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Report  on  Treatment  of  Douglas  Fir  with 

Creosote,  146. 
Report  on  Zinc  Chloride  and  Coal  Tar,  ISlf, 

Asm  Arbor:  Safety  Rally  at  Owoaao,  Micb.,  ill 
Annual  Reports  (See  names  of  companies) 
Apprentice  (See  Education) 
Arbitration: 

BUI  Proposed,  1328 

Firemen.  72,  117.  ISO,  217,  259,  274t.  i0°- 
316t,  3*97  3BTT.  tff.  177.  Q6T.  7J9t,  B, 
799.  iWrsxTii iTVfTTTlSm 
Press  and  Arbitration,  J  4 :  : 
Suggestions  for  Arbitration  of  Labor  Dis- 
putes, 472t 
Switchmen,  767.  964 
Arch  (Sec  Bridges  and  Buildings) 
Archibald,  Judge,  Guilty,  Lift 
Are  Oar  Railroads  Fairly  Treated?  97 St,  ill 
Association  (See  names) 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers: 
Semi-Annual  Convention,  142*. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintend- 
ents: 

Annua]  Convention,  1 1 87 

Telephones  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe: 

Maintenance  Material  Handling,  '  (.::* 
Roundhouse  at  Riverbank,  Cal7,  msn* 
Safety  First  Lectures,  215 
Atlantic  Coast  Line:  Weldon  Viaduct  over  the 

Roanoke  River,  «»' 
Atlas  Preservative  Company  of  America:  Weeds 
Killed  by  Chemicals,  50ft*. 


Audible  Signal  (See  Signaling) 
Auditing  (See  Accounting) 
Automatic  Stops  (See  Signaling) 


B 

Baggage:  Restrictions,  687.  865 1 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works: 

Duplicate  Parts  for  Locomotives,  1280* 
Locomotives  Built  in  1912.  645* 
Mikado  Locomotives,  Lehigh  Valley.  14H81 
Narrow  Gage  Mikado,  East  Broad  Ton,  1 606 * 
Pacific  Type  Locomotive,  N.  Y.  N.  IL  ft  11.. 

Saurer  Gasolene  Trucks,  fllO 
Ballast: 

Cafferty-Markle  Ballast  Breaker,  155*. 
Crushing  Plant,  El  Paso  ft  Southwestern, 

14,7.1*' 

Pit*.  IS55t 
Placing,  8871 

Report  of   American   Railway  Engineering 

Association,  700t,  714 
Stakes,  I077t 

Tie  Renewals  and  Ballasting,  LQSU 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio: 
Discipline,  LL21 

Dynamr.rr.rtf  r    Test*    snd    Tonnage  Rating, 
642 

Flood  Damage,  807*.  90}'.  1001 
Improvements,  4TTT 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Relations  with,  lS32t 

Police  Report.  2S7 

Po«tal  Car  Lighting,  662*. 

Sand  Patch  Tunnel  Improvements,  7*9" 

Speed  Recorders,  681 

Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  at  South  Chicago, 
6I»« 

Terminal  Electrification  at  Baltimore,  2111 
Timber  Treating  Plant.  IWt' 
Washington  Free  Delivery  Abolished,  102 
Barney  ft  Smith  Car  Company 

Coaches.   Steel.   New   York   Central  Lines, 
1211 

Collapsible  Platform  and  Vestibule.  142* 

Flood  Damage.  1004 
Baacule  (See  Bridges  and  Buildings) 
Bearings: 

lack.  Reliance  Journal,  1266* 

Journal  Box,  Locked  Lid,  '  *■?** 

Journal  Box,  Pinlesa  Lid,  1522*. 

Journal   Box,  Roumanian,  LilO 

Journal   Box   with   Steel   Inserts.  Pedestal, 

1401' 

Side   Bearings,  Roller.   1521*.  lilt! 


Belt  Railway  of  Chicago: 
Intercbange  Yard.  :■!» 
Classification  Yard.  Ola*. 

Bettendorf  Co.: 

High  Capacity  Truck,  ISSHZ 

Variable  Load  Brake,  146S* 
Bill  of  Lading:  Cotton,  261 
Block  Signal  (See  Signal,  Block) 
Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board:  Annual 

Report  232. 
Boiler  (See  Locomotive  Boiler) 
Boston  ft  Albany : 

Electrification,  Difficulties  of,  400.  ill 

Train  Discontinued,  ohh 
Boston  ft  Maine: 

Accident  at  South  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1593t 

Uondsville  Route  Opened,  Ufjj 

Pensions,  1112 
Bowser,  S.  F.,  ft  Co.:  Waste  Snaking  Tanks, 
I500* 

Brake  (See  also  Air  Brake  Association): 

Air  Brake,  Electric,  for  Steam  Locomotives, 
134t 

Air  Brake  Safety  Attachment!,  Sauvage, 
142J* 

Air  Brake  Hose  (See  Hose) 

Air  Brakea  for  Heavy  Sleel  Pasaenger  Cart, 

tat 

Brake  Beam,  11211; 

Brake  Head,  Adjustable,  I26S* 

Brake   Shoe  and   Brake   Beam  Equipment, 

1425t,  1437,  ISOSt 
Brake  ShoeTests.  1425t 
Slack  Adjuster,  1<»I* 

Slsck  Adjuster,  Automatic  Brake,  801*. 
Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment,  142it, 

I4.1S* 

Variable  Load  Brake,  ia«f 
Bridges  and  Buildings: 
Abutment,  High,  7S9* 

Bascule    Bridge,    Rail,   at    Portland.  Ore.. 

jjg* 

Baacule  Bridge,  Strauss,  at  South  Chicago, 
<n<* 

Bridge  Kink  Competition  (See  Competition) 
Bridge  Work,  Heavy,  D.  L.  ft  W.,  £ 
Buildings,  Report  of  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, 6Wt,  212. 
Delaware  River  Bridge.  P.  ft  R.,  944* 
Direct  Lift  Bridge,  Strauss.  551 
Doubling  Capacity  of  Iron  Viaduct,  1322* 
Efficiency  In  Bridge  Work,  1577 
Erection  of  Bridges  by  End  Launching,  91f, 
US 

Failure  of  Bridge  at  Guyandotte,  W.  Va.,  on 

the  C.  ft  O..  28.  22 
Hooks,  ErectingTfor  Handling  Deck  Plate 

Girder  Spans.  '47* 
Hudson   River  Bridge  at  New  York,  Pro- 
posed, 266 
Inspection  of  Bridges,  Periodical,  J  Jut 
Kiangsu-Chekiang  Railway's  Bridges.  till 
Lift  Bridge  Operated  by  Motors,  558* 
Lift  Bridges  Over  Buffalo  River,  1321 
Maintenance  of  Bridges,  ISfifi 
Masonry,  Report  of  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  631* 
Monongabela  River  Bridge,  91t,  95* 
Office  at  Atlanta.  Ga..  Southern  Railway, 
8.19  • 

Ohio  River  Bridge.  Kentucky  ft  Indiana,  i21 
Renewal  Method:  sail 

Renewing  Two  Swing  Spans  Under  Traffic, 
1  S7«* 

St.  Lawrence  River  Bridge,  Canadian  Pa- 

Clftc.  1027* 

Sacramento  Bridge.  Southern  Pacific,  846* 
Scherrer  Rolling  Lift  Bridges,  64')* 
Thames  River  Bridge  Proposed.  N.  Y.  N.  H. 

ft  H  ,  442 
Trestle  Work.  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.,  till 
Viaduct  Over  Roanoke  River.  A.  C.  I-.  99*' 
Viaduct  Over  Tunkhannock  Creek,  D.  I-  ft 

W..  932t.  Sill 
Wooden    Bridges   and   Trestles,   Report  of 
American    Railway    Engineering  Associa- 
tion, 607t.  617 
Brown    Hoisting   Machinery  Co.:   Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery, New  York  Dock  Co.,  UUUl 
Browning  Engineering  Co.: 
Grab  Bucket  lit! 

Locomotive  Cranes,  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
■Sri* 

Wrecking  and  Erecting  Crane,  604* 
Beury  Coal  ft  Coke  Co.:  Accident  near  Sewrll, 

W.  Va..  1152.  U41 
Buds  Company:  Electric  Headlight,  1.198 
Buffalo  ft   Susquehanna:  Aid  Offered  by  Em- 
ployees, im 
Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company:  Brake  Head,  Ad- 
justable. 1265* 
Buffalo  Creek    Railroad:    Bridge   Over  Buffalo 
River.  199* 

Buffalo,  Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh: 

Fuel  Economy.  222*. 

Operation  Study.  6*t* 

Stations  for  Small  Towns,  MB 
Building  (See  Bridges  snd  Buildings) 
Bullard  Mach.  Tool  Co.:  Speed  Change  Mechan- 
ism   of    Bullard    Vertical    Turret  Lathe, 

1407* 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics: 

Revenues  and  Expenses  in  Octoher,  74* :  No- 
vember, 220*:  December,  449*:  January, 
813*;  FeTirutry.  1007*:  March,  1198*: 
April,  1619*     


Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  (ConHnmtd) : 


Service  Rendered,  21M.  MBJ 
Butte,  Anaconda  ft  Pacific:  Dire 
comotive,  1152! 


ect  Current  Lo- 


cate. Signal  (Sec  Signaling) 

Cable  (See  Telegraph) 

Camel  Co.:  Box  Car  Doors,  1500 

Canada: 

Accounting  Systems  Changed,  All 
Blue  Flag.  Substitute  for,  1 101 
Cartage  Tariffs,  &Q 
Demurrage  Kales  Increased,  2t 
Express  Earnings,  102 
Express  Rates  Reduced,  sBM 
New  South  Wales,  Comparison,  741f 
Pulp  Wood  Rates  Increased,  101 
Railways  in  1912,  111 
Signals  at  Crossings,  20. 
Speed  of  Engines  with  Tender  First,  L21 
Subsidies  for  Railways,  1331 
Tree  Planting  and  kefotesiation,  ?n* 
United  States,  Relations  with,  616 
Canadian  Pacific :  „ 

Classification  Yard  at  Winnipeg,  885f,  8SS£ 
Coal  Unloading  Dock,  1173* 
Demurrage  Charges.  655 

Flour,  Transferring,  at  Fort  William.  HJJ 

Operating  Organization,  19* 

St-  Lawrence  River  Bridge,  IhZll 

Safety  First,  299.  15ft 

Station  Agents,  Circulars  to,  UQ 

Canadian  Railway  Club:  Passenger  Terminals  la 
Large  Cities,  90t.  IQSt 

Canal  (See  Waterways) 

Capital laation  (See  Finance) 

Car: 

Automobile    Car,    Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

1492* 

nearings  (See  Besrings) 
Box  Care,  Defective,  I93t 
Box  Car,  Need  of  Standard.  65Jt 
Capacity  Marking  of  Freight  Cars,  1490 
Coaches,  Steel,  New  York  Central  Lines, 
t_g 

Construction,  lS06t.  11121 
Construction,  False  Economy  in,  1472* 
Design.  Hex  Csr,  47f 

Design  of  Steel  Passenger  Cars,  823t.  82V. 

■■ajirsgm  Attachment/  1503* 
Diaphragm,  Apex,  151ft*. 
End,  Steel,  bll.  1499* 
Flat  Car,  FouTPoint  Bearing.  1502* 
General  Service  Car  in  Germany,  441* 
Gas  Electric  (See  Motor  Car) 
Gasolene  (See  Motor  Car) 
Gondola,  Ninety-Ton,   Norfolk  It  Western, 
LC 

Inspection  (See  Motor  Car) 

Inspection  of  Box  Cars,  1471*.  1477* 

Interchange  (See  Car  Service) 

Interior  Finish  for  Steel   Passenger  Cart, 

1  ^s* 
Ladder,  14*.9' 
Lavatory,  Folding,  152J* 
Lettering  Cars,  1490 
Life  of  Steel  Freight  Cars,  1472* 
Lighting  (See  Lighting) 
Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Freight  Care, 

1505t 

Motor  (See  Motor  Car) 

Narrow  Gage  Hopper  Car,  East  Broad  Top, 

InQni 
Nut.  Safety,  1302* 
Oil  Burners,  1522 
Painting  (See  Paint) 
Pay  Car,  Pennsylvania  Line*  West,  2021 
Platform  and  Vestibule,  Collapsible,  142' 
Postal  Car,  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.,  1410* 
Rail  Motor  (See  Motor  Car) 
Refrigerator  Cars,  Express,  1321 
Repair  Car.  650*. 
Roofs  (See  Roof) 

Safety  Appliances  (See  Safety  Appliances) 

Scale  Testing  Csr,  810. 

Seal,  Convertible,  for  Compartment  Cars, 

12231 
Seats,  Steel,  1462. 
Side  Bearing,  Anti-Friction,  tit* 
Slack  Adjuster  (See  Brake) 
Step,  Extension.  150ft 
Tank  Car*.  1416 
Truck  (See  Truck) 
Truck  and  Car  Locking  Device,  ill 
Underframe    Design.    7861*.    979t.  lOSSt, 


L'nderframee  for  Steel  Passenger  Cars,  821 
Valve  (See  Valve) 
Ventilation  (See  Ventilation) 
Vestibule  Curtain  Shield,  152ft! 
Water  Cooler  for  Postal  Cars,  1498 
Wheel  (See  Wheel) 

Work  Car.  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  151ft* 
Car  Ferry:  Southern  Pacific,  2M 
Car,  Freight: 

East  Broad  Top,  Narrow  Gage  Hopper  Car, 

i  »;rm  • 

Germany.  General  Service  Car,  441  * 
Norfolk  ft   Western,    Ninety-Ton  Gand^la 
Car.  161 

Pennsylvania     Railroad     Automobile  Car, 

140" 
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Car,  Passenger: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  4  St.  Paul.  Postal  Car, 


New  York  Central  Linn,  Sleel  Coaches, 
1M* 

Well*.    Fargo   ft    Co.,    Refrigerator  Can, 

■102* 

Car  Service  (See  alto  American  Association  of 
Demurrage  Officers;  also  American  Rail- 
way Association;  also  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Rulings): 

Automobile  Cars,  £42 

Defect  Cards,  1425t 

Demuirage  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  til 

Demurrage  Rate  in  California  Increased,  It. 
12 

Demurrage  Rate,  Three  Dollar,  244 
Demurrage  Rate*  and  Cat  Shortage,  2t 
Demurrage  Rules,  Reciprocal,  in  Arkansas, 

Facilities.    ShorUge,    J.  J.  Hill  on,  J  lot. 

1201,  4741,  OOlt 
Interchange  Rule*,  Revision  of,  1451.  1  r,  .1 
Loading  Materials.  Rule*  for,  'arV- 
Location,  Bi-weekly,  in.'  etc. 
Maintenance  Coat  and  Ihity  Pet  formed  by 

Freight  tars.  823t,  Sill 
Use  of  Cars  in  New  York,  Improper,  181. 
Per  Diem  Rule,  Amended  Form,  I  ISC 
Per  Diem  Rule  Changes  Advocated,  Hit, 

HI 

Repair  Bills,  Freight  Car,  mm) 
Repair  Card.  Abuse  of.  1461.  14x9 
Report  of  Car  Service  Commission,  290 
Retirement  of  20-  and  2S-Tvn  Cart  from 

Interchange  Service,  147.'t,  '«» 
Shortage  in  Mexico,  11 
Shortage,  Kansas  Commissioners  on,  I  Ml 
Surpluses  and  Shortages,  Bi-weekly,  Jlj  etc. 
Tactics  or  Regulations.  J4L  I93t 

Car  Service  Commission  (See  American  Railway 
Association) 

Car  Shortage  (See  Car  Service) 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.:  Emergency  Order  Quickly 
Filled,  mi 

Cement  (Sec  Concrete) 

Central  and  Western  Association  of  Car  Service 

Officers:  Annual  Meeting,  93!t.  Sal 
Central  of  Georgia : 

Employees'   Magazine,  lal* 

Lectures  for  Employees,  218 

Timber  Treating  Plant,  3412 
Central  of  New  Jersey:  Freight  Pier  at  Com- 

munipam,  N.  J.,  I ')-'-<* 
Central  Pacific:  Statue  at  Sacramento,  111 
Central   Railway  Club: 

Freight   Car    Tactics   or   Regulations.  145. 

Signal  Department,  1024 
Central  Vermont:  Accident  near  St.  Lambert, 

010 

Chesapeake  ft  Ohio:  Accident  al  Cuyandotte,  W. 

Va„  2A  22 
Chicago : 

Anti-Noise  Campaign,  I  '70 

Classification  Yard,  479* 

Clearing  House,  -too 

Interchange  Yard.  514. 

Smoke  Nuisance.  Iffla 

Street  Traffic,  ILLS 

Terminal  Discussion,  1132,  1 579,  1*1* 
Terminal  Electrification.  £11,  241.  975t.  IMS 
Terminal  Relocation,  MM' 
Union  Station  Plans,  152+  14J,  lis?* 
Chicago  ft  Alton: 

Track  snd  Signal  Maintenance  Combined. 

nan 

Yards  Near  Chicago.  1177* 
Chicago  ft  North  Western: 
Safety  Banner,  111 

Safety  Recommendations,  1077t,  'OOP 

Signal  Instructor,  447 

Signs,  Novel,  511 

Smoke  Abatement  Device.  0*7 

Speed  Restrictions,  122 

Ties,  Service  Tests  of,  143 
Chicago  ft  West   Michigan:   Doubling  Capacity 

of  Iron  Viaduct.  1322* 
Chicago.  Burlington  ft  Quincy: 

Agricultural  Exhibit,  912 

Audit  System,  111 

General  Offices  in  Chicago,  22 

Safety  First.  Hi 

Tie  Plant  at  Galeaburg,  III.,  9061 

Trespassers,  Proposed  Law  Against,  121 
Chicago  Great  Western: 

Automatic  Signals  with  Flashlights.  Ill' 

Safety  First,  1102 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  ft  Paget  Sound  (See  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul) 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul: 

Electrification.  22.  <*»* 

Improvements.  Alii 

Motor  Cars,  222.  1491 

Postal  Car.  1410* 

Tunnel   Lining  Repairs  with  Cement  Gun. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  (Cmtintd): 

landcm  Gasolene  Driven  Air  Compressor, 


11022 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.: 

Brake  Beam.  1224*. 

Crecu  Baby.  USUI 

Roller  Side  Bearing:  15102 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific: 

Bridge  Renewal,  S262 

Fuel  Economy,  LQ1 

Track  Inspection,  346 
China:  Kiangsu-Cbekiang  Railways,  4822 
Cincinnati,  Blutfton  &  Chicago:  Tracks  Te 

by  the  Erie,  115.  124 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Davlon: 

Accident  at  lrvington,  Ind.,  133t,  179.  11  of, 
42M 

Orficcis  Charged  with  Manslaughter.  28 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  ft  Texas  Pacific:  Auto- 
matic Connector*  on  Trams,  4B2 
Cincinnati  Shapcr  Co.: 

Crank  Planer,  Heavy  Service.  1265* 
Shapcr,  Heavy  Duly  Back  Geared.  14201 
Claims  (Sec  also  Interstate  Commote  Commis- 
sion Rulings;  also  Stale  Commission  Rul- 
ings): 

Damaged  Freight,  Reduction  of,  7871 

Reduction,  120 

Settlement,  Prompt,  1  in? 
Cleaning  (See  Sanitation) 
Clearance   Records,  1092* 
Clearing  House  (See  Accounting) 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  Si.  Louis:  An- 
nual Report,  660t.  622 
Coal  (Sec  Fuel) 

Coale   Muffler  ft   Safety   Valve  Co.:  Securing 

Safety  Valves  During  Tesis,  1122 
Colorado  ft   Southern:   Transportation  Service 

Ordered  Restored.  BL  89f.  LLS 
Commerce  Court  (See  also  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;    also    Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Rulings;  also  Legal  Decisions; 
also  Legislation) : 
Anthracite  Coal  Case,  SSI 
Archibald,  Judge.  Guilty,  114 
Lemon  Rate  of  $1  Sustained,  10ft 
Lumber  Tap  Lines  in  the  Southwest,  404 
New  Orleans  Rate  Decision  Overruled.  185. 
212.  236f 

Pipe   lines  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  (j.sm 
Refrigerator  Charges  on  the  A.  T.  ft  S.  F., 

Sbreveport  Case,  994 

Southern  Railroad  vs.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  OSK 
Commercial  Acetylene  Railwsy  Light  ft  Signal 

Co.: 

Acetylene  Mantle  Lamp,  14&R 
Flashlight  Signals  to  Stop  Motorists,  1713 
Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  10 
Legislation : 
Meeting  of  Supporting  Railways,  1 1 4o 


Torn  Up 


Methods,  46} 
af~T- 

Corn  petition 


Postal  Car- Lighting.  149 


Bridge  Kink,  .144* 
Efficiency  in  Bridge  and  Water  Departments, 

Fo'rentan^Problem,  149.  111.  154.  507.  892. 

897.  1082.  1100.  B2 
Sa7ct},TjS  Tg7  in.  504.  JUi  SSL  2$L 

Stormg^nd  ITiHdltoT^fatcrial,  1S1L  I52t, 
159V  160.  141 

TcSsTisnr 

Winter  Methods,  1  Sit.  117t.  489,  492.  491. 
494.  491 
Compressed  Air: 

Tandem  Gasolene  Driven  Air  Compressor. 


cage  Pn 

Electric  Signal  Bonding  Outfit.  *0'* 
Repair  Car.  6101 
Rockford  Motor  Car,  215 


Concrete  (See  also  Bridges  and  Buildings) : 

Cement   Gun  and  Tunnel    fining  Repairs, 

tt72» 
Fence  Posts.  2141 

Masonry,  Report  of  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  fill 
Portland  Cement  Production,  Llfij0. 
Portland  Cement  Specifications.  Hit,  158 
Ties,  Reinforced  Concrete,  828't 
Winter  Concreting,  494 
Consolidated    Car    Heating   Co.:    Steam  Hose 

Coupler,  HnO 
Consolidation  (See  Finance) 
Control  (See  Finance;  also  Government  Regula- 
tion) 

Construction.  New: 

Charlotte  Extension.  Norfolk  Southern,  1115* 
Cost,  144 

Cost  of  Track,  Table  for  Figuring.  9092 
D.  L.  ft  W.  Line  North  of  Scranton.  S221. 
9411 

Double  Tracking.  Nashville,  Chattanooga  ft 

St.  Louis.  10151 
Hopalcong  Slaleford  Cut  Off.  D.  L.  ft  W  . 

91 

Improvements.  C.  M.  ft  St.  P..  621* 
legislation  and  Construction.  1 124 
Location,  Economics  of.  Report  of.  Ameri- 
can    Railway    Engineering  Association, 
607 1,  610*.  642 


Construction,  New  (Continued): 

Permanent,  More,  Construction,  489t,  409* 
Staking  Out  Track  Connections,  154*.  49U 
Company  vs.  Contract  Wotk,  4Q0f~ 
Third  and  Fourth  Track  Construction,  501*. 

Continuous  Rail  Company:  Continuous  Rail,  2022 

Contract  Forms,  Uniform.  6202 

Conventions  (See  names  of  association*) 

Conveying  Machinery  (See  Hoisting  and  Con- 
veying) 

Cooling  (See  Refrigeration) 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co.: 

Tilting  Lamp,  Automatic,  1407* 
Quarts  I -amp.  it?t* 

Correspondence  (See  Organisation) 

Com  (Sec  Finance;  also  Maintenance  of  Way; 
also  Construction,  New;  also  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission) 

Coupler  (See  Draft  Gear) 

Crane  (Sec  Hoisting  and  Conveying) 

Credit  (See  Finance) 

Creosote  (See  Tics  snd  Timber) 

Crofut  Extension  Car  Step  Co.:  Extension  Car 
Step,  1104 

Crowing  (See  Grade  Crossing) 

Culvert:  Monolithic  Culvert,  15482 

Canard  Steamship  Co. :  S.  S.  Aqmifnit,  24i 

Curtain  Supply  Co.:  Vestibule  Curtain  Shield, 
15242 


Damage*  (See  Claims) 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.:  Boring  Toot,  Expan- 
sion. [Ml* 

Delaware  ft  Hudson:  Annual  Report.  8<7t.  922 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  ft  Western : 

Accident   at   Corning.    N.    Y„    Report  on 

105.  194t 
niocT  Signal  Mileage,  1211 
Dock  Confiscated  at  Buffalo,  172 
Firing  up  House  lor  Repaired  Locomotives, 
1412 

Hupateong  Slstcford  Cut  off,  91 
Line  North  of  Scranton,  912t,  9412 
Long  Train.  152 
Pacific  Type  Locomotive,  13r<0* 
Portland  Cement   Specifications.    151*.  111 
Schroeder,  W.  U^.  Acquitted,  1414 
Wireless  to  Moving  Train*.  512 
Demurrage  (See  Car  Service) 
Derrick  (See  Hoisting  and  Conveying) 
Des  Moines  Bridge  ft  Iron  Co.: 

Coaling  Station,  All  Steel,  <•■>'■' 
Steel  Water  Tank*.  2152 
Water  Tower.  Large,  540*.  4042 
Dieter  Nut  Co.:  Safety  NutTl302* 
Discipline  (Sec  Employee) 
Docks  (See  Yards  ana  Terminals) 
Door:  Box  Car  Doors,  I  '00 
Draft  Gear: 

Block    Signal    and   Train   Control  Board'a 

Report.  294 
Coupler     and     Draft     Equipment,  UJ6*. 

H3.8*.  1121  „ 
Coupler,  I. ion  Freight.  11041 
Coupler  Markings,  1 117 


Coupler.  New  Design,  211 
Coupler.  Penn  Freight,  H.',- 


Yoke  Swivel  Drawbar,  14022 
Defective  Draft  Gears,  2141 
Keyoke  Draft  Gear  Attachment,  1104? 
Lever  Draft  Gear.  15292 
Drake  Automotrice    Co,:   Drake  Gat  Electric 

Car's  Exhibition  Run.  29 
Draper  Manufacturing  Co.: 

Finishing  Tool  for  Ball  Ends  of  Super- 
heater Units,  ISf.ll  * 
Superheater  Flue*.  Welding.  1302* 
Drawbridge  (See  Bridges  and  Buildings) 
Dreses    Machine   Tool   Co.:    Drill.   High  Duty 

Radial.  1300* 
Drinking   (See   Sanitation;  also  Employee) 
Duluth,   Misaahe  ft   Northern:   Station  at  Hib- 

bing,  Minn.,  2911 
Durbin  Automatic  Train  Pipe  Connector  Co.: 
Automatic  Connectors,  621 


Earnings  (See  also  names  of  companies): 
Mail  Pay,  117,  444.  sua*. 
Needs  of  the  Railway*.  521 
Revenues  and   Expenses  in   October,  74*: 
November.  220*:  December.  449*:  Janu- 
ary.   811*:     February.     100?*:  March. 
im*:  April.  IM-' 
Supervision,  27!t 
East  Broad  Top  Railroad  ft  Coal  Co.:  Narrow 

Gage  Equipment,  14042 
Economic  Club:  Annual  Dinner,  975*.  9JLL,  12121 
Education  (See  also  Agriculture): 

Apprentice  System,  Hungary.  2312 
Apprentices  in  Europe.  422 
Correspondence     Schools    and  Employees. 
74« 

Ffficteney   Methods   (See  also  Msintenance  of 
Way;  also  Fuel): 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  Northern  Pacific.  122 
National  Efficiency,  '. 7.H 
Scientific  Management.  6161 
Shoveling.  Scientific,  214 
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Electric    Equipment,    Maintenance    of,  13431, 
1347* 

Electric  Motor,  Single-Phase  Motor,  1521 
Electric  Railways: 

Statistics  for,  1912,  116 

Tesas,  121 

Electric   Storage   Battery   Co.:   Axle  Lighting 
System,  101?' 

Electric  Traction  (See  Locomotive,  Electric) 
Electrification: 

Berlin  and  Chicago,  975t 
Boston  ft  Albany.  Objections,  400.  515. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  PauWO.  2452 
Chicago  Terminal*.  9JJ,  24i  975fTlflni 
Electric    Railroading)    Principle*    of,  MM*. 
inti » 

Electricity,    Report    of    American  Railway 

Engineering  Asm.,  707* 
Grades,  Heavy,  I  o~* 
Mount  Hood  Railway  ft  Power  Co.,  222. 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  Electrical  Meet- 
ing, 739* 
NorfollTTr  Western,  1319 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  609.  655 1 
Trunk  Line  Railroads,  IMM* 
El    Paso    ft    Southwestern :     Ballast  Crushing 
Plant.  1573* 

Elwcll  Parker    Electric    Co.:    Electric  Trucks, 
1497* 

Embankment  CSee  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Employee    (See   also    Legislation;   also  Educa- 
tion; also  Officers;  also  Interstate  Com. 
merer   Commission    Rulings;   also  Legal 
Decisions;  also  Accident): 
Accidents  and  Employees,  \± 
Age  Limits.  St.  L.  ft  S.  F„  1121 
Aid  Offered  to  Company,  1101.  LL5J 
Aims  in  Railway  Service,  1219 
Boarding  Camps  and  list  Labor  Shortage, 
15S6T 

Commendation  of  Employees,  151Jt 
Conductor's  Authority,  4261.  7*71 
Courteay  Urged,  I34t 

Dining  Car  Department  Employees;  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  264 
Discipline,  and  Accidents,  4251.  10201 
Discipline  and  Automatic  Stops,  61 
Discipline  and  Safety,  -tit 7 
Discipline,  Baltimore  k  Ohio,  1128 
Engineer,    Engincman    or    Engine  Driver, 
(HH 

Enginemen,  Making  Competent,  15941 
Enginemen,  Surprise  Tests,   .  I 
Extra  Gang  Competition  (See  Competition) 
Fatalities  and   Injuries  to   Maintenance  of 

Way  Employees,  I555t 
Full  Crew  Law  and  Passes,  Bltt 
Full  Crew  Law,  Opposition  to_.  645 
Germany.  Care  of  Employees  in,  £5 
Government  Employees,  Death  and  Injury 

Benefits  for,  22. 
Hours-of  Service  Law  Decision.  ffiB 
Hours  of  Service  Laws  in  New  York,  1614. 

1415 

Intoxication,  Punishment  for,  828*. 
Investments,  9791,  10J9.  LUU 
Labor  Economies,  567* 
Labor,  Increasing  Efficiency  of,  U0.!t 
Labor  Prices,  UM! 

Labor   Unions   and   the    Railroads,  1303t. 
UM 

Lecture*  on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  2JJL 
Neatness,  932t 

Payment  in  Cash,  I93t,  2021 
Pensions: 

Age  Limits  and  Pensions,  "Ml 

Boston  k  Maine,  1 1*3 

New  York.  New  Haven  k  Hartford,  299. 
1 19.1 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  «53.  202 
Rest  Periods  and  Trainmen.  866* 
Safety  of  Employees.  420t,  509^  89H 
Slow  Orders  by  Maintenance  Forces,  !52t 
Strike : 

Bangor  k  Aroostook,  122.  257,  152 

Government  Railways,  375T 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  28 

Illinois  Central.  P74 

Kettle  Valley  Railway.  1152 

Lehigh  Valley.  299.  352 

Missouri.    Kansas  at  Texas  122 

National  Railways  of  Mexico.  28 

New  York,  New  Haven  k  Hartford.  thJ 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  683.  Ell 

Unions  arid  President  Wilson,  LIS 

Unions,  Power  of,  7_L 

Votes,  O.-W.  R.  R.  «  N.,  1412 

Voles  Sold  for  Legislation,  B.'St 

Wages: 

Fundamentals  of  Wage  Payment,  95 It, 
1H181 

Telegraph  Operator!,  865t 
Wage  Increase: 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  1211 

Canadian  Pacific,  £02,  LIU 

Chesapeake  k  OhioTiU 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  k  Pacific,  mil 

Chicago  Street  Railways,  £111 

Chicago  Switchmen,  767,  964 

Conductors  and  Trainmen,  215.  851.  942. 
1029       

Delaware  k  Hudson,  177 

Firemen,  72.  117.  ISO,  212,  259.  274t. 
300.  316Q5QllCT«-5,  iZiHL  7J9f, 
7ZT.         ffTST  HRL  SS£  "577t7~Iali 

Georgia    Railroad  211 

Grand  Trunk,  Hi 


Employee  (Continnd)  : 

Wage  Increase  iConlimmJ) : 
Illinois  Central,  345 
International  k  Great  Northern,  241 
Louisville  k  Nashville.  212. 
Missouri  Pacific.  1003,  1Q39 
New  York  Central,  1330 
New  York  Railways,  215 
New  York,  New  Haven  *  Hartford,  115 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  CJL1 


Queen  k  Crescent,  802 
>outhern  Railway,  3S7. 
Wabash  Railroad,  HT 


Engine  (See  Locomotive;  also  Locomotive. 
Electric) 

Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion (See  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association) 
England  (Sec  also  subjects): 
Accidents  in  1912,  LUU 
American  Methods,  Success  of,  74 It 
Enginemen  Running  Past  Signals.  21 
Freight    Rates,   Advancing,   in   the  United 

Slates  and  Great   Britain,  1306t 
Legislation  in  England  and  America,  742t 
Passenger  Service,  8271 
Equipment    (See   Car:  also   Car  Service;  also 
Locomotive;    also    Locomotive  Perform- 
ance) 

Equipment,  Maintenance  of:  Maintenance  Cost 
and  Duty  Performed  by  Freight  Car*. 
823t.  ail* 

Erie: 

Accident  at  Youngstown.  Ohio,  6JU. 

Cincinnati.  BlufTton  k  Chicago  Tracks  Torn 
up,  ILL  124 

Drinking  Facilities, 

Flood  Damage,  1107 » 

Pacilic  Type  locomotive,  1 .192* 

Telephones  on  Car,  910 

Track  Inspection  on  the  Erie.  1 57 
European  Railway  Practice,  677 
Exhibits  (See  names  of  associations) 
Explosives  (See  American  Railway  Association) 
Exposition  (See  Exhibits) 

Express   (Sec  also  names  of  companies;  also 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Rulings)  : 
Earnings  in  Canada,  402 
Rate  Hearing!.  "«' 
Rate  Reductions  Proposed,  142 


Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.: 

Box  Car  Loader,  5462 

Section  Motor  Car,  Z122 

Sheffield  Standpipe,  *»2* 
Fare  (See  Passenger  Fares) 
Farming  (Sec  Agriculture) 

Fastnul,  Ltd.:  Fastnut  Washers  and  Automatic 

Wrenches,  1422 
Federal  Storage  Battery  Car  Co.:  Car  on  Bos- 
ton k  Albany.  5X1 
Ferry  (See  Car  Ferry) 
Files  (See  Otganiiation) 
Finance  (See  also  Accounting): 

Bonds  of  Southern  New  England,  513 
Dividends  in  1901  and  1910.  1117* 
Equipment  Notes  and  a  Bad  Bond  Market, 
1SK  : 

Fixrd    Charges,    Danger    of    High,   1  535*. 

15361 

Investments  of  Employees,  9791,  1039.  1101 
Needs  of  the  Railways.  121 
Overcapitaliiation  Alleged.  376t 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Buys  Southern  Pa- 
cific Stock,J532t 
St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  and  its  Bankers, 

I209t.  1303* 
Investments  of  Railroad  Officers,  3J5t 
F'ire : 

Lehigh  Valley  Bridge.  1584 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Loss,  252 
Prevention  of  Fires  from  Railways,  211 
Pyrcne  Fire  Extinguisher  Bracket.  15.14* 

Firebox  (See  Locomotive  Firebox) 

Hag  (See  Signaling) 

Flange  (See  Wheel) 

Flint  k  Chester:  Rail  Saw.  1578* 

Flood  (See  also  Maintenance  of  Way): 

Damage  in   Central   West.   *67,  Sfii,  £52, 

HXfjf.  vi.'.  ■'<:-.         1 1 .  LLliI 

Telephones  in  the  Floods,  241 

Forest  Preservation  (See  Fire) 

Forestry  (See  Agriculture) 

Fort  Wayne  Elect  tic  Co.:  Electric  Rock  Drill, 

MB 
Fiance: 

Government  Ownership,  Results  of,  HI 

Valuation  of  Railways,  1172 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.: 

FlesiMe  Arched  Metallic  Roof,  1 468* 

Improved  Fire  Door.  1264* 

Tank  and  Strainer  Valve,  1 .167* 

Water  Joint,  laoo* 
Freight   (See  also  Stale  Commission  Rulings; 
also    Interstate    Commerce  Commission 
Rulings;  also  Car  Service): 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Transportation,  2  39 

Marking.  120 

Packing,  Inadequate.  181.  1415 
Freight  Claims  (See  Claims) 
Freight   Rates   (See   also  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Rulings;  also  State  Commis- 
sion Rulings) : 
Advancing  Rates  in  Great  Britain  and  tbe 

United  States,  1 306t 
Basing  Point  Rates,  49t 


Freight  Rates  f  L  end  nurd  I  ' 

Consumers   Price,  Relation  to,  122 

Full   Crew   Legislation  and   Freight  Rates, 

Ki3i.  aia 

Higher  Rates  Needed,  Views  of  a  Shipper, 

16.il 

Increases  Asked  by   Eastern   Roads,  1006. 

1017t,    1026.    1104.    I  Its,   1194.  12T0T, 

1222     

Passenger  Farea  lower  anil  Freight  Rate* 

Higher    Proposed    In    Wisconsin.  469t. 

470t 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Rate  Question,  1332 
Situation,  President  Rea  on.  1414 
Valuation  as  a  Basis,  6*1.1  til 
Water  and  Rail,  821 
Freight    Rate    Increase    (See    also  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Rulings;  also  Slate 
Commission  Rulings): 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  120. 
Canada,  ifli 
Texas  Railways,  IISH 
Freight    Rate    Reductions   (See   also  Interstate 
Commerce     Commission      Rulings;  alao 
State  Commission  Rulings): 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific  k  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  k  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  524 
Pittsburgh  k  Lake  Erie,  241 
Railroads  Affected  by  Minnesota  Rate  De- 
cision, 161 H 
Western  Maryland,  241 
Freight  Traffic  (See  Traffic) 
Freight  Yards  (See  Yards  and  Terminals) 
Fritt  Medal  John.  22 
Frog  (See  Switch) 

Fuel    (See   also    International    Railway  Fuel 

Association) : 
Coal  and  Petroleum  Resources,  713 
Coaling  Station,  All  Steel.  649* 
Coal  Production  in  1912,  11 
Combustion  in  Locomotive  Practice,  1220* 
Economy  in  Germany,  It,  25. 
Economy  on  the  B.  K.  k  P.,  297* 
Economy  on  the  Rock  Island  Lines.  101 
Lignite  as  a  Locomotive  Fuel,  47 if 
Slow  Orders  and  Fuel  Consumption,  1*2* 
Smoke  Abatement  Device;  C.  8  N.  W\,  252 
Smoke  Nuisance  in  Chicago,  1615 
Smoke  Prevention,  1370t,  1377* 
Sprinkling  Coal,   Ejector  for,  1613* 
Full  Crew  Laws  (See  Legislation) 


Gage: 

Uabcock  Safety  Water  Gage,  „ 
Delco  Safety  Water  Glass  Shield.  14112 
Gage  Cock.  Never  Leak,  1300r 
Klinger  Type  Water  Gage 


.,  1299* 

Safety   Cut  Out    Valve   for    Water  Gages. 
1266' 

Galveston,  Houston  k  Henderson:  Valuation,  IflA 
Gee,  N.  E. :  Locomotive  Stoker,  484*. 
General  Electric  Co.: 

Direct  Current  Locomotive,  Butte,  Anaconda 

8  Pacific,  tt<7« 
Electric    Locomotives,   New   York  Central 

Lines,  mi* 
Motor  Cars,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  38S2 
General    Railway    Signal    Co.:    Motor  Relay, 

Three  Position.  5122 
Germany,  Railway  Practice  It.  25. 
Gold  Car  Heating  ft  Lighting  Co. :  Thermostatic 

Car  Heating  Control,  l  s?2 
Golden- Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Co.: 

Automatic  Controlling  Altitude  Valve,  73f 
Watrr  Service  Valve,  Electrically  Operated, 


Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.:  Flexible  Metallic 
Hose,  1500 

Gould  ft  Eherhardt:  S  ha  per  for  Heavy  Service, 
1365* 

fsovernment  Ownership  of  Railways: 
Alaska.  300.  1119t 
France,  J  t  J 

Lines  Suppressed  in  Mexico,  R9t,  3621 
I'ere   Marquette,  Advocated,  226 
Prussian  Hessian  Slate  Railways,  933t,  935. 
1040 

State  and  Private  Railway  Accidents,  1165t 
Strikes,  375» 

Texas  State  Railroads,  J99,  1152 
(Government    Regulation    (See    also  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission:  also  State  Com- 
missions) : 

Commission  Regulation,  740t.  755.  867t 
Experiment  Suggested,  501.  1361 
Federal  Versus  State  Authority.  242 
Finley.  W.  W.  on.  251 
Future  and  the  Railroads,  4JJ 
Governor  Foss  on,  21 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission,  Grow- 

ing  Authority  of,  976t 
Music  of  Regulation,  607t,  412 
Objectionable  Public  Regulation,  1278 
Standards  and  Regulation,  6S7t 
State  Commissions,  Attitude  of,  440 
Texas  Regulation,  7_1,  210. 
Views,  New,  4Hr, 
Grade: 

Electrification  of  Heavy  Grades.  107* 
tirade  Reduction,  Limits  of,  740f,  2i0 
Heavier  Locomotives  vs.  Grade  Reduction, 
81.  491 
Grade  Crossings: 
Indiana,  514 
New    lersev.   HE,  SI 5. 
New  Vork.  1257  1330 


til 
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[Illustrated  articles  art  indicated  thus*;  Editorials  thurf;  Letters  to  Editor  thusXA 


lo.  : 

ntflori,  I50r^> 


Gride  Crossings  (Continued) : 

Report    of   American  Rail 
Assn.,  627* 

Toronto,  Canada,  121  3* 
Grade  Revision  (See  Construction,  New) 
Grand  Trunk: 

Grade  Separation  in  Toronto,  1213* 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Connection,  177 

Mikado  Locomotives,  1359* 

New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Affair. 
233t,  301,  446 

Providence   Extension,  824  f,  852 

Southern  New  England  Bonda,  513 

Southern  New  England  Inspection  by  Auto- 
mobile, 10791 

Staff  Meeting,  1079 

Terminal  atOttawa,  420t,  435* 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific:  Water  Tank.,  Steel,  735* 
Gravel  (See  Ballaat) 
Great  Britain  (See  England) 
Greenlaw  Manufacturing  Co.: 

Flexible  Metallic  Connector 

Lock  for  Steam  Hose 
Greenlee  Brothers  &  Co 

Machines,  1094' 

Greenwich   ft  Johnsonville:   Passenger  Stations 

Discontinued,  125 
Gulf,  Colorado  ft  Santa  Fe:  Tie*,  Service  Tests 

of.  34$ 


Hale  ft  Kilburn*  Co.:  Interior  Finish  for  Stctl 

Passenger  Cars,  1525* 
Hall-Scott  Motor  Car  Co.:  Motor  Car  for  In- 
ter urban  Service,  1000* 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company:  S.  S. 

Vaterland,  853 
Hancock  Inspirator  Co.:  Ejector  for 

Coal,  1613' 
HandlanBuck    Manufacturing  Co.: 

Radius  Lena  Signal  I  .amps.  557 
Harriman  Lines 
Harriman  T 
Headlight 
Heating: 

Charcoal  Heaters,  Baxter.  1230* 
Temperature  Regulating  Devices,  1526' 
Thermostatic  Car  Heating  Control,  1522 
Hcndcy  Machine  Co.: 

Milling  Machine,  Double  Head.  1422* 
Milling  Machine,  Geared  Spindle  Universal, 

He v wood    Bros,   ft   Wakefield   Co.:   Steel  Car 

Seats,  1467 
Highway  Crossing  (See  Grade  Crossings) 
Hill,  J.  J.:  Statistics  Criticised,  3201,  474),  661 1 
Hobart  Alfre*  Co.: 

Cylinders  with  Piston  Valves,  1401* 

Derail  Construction,  Steel.  738* 
Hoisting  and  Conveying: 

Bucket,  New  Style,  356* 

Coal  Handling  Bridge  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
599* 

Coal  Unloading  Dock,  Canadian  Pacific. 
1173* 

Crane,  Locomotive,  and  Pile  Driver.  Con- 
vertible, 1567* 

Cranes,  Locomotive,  Grand  Central  Term- 
inal, 560* 

Crane,  Wrecking  and  Erecting,  604* 

Craw,    Wrecking.    Large    Capacity,  488*. 

Derrick,  Hand,  for  Lifting  Heavy  Timbers, 

Elevator,  Otis  Inclined  Freight,  849* 
Erecting  Hooks  for  Handling  Deck  Plat* 
Girder  Spans.  347« 

Material  with  Derricks,  159 
e-Ton,  1400 
Car,  566* 

Trarsfr-er.ee    at    Freight  Ter. 


fUfetV^sulTVoo'  C<"Bf*nie,) 
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iew  Steam.  Used  as  a  Pile  Driver, 


Helepherage  System.  M.  K  ft  T,  1207J 
Unloading  Machines  and  Damage  to  Equip- 
ment, 15051,  1507* 

Holton  Internrban:  Motor  Car  Service,  1000* 

Hose: 

Air  Brake  Hose.  275*.  474},  869} 

Air    Brake    Hose.    Flexible    Metallic.  558, 

1500,  1611* 
Air  Brake  Hose  Specifications,  15061.  1509* 
Connectors,  Flcalble  Metallic,  1501* 
Coupler,  Steam  Hose,  1500 
Lock  for  Steam  Hose  Couplings,  1398* 
Squirt  Hose,  Armored,  1612* 
Trsin    Pipe    and    Connections    for  Steam 
Heat.  1484* 
Hospital,  Shop  Hospital  in  Hungary,  331* 
Hostility  (See  Public.  Railway's  Relations  with) 
Hudson   Bay   Railway:    First    Mile  Completed, 
1153 

Hungary:   Railway  Practice,  331*.  4l9t.  427*. 
'    ft  Broad  Top 


Central: 
I  Offered 


Aid  Offered  by  Employees,  1101,  1153 
enl  Farms,  176 


Illinois  Water  Supply  Association:  Water  Re- 
quired by  a  Large  Railway  System,  497 
Imperial  Appliance  Co.:  Box  Car  Steel  End,  63* 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.:  Air  and  Elec- 
tric Tools.  1521 
Indianapolis,    Columbus    ft    Southern  Traction 

Co.:  Ties,  Service  Tests  of.  345 
Industrial  Development  by  Railways  (See  Agri 
culture) 
.trial  Work*: 

Pile   Driver  and   Locomotive   Crane,  Con- 

vertible.  1567* 
Wrecker,  Accident,  557* 
Wrecking  Crane,  Large  Capacity,  488*.  766 
Injunction  (See  Legal  Decisions) 
Inspection  Car  (See  Motor  Car) 
Interchange   (See  Car  Service) 
Intercolonial  Railway : 

Accounting  Systems  Changed,  851 

International  Oxygen  Co.:  ( 

■""fit  .11 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association: 
Annual  Convention,  U63t,  1178* 
Lignite  as  a  Locomotive  Fuel,  47 If 
Report  on  Locomotive  Boiler  Scale,  1183 
Report  on  Self  Propelled  Cars.  1180* 
Report    on    Sub-Bituminous    and  Lignittc 
Coals,  1178 

International  Railroad  Matter  Blacksmiths'  As- 
sociation: Blacksmith  Foremen  Invited  lo 
Convention,  I47lt 
International  Signal  Co.:  Stock  Sales,  136t 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission    (See  also 
Interstste  Commerce  Commission  Rulings; 
also  Commerce   Court;   also  Legislation; 
also  Legal  Decisions) 
Accident  Bulletin  No.  44,  64;  No.  45,  1225 
it  Report,  C.  H.  ft   D.,  " 
1331.  179, 


319t.  4261 


Irvington, 


Accident   Report,   International   Railway  at 

Lockport.  N.  Y.,  812 
Accident  Report.  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 

at  Dresden,  676 
Accident  Report.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at 

Glen  Loch.  Pa.,  747 
Accident    Report.    Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati. 

Chicago  ft  St.  Louis, 
Accident  Report,  Union 

burg.  Neb..  1177 
Accident  Report,  Vandalia  at  Terre  Haute, 
1030 

Accident  Report,  Yaroo  ft  Mississippi  Yal 

lev  at  Mont*.  La..  216 
Accident  Statistics.  256,  655t 
Aim  of,  671 
Appointments,  469 1 
Authority.   Growing^  '^"t^, 

Biock  n^gnaim'and   Train^^Control  Board's 

Report,  292 
Block  Signal  Mileage.  1059.  1231 
Boiler  Inspection  Report.  I35t,  976t 
Boxes,  Fiber  Packing  Boxes,  Investigation, 

857 

Capitalization  Figures  Misstated,  376* 
Clark,   E.    E.,    denomination   Delayed,  32, 
233t.  469t.  481 

atistics.  Value  of,  994 
.lion   of    Material   Account,  I303t, 


Denuty 
Propt 


District  Re 


.  951 
Efficiency  of,  880 
Electric  Railway 

port,  357 
Express  Rate  Hearings,  814* 
F.spress  Rate  Reductions  Propesed,  362 
Freight   Rate  Increases  Asked  by  Eastern 
Roads,    1006,    10171.    1026,    1104,  1188, 
1194,  1210t.  1227 
Insignificant  Cases,  I056t 
Jurisdiction,  Primary,  406 
Lane,  Franklin  K  .  69 

New    York,    New    Haven    A   Hartford  In- 
vestigation, 963,  975 1    1040.  1102 
Passenger  Fares.  Specially  Reduced,  967 
Pipe   Lines  ana  the   Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  688 
Private  Car  Invertigation.  519 
Safety  Appliances,  Condition  of,  950 
Safety  Appliance  Inspectors,  237},  1055* 
Safety   Recommendations,  10771,  1099 
Telephone    Investigation.  184 
TiafiV  Statistics,  Proposed  Reports,  218 
Valuation  (Sec  Valuation) 
Water  Connections,  Investigation.  519 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Rulings  (Set 
also   Commerce    Court;    also    Legal  De- 


Superheaters,  289*  ')j>£ 


Bag  and  Baggage 
Baggage  Regulatiot 
Bar  Iron  Rates  Re 


and 

043 

Axle  Grease  Rale,  969 

■  Rates  Reduced,  1621 
ions.  687,  86St 
mi  sron  is.ie.  Reduced,  80 
Barrel  Kates  Increased.  185 
Barrel  Rate*  Reduced.  162! 
Boat  Lines  and  Connecting  Railways,  1622 
Break  Bulk  Rales  on  Grain,  1200 
Brick.  Common,  Rate  Reduced.  969 
Brick,  Fire,  Rates  Reduced,  403 
Brick  Rates  Not  Advanced.  367 

California   Demurrage  Rate  Increased,  It. 
32 

Canteloupe  and  Potato  Rates  Increased,  367 
Cars,  Preparation.  453 
Cars,  Responsibility  for  Furnishing,  452 
Cement,    Paving    and    Roofing  Kates,  In- 

creased,  30S 
Cement  Rate  Increased.  1107 
Cement  Rate  Reduced,  1336 
Chieago.^iuluth  Grain  Rates,  1622 
Class  Rstes  to  Watertown,  S.  D.,  1009 
Classification,   Report  on,  33 
Clay  Products  Rates  Increased,  307 
Coal  Rates  Within  the  Chicago  Switching 

District,  1234 
Coal  Ratea  Not  Increased,  452.  1 581 
Coal  Kate*  from  Iowa  to  the  Daltotas,  451 
Coal  Rate  Reduced,  403,  1045,  1582 
Coke  Rate*  Sustained,  1583 

Rales  Increased,  916 
Discriminated  Against,  32 
lust  Be  Considered.  453 
and  Classification  Rules,  1622 
ncentration  at   Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  Bls-theville,  Ark.,  1010 
Cotton  Seed  Rates.  1581 
Cottonseed  Rstes  Not  Advanced,  451 
Cottonseed  Rate  Reduced,  1043 
Cotton  Storage  Regulations,  308 
Crushed  Stone  and  Sand  and  Gravel  Rates 

Reduced,  916 
Damages  of  $2.50  Denied.  1107 
Demurrage  Charges  and  Inadequate  Facili- 
ties. SO 

Demurrage  Charges  Property  Assessed,  857 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Discriminated  Against,  32 
Distillers'  Dried  Grain  Reduced,  80 
Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe  Rates,  262 
Elevator  Case  Decided,  33 
Elcvstor  Decisions,  184 
Empty  Package  Rates,  223 
Equipment  ol  Insufficient  Capacity,  774 
Error  Results  in  Excessive  Charges,  223 
Excelsior  anil  Flaa  Tow  Rales,  1107 
Excelsior  Rates  Increased, 


Explosives  Rule  Changed,  115 
Express  Package  Incorrectly  Marked,  1156 
Fertiliser  Rate  Reduced,  451.  816,  1621 


Proportional  Rates  on  162] 


Fence  Post  Rales  Not  Advanced.  307 
Flaxseed  Products,  Export  Rates,  1622 
Flaxseed  Rales  Increased,  33,  80 
Fourth    Section    Applications    Denied,  80, 
1045 

Fourth  Section,  Relief  from,  307 
Fu«l  Wood  Rates  Not  Advanced,  451 
Furniture  Rates  Increased.  32 
Furniture  Rate*  in  (he  Northwest,  10 
Furniture  Rates  Reduced,  80 
Glass  Rates  to  High  Point.  1583 
Glaae  Sand  Rates  Reduced.  1156 
Glared  Paper  Rates  Reduced,  1621 
Grsin  Rales  Increased,  33 
Grain  Producti,  Proportional  Rate 
Grain  Products  Rates  Increased, 
Grain  Rales  Not  Changed.  969 
Grain  Rate*  Reduced.  80 
Grain  Rates  Unressonable.  185 
Grape  Fruit  Rates  Reduced.  80 
Ground  Iron  Ore  Rates  Increased.  1043 
Hamburg.  Mich  ,  nisrnminaled  Against.  816 
Hardware  Rates  Reduced.  856 
Hard  Wood  Lumber  Rates  Reduced.  817 
Hay  Rates  Increased,  262 
Hoop  Rates  Reduced,  856 
Horse  and  Mule  Rates  Increased,  308 
Ice  Rate  Reduced,  1156 
Import  Rales  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
1622 

Improper  Charges  Assessed,  916 

Indiana  Pvintt  Discriminated  Against, 

Iron  Ore  Rates  Found  Unreasonable. 

Joint  Rate*  Established,  8S6 

Knitted  Articles,  Rales  on,  224 

Lake  and  Rail  Class  Rates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Points,  1009 

Lake  an. 1  Rail  Rates  from  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory.  1009 

Linseed  Oil  Rate  Advanced,  520 

Live  Stock  Ratea,  261.  1200 

Log  Rate  Reduced.  1156 

Lumber  and  Crosstie  Rates 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Ruling*  (Con- 
Itnmtd): 

Lumber  Joint  Rates  Cancelled,  1 1  M 
Lumber  Kates  Nut  Advanced,  112 
Lumber  Rales  Reduced,  11  In 
Lumber   Rales  from   Southern   Mills  Sus- 
tained, Li&l 
Lumber  Tap  Line*  in  tbe  Southwest,  106 
Macon.  Ga.,  Discriminated  Againsr.  1122 
Manganese  Ore  Rates  Increased,  261 
Meat,  Fresh  Rates  Not  AdvancedTlll 
Middlrsboro,    Ky.,    Discriminated  Against, 

OS 

Milling  in-Transit  Case,  iili 
Milling  in-Trani.il    Privileges    at  Decaiur, 
111..  1622 

MiTTTna;  m  Transit  Privilege  Denied,  77a 
Minimum  Weight  and  Car  Sixes,  122 
Minimum  Weights  on  Corn,  431 
Minimum   Weight   Reduced,   22i.  liili 
Mixed  Carload  Rate,  ILL 
Mohair  Shipments,  Reparation  on,  223 
Nurses  and  Passes,  1 11*6 
Nut  Rates  Increased,  ill 
Overcharges  Collected,  1336 
Parting  Box  Rates,  402 

Psnhsndlc  Not  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 

1107 

Paper  Label  Rates  Reduced.  IOCS! 
Paper,  New*  Print,  Rales  Reduced.  242 
Passenger  Fare  Increased,  (156 
Passes  In  Colorado.  221,  234fV  814.  212 
Petroleum  Rates  Reduced,  12 
Pig  Iron  Rate  Increased,  ill 
Pig  Iron  Rates  Not  Increased,  16?' 
Plaster  and  Gypsum  Rock  Rates,  l.'M 
Plow  Handle  Kates  Reduced,  1011 
Porch  Work  Rates  Increased.  ZA1 
Potash,  Rates  Not  Unreasonable,  221 
Potato  Rates  Adjusted.  22.1 
Potato  Shipments  in  Winter,  1 107 
Pulp  Wood  Rates  Reduced,  167,  1211 
Reconsignment  Charges  al  Detroit,  Mich.,  ■■  i. 
Reconsigning  Charges  Reduced,  £54 
Refrigerstion  Charges  Increased.  1043 
Rhode  Island  Company,  Rates  to.  307 
Rose  Hill,  J II..  Discriminated  Against,  12 
Route,  Closing  of.  Forbidden,  UHJ 
Salt  Rates  Not  Advanced,  122 
Sand  Rale*  to  Houston.  Tex..  I  (Hi 
Sash,  Door  and  Wind  Kales  Not  Increased, 
111 

Scrap  Iron  Rales  Reduced,  222 
Shipment  Misroutcd.  816.  1422 
Smokeless  Powder  Rales  Reduced.  121 
Sugar  Rale  Reduced.  147,  Hi,  1 115 
Switching  Charges  Not  Increased,  ASa 
Switching  Service,  452 
Tariffs,  Charges  for.  1106 
Texas    City    Wharfage    Charges  Reduced, 

ma 

Texas  Common  Point  Case,  216 
Theories  on  Rate  Making,  221 
Through  Rates  and  Joint  Rates  Denied.  77 < 
Through  Rates  en   Shipments  Reconsigned, 
Ml 

Through  Routes  and  Joint  Rates  on  Grain 

Established,  SM 
Through  RoulesEslablished.  Hi 
Tobacco  Rate,  Carload,  221 
Transcontinental     Commodity     Rales  In* 

creased,  Ml 
Transfer  ofShiproent  Permitted,  942 
Trunk  Covering  Material   Rates  Increased, 

221 

Walsenburg  Coal  Field  Rale*.  UZ 
Water  and  Rail  Route  Restored,  221 
Western  Classification  Decision,  111 
Wharfage  Practice*  Discriminatory,  1423 
Whiikey  Rates  Reduced,  gfi 
Window  Sash  Rates  Reduced.  104.1 
Wool  Shipment*,  Reparation  on,  221 
Yellow  Pine  Lumber  Rate*  Reduced,  451 
Iron  and  Sleel  (See  alto  Rail;  also  Wheel's!  so 
Welding! : 

Alloys  and  Heat-Treated  Steel  in  Loco- 
motive Construction,  I369t,  I  ilk' 

Castings.  Small  Steel,  1*70* 

Electrolysis,  Report  of  American  Railway 
Engineering  Assn.,  "0B 

Ingot  Manufacture.  111.  241*.  390 

Sheet  Piling.  Sleel,  HOT^ 

Structures,  f.sn* 

Vanadium  Sleel  Driving  Axles  and  Frsmes, 
1254 


Jacobs-Shupert  U.  S.  Firebox  Co.: 

Boiler  Tests.  385*,  7841 

Firebox  TestsrSjJ. 
Jenkins  Bros.:  RrassGnte  Valve.  )S01» 
Johns-Manville  Co..  H,  W.:  FlexibleHose.  New. 

Joliet ^ Railway  Supply  Co.: 
Roller  Side  Bearings.  15-1 
Truck  Centering  Center  Plate.  1524* 

Justice,  Philip  S-.  4  Co. :  Reliance  Junior  Jour- 
nal Jack.  1266* 


Kanos  Glv  Terminal  Railway  Co.:  Kansas  City, 

Mo..  Passenger  Terminal.  1171* 
Kendrick    Improved    Valve    Co.:    Angle  Cock. 

12*5* 

Kentucky  ft  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad:  Bridge 

Over  Ohio  River,  S2i 
Kemke  Railway  Equipment  Co.:  Keyoke  Draft 

Gear  Attachment.  H04» 


Klauer  Manufacturing  Co.:  Charcoal  Car  Heater, 
l  J.m» 

Knight,  John  C,  Inc. : 

Accelerating  and  Brake  Cylinder  Sustaining 
Valve,  Automatic.  :4tiS* 

Safely  Attachments,  Sauvage  Air  Brake, 
1423* 

L 

Labor  (See  Employee) 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co. :  Sheet  Piling,  Steel.  1565* 
Lake  Shore  fli  Michigan  Southern: 

Annual  Report,  65St*.  421 

Bridge  Over  Buffalo  River.  197* 

Car  Shops  at  Ashtabula,  513 

Mikado  Locomotives,  987* 
Lamp  (See  Lighting) 

Lea-Courtney  Co.,  Inc. :  Saw,  Cold  Metal.  1367' 
Lea  Equipment  Co..  Saw,  Cold  Cut-Oil.  n?i* 
Legal  (decisions  (See  also  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Rulings:  also  State  Commis- 
sion Rulings;  also  Legislation;  also  sub- 
jects; also  Commerce  Court): 
Accounts  Called  for  in  Arkansas  Rate  Cases. 
IM7 

Adams  Express  Subject  to  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law.  1422 

Anthracite  Coal  Case,  85ft.  997 

Archibald.  Judge.  GulttyTXLi 

Automatic  Block  Signal  Law,  Indiana,  Valid. 
1623 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Financing  and  Maryland 
Railroad  Commission,  1 109 

Berths,  Upper.  Vacant.  406 

Bill  of  Lading  Charge,  Fraudulent.  Dis- 
missed. 1 137 

llonds.   Issuance  of,  1M 

Carrier  Responsible  forSafe  Transportation. 
1109.  uiz 

Charter  Intensions  and  Incorporation  Fees 
142J 

Commerce  Court  Overruled.  Rate*  from  New 

Orleans,  185.  212.  236t 
CommutationTNewV'ork-Philadelphia,  1623 
Corporation  Tax  Exemptions,  85* 
Creditors,  Unsecured.  101 0 
Damages  and  Old  Style  Coupler,  961 
Demurrage,  Discontinuation,  Fine*  for,  44*. 
Demurrage  Law  in  Vermont  Void.  si 
Demurrage  Law,  Reciprocal,  Invalid.  Si 
Eggs  Broken.  Damages  for.  221 
Employers'  Liability  Law,  Interpretation  of. 

Employers'  Liability  Law  of  Indiana  Sus- 
tained, 1 109 
Grab  Iron  Law  Enforced  in  Indiana.  HI 
Headlight  Law  in  Indiana.  223 
Hours  of  Service  I  .aw,  2HB 
Hours-of-Service   Law   Applies   to  L'nwrit- 

ten  Train  Orders.  1201 
Houn-of-Service  Law  Fines,  212.  2fli 
Hours  of  Service  Law  Sustained.  i22 
Hours-of-Service  Law,  Towcrmen.   1 1 09 
International  Coal  Mining  Suit.  It. 3-1 
Interstate  Commerce,  Definition  of.  1 23s 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  Supreme,  51 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission  Jurisdic- 
tion, Primary.  4 IK 
Late  Interstate  Train*  and  State  Commis- 
sions. 916 

Lienor  Delivery  Law.  Fine  for  Violation  of. 

Louisville  ft  Nashville  and  Western  Union. 
11 

Machine  Shops  Cannot  Be  Moved,  i  itiQ 
Mileage  Coupons  in  Georgia.  4iV. 
Milk  Loading  on  tbe  B.  ft  O  .  1421 
Minnesota  Rate  Case,   I248t,   llOit,  1318. 

l:..S 

Oil  Rate  Law  in  Kansas.  221 
Oil  Transportation  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
1623 

Passenger  Fare  Reductions  In  Alabama,  iiiw 
Passes  and  Liability,  4£4 
Postal    Weighing   Orders    Reversed.  1533*. 
15K5 

Rehntes.  Fines  for.  74,  817,  912.  lorn 
Reciprocal  Demurrage  Law  of  Oregon  Un- 
constitutional, 1109 
Safety  Appliance  Action  in  Porto  Rico,  221 
Safety  Appliance  Law  Fines,  257.  445 
Schroeder.  W.  H,  Aruuitted,  1614 
Seaboard   Air  TJne   Connecting   Track  at 

Lawrencevile,  1201 
Sherman   Law  Violated 
126 

Shrereport  Case.  994 

Smoke  Ordinance,  Fine  for  Violation  of.  766 

C-...1.  r.  ■  r-      ■  , .     ini,  " 


Full  Crew  Law  in  Newle 
Full  Crew  Law  in  New  York, 


ed  by  Six  Roads.  35, 


Southern  Pacific  Lands.  104 .< 
SOU  Rale  Laws  Sustained.  ] 


1586,  I595t 
inTesas.  1215 


Station  Building  Compulsory  ... 
Street   Railroads  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Law,  1421 

Track  Laborers'  Injury  and  Federal  Law. 

12Q1 
Train  Tax.  1M 

Transportation    Service    Ordered  Restored. 

8J-  89t.  115 
Twenty  eieht-lfour    Is*    Prosecutions.  44. 

224.  445 

Undercharge.  Cannot  Be  Recovered.  UM 
Weight  of  Shipment.  Sentence  for  Misstat- 
ing.  1122 

legislation  (See  also  Government  Regulation . 
also  Commerce  Court;  also  Inleflite 
Commerce  Commission :  also  Inlersiate 
Commerce  Commission  Rulings;  alto  Stale 
Commission  Rulines) : 
Anti-Trust  Railrruid  Law.  West  Virginia,  U12 
Arbitration  Bill  Proposed,  472t,  1328 


aws  in  New  York,  1614. 


Legislation  (Ccnlmmrd); 

Charter*  in  Missouri,  244 
Construction  and  Legislation,  1 194 
Full  Crew  Law*  and  LegislationT'o23t.  SL12 
Full  Crew  Law  in  Arkansas,  811 
Full  Crew  Law  in  Missouri,  931t,  ML  '039, 

ersey,  810 
-ork.  685,  781t,  221 
Full  Crew  Law  Proposed  in  Illinois.  470t 
Grade  Crossings  in  Indiana.  HI 
Grade  Crossings  in  New  Jersey.  315.  481 
Headlight  Laws,  292,  xlO 
Hours  of  Service  Law 
161  5 

Inefficiency  of,  742t 

Labor  Lobby,  10l6t 

Liquors  on  Trains  in  Indiana,  309 

Liquor  Transportation  to  Prohibition  Dis- 
trict. 470t.  516 

Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission. 
1580,  1609,  142J 

Ne"w  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
Electric  Ilae*.  15B0.  1609.  1422 

Operation  of  Railways  and  Legislation,  1 146 

Passenger  Fares  in  Oklahoma,  514.  I  nr.  t 

Passes  in  Connecticut,  ill 

Passes  in  Illinois.  1039,  1055J 

Public  Service  Commission  Created  in  West 
Virginia, 

Railway  Incorporations  in  Missouri,  961 
Texas  Laws,  New,  852 
Theft  from  Cars,  Law  Against.  766 
Tipping  in  Arkansas,  811 
Trespassing  in  Washington,  909 
Utilities  Commission  tn  Missouri.  7U. 
Votes  Bought  by  Legislation.  825t 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  in  New  York, 
1039.  1112 
Lehigh  Valley: 

Agricultural  Specialist,  1 1 0-4 
Bridge  Fire,  L52U2 

Cut  off,  Ashmore  to  Hay's  Creek,  759* 
Mikado  Locomotives,  J 408* 
Motorists.  Flashlight  Signals  lo  Slop.  1232 
New  York  Terminus.  £11 
Thomas,  E.  B.,  on  Agriculture.  121 
Liberty  Manufacturing  Co.:  Arch  Tube  Cleaner. 
1300* 

Lighting  (See  also  Association  of  Railway  Elec- 
trical Engineers) : 
Acetylene  Mantle  Lamp.  1468 
Automatic  Signals,  111* 
Axle  Lighting  System,  1037* 
Ball  Bearing*  on  Axle  Lighting  Generators, 

146o* 

Block   Signal   and   Train   Control  Board's 

Report.  2J3 
Electric  Lighting  of  Steel  Passenger  Car*. 

h£2 


Fan  and  Lighting  Fixture,  1420* 
Handlan's  Radius  Lens  Signal  I.amiis.  5  57* 
Hesdlight.  Deflectable  Needed.  381,  66)1 
Headlight.  Electric,  1365*.  122fP^ 
Headlight    Minimum  Nnjuirements  for.  1214 
Pintsch    Gas    Light    with    Electric  Ignition. 
1498* 

Postal  Csr  Lighting.  149.  669* 

Postal  Car  Lighting  Fixtures,  f.-H  1  * 

Quart!  Lamp,  1 523* 

Semaphore  Long-Time  Burning  Oil,  402 

Tilting  Lam?,  Automatic,  1407* 

Train  Lighting,  1483* 

Vestibule  Lighting  Fixture.  1420* 
Lima  Locomotive  Corporation:  Pacific  Type  Lo- 
comotive. Erie.  12221 
Liquor  (See  Employee;  alto  Legislation) 

Little  Miami  Railroad,  Annual  Report  for  1852, 

1314 
Locomotivr : 

Ash  Pan  (See  Locomotive  Firebox) 

Axles  (See  Wheel) 

Baldwin    Locomotives    Built    During  1912, 

zm 

Bearings  (See  Bearings) 
Boll.  Kling.  298* 

Construction.  Alloys  and  Heat-Treated  Steel. 

1169T.  1376* 
Construction,  Materials  Used  in.  1 1??* 
Duplicate  Parts  for  Locomotives,  1280* 
Firing  (See  Fuel) 
Frame*.  Cast  Sleel,  1343t,  1347 
Frames  Vanadium  Steel,  1254 
Fuel  (See  Fuel) 

Grades  and  Heavier  Locomotive*,  ft.  49t. 
107* 

Headlights  (See  Liehting) 
Injector*.  Non-Lifting.  I425t 
Mam  and  Side  Rods.  I343t.  11502 
Mallets.  Norfolk  ft  Western.  102c' 
Mikado*.  Grand  Trunk,  1.159- 
Mikados.  L.  S    4  M.  S  .  9° 7* 
Mikado*.  Lehigh  Valley,  1403* 
Narrow    Gage    Mikado.    East    Broad  Top. 
1606* 

Pacific  Type   Locomotive.   D.,   L.   ft   W  , 
1390* 

Pacific  Type  Locomotive,  Erie.  LJiSLZ*. 
Pacific  Tyne  Locomotive,  N.  Y..  N.  IL  ft 

fiL  1293* 
Parking.  Grapho- Metal.  336* 
Progress  in  Locomotives,  I344t 
Repairs  Timelv.  1055T 
Service  Recorder,  1610* 
Speed  Gear,  Hydraulic.  J5?7» 
Stayholt.  Flexible.  1299*71214 
Superheater  (See  Superheater) 
Switch  Engine*  with  Superheaters.  289* 
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GENERAL  INDEX—  Continued. 

[Illustrated  articles  or*  indicated  thus*;  Editorials  thusi;  Letters  to  Editor  tkust] 


Locomotive  (Continuti): 

Testing  l>Uot,  Lm.cmty  of  Illinois.  7 11'. 

ltd 

Three  Cylinder  Locomotives.  U69t.  ULU 
Trucks  (See  Truck*) 
Valve  (See  Valve) 
Water  Joint.  H'.m' 
Whistling.  Slovenly,  744J,  1058} 
Locomotive  Boiler  (Sec  also  Master  Boiler  Mak- 
ers' Association ) : 
Combustion  in  Locomotive  Practice,  I  '?fl* 
Early  Explosion,  1411* 
Federal  Inspector's  Report.  135t.  976 1 
Injectors.  Non  Lifting,  142Sf 
Inspection,  n>*n 

Jacobs-Sbupcrt  Boiler  Testa.  JS5*-  7B4J 
Maintenance  of  Locomotive  Boilers,  1.111* 
Scale.  LlBi 

Superheater  Tubes,  Charcoal  Iron.  1266 
Waahing.  iliil 
Locomotive    Cylinder:    Cylinders    with  Piston 

Valves.  Llfll*. 
Locomotive.  Electric: 

Direct  Current  Locomotive,  Butte.  Anaconda 

ft  Pacific.  I3S7* 
Maintenance.  U4.it,  U121 
New  York  Central  Lines.  UX 
Switching  Locomotives  at  Harlem  Terminus. 
N.  V..  N.  1L  It  ILx  I"l 
Locomotive  firebox: 
Arch.  Hiick.  L1H 
Arch  Tube  Cleaner,  1300' 
Fire  l)o<ir,  Improved,  1264*  .„.. 
Mechancal    Stokers,    lll7t.    I277t.  1285*. 

1  too-    |  ,W.  1*14 
Mechanical  Stoker,  Gee,  4881 
Mecliamr.il  Stokers.  Stieet.  1504 
Sectional  Crown  Sheet  Firebox,  42,9  ■  till 

Tests,  iii: 

Locomotive.  Freight : 

East  Broad  To,-.  Narrow  Cage  Mikado.  161)6* 
Graud  Trunk  Mikado  locomotives.  l.liV* 

L.  S  4  M.  S.  Mikado*  2821  .   

Lehigh  Valley.  Mikado  Locomotive*.  UCB* 
Norfolk  &  Western  Mallet*.  10251 

Locomotive,  Passenger- 

Delaware.   Lackawanna  A  Western.  Pacific 

Tvpc  Locomotive.  1.100* 
Erie,  Pacific  Type  locomotive.  I.M?'  _ 
New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Hartford,  Pacific 
Tvpc  l  ocomotive.  1293* 

Locomotive  Performance: 

Handling  Locomotive*  in  Germany,  1L  25 

Locomotive  Stoker  to.:  Street  I-ocomottve  Sto- 
kers, lim 

locomotive  Su  lerliralct  Co.:  Highly  Superheated 

Steam.  I've  of,  2X11  _      .    .  _ 

Lodge  &  Sliit'lrv  Machine  Tool  Co,-.  Lathe.  En- 

gine.  I  JOT* 
Long  Island  Railroad: 

Nicotine  and  Caterpillars,  1815 

Ticket  Issuing  Machines,  Lhl 
Louisville  ft  Nashville: 

Embankment  Protection,  ill 

Passenger  Bulletin,  ill 

Pasacngrr  Fare  Redui-tion*.  1111 

Western  Union  Difficulty.  81 
Lubrication:  _  ..  m 

Air  Cylinders  of  Air  Pumps.  Oiling  System. 

1  ■!  -  ' 

Force  Feed  Lubricator.  1121.  1267* 

Graphite  for  Locomotives.  1085 

Waste  Soaking  Tanks.  I'm;* 

Winter  and  Rummer  Oils,  62 
Lumhrr  (See  Tie*  and  Timber! 
Lutx-Wcbster     Eneinceriog    Co. :  Compression 
Wrench.  15032 

M 

McConway  ft  Torley  Co.:  Penn  Freight  Coupler. 

l  i  :  -  ■ 
MtCntil  ,V  Co.: 

Force  Feed  Lubricator.  III'.  1267* 
Lever  Kraft  Gear.  I  t29* 
Locked  Lid  Journal  BoX  1525! 
Pedestal    lournal    Box    with    Steel  Inverts. 
ifisi* 

Pinlc**  Lid  Journal  Box.  15"* 

Swivel  Drawbar  YnVr  14021 
McCord  Manufacturing  Co.:  Window  Weather 

Stripping.  15111  _ 
McKeen    Motor    Car    Company:    Narrow  (age 

Cars  for  Australia,  242! 
Machine  Toots:  ....  .„.. 

Ail/ing  >nd  Boring  Machine..  1014 

■torine  Tools,  Expansion.  I  in?* 

Crank  Planer.  Heavy  Service.  1265* 

Dull.   F.lcrtric   Rock.  lEU! 

Drill,  llieh  Dutv  Radial.  ]3<>0* 

Drill    Improved.  Radial.  12*4* 

Drill*.  Air  and  Electric,  152J 

Gearing  in  Midline  Tools,  1404T 

Crindine  Machine.  I2ft7*.  Lain! 

Lathe.  Engine.  1301  * 

laillir.  Reed  Osted  Hrad  12661  ,  ..... 
l  athe.  Twelve  S^eed  (iearrd  Head  for.  15281 
Lathe.  Vertical  Turret.  Speed  Change  Meeh- 

aniMti  for.  ' 
Milling  Machine,  Double  Head.  1422! 
MIHine  Machine.  Geared  Spindle  Universal. 

1302* 

Pile   Driver   arid    I -oco  motive   Crane.  Con- 
vertible. 15821         .         _      ,  ..... 
Pile  Drivers  of  Thew  Steam  Shovel.  1561! 


Machine  Tools  (CunlinutdJ : 

Pit  Jack.  Hydraulic,  1265* 

Saw.  Cold  Cut-OS,  1421* 

Saw.  Cold  Metal.  1367* 

Saw,  Fleeter  Kail.  »"»' 

Saw,  Heavy  Combined  Rip  and  Cut  off.  1121 

Shaper.  Heavy  Duty  Back  Geared.  11201 

Shaper  for  Heavy  Service.  1 J65* 

Shear  and  Riveter,  Coupler  Yoke,  1521! 

Use  of,  Growing.  14031 
Mali],  William,  Reminiscences  of,  81 1 
Mail: 

Parcel  Post,  Volume  of  Packages.  112 
Railway  Mail  Pay,  i±L  444.  2581 
Maintenance  of   Equipment:   Maintenance  Coat 

and    Duly   Performed   by   Freight  tars. 

8231,  fill! 

Maintenance  uf  Way:  (See  also  Rail:  also  Tie* 
and  Timber;  also  Accounting;  also  Hoist* 
ing  and  Conveying;  al*o  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association}: 
Adung  and  Boring  Ties,  \2i 
Ballast  (See  Ballast) 

Blow  Torch  for  Cleaning  Snow  and  Ice 
from  Swilche*.  till 

Boarding  Canto.  14221 

Boll  Puuer,  -'SO'.  10791* 

Bridge  and  Water  Service  Department  Com- 
petition (See  Competition) 

Bridge  Stan  Renewals  Under  Traffic.  15252 

Bucket,  New  Style.  1561 

Cinders,  Handling  of,  JJ7t 

Classification  of  Material,  161 

Clocks.  Time,  for  Track  Walkers.  ]ML 

Company  vs.  Contract  Work,  490t 

Cost  and  How  to  Count  It,  1077 1.  1082 

Creeping  of  Rails,  10821  .... 

FZfncicncy  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Labor, 
inn? 

Embankment  Protection,  ill  . 
Extra  Gang  Competition  (See  Competition) 
Fence  Posts,  Concrete,  Zifll 
Flood  (See  Flood) 

Foreman  Problem  Competition  (See  Compe- 
tition)  „ 

Handling  Maintenance  Material.  LM 
Handling  Material  in  Small  Yards.  160 
Handling  Material  with  Derrick*.  1521 
Handling  Supplies  Through  the  Store  De- 
partment. Jju  _  _  _  _ 
Handling  Track  Material  on  the  P.  &  L.  F_. 
1822 

Heaving.  Remedy  for,  JJ7t 
Injury,  Cause*,  of,  512.  .„_„. 
Inspect-on  by  Automobile.  10791 
Labor  Shortage,  Preparing  tor  33/ T 
Material  Yards  Small,  180. 
Meals.  Grafting,  I077t 
Organnation  for  Combined  Forces.  3J9J 
Pans.  Heating  Track.  4091.  4261 
Preparing  for  the  Seasons  Work.  Ail.  4321 
Program  Work.  Value  of.  "e>6t 
Rail  Rrace  and  Tie  Plate  Combined,  1261 
Rail  Curving.  i*X  lOtSl 
Rail  Laying,  MST  _  ..... 

RaiK  Heavy,  and  Maintenance  Cost.  1;S>T 
Rust  Prevention.  545 
Safety  Committee.  I-ocal.  155.  1525 
Safety  Competition  (See  Competition) 
Safetv  Details.  1425.  1022 
Safety  of  Employee*.  828 
Safety  First.  2dL,  1097 
Safety  and  Foremen.  SM 
Safetv  and   Supervision.  15AS 
Safety  in  Track  W..rk.  SHU 
Safety  and  Use  of  Tool*.  550 
Screw.  Spike.  Development.  4K9t.  aSSl 
Section  Car  (See  Motor  Car) 
Sie"*l   and   Track    Maintenance  Combined, 
g°* 

Snow  Fncineerine.  Ji-t 
Snow  Plow.  Pilot.  2551  , 
Snow   Removal  bv   Steam   Radiation.  4S»t. 
122 

Sn  w  S'ldc*       'lovei'  hv  Blasting.  142 

St.iWr  P.dler.  New.  15211  .  . 

Staking  Out  Track  Connections.  1'4*.  491 J 

Storing  and  Handling  Competition  (See  Com- 
petition) „        .  .„ 

Storing  and  Handling  Material.  152 

Supervision.  Lack  of.  1555 1 

Telephone*.  Portable,  for  Extra  Gang.  10852 

Tie  Renrwine  on  Viaducts,  1511 

Tool  Data.  8aUL  ... 

Track  Construction.  3J91 

Tra'k  Fastenings  Made  by  Southern  Pacific. 
laU 

Track  Tank.  Design  and  Maintenance.  E25 
Weeds  Killed  bv  Chemicals.  SOS! 
W-nier  Cnndi|ino«  and  Their  Remerhes,  125 
Winter  Force.  Utilitv  of.  121 
Winter.  Handling  Work.  122 
Winter  Methods  Competition  (See  Competi- 
tion) 

Winler  Track  Work.  121 

Winter  Water  Stations,  121 

\V;,e  Snlieer.  lift* 
Mahr  Fuel  Oil  nnrner  Co  •  OH  Burner*.  1522 
Mannine    MjxwrM  *  Moore.  Inc.:  Milling  Ma- 
chine  Do.ihle  Head.  14222 
Master  Boiler  Maker*'  Awociation:  Annual  Con- 
vention. 1 190 
Ma.fr  Car  Builder*'  Asanclatinn: 

ReneKt*    from    Convention*.    ltO-'t.  I404t. 


Matter  Car  Builders'  Association  (Continuti) : 
Committee  Reports.  Promptness  of,  I248t 
Co-operation  with  Other  Associations.  1278t. 

.  J'.ii' 
Dues,  1422 

Exhibit  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  124/ 1,  1J4J*.  140J-t.  1421t 
Experience  Meeting,  L5061 
Hoae,  275 1 
Interviews,  1412 

Lesson*    from    Other   Associations.  1277T, 


sddresa.   142St.  1426t. 


flriicers.  Election  of.  151& 
Past  Presidents,  1407 
President    Fuller  *  A 

1430*.  1  S05t 
PiocecJmgsTUilil.  1475'.  15021 
Registration  in  1911-I2-1J,  1428 
Registration,  I25S,  1295,  lJ6i  1397 
14M.  14'JK 

Report  on  Abuse  of  tbe  Repair  Card.  1461. 
I4R9 

Report  on  Air  Brake  Hose  Specification, 
l:'.".t.  11L,''  .    _    .  _ 

Report  on  Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam 
Equipment.  14251.  14J7.  l<0St 

Repot!  on  Capacity  Marking  of  Freight 
Cars,  1490 

Report  on  Car  Construction.  15061.  HI?* 
Report  on  Car  Trucks,  147  It.  I4g0» 
Report  on  Car  Wheel*.  ^ZEL  1442! 
Report  on  Coupler  and   Draft  Equipment. 

I426t.  14Jg'.  1421 
Report  on  Damage  to  Freight  Equipment  by 

Unloading  Machines,  1S0S*.  15021 
Report  on  Freight  Car  Repair  Bills,  14&0. 
Report  on  Lettering  Car*.  1420 
Report  on  Nominations,  1412 
Report    on    Overhead    Inspection    of  Box 

Cars.  147lt,  14221 
Report  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material. 

HC'f 

Report  on  Retirement  of  20-  and  25-Ton 
Cars  from  Interchange  Service.  1472t, 
lafl? 

Report  on  Revision  of  Form  of  Prefent 
Specifications.  1512 

Report  on  Revision  of  Standards  and  Recom- 
mended Practice.  14521 

Report  on  Revision  of  the  Rulea  of  Inter- 
change. 1451.  1421      .  w      .  , 

Report    on    Rules    for    Loading  Materials. 

i4;<,* 

Report  on  Safety  Appliances.  1425 

Report  on  Specifications  for  Freight  Cat 
Truck  Sides  and  Bolster*.  14881 

Report  on  Tank  Car*.  1488  .  _  , 

Report  on  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equip- 
ment. 142St,  I4U» 

Report  on  Train  Lighting.  148.1 

Report  on  Train  Pipe  and  Connections  for 
Steam  Heat.  1481* 

Track  Exhibit.  1402 

Vice-President.  New.  1S?I>» 
Mexican  Central:  Accident  near  Tula,  Mex..  210. 
Mexic<i. 

Car  Shortage.  U 

Disturbance,  1152 

Lines  Suppressed.  821.  2821 
Michigan  Central:  Annual  Rcpo 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 

Chicago  Entrance.  212   

Employee*'  Investments.  1012.  1 101 
Minnesota    Federation    of    Commercial  Club* 

Legislation  and  Construction.  1124 
Mirsouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas: 

Industrial  Development.  15211 

Katy  Office  r^fficiency  Association,  1101 

Operation  Study.  11821 

Refrigeration  Depsrtment.  1614 

Teloherage  System.  12021 

Valuation  Committee,  1121 
Mis*oiiri  Pacific: 

Accident  a!  Brant  Sidines,  1 SE3 

Demonstration  Farms,  218.  402 
Molonev   Oil   ft   Manufacturing  Co. 

I^ina-Time  Burning  Oil,  802 
Monarch  Controller   Company.  ltd 

Brake  Slack  Adjuster,  8011 
Monarrh  Sleet  Castings  Co.:  Lion  Freight  Coup- 
ler. 1504! 

Mononeahrla     Railroad-     Monongahela  River 

tl-idee.  9lt.  SJ2 
Monorail  Service  Abandoned.  1211 
Morse  Twist  Drill  ft  Machine  Co.:  Grinding  Ma- 
chine. 14021 
Motor  fSee  Electric  Motor) 
Motor  Car: 

Electric  Trucks.  11221 
Electrical  Equipment.  E2Z  _    .  _„ 
Chicago  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Motor  Cars. 
25ZJ12*. 

Drake  Ga*  Electric  Car'*  Fvhihition  Run.  22 
FalrbsnV*  Morse  Car.  2125 
Gasolene  Motor  Car  for  Interurban  Serv- 
ice.  UHi 

Gasoline  Motor  Car.  San  Pedro.  Los  An- 

rele*  ft  Salt  1  .iVe.  22 
Home  Made.  5441 
Inspection  bv  Automobile.  ]07'it 
xe*0«erM  fstl  Generator.  1s79* 
\'-,--..n  Gi-r  (  nr.  for   X-i»traIia.  2421 
•WVinrd  Motor  Car.  255 
«»,irer  n-*,ilene  Tnick*.  U0 
Storage  llatterv  Car.  Boston  ft  Albany.  511 


Report.  SSQt,  626. 
ft  fiault  Ste.  Marie 


Semaphore 
Automatic 
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Mount   Hood   Railway  Power  Co.:  Electrifica- 
tion, 222. 

Museum:  Railway  Muacum,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 910 

N 

Naahville,    Chattanooga   A    St.    Louia:  Doubt* 

Tracking,  1035* 
Nathan  Manufacturing  Company: 
Can  Cock.  Never  Leak.  U00* 
Lubricating  the  Air  Cylinder!  ol  Air  Pumps, 

Device  for,  lJol* 
Safety   Cut-Out Valve   for    Water  Gages, 
1260* 

National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners: 

Accident*,  Their  Cauaea  and  Remedy,  l± 
National  lirapliite  Lubricator  Co.:  Graphite  for 

Locomotive*.  1063 
National  Indicator  Co.:  Train  Indicator!,  224; 
National   Industrial    Traffic   League:  Claasinca- 

rion  by  Government.  Protest  Against.  £QA 
National  Oil  Gas  Generator  Co.;  Kerosene  Gas 

Generator,  I  '3Q-* 
National   Railway  Appliance*  Association  (See 

American    Railway    Engineering  Associa- 

Don) 

National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Annual  Report,  4t. 

National  Trans  continental  Railway  (See  Grand 

Trunk  Pacific) 
National  Tube  Co.:   Roumanian  Journal  Box. 

mn 

New  England  Conference  on  Transportation.  S41 
New  EngUnd  Railroad  Club:  Car  Wheels.  1£2J 
New  England  Railroad  Cotmniaaion  Proposed,  201 
New  England  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.:  Pay- 
ment of  Operators.  8651 
New  York  Subway  (See  Subway) 
New  York: 

Accident  on  the  Elevated  Railroad.  216 
Bridge  Over  Hudson  River  Proposed,  lifi 
Freight  Terminal  Problem,  826f.  Sli 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  2T5T7  259.  279*. 

709  *"-* 
Harbor  Traffic.  122 
New  York  Central  4  Hudson  River: 
Annual  Report,  422t.  46± 
Box  Car  Steel  End.  bSl 
Electric  Locomotive,  Articulated. 
Flanger  Sign,  Removable.  I  577* 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  235 1.  259,  279*. 

Pim^Dti  ver  of  Thew  Steam  Shovel,  H6t* 

Third  and  Fourth  Track  Construction.  StM* 

Track  Inspection.  L52 

Tree  Planting,  2fl2 
New  York  Central  Line*: 

Accidents  li>  Lrrniloyces,  122 

Flood  Damage.  *"~* 

Safety  First.  IUl.  "0? 

Steel  Coaches.  1261 

Wrecking  and  Erecting  Crane.  604* 
New  York,  Chicago  at  St.  Louia,  Bridge  Over 

Buffalo  River  2Qfi* 
New   York   Dock   Co.:    Hoisting   Machine*  at 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  mm 
New  York  Dock  Railway.  ai2 
New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford: 

Accident  near  BraMtree,  Mass.,  1  *»t 

Accident  Record.  ttl£ 

Accident  at  Stamford,   1 5.11 1.  15321.  Liifl. 

1594*.  l£M 
Accident  at  Warehouse  Point.  624 
Accident  at  Westport,  atn» 
Automatic  Stop  Prire.  56^  f,S4 
Bridge  at  New  London  Proposed.  44? 
Co-operation  with  Employee*.  222 
Crossover*.  115.  4_4j.  782t 
Delayed  Trains.  Information  Regarding,  912 
Electric  Switchers  at  Harlem  Terminus.  1 331 
F.nginemen.  Surprise  Tests,  117 
Financial  Investigation.  161  975t.  10-10.  l  ioj 
Freight  Station,  New.  at  New  York.  5JA 
Grand  Trunk  Affair.  2J5f.  ML.  446 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  235*.  259,  279'. 

244 

Industrial  Bureau  Renort.  Zl 
Lime  Ground  for  Fanners.  II*? 
Massachusetts   Railroad   Commission's  Attj* 

tude,  Lli 
Merchants'  Limited,  400  446 
New  England's  Attitude,  JJ6,  824t 
Officers  Charged  with  Manslaughter,  28.  4Bt. 

10561 

Pacific  Type  Locomotive.  1293* 

Parlor  and  Sleetiine  Car  Service  Transferred 
to  Pullman  Co,.  2S 

Pensions,  209.  1 1 93 

Safety  First  Movement.  387 

Steamship  Lines.  122 

Switching  Service.  Electric.  1113 

Trespasser*.  If"! 
New  York  Railroad  Club: 

Discipline.  Raltlmore  A  Ohio.  1 1  ?R 

Electrical  Meeting.  I34t.  739t 
New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston: 

Complaints  to  President.  342. 

Ticket  System,  urn 
Nickel  Chrome  Chilled  Car  Wkeel  Co.:  Nickel 

ired  Car  Wheels,  1  5 > 
Nobel  Prite  for  Phv*ic«,  bill 
Norfolk  Southern:  Extension  to  Charlotte.  1315* 
Norfolk  &  Western: 

Electrification,  1319 

Gondola  Car.  Ninety-Ton.  141 

Mallet  Locomotives.  tOM* 

Passenger  Traffic  at  Chicago.  1 1 7 

Valuation  Plan.  '  wi 
Northern  Pacific: 

Bureau  of  Efficiency.  12Z 

Tie*,  Service  Tests  of.  ili 


Officer  (See  also  Education;  also  Organisation; 
also  Public,  the  Railway s'  Relation  with; 
also  Employee): 
Accidents  and  Oflicera,  78 It.  7841 
Conductor's  Authority,  4261.  7B7j 
Co-operation  with  Employees.  J9v 
Foremen,  Future  Supply,  1V1U, 
Foreman  Problem,  i±±  J5j_,  iit,  m, 
10S2,  lliki        —  — 1 
Foreman  Problem  Competition  (See  Compe- 
tition) 

Foremen,  Systematic  Training  of,  10781 
Foremen  Trained  in  Floating  Gang,  itti 
Indictments  of  Railroad  Officers,  28,  -tat.  357 
Investments,  3151 

Maintenance  Men,  Opportunities  for.  1078t 
Moral  Character  and  Discipline,  7831,  8701 
Promotion  and  Favoritism,  783t,  7851 
Safety  and  Foremen.  5JM 
Salaries  of  Officer*  and  Employees,  »32t 
Salaries  of  Station  Agents,  739?,  Hftfot 
Signal  Instructor,  C.  &  N.  W„  iJZ 
Station  Agent.  Importance  <;  1,  i  .i'l*' 
Station  Agents  and  Study.  7431 
Station  Agent*,  Circulars  to.  330.  1LS 
Station  Agent,  Opportunities  oTTiii.  74.lt 
Supplymen  and  Railroad  Officer*.  2731.  2781 

Oil  (See  Fuel;  also  Lubrication) 

Opelousas,   Gulf   A   Northern;    Operation  Not 
Safe,  1411 

Operating  Efficiency: 

Agriculture  and  Railway*  Compared.  228, 
Block  Section  Length*,  <9f 
Electrification.  1530* 
European  Practice,  422 

Mechanical  Stockrr*  from  Operating  Stand- 
point. 1309*  1614 
Muckrakers,  2?4t 
Need*  of  IheHailways,  ill 
Supervision,  273t 

Tonnage    Rating   and    Dynamometer  Testa. 

B.  &  O..  412 
Tonnage  Ratings  cm  New  and  Old  Line*.  SO) 
Train  T.oada  at  Home  and  Abroad,  74 It 
Operating  Studies: 

Buffalo.  Rochester  A  Pittsburgh.  6*1* 
Missouri,  Ksnsas  A  Texas,  1167* 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  ?57 
Oregon  Short  Line:  Safety  FirstPrire  Essay. 
251 

Organisation    (See  also  Officers;   also  Mainte- 
nance of  Way) : 
Boarding  Camp,  1097* 
Clearance  Records,  1093* 
Correspondence.  Method  of  Handling.  41 
Freight  House  Force.  7871 
Maintenance   of  Way   Organiration,  3391, 
I0B7 

Management  Changes;  Intercolonial,  into 
Operating    Organisation,    Canadian  Pacific. 

..Hi 

Promotion  and  Favoritism.  783t.  7_fi5t 
Prussian  Hessian  State  Railways,  »33t,  215, 
I  Dtp 

Science  of  Organisation,  5681.  iZL 
Signal  Department,  1024 
Supervision,  27  J  * 
Unit  System.  13071.  10201 
Oregon- Washington  Railroad  A  Navigation  Co.: 

Votes  of  Employees,  t nto 
Otis  Elevator  Co.:   Otis  Inclined  Freight  Ele- 
vator, "40* 

Ownership    (See    Finance;    also  Government 
Ownership) 


Paint:  Steel  Passenger  Car  Painting.  IM' 
Panama  Canal  (See  Waterways) 
Panama  Railroad: 
Congestion.  358 

Experiments  Opportunity  for.  71 
Improvement  Committee.  20. 
Labor  Train,  446 
Parkesburg  Iron  Co. :  Superheater  Tubes,  Char- 

coal  Iron.  1266 
Pass    (Sec    I-egislation ;    also    Interstate  Com- 
merce^ Commission  Rulings;  also  Employee) 
Passenger  Farea: 

Freight  Rates  Higher  and  Passenger  Rate* 
l-ower,  Proposed  in  Wisconsin.  4*91.  470t 
Joint  Passenger  Tariff  in  Texa*.  1004 
Oklahoma.  514 

Specially  Reduced  Fare*  and  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission,  242 
Passenger  Fare  Increases: 

Illinois  Central.  120.  133t.  122.  218 
Passenger  Fare  Reduction  (See  also  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  Rulings;  also  State 

Commission  Rulings) : 
Confederate  Veterans'  Reunion,  104.1 
Louisville  A  Nashville.  4JM 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  120. 
New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River.  jSA 

'ork.  New  Haven  A  Hartford.  295,  405 

Party  Fares  Abolished.  449 

Railroads  Affected  by  Minnesota  Rate  De- 
cision, 1618 

Southern  Pacific.  242 

Tourist  Rale*,  Summer,  261 
Passenger  Service: 

English  and  American,  8271 
Pay  (See  Employee) 
Pennsylvania  t  ine*  West: 

Accident  at  Dresden.  Ohio.  676 

f-nnlovres  Paid  in  Cash.  193f.  2021 

Flood  Damage.  807V  1004 


Pennaylvani*  Railroad: 

Accident  and  Theft  Losses,  lit? 

Accident  at  Glen  Loch,  Pa..  212 

Annual  Report,  422t,  142 

Automobile  Car.  Steel  Frame,  ia*»* 

Costs  of  Operation  and  Legislation,  LLi2 

Electrification.  609'.  655t 

Employees  in  Dining  Car  Department.  964 

Fire  Loss,  257 

Freight  RateQuestion,  1332 

Mileage,  1 IJ* 

Passenger  Terminal  at  New  York.  2112 
Passengers  and  Delays.  471* 
Pensions,  B5J.  2Q9, 

President  Kea  on  Full  Crew  Law,  483. 
President  Rea  „n  the  Situjltcn,  Hut 
Safely  First,  Ui!2 


Safety  Pamphlet.  1332 
Safety  of  Passengers.  1615 
Southern  Pacific  Stock  Purchase,  15321 


Telephones.   1 176 

Track  Walkers,  Time  Cock*  for.  1086 
Traffic  Over  Middle  Di  vision,  74 
Washington  Free  Delivery  Abolished.  iSU 
Wooden  Sleeping  Car*  Refuted,  211 
Work  Car*,  ls,a* 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Band.  147.T 

Pension  (See  Employee) 

Pcre  Marquette: 

Government  Ownership  Advocated.  214 
Investigation.  7J&  811.  853,  21iL  1505 

Philadelphia  A  ReadTngrTlcfaware  RiverBridge. 

V44' 

Picked  Up  on  the  Road,  884*. 
Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie: 

Flood  Reconstruction,  t ton* 
Handling  Track  Material,  16.1* 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  A  St.  Louis:  Ac- 

cident  near  Bowerston,  668 
Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserving  Company:  Creosot- 

int.  Plant.  «m« 
Pneumatic  Tool*  (See  Machine  Tool*) 
Pollak  Steel  Co.:   A  sic*.  Heat  Treated  Steel. 


Post  MoT!  Co..  D.  A  A.:  Fence  Pom*.  Con- 
crete, r  in* 
Present  Giving.  357 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.: 

Automobile    Car,     Pennaylvani*  Railroad. 
i-tv." 

General  Service  Car  in  Germany,  441* 
Narrow  Cage  Hopper  Car,  Eaat  Broad  Top, 


Prussian  Hessian    State    Railway*,    9331.  935. 

;  i  — 
Public.  The  Railways'  Relation*  with  (See  also 

Finance i : 
Accident*  and  Officer*,  7841 
Capitalisation  and  Muckraker*.  376t 
Complaints  to  President,  Jo 2 
Delays  and  Passengers,  471* 
Educational  Methods,  46t 
Employees  and  Courtesy,  I34f 
Engineer,    Engineman    or    Engine  Driver, 

13081 

Freight  Rate  Advance.  Proposed,  and  the 

Pre**,  1210t 
Full  Crew  Law,  Opposition  to,  470t.  475* 
Future  and  the  Railroada,  633 
Illinois,  1&2 
Internationalism.  6Jn 
language,  377 ' 


Muckraker»T"374t.  7K2t 
New  England  and  the  New 

Po«t.  G.  A..  On.  3111 


Haven.  Ulu  «-«t 


Press  and  Arbitration.  3811 
Publicity.  6611 

Publicity  by  Bureau  of  Railway  Economic*. 

U1L  3811 
Shippers  and  Officer*  Meet.  967 
Southwest,  Sentiment  in,  tn*"** 
Texas  Railways*  Anneal  to  the  People.  21 
Unpopularity    of    Railway*.    Reason*  for, 

195L  ilii 
Whistling,  Slovenly.  7441,  lnsnt 
Pullman  Companv: 

Convertible  Car  Seat,  1329* 

Parlor  and  Sleeoing  Car  Service  of  the  New 

York.    New   Haven    A    Hartford  Taken 

Over,  22 
Reservations,  37 5 1 
Pump  (See  Water  Service) 

Pyle  National  Electric  Headlight  Co.:  Electric 

Headlight.  1165* 
Pyrene   Manufacturing  Company:   Pyrene  Fire 

Extinguisher  Bracket,  Udil 


Queen ^ Crescent  Route:  Route  During  Flood, 


Rill  (See  also  Maintenance  of  Way): 
Base  Failures.  2371 
Continuous  Rail.  307* 
Continuous  Rail  Crossing.  *56* 
Creeping  of  Rails.  \W 
Curving  Facilities  fTT7r?44.  in*'* 
Deflection,  Device  for  Measuring,  717* 
Derail  Construction,  Steel,  718* 
Guard  Rail  Desicn.  1077t.  IBS* 
Ingot  Manufacture.  1.1.1  245*.  JM 
Maintenance  Cost  and  Heavy  Rails.  155St 
Orders.  Heavy.  46t 
Order*  in  1912,  22 
Pools,  233t 

Production  in  1912.  4SS* 
Report   on   Rail,   American   Railway  Engi- 
neering Assn..  S22*. 


Google 
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[IUuttrattd  artitlts  are  indicated  thus';  Editorials  .'/ia.>t.  Letters  to  Editor  Hiw.l] 


Kail  (Ctnluuui): 

Second  Hand  Hail  (.'Unification.  S2S2 
Specifications,  American  Railway  Engineer. 

iag  Aesn.,  Key  to,  mo* 
Stop.  Kail.  Rink  Hinged,  1578* 
Railway  Buiincn  Association: 

Erdman  Act,  Amendment  Advocated,  699f. 
722 

Faculties.  Skortege,  J.  J.  Hill.  on.  316T. 

iai.  474J,  64  U 
I  'reTifit  Rate  Advances,  UM 
Music  of  Regulation.  607 1,  UJ 


Pittsburgh :  Terminal  Service, 


Railway*  and  (he  Public.  JOl 
Railway  Club  o< 
21a 

Railway  Commissions  (See  State  Coram  load  aaa) 
Railway  Signal  Association ; 

Benefit*  from  Work.  S31t 

Committee  Report*.  SJlt.  S32f 

Electric   Railway  and  Alternating  Current 
Signaling.  gg*B 

June  Meeting,  1 541 

March  Meeting,  SJit.  52S2 

Regulation.  VIM 

Resort  on  Manual  Block  Signal*,  ill 
Report  on  Method  of  Recording  Signal  Per- 

forrrance,  iJlt.  ill* 
Report  on  Power  Interlocking.  534* 
Report  on  Standard  Designs,  ,14.' 
Report   on    Storage   Battery   and  Charging 

Equipment,  Hi 
Report   on    Uniform   Syatem   of  Signaling, 

Mri 

Report  on  Wirea  and  Cables,  ill 
Votca  and  Standard  Practice.  Salt 
Railway  Storekeeper! '  Aaaoeiatlon: 
Annual  Convention,  Hill 
Report  on  Coupler  Markings,  LU2 
Report  on  Effect  of  Storea  Department  on 

Operating  Coat,  "an 
Report  on  Inactive  and  Obsolete  Stock.  1124 
Report  on  Lumber  St-.edu.  1 143 
Report  on  Oil  Houae  and  Waate  Storage. 

I -.40 

Report  on  Rolling  Milli  for  Scrap  Docks. 
HM 

Report  on  Specification!  for  and  Testing  of 

Material.  LLU 

Report  on  Standard  Supply  Car,  11*S" 

Report  an  Storage  and  Handli 

1 130 

RerKMi  on  Store  UouM  Casting  Platforms, 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturer*'  Association: 
Committee  Chairmen.  LiL2 
District  Elections.  1371 
Enrollment  Committee.  1247t.  1257* 
Enrollment  List  Improvement!.  I471t 
Entertainment  Committee.  142°* 
Exhibit,  1247t.  1343*.  1403t.  1471t 
Exhibitor*.  1267*.  1121 
Officer!  and  Committee*.  1250* 
President  Allen'*  Badge.  1121 
Tranaportation  Committee,  1474* 
Railway  Utility  Co.: 

Teraperature  Regulating  Device*.  1,*26 
Ventilator!  for  Car*.  Han*. 
Rebate*  (See  Legal  Decision*) 
Reed  Prentice  Co  .:  Oared-Head  Latbe.  Ufti*  . 
Refrigeration:  Refrigeration  Department.  M..  K 

ft  T..  1414 
Reinforced  Concrete  (See  Concrete) 
Report*,  Annual  (See  name*  of  eompaniee) 


UaJ  of  la*. 


Right  of  W»y: 

Acreage  Table, 


Roadway,  Report  of  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Aiaociation.  700t.  224 
Signs.    Fences   and    t  innings.    Report  of 
American    Railway   Engineering  Associa- 
lion.  4221 
River  (See  Waterway.) 
Road  Budding  (See  Agriculture) 
Roadbed  (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Robber  (See  Train  Robberies)  _ 
Robert*  4  Schaefer  Co.:  Coal  Handling  Bridge 
at  Duluth.  Minn..  522 

Roof* 

Flexible  Arched  Metallic  Roof.  1444? 

Leaky  Car  Roofs,  1426t 

Steel  Car  Roof  Structure,  424 


St.  Loan  ft  San  Francisco: 

Bankers.  Relation!  with,  1209t.  12011 

Circular  to  Employee*.  1331 

Employee*.  Age  Limit*  of,  1124, 

Fiaed    Charge*,    Danger   of    High,  I5JST. 

11444 

Receivership.  1164t 
School  Children  and  Tre»pae«ing,  122 
Weighing  Method*.  112  _ 
St.  Louii  Southwestern:  Traffic  Source!  Changed. 
16?0 

Safeguards  (See  Safety  Appliance*) 

Safety    (See    Accident,    also    Maintenance  of 

W.y) 
Safety  Appliances- 

Automatic  Slops  (See  Signaling) 
Block  Sienal  and  Train  Control  Board  •  Re- 
port. 222 

Huntington  ft  Broad  Top  Mountain.  214 


Safety  Appliances  (Ctmiimutd) : 

Report  on  Condition  of  Safety  Appliance*, 

Kcport^of  Mailer  Car  Builder*'  Aaaoeiatlon, 

Step,  Car,  I4W 
Safety  Car  Heating  ft  Lighting  Co.: 

Bali  Bearing*  on  Axle  Lighting  Generators, 
lefts* 

Combined   Electric  Fan  and  Lighting  Fix- 
ture, lame 

Piniich   Gaa  Light  with  Electric  Ignition, 
1478* 

Postal  Car  Lighting  Fixture*.  4412 
Ve*ttbute  Lighting  Fixture.  H2u' 

Safety  Commitiec*  (See  Accident) 

Safety  Steel  Ladder  Co.:  Ladder,  l  ■»>■>• 

Salary  (See  Officer) 

Sanitation : 

Arch  Tube  Cleaner,  1300* 

Boiler  Wanning.  li<l* 

Loaches.  Cleaning  of.  J15t.  3  Ml* 

Drinking  Cup*  on  the  Erie,  444 

Drinking  Water  on  Train*.  Federal  Order, 

22a 

Drinking  Water  on  Train*  in  Oregon,  401 
Waste  Soaking  Tanks,  HOP* 
Water  Coolers.  Sterilizing.  Lififl 
San  Pedro.  Loa  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake:  Motor  Car 
Installed,  23) 

Scale: 

Scale  Teating  Car.  Blfl 

Track  Scale,  He*vv.  64122 

Track  Scale  Specification!  and  Rule*,  1562* 

Schedule: 

Contingent  Schedule!  on  the  Virginian,  1371 

Symbol  Train  Schedule*.  124 
Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Co.:  Rolling  Lift 

Bridge*,  64 9* 
School  (See  Education) 

Scientific  Management  (See  Efficiency  Methods) 
Screw  Spike*  (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Section  Car  (See  Motor  Car) 
See  America  Firit,  66-1 

Service   Recorder  Company.   Service  Recorder, 


1610* 

Shipper!  (See  Car  Service;  also  Public 

Relation*  with) 
Shop*  (See  also  Efficiency  Method!): 
Car  Shop*.  New.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S..  ill 
Firing  up  House  for  Repaired  Locomotive*. 
latB 

Hungarian  Shop*,  4l9t.  4222 
Locomotive  T  citing  Plant,  g&J.  1344t,  LUff. 
Manufacturing  by  Railway*  in  Europe.  677 
Mechanical  Terminal.  Illinoi*  Central,  iW' 
Roundhouse  at  Riverbank,  A.,  T.  ft  S.  F.. 


ilwayi 


Signal.  Block  (See  al*o  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion) : 

Accident!  and  Block  Signals.  442 

Automatic  Block  Signal  Record!,  333,  1305T. 

1324 
Indiana.  L2S 
Length  ofSections,  B9t 
Manual  v*.  Automatic,  1L  62.  71,  11 
Mileage.  11*!  ^|5^.  lill 


Report  onri 
Board,  ^22 
Bio, 


dgnal  and  Train  Control 


Uniform  Block  Si  gnal  Law*  Hearing,  ill 
Signaling  (See  also  Railway  Signal  Association; 
also  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation) : 

Automatic  Stop  Prize.  N.  V..  N.  H.  ft  IT. 

142,  444 
Automatic  Stop  Problem.  1212 
Automatic  Stops  and  Accident!.  442 
Automatic  Stops  and  Audible  Signal!,  421 
Automatic  vs.  Manual,  3t,  it.  7J,  14 
Ball  Signal!  Condemned,  15931 
Bonding  Outfit,  Electric,  *oi  * 
Flag,  Blue,  Substitute  for.  HOI 
Flagging  Rule  in  Louisiana,  ant 
Flanger  Sign.  Removable.  Villi 
Flash  Light*  for  Automatic  Signal*.  444* 
Hand  Signal*  for  Field  Partiet,  3S1*. 

aag'l 

Higl  iway  Crowing  Signal!  in  Canada,  2D 
Imperfectly  Displayed  Signals,  72.  92t 
I -snips,  Handlan'*  Radio*  I.eiiir~iil* 
Motor  Relay,  Three  Position,  "<■* 
Motorist*.  Flaihlight  Signal*  to  Stop,  1232 
Signals,  Improved.  736 
Slow  Order*.  l$2t 


Stop,  Signal*  at,  31 M 
Signal  Ma 


and 


intenance  Combined, 


Inspectors.  2371.  lOSJt 
Udder,  14*<>* 

Rail  Stop.  Rink  Hinged.  12242 


Track 
428 

Smoke  Prevention  (See  Fuel) 
Snow  (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Snow  Plow  Pilot.  255* 

Southern  New  England  (See  Grand  Trunk) 
Southern  Pacific: 

Annual  Report,  37«t.  ail 

Athearn.  V.  G ,  45*.  46t 

Bridge  at  Sacramento.  &142 

Car  Ferry.  Large,  244 

Dia»olution,  45t.  50*.  1361.  259.  276t.  300, 

400    405.  421,  JET 
ElevaiecTRailroad  at  Oakland  Terminal,  1570 
I-and  Suit.  422.  '0*5 
Police  Force.  357 
Station  at  Los  Angrlrt.  14022 
Slock    Bought    by    Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

1SJJ7 


Southern  Pacific  (ConftnardJ.- 

Track  Fastening!  Manufactured,  141 
Track  Inspection  S04 

Southern    Railway.    Freight   Station   and  Office 
Bldg.  at  Atlanta.  Ga..  «««• 

Speed  (See  Train) 

Spike  (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 

Sprague  Electric  Work*  of  General  Electric  Co.: 
Air  Brake  Ho*c,  Flexible  Steel,  1412* 
Sprague  Electric  HoiM.  1400 

Springfield.  Mass.:  Proposed  Improvements.  514 

Manuard    Car   Truck   Co.:   Four-Point  Bearing 
Flat  Car,  14022 

Standard   Steel  Caning*  Co.:   Castings,  Small 
SteeL  1*70' 

Standard  StokerCo.:  Mechanical  Stoker,  111ft! 

Statistics:  Use  of,  134.it 

Staybolt  (See  Locomotive) 

Stark.  C.  IL,  Coupler,  New  Design,  21 5» 

State  Commissions  (See  also  State  Commission 
Ruling*) : 
Canada  (Sec  Canada) 
Accident  Inreitigations  Improved,  234f 
Accident  Report,  N.  V.,  N.  tL  ft  tL  at 

Warehouse  Point,  tlA 
Attitude  Toward  Railway*.  419*.  440 
Commission  Regulation.  740t.  755.  867 1 
Commodities,  Operating  Steam  Railroads.  514 
Cost  of  Railroad  Commission*,  404 
Dakota:  Railroad  Officer*'  Salaries,  932t 
Illinoi* :  Accident*.  866 1 
Illinoi*:  Appreciation  of,  ]82 
Illinois:  Proposed  Utility  Commissions,  241 
Indiana:  Annual  Report,  124 
Indiana:  Public  Utilibei  Commission.  444 
Louisiana:     Accident     Report,  Vicksburg. 

Shreveport  ft  Pacific,  at  Ford*,  La*  442 
Mauachusetta:  Accident  Report,  N    Y„  N. 

tL  ft  H,  near  Braintree,  Mass,  I  5*3 
Massachusetts:  Annual  Report.  122 
Massachusetts:      Rid!     Signals  Coin) 

ISHt 

Massachusetts:  Criticiim  of.  It.  81.  501 
Massachusetts    Public    Service  Commission. 

1580.  1609,  1422 
Minnesota:  MM  Engineer  Appointed,  1221 
Miasouri:  Accident  Report.  Missouri  Pacific 

at  Brant  Sidine*. 
Missouri  Di*»atiafied,  144 
Missouri:  Public  Service  Commission,  452. 
Nebraska,  Annual  Report.  Ifii 
New    England    Railroad   Commission  Pro- 
posed, 202 


ndemned. 


New  Jersey :  Annual  Report,  102 
New  York:  Accident  Report,  D.  L 

at  Corning.  N.  Y.,_K2i»  IWt 
New  York:  Annual  Report,  122>  Hi 


ft  W., 


New  York:  Improper  Use  of  Cars,  l£i 
New  York:  Telephone  Rate  Reduclion,  L5A1 
Oklahoma    Authorization  to  Fix  Passenger 

Fare*.  1002 
Oregon,  Annual  Report,  144 
Power  Unlimited,  242 
Standard*  and  Regulation,  6S7t 
West   Virginia,   Commission   Created,  1036. 
1222 

Wisconsin,  Pasaenger  Ratea  Lower  and 
Freight  Rate*  Higher.  Proposed,  469t. 
470t 

State  Commission  Rulings: 

Alabama.  Passenger  Fare*  Reduced.  Id 
Arkansas,   Reciprocal  Demurrage  Rules.  31 
Canada  (See  Canada) 
Colorado,  Coal  Rate*  Reduced.  422 
Illinoi*.  Switching  Rate*  on  Coal  Increased, 
242 

Inn  lana.    Crushed    Lime   Stone    Rate*  Re- 


duced. 77£,  1012 
Sign  " 

92 1 


Indiana,  Signala  Imperfectly  Displayed,  72. 


Kansas.  Carload  Minimum  Rates,  1583 

Louisiana,  Block  System  Inveitigation.  837 

Louisiana,  Car  Cleaning.  IQiO 

Louisiana,  Flagging  Rule.  405 

Louisiana,  Flagmen   Examination*,  1010 

Louisiana,  Railroad  Not  Safe,  404 

Louisiana,  Seat  Covers,  404 

Maryland,  Local  Pasaenger  Train  Receipts, 

Missouri.  Passe*,  1200 
Missouri,  Western  Classification,  221.  452 
Montana.  Freight  Rate  Reduction*.  L20O 
Nevada,  Passenger  Fares  Reduced.  242 
New  York,  Baggage  and  Tianifct  Compa- 
nies, 1010 

New  York.  Passenger  Stations  DUeonlinued, 
121 

New    York,    Passenger    Fare  Reductions, 
New  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven, 

295  .  404 

Oregon,  Drinking  Water  on  Trains,  405 
Passes  Mu*t  be  Honored.  453 
Pennsylvania.  Ticket  Redemption,  404 
Texas,  Additions  and   Betterments  Report*. 

523 

Teia*.  t-ate  Passenger  Train*.  451 
Texas,  Sand  Rales  Reduced,  mm 
Texas,  Switching  Charge  Absorption.  4JH 
Trias,  Transit  Rule,  454 
Wisconsin:  Express  Rate  Reduction,  1 1 57 
State  Ownership  (See  (iovernreent  Ownership) 
Station   (See  also  Yard!  and  Terminals): 

Chicaen    L'nion     Station    Plani.   3S7.    44  S. 

1147*  ™"  ™* 


Google 
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Sutton  (Continutd)i 

Delayed  Train  Information;  N.  V.  N.  H.  4 

On^bTMitub*  4  Northern  it  Hibbing, 

Minn.,  2311 
Freight   Platform,   Studcbakcr  Corporation, 

Freight   Sution   at   Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern 

Ry-.  US1 

Heating  Small  Statione,  L542 

Kinui    City.     Mj,    Paarsenger  Terminal, 


l'mienger  Station  at  Loa  Angeles,  South- 
ern Pacific,  UBg 

PaMcoger  Terminals  in  Large  Cities,  90t, 
M 

Platform,  Maintenance  of,  4B9t 

Small  Towns,  for.  ItU* 
'Track,  Right  of,  101  »t 

Train  Indicators,  National,  206* 

Washington  Union  Station,  Statues  on,  221 
Stock  (See  Finance) 
Stoker  (See  Locomotive  Firebox) 
Stokers,  Mechanical  (See  Locomotive  Firebox) 
Stop,  Automatic  Train  (See  Signaling) 
Straus*  Bascule  Bridge  Co.: 

Straws  Bascule  Bridge  at  South  Chicago, 

Strauaa  Direct  Lift  Bridge,  ill 
Street  Railway!  (Sec  Electric  Railway,) 
Strike  (See  Employee) 

Studebakcr  Corporation:  Freight  Flat  four.,  m.m* 
Subway: 

Boston,  23 

New  York,  116,  444,  6IL1 
Superheater: 

Finishing  Too)   for   Ball   Ends   of  Super- 
heater Units,  1401* 
Highly  Superheated  Steam.  Use  of,  21 t* 
Superheater  Flues,  Welding.  1302* 
Superheater  Locomotives,  lill 
Superheater  Tubes,  Charcoal  Iron,  1266 
Superheating  and  Feed  Water  Heating,  I  54.1* 
Switch  Engines  with  Superheaters,  2«'J* 
Testa   of    Superheater    Locomotives,  1370t, 

nat* 

Use  of.  Growing,  U44t 
Supply   Department   (See  also   Railway  Store- 
keepers' Association) : 

Handling  Supplies  Through  the  Store  De- 
partment, Liu 

Material,  Prices  of,  14S9* 

Ordering  and  Handling  New  Materia],  94£ 

Second  Hand  Rail  Classification.  899* 

Stock  Materia],  tH2 
S-jpnlymcn  and  Railroad  Officers,  27  3f.  27M 

Frog  Points.  Locating,  347* 
Inspection,  1 0  7  7 1 

Snow  and  Ice  Kemoved  by  Blow  Torch,  16)* 


Tariff: 

Classification  by 
Against,  20° 


Liov  e  rn*nent. 


loving  Trains,  JJJ 


Classification,   Decision  on   Western,  16 
Difficulties  Increased  by  Liquor  Laws,  47 Ot. 

Jmnt  Passenger  Tariff  in  Texas,  1006 
Telegraph    (See   also   Association   of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents) : 

Wireless,  Long  Distance.  6JL1 

Wireless  to  Mo 
Telephone: 

Erie  Car  Fitted  with  Telephones,  SU) 

Portable  Telephones  lOHS' 

Kate  Reduction  in  New  York.  L5J31 

Use  in  Railroad  Service,  U6Jt 
Tender  Derailment!,  209'.  382r~~^ 
Terminal  (See  Yarda  ana  Terminals) 
Texas: 

Additions  and  Betterment!  Reports.  523 

Appeal  of  the  Railways  to  the  People,  21 

Electric  Lines,  127. 
Texai  State  Railroad: 

Control  of  Changed,  1152 

Sale  Recnnirortulf .I.  299 
Theft  (See  Train  Robbertea) 
Ticket: 

New  York,  Westchester  4  Boston  System, 

mi 

Reservations,  Berth,  ]7St 
Ticket  Issuing  Machines.  Long  Island,  662 
Ties  and  Timber  (See  also  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association;  also  Maintenance  of 
Way): 

Adxing  and   Boring   Machines.  1094* 
Ballasting  and  Tie  Renewals,  1001 
Concrete  or  Reinforced  Ties,  82M* 
Creosotmg   Plant    Near   Connellsville.  Pa., 
510* 

Lumber  Grading,  Report  of  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Assn..  7 2 ft* 
Preservative    Treatment    of Red-Oak  and 

Hard- Maple  Crovitiee.  1566 
Renewal  of  Ties,  Continuous.  1086 
Seasoning  Ties  after  Trestment,  337t 
Steel  Tie  Insulation,  602* 
Tie  Plant  at  GalesburgTc.  B.  It  Q,  906* 
Ties,  Report  of  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association,  621* 
Ties,  Service  Testi  of,  145. 
Timber  Treating  Plant,  nag* 
Treating  Plant  tor  Central  of  Georgia,  341* 
Treated  Ties,  Economy  of.  1M1 
Treated  Ties,  Handling  of,  I07a+ 
Treatment.  Light  vs.  Heavy.  1532 


Ties  and  Timber  (Contimutd): 

Wood    Preservation,    Report   of  American 
Railway  Engineering  Assn.,  621 
Timber  Preservation  (See  Tics  and  Timber) 
Tire  (See  Wheel) 
Tool  (See  Machine  Tools) 

Townsend.  Robert  D. :  Rail  Brace  and  Tie  Plate 

Combined,  126*. 
Track  (See  alto  Maintenance  of  Way,  also  Cest- 

st ruction,  New): 
Appearance  of,  161 

Block   Signal   ami   Train   Control  Board's 

Report,  231 
Coat,  Table  for  Figuring,  tBSl 
Crossovers  and  High  Speeds,  782* 
Curves  and  Centrifugal  Force,  6| 
Frog  Points,  Locating,  ,147* 
Inspection,  C.  R.  L  &  P.,  ii£ 
Inspection,  Southern  Pacific,  504 
Inspection  on  the  Erie,  157 
Inspection  on  the  N.  Y.  Git  tL  R.,  157 
Report  on  Track,  American  Kailway  Engi- 
neering Assn.,  585* 
Right  of  Track  in  Large  Stations,  101  St 
Track  Construction.  3391.  7W>t 
Trade  Unions  (See  Employee) 
Traffic: 

Isthmuses,  Traffic  Across,  Ji2 
Passenger  Traffic  at  Chicago,  HZ 
Station  Agents  and  Traffic,  J34,  Z4U 
Statistics,  Proposed  Reports,  ^±s 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago:  Value  of  Cost  Sla- 


ofTit 


ttsburgh:  Annual  Dinner,  304 


tistics. 
Traffic  Club 
Train: 

Automatic  Connectors,  6211 

Long  Train,  D.  L.  *  W ,  iiZ 

Speed  Recorders  on  the  B.  *  O.,  62U 

Speed  Restrictions,  C.  ft  N.  W.,  122 

Tonnage   Rating   and   Dynamometer  Tests, 

b.  *  oa  ta 

Tonnage  Rating  on  New  and  Old  Lines,  501 
Train  Lighting  (See  Lighting) 
Train  Resistance: 

Analysis.  740 1,  Zifl 

Dynamometer  Tests.  B.  ft  U  ,  HZ 
Train  Robberies.  257.  1039.  lili 
Trainmen  (See  Employee) 
Train  Stop,  Automatic  (See  Signaling) 
Trestle  (See  Bridge) 
Truck: 

Bearings  (See  Bearings) 

Car  Trucks,  83.',  1471 1,  14*0* 

Centering  Center  Plate.  1 5J4* 

Designs,  untt 

Experiment*.  67 

Derailment  on  Curve*,  111* 

High  Capacity  Truck,  1 503* 

Locking  to  Car,  iil 

Specifications  for  Freight  Car  Truck  Sides 
and  Bolsters.  1426! 
Trust  (See  also  Finance;  also  Public,  Railways' 
Relations  with) : 
Anil- Tout  Raiisoaxt  1  — ,  Wot  Virgin  ^,  Jlia, 
Indictments  of  Railroad  Officers,  48* 
Tunnel  (See  also  Subway): 

Construction    and    Ventilation,    Report  of 
American  Railway  Engineering  Assn.,  776 
Lining  Repairs  with  Cement  Gun,  1  572* 
Lining  on  the  Virginian  Railway,  1557* 
Sand  Patch  Tunnel.  B.  ft  O..  2J,  USE 
Turner,  J.,  Brass  Works,  Blow  Torcn  for  Clean- 
ing Snow  and  Ice  from  Switches.  1 6.1* 

u 

Under  frame  (See  Car) 
Union  (See  Employee) 
Union  Pacific: 

Accident  at  Gothenburg,  Neb.,  766.  1177 

Accident  Chart,  136. 

Baltimore  *  Ohio,  Relations  with,  1532t 

Denver  Joint  Rates  Abolished,  U 

Dissolution,  «St.  50L  1361.  259.  276t,  300, 
400,  405.  454,  253T 

Lt^oWe-TfacliSt  retch,  1152 

Valuation,  1193 
Union  Switch  It  Signal  Co.:  Improved  Signals. 
7.16 

U.  S.  Melal  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  KJing  Bolt, 

United  States  Steel  Corporation: 
Earnings.  216,  12M 
Rail  PoolsTEji 

Unfilled  Tonnage,  JJ&  m,  513,  *i&  UfiL 

1330       

University  of  Illinois: 

Dedication  of  New  Buildings,  1004,  1069 
Locomotive  laboratory,  752* 
Locomotive  Testing  Plant,  261 
Railway  Museum,  till 


Valuation  of  Railways: 

Advisory  Committee  of  the  Railroads,  1 152 
Concerted  Action.  Need  of,  97Bt 
Depreciation,  ll64t.  15  3  St.  15361 
Engineer*,  IQISt,  lOtt** 
Engineers.  Examination!  for,  1492 
Engineers  Meeting,  lnlh 
Engineers  Wanted,  1 579 
France.  Valuation  in,  1172 
Freight  Rates  and  the  Valuation  Law.  6*3, 
684 

Galveston,  Houston  It  Henderson,  404 
Government  Valuation.  9105 
Investment  from  Earnings.  1118t 


Valuation  of  Railway*  (Cvnttn*tdl : 
Law  Proposed,  376T,  HI 


National  Valuation  Convention  Unreil,  824t, 

836.  15361   1 

Ni^Tdk~&Weitern  Plan.  HMJ 

Problem,  Difficulties  of,  11.11 

Public  Not  Represented  at  Hearing*,  1231 

Rate  Regulation  and  Valuation,  740T.  755 

Right  of  Way,  1056*   u 

Supicme  Court's  Comments  on,  1537 
Theories  of  Valuation,  ii 
Union  Pacific,  1193 
Useless  Railroad  Valuation,  HMD 
Value*.  Intangible,  12081 
Valve:  — 

Accelerating  and  Brake  Cylinder  Sustaining 

Valve    Automatic,  146a* 
Angle  Cock.  1265* 
Braas  Gat*  Valve.  1501* 
Controlling  Valve,  736* 
Cylinders  with  Piston  Valves,  I4QI* 
Hochwald  Piston  Valve,  JU4* 
Safety  s  Cut-Out    Valve   for    Water  Gages, 

Safety  Valve,  Securing,  During  Tests,  IS22 
Tank  and  Strainer  Valve.  1  Jo?' 
Slide   Valve  on  Superheater 

lflol  " 
Temperature  Regulating  Device*,  li-M' 
Triple  Valves,  1403t 

W*ter  Service  Valve,  Electrically  Operated. 

Vanadium  (Sec  Wheel) 

Vandalia:  Accident  at  Terre  Haute,  liUil 

Van  Dorn.  W.  T.,  Co.:  Pressed  Steel  Freight 

Car  End,  1499 
Varnish  (See  Paint) 
Ventilation : 

Sleeping  Cars,  Steel,  285* 

Tunnel    Ventilation,    Report   of  American 

Railway  Engineering  Association,  726 
Ventilators  for  Cars,  1*66* 
Viaduct  (See  Bridges  and  buildings) 
Vicksburg,   Shrevepott  It   Pacific:   Accident  at 
Ford's,  La.,  112 


Virginian  Railw* 
Contingent  S 
Tunnel  Lining,  1557* 


bedules,  U21 
w  m:> 


W 


creens,  Sanding  in,  1099* 
1  ••«.  '  aige.  v-.i'V  oi-r 
Tool  Co.:  HydritjIicS 


peed  Gear, 


Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  It  Weal  Side  Veil: 

Safety  Committee,  152 
Wages  (See  Employee) 
Water  Service: 

Accumulator,  Hydro-Pneumatic,  1421* 

Sheffield  Standpipe,  602* 

Tanks,  Steel  in  CanadaTTJi*. 

Track,  Pins,  Heating,  4g9t.  496* 

Track  Tank,  Design  and  Maintenance,  lii 

Water  Condition*.  1353* 

Water  Required  by  a  Large  Railway  Sys- 
tem, 497 

Water  Service 


Well  Scr 

Water  To 
Water  bnry 

1527* 
Waterways: 

Canal  Traffic  in  New  York,  181 

Coats,  Heavy,  156. 

Cotton  Rates,  New  Orleans-Liverpool.  3J22 

Freight  Rates  by  Water  and  bv  Rail,  fill 

New  York  Barge  Canal,  21 

Panama  Canal,  Trip  to,  178 

Panama  Canal  Tells,  61 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  Traffic.  Sii,  ISIS 

Sues  Canal,  Annual  Report,  181 
Watson  Stillmnn  Co.: 

Coupler  Yoke  Shear  and  Riveter,  1 5»** 

Hydro-Pneumatic  Accumulator,  1471* 

Hit  Jack,  Hydraulic,  1265* 
Weighing: 

Hearinp,  222^  442.  774.  52221,  | 

Methods  on  the  St.  L.  It  S.  F.j 

Quick  Weighing  Attachments, 
Welding: 

Electric  and  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding,  nil* 
Oxy  Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting,  470t. 

Oxygen  Generators,  1400 
Superheater  Flues.  Welding,  1302* 
Wells.  Fargo  It  Co.: 
Conference*.  91 5 

Refrigerator  Cars,  Express,  392*  ^ 


Sterilizing  Water  Cool- 
Scientific  Manage- 


West  Disinfecting  Co.: 

ers,  UM 
Western  Economic  Society : 

ment.  656t 

Western  Electric  Co.:  Telephones,  Portable,  for 

Extra  Gang.  I0S5* 
Western  Railway  Cluo: 

Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection,  Hl/J) 
Locomotive  laboratory.  University  of  I  Hi 
rim, 

Safetjr  First  Movement.  387 
Western  Society  of  Engineers: 

Commission  Regulation.  740t,  755 
Panama  Canal  Toll*.  6£ 


Periodical  Bridge  Inspection,  338* 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  Louisville 

It  Nashville  DiSicnlty,  M 
Westinehouse   Electric   &    Manufacturing  Co.: 


It  Nashville  Dimcnlty. 
nghouse  Electric  &  1 
Single-Phase  Motor,  1521 


Wheel: 

Axle  Snecifiestion*.  14.12* 
Axles.  Heat  Treated  Steel.  1366 


Google 
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GENERAL  INDEX— Continued. 

[Illustrated  articles  are  indicated .  thus* ;  Editorials  thusf;  Letters  to  Editor  thus%.\ 


Wheel  (Conlinutd/: 

Axles.  Vanadium  Steel,  1254 

Car  Wheel  Failures.  IQJlf 

Car  Wheels.  1075.  14M4, ,11122 

Car  Wheels,  "Kkkelucd,  HM 

Chrome-  Vanadium  Tender  Wheels.  .!  - ' 

Engine  snd  Tender  Wheels,  13o»k  1  ""* 

Tires.  Steel.  I1M' 
Wilmarth  ft   Morman  Co.:  Grinding  Machine, 

Surface,  1267* 
Window: 

Weather  Proof  Window, 

Weather  Stripping,  12iU 
Wisconsin:  Passenger  Rate  Reduction  Proposed, 

4691,  470t 
Wood  (See  Ties  and  Timber) 
Wood  Preservation  (See  Ties  and  Timber) 
Woods   &   Co.,   Edwin   S. :    Anti-Friction  Side 

Bearing,  .*■»* 
Woven  Steel  Hose  ft  Rubber  Co.:  Squirt  Hose, 

Armored,    I '.  I  .  • 

Wrench: 

Automatic  Wrenches,  1497 

Compression  Wrench,   t  Snl* 
Wyoming  ShoTel  Works:  Scientific  Shoveling, 


Yards  and  Terminals: 

Chicago  Classification  Yard,  *79» 
Chicago  Interchange  Yard,  511 
Chicago   Terminal    Discussion,   13*2,  15*9. 
1614 

Chicago  Terminal  Electrification,  911.  963, 

975T.  l*6J 
Chicago  Terminal  Relocation.  1  tm* 
Chicago  Union  Station    Plan*,,    357.  445. 


Chicago,    Yards    Near;    Chicago    &-  Alton, 
I1M« 


Classification  Yard  at  Winnipeg,  Canadian 

Pacific,  8*5*,  *,*,»» 
Coal    Handling   Bridge   at   Duluth.  Minn., 

S90* 

Coat    Unloading    Dock,    Canadian  Pacific, 
117.1* 

Communipaw   Freight   Pier,   C.   R-   R.  of 

N.  )..  lft.'l* 
Efficiency  by  Rearrangement,  2t 
Electrolysis,  Protection  from,  ?tw 
Fort  William  Flour  Transferring;  Canadiap 

Pacific,  im 


Yards  and  Terminals  (  Continued., : 

German  Yards,  Locomotives  in.   It,  231 
Harlem  Terminus,  N.  Y.  N.  E  i  !L  Elec- 
tric Switching  Locomotives,  UJt 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Passenger  Terminal,  1 1 21  * 
Material  Yarda,  Small,  IAQ 
Mechanical  Terminal.  Illinois  Central,  1597* 
Mechanical  Transference  at  Freight  Termi- 
nals, ii 

New  York's  Freight  Terminal  Problem,  H26t, 

Ml 

New  York  Grand  Central  Terminal,  235t. 

239,  279'.  202 
i.'r_„ ;,.    i, rand   Trunk   Terminal   at.  420t, 

4212 

Passenger  Terminals  in  Large  Cities.  90t, 
109 

Telpherage  System,  M.  K.  ft  T.,  I207f 
Terminal  Service,  211 
Traffic  on  New  York  Harbor,  1X2 
Yarda  and  Terminals,  Report  of  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association.  7ol  * 
Yasoo  ft  Mississippi  Yalley:  Accident  at  Montx, 

Report  on,  216 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  Safety  First, 
300.  124 


Biographical  Directory  of  the  Railway  Official! 

of  America.  ""° 
Book  of  Standards,  S68 

Car  Builders'  Dictionary,  fc&l 
Coal.  12 

Density    and    Thermal    Expansion    of  Linseed 

Oil  and  Turpentine.  12 
Diary  of  a  Roundhouse  Foreman,  12 
Digest  of  the  Decisions  Under  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Act,  283 

Earning  Power  of  Railroads,  The,  934 
Earthwork  Haul  and  Overhaul,  882 
Economics   of   Railroad   Construction,    3  CO 
Engineer's  Handbook  on  Patents,  934 
Extension  of  the   Dewey   Decimal   System  of 

Classification   Applied  to  the  Engineering 

Industries,  An,  222 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Handbook  of  English  for  Engineers,  A,  IDA 
Handbook  of  Railroad  Expenses,  473 
How  to  Invest  Money  Wisely,  21 

Locomotive  Dictionary,  862 

Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  1913,  125. 

Practical  Locomotive  Operating,  7ft4 

Practical  Railway  Spiral.  The.  ZM 

Principles  of   Irrigation   Engineering,  1?10 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  ft 
Building  Association.  Mfl7 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  and  Year  Book.  222. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association,  I  -i>:> 

Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Associa- 
tion, IS  5ft 


Railroad  Construction,  473 
Railroads:     Rates  and  Regulation,  21 
Regulation,  Valuation  ft  Depreciation  of  Public 
Utilities,  211 

Safety  Valve  Rating,  1246 
Shop  Notes.  12 

Special    Law   Governing    Public    Service  Cor- 
porations, The,  1019 
Steel  Rails.  UU2 

Supplement  to  Manual  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  21 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association.  Llii 
Treatise  on  Cement  Specification!.  A,  227. 

Valuation  of  Public  Service  Corporations;  Legal 
and  Economic  Phases  of  Valuation  for 
Rate  Making  ami  Public  Purchase,  928 

Work  of  the  Bond  House,  The.  21 


PERSONAL. 

[Portraits  are  indicated  thus.*] 


Aliiuist.  P..  "«* 
Anderson,  j    P.,  457* 
Anewalt.  Henry   P.,  Hill 
Arkenburgh,  Weber  JL,  1212 
Askew.  W.  R..  123 
Athearn,  F.  G.,  45t,  46t 
Auch,  John  1242 


Ball,  IL  F.,  *&,  aji* 
Balliet,  1L  ST  455* 
Bardo,  Clinton  Lloyd.  162 
Ramum,  M.  K.,  LL5S2 
lUmun,  M.  K.,  LIU 
Barnwell.  Walter  ii.  1339* 
Bartholomew,  W.  S„  1121 
Basford,  George  M  .  526*. 
Basinger,  W.  5.,  44J& 
Batchrlder,  E.  W.,  2421 
Batrhellor.  F.  D.,  1339 
Beaver,  James  Daniel,  L2fU 
Bell,  D.  N  .  1562 
Bell.  George  T-,  LS2Q2 
Bernet,  J.  J.,  2262 
Best,  Leigh,  120. 
BitSee.  F.  M„  Ull 
Bowden,  J.  F.,  LLU 
Bowker,  C.  G.,  246 
Boyd,  C,.  W.,  aXiil 
Boyd.  L.  A  ,  22Z 
BrrJsers.  S.  S..  85 
Branson.  Miles,  2222 
Brower.  Chas.  E..  8602 
Brumley.  Danlrl  J„  221 
Bur k head.  S.  F...  3422 
Burlinpame,  Irn  I  ■<?()* 
Bush.  David  I-.  2.'S* 
Hyinston,  Fred  J..  125 

Calef.  Edward  Henrv,  L2H2 
Caples.  Ralph  C.  HSU* 
Carney,  J.  A..  1340 
Carotbers.  I  B.,      ,- ■■ ' 


Chambers, 

Chambers,  Edward.  12102 
Chandler,  C.  223. 
Charles,  Samuel  It.  222 
Chase.  F.  T..  2211 
Chenaweth.  Edwin  G..  1340* 
<  hidley.  Joseph,  122 
Onttrnden.  Alfred   Knieht.  252 
Clarity,  Frank  E.,  2422 


nark,  A.  B.,  If.-'-' 
Clark.  Edgar  E..  ml 
Colpitis.  W.  W'.,  228 
Conif!,  P..  LLU 
Cooper.  W.  A.,  36° 
County,  Albert  John.  361 
Curry,  Henry  J.,  9X1 

Davenport,  J.  E..  221 
DeLong,  Richard  Joseph.  4SA 
DrRousse.  Oswald  J..  252 
Dickson.  George  F..  nil* 
liobyns,  W.  T.,  1292 
Paid,  Willard.  1012 
Dousman,  Benjamin  Akerly,  8 
Duncan,  Kennctli  B..  mix' 
Dunkle,  JX  O., 

Eckert,  W.  Franklin.  ii 
Elmore,  C.  G..  126 
Ewing,  Charles  T£L  Ul 

Falck.  Frederick  McQ.,  L22 
Farrell.  Dr.  Walter.  262 
Faucette,  W.  D.,  im* 
Fell,  C.  F.  W.,  Ull 
I'erritor.  L.  J..  I-^K* 
Ferry.  Clark  B..  2222 
Fisher.  S.  O..  ■"" 
Fitihugh,  E.  1L.  -"** 
Forrester.  Charles.  fcH9* 
Foster.  W.  llL  77J 
Fulton.  Samuel  T.,  228 

Garitang,  William.  171  * 
Gibsonr  Edward  James,  2222 
(ioodwin,  Geo.   S  ,  1340 
Gordon,  J.  A.,  til 
Greincr,  J.  R..  lull*. 

Hammill,  F  H,  122 
Hanson.  I".  lTf  1212 
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Mahl.  F.  W.,  244.  US. 
Mahl.  William,  102.  Sil 
Main,  W.  T..  124 
Manchester.  W.  D.,  221 
Mann.  W.  R.,  Ljli 
Marble,  f.  H  i'i 
Marbury.  E.  L,  IPSO 
Marshall.  C.  IL.  Li8B 
Martin.  B.  C,  1411 
Martin.  E.   l_,  <2J 
Martin.  S.  A;,  814 
Martin.  Y,  M.,  114.  214 
Mason,  H.  R„  mi 
Maasey,  William.  314 
Mathews,  H_  F.,  314 
Matthews,  IL  W..  242 
Mauden,  J.  M..  1S4 
Manry,  W.  I...  11  fi 
Maawell.  L  C .,  an 
Mayo.  IL  M..  HKO 
Mara,  F.  K.,  Ill 
Melin.  F.  M..  142 
Merchant,  W.  S..  1142 
Merrick.  A.  R.,  34 
Mertahelmer,  Fred,  Si  144 


Meiheany.  John  M,,  LLUl 
Mctbeany,  R.  R.,  1110 
Metheany,  R.  R„  TTT  L22 
Meyer,  L  W.,  L201 
Meyer.  F.  W.,  1411 
Mickach,  IL  J.,  246,  364 
Mkldenrlorf,  j.  William.  114 
Middlcmaa,  W.  S.,  ill 
Middleton,  R.  I.,  43 
Middleton,  W.  W.,  U. 
Milam,  IL  M..  434 
Miloourne.  S.  CTlM 
Millar,  Alex..  266,  4J22 
Miller,  E.  O..  1332 
Miller,  F.  A,  12B.  144 

Muicr,  f.  a,  iin 

Miller,  F.  W.,  242 
Miller,  R.  C,  US 
Miller,  R.  D.,  124 
Miller,  William.  Hi 
Mills,  R.  C,  43 
Milton,  J.  IL,  1444 
Mima,  LewHT  120J.  1H4 
Minehan.  P.,  jjA 
Mitchell,  G-  A.,  244 
Mitchell.  W.  A.,  Ull 
Mitchell,  William  M  .  1421 
Montgomery.  C  L-  1339 
Moore,  E.  W-,  1414 
Moore,  F.  C.  321 
Moore,  George  L,  414 
Moore,  IL  J..  1621 
Moore,  J.  W..  311 
Moore,  U,  524 
Moore,  S.  B.,  226 
Moore,  W.  H.,  1X12 
Moran,  W.  "P7.  131 
Morey.  Charles  JL,  244 
Morgan,  j.  A.  TlOl 
Moritx,  Adolph,  682 
Morkhill.  R.  F..  112 
Morris,  k.  W  .  268 
Morris.  William  E.,  414 
Morrissey,  P.  IL,  L2ifi 
Morrison,  E.  WZ  lt2 
Morrison,  J.  T.,  1338 
Morrison,  S.  A.,  1426 
Morrison,  W.  W..  llliD 
Morrow,  J.  W  .  266 
Morse.  C.  A.,  2Z6 
Morse.  Charles  Adelben.  624 
Morse,  Thomas  L-,  124 
Morse,  W.  F...  512.  L2XU 
Morse.  W.  C,  LtSS 
Morton,  John  J.,  S21 
Mosby,  William.  81E 
Moaher.  L  W  ,  682 
Most,  Arthor  W..  5_15_  682 
Moss.  W.  B.j  lfiJJ 
Mueller.  T.   R.,  85 
Mueller,  W.  C,  36 
Muir.  John  C,  1SL  682 
Mulhsll.  J.  A.  BIB 
Mullaghy.  H.  ?.,  121 
Mollen.  L,  314 
Mullinix.  S.  W..  64S 
Mundee,  W.  F.,  HQ 
Murphy,  L  V.,  314 
Murphy,  S.  R-.  81 
Murray.  W.  S  .  1411 
Mustalnr.  W.  H_  224 
Myers.  IL  B,,  1201 
Mrera.  IL  E..  1434 
Myers,  S.   A  . 

Nsee.  R.  R..  1621 
Natlr.  Wllltam  E..  124] 
Na«h.  Toscuh  IL.  Ull 
Ndll.  TTneh.  2BC 
Neimyer.  W.  G..  244 
Nelma,  T.  C.  Jr.,  142 
Nelms.  W   IL  I_  311 
Nelson.  F.   W„  LLL1 
Nelson.  T.   V.,  L120 
Netherland,  C.  L.  1M? 
Nrttteahip.  J.  D..  224 
Newcomer.  H.  E .  83.  124 
Newell.  A.  B..  82 
Newton.  S.  B..  142 
Newton.  W.  P.  6S2 
Neeer.  I.  C  .  432 
Nicoles,  Frank  E..  122.  222 
Niren.  T.  M..  264 
Nixon.  W.  C,  1214 
Noessel.  F.  C,  LLL4 
Solan.  J..  324 
Norman,  Gay  W..  142 
Norris.  Georre  B..  44 
Nnwell.  F.  M..  124 
Nmtinr.  L-  1L_  2U. 
Nye,  C.  M..  1031 

O'Brien.  P..  I*-** 
(lTonnell.  Tom.  ill 
<W.  O.  f„  1ft 
O-ilrie,  C.  S..  2£S 
0"Har«,  C.  Frsnk.  128 
O'Herin.  Willi*-..  82 
Oliver.  E.  A..  BJ 
O'Meara.  W.  J  .  221 
O'Neill.   I    E..  133* 
Orr,  T.  W,  13 
Osborne.  H.  J..  324 
Osmer.  J.  E..  224 
Otis.  J.  I_.  t<«« 
Overman,  J.  W.,  in'ft 


142.  184,  840 


Oviatt.  H.  C,  1LU 
Uwlsey.  a  F..  370 
Oxley,  J.  M  .  362 

Page,  Frank.  82 
Palmer,  Kdgar,  682 
Palmer,  IL  A.,  S2± 
Palmer,  Stephen  TT  682 
Pardee.  A.  1434 
Park,  Edward  A,  221 
Park.  S.  T..  L22 
Parker,  G.  IL,  13J8 
Parnell,  W.TL.  116 
Parsons,  Robert  E  83.  86 
Pasael,  IL  F.,  8£ 
Tatterson,  I).,  LBS 
Patterson,  E.  A.,  Ill 
Patterson,  f,  H.,  82 
Patterson,  JohTTl).,  1 -I4n 
l'atteraon,  S-  T.,  12 
Patterson,  W.  B.,  1240 
Paul.  L.  G..  1111 
Paul.  W.  1319 
Payne,  Benjamin  T.,  144 
Payne.  IL  K.,  42 
Payne,  J.  B„  16 
Peabody,  J.  A.  457 
Pearson,  C.  H"".  3f.o 
Pearson.  Waid  >L  IMI 
Peck.  E.  A.,  814 
Peck.  G.  L.,  js,  34,  146 
Peck,  George,  TliS 
Peddicord.  W.  D.,  244 
Pedrick,  William,   Ir  .  AM 
Peilfield.  W.    H..  i(M 
Penney.  J.  I-~24 1 
Pereival.  J.  C.  120 
Perdue,  G.  B„  164 
Perkins,  C  t,  1138.  1201 
Perkins,  E.  D..  34 
Perkins,  George  W,  33 
Perkins,  R.  C,  434 
Peters,  James  F.,  1339 
Peterson,  D.  F_,  464 
PUeging.  F.  W.,  1103 
PkeTps,  W.  G..  12 
Phillips.  C.  C,  1S4 
Phillipa.  G.  2..  1132 
Phillip/,  R.  E,  142 
Phillips.  W.  E.,  LLU 
Pickering,  J.  R.,  414 
Pierce.  E.  B.,_4a2,  22* 
Pierponl,  IL  ETTUfi, 
Piggott,  W.  J..  262^ 
Pile,   K.   U.,  lili 
Place,  P.  N.,  1434 
Plaisted,  F.  |L.  102 
Plowman.  H.TTlfl 
Plumly,  C.  A.,  82.  1338 
Pollak,  Allan,  ill 
Pollock.  B.  R..  162 
Poat.  IL  O..  2Z47U0 
Poucl!.  T.  J  lf..\* 
Power,  W.   IL,  iLa 
Pratt.  W.  If~314 
PrendergasfTA.  P..  LIS 
Prendergast.  R.  6.,  264 
Prendergast.  W.  TL,  860 
Preaton,  C.  A.,  15M.  1519.  LS20 
Preston.  L  T..  JSP 
Price.  Frederick,  L22 
Price,  Thomas,  102 
Pries,  R.  L.  83 
Purvis,  R.  [)..  1334 
Putnam,  L.  J.,  1 1 54.  1 1 59 

Quick.  Benton.  84 

Radey,  T.  C.  168 
Rafert,  I.  C,   1 1  '7 
Kagsdale.  A.  K,,  36 
Ralston,  Robert,  860 
Ramsdell.  A.  B.,  141 
RandalL  G.  C.  168 
Randall,  J.  B..  JJ,  124 
Rea,  Samuel,  IS 
Red  field.  IL  L.  14 
Redman,  L.  K  .  1422 
Rift.  C  J..  16Z2 
Reed.  IL  U,  182 
Reeder.  E.  O.,  32 
Reich,  J.  IT,  164 
Reid.  C.  HT  LLU 
Reid,  D.,  523 
Reid.  Opie,  221 
Reid,  W.  G.,  Jli 
Reily.  J.  F..  642 
Reinhardt.  A.  M„  1342 
Remington.  Carl,  432 
Reynold*.  M.  M  ,  102 
Rhoads,  J.  T  ,  U88 
Rhode*.  J.  C ,  214 
Rhuark.  F.  W.,  1411 
Rhymer,  S.  U..  122 
Rice.  GL  M  ,  441 
Rice.  I.  S.,  148 
Rice.  Lucien  T..  434 
Richards.  E..  818^464 
Richards.  JosephT.,  Kon 
Richardson,  L.  A.,  442.  224 
Ridgwsy,  H.  W..  ILL  120 
Ridley.  William  T..  1203 
Rightmeyer.  John  Ji,  Lii  222 
Ringer,  F.,  ili  221 
Roach,  I.  il~224 
Robb.  tleorge  W.,  144 
Robbins,  Franklin  G  .  41 


Roberts,  D.  I.,  147 

Robertson.  Alexander,  1338,  1424 

Robertson,  J„  1430 

Robinson.  F.   W  .  124 

Robinson.  W.  F„,  221 

Roby,  T.  W„  102 

Kcchelle,  J.  P..  244 

Rockefeller.  William.  244 

Rockenbacb,  C.  C  ,   l  1103 

Rodiera.  C  B..  JU 
Rodman.  G.  A..  1112 
Roehm,  T.  G.,  14 
Rogers,  IL  W..  223 
Rogers,  William  F_,  311 
Roof,  W.  R.,  211 
Rose.  J.  J..  134 
Rosenberg,  C.  R.,  409 
Rosenrweig.  J..  1242 
Rosa.  C.  M  ,  971 
Rosa,  D.  C,  |T9.  B41 
Roas,  George, 
Rotbrork,  Jo*.  A.  L22 
Rourke.  C..'  W.,  Li- 
Rouse,  C  A.,  814 
Kowe,  Cieorgc  T.,  84 
Rowe.  J.  C,  120 
Ruden.  J.  D..  118 
Rump.  George  A.,  971 
Ruppert.  C.  L..  348.  441 
RusmII.  IL  IL.  M 

Ruk»eii.  j.  rTTiSSr 

Rumell.  S.  S  .  102,  .168 
Rmherford.  V.  ~  221 
Hutledge.  A.,  310 
Rutlertgr,  R.  A..  2221  LOU 

Ruttle.  c  s.,  ait; 
Ryan,  D.  IL.  222 

Sabine,  E.  D.,  L52C 

St.  John,  R.  C,  221 

Sampson,  Perry  Seymour.  44 

Sander*.  J.  F..  123 

Sands.  J.  A..  321 

Sargent.  Will  L,  124 

Saundera.  J.  F_,  226 

Saunders,  W.  lL  1010 

Saupe,  L.  E..  L2Q1 

Sawyer.  Mott.  L46 

Scaife.  C.  T.v  689.  420 

Seandrett.  IL  X7814 

Scanlmi,  T.  F.,  Ill 

Schaehtmayer.  L.  IL.  1339 

Sehaff.  C.  E„  1338 

Sehaff.  W.  F.,  34 

Scbeer.  E.  W..  1338 

Scheer.  George  F.,  81 

Scherer.  C.  }..  LQiO 

Scherer.  O.  C,  118 

Schieman.  IL  P..  81 

Schmidt,  A.  B  .  1011 

Schnell.  M.  E.,  840 

Schoch.  Oiarles,  LLU 

Schorndorfer.  r.  S.,  1  sot 

Schoyer.  A.  M  .  3*.  Si,  122 

Schroeder.  F.  E. ,36-  LLU 

Schulu,  Martin  U,  222 

Scott,  Charles.  41 

Scott,  C.  E.,  1132 

Scott,  J.  M..  LLL2 

Scott.  R.  W..  242.  102 

Scrivner.  W.  A..  1241.  1339 

Seddon.  William  Little,  81 

Sedgwick,  L  B.,  244 

Seeveis,  George  W..  41 

Seger.  C  B  ,  2ft6,  342 

Sefdel.  G.  W..TT4.  489 

Seifer,  W.  E..  84^ 

Selby,  IL  G.,  242 

Seley.  C.  A..  j6L  1242 

Senneff,  E.  A.,  £1 

Sessions,  O.  IL-  120 

SHtle,  T.  H..  134 

Shafer,  Arthur  B..  8S9 

Shank.  R.  W  .  266 

Shaltuc.  S.  M..  81 

Shaw,  B.  B.,  Kun 

Shea.  J.  M..  102 

Shea.  T.  A..  L240 

Sheaffer,  D.  M.,  409 

Sheahan.  F.  C,  ill 

Sheffer.  IL  I..  L422 

Shelhy.  W.  Ra  81 

Sheldrick.  I.  G..  i2fl 

Shenk.  F,  ft.,  1111 

Shepherd,  T.  A..  36,  Jfla 

Sheppard,  foaerth  TZ, 

Sheridan,  IL  W  .  M,  El 

Sheridan.  W.  T  ,  |Tj?H 

Shewe.  E.  A.,  320 

Sliinlrv.  L.  M  .  I  '  1" 

Shipman.  E.  IL-  102 

Shoemaker,  LTl_  ■ 

Shoup.  Paul.  liSS 

Sicardi,  E.  C.  42 

Sillier,  S.  C,  616 

Sikrs.  C.  S..  220 

Silviiis.  r.  C  .  Lb-a 

Simar.  V.  P..  llil 

Simpvi'i.  C    K  .  >.r 

Sinnick«nn.  Geirge  R,.  1 1424 

Sipei,  C.  II  .  214 

Sinon.  F   P ,  320 

SlM'Im.m.  T.  T.,  iwn 

Skinner.  W  D..  81 

PhiticMer.  R    Kemp.  134 

SldgbL  f.  S  .  248 

S'M.lll.     J       \V  .  jtVl 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS— Continued. 


Smallhorn,  R.  P  ,  262 
Smiley.  Thomas  G-,  16 
Smilh,  A.  Bayard.  Hfl. 
Smith.  A.  IL  ill 
Smith.  C.  FT224 
Smith,  C.  Cm..  Ill 
Smith.  l>.  C.  414 
Smith.  £.  C.  1421 
Smith,  F.  M  .  LLI£ 
Smilh.  F.  W  , 
Smith,  F.  W.,  Jr.,  1120 
Smilh,  G.  E-.  Mil 
Smith,  IL  E.,  1211 
Smith,  IL  JL  QU 
Smith,  IL  57  82 
Smith,  J.  A..  12i!i 
Smith,  J.  C.  USi 
Smilh,  J.  W.  5jM 
Smith,  Joseph,  11,22 
Smith,  M.  deK..  1422 
Smith,  N.  W  ,  ISM,  1590,  1426 
Smith,  R.  F  .  lUT^ 
Smith,  R.  J.,  244 
Smitharo,  S.  L..  248 
Snow.  C.  S..  Z2t 
Snow,  G.  P.,  61 
Snyder.  F.  C.  162 


Snyder.  H.  G..  45 
Snyder.  W.  IL.TS42 
Soflitt.  E.  A.7B 


Somcrville.  J.  A.,  309,  m.  UiZ 
Sorrell,  Walter,  442 
Soul*.  C.  E.  202 
Soute,  U.  G..  S4 
South.  C.  M-fli 
Spanglcr,  D.  F...  222 
Spear,  C.  E.  1339 
Spence.  L.  J.,  MS. 
Spencer.  E.  G..  818 
Spicer.  W.  T..  2Z1 
Stakelum.  W.  tLTiLi 

stall,  r.  l.  ioT 

Mailing.  Wendall  IL  108 
Stanley.  IL  W.,  1  lTt£  I2ul 
Slanton,  E.  M-,  GET 
Stecher.  C.  G.,  455.  45JL 
Stella.  \V.  C  ,  1HT 
StefTcns,  \V.  K,  Ml   8M,  L521 
Steiner,  C.  A.,  lag 
Stephens.  R.  S.. 
Stevens  R.  W..  . 
Stevenson,  A,  V.,  _ 
Steven»on,  IL  C.  85.  nil 
Stewart,  A.  T..  11517  002 
Stewart.  R.  U.  £Zt 
Stewart.  T.  R..  1011 
Stickney.  Samuel  C,  454 
Stile*.  William.  Lfc2Z 
Stuli.  W.  C.  Uil 
Stoke*.  G.  A..  221.  HQ 
Stoke*.  Walter.  £2 
Stone,  Albert  J..Tl 
Stone,  Ren.  1.'02 
Stone,  L.  L^ICS" 
Stoulenboroush.  IL  W..  Il» 


Strahorn,  Robert  E..  1110 
Strobm,  IL  C  SJ4,  iju 
Stubhs.  R.  S..  25T 
Studd*.  C,  152 
Suarue.  J.  F~  LiiO 
Sullivan,  A.  F.,  14 
Sullivan,  t>..  ULltt 
Sullivan.  J.  A..  142. 
Sallivan.  W.  R.  ik 
Summerakill.  TTA.,  120 
Swaniu.A.  W„  1221 
So  ope.  F.  B..  lift 
Syveraon,  A.,  164 


Turtle.  J.  W„  120 
Tutlle,  A.  S.,  1112 
Turtle,  R.  LL»  412 

L'rqubart,  P.,  ASS 


Talbot,  J.  S  ,  iii.  iO,  HI 
Tapp.  1».  I..  S21 
Taussig.  L  E..  1240 
Tayloe,  W.  jL  86 
Taylor.  C  lET1^ 
Tavlor.  C.  TT,  442 
Taylor.  E.  B..  Jr..  81 
Taylor,  Edward  H  .  ill 
Taylor,  IL  M.,  812 
Taylor.  J.  W..  ££2.  ££2 
Tavlor,  Marshall.  1212 
Taylor,  W.  E„  ISISL 
Teachworth.  J.  M  .  1I2Z 
Tcfteller.  O  .  ££2 
Tertv.  D.  S..  102 
Terry.  J   I...  1201 
Thomas,  E.  M.,  Lii!i 
Thomaa,  J.  O.. 
Thomav.  M.  E.,  ilil 
Tbomat,  William.  I 
Thompson,  Cborle"  K..  IStH 
Tbompaon.  F.  L.  fiji  2LJ 
Tbomp»on.  Georft.  UJ'» 
Thompson,  J.  MT.  Xilfl 
Thome,  W.  V.  S..  26K,  LUfl 
Thornlon,  IL  W..  CT~ 
Thrall,  IL  P..  &&H 
Thurber,  N.  P..  JV^  iii 
Tibbett.,  IL  I...  21 
Tillman.  E.  F.,  l£I 
Tineley.  F.  A.,  Ji!l 
Tinker.  I.  IL,  ifiiB 
TiMlalr.  W.^l  .  U.t» 
Toild.  bavld.  4112 
Todd.  Petcv  R..  22S 
Tollerton.  W.  J..TL  lit 
ToUon,  B.  B  .  1424 
Townnend,  Watson.  370 
Toiier.  Ul  1201 
Tranaow,  ]■'. ,  370 
Treudley.  IL  "L22 
Trimble^  J.  B..  1 1 5*.  1202 
True.  T.  M.,  2 
Ttti«ler.  S.  I... 
Tru't,  C.  F.,.  iL, 
Tucker.  IL  C..TTn 
Tucker.  I..  W..  Jfl2 
Tucker.  M.  P.,  tr..  L22 
Tudor.  L.  M..  1211 
Turrer,  A.   M..  1340 
Turner.  L  N.,  14 


Valentine.  J.  C.  12U 

Van  Buakirk,  JL  CTlii  lii.  12H 

Van  Dreaer.  \VT  E..  Si 

Vaux.  Georjtc  W..  iZSL  iiii 

Veitch.  J.  R.,  it 

Vernon,  N.  [).,  IA2B. 

Vicker*.  T.  M..  Vi>.  UHa 

Von  Steuben.  R.-^.  1142 


Waddell.  J.  F.,  Llfll 
Wade.  S.  B  .  £i 
Wa«ar,  C.  £L  U1U 
Wa««er.  IL  W.,  U2ii 
WaScr,  A.  P.,  221 
Walker,  H.  S..  1110.  UQJ 
Walker,  IT  tL.  £7^ 
Walker.  VieatiT  £T 
Wallace.  IL  C..T24 
Wallace.  R.  E.,  JZ 
Wall...  R.  C.  lis. 
Wal«h.  J.  !JU  U 
Walter.  J.  W..  2Ii 
Waller..  John  W.,  368.  10Z 
Ward.  C.  !>..  41 
Ward,  G.  S..  321 
Ward.  j.  F..  U21 
Ward.  William. 
Warner.  A.  B„  SK.  iM 
Warner.  C.  E.,  12112 
Warner.  J.  M.,  flbfl 
Warrack,  Jainea,  1211 
Waternun.  L  I'-.  U12 
Watkinc,  R.  C.  L2U1 
Wat«on,  A.  C.  123. 
Waiaon.  F.  E..  J2A 
Wation.  Georee  W..  524 
Wataon.  H.  w  ■  12S 
Watson,  IT  Km  JB 
Weatherwan.  IL  R.  1202 
Webster,  C.  L.  221 
WebMer,  Harry  F_.  U0 
Weile,  A.  C,  HO. 
Weitiell.  J.  S..  USL 
Welch,  j..  S18.  BSa 
Welch.  1.  erT22Z 
Welland.  William,  521 
Wells.  A.  G>,  2Zfl 
Well,.  F.  I...  HZ 
Wells.  M.  W  .  ofi'i.  til 
Well'.  W.  B..  32X 
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In  re  import  rate  on  manganese  ore.  261 

In  re  Investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
in  break  bulk  rates  by  carriers  for  Ihe 
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Kewaunee.  Wis.,  lo  Boston.  Mass.,  New 
York.  N.  Y„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore. 
M<L.  and  other  points,  1200 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
in  class  and  commodity  rates  hv  camera 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspenaion  of  advances 
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In  re  investigation  and  auspenaion  of  advances 
in  clasa  rales  by  carriers  from  Chicago. 
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In  re  Investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance 
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by  carriers  operating  in  the  Stale  of  Cal- 
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In  re  investigation  and  auspenaion  of  ada-ance 
in  minimum  weight  on  car  corn,  snapped 
corn,  and  corn  in  the  ahuck  in  carloads 
by  carriers  operating  in  Southwestern 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspenaion  of  advancea 
in  proportional  ratea  by  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  excelsior  and  excelsior 
wrappers  from  certain  stations  on  the 
Bangor  ft  Aroostook  to  Brownville  Junc- 
tion, Maine,  and  other  pointa,  102 

In  re  investigation  and  auspenaion  of  advancea 
in  rate  by  carrier*  for  the  transportation 
of  asphalt  and  aaphaltum,  from  pointa  in 
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In  re  investigation  and  auspenaion  of  advances 

in  rate*  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspenaion  of  advancea 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
in  ratea  by  carrier*  for  the  transportation 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
in  ratea  by  carriera  for  tbe  transportation 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
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In  re  investigation  and  auspenaion  of  advancea 
in  rate*  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  coke  in  carloads  from  points 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance* 
In  rate*  by  carrier*  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  from  pointa  en  ihe  Slony  Fork 
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In  re  Investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rate*  hy  carrier*  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  from  the  Watsenburg  district  of 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspenaion  of  advances 
in  rale*  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  in  carloads  from  Hillsboro  and 
other  pointa  in  Illinois  to  Davenport. 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advancea 
in  rate*  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
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In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance* 
in  rale*  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  editilc  nuls  from  New  Orleana  and 
Port  Chalmelle,  La.,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
and  other  points.  HI 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rale*  hy  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  excelsior  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
other  pointa  to  Chicago,  III.,  and  other 
points.  1 107 

In  re  investigation  and  auspenaion  of  advance* 
in  rates  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  fence  posts  from  stations  in  Arkanaaa 
to  Kanaaa  City,  Mo.,  and  other  pointa, 
102 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance* 
in  rale*  bv  carrier*  for  the  transportation 
of  flaxseed  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
other  point*  lo  Chicago.  I1L,  and  other 
destinations,  EH. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rales  by  carrier*  for  Ihe  transportation 
of  flax  tow,  flax  moss,  and  flax  fiber,  be- 
tween St.  Panl,  Minn.,  Winona,  Minn., 
and  other  points  and  Chicaso,  fit. .  Peoria, 
Til..  Kanaaa  City.  Mo.,  and  other  points, 
1107 
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In  re  investigation  end  suspension  of  advances 
in  reiee  by  carriers  far  the  transportation 
of  frceb  meats  end  packinghouse  products 
from  Oklahoma  City,  Okl*.,  and  other 
points  lo  points  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  iii 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  fuel  wood,  sawdust,  and  shavings  from 
stations  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  te 
Evanston,  III-  and  other  points.  111 

la  rt  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  furniture  front  Napanec.  Ind.,  to  Chi- 
cago  and   other   destinations,  22 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  furniture  in  carloads  between  points  in 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Louisiana.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis. 
eouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  end  other  interstate  points,  u 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  furniture  in  carloads  from  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  and  other 
points  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  other 
points,  Ippo 

la  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  ratee  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  grain,  grain  products  and  seed  between 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  and  other  points  end 
Duluth.  Minn.,  and  other  points  via  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  k  Omaha 
Line,  IfifiS 

investigation  and  suspension  of  advancca 
in  ratee  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  grain  products  from  southern  Illinois 
points  to  points  in  Texas,  L422 
investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  hay  in  carloads  from  points  in  Wis- 
consin to  Chicago,  111  -  and  between  other 
points,  262 

investigation  end  suspension  of  advances 
in  ratee  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  horses  and  mules  in  carloads  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  points 
and  stations  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, dflfl. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rstes  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  linseed  oil  *JM,  linseed  oil  meal,  and 
flaisccd  screenings  in  carloads  from 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  and  other  gulf  points,  1422 
In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  trsnsportatkm 
of  linseed  oil  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  snd 
other  points  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City  end 
other  points,  120 

investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
In  rate*  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  newa  print  paper  from  Sault  See. 
Marie,  Ont..  to  various  points  in  the 
United  States,  242 

investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  oil  and  other  commodities 
from  Wellsville.  N.  Y.,  and  other  points 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  end  between  other 
point*.  14 

investigation  and  suspension  of  sdvancea 
in  ratee  by  carriera  for  the  transportation 
of  Phosphate  Rock  in  ban  from  points 
in  Tenneasee  to  Norfolk,  Va  ,  and  other 
points,  814 

investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  lb*  transportation 
of  pig  Iron  from  points  In  upper  Michi- 
gsa  and  Minnesota  to  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
and  other  destination*.  916 
investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  pig  iron  in  carloads  from  Boens  Vista. 
Va.,  and  other  points  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  other  destinations,  1623 
In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
In  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  plaster,  gypsum  rock,  stucco,  plaster 
bosrd,  from  Blue  Rapids  snd  Irving. 
Ksn.,  to  points  in  Arkansas,  Kansas  snd 
Missouri,  1  ?00 
In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  tbe  transportation 
of  porcb  work  from  Beaumont  and  Fast 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  to  various  interstate 
points.  242 

In  re  Investigation  snd  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  Hit  from  Ksnsaa  points  to  stations 
located  on  the  Wichita  Falls  *  North 
western  in  the  Stale  of  Oklahoma,  122 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  points  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  Texas  points,  tnat 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  sash,  doors  snd  blinds  from  stations 
in  Louisiana  to  stations  in  Texas  and 
between  other  points,  4 5  1 


In  re 


In  re 


la  re 


In  re 


la  re 


[See  also  General  Index.] 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance* 
in  rates  by  carrier*  for  the  transportation 
of  soft  coal  and  soft  coal  briquettes  from 
southern  Illinois  mines  Co  stations  located 
on  the  Could  Southwestern  in  Arkansas, 
142 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance* 
in  rates  by  camera  for  tbe  transportation 
of  soft  coal  in  carload*  from  mine*  in 
Colorado  lo  stations  in  Oklahoma  and 
Trias  located  on  tbe  Wichita  Fait*  k 
Northwestern,  the  Wichita  Fall*  *  North- 
western of  Texas  snd  the  Wichita  Falls 
&  Southern,  142 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance* 
in  rates  by  carriers  for  tbe  transportation 
of  tin  plate  and  sheet  metal  from  East- 
ern shipping  point*  lo  point*  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  destinations,  221 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances 
in  refrigeration  charges  between  point* 
located  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way; the  Arkansas  Western  Railway,  and 
the  Texarkana  k  Fort  Smith  Railway, 
and  to  and  from  points  on  connecting 
line*,  Ifltj 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  cement 
rate*  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Jersey 
points,  i  in? 

In  re  investigation  and  auspen*ion  of  lumber 
ratea  from  Mississippi  to  Eastern  points, 
U44 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  new  reg- 
ulation* and  passages  governing  the 
switching  of  coal  and  coke  in  carload* 
from  connecting  carriers  destined  to  cer- 
tain point*  on  the  Chicago,  Milwsukee  k 
St.  Paul,  located  within  tbe  limit*  of  the 
Chicago  switching  district,  UM 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  new  rules 

J [overrun*  tbe  allowance  for  stoves  and 
ining  of  cars  transporting  potatoes  from 
points  in    Minnesota   and  Wisconsin  to 
points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  1 107 
In  re  investigation  snd  suspension  of  the  Chi- 
cago-Duluth  Grain  Rates,  1422 
In  re  investlgstion  snd  suspension  of  the  with- 
drawal of  rule*  governing  concentration 
and  reabippine;  of  cotton  and  cotton  lint- 
era  at   Memphis.  Tenn.,   ]  u 
In  re  investigation  into  the  substitution  of  ton- 
nage at  transit  points,  4(1-4 
In  re  investigstion  of  alleged  unreasonable  rates 
and  practices  involved  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  wool,  hide*  and  pelt*  from  vari- 
ous Western  point*  of  origin  to  Eastern 
destination*,  222 
In  re  issuance  and  use  of  passes,   franks  and 

free  passenger  service,  854. 
ta  re  regulations  for  fixing  the  dimensions  of 

baggage.  482  , 
In  re  suspension   of  advance*  on   sugar  from 
New   Orleans   and   other   points   in  the 
South  lo  points  in  Illinois.  133S 
In  re  suspension  of  Western  Classification  No. 

5L  L  C  C  No.  9,  11 
In  re  Southern  Railway  and  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, Bit 

In  re  switching  charge*  at  Sheffield.  Minn.,  814 
In  re  wharfage  charges  of  the  GalvcUon  Wharf 

Company,  at  Galveston.  Tex..  1 10° 
In  the  matter  of  Keystone  Elevstor  Company. 
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Wick-wire  Steel  Co.  et  al.  v.  New  York  Central 
ft  Hudson  River  et  al.,  I5H.1 

Wisconsin  Lime  ft  Cement  Company  v.  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis 
et  al.,  Zft 

Wisconsin  Steel  Company  v.  Pittsburgh  ft  Lake 
Erie  et  al.;  aame  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
et  al.;  Inland  Steel  Company  v.  Pitts- 
burgh ft  Lake  Erie  et  al..  HK.I 

Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Company  et  al.  v 
Pittsburgh  ft  Lake  Erie.  LU2 


Aberdeen  ft  Rock  Fish,  111 

Abilene  ft  Southern,  225 

Alabama,  Florida  ft  Southern,  lull 

Alabama  Roads,  1244 

Alabama.  Tennessee  ft  Northern,  &2 

Alberta  Interurhan.  LU 

Alton,  St.  Louis  ft  Cairo  (Electric).  LLL  210 

Attoona  Northern  (Electric),  HSL  111 

Artesian  Belt.  222.  821 

Afhcrton  ft  Guli~190,  526,  Uii 

Ashland  ft  WesternTSZ 

Ashley,  Drew  ft  Northern,  1611 

Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe,  113.  528.  Hi 

Athabasca  ft  Grande  Prairie,  122 

Atlin  Railway.  1201 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  221 

Baltimore  ft  Virginia,  120 

Beaumont  ft  Great  Northern,  230.  528 

Beloit,  Clinton  ft  Delavan  Interurhan,  1052 

Benewah  Valley,  MM 2 

Fillings  ft  Central,  128 

Billings  ft  Eastern  Montana,  £21 

Rig  Blackfoot,  222 

Big  Sandy  &  Kentucky,  Z22 

Birmingham  &  Gadsden,  1214. 

Birmingham  ft  Tidewater,  1241   

Birmingham  ft  Tuscaloosa  Ry.  ft  Ltilities  Co., 
229 

Birmingham-Tuscaloosa  Ry.  ft  Utilities  Co.,  221 
Boston  ft  Maine.  27L  41L.  LLLS. 

Boston  Elevated,  B2X   

Bradentown.  Manatee  ft  Arcadia,  1  ids 
Brantford  ft  Hamilton  (Electric),  LSI) 
British  Columbia  ft  White  River,  82 
Bruce  Mine*  ft  Algoma.  221 
Brule  Lake,  92$,  lifU 
Bryan  6  Cortege  Interurhan.  222  _ 
Buctouche  Railway  ft  Transportation  Company, 
82 

Buffalo,  Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh.  691,  779»  321 
Burlington  Belt  Line.  M 

Burrard  Westminster  Boundary  Railway  ft  Navi- 
gation Company,  52ft 
Burro  Mountain,  1244 
Butte.  Anaconda  ft  Pacific  124 
Butte-Boiae-Wlnnemucca,  1342 

Calgary.  Edmonton  ft  Fort  McMurray.  ftZ 

California,  Shasta  ft  Eastern,  'till 

Cambridge  ft  Chesapeake,  222 

CamobrlFford.  Lake  Ontario  ft  Western,  225 

Canada  ft  Gulf  Terminal.  221 

Canadian  Central  ft  Labrador,  120. 

Canadian  Northern,  S2B.  fl£A  225.  1052.  1215. 

Canadian*  Vorthern  Pacific,  ISO. 

Canadian  North  Wcstrm,  526.  1241 

Canadian   Northern   Western.  861 

Canadian  Pacific.  L1L  221.  411,  459,  £2L  Z22. 

E2L  £ti  2^  LLLL  L2T 
Caney   Railway,  32 
Cape  Girardeau  Northern,  L22.  B62 
Carolina  ft  Georgia.  1012 
Carolina  ft  Yadkin  River,  332 
Carolina  Railroad,  13 
Central  Canada,  522 
Central  Idaho  Railroad,  UJ 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company,  120 
Central  of  Maryland,  1631 
Central  Railway  of  Canada.  121 
Chamber sbuig  ft  Shippensburg,  S21.  025.  1H11 
Charleston  Interurhan.  Ill 
Charlcstonlsle  of  Palms  Traction.  210 
Charleston.  Parkersburg  ft  Northern,  221 
Charticra  Southern.  1342 
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Chesapeake  ft  Ohio,  13L  411.  863.  425.  1631 
Chester,  Perryville  c,  -r    u-nevicve,  Li. 
Chicago  ft  Alton,  10'-' 

Chicago  &  North  Western,  L1L  122.  Uii.  lnli 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  1 J44 
Chicago,   Burlington  &  Ouincy,  S21,  1342 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  ft  Si.  Paul.  77$.  TtS.  923. 

971    1342.  1611 
Chicago,  Terre  Haute  ft  Southeastern,  120. 
Chinook   Railway,  621 

Cincinnati,  Licking  River  ft  Virginia.  LU 
Cincinnati,    Louisville,   Lexington   ft  Maysville 

(Traction),  UJ) 
Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  ft  Texas  Pacific.  691 

V73.  1161 
l  latkanus  Southern,  21a 
Clay  Line,  tn.ta 

Cleveland  Akron   Short   Line   (Electric),  1214 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  621 

Cleveland  Short  Line,  621 

Clinton  ft  Oklahoma  Western,  &2 

Colorado  ft  Southern,  1631 

Columbia  ft  Nehalem,  1592 

Corinth  ft  Northeastern,  1244 

Chambershurg  &  Shippensburg  (Electric),  225 

Cumberland  valley,  1244 

Cushing  R.  R..  1342 

Cuyuna  Northern,  120. 

Dallas  ft  Cleburne  Interurhan,  621 

Dallas,  Cleburne  ft  Southwestern,  522 

Dallas,  Fairfield  ft  Gulf.  1611 

Dauphin  Island  Railway  ft  Harbor  Co.,  1211 

Delaware  ft  Hudson,  225 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western,  1631 

Denison,  Bonham  ft  New  Orleans,  522 

De  Queen  ft  Eastern,  1205 

Detroit,  Ray  City  ft  Western.  411 

Dixie  Railway,  1342 

Dodge  City  ft  Cimarron  Valley,  <3Q 

Dominion  North  Western,  1052 

Duluth  ft   Iron   Range,  1631 

Duluth  ft  Northern  Minnesota,  1342 

Eastern  Midland.  121 

Edmonton.  Dunvcgan  &  British  Columbia,  621 
Edmonton,  Stony  Plain  ft  Wabamun,  529.  S6i 
El  Paso  ft  Southwestern,  2Z1.  329,  12STT 1244 

Fairmount  ft  Vablen,  11112 
Fallon  R.  R.  (Elec).  1013.  1342 
Farrnington   ft   Oakland    itltcrurban  (Electric). 
121 

Florida  Roads,  361 

Fort  Smith,  Subiaco  ft  Eastern,  L2H5. 

Fostoria  ft  Fremont  (Electric),  1115 

Gadsden,  Bellevue  ft  Lookout  Mountain,  1244 

Gainesville  ft  Northwestern.  222 

Galveston,  Houston  ft  Henderson,  1342 

Gananoquc,  Perth  ft  Lanark,  621 

Glengarry  ft  Stormont.  863.  U61 

Grafton,  Fairmont  ft  Qarksbtng  Traction,  ILLS 

Grand  Marais  ft  Northwestern,  i  1 15.  1244 

Grand  Rapids  ft  Northwestern.  £371113 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  4J1.  452.  2ZJ 

Grants  PassCrescent  (  ity.  £61 

Great  Falls  ft  Teton  C.iunty,  ilfl 

Great  Northern.  2JIK  .173,  973.  I  -'44  1621 

Guadalupe  VallcyTractitin  Co..  1342 

Gulf.  Florida  ft  Alabama,  439.  225 

Gulf,  Texas  ft  Western.  21X  411.  821.  222 

Hampden  Railroad,  27ti  1115 
ITemmgford  3;  Western,  121 
Hiawassee  Valley  Railway,  1592 


1252 


Ilooppole,  Yorktown  ft  Tampico,  122 
Houston  ft  Rrasot  "Valley,  529 
Houston  ft  Texas  Central,  97T 
Hudson  River  Connecting,  863. 
Huntsville.  Moberly  ft  Randolph  Springs,  l<«? 
Huron  Lake  Shore,  82 

Idaho  Northern  Railway,  313 

Independence,    Ncodcsha   ft    Topeka  Traction, 

Intcrmarine  ^Railway   ft    Navigation  Company, 

International  ft  Great  Northern,  224 
Interstate  Development  Company's  Line,  ZZ2 
Interstate  Railroad  ft  Traction,  222 
Interurhan   Ry..  101.1 
Iowa  Nonhern.  Z22 
Iowa  Southern,  122 

Kanawha  ft  Michigan,  i»t 
Kansas  City,  Kaw  Valley  ft  Western  (Electric), 


1244.  LS22 
Kansas  City.  Mexico  ft  Orient.  I  ill  | 
Kansas-Oklahoma  Traction,  459 
Kentucky  Southwestern  Electric  Railway.  Light 

ft  Power  Company,  230.  221 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  ft  Alauama.  1U 
Kerry  Timber  lampjiiv'o  I  inn,  au 
Kettle  Valley.  1013 
Kootenay  Central,  821 

Lake  Erie  ft  Northern,  1013.  I  Ml 

Lake  Erie  ft  Youghiogheny  (Electric),  82 

Lake  Erie  ft  Youngstown  (Electric),  121 

Lake  Huron  ft  Northern  Ontario,  223 

Ijkc  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  622 

Lake  Winnipeg  ft  Nelson  River,  224 

Lancaster  ft  Chester,  1013 

Lehigh  ft  New  F.ngland7lll3.  120« 

Lehigh  Valley,  779.  974.  i  i  j 

Lehigh  Valley  TransitCompany,   1052.  1244 

LewistonClarkston  Valley  ( Elect i ic^Sli 

Lexington  A  Eastern,  1631 

Liberty  ft  CaMicoon.  121 

Logan  Rapid  Transit  Company,  1161 

Lomax  Terminal,  224 

Long;  Island,  622 

Lorain,  Ashland  ft  Southern,  SL  1052 
Louisiana  Southern,  5>u 
Louisville  ft  Nashville,  £22. 

Manitoba. Ontario  Roads,  82 
Mansfield  Railway  ft  Transportation,  itt.il 
Mason  &  Oceania.  322 
Matador  ft  Northern.  1 161 
Memphis,  Dallas  ft  Gulf,  LLU 
Meniies   Bav   Railway.  IPS.' 
Meridian  ft   Memphis.   52°.  1305 
Miami   \   StM.il,  Florida?- Lilli 
Michigan   Central,  87,  69? 
Middleport  ft  Northwestern  (Electric),  1  Ml 
Middle  Tennessee,  4 1 1 
Midland  Couln  cntal.  $22. 
Midland  Valley,  861 
Milwaukee,  Peoria  ft  St.  Louis,  222 
Minneapolis.  Merrill  ft  Marinette,  1?44 
Minneapolis,  St    Paul  ft  Sault  Ste    Marie.  38, 
?  10 

Minnesota  ft  International,  1 161 
Minnesota,  Dakota  ft  Western,  1 1 15 
Mississippi   Northwestern.  122 
Mississippi  Roads,  Lll 

Missouri.^  Kansas  ft  Texas,  lit,  231.  529,  692. 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf,  S22 
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Mobcrly,  Huntsville  ft  Randolph  Springs  (Elec- 
tric). 3*.  231.  U±±     „      .  ,  ,„ 
Mobile  ft  BaltfwiiTTounties  (Electric).  231 
Mobile  ft  Eastern  Shore,  ill 
Mobile  St  Ohio,  111 
Moncion  ft  Northumberland  Strait,  18 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction,  211 
Monroe,  I-ouiaiana  ft  Gulf,  £21 
Munlcrunia  ft  Western.  211 
Montciutna  San  Juan  Southern,  225,  Hid 
Montour  Railroad.  ILL, 
Montreal  ft  SouthernCounties  (Electric),  1111 
Morgantown  ft  Dunkirk  Valley  (Electric),  ill 
Morgantown  ft  Wheeling  (Electric),  ill 
Motley  County,  1611 
Mountain  Valley  ft  Plains.  522 
Mount  Ida,  Ouachita  Valley  ft  Hot  Springs,  la 
Muskogee  ft  Miaaouri  Pacific  Connecting,  1141 

Nacogdoche*  ft  Southeaatctn,  373,  US 

Nashville,  Sliilob  ft  Corinth,  651 

Natchei,  Columbia  ft  Mobile.  1111 

National  Railway!  of  Mexico.  38,  111:  Bill 

New  Rrumwlck  Roads.  1H11 

Newton.  Kansas  ft  Nebraska,  522. 

New  York  Central  ft  Hudaon  Hirer,  2Aii  459. 

863.  IMS.  1141 
New  York  Connecting,  224 
New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford,  692,  nil 
New  York  Road.,  1ST  231,  112 
New  York  Subway..  lipTliill  . 
Niagara  Fall.,  Wetlands  LikT  Erie  (tlecltie), 

Niagaraf^St.  Catharine,  ft  Toronto  (Electric). 
io 

Niagara,  Welland  ft  Lake  Erie  (Electric),  122 
Norfolk  ft  Western.  IM.  692,  221 
Norfolk,  Yorktown  ft^asTOiiion,  122 
North  and  South  Carolina  Road..  1211 

Nortlwr^'cair/ortiia  Railroad  ft  Navigation  Rail- 

Northern^Pacfric.  2U,  Jlii  iZl  Iflii 
North  Railway,  121 

Ocilla  Southern.  4LL.il?  .... 

Ogden,  Lcwistnn  sTTioMhern  (Electric),  llli 

Ogden  Rapid  Transit.  1161 

Oil  Belt  (Electric).  312 

Oil  Belt  of  lllinoi.  (Electric).  211 

Oklahoma.  New  Mexico  &  Pacific,  JUi,  1104 

Oklahoma  Northern,  459,  5111 

Oklahoma  Pacific,  UITr 

Oklahoma  Roads.  «ST211  ,    ,„  .... 

Oklahoma  Roads  (TVctric).  460.  11111 

Omaha,  Lincoln  ft  Beatrice  (Electric),  211 

Orange  Northeastern.  ILL  692, 

Oregon  Eastern,  Mil 

Oregon  Electric.  lflsl 

Oregon  Railroad.  LLLi 

Oregon   Roada,  1241 


'avigation  Corn- 


Oregon  Short  I-ine,  132,  3U.  4J2.  821 
Oregon-Washington  Kailroad  ft  Naviga 
pany,  lflll 

Pacific  ft  Hudaon  Bay,  12 

Pacific  ft  Idaho  Northern,  222 

Pacific  ft  Peace  River,  121 

Pacific  Coast,  374 

Pacific  Crcat  Eastern.  862 

Palatka-Hastings  Intcrurban.  £21 

Palmetto  Railway  (Electric),  ill 

Pari!  ft  Mount  Pleasant.  39,  1013.  1115 

Pecos  Valley  Southern.  ilfl  . 

Pennsylvania  Railioad.  1 32,  73  i,  IM,  lflll 

Pennsylvania  System,  1231        -        .  .  .... 

Peoria.  Canton   ft  Galesburg,   (Electric).  IflSJ, 

Philadelphia  kneading.  1J2,  1211 

Pigeon  Valley.  "25,  ULU 

Plateau  Valley.  2TTJ  812,     .  „„. 

Portage  Radial  iTyT  ft  Canal.  215 

Prince  Edward  Island,  114 

Pryor  Salina  ft  Eastern  (Electric),  lflll 

Puget  Sound  ft  Willapa  Harbor,  2Z4 

Quanab,  Acme  ft  Pacific,  271.  374,  1215 

Raleigh.  Western  A  Atlantic,  3Z4 
Richmond,  Portland  &  l  ort  Wayne.  222 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Traction.  132,  121 
Riviera  Beach  ft  Western.  22J— 
Rock  Inland,  Stuttgart  ft  Southern,  211 
Rome  A  Gadsden,  l.'L'ti 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  A  Mexico,  112 

St.  Louis  Kansas  City  (Electric),  ill 

Salem,  Falls  City  A  Western,  225 

Salt  I-ake  A  Utah,  1122 

San  Antonio  A  Austin  Intcrurban   191.  u3. 

San  Antonio.  Fredericksburg  A  Northern,  132. 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  A  Gulf,  19L,  863,  1053. 

San  Bcnrio  A  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Hill 
San  Luis  Central,  1053 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  A  Salt  Lake.  88,  111 

Santa  Rosa,  Palm*  ft  Albuquerque.  liLLi 

Savannah  A  Southern.  1342 

Seaboard  Air  Line.  221 

Seattle.  Port  Angeles  A  Lake  Crescent  £22. 

Shenandoah  Vallev  (Electric).  221.  1D11 

Sioux  Vallev  A  Northern,  Z22 

South  Carolina  Western.  862 

South  Dakota  Intcrurban.  1 1  IS 

South  Dakota  Roads.  1 1  IS 

Southern  Pacific,  22i  „. 

Southern  Railway.  19L  23L  ilfl 

Southern  Traction.  222 

Southwestern  of  Alabama.  224 

Southwestern  Traction,  IM. .    _  , 

Springfield  A  Central  Illinois  Traction,  81 


1-MS. 


Stockton  Terminal  ft  Eastern.  1115 

Suburban  Ry,  822 
Sullivan  County.  All 
Sumpter   Valley,  121 

Taber  Transit.  925,  Ull 
Tampa  A  Gulf  Toast.  12M 
Tcmiskaming  A  Northern  Ontario,  HQ 
Temple-Northwestern.  112 
Temnlcton.    Northwestern   A   Gulf,  411. 
1592 

Tennessee.  Kentucky  A  Northern,  112 
Tennessee  Roads,  112 
Tennessee  Western.  622 
Texas  A  Pacific.  210 

Texas  Central.  5111   

Texas,  Oklahoma  A  Eastern.  1201 

Texas  Ro.nU,  460.  530.  822,  97*.  1116,  Ufil 

Texas  Roads  (TlJctrTcl.  1  V, TEL  TBS 

Tidewater  Navigation  Co.,  1211 

Tidewater  Southern  (Electric),  211 

Tomtngbce  Valley,  £4 

Toppenish,  Fort  himcne  A  Western.  121 

Toronto.  Hamilton  A  Buffalo,  1116. 

Toronto  Eastern,  374.  160. 

Trans-Appalachian,  412 

Trona  Railway,  111! 

Tullahoma,  Lynchburg  A  Fayetteville  (Electric), 
124 

Tuscaloosa  Bell.  221 

Twin  Falls.  Oakland  A  San  Franct.co,  121 
Twin  Mountain  ft  Potomac,  862 

Ulster  ft  Delaware,  1051 

Vancouver  Island   Hydro-Electric  ft  Tramway, 
1631 

Vermont  Valley,  112   

Virginia-Carolina.  974.  1053.  1411 
Virginia  Roads.  105 
Virginian  Railway,  1215 

Washington  Electric,  ill 

Washington  Roads  L21    ,  , 

Waterloo.  Cedar   Falls  ft  Northern  (Electric), 

Waycro.s  ft  Western.  314 

Westchester  Northern.  LIU 

Western  Canada,  ill 

Western  Maryland,  211 

West  Tennessee  Traction.  12L  1161 

Wetaskiwin.  Yellowhead  ft  Pacific.  221 

Wichita  Falls  A  Southern,  510,  621 

Willamctta-Pacific.  ZSjl 

Willapa  Bay  A  Eastern,  926,  llli 

Williani.port,   Nrvile  ft  Martinsburg.  5J£ 

Winnemucca  Northern,  311 

Wopaotionoek,  211 

York  A  Oxford   (Electric),  321 


Alabama,  Tennessee  ft  Northwestern,  lflll 
Algoma  Central  Terminal,  Ltd.,  MA 
Ann  Arbor,  ICS* 

Asherton  A  Gulf,  121         _    „„    , ... 
Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe,  82-.  II42 
Atlanta.  Birmingham  A  Atlantic,  39,  LU 
Atlantic  A  North  Carolina.  ZBfl 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  212,  5111    ...  ... 

Atlantic  Northern  ft  Southern.  19L,  530,  1622 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  39,  8A  132,  374,  461,  924, 

Baltimore*!  OE10  cScago  Terminal,  JZl 

E^Jr^ffrS^  is* 

B  Iji^tffi&ttL  VS.IW.ISSS. 

Brooklyn^apiilTransit  Co..  192,  t6S.  1214 
Bruce  Mines  ft  Algoma,  2Z2 
Buffalo  ft  Susquehanna,  1112 

California,  Shasta  ft  Eastern.  122 

Cambria  ft  Clearfield.  510.  BU 

Canada  Southern,  39,  2M 

Canadian   Northern7~132,  IBM 

Canadian  Northern  Branch  Lines  Co  ,  11111 

Canadian  Northern  Alberta.  212 

Canadian  Pacific.   1206.  i&ll 

Carolina  Railroad,  112 

Caasville  A  Western,  1054 

Central  Vermont.  212 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio.  jK  11*2,  1412 

Chicago  A  Alton,  46T72S11 

Chicago  A  Eastern  TTfinoi..  1342 

Chicago  A  North  W»lr. n.  ii  SS.  1^,2™*  ^21 

Cb.cago  &   Western    ln.l.:.na.  44-.^^ 

Chicago.  Burlington  *  Quhs-T   2^  110. 

Chicago.  Memphis  ft  Gulf.  JM 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul,  gg,  llau  211. 

Hfil,  926,  1342   

Chicago.  PeoTTTA  St.  Louis,  111  ..  . 

Oneago   Rock  Island  A  PacifieTll",  lil*,,., 
Chicaio    St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  ATTTmsha.  U42 
Chicago    Terre   rlaute  A   Southeastern.  Ill 
Choctaw,  Newcastle  ft  Western.  3Z1 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  ft  Dayton.  1112 
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Cleveland  ft  Pittsburgh.  122 
Cleveland   Short  Line.  1927  HI 
Coney  Island  A  Brooklyn.  611 
Coney  Island  A  Gruvescnd.  &M 
Cornwall  A  Lebanon,  122. 

Delaware  A  Hudson.  926.  1342  1422 

Denver  A  Salt  l-ake.  IE  9M.  ISM.  ]>$ii  Off 

Denver.    Laramie  A   NorthlTestern.   HU.  iSlSt 

Denvcr7~r7orthwesteri>  A  Pacific.  132,  374.  412, 

864.  10S4 
Des  ritm.  Vallev.  421  „   .  .„ 
Detroit  A  Central  New  >  otk,  12 
Detroit  Southern,  224,  ILLS 
Detroit,  Toledo  A   Ironton,  L22S 
Duluth.    Mtssabe  A    Northern.  232 
Duluth,  South  Shore  A  Atlantic.  2Z2 

El  Paso  A  Southwestern,  1432 
Erie.  1054.  H42  „ 
Erie  AC"ntral.  L22 

Fitchburg   Railroad,  311 

Galveston,  Houston  A  Henderson,  314.  412,  14L 

Grand  ^unk.  314,  Slfi 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  926,  ifiii,,  L214 

Grand    Trunk    Pacific  TTranch   Lines  Company. 

Green  Hay  A  Western.  222 

Hearn  ft  Braros  Valley.  224 
Hocking  Valley.  1142 
Houston  A  It..irorValley.  122 
Houston  ft  Texa.  Central  224 
Hudson  ft  Manhattan,  192,  10S4.  1114 

Illinois  Central.  112 _      .    ...  .... 

Intrrhorough  HapTT  Transit.  Hi  UL5J. 
International  ft  Great  Northern.  1142 

Kanawha  ft  Michigan.  1432 

Kansas  Citv.  Fort  .ScntlT>Iernph.«.  1244 

Kansas  City.  Mexito  ft  Orient.  Hi  fjO,  1592, 


Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway.  132 
Keokuk  &  Des  Moines.  SJ0. 
Kinston  ft  Snow  Hill,  H2 

Lake  Huron  ft  Northern  Ontario,  222 
Lake   Shore  A   Michigan   Southern.   530.  1014. 
lilt.  1112 

LaramieTTfahn's  Peak  4  Pacific,  192,  fill,  10)4. 

0U.  1116.  1204 
l.«l-iLi;~T7T-.Tr--  ; 
t^wisburg  A  Tvione,  12H4 
Little  Miami,  114 
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"T^HF.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  the 
*  California  three-dollar  demurrage  rate  for  freight  cars 
carrying  interstate  shipments,  as  noted  in  another  column  of  this 
issue,  and  this  is  good  news;  but  the  approval  appears  to  have 
been  given  with  some  reluctance.  The  railways  have,  indeed, 
"abundantly  sustained"  their  claim  that  the  high  demurrage  rate 
now  imposed  on  intrastate  freight  is  a  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  any  rational  argument 
for  the  continuance  of  the  one-dollar  rate;  but  Commissioner 
Lane  slightly  qualifies  his  approval  of  the  decision,  and  Chair- 
man Prouty  dissents  from  it.  Mr.  Lane  attributes  the  good 
conditions  in  California  not  to  the  rate  but  to  Mr.  Mote's 
efficient  management  of  the  demurrage  bureau.  What  kind  of 
instrument  or  weapon  Mr.  Mote  could  have  used  if  he  had  not 
had  available  the  money  penalty  is  not  clear,  at  this  distance; 


but  no  one  will  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lane  on  that  point  Mr. 
Prouty  objects  to  disturbing  the  uniform  rate  ($1)  even  on 
"the  extreme  edge"  of  the  territory.  His  main  argument  is 
that,  though  exceptions  are  to  be  recognized,  one  dollar  a  day 
is,  on  the  whole,  sufficient.  But  there  is  one  big  exception 
that  he  overlooks;  periods  of  widespread  congestion,  such  as 
now  prevails.  In  dull  times  a  dollar  a  day  is  sufficient;  and 
where  track  room  is  plenty  and  switching  complexities  are  not 
burdensome  even  a  smaller  sum  might  be  fair,  were  it  not  for 
the  dilatory  habits  which  such  practice  would  encourage.  But 
when  cars  are  in  urgent  demand  everywhere  a  charge  of  three 
dollars  a  day  for  a  freight  car  is  not  too  high;  it  is  in  many 
cases  too  low.  The  Canadian  Railway  Commission  has  done  a 
good  thing  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  feasibility  of  making 
demurrage  rates  higher  at  one  season  than  at  another. 


A CORRESPONDENT,  whose  letter  is  published  in  another 
column,  takes  issue  with  our  statement  made  in  com- 
menting on  The  New  Haven  Monopoly  that  "in  the  West  .  .  . 
the  movement  for  regulation  of  railways  was  born,"  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  was 
created  in  1869.  That  is  true.  And  there  was  a  railroad  com- 
mission in  Maine  in  1857,  and  very  early  in  one  or  two  other 
states;  but  nevertheless  the  first  active  agitation  for  the  regu- 
lation of  railroads  was  the  granger  movement  in  the  West  in 
1875-9.  Our  correspondent  finds  fault  with  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  not  having  more  effectively  "regulated"  rail- 
roads. There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts 
commission  has  been  a  conservative  commission,  ever  since  it 
has  been  given  the  power  to  order  a  reduction  in  rates;  but  we 
can  hardly  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it  has  not  been  an 
effective  and  generally  an  efficient  regulative  body.  The  ideal 
aimed  at  in  appointments  to  this  state  commission  has  been  to 
have  one  "business  man,"  one  railroad  man  and  one  lawyer  or 
economist;  and  it  has  had  on  it  many  strong  men  whose  probity 
and  judgment  could  be  trusted.  The  system  of  radical  versus 
mild  regulation  is  too  complicated  a  question  to  go  into  here,  but 
the  principles  of  representative  government  rest  on  the  election  of 
pubtic  spirited  governors  who  will  appoint,  as  they  have  done  in 
Massachusetts,  public  spirited  men  to  carry  out  their  policies. 
When  the  Hadley  Securities  Commission  was  making  its  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  past  experiences  of  railroad  regulation  in  this 
country,  the  acts  and  methods  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
were  cited  by  men  of  widely  varying  opinion,  but  with  almost  un- 
varying respect.  Of  course,  this  inquiry  was  primarily  on  the 
question  of  the  regulation  of  the  issue  of  securities  by  railroad 
companies,  and  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  has 
carried  out  for  a  number  of  years  a  consistent  policy  of  regula- 
tion. The  point  that  Mr.  Carter  makes  in  regard  to  the  ineffect- 
iveness of  radical  laws  if  unenforced  by  public  opinion  is  a  good 
one,  but  the  implication  that  he  makes  that  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
road commission  has  failed  in  its  duty,  because  it  has  not  found 
it  necessary  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  given  it  by  law,  we 
should  hesitate  to  agree  with. 

""PHE  problem  of  fuel  economy  has  been  given  dose  attention 
*  on  European  railways,  and  especially  in  Germany,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  article  hy  H.  W.  Jacobs  in  this  issue.  Two  things 
arc  largely  responsible  for  this— the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the 
relatively  low  cost  of  labor  as  compared  lo  conditions  in  Amer- 
ica. The  question  of  fuel  economy  is  being  given  more  and 
more  attention  in  this  country,  and  several  roads  now  have  de- 
partments whose  entire  energies  are  given  over  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  more  efficient  use  of  fuel.  Splendid  results  have 
been  obtained  by  closer  inspection  of  the  coal  at  the  mines,  by 
studying  and  re-arranging  its  distribution,  by  improving  coaling 
facilities,  by  using  more  care  in  designing  locomotives  and  equip- 
ping them,  and  by  educating  the  enginemen  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  fuel.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  some  of  the 
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most  important  improvements  in  fuel  economy  have  resulted  not 
so  much  from  the  desire  to  save  or  conserve  the  fuel  as  to  ac- 
complish other  objects.  For  instance,  superheaters  were  first 
introduced  on  switching  locomotive*  not  so  much  to  save  fuel  as 
to  reduce  the  smoke  nuisance.  Superheaters,  hrick  arches  and 
other  devices  arc  being  introduced  rapidly  and  extensively  on 
both  passenger  and  freight  power,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
fuel  saving  which  results  from  their  use  as  from  the  fact  that 
the  resulting  improvement  in  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler 
makes  it  possible  to  get  the  trains  over  the  road  on  time,  or 
to  haul  heavier  trains  in  the  same  time.  Steaming  capacity  of  a 
locomotive  boiler  has  been  likened  to  the  lung  capacity  of  an 
athlete,  and  the  greater  steaming  capacity  made  available  by 
the  above  means  makes  possible  higher  sustained  speeds,  or 
greater  hauling  capacity.  The  human  factor  is  a  most  important 
item  in  the  efficient  firing  of  a  locomotive,  and  the  great  problem 
has  been  to  educate  the  engincmen  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
fuel.  One  thing  that  has  helped  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  cnginemcn  has  been  not  so  much  the  interest  or  desire 
to  save  money  for  the  company  as  the  fact  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent use  of  fuel  has  greatly  reduced  the  physical  exertion  re- 
quired of  the  fireman.  It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  this  feature 
even  more  than  it  has  been,  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  fireman  to  still  greater  effort— and  that  of  a  mental  rather 
than  a  physical  nature. 

EVER  since  James  J.  Hill  called  attention  about  live  years  ago 
to  the  necessity  for  large  expenditures  for  increased  railway 
facilities,  and  especially  for  terminals,  this  subject  has  been  given 
much  attention  by  the  public  generally,  and  by  railway  men  in 
particular.  Mr.  Hill's  recent  address  before  the  Railway  Busi- 
ness Association  on  the  same  subject  serves  to  again  call  atten- 
tion to  this  condition  and  to  emphasize  its  importance.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  existing  terminals  by  making  careful  studies 
of  the  methods  of  operation  and  observing  the  influence  of  the 
types  of  engines,  number  of  riders  and  methods  of  returning 
them  in  hump  yards,  location  of  scales,  lengths  of  track,  etc. 
When  designing  a  new  terminal  much  time  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  operating  conditions  and  to  the  development  of  plans  to  meet 
those  conditions.  With  the  completion  of  the  yard  these  studies 
usually  stop  until  extensive  improvements  and  additions  are 
again  necessary.  That  marked  improvements  can  frequently  be 
made  in  the  operation  of  existing  facilities  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  instances.  While  studying  the  economics  of  a 
proposed  cutoff  a  few  years  ago.  one  eastern  road  found  that  the 
old  line  was  not  being  operated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  im- 
portant readjustments  of  pusher  limits  and  tonnage  ratings  were 
made  which  affected  very  material  economies  without  any  ex- 
penditure In  another  instance  the  operating  department  com- 
plained about  the  poor  results  that  were  being  secured  from  the 
operation  of  a  recently  completed  bump  yard,  and  the  men  in 
charge  of  its  design  were  called  upon  to  investigate.  After  a 
careful  study  it  was  found  that  the  principal  difficulty  arose 
from  the  use  of  light  engines  which  did  not  have  sufficient  power 
to  handle  entire  trains.  The  use  of  old  engines  for  yard  work, 
which  arc  too  light  and  in  too  poor  condition  for  road  service,  is 
common  and  seriously  decrease*  the  efficiency  of  yard  operation, 
especially  during  busy  seasons  when  slight  delays  may  cause  seri- 
ous congestion.  While  instances  such  as  the  above  are  by  no 
means  common,  they  are  to  be  found  often  enough  to  warrant  a 
study  of  old  yards  at  intervals  to  see  if  the  best  results  arc  being 
obtained  It  is  seldom  possible  to  enlarge  a  terminal  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  congested,  for  visually  the  demands  for  improvements 
elsewhere  on  the  system  are  such  that  it  must  continue  to  be 
operated  under  unfavorable  conditions  for  some  time.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  careful  study  of  the  operating  conditions  similar 
to  that  made  when  designing  a  new  yard  to  reveal  opportunities 
for  important  improvements  and  increased  capacity  with  a  slight 
rearrangement  of  the  yard.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  lb'' 
traffic  conditions  for  which  the  yard  was  designed  have  gradually 


changed  since  its  construction,  increasing  the  expense  of  oper- 
ation, in  which  case  such  a  study  may  show  that  a  more  or  less 
extensive  rearrangement  is  justified  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  HIGHER  DEMURRAGE  RATE. 

""THE  recent  action  of  the  Canadian  railway  commission  author- 
*  izing  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  North- 
ern and  Michigan  Central  railways  to  increase  their  demurrage 
rates,  contains  an  important  suggestion  for  railway  men  and 
railway  regulating  authorities  in  this  country  as  to  a  means  of 
obtaining  relief  from  shortage  of  the  freight  car  supply.  The 
order  of  the  Canadian  commission  permits  an  advance  from  $1 
per  car  per  day  to  $2  for  the  first  24  hours  after  the  expiration 
of  free  time  and  $3  for  each  succeeding  day.  effective  from  De- 
cember 15.  1912,  to  March  31,  1913.  The  Canadian  railways 
had  asked  for  a  rate  of  $2,  $3  and  $4  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  days,  respectively,  but  the  $4  rate  was  not  approved  by 
the  board. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Demur- 
rage Officers  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of 
an  increased  demurrage  rate  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  railways  of  Michigan  have  recently  submitted  to  the  state 
railway  commission  the  question  of  increasing  the  demurrage 
rate  on  interstate  traffic.  In  view  of  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  well  known  experience  with  a  high  demurrage  rate 
in  California,  the  subject  seems  likely  to  be  brought  into  greater 
prominence  before  next  season  of  heavy  traffic  The  movement 
also  should  be  greatly  helped  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's approval  of  the  California  rate,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  Ik-ginning  January  6,  the  California  roads  are  free  to 
carry  out  their  plan,  proposed  early  in  the  year,  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  interstate  demurrage  rate  from  $1  to  a  parity 
with  the  state  rate,  which  has  been  $3  since  Mav  1,  1911,  and  was 
$6  from  June  19,  1909  to  May  I,  1911. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  Canadian  commission's  order  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  higher  rate  in  California,  viz.:  to  increase  the 
car  movement  by  eliminating  unnecessary  detention  of  cars  by 
shippers  and  consignees,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  applicable 
during  the  entire  year  and  that  it  involves  the  idea  of  a  sliding 
scale,  increasing  with  the  period  of  detention,  would  seem  to  be 
calculated  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  shippers. 

Undoubtedly  any  effort  to  increase  demurrage  rates  generally 
would  encounter  the  opposition  of  shippers,  particularly  of  those 
who  pay  the  most  demurrage,  and  who,  of  course,  are  those  who 
have  not  provided  themselves  with  sufficient  loading  and  unload- 
ing facilities  for  handling  their  business  promptly.  These  con- 
stitute the  class  which  a  higher  demurrage  rate  is  intended  to 
reach  and  whose  opposition  is  least  entitled  to  consideration, 
while  the  general  body  cf  shippers  can  have  no  reason  for  pro- 
testing against  an  advance  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  carriers,  because  a  higher  demurrage  rate  is 
intended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  demurrage  payments  by  mak- 
ing the  rate  prohibitive. 

Freight  car  shortages  may  be  due  to  lack  of  enough  cars  to 
handle  promptly  the  maximum  traffic  of  the  country  or  to  failure 
to  obtain  the  must  efficient  use  of  the  available  supply  of  equip- 
ment. One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  freight  car  inefficiency  is 
the  economic  waste  of  using  expensive  cars  and  track  room  for 
warehouse  purposes  To  require  the  railways  to  own  enough 
cars  in  addition  to  the  average  requirements  of  business  to  enable 
them  to  handle  promptly  the  "peak  load"  of  the  traffic  in  addition 
to  allowing  many  cars  to  be  used  as  warehouses  would  involve  an 
economic  waste  that  somebody  must  make  good;  and  that  some- 
body, in  the  long  run.  is  the  shipping  and  consuming  public.  A 
large  surplus  of  cars  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is 
expensive  to  own  and  to  maintain,  besides  increasing  the  cost  of 
operating  the  cars  in  service  by  dogging  side  tracks  and 
terminals, 

The  responsibility  lor  the  proper  use  of  equipment  must  be 
divided  between  the  carriers  and  the  shippers  and  any  means  of 
increasing  efficiency  of  car  service  will  be  of  advantage  lo  both. 
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Many  shippers  have  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  co-operate  with 
the  can-iers  in  reducing  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  pressure 
upon  their  facilities  during  the  past  few  months.  They  can  make 
the  co-operation  permanent  by  assuming  a  greater  responsibility 
for  cart  while  in  their  possession. 

The  demurrage  rate  has  a  dual  function.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
first  as  compensation  to  the  carrier  for  the  use  of  the  car  beyond 
the  time  contemplated  in  the  freight  rate,  and,  second,  as  a 
penalty  to  compel  the  prompt  release  of  equipment  in  order  that 
it  may  be  available  for  further  transportation  service, 

A  freight  cars  chief  value  consists  in  its  movability.  To  use 
it  as  a  warehouse  when  it  is  required  for  transportation  deprives 
it  of  its  value,  for  which  a  rate  of  $1  per  day  is  not  compensatory 
during  a  time  of  heavy  business,  for  the  highest  rate  ever 
proposed  is  less  than  the  earning  capacity  of  a  car  at  such  a 
time.  Moreover,  the  present  demurrage  rate  was  adopted  at  a 
time  when  the  average  capacity  of  cars  was  from  10  to  20  tons, 
while  the  capacity  of  cars  today  ranges  from  30  to  50  tons  and 
averages  probably  37  tons.  The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  equip- 
ment has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  cost,  so  that  a 
car  which  is  detained  by  a  consignor  or  consignee  today  repre- 
sents a  materially  greater  investment  to  the  carrier  than  the 
equipment  employed  25  years  ago,  while  it  also  possesses  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  earning  capacity. 

A  demurrage  charge  falls  short  oi  its  purpose  if  it  fails  either 
to  yield  the  carrier  proper  compensation  for  the  service  which  it 
covers  or  to  accomplish  the  prompt  release  of  cars  and  reform 
of  methods.  The  insufficiency  of  the  present  rate  in  the  latter  re- 
spect has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Just  so  long  as  it  is 
cheaper  for  the  shippers  to  pay  demurrage  than  to  provide  them- 
selves with  proper  facilities,  cars  will  be  kept  out  of  service  need- 
lessly in  addition  to  the  natural  and  unnatural  delays  incident  to 
operation  for  which  the  carriers  are  automatically  penalized  by 
a  decrease  of  their  earning  capacity. 

That  a  hi«h  demurrage  rate  is  an  effective  remedy  for  car 
detention  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  in  Cali- 
fornia. E.  E.  Mote,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Car  Demurrage 
Bureau,  has  compiled  tables  showing  comparative  results  for  the 
period  of  32  months  from  November  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1909, 
when  the  rate  on  all  traffic  was  $1.  for  the  period  of  22  months 
from  June  30.  1909,  to  April  30,  1901,  when  the  rate  on  state  traffic 
was  $6  and  on  interstate  traffic  $1 ;  and  for  the  period  of  ten 
months  from  May  1,  1911,  to  February  29.  1912.  when  the  rate 
•on  state  traffic  was  $3  and  on  interstate  traffic  $1.  The  number 
of  cars  held  overtime  at  all  California  stations  during  the  first 
period  was  184,172,  while  the  number  held  overtime  during  the 
corresponding  time  of  the  second  and  third  periods  together, 
when  the  higher  rates  prevailed,  was  113.343,  a  decrease  of  3S'A 
per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  cars  handled  during  the  second  and 
third  periods  had  increased  1.114,192  or  46'/S  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  detention  during  the  first  period  was  7.S2  per  cent.; 
during  the  second  period  the  detention  of  cars  on  which  the  de- 
murrage was  $6  was  1.06  per  cent.;  during  the  third  period  the 
detention  of  cars  on  which  the  demurrage  was  $3  was  1.48  per 
cent.,  and  during  the  second  and  third  periods  together  the 
average  detention  amounted  to  1.21  per  cent.  During  the  second 
period  the  detention  of  interstate  cars  subject  to  the  $1  rate  was 
5.68  per  cent,  during  the  third  period  5  32  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
second  and  third  periods  together  5.56  per  cent. 

The  net  collections  of  demurrage  during  the  first  period 
throughout  California  amounted  to  $566\298,  while  during  the 
second  and  third  periods  together  the  net  collections  amounted  to 
$344,146,  a  decrease  of  $222,152  or  over  39  per  cent.  During  the 
first  period  the  detention  in  excess  of  free  time  averaged  332 
days  per  car,  or  611.345  car  days;  during  the  second  and  third 
periods  together  the  average  detention  of  all  classes  of  cars  was 
2,40  days  or  170,164  car  days,  a  decrease  of  .92  days  per  car  and 
of  441,181  car  days  or  72.16  per  cent. 

These  figures  demonstrate  beyond  all  question  that  the  in- 
creased demurrage  rate  has  been  in  no  respect  a  burden  upon 
the  shipping  and  receiving  public,  but  has  been  a  very  positive 


advantage  to  the  railways  and  the  shipping  public  as  a  whole. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  said  in  the  case  of 
New  York  Hay  Exchange  Association  vs.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  14  I.  C.  C,  178:  "The  railway  serves  the  entire 
public  as  a  common  carrier.  In  order  to  do  this  acceptably  it 
must  have  the  use  of  its  equipment.  The  whole  shipping  public 
is  interested  in  the  prompt  release  of  freight  cars.  It  frequently 
happens  that  great  inconvenience  results  from  the  insufficient 
supply  of  car  equipment,  so  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
entire  public  that  cars  should  be  promptly  discharged."  Cars  are 
intended  for  moving  freight,  and  the  demurrage  charge  should, 
therefore,  be  high  enough  to  force  their  release. 

BLOCK  SIGNALING  FROM  DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

HPHE  signal  engineer  who  wrote  in  our  issue  of  December  13, 
*  page  1131,  has  aroused  some  pretty  vigorous  discussion. 
We  cannot  give  space  to  all  of  the  letters  received,  but  the 
one  printed  last  week  and  the  others  in  this  issue  are  fair 
samples.  It  seems  desirable  to  summarize  a  few  of  the  state- 
ments and  arguments. 

Taking  matters  chronologically,  the  first  issue  is,  manual  versus 
automatic  signals.  It  is  claimed,  in  substance,  that  the  manual 
system  is  the  safer.  Can  this  be  proved?  With  both  systems 
there  have  been  false  clear  signals,  and  a  truly  accurate,  instruct- 
ive and  useful  comparison  is  hard  to  make.  But  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  for  the  highest  safety,  cither  system  needs  something 
more  than  it  now  possesses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
public  demands  perfection,  for  a  single  bad  collision  in  the  United 
States,  once  in  ten  years,  which  would  be  such  an  inlinitcsimally 
small  percentage  of  failures  that  the  figures  would  be  meaningless, 
would  alarm  the  whole  traveling  community.  And  this  demand 
of  the  public  is  not  so  unreasonable,  after  all ;  for  the  enterpris- 
ing railroad  president  who  is  fully  alive  to  this  phase  of  his 
duty  also  aims  at  perfection ;  he  calls  on  his  subordinates  to 
strive  for  perfection. 

The  problem,  stripped  of  secondary  matters  is,  simply,  the 
prevention  of  collisions  on  the  main  line.  Perfection  of  apparatus 
is  an  element  of  the  question  which  we  must  not  take  up  in  this 
place  for  lack  of  time;  and  moreover,  everybody  aims  to  find 
a  scheme  of  operation  which  will  provide  for  safety  in  spite 
of  failures  of  apparatus.  The  first  point  is  obedience  to  signal 
indications.  Our  methods  of  discipline  of  enginemen,  designed 
to  enforce  this  obedience,  are  not  perfect.  Wise  and  competent 
managers  will  go  on  improving  these  methods.  But  the  sig- 
nificant fact  of  the  situation  is  that  in  England  where,  it  is 
generally  admitted,  the  percentage  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
enginemen  is  very  high,  probably  higher  than  in  this  country, 
the  most  advanced  railway  officers  are  looking  to  the  automatic 
stop.  They  are  not  yet  using  it;  we  do  not  say  that  they  will 
use  it ;  but  they  recognise  that  moral  or  mental  discipline  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  They  recognize  that  the  perfect  engineman  can- 
not be  either  discovered  or  trained.  The  small  percentage  of 
best  enginemen  now  in  the  service  became  best  by  some  process 
that  the  superintendent  cannot  copy.  And  signalman  as  well  as 
the  engineman  is  called  on  to  be  perfect;  and  the  English  roads, 
with  the  best  signalmen  in  the  world,  nevertheless  are  making 
increased  use  of  the  "lock  and  block"  or  controlled  manual  system. 
While  we  cannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  subject  we* 
think  it  will  be  agreed  that,  with  the  manual  system,  the  efficiency 
both  of  the  signalman  and  the  engineman  must  be  improved  by 
something  more  than  mental  and  moral  instruction  or  training 
The  human  brain  is  the  greatest  machine  known ;  but  we  recog- 
nise its  limitations 

On  the  subject  of  automatic  stops,  we  have  nothing  to  say  at 
this  time,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Winsor. 
of  the  Boston  Elevated,  who,  speaking  from  an  experience  of 
ten  years,  says  that  the  stops  do  enforce  obedience  to  the  visual 
signals.  The  last  lines  of  his  letter  ought  to  have  been  printed 
in  italics.  Can  anyone  gainsay  that  testimony?  ft  seems  to  us 
that  this  evidence— which  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  the  kind- 
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forever  banishes  from  our  discussions  the  old  claim  that  a  stop- 
ping apparatus  is  sure  to  weaken  the  engineraan's  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  thus  increase  danger.  The  every-day  function 
of  a  stop  being  that  of  disciplinarian,  the  apparatus  would 
be  very  highly  efficient  even  if  it  failed  as  often,  say,  as  auto- 
:  signals  fail — once  in  from  one  million  to  six  million  move- 
We  must  honestly  admit  that,  if  a  stopping  apparatus 
liscipline  the  real  trouble  is  in  a  grossly  negligent 
I  of  managing  the  stops.  It  is  true  that  stops  located  out 
in  the  wilds  of  the  mountains  are  not  so  easily  managed  as  on 
lines  in  New  York.  Boston  or  London,  either  as  regards  mainte- 
nance of  apparatus  or  discipline  of  men ;  but  if  wc  use  that  as 
an  argument  we  must  then  admit  that  we  are  going  to  put  up 
with  a  lower  degree  of  safety  on  the  thin  lines  in  the  mountains. 
Safety  costs  money,  wherever  wc  go. 

The  third  point  that  we  wish  to  notice  is  our  correspondent's 
argument  against  distant  signals.  His  position  seems  to  be  that 
the  utmost  possible  provision  should  at  all  times  be  made  for 
giving  stop  signals  in  emergencies.  If 


) 
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likely  to  want  to  stop  a  train  to  prevent  a  collision,  all  trains 
should  be  required  to  slacken  speed  at  the  station  so  as  to  give 
the  agent  every  possible  chance.  This  road  is  a  deceptive  argu- 
ment, resting  on  the  assumption  that  emergencies  should  be  dealt 
with  after  they  arrive  instead  of  being  prevented.  Ordinarily,  we 
pursue  that  course  only  after  every  other  resource  has  failed, 
or  when  there  arc  other  reasons  to  support  our  action.  Steel 
passenger  cars  are  in  most  cases  probably  better  than  wooden 
cars  in  a  collision;  but  their  use  would  hardly  be  justified  on 
that  ground  alone;  they  are  desirable  for  other  reasons.  They 
would  be  a  detriment  if  they  caused  any  relaxation  of  effort  to 
prevent  collisions.  A  railroad  manager  may  be  justified  in  get- 
ting along  without  distant  signals  if  he  is  willing  to  slacken 
speeds,  as  is  necessary  to  run  at  all  times  by  the  use  of  home 
signals  alone;  but  if  he  does  this,  let  the  issue  be  plainly  met. 
Distant  signals  arc  useful  simply  to  facilitate  fast  running.  A 
horse  railroad,  or  one  where  trains  run  uniformly  at  six  miles 
an  hour,  could  get  no  profit  out  of  them  if  they  could  be  had  for 
a  cent  apiece.  Moreover,  that  committee  which  decided  not  to 
use  them  at  train-order  signals  will  not  accomplish  much  except 
in  times  of  fog  or  at  stations  situated  on  sharp  curves;  for  on 
straight  lines  and  in  clear  weather  the  trains  can,  as  a  practical 
matter,  pass  stations  as  rapidly  as  though  they  had  distant  sig- 
nals; and  the  station  man  can  change  the  signal  to  stop  in  one 
case  as  readily  as  in  the  other.  Should  not  the  engineman  be 
encouraged  to  have  the  fullest  "confidence"  in  the  home  signal 
when  he  gets  within  a  thousand  feet  of  it?  Again,  a  marked 
advantage  of  distant  signals  is  in  their  promotion  of  uniformity 
of  practice.  With  adequate  distant  signals  all  trains  can  run  as 
regularly  in  times  of  fog  or  snowstorms,  and  on  curves,  as  in 
clear  weather  and  on  tangents.  Is  not  this  a  large  element  of 
safety?  To  provide  for  stopping  (rains  by  fixed  signals  at  sta- 
tions in  these  rare  emergencies  is  much  like  requiring  the  train 
despatcher  to  spend  his  time  in  forestalling  freight  conductors' 
mistakes,  instead  of  devoting  his  mind  to  the  careful  performance 
of  his  own  duties,  of  making  all  orders  simple  and  safe,  and  is- 
suing them  strictly  according  to  the  rules. 


NATIONAL  RAILWAY8  OF  MEXICO. 

A REDUCTION  in  the  ratio  of  cost  of  conducting  trans- 
portation to  total  operating  revenues  is  hardly  what  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912, 
conducting  transportation,  which  includes  traffic  expenses, 
amounted  to  25.12  per  cent:  of  Rross  earnings,  as  compared  with 
27.68  per  cent,  in  1911.  A  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  gross  is  an  almost  invariable  sign  of  better 
operation,  but  if  confirmation  of  this  were  needed  it  is  furnished 
by  other  figures  in  the  1912  report.  The  average  train  load  was 
304  tons  on  the  standard  gage  system  in  1912,  as  against  290 
tons  in    1911.    The   ton  mileage  in    1912  was  2,315,000,000, 
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as  against  2,438X100,000  in  1911.  The  miles  run  by  revenue 
train*  amounted  to  11.169,000  in  1912,  a  decrease  from  1911  of 
10.34  per  cent.  In  this  year  a  good  part  of  Mexico  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  was  actually,  in  a  partial  state  of  revolution. 

Not  only  is  this  showing  of  importance  to  security  holders  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  of  especial  interest  to 
railroad  men  in  the  United  States  because  of  certain  tabor 
problems  which  the  National  Railways  has  had  to  solve.  In 
1910  4.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees  were  for- 
eigners, while  at  the  end  of  1912  but  639  men,  or  2.05  per  cent., 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  were  foreigners.  The  greater 
part  of  foreign  (mostly  American)  trainmen,  including  engine- 
men  and  firemen,  went  on  a  strike  during  the  past  year,  and,  as 
President  Brown  puts  it,  "the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
foreign  employees  is  principally  due  to  the  voluntary  separation 
from  our  service  in  April  last  of  the  major  part  of  the  foreign 
trainmen."  That  the  company  was  able  to  make  a  saving  in 
wages  in  the  transportation  department  is  not  surprising,  but 
that  there  should  also  be  better  train  loading  and  other  evidences 
of  more  efficient  operation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  future  of  the  company.  The  good  showing  in 
the  operating  department  may  be  a  result  of  the  use  of  Mexican 
employees  more  extensively  or  it  may  be  in  spite  of  it,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note.  Ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Mexican 
Central  and  the  National  Railroad,  forming  the  National  Rail- 
ways, the  policy  of  the  management  has  been  to  utilize  as  far 
as  possible  and  develop  native  industry,  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  policy  is  meeting  with  success. 

The  Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico  (National  Railways 
of  Mexico)  operate  6,006  miles  of  road,  of  which  about  383  miles 
is  narrow  gage.  Of  the  total  main  line  and  branches,  about  758 
miles  is  laid  with  85-lb.  rail,  1,549  miles  with  75-lb.  rail,  and 
1,546  miles  with  56- lb  rail,  the  remainder  being  laid  with 
various  weights.  The  operating  ratio  in  1912  was  62.55,  as  com- 
pared with  63.42  in  1911.  Maintenance  of  way  consumed  18.46 
per  cent,  of  gToss  in  1912  and  18.02  per  cent,  in  1911;  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  15.76  per  cent,  in  1912  and  14.19  per  cent, 
in  1911;  conducting  transportation  (including  traffic  expenses) 
25.12  per  cent,  in  1912  and  27.68  per  cent  in  1911,  and  general 
expenses,  321  per  cent,  in  1912  and  3.53  per  cent,  in  1911.  The 
freight  traffic  density  is  339,452  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road,  and 
the  passenger  density  78,344  passenger  miles  per  mile  of  road. 
The  average  train  load  has  already  been  mentioned.  On  about 
half  of  the  total  mileage  oil  is  used  as  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  fuel 
for  locomotives  in  1912  amounted  to  $2,231,000*  as  against 
$2,666,000  in  1911. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  carried  in  1912.  49.76  per  cent  was 
furnished  by  mineral  products,  23.48  per  cent,  by  agricultural 
products,  11.56  per  cent.,  by  products  of  forests,  11.19  per  cent, 
by  general  merchandiset  and  4.01  per  cent,  by  live  stock  and 
animal  products.  The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  are 
high,  amounting  to  1.502  cents  in  1912.  The  average  receipts 
per  passenger  per  mile,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  low,  amount- 
ing to  1  439  cents  in  1912. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  operation  was  inter- 
fered with  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  insurrection  in  the 
northern  states  of  Mexico;  but  notwithstanding-,  total  operating 
revenues  in  1912  amounted  to  $30,724,000,  as  against  $30,967,000 
in  1911;  and  net  revenue  amounted  to  $11,507,000  in  1912,  as 
against  $11,328,000  in  1911.  After  the  payment  of  interest  and 
rentals  there  was  a  balance  of  $1,243,000  available  for  dividends 
in  1912  and  $1,279,000  in  1911.  The  full  4  per  cent,  dividends 
were  paid  on  the  first  preferred  stock  calling  for  $1,154,000. 
During  the  past  four  years  interest  charges  have  increased 
somewhat,  amounting  in  1912  to  $8,702,000.  The  operating 
deficit  of  subsidiary  lines  has.increased  to  a  marked  extent.  In 
1909  this  totaled  $11,427;  in  1912,  $417,167.   The  increase  from 

'All  6gur»  art  in  United  Statu  Currency. 

tThil  apparently  includes  manufactures  C.  L.  and  merchandise  T_  C.  L. 


$232,000  in  1911  to  $417,000  in  the  deduction  from  income  on 
account  of  the  deficit  of  subsidiaries  was  in  part  offset  in  1912 
by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  appropriated  from  income  pend- 
ing charges  on  account  of  operating  expenses.  The  amount  so 
appropriated  in  1911  was  $1,074,000,  and  in  1912,  $70G\000. 

During  the  year  $1,386,000  was  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, of  which  $453,000  was  spent  for  increased  weight  of  rail 
and  $337,000  for  additional  ballast.  The  directors  have  ap- 
proved the  plans  for  a  passenger  station  at  Mexico  City  to  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  Plans  for  a  freight  station 
at  Mexico  City  have  not  as  yet  been  completed,  but  arc  under 
consideration. 

At  the  time  that  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Mexico  were  consolidated  the  plans  for  making  the 
operation  of  the  combined  properties  more  economical  included 
the  abandonment  of  certain  parallel  lines,  and  during  the  past 
year  it  was  decided  to  abandon  289  miles  and  permission  has 
been  secured  from  the  bondholders  for  this  abandonment  of 
property.  Of  course,  the  economies  that  may  be  expected  to 
result  can  only  be  estimated,  but  should  be  considerable.  In 
San  Luis  Potosi  there  are  now  two  terminals,  both  of  which  are 
inadequate,  and  a  new  union  terminal  has  been  planned  and 
work  was  begun  during  the  past  year. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Mexico  had  poor  crops,  so  that 
there  was  no  very  heavy  fall  movement  of  crops  to  make  de- 
mands on  equipment  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  equip- 
ment situation  on  the  National  Railways  was  worse  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  there  were  652  standard  gage  locomotives  in  service,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  643;  there  were  441  standard  g.ige 
passenger  coaches,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  427;  there  were 
18,471  freight  cars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  17,596.  During 
the  year  orders  were  placed  for  33  passenger  train  cars  and 
150  tank  cars.  When  good  crops,  however,  bring  a  return  of 
prosperity,  it  is  probable  that  the  National  Railways  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  rather  heavy  orders  for  new  equip- 
ment 

Like  American  railroads,  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  new  financing,  and 
the  11,000,000  ($5,000,000)  notes  which  fell  due  during  the  year 
were  paid  and  to  raise  money  it  was  found  expedient  to  make 
another  short  term  loan.  A  loan  of  $13,000,000  was  raised  in 
the  United  States  at  5  per  cent,  for  one  year,  the  company 
depositing  $12,500,000  prior  lien  bonds  and  $6,000,000  guaranteed 
general  mortgage  bonds.  The  cash  position  of  the  company 
was  considerably  better  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year.  There  was  on  hand  $9,164,000,  of  which 
$3,660,000  was  for  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  bonds, 
while  at  the  end  of  1911  there  was  $7,770,000  cash  on  hand,  but 
of  this  amount  $7,006,000  was  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  bonds.  At  the  end  of  1912  there  was  $24,423,000 
notes  payable,  comparing  with  $16,405,000  notes  payable  at  the 
end  of  1911. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1912,  as  compared  with  1911: 


1912. 

1911. 

6.009 

6.132 

S2I.929.S04 

122.598.874 

6.774.194 

6,3?8.S55 

30.723,894 

30,967.211 

Maint.  of  way  and  structure*.  - . 

5.670,017 

3.SB0.96J 

Mnint-  of  equipment.  

4.843,560 

4,394,194 

Conducting    transportation  (in 

7.717.SU 

8,570.708 

986,250 

1.093.804 

Total  operating  expenses  .......... 

19.217.628 

I9.U9.673 

239.304 

2*6.773 

11,266.965 

11.120.766 

12,096.291 

11.593,212 

1,243.288 

1.278,93o 

1.153.3t6 

1,153,316 

88,972 

125.620 
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AUTOMATIC  8TOP8  A8  surprise  checkers. 

Bo«to»,  Mmi.,  December  16.  1912. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  position  taken  by  the  Signal  Engineer  whose  letter  is 
printed  in  your  issue  of  December  13,  regarding  automatic 
stops  and  distant  signals,  is  readily  understandable.  His  ex- 
perience has  shown  him  that  automatic  devices,  such  as  block 
signals  and  automatic  stops,  arc  subject  to  failures,  some  of 
which  are  unexplainable  and  some  of  which  are  unquestionably 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  maintainer.  His  experience  also,  no 
doubt  has  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that  some  enginemen 
will  expect  an  automatic  device,  primarily  installed  to  check 
their  work,  to  do  their  work  for  them. 

I  believe  that  the  automatic  stop  is  a  very  valuable  device 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  that  it  will,  under  proper  conditions  and 
when  properly  installed,  prevent  an  engincman  who  is  in- 
capacitated from  overrunning  a  signal;  and  (2)  that  it  will, 
when  properly  designed  and  installed,  give  a  continuous  sur- 
prise check  on  all  enginemen.  An  engineman  who  at  any  time 
fails  to  obey  a  signal  equipped  with  an  automatic  stop  will  have 
his  brakes  automatically  applied  and,  if  the  installation  is  prop- 
erly designed,  this  fact  will  come  to  the  attention  of  his 
superiors. 

This  last  is,  in  my  mind,  the  greatest  advantage  of  automatic 
stops.  The  failure  of  an  automatic  stop  will  not,  if  it  is  prop- 
erly designed,  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of 
the  signal.  The  only  results  that  can  happen  in  case  an  auto- 
matic stop  fails  to  work  properly  arc,  (1)  to  stop  the  train  when 
the  signal  is  clear;  and  (2)  to  fail  to  stop  the  train  if  the  signal 
is  adverse,  and  the  engineer  does  not  himself  stop  the  train. 
In  the  first  case  the  result  is  a  delay,  and  a  report  of  the  oc- 
currence; and  in  the  second  case  there  is  no  failure  to  stop  the 
train  unless  the  engineman  also  fails  to  observe  the  signal.  The 
engineman  will  not  shift  to  the  automatic  stop  his  duty  to  stop 
the  train,  as  the  fact  that  he  did  so  would  in  every  case  come  to 
the  attention  of  his  superiors. 

Automatic  stops  are  subject  to  failures,  and  such  failures  may 
be  extremely  annoying,  but  they  can  do  no  harm.  The  Boston 
Elevated,  on  which  automatic  stops  have  been  used  more  than 
ten  years,  has  had  no  difficulty  in  having  failures  recorded,  and 
finds  no  more  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  hide  such 
failures  than  to  hide  any  other  failures  that  should  be  reported. 
While  there  have  been  comparatively  few  cases  where  the  auto- 
matic stops  have  unquestionably  prevented  an  accident,  they 
have  resulted  in  an  obedience  of  signals  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  overrunning  of  signals  is  practically  unknown. 

Paul  Winsor, 

Chief  Engineer  M   r\  &  K.  S.  • 


DISCIPLINE  VERSUS  AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  CONTROL. 

N«w  Yo.«.  N.  Y..  December  6.  1912. 
To  THE  EuiTOK  OF  THE   RAILWAY   AGE  Ga7ETTE 

Owing  to  recent  newspaper  discussions  regarding  automatic 
train  control  or  automatic  stops  as  adjuncts  to  signal  systems, 
and  to  the  criticisms  by  more  or  less  ill-informed  people,  of  rail- 
roads for  not  immediately  rushing  into  such  schemes,  it  may 
be  well  to  discuss  first,  speed  on  turnouts  and  second,  the  ap- 
plicability of  niechanic.il  devices  to  control  such  speeds,  and 
in  general,  to  control  the  speeds  of  trains  where  there  are  al- 
ready Mock  signals  in  operation. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  physics  of  this  problem  is  so 
elementary  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary,  except  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  critics— and  so-called  scientific  papers— who  are 
loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  railroad  engineers  for  knowing 
nothing  about  centrifugal  forces  seem  themselves  to  have  no 


correct  apprehension  of  the  forces  involved.  The  fundamental 
principle  involved  is  Newton's  first  law :  "Every  body  continues 
in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  un- 
less it  is  compelled  by  forces  to  change  that  state."  Therefore, 
■  moving  mass,  such  as  a  railroad  train,  if  uninfluenced  by  ex- 
ternal forces  would  continue  indefinitely  at  a  uniform  speed  in 
a  straight  line.  To  deflect  it  from  a  straight  line  or  tangent 
some  force  must  be  brought  to  bear.  There  is  no  mysterious 
force  in  a  moving  body  which  suddenly  appears  when  it  is  taking 
a  curvilinear  motion  and  disappears  when  on  a  tangent  or  which 
acts  upon  a  turnout  and  not  upon  the  main  line.  It  is  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  brought  about  by  this  misconception  which 
obscures  the  problem.  When  it  is  desired  to  deflect  a  train 
which  is  moving  on  a  tangent  the  curved  outer  rail  furnishes  the 
radially  directed  pressure  which  achieves  the  result.  The  more 
rapid  the  motion  of  the  train  and  the  greater  the  deflection  in  a 
given  distance,  the  greater  is  the  pressure  which  the  rail  must 
exert  to  attain  the  desired  result.  Furthermore,  the  diverting 
force  of  the  rail  is  not  on  the  same  plane  with,  nor  at  the  same 
height  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass  deflected.   The  conse- 


Turnout  Cur-,  tt  ore  Thtorriicai. 

Force  Which  Mutt  Be  Exerted  on  Outer  Rail  to  Deflect  • 
Moving  Train. 

quenee  of  this  is,  that  in  endeavoring  to  resume  its  rectilinear 
motion,  the  mass  is  subject  to  a  radial  overturning  moment.  All 
this  is  very  elementary,  but  its  clear  conception  is  necessary  to 
the  following  statement,  that  so  far  as  the  so-called  centrifugal 
force  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  effect  upon  a 
moving  train  between  a  main  line  curve  and  a  turnout  or  other 
curve  under  the  same  conditions  of  curvature  Therefore,  theo- 
retically, there  is  no  reason  why  a  train  should  not  take  a  turn- 
out curve  at  the  same  speed  at  which  it  takes  a  main  line  curve 
of  the  same  curvature,  so  far  as  centrifugal  forces  alone  are 
concerned. 

But  the  requirements  of  the  case  necessitate  a  difference  of 
construction  of  a  turnout  from  a  main  line  curve,  as  it  is  always 
possible  to  super-elevate  the  outer  rait  of  a  curve  on  a  main  line, 
a  thing  which  cannot  usually  be  done  on  a  turnout.  This  super- 
elevation must  be  fixed  for  sonic  a*cragc  speed  so  that  for  a  fast 
moving  train  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  shall  remain  well 
within  the  base  furnished  by  the  rails,  and  for  slow  moving 
train*  no  undue  portion  of  the  load  shall  come  upon  the  inner 
rail.    The  common  practice  on  single  track  western  roads  is  to 
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super-elevate  for  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour,  at  which  speed 
the  resultant  of  the  weights  and  forces  is  normal  to  the  plane  ot 
the  track  near  it*  center,  and  the  curve  can  be  taken  at  any 
speed  in  excess  of  this  which  does  not  throw  this  resultant  be- 
yond the  outer  rail.  The  turnout,  however,  cannot  usually  have 
super-clcvation  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  at  a  speed  some- 
what slower  than  a  main  line  curve  of  the  same  curvature.  For 
example,  a  train  traveling  at  50  mites  an  hour  can  take  the  lead 
to  a  turnout  having  a  No.  14  frog  with  the  same  safety  with 
which  it  could  take  a  9  deg.  31  mm.  main  line  curve,  although 
this  might  be  excessive  in  either  case;  and  a  train  could  take  a 
turnout  having  a  No.  20  frog  at  SO  miles  an  hour  as  safely  as  it 
could  take  a  4  deg.  14  min.  curve  at  the  same  speed  (see  dia- 
gram).  Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  rails, 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  frog,  and  to  reversal  of 
curvature,  the  speed  on  a  turnout  is  usually  reduced  to  about 
one-third  the  speed  on  a  curve  of  corresponding  degree  on  main 
line.   In  point  of  fact  the  turnouts  are  really  safe  for  a  higher 
speed  than  this,  as  the  overturning  moment  diminishes  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  a  restriction  of  one-third  speed  or 
one-ninth  the  moment  should  be  well  within  the  safe  limit,  with 
proper  maintenance.    If,  however,  the  question  should  be  asked 
as  to  what  is  the  safe  frog  and  turnout  curve,  the  answer  must 
be,  that  on  any  curve  there  is  a  limiting  speed  beyond  which 
it  is  unsafe  to  run  and  the  use  of  a  long  turnout  is  no  more 
protection  against  reckless  running  than  is  low  curvature  on  the 
main  line. 

This  suggests  the  thought  of  mechanical  adjuncts,  such  as  au- 
tomatic controls,  to  prevent  reckless  running.    So  far  as  de- 
veloped  none  of  these   have  yet  proven  successful  in  serv- 
ice tests  under  the  operating  conditions  of  a  steam  railroad,  and 
if  they  should  be  required,  they  should  be  applied  not  only  at 
turnouts,  but  at  all  curves,  at  the  beginning  of  each  down  grade 
and  at  any  other  places  where  reckless  running  is  possible.  The 
function  of  the  engineer  then  becomes  merely  opening  the  throt- 
tle. The  machine  docs  the  rest— maybe— and  the  responsibility  of 
running  past  signals  or  diminishing  the  speed  to  a  safe  one,  on 
a  curve  or  turnout,  is  shifted  from  the  engineer,  who  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  safety  of  his  train,  to  the  track  maintainors, 
and  to  the  equipment  maintainors,  with  the  consequent  impossi- 
bility of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  a  resulting  accident  on  any 
particular  person.  The  assertion  is  frequently  made  and  is  doubt- 
less true,  that  it  is  after  all  a  question  of  cost,  but  such  cost  does 
not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  present  development  of  auto- 
matic control.    If  developed  in  the  near  future,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  expenditure  should  be  undertaken  by  any  road  when 
so  much  money  is  required  for  the  extension  and  perfection  of 
block  signals,  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  increase  of 
number  of  tracks,  more  extensive  terminal  facilities,  etc.;  all  of 
which  are  urgently  needed  and  arc  taxing  the  resources  of  all  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States.    Many  things  may  be  desir- 
able which  arc  impracticable.    For  instance,  to  avoid  accidents 
due  to  broken  rails,  policing  of  the  track  might  be  extended  to 
having  a  watchman  stationed  at  each  rail ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  state  and  national  commissions  will  not  require  this  at 
present.  '  Through  the  use  of  carefully  designed,  properly  located 
and  maintained   automatic  signals,   surprise  tests  and  efficient 
track  maintenance,  some  of  the  principal  trunk  lines  have  now 
reduced  their  fatal  accidents  to  an  extremely  small  number  per 
annum.    To  require  such  roads  to  impress  on  the  already  ef- 
ficient engineers  of  their  fast  and  heavy  trains  the  idea  that  ob- 
servation, care,  knowledge  of  their  runs,  and  obedience  to  rules, 
may  all  be  abandoned  and  an  automatic  machine  substituted  for 
their  intelligence— their  functions  being  restricted  to  merely  start- 
ing a  train  after  it  is  once  stopped — would  be  to  undo  the  success- 
ful work  of  recent  years  of  the  best  operating  men  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  introduce  new  dangers  in  operating.   Under  such  con- 
ditions the  railroads  would  very  properly  employ  a  cheaper  grade 
of  men  to  run  their  engines  and  would  have  Rood  grounds  for 
doing  so,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  electrically  controlled  roads 
in  certain  subways  and  tubes,  "a  motorman  can  be  made  in  two 


hours.  A  potable  future  development  of  a  successful  automatic 
tram  apparatus,  applicable  to  the  severe  conditions  of  the  steam 
roads,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  abolition  of  expensive  men  on 
the  railroads,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  machines  plus 
laborers. 

It  appears  that  our  real  trouble  is  our  lack  of  help  from  the 
public  in  such  matters.  When  it  comes  to  navigating  a  ship,  in 
case  of  disobedience  of  rules,  neglect  of  duty  or  inefficiency,  the 
government  takes  in  hand  the  delinquent  officer  and  suspends 
him,  or  deprives  him  of  his  license  and  prevents  him  from  mak- 
ing a  living  at  his  profession.  The  engine  runner  holds  the  same 
relations  to  the  public,  as  docs  the  officer  of  a  ship,  and  should 
be  controlled  in  the  same  way.  If  the  government,  through  its 
lawmakers  would  inflict  a  similar  penalty  on  a  reckless  loco- 
motive engineer,  who  disobeys  the  rules  for  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, established  by  all  of  the  leading  roads  in  the  United  States, 
revoke  his  license  and  otherwise  hold  him  responsible  to  his 
fellow  citizens  for  want  of  care  in  most  responsible  duties,  this 
would  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  vigilance.  Instead  of  this 
the  public  says,  in  effect,  to  the  railroad  corporation:  "If  your 
men  do  not  obey  rules  and  an  accident  results  it  is  your  fault  for 
not  supplying  some  mechanical  apparatus  to  take  their  places. 
We  do  not  know  what  such  an  apparatus  is,  or  whether  such  an 
apparatus  can  be  made,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  find  one  and  ap- 
ply '«•"  John  D.  Isaacs. 

Consulting  Engineer,  Harriman  Lines. 


WHY  NOT  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD? 

Chicmo,  111..  DctcmlKf  14,  1912. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  RAILWAY  Act  GAZETTE  : 

In  reading  your  editorial  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's report  on  the  Westport  derailment,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  government  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  put  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  to  practical  test  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge there  arc  no  automatic  stops  on  the  Panama  Railroad. 
There  is  a  fine  chance  to  *'try  it  on  the  dog"  going  to  waste. 
There  has  been  some  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  officers  of  the  country  for  a  railway  laboratory.  The 
Panama  Railroad  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  also  to  the  great  benefit  of  inventors  who  are  now 
trying  to  get  Congress  to  pass  bills  which  will  compel  the  roads 
to  use  their  devices.  Friendly  congressmen  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  loading  the  government  road  to  its  capacity  with 
these  devices,  thereby  making  both  votes  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  knowledge.  Bystander. 


AUTOMATIC  8TOP  DIFFICULTIES. 


FmMincn,  Pa.,  December  25.  1912. 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

That  ten  thousand  dollar  offer  for  an  automatic  stop,  noted 
in  your  issue  of  December  20,  page  1169,  was,  indeed,  an  "easy 
one."  You  might  well  have  used  even  stronger  language  in 
showing  how  far  behind  the  times  that  fifteen-word  specification 
is.  -Signal  engineers  ar?  acquainted  with  at  least  a  do/en  devices 
that  would  answer  that  requirement  You  might  also  have  used 
more  emphatic  language  in  your  statement  of  the  elements  of  the 
real  automatic  stop  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  devices  which 
meet  the  requirement  in  that  advertisement,  when  we  take  the 
specification  literally,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  work  with 
that  certainty  and  reliability  which  is  required  in  a  device  which, 
to  serve  the  purpose,  must  operate  invariably. 

But  lack  of  mechanical  certainty  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why, 
tip  to  the  present  time,  a  stop  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
has  not  been  produced.  Several  of  these  stopping  devices  may 
work  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  devices  of  the  kind  are  apt  to  fail  when  they  arc  most  needed 
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to  check  the  action  of  the  engineman.  The  road  using  such  de- 
vices would,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  device  to  work,  be  in 
the  position  of  having  provided  at  great  expense  a  reputed  "safety 
device"  without  really  increasing  in  any  reasonable  degree  the 
safe  movement  of  its  trains. 

Under  the  varying  conditions  of  service  and  the  peculiar  con- 
struction required  by  this  class  of  apparatus,  several  of  the  train 
control  devices  have  to  be  provided  with  a  hand  release,  placed 
in  the  cab  of  the  engine,  convenient  to  the  hand  of  the  engine- 
man,  to  permit  him,  when  necessary  to  do  so,  to  cut  out  the  stop- 
ping device  and  release  the  brakes,  allowing  the  train  to  pro- 
ceed. Then  the  assumption  is  that  the  engineman  may  safely  be 
depended  upon  not  to  "press  the  button"  and  release  the  brake 
when  there  is  danger  ahead;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
engineman  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  operate  the  release  only 
when  there  is  no  chance  of  an  accident  resulting. 

Under  this  general  condition  accidents  are  to  be  expected,  not- 
withstanding an  expensive  device  may  have  been  installed.  "Fa- 
miliarity breeds  contempt"  is  an  old  saying;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion, an  engineman  "gets  the  habit"  of  working  the  release, 
dependence  for  safe  working  cannot  be  placed  on  a  train  control 
or  automatic  stopping  apparatus  using  a  device  of  the  kind  as  a 
necessary  or  permissible  part  of  its  equipment 

Then,  again,  the  stopping  devices  that  have  been  developed  to 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  require  the  use  of  the  overlap, 
with  its  restriction  of  the  capacity  of  a  track  measured  by  the 
number  of  trains  that  may  be  run  in  a  given  time;  with  the  con- 
sequent complications  of  the  signal  apparatus  and  controlling 
circuits,  and  with  the  objectionable  operating  methods  or  prac- 
tices which  must  be  followed  at  interlockings.  To  be  successful, 
from  an  operating  standpoint,  the  train  control  device  should 
work  with  safety  and  reliability  without  requiring  the  use  of  the 
overlap. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  signal  engineers  that 
the  conditions  which  will  be  found  necessary  in  the  operation 
of  trains  when  an  automatic  stop  is  in  use  will  prove  to  be  so 
difficult  that  but  slight,  if  any,  additional  protection  may  be  ex- 
pected or  will  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  stopping  device. 
Great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  maintaining  the.  train  con- 
trol apparatus  in  perfect  working  order;  and  with  the  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility,  of  securing  reliable  working  with  a  device 
requiring  a  hand  release  in  the  cab.  to  be  operated  at  will  by  the 
engineman,  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  stop  a  train  in  a  few 
(rare)  instances  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  hazard 
in  every-day  operation.  It  is  hoped  the  New  Haven  will  revise 
its  specifications,  stating  more  clearly  and  exactly  the  conditions 
as  to  permissible  restrictions  of  traffic  and  the  requirements  es- 
sential to  reasonably  complete  protection  to  be  met.  This  side  of 
the  question  must  be  fully  dealt  with  before  a  train  control  de- 
vice can  be  agreed  on  which  can  be  considered  as  working  with 
thai  degree  of  safety  and  reliability  which  will  warrant  its  in- 
stallation on  the  tracks  of  a  trunk  line  railroad.  C  S,  N. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION. 

Boiths.  Maw.,  December  26.  1912. 

To  nit  Euirc*  ok  nit  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  entire  approval  of 
your  piece  •'The  New  Haven  Monopoly,"  as  re  printed  in 
the  Springfield  h'spublii  an  of  the  24th  inst.,  but  you  say — "in  the 
West  where  the  movement  for  regulation  of  railways  was  born." 
Will  you  not  give  me  the  date  of  this  birth?  We  have  had  a 
Railroad  Commission  in  Massachusetts  since  1869,  and  it  was 
given  the  initiative  and  made  its  duty  to  regulate  railroads  in 
every  particular ;  and  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count, first  as  our  laws  arc  ample  and  mandatory,  although  you 
would  not  even  suspect  it  from  the  campaign  that  has  been 
carried  on  here.  1  have  followed  public  service  corporation 
questions  for  twenty  years  and  no  state  in  the  Union  has  so  little 
excuse  for  bad  conditions  as  ours  and  the  whole  trouble  has  been 
the  excellent  laws  have  not  been  enforced.    Mr.  Mcllcn  could 


not  be  more  truly  sized  up  than  you  have  done.  Now  why  not 
do  the  same  with  our  Railroad  Commission?  Is  ours  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  or  not?  If  public  officials  do  not  obey  the  laws 
how  can  you  expect  the  people  to?  These  laws  affect  life  and 
limb,  to  say  nothing  of  convenience  and  comfort,  and  they  have 
been  our  laws  for  forty  years.  They  were  built  on  publicity  and 
that  has  been  ignored  grossly,  so  that  even  legal  lights  like  Mr. 
Brandeis  seem  to  have  completely  lost  sight  of  them.  I  have 
finally  got  Governor  Foss  to  call  upon  the  Commission  for  a  full 
explanation  and  it  ought  to  be  interesting  and  bring  the  matter 
to  a  head.  John  II.  Cab™*. 


HEAVIER   LOCOMOTIVES  VERSUS  GRADE  REDUCTION. 


BaLTIMOix,  Md.  December  23,  1912. 
TO  T11E  E&ITOK  Or  THE  RAILWAY  AGE  GaZETTE  : 

I  noticed  an  editorial  reference  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  for  November  1,  page  821,  calling  attention  to  the  proper 
design  and  selection  of  locomotives  to  suit  particular  operating 
and  physical  conditions,  referring  particularly  to  the  Mallet  loco- 
motive and  its  limitations.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
careful  investigation  and  an  analysis  of  conditions  are  necessary, 
and  will  oftentimes  be  a  check  on  the  promiscuous  purchase  of 
a  type  of  motive  power  which,  because  of  good  results  in  certain 
work,  is  high  in  favor,  I  cannot  admit  that  such  an  analysis  will 
result  in  obviating  the  necessity  for  heavy  expenditures  to  reduce 
grades,  etc,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Beyer  in  his  paper  before  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  abstracted  in  your 
issue  of  December  13,  page  1 145. 

As  a  general  rule,  capital  expenditures  for  reducing  grades, 
eliminating  curves,  etc.,  are  confined  to  certain  critical  points  of 
an  operating  division.  As  a  chain  is  limited  by  its  weakest  link, 
so  is  the  train  load  limited  by  the  maximum  grade  on  a  division. 
This  may  be  very  short,  but  reducible  at  considerable  expense,  or 
there  may  be  several  maxima,  similarly  reducible.  To  attempt  to 
largely  save  this  expense  by  putting  locomotives  of  greater  trac- 
tive effort  into  service  would  probably  not  be  seriously  consid- 
ered, as  a  short  analysis  will  indicate. 

It  is  not  denied  that  increased  capacity  of  motive  power  will 
result  in  increased  train  load.  Economy  in  that  direction  has 
been  improving  steadily  for  years,  and  there  now  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  the  limit  is  not  far  off.  Such  increase  cannot,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  rating  of  a  train  from  being  controlled  by  cer- 
tain critical  points  above  referred  to.  If  the  train  is  fully  rated 
for  the  low  grade  portion  of  a  division,  it  cannot  be  operated  over 
the  critical  grades,  and,  conversely,  if  rated  for  the  maximum 
grades,  it  is  operated  far  below  its  capacity  over  the  remaining 
territory.  Such  operation  is  far  from  efficient,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  possible  way  to  radically  improve  the  situation  except  by 
reducing  grades.  Of  course,  results  arc  being  obtained  without 
this,  where  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  by  operating  certain 
districts  as  helper  grades.  This,  however,  saddles  operation  with 
the  cost  of  helper  service,  and  on  a  busy  line  would  capitalize  at 
an  enormous  figure.  No  type  of  road  engine  could  save  this 
expense.  In  short,  the  object  of  reducing  a  critical  grade  is  not 
to  enable  a  given  standard  engine  to  haul  more  cars,  but  to  make 
possible  an  increased  haul  for  rtrry  engine,  without  breaking 
load  at  the  foot  of  the  grade,  or  being  operated  below  capacity 
hti'orc  reaching  it-  Turn.  Hlofcheii,  Jr. 


Belgian  I  ntf*  national  Exhibition. —  At  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Ghent  next  summer,  all  the  leading  Belgian  in- 
dustries will  be  represented  The  field  to  be  covered  is  a  very 
wide  one,  including  as  it  docs  railway  and  colonial  enterprises, 
coal  mines,  iron  works,  copper  mines,  stone  quarrying,  blast  fur- 
naces, steel  works,  glass  blowing,  zinc  works,  plate  gtass  manu- 
factures, sugar  refineries,  rails  and  rolling  stock.  Besides  all 
these,  Ghent  will  show  a  marvelous  field  of  activity  in  textile 
trades,  while  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  side  of  the  ex- 
hibition will  also  be  well  worth  seeing. 
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Second  Article,  Describing  Vary  Heavy  Bridge  Work,  Including 
Largest  Concrete  Railway  Bridge*  Ever  Built  In  this  Country. 

By  C.  W.  Simpson, 

Reiident  Engineer,  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western. 


Otic  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Hopatcong-Slatcford 
cut-off  of  the  Lackawanna,  the  general  description  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Railway  Agt  Gatettt  of  December  6,  is  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  concrete  for  structures.  Out  of  a 
total  of  67  structures  at  stream,  highway  and  railway  crossings 
only  one  is  of  steel.  With  a  few  exceptions  these  structures 
are  of  the  arch  type,  with  spans  varying  from  three  to  ISO  ft, 


Fig.  1 — Slab  Type  Highway  Bridge  Over  Track* 

In  some  instances  where  there  was  not  sufficient  clearance  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  arch  type,  a  reinforced  flat  slab  type  was 

used. 

The  structures  may  be  classified  roughly  under  four  heads : 
reinforced  slab  or  beam  type,  semi-circular  arches  carrying  the 
railroad  embankment  and  tracks,  elliptical  spans  carrying  the 
highways  over  the  railroad,  and  long  concrete  bridges  com- 
posed of  several  arch  spang. 

SLAB   TYPE  STRUCTURE. 

The  slab  type  is  very  well  illustrated  by  two  structures  at 
Slateford,  Pa.,  one  designed  to  carry  a  highway  over  six  tracks. 


placed  at  the  same  time  so  that  they  form  "T"  beams.  Each 
beam  is  reinforced  with  six  1  in.  square  bars  and  the  floor  slab 
with  ]/i  in.  square  bars  spaced  4  in.  center  to  center.  The 
bottom  of  the  face  beams  was  curved  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  very  flat  elliptical  arch.  The  connection  between  the  floor 
system  and  the  piers  and  abutments  is  stiffened  by  22  in.,  45 
deg.  corbels.  The  piers  are  2  ft.  V/i  in.  thick  at  bottom.  1 
ft.  10  in.  thick  under  the  corbel,  and  25  ft.  high  above  the 
footings. 

As  the  narrowness  of  the  piers  made  it  inadvisable  to  have 
a  transverse  construction  joint  in  the  floor  system,  the  con- 
crete was  placed  continuously  from  end  to  end,  and  two  longi- 
tudinal construction  joints,  midway  between  beams,  divided 
the  floor  into  three  construction  sections.  A  railing  composed 
of  concrete  posts  and  two  lines  of  2  in.  pipe  protect  the  road- 
way, which  was  paved  with  a  3  in.  coating  of  Amiesite  placed 
directly  on  the  floor  slab. 

The  structure  over  Slateford  Creek  is  composed  of  two  14 
ft.  slab  spans  carried  on  two  plain  abutments  and  one  plain 
pier,  on  gravel  foundation.  The  pier  is  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  above 
the  ground  surface  and  4  ft.  6  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
foundation.  The  slab  is  2  ft.  thick  and  is  stiffened  at  the  pier 
and  abutments  by  24  in.,  45  deg.  corbels.  The  slab  reinforce- 
ment consists  of  I  in.  square  bars  spaced  4  in.  center  to  center. 


Fig.  3 — Typical  Arch  Culvert  for  a  Highway. 


Fig.  2 — Typical  Slab  Type  Culvert  for  Waterway. 


four  of  which  have  been  laid,  and  one  carrying  four  tracks 
across  Slateford  Creek.  The  highway  structure  is  composed 
of  three  37  ft.  spans ;  the  center  line  of  the  roadway  being  at 
an  angle  of  55  deg.  8  min.  with  the  tracks.  Each  span  con- 
sists of  a  12  in.  slab  resting  on  eight  longitudinal  beams  20 
in.  deep,  10  in.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  14  in.  wide  at  the  top, 
spaced  5  ft.  center  to  center.   The  slab  and  beam  concrete  was 


with  every  third  bar  bent  up  at  the  quarter  point.  The  top  of 
coping  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail. 

THE  SEM1-CIRCLLAR  ARCH. 

The  semi-circular  arch  type  is  best  illustrated  by  the  arch 
over  the  Morris  and  Sussex  turnpike  near  Andover,  N.  J. 
This  is  a  combined  highway  arch  and  culvert,  under  an  em- 
bankment 90  ft.  high.  Originally  the  stream  and  highway  were 
300  ft.  apart,  but  the  stream  channel  was  changed  so  that  both 
could  pass  through  the  same  structure.  The  arch  barret  is  221 
ft.  long,  has  an  inside  diameter  of  33  ft.  and  varies  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  depth  of  the  embankment  over  it.  Thus 
the  crown  thickness  at  the  center  is  2  ft.  9  in.,  while  at  the  ends 
it  is  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  abutments  are  22  ft  2  in.  broad  at 
the  center  and  17  ft.  10  in.  at  the  ends.  The  arch  ring  is  re- 
inforced longitudinally  with  in.  square  bars  spaced  2  ft. 
center  to  center  near  both  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces. 
The  culvert  occupies  the  entire  width  between  abutments,  the 
roadway  being  carried  on  a  I  ft.  4  in.  slab,  reinforced  trans- 
versely with  4j  in.  square  bars  spaced  6  in.  center  to  center 
and  longitudinally  with  in.  bars  spaced  2  ft.  center  to  center, 
fhe  slab  was  built  as  an  integral  part  of  the  abutment  and  is 
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divided  into  two  spans  by  a  center  pier  2  ft  wide,  making 
the  culvert  a  double  box  with  15  ft.  6  in.  span.  Beyond  the 
arch  barrel  the  culvert  is  carried  along  the  wing  walls  until  it 
clears  the  roadway. 

ELLIPTICAL  ARCHES. 


intrados  is  a  semi-ellipse  having  a  rise  of  9  ft.  6  in.  The 
barrel  is  18  in.  thick  at  the  crown  and  is  reinforced  longitu- 
dinally by  1  in.  square  bars  spaced  12  in.  center  to  center,  near 
the  upper  and  lower  faces,  and  transversely  by  1-in.  square  bars 
spaced  24  in.  center  to  center.    Spandrel  walls,  with  a  2  ft. 


A  good  example  of  the  overhead  highway  arches  is  shown  in    6  in.  coping,  retain  the  spandrel  filling  and  the  roadway  is  pro- 


one  of  the  accompanying  photographs.  AH  arches  of  this  type 
provide  clearance  for  four  tracks,  requiring  a  minimum  span 
of  56  ft.  The  highway  at  this  point  makes  an  angle  of  74  dcg. 
15  min.,  with  the  tracks,  requiring  a  span  of  58  ft.  2  in.  The 


tcctcd  by  a  concrete  railing  surmounting  the  coping.  The  con- 
crete for  the  arch  ring  was  placed  continuously  from  springing 
line  to  springing  line,  and  the  spandrel  walls,  up  to  the  bottom  of 
coping,  were  placed  at  the  same  time. 


Fig.  5 — Early  Stages  In  Construction  of  Paulins  Kill  Viaduct. 
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THE  PAULINS   KILL  VIADUCT. 

There  arc  two  structures  of  the  fourth  type;  one  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Paulins  Kill  river,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western,  and  a  highway  at  Hainesburg,  N.  J  ;  and  one  across 
the  Delaware  river,  the  old  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  and  two  highways  near  Slateford,  Pa.  These 
bridges  have  been  said  to  be  the  largest  concrete  structures  yet 
erected  for  railroad  purposes  in  America. 

The  Paulins  Kill  bridge  is  composed  of  five  120  ft.  and  two 
100  ft.  semi-circular  arch  spans,  carrying  a  floor  system  com- 
posed of  13  ft.  semi-circular  spandrel  arches.  The  abutments 
are  a  modification  of  the  "U"  type,  being  composed  of  three 
longitudinal  walls  carrying  a  reinforced  floor  slab.  The  em- 
bankment is  allowed  to  take  it?  natural  slope  between  these 


two  6  in.  centrifugal  pumps,  but  the  other  excavation  was  so 
wet  that  the  concrete  was  deposited  by  means  of  a  tretnic. 

The  construction  work  was  carried  on  by  a  system  of  der- 
ricks, having  75  ft.  masts  and  65  to  80  ft.  booms,  operated  by 
Mundy  double  drum  hoisting  engines.  The  derricks  were  first 
erected  on  the  ground  surface  at  each  pier  and  from  this  posi- 
tion constructed  the  piers  to  a  point  about  10  ft.  above  the  spring- 
ing line.  A  steel  tower  30  ft.  high,  composed  of  six  9  in.  I 
beams  braced  with  5  in.  channels  was  then  erected  on  the  pier 
and  the  derricks  transferred  to  a  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
tower.  From  this  position  the  derricks  completed  the  main 
arches  and  two  spandrel  arches  over  the  crown  of  each  main 
arch.  They  were  then  moved  to  the  top  of  these  spandrel  arches 
and  from  this  location  completed  the  remainder  of  the.  work. 


Fig.  6— Completing  Arch  Rings  and  Starting  Spandrel  Walla  on  Paulins  Kill  Viaduct. 


walls  so  that  they  do  not  act  as  retaining  walls  and  carry 
only  the  load  transferred  to  them  by  the  floor  slab.  The  walls 
are  stiffened  by  reinforced  struts,  extending  from  wall  to  wall. 
The  viaduct  is  1,100  ft.  long  end  to  end  of  masonry,  and  is 
34  ft.  wide  face  to  face  of  arches,  with  the  pier  pilasters  pro- 
jecting 4  ft.  The  top  of  the  coping,  which  is  level  with  the  top 
of  rail  is  120  ft.  above  the  stream  bed. 

The  floor  is  waterproofed  with  five  layers  of  Kcponsct  Water 
Dike  felt  and  one  layer  of  burlap,  protected  from  injury  by  the 
stone  filling  with  one  course  of  brick.  The  joints  in  the  brick 
protection  coat  were  filled  with  a  waterproofing  compound.  The 
foundations  were  carried  to  bed  rock,  which  is  near  the  ground 
surface  except  at  the  two  piers  near  the  stream,  where  the  ex- 
cavation was  35  ft.  deep.  These  excavations  were  sheeted  with 
3  in.  x  12  in.  yellow  pine  driven  the  entire  depth  by  a  Vulcan 
steam  hammer.   The  water  was  kept  out  of  one  excavation  by 


For  constructing  the  main  arches  the  contractor  used  one  set 
of  100  ft.  and  three  sets  of  120  ft.  timber  centers,  These  cen- 
ters were  framed  and  assembled  into  units  that  could  be  handled 
by  the  derricks  and  narrow  gage  rolling  stock,  in  a  timber  yard 
equipped  with  circular  and  band  saws,  a  planer,  and  other  wood 
working  machinery.  A  large  part  of  the  forms  were  built  in 
sections  at  the  timber  yard  and  were  erected,  taken  down  and 
rc-crcctcd  by  the  derricks. 

The  concrete  mixing  plant  was  located  about  300  ft.  north  of 
the  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  Stone  was  quarried 
from  a  hill  just  back  of  the  mixing  plant  and  conveyed  in  dump 
cars  to  two  Farrcl  jaw  crushers  from  which  it  was  taken  by 
bucket  conveyors  to  two  200  cu.  yd.  stone  bins  located  over  the 
mixers.  Sand  was  dug  from  a  pit  ibodt  one-half  mile  from  the 
mixing  plant  by  a  clam  shell  bucket  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
sand  bins,  located  alongside  the  stone  bins,  in  4  yd  3  ft.  gage  side 
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Fig.  7— The  Completed  Pauline  Kill  Viaduct. 


dump  cars.  Measuring  hoppers  located  below  the  storage  bins  dis- 
charged into  two  1  yd.  McKclvey  mixers.  Each  mixer  discharged 
into  a  hopper  from  which  the  concrete  passed  into  \]A  yd.  bottom 
dump  buckets  on  3  ft.  gage  flat  cars.  Twelve  ton  Baldwin  loco- 
motives hauled  the  cars  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  crossing  the 


This  structure  required  43.212  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and  735.5  tons 
of  reinforcing  steel. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

The  Delaware  river  bridge,  which  is  1,476.8  ft.  long  end  to 
end  of  masonry  consists  of  five  150  ft.  x  40  ft,  two  120  ft  x  40 


Fig.  8 — The  Delaware  River  Bridge  in  all  Stages  of  Construction. 


stream  on  a  temporary  wooden  bridge.  A  standard  gage  track 
connected  the  mixing  plant  with  the  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.,  and  cement 
was  unloaded  from  the  original  cars  and  placed  in  a  cement 
house,  on  a  level  with  the  storage  bins,  by  a  derrick.  This 
standard  gage  track  extended  under  the  storage  bins  and  crushed 
stone  for  several  smaller  structures  was  shipped  from  this  plant. 


ft,  and  two  54  ft  x  16J-S  ft  elliptical  arches,  and  is  34  ft.  wide 
face  to  face  of  arches.  The  150  ft.  and  the  120  ft.  arches  sup- 
port a  floor  system  composed  of  13  ft  spandrel  arches  and  the 
two  smaller  arches  carry  longitudinal  spandrel  walls,  which  re- 
tain the  stone  filling  placed  directly  on  the  backs  of  the  arches. 
The  west  abutment  is  of  the  ordinary  "U"  type,  but  the  cast 


Fig-  9 — The  Completed  Structure  Across  the  Delaware  River. 
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abutment  is  modified  in  that  the  walls  are  not  a  gravity  section, 
but  are  tied  together  at  about  one-third  (heir  height  by  re- 
inforced transverse  ties,  and  are  heavily  reinforced  to  act  as 
cantilever  beams  above  these  ties. 

The  cast  two-thirds  of  the  bridge  is  straight  and  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  this  portion  makes  an  angle  of  65  deg.  with  the 
centerline  of  the  piers  and  with  the  elements  of  the  main  and 


of  solid  concrete  up  to  the  cxtrados  of  the  main  arches,  above 
which  the  pilasters  and  adjoining  spandrel  walls  form  a  hollow 
pier.  In  constructing  the  main  arches  the  work  proceeded  from 
the  east  end  and  live  arches  were  turned  during  one  season.  As 
the  piers  were  not  entirely  stable  umlcr  the  unbalanced  thrust  of 
one  arch,  and  as  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  any  centers  in  the  river 
during  the  winter,  <m  account  of  large  amount  of  ice  carried 


Fig.  10—  Pautlns  Kill  River  Viaduct  at  Halneeburg.  N.  J. 


Cross  Section  of  Abutment  of 
Delaware  River  Viaduct. 


spandrel  arches.  The  west  one-third  is  partly  on  a  3  deg.  36 
min.  curve  and  partly  on  a  spiral  connecting  the  curve  with  the 
straight  portion. 

The  west  abutment  and  the  pier  between  the  two  smaller  arches 
rest  on  a  gravel  foundation,  but  all  other  foundations  are  carried 
to  bed  rock.  The  depth  of  the  rock  varied  from  25  ft.  in  the 
center  of  the  river  to  60  ft.  at  the  banks  and  no  particular  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  making  the  excavations.   The  piers  are 


during  that  season,  the  last  pier  was»considerably  enlarged  be- 
low the  ground  line  and  acted  as  an  abutment  pier. 

The  floor  system  above  the  springing  line  of  the  spandrel  arches 
was  constructed  in  sections  about  90  ft.  long,  but  the  reinforcing 
bars  were  continuous  past  the  construction  joints,  so  that  there 
arc  no  expansion  joints  of  any  nature  from  end  to  end  of  the 
structure.  The  floor  was  waterproofed  with  a  %  in.  layer  of 
a  patented  compound  prepared  and  applied  by  the  Masonry 


Fig.  11 — Delaware  River  Viaduct  at  Slateford,  Pa. 
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Waterproofing  Company,  end  protected  against  injury  from  the 
Hone  filling  by  a  3  in.  layer  of  concrete. 

The  contractors  used  timber  centering  for  the  54  ft.  and  120 
fL  spans  and  two  sets  of  steel  centering  for  the  150  ft.  spans. 
The  steel  centers  for  one  arch  consisted  of  ten  thrcc-hingcd 
arch  ribs,  supported  at  the  piers  by  short  steel  columns  rcslmg 
on  I-bcam  grillages  which  were  supported  on  the  footings  of 
the  adjacent  piers.  These  ribs  were  joined  together  into  a 
rigid  structure  by  lateral  and  cross-frame  bracing.  The  inter- 
esting feature  of  these  centers  was  the  device  for  lowering 
them.  This  consisted  of  an  extension  member  and  toggle  on 
each  side  of  the  crown  pin,  The  extension  member  is  built  up 
of  two  channels  battened  and  latticed  together  and  divided  at 
the  center  to  allow  the  insertion  of  an  iron  block  pierced  by  a 
threaded  hole  in  the  end  of  each  half.  A  heavy  screw  is  worked 
in  these  block*  by  means  of  a  ratchet  and  lever,  so  as  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  member.  By  lengthening  this  member  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  toggle  is  shortened  and  the  centers  arc  low- 
ered. The  centers  were  designed,  built  and  erected  by  the 
McClintic  Marshall  Construction  Company. 

The  construction  work  was  handled  by  a  combination  of 
derricks  and  cableways.  The  cablcway  was  composed  of  two 
2%  in.  cables  spaced  17  ft  center  to  center,  supported  at  each 
end  by  a  timber  tower  125  ft.  high  and  near  the  center  by  a 
timber  "A"  frame  with  the  legs  resting  on  two  concrete  piers 
30  ft.  high.  The  "A"  frame  legs  were  spread  so  as  to  clear  the 
bridge  structure,  and  the  concrete  piers  were  removed  after  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  end  towers  were  1.950  ft  apart 
and  rested  on  concrete  pedestals.  The  "A"  frame  divided  the 
cableway  into  four  independent  units  operated  by  four  40  h.  p., 
double  drum.  I-'lorcy  engines  with  a  carrying  speed  of  800  ft. 
per  minute.  The  contractors  maintained  an  independent  organ- 
ization and  plant  layout  on  each  side  of  the  river,  materia!  be- 
ing received  on  (he  New  Jersey  side  from  a  switch  connection 
with  the  N.  Y.  S.  &  \V\.  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  from  the 
old  line  of  the  D.  L.  &  ^V.  Sand  cars  were  dumped  from  a 
trestle  into  storage  piles  and  the  sand  placed  in  elevated  bins 
near  the  mixers  by  derricks  operating  clam  shell  buckets. 
Stone  was  hauled  from  the  railroad  excavations  or  waste 
hanks  by  wagons  to  crushers  located  near  the  mixers  and  the 
crushed  stone  elevated  to  bins  by  bucket  conveyors.  Sand  and 
stone  were  conveyed  to  the  mixers  by  24  in.  gage  cars.  Each 
mixing  plant  consisted  of  two  one  yard  Smith  mixers  located 
directly  below  the  cablcway. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  was  carried  out  on  double  shifts 
and  an  electric  generating  plant  was  installed  to  furnish  light 
for  night  work.  While  concreting  certain  portions  of  the  main 
arch  rings  concrete  was  placed  continuously  for  three  days  and 
two  nights  and  each  section  of  the  floor  system  required  a  con- 
tinuous 24  hour  run,  This  structure  required  51.376  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  and  627  tons  of  reinforcing  steel. 

The  concrete  used  on  the  cut-off  was  of  three  classes,  known 
as  "A,"  "B"  and  "C"  "A"  concrete  was  al:2:4  mixture,  used 
only  for  thin  walls  and  reinforced  slabs;  "B"  concrete  was  a 
1 :3 :5  mixture,  used  for  arch  rings  and  all  work  where  other 
classes  were  not  specified ;  and  "C"  concrete  was  the  same  mix- 
ture as  "B"  with  two  man  stone  bedded  in  it,  used  in  massive 
piers,  abutments  and  walls. 

The  structures  were  designed  and  built  under  the  direction 
of  Lincoln  Bush,  formerly  chief  engineer,  and  G.  J.  Ray,  now 
chief  engineer  of  (he  D  L.  *  W.  F  L.  Wheaton  was  engineer 
in  charge  of  construction. 


Central  London  Railway.  F.xc.Land.— The  Central  London 
Railway  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  construction  of  railways 
from  Shepherd's  Bush  through  Chiswick  to  a  junction  with  the 
London  &  South  Western  Railway  at  Gunncrsbury.  ami  to  sanc- 
tion working  agreements,  etc..  to  be  made  with  the  Undon  k 
South  Western,  and  the  raising  of  additional  capital  far  neces- 
sary expenditures. 


RAILROAD   ACCIDENTS,   THEIR  CAUSES 
AND  REMEDY.' 

Bv  D.  F.  JuaoiNsoN, 

Krgiiieer  MinticMitj  Kailro.n1  and  Warthoux  Commission. 

J  laving  found  the  fundamental  causes  of  preventable  ac- 
cidents, the  problem  in  hand  is  to  accomplish  their  removal. 
It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  there  is  probably  no 
industry  in  existence  which  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
hitman  clement  for  its  safe  operation  as  does  a  railway  sys- 
tem; also  in  none  of  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  arc  employees 
so  well  compensated  for  services  rendered  as  are.  generally 
speaking,  those  of  American  railways.  Their  hours  of  labor 
and  rest  have  also  been  regulated  by  legislation  to  their 
advantage.  The  human  equation  is  manifestly  the  most  im- 
portant element  for  consideration,  and  probably  the  most 
intricate  to  solve. 

In  our  effort  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  collisions  we  should 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  questions  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  problem.  In  my  judgment  the  wreck-resisting  qualities 
of  steel  and  wooden  cars  should  not  enter  into  consideration, 
because  to  anticipate  the  continuation  of  this  feature  of  rail- 
road operation,  with  a  view  toward  the  construction  of 
wreck-proof  cars  and  equipment,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
suggestion  to  the  public  that  they  should  not  expect  to 
obtain  satisfactory  relief  from  preventable  railroad  accidents. 

A  notable  feature  in  practically  every  report  of  collisions  is 
the  recital  that  one  or  several  employees  failed  to  do  some- 
thing which  they  should  have  done,  and  ii  they  had  obeyed 
the  rules  of  the  company  the  collision  and  consequential 
casualties  would  not  have  resulted.  In  this  regard  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  in  sensibility  to  duty  and  appreciation  of 
responsibility  to  society  between  the  railway  employees  of 
Ibis  country  and  those  of  European  railways.  Whenever  the 
European  railway  employee  fails  in  performing  his  prescribed 
duty  in  train  operation,  and  his  failure  of  duty  results  in 
death  or  injury  to  persons,  he  is  held  accountable  to  the  state, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  are  even  less  fatalities 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  railways  in  Germany  than 
with  that  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  that  country. 

NECESSITY  FOR  AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  CONTROL  NOT  ESTABLISHED. 

The  necessity  for  automatic  control  of  trains  is  not  es- 
tablished until  we  have  exhausted  all  means  of  prevention  for 
errors  in  train  operation  now  at  our  command.  Some  justi- 
fication will  then  exist  for  seeking  other  fields  for  a  remedy. 

The  automatic  train-control  device,  if  its  realization  was 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  would  at  (he  very  best  be  only 
an  auxiliary  to  and  of  secondary  importance  to  the  signal 
system.  This  is  so  because  past  experiences  have  proven  that 
practices  not  essential  to  the  safe  operation  of  trains  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  not  given  the  careful  attention  that  the 
primary  measures  receive. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  conceivable  special  cases, 
it  is  a  question  whether  grave  danger  does  not  lurk  in  the 
introduction  of  a  mechanical  means  that  tends  to  make  an 
automaton  of  a  railway  employee.  This  device  is  likely  to 
make  the  employee  careless  of  the  responsibilities  which  he 
has  assumed.  It  may  cause  him  to  feel  that  he  is  a  mere 
supernumerary  who  has  been  practically  relieved  of  respon- 
sibility in  ihc  handling  and  control  of  the  train,  vigilance 
over  track,  signals,  flags,  and  in  fact  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
encourage  the  omission  of  many  of  the  duties  and  require- 
ments so  essential  and  necessary  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
safety  in  train  operation. 

The  automatic  train-control  device  might  shift  the  respon- 
sibility of  safe  train  operation  from  the  high-grade  and  long- 
experienced  cngineman  or  train  operator  to  tt-e  less  cxperi- 

•Abstract  of  paper  submitted  a.  t'je  ttruort  of  thi-  c"  mniri't re  on  *vifcty 
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enced  maintainer  of  mechanical  devices.  The  successful 
working  of  any  piece  of  mechanism  is  solely  dependent  at  all 
times  on  the  hand  and  mind  creating  it,  so  it  must  of  need 
follow  if  the  human  agency  fails,  cither  directly  as  in  the 
first  instance  or  indirectly  as  in  the  second  case,  a  calamity 
naturally  will  result. 

Even  if  we  were  to  realize  the  ideal  automatic  mechanical 
control  of  trains,  it  would  still  be  extremely  doubtful  if  such 
beneficial  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  automaton  .is 
would  be  possible  of  attainment  irom  the  best  efforts  of  the 
human  agency,  because  it  has  been  well  demonstrated  in  the 
past  that  the  skill  of  the  human  hand  is  capable  of  producing 
results  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  most  accurate  ma- 
chinery. No  system  of  mechanical  safeguards  can  be  devised 
that  will  dispense  entirely  with  human  responsibility.  Man's 
genius,  with  all  its  vast  accomplishments  in  mechanical  per- 
fection, has  not  yet  succeeded  in  developing  the  "fool  proof" 
machine,  but  in  every  operation  there  appears  at  some  point 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  human  mind.  Lot  it  relax  or 
waver  for  an  instant  and  all  mechanical  perfection  is  at 
naught. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  Slt'ERtnR  IN   MEC11  AXICAL  KIJl  II'SJKNT. 

No  railways  anywhere  are  better  equipped  with  mechanical 
devices  for  safeguarding  human  lite  than  arc  the  railways  of 
this  country.  Cars  and  locomotives  of  the  most  modern  con- 
struction, equipped  with  air  brakes  of  the  most  efficient 
design,  are  in  general  use.  Highly  perfected  automatic  signal 
systems  designed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  collisions  arc 
in  use  on  many  lines.  Their  use  is  being  extended,  although 
not  so  rapidly  as  might  be.  Yet.  with  all  these  mechanical 
measures,  lives  arc  snuffed  out  by  the  score  because  some 
human  mind  failed.  With  ;ill  our  perfection  in  this  direction 
it  appears  as  though  we  arc  encouraging  carelessness  among 
employees  through  overconfidcncc  in  mechanical  perfection. 

It  is  doing  the  American  employee  an  injustice  to  contend 
that  he  is  inferior,  mentally  and  physically,  to  his  European 
brother,  and  therefore  that  it  is  necessary  to  devise  me- 
chanical means  to  perform  the  services  society  is  entitled  to 
and  which  the  employee  is  in  duty  obligated  to  render.  If  it 
is  possible  for  the  European  railway  manager,  the  American 
manufacturer,  business  man.  contractor,  and  the  government 
to  obtain  absolute  reliability  and  precision  from  their  em- 
ployees, it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  the  American  rail- 
way companies  to  Ret  the  same  attention  to  duty  and  pre- 
cision from  their  employees. 

The  railway  employee  should  understand  that  a  railway  is 
a  quasi-public  corporation,  and  that  when  he  accepts  em- 
ployment with  it  he  becomes  a  quasi-public  servant,  and  owes 
the  same  duty  and  responsibility  to  society  as  the  company 
that  employs  him. 

Since  the  foregoing  statistics  show  that  human  fallibility 
is  responsible  for  59.7  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  and  57.4  per 
cent,  of  the  casualties  resulting  from  all  accidents  for  the 
period  under  consideration,  it  is  apparent  that  serious  in- 
vestigation must  be  made  to  find  an  effective  remedy.  This 
is  especially  true  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  obtain  reliability  and  precison  from  such 
employees  in  other  countries  and  from  employees  in  (he  other 
industries  of  this  country. 

There  should  be  closer  working  relations  between  the  man- 
agers and  employees  of  railways  for  the  purpose  of -encouraging 
open  and  free  discussion  on  the  subject  of  safety.  The 
problem  of  making  men  trustworthy  and  dependable,  if 
approached  in  the  right  direction,  will  not  be  found  the  hope- 
less task  it  is  often  assumed  to  be.  Some  of  the  railway 
companies  have  already  formed  "safety  committees."  with 
this  very  object  in  view.  Their  slogan  is  "safety  first."  They 
co-operate  with  all  employees  in  devising  measures  of  safety 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  branches  of  railway 
operation,  and  methods  of  this  kind  should  be  extended  and 
encouraged. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  BE  AMENABLE  TO  STATE. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  in  checkmating  preventable  accidents  in 
railroad  operation  by  making  railroad  employees  amenable  to 
the  state  for  faithful  attendance  to  and  performance  of  their 
duties,  might  well  be  done  in  this  country.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, when  effective  disciplinary  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy  for  human  fallibility  or  carelessness  in 
railroad  operation,  the  difference  in  the  sociological  and 
political  conditions  existing  here  have  been  set  forth  as  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  Even  though  a  majority  of  the 
European  countries  are  in  advance  of  us  on  this  question,  a 
start  lias  only  been  made  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the 
human  equation  from  railroad  operation.  Can  it  be  that  the- 
American  people,  the  most  efficient  on  earth,  should  continue 
to  lie  led  by  Europe?  A  new  idea  cannot  be  perfected  with- 
out some  experiment,  and  until  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to 
find  out  how  far  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  European 
countries  may  be  relied  upon  in  this  country,  it  will  not  be 
known  to  what  extent  sociological  and  political  conditions 
enter  as  factors  into  this  problem. 

The  operation  of  railway  trains  is  fast  developing  into  an 
important  and  superior  vocation,  and  all  right-minded  em- 
ployees are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  effective  means  to  protect  them  from  the 
dangers  attendant  on  the  negligent  acts  of  incompetent,  care- 
less or  indifferent  employees.  It  is  conducive  to  their  own  in- 
terests and  safety  to  encourage  and  advance  such  projects. 

To  accomplish  ibis  purpose,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
state  to  go  beyond  the  corporate  entity  and  its  executive 
officers  and  hold  each  individual  employee  responsible  for 
the  proper  and  safe  performance  of  his  individual  duty.  This 
may  be  brought  about  in  many  different  ways,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner: 

Employees  engaged  in  train  operation  should  be  required 
by  law  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  a  sufficient  duration  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  position  they  seek.  Before  the  ap- 
plicant is  permitted  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  train  service, 
he  should  be  examined  by  a  competent  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers as  to  his  physical  and  mental  qualification.  Such 
examinations  and  tests  should  be  graduated  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  different  grades  of  the  service,  and  a 
license  must  define  the  kind  of  service  the  applicant  may 
perform.  The  state  must  reserve  the  right  to  revoke  the 
license  for  good  cause- 
Many  of  the  states  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  en- 
forcing this  very  idea  against  the  practitioners  of  medicine, 
lawyers,  dentists,  undertakers,  electricians,  horscshocrs, 
plumbers,  stationary  enginemen,  barbers,  and  others  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  protect  society,  and  excellent  results  have 
been  secured.  As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  ability  and  requirements  of  the  doctor, 
pharmacist,  dentist,  and  others  arc  ,of  greater  importance  to 
society  than  those  of  railway  employees,  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  indiscretions  and  incompetency  in  the  classes  mentioned 
by  effective  state  legislation,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  extend 
similar  legislation  to  railway  emptoyces- 

The  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  varying  degrees  to  which 
state  laws  affecting  railroad  operation  are  enforced  in  the 
different  states  is  very  marked.  The  measure  of  safety  winch 
the  public  is  demanding  from  errors  in  railroad  operation  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  realized  without  uniform  and  concei  ted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  different  states  whose  duty  it  is  to 
care  lor  the  public  interests  in  this  respect.  The  advisability 
and  fairness  of  some  of  the  state  laws  now  existing  and 
affecting  train  operations  arc  also  open  to  question. 

Because  of  the  confusion  which  now  exists  in  the  different 
state  laws,  it  appears  that  both  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  safety  from  errors  in 
railroad  operation  would  be  materially  advanced  if  all  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  railroad  operation  was  made  uniform. 
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Developed  on  the  Norfolk  A  Western  and  Equipped 
With    Specially    Designed    Six-Wheel     Equalized  Trucks. 


Cars  larger  than  120,000  lbs.  capacity,  if  mounted  on  four- 
wheel  trucks,  involve  pressures  on  the  journal  bearing  which 
cause  a  large  increase  in  the  troubles  with  wheels  and  axles,  as 
well  as  requiring  much  closer  attention  to  prevent  hot  boxes. 
It  therefore  seems  advisable  to  use  six-wheel  trucks  under  cars 
of  extra  large  capacity.  A  six-wheel  truck,  as  constructed  for 
passenger  cars,  has  been  considered  too  expensive  and  compli- 
cated for  satisfactory  use  in  freight  service,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  special  cases,  has  not  been  so  employed.  When 
cars  as  large  as  90-ton  capacity,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  usual  10  per  cent,  overload  requirement,  are  to  be  built,  a 
six-wheel  truck  is  practically  compulsory,  and  in  connection 
with  the  design  of  such  a  car  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the 
problem  was  solved  by  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  type 
of  six-wheel  truck,  which  permits  the  use  of  the  ordinary  5}4 
in.  x  10  in.  M.  C.  B.  journal  box,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
weight  is  properly  equalized  and  the  truck  is  given  the  neces- 
sary flexibility. 

These  cars  are  of  the  high  side  gondola  type  and  measure  9 
ft.  6  in.  in  width.  6  ft.  €]/,  in.  in  height  and  45  ft.  6;4  in.  in 


powerful  side  stiff eners  near  the  tup  chord  angle  of  the  side- 
plates.  As  this  car  has  been  designed  for  use  in  a  dumping 
machine,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  construction  is 
necessary. 

Commercial  shapes  are  largely  used,  special  castings  being  in 
corporated  at  a  few  points  only.  The  center  sill  consists  of  two 
15  in.  33  lb.  channels  which  arc  continuous  for  the  lull'  length 
over  end  sills.  These  arc  set  12Jh  in.  apart  with  the  flanges 
extending  outward  and  a  5/16  in.  top  cover  plate  extends  con- 
tinuous between  the  bolsters.  The  edges  of  the  %  in.  floor  plates 
extend  under  this  cover  plate  and  arc  secured  to  the  center  sills 
by  the  same  rivets.  At  the  douhle  body  bolster  there  is  a  '/t  in. 
plate  38  in  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  car,  which  forms 
the  floor  at  this  point.  Between  this  and  the  end  of  the  car  the 
center  sill  cover  plate  is  %  in.  thick.  At  the  bolster  the  center 
sill  is  reinforced  at  the  top  by  VA  in.  x  3}^  in.  x  %  in.  angles 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  three  cross  bearers 
each  consist  of  a  3  in.  x  2'A  in.  x  H  in.  angle  continuous  under 
the  center  sill  and  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  posts  at 
either  end.    They  also  include  a  '4  in.  web  plate  on  either  side 


Ninety-Ton  Gondola  Car  Mounted  on  a  New  Design  of  Six-Wheel  Truck. 


length  on  the  inside  of  the  body.  This  gives  a  cubic  capacity 
of  2,829  cu.  ft.  level  full,  and  551  cu.  ft.  in  a  30  deg.  heap,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,380  cu.  ft.  Pocahontas  run  of  mine  coal  is  taken 
at  58.85  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  first  load  of  coal  hauled 
in  the  car  was  95  tons,  with  some  corners  not  quite  filled  out 
The  maximum  outside  dimensions  are  48  ft.  4%  in.  over  bumping 
blocks,  10  ft.  4>/i  in.  to  the  top  of  the  side  of  the  light  car,  II  ft 
1  in.  to  the  top  of  the  brake  shaft  and  10  ft.  4J4  in.  extreme 
width  over  the  body.  The  cars  arc  provided  with  eight  small 
drop  doors  in  the  floor,  which  arc  operated  by  a  simple  type  of 
winding  chain  and  shaft  mechanism.  The  design  is  of  the  con- 
tinuous center  sill  type.  Cross  beams  or  diaphragms  are  in- 
troduced to  prevent  deflection  of  the  center  sills,  which,  in  a  car 
of  this  length,  would  prove  serious.  This  results  in  transmitting 
the  load  to  the  sides  of  the  car  which  carry  it,  as  plate  girders, 
to  the  bolsters,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  the  center  plates.  The 
stakes  are  on  the  inside  and  while  interfering  to  a  limited  extent 
with  lading  other  than  coal,  ore,  or  similar  material,  have  a  num- 
ber of  advantages.  With  outside  stakes,  the  punching  of  the 
upper  flange  of  the  side  of  the  car  for  rivets  detracts  materially 
from  the  strength  of  the  section,  this  portion  being  in  tension ; 
while  with  inside  stakes  the  rivet  holes  arc  on  the  compression 
side  of  the  member.  It  has  also  been  possible,  with  inside  stakes, 
to  do  away  with  body  cross  tics,  which  arc  undesirable  and  form 
a  fertile  source  of  repair  bills.  Inside  stakes  are  of  particular 
advantage  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  means  of 


between  the  center  sill  and  side.  This  plate  is  made  in  ;wo  parts, 
the  outer  end  for  a  distance  of  20' 4  in.  consisting  of  an  extension 
on  the  wing  or  gusset  plate  which  is  carried  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  sides.  The  remainder  is  a  properly  shaped  plate  which 
extends  only  to  the  floor.  The  joint  between  the  two  is  made 
with  a  splice  plate  ,'4  in.  thick.  The  top  member  of  the  cross 
bearer  consists  of  two  214  in.  x  2  in.  x  Ji  in.  angles  extending 
between  the  center  sill  and  the  side  plate.  The  floor  plates  are 
of  such  a  size  that  the  joints  come  at  the  cross  bearers  and  the 
edges  arc  riveted  to  the  angles. 

Midway  between  the  cross  bearers  and  also  between  them  and 
the  bolsters  are  floor  beams,  consisting  of  8  in.  1IJ4  lb.  channels 
with  the  outer  ends  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  posts  and 
the  inner  ends  secured  to  the  center  sills  through  the  medium  of 
1  j  in.  gusset  plates  and  angles  fastened  on  the  webs  of  the  center 
sill  channels,  The  smaller  wing  or  gusset  plates  are  located  above 
these  floor  beams  and  consist  of  triangular  H  in.  plates  about 
28  in.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  about  31  in.  high  riveted  to  the 
side  posts  and  secured  on  top  of  the  floor  plates  by  angles  of  the 
proper  length,  the  rivets  holding  the  angles  also  extending  through 
the  flanges  of  the  channels  which  form  the  floor  beams.  At  both 
the  fliwir  beams  and  cross  bearers  there  is  a  short  reinforcing 
angle  riveted  to  the  top  cover  plate  of  the  center  sill,  which  is 
also  the  floor  plate. 

In  view  of  the  large  weight  concentrated  at  the  center  plate 
it  was  necessary  to  design  a  bolster  of  unusual  strength  and 
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rigidity  which  would  properly  convey  the  load  from  the  side 
girder*,  which  carry  the  greater  portion  of  it.  Practically  two 
bolsters,  set  36  in.  apart,  have  been  employed  and  a  large  casting 
fitted  between  the  center  sill  channels  connects  the  two  and  in- 
cludes the  center  plate.  Each  of  these  bolsters  consists  of  a 
in.  web  plate  and  a  pair  of  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  ■}£  in.  angles  at  the  top. 
Similar  angles  at  the  bottom,  which  in  both  cases  extend  only 
from  the  side  plate  to  the  flange  of  the  center  sill  channel,  are 
also  used.  A  }.i  in.  plate,  16  in.  in  width  at  the  center  and  taper- 
ing to  a  width  of  8>/2  in.,  extends  under  the  center  sill  and  the 
center  plate  casting  and  is  riveted  on  either  side  to  the  flanges 
of  the  bottom  angles.  At  the  junction  of  the  side  plate  and  each 
of  the  bolsters  there  is  a  jacking  casting,  formed  to  fit  around 
the  bottom  end  of  the  side  post  and  strengthen  the  construction 
at  this  point.  This  gives  four  jacking  points  at  each  end  of  the 
car.  A  54  in.  top  cover  plate  of  sufficient  width  to  include  both 
parts  of  the  double  bolster  extends  across  the  car  and  is  secured 
to  the  side  plate  by  an  angle.  The  side  bearings  are  attached  to 


angles.  The  end  sill  is  of  oak  8  in.  x  9'4  in.  and  the  center 
sill  channels  are  cut  out  at  the  top  sufficient  to  allow  its  in- 
troduction. The  end  sheet  of  the  car  extends  behind  the  end 
sill  which  is  also  reinforced  by  the  end  posts  and  the  angle  to 
which  the  floor  plates  are  secured. 

The  car  has  a  Miner  friction  draft  gear  with  Miner  at- 
tachments. It  will  be  seen  that  the  gear  is  attached  directly 
to  the  center  sills  with  the  usual  reinforcing  castings  on  the  webs 
and  that  the  coupler  yoke  passes  below  the  wooden  end  sill,  the 
carrier  iron  being  bolted  to  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  center 
sills.  The  rear  casting  of  the  draft  gear  has  a  minimum  clear- 
ance of  %  in.  from  the  extension  on  the  center  plate  casting. 
The  center  of  the  line  of  draft  is  3*»  in  above  the  bottom  of  the 
center  sill  channels. 

F-ach  car  has  two  sets  of  brake  rigging,  including  auxiliary 
reservoirs,  triple  valve,  brake  cylinder,  etc.  The  reservoirs  are 
supported  below  the  center  sills  just  inside  of  the  truck  and  the 
train  line  passes  between  the  two  center  sill  channels  for  the  dis- 
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8lx-Whe«l  Equalized  Truck  with  Journal 


a  properly  shaped  casting  forming  a  bridge  between  the  two 
bolsters  and  arc  located  at  a  radius  of  3  ft.  in.  from  the 
truck  center. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  load  is  carried  by  the  sides  of  the 
car  which  consist  of  54  in  steel  plates  87  in.  in  width  and  138  in. 
in  length.  The  vertical  joints  between  these  sheets  arc  made  by 
',i  in.  splice  plates  on  the  inside,  and  the  double  stakes  at  these 
points  arc  srt  in  enough  to  allow  for  them  This  plate  girder,  of 
which  the  side  plates  form  the  web,  has  a  5  in.  x  3  in.  x  7/16  in. 
angle  at  the  bottom  with  the  flange  extending  outward,  and  a 
5  in.  x  3J4  in.  x  7/16  in.  angle  at  the  top.  Both  angles  are 
continuous  for  the  full  length  of  the  car  There  arc  no  diagonal 
braces  and  the  plate  is  stiffened  by  the  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  }$  in. 
angles  forming  the  stakes,  which  arc  spaced  as  shown  on  the 
drawings  These  angles  continue  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  plate 
and  are  fastened  to  the  cross  bearers  and  floor  beams.  As  before 
mentioned  the  wings  or  gussets  of  two  different  sizes  form  the 
principal  source  of  stiffness  for  thrsc  girders. 

The  construction  at  the  end  is  practically  the  same  as  at  the 
sides.    The  corner  posts,  however,  arc  354  in.  x  3J4  in.  x  J<  in. 


to  the  Side  Framee;  Norfolk  A  Weetern. 


tance  between  the  bolsters.  At  the  bolsters  and  to  the  end  of 
the  car  it  runs  outside  of  the  sills.  The  brake  cylinders  are 
located  just  under  the  end  sill,  there  being  one  at  either  end  of 
the  car  connected  to  the  adjacent  triple  valve  and  reservoir.  The 
hand  brake  is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  from  this 
cylinder  and  connects  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  brake 
lever.  This  location  of  the  brake  cylinder  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
placing  the  cylinders  between  the  trucks  at  about  the  usual  loca- 
tions if  the  present  location  should  prove  unsatisfactory. 

A  six  wheel  equalized  truck  without  pedestals  is  a  novelty  and 
has  been  developed  for  use  on  this  car  by  W,  H.  Lewis,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  John  I..  Pilcher.  mechanical 
engineer.  It  consists  of  a  cast  steel  side  frame  in  two  parts  and 
of  peculiar  shape  arranged  to  carry  three  journal  boxes  at  4  ft. 
6  in.  centers  Directly  above  one  of  the  journal  boxes  the  cast- 
ings arc  arranged  for  a  swivel  connection.  In  these  two  castings 
the  openings  for  the  ends  of  the  bolster  and  for  the  group  of 
coil  springs  are  spaced  at  3  ft.  centers  from  the  center  axle, 
bringing  them  18  in.  from  the  outer  axles.   One  of  the  illustra- 
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tions  clearly  shows  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  douhle  cast 
steel  bolster  which  carries  the  center  plate.  This  rests  on  (our 
nests  of  three  double  coiled  springs  each  and  has  an  extension 
beyond  the  side  frame  to  allow  the  attachment  of  a  bridge  which 
carries  the  side  bearing  at  the  center  of  the  truck.  This  bridge 
is  bolted  to  the  bolster  extensions.  Each  group  springs  con- 
sists of  three  nests  of  an  outside  coil  of  \'/.\  in.  diameter  wire. 
5  in.  outside  diameter,  with  an  inside  coil  of  9/16  in.  wire,  2yi  in. 
outside  diameter.  The  springs  work  at  40,000  lbs.  stress  in  the 
bar  when  the  car  is  loaded  to  a  10  per  cent  overload.  The  free 
height  is  11.'  in.  with  a  total  deflection,  free  to  solid,  of  IK  in. 
The  swivel  joint  in  the  side  frame  is  so  formed  as  not  to  give 
any  shearing  action  on  the  bolt.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
the  sectional  view  through  the  center  of  the  truck.  This  view 
also  shows  that  the  holster  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  might  appear  in 
the  photograph.  There  are  two  4  in.  x  2*6  in.  tees  bolted  to 
suitably  formed  lugs  on  the  bottom  of  the  side  frames  and  lo- 


Top  View  of  the  New  Six -Wheel  Freight  Car  Truck. 


cated  midway  between  each  of  the  pairs  of  wheels.  These  take 
the  place  of  sand  planks  which  are  not  feasible  when  the  bol- 
sters arc  arranged  in  respect  to  the  wheels  as  they  arc  in  this 
case.  It  is  possible  that  these  cross  ties  may  be  omitted 
altogether.   Tests  will  be  made  to  determine  this. 

The  brake  rigging  on  each  truck  is  comparatively  simple 
and  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  six-wheel  passenger 
truck.  Designs  for  carrying  the  brake  beams  from  cither  the 
side  frame  or  the  bolsters  have  been  prepared.  The  one  givcii 
here  shows  the  former.  This  truck  has  been  patented  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Pilcher. 

The  weight  of  the  two  trucks  alone  is  29,800  lbs.,  and  of  the 
car  complete  with  trucks  is  65,200  lbs.,  giving  a  total  weight 
with  lading,  including  a  10  per  cent,  overload,  of  263,600  lbs., 
or  an  average  weight  per  axle  at  the  rail  of  slightly  less  than 
44,000  lbs.  With  a  10  per  cent,  overload  the  proportion  of 
revenue  lading  to  total  weight  will  be  about  75  per  cent.,  and 
it  will  be  over  73  per  cent  without  the  overload.    It  is  expected 


that  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  weight  slightly,  especially 
that  of  the  trucks  in  later  cars. 

The  entire  car  has  been  carefully  designed  with  a  vivw  to 
case  of  manufacture.  To  this  end  all  plates  and  shapes  arc 
laid  out  for  multiple  punches,  and  care  has  been  taken  that 
if  the  plates,  etc.,  come  within  the  customary  variations  in 
shearing,  no  rcshcaring  will  be  necessary.  Duplication  of  parts 
has  been  carefully  considered  with  good  results. 


OPERATING    ORGANIZATION   ON  THE 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

The  Canadian  1'acilic  lines  west,  including  7,000  miles  extend- 
ing from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  are  divided  for 
operating  purposes  into  four  divisions  with  a  general  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  each.  These  divisions  are  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts in  charge  of  superintendents.  The  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  charge  of  operation  on  the  lines  west  is  assisted 
by  an  assistant  general  manager,  chief  engineer  and  other  staff 
officers.  The  chief  engineer  approves  standards  and  engineering 
practice  and  has  direct  charge  of  the  building  of  new  lines,  re- 
porting to  the  vice-president.  The  assistant  general  manager  is 
assisted  by  a  superintendent  of  motive  power,  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance of  way,  superintendent  of  car  service  and  other  staff 
officers.  On  each  division  the  general  superintendent  is  assisted 
by  a  division  engineer,  master  mechanic  and  car  service  agent, 
the  latter  performing  the  usual  duties  of  the  superintendent  of 
transportation,  a  title  which  is  not  thought  to  be  as  good  as  car 
service  agent.  Each  superintendent  has  on  his  staff  a  resident 
engineer,  district  master  mechanic,  trainmaster,  master  car- 
penters, roadmasters,  chief  train  despatchers,  etc.  The  same 
general  plan  is  followed  in  offices  of  all  grades  of  having  one 
clerical  staff  for  the  entire  office  and  a  general  standard  for 
office  arrangement  has  been  worked  out  which  has  effected  a  con- 
siderable saving. 

The  accompanying  floor  plan  of  the  general  superintendent's 
office  in  Winnipeg  illustrates  the  general  design  of  division  and 
district  offices.  There  is  a  private  office  for  the  general  super- 
intendent with  smaller  private  offices  for  his  assistants,  and  a 
single  large  room  for  the  clerical  force.  A  letter  coming  to  the 
general  superintendent,  master  mechanic,  division  engineer  or 
car  service  agent,  would  be  opened  in  the  clerical  office,  most 
of  the  correspondence  on  all  subjects  being  addressed  to  the 
general  superintendent.  If  the  letter  treated  of  engineering,  a 
reply  would  be  written  by  the  division  engineer  and  placed  before 
the  general  superintendent  for  signature.  If  mechanical,  a  reply 
would  be  dictated  by  the  master  mechanic,  and  if  it  treated  of 
transportation,  it  would  be  handled  by  the  car  service  agent 
This  practice  enables  the  general  superintendent  to  take  advantage 
of  the  technical  knowledge  of  his  assistants  and  at  the  same  time 
know  exactly  what  is  being  done  in  each  of  the  departments  on 
his  division  and  to  maintain  general  supervision  over  att  of  the 
work.  It  also  eliminates  the  large  amount  of  inter-depart  men  t 
correspondence  common  under  the  departmental  organization. 
This  system  was  introduced  about  the  time  that  Major  Hine 
Started  the  unit  system  of  organization  on  the  Union  Pacific. 
It  is  thought  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  officers  that  the  practice 
of  allowing  the  technical  men  to  retain  their  old  titles  adds  pres- 
tige to  their  position  which  is  not  obtained  in  a  system  which 
calls  them  all  assistants.  The  use  of  a  single  chief  clerk  for  the 
entire  office  eliminates  duplication  of  clerical  work  and  friction 
between  the  chief  clerks  of  the  various  departments.  The  clerical 
office  is  divided  into  departments  which  handle  the  statistics  and 
filing  for  each  of  the  departments  of  the  division.  Stenog- 
raphers are  used  in  common  by  the  officers  and  all  correspond- 
ence is  kept  in  a  common  file. 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  the  western  lines  every  superintendent 
is  required  to  write  a  weekly  news  letter  to  the  general  super- 
intendent. This  letter,  which  is  mailed  every  Saturday  night, 
tells  briefly  what  the  weather  has  been,  how  traffic  is  moving. 
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and  recounts  any  unusual  occurrences.  It  also  gives  the  earnings 
at  principal  stations,  the  bank  clearings  at  important  cities,  a 
brief  statement  as  to  crop  conditions,  new  industries  that  may 
be  productive  of  traffic,  the  developments  being  made  by  compet- 


ing railways  and  any  other  news  that  may  be  of  value  in  pro- 
moting economy  or  securing  new  business.  These  letters  are 
summarized  by  each  general  superintendent  and  forwarded  to  the 
assistant  general  manager.    This  system  of  reports  has  been 
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Form  for  Rocording  Monthly  Operating  Costs  on  Canadian 
Pacific— Mechanical  Department  Expenses. 
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Bury  and  the  Botton  &  Preston  lines;  the  Royton  lint  -1!  c  r.- 
ticot  with  (he  Royton  branch  and  the  Oldham.  Rochdale  &  Roy- 
ton  lane :  the  Knottingtey  line  with  the  Askem  branch  and  the 
Wakefield.  Putitefracl  &  Gf>da  line;  and  the  Goole  line  will  con- 
nect with  the  Axholme  Juint  Railway.  Wtdenings  to  be  made 
at  Liverpool,  at  Fa  filter  ley  and  at  Bullon  arc  included  in  the 
p1an»,  and  it  is  intended  to  alter  and  enlarge  Vieloria  station 
at  Manchester. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  COMMISSIONS'  POWERS. 

Supreme  Court  Decision*  Repeatedly  Hold  That  CommlMlon'a 
Order*  Must  Show  the  Evidence  on  Which  They  Are  Bated. 

By  H.  T.  Newcomb, 

Of  the  Bar  of  lb*  District  of  Columbia. 


Prior  to  August  28,  1906,  the  date  an  which  the  Hepburn  act 
took  effect,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  required 
to  make  a  report  in  each  case  in  which  it  issued  an  order  and 
to  embody  in  each  report  the  findings  of  fact  on  which  the  order 
was  based.  In  all  subsequent  judicial  proceedings  such  find- 
ings were  made  ^riwa  fatie  evidence.  This  provision,  except 
in  the  case  of  orders  for  the  payment  of  money,  was  omitted 
from  the  revision  of  1906,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  effect  of  the  new  legislative  command  to  all 
concerned  to  obey  the  commission's  orders,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  judicial  approval,  transformed  the  regulative  body 
into  a  legislative  agency  which,  in  consequence,  became  one 
that  need  not  assign  reasons  for  or  justify  its  action.  It  seems 
to  have  been  assumed,  in  giving  form  to  this  legislation,  that 
Congress  could  not  only  delegate  power  over  rates  which  it 
might  have  exercised  directly,  but  that  it  had  power,  also,  to 
exempt  the  agency  on  which  it  conferred  the  extraordinary  ad- 
ministrative power  of  rate-making  from  the  ordinary  inquiries 
concerning  the  exercise  of  it*  power  to  which  every  administra- 
tive agency  is  subject,  namely,  whether,  in  a  particular  case, 
its  action  was  in  good  faith,  with  honest  and  upright  purpose, 
and  reasonable  according  to  the  standards  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  grant  of  authority. 

This  was  surely  a  violent  assumption,  and,  perhaps,  there 
was  nothing  else  in  the  Hepburn  act  so  significant  of  the  tiis- 
regard,  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  and  those  who  aided 
him  in  enforcing  his  will  upon  a  reluctant  Congress,  of  the 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  legislative  bodies  to  entrust  to 
others  powers  partaking  of  the  legislative  character. 

When  a  legislative  body  acts  within  the  scope  of  its  consti- 
tutional powers,  there  is  no  authority  which  can  inquire  whether 
it  acted  reasonably  and  in  good  faith  or  arbitrarily  and  with 
fraudulent  purpose  (although,  of  course,  some  constitutional 
powers  are  limited  to  reasonable  exercise  and,  in  such  casci, 
the  inquiry  as  to  reasonableness  is  an  essential  part  of  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  power  exists) ;  or,  stated  differently,  there 
is  a  conclusive  presumption,  which  no  evidence  could  overcome, 
that,  when  the  legislature  enacts  that  which  it  has  power  to 
enact,  it  has  acted  reasonably  and  in  good  faith.  There  is  a 
similar  presumption,  but  of  lesser  degree,  in  favor  of  the  acts 
of  administrative  officers;  but,  in  this  case,  whoever  may  attack 
the  act  is  permitted,  if  he  can,  to  overcome  the  presumption  by 
showing  that  it  was  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  committed  in  bad 
faith  or  with  an  improper  purpose.  Congress  cannot  confer, 
upon  any  officer  or  agency  of  government,  power  to  act  arbi- 
trarily, and  hence  the  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act  is  essen- 
tially an  inquiry  whether  it  is  within  the  grant  of  power. 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congress  would  ever  authorize  an  ad- 
mrnistrative  body  to  establish  rules  without  inquiry  and  examination;  to 
evolve,  it  were,  out  of  its  own  consciousness,  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  just  and  reasonable  rates  for  all  the  various 
roads  In  the  country."  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  V.  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  tr  Texas  Pacific  Railway.  167  U.  S.  479,  509. 

In  the  much  later  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  (215  U.  S.  452).  in  a  luminous  and 
frequently  cited  paragraph  closely  connected  with  the  assertion 
that,  "Power  to  make  the  order,  and  not  the  mere  expediency 
or  wisdom  of  having  made  it,  is  the  question,"  (215  U.  S.  452, 
470),  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  the  present  Chief 
Justice,  intimated  that  the  question  whether,  "even  although  the 
order  be  in  form  within  the  delegated  power,  nevertheless  it 
must  be  treated  as  not  embraced  therein,  because  the  exertion  of 
authority  which  is  questioned  has  been  manifested  in  such  an 


unreasonable  manner  as  to  cause  it,  in  truth,  to  be  within  the  ele- 
mentary rule  that  the  substance,  and  not  the  shadow,  determines 
the  validity  of  the  exercise  of  power,"  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  inquiry  which  seeks  to  determine  whether  "the  administra- 
tive order  is  withn  the  scope  of  the  delegated  authority  tinder 
which  it  purports  to  have  been  made."    (215  U.  S.  452,  470.) 

In  a  still  later  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  (222  V.  S.  541)  the  Supreme  Court,  it* 
unanimous  judgment  being  expressed  in  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Lamar,  somewhat  amplified  the  foregoing,  holding  that 
an  order  of  the  commission  would  not  be  final  "if  the  commis- 
sion acted  so  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  as  to  fix  rate*  contrary  to 
evidence,  or  without  evidence  to  support  it;  .  .  ."  (222  U.  S. 
541,  547),  and,  further,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  thought,  "It* 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  subject  to  review,  but,  when  supported 
by  evidence,  is  accepted  as  final;  not  that  its  decision,  involving, 
as  it  does,  so  many  and  such  vast  public  interests,  can  be  sup- 
ported by  a  mere  scintilla  of  proof,  but  the  courts  will  not 
examine  the  facts  further  than  to  determine  whether  there  was 
substantial  evidence  to  sustain  the  order."  (222  U.  S.  541, 
547-8) 

From  the  foregoing  declarations  of  a  principle  that  needs  only 
to  be  stated  to  approve  itself  to  the  understanding,  to  the  obser- 
vation in  the  just  decided  case  of  United  States  v.  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  (decision  rendered  on  November  18,  1912) 
that  the  orders  of  the  commission  cannot  be  sustained  by  fact* 
not  shown  by  testimony  or  by  reports  and  records  of  which  it 
is  entitled  to  take  notice  and  receive  as  evidence  in  the  record, 
is  but  a  short  step  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  avoided. 
In  the  recent  case  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said : 

MWe  remark  that  it  is  stated  in  the  commission's  report  that  they  base 
their  conclusion  more  largely  upon  their  own  investigation  than  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses.  It  would  be  a  very  strong-  proposition  to  say 
that  the  parties  were  bound  in  the  hi*her  courts  by  a  finding  baaed  on 
specific  investigations  made  in  the  case  without  notice  to  then.  See 
Wa»l\intlon,  ee  rtl.  Or  trot  R.  R.  *  Nov.  Co.,  v.  Pairckkld,  224  V.  S.  510, 
525.  Such  an  investigation  ia  quite  different  from  a  view  by  a  jury  taken 
with  notice  and  subject  to  the  order  of  a  court,  and  different  again  from 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  commission  to  take  notice  of  results 
reached  by  it  in  other  case*,  when  its  doing  so  ia  made  to  appear  in  the 
record  and  the  facts  thus  noticed  are  specified,  so  that  matters  of  law 
are  saved." 

The  reference  to  Washington,  ex  rel.  Oregon  R.  R.  Sr  Nov. 
Co.,  v.  Fairchild,  in  the  foregoing  is  significant.  That  case  came 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  which  had  decided  against  the 
claim  of  the  railroad  that  its  property  was  taken  without  due 
process  of  law  and  in  contravention  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution  by  an  order  of  the  state  rail- 
road commission  requiring  certain  track  connections  to  be  made 
with  lines  of  other  companies.  After  referring  to  the  character 
of  this  order,  the  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Lamar,  said: 

"Its  validity  could  not  be  sustained  merely  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  carrier  bad  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  beard,  but  waa  to  be 
tested  by  considering  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  facta,  the  taking  waa 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  or  was  justified  by  the  public  necessities  which 
the  carrier  could  lawfully  be  compelled  to  meet.  .   .  . 

"So  that,  where  the  taking  is  under  an  administrative  regulation,  the 
defendant  must  not  he  denied  the  right  to  show  that,  aa  matter  of  law, 
the  order  was  so  arbitrary,  unjust,  or  unreasonable  as  to  amount  to  a 
deprivation  of  property  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  224 
U.  S.  510,  525-4. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  state  commission,  when  it  made  the 
order,  did  not  have  before  it  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
taking  of  property  which  it  involved,  and  as  in  the  subsequent 
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proceedings  in  the  state  courts  no  additional  testimony  was  per- 
mitted, the  judgment  sustaining  the  order  was  reversed.  The 
inference,  otherwise  possible,  that  this  conclusion  was  in  any 
degree  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  question  arose  in  con- 
nection with  an  order  requiring  a  physical  connection  to  be 
made,  rather  than  an  order  prescribing  rates,  is  negatived  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  reference  in  support  of  the  concluding 
sentence  quoted  above,  was  to  Chuago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  v.  Minnesota  (134  U.  S.  418),  a  rate  case,  that  affirmed 
the  principle  expressed  in  the  following  frequently  cited  passage: 

'The  question  af  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  of  charge  for  traiuporta- 
tioo  by  a  railroad  company,  involving  a*  it  doe*  the  element  of  reasonable- 
nea*  both  as  regards  the  company  and  as  regards  the  public,  is  eminently 
a  question  for  judicial  investigation,  requiring  due  process  of  law  for  its 
determination.  If  the  company  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  charging  reason* 
able  rates  for  the  use  of  its  property,  and  such  deprivation  takes  plac* 
in  Ihe  absence  of  sn  investigation  by  judicial  machinery,  it  is  deprived  of 
the  lawfal  use  of  its  property,  sad  thus,  in  substsnce  snd  effect,  of  the 
property  itself,  without  due  process  of  law  and  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  deprived,  while 
other  persons  are  permitted  to  receive  reasonable  profits  upon  their  in- 
verted capital,  the  company  is  deprived  of  the  eo.ual  protection  of  the 
laws." 

These  extracts  seem  to  support  the  view  that  not  only  would 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  usurping  authority  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  grant  of  power  under  which  it  exercises 
all  its  lawful  powers,  if  it  should  undertake  to  make  an  un- 
reasonable or  arbitrary  order  of  any  kind  or  one  not  sustained 
by  evidence  that  it  is  entitled  to  consider,  but  that  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  grant  authority  to  make  such  an 
order,  or  to  make  any  order  under  such  conditions,  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  principle  that  every  order  of  an  administrative  tribunal, 
federal  or  state,  exercising  rate-making  power,  must  be  sus- 
tained by  a  record  containing  evidence  that  the  order  is  not 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  and  that  those  whom  the  order  would 
bind  must  have  notice  of  this  evidence,  was  several  years  ago 
announced  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  Saratoga 
Springs  v.  Saratoga  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
(191  AT.  Y.  123)  as  follows: 

"It  Is  also  objected  that  any  older  made  by  the  commission  may  be 
based,  not  only  on  the  evidence  and  proceedings  bsd  at  the  public  hearing 
provided  by  the  statute  as  a  perquisite  for  making  any  order  fixing  maxi- 
mum rates,  but  on  the  t*  fart*  statement  of  the  officers,  sgents,  and  in- 
spectors of  the  commission,  of  which  a  company  may  hare  no  knowledge, 
and  to  controvert  which  no  opportunity  is  afforded.  We  do  not  so  construe 
the  statute.  ...  As  we  read  the  statute,  the  investigation  and  report 
of  agents  and  inspectors  are  to  follow  the  filing  of  any  complaint,  and 
to  precede  or  to  be  made  during  the  public  heating.  ...  It  is  plain 
that  no  corporation  could  make  its  defense  until  it  was  clearly  notified  of 
what  was  charged  against  it,  and  the  proof  to  support  such  charge  was 
given.  While  the  commission  might  not  be  bound  by  technical  rule*  of 
evidence,  still  it  was  plainly  intended  that  the  whole  proceeding  should 
assume  a  Qnati-judicial  aspect  .  .  .  The  commission  being  empowered 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  take  testimony,  its  inspectors  or  agents  could 
be  required  to  appear  and  verify  any  reports  made  by  them;  or,  if  we 
assume  that  such  reports  could  be  received  in  the  first  instance  without 
verification,  the  inspectors  or  agents  could  be  compelled  to  attend  at  the 
instance  of  either  party,  and  be  examined  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments in  their  report*  and  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  con- 
tained."   191  N.  r.  123:  18  U  K.  A.  (V.  S.)  7IJ,  7l*  i. 

Apparently  the  recent  expression  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  sanctions  the  fore- 
going and  indicates  its  complete  application  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  extent  of  the  change  in  methods 
necessary  to  meet  this  requirement  is  perhaps  exaggerated  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  following  declaration  of  the  latter  com- 
mission, taken  from  its  Twenty-second  (1908)  Annual  Report 

"Practically  every  complaint,  formal  or  informal,  which  comes  before  the 
commission  requires  exsminstion  of  tariff  files  and  statistical  reports  of 
the  carrier*  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  complaints 
are  well  founded  and  accurately  stated.  With  Ihe  present  unification  of 
these  several  branches  of  the  work  such  repot ts  .ire  obtained  In  very  short 
time.  In  fsct,  la*  information  neccjeary  to  intelligent  action  by  the  com* 
mission  can  frequently  be  obtained  frcm  a  verbal  tntrriiVsr  nrith  the  head 
of  the  offrefriale  rfirin'on,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  no  further 
research  is  necessary.     In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that 


fur  the  heads  of  its  tariff  and  statistical  divisions  Ihe  commission  ha* 
chosen  practical  railroad  men. 

.-*••....  • 
"Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ike  commission  (an  seldom,  if 
ever  decide  a  case  merely  ufon  the  nidtnee  presented  ta  it.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  radically  different  from  a  court.  The  ordinary  court  determines 
only  the  rights  of  the  parties  before  it,  but  every  decision  of  the  commis- 
sion involves  the  rights  of  parties  who  are  not  present  Any  important 
readjustment  of  rates  applies  not  only  to  the  complainant,  but  also  to  all 
shippers  under  those  rates,  and  frequently,  as  a  commercial  necessity,  to 
carriers  who  are  not  before  the  commission  in  a  particular  ease;  and  in. 
addition  to  the  evidence  actually  presented  to  the  commission,  it  must 
consider  the  effect  of  a  ruling  in  any  given  case  upon  carrier*.  shiprxtr*, 
or  localities  who  are  not  represented.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
determination  of  almost  every  case  requires  consideration  of  conditions, 
tariff*,  and  statistics  which  are  not  presented  to  the  commission,  but  which 
it  must  take  notice  of  in  order  to  faithfully  perform  its  duly,  and  the  proper 
expedition  of  the  commission's  work  requires  that  these  aids  to  the  Anal 
determination  of  cases  arising  before  it  should  be  a*  easy  of  access  ax 
possible.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  loo  much  to  say  that  not,  a  single  case  arising 
before  the  commission  could  be  properly  decided  if  the  complainant,  the 
railroad,  or  the  commission  were  bound  by  the  rule*  of  evidence  applying 
to  the  introduction  of  testimony  in  courts," 

Despite  the  foregoing,  it  is  not  believed  that  in  many  im- 
portant cases  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  based 
final  action  upon  mere  verbal  statements  of  its  employees  or 
even  upon  considerations  of  commercial  policy  not  supported 
by  the  record  actually  before  it.  So  far  as  it  has  actually 
assumed  the  right  to  act  upon  such  considerations  it  is  evident 
that  its  practice  must  be  revised  and  can  be  revised  without 
detriment. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  very  superficial  sug- 
gestion, not  infrequently  heard,  that  the  acts  of  regulative 
tribunals  arc  made  more  vulnerable  to  attack  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  statements  of  the  reasons  by  which  they  were 
prompted.  Some  one,  whom  the  writer  docs  not  recall,  advanc- 
ing this  view,  quoted  the  remark  of  a  famous  magazine  editor 
who  said  that  when  he  rejected  a  manuscript  he  was  always 
right,  when  he  gave  a  reason  for  the  rejection  he  was  always 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  commission  has,  from  the  beginning, 
and  pretty  consistently,  followed  the  plan  plainly  intended  by 
the  law,  of  stating  rather  fully  the  reasons  for  its  orders  and 
that,  in  the  relatively  very  small  number  of  instances  in  which 
these  orders  have  been  attacked  in  the  courts  and  judicially 
condemned,  the  courts  have,  quite  uniformly,  found  that  the 
statement  of  reasons  pointed  to  the  error  that  had  been  made. 
But  the  decisions  in  Washington  v.  Fairchild,  supra,  and  the 
other  cases  herein  cited,  clearly  show  that  if  no  reasons  had 
been  given,  the  facts  would  have  been  examined  and  the  error 
traced  to  its  source  in  the  contents,  or  in  the  omissions,  of  the 
record  on  which  the  commission  acted. 

Among  the  conservative  conclusions  suggested  by  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  the  recent  case,  and  by  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Saratoga  Springs  case,  is 
that  the  regulative  process  might  be  simplified  and  strengthened 
by  restoring  the  requirement,  abolished  by  the  Hepburn  act,  that 
all  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
supported  by  reports  containing  the  findings  of  fact  on  which 
they  are  based.  There  would  then  be  at  least  a  prima  facie 
showing,  carrying  a  strong  presumption  of  authority,  with  which 
judicial  inquiry  concerning  the  legality  of  any  of  the  commis- 
sion's orders  would  begin. 


North  Bumst.  Railway,  England.— The  North  British  Rail- 
way notice  shows  that  the  company  is  intending  to  construct  14 
new  railways  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  facilities  to 
the  Lothian  coal  traffic,  new  railways  in  Linlithgow  and  Fife, 
and  a  pier  at  Arisatg.  I'owcr  may  be  taken  to  restrict  some  of 
these  proposer!  railway*  to  the  transportation  of  "such  particular 
class  or  classes  of  traffic  as  the  intended  order  may  prescribe." 
It  is  also  proposed  to  confirm  agreements  with  the  Caledonian 
Railway  and  the  Edinburgh  Corporation,  to  enable  the  Burntis- 
land Harbor  Commissioners  to  borrow  and  the  company  to  ad- 
vance further  moneys,  and  to  raise  additional  capital. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  GERMAN    RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 

The  Handling  of  Locomotives  at  Terminals,  the  Economizing 
of  Fuel  and  the  Care  of  Employees  Are  Notable  Features. 

By  Henry  W.  Jacobs. 


Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  the  traffic  conditions  most 
nearly  approximating  those  of  the  United  States  are  found  in 
Germany.  The  methods  there  used  in  operating  and  handling 
locomotives  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  American  railway 
officers,  German  passenger  and  freight  trains  and  locomotives 
are  heavier  than  those  commonly  found  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
and  while  the  most  modern  of  the  express  and  heavy  freight 
locomotives  are  of  considerable  si*e  and  power,  compared 
even  with  American  standards,  their  weights  and  dimensions, 
of  course,  do  not  nearly  equal  those  found  in  our  largest  loco- 
motives, the  primary  limitations  being  the  axle  load  allowed  by 
the  track  and  bridges  and  the  clearance  limits  of  tunnels. 

The  use  of  freight  locomotives  without  a  leading  truck  is 
quite  common  practice,  but  not  to  the  extent  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land where  leading  trucks  arc  seldom  used  on  freight  loco- 
motives. Tank  locomotives  arc  frequently  used  in  both  freight 
and  passenger  service,  and  almost  universally  in  switching  serv- 
ice. An  example  of  the  types  of  locomotives  prevailing  upon  a 
dense  traffic  division  of  a  German  railroad  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Tyjte.  Service. 

n-4-0  (imilo  Switch   

2  4  0  P**»cn|frr  .... 

0*0   l-oigbl   

0-6-0  ttankl   Switch   

4  4  0.  FaM  |iav;enKFr 

-2-4-2  itank).....  Pawnner  .... 

26  0   Pas-ieiiKcr  .... 

J  6-0  Krcinht   

J  6-0  <  tank  I  P»>  wngrr    .  . 


\i>.  of  Loco*. 
  0 


I  - 

J -5 

36 
7 
7 
• 

1' 


Total 


On  some  of  the  lines  with  heavy  grades  I  observed  freight 
engines  with  live  pairs  of  drivers,  but  without  leading  or  trail- 
ing trucks.  As  yet  very  few  articulated  engines  of  the  Mallet 
type  have  been  used  in  Germany,  although  they  are  being  intro- 
duced to  a  certain  extent  in  Belgium.  Hungary  and  the  moun- 
tainous Balkan  regions,  The  principal  reasons  why  French 
locomotives  with  their  great  tractive  effort  are  not  used  in  Ger- 
many are  that  the  topography  is  generally  favorable  to  moderate 
grades,  and  also  because  of  the  limitation  placed  upon  train 
length,  this  limit  being  130  axles,  with  a  very  few  districts 
where  130  axles  can  be  employed.  Inasmuch  as  the  German 
freight  cars  have  a  rigid  wheel  Iwisc  with  only  two  pairs  of 
wheels,  two  German  cars  are  about  equal  in  capacity  to  one 
American  freight  car  with  its  two  four-wheel  trucks,  and  we 
may  consider  the  German  limitation  as  to  train  length  as 
equivalent  to  what  would  be  a  limit  of  thirty  cars  with  us. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  much  greater  clearance  of 
our  cars  and  the  consequently  heavier  load  carried  per  axle 

The  handling  of  the  locomotives  at  a  terminal  has  features 
of  interest  to  Americans  and  offers  some  contrasts  to  our 
practice.  There  are  usually  two  freight  yards  at  a  large 
terminal.  Passenger  trains  are  assembled  in  a  portion  of  these 
yards  One  freight  yard  is  devoted  to  arriving  trains,  the  other 
to  departing  trains,  both  being  worked  like  a  hump  yard  in 
America  A  locomotive  i*  supposed  to  enter  upon  the  classi- 
fication tracks  itself  only  when  coupling  on  to  its  train  to 
depart.  This,  of  course,  lessens  the  shock  given  the  cars  as 
they  come  together  on  the  classification  tracks,  as  they  are  pro- 
pelled only  by  the  gravity  of  a  light  grade  and  meet  end 
on  against  the  large  side  spring  buffers.  There  is  conse- 
quently very  much  less  damage  to  rolling  st<fck  on  account  of 
rough  handling  than  is  the  case  iti  America  where  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  freight  car  repairs  have  taken  the  first 
place  away  from  locomotive  fuel  as  the  principal  item  of  rail- 


road o|>crating  expense.  As  car  by  car  is  uncoupled  from  the 
string  of  cars,  and  allowed  to  drift  down  on  the  classification 
tracks,  a  head  switchman  calls  out  a  number  which  another 
switchman  marks  in  large  chalk  figures  upon  one  of  the  buffers. 
These  numbers  can  be  distinguished  easily  at  a  distance  of 
200  feet.  The  switch  tenders  arc  provided  with  very  narrow- 
but  quite  confortable  shelter  houses  placed  conveniently  between 
the  tracks.  I  have  described  the  operation  of  the  freight  yard 
to  some  extent  U-causc  the  handling  of  the  yard,  as  well  as  of 
the  roundhouse,  comes  under  a  man  holding  the  title  of  "Aus- 
fahrrangirrbahnhof  Stiitionsvorstand."  which  being  interpreted 
means  "General  Foreman  of  the  Out-going  Yard  and  Engine 
Terminal." 

The  roundhouses  themselves  are  quite  similar  to  those  in 
America,  the  radius,  however,  being  smaller  and  the  turntable 
pits  usually  being  covered.  The  turntables  arc  generally 
operated  by  hand.  I  did  not  see  any  roundhouses  in  Germany 
with  the  central  portion  covered  over,  as  was  the  case  in 
France.  Practically  no  work  in  the  way  of  repairs  is  done  in 
the  roundhouses,  such  work  being  confined  to  the  "adjusting 
shop  buildings,"  the  roundhouses  serving  for  inspection,  clean- 
ing, oiling,  etc.  In  the  roundhouses  are  also  found  lockers  which 
are  assigned  to  the  enginemen  and  in  which  they  keep  their 
clothes,  tools,  and  other  belongings. 

The  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  German  locomotive,  although 
their  duties  have  been  much  lightened  during  the  past  ten  years, 
still  give  great  attention  to  the  maintenance  and  preparation  of 
the  engine  and  also  in  looking  after  it  at  the  end  of  a  trip. 
The  engineer  is  scheduled  to  be  at  his  engine  an  hour  before 
the  time  of  departure  of  the  train ;  the  fireman  two  hours 
before.  The  fireman  builds  and  prepares  the  lire  and  hostles 
the  engine  until  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  the  engineer.  The 
engine  having  been  thoroughly  oiled  and  any  necessary  supplies 
provided  by  the  engine  crew,  it  goes  direct  from  the  round- 
house to  its  train,  stopping  only  to  take  water.  At  the  end 
of  the  trip  the  engine  goes  first  to  the  coaling  platform,  where 
coal  i>  loaded  on  by  a  gang  of  men  especially  employed  for  the 
purpose  After  being  coaled  it  goes  to  the  ash  track,  and  there 
the  fireman  cleans  the  fire.  The  engine  is  then  brought  into 
the  roundhouse  where  the  engineer  not  only  makes  out  his 
work  report,  but  attends  to  minor  adjustments  himself.  It  is 
not  the  practice  to  keep  engines  under  steam  for  many  hours 
in  the  roundhouse,  this  being  done  only  where  a  very  large 
modern  locomotive  is  double  and.  occasional)',  treble  crewed. 
Engines  are  assigned,  not  pooled,  but  full  service  is  gotten  out 
of  the  larger  power  by  the  practice  of  double  crewing.  The 
men  must  have  a  minimum  of  eight  hours'  rest  after  a  run. 

Premiums  arc  given  for  savings  in  oil  and  small  supplies, 
although  the  room  for  economics  in  this  direction  would  seem 
to  be  less  than  exists  in  the  I'nited  States  because  of  the  very 
thrifty  nature  of  the  German  people  It  was  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  German  authorities  should  take  the  trouble  to  keep 
the  necessary  records  for  tlic  payment  of  thc*c  small  premiums. 

The  fires  arc  built  with  bundles  of  faggots  and  small  bundles 
of  kindling  impregnated  with  pine  pilch  Many  of  these  faggots 
appear  to  have  been  gathered  up  where  they  had  fallen  in  the 
great  State  Forests,  this  being  a  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservation,  that  nothing  should  be  wasted— wood, 
otherwise  useless,  should  be  put  to  a  good  purpose,  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  kind  of  policy,  Germany's  annual  forest  growth 
is  almost  equal  to  her  annual  needs  for  timber 

The  Germans  are  very  much  more  economical  in  fuel  than 
the  Americans,  as  the  following  comparative  figures  on  fuel 
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consumption  per  locomotive  mile  in  different  classes  of  service 


Class  of  service.  ,  

Pni3*iati.  American. 

l'a*>enger    4J.6  »J 

Kieiiht    61.6  214 

Switch     44.8  147 

The  abort  comparison  is  between  a  division  ol  the  l'russian  State  Railway 
and  a  divUion  oi  a  representative  American  road  in  a  similar  industrial 
locality. 

The  difficulty  of  mining  coal  in  Germany  makes  it  a  much 
more  expensive  commodity  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Germans  have  not  inch  rich  deposits  of  good  coal.  The 
Prussian  State  Administration,  for  instance,  has  to  pay  about 
$275  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  thus  making  economy  of  fuel  in 
their  railroad  operations  compared  with  cost  of  other  items 
(such  as  labor,  wages  being  about  half  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States)  a  very  important  consideration.  For  this  rea- 
son great  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  the  grades  of  fuel 
burned,  in  the  utilization  of  the  poorer  grades  for  locomotive 
purposes,  in  the  heat  efficiency  of  the  design  of  the  locomotive, 
and  in  the  care  with  which  the  locomotive  is  operated. 

Germany  was  the  birthplace,  about  1895,  of  the  Schmidt  loco- 
motive superheater,  and  from  about  1901  on,  after  the  pre- 
liminary experimental  stages  with  this  device,  its  application 
to  old  as  well  as  new  locomotives  took  on  enormous  strides, 
so  that  today,  of  the  some  20.000  locomotives  belonging  to  the 
Prussian  State  Railways,  about  5,000  are  equipped  with  super- 
heaters. 

From  the  poorest  qualtities  of  coal,  called  "brown  coal,"  a 
shaley  stuff  between  lignite  and  peat,  briquettes  arc  made  hav- 
ing a  very  high  fuel  value.  These  briquettes  are  used  where 
it  is  desired  to  avoid  smoke,  such  as  in  passenger  terminals, 
and  also  when  it  is  desired  to  give  the  engine  additional  evap- 
orative efficiency — as  on  starring  a  train  and  in  climbing  a  steep 
grade.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  burned  on  Prussian 
locomotives  is  in  briquette  form,  and  the  storage  coal  that  is  kept 
through  the  winter  season  and  to  guard  against  irregularities 
in  mining  and  commercial  demands,  is  largely  in  briquette  form 
also,  these  briquettes  heing  very  conveniently  piled  as  we  would 
pile  bricks. 

Engineers  and  firemen  arc  also  carefully  trained  as  to  fuel 
and  steam  use.  and  with  the  assigned  engines  the  men  act  as 
if  they  were  footing  the  fuel  bills  themselves.  This,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  eagle-eyed  watchfulness  of  the  fuel  per- 
formance of  each  train  by  the  railway  administrative  officials, 
makes  for  an  astounding  degree  of  efficiency,  and  is  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  comparatively  low  fuel  consumption 
shown  in  the  figures  above  quoted.  In  these  figures  there  is, 
of  course,  no  indication  of  the  relative  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  locomotives,  nor  of  their  siie.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  American  locomotives  would  require  about  twice  as 
much  coal  as  the  German  locomotives.  Even  allowing  so  great 
a  margin — which  is  high,  as  the  German  locomotives  are  the 
largest  in  Europe— the  discrepancy  between  the  consumption 
in  the  two  cases  is  very  marked;  and  in  view  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  expended  annually  by  every  American  railroad  sys- 
tem for  fuel,  would  warrant  a  most  careful  study  as  to  causes 
and  results,  combined  with  an  equal  thoroughness  in  applying 
such  practices  as  would  he  of  benefit  to  American  operating 
conditions. 

One  of  the  most  modern  coaling  stations  that  I  saw  in 
Germany,  not  yet  entirely  completed,  handled  the  coal  in  the 
following  manner  Upon  either  side  of  a  double  track  was 
a  concrete  wall  or  parapet,  the  level  of  the  platform  at  the  top 
of  this  wall  being  several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  locomotive 
tender.  The  edge  of  the  platform  was  bordered  by  a  pipe  rail- 
ing, broken  at  intervals  by  small  automatic  shoots.  About 
twenty  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  parapet  was  a  pile  of 
coal  which  was  shoveled  by  hand  from  cars  of  the  gondola 
tvpe.  whose  side*,  however,  swung  out  somewhat  like  the  sides 
of  ballast  cars,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  hand  shoveling 


required.  Several  laborers  shoveled  the  coal  from  this  storage 
pile  into  little  hopper  trucks  of  about  half  a  ton  capacity,  which 
were  then  pushed  by  hand  along  a  narrow  gage  track  to  the 
automatic  shoots  through  which  the  contents  were  dumped  into 
the  tender  of  the  waiting  engine  by  pressure  upon  a  single 
lever.  The  whole  procedure  worked  with  neatness  and  des- 
patch, and  a  close  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  coal 
supplied  to  each  locomotive.  At  the  older  coaling  stations  at 
smaller  places  the  platforms  are  quite  low  and  the  coal  was 
shoveled  into  straw  baskets  holding  about  100  to  200  lbs.  each 
which  were  lifted  up  by  hand  and  dumped  into  the  tenders, 
f  inally,  in  connection  with  the  fuel,  it  was  observed  that  the 
practice  of  storing  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  particularly 
briquettes,  was  quite  general.  The  sanding  of  the  locomotives 
was  done  in  the  roundhouse  by  a  man  who  carried  the  sand 
around  from  engine  to  engine  in  a  wheel  barrow. 

While  the  wages  generally  among  the  railroad  employees  in 
Germany  are  low  compared  with  our  standards,  some  of  the 
ordinary  laborers  getting  as  little  as  about  70  cents  a  day,  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  men  and  their  families  is  well 
looked  after,  it  being  customary  to  provide  what  are  called 
"living  colonics"  where  modern  houses  are  provided  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  cost  than  the  men  could  find  elsewhere.  These 
"colonies"  are  located  with  convenient  access  to  the  workshops 
or  terminal  yards  where  the  men  are  employed,  and  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  in  train  service,  as  well  as  for  those  stationed 
at  the  terminal.  A  visit  through  one  of  them  gave  somewhat 
the  same  impression  as  a  visit  through  a  college  dormitory,  so 
neat,  orderly  and  well  kept  were  they. 

Not  only  are  the  ordinary  employees  provided  with  dwellings 
at  low  cost,  but  this  is  also  done  for  the  officers  in  direct 
charge  of  the  terminal  yards.  These  have  their  dwelling  rooms 
on  the  upper  floors  of  the  handsome  buildings  that  house  the 
officers  on  the  ground  floors,  and  the  group  of  buildings  com- 
posing these  combined  offices  and  dwellings  with  their  sur- 
rounding flower  and  vegetable  gardens  are  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  yard  and  roundhouse.  As  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  the  general  foreman  of  such  a  terminal  is 
provided  for,  it  may  be  said  that  at  a  place  despatching  over  150 
trains  a  day  the  man  in  this  position  receives  a  salary  of  6,000 
marks,  or  $1,500  annually,  and  in  addition  is  provided  with 
ample  living  quarters  for  which  a  rental  of  $100  a  year  is 
charged.  One  of  these  foremen,  after  showing  me  his  quarters, 
assured  me  that  he  could  not  do  as  well  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  for  $25  a  month.  This  makes  his  salary  equivalent  to  about 
$135  a  month. 

Not  only  is  the  employee  of  the  German  State  Railroad  well 
looked  after  during  his  life  of  activity  and  health,  but  he  is 
taken  care  of  during  times  of  illness,  accident  and  in  his  old 
age.  the  whole  scheme  being  worked  out  in  a  scientific  manner 
so  that  the  man  can  devote  his  life  with  entire  confidence  to  his 
chosen  profession  of  railroading,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  cannot  be  discharged  or  demoted  without  proceedings  similar 
to  a  court  trial  in  the  army  or  navy ;  secure  also  in  a  certain 
minimum  increase  in  wages  with  the  completion  of  each  period 
of  service. 


Belgian  Rolling  Stock  Output.— Belgium  is  very  much 
more  than  the  most  thickly  populated  country  in  Europe,  for  it 
presents  within  its  narrow  confines  a  splendidly  developed  in- 
dustrial world.  Railway  engineering  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
pcrous  undertakings  in  Belgium.  The  rolling  stock  output  is 
about  1.000  locomotives.  HOW)  passenger  cars  and  25.000  freight 
cars.  Some  idea  of  the  Belgian  foreign  trade  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  annual  export  of  railway  material  is 
something  like  $-40,000.(00.  One  may  travel  anywhere  on  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  Belgian  State  Railways  for  about  $2.50 
for  a  period  of  five  days  -which  gi\ es  a  rare  opportunity  to 
travel  at  a  very  low  cost,  while  the  steamer  services  arc  also 
excel  lent 
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STATUES    ON    WASHINGTON    UNION    STA-     P1"*-    A  view,  looking  from  the  south,  made  from  a  photo- 

~T  I O  N  Kr»ph  by  G.  V.  Duck,  of  Washington,  and  showing  the  general 

appearance  of  these  statues,  is  given  herewith.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  station  is  through  three  lofty  arches;  and  there  are 
The  Union  passenger  station  at  Washington.  D.  C,  which  six  massive  stone  columns,  two  of  which  appear  in  the  illustra- 
was  put  in  use  five  years  ago.  and  which  was  described  in  the  tion.  There  are  two  others  at  the  left  of  the  left  or  western 
Railroad  Gasellt  of  November  1,  1907,  has  only  just  been  fin-  arch,  and  two  at  the  right  of  the  right  arch.  Each  of  these 
ished ;  that  is  to  say.  the  six  colossal  statues,  which  form  an  columns  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  about  18  ft.  high, 
important  feature  >>f  the  facade,  have  only  just  been  put  in        Those  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  represent  Prometheus 


i 


Main  Entrance  to  the  Union  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. — Statues  by  Louis  St.  Gaudens. 
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and  Thales,  typifying  rire  and  electricity;  those  on  the  east  side 
represent  Ceres  and  Archimedes,  typifying  agriculture  and  me- 
chanics, while  the  two  central  figures  represent  Freedom  and 
Imagination.  Those  on  the  west  side  represent  two  forces,  the 
connection  of  which  with  railroad  operation  is  obvious;  and 
agriculture,  nowadays,  has  a  relation  to  transportation  hardly 
less  prominent  than  mechanics. 

NO  less  interesting  than  the  statues  are  the  inscriptions  which 
accompany  them,  the  author  <if  which  was  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University  These  inscriptions, 
not  very  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration,  arc  copied  in  full  be- 
low, including  also  those  over  the  carriage  and  the  state  entrances, 
at  the  extreme  west  and  east  ends  of  the  station.  The  column* 
flanking  the  carriage  entrance  and  the  state  entrance  arc  sur- 
mounted by  stone  eagles  about  8  ft.  high. 

Imeriftian  ii«  Auif  oj  Central  Paziticn.  Western  Panel 

Fire— Create*!  of  IHwovene*. 
F.nahlin«  Man  to  l-ivc  in  Varinu>  Climate*, 
C*e  Many  I'm  ,1*.  ant  Con>i>cl 
the  Fprce*  of  Nature  to  Po  Hi*  Wot., 

Electricity- -Carrier  if  l  isht  and  Power, 
Hcvourer  of  Time  a)' J  Sjiace — Hearer 
of  Human  Speech  Over  Land  and  Sea. 
Created  .Serrant  uf  Mar  — Itself  fnkr.o»n. 

Thou  Ha»t  I'ut  All  Thing*  I'r.der  His  Feel 


Inur.puan  <m  Attie  of  Centra!  Partita*.  Cemtfl  Panel. 

Sweetener  of  Hut  and  Hall. 
Briniter  of  Life  Out  of  Naught. 
Freedom.  O  FaiieM  of  All 
The  Dailthtert  of  Time  and  Thought. 

Man'*  Imairination  Hat  Conceived  All 
Number*  and  Letter*— All  Tools,  Ve*««-I» 
ard  Shcller*— F.vrry  Art  and  Trade  All 
PhiWphy  and  Poetry,  and  All  Politic*. 

The  Truth  Shzll  Make  V«<i  Free. 

Inurtttum  <m  Attn    tt  Central  Pat-Mc*.  Eastern  Panel. 

The  Farm  - HcM  Home  of  the  Fimily-  Main 
Source  of  National  Weahh  - Foundation  of 
Civilized  Society— The  Natural  Providence. 

The  Old  Mechanic  Am  Controlling  Ne« 
Fnrcc*.  Build  New  Highway*  for  Or>.U 

and  Men  -  Override  the  CVcean — And  Make 
the  Very  Ether  Carry  Human  Thought. 

The  lltxrt  Shall  Rejoice  arid  lUowoin 
as  the  Rose. 

Jmf.ifiip"  an  Attic  of  Carriage  Pun*,  Saulh  f:U-,ati««. 

He  th.it  Woul.l  R.ii  K  Home  the 
Wealth  of  Ihe  Indie*  Must  Carry 
the  Wealth  i.f  Ihr  Indie*  vilh  Him. 
So  It  I*  in  Traveling,  a  Man 
Mint  (  airy  Knowledge  with  Him 
if  He  Would  Itring  Home  Knowledge, 


l*H„fllc«  on  Allie  of  Slate  Hntmnee,  S.>»th  lUtMttian. 

Let  All  tin   End*  Thro,  .\im\(  at  lie 
Thy  Country'*    Thy  trad'*— and  Truth'.. 
lie  Nohle.  mid  the  Nohlcnr**  that 
Lir*  in  Other   Men.  Sliei'ing  lint 
New.   Head.  Will  Ui*c  in  Majeity 
to  Meet  Tonic  Own. 


Invnptten  cn  Alltc  «t  Stair  Entrant  e.   'tot  I  ..  ■  ,t 

Welcome  the  Criming. 
Sfecd  the  Parting  <;,,e*t. 

Vitlue  Ah.ne  I*  Sweet  Soviet, 

It  K.c,,.  the  Key  to  All 
Hemic  HraM*  and  Of«n  You 

A  Welcome  in  Them  All. 


Shop  employees  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  struck 
on  December  26.  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  management  to 
grant  an  8-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  author- 
ities for  permission  to  build  four  main  tracks  through  the  city 
of  Salem,  on  the  present  location,  and  also  for  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  electrification  of  the  road 
between  Boston  and  Beverly,  IV  miles. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  last  week  put  in  use  the  new  double- 
track  Sand  Patch  tunnel.  This  tunnel  is  through  the  Allegheny 
mountains  between  Sand  Hatch  and  Manila.  30  miles  west  of 
Cumberland.  Its  cost  is  approximately  $1,250,000.  and  it  has 
taken  about  two  years  to  complete  it. 

Parcel  post  troubles  at  the  Gary  (1nd)  post  office  began 
today,  when  W.  H.  F.  Parry,  a  brick  dealer,  sent  two  wagon- 
loads  of  paving  brick  to  be  mailed  out  the  first  thing  on 
Wednesday  morning.  There  were  1,000  bricks,  each  brick 
wrapped  separately:  and  their  total  weight  was  6,000  lbs.  The 
bricks  are  lieing  mailed  as  samples—  Press  Desf>,ihli.  Decem- 
ber 30, 

Bench  warrants  have  been  issued  by  the  Criminal  Superior 
Court  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  for  Henry  J  Horn,  vice-president; 
Benjamin  R.  Pollock,  general  manager,  and  Charles  N.  Wood- 
ward, general  superintendent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  charging  them  with  manslaughter  in  causing  the 
derailment  at  Wcstport.  October  3.  The  warrants  arc  based 
on  tin  finding  of  Coroner  Phclan. 

By  a  bridge  failure  at  Gtiyandottc,  W.  V'a..  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  January  1,  seven  men  were  killed  and  the  lives  of  several 
others  arc  believed  to  have  been  lost.  A  freight  irain  crashed 
through  a  weakened  bridge  across  Guyandottc  river.  A  crew 
of  thirty  or  more  ironworkers  were  putting  in  a  bridge  for  a 
second  track,  and  the  freight  appears  to  have  been  running  at 
very  low  speed.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  believed  to  he 
undermining  of  piling, 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Ouincy  began  moving  its  general 
offices  in  Chicago  on  December  28.  from  the  old  headquarters  at 
Adams  and  Franklin  streets,  to  the  company's  new  16-story  office 
building  "at  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Clinton  street  This  build- 
ing was  described  in  the  Kailnay  A^e  Gazette  of  December  8. 
191 1,  page  11/4.  The  moving  will  require  approximately  two 
weeks.  The  new  structure  contains  225.000  s*].  ft  of  flour  space 
as  compared  with  75.000  sq.  ft.  in  the  old  building.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  150  ft.  on  Jackson  boulevard  anil  175  ft.  on  Clinton 
street. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  petitioned  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
t<>  amend  the  Act  of  1906  incorporating  the  Toronto  Terminals 
Railway  Company.  This  is  the  Act  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Station  at  Toronto.  The  Toronto  Terminals 
Railway  Company  was  empowered  to  build  a  union  passenger 
station  and  hotel.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  authorized  to  transfer 
the  union  station  property  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  The  com- 
pany was  capitalized  at  two  millions,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  having  each  tit.-  rght  to  i  old  half 
the  stuck,  The  station  was  to  be  buill  by  l-'eLruarv  23.  1,J0K,  or 
such  later  date  as  the  Railway  Commissi.;.)  night  set. 

A  vtllcmcnt  ha*  been  reached  between  the  striking  Western 
machinist*  ot  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  President  V..  J,  Cham- 
berlain, which  will  clear  the  way  tor  the  opening  of  the  Trans- 
cona  shops.  The  company  agree*  to  reinstate  all  strikers  who 
apply  within  30  days  For  the  present  the  existing  rate  of  pay 
and  rules  will  prevail,  45  cents  an  hour  f>  r  Rivers  and  east  of 
Rivers,  and  47',-  cents  west  of  Rivers.  The  company  agrees  that 
next  spring,  if  the  nun  so  desire,  the  v*  estern  i-ianagciiicnt  will 
meet  a  committee  oi  the  men  to  decide  upon  ,i  new  agreement 
rind  a  new  schedule,  and  failing  to  arrive  at  term*  the  differences 
will  be  submitted  to  a  conciliation  board  appointed  under  the 
Indvtrial  Disputes  Act 

At  Indianapolis.  December  31.  sixteen  officers  and  directors 
..I  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  Dayton  and  two  trainmen  were 
indicted,  on  char"r*  of  involuntary  manslaughter,  I<y  the  Marion 
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county  grand  jury  in  connection  with  the  collision  near  that  city 
on  November  13.  when  )6  persons  were  killed,  because  of  a  mis- 
placed switch  Those  indicted  were:  Daniel  Willard.  president; 
George  Randolph,  vice-president,  and  George  M.  Schriver, 
second  vice-president;  VV,  C.  l.oree.  general'  manager :  H.  H. 
Voorliees.  general  superintendent ;  R,  B.  White,  division  super- 
intendent;  O.  G  Murray.  George  W.  Perkins,  L  V.  Lorcc,  H.  P. 
Davison.  Frederick  W,  Stevens,  Joseph  Wood,  F.  K.  Itacon, 
1;.  D.  Underwood,  Marry  Hronner  and  Norman  R  Ream,  di- 
rectors; Carl  Gross,  hrakeman,  and  Willis  York,  cngincman. 

The  postmaster  general  has  written  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Po5toffices  and  Postroads  recommending  legislation  to  re- 
adjust the  method  of  computing  payments  to  railroads  for 
transporting  the  mail*.  "On  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
parcel  post  system."  says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  "the  weight  of  mail 
10  he  transported  probably  will  lie  increased  considerably  and, 
under  existing  law.  no  additional  compensation  may  be  paid 
until  there  has  !>cen  a  weighing  of  the  mails  and  a  readjustment 
of  the  basis  of  pay."  And  he  repeats  the  proposition,  which 
he  suggested  a  year  ago.  for  substituting  space  for  weight  as 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  compensation.  Under  this  plan 
it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  without  delay  what,  if  any, 
additional  compensation  should  be  given  the  railroads  on  ac- 
count of  the  parcel  post. 


Record  Rail  Ordere  in  1912. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  rail  orders  in  1912 
amounted  to  approximately  5.000.000  tons,  a  large  part  of  which 
will  be  delivered  in  1913.  This  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is 
the  largest  tonnage  of  this  product  ever  ordered  in  one  year. 


Death  and  Injury  Benefits  (or  Government  Employees. 

The  solicitor  ft..r  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  L.itxir.  in 
a  report  summarizing  his  decisions  under  the  law  of  May  30. 

providing  for  compensation  to  certain  government  em- 
ployees in  cases  of  injuries,  fatal  or  non-fatal,  received  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  presents  a  statement  showing  that 
in  about  three  years  more  than  $800,000  has  been  thus  paid  out. 
The  report  says : 

"The  act  has  been  in  operation  since  August  1.  1908.  Between 
that  date  and  December  1,  1911.  compensation  was  paid  in  5.564 
cases  of  injury,  in  165  of  which  the  injury  resulted  in  death 
On  account  of  these  fatal  injuries  $1I2>I79  has  been  paid  to 
surviving  dependents.  On  accornt  of  the  non-fatal  injuries 
$704,H15  has  been  paid  to  the  injured  persons  themselves.  (The 
figures  given  do  not  refer  to  claims  arising  on  the  Isthmian 
Canal  since  March  3.  1911,  when  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
was  authorized  to  handle  such  claims  directly  )  These  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  not  out  of  any  special  appropriation,  but 
from  the  ordinary  current  appropriations  for  salaries.  The  sal- 
ary has  simply  been  paid  as  if  the  injured  man  continued  at  his 
work,  until  his  incapacity  ceased  or  until  the  year  had  run. 
Owing  to  the  limited  scope  of  the  act  there  have  heen  naturally 
more  accidents  reported  than  claims  filed,  and  there  have  been 
also  a  number  of  claims  filed  which  could  not  be  allowed  either 
liecause  they  were  not  within  the  act  or  were  not  properly  estab- 
lished. In  the  first  year,  the  number  of  injuries  reported  was 
4,862.  and  the  numlter  of  fatalities  233.  while  the  number  of 
claims  submitted  was  but  l,f05.  of  which  1.6K9  were  allowed. 
During  the  second  year  6.9N4  accidents  were  reported  and  226 
fatalities;  2.624  claims  were  submitted  and  2.499  allowed  Legis- 
lation to  extend  the  l>cnefiC8  of  the  act  ha:,  been  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  measures  dc 
signed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  «''«•  act  arc  now  pending  in 
G  >nRre>s." 

October  Traffic  Exceeds  All  Records. 

The  receipts  and  the  expenses  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  the  month  of  October,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Hallway  Economics,  are  greater  than  for  any  month  in  their 
history  Net  operating  revenue  averaged  $1571  per  utile  of  line 
per  day,  as  compared  with  $1374  for  October.  191!  The  sum- 
mary covers  220,636  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States.  The  aggregate 
net  operating  revenue  for  this  mileage  was  $107.440.5 IS.  The 
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increases  were  due  in  greatest  proportion  to  the  freight  traffic, 
which  is  always  greater  in  October  than  in  any  other  month 
of  the  year. 

New  Subways  In  Boston. 

The  Boston  Transit  Commission  has  opened  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  section  4  of  the  Boylston  street  subway,  which  in- 
cludes the  station  in  Copley  square.  The  lowest  bidder  was  the 
Hugh  Nawn  Construction  Company,  $743,700;  four  other  bid* 
ran  from  $750,050  to  $927,945.  -About  half  of  the  Boylston  street 
subway  has  been  finished.  The  commission  will  soon  advertise 
for  bids  for  work  on  the  Dorchester  tunnel,  which  will  pass 
beneath  Fort  Point  channel. 


Transportation  Simplified. 

The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  I.ake  announces  that  a 
small  open  gasoline  motor  car,  with  accommodations  for  about 
eight  passengers  and  a  small  quantity  of  light  baggage,  has  been 
put  in  service  on  the  St.  Thomas  Branch  from  Moapaf  Nevada) 
to  St.  Thomas,  about  20  miles.  The  car  will  leave  St.  Thomas  at 
H:30  a.  m.  making  connections  with  train  No.  2,  and  returning 
will  leave  Moapa  at  3  :25  p  m„  or  on  arrival  of  main  line  train 
No.  1 

The  Pullman  Company  on  the  New  Haven  Road. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  the 
transfer  of  its  parlor  and  sleeping  car  service  to  the  Pullman 
company  under  a  contract  dated  January  I.  1913,  and  running 
twenty  years.  The  Pullman  company  will  take  over  the  parlor 
and  sleeping  cars  owned  by  the  New  Haven,  paying,  it  is  under- 
stood, about  $3,500,000.  and  will  gradually  introduce  steel  cars, 
the  first  replacement  being  on  the  limited  trains.  All  of  the 
employees  of  the  New  Haven  service  will  be  retained,  their  pay 
and  relative  positions  being  unchanged.  They  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  J.  Grant.  Pullman  superintendent.  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 

The  parlor  and  sleeping  car  conductors  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  have  adopted  resolutions  reading  in  part: 
"Whereas  in  the  vicissitudes  of  railroad  life  we  are  about  to 
be  transferred  to  the  employment  of  the  Pullman  Company,  and 
whereas  the  majority  of  our  number  having  been  employed  by 
the  New  Haven  road  upward  of  15  years,  and  whereas  there  has 
always  existed  a  most  cordial  and  just  treatment  of  us  by  our 
superior,  be  it  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  President  Charles  S. 
Melleti  and  the  board  of  directors  our  thanks  for  the  just  and 
kindly  consideration  and  treatment  of  us  during  our  long  years 
of  service,  and  that  we  extend  to  our  beloved  superintendent, 
A.  G.  Webb,  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  just,  kindly  and  courteous 
treatment     .    .  ." 


A  Correction. 

In  the  item  entitled  Exhibition  Run  of  Drake  Gas-Flectric 
Car.  w  hich  appeared  in  the  Knilzmy  .J*:*"  Cazetle  of  December 
20.  page  1221.  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  average  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  was  Zyj  gallons  per  mile  should  have  read 
2'  >  miles  per  gallon 

"Safety  First"  In  Utah. 

The  safety  committee  of  the  Utah  division  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  as  a  result  of  a  content,  announces  that  prizes  of 
$10  and  less  have  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Severn.  Mrs 
Martha  D.  W  hite.  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson,  Mrs.  Mary  Karren  and 
Mrs  Ella  Kelson  for  papers  on  "safety."  Mrs.  Severn  is  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Severn,  division  accountant  in  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Malonc's  office,  and  her  essay  is  as  follows  : 

What  "safety  first"  mean*  to  me:  Home,  comfort,  magazines 
;.nd  bi  oks.  pretty  things,  a  little  art.  a  little  travel,  children  reared 
in  a  "homey"  home  with  the  inalienable  rig'.u  to  educational 
advantages;  fatherly  as  well  as  motherly  discipline  and  comrade- 
ship; an  occasional  romp  with  "Dad";  the  chummy,  inadvertently 
given  giHid  i  •unscl  of  father — these  things  gi  to  make  up  a  home, 
the  maintenance  of  which  resis  in  equal  exchange  between  rail- 
road and  employee,  of  money  and  human  energy. 

A  desolated  home  the  fathers  life  sacrificed  in  service;  no 
amount  of  poetry  or  eulogy  can  soothe  the  heart  ache  or  picture 
the  shock;  no  life  insurance  policy  or  railroad  settlement  can 
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put  complacency  in  the  place  of  distress.  To  a  woman's  heart 
such  things  are  a  mere  insult  when  proffered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  big.  fatherly  personality  which  has  been  sacrificed. 

A  maimed  home— a  limb  lost,  or  an  eye;  just  so  much  earning 
capacity,  to  speak  practically;  just  so  much  of  one's  right  to 
complete  life  snatched  away.  To  be  crippled,  what  fortitude  it 
demands!  Here,  again,  money  damage*  are  an  all  too  poor 
compensation. 

To  live  one's  complete  life— this  is  what  safety  means  to  me; 
the  maintenance  of  a  home  in  exchange  for  a  man's  best  energy. 
This  is  just  and  right  and  good;  and  safety  first,  aye,  a  man 
assured  that  the  railroad  regards  him  as  a  man.  not  a  machine, 
and  really  cares  for  his  safety  and  his  home,  what  good  service 
will  he  not  heartily  render! 

Efficiency  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Efficiency  Society  will  be  held 
January  27-2X  at  the  Kngineering  Societies  building.  New  York. 
The  program  for  January  27  will  include  a  Symposium  on 
Organization,  a  Discussion  on  the  Necessity  of  Charts  of  Organi- 
zation; a  Symposium  on  Management;  a  Discussion  on  Democ- 
racy in  Industry  and  Securing  the  Consent  of  the  Governed',  and 
a  Symposium  on  Efficiency  in  Government  Organization.  Na- 
tional, State  and  Municipal.  The  program  for  January  28  will 
include  a  Symposium  on  Industrial  Relations,  a  Discussion  on 
the  Relations  between  Employer.  Employee  and  the  Community ; 
a  Symposium  on  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Safeguards  against 
Occupational  Diseases  anil  Accidents;  and  a  Symposium  on  Safety, 
including  Safety  in  Land  Transportation.  This  session  will  be 
illustrated  by  moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides  demonstrating 
the  efficiency  obtained  by  conserving  the  human  elements  in 
industry.  The  officers  of  this  association  arc  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, James  G.  Cannon;  first  vice-president,  Henry  R.  Towne; 
second  vice-president,  Melville  YV.  Mix ;  treasurer,  Theodore 
Hctzler;  assistant  treasurer.  Francis  \V.  Hoadley,  and  secretary' 
H.  r\  J.  Porter. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The  follommt  lilt  giter  namei  of  ucrctariti,  iatts  of  next  or  rttuldr 
mtetingi,  and  fleets  of  meeting. 


Am  Bia«k  Association  F.  M.  Ncllii.  53  State  St..  Boston.  Mw.  Con- 
vention, May  6  9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ammican  Association  or  Dimibrac*  I  It  runs. — V  G.  Thomason,  Bos. 
ton,  Ma»«. 

Aanioi  Association  or  Cisnu  NMM  »»d  Ticket  Agents.— W.  C. 
Hope,  New  >.  nrk. 

Atnmtl  Association  or  Freight  Agents.  -R.  O  Weill,  East  St.  Louis, 

III.    Annual  meeting.  June  17  20.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
American   Association  or  Railroad  Smii«THM»ti-  E.   II.  Hitman. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  ;  3d  Fti<Uy  of  March  and  September. 
Am  ebican  Electbic  Railway  Association.— H.  C.  Donecker,  JO  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York. 

Ameaicax  Electrical  Railway  MAXcrACTvaggs'  Assoc. — George  Kcepn. 

165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meeting*  wiih  Am.  ttec.  Ry.  A»*oc. 
Ambbican  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen,  55  Church  St.,  New  York, 

Next  meeting.  May  21.  New  York. 
Ameaican  Raiiwat  Batrx-a  ako  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty.  C.  ft 

N.  \V.,  Chicago.    Convention.  October  21  23.  1913,  Montreal. 
Amebican    Railway    ExctKriBixG   Association.  -  F.    II.    Fritch,    900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,     Convrnliotl,  March  1*120,  1913.  Chicago. 
Awmii mi  Raiiwav  MASTra  MrcllAsicj'  Association. — J.  \V.  Taylor,  OM 

Colony  building.  Chicago.  Convention.  June  11  13.  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 
Ameaicax  Railway  Tool.  Fubemen's  Association  . — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 
American  Socinv  roa  Testixc.  Mates  ials.  —  Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  I91J. 
Amebican  Society  or  Cisil  Engineers.— C.  VY.  Hunt.  220  W.  57th  St,. 

New  York;  lit  an  1  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  Yotk. 
Amextcan  Society  or  Enginbiaino  Contractors.— J,  R.   Wemlinger.  13 

Park  Row,  New  York:  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
American  Society  or  Mechanical  Engincebs-  -Calvin  \V.  Rice,  29  W. 

391 U  St.,  New  York. 
Amebican  Wood  Preservees'  Association  —  F.  J.  Angier.  B.  &  <).,  Balti 

more.  Md.    Convention,  January  21-23,  Chicago. 
Association  or  Awrair.s   Railway  ACCOUNTING  Orncaaa.— C,   0  Phil- 
lip*. 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeiing,  May  28.  Ailanlie 

City.  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agents— J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  ft  E.  I..  Chi- 

rago.    Next  meeting.  May.  1913,  Ballimorc,  Md. 
Association  or  Railway  K.i  icibicai  F.ngiseebs— Jo*.  A  Andreueetti.  C.  ft 

N.   W    Ry.,   Chisago.     Semiannual   meeting.  June,    1913,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J. 

Association  or  Raiiwav  Th  EGBAru  SirstiNirNDrxi*  — P,  W.  Drew.  112 
Wert  Adam.  St.,  Chicago;  annual.  May  20,  1913.  St,  " 

Association  or  TBAXsrostATioN  ami  Cab  Accocntino  C 
Cor.ard,  75  Church  St..  New  York. 


Hani-. r.  and  Bcilding  SirrLY  Max's  AtaTIi  li f  ION. — II.  A.  Neally.  Joseph 
Dison   Crucible  Co..  Jersey   City,   N.    I.     Meeiing   wnb  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian    RAILWAY  CtBB.— JajUBI   Powell,  Grand  Trunk   Ry  ,  Montreal, 
One.;  U  Tuesday  in  molilh,  excepl  June.  July   and  Aug..  Montreal. 
Canadian   Su.iety  or  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.   McLeod.  -113  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursdays.  Montreal. 
Ca»  Foremen's  Absociati.ix  ur  Chicago.    Aaron  Kline,  84t   North  50th 

I  ohm,  (Incago;  2d  Mondav  in  month,  Chicago. 
<  iirau.  Raiiway  Citra.— H.  D.  Vought,  uj  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2i 
Th  ir,.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Kri.  in  March,  May.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Bullalo.  N.  Y 
Civil  Enginee.,'  Society  or  St.  Pai  l.    I,.  S.  Pomctoy.  Old  Slate  Capitol 

-Tg.    St.  " 


building.  St.  Paul,  14 
September,  Sr.  Paul. 


Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  Julie.  July,  August 


Orrtcaas, — G.  P. 


hxoixgpi  mocihty  or  Plnxstlvaxia.    E,  R.  Dasher.  Box  704,  Harristnirg. 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  af.er  2d  Saturday.  Harrtsburg,  Pa. 
hN<.is-r,r«s'  Soci«ty  or  Wcstibx  Pixxsvivania.-  E.  K.  lilies,  803  Fulton 

building,  PlIKl.urgh;  Irt  and  3d  Tuesdav.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ibucik    iLAiai    As»«iAtios.     Warren   P.    Taylor,   Richmond.   Va  Next 

invention.  June  IK.  Bluff  Point.  N.  Y. 
l.tNrksL  StraaiNirxuBxTi'  AasnciATiox  or  Chicago— E.  S.  Roller.  226 

«.  Adams  Si..  Chicaeo;  Weil,  preceding  3d  Thurv.  Chicago. 
I n  i lb nat to n at.  Railw  ay  (  oxaatu.— Executive  Coranuttee.  11,  rue  de  Lou- 

vain,  lliussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
I n rta national  Railway  Firgt  Association.— C.  G.  Hall.  »22  McCormick 

buililmg,  thuago.    Annual  meeting.  May,  1913,  Chicago. 
iNTtaxATioNAi.    Railway   Ginibai.    EoatMtx's    Association.  ~Wm.  Hall, 
>  '"'Vt  liica  ,r      "r">  "1.  EscanaU.  Mich.    Next  convention,  July 
IsirBNATiniAi  IfAfLiiOAii  Ma.tib  IliAtKSMmt.'  ASSOCIATION. — A-  L  Wood 

worth,  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  Augu.t  18,  Richmond.  Ya, 
ai At s tknax or  or   \\ ay   Mom  Paixtcis'  Association  or  mi  Unhid 

St.ibs  and  Canaha.—  W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valiev.  Easton.  Pa. 
Mastki i  BoiLta  Hunt'  Association,    llany  D    Vought,  95  Liberty  St.. 

New  York.    I  onvention,  May  26  29,  1913.  Chicago 
MASTra  Cab  IIiiuitbs'  Association.    I,  W.  Tavlor,  Old  Colony  building 

Chicago.  Convention.  June  16  is,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
Mash.  1i>  Locomotivn  Paixtibs'  Assoc.  or  V.  S.  , 

A    P.  Dane.  1!   &  M.,  Reading.  Mass.    Annual  i 
'-'  12,  '  M-v..,,  l  ,ln. 

National  Railway  ArrLiANrix'  Assnc,  —  Bruce  V.  Crandalt,  537  So.  Dear 
horn  St..  Chicago.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc, 

Ngw  Exolaxii  Railbuao  Cli,».--G.  H.  Frarier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Tuesday  in  month,  esetnt  June.  July,  Aug.  and  Sept..  Boston. 

Niw  Yobk  Kailboad  Ciea.— H  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  June,  luly  and  August,  New  York- 

Nobtiipbn  R.MLBOAO  Cir»,— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  M,  ft  St.  P  ,  Duluth.  Minn.- 
4lh  Saturday.  Dul.nh, 

Pfobia  Associatiox  or  Raiibo«d  Orrireav  M.  \V,  Roiclifoid,  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria,  III. ;  2d  Tuesday. 

Raiisoad  Clob  or  Kansas  City.— C.  Manlove,  100*  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City  Mo. ;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Br  sinus  Assoc  iai  ion.— Frank  W.  Noxon,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  or  Pittsblbcii. — J.  11.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R„  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.;  4Ih  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  lulv  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  F.isctbical  Simv  M»scr<ni:>i»    Assoc. — J.   Scrihner  1021 

Monadnoek  Block.  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec  Engrs 
Railwsv   li*sr»tsiNr,   AaMMiATlnx.  —  1,   S.    Bulterhcld.   Lee's   Summit,  Mo. 

Nest  meeting.  August  12  15,  Nashville.  Term. 
Railway  DiVELorMrsrr  Associaiiox, — W,  Nicholson,  Kansas  City.  Southern. 

Kansas  Cat*.  Mo. 

Rah  w  ay  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings. 
March  1<.  I  hicagn;  June  10-11,  New  York;  convention,  October  14. 

Railway  StoBe'x«r«a»'  Association.- I.  p.  Murphy.  Box  C.  Collinwoo.l. 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  Mav  19-21,  Chicago, 
Railway  Si  rrLY  Misvuni  bebs  Assoc.—/.  D.  Conwav.  2135  Oliver  bldg.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.'fi  Assoca. 
Railway  Til.  anp  In,  Arm. sir  Assoc.—  W.  E.  lla.kness.  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  \ork,    Mretings  »nh  As-.c.  of  Ry.  Teleg,  Sups 
Richmond  Raii  boap  Cli  ».- F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadmaskbs'  and  Main  T  UN  an  cx  or  Way  Absciciation, — L.  C  Ryan,  C.  ft 

N.  W,  Sterling,  III.    Convention.  September  M12,  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Lotus  Railway  Clcs. —  B.  W.  Frauenihal,  t'tnon  Siation.  St.  Louis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  lune.  lulv  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Signal  Akmiancb  Association.— F.  W.  Edmonils,  3868  Park  Ave..  New 

York.    Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Socitn  CM  KABLWaY  Financial  Orriceas.— C.  Nyquist.  l  a.  Salle  St.  Sta- 
tion, (  hicaRo. 

Sol'TM  TB n  Association  or  Cab  Sibvict  OrncfBS.  - -E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 
W.  P.  Rv  .  Montgomrn,  Ala.    Next  meeting,  April  17,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Sol  Tlirax  ft  Sn  tiiw  isttbs  Railway  Cii'b. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg. 
Atlanta,  C.a.;  3d  Thin...  Ian,.  March.  May.  July.  >e|«..  Nov..  Atlanla. 

Tolkdo  Tbansbobtatimv  Cl.l'B.— I.  11.  \lacomtier.  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
Iclo.  Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo. 

Tnack  Si  rrLY  Association. -  W.  C.  Kidd.  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillhurn. 
N.  Y.  Meeting  wiih  Roadmastei**  and  Mninlenanse  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation, 

TsArric  Clco  or  Ciiicaco.— Guy  S.  McCabe,   La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago; 

meeiing*  monthly,  t  liicago 
TaArric 

la- 
Taarnc 

ins-  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 
Tasrrtc  C'Ll'g  Of  St.  Lovia. — A.  K.  Ver*en.  Mercantile  Library  building. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November.     Nonndav  meeting* 

Oclolicr  to  May. 

Tbain  liesi-Aiciirss  Association  or  America. — J.  F.  Mackle,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17.  Lew  Angeles.  Cal. 
T»ANSro»tATioN  Cif»  or  Hi  halo — J.  M.  Sella,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 

aflcr  first  Wednesday. 
Tb ANSroBTATION  t'll'l  OF  DttBOIT. — W.  R.  Hurley.  I..  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.;  meetings  monthly. 
Traveling  Enoinsibs'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  ft  II.  R,. 

East  Bullalo.  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  August,  1913,  Chicago. 
L'tah  So-"itTT  or  ^^nuinslbs.—  R.  B.  Kctcbum,  l'niver»nv  of  L'lali,  Salt 

Lake  Cily.  L'tah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
WantRN  Cansda  Raiiwat  CUaV— W.  II.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 

nitieg.  Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  Julv  and  August,  Winnipeg. 
Wbatbbs  Railway  Cllb.    J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  Mb  and  August, 
WgNTtaN   Sr<-«TY  or  F.NGlxrrax-  I,   H.   Warder,   1735   Monadnoek  Block. 

Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  mnmh,  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 


rem. ics  mommy,  t  nicago. 

Cu'l  or  Ntw   York. — C.  A.  Swope.  290  Itroailwav,  New  York; 
■-I  liiesday  ill  month,  except  June,  July  and  Augu»i.  New  York. 
I  n  ii  or  Pittsbi  bgii. — D.  L.  Wells.  Erie.  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ;  meet- 
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In  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  freight  cars.  The  activities  of  the  rebels  have  de- 
creased so  that  mines  and  manufacturing  plants  are  resuming 
work,  but  they  are  much  hampered  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  government  is  using  the  lion's  share  of  the  cars 
to  move  troops  and  military  supplies. 

The  two  passenger  trains  between  Wcehawken,  N.  J.,  and 
Chicago,  over  the  New  York.  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the  Wa- 
bash, which  hitherto  have  run  over  the  R.  W.  &  O.  division  of 
the  New  York  Central,  are  now  running  over  the  N.  Y.  C.  main 
line,  connection  with  the  Wabash  being  made  at  Buffalo  and  with 
the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  at  Earlville. 

All  previous  records  for  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  were  beaten  in  1912,  if  both  hard  and  soft  coal  be  taken 
into  account  But  the  production  of  hard  coal  alone  fell  below 
that  of  many  previous  years.  Assuming  that  the  December  ship- 
ments were  the  same  as  in  December,  1911,  the  total  shipments 
of  anthracite  for  the  year  1912  amounted  to  63,781,503  tons. 
This  is  a  smaller  tonnage  than  for  any  year  in  the  last  six 
except  1909.  when  the  shipments  were  61,969,885  tons.  Assuming 
the  quantity  sold  to  !i>cal  trade  and  employees  at  3  per  cent.,  then 
the  total  marketable  output  of  anthracite  in  1912  was  65,694,948 
tons,  as  compared  with  72.000,000  tdns  in  1911.  The  suspension 
of  wcrk  for  about  seven  weeks  last  spring  was  the  cause  of  the 
falling  oft  in  production. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  notified  its  competitors  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  Denver  and  also  the  Denver  fit  Rio  Grande 
and  Colorado  Midland  that  it  will  no  longer  be  a  party  to  certain 
tariffs  showing  through  rates  for  passengers  and  freight  over 
these  lines.   The  effect  of  the  notice  is  to  close  the  Denver  gate- 


way on  January  1  to  the  Atchison,  Burlington,  Missouri  Pacific 
and  Rock  Island  with  respect  to  traffic  from  east  of  Missouri 
River  for  certain  destinations  west  of  Denver.  It  applies  only 
to  traffic  cast  of  the  river  and  bound  for  the  Northwest ;  that 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation.  It  will  not  apply  to  traffic  for  California 
points.  Neither  will  it  apply  to  traffic  originating  at  points  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  and  Denver.  1  he  purpose  is  to  secure 
for  the  Union  Pacific  the  through  haul  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  Denver  on  traffic  originating  east  of  the  river,  but 
which  has  been  delivered  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  Denver  by  lines 
competing  with  it  between  the  Missouri  River  and  that  point. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Relations  Between 
Railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
fiscal  bulletin  No.  133A.  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses  and 
shortages  by  groups,  from  September  13,  1911,  to  December  14, 
1912,  says:  The  total  surplus  on  December  14,  1912,  was  26.614 
cars;  on  November  30,  1912,  26,135  cars;  and  on  December  20, 
1911,  88,646  cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  total  surplus  of  479  cars,  as  follows :  231 
box,  62  flat,  1,183  miscellaneous  and  a  decrease  of  997  in  coal 
car  surplus.  The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1 
(New  England  Lines),  8  (Kansas.  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas),  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico), 
and  10  (Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho.  California,  Nevada  and 
Arizona).  The  increase  in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (as 
above),  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania), 
4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  9  (as  above),  and  11  (Canadian 
Lines).  The  increase  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  groups  2  (New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania).  4  (as 
above),  and  5    (Kentucky,  Tennessee.   Mississippi.  Alabama, 
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Georgia  ;.nd  Florida).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  surplus  is  in 
groups  2,_3,  5  (as  above).  6  (Iowa.  Illinois.  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota), 7  (Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas), 
8  and  9  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  December  14.  1912,  was  61.006  cars; 
on  November  JO.  1912.  62.536  cars;  and  on  December  20.  1911. 
11.832  cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  1,530  cars,  as  follows:  a  de- 
crease of  2.192  box,  585  flat,  1.378  miscellaneous  and  an  increase 
of  2.625  coal  cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car  shortage  is  in  all 
groups,  except  3.  4.  6  and  7  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  flat 
car  shortage  is  throughout  the  country  except  in  groups  4  and 
7  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  car  shortage  is 
in  groups  1,  3,  5,  6.  8.  9,  10  and  II  (as  above).  The  increase 
in  coal  car  shortage  is  in  groups  2.  3.  4  and  6  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1911;  there  is  a  decrease  in 
tile  total  surplus  of  62.032  cars,  of  which  17.772  is  in  box.  3.028 
in  flat.  28.807  in  coal  and  12,425  in  miscellaneous.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  total  shortage  of  49,174  cars,  of  which  26.866  is 
in  box.  3.535  in  flat.  13.934  in  cal  and  4.839  in  miscellaneous 
cars. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  fig- 
ures by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report;  and 
the  diagram  shows  total  bi-weektv  surpluses  and  shortages  from 
1907  lo  1912 


Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  Favor*  Commissioner  Clark. 

The  board  of  directors  and  governors  of  the  Traffic  Club  of 
Chicago  at  a  special  meeting  recently  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions addressed  to  President  Taft  urging  the  reappointment  of 
Commissioner  Clark  : 

Whereas.  The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago,  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, the  memU-rship  composed  of  representatives,  of  the  ship- 
ping public  and  representatives  of  carriers,  about  equally  divided, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand,  and 

Whereas,  The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  and  its  members,  arc 
vitally  interested  in  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  efficiency 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  arc  familiar  with  the 
work  of  that  commission,  and  understanding  the  necessity  of 
practical  and  experienced  men  to  handle  the  broad  national  mat- 
ters that  are  involved,  and  having  knowledge  of  the  experience, 
efficiency  and  high  order  of  ability  of  Kdgar  K.  Clark ;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  earnestly  request  reappointment 
and  confirmation.    .    .  . 

The  President  has  reappointed  Mr.  Clark,  but  the  confirm- 
ation, together  with  that  of  many  other  Republicans,  was  held 
up  by  a  Democratic  Senate. 

The  animal  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago 
will  be  held  on  January  28.  The  programme  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


Rates  on  Petroleum  and  Its  Products  Reduced. 

.Yiifi.iirti/  Refining  Company  v.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  el  a\. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

I  he  rati  of  27  cents  per  100  lbs  for  the  transportation  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products  in  carloads  from  CofTcyvillc,  Kans.,  to 
Jotict,  III.  was  found  to  l»c  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeds  22  cents  per  1(H)  Ibv,  which  rate  is  prescribed  for  the 
future     (2?  l    i    t  ..  374  I 


Detroit.  Mich.,  Discriminated  Against. 

Michigan  Copper  Hrass  Company  et  a!,  ;:  Puluth.  Smith 
Shore  &  Atlantic  et  a!    Opinion  hy  Cummissioner  Meyer: 

The  defendants  maintain  an  all-rail  rale  on  refined  copper 
from  points  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  New  York 
that  is  3  cents  per  101)  His  higher  than  the  all-rail  rate  from  the 
same  points  to  Detroit.  Mich.  The  complainants  allege  that  this 
differential  is  unduly  low  and  that  the  all-rail  rate  of  .L"  ..  cents 
to  Dctron  ts  unreasonable  The  commission  found  that  the  rate 
to  Detroit  is  unjustly  discriminatory  as  compared  with  the  rate 
lo  New  York:  that  the  defendants  subject  the  complainants  and 
the  locality  of  Detroit  to  undue  atld  unreasonable  prejudice  and 
disadvantage:  and  that  for  the  future  the  differential  should  not 


be  less  than  10  cents;  also  that  the  rale  to  Detroit  is  not.  under 
the  present  conditions,  unreasonable.    (25  I.  C.  C.  357.) 

Elevator  Case  Decided. 

H  Cund  Cr  Company  t:  Chicago.  Burlington  &■  Quincv. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

At  the  original  hearing,  18  I.  C.  C„  364.  the  complainant 
asked  reparation  upon  all  grain  passing  through  its  country 
elevators  at  interior  points  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  which 
grain  was  shipped  through  Missouri  river  points  to  eastern 
destinations,  upon  the  ground  that  an  elevation  allowance  wa9 
made  by  defendant  to  complainant's  competitor  for  elevation- 
in-transit  at  Nebraska  City;  but  action  by  the  commission  was 
deferred  pending  decisions  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
m  the  F.levation  eases.  Since  then  such  decisions  have  been 
rendered;  but,  following  them,  the  commission  cannot  hold  that 
(he  discrimination  complained  of  was  undue  or  unreasonable, 
because  under  said  decisions  a  railroad  may  for  competitive 
reasons  gran:  an  elevator  allowance,  although  no  transportation 
service  is  rendered  by  the  shipper  owning  the  elevator.  (25 
I.  C.  C,  326.) 


Complainant  Discriminated  Against. 

Edwsrd  <7.  Murray  Lighterage  &  Transportation  Company  v. 
Delataire  er  Hudson.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  complainant  seeks  an  order  requiring  the  defendant  to 
grant  it  through  routes  and  joint  through  rates  on  interstate 
traffic  between  points  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  City  and  points 
on  the  rails  of  the  defendant  in  the  slates  of  New  York  and 
Vermont.  The  defendant  contends  that  the  complainant  is  not 
a  common  carrier.  The  commission  found  that  the  complainant 
was  as  fully  equipped  for  the  handling  of  northbound  traffic 
as  its  competitors.  The  commission  ordered  the  defendant 
not  to  withhold  in  future  the  through  routes  and  joint  through 
rates  on  northbound  interstate  traffic  consisting  of  bulk  ship- 
ments of  sulphur,  resin,  sand  and  similar  articles  from  points 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  City  to  |K,ints  on  the  lines  ot  the 
defendant  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont  so  long  as 
the  defendant  maintains  through  routes  and  joint  rates  on  sim- 
ilar traffic  front  and  to  said  points  with  the  competitors  of  the 
complainant  similarly  situated.    (25  I.  C.  C,  388.) 


Furniture  Rates  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  adtMnccs  in  rates  by  ear- 
tiers  for  the  transportation  of  furniture  from  Xapanee,  Ind., 
to  (  !ii,r.^o  and  other  destinations.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Meyer. 

The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  advances  in  rates  on 
furniture  in  carloads  and  less  than  carloads  from  Napance,  Ind., 
lo  Chicago.  III.,  and  Chicago  rate  poii:is  and  also  to  points  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  on  shipments  via  Chicago  and  Chicago 
junction  |H>ints  were  not  unjust  or  unreasonable.  The  order  of 
suspension  was  vacated.  The  increases  nngc.  fn  in  2' it  ccnis  lo 
9',j  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  carloads,  and  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  less  than  carloads.    (25  I.  C.  C.  331.) 

In  re  it.  estimation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  bv 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  furniture  in  carloads  between 
points  in  A rkansas,  Colorado.  Florida,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi.  Missouri.  Xcbraska.  Xew  Mexico.  North 
I'akota.  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Washington,  I).  C.,  and  other 
interstate  points.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Prouty: 

1  he  advance  in  the  proposed  rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Texas  common  points  is  (t  cents  per  100  lbs.,  from  79  ccnis  to 
N5  cents,  and  there  are  corresponding  tacre-»M.-«  io  other  Texas 
stations  The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  rates  which 
had  been  suspended  were  nm  unreasonable.  The  order  of 
suspension  was  vacated.    I  25  I,  C  C.  299.  t 

California  Demurrage  Rate  Increased. 

In  re  Inresliiati-n  and  Suspension  of  .  Id; -an.  es  in  Demurrage 
Chafes  on  Interna!,-  TiafSc  by  Carriers  Operating  in  the  State 
of  California.    Opinio,,  hy  Commissioner  Clark: 

Proposed  increases  in  demurrage  charges  in  the  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia applicable  upon  interstate  sliipunnts  had  been  suspended 
by  the  commission.  The  commission  found  that  upon  this  record 
the  carriers  have  abundantly  sustained  the  burden  of  proof  to 
show  that  the  increased  charges  are  reasonable,  and.  that  under 
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the  circumstances  hen-  she.wn  it  is  not  unjustly  discriminatory 
against  California  or  against  shippers  or  receivers  in  California 
to  maintain  higher  demurrage  charges  at  points  in  that  state 
than  are  contemporaneously  maintained  in  other  states  served 
by  respondents.    The  order  of  suspension  was  vacated 

The  report  summarizes  the  history  of  the  high  demurrage  ratl- 
in California.  [The  principal  points  of  this  history  are  given 
in  an  editorial  on  another  page  in  this  paper  ]  The  railroad 
companies  called  numerous  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  to 
testify  in  their  favor,  these  witnesses  recounting  their  experiences 
and  giving  facts  and  Injures  to  sustain  their  testimony.  The 
carriers  also  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  freight  movement 
from  the  cast  to  California  is  heavy  from  December  to  June,  but 
light  in  the  other  half  each  year,  while  the  castbound  movement 
is  heavy  irom  June  to  December  and  light  in  the  other  half.  It 
was  shown  thai  the  opposition  to  the  six-dollar  demurrage  rate, 
when  it  went  into  effect,  subsided  after  the  result  oi  the  increase 
became  apparent.  The  Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau  presented 
statistical  records  showing  that  if  the  higher  rate  could  have  been 
charged  on  interstate  as  well  as  intrastate  shipments  the  supply 
of  freight  cars  would  have  been  increased  3.000  cars  a  month. 
Klaliorate  statements  were  also  presented  showing  how  con- 
signees and  shippers,  doing  heavy  business,  and  in  large  numbers 
had  paid  smaller  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  for  demurrage  after 
the  introduction  oi  the  higher  rate.  As  between  shippers  and 
consignees  it  appears  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  demurrage 
collccuot  s  come  from  consignors.  Tile  commission  considered 
the  demand  thai  additional  free  time  be  given  for  unloading 
because  carloads  are  so  much  larger  now  than  in  former  years; 
but  to  this  claim  it  is  replied  that  a  given  quantity  of  freight 
can  be  unloaded  from  one  car  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  it 
could  be  unloaded  from  two  cars. 

Commissioner  Lane,  concurring  in  t')e  decision,  says  that  his 
controlling  reason  is  that  the  high  rate  is  unopposed  bv  the 
shippers.  The  phenomenally  excellent  condition  that  obtains  in 
California  is  due.  in  his  opinion,  to  the  presence  of  an  effective, 
powerful  and  authoritative  demurrage  bureau.  Where  railway 
officers  are  lax  and  the  supply  of  cars  is  inadequate  a  higher 
rate  would  not  be  the  proper  remedy.  It  would  be  only  a 
penalty  imposed  on  the  public  because  of  the  railroads'  delin- 
quency. The  present  opinion  is  to  Ik-  taken  as  a  promise  to 
those  roads  who  believe  in  doing  their  duty  that  the  commission 
will  co-operate  with  idem:  and  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the 
endorsement  of  any  particular  rate  of  demurrage  or  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  permanent  principle. 

Chairman  Pronty.  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  agrees  that  there- 
is  undue  detention  oi  ears  employed  in  interstate  traffic,  and 
that  something  must  !>e  done;  but  an  increase  of  the  rate  is  not 
the  best  thing  to  do.  1  he  inefficiency  of  car  service  in  this 
country  is  due  more  to  the  railroads  than  to  the  shippers  While 
it  is  possible  that  the  Pacilic  coast  states  may  be  so  isolated  from 
ihe  rest  of  the  country  that  a  different  rule  can  be  applied  there, 
the  problem,  he  thinks,  will  be  difficult.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
to  break  into  the  uniform  demurrage  code  even  upon  the  extreme 
edge 

The  tariffs  increasing  the  demurrage  rates  in  California  were 
suspended  last  February,  and  on  June  3  a  further  suspension 
was  ordered.  The  suspending  orders  arc  now  vacated,  to  take 
effect  January  6.    I  25  I.  C.  C  314.) 

Rates  on  Grain  and  Flaxseed. 

Superior  Commercial  Club,  of  Superior,  tl'u  .  v  tireat  Sorllt- 
em  et  al.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Mikwukee 
f.  t  hicogo.  Miluauiee  <-  Si.  Pan}  el  al.  lUiluth  Hoard  of 
Trade  t:  Ureal  Sorthern  el  al.  Opinion  hv  Commissioner 
Clark: 

The  ruling  in  the  original  report.  24  1  <".  C,  '*>.  was  re- 
scinded and  the  commission  ordered  the  deicnd.inis  in  future 
to  maintain  rates  on  grain  and  flaxseed  from  points  r,n  their 
lilies  in  Minnesota.  South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  to  Superior.  Wis., 
in  no  case  exceeding  for  equal  distances  their  rates  irom  the 
same  points  of  origin  to  Milwaukee.  W  is.  The  defendants  are 
also  ordered  in  futurr  to  maintain  rates  on  grain  and  flaxseed 
from  points  on  their  lines  in  Minnesota.  South  Dakota  and 
Iowa  to  Superior,  Wis.  via  Minneapolis,  in  no  case  exceeding 
by  more  than  4  cents  per  100  lbs  their  rates  from  the  same 
points  of  origin  to  Minneapolis..  Minn.  They  are  also  ordered 
in  future  to  maintain  rates  on  grain  and  flaxseed  from  points 
on  their  lines  south  and  west  of  W  illmar,  Minn.,  to  and  in- 


cluding Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Yankton,  and  Huron,  S.  D.,  to 
Superior,  W  is.,  in  no  case  exceeding  by  more  lhan  3  cents  per 
IOC  lbs.  their  present  rates  from  the  same  point*  of  origin  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Future  rates  on  grain  and  flaxseed  to 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  irom  points  on  the  lines  of  the  defendants  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  on  and  south  of  the 
Winona  &  St.  Peter  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
from  Sanborn.  Minn.,  to  Pierre.  S.  D.  a.id  on  the  cast  of 
the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North  W  estern  from  Iroquois.  S.  D., 
to  Yankton,  S.  D.,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  for  equal  distances 
the  rates  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Duluth  or  Superior. 
Rales  on  grain  and  flaxseed  from  points  on  the  lilies  of  the  de- 
fendants in  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa,  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  shall  in  the  future  not  exceed  for  equal  distances  the 
rates  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Future  rates  on  grain  and  flaxseed  from  points  on  the  line*  of 
the  defendants  in  Minnesota.  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  to 
Duluth.  Minn.,  via  Minneapolis,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  by  more 
than  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  their  present  rates  from  the  same 
points  of  origin  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Rates  on  grain  and  flax- 
seed to  points  on  the  lines  of  the  defendants  east  and  west 
of  W  illmar,  Minn.,  to  and  including  Sioux  City,  la  ,  and  Yank- 
ton and  Huron.  S.  D.,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  3  cents  per  100  lbs.  the  present  rates  from 
the  same  points  of  origin  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (25  1."  C.  C, 
342.) 

Row  HIM,  III*  Discriminated  Against. 

Tiujmns  W.  Gilmore  i'V  Company  et  a!.  !',  Chicago  6-  Sorlh 
llestem  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer. 

On  carload  shipments  oi  bituminous  coal  irom  Chicago  to  the 
complainants  at  Rose  Hill.  III.,  the  freight  charge  is  20  cents  per 
net  ton  in  excess  of  the  charge  for  similar  transportation  to 
Kavcnswood,  111.,  a  point  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  for 
the  Chicago  &  North  W  estern.  On  anthracite  coal  the  charge  to 
Kose  Hill  is  10  cents  per  ton  greater  than  to  Kavcnswood.  The 
commission  found  that  this  rate  situation  subjects  the  complain- 
ants to  unjust  discrimination  and  Rose  Hill  to  undue  and  un- 
reasonable disadvantage,  and  ordered  trial  for  the  future  the  de- 
fendants shall  not  require  the  payment  for  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  coal  in  carloads  to  Rose  Hill  of  a  charge  in  excess 
of  5  cents  per  net  ton  over  the  charge  for  similar  transportation 
to  Kavcnswood.    1 25  1  C.  C,  403.) 


Elaborate  Report  on  Freight  Classification. 

In  re  suspension  oj  ll  estem  Classification  Xo.  51,  /.  C.  C. 
A,!.  9.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

W  estern  classification  No,  51.  I  C.  C.  No.  9,  was  filed  Decem- 
ber 2n,  1911.  to  become  effective  February  IS,  1912,  and  was  sus- 
pended by  the  commission,  pending  this  investigation,  until  De- 
cember 14.  ln]2.  Carriers  voluntarily  extended  this  suspension 
until  February  14.  1913. 

Ailer  discussing  sonic  of  the  larger  and  more  fundamental 
general  questions  involved  in  this  proceeding,  consideration  is 
given  the  individual  rules  in  controversy,  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  discussion  oi  the  individual  items  in  No.  51,  to  which  objections 
have  been  raised.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  both  rules 
and  items  the  application  of  the  general  principles  involved  is 
given  additional  consideration.  Attention  can  lie  directed,  in 
these  beadiioles.  only  in  a  general  way.  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations 

Classification  is  a  public  function.  Public  business  cannot  be 
conducted  in  a  private  way.  Hearings  oi  classification  commit- 
tees should  be  made  public,  after  due  notice  to  interested  parties, 
imitidiig  state  commissions  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission A  record  of  facts  ami  arguments  should  be  made.  As 
rapidly  as  items,  or  groups  of  items,  have  been  disposed  oi  by 
flic  classification  committee  they  should  be  published  in  ni'cord- 
anee  with  law  In  ihe  case  oi  a  protest  to  this  commission,  the 
record  made  up  before  the  committee  should  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  On  the  basis  of  this  record,  sup- 
plemented when  necessary  hy  additional  inquiries,  the  commis- 
sion will  i>e  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  suspend  a  proposed 
change  in  classilication 

A  e-ompilaliou  of  classification  units,  expressing  the  relation  to 
one  another  of  weight,  space  and  value,  should  be  made,  as  far 
as  practicable,  for  every  item  in  the  classification,  and  given 
due  consideration. 

The  work  of  classification  should  be  confined  to  classification 
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as  such,  entirely  separate  from  the  question  of  rates  or  revenues 
of  carriers.  Classification  and  rates  and  revenues  should  be 
treated  separately.  Having  completed  a  new  classification  along 
the  lines  suggested,  each  carrier  can  readjust  its  rates  on  the 
basis  of  that  classification  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  its  ex- 
isting revenues.  The  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  certain  rev- 
enues and  the  level  of  particular  rates  or  schedules  arc  separate 
questions.  A  classification  is  a  universal  tariff  from  which  the 
schedules  of  individual  carriers  should  not  depart,  except  in 
cases  demanded  by  special  conditions.  Commodity  tariffs  in 
restricted  number  may  always  remain  a  necessity. 

The  classification  movement  since  1887,  with  a  brief  reference 
to  conditions  prior  to  that  date,  is  described  and  mention  made 
of  the  uniform  classification  of  1891. 

The  commission  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
greater  uniformity  in  classification.  Numerous  quotations,  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject,  from  decisions  and  annuat  reports  of  the 
commission  arc  given.  Reference  is  made  to  the  past  utterances 
of  the  commission  with  regard  to  the  elements  of  classification, 
an  enumeration  of  which  is  made. 

Generally  speaking,  carload  ratings  should  be  established 
whenever  carload  quantities  arc  offered  for  shipment  and  the 
public  interest  requires  it.  The  relative  merits  of  a  system  of 
any-quamity  ratings  as  compared  with  a  system  of  carload  and 
less-lhan-carload  ratings  left  for  future  consideration. 

Liberal  provisions  should  be  made  for  mixtures.  Artificial  re- 
strictions upon  mixtures  are  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  commerce,  with  a  tendency  to  militate  against  the 
small  man.  Mixtures  result  in  a  better  utilization  of  car  space; 
they  lessen  the  demands  upon  terminal  properties,  they  decrease 
the  expense  of  operation  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  freight. 
A  brief  statement  is  made  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
incorporation  in  western  classification  of  rule  10  of  official 
classification. 

An  excessive  difference  between  the  carload  and  less-than- 
carload  rates  on  the  same  commodity  results  in  an  undue  pref- 
erence to  the  carload  shipper.  Considerable  diversity  in  the 
spread  between  carload  ai.d  less-than-carload  ratings  is  revealed. 
The  relations  between  carload  and  less-than-carload  ratings 
should  be  established  in  accordance  with  some  consistent  prin- 
ciple throughout  the  classification  and  the  rate  schedules  which 
may  be  constructed  upon  it.  In  establishing  a  proper  relation, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  relative  cost  of  handling,  the 
demands  upon  terminal  properties  and  the  utilization  of 
equipment. 

Generally  speaking,  freight  cars  should  l>e  made  to  fit  the  busi- 
ness. Within  reasonable  limits  business  may  he  required  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  car. 

Carriers  should  take  into  consideration  both  the  physical  mini- 
mum and  the  commercial  minimum  in  deciding  upon  a  classifica- 
tion minimum  to  govern  carload  shipments  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  provide  themselves  with  cars  of  corresponding  sizes. 
What  these  shall  be  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts  applicable  to  each  individual  case.  The  physical  minimum 
is  that  minimum  which  represents  the  weight  or  bulk  quantities 
which  can  be  loaded  into  a  car  from  the  point  of  view  of  space 
or  the  theoretical  number  of  packages  capable  of  being  loaded 
into  a  car.  determined  by  dividing  the  cubical  contents  of  the  car 
by  the  cubical  contents  of  one  of  the  packages,  multiplied 
by  the  weight  of  the  package,  possibly  with  some  consideration 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  package.  The  commercial  minimum  is 
that  minimum  which  represents  the  unit  of  purchase  and  sale  of 
the  commodity  in  question  a*  established  by  custom  and  the 
conditions  existing  in  that  trade  and  in  the  territory  in  which  it 
governs  at  the  time  the  minimum  was  established.  The  physical 
minimum  would  consider  only  physical  loading  capacity,  while 
the  commercial  minimum  would  consider  in  addition  trade  re- 
quirements, conditions  of  manufacture,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption. 

From  a  classification  standpoint,  the  security  of  a  package  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  in  fixing  the  rating.  A  package 
which  is  less  desirable  from  a  transportation  standpoint  may  be 
given  a  higher  rating  than  one  which  is  more  desirable  The  ap- 
proval of  this  rule,  however,  does  not  sanction  disproportionate 
and  arbitrary  increases  in  the  rating  of  an  article  when  offered 
in  a  less  desirable  package.  Thrre  should  be  some  relation  be- 
tween the  increased  rating  anil  the  increase  in  the  risk,  difficulty 
of  handling,  and  other  proper  consideration".. 

In  the  present  proceeding  the  discussion  bearing  upon  a  grad- 


uate scale  has  centered  about  rule  6-B.  The  principle  of  this 
rule  is  correct.  It  promotes  economical  use  of  car  space  and  has 
a  tendency  to  check  the  careless  shipper.  The  restriction  of  the 
present  rule  to  light  and  bulky  articles  is  of  doubtful  propriety. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  universal  graduate  scale  probably  cannot 
be  devised.  The  loading  possibilities  of  different  commodities 
vary  so  widely  in  their  relation  to  differing  car  dimensions  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  different  scales  for  different  classe* 
of  commodities. 

The  rule  in  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company  v.  S.  Ry.  Co.,  19 
I.  C.  C,  79,  approved,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  initial  carrier  not 
only  to  advise  the  shipper  of  the  lower  rates  applying  in  case  of 
release  of  valuation,  but  when  informed  of  the  shipper's  desire 
to  avail  himself  of  such  lower  rates  to  obtain  the  shipper's  sig- 
nature in  accordance  with  the  tariffs. 

"Follow-lot"  shipments  should  be  marked  by  the  shipper  when- 
ever they  constitute  an  overflow  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
shipper  to  designate  the  dimensions  of  cars  required.  Where  the 
shipment  could  be  loaded  in  a  car  of  the  size  ordered  by  the 
shipper  and  two  cars  are  furnished  by  the  carrier,  the  marking, 
where  necessary,  should  be  done  by  the  carrier. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  delivering  carrier  to  collect  the  lawful 
rates  on  shipments  and  to  correct  any  errors  that  may  have  been 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  initial  carrier  in  billing  or  in  the  col- 
lection of  prepaid  charges.  This  includes  misbilling  due  to 
wrong  description  of  the  container.  A  provision  should  be  in- 
scrted  that,  if  the  classification  of  a  shipment  is  properly  raised 
at  the  point  of  destination,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the 
container,  the  initial  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  the  difference, 
unless  misrepresentation  was  made. 

Every  effort  of  the  carriers  to  compel  accuracy  and  honesty  in 
descriptions  of  freight  deserves  support.  Inadvertent  and  un- 
knowing misdescriptions  arc  unfortunate  in  their  possible  dis- 
criminatory effect;  conscious  misrepresentations  and  misdescrip- 
tions arc  criminal  and  should  be  rigorously  suppressed. 

It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  carriers  to  protect  other  freight 
from  commodities  which  are  likely  to  damage  it.  Certain  perish- 
able freight  may  at  times,  for  sufficient  reason,  be  refused  under 
proper  tariff  provision  or  the  classification. 

If  all  the  pieces  constituting  a  completed  article  are  offered  as 
one  shipment,  under  one  bill  of  lading,  the  freight  charge  should 
he  calculated  upon  a  rating  for  the  completed  article.  This  does 
not  prevent  a  shipper  from  billing  separately  each  constituent 
part  at  its  respective  rating. 

Carload  quantities  should  not  be  received  in  freight  houses. 
Storage  space  should  be  reserved  for  less-than-carload  shipments. 
Hut  when,  for  sufficient  reason,  a  carrier  has  actually  stored  and 
handled  carload  quantities  as  it  stores  and  handles  less-than- 
carload  quantities,  it  is  entitled  to  fair  compensation  for  the 
additional  service  performed. 

Brunswkk-Halke-Collender  Company  v.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Railuvy 
Company,  23  I.  C.  C,  395.  affirmed,  subject  to  the  further  investi- 
gation ordered  in  that  case.   (25  I.  C.  C.) 

By  requiring  a  substantial  minimum  to  be  loaded  of  each  com- 
modity in  the  mixture  it  would  become  impossible  to  defeat  the 
minimum  weight  requirements  of  the  others  by  including  in  the 
shipment  a  nominal  quantity  of  one.  Such  provision  should  be 
inserted  in  rule  21 -B. 

It  would  hardly  be  in  the  public  interest  to  require  carriers 
to  load  or  unload  large,  heavy,  bulky  less-than-carload  shipments 
at  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  stations  in  this  country  where 
they  do  not,  and  can  not,  maintain  crews  capahlc  of  handling 
consignments  of  this  character.  Carriers  should  advise  shippers 
at  the  time  shipments  arc  received  what  is  expected  of  them. 
This  rule,  like  all  others,  must  have  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. Section  crews  should  assist  shippers  wherever  possible  and 
practicable. 

"Shippers'  load  and  count."  In  connection  with  this  subject 
a  discussion  is  given  of  carriers'  liability  tinder  ordinary  bills 
of  lading  and  those  containing  similar  qualifying  clauses.  As 
this  subject  is  covered  by  pending  legislation  of  Congress  fixing 
the  liability  of  the  carriers,  the  commission  refrains  from  making 
recommendations. 

The  allowance  of  500  pounds  for  "dunnage"  should  be  continued. 

The  classification  should  cither  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
a  necessary  caretaker  of  perishable  freight  free  of  charge  or 
require  carriers  to  take  care  of  stoves  and  replenish  fuel  in 
transit  when  such  protection  is  required. 

While  carriers  may  provide  by  definite  tariff  provisions,  free 
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from  undue  discrimination,  for  the  advancement  of  storage  or 
transfer  charges,  the  commission  is  without  authority  to  compel 
then  to  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  established  law.  classification  properly  may 
not  be  predicated  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  an  article.  Use 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  evidence  of  value.  Value  has 
a  bearing  upon  rating  in  the  classification. 

The  restriction  of  the  mixture  of  machinery  and  machines  to 
articles  "necessary  for  the  initial  equipment"  is  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory. If  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  mixture,  this 
should  be  done  by  placing  a  limitation  upon  the  quantity  of  each 
article  that  may  be  shipped  in  a  mixed  car. 

In  connection  with  the  sliding  scale  of  minima  provided  by  ruh- 
6-B,  rules  protecting  the  minimum  on  the  size  of  car  ordered, 
similar  to  those  in  effect  in  western  trunk  line  exceptions  to  the 
classifications,  and  in  accord  with  our  decision  in  Noble  v.  B.  &■ 
O.  R.  fi.  Co.,  22  I.  C.  C,  432,  should  be  incorporated  in  western 
classification. 

In  instances  where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  actual  weight  of 
articles  shipped,  estimated  weights  per  unit  may  be  used.  The 
standard  weights  per  unit  must  be  fair  and  should  be  the  result 
of  careful  investigation.  The  simplicity  and  case  of  determina- 
tion under  this  system  arc  commendable. 

Individual  items  considered  in  this  report  arc  so  numerous 
and  varied  that  no  reference  can  be  made  to  them  in  the  head- 
notes. 

It  is  expected  that  carriers  will  revise  No.  51  and  direct  the 
future  development  of  classification  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  in  this  report.  (25  I.  C.  C,  442.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Arkansas  railroad  commission  has  adopted  "reciprocal" 
demurrage  rules,  to  become  effective  January  1,  providing  for 
penalizing  the  railways  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  car  for  the  first 
and  second  days,  $2  for  the  third  day.  $4  for  the  fourth  day, 
$5  for  the  fifth  day,  and  each  additional  day,  for  failure  to  fur- 
nish cars  when  ordered  by  shippers.  But  the  railways,  so  far  as 
we  have  learned,  continue  to  limit  the  charge  against  consignees 
to  one  dollar  a  day. 


COURT  NEWS. 


The  government  has  filed  a  complaint  in  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Los  Angeles  in  a  suit  against  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  and  subsidiary  oil  and  land  companies,  attack- 
ing the  railway's  title  to  45,726  acres  of  supposed  mineral- 
bearing  land  in  Fresno  county,  Cal.  The  action  is  based  upon 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  department 
of  the  interior  to  exclude  mineral-bearing  lands  in  issuing  pat- 
ents to  railways. 

Three  judges  of  the  federal  court  at  Portland,  Ore,  have 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  on  application  of  the  railways  of 
the  state,  restraining  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prescribing 
a  percentage  relation  between  the  various  classes  of  freight, 
which  was  passed  by  the  voters  at  the  recent  election  under 
the  initiative.  The  railways  were  required  to  file  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $55,000.  The  court  overruled  the  demurrers  of  the  at- 
torney general  to  the  petition  of  the  railways,  and  stated  that 
the  entire  issue  should  be  disposed  of  within  thirty  days. 

Judges  Warrington,  Knapp  and  Dcnnison  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  30,  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  government  against  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Kanawha  &  Michi- 
gan, the  Zanesville  &  Western,  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Continental  Coal  Company  and  the  Kanawha  & 
Hocking  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  favor  of  the  government, 
declaring  the  roads  guilty  of  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  ot 
the  Sherman  law.  The  government  charged  the  railroads  with 
attempting  to  control  the  mining,  transportation  and  sale  of 
bituminous  coal  from  the  mining  districts  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  The  Hocking  Valley  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  head  of  the  alleged  combination  and.  through 
its  influence  over  the  capital  stock  of  other  railroads  and  coat 
companies,  with  having  decided  the  output  of  coal  from  these 
regions, 


i.ailu»mi  Officers. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

D.  C.  Ecclcs  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Sumptcr  Valley, 
with  headquarters  at  Ogdcn,  Utah,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  David  Ecclcs. 

George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pefe  Marquette,  has  resigned  from  the  board,  and  Samuel  M. 
Pdton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  also  a  receiver 
of  the  Pcrc  Marquette,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pert 
Marquette. 

M.  C.  Kennedy,  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  has  been  elected  president  succeeding 
James  McCrca.  and  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  been  elected  also  vice-president  ol  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  succeeding  Mr  Kennedy,  and  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel  &  Terminal,  succeeding  James  McCrea. 

G.  L.  Peck,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
of  Pittsburgh,  has  Iwcn  elected  fifth  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  transportation  department.  C.  M.  South,  chief  clerk  to  first 
vice-president,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  following  have  been  appointed  assistant  comp- 
trollers; J.  13.  Briltain,  first  assistant  to  the  comptroller,  J.  W. 
Orr,  second  assistant  to  the  comptroller,  and  John  Hurst,  general 
accountant,  all  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oswald  J.  DeRousse.  whose  appointment  as  general  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

  born   on    February  18, 

1867,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  on  July 
18.  1884.  as  a  telegraph 
operator,  at  Philadelphia. 
On  June  28.  1885,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  &  Norfolk, 
in  the  office  of  A.  J.  Cas- 
satt,  president,  where  he 
remained  until  March. 
1897,  when  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  that 
company.  Upon  the 
election  of  Mr.  Cassatt 
to  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
on  June  9.  1899,  Mr. 
DeRousse  was  trans- 
ferred to  Broad  street 
station  and  appointed 
chief  clerk  of  the  office 
of  the  president,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound  will  hereafter  be 
operated  as  the  Fuget  Sound  Lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  H.  R.  Williams,  president  of  the  Puget  Sound,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
A.  M.  Ingcrsoll.  vice-president  of  the  Pugct  Sound,  is  vice- 
president  at  Tacoma.  All  subordinate  officers  of  the  legal  and 
accounting  departments  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Si  Pugct 
Sound  arc  appointed  to  the  same  positions,  respectively,  with  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Ivy  Ledbctler  Lee,  whose  appointment  as  executive  assistant, 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Cedartown,  Ga.,  on  July 
16,  1877;  after  graduation  from  Princeton  University  with  the 
degree  of  A.  I!,  in  1898,  he  did  post-graduate  work  at  Harvard 
and  Columbia  universities.  He  was  then  engaged  in  editorial 
work  until  his  appointment  as  press  representative  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  operators,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  corpo- 
rations, l-'rom  1908  to  1909  he  was  in  charge  of  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  since  1910  was  general 
European  manager  for  Harris.  Winthrop  &  Company,  bankers, 
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ami  n«iw  returns  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  with  office  at  liro.nl  street  station.  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Allien  John  County,  who  has  been  appointed  special  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  l>orn  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  August 
I.  1K71.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  that 
city,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Wharton 
School  o  f  Finance, 
Transportation  and  Ac- 
counting, in  1908.  as 
Bachelor  of  Science  in 
economics.  He  began 
railway  work  in  July 
1885.  in  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western 
Railway,  of  Ireland  On 
November  20.  1890.  lie 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, as  clerk  in  the  sec- 
retary's department.  In 
June.  1898.  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk,  and 
on  December  1.  1900. 
was  made  assistant  to 
the  secretary.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
February.  1901.  and  later  of  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  & 
W  ashington,  the  Northern  Central,  and  other  companies  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  Kast  of  Pittsburgh  anil  Kric,  and 
also  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Employees' 
Saving  Fund  Since  June,  1906.  he  has  served  as  assistant  to 
Samuel  Rea.  vice-president,  and  he  now  goes  with  him  to  the 
president's  office.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  Richmond-Wash- 
ington Company.  Mr.  County  served  with  Mr.  Rea  as  one  of 
the  mediator-  in  the  New  York  subway  situation. 

Operating  Officers. 

The  title  of  G.  \V  Clark,  superintendent  of  the  Central  New 
England,  w tilt  office  at  Hartford.  Conn,  has  been  changed  to 
general  super intcndcnt. 

J.  G.  Code,  general  sitficrintcndcnt  of  the  Wheeling  &  1-akr 

F.  rie.  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Waliash-Pilts- 
burgh  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing H.  W.  McMaster,  resigned. 

H  W  McMaster.  receiver  and  general  manager  of  the  Wahash- 
Pittsburgh  Terminal,  ha-  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Hrie.  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland.  0. 
The  position  of  general  superintendent,  heretofore  held  by  J. 

G.  Code,  has  been  abolished. 

1).  J.  Evans,  trainmaster  of  the  I  .alee  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Toledo  division,  succeeding  \\  .  F.  SchafT.  pro- 
moted, and  W.  H.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Toledo  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Evans, 

J.  A.  Shepherd,  general  manager  of  the  Western  Maryland, 
at  Baltimore.  Md..  having  resigned,  his  former  position  has 
iweii  aboHihed  and  A.  R.  Merrick  superintendent  of  the 
Saginaw-Ionia  division  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  office  at 
Saginaw,  Mich  ,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Western  Maryland,  with  office  at  llallimore. 

Itenjamin  McKccn.  general  manager  of  the  Yandalia.  with 
office  at  St  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  G.  L. 
Peck,  promoted,  ami  E  T  Whiter,  superintendent  of  the  Faslern 
division  of  the  Northwest  system,  has  l>een  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Northwest  system,  succeeding  A.  M. 
Schoyer.  Iioth  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa  Mr.  Schoyer's 
new  position  has  not  yet  been  announced,  as  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Yandalia  has  not  yet  taken  place 


H.  W.  Sheridan,  superintendent  of  the  Sacramento  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Sacramento,  Cal..  has  been  appointed 
leneral  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Western  Railroad  and 
Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company, 
the  Louisiana  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans.  La.,  succeeding  W.  M.  Hobbs,  resigned  to 
engage  in  other  business. 

E.  E.  Gray,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  at  Gunnison,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  First  division,  with  office  at  Pueblo,  Colo., 
succeeding  R  T.  McGraw.  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Fourth  division,  with  headquarter*  at  Alamosa,  Colo.,  to 
succeed  I.  H.  Luke,  who  takes  the  place  of  O.  J.  Ogg.  super- 
intendent of  the  Second  division  at  Salida,  Colo 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  hereafter  will  be 
operated  as  the  Puget  Sound  Lines  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  P.  C.  Hart,  general  superintendent  of  the  Puget 
Sound,  lias  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Seattle.  Wash.,  and  all  subordinate  officers  of  the  operating  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  arc  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  positions  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul. 

Traffic  Officers. 

E.  D.  Perkins  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Bartlctt  Western,  with  office  at  Martlet!. 
Tex.,  succeeding  E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  promoted. 

Thomas  G.  Smiley,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  man- 
ager in  charge  of  ihe  freight  traffic  department,  with  office  at 
Baltimore,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

A.  K.  Ragsdale,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  heen  appointed  gen- 
eral baggage  agent,  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  in  place 
of  L  N.  Turner,  who  hereafter  will  have  charge  of  the  ticket 
requisitions. 

J.  B.  Payne,  who  recently  was  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Louisiana  Lines  of  the  Texas  &.  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding II  L.  Redtield,  resigned. 

J.  T.  Hendricks,  whose  appointment  as  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  announced  in  our  issue  of  December  27.  will  also  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  St  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  Sr  Southern.  A 
sketch  of  Mr.  Hendricks'  railway  career  was  published  in  the 
Rnilnay  Agt  Castile  of  November  1,  1912,  page  857. 

R.  J.  McKay,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  first  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,  to  succeed  T.  G. 
Roehrn.  resigned,  and  the  office  of  general  passenger  agent  is 
abolished  W.  C.  Mueller,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at 
St.  Louis,  ha*  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  passenger 
department,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  O.  P.  Bennett  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  freight  department,  •with  office  at 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  A.  F.  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  travel- 
ing freight  agent,  with  office  at  Minneapolis. 

J  G.  Hollenbeck,  a— istant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  has  been 
■ppOtMtd  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron 
Mountain  System,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  B.  H. 
Payne,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties  in  the  passenger 
department  at  St.  1-ouis.  on  account  of  continued  ill  health.  F. 
E.  Schroeder.  chief  clerk  to  the  passenger  traffic  manager,  has 
been  appointed  a— islam  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  at  Little  Rock,  succeeding  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  and  II.  H. 
Blltlcr,  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  passenger  traffic  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  l-ouis.  in  charge  of  rates,  tariff 
bureau,  etc. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  will  hereafter  lie 
operated  as  the  Puget  Sound  Lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
He  St.  Paul.  R.  M.  Calkins,  traffic  manager  of  the  Puget  Sound, 
has  l«-en  made  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Seattle.  Wash. 
J.  R.  Ycitch.  a-sistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Puget  Sound,  has 
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In-t-n  appointed  assistant  to  the  traffic  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  F.  D,  Burroughs,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Puget  Sound,  lias  Iwcn  appointed  general  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Seattle.  G.  W.  Hil.l.ard.  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Puget  Sound,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  Seattle,  and  all  subordinate  officers  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  positions  with  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 

St-  Paul-  ,  ~~ 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

Michael  McGraw  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  headquarters  at  liloomington,  111.,  to 
succeed  \V.  E.  1-adlcy,  resigned. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  hereafter  will  be 
operated  as  the  Puget  Sound  Lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
it  St.  Paul,  and  E.  O,  Kceder.  chief  engineer  of  the  Puget  Sound, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer,  with  office  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

R.  K.  Wallace  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive 
operation  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  and  Illinois  divisions  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  S  T.  Patter- 
ion  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of 
the  Arkansas  division,  with  office  at  Little  Hock.  Ark.  F.  Con- 
nolly has  heen  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation 
of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  and  Kansas  divisions,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hcrington,  Kan.,  and  C  S.  Yeaton  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of  the  Oklahoma  division, 
with  office  at  El  Reno.  Okla. 

W.  J.  Tollenon.  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  me- 
cnanical  superintendent  of  the  kock  Island  Lines  in  full  charge 

of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment. T.  Kumncy, 
assistant  to  second  vice- 
president  in  cliargc  of 
the  mechanical  depart- 
ment having  resigned, 
his  former  position  has 
been  abolished.  Mr. 
Tollcrton  was  born  in 
1870  at  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  in 
high  school.  He  began 
railway  work  as  a  ma- 
a     :*Uf'    "  chinist  apprentice  on  the 

i  /St.  Paul  &  lHiluth,  now 

Ai  /     a  part  of  the  Northern 

jk*      mw       ,k-  and  aftcr  a  shon 

" *  i  '" ^M£>>.  was  a  fireman  on 

W'flrlllV'  the  °maha  Railway.  He 
^W^^ttT  Xl^QBF  went  to  the  Union  Pa- 

<ific      lm  u  forc"ian- 
^^■^■^  and     afterwards  was 

general     foreman.  In 
W.  J.Touerton  |8%  |,e  was  appointed 

master  mechanic  of  the  Utah  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
and  in  190?  was  made  master' mechanic  of  the  Idaho,  I  tan  ami 
Montana  divisions  of  the  same  road  with  office  at  Pocatcllo. 
Idaho  He  went  to  the  Uock  Istand  in  July.  1906  as  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  in  charge  of  lines  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  office  at  Topeka.  Kan.,  and  was  promoted  in 
\pril  1907,  to  assistant  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In 
May,  1912.  his  title  was  changed  to  mechanical  superintendent. 
Purchasing  Officer*. 

The  office  of  H.  W.  Davies.  purchasing  agent  of  the  Norfolk 
Southern,  at  Norfolk.  Va  ,  has  been  abolished,  and  Mr.  Davies 
has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

W  G   Phelps,  chief  clerk  to  the  second  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant purchasing  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  fa. 
Special  Officers. 

F  G  Athearn.  manager  of  the  bureau  of  economics  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business,  effective  January' 


Equipment  <mfc  £ttj>pUe*. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  10  mikado  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered  15  consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Carolina  it  North  Western  has  ordered  4  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Hakriman  Lines  arc  closing  negotiations  for  about  200 
locomotives  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company. 

The  Cl-ha  Railroad  has  ordered  4  ten-wheel  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cylinders  will  be  IX  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  52  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will 
be  127,000  lbs. 

CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Newburgh  &  South  Shore  is  in  the  market  for  175 
freight  cars. 

The  Michigan  Central  will  build  400  box  cars  at  the  com- 
pany's shops. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  considering  the  purchase  >»f  some  pas- 
senger cqu:pment. 

The  Chicago.  Ruck  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  500  gondola 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  1,000  box  cars.  200  refrigerator  cars,  and  50  caboose  cars. 

IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  about  2,400  tons 
of  structural  material. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel.— There  has  been  a  let  up  in  the 
volume  of  orders  placed  during  the  past  week,  particularly  as 
regards  the  orders  placed  with  the  independent  companies. 
Orders  on  the  books  of  all  the  companies  are  so  heavy,  however, 
that  they  continue  to  operate  at  as  near  their  full  capacity  as 
possible,  and  they  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  delivering  ship- 
ments in  contract  time.  The  orders  placed  with  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration have  been  satisfactory  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
unfilled  tonnage  on  the  books  of  that  company  is  expected  for 
December.  Prices  are  firm,  but  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any 
indication  of  increases  in  the  near  future. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 

The  Granii  Trunk  Pacific  has  called  for  tenders  for  ma- 
chines, tools,  motors,  furnaces,  cranes,  etc.,  for  the  equip- 
ment of  its  car  shops  at  Transcona,  Manitoba.  Specifications  and 
forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  W.  J.  Press, 
mechanical  engineer.  Ottawa,  Ont.  All  tenders  must  be  in  by 
February  13,  1913.   

North  Yorkshire  Dales  Railway.  England— This  com- 
pany's bill  will  propose  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  con- 
struct railwavs  which  will  in  effect  extend  the  Yorkshire  Dales 
Railway  from  its  present  northern  termination  at  Grassington 
so  as  to  make  junctions  with  the  Northallerton  &  Hawcs  line 
of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  at  Leyburn  and  with  the  Rich- 
mond branch  of  the  same  company  at  Scorton.  Running  powers 
will  be  asked  for  over  the  Midland  Railway  from  Colnc  to  Skip- 
ton,  over  the  Yorkshire  Dales  Railway  from  Skipton  to  Grass- 
ington. over  the  North  Eastern  Railway  between  Leyburn  and 
Northallerton,  with  the  use  of  these  stations  and  intermediate 
stations,  and  over  the  North  Eastern  Railway  between  Scorton. 
Darlington  and  Middlesbrough,  with  the  use  of  these  stations 
and  intermediate  stations.  Working  and  trafl.c  arrangements 
are  sought  with  the  Midland.  North  Eastern  and  \orkshire  Dales 
railways. 
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The  Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  lias  changed 
its  name  to  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Company. 

The  Drcssel  Railway  Lamp  Works.  NTcw  York,  has  dis- 
continued its  office  in  the  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago. 

Samuel  E.  Barrett,  president  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company.  Chicago,  with  office  in  that  city,  died  on  December 
29.  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  moved  its  New- 
York  office  from  SO  Church  street,  to  30  Church  street.  This 
office  is  in  charge  of  C.  S.  Reed,  eastern  sales  manager. 

W.  P.  Steele  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  New  York,  with  office 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Steele  will  perform  the  duties  heretofore  as- 
signed to  him  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  president. 

J.  B.  Ennis  has  been  appointed  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  New  York,  with  office  in 
that  city  Mr  F.nnis  will  perform  the  duties  formerly  assigned 
to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering,  except  the  chief 
engineer  will  report  directly  to  the  president  on  construction 
and  shop  engineering  matters. 

Charles  Kennedy,  railroad  representative  for  Brown  &  Com- 
pany. Inc.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  at  Chicago,  died  on  De- 
cember 18.  at  Niagara-on-lhc-Lakc,  Ont..  at  the  age  of  70.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  first  engaged  in  building  railroads  in  the  oil  coun- 
try in  Pennsylvania,  and  later  became  a  locomotive  engineman 
on  the  old  Chicago,  Burlington  &  St.  Paul.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  grievance  committee  at  the  time  of  the  strike  of  the 
Burlington  enginemen.  Later  he  was  connected  with  the  National 
Tube  Company  and  the  Ewald  Iron  Company,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  has  been  railroad  representative  for  Brown  &  Company  since 
1898.  He  is  succeeded  by  George  11.  Likert.  formerly  master 
mechanic  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  plant  of  the  H.  W.  JohnsManville  Company,  at  Man- 
ville,  N.  J  .  which  has  just  been  completed,  c  onsists  of  nine  build- 
ings, each  having  an  average  length  of  1,000  ft.,  and  each  being 
a  separate  factory  capable  of  being  opcr3t>.-ci  as  an  independent 
unit  The  total  combined  floor  area  cf  all  the  buildings  is  about 
1.000.000  sq  ft.  These  buildings  are  of  fireproof  construction, 
being  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete  with  roofs  of  J-M  Asbestos 
roofing.  The  lighting  and  ventilating  systems  arc  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  the  best  operating  condition*  for  the  employees.  The 
plant  is  located  on  a  tract  of  320  acres  and  the  company's  five 
mile  railroad  connects  directly  with  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  About  3000 
men  will  be  employed  at  this  plant,  making  a  total  of  7,000  who 
are  now  employed  by  the  company. 

C.  W.  Kelly,  who  for  some  years  past  has  been  connected 
with  Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.  as  railroad  salesman  for  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  territory  west,  has  resigned  this  position  and 
has  taken  offices  in  the  People's  Gas  building.  Chicago,  under 
the  firm  name  of  t«c  Kelly-Derby  Company.  The  new  company 
will  handle  a  general  line  of  waterworks  supplies,  as  well  as  wire 
cloth  screens,  crucible  and  rubber  accounts.  Mr.  Kelly  for  main 
years  heforc  his  connection  with  Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.  was 
connected  with  llie  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  various  capaci- 
ties. His  last  seven  years  with  the  r«ad  were  spent  as  superin- 
tendent of  bridges  and  buildings  and  water  service.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  ot  directors  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliamc;  Association,  and  of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Supply 
Mill's  Association.  Mr.  Derby  »•»»  for  scvtral  years  connected 
with  the  United  Stales  Wind.  Engine  &  Pump  Cmnpanv.  later 
with  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  for  two  years,  and  for  the  n.tst 
two  years  has  been  president  of  the  Tweedy.  Hood  &•  Finlen 
Company  which  company  has  been  merged  with  the  Kcllv- 
Dtrby  Company.   

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Union*—  The  Jefferson  Union  Company.  Lexington.  Mass, 
has  published  an  interesting  little  folder  which  outline  the 
work  of  Hmnarck  and  discusses  the  advantages  of  Jefferson 
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Burlington  Belt  Line.— Organized  by  residents  of  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  to  build  from  Burlington  southeast,  to  Beardstown, 
HI.,  about  65  miles. 

Carolina  Railroad—  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $175,000 
and  headquarters  at  Kinston,  N.  C.  to  build  from  Kinston  north 
to  Snowhill,  about  20  miles.  The  incorporators  include  I.  C. 
Millard,  M.  S.  Hawkins  and  H.  Hanlcy,  of  Norfolk,  Va  ,  and 
W.  H.  Hayes.  Kinston.  N.  C. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sai.-lt  Ste.  Marie.— A  contract  has 
hecn  given  Foley  Brothers,  Welch  &  Stewart,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  build  an  extension  from  Ambrose,  N.  D.,  to  a  point  in  Mon- 
tana 75  miles  west  of  Ambrose. 

Moberlv,  Huntsvilix  &  Randolph  Springs. — 1  neorporated  in 
Missouri  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  build  from  Randolph 
Springs.  Mo,  east  to  Moberly  in  Randolph  county,  12  miles. 
The  directors  include  C.  H.  Damcron,  W.  T.  Dameron,  G.  P. 
Dameron  and  W.  M.  Evans,  all  of  Huntsville,  Mo. 

Mount  Ida.  Ouachita  Valley  &  Hot  SmtNcs.^An  officer 
writes  that  in  addition  to  the  work  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  C  C.  Godman,  general  manager  and  superintendent 
of  construction,  from  Mount  Ida,  Ark.,  south  to  a  connection 
with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  North  Caddo 
Gap.  10  miles,  the  company  has  projected  a  40-mile  extension 
from  Mount  Ida  cast  to  Hot  Springs.  Work  on  the  extension 
is  to  be  carried  out  during  1913.  G.  Cox,  president,  Mount  Ida. 
(September  13,  p.  491.) 

National  Railways  of  Mexico— The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  shows  that  four  contract* 
were  entered  into  during  the  year  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications and  Public  Works  of  Mexico.  Two  of  the  con- 
tracts modify  concessions  already  granted  and  the  other  two 
relate  to  the  construction  of  new  lines.  The  amended  contracts 
cover  the  line  between  Durango  in  the  state  of  the  same  name 
and  Canitis,  Zacatecas.  with  a  branch  to  Sombrerete,  a  total  of 
about  175  miles.  This  work  is  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  line*  will  be  put  in  operation  soon.  The  con- 
tracts also  include  the  line  to  connect  Penjamo,  Guanajuato,  with 
Ajuno,  Michoacan.  The  work  is  well  advanced.  The  new  con- 
cessions call  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  a  point  on  the 
Intcroccanic  near  San  Francisco,  about  28  miles  from  Vera  Cruz, 
to  be  built  via  Tamos  to  the  Port  of  Matamoros,  in  the  State  of 
Taniaulipas.  and  for  a  line  from  Allende  to  San  Carlos,  both  in 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  line 
to  Las  Vacas,  in  the  same  state.  Authority  has  also  been  given  to 
the  company  to  take  up  certain  portions  of  the  existing  lines  to 
a  length  corresponding  to  some  of  the  lines  covered  by  the  new 
concessions.  During  the  year  the  company  also  carried  out  a 
large  amount  of  betterment  work,  including  the  protection  of 
banks  and  drainage,  grade  reductions  and  changes  of  tine,  tunnel 
improvements,  improvements  to  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts  and 
putting  in  heavier  rails  to  replace  lighter  sections ;  also  new 
ballast.  The  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  from  Durango  to  Llano  Grande  have  somewhat  de- 
layed the  work ;  it  is  exacted  that  the  line  will  he  put  in  operation 
before  the  close  of  1912.  On  the  line  from  Durango  to  Canitas, 
on  a  section  of  100  miles  out  of  Durango  about  all  the  grading 
and  masonry  work  is  finished  and  64  per  cent  of  the  track  hying 
has  been  finished.  Work  is  under  way  on  the  rest  of  the  line 
The  company  expects  to  have  the  work  finished  from  Penjamo 
to  Ajuno  and  the  line  open  for  operation  Ik  fore  the  close  of 
1912.  A  contract  was  let  early  in  1912  to  build  from  Allende 
Coahuila  to  Las  V  acas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Del  Rio, 
Texas.  73.32  miles.  It  is  now  proposed,  however,  to  build  only 
4971  miles  t>>  the  Hacienda  of  San  Carlos  A  contract  was  en- 
tered into  with  the  federal  government  of  Mexico  in  March,  to 
build  a  coast  line  from  Matamoros.  to  San  Francisco,  a  total  of 
NO  48  miles  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  f~<3  miles  must  be 
finished  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract, 
and  63  miles  must  be  finished  each  succeeding  year;  the  whole 
line  to  be  completed  within  ten  years  A  contract  has  been  let 
for  carrying  out  the  work  on  the  first  63  miles  from  Tampico 
south. 
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Niagara,  St.  Catharines  &  Toronto  (Electric) —Application 
is  being  made  to  the  Canadian  parliament  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  build  the  following  lines:  From  Port  Colborne,  Ont., 
easterly  to  Fort  Erie  and  from  Fort  Erie  to  Niagara  Falls ;  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  Niagara  on  the  Lake,  thence  to  St.  Catharines; 
from  Welland  westerly  to  Brant  ford;  from  the  terminus  of  the 
St.  Catharines  and  Niagara  Central  line  to  Fort  Erie,  and  an  ex- 
tension via  Hamilton  to  Toronto. 

Pacific  Ik  Hudson  Bay— Application  is  being  made  to  the 
Canadian  parliament  for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  from 
Kimsquit,  B.  C,  at  the  head  of  Dean  channel,  northeast  following 
the  Dean  river,  Sigutla  lake.  Kwalchola  lake,  Entiaco  river  and 
the  upper  Nechaco  river  to  Fort  Frascr,  thence  via  Fort  St. 
Jamcs  on  Stuart  lake.  Fort  McLcod.  crossing  the  Parsnip  river 
through  the  Pine  river  pass  to  Coalbrook.  to  Dunvegan  along  the 
Peace  river  to  Peace  River  Landing.  Alb ,  thence  easterly  via  the 
headwaters  of  Bear  river  to  Athabasca  river  and  Fort  McMur- 
ray,  then  crossing  the  Athabasca  river  and  following  the  Clear- 
water and  Churchill  rivers  to  the  proposed  Canadian  govern- 
ment Hudson  Bay  railway  south  of  Washaiowaka  lake  and  to 
Fort  Churchill  or  Port  Nelson  on  Hudson  Bay.  Permission  is 
also  asked  to  increase  the  capital  from  $5,000,000  to  $25,000,000, 
and  to  authorize  it  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  railways. 
W.  F.  Brougham.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  is  acting  for  the  applicants. 

Paris  &  Mount  Pleasant.— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  as  soon  as  the  extension  from  Bogata.  Tex.,  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  28  miles,  is  put  in  operation  it  is  the  intention  to  extend 
the  road  northwest  from  Paris  to  Atoka,  Okla.,  and  to  the  Lehigh 
coal  fields,  about  60  miles,  connecting  with  lines  running  to 
Oklahoma  City.  It  is  understood  that  an  extension  is  to  be 
built  south  from  Mount  Pleasant  to  a  connection  with  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  cither  at  Daingerfield  or  at  Pitts- 
burg, about  IS  miles.    (June  7,  p.  1263.) 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Dallas,  Tex.— It  is  announced  that  work  is  to  be  started  within 
sixty  to  ninety  days  on  a  new  union  passenger  station  for  the 
Dallas  Union  Terminal  Company,  which  is  to  cost  about  $4,- 
000X100.  The  city  commissioners  have  passed  the  necessary  ordi- 
nances, financial  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  the  company 
has  adopted  the  architect's  plans.  The  building  will  be  350  ft. 
long,  210  ft  wide  and  70  ft.  high. 

DcLutn,  Minn.— The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  will 
shortly  let  a  contract  for  a  new  ore  dock  at  the  head  of  the 
takes,  to  be  built  of  concrete  and  steel,  and  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $2,750,000,  The  dock  will  have  384  pockets  of  a  storage 
capacity  of  300  tons  each. 

Mexico  City.  Mexico.— The  report  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  shows  that  in  order  to 
provide  a  terminal  station  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  accommodate 
all  passenger  and  freight  business,  plans  have  been  made  and 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  for  a  new  station.  No  work 
has  yet  been  done,  but  preliminary  details  are  well  advanced 
Plans  have  also  been  made  tor  putting  up  a  new  terminal  station 
at  San  Luis  Potosi.  During  the  year  new  passenger  stations  were 
put  up  at  Iguala,  at  Cuernavaca,  at  Colima  and  at  Aguascalicntcs 
New  freight  stations  were  built  at  Iguala  and  at  Linares,  and  a 
combined  passenger  and  freight  station  at  Balsas. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  just  com- 
pleted a  new  freight  house  750-ft.  long,  30-ft.  wide  and  5  stories 
high,  together  with  a  yard  of  10  tracks,  a  transfer  platform  500-ft 
long  and  a  team  track  yard  of  5  tracks. 

Seattle.  Wash. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound  has 
taken  out  building  permit.-  for  a  new  lumber  dock  and  additions 
to  its  machine  shops,  roundhouse,  blacksmith  shop,  woodworking 
shop  and  paint  shop.  Work  is  nearing  completion  on  an  ocean 
warehouse  500  x  175  ft 

South  Tacoma,  Wash  — The  Northern  Pacific  has  filed  plans 
with  the  city  for  an  addition  to  its  shops  in  South  Tacoma.  in- 
cluding a  new  paint  shop  144  ft.  .x  100  ft. 

Tacoma,  Wash  — The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  .Sound  has 
filed  plans  with  the  city  l.uilding  inspector  for  now  ocean  docks 
of  concrete  steel  construction. 


Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic— The  federal  court  has  ap- 
pointed E.  T.  Lamb,  general  manager,  as  a  co-receiver  with 
H  M.  Atkinson,  succeeding  S  L.  Schoonmaker,  resigned. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.— The  following  subsidiaries  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  have  been  merged  under  the  name  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania :  Pittsburgh  &  Con- 
nellsville,  the  Berlin  Railroad,  the  Salisbury  Railroad,  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  &  Broad  Ford,  the  Ohio  &  Baltimore  Short  Line,  the 
Somerset  &.  Cambria,  the  Glenwood  Railroad  arid  the  Fayette 
County  Railroad. 

Canada  Southern  — Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Company,  New 
York,  arc  offering  a  part  of  the  new  $22,500,000  5  per  cent, 
bonds  at  106,  yielding  4.68  per  cent,  income  on  the  investment. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  Michigan  railroad  commission 
has  authorized  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates. It  is  understood  that  no  part  of  this  issue  is  to  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  present. 

Detroit  &  Central  New  York.— Stockholders  are  to  vote  on 
January  13,  on  the  question  of  leasing  this  road  to  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— See  an  item  in  General 
News  in  regard  to  the  contract  with  the  Pullman  Company. 

Norwood  &  St.  Lawrence.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Cora- 
mission  has  authorized  the  company  to  sell  $200,000  additional 
first  mortgage  bonds  at  90. 

Pere  Marquette.— George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  board, 
has  resigned. 

San  Diego  &  Arizona. — It  is  rumored,  according  to  press  reports 
from  San  Diego,  that  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Company,  which  own 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  and  a  minority  interest  in  the 
Rock  Island  Company,  have  bought  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona, 
which  runs  from  San  Diego  to  Ysidro,  Cal„  14  miles,  and 
which  started  work  some  time  ago  on  an  extension  through 
California,  Lower  California  and  Mexico  towards  Coyote 
Wells. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.— The  receiver  has  been  authorized  to 
issue  $2,425,000  receiver's  certificates  to  pay  for  1,300  freight 
cars,  '20  locomotives,  and  to  pay  for  bridge  and  dock  work. 


London  &  South  Western  Railway.  England.— Widening 
between  Twickenham  and  Richmond  of  the  Windsor  line  and 
of  the  Kensington  &  Richmond  line,  and  further  money  powers 
arc  among  the  chief  objects  of  the  bill  to  be  promoted  by  this 
company.  It  is  also  proposed  to  cancel  the  existing  leases  of 
1894  and  1902  to  the  company  of  the  separate  undertakings  of 
the  North  Cornwall  Railway  known  as  the  Launceston  &  Dcla- 
bole  and  the  Padstow  lines,  and  to  authorize  a  new  lease  in 
perpetuity  to  the  company  of  the  whole  of  the  North  Cornwall 
Railway  undertaking,  including  the  Launceston  &  Halwill, 
Launceston  &  Delabole,  Wadcbridge  and  Padstow  lines. 

Northern  Junction  Railway,  England.— The  Northern 
Junction  Railway,  a  new  company,  seeks  incorporation  with 
power  to  construct  20  railways  making  connections  with  exist- 
ing lines  in  the  outskirts  of  London  The  proposed  lines  will 
make  junctions  with  the  London  &  South  Western  and  North 
&  South  Western  Junction  railways  at  Brentford,  with  the 
Ealing  &  South  Harrow  line  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way near  Hanwell,  with  the  Acton  &  High  Wycombe  line  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Brcntham  Halt,  with  the  Great 
Central  Railway  at  Wembley  Hill,  with  the  Metropolitan  & 
Great  Central  Joint  Railway  at  Wembley  Park,  and  with  the 
following  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  f.  e.,  with"  the 
High  Barnct  branch  at  Finchley.  and  with  the  Enfield  branch 
anil  the  main  line  at  Wood  Green.  The  places  to  be  traversed 
r>y  the  proposed  lines  will  be  Brentford.  Ealing,  Acton,  Hanwell. 
GrcentYird,  Perivalc,  Twyford,  Wembley.  Kingsbury'.  Hendon, 
Finchley.  Fricrn  Barnct.  Hornsey,  Wood  Green  and  Southgate. 
The  promoters  ask  for  authority  to  enter  into  working  and  other 
agreements  with  the  Great  Central  and  Great  Northern  rail- 
ways- 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  FERR0CARRILE8  NACION ALES  DE  MEXICO. 

(X.sttnXAL  Railway*  0*  Mrxico.) 

Murcn  OttKII                                      Ngw  Yonic  Orrtcx:  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES, 

BacL'HM  Cum  nr  Bolivax.  Xo.  19.                              No.  25  Him»  StXKT.  The  rrperalion  of  the  various  Subsidiary  Companies  and  of  lease]  ami 

  controlled  lines  ha*  been  continued,  particular  attention  having  Turn  given 

To  the  Sk«reholder$:  to  im|irovintt  the  properties.    To  this  end  and  to  aid  in  their  development 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  in  compliance  m it h  the  pro-  <nd  (.togreM  rmancial  assistance  was  giyen  some  of  them  during  the  year. 

™».  of  Article  sit  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Company.  I  have  the  honor  to  '''*'"«  considered  madvisable  for  said  comisa.l.cs  to  endeavor  to  obtaix 

preset  to  you  the  following  report  relative  to  the  afTails  of  the  Company  '•»'                    ,u"1*           r«jj"  "»■*«?  »*•"«  »»         J'*™'*  °<  11 

C  K  2*2  year  Jul,   1.  ,911.  to  June  30.  ,9.2.  EH***-  to  the  Vet.  C,u.  Isthmus 

RX.  HAV..K  AMi  I'AVMKVr  OF  SFCIR1T.KS  CALLED  FOR  ^'^^ «^  ^^K^^Wa: 

tONvLRSIOV  ,i„„  0f  branch  lines.    To  ume  .Uie  there  had  1««  loaned  to  the  Pan- 

The  deposit  of  securities  under  Hie  Plan  for  the  Readjustment  and  L'nion  American    Railroad    Company,    under    term*   similar    to    those  mentioned 

-.1  Mexican  Central  Railway  Comfray  Limited  and  National  Railroad  Cool-  ab.»e,  the  sum  of  $2,t02,Sl(.S.JJ  (pesos!   in  ordei  that  it  might  niees  its 

|wny   of    MfiXSCO   has   continued,   though   in   less   number.     The  securities  financial  requirements. 

remaining  uruleposilcd  are  shown  in  the  following  From  the  amounts  loaned  to  these  Companies  there  should  be  deducted 

_                                       ~                    .                             ,  ftom  '.hat  to  the  Vera  Crui  to  Isthmus  Railroad  $127.990."J  (pesos),  and 

Sr.I.u.s,  or  Sgcramgx  Drrosnxo  to  Juki  JO,  1912.  tx  Acro.DANCX  Uom   lha|   to  ,he   ,,,„  Amcricl„   Kailro^t   Company   $  1 .1 57.57*  72  (pesos! 

with  rM  FlM  or  Ann  6.  IMS.  tmttmUUUmi  dencit  from  the  result  of  operations  of  the  former  road  for 

a                                         _          .   „.„„,.„  ..  „.          ,  ,„,.„,  the  year  ended  Jure  JO.  1912.  and  of  tile  l'an  American  for  the  two  years 

Sxcrxirisx  or  Mrx.CAS  CgxilAl  Railwav  O.ufaxv  Limitid.  ,.„,,.,,  lhc  ,amE  J,,,  cau,,j  pnncjpa|iy  by  heavy  expenditure,  for  renewal. 

rn                           I'm  »n<l  betterments.    As  the  shareholders  arc  aware,  under  the  terms  of  th« 

lsstm.           DnWIfW,     (  ui.  Onsr.s.iDixr..  Cur.  eontratla  whereby  the  shares  of  said  companies  wctc  acquired,  this  Com 

Priority  Fur  I'ei  panv  obligated  itself  to  meet  such  deficits. 

(  ml    lloiid.  $6.J9;,dv>ii  i  t      $j.;:.'.J   r  '  1  r     $1,174  U  •       »'  I'.iim.uit   lo  the  Irm.  ..I   ll  Hart   ,  ivrrirtg   the  I'.it.ha-.     il  shales 

Fii'l  Moitaage  of  the    l'an  American    Railroad   Company,   the   guaiantv   of  lerrocarrilc. 

Hor.<i                       264.06.-50         262.715,00    99.4V           1.J47.50     .51  Xaci.malc.  de  Mexico  has  been  placed  upon  bontf*  «f  tund  Company  to  the 

Consolidated  Moil  amount  of  JUo.utXI  ipeso*)  on  us  First  Mortgage  Five  I'cr  Cent.  Bonds 

gage  ll,nd.  .  ..   109.020.000  0-1     109.001.000.00    99.9X           l9.OtMJ.00       02  and   l  ,   an   amount   of  J2.96X.000   (peso.)   on   us  (icnerat    Mortgage  Five 

I*ir*l  Income  1'er  t  ent  rton.fsv 

Bonis                      J2.70t.lKIO  00      .12.476.9(10.00    99.J0        229.100.00      .70  HEW  COXCKSSIOXS. 

*.„....         J25.2OO.O0          JI7.000.00    97.4K            K.200.00    2.52  Coxsi.t  CTlox  or  Lixis  AND  Wo.xs. 

Second  ll  conic                    ,Wi..  no      i.   SCI                aa  en           >  i  r.rwn  no       in  Tl"'    Board   has   satisfaction   in  advising   that   .luring   the   year  coictcd 

U'T^  innnn     UnSi'SS'SS    gu  au         I.'SSS-JS      T?      h,-  this  report,  fou  tr»t.  were  entere.r  into  belweer,  the  Department  of 

S9.I-7.I'                     4.400.00     «>9              '              -l!  (  onmunicalions  anj  MuMm  Works   if  the  l'nitr.1  States   .1  Me......  »,.|  the 

TcU.   tn%i2&2M  l'.7;«o;.0.5.00    nT,    ll.717.J47.50     .79  JSZZ  t\oZ^"lT^t^~'m  " 

.r  v., ......   u.,.*.  .«                  ...  u,,,ni  ri>*   amcndctl   conlract%  cover   <l>   tSSc   line  between   Diif aiiao,   in  di« 

BKVtiTiu  or  Natiuxai.  Kmlumah  CourAxV  o»  Mexico.  Su(e  0(  Mmc  naTnCt  ,nij  Caftitw.  in  the  St.itc  of  /atatrra*.  with  branch 

pii                              |  ,  .  lin:  to  Sombrete  in  the  latter  State,  a  t  >tal  distance  of  approximately  277 

Iftat-KD.           I1«pi.>itco.     Ceht.  Ol  TiTASDiMt;.  C'tST.  kilometers;  the  crttxtiuction  of  which  h.-.i  been  pushed  visorouvly.  i*  now 

,        ,          ,      _ , .        A(Ws               m  .rvJ1/T-«         ,M,               iM  nn       ax  near  in*  conmlction.  and  it  ii  hoped  will  soon  be  in  rpcrmion.    Aivil  <J) 

•'referred  Stock     $.12,000.000  00    $J  1.99*.  11X1.00    99.99          |l,9lr0.1W      .01  |hc   |,Ilr   wh]th    „,„    ,,„„,.   pg^SJ,   in   the   State  of  C.uana juato.  with 

Slock    ,"'.,r'       22.O4J.MKJ.O0     .12.0.12,600.00    97>l         41.000.00     .19  Ajyn...  in  flic  Slaw  »f  Mtchoxcart.  »«»k  »»  "Mcli  i»  »1*'  wU  aav»t.<«l. 

I.eterre.1   Stock.!     11  021  XOO.00      I1.O2..X0O.0O  100.00  00  ™  %  tg\V r  o\e"rT  R.°,"wav   Hear  \hr  "S  .f  San  Vn&lL"7» 

«  ommor.  Stock..  _  JM.600.00           156.SO.X0O    S4.99         128.100.00  45_01  ^g^J^^K'^SS!.  f"t  ^vl^ror'^-hVch  will  .ia"  liv   Tamo,  '  on 

To...   •  $«,J50.000.00    $6S.17«.000.00    99.74       $171,000.00      .26  «aVXE^^^ 

Total  Sgri-aiTigs  nr  Both  CoMrAiriis.  lines  uf  the  Company   alieady  constructed,  lhc   Ports  of  \  eracru2.  Tam- 

Pia                           l»g»  pico  and  Matamnros  and  traversing  a  large  e.trnt  of  country  adjacent  to 

IssritD.          I>in  siTto.     Cixt.  Ot  iSTAXOixo.  CtXT.  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.    The  importance  of  this  conccmion  is  obriotn. 

u  i.  „j  Ci«L.nsi*7l  Isitrt  sisiTntnitilfi    on  lj    «1  HSR  la?  en       «ot  Tlie   othei    new    concession   is   foi   a   line   from   the   station   of  Allcude 

llo„ds  and  Sinks  S.X4,e,<.U6-. 50  $.M..,xs,01  S.OO    99  J4    $I.H8H.J4,  50      .66  (on  ^  f>          HcxJc»n   International  Railroad)   lo  San  Carlos,  both  in 

Mm — AH  of  the  above  amounts  ire  in        S  Cmreiiey.  the  Stale  of  Coahuila,  and  with  the  right  of  extending  said  line  to  l  as 

As  will  tie  noted  from  the  foregoing  statement,  practically  all  the  securi-  Vacas,  in  the  same  State, 

tie.  comprehended  in  the  I'lati  hase  now  been  deposited.    This  result  should  A*  will  he  seen  from  the  Balance  Sheet  which  is  to  be  presented,  the 

he  I   source  of  satisfaction   to  all  concerned,   and  is  due   largely   lo   lhc  am  unit  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new   lines  mentioned  and  of 

efforts  „f  the  Readjustment  Mai  ngers  .is  well  as  to  the  fact,  as  was  men-  ihe  Uurangn  to  l.Iano  (Iramle  line  exceeds  the  sum  of  $  1 0.ili'lll.lrtK)  00  pesos. 

Honed  in  last  vear  s  report,  thai  on  luW   1.  !9II.  that  is  to  say,  at  Ihe  In  these  concessions  authority  is  given  the  Company  lo  take  up  cee- 

begmning  of  the  nrescnl  fiscal  year,  the  First  Mortgage  Honda,  Consolidated  tain   portions  of  its  existing  lines  lo  a   length   corresponding  to  some  of 

Mortgage    Bonds   and    Registered   Income   Bonds  of  the    Mexican   Central  Ihe  lines  covered  by  the  new    concessions.    This  will   permit  of  the  sup- 

Railway  Company  I. united  matured,  and  such  as  had  not  been  deposited  pression   of   parallel  or  mincccM-ry  line  and  consequently   the  discon- 

prcriously  were  duly  paid  by  your  ComianT  in  accordance  with  tile  obliga-  linuance  of  an   unprofitable   service  which  uneSer  the  original  concessions 

tion   assumed  by  it  on  lhc  acquisition  of  the  properties  of  the  Cenltal  covering  said  lines,  would  have  to  tie  continued.    It  will  also  allow  a  more 

Company.  locical   distribution   of   transportation    facilities   throughout   tile  Republic. 

Having  regard,   therefor',   lo   the   small   amount    ol   securities  still   out-  which  was  one  of   the   objects  of  the  consolidation  of  the   Xitional  and 

standing  in  comparison   with   the  total   number   called   for  deposit   under  Ceiitral  lines. 

the  Plan  of  April  6.  I90H,  ll  may  be  considered  thai  the  conversion  has  To  enable  the  Comjany   in  proceed  with  Ihe  work  of  taking  up  the 

been  praclicallv  consummated.  lines  referred  lo.  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  the  consent  thereto  as  re. 

quired  by  Ihe  provisions  of  the  I  umoany's  mortgages     It  is  satisfactory 

ISSUE  OF   BONDS  AND  XOTKS.  t"  report  that  same  has  been  received 

,                                  _        .  „  In  respect  of  important  works  olhrt   than  the  construction  of  lines  of 

As  was  mentioned  at  the  Ordinary  (.eiseral  Meeting  last  year,  on  account  railwav.  mention  should  be  made  of  the  authority  given  bv  the  Board  of 

of  Ihe  unfavorable  financial  conditions  prevailing,  it  was  not  thought  advi»_  Director,  for  Ihe  construction  of  a  new  terminal  and  shops  at  San  l.ui. 

able  lo  dispose  of  the  hsmdx  of  the  I  ompany  then  in  Us  trea.ury.  and  fot-Hii.  to  provide  adequate  facilities  lo  meet  its  growing  demands  as  a 

that  according!,  two  aerie,  of  notes  had  been  issued,  one  serses  maturing  railroad  center;   also   of  Ihe  erection  of   tn,    la.gr   -tecl   budge,  on  the 

at  the  end  of  two  ycars^ Iheothcr  at  the  en  1  of  one  year.    The  latter  Monterey  Division  acroas  the  1'ilon  and  San  Juan   Rivers,  at  a  cost  of 

series,   amounting  to  1 1.000. 000   .-sterling   became  due   in   ihe   hscal  year  mi  ioj  10  and  $J'4S400*  (pesos)  rcsnectivelv 

".niL.'c"'"i,  and  ,W"  P*'d  '1  mi""}<>-  **  »°.!S0.0OO  Prior  l  ien  Bonds  Td«.  attention  of  Ihe  Shareholders  should  be  directed  to  another  im- 

pledged  as  collateral  security  therefor  being  returned  to  the  1  ompany.    The  p„rtnnt  piece  of  work,  namely,  ihe  construction  of  a  large  Tetmii.al  Sta- 

two  year  note,  do  not  mature  unlil  June   I.   191  J.    The  interest  on  both  ljon  a,  (he  City  of  Mexico,  which  ha.  been  receiving  consecration  fo.  the 

°.l  ""!"  ,w?2  pt"1         .  s     '  .       ...                            .  -  Past  '"re*  years.    Uuring  Ihe  year  to  which  this  reoorl   refers,  definite 

The  Hoard  of  Director,  had  hoped  to  be  able  lo  sell  at  a  satisfactory  Star,  werl  forITmlated  by  the  Executive  Presided  of  the  (  ompanv  and 

price  dmirig  the  course  of  the  preset.!  year  all  or  a  tael  of  lhc  treasury  drawing,  mude  for  that  |art  of  the  Terminal  propped  to  be  util.xe.l  as  a 

bond.,  but  unfortunately  tlie  markets  f„,  thes,.  sccuiuies  showed  no  im-  Pas-engcr    Stalirm.    These    drawings    were    submitted    to    the    Board  of 

provement  over  those  of  the  previous  year,    t  ..nsequcntly,  it  was  decideJ  lliiecl  ir».  and  in  view  ol  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  the  con 

lo  defer  M*  «urb  sale  until  there  was  some  improvement.  .traction  of  the  Passenger  Station,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $4,000,000 

Ihe  inability  in  ilnposc  of  the  treasury  assets  necessitated  our  making  (pcwO.  ha-  been  authorised.    Although  Ihe  decision  on  the  part  of  the 

other  attxngementa  for  the  funts  to  meet  the  t.nane.al  requirements  of  the  Hi«rd   of    Uireclots   was  reached   aflet   the   JOth   of   lune   las:,  mention 

£°n22!,v;~.*r.     negotiation,   were  .ucce.sfully   conducted    for   a   loan   of  thereof  i.  made  in  thi.  report  in  view  of  us  impo.iarcc.    IVfinite  plans 

$l.lfl(>0,r>0fl  I  n.led  State,  currency  for  one  year.    This  loan  was  ..blamed  will,   resprs-l  to  the  construction   of  Ihe   F. eight   Station   have  not  been 

,„  Sew  \urk.  and  hear,  interest  at  ihe  rate  of  five  per  cenl    ,^r  annum  decided  upon,  and  the  matter  is  Mill  under  consideration. 

The  I  ompany  de|M.«..rd   a.  collateral   security   therefor.   »«.J#0.OO0   Prior  The   report  of  operations   tendered   by   the   Fsecitive   Prcsiden'   of  the 

I.ie.i  Bonds  and  $6,000,000  f.uaranteed  t.eneral  Mortgage  Bonds.  Companv  to  the  Board  of  nirectors  is  herewith  submitted,  and  hv  exam- 

In  consideration  of  ihe  said  loan    an  oplinn  until  August  IS.  1912.  was  iniB,  .>mc  ,m.  .ha.cholders  will  appreciate  the  work  done  bv  Ihe  Mar 

given  for  the  purchase  of  the  whoh-  or  any  part  of  certain  of  the  (  oni  age.-enl  -n  c  «i.m-ction.  m'-ntensree  and  otieraihui  ot  the  lines  as  well 

fiany  s   Prior   lien   and  (.etcral    Mortgage   Bond..     Said  o|4lon    li.iwcver.  „  ,hr  ,,rc„  „,  ,,hv«i.al  condition  of  the  railwav  lines  mil  pnq  erls  of  the 

was  not  exercised.  Company 

Of  Ihe  other  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Companv.   I   he-   to  ailvi.,  r.iur/-e.inc 

that  Note  So.  4.  the  last  of  those  issued  to  the  Southern  Pac.nc  Companv  BOAR!*  Of  IHRFITORs 

at  the  time  of  aequiring  from  it  certain  .hate.  ..f  The  Mexican  Interna-  Dunne  Ihe  ve-r  covered  by  Ibis  rcort  there  were  no  change,  in  the 

tional  Railroad  C ompany.  wa.  duly  paid  at  maturity.  |TTWr.rt  „(  ,hr  |to4,j  „(  HireetoT..    The  duties  of  the  Director,  resident 

During  thr  yrar  un.ler  teview  Prior  I.srn  Bonds  were  authenticated  bl  in  Mexico  as  well  as  thowr  forming  the  New  York  Local  Board,  were 

Ihe    Trustee    and    delivered    lo   Ihe    (ompany    lo    Ihe    face    amount    of  net  formed   with  .eeiilnril,  and  in  compliance  with  Ihe  provisions  of  the 

$2.526.J6H  56.    in    reimhurremeiit    of   expenditures    made   to    December   Jl.  Rvlaw'  of  the  Compart' 

1910.  for  improvemetits  and  brttermerts  and  in  the  construction  of  the  line  In  acco.  Isnce  with  Clause  Fourteen  of  the  Deed  of  Incorporation,  the 

terms  of  orruc  .,f  the  twenty  one  Directors  of  the  Company  expire  today. 
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anil  the  Board  of  Directing  for  the  first  little  will  tic  remind  in  Hi  en- 
tirety. The  Directors  clean!  »t  Ibis  meeting  will  hold  office  until  the 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  be  held  in  the  year  1913. 
Two  Commissaries  anfi  two  substitutes  also  have  to  be  elected  to  hold 
office  until  the  Ordinary  General  Merlins  of  191J,  as  the  terms  of  office 
of  those  elected  last  year  expire  on  this  date. 

RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  AND  DIVIDENDS. 
L'nfortunMety.  as  the  shareholders  know,  a  state  of  revolution  ha*  con- 
tinued in  the  Republic,  principally  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
'  in  the  Ststes  of  Motelos  and  Guerrero,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
ck*  upon  and  damage  to  transportation  lines,  mulling  in  the  inter- 
.  lion  and  suspension  of  trjffic  for  a  greater  or  lew  lireir.  This  has 
proved  detrimental  lo  the  Company  not  only  through  loss  of  traffic,  hut 
alio  on  »ccoimt  of  actual  damage  done  to  it.  lines  and  property.  Never- 
theless, as  will  be  teen  from  the  Income  Account  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  last,  the  giosa  reccipu  ol  the  Company  almost  equaled  those 
obtained  in  the  previous  ve->r,  the  significance  of  whi 


hieh  is  worthy  of  l 
as  it  manifests  the  stability  of  the  Company  ns  well  as  the  vitality  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  the  Management  of  the  Company,  following  a  policy 
which  merits  the  highest  praise,  has  endeavored  to  reduce  the  cost  ol 
operation  to  a  minimum,  and  as  a  consequence  the  net  results  obtained 
during  the  past  fiscal   year  exceed  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  b> 


over  $1,000,600  (pesos):  the  net  income  for  the  scar  1911  1912  reaching 
the  aum  of  $21.88I«.0JJ.49  (pesos),  while  for  the  year  1910  1911  il 
amounted  to  $20,504, 140.19  (pcsosl. 

In  view  of  these  results  of  which  the  Board  of  Director-  lakes  cog- 
nizance from  month  to  month.  anJ  following  the  custom  of  former  ecari 
and  in  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  Article  50  of  the  By  Laws, 
it  authorized  the  payment  of  two  semi-annual  dividends  of  two  per  cent, 
each  on  the  Company's  First  Preferred  Shares,  which  together  constitute 
Ihc  four  per  cent,  maximum  that  these  shares  may  receive.  The  semi' 
annual  dividends  were  duly  paid  as  in  former  years,  and  ihe  Board  hopes 
that  this  action  will  be  approved  by  the  meeting. 

The  Balance  Sheet,  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  the  Income  Ac 
count  for  the  fiscal  year  July  I,  1911.  to  June  .10.  1112,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  Ihe  Shareholders,  having  been  approved  hy  the  Board  ot 
Director*,  were  passed  10  the  Commissaries,  who  in  turn  bad  them  audited 
by  Mcasrt,  price.  Watrthnnse  &  Company.  Chartered  Accountants.  The 
tatter,  aftrr  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts,  issued  theit 
certificate  relative  thereto.  '  The  Commissaries  have  rendered  their  report 
recommending  the  approval  of  these  accounts,  which  report  will  he  sub* 
mined  to  the  meeting. 

The  foregoing  cmhraces  what  the  Board  considers  Df  sufficient  importance 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Shareholders,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  anv  further  information  or  explanation  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  meeting.  The  book  containing  the  minutes  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Ihrectors  as  well  as  all  documents  relating  thereto 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Shareholders  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  work  performed  hy  it. 

The  Board  beg*  to  thank  the  Shareholders  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
it.  and  to  express  the  satisfaction  it  would  afford  the  members  to  know 
■hat  their  actions  during  the  time  ihey  have  directed  the  affairs  of  the 

C<M«rca."K  rTocwber  2.  1912. 

LL'IS  EI.GUF.RO, 

Ckatrma*  of  the  Board  of  D,tt,</>n, 

FERROCARRILES  NACIONALES  DE  MEXICO. 
(Natiowai.  Raiiwats  or  Mexico). 

Mg«tco.  D.  F..  September  19.  1913. 

Sr.  Lie.  IV  Luis  Elsuero. 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mexico. 
Drum  Sit: 

I  be>g  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Company 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO.  1912: 

RgatLts  or  OrusTloM. 
The  following  statement  shows  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  for  the 
year: 

Mexican  Currency. 

The  Grow  Earning*  from  all  sources  were  Ml  .447.700 71 

The  total  Expenses  of  Operation  were   38,435. 254.74 

Leaving  Net  Receipts  of  $2J.01 2.535.97 

To  which  add: 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Securities  ow  ned  $9J7,290  54 

.  721.5*1.95 
,  14I.2W.HS 

 I.799.9J*  37 

Making   $7^2^472.34 

From  which  deduct: 

TiJtea  and  Rentals  $548,821.21 

Operating  Deficit  of  Subsidiary  Companies   975.0 17.64 

Sundry  Adjustments  of  Operating  Expenses: 

Provision   for  expenses   for  repair  and  replace- 
ment  of  equinment  .....1,300,000.00 

Reserve  for  Additions  and  Betterments,  in  ni< 

pense    100.000.00 

  2.924.4J8.8S 

$7l77^>JJ.49 

And: 

Interest  on  Fundi- 1  Debt,  Equipment  and  Collateral  Tru-ts 
and  Xote.  Payahle    19.40.1.457.17 

Leaving  Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account   $2.4*  1.576  32 

And  deducting: 
Fire  Per  cent,  of  Net  Profits  transferred  to  Re- 
serve Fund   $124,22"  82 

Dividend    on    First    Preferred    Shares,    four  per 

 2,306,632.00 

Bonds    forfeited   account    failure  to 

Jimenez  to  Parral  line   7.000(10 

Adjustment  of  market  value  of  Bonds  owned   41.5*7.38 

—  ■■■    —    2.479.448  20 

Leaving  as  Vet  Surplus  for  the  rear  ended  June  30.  1912   SS, 128.12 

To  which  add: 

Net  Surplus  at  June  30,  1911   Mt.M4.3J 

Which  give,  a  total  Net  Surplus  at  June  30.  1912.  of   $507  1)52.45 


The  succeeding  statement,  which  it  it  thought  wtll  be  of  interest,  shows 
somewhat  more  in  detail  the  icsults  foi  the  font  >c«s  Ilial  the  Company 
has  been  in  operation. 

FERROCARRILES  NACIONALES  DF.  MEXICO. 
Comeabative  Staiemes  t  or  Intent,  Accoiar  roa  tut  Foua  Yea*«  Ex  dim.. 
Jrxi  30,  1909,  to  1912. 
Mexica  Ci-bik.hcv. 
190*1909.  1909  1910.         1910-1911.  1911-1912. 

GgOW  F.AB.SINi.S. 

Freight   $40,901,478.00  $45,477.8*1  .48  $45,197.74*  27  $4t,R59.fV06 »■ 

Passenger    ll.274.OS5.SO    12.234.007.92    12,657.110.32  1j.J4oUM.95 

f*P>*»    1.979.778.51      1.054.532.43      2,0*6,544  67  2.070.914.81 

Miscellaneous  ...     1.60.1.464.44      1.816,725.59      2,013,017  79  1.968.8*2.14 


.$55,758,806.75  $61,483,147.42  $61.934.4.' 1  05  1*1 ,447.790,71 


Total    . . 

OriaATiKO 

Exrtxsg*. 

M  a  i  ntenance  of 
Way  and  Struc- 
tures                      $7,483,894.80  $9,704,299.84  $11,161,931.14  $11,340,034.17 

M  a  i  ntenance  of 

Equipment    ....     7.158.947.16  7.766,515  84      8.788,387.92  9.687.119.41 

Conducting  Trans- 
portation               lfi.J43.698.64  17, 106,344  52    1 7,1 41 ,4 1  7.30     1  5.435,621.96 

General   Expenses  ^2,227.829.76  2.151.158.16     2.187.608.21  1.972,479.20 

Total   $JJ,2 14, J70J*  $J67728.J18.J6  $397279,344.57  $7s.4JS.2J4.74 

Eabnixcs  o  v  r  a 
Obviating  Ex 

.  Mings   $22, 544. 4J6..19  $24,754,829.06  $22,655.076  48  $2J.01 2.535. 97 

IseuME  raost  Ix 


vn.rstr.N7s    .. .  . 
Si'kdbt  Intxbest 
Lass  Exchange 


093,760  74  1,167.131.78 
290.1JJ.54  59,252.18 

Total   $23,928,330.67  $25,981,213.02  $. 

From  ti  ^'  1  <    deduct  : 
Taxes    $299,770.31      $410,753  94 

77.397.10         67.07*  51 


753.562,60        937,290  54 
I9I.J29.90  721,361.95 
J. 599.968.98  $24,671,188.46 


Rrxtal  or 
I.RAsro  Lines 

OrraATiMc  Drr- 
trir  or  Sca- 
sioiabv  Cost- 
PAHIB  ..... 

P  ■  ST  0  I    H  O 

Cmajnzxj  Acer. 

O  T  I  B  A  T  I  IS  41 

KxrxNsgg  .. . 


22.8J4.41 


76.2J8  S5 


$413,545.18 
70.045.44 

464.421.13 


$478,607  42 

70.2U.79 

8J4.JJJ.76 


2.4451, 292.43      2.3J6.709  27      2,147.816.84      1.400.000  00 

Tottl    $2.861,794  25    $2,890,778.27    U.0KJIM.79  "$2,783,154  97 

Nrr  RgvgNt>g..$2l,0*?.0J6.42  «j7(90.4j775  $20,504.l4t7l9  $7l>M.0JJ  40 
From  tvAira  deduct: 

I  K  f  t  I  EST  OK 

RntfOED  DgJIT, 

ox*    E  o  H  1  r- 

VEST  AND 

Coll  atbbal 
Tbi'sts.  Etc, 
and  on  n'oies 

Pa  v  a  st  e    ....  18.466,663.88    18,562.603  78    17.946.249.12    I9.40J.4J7. 17 

Sc»M.us    $2.4O0.J72.54    $4,527,830.97    $2.5J7.»7c7«7  "$2.484.57*. J2 

Nc/TE  — The  above  figures  for  the  years  1908  1900  and  1909  1910  include 
those  for  the  Mexican  International  R.  R.  Co..  which  were  published  sepa- 
rate y.  as  that  line  was  not  merged  with  Fcrrocarriles  Nac.oiviiU.  ,|c  Mexico 
until  July  1,  1910. 

AVEBA..E  l.rxcrrM  or  Line  Opebstip- 

The  ave.aee  lcrveth  of  l.ne  operated  during  Ihe  year  was  9,1,6*  461  kilo 
meters,  or  6.007,739  mile*. 

GROSS  EARNINGS. 
As  already  stated,  the  total  C.rnss  Earnings  from  all 
to  $61. 417.790.71:  Mexican  Currency,  for  details  of  which   as  well  as 
parison  with  last  year,  your  attention  it  invited  lo  the  following  si 

,  1910  1911."  , 

Eakkings.  Pebcentagk, 
$44,320,766.34  71,56 
876.081  ,<JJ 
12.657.110,32 
2JS.I  I  l.fij 
2.1X16,544  is; 

SJ.70S.9J  .09 
1J0.72«.74  .21 
44,51 7.  J9  .07 
1,546.956.10  2.50 


1.41 
20.44 


J.J4 


.Commercial  Freight.. 
Construction  Freight. 

.Passenger   

■  Bsggage   

.  Express   

.Telegraph   

.Rentals   

.Floatii-e  Equipment. 
.  Miscellaneous   


r  191 1-191 2.  — , 

PUCENTACE.  FvsslNOS. 


70.  J4  $4J,220.949.SI 


1  114 

22  05 
.15 
J.J7 

09 

.2* 
(in 
2.45 


4J8.657..10 
IJ.548  .186,95 
2IJ.046.92 
2.070.914  81 
54.363.19 
158  539.52 
JJ.084  72 
1,507  847.70 


$61 .9J4.421.03     IflO.OO  100.00    $61,447.790  71 

The  movement  of  commercial  fr-ighr  bv  classes  differed  but  iMwaafty 
from  tlsat  of  Ihe  previous  year,  as  will  tie  noted  from  the  following  table:' 

1910-1 1. 

PxBCKNTlcg. 

 I'ore-t  Products   

 Xgricullural  Products 

 Live  Stock  and  Anima 

 Mineral  Products  ... 

 General  Merchandi 


100,00 


I'  


The  Grjss  Earnines  for  the  year  show  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared 
with  Ian  year.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  ihe  unsettled  nol  iical 
conditions  which  have  obtained  tliro-igho-.il  the  Republic  during  Ihe  last  five 
months  of  ihe  fiscal  year,  the  results  can  only  be  considered  as  remarkable 
and  evidencing  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding 
thai  the  earnings  foe  the  first  six  months  of  1910-191 1  were  eminemlv  satis, 
factory,  we  were  able  to  show  notable  increases  in  the  same  period  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  our  earnings  for  the  last 
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mjc  month?  Ml  off  iei)  noticeably,  and  this  accounts  for  the  slight  decrease 
in  tht  year",  figure      Foi  detail*  liy  months  t>(  the  earnings  your  attention 


I  to  statement  No.  6  as  prepared  by  out  General  Auditor. 
OPERATING  EXPENSES. 
Careful  atlettlion  has  been  liven  the  upkeep  of  that  part  of  the  property 
which  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  revolutionists  and  the  physical 
condition  is  supeiiot  even  to  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1911. 

A*  will  be  seen  from  Ibe  details  subsequently  given  in  this  report,  con- 
siderable wmk  in  lb;  say  til  iiupiovinfi  our  track  lias  been  done  during 
the  year,  additional  heavy  mil  having  been  laid,  more  line  ballasted,  and 
temporary  bridges  replaced  by  peiminerit  structures. 
The  perc 


percentage  of  <  Ipeiatioti  to  Earnings  during  the  year  was  62.55  per 
vein.,  comparing  tavotahU   will,  tlir  tigutc  of  last  year  of  63.42  per  cent., 
and  which,  when  corsidciation  is  fit  en  I  he  heavy  buidcn  thrown  upon  tbe 
Operation  by  reason  cf  the  revolution,  should  be  a  source  of  satf -*- 
to  the  shareholders. 

The  Subaccounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1911)  1911  and  1911  1912 


1910-11. 
Piarmn.-s. 

28  42  .... 

22.37  .... 

43.64  ... 

5.57  .... 


1911-1912. 

Plaque  laxa, 

ilcnanee  of  Way  and  Structures   29.51 

itenance  of   E<|uipment   25.20 

I  iMidncling  T'ansporlation    40.16 

General  Expenses   5.13 


..M 


lOo.oo  loo.oo 

The  comparative  pctcen'sfr  to  Gross  Earnings  for  tbe  two  years  being: 


1910-1 1. 
Pgn  nvrst.t. 

18.02  ... 
14.19  ... 

27.68   Condoctin 

3.53  ... 


1911  1912. 
PxacasiTAr.K. 

..Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures   IK. 46 

...Maintenance  of  Equipment    15.76 

Transportation    25.12 


Conducting  Transg 

t>neral  Expenses 


63.42  62.55 
STATEMENTS  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Attached  to  this  report  will  be  found  tbe  various  statements  of  accounts 
as  prepared  by  the  General  Auditor.  Same  give  in  detail  the  results  for 
the  year  as  well  as  financial  position  t>f  the  Company. 

As  heretofore,  the  books  and  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Messrs. 
Price,  Watethnusr  &  Company,  of  I.ondnn.  New  Vork  and  Mevico.  and  a 
copy  of  their  certificate  as  lo  the  caircetnrss  thereof  accompanied  tins 


The  results  of  operation  fur  the  year  aie  as  fi.llovis: 

PlSCBWTSC.1 

1910  1911.  19111912.        or  Istcansi 

MgxiCAN  Stun,  Mxxicax  Sii.vxa.  o»  Dugisst. 

$61,934,421  "5        Cos,  Earnings   $61,447,790.71 

J9.279.;44.57        Opciaiing  Expenses    3«.435,254.74 


$22,655.076  48 


Net  Earnings   J23.012.53S  97 

Which,  reduced  to  gold  at 


the  average  price  <tf  the 
Mexican  dollar 


rxican    dollar    for  the 
year  viz.,  50  cents,  equals 

tll,3J7.*<8't  told    Ir/.Siel.JV.uo 

6.1.42         Ojierating   percentage    62.55 

I9.83J.S46  Kilometers  run  by  levenue 

trains    17.974.817 

3.1227      Gross  Earnings  per  tevenue 

trsiM  kilometer  

1.9804      Operating      Expenses  per 
revenue  tram  kilometer.. 
1.1423     Net   Earnings   pet  revenue 

tram  Kilometer   

6.275  94        Grosi    Earnings    per  kilo- 
meter of  road  operated... 
3,990.36         Operating  Expenses  per  kilo- 
meter of  road  operated... 
1,295.68  Net   Earnings  per  kilometrr 

of  road  operated  

6.55209    Average  amount  received  for 

each  ton  of  freight  

.01818    Average  receipts  per  ton  per 

kilometer  

1.80069    Average     amount  received 

from  each  paiscnger  

01810    Average    rreeipls    per  pas- 
senger per  kilometer  


Dec.  0.87 
"  I0.J4 
Inc.  8.65 
«  7.33 
"  10.78 
"  1.25 
Dec.  0.12 
Inc.  3.55 
"  1.81 
"  2.62 
.67340    Dec.  7.61 
.01789        *'  1.17 


3.4186 
2.1383 
1.2803 
6.355  49 
3.975.32 
2.380.17 
6.67312 
.018*7 


1910-1911. 
UgXICSK  Sitvgg. 
12.324,157 

»5  0251 

3.1872 

1.8382 

10.100.18 

6.405.62 

3.694  56 

6  55209 

02926 


PgftCgtf  TAUt 

19111912.        or  iNcggsag 
Mexicsx  Silver,  oft  DgtftKAtR. 
Mtles  run  by  revenue  trains  11,169,012 
Gross  Earnings  per  revenue 

train  mile   

Operating      Expen.cs  per 

revenue  train  mile  

Net    Earrings   per  revenue 

train  ruile   

Gross  Earnings  per  mile  of 

road  operated   

Operating  hspcnsr*  per  mile 

of  road  o  irrated   

Net    Earnings  per   mile  of 

road  operated   

Avrt-iec  amount  received  for 

each  ton  of  freight  

Average  receipts  |«rr  ton  per 


,-lr 


Average     itmnunl  received 

from  each  passenger  

.02112    Average  receipts  per  passen- 
ger per  mile. 


$5.5016 
3.4412 
2.0604 
10,228.10 
6,397  62 
3.830.48 
6  67312 
.03004  "  2.62 
1  67340  Dec.  7.61 
.02879       "  1.17 


l>ec.  10.34 
Inc.  8.65 
"  7.38 
•  10.78 
•'  125 
Dec.  0,12 
Inc.  3  55 
"  1.81 


I M PROVE MF NTS  TO  PROPERTY. 
Anomoss  ass  BmumicTs: 

From  Ihe  oigantratton  of  the  Company  to  the  close,  of  the  fiscal  year 
under  review,  we  have  spent  ml  addition*  and  hctirtir»ni*  the  sum  of 
821.860.374.92.  Mexican  Cinrencv.  of  which  amount  S2.77l.920.10  was 
expended  by  us  dunng  this  fiscal  year. 


The  particulars  „f  the  expenditures  during  the  year  are  shown  in  tbe 
following  statement: 

Mexican 
CraagNCY 
Expended 
Jrtr  1.  1911.  TO 
Jung  30.  1912. 


Right  of  Way  and  Station  Grounds  

Real  Estate.  Purchase  of  Land  at  Santiago,  Mexico.  D.  K  

!"5*J  UI  . «*»">>«  and  Drainage  

Grade  Reductions  and  Charges  of  l.int  

lunncl  Impiovements   

Bridges.  Ttfstles  and  Culierls  

Increased  Weight  of  Rail  

Ballast   

Sidings  and  Spur  Tracks: 

Total  Amount  Expended   $227,797.88 

Uu:  \nlue  of  Stdinss  Taken  Up   49.427.00 

Terminal  Yards   

Improvements  of  Crossings, 

Interlocking  Apparatus  

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines   IIIIwIII"I*I"IlI"I"! 

Station  Buildings  rnd  Fixtures: 

Total  Amount  Expended  ...   $134,283.46 

Less:  Stations  Ltestroyed  and  .Not  Replaced   6.538.39 


$28,454.30 
20.975.42 
38.280  or, 
23.103.95 

110.360.09 


and  1'nder  Grade.  . 


Roadway  Building* 
Shops.  Enginchou.es  and  Turntables. 


906.I43.J9 
67J.601.30 


I7S.J70  88 
81.492  09 
1,109  02 
3.214.96 
2.491.76 


Total  Amount  Expended  $303,528.87 

Less:  Buddings  Destroyed  and  Not  Replaced   3.000  00 


.  ..$13,262.15 
. . .  33.315.75 


II2.013.0o 
170.119,04 
990.77 
46.578.10 


4.69 

97.274.23 
3,312.29 


$2,921.84 
62,792.60 


147.66 
147.20 


Shops,  Machinery  and  Tools: 

Total  Amount  Expended  $169  737  06 

Less:  Value  of  Machinery  Worn  Out  or  Discarded  47,'724ioo 

Water  and  Fuel  Stali  DOB  

Electric  U|b|  and  I'  owcr  Plants  ,    

Additional  Equipment  

Freight  Car»   

Work  Equipment   

Other  Additions  and  Betterments  

C1Uruapan  U"*  '"^  thwigc  0<  {,*a*r  between  Acatnti.ro  and 
Tramline  between  Teeajete  and  Hacienda  de  l.os  Area*! '. '. '. '. '. '. 

Preliminary;  Survey  between  Homy  and  tiulf  Coast  Line   t8  1*6  10 

Mindly   lle.tcn.ent.   Expenditures   pending   Formal   Author.™  '"•,5*-10 
U0n    200.700.78 

»j74J».970.36 

Less: 

Adjustments  of  Charges,  IVIayel  Credits,  etc.. 
for  Previous  Year: 

Gas  Plants   

Equipment   

Locomotives   \' J .*.'.'.'.'.' .' .'$48,717.72 

Passenger  C  oaches    14.074.88 

(  orinectlon  between  Anhelo  and  Farcdou  

Allen.le-Us  Vacas  Line  

Lett: 

Floating  Equipment,  Sale  of  Tug  "Colima"   42,5$7.9g 

Sale  of  Tulancingo  Tramways   6.0U0  00 

  $114,567.28 

$3,325,403.08 

f.rw    Reserve  to  (  over  Debit  to  Additions  .ml  Rrtterments 

Ibat  may  later  be  transferred  to  Operating  Expenses   .153,482.98 

Bftinofs,  T.gaTtg,  A..  Cigars:  ****** 
Mruclute-s  were  erected  during  the  year  as  follows: 

i'  i:  'ii.  •  ■ 

One  10  46  nseter  through  plate  girder  span  on  masonry.  Bridge  396-B. 
469  IV  >,'an'  ,n"  °n  "Ch  *"1r'         masonry.  Budge 

Cardenas  Division : 

onS;r/«rt  V'"  mr,,r  "'"  bcam  «»»<">nr  P>"«'i  -  various  points 

on  the  Main  Line. 

Bridge  Ml- s"*"    '     b"m  con'U,in«  »'  *■*  stringers,  „„  masonry. 

Eleven  S.I8  rmter  "I"  beam  spans  on  masonry  at  various  points  on  the 
slain  l.tne. 

Two  7.01  meter  "I"  beam  spans  on  masonry,    Bridge  268  B 

Eight  4  2/  meter  "I"  beam  s.ans  on  masonry  placed  in  Main  Line. 

Three  J  meter  arch  culvert.  ,n  place  of  "I"  beams.    Bridge  293-B. 

and  jTS-D       mCi"  M>  °n  ",,0"'y     Cri,l«"  m  *-  308«-' 

Two  4.88  miter  spans,  stringers  on  masonry.    Bridges  311  A  and  314  B 
hive  bridges  consisting  of  one  span,  three  spans,  two  spans  and  two  of 

Sw-a? *3n35"v  mT"«]x-:^%t"  "'" w,m* on  'rMon,y'  Bri''«" 

Two  hridaes  consisting  of  four  and  five  9.14  meter  deck  plate  girder 
spans,  respectively,  on  masonry  and  Piers.    Bridget  318  A  and  323-A 
and  437 '\  °'   mr"'r  dcck  •>Ule  8'"1"  'Pans  on  masonry.    Bridges'  431  A 

5J0  V  3  mri"  *'Ch  culvert  in  pUc'      ,ntou8h  P'alc  girBer  span.  Bridge 
One  13.41  meter  deck  plate  girder  span.    Bridge  SJI-A. 
XH  tS  ;.  ,!'"'"<!h  P\»te  »'"»"  'Pan-    Bridge  5.12-A. 

One  13.71  meter  through  nlate  girder  span.    Bridge  533  A. 
One  span  .fssn-litu  of   18   rails  of  37.204  kilogiams  per  Hi 


rt  in  place  of  3.018  meter  rail  span.  Bridge 
ssonry.    Bridges  560-A  and  561-A. 


IK.t-lb  ).    Bridge  536-  A 
I  lite  .965  meter  arch 
537  H. 

Two  9.14  meter  "I"  beam  .pans  oi 

Six  bridges  of  9.14  ineler  "l"  beam  spans  on  masonry  with  center  pier. 
Budges  581-A.  583  A.  518- A.  601-A.  602-A  and  605  A 

Three  bridges  of  975  meter  "I"  beam  spans  on  masonry  supported  hy 
one  new  pier  each.     Brnlue*  643-A.  643-B  ami  646-B 

In  addition  to  the  foiegmng.  bridge.  481 -A.  52*..,'.  551. A  ami  6*5  \  re- 
ferred  to  in  lart  year's  re.inil,  were  duly  .svmplclr  I  during  the  year  under 
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OvaJalajara  Diz-ision: 

In  the  (luadalajaia  Yard,  wooden  stringer*  are  being  replaced  with  "I" 
bcama  and  rail  girders  on  masonry.  Work  50  |>cr  cent,  completed  at  June 
30.  1912. 

Aroeca  Branch:  Two  spans  of  24-84  meter  deck  plate  girders  on  masonry, 
Bridge  41  -A. 

Mrrico  Terminal: 

One  10  0*  inner  deck  plate  girder  span  on  masonry.  Bridge  9  E,  Cintura 
Line. 

Mexico-Quffctaro  Vii-inon: 

Two  305  meter  "I"  beam  spam  on  masonry.    Bridges  0  78  and  0  89  A. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  bridges  0-87-A  and  088-A  mentioned  in  last 

year'a  report  xr,c  completed  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  I91J. 

Monclovo  Division : 

Ten  2  meter  arch  culverts  were  put  in.  in  place  of  timber  trestles  a* 
bridges  B  1-B.  R-1C,  E-li  and  11  I  F.  on  Main  Line,  and  three  sidings. 

Two  9.14  meter  deck  plate  girder  spans  on  masonry  abutments  and  one 
pier.    Bridge  B  127-A. 

Two  15.24  meter  through  pkte  girders  on  masonry.    Bridge  134-A. 

Two  4  meter  arch  culverts  put  in,  in  place  of  timber  tresttes.  Bridge 
135  A. 

Two  3  meter  arch  culverts  in  place  of  timber  trestles.     Bridge  136-A. 

Three  24.38  meter  through  plate  girders  on  masonry  abutments  and  two 
pier?.     Bridge  171-A. 

Six  2  meter  arcli  culverts  replacing  timber  trestles.  Bridges  172- A* 
262-B.  and  264-B,  tonsuting  of  two  arches  each. 

Two  9.14  meter  drck  plate  girder  -pan?  cm  masonry  abutments  and  one 
pier.    Bridge  195-A. 

Three  3  05  meter  rail  gtrdcr  spans  on  masonry  abutments  and  two  piers. 
Bridge  264-A. 

Two  5.18  meter  "  I"  spans  or.  masonry  abutments  and  one  pier.  Bridge 
269-A. 

Three  5.18  meter  spans  on  masonry  abutments  and  two  piers.  Bridge 
269- B. 

One  4  meter  rail  girder  span.  Bridge  "E,"  Lampacitos  Mine  No.  4, 
Line. 

Seven  roil  girder  spans;  two  of  1.40  meters,  one  of  3.10  meters  and  four 
of  9.20  meters,    Bridges  A,  B,  E  and  F,  Agujitn  Track,  to  Mine  No.  7. 

.Vnrlnrrn  Dttt/i&n .' 

One  5.18  meter  "I"  beam  span  on  masonry.    Bridge  928- A. 

One  30.48  meter  riveted  truss  span  on  masonry.     Bridge  936-B. 

One  17  07  meter  deck  plate  girder  span.    Bridge  983-B. 

One  7.01  meter  "I"  beam  span.    Bridge  984-B. 

One  5.181  meter  "I"  beam  span.    Bridge  9SB-C. 

One  double  arch  culvert.    Bridge  993-A. 

One  5.18  meter  "I"  beam  span.    Bridge  1077-C. 

One  13.41  meter  deck  plate  girder  span.     Bridge  1116-A, 

One  53.34  meter  through  pin  connected  truss  span.    Bridge  1U9-B. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  work  on  bridges  961  A,  986  A,  993  P..  993  C, 
994  A.  9V4B  and  1I17A  was  completed  during  the  year  under  review. 
These  latter  blidsei  were  included  in  the  report  for  last  year. 

San  Luis  Division: 

Four  LOS  meter  r3,l  girder  spans.  Bridges  380-B,  448  A,  457  A  and 
464- A. 

Masonry  Boxes  built  at  bridges  394-B.  395  C,  396  A.  396  B.  397-B. 
458  A.  460  B  and  468  A;  also  a  rail  and  concrete  box  at  bridge  461-A.  to 
replace  wooden  boxes. 

One  double  3.05  miter  "I"  beam  span  in  place  of  light  girder  span 
Bridge  906-B. 

Matehuala  Branch:  One  double  and  one  single  5.18  meter  "I"  beam 
nd  864. 

wooden  openings  were  re- 
us bridges  hail  masonry 
strengthened  in 


i  circular    arch   culverts    to   replace   timber  trestles. 


spans.    Bridges  658  and 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  ■ 
placed  with  masonry  boxes  and  niches,  and 


7Won 

Two  3 
Bridges  639  and  3 

Two  7.62  meter  "1"  beam  spans  on  masonry. 

Three  7.62  meter  "I"  beam  spans  on  masonry 

Four  4.57  meter  rair.  girder  spans  on  masonry 


Bridges  640  A  and  B. 
Bridge  640-C. 
Bridge  64!  A. 


A.  S.  C.  E.) 
native  producers 


the  37.: 


IVsciiAst*  or  Nrw  Rsrr.: 

l>uring  the  year  we  purchased  21.253  tons  of  42,164  kilogram  (85-lb. 

J  14,000  tons  of  37.204  kilogram  (75-lb.)  rail  from 
12.300  tons  of  37.204  kilogram  (7S-lb.)  rail  of  foreign 

manufacture. 

The  domestic  rail  is  being  used  in  replacements  and  renewals;  the  for 
eigu  rail  in  the  construction  of  new  lines. 

Of  the  above  we  rrceived  from  the  home  source  in  the  course  of  thr 
year  »B  !he  42,164  kilogram  (ftS-lb.  A.  S   C.  F.)  rail,  and  6.368  ton.  of 
--.204  kilogram  <7f-lb.)   rail;   from  the  foreign  manufacturers.  9.415 


RrLAViKC  with  Hi',  n  Ram.: 

This   also   has   received   serious   consideration    during   the   year,   and  in 


order  to  take  care  of  increased  business  and  to  improve  the  track  generally 
the  following  replacements  r-f  heavy  for  light  rail  have  teen  made: 

."Uud/ruiiVii/ej  Division: 

From  kilometer  584.064  to  kilometer  585  *00.  a  total  of  1536  track  meter* 
of  27.779  kilogram  156  lb.)  rail  replaced  with  37  204  kilogram  (75-lb.)  rail. 

Cardenas  Dilution : 

From  kilometer  322.070  to  kilometer  382.809.  and  from  kilomrter  618.759 
to  kilometer  651  000.  a  total  of  79.936  kilometers  of  27.779  kilogram  (561h.) 
rail,  11165  kilometers  of  32.739  kilogram  I  66  lb  )  rail  and  1  879  kilometers 
of  41.172  kilogram  (83-lh.i  rail  replaced  with  42.390  kilogram  (85  1b 
A.  R.  A.)  rail. 

Ftoni  kilometer  291  963  to  kilometer  309  070.  or  7.727  kilometers  of 
32.739  kiloginm  (661b.)  rail,  and  9.380  kilometers  of  41.172  kilogram 
(831b.)  rail  replaced  wlh  42.164  kilogram  .85  lb.  A.  S.  C.  K.)  rail. 

From  kilometer  418.550  to  kilometer  438  462.  and  from  kilometer  457  069 
to  kilometer  «62.!60.  a  total  of  25  003  kilometers  of  37  204  kilogram  (75  lh.) 
rail,  was  replaced  with  42.164  kiligram  (85-lb.  A    S.  C.  E.)  rail. 

From  kilometer  462.160  to  kilometer  463  490.  from  kilometer  514.920  to 
kilometer  544.1  lit.  from  kilometer  610  520  to  kilometer  620  970  anil  f-o-i 
kilometer  661.140  to  667  000.  a  total  of  46.530  kilometers,  of  whicS  40  970 
kilometers  were  of  32.739  kilogram  i66-ll»  >  rail  and  5.560  kilometers  of 
41.172  kilogram  (S3  lb.)  rail  replaced  with  42.164  kilogram  (85-lb.  A.  S. 
C  F_>  rail. 


From  kilometer  41.1.400  to  kilometer  418  550.  or  5.150  kilometers  of  track 
of  37.204  kilog.am  (75-lb.)  rail  was  replaced  with  42.390  kilogram  (85  1b. 
A.  R.  A.)  rail. 

At  Rascon,  San  Dicguito,  Mieos.  Rodriguez.  Y'elasco,  Auza,  F.scontria, 
l_a  Labor,  Kspinaao,  Las  Canoas,  Zacate,  Cafctal,  Tambaca,  Las  Crucitas, 
San  Mateo  Y"alles  and  Cardenas  sidings,  a  total  of  16.784  kilometers  of  track 
of  27.779  kilogram  (S61h.)  rail  was  replaced  with  41.172  kilogram  (83-lb.) 
and  37.204  kilogram  (75-lb.)  rail. 

Guadalajara  Division: 

Between  Guadalajara  and  Orcndain,  Ameca  Branch,  and  from  Guadalajara 
Yard,  27.779  kilogram  (561b.)  rail  to  the  extent  of  14  501  kilometers  was 
replaced  with  34.723  kilogram  (70<lb.)  rail. 

Mamamllo  Line.  Between  Tuxpan  and  Zapntilie  0.725  kilometers  of 
27.779  kilogram  (56-lb.)  rail  was  replaced  with  37.204  kilogram  (75-lb.) 
rail. 

Gosnea  Palacio  Dilution:  . 

From  kilometer  679.452  to  kilometer  680.393  and  from  kilometer  704,925 
to  70S.492.  a  total  of  1.508  kilometers  of  27.779  kilogram  (Jti-lb.)  rail  was 
replaced  with  32.739  kilogram  (66  lb.)  rail. 

Maris*  TVnsnnoJ.- 

At  this  Terminal  a  total  of  1.6J5  kilomrters  of  27.779  kilogram  (56-lb.) 
rail  was  replaced  with  32.739  kilogram  <66  1b.)  rait. 

1.380  kilometers  of  27.779  kilogram  (561b.)  rail  was  replaced  with  37.204 
kilogram  (751b. >  rail,  and  fourteen  switches  of  27.779  kilogram  (561b.) 
were  replaced  with  37.204  kilogram  (75-lb.)  switches, 

4819  kilometers  of  19.842  kilogram  (401b.)  rail  replaced  with  27.779 
k.logram  (561b.)  rail. 

Mrticir  Qnerflaro  Divisiwi : 

From  kilometer  234.190  to  kilometer  237.648  and  from  kilometer  237.967  to 
kilometer  251.209.  or  16  700  kilrmeters  of  27.779  kilogram  (56-lb.)  rail,  was 
replaced  with  32.739  kilogram  (661b.)  rail. 

Monelova  Ditxsien: 

From  kilometer  0  to  kilometer  1.368  the  old  30.507  kilogram  (61Klb. ) 
rail  was  replaced  with  37.204  kilogram  (75  lb.)  raiL 

Monitmy  and  Gulf  Division: 

From  kilometer  75  000  to  kilometer  79.640  or  4.640  kilometers  of  27.779 
kilogram  (56  lb.)  rail  was  replaced  with  34.723  kilogram  (70-lb.  >  rail. 

From  kilometer  79  640  to  kilometer  109  640,  or  30.000  kilometers  of 
27.779  kilogram  (56-lb.)  rail  was  replaced  with  34.723  kilogram  (70-lb.)  rail. 

Ftotn  kilometer  16.040  to  kilometer  19.640  and  from  kilometer  109.640  to 
kilometer  239.640,  a  total  of  33.600  of  27.779  kilogram  (56-lb.)  rail  replaced 
with  .U  723  kilogram  (70-lb.)  rail. 

From  kilometer  239.640  to  kilometer  245  000,  ot  5.360  kilometers  of 
27.779  kilogram  (56-lb.>  rail  was  replaced  with  34.723  kilogram  (70  lb.)  rail. 

From  kilometer  247.407  to  kilometer  435.242  there  were  taken  up  2.388 
kilometers  of  27,779  kilogram  (56-lb.)  rail  and  replaced  with  34.723  kilo- 
gram (7<l-lb)  rail,  In  otder  to  art  new  switches. 

Sorthtrn  Division: 

Mntamoros  Branch:  From  kilometer  180.000  to  kilometer  242.000  there 
were  taken  up  53.648  kilometers  of  19.842  kilogram  (40  lb.)  rail  and  7.450 
kilometers  of  27  779  kilogram  (56  b.)  ,»,!,  a  ,„ial  of  61.098  kilometers  ,e- 
placed  with  32.739  kilogram  (661b.)  rail. 

In  order  to  avoid  bumping  near  frogs  (as  these  were  already  of  37.204 
kilogram  (/5  lb.)  rail,  from  kilometer  8?  to  kilometer  319.  there  were  taken 
up  0.685  kilometers  of  19.842  kilogram  (401b.)  rail  and  replaced  with 
37  204  kilogram  1 75-lb. >  rail. 

I'aciHc  Division: 

From  kilometer  36.38*  to  kilometer  49.622  and  from  kilometer  49.888  to 

kilometer  63  510.  or  26  856  kilometer,  of  22.322  kilogram  (45  lb.)  rail,  was 

replaced  with  27.779  kilogram  (S6-tb.)  rail. 

5un  Luis  Division: 

From  kilometer  562.000  to  kilometer  575.000.  or  13.000  kilometera  of 

34.723  kiloiram  (701b.)  rail  was  replaced  with  62.164  kilogram  (75  lh. 
A.  S.  C.  E.)  rail. 

From  kilometer   575.000  to  kilometer   595.832,  or  20J132  kilometers  of 

34.723  kilogram  (70  1b.)  rail  was  replaced  with  42.164  kilogram  (85  lh. 
A.  S.  C  K.)  rail. 

From  kilometer   595.B32  to  kilometer   603.832.  or   8.000   kilometers  of 

34.723  kilogram  (70-lb.)  rail  was  replaced  with  42.164  kilog.am  (85  lh. 
A.  S.  C  E.)  rail. 

From  kilometer  603.832  to  kilometer  740.364.  or   136.532  kilometers  of 

34.723  kilogram,  (70  1b.)  rail  was  replaced  with  42,164  kilogram  (85-lb. 
A.  S.  C.  E.)  rail. 

Tanriro  Tismikal: 

At  this  Terminal  there  were  taken  in  a  total  of  12.722  kilometers  of 
27,779  kilogram  (56-lh.)  rail  and  replaced  with  32.739  kilogram  (66  lh.)  rail. 

llAttssr: 

YVc  have  followed  up  our  policy  of  gradually  improving  our  track  by 
the  placing  of  permanent  ballast  on  the  following  Divisions  during  the  year: 

Divisions.  Li » sal  Mrrxas. 

Aguascalientes    11.380 

C  ardenas    ■...,....>>>>.•,•».■,,.,>■..■.■■•..•>•*■  °8.  /  -*3 

Ouidalajara    45.707 

Hidalgo    9JO 

Mexico  Queretn.o    75.293 

Monclova    1.977 

Monterrey    »5.638 

Northern    15.172 

S-»n  Lois    35  700 

Taroptco  Terminal    10.215 

Total    390774 

Ntw  Sine  amo  I'ssstsG  Taxes.*: 

During  the  year  new  sidetracks,  passing  tracks,  cross-overs  and  exten- 
sions to  existing  side  tracks  were  built  to  the  extent  of  30  073  kilomrters. 
The  following  statement  gives  detail  of  weight  of  rail  used  in  these  new 
tracks,  via.: 

Wgioiirs  or  Ran.  RlLOIfrrsjaaV 
40     lh.  r-.il  (19.842  kilograms)   0  325 

45      "    "    (22.322        "      )   2  830 

50      "     "    (24.802         "      )   1.546 

54      "     "    (26.786         "       )   6.514 

56      "    "    (27.779        "      )   13  013 

60      "    "    (29.763        "      )   0.050 
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Wgu.ui*     Kail.  IfiKimiiM 

61H  "  »  (30.507  "      )   0.368 

65  "  "  U2.U1  '•       >   0.452 

66  "  *•  132.739  "      |   0.327 

70  "  "  (34.723                 )   1.366 

75  "  "  (37.204  -      )   3.00* 

85  "  "  (42.390  "       )   0.274 

from  which  deduct — Tracks  taken  up: 

40      lb   r»ll  (19  842  kilograms)   0.222 

4$      "         <22.J22        "      >   1,2-59 

SO       "     "     (24  802         "       )   J.183 

54      "     "    (26*86        "      I...   0.551" 

56      "    ■    (27.779        "      >   2.7IS 

60      "     "    (2»76J         "       )   1.054 

65      "    "    (J2.24J  '     "      )   0  093 

70      "    "    (J-4.72J        "      )   0.0S* 

75      "    "    (37.704        "      )   0.217 

8S      "    "    (42.390        "      )   0.184 

 9.621 

Net  increase    20.452 

New  Trbminal  Station.  San  Luis  Potosi: 

Ac  the  present  time  the  traffic  originating  at.  destined  In  of  p<>^i<>t 
through  this  important  centre  is  handled  at  two  terminals,  i,  r.,  those  01 
the  Lx-Natiutial  and  X  Central.  Both  are  inadequate  for  proper  service, 
and  in  addition  thereto  cause  unnecessary  expense.  A  careful  Itudy  cf  the 
matter  having  demonstrated  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construe 
tion  of  an  tip  to 'late  terminal,  plans  therefor  were  drawn  and  the  works 
begun  during  the  fiscal  rear  under  review. 

Nsw  Stations: 

We  completed  during,  the  year  the  construction  of  Station  Buildings  at 
(he  following  place*: 

Passenger  Station  If  Iguala. 
Freight  Station  at  Iguala. 
Passenerr  and  Freight  Station  nl  llllM!. 
Passenger  Station  at  Cuernavaca. 
Passenger  Station  at  Colima. 
Passenger  Station  at  Aguasralicntcs. 
Freight  Station  at  Linares. 
Thirteen  sets  of  new  Section  Houses  for  the  use  of  our  track  employees 
were  also  built  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

PcaetJASt  op  New  Kot'tr iiekt : 

Orders  were  plieed  during  the  vear  for  ten  firstclass  coaches;  thirteen 
second  class  and  tell,  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars,  Also  for  150  tank- 
ears  12.000  gallons,  100.000  lbs.  capacity.  All  for  delivery  daring  the  latter 
months  of  this  calendar  year. 

Cowsrai'cTrnsj  or  New  Lines: 
Durante  to  Llono  Granttt : 

l>ue  to  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  in  the  construction  of  this  line, 
same  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  completed.  It  is  now  expected,  however, 
that  the  line  will  be  finished  and  put  in  operation  about  llir  month  ol 
December  next:  54.450  kilome(ers  are  now  being  operand.  As  of  June  30. 
1912.  the  amount  expended  on  this  construction  was  $3,166,904  l>6.  Mexican 
currency. 

Z>«re«fi»  to  CaHilat: 

The  building  of  this  line  has  been  carried  on  actively  during  the  year. 
Practically  all  the  grading  and  masonry  work  on  the  160  kilometers  out  of 
llurango  mentioned  in  last  report  has  been  completed,  the  percentage  being, 
respectively,  99.83   and  99.57,   while  64  per  cent,  of  the   rails  have  been 

The  contract  for  trie  balance  of  the  line,  approximately  1  14  kilometers, 
was  executed  on  April  2.  1912.  and  work  commenced  May  6.  As  of  June 
30.  13.3  per  cent,  of  the  grading  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  masonry  had  been 
done.  If  no  unforeseen  difficulties  are  experienced,  it  is  hoped  to  put 
the  line  in  operation  by  April,  1913.  To  June  30.  1912.  wc  bad  ex 
pended  on  this  work  $3,051,796.58.   Mexican  currency. 

I'tnjamo  H  Ajonc: 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  cortltTiiction  of  this  line.  Subsequent 
to  June  JO.  however,  the  work  wag  seriously  interfered  with  for  some 
Iwo  or  three  weeks  by  very  heavy  floods  in  the  section  which  the  tins 
traverses.  Eighty  per  rent,  of  the  grading  and  masonry  was  finished  as 
of  June  30.  last.  I  nless  unlooked  for  obstacles  arise,  the  line  should  be 
ready  for  operation  by  iVcemtier  this  vear.  The  expenditures  to  June 
30.  1912.  amounted  to  12.969,408  65,  Mexican  currency. 

AilrnJt  to  Lot  Vacat: 

Cnder  concession  granted  by  tbe  Federal  Government  on  March  2,  1912. 
■  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  line  was  lei  on  April  12  1912 
The  line  luns  from  Allende  in  the  Stale  of  Coahttila  on  tbe  old  Mexican 
International  Road,  to  Las  Vacas  on  the  Rio  (".ran.tr.  opposite  IV 1  Rio. 
Texas,  and  will  ronneet  with  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient 
Railway,  now  under  c on&lnietKm.  Tbe  total  lrne.h  of  ihe  line  i»  lift 
kilometer*,   or  mile*,   of   which,   however,   it   i«   nnw    proposed  to 

build  but  80  kilometer*,  yr  4171  milet,  to  the  Had  endo  of  San  Carlos. 

The  line  runs  through  a  good  agricultural  country,  susceptible  of  con* 
siderable  development.  Already  several  irrigation  projects  arc  under  way. 
It  is  ronfiiently  expected  that  this  line  will  prove  a  valuable  feeder  to 
the  system.  Eight  per  cent,  of  the  grading  has  been  completed  at  Jurvt 
30th  la«t  The  amount  expended  to  the  close  of  the  final  year  was 
f 57.638. 39,  Mexican  currency. 

Malamornt  to  Man  Framciico: 

On  March  2.  191?,  ,  contract  was  executed  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  covering  the  construction  of  this  coast  line,  which  will 
have  an  approx.rtiate  total  length  of  902  kilometers,  or  560.4H  miles.  In 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  in  the  contract  100  kilometers  of  said  line 
must  be  compiled  in  two  years  from  the  signing  thereof,  and  100  kilo- 
meters in  each  succeeding  year.  The  whole  line  to  be  completed  within 
ten  years.  ( areful  study  and  consideration  having  demonstrated  tbe  a.l- 
bility  of  constructing  thin   portion  of  the  said  line   from  Tampieo 


south,  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  tint  one  huiiJred  kilumctci* 
from  that  point  was  executed  on  June  51  It  la*t. 

It  Is  fully  expected  that  this  section  of  the  line  will  prove  to  be  a 
souire  of  considerable  ntl  revenue  to  the  Company,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
tap  the  major  pan  of  the  oil  fields  in  that  region,  us  well  as  a  good 
agricultural  country. 


Kurt  or  ess: 

At  June  JO. 


IN  GENERAL. 


Coin  p. 
The 


1912.  there  were  31,179  em; 
hich  number  639,  or  2.05  per 
tion  in  the  number  uf  foteign 


Joyces 
cent.. 


tbe  service  ol  ibe 
r  foreigners. 

principally  due 
of  tbe  major 


lo  tbe  voluntary  separation  from  our  service,  in  April  last 
[art  of  the  foreign  trainmen. 

Statement*  of  EoiirxsNt: 

Accompanying  this  report  are  the  usual  statements  of  Locomotives  and 
Cars  on  hand  at  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  we 
have  suffered  severely  in  the  loss  of  cars  through  the  activities  of  the 


Express  Slavics: 

The  operations  of  tbe  Campania  Mexicana  de  Express,  S.  A.,  for  the 
year  have  been  more  satisfactory,  having  regard  in  this  connection  also, 
to  the  disturbances  to  business  through   uncertain  conditions. 

Fuel  Oil: 

The  benefit"  w'licli  we  expected  to  derive  from  the  substitution  of  oil 
for  coal  .is  fuel  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  yc»t*s  results,  as  will 
,,r  ■',    i    tl.e  .1,,-rea..   il    lost    il   f-.ii I   s, ll   ivp   ii    SlatCMMttf   X.J.  7,  M 

the  General  Auditor. 

It  is,  of  course,  economically  impossible  for  us  to  use  oil  exclusively 
on  our  system,  hearing  in  mind  the  long  distances  in  some  cases  from 
the  source  of  supply,  and  the  proximity  of  coal  in  iho.c  districts.  Where 
we  have  found  it  economical  to  use  oil.  same  is  being  use.!.  Of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  system,  approximately  50  per  cent,  is  o;>cratcd  by  oil  an<f 
50  per  cent,  by  coal. 

New  Ttasirssi    Station.  Mexico  City: 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Company,  the  advisability  of  constructing 
f  Terminal  Station  in  the  City  of  Mexico  sufficient  in  size  lo  accommo- 
date all  our  Pa'serget  ard  Freight  buiiness  for  vear*  to  come,  has  been 
given  the  careful  consideration  of  the  operating  officers,  and  plans  therefor 
have  been  drawn,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  No  work 
has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  connection,  but  the  preliminary  details  ar» 
well  advanced  and  the  construction  can  be  commenced  as  soon  at  the 
opportune  time  arrives. 

P.SB  Al  t  EL  LlKtS: 

One  of  the  considerations  weighing  in  the  merger  if  the  Companies  now 
forming  Ibis  Company  was  the  suppression  of  certain  lines,  principally  of 
the  oli!  National  Railroad  Company  and  the  old  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way C  ompany,  which  parallel  each  r.thi  r.  the  trartic  of  the  region  not 
being  sufficient  to  sustain  both  tracks.  t 

After  careful  and  mature  deliberation  the  Committee  a:>pointed  to  in- 
veaisate  the  matter  recommended  the  abandonment  of  tbe  following  lines: 

Kilo- 
meters. Miles. 

Mexican  International.  .An brio  to  Ixt'a   21.00  13.05 

.  Horironle  to  Bermeiillo   22.5J  14.00 

Niocrda   to   Matamoros   J10.00  130.49 

National  R.  R  Saltillo  to  K.  9J1   17  00  10  56 

  Jama  lo  Columbia   32.00  19.88 

Mexican  Central  R.  R . . Tepenaeasco  to  Tularcinco   7  00  4.35 

Cuyanialoya  to  K.  155  (Pamicul..  36.00  22  37 

■  Hercules  to  Adjuntas    1500  9.J2 

San  Luis  to  Estaniuela   9.00  5.59 

..Sandoval  to  Somoriel   20  00  12.4J 

Coahuila  it  Pacific  Fncantada  to  Saltillo   22.00  1J.6T 

  ''  .,   .\g>'»  Naval  to  Torre6n   10.00  6.21 

Hidalgo  Railway  K    15  (near  Tultepec  Station)  |„ 

Mivgoie*    43.00  26  72 

464.SJ      288  64 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  22  of  Article  V.  of  our 
mortgages,  the  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the  concessions  covering  tbe 
sr.:.!  lines  was  requested,  and  received.  The  Department  of  Communications 
rn.l  Public  Works  having  also  signified  its  approval  tllerrto.  the  neces. 
Ears '  steps  are  now  being  taken  looking  to  the  said  abandonment.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  same  will  benefit  the  property  very  materially 
by  reduction  of  expenses. 

On  Industry: 

C  nsidrrahtr  impetus  has  berri  given  to  the  development  and  production 
of  oil  in  the  Tampieo  and  Tuxpan  districts  during  the  past  year.  New 
wells  have  been  sunk  In  numerous  places  with  gratifying  results,  while  tbe 
old  wells  keep  on  producing  ss  satisfactorily  as  heretofore.  In  all  it  ia 
now  computer!  that  there  are  forty  organized  companies  engaged  in  develop- 
ing this  industry,  and  the  handling  of  the  output  should  bring  good  results 
to  the  Company  as  soon  as  the  line  now  being  built  south  from  Tampieo 
"leted.     The  prospects  of  this  buiiness  for  the  fulur*  look  very 


It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  advise  that  the  outlook  for  tbe  present 
crops  is  not  at  ill  satisfactory.  The  unusually  heavy  tains  throughout  the 
agricultural  belt  have  had  a  eerr  damaging  effect,  and  at  a  consequence 
the  yield  is  now  expected  In  lie  below  normal. 

Statements  or  Accounts: 

Accompanying  this  report  I  h.sn-1  you  a  letter  from  the  General  Auditor, 
dated  September  6,  1912:  ss  also  the  ten  statements  of  accounts  as 
enumerated  therein.  A  list  of  the  lines- tors  and  Officers  of  tbe  Company 
as  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  is  attache'!  hereto.. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  N.  BROWN. 

Prtti.lrnt. 
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THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  ap- 
prove of  the  distribution  of  the  controlling  stock  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  Union  Paciiic  stockholders,  has  used  a  blunt, 
common  sense  kind  of  reasoning  that  we  have  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  decisions  of  this  court  that  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  popular  conception  of  the  complexities  of  the  highly 
trained  legal  mind.  The  court  in  the  Union  Pacific  case  says 
that  "the  ultimate  determination  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpo- 
ration rests  with  its  stockholders  arid  arises  from  their  power 
to  choose  a  governing  board  of  directors."  In  theory'-  this  was 
equally  true  in  the  Standard  Oil  case.  If  a  certain  group  of 
men  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  stock,  and  subscribed  pro  rata  for  their  propor- 
tion of  stock  of  each  of  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries,  under  the 
plan  of  dissolution  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  this  same 
group  could  elect  a  board  of  directors  for  each  one  of  the  sub- 


sidiaries which  would  carry  out  their  policies.  In  the  case  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  however,  while  this  possibility  ex- 
isted in  theory,  the  court  was  imi  of  the  opinion  that  it  consti- 
tuted a  practical  danger,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  business 
men  would  agree  with  the  court.  It  was  not  at  all  inconceiv- 
able that  different  individuals  could  gain  control  of  different  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  says  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  46  per  cent,  of  Southern  Paciiic  stock  to  Union  Paciiic  stock- 
holders that  "after  such  distribution  as  is  now  proposed,  stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  may  dominate  and  control 
not  only  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  but  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  as  well,"  and  that  "this  transfer  .  .  .  will  not  so 
effectually  end  the  combination  as  to  comply  with  the  decree 
heretofore  ordered  to  be  entered  by  this  court." 


OF  course,  Southern  Pacific  stock  could  not  be  distributed  to 
Union  Paciiic  stockholders  without  substituting  for  this 
stock  some  other  security — collateral  or  cash— under  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  bonds,  which  are  at  present  secured  by  S.  P.  stock 
and  some  other  investment  stocks,  unless  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
bonds  were  retired.  In  a  published  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Union  Paciiic  case,  I".  J.  Lis- 
man  &  Co.  have  brought  out  two  rjuitc  interesting  circumstances 
bearing  on  the  case.  I  hey  point  out  in  the  first  place  that  the 
Union  Pacific  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  retiring  a  4 
per  cent,  bond  issue  at  par  or  at  a  premium,  since  in  such  a 
transaction  the  railroad  company  would  be  an  inevitable  loser. 
The  company  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  bond  market, 
issue  securities  to  raise  new  capital  for  improvements,  etc..  on 
a  4  per  cent,  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bankers'  analysis 
points  out  that  if  the  Union  Pacific  route  from  Omaha  to  Ogden 
is  competitive  with  the  Southern  Pacific  from  New  Orleans  to 
San  Francisco,  the  Central  Pacific  route  from  Ogden  to  San 
Francisco  ap|>ears  lo  be  competitive  with  the  Southern  Pacific's 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  line  In  other  words,  if  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Paciiic  compete,  so  do  the  Central 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacific  owns  the 
controlling  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific.  The  suggestion  is  ob- 
vious that  the  situation  can  be  met  without  the  retirement  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  4's  by  3n  exchange,  on  some  equitable 
basis,  of  Central  Pacific  stock  for  Southern  Pacific  stock.  There 
is  a  further  point  that  has  not  hecn  generally  discussed  that 
deserves  mention— regardless  of  what  is  done  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific with  its  Southern  Pacific  slock,  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
still  be  a  heavy  debtor  to  the  Union  Pacific.  On  June  30.  1912, 
the  Southern  Pacific  owed  the  Union  Pacific  $C'.000.000  on  de- 
mand loans,  and  in  addition  the  Union  Pacific  owned  $2n,01".0fX) 
bonds  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

VV/E  note  with  much  regret  the  resignation  of  F.  G.  Athcarn 
**  as  manager  of  Korean  of  Fcononiics  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr,  Athearn  did  not  have  a  big  title;  but  he  is  a  very 
able  man  and  was  doing  a  very  important  work.  As  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific's  bureau  of  economics  he  labored  zealously 
and  effectively  to  establish  better  relations  between  (he  road,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  patrons  and  employees  on  the  oilier.  Hcing 
an  educator  -he  maintained  a  count etion  with  the  University  of 
California  an-!  also  had  charge  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  student 
employees'  course  of  study  bis  methods  in  dealing  with  patrons 
and  employees  were  educational  in  the  l*-sl  sense.  He  sought  to 
give  llic  company  tlx-  public's  point  of  view  and  to  give  the  public 
the  company's  point  of  view.  He  constantly  furnished  the  press 
with  a  large  amount  of  real  news  about  the  Southern  Pacific,  ami 
in  a  single  year  be  made  108  speeches  on  railway  affairs,  a  gTf.it 
majority  in  California.  Recently  when  a  referendum  on  several 
railway  measures  was  taken  in  Arizona  Mr.  Athearn.  under  the 
direction  of  President  ("pes  Randolph  of  the  Arizona  Pastern 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Mexico,  conducted  a  campaign 
on  behalf  of  alt  the  railways  against  the  measures  with  v.tch  effect 
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that  40  per  cent,  of  the  voters  voted  against  them;  and  they 
probably  would  have  been  defeated  if  the  campaign  had  lasted 
a  little  longer. 

'  |  'HERE  are.  roughly  speaking,  two  theories  regarding  the  way 
the  public  relations  of  railways  should  he  handled.  Many 
men  still  think  that  the  policy  of  seeking  more  or  less  secretly  to 
manipulate  and  dominate  politics  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
protecting  large  corporations  against  the  attacks  of  demagogues 
and  strike  legislators.  Many  other  persons,  including  most  of  those 
now  prominent  and  influential  in  the  councils  of  American  rail- 
ways, think  that  these  methods  are  not  only  intrinsically  wrong, 
but  that  they  have  forever  lost  their  effectiveness,  and  that  the 
only  means  by  which  railways  can  hope  to  establish  and  maintain 
in  future  satisfactory  relations  with  the  public  and  regulating 
bodies  is,  first,  to  try  to  give  the  public  everything  in  the  way  of 
service  and  rates  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and,  second,  to  seek,  by 
the  dissemination  of  literature  on  railway  subjects  and  by  public 
appearances  of  their  responsible  officers  before  railway  commis- 
sions and  legislative  committees  to  so  educate  the  public  and  the 
regulating  authorities  regarding  railway  affairs  that  they  will  be 
disposed  to  give  the  roads  a  square  deal.  Mr.  Athcarn  is  one  of 
those  who  oppose  attempts  at  political  manipulation  and  favor 
educational  methods.  The  experience  of  the  past  five  or  six  years 
shows  that,  regarding  the  matter  from  a  purely  practical  stand- 
point, those  who  advocate  these  methods  are  right.  The  special 
committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  has 
used  no  other  methods ;  and  it  has  done  the  most  effective  work 
ever  done  on  behalf  of  American  railways  regarding  public 
regulation.  That  these  methods  have  not  been  more  extensively 
and  effectively  used  lias  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  many  men  of  influence  in  railway  affairs  who  have  shown 
and  still  show  incapacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
thai  have  developed  in  recent  years.  If  Dr.  Osier's  prescription 
could  be  followed  and  a  large  number  of  these  gentlemen  could 
be  quietly  chloroformed  the  immediate  future  of  the  railways 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Another  reason  why  educational 
methods  have  not  been  more  extensively  and  effectively  used  is 
that  the  number  of  men  adapted  to  using  them  who  have  been  de- 
veloped is  inadequate.  Mr.  Athcarn  is  one  of  these  men;  and  it 
is  too  bad  that  when  so  few  of  them  have  been  developed  any  of 
them  should  be  leaving  railway  service.  When  a  nation  or  any 
kind  of  business  sorely  needs  a  particular  type  of  men  in  its 
service,  and  it  cannot  get  them,  or  cannot  keep  them  after  it 
docs  get  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
its  organization  or  management.  The  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  developed  innumerable  good  and  many  great  execu- 
tives; but  in  handling  their  public  relations,  and  in  developing 
and  keeping  men  capable  of  handling  them,  they  have  quite  com- 
monly exhibited  a  very  remarkable  quality  of  ineptitude, 


WHILE  the  orders  for  mil*  placed  during  the  past  few 
weeks  probably  have  not  exceeded  those  of  similar  pe- 
riods in  recent  years  to  the  extent  which  those  for  cars  and 
locomotives  base,  tiiey  arc  unusual  tor  their  size  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Most  of  the  larger  roads  have  now  placed  their 
orders  for  the  major  portion  of  this  year's  requirements, 
although  supplementary  order?  will  undoubtedly  be  given  when 
the  needs  and  the  business  prospects  for  the  year  are  more 
definitely  determined  The  orders  already  placed  are  much 
heavier  than  those  "f  the  same  roads  tor  previous  years  and 
are  nearly  double  those  of  last  year,  indicating  that  the  rail- 
ways are  spending  more  for  maintenance  this  year  than  pre- 
viously, and  that  they  arc  turning  their  attention  to  the  de- 
ferred maintenance  as  fast  as  their  earnings  will  permit.  The 
order  fur  200.001)  tons  ,  f  rails  representing  an  expenditure  ot 
approximately  5o.000,000  given  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Harri- 
m:in  Lines,  is  indicator  c>!  the  amount  of  money  which  is  being 
spent  for  this  one  item,  for  while  the  order  is  probably  the 
largest  individual  order  so  far.  other  systems  are  making  pur- 


chases equally  as  large  in  proportion  to  their  mileage.  Aside 
from  the  size  of  the  orders,  the  early  placing  of  them  is  un- 
usual and  the  proportion  of  the  season's  requirements  placed 
on  January  I  far  exceeds  that  of  former  years.  Last  year  the 
ordering  of  rails  had  scarcely  begun  at  this  time  and  the  roads 
did  not  enter  the  market  actively  until  early  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  there  has  been  no  period  of 
dullness  this  year  between  the  completion  of  the  1912  rolling 
and  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  1913  requirements.  Even 
then  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  mills  to  roll  all  orders  promptly 
and  deliveries  will  be  slow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
exerting  every  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  output  and  are  estab- 
lishing new  records  in  several  instances.  Hie  anticipation  of 
late  deliveries  has  undoubtedly  been  a  primary  reason  for  the 
early  placing  of  orders,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  not 
have  been  placed  had  the  railways  not  been  optimistic  regarding 
the  outlook  for  this  year.  Another  interesting  feature  connected 
with  the  orders  placed  so  far  is  the  increasing  use  of  the  new 
specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion. As  these  specifications  were  not  formally  adopted  until 
the  annual  meeting  in  March  of  last  year,  it  was  too  late  for 
many  of  the  roads  to  incorporate  them  with  their  orders, 
although  the  Rock  Island  and  Wabash  did  adopt  them  for  their 
1912  orders.  Among  other  roads  adopting  them  this  year  with 
slight  modifications  in  some  instances  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Eric,  and  the  Atchison,  Topcka 
&  Santa  Fe,  so  that  the  tonnage  of  rails  rolled  under  these  new 
specifications  this  year  will  far  exceed  those  of  last  year. 

THE  COMMISSION'S  DECISION  ON  WE8TERN  CLASSIFI- 
CATION NO.  61. 

A  FTER  having  suspended  Western  Classification  No.  51  since 
February  15,  last,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
issued  its  opinion  and  report,  a  synopsis  of  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  issue,  ordering  the  carriers  to  revise  it  and  direct  the 
future  development  of  classification  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  therein.  The  importance  and  detail  technicality  of 
the  varied  issues  passed  on  by  the  commission  in  a  report  of 
over  100  pages  preclude  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  effect 
on  the  classification  as  a  whole.  It  would  seem  that  the  carriers 
have  been  sustained  on  the  larger  proportion  of  the  items  re- 
viewed, but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  looking  to  uniformity  of  classi- 
fication will  have  to  be  done  over. 

Ttiat  the  commission  has  at  least  had  an  abundant  opportunity 
for  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  indicated  in 
Commissioner  Meyer's  opinion.  The  number  of  changes  in  No. 
51  against  which  protest  had  been  made  was  estimated  at  front 
1,500  to  2,000  out  of  the  thousands  of  items  involved.  After 
nearly  a  year  of  investigation  he  says.  "Where  the  number  of 
changes  is  as  great  as  is  involved  in  this  one  proceeding,  it  is 
apparent  that  no  body  of  men  can  in  a  relatively  short  time  give 
such  consideration  of  each  item  as  will  enable  them  to  express 
their  conclusions  with  reference  to  each  with  that  degree  of 
confidence  as  to  l heir  correctness  that  would  be  desirable," 
Therefore,  the  commission  says  that  it  will  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness to  modify  any  of  its  conclusions  or  suggestions  as  soon  as 
sufficient  reliable  information  making  such  modifications  just 
and  proper  may  become  available. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  report 
is  the  declaration  by  the  commission  as  to  the  necessity  of  af- 
fording wider  publicity  and  fuller  public  hearings  in  connection 
with  the  future  development  of  classification,  and  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  classification  committee  submit  proposed 
changes  in  smaller  installments,  giving  ample  public  notice  of 
hearings  to  interested  parties,  and  inviting  representatives  of 
the  interested  state  commissions  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  participate  in  all  such  hearings  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  in  the  future  such  unwieldy  proceedings  as  the  recent 
investigation. 
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The  commission  says  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  greater  publicity  in  classification  matters,  and 
since  the  investigation  was  instituted  the  carriers  have  invited 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  send  a  representative 
to  classification  meetings.  This  should  silence  the  critics  who 
have  attempted  to  surround  all  classification  procedure  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  with  an  idea  of  mystery  because  the  work 
has  been  done  by  representatives  of  the  railways  alone,  taking 
no  note  of  the  fact  that  the  shippers  have  been  given  every  op- 
portunity to  furnish  information  and  to  state  their  views.  The 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  commission  should  give  as- 
surance that  public  rights  arc  not  disregarded. 

It  has  become  quite  common  for  railway  officers  to  suggest 
that  various  perennial  controversies  be  referred  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  arbitration,  and  the  railways  have 
got  beyond  the  idea  that  they  can  settle  such  important  ques- 
tions as  those  involved  in  the  making  of  rates  and  classification 
entirely  among  themselves.  There  is  room  for  grave  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  participation  of  state  commissioners  would 
not  operate  to  make  an  unwieldy  proceeding  of  every  item  in 
the  classification,  to  the  extent  of  seriously  interfering  with  the 
obtaining  of  satisfactory  results  within  a  reasonable  time. 

State  commissioners  are  notoriously,  perhaps  necessarily,  ad- 
vocates of  sectional  views.  A  classification,  and  particularly  one 
covering  many  roads,  and  a  large  territory,  must  be  based  on 
considerations  of  the  requirements  of  commerce  as  a  whole.  The 
entire  proceedings  during  the  commission's  investigation  have 
demonstrated  for  the  hundredth  time  that  most  of  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  all  classification  work  arises  from  the  impossibil- 
ity of  reconciling  the  selfish  viewpoints  of  individual  and  sec- 
tional interests  with  the  welfare  of  the  entire  shipping  public, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  the  carriers. 

The  commission  apparently  intends  to  see  that  future  work  on 
classifications  shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  certain  more  def- 
inite principles  than  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  This  is  seen 
in  its  suggestion  that  in  future  items  or  groups  of  items  be  pub- 
lished  as  fast  as  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  classification  com- 
mittee, and  that  a  record  be  made  which  may  form  the  basis 
for  an  investigation  by  the  commission.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  the  necessity  will  ever  arise  for  the  suspension  of  an  entire 
classification  at  one  time  again. 

BOX  CAR  DE8IGN. 

A VISIT  to  a  large  freight  car  repair  plant,  and  particularly 
to  that  part  where  the  greater  proportion  of  the  box  cars 
arc  repaired,  is  most  instructive.  From  the  maintenance  stand- 
point the  greatest  difficulty  has  undoubtedly  been  caused  by 
troubles  with  the  draft  gear,  and  this  largely  because  of  the 
manner  of  fastening  the  gear  to  the  draft  sills  and  the  lack  of 
strength  in  the  sills  themselves.  On  the  more  modern  cars 
with  steel  underframes  the  trouble  has  been  quite  largely  over- 
come, especially  in  cases  where  draft  gear  of  larger  capacity 
than  standard  has  been  introduced.  A  number  of  roads  arc  ap- 
plying steel  sills  or  steel  draft  sills  to  old  box  cars  when  they 
pass  through  the  shops  for  heavy  repairs  and  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  parts  of  the  car  is  such  as  to  warrant  this 
expenditure.  That  the  results  obtained  are  satisfactory  is  in- 
dicated by  the  increasing  numbers  of  such  cars  which  arc  being 
so  equipped  on  roads  which  have  gone  into  the  matter  ex- 
tensively. 

Another  weak  point  which  is  most  noticeable  at  the  repair 
tracks  is  that  of  weak  box  car  end  construction.  The  standard 
construction  on  cars  built  until  comparatively  recently  was 
to  use  a  light  inside  lining  and  the  standard  outside  sheathing 
fastened  to  the  wooden  end  and  corner  posts,  thus  making  the 
end  only  a  very  little  stronger,  if  any.  than  the  sides  of  the  car. 
This  gave  trouble  in  two  ways— it  did  not  provide  adequate 
resistance  to  prevent  the  lading  from  bursting  or  bulging  out 
the  ends  under  the  severe  shocks  met  with  in  shifting  the  cars, 
or  even  in  rough  service  on  the  road;  also,  combined  with  poor 


draft  gear  attachments  and  badly  designed  end  sills,  cracks  and 
openings  developed  which  were  responsible  for  considerable 
losses  due  to  the  leakage  of  grain  and  similar  commodities.  In 
many  cases  the  end  of  the  car  may  appear  to  be  tight  and  leak- 
age-proof when  standing  still,  but  the  vibrations  during  transit 
open  up  the  cracks  and  allow  the  grain  to  leak  out.  Many 
provisions  have  been  made  to  reinforce  the  ends  to  prevent 
this.  The  end  construction  used  on  the  Santa  Fc  box  cars  was 
illustrated  on  page  959,  of  the  April  26.  1912,  issue  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette.  In  this  case  a  %  in  steel  plate  is  fastened  to 
the  end  sill  and  extends  up  under  the  sheathing.  A  heavier 
inside  lining  is  used  than  is  the  common  practice,  and  the  sheath- 
ing is  bolted  to  the  frame  and  held  by  clamps.  A  re- 
inforced box  car  end  used  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  was  de- 
scribed in  the  issue  of  May  10,  1912,  page  1035,  and  the  end  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  cars  with  an  outside  steel  frame  was  illus- 
trated in  the  issue  of  May  10,  1912.  A  recent  development 
which  gives  considerable  promise  is  the  all-steel  end.  Two  dif- 
ferent types  have  thus  far  been  placed  on  the  market,  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  heavy  steel  plate,  corrugated  with  concentric  rings; 
the  other  type  used  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
is  illustrated  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  advantages  of  such 
ends  arc  increased  strength,  no  leakage  and  greater  inside 
length  of  the  car  because  of  the  elimination  of  posts,  inside 
lining,  etc. 

That  the  side  doors  can  be  made  burglar,  cinder  and  water- 
proof was  demonstrated  in  the  second  article  in  the  series  on 
"Defective  Box  Cars  and  Damaged  Freight,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  19,  1912.  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  prac- 
tice of  applying  side  doors  to  box  cars,  both  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  cars  and  in  the  repairing  of  old  ones.  As  in  the  case 
of  box  car  ends  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  develop  doors  of 
all-steel  construction,  although  only  a  few  have  thus  far  been 
placed  in  service. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  in  box  car  construction 
is  the  roof,  which  should  be  maintained  in  a  leakage-proof  con- 
dition. Since  the  publication  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
our  issue  of  May  3.  1912.  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  this  part  of  the  equipment.  The  practice  of  submitting  the 
roofs  to  leakage  tests  lieforc  assigning  the  cars  to  certain  classes 
of  service  has  been  given  more  consideration,  as  has  also  the 
realization  that  the  railways  must  do  their  part  in  systematically 
attending  to  the  maintenance  of  the  roofs,  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  place  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  roofs  in  comparative  service  in  new  orders  of 
cars  and  in  sufficient  numbers  of  each  kind  to  permit  of  a  fair 
comparison  being  made.  The  stresses  to  which  a  box  car 
roof  is  subjected,  even  with  the  strongest  of  framing  in  the  body 
of  the  car.  arc  such  that  it  must  be  given  a  reasonable  amount 
of  attention  when  it  is  placed  in  service,  and  must  not  be  prac- 
tically neglected  as  is  commonly  the  case  on  some  roads. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  experiments  can  be  made  to  determine  the  relative 
frictional  resistance  of  trucks  on  the  track,  that  more  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  this  suhjeet.  The  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries retained  1'rof.  Kndsley,  of  Purdue  University,  to  delcrmmc 
the  relative  resistance  of  square  and  loose  trucks  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  seemed  advisable  to  extend  the  investigations  made 
r.t  that  time  still  further,  and  the  results  of  a  second  scries  oi" 
tests  are  now  being  made  public  and  arc  presented  in  abstract 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  They  indicate  that  better  truck  con- 
struction and  more  attention  to  the  mating  of  wheels  and  other 
details  are  necessary  if  we  arc  to  secure  the  best  results  from 
cperation.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  as  powerful 
locomotive*  as  possible  within  the  limitations  of  clearance  and 
weight  of  the  different  mads.  If  by  more  attention  to  the  car 
truck  construction  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  train  re- 
sistance an  appreciable  amount  the  demand-!  upon  the  locomotive 
will  be  reduced  in  the  sane  proportion  It  is  difficult  to  cst'mate 
exactly  what  expenditure  would  be  justifiable  in  improving  sue;; 
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conditions,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  large  one,  for  it  would 
not  only  permit  more  cars  to  the  train  for  the  same  locomotive 
capacity,  but  would  probably  also  be  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

CRIMINAL  INDICTMENTS  OF  RAILROAD  OFFICERS. 

A  DOZKX  railroad  officers,  an  cngincman,  a  hrakeman  and  a 
lot  oi  directors  are  now  awaiting  trial  in  Connecticut,  New 
Yurk  and  Indiana,  charged  with  being  criminals.  The  president 
ot  the  New  Haven  road  and  the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  are  accused  of  breaking  the  anti-trust  law.  and 
the  others  of  manslaughter,  or  worse,  in  causing  deaths  of  pas- 
sengers, Mr.  Mellen  and  the  Grand  Trunk  officers,  if  they  com- 
mitted the  crime  charged,  did  it  directly  and  personally,  and  the 
same  probably  is  true  of  the  engiuemun  and  the  brakeman  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton;  but  in  the  case  of  all  of  the 
others  the  supposed  crime  is  of  a  pretty  shadowy  nature.  The 
legal  representatives  of  the  state  propose  to  punish  these  officers 
and  directors  for  misconduct  or  neglect  which  was  participated 
in  by  many  others;  for  acts,  decisions  or  omissions  which  are 
made  criminal  only  l»y  legislative  or  judicial  fiats,  the  real  effect 
of  which  is  uncertain  until  the  lawyers  have  thrashed  them  out 
in  court 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  merit*  of  these  indictments, 
or  of  the  laws  under  which  they  have  been  made;  but,  by  way 
of  preparing  for  the  next  stage  of  these  proceedings  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  conditions  which  have 
led  up  to  this  unusual  situation. 

A  grand  jury  is  bound  to  find  probable  cause ;  but  the  mem- 
bers, in  dealing  with  numerous  questions  of  the  application  of 
statutes,  must  of  course,  lie  guided  by  the  state's  attorney. 
State's  attorneys  arc  supposed  to  prosecute  only  where  they  sec 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  secure  conviction.  But 
as  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  often  said 
to  be  guided  by  changes  in  public  sentiment,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  these  prosecuting  officers  will  he  sensitive  to  public  opinion, 
especially  where  their  own  tenure  of  office  depends  on  a  popular 
election.  And  public  opinion  nowadays  manifests  itself  in  queer 
ways.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  people  (if  the 
newspapers  truly  represent  the  people's  views)  desire  to  punish 
the  Grand  Trunk  -which,  surely,  desires  to  get  from  those  states 
all  the  traffic  that  it  can.  even  at  the  very  low  rates  which  it 
must  give,  in  competition  with  lines  more  favorably  situated— 
for  trying  to  find  an  economical  way  of  carrying  out  its  purpose; 
a  way  more  economical  than  to  build  from  100  to  250  miles  of 
road  at  a  cost  of  15  to  25  millions,  when  all  of  the  prospective 
traffic  must  be  carried  at  extremely  low  rates.  In  arguing  against 
permitting  the  Grand  Trunk  to  use  Boston  &  Maine  tracks  Gov- 
ernor Foss.  of  Massachusetts,  says:  "A  railroad  which  must 
create  traffic  over  its  lines  to  pay  cost,  upkeep  and  expenses,  af- 
fords to  the  public  the  benefit  of  real  facilities  and  real  competi- 
tion. A  traffic  agreement,  l.y  its  terms,  destroys  this  competi- 
tion and  makes  sure  the  absence  of  these  facilities.  It  leaves 
traffic  to  go.  as  formerly,  over  the  existing  li"es.  which  the  rail- 
road controlling  the  traffic  must  pay  for  and  support."  In  other 
words,  to  make  a  carrier  compete  energetically  with  others,  com- 
pel it  to  maintain  a  cosily  and  measurably  useless  plant. 

And  these  New  Finland  states,  aiming  apparently  to  punish  a 
wrong  spirit  rather  than  to  secure  economical  transportation, 
seem  to  have  convinced  Attorney  General  Wiekersham  that  to 
refrain  from  making  a  wasteful  expenditure  is  a  crime.  With 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  five  state  commissions 
empowered  to  regulate  rates— or.  at  all  events,  to  use  their  ample 
powers  of  investigation,  argument  and  criticism  to  expose  every 
unjust  rate— with  these  six  semi-judicial  bodies  constantly  "on 
the  jo':,''  the  only  way  that  we  have  found  to  settle  this  purely 
economic  question  is  to  threaten  three  railroad  officers,  two  of 
them  subjects  of  the  King  of  Kngland,  with  imprisonment! 

To  some  people  the  I-edcr*!  indictment  at  New  York  looks  as 
lli  .nj;li  the  prosecutors  were  suited  to  hit  anywhere,  the  dis- 


covery and  description  of  the  essential  and  important  offense 
being  immaterial.  The  Connecticut  charges  against  the  officers 
of  the  New  Haven  road,  in  connection  with  the  Westport  derail- 
ment, arc  even  more  awry.  As  to  the  danger  of  short  cross- 
overs, where  adequate  fixed  signals  are  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trains,  and  the  culpability  of  officers  who  are  slow  in 
the  construction  of  long  crossovers,  the  wildest  anti-corporation 
lawyer  would  scarcely  think  of  calling  such  officers  criminals- 
except  for  the  benefit  of  the  galleries.  Failure  to  make  passenger 
cars  fireproof,  or  to  provide  a  larger  force  of  trainmen  or  por- 
ters, may  he  things  for  which  a  railroad  management  deserves 
to  be  called  to  account,  but,  if  prosecutions  for  manslaughter 
arc  the  proper  instrumentality  by  which  to  do  this,  the  lessons 
of  the  past  must  be  all  wrong.  The  cause  of  the  Westport  de- 
railment was  the  failure,  incompetence,  mistake,  neglect  or  sick- 
ness of  the  engincman.  Insofar  as  the  selection,  promotion  or 
discipline  of  the  engineman  had  been  improperly  managed  some 
officer  or  officers  should  be  held  to  account.  But  to  get  at  the 
real  issue  by  prosecuting  Messrs.  Horn,  Pollock  and  Woodward 
as  criminals,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  officers,  is  as  illogical  a 
dragnet  proceeding  as  could  be  imagined. 

The  indictments  against  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. Hamilton  &  Dayton  are  based  on  the  alleged  neglect  of 
the  company  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion to  install  automatic  block  signals;  but  since  the  action  of  the 
prosecutor  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  was  no  such  dis- 
obedience. Chairman  Wood  of  the  railroad  commission  has 
made  public  the  orders  issued  by  the  commission  relative  to 
the  installation  of  block  signals  on  the  road,  and  they  show  that 
the  commission  approved  the  manual  block  system  in  use  on 
the  line  between  Glenwood  and  Indianapolis  until  January  1. 191 3. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  block-signal  order  is  not  the  real  is- 
sue. With  the  improvement  of  the  block  signal  system,  probably 
this  switch  at  Irvington  would  have  heen  provided  with  addi- 
tional safeguards;  but  misplaced  switches  sometimes  cause 
trouble  on  lines  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals.  Should 
the  settlement  of  the  question  whether  a  certain  improvement 
shall  be  completed  in  12  mouths  or  in  18  months  decide  whether 
or  not  a  railway  director  should  go  to  jail?  The  trial  of  the 
engincman  and  brakeman  who  arc  held  responsible  for  leaving 
the  switch  wrong  may  make  clear  the  whole  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irvington  collision ;  but  from  the  reports  thus  far 
published  it  appears  that  the  neglect  of  the  passenger  engincman 
to  watch  for  a  switch  light  was  a  main  element  in  the  cause. 
This  kind  of  neglect  is  not  curable  by  prosecuting  directors  or 
officers  for  manslaughter;  at  least  all  efforts  in  that  direction  in 
the  past  have  failed.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
try  some  other  plan  Possibly  the  Indiana  authorities  have 
taken  their  present  action  because  it  is  so  popular  nowadays  to 
aim  at  the  men  "higher  up,"  and  because  some  of  these  men  are 
so  far  away. 

The  present  attitude  of  these  public  officers  in  New  England 
and  Indiana,  and  at  Washington,  is  commendable  in  its  purpose 
to  put  responsibility  on  the  actual  beads  of  the  railways.  The 
state  should  reach  subordinates  through  the  heads.  Punishment 
of  engincmen,  conductors  and  brakemen  in  the  criminal  courts 
is  very  unpopular,  to  say  the  least.  But  if  the  state's  control 
over  the  regulation  of  railroad  tracks,  switches  and  signals,  and 
the  management  oi  difficult  problems  in  discipline,  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised in  any  belter  way  than  by  instituting  these  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, the  fact  is  a  grave  indictment  of  our  whole  scheme  of 
railroad  commissions  It  is  fifty  years,  more  or  less,  since  the 
Kngrish  humorist  pictured  a  railway  director  chained  to  the  front 
end  of  the  locomotive  of  an  express  train,  as  bis  idea  of  the 
way  to  prevent  train  w  reeks  and  it  docs  not  look  as  thovgh  that 
theory  had  made  any  progress,  whatever,  in  the  intervening  half 
century.  The  prosaic  and  sane  but  persistent  inquiries  of  the 
fioard  of  Trade  into  ra'lway  operating  qiir^t.  r  v  romlened  with 
the  policy  of  holding  the  railways  to  rigid  financial  responsibil- 
ity, are  the  instrumentalities  to  which  the  English  attribute  the 
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great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  that  country  in  railway 
safety. 

And,  while  the  prosecuting  attorneys  are  engaged  in  these  er- 
ratic efforts  in  the  criminal  courts  to  promote  the  public  good, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  two  and  a  half  years 
after  it  received  authority  to  investigate  train  accidents,  presents 
in  its  annual  report  only  one  positive  recommendation  affecting 
safety,  that  calling  for  the  requirement  of  the  block  system  by 
law.  (The  recommendation  that  all  passenger  cars  he  made  of 
steel  is  in  the  right  direction,  hut  the  commissioners  realize,  as 
does  every  one  else,  that  in  this  matter  the  government  cannot 
do  much;  progress  already  is  as  rapid,  prohably,  as  it  should  be  ) 
The  rest  of  that  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  safety  is  made 
up  of  generalities,  and  declarations  of  truths  already  well  known. 
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the  past  under  that  head  in  the  monthly  edition  of  the  magazine. 
It  includes  595  easy  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  several  trades. 
The  items  are  all  original  and  are  simple  in  construction,  making 
it  possible  for  a  handy  amateur  to  duplicate  them.  A  complete 
index  is  given  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Diary  ef  a  Roundhottu  Foreman,  By  T.  S.  Reilly.  Hound  in  cloth.  158 
panel.  5  in.  x  7  in.  Puhliilied  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley  Comrjany, 
132  Nhiiii  Mrert,  New  York.    Price.  J  1.00. 

The  book  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  diary'  and  gives  in 
colloquial  form  the  experiences  and  trials  of  the  engine  house 
foreman.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  college  graduate  who 
is  serving  his  apprenticeship  and  lias  endeavored  to  push  his 
way  to  the  top.  Many  suggestions  are  given  f«r  the  diplomatic 
handling  of  men. 

IViwfty  and  Thermal  Tiffanjion  of  Limited  Oil  and  Turpentine.  By  H.  W. 
Bearce,  Assistant  Physicist.  B'jfcflu  of  Sund^rd*.  Technologic*!  Pap*r 
No.  9.    Pnbliihed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Waihinirlon,  D.  C. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
a  more  complete  knowledge  concerning  the  physical  properties 
of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  Samples  were  taken  from  various 
manufacturers  in  different  localities  throughout  the  country.  The 
apparatus  and  method  of  procedure  used  it  thoroughly  described, 
together  with  the  results  obtained  and  comparisons  with  previous 
tests.  A  good  deal  of  the  information  U  given  in  the  form  of 
tables  of  density,  weight  and  volume  as  determined  from  the 
tests. 

Couf.  By  E.  E.  Son'crmcier.  Prof'Mor  of  Mi-tullciiiry,  Ol.lo  Surt  University. 
Hound  in  clntli.     167   pa  ft"-     6^   ir-  r   r" '  1'ublithrJ  by  the 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  3.W  WV-1  TliUty-ninth  street,  New  York. 
Pric.  $2.00. 

The  information  is  largely  based  on  private  notes,  scattered 
general  information,  technical  bulk-tins,  and  original  papers  in 
technical  journals-  The  author  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind 
throughout  the  work  the  mcchanicat  and  power  plant  engineer, 
the  chemical  engineer  and  chemist,  and  the  non  technical  business 
man  who  has  to  do  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  coal.  The 
work  is  divided  into  10  chapters,  the  first  dealing  with  the  com- 
position and  heating  value:  the  second  with  the  chemical  analysis; 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  witlt  the  testing  of  fuel;  the 
seventh  and  eighth  with  the  improvement  by  washing  and  the 
genera)  purchase  of  coal  under  specifications;  the  ninth  thor- 
oughly discusses  the  method  and  theory  together  with  the  results 
obtained  through  gas  analysis  by  the  Orsat  apparatus;  the  tenth 
chapter  is  given  over  to  analytical  tables,  giving  the  composition 
of  various  kinds  of  coal  found  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  book  contains  a  few  diagrams,  clearly  illustrating  the  various 
methods  used  in  the  testing  of  coals. 


letter*  to  the  Sdifor. 


"BASING  POINT"  RATES. 


Lohdok.  December  16.  1912. 

To  the  Rpitob  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazktte : 

"One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  It  may  interest 
American  students  of  railway  rate  questions  to  know  that  in  the 
General  Manager's  Report  on  the  South  African  Railways  for 
the  year  ending  December,  1911,  there  is  a  section  headed 
"American  Rates."  "There  appears,"  it  says,  "to  be  an  idea 
entertained  by  certain  members  of  the  mercantile  community 
that  the  adoption  of  what  are  known  as  'basing  00101*  rates 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  facilitate  its 
development  .  .  .  better  than  the  present  system  of  distribu- 
tion rates." 

The  report  gives  some  account  of  the  basing  point  system, 
and  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  introduction  in  the  south- 
ern states ;  and  declares  that  "the  sparseness  of  the  population 
in  this  country  and  the  long  distances  between  points  of  any  im- 
portance arc  not  conducive  to  the  adoption  of  basing  point 
rates."  It  further  states  that  "it  is  doubtful,"  which  is  at  least 
putting  it  mildly,  "whether  small  towns,  not  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  constituted  basing  points,  would  welcome  a  system 
whereby  their  goods  would  be  charged  higher  rates  than  to  the 
basing  points."  The  general  manager  concludes  as  follows: 
"The  present  system  of  distribution  rates  is,  in  my  opinion,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  conditions  of  South  Africa  than  the  American 
basing  point  system,  which  was  introduced  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions of  a  unique  character." 

Managers  of  railways  in  the  southern  states  who  have  to  de- 
fend the  basing  point  system  against  assaults  from  outside  may 
he  interested  to  see  that  in  South  Africa  it  is  the  railway  manage- 
ment that  resists,  and  the  mercantile  community  that  demands 
the  introduction  of  the  basing  point  system. 

W.  CO..  ACWOJTH. 


HEAVIER  LOCOMOTIVE8  VER8U8  GRADE  REDUCTION. 

New  Yomc.  January  «.  I»1J. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  stockholder  and  observer  of  rail- 
way operation  I  would  like  to  make  a  protest  against  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Bloccher  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette 
of  January  3,  page  8.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
one  would  be  willing  to  express  the  opinion  that  grade  reduc- 
tion always  leads  to  cheaper  operation  than  increasing  the  power 
of  locomotives.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Bloccher.  As  I  look  at  this  problem  each  division  and  each 
grade  needs  to  be  considered  independently  and  upon  its  own 
individual  merits.  Undoubtedly  many  cases  exist  in  which 
cheaper  operation  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
hills,  while  many  other  cases  exist  in  which  cheaper  operation 
may  he  found  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  locomotives.  In 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  owners  of  railroad  properties 
I  would  like  to  appeal  for  an  individual  study,  such  as  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Beyer  in  his  paper  which  was  presented  in  ab- 
stract in  your  issue  of  December  13,  page  1145.  I  hope  the 
Railway  Age  Gasette  will  make  clear  to  its  readers  the  facts 
concerning  decreased  cost  of  operation  which  has  been  obtained 
on  a  number  of  railroads  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
through  the  introduction  of  more  powerful  locomotives.  I  believe 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Virginian, 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Chicago  &  Alton, 
and  many  other  lines  are  in  position  to  supply  figures  and  facts 
concerning  operation  which  will  prove  the  statement  made  by 
Mr  Bloecher  to  be  altogether  too  general  and,  therefore,  un- 
warranted. I  hope  to  see  editorial  comment  on  this  subject  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  Observe*. 
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GOVERNMENT  REGULATION. 

Chicago,  December  24.  1912. 
To  THF.  KniTOH  OF  THK  RAILWAY  ACE  Ga/ETTE  ! 

In  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  December  20.  1912.  on  "The 
Commission  and  Regulation  of  Operation,"  you  make  one  state- 
ment which  is  prophetic,  and  that  is :  "And  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  future  historian  of  our  times  writes  that  most  of 
the  regulation  adopted  hurried  us  along  toward  government 
ownership." 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  government  to  exer- 
cise its  regulation  of  railways,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
operation,  but  by  assuming  the  financial  responsibilities,  if  it  will 
take  over  cither  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Southern  Pacific  prop- 
erty at  this  time.  This  would  be  a  means  of  carrying  out  ami- 
cably a  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  give  the 
government  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  results  of  operation  of  railroad  property,  including  the  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  United  States 
senators  from  each  state  through  which  the  road  operates  should 
be  made  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  possible  that 
by  such  a  plan  it  could  be  developed  whether  government  owner- 
ship is  advisable,  and  it  would  also  cause  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  hesitate  in  its  regulations  of  railroads  and 
impress  upon  it  the  due  sense  of  its  responsibilities. 

I..  C.  Fritch. 

Chief  Knjrineer,  Chicaifo  Gtt.il  Western  R.  R- 


TONNAGE  RATING8  ON  NEW  AND  OLD  LINES. 

Chicago,  Noveroher  21,  1912. 
To  THE  ElHTUR  Of  THE  RAILWAY  Ad  GAZETTE: 

J.  G.  Van  Zandt,  in  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  November  IS. 
1912,  criticized  some  points  in  my  article  in  your  issue  of  Au- 
gust 23,  1912,  on  a  method  of  rinding  tonnage  rating  for  pro- 
posed as  well  as  old  lines. 

The  first  point  Mr.  Van  Zandt  seems  to  object  to  is  the  use 
of  averages-  Practically  all  problems  in  economics  arc  an  ap- 
plication of  general  averages,  especially  in  comparing  two  or 
more  lines  which  are  only  on  paper.  We  hope  to  find  a  train 
that  will  give  an  average  performance  over  the  line  considered- 
The  narrower  the  limits  within  which  it  must  be  worked  out  the 
more  fortunate  we  arc. 

Bulletin  43  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Edward  C.  Schmidt,  is  a  very  good  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  as  applied  to  a  given  division.  In  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  the  kinu. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  it  is  the  only  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  subject,  as  a  number  have  been  made  which 
have  never  gotten  into  print.  Professor  Schmidt's  tests  proved 
one  thing  conclusively,  and  that  is  that  the  best  quality  of  main- 
tenance is  an  economy,  as  it  cuts  down  coal  bills.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  road  in  question  has  improved  the  track  standards, 
particularly  as  regards  joints  since  that  lime  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  he  that  for  speeds  of  3  to  35  miles  an  hour,  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  resistance  due  to  velocity  unless  the  main- 
tenance falls  below  a  certain  standard  or  the  loading  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  track  structure.  Since  the  da>  s  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  it  has  always  been  customary  to  include  a  factor  for 
velocity  in  all  formulas  if  the  problem  involves  the  question 
of  speed.  It  does  not  sound  orthodox  to  omit  it.  but  tests 
have  shown  that  it  has  no  place  in  this  class,  of  formulas  for 
the  highest  degree  of  maintenance.  In  the  beginning  1  think 
every  investigator  began  looking  f"r  s<nnc  function  of  the  letter 
V.  and  was  disappointed  ">  not  finding  it.  Tests  made  l.y  l>.  li 
Crawford  on  the  Pennsylvania.  A.  C.  Dennis  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  those  made  on  the  Cuicii  Pacific  which  have  been 
referred  to  by  A.  K.  Shurtlcff  in  various  monographs  on  the 
subject  fail  to  find  a  place  for  the  letter  V.  These  tests  are 
much  more  numerous  than  (In  m  of  I'r.  t  <••.  r  Schmidt,  which 
included  only  32  trains.    They  show  I  he  same  fact  that  Pro- 


fessor Schmidt  does,  that  for  maintenance  that  is  not  exactly 
up  to  par.  a  wide  variety  of  results  arc  found.  The  most  elabo- 
rate set  of  tests  of  this  kind  are  those  which  have  been  made 
by  R.  N.  Uegien  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  published  shortly  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association.  These  tests  prove  the  contention  that  for  the  pres- 
ent style  of  track  and  equipment  the  velocity  does  not  enter 
into  the  subject  for  ordinary  freight  train  speeds  where  the  best 
class  of  maintenance  is  found.  After  mature  consideration,  the 
committee  on  Economics  of  Railway  Location  of  this  associa- 
tion, decided  that  the  formula  given  in  the  manual  of  the  as- 
sociation is  correct  for  the  comparison  of  different  lines  and 
preferred  to  use  for  that  purpose  a  value  for  train  resistance 
that  is  found  in  the  best  present  practice.  In  the  case  of  these 
tables  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  in  comparing  new  lines 
(paper  locations)  the  ratio  between  them  will  vary  but  slightly 
even  if  the  Schmidt  formula  is  used  instead  of  four  pounds  per 
ton  for  speeds  from  3  to  35  miles  per  hour. 

I  plead  guilty  to  having  used  the  method  of  computing  avail- 
able draw-bar  pull  recommended  by  the  association  and  11,000 
B.  t.  u.  Western  coal  as  shown  in  the  article.  My  reason  for 
doing  this  was  that  I  had  never  been  able  to  run  a  dynamometer 
car  on  a  paper  location.  On  page  350  will  be  found  the  state- 
ment that  a  similar  method  may  be  used  on  old  lines  for  ton- 
nage rating.  This  was  not  gone  into  at  length,  but  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  hctter  to  use  a  dynamometer  car  to  find  what 
a  certain  class  of  engine  is  capable  of  doing  on  a  given  division, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  train  resistance  on  that  engine  district 
also.  This  could  be  done  for  the  four  reasons  with  profit- 
Thc  figures  derived  from  this  study  can  then  be  utilized  for 
other  schedules  and  loadings  by  the  construction  of  tables  and 
the  use  of  a  profile  and  train  sheets  which  will  give  the  time 
laid  out  for  water,  coal  and  passing  stops. 

The  available  draw-bar  pull  as  computed  from  the  tables  in 
the  Manual  when  4,000  lbs.  per  hour  of  11,000  B.  t.  u.  coal  has 
been  used  has  not  been  found  to  give  excessive  results  in  my 
experience,  although  I  have  found  that  available  draw-bar  pull 
figured  in  this  manner  was  less  than  the  train  resistance  com- 
puted by  the  Schmidt  formula  for  speeds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
35  miles  per  hour,  although  there  were  records  to  show  the 
train  had  been  actually  moved. 

Paul  M.  La  Bach, 

Assistant  Engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  4  Pacific. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION. 

BoJTCm,  January  4,  191  J. 
To  thf.  Editor  of  thf.  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  the  letter  recently  written  to  you  I  did  not  go  into  the 
regulation  of  railroads  in  Massachusetts  at  any  length  and  shall 
not  now.  but  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  keynote  of 
regulation  through  the  initiative  by  a  railroad  commission  is 
the  physical  condition  of  the  property  and  its  upkeep.  Cm  rates 
and  lares  it  should  not  act  of  its  own  volition,  but  wait  for 
complaints  and  petitions,  and  in  the  first  instance  should  not 
have  much  to  say  on  operation,  excepting  as  affecting  safety. 
T  he  fact  is  the  railroads  here  had  for  years  been  "milked  out" 
right  under  the  eyes  of  our  board,  and  Mr.  Mellen  and  Mr. 
Van  F.ttcn  (of  the  New  York  Central)  inherited  these  skeletons. 
The  railroad  and  street  railway  managers  have  always  insisted, 
and  still  do,  that  the  hoard  should  not  use  its  initiative,  and  it 
has  always  coincided,  I  agree  that  the  hoard's  decisions  have 
been  of  h  very  high  order,  where  it  has  acted,  hut  lack  of  action 
on  its  own  initiative,  as  our  laws  said  and  intended,  has  been  the 
trouble,  and  this  is  what  must  be  remedied  now.  A  people  not 
strong  enough  to  cufnrre  its  laws  is  not  competent  to  own  or 
operate  or  manage.  The  governor's  notion  of  divided  manage- 
ment, through  state  directors,  is  nonsense;  we  have  tried  that 
lure  tin  several  ro.nl*  and  it  worked  just  ;1s  it  would  again 
Kvtry  one  of  us  hen-  who  knows  the  "inside"  knows  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  strong  commissi. .n  rompclltd  to  obey  the  laws.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  suun  see  tins  brought  about.     John  H.  Carte*. 
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MECHANICAL   TRANSFERENCE    AT    FREIGHT  TERMINALS.' 


Essential  Principle*  Which  a  Successful  System  Must  Fulfil 
and  Extent  to  Which  Various  Types  Comply  with  Them. 

By  H.  McL.  Harding. 

Consulting  Engineer,  New  York. 


There  are  three  great  principles  in  freight  handling  which 
any  machinery  must  possess  to  fulfil  a!l  terminal  conditions. 
These  constitute  the  touchstone  by  which  any  machinery  should 
be  tested  to  determine  its  value.  First,  the  machinery  itself 
should  be  able  to  serve  every  cubic  foot  of  space  which  is  to 
be  utilized.  Second,  the  machinery  should  do  this  without  any 
rchandling  by  manual  labor.  Third,  there  should  be  continuous 
rapidity. 

The  first  principle  signifies  that  the  machinery  should  be  able 
to  transfer  and  to  raise  and  lower  freight  over  any  portion  of 
a  designated  terminal  space,  t.>  distribute  it  to  designated  con- 
signment pile*  and  to  tier  it.  The  whole  space,  vertical  as  well 
as  horizontal,  should  be  served. 

The  second  principle  stipulates  that  the  load  must  be  raised 
from  the  floor  by  the  machinery  and  not  by  manual  labor 
When  it  reaches  its  destination,  it  must  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  or  tiered  to  the  desired  height  by  machine  power.  If  two 
extra  handlings  or  rchandlings  arc  required  the  economy  of  the 
mechanism  is  lost,  as  each  rchandting  averages  in  cost  from  15 
to  30  cents  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  bulkiness  of  the  freight. 
The  familiar  traveling  shop  crane  will  fulfil  these  first  two  re- 
quirements most  successfully.  It  will  raise,  transfer,  lower  or 
tier  anywhere  within  its  parallel  side  tracks  without  manual 
labor  for  rehandling  Also  little  floor  space  is  necessarily  left 
unoccupied.  However,  there  is  a  third  condition  which  the 
shop  crane  does  not  fulfil  and  which  is  vitally  essential  to  ter- 
minal work.  This  is  continuous  rapidity  of  movement  without 
delay  or  congestion.  By  continuous  rapidity  is  meant  the  fol- 
lowing of  one  load  after  another  so  successively  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  at  the  starting  point  and  no  congestion  during 
transit  or  at  the  receiving  end.  This  can  be  best  attained,  or  pos- 
sibly can  only  be  attained,  by  a  threefold  division  of  the  trans- 
porting mechanism  into  tractors,  trailers  and  containers.  A 
tractor  corresponds  to  the  locomotive,  the  trailer  to  the  freight 
car,  and  the  container  consists  of  flatboards,  slings,  nets,  hooks, 
light  trucks  or  even  hand-trucks  containing  or  holding  the 
freight  or  articles  to  be  transported. 

By  applying  the  above  simple  principles  to  any  new  proposed 
freight  transferring  mechanism,  possible  mistakes  may  be 
avoided.  The  vertical  movements  arc  often  of  more  value  than 
the  horizontal. 

1TIEJGIIT  MOVEMENTS. 

Before  referring  to  the  adaptation  of  any  type  of  mechanism, 
the  terminal  freight  movements  or  operating  conditions  may  be 
briefly  described.  At  the  outbound  station  these  movements 
are  the  receiving,  inspecting,  assorting,  scribing,  starting,  call- 
ing, weighing,  routing,  distributing,  checking,  stowing  and  re- 
checking.  At  the  inbound,  they  arc  "breaking  down,"  inspecting 
checking,  routing,  distributing,  assorting,  tiering,  rc-chccking. 
and  later,  delivery  to  drays.  At  transfer  stations  the  move- 
ments are  principally  between  different  cars,  with  the  inspect- 
ing, checking,  routing,  distributing  an.l  stowage.  Often  the 
outbound,  inbound  and  transfer  arc  combined  at  one  station, 
with  a  combination  of  the  above  operations.  As  far  as  possible, 
transfer  stations  should  be  removed  from  the  centers  of  cities 
where  land  is  of  great  value,  thereby  often  partially  relieving 
the  congestion  at  the  inbound  and  outbound  stations.  At  trans- 
shipment sheds,  the  movements  arc  between  the  ship's  hold  or 
the  side  of  the  pier,  to  or  from  any  portion  of  the  pier  shed 
and  the  cars  or  the  warehouses,  with  the  usual  operations  of 
distributing  and  assorting.    Il  is  often  necessary  to  serve  the 
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second  or  third  floors  and  to  open  storage  yards  for  coarse  freight. 

The  operations  of  assorting  and  distributing  arc  controlled 
by  the  number  of  consignments  or  separate  shipments.  The 
greater  the  weight  of  each  consignment,  the  heavier  the  indi- 
vidual loads.  In  outbound  freight,  destination  subject  to  classi- 
fication may  assist  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  separate  loads 
from  platform  to  cars,  provided  the  weighing  of  individual  con- 
signments does  not  prevent. 

The  average  weight  of  separate  consignments  at  Boston  is 
given  at  about  1,000  lbs.;  at  the  New  York  Central  and  Krie 
stations  in  New  York  about  800  lbs.;  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  1,000 
lbs.,  and  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  1,600  lbs.  The  destination  weight 
at  Providence  and  Worcester  doubles  these  weights.  From  fig- 
ures at  various  freight  stations  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  aver- 
age weight  of  miscellaneous  or  package  freight  is  about  1,000 
lbs.  per  consignment.  It  will  be  far  heavier  at  stations  where 
the  manufactured  products  are  of  metal,  as  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
less  where  they  arc  of  wood,  as  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  heavier 
the  individual  consignment,  the  fewer  the  trips  and  the  less  the 
cost  per  ton. 

The  bulkiness  of  consignments,  unless  trailers  are  used,  will 
also  greatly  increase  the  cost  per  ton  of  transference.  A  case 
of  hats,  5  ft.  x  5  ft.  x  4  ft.,  weighing  only  100  lbs.,  may  occupy 
all  the  space  of  an  individual  container,  necessitating  twenty 
trips  per  ton  With  four  trailers,  five  trips  would  be  necessary, 
costing  but  one- fourth. 

At  steamboat  terminals,  the  weight  of  consignments  generally, 
averages  far  greater  than  the  above.  For  outbound  steamship 
freight,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  consignments,  the  steve- 
dore stowing  according  to  the  character  of  the  goods -heavy 
material  below  and  light  material  above,  also,  as  to  safety  of 
stowage  and  avoidance  of  injury  to  fragile  materials.  Inbound 
cargoes  must  he  distributed  according  to  marks  and  cross-marks, 
and  are  frequently  assorted  not  only  according  to  the  shipments, 
but  according  to  the  Rrades.  In  one  case  when  the  labor  cost 
for  outbound  was  $0.36  per  ton,  the  inbound  was  nearly  $0.40. 

ASSORTING  AND  DISTRIBUTING. 

W  herever  possible  the  assorting  should  be  done  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement,  so  that  the  distribution  can  proceed 
rapidly  without  interruption.  As  the  machinery  should  he  able 
to  distribute  to  every  cubic  foot  of  space  which  it  is  desired 
to  serve,  the  comparative  value  of  different  types  of  machinery 
should  depend  upon  the  extent  of  this  cttbic  service,  and  this 
can  be  used  as  a  unit  of  value.  It  is  evident  that  the  assorting 
and  distributing  must  be  performed  correctly  to  fulfil  the  third 
principle  of  continuous  rapidity.  Tracing  the  movements  of 
outbound  freight  may  best  illustrate  the  necessity  for  this  third 
principle  in  mechanical  freight  handling 

At  two  outbound  stations  in  New  York  City  where  about  700 
tons  of  miscellaneous  freight  arc  handled  by  each  daily,  and 
two-thirds  of  this  after  1  p.  m..  the  receiving  platform  being 
in  each  instance  less  than  300  ft.  in  length,  the  operations  are 
as  follows: 

As  the  freight  is  received  from  the  dray  it  is  assorted  by  the 
drayman,  assisted  by  a  man  furnished  l>y  the  railway,  into  sepa- 
rate piles  on  tile  floor,  according  to  consignments.  At  one  end 
of  the  platform  groceries  are  chiefly  delivered;  another  location 
is  reserved  for  dry-goods,  and  others  for  different  classes  of 
shipments,  This  greatly  simplifies  classification.  The  average 
weight  is  somewhat  less  than  1,(100  lbs.  per  consignment.  As 
soon  as  the  drayluad  is  received,  it  is  inspected  by  the  receiv- 
ing clerk,  receipted  for.  placed  on  hand  truck?,  taken  to  the 
scales  which  are  tared  for  the  hand  truck  at  165  lbs.,  called 
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out,  routed,  checked,  distributed  to  the  proper  cars  and  stowed, 
after  which  there  is  the  re-checking  upon  the  return  of  the 
truckman. 

In  some  cities,  the  trucker  enters  the  cars;  in  others  he  de- 
posits his  load  at  the  car  door  for  the  stower  and  immediately 
returns  with  a  waiting  empty  truck.  This  latter  method  avoids 
the  truckman  waiting  while  his  truck  is  being  unloaded,  and 
reduces  the  number  of  truckers  far  more  than  it  increases  the 
number  of  stowers-  The  movements  at  the  inbound  house  arc 
similar,  only  in  the  reverse  order.  In  either  case  only  one  con- 
signment, or  rather  a  portion  of  each  consignment,  is  carried 
per  trip,  the  load  averaging  about  250  lbs.,  or  one-fourth  of 
each  consignment. 

The  movements  at  transfer  stations  are  simpler,  there  being 
no  weighing  and  no  transferring  first  to  the  piles,  although  the 
piling  was  the  earlier  method.  Distributing  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  operation.  At  the  transfer  station  at  Mantua, 
where  the  freight  was  originally  assorted  into  piles  in  the  trans- 
fer station  and  then  transferred  to  the  cars,  the  cost  was  $0.AO 
per  ton  above  what  it  is  now  where  the  freight  is  trucked  di- 
rectly from  car  to  car.  It  is  not  advisable  to  transfer  to  large 
trucks  to  obtain  a  large  load,  as  the  cost  will  be  excessive,  due 
to  the  rehandling. 

When  the  inbound,  outbound  and  transfer  stations  are  com- 
bined into  one,  it  may  at  first  appear  more  complex  than  it 
is.  Not  only  must  any  machinery  be  able  to  perform  all  the 
above  movements  to  be  successful,  but  it  must  accomplish  them 
simultaneously  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  consignment 
following   consignment   continuously,   without   delay    or  con- 

TYFSS  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  types  of  machinery,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
are  those  which  pertain  to  miscellaneous  or  package  freight, 
which  must  be  moved  quickly  and  which  at  present  is  largely 
moved  by  band  trucks.  These  machines  consist  of  moving  plat- 
forms, slot  conveyors,  portable  conveyors,  tiering  machines, 
link  belt  conveyors,  rubber  belt  conveyors,  overhead  chain  and 
hook  carriers,  ramps;  horse,  motor,  and  derrick  trucks;  winches, 
elevators;  cranes,  such  as  the  fixed  jib  crane  and  pillar  cranes, 
or  the  movable  cranes,  as  the  gantry,  walking,  or  traveling 
shop  crane,  transporters,  overhead  carriers,  telphers,  man- 
trolleys,  transfers,  and  many  others. 

The  general  construction  of  the  movable  crane  consists  of 
a  jib  which  can  be  raised,  lowered  and  swung  in  a  circle,  a 
hoisting  motor  for  raising  and  lowering  the  loads,  and  a  travel- 
ing motor  by  which  the  whole  crane  can  be  moved.  These  arc 
called  gantry  cranes,  and  are  of  the  whole  or  half-arch  type. 
There  is  generally  a  separate  motor  for  each  movement. 

The  traveling  shop  crane  is  not  much  used  in  freight  han- 
dling, although  there  is  a  good  example  at  the  Texas  City 
Terminal  near  Galveston.  (See  Railway  Age  Gatttit,  July  12, 
1912.) 

Applying  the  three  principles  to  the  platform,  slot,  link  belt 
and  those  similar,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  reference  to  package- 
freight  they  fulfil  the  third  condition  as  to  continuous  rapid- 
ity most  successfully,  but  they  fail  in  respect  to  the  tirst  con- 
dition of  serving  all  cubic  space  and  the  second  condition  of 
rehandling.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
moving  bulk  material  or  when  the  packages  arc  of  uniform  size. 

Winches,  where  there  are  several,  may  partially  fulfil  the 
third,  but  not  the  first  two  principles.  Ramps  arc  excellent  tor 
the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  designed,  but  arc  not  adaptable 
to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  chutes. 
Overhead  chain  hook  carriers  and  transporters  oi  the  usual 
form  will  also  accomplish  the  third  condition  only.  The  travel- 
ing shop  crane  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  first  two  principles 
only.  The  traveling  half-arch  gantry,  as  well  as  other  movable 
jib  cranes,  are  excellent  within  a  very  limited  range  for  tin 
first  and  second  principles  at  certain  steamship  terminals.  As 
to  many  of  the  other  types,  the  principles  can  he  readily  apr-'.n-d 
without  experiencing  any  difficulties.    Moor  space  should  not 


he  occupied  for  freight  transference  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  latest  types,  especially  those  used 
at  German  and  English  terminals.  These  devices  consist  in 
overhead  trackage  and  transferring  and  hoisting  machinery. 
There  are  two  leading  types  which  will  be  described.  The 
power  is  electricity,  preferably  of  direct  current  of  250  or  500 
volts.  In  one  type,  the  overhead  tracks  consist  of  an  I-beam 
supported  from  the  structure  of  the  building,  or  if  outside, 
upon  bents,  Upon  this  I-beam,  with  an  intervening  strip  of 
wood  between,  is  placed  a  T-rail  upon  which  the  conveying 
mechanism  travels.  in  the  other  type,  the  rails  arc  placed 
upon  the  lower  flanges  oi  the  I-bcani;  although  this  type  has 
many  uses,  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  serve  the  whole 
area  between  the  fixed  side  tracks. 

The  whole  of  the  main  side-trackage  in  the  sheds  is  fixed  in 
a  permanent  position;  but  the  cross  trackage  is  fixed  or  mov- 
able, being  attached  to  a  traveling  crane  when  movable,  and  is 
so  arranged  that  the  hoisting  and  transferring  mechanism  can 
pass  from  ar.y  point  of  the  fixed  side  tracks  to  the  movable 
cross  track,  and  then  upon  the  fixed  track  on  the  other  side, 
and  thus  complete  the  circuit  oi  the  movements. 

At  the  rear  or  sides  of  the  buildings,  the  overhead  track  is 
in  the  form  of  a  fixed  closed  loop  which  connects  the  different 
sheds  and  warehouses.  By  means  of  this  loop  the  car  plat- 
forms and  open  space  to  the  rear  of  the  sheds  and  warehouses 
can  be  served  Coarse  might  and  barrels  can  be  placed  in 
this  area,  and  freight  can  be  transferred  between  the  stations 
or  vessels  and  the  cars. 

This  conveying  mechanism  consists  of  a  transfer-tractor 
which  draws  after  itself  from  one  to  four  trailers,  each  trailer 
supporting  an  electric  hoist.  This  transfer-tractor  constitutes  the 
traveling  conveying  mechanism,  having  a  speed  up  to  nine 
miles  an  hour  with  its  complement  of  trailers  and  six  tons  of 
freight.  It  is  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  an  electric  trolley 
car,  by  a  transfer  man  in  the  transfer-tractor  cab  operating  a 
drum  controller,  the  current  being  taken  by  a  contact  wheel 
from  a  wire  or  other  conductor  located  parallel  to  the  track  in 
the  most  convenient  location,  or  in  some  special  cases  by  a 
storage  battery  attached  to  one  oi  the  trailers. 

Each  trailer  has  suspended  beneath  it  an  electric  hoist, 
which  might  be  called  a  traveling  electric  winch  It  has  all 
the  functions  oi  the  winch  except  that  it  is  movable.  The  nor- 
mal load  of  each  hoist  is  two  ions  at  a  speed  of  60  ft.  per 
n-.in..  with  a  reserve  capacity  of  50  per  cent.  Two  hoists 
combined  can  litt  four  tons.  One  ton  would  be  hoisted  at  a 
speed  of  approximately  130  ft.  per  min.  The  three  hoists 
would,  therefore,  have  a  combined  capacity  of  six  tons,  not  in- 
cluding the  reserve.  The  hoists  are  also  equivalent  to  traveling 
elevator,.  Tins  conveying  and  hoisting  machinery  contains  no 
new-  mechanism,  and  can  be  furnished  by  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers. The  transporting  machinery  consists  of  two  es- 
sential features  -one  mechanism  which  conveys,  and  another 
which  hoists,  and  this  mechanism  is  able  to  transfer  the  freight 
with  one  coir,  cj  ins  movement. 

L'nless  it  is  too  large,  each  hoist  takes  only  one  consign- 
ment, so  that  there  arc  at  least  three  or  more  consignments 
hoisted  and  conveyed  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  All  of  these  are 
under  the  charge  and  direction  of  one  transfer  man;  and  also 
as  the  goods  are  already  assorted  as  described  at  the  outbound 
platform,  ti"  later  assorting  or  only  a  limited  amount  will  be 
necessary,  lit  order  to  obtain  a  greater  load  fur  each  hoist, 
it  often  1  ap;-i-!i;  that  there  can  be  assembled  oil  each  flalboard 
or  in  each  net.  scm;  or  oilier  container  m.-.ny  goods  of  one 
■:■  ,iis:giinieiit  At  :nl..  •v.ml  smI-.oiiv  v.  hen  tin  g.v-ds  reach  their 
dolmaiv-ii  they  arc  either  (eft  <>;•.•«  the  liatbi  --.rd  or  in  slings 

in  separate  piV-.  'A::..'  t->  the  marks,  or  el-..,-  are  lowered, 

•■a  ll  c.-iisiimmovt  heou:  W.pt  by  "-At,  upon  t'-.c  inbound  plat- 
i.,ne.  if  a  drayrv.n  sh  .■>'•'  '■>  or  ox[-i.tc.|.    This  leav- 

ing -.be  ftci.-.ht  ill  sl:nj=  b-.s  I  cm  ad- at  .several  important 
term  ii-.-.  —  ii'''-  alo, i  ii,.-  <■  :  .;  v,  alt  mute! ',  wanted  no  man- 
ual r.-h  iii-.iing  wi'l  be  i  e.;i.i i  ei.. 
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If  the  freight  is  to  be  delivered  to  cars,  it  is  either  trans- 
ported directly  to  the  designated  platform  of  the  cars,  or  if 
there  are  no  cars  to  receive  it,  it  is  placed  where  it  can  be  held 
in  the  containers  until  their  arrival. 

The  speed  of  hoisting  with  average  loads  is  about  100  ft.  per 
min  ,  and  the  average  speed  of  conveying.  900  ft.  per  min. 
The  average  load  under  the  usual  operating  conditions  of  sepa- 
rate shipments  is  about  lj/i  tons  per  train,  although  the  tractor 
and  hoists  have  a  normal  capacity  of  sjx  tons,  and  a  total  ex- 
cess capacity  of  three  tons  additional,  making  a  possible  nine 
tons.  A  large  consignment  of  many  tons  can  be  divided  be- 
tween the  different  trailer-hoists.  To  make  a  complete  cycle, 
that  is,  hoisting  the  load  about  20  ft.,  traveling  500  ft.,  lowering 
30  ft.,  hoisting  20  ft.,  again  returning  500  ft.  and  lowering  20  ft., 
it  is  estimated  that  about  20  trips  per  hour  per  transfer  train 
can  be  made,  that  is,  30  tons  per  hour  per  train.  Five  trains 
would,  therefore,  transfer  150  tons  per  hour,  the  assorting  be- 
ing accomplished  by  means  of  the  trailer  hoists.  Four  times 
this  amount  can  be  transferred  if  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
hoists  can  be  utilized. 

The  number  of  trains  can  be  increased,  operating  upon  the 
same  or  different  loops,  thereby  attaining  the  greatest  possible 
capacity.  Should  assorting  not  be  necessary,  as  with  cargoes 
of  cement  and  iron,  with  few  separate  consignments  or  marks, 
this  capacity  per  hour  can  be  greatly  increased  with  the  same 
number  of  trains.  The  tracks  are  so  laid  out  that  the  transfer- 
tractors  and  trailer-hoists  can  be  concentrated  upon  any  of  the 
loops  in  any  of  the  sheds. 

ft  is  essential  for  rapidity  and  to  avoid  congestion  that  the 
transporting  mechanism  should  not  wait  for  its  loads,  so  that 
if  the  flatboard  or  other  container  be  delayed,  there  is  no  loss 
of  tractor  time;  also  that  one  unit  of  power  tractor  can  be  at- 
tached to  one  or  more  units  of  carrying  capacity.  This  gives  a 
freedom  of  movement  which  can  never  be  attained  where  each 
power  tractor  is  permanently  attached  to  its  own  carrying 
container. 

COST  Or  INSTALLATION. 

The  transferagc  overhead  runway,  which  should  be  made  part 
of  the  shed  structure,  will  cost  the  same  as  the  other  struc- 
tural steel,  varying  with  the  price  of  the  steel.  The  weight,  in- 
cluding the  brackets,  etc.,  will  average  about  60  lbs.  per  lineal 
foot.  This  steel  would  be  fabricated  at  the  mill  and  erected 
simultaneously  with  the  shed  or  warehouse. 

There  are  various  ways  of  computing  the  cost  of  train  and 
track  installations,  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  is  to  figure 
out  the  cost  of  serving  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  of  area 
or  cubical  feet  of  space,  including  a  certain  tonnage  to  be  trans- 
ferred within  a  specified  time.  There  is  also  the  cost  per  lineal 
foot  of  connecting  the  areas  to  be  served.  By  knowing  the 
weight  of  the  structural  steel  and  its  cost  per  ton,  the  cost 
of  the  trackage  can  be  closely  estimated.  As  the  sections  of 
a  terminal  arc  developed  they  will  be  connected  by  overhead 
runways,  so  that  the  same  transfer  tractors  and  trailers  can 
be  use<l  upon  different  sections 

Although  the  cost  of  transferring  freight  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  its  character,  that  is.  upon  the  relative  proportion  of 
its  bulkincss  to  its  weight,  the  actual  cost  of  hoisting  and  trans- 
ferring should  not  average  more  than  six  cents  per  ton  for  a 
complete  cycle.  This  does  not  include  the  expense  at  each  end 
of  each  movement  before  the  hoist  hook  is  attached,  and  after 
the  load  is  deposited,  which  on  the  average  should  add  from 
six  to  eight  cents  additional. 

The  six  cents  for  hoisting  and  transferring  may  be  divided 


and  its  installation.  To  transfer  a  given  tonnage  of  miscellane- 
ous or  package  freight,  say  1,000  tons  per  day,  with  a  possible 
excess,  at  an  outbound  freight  station  of  which  two-thirds  of 
this  tonnage  might  be  received  within  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  a  capacity  of  250  tons  per  hour  should  be  provided. 
To  be  sure  that  there  is  ample  capacity  for  contingencies  and 
reserve,  30  carriers  should  be  provided.  This  would  mean  that 
10  tractors  and  30  trailers  or  carrier-hoists,  or  10  trains  in  all, 
corresponding  to  30  motor-trucks  would  be  required. 

An  investment  of  from  $40,000  upwards  would  be  required 
for  these  30  carriers,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  track,  or 
about  $1,300  per  carrier,  which  includes  the  overhead  track- 
age and  the  lifting  as  well  as  the  transporting  machinery.  These 
figures  are  given  as  a  close  estimate  for  general  guidance  and 
may  vary  more  or  less,  depending  upon  the  specifications. 


CAR   AND    TRUCK    LOCKING  DEVICE. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  weight  of  the  heavy  trucks  used  on 
modern  passenger  cars  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  car  body,  it 
will  greatly  assist  in  preventing  the  raising  of  one  underframe 
over  the  other  in  case  of  a  heavy  huffing  shock  or  collision.  In 
this  way  the  damaging  result  known  as  telescoping,  can  probably 
be  greatly  decreased. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  car  department  of  the  Grand  Trunk 


or   IS  per  cent. 

ere«t  »nd  amortization  j0  r*r  cent 

etrleity   20  per  cent. 

Maintenance   20  per  cent. 

Incidental   IS  per  cent. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  such  figures  must  vary-  under 

different  conditions  or  locations. 

It  is  often  desired  to  generalize  upon  the  cost  of  machinery 


Device  for  Locking  Car  Body  and  Truck  Together. 

has  devised  a  simple  form  of  lock  which  will  hold  the  truck  to 
the  car  body  at  all  times,  but  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
its  normal  movements  or  action.  This  device  has  been  made 
standard  on  that  road  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  is  being 
applied  to  a  large  order  of  new  passenger  cars  now  being  built 

Reference  to  the  illustration  will  show  the  form  and  application 
of  the  lock.  It  consists  of  two  steel  keys,  with  flanges  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  of  such  a  shape  that  they  can  be  inserted  in 
the  somewhat  enlarged  center  pin  hole  in  the  body  and  truck 
bolsters.  Between  them  is  inserted  a  center  pin  with  ribs  on 
each  side  that  engage  with  the,  two  keys  and  hold  thera  in  their 
proper  position.  When  the  center  pin  is  inserted  the  flanges  of 
the  keys  lap  over  the  edges  of  the  bolsters  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  from  separating,  while  at  the  same  time  enough  clearance 
is  provided  to  allow  the  normal  amount  of  free  relative  move- 
ment required  in  service.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  Coleman, 
superintendent  car  department,  for  this  information. 
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ROSWELL  MILLER. 


RoswcJI  Miller,  who  died  at  hi*  home  in  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  belonged  to  the  older  generation  of  railroad  executives 
to  whom  so  much  of  the  credit  for  American  railroad  pioneer 
work  is  due  and  who  arc  out  of  sympathy  with  public  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  a  railroad  manager  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  his  own  company.  Mr.  Miller  was  president  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Faul  from  1888  to  1899.  and  since 
1899  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  retired 
from  the  presidency  because  of  ill  health;  but  before  this  illness, 
his  life  had  been  a  particularly  active  one  and  his  work  for  the 
St.  Paul  of  permanent  importance.  He  was  a  naturally  con- 
servative man,  reticent  and  self-reliant.  Under  his  management 
as  president  little  or  no  new  territory  was  developed  by  the 
St.  Paul,  but  the  property  was  improved,  intensively  developed 
and  raised  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  best'  managed  rail- 
roads in  the  West.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  management 
of  the  St.  Paul  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  older  ideals 
of  American  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  Mr.  Miller  was  a 
president  who  was  not  only 
able  and  wilting  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibilities  of  the 
management  of  his  property, 
but  personally  was  wholly  out 
of  sympathy  and  resented  pub- 
lic interference  and  advice,  the 
St.  Paul  became,  under  Mr. 
Miller's  guidance,  a  road  that 
commanded  to  a  rather  un- 
usual extent  the  loyalty  of  its 
shippers,  and  especially  of  the 
traveling  public.  In  develop- 
ing the  physical  property  and 
in  molding  the  organization  of 
hit  officers  and  employees,  Mr. 
Miller  set  his  own  ideals  of 
service  and  discipline,  and  these 
ideals  were  high. 

Roswcll  Miller  was  born  in 
Hartford.  Susquehanna  county. 
Pa.,  on  October  28,  1843.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Hartford, 
and  nas  one  of  a  large  fam- 
ily. His  early  railroad  experi- 
ence was  on  the  Cairo  &  Vin- 
cenncs.  of  which  he  was  at  one 
time  secretary  and  later  gen- 
eral superintendent.  In  May, 
1882,  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  He  had 
valuable  early  financial  training,  having  worked  in  the  office 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  in  New  York.  In  April,  1883,  he  was 
made  .issiMant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee St  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  following  year  the  general  man- 
ager's health  failed  and  Mr.  Miller  was  made  assistant  general 
manager,  with  much  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
general  manager's  office  on  his  shoulders.  In  April,  1885,  the 
general  manager  died  and  Mr.  Miller  succeeded  him.  Three 
years  later  Alexander  Mitchell,  president  of  the  St.  Paul,  died, 
and  Mr?  Miller  was  elected  president,  retaining  for  two  years 
the  general  managership.  In  1890  a  general  manager  was  appointed 
who  took  over  a  part  of  Mr.  Miller's  duties ;  but  the  development 
of  the  St.  Paul  and  the  success  of  its  management  were  due  di- 
rectly to  Mr  Miller  up  to  the  time  of  his  ill  health  in  1899 

The  extension  of  the  St.  Paul  to  tl'c  Pacific  coast  was  in  con- 


trast to  Mr.  Miller's  consistent  policy  of  development  of  the  ex- 
isting property  without  extension  during  the  time  he  was  presi- 
dent. This  Pacific  coast  extension  was  financed  through  the 
issue  of  stock,  and  when  it  became  evident  in  1910  that  the  St. 
Paul  was  failing  to  earn  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  that  was  being 
paid  on  the  increased  capitalization,  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the 
directors  who  first  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
for  reducing  the  dividend  rate.  His  attitude  in  this  respect  was 
typical  of  the  man.  He  did  not  believe  in  beating  about  the 
bush;  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  way  of  educating 
the  public  to  the  needs  of  railroads;  he  had  little  faith  and  less 
sympathy  with  the  public,  of  which  the  politician  was  the  spokes- 
man and  representative;  he  could  see  no  object  in  hesitating  to 
face  the  facts. 


Roiwall  Miller. 


Refrigerator  Cars  in  Europe.— A  short  time  ago  wc  gave 

some  details  regarding  the  act- 
ual extent  to  which  refrig- 
erator wagons  arc  being  used 
in  France  for  the  conveyance 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  perish- 
able merchandise,  from  which 
it  was  apparent  that  as  regards 
both  the  number  of  these  wag- 
ons in  service  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  arc  employed, 
cold  storage  transport  on  the 
railways  was  capable  of  great 
developments.  In  a  recent  is- 
sue the  French  newspaper  Lt 
Journal  des  Transports  took 
the  consignors  to  task  for  not 
making  greater  use  of  refrig- 
erator cars.  The  French  rail- 
way companies  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to 
develop  this  form  of  traffic. 
AH  the  tines  have  a  special 
tariff,  which  gives  the  owner  of 
a  private  refrigerator  car  a  re- 
duction of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  rates  for  carloads  of 
roughly  five  tons.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  perishable 
merchandise  as  fruit  and  flow- 
ers is  likely  to  fetch  a  higher 
market  price  when  transported 
in  this  way.  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  the  benefits  of 
this  tariff  arc  not  being  made 
use  of  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  actually  the  case, 
especially  as  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  traffic  in  this 
form  of  merchandise  is  of  the 
long-haul  order.  Fof  instance,  there  is  a  very  important  and 
steadily  increasing  fruit  and  flower  traffic  between  th<-  Riviera 
and  Paris,  while  the  English,  German  and  Swiss  demands  also 
increase  year  by  year.  Conservatism  is  probably  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  since  by  far  the  greatest  use  of  refrigerator  cars  is 
made  by  consignors  of  meat,  fish  and  dairy  products,  while  the 
consignors  of  fruits  and  early  vegetables  disdain  their  use,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  submitted  by  M.  E.  Bougautt  at  the  re- 
cent International  Cold  Storage  Congress  at  Toulouse,  France. 

Railway  Extension  in  Russia.— The  committee  for  new 
railways  in  Russia,  after  investigating  plans,  has  decided  to  rec- 
ommend the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Lodz  to  Lenchitza, 
passing  by  way  of  Alcxandrov.  Fgcrzh  and  Ozorkov.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  examined  plans  for  the  construction  of 
\arious  ciettric  lr.imw.ns  in  the  district  of  Lodz. 
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TWO   CONFLICTING  THEORIES   OF  VALUATION. 

Valuation  Muat  Be  Baaed  on  Market  Value  or  on  the  Amount 
of  the  Investment.  It  la  Not  Based  on  a  Combination  of  the  Two. 


Apjiraisal 

No  one  who  has  Riven  much  thought  to  appraisals  can  fail 
to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  the  appraisal 
must  be  known  before  the  problems  can  be  correctly  solved.  If 
the  object  is  rate  regulation,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  fun- 
damental theories  of  rate  regulation  before  we  can  safely  attack 
all  the  appraisal  problems.  There  can  be  only  three  theories 
of  rate  regulation,  which  the  writer  prefers  to  designate  by  the 
following  terms: 

1.  Competitive  theory. 

2.  The  agency  theory. 

3.  The  combined  agency  and  competitive  theory. 

Under  the  competitive  theory  the  rates  of  a  public  service 
company  are  assumed  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  acting  under  competitive  conditions.  This  does  not 
imply  that  there  shall  be  actual  competition.  The  competition 
may  simply  be  potential,  as  when  a  shipper  of  freight  by  rail 
may  be  free  to  ship  by  water,  or  as  when  a  user  of  electricity 
for  light  may  be  free  to  use  gas  or  kerosene.  Competition  is 
still  potential,  and  often  of  enormous  force,  even  where  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  given  service  in  a  given  locality,  for  the 
user  may  move  to  another  locality  where  lower  rates  prevail. 
There  is  also  the  potential  competition  of  other  companies  who 
may  come  into  an  existing  held  where  rates  are  high.  Finally 
there  U  often  severe  competition  for  the  markets  of  the  country, 
as  when  the  lumber  of  Oregan  and  Washington  competes  with 
the  pine  of  the  South,  thus  affecting  freight  rates  of  railways 
serving  those  districts. 

In  the  competition  of  different  things  and  of  different  mar- 
kets— potential  as  well  as  actual — we  have  had  a  powerful  and 
automatic  regulator  of  rates.  The  potency  of  such  competition 
has  been  far  greater  than  is  commonly  believed.  But  this  is 
not  a  subject  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion.  It  suffices 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  competitive  theory  of  rate 
regulation  has  been  until  very  recent  years  the  predominating 
theory  in  America.  And  its  past  influence  upon  our  minds 
has  been  so  great  that  only  by  an  effort  can  we  free  ourselves 
from  its  coerciveness  when  we  approach  problems  of  rate 
making  based  upon  a  theory  that  is  wholly  different.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agency  theory  of  rate  regulation,  every  public 
service  company  is  an  agent  of  the  public,  delegated  to  per- 
form certain  services  and  to  collect  payment  therefor. 
Webster  defines  »n  agent  thus: 

"One  who  acts  for,  or  in  the  place  of,  another  by  authority 
from  him;  one  intrusted  with  the  business  of  another." 

Because  a  public  service  company  is  regarded  as  an  agent, 
it  may  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  it  may  be  re- 
«l>'ircd  to  make  a  periodic  accounting  of  its  stewardship,  it 
may  be  required  to  limit  its  rates  of  charge  for  service,  it 
may  be  protected  against  competition,  it  may  be  required  to 
act  in  harmony  with  other  public  agents.  It  is  always  subject 
to  control  and  to  protection.  According  to  the  combined 
agency  and  competitive  theory,  an  attempt  is  made  to  regu- 
late rates  in  part  by  competition  and  in  part  by  direct  con- 
trol. This  is  the  present  theory — a  mongrel  growth  that 
marks  the  evolution  from  the  competitive  theory  to  the 
agency  theory. 

Every  appraiser  must  adopt  one  of  the  three  theories  of 
rate  regulation,  whether  he  does  so  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. If  he  adopts  the  competitive  theory  of  rate  regula- 
tion, then  a  public  service  property  is  worth  only  what  it  will 
earn.  In  brief,  its  total  value  is  its  capitalized  present  net 
earnings  plus  or  minus  the  present  worth  of  any  increment  or 
loss  in  future  annual  net  earnings.  This  is  commonly  called 
the  "commercial  value"  of  a  property;  and  there  arc  those  who 
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stoutly  contend  there  is  no  other  value.  If  we  grant  their  tacit 
premise  that  competition  is  the  only  rate  regulation,  we  must 
grant  their  conclusion  that  a  property  is  worth  what  it  will 
earn.  But  the  moment  we  deny  their  premise,  their  conclusion 
is  destroyed. 

If  the  appraiser  adopts  the  agency  theory,  the  value  that  he 
seeks  is  the  investment  inilue,  or  more  briefly,  the  investment 
or  actual  cost.  An  agent  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  recouped 
for  all  investments  made  in  behalf  of  his  principal.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  payment  for 
"values"  not  represented  by  actual  outlay  of  capital  on  his  part. 
Thus,  if  an  agent  buys  copper  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and  if  it 
subsequently  rises  to  20  cents,  the  principal  and  not  thea  agent 
should  be  the  gainer  by  the  increment  in  value. 

In  brief,  then,  the  agency  theory  commits  an  appraiser  to 
the  policy-  of  ascertaining  the  actual  investment  made  by  the 
agent,  which  investment  is  the  "value"  for  rate  making  pur- 
poses. In  such  cases  an  appraiser  follows  what  may  be  called 
the  historical  method  of  estimating  the  cost  of  reproduction  of 
the  property.  He  seeks  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  public 
service  company  did  to  construct  the  given  plant,  and  he  es- 
timates what  it  would  reasonably  have  expended  to  create  the 
plant  and  to  develop  its  existing  business.  He  checks  his  esti- 
mate against  the  available  accounting  records,  or  vice  versa. 

The  appraiser  who  follows  the  agency  theory  is  concerned 
with  the  past.  His  criteria  are  weighted  average  prices  of  pre- 
ceding years  and  the  accumulated  deficits  in  fair  return. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appraiser  who  follows  the  competitive 
theory  is  concerned  only  with  the  present  and  the  future.  His 
criteria  of  value  arc  present  prices  and  present  net  earnings 
modified  by  the  prospects  of  future  change. 

Having  briefly  slated  the  radical  difference  in  these  two 
theories,  let  us  tabulate  some  of  the  more  important  appraisal 
corollaries  that  flow  from  each  theory: 


Acsscr  Thio«t. 

prices    allowed  for 


Weighted  average  prices 
years  allowed. 


i.  All  work  actually  done  by  the 
company  is  appraised;  e.  f. : 
(a)  Clearing  rights  of  way  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  con. 


(b)  Taking  up  an 
merits  in  streets,  where  it  was 
actually  done. 

(c)  No  allowance  for  increased 
value  of  a  "seawned  road- 
bed" where  nature  has  ef' 
fected  the  solidification. 

(d>  Pioneer  surveys  and  other  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  in 
l>ioneer  days  allowed. 
.  Development    cost   calculated  by 


CoafrrriTiVK  Tnxotr. 

1.  Only  wholesale  prices  allowed  for 

extensive  work. 

2.  Present  prices,  or  those  that  may 

be  expected  in  the  immediate 
future,  are  used. 
J.  Only  that  work  that  would  need 
to  he  done  today  to  produce  an 
equivalent  plant  is  appraised; 

(a)  fleering  riihts  of  way  as  they 


fb)  Taking  up  and  relaying  pave- 
ments necessary  to  duplicate 
the  plant  today. 

(c)  Allowance    for  "seasoning*1* 
regardless    of  its 
actual  cost. 

(d)  No    allowance  for 
costs  now  that  pioneer  Condi- 

no  longer  exist. 

calculated  by 


profits  that  may 
espi-cted. 
Allowance  for  all  ini 
Innd  values. 


be 

ents  in 


4. 

I  residual 

deficits  in  fair  return. 

5.  No  allowance  for  increment  in  j 

values   of    land   purchased  far 
rights  of  way. 

6.  No  allowance  for  investments  in, 

property  not  now  in  use.  or  for 
losses  in  economic  value.  fur  !o»*-s  in  economic  value. 

We  might  enumerate  many  other  appraisal  divergencies  that 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  two  divergent  theories  of  rate 
regulation,  but  ihe  foregoing  will  sufike  to  make  clear  not  only 
the  fundamental  difference  of  the  two  theories,  but  also  the 


6.  No  allowance  for  investments  in 
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rarity  with  which  cither  theory  is  completely  followed  by  ap- 
praisers, by  commissions  or  by  courts. 

The  writer  maintains  that,  before  we  can  ever  emerge  from 
the  present  jungle  of  contradictions  in  public  utility  appraisals, 
we  must  not  only  recognize  the  existence  of  these  two  theories, 
but  wc  must  decide  exactly  to  what  extent  the  one  or  the  other 
theory  shall  be  adopted.  Possibly  for  the  present  wc  must 
continue  to  use  a  combination  of  the  two  theories,  in  order  to 
tide  over  the  present  transitional  period  of  rate  regulation;  but 
ultimately  we  must  adopt  the  agency  theory  in  its  entirety,  for 
we  cannot  continue  to  subject  public  service  companies  to  strict 
control  without  giving  them  perfect  protection  from  competition 
of  all  sorts.  The  rise  or  fall  of  prices  paid  for  materials  or 
labor  is  itself  the  effect  of  competition  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  such  a  change  in  prices  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  agents 
of  the  public,  i.  e.,  the  public  service  companies.  How  pre- 
posterous, under  the  agency  theory,  it  is  to  appraise  a  public 
utility  during  an  era  of  low  prices,  such  as  wc  have  just 
experienced,  and  to  apply  those  low  prices  to  materials  that 
were  actually  purchased  during  normal  years  I 

Yet  this  result  is  precisely  what  is  prescribed  by  the  public 
service  laws  of  certain  states  and  even  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Equalty  preposterous,  under  the  agency 
theory,  is  it  to  apply  wholesale  prices  to  a  plant  that  was 
necessarily  built  piecemeal.  Nor  is  it  one  whit  less  objection- 
able to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  pay  a  public  service 
company  for  the  taking  up  and  laying  of  a  pavement  that 
did  not  exist  when  the  company  built  its  plant.  All  these  arc 
preposterous  appraisal  acts,  if  the  agency  theory  is  adopted 
as  sound. 

Subconsciously  certain  appraisers  and  certain  important 
commissions  have  been  working  toward  the  agency  theory  of 
appraisals,  for  if  wc  study  their  findings  wc  sec  that  the 
findings  correspond  with  nearly  all  the  conditions  above 
tabulated  under  the  agency  theory.  In  fact,  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  Commission  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  come  to 
almost  complete  adoption  of  the  agency  theory  of  appraisal. 
It  did  not  reach  this  position  at  one  stroke,  nor  has  it  ap- 
parently realized  fully  whither  its  decisions  were  trending 
In  the  early  appraisals  of  the  steam  railways  of  Wisconsin 
we  find,  for  example,  no  development  costs  or  going  value 
allowed.  The  agency  theory  had  not  carried  the  commission 
that  far  at  that  time.  The  writer  mentions  this  fact,  in  no 
spirit  of  criticism,  for  in  his  appraisal  of  the  railways  of  the 
state  of  Washington  the  writer  was  by  no  means  consistent 
with  the  agency  theory,  although  the  writer  was  careful  to 
secure  and  present  to  the  railroad  commission  the  actual 
costs  of  construction  and  equipment,  so  that,  in  this  way. 
the  commission  really  had  before  them  an  appraisal  based 
on  the  agency  theory,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

It  would  seem  that  sonic  appraisers  have  fancied  that  a 
value  for  rate  making  is  a  sort  of  composite  picture  of  actual 
cost,  cost  of  re  production,  present  value  and  market  value 
of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  writer  is  at  loss  to  lind  any 
logical  relation  between  these  four  things,  They  certainly 
are  not  factors  whoso  combination  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
correct  answer  to  the  appraisal  problem.  The  actual  cost  is. 
in  fact,  an  appraised  value  arrived  at  according  to  the  agency 
theory:  whereas  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  is  an 
appraised  value  arrived  at  according  to  the  competitive  the- 
ory    Hence  wc  have  two  distinctly  antagonistic  values. 

There  can  be  but  one  value  for  rate  making  purposes,  and  it 
must  be  based  upon  some  ivetl  defined  theory.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion toward  which  the  science  of  rate  regulation  has  been 
slowly  trending  It  seems  to  the  writer  inevitable  that  the 
agency  theory  will  eventually  be  adopted  in  its  entirety  for  the 
appraisal  of  public  service  property  created  in  the  future.  In 
other  words,  the  actual  cost  of  the  property,  including  the  accu- 
mulated deficits  in  fair  return,  will  be  the  "rate  making  value." 
Even  increments  in  land  value  will  be  regarded  as  profits,  that 
is.  as  part  of  the  fair  return.  This  is  for  future  expenditures 
when  public  service  company  expenditures  will  be  carefully  scru- 


tinized;  that  is,  when  the  principal  (the  public)  will  carefully 
watch  its  agent  (the  public  service  company). 

But  what  of  the  past?  Upon  what  theory  shall  we  base  our 
appraisals  of  public  service  company  property  that  has  been 
built  during  an  era  of  competition?  Shall  we  apply  the  newly 
adopted  "agency  theory"  to  property  that  was  built  and  operated 
upon  a  "competitive  theory"  basis?  These  arc  difficult  questions 
to  answer,  quite  as  difficult,  in  their  way,  as  was  the  slavery 
question.  When  a  newly  evolved  code  of  morals  made  it  rep- 
rehensible to  own  slaves,  there  were  many  who  advocated  free- 
ing the  slaves  without  giving  compensation  to  their  owners.  It 
would  have  been  more  just  had  the  general  public  been  taxed 
to  purchase  freedom  for  the  slaves,  and  it  would  also  have  been 
more  economic  than  the  war  that  made  them  free.  Similarly, 
if  it  now  seems  unfair  to  have  permitted  public  service  com- 
panies to  have  capitalized  their  profits,  we  should  realize  that  this 
is  a  new  point  of  view  -so  new  that  we  still  see  no  injustice  in 
permitting  private  companies  to  do  the  very  same  thing  ad  libi- 
tum. May  it  not,  therefore,  be  both  just  and,  in  the  end,  a  mat- 
ter of  public  economy  to  appraise  the  franchise  values  of  existing 
public  service  companies  by  capitalizing  their  net  profits?  The 
early  decisions  of  courts  all  leaned  in  that  direction,  and  a 
very  recent  decision  of  an  important  public  service  commission 
is  distinctly  in  favor  of  capitalizing  net  earnings  to  ascertain  total 
values  of  public  utilities. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  capitalized  net  earnings  of  one  class  of 
public  service  pro|wrty  have  been  almost  universally  recognized 
as  being  a  "fair  value,"  namely  the  capitalized  earnings  from 
land  and  land  entities  (like  water)  owned  by  public  service 
companies.  All  land  values  are  based  on  capitalized  land  rent- 
ats,  and  appraisers  are  a  unit  in  conceding  that  public  service 
companies  are  entitled  to  the  "unearned  increment"  on  their 
land.  Why,  then,  should  they  deny  the  companies  the  right  to 
possess  the  earned  increment  on  their  business:  In  other 
words,  why  should  land  rentals  be  capitalized  t  which  is  es- 
sentially what  is  done  in  appraising  land  at  its  present  value) 
while  other  profits  are  excluded  from  capitalization:  The  only 
logical  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  competitive  theory" 
still  holds  as  to  land,  whereas  the  'agency  theory"  has  partly 
displaced  the  "competitive  theory"  as  to  the  other  property  of 
public  service  companies.  This  is  tantamount  to  the  adoption 
of  a  mongrel  theory  that  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  theories  and 
for  which  there  is  really  no  logical  defense  except  that  it  is 
expedient  to  compromise. 

In  view  of  the  relative  novelty  of  the  agency  theory,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  its  actual  application  to  public  service  companies  is 
concerned,  is  it  not  more  logical  and  fairer  to  apply  the  com- 
petitive theory  in  its  entirety  to  public  service  company  prop- 
erty that  has  been  created  prior  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
agency  theory?  In  other  words,  should  not  the  present  "com- 
mercial value"  of  the  property  of  public  service  Companies,  in- 
cluding all  capitalized  profits,  be  regarded  as  belonging  right- 
fully to  the  owners  of  the  companies?  In  brief,  should  not  the 
competitive  theory  be  applied  in  appraisals  o:  existing  public 
utility  property? 

On  the  other  hand,  should  not  the  "agency  theory"  be  ap- 
plied in  its  entirety  to  all  future  relations  between  the  public 
and  the  public  service  companies?  An  appraiser  of  public  util- 
ity property  hereafter  created  would  then  seek  merely  the  actual 
investment  in  the  plant  plus  deficits  in  fair  return— the  develop- 
ment cost. 

Those  who  have  written  and  talked  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
praisals have  often  started  their  discourse  with  a  definition  of 
the  term  value  I3ut  they  seem  rarely  to  have  perceived  that 
the  definition  of  "value"  rests  upon  one  of  two  theories,  which 
theories  should  themselves  be  defined.  Market  value  rests  on 
one  theory;  investment  value  rests  on  another  theory.  The 
first  is  predicated  upon  competitive  conditions,  the  second  upon 
agency  conditions.  It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  these  two 
theories  should  be  the  very  first  things  to  consider  before  any 
definitions  of  value  arc  adopted,  and  before  an  appraisal  for 
rate  making  is  even  begun 
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ERECTION    OF   KENTUCKY   &   INDIANA  BRIDGE. 


Details  of  Superstructure  of  Ohio  River  Crossing  at  Louis- 
ville, Including  Two  620-ft.  Simple  Trusses  Erected  Cantilever. 


The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  placed  its  new 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  service  on  Sun- 
day. December  8.  the  formal  opening  being  held  November  27. 
This  bridge  is  used  by  the  Southern  Railway;  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern ;  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  and 
an  electric  line  connecting  Louisville  and  New  Albany,  Ind.  The 
old  bridge  was  a  single  track  structure  built  in  1886  and  much  too 
light  for  present  day  loading,  handling  from  175  to  180  movements 
a  day  over  the  gauntlcted  single  track.  The  new  bridge  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000,  the  work  covering  a 
period  of  over  two  years. 

A  description  of  the  substructure  of  the  bridge  was  published 


the  entire  distance,  which  reached  a  maximum  of  115  ft.,  without 
enough  separation  of  the  constituent  materials  to  injure  the 
quality  of  the  concrete.  A  photograph  of  this  pipe  in  use  is 
reproduced  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  superstructure  of  the  bridge  consists  of  five  through  trusses 
and  a  swing  span  carrying  two  steam  and  two  electric  tracks, 
1  gauntlcted.  The  two  long  spans  over  the  main  channels  are  620 
ft.  center  to  center  of  piers  and  the  trusses  used  on  these  spans 
are  the  heaviest  simple  trusses  ever  built,  the  weight  of  each  being 
4,400  tons.  A  truss  373  ft.  long  spans  a  small  island  between  the 
two  main  channels  and  an  approach  truss  275  ft.  long  is  used  at 
each  end.    The  swing  span  is  400  ft.  long,  providing  two  clear 
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Special  Section  at  L9  for  Closing 
Lower  Chord  of  Long  Spans. 


Erecting  Plate  Girders  in  North  Approach 


Jacking  Up  a  Span. 
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Portal  View  of  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Shore  Span  Erected.    Traveler  Used  for  this  Span 
Bridge  Across  the  Ohio  River  I*  Seen  at  Left,  Work  on  Long  Span  to  the 

at  Louisville,  Ky.  Right  Is  Just  Beginning. 


Setting  up  Traveler  for  Erecting 
Shore  Span,  Showing  Relation 
of  New  Bridge  to  the  Old. 


in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August  4,  1911.  and  a  second 
article  giving  detailed  information  concerning  the  use  of  concrete 
piles  in  the  foundations  of  two  of  the  piers  was  published  in  the 
issue  of  September  8,  1911.  This  substructure  work  required  the 
building  of  eight  piers  and  two  abutments,  the  maximum  height 
of  piers  being  about  122  ft.  One  of  the  typical  piers  contains 
4.251  yds.  of  concrete  and  the  north  abutment  contains  3.620  yds. 
The  moA  interesting  feature  in  the  construction  of  these  piers 
was  the  use  of  long  steel  spouts  for  dropping  concrete  to  place 
from  the  deck  of  the  old  bridge.  By  the  use  of  short  tapered 
sections  of  pipe,  which  were  described  in  detail  in  the  first  article 
mentioned  above,  the  batches  of  concrete  were  made  to  drop  for 


channels  each  172  ft.  wide.  The  south  approach  consists  of  a 
steel  viaduct  1,281.3  ft.  long  and  the  north  approach  consists  of  a 
fill  550  ft.  long,  a  deck  girder  span  over  the  tracks  of  the  St  Louis 
division  of  the  Southern  and  a  150  ft.  deck  truss.  The  trusses  are 
32  ft.  center  to  center,  and  the  maximum  vertical  distance  between 
center  of  chords  is  110  ft. 

There  is  little  unusual  in  the  design  of  the  superstructure,  all 
compression  members  being  latticed  plate  and  angle  sections  and 
the  diagonal  tension  members  being  I-bars  pinned  to  the  gusset 
plates.  The  heaviest  section  handled  weighed  72  tons,  being  the 
lower  half  of  the  end  post  of  one  of  the  620  ft.  trusses.  As  an 
indication  of  the  sire  of  these  trusses,  the  end  pins  are  21  in.  in 
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diameter  and  7.5  ft.  long,  weighing  5.2  tons.  The  bridge  received 
three  coats  of  paint,  the  first  a  shop  coat  of  20  lbs.  of  red  lead 
per  gallon  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  the  second  a  field  coat  of  the 
same  quantity  of  red  lead  and  the  third  Atcheson  graphite.  In 
applying  the  field  coats  an  ingenious  method  of  stirring  the  paint 
was  devised  which  proved  simple  and  efficient.  Three-quarter 


Dropping  Concrete  11S-ft.  Into  Bridge  Piers. 


inch  pipes  tapped  into  the  main  air  line  on  the  bridge  were  carried 
down  to  paint  barrels,  the  lower  end  of  these  pipes  being  held  in 
the  paint  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  so  that  the  escaping  air 
bubbled  up  through  the  pipe  and  prevented  the  settling  of  the  lead 
The  bridge  deck  will  be  laid  with  ties  treated  30  min.  in  open 
vats.  A  hot  application  of  creosote  oil  was  first  made  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  cold  treatment.  The  tics  were  dapped  in  a 
special  plant  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.    A  35  h.  p.  auto- 


Erecting  Deck  Trues  on  False  Work  with  Derrick  Car. 


mobile  engine  was  installed  to  run  the  dapping  saws  and  proved 
very  economical  for  this  purpose.  It  operated  at  1,600  r.  p.  m.  and 
by  exercising  a  little  care  to  keep  the  cylinders  cool,  all  trouble 
with  the  engine  was  eliminated.  It  was  possible  to  dap  60  ties 
per  hour  with  the  plant  shown.  It  was  also  used  for  guard  rails 
and  proved  as  efficient  with  beveled  ties  as  straight  ones.  The 
stops  which  automatically  regulated  the  points  for  dapping,  could 
be  set  at  any  desired  point,  thus  eliminating  all  measuring  and 
greatly  increasing  the  speed  of  the  work.  In  placing  the  guard 
raits  on  the  deck  three  wood  boring  machines  were  used  to  drill 
the  bolt  holes. 

For  tightening  the  bolts  a  "Little  David"'  bolt  tightening  ma- 
chine manufactured  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  was  used, 
with  which  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  tighten  17  bolts  per 


minute.  The  single  bolt  tightening  machine  was  able  to  place  the 
bolts  as  fast  as  the  holes  could  be  bored  with  three  machines. 
The  tracks  for  steam  service  are  tie  plated  and  laid  with  85  lb. 
rail.  The  electric  tracks  are  laid  with  75  lb.  rail.  An  overhead 
trolley  is  provided  to  supply  the  operating  current  to  the  electric 
cars.  The  highways,  which  are  carried  on  brackets  outside  the 
trusses,  are  floored  with  creosoted  timbers  covered  by  the  water- 
proofing course,  on  which  is  laid  a  layer  of  concrete,  then  a  layer 
of  sand  and  then  the  pavement  of  creosoted  blocks 

The  steel  for  the  bridge  was  stored  in  yards  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  and  was  handled  in  the  yards  and  on  the  bridge  by  two 
30-ton,  one  40-ton  and  one  50-ton  locomotive  cranes.  The  lighter 
members  were  carried  out  for  erection  on  10-ton  trucks  operating 
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New  Approach  Viaduct  on  the  South  End  of  the  New  Bridge; 
Old  Approach  Seen  to  the  Left. 

on  a  track  laid  on  the  highway  of  the  old  bridge,  which  is  closely 
adjacent  to  the  new  structure.  The  members  which  were  too 
heavy  to  be  carried  out  in  this  way  were  towed  out  into  the  river 
on  barges.  Compressed  air  for  the  pneumatic  tools  was  supplied 
by  a  four-inch  air  line  carried  the  entire  length  of  the  old  bridge 
on  the  abandoned  highway.  It  was  provided  with  "U"  expansion 
joints  at  intervals  of  500  ft.    The  compressor  plant  was  located 


Tie  Dapping  Machine  Operated  by  Automobile  Engine. 


on  the  south  shore  and  contained  two  Ingersoll-Rand  compressors 
supplying  flOO  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute.  To  expedite  the 
erection,  a  telephone  line  was  carried  across  the  old  bridge  with 
instruments  located  at  convenient  points  about  600  to  700  ft.  apart. 
Connection  could  be  secured  from  any  point  on  the  bridge  with 
any  other  point,  or  with  the  office  of  the  erecting  engineer,  the 
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compressor  plant  or  the  storage  yards.  The  smaller  equipment 
used  for  tlic  erection  work  was  of  the  standard  types  used  by  the 
American  Bridge  Company  on  all  of  its  large  bridge  erection,  a 
noticeable  feature  being  the  attention  paid  to  the  elimination  of 
accidents  in  this  necessarily  hazardous  work.  Alt  net  die  beams 
arc  required  to  be  made  of  four-inch  I -beams,  this  bring  one  of 
the  orders  of  the  company's  safety  committee,  which  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  the  men.  In  erecting 
the  diagonal  members  in  the  large  trusses  the  I -burs  were  packed 


Operating  Houte  of  One  of  the  Big  Traveleri  U»ed  for  the 
620  ft.  Spans. 

on  the  center  pin  on  shore  and  were  erected  by  a  toggle  from  the 
gusset  plate. 

The  plate  girder  span  over  the  Southern  tracks  was  erected  by 
a  50-ton  derrick  car,  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This  car 
is  provided  with  a  300-ton  truck  on  the  front  end.  having  steel 
rimmed  wheels  and  exceptionally  heavy  axles.  All  of  the  steel 
work  in  this  span  was  covered  with  concrete  for  protection  from 
locomotive  gases.  The  only  feature  of  interest  is  the  use  of  three 
large  holes  in  each  panel  of  the  girders  to  secure  a  firm  bond 
between  the  concrete  coatings  on  opposite  sides  of  the  girder. 


Old  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge. 

The  deck  truss  in  the  north  approach  was  also  erected  with  this 
derrick  car,  falsework  being  placed  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations.  The  shore  spans  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
short  span  over  the  island,  were  erected  by  travelers  on  false- 
work. On  the  north  side  the  approach  span  was  not  over  the 
river  so  that  the  falsework  was  supported  on  mud  sills  without 
the  use  of  piling.  The  heaviest  piece  in  these  approach  spans 
weighed  32  tons.  The  draw  span  was  erected  as  a  cantilever  from 
the  north  end. 

The  two  620  ft.  spans  were  erected  as  cantilevers  from  both 
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ends  and  it  U  thought  that  these  trusses  are  as  long  as  any  ever 
erected  in  that  manner.  Two  mule  travelers,  each  with  two 
booms,  120  h.  p.  motors,  four  spools  and  two  drums  on  each  boom, 
were  used  in  the  erection  of  these  spans.  Power  was  supplied  to 
the  motors  at  500  volts  from  a  power  line  carried  along  the  old 
bridge,  the  cable  having  a  cross  section  of  800.000  circular  mills. 
In  order  to  close  the  spans  a  special  section  at  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  chord  was  designed  which  could  be  slewed  to  take  up 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  chord  during  erection  and  after 
the  truss  was  closed.  It  was  calculated  in  the  design  of  this 
section  that  at  the  end  of  the  erection  tlie  lower  chord  would  be 
eight  inches  shorter  than  after  the  closure  was  made  and  the 
slewing  of  this  short  section  was  designed  to  bring  the  two  pins 
in  the  section  eight  inches  closer  together  in  the  slewed  position 
than  when  it  was  horizontal.  The  details  of  this  member  are 
shown  in  one  of  the  photographs  and  drawings.  It  weighed  19J4 
tons.  In  order  to  make  the  closure  of  the  top  chord  of  these  long 
spans  the  outer  ends  of  the  adjacent  spans  were  jacked  up 
allowing  the  entire  section  of  the  span  being  erected  to  tilt  until 
the  closure  could  be  made.  To  move  the  draw  span  in  this 
manner  for  the  erection  of  the  620  ft.  span  over  the  south 
channel,  it  was  jacked  up  about  six  inches  at  both  ends  so  as  to 
make  it  act  as  a  simple  truss.  The  end  next  to  the  long  span  was 
then  carried  on  rollers  and  the  other  end  could  be  jacked  up  to 
eiTect  the  same  result  as  iti  the  case  of  the  simple  span  between 
the  long  channel  spans.  Roller  bearings  were  provided  under 
both  ends  of  this  373  ft.  span  over  the  island,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  use  it  in  the  election  of  both  long  spans.  After  the  erection 
was  completed  one  of  these  roller  nests  was  locked  by  a  special 
arrangement  which  was  also  used  in  certain  stages  of  the 
erection. 

For  iacking  up  these  spans  two  400- ton  and  two  500-ton 
hydraulic  jacks  wore  used.  A  hydraulic  pump  operated  by  two 
men  was  used  to  secure  the  pressure  and  a  manifold  was  inserted 
between  the  pump  and  the  jacks  to  distribute  it.  The  two  men 
were  able  to  raise  a  span  about  four  inches  in  an  hour  which  was 
sufficient  lor  purposes  of  erection,  although  if  greater  speed  was 
desired  a  gasolene  engine  with  the  same  jack  equipment  could 
raise  a  span  about  nine  inches  an  hour.  In  jacking  up  the  spans 
a  half  inch  plate  was  inserted  every  time  the  clearance  was  suf- 
ficient and  when  five  and  one-half  inch  clearance  had  been  secured, 
a  rail  was  used,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  drop  in  case 
of  failure  of  a  jack.  Water  gages  were  provided  to  indicate  the 
amount  that  the  long  trusses  were  being  moved  and  a  bell  system 
was  installed  for  signaling  between  the  gage  and  the  jacks,  A 
table  was  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  operators  of  the  jack  from 
which  the  effect  on  the  long  span  of  any  given  raise  of  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  adjacent  span  could  be  determined. 

The  old  bridge  will  be  dismantled  by  cutting  off  the  steel  with 
acetylene  torches  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  salvage  the  metal 
in  the  old  structure  The  shore  span  and  island  span  will  be 
dropped  from  the  piers  and  dismantled  on  the  ground. 

This  bridge,  as  well  as  all  the  other  improvements  made  on  the 
Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal,  has  been  handled  under  the 
direction  of  W.  M.  Mitchell,  formerly  manager  and  chief  engineer. 
James  B.  Wilson  is  resident  engineer  on  the  bridge  work  and 
J.  F..  Grcincr  and  J.  M.  Johnson  are  consulting  engineers.  The 
substructure  was  built  by  the  Foster-CrciRhton-C.ould  Co,  of 
Nashville  and  the  superstructure  was  erected  and  the  old  bridge 
dismantled  by  the  American  Bridge  Company.  T.  J.  McCoy, 
assistant  engineer  in  the  erecting  department  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  was  in  charge  of  the  erection. 


London  Electric?  Railway.  Engl \n»— This  company"s  bill 
will  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  end-on  junction  between 
the  Hampstead  Tube  and  the  City  &  South  London  Railway  at 
Euston.  new  connections  between  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
branches  of  the  Hampstead  Tube,  and  certain  deviations  of  that 
tube,  and  a  junction  between  the  Piccadilly  and  South  Western 
Railways  at  Hammersmith.  Power  to  raise  additional  capital 
and  to  issue  stock  certificates  to  bearer  will  be  asked  for. 


EFFICIENT   METHOD8  OF  HANDLING  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

By  Johm  L.  Hanna. 

The  question  of  efficient  office  methods  in  handling  corres- 
pondence has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  actively  taken  up 
by  several  of  the  greater  railroad  systems.  The  writer  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  which  investigated  the  subject  several  years 
ago  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  this  article  is  based  on 
the  report  made  by  that  committee  and  the  results  obtained  from 
the  application  of  the  methods  recommended. 

Successful  office  operation,  with  prompt  dispatch  of  the  busi- 
ness, depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  methods  of  conducting 
and  riling  correspondence,  statistics  and  other  records.  It  is 
only  recently,  however,  that  the  importance  of  this  has  been  rec- 
ognized, as  in  the  past  office'  hies  and  records  have  usually  been 
placed  in  charge  of  young  and  inexperienced  clerks  with  little 
education  and  no  conception  of  railroad  operation.  Officials  may 
come  and  go,  but  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  office  records,  if  he 
sticks  to  the  job,  becomes  more  useful  and  valuable  year  by  year. 

The  volume  of  correspondence  on  the  great  railway  systems 
has,  in  recent  years,  increased  to  overwhelming  proportions,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  growth  of  business  and  is  largely  augumcnted 
by  the  creation  of  additional  offices.  Some  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  letters  written  is  imperative  to  afford  a  measure  of  relief 
to  those  officers  who  are  now  tied  down  to  a  desk,  by  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  time  which  they  are  required  to  devote  to 
reading  and  answerirg  correspondence. 

CONSOLIDATION-  Of  FILES. 

Probably  the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the  number  of 
letters  written  is  the  elimination  of  correspondence,  us  .far  as  poS' 
sible,  between  the  head  of  a  department  and  his  subordinates,  or 
staff  officers.  This  is  facilitated  and  made  practicable  by  com- 
bining all  of  the  files  of  the  various  staff  officers  with  that  of  the 
department  head.  The  principle  of  consolidating  files  to  effect 
economics  in  time  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  letters, 
has  been  in  use  by  many  of  our  largest  commercial  enterprises, 
as  well  as  on  several  railroad  systems,  for  a  number  of  years. 

To  secure  the  best  results  from  this  method  the  offices  of  the 
staff  should  be  located  as  near  to  that  of  the  department  head  as 
possible,  to  permit  and  encourage  frequent  consultation  and  con- 
ference. Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  offices,  as  in  many  cases  they  are  situated  without 
any  thought  of  the  relationship  of  the  officers  to  each  other.  One 
consolidated  Hie  should  be  established  to  serve  the  chief  and  as 
many  of  the  staff  as  the  location  of  their  offices  will  permit,  and 
all  files  in  the  offices  so  served  should  he  abolished.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  an  efficient  and  competent  file 
clerk. 

All  mail  for  the  chief  and  his  staff  should  be  opened  in  this 
general  file  room,  the  previous  tile*,  if  any.  attached,  charged  and 
distributed  to  the  respective  officers,  All  incoming  and  outgoing 
correspondence,  whether  initialed  or  in  letter  form,  should  pass 
through  the  central  file  to  permit  proper  record  of  its  disposition 
being  made  autl  to  clear  the  "suspense  file."  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  detail  later  on.  In  cases  where  a  large  number  of 
letters  have  accumulated  on  one  subject,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
contents  should  be  prepared  by  some  competent  person  and  at- 
tached to  the  last  communication  prior  to  its  being  placed  before 
the  chief,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  read  through 
the  entire  file. 

To  carry  the  principle  of  consolidation  to  its  logical  conclusion 
would  mean  also  the  consolidation  of  all  the  clerical  forces  as 
well.  That  is.  one  set  of  clerks  and  stenographers  to  serve,  say. 
the  superintendent  of  a  division  and  all  of  his  staff  officers.  This 
is  standard  practice  on  one  well-known  system  and  the  experi- 
ment is  being  tried  on  several  other  railways. 

ELIMINATION  OF  UNNECESSARY  LETTER*. 

The  key  to  the  reduction  in  number  of  letters  written  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  correspondence  is  distributed  to  the  person 
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who  mast  take  final  action.  All  letters  addressed  to  any  officer 
included  in  the  consolidation,  requiring  the  attention  of  any  other 
officer  or  subordinate,  should  be  initialed  to  the  proper  party  and 
sent  at  once  to  the  file  room.  The  central  file  takes  a  record  of 
same  on  a  simple  form  and  sees  that  it  is  promptly  dispatched. 
Your  gain,  under  this  arrangement,  is  in  getting  the  correspond- 
ence into  the  hands  of  the  party  who  takes  action,  at  once,  and 
the  time  formerly  consumed  in  dictating  and  signing  letters  can 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

If  this  initialed  letter  requires  no  answer,  it  is  simply  noted 
and  placed  in  the  common  file  to  which  all  have  equal  access. 
Should  an  answer  be  required  it  is  prepared  for  the  chief's  sig- 
nature, all  letters  between  the  staff  officers  being  eliminated,  so 
far  as  possible.  The  preparation  of  replies  by  the  staff  is  not  al- 
ways satisfactory  to  the  chief,  but  we  find  this  condition  can  be 
overcome  by  having  the  staff  officer  first  confer  with  the  chief 
before  writing  a  letter  for  his  signature  and  in  a  very  short  time 
he  should  be  able  to  prepare  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  point  of 
view,  which  will  be  signed  by  him  when  presented.  This  method 
is  particularly  effective  with  a  division  superintendent's  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  consolidated  file  room  all  letters  written  on  any  particu- 
lar subject,  by  the  chief  or  any  staff  officer,  will  be  filed  to- 
gether, so  when  papers  arc  called  for  the  file  will  produce  every- 
thing written  upon  the  subject.  The  possibility  of  two  or  more 
officers  of  the  staff  writing  conflicting  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  avoided. 

Some  officers  take  up  with  their  subordinates,  by  correspond- 
ence, matters  they  should  answer  themselves.  One  prominent 
officer  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion  too  many  unnecessary  let- 
ters are  written  by  the  minor  officers  in  order  to  place  themselves 
on  record,  in  the  mistaken  assumption  they  thereby  relieve  them- 
selves of  responsibility. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  central  file  it  is  possible  for  the 
several  officers  included  in  the  consolidation  to  become  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  other  departments,  and  this 
enhances  a  spirit  of  co  operation,  with  a  fuller  realization  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  system  is  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
the  business  of  the  company. 

In  1910  our  committee  had  a  count  made  of  the  number  of 
letters  written  daily  in  all  offices.  On  the  twenty-one  divisions, 
which  have  since  adopted  these  methods,  the  number  written  by 
the  superintendents  and  their  staff  officers  was  2,700,000  per  year, 
and  what  is  known  as  "inter-staff"  correspondence  was  a  large 
proportion  of  this  total.  In  response  to  a  recent  inquiry  to  as- 
certain the  reduction  that  had  been  made,  the  estimates  varied 
all  the  way  from  10  to  CO  per  cent.,  but  the  average  of  all  was 
20  per  cent.  Using  this  as  a  basis  these  twenty-one  divisions  are 
writing  approximately  540,000  fewer  unnecessary  letters  per  year 
than  in  1910 

PROMPTNESS  IN  ANSWERING  LETTERS. 

The  machinery  of  cad)  office  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
cons  in  every  wheel  fit  into  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  in  the  next 
orlicc  lower  down,  that  the  whole  may  work  in  perfect  unison. 
As  far  as  the  handling  of  correspondence  is  concerned  the  central 
file  automatically  does  this  for  the  offices  included  in  the  con- 
solidation. One  of  the  most  important  cogs  in  this  machine  is 
the  method  of  keeping  track  of  unanswered  letters.  Each  office 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  should  be  compelled  to  maintain 
a  so-called  "suspense  file." 

The  method  which  we  have  found  most  effective  i*  to  make  an 
extra  carbon  copy  on  paper  of  some  distinctive  color  (we  use 
pink>  of  all  letters  written  which  require  an  answer.  These  are 
filed  behind  guide  cards  marked  with  the  title  of  the  officer  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  reply 
the  "pink"  copy  is  removed  from  this  file.  Opportunity  must  be 
given  to  clear  the  suspense  file  before  the  mail  is  distributed,  or 
duplication  of  work  results  Correspondence  unanswered  should 
be  systematically  hurried  by  the  file  clerk  going  over  the  "pink" 
copies  daily.   He  should  prepare,  at  least  weekly,  for  forwarding 


to  each  of  the  subordinate  addressees  of  the  office,  a  statement 
showing  date  and  subject  of  each  unanswered  letter.  Statements 
exhibiting  unusual  delays  should  be  signed  personally  by  the,  head 
of  the  office,  with  request  that  these  delays  be  explained.  This 
method  shows  up  who  the  delinquents  are  and  if  improvement 
docs  not  ensue,  persistently  bad  cases  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  staff  meetings. 

COURTESY  TO  THE  OUTSIDE  CORRESPONDENT. 

Criticisms  or  suggestions  from  the  public  often  result  in  im- 
provement to  the  service,  as  there  are  many  details  of  operation 
that  do  not  come  under  the  direct  observation  of  the  officials. 
Any  communications,  therefore,  from  the  outside  correspondent 
should  receive  prompt  acknowledgment  and  courteous  attention 
by  the  officer  to  whom  they  arc  originally  addressed.  If  informa- 
tion is  requested  that,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  furnished  at 
once,  the  correspondent  should  be  so  advised,  or  if  in  the  nature 
of  a  complaint  it  should  be  promptly  investigated  and  the  condi- 
tions corrected  if  possible,  always  advising  correspondent  of  ac- 
tion taken. 

PRESS  COPYING  OF  LETTERS. 

With  a  good  filing  system  press  copying  of  letters  is  unneces- 
sary. Under  modern  methods  the  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  written 
is  filed  with  the  other  papers  on  the  same  subject  and  the  press 
copy  book  should  therefore  be  abolished.  In  those  offices  where 
the  responsible  officer  wishes  to  read  the  letters  that  have  been 
written  and  sent  out  over  his  signature,  during  his  absence  from 
the  office,  an  extra  carbon  copy  may  be  made  of  all  letters  and 
placed  chronologically  in  binders. 

While  some  economy  is  effected  by  discontinuing  press  copying 
its  principal  advantage  is  that  it  facilitates  the  despatch  of  the 
mail,  as  a  letter  can  be  sent  out  the  minute  it  is  signed.  No  need 
to  hold  over  until  the  following  morning,  for  copying  letters 
signed  late  in  the  evening  as  is  often  the  case,  for  many  busy  offi- 
cers sign  their  mail  the  very  last  thing. 

There  has  been  a  general  hesitancy  about  abolishing  the  press 
copy  book,  due  to  a  prevailing  opinion  that  a  carbon  copy  will 
not  be  accepted  in  court  as  secondary  evidence,  where  the  origi- 
nal letter  cannot  be  produced.  This  has  been  investigated  by 
President  Taft's  "Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,"  and 
in  a  brief  which  they  had  prepared  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  "By  the  overwhelming  weight  of  judicial  authority  the  car- 
bon is  held  to  be  primary  evidence,  and  is  thus  placed  upon  a 
much  higher  evidential  plane  than  the  press  copy,  and  its  intro- 
duction as  evidence  is  not  dependent  upon  notice  to  the  opposite 
party  to  produce  the  original  or  submit  explanation  as  to  its 
non-accessibility.'*  This  conclusion  would  seem  to  knock  out 
the  last  prop  in  favor  of  continuing  the  pre**  copying  of 
letters. 

UNIFORM   SYSTEM   OF  FILING. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in- 
augurated a  uniform  method  of  filing  in  more  than  two  hundred 
of  its  offices.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  President's 
"Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,"  who  investigated  these 
methods,  viz. :  "The  commission  made  a  study  of  methods  pur- 
sued in  handling  correspondence  by  railroads  and  industrial  con- 
cerns. The  results  of  this  study  show  the  subject  is  receiving 
careful  attention  from  managers  of  large  corporations,  and  its 
importance  is  coming  to  be  fully  recognized.  The  trend  is  away 
from  the  elaborate  and  in  the  direction  of  the  simple  system. 
•  »  •  It  is  important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  *  *  * 
that  the  whole  system  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence 
should  be  uniform.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  corres- 
pondence files  throughout  the  branches  of  the  service  would  be- 
come one  comprehensive  system,  with  each  letter  bearing  the 
same  file  reference  regardless  of  point  of  origin.  Uniform  classi- 
fication would  also  permit  file  clerks  experienced  in  one  part  of 
the  service  to  be  useful  in  another  and  result  in  their  training 
along  similar  lines."    Further  the  commission  also  recommends 
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"That  all  correspondence  *  *  *  be  filed  upon  a  subjective  classi- 
fication arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  self-indexing  basis, 
and  where  numbers  arc  regarded  as  essential  that  a  logical  ar- 
rangement of  numbers  under  a  decimal  or  analogous  system 
should  be  employed." 

The  system  inaugurated  in  the  two  hundred  offices  referred  to 
above  is  the  "Railroad  Correspondence  File,"  better  known  as 
the  "Decimal  System,"  which  was  compiled  by  W.  H.  Williams, 
with  revisions  and  supplements  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  This 
self-indexing  classification  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Railway 
Age  Caseiie  on  September  15,  1911,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary' 
to  describe  it  further  here. 

SL'FKBVISION*. 

In  conclusion  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  supcrvi- 


STEEL    END   FOR    BOX  CARS. 


In  the  scries  of  articles  on  "Defective  Box  Cars  and  Damaged 
Freight,"  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  during  the  spring 
of  1912,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  poorly  designed  ends, 
in  the  issue  of  April  26,  1912.  page  954.  Not  only  is  there  a 
considerable  loss  of  grain  anil  similar  materials  because  of  leak- 
age, due  to  weak  ends,  but  much  damage  is  often  caused  by 
shifting  loads  which  break  through  the  ends  of  the  cars.  The 
New  York  Central  reinforced  the  wooden  ends  with  the  heaviest 
wooden  construction,  but  still  found  considerable  difficulty  be- 
cause of  damage  caused  by  shifting  loads.  As  a  last  resort  the 
steel  end  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  was  experi- 
mented with  and  has  proved  so  successful  that  it  has  been 


Steel  End  Applied  to  a  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Wooden  Box  Car. 


sion.  Any  system  will  not  in  itself  improve  present  practices. 
The  introduction  of  methods  such  as  recommended  in  this  article 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  competent  person,  who 
should  personally  supervise  the  inauguration  and  interest  the 
employees  in  charge.  As  he  will  meet  with  some  opposition  from 
those  wedded  to  old  practices,  or  who  prefer  to  go  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  his  position  should  probably  be  strength- 
ened with  some  minor  title,  carrying  with  it  sufficient  authority 
to  obtain  results. 

Wm.  C.  Endicott.  late  Secretary  of  War,  in  "Business  Methods 
of  the  War  Department,"  very  aptly  says :  "The  difficulty  of  over- 
coming bias  in  favor  of  existing  systems  is  great,  as  routine  and 
custom  run  in  grooves  which  deepen  with  age.  Reports  and 
rules  may  point  the  way  to  improvements,  and  orders  enforce 
them  for  a  time,  but  persistent  effort  and  efficient  supervision  is 
the  only  hope  of  accomplishing  enduring  results." 


placed  on  several  hundred  cars  and  will  probably  be  used  ex- 
clusively on  new  equipment  and  in  rebuilding  and  strengthening 
old  cars. 

Its  great  strength,  as  compared  to  the  wooden  end.  prevents 
damage  to  both  the  car  and  the  lading  because  of  shifting  loads 
and  thus  reduces  the  time  the  car  must  be  held  out  of  service  for 
repairs.  The  steel  construction  is  lighter  than  that  of  wood ; 
the  old  style  wooden  end  on  a  certain  class  of  New  York  Central 
cars  weighed  1,863  lbs.;  a  better  design  of  reinforced  wooden 
end  weighed  1.790  lbs.;  and  the  steel  end  for  the  same  class  of 
car  weighs  1,607  lbs.  No  end  posts  arc  used  with  the  steel  end 
and  the  inside  length  of  the  car  is  thus  increased  by  about  one 
foot,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  car.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  ends  becoming  loose  ami 
thus  allowing  grain  or  similar  lading  to  leak  out,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  the  wooden  construction.    If  the  end  is  seriously 
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damaged  it  has  a  considerable  value  as  scrap,  while  the  wooden 
end  is  valueless. 

The  end  is  made  in  two  parts  to  facilitate  erection  on  ihc  re- 
pair tracks  or  where  an  overhead  crane  is  not  available,  If  de- 
sirable the  two  parts  may  be  riveted  together  in  advance,  if  it 
is  desired  to  apply  them  at  shops  where  there  is  a  good  crane 
service.  The  two-part  end  has  the  additional  advantage  of  re- 
duced expense  for  replacement  if  one-half  should  be  seriously 
damaged  and  need  renewal.  Since  the  lower  half  of  the  end  is 
usually  subjected  to  the  greater  punishment  due  to  shifting  loads, 
it  is  made  slightly  heavier  than  the  upper  half,  being  'A  in.  thick, 
as  compared  to  3/16  in.  for  the  upper  half.  The  reduction  in 
thickness  of  the  upper  half  is  estimated  to  save  about  300  lbs. 
in  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  lower  half  of  the  end  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  in  strength  to  a  flat  steel  plate  Ji  in.  in  thickness. 


ACCIDENT   BULLETIN    NO.  44. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  Accident  Bul- 
letin No.  44,  containing  the  record  of  railroad  accidents  in  the 
United  States  during  the  three  months  ended  June  30,  1912.  The 
number  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents  was  148,  and  of  in- 
jured 3.294.  Accidents  of  other  kinds  bring  up  the  total  number 
of  casualties,  excluding  "industrial"  accidents,  to  19,486  (2,302 
killed  and  17,544  injured).  The  total  number  of  industrial  acci- 
dents to  employees  was  24,177;  93  killed  and  24,084  injured. 

Adding  the  casualties  to  employees  in  industrial  accidents  to 
the  figures  given  in  the  larger  table,  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees killed,  including  those  not  on  duty,  is  736,  and  injured 
35,263;  and  this  makes  the  total  number  of  persons  killed,  all 
classes,  2.395,  and  injured  41.62R. 


m 

Experimental  Steel  Box  Car  on  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  with  Special  End. 


The  illustrations  show  the  door  as  applied  to  a  wooden  car  and 
to  a  steel  box  car  that  is  now  being  tested  out  on  the  New  York 
Central.  When  applied  to  a  wooden  car,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
end  is  flanged  and  tits  under  the  floor  plank  of  the  car.  ef- 
fectually preventing  any  possibility  of  leakage  of  grain  at  the 
end.  The  door  is  manufactured  by  the  Imperial  Appliance  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Ft <>«•».»*  iv  Railway  Workshops—  Mr*.  Bowrn-Conke.  wife 
of  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  London  &  North-West- 
ern.  of  England,  opened  the  yearly  chrysanthemum  show  in  the 
town  hall,  at  Crewe,  England,  a  short  time  ago.  Many  of  the 
exhibitors  were  employees  of  the  London  &  North-Wcstern. 
C.  J.  Bowen-Cookc.  commenting  on  the  fine  exhibits,  said  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure,  when  passing  through  the  various 
shops  of  Crewe  railway  works,  than  to  sec  beautiful  little  bunches 
of  flowers  arranged  on  the  men's  benches.  On  one  occasion  one 
of  the  foremen  asked  him  if  he  objected  to  this,  and  he  replied 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  pleased  him  immensely.  No,  one  could 
put  their  heart  and  soul  into  their  work  better  than  those  on 
whose  benches  those  flowers  were  so  artistically  displayed. 


Table  No.  U — Cemfvriion  of  principal  ittms  with  Icji  ««,»•.•  r..  bulltttn 
and  with  cnt  year  back. 

Bulletin  Bulletin  Bulletin 


44.  4J.  40. 

1.  Passenger*  killed  in  train  accident*   14  33  21 

2.  !'.■■-..  i  t-  ■  killed,  all  causes   52  71  58 

}.  Employees  (on  duty)  killed  in  train  accidents  99  209  107 

4.  Employees  (on  duty)  killed  in  coupling   46  49  37 

5.  Employees  (on  duty)  killed,  tout  (TaMe  lal  554  884  512 

6.  Total,  passengers  and  employees  (items  2  and 

5.  above)    60«  955  S70 

7.  Other  person*  killed   (including  trespasser*, 

nontrcspatscrs,  and  employees  not  on  duty), 

all  causes    I  1.428  1,646 

t.  Employees  killed  in  industrial  accident*   93  98  87 


As  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1911,  passen- 
gers killed  in  train  accidents  are  decidedly  fewer;  but  the  number 
of  employees  killed  in  coupling  increased  from  37  to  46.  Other 
items  in  Table  1A  show  no  marked  changes. 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  in  the  quarter 
now  under  review  was  3.398  (1,145  collisions  and  2.253  derail- 
ments), of  which  118  collisions  and  257  derailments  affected  pas- 
senger trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines,  and  roadway  by 
these  accidents  amounted  to  $2,700,911. 

Electric  roiluuys  reporting  to  the  commission  (not  included  in 
the  foregoing  statistics!  had  71  persons  killed  during  the  quarter 
and  1,018  injured;  and  there  were  28  collisions  and  17  derail- 
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ments.  Train  accidents  are  charged  with  3  fatalities.  The  toul 
number  of  passengers  killed  from  all  causes  was  7  and  of  em- 
ployees 11  (6  in  industrial  accidents).  The  number  of  trespassers 
struck  or  run  over  by  cars  was  49;  26  killed  and  23  injured 

YEABt.V  TABLES. 

The  summaries  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  »ho»  that  the 
total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  for  the  year  was  180,123; 
10,585  killed  and  169,538  injured.  These  figures  include  400  em- 
ployees killed  and  92,363  employee*  injured,  under  the  head  of 
••Industrial  accidents"  (accidents  to  employees  in  and  around 
shops,  on  boats  and  wharves,  at  stations,  freight  houses,  etc.,  and 
all  accidents  not  occurring  in  connection  with  the  movement  of 
locomotives  or  cars).  The  annual  tables  include  statistics  re- 
ceived after  the  quarterly  bulletins  were  printed. 

l  ite  principal  table  for  the  year.  No.  1b,  U  reprinted  herewith. 
The  corresponding  table  for  the  preceding  year  was  given  in  the 
Raihvay  ASe  Gazette  of  November  10,  1911,  page  959.  The  prin- 
cipal comparison*  for  the  two  years  are  shown  in  Table  lc,  as 
follows : 

Akkcal  Taub  Ic-y»«».ar.v  of  c«iMiii«,  yMrt  eHJ<J  ;,»,  JO. 

1911. 


1912. 


}'a»engcrs: 

In  train  *ccidtin»  

Other  c*uae»   

killed.  Injured! 

U»  »,W1 
17*  6.WJ 

Killed. 

142 
214 

Injured.' 

6.722 
6,711 

Total   

.............. 

318 

16.3*6 

356 

13.433 

Kmployee*  on  duty: 

In  train   accident*. . . . 
In  counting  accidents. 
Ovrrfand  obstructions 
Falling  from  cars,  etc 
Other  tiUsca   

.............. 

etc.".'!.''.'!!!.' 

5«6 
19J 
71 
573 
1.482 

T.01« 
S.JM 
1.5JJ 
13.R74 
23.391 

620 
209 
76 
539 
1,427 

6.601 
2.966 
1,510 
12.9S9 
21.782 

49.120 

2,»7I 

45.648 

Total  p«f«rii»r;r5  am 

1  employees  on 

65,506 

3.227 

S9.2SI 

Employee*!  not  on  duty: 

In  train  accident*   

In  coupling  accident*  

Falling  from  can,  etc  

Uther  causes   -  

20 

"i 
53 
241 

1S6 
2 
12 
312 
477 

!.' 

■> 
49 
228 

174 

13 
357 
410 

315 

959 

S3 

954 

Other  person*: 

Not  liespassiti|i— 
In  train  a*riderlt<i.  , 
Other.   

'  

13 
1.IS5 

277 
4,746 

U 
1.143 

175 
4.S98 

1.19S 

5.023 

1.154 

5,(173 

Tresliajicri: 

In  train  accidents.. 
Other  cause*   

91 
5,343 

151 

5.5J6 

rt  t 

S.2t>3 

I4| 

5.473 

5,6*7 

5.284 

5.614 

1«.  US 

41)1) 

77.175 
92.363 

9,«57 
439 

70.922 
79.237 

io.js; 

169.SJS 

1U.3')6 

Tsoiu9 

.-Irtnuai  TabU      —  /V^iV  C<t*te*       l>cratlm,nts  2>n*-  to  Verbis  of 
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FtvU-jjn  of  rxtwrr-lir**-  »fp«- 

rtrw,  U^.ff-r   , 

TtLr-TQ  Qfcmjt'Ufl  


N'um- 
ps«-r*rc-» 


1M 

w 


Total.. 


Num. 
km  at 


:i-.inii^»  I.- 
ri-ivl  Ar,i1 

•qatpmtiu 
■a  J  mm 

of  rlrtrtv 
wrut-k*, 


»T,B71 
HV  411 

KG.  1*M 

HO.  mo 
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'.'Tl.  7CT1 
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Annuo!  Table  2  a. — Dtliit  Camel  of  I 
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km!  ml 
efdssrtag 
wtscSj. 
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Ur. 
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11.314 
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13 
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The  reports  from  electric  railways  for  the  two  years  show: 


1912 


mi. 


Passenger*  •  .  «.l 

Employees  »•■«   46 

F.mrloyecN.  cot  on  duty....   1 

Other  persons,  not  trespassing   11* 

Trespassers   100 


Killed.  Injured. 


24 
659 
126 


Killed.  Injured. 
105  2,283 
51  363 
4  18 
133  481 
.     117  119 


Total 
Industrial 


300 
24 


4,112 

550 


3,264 
399 


Grand  total 


324  4.662 


410 
10 


420  3.66J 


EMPLOYEES  IN  SERVICE. 

The  total  number  of  railway  employees  in  service  June  30, 
1912,  was  1729,144,  or  81,111  greater  than  the  number 
spondingly  reported  for  1911. 

EmpSoyeet  in  service  of  tleom  railraedi  on  June  30.  1912. 

Nu 


1.  Trainmen  (engincnen,  firemen,  motormen.  conductors, 

men,  rear  flagmen,  train  baggagemen,  train  porters  perform- 
ing duties  of  trainmen)   245,653 

2.  Other  persons  employed  on  trains  (dining  car  employees,  train 

porters,  when  actually  employed  by  the  respondent  carrier)  11,461 

3.  Yardmen  (all  employees  in  yard  train  work  and  switching)...  104,125 

4.  Switch  tenders^  crossing  tenders,  and  watchmen   479  i'i 

6.  Other  employees  (station  and  miscellaneous  employee! 


I  her  employees  (station  and  miscellaneous  employee*,  shop- 
men etc.),  excluding  all  officers,  clerks,  indoor  employees, 
and  others  engaged  in  work  in  which  they  are  not  specially 
exposed  to  railway  accidents  


&  EmphTyees 
9.  Total 


ed  by  steam  roads  on  June  30.  1912. 
Ratiot  of 

Number 


June  30. 
24S.653 
104.12$ 


1,  .'01  (ih: 
527.463 

1.729.144 


ders.  and  watchmen   32.876 

Trackmen  and  bridgemen   479,221 

Total  employees  specially  ex- 
posed to  railroad  accidents.  1.201,681 
Total  employees  in  senrice...  1.729,144 


Number 

Number 

employed-  employed 

Killed.  Injured. 

for  one 

for  one 

1912. 

1912. 

killed. 

injured. 

1.1*3 

30,592 

208 

8.0 

481 

13.383 

216 

7.8 

125 

439 

263 

74.9 

823 

22.099 

579 

21.7 

3.635 

142.442 

330 

8.4 

3.635 

142.442 

476 

1 2.1 

The  bulletin  contains  accounts  of  investigations,  by  the  com- 
mission's inspectors,  of  the  following  train 


>n  &  Chicago  Dexter.  Mich  April  IS 

1   Iowa  Falls,  la  April  21 

i  W  Baldwins.   N.   Y  May  21 

sq.  A  W  Macopin  Like  Junction  June  4 


Detroit,  Jackson  &  Chicago  Dexter, 

Illinois  Central 
Delaware,  L.  & 

New  York.  Susq.  &  \V  Macopin  Like  Tur 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio......  Silver  Cirove.  Ky. 


  New 


•Fork." 


Chicago  Sr  St.  Louis. 


...Bedford,  Ind. 
.Crayton,  l'a. 


8 

une  8 
une  22 


Derailment!. 

ido 


Missouri  Pacific   I.yndon.  Kan  Jan.  14 

Wabash  Wen  Lebanon.  Ind  Mar.  7 

New  York  Central  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y  Mar.  31 

Southern   Mimiliead.  Miu  April  2 

New  Orleans  &  N.  F.  Estabuchie,  Miss  May  6 

Kamas  City  Southern   tllancliard.  I -a  June 

SS^Ts,;^:::::::::::^^^:::::;.::: 


.  .May  o 

)une  3 
une  8 
une  12 


PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  28-HOUR  LAW. 


The  law  forbidding  the  confinement  of  animals  in  cars 
feed  or  water  for  a  longer  period  than  28  hours  (36  hour* 
under  certain  conditions)  is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  solicitor  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Department  reported  to  the  attorney-general 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  631  cases  of  apparent  violation  of 
the  law,  which  is  33  more  cases  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Nearly  1,000  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
I  having  been  carried  over  from  the  preceding  year.  Penalties 
ecovered  in  357  cases  and  98  cases  were  dismissed. 
Penalties  aggregating  $28,400  were  recovered  during  the  year. 
The  inspectors  of  the  department  say  that  there  is  no  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  railways  in  general  to  obey  the  law. 

The  report  gives  a  list  of  the  cases  which  have  been  prose- 
cuted, with  names  of  roads  and  amounts  of  penalties.  The 
solicitor  says  that  to  recover  the  minimum  penalty  of  $100  does 
not  operate  as  an  effective  deterrent.  He  calls  upon  the  court 
to  fix  penalties  and  in  many  cases  insists  on  the  maximum  of 
$500,  The  report  gives  also  the  substance  of  eight  decisions 
of  the  courts  affecting  the  administration  of  this  law. 

The  law  prohibiting  interstate  movement  of  diseased  live 
stock  and  regulating  the  movement  of  interstate  shipments  from 
quarantined  districts  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much  attention 
from  the  department  during  the  past  year.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  alleged  violations  of  these  laws  have  been  dealt  with. 
Seventy-one  suits  have  been  decided  during  the  year  in  favor 
of  the  government,  usually  by  pleas  of  guilty.  The  government 
has  lost  a  considerable  number  of  case*  because  the  courts  have 
decided  that  as  the  carriers  who  were  prosecuted  had  received 
the  animals  outside  of  the  quarantined  district  and  had  trans- 
ported and  delivered  them  wholly  outside  that  district,  penalties 
could  not  be  enforced. 


ANNUAL  TABLE  No.  2.-COLUSIONS  AND  DERAILMENTS.  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


ltd 

Num- 
bet 

bamare  to 
road  and 

of  clear. 

li« 
wrecks. 

Killed 

lajored. 

Num- 
ber. 

Damage  kj 
revised 

«4iili.ta«it 
and  cost 
ulc  Har- 
ts*. 
wrecks. 

Killed 

Injured. 

Num- 
ber 

Damage  to 

rowl  sn.l 
oqiilpniellt 
«i. I  .-i-rtt 

of  clear- 
ing 

Killed. 

Injur*! 

Collision?,  rfwr . . .............................  ....... 

Collisions,  tutting  

Collaiuiia,  train*  s«pnr»trris    

Collisions,  UibrWIiUieoua   

1,143 
704 
153 

3,2*4 

8l.3K.SI5 

1,  in.  za 

144,496 

1. 17m. J4M 

117 
157 
4 
I0O 

2.019 

it* 

2.W6 

1,09* 
«0» 
170 

3,527 

81.141. 1M 
1,2*0  tin 
113,  Ml 
l,OM  »S4 

10* 
187 

133 

1.526 

2,810 
1(3 

1,111 
w, 

41* 

3.417 

II.  1*8. 763 

1,614. VI 
164. 840 
I.UI.3S3 

lit 
194 
• 



3,124 
1,00* 
1*7 
2  238 

7  >.J 

J.tSl  I  4.130,264 

S7t 

:  ihv 

s.rea 

4.303.0*1 

4JS 

6.  DM 

8,801 

4.62S.27V 

■  • 

Dersllirjeofs  due  to  defects  In  roadway,  tlr  

l)er*.llmcn*-i  duo  to  defects  of  equipment  

riersiJra*ri?3  dua  to  negligence  of  trainman,  slrnaJmen,  etc  

Derailments  Aaj  ■  tinlnrt*ie4ai  obstructions  of  truck,  etc  

D'nllTtJonta  due  to  malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc  

 1 

1,877 
»',M7 
423 
412 
» 
I.SH 

'  Ml  <-• 

3.iu.<m 
as.  s*o 

474.873 
10M14 
I.BM.OSl 
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gt 
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«l 
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in 

1.107 
64* 

ma 

87* 
1.6*1 

1,725 

a*7 

JO* 

84 

1.421 

1.007. 400 
2,370  074 
31».  SSI 

34*.  m 

102,  IM 
ISSIJIJ 

".7 
M 

at 

M 

i« 

110 

1,580 
6H) 
608 
4(3 

170 
1.374 

:  iii 

3.714 
177 
-VO 
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1.376 

614. 842 
J.  227.  {■ 
Z».H4] 
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FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCK  EXPERIMENTS. 

Effect  of  Degree  of  Curvature,  Condition  of  Rail*,  Wheels 
and  Truck,  and  the  Uee  of  Summer  and   Winter  Oils. 


In  1910  Professor  L.  E.  Endslcy,  of  Purdue  University, 
made  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  at  the  Granite  City, 
III.,  plant  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  on  the  fractional 
resistance  of  various  types  of  freight  car  trucks.  A  full  account 
of  these  experiments  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaseite 
of  March  24.  1911,  page  691.  The  results  showed  that  a  truck 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  remain  square  and 
hold  the  axles  radially  with  the  curve  would  pass  over  the 
curve  with  considerably  less  resistance  than  a  truck  otherwise 
constructed.  In  order  to  obtain  additional  information  an- 
other series  of  tests  has  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Endsley,  the 
results  of  which  are  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following 
article : 

The  tests  were  conducted  on  an  arch  bar  truck  and  an  An- 
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Fig.  1— Resistance 


Curves  with  Different  Conditions  of  Wheels 
and  on  Various  Curves. 


dreus  side  frame  truck.  The  arch  bar  truck  conformed  closely 
to  standard  practice  in  its  design  and  details  of  construction, 
and  was  the  same  as  truck  B  used  in  the  previous  tests,  weigh- 
ing 22,886  lbs.  The  Andrews  side  frame  truck  was  of  standard 
design  with  the  exception  of  a  heavier  cast  steel  bolster,  which 
brought  the  weight  of  the  truck,  with  650  lb.  wheels,  up  to 
12.034  lbs.,  which  with  the  cast  steel  block,  gave  a  total  weight 
of  22.400  lbs.  A  13-in,  channel  was  used  as  a  spring  plank  and 
was  fastened  to  each  side  frame  by  eight  tapered  bolts  instead 
of  being  riveted,  as  is  customary.  The  truck  was  tested  both 
with  and  without  these  bolts.  When  the  bolts  were  removed, 
the  side  frames  were  spaced  apart  the  proper  transverse  distance 
by  a  boss  on  each  end  of  the  spring  plank,  which  fitted  into 
recesses  drilled  in  the  center  oi  the  spring  scat  of  each  side 
frame.  These  two  conditions  are  called  the  square  and  loose 
trucks.    Thirty-two  different  wheels  were  used  in  such  com- 


binations.as  to  make  ten  sets.  In  seven  sets  cast  iron  wheels 
were  used,  while  the  Davis  cast  steel  wheels  were  used  in  the 
other  three.  Xew,  medium  new  and  old  wheels  were  used  so 
as  to  obtain  as  wide  a  variation  in  wheel  conditions  as  is  met 
with  in  practice.  The  wheels  were  in  some  cases  mated,  and 
in  other  cases  where  non-mated,  the  difference  in  circumference 
in  one  case  being  as  much  as  X  in- 
Test*  to  the  number  of  184  were  made  with  the  Andrews  side 
frame  truck  and  146  with  the  arch  bar  truck.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  tests  was  to  obtain  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
establish  a  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of 
curvature  on  frictional  resistance.  The  curves  in  Fig.  1  were 
obtained  by  finding  the  average  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  for 
all  truck  and  wheel  conditions  for  new,  medium  new  and  old 
wheels,  as  recorded  on  the  Andrews  side  frame  truck.  The 
straight  line  for  all  wheels  which  was  established  from  the  re- 
sults from  ten  different  sets  of  wheels,  conforms  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  that  the  frictional  resistance,  for  average 
operating  conditions,  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  curvature.  Figs.  2,  3  and  4  show  the  difference  in 
frictional  resistance  of  different  arrangements  of  wheels  on  new 
and  old  rails. 

Wheel  Conditions  and  Truck  Resistance. — The  condition  of 
the  flanges  and  the  tread  of  a  set  of  wheels  has  quite  an  in- 
fluence on  the  frictional  resistance  of  a  truck  regardless  of  its 
type.  Table  I  shows  to  what  extent  the  frictional  resistance 
was  affected  by  wheel  contours.  The  sets  of  wheels  are  di- 
vided in  five  groups,  as  follows:  Mated  wheels  (sets  A,  C  and 
D)  ;  non-mated  new  and  medium  new  (sets  B  and  E)  ;  non- 
mated  old  (sets  F  and  G)  ;  non-mated  medium  old  (set  H)  ; 
and  special,  no  coning  (sets  I  and  J). 

T»UE  I.— AVBlACt  RlSIJTANCIS  Rn  Dimmit  Gutiri  or  Wants. 

Wheel  Set 

7*1 


Track. 


Tangent  .... 
3  de».  curve 
6  de*>  curve 

12  de*.  curve 


A  CD     B  ft  E 


10  40 

12  dei.  curve   20.10       25.20  37.70 

From  these  values  it  is  obvious  that  the  condition  of  the  mating 
and  of  the  contours  of  the  wheels  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  friction  resistance  of  a  truck.  The  flanges  and  treads  of 
the  first  two  groups  of  wheels  were  in  good  condition.  The 
three  remaining  groups  produced  considerably  more  friction, 
due  to  the  high  and  sharp  flanges  and  to  the  absences  of  coning. 

Square  and  Loose  Trucks. — The  Andrews  side  frame  truck 
was  tested  in  both  the  loose  and  the  square  condition  and  all 
of  the  ten  sets  of  wheels  were  used.  Fig.  S  shows  resistance 
for  all  wheels  tested  on  the  new  rails.  The  resistance  curves 
for  new  and  medium  new  wheels  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  From 
Fig.  5  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  in  favor  of  the  square 
truck  varies  from  3.54  per  cent,  on  a  straight  track  to  30.47  per 
cent,  on  a  12  deg.  curve,  and  taking  4  deg.  as  the  average  main 
line  curve,  the  saving  is  20.72  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  squared 
truck,  which  checks  very  closely  with  the  1911  report. 

Us*  of  Winter  and  Summer  Oils. — Tests  were  also  made  to 
determine  the  frictional  resistance  due  to  the  use  of  winter  and 
summer  oils.  They  were  made  in  the  first  week  in  November. 
The  Andrews  side  frame  truck  with  mated  Davis  cast  steel 
wheels  was  used;  the  truck  was  square  and  was  run  on  a  tangent 
track     The  analysis  of  the  oil  was  as  follows: 

Summer  Winter 

Oil.  Oil. 

r:.iiliitiu  |»i:nt   Men*,   F.l                                    386  240 

Htirninic  puitit   (drip.   K.J                                    420  317 

.Speetllc  (r«nly  i  Raumr)                                      21.5  24.5 

Loss  »t  100  Jri.  K.  (or  3  huun                           O.OOt  0.017 

Ash  (per  cent.)                                                   0  05  0.03 

Cold  test  (<le(ircs  at  which  it  flows)                      55  32 

Viscosity  at  350  o>(.  F.  (time  in  seconds  (or 

100  c.  c.  to  lluv.   from  Dudley  pip..tte                  3»  34 


FftG 

12«2 
19.S0 


U 

9.96  14.2J 

14.0*  21.27 

20.22  J3.79 

28.16  4S.97 
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One  hundred  and  forty-six  tests  were  made  and  the  average 
resistance  for  the  summer  oil  was  taken  at  14.77  lbs.  per  ton  and 
8.41  lbs.  per  ton  for  the  winter  oil,  the  average  temperature  for 
the  former  being  41  deg.  F.,  and  for  the  latter  48  deg.  F. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  experiments  made  the  following  conclusions  seem 
to  be  justified : 

First. — The  curve  friction  of  a  freight  car  truck  is  almost  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  degree  of  curvature.    If  the  wheels 


Third.— A  truck  equipped  with  old  wheels  and  high  flanges 
gives  a  frictionat  resistance  of  approximately  100  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  given  when  the  truck  is  equipped  with  new  wheels. 
The  wheels  should  be  exactly  mated  in  order  to  give  least  re- 
sistance. The  coning  on  the  wheels  is  of  great  value  in  reducing 
the  flange  friction  on  low  degrees  of  curvature- 
Four//!. — A  truck  constructed  so  that  it  will  not  get  out  of 
square  will  have  less  friction  both  on  a  tangent  and  on  any 
of  curvature  than  a  truck  that  does  not  remain  square. 
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3  6 
Drgrtti  ■  Cwv&fvr* 

Fig,  2— Resistance  Curves  of  All 
Wheels  on  Old  and  New  Rail*. 
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Fig.  3 — Resistance  Curves  of  New 
and  Medium  New  Wheels  on 
Old  and  New  Ralls. 


Dmgrtts  -  Curvafurt. 


Fig.  4 — Resistance  Curves  with  Old 
Wheels  on  New  and  Old  Rails. 


under  the  truck  arc  new  and  in  good  condition,  the  increase  of 
frictional  resistance  due  to  curvature  is  not  so  great  on  the  flat 
degrees  of  curvature  as  it  is  on  the  sharp  degrees.  If  the  wheels 
under  the  truck  are  old  and  have  flange  heights  approaching 
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Fig.  5 — Resistance  Curves  of  Loose  and  Square  Trucks  for 
All  Classes  of  Wheels.  * 


Fifth. — While  the  experiments  with  the  winter  and  summer 
oils  were  not  carried  as  far  as  they  could  have  been,  the  re- 
sults show  that  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  from  40 
to  SO  deg.  F.  a  truck  lubricated  with  winter  oil  had  about  43  per 
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Fig.  6 — Resistance  Curves  of  Square  and  Loose  Trucks  with 
New  and  Medium  New  Wheels. 


M.  C.  B.  limits,  just  the  reverse  is  true;  that  is,  with  old  wheels 
the  increase  of  frictional  resistance  due  to  curvature  is 
for  flat  degrees  than  for  sharp  degrees  of  curvature. 

Second—  The  frictional  resistance  of  a  truck  equipped 
wheels  of  average  contour  on  new  rails  is  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
less  than  for  the  same  wheels  on  old  rails  In  the  case  of  high 
flanges,  on  old  wheels,  however,  this  statement  <!•>«  not  hold  true. 


cent,  less  friction  than  one  lubricated  with  summer  oil,  all  other 
conditions  being  equal. 

The  Illinois  Central  furnished  the  whrc'.s  and  axles,  and  the 
Missouri  Paciiic  the  old  rails  used  on  the  3  deg  and  6  deg. 
tracks.  L.  W.  Wallace,  assistant  i>n>fcssor  of  car  and  low- 
motive  design  at  Pur  dm'  I'nivcrsity.  and  L.  C  Karquhar  as- 
sisted Professor  KmlsUy 
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FRANKLIN  K.  LANE. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  California,  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  since  1905,  has  been  elected  by  the  com- 
mission to  serve  as  chairman,  succeeding  Charles  A.  Prouty. 
The  chairman,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  elected  for  one  year  begin- 
ning January  13.  In  the  rate  advance  cases  Chairman  Prouty 
wrote  the  opinion  of  the  commission  refusing  the  application  of 
the  eastern  railroads  to  make  increases  in  rates,  and  Commis- 
sioner Lane  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  western  case.  While 
Mr.  Prouty's  opinion  in  these  cases  was  generally  considered  a 
rather  closely  reasoned  expression  of  opinion.  Commissioner 
Lane  laid  himself  open  to  easy  refutation  in  regard  to  a  good 
part  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Lane's  style  is  somewhat  florid,  and  for  this  reason,  prob- 
ably, his  critics  have  at  times  had  a  show  of  justice  in  accusing 
him  of  being  more  concerned 
with  producing  an  effect  than 
with  dealing  out  strict  justice. 
As  contrasted  with  Mr.  Prouty, 
Commissioner  Lane  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  himself  on 
certain  occasions  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  prosecutor  of,  as  he 
would  probably  prefer  to  call 
it,  a  regulator  of  the  railroads, 
rather  than  an  impartial  judge. 

Mr.  Lane  was  born  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  on  July  15, 
1864.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
C.  S.  Lane,  and  moved  to 
California  when  a  small  boy. 
He  went  to  public  school  at 
Napa  and  to  the  high  school 
at  Oakland.  Cal.  After  leav- 
ing high  school  he  went  into 
newspaper  work  and  at  the 
same  studied  law.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  with  the  class  of 
1X86  and  took  a  three-year 
course  at  Hastings  l.aw  Col- 
lege, doing  the  three  years' 
work  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
After  graduation  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law 
and  was  corporation  counsel 
for  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
from  1897  to  1902.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  his 
state  in  1902.  He  received 
his  party's  vote  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  California  for  l.'nited 
States  senator  in  1903.  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisison  in  December.  1905.  At 
one  time  he  ran  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  labor  union  candidate. 

Commissioner  Lane,  in  his  opinion  in  the  rate  advance  cases 
and  a  number  of  times  since  in  public  utterances,  has  spoken 
strongly  of  the  necessity  for  railroads  to  earn  a  sufficient  re- 
turn on  the  money  at  present  invested  in  their  property  to  make 
similar  future  investment  attractive  when  Compared  with  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  with  railroad  enterprises  in  other  covin 
tries.  Mr.  I-ane's  early  training  was  not  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  make  an  unbiased  and  non-partisan  administrator;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  since  1905  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  large  questions — to  inform  himself  very  fully  of  the 
problems  that  arc  presented  by  the  transportation  question  in 
this  country'— and  it  may  well  be  that  with  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  the  chairmanship  he  will  take  a  rather  broader  view 
of  his  responsibilities  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  com- 


mission to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  position  is  one  of 
really  great  responsibility  and  possibly  never  more  so  than  in 
this  coming  year.  With  a  return  of  prosperity,  another  year 
of  large  crops  and  the  natural  development  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  retarded  since  1908,  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try will  need  all  of  the  co-operation  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  can  give  them  to  handle  the  business  offered 
adequately  and  satisfactorily.  They  will  need  all  of  the  moral 
support  that  the  commission  can  give  in  raising  capital  for  im- 
provements, which  have  been  awaiting  the  end  of  this  indus- 
trial depression,  and  the  commission  will  necessarily  have  to 
accept  some  responsibility,  together  with  the  managers  of  the 
railroads,  for  the  provision  of  sufficient  facilities  to  furnish 
satisfactory  service. 

\\  hile  Mr.  Lane's  activities  have  been  such  as  to  cause  him 
to  tie  hiked  upon  chiefly  as  a  "friend  of  the  people,"  he  is 

to  be  credited  with  a  signal 
service  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  railroad  officers  with 
very  definite  appreciation — his 
championship  of  the  uniform 
demurrage  rules  for  freight 
cars.  This  reform  in  the 
freight  service  was  not  popular 
with  shippers,  though  it  was 
really  in  their  interest,  and 
Commissioner  Lane  helped  the 
railroads  to  win  success  in  a 
hard  campaign. 


PANAMA  TOLLS.* 


Franklin  K.  Lane. 


The  sentiment  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  re- 
lieving the  coastwise  shipping 
from  the  payment  of  Panama 
tolls  seems  to  be  due  largely 
to  the  belief  that  if  tolls  are 
collected  from  the  steamship 
lines  the  freight  rates  which 
they  charge  and  the  rales  of  the 
transcontinental  railroads  will 
be  higher  by  the  amount  of  the 
tolls,  and  the  public  will  thus 
pay  more  in  added  freight 
rates  than  it  will  gain  in  tolls 
received.  This  argument,  how- 
ever, assumes  an  improbable 
adjustment  of  rail  and  water 
rates.  The  rates  of  the  steam- 
ship lines  and  the  railroads 
will  not  be  higher  if  Panama 
tolls  are  collected  from  the 
coastwise  line. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  adjustment  of  rail  and  water  rates 
there  must  be,  first,  active,  rate  controlling  competition  among 
the  water  lines,  and.  second,  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  railroads 
to  fix  rates  so  as  to  compete  actively  with  the  carriers  by  water 
for  practically  all  traffic  moving  between  the  two  seaboards. 
Will  ti  esc  conditions  exist?  Steamship  lines,  when  operating 
between  common  termini,  adjust  services  and  rates  by  "con- 
ferences." 

Whether  there  be  canal  tolls  or  not,  rates  by  water  carriers 
will  be  such  as  the  traffic  will  bear;  the  upper  limit  of  what 
traffic  by  water  will  bear  will  be  the  lower  limit  to  which  rates 
are  brought  by  the  railroads;  and  the  tolls  will  be  paid  by  the 
owners  of  the  steamship  line  instead  of  by  the  shippers  in  ad- 
ditional rates. 


•From  an  adrlr 
toll' 

I9U. 


hv  Emory  R.  Johnson,  special  commissioner  on  traffic 
before  the  Western  Sorieiv  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  January  8. 
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W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  a  highway  improvement  convention 
to  be  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  January  31. 

The  "Banner  Limited,*'  of  the  Wabash,  running  between  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis,  is  now  made  up  wholly  of  steel  cars.  This 
is  the  first  of  ten  new  solid  steel  trains  to  le  put  in  service  bv 
the  Wabash. 

The  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York  City  this  week  resumed 
its  inquiry  into  the  alleged  illegal  doing,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  Two  clerks  of 
the  New  Haven  road  were  examined  at  length  concerning  the 
steamer  lines  owned  by  the  New  Haven. 

An  aviator,  Fallcr.  at  Berlin,  Germany,  on  January  4,  remained 
up  in  the  air  for  more  than  an  hour,  with  live  passengers;  and 
on  January  5,  he  ascended  with  seven  passengers  and  remained 
up  seven  minutes.  The  seven  passengers,  with  the  aviator, 
weighed  1,242  lbs. 

Governor  E.  M.  Ammon  of  Colorado,  proposes  to  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  state  railroad  commission  and  the  establish- 
ment, in  place  of  the  commission,  of  a  public  utilities  court.  Mr. 
Ammon  believes  that  the  public  body  which  regulates  the  rail- 
roads ought  to  have  the  powers  of  a  court 

The  railway  commission  of  Canada  has  issued  a  general  order, 
No.  96,  prescribing  specifications  for  automatic  audible  signals 
at  highway  grade  crossings.  Besides  having  a  bell,  to  be  rung 
on  the  approach  of  every  train,  such  signals  must  bear  the  word 
"danger,"  in  letters  6  in.  high,  and  be  illuminated  so  that  this 
word  will  be  visible  in  the  night. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  lower  House  gf  Congress 
has  decided  to  lay  on  the  table  indefinitely  the  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  O'Shaunessy,  of  Rhode  Island,  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  prosecuting  these 
roads,  should  have  a  free  hand,  with  no  interference  by  Con- 
gress. 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  appropriations  at 
Washington  this  week,  representatives  of  numerous  mercantile 
bodies  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Commerce  Court.  B.  A.  Dean,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  appeared  for 
the  National  Hay  Association;  Luther  M.  Walter,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  the  Yellow  Pine 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  others;  and  E.  E.  Williamson, 
of  Cincinnati,  for  interests  in  that  city. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  En- 
gineering Contractors  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
in  the  United  Engineering  building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street. 
New  York.  In  addition  to  the  transaction  of  routine  business. 
William  L.  Bowman,  civil  engineer  and  attorney-at-law  of  New 
York,  will  read  a  paper  entitled  "Legal  Hints  to  Contractors" 
and  Edward  F.  Crokcr.  ex-chief  of  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment, will  give  a  talk  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  on  "Fire,  Its 
Effects  and  Its  Prevention." 

Senator  Bristow.  of  Kansas,  ha*  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  national  commission  with  authority  to  regulate 
industrial  concerns  doing  an  interstate  husincss,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulates  inter- 
state carriers.  In  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  Sen- 
ator Hcaly  has  introduced  a  bill  to  consolidate  the  two  public 
service  commissions  of  the  state,  which  now  have  authority  over 
the  First  district  and  the  Second  district  respectively,  into  a 
single  commission  of  seven  members.  There  arc  now  five  men 
on  each  commission. 

A  strike  of  conductors  and  motormcn  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  last 
week  has  resulted  in  the  complete  suspension  of  street  railway 
traffic  in  that  city  for  more  than  seven  days.  It  appears  th.it 
some  months  ago  the  street  railwaymen's  union  induced  the  city 
government  of  Yonkers  to  pass  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment in  that  city  of  any  motorman  who  has  not  had  fifteen 
days'  experience  or  instruction  in  that  work,  on  lines  within 
that  city.   The  company,  therefore,  has  made  no  effort  to  engage 


men  from  other  cities  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  The 
street  railway  men  are  now  trying  to  get  similar  ordinances 
adopted  in  Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  New  Rochelle  and  in  White 
Plains. 

President  Miller,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiiicy,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  proposed  within  the  next  few  months  to  trans- 
fer the  auditing  department,  now  in  the  general  ofiicc  in  Omaha, 
to  the  new  general  office  building  in  Chicago,  a  change  which 
will  affect  about  200  employees.  Mr.  Miller  gives  as  the  reason 
for  the  change  the  very  large  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  vol- 
ume of  statistical  information  required  both  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  business  and  the  demands  of  public  authorities,  which 
require  a  concentration  of  the  department  where  it  can  be  most 
efficiently  managed.  Mr.  Miller's  announcement  was  given  in 
confirmation  of  rumors  which  have  caused  vigorous  protests  for 
several  days  by  the  Omaha  newspapers  and  by  the  Commercial 
Club,  which  seem  to  feel  that  "the  gTcat  city  of  Omaha  is  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  way-station." 

The  Tennessee  state  legislative  board  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen,  which  has  outlined  its  wants  for  presentation  to  the 
new  legislature,  will  include  among  other  requests  one  that  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  $8  a  day ;  also  one 
that  railway  crossing  flagmen  shall  not  be  required  to  work 
over  eight  hours  a  day.  These  unselfish  requests  arc  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  demands  for  the  repeal  of  laws  which  are 
thought  to  be  unjust  to  labor  unions  and  for  an  electric  head- 
light bill  and  a  bill  forbidding  railway  black-lists.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  legislative  board  for  the  ensuing  year  is  H.  V.  Rcid, 
of  Memphis,  and  the  secretary  is  D.  J.  Bennett,  of  Jackson. 
Mr.  Rcid  says  that  the  brotherhood  desires  the  repeal  of  the 
fellow  servant  law  of  Tennessee,  which  prevents  employees 
from  suing  for  damages  far  injuries  in  cases  where  a  fellow 
servant  is  partly  responsible  for  the  injury. 

A  committee  of  officers  of  the  Panama  Railroad  was  ap- 
pointed on  December  18,  1912,  by  Col.  George  W.  Goethals,  to 
review  plans  for  some  proposed  transmission  line  bridges,  to 
consider  the  various  features  of  proposed  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines,  to  report  on  the  adjustment  of  the  proposed  sig- 
nals to  the  new  conditions,  to  consider  possible  forms  of  inter- 
communicating systems  from  both  the  operating  and  military 
viewpoints,  and  to  make  a  preliminary  study  of  the  proposed 
electrification  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  This  committee  consists 
of  Edward  Schildauer  (chairman),  Lieut.  Frederick  Mears,  Capt. 
W.  H.  Rose,  C.  L.  Bleaktey,  W.  R.  McCann  and  W.  H.  Fenley. 
the  List  named  the  signal  engineer  of  the  road.  A  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Fenley  and  McCann  was  also  appointed 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  on  electrification,  as  all  of  the 
other  propositions  to  be  considered  by  the  committee  will  be 
fundamentally  affected  by  the  kind  of  motive  power  that  is 
employed. 

St.  Paul  Electrification. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  this  week  granted  the  Great 
Falls  Power  Company,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont ,  authority  to  con- 
struct over  government  lands  a  transmission  line  for  electric 
power  which  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  electrification  of 
the  road  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  for  »  dis- 
tance of  450  miles,  from  Harlowtown,  Mont.,  to  Avery,  Idaho. 
The  grant  is  for  fifty  years  and  is  subject  to  readjustment  every 
ten  years;  and  the  government  retains  rights  in  relation  to  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  service.  The  permit  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  officers  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  say  that 
preliminary  plans  for  this  electrification  arc  now  being  made. 
The  line  in  question  includes  the  sections  over  the  Bitter  Root, 
the  Rocky  and  the  licit  mountain  ranges.  The  maximum  grade 
on  this  part  of  the  road  is  1.7  per  cent,  castbound.  and  2  per 
cent,  westbound.  Included  in  this  section  are  the  St.  Paul 
Pass  tunnel,  nine  thousand  feet  Ioiik,  the  Donald  tunnel 
ami  sfveral  smaller  tunnels.  From  Lombard  east  to  Summit, 
44  miles,  there  is  a  continuous  ascending  grade  averaging  1  per 
cent. 

Power  will  be  delivered  to  the  railway  line  at  five  points, 
Bowen,  Harlowtown,  Deer  Lxlge.  and  at  three  points  between 
Deer  Lodge  and  Avery.  It  is  expected  that  the  overhead  trol- 
ley will  be  used,  with  a  working  current  of  probably  2,400  volts; 
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and  the  alternating  current  on  the  transmission  line  will  prob- 
ably be  100,000  volt*.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
within  two  years. 


A  "Clear  Failure." 

It  seems  to  us  perfectly  dear  that  the  present  controversy  be- 
tween the  New  England  States  and  the  New  Haven  railroad 
makes  it  manifest  that  State  regulation  of  great  industrial  com- 
binations is  a  failure.  Wc  think  there  must  be  and  will  be  a 
steady  trend  towards  federal  regulation.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
wrong  for  the  New  Haven  to  control  the  water  transportation  of 
Long  Island  Sound  and  of  the  Maine  coast  or  of  the  suburban 
electric  lines,  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  which  can  tell 
the  railway  so  before  it  buys  its  steamships  and  trolley  lines. 
That  authority,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  exercised  efficiently  only 
by  the  federal  government.— The  Outlook:  Lyman  Abbott,  Ed- 
itor; T.  Roosevelt,  Contributing  F.ditor. 


The  New  York  Barge  Canal. 

John  A.  Bensel,  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  in  his  annual 
report,  says  that  the  cost  of  the  barge  canal  system  will  be  more 
than  $101,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  appropriated  to  build  it. 
More  funds  must  be  appropriated  within  the  next  two  years. 
The  additional  expense  is  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  lands  and  waters  taken  for  canal  purposes  above  the 
estimate  of  1903  and  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  materials 
The  new  canal  will  be  ready  to  open  in  1915,  and  at  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  work  is  going  on,  the  Champlain  canal  will  be 
completed  next  year.  If  progress  on  the  Scotia  dam  is  rapid  the 
canal  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Oswego  will  be  ready 
in  1915. 

A  large  number  of  bridges  must  be  built  along  the  canal,  and 
the  demands  of  the  highway  traffic  call  for  bridges  of  greater 
width  and  length  than  were  provided  for  in  1903.  In  the  1903 
estimate  there  was  included  an  item  of  $729,644  for  machinery 
lor  locks,  which  were  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  wide.  The  locks 
arc  being  made  43  feet  wide,  which  will  increase  their  cost  and 
the  cost  of  the  operating  machinery.  Poughkeepsie.  Newburgh 
and  other  cities  along  the  Hudson  desire  to  have  barge  canal 
terminals. 


"To  the  People  of  Texas." 

The  above  is  the  headline  of  a  half-page  display  advertise- 
ment, signed  "'General  Managers  Texas  Railroads,"  which  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  that  State.  We  quote  a 
portion  of  this  manifesto: 

"If  you  owned  several  thousand  acres  of  land  covered  with 
valuable  timber  remote  from  market  and  desired  to  have  that 
timber  cut  and  hauled  to  a  city  where  you  could  sell  it  to  the 
best  advantage;  and  if  you  should  make  a  contract  with  Bill 
Jones  to  get  that  timber  to  market ;  he  to  furnish  the  wagons 
and  teams  and  hire  all  labor,  and  you  to  pay  all  his  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  contract,  such  as  wages,  repairs,  dam- 
ages, etc.,  and  in  addition  thereto,  pay  him  a  fair  return  on  the 
value  of  his  outfit,  would  you  want  his  expenses  to  be  reasonable 
or  unreasonable?  Would  you  force  him  to  employ  more  men 
than  he  needed?  Would  you  want  to  put  him  to  any  unneces- 
sary expense?  And  if  he  could,  by  borrowing  money  and  buying 
new  wagons  and  better  teams  and  improving  the  roads,  reduce 
the  expense  of  getting  your  timber  to  market,  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  you,  would  you  be  willing  for  him  to  do  so?  And 
if  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  should,  for  selfish  and  pecuniary  gain, 
undertake  to  increase  Mr.  Jones'  expense  (which  you  must  in 
the  end  pay),  would  you  encourage  and  help  them  do  that?  Or 
would  you  assist  Mr.  Jones  in  holding  down  the  expense  to  as 
low  a  sum  as  possible,  consistent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing? 

"What  would  be  your  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions? 
Why,  of  course,  you  would  say,  'I  have  bound  myself  to  pay  »H 
the  expenses  of  every  character  incident  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  business,  and  I  want  these  expenses  to  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. And  if  Mr.  Jones  can.  by  improving  the  roads  over  which 
the  logs  are  hauled,  and  by  getting  better  wagons  and  teams  de- 
crease the  costs.  I  not  only  want  him  to  do  so.  but  I  will  help 
him.  And  I  will  certainly  not  do  anything  to  increase  the  ex- 
pense, but,  so  far  as  I  can,  will  keep  others  from  doing  so.' 

".  .  .  You  act  through  agencies  created  by  you,  the  I-egisla- 
turc.  Courts  and  Commissions,  and  these  agents  should,  and  we 
believe  will,  look  out  for  and  protect  you  against  unnecessary 


and  unjust  expense.  The  Legislature  can  help  the  railroads  de- 
crease the  expenses  without  additional  cost  to  you.  In  spite  of 
all  we  can  do  to  prevent  it,  the  expense*  of  operating  the  rail- 
roads are  increasing  more  than  the  revenue,  and  unless  these 
expenses  arc  arrested  an  increase  in  freight  rates  will  be  the 
result.  Wc  sincerely  regret  this  condition,  and  will  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  it,  but  we  need  your  aid  and  cannot  succeed 
without  it   .   .  ." 

The  Right  to  Run  Past  Signals. 

The  cable  reports  that  Knox,  an  engine  driver  on  the  North- 
eastern Railway  of  England,  has  been  suspended  for  running  past 
signals.  He  had  just  been  put  back  on  his  run  after  a  strike 
in  defense  of  the  right  to  get  drunk  on  his  own  time.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  position  the  union  will  take  in  support  of 
the  right  to  run  past  signals  at  discretion.  In  support  of  "per- 
sonal liberty"  to  drink  there  was  a  strike  which  cost  the  North- 
eastern $250,000,  and  the  British  journals  estimated  the  aggregate 
loss  of  all  trades  wbich  were  embarrassed  by  the  tying  up  of  the 
Northeastern  at  $5,000,000.  The  strikers  won  a  nominal  victory, 
for  investigation  showed  that  Knox  had  not  been  "drunk  in 
law,"  and  he  was  ordered  reinstated.  But  the  victory  cost  the 
strikers  a  week's  wages  for  breach  of  their  contract  of  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  now  "up  to  them"  to  say  what  they  are  willing 
to  pay  to  vindicate  the  right  to  run  past  signals.  This  is  a  more 
interesting  question  here  than  the  "personal  liberty"  question 
which  was  the  subject  of  many  stump  speeches  by  the  British 
walking  delegates  and  the  politicians  in  sympathy  with  them  and 
hungry  for  the  labor  vote. 

The  claim  of  locomotive  engineers  to  indulge  at  discretion  is> 
preposterous,  and  yet  the  public  opinion  of  railway  riders  and 
unionists  in  this  country  tolerates  a  more  dangerous  fault  Our 
railway  administrators  do  not  venture  to  enforce  discipline  about 
signals.  It  has  been  stated  publicly  that  one  of  the  roads  now 
on  trial  before  its  passengers  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  its  accidents  has  a  record  of  eighteen  such  drivers 
as  Knox,  and  has  not  disciplined  them  for  fear  of  the  union. 

Is  not  improvement  in  discipline  quite  as  valuable  as  ordering 
the  railways  to  carry  full  crews,  to  install  safety  appliances  of 
uncertain  value  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  to  do  many 
other  things  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of. 
dollars  which  the  roads  are  not  allowed  to  charge  rates  to 
cover?  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  press  the 
railways  on  these  points  should  it  not  also  take  charge  oi  the 
unions?— New  York  Times. 

Governor  Foss  on  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Problem. 

Governor  Eugene  N.  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  inaugural1 
address,  called  for  immediate  action  looking  to  rigid  regulation, 
of  railways,  declaring  this  to  be  the  alternative  to  national  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.    He  said: 

"The  greatest  problem  before  the  American  people  is  to  main- 
tain the  government  above  railroad  domination.  This  problem  has 
reached  a  crisis  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  com- 
monwealth does  not  control  the  railroad  situation  the  demand  for 
control  by  ownership  and  operation  by  the  federal  government 
will  soon  become  irresistible. 

"The  only  way  to  postpone  government  ownership  is  to  retain 
in  the  commonwealth  the  power  to  regulate  the  transportation 
system,  to  assert  that  power  at  once,  and  to  apply  it  without 
delay." 

Governor  Foss  urged  the  dissolution  of  the  holding  company, 
through  which  the  New  Haven  controls  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
Continuing,  lie  said : 

"In  my  two  previous  inaugural  addresses  I  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  this  dissolution,  and  the  last  legislature  appointed 
a  commission  to  report  to  the  next  session  upon  the  desirability 
of  prohibiting  holding  companies  in  this  Commonwealth.  Since 
the  appointment  of  that  commission  events  have  occurred  which 
have  brought  into  high  relief  considerations  which  far  outweigh 
any  arguments  on  one  side  or  the  other  which  that  commission 
may  adduce  in  support  of  its  recommendations.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  in  the  November  election,  the  overt 
act  of  the  New  Haven  |in  the  Grand  Trunk  nutter]  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  arc  a  com- 
bination which  leaves  no  loophole  for  independent  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature. 

•'If  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  arc  not  com- 
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peling  lines,  ami  if  I  lie  people  of  New  England  believe  that  this 
section  can  hest  he  served  hy  a  consolidation  of  these  lines,  then 
the  full  responsibility  of  such  a  combination  should  be  assumed, 
and  proper  arrangements  should  be  made  in  Greater  Boston  and 
elsewhere  for  bringing  about  an  actual  physical  connection  of 
these  railroads.  .  .  ."  (iovcrnor  l-'oss  would  like  to  see  the  six 
New  F.ngland  States  co-operate  in  their  dealings  with  the  rail- 
way problem. 

Firemen's  Wag««. 

The  committee  representing  the  eastern  railroads  on  Monday 
of  this  week  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  firemen  a 
proposal  that  the  questions  of  wages  and  other  conditions  now 
at  issue  between  the  companies  and  the  men  be  settled  mainly 
on  the  lines  of  the  award  recently  made  by  the  arbitration  board 
in  the  matter  of  cngincmen.  The  main  feature  of  tin*  offer 
is  a  minimum  rate,  but  with  modifications  for  locomotives 
weighing  over  70  tons  on  the  drivers.  As#  in  the  case  of  the 
cnginemcn,  the  proposed  schedule  would  increase  the  pay  of 
firemen  on  many  smaller  roads,  but  not  much  on  the  larger 
systems.  The  principal  rates  are;  passenger  engines,  $2.40  per 
100  miles;  over  70  tons  and  up  to  87^j  tons,  10  cents  additional; 
87;-i  tons  and  over,  IS  cents  additional,  but  with  a  maximum  of 
$2/0.  Through  freight,  $2.75;  engines  weighing  over  70  tons, 
10  cents  additional,  with  a  maximum  of  $3;  engines  weighing 
over  87^  tons.  15  cents  additional  with  a  maximum  of  $325; 
switching  engines  $2.45.  Mr.  Carter,  president  of  the  firemen, 
in  a  letter  written  on  Tuesday  rejected  the  offer  oi  the  com- 
panies and  suggested  that  no  more  time  be  lost  in  "useless  con- 
ferences." but  that  matters  be  at  once  submitted  to  arbitration 
under  the  Erdman  act.  He  said  that  the  firemen  would  waive 
the  clause  in  that  act  requiring  a  settlement  in  thirty  days  and 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  time  limit  sixty  days.  He  submit- 
ted a  tentative  draft  oi  an  agreement  to  arbitrate.  The  roads 
replied  that  they  wanted  seven  arbitrators,  not  three,  which  is 
the  number  provided  for  by  the  Krdman  act. 


Guyandot  Bridge  Failure. 

The  failure  of  a  bridge  at  Guyandot.  \V.  Va.,  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  January  1,  was  noticed  in  our  last  issue,  page  28.  An 
officer  of  the  road  sends  us  the  following  details  of  the  accident: 

"This  bridge  is  aMit  three  miles  east  of  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
It  lias  heretofore  consisted  of  three  iron,  single-track,  throilgh- 
truss  spans,  each  about  150  ft.  long,  erected  about  twenty  years 
ago.  On  account  of  the  introduction  of  heavier  engines  these 
spans  arc  being  replaced  by  heavier  steel,  double  track,  through 
truss  spans.  Traffic  continues  to  move  over  the  bridge  during 
the  erection  of  the  new  spans.  The  west  span  was  completed 
about  December  1.  'I  he  trusses  of  the  middle  or  channel  span 
had  been  taken  down  and  the  track  and  floor  system  of  the  new 
span  were  carried  on  falsework.  This  falsework  consisted  of 
piles  driven  through  7  to  17  ft  of  sand  to  bedrock.  The  third 
span  of  the  old  bridge  at  the  east  end  had  not  been  disturbed 

'  The  steel  bridge  was  being  erected  by  the  rnilw.n  company's 
forces,  and  the  foreman  in  charge  oi  the  work  as  well  as  the 
general  bridge  foreman  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chesa- 
|»eake  &  Ohio  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  their  respective 
positions;  were  experienced,  capable  men  and  knew  the  character 
of  the  Guyandot  river 

"On  the  day  of  the  accident  fifteen  trains  had  passed  over  the 
bridge  between  6  a.  m.  and  the  time  of  the  accident.  10:40  a.  m. 
The  bridge  was  carefully  watched  by  the  bridge  gang  during  the 
passage  of  all  of  these  trains  to  see  if  there  was  any  settlement. 
None  was  observed  even  when  the  train  preceding  the  one  that 
fell  passed  over  the  nridge,  one  hour  previous  to  the  accident 
At  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  falsework 
had  been  undermined  and  there  was  no  settlement  at  any  point. 

•The  wrecked  train  was  a  westbound  manifest  freight,  con- 
sisting of  a  Mikado  locomotive  and  39  loaded  i>o.\  cars;  and 
while  it  was  crossing  the  bridge  at  a  *|ieed  of  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour  the  falsework  suddenly  settled  on  the  up-stream  side, 
and  the  engine  and  one  car  turned  over  up-stream  and  fell  into 
the  river,  carrying  the  falsework  down  with  them. 

"The  Guyandot  river  enters  the  Ohio  a!>out  one  mile  below 
the  bridge  The  track  is  55  ft.  above  b>w-  water,  and  75  ft,  above 
bed  rock.  Ordinarily  there  is  but  little  current  in  the  Guyandot 
at  this  point,  but  snow  and  rains  on  Decemher  30  had  caused  a 
rise  in  the  river,  so  that  on  January  1  it  was  alN.ut  8  ft.  above 


low  water  mark,  and  the  Ohio  being  low.  there  was  a  swifter 
current  in  the  Guyandot  than  at  any  time  since  the  track  had 
licen  carried  on  falsework.  The  watershed  of  the  Guyandot  is 
heavily  timbered  and  extensive  logging  operations  have  been 
carried  on  lor  many  years.  The  logs  arc  floated  down  the 
Guyandot  and  into  the  Ohio  river,  to  be  sawed  at  mills  along  that 
river  There  were  some  logs  running  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  it  is  lielieved  that  some  oak  or  other  heavy  logs  had 
lodged  against  the  bottoms  of  the  piles  and  caused  eddies  that 
undermined  them,  resulting  in  the  accident. 

The  engineman  went  down  with  the  engine  and  was  killed 
Before  crossing  the  bridge  the  train  had  been  flagged  by  the 
bridgemen  on  the  east  side,  and  while  it  was  standing  there  the 
fireman  and  one  of  the  brakemen  walked  out  on  the  bridge  to 
the  point  where  the  bridge  men  were  at  work;  and  instead  of 
returning  to  the  east  side  to  get  on  the  train,  they  went  to  the 
west  side,  because  it  was  a  more  convenient  place  to  get  on,  and 
not  through  any  fear  they  had  of  the  bridge.  These  men  for- 
tunately were  saved.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  there  were 
fifteen  bridgemen  on  the  bridge  and  six  of  them  were  carried 
down  and  were  lost,  making  the  total  number  of  employees 
killed  seven.  One  other  employee  had  his  hand  broken,  but 
there  were  no  other  injuries  of  importance.*  No  persons  other 
than  these  employees  were  killed  or  injured. 

"The  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  division,  a 
man  of  forty  years'  experience,  and  especially  well  acquainted 
with  this  river,  had  examined  the  bridge  before  the  passage  of 
the  wrecked  freight  train  and  pronounced  it  safe." 

The  John  Fritz  Medal. 

The  John  Fritz  medal  of  the  four  national  engineering  so- 
cieties was  presented  to  Captain  Robert  W.  Hunt  on  Thursday 
evening.  December  5,  1912,  in  the  Engineering  Society's  building. 
New  York,  for  meritorious  work  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Captain  Hunt  is  at  the  head  of  the  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 
testing  and  inspection  bureau  of  Chicago.  He  was  born  at  Fatls- 
ington.  Bucks  county.  Fa.,  on  December  9,  1838.  and  began  work 
in  a  rolling  mill  at  Fottsville.  Fa.  In  18(0  he  established  the 
first  chemical  laboratory  in  America  in  connection  with  an  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  plant,  at  the  works  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  Johnstown,  Fa.  Suspending  this  work  temporarily 
while  participating  in  the  Civil  War,  he  resumed  it  with  the 
same  firm  in  1865  in  an  experimental  Bessemer  plant.  He  aided 
greatly  in  the  development  of  the  Bessemer  process  at  various 
mills  until  1888,  when  he  organized  the  testing  and  inspection 
bureau  bearing  his  name. 

In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  at  the  present  time.  Captain  Hunt  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  two 
different  tunes,  has  been  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  ami  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 
He  has  given  special  attention  in  recent  years  to  the  steel  rail 
problem  and  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  this  subject. 


Signals  Imperfectly  Displayed;  Stop! 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana  has  issued  the  following 
circular,  and  calls  on  the  railways,  steam  and  electric,  to  say  that 
thev  will  obey  it 

"Information  has  come  to  the  commission  that  many  railroad 
companies  have  m>i  required  strict  compliance  with  the  rule  that: 
"A  signal  imperfectly  displayed,  or  the  absence  of  a  signal  at  a 
place  where  a  signal  is  usually  shown,  must  l>e  regarded  as  a 
stop  signal,  and  the  fact  reported  to  the  proper  official.'  The 
proper  construction  of  this  rule  is  that  when  switch  signal  lights 
are  found  to  be  out,  the  train  or  car  shall  stop,  the  switch  ex- 
amined and  the  light  relit.  Trains  or  cars  should  stop  in  all 
eases  where  the  lights  arc  out;  not  slow  down,  but  stop.  Th« 
commission  recommends  that  this  strict  construction  of  the  rule 
shall  be  enforced  by  all  companies." 

This  order  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  collision  at 
Irvington.  November  13  This  collision  occurred  at  3  a.  m., 
killing  15  persons.  It  was  at  a  misplaced  switch,  a  passenger 
tram  running  into  a  freight  train  standing  on  a  side  track;  and. 
according  to  the  published  reports,  there  was  no  light  on  the 
switch  :  and  the  line  was  straight  so  that  the  absence  of  the  light 
should  have  been  discovered  by  the  engineman  of  the  pas- 
senger train 
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Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
Chicago,  was  held  January  K-°.  The  annual  dinner  and  busi- 
ness session  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  new  station 
of  the  Commonwealth  Kdisott  Company,  in  which  20.000  k.  w. 
turbo-generator  units,  the  largest  in  operation,  have  been  in- 
stalled, was  visited  on  Wednesday,  while  on  Thursday  the  new- 
plant  of  the  Conn  Products  Refining  Company.  Argo.  111.,  was 
visited  The  session  closed  with  a  smoker  at  the  society's  room* 
on  Thursday  evening. 

Albert  F.  Kcichman,  resident  engineer  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  New  York,  with  office  in  Chicago,  since  1900.  ann 
formerly  in  charge  oi  the  bridge  engineering  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  was  elected  president  of  the  club; 
A.  Bemcnt.  first  vice-president ;  H,  K.  Grant,  second  vice-presi- 
dent;  /.  H.  Hay  ford,  third  vice-president;  C.  R.  Dart,  treasurer, 
and  F.  E.  Davidson,  trustee  for  three  years. 


Central  Railway  Club. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Central  Railway  Club,  was  held  on 
January  9,  at  the  Hotel  Statlcr,  Uuffalo,  N'.  Y.  The  speakers 
comprised  Riley  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Schuylkill  & 
Canastoga  Valley  Railroad;  George  M.  Basford.  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  New  York ;  A.  J.  Grymes.  manager 
of  the  marine  department  of  the  Eric;  William  McClellan.  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district;  and  the  Hon.  Dcvoe  T.  Hudson.  Buffalo.  N".  Y. 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineer*. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, to  be  held  January  14,  there  will  be  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  meetings  in  New  York,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
this  report.  F.  A.  Waldron,  industrial  engineer,  will  then  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  the  numerous  phases  of  scientific  management 
not  closely  related  to  labor  problems.  This  paper  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion.    An  informal  dinner  will  precede  the 
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CAM  8 

Next 


Ai«  Brake  Association  — F.  M.  NeWtj  53  Slate  St..  Boston,  Mm.  Con- 
vention. May  4-9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Amebican  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers.— A.  G.  ThomRson.  Boa- 
Ion.  Mats. 

American  Association  or  General  Passenger  and  Ticebt  Acents. — W,  C. 
Hope,  New  York. 

Aiidioi  Association  or  Frrigiit  A0gN-r».-R.  0.  Well*.  East  St.  Louia, 

III.    Annual  meeting.  June  17 -20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Am m can  Association  or  Railroad  Sl-fer i n ten  dents.-  E.  H.  liar  man. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  M  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association.— H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39lh 

St.  New  York. 

American  Electrical  Railway  Manufacturers'  Assoc. — George  Keegan. 
165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elec.  Rjr.  Assoc. 

Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen.  ?5  Church  St..  New  Yoik 
:  meeting.  May  21.  New  York. 
Amebicam  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association.— C.  A.  Lichly,  C.  ft 

N.  W..  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23,  1913,  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Engineering   Association.— E.    H.    Ffilch,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.    Convention,  March  18  20.  1913,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago.   Convention.  June  1113,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Railway  Tool  Fobemen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 
Amebican  Society  fob  Testing  Matebialb.— Prof.  E.  Marburg.  Univeraity 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa-;  annual,  June,  1913. 
Amebican  Society  of  Civil  Exgineebs.— C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  57th  St., 

New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 
Amebican  Society  of  Engineering  Contractors.— J.   R.  Wemlinger,  IJ 

Park  Row,  New  Yoik;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Exgikrbbs-  -Calvin  \V.  Rice,  29  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York. 
Amebican  Wood  Pbesebvers"  Association.— F.  J.  Angier,  B.  &  O..  Balti 

more.  Md.    Convention,  January  21  23,  Chicago. 
Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers.— C.  G.  Phil 
lip«,  143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  28,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

A.«iant.onvOFrRmlwaYmElect.,calE« 


Association  nr  Transportation  axo  Car 

Conard.  75  Cliurch  St..  New  York. 
Bridie  and  Hi  ildiv.  Mrru  Men's  Association.    II.  A.  Neally. 

Dixon    Crucible   Co..   Jersey    City,   N.  J. 

Railway  Bridge  ami  Building  Association. 
""*»'*»    Kaiiwa*  Clur.— James   Powell,   Grand    Tnink    Ry.,  Montreal. 

Due.:  M  Tuesday  la  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  Montreal. 
Canadian   Society  of  C.sil  K nui nxera, — Clement  H.  McLeod.  413  Dor- 

Chester  St.,  Motiireal,  CJne.;  ThutAda>>,  Montreal. 
<ar  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline.  841  North  50th 

Court,  <  Incago;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Chicago, 
t  SKJRAL  Railway  Cllb.— II.   D.   \  ought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  Yoik;  21 

Thurs,  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May.  Sept..  Nov.,  Buffalo.  N  Y 
Coil  Lxcixmrs  Society  of  Si.  Pail.  -  L.  S.  Poroeroy,  Old  Stat.-  Capitol 

building.  St.  Paul,  Minn,;  id  Monday,  excrpt  (unc.  Julv,  August  and 

September,  St.  Paul, 
t Neil n efrs'  S.jotTt  or  Pxnnayivania.— E.  R.  Dasher.  Box  704,  Harrisburg 

Pa,;  lit  Monday  afler  2d  Saturday,  linmsuurg.  Pa. 
Engineers   Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.— E.  K.  Hiles  803  Fulton 

building.  Pittsburgh:  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
r*aglGli i  Claim  AsaociAt ion. —Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
General  Sui-erini  indents'  Association   of  Chicago  .— E.   S.   Roller  226 

VS.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed,  preceding  3d  Thurs.  Chicago 

INTERNATIONAL   RAILWAY   CoNGRRSS.— Executive   Comm. IT, r.    II,   rue  de  I.OU- 

vam,  Brussels  Belgium.    Convention,  I'JIS.  Beilin 
iNiRaNATioNAi.  Railway  Furl  AsiociATioN. — C,  G,  Hall.  922  McCormick 

building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  M«v    1913,  Chicago 
Intern  at  kinal    Railway    GiNtRAl    Forcmen's    Asrociation.-Wbi.  Hall. 

isarCh*ag^       WnUtB<  K«»'-Rl>a.  M.ch.     Next  convention,  July 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association.— A  I  Wood- 

wotlli.  Lima.  Ohio     Annual  meeting.  August  18,  Richmond.  V'a 
Maintenance  of  Way   Master   Painters'  Association  of  the  United 

Stater  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley  Easton  Pa 
Master  Boiler  Maxirs'  Association  — Harry  D.  Yought,  95  Liberty  St 

New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  1913.  Chicago 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building. 

Chicago.    Convention,  June  1618,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Assoc.  of  U.  S.  and  Canada  — 
^lAOulwa'  Crt?         R«d"'*.  *>«»■    Annual  meeting.  September 
National  Railway  Appliances'  Assoc.— Bruce  V  Crandall   537  So  Dear 

bom  St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 
New  England  Railroad  Club.— G.  H.  FrRtier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.- 
»,      «?"  Tu*,day  ln  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept..  Boston. 
New  Yore  Railroad  Club.— II  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
^""ZflV".?,?  ^y".rC'  «"  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Dul.th.  Minn.: 


4lh  SRturdRy.  Duluth. 
Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officer*.— M.  W.  Rotchford.  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria,  III.;  2d  Tuesday. 
RAiLaoAD  Club  of j  Kansas  Citv.-C.  Msnlove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Ka 

RailwaW,^  l'^aT?h?nlny  Ck*Bn.  2  Rector  St.. 


York. 

Railway  Cll-r  of  Pittsburgh— J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R„  .  , 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh' 
Railway  Electrical  Suffly  Manufacturers*  Assoc.—)    Scrihner    10' I 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  ~  u 
Railway  Cardenino  Absociayion,— I.  S.  ButtertVld,  Lee's  ' 

Next  meeting,  August  12  15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Develofment  Association.— W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Southern. 

Kansas  City.  Mo, 

Railway  Signal  Arsociayion. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem  Pa  Meetings 
M»™n.„l7>  Chicago;  June  1011,  New  York;  convention,  October  %' 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  Syorexeeffrs'  Association. —J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C  Collinwood 
Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19  21.  Chicago'  ' 

Railway  Soffly  Man i  factu axis'  Axsoc— J.  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliver  hld> 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  Ml  and  M.  C.  B.  Arroc 

Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Affliance  Assoc.— W.  E.  Hatkness.  284  Pearl  St.. 
New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 

Richmond  Railroad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday 


except  June,  Inly  and  August. 
Roadmastrrr'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — L.  C.  Ryan   C  & 

N.  W.,  Sterling  III.    Convention.  September  812,  1913.  Chicago.  ' 
St.  Louie  Railway  Clur— B.  W.  FrauenthaJ.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 


Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  lune,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
StcNAi   AFritAXcE  Association.-F.  W.  Edmonds.  3868  Park  Ave.. 
1  oik.    Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal 
r  01  Rmiwav  Financial  Officebs.— C.  Nyquist.  U.  S 


Society 

tkm,  Chicago. 
Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. 


New 
SrIIr  St.  ' 
E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  ft 


W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  sjfX,  metting,  April  i7.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Soi'tiiern  ft  Southw  istrrn  Railw  ay  Clvr. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg . 

Atlanta,  (ia.;  3d  Thurs,.  Jan.,  March.  May.  July,  Sept..  Nov..  Atlanta. 
I0LRD0  Transportation  Cli  r.—J.  G.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To 

ledo.  Ohio;  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 
Tbacx  Suffly  Arbociation.-W   C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillborn, 
N.  V.     Meet.i.g  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As.o 


ciation. 

Traffic  Clur  or  Chicago.— Guy  S.   McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel 
meetings  monthly.  Chicago. 

Traffic  Clue  of  New  Yorx.— C.  A.  Swope.  290  BroRdwRy,  New  York- 
last  T  uesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  Rnd  August,  New  York- 

Traffic  Ctt-R  of  Pittsburgh. -D.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsbuigh.  Pa.;  meet- 
ings monthly,  Pittsbuigh. 

Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louir.-A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library  building, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meeting, 
October  to  May. 

Teain  Desfatciiebs'  Association  of  America  -  J.  F.  Mackle.  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17.  I.o»  Angeles,  Cal. 
Transfortation  Clur  of  Buffalo.— J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 

after  first  Wednrsdny,  * 
Transfortation  Clur  of  Detroit.— \V.  R.  Hurlev,  L.  S.  ft  M   S  Detioit 

Mich.;  meetings  monthly.  '  " 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y,  C  ft  II  R 

Fact    niitTnln     V     V        A..n.t.l  A. ln.1     y-L  •  '  * 


Utah  So«-irty  of 


East  Buffalo,  N,  Y.    Annual  meeting,  August   191  J.  Chicago 

Engineers.— R.  B.  Keichum,  L'niversity  of  Utah  Salt 
l.»kc  City.  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August 
Western  Canada  Raiiway  Club.— W.  II.  Roseve.-ir,  P.  O.  Box  1707  Win- 
nipeg. Man.:  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August.  WiiimoeE 
Western  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  budding,  Chicago-  ;ld 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  exceot  June,  — '  »  * 

Western  Shirty  of  Exoinrrrr.— J  " 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  mont 


■f.u.'"'s..,ul>r  anH  August.  ' 
I.  PL  Warder.  17.15  Monadnock  Block, 
Hi,  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 
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The  Wells- Fargo  Express  Company  announces  at  San  Fran- 
cisco that  it  will  soon  make  rates  to  compete  with  the  new 
parcel  rates  of  the  post  office  department. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  growing  Yellowstone  Park  and 
Pacific  northwest  travel,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  to  interchange 
passengers  passing  through  Colorado  and  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City 
without  extra  charge.  The  Ogdcn  interchange  will  also  con- 
tinue as  heretofore.  This  new  arrangement  becomes  effective 
February  1. 

Industrial  Commissioner  P.  H.  Burnett,  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, announces  a  two-day  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  court  house 
at  Towanda,  Pa.,  January  10  and  11.  E.  H.  Dollar,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  others,  will 
tell  of  up-to-date  fanning  methods ;  and  the  problems  of  farmers' 
wives  will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Cornell  University. 

On  January  6  a  daily  time  table  for  a  "Seeing  the  Canal"  train 
was  put  in  effect  on  the  Panama  Railroad.  On  three  days  of  the 
week  it  provides  for  a  trip  over  the  Pacific  division  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  through  Culebra  Cut  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  return 
from  the  Pacific  division  trip  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
models,  is  delivered  at  the  tourist  station  at  Ancon.  On  three 
days  of  the  week  the  trip  includes  a  visit  to  Gatun. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
were  fined  $1,000  each  by  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 30,  on  charges  of  paying  rebates  to  A.  Booth  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, on  shipments  of  fish  and  oysters,  Booth  &  Co.  having  been 
fined  a  similar  amount  some  time  ago.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Illinois  Central  were  also  fined  $1,000 
each  on  charges  of  issuing  annual  passes  instead  of  trip  passes 
to  care-takers  in  charge  of  banana  shipments  from  the  south 
to  Chicago. 

J.  M.  Daly,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  addressed  the  Traffic  Club  of  Oiicago  at  its 
monthly  luncheon  on.  January  8,  on  the  subject  of  "Car 
Efficiency."  The  programme  of  the  entertainment  committee 
of  the  Traffic  Club  provides  for  a  ladies'  night  on  January  14, 
and  a  monthly  luncheon  on  January  22,  at  which  Professor  P.  G. 
Holden,  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  will  speak  on  "Greater 
Efficiency  in  Agricultural  Production." 

The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  New  England  Lines,  which  is 
run  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  jointly,  reports  that  during  the  first  18  months  of 
its  activities  68  new  manufacturing  concerns  have  been  estab- 
lished in  New  England,  employing  3,600  persons  and  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  over  $2,600,000.  A  circular  has  been  is- 
sued giving  the  names  and  locations  of  some  of  the  principal 
new  industries.  The  manager,  W.  H.  Seeley,  says  that  the 
local  boards  of  trade  have  very  effectively  co-operated  with  the 
bureau. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  moved  over  the  Middle  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  twelve  months  of  1912  is 
reported  as  2.075,912,  this  being  the  count  made  of  the  cars  in 
trains  passing  Denholm.  This  is  less  than  the  number  recorded 
in  1907,  which  was  2,225,789,  but  the  tonnage  has  been  greater 
during  the  past  year,  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cars 
now  carry  about  50  tons,  whereas  five  years  ago  20-ton,  30-ton 
and  40-ton  cars  were  common.  The  heaviest  freight  movement 
of  the  past  year  was  in  March,  when  the  number  of  cars  recorded 
was  203,920. 

Robert  E.  Strahorn,  for  several  years  past  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Harriman  Lines  in  Oregon,  and  now  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  was  this  year  chosen  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  an  instance  of  amicable  relations 
between  tbe  mercantile  community  and  railroad  officers  quite  in 
contrast  with  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country — New 
England,  for  instance.  Mr.  Strahorn  not  only  presided  with 
acceptance  over  the  doings  of  the  annual  apple  exhibit,  but  was 
also  the  leader  in  a  new  and  forward  step.  viz.,  in  securing  the 


co-operation  of  prominent  men  in  the  apple  growing  industry, 
in  effecting  a  permanent  organization  which  called  a  convention 
for  December  16,  to  consider  means  of  improving  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  the  fruit  products  of  the  northwest.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  had  become  an  absolute  necessity,  because 
of  the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  fruit  production  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  convention  of  December  16  brought 
together  400  representatives  of  the  fruit  growing  interests,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  prominent  railway  officers.  These 
fruit  growers  are  dyed-in-the-wool  shippers,  and  Mr.  Strahorn 
frankly  told  them  that  he  was  likely  to  say  or  do  things  which 
would  not  please  men  who  had  always  looked  upon  reductions 
in  freight  rates  as  the  most  important  desideratum  in  their 
business;  but  they  stood  pat,  unanimously,  and  Mr.  Strahorn  is 
at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  nine,  which  is  to  take  up  the 
questions  indicated. 


"Suspends  freight  advances",  is  a  headline  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  has  become 
so  familiar  of  late  as  almost  to  warrant  keeping  it  standing  in 
type.  The  suspensions  thus  effected  have  usually  been  crystat- 
ized  into  refusals  to  permit  the  advances  referred  to  to  take  ef- 
fect. If  the  commission  would  use  somewhat  greater  discrimi- 
nation in  its  action,  there  would  be  greater  confidence  that  the 
policy  of  holding  rates  down  was  being  applied  with  wisdom  and 
in  a  way  that  would  not  damage  the  carriers'  best  interests. 
Recent  indications  that  the  commission  is  again  divided  within 
itself  with  regard  to  the  general  freight  rate  question  show  the 
difficult)'  of  the  subject.  The  so-called  "progressive"  element  in 
the  body  needs  to  proceed  with  caution  in  order  that  it  may  not 
incur  the  danger  of  having  its  policy  reversed  instead  of  modi- 
fied, in  consequence  of  public  demand—  Journal  of  Commtret, 
New  York. 


8ummary  of  Revenues  and  Expense*  of  Steam  Road*  in 
October. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics'  summary  of  revenues  and 
expenses  and  comments  thereon  for  October  are  as  follows: 
The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  bulletin  No.  42  op- 
erate 220.036  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  steam 
railway  mileage  of  the  United  States.  The  total  operating  rev- 
enues for  the  month  of  October,  1912,  amounted  to  $290,795,383. 
This  includes  revenues  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  from 
carrying  mail  and  express,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
Compared  with  October,  1911,  the  total  operating  revenues  of 
these  railways  show  an  increase  of  $34,986,768,  '1  hese  total  op- 
erating revenues  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $1,318  in  October, 
1912,  and  $1,177  in  October.  1911,  an  increase  for  1912  of  $141.  or 
120  per  cent.  This  increase  was  the  resultant  of  increases  in 
each  revenue  account  as  follows:  freight  revenue,  14,8  per  cent; 
passenger  revenue,  35  per  cent.;  other  transportation  revenue, 
8.6  per  cent.;  non-transportation  revenue.  21.4  per  cent. 

Operating  expenses,  which  include  all  the  costs  of  maintaining 
track  and  equipment,  operating  trains,  securing  traffic,  and  of 
administration,  amounted  in  October  to  $183,354,865.  This  was 
$20,11G,643  more  than  for  October,  1911.  These  operating  ex- 
penses per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $831  in  October.  1912,  and 
$751  in  October,  1911,  an  increase  for  1912  of  $80  per  mile,  or  10.7 
per  cent.  Four  of  the  five  primary  operating  expense  accounts 
showed  increases  in  1912.  In  the  cost  per  mile  of  maintaining 
way  and  structures,  i.  e  ,  track  and  buildings,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  11.6  per  cent.;  in  the  cost  per  mile  of  maintaining 
equipment  an  increase  of  14,9  per  cent.;  in  transportation  ex- 
penses per  mile  an  increase  of  9.5  per  cent.,  and  in  general  ex- 
penses per  mile  an  increase  of  5.4  per  cent.  Traffic  expense* 
per  mile  decreased  1.3  per  cent. 

Net  operating  revenue,  that  is,  total  operating  revenues  less 
operating;  expenses,  amounted  in  October  to  $107,440,518.  This 
was  $14,870,125  more  than  for  October,  1911.  Net  operating 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $487  in  October,  1912,  and 
$426  in  October.  1911,  an  increase  for  1912  of  $61  per  mile,  or 
14.4  per  cent.  The  net  operating  revenue  for  each  mile  of  line 
for  each  day  in  October  averaged  $16.  and  for  October.  1911.  $14. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  net  operating  revenue  represents  gross 
income  before  anything  has  bfen  taken  out  for  taxes,  rental*, 
interest  on  bonds,  appropriations  for  betterments,  or  dividend*. 
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Taxes  for  the  month  of  October  amounted  to  $10.281 .961,  or  $47 
per  mile,  an  increase  of  2.8  per  cent,  over  October,  1911. 

The  operating  ratio  for  October,  that  is,  the  per  cent,  of  total 
operating  revenues  which  was  absorbed  in  operating  expenses, 
was  63.1  per  cent,  which  is  comparable  with  64 J  per  cent  in 
September,  1912,  and  63.8  per  cent,  in  October,  1911. 

The  eastern  group  of  railways  shows  an  increase  in  total  op- 
erating revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with  October,  1911, 
of  11.8  per  cent.,  the  southern  group  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent., 
and  the  western  group  an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent  Operating 
expenses  per  mile  increased  11.0  per  cent  on  the  eastern  rail- 
ways. 9.6  per  cent  on  the  southern  railways,  and  10.9  per  cent, 
on  the  western  railways. 

For  the  eastern  group  of  railways  net  operating  revenue  per 
mile  increased  13.4  per  cent,  for  the  southern  group  it  increased 
7.3  per  cent,  while  for  the  western  group  it  increased  17.2 


year  1912  to  date.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of 
operating  revenues  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 

Put  Cmt.  or  Total  0««.tiv.  Rsvenuu. 

FiacaJ  Calendar 

year  ended  yew  ended 

October.         June  JO,  December  31. 

'  *  v  '  *  \  «  *  » 

1912.  1911.  1912.    1911.  1911.  1910. 

Maint.  of  way  and  .tructure.             13.5  12.5  12.7      12.9  12.7  1J.J 

Maint.  of  equipment                           14  9  14.5  15.8      15.5  15.5  15.3 

Traffic  expense*                                   1.7  1.9  2.2       2.2  2.1  2.1 

Transportation  expense*                     J2.0  32.7  35.9     35.5  35.4  34.7 

General  expente*                               2.0  2.2  2.5       2.5  2.6  2.4 

Total  operating  expense.   63.1     63.8     69.1      68.6     68.3  67\8 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  increase  in  taxes  per  mile  was  5.0  per  cent  in  the  south- 
ern group,  and  7.2  per  cent  in  the  western  group  ;  in  the  eastern 
group  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  lour  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  reveals  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 


Total  All  Road*. 

*»y  Jut 


The  commission  has  suspended  until  April  25  certain  schedules 
in  F.  A.  Inland's  tariff,  which  advance  the  rate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  cotton  litttcrs  from  points  in  Texas  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  the  supplement  to  the 
tariff  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  which  advances  rates  for  the 


Eastern  Group. 


Southern  Group. 
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Per  Mile  of  Line  In  1911  and  1912. 


mile  of  9.0  per  cent,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile 
of  8.2  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  10.3  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  the 
eastern  group  of  railways  increased  9.2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
that  of  the  western  group  increased  15.1  per  cent,  while  that  of 
the  southern  group  decreased  1.9  per  cent. 

When  the  returns  for  the  ten  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1912  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1911,  they  show  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  5.2  per  cent,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile  of 
6.0  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  3.5  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue 
per  mile  of  4.3  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group,  an  increase  of  6.1 
per  cent,  in  the  western  group,  and  a  decrease  of  5.5  per  cent, 
in  the  southern  group. 

The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  total  operating  revenues, 
operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  for  the 
several  months  of  the  calendar  year  1911  and  of  the  calendar 


transportation  of  phosphate  rm-k,  in  bags,  from  points  in  Ten- 
nessee to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  2,  until 
February  15.  certain  tariffs,  which  advance  rales  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salt  from  Kansas  points  to  stations  located  on 
the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  in  the  slate  of  Oklahoma. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  December  31,  un- 
til June  30.  schedules  in  certain  tariffs,  which  advance  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  various  commodities  from  eastern  ship- 
ping points  to  points  in  California.  Oregon.  Washington  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  December  30, 
until  June  30,  certain  tariffs  which  advance  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber,  in  carloads,  from  producing  points  in  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi  and  other  states  to  destinations  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  to  Canadian  destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  December  30, 
until  June  30,  the  supplements  to  tariffs  of  the  Chesapeake 
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&-  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  advance  rate*  for 
the  transportation  of  pig  iron,  in  carloads,  from  Bucna  Vista. 
Va.,  and  other  points  to  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  other  destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  I,  until  March 
31.  an  item  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Minneapolis  4 
St  Louis,  which  advances  rates  for  the  transportation  of  tlax 
Cow.  tlax  moss,  and  flax  fiber  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other 
points  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.  and  other  points  The  present  rate 
from  St.  Paul  to  St  Louis  is  MY,  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  the 
proposed  rate  18  cents  per  100  lbs 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  I,  until  May  1, 
various  items  in  Hcsmer's  tariff,  which  advance  rales  for  the 
transportation  of  butter  and  eggs,  in  carloads  and  less  than  car- 
loads, from  Topeka.  Kan.,  to  Mississippi  river  crossings  and  sta- 
tions in  Illinois.  Indiana  and  Kentucky  The  advances  which 
have  been  suspended  amount  to  about  II  cents  per  100  lbs.  on 
carloads  and  15  cents  on  less  than  carloads 

The  commission  has  suspended,  until  May  1,  certain  tariffs, 
which  advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  some  twenty  com- 
modities between  Missouri  river  points.  Taking  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City  as  representative  points,  the  advances  on  certain 
commodities  are  as  follows:  Sulphuric  acid.  ZVj  cents  per  100 
lbs  ;  blue  vitriol,  2\'i  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  canned  goods.  2j/i  cents 
per  100  lbs. ;  furniture.  3  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  malt.  7C  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

ConlinninR  the  general  principle  of  an  order  entered  and  an- 
nounced on  January  26,  1911,  the  commission  has  held  that  when 
a  carrier,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fourth  Sec- 
tion, has.  after  August  17,  1910.  corrected  discriminations  against 
intermediate  points,  it  may  not  lawfully  restore  such  discrim- 
inatory rales  unless,  upon  formal  application,  the  commission 
finds  justifying  circumstances  and  authorizes  a  deviation  from 
the  long  and  short  haul  rule. 

The  commission  has  ordered  that  an  inquiry  be  held  into  the 
rates,  practices,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Duluth.  Missabe  4r  Northern,  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 
governing  the  transportation  of  iron  ore  from  producing  fields 
in  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  the  docks  at  Duluth.  Minn,,  and 
Superior,  Wis.,  when  destined  to  points  beyond  the  dock*  and 
without  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  when  such  transportation 
forms  a  part  of  the  carriage  of  such  ore  to  a  point  or  points 
without  the  stale  of  Minnesota. 

The  commission  announces  thai  as  a  result  of  correspondence 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  relative  to  complaints  received 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin,  di- 
rected against  the  recent  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
forbidding  the  presence  of  blind  persons  on  the  railroad  com- 
pany's passenger  trains,  unless  accompanied  by  a  caretaker, 
the  road  has  modified  its  rule  so  that  blind  persons  who  are 
capable  of  traveling  alone  will  not  be  required  to  have  a  care- 
taker, and  they  will  be  assisted  by  station  men  and  trainmen 
when  necessary. 


Complaint  Dismissed. 

French  Paper  Company  et  al.  s\  Michigan  Central  et  al. 
Opinion  fry  the  commission : 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  $1.90  per  net  ton  on 
bituminous  coal  from  points  in  West  Virginia  to  Niles.  Mich., 
was  not  shown  to  have  been  unreasonable. 

Lindsay  Brothers  t-  Pert  Marquette.  Opinion  by  the  commis- 
sion 

The  complainant  contended  that  the  defendant  s  rate  and  mini- 
mum weight  for  the  transportation  of  sleighs  in  carloads  from 
Wayne.  Mich  ,  to  Milwaukee.  Wis ,  was  unreasonable  and  unduly 
discriminatory  The  commission  found  that  the  evidence  was  not 
conclusive.    (25  I  C.  C,  368.) 

Corporation  of  the  Cathedral  of  lite  Incarnation  Long 
Island  Kailroad.    Opinion  hy  the  commission: 

In  takii  g  advantage  of  (he  low  price  of  coal,  the  complainant 
ordered  at  one  time  an  unusual  quantity  of  coal  for  delivery 
upon  its  private  siding.  Due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  accom- 
modatirg  the  unusual  number  of  car*  delivered,  certain  demur, 
rage  charges  were  assessed,  which  the  complainant  alleges  were' 
unjust  and  unreasonable.    The  commission  found  that  the  de- 


fendants can  not  be  required  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  iur- 
nisli  more  than  the  reasonable  facilities  necessary  for  the  usual 
amor nl  of  l.usiiicss  done  at  a  particular  point  upon  its  line,  and 
in  ibis  case  it  c;m  not  !  e  said  that  such  facilities  were  not  fur- 
nished the  c  plaiuant.   (25  I.  C.  C,  399.1 

Hoard  of  Haxlroad  Commissioners  of  the  Stale  of  Montana  r. 
Chicago,  hnriington  cr  Quincy  cl  al.  Opinion  hy  the  commis- 
sion : 

The  commission  found  that  the  double  first-class  rating  applied 
to  the  transportation  of  two  rocking  chairs,  set  up.  with  rockers 
detached  and  lied  to  back,  from  Lincoln.  Neb  .  to  Helena.  Mont., 
was  not  excessive  or  unreasonable     (25  I.  C  C.  371.  i 

l:ord  Manufacturing  Compauy  ;•.  Illinois  Central,  et  al.  Opin- 
ion hy  the  commission : 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  27 f  i  cents  per 
lit)  lbs.  for  the  transposition  of  rooting  paper  from  Vandalia. 
II!.,  to  Toronto.  Out.,  is  unreasonable  and  seeks  reparation 
The  commission  found  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive. 
(25  1  C  C,  432.) 

in  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  oil  and  other  com- 
modities from  WeUstille.  S.  )'..  onif  other  points  to  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  between  other  points. 

The  proposed  increased  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products 
from  refineries  in  the  so-called  Buffalo  group  to  points  in  south- 
ern Ohio  and  Indiana  were  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  un- 
justly discriminatory.  The  tariffs  under  suspension  are  required 
to  be  withdrawn.    (25  I.  C,  C.  349.)  • 

bullerton  Lumber  cr  Shingle  Company,  Limited,  v.  Bellingham 
Bay  cr  British  Columbia  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Unjust  discrimination,  if  any.  in  combination  rates  charged 
for  the  transportation  of  lumber  from  points  in  Washington  to 
points  in  Canada  exists  wholly  as  to  the  rales  for  transportation 
in  Canadian  territory,  over  which  this  commission  has  no  juris- 
diction. The  joint  rates  complained  of  were  noi  found  to  be  un- 
reasonable.   (25  I.  C.  C,  376.) 

Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Company  i<.  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  cr  St.  Louis  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission . 

The  complainant  contracted  for  the  delivery  at  Englewood, 
III.,  of  paving  brick  to  he  shipped  over  defendants'  lines  from 
Danville.  111.  At  the  time  of  the  contract  there  was  a  published 
rate  of  65  cents  per  ton  on  the  traffic  in  carloads,  from  Danville 
to  Englewood,  and  a  part  of  the  brick  was  moved  under  that 
rate.  By  permission  of  the  commission,  upon  application  by  de- 
fendants, the  rate  was  increased  to  80  cents  per  ton  upon  five 
days'  public  notice,  and  the  remainder  of  the  brick  was  moved 
under  the  increased  rate.  Damages  arc  claimed  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  additional  charges  which  the  complainant  was 
required  to  pay.  The  commission  found  that  as  no  violation  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  defendants  was  shown,  no 
grounds  exist  for  an  award  of  damages.    (25  I.  C.  C.  366.) 

Reparation  Awarded. 

A.  Leach  v.  Sorthern  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion  by  the  commis- 
sion : 

The  commission  found  that  the  charges  assessed  on  an  emigrant 
movable  outfit,  including  15  head  of  live  stock,  loaded  into  a 
single  car,  were  unreasonable  in  that  they  exceeded  the  tariff 
charges  for  two  cars  of  emigrant  movables.    (25  I  C.  C,  275.) 

Arabol  Manufacturing  Company  v.  South  Brooklyn  Raihcay 
et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission : 

Joint  rates  for  the  transportation  of  seventeen  carloads  of  siz- 
ing from  Bedford,  V  V  .  via  Weehawken.  N  J „  to  Carthage  and 
other  New  York  points  were  found  to  have  been  unreasonable 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  the  inter- 
mediate rates.    (25  1   C  C.  429.  > 

Conifer  Lumber  Company  v.  Louisville  e~  Sashrillt  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission 

The  commission  found  that  the  routing  instructions  on  a  car- 
load of  lumber  shipped  from  Brewton.  Ala..  t'<  New  Haven. 
Conn,  and  redesigned  to  Hast  Cambridge.  Mass.  were  not 
folliiwcd  and  that  the  complainant  had  been  deprived  of  its 
privilege  of  reconsigning  the  shipment  through  action  of  the 
Baltimore  it  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  that  therefore  the  ship- 
ment Hail  been  misrouted.    (25  I  C  C.  272  i 
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Reparation  Awarded. 

Paducah  Cooperage  Company  Illinois  Central.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  minimum  weight  of  20.000  lbs.  applicable  to  shipments  of 
barrels  in  carloads  from  Paducah.  K>\,  to  New  Orleans.  La., 
was  found  to  have  been  unduly  discriminator}-  to  the  extent  that 
it  exceeded  12.000  lbs  subject  to  rule  24 -C  of  the  Southern  classi- 
fication, which  provides  for  a  graded  increase  in  the  minimum 
on  larger  cars    (25  I  C.  C.  372.  ) 


H\  C.  Xorris  r.  St.  Louis  c>  V<t»  Francisco  et  <>l.  Opinio,,  by 
the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  on 
bar  iron  in  carloads  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Tulsa,  Okla..  was 
unreasonable,  and  unduly  discriminatory  a*  compared  with  a  rate 
of  34  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  sucker  rods  and  pull  rods,  minimum 
weight  40.000  lbs  The  commission  ordered  that  in  future  this 
rale  should  not  exceed  31'/>  certs  per  ICO  lbs  .  minimum  weight 
40.000  lbs.   (25  I  C.  C,  416. > 

Flaxseed  Ratea  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  adxunces  in  rales  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  flaxseed  from  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  other  points  to  Chicago.  Ill ,  and  other  destinations.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Lane 

The  tariffs  under  suspension  advance  the  proportional  rates 
on  flaxseed  in  carloads  from  Minneapolis  and  other  points  to 
Chicago  and  other  points.  The  commission  found  that  the  pro- 
posed advarccs  are  just  and  reasonable.  The  order  of 
sion  was  vacated.  (2?  I.  C.  C.  337.1 


Fourth  Section  Applications  Denied. 

In  re  Southern  Railway  and  Louisville  &  Xashfille  Opinion 
by  Chairman  I'rouly: 

The  applications  to  continue  to  disregard  the  fourth  section 
from  points  upon  the  Cumberland  Valley  division  and  the  Clear 
Iork  branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Xashv.lle  and  from  points  upon 
the  Clear  Fork  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  Huffalo- 
Pittsburgh  territory,  via  Cincinnati  were  denied  :  bin  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circuitous  mutes  via  Norton  ami  Knoxvillc  no 
order  will  now  be  made,  pending  readjustment  via  the  short- 
line  route*.   (25  1.  C.  C,  407.) 

Anacoatia.  D.  C  Olacrimlnated  Agalnet. 

Anacostia  Citizens  Association  '.:  Baltimore  cr  Ohio  el  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  denial  of  free  store-door  pick  up  and  delivery  of  certain 
le<.s-( ban-carload  traffic  to  the  citizens  of  Anacostia.  D.  C  which 
is  a  section  of  southeast  Washington.  I)  C.  while  such  free 
service  is  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
wav  f,,Uiid  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  in  so  far  as  I  he  Phila- 
delphia Baltimore  &  Washington  is  concerned,  but  not  with  re- 
spect to  the  Baltimore.  &  Ohio,  which  maintains  a  freight  station 
in  Anacostia.  Defendants,  by  arranging  to  place  !hc.r  baggage 
checks  at  the  residences  of  passengers  in  certain  sections  of 
W  ashington  to  the  exclusion  of  |>asscngcrs  located  in  Anacostia, 
unjustly  discriminate  against_  the  latter  and  are  ordered  to  re- 
move  the  discrimination.    (25  I  t-    C.  411  > 

Grape  Fruit  Rates  Reduced. 

Lindsay  cr  Company,  Ltd..  f.  Great  Xorthem.  et  al.  Opinion 
bv  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  through  rate  ot  $l  «l  n 
100  ll.s.  for  the  transportation  of  grape  fruit  from  Jacksonville, 
b'la  .  to  Helena.  Mont  ,  is  unreasonable  and  seeks  reparation 
The'  commission  found  that  the  rate  complained  of  was  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  it  excels  $1  o2£  per  100  11*.. 
and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future  Reparation  was 
awarded.    (25  1.  C  »'..  424.) 


Ratea  on  Lumber  and  Croaatiee 

Charles  H.  Hali  lumber  Comply  r.  Texas  <-  Pacific,  el  al. 
Opinion  bv  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  2/  •  ,  cents  per  WO 
Ibv  for  the  transHinrtioi,  of  lum'.cr  and  crosst  es  from 
points  m  Louisiana  to  Acce    Tex    is  times,  .nahlc  and  seeks 


reparation  The  commission  found  that  the  rates  charged  on 
these  shipments  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  ex- 
ceeded 21, cent*  per  100  lbs.  from  al!  points  of  origin  except 
Mansfield.  I-a.,  and  that  the  rate  from  the  latter  point  was  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  22'/j  cents  per  100  lbs., 
and  prescribed  these  rates  for  the  future  Reparation  was 
awarded.   (25  1.  C.  C.  437.) 


Whiskey  Rates  Reduced. 

Julius  Kessler  cr  Company  t:  Louisville  &  Xashfille.  Opinion 
by  the  com  mission : 

The  commission  found  that  the  joint  rate  of  75  cents  per  100 
lbs.  on  whiskey  in  glass,  any  quantity,  from  V.hertonvillc,  Ky., 
to  Mobile.  Ala  .  and  New  Orleans.  La.,  was  unreasonable  to  the 
extent  that  it  exceeds  the  combination  of  rates  to  and  from 
Louisville.  Kv..  which  are  65'/.  cents  per  100  lbs.  (25  I.  C.  C, 
357. )  _  _ 

Ratea  on  Distillers*  Dried  Grain  Reduced. 

V.  J.  Greenlmim  Company  :•.  Chesapeake  cr  Ohio  Kailuvy 
Company  el  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rates  on  distiller*'  dried 
grain  in  carload*  from  Midway.  Ky.,  to  Norfolk  or  Newport 
News.  Va..  when  for  export,  were  unduly  discriminatory  as 
compared  with  rates  on  same  commodity  to  same  destinations 
from  Louisville.  Kv.,  and  prescribed  the  latter  rates  for  the 
future     (25  1.  ('.  C.  352  ) 


Ratea  on  Furniture  Reduced. 

Southern  furniture  Manufacturers'  Association  v.  Southern 
Railway  el  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rates  on  bedroom  furniture 
and  chairs  from  points  in  Carolina  territory  to  Pacific  coast 
points,  north  Pacific  coast  terminals,  and  pomts  taking  the  same 
rates,  were  unjustly  discriminatory  as  compared  with  rates  upon 
the  same  commodities  to  the  same  destinations  from  Virginia 
cities  and  points  in  eastern  and  New  England  territories,  and 
those  rate*  were  prescribed  for  the  future.  The  fourth-section 
application  seeking  authority  to  continue  lower  rates  on  fur- 
niture and  chairs  from  Basic  City.  Galax.  Burkeville  and  other 
points  in  Virginia  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  and  Pacific  slope 
points,  than  are  concurrently  maintained  upon  the  same  com- 
modities from  Carolina  territory  to  the  same  destinations,  was 
denied,   Reparation  was  not  awarded    (25  I.  C.  C,  579.) 


Demurrage  Charge*  and  Inadequate  Facilities. 

Henisch  Urothers  t:  Lone  Island  Railroad.  Opinion  by  the 
commission  : 

The  defendant  has  a  hand  derrick  al  its  Atkins  yards.  Last 
New  York,  for  unloading  heavy  freight,  that  is  not  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  unload  all  the  heavy  freight  received  there  within 
4JS  hours  of  arrival  Collection  of  demurrage  and  track-storage 
charges  on  heavy  freight  which  was  delayed  in  unloading  be- 
yond that  time,  under  such  circumstances,  was  found  to  be  un- 
reasonable.   Reparation  was  awarded.  (25  1.  C.  C  ,  439  ) 

Reconaignment  Charges  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Detroit  Reconsigning  Case.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Harlan: 

Upon  the  facts  shown  of  record,  the  proposed  charge  of  $2, 
for  reconsigning  carload  shipments  received  at  Detroit  to  points 
within  the  switching  district,  found  to  be  unreasonable  unless 
the  consignees  are  advised  of  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  Toledo 
4.ii  the  tracks  of  the  carriers  making  delivery  at  l>etroit,  so  that 
the  consignees  may  have  an  opportunity  to  give  their  rcconsigii- 
ing  orders  before  the  cars  reach  the  latter  point.  When  tariffs, 
carrying  out  these  views  have  been  tiled  an  order  will  lie  issued 
permiltin*  the  proposed  charge  to  be  made  under  the  conditions 
suggested.   (25  1.  C  C  .  302 A 

STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


New  cartage  tariffs  of  50  cents  a  ton  ami  15  cents  for  packages 
known  as  smalls''  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Canadian  Railway 
Commissi,, n  at  tbc  conchrsioit  of  the  bearing  on  the  application 
of  the  railwaxs  for  authority  to  increase  the  rates  to  60  cents 
and  20  cents,  at  Toronto.  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  and  50  cents 
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and  15  cents  at  other  points.  The  ihlppCfl  made  a  compromise 
offer  of  40  cents  on  some  classes  and  45  cents  on  others  of  freight, 
and  15  cents  for  "smalls,"  so  the  decision  splits  the  difference. 


COURT  NEWS. 


Sec  editorial  columns  for  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  rela- 
tive to  distribution  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  owned  by  the 
L'nion  Pacific. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  in  an  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  White,  reversing  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minne- 
sota, holds  the  reciprocal  demurrage  law  of  that  state  invalid, 
its  provisions  being  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  has  declared  void  the  law 
of  that  state  regulating  demurrage  on  freight  cars,  in  which 
there  is  a  provision  allowing  four  days'  free  time  for  unloading. 
The  court  says  that  this  Vermont  act  conflicts  with  the  inter- 
state commerce  law. 

The  federal  court  at  Louisville.  Ky,,  has  granted  an  injunction 
on  the  application  of  the  Western  L'nion  Telegraph  Company  to 
prevent  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  from  removing  the  telegraph 
company's  equipment  from  the  road.  The  contract  between  the 
telegraph  company  and  the  railway  expired  last  August,  and  it 
is  said  the  telegraph  company  will  now  institute  proceedings  to 
condemn  the  right  of  way  along  the  railway. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  reversing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nebraska,  sustains  the  contention  of  the  Chi- 
■•ago.  Kurlington  It  Quincy  that  the  road  is  not  liable,  under 
the  law  of  Nebraska,  for  damages  -to  a  horse  shipped  from  a 
point  in  Iowa  to  a  point  in  Nebraska.  The  road's  defense  was 
based  on  the  claim  that  its  liability  for  the  loss  of  freight  in 
transit  had  been  fixed  by  the  interstate  commerce  law.  and  that 
the  federal  law  was  supreme. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  affirmed  a  decision  of  a 
lower  court  sustaining  the  law  of  Indiana  requiring  all  loconto- 
tiws  and  cars  to  be  equipped  with  grab  irons.  The  Southern 
Railway  was  lined  $100  for  a  violation  of  this  law,  and  in  de- 
fense claimed  that  the  conviction  was  unconstitutional  because 
the  federal  government  had  passed  a  law  regulating  the  use  of 
grab  irons.  The  court  holds  that  the  state  law  is  not  a  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce,  but  is  a  police  measure  for  the 
protection  of  trainmen  at  work  within  the  state,  and  there- 
fore valid. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  reversing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Kentucky,  holds  that  a  shipment  made  by  ex- 
press from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Augusta,  Ga-,  is  subject  to  the 
federal  law  and  not  to  state  laws.  In  the  case  in  question  a 
bill  of  lading  had  licen  issued  by  the  Adams  Express  Company 
in  which  there  was  a  provision  that  the  carrier  should  not  be 
liable  for  more  than  $50  on  any  shipment  unless  the  value  of 
the  same  had  hecn  disclosed  by  the  consignor.  The  federal 
supersedes  state  laws  and  the  federal  law  allows  carriers  to 
insert  reasonable  conditions  of  liability  in  bills  of  lading. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  has  rendered  a  decision  sus- 
taining an  order  of  the  Colorado  railroad  commission  of  No- 
vember 29.  1911.  on  complaint  of  the  Brcckcnridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ordering  the  Colorado  &  Southern  to  restore 
through  freight  and  passenger  service  Ml  its  South  Park  branch 
narrow  gage  line  between  Denver  and  l.eadville.  by  way  of 
Breckcnridgc  and  Como.  a  distance  of  21  miles,  i-ii  which 
service  had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting a  light  traffic  over  Boreas  Pass.  11,400  ft.  high.  The 
cessation  of  service  on  this  line  required  freight  and  passenger) 
from  Iireckcnridge  ami  l.eadville  to  travel  by  a  very  round- 
about route  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  instead  of  by  the 
direct  route.  The  court  held  that  the  law  imposes  on  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  the  duty  of  furnishing  adequate  facilities  to 
the  public  on  its  entire  system,  not  a  part,  and  that  it  cami"t 
be  excused  from  performing  its  full  duty  merely  because  by- 
ceasing  to  operate  a  part  of  its  system  the  net  returns  would  be 
increased,  so  that  it  cannot  lie  said  that  requiring  the  road  to 
perform  its  duty  to  the  public  by  furnishing  an  adequate  serv- 
ice between  Denver  and  Lcadvillc.  although  a  pecuniary  loss  is 
entailed,  is  unreasonable  or  deprives  it  of  any  constitutional 
rights. 


Hattttuiij  (3tXicev*. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officer*. 

W.  E.  Crane  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Ft.  Smith 
A  Western. 

F.  A.  Clark,  auditor  of  the  Eric  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  auditor. 

George  W.  Sccvers.  general  counsel  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  has  resigned,  to  engage  in  the  general  practice  of  law  at 
Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 

G.  II.  Hunt  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Howard,  resigned. 

II.  B.  Helm,  second  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Railway  St  Navigation  Company,  has  been  appointed  first 
vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Shreveport.  La.,  succeeding 
C.  B.  Rodgers. 

T.  B.  Koons,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  now  has  the  title  of 
vice-president  and  freight  traffic  manager,  having  been  elected 
vice-president  on  January  1. 

J.  H.  Howard,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  S.  R.  Murphy, 
acting  freight  claim  agent. 

E.  W.  Ilnlien.  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Orange  &  North- 
western, with  office  at  DeQuincv.  La*  has  been  appointed  auditor 
and  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Orange.  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  II.  Golden,  resigned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana,  held  on  December  23.  Edward  B.  Taylor  was  elected 
\iee-presi<!eiit.  hi  v-1i.hl;,:  ..i  tin  treasury  and  accounting  depart- 
ment*, with  office  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  T.  H.  B.  McKnight 
was  elected  treasurer,  both  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  succeeding  W.  K.  Shelby,  retired.  H.  F.  Schieman  was 
appointed  assistant  treasurer,  with  office  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Effective  January  1. 

C.  F.  Hildum,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Eric  and  the 
New  York,  Susquehanra  &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
poii  ted  auditi  ir  of  freight  accounts,  succeeding  C.  D.  Ward, 
transferred,  and  A.  P.  Uishrow.  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
auditor  of  disbursements,  succeeds  Mr.  Hildum. 

William  Little  Sed- 
don.  whose  appointment 
as  assistant  to  president 
of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  with  headquarters 
at  Norfolk.  Va..  has 
been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  on 
I  October  14.  1H62,  in 
Stafford  county,  Va.. 
;.nd  was  educated  at  the 
l  niveruty  of  Missouri. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  If.'X  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  and 
the  following  year  he 
was  annotated  resident 
engineer.  In  1900  he  be- 
came assistant  engineer 
of  tlic  Seaboard  Air 
Lint  remaining  in  that 
position  until  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  191.1.  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  president  of  the  same 
road,  as  above  noted. 

Albert  McElevey,  assistant  comptroller  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  retired  under  the  regulations  of  the  pension  system. 
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and  J.  II.  Walker  has  been  appointed  general  accountant,  with 
office  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  John  Hurst,  promoted. 

W.  S.  Cooke,  auditor  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Southern 
Railway  in  Mississippi,  with  office  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  comptroller  of  both  companies.  W.  W.  Mid- 
-dlcton  has  been  appointed  auditor  in  charge  of  freight,  passenger 
and  station  accounts,  and  J.  H.  Patterson  has  been  appointed 
ireight  claim  agent. 

H.  B.  Chamberlain,  vice-president  of  the  Tennessee  Central, 
with  office  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  W.  K.  McAlister.  have  been 
appointed  receivers  of  the  Tennessee  Central.  S.  W.  Fordyce, 
Jr.,  vice-president,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general 
counsel,  and  Walter  Stokes  has  been  appointed  general  attorney 
for  the  receivers.   (See  Operating  Officers.) 

H.  R.  Payne,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Tank  Line  Com- 
pany, having  retired,  William  M.  Hutchison,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Hutchison  retains  the 
office  of  treasurer.  E.  F.  Cook  has  been  elected  secretary,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Hutchison,  and  E.  L.  Gridley  has  been  appointed 
assistant  treasurer,  all  with  offices  at  New  York. 

Moorhead  Cowell  Kennedy,  whose  election  as  president  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  succeeding  James  McCrea,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  on  March  10,  1862,  at 
Chambcrsburg,  Pa.  In 
1880  he  graduated  from 
the  scientific  department 
of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  in 
1884  from  the  John  C. 
■Green  School  of  Science 
of  Princeton  University, 
with  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer.  From  1887  to 
1889  he  was  in  the  bank- 
ing business  in  Kansas, 
and  in  June,  1889,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  as 
assistant  to  the  president 
Three  years  later  he 
was  elected  Wee-presi- 
dent of  the  same  road, 
and  on  January  1,  1903, 
was  given  entire  charge 
of  its  operation,  and  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as 
vice-president  was  made 
general  superintendent, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election  as 
president  of  the  same  road. 

Operating  Officers. 

Charles  W.  Karcher  has  been  appointed  car  accountant  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  with  office  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  J.  Kleck  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

R.  J.  Lockett  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  Belt  Railway,  with  office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Woodward,  resigned. 

L.  A.  Boyd  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Raleigh, 
Charlotte  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Hiscoe,  N.  C,  suc- 
ceeding Frank  Page,  resigned. 

W.  F.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  time  service 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  System,  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  effective  January  1. 

D.  B.  Carson  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Nashville.  Chattanooga  4  St.  Louis,  and  will  perform 
such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him. 

Hermann  Hall,  division  engineer  of  the  Louisiana  Southern, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with  office  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  W.  H.  DcFrancc,  resigned. 

A.  B.  Newell,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nashville,  Tenn..  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
for  the  receivers.  (See  Executive  Financial  &  Legal  Officers.) 


M.  C.  Kennedy. 


H.  S.  Smith,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster, 
with  headquarters  at  Seymour,  succeeding  C.  A.  Plumly,  trans- 
ferred. 

A.  M.  Schoyer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Northwest  sys- 
tem of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Vandalia,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

M.  J.  Kennclly,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  succeeding  Edward  Dickin- 
son, of  Kansas  City. 

Grant  Hall,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  western  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  western  lines,  in  charge  of  maintenance 
and  operation,  with  office  at  Winnipeg. 

L.  W.  Karnes,  trainmaster  of  the  Wabash  at  Springfield,  111., 
has  been  transferred  to  Decatur,  111.,  as  trainmaster  in  place  of 
E.  A.  Sollitt,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Detroit  division,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  J.  Ferritor,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  divisions  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Scranton  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Doughty  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  super- 
intendent of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  at  Vic- 
toria, Tex.,  in  place  of  J.  F.  Hough.  J.  H.  Walsh  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  division  superintendent  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

K.  C.  Sicardi  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service 
of  the  Union  Tank  Line  Company,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  and  hereafter  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  movement 
and  operation  of  Union  Tank  Line  cars  should  be  sent  to  him. 

E.  F.  Kearney,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  with 
office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished. 

H.  S.  Badgett,  trainmaster  of  the  Orange  &  Northwestern  at 
DeQuincy,  La.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  DcQuincy,  succeeding  E.  W.  Hubcn,  pro- 
moted. Steel  Campbell  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at 
Anchorage,  La. 

F.  D.  Batchcllor,  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  at  Seymour,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position,  recently  created,  of  an  additional  as- 
sistant to  general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

L.  M.  Jones  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  general  manager 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  in  charge  of  purchases,  fuel  and 
statistics,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  C.  W.  Akers  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Southern  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Bern,  N.  C,  succeeding  Virgil  Walker,  resigned. 

J.  W.  Ebcr,  general  superintendent  of  the  Toronto.  Hamilton 
&  Buffalo,  at  Hamilton,  Out ,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager,  with  office  at  Hamilton,  and  his  former  position  has 
been  abolished.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Eber  and  a  sketch  of  his 
railway  career  were  published  in  the  Roiluvv  Age  GazeUt  of 
July  5,  1912.  page  34. 

J.  J.  McCullough,  inspector  of  terminals  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  t'uget  Sound  division,  which  has  just  been  created  and 
extends  from  Keith,  just  north  of  Seattle,  to  the  yard  limits  of 
South  Tacoma,  including  the  terminals  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
Mr.  McCullough  will  have  offices  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Wash. 

William  O'Herin.  heretofore  superintendent  of  machinery  and 
equipment  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters 
at  Parsons.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  System,  the 
Beaumont  &  Great  Northern,  the  Texas  Central  and  the 
Wichita  Falls  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.;  ef- 
fective January  1. 

Frank  E.  Clarity  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at 
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Denver,  Colo.,  and  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  movement  of  traffic,  and  the  distribution  and  movement  of 
equipment  that  have  heretofore  been  handled  by  the  assistant 
general  manager  and  the  car  accountant.  B.  M.  Loser,  chief 
despatcher,  at  Glcnwood  Springs,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Third  division,  succeeding  E.  E.  Gray, 
transferred. 

W.  A.  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Oakland  Pier,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Sacramento  division,  with  office  at  Sacra- 
mento, succeeding  H.  W.  Sheridan,  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company.  J.  D.  Brennan,  superintendent  of  the 
Stockton  division,  at  Stockton,  succeeds  Mr.  Whitney.  C.  H. 
Ketcham,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Western  division,  at 
Oakland  Pier,  succeeds  Mr.  Brennan  and  B.  A.  Campbell  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Ketcham. 

W.  Franklin  Eckert.  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Wilmington  &  Columbia  division  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, with  headquarters  at  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  on  October  26,  1861,  at  Locust  Dale, 
Pa.  He  began  railway  work  on  January  1,  1881,  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  in  May,  1886,  was 
made  train  despatcher.  In  September,  1900,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  trainmaster  and  later  in  the  same  month  was  made 
chief  train  despatcher  of  the  New  York  division,  and  now  be- 
comes superintendent  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Charles  II.  Ewing.  whose  appointment  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 

May  28.  1866.  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  schools. 
He  began  railway  work 
on  August  1,  1883,  in  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  as  a  rodman, 
and  was  later  transitman 
and  then  assistant  engi- 
neer. From  1889  to  1892 
he  was  assistant  super- 
visor and  supervisor  of 
track,  and  then  for 
two  years  was  engi- 
neer of  the  New  Eng- 
land division.  He  was 
appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Central  New  Eng- 
land in  1894,  and  left 
that  position  in  1902  to 
become  division  engineer 
of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading.  He  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  same  road  in  1905,  and  on  October  17, 
1910,  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad, 
and  now  becomes  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading,  as  above  noted. 

Robert  S.  Parsons,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Eric  lines  cast  of  Buffalo  and  Salamanca,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  graduated  from  Rutgers'  College  in 
1895  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  The  same  year  he  en- 
tered the  engineering  department  of  the  Frie,  and  until  1901  held 
various  positions  in  the  engineering  department.  From  1901  to 
1905  he  was  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  and  in  1905  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  various  divisions,  and  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  of 
the  same  road  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

W.  B.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  North- 
west System,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
division,  Northwest  system,  with  headquarters  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  to  succeed  E.  T.  Whiter,  promoted.  I.  W.  Geer,  super- 
intendent of  the  Logansport  division,  Southwest  system,  with 
office  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  succeeds  Mr.  Wood,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Ohio.   H.  E.  Newcomct,  division  engineer 
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of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division,  Northwest  system,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  division.  South- 
west system,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
F.  J.  Kron,  who  succeeds  I.  W.  Geer. 

Harry  Ward  McMaster,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  as  already  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  September  29,  1860.    He  received 

a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  entered  railway 
service  in  1873  at  an 
operator  and  agent  for 
the  Detroit,  Lansing  & 
Northern.  From  1878 
to  1882  he  was  operator 
and  train  despatcher  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  8c  In- 
diana and  the  following 
two  years  was  train  de- 
spatcher of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western.  He 
then  went  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years  as 
chief  train  despatcher 
and  trainmaster,  leaving 
in  1889  to  become  chief 
train  despatcher  and 
trainmaster  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  In 
May,  1900,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent 
of  the  Toledo  division 
of  the  Wheeling  &•  Lake  Eric,  and  from  November,  1904,  to 
September,  1905,  was  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph of  that  road  and  the  Wabash  Pittsburg  Terminal  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  general  superintendent^ 
of  those  roads  and  the  West  Side  Belt,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Ter- 
minal on  May  29.  1908,  and  one  month  later  receiver  also  of 
the  West  Side  Belt.  He  now  resigns  as  receiver  of  these  to  be- 
come general  manager  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric,  as  stated 
above. 

Joseph  A.  Gordon,  whose  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Pcrc  Marquette,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10.  1865.  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  St.  Xavicr 
College.  Gncinnati,  in 
1  KJ*4.  and  began  railway 
work  soon  after  with  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  St 
Dayton,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1887  as  tele- 
graph operator  and  clerk 
in  the  local  freight  office 
at  Cincinnati.  During 
1888  he  traveled  in 
Europe,  returning  to 
railway  service  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  clerk  in 
the  auditing  department 
and  station  agent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  at  Cincinnati. 
From  1890  to  November, 
1893.  he  was  chief  clerk 
to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati  division; 
then  was  promoted  to 
trainmaster  of  that  division,  and  in  March,  1896,  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Wellston  division.  In  May,  1902,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  supcrintcndcncy  of  the  Southern  division, 
and  on  November  4.  1904,  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  that  road.  From  September,  1909,  to  April  10,  1910,  Mr. 
Gordon  traveled  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Mexico,  and  then 
accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  di- 
vision of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.    He  was  transferred  to 
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the  Chicago  division  as  superintendent  February  15,  1911,  re- 
signing December  15,  1912,  to  become  general  superintendent 
of  the  Here  Marquette. 

Anthony  Douglas  MacTier,  whose  appointment  as  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal.  Que.,  has  ttecn  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  December  27,  1867,  at  Blairgowrie  House, 
Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Sedhergh  school,  Yorkshire.  Eng- 
land. He  began  railway  work  in  May,  1887,  in  the  general 
baggage  agent's  office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  was  later  in 
the  general  superintendent's  department.  He  was  then  in  the 
department  of  the  superintendent  of  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor 
car  stores,  and  later  in  the  car  service  department.  In  April, 
1896,  he  was  appointed  general  baggage  agent,  and  in  November, 
1899,  became  general  fuel  agent.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  June  1907.  and 
now  becomes  general  manager  of  the  Eastern  lines  of  the 
same  road. 

Albert  J.  Stone,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eric  lines  east 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Salamanca,  with  office  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager,  with  office  at  New  York. 
Robert  S.  Parsons,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division,  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager, 
lines  east  of  Buffalo  and  Salamanca.  Henry  O.  Dunklc.  general 
superintendent  of  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo  and  Salamanca,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  lines 
west.  Edgar  \V.  Batchclder.  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
the  lines  west  at  Marion,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  lines  west,  and  the  offices  of  general  superintend- 
ents are  abolished.  John  B.  Dickson,  general  agent  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  and 
branches,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York,  with  office  at 
Jersey  City ;  A.  C.  Elston,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division 
at  Buffalo,  succeeds  Mr.  Dickson,  and  Franklin  G.  Robbins  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Elston. 

Perry  Seymour  Sampson,  who  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  division  and  St.  Louis  terminals  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  effective 
November  15.  1912..  was 
born  at  Brazil,  Ind, 
June  12.  1X65.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brazil.  Ind.. 
anil  Scdalia.  Mo.  and 
began  railway  work  in 
June.  1882,  as  operator 
and  clerk  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  depart- 
ment of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  & 
St  I-ouis  at  Richmond, 
Ind  In  May.  1884.  he 
went  to  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  at 
operator  and  bill  clerk 
and  one  year  later  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  a 
similar  capacity,  resign- 
ing in  1886  to  engage  in 
other  business.  Mr. 
Sampson  again  took  up 
railway  work  in  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois:  eight  months 
later  he  was  promoted  to  conductor,  in  January,  l>94,  was 
made  train  despatcher.  and  in  September  of  the  following  year 
was  advanced  to  chief  despatcher  of  the  Indiana  division.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  and  St  Louis  divisions  as  chief 
despatcher  in  April.  19(13.  and  in  March,  1905,  became  train- 
master of  construction  of  the  Illinois  division.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  returned  to  the  Indiana  division  as  chief 
despatcher  and  in  April.  1908.  was  promoted  to  superintendent 
and  track  supervisor  of  that  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Brazil.  He  was  transferred  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Illinois  division  on  July  1,  1911.  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment,  as  noted  above. 
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Traffic  Officer*. 

B.  S.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  foreign  freight  agent  of  the 
Erie,  with  office  at  New  York. 

Harry  J.  Bills,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  I.ehigh  Valley 
at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  H.  Tayloe  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Steamship  Company,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  A.  Senneff  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Erie  Despatch, 
with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding  H.  L.  Tibbetts. 

E.  L.  Jones  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Hugh  C.  Couch  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Charles  Scott  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Lexington  &  Eastern,  with  headquarters 
at  Lexington.  Ky. 

G.  H.  Geagan.  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Tremont  &  Gulf,  at  VVinnfield.  La.,  has  resigned,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished. 

B.  J.  Libbe.  special  agent  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
freight  department,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

George  F.  Clough  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  succeeding  George  T.  Rowc,  deceased. 

T.  J.  Cumming.  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida,  at  Cordelc.  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Valdosta,  Ga.,  succeeding  B.  P.  Miller,  re- 
signed 

W.  E-  Van  Drcscr  has  been  appointed  Northwestern  agent 
of  the  Traders  Despatch,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  place  of  George  B.  Norris,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business. 

L".  G.  Soulc  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Denver,  Coin.,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Tayloe.  general  agent,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company. 

(i.  F.  Snow,  traffic  agent  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  at  Ban- 
gor. Maine,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  freight  and 
passenger  departments,  with  headquarters  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

T.  D.  Hobart,  coal  anil  coke  freight  agent  of  the  Norfolk  4 
Western  at  Roanoke,  Va..  has  been  appointed  general  coal 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Roanoke.  Me  will  have  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  coal  and  coke  rates. 

Elbert  Blair,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  St 
Texas  of  Texas,  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  and  passenger  anent  of  the  Texas  Central,  with  head- 
quarters at  Waco,  Tex.,  in  place  of  W.  K.  Seifcr. 

W.  II.  Bissland.  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  baggage  agent, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Benton  Quick,  deceased. 

F.  S.  Fisher,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  TcxaB 
of  Texas,  at  Waco.  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Denison,  Tex., 
in  a  similar  capacity  to  succeed  Elbert  Blair.  L.  T.  Fowler,  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  commercial  agent  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
succeeds  Mr.  Fisher 

11.  R.  Lewis,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Baltimore.  Mil.  lias  been  appointed  general  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  succeeding  T.  W.  Galleher, 
deceased,  and  W.  R  Askew  has  liecn  appointed  division  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  succeeding  Mr,  Lewis. 

E  A.  Oliver,  live  stock  and  freight  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  I'nion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
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has  been  relieved  of  the  duties  of  freight  agent  and  hereafter  wilt 
be  in  direct  charge  of  the  solicitation  of  live  stock  traffic  at  Chi- 
cago and  territory  tributary  thereto,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  general  western  freight  agent. 

N.  R.  Williams,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
freight  department,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
succeeding  O.  P.  Bennett,  resigned.  S.  B  Wade,  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Kock.  Ark. 

W.  D.  Skinner,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  the  Oregon 
Trunk,  the  Oregon  Electric  and  the  United  Railways,  with  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding  W.  E.  Coman.  resigned, 
whose  title  was  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  and  which 
office  is  now  abolished. 

J.  G.  Carlisle,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
at  Macon,  Ga..  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah,  succeeding  J.  B.  Parker, 
resigned.  T.  L.  Codings,  commercial  agent  at  Atlanta,  succeeds 
Mr.  Carlisle.  F.  E.  Ellis,  contracting  freight  agent  at  Atlanta, 
succeeds  Mr.  Collings,  H.  R.  McLean,  commercial  agent  at 
Athens,  succeeds  Mr.  Ellis,  and  B.  R.  Bloodworth  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  commercial  agent,  at  Athens. 

L.  II.  McArthur.  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  O..  has  been 
appointed  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  George  F.  Schecr  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Ljuis,  Mo, 
H.  C.  Stevenson,  division  passenger  agent  at  Chillicothe.  O  .  has 
been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  place  of  S.  M.  Shattuc.  deceased. 

E.  E.  Carter,  division  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  8r  San 
Francisco  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
at  that  point;  W.  B.  Craig,  local  agent  at  Tulsa.  Okla..  has 
been  appointed  general  agent  at  that  place;  R.  C,  Mills  has  been 
appointed  general  agent,  with  headquarters  al  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  S  B.  Haas,  division  freight  agent  at  Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
has  been  made  general  agent,  with  office  in  that  city ;  M.  J. 
Conlcy,  local  agent  at  Joplin.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  at  Joplin;  and  Warren  Baker,  division  freight  agent  at 
Ca(>e  Girardeau,  Mo.,  has  been  made  general  agent  at  that 
point.  The  above  changes  are  in  accordance  with  a  new  plan  of 
the  Frisco  to  have  general  agents  in  charge  of  both  traffic  and 
operating  matters  at  points  where  formerly  only  traffic  rep- 
resentatives have  been  located 

S.  S.  Bridgcrs.  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  office  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  was  bom  in  1*74  at  Petersburg.  Va.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  school,  and  at  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute.  He  began  railway  work  in  1W1  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  following  year  went  to  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  He  was  in  the  general  offices  at  Roanoke 
until  1900  when  he  was  made  commercial  agent  at  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  and  three  years  later  was  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  For  one  year  from  1908  he 
was  division  freight  agent  at  Roanoke,  Va  .  of  the  same  road 
and  was  then  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight  agent  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  of  the  Norfolk  «t  Western;  also  as  manager  of 
the  Great  Southern  Despatch,  the  Southern  States  Despatch  and 
the  Shenandoah  Despatch  Fast  Freight  Lines 

Engineering  and  Rolling  8tock  Officer*. 

Lloyd  I!.  Jones  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  mo- 
tive power  oi  the  Pennsylvania  lines  wist  of  Pittsburgh,  with 
office  at  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Fred  Mertsheimer,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car 
department  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  with  office  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  has  rcsigned. 

J.  B.  Randall,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville. 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  at  Clovcrport.  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 


H.  A.  Cassil  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Seymour. 
Ind,  succeeding  F.  D.  Batchellor,  promoted.  (See  Operating 
Officers.) 

R.  J  Middleton.  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  oi  track  elevation,  in  charge  of  the  Bloomingdalc  Road 
elevation  in  that  city,  effective  January  1. 

H.  F.  Passel,  division  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  succeeding  T.  B. 
Conlyn,  resigned,  and  H.  G.  Snyder  succeeds  Mr.  Passel. 

Seely  Dunn,  who  formerly  was  manager  of  the  Southern  Car 
Service  Association,  and  later  engaged  in  the  railway  equip- 
ment business  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  I'nited  Fruit  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans. 

John  Mc Mullen,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Erie  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Erie 
and  subsidiary  companies  in  charge  of  the  car  department,  with 
headquarters  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  succeeding  E.  A.  Wescott.  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  Adam  Trautman,  shop  superintendent 
at  the  Kent,  Ohio,  car  shop  of  the  Eric,  has  been  appointed  shop 
superintendent  of  the  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  car  shop,  and  William  Mil- 
ler has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  of  the  Kent  car  shop, 
succeeding  Mr,  Trautman. 

G.  R.  Barry,  division  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  Central  system,  at  Zanesville.  Ohio,  has 
l>een  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Logansport  division, 
Southwest  system,  with  headquarters  at  Logansport,  Ind..  to 
succeed  E.  B,  Taylor,  Jr.,  transferred.  S.  W.  Hodgin.  division 
engineer,  Southwest  system,  at  Cambridge  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  engineer  of  the  Richmond  division,  Southwest 
system,  with  office  at  Richmond.  Ind..  to  succeed  F.  N.  Crowcll. 
who  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  di- 
vision. Southwest  system,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  F.  McCrea,  transferred,  R.  C.  Harris  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervising  engineer.  Southwest  system,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  general  superintendent,  with  office  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.    Effective  January  1. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

J.  R.  Mueller  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Hocking  Valley,  with  office  at  Columbus,  O.,  to  succeed  C.  B. 
Duffy,  deceased. 

S.  E  Keillor,  formerly  with  the  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  (t  Winni- 
peg, has  been  appointed  storekeeper,  with  office  at  Duluth.  Minn., 
of  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  which  has  leased  the  D.  R. 
L.  &  W. 

L.  I!.  Wood  lias  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Sunset  Central  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Houston.  Tex  .  succeeding  K.  L,  Pries,  who  at  his  own  re- 
f|iiest.  on  account  of  ill  health,  has  been  made  storekeeper  at 
Houston. 

Special  Officers. 

Frank  Anderson,  industrial  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  director  oi  development,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  former  office  i>  abolish..!.  The  industrial,  agricultural  and 
immigration  work,  heretofore  earned  on  through  several  de- 
partments, will  hereafter  be  under  the  direct  supervision  oi  the 
director  of  development. 


OBITUARY. 

P,  Sid  Jones,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  died  on  January  2. 

Robert  Lee.  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
T.'.ioiiia.  Wash.,  died  in  that  city  on  Deccmlter  29. 

W.  W  Went*,  formerly  general  \upcrintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  who  re- 
tired from  railway  service  in  1904.  died  on  December  2*,  at 
Chicago,  aged  56  years. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Chestnut  Ridge  is  in  the  market  for  1  locomotive. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  is  making  inquiries  for  from  10  to  12 
locomotives. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  making  inquiries 
for  1  locomotivc. 

The  Rutland  has  ordered  7  locomotive*  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 

The  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  has  ordered  2  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Solvav  Process  Company  has  ordered  1  locomotive  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Harriman  Lines'  order  will  comprise  SO  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  208  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Nobfolk  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  1,250  freight 
cars. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pavl  is  figuring  on  over 
6,000  freight  cars. 

The  Ft.  Do«;e,  Dks  Moines  &  Southern  is  in  the  market 
for  200  box  cars. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  has  ordered  1,000  re- 
frigerator cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  1,000  box  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  for  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  ordered  4,000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Duiutii,  Missabe  &  Northern  has  ordered  22,000  tons 
of  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  its  pro- 
posed ore  dock  at  Duluth. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel,-  -Although  the  volume  of  orders 
placed  since  the  l'irst  of  the  year  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
holiday  period,  they  have  been  heavier  than  expected.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  tilt  Steel  Corporation  booked  about  1.000,000  tons  of 
new  business  during  December,  and  that  the  unfilled  tonnage  for 
that  month  will  show  an  increase  of  about  75.000  tons. 

SIGNALING. 


The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  from  the 
Western  Electric  Company  apparatus  for  telephone  train 
despatching,  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Stony  Island,  145  mile*, 
and  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Bcllevue,  Ohio,  125  miles 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  plans  during  the  present  year 
to  install  automatic  block  signals  on  about  100  miles  of  its  lines, 
as  follows:  Atoka.  Okla.,  to  the  Red  river,  three  miles,  double 
track:  Red  river  to  Dcnison.  Tex.  4  5  miles,  single  track;  Hills- 
boro  to  Granger,  Tex..  94  miles.  Two  mechanical  interlocking 
plants  are  to  be  installed;  one  of  23  functions  at  Elgin.  Tex., 
crossing  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  and  one  of  12  func- 
tions at  West  Point.  Tex.,  crossing  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aran- 
sas Pass.  An  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  of  29  functions  is 
to  be  installed  at  Denison,  crossing  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central. 


Great  Eastern  Railway,  England. — New  lines  and  sidings, 
additional  dock  lines  and  a  river  wall  are  contemplated  at 
Ipswich  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Additional  capital 
powers  for  these  and  other  purposes  will  also  be  asked. 
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Stewart  B.  McEldowney,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Steel 
Car  Company's  plant  at  Harvey, .  111.,  died  on  January  I,  at 
Chicago. 

S.  W.  Midgley,  western  representative  of  the  Curtain  Supply 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  made  western  sales  manager  of  that 
company. 

The  Hobart-Allfrce  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  factory 
at  Chicago  where  the  Frecland  and  Smyth  derailers,  switch 
stands,  targets,  car  rcplaccrs,  etc,  will  be  assembled  and  shipped. 

The  Epping-Carpenter  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  makes 
pumping  machinery  and  condensers,  has  opened  a  branch  office 
at  728  Monadnock  building.  Chicago.  This  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  R.  E.  Burke,  who  was  formerly  with  the  International 
Steam  Pump  Company. 

J.  E.  Chisholm  has  been  made  a  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versal Flexible  Packing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  offices 
in  the  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  and  George  R.  Argo  has 
been  made  representative  of  the  same  company,  with  office  in  the 
Third  National  Bank  building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  B.  Hall  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Union  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
of  Chicago,  which  has  taken  over  the  patented  devices  invented 
by  Herman  Pries,  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company.  Mr.  Hall  was  formerly  superintendent  of  equipment 
of  the  Mather  Horse  &  Stock  Car  Company  for  16  years. 

Samuel  E.  Barrett,  chairman  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  office  at  Chicago,  who  died  at  Baltimore  on  De- 
cember 29.  as  was  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of 
January  3,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1836.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  army,  and  later 
came  to  Chicago  and  organized  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  roofing  materials.  Mr.  Barrett  was  also 
a  stockholder  and  a  director  of  several  Chicago  banks.  He  re- 
tired from  active  business  in  1906. 

The  officers  of  the  J.  G  White  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York,  the  incorporation  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  22,  page  1012,  are  as  fol- 
lows; Chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  J.  G.  White;  presi- 
dent, Gano  Dunn;  vice-presidents,  E.  G.  Williams,  A.  S.  Crane 
and  H.  A.  Lardner;  secretary,  II.  S.  Collettc;  and  treasurer, 
R.  B.  Marchant.  During  the  year  ended  October  1,  1912,  the 
departments  of  J.  G.  White  &  Company,  Inc.,  which  have  been 
organized  into  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  were 
at  work  on  contracts  aggregating  in  cost  over  $28,000,000,  and 
on  appraisals  and  reports  upon  properties  aggregating  over 
$400,000,000.  The  officers  of  the  J.  G.  White  Management  Cor- 
poration, the  incorporation  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  22.  page  1012,  are  as  follows : 
President.  J  H.  Pardee;  vice-presidents,  F.  H.  Reed  and  S.  L. 
Seldeti ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  W.  Moffat.  The  parent 
organization.  J.  G.  White  &  Company,  Inc.,  controls  the  new- 
companies  and  will  continue  as  an  active  financing  and  otvning 
company. 

H.  I".  Ball  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Hudson-Terminal  build- 
ing. 30  Church  street.  New  York,  as  a  special  consulting  engt- 
m-rr.  Mr.  Ball  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  an  apprentice  at  Altonna.  Pa.,  in  1884.  Four  years  later  he 
entered  the  drafting  room  at  Alioona  and  in  1890  was  appointed 
chief  draftsman  of  the  car  department  of  the  Uikc  Shore  & 
.Michigan  Southern.  Two  years  later  he  was  placed  in  charge 
ot  the  car  shops  at  Cleveland,  as  general  foreman,  and  in  1894 
was  appointed  general  car  inspector.  Five  years  later  he  was 
made  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  promotion  to  the  [Hisition  of  superintendent  of 
motive  power  m  February,  1902  In  1906  he  left  the  Lake  Shore 
to  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the  American  Locomotive  Auto- 
mobile Company;  a  few  months  later  his  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
tended over  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  engineering,  This  position  he  resigned  a  short  time  ago, 
as  announced  in  our  issue  of  November  8.  1912     Mr.  Ball's 
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of  office,  as  vice-president  of  engineering  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  has  been  co-incident  with  some  of 
the  most  important  improvements  made  in  locomotive  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  great  increase  in  power  and  weight  which 
characterize  the  present  day  locomotive.  It  covered  such  radical 
changes  in  design,  as  a  substitution  of  the  Walschaert  for  the 
Stephenson  valve  gear,  the  use  of  superheated  for  saturated 
steam,  and  the  successful  development  of  the  Mallet  locomotive. 
Mr.  Ball  was  president  of  the  Central  Railroad  Club  in  1900  and 
of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in 
190S-6. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Lathe  Chucks. — The  Skinner  Chuck  Company,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  has  published  a  new  catalog  and  price  list  of  its  inde- 
pendent, universal  and  combination  lathe  chucks.  Illustrations, 
brief  description  and  dimension  tables  are  included. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern-Union  Pacific— The  department 
of  tours  of  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  Northwestern  line  has 
issued  an  especially  attraciive  booklet  describing  its  winter 
vacation  tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Electric  Drills.— The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has 
published  bulletins  E-22,  E-26  and  E-27,  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing heavy  duty  electric  drills  for  alternating  current ;  universal 
electric  drills  operating  on  direct  or  alternating  current ;  and 
heavy  duty  electric  drills  for  direct  current;  respectively. 

Remuceratiox-Heatikc-Ventilation.— The  Moore  Patent  Car 
Company,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has  published  an  attractive  booklet 
entitled  Perishable  Products  Transported  Scientifically  and 
Economically,  illustrating  and  describing  in  detail  the  construc- 
tion of  its  cars.  An  interesting  table  is  included  showing  the 
comparative  tests  of  the  Moore  system  vs.  end  ice  box  cars  mov- 
ing in  the  same  train. 

Riveters. — The  Vulcan  Engineering  Sales  Company,  Chicago, 
has  published  an  attractive  catalog  of  1 1  anna  pneumatic  riveters, 
screen  shakers,  revolving  dumping  riddles,  mold  dryers,  etc.,  made 
by  the  Hanna  Engineering  Works,  Chicago.  The  design  and 
construction  of  these  riveters  are  described  in  great  detail  and 
their  advantages  arc  set  forth  in  a  most  convincing  manner.  The 
entire  product  and  sales  of  the  Hanna  company  arc  controlled 
by  the  Vulcan  Engineering  Sales  Company. 


New  Lines  for  Uruguay.— A  series  of  railways  arc  being  pro- 
jected by  tile  Uruguayan  government  to  link  up  the  existing  roads 
and  to  supply  localities  not  now  with  means  for  transportation. 
The  two  first  railways  will  extend  through  the  departments  of 
Colonia,  Soriano,  Dura/no,  Rocha  and  Maldonado.  v,  ith  a  narrow- 
gage  railway  between  Carmelo  and  Palmira  and  Dolores  and  La 
Laguna.  A  European  syndicate  with  $15,000,000  capital  has  of- 
fered to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  construction  of 
these  railways. 

Railroad  Policy  is  Western  Australia. — In  the  state  of 
Western  Australia  new  railways  arc  designed  and  constructed 
on  plans  which  arc  not  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  rail- 
ways who  is  responsible  for  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  lack  of  co-operation  would  not  be  so  bad  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  policy  has.  for  its  guiding  principle,  that  the 
paramount  consideration  shall  be  the  least  first  cost.  As  a  con- 
sequence these  lines  arc  built  with  steep  grades,  light  rails  and 
ties,  insufficient  ballast,  defective  drainage  and  the  omission  of 
the  water  supply,  and  the  results  are  small  loads,  limited  speeds, 
excessive  maintenance  costs,  and  haulage  of  water,  Mr.  Short, 
the  commissioner,  draws  attention  to  this  in  his  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  last,  and  says  that  15  miles  an  hour  is  the 
maximum  speed  for  such  roads.  Trains,  consisting  partly  of 
tanks  of  water  for  the  engine  can  only  crawl  up  the  steep 
grades;  in  descending  them,  or  on  the  level,  they  arc  prevented 
from  improving  their  average  speed  by  the  character  of  the 
permanent  way.  In  the  meantime  the  trainmen  are  paid  ex- 
cessive overtime,  and  there  is  an  excessive  number  of  men 
employed  for  maintenance,  all  of  which  unnecessary  expense 
would  be  sufficient  probably  to  cover  interest  many  times  over 
on  the  extra  amount  which  a  first-class  railway  would  have  cost 
in  comparison  with  the  cheap  railway  which  exists. 
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Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern.— We  are  informed  that 
this  company  and  the  Tombigbec  Valley  railroad  built  about  30 
miles  of  new  lines  in  Alabama  during  1912,  to  connect  up  their 
lines  in  Choctaw  county  between  the  towns  of  Ward  and  Silas. 

Ashland  &  Western— An  officer  of  this  company,  which 
operates  a  line  from  Custaloga,  Ohio,  northwest  to  Ashland,  25 
miles,  has  given  a  general  contract  to  the  West  Virginia  &  Ohio 
Construction  Company,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  for  work  on  an  exten- 
sion building  under  the  name  of  the  Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern, 
from  Ashland  north  via  Wellington  to  Lorain.  Track  has  been 
laid  from  Lorain  south  to  Wellington  20  miles.  There  remains  a 
section  of  23  miles  yet  to  be  built  between  Wellington  and  Ash- 
land, and  work  on  this  section  will  be  sublet.  There  will 
be  about  300,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  to  be  handled  and  270,000  yds. 
of  borrow,  also  12.000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  to  be  constructed. 
The  maximum  grade  southbound  will  be  26  ft.  to  the  mile,  and 
northbound  the  ruling  grade  will  be  77  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  the 
curvature  outside  of  the  terminals  will  be  2  dcg.  The  company 
expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  coal,  ore,  manufactures  and  mis- 
cellaneous freight. 

British  Columbia  &  White  River. — The  Canadian  parliament 
has  been  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  from  a  point 
in  British  Columbia  on  the  international  boundary  at  Bear  creek, 
a  tributary  to  the  Chilkat  river,  northwest  towards  the  Alsek 
river  and  thence  through  the  Shakwak  valley  to  Lake  Kluane, 
thence  along  Lake  Kluane  and  via  the  Donjek  valley  to  the 
White  river,  thence  to  the  boundary  between  the  Yukon  territory 
and  Alaska  between  the  62nd  and  64th  parallels.  Barnard  & 
McKeown,  Montreal,  arc  solicitors  for  the 


Buctouche    Railway    &    Transportation    Company.— See 
Moncton  &  Northumberland  Strait. 

Calgary,  Edmonton  &  Fort  McMurray,— Application  has 
been  made  in  Canada  for  a  charter  to  build  lines  as  fol- 
lows: From  Calgary,  Alb.,  north  via  Edmonton,  passing  cast 
of  I-ac  La  Biche  to  Fort  McMurray,  and  following  the  Atha- 
basca river  to  Chipewyan,  thence  west  of  Slave  river  and  pass- 
ing through  or  near  Fort  Smith  to  Fort  Resolution  on  Great 
Slake  lake;  from  Fort  Smith  southwest  to  Fort  Vermilion, 
thence  southerly  on  the  west  side  of  Peace  river  to  Peace  River 
Landing,  and  southwest  to  Dunvegan;  from  a  point  on  the  Red 
Deer  river  north  of  the  52nd  parallel  to  Red  Deer.  Christie, 
Greene  &  Hill,  Otmwa,  Can.,  are  solicitors  for  the  applicants. 

Caney  Railway.- Incorporated  in  Kentucky  with  510.000 
capital  to  build  from  a  point  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  Floyd 
county,  Ky.,  following  the  middle  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy 
river  to  Beaver  Creek,  and  reaching  coal  fields  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. The  incorporators  include  J.  Salisbury,  M.  Flannigan, 
W.  T.  llite,  W.  W.  Brown  and  W.  P.  McVay.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  at  Prestonburg. 

Clinton  &  Oklahoma  Western— Sec  Oklahoma  Roads. 

Huron  Lake  Shore.— Application  is  being  made  to  the  Cana- 
dian parliament  for  incorporation  to  build  from  Sarnia,  Out., 
northeast  through  the  counties  of  Lambton,  Huron,  Bruce  and 
Grey,  to  Meaford.  W.  B.  Converse,  Montreal,  Que.,  is  solicitor 
for  the  applicants. 

Lake  Erie  &  Youoiiiogheny  <  Electric).- -Incorporated  in 
Ohio  with  $3.0CO.000  capital  to  build  a  line  to  connect  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  with  Conncaut.  A.  W.  Jones,  )  H.  Ruhlman,  G.  J. 
Chapman,  W.  H.  Ruhlman  and  G,  M  Brown,  all  of  Yotingstown, 
are  interested. 

Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern*. — See  Ashland  &  Western. 

Manitoba-Ontario  Roads. — Incorporation  has  been  asked  for 
in  Canada  to  'ouild  a  railway  from  Fort  William.  OnL,  northwest 
via  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Winnipeg,  with  branches  to  the 
international  boundary  between  Ontario  and  Minnesota,  and 
from  the  mam  line  northerly  to  the  National  Transcontinental 
(Grand  Trunk  Pacific),  also  to  operate  steamships,  etc.  Lewis  & 
Smcllic,  Ottawa,  Out-,  arc  solicitors  for  the  applicants. 

Michigan  Central. — An  officer  writes  that  during  the  year 
1912  this  company  constructed  2.42  miles  of  third  and  fourth 
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main  track  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  which  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  freight  business.  On  the  Detroit,  Delray  &  Dearborn 
branch  the  company  built  1.7  miles  of  second  track  in  Michigan, 
and  has  also  constructed  a  double  track  freight  line  from  that 
branch  to  Junction  yards  at  Detroit,  2.46  miles,  which  is  known 
as  the  connecting  branch.  On  the  Detroit  Belt  Line  1.37  miles 
of  second  track  in  the  city  of  Detroit  was  constructed. 

MbNcroN  &  Northumsmland  Strait— The  Buctouche  Rail- 
way &  Transportation  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
Canada  in  1910.  to  build  from  Buctouche,  N.  B„  north  to 
Richibucto  Harbor,  and  from  West  Point.  P.  E.  I.,  east  to  Cole- 
man, on  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway;  also  to  operate 
steamers  and  car  ferries,  between  the  two  provinces,  is  applying 
to  change  its  name  as  above,  and  for  authority  to  extend  the 
authorized  line  from  Richibucto  harbor  to  Chatham,  N.  B.,  or  to 
Loggicville;  also  to  build  a  line  from  Painsec.  N.  B..  to  Cape 
Tormentine.   E.  G.  Evans  is  general  manager,  Mtmcton.  N.  B. 

Oklahoma  Roads. — Work  is  now  under  way  building  a  four- 
mile  line  from  Cheyenne,  Okla..  to  a  connection  with  the  Clin- 
ton &  Oklahoma  Western.  Grading  has  been  finished  on  about 
two  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  open  for 
traffic  in  February.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Cheyenne  is 
back  of  the  project. 

San  Pejiro.  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— An  officer  writes,  re- 
garding the  reports  that  this  company  will  build  a  low  grade 
line  via  the  Cajon  Pass.  Cat.,  that  location  work  is  now 
under  way  between  Riverside  and  Daggett  over  the  San  Bern- 
ardino mountains  via  Cajon  Pass.  The  distance  between  these 
two  places  is  100  miles.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
construction  work  will  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

Southern  Traction.— An  Officer  write*  that  the  general  con- 
tract for  constructing  and  equipping  these  lines  has  been  given 
to  the  Southern  Engineering  &  Construction  Company,  Dallas, 
Tex.  Work  is  now  under  way  from  Dallas  south  via  Ferris  to 
Corsicana.  55.5  miles,  also  from  Dallas  via  Lancaster,  Waxa- 
hachie,  Italy,  Milford  and  Hillsboro  to  Waco,  on  97.5  miles. 
About  30  miles  have  been  finished  and  arc  now  in  operation 
(October  25,  p.  815.) 

SraiNGMELo  &  Central  Illinois  Traction.— According  to 
press  reports  this  company  will  begin  construction  work  about 
April.  The  company  was  organized  in  1910,  to  build  from 
Springfield.  111.,  south  via  Pawnee,  Morrisonvillc,  Hillsboro, 
Coffeen.  Greenville.  Carlisle  and  Ccntralia;  with  another  line 
from  Greenville  west  via  Alhamhra,  Edwardsvillc  and  Grant 
City  to  St.  I,ouis,  Mo.,  and  a  third  line  from  Coffeen.  III.,  south- 
east via  Vandalia,  Kinmundy,  Louisville  and  Olncy  to  Mount 
Carmt'l.  Isaac  A,  Smilh,  president  and  general  manager.  Se- 
curity building,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Charles  Olson.  Beavercreck, 
III.  is  said  to  be  interested.    (February  16.  p.  321) 

Tombk.uee  Valley  -  Sic  Alabama.  Tennessee  *  Northern. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Galveston,  Tev — The  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  union  slation  and 
centra!  office  building  to  the  American  Construction  Company 
of  Houston.  The  building  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  con- 
struction, si x  stories  in  height,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$500.(00  It  will  include  a  wailing  room  62  ft.  x  100  ft.  The 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  100  ft.  and  a  depth  of  125  ft. 

Howell.  Ino.  — It  is  reported  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
will  spend  .ilwnit  $200,000  in  enlarging  its  shops  at  Howell. 

Mt.i  iMMr-Mi.it,  N.  V.  — The  Boston  &  Maine  has  started  work 
on  i  new  rastl'oitml  classification  yard  and  engine  facilities  con- 
sisting of  engine  house,  machine  shop,  coaling  plant,  etc.  The 
gradii  g  is  completed  and  work  on  tlu  foundations  is  under  way 

Parsons,  Kan  -The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Gray-Wimmer  Construction  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  passenger  station 

RooDitut >e,  III.— The  coaling  station  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
at  Roodhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 31. 


Bmltttai}  Financial  Hem*. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — A  mortgage  has  been  filed  in  Pennsylvania 
on  the  property  of  the  B.  &  O.  in  that  state  to  secure  an  issue 
of  $40,000,000  bonds. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.— The  Commercial  &  finan- 
cial Chronicle,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  legal  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  has  taken  over  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  has  received  the  following 
from  General  Counsel  Burton  Hanson: 

"By  purchase,  the  St.  Paul  company  has  acquired  the  fee 
ownership  of  the  railway  lines  and  property  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Company.  The  entire  capital 
stock  of  that  company  heretofore  held  by  the  St.  Paul  com- 
pany will  continue  to  be  held  by  the  latter  as  a  muniment  of 
title  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  Puget  Sound  company  for  such  length  of  time  as  may 
be  thought  advisable,  but  the  lines  of  railway  formerly  owned 
and  operated  by  that  company,  by  the  conveyance  to  the  St. 
Paul  company,  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  latter  com- 
pany. As  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  purchase,  the  St. 
Paul  company  assumes  and  agrees  to  punctually  pay,  when 
due  and  payable,  all  bonds  issued  under  the  first  mortgage 
of  the  Puget  Sound  company,  as  well  as  all  other  existing 
obligations  of  that  company." 

Chicago  &  North  Western  —The  Michigan  railroad  commis- 
sion has  given  its  consent  to  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  the  issue  of  which  was  approved  by  the 
directors  some  time  ago. 

Oklahoma  Central— This  property,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  has  not  as  yet  been  sold  under  foreclosure,  as  wa* 
stated  in  the  Railway  Age  Cnzette  of  December  27 

Tennessee  Central— On  application  of  S.  J  Fordyce,  Jr  .  of 
St.  Louis,  vice-president,  K.  B  Chamberlain,  vice-president, 
and  W.  K.  McAIister,  formerly  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Tennessee,  have  been  appointed  receivers. 

Union  P  ActHC-  See  editorial  comments  on  page  45. 

Attorney  General  Wickcrsham  has  notified  the  officers  of 
the  Union  Pacific  that  he  sees  no  objection  to  the  Union 
Pacific's  receiving  the  quarterly  dividend  of  per  cent  on  its 
Southern  Pacific  stock  ($126,650,000) 

Wabash- Pittsburgh  Terminal.— Judge  Orr.  on  January  3.  in 
the  federal  court,  has  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgli  Terminal  at  the  discretion  of  the  special  master. 
W,  H   McClung.   The  upset  price  is  fixed  at  $6,000,000 

Western  Maryland—  After  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  January  7  it  was  announced  that  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1  per  cent,  would  be  passed.  F.  1).  Adams,  chair- 
man of  the  hoard,  representing  the  Deutsche  Bank,  in  a  state- 
ment given  out  after  the  meeting,  said  that  the  directors  had 
provided  during  the  past  year  $13,000,000  at  a  net  cost  to  ihe 
company  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  In  part  the  statement  says: 
"The  W  estern  Maryland  system  is  now  in  process  of  trans- 
formation and  evolution,  from  a  local  railway,  mainly  tribu- 
tary to  and  dependent  upon  tin-  city  of  Baltimore,  to  a  sea- 
port terminal  link  in  one  of  the  largest  railway  systems  of 
the  country.  Such  a  transformation  necessarily  involves  large 
increases  in  operating  expenses,  alike  ( I  )  in  the  maintenance 
accounts  by  reason  of  the  changes  required  to  be  made  there- 
in under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules  in  re- 
spect to  property  abandoned  or  replaced  in  the  course  of  im- 
provements. <2>  in  traffic  expenses  through  expenditures 
necessarily  made  in  advance  to  promote  traffic  for  the  new 
line,  and  lit  in  transportation  expenses  by  leason  of  the  in- 
numerable difficulties  of  carrying  on  construction  and  improve- 
ment work  ami  current  traffic  .simultaneously  In  the  present 
case  these  difficulties  have  been  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
the  betterment  of  the  old  line  did  not  proceed  in  due  co- 
ordination with  the  construction  of  the  new  line 

"Tin-  conditions  that  now  obtain  are  unquestionably  ab- 
normal and  temporary  Substantial  improvement  in  operating 
conditions  is  not.  however,  to  be  anticipated  until  the  better- 
ments of  the  old  line  are  near  completion,  which  may  l>e  ex- 
pected during  the  latter  part  of  spring,  th.. ugh  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  operating  officials  that  October  will  be  found  to 
have  been  the  period  of  maximum  expense" 
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AX  interesting  decision  of  the  Colorado  supreme  court  was 
noted  in  last  week's  i>*ue,  in  which  the  court  sustained  an 
order  of  the  Colorado  Railroad  Commission  requiring  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  to  restore  freight  and  passenger  service  be- 
tween Denver  and  I.eadxille,  Colo.,  over  its  narrow  gage  South 
Park  branch.  The  company  had  attempted  to  close  the  21-milc 
section  between  Como  and  Brecketiridge  during  the  winter 
months  on  account  of  the  expense  of  operation  through  a  moun- 
tainous, sparsely  settled  country  over  the  4  per  cent,  grade  over 
Boreas  Fass.  11,400  feet  high.  It  showed  during  the  proceedings 
in  the  case   that  during  the  winter  this  line  is  subject  to  heavy 


and  continuous  snow  storms,  necessitating  a  very  heavy  expense, 
that  in  1911  there  was  a  deficit  of  nearly  $80,000  on  the  line  from 
Como  to  Leadville,  that  its  taxes  in  Summit  county  amount  to 
$25,000  a  year,  that  the  traffic  over  the  line  is  inconsequential 
with  no  prospect  of  improvement,  and  that  there  arc  less  inhabi- 
tants along  it  now  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand  by  the  closing  of  this  line  the  few  shippers  at  Breckenridge 
were  deprived  of  railway  facilities  which  they  had  previously 
enjoyed,  freight  and  passengers  being  compelled  to  travel  by  a 
very  roundabout  route  over  another  road  in  order  to  reach  Den- 
ver, and  the  court  held  that  the  law  imposes  upon  the  carrier 
"the  duty  of  furnishing  facilities  to  the  public  on  its  entire  sys- 
tem, not  a  part";  that  it  "cannot  be  cxctised  from  performing  its 
lull  duly  merely  because,  by  ceasing  to  operate  a  part  of  its  sys- 
tem, the  net  returns  would  tic  increased."  Having  once  under- 
taken to  serve  the  public  the  railway  cannot  abandon  an  un- 
profitable portion  of  it*  business  without  surrendering  its  charter, 
ln  connection  with  this  decision  and  exposition  of  the  law  as  it 
stands  as  the  expression  of  public  policy  in  this  country'-  it  >s 
interesting  to  note  the  following  paragraph  in  the  recent  annual 
report  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico :  "One  of  the  consid- 
erations weighing  in  the  merger  of  the  companies  now  forming 
this  company  was  the  suppression  of  certain  lines,  principally 
of  the  old  National  Railroad  Company  and  the  old  Mexican 
Central  Railway  Company,  which  parallel  each  other,  the  traf- 
fic of  the  region  not  being  sufficient  to  sustain  both  tracks."  The 
report  goes  on  to  state  that  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter  recommended  the  abandonment  of  lines  amounting 
to  miles  and  that  the  necessary  steps  are  now  being  taken 

looking  to  said  ahandoiimtnt.  Although  some  communities 
must  be  deprived  of  railway  conveniences  by  this  step,  the  De- 
partment of  Communications  and  Public  Works  has  signified 
its  approval.  As  the  Mexican  government  holds  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  it  is  interested  in 
the  economical  operation  of  the  property. 

"THE  space-interval  principle  as  applied  in  the  running  of  trains 
*  is  not  the  severely  rigid  thing  that  it  is  often  thought  to  be. 
One  old  railroader  says  that  in  his  first  dim  apprehension  of  the 
block  system.  50  years  ago.  he  conceived  of  every  block  section 
as  exactly  one  mile  long.  That  was  the  way  it  was  presented  in 
what  he  had  read  about  its  introduction  in  England.  But  today 
we  have  '  >nic  railroads  divided  into  blocks  of  800  ft.,  while 
in  other  ca*es  trains  arc  kept  apart  20  miles.  A  theorist,  con- 
sidering tin-  problem  entirely  apart  from  cost,  and  studying  sim- 
plicity only,  could  easily  fail  into  the  error  of  making  every 
automatic  block  as  short  as  possible,  say  500  ft.,  and  every 
manual  block  as  long  as  possible,  say  100  miles,  The  short 
automatic  block  would  be  favored  by  the  absence  of  track-circuit 
troubles  and  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  road;  and  the  long  manual  block  would  please 
the  manager  who  wished  to  down  the  telegraphers'  union ! 
A  St.  Louis  correspondent  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

I  notice  that  in  an  editorial  in  your  i«.uc  of  I>e':em!icr  27  you  fay,  in 
.ub,!.itiec,  thrt  there  are  very  few  rai'way.  which  are  .o  poor  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  adopt  the  block  .y.tcm,  if  thry  would  maVe  their  block 
section,  long.  Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  what  would  you  say  to 
the  problem  raised  by  the  following  situation:  a  .ingle  track  line,  84)  miles 
long,  without  a  .ingle  intermediate  telegraph  office  and  with  a  time-table 
showing  only  one  meeting  point  in  this  distance.  The  reader  naturally 
a**ume*  that  when  you  advocate  the  block  system  on  a  line  of  very  light 
traffic  you  mean  the  manual  block  sy.tcm ;  and  this  implies  the  employment 
of  n|icratoTs  at  the  stations.  Hut.  eurcly,  you  would  not  think  of  estab- 
li,hing  and  maintaining  a  telegraph  office  on  a  desert,  where  there  are  no 
Irani,  to  meet  and  no  station  bu.iric.s  to  be  done.  Theories  always  have 
to  submit  to  conditions. 

That  is  a  pretty  thin  line,  and  no  mistake!  Forty  miles  is  the 
longest  block  section  that  we  have  heard  of  as  being  actually 
used.  This  problem  cannot  be  fairly  considered  without  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  conditions;  but  there  are  a  few  fundamentals 
concerning  which  there  will  be  no  question     It  is  true  that  a 
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road  using  the  space  interval  with  only  two  trains  a  day  might 
be  paying  a  high  price  for  safety.  The  ultimate  argument  for  the 
space  interval  is  that  it  provides  for  systematic  practice  in  place 
of  loose  and  unmanageable  practice;  and  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  sometimes  we  have  to  pay  for  "system."  Running  regular 
passenger  trains  is  a  system  that  is  often  very  costly;  empty 
seats  by  the  thousand  and  empty  cars  by  the  dozen  have  to  be 
run  daily  in  order  to  adhere  to  a  system.  Conditions,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  do  submit  to  a  theory.  But  our  80-mile  line 
is  not  so  hopeless,  after  all.  The  road  surely  must  have  a 
telegraph  or  telephone  line  for  its  whole  length.  Since  1850  all 
enterprising  roads  have  had  that  much,  and  since  about  1870 
both  enterprising  and  unenterprising  have  had  it  The  state 
should  require  at  least  that  degree  of  enterprise  as  a  minimum. 
What  do  those  conductors  do  when  an  engine  breaks  down 
40  miles  from  headquarters?  With  telephone  lines  the  space- 
interval  principle  can  be  availed  of  without  station  attendants. 
A  telephone  at  that  single  meeting  point,  with  conductors  trained 
to  use  it,  would  enable  the  despatches  to  enforce  the  space 
interval.  Change  these  40-mile  block  sections  to  2-mile  sections 
and  we  can  see  this  machinery  in  operation  on  electric  roads 
today.  The  reader  also  will  recall  an  account  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  some  time  ago  (December  2,  1910,  p.  1034)  of  the 
use  of  the  electric  train  staff,  without  station  attendants,  on  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western.  The  block  system  every- 
where! This  is  the  only  satisfactory  ideal.  And  it  is  not  so 
difficult  of  attainment  as  we  usually  think. 

THE  outlay  for  passenger  terminals  in  large  cities  has  as- 
sumed such  vast  proportions  within  recent  years,  and  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  that  an  occasional  pause  for  consideration  of 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  movement  may  well  be  worth  while. 
The  recently  completed  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York,  the 
North  Western  terminal  in  Chicago,  the  Northern  Central  sta- 
tion in  Baltimore,  the  Union  station  in  Memphis  and  the  Ham- 
man  lines  station  in  Seattle,  not  to  mention  the  Grand  Central 
terminal  now  nearing  completion  in  New  York,  and  the  Union 
station  at  Kansas  City,  now  half  completed,  represent  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  new  stations 
in  prospect  for  the  near  future,  including  the  Union  station,  the 
Illinois  Central  station,  and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  sta- 
tion in  Chicago,  the  proposed  Union  station  at  St.  Paul,  the 
Dallas  Union  station,  the  Denver  Union  station,  the  Illinois 
Central  station  at  Memphis,  the  Harriman  lines  station  at  Spo- 
kane, plans  for  all  of  which  are  being  actively  prepared  or  have 
been  approved,  show  clearly  that  the  end  is  by  no  means  in  sight. 
Nor  is  the  movement  confined  to  the  larger  cities.  The  terminus 
of  a  railway  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  ambitious  communities 
that  are  continually  urging  schemes  for  municipal  improvements 
at  the  expense  of  the  railways,  which  seem  small  in  proportion 
to  the  large  figures  which  represent  railway  activities  as  a  whole, 
but  which  would  amount  to  an  immense  total  if  extended  pro- 
portionately to  other  communities.  Nor  is  the  sense  of  proportion 
a  prevailing  characteristic  of  civic  ambition.  Rivalry  between 
cities  and  towns  becomes  an  important  factor  and  public  senti- 
ment demands  that  a  new  station  shall  not  only  provide  ample 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  but  shall  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  credit  to  the  community,  in 
accordance  with  the  community's  usually  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
own  importance.  To  construct  merely  an  entirely  adequate  sta- 
tion from  the  utilitarian  standpoint  is  regarded  as  an  affront, 
yet  communities  are  not  especially  grateful  to  the  railways  after 
their  demands  have  been  complied  with.  Because  of  the  semi- 
public  nature  of  railway  services  some  of  these  demands  are 
justified.  For  many  others  the  railways  themselves  arc  to 
blame,  because  in  their  efforts  to  outshine  each  other  they  have 
set  examples  for  demands  from  other  communities  which  are 
very  difficult  to  resist.  The  Grand  Central  terminal  represents 
an  exceptional  case  The  entire  project  represents  an  investment 
and  has  been  so  developed  that  the  rentals  from  facilities  leased 


to  outside  parties  will  absorb  the  fixed  charges.  In  the  case  of 
most  of  the  great  passenger  terminals,  however,  there  is  no  ex- 
pectation that  the  increased  facilities  will  bring  in  a  commen- 
surate return.  Moreover,  especially  in  view  of  the  reduction  in 
passenger  fares  in  many  states  in  recent  years  these  large  ex- 
penditures for  passenger  facilities  with  the  resulting  fixed 
charges,  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  on  some  of  the  weaker 
roads,  for  they  are  often  required  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
union  stations  if  they  arc  to  secure  any  part  of  the  competitive 
business,  while  the  amount  of  such  business  they  may  expect  by 
no  means  justifies  the  outlay.  Mr.  Fritch,  in  his  paper  before 
the  Canadian  Railway  Gub,  brings  out  some  interesting  com- 
parisons between  these  enormous  station  expenditures  and  the 
passenger  earnings  of  the  roads.  Of  greater  significance. is  his 
statement  thai  these  enormous  outlays  for  passenger  stations 
are  being  made  at  the  expense  of  proper  freight  terminal  devel- 
opment. Many  shippers  have  already  called  attention  to  this 
fact  in  discussions  of  the  freight  rate  question.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  public  would  be  better  served,  and  that  the  railways 
would  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  effect  needed  economies  in 
operation  if  greater  attention  were  given  to  the  development  of 
adequate  freight  terminal  facilities,  and  less  to  the  establishment 
of  monuments  to  the  ambition  of  cities  and  towns  or  to  the 
vanity  of  the  railways,  in  the  shape  of  magnificent  passenger 
stations. 

THE  RAILROAD  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

THE  American  Railway  Clearing  House  did  not  prove  a 
success  largely  because  of  opposition  of  railroad  account- 
ing officers.  In  considering  the  two  plans  described  elsewhere, 
one  for  a  general  clearing  house,  the  other  for  a  number  of 
district  clearing  houses,  this  important  fact  should  be  given 
due  weight.  A  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  representing 
both  financial  officers  and  accounting  officers,  to  consider  these 
plans,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  which 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  situation  that  badly  needs 
remedying  and  at  the  same  time  prove  acceptable  to  the  account- 
ing officers. 

The  question  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  settlement  of  balances 
between  railroads  in  this  country  is  a  very  important  one.  It 
was  a  problem  that  E.  H.  Harriman  was  deeply  interested  in  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  experience  with  the  American 
Railway  Clearing  House  has  shown  that  despite  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem,  nevertheless  a  clearing  house  is  a  feasible  undertak- 
ing. A  possible  solution  of  this  problem  must  not  only  over- 
come actual  physical  difficulties,  but  also  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections. The  officer  in  charge  of  the  accounting  department 
of  a  railroad  is  personally  responsible  to  his  president  and. 
through  him.  to  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  natural  and  proper 
that  the  ethics  of  the  profession  do  not  permit  the  shifting  of 
this  responsibility.  This  explains  what  otherwise  might  seem  a 
prejudice  against  permitting  any  outside  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  accounting  department. 

There  are  two  plans  for  a  clearing  house  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  detail  and  which  will  be  considered  by  the  joint 
committee  of  accounting  and  financial  officers.  These  plans  pro- 
vide in  the  one  case  for  a  general  clearing  house  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Chicago  or  some  other  city;  in  flie  other  for  12  or  more 
district  clearing  houses  to  be  established  at  financial  centers 
through  the  country.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  district  clear- 
ing house  plan  will  permit  of  a  quicker  settlement  between  local 
roads  than  will  a  general  clearing  house.  This  district  plan 
will  also  give  the  stronger  roads  control  of  the  local  clearing 
house  in  their  territory.  The  accounting  officer  with  financial 
headquarters  at  New  York  will  have  a  feeling  that  he  has  under 
his  own  thumb,  "where  he  can  get  at  it."  the  clearing  house 
which  settles  the  bulk  of  his  accounts  with  other  roads.  Since, 
moreover,  the  great  bulk  of  the  settlements  between  one  road 
and  all  other  roads  is  between  that  road  and  other  roads  in  its 
own  territory,  the  district  clearing  house  plan  will,  compared  with 
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the  present  method  of  individual  settlements,  save  a  very  large 
amount  of  transfer  of  funds  from  one  city  to  another. 

The  general  clearing  house  will  not  be  under  the  control  of 
any  one  group  of  roads.  Its  operations  will  be  simple  and 
complete.  The  argument  hat  been  put  forward  that  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  district  clearing  houses  will  be  less  than  those 
of  the  general  clearing  house.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  clerical  labor  involved  in  making  between  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  clearing  sheets,  which  will  be  the 
aggregate  under  the  district  plan,  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  involved  in  making  a  single  comprehensive  clearing 
each  month.  While  the  expenses  of  operation  will  not  be 
large,  probably,  in  either  case,  after  all  the  reason  for  adopting 
a  clearing  house  plan  at  all  is  to  eliminate  clerical  labor  and 
to  simplify  the  settlement  of  balances.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
general  clearing  house  delays  the  settlement  of  90  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  the  balances  by  a  full  30  days.  This  delay  is 
not  cumulative.  The  total  balances  under  either  the  general 
clearing  house  or  district  clearing  house  plan  are  cleared  each 
month.  A  road  which  always  has  a  credit  balance  will  suffer; 
a  road  which  always  has  a  debtor  balance  will  benefit  by  this 
delay;  but  there  are  few  roads  which  are  always  in  one  class 
or  the  other.  Under  the  general  clearing  house  plan  three  or 
four  roads  having  connections  at  New  York  may  settle  between 
each  other  directly,  not  submitting  these  accounts  to  the  clearing 
house  at  all.  Each  road  can  work  out  its  own  problem  to  its 
own  best  advantage  while  making  use  of  the  general  clearing 
house. 

Unquestionably  the  chance  for  error  in  making  a  clearing  is 
much  greater  where  a  large  number  of  roads  arc  involved,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  general  clearing  house,  than  would 
be  the  case  in  each  district  clearing  house.  But,  after  all,  banks 
have  found  that  they  can  successfully  make  a  clearing  between 
their  members  each  day,  and  the  chances  for  error  in  the  New 
York  clearing  house,  for  instance,  arc  probably  fully  as  great 
as  would  be  the  case  with  a  general  railroad  clearing  house. 

As  to  the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  city  to  another,  the 
general  clearing  house  plan  provides  that  local  depositories  in 
the  different  financial  centers  may  be  used,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  such  a  plan  as  this  docs  not  have  every  advantage,  as  far  as 
saving  of  transfer  of  funds  is  concerned,  that  a  district  clearing 
house  plan  has.  In  either  the  general  clearing  house  plan  or  the 
district  clearing  house  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  working 
fund,  and  it  should  be  just  as  easy  for  the  manager  of  the  clear- 
ing house  to  sec  that  his  balances  are  distributed  between  the 
12  or  15  depositories  selected,  as  it  will  for  each  district  clearing 
house  manager  to  have  sufficient  working  capital  in  his  bank  to 
carry  out  his  partial  clearances  day  by  day.  The  advantages  of 
district  clearing  houses  as  compared  with  one  general  clearing 
house  narrows  down  to  one  plausible  reason,  which  is  the  desire 
of  each  member  to  influence  the  management  of  the  local  clear- 
ing house  in  his  own  district. 

To  offset  the  natural  predilection  of  the  accounting  officer  to 
have  the  clearing  house  "where  he  can  get  at  it,"  as  provided  for 
in  the  district  clearing  house  plan,  arc  the  advantages  of  a  gen- 
era! clearing  house  that  will  be  a  simple,  complete  machine  with- 
out local  prejudices  and  not  under  the  control  of  any  one  group 
of  roads.  Further  than  this,  it  will,  or  should,  accomplish  the 
object,  the  desire  for  which  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  a 
clearing  house  plan,  namely,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  clerical 
labor  and  banking  complications  of  settlement  between  the 
eight  hundred  or  more  railroad*  which  now  settle  accounts 
individually. 

Regardless,  however,  of  what  plan  is  eventually  adopted,  the 
credit  for  the  fact  that  a  workable  plan  for  a  clearing  house  has 
been  devised  and  presented  to  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial 
Officers,  and  that  a  joint  committee  of  this  society  and  of  the 
committee  of  twenty-five  of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
way Accounting  Officers  has  been  appointed  to  consider  this  and 
other  plans,  is  due  to  the  Financial  Officers'  president.  T.  H.  B. 
McKnight. 


BRIDGE  ERECTION  BY  END  LAUNCHING. 

•  I  HE  endwise  launching  of  fully  erected  bridges  of  long  spans 
*■  has  never  gained  much  favor  among  American  bridge  engi- 
neers, although  the  method  is  more  or  less  common  in  other 
countries.  This  fact  cannot  be  explained  by  any  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  engineers  in  this  country  to  move  completed  struc- 
tures, for  there  are  numerous  examples  of  daring  handling  of 
new  and  old  spans  both  by  floating  and  skidding,  especially  of 
draw  spans.  The  sidewisc  moving  of  a  span  erected  on  false- 
work alongside  an  old  bridge  is  frequently  adopted  for  locations 
where  it  is  essential  that  the  interruption  to  traffic  in  replacing 
a  bridge  be  kept  to  the  minimum.  The  most  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  disfavor  in  which  end  launching  is  held  is  found 
in  the  wide  application  of  the  cantilever  method  of  erection  for 
locations  where  it  is  impractical  to  use  falsework-  The  extent 
to  which  the  latter  method  has  been  developed  is  illustrated  by 
its  use  for  two  double  track  trusses.  615  ft.  2<4  in.  long,  center 
to  center  of  end  pins,  in  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  river,  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1913 

In  general,  end  launching  is  applicable  under  the  same  condi- 
tions which  make  cantilever  erection  necessary;  namely,  deep 
water,  swift  current,  extreme  variation  in  tide,  sudden  freshets 
or  the  presence  of  ice  or  drift.  End  launching  has  two  advan- 
tages over  the  cantilever  method  of  erection  in  that  the  truss 
members  do  not  have  to  be  designed  for  erection  stresses  and 
that  in  locations  subject  to  extremely  high  winds  the  danger  of 
erection  on  shore  is  much  less  than  over  the  river  channel. 

The  Monongahela  river  bridge,  having  a  span  of  475  ft.,  the 
erection  of  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  probably 
the  longest  and  heaviest  span  ever  erected  by  end  launching, 
although  at  least  four  other  bridges  with  spans  of  400  ft.  or 
o\cr  have  been  erected  in  this  manner  during  the  last  decade. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  erected  a  415  ft.  single  track  through 
truss  over  the  French  river  in  1908  by  end  projection,  the  total 
weight  of  the  span  being  1,282  tons.  The  Tornea  Railroad  in 
Finland  launched  a  410  ft.  span  weighing  800  tons  in  1902,  and 
in  replacing  the  Canadian  Pacific  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  at  Lachine,  Que.,  during  the  summer  of  1912,  the  same 
method  was  used  in  erecting  the  two  channel  spans  of  408  ft. 
each.  These  spans  had  a  weight  of  1,365  tons  each.  The  North- 
ern Railway  of  Costa  Rica  erected  a  400  ft.  span  over  the  Reven- 
ta/on  river  in  1909  by  end  launching,  the  weight  of  this  bridge 
being  only  580  tons.  A  slightly  heavier  bridge,  although  of  only 
3-10  ft.  span,  was  erected  by  the  Southern  &  W  estern  Railway  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  in  1895. 

Three  distinct  methods  of  supporting  the  shore  end  of  the  span 
<<j  be  launched  have  been  used.  With  the  Monongahela  river 
bridge  two  4-whecl  trucks  supported  this  end;  similar  trucks 
with  8  wheels  each  were  used  on  the  Southern  &  Western  bridge 
in  Queensland.  The  more  common  method,  however,  seems  to 
be  to  support  the  rear  end  on  bearing  plates  sliding  on  skid- 
ways  which  usually  consist  of  rails  laid  on  the  approach  struc 
ture  or  on  timber  blocking.  The  Lachine  bridge  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  was  supported  on  six  shoes  attached  to  a  distributing 
truss  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  concentration  of  the  load  on  the 
approach  span.  In  the  other  bridges  mentioned  above,  two 
sliding  plates  were  used ;  in  one  case  the  plates  were  surfaced 
with  brass,  and  in  both  cases  the  sliding  rails  were  oiled  or 
Rreased  to  reduce  the  sliding  friction.  The  bridge  in  Costa  Kica 
was  moved  over  three  sets  of  stationary  rollers  mounted  on  the 
shore  abutment,  a  temporary  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
a  temporary  abutment  at  the  center  of  the  span  in  its  erection 
position- 
In  all  cases  except  this  Costa  Rica  bridge  the  river  end  of  the 
span  was  supported  by  a  scow.  These  scows  varied  in  length 
from  98  ft.  to  200  ft.  for  the  various  bridges,  and  in  width  from 
19  ft.  to  37  ft.,  the  general  standard  being  about  the  same  as 
that  described  in  detail  for  the  Monongahela  river  bridge.  The 
power  for  moving  the  bridges  usually  consisted  of  hoisting 
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engines  located  on  the  shore  back  of  the  span  in  its  erection 
position,  the  power  being  applied  in  most  cases  to  the  rear  truck 
or  sliding  shoe.  In  the  Monongahela  river  bridge  the  engines 
were  located  on  the  scow  and  pulled  on  lines  attached  to  "dead 
men"  on  the  river  banks.  In  the  bridge  erected  in  Finland, 
hydraulic  presses  were  used  and  in  the  Queensland  structure 
one  10-ton  and  two  5-ton  hand  winches  furnished  the  power. 
Experiments  made  at  the  Lachinc  bridge  showed  that  the 
sliding  friction  amounted  to  about  13  per  cent.,  and  the  starting 
friction  found  in  some  of  the  other  bridges  ranged  as  high  as 
20  to  25  per  cent.  In  most  cases  the  moving  time  was  less  than 
the  six  hours  which  was  consumed  in  the  launching  of  the 
Monongahela  river  bridge.  The  travel  of  the  Lachinc  bridge 
was  12  ft  per  min. 

The  general  principle  of  erecting  spans  on  shore  and  launch- 
ing them  endwise  into  position  has  been  adapted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  high  viaducts  in  Europe  and  South 
America.  One  of  these  over  the  Sarine  river  in  France  was 
1,095  ft.  long  and  249  ft.  above  the  water.  The  structure  con- 
sisted of  seven  spans  which  were  erected  consecutively  on  shore, 
the  first  one  being  pushed  entirely  across  the  river.  After  the 
projection  of  the  first  one  it  was  used  as  a  cantilever  during  the 
erection  of  the  first  steel  tower.  When  this  tower  was  com- 
plete, rollers  were  placed  on  its  top  and  the  second  span  was 
launched  from  the  shore,  pushing  the  first  one  beyond  the 
erected  tower.  The  second  tower  was  then  erected  in  the  same 
manner  and  this  process  was  continued  for  the  entire  length. 
This  bridge  was  erected  in  1859.  A  similar  viaduct  in  Chile, 
consisting  of  five  deck  spans  228  ft.  long  at  a  height  of  328  ft. 
above  the  river,  was  erected  in  a  similar  manner,  the  pier 
towers  in  this  case  being  erected  from  below  in  advance  of  the 
superstructure.  The  total  weight  of  these  five  spans  was  750 
tons,  the  greatest  deflection  during  erection  being  20j$  in. 
This  bridge  was  erected  in  1890.  An  even  more  daring  use  of 
this  method  was  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Danube  river  near 
Vienna,  where  five  spans  with  a  total  length  of  1,312  ft.  and  a 
total  weight  of  2,000  tons  were  launched  complete. 


KEEPING  A  GOOD  LOOKOUT. 

WHEN  a  switch  light  is  not  burning,  a  train  approaching  the 
switch  in  the  night  should  be  stopped,  and  the  trainmen 
should  relight  the  lamp;  "not  slow  down,  but  stop."  This  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets  as  laid  down  by  the  Indiana  Railroad 
Commissioners,  in  their  circular,  noticed  last  week,  page  72.  It 
may  be  called  the  law,  for  those  commissioners  probably  can  get 
the  legislature  to  endorse  whatever  rule  of  that  kind  they  may 
see  fit  to  adopt ;  and  the  rule  may  be  very  fairly  classed  as  one 
coming  from  the  prophets,  for  the  reason  that  in  substance  it 
has  been  common  in  American  railroad  practice  for  two  or  three 
generations.  The  rule  has  been  common,  we  say;  observance  of 
it  has  not.  That  is  to  say.  the  rule  making  cnginemen  responsible 
for  passing  a  switch  that  is  wrong  has  been  kept  in  the  book 
when,  all  the  lime,  it  was  known  hoth  by  the  officers  and  the 
cnginemen,  that,  at  innumerable  switches  situated  on  sharp  curves, 
and  at  all  switches  in  times  of  fog  or  blinding  snow  storms,  the 
rule  could  not  be  properly  observed  without  a  great  reduction 
in  the  speeds  of  passenger  trains ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  such  reduction  was  neither  ordered  nor  expected.  More- 
over, nearly  all  switch  targets  arc  so  small  that  even  in  the  day 
time  the  regular  observance  of  a  rule  like  this,  by  runners  of 
passenger  trains,  would  be  a  severe  and  unreasonable  strain  on 
their  vigilance 

The  remedy  for  this  anomalous  condition,  recognized  very 
slowly,  was  the  introduction  of  distant  signals  at  all  facing-point 
switches;  but  the  policy  of  the  railroads  in  this  matter  was  as 
varied  as  could  be  imagined.  On  double-track  lines  facing  points 
were  got  rid  of  to  a  considerable  extent ;  on  some  roads  very 
extensively  The  New  York  Central  introduced  distant  signals, 
set  about  1.000  feet  back,  several  years  before  it  adopted  the 
block  system;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 


igan Southern  tolerated  unprotected  facing  points  long  after  it 
began  running  very  fast  trains. 

All  over  the  country  single  track  lines,  with  all  their  switches 
facing-point  for  half  of  the  trains,  have  attempted  and  still 
attempt,  the  impossible  combination  of  speed  and  safety  without 
providing  the  distant  signal.  The  advocate  of  distant  signals 
admits,  of  course,  that  the  liability  that  a  given  switch  will  he 
left  wrong  is  extremely  small.  And  the  prudent  manager,  if 
he  believes  the  expenditure  for  distant  signals  unwarranted, 
aims  to  keep  the  schedules  of  passenger  trains  slow  enough  to 
permit  the  cngineman  properly  to  limit  his  speed  at  switches; 
and  it  is  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  managers  arc 
disposed  to  be  prudent  that  we  owe  our  comparative  freedom 
from  "open  switch"  disasters. 

The  only  practicable  way  in  which  to  carry  out  the  Indiana 
rule  is  to  provide  distant  signals  everywhere,  so  that  the  engine- 
man  can  always  detect  the  absence  of  a  light  before  he  runs 
into  danger;  and  without  slackening  speed.  It  is  strange  that 
this  fundamental  condition  has  been  so  persistently  ignored.  With- 
out distant  signals  the  best  cnginemen  in  the  world  wilt  find 
themselves  unable  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  mind  by  which  they 
will  always  do  the  right  thing,  except  possibly  where  speeds  are 
always  very  low.  And  where  a  system  of  automatic  block  signals 
takes  the  place  of  the  distant  signal,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  signals  be  always  located  within  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  switch,  say  not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  feet 

To  always  look  at  every  switch  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
sight  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  mental  discipline  of  the  cngineman, 
especially  where  switches  arc  not  near  together,  and  traffic  is 
not  heavy.  On  busy  lines,  where  block  signals  arc  encountered 
at  short  and  regular  intervals,  the  cngineman  forms  a  habit 
of  constant  vigilance;  he  cannot  do  otherwise.  On  thin  lines 
he  has  varied  temptations  to  laxity,  and  he  cannot  keep  himself 
keyed  up  to  the  top  notch  without  some  aid  in  the  nature  of 
surprise  tests.  He  ought  to  arrange  some  kind  of  a  test  for 
himself  so  that  if  possible,  he  would  never  make  a  mistake; 
but  most  cnginemen  do  not  do  this,  at  least  not  with  sufficient 
effectiveness,  and  so  the  superintendent  has  to  do  it;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  manage.  In  connection  with  a 
new  scheme  of  surprise  checking,  which  has  just  been  adopted 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Mr.  Stone,  the  chief 
of  the  locomotive  enginemen's  brotherhood,  has  made  a  vigorous 
protest.  The  New  Haven  proposes  to  change  switch  lights  so 
that  they  shall  show  red  when  they  ought  to  show  green,  and 
thus  lest  the  alertness  of  the  runners;  and  Mr.  Stone  seems  to 
believe  that  this  test  will  be  made  under  unnecessarily  dangerous 
conditions.  Declaring  that  the  making  of  such  tests  ought  to 
be  m;ide  a  criminal  offense,  he  says:  "No  one  can  measure  the 
tiled  of  such  a  shock  on  an  engineman  as.  flying  through  the  night 
with  a  fast  train,  and  coming  to  some  curve  or  obscure  place, 
or  running  out  of  a  patch  of  fog  into  a  clear  place  and  see  a 
switch  light  as  red  as  blood"  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  head- 
light shining  on  a  string  of  cars  or  on  another  train,  standing 
on  a  siding.  A  man  lives  years  in  such  seconds  and  will  nm  get 
over  the  effect  of  it  in  months  "  Mr.  Stone  says  that  this  kind 
of  testing  has  been  done  in  the  West,  and  was  not  reasonably 
managed ;  and  he  rightly  protests  against  unnecessary  frighten- 
ing of  men  on  locomotives. 

Everyone  will  sympathize  with  the  view  here  expressed.  But 
what  does  Mr.  Stone  propose  instead'  Surely,  every  cngineman 
desires  perfect  safety.  Where  a  switch  can  be  seen  only  a  short 
distance  ahead,  the  railroad  company  is  bound,  of  course,  to  put 
in  distant  signals,  or  else  provide  for  low  speed-  But  then  there 
is  the  problem  of  making  up  time  on  other  parts  of  the  road  to 
compensate  for  what  is  lost  by  slackening  at  switches.  It  is 
often  perfectly  feasible  to  thus  make  up  time :  but  the  whole 
responsibility  for  thus  varying  the  speed  falls  on  the  cnginemen ; 
and  then  there  comes  in  another  difficulty,  that  of  getting  the 
runners  to  do  this  invariably  with  good  judgment.  So  we  come 
back  to  the  question  of  surprise  surveillance,  W  here  is  the 
genius  of  the  foot  plate  who  will  tell  the  world  the  one  best 
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way  to  perform  this  part  of  the  cngineman's  duty;  the  perfect 
vigilance  and  care  which  every  cngincman  would  like  to  be 
credited  with?  In  the  management  of  the  fire  and  the  water, 
and  in  all  the  mechanical  features  of  the  cngineman's  work 
we  have  everything  explained  in  print,  down  to  the  last  detail; 
so  that  the  dullest  person,  if  he  can  read,  may  seek  the  highest 
perfection.  But  in  the  vital  matter  of  keeping  a  good  lookout, 
the  only  instruction  that  is  furnished  is  of  the  same  kind  that 
was  in  vogue  when  the  Rocket  made  her  first  trip.  Surely,  every 
reputable  engineman  means  to  support  his  superintendent  with 
consistent  loyalty ;  and  he  knows  that,  from  the  superintendent's 
standpoint,  uniformity  of  practice  is  essential.  Is  there  not  a 
way  to  secure,  in  this  matter  of  vigilance,  a  high  degree  of 
uniformity  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  degree  of  perfection? 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Railroads:  Fain  and  Rtfolalion.  By  William  Z.  Ripley.  Ph.D.  Nathaniel 
Ropes,  Profeuor  of  Economics  in  Harvard  Unirenity.  Board  cover, 
tri  In.  x  »H  in..  659  page*.  Longmani.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $J.0O  net. 

The  readers  of  the  Railway  Age  Gatelte  need  no  introduction  to 
Professor  Ripley  as  a  writer  on  railway  economic  subjects.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  our  columns,  and 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  and  the  one  on 
"Railroads;  Finance  and  Organization,"  which  is  to  follow  it 
have  appeared  under  his  signature  in  this  paper.  Probably  there 
is  more  reliable  information  in  this  book  on  the  subjects  dealt 
with  than  in  any  other  that  has  appeared ;  and  it  is  presented  in 
a  very  clear  and  interesting  way.  Professor  Ripley  has  been  a 
painstaking  student  of  railway  rates  and  regulation  for  the  last 
quarter  century-  He  is  very  familiar  with  the  entire  literature  of 
the  subject;  and  he  has  crowded  his  book  with  specific  illustra- 
tions which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student. 

No  class  of  men  have  the  same  opportunity  to  regard  economic 
questions  impartially  as  have  professors  in  the  universities.  They 
also  have  excellent  opportunities  to  study  the  statistics  and  other 
data  bearing  on  economic  problems,  and  to  meditate  regarding 
underlying  economic  principles.  They  do  not  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  daily  transactions  of  business  at  close  range. 
Furthermore,  economists  are  human,  and  to  be  human  is  to  have 
more  or  less  bias.  Perhaps  the  feeling  is  due  to  our  own  en- 
vironment, but  we  feel  that  most  professors  of  economics  in  this 
country  who  discuss  railway  matters  show  a  bias  against  the 
railroads.  We  think  Professor  Ripley  shows  less  of  it  than  most 
of  them,  largely,  no  doubt,  because  he  knows  more  about  rail- 
ways than  most  of  them.  But  we  think  he  shows  some  of  it 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  concede  this ;  bat  he  adds  that  "if  bias  there 
be,  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  found  to  favor  the  welfare  of  the 
'dim  inarticulate  multitude.'  ...  It  is  this  helpless  and  unor- 
ganized general  public  always  in  need  of  an  advocate,  which, 
perhaps,  most  strongly  appeals  to  the  academic  mind."  Bias 
tends  to  mislead  the  judgment ;  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  under- 
stand how  that  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  can  work  to 
the  benefit  of  the  "dim  inarticulate  multitude."  The  multitude 
needs  advocates;  but  in  a  democratic  country  it  needs  unbiased 
instruction  even  more. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ripley  puts  a  little  too  much  stress  on  past  faults 
of  railway  management  and  not  quite  enough  on  the  remarkable 
reforms  that  have  been  introduced  in  it  within  the  last  decade. 
But  this  is  not  unnatural,  for  few  people  realize  how  generally 
railway  managements  have  cordially  welcomed  the  opportunities 
that  the  agitation  and  regulation  of  recent  years  have  afforded 
them  to  raise  their  entire  business  to  a  higher  plane.  Mis  book 
will  be  a  healthy  one  for  railway  men  to  read  largely  because  it 
does  present  a  point  of  view  different  from  their  own. 

In  his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Ripley  gives  a  concise  history  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  He  then  takes  up  the  theory 
of  railroad  rates  and  in  his  discussion  gives  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  two  main  underlying  principles  of  rate  making— the 


cost  of  the  service  and  the  value  of  the  service.  His  chapters  on 
rate-making  in  practice,  personal  discrimination  and  local  dis- 
crimination abound  with  apt  illustrations  drawn  from  numerous 
sources,  especially  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  He  believes,  as  does  this  paper,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  unfair  discrimination  competing  railways  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  make  reasonable  agreements  regarding  rates  and  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  power  to 
fix  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates.  His  chapter  on  freight 
classification  is  an  excellent  analysis.  He  concludes  that  imme- 
diate uniform  classification  is  not  desirable,  but  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  bring  about  steadily  a  closer  approach  to  uniformity. 
He  describes  favorably  the  trunk  line  rate  system,  which  is  to  a 
large  extent  on  a  distance  basis,  and  this  is  followed  by  more  or 
less  condemnation  of  the  Southern  basing  point  system  and  of  the 
transcontinental  rate  system.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ripley  contends 
pretty  strongly  for  the  principle  that  rates  ordinarily  should  be 
based  on  distance,  and  also  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  be  made  practically  the  final  judge  of  the  facts  in 
rate  cases,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  refers  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  interpreting  the  original  Intersate 
Commerce  Commission  law  as  "emasculations"  of  the  law,  or 
that  he  finds  a  good  deal  to  criticize  in  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
merce Court,  especially  that  in  the  intcrmountain  rate  case. 

Some  of  his  comments  on  the  Commerce  Court  seem  unfair 
and  misleading.  For  example,  he  says  "The  Commerce  Court 
held  it  to  be  its  proper  function  as  a  court  of  law  to  review  in 
the  broadest  way  all  cases  which  came  before  it  on  appeal." 
The  Commerce  Court  has  not  so  held.  The  principles  on 
which  it  has  stated  it  has  based  its  important  decisions  seem 
identical  with  those  laid  down  by  the  Circuit  Courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  vs.  Illinois  Central,  215  U.  S.  452,  which 
is  often  cited  as  a  precedent  for  narrow  court  review,  indicated 
that  great  weight  roust  be  given  to  the  commission's  findings  of 
fact,  but  added  that  the  power  of  the  court  extended  to  the  de- 
termination not  only  of  relevant  and  pertinent  questions  of  statu- 
tory power  and  of  constitutional  power  and  right,  but  also  to 
the  question  "whether  even  although  the  order  be  in  form  within 
the  delegated  power,  nevertheless  it  must  be  treated  as  if  not  em- 
braced therein,  because  the  exertion  of  authority  which  is  ques- 
tioned has  been  manifested  in  such  an  unreasonable  manner  as  to 
cause  it  in  truth  to  be  within  the  elementary  rule  that  the  sub- 
stance and  not  the  shadow  determines  the  validity  of  the  excise 
of  the  power."  The  Commerce  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  held 
that  it  has  any  wider  jurisdiction  than  that  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  these  cases  has  indicated  that  the  courts  possess.  In 
the  case  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  ct  al.,  vs.  I.  C.  C,  et  al.,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Commerce  Court  said  that  in  cases  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial conflict  in  the  evidence  or  testimony  on  which  the  finding 
of  the  commission  is  based  it  would  feel  bound  by  the  finding 
unless  clearly  and  palpably  against  the  weight  of  the  testimony. 
And  in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  case  the  Commerce  Court  said 
that  "not  only  is  the  commission  vested  with  a  discretion  which 
cannot  be  disturbed,  and  which  we  intend  unqualifiedly  to  re- 
spect, but  it  is  entitled  to  select  the  testimony  which  it  will  believe 
and  rely  upon  it  accordingly  as  it  addresses  itself  to  the  dis- 
criminating judgment  of  the  commission  :  but  it  is  not  within  the 
authority  of  the  commission  to  reduce  the  rates  in  this  or  any 
other  case  not  merely  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced to  sustain  them,  but  without  anything  substantial  to  war- 
rant the  conclusions  reached  or  the  reasons  assigned  there- 
fore." 

Professor  Ripley  seems  to  us  to  have  a  tendency  to  assume 
that  whenever  the  courts  overrule  the  commission,  the  courts 
must  be  wrong-  The  legislation  under  which  the  commission 
acts  makes  it  a  detective  to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  rail- 
ways and  a  prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute  them  as  well  as  a 
judge  to  judge  them:  and  therefore  the  chances  that  it  will  not  be 
impartial  seem  much  greater  than  ihat  this  will  be  true  as  to  the 
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courts-  It  may  be  that  as  Mr.  Ripley  and  many  other  economists 
believe,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  by  specific 
statutory  provision  be  made  the  final  judge  of  the  facts  in  rate 
cases.  But  this  has  not  been  done;  and  the  courts  must  construe 
the  law  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  may  be  thought  it  ought  to  be.  If 
the  law  is  defective  or  ambiguous,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
courts  that  construe  it  but  of  the  congress  that  passed  it.  And  in 
many  ways  the  law  has  been,  and  is,  defective  and  ambiguous 
Afore  fairness  and  expertness.  and  less  petty  politics,  in  the  draft- 
ing and  administration  of  laws  in  this  country  would  reduce 
very  greatly  both  the  work  our  courts  must  do  and  the  odium 
they  must  incur  in  performing  their  duties.  It  seems  to  the  Kail- 
tvay  Age  Gazette  that  Professor  Ripley's  comments  on  the  review 
ot  the  commission's  decisions  by  the  courts  constitute  a  grave 
defect  in  an  otherwise  excellent  hook. 

Following  his  discussion  of  recent  legislation  and  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  commission  and  of  the  courts  under  it,  Professor 
Ripley  has  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  some  current  trans- 
portation matters,  such  as  the  conflict  between  federal  and  state 
authority,  the  control  of  water  carriers  and  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  is  a  believer  in  increased  federal  control, 
regards  with  skepticism  the  agitation  for  federal  development  of 
inland  waterways  and  is  optimistic  regarding  the  effect  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  have  on  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment generally. 

Hew  (3  Invest  Monty  Wisely.  By  John  Moody.  Published  by  the  office  of 
John  Moody.  35  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Flexible  leather.  77  pate* 
Price.  *2. 

This  is  a  handy  little  book  devoted  to  the  subject  of  making  di- 
versified investments.  The  subject  is  covered  in  a  simple,  non- 
technical way  that  should  appeal  to  the  average  investor,  and  the 
book,  beside  laying  down  general  principles,  contains  carefully 
selected  examples  that  illustrate  the  author's  meaning.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  give  anything  that  a  thoroughly  well  informed 
investor  should  not  already  have  known,  but  there  arc  compara- 
tively few  investors  who  have  small  sums  to  invest  to  whom  a 
study  of  such  a  book  as  this  will  not  be  of  very  great  value, 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  part  describing  the 
principles  of  making  diversified  investments;  the  second  part 
describing  the  principles  which  should  govern  investing  money 
with  the  hope  of  making  not  only  interest  on  the  investment,  but 
a  profit  as  well,  and  the  third  part  describing  and  giving  ex- 
amples of  classes  of  investments. 

Supplement  to  Manual  el  the  .Imeman  K«ih»i>-  E*ninecri«g  Astoeuxlion. 
129  paget.  6  in.  x  9  in.  Mutilated.  Hound  in  paper.  FuWUbed  by 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  Chicago.    Price.  Jl. 

The  last  complete  edition  of  the  Manual  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  was  issued  in  1911.  This  supple- 
ment contains  all  revisions  and  additions  adopted  at  the  annual 
convention  held  in  Chicago  last  March,  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  1911  edition  brings  it  up  to  date.  The  manual  contains 
the  complete  standards  of  good  practice  relating  to  maintenance 
of  way  work  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  association  up  to 
this  time,  and  is  a  valuable  reference  book. 

Tie  Ifcrk  of  the  B  ni  Hcus,:  Ity  Lawrence  Ch»mberl«.n.  Published  by 
Mocdy't  Magazine  Book  Department.    157  lagc-..    Price.  fl.JS. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  bond  man  with  Kountzc  Brothers,  Xcw 
York,  and  has  written  not  only  a  very  instructive,  but  a  quite 
readable  little  book  describing  the  services  to  the  community 
that  are  performed  by  the  American  bond  house.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain describes  the  work  of  the  soundest  of  bond  bouses.  The 
standard  that  he  sets  for  what  an  ideal  bond  house  should  be  is 
high  indeed,  but  not  hisher  than  is  the  ideal  which  quite  a  num- 
ber of  American  bond  houses  aim  at,  There  arc  three  especially 
instructive  chapters  on  buying  municipal  bonds,  buying  railroad 
bonds  ami  buying  corporation  bonds  These  chapters  are  par- 
ticularly interesting 'at  present  when  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  capital  is  seeking  to  avoid  railroad  investments  is  so  .f'tt-n 
discussed. 


Xeif*r*  to  the  Hr&Uor. 

ORDERING  AND  HANDLING  NEW  MATERIAL. 

St.  Pain,  Minn.,  December  19,  1912. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

1  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  on  "Efficient 
Organization  for  Handling  Salvage,"  published  in  your  issue  of 
December  13.  page  1139.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  ha» 
been  a  great  deal  written  on  handling  and  disposing  of  scrap 
material.  It  would  seem  fair  to  assume  that  on  most  roads  this 
subject  has  been  given  considerable  attention  and  that  they  now 
have  adopted  systems  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  reclaim- 
able  material  is  saved  and  the  scrap  properly  disposed  of.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  still  room  for  a  very  great  improve- 
ment, which  would  mean  a  still  larger  saving,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  has  come  when  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  new  material. 

In  buying  a  suit  of  clothes  greater  attention  is  given  to  getting 
the  best  value  for  the  money  invested  and  the  care  it  is  to  re- 
ceive than  to  its  disposition  after  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and 
this,  to  a  large  extent,  should  also  apply  to  the  store  department, 
meaning  a  more  efficient  organization  for  ordering  and  handling 
the  new  material.  If  more  attention  was  given  to  this  part  of  the 
store  department  there  would  be  less  unused  material  to  consign 
to  the  scrap  dock  that  would  have  been  a  total  less  except  for 
its  scrap  value  It  is  possible  to  find  castings,  bar  iron  and  other 
large  material  covered  with  rust  in  almost  any  storehouse,  which 
shows  that  it  has  probably  been  there  for  years,  and  if  you  were 
to  inquire  why  this  material  had  been  ordered  the  answer  would 
probably  be  that  there  was  a  change  in  standards,  or  that  it  had 
been  ordered  by  the  mechanical  department.  But  is  this  always 
the  case?  Has  not  some  of  the  over-stock  and  obsolete  material 
on  hand  been  ordered  through  a  mistake  upon  someone's  part? 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  large  material,  but  if  you  were  to 
make  a  careful  inspection  of  all  racks,  bins  and  pigeon  holes  you 
would  find  a  part  of  the  scrap  material  in  the  storehouse  in- 
stead of  on  the  scrap  dock,  and  this  material  represents  a  total 
loss.  In  going  through  the  shops  have  you  not  also  observed  a 
great  amount  of  new  material  that  is  scattered  around  promiscu- 
ously and  apparently  not  given  any  attention,  when  a  place 
should  be  provided  and  proper  care  taken  of  it?  When  a  store- 
keeper or  general  storekeeper  signs  a  requisition  for  material, 
how  often  does  he  personally  know  if  that  quantity  or  kind  of 
material  is  actually  required?  It  is  quite  true  that  to  a  large 
extent  he  will  depend  upon  his  foreman  or  section  clerk  for  this 
information,  but  what  kind  of  an  organization  has  he  for  order- 
ing, inspecting  and  handling  this  material?  What  system  has 
been  established  for  educating  the  man  who  actually  places  the 
order  as  to  the  quantity  of  material  that  should  be  ordered  and 
carried  ?  Is  this  man  closely  scrutinizing  each  item  before  or- 
dering it,  and  is  he  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  material  in  his 
section  or  department?  When  the  new  material  is  received  docs 
he  know  that  it  is  all  right  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind 
for  the  price  that  has  been  paid?  It  may  be  said  that  this  man 
is  not  supposed  to  be  an  expert  on  material.  If  he  is  not.  who 
is  the  man  in  the  store  department  who  is  making  investigations 
as  to  the  kind  of  material  that  is  being  purchased,  and  if  it  is  the 
kind  that  will  give  the  best  service?  What  system  is  there  for 
standardising  material?  In  this  day  when  there  are  so  many 
manufacturers  of  nearly  every  article,  has  sufficient  attention 
been  given  to  make  sure  that  this  man  is  not  specifying  material 
for  which  the  company  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage for  its  past  reputation  instead  of  for  its  present  value? 

The  ordering,  inspecting,  handling  and  accounting  of  the  new 
material  arc  the  main  points  that  arc  confronting  the  storekeepers 
today.  For  each  of  these  a  better  system  could  be  established 
that  would  result  in  a  very  great  improvement,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  the  store  depart- 
ment to  make  a  study  of  these  subject*  and  outline  more  perfect 
systems  that  wilt  show  great  savings.  A  Rkam:r. 


Digmzea  Dy  Vji 


ERECTION  OF  MONONGAHELA  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

Because  of  Unfavorable  Condition*  Long  8 pan  Wat  Erected 
on  Approach  and  Moved  Into  Poaltlon  on  Barge  and  Trucke. 


The  Monongahcla  Railroad  is  now  completing  an  extension 
into  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  on  which  an  unusual  method 
was  adopted  for  erecting  a  through  truss  bridge  across  the 
Monongahela  river.  The  Monongahcla  Railroad  is  controlled 
jointly  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 


built  under  the  charter  of  the  Buchannon  &  Northern.  This 
line  extends  south  from  the  connection  with  the  old  line  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river  to  a  point  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  state  line  near  New  Geneva,  where  it  crosses  the 
river  and  continues  down  the  west  bank  to  Fairmont,  opening 


16-Paml,  @  M'-ti  '474-9 
Outline  of  476  ft.  True*. 

extends  from  Brownsville,  Pa.,  south  to  within  seven  miles  of  up  large  areas  of  coal  lands  hitherto  undeveloped  along  the  en- 
the    Pennsylvania-West    Virginia    state    line    with    numerous     tice  route. 

branches  to  the  various  coal  fields.  The  extension  proceeds  The  crossing  of  the  river  is  made  on  a  steel  structure  consist- 
from  the  south  end  of  the  present  line  southerly  to  Fairmont,  ing  of  three  95  ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans  on  the  east  end,  one 
W.  Va  ,  that  portion  of  the  road  south  of  the  state  line  being     pin-connected  through  truss  span  475  fL  long  across  the  channel 
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Elevation*  and  Section*  of  Falae  Work  Supporting  End  of  Span  on  Barge. 
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and  two  deck  plate  girder  spans  95  ft.  long  on  the  west  etui. 
The  superstructure  was  designed  for  a  single  track  while  the 
stone  masonry  piers  and  abutments  were  built  for  two  tracks, 
the  steel  being  erected  on  the  line  of  the  north  track.  The 
center  line  of  the  bridge  runs  approximately  east  and  west  at 
this  point  with  the  cast  end  towards  Urownsvillc. 

As  this  crossing  is  in  the  mountains  close  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  stream  and  but  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheat  river,  another  mountain  stream,  it  is  subject  to  rapid  and 
wide  variations  in  level,  rises  of  4  to  JO  feet  in  a  few  hours 
being  comparatively  frequent.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
the  Monongahela  river  is  a  navigable  stream,  it  was  not  consid- 
ered advisable  to  erect  the  long  span  on  falsework  and  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  methods.  It  was  decided  to  erect  the 
three  deck  girder  spans  on  the  east  end  by  the  ordinary'  methods 
and  to  then  erect  the  truss  on  these  spans  and  the  adjacent  em- 
bankment with  one  end  of  the  truss  extending  over  the  forward 
pier  into  the  channel,  mount  this  end  on  a  barge  and  the  oppo- 
site end  on  trucks  and  move  it  into  final  position  in  one  oper- 
ation. 

The  channel  span  was  a  single  track  pin-connected  through 
truss  475  ft.  long  with  a  maximum  height  of  75  ft.  center  to 
center  of  chords.    It  weighed  1.751  tons,  and  was  designed  for 


Towing  Barge  Up-Stream  with  Upper  End  Supported  on  Two 
Smaller  Bargee. 


Cooper's  E-50  loading.  The  trusses  were  spaced  22  ft.  between 
centers,  while  the  structure  was  divided  into  16  panels  each 
29  ft.  S<4  in.  long. 

All  steel  for  this  span  was  unloaded  in  a  material  yard  at 
the  end  of  the  cast  approach  fill.  Previous  to  its  erection  the 
three  girder  spans  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  were  set  in 
place  and  three  additional  temporary  spans  of  the  same  length 
were  erected  beside  them  on  the  same  piers,  spaced  23  ft.  center 
to  center  of  girder  spans.  The  truss  was  then  erected  on 
these  girder  spans,  being  centered  on  them,  or  11  ft.  6  in.  South 
of  its  final  center  line.  The  fourth  panel  point  from  the  west 
end  was  located  over  the  forward  channel  pier  and  all  but  the 
three  end  panels  were  erected  by  a  traveler  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Falsework  was  then  placed  in  the  stream  under  the  two 
panel  points  next  In  the  pier  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  was 
erected  over  the  water  on  this.  No  falsework  was  placed  under 
the  end  panel  point,  the  end  post,  shoes  and  bars  being  placed 
by  booms  on  the  traveler.  After  the  erection  of  the  entire  truss 
was  completed,  the  cantilever  portion  was  reinforced  with  wire 
cable  diagonals  la  take  care  of  the  rc\crse  shears  and  the  false- 
work in  the  stream  was  removed. 

raUMI  *  u *  * ** *  NC« M ENTS. 
While  this  span  was  being  erected  a  large  steel  barge  had 
been  designed  and  built  at  the  Ambridge  plant  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  for  use  in  floating  the  span  across  the  chan- 
nel. This  barge  was  200  ft.  long.  36  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  644  in. 
deep.    To  get  it  to  the  bridge  site  it  was  necessary  to  pass  it 


through  two  locks  which  were  154  ft.  and  164  ft.  long,  re- 
spectively, or  considerably  shorter  than  the  barge.  To  get  it 
by  these  locks  the  front  end  of  the  barge  was  mounted  on  two 
auxiliary  wooden  scows  50  ft.  x  20  ft.  and  60  ft.  x  20  ft., 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  steel 
barge.  Five  bents  of  falsework  of  various  heights  to  support 
ihe  barge  in  its  upraised  position  were  placed  on  the  scows 
and  properly  braced.  The  scows  were  then  sunk  and  drawn  to 
their  proper  position  under  the  barge.    They  were  then  pumped 


View  During  Record  Flood  When  River  Was  29  ft.  Above 
Normal  Stage. 


out.  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  barge  about  10  ft.  out  of  the 
water  and  it  was  taken  up  stream  in  this  position. 

While  ibis  »as  being  done  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
government  whereby  it  built  temporary  cofferdams  a  sufficient 
distance  above  the  upper  ends  of  the  locks  to  permit  the  closing 
of  the  lower  gates  behind  the  barge.  The  permanent  head  gates 
and  the  tail  gates  were  then  opened,  the  barge  floated  in  with 
its  front  end  projecting  over  the  head  walls  of  the  lock,  and 
the  tail  gates  closed.  The  temporary  cofferdam  was  tnen 
broken  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  in.  raising  the  level  to 
that  of  the  upper  pool,  after  which  the  barge  proceeded  on  its 
way. 

Coincident  with  this  the  railway  company  dredged  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  two  channel  piers  to  permit  of  sinking 


Barge   in    Mid-Stream    Showing    Location    of    Enginei  and 
Girder*. 


ihe  lurge  under  the  cantilever  end  of  the  span.  Also,  four 
"dead  men"  or  anchors  each  12  ft.  square  were  placed  on  the 
banks  as  shown  on  the  accompaming  drawing. 

I'pon  arrival  at  the  bridge,  the  barge  was  anchored  near  the 
cast  channel  pier  and  three  100  ft.  plate  girders  9  ft.  llyi  in. 
deep  were  placed  lengthwise  on  it.  the  girders  being  spaced  16 
ft.  center  to  center  of  webs  and  centered  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely  on  the  barge.  These  girders  were  supported 
on  12  in.  x  12  in.  limbers  7  ft.  3  in.  long,  resting  on  and  capped 
by  timbers  of  the  same  si/c.  the  lower  timbers  Iving  horiion- 
tally  on  the  channel  beams  forming  the  transverse  ribs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  barge.    These  girders  supported  falsework  de- 
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signed  te  support  the  second  and  third  panel  points  on  each  side 
of  the  truss.  The  falsework  was  designed  for  a  height  from 
water  level  to  center  of  pins  of  the  truss  of  60  ft.  \%  in., 
although  a  considerable  variation  from  this  distance  was  pro- 
vided for  by  blocking  at  the  top  to  take  account  of  the  changes 
in  water  level  of  the  stream.  The  falsework  consisted  of  two 
three  post  framed  bents  under  the  two  trusses,  the  bents  being 
22  ft  between  centers  and  36  ft.  long  between  centers  of  end 


Location  of  Anchor*  on  Bank  for  Moving  Barge  Across  the 

River. 


posts.  The  trestle  itself  was  37  ft.  7*/i  in.  high  from  top  of 
girders  to  bottom  of  blocking.  The  weight  of  the  span  was 
transmitted  to  the  falsework  through  cast  shoes  under  the  panel 
points,  each  resting  on  three  24  in.  I-beams  supported  directly 
on  the  blocking.  Four  pumps  with  boilers  were  placed  on  the 
barge  for  raising  and  lowering  it  while  two  hoisting  engines 
with  drums  were  placed  on  the  up-slrcam  end  to  handle  the 
cables  leading  to  the  "dead  men." 

After  everything  required  had  been  placed  on  the  barge  and 


carefully  tested,  a  time  was  selected  when  the  stage  of  the 
river  was  approximately  that  assumed  in  the  design  of  the 
staging  and  the  barge  was  floated  to  its  proper  position  under 
the  end  of  the  spun  after  having  been  tilled  with  water  until  it 
floated  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  deck  six  inches  out  of  the 
water.  The  blocking  above  the  falsework  had  previously  been 
arranged  so  that  with  the  barge  at  its  elevation,  the  cast  shoes 
cleared  the  lower  side  of  the  span  about  six  inches.  W  hen  in' 
position,  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  barge  until  it  rose 


End  Shoes  Supported  on  Heavy  Double  Trucks. 


two  feet  out  of  the  water,  picking  the  span  up  free  of  the 
camber  blocking.  To  insure  accuracy  in  raising  the  barge, 
markers  with  large  black  letters  on  a  white  background  weqe 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  barge  at  its  center  with  the  botto4 
indicating  the  proper  elevation. 

When  supporting  the  end  of  the  span,  the  load  carried  by 
the  barge  was  estimated  at  1,360  tons  exclusive  of  the  weight 
of  the  barge  itself,  which  amounted  to  300  tons.  This  consisted 
of  the  reaction  of  the  end  of  the  bridge  itself,  estimated  at 
955  tons,  the  three  girders  weighing  125  tuns,  the  falsework 
weighing  230  tons  and  50  tons  for  the  engines,  pumps  and 
boilers.    With  the  capacity  of  the  pumps  otimatcd  at  3.040  gal. 


Span  Approaching  Final  Position  Before  Lowering  onto  Pleri. 
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per  minute  it  required  one  hour  and  40  minutes  to  raise  the 
barge  the  IS  in,  when  lifting  the  span  off  its  supports. 

At  the  time  of  erection  the  cast  end  panel  point  of  the  span 
was  placed  on  two  trucks  under  the  end  posts.  Each  truck  con- 
sisted of  two  four-wheel  trucks  carrying  six  24  in.  I-beams  on 
which  was  placed  an  American  Bridge  Company  standard  turn- 
table center  with  the  top  bearing  blocks  modified  to  carry  the 
•  end  shoe  directly.  These  two  trucks  ran  on  standard  gage 
tracks  spaced  22  ft.  center  to  center. 

As  soon  as  the  span  was  raised  free  of  the  camber  blocking 
and  was  supported  entirely  on  the  trucks  and  the  barge,  it  was 
securely  tied  to  the  barge  by  V/i  in.  steel  cables  fastened  to  the 
upper  chord  panel  points  U-12  on  both  trusses  and  to  the  end 
posts  midway  of  their  length.  To  prevent  lateral  movement 
of  the  span,  similar  cables  connected  the  lower  panel  points 
L-14  and  L-I5  to  the  ends  of  the  barge. 

At  this  point  everything  was  in  readiness  to  move  the  span 
across  the  channel,  and  while  in  this  condition  two  very  high 
floods  were  encountered,  in  one  of  which  the  water  rose  26  ft. 
above  the  normal  stage,  and  in  the  other  it  rose  29  ft.  in  six 
hours  with  the  current  moving  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour. 
In  this  tatter  flood  the  water  reached  the  highest  stage  on 
record  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  barge  was  prevented 
from  filling  with  water  due  to  its  tilting  to  one  side  as  the  end 
of  the  span  rose.  A  wooden  watertight  bulkhead  three  feet 
high  was  quickly  constructed  around  the  barge  to  prevent  the 
flood  waters  from  entering  it.  The  strain  placed  on  the  cables 
in  holding  the  barge  in  position  made  this  also  a  source  of 
great  danger  while  the  raising  of  the  end  of  the  span  to  this 
elevation  changed  the  distribution  of  the  load  upon  the  sup- 
ports from  what  had  been  calculated  and  introduced  high 
stresses  in  certain  of  the  members.  Fortunately,  the  entire 
equipment  withstood  the  force  of  the  flood  successfully,  and  as 
the  flood  subsided  the  span  was  lowered  on  the  camber  block- 
ing which  had  in  the  meantime  been  raised  two  feet  higher  than 
before.  This  returning  of  the  span  to  the  camber  blocking 
after  it  had  been  lifted  free  from  it  is  of  itself  an  unusual  oc- 
currence in  bridge  erection,  and  possibly  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  done. 

On  July  30  the  span  was  finally  moved  into  place.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  engines  on  the  end  of  the  barge  which  were 
connected  with  the  cables  to  the  "dead  men"  on  the  shore,  a 
third  engine  was  placed  on  the  span  directly  above  the  other 
two  with  a  line  leading  back  over  the  center  of  the  bridge  to 
an  anchor  on  the  bank  to  control  the  movement  of  the  span 
if  either  of  the  other  engines  became  disabled.  To  insure  tnat 
the  barge  moved  across  the  channel  in  a  straight  line,  a  Jfc  in. 
wire  rope  guide  line  was  stretched  tightly  across  the  rivet 
between  white  post  markers.  A  white  line  one  foot  wide  wa» 
painted  across  the  end  of  the  barge  where  this  line  crossed  u 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  the  cable  within 
the  limits  of  this  mark  Men  were  also  stationed  at  eacn 
marker  on  shore  as  a  further  check  on  the  accuracy  of  tne 
movement  of  the  barge  across  the  channel.  In  moving  across 
the  channel,  lines  A  and  R,  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch, 
carried  the  barge  the  first  half  of  the  distance,  but  on  reaching 
the  center  of  the  channel  line  A  was  dropped  and  line  C  was 
picked  up  and  carried  it  to  the  final  position.  The  moving 
of  the  span  began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  was 
concluded  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  river  being 
about  six  feet  above  the  stage  estimated  and  the  current  six 
miles  per  hour. 

After  being  carried  across  the  channel,  the  span  was  II  ft. 
6  in.  to  the  south  of  its  final  position  and  about  12  ft.  above  its 
final  elevation.  It  was  at  first  planned  to  deposit  this  span  on 
blocking  on  the  pier  by  filling  the  barge  with  water  and  lower- 
ing it,  remove  two  feet  of  blocking  on  the  falsework,  raise  the 
barge  to  take  the  span  off  the  pier,  remove  two  feet  of  block- 
ing on  the  pier  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  span  was 
lowered  to  the  proper  level.    However,  because  of  the  un- 


favorable river  conditions  it  was  thought  advisable  to  free  the 
span  entirely  from  the  barge  as  soon  as  possible  and  it  was 
placed  on  blocking  on  the  pier.  Four  500-ton  jacks  which  were 
coupled  together  with  flexible  copper  tubing  to  a  header  to 
which  was  attached  a  hydraulic  pump  to  operate  the  four  jacks 
as  one  unit  were  placed  under  the  end  of  the  span.  This  pump 
was  driven  by  steam  and  was  capable  of  raising  the  jacks  under 
load  nine  inches  in  five  minutes.  In  this  manner  this  end  of 
the  span  was  lowered  to  nests  of  rollers  two  feet  above 
grade  and  the  span  was  then  drawn  to  its  permanent  alincmcnt 
by  block  and  tackle,  moving  the  span  on  the  rollers.  When  in 
its  final  position,  the  span  was  lifted  off  the  rollers  by  the  jacks 
and  was  lowered  to  its  final  seat. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  J.  M.  Schoon- 
makcr,  president ,  and  D.  K.  Orr,  chief  engineer  of  the  Monon- 


Barge  Arriving  at  Pier  Preparatory  to  Lowering  Span  onto 
Blocking. 


gahda  Railroad.  J.  C  Bland,  engineer  of  bridges  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  had  general  charge  of  the  design  and 
erection.  The  details  of  the  erection  of  the  structure  were 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  II.  A.  (irccne.  district  erecting  manager, 
and  J.  1..  Uc  \'<>u.  engineer  in  actual  charge  of  operation, 

English  General  KMMBU  Kmchtf.p—  Frank  Ree,  general 
manaKer  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  of  F.ngland. 
has  been  knighted  by  the  king.  Sir  Frank  ha?  been  general  man- 
ager for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
road  3f>  years.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Military  Railway  Council. 
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A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Accounting  and  Financial  Officer* 
Are  to   Immediately   Formulate   a   Clearing   Houee  Plan. 


There  arc  four  intcr-railroad  accounts  that  arc  now  almost 
universally  settled  monthly  by  draft.  These  are  charges  for  per 
diem,  interline  freight  charges,  interline  passenger  charges  and 
loss  and  damage  charges.  Charges  for  car  repairs  are  generally, 
although  not  always,  settled  by  vouchers.  The  payments  for 
trackage  rights  are  usually  covered  by  some  special  arrange- 
ment. The  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  intercompany 
accounts  is  large.  On  December  31,  1911,  the  total  amount  due 
from  other  companies,  exclusive  of  advances  and  loans  and  ren- 
tals covered  by  lease,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  $6,641,577, 
and  the  corresponding  total  due  by  the  P.  R.  R.  to  other  com- 
panies was  $3,933,946. 

It  is  estimated  in  a  study  of  the  subject  that  \V.  II.  Williams, 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  has  made,  that  the  monthly  settle- 
ments of  balances  between  all  roads  for  interline  freight  is 
about  $54,390,000.  for  interline  passenger  about  $9,445,000.  for 
per  diem  $19,326,000,  and  for  freight  claims  $586,000. 

In  addition  to  the  labor  involved  in  determining  separately 
the  amount  that  a  company  owes  each  other  railroad  company 
with  which  it  has  dealings,  for  per  diem,  freight  charges,  pas- 
senger charges  and  loss  and  damage  charges  and  the  amount 
that  each  other  company  owes  it  on  each  one  of  these  accounts, 
there  is  under  present  arrangements  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
dividual settlement  each  month  on  each  of  these  accounts  be- 
tween all  roads  having  dealings  with  each  other.  Each  one  of  these 
settlements  is  made  by  draft.  The  work  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  intcr-railroad  charges  and  the  work  of  preparing 
the  drafts  for  amounts  due  is  done  by  the  accounting  department. 
The  collection  of  drafts  drawn  by  a  railroad  company,  and  the 
acceptance  and  payment  of  drafts  drawn  on  that  company  is  the 
work  of  the  treasurer's  department. 

Under  this  method  there  are  at  least  seven  entries  in  the  books 
made  between  any  two  roads  even  if  they  settle  only  balances  on 
each  one  of  the  four  accounts  mentioned.  In  case  they  do  not 
settle  balances,  but  draw  drafts  as  soon  as  they  have  figured  out 
what  is  due  them,  the  number  of  entries  involved  may  be  as 
many  as  fourteen.  Moreover  this  involves  paying  a  draft  drawn 
by  a  road  which  possibly,  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  drawing 
the  draft,  owes  the  road  on  which  the  draft  is  drawn  more 
money  than  it  is  owed.  The  situation  in  the  time  of  money 
stringency,  such  as  was  experienced  in  1<4)7,  makes  a  situation 
that  is  intolerable.  At  that  time  there  were  probably  millions 
of  dollars  tied  up  and  lying  idle  for  months  at  a  time,  at  the 
very  time  that  each  road  and  each  banking  community  most 
needed  to  have  available  all  of  the  funds  that  were  owed  to  it. 

The  expense  under  this  method  of  settling  accounts  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  accurately;  there  are,  besides  the  clerical 
labor  involved,  all  expenses  of  collection.  It  has  cost  a  road  as 
much  as  $1.25  to  collect  a  $14  per  diem  charge  owed  to  it  Each 
company  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  large  working 
balances  ready  to  meet  drafts  that  may  be  drawn  against  it. 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  when  these  drafts  wijl  be  pre- 
sented, since  they  come  in  day  by  day. 

The  names  of  the  different  railroads  with  which  any  one  rail- 
road has  dealings  do  not  appear  on  the  general  ledger  of  that 
company :  but  there  is,  generally,  an  auxiliary  ledger  in  which 
an  account  is  kept  with  each  one  of  the  roads  for  each 
one  of  the  four  accounts;  and.  in  case  of  many  railroads,  there 
is  in  addition  a  balance  book  compiled  from  the  auxiliary 
ledger  to  be  used  in  checking  up  drafts  presented  against  the 
company  or  drafts  drawn  by  the  company  against  other  roads. 

In  England  much  of  the  elaborate  machinery  for  determining 

•  From  a  tortbcomini  book  on  Rjiiltiud  Accounting  by  \V.  C.  Iluoptr, 
t<    he  published  by  1).  Apptlton  It  Co. 


railroad  charges  and  for  the  settlement  of  intcr-railroad  account* 
is  done  away  with  by  having  these  charges  cleared  through  a 
central  association.  This  association  has  charge  of  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  for  interline  tickets  and  interline  freight 
charges,  and  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of  equipment  as  well 
as  the  settlement  of  accounts  for  the  charges  for  the  use  of 
equipment  The  work  of  such  a  central  clearing  house  in  a 
country  where  distances  arc  so  great  as  in  the  United  State*  • 
would  be  vastly  more  complicated  than  in  a  small  country  like 
England.  The  Committee  on  Car  Efficiency,  now  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kelations  Between  Kailroads  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  inaugurated  a  plan  for  a  clearing  house  for  the 
settlement  of  car  hire  balance*  as  between  railroads  some  years 
ago.  Since  July,  1912.  however,  the  plan  has  been  abandoned, 
but  its  existence  proved  at  least  that  a  clearing  house  is  prac- 
ticable. 

The  maximum  number  of  roads  belonging  to  this  clearing 
house  was  about  100.  The  clearing  house,  however,  cleared  their 
accounts  with  nearly  1.500  railroads  and  private  car  lines  which 
were  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  member  roads.  In  1911,  when 
the  clearing  house  was  doing  its  largest  business,  there  was 
cleared  in  one  month  a  total  of  $4,214,488.  This  clearing  house 
did  not  have  a  large  reserve  fund,  the  practice  followed  being 
to  make  drafts  on  all  debtor  roads  immediately  after  the  first 
of  the  month,  at  the  same  time  forwarding  statements  of 
amounts  due  creditor  roads  with  authority  for  the  draft.  The 
expenses  for  operation  for  this  clearing  house  in  1911  averaged 
about  $1,100  per  month. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers 
was  formed,  and  later  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  (which  had  been  referred  to  this  society  by  the  railroad 
presidents)  of  a  general  railroad  clearing  house  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  balances  between  companies  now  settled  by  draft, 
and  also  all  other  indebtedness  as  might  be  agreed  on  between 
the  roads. 

In  1912  this  committee  made  its  report  to  the  society,  and  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  organization  for  a  clearing  house,  which  plan  was 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  and  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  consider  this  plan  and  any 
others  that  might  be  presented  and  to  put  a  plan  in  operation. 

Since  the  work  of  the  clearing  house  would  involve  the  co- 
operation of  both  the  accounting  department  and  the  treasurer's 
department  of  each  member  road,  the  question  has  been 
considered  by  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting: 
Officers  and  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-Five 
has  been  appointed  to  work  with  the  Clearing  House  Commit- 
tee of  Financial  Officers  lo  formulate  plans  for  a  clearing  house. 
The  plan  that  has  already  been  considered  and  approved  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Financial  Officers  provides  for  a 
single  general  clearing  house,  and  was  the  work  largely  of  T.  II. 
H.  McKtiight,  treasurer  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Lines  West  In  ad- 
dition to  this  plan  there  is  up  for  consideration  before  the  joint 
committee  an  alternated  plan  providing  tor  district  clearing 
houses.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  clearipg  house  is  to 
be  made  up  of  six  accounting  officers,  six  financial  officers,  ami 
a  chairman  who  is  to  be  ex  officio,  the  president  of  the  Society 
of  Railway  Financial  Officers  The  vice-chairman  of  the  hoard 
is  to  be  chosen  by  the  board. 

The  management  oi  the  clearing  house  is  to  be  in  the  hand* 
of  this  board  of  directors.  The  clearing  house  is  to  h.ivt  a 
paid  secretary,  a  paid  manager  and  an  assistant  manager.  The 
manager,  assistant  manager,  whose  work  will  be  that  >:\  a  chief 
clerk,  and  certain  other  clerical  help  will  devote  all  their  time 
ti>  the  work  of  the  clearing  house. 
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The  general  clearing  house  would  be  located  at  Chicago,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  offices  there.  The  American  Rail- 
way Clearing  House  paid  but  $450  a  year  rent,  but  the  rent  was 
low  because  the  A.  R.  A.  furnished  the  offices.  If  the  entire  SI 3 
roads  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
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TBI  R«11WAT  Clsasisc, 

I  report  the  following  debit  and  credit  consolidated  adjusted^ 
on  our  book*  at  clou-  or. 
al  nea;t  clearing. 


.l»l...  which  arc  to  be  settled 


Comptroller. 


Name  of 


No.' 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  j  | 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company.   |'  j 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co... 

Chesapeake  &  Obio  Railway  Company  

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company  

Chicago.  Rock  Inland  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Company  

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  

New  York  Central  4  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 

Norfolk  &  \V«lern  Railway  Company  

Pennsylvania  Company  

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  

Southern  Railway  Company  

Wabash  Railroad  Company  

TOTAL   


Net  Balance,. 
Debit.  Credit. 


BALANCE  due 


tbit  Company. 


ExruxATiox — This  torn,  in  full  cap  aixe,  to  be  used  by  the  Accounting 
Department  of  each  member  road  (unless  Form  A2  ii  adopted  instead) 
to  advise  the  Clearing  House  of  tbe  adjusted  balance*  on  its  books  at  the 
agreed  date  which  are  to  be  settled  in  tbe  next  clearing.    To  be 

to  be  retained  by  the  Ac. 
rm  A2  to  form  the  lau  of 
:  the  Clearing  House. 


typewriter,  and  one  or 
Department  and  in  connection  with  Form  A2  to  form 
charging  and  crediting  th  " 


to  join  the  clearing  house,  a  suite  of  offices  would  be  required 
that  would  cost  possibly'  $5,000  a  year. 

Under  the  district  clearing  house  plan  there  would  be  12  sep- 
arate clearing  house*  located  at  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Denver,  Houston,  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Philadel- 
phia, St  Louis.  St.  Paul  and  San  Francisco.   Each  local  clearing 


house  would  have  a  local  committee  of  four  members  each,  two 
financial  officers  and  two  accounting  officers.  There  would  be 
a  clearing  house  committee  of  24,  two  from  each  local  clearing 
house  committee,  one  a  financial  officer  and  one  an  accounting; 
officer.  From  this  clearing  house  committee  there  would  be  elect- 
ed by  letter  ballot,  each  member  road  having  a  vote,  an  executive 
committee  of  three,  of  which  one  would  be  president.  The  mem- 
bers of  all  committees  would  serve  without  pay,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  local  committee  would  in  turn  act  as  manager  or  chair- 
man pro  tern  of  the  district  clearing  house  and  should  draw 
checks  payable  to  members  or  the  district  clearing  houses,  these 
checks  to  be  countersigned  by  one  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  clerk 
loaned  by  member  roads  to  each  local  clearing  house.  Rents  for 
district  clearing  houses  would  not  be,  of  course,  anywhere  near 
twelve  times  as  much  as  the  rent  for  a  single  central  clearing 
house,  but  would  amount  to  possibly  twice  as  much,  or  between 
$9,000  and  $10,000. 

The  work  of  the  clearing  house  or  district  clearing  houses  is 
to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  settlement  of  balances  among  mem- 
ber roads.  The  clearing  house  will  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  adjustment  of  these  balances.  The  accounting  de- 
partment of  a  member  road  will  arrive  at  the  debit  and  credit 
balances  for  per  diem,  freight,  and  passenger  accounts,  and  loss 
and  damage  claims,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  it 
now  arrives  at  these  figures.  The  accounting  department 
of  a  road  will  then  draw  up  a  statement  under  the  general  clear- 
ing house  plan  showing  what  is  owed  by  each  member  road 
to  its  road  on  consolidated  balance  tor  all  four  accounts,  and 
what  the  accounting  road  owes  each  member  road  on  consoli- 
dated balances  for  all  accounts.  The  form  from  which  this 
statement  is  made  up  in  the  general  clearing  house  plan  is 
shown  as  Form  A2,  and  statement  itself  for  this  report 
such  as  has  been  suggested,  is  shown  herewith  as  Form 
Al.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  debit  or  credit  on  Form  Al 
against  each  other  road  is  a  net  figure,  and  is  a  net  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  (he  accounts  which  are  to  be  cleared  through 
the  clearing  house.  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  at  some  agreed 
date  this  statement  is  to  be  sent  by  each  one  of  the  member 
roads  to  the  clearing  house.  From  this  statement  the  clearing 
house  manager  and  his  assistant  will  make  up  a  clearing  house 
sheet ;  such  a  sheet  for  14  roads  is  shown  herewith.  On  a  cer- 
tain date,  say  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  following  that  for 
which  the  accounting  has  been  done,  the  clearing  house  will  col- 


Form  A  2 


No. 


of  Adjusted  Balances  at. 


.191...  Consolidated  for  The  Railway  Clearing  House. 


N*yt  of  Com  pant. 


A.  T.  4  S   F.  Ry.  Co  

ISaJtijr.orc  4  Ohio  K.  R.  Co... 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  1    Ry.  Co  

Chesapeake  4  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,. 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  Co  

C.  R.  1   4  P.  Ry.  Co  

Etipi',  l^liet  4  Ktntcrn  Ry.  Co. 
Louisvilie  4  Nashville  R  R.  Co 
N.  Y.  C.  4  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co. . . 
Norfolk  4  We-trrn  Ry.  Co... 

Pennsylvania  Company   

St.  Louis  4  San  Ft  an,  Ry,  Co 
Southern  Railway  Company... 
Wabash  Railroad  Company  


Fsuoiit 


Passing's 


i 

1 

2 
t 
« 

13 
It 


Total*  .... 
Unlam.cs 


P»a  Dim 


Om«ciiA«cE.  Ere. 

OK  I  CB. 


J" 


CoNSOL.  BAU 
RrvOSTID  TO 

Ctiwaixo  Hous*. 


EirLAN.srtnst  -This  form— full  length— to  be  used  in  tbe  Accounting  De- 
partment to  consolidate  into  one  balance  for  reporting  to  the  Clearing 
House  the  radii.!-//  in  the  various  account*  named.  It  may  be  found  beat 
to  use  th.a  form  for  the  report  to  the  Clearing  House,  thus  saving  one  blank 
and  giving  the  Clearing  House  a  little  more  information  to  assist  it  in 


checking  up  any  discrepancies  between  the  reports  of  two  companies.  To 
be  made  in  typewriting  with  one  or  nioie  carhon  copies,  from  one  of  which, 
when  advice  of  corrections  or  correctness  lias  been  received  from  tbe  Clear- 
ing House,  journal  entries  may  he  made  charging  and  crediting  tbe  Clearing 
House  as  per  suggestion  above. 
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lcct  or  deposit  in  banks  drafts  against  road*  which  show  a  debit 
balance  and  will  a  few  days  later  send  out  checks  to  roads  hav- 
ing a  credit  balance. 

In  tin's  way  the  clearing  house  will  accept  no  responsibility 
for  the  correctness  of  the  adjustment  as  between  different  roads, 
that  being  handled  as  it  now  is  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
roads.  The  clearing  house  will  act  as  a  great  automatic  ma- 
chine, which  will  clear  just  what  has  been  put  into  it,  no  mote 
and  no  less.  In  this  way  each  individual  member  of  the  clearing 
house  can  clear  through  this  institution  as  much  or  as  little  as 
it  desires.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  confine  the  accounts  to 
be  settled  through  the  clearing  house  to  the  four  mentioned, 
nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  include  alt  other  member  roads  in  the 
statement  sent  to  the  clearing  house. 

Instead  of  having  an  auxiliary  ledger  with  at  least  four  sepa- 
rate accounts  with  each  other  road,  each  member  road  will  have 
an  account  only  with  the  clearing  house,  and  for  such  accounts 
as  it  does  not  wish  to  settle  through  the  clearing  house.  The 
saving  in  labor  cost  in  the  treasurer's  office  is  obvious,  as  is 
the  saving  in  collection  charges,  and  the  fact  that  two  entries 
a  month  will  be  necessary  in  the  accounting  department  where  in 
many  cases  four  hundred  or  more  were  necessary  before, 
indicate  a  very  considerable  saving  in  this  department. 

Journal  entries  may  be  made  up  from  the  totals  of  the 
on  Form  A2  as  follows : 


Current  Pauenfer 


Otktr  Coropinir*  in  Current  Freight  Ac-  * 

counts. 
Other    Companies  in 

Traffic  Accounts. 

Other  Companies  In  Cut  rent  Car  Serrke 
Accounts. 

Sundry  Individuals  and  Companies  in  Set- 
tlement of  Freight  Claims. 

General  Expenses  (for  one  month's  propor- 
tion of  clearing  house  expenses). 


To  Railway  Clearing 


Railway  Clearing  Hmm  to 


I 


Other  Companies  in  Current  Freight  Ac- 
count*. 

Other    Companies    in    Current  Passenger 

Traffic  Accounts. 
Other  Companies  in  Current  Car  Service 


in  Set- 


Under  the  district  clearing  house  plan  each  road  would  for- 
ward each  month  to  the  district  clearing  house  of  which  the 
road  is  a  member  a  statement  covering  balances  due  to  and  from 
members  of  that  clearing  house,  separate  statements  being  shown 
for  each  class  of  settlement  made  durirg  the  month,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, interline  freight  interline  passenger,  per  diem,  etc.  Each 
road  will  aUo  send  each  month  to  each  district  clearing  house 
of  which  it  is  not  a  member  a  statement  covering  the  balance 
due  on  the  reporting  road's  interline  freight,  etc..  to  members  of 
each  of  the  clearing  houses  of  which  it  is  not  a  member,  sep- 
arate statements  being  shown  for  each  class  of  settlement.  In 
addition,  each  road  will  send  lo  each  district  clearing  house  of 
which  the  road  is  a  member  a  statement  covering  balances  due 
to  and  from  members  of  each  of  the  clearing  houses  of  which  it 
is  not  a  member,  separate  statements  being  shown  for  each  class 
of  settlement.  District  clearing  houses  arc  to  clear 
their  member  roads  first  and  then  with  each  other,  a 
being  made  up  by  each  district  clearing  house  showing  balances 
due  to  or  from  each  member,  separate  statements  being  made 
for  each  class  of  settlement.  Each  district  clearing  house  is  to 
make  a  statement  showing  balances  due  to  or  from  each  member 
in  account  with  a  foreign  clearing  house,  each  class  of  settlement 
being  covered  by  a  separate  report. 

As  soon  as  a  district  clearing  house  receives  all  of  its  mem- 
bers' reports  for  any  one  class  of  settlement,  it  will  clear  among 
its  own  members  for  this  class  of  settlement.  It  will  clear  with 
other  clearing  bouses  as  it  receives  their  reports.  By  clearing 
first  with  the  local  members  and  for  each  class  of  statement  as 
it  comes  in.  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  save  time. 

Under  the  general  clearing  house  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  statements  from  all  the  member  roads  which  are 
to  be  included  in  that  particular  month's  clearings  have  been 
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received.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  hut  one  large  clear- 
ing house  sheet,  while  if  district  clearing  houses  arc  adopted 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  clearing  house  sheets  made  out 
each  month  by  each  clearing  house.  District  clearing  house 
sheets  would  not  be  large.  Since,  however,  the  size  of  the  sheet 
increases  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  members,  the  sheet  for 
a  general  clearing  house  would  be  very  large. 

The  sheet  shown  herewith  is  for  14  roads  only.  A  large 
room  would  be  necessary  with  a  long  desk  running  entirely 
around  the  room,  permitting  a  complete  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  sheet  to  be  exposed  on  this  desk.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  cut  the  clearing  sheet  into  ten  sections, 
showing  at  one  time  only  ten  rows  vertically,  fastening  the 
ten  sections  one  below  the  other.  W'e  will  say  now  that  the 
Atchison,  Topcka  Sc  Santa  Fc's  report  came  in  showing  the  bal- 
ances due  by  the  Atchison  and  to  the  Atchison  in  account  with 
each  other  member  road  This  report  is  arranged  vertically  in 
two  columns  as  is  shown  on  Form  Al.  Two  clerks  could  take  this 
report  and  enter  across  the  clearing  sheet  each  credit  under  the 
name  of  each  one  of  the  member  roads.  This  would  complete 
line  No.  1  all  the  way  across  the  150  ft.  or  so  of  the  clearing 
sheet.  In  the  meantime  other  cterks  could  be  at  work  enter- 
ing the  reports  of  other  roads,  three  or  four  men  each  with  an 
assistant  could  thus  be  at  work  simultaneously  in  making  up 
the  clearing  sheet.  When  the  reports  from  all  of  the  roads  had 
been  entered  the  horizontal  lines  and  the  vertical  columns  could 
then  be  footed  on  an  adding  machine.    If  this  total 


Form  II. 


THE  RAILWAY  CLEARING 
Chicago.  . . . 

 Comptroller, 

  Company. 


HOUSE. 


.191 


Dear  Sir : 

An  error  has  been  found  in  the  fooling  of  your  Matement  to  the  Clearing 

Home  of  balance!  due  lo  and  from  your  Company  at  l»i  . 

The  debit  fooling  thould  he  t  ,  the  credit  footing  t  

and  the  balance  due  your  Company  to  be  settled  through  the  Clear- 
ing Home   $   Please  correct  your  cojry  of  your  statement 

Rr*|>eri  fully. 


Manager. 


the  case  of  the  Atchison  from  all  the  debits  and  credits  shown 
by  each  one  of  the  other  roads  in  account  with  the  Atchison 
checked  with  the  total  debit  and  total  credit,  shown  by  the  Atchi- 
son on  its  own  record,  the  work  would  prove  itself  automatically. 
A  clerical  force  ot  8  or  10  men  would  be  necessary  only  for  a 
few  days  each  month  and  could  be  hired  for  night  work  only. 
The  regular  force  of  the  clearing  house  ought  not  to  exceed 
seven,  including  the  manager  and  his  assistant. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  mistakes  that  the  general  clearing 
house  manager  might  find  in  the  reports.  There  might  be  a  mis- 
take in  the  footing  or  in  entering  the  net  credit  or  debit  balance 
This  kind  of  a  mistake  could  be  corrected  by  sending  the  road 
Form  B  shown  herewith  The  second  type  of  mistake  would 
be  a  difference  between  the  figures  shown  by  one  road  and  tli  m- 
shown  by  another  road  for  the  same  balance.  For  instance 
the  Atchison  might  show  on  its  report  that  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  owed  it  $250,000,  while  the  Lake  Shore's 
report  might  show  that  this  company  owed  the  Atchison 
$200,000.  In  this  case  the  clearing  house  would  pay  the  smaller 
balance  on  which  both  reports  agree,  namely  the  $200,000,  and 
would  notify  both  roads  of  the  differences  in  their  report 
(Form  C)  and  this  difference  could  be  carried  over  and  ad- 
justed in  the  next  month's  clearings.  There  might  also  be  errors 
due  to  the  omission  of  amounts.  This  would  be  corrected 
through  the  use  of  Form  D. 

The  general  clearing  house  or  the  district  clearing  houses 
would   need   some   working   capital;    the   amount,  however, 


would  be  small  when  compared  with  the  aggregate  amounts 
that  are  now  carried  by  roads,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  when  drafts  will  be  presented  against  them, 
or  from  what  quarter.  It  is  estimated  that  if  one  hundred 
roads  join  the  clearing  house,  a  working  fund  of  $25,000 
would  probably  be  ample  for  the  clearing  house  needs.  Each 
road  on  joining  the  clearing  house  will  be  required  to  subscribe 
its  share  of  the  working  fund,  the  amount  to  be  based  on  the 
road's  earnings  in  the  previous  year.    In  addition  to  the  expense 


Form  C. 


THE  RAILWAY  CLEARING  llOUSE. 


Chicago  |»| 

.Comptroller, 


.Company. 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  statement  of   .|u.»„„  balance,  due  to  and  by 

your  Company  at  clo«e  of   ...  »„„»,,  

 Company  a*   J.   That 

reports  your  Company  as  $  

Under  Rule  No   we  clear  on  the  .niallrr  amount  and  haye  there- 

fore  changed  the  report  of  yoor  Company  to  read  to  of  that 

Company  $  ,nd  will  Kettle  or.  that  amount.  Ilea.e  make  cor- 
responding change  in  your  copy  of  your  report. 

Re»pcctfutly, 


of  carrying  this  sum  without  interest  there  will  be  the  ex- 
penses already  mentioned  which  in  the  case  of  the  general  clear- 
ing house  will  include  the  salary  of  the  manager,  and  his  as- 
sistant and  the  clerical  help  necessary  in  the  clearing  house. 
This  expense  would  not  be  very  large,  probably  $1,000  a  month 
($10  a  month  per  road)  would  be  an  outside  figure  for  a  clear- 
ing house  with  a  hundred  members. 

The  risks  that  each  road  would  have  to  take  of  other  roads 
defaulting  or  refusing  to  honor  drafts  would  not  be  as  large  as 
under  the  present  system.  The  clearing  house  can  in  all  prob- 
ability make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  large  surety  com- 
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THE  RAILWAY  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Chicago  

 Comptroller, 


.1*1 


of  balance,  due  to  and  by  your  Company  at  clo»e  of 

 191 . ..  report,  due  

 Company  $   That  Company-*  .tatcmcnt  ha.  r.o 

correiponding  to  your  Company.  Under  Rule  No   there- 
fore, »e  cut  out  of  your  rtatement  the  amount  you  .how  to  ot 

that  Company,  to  be  adju.trd  between  your  companies  before  next  clearing 
'lay.    l'leaie  correct  your  copy  of  your  .uteri 
Respectfully. 


Manager. 

kxrlAuATion— Notice  of  correction  to  be  -ent  by  the  Clearing  Houte  to 
the  Accounting  Department  of  a  member  road  when  it.  report  on  Form  Al 
or  A2  contain,  a  charge  or  credit  again.!  another  Company,  and  the  report 
of  the  other  Company  on  the  tame  form  contain,  no  corresponding  credit  or 
charge,  and  the  Clearing  House  i«  unable  to  reconcile  the  difference  up  to 
the  time  for  cloving  the  Clearing  Sheet- 
panics  for  a  blanket  bond  which  would  cover  any  amount  de- 
faulted up  to  say  $400,000.  such  a  hlanket  bond  would  be  very 
much  cheaper  than  if  each  road  joining  the  clearing  house  were 
required  to  give  a  bond  for  itself.  If  a  road  failed  to  meet  a 
draft  drawn  against  it  by  the  clearing  house,  the  worst  that  can 
happen  would  be  a  default  of  one  month  only,  the  road  could  be 
at  once  suspended  from  the  clearing  house  and  other  member 
roads  notified  that  they  should  omit  it  from  future  monthly 
statements.  The  amount  of  the  default  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  that  road's  deposit  for  the  working  fund  could  then  be  at  once 
recovered  on  the  bond. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  distribution  of  the  working  fund  of 
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the  general  clearing  house  and  of  its  banking  arrangements,  banks 
could  be  selected  in  ten  or  fifteen  financial  centers  over  the  coun- 
try and  accounts  opened  by  the  clearing  house  in  these  banks. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  clearing  house  manager  to 
use  ordinary  forethought  and  judgment  in  keeping  track  of  what 
funds  he  would  be  required  to  pay  from  each  one  of  his  banks 
and  to  deposit  drafts  in  these  banks  accordingly.  Of  course, 
if  necessary,  he  can  transfer  in  advance  to  any  one  of  these 
banks  a  part  of  the  working  funds  of  the  clearing  house  in  case 
the  checks  to  be  drawn  on  that  bank  are  heavier  than  can  con- 
veniently be  met  by  the  deposit  of  drafts  on  roads  in  that  ter- 
ritory. For  instance,  during  the  cotton  season  roads  in  the  cot- 
ton belt  are  heavy  creditors,  and  it  might  be  necessary  in  that 
case  not  only  to  deposit  drafts  against  all  roads  having  debit 
balances  in  Houston  and  New  Orleans  territory  with  Houston 
and  New  Orleans  banks,  but  also  to  deposit  a  part  of  the  clear- 
ing house  working  funds  and  possibly,  also  drafts  on  roads  in 
other  territories.  The  expense  of  collection  in  this  latter  case 
would  be  part  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  clearing  house. 
In  case  roads  in  one  section  of  the  country  were  most  of  the 
time  in  the  debtor  class  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  all 
of  the  working  fund  from  the  bank  in  that  section  and  trans- 
fer from  time  to  time  money  from  that  bank  to  other  depositories. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  clearing  house  would  be  charged 
each  month  to  the  member  roads  on  the  basis  that  the  total  of 
their  debits  and  credits  bore,  that  month,  to  the  total  debits  and 
credits  of  all  roads  for  that  month.  Forms  E  and  F  show  method 
of  advising  member  roads  of  the  amount  of  these  . 


.191 


Form  E. 


THE  RAILWAY  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Chicago  


Dear  Sir: 

]  enclose  herewith  statement  of  operations  of  the  Clearing  Hook  (or 

the  month  of  ....191...  showing  the  total  expenses,  less  interest 

received,  to  have  been  $   Of  this,  your  Company'*  proportion, 

based  on  the  ratio  the  total  of  your  debit  and  credit  clearings  bears  to  the 

total  debit  and  credit  clearings  for  that  month  is  (Fraction)  or 

$  which  amount  has  been  added  to  Hie  balance  i 

Company  in  the  current  settlement  as  shown  by  your  statenu 

toul  amount  due  by  you  S   for  which  draft  will  be 

and  collected  through  hunk. 


Enc.  Manager. 

F.xr-LAXATiosi — Advice  of  the  Clearing  Home  to  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment of  a  debtor  road  that  its  report  on  Form  Al  or  A2  is  correct,  giving 
the-  amount  added  to  its  debit  balance  for  lis  proportion  of  expenses  of 
Clearing  House  for  the  previous  month  and  the  amount  of  the  settled 
balance  for  which  draft  will  be  made.  On  receipt  of  this  notice  the 
tng  Department  can  make  its  journal  entries  and  advise  Tr. 
he  will  have  to  pay  Clearing  House. 


All  employees  and  officers  of  the  general  clearing  house  would 
be  bonded.  Banks  acting  as  depositories  of  clearing  house  gen- 
eral funds,  would  be  instructed  to  honor  clearing  house  checks 
drawn  in  favor  of  railroad  companies  only.  The  drafts  drawn 
by  the  clearing  house  manager  would,  of  course,  be  paid  by  the 
company  on  which  they  were  drawn,  only  in  case  they  were 
correct,  and  were  drawn  to  clearing  house  depositories  for  ac- 
count of  the  clearing  house.  The  amount  of  expenses  could  be 
transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  manager  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors each  month  for  the  expenses  of  the  clearing  house,  and 
this  sum  the  manager  could  check  out,  as  required ;  it  would  be 
comparatively  small,  of  course. 

There  is  one  objection  that  was  raised  by  accounting  officers, 
as  soon  as  this  general  clearing  house  plan  was  proposed.  Many 
of  the  larger  roads  have  certain  connections  with  which  they 
have  very  large  traffic  balances  each  month,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  these  balances  settled  very  promptly.  The 
objection  to  the  central  clearing  house  was  that  such  balances 
which  are  now  settled  within  a  comparatively  few  days  after  the 
close  of  the  month  could  not  be  settled  through  the  clearing 


house  quite  so  promptly.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that 
(here  is  no  reason  why  companies  should  put  such  balances 
through  the  central  clearing  house  at  all. 

If  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  find  it  of  advantage 
to  settle  their  traffic  balances  between  each  other,  these  bal- 
ances can  simply  be  left  out  both  by  the  Erie  and  by  the  D.  &  H. 
in  the  statement  sent  to  the  clearing  house.  If  half  a  dozen 
roads  centering  at  New  York  desire  to  have  their  own  clearing 
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Chicago  

. . .  Comptroller. 

 Company, 
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Dear  Sir: 

1  enclose  herewith  statement  of  operations  of  the  Clearing  House  (or 

the  month  of  191...  showing  the  total  expenses,  less  interest 

received,  to  have  been  %   Of  this,  your  Company's  proportion, 

based  on  the  ratio  the  total  of  your  debit  and  credit  clearings  bears  to  the 

total  debit  and  credit  clearings  for  that  month,  is  (Traction)  or 

$   which  amount  has  been  deducted  from  the  credit  balance 

due  your  Company  in  the  current  settlement,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  paid 

to  it  *   for  which  check  will  be  aent  in  a  few  days. 

Respectfully, 


Enc.  Manager. 

Kxri-ANATlox — Advice  of  Clearing  House  to  the  Accounting  Department 
of  a  creditor  road  thBt  its  report  on  Form  Al  or  \2  is  correct,  giving  the 
amount  deducted  from  its  credit  balance  (or  its  proportion  o(  expenses  o( 
louse  for  the  previous  month  and  the  amount  of  the  settled 
for  which  check  will  be  sent.  On  receipt  of  this  notice  the  Ac- 
Deparimei'.t  can  make  its  journal  entries  and  advise  the  Treasurer 
exactly  how  much  he  will  receive  from  Ibe  Clearing  : 


as  between  themselves,  for  certain  accounts  they  can  per- 
fectly well  do  so,  leaving  out  these  accounts  in  the  statement  sent 
to  the  general  clearing  house.  The  central  clearing  house  will 
deal,  however,  only  with  member  roads  and  not  with  other  clear- 
ing houses. 


FUEL   ECONOMY   ON   THE  ROCK  ISLAND. 

l!v  \V.  J.  Tot.LElr.TON, 
Genera!  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  main  operating  expenses  of  a 
railroad,  and  is  a  subject  that  is  being  given  more  consideration 
by  the  different  roads  each  year.  While  several  means  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  been  tried  with  success,  the  principal  man- 
ner of  effecting  savings  is  in  the  education  of  the  engincmen  in 
the  proper  method  of  handling  a  locomotive.  On  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  the  system  adopted  is  along  educational  lines,  which 
is  followed  up  by  district  and  division  officers,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  genera]  mechanical  superintendent.  A  synop- 
sis of  the  system  is  as  follows : 

LOCOMOTIVE  FUtX. 

The  proper  handling  of  locomotives  is  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  road  foremen  of  equipment,  of  whom  there  are  one 
or  more  on  each  division.  It  is  their  duty  to  ride  with  the  en- 
gine crews,  principally  on  freight  and  switch  engines,  instructing 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  work.  It  is  the  aim  to  have 
the  one-shovelful  system  of  firing  followed  entirely.  The  road 
foreman  furnishes  a  report  to  the  master  mechanic,  giving  the 
condition  of  the  various  engines  ridden  and  performance  of  the 
crew,  as  well  as  advising  the  engine  house  foreman  of  any  de- 
fects which  should  be  repaired  He  also  furnishes  a  weekly  re- 
port to  the  master  mechanic,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral mechanical  superintendent,  giving  a  list  of  the  engines  rid- 
den, performance  of  the  crew,  and  other  items  of  interest,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  as  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

The  road  foremen  endeavor  to  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a 
month  with  the  engine  crews  on  each  division,  at  which  fuel 
economy,  lubrication  and  other  items  which  enter  into  the  every- 
day life  of  the  men  are  fully  discussed    The  division  superin- 
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lendent,  master  mechanic,  trainmaster,  chief  despatcher  and 
other  officials  attend  these  meetings  when  convenient  and  talk 
to  the  men.  A  report  of  these  meetings  is  made  to  the  master 
mechanic,  a  copy  l»cing  sent  the  general  mechanical  superin- 
tendent. A  copy  is  also  sent  other  road  foremen  for  their  infor- 
mation. Boxes  have  been  placed  at  the  larger  terminals,  in  which 
the  cnginemcn  deposit  suggestions  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  occasionally  appoint  one  or 
two  committees  from  the  men  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  par- 
ticular subject  to  1*  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 

Another  duty  ot"  the  road  foremen  is  to  examine  the  firemen 
on  progress  examinations,  the  first  year  being  principally  on  com- 
bustion; the  second  year  on  combustion  and  machinery,  and 
the  third  year  on  air. 

A  monthly  report  is  compiled  on  each  division  and  posted  in 
the  various  roundhouses,  etc,  showing  the  performance  of  in- 
dividual engineers  as  regards  fuel  consumption,  as  follows: 

PaSSEXGU  S«V1CE. 


Rank. 

Engineer'* 

J2L 

Cost        Faasengex  Lba.  Cool 
of             Car        per  Pa«a. 
Cnal.         Mile..       Car  Mile. 

M^nthV 
Average. 

- 

Kinr.uT  St* vice. 


..    .     Engineer's      '•>"*     1  Co?< 

'.i...     r  <-mI    ,1  r"1. 

(.mourned.  Coal. 

1.000 
Ton 
Miles. 

IM.  Coal 
per  1.000 
Ton  Mile*. 

Three 
Months' 
Average. 

_ 

Switch  akd  Work  Sb«v-[ci- 


Rank. 

Kngioccr't 

Name.  ( 

Tona 
Coal 
:an«inwd. 

Coat 

of 
Coal. 

Engine 
Milea. 

I.ba.  Coal 
„erMEnr. 

Three 
Month*' 
Average. 

1 

i 

Six  milea  are  allowed  r*f  huur  in  nniuh  and  work  train  service. 


Numerous  sub-divisions  are  made  to  allow  of  better  compari- 
son of  the  performance  of  various  engineers;  for  instance, 
through  service  is  separated  from  local  service.  Separation  is 
also  made  indicating  men  above  and  below  the  average  per- 
formance. These  reports  are  made  up  in  the  offices  of  the 
master  mechanics.  A  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  road 
foreman  for  his  guidance,  as  to  men  who  arc  making  a  poor 
performance,  and,  therefore,  apparently  most  in  need  of  in- 
struction. 

A  monthly  report  is  also  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  general 
mechanical  superintendent,  giving  the  following  information  for 
the  system  during  the  present  month  and  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year : 

Passenger  Service.— Tons  coal  consumed;  locomotive  mileage: 
miles  run  per  ton;  cost  per  mile  run;  passenger  car  mites; 
pounds  coal  per  passenger  car  mile,  and  cost  per  passenger 
car  mite. 

Freight  Service.— Tons  coat  consumed ;  locomotive  mileage ; 
miles  run  per  ton;  cost  per  mile  run:  gross  freight  ton  miles; 
pounds  coat  per  1,000  ton  miles;  cost  per  1,000  ton  miles,  and 
average  weight  of  train  (tons). 

Total —Tons  coal  consumed:  locomotive  mileage;  miles  run 
per  ton ;  cost  per  mile  run,  and  average  cost  of  coal  per  ton, 

A  similar  report  is  prepared  covering  performance  of  locomo- 
tives using  oil  as  fuel,  the  gallons  of  oil  used  being  the  basis. 
The  accounting  department  also  issues  a  monthly  report  con- 


taining somewhat  similar  information  for  each  district  and  divi- 
sion in  connection  with  other  operating  statistics. 

The  proper  drafting  of  locomotives,  which  has  a  large  bearing 
on  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
road  foreman,  the  instructions  being  that  no  changes  arc  to  be 
made  in  the  draft  appliances  of  locomotives  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  road  foreman  or  master  mechanic. 

FIRING  LP  ENGINES   AT  TERMINALS. 

At  points  where  smoke  ordinances  are  in  effect,  wood  is  used 
for  tiring  up  locomotives  at  terminals;  at  other  points  fuel  oil 
and  shavings  mixed  are  in  use,  with  good  results.  The  cost  of 
this  method  of  tiring  up  is  about  one  half  that  of  wood.  It  is 
the  practice  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  hostlers  and  other  round- 
house employees,  whenever  convenient,  to  interest  them  in  the 
economies  to  be  effected  through  doing  their  work  properly. 

COAL  CHUTES. 

The  economical  handling  of  fuel  at  the  coal  chutes  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  road  master,  who  is  held  respon- 
sible for  their  proper  operation.  The  fuel  agent,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  district  officers,  furnishes  self-clearing  cars  to 
the  mechanical  chutes  and  flat  bottom  cars  to  the  shoveling  chutes. 
A  monthly  statement  is  prepared  in  the  general  mechanical 
superintendent's  office,  showing  the  cost  of  handling  coal  at 
each  chute  on  the  system.  This  statement  compares  the  cost  of 
labor,  the  tons  handled  and  the  average  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
with  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  supplies 
is  also  included  in  the  statement, 

The  types  of  coal  chutes  arc  divided  as  follows:  Type  1 — 
Ordinary  chine,  trestle  approach,  shoveling  into  pockets  neces- 
sary. Type  2 — Trestle  approach,  self-dumping  cars  can  be  used. 
Type  3 — Licit  or  conveyer  type,  self-dumping  cars  can  be  used. 
Ivpe  4  —  Gravity  chute,  bucket  hoist;  self-dumping  cars  can  be 
used.  Miscellaneous— Cranes,  buckets,  air  hoists,  etc.  A  re- 
capitulation is  nude  for  divisions  and  districts. 

KL'eJ.  to*  STATIONARY  PLANTS  AND  PUMPING  STATIONS. 

All  stationary  plants  of  modern  construction  arc  equipped  with 
mechanical  stokers  and  olhcr  appliances  for  burning  slack  coal, 
the  use  of  which  in  the  territory  traversed  by  the  Kock  Island 
Lines  represents  a  considerable  saving  over  the  cost  of  run-of- 
minc  or  lump  coal.  The  balance  of  the  stationary  plants  have 
had  special  grates  installed  and  are  now  able  to  burn  slack  coal 
with  good  results,  except  at  some  of  the  northern  plants,  where, 
on  account  of  heavy  requirements  on  the  boiler,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  engine  coal  during  winter  months. 

Practically  all  the  pump  stations  use  slack  coal  during  the 
entire  year  with  good  results.  The  use  of  this  grade  of  fuel 
has  assisted  in  making  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
pumping  water  per  year. 

AUXILIARY  ORGANIZATION. 

With  a  view  of  effecting  further  economics  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
lubricants  and  locomotive  supplies,  an  auxiliary  department  has 
been  organized,  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  locomotive 
operation  who  reports  to  the  general  mechanical  superintendent, 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  supervisors  of  locomotive  operation, 
through  the  master  mechanic 

Supervisors  of  locomotive  operation  arc  appointed  for  each 
division,  arid  their  entire  time  will  devoted  to  effecting 
economics  in  the  use  of  the  above  mentioned  supplies,  particu- 
larly locomotive  fuel,  through  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  all 
employees  in  their  economical  use.  It  will  he  their  duty  to 
instruct  engine  crews  m  tlte  proper  manner  of  handling  the 
locomotive  at  terminals  and  en  route,  tlte  proper  method  of  re- 
porting work  needed;  to  instruct  hostlers  and  other  employees 
in  regard  to  loading  locomotive  tenders;  discuss  with  the  dis- 
trict and  division  officers  the  condition  of  the  power,  in  order 
that  its  efficiency  may  be  improved,  anil  through  instructive 
methods  recline  operating  costs  and  improve  the  service.  The 
supervisors  of  locomotive  operation  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  road  foremen  of  equipment,  but  are  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  order  that  the  greatest  results  may  be  obtained. 
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NEW  YORK  REPORT  ON  CORNING  COLLISION. 


Discusses  Duty  of  Maintaining  Discipline;  and  the  Reason*!- 
bility  of   Employee*'   Union*;    Also   Use  of   Steel  Car*. 


The  facts  of  the  rear  collision  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 
last,  when  40  persons  were  killed,  are  already  well  known;  but 
the  report  concerning  it  issued  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  state  of  New  York,  Second  district,  which  has 
just  come  out,  is  of  special  interest  by  reason  of  the  high 
qualifications  of  the  men  who  made  it,  the  impartial  character 
of  the  recommendations  and  the  broad  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation; and  we  reprint  extended  extracts,  substantially  verbatim, 
from  a  summary  given  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

The  report  discusses  the  use  of  steel  cars  and  automatic  stops 
and  urges  their  further  study.  The  commission,  however,  con- 
siders it  to  be  unwise  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  possible 
prelection  which  might  be  afforded  by  steel  cars  and  by  auto- 
matic appliances  that  the  main  lessons  of  this  collision  should 
be  lost  sight  of  ;  and  these  are,  first,  that  no  permanent  safety 
can  be  expected  except  through  the  appreciation  by  employees, 
of  the  importance  of  their  duties  and  the  need  of  careful  at- 
tention to  every  detail  of  their  work ;  and  second,  by  the  rail- 
way managers  of  the  necessity  of  strict  discipline  and  removal 
of  men  from  the  service  who  fail  to  meet  a  reasonable  standard 
of  performance  of  duty  in  matters  involving  safety. 

The  shielding  by  the  faithful  majority,  or  by  any  part  of  it, 
of  the  careless  and  inefficient  minority  from  the  results  of  its 
shortcomings  is  much  to  be  condemned.  It  arises  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  loyalty  to  a  fellow  workman,  and  in  the  end  its 
most  disastrous  consequences  are  visited  upon  the  very  people 
whose  generosity  and  good  nature  are  invoked  to  set  it  in  mo- 
tion. The  reckless  cngincman  is  much  more  likely  to  kill  or  maim 
a  fellow  employee  than  he  is  to  harm  a  passenger.  To  secure  a 
radical  improvement  in  the  absolute  prevention  of  railroad  acci- 
dents it  is  the  clear  duty  of  organizations  of  employees,  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  as  well  as  the  public,  to  co-opcratc 
vigorously  and  efficiently  with  the  management  in  the  strict 
enforcement  of  all  rules  affecting  safety,  in  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  whoever  may  be  guilty  of  violating  those  rules,  and  in 
the  removal  from  service  of  all  who  do  not  show  themselves 
imbued  wilh  a  constant  desire  to  place  safety  above  every  other 
consideration.  .  .  .  Managers  and  superintendents  should  en- 
force discipline  in  such  matters  at  any  cost,  and  should  never 
permit  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  charge  that  their  desire 
for  speed  is  more  powerful  than  their  desire  for  safety. 

There  should  be  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  round- 
house foremen,  traveling  engineers,  and  trainmasters.  These 
positions  should  be  made  attractive  enough  to  secure  good  men 
who  are  not  only  competent  in  the  technical  side  of  their  work, 
but  who  are  capable  of  dealing  justly  and  fearlessly  in  matters 
of  discipline.  The  authority  of  these  men  should  be  sustained 
by  the  officers  above  them  unless  they  arc  proved  to  he  in  the 
wrong,  and  as  long  as  ihcy  do  faithful  work  they  should  be 
secure  in  their  positions  and  be  as  well  protected  against  arbi- 
trary removal  as  locomotive  cnginemen  arc  now  protected  through 
the  organization  of  their  brotherhood  A  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency in  these  elements  appears  to  have  been  reached  by  the 
railways  of  England,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no 
prohibitive  reason  why  such  a  condition  should  not  be  attained 
by  the  railways  of  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
large  majority  of  railway  men  perform  their  duties  with  great 
care  and  efficiency,  and  have  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  The 
work  of  cnginemen  in  particular  is  performed  under  condi- 
tions of  stress,  of  which  the  general  public  seems  to  have  a 
most  inadequate  appreciation.  The  more  observation  of  sig- 
nals upon  high  speed  trains  under  varying  conditions  of  light, 
storm,  and  fog  is  a  severe  strain.  The  slightest  inattention 
while  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  may  result  in 
the  missing  of  a  signal.    A  single  error  in  observation  may 


result  in  a  disastrous  accident.  Tbc  insistent  demand  of  the 
public  for  high  speed  under  all  circumstances  is  a  keen  spur  to 
railroad  managers  to  wink  at  if  not  demand  high  speed  under 
all  conditions. 

Engincmcn  arc  prone  to  believe  that  a  strict  observance  of 
the  universal  rule  that  in  cases  of  doubt  the  course  of  safety 
must  be  adopted  imperils  their  positions  and  livelihood.  Only 
words  of  praise  should  be  applied  to  the  gchcral  average  per- 
formance of  duty  by  cnginemen.  There  are,  however,  in  every 
class  of  men  those  who  do  not  average  up  to  the  recognized 
standard  of  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  .  .  .  More  train 
wrecks  are  occasioned  by  such  men  than  by  all  other  causes 
combined. 

The  investigation  of  the  Corning  accident  shows  cleaTly  that 
the  primary  cause  was  the  entire  failure  of  Engineer  William  H. 
Schrocdcr  of  the  second  train  to  observe  signals.  The  train  into 
which  he  ran  was  protected  by  a  full  stop  signal  250  ft.  east  of 
the  rear  of  the  train,  by  a  flagman  2,550  ft.  east,  and  by  a  caution 
signal  nearly  4.500  ft.  east.  All  three  signals  were  disregarded, 
and  Engineer  Schrocdcr  appears  to  have  run  at  full  speed  into 
the  rear  of  the  train  ahead  without  making  any  effort  to  stop. 

Schroeder' s  contention  was  that  the  fog  was  so  dense  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  signals  clearly.  The  evidence 
produced  shows  that  the  fog  had  lifted  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
signals  to  be  seen  with  reasonable  clearness,  and  had  it  been  as 
dense  as  Schroeder  stated,  no  excuse  has  been  developed  for 
his  running  at  the  rate  of  65  miles  per  hour.  No  evidence  was 
given  to  indicate  that  any  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
htm  to  make  time  with  his  train  under  dangerous  conditions,  or  in 
any  way  to  exceed"  the  limits  of  saiety.  Since  the  accident  the 
railroad  company  has  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  its 
employees,  or  the  use  of  their  time  while  off  duty  in  a  manner 
that  will  unfit  them  for  efficient  performance  of  duties.  The 
commission  approves  of  this  order,  and  in  securing  its  enforce- 
ment believes  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  associations 
of  trainmen.  The  actions  of  Engineer  Schroeder  should  be  con- 
sidered as  much  an  offense  against  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  tlicy  are  against 
the  railway  and  the  public. 

Flagman  Lane  had  gone  back  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  a 
reasonable  warning  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  He 
violated  the  rules  by  failing  to  take  torpedoes  with  him,  but 
the  testimony  indicates  that  the  weather  was  sufficiently  clear  to 
justify  him  in  refraining  from  the  use  of  torpedoes  under  the 
company's  rule  that  they  shall  not  be  used  in  block  signal  ter- 
ritory except  in  foggy  or  stormy  weather.  The  commission 
remarks  that  the  operating  rules  should  be  so  amended  that  the 
flagman  may  feel  distinctly  at  liberty  to  use  torpedoes  under  cir- 
cumstances appearing  to  create  special  danger,  but  adds:  It 
should  be  remembered  that  safety  from  collision  of  modern  high 
speed  trains  is  rendered  possible  only  by  complete  signal  sys- 
tems and  by  the  observance  of  such  signals  by  engineers.  It  is 
certainly  well  in  many  situations  to  use  flagmen  to  supplement 
the  protection  given  by  signals.  .  .  .  Trains  are,  however, 
frequently  run  in  present  high  speed  railroad  practice  so  closely 
together  and  at  such  high  speeds  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
flagman  to  afford  any  protection  of  value  under  certain  limiting 
conditions.  The  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  signals 
and  upon  their  observance  by  the  engineers,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  practice  in  this  country  may  eventually  follow  that  of 
some  of  the  railroads  in  England,  on  which  flagging  has  been 
abandoned  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  train  service. 

The  delays  to  the  preceding  freight  trains  and  other  elements 
which  contributed  to  this  accident,  have  been  considered.  These 
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conditions,  however,  are  such  as  must  occur  frequently  in  the 
operation  oi  any  great  railroad,  and  the  signals  and  their  ob- 
servance by  employees  should  be  such  as  to  afford  reasonable 
safety  under  these  conditions. 

The  commission  has  given  much  thought  to  the  possible  im- 
provement of  signal  systems,  especially  the  overlap  and  the 
automatic  stop.  The  full  block  overlap  has  received  especial  at- 
tention in  connection  with  preceding  accidents;  but  in  this  acci- 
dent the  flagman  constituted  an  additional  signal,  and  although 
the  distances  were  shorter  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  full 
block  overlap,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  prevented  the  accident.  The  signals  were  suf- 
ficient if  ordinary'  care  had  been  used  to  observe  them. 

.  .  .  Unless  some  satisfactory  method  can  be  found  to  di- 
minish accidents  due  to  carelessness  of  employees  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  the  use  of  automatic  stops  must  be  given  much  greater 
consideration  than  in  the  past.  The  perfection  of  an  automatic 
stop  device  and  experimentation  by  railroads  as  to  its  workings 
in  practical  use  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  .  .  .  But  tlte  use  of  an  automatic  stop 
will  unavoidably  create  new  dangers  against  which  additional  pre- 
cautions must  be  devised.  Its  presence  will  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  cause  a  percentage  of  enginemcn  to  rely  upon  the 
stop  rather  than  the  observation  of  signals.  No  device  involving 
the  intricacy  and  delicate  adjustment  of  an  automatic  stop  will 
at  all  times  be  in  perfect  working  order  under  the  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  this  country,  and  an  occasional  failure  is 
inevitable.  If  reliance  is  placed  solely  upon  it,  disaster  at  times 
must  be  expected.  The  problem,  when  considered  in  all  its  hear- 
ings, is  a  most  serious  one.  Collisions  arc  possible  on  almost 
every  mile  of  railroad  in  the  United  States.  If  it  should  prove 
to  be  necessary  to  install  automatic  stops  at  each  point  of  pos- 
sible danger,  the  expense  of  installation  and  maintenance  would 
be  enormous,  and  we  believe  that  the  railroad  development  of  the 
country  generally  is  far  from  the  point  at  which  such  a  complete 
installation  can  be  considered.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  pres- 
ent safety  devices  is  very  great,  and  the  fear  of  railroad  men  that 
the  increase  of  such  devices  may  only  change  the  location  of  the 
danger  point  has  a  solid  foundation.  There  is  an  unusual  ele- 
ment of  danger  in  a  so  called  safety  device  which  fails  to  oper- 
ate. If  an  air  brake  fails  to  work,  or  a  signal  shows  a  false 
"clear"  indication,  imminent  danger  is  created  from  the  fact  that 
employees  have  learned  to  trust  implicitly  in  these  devices,  and 
the  speeds  of  trains  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  regu- 
lated on  the  supposition  that  the  automatic  devices  will  work 
satisfactorily,  or  that  when  they  fail  it  will  be  on  the  side  of 
safety.  There  is  danger,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  automatic 
stops  may  only  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility  from  the  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  engineer,  with  his  many  years  oi  train- 
ing as  a  fireman,  to  the  signal  maintaincr,  and  that  much  chance 
for  accident  may  still  remain.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
the  records  of  this  commission  show  a  larRe  number  of  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  defective  operation  of  the  emergency  brake, 
especially  on  long  trains.  In  many  cases  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  action  of  valves  appears  to  have  caused  a  collision  with- 
in the  train  itself,  which  buckles  weak  cars  and  has  frequently 
blocked  adjacent  tracks  with  the  wreckage  thus  produced.  It 
is  certain  that  the  widespread  installation  of  types  of  automatic 
stops  which  involve  the  emergency  application  of  the  brakes 
would  produce  some  accidents  of  this  class.  We  also  have  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  record  of  safety  from  col- 
lisions in  English  railroad  operation  is  made  under  the  protec- 
tion of  signal  systems  operated  manually  and  without  any  auto- 
matic checks,  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  electric  track  circuit 
or  the  automatic  stop. 

This  collision  is  the  only  one  involving  death  of  passengers 
which  has  occurred  in  over  twelve  years  on  the  main  lino  of 
the  Lackawanna  railroad  under  the  daily  operation  of  heavy 
traffic.  Other  railroads  have  also  attained  a  high  degree  <>f 
safety.  For  instance,  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  whose  reports 
to  this  commission  show  a  yearly  movement  of  34.000  passenger 


trains,  has  not  had  an  accident  involving  the  death  of  a  pas- 
senger in  nineteen  years. 

The  report  of  Supervisor  of  Equipment  Buchanan  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations  in  reference  to  steel  cars,  and  these 
recommendations  are  submitted  by  the  commission  for  discus- 
sion and  criticism,  with  the  statement:  "We  think  that  they  de- 
serve consideration  because  of  the  careful  personal  examination 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  made  of  this  and  other  wrecks," 

Steel  cars  certainly  appear  to  afford  additional  protection  to 
life  in  accidents  of  this  character,  but  there  is  room  for  discus- 
sion of  their  value  as  compared  with  wooden  cars  having  steel 
undcrframes,'  and  an  exhaustive  examination  of  this  matter  is 
imperatively  demanded.  The  construction  of  American  wooden 
cars  appears  to  be  far  superior  in  safety  to  the  passenger  cars 
used  in  England  or  in  Europe  generally,  and  the  efforts  to 
afford  safety  and  comfort  in  the  car  construction  of  this  country 
as  compared  with  foreign  practice  is  indicated  by  the  great 
weight  of  American  equipment  in  proportion  to  passengers  car- 
ried. It  is  shown  that  in  January  of  this  year  the  passenger 
cars  under  construction  were  about  77  per  cent  steel,  16  per 
cent,  wood  with  steel  undcrframes,  and  7  per  cent.  wood. 

The  indications  are,  we  think,  that  the  use  of  steel  cars  will 
increase  rapidly  in  this  state  through  the  ordinary  processes  of 
addition  and  replacement,  and  through  the  necessities  of  elec- 
tric operation  in  tunnels  such  as  those  at  New  York. 

The  enormous  cost  which  would  be  required  to  replace  the 
present  equipment  of  wooden  cars  in  advance  of  the  natural 
movement  in  that  direction,  coupled  as  it  would  be  more  or 
less  with  a  diversion  of  funds  needed  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents to  a  purpose  that  only  minimizes  the  effect  of  accidents 
which  ought  not  to  have  occurred,  is  an  important  consideration. 

Though  an  all  steel  car  train  may  be  desirable,  and  all  steel 
car  trains  on  some  roads  are  run,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  safety,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  require  that  a  carrier 
shall  not  use  its  steel  cars  except  where  all  other  cars  in  its 
train  are  of  that  description.  Mr.  Buchanan's  recommendation 
in  that  respect  is  therefore  not  accepted.  We  think  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  steel  cars  at  the  rear  of  a  train  might  afford  much 
protection;  or  even  one  such  car,  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  impact  in  a  collision.  A  single  steel  car  at  the  head  of  the 
train  at  Wcstport  would  probably  have  prevented  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  wooden  cars. 

An  enormous  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  by  the 
railways  to  diminish  the  fire  risk  through  the  equipment  of  prac- 
tically all  cars  with  steam  heating  appliances,  and  the  use  of 
safe  methods  of  lighting.  The  separation  of  the  fire  in  the  loco- 
motive from  the  nearest  car  by  the  steel  tender,  which  is  at 
least  partly  filled  with  water,  is  ordinarily  a  fire  protection  of 
great  value.  The  whole  subject  is  one  which  requires  much 
more' careful  investigation  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it,  before 
any  governmental  action  would  be  warranted.  Our  study  of 
the  present  accident  renews  the  conviction  that  the  question  of 
supreme  importance  now  is  how  to  prevent  accidents  of  this 
character  rather  than  merely  to  minimise  the  effect  of  such 
accidents  by  replacing  equipment  which  is  already  much  heavier, 
stronger,  and  more  costly  than  that  used  in  other  countries. 


Transvaal  Railwavs.— The  commencement  of  railway  con- 
struction in  the  Transvaal  dates  from  the  year  1890,  when, 
under  the  authority  of  the  republican  government,  a  short  line 
was  laid  at  the  Rand.  On  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  South 
African  government  railways,  on  May  30,  1910.  which  nec- 
essarily followed  the  political  union,  the  mileage  amounted 
to  7,039.  of  which  380  miles  were  on  the  2  ft,  gage.  Since  then 
over  500  miles  have  been  added  and  about  900  miles  are  under 
construction,  mostly  near  completion.  On  nearly  all  the  South 
African  railways  great  improvements  have  been  effected,  such 
as  easy  grades  and  curves,  and  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
permanent  way.  The  total  mileage  last  year  amounted  to  7.548 
miles. 
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ELECTRIFICATION   OF   HEAVY  GRADES. 

This  May  Be  Found  Leu  Expensive  Than  Grade  Reduction 
or  the  Introduction  of  More  Powerful  Steam  Locomotive*. 


By  C.  L.  de  Mlralt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.. 

Pro(cM.«r  o<  El«lti«l  Engineering.  Cniveruty  of  Michigan. 


In  a  previous  article  published  in  the  Roiluvy  .-1ge  Gazette, 
October  4.  1912,  page  623,  it  was  shown  that  one  of  the  main 
advantages  of  the  electric  locomotive  lies  in  it*  great  working 
capacity.  Due  to  this  quality  it  can  haul  the  heaviest  trains 
over  the  most  severe  grades  at  the  same  speeds  as  on  the  level. 
The  working  capacity  of  any  given  locomotive  i*  dependent 
on  its  tractive  effort,  it*  boiler  power,'  and  its  engine  power. 
The  first  is  limited  by  the  weiglit  on  drivers,  the  second  by  the 
size  of  the  boiler,  and  the  third  by  the  size  of  the  steam  engine 
or  electric  motor  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  tractive  effort  and  boiler  power 


Fig.  1— Profile  of  Mountain  Divl.ion  of  A.  B.  C.  Railway. 


limitations  may  be  entirely  removed  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
locomotive,  because  the  boiler  is  in  the  far  off  power  house 
where  it  can  be  built  as  large  as  necessary,  and  because,  with 
the  great  flexibility  of  the  electric  drive,  it  is  possible  to  turn 
any  required  number  of  axles  into  driving  axles  and  thus  make 
use  of  any  desired  weight  for  tractive  purposes.  The  limita- 
tions to  engine  power  are  not  serious,  because,  with  careful 
design,  it  is  always  possible  to  make  the  engine  or  motor  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  slip  the  wheels.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  suf- 
ficient power  may  be  concentrated  in  an  electric  locomotive  so 
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that  any  train  may  be  taken  up  any  grade  found  in  railway 
practice,  in  the  composition  in  which  it  arrives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  grade.  Furthermore,  with  the  proper  type  of  electric 
motor,  this  can  be  done  at  the  same  speed  at  which  the  train 
.run*  on  the  level.  This  feature  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value 


in  the  case  of  roads  where  a  severe  grade  has  produced  a  con- 
gestion of  traffic. 

Let  us  investigate  how  electrification  compares  in  such  in- 
stances with  grade  reduction  or  with  the  use  of  Mallet  loco- 
motives, or  with  both  together.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
take  the  case  of  a  typical  western  road  crossing  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  profile  of  the  mountain  division  of  this  road 
is  represented  by  I-ig  1.  During  the  past  two  years  this  di- 
vision has  handled  an  average  of  abodt  5,400,000  ton-miles 
daily,  of  which  about  4,300,000  is  freight  and  about  1,100,000 
passenger  ton-mileage.  Freight  trains  at  present  show  a  maxi- 
mum weight  of  950  tun*,  which  is  reduced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  main  grade  to  about  700  tons,  and  even  with  this  reduction 
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the  speed  over  the  grade  is  very  low.  Traffic  conditions  are 
becoming  more  and  more  congested.  In  order  to  increase  the 
daily  tonnage  capacity  of  this  road  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the 
present  maximum  tonnage  per  train  from  950  to  1,100  tons, 
and  to  arrange  so  that  this  weight  of  train  may  be  handled 
unbroken  over  the  entire  line  at  a  reasonable  speed  To  make 
this  possible  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  ruling  grade  from  3 
per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  and  to  purchase  Mallet  compounds 
for  operation  on  the  heavy  grade  section 

The  capital  required  for  these  improvements  is  estimated  at 
$2,100,000,  from  which  may  be  deducted  about  $240,000,  this 
being  the  present  value  of  the  24  consolidation  locomotives 
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now  on  the  heavy  grade  section,  which  would  be  replaced  by 
the  Mallet  compounds  and  could,  therefore,  be  transferred  to 
other  divisions.  The  net  cost  of  the  improvement  may  thus 
be  put  down  as  $1,860,000.  By  these  means  it  is  expected  to 
raise  the  capacity  of  the  road  from  5.4OO.0OO  ton-miles  to  about 
10,000,000  ton-miles  per  day;  viz.,  8,500,000  freight  ton-miles 
and  1.500,000  passenger  ton-miles. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  see  whether  these  proposed 
means  offer  as  great  a  return  on  the  new  capital  invested  and 
the  same  operating  advantages  as  electrification  would  do. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  characteristics  of  the  three  types  of 
locomotives  involved.  The  table  Wow  gives  the  most  im- 
portant data  with  reference  to  the  three  engines,  and  the 
curves  shown  in  Figs.  2  to  4  give  some  information  concern- 
ing their  working  capacity. 

Ta»lx  1. 


Wheel 

Toul  weight. 

Weight  on  driver*.  Ib»   1V4.00O 


Weight  pet  driving  axle,  lt» 


length,  ft. 

Length  of  rigid  wheel  ban:  

Toul  heating  surface,  tq.  ft  

Tractive  effort.  lbs  


70 

.15  ft.  8  in. 
3.480 
4<,  ;  llil 

:  2J.8 


Mallet. 

24-62 

JOJ.OIXI 
51,21*1 

84 

10  ft. 
5,770 
:>,«,, 
2S.H 


Electric. 

0-88-0 


74 
8  ft.  8  in. 

ftfi  000 
23.* 


Coefficient  of  adhesion,  per  cent- 

Fig.  2  shows  the  tractive  effort  developed  by  each  at  any 
speed  between  zero  and  40  miles  per  hour.    Fig.  3  shows  the 


MlttS  PerHoor. 

Fig.  4— Ton-Miles  of  Trailing  Load  of  Which  the  Different 
Engines  Are  Capable  at  Various 


trailing  load  in  tons  which  each  can  handle  on  the  level  as  well 
as  on  the  3  per  cent,  grade;  and  Fig.  4  indicates  the  number 
of  ton-miles  of  trailing  load  which  each  of  the  three  engines 
is  capable  of  handling  per  hour  when  running  at  any  speed 
between  zero  and  40  miles  per  hour  on  the  ruling  grade. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  Mallet  over  the  present  con- 
solidation lies  in  the  increase  of  weight  on  drivers,  which  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  increase  in  the  tractive  effort.  By  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  2  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  tractive  effort 
of  the  Mallet  is  almost  60  per  cent,  greater  than  the  consoli- 
dation. At  first  glance  this  would  seem  to  indicate  a  60  per 
cent,  increase  in  traffic  capacity,  due  to  the  60  per  cent,  heavier 
train  which  can  be  handled  by  the  Mallet  locomotive.  On  closer 
observation  it  is  found,  however,  that  this  increased  hauling 


capacity  is  only  securable  at  low  speeds  and  the  ton-miles 
moved  per  hour  at  speeds  between  10  and  14  miles  per  hour, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  4,  arc  seen  to  be  not  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease in  tractive  effort,  but  only  about  35  to  40  per  cent, 
greater  for  the  Mallet  than  for  the  consolidation.  Table  II 
gives  the  hauling  capacities  of  the  three  types  of  engines  on  the 
3  per  cent,  grade  at  speeds  of  4,  10  and  20  miles  per  hour. 

Table  II. 

Consolidation.    Mallet.  Electric. 
Trailing  tons  at  4  miles  per  hour. .      lit  880  L.1M 


Trailing  tons  at  10  miles  per  hour. . 
Trailing  tons  at  20  mile*  per  hour.. 


430 
150 


590 
24b 


1,140 
1.100 


If  we  take  the  most  favorable  points  for  each  typ«  of  loco- 
motive, with  reference  to  actual  service  capacity,  the  consoli- 
dation is  seen  to  be  at  its  best  at  about  11  m.  p.  h.,  and  can 
then  move  about  4,400  ton-miles  per  hour.  The  Mallet  is  at 
its  best  at  about  13  m.  p.  h,  and  at  that  speed  is  capable  of 
moving  6,100  ton-miles  per  hour.  And  the  electric  locomotive 
is  at  its  best  at  about  20  m.  p.  h.,  when  it  can  handle  about 
22,000  ton-miles  per  hour.  At  the  maximum  point  the  Mallet 
can  therefore  haul  about  39  per  cent,  more  than  the  consoli- 
dation, and  the  maximum  service  capacity  of  the  electric  is  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  consolidation  and  3.6  times  that  of 
the  Mallet. 

The  explanation  of  this  tremendous  increase  lies  of  course 
in  the  fact  that  the  electric  locomotive  can  not  only  haul  a 
greater  tonnage  than  the  Mallet  or  the  consolidation,  but  it 
can  haul  this  greater  tonnage  at  a  much  higher  speed.  When 
we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  its  larger  hauling  capacity  at 
high  speeds,  the  electric  locomotive  is  independent  of  the  coal 
bunker,  the  water  tower,  and  the  roundhouse,  and  can  operate 
for  long  periods  of  time  without  housing  or  attention,  it  will  be 
realized  that  its  actual  relative  daily  service  capacity  is  even 
larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  figures  for  trailing  ton- 
miles  capacity. 

To  handle  an  1.100-ton  train  at  a  speed  of  20  m.  p.  h.  on  a  3 
per  cent,  ruling  grade  is  quite  feasible  with  an  electric  loco- 
motive, as  can  be  seen  from  the  curve  in  Fig.  3.  If  the  same 
thing  were  to  be  attempted  with  steam  engines,  it  would  take 
8  consolidations  or  5  Mallets;  in  other  words  it  appears  almost, 
if  not  entirely  impracticable.  However,  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  grade  from  3  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  for  Mallet  oper- 
ation. The  trailing  load  which  can  be  hauled  by  the  Mallet  en- 
gine on  a  2  per  cent,  grade  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3  by  the  dotted 
line,  and  its  service  capacity  on  the  same  grade  is  similarly  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  3  shows  that  an  1,100-ton  train  may  be  handled  by  a 
Mallet  locomotive  on  tile  2  per  cent,  grade  at  any  speed  up  to 
about  7</j  m.  p.  h.,  and  Fig.  4  shows  that  at  that  speed  the 
service  capacity  is  about  8,700  ton-miles  per  hour,  or  rather 
is  ore  than  twice  the  service  capacity  of  the  consolidation  on  the 
present  3  per  cent,  grade.  This  confirms  indirectly  the  estimate, 
referred  to  above,  of  the  expected  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  road  from  5.4OO.0OO  to  about  10.000.000  ton-miles  per  day 
due  to  the  grade  reduction  and  use  of  Mallet  locomotives. 

The  increase  in  capacity  through  electrification  <>f  the  line, 
without  grade  reduction,  is  seen  to  be  considerably  greater. 
The  maximum  service  capacity  of  the  electric  engine  on  the  3 
per  cent,  grade  is  22.000  ton-mile*  per  hour  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  take  only  75  per  cent,  of  this,  or  16.500 
ton-miles.  We  still  find  the  service  capacity  of  the  electric  en- 
gine on  the  3  per  cent,  grade  to  be  about  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Mallet  compound  on  the  2  per  cent,  grade  Or,  putting 
it  another  way,  if  the  use  of  the  Mallet  engine  combined  with  a 
grade  reduction  from  3  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  road  from  5.400.000  to  about  10.000.000  ton- 
miles  per  day,  the  use  of  the  electric  engine  without  grade  re- 
duction will  increase  it  to  about  20,000.000  ton-miles  per  day. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter.  The 
heavy  grade  section  of  the  division  in  question  is  found  to  have 
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72  miles  of  main  line,  26  miles  of  second  track,  and  16  miles  of 
sidings,  or  a  total  trackage  of  114  miles.  A  distinctly  con- 
servative or  ample  figure  to  use  is  $9,000  per  mile  of  track  for 
a  suitable  overhead  contact  line,  including  the  necessary  sub- 
stations, feeders,  etc..  or  $1,026,000  for  the  114  miles  of  track. 
Suitable  electric  locomotives  of  180  tons  each  can  be  bought  for 
about  $70,000  each.  Eight  of  them  are  required,  which  makes 
the  cost  of  the  locomotives  $560,000.  The  total  new  investment 
for  electrification  may,  therefore,  be  put  down  as  $1,830,000, 
which  includes  15  per  cent,  for  engineering  and  contingencies. 
From  this  should  be  deducted  the  same  $240,000.  corresponding 
to  the  present  value  of  the  24  consolidations  now  on  the 
line,  as  above  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  grade  reduction 
and  Mallet  compounds.  The  net  cost  of  electrification  is  thus 
found  to  be  about  $1,590,000,  or  $270,000  less  than  the  cost  of 
grade  reduction  plus  Mallet  compounds.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  probable  annual  saving  of  not  less  than 
$50,000,  due  to  difference  in  maintenance  of  locomotives,  saving 
in  wages  to  engine  men,  saving  in  cost  of  electricity  as  com- 
pared with  cost  of  coal  and  saving  in  cost  of  water,  oil  and 
supplies,  and  the  financial  advantages  are  clearly  seen  to  be 
with  electricity  as  motive  power. 

Of  course,  these  arc  figures  applying  to  a  specific  case,  but 
the  case  is  rather  representative  of  what  is  to  be  found  on  many 
of  the  heavy  grade  divisions  all  over  the  country.  It  may, 
therefore,  well  be  said  that,  in  all  cases  where  a  heavy  grade  has 
produced  a  traffic  congestion,  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
merits  of  electrification  will  be  warranted  and  it  will  often  be 
found  that  electrification  will  not  only  be  less  costly  than  grade 
reduction  or  the  purchase  of  more  powerful  steam  locomotives, 
or  both  combined,  but  electricity  will  often  offer  a  very  much 
greater  increase  in  traffic  capacity  than  either  of  those  other 
means  or  the  two  means  combined 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  COMMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  has  sent  to  the  governor  its  third  annual  report. 
The  report,  signed  by  Robert  Williams  (president),  Thomas  J. 
Hillcry  and  W.  M,  Daniels,  is  devoted  largely  to  matters  con- 
cerning gas  companies  and  telephone  lines. 

The  order  issued  by  the  board  last  year,  requiring  the  railroads 
terminating  on  the  Hudson  river  opposite  New  York  City  to  sell 
commutation  tickets  to  those  New  Jersey  terminals  instead  of 
requiring  season  ticket  passengers  to  buy  to  New  York  City,  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  now  under  review  by  that  tribunal. 

The  board  has  made  an  extensive  investigation  of  highway 
grade  crossings  throughout  the  state  and  has  classified  the  cross- 
ings according  to  whether  they  are  dangerous  in  the  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  degree.  All  crossings  in  the  state  are  classed 
either  A,  K,  C  or  D.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  commission  has 
already  recommended  the  installation  of  gates,  the  stationing  of 
flagmen  at  crossings  or  changes  in  surroundings,  so  as  to  make 
the  crossings  safer.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case  has 
the  commission  ordered  an  automatic  audible  signal  installed. 
The  board  reaffirms  its  views,  expressed  last  year,  regarding  the 
abolition  of  grade  crossings,  of  which  there  are  more  than  3,000 
in  the  stole.  The  unreasonableness  of  requiring  the  abolition  of 
grade  crossings  faster  than  the  railroads,  especially  the  poorer 
roads,  can  afford  the  expense,  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  state 
"will  be  more  than  fortunate  if  by  the  end  of  two  decades  it  sees 
the  removal  of  all  the  really  dangerous  crossings."  Some  of  the 
smaller  railroad  companies  are  unable  to  spend  any  money  at  all 
for  this  purpose.  One  road  is  so  poor  that  the  board  has  re- 
luctantly consented  to  a  discontinuance  of  daily  passenger  service 
during  a  part  of  the  year.  Within  the  past  two  years  new  grade 
crossings  have  been  forced  on  certain  railroads  against  their 
will. 


RAILWAY  TERMINALS*. 

By  L.  C.  Fritch, 

Chief  Engineer,  Chicago  Curat  Western. 

The  problem  of  terminal  facilities  has  become  so  complex 
with  the  marvelous  growth  of  traffic  on  American  railways, 
that  its  solution  requires  the  best  skill  which  experience  and 
training  can  command.  It  is  well  known  that  less  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  matter  of  terminals  and  less  provision  made 
for  this  development  than  any  other  branch  of  the  transporta- 
tion service.  There  has  been  a  vast  development  in  improve- 
ments in  alincmcnt  and  grades,  and  in  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ment, but  in  the  handling  of  traffic  in  large  terminals  practically 
the  same  methods  arc  employed  that  have  been  the  custom 
since  the  advent  of  the  railways.  Passenger  terminal  facilities 
have  received  far  more  attention  than  freight  terminal  facili- 
ties, and  it  may  be  said  unwisely  so.  The  freight  traffic  on  most 
railways  in  America  yields  the  larger  proportion  of  gross  rev- 
enue and  is  possibly  the  only  traffic  which  yields  net  revenue 
on  many  lines.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  many  instances 
where  vast  sums  arc,  or  have  been,  expended  in  providing 
elaborate  passenger  terminals  and  only  insignificant  appro- 
priations made  for  handling  the  more  important  freight  traffic 
There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
terminal  charges  in  handling  traffic,  both  freight  and  passenger. 
A  statement  recently  made  by  an  executive  of  a  prominent  rait- 
way  system  entering  Chicago,  that  the  terminal  expenses  of 
his  line  in  freight  service  at  Chicago  averaged  $21  per  car, 
if  it  is  a  fact,  is  an  illustration  of  the  enormous  cost  of  han- 
dling traffic  in  large  and  congested  terminals,  and  points  to  the 
necessity  of  an  investigation  into  what  causes  such  abnormal 
expense  and  the  application  of  a  remedy.  These  high  costs  are 
largely  due  to  the  antiquated  facilities  and  methods  employed  on 
most  railways  in  large  commercial  centers. 

The  public  would  be  better  served  and  the  railways  would 
effect  vast  economies  if  greater  attention  were  given  and  larger 
appropriations  made  for  the  development  of  adequate  freight 
terminal  facilities  and  less  to  the  establishment  of  monumental 
passenger  terminals,  of  which  numerous  examples  might  be 
given.  The  new  passenger  terminal  facilities  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  New  York  City  will  probably  cost  $200,000,000  when 
completed.  This  sum  would  build  2.000  miles  of  double  track 
road  at  $100,000  per  mile.  The  fixed  charges,  taxes  and  depre- 
ciation will  amount  to  nearly  $20,000,000  per  annum,  and  includ- 
ing operating  expenses  and  maintenance  perhaps  $3,000,000  per 
annum  more,  or  a  total  of  $23,000,000.  Only  two  roads  are 
served  by  these  facilities— the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  The  total 
annual  gross  passenger  receipts  of  these  two  lines  are  about 
$55,000,000,  but  only  a  portion  of  this  is  strictly  New  York  City 
traffic  Assuming  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  passenger 
earnings  of  these  two  lines  accrues  on  New  York  City  traffic 
which  seems  large,  it  would  amount  to  $27,500,000,  or  if  the 
estimate  of  charges  and  expenses  is  correct,  the  terminal  charge 
at  New  York  City  alone  is  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
passenger  receipts. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  new  passenger  terminals 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  York  City,  estimated  to 
have  cost  to  December  31,  1910.  $113,000,000.  Assuming  the 
annual  fixed  charges,  taxes  and  depreciation  at  10  per  cent.,  or 
$11,300,000,  and  operation  and  maintenance  at  $2,000,000,  gives 
a  total  of  $13,300,000.  This  terminal  serves  only  two  lines,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Long  Island  roads.  The  annual  gross 
passenger  revenue  of  these  two  lines  is  $37,000,000.  If  50  per 
cent,  of  these  earnings  accrued  from  New  York  City  traffic,  it 
would  equal  $18,500,000.  In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road proportion,  30  per  cent,  would  probably  be  more  nearly 
correct,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Long  Island  about  75  per  cent. 

•From  »n  address  before  the  Canadian  Railway  Club  at  Montreal  on 
January  14. 
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On  this  basis  the  earnings  accruing  in  New  York  City  would 
be  about  $14,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  the  ter- 
minal charges  arc  about  equal  to  the  entire  gross  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic.  The  vast  sums  invested  in  passenger  ter- 
minals may  be  appreciated  from  the  statement  that  the  com- 
bined value  of  the  passenger  terminals  in  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  is  interested  in  the  cities  of  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  aggregates  $178,000,000. 
This  is  equal  to  an  average  of  nearly  $800,000  per  mile  of  road 
fur  the  223  miles  from  Washington  to  New  York.  Only  one 
of  these  terminals,  the  Washington  terminal,  is  a  joint  ter- 
minal. The  fixed  charges  alone  on  this  investment  average 
$40,000  per  mile  for  the  line  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  illustration  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  passenger  terminal  in  Chicago,  estimated  to 
have  cost  about  $30,000,000.  If  fixed  charges,  taxes  and  depre- 
ciation equal  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  $3,000,000,  and  oper- 
ating expenses  $500,000,  the  total  annual  terminal  charges  would 
be  $3,500,000.  The  passenger  revenue  equals  about  $18,500,000 
per  annum,  and  estimating  that  30  per  cent,  accrues  in  Chicago 
traffic,  it  equals  $5,550,000.  This  would  make  the  terminal 
charges  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  passenger  revenue. 

The  railroads  entering  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  arc  now  construct- 
ing a  terminal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45,000,000,  of  which 
about  75  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  passenger  service,  and  25  per 
cent,  to  freight  service.  Some  of  the  roads  which  will  use  this 
terminal  will  pay  out  more  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  than 
their  entire  gross  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  derived  from 
Kansas  City. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  the  cases  cited  the  charges 
cover  only  terminal  expenses,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the 
road  expenses  and  other  charges  to  determine  the  total  cost 
of  handling  the  traffic.  It  is  assumed  that  the  above  statistics 
arc  but  approximately  correct,  but  they  are  quoted  to  emphasiic 
the  fact  that  too  much  attention  has  Keen  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  expensive  passenger  terminals  and  not  enough  to 
freight  terminals  in  our  large  commercial  centers.  In  the  build- 
ing of  most  of  our  modern  passenger  terminals  the  desire 
seems  to  have  been  to  erect  monumental  structures  where  archi- 
tecture has  been  the  prime  consideration,  instead  of  giving  first 
consideration  to  principles  of  sound  engineering  and  utility. 

The  total  annual  freight  revenue  of  all  the  railways  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  is  about  $2,000,000,000,  while  the  annual  passenger 
revenue  is  about  $750,000,000,  or  slightly  over  one-third.  The 
possibilities  for  economics  in  handling  the  vast  freight  traffic 
in  terminals  constitute  a  field  which  has  been  developed  to  only 
a  very  limited  extent,  largely  due  to  the  attention  given  to  the 
development  of  passenger  lerminals,  with  only  limited  appro- 
priations for  freight  terminal*  The  time  has  come,  however, 
in  many  localities  where  by  reason  of  the  marvelous  growth  of 
traffic  the  old  facilities  arc  grossly  inadequate  and  the  methods 
employed  are  such  as  cannot  cope  with  the  demands  made  by 
commerce  for  the  prompt  handling  of  the  business. 

There  must  be  almost  a  revolution  in  the  processes  and  meth- 
ods so  long  in  vogue  in  handling  the  vast  freight  tonnage  of  a 
city,  for  example  like  Chicago,  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
its  commerce.  A  city  of  limited  area  is  adequately  served  by  a 
single  freight  station  for  each  railroad,  but  as  the  city  expands 
and  from  a  few  square  miles  in  extent  reaches  an  area  of  195 
square  miles,  as  in  Chicago,  the  facilities  likewise  must  expand 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  traffic 

In  my  opinion  the  time  will  come  in  all  large  commercial 
centers  when  union  freight  stations  will  be  established,  at  any 
of  which  freight  may  he  forwarded  and  received  for  any  point 
on  any  line  entering  the  particular  city.  If  union  passenger 
stations  are  a  convenience  to  the  traveling  public,  then  union 
freight  stations  are  a  necessity  to  the  shipping  public  and  the 
eo'iKnuic*  possible  by  such  a  plan  will  he  incalculable. 

If  union  freight  stations  are  not  provided  in  the  near  future 
in  .nit  large  cities,  then  in  my  opinion  the  railroads  will  face 


a  demand  which  will  be  one  of  largely  added  expense  to  them 
and  that  will  be  store  delivery  of  all  less  than  carload  freight, 
similar  to  methods  now  used  in  some  European  countries.  The 
establishment  of  union  freight  stations  at  various  centers  of 
traffic  in  large  commercial  centers,  at  which  freight  would  be 
handled  for  all  roads,  would  result  in  tremendous  saving  in 
teaming  freight  through  city  streets,  and  also  in  saving  in  cost 
of  operation  of  freight  stations.  It  would  also  conserve  large 
areas  in  cities  by  reason  of  duplication  of  freight  stations  where 
land  values  arc  high  as  against  consolidated  stations  using  less 
area  per  unit  of  service.  The  effect  of  large  areas  in  the 
centers  of  cities  occupied  by  railroads  upon  the  future  growth 
of  cities  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Chicago.  The  area 
devoted  to  railroad  uses  in  Chicago  practically  circumscribes  the 
entire  city's  business  district,  making  expansion  and  growth 
impossible  except  in  one  direction  and  then  only  along  a  narrow 
strip. 

There  has  been  a  plan  just  proposed  to  remedy  to  some  ex- 
tent the  evils  of  this  condition  by  changing  the  course  of  the 
Chicago  river.  South  Branch,  and  consolidating  the  passenger 
and  freight  terminals  in  one  general  district  or  area,  thus  re- 
claiming for  the  growth  of  the  city  large  areas  not  now  avail- 
able for  such  purpose.  The  plan  is  a  commendable  one,  and  is 
in  line  with  the  suggestion  made  elsewhere  that  the  necessity 
for  properly  serving  large  commercial  centers  with  adequate 
railway  terminals  in  the  future  will  demand  union  freight  ter- 
minal facilities  in  order  to  eliminate  the  economic  waste  of  valu- 
able space  now  practiced,  and  also  in  relieving  congestion  iq 
city  streets  due  to  unnecessary  teaming.  The  difficulties  of 
bringing  about  such  a  revolutionary  plan  arc  duty  appreciated. 
Various  railway  corporations  own  valuable  terminal  facilities 
and  points  of  vantage  which  cannot  be  readily  replaced,  but  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  especially  of  the  general 
public,  there  must  be  concessions  made  by  some  and  a  result 
finally  secured  in  the  way  of  economies  and  improved  service 
which  would  amply  recompense  any  temporary  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  a  few  lines. 

It  has  been  my  thought  that  the  only  practicable  means  of 
bringing  about  the  real  solution  of  the  railway  terminal  situation 
at  Chicago  would  be  to  merge  all  the  terminal  properties  of  all 
lines  within  a  given  zone  into  one  consolidated  terminal  com- 
pany, which  would  operate  all  the  facilities,  rendering  equal 
service  to  all  lines,  and  by  this  means  subserving  the  greatest 
public  good.  While  this  may  seem  a  tremendous  undertaking 
at  first  thought,  yet  upon  analysis,  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  all  lines  terminate  at  Chicago,  con- 
sequently only  a  small  portion  of  the  ends  of  main  lines  used 
must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  plan  and  no  line  would  be 
affected  adversely,  as  might  be  the  case  ii  through  lines  existed 
and  these  lines  were  interrupted.  The  economic  possibilities 
of  such  a  plan  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  efficiency  and 
economy  and  the  great  benefit  to  the  public  can  scarcely  be  es- 
timated. A  preliminary  step  looking  toward  such  a  plan  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  all  the  existing  belt  lines  now  operating 
in  the  Chicago  district,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  principal 
ones.  These  should  all  be  acquired  and  owned  by  all  the  rail- 
roads entering  Chicago,  giving  to  all  lines  equal  rights  to  use 
in  common  facilities  reaching  all  facilities  and  industries  located 
on  such  belt  lines  Some  of  these  belt  lines  arc  at  present  con- 
gested with  traffic  and  need  extension  of  facilities,  while  other 
belt  lines  in  many  cases  parallel  to  the  congested  lines  arc  little 
used.  Common  ownership  would  make  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  existing  belt  lines,  rendering  the  need  of  extension  of 
facilities  on  the  congested  lines  unnecessary.  Millions  of  ex- 
penditure would  thus  be  saved  in  addition  to  the  saving  in 
operating  all  belt  lines  in  common  for  all  lines  at  actual  cost 
on  the  basis  of  use. 


Pan  Amfhican  Railway  rv  I "r;t.i  ay  —  The  fan-American 
Transcontinental  Railway  of  I'rtiRiiay.  an  American  company, 
has  practically  completed  the  line  from  1'urarr  o  to  Trinidad. 
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DERAILMENT   OF  TRUCKS   ON  CURVES. 


A  Study  »f  the  Action  of  the  Different  Wheel*  of  a  Cer 
In  Entering  Upon,  Pawing  Over  and   Leaving  a  Curve. 


By  Arnold  Stucki. 


The  Railway  Agt  Gazette  has  recently  published  a  number 
of  communications  on  tender  derailments.  Nothing  has  been 
said,  however,  as  to  derailment*  on  curves,  where  cars  are  in 
the  best  possible  working  condition;  nor  has  anything  been  said 
concerning  rigid  steel  equipment,  which  often  leaves  the  rail 
at  points  over  which  thousands  of  the  older  and  more  flexible 
cars  have  passed  in  safety.  Derailments  due  to  the  dropping  of 
brake  beams,  defective  material,  broken  parts,  inoperative  brakes, 
worn  or  sticking  details,  weak  springs,  etc.,  will  of  course  occur 
to  some  extent  under  any  conditions,  and  the  remedy  in  each 
case  of  this  kind  is  obvious. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  the  inside  wheels  on  curves  rise  clear 
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8howlng  Petition  of  Freight  Car  Truck*  on  Different  Parts  of 

Curve. 


of  the  rail  under  high  speed,  the  cause  being  an  excessive  spread 
of  the  side  bearings.  This  difficulty  is  now  quite  thoroughly 
understood  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  design  of  cars. 
The  following  notes,  however,  refer  more  to  the  frequent  derail- 
ments on  curves  which  apparently  have  no  specific  cause. 

The  conditions  of  a  car  operating  over  a  curve  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods,  viz.,  entering,  passing  and  leaving  the 
curve.  The  outer  rail  on  a  curve  is  elevated  so  that  at  a  cer- 
tain critical  speed  the  centrifugal  force  is  balanced  and  the 
load  on  all  four  wheels  is  equalized.  The  speed  under  which 
this  condition  takes  place  will  be  designated  as  normal  speed. 
When  the  car  is  operating  over  the  curve  at  the  normal  speed 


the  load  is  carried  on  the  center  plates  and  the  tricks  arc  free 
to  swivel.  If  the  speed  is  greater  than  normal  the  car  will  tilt 
outward,  and  if  it  is  less  than  the  normal  the  car  will  tilt  inward. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  side  bearings  toward  which  the  car 
body  tilts  assist  the  center  plates  in  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
car  body.  This  pressure  on  the  side  bearings  grips  the  truck  and 
prevents  it  from  swiveling  freely. 

When  the  car  enters  a  curve,  the  front  truck  being  on  a  par- 
tially elevated  track  and  the  rear  one  on  a  level  track,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  twist,  and  if  the  framing  is  rigid,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  high  capacity  steel  equipment,  the  load 
is  carried  by  two  side  bearings  diagonally  opposite  each  other. 
This  is  not  so  true  of  passenger  cars  because  they  have  two 
sets  of  springs  in  tandem  and  the  body  is  long  and  therefore 
more  or  less  flexible.  On  freight  cars  and  tenders,  however, 
where  the  distance  between  truck  centers  is  comparatively  short, 
this  holds  true  and  causes  trouble. 

ENTERING  A  CLRVE. 

If  the  car  frame  and  springs  arc  sufficiently  flexible  the  load 
will  be  equal  on  all  of  the  wheels  when  the  car  enters  a  curve 
at  normal  speed.  The  truck  will  therefore  be  free  to  swing 
and  wheel  1  (Fig.  1),  the  only  one  which  hugs  the  rail,  will  not 
be  pressed  against  it  very  hard  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
its  climbing  the  rail.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  car  frame  is  rigid 
the  whole  load  will  rest  on  the  side  bearings  A  and  U,  thus 
gripping  the  trucks  and  causing  a  heavy  pressure  between  the 
wheel  tfanges  and  the  rails.  The  only  reason  that  the  wheels 
will  not  climb  in  their  efforts  to  swivel  the  trucks  is  because  of 
the  excessive  vertical  load  which  comes  on  thtm.  None  of  the 
other  wheels  will  hug  the  rail. 

When  entering  n  curve  at  high  speed  the  car  will  list  to  the 
outside,  gripping  the  truck  proportionately  to  the  speed,  but 
also  holding  down  wheel  I  with  a  proportionately  greater  vertical 
load  The  pressure  between  the  rail  and  the  wheel  flanges  is, 
however,  increased  by  an  additional  item,  which  unfortunately 
docs  not  add  anything  to  the  load  on  the  wheel— it  takes  more 
force  to  deflect  the  momentum  of  the  truck.  The  danger  at 
wheel  1  is  therefore  greater  than  when  operating  at  normal 
speed.  If  in  addition  to  this  condition  the  car  ha*  a  rigid  frame 
and  the  load  rests  on  only  two  points  it  is  clear  that  the  danger 
will  he  still  greater,  although  there  will  be  a  heavier  vertical 
load  resting  on  the  wheels  in  question, 

If  the  car  enters  the  curve  at  a  speed  lower  than  the  normal 
it  will  list  inward,  gripping  the  track  at  the  inside  side  bearing, 
causing  wheel  1  to  hug  the  rail  and  resist  the  swiveling  of  the 
truck,  which  causes  a  high  pressure  between  the  rail  and  the 
flange.  Under  this  condition  there  is  very  little  vertical  load  on 
the  wheel,  and  following  the  path  of  least  resistance  the  tendency 
will  be  to  climb  the  rail.  If  the  car  has  a  rigid  frame  the  ver- 
tical load  on  wheel  1  will  he  increased  and  the  tendency  to 
climb  the  rail  will  thus  be  largely  overcome.  In  other  words, 
there  is  less  tendency  for  a  car  with  a  rigid  frame  to  he  derailed 
when  entering  a  curve  at  slow  speed  than  there  is  with  one 
having  a  flexible  framing.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 
practice. 

PASSING  A  CIKVE. 

In  passing  along  a  curve  at  normal  speed  the  conditions  on 
both  of  the  trucks  arc  practically  the  same,  i.  c .  wheels  1  and  5 
hug  the  rail,  while  the  others  do  not.  As  there  is  no  tendency 
for  further  swiveling  of  the  truck  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  car  frame  is  rigid  or  flexible  t'ndcr  normal  s[>ccd  the  loads 
on  all  the  wheels  arc  the  same,  and  the  trucks  are  free  to  swivel 
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because  the  body  of  the  car  is  tree  from  the  side  bearings.  There 
is  there  lore  little  danger  from  the  wheels  climbing. 

At  high  speeds  the  car  lists  outward,  gripping  the  truck  at 
the  side  bearings  and  pressing  wheels  1  and  5  hard  against  the 
rails.  Since  there  is  a  heavy  vertical  load  on  these  wheels  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  derailment  unless  other  imperfections  come 
into  play. 

At  slow  speeds  the  car  will  list  inward,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  the  track  and  will  grip  the  truck  hard,  this  in  turn  pressing 
wheels  1  and  5  hard  against  the  rail.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  very  little  if  any  vertical  load  to  hold  these  wheels  down, 
and  derailments  are  often  caused  in  this  way.  One  wide  awake 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  suspecting  this  condition,  quietly- 
had  the  speed  limit  signs  taken  down  in  a  yard  with  a  number 
of  curves  and  the  trouble  was  overcome. 

LEAVING  A  CURVE. 

On  leaving  a  curve  at  normal  speed  wheel  5  only  hugs  the  rail 
and  the  trucks  are  both  free  to  swivel.  With  a  rigid  car,  how- 
ever, the  load  is  partly  carried  on  two  side  bearings  diagonally 
opposite  each  other,  because  of  the  front  truck  being  on  level 
track  and  the  rear  one  on  that  part  of  the  track  with  one  rail 
elevated ;  hut  fortunately  a  fair  share  of  the  vertical  load  comes 
on  wheel  5  and  it  is  prevented  from  climbing  the  track. 

At  high  speed  the  rear  truck  is  gripped  by  pressure  on  the 
side  bearing,  but  the  front  truck  is  free.  The  rear  truck  will 
thus  derail  easier  than  the  front  one,  and  this  has  been  borne 
out  by  actual  experience  in  many  cases.  With  a  rigid  car  the 
relative  positions  remain  about  the  same  with  the  exception 
that  the  diagonal  loading  adds  to  the  already  strained  conditions. 

In  leaving  a  curve  at  a  slow  speed  and  assuming  that  the  car 
frame  is  fairly  flexible  all  of  the  wheel  flanges  on  the  front 
truck  are  free  of  the  rail.  With  a  rigid  car,  however,  the 
diagonal  loading  will  grip  the  truck  and  hold  it  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  with  the  car  on  the  curve.  Wheel  2  will 
hug  the  inside  rail  for  some  time  until  the  track  is  level  enough 
to  relieve  the  uneven  loading.  This  explains  why  the  inside 
rail  at  the  end  of  the  curve  where  double  tracks  are  used  are 
worn  for  some  considerable  distance.  The  rear  truck  on  a 
flexible  car  is  under  the  same  condition  as  when  the  car  was 
passing  around  the  curve  and  great  danger  exists  because  of 
the  trucks  being  gripped  by  listing  inward  and  pressing  wheel 
S  hard  against  the  rail  without  having  a  very  heavy  vertical 
load  on  it.  With  a  rigid  car,  however,  these  conditions  are 
very  much  improved 


SUMMARY. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  conditions  to  which  each 
wheel  of  the  truck  is  subjected  under  the  different  situations  as 
above  outlined.  Under  normal  conditions  there  would  be  no 
pressure  between  the  wheel  flanges  and  the  rail.  Under  other 
conditions  it  would  vary  in  intensity,  as  noted  above,  and  the 
letters  p.  P  and  P  are  used  to  denote  this  pressure,  the  smallest 
letter,  of  course,  denoting  the  least  pressure.  In  the  same  way 
the  load  on  the  different  wheels  is  designated  as  O,  1,  L  and  L, 
and  the  danger  of  the  wheel  climbing  by  O,  d,  1)  and  D.  As  may 
be  seen  there  are  six  places  where  great  danger  exists  of  the 
wheel  climbing  the  rail,  and  in  fact  where  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  so  doing.  There  arc  also  twelve  in- 
stances where  the  wheel  may  climb  the  rail  if  it  is  complicated 
by  other  imperfections  in  the  truck  or  track  construction.  It  is 
therefore  quite  evident  that  the  side  bearings  should  be  made 
to  minimize  these  tendencies. 


BURLINGTON  ADOPT8   NEW   TRAIN  AUDIT 
SYSTEM. 


The  plan  of  train  auditing  which  has  been  in  force  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  is  now  under  consideration  by  several  other  western 
roads.  J.  E.  White,  who  has  been  chief  train  auditor  of  the 
North  Western  since  the  inception  of  the  system,  and  who  has 
developed  the  plan  to  its  present  state,  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  Burlington  as  well.  A  company  called  the  White 
Audit  System  has  been  formed  to  handle  the  system  under  Mr. 
White's  direction. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan,  which  is  similar  to  the  system 
generally  used  in  auditing  stations,  are  as  follows:  Conductors 
are  required  to  have  in  their  possession  at  all  times  checkable 
evidence  of  the  transportation  of  every  passenger  on  the  train; 
each  train  auditor  carries  a  commission  of  authority  signed  by 
the  operating  vice-president  and  the  general  auditor,  upon  ex- 
hibition of  which  the  conductor  will  permit  him  to  take  and 
examine  all  forms  of  transportation  in  his  possession,  and  the 
records  in  connection  therewith.  The  train  auditors  may  board 
trains  at  any  point,  and  having  made  a  count  ot"  the  passengers 
then  on  the  train,  see  that  all  arc  accounted  for.  Before  leaving 
the  train  the  auditor  fills  out  his  report  showing  the  condition 
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of  the  transportation  and  records,  and  gives  the  conductor  a 
copy  oi  it. 

Tickets  of  ordinary  issue  are  treated  by  the  conductor  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  conductors, 
and  as  far  as  possible  reducing  their  work  in  connection  with 
tickets  honored  but  not  taken  up.  local  tickets  have  been  pro- 
vided, having  conductors'  train  checks,  which  arc  to  be  detached 
by  the  conductor  for  his  run,  the  check  detached  being  accepted 
by  the  train  auditor  as  transportation  for  the  passenger.  Book 
tickets,  on  which  the  destination  is  to  be  written  or  stamped, 
and  some  other  forms  of  local  tickets  are  also  provided  with 
train  checks  to  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  card  tickets. 
Mileage  detachments  and  cash  fare  receipts  arc  handled  as 
usual.  Pass  signature  slips  are  required  of  all  holders  of  annual 
s,  and  of  all  trip  passes  which  arc  not  taken  up  by  the 
The  conductor  is  required  to  show  on  a  form 


FORCE    FEED  LUBRICATOR. 


A  new  design  of  force  feed  lubricator  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  from  McCord  & 
Company,  Chicago,  for  SO  consolidation  locomotives.  The  chief 
improvements  arc  that  the  sight  feed,  the  bleeder  test  and  the 
stroke  regulator  have  been  eliminated  and  the  design  of  the 
driving  shaft  stuffing  boxes  has  been  changed  to  that  shown  in 
the  drawing.  It  was  found  that  with  this  type  of  lubricator 
both  the  sight  feeds  and  the  bleeder  tests  were  not  necessary  and 
that  the  rate  of  oil  supply  could  he  determined  sufficiently  ac- 
curately at  the  outset  so  as  not  to  require  the  need  of  a  stroke 
regulator. 

The  lubricators  previously  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  en- 
gines have  been  operated  from  the  valve  rod  which  propor- 
tioned the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  to  the  travel  of  the 


Four  Feed  Locomotive  Lubricator. 


"Transportation  honored  but  not  taken  up,"  all  tickets  not  pro- 
vided with  a  check  to  detach,  showing  the  initial  point  and  des- 
tination of  ticket,  form  and  number.  It  is  not  expected  that  this 
feature  of  the  plan  will  add  materially  to  the  work  required  by 
conductors  under  previous  conditions,  in  view  of  the  targe  num- 
ber of  tickets  which  will  be  handled  only  by  the  first  and  second 
conductors.  The  duties  of  the  train  auditor  are  simple.  Being 
familiar  with  forms  and  tickets  he  is  able  quickly  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  transportation  and  whether  or  not  the  conductor 
has  his  train  in  proper  shape  for  audit.  The  check  is  made 
absolutely  in  the  open,  thereby  removing  the  odium  that  has 
frequently  been  connected  with  the  checking  of  passenger  trains. 
The  White  Audit  System  has  in  its  employ  30  or  40  men, 
:  it  to  make  frequent  changes  on  the  various  roads. 


valve.  The  new  application  has  a  constant  number  of  strokes 
per  mile,  the  transformer  connecting  arm  being  connected  to 
the  link  at  a  point  6  in.  above  the  link  support.  The  other  end 
of  this  arm  is  connected  to  a  transformer  made  up  of  a  ratchet 
wheel  and  a  system  of  bevel  gears  which  drives  the 
sion  rod.  The  transformer  may  be  located  on  the 
board  or  at  any  convenient  position.  The  transmission  rod 
has  two  universal  joints  and  a  slip  joint  to  allow  for  the  longi- 
tudinal expansion  and  contraction.  Its  construction  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  drawing.  • 

The  two  left  hand  pumps  of  the  lubricator  have  strokes  of 
%  in.,  and  lubricate  the  stoker  and  the  air  pump.  The  two 
right  hand  pumps  have  strokes  of  Yj  in.  and  lubricate  the  steam 
valves.    They  are  capable  of  pumping  against  a  pressure  of 
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3.000  lt;s.  per  *q.  in.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  of 
lubrication  are  the  positive  feed  while  the  engine  is  working, 
the  elimination  of  pressure  in  the  oil  reservoir  which  makes  it 
possible  to  rill  the  lubricator  while  in  full  operation,  economy^ 
in  oil  consumption  as  the  oil  is  only  fed  while  the  engine  is 
running,  no  necessity  for  adjustment  on  (he  part  of  the  engine- 
man  and  the  opportunity  of  forcing  an  additional  supply  of  oil 
to  the  various  hearings  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
This  latter  operation  is  performed  by  a  crank 


lKp,7hd.\  it 
IV.  I. 


Mr.  Hardy's  principal  claim  for  his  arrangement  is  the  saving 
of  time  in  the  despatchcr's  office  and  the  elimination  of  chances 
for  error. 

Instead  of  printing  his  schedules  on  a  separate  sheet,  as  is 
done  on  the  Virginian  Railway,  he  would  print  them  in  red  on 
the  time-table.  By  having  enough  schedules,  showing  suitable 
rates  of  speed,  he  could  us-e  them  for  delayed  passenger  trains. 
For  example,  a  passenger  train  starting  at  6  a.  m.  and  due  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  division  at  8:15  a.  m.,  and  not  being  ready 
to  start  until  6:30.  could  be  run  on  a  red  schedule  so  made  out 
us  to  provide  for  k r in! i m *il>  making  ui i  time  and  reaehing  desti- 
nation on  tone  That  i *  ti'  say.  tin:  r«:<l  schedule  would  pry- 
vide  for  starting  at  6:30  anil  arming  at  }?  :15.  If  the  train  were 
tivt  ready  to  start  unhl  7  o'clock,  the  despateher  would  instruct 


Transmission  Connections  from  Transformer  to  ''V°">< 
Lubricator    Drive  Shaft. 


uxcu'  on  the  i-no  -i  tin-  oitm;>  s-lut'l  within  >:,v  rvio-.  -i  the  m- 
fiilleman 

This  system  <>\  lubrication  has  also  l-ee:i  n-cl  :•,  eonsidrraVc 
extent  for  driving  journals,  and  h  unique  in  tii.s  m  that 

a  pressure  in  the  oil  cavity  may  be  :::nin:;iine<l  suthrit  titr,  l.i^h 
to  raise  the  l>rn»»  from  the  journal  and  thus  injure  a  o 
parativcly  thick  and  perfect  film  of  oil  throughout  the  length 
of  the  journal.  Where  axle  pressures  have  become  so  great 
it  would  seem  that  this  system  of  lubrication  would  become 
a  necessity;  in  fact,  there  are  some  cases  where  before  it  was 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  driving  bearings  from 
hot.  There  arc  about  200  of  these  lubricators  in  serv- 
ice at  the  present  time. 


it-,  "w 

:'  *'s 

W  ' 

/    r        •?  -  V 

V  J- 

SYMBOL    TRAIN  SCHEDULES. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  patent— No.  1.043,696—  that  has  been 
granted  to  E.  A.  Hardy,  of  Calicntc,  Nev.,  which  is  a  division 
terminus  on  the  San  Pedro,  I.os  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.  Mr 
Hardy  says  that  his  scheme  of  schedules  is  the  product  of 
years  of  experience  and  has  the  endorsement  of  well-known 
despatches. 

Readers  of  the  Railuvy  .lze  Gazette  will  recall  an  account, 
published  in  the  issue  of  November  1,  last,  page  840,  describing 
"contingent  schedules"  for  freight  trains,  in  use  on  the  Vir- 
ginian Railway ;  and  also  an  account  of  another  arrangement, 
with  a  similar  purpose,  proposed  by  G.  \V.  Turner,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  issue  of  December  13,  pages  1131  and  1135.  Mr. 
Hardy's  scheme  is  somewhat  similar  to  these.  On  the  Virginian 
Railway  schedules,  made  out  at  uniform  speed,  arc  prescribed 
for  through  freight  trains  once  in  four  hours  throughout  the 
day.  in  each  direction,  to  be  used  if  needed;  and.  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, every  through  freight  train  is  run  on  one  of  these 
schedules,  though  they  arc  not  a  part  of  the  time-table.  When 
no  regular  train  is  due  and  no  contingent  schedule  is  due  for 
four  hours  a  train  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  flagging 
back,  in  case  of  an  unusual  stop.  Mr.  Turner's  proposition  is 
to  have  contingent  schedules  made  out  at  different  rates  of 
speed  so  that  the  dispatcher  can  use  them  for  extra  trains  of 
any  kind;  and  in  both  of  these  plans  the  main  object  is  to  re- 
lieve the  despateher  from  the  necessity  of  sending  schedules  by 
telegraph,  and  thus  saving  his  time  as  well  as  promoting  safely, 


•"•.-(• 

the  conductor  and  engineman  to  use  that  red  schedule  and  run 
thirty  minutes  late  on  it. 

The  principal  rules  relative  to  the  symbol  schedules  are  the 
following : 

Xo  train  will  move  under  any  symbol  unless  directed  by  train 
order.  Regular  trains  moving  under  symbols  will  retain  their 
time  card  rights  unless  otherwise  directed  by  train  order.  Extra 
trains  moving  under  symbols  have  no  right,  other  than  those 
given  them  by  train  order. 

No  rule  of  the  standard  code  has  to  be  changed,  nor  is  there 
any  alteration  in  the  standard  forms  of  train  orders, 


Phoiwf.d  Railroad  sou  Uruguay. — The  plans  of  the  Trans- 
Lrugiiay  Railway,  an  American  company,  have  been  studied  by 
the  Uruguayan  government  officials  and  are  now  ready  for  final 
action  by  the  assembly.  This  road,  which  extends  from  the  east 
coast  of  Uruguay  to  the  northwest  corner,  with  several  subsid- 
iary lines,  and  which  also  has  a  port  at  Atlantica,  capable  of 
sheltering  the  largest  ocean  vessels,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  propositions  ever  submitted  in  Uruguay ;  and  with  the 
very  liberal  guaranties  given,  together  with  the  fact  that  its 
construction  is  largely  the  president's  own  plan  and  wish,  its 
success  is  practically  certain. 

Construction  in  Japan— Work  on  the  Miyaraki  section  of 
the  Kiushu  division  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  sec- 
tion from  Voshimatsu.  on  the  main  line,  to  Kohayashi,  a  distance 
of  1674  miles,  was  opened  in  September,  1912,  and  the  30-mile 
section  from  Kohayashi  to  Yamaguchi  via  Takata-shinden  and 
Miyakonojo  is  expected  to  be  completed  about  one  year  later. 
The  Kagoshima-Scndai  section  irom  the  present  southern 
terminus  of  the  line  via  Higashi-ichiki.  a  distance  of  30  miles, 
will  probably  be  opened  to  traffic  in  March,  1914.  Both  the 
Miyazaki  and  Sendai  branches  will  open  some  new  timber  and 
mining  country—  Consular  Rtport 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to  have  "first  aid"  outfits  carried 
in  all  baggage  cars,  so  that  each  passenger  train  will  carry  two 
separate  outfits,  one  in  the  baggage  car  and  one  on  the  loco- 
motive. 

Seventeen  persons  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  boilers 
of  the  steamboat  James  T.  Staples,  at  Bladen  Springs,  Ala-,  on 
the  Tombigbee  river,  January  9.  Twenty-two  persons  were 
injured. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &■  Potomac  has  notified  the 
governor  of  Virginia  that  it  will  no  longer  contest  the  claim  of 
the  state  for  taxes  which  has  been  in  litigation  for  about  ten 
years.  It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  lack  taxes  now  to  be  paid 
will  be  about  $338,000. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announce*  that  the 
line  between  Stamford.  Conn.,  and  New  Haven,  40  miles,  will 
be  ready  for  electric  propulsion  by  July  1.  next.  With  this 
extension  trains  can  be  hauled  by  electric  locomotives  from 
New  Haven  to  New  York,  74  miles. 

The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  has  replaced  its  colored  male 
cooks  and  waiters  on  dining  cars  with  white  women.  The  new 
waiters  wear  white  dresses  and  they  are  said  to  be  a  success. 
The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  runs  cafe  dining  cars  on  two  trains 
each  way  daily  between  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Charleston.  \V.  Va 

Swift  &  Company,  the  meat  packers,  have  announced  to  their 
employees  that  compensation  for  accidents  and  injuries  will  he 
paid  to  the  firm's  employees  everywhere,  regardless  of  state 
laws.  There  are  fourteen  states  of  the  Union  and  four  prov- 
inces of  Canada  where  laws  of  this  kind  are  in  force  and  where 
Swift  Ss  Company  compensate  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
law*. 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  is  to  reopen  its  line  from  Como 
to  Brcckenridge,  in  compliance  with  the  order  recently  made 
by  the  state  supreme  court ;  but  has  asked  the  court  for  a  stay 
of  the  order  for  30  days,  because  of  the  severe  weather  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  mountains.  An  officer  says  that  it 
is  possible  the  case  will  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  revised 
rule  concerning  the  inspection  of  cars  containing  explosives  when 
transferred  from  one  railroad  to  another.  Cars  must  be  very 
carefully  inspected  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
opening  of  the  doors.  If  the  contents  of  a  car  must  be  inspected 
at  night  electric  flashlights  should  be  used,  and  naked  lights  are 
forbidden. 

The  new  governor  of  Indiana.  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  in  his  in- 
augural address  calls  for  stricter  regulation  of  the  railroads 
and  recommends  the  passage  of  a  public  utilities  law.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  providing  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  present  state  railroad  commission  and  creating  in- 
stead a  public  utilities  commission,  to  have  extensive  powers 
like  those  exercised  by  the  commissions  of  New  York  and  cer- 
tain other  states. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
has  issued  10,000  copies  of  a  circular  addressed  to  alt  transporta- 
tion employees  of  the  road,  reprinting  the  news  item  published  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gastltt  of  January  3,  quoting  a  paper  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Severn,  on  "what  'safety  first'  means  in  the  home,"  which 
won  the  first  priie  in  the  contest  conducted  by  a  safety  commit- 
tee on  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  Employees  of  the  C.  G.  W.  are 
asked  to  hand  the  circulars  to  the  "home  folks." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  reported  the  bill 
carrying  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government  with  an  amendment  to  continue 
the  Commerce  Court  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913.  The  appropriation  bill  of  last  winter  provided 
for  the  court  only  until  March  4.  It  is  believed  that  the  senti- 
ment against  the  court  has  largely  altered  since  last  winter  and 
that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion are  not  now  opposed  to  it. 

At  Sacramento,  Cal..  January  8,  there  was  unveiled  a  bronic 
tablet,  at  Front  and  K  streets,  commemorating  the  fiftieth  an- 


niversary of  the  beginning  ui  work  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  monument  stands  nn  the  spot  where  Governor 
Lcland  Stanford  turned  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  University,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  veteran  railroad  men. 
Trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific  everywhere  were  stopped  for  five 
minutes  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  January  13.  the  grand 
jury  reiiortcd  indictments  against  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Eric,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Grand  Trunk  for  violations  of 
the  interstate  commerce  law.  The  Erie,  indicted  on  51  counts, 
is  charged  with  failure  to  collect  demurrage  on  anthracite  coal, 
during  1910.  1911  and  1912  for  Williams  &  Peters,  sales  agents 
for  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  both  companies  being  owned  by  the  Eric.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  is  charged  with  lAsing  a  coal  yard  to  the  Yates- 
Lehigh  Coal  Company  for  $250  a  year  when  the  fair  rental 
would  be  $1,600  a  year  The  New  York  Central  is  indicted  on 
charges  of  not  collecting  demurrage. 

A  man  who  robbed  the  city  ticket  office  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  last  Saturday, 
holding  up  the  agent  with  a  revolver,  told  the  agent  that  he 
was  the  same  person  who  had  robbed  the  city  ticket  office  of 
the  Eric,  at  Cleveland,  the  day  before;  and  he  left  at  Pitts- 
burgh the  keys  of  the  Cleveland  office.  At  Cleveland  he  told 
the  agent  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  robbed  the  office  of 
the  same  road  on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  near  Thirty-third 
street,  on  January  3.  At  Cleveland  the  robber  tied  the  agent 
to  a  chair.  At  all  three  places  he  got  considerable  sums  of 
money.  At  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  the  13th.  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar robbery  of  an  office  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  police 
officers  believe  the  robber's  statement  is  true. 

Two  officers  of  the  Erie  road  have  been  arrested  and  attach- 
ments issued  for  two  others  for  tearing  up  2,000  ft.  of  the  tracks 
oi  the  Cincinnati.  Bluffton  &  Chicago  at  Simpson,  six  mile*  from 
Huntington,  Ind.  A.  Burgett  and  C  J.  Rist  were  held  on 
charges  of  contempt  of  court  and  released  on  bond.  Attach- 
ments were  issued  for  T.  Mackrell,  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago division,  and  J.  Burke,  of  Cleveland,  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way.  The  Cincinnati,  Bluffton  &  Chicago  extends 
from  Huntington  to  Portland,  Ind.,  and  is  being  operated  under 
a  receivership.  About  a  year  ago  Erie  workmen  tore  up  some 
of  the  road's  tracks  and  an  injunction  was  issued  forbidding 
them  to  interfere  with  the  line,  which  the  Erie  asserts  was  built 
on  its  right  of  way.  The  C.  B.  &  C.  admits  using  the  Erie  right 
of  way,  but  claims  that  it  was  justified  by  contract. 

"Safety  First"  is  the  title  of  a  display  advertisement  published 
by  President  Mellcn,  of  the  New  Haven  road,  last  week. 
Prefacing  the  statement  with  the  remark  that  no  railroad 
in  the  country  is  fully  equipped  with  No.  20  crossovers  and  that 
he  has  ordered  the  material  for  the  half  millioa  dollar  expendi- 
ture that  will  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Connecticut  com- 
mission's order  (to  establish  long  crossovers),  he  says  that, 
beginning  probably  February  2,  the  schedules  of  some  of  the 
passenger  trains  will  be  lengthened  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
stops  which  arc  necessary  at  short  crossovers  under  the  com- 
mission's order.  The  New  Haven  recognizes  that  its  main  line 
should  be  the  safest  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  rebuild- 
ing and  electrification  carried  on  during  the  past  two  years  have 
been  accomplished  with  safely.  Mr.  Mellen  asks  the  newspapers 
to  suspend  their  criticism  until  he  can  make  the  changes  now 
undertaken,  as  criticism  has  possibilities  of  demoralisation  in 
the  personnel. 

Clerks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  the  num- 
ber, it  is  said,  of  1,600,  have  secured  an  increase  of  pay.  Last 
week  it  was  said  that  they  were  taking  a  strike  vote,  but  the 
committee  in  charge  reported  Saturday  night  that  a  compro- 
mise had  been  reached.  The  men  affected  appear  to  be  thxsc 
in  the  general  offices  and  at  the  larger  stations.  The  most  im- 
portant concession  which  has  been  made  to  the  men  is  an  in- 
crease of  15  cents  a  day  to  all  now  drawing  less  than  $25  a  week 
and  establishing  the  minimum  rate  per  day  at  $2.  All  clerks 
who  have  been  in  the  service  one  year  get  one  week's  vacation 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  Those  who  have  served  more  than  two 
yenrs  get  10  days,  and  all  who  have  worked  more  than  tive  years 
will  have  two  weeks  each  year.    On  each  point  the  company  met 
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the  man  about  halfway.  The  minimum  which  the 
was.  $2.25  a  day,  and  they  got  $2,  which  is  a  substantial 
over  the  present  minimum  of  $175.  The  vacation  schedule  is 
practically  what  was  asked.  The  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day 
was  refused,  but  the  other  sections  of  the  adjustment  are  said 
by  the  men  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  is  to  begin  civil  proceedings 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  against  certain  anthracite  car- 
riers. The  suit  will  be  directed  against  the  so-called  minor  com- 
binations of  coal  carrying  roads  and  coal  companies  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields,  charges  against  which  were  dismissed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  without  prejudice  in  its  recent  decision  because  they 
were  held  to  have  been  improperly  incorporated  in  the  govern- 
ment's original  general  bill  against  the  "trust."  By  direction  of 
the  Attorney-General,  J.  C.  McReynolds  has  been  studying  for  sev- 
eral weeks  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  upon  con- 
ditions in  the  hard  coal  fields,  and  he  has  recommended  pursuing 
the  matter  further.  The  combinations  referred  to  arc  those  al- 
leged to  have  been  created  in  1898  by  the  absorption  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  by  the  Erie;  in  1901  by  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  Reading  Company,  which  owned  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railway  and  a  coal  company  by  a  similar  name, 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  with  its  coal  companies;  in  1899 
by  the  acquisition  by  the  Erie  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  projecting  a  new  railroad,  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  &  Kingston. 

Electric  Railway  Statistics  for  1912. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  from 
official  sources  show  that  the  mileage  of  new  electrical  track 
built  and  placed  in  operation  during  1912,  including  portions  of 
steam  railways  electrified,  was  950.29  miles  as  compared  with 
1.191.58  miles  in  1911.  The  total  new  track  for  1912  is  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1909.  The  total  number  of  electric 
railway  cars  ordered  during  the  year  was  6,001,  as  compared 
with  4,015  in  1911.  The  total  includes  4.531  city  passenger  cars. 
783  interurban  passenger  cars  and  687  freight  and  miscellaneous 


Unfilled  Tonnage  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows 


that  on  December  31.  1912.  the  unfilled  tonnage  was  7.932,164 
tons  as  compared  with  7,852,883  tons  on  November  30.  1912.  an 
increase  of  79,281  tons.  The  unfilled  tonnage  on  October  31. 
1912,  was  7.594,381  tons;  on  September  30,  1912,  6,551,507  tons; 
and  on  December  31,  1911,  5,084,761  tons.  The  increase  in  De- 
cember was  just  about  what  had  been  expected,  so  it  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  The  unfilled  tonnage  on  December  31,  1912. 
has  been  exceeded  only  three  times,  namely,  March  31.  1907, 
when  there  were  8.043,858  tons;  on  December  31,  1906.  when 
there  were  8.489,718  tons;  and  September  30,  1906.  when  there 
7.936.884 


The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  New  York  has  continued  its  in- 
vestigation into  the  affairs  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  but  the  daily  papers  now  give  this  news  in  two-inch 
items.  Congress  has  definitely  decided  to  take  no  action  in  this 
matter.   The  following  is  from  the  Hartford  Times: 

"We  have  read  the  message  of  Governor  Haines  to  the  Maine 
Legislature  and  it  is  as  silent  in  regard  to  any  popular  grievances 
against  the  management  of  railroads  in  Maine  as  is  the  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut.  We  have  also  noted 
the  message  of  Governor  Fletcher  of  Vermont  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  we  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  evidence  of  popular  hostility  to  railroad  management. 

"Here  arc  three  of  the  New  England  states,  therefore,  in  which 
the  campaign  of  attack  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroad  and  its  allied  New  England  lines  has  no  official 
encouragement.  The  situation  in  New  Hampshire  is  practically 
the  same,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  central  and  western 
Massachusetts  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  practically  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  letting  Mr  Mellen  go  forward  to  develop  the 
[electric]  railway  facilities  of  that  state  on  a  broad  and  generous 
plan.  This  plan  has  now  received  the  official  indorsement  of  a 
legislative  committee  which  has  spent  six  months  in  studying 
the  subject. 


"Practically  the  whole  outcry  against  the  New  Haven  road  in 
New  England  comes  from  the  two  cities  of  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, In  Providence  there  is  resentment  against  the  New  Haven 
because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  Palmer-Providence  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  In  Boston 
the  opposition  is  really  confined  to  a  very  few  people  and  is 
largely  personal  in  its  nature— that  is,  it  comes  from  people  who 
find  personal  profit  in  engaging  in  it.  This  little  group  of  law- 
yers and  politicians  who  carry  on  the  crusade  against  New 
England's  railroad  interests  will  presently  be  exposed  in  all  their 
littleness  and  their  nakedness,  and  the  consequence  of  this  ex- 
posure will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  all  these  six 


Mileage  of  Road*  Block  Signaled. 

The  table  given  below,  which  is  made  up  from  that  published 
in  our  statistical  number  (December  27,  page  1267),  shows  all 
railroads,  over  twenty  miles  long,  appearing  in  that  table,  on 
which  the  block  system  is  used  for  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
total  length  of  road  used  for  passenger  traffic.  A  correspondent 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  short  table  of 
this  kind  which  was  published  in  our  statistical  number  on  page 
1238,  we  did  not  state  that  the  figures  were  from  a  statement 
made  a  year  ago,  and  that,  therefore,  it  does  not  correctly  show 
the  situation  at  the  present  time.  The  table  now  given  shows 
percentages  as  of  January  1,  1913. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   100      N.  V.  Central  4  H.  R 

Bessemer  4  Lake  Erie   97 

Buffalo.  R.ich.  4  Pitts   100 

Chesapeake  4  Ohio   98 

Chicago,  B.  4  Quincr   97 

Chicago,  IntL  4  Louisv.lle   100 

Chicago,  M.  4  Puget  Sound...  97 

Cornwall  4  Lebanon   I0O 

Delaware,  U  &  Western   77 

Durham  4  Southern   100 

F'ie,.   77 

Chicago  &  Eras;  Columbus  & 
Erie:  Erie  &  Jersey;  dene- 

we  River    100 

and  Ti  unk    :  IX) 

Uh.Kh   Valley    100 

Monnriifahcla  

Y.  ft  Long  liranch .......  . 


100 

1  UL 

100 

100 

11 


N.  V.  Central  4  H. 

Lake  Erie  4  W  

Lake  Shore  4  M.  S. ... 
Michigan  Central  ..... 
Pittsburgh  4  Lake  Erie. 
New  York,  Phila.  4  N ... 

Norfolk  4  Western  

Pennsylvania — 

(All  east  of  Pittsburgh)   100 

Pennsylvania  Co   77 

Pitts.  C.  C.  4  St.  L   80 

Quincy.  Omaha  4  K.  C   100 

Queen  4  C— 

Cincinnati,  N.  O.  4  T.  P  ..  100 

Richmond.  F.  4  P   100 

St.  Louis  4  S.  F. — 

Orange  4  N.  W   100 

Wabash    96 

Washington  Southern    100 

Washington  W.  P.  Co   100 

The  reader  will  understand  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  single 
track  lines  here  shown  the  companies  report  that  the  block 
system  is  not  used  regularly  for  freight  train  movements,  where 
no  passenger  train  is  involved.  As  compared  with  completely 
signaled  roads,  these  companies  may  perhaps  be  said  to  enjoy 
in  this  table  a  better  standing  than  they  are  entitled  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  other  roads,  as,  for  example,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  their  controlled  lines,  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  table  at  all.  have  a  large  mileage  of  road 
equipped  with  automatic  signals;  but  they  have  also  a  large 
mileage  of  roads  carrying  a  light  traffic,  not  block  signaled, 
which  reduces  their  percentages. 


Large  Figures. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission.  First  Dis- 
trict, announces  that  both  of  the  transportation  companies  which 
are  to  operate  the  dual  system  of  rapid  transit  in  New  York 
City  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  lines, 
have  filed  applications  for  the  approval  of  bond  issues  needed 
to  finance  the  project.  The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany proposes  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $170,000,000. 
Its  petition  states  that  the  company  has  made  a  contract  with 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  issue 
at  93ji  and  accrued  interest.  At  this  rate  the  company  wants 
permission  to  issue  5  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1966,  sufficient 
to  rai*e  $150,797,500.  Of  this  amount  the  company  will  use 
$74,000,000  in  cash  for  its  contribution  toward  the  construction 
of  new  subways  and  subway  extensions  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  the  same;  $16,154,000  to  pay  for  the  extension, 
and  $10,800,000  for  third-tracking  of  its  elevated  lines;  $34.66K,900 
to  refund  all  outstanding  bonds;  $15,000,000  to  pay  off  outstand- 
ing short  term  notes,  and  $174,600  to  be  reserved  to  pay  off 
outstanding  liens  on  real  estate. 

The  Brookhn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  through  the  New  York 
Municipal  Railway  Corporation,  which  was  formed  to  enter 
into  the  proposed  contract  with  the  city,  desires  to  issue  $100,- 
000,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
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$65,000,000  to  be  issued  immediately.  Of  the  proceeds  the  com- 
pany is  to  apply  $13,500,000  toward  the  cost  of  construction  of 
new  subways  and  subway  extensions;  $1,000,000  to  pay  for  the 
proposed  connection  between  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  and 
the  Broadway  subway  at  Canal  street;  $26,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment ;  $6,500,000  for  the  construction  of  additional 
tracks  on  its  elevated  railroads;  $8,000,000  for  the  extension  of 
such  elevated  railroads,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  reconstruction 
of  these  lines. 

The  Popular  Parcel  Pott. 

The  postmaster-general  has  issued  a  statement  showing  that 
the  number  of  parcel  post  packages  sent  through  50  leading 
post  offices  during  the  first  week  of  the  new  service  was  nearly 
two  million.  As  the  fifty  cities  making  the  reports  handle  about 
half  the  postal  business  of  the  United  States  it  is  estimated 
that  between  3.000,000  and  4,000,000  parcel  post  packages  were 
mailed  from  January  1  to  January  7.  New  York  sent  448,000, 
and  Chicago  438.000  packages;  Boston,  174,000;  Philadelphia, 
147,000;  St.  Louis.  145,000;  Jersey  City,  60.000;  Detroit,  45,000; 
Baltimore,  42.000;  Cincinnati,  37,OUO,  and  San  Francisco,  35,000. 

The  statement  says  that  the  packages  were  received, 
despatched  and  delivered  without  confusion  or  delay.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  the  postmaster-general  was  obliged  to  use  prac- 
tically the  entire  appropriation  of  $750,000  allowed  by  Congress, 
and  he  asks  for  another  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  volume  of  packages  mailed  by  the  parcel  post  service 
continues  to  increase.  Postmaster  Edward  M.  Morgan,  of  New 
York  City,  announced  that  for  the  24  hours  beginning  with 
midnight  January  7,  and  ending  at  midnight  January  8,  a  total 
of  105,547  packages  were  mailed  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  as  follows: 

At  Central  PoM  Office   23,940 

At  Grand  Ccnlral  Simian   16,180 

At  Pennsylvania  Terminal   13,9.12 

At  branch  stations   51.495 

Total    105,547 

Number  of  packages  Insured   2,062 

Total  number  of  parcels  delivered   21,268 

Of  which: 

Delivered  by  carrier   1.711 

Delivered  by  wagon    19.557 

The  first  claim  for  damaRe  was  filed  at  New  York,  January 
9,  for  a  negative,  10  x  12,  which  was  broken  in  transit  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.  It  was  valued  at  $5,  but  the 
nt  had  insured  it  for  $50,  at  a  cost  of  10  cents. 


The  Firemen'*  Demand  for  Higher  Pay. 

The  efforts  of  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Ncill  to  find  a  ground  for 
arbitration  between  the  eastern  roads  and  their  firemen,  have 
failed,  after  a  week  of  conference,  and  Mr.  Carter,  the  leader  of 
the  firemen,  announced  on  Wednesday  that  they  would  at  once 
vote  on  empowering  the  officers  of  the  brotherhood  to  order  a 
strike.  The  railroad  stood  out  for  an  arbitration  board  of  seven 
men,  while  the  firemen  insisted  on  following  the  federal  medi- 
ation law  which  provides  for  a  board  of  three  men.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  the  number  of  arbitrators,  the  only  reason  made 
public  by  the  firemen  to  sustain  their  position  is  that  in  an  ar- 
bitration conducted  voluntarily  and  not  under  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress there  is  no  way  to  exclude  false  testimony  or  to  punish 
perjury. 

Surpriee  Teet*  on  the  New  Haven. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  issued  a  new 
order  in  regard  to  surprise  tests  of  cngincmcn,  and  the  require- 
ments, as  outlined  in  the  order,  arc  printed  in  the  Locomotive 
Engineers'  Journal.  Mr.  Stone,  grand  chief  engineer  of  the 
brotherhood,  criticises  some  of  these  tests  as  dangerous.  He 
refers  particularly  to  turning  switch  lights  so  as  to  indicate  red 
when  an  engincman  is  approaching  the  switch  at  high  speed. 
Enginemen  in  such  circumstances,  he  says,  have  troubles  enough 
already.  The  New  Haven  road  requires  these  tests  to  be  made 
only  where  the  engineman  will  have  a  long  view  of  the  switch 
light;  but  Mr.  Stone  says  that  a  road  in  the  west,  a  few  years 
ago,  tried  this  method  and,  within  a  few  months,  it  was  found 
that  local  officers  making  such  tests  selected  the  worst  places 
that  they  could  find.  After  two  men  had  been  injured  by  jump- 
ing off  engines  it  was  discontinued.   Mr.  Stone  calls  for  national 


legislation  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  test  enginemen  in  the 
way  described. 

Among  the  things  to  be  done  to  test  men  on  the  New  Haven 
road  are  the  following:  Train  orders  improperly  made  out; 
clearance  blanks  improperly  made  out;  train  orders  improperly 
repeated;  markers  improperly  displayed;  wrong  whistle-signal 
given  to  come  in;  fixed  signals  clear  with  red  flag  in  tower; 
lights  removed  from  signals;  blade  removed  from  signal;  signal 
arms  half  way  between  stop  and  clear ;  train  order  signals  turned 
to  the  stop  position  after  the  engine  has  passed;  block  signal  at 
clear  when  passed  and  then  changed  to  stop,  while  work  is 
being  done  at  the  station ;  and  changing  of  switch  light  to  show 
red  instead  of  green. 

Holiday  Travel  at  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  compiled  the  following 

figures  showing  the  large  amount  of  passenger  traffic  handled 

in  and  out  of  the  new  passenger  terminal  in  Chicago,  Friday, 

December  20,  and  Saturday,  December  21,  1912. 

ranger*  handled  through  Terminal,  Friday.  Dec.  20.  .  51.127 
Passengers  handled  through  Terminal.  Saturday,  Dec.  21  54.489 

Friday.  Dec.  20,  regular  sleepers  (standard)   44 

I  riday.  Dec.  SO,  regular  sleepers  (tourist)   5 

Total  number  o(  regular  sleeping  cars   49 

F.stra  sleepers  handled  (standard)   23 

F.mra  tlecpcrs  handled  (tourist)   1 

Total  number  of  sleeper*  handled  out  of  Terminal, 

Friday.  Dec.  20   73 

Saturday,  Dee.  21,  regular  sleepers  (standard)   44 

Saturday,  Dee.  21.  regular  sleepers  (tourUt)   5 

Total  number  of  regular  sleeping  ears   49 

Number  of  extra  standard  sleepers  handled   14 

Total  number  of  sleepers  handled,  Dec.  21   63 

Regular  number  of  parlor  cars  out  of  Chicago   28 

Regulor  number  of  parlor  cars  into  Chicago   2» 

Extra  parlor  cars  into  Chicago,  Friday,  Dec.  20   15 

Of  these  IS  there  were  7  from  Madison  (students)  and  4 
from  Milwaukee. 

Proper  Basil  for  Mall  Pay. 

Tlic  present  plan  of  compensation  has  never  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Government,  but  has  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  railways  by  reason  of  infrequent  weighing;  absence  of  pay 
for  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  space  occupied  as  traveling  post 
offices;  the  performance,  without  pay,  of  side  and  terminal  mes- 
senger service,  and  the  unjustifiable  reduction  in  pay  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  2.  1907,  supplemented  by  Order  No.  412 
of  the  Fostniaster-Gcneral.  changing  the  divisor. 

The  present  law  is  based  upon  correct  principles,  but  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide — 

(a)  For  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  in  every  other  item  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Tost  Office  Department,  the  railroads' 
pay  has  been  singled  out  as  the  one  element  in  these  operations 
for  concentration  of  economies.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads  have  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  requirements  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
steel  cars,  and  a  general  increase  in  cost  characteristic  of  all 
business  operations. 

(b)  For  annual  weighings,  and  a  definite  and  just  method  for 
ascertaining  daily  average  weights.  The  railroads  must  provide 
car  space  and  facilities  for  the  maximum  weight  offered  at  any 
time,  yet  they  are  paid  only  for  the  average  weight  carried.  The 
Postmaster-General's  order  covering  the  divisor  has  unfairly 
reduced  this  average.  The  parcel  post  will  take  from  the  express 
service  traffic  for  which  the  railroad  companies  now  receive 
compensation  transferring  it  to  the  mail  service;  no  pro- 
vision for  payment  to  the  railroad  companies  for  the  increased 
tonnage  to  be  handled  in  mail  cars,  although  such  provision  was 
made  for  the  star  routes  and  the  city  wagon  service. 

(c)  For  pay  for  apartment  cars  on  some  basts  that  will  com- 
pensate for  the  service.  The  Postmaster-General  lias  recognized 
the  justice  of  such  a  change. 

(d)  For  a  fair  allowance  to  the  railroads  for  the  side  and 
terminal  messenger  service.  The  necessity  for  this  is  also  em- 
phasized by  the  establishment  of  the  parcel  post  which  will 
undoubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  service. 

(e)  That  all  rates  of  pay  should  be  definite  and  not  subject 
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to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Other  inequities  exist  under  the  present  law,  but  art  due  to  the 
administrative  .methods  rather  than  to  the  law  itself.— Commillte 
on  Mail  Pay.  R.  Peters,  Chairman, 


Judge  Archbald  Found  Guilty. 

Robert  VV.  Archbald,  of  Scranton,  Pa  ,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  United  States  Commerce  Court,  and  for  twenty-nine  years 
a  judge  in  state  and  federal  courts,  was,  on  January  13,  found 
guilty  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  '"high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors"; was  stripped  of  his  office  and  forever  disqualified 
from  holding  positions  of  public  honor  or  public  trust  This 
conviction  is  the  result  of  the  trial  that  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  several  months. 

On  five  of  the  thirteen  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Judge  Archbald  was  found  guilty. 
On  the  first  charge  the  vote  was  guilty.  68  to  5,  and  Senators 
Hum  ham.  Penrose.  Oliver.  Paynter  and  Catron  were  the  only 
members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  to  support  Archbald.  The 
first  five  charges  were  as  follows : 

First— That  Judge  Archbald  influenced  officers  of  the  Eric 
Railroad,  then  a  litigant  in  his  court,  to  grant  him  a  favorable 
option  on  its  share  of  the  Katydid  culm  dump,  near  Scranton. 

Second— That  he  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  between  the 
Marion  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  and  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad  of  a  case  then  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  a  basis  that  would  have 
given  him  a  share  of  the  fee  earned  by  George  M.  Watson,  at- 
for  the  Marion  Coal  Company.    On  this  he 


Third— That  he  attempted  to  influence  the  Lehigh  Valley- 
Railroad  Company  to  relinquish  a  lease  on  "Packer  No.  3," 
near  Shenandoah,  so  that  he  might  lease  it  on  favorable  terms 
from  the  Girard  estate,  of  Philadelphia.  Convicted. 

Fourth— That  Judge  Archbald  secured  from  Helm  Bruce, 
attorney  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  private  letters 
and  arguments  to  sustain  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  railroad 
in  a  suit  before  the  Commerce  Court  Convicted. 

Fifth-That  Judge  Archbald  influenced  officers  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  grant  a  lease 
on  a  coal  property  to  Frederick  Wamke,  for  which  service 
Warnkc  gave  him  a  note  for  $500.  Convicted. 

On  the  remaining  eight  charges  the  vote  was  less  than  two- 
thirds,  and  so  did  not  result  in  conviction.  These  had  to  do 
with  trying  to  influence  officers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  buy  an 
interest  in  coal  lands,  accepting  gifts  from  litigants  and  appoint- 
ing a  railroad  attorney  a  jury  commissioner. 

The  President-Elect  and  the  Labor  Unions. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature,  delivered  this  week,  again  calls  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  abolishing  large  numbers  of  grade  cross- 
ings in  the  state.  Recognising  the  great  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  such  improvements  he  says : 

"No  invariable  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  not  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  impossible  situations  and  the  eventual  interference  of 
the  courts.  The  proper  solution  of  this  very  difficult  matter  is 
to  empower  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  to  order 
the  abolition  of  such  grade  crossing  in  such  ways  and  at  such  a 
rate  as  will  adjust  their  orders  to  each  particular  case  and  set  of 
circumstances." 

And  the  governor  again  calls  for  a  full-crew  law,  apparently 
in  disregard  of  the  temperate  utterances  of  the  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  last  year  ( F<atlu-oy  Age  Gazette,  February'  16,  p. 
275).  He  says:  "Permit  me  to  urge  another  piece  of  legislation 
which  seems  to  me  essential  both  to  the  safety  of  travel  and  to 
the  fair  protection  of  certain  classes  of  railway  employees.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  full-crew  bill,  whose  failure  to  pass  the 
last  legislature  was  so  much  deplored  by  all  who  had  noted  its 
introduction  and  its  significance.  It  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence that  railway  trains  which  pass  through  the  state  should 
be  manned  by  adequate  crews;  and  to  me,  for  one,  it  is  a  matter 
of  chagrin  that  they  should  now  carry'  smaller  crews  through 
New  Jersey  than  through  Pennsylvania,  This  is  a  matter  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  If  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  han- 
dled in  an  act,  it  might  also  very'  well  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  Public  Utility  Commissioners  by  addition  to  their  powers." 


Exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association,  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  March 
15  to  21,  inclusive.  Both  the  Coliseum  and  the  First  Regiment 
Armory  have  been  leased  to  provide  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  space,  and  although  it  is  yet  several  weeks 
before  the  exhibition  will  be  held,  most  of  the  space  has  been 
allotted. 

All  railway  officials  who  would  be  interested  in  the  exhibit 
will  this  year  receive  a  special  invitation  in  the  form  of  the 
association's  year  book,  published  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
3,000  copies  of  which  will  be  distributed  among  all  classes  of 
railway  officials. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  exhibitors  who  have  reserved 
space : 

Adam*  a  Westlakc  Co,,  Chicago. 
Ajax  Forge  Co,.  Chicago. 

American  Guard  Kail  Fastener  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Co.,  Chicago. 

American  Loch  Nut  Co.,  Chicago. 

American  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

American  Steel  4  Wire  Co..  Chicago. 

American  Valve  &  Meter  Coy  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Vulcanised  Fibre  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Asphalt  Ready  Rooting  Co.,  New  York. 

Associated  Manufacturers'  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Atlas  Preservative  Co.  of  America,  New  York. 

Harbcy.  F.  A.,  boston.  Mass. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co..  New  York. 

Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 

Rinsing,  Louis.  Jackson,  Micb. 

Bowser  it  Co.,  S.  K.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Brach  Supply  Co..  L.  S..  New  York. 

Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Buda  Co..  Harvey,  111. 

Buyers'  index  Co.,  Chicago. 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Carey  Co..  Philip.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Carpenter  ft  Co.,  Geo.  B..  Chicago. 

Chicago  Bridge  ft  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Steel  Railway  Tie  Co.,  Chicago. 

Qevcland  Frog  &  Crossing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Clyde  Iron  Works,  Duluth.  Minn. 

Commercial  Acetylene_  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Co.,  Chicago, 

Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 

Conley  Frog  *  Switch  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cook's  Standard  Tool  Co.,  Kalamaloo.  Mich. 

Crerar.  Adams  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

Curtain  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

D.  ft  A.  Post  Mold  Co..  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 

Dcs  Moines  Bridge  ft  Iron  Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Detroit  Graphite  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  Switch  Lock  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

DickitiM.it,  Paul,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Diewgcn  Co.,  Eugene,  Chicago. 

Dllwoith.  Porter  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Ta. 

Dixon  Ciucible  Co.,  Joseph,  Chicago. 

Droiive  Co.,  G.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Duplex  Mrtals  Co.,  New  York. 

E.  D.  E.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enstcrn  Granite  Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 
Edison,  Thorns*  A.,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Edison  Storage  Buttrry  Co.,  Orange.  N.  J. 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Chicago. 
Fairbanks,  Mnr>e  fit  Co..  Chicago. 
Fairmont  Machine  Co..  Fairmont,  Minn. 
Federal  Signal  Co..  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Foster.  Frank  M.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  S.  Y. 
General  Railwav  Signal  Co..  Chicago. 
Hall  Switch  or  Signal  Co..  Chicago. 
Hart  Steel  Co..  Elyria.  Obi- 
Haves  Track  Appliance  Co 
Hohart  Allfree  Co.,  Chicago. 
Hubbard  ft  Co,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Indianapolis  Switch  &  Frog  Co. 
Inland  Steel  Co..  Chicago. 

International  Harvester  Co,  of  America,  Chicago. 
International  Steel  Tic  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Iowa  Gale  Co.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
l.,hni-Manville  Co.,  H.  W.,  New  York. 
Jordan  Co.,  O.  F.,  Chicago, 
jr-vce  Cridland  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio. 
KMSMSoo  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Kalamaioo.  Mich. 
Kenniemt  Co.,  Chicago. 

Kerne  Inrulated  Wire  ft  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 
KeiifTi)  &  Esaer  Co.,  Chicago. 
Key«t.,ne  Driller  Co.,  Chicago. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Lehntl  Co.,  Chicago. 
Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co., 
I.orain  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
Lufkin  Rule  Co.,  Sajtlr.aw.  Mich. 
I.utJton's  Srns  Co..  Duvld,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
LutaLockwood  Manufacturing  Co..  Aldene,  N.  J. 
Ma«»ey  Co,,  C.  F-.  Chicago. 
McFarlane  Manufacturing  Co..  St.  Paul, 
McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
IfaeXacV  The  Railway  &  Supi.lvmetl  *  V 
Morden  Frog  ft  Crossing  Co  Chicago. 
Mudge  ft  Co..  Burton  W  .  Chicago. 
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M.  W.  Supply  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Naliunal  Carbon  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  Electric  Specialty  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
National  Lock  Washer  Co..  Chicago. 
National  Malleable  Castings  Co..  Chicago. 
■  ational  Surface  Guard  Co.,  Chuacu. 


N 

ML 

Nichols  ft  Brother,  Ceo.  P..  Chicago. 
North  Western  Construction  Co.,  New  York. 


Ogle  Co 
Okonite 


Construction  Co.,  Chicago, 
ite  Co.,  New  York. 
O'Malley-Reare  Valve  Co.,  Chicago. 
Otis  Co.,  Spencer,  Chicago. 
Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
P.  ft  M.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Patterson  Co.,  W.  W.,  Pituburgh,  Pa. 
Pease  Co.,  C  F.,  Chicago. 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa. 
Packtt  List  of  Railroad  OKctols,  New  York. 
Pottei-Wir.alow  Co.,  Chicago. 
Q.  ft  C.  Co..  New  Vork. 
Kail  Joint  Co.,  New  York. 
Railroad  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 
Railway  List  Co.,  Chicago. 
Kmitoay  and  Enginnring  /fetirtr,  Chicago. 
Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn.  N.  Y. 
Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.,  Maaaillon,  Ohio. 
Kichards'Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.,  Aurora,  III. 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sanitary  Bunk  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Signal  Accessories  Co.,  New  York. 
Simmoas-Boardman  Publishing  Co..  New  York. 
Snow  Construction  Co.,  T.  VV\,  Chicago. 
Southern  Railway  Supply  Co..  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
Standard  Asphalt  It  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago. 
Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio. 
Steel  Railway  Tie  It  Appliance  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
Tenipleton,  Kenly  It  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 
Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Col,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 
Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Union  Draft  Gear  Co.,  Chicago. 
Union  Iron  Worka,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co.,  Chicago. 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine  ft  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  111, 
Verona  Tool  Works,  Chicago. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago. 
Wharton,  Jr..  It  Co..  Win.,  Inc.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SSHwaj  ttrgtvr' Co'  °" 

Central  Railway  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Railway  Club  was  held  in 
Buffalo  on  Thursday,  January  9.  At  the  professional  session 
in  the  afternoon  Arthur  Hale  presented  a  paper  on  Freight  Car 
Tactics.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President.  VV.  F.  Jones,  general  storekeeper.  New  York 
Central;  first  vice-president,  W.  Elmer,  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  Pennsylvania ;  second  vice-president,  H.  C.  Man- 
chester, superintendent  of  motive  power,  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western ;  third  vice-president,  E.  J.  Devans,  superintendent, 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  Executive  members :  E.  M. 
Tewkesbury  (So,  Buffalo  R.  R.) ;  George  A.  Bowman  (B.  R. 
&  P.);  and  E.  P.  Mooncy  (Ingcrsoll  Rand  Company).  Secre- 
tary-treasurer, H.  D.  Vuught. 

During  the  evening  the  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler.  H.  H.  Vreeland  of  New  York  acted  as  toastmasler,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Arthur  Hale,  A.  J.  Grymcs,  manager 
marine  department  of  the  Erie,  and  William  McClcllan,  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district. 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturer!  Association. 

The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers  Association  has  issued 
circular  No.  1.  giving  detailed  information  concerning  the  ex- 
hibit arrangements  for  the  Master  Mechanics  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  conventions,  which  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  next  June.  The  exhibits  will  again  be  on  Young's  Million 
Dollar  Pier,  and  87,361  sq.  ft.  of  exhibit  space  has  been  pro- 
vided, an  increase  of  5,597  sq.  ft.  The  price  of  space  is  40  cents 
per  sq.  ft.,  as  usual.  Space  will  be  assigned  on  February  11, 
1913,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary.  J.  D.  Conway,  Oliver  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

International    Refrigeration  Exposition. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  holding  of  an  ex- 
position of  refrigeration  in  connection  with  the  third  annual  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Refrigeration  in  September,  at  Chi- 
cago. The  exposition  will  be  held  in  the  amphitheater  at  Forty- 
second  and  Halstcd  streets,  and  will  include  exhibits  of  the 
various  devices  pertaining  to  refrigeration,  as  well  as  refrigerator 
cars  and  refrigerating  machinery. 


Railway  Business.  Association. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association  in  the 
second  week  in  December  inMead  of  in  the  third  week,  as  was 
done  last  year,  because  some  of  the  members  and  guests,  es- 
pecially from  the  West,  found  it  difficult  to  attend  the  dinner  in 
New  York  and  get  home  in  time  for  Christmas. 


At  the 


Cleveland  Engineering  Society. 

...       ...w.Jig  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  held  on 

January  14,  James  L.  Stuart,  constructing  engineer.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa,,  presented  a  paper  on  Business  Methods  in  Construction 
\\  ork. 


Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Railway  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  be  held  January  24,  W.  M.  Prall,  superintendent 
of  car  service,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  will  present  a  paper 
on  Terminal  Service. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Engineering  Society  will 
be  held  January  21-22,  at  Topeka.  Kan.  T.  J,  Strickler,  Topeka, 
is  secretary. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Th*  following  hst  givit  nmmts  of 
molting!,  and  plat  is  of  melting. 


of  nirt  or 


A»  Buu  Association.— F.  M  NeUis.  51  State  St.,  Boston.  Mas*.  Con- 
vention, May  6-9,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

AataaicAM  Assoclat 
ton,  Mass. 

^"'Hc^XCw*York0'  Gl"*3"L  P*""""  *»»  TtCKST  Acn.ts.-W.  C. 

AaiaaiCAH  Association  or  Feeigrt  Agent*.— R.  O.  Wells.  East  St.  Louis. 

111.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Amxbican   Association  or  Raiukmb  Svpesintsniisnts,— E.  H. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Jd  Friday  of  March  and  C 
Ambbican  F.lecteic  Railway  Association. — H.  C.  Donecker   29  W 

St.,  New  York.  ' 


Herman, 


„  Ej-acra icAL  Railway  hUnurArrraiai'  Assoc— George  Keegan. 
165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc. 
Amesican  Railway  Association— W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St;  New  York. 

Next  meeting.  May  21,  New  York. 
Ahbicax  Railway  Biiooa  ah»  Building  Association— C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  ft 

N.  W.,  Chicago.    Convention.  October  21-22,  1912,  Montreal. 
Abeeican   Railway   Enginbsbino  Association— E.   H.   Fritch,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    Convention,  March  18-20,  1913,  Chicago. 
AatsaiCAH  Railway  Mast  is  Mechanics'  Association, — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old 
Colony  building.  Chicago.   Convention,  June  1 1-13,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Akebican  Railway  Tom.  Foeeheh's  Association—A.  R.  Davis  Central  of 
Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 

Amkeican  Society  yob  Testino  Matbbial*.— Prof.  E  Marburg  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1912. 
Amesican  SocirtY  of  Civil  F.noinezeb.—  C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  57(h  St., 

New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 
Abiebican  Society  of  Engineering  Contsactobs.— J.  R.  Wemlingcr,  13 
Park  Row,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York.  - 

'^^Vyo^"'^  E"°""""-C'Kin  W  »  W 

Amesican  Won  Paasaavxas'  AaaoctATion. — F.  J.  Angier,  B.  ft  O.,  Balti- 
more, Md.    Convention.  January  21-23,  Chicago. 
AaaociATion  or  Amesican  Railway  Accounting  Oyyicess.— C.  C.  Phil 
(Sy.  N  J      b0r°  SL>  Cbie"°-    An"Ml  m",in«'  Mir  **•  AlI,n,ic 
Association  or  Railway  Claim  Aoiarra.— J.  R.  McSberry,  C  ft  E  I  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  1913,  Baltimore,  Md. 
rVaaociATioy r  or  Railway  Electeical  Encineees.— Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C  ft 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.     Semi-annual  meeting.  June,   1913.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Texeceami  SurEsiHTENDENTE.— P.  W.  Drew  112 

West  Adam*  St.,  Chicago;  annual,  May  20,  1913,  St.  Loui*.  Mo'. 
Association  or  Tbansfqbtation  and  Cae  Accounting  OrrtcEas  G  P 

Conard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Bbidce  an»  Buildixc  SurrLY  Men's  Association.- II    A,  Neally  Joseph 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.     Meeting  wilh  American 

Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canapian   Railway   Club.— Jamea  Powell,   Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal. 

Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canapian  Society  or  Civn.  Encineeeb.— Clement  II.  McLeod.  <13  Dor- 

chriter  St.,  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursdays,  Montreal. 
Cae  Fobemen's  Association  or  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  »41  North  50th 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

ta^^rjlnC,na-7dHFnVa.  fcJStitfi.  « 
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Civil  Enoiniiis'  Socutv  or  Si.  Pai-l.— I_  S.  Ponwoy,  Old  State 

building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July, 

September,  St.  Paul. 
EnciNtus'  SocinY  or  Tkhxstlvaxia. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  ! 

Pa.;  lit  Monday  after  24  Saturday,  Harrisburf,  Pa. 
EasiKzias'  Socibiy  or  Westiin  I'inhsylvania.— E.  K.  Uiles,  801  Fulton 

building,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FlucrtT  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  BlufT  Point,  N.  Y. 
GlnExA,  SvriiiNtixDiMTs'  Association  or  Chicago. — E.  S.  Roller,  226 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago:  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thura.,  Chicago. 
Ihtuhatiokai.  Railway  Concuss. — Executive  Committee,  II,  rue  de  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels.  Belgium.    CoDYention,  1915,  Berlin. 
Iwtxinational  Railway  Fusl  Ajsociat  ion.— C.  G.  Hall,  922  McCormick 

building,  Chicago,    Annual  meeting,  May.  1913,  Chicago. 
IntmnatiuNal   Raiiway    Ginibal    Foiuii't    Association.— Wm.  Hall, 

Chicago  &  North  Weiter...  EscanaU,  Mich.    Next  convention,  July 

22  2S,  Chicago. 

I»tb»national  Raiiboap  Mastm  Buc«l«itm'  Association,— A.  L,  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  IS,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintcnanci  or  Way  Master  Paintus'  Association  or  the  UiiiTts 
Statu  Ail  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Eaiton,  Pa. 

Mam*.i  Boilei  Makiis'  Association. —Harry  D,  Vought,  95  Liberty  St-, 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  1913,  Chicago. 

Maitii  Ca»  Builbeis'  Aisociatioh. — -J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  1618,  Atlantic  City,  S.  J. 

Maitii  Ca»  and  Locomotive  Painteis'  Assoc  or  U.  S.  aid  Cahasa.— 
A.  P.  Dane,  B.  *  M.,  Reading,  Maw  Annual  meeting,  September 
9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  ArrLtAMcaV  Assoc. — Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Aai.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

Niw  Exclabd  Railioad  Club.— G.  II.  Fraiier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Bolton. 

Nrw  YoaK  Ra ii.io ad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 

NolTnux  Ram  soap  Club. — C.  L,  Kennedy,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Dulntb,  Minn.: 
4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 

riuiu  Association  or  Railboad  Orudis,— M.  W.  Roichford,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria,  111.:  2d  Tuesday. 

Raiuhms  Club  or  Kansai  City.— C  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Klnna 
City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Bl'sixus  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
Y.iik;-    Annua1!  dinnct,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 

Railway  Club  or  Pinsauacii.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R-,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittabui«h. 

Railway  Electiical  Sui-ply  Man  u  pact  i-eeis'  Assoc. — J.  Scribner.  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    MeetingB  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec  Eiigr*- 

Railwav  Garmxiko  Association. — J.  S.  Rutterfield,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
Next  meeting,  August  12-15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  Uiuloimixt  Association.— W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Southern. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Sicxal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 
March  17.  Chicago;  June  10-11.  New  York;  convention,  October  14. 
Nashville,  I  enn. 

Railway  STonxurias'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C  CoUinwood. 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19  21.  Chicago. 
Railway  SurrLY  MANurAcrtaxis'  Assoc.— J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  btdg., 

Pittsburgh,  ra.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoc*. 
Railway  Til.  and  Til.  AmiANCE  Assoc.— W.  E.  Harkness.  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Railioao  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 

except  June.  July  and  August. 
Road  mast  IBs*  axo  MAixTtXASri  or  Way  Association.— L.  C  Ryan,  C  & 

N.  W  ,  Sterling,  111.    Convention.  September  812,  1913,  Chicago. 
Si.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 

Ma.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Signal  ArrxtAxcB  Association. — F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 

York.    Meetings  with  annua]  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Soctrrv  or  Railway  Financial  Orncxas.— C.  Nyquist,  La.  Salle  St.  Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

South !•*  Association  or  Cai  Slavics'  Orrictis.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
W.  P.  Ry..  Montgomery.  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta,  Gi. 
South  SIM  &  Swthwmtibx  Railway  Club. —A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta.  ti»,;  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March,  May.  July,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
Tct-ioo  TaAHsroBTAt ion  Club.— J.  G.  Maeomber,  Woolaon  Spice  Co.,  To- 
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Txacx  SurrLY  Assoc iai ion  —  W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Work*,  Hlllburn. 
N.  Y.  ' 
elation. 

TaAiTtc  Club  op  Chicago.— Coy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 

Tiaiytc  Club  or  New  Yoax. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York; 
last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 

Tsaitic  Clcb  or  PtTTSst-aoH.— D.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  meet- 
ing* monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

Tunic  Club  or  St.  Louis. — A.  F.  Venen,  Mercantile  Library  building, 
St.  I.ouis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
October  to  May. 

Tiaix  PisrATCHiis'  Association  or  Amkiica. — J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 

Ave,.  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
T*ANiro*TATioN  Clui  or  BuriALO. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  Erst  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
T«A»iro«TATJON  Club  or  DiTiorr. — W.  R_  Hurley,  L,  S.  4  M.  S..  Detroit. 

Mlcbj  meetingi  monthly. 
TiAVgLi Mo  Enoixeeis'  Associatiox  —  W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  t  H.  1L, 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  August,  1913,  Chicago. 
Utah  Society  or  F.ncinixis — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
Westxin  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H.  Roscvear,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg. Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 
West  II N  Railway  Clui.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Ola  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Soctirv  or  Ehoinizbs. — J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago:  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 


♦traffic  News. 


The  railways  operating  between  Kansas  City  and  Denver  have 
reduced  their  time  freight  schedules  between  the  two  cities  from 
72  to  48  hours. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  notified  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania  that  it  will  no  longer  contest  the  order 
of  the  commission,  issued  December  3,  1910,  requiring  the  road 
to  charge  no  higher  fare  from  points  cast  of  Connellsville  to 
points  west  of  that  place  than  the  aggregate  of  the  fares  to  and 
from  Connellsville. 

A  joint  committee,  representing  the  industrial  traffic  managers 
of  the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Local 
Freight  Agents'  Association  of  St  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis, 
lias  issued  a  joint  circular  urging  all  shippers  to  exercise  greater 
care  in  the  marking  of  freight,  and  containing  several  rules,  the 
observance  of  which  would  tend  to  prevent  loss  and  damage 
claims  and  delays  to  freight. 

The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York  City  announces 
the  usual  reduction  in  fares  for  merchants  coming  to  New 
York  to  make  their  spring  purchases.  The  rates,  full  fare  one 
way  and  half  fare  the  other,  apply  at  trunk  line  points  more 
than  100  miles  from  New  York  City,  and  the  dates  are  Janu- 
ary 18  to  21,  inclusive;  February  15  to  18;  March  1  to  4; 
March  15  to  18.  The  return  trip  must  be  made  within  fifteen 
days. 

The  increase  of  single-trip  and  round-trip  suburban  fares  on 
the  Illinois  Central  in  Chicago  on  January  1  has  elicited  pro- 
tests from  several  business  men's  associations  in  districts  along 
the  line  who  have  held  a  mass  meeting,  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  management  asking  a  restoration  of  the  old  rates,  and  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion. In  their  newspaper  interviews  the  protestants  speak  as 
if  all  of  the  suburban  rates  had  been  advanced,  whereas  there 
has  been  no  change  in  commutation  rates  for  10-ride  and  25- 
ride  tickets,  nor  for  monthly  tickets. 

The  Alabama-New  Orleans  Transportation  Company  is  work- 
ing on  plans  for  the  operation  of  a  line  of  self-propelled  steel 
barges  from  the  Warrior  river  coal  fields  in  Alabama  to  the 
Warrior  and  Alabama  rivers.  Mobile  bay,  Mississippi  sound  and 
the  Lake  Borgnc  canal  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  proposed  to  carry  coal,  principally,  on  the  going 
trips  and  general  cargo  on  the  return  trips.  The  company  has 
recently  installed  a  ship-building  plant  at  Violet,  La.,  for  the 
construction  of  its  own  barges,  and  this  work  is  now  under 
way.  It  is  also  preparing  extensive  land  and  water  terminals 
at  a  cost  of  about  S500.000  for  the  handling  of  coal,  both  by 
water  and  rail  and  in  storage. 

Citrus  fruit  shippers  of  southern  California  at  a  meeting  with 
the  traffic  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fe,  and  S.m  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  last  week 
asked  the  railways  to  conic  to  tlirir  assistance,  in  view  of  the 
destruction  of  a  targe  part  of  the  crops  by  cold  weather,  by  mak- 
ing an  emergency  reduction  in  rates  on  fruit  shipments  to  the 
cast  and  north  at  once,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
which  is  only  slightly  damaged,  may  be  sent  to  market  for  what 
it  will  bring.  There  arc  now  blanket  rates  applying  to  prac- 
tically all  points  cast  of  the  Rocky  mountains  oi  $1.15  per  100 
lbs.  on  oranges  and  $1  on  lemons.  Some  of  the  shippers  asked 
for  a  reduction  as  great  as  50  per  cent.  The  railway  men  took 
the  position  that  the  part  of  the  crop  that  escaped  the  frost 
could  stand  the  present  rates,  and  that  the  portion  that  has 
been  damaged  should  not  be  shipped  at  any  price,  except  under 
special  conditions. 

Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage*. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Relations  Between 
Railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
the  statistical  bulletin  No-  135,  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses 
ami  .shortages  by  groups,  from  September  27,  1911,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  says:  The  total  surplus  on  December  31.  1912. 
was  50,659  cars;  on  December  14,  1912,  26.614;  on  December  20. 
1911,  88,646  car?  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  total  surplus  of  24.045  cars,  of  which  7,365 
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is  in  box,  1,100  in  flat.  10,221  in  coal  and  5,359  in  miscellaneous 
cars.  The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is  general  throughout  the 
country,  except  in  group  6  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota). The  increase  in  flat  car  surplus  prevails  throughout 
the  country,  except  in  groups  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico),  and  10  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona).  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  coal  car  surplus  in  every  group.  Doubtless  the  observance  of 
the  holiday  season  by  the  miners  has  contributed  to  this.  The 
increase  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  except  in  groups  7  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakota*) ,  and  9  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  December  31,  1912.  was  33.601  cars; 
on  December  14.  1912.  61.006  cars;  on  December  20,  1911,  11*32 


the  total  surplus  of  37,987  cars,  of  which  10,407  is  in  box,  1,928 
in  flat,  18,586  in  coal  and  7,066  in  miscellaneous.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  shortage  of  21769  cars,  of  which  14,431  is  in 
box,  2,489  in  flat,  3767  in  coal  and  1,582  in  miscellaneous. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  fig- 
ures by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report  and  totals 
for  the  country  for  the  corresponding  dates  for  previous  years; 
and  the  diagram  shows  the  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  short- 
ages from  1907  to  1912. 

E.  B.  Thomas  to  the  Farmer*. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  railroads  aid  agricultural  work. 
Some  of  them  run  special  instruction  trains  and  hold  exhibitions; 
others  issue  numerous  pamphlets ;  others  attract  settlers.  All 
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'Group  1  is  composed  of  New  F.ngland  lines;  Group  2 — New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  VVeMcrn  Pennsylvania  lines:  Group  4 — West  Virginia.  Virginia.  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5 — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
Oakuta  and  South  Dakota  Tines;  Group  8—  Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9— Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  linea; 
Group  10— Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California  and  Ariaona  lines;  Group  11 — Canadian  lines. 
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Car  Surplutea  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1912. 


cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  total  shortage  of  27,405  cars,  of  which  12,435  is  in  box, 
1,046  in  flat,  10,667  in  coal  and  3757  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The 
decrease  in  box  car  shortage  appears  in  all  groups.  The  de- 
crease in  flat  car  shortage  is  shown  in  groups  2  (Xcw  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsylvania),  4 
(the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida),  9,  10  (as  above),  and  II 
(Canadian  Lines).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  shortage  is  general, 
except  in  group  7  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous 
car  shortage  prevails  throughout  the  country  except  in  groups 
7  and  9  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1911;  there  is  a  decrease  in 


these  things  have  their  place;  but  I  think  that  the  method  we 
have  adopted  is  perhaps  more  practical  and  more  serviceable 
to  the  farmers  themselves — those  who  arc  already  settled — than 
any  other.  For  the  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  the  road's  agri- 
culturist shall  give  practical  not  theoretical  advice;  that  he  shall 
become  acquainted  with  the  particular  problem  of  the  particular 
man,  and  point  out  just  what  should  be  done  and  what  should 
not  be  done  in  special  cases. 

In  the  section  traversed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  located  much 
of  the  best  laud  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
You  all  know  how  far  some  of  the  apples  which  arc  grown  in 
the  cast  surpass,  the  far-larajcd  western  product.  It  does  seem 
a  pity  that  here  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  so  near  the 
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large  cities  which  constitute  such  insatiable  market*,  there  is 
so  much  land  that  is  cither  not  cultivated  in  the  most  remuner- 
ative manner  or  not  cultivated  at  all. 

Any  fair-minded  man,  from  a  very  brief  examination  of  rate 
schedules,  will  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  the  market  price 
of  agricultural  products  that  goes  into  the  freight  rate  is  far 
from  too  large:  transportation  is  the  only  article  having  a 
relation  to  the  cost  of  living  that  has  not  advanced  in  price.  The 
farmers  frequently  complain  that  they  Ret  far  too  small  a  price 
for  their  milk,  considering  what  it  is  sold  for  in  New  York. 
The  railroad  company  gets  32  cents  for  transporting  a  can  of 
40  quarts  from  the  most  distant  zone.  190  miles  or  more  from 
New  York  City.  Some  of  our  milk  is  shipped  from  as  far  as 
400  milfs  from  the  city.  The  railroad  rate  of  4/5  of  a  cent  a 
quart  I  hardly  think  that  anybody  can  justly  call  an  exorbitant 
rale,  especially  when  the  character  of  the  Service  is  considered 
— the  refrigeration,  the  collecting  at  the  various  milk  stations, 
the  quality  of  the  equipment  necessary,  and  the  fast  schedule 
upon  which  milk  trains  are  operated.  These  rates  have  not  been 
increased  in  over  rifteen  years.  Hence  they  could  not  have  been 
a  factor  in  the  increased  retail  price  of  milk.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that,  if  the  cost  of  food  products  has  become  unduly 
high,  it  is  not  because  the  railroad  or  the  farmer  is  getting  too 
much  out  of  it. 

I  suggest  that  you  think  seriously  of  a  plan  that  has  been 
proposed,  for  farmers  to  co-operate  and  establish  storage  plants 
where  they  can  keep  their  products  at  a  time  of  over-supply. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  there  will  l>c  some  to  remind  us  that 
there  were  not  enough  cars  last  autumn  to  ship  the  vegetables 
to  market,  and  it  is  true  that  a  scarcity  of  cars  was  felt.  Hut 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  enoiiKh  cars  to  l>e  kept  in  service 
to  meet  such  a  situation  as  the  one  I  mention. 

In  the  quality  of  railroad  Service,  naturally,  the  farmer  is 
vitally  interested.  On  no  railroad  is  the  service  perfect.  In 
this  world  things  never  are  Hut,  speaking  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  I  can  say  that  the  management  makes  a  sincere  effort 
to  give  just  as  good  service  as  possihlc  to  the  farmers.  Traffic 
is  handled  more  safely  and  rapidly  now  than  ever  before.  Hut 
that  is  not  to  say  that  we  arc  standing  still,  content  with  things 
as  they  arc. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  railroad  industry  has  been  at- 
tended by  many  changes  calculated  to  excite  not  only  unjust 
but  even  just  criticism.  In  a  new  j-ountry.  under  new  conditions, 
and  without  experience  of  the  past  a*  a  guide,  there  has  lucn 
developed  a  system  of  transportation  such  as  the  world  bad 
never  dreamed  of.  To  say  that  such  a  vast  industry  could  have 
been  developed,  with  the  multitude  of  minds  and  the  millions  oi 
capital  which  it  required,  without  some  individuals  having  sci/rd 
upon  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  own  fortunes,  would  be 
to  say  that  human  nature  hail  changed.  No  enterprise  of  this 
magnitude  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  conceived 
and  carried  on  without  individual  benefit  to  its  promoters,  To 
say  that  it  could  have  been  done  in  the  development  of  the  rail 
roads  is  to  insist  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it  are  tit 
only  for  that  place  where  the  only  method  of  transportation  is 
wings  and  the  sound  of  the  whistle  is  replaced  by  the  music 
of  harps.  .  .  .— F..  B.  Thomas.  President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
before  the  f  armers'  Institute  at  Towinda,  Pa..  January  11 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  1  to  May  1.  an 
item  in  a  supplement  to  Hosmcr's  tariff,  which  provides  that  the 
joint  through  class  rates  named  in  the  tariff  will  not  apply  be- 
tween Missouri  river  points,  Mississippi  river  crossings  and 
certain  stations  on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
between  St  Louis.  Mo.  and  Memphis.  Tenn  .  and  that  the  com- 
bination of  locals  will  apply  in  lieu  thereof  Taking  Kansas 
City,  Ma,  as  a  representative  point  of  origin,  and  Williams- 
ville.  Mo.,  as  a  representative  destination,  the  cancellation  oi 
existing  rates  would  result  in  an  advance  of  28  cents  on  first 
class  with  corresponding  advances  on  the  lower  classes 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  7  until  May  7 
certain  items  in  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  M  1'  Washburn, 
which  advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  ground  iron  ore. 
in  carloads,  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn,.  and  certain  oilier  points 
to  New   York.  Host  on.  Mass..  ami  certain  other  point*.  The 


present  tariff  provides  a  rate  of  $379  per  gross  ton  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Huston,  all  rail,  and  a  rate  of  $3.57  per  gToss  ton 
from  Chattanooga  to  New  York,  all  rail,  The  items  which  have 
been  suspended  advance  the  rates  to  $6.60  per  gross  ton  to 
Hoston  and  $595  per  gross  ton  to  New  York,  making  an  advance 
of  S2.fi  per  gross  ton  to  Roston  and  $2J8  per  gross  ton  to 
New  York. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  5  until  May  5 
items  in  a  supplement  to  Kmcrson's  tariff,  which  change  the 
rates  on  classes  and  commodities  from  New  Orleans,  and  points 
in  that  vicinity,  to  Rock  Falls  and  Sterling,  111.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Chicago  rates  have  been  applicable  to  this  traffic 
The  suspended  items  provide  for  application  of  the  Dubuque,  la., 
basis  of  rates  on  traffic  from  New  Orleans  to  Sterling  and  Rock 
Falls,  which  change  would  result  in  an  advance  of  5  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  the  first  and  second  classes,  no  change  on  the  third 
and  fourth  classes,  an  advance  of  3  cents  on  fifth  class  and  4 
cents  on  sixth  class,  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  sugar 
in  carloads,  and  similar  advances  on  other  commcdities. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  December  31,  until 
April  30.  certain  tariff  schedules  which  eliminate  through  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  lumber  from  points  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta.  Canada,  and  Oregon,  Washington  and  other 
states  to  eastern  points  via  Deliver,  Pullman  and  Pueblo.  Colo., 
in  connection  with  the  Atchison,  Tnpeka  &  Santa  Fc:  Chicago, 
Hurlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &-  Pacific;  and  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  provide  for  application  of  Combination  rates, 
leaving  through  rates  in  effect  on  shipments  moving  over  the 
Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  to  eastern  points  only  via  the  Union  Pacilic. 
The  present  rate  from  Portland.  Oregon,  to  Chicago  via  the 
Colorado  gateways  is  65  cents  and  the  proposed  rate  is  S9  cents, 
an  advance  of  24  cents.  The  present  rate  from  Portland  to 
New  York  is  K5  cents,  and  the  proposed  rate  is  $1.0X'  i.  an  ad- 
vance of  23<  j  cents, 

Salt  Rates  Not  Advanced. 

/«  re  in: -estimation  and  suspension  of  ad'.ances  in  rates  fry 
earriers  for  the  transportation  of  salt  from  Kansas  faints  to 
stations  located  on  the  Wichita  l:alls  i~r  Xorlhweslern  in  the 
stale  oi  Oklahoma     Opinion  by  Chairman  Prouty: 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  under  suspension  is  to  cancel  joint  rates 
on  salt  from  the  salt  held*  of  Kansas  to  points  in  Oklahoma  on 
the  Wichila  Falls  it  Northwestern,  thereby  advancing  rates  when 
shipped  by  these  routes  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
The  commission  found  that  as  the  carriers  did  not  justify  the 
promised  advances^  ihe  advances  arc  unjust  and  tinreasonable 
atid  that  the  present  through  route  should  be  maintained.  (25 
I  C  C.  610.) 


m  Minimum  Weight  and  Car  8izec 

Ki-  erside  Mills  Georgia  Kailroad  el  al.  Opinion  by  the 
i"«;n,iss:on : 

Charges  collected  for  the  transportation  of  two  shipments  of 
cotton- factory  sweepings  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  lackland.  Ohio, 
were  found  to  have  been  unreasonable.    Reparation  was  awarded 

Carload  minimum  weights  should  1h-  established  with  reference 
to  the  loading  capacity  of  the  car.  H  carriers  desire  to  protect 
themselves  from  unduly  low  charges  per  car.  they  should  do  so 
by  regulating  the  rate,  and  not  by  prescribing  minimum  weights 
which  can  only  be  loaded  ill  cars  of  unusu.-il  size. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  carriers  to  furnish  cars  that  will  or- 
dinarily contain  the  minimum  weight  which  they  have  established, 
or  to  publish  a  rule  that  will  provide  ior  charging  shippers  on 
that  basis,  when  unable  to  furnish  such  cars.    (25  I.  C.  C,  434.) 


Complaint  Dltmisued. 

Mini  ii  fas  I  u  re  rs  .'-  Meidiants'  Association  of  Xetv  Albany,  ltd  , 
et  a!,  v.  Aberdeen  <V  Asheboro  et  a!  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Clements: 

The  petitions  for  modification  and  extension  oi  the  original 
order  in  ibis  case  (24  I  C  C.  331).  mentioned  in  the  h'ail'tMy 
.  I„v  (oirc.'/c  of  July  2'>.  I°I2.  pane  170.  tiled  by  the  complain 
;oits.  and  tor  setting  aside  •  >  the  original  order,  filed  by  the  ilc- 
Icudant.s.  were  denied  as  to  all  contentions  ,,f  both  parties,  ex- 
cept as  to  oriiiplainanls'  request  ior  reci  ■:  is  idem  lion  of  question 
of  reparation     1 25  |   C  (.'.,  11(>  > 
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Reparation  Awarded. 

Swil:tr  l.umbtr  Company  v.  Kansas  City  Southern  Koilway 
Company.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commissi" in  f<iun<l  that  the  rate  of  18  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  lr.ins|i«irtation  of  lumber  in  carle. ads  from  Stables,  I,a., 
to  Aslnlown.  Ark  .  was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeded 10  cents.    (25  I.  C".  C.  611.1 

Arabol  Maouiacturiun  Company  z:  South  Brooklyn  Railway 
Company  ct  al. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  joint  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  seventeen  carloads  of  siring  from  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  via 
V\  eehawken,  X.  J.,  to  Carthage  and  other  New  York  points  were 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  the  iigKregatc  of 
the  intermediate  rates     (_>5  I.  C.  C.  429.) 

In  rc  investigation  and  suspension  of  adtvnets  in  class  and 
commodity  rales  by  carriers  operating  between  stations  in  the 
states  of  Missouri.  Kausaj  and  Xcbrasko. 

Kates  between  points  on  the  Joplin  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  points  upon  its  Xorthern  and  Yirninia  branches  may 
"he  constructed  by  combination  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
point*  upon  its  line  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The 
order  of  suspension  was  vacated.    (25  I.  C  C,  401.) 

8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Xew  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
District,  has  consented  to  the  discontinuance  of  passenger  sta- 
tions at  six  places  on  the  Greenwich  &  Johnsonville.  The  com- 
pany has  found  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  passenger 
service  at  these  stations  because  the  people  now  travel  by  the 
Hudson  Valley  electric  road. 

The  railway  commissioners  of  Canada  have  issued  a  circular 
dircctitiK  that  engines  running  lender  first,  except  suburban 
lank  engines,  eouipped  with  pilot  on  tender,  shall  not  exceed  a 
Sliced  of  20  miles  an  hour.  The  board  has  been  impressed  with 
the  number  of  injuries  to  engincnicn  (in  some  cases  fatal) 
apparently  due  to  engines  being  run  tender  first  at  excessive 
speed. 

Tl>e  Xew  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district 
(  Xew  York  City),  has  sent  to  the  legislature  its  annual  report. 
The  report  is  made  up  largely  of  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
commission  in  relation  to  rapid  transit,  which  includes  a  list 
of  the  contractors  who  arc  doing  the  new  work  now  under 
way.  with  information  about  the  contracts.  On  the  subject  of 
grade  crossings,  of  which  there  arc  477  in  Creater  Xew  York, 
the  commission  explains  the  reasons  for  its  request  for  large 
appropriations  from  the  state  treasury.  The  companies  oper- 
ating surface  railways  in  the  city  have  introduced  many  ad- 
ditional gates  and  have  taken  other  measures  for  protection,  and 
the  number  of  (hersons  killed  and  injured  has  been  diminished 
during  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  total  numliers  killed  each  year,  namely:  1908,  21;  1909, 
23:  1910,  16;  191  J,  30;  1912.  10 

The  annual  report  of  the  Indiana  railroad  commission,  fol- 
lowing the  usual  statistics,  contains  a  recommendation  for  legis- 
lation to  prevent  trespassing  on  railway  tracks  by  providing  for 
a  penally  to  Ik-  imiM.sed  on  persons  who  use  the  tracks  as  a 
thoroughfare  The  commission  also  recommends  legislation 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  persons  to  pass  under  or  over 
railway  gates  at  highway  crossings  when  the  gates  arc  down. 
Thr  report  shows  that  .luring  the  year  1912.  447 
killed  on  the  steam  anrl  electric  railways  of  the  stale 
there  were  7._'4'»  casualties  altogether  The  commission  classifies 
295  of  the  deaths  as  preventable  and  4103  of  the  casualties  as 
preventable.  The  report  states  that  when  the  signaling  now 
ordered  by  the  commission  is  installed,  M  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
railway  mileage  in  the  slate  will  lie  equipped  with  block  sig- 
nals Automatic  Mock  signals  have  been  installed  on  1,31.1  miles 
-ime  the  enforcement  of  the  block  signal  law  ami  manual  block 
signals  have  been  installed  on  1.393  miles. 

Massachusetts  Commission's  Views. 

The  Massachusetts  K'atlroad  Commission  in  its  annual  report 
considers  the  status  of  the  Xew  York.  New  Haven  Hi  llarl- 
foiil.  in  the  light  of  recent  public  discussions  concerning  the  rc- 
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lations  of  the  company  to  the  state  and  to  the  road's  patrons. 
Unlike  former  utterances  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  this 
chapter  is  made  up  of  statements  which  arc  couched  in  such 
general  terms  that  they  may  be  called  vague.  The  substance  of 
this  long  deliverance  is  all  contained  in  the  following  seven 
paragraphs  extracted  by  the  Boston  Journal: 

"The  people  of  this  state  have  a  right  to  demand  railroad  facili- 
ties commensurate  with  the  profitable  character  of  the  business 
in  this  territory." 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  intelligent  opinion  that  the  system  has 
already  exceeded  the  proper  limits  of  combination,  and  that  un- 
less it  proceeds  to  voluntarily  divest  itself  of  some  of  the  proper- 
lies  now  held  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  some  other  effectual 
means  will  be  found  for  accomplishing  that  result." 

"Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the 
legitimate  transportation  needs  of  the  communities  which  they 
serve,  may  imperil  the  continuance  of  the  present  relationship 
under  which  the  companies  are  permitted  to  exercise  functions 
of  a  public  character." 

"The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad  as  a  result 
of  excessive  expenditure  ...  in  transactions  outside  the 
functions  of  a  steam  railroad  has  adopted  economics  in  operation 
which  have  resulted  in  serious  inconvenience  to  shippers  and  the 
general  public." 

"In  so  far  as  the  present  conditions  can  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  policy  of  monopoly,  the  results  have  been  such 
as  to  cause  a  growing  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  that  policy." 

"It  seems  imperative  that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  public 
authorities  ...  to  assert  a  more  effective  control  over  this 
railroad  system,  and  to  secure  from  it  the  proper  performance 
of  the  obligation  it  has  voluntarily  assumed." 

"There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  this  railroad  system  has  be- 
come so  large  and  is  made  up  of  so  many  heterogeneous  elements 
that  it  is  difficult  to  operate  it  efficiently  under  single  control." 


COURT  NEWS. 


The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  a  rcargumcnt 
of  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  vs.  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  full  crew  act.  The  rcargument  is  to  discuss  the 
point  whether  the  court  or  the  commission  alone  can  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  federal  court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  issued  an  injunction 
on  the  application  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  restraining  the  enforcement  of  an  act  recently 
passed  by  the  state  legislature,  limiting  the  hours  of  service  for 
trainmen  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  The  court  held  that  the  state 
has  no  authority  to  enforce  such  an  act,  because  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  federal  statute. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  have  filed  bills  in  the  federal 
court  at  Topeka,  asking  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  rate  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Kansas  in  1905. 
which  establishes  maximum  rates  for  the  transportation  of  crude 
oil  and  its  products.  The  provisions  of  the  law  have  never 
been  put  into  effect,  but  the  complaints  charge  that  it  is  now 
proposed  to  enforce  it 

Following  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  government  against 
the  coal  carrying  railroads  of  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railtcay 
Age  Gazette,  January  3,  page  35,  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Columbus  has  ordered  the  railroads  interested  to  sell 
their  stock  in  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company.  The  order 
also  says  that  the  joint  ownership  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
by  the  l-ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  must  be  terminated. 

The  Butler  County  Railroad,  a  line  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Louisiana  &  Pacific,  both  classed  as  "tap  lines."  have 
petitioned  the  Commerce  Court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  its  orders  of 
May  14  and  October  30,  1912,  in  which  tap  lines  arc  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  joining  in  through  freight  rates,  on  the 
ground  that  they  arc  not  common  carriers  The  petitions  aver 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  no  authority 
to  issue  orders  of  the  kind  complained  of. 
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ftatlttxur  (Officers. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

A.  E.  Macdonald  has  been  appointed  general  claim  agent  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Duluth,  W  innipeg  &  Pacific. 

M.  K.  King  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Canton 
Kailroad,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeding  J. 
Win.  Middcndorf,  resigned. 

John  F.  Auch,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and  freight 
(rathe  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on 
March  18,  1858.  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  began  rail- 
way work  in  October. 
1875,  as  night  operator 
on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  at  West  Spring 
k  Mills,  Pa.,  and  in  1879 
D  was  appointed  station 
H  agent  at  Chalfont.  In 
1885  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  to  the  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Atlantic  City, 
now  a  part  of  the  Read- 
ing svstem,  with  office  at 
Philadelphia.  From  IKW, 
to  1K88  he  was  division 
freight  agent  at  the  same 
place,  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  freight 
agent  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  division  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing. In  1889  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight 
agent,  and  in  April,  1891,  was  made  division  freight  agent  at 
Ilarrisburg.  Three  years  later,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  freight  agent  at  Philadelphia,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion for  14  years,  until  his  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
on  May  1.  1908.  He  was  promoted  to  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  on  November  1,  1909,  and  on  December  27,  of  the  same 
year,  was  made  freight  traffic  manager,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  election  as  vice-president  and  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Operating  Officers. 

E.  M.  Wrenne  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. 

J.  W,  Anderson  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

W.  H.  DeFrancc,  heretofore  general  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  Southern,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Alabama-New  Orleans  Transportation  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  I-a. 

John  K.  F'.pler,  general  bonus  supervisor  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka.  Kan.  has  been 
appointed  acting  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
I  astern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

J    W.  Knighllinger,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern   Paeilie  at 
Roseville,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Louisiana  Western  and  Morgan's  I-ouisiana  &  Texas  Rail 
road  &  Steamship,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  La. 

R.  R  Reasley  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  The  Di- 
rect Navigation  Company,  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Sun- 
set-Ccnlral  Lines  of  tin-  Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  Thomas  L.  Morse, 
retired. 

F.  M  N'owelt,  superintendent  of  the  Seranton  division  of 
the  Delaware.  I-ackawanna  &  Western,  at  Seranton.  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Seranton,  and 
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II.  J.  MuIIaghy,  trainmaster,  has  been  transferred  from  Scran- 
tan,  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

D.  J.  Hackctt  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Canada  division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  office  at  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  succeeding  F.  W.  Cowley,  acting  superintendent, 
who  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  succeeding  J.  S.  Graney, 
acting  trainmaster,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Frank  E.  Nicoles,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  at  St.  James,  Minn.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  succeeding  T.  W.  Kennedy,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  duties  in  the  general  manager's  office  at 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

W.  H.  Coppage  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters 
.it  Mircvcport,  I-a.,  succcding  A.  (i.  Abel!,  resigned.  H.  L. 
Graham,  trainmaster  of  the  Eastern  division,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  division,  with  headquarters  at  Shrcveport, 
and  A.  P.  Maguirc  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Eastern 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Frank  Johnston  Kron.  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Logansport  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  Logansport,  Ind..  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  August  29,  1869.  at  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa.  He  began  railway  work  December  5,  1888,  on  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  on  January  1,  1900.  was  transferred  10 
the  Eric  &  Ashtabula  division  at  New  Castle,  Pa.  He  was 
made  trainmaster  on  that  division  August  15,  1902,  and  April 
10.  1905,  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Marietta  di- 
vision at  Cambridge.  Ohio,  where  lie  remained  until  March  1, 
1910.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Louisville  division  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment,  as  noted  above. 

Henry  Oliver  Dunkle,  who  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Erie  lines  west  of  Buffalo  and  Salamanca,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

and  was  educated  in  the 
high  schools.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1879 
with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  as  an  operator,  and 
was  later  a  train  des- 
pa  tcher  on  the  same 
road.  From  1882  to 
1889  he  was  consecu- 
tively train  despatchcr, 
chief  despatcher  and 
trainmaster  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Western,  now 
a  part  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  In  1890  he  was 
appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the 
South  Carolina,  now  a 
part  of  the  Southern,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  From 
1892  to  1895  he  was 
trainmaster  and  chief 
despatcher  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  from  1895  to 
lr'0J  was  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Western  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  He  went  to  the  Eric  in  May,  1903,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Meadville  division,  and  the  following  January  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  same  road  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  general  manager  of  the  lines  west,  as  above  noted. 

Frederick  McQ.  Falck,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Camden, 
N".  J.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  July 
5,  1874.  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  educated  in  the  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
schools  and  at  Cornell  University,  and  began  railway  work  on 
June  1,  1898,  as  assistant  supervisor  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, at  Shamokin.  Pa.  From  May,  1900,  to  December,  1901. 
he  was  supervisor  at  the  same  place,  and  then  was  transferred 
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in  the  same  capacity,  first  to  Philadelphia  and  later  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.  In  May,  1903,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  on 
the  Shamokin  division,  with  headquarters  at  Tamaqua.  Pa., 
and  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  in  June.  1905,  to  the 
Reading  division,  remaining  in  that  position  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Wilmington  &  Colum- 
bia division  in  March,  1910.  He  was  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  the  same  division  the  following  October,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  as  above  noted. 

Alfred  M.  Schoycr,  who  on  January  1,  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Vandalia,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as 
already  noted  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa., 

November  1,  1859.  His 
entire  railway  service  has 
been  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh,  with  which 
company  he  began  work 
in  1872  as  messenger. 
He  was  successively  un- 
til 1892.  telegraph  oper- 
ator, train  despatchcr 
and  chief  train  des- 
patcher on  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company.  He  was 
then  appointed  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  position  he  held 
until  November  1,  1899, 
when  he  was  made  su- 
perintendent of  the  East- 
ern division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  with 
office  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Mr.  Schoyer  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Northwest 
System,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January  1, 
1902,  which  position  he  held  when  he  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Vandalia.  as  mentioned  above.  From  1893 
to  189y  he  was  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Vandalia 
as  well  as  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Crombic.  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Montreal.  Que.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
transportation.  C.  G.  Bowkcr,  joint  superintendent  at  SL  Thom- 
as, Ont.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  Eastern 
lines,  including  Montreal  division  (Districts  1,  2,  3,  4),  Montreal 
terminal*,  Belleville  division  (Districts  5,  6.  7.  8.  9.  10).  and 
Ottawa  division  (Districts  30,  31.  32).  H.  E.  Whittenberger. 
superintendent  at  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent, Ontario  lines,  including,  Toronto  terminals,  Barrie  divi- 
sion ( I >iNtrim  11,  12,  14l.  Hamilton  division  (Districts  13.  16, 
17.  19),  London  division  (Districts  17,  18.  20.  21,  24).  St.  Thomas 
division  (Districts  18,  19),  and  Stratford  divisions  (Districts  15, 
22,  23).  V.  K  Gillen.  superintendent  at  Montreal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  Western  lines,  including  Districts 
25.  26,  27,  28.  29  and  P,  O.  &  N.  Railway.  W.  H.  Farrcll,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  freight  service.  Frederick 
Price,  superintendent  of  car  service  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  passenger  service,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished. 

Alvie  R.  Merrick,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Maryland,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1874,  at  Port  Austin,  Mich.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
crammar  school  at  Bad  Axe,  Mich.  He  began  railway  work  on 
June  I.  1891,  as  a  passenger  brakeman  on  the  Saginaw,  Tuscola 
&  Huron,  now  a  part  of  the  Pcrc  Marquette,  and  five  years 
later  went  to  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  now  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk.  In  1899  he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Sagi- 
naw, Tuscola  &  Huron  as  freight  conductor,  and  in  1901  was 
made  passenger  conductor.  He  was  appointed  trainmaster  on 
the  Toledo  division  of  the  Pcre  Marquette  in  March,  1902,  and 
later  served  in  the  same  capacity,  first  on  the  Ludington  divi- 
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sion  and  then  on  the  Chicago  division,  until  he  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Saginaw  district  of  the  same  mail  in  March, 
1904.  When  the  I'ere  Marquette  was  re-districted  in  December, 
1911.  he  remained  at  Saginaw  in  charge  of  the  Saginaw  division, 
comprising  the  Toledo-Ludingteui  and  S.  T.  &  II.  divisions. 
When  the  territory  was  again  re-districted  in  May.  1912,  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Saginaw-Ionia  S.  T.  &  II.  division,  and  now 
becomes  general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Maryland,  as 
above  noted. 

H.  E.  Newcomct,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Louisville  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
April  27,  1874,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
in  1X94,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  February. 
1856.  as  assistant  on  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh.  From  18^8 
to  1899,  he  was  an  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Cleve- 
land &  Pittsburgh  divi- 
sion, and  was  then  for 
two  years  an  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Cincin- 
nati division.  In  1901 
he  was  promoted  to  di- 
vision engineer  of  the 
Indianapolis  &  Vinccn- 
nes  division,  remaining 
with  that  division  until 
1903.  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cincinnati 
division  as  division  engi- 
neer. Two  years  later  he  became  division  engineer  of  the 
Erie  &  Ashtabula  division,  and  in  1906  he  was  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division,  which 
position  he  held  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  superintendeiicy 
of  the  Louisville  division,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  K>  , 
as  above  noted.  Mr.  Newcomct  has  been  continuously  in  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  since 
February,  MM, 

L.  J.  Fcrritor.  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Scranton  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  ltorn 
m  1805  at  Athens.  Ohio, 
and  began  railway  work 
as  a  telegraph  operato.- 
on  the  St.  I-ouis.  Kan- 
sas City  &  Northern,  and 
was  later  traveling  agent 
and  operator  in  the 
trainmaster's  office  of 
the  Omaha  division  of 
the  Wabash,  St.  Loa:» 
&  Pacific,  now  a  part  of 
the  Wabash  In  1C80  he 
was  appointed  train  des- 
patched and  from  188i 
to  July.  18%,  was  chiet 
despatchcr  of  the  same 
division.  He  went  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  July. 
1896,  as  trainmaster  of 
the  Middle  division  at 
Stratford,  Ont.,  a  n  d 
from  1898  to  May.  1899, 
was  assistant  super  i  n- 
lendent  of  the  same  di- 
vision at  London.  Ont.  From  May.  1X99.  to  February.  I'fM.  he 
was  joint  superintendent  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Wabash  at  St.  Thomas. 
Ont..  and  from  February,  I (04,  to  \ugtist.  1905,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  F.astern  division  of  the  Wabash  at  Peru.  Ind. 
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He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Middle  division  of  the 
same  road  in  August,  1905.  with  headquarters  at  Decatur,  III. 
In  1910  lie  became  superintendent  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern divisions  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  resigned  from  that 
position  in  October.  1912. 

Traffic  Officers. 

M.  K.  I  Sutler  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  (ieorgia  &  Florida,  with  headquarters  at 
Moultrie,  Ga. 

Archibald  Fries  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Sharpsville  Railroad,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing D.  (J.  Gray,  resigned. 

H.  W.  Askew,  commercial  agent  of  the  New  Orleans.  Mobile 
&  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans.  La. 

George  A.  Lee  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  witu 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

C.  F'rank  O'Hara  has  liecn  appointed  traveling  rger.t  of  t'.  c 
(  hieago,  St.  Paul,  Minneap  uis  &  Omaha,  with  otf.ee  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  succeeding  O.  C.  Schcrcr.  promoted. 

W.  A.  Hucksttp  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  Georgia  So1,  them  &  Florida,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo 
sreceeding  C.  N.  McNult..  r.s  gnccl  !o  rcccpt  service  with  another 
company. 

The  title  of  Warren  Drown  is  changed  from  southeastern 
freight  and  passenger  ag^nt  to  that  of  general  agent  of  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  system  and  the  Moreno  Southern 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis.  Tenn. 

H.  C  Conley,  division  freight  agent  of  the  St.  I^ouis  &  San 
Francisco,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  in  that  city.  S.  M. 
Chi  Ids  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent,  with  office 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Miller,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &•  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  passergcr  traffic  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  II.  E.  Picrpont.  general 
freight  agent,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Cox.  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  in  Mississippi,  at  Columbus.  Miss.,  is  now  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  and  passenger  agent,  having  succeeded  to  the  duties 
■  if  Harvey  Iv  Jones.  Jr.,  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  re- 
signed to  become  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  N.  V.  Hutchinson,  travel- 
ing freight  agent  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  is  now  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent. 

W.  H.  Parnell,  travel'tig  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern,  at 
Norfolk,  V'a..  has  I  mi  appo  ntcd  district  passenger  agent,  with 
of  cc  at  Houston.  Tex.,  succecdii  g  I-'.  R.  McMillin.  promoted  to 
chief  advertising  clerk,  with  or'ce  at  Washington.  D.  C.  J.  D. 
Kuden.  traveling  passenger  agent,  at  Allmta,  Ga.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Norfolk,  succeeding  Mr.  Panel,  and  Fdward 
Harry  has  been  appo'ntcd  traveling  passenger  agent  at  Atlanta, 
succeeding  Mr.  Kuden. 

11.  R.  Lewis,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  ol 
the  Italtimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  was  born 
on  March  25.  1872.  at  Mattoon,  III.,  and  e-ntered  the  service  of 
the  Italtimore  &-  Ohio  in  August,  1896.  as  a  clerk  in  the  freight 
tarilf  de-partnuiit.  He  was  promoted  to  chief  rate  clerk  of  the 
general  freight  department  on  March  I,  1X9X.  and  In-came  chief 
e-lerk  of  that  office  on  February  I.  1907.  In  April.  1912.  he  was 
appointed  division  freight  agent  at  Italtimore.  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  as  general  freight  agent 
of  the  same  road. 

VV  X.  Hill,  freight  soliciting  agent  of  the  Southern,  at  At- 
lanta. Ga  .  has  Iwen  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  office  at 
Dallas.  Tex.,  succeeding  William  Humphries,  transferred.  R.  P. 
Kimbroiigh,  freight  soliciting  agent  at  Atlanta,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hill.  J.  H.  King  succeeds  Mr,  Kitnbrough.  Kmersoa  Lucas, 
freight  soliciting  agent  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  liecn  appointed 
commercial  agent. »with  office  at  Washington.  1).  C,  succeeding 
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M.  M.  F.mmcrt,  promoted.  H.  W.  Watson,  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Nashville,  succeeds  Mr.  Lucas,  and  J.  C.  Ilcxt,  freight 
soliciting  agent  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  succeeds  Mr.  Watson. 

W,  K.  Askew,  whose  appointment  as  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
Ix-en  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  November  20, 
1X73,  at  Baltimore,  and  began  railway  work  in  January.  1888. 
as  a  messenger  in  the  freight  offices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
at  Camden  Station,  Baltimore.  He  then  held  various  positions 
in  the  general  freight  department,  until  he  became  a  rate  clerk 
in  September,  1899.  and  was  promoted  to  chief  rate  clerk  on 
February  1,  1907.  In  April,  1912,  he  was  made  chief  clerk  of 
the  freight  department,  and  now  becomes  division  freight  agent 
of  the  same  road. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  Baltimore  tc  Ohio  has  been 
extended  over  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  now  in- 
cludes all  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system.  Harry  O.  Hart- 
zcll.  industrial  agent  at  Pittsburgh.  I 'a.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  industrial  agtnt.  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
Md,  and  he  will  have  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  department 
over  all  lints.  Howard  L  (ialleher.  traveling  freight  agent  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Hart/ell,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
authority  of  H.  A.  Treudle\.  industrial  agent  at  Cincinnati,  has 
been  extended  over  the  C.  11.  &•  I),  lines.  Mr.  Hart/ell  was  born 
in  Baltimore.  Md..  on  August  II,  1X75,  and  after  attending  the 
public  schools  and  Baltimore  City  College  began  railway  work  as 
a  messenger  and  junior  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land. In  December,  1£96,  he  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as 
private  secretary  to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent,  and  in 
September,  1898.  was  made  contracting  freight  agent,  becoming 
traveling  freight  agtnt.  at  Baltimore,  in  May.  1905.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  general  freight  department 
on  February  1.  1V07.  of  the  same  road,  and  was  promoted  to 
industrial  agent  at  Pittsburgh  in  November,  1910. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

N.  A.  Alquist  has  been  appointed  general  car  inspector  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Parsons,  Kan. 

H.  C.  Van  Buskirk  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  car  department  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern,  owing  to  ill  health. 

S.  U.  Rhymer,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  has 
been  appointed  general  signal  inspector,  a  newly  created  posi- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Bloomington.  III. 

J.  H.  Tinker,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois, at  Danville,  III.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  succeeding  S.  T.  Park,  effective  February  I. 

A.  M.  Lupfer  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  &  Seattle,  the  Oregon  Trunk  and  the  Spokane 
&  Inland  Kmpirc,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon,  suc- 
ceeding K.  Budd,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  com- 
pany. 

The  motive  power  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Sys- 
tem has  been  reorganized.  The  present  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  who  report  to  the  general  superintendents,  now  have 
the  titles  of  division  superintendents  of  motive  power.  A  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  has  been  appointed  for  each  general 
manager's  territory,  reporting  to  these  officers  at  Baltimore  and 
at  Cincinnati  on  operation  and  maintenance  and  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  standards  and  shop  methods. 
A,  P.  Prendergast,  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  Baltimore.  Md.,  reporting 
to  General  Manager  C.  W.  Galloway,  and  M.  J.  McCarthy,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Cleveland.  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Beech  Grove,  Ind..  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  9t 
Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  reporting  to  General  Manager 
W.  C.  Lorce. 

W.  R.  Hillary,  division  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  Northwest  System,  has  been  appointed 
supervising  engineer  of  the  Central  System,  with  headquarters 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  M.  P.  Tucker,  Jr.,  has  been  tppofottd  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Akron  division,  Central  System,  with 
office  at  Akron,  in  place  of  R.  C  Harris,  promoted    A  C 


Watson  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Zanesville 
division,  Central  System,  with  headquarters  at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Tucker.  Jos.  A.  Rothrock  has  been  appointed 
assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Zanesville  division,  with  office 
at  Zanesville,  in  place  of  E.  H.  Kersting.  transferred.  R.  C. 
Miller  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Toledo  di- 
vision. Central  System,  with  office  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  succeeding 
G."  R.  Barry,  transferred.  R.  R.  Metheany.  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  engineer  of  the  Marietta  division.  Central  Sys- 
tem, with  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  to  succeed  S.  W. 
Hodgin,  transferred. 

William  Thomas  Dobyns,  whose  appointment  as  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Southern  Kailway,  with  head- 
quarters at  Greensboro.  N.  C,  has  been  announced  in  these 

columns,  was  born  on 
March  26,  1867.  at  Floyd, 
Va.  He  began  railway- 
work  on  August  27, 
IXX6,  as  a  section  laborer 
on  the  Fast  Tennessee. 
Virginia  St  Georgia,  now 
a  part  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  fore 
man,  remaining  in  thai 
position  for  five  year-, 
when  he  was  appointed 
track  supervisor  on  the 
Southern  kailway.  He 
remained  in  that  position 
until  1898.  and  was  then 
made  roadmaster  on 
the  Atlanta.  Knoxville  \- 
Northern,  now  a  part  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville. In  January,  1903. 
he  became  roadmaster 
on  the  Virginia  &  South- 
western,  at  Bristol. 
Tenn.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
on  December  1,  1912.  as  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Northern  district  of  the  Southern  kailway. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

J.  E.  Mahaney,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton kailroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with  office  at  Albian. 
Oregon,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Spokane. 
Portland  &  Seattle,  the  Oregon  Trunk,  the  Oregon  Electric 
and  the  I'nited  Railways,  with  headquarter*  at  Portland. 
Oregon,  to  succeed  F.  A.  Bushnell,  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company. 

Special  Officers. 

C.  M.  Haines  has  been  appointed  traveling  immigration  agent 
of  the  Gould  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding Will  L.  Sargent,  resigned.  He  will  represent  the  St 
LoUM,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the 
International  &  Great  Northern.  Heretofore  Mr.  Haines  ha* 
been  connected  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 


W.  T.  Dohyiu. 


OBITUARY. 

Frank  II.  Lacy,  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Atlanta  &  West 
Point,  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  died  on  January  10,  at  that  place  at 
ihe  age  of  67. 

J.  M  Ellison,  passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  ilird  in  that  city  on  January  6. 
aged  70  years.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Denver  &  kio 
Grande  for  34  years. 

Samuel  D.  Coykendall,  president  of  the  L'lster  &  Delaware, 
died  on  January  14,  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  N.  V.  He  was 
born  at  Wantage.  N.  J.,  in  1837,  and  with  his  father-in-law. 
Thomas  Cornell,  formed  the  towing  business  now  known  as 
the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  lie  became  president  of  ihe 
l  ister  \-  Delaware  in  1895. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


Tilt  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  said  to  be  considering  the 
purchase  of  20  locomotives.    This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ordered  50 
Pacific  type  locomotives  and  25  switching  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Dulltii  &  Iron  Range  has  placed  an  order  for  a  num- 
ber of  locomotives  which  includes  2  mikado  locomotives  from 
the  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation. 

The  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Company,  Honolulu.  Hawaii, 
has  ordered  two  consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American 
I-ocomotivc  Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will 
lie  15  in.  x  20  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be 
38  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  102,000  lbs. 

The  Hvrriman  Lines  have  ordered  189  locomotives  and  25 
additional  tenders  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  57 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
order  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  comprises  99  pas- 
senger mikado  locomotives,  30  freight  mikado  locomotives,  55 
switching  locomotives  and  5  Mallet  (2-8-8-2)  locomotives.  The 
order  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  comprises  49 
Pacific  type  locomotives  and  8  ten-wheel  locomotive*.  The  al- 
lotment of  these  locomotives  will  be  as  follows:  I'nion  Pacific, 
40  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  1-ocomotive  Works  and  10 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company;  Southern 
Pacific,  51  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
and  14  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company; 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  16  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  6  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company;  Oregon  Short  l.ine, 
15  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  5  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company;  Sunset  Cen- 
tral Lines,  37  locomotives  and  25  additional  tenders  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  12  locomotives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company;  Chicago  &  Alton,  30  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  10  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  in  the  market  for  60  passenger  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for 
50  passenger  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  200  box  cars 
and  200  coal  cars. 

The  Carolina,  Clinch  field  &  Ohio  is  making  inquiries  for 
from  500  to  2.000  freight  cars. 

The  Pittsburgh  <tc  Lakf.  Erie  has  onlcrcd  500  coke  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordered  30  tank 
cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  has  ordered  1,000  general 
service  cars  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Locisvii.le  &  Nashville  is  said  to  have  ordered  2,000 
hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  500  hop- 
per cars  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.   This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 


IRON  ANO  8TEEL. 

General  Condition*  in  Steel. —  Although  steel  orders  in  the 
aggregate  are  smaller  than  they  were  in  the  corresponding  period 
iii  |)ecetnl«r  there  has  been  a  very  large  amount  of  steel  for 
delivery  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  contracted  for,  The 
mill*  are  operating  at  almost  full  capacity  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  them  to  increase  their  output  beyond  the  prevent  level  The 
o  msetiMis  of  opinion  is  that  steel  prices  will  be  held  around  cur- 
rent quotations  for  the  next  six  month,*,  unless  condition;  -ire 
disturbed  through  unfavorable  political  developments. 


The  Church-Davidson  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
general  time  inspector  for  the  Perc  Marquette  and  the  Copper 
Range. 

The  name  of  the  Chicago  Tic  &  Timber  Treating  Company, 
of  W  aukcgan,  III ,  has  been  changed  to  the  Chicago  Creosoting 
Company. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  General 
Klectric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Chicago,  Janu- 
ary 14.  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  second-hand,  15-ton  capacity  Browning  loco- 
motive crane. 

J.  R.  McKce.  O.  D.  Young  and  Anson  W.  Durchard,  all 
of  New  York,  have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  General 
Klectric  Company.  Schenectady,   N.  Y. 

Holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  for  preferred  and  common 
stock  of  the  Allis-Chalmcrs  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  arc 
called  upon  to  pay  on  or  before  January  15.  the  third  instal- 
ment of  the  stockholders'  assessment  as  arranged  under  the 
reorganization  plan  On  each  share  of  preferred  stock  $6  is 
due.  and  on  each  share  of  common  stock  $3  is  due. 

Fred  Gardner,  for  several  years  railroad  representative  for 
J.  T.  Rycrson  He  Son,  Chicago,  resigned  on  January  I.  and  is 
now  representing  the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  Firebox  Company, 
Oxwcld  Railroad  Service  Company.  Burden  Iron  Company, 
Boss  Nut  Company,  and  other  railroad  specialties,  with  office 
at  339  Railway  Exchange  building.  Chicago. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
sold  several  Terry  forced  draft  sets  for  Taylor  stokers  oper- 
ating in  various  plants  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, and  has  also  received  a  duplicate  order  for  forced  draft 
sets  for  the  Zylonite  plant  at  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  This  latter 
will  have  a  capacity  of  40.000  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 

The  Westinghousc  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  ,  among  recent  orders  has  received  the  follow- 
ing :  27  equipments  of  No.  308  motors  and  type  A  B  control 
for  the  Long  Island  Railroad  for  intcrurban  service;  and  one 
quadruple  equipment  and  type  H  L  control  for  use  on  an 
electric  locomotive  for  the  Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern. 

Joseph  P.  Ord,  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  died  in  New  York  on 
January  9,  at  the  age  of  60  Mr.  Ord  graduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1*73.  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar. 
After  serving  in  the  accounting  department  of  the  West  Shore. 
Mr.  Ord  went  to  the  General  Electric  Company,  where  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  building  up  the  business  of  that  con- 
cern. 

The  L'nited  States  Air  Brake  Corporation,  Brisbane  building. 
Buffalo,  N*.  Y.,  was  incorporated  in  New  York,  October  10.  1912, 
with  $1,000,000  capital  to  make  its  new  Q-R  (quick  release) 
locomotive  air  hrakc  equipment,  and  also  to  make  all  kinds  of 
unpatented  air  brake  parts,  giving  special  attention  to  air  brake 
Imsc  and  hose  connections.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
as  follows:  President,  Edward  H.  Eddy;  vice-president.  F.  H. 
Dukesmith.  and  secretary-treasurer,  Jacob  Dilcber.  See  also 
notice  under  Trade  Publications. 

James  I".  W  liitcford.  bonus  supervisor  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe.  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kan  .  has  resigned 
to  become  counseling  engineer  fur  Sufiern  &  Smi,  in  particular 
charge  of  their  engineering  work  in  Europe,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  Kngland.  Mr.  Wbitefotd  was  born  in  1876,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois, 
and  continued  his  education  through  correspondence.  He  cn- 
lercd  railroad  service  as  machinist  apprentice  with  the  Chicago. 
Ilurlingtun  &•  Ouincy  in  IX''-',  and  remained  for  several  years 
as  general  machinist,  gang  foreman  and  engine  house  foreman 
at  various  -,ln  .;>s  on  that  r  ..id.  Later  he  went  lo  the  I'nion 
Pacif:e  and  icned  as  R;.mj  fireman,  erecting  foreman  and 
general  (..untan  of  the  h"'  >t)iotivo  repair  shop  at  Omaha,  and 
chief  inspector  of  mechanical  equipment,     in   t'^05  he  became 
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associated  with  Harrington  Emerson  and  H.  W.  Jacobs  in 
the  installation  of  the  betterment  work  on  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fc,  having  entire  supervision  of  this  work  in 
the  roundhouse  department.  During  this  time  he  materially 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the  efficiency  system  of  wage 
payment.  Since  1908  he  has  had  general  supervision  of  the 
betterment  work  on  various  grand  divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
including  assignments  of  special  investigations  on  betterment 
work. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made  public  its  wage 
increase  plan  which  provides  for  an  increase  of  112.000,000  a 
year.  The  statement  issued  by  Chairman  Elbert  H.  Gary  is  as 
follows:  "In  accordance  with  the  recent  announcement  made  by 
the  chairman  respecting  an  advance  in  wages,  many  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have  made  up  their 
schedules,  which  together  aggregate  an  increase  in  wages  of 
about  $1,000,000  per  month,  commencing  about  February  1. 
These  benefits  largely  apply  to  the  workmen  receiving  the  lowest 
daily  wages.  Some  of  the  mining  companies  are  not  included, 
for  the  reason  that  wages  have  been  heretofore  adjusted  by  those 
companies  and  arc  now  above  the  average."  The  increase  in 
wages  is  in  line  with  the  policy  adopted  by  E.  H.  Gary  and  the 
management  of  the  corporation  to  advance  wages  when  conditions 
justified  such  action.  Chairman  Gary  has  always  advocated  fair 
and  reasonable  wages  for  the  workmen  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  position  taken  by  him  that  the  cor- 
poration has  experienced  no  labor  difficulties  to  speak  of  since 
the  great  strike  shortly  after  the  corporation's  organization.  Cer- 
tain shareholders,  at  times,  have  made  the  claim  that  the  em- 
ployee* were  receiving  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  corpo- 
ration's income,  but  the  policy  pursued  seems  to  have  been  a  wise 
one  in  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  is  concerned.  The  employees  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  last  year  received  the  highest  average  wage 
since  the  organization  of  the  company.  The  average  amounted 
to  JK19.  compared  with  $800  in  1910,  $776  in  1909,  $729  in  1908. 
$765  in  1907,  $729  in  1«X>.  $711  in  1905.  $677  in  1904,  $720  in  1903 
and  $717  in  1902.  The  advance  of  $1,000,000  monthly  just  an- 
nounced amounts  to  an  increase  of  approximately  8.5  per  cent, 
to  the  men  benefiting.  Wages  in  1911  aggregated  a  total  of  $161,- 
419,000.  The  advance  just  made  probably  brings  the  average 
wage  to  around  $865  per  year  per  man.  The  advance,  of  course, 
means  that  the  corporation  has  added  $12,000,000  per  year  to  its 
expenses.  Including  the  present  advance  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
paying  to  its  employees  close  to  $35,000,000  more  per  year  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  wages  had  continued  since  organ- 
isation without  change.  The  increase  in  wages,  expenditures  for 
profit  sharing,  pensions,  welfare  work,  etc.,  increased  taxes,  the 
advance  in  expenses  in  general  and  lower  steel  prices  explain 
why  the  Steel  Corporation  is  making  less  money  than  at  the 
time  of  organization  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  capacity  within 
that  period  has  been  practically  doubled.— Token  from  the  H  all 
Street  Journal. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Pneumatic  Tools. — Tho  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
has  issued  bulletin  34-F.  containing  a  mechanical  description 
>  f  the  design  and  construction  of  class  G  Chicago  pneumatic 
compressors. 

An  Brakes.— The  United  States  Air  Brake  Corporation. 
Brisbane  building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  has  published  bulletin  No  1 
on  its  new  Q-R  locomotive  air  brake  equipment  This  equip- 
ment is  designed  to  permit  of  alternate  control  of  locomotive 
and  car  brakes  to  avoid  the  severe  shock  caused  by  the  slack 
in  long  trains,  and  particularly  to  save  the  engine  tirrs  from 
Incoming  overheated  or  flattened.  The  booklet  describes  clearly 
and  concisely  the  advantage  of  this  brake  equipment,  its  oper- 
ation and  construction. 


\\  KliillT  OK  Kails  on  African  Railways —At  first  45-lb.  rails 
were  used  in  Africa;  on  the  introduction  of  steel,  however,  the 
same  section  was  retained,  but  the  weight  was  -W>' ,  lbs.,  and  this 
remained  the  standard  weight  of  rails  for  many  years.  Cater 
on,  60-lh.  rails  were  substituted,  and  now.  on  the  more  im- 
portant lines  of  the  railways  in  Africa  80-lb  rails  are  being 
adopted. 


Albert  a  Interurban. — The  Canadian  Minister  of  Railways  has 
approved  the  route  map  for  a  line  from  Calgary,  Alta.,  to 
Cochrane,  45  miles.  The  residents  of  Calgary  voted  to  grant  the 
company  a  right  of  way  into  the  city  for  25  years. 

Alton,  St.  Louis  &  Cairo  (Electric).— According  to  press  re- 
ports this  company,  which  was  organized  early  in  1<W  to  build 
from  Alton,  111.,  south  through  Madison,  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  Ran- 
dolph, Jackson  and  Union  counties  to  Cairo,  in  Alexander  county, 
al  out  130  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Waterloo  and  Columbia,  in 
Monroe  county,  will  build  the  line  in  50-milc  sections.  It  is 
understood  that  the  first  work  to  be  carried  out  will  be  on  the 
section  from  East  St.  Louis.  T.  N.  Chase  is  president,  and 
\V.  R.  Borders  is  vice-president.  The  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany arc  in  the  Navarre  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  PACirtc:.-»Thc  Minister  of  Railways  has  approved 
route  maps  of  revision  of  route  on  second  track  work  between 
Calgary,  Alta.,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  as  follows:  West  of  Cal- 
gary. 21  miles;  Ross  Peak  to  Mill  Creek,  B.  C,  20  miles;  Chase 
to  Salmon  Arm,  B.  C,  25  miles. 

Application  is  being  made  to  the  Dominion  parliament  for  au- 
thority to  build  a  line  from  the  Toronlo-Sudbury  line  between 
Bolton  Junction  and  Palgravc,  Ont.,  through  Heel  and  Halton 
counties  to  a  junction  with  the  Toronto-Windsor  line  near 
Campbellvillc. 

The  Dominion  parliament  has  been  asked  to  authorize  the 
building  of  a  line  from  south  of  Forsythe  street,  Hochelago 
ward,  Montreal,  Que.,  northerly  to  a  junction  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  line  near  L'Epiphanic. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  Piny  River  &  Paint  Creek  has 
been  opened  for  business  on  the  Hinton  division  from  Bcckley 
Junction,  W.  Va.,  to  Cranberry',  six  miles,  and  the  Loup 
Creek  branch  of  the  Hinton  division  has  been  extended  from 
Price  Hill  Junction,  W.  Va,  to  Mount  Hope,  one  mile. 

Ciui-Aco  and  North  Western —On  the  Galena  division  a  new 
branch  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Churchill,  111.,  to 
Seatonville,  six  miles. 

Cincinnati,  Licking  River  &  Virginia. — According  to  press 
reports  this  company,  which  was  incorporated  last  year,  is  mak- 
ing surveys  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  south,  and  through  Magoffin. 
Johnson,  Floyd,  Knott  and  Letcher  counties.  Ky.,  in  the  eastern 
Kentucky  coal  field.  As  soon  as  surveys  are  finished  construc- 
tion work  will  be  started,  It  is  said  that  capital  to  finance  the 
project  has  been  secured.  The  plans  call  for  building  via  Jen- 
kins, thence  through  the  Cumberland  mountains  at  Pound  Gap 
to  Wise,  Va.  J.  B.  Walker,  president;  P.  G.  Stuart,  vice-presi- 
dent, Winchester,  Ky.,  and  F.  C.  Puskirk.  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Liberty  &  Callh-oon.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. Second  district,  has  granted  this  company  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  The  plans  call  for  building 
from  a  point  near  the  New  York.  Ontario  *  Western,  in  Liberty, 
N.  Y.,  to  Jcffcrsonvillc,  via  Loomis,  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Youngsville,  in  Sullivan  county,  about  14  miles.  The  commission 
has  authorized  the  company  to  issue  capital  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000  and  bonds  for  $250,000.  The  proceeds  are  lo  he 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  and  the  charter  provides 
that  it  may  be  operated  cither  by  steam  or  electric  power. 

Mlsslssim  Roads. — An  officer  of  the  Finkbine  Lumber  t'oni- 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  Wiggins.  Miss  ,  writes  that  tin  com- 
pany is  building  an  8'1-milc  looping  line. 

Mismilri.  Kansas  &  Texas. — Announcement  is  made  that  ihi> 
company  will  spend  over  $2,01X1.000  during  the  present  year  fur 
improvements  and  general  betterments  in  Texas.  The  main 
line  will  be  reballastcd  and  the  present  rails  on  170  miles  will  be 
replaced  with  those  of  8?-lb.  section  Many  side  tracks,  team 
tracks  and  passing  tracks  will  be  built.  The  banks  arc  to  1h- 
widened  and  the  drainage  improved  The  plans  include  new 
trestles  and  culverts,  and  several  water  and  fuel  stations.  A 
number  of  Nation*  and  inspection  houses  are  to  be  put  up. 

XoRK.t  K  &  Wkstkmn.—  The  Williamson  &  Pond  Creek  has 
been  opened  for  business  flom  Williamson,  W.  Va ,  to  Pond 
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Creek,  five  miles,  to  Morocoal,  Ky.,  107  miles,  and  to  McVeigh, 
11.8  miles. 

Oiiwis  Short  Link— The  Teton  hranch  of  tin-  Montana  tlivi- 
sion  has  Itccn  opened  for  business  from  Ashton,  Idaho,  on  the 
Yellowstone  branch  southeast  to  Driggs,  37.2  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Work  on  the  Allegheny  Valley 
has  been  authorized  to  include  three  double-track  tunnels,  rang- 
ing in  length  from  2.500  to  3.500  ft.,  and  costing  about  $1,500,000. 
The  improvements  will  eliminate  three  sharp  curves  and  shorten 
the  distance  between  Oil  City.  Pa.,  and  Pittsburgh  14  miles. 

P1111.AMa.r111  a  &  Reading—  An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
have  been  let  for  laying  additional  tracks  to  Charles  F.  King. 
Pottsvillc.  Pa.,  for  a  westbound  track  between  Yardley,  Pa., 
and  Woodhournc.  3^  miles,  and  to  P.  I".  Brcndlingcr.  Phil- 
ailelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  westbound  track  between  Skillman.  N.  J., 
and  Hopewell.  2\'j  miles,  and  an  eastbound  track  between 
Stoutsburg  an<l  Hopewell.  2  miles. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Traction— A  omtract  has  been  Riven 
to  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  of  Boston. 
Mass,,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  El  Paso.  Tex.,  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Yslcta.    (August  9,  p.  271.) 

St.  Ijilus,  Bkowksvili.Il  &  MtMiu-  -The  Austwcll  branch  lias 
been  opened  for  business  from  Heyser,  Tin.,  south  to  Austwcll. 
17.5  miles. 

San  Antonio.  Fredericksburg  &  Northern. ^Incorporated  in 
Texas  with  $30,000  capital  and  headquarter*  at  Fredericksburg 
and  at  San  Antonio,  The  plans  call  for  building  from  a  point 
on  the  Kerrville  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass, 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Waring  in  Kendall  county,  Tex., 
north  to  Fredericksburg  in  Gillespie  county,  about  25  miles. 
R-  A.  Ixivc,  F.  Crane,  R.  I..  Cunningham,  J.  If.  Hailc  and  E.  D. 
Campbell  are  directors.   F.  Richards  is  chief  engineer. 

Tennessee,  Kentucky  &  Northern — An  officer  of  this  com- 
pany, which  operates  a  line  from  Algood.  Tcnn.,  north  to  Liv- 
ingston. 19  miles,  writes  that  contracts  arc  to  be  let  about 
April  1.  to  build  extensions  as  follows:  From  Livingston  north 
to  Stearns.  Ky..  and  from  Algood  south  to  Sparta.  The 
maximum  grade  will  be  Hi  per  cent  ,  and  maximum  curvature 
5  deg  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  forest  prod- 
ucts, coal  and  merchandise.    (December  27,  p.  12KX  ) 

Texas  Roaks  Electric—  Residents  of  Smithville.  Tex,,  are 
back  of  a  project  to  build  an  ititerurlwn  line  between  Smith- 
ville ami  Austin,  about  50  miles,  ami  between  Smithville  and 
Kockport.  about  140  miles,  Eastern  capitalists  are  said  to  be 
interested  in  the  project. 

RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

I  nihanaivlis,  I  si). —  Plans  arc  being  prepared  for  improve- 
ments in  the  union  station,  to  cost  approximately  $120,000.  on 
which  work  will  be  begun  shortly. 

Maviwhok.  \.  Y.— The  Central  New  England  improvements  to 
engine  facilities,  consisting  of  roundhouse,  power  house,  machine 
shop  and  coating  plant,  are  almut  completed,  and  lite  roundhouse 
is  in  operation.  'I  he  company  is  also  constructing  a  new  east- 
Ixinnd  classification  yard, 

Sax  Antonio,  Ten  —Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  for  a  new  14-stall  roundhouse  and 
machine  shops. 

Scott  City,  Kan.— The  Scott  City  Northern  recently  com- 
pleted improvements  w  hich  w  ere  begun  last  September.  I  he 
work  included  widening  of  cuts  ami  banks  and  replacing  tile  and 
timber  drainage  openings  with  concrete  struct  in  New  build- 
ing* hoc  been  put  up  ..t  Soil  City,  including  a  two-stall  engine 
hoiiM-,  a  freight  house,  a  storehouse  and  a  hlack-mith  shop 

\\ >-.T.  lie -rtk.  N.  Y .  —  Work  is  well  under  way  on  ,m  i-ast- 
I-  ini'l  ela->i'iealion  yard,  and  mipnw eiin  nts  l»  provide  ad- 
ditional transfer  facilities  for  the  \Yw  So,'..  New-  I  lawn  <*. 
I  Lirifoi  <1,  at  Westeliester.  New  York  t'ity 

Yuvki  m,  Tex.-  The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  is  erecting 
three  additional  buildings  at  its  shops  at  this  point.  50  x  150  ft  , 
JC.x  100  it ,  and  50  x  Ml  ft 
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Atlanta,  Birmingham  ft  Atlantic— Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.  and 
White,  Weld  &  Co..  both  of  New  York,  arc  offering  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  receiver's  5  per  cent,  certificates  of  July  1. 
1912-July  1,  1913,  at  99^,  yielding  over  6  per  cent,  interest  cm 
the  investment.  There  is  a  total  of  $5,000,000  receiver's  cer- 
tificates authorized,  of  which,  including  those  now  offered, 
there  arc  $4,700,000  outstanding.  These  certificates  are  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  the  329  miles  of  main  track  and  on  the 
terminal  properties  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Baltimore  &  Onto— The  directors  have  authorized  an  issue  of 
$63,250,000  4!  j  per  cent,  convertible  bonds  of  March  1.  1913- 
1933.  The  bonds  arc  convertible  any  time  up  to  1923  int.. 
common  stock  at  $110.  Stockholders  are  offered  the  privilege 
of  subscribing  at  95tf  to  the  new  bonds  to  the  extent  of  30 
per  cent,  of  their  holdings.  The  entire  issue  has  been  under- 
written by  Kuhn.  Loch  &  Co.  and  Speycr  &  Co.,  both  of 
New  York. 

Robert  Garrett  has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding 

Samuel  Rea,  resigned. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul— The  office  of  chairman  of 

the  board,  which  was  held  by  Roswell  Miller  until  his  recent 

death,  has  been  abolished. 
Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad — This  company  has 

taken  over  the  property  of  the  old  Railway  company,  and  the 

receivers  have  been  discharged. 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.— J.  P.  Morgan  &•  Co.,  the  First 

National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Bank,  all  of  New  York, 

are  offering  the  unsold  portion  of  $10,000,000  3-ycar  S  per  cent. 

mortgage  notes  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  at  par. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific— Newman  Erb  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  property  will  take  place 
within  60  days. 

Illinois  Central. — Kuhn,  I-oeb  &  Co,,  New  York,  have  bought 
$8XiOO,0[10  4',-i  per  cent,  equipment  trust  certificates,  maturing 
semi-annually  from  August  1,  1913,  to  February  I,  1923. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway.  -  J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co  ,  New 
York;  Lee.  lligginson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Illinois  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  arc  offering  $4:000.000  first  mortgage 
4  per  cint.  l-onds  of  1910-1960  at  95.  This  is  part  of  a  total 
$IO.0LO.GOO  first  mortgage  bonds  recently  issued  by  the  com- 
pany, oi  which  the  $6000.000  not  offered  in  this  country  have 
been  sold  in  Kngland  and  Europe. 

Maine  Centum.. —  Stockholders  have  voted  to  increase  the  cap- 
ital slock  from  $15,003,000  to  $25,000,000.  and  stockholders  arc 
offered  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  new  stock  at  par  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  present  beddings. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  I-ouis. — This  company  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  Speycr  &  Company.  New  York,  for  the  retirement 
of  $1,000,000  of  the  $4,000,000  5  per  cent,  secured  notes  matur- 
ing February  1,  1913,  and  for  the  refinancing  of  $3,000,000  of 
these  notes  through  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  new  6  per  cent, 
notes.  Holders  of  the  old  notes  wishing  to  take  new  notes 
will  receive  $15  in  cash  per  $1,000  note. 

Norfolk  &  W  estern  — Samuel  Rea  has  resigned  as  a  director. 

Northern  Central,  -Waldo  Newcomer  and  Phillip  A.  Small 
have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  Samuel  Rea,  resigned, 
and  A.  L.  Suowden,  deceased. 

So i  TiniiN  Psrinc  Otto  II  Kaliii,  Mortimer  I.  Schiff,  Frank 
A.  \  andt-rlip,  Charles  A  IVabo.Iy,  Robert  W.  tioclet.  Marvin 
fliighilt,  Robert  S  l.ocell  and  I.  J.  Spin,  c  have  resigned,  and 
Janus  N  Wallace.  J.  N.  J.imc.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss.  F.  P 
Swci  sMii.  Clarence  H  Kelsev,  J  Horace  Harding.  W.  P 
Bliss  and  Gcorg.-  II  l.eighloii  have  been  elected  directors  in 
then  stead. 

I'm, is  I'm  nu  li  is  ...ml  that  tin-  ,|i>o.linion  plan  for  the 
Ciiioii  Pacnic-S-.iitlnni  IVitic  will  be  reaily  for  presentation 
to  tin   new   aHi-rney  general,  who  goes  into  office  March  4 

Wheehni;  &  L \ke  Erie.-TIic  receiver  has  -old  $2,000,000  5 
pi  r  cent  equipment  trust  obligations  and  $4c<),000  6  per  cent 
<*-yca    receiver's  certivcalcs. 
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FOR  many  years  the  railways  adjusted  their  passenger 
In  accord  with  varying  conditions  of  transportation.  Then 
many  oi  the  slate  legislatures  reduced  the  prevailing  rate  from 
three  to  two  cents  a  mile,  frequently  explaining  such  i.erion  on 
the  ground  that  a  single  flat  rate  is  preferable  to  "discriminating" 
rates.  Since  that  time  the  railways  naturally  have  refrained 
from  making  many  new  rates  less  than  two  cents  a  mile,  but 
suburban  commutation  fares  to  and  from  large  cities  have  been 
retained  in  most  case*  at  the  old  figures,  the  density  of  such 
traffic  of  course  justifying  a  lower  rate  than  the  average.  On 
January  1  the  Illinois  Central  advanced  its  suburban  fare*  in 
Chicago  for  single-ride  tickets  to  the  two-cent-a-raile  basis  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  legislature,  without  disturbing  the  low  com- 
mutation  rates  for  10-  ride  and  25-ride  and  monthly  tickets,  which 
arc  used  by  all  regular  patrons  of  the  suburban  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  a  larger  sale  of  the  commutation  tickets, 
and  thereby  reducing  congestion  at  its  ticket  windows.  The  ad- 
vance docs  not  affect  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  road  for 
their  daily  transportation  to  and  from  their  work,  and  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  traffic,  but  falls  upon  the  occasional  passenger  for 
a  hum  nearly  empty  trains  are  run  throughout  the  day.  In  this 
case  the  usual  complaint  of  the  suburbanite  has  been  magnified 
by  several  local  business  men's  associations,  and  aldermen  up 
for  re-election,  into  charges  such  as  that  the  advance  is  a  menace 
to  the  real  estate  business  and  that  it  is  discrimination  against 
the  territory  served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  and  especially  against 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  ten  rides  alt  at  once.  Therefore, 
the  corporation  counsel  has  submitted  an  opinion  that  the  city 
council  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  suburban  fares  of  steam 
roads  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  local  transportation  com- 
mittee has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  suburban  rates  with  a  view  to  reducing  them  by  ordi- 
nance. Kailuay  regulation  by  a  federal  government  and  at 
the  Mine  time  by  the  various  state  governments  is  sufficiently 
complicated  now.  To  add  regulation  of  rates  by  city  councils 
would  seem  to  be  an  entirely 


THE  collision  at  Irvington  (Indianapolis),  Ind.,  November  13, 
caused  the  death  of  eleven  passengers  and  four  employee*, 
and  on  account  of  it  officers  and  directors,  as  well  as  trainmen, 
were  indicted  on  criminal  charges  and  arc  now  under  bonds. 
The  salient  facts  of  this  case  are  already  well  known;  but  the 
report  of  Chief  Inspector  H.  W.  Belnap.  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  dated  December  31,  and  made  public  this 
week,  is  an  illuminating  rehearsal  of  important  collateral  facts 
which  are  of  particular  interest.  The  disaster  affords  one  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of  a  half  dozen 
men  converging  on  a  single  point  and  causing  a  disaster  which 
any  one  of  the  half  dozen,  if  he  had  done  his  best  to  make 
things  safe,  would  have  prevented.  The  names  of  the  men  on 
the  train  arc  given  in  the  report,  but  the  derelictions  or  mistakes 
of  officers,  though  shown,  arc  not  connected  with  any  particular 
person.  We  note  the  main  elements  of  the  cause  of  the  collision 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Belnap:  *(1)  The 
manual  block  system  is  in  use,  but  for  the  protection  only  of 
following  movements.  (2)  The  freight  (eastbound)  had  been 
delayed  about  an  hour  by  being  stalled  on  a  grade  of  1  per  cent. 
It  had  to  doubtc  a  short  hill.  (3)  The  cngineman  of  the  freight 
on  backing  into  the  side  track  sounded  the  whistle  to  call  in  the 
head  brakeman  and  had  the  fireman  cover  the  headlight,  before 
the  switch  had  been  set  straight.  (4)  The  cngineman  got  down 
on  the  ground  and  Started  to  close  the  switch  himself,  but  before 
be  not  to  it  he  met  Brakeman  Gross  (who  had  been  cast  to  pro- 
tect the  train)  coming  in,  and  Gross,  on  being  asked,  said  that 
the  switch  was  closed.  The  rear  brakeman.  having  been  sent 
by  the  conductor,  came  up  just  then,  asked  the  same  question 
and  received  the  same  answer  The  conductor  had  gone  back 
to  the  station  some  2,000  ft.  back  of  the  engine.  (5)  The  switch 
had  not  been  closed  and  its  light  was  not  burning.    (6)  Gross 

•Mr.  Ilclnap*  clo-ing  paragraphs, 
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said  that  at  he  was  coming  in  he  "saw  a  light  near  the  switch 
and  supposed  some  one  was  closing  it";  the  headlight  being 
covered  he  assumed  that  everything  was  all  right.  He  walked 
around  the  switchstand,  but  did  not  observe  it  carefully  nor 
look  at  the  rails.  He  was  carrying  a  red  and  a  white  lantern 
and  the  light  was  not  very  good.  (7)  The  passenger  engine 
was  working  steam  when  it  entered  the  side  track.  (8)  The 
switch  lamp  was  designed  to  burn  8  days  (192  hours)  and  was 
usually  attended  to  twice  a  week.  It  was  burning  at  5  p.  m., 
10  hours  before  the  collision;  but  in  that  10  hours  three  trains 
had  reported  it  not  burning.  It  had  plenty  of  oil.  (9)  The 
rule  (I04A)  puts  on  the  engineman  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
switch  is  set  straight  in  a  case  like  this.  (10)  The  conductor 
and  both  brakemcn  had  had  occasion  to  turn  this  switch,  but 
none  of  them  lighted  it.  (11)  The  rule  requiring  an  imperfect 
fixed  signal  to  be  taken  as  a  stop  signal  specifically  includes 
switches  among  fixed  signals;  but  the  superintendent  of  the 
division  said  that  the  rule  had  not  been  "interpreted"  to  cover 
switch  lights,  and  trains  were  not  expected  to  stop  because  of 
the  absence  of  such  a  light  Therefore,  says  Mr.  Belnap,  the 
engineman  of  the  passenger  train  was  following  the  customary 
practice.  (12)  Failures  of  switch  lights  are  frequent  (13)  Six- 
teen trains  had  had  to  double  this  hill  in  two  months;  coal  was 
reported  poor.  (14)  The  engineman  bad  just  been  promoted 
and  had  made  only  six  trips  as  a  runner.  (IS)  The  head  brake- 
man  (Gross)  had  been  in  the  service  only  19  days;  he  had  had 
two  months'  experience  elsewhere  as  switchman  (yard  brake- 
man).  (16)  The  fireman  was  making  his  first  trip  over  the  road 
but  had  had  11  months'  experience  elsewhere.  The  engineman 
had  been  helping  in  the  care  of  the  lire.  (17)  The  city  of  In- 
dianapolis imposes  a  speed  limit  of  30  miles  an  hour,  but  this 
limit  is  not  observed  at  this  place  (18)  The  passenger  engine 
had  had  an  electric  headlight,  but  it  had  been  off  two  months 
for  repairs— As  we  have  said  above,  this  is  an  illustrative  case, 
of  a  striking  character.  Railroad  officers  will  need  no  assistance 
in  drawing  the  moral. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  held  on 
the  evening  of  January  17.  a  paper  was  presented  advo- 
cating the  use  of  an  electrically  controlled  air  brake  for  steam 
railway  service.  While,  both  in  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  greater 
rapidity  of  application  that  can  be  obtained  at  the  rear  of  a  long 
train,  by  means  of  such  a  control,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
were  not  considered  to  be  those  of  decreasing  the  distance  run 
in  making  the  stop,  but  in  the  reduction  of  the  shock  incident  to 
the  present  method  of  brake  application,  because  of  the  greater 
uniformity  in  the  retardation  of  all  of  the  cars  of  the  train. 
Even  at  high  speeds  the  percentage  of  reduction,  in  stopping 
distances,  would  not  be  great  in  an  emergency  application;  but 
it  is  in  service  work  that  the  advantages  will  be  the  most  pro- 
nounced, because  under  present  conditions  the  difference  in 
time  of  brake  application  on  the  front  and  rear  cars  increases 
with  the  length  of  the  train.  The  first  advantage  to  be  gained 
would,  therefore,  lie  in  the  elimination  of  rough  stops.  Then, 
as  shocks  are  decreased,  so  would  be  the  tendency  of  the  wheels 
to  slide  flat.  The  discussion  was  directed  more  particularly  to 
passenger  train  work,  and  the  subject  was  reviewed  from  the 
operating  and  mechanical  points  of  view;  the  application  of  the 
electrically  controlled  brakes  to  the  cars  of  the  subway  and 
Westchester  lines  was  elaborated  on  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  where  200  per  cent,  braking  pressures  are  used.  And 
finally  the  use  of  such  a  brake  on  freight  trains  was  advocated 
on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  shock, 
and  consequently  in  damage  to  cars  and  lading,  if  the  time  of 
application  of  brakes  to  the  last  car  of  a  100-car  train  were  to  be 
cut  down  to  a  simultaneous  application  to  all  of  the  cars  from 
the  present  required  time  of  6  or  7  seconds,  While  no  instances 
were  cited  of  the  application  of  this  electric  control  to  steam 


railway  work,  it  was  evident,  from  the  attitude  of  all  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  that  the  improvement  would  be  welcomed 
as  a  means  of  obviating  some  of  the  present  annoyances  incident 
to  the  use  of  the  air  brake. 

SOFT  ANSWERS  TO  HARD  QUESTIONS. 

«  A  SOFT  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  This  is  the  title 
or  the  main  theme  of  a  circular  issued  by  a  western 
road  and  recently  quoted  in  the  newspapers,  calling  on  trainmen 
and  other  employees  to  more  carefully  heed  the  rule  requiring 
them  to  be  uniformly  courteous  in  their  intercourse  with  pas- 
sengers. With  the  noticeable  accession  of  religion  in  railroad 
circles  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  lately,  this  and  other 
quotations  from  holy  writ  are  increasingly  popular.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  good  thing;  for  it  is  always  salutary  to  go  back 
frequently  to  the  fundamentals,  and  the  Bible  is  a  good  place 
in  which  to  find  rock-bottom  truth. 

But  only  a  little  observation  is  necessary  to  remind  the  super- 
intendent (if  he  has  overlooked  the  fact)  that  the  passenger 
brakeman — the  man  whom  we  always  have  in  mind  when  we 
talk  about  courtesy  to  passengers — has  a  very  difficult  task,  and 
that  mere  softness  will  not  enable  him  to  get  very  far  in  his 
efforts  to  give  wholly  satisfactory  service.  In  other  words,  a 
hundred— or  even  20— passengers  will  in  the  course  of  a  day 
ask  him  a  variety  of  perplexing  questions  which  a  college  edu- 
cation would  not  enable  him  to  answer  rightly;  and  if  he  is 
going  to  make  a  success  of  carrying  out  the  superintendent's 
ideal  he  has  got  to  engage  in  a  perpetual  study.  It  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  tell  the  station  agent  that  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  company  in  all  things;  and  so  far  as  courteous  attention 
to  passengers  is  concerned  the  brakeman  is  as  much  so  as  the 
agent;  and  both  of  them  do,  indeed,  encounter  people  all  the 
time  whose  simple  questions  about  trains  or  fares  or  facilities 
arc  supplemented  by  criticisms,  expressed  or  clearly  implied, 
which  impugn  the  general  policy  of  the  company  as  incisively 
and  as  comprehensively  as  anything  ever  published  in  Washing- 
Ion  by  Lawyer  Brandeis  or  any  other  hired  critic  seeking  to  in- 
criminate a  whole  board  of  directors. 

In  short,  the  brakeman  has  to  frame  answers  which  the  gen- 
eral manager  himself  can  frame  with  only  partial  success,  and 
has  need  for  a  diplomatic  mind  like  that  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  needs  to  consult  not  only  Proverbs  15:1  but  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  superintendent  if  he  had  thought  so  far,  would 
have  quoted  also  IS  :2 — "The  tongue  of  the  wise  uttcrcth  knowl- 
edge aright."*  The  company  expects  every  employee  to  be  not 
only  gentle,  but  wise.  A  trainman— or  even  a  conductor  who 
gets  $200  a  month — may  speak  very  amiably,  yet  leave  passen- 
gers unsatisfied  because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge;  knowledge 
of  simple  facts  which  he  might  have  acquired  by  a  little  study. 
A  passenger  is  not  entitled  to  be  informed  about  branch  line  or 
stage  line  connections  a  thousand  miles  away,  or  about  prices 
of  meals  on  steamboats  in  the  Danube  or  the  Amazon  river; 
but  a  conductor  can  greatly  promote  the  popularity  of  his  road 
by  being  posted  on  all  these  small  details  throughout  his  own 
vicinity. 

Another  bit  of  Scripture  that  the  superintendent  needs  to 
remember  is  found  in  the  13th  verse  of  that  chapter— "A  glad 
heart  makcth  a  cheerful  countenance.''  And  nothing  else  makes 
it  with  complete  success.  Nowadays  we  tell  the  employee  to 
stand  up  for  the  company  (when  it  is  criticised).  But  this 
implies  that  he  himself  likes  the  company.  IS  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  |«iy,  or  his  tuiss,  or  his  surroundings,  lie  will  make  a  sorry 
job  of  trying  to  answer  critics.  Moreover,  if  he  is  90  per  cent, 
satisfied— and  if.  on  beiiiK  questioned  at  headquarters,  he  pro- 
fesses, carelessly,  to  be  100  per  cent,  satisfied—thai  remaining 
10  per  cent,  of  dissatisfaction  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralize 
most  of  the  superintendent's  exhortations,  unless  the  man  has 
been  made  to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  systematize  his  thoughts. 

To  make  all  employees  so  well  pleased  with  the  company 
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and  iu  policy  that  they  will  habitually  praise  it  may  seem  to 
be  a  pretty  large  task;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  this  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  campaign  to  promote  politeness?  As- 
suming that  most  employees  who  deal  with  passengers  arc  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  their  lot  there  is  still  a  considerable  task  to 
insure  that  they  will  act  on  this  feeling  habitually  and  will  not 
let  their  words  and  their  attitude  be  influenced  by  some  griev- 
ance about  a  minor  matter  or  by  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  some 
fellow  employee. 

And  there  is  still  another  verse  in  that  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Proverbs  which  the  brakeman  may  notice  if  he  reads  the  chap- 
ter: It  speaks  of  "the  revenues  of  the  wicked."  The  feeling 
that  the  capitalist  gets  more  than  a  just  share  of  the  profits, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  classed  as  "wicked,"  is  not  found 
exclusively  among  the  farmers  in  the  back  towns;  it  exists 
among  railway  employees.  Frequently  a  labor-leader  takes 
it  as  the  text  for  a  speech,  and  there  are  employees  who,  if 
they  were  to  read  this  verse  as  referring  to  railway  revenues, 
would  sec  nothing  inappropriate  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"wicked."  Not  that  there  arc  many  such.  Those  who  actually 
formulate  ideas  of  enmity  to  the  company  are  probably  very 
few.  But  the  root  idea  is  common,  without  doubt,  and  to 
counteract  its  influence  demands  very  much  more  than  the 
occasional  promulgation  of  a  circular. 

But,  assuming  that  an  employee  has  a  good  opinion  of  the 
company,  that  good  opinion  needs  training  and  cultivation.  If 
he  is  going  to  advertise  the  road's  virtues,  he  needs  to  know 
about  its  weaknesses  also,  and  how  properly  to  estimate  both 
good  and  bad  features.  The  public  knows— or  thinks  it  knows— 
the  bad  ones,  and  the  public's  feeling  cannot  be  ignored.  After 
meeting  a  few  criticisms  which  he  knows  to  be  justified,  or  even 
partly  justilicd,  the  untrained  trainman,  finding  difficulty  in  de- 
fending a  part  of  his  road's  policy,  when  he  has  to  admit  that 
other  parts  arc  indefensible,  relapses  into  the  very  common  state 
of  mind  which  simply  evades  the  issue.  He  tells  passengers,  in 
substance,  that  it's  none  of  his  business  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. The  general  passenger  agent  himself,  unless  his  road 
is  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomas,  where  whistles  have 
been  superseded  by  harps,  has  to  make  some  apologies  and 
explanations  when  he  confronts  passengers  face  to  face;  and  it 
is  futile  to  expect  trainmen  and  station  men  to  praise  the  road 
as  the  G.  P.  A.  would  like  to  have  them  do  it,  unless  he  instructs 
them  in  his  methods. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  employees  who  deal  with  pas- 
sengers (or  freight  customers)  be  intelligent,  polite  and  discreet. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  make  them  so  the  company  should  do 
everything  practicable  in  the  way  of  instruction.  Even  were  all 
employees  well  gifted  in  this  respect  at  the  outset  it  would  still 
be  desirable  to  have  systematic  instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  uniformity.  Why  should  not  the  traveling  passenger 
agents  give  station  men  and  trainmen  courses  of  lectures? 
Would  tliat  be  giving  too  much  importance  to  a  secondary 
matter?  We  think  not.  Politeness  is,  indeed,  secondary  to 
safety,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  the 
education  of  our  employees  in  that  primary  feature;  but  in 
practice  the  men  are  required  to  secure  to  passengers  both 
safety  and  comfort;  and  two  sides  of  a  man  can  be  cultivated 
simultaneously.  The  traveling  men  make  it  their  business  to 
show  people  the  good  qualities  of  the  road  and,  where  necessary, 
to  explain  those  which  are  not  good.  If  they  are  successful 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  instructively  to  those  who  have 
not  had  time  to  study  the  art  of  advertising  so  thoroughly. 

The  typical  employee — the  passenger  trainman— is  entitled  to 
all  the  instruction  in  diplomacy  that  the  company  can  reasonably 
give  to  him,  for  many  of  the  questions  that  confront  him  have 
to  be  looked  at  from  at  least  four  sides:  the  wishes  of  the 
passenger,  the  actual  rights  or  needs  of  the  passenger,  the  wishes 
(instructions)  of  the  company  and  the  actual  rights  of  the  com- 
pany. And  usually  he  must  decide  quickly.  Take  the  typical 
case  of  a  passenger  in  a  crowded  car  who  cannot  find  a  seat. 
He  wants  a  seat,  right  there,  at  once,    lie  may  have  no  right 


to  one,  for  the  company  may  have  done  its  best  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances. Or,  there  may  be  a  seat  three  cars  in  the  rear  and  the 
trainman  has  got  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to  go  and  find 
that  seat  or  send  the  passenger  alone.  Sending  the  passenger  _ 
implies  the  need  of  an  apology  for  having  to  inconvenience  him. 
The  trainman  has  a  duty  to  apologize  for  a  lack  that  he  himself 
is  not  responsible  for.  Or,  perhaps,  he  knows  that  some  train- 
master or  other  officer  would  have  put  on  another  car  had  he 
not  been  dull  or  careless.  Trainmen  usually  do  not  know  how 
to  defend  the  company  in  cases  like  that.  Still  less  do  they 
know  how  to  get  out  of  the  matter  gracefully  if  they  know  that 
the  superintendent  habitually  demands  too  strict  "economy"  in 
the  use  of  cars.  If  a  trainman  tries  to  escape  an  unpleasant 
duty  in  such  a  case  by  referring  passengers  to  the  conductor 
he  may  be  doing  worse  than  to  use  his  own  imperfect  talents, 
for  the  conductor,  though  he  have  twice  the  ability  of  the  train- 
man, may  just  then  have  ten  times  as  many  perplexities. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  passenger  who  unexpectedly  finds 
that  he  must  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  a  delayed  train.  It  may 
be  that  the  company  should  be  defended,  or  excused;  or  it 
may  be  that  it  deserves  censure.  The  passenger,  if  an  experi- 
enced traveler,  possibly  may  know  some  of  the  causes  of  de- 
lays better  than  does  the  station-employee  who  has  to  deal 
with  him.  It  is  a  difficult  situation,  yet  it  may  be  one  of  the 
best  of  opportunities  to  influence  the  public  in  the  right  direction, 
if  only  the  right  thing  be  said. 

Giving  soft  answers  is  a  great  art! 

REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BOILER  INSPECTOR. 

I"* HE  first  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  locomotive 
1  boilers  has  been  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  incorporated  in  its  twenty-sixth  annual  report 
to  Congress.  The  information  included,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  is  hardly  as  fair  to  the  railroads  as  it 
might  be.  This  has  been  shown  by  many  of  the  abstracts  and 
quotations  taken  from  it  by  the  press.  In  the  first  place,  in 
connection  with  the  statement  that  the  law  require.)  that  the 
railroads  tile  rules  and  instructions  for  the  inspection  of  loco- 
motive boilers,  it  says,  "notwithstanding  this  notice  only  170 
out  of  an  approximate  2,200  carriers  complied  therewith."  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  railroads  deliberately  dis- 
regarded the  iaw,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  is  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  one  of  the  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  this  was  done  so  that  a  uniform  set  of 
rules  could  be  established  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  railroads. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Accidents  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  locomotive  boilers  and  their  appurtenances,"  are  classified 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  such  accidents.  Although  these  per- 
tain to  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  they  were  not  all  "failures" 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  An  analysis  of  these  causes 
shows  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  low 
water  in  the  boiler,  which  is  a  man  failure,  rather  than  one  of 
design,  and  although  the  crown  sheet  failures  are  classified  as 
to  the  contributory  defects,  the  fact  remains  that  low  water  was 
the  prime  and  only  cause  of  such  explosions.  Aside  from  ex- 
plosions, 759  other  accidents  arc  listed,  resulting  in  10  killed 
and  796  injured.  These  are  listed  under  items  which  do  not 
contribute  to  boiler  structural  weakness,  but  arc  of  the  class 
of  mechanical  defects  that  are  inherent  in  all  branches  of 
human  endeavor,  in  which  perfection  cannot  be  obtained.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  and  should  not  be  urged  as  an  excuse,  and 
every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  and  re- 
sults of  preventable  accidents. 

There  was  no  comparison  made  of  the  number  of  accidents 
with  previous  years  to  show  the  effect  of  the  government  in- 
spection, and  in  fact  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
information  <;n  all  the  items  mentioned  in  the  report.  There 
were  some  figures,  however,  presented  at  one  of  the  hearings 
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on  the  number  of  shell  and  firebox  explosions  during  the  years 
1905  to  1909,  which  compares  with  the  present  figures  as  fol- 
lows: 

,  Number  ^    ,  Kilted  ,   ,  Injured— * 

Av.  for   Av.  for     At.  for    Av.  for     Av.  for    Av.  for 
1911-12.    1903  9.      1911-12.    19059.     1911-12.  1905-9. 
Shell  Eiplowom....      }  3.1  27  6.1  41  4.7 

Firebox  fjplowoiu..     94         SI. 3  54         26.5  168  30. 

The  figures  for  1903-9  are  the  average  per  year  and  to  be 
strictly  comparable  they  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  locomotives,  which  was  43,787,  as  against  62,074 
reported  in  1911-12. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  extent  of  any  of  the  damages  or 
injuries.  There  were  243  defective  squirt  hose  and  connections 
which  resulted  in  245  injuries.  This  one  item  is  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  preventable  accidents.  Burst  water  glasses  is  the 
next  largest  similar  item,  being  165  in  number,  resulting  in  one 
killed  and  168  injured. 

Another  point  which  may  be  easily  misunderstood  is  that  of 
the  defects.  From  the  reading  of  the  report  it  would  seem 
that  railroads  had  been  grossly  negligent,  for  out  of  74,234  en- 
gines inspected,  48,768  were  reported  defective.  Since  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  to  promote  safety  this  statement  could  be 
interpreted  that  so  many  engines  were  unsafe  for  use.  Analysts 
again  shows  that  most  of  these  defects  were  of  a  nature  that  in 
no  way  impaired  the  safety  of  the  boiler.  Again,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  engines  were  inspected  just  after  com- 
pleting a  trip  and  before  an  opportunity  had  occurred  for  them 
to  be  repaired  by  the  terminal  mechanics.  If  all  such  defects 
were  eliminated,  and  those  engines  were  reported  that  were 
actually  in  service,  or  ready  to  go  into  service,  the  total  number 
of  defects  would  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  the  number  of  defects 
found  on  each  road,  which  as  coming  from  a  government  in- 
spector would  lead  one  to  consider  it  as  being  strictly  accurate; 
but  under  stay  bolls  broken  we  find  that  one  of  the  largest 
roads  in  the  country  had  only  25  reported  from  a  total  of  3,621 
locomotives  owned,  which  from  the  face  of  it  to  a  practical 
man  is  wholly  absurd,  for  there  is  no  question,  and,  with  the 
present  construction  of  boilers,  no  getting  away  from  breaking 
a  large  number  of  staybolts.  While  this  statement  may  be 
correct  in  that  only  25  were  found  broken,  it  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  inspection  had  been  carried  on  at  a  time  most 
fair  to  the  road.  As  against  this  we  have  1,745  staybolts  broken 
on  a  road  owning  1,236  engines.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  most  any  number  of  defects  could  be  found  if  the  engines 
were  inspected  at  a  time  when  the  roads  themselves  did  not 
have  them  in  actual  service,  and  acknowledged  that  they  were 
out  of  repair. 

It  is  also  stated  tllat  3,377  locomotives  were  ordered  out  of 
service,  but  the  statement  is  not  made  that  anyone  of  these 
3,377  was  found  in  actual  service.  Here  again  is  another 
point  for  misinterpretation.  The  fact  that  only  live  of  these 
cases  were  appealed  to  the  chief  inspectors  shows  that  the  rail- 
ways realized  the  condition  of  the  locomotives,  and  in  many 
cases  might  not  have  used  them  until  they  were  placed  in 
proper  condition.  Considerable  more  comprehensive  infor- 
mation as  to  the  correct  status  of  the  locomotives  in  this  coun- 
try could  have  been  given  had  the  chief  inspector  confined  his 
report  to  the  violations,  or  intended  violations  of  the  law.  As 
the  defect  report  stands  it  is  a  very  incomplete  report  of  the 
total  number  of  defects  that  all  the  locomotives  in  this  country 
may  have  during  one  year  of  their  existence. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  report  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  misinterpretation,  there  are.  on  the  other  hand,  reasons  for 
congratulation  on  the  work  of  the  chief  inspector  of  loco- 
motive boilers  for  the  first  year  of  this  new  department.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  organize  and  develop  the  work  of  such 
a  department  without  some-  mistakes  bcinfr  made  and  that  as 
few  misunderstandings  have  occurred  in  putting  the  regulations 
into  effect  speaks  well  for  chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers 
and  the  co-operation  between  his  department  and  the  railways 
generally. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

Ka*tki»  Railwat  or  N«w  Mexico; 

Akaiilu,  Texts,  January  15.  1913. 
To  the  Kditor  of  the  Railwav  Ace  Gazette: 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Fritch  that  the  government  take 
over  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  use  in  dem- 
onstrating proper  railway  regulation,  with  the  proposal  to 
appoint  members  of  the  Senate  from  states  through  which  the 
road  runs,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  as 
directors,  presumably  with  Franklin  K.  Lane  as  president,  is 
very  interesting. 

Then,  following  the  recent  precedents  set  by  Indiana  and  by 
New  England,  if  the  patrons  of  these  government  roads  wish 
to  reach  the  men  high  up,  in  case  of  accidents,  we  may  expect 
to  see  them  indict  the  president  and  the  directors  on  criminal 
charges. 

Perhaps,  if  politicians  sec  their  perilous  position  of  respons- 
ibility for  mistakes  of  subordinates  government  regulation  may 
not  be  so  popular.  Possibly,  however,  they  might  claim  im- 
munity under  the  law  that  you  cannot  sue  the  king. 

Avery  Turner. 

SALES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  8IGNAL  STOCK. 

New  Yoer.  J»no»ry  14,  1913. 

To  tub  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

In  a  recent  issue  you  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ray,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  St  Western,  that  might 
lead  your  readers  to  infer  that  this  company  was  trying  to  sell 
stock  to  the  public,  and  such  an  impression  would  do  us  a  very 
grave  injustice. 

The  facts  are  these;  more  than  six  years  ago,  our  own  stock- 
holders set  aside  a  reserve  fund  of  $200,000  of  treasury  stock, 
and  not  until  our  inventions  had  been  so  perfected  as  to  be 
"approved  for  test"  by  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control 
Board  was  any  offering  of  it  ever  made,  and  then  only  to  our 
own  stockholders. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  every  stockholder  present 
joined  in  signing  and  issuing  a  statement  to  those  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting,  urging  each  of  them  to  subscribe  for  their 
pro-rata  of  this  reserved  treasury  stock  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  this  appeal  was  mailed  to  each  stockholder  with  tltc  report 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

This  was  just  as  legitimate— to  urge  them  to  hurry  up  their 
subscriptions— as  would  be  any  other  lawful  act  authorized  by 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

None  of  this  treasury  stock  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  gen- 
eral public;  nor  have  we  allowed  one  line  of  advertising  or  de- 
scriptive matter  to  be  published  regarding  our  automatic  train 
stop.  Had  we  been  "stock  jobbers,"  such  an  article  would  have 
brought  us  hundreds  of  buyers,  but  we  refused  offers  of  repu- 
table papers;  nor  will  we  allow  any  advertising  until  our  train 
stop  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  successful. 

Our  bulletin  No.  16  was  mailed  only  to  stockholders  of  this 
company,  and  not  to  "railroad  employees"  (unless  they  were 
also  stockholders),  nor  to  the  general  public  As  we  construe 
it,  the  bulletin  sets  forth  very  clearly  that  the  installation  of  the 
Lackawanna  is  purely  for  testing  purposes,  and  its  success  or 
failure  has  no  binding  action  of  any  kind  on  that  railroad,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  agree  with  any  opinion  that  it  was  mis- 
leading. Mr.  Kay's  letter  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  his  road 
asked  for  and  received  from  us  a  signed  agreement  fixing  the 
prices  at  which  future  equipment  could  be  bought  from  us  in 
case  our  apparatus  was  desired  by  it. 

Only  treasury  stock,  and  not  personal  stock,  was  offered  for 
subscription.  Kvery  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  its  sale  goes 
directly  into  the  company  treasury  for  a  working  capital,  and 
not  into  the  pocket  of  any  individual.    And  this  treasury  stock 
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is  offered  only  to  present  stockholders,  who  have  been  kept 
informed  of  company  conditions  by  the  various  bulletins;  and 
the  bulletin  specifically  states  that  the  subscription*  are  being 
solicited  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  this  testing  installation 
and  supervising  the  tests.  The  inventor  has  been  for  years  an 
associate  member  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  and  wc 
have  the  very  highest  of  bank,  trust  company,  and  business  ref- 
erences. We  invite  the  fullest  investigation  of  both  ourselves 
and  our  automatic  train  stop. 

The  International  Signal  Company, 

Jean  F.  Webb,  Pr«id«nt. 


CONTINGENT  8CHE0ULE8  ON  THE  VIRGINIAN. 

NoaroL*.  V...  January  1J.  I9U. 

To  the  Ejjitob  of  the  Raiiwav  Ace  Gazette: 

G.  W.  Turner,  in  the  December  13  number  of  the  Railtvay 
Agt  Ga:ette,  takes  exception  to  a  statement  made  in  the  article 
on  our  contingent  schedules  to  the  effect  that  a  flagman  has 
served  no  useful  purpose  unless  he  has  actually  stopped  or 
warned  a  train  which  otherwise  would  have  come  into  collision 
with  the  train  he  is  protecting.  As  to  this,  the  only  point  that 
may  be  discussed  is,  whether  the  flagman  should  go  out  (pro- 
vided he  is  furnished  reliable  and  authorized  means  of  so 
determining)  when  there  is  no  train  to  be  stopped.  The  Vir- 
ginian contingent  schedule  gives  the  men  in  charge  of  a  train 
this  authorized  information  which,  with  respect  to  following 
trains,  is  equal  to  an  absolute  block;  and  without  doubt  there 
exist  on  certain  portions  of  every  railroad  conditions  of  train 
movement  where  this  system  of  moving  extra  trains  could  be 
utilized  to  advantage. 

Wc  arc  making  no  argument  against  the  flagman  going  back 
to  protect  the  rear  of  his  train.  The  only  claim  is  that  there 
should  be  no  greater  need,  under  certain  conditions,  for  such 
protection,  than  there  is  for  sending  a  flagman  ahead,  under 
practically  the  same  conditions,  to  protect  the  head  end  of  his 
train. 

The  only  agencies  (with  the  exception  of  the  staff),  so  far 
as  I  know,  which  are  depended  upon  for  moving  trains  against 
each  other  on  single  track  are  time  schedules  and  train  orders, 
with  the  red  flag  as  an  auxiliary'  when  a  train  fails  to  clear. 
Block  signals  are  regarded  as  aids,  but  for  well  known  reasons 
arc  seldom  depended  on  as  absolute  protection  for  cither  the 
front  or  rear  of  a  train. 

Now,  if  a  time  schedule  is  regarded  as  paramount,  and  the 
red  flag  auxiliary  protection  for  the  front  of  a  train,  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  is  it  determined  that  the  red  flag  becomes 
paramount  and  the  time  schedule  worthless  for  the  protection 
of  the  rear  of  a  train,  where  an  oversight  is  much  less  certain 
to  result  in  a  collision?  Why  is  it  thought  that  men  may  be 
depended  upon  to  avoid  numerous  opposing  trains,  but  not  the 
one  following  train  with  which  they  might  become  involved  by 
our  schedules? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  it  is  due  to  the  obsession  of  fixed  opin- 
ion, proceeding  from  continuous  habit  of  thought  in  one  di- 
rection? I  can  say  for  the  Virginian  Railway  that  when  pro- 
tection is  required,  our  men  protect  more  promptly  and  in 
much  better  form  than  they  did  under  the  old  conditions;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  trainmen  have  knowledge  of  following 
as  well  as  of  opposing  trains  we  consider  our  plan  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  "safety  first"  proposition. 

Referring  to  the  example  given  where  trains  running  late  on 
contingent  schedules  30  and  31  are  used  to  illustrate  a  condi- 
tion where  it  is  claimed  that  failure  to  deliver  a  meeting  order 
to  C.  S.  Xo.  31  would  result  in  opportunity  for  collision,  1 
will  say  that  failure  of  delivery  of  the  order  to  cither  or  both 
trains,  whether  on  time  or  late,  and  regardless  of  where  the 
order  is  placed  or  where  the  trains  are  directed  to  meet,  could 
.  not  possibly  result  in  collision,  except  by  the  most  palpable 
oversight  and  direct  violation  of  the  rules.   This  is  due  to  the 


fact  that  until  a  meeting  point  is  provided  by  train  order,  the 
two  trains  arc  clearing  each  other.  If  C.  S.  .\'o.  30  received 
the  order  and  C.  S.  No.  31  did  not ;  C.  S.  No.  30  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  meeting  point  stipulated  in  the  order,  while  C.  S. 
No.  31  would  continue  to  clear  the  time  of  C.  S.  No.  30,  thus 
giving  no  opportunity  for  collision. 

The  presumed  difficulty  about  starting  the  wrecker  on  short 
notice  on  account  of  trains  not  protecting  rear  is  more  imagi- 
nary than  real.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  get  notice  of  the 
wrecker  to  trains  of  the  same  direction  than  to  trains  of  the 
opposite  direction.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  might  be  used 
as  argument  that  trains  from  the  opposite  direction  ought  not 
(o  be  run  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  schedules  might, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  get- 
ting the  wrecker  started  against  opposing  trains. 

As  to  the  small  road  proposition,  an  examination  of  pub- 
lished statistics,  which  are  available  to  everyone,  will  disclose 
a  sevcrat  times  greater  density  of  traffic  on  the  Virginian  Kail- 
way  than  on  any  one  of  the  larger  systems  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Turner. 

The  speed  schedule  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Turner  docs  not, 
from  my  point  of  view,  work  out  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
I  doubt  whether  everyone  will  agree  that  the  matter  of  fig- 
uring out  the  numerous  run  late  schedules  would  be  as  simple 
a  process  as  represented.  That,  however,  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  my  criticisms  will  be  confined  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  defects  of  the  system. 

In  all  of  the  examples  of  orders  submitted  by  Mr.  Turner, 
ihc  westbound  trains  are  given  right  over  all  castbound  extras 
and  in  order  No.  5  right  is  given  over  all  trains;  copies  of  the 
orders  to  be  placed  at  Pablo  or  distant  terminal  for  trains  not 
yet  in  existence  and  at  intermediate  points  for  trains  already 
in  existence.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  eastbound  trains  then 
on  the  road  would  not  be  clearing  the  schedules  of  the  west- 
bound trains  until  advised  of  their  existence  and  there  being  no 
restriction  placed  upon  westbound  trains  except  the  schedules, 
it  would  be  impossible,  without  danger  of  collision,  to  start  a 
westbound  train  from  Farley  until  the  notification  order  has 
been  signed  for  and  actually  delivered  to  all  of  the  trains 
over  which  right  is  given.  To  simply  place  the  order  would 
not  be  sufficient ;  actual  delivery  must  be  effected. 

It  is  apparently  the  intention  to  run  trains  on  high  speed 
schedules  and  slow  speed  schedules  indiscriminately,  accord- 
ing to  class  of  traffic  and  the  time  they  are  ready  to  start. 
To  start  a  high  speed  train  behind  a  slow  speed  train  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  slow  would  be  unsafe  and  in  violation 
of  the  rules.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  before  starting 
a  train  on  a  high  speed  schedule  from  Farley  lo  place  copies  of 
a  notification  order  to  all  slow  speed  trains  of  the  same  di- 
rection then  on  the  road;  and  such  orders  would  have  to  be 
actually  signed  for  and  delivered  before  the  train  could  be 
moved  from  Farley.  Additional  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  for  work  trains.  Under  the  circumstances  how  would 
it  be  possible  to  start  trains  "on  a  moment's  notice,"  as  is 
claimed  ? 

Suppose  a  train  about  to  leave  Pablo  receives  a  copy  of 
order  No.  5,  how  arc  the  men  receiving  the  order  to  determine 
whether  engine  400  is  running  eight  hours  late  on  schedule  A 
of  yesterday  (in  which  event  it  would  be  already  overdue)  or 
the  schedule  of  today  or  of  tomorrow?  If  I  am  right  in  as- 
suming that  no  time  limit  is  placed  on  the  rights  conferred  by 
the  order,  I  should  say  that  the  only  safe  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  train  is  already  overdue  and  the  opposing  train  would 
not  be  justified  in  leaving  Pablo. 

I  may  not  have  a  correct  understanding  of  all  of  the  details 
in  connection,  with  the  proposed  speed  schedule  plan,  but  the 
objections  I  have  mentioned  would,  if  sustained,  appear  to  me 
to  be  sufficient  to  seriously  impair  its  usefulness  as  a  system. 

A.  T.  WOODRUFF, 
.     .  -  Train  Rules  Examiner,  Virfinian  Railway. 
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CANADA'S  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  RAILWAY  YEAR. 


A  Detailed  Study  Showing  the  Growth  of  Mileage,  Facilities, 
Traffic  and  Earnings  During  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1912. 

By  J.  L.  Payxe, 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


During  the  year  ended  June  30,  \**\2,  the  railways  of  Canada 
built  142.53  milts  of  second  track  and  599.39  miles  of  yard  track 
ami  sidings.  This  may  not  seem  like  much  construction  work, 
and  it  will  probably  lie  regarded  as  an  odd  way  to  begin  an 
article  which  is  intended  to  present  a  picture  of  the  most  pros- 
perous year  in  the  history  of  Canadian  railway  interests.  But, 
properly  appraised,  these  additions  mean  a  great  deal,  and  the 
singling  out  of  such  facts  will  not  appear  at  all  peculiar  to 
modern  railway  men  Moreover,  they  imply  other  conditions 
equally  satisfactory.  Additional  second  track  and  more  facilities 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  traffic  are  today  the  outstanding 
needs  presented  hy  the  general  transportation  problem  of  this 
continent.  The  manager  of  every  large  railway  is  in  despair 
over  this  matter;  anil  Ins  perplexity  is  intensified  by  the  self- 
reproach  that  such  a  situation  could  have  been  saved  by  fore- 
sight and  faith.  Land  which  could  have  been  had  at  a  moderate 
figure  forty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  is  now  held  at  a 
prohibitive  price  Real  estate  is  advancing  rapidly  in  Canada, 
loo;  but  it  may  still  be  acquired  at  relatively  low  cost,  and  op- 
timistic, perspicacious  railway  men  arc  getting  hold  of  it  for 
sidings  and  terminals.  In  doing  this  they  arc  slightly  antici- 
pating their  needs ;  but  they  are  show  ing  sound  judgment.  Rail- 
way expansion  in  Canada  is  proceeding  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  and  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  this  elbow  room  at  ter- 
minals, and  these  longer  and  more  numerous  sidings  will  jus- 
tify themselves  in  net  earnings. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  particulars  which  arc  lacking  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  The  addition  of  142.53  miles  of  second 
track  brought  the  total  up  to  1,752.4V,  Again  this  may  seem  a 
small  matter;  but  that  mileage  was  iijual  to  6  5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  first  track  mileage  of  the  Dominion,  and  was  86  miles 
more  than  were  added  in  1911  Six  years  ago  there  were  but 
1,067  miles  of  second  track  in  Canada,  or  4  7  per  cent  Of  yard 
track  and  sidings  there  were  4,092  miles  in  1907,  and  6.149  in 
1912  This  increase  was  from  the  ratio  of  18.2  per  cent,  to  23.0 
per  cent,  of  first  track  mileage.  While  single  track  mileage  in- 
creased 19  per  cent,  in  six  years,  second  track  increased  64  per 
cent.,  and  yard  track  and  sidings  50  per  cent.  This  was  good 
business,  and  its  real  significance  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  1910— which  is  the  last  year  for 
which  official  figures  for  comparison  are  available  at  the  mo- 
ment—yard track  and  sidings  in  the  United  States  had  increased 
but  30  per  cent,  during  five  years.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
rate  at  which  Canada  is*  coining  that  gives  these  figures  special 
value.  And  this  matter  of  relative  progress  will  be  found  to  be 
the  conspicuous  feature  in  all  aspects  of  Canada's  railway  ad- 
vancement in  1912. 

There  is  another  feature  of  railway  administration  in  Canada 
which  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  betterment.  During  the  past 
four  years  the  expenditure  on  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures has  represented  an  average  of  21.50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
operating  expenses.  This  has  been  better  by  2  per  cent,  than 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  averaged  during  the 
same  period,  and  it  reflects  a  disposition  to  secure  efficiency. 
The  upkeep  of  equipment  has  also  been  equal  to  over  20  per 
cent  of  operating  expenses,  and  that  percentage  is  understood 
to  demonstrate  sound  railway  management  the  world  over;  but 
it  falls  below  the  United  States  average.  In  the  light  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  regard  in  Canada  in  the  past,  it  points  to 
safe  policy.  In  1907  the  outlay  on  way  and  structures  was 
$93030  per  mile  of  line;  in  1912  it  was  $1,179.11.  The  total 
expenditure  for  maintenance  of  equipment  in  1907  was  $965.01 


per  mile;  in  1912  it  was  SI. 1 15.41.  This  is  also  below  United 
States  figures;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  greater  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  line.  The  point  which  these  facts  em- 
phasize is,  that  the  railways  of  the  Dominion  are  not  fattening 
immediate  net  earnings  by  neglecting  cither  roadbed  or  equip- 
ment, in  which  they  are  merely  true  to  the  best  traditions  of 
prudence.  They  are  living  up  to  the  highest  standards  in  all 
that  makes  for  the  economical  handling  of  trartic. 

First  track  mileage  was  increased  by  1,330  miles  during  the 
year,  bringing  the  total  up  to  26,727.  In  no  preceding  year  had 
such  a  large  addition  taken  place.  Eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
new  mileage  put  in  operation  was  in  the  western  provinces,  and, 
with  avidious  appetite,  they  are  crying  out  for  more,  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  1.623  additional  miles  of  line  were  in  actual 
operation  in  1912.  and  1.738  had  been  completed;  but  officially 
these  3.361  miles  were  regarded  as  being  under  construction. 
Had  they  been  taken  into  the  count,  the  operating  mileage  of 
Canada  would  have  reached  30,088.  or  a  larger  total  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  There  were  altogether  in  the  official  sense 
8,826  miles  under  construction  on  June  30.  1912;  but  the  defi- 
nition of  that  term  would  not  be  strained  if  it  were  said  that 
more  than  10,000  miles  were  actually  in  process  of  being  built. 
"Under  construction"  applies  to  work  lying  all  the  way  between 
the  exploratory  survey  and  the  opening  of  the  road  for  trartic. 
It  might  be  observed,  however,  that,  while  the  preponderance  of 
this  prospective  mileage  is  in  the  West,  slightly  over  40  per 
cent,  of  it  is  loeatcd  in  the  Fast.  Turning  again  to  the  relative 
idea,  it  is  encouraging  to  Canadians  to  realue  that,  measured 
by  population,  they  are  building  railways  at  twice  the  rate  of 
their  progressive  neighbors  to  the  south.  They  arc  still  main- 
taining the  unique  position  of  having  the  highest  mileage  per 
capita  of  any  country  in  the  world,  yet  see  room  for  further 
growth  in  the  fact  that  by  the  territorial  test  they  are  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  list. 

Without,  any  qualification,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Canadian 
people  arc  at  this  juncture  concerned  more  in  securing  two 
things  than  anything  else — markets  and  transportation  facilities. 
To  get  these  they  have  not  only  made  very  Considerable  sacri- 
fices ;  but.  with  perfect  cheerfulness,  are  prepared  to  make  still 
larger  drafts  upon  the  public  treasury  and  the  national  credit. 
The  burdens  arising  out  of  what  has  already  been  done  to  aid 
railway  construction  are  represented  in  cash  subsidies  of  $208,- 
072.074,  contributed  hy  the  Dominion  government,  by  the  pro- 
vincial governments  and  by  municipalities;  in  land  grants  ag- 
gregating 56,052,055  acres,  and  by  guarantees  aggregating  $245,- 
070,045,  For  1912  the  increase  in  cash  subventions  over  1911 
amounted  to  $5,892,818.  in  land  of  6,000.000  acres  and  in  guaran- 
tees of  $96,733,688.  The  government  is  also  constructing  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  a  cost  which  the 
minister  of  finance  announced  in  parliament  would  probably 
reach  $243,000,000.  An  expenditure  of  $117,000,000  has  already 
taken  place.  These  items  added  together  make  $696,142,119, 
without  placing  any  money  value  on  the  land  grants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  latter  arc  worth;  but  the  holdings  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Uie  Canadian  Northern  in  the  West 
would  realize  not  less  than  $150,000,000  at  prevailing  prices. 
During  the  past  year  railway  lands  averaged  $13.70  per  acre, 
and  the  sum  received  from  sales  amounted  to  $18,200,000.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  had  an  average  of  $15.99  for  669.639  acres; 
but  received  $4025  per  acre  for  3.270  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
The  Canadian  Northern  averaged  $15.17  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  $12  in  1911.    Guarantees  have  been  the  popular  form  of 
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aid  during  recent  years,  and  governments  of  the  western 
provinces  have  assumed  obligations  in  that  regard  beyond 
$150,000,000.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  guarantee  is  of 
both  principal  and  interest  for  a  long  term  of  years.  In  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Dominion  government  not 
only  guarantees  'he  interest  on  bonds,  but  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sale  price  and  par. 

Canadian  railways  hauled  89,444,331  tons  of  freight  in  1912.  or 
9,5*0.049  more  than  tn  1911.  This  was  the  largest  incrcssc  in 
any  year.  There  were  also  41.124,181  passengers  carried  during 
the  year— a  gain  of  4.025,463  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
larger  volume  of  traffic  created  a  heavy  tax  on  equipment  and, 
in  the  autumn  months,  the  movement  of  the  western  harvest  was 
marked  by  considerable  congestion.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions 
in  that  regard  were  much  better  than  in  1911  This  was  due  in 
pari  to  more  rolling  stock,  but  chiefly  to  better  organization. 
The  additions  to  equipment  in  1912  embraced  265  locomotives, 
13.700  freight  cars  and  433  passenger  cars.  The  demand  for  new 
freight  cars  has  been  far  Iteyond  the  capacity  of  domestic  in- 
dustries, and  during  the  year  orders  were  placed  in  the  United 
Stales  for  over  14,000  units.  The  total  equipment  orders  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  during  the  past  year  had  a  money  value 
of  $48,000,000,  which  is  said  to  have  been  double  the  amount 
ever  gi\en  within  such  a  period  by  any  railway  in  America. 
These  orders  included  467  locomotives.  26,653  box  cars.  94  sleep- 
ers. 25  diners,  57  tourist  cars  and  a  great  deal  of  other  rolling 
stock.  The  available  supply  of  cars  in  the  Dominion  for  freight 
service  reached  a  total  of  140.918  on  June  30  last,  and  ort  that 
date  tile  official  statistics  show  a  material  increase  in  carrying 
capacity.  For  example,  in  1907  there  were  but  9,790  cars  of 
the  80.000  lbs.  class  in  Canada;  in  1912  there  were  21,951.  Of 
the  100.000  lbs.  class,  the  number  during  the  same  period  had 
grown  from  3,448  to  7.135. 

There  was  a  betterment  in  passenger  density  over  1911  of 
6J91.  and  passenger  miles  increased  by  304.282.712  Gross  earn- 
ings per  passenger  train  mile  were  $1,390,  as  compared  with 
$1,263  five  years  ago.  Per  freight  train  mile  the  advance  was 
from  $2069  in  1907  to  $2494  in  1912-equal  to  20  per  cent.  Per 
mile  of  line,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  1,539— a  gain 
of  79  over  the  preceding  year.  A  comparative  summary  of 
these  and  other  statistical  data  i»  as  follows : 

19H.  1912. 

Number  of  |Ku«nger*   JJ.0o7.rt8  41,124,11m 

P.i«enger.  carried  one  mile. . . .    2.MI5,96*.924  2.910,2  J  I,  6U 

Pawcngcr.  one  mi  e  per  mile  of  line   102.597  I08.SKX 

Paa.ei.ger.  per  mile  of  line....    1.460  1.539 

Average  ranger  journey—  m.le*   70  71 

Pa.vcngrrs  per  train   60  62 

Earnings                  «rvice   S5SJ17.99S  $65,048,187 

Average  receipts  per  pawenger   $!.J60  $  1.375 

Average  per  pamenger  per  oiile  -ccuir.   1.V44  1.943 

There  was  a  gain  in  1912  of  3.509,712.232  ton  miles  over  1911, 
while  freight  density  was  increased  by  99.947.  The  average 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  declined  from  .777  in  1911  to  .757  in 
1912,  which  scarcely  gives  support  to  the  persistent  complaint 
that  freight  rates  are  being  advanced.  As  indicating  the  activ- 
ity in  freight  movement  during  the  year,  loaded  cars  had  a  mile- 
age of  1.102.719.543.  as  compared  with  946,946.917  in  1911.  There 
was  an  appreciable  betterment  in  the  average  load  of  both  cars 
and  trains,  and  in  the  number  of  cars  per  train,  while  the  length 
of  haul  went  up  by  18  miles.  The  following  summary  of  facts 
for  1911  and  1912  will  give  a  concise  view  of  the  freight  situ- 
ation : 

1911.  1912. 

Tons  hauled   79.SS4.2S2  89.444.331 

Ton,  hauled  one  mile.   l«,04g,47S.2»5  19,558.190.527 

Tons  one  m.le  per  mile  of  line   431.S29  731.776 

Ave  rate  haul,  miles   200  218 

Average  tons  per  train   205  125 

Average  car*  per  train   18.03 

Average  torn  per  cur   16.91  17.87 

Average  per  ton  per  mile—cent   .777  .757 

One  or  two  things  occurred  during  the  year  which  emphasizes 
the  part  played  by  transportation  facilities  in  the  economic  life 
of  nations  and  communities.    Canada  is  essentially  an  agri- 


cultural country,  with  large  live  stock  and  dairly  interests,  and 
yet  in  1912  she  imported  several  million  pounds  of  mutton  from 
Australia,  and  several  million  pounds  of  butter  from  New 
Zealand.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  go  farther  for  such 
products.  It  cost,  however,  half  as  much  to  bring  a  pound  of 
mutton  from  the  Antipodes  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  did  to  de- 
liver it  from  the  butcher  shop  in  Vancouver  to  the  home  of  the 
consumer.  That  is  to  say.  this  mutton  was  brought  from  Sydney 
to  Vancouver  at  a  freight  cost  of  slightly  over  two  cents  a 
pound;  and  the  special  committee  which  investigated  the  meat 
problem  at  Washington  declared  that  it  cost  four  cents  per 
pound  to  maintain  a  delivery  service  between  the  retailer  and 
his  customers,  The  New  Zealand  butter  was  brought  to  Van- 
couver by  steamer,  and  thence  by  rail  as  far  east  as  Montreal, 
where  it  sold  at  40  cents  per  pound  to  consumers.  The  freight 
cost  by  water  and  land  was  less  than  four  cents  per  pound. 
That  this  was  not  a  mere  spasm  in  trade,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  this  winter  millions  of  pounds  r.f  New  Zealand 
butter  will  be  delivered  in  Canada  under  contract.  A  more 
striking  illustration  of  what  transportation  facilities  do  could 
not  well  be  found.  It  demonstrates  very'  clearly  that  the  pro- 
ducer and  his  market  are  not  separated  by  miles,  as  is  popu- 
larly assumed,  but  by  freight  charges.  One  should  not  say: 
"New  Zealand  is  10.800  miles  from  Montreal";  but  rather,  "New 
Zealand  is  38  cents  per  pound  from  Montreal"  If  either  the 
butter  or  the  mutton  had  been  produced  150  miles  away  from 
Ottawa,  and  it  could  not  have  been  moved  by  cither  steamer 
or  railway,  the  cost  of  hauling  that  distance  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  actually  was  from  New  Zealand  or  Australia. 

The  record  gross  earning*  ot  $219,403,753  were  the  inevitable 
result  of  increased  traffic  A  betterment  of  user  16  per  cent  in 
total  revenue  for  1912  suggests  material  expansion  in  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  Freight  yielded  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
year's  gain,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  ton-mile  rate  wa» 
lower  than  1911  This  gain  was  chiefly  in  the  hauling  of 
3,500,000  more  tons  of  agricultural  products,  and  2.750.000  more 
tons  of  manufactures— indicating  a  larger  harvest  and  greater 
industrial  activity  in  the  Dominion  There  were  further  earn- 
ings of  $21,221,775  from  outside  operations,  with  a  balance 
to  the  good  of  $5,888,157.  These  operations  were  principally 
in  the  conduct  of  steamship  business  and  hotels;  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Canadian  railways  arc  getting  to  be  large 
owners  and  operators  of  steamers  The  Canadian  Pacific  alone 
has  a  fleet  of  70  vessels,  of  which  16  are  on  the  Atlantic. and 
3  on  the  Pacific.  The  remainder  arc  in  service  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  two  large  steam- 
ers on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  two  on  th* 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  obvious  that  railway  traffic  in  an  exporting 
and  importing  country  like  Canada  must  create  business  on  the 
ocean:  and  railway  owners  of  Canada  seem  disposed  to  control 
things  at  tioth  ends.  Railway  hotels  are  also  multiplying,  anr' 
would  seem  to  be  profitable.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  made 
the  largest  investment  in  this  regard ;  but  both  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Northern  are  following  the  tempting  exariplc 
set.  Earnings  from  express  business  have  increased  by  61.5  per 
cent,  in  five  years.  All  the  leading  railways  carry  on  a  service 
of  that  nature,  first  paying  themselves  liberal  rates  for  "express 
privileges,"  and  then  declaring  attractive  dividends  from  what 
is  left  over.  They  also  earn  millions  out  of  their  telegraphs, 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  some  of  the«i  con- 
trol large  electric  railway  interests.  Whatever  else  may  be  said, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  railway  hotels,  steamers,  and  ex- 
press and  telegraph  services  are  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
railways  conduct  such  interests  with  splendid  skill, 

Gross  railway  earnings  in  1912  showed  an  increase  of  $30,- 
670.259  over  the  preceding  year.  Thirty  years  ago  the  total 
earnings  were  less  than  this  increase.  These  gross  earnings 
equalled  $8,209  per  mile  of  road,  as  compared  with  $6,397  five 
years  ago     In  11  years  the  aggregate  earnings  per  mile  have 
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mure  tlian  douhUd.  lit  vim. r  c::mc  from  the  following  sources 
in  1911  in,l  191  J: 

I'll.  191.' 

r««»in»                                                                $50,566,894  1S6.54J.664 

Mail.                                                                             ). 869.4 14  1 .91 4.7*0 

K>*tcm                                                                         4.674. U5  J.i94.»M» 

n«KRa«r.  |i»rl..r  rir>.  ftr                                             t.207.555  1.295.415 

Freight                                                                      I26.S70.5J4  149.9*1.140 

Sl«ll..«  Jll.l  !-:.».  |.riv,l.-K<>                                           AMJU  1.086.6*7 

TcUnra,^,..  tc,n»  etc                                                  J,0I»,JI<1  J.J07.7J9 

Total     JI8S.7JJ.494  $219,40J.75J 

It  wilt  be  observed  that  while  there  were  substantial  increases 
in  all  the  divisions,  passengers  and  freight  scored  heavily.  Per 
ton,  gross  earnings  from  freight  rose  from  $1,561  in  1911  to 
$1,655  in  1912.  In  this  regard  the  gain  in  five  years  has  been 
equal  to  over  12  per  cent.,  which  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
hauling  of  a  larger  volume  of  high  class  commodities,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

Operating  expenses  in  1912  were  equal  to  687  per  cent,  of 
gross  earnings,  and  amounted  to  $150,726,540.  In  this  connec- 
tion there  was  exhibited  a  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  running  a 
train  one  mile.  That  cost  has  almost  doubled  since  1899.  It 
was  then  77.9  cents;  it  is  now  $1,493.  An  analysis  of  items 
making  up  the  total  expenses  of  operation  reveal*  a  persistent 
advance  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor.  The  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  employees  would  seem  to  be  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  The  unions  co-ordinate  and  the  process  of  leverage 
is  identical.  Just  where  the  upward  movement  will  stop  no- 
body seems  to  know.  Operating  cost  in  1912  amounted  to  $5,639 
per  mile  of  line. 

It  would  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  financial  position  of  Canadian  railways.  The  salient 
facts  alone  can  be  given  place.  The  official  statistics  show  a 
capitalization  in  1912  of  $1,588,937,526,  of  which  $770,459,351  was 
represented  in  stocks  and  $818,478,175  in  bonds.  This  liability 
would  he  equal  to  $59,454  per  mile  of  line  if  the  whole  sum 
were  divided  by  the  mileage  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph; 
but  neither  the  divisor  nor  the  dividend  would  in  that  case  be 
correct.  After  deducting  from  capital  figures  duplication  and 
dead  liability,  and  excluding  the  mileage  of  government  owned 
lines,  the  true  quotient  in  the  calculation  is  $50,832  per  mile. 
That  is  a  relatively  low  figure.  It  is  slightly  below  the  actual 
cost  per  mile  of  government  owned  lines  in  Canada.  It  is  well 
secured.  Against  it  stands  a  steadily  swelling  volume  of  gross 
and  net  earnings.  The  former  have  increased  by  128  per  cent 
in  ten  vcars,  and  the  latter  by  141  per  cent,  Dividends  have 
gone  up  from  a  total  of  $12,760,435  in  1907  to  $31,164,791  in 
1912  The  dividend  payments  of  the  past  year  were  equal  to 
4  05  per  cent,  on  the  entire  stock  liability— good  or  bad.  alive  or 
dead.  The  railway  bonds,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  real  liability- 
thai  is,  when  duplication  has  been  eliminated— arc  gilt  edge 
Both  principal  and  interest  arc  safe.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  them 
arc  backed  by  government  guarantees.  The  capital  liability  of 
Canadian  railways  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  $100,000,000 
a  year,  and  in  this  growth  the  United  Slates  has  both  a  direct 
and  indirect  interest.  To  the  extent  of  nearly  $100,000,000  it 
has  been  created  by  American  ownership  on  the  northern  side 
<>f  the  boundary,  and  Americans  are  the  holders  of  an  enormous 
volume  of  Canadian  railway  stocks  and  bonds.  The  indirect 
interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  every  mile  of  railway  built  in 
Canada  means  a  call  upon  American  producers  for  more  or  less 
of  the  equipment  and  operating  necessaries.  For  example,  the 
•United  States  supplies  95  per  cent,  of  the  lubricating  and  signal 
oil  used  by  Canadian  railways 

Canada,  by  every  proper  test,  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  In  many 
parts,  particularly  in  the  West,  the  activity  is  spokrn  of  as  "a 
Doom  "  Whether  or  not  the  term  applies  depends  wholly  up^n 
the  point  of  view.  Certainly  real  estate  is  selling  at  high  fig- 
ures in  the  more  promising  centers.  Put  what  has  created  these 
centers?  The  railways  tn  every  case.  And,  while  the  railways 
«,.wc  primarily  brought  about  this  new  scale  of  values  in  real 
estate— real  estate  which  yotefday  was  worth  hut  a  few  dollar:, 
an  acre  for  farming  purposes    the  foundation  ..f  what  is  taking 


place  in  the  \\  est  is  the  rising  title  of  immigration.  Now.  as 
in  the  past,  and  as  it  always  will  be.  the  so-called  value  of  land 
is  vested  in  the  people  on  the  spot.  As  people  gather  in  com- 
munities the  rise  in  land  values  is  merely  an  expression  of 
permanency,  and  that  permanency  cannot  exist  without  trans- 
portation facilities;  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  Can- 
ada's boom  must  be  reflected  in  railway  expansion.  The  ground 
work  of  development  has  been  laid;  for  history  is  sure  to  re- 
peat itself  in  the  sense  that  what  happened  in  the  American 
West  between  1860  and  1850  will  happen  in  the  Canadian  West 
between  now  and  1930.  An  established  flow  of  population 
creates  accretive  power;  and  in  ihe  case  of  Canada  that  power 
rests  on  the  fact  that  free  farming  lands  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  when  the  public  domain  of  the  West  is  taken  up. 

The  part  which  Americans  arc  taking  in  the  peopling  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Canadian  West,  and  of  Canada  generally,  is 
quite  important.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  crossed  the  line 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  years  to  take  up  farming  land,  and 
many  others  have  come  over  to  share  in  the  money  making 
chances  which  arise  in  new  and  rapidly  growing  communities. 
Upwards  of  1,500  miles  of  railway  are  now  being  operated  in 
Canada,  representing  a  capital  outlay  of  $100,000,000,  which  are 
mere  extensions  of  American  systems.  Millions  of  tons  ot 
freight  move  annually  across  that  imaginary'  line  called  the  inter- 
national boundary-  It  is  very  much  an  imaginary  line  so  far  a* 
the  railways  are  concerned;  for  trains  move  backward  and  for- 
ward over  it  with  the  same  freedom  they  cross  state  lines. 
Canadian  railway  corporations  own  thousands  of  miles  of  line 
in  the  United  States.  Reports  to  Ottawa  are  made  on  precisely 
the  same  forms,  and  governed  by  the  same  classifications,  on 
which  reports  arc  made  to  Washington.  For  railway  purposes 
the  line  is  unrecognizable;  but  it  is  there,  and  the  fact  that  it 
will  remain  there  need  not  in  any  sense  hamper  the  growth  of 
international  transportation  interests.  Those  interests  will  and 
must  increase.  The  flag  is  scarcely  an  clement  in  the  matter, 
even  as  a  sentiment.  Trade  follows  the  ship  and  the  railway. 
Canada  is  the  second  best  customer  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  is  Canada's  second  best  customer.  The  pros- 
perity of  Canada  means  more  business  for  the  United  States, 
whether  that  prosperity  is  demonstrated  in  additional  railway 
mileage,  in  swelling  population  or  in  larger  production  Hence, 
the  story  of  Canada's  best  and  most  encouraging  railway  year 
must  be  a  matter  of  genuine,  and  not  entirely  unselfish  satis- 
faction to  those  who  live  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

Reference  to  accidents  can  hardly  be  avoided.  In  1912.  Cana- 
dian railways  killed  568  persons  and  injured  3.780.  Of  the 
killed,  47  were  passengers.  One  passenger  in  every  R72.855  was 
killed,  which  was  an  abnormal  ratio.  One  passenger  in  every 
84.752  was  injured,  which  reflected  a  very  bad  year  in  respect 
of  casualties  of  that  class.  A  study  of  accidents  to  employees 
over  a  period  of  years,  reveals  the  somewhat  surprising  fact 
that  relatively  the  same  number  suffer  injuries  every  year  from 
practically  the  same  causes.  That  is  to  say.  in  proportion  to 
numbers  there  are  about  the  same  number  killed  and  injured 
every  year  from  say  jumping  on  or  off  trains,  from  coupling  or 
from  other  avoidable  causes,  It  might  be  supposed,  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  would  have  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  train 
mileage,  as  representing  the  measure  of  risk;  but  such  a  law 
cannot  be  found  in  an  analysis  of  casualty  statistics.  Accidents 
at  highway  crossings  were  numerous  in  1912.  notwithstanding 
the  steady  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  the  installation 
of  many  warning  dniccs  The  high  proportion  of  trespassers 
killed  tells  the  story  of  fatal  haste  at  city  crossings  when  the 
protective  gates  arc  down,  The  killing  of  235  trespassers  in 
other  ways  rather  shows  that  Canadian  railways  will  soon  learn 
to  sympathize  with  American  roads  in  the  matter  of  the  tramp 
nuisance. 

The  number  of  employees  reached  155,901  in  1912 — an  increase 
of  14,(i77  over  1911.  The  additions  were  equal  to  31  per  100 
miles  of  line,  and  brought  the  total  up  to  583.  The  salaries  and 
wages  bill  for  the  year  was  $».J4237.623. 
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ations ;  hut  making  a  deduction  of  $6,937,984  on  that  account, 
the  total  for  companion  with  other  years  was  $87*299.639.  This 
was  $12,685,901  higher  than  the  figures  for  1911,  and  the  total 
was  equal  to  58  per  cent,  of  operating  expenses.  On  the  basis 
of  the  statistical  family,  it  has  been  estimated  that  one  person 
in  six  gets  a  livelihood,  directly  and  indirectly,  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  railways  in  Canada.  The  calculation  would  not  have 
to  be  strained  to  bring  the  ratio  up  to  one  in  rive.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  indirect  interest,  it  is  probable  that  the  supplying 
of  15.000.000  tics  in  1912,  at  a  total .  cost  of  $6,500,000,  rep- 
resented an  income  of  $700  for  9*285  persons;  or  the  livelihood 
of  46,000  souls  on  the  statistical  basis.  Incidentally,  it  might 
be  observed  that  the  cost  of  ties  has  more  than  doubled  in  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  use  of  treated  sleepers  has  commenced  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  The  average  cost  per  tie  in  1912  was  44.7 
cents. 

Looking  back  over  what  has  hcen  written,  it  will  be  observed 
that  Canadian  railways  in  191 J  made  entirely  new,  and  in  some 
respects  surprising,  records  in  practically  every  statistical  aspect. 
The  additions  to  mileage  of  first  track,  second  track,  and  yard 
track  and  sidings,  the  increase  in  traffic,  the  additions  to  equip- 
ment, the  gains  in  all  the  earning  divisions,  the  multiplication 
of  employees,  and  the  betterments  in  train  load  and  efficiency 
tests  in  general  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion. 


A    FIRING-UP    HOUSE    FOR  REPAIRED 
LOCOMOTIVES.  , 


Where  there  is  an  engine  house  located  conveniently  in  re- 
lation to  a  large  repair  shop,  the  locomotives  are  generally 
placed  in  it  for  liring-up  after  the  erecting  shop  work  is  com- 
pleted and  preparatory  to  the  trial  trip.  While  this  avoids  the 
inconvenience  of  smoke  and  dirt  in  the  erecting  shop,  it  fre- 
quently interferes  with  work  in  the  engine  house,  particularly 
if  the  latter  be  located  at  a  busy  terminal.  In  some  cases  this 
has  been  avoided  by  providing  a  special  shop,  or  running  shed, 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  just  completed 
what  is  termed  a  "liring-up"  house  in  connection  with  the 
locomotive  repair  shop  at  Scranton.  Pa.  This  building  is  lo- 
cated directly  across  the  transfer  table  from  the  main  ma- 
chine and  erecting  shop,  and  is  used  for  housing  the  locomotives 
while  the  tenders  are  coupled  on  and  made  ready  for  service 
and  while  they  are  being  tired-up,  and  also  for  making  the  run- 
ning repairs  reported  by  the  engineer  after  the  trial  trip.  It  is 
85  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide,  and  has  four  tracks,  each  having  a 
50  ft.  pit  of  concrete  c  instruction.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  is 
piped  throughout  for  hot  water,  etc.,  and  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, with  extension  lights  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 


Separate  Building  for  Finishing  and  Firing  Up  Repaired  Locomotives;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 


By  every  standard  of  appraisement  the  year  showed  unexampled 
prosperity.  More  important,  however,  than  these  immediate  re- 
sults, is  the  warranted  assumption  that  an  era  of  extraordinary 
expansion  in  railway  interests  has  begun.  The  railway  people 
are  keenly  alive  to  their  trackage  and  equipment  needs  in  view 
of  swelling  immigration  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  west- 
ern provinces.  They  are  adding  to  their  transportation  facili- 
ties on  a  scale  which  mirrors  their  optimism,  and  yet.  build  as 
quickly  as  they  may,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  ahead  of  their  needs.  Traffic  keeps  up  with  new  mileage. 
This  is  a  situation  which  represents  the  fruition  of  long-cherished 
hopes :  but  Canada  docs  not  close  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  growth  the  United  States  has  a  genuine  interest.  It  docs 
not  mean  rivalry.  It  means,  as  has  been  said,  larger  business 
on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

There  is  one  further  feature  of  the  Canadian  railway  situ- 
ation which  calls  for  a  closing  observation.  Mo  matter  what  ex- 
pansion may  take  place  or  how  many  new  lines  may  be  built, 
the  tendency  to  centralization  seems  likely  to  continue.  The 
smaller  roads  will  be  absorbed  by  the  larger.  During  the  past 
year  this  process  has  ltecn  actively  in  operation.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  its  shareholders  is  largely  taken 
up  with  the  story  of  absorption.  There  are  some  who  profess  to 
sec  danger  in  this;  but  there  will  always  be  another  side  to  the 
matter.  Whatever  else  may  be  true,  the  change  of  control  carries 
with  it  development  and  efficiency.  Strength  succeeds  weak- 
ness.   In  the  last  analysis  transportation  facilities  arc  bettered. 


men.  The  entire  structure  is  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick,  with 
the  exception  of  the  floor,  which  is  of  creosoted  blocks.  A 
large  monitor  extends  across  the  center,  and  smoke  jacks  of 
steel  and  concrete  have  been  installed  at  both  ends  of  each  pit, 
so  that  locomotives  may  be  cither  headed  or  backed  in.  We  arc 
indebted  to  H.  C.  Manchester,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  equipment,  for  this  information. 


Railways  in  Xatal. — In  Natal  a  small  beginning  was  made 
in  1860  on  the  4  ft.  HlA  in.  gage,  altered  subsequently  to  the 
Cape  gage  (3  ft.  6  in.).  The  main  line  leading  to  Johannesburg, 
a  very'  heavy  one.  was  opened  in  1895.  When  the  line  reaches 
the  Transvaal,  it  attains  a  level  of  over  5,000  ft.  This  main 
line  has  several  branches,  and  the  total  mileage  at  the  date  when 
the  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  union,  two  anil  a  half 
years  ago.  was  998  miles. 

Raiijio.mi  DFAKUiriiLNr  in  Uai'GlTAY. — For  the  first  lime  in  its 
history  the  earnings  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  for  the  past 
>ear  exceeded  $1,000,000.  The  extensions  to  the  northeast  have 
been  completed  to  the  city  of-Melo,  not  far  front  the  border  of 
Hraril.  The  Kastern  Railway  has  opened  the  line  to  Maldonado, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  business.  Work  has  been 
1'ituri  on  the  Midland'  Railway,  between  Trcs  Arboles  and 
Piedra  Sola,  and  applications  for  concessions  have  been  made 
for  new  railway  lines  between  Melo  and  Accgno  and  from  Salto 
to  Rivera. 
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A  COLLAPSIBLE  PLATFORM  AND  VESTIBULE.  the  car  bodies  containing  the  passengers  could  be  seriously  dis- 

  lurbed. 

The  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  re-  This  is  accomplished  by  stopping  the  center  sills  at  the  end 

cently  applied  for  letters  patent  on  an  interesting  innovation  of  the  car  body  proper  and  fastening  platform  extensions  to 

in  the  construction  of  vestibules  and  platforms  for  passenger  them.    The  connection  between  the  extensions  and  the  center 

cars.    This  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  protection  of  the  ends  sills  is  made  of  such  strength  that  the  rivets  will  shear  when 

of  the  car  body  in  collisions  and  wrecks.  the  car  receives  a  shock  more  severe  than  the  maximum  serv- 

The  device  includes  the  entire  platform  and  vestibule,  from  ice  shock.    The  steps,  vestibule  doors  and  hood  will  of  course 


Collapsible  Platform  and  Vestibule  on  an  All-Steel  Car. 


the  end  of  the  car  body  to  the  nose  piece  of  the  platform,  and 
is  so  constructed  that  in  c»*e  of  a  shock  more  severe  than  en- 
countered in  ordinary  service,  the  platform  and  vestibule  will 
collapse  or  crush,  forming  a  cushion  space  of  nearly  8  ft.  be- 
tween two  cars,  before  the  car  bodies  come  together.  In  an 
eight  car  train  this  would  amount  to  about  50  ft  of  cushion 
construction,  planned  to  absorb  the  shock  and  damage  before 


collapse  when  the  rivets  shear  on  the  sill  extensions,  and  these 
will  further  tend  to  absorb  the  energy  of  the  shock. 

One  illustration  shows  a  car  of  steel  construction  through- 
out, while  the  other  shows  one  with  the  collapsible  extension 
made  of  wood.  Tins  wood  construction  may  be  used  with  all- 
steel,  all-wood  or  composite  car  bodies.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  end  of  the  car  body  is  designed  for  great  strength,  by 
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using  a  number  of  heavy  steel  sections  to  form  the  door  posts,  position  and  prevent  parts  of  the  vestibule  from  piercing  the 

corner  and  intermediate  post*,  and  that  the  intermediate  posts  end  of  the  car.  This  end  plate,  which  is  made  in  pieces  securely 

have  been  further  reinforced  by  angles  riveted  to  the  inside.  riveted  together,  is  also  so  designed  and  fastened  to  the  roof 

These  angles  in  practice  would  be  about  4  ft.  6  in.  long,  as  it  members  that  in  case  of  collision,  if  the  shock  were  not  wholly 

is  claimed  that  in  case  of  the  cars  attempting  to  telescope  the  absorbed  by  the  collapsible  platform,  the  entire  end  of  the  car 


Steal  Car  Equipped  With  a  Wooden  Collapsible  Platform  and  Veetibuie. 


point  of  greatest  shock  is  never  greater  than  18  in.  or  20  in.  roof    would    be    pulled    downward,  forming  a  protection  by 

above  the  floor  line    The  entire  end  of  the  car  body  proper  is  forcing  the  next  car  or  locomotive  to  be  thrown  upward  and 

covered  by  a  heavy  steel  plate,  extending  from  the  upper  part  over  in  place  of  going  through  the  end  of  the  car. 

of  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  end  sill.    This  is  to  further  The  entire  platform,  vestibule,  hood  and  sill  extensions  are 

strengthen  the  end  of  the  car.  hold  the  end  posts  in  proper  a  unit,  detachable  and  separate  from  the  car  body  proper,  and 
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can  be  applied,  if  necessary,  after  the  car  is  built.  In  case  of 
collision  it  is  presumed  that  these  parts  would  be  the  only  ones 
greatly  damaged  and  could,  therefore,  be  removed  and  re- 
placed at  a  minimum  cost  and  delay. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings,  extra  heavy  steel  beams 
are  used  for  vestibule  center  posts.  These  beams  arc  securely 
fastened"  above  and  below,  the  idea  being  that  should  one  of 
the  cars  attempt  to  ride  over  the  other  the  beams,  if  they 
were  hit  about  the  line  of  the  nose  piece,  would  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cause  the  rivets  in  the  sill  extensions  to  shear  off. 
In  order  to  further  prevent  one  car  riding  the  other  there  has 
been  designed  an  anti-climbing  device.  This  consists  of  pressed 
steel  shapes  placed  below  the  nose  piece,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  detachable  vestibule.  The  ends  of  the  car  proper  are 
further  strengthened  at  the  side  by  pressed  steel  triangular 
shaped  pieces  with  flanges  at  the  edge.  These  extend  to  a 
height  of  about  30  in.,  and  serve  to  protect  the  end  of  the  car 
should  it  get  a  cornering  blow  and  also  to  reinforce  the  side 
and  end. 

The  illustration  showing  the  collapsible  vestibule  and  plat- 
form of  wood  construction  shows  an  auxiliary  wood  end  out- 
side the  steel  end.  This  has  been  designed  to  serve  as  a 
cushion  to  further  prevent  the  end  of  the  car  body  from  giving 
way  in  case  of  a  wreck.  This  illustration  shows  two  walls, 
the  end  of  the  car  proper,  reinforced  with  wood,  and  the  wall 
of  thc4 vestibule,  which  rests  directly  against  the  car  end.  The 
shock  'absorbing  qualities  of  the  wood  are  utilized  to  advantage 
in  this  design.  In  general,  the  entire  device  is  based  on  pro- 
tecting the  car  bodies  from  damage  and  destruction,  thereby 
saving  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  DECEMBER.1 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 

occurred  on  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
December,  1912: 

Collitiont. 

Kind  of    Kind  of 

Hair        Ro«d.                       Place.         Accident.    Train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

tJ.    Fran.   Dresden,  O.       rc.          P.  ft  P.  II  t 

6.    Wcw.  Md  Pen  Mar  Park    tic           F.  ft  F,  5  2 

15.    IUIt.  ft  ()..  S.  W  Lexington,  Ind.  he.          F.  ft  F.  2  0 

26.    Lehigh  Valley  Lehigh  Gap        rc.          F.  ft  F.  »  0 

Prrailmtntt. 

Cause  of    Kind  of 

Date.        Road.                      Place          Derailm't.    Train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

1.    Cio.,  H.  ft  Dayton... Hamilton           boilci         F.  I  I 

I.    New  York  Cent.  Hodman'*          journal       P.  0  1 

6.    Lehigh  Valley.,,  Jenkins  June.     acc.  obsl.     K.  1  0 

11.  C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  I  Sanford.  Ind.     d.  switch     P.  1  32 

12.  Bait,  ft  Ohio  Glencoe             runaway      F.  0  6 

24.    Central  O*  Americus          d.  track.      P.  0  25 

24.    St.  Lout.  L  M  Hot  Springs      exc.  speed     P.  0  16 

20.    St.  Louis  ft  S.  F  Memphis           tx  rait         P.  0  it 

As  a  result  of  the  collision  near  Dresden,  Ohio,  on  the  3d, 
nine  passengers  and  two  employees  died,  and  three  employees 
and  five  passengers  were  injured.  This  accident  was  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  6.  The  cause  of  the 
collision  was  failure  of  the  flagman  to  get  back  a  sufficient 
distance  to  stop  the  second  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Pen  Mar  Park,  Pa.,  on  the  6th, 
were  a  train  of  empty  passenger  cars  castbotind  and  a  freight 
train  westbound.  Both  engines  anil  many  cars  were  wrecked. 
Four  trainmen  and  a  trespasser  were  killed  and  two  trainmen 
were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  improper  handling 
of  train  orders  on  the  part  of  the  train  despatched  and  two 
conductors. 

'Abbreviation*  and  mark*  used  in  Accident  Lilt: 

rc.  Rear  collision  be,  Butting  collision  xc.  Other  collisions— — b, 

Broken  d,  Defective   unf.  Unforeseen  obstruction  unx,  Unex- 
plained—— derail,  Open  derailing  awitcb  m».  Misplaced  iwitch  acc. 

obst  ,  Accidental  obstruction  ^malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. 

 boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on   road  fire.  Cars  burned  while 

running-  -P.  or  Pass  .  Passenger  train— -^F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  tram  Undud- 

ing  empty  engine.,  work  trains,  etc.)  Asterisk,  Wreck  wholly  oi  partly 

destroyed  by  fire    —Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


The  freight  trains  in  collision  at  Lexington,  Ind.,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th.  were  No.  99  and  N'o.  94  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L», 
which  company  uses  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  tracks  at  this  point. 
Both  engines  were  damaged  and  two  tramps  were  killed.  The 
trains  were  to  meet  at  Lexington.  The  collision  was  due  to 
No.  94  coming  in  at  uncontrollable  speed,  the  "air  failing  to 
hold." 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Lehigh  Gap,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  were  eastbound  freights.  One  brakeman  was  killed. 
Four  cars  took  fire  and  were  burnt  up.  The  collision  was  due 
to  excessive  speed  under  a  cantion  signal,  the  train  passing  a 
home  signal  set  against  it. 

In  the  derailment  of  a  double  headed  freight  train  by  a  boiler 
explosion,  near  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the  1st.  the 
engineman  was  killed  and  the  fireman  was  injured.  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  boiler  of  the  second  engine  threw  the  leading 
engine  and  cars  of  the  train  off  the  track  and  12  of  these  cars 
were  wrecked.    The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  low  water. 

The  train  derailed  at  Hoffman's,  N,  Y.,  on  the  1st,  was  west- 
bound passenger  No.  45,  running  at  full  speed.  Of  the  200 
passengers  on  the  train,  nearly  all  were  shaken,  but  the  cook 
of  the  dining  car  is  the  only  person  reported  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  dcrailmcpt  was  the  breaking  of  a  journal  of  the 
rear  truck  of  the  tender,  and  it  is  said  that  the  train  ran  about 
a  mile  after  the  truck  had  dropped  so  as  to  drag  on  the  rails, 
being  finally  thrown  off  at  a  switch. 

The  train  derailed  at  Jenkins  Junction,  Pa.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  was  a  westbound  freight,  and  the  engine  was  over- 
turned. The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  car  from  an  east- 
bound  train  which  had  jumped  the  track  and  fouled  the  west- 
bound line.    The  engineman  was  killed. 

In  the  derailment  of  a  passenger  train  at  Sanford.  Ind.,  on 
the  11th.  three  employees  were  injured,  one  fatally,  and  30 
passengers  were  injured,  none  severely.  The  cause  of  the 
derailment  was  a  switch  out  of  adjustment;  but  it  was  protected 
by  an  automatic  block  signal,  which  signal  was  disregarded. 

The  train  derailed  near  Glencoe.  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th.  was  a  heavy  freight  descending  a  steep  grade.  The  train 
consisted  of  two  engines  and  42  cars  of  coal,  and  the  derailment 
was  due  to  the  train  becoming  uncontrollable;  and  one  of  the 
engines  was  overturned  at  a  curve.  Six  trainmen  were  injured, 
two  of  them  fatally. 

The  train  derailed  near  Americus,  Ga.,  on  the  24th,  was  west- 
bound passenger  No.  9,  known  as  the  Seminole  Limited.  Four 
passenger  cars  left  the  track,  but  none  of  them  was  overturned. 
Twenty-four  passengers  and  one  trainman  were  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  irregular  track,  following  very 
heavy  rain*. 

In  the  derailment  of  a  passenger  train  near  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
on  the  24th.  the  engine  and  five  cars  were  overturned.  Fifteen 
passengers  anil  one  trainman  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
derailment  is  believed  to  have  been  excessive  speed  on  a  six- 
degree  curve,  combined  with  a  tender  truck  which  was  too 
rigid. 

The  derailment  near  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  the  30th.  was  due 
to  a  broken  rail.  One  passenger  car  fell  into  a  river;  28  pas- 
sengers were  injured. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — Of  the  accidents  reported  in  the 
newspapers  as  occurring  on  electric  railroads  in  the  United 
States  in  the  month  of  December,  only  two  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  fatal  results.  At  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  on  the  10th, 
a  street  car  was  struck  by  a  freight  train  on  a  crossing  and 
eight  passengers  were  killed.  On  the  28th,  at  Cincinnati,  a 
street  car  was  derailed  on  the  Central  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
river  and  fell  40  ft.  to  the  ground  below.  Nine  persons  were 
injured,  two  probably  fatally.  On  the  same  day  near  Annapolis, 
Md„  on  the  Washington.  Baltimore  &•  Annapolis,  a  collision 
between  a  passenger  car  and  a  freight  train  wrecked  the  pas- 
scmrcr  car;  and  five  men  were  injured,  all  of  them  were  train- 
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FREIGHT  CAR  TACTICS  OR  REGULATIONS.* 

"There  le  No  One  Frelflht  Car  Queatlon;  There  Are  At  Leaat 
Sixteen."  Tactic*  Are  Needed  to  Govern  Rather  Then  Rule*. 

By  Arthur  Hale. 


I  have  sclcrted  the  title  of  Freight  Car  Tactics  not  from  its 
military  significance,  but  because  tactics  are  usually  broader  than 
rules  and  are  planned  to  meet  variable  conditions ;  they  arc  em' 
ployed  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  in  handling  freight  cars,  especially  between  railway  sys- 
tem*, you  are  handling  them  under  varying  conditions,  and  the 
people  who  handle  them  ought  to  have  more  or  less  discretion. 
Or,  what  would  be  better,  the  rules  must  be  made  in  such  a 
varied  way  that  they  will  work  properly  under  varied  conditions. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  sixteen  such  conditions.  There  arc  a  great 
more  under  which  freight  cars  may  be  interchanged  be- 
railways,  and  under  which  they  may  not  be  interchanged, 
when  possibly  they  ought  to  be  interchanged. 

The  first  great  variation  is  in  the  situation  of  a  freight  car  on 
what  is  called  an  originating  railroad-  and  its  situation  on  a  dis- 
tributing road— the  difference  between  the  delivery  of  a  loaded 
car  by  an  originating  railroad  to  a  distributing  road,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  empty  car  from  the  distributing  road  to  the  originat- 
ing road.  This  is  probably  the  most  striking  variation,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  one  of  importance.  The  situation  is  entirely  differ- 
ent today,  when  there  is  a  car  shortage,  from  the  situation  six 
months  ago,  when  there  was  a  car  surplus.  So  far  there  are  two 
pairs  of  situations:  the  situation  on  the  originating  road  and  on 
the  distributing  road ;  the  situation  in  period  of  car  surplus  and 
a  car  shortage ;  and  that  makes  four  combinations.  There  is 
al*o  a  difference  when  a  car  is  on  a  railway  that  is  well  equipped 
and  in  good  condition  from  the  situation  when  it  is  on  a  railroad 
in  a  state  of  congestion.  There  arc  two  more  situations.  Mul- 
tiply them  and  you  have  eight. 

And  there  is.  furthermore,  a  difference  of  condition  with  a 
freight  car  which  is  what  has  been  called  a  legal-tender  car— a 
car  like  a  box  car,  which  is  good  for  a  load  anywhere  in  the 
country— and  a  car  of  special  design,  such  as  a  refrigerator  car 
which  is  no  special  good  unless  you  want  to  ship  something  which 
is  to  be  protected  from  heat  or  from  cold,  It  is  no  good  to 
have  refrigeration  in  a  car  if  you  arc  going  to  ship  hay  in  it  or 
merchandise.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  bad  to  have  the  refrigerat- 
ing arrangements  in.  Between  the  special  car  on  the  one  side 
and  the  legal-tender  car  on  the  other,  the  most  important  dif- 
ference h  that  out  of  the  legal  tender  car  we  expect  to  get  80 
per  cent,  or  90  per  cent  of  loaded  mileage,  whereas  out  of  the 
special  car  we  expect  to  get  little  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
coal  car  is  usually  returned  empty.  The  legal-tender  car  is  one 
that  can  be  loaded  almost  anywhere  and  which  is  now  running 
a  large  percentage  of  its  mileage  under  load— a  situation  which 
we  want  to  preserve  in  this  country.  If  you  admit  those  as  two 
more  we  have  sixteen  general  situations  to  he  considered.  There 
are  a  lot  more.  But  the  point  is  that  there  is  no  one  freight-car 
question.  There  are  at  least  sixteen  and  probably  more.  Any- 
set  of  rules  that  governs  such  a  variety  of  questions  is  or  should 
be  more  a  set  of  tactics  than  a  set  of  laws. 

One  great  difficulty  about  these  car  questions  is  that  when 
two  railway  men  get  talking  about  it.  one  may  be  talking  about 
one  question  and  the  other  about  another.  When  a  railway  man 
thinks  of  the  car  question  today  he  very  probably  thinks  of  the 
special  cars  which  he  wants  to  load  tomorrow,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  rules  ought  to  be  framed  so  as  to  take  him  out  of  his  present 
difficulty.  Take  the  officer  of  an  originating  railway,  of  a  rail- 
way that  originates  more  ircight  than  it  rcceives-stipposing  it 
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to  be  a  coal  railway,  and  most  coal  railways  are  originating 
railways— you  will  find  that  he  is  thinking  about  his  coal  cars 
and  in  discussing  the  car  question  will  feci  that  the  important 
thing  is  that  his  coal  cars  be  returned  to  him  promptly  in  a 
period  of  car  shortage.  That  is  about  the  only  phase  of  the  car 
question  he  considers,  and  he  will  be  for  a  set  of  rules  that  will 
secure  that,  without  thinking  at  all  of  the  box  car,  of  the  time 
of  car  surplus,  or  of  the  question  whether  railways  may  or  may 
not  be  congested.  So  that  one  present  difficulty  and  one  past 
difficulty  in  our  trying  to  make  rules  or  tactics  to  cover  this  car 
question  has  been  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  lot  of  men 
who  have  been  looking  at  the  subject  from  varying  points 
of  view. 

Let  me  insist  a  little  on  this  division  of  railways,  between 
originating  and  distributing  roads.  Of  course  every  railway 
originates  some  freignt  and  every  railway  distributes  some 
freight  to  the  consignees  on  its  line.  But  very'  few  railways  re- 
ceive exactly  as  much  as  they  deliver.  And  railways  will  line 
up  on  this  car  question  quite  broadly,  as  originating  railways 
who  arc  always  loading  a  majority  of  cars  away,  and  distributing 
railways,  to  whom  a  majority  of  loaded  cars  arc  coming.  The 
problem  as  between  two  such  roads,  today,  if  there  were  no 
other  problem,  would  be  very  simple.  You  would  only  have  to 
make  a  rule  which  would  put  a  proper  incentive  on  the  return  of 
the  empty  car  from  the  distributing  road  to  the  originating  road. 
And  that  is  ahout  all  that  they  have  done  in  Europe,  for  instance. 
They  have  been  so  successful  in  putting  on  very  stiff  penalties  to 
secure  the  immediate  return  of  an  empty  car  from  the  distribut- 
ing road  to  the  originating  road,  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
Retting  the  empty  mileage  of  their  cars  in  interchange  up  to  50 
per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  do  much  to  load  their  cars 
back  because  the  penalty  is  so  very  high  against  loading  them 
w  rong. 

That  penalty  is  a  continuous  penalty.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, suppose  I  am  loading  my  car  to  your  road.  It  goes 
100  miles  on  your  road.  You  are  allowed  three  or  four  days 
for  that  movement  and  pay  a  mileage  for  it.  After  the  three  or 
four  days  that  are  allowed,  yon  pay  three  shillings  a  day — that 
is.  75  cents  a  day  for  a  car  that  will  hold  but  10  tons.  You  pay 
that  75  cents  a  day  until  the  car  comes  lack  to  my  lines,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  it.  If  you  use  it  in  your  own  business  it  is 
three  shilling  a  day.  If  you  divert  it  to  another  road  it  is  three 
shillings  a  day,  The  penalty  is  so  severe  that  the  English  rail- 
ways never  think  of  loading  a  car  back  unless  they  happen  to 
have  a  load  at  the  particular  station  at  which  it  is  unloaded. 
They  do  not  have  any  freight  car  tactics.  They  have  freight 
car  laws,  and  the  cars  come  back.  But,  I  believe  they  have  a 
great  many  more  cars  than  they  ought  to  have  and  a  great  many 
more  cars  in  proportion  than  we  have. 

I  agree  that  in  times  of  car  shortage  the  F.nglish  practice  is 
not  so  bad.  but  in  times  of  car  surplus  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference between  an  originating  and  a  distributing  road.  When 
there  is  a  surplus  of  cars  the  empties  come  back  and  there  are 
plenty  of  cars  everywhere.  But  the  minute  there  begins  a  short- 
age of  cars  then  the  distributing  road  which  i*  accustomed  to 
filling  all  the  orders  of  all  its  consignees  always  keeps  on  doing 
so  and  uses  the  foreign  cars  with  which  to  fill  those  orders. 
That  means  that  the  proportion  of  cars  on  the  distributing  road 
increases,  and  it  holds  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  cars  it  owns.  Of  course,  there  is  the  same  increase  in 
orders  for  cars  on  the  originating  road,  but  the  originating 
road  has  not  got  so  many  cars  because  the  distributing  road  is 
holding  them.    And  the  more  orders  there  arc  for  cars  in  gen- 
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cral  the  fewer  car*  there  are  u|*>n  the  originating  road.  That  is 
the  argument  of  the  car  owner  in  the  condition  that  now  pre- 
vails. That  argument  has  been  thought  out  and  worked  out 
into  these  very  drastic  plans  that  they  have  in  Kngland,  and  in 
France,  and  it  has  led  to  the  very  prompt  return  of  the  car  and 
a  corresponding  unnecessary  multiplication  of  equipment. 

But  when  you  turn  the  thing  around,  when  you  come  to  a 
period  of  car  surplus,  then  you  find  the  situation  is  entirely 
changed,  because  then  in  order  to  earn  per  dietn  on  its  car  the 
originating  road  will  be  grievously  tempted  to  return  the  foreign 
car  empty  to  the  distributing  road  and  to  force  its  own  loaded 
cars  upon  the  distributing  road,  and  the  distributing  road  can- 
not avoid  that  burden.  The  distributing  road  then  is  paying 
more  per  diem  than  it  real))'  should.  And  when  you  get  to  the 
situation  which  I  think  was  reached  some  years  ago,  when  rail- 
ways were  loading  cars  against  each  other — were  returning  for- 
eign cars  empty  and  loading  their  own  cars— you  get  a  doubling 
of  empty  mileage  that  is  most  unfortunate,  because  it  is  an  addi- 
tional expense  that  happens  when  the  roads  arc  making  least 
money. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  go  through  all  the  other  variations, 
but  1  will  lay  some  stress  on  the.  situation  on  a  road  in  a  state 
of  congestion.  1  have  heard  it  said  that  when  there  is  a  car 
shortage  the  more  engines  you  have  the  less  cars  you  will  have, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  Because  if  you  have  a  lot  of 
engines  you  arc  probably  not  congested,  If  you  arc  not  con- 
gested you  will  move  your  cars  promptly  to  the  delivery  points; 
you  will  get  rid  of  your  cars,  and  the  roads  which  arc  congested 
or  which  are  not  in  as  good  shape  as  you,  will  not  be  able  to 
return  them  to  you.  1  have  that  happen  on  divisions  of  a 
single  nfilroad.  I  have  seen  a  division  that  had  its  power  in 
good  shape  simply  run  out  of  cars  while  a  division  whose  power 
had  run  down  got  so  congested  that  more  power  had  to  be  given 
it  to  get  the  cars  away,  The  same  thing  happens  as  between 
railways.  There  arc  railways  not  so  very  far  from  Buffalo 
which  have  been  congested  with  great  and  unfortunate  regularity 
in  the  last  few  winters,  and  the  result  of  the  congestion  has  been 
that  every  road  has  been  delivering  more  cars  to  them  than  it 
received.  They  seem  to  have  used  their  power  solely  in  taking 
cars  off  the  interchange  tracks.  The  amount  they  have  been 
paying  out  in  per  diem  for  cars  which  have  been  standing  around 
and  not  moving  has  been  simply  tremendous. 

This  variation  in  the  car  question  is  very  much  the  same  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  one  railroad,  between  the  stations  on  one 
division,  or  between  the  industries  at  one  station — very  much  the 
same  as  it  is  between  the  railways  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  cars  on  a  large  railway  has 
to  lake  all  these  variations  into  account.  He  considers  whether 
there  is  a  car  shortage  or  a  car  surplus:  he  considers  whether 
his  divisions  arc  congested  or  not ;  he  considers  which  of  his 
divisions  are  originating  and  which  are  distributing,  and  he  con- 
siders whether  the  particular  cars  are  cars  which  should  go 
back  empty  or  cars  which  should  be  loaded  back  The  man  in 
charge  of  distribution  on  the  large  railroad  takes  all  these  things 
into  consideration  ever)-  day  and  issues  orders  every  day  or 
every  hour  to  get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  his  cars.  If 
you  should  ask  him  to  write  down  the  rules  under  which  all 
those  cars  will  move  he  would  be  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 
He  would  say:  "Why.  I  want  a  little  time  for  that.  I  should 
want  to  look  over  my  correspondence  and  see  what  I  have  done  " 
lie  has  many  of  his  rules  in  his  head;  he  has  some  of  them 
written  down;  where  they  are  general  they  are  written  down, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  general.  You  cannot  get  the 
best  use  out  of  your  equipment  on  a  railroad  by  putting  it  all 
down  on  paper  and  telling  your  men  to  follow  general  instruc- 
tions. You  have  to  follow  it  up  You  have  to  have  reports,  in 
the  rirst  place,  to  know  the  situation.  Yotl  cannot  sup  into  an 
office  and  distribute  cars  unless  you  have  got  a  hundred  men  all 
over  the  road  telling  you  where  the  cars  arc.  That  is  the  first 
thing  you  have  got  to  have.  And  when  you  do  get  the  reports, 
while  you  have  as  many  general  instructions  out  as  you  can.  yet 


there  has  got  to  be  something  different  done  every  day  to  keep 
the  cars  moving  properly.  It  is  just  the  same  on  a  division  with 
a  car  distributor.  He  depends  largely  on  his  reports;  he  has 
Some  general  instructions  out,  but  he  has  to  send  out  a  great 
many  individual  instructions  to  get  anything  like  good  move- 
ment out  of  his  cars. 

Xow  what  is  the  moving  power  on  the  railways  we  have  been 
discussing?  What  is  the  moving  power  really  that  pushes 
through  those  orders  and  gets  results?  It  is  discipline.  The 
only  reason  why  the  superintendent  of  a  division  is  able  to  get 
empty  cars  moved  from  the  place  where  they  arc  not  needed  to 
the  place  where  they  are  needed  is  the  discipline  of  his  division. 
People  know  that  they  have  got  to  do  what  they  are  told,  and 
they  go  ahead  and  do  it  without  asking  questions  or  they  know 
the  reason  why.  It  is  the  same  with  a  large  railway.  The  gen- 
eral superintendent  or  the  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion orders  so  many  empties  from  one  division  to  another,  and 
they  go  or  he  knows  the  reason  why.  Here  we  have  on  these 
railways  this  variable  situation  met  in  a  variable  way  and  backed 
up  by  discipline  and  with  results. 

Now  you  come  to  the  arrangements  between  the  railways.  It 
is  just  as  important  that  the  cars  be  properly  distributed  between 
the  railways  as  it  is  between  divisions  on  a  railway.  It  is  more 
important  from  some  points  of  view.  But  there  is  no  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  as  discipline— and  you  come  to  the  American 
Railway  Association,  you  come  to  our  committees  and  you  say. 
'"Gentlemen,  please  make  us  some  rules  under  which  these  cars 
will  be  properly  distributed  between  the  railways"  Xow  don't 
>ou  think  that  is  a  little  hard?  We  have  found  it  very  hard  and 
we  have  not  been  very  successful.  But  we  have  done  some 
things,  we  are  going  to  do  more,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  the  right  thing.  If  we  do  not,  why,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  probably  will,  or  they  will  try  to. 

The  first  thing  that  we  did  was  to  get  away  from  charging 
cars.  \Vc  used  to  do  that  a  long  time  ago.  And  that  was  rather 
worse  than  nothing,  for  this  reason:  that  it  was  a  direct  penalty 
on  the  return  of  the  empty  car.  In  the  old  days  before  1902. 
when  mileage  was  paid  on  cars  you  could  hold  an  empty  foreign 
car  on  your  siding  for  an  indefinite  period  and  did  not  have  to 
pay  anything.  But  the  minute  you  moved  it  a  hundred  miles 
toward  home  you  had  to  give  the  owner  CO  cents.  Xow,  why 
should  you  fine  yourself  for  returning  an  empty  car?  And  a 
great  many  people  did  not  do  it.  But  we  got  bold  of  that  ques- 
tion and  after  a  number  of  failures  the  per-diem  system  went 
into  effect.  In  1902  we  began  to  charge  the  munificent  sum  of 
20  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  cars,  That,  of  course,  was  not 
enough.  It  was  gradually  increased,  It  went  into  erTecl  just 
after  a  period  of  car  shortage.  You  never  can  do  anything  in 
this  matter,  however,  until  you  have  a  period  of  car  shortage. 
And  there  was  such  a  period  in  1901  and  1502  which  enabled  us 
to  get  the  per-diecn  rules  through.  That  gave  us  20  cents  a  day, 
gradually  increased  nnlil  we  came  to  the  great  car  shortage  of 
1  *>;>eS.  and  then  the  rate  was  pushed  up  to  50  cents.  At  the  time 
there  was  an  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  that  investigation  waked  up  n  good  many  railroad 
men.  as  well  as  olhers,  who  had  not  thought  much  about  the 
question.  The  rate  was  put  up  to  50  cents,  although  after  the 
panic  of  190"  it  was  thought  advisable  to  drop  it  There  was 
that  recognition  by  the  railways  of  the  difference  of  situation* 
between  a  car  shortage  and  a  car  surplus,  a  recognition  which 
has  not  always  obtained  since  then,  but  which  I  think  will  be 
finally  recognized. 

During  that  big  car  shortage  wi  did  set  the  rate  up.  Rut 
more  than  that  we  initiated  the  series  of  reports  which  are 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  set  of  rules  that  approach 
tactics.  It  was  in  \%7  and  under  the  pressure  ..{  that  great 
enr  shortage  that  the  American  Railway  Association  started  the 
reports  of  car  shortages  and  car  surpluses  which  have  been  in 
effect  ever  since.  We  have  finished  out  the  si\th  year.  It  also 
initiated  the  monthly  bulletins  which  give  the  performance  of  the 
cars,  which  show  fo»  each  railway  the  number  of  miles  the  car 
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is  run,  the  number  of  ton-miles  the  car  is  carried,  the  number  of 
dollars  the  car  has  earned  per  day,  and  they  further  show— and 
this  is  possibly  of  more  importance—  they  show  which  railways 
arc  using  more  cars  than  they  own  and  which  railways  arc  using 
less  cars  than  they  own.  If  a  railway  shows  that  it  has  on  its 
line  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  cars  that  it  owns,  as  certain  origi- 
nating roads  do  nowadays,  that  railway  ought  to  be  helped;  and 
if  a  railway  shows  that  it  is  using,  say  20  per  cent,  more  cars 
than  it  owns,  that  is  a  railway  that  ought  to  do  something  or 
perhaps  ought  to  be  helped,  but  in  a  different  way  from  the 
road  which  has  lost  the  use  of  its  cars. 

Those  reports  have  been  published  regularly  and  form  about 
the  only  information  we  have  on  the  subject.  They  have  been 
supplemented  in  the  last  month  by  a  semi-monthly  location 
sheet  or  car-balance  sheet  which  is  made  by  every  railway  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  which  a  copy  is 
sent  to  the  American  Railway  Association  as  well.  These  re- 
ports do  not  seem  like  much,  but  I  think  they  have  had  a  good 
effect.  It  is  true  we  have  had  a  serious  car  shortage  this  last 
fall,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  if  we  had 
not  had  every  two  weeks  the  figures  showing  what  the  car  short- 
ages were,  and  if  the  railways  had  not  been  able  by  looking  at 
these  figures  to  see  that  a  car  shortage  was  infallibly  coming. 
The  railways  ordered  a  good  many  cars  this  last  year,  something 
over  212,000.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  ordered  them  if 
it  had  not  been  that  the  reports  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation were  showing  week  by  week  that  the  surplus  of  cars 
was  dropping  down  and  the  shortages  were  beginning  earlier 
than  usual.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  they  ordered  more  cars 
and  not  enough  locomotives.  That  is  another  question.  But 
they  certainly  ordered  more  cars  and  before  they  really  felt  the 
grip  of  the  car  shortage. 

The  railway*  have  done  one  other  thing,  and  this  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  tactics  of  which  I  spoke.  They  have  appointed 
what  is  known  as  the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  It  is  formed 
of  three  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  and  to  that  commission  any  railway  can 
go  ami  say.  "another  railway  has  injured  me  by  detaining  my 
cars  and  by  misusing  my  cars,  and  I  wish  my  wrong  righted."' 
The  commission  has  the  power  of  fining  the  railways  at  fault  an 
unlimited  amount.  In  fact,  the  only  limit  made  is  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  $2.00  per  misuse.  That  commission  has  been  in 
existence  for  onty  about  two  months,  but  four  railways  have 
appeared  before  it  and  those  four  railways  have  made  forty- 
seven  different  complaints.  It  was  quite  in  the  power  of  the 
commission  to  examine  the  records  of  the  railways  at  fault  and 
assign  summary  punishment  to  them,  but  it  has  not  done  that 
as  yet.  It  has  tried  to  handle  matters  in  a  broad  way  and  rectify 
the  situation  rather  than  handle  the  matter  technically.  The 
first  thing  the  commission  noticed  was  that  every  one  of  these 
complaints  was  in  regard  to  coal  cars.  There  was  not  one  com- 
plaint as  to  box  cars,  The  commission  has  managed  to  get  cer- 
tain coal  cars  home,  by  its  own  individual  efforts,  but  the  first 
general  and  the  first  important  result  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission was  the  signing  in  Chicago,  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Chicago  roads,  of  what  we  call  the  Chicago  declaration,  under 
which  the  Chicago  roads  have  agreed  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  handling  of  empty  coal  cars.  It  was  a  recognition  by  the 
Chicago  roads  that  they  had  a  public  duty  before  them:  it  was 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  coal  mines  were  kept  running  and 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  coal  this  year.  The  coal  mines 
have  been  kept  running  and  there  is  plenty  of  coal.  That  was 
done  within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  first  case  was  brought  to 
the  commission  and  after  the  commission  had  had  a  chance  to 
look  into  the  matter  in  a  broad  way.  That  had  such  a  good  ef- 
fect in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago;  it  had  such  a  good  effect  on  the 
coal  lines  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  that  the  commission  has  now 
asked  the  presidents  of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States  to 
sign  a  similar  declaration,  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  first 
want,  which  is  a  prompt  handling  of  the  cars  which  can  carry 
coal.   The  presidents  are  very  generally  signing  the  declaration. 


The  record  of  the  commission  so  far  has  not  been  the  record  of 
a  judge;  it  has  not  assessed  all  the  penalties  it  could;  its  record 
is  the  record  of  an  administrator.  Or,  if  I  can  come  back  to 
the  subject  of  my  talk,  the  record  of  a  tactician.  It  has  been 
taking  a  particular  case  and  has  been  applying  a  particular 
remedy. 

I  hope  people  will  remember  that  the  car  question  is  not  one 
question  but  a  great  many  questions;  that  its  answer  is  not  one 
answer  but  there  arc  a  great  many  answers  to  be  given  to  the 
separate  questions;  and  I  hope  people  will  realize  that  in  the 
handling  of  cars,  even  l>ctwccn  railways,  we  need  more  than  a 
set  of  cold  rules,  laws  and  penalties;  we  need  possibly  strategy 
—but  that  seems  a  large  word.  I  feel  we  need  a  certain  amount 
of  tactics. 


WEIGHING    METHODS    ON    THE    ST.  LOUIS 
&   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  I).  Levy,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  railway  witnesses  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  New  Orleans 
on  December  17,  in  its  general  investigation  of  methods  and 
practices  in  the  weighing  of  carload  freight.  The  following 
abstract  from  Mr.  Levy's  statement  to  the  commission  con- 
tains an  interesting  description  of  some  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the  weighing  of  freight,  as  well 
as  similar  views  of  a  practical  railway  official  on  deficiencies  in 
the  present  weighing  practices. 

Our  standard  track  scale  is  a  50-ft.,  four  section,  extra  heavy 
pattern.  150-ton  scale  with  type  registering  beam.  We  have 
16  of  these  in  actual  operation— all  installed  during  the  year 
1911.  We  expect  to  install  six  more  of  these  during  the  year 
(1°I2).  Our  scale  pits  arc  being  constructed  with  waterproof 
membrane.  The  decks  are  supported  by  lies  and  are  also  water 
and  dust  proof.  The  live  rails  are  supported  by  cast  stands, 
which  rest  on  steel  construction.  This  overcomes  the  trouble 
of  water  and  dirt  on  the  platform  changing  the  balance  of  the 
scale.    We  have  a  total  of  66  track  scales  -on  the  Frisco  as 

follows  : 

f     Uflton     50  ft. 

1      xOton     44  ft. 

I   -  82  ion   42  ft. 

41      SO  ion  ?   40  ft. 

.>  ion     'K  ft. 

1—  60  Ion    40  ft. 

I      tO  Ion   M  ft. 

All  wcighmasters  are  sworn  under  the  rules  of  the  Western 
Kailway  Weighing  Association  or  Southern  Weighing  and  In- 
spection Bureau.  We  have  34  wcighmasters  carried  on  associa- 
tion payrolls ;  and  others  are  carried  on  our  own  rolls.  All 
wcighmasters  arc  instructed  to  see  that  cars  are  properly  spotted, 
cut  at  one  end.  that  the  beam  is  allowed  to  balance  naturally, 
that  the  scale  is  in  good  working  order,  and  that  full  infor- 
mation called  for  on  all  scale  tickets  is  secured  in  all  cases. 
This  information  consists  of  date  weighed,  gross,  tare  and  net 
weights,  the  weather  condition,  the  amount  of  refuse,  ice  in 
tanks,  racks,  blocking,  dunnage,  stakes,  temporary  fixtures, 
Rrain  doors,  etc.,  the  capacity  of  car  and  signature  of  weigh- 
mastcr. 

All  scales  are  equipped  with  type-registering  beams  and  our 
rules  provide  that  in  all  cases  cars  should  be  weighed  by  the 
wcighmastcr  without  the  waybills  being  before  him;  the  way- 
bills are  retained  in  the  agent's  office,  or  in  the  yard  office.  The 
cars  are  placed  on  the  scales  and  the  weighmaster  registers  a 
ticket  in  the  type-registering  beam,  and  sends  it  to  the  yard 
office  where  it  is  applied  to  the  waybill,  or  if  it  is  a  check 
weight,  and  confirms  the  weight  as  provided  in  our  tariff,  it 
is  filed.  By  using  the  type-registering  manifold  scale  tickets 
and  type-registering  beams  errors  in  transposing  figures  are 
eliminated,  also  errors  in  reading  beams. 

Our  tariffs  provide  that  all  ears  originating  on  this  line,  or 
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received  from  connections,  which  do  not  bear  authorized  weigh- 
ing association  track  scale  stamp,  or  agreement  of  such  asso- 
ciation, should  he  track  scaled  cn  route,  and  at  certain  places, 
namely.  St,  I-oui«,  Kansas  City,  Harvard.  Chaffee,  l-'t.  Smith, 
Yale.  Springfield.  Hugo  and  Jasper.  Wc  check  weigh  ship- 
mcnts  of  lumber  to  check  against  our  track  scale  weights  at 
other  points,  and  track  scale  weights  of  other  roads,  and  at 
certain  other  points  wc  check  weigh  shipments  of  coal  for 
special  reasons.  Where  the  difference  between  the  first  track 
scale  weight  and  the  second  track  scale  weight,  does  not  exceed 
1,000  lbs.,  the  weight  is  not  changed  and  the  waybill  is  indorsed 
with  a  rubber  stamp  reading,  •  Check  weighed  OK." 

A  report  of  every  car  check  weighed  is  made  to  my  office, 
where  wc  maintain  a  weighing  bureau,  consisting  of  a  chief, 
two  clerks  and  a  force  of  four  traveling  scale  inspectors  hav- 
ing tool  cars;  they  have,  in  addition,  steel  test  cars,  two  weigh- 
ing about  45,000  lbs.,  and  two  weighing  70.000  lbs.,  and  having 
a  wheel  base  of  .•.lightly  less  than  10  ft.,  so  they  can  test  each 
section  of  our  modem  four  section  track  scales.  The  bureau  in 
my  office  checks  the  weight  differences  obtained  on  our  track 
scales,  make*  an  investigation,  and  very  often  is  able  to  locate 
the  error,  and  in  that  way  cause  our  weighing  service  to  be 
maintained  at  a  high  standard.  The  weighing  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  service  that  is  not  supervised  and  checked  will 
soon  deteriorate. 

The  force  of  scale  inspectors  is  kept  constantly  busy  inspect- 
ing and  testing  scales  and  supervising  the  installation  of  new- 
scales.  Wc  test  our  scales  with  our  own  inspectors  on  an 
average  of  once  in  sixty  days,  and  the  weighing  bureau  checks 
to  see  that  all  scales  are  given  periodical  inspcclion.  When 
the  inspectors  make  a  test  of  a  scale  they  send  in  a  report  on 
a  prescribed  form,  and  all  matters  requiring  attention  arc  given 
prompt  handling.  Superficial  inspection  is  given  the  scales  each 
morning  when  the  wcighmaster  comes  on  duty-  he  sees  that 
the  platform  in  swept  off,  and  that  it  is  free  from  bind,  and  that 
the  scale  beam  is  in  proper  balance. 

As  a  remedy  to  improve  present  conditions  we  suggest  that 
shippers  of  all  commodities  be  required  to  show  on  bills  of 
lading  or  shipping  tickets  the  actual  or  estimated  weight  of 
commodity  to  be  shipped,  and  if  estimated  the  basis  for  the  es- 
timate shown  on  face  of  bill  of  lading  or  dray  ticket ;  in  case 
of  lumber,  whether  dry.  half  dry  or  green,  and  the  estimated 
weight  per  foot,  age  and  dimensions.  The  railroad  .should  then 
weigh  the  freight  at  the  first  track  scale  and  if  the  weight 
comes  within  the  variation  of  tolerance  prescribed,  then  the 
weight  given  by  the  shipper  should  be  accepted 

In  check  weighing  carload  shipments,  we  make  no  correction 
when  the  weights  agree  within  1,000  lbs  If  in  weighing,  it  is 
found  there  is  a  variation  of  more  than  1.000  lbs.,  or  whatever 
variation  is  prescribed,  the  shipment  should  be  again  weighed 
on  the  scales  carefully,  and  the  scales  carefully  balanced,  and 
if  the  shipment  passes  another  scale  cn  route  it  should  be  billed 
to  tic  weighed  on  that  scale.  If  a  second  weight  confirms  the 
shipper's  weight  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand.  If- it  confirms 
the  first  track  scale  weight  it  should  stand. 

In  the  event  of  a  variation  between  shipper's  weight  and  rail- 
road weight,  the  agent  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
convincing  the  consignee  of  the  actual  weight,  if  the  consignee 
is  not  willing  to  accept  railroad  weight  before  the  property 
leaves  his  possession.  In  other  words,  hold  an  ante-mortem  in 
vestigation  instead  of  a  post-mortem  investigation.  L'nder 
present  practices  when  an  overcharge  claim  is  received  -in  lum- 
ber, for  instance,  the  lumber  is  out  of  existence,  it  is  the  part 
of  some  building  or  may  be  in  the  rmif  or  sides  of  box  cars; 
the  car  in  which  the  shipment  was  transported  may  he  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  There  is  no  chance  to  prove  the  weight 
of  lumber  or  correctness  of  the  tare  weight  of  the  car  If 
the  car  is  located,  the  tare  produced  would  not  conclusively 
prove  the  tare  weight  a  year  ago.  especially  ill  cases  where 
the   amount   <t   overcharge   was   not    great,     l'nder   tlrs  p'nn 


agents  could  secure  from  the  superintendent  authority  to  bill 
car  empty  to  the  first  track  scale  for  light  weight  if  there  is  jio 
scale  at  destination.  Under  the  plan  proposed  lite  agent  would 
have  a  number  of  ways  of  arriving  at  the  actual  weight.  He 
could  call  upon  the  consignee  to  produce  his  invoice;  he  could 
call  upon  disinterested  lumbermen  to  pass  upon  the  degree  of 
dryness,  and  in  extreme  cases  he  could  go  so  far  as  to  measure 
part  of  the  lumber  and  find  out  how  much  it  weighed  per  foot. 
At  points  where  association  inspectors  are  located  they  could 
\k  called  upon  to  do  this,  Agents  should  be  authorized  to 
iletei :mne  and  agree  with  consignee  upon  actual  weight,  in  the 
sain-  manner  as  wc  now  require  our  agents  to  handle  claims 
for  visible  loss  and  damage,  i.  e,  either  deliver  the  freight  in 
giM.d  order  and  secure  receipt,  or  arrive  at  the  correct  amount 
of  damage  and  pay  the  consignees  in  full  settlement  of  claim. 
This  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  than  the  post  mortem 
settlements.  L'nder  this  plan  if  the  railroad  weights  are  sus- 
tained the  consignee  must  pay  all  expense,  including  demurrage 
if  any;  if  the  shippers  weight  is  sustained  the  railroad  pays  it. 

Wc  firmly  believe  that  track  scales  and  other  scales  used  by 
railroads  and  shippers  for  determining  the  weight  of  freight 
carried  in  interstate  commerce  will  never  be  the  proper  ma- 
chinery for  producing  these  weights  until  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  some  other  competent  governmental  au- 
thority assumts  a  direct  supervision  over  them.  As  far  as  this 
railroad  is  concerned,  and  1  believe  the  same  applies  to  all  other 
railroads,  wc  do  not  want  to  assess  freight  charges  on  any  more 
freight  than  is  actually  transported,  but  wc  do  want  to  as- 
sess charges  on  every  pound  that  is  transported;  the  great  ma- 
jority of  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight,  want  to  pay  lawful 
charges  on  every  pound  of  freight  shipped,  but  no  more. 

There  arc  two  sides  to  the  weighing  proposition;  one  is  the 
weighing  machinery  and  the  other  the  human  agency  perform- 
ing the  weighing  There  are  also  two  sides  to  the  complaints 
on  the  weights  of  freight  transported  by  the  carriers;  one  is 
the  overcharge  against  shippers,  and  the  other  is  the  under- 
charges for  which  the  carriers  suffer.  If  a  railroad  clerk  or 
wcighmaster  produces  a  weight  in  excess  of  the  actual  weight 
he  does  not  personally  profit,  but  if  a  shipper  or  receiver  of 
freight  can  return  an  incorrect  weight  less  than  the  actual 
amount  transported  he  profits  individually.  I  know  the  large 
majority  of  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  are  honest,  but 
in  the  administration  of  weights  wc  find  that  the  dishonest  man 
is  as  much  a  factor  we  have  to  contend  with  as  the  incorrect 
weighing  machinery  and  careless  wcighmastcrs. 

Wc  also  find  that  shippers  have  inferior  weighing  machinery 
and  through  ignorance  think  that  it  is  correct.  This  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  some  railroads,  all  of  which  leads  back  to 
the  theory  that  we  will  not  have  correct  weights  until  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  competent 
governmental  authority,  assumes  jurisdiction  not  only  over 
weighing  machinery,  but  over  the  people  who  perform  the 
weighing. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary  that  the 
commission  should  prescribe  certain  standards  with  reference 
to  scales,  specify  certain  foundation  construction,  weight  of  the 
different  parts  of  track  scales,  also  wagon  scales,  hopper  and 
platform  scales;  that  the  commission  should  have  a  force  of 
competent  inspectors  to  see.  after  promulgating  their  specifica- 
tions ami  rules,  that  they  are  complied  with,  and  should  order 
out  of  commission  those  scales  not  meeting  the  specifications 
and  not  competent  to  produce  good  results.  Such  a  course 
might  cause  this  railroad,  ami  a  number  of  others,  to  spend  a 
targe  sum  of  money  to  bring  the  weighing  machinery'  up  to 
proper  standard.  If  that  lie  true,  then  we  should  spend  the 
money  and  would  do  it  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  would  be 
no  loss  to  the  carrier,  because  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  where  wc  put  in  modern  track  scales  our  weights  are  so 
superior  that  in  a  short  time  the  cost  of  the  scale  is  paid  for. 

There  are  a  great  many  inferior  scales  on  the  market.  The 
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manufacturer*,  will  sell  ihc  purchaser  any  kind  of  a  scale 
he  wants.  They  will  sell  a  good  scale  if  the  purchaser  i»  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it;  if  not,  they  will  sell  him  one  that  will  "fit  his 
pockctbook."  These  scales  arc  often  badly  installed,  the  method 
of  installation  may  absolutely  prevent  a  scale  from  giving  satis- 
factory service.  There  is  no  one  to  inspect  and  pass  on  these 
scales  at  the  present  time. 


POSTAL    CAR  LIGHTING. 


The  specification  for  the  lighting  of  full  postal  cars,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  postmaster-general,  has  been  issued  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  in 
bulletin  No.  44,  with  an  explanation  of  the  various  points  con- 
sidered. The  lighting  system  is  to  be  either  electricity  or  gas 
with  provision  for  emergency  lighting,  as  specified  later.  The 
fixtures,  wiring,  equipment,  etc.,  arc  to  be  according  to  the  rail- 
way's standard  practice.  Each  electrically  lighted  car  equipped 
for  axle  generator  or  head-end  system  of  lighting  shall  be 
equipped  with  storage  battery  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  for 
12  hours  the  intensity  of  illumination  specified  hereinafter  with- 
out any  charging  whatever  of  the  battery  during  this  period. 
Each  car  using  gas  or  straight  storage  electricity  as  the  primary 
system  of  lighting  shall  be  equipped  with  storage  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  light  for  36  hours  at  the  intensity  of  the  illu- 
mination specified  hereinafter. 

Location  of  Light  Units. — The  light  units  for  illuminating  the 
bag  rack  and  storage  portions  of  the  car  shall  be  located  on  the 
center  line  of  the  postal  apartment.  Direct  lighting  units  shall 
l>e  located  at  such  uniform  height  that  the  shadow  of  the  paper 
boxes  is  not  cast  on  any  bag  rack  label,  nor  higher  than  approxi- 
mately 3  in  above  the  back  rod  of  rack.  In  no  case  shall  any 
light  unit  (except  oil  lamps,  the  lowest  point  of  which  may  be 
0  ft.  9  in.  from  the  floor)  be  mounted  at  a  height  of  less  than  7 
ft.,  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  light 
unit  (spacing  between  adjacent  units  in  the  bag  rack  portion 
of  the  car  shall  not  exceed  8  ft.  6  in.  in  case  of  any  direct  sys- 
tem of  lighting,  nor  14  ft  in  case  of  any  indirect  system). 

Light  units  for  illumination  of  the  letter  cases  shall  be 
mounted  at  the  same  height  from  the  floor  as  the  units  in  the 
1« «ly  of  the  car.  and  as  far  from  the  front  of  the  face  of  the  letter 
ease  as  possible,  without  the  body  of  the  distributor  throwing 
any  shadow  on  his  work.  In  standard  construction,  where  the 
letter  case  table  is  17  in.  wide,  the  above  distance  is  JO  in. 
Where  the  car  construction  does  not  permit  the  above  distance 
to  be  employed,  a  lesser  distance,  but  not  less  than  16  in.  may 
be  employed.  Separation  hetween  adjacent  letter  case  units  shall 
be  such  as  to  provide  an  illumination  intensity  at  all  points  with- 
in the  requirements  hereinafter  specified. 

If  an  indirect  lighting  system  be  employed,  the  provisions  of 
the  above  paragraph  will  he  waived.  In  such  case,  the  only  re- 
quirements imposed  for  location  of  units  of  letter  cases  are  those 
involved  in  providing  for  sufficient  vertical  and  horizontal  illu- 
mination intensities  to  meet  the  provisions  of  these  specifications 
as  hereinafter  stated,  all  units  in  the  car  burning.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  these  specifications  an  indirect  system  is  here  defined  as 
any  system  in  which  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the  horizontal  illu- 
mination on  the  46-in.  plane  of  utilization  is  received,  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  deck  of 
the  car. 

In  the  case  of  incandescent  electric  or  mantle  gas  lamps,  the 
design  of  light  unit,  except  letter  case  units,  shall  be  such  that 
no  portion  of  the  bare  lamp  filament  or  the  bare  mantle  is  visible 
to  the  eye  when  the  unit  is  observed  at  an  angle  of  70  deg.  or 
greater  from  the  nadir.  (In  general,  light  units  are  preferred 
which  emit  no  light  or  only  a  small  amount  of  light  between  the 
angles  of  50  deg.  and  100  deg  from  (he  nadir.)  The  control 
of  the  lights  in  the  postal  apartment  shall  be  independent  of  any 
other  lights  in  the  car,  and  the  letter  case  units  shall  be  con- 


trolled independently  of  any  other  light  units  in  the  postal  apart- 
ment. 

Initial  Illumination  I'alucs.—AW  horizontal  illumination  values 
shall  lie  taken  on  a  plane  46  in.  above  the  floor  line.  Vertical 
illumination  values  shall  be  taken  on  the  vertical  plane  on  the 
face  of  letter  case  as  specified  below.  New  lighting  installations 
shall  be  such  as  to  give  initial  illumination  values  in  foot  candles 
within  the  following  limits: 

Location,  Mmimui 
Ban  rack  portion: 

(.'rnlrr  of  car,  horizontal   4.70 

Month  of  bags,  illmninotion  measured  18  in.  from  side 
of  car.  horizontal   2.50  10.00 

Utter  cases: 

Over  table,  horizontal   4.70  16.00 

Face  of  case,  vertical   2  08  16.00 

Storage   portion,   not   behind   obstruction,  horizontal, 

measured  not  Leas  than  18  in.  from  aide  or  end  of  car  2.50  10.«0 

Illumination  requirements  at  letter  cases  as  above  specified 
shall  be  entirely  fulfilled  by  letter  case  units,  other  units  in  the 
car  not  burning;  but  letter  case  unit*  may  be  considered  as  con- 
tributing to  the  specified  illumination  values  for  the  body  of  the 
car. 

If  globes  or  reflectors  of  opal  glass,  rough  crystal  glass,  pris- 
matic glass,  or  aluminized  metal,  and  those  giving  similar  re- 
sults (excluding  heavy  density  opal  with  glazed  reflecting  sur- 
face, mirror  glass,  porcelain  enameled  metal  and  those  giving 
similar  results)  be  employed,  the  minimum  values  specified  in  the 
above  table  may  be  reduced  20  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  values, 
increased  20  per  cent. 

Above  illumination  values  are  based  on  an  allowance  of  40 
per  cent,  for  depreciation  in  service.  Less  efficient  maintenance 
must  he  compensated  for  by  increased  initial  installation. 

If  an  indirect  lighting  system  be  employed,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  values  in  the  above  table  may  be  respectively  decreased 
and  increased  40  per  cent,  in  the  bag  rack  and  storage  portions 
of  the  car,  and  25  per  cent,  at  the  letter  case  locations  specified 
in  the  above  table.  • 

Senice  Illumination  Values—  While  the  car  is  in  active 
service  the  lighting  installation  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times 
to  give  illumination  values  (in  foot-candles)  not  less  than  the 
following  minimum  values: 

!.oc.nlo«.  .  Mininvjm. 

Hag  rack  portion: 

Center  of  car,  horizontal   2.M1 

Month  of  hags,  lllnntiitntlon  measured  1«  in.  from  aide  of  car, 
horizontal   1 . 50> 

Letter  cases: 

Over  table,  horizontal   J.  (Ml 

Face  of  casr,  vertical   1.25. 

Storage  portion,  not  behind  obstructions,  horizontal,  mraMjrrd  not 
less  than  IK  in,  from  sides  or  ends  of  car   !.S0 

Illumination  requirements  at  letter  cases  as  above  spccilicif 
shall  be  entirely  fulfilled  by  letter  case  units,  other  utiilt  in 
the  car  not  burning;  but  letter  case  units  may  be  considered 
as  contributing  to  the  specified  illumination  values  for  the  b.xly 
of  the  car. 

If  globes  or  reflectors  of  opal  glass,  rough  crystal  glass, 
prismatic  glass,  aluminized  metal,  and  those  giving  similar  re- 
sults (excluding  heavy  density  opal  with  glazed  reflecting  sur- 
face, mirrored  glass,  porcelain  enameled  metal,  and  those  giving 
similar  results)  be  employed,  the  minimum  values  specified  in 
the  above  table  may  be  reduced  20  per  cent. 

If  an  indirect  lighting  system  be  employed  the  minimum 
values  in  the  above  table  may  be  decreased  40  per  cent,  in  the 
b.ig  rack  and  storage  portions  of  the  car,  and  25  per  cent  at 
the  letter  case  locations  specified  in  the  above  table. 

A  light  failure  is  defined  as  the  condition  where  for  period 
exceeding  30  minutes  the  primary  lighting  system  fails  to  give 
sufficient  illumination  to  permit  distribution  of  mail  matter  to 
be  continued.    It  will  be  considered  that  whenever  tlx  lamp 
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voltage  falls  below  80  per  cent,  of  the  normal  operating  lamp 
voltage  such  a  condition  of  light  failure  has  been  reached. 

A  car  movement  is  denned  as  the  use  of  a  postal  car  by  a 
crew  of  postal  clerks  over  the  length  of  their  run  in  one  direc- 
tion. Where  a  car  covers  more  than  the  run  of  one  crew, 
each  separate  run  shall  be  considered  a  car  movement. 

The  percentage  of  failure  of  the  lighting  system  is  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  the  total  numlier  of  failures  to  the  total  number 
of  car  movements  of  each  primary  system  of  lighting  (gas  and 
electrically  lighted  cars  to  be  considered  separately)  on  each 
railway  system.  The  determination  of  percentage  of  failure 
shall  he  tiased  on  the  operating  performance  of  each  car  for 
the  preceding  twelve  months  period.  Only  such  failures  as  are 
promptly  reported  by  the  railway  mail  service  to  the  operating 
railroad  shall  be  considered  in  computing  the  percentage  of 
failure. 

Emergency  Lighting.— If  the  percentage  of  failure  oi  the 
primary  system  of  electric  or  gas  lighting  does  not  exceed  1 
per  cent.,  candle  lamps  will  be  accepted  as  a  suitable  emergency 
light.  If  the  percentage  of  failure  of  the  primary  system  of 
gas  or  electric  lighting  exceeds  I  per  cent,  and  is  not  greater 
than  4  per  cent.,  an  emergency  system  of  suitable  oil  lamps, 
gas  or  electric  lights,  maintained  by  independent  storage  ca- 
pacity, may  be  required.  Such  emergency  system  must  provide 
illumination  values  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  minimum 
operating  illumination  values  specified  above  for  the  primary 
system,  with  the  exception  of  letter  cases  and  Center  line  of 
car  through  bag  rack  portion  where  the  illumination  shall  not 
be  less  than  60  per  cent.  If  the  percentage  of  failure  of  the 
primary  system  of  electric  or  gas  lighting  exceeds  4  per  cent., 
a  new  installation  or  a  second  complete  primary  system  of 
lighting  will  be  required  on  cars  so  failing. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC    SERVICE  COMMISSION, 
8ECOND  DISTRICT. 


The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission.  Second  district,  shows  924  corporations, 
municipalities,  and  individuals  engaged  in  serving  the  public 
in  some  capacity,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 
Of  these,  183  arc  steam  railroad  corporations,  125  are  street 
railroad  corporations,  7  express  companies,  1  sleeping  car  com- 
pany, 301  electrical  corporations,  73  manufactured  gas  corpo- 
rations. 5ft  natural  gas  corporations,  29  acetylene  gas  corpo- 
rations, 18  gasolene  gas  corporations,  126  telephone  corpo- 
rations, and  8  telegraph  and  cable  companies.  The  steam  rail- 
roads have  8.458  miles  of  main  line  and  the  electric  railroads 
have  1,909  miles.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  corporations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  $4,822,222,727. 

During  the  year  1912  the  commission  handled  2353  applica- 
tions and  complaints,  being  the  greatest  number  for  any  year 
since  it  came  into  existence.  In  1908  there  were  1,606.  and  in 
1911  there  were  2,321,  The  commission  devoted  288  days  to  pub- 
lic hearings,  during  which  days  504  separate  hearings  were  given. 
During  the  year  the  commission  authorized  the  issuance  of 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  530,602,055.  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  JW6.817.446;  a  total  of  SI27.419.505  Every  mile  of  steam 
railroad  track  in  the  state  has  been  personally  inspected  by 
representatives  of  the  commission,  the  total  mam  tine,  sidings 
and  yards  equalling  17,816  miles  of  track.  The  inspections 
made  last  year  indicate  a  higher  plane  of  maintenance  than 
has  existed  heretofore  in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  and  better  appliances  which  are  heing 
adopted  not  only  by  the  larger  railroads,  but  by  the  smaller 
ones  whin  renewals  become  necessary,  is  adding  safety  and 
facility  to  transportation. 

The  rail  situation  indicates  steady  improvement  with  respect 
to  weight.  The  use  of  treated  ties  with  tic  plates  and  screw- 
spikes  is  rapidly  increasing  on  many  of  the  principal  roads 


The  extension  of  the  automatic  signal  system  has  been  con- 
tinued on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Buffalo.  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  and  on  branches  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western. 

Xo  railroad  fires  of  any  importance  in  the  forest  preserve 
have  been  caused  by  locomotives  since  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission of  April  1.  1909.  requiring  oil-burning  engines. 

The  commission  has  made  extensive  investigations  into  street 
railway  service  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Yonkers 
and  N'ewburgh.  and  important  and  substantial  improvements 
arc  to  follow  each  of  these  investigations. 

The  commission  recommends  to  the  legislature  the  re-passage 
of  the  law  vetoed  by  the  governor  last  year  without  specific 
reasons  therefor,  empowering  the  commission  to  suspend  in- 
creases in  railroad  rates  pending  investigation  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  advances  The  commission  feels  that  the  best 
time  to  investigate  increases  in  rates  is  when  the  increases  arc 
proposed  to  be  made.  The  best  lime  for  the  carrier  to  justify 
increases  is  when  the  reasons  or  causes  underlying  the  action 
arc  fresh  in  the  minds  of  railway  officers. 

Recommendation  is  made  that  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion's Law  be  amended,  authorizing  the  commission  to  protect 
shippers  in  cases  where  the  agent  of  a  railroad  quotes  an  er- 
roneous rate  In  such  cases  the  carrier  should  be  liable  to  a 
forfeiture  of  $250  to  the  state.  The  forfeiture  provision  is 
held  to  l>e  necessary  to  prevent  future  lax  methods. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for 
telephone  corporations  to  organize  with  a  property  value  less 
than  $10,000  and  begin  business  without  any  reference  to  the 
commission,  thereby  defeating  one  of  the  real  purposes  of 
the  supervision  of  telephone  corporations.  Further,  no  means 
is  provided  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  certain  corpo- 
ration was  originally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
or  whether  since  its  formation,  in  the  natural  process  of  its 
development,  it  has  grown  so  as  to  have  an  investment  in  the 
business  in  excess  of  $10,000. 


Victorian  Government  Railways— The  lines  owned  and 
operated  by  the  state  of  Victoria,  Australia,  includes  3.622  miles 
of  steam  railway,  all  of  5  ft.  3  in.  gage,  except  122  miles  of  2 
ft.  6  in.  gage,  and  an  electric  line  S\i  miles  in  length.  The  rail- 
way also  operates  the  state  coal  mines  at  Wonthaggi,  producing 
about  200,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
railway  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  amounted  to 
$23,827,406,  while  the  working  expenses  were  $14,558,977,  leav- 
ing a  net  revenue  of  $9,268,429,  or  4,31  per  cent,  on  a  capital  ac- 
count of  $2I5j0O5,737. 

Western  Australia  Railways —The  Western  Australia 
Government  Railways  have  cost  about  $60X100,000  and  extend 
to  about  2,300  miles.  The  first  line  was  commenced  in  1871 
by  a  private  company,  and  was  followed  by  a  line  to  the  north 
of  the  settled  districts  from  Geraldton  to  the  copper  districts  of 
Northampton.  Construction  has  since  proceeded  rapidly,  the 
main  feature  of  the  northern  system  being  an  inland  line  from 
that  port.  The  goldfield  line  from  Fremantte  through  Perth  to 
Laverton,  and  a  southern  line  from  Northam  near  Perth  on 
the  latter  line  to  Albany,  was  subsequently  made,  and  all  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state  has  now  been  fairly  filled  up  with 
a  network  of  lines.  The  cost  has  been  about  $26,425  per  mile, 
the  country  generally  being  easy.  The  gage  is  3  ft.  6  in.  The 
chief  difficulties  encountered  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
water  supply.  There  were,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  over 
350  miles  under  construction,  including  an  isolated  line  in  the 
north  of  the  state,  114  miles  long,  from  Port  Hedland  to  Marble 
Barr.  There  are  507  miles  of  new  lines  authorized.  The  Mid- 
land Railway.  277  miles  long,  connecting  the  northern  and 
southern  systems,  is  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  Western 
Australian  railways  are  at  present  entirely  isolated  from  all 
the  other  Australian  systems. 
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THE  protest  raised  by  Dr.  Von  Schrenck  in  his  paper  before 
the  Wood  Preservers'  Association  against  the  improper 
treatment  of  timber  under  the  stress  of  urgent  requirements, 
or  at  the  direction  of  the  party  for  whom  the  work  is  being 
done,  may  well  be  given  serious  consideration,  While  directed 
primarily  at  the  conditions  existing  at  plants  doing  work  by 
contract,  it  also  applies  to  those  plants  owned  and  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  railways.  Those  in  charge  of  these  plants  owe 
it  to  their  client*  or  employers  to  fully  explain  the  injurious 
effects  which  will  follow  a  deviation  from  the  best  accepted 
practice  and  to  discourage  this  wherever  possible,  for  the  prema- 
ture removal  of  such  ties  from  the  track  wilt  be  remembered 
and  charged  against  the  plant  long  after  the  special  instructions 
have  been  forgotten. 


THE  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Associaiion,  held  this  week  in  Chicago,  reflected 
the  exceedingly  promising  condition  of  the  association  and  its 
remarkable  growth  during  the  last  two  years.  It  was  organized 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  when  24  men  met  at  the  Transportation 
building  on  the  World's  Fair  grounds  and  perfected  plans  for  a 
permanent  organization.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  at 
St.  Charles  hotel.  New  Orleans,  on  January  17,  1905.  Following 
this  the  annual  meetings  were  held  in  Chicago,  in  1906;  Memphis, 
Tenn..  in  1907;  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  in  1908,  and  at  Chicago  annu- 
ally since  that  time.  The  membership  list  has  grown  to  a  total  of 
157,  a  net  gain  of  53,  or  over  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Last 
year.  Twenty-nine  railways  are  now  represented  by  45  members, 
the  rest  of  the  membership  representing  commercial  treating 
plants,  lumber  companies  and  other  manufacturing  concerns. 
This  membership  is  scattered  over  29  states  and  four  foreign 
countries.  As  the  larger  portion  of  the  treated  timber  is  con- 
sumed by  the  railways,  the  importance  of  this  rapidly  growing 
association  to  the  railways  can  be  readily  realized. 


THE  severe  climatic  conditions  encountered  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  at  this  season  of  the  year  introduce  a  special 
class  of  problems  affecting  nearly  all  branches  of  construction 
and  maintenance  of  way  work.  The  next  contest  will  be  on 
"Winter  Methods"  and  will  relate  to  the  handling  of  these 
special  problems.  Contributions  describing  methods,  new  or 
not  generally  in  use.  for  overcoming  any  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  construction  or  repair 
work,  or  in  the  routine  maintenance  work  of  keeping  the  tracks, 
water  stations  and  other  facilities  in  service,  will  be  eligible. 
The  unusually  severe  conditions  encountered  last  winter  are 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  and  the  methods  used  then,  as 
well  as  those  developed  this  winter,  will  be  of  interest  if  they 
depart  from  common  practice  Prices  of  $25  and  $15  will  be 
paid  for  the  first  and  second  best  papers  received,  while  all 
others  accepted  and  published  will  be  paid  for  at  our  space 
rates.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Engineering 
Editor  of  the  Railti<ay  Ane  Gazttte.  Transportation  building, 
Chicago,  and  must  be  received  by  February  25. 


THE  judges  of  the  contest  on  "The  Storing  and  Handling  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Material,"  who  were  H.  M.  Eicholtz, 
division  superintendent.  Chicago  &  North  Western;  A.  F. 
Blacss.  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  Illinois  Central, 
and  C.  G.  Delo,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Chicago  Great 
Western,  awarded  the  first  prize  to  A.  S.  Marklcy,  master  car- 
penter, Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  Danville.  III.,  and  the  second 
priie  to  E.  K.  Coggins,  chief  clerk  to  roadmaster,  Southern,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  Five  other  papers  were  received  from  A.  Palm, 
roadmaster,  Central  California  Traction  Company,  Sacramento, 
Cal. ;  M.  Ganley,  roadmaster,  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
Argentine,  Kan.;  M.  Riney.  foreman  bridges  and  buildings,  Chi- 


cago &  North  Western,  Baraboo,  Wis.;  R.  O.  Gillies,  road- 
master's  clerk,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  and 
Joseph  J.  Morgan,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  Kings- 
ton, N.  V..  all  of  which  are  published  in  abstract  in  this  issue. 
The  economical  handling  of  material  is  an  important  one  for 
maintenance  of  way  officers  to  consider,  and  it  is  well  worth 
their  attention,  as  it  offers  opportunities  for  large  savings  or 
waste,  depending  on  the  way  the  work  is  performed.  While 
more  elaborate  than  the  average  modern  installation,  the  Pitts- 
burgh St  Lake  Eric  storehouse  at  McKees  Rocks,  described  else- 
where in  this  issue,  is  typical  of  the  results  of  a  careful  study 
of  this  problem.  The  papers  presented  have  far  from  exhausted 
the  subject  and  we  invite  further  contributions  describing  more 
particularly  definite  methods  and  installations,  and  the  results 
which  have  been  secured  by  their  use. 

ENGINEERS  in  charge  of  timber  preservation  may  not  all 
agree  with  Mr.  Weiss  in  his  comparison  of  zinc  chloride 
and  coal  tar  creosote  lor  preserving  cross  ties,  presented  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Asso- 
ciation this  week,  and  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Weiss  finds  six  points  of  superiority  for  creosote,  namely;  it 
does  not  leach,  it  does  not  weaken  the  ties,  it  docs  not  corrode 
the  spikes,  it  docs  not  cause  leakage  of  signaling  currents,  its 
penetration  can  be  readily  tested,  and  it  is  somewhat  cheaper  on 
the  basis  of  assumptions  made  in  the  paper  as  to  the  life  of 
treated  ties.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  five  points  in  which 
creosote  is  not  as  desirable  as  zinc  chloride,  namely;  it  evapo- 
rates from  the  ties,  it  does  not  penetrate  the  wood  as  easily  as 
zinc  chloride,  its  composition  is  far  from  uniform,  it  is  com- 
bustible and  it  is  more  difficult  to  handle.  In  the  matter  of 
toxicity  the  paper  shows  the  two  preservatives  to  be  about 
equal.  If  the  factors  enumerated  are  of  equal  importance,  there 
would  seem  to  be  cause  for  a  careful  study  before  deciding 
that  either  process  is  the  more  desirable  and  some  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
creosote  during  recent  years  and  the  lack  of  growth  in  zinc 
chloride  treatment  has  resulted  from  such  study  or  from  other 
influences.  The  advocates  of  zinc  treatment  maintain  that  some 
of  the  poor  showings  made  by  zinc-treated  tics  in  the  early 
days  of  wood  preservation  can  now  be  directly  traced  to  poor 
timber  or  improper  operation  of  the  plant,  rather  than  to  any 
inferiority  of  the  process.  The  fact  that  the  Baltimore  4  Ohio 
is  now  building  a  new  plant  for  treating  ties  with  zinc  chloride 
and  that  a  large  western  road,  which  discarded  the  zinc  process 
a  few  years  ago.  is  reported  to  be  considering  its  readoption. 
indicate  that  some  timber  treating  engineers  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  comparisons  of  the  two  preservatives  are 
not  all  in  favor  of  creosote. 

•"I"* HE  specifications  for  Portland  cement,  published  elsewhere 
*  in  this  issue,  differ  in  several  important  respects  from 
existing  specifications,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  those 
adopted  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  Engineer  Department  of  l'.  S. 
Army.  Association  of  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  and  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  The  Lackawanna 
specifications  are  based  upon  an  extended  study,  both  in  the 
field  and  laboratory,  extending  over  the  past  two  years.  One 
conclusion  reached  as  the  result  of  this  study  was  that  a  large 
part  of  the  difficulty  encountered  with  cement  can  be  traced 
to  the  presence  of  the  coarser  particles.  As  a  result,  these 
new  specifications  require  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  cement  by 
weight  shall  pass  through  a  number  100  sieve  as  compared  with 
92  per  cent,  in  the  specifications  referred  to.  and  80  per  cent, 
through  a  number  200  sieve  instead  of  75.    Largely  because  of 
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this  increased  fineness  it  was  possible  to  require  a  higher  tensile 
strength.  Instead  of  the  required  strength  of  .175  lbs.  for  neat 
cement  after  24  hours.  200  lbs.  is  required,  the  other  figures  for 
neat  cement  remaining  as  in  the  earlier  specifications.  In  the  i ; 
3  mixture  the'Strength  in  the  seven  day  test  is  raised  from  200 
to  250  lbs.,  and  in  the  28  day  lest  from  275  to  375  lbs.  Another 
important  deviation  is  in  the  substitution  of  the  auto  clave 
test  for  the  more  common  boiling  test.  The  investigation 
showed  that  many  samples  which  would  pass  the  boiling  test 
would  not  pass  tin's  auto  clave  test,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
latter  will  reject  many  samples  which  pass  the  boiling  test, 
and  in  that  way  will  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  cement 
which  would  ultimately  cause  failures  if  placed  in  structures. 
While  this  test  may  be  regarded  by  some  manufacturers  as 
unnecessarily  severe,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  this  road 
is  going  into  this  class  of  construction,  and  the  size  of  the 
structures  which  it  is  building,  it  is  better  for  it  to  reject  sev- 
eral worthy  cements  than  to  allow  one  poor  cement  to  pass. 
The  results  of  the  enforcement  of  this  specification  will  be 
followed  with  much  interest  by  engineers  in  general. 

THE  systems  in  general  use  for  the  handling  of  maintenance 
of  way  material  vary  so  widely  on  the  different  roads 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  ideas  advanced  in  the 
papers  received  in  the  contest  on  The  Storing  and  Handling 
oi  Material  will  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  our  read- 
ers. The  handling  of  this  material  is  now  passing  through  a 
process  of  development  and  on  certain  roads  considerable  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  a  study  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  different  methods,  for  each  of  the  systems  possesses  cer- 
tain advantages,  as  well  as  disadvantages.  The  handling  of 
material  and  of  scrap  is,  however,  not  being  given  the  amount 
of  general  attention  which  its  importance  would  appear  to  jus- 
tify. The  extent  to  which  the  maintenance  department  should 
maintain  its  own  storehouse  and  handle  its  stock,  as  compared 
with  the  handling  of  it  directly  by  the  store  department,  is  a 
much  argued  question  with  merit  on  both  sides.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  on  several  roads  where  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  has  studied  this  subject  carefully,  the  material 
is  being  handled  directly  by  that  department.  This  practice  is, 
however,  not  in  general  use.  The  amount  of  emergency  and 
reserve  material  to  be  held  out  along  the  line  by  the  smaller 
gangs  also  varies  widely,  although  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
now  to  reduce  this  to  the  minimum  and  to  concentrate  a  mode- 
rate amount  at  some  central  point  With  the  train  service  now 
existing  on  most  lines,  the  emergency  material  can  thus  be  con- 
centrated and  greatly  reduced  in  amount  without  running  much 
chance  of  incurring  delays.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
standards,  especially  for  rail  and  track  fastenings,  is  also  being 
closely  watched  as  another  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
capital  tied  up  in  reserve  material.  The  practice  of  handling 
scrap  varies  widely,  although  the  supply  department  in  most 
cases  handles  it,  sorting  and  classifying  it  for  sale.  On  some 
roads  the  maintenance  of  way  and  mechanical  departments  col- 
lect and  sort  their  own  scrap,  turning  it  over  to  the  purchasing 
department  for  sale.  The  method  of  collecting  the  scrap  itself 
is  subject  to  some  variations  in  practice  One  reader  says  that 
it  i»  the  practice  on  his  road  to  run  scrap  cars  whenever  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  to  warrant  it.  Other  roads  run 
their  supply  and  scrap  cars  at  stated  times,  so  that  those  con- 
cerned may  know  when  to  expect  it  and  can  plan  accordingly. 


THE  USE  OF  SLOW  ORDERS   AND  FLAGS. 

NOT  long  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  a  railway  officer  in- 
terested in  fuel  economy  protesting  vigorously  against  the 
frequent  use  of  slow  orders  by  maintenance  forces  on  the 
ground  that  every  time  a  train  was  forced  to  materially  reduce 
speed,  or  to  stop,  it  required  a  consumption  of  from  500  to 
1.500  lbs.  more  coal  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 
Laudable  as  the  agitation  for  fuel  economy  is,  and  much  as  we 
desire  to  promote  this,  it  would  seem  that  this  criticism  borders 


on  dangerous  ground.  As  similar  remarks  have  been  heard  on 
other  occasions,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  they  involve. 

The  ideal  conditions  arc,  of  course,  that  the  track  shall  at  all 
times  be  safe  for  trains  at  full  speeds.  However,  this  condition 
is  more  to  be  hoped  for  than  realized  even  on  the  best  main- 
tained roads.  There  are  certain  sources  of  delays  which  can 
be  avoided  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  money, 
among  which  can  be  placed  much  of  the  bridge  renewal  and 
track  improvement  work.  There  arc  other  causes  of  delays 
which  are  unavoidable  with  the  present  methods  of  railroading. 
Among  these  are  broken  rails,  washouts,  storms,  and  certain 
classes  of  bridge  erection. 

The  problem  of  reducing  or  eliminating  the  delays  referred  to 
in  the  first  class  is  essentially  an  economic  one.  depending  on 
the  amount  of  money  a  road  is  justified  in  spending  to  eliminate 
a  certain  amount  of  delay  to  traffic.  On  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  time 
which  the  maintenance  forces  are  allowed  to  hold  a  track  is 
limited  to  12  min.  In  such  a  place  the  cost  of  doing  work  in- 
creases very  greatly,  for  the  time  lost  by  a  gang  because  of 
traffic  conditions  may  far  exceed  that  spent  in  working,  but  is 
justified  by  the  very  heavy  traffic  which  must  be  kept  moving. 
A  careful  check,  made  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  time  of  a  gang 
engaged  in  putting  in  a  floor  system  for  a  large  bridge  which 
was  being  rebuilt  under  traffic,  showed  that  this  gang  was  able 
to  work  only  about  2>/2  hours  daily.  Delays  such  as  these  run 
into  money  the  same  as  do  the  coal  bills  referred  to  above. 
These  lines  of  heavy  traffic  density  are,  however,  not  typical  of 
the  conditions  existing  on  the  average  railroad  in  this  country 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  slow  order  becomes  economical. 

From  their  very  nature,  the  second  class  of  delays,  the  un- 
avoidable slow  orders,  arc  a  necessity  as  a  measure  of  safety 
to  compensate  for  the  weakening  of  the  track  structure  either 
during  alterations  or  repairs,  or  from  other  causes.  While 
the  number  of  accidents  due  to  neglect  to  put  out  slow  orders 
or  flags  where  the  conditions  arc  known  are  small  and  reflect 
to  the  credit  of  the  maintenance  men  as  a  body,  their  super- 
visors and  superior  officers  cannot  do  other  than  insist  upon 
the  use  oi  such  precautionary  measures  whenever  there  is  a 
possibility  of  accident  due  to  weakened  conditions,  and  these 
men  should  know  that  they  have  the  support  of  their  operating 
officers  whenever  such  an  order  or  flag  is  put  out.  While  engi- 
neers will  seldom  intentionally  run  by  a  stop  flag,  on  many  roads 
they  will  regularly  exceed  the  limits  set  on  slow  orders,  forcing 
the  supervisors  and  foremen  to  s^t  these  limits  lower  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Closely  associated  with  the  use  of  the  slow  order  is  the  use 
of  the  flag  for  absolute  stop.  This  is  especially  important  at 
this  season  of  the  year  when  broken  rails  are  most  prevalent. 
Many  section  gangs  are  reduced  during  the  winter  months  to 
two  or  three  men.  and  in  such  cases  they  can  do  little  else  than 
flag  until  assistance  arrives,  when  a  broken  rail  is  discovered, 
or  the  track  suddenly  becomes  unsafe.  All  foremen  engaged 
in  maintenance  work  must  not  only  be  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  flagging,  but  also  with  the  sending  of  flags  out 
a  sufficient  distance  to  fully  protect  all  trains.  It  is  only  a  few- 
weeks  since  the  engine  and  forward  car  of  a  fast  passenger 
train  on  the  main  line  of  an  important  road  ran  off  the  track 
at  a  point  where  a  broken  rail  was  being  taken  out  because 
of  a  "short  flag."  With  the  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  foreigners  employed  in  many  of  the  gangs  today,  it  becomes 
doubly  important  for  the  foremen  to  fully  realize  the  necessity 
of  proper  flagging  and  their  superiors  can  we  ll  emphasize  this. 

In  a  departmental  organization  it  is  natural  that  the  trans- 
portation officer  will  be  interested  in  the  continual  movement 
of  trains  without  delay,  lie  is,  therefore,  apt  to  criticise  the 
foreman  who  stops  or  slows  down  trains  without  ascertaining 
all  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  must  be  careful  with  his  criticism 
for  this  censure  irom  a  superior  officer  may  cause  a  foreman 
to  take  a  chance  the  next  time  It  is  far  better  to  cause  a  de- 
lay than  an  accident. 
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LIGHT  VER8U8  HEAVY  TREATMENT  OF  TIMBER. 

CLtvcLAXs,  Ohio.  December  13.  1912. 
To  the  Editor  tSr  the  Railway  Acr.  Gazette: 

On  page  748  of  your  issue  of  October  18  there  appeared  an 
article  by  E  A.  Sterling  on  "The  Development  and  Status  of 
the  Wood  Preserving  Industry  in  America,"  in  which  he  gives 
a  summary  of  the  various  processes  or  treating  methods  now  in 
use  in  this  country.  He  divides  the  different  kinds  of  treat- 
ment into  three  classes:  high  artificial  pressure  processes,  atmos- 
pheric pressure  processes  and  low  artificial  pressure  processes. 
Each  of  these  is  again  sub-divided  between  "full-cell"  and 
"empty -cell,"  This  classification  is.  in  my  opinion,  incomplete 
and  indefinite.  In  the  first  place,  he  omits  to  mention  in  his 
summary  the  "boiling  in  oil  process,"  which  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Again,  he  docs 
not  describe  how  "full-cell"  and  "empty-cell"  treatment  is  secured 
or  performed  with  "low  artificial  pressure  processes"  as  he  does 
for  all  the  others  mentioned  in  his  schedule,  nor  does  he  make 
clear  what  he  means  by  "high  artificial  pressure"  and  "low  arti- 
ficial pressure."  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pressure  in  the  impreg- 
nating cylinders  may  be  anywhere  from  one  pound  to  250 
pounds?  Therefore,  where  is  the  distinction  between  the  two 
processes 1 

If  there  is  any,  when  and  by  whom  was  the  dividing  line 
established  ?  In  regard  to  the  so-called  "full-cell"  and  "empty- 
cell"  processes.  I  desire  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed, that  there  can  be  no  such  distinction  between  dif- 
ferent treating  processes.  These  so-called  "empty-cell"  proc- 
esses are  nothing  more  than  "partial  dose"  processes,  inject- 
ing only  a  limited  quantity  of  creosote  oil  into  the  timber. 

1  would  summarise  the  methods  in  use  in  this  country  at 
present,  as  follows: 

ARTIFICIAL  pressure  PROCESSES. 

Full  Dose. — Impregnation  done  in  closed  cylinders.  Pre- 
servatives injected  into  the  wood  to  total  refusal,  alter  the  wood 
is  put  into  a  receptive  condition  by  air  seasoning,  or  boiling 
in  steam  or  oil.  Preservatives  mostly  used  arc  creosote  oil,  zinc 
chloride,  crude  oil  and  other  chemicals  and  solutions.  Penetra- 
tion and  diffusion  as  thorough  as  the  condition  of  the  wood 
and  process  of  treatment  will  admit. 

Partial  Dose.— Impregnation  done  in  closed  cylinders.  Dura- 
tion and  amount  of  pressure  regulated  so  as  to  inject  a  limited 
quantity  of  preservative  into  the  wood,  creosote  being  the  only 
preservative  used  in  this  process.  Penetration  usually  scant 
except  in  sapwood  and  the  variation  in  the  absorption  in  in- 
dividual ties  is  very  largc. 

ATMOSr-HEWC  PRESSURE  PROCESSES. 

Light  Dose. — Impregnation  done  in  open  tanks.  Preservative 
usually  creosote"  oil,  crude  oil  or  carbolineum.  Quantity  ab- 
sorbed depending  upon  the  temperature  and  nature  of  the  solu- 
tion, character  and  condition  of  the  wood.  Treatment  only 
superficial. 

The  Lowry  and  Rueping  processes  come  within  the  category 
of  "partial  dose"  artificial  pressure  processes. 

Mr.  Sterling  states  that  the  present  tendencies  are  towards 
lighter  impregnation  with  creosote  and  that  no  less  than  16 
plants  use  a  light  impregnation  creosote  process.  While  not 
specifically  so  stated,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  after 
reading  this  article,  and  I  think  on  that  of  most  readers,  is 
that  it  is  economical  to  treat  tics  with  a  partial  dose  of  creosote. 
I  do  not  believe  these  light  doses  srexcconoroicat,  and  fee!  sure 
that  some  railway  companies  treating  their  ties  in  this  manner 
are  making  a  great  mistake.  Treating  railway  ties  with  light 
doses  of  creosote  oil  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  a 
very  unwise  thing  to  do.   For  motives  of  economy  some  of  the 
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French  railways  undertook  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  oil  injected 
into  their  ties,  from  full  dose  to  partial  dose,  and  met  with 
unfavorable  results.  Why  should  we  not  profit  by  past  experi- 
ence and  treat  ties  to  refusal,  instead  of  repeating  these  mis- 
takes ? 

In  France,  where  the  creosoting  of  tics  is  an  old  industry, 
heavy  treatment  has  been  the  rule,  forcing  into  the  timber  all 
of  the  creosote  that  it  would  take.  In  England,  also,  the  creo- 
soting of  ties  is  an  old  industry,  but,  on  the  average  a  some- 
what smaller  quantity  of  creosote  per  unit  volume  of  timber 
has  been  used  than  was  common  in  France.  In  comparisons  of 
the  practical  results  obtained  in  the  two  countries  it  has  al- 
ways been  reported  that  the  life  obtained  from  creosoted  ties 
in  France  was  longer  than  in  England,  purely  and  simply  be- 
cause of  the  larger  amount  of  material  used  per  unit  of  the 
treated  timber.  If  flic  long-standing  results  of  experience  in 
these  countries  have  been  correctly  represented,  and  if  any  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  them,  we  fail  to  see  the  logic  in  much 
of  the  supposedly  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  in 
this  country.  If  the  life  oi  the  timber  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  preservative  injected,  as  long-time  experience  seems  to  teach, 
then  skimping  the  material  might  be  expected  to  result  as 
skimping  usually  docs  in  other  engineering  work,  no  matter 
under  what  name  or  disguise  the  art  is  practiced.  The  old 
adage.  "Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  is 
eminently  titling  in  the  treatment  of  lies  and  timber. 

W.  F.  Goltra. 


Gage  of  African  Railways— The  first  railway  in  South 
Sirica  was  a  short  line,  constructed  by  a  company,  from  Cape 
Town  to  Wellington,  with  a  branch  to  Wynberg.  amounting  in 
all  to  about  63  miles  in  length.  It  was  begun  in  1859.  and 
opened  in  1863,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  government  in  1873. 
This  line  was  on  a  gage  of  4  ft.  8VS  in.  When,  however,  the 
Cape  Colony  decided  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  railway  extension, 
the  question  arose  whether  a  narrower  gage  would  not  be  more 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  decision  in 
1869  to  construct  many  extensions  in  India  on  the  3  ft.  1  in. 
gage  no  doubt  influenced  the  Cape  government  in  the  adoption 
of  a  somewhat  similar  gage.  This  decision  practically  settled 
the  question  for  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  Thus,  when  the 
political  union  of  South  Africa  was  accomplished,  the  physical 
union,  through  uniformity  of  railway  gage,  had  been  already  at- 
tained. The  gage  fixed  on  was  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  Cape  Town 
to  Wellington  line  having  been  converted,  construction  was 
pushed  forward  from  three  pons— Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth 
and  East  London. 

Queensland  Railways  .--The  first  section  of  the  railways 
was  opened  in  1865  from  Ipswich  to  Granchcst<r.  the  govern- 
ment in  this  case  being  the  first  builders  The  3  ft  6  in  gage 
was  adopted.  The  principles  guiding  extension  in  Queensland 
were  different  from  those  of  the  older  states,  the  general  scheme 
being  to  run  lines  inland,  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other, 
from  the  several  ports  of  Brisbane,  Rockliatnpton.  Townsvillc, 
Cairns.  Cooktown,  and  Xormanton,  reaching,  respectively.  Cun- 
namulla,  Longrcach,  Cloncurry.  Charleston.  Laura,  and  Croy- 
don. A  line  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Towoomba  to  Wal- 
la ngarra  forms  the  main  line  connecting  with  that  irom  Sydney. 
A  short  line  direct  from  Brisbane  to  the  border  at  Tweed  Heads 
will  in  the  future  form  a  second  main  line  to  Sydney  when 
the  North  Coast  Railway  of  Xcw  South  Wales  is  completed. 
There  have  been  considerable  engineering  difficulties  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  Queensland  railways,  especially  on 
the  Cairns  line.  48  miles  of  which  cost  about  $140,000  per  mile. 
The  total  mileage  reached  3,868  at  the  date  of  tilt  last  report. 
Over  1,605  miles  were  under  construction,  and  618  were  author- 
ized, and  in  addition  there  arc  215  miles  of  private  railway 
lines.  The  government  lines  in  Queensland  have  cost  an  average 
of  ?35,270  per  mile. 
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NOTES  ON  STAKING  OUT  TRACK  CONNECTIONS. 

Solution*  of  Maintenance  Engineering  Problem*  Which  Avoid 
Error*    Resulting   from   the   U*e   of   Field  Book 


By  W.  H.  Wilms. 

Aft4i*tam  Engineer,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &   Si.  Lout*, 


The  ordinary  field  book  is  of  slight  value  to  the  engineer 
engaged  in  maintenance  work  in  the  solution  of  track  prohlems. 
None  of  the  prohlems  presented  in  such  books  have  been  solved 
with  a  view  to  practical  application.  Following  the  methods 
outlined  in  these  books,  it  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  lo 
sec  new  sidings  staked  with  the  initial  curve  tangent  to  the 
center  of  the  track  from  which  the  turnout  leads,  although 
a  little  study  will  show  that  the  curve  is  not  necessarily  tangent 
to  the  frog,  and  unless  it  is  tangent,  an  elbow  must  be  thrown 
in  the  curve,  or  a  piece  of  tangent  introduced,  depending  on 
whether  the  curve  beyond  the  frog  is  of  less  or  greater  degree 
than  the  curve  back  of  the  frog.  In  either  case,  the  siding  pre- 
sents a  bad  appearance  and  in  case  of  an  extremely  sharp 
curve  and  close  quarters,  the  engineer  would  probably  find  the 
siding  could  not  be  operated  until  relocated.  The  only  field 
book  that  has  attempted  to  treat  track  problems  with  a  view  to 
practical  application  by  means  of  a  so-called  "reference  curve" 
makes  such  problems  really  more  complicated  than  they  arc  In 
the  following  notes  only  such  problems  as  commonly  occur  in 
practice  are  given,  leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer 
to  modify  these  methods  to  meet  his  particular  requirements 
in  more  complicated  cases.  While  no  claim  to  originality  is 
made  in  the  solution  of  these  problems,  it  is  believed  a  number 
of  them  will  be  new  to  not  a  few  engineers. 

SWITCH  LEADS. 

From  both  the  operating  and  maintenance  standpoints  the 
installation  of  turnouts  leading  from  curves  is  to  he  avoided 
whenever  practicable.  When  the  installation  of  a  turnout  on 
the  outside  of  a  curve  is  unavoidable,  the  switch  leads  should 
be  made  straight  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  as  the  hencfits 


in  safer  operation  anil  decreased  maintenance  of  the  switch  by 
using  straight  leads  arc  very  pronounced.  Often  a  slight  change 
of  alinrment  or  the  substitution  of  a  different  siic  frog  will 
readily  effect  this. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the 
curvature  in  the  leads  of  a  turnout  on  the  inside  of  a  curve. 
This  also  can  often  be  effected  by  slight  changes  in  alinement 
and  the  substitution  of  a  higher  frog  number. 

Also,  for  similar  reasons,  the  alinement  of  the  turnout  track 
immediately  beyond  the  frog  is  of  importance.    Where  a  curve 


is  necessary  it  should,  if  possible,  be  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
curvature  in  the  lead;  otherwise  there  results  the  objectionable 
feature  of  a  change  in  curvature  in  a  very  bad  place,  which  not 
only  looks  bad  but  is  apt  to  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  in 
operation  and  maintenance.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
curvature  is  sharp  ami  connections  close 

In  order  to  obtain  a  solution  to  such  problems  as  the  aliove 
where  the  alinement  of  the  switch  lead  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  quite  necessary  to  know  the  actual  length  and  degree 
of  curve  of  the  leads  of  the  road's  standard  turnouts  from 
straight  track.  Knowing  the  length  of  switch  rail,  spread  at 
heel  of  switch  and  length  of  frog  from  theoretical  point  to  toe. 


rng.4. 


the  length  and  curvature  of  the  lead  are  readily  obtained  from 
the  following  formulas: 

(From  Manual  of  Am.  Ky.  En*.  Amoc) 

V  —  Frog  Angle 

W  =  length  of  Wing  Ra.l  of  frog 
S  =  Length  of  Switch  Kail 
H  =  HecirH«an«  *f  Frog 
(i  =  Gagr  of  Track 

K  =  Radius  of  Center  Line  of  Lead  Curve 
a  s  Switch  Angle 


Lead  DM.  Alt  d  ig.  1)  s  <S  -  W) 
G  —  H 


of  Uad  Curve  — 


•in  M  <F  —  a) 

iin  y,  i  '.ii 
W  X  ain  K 


+  0  X  cot  ft  <F  +  a) 
G 

7 


coi  a  —  co>  K 

Having  once  computed  this  data  from  the  road's  standard  frog 
numttcrs.  the  engineer  should  place  it  in  his  field  book  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STAKES. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  track  foremen  and  supervisors  have 
to  work  to  stakes  set  by  many  different  engineers,  some  of  whom 
make  it  a  practice  to  set  stakes  indicating  the  location  of  a  frog 
on  the  rail  line  at  the  theoretical  point  and  others  who  set  such 
stakes  on  the  center  line  of  track  opposite  the  actual  point,  costly 
mistakes  sometimes  result.  To  avoid  such  trouble,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  some  definite  system  of  marking  and  setting  stakes, 
and  after  the  tracks  base  been  staked  out  to  go  over  the  layout 
with  the  track  foreman  and  explain  to  him  the  significance  of 
the  stakes,  so  that  when  track  laying  begins  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  mistake  or  confusion.  In  most  cases  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  difference  between  the  theo- 
retical and  actual  point's  in  the  location  of  a  frog.  There  are  a 
few  cases,  however,  where  a  failure  to  observe  this  difference 
would  result  seriously.  For  example,  in  the  location  of  the 
frogs  of  a  No.  10  crossover  between  parallel  straight  tracks. 
13  ft.  center  to  center,  where  the  track  is  straight  between  frogs, 
the  distance  from  theoretical  to  actual  point  of  a  No.  10  frog 
with  a  J-i-in.  point  is  5  in.   Now,  if  stakes  are  set  for  theoretical 
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points  and  the  foreman  sets  the  actual  point  of  frogs  to  these 
stakes — a  thing  he  is  very  likely  to  do  unless  the  significance 
of  the  stakes  has  been  explained  to  him— there  will  result  a  total 
error  in  the  position  of  the  two  frogs  of  10  in.,  resulting  in  a 
gage  of  only  4  ft.  7;  j  in.  in  the  straight  track  between  the  frogs. 
This  is  no  hypothetical  case,  but  along  with  other  mistakes  of 
its  kind  is  almost  of  constant  occurrence  with  young  and  in- 
experienced engineers.  To  avoid  such  trouble,  stakes  marking 
position  of  frog  should  be  set  for  actual  point  and  plainly 
marked  to  that  effect.  When  the  location  of  a  frog  in  the 
existing  track  is  n»t  definitely  fixed  by  conditions,  the  point  of 
the  frog  should  be  so  located  as  to  bring  the  heel  or  the  toe  at 


a  rail  joint.  It'  this  is  done,  only  one  rail  anting  is  necessary, 
and  no  short  rails  arc  required. 

GRAPHICAL  SOLITJON  OF  TRACK  PRODI-EM S. 

A  great  many  track  problems  can  he  readily  solved  by  graph- 
ical methods.  With  careful  and  accurate  drafting  on  a  large 
scale — say  10  or  20  ft.  to  the  inch— many  complicated  problems 
arc  readily  solved  with  all  the  accuracy  usually  required  in  track 
work.  In  a  great  many  problems  a  solution  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  effected  by  making  a  few  trials  in  the  field.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  the  writer's  practice  to  carry  with  him  in  the 
field  a  few  curve  templets,  scale,  triangle  and  drawing  paper, 
and  by  locating  the  critical  or  determining  points  and  plotting 
them  to  scale,  he  has  generally  been  able  to  decrease  the  number 
of  trials  necessary  for  a  solution  to  one  or  two. 

In  staking  out  tracks  to  and  around  existing  structures  the 
young  and  inexperienced  engineer  may  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  proper  clearance  and  many  a  track  has  been  staked 
and  afterward  built  6  in.  to  a  foot  or  more  too  close  to  an  exist- 
ing structure. 

GENERAL  METHODS. 

The  ordinary  method  of  locating  turnouts  where  the  position 
of  the  frog  in  the  main  or  body  track  is  not  a  critical  feature  is 
as  follows:  Set  up  the  instrument  at  A  (Fig.  2),  this  point 
being  in  the  center  line  of  the  turnout  track  opposite  the  point 
of  the  frog.  Foresight  is  taken  on  point  B  gage  distance  from 
the  center  line  of  main  or  body  track,  with  the  vernier  set  at 
minus  the  frog  angle  so  that  when  the  reading  is  turned  to  zero 
the  line  of  sight  is  in  the  center  line  A-C  of  the  turnout  track. 
If.  now,  the  turnout  track  is  to  proceed  on  a  curved  alinement, 
deflections  may  be  turned  fither  right  or  left  and  the  curve 
located.  A  stake  set  back  a  distance  from  A  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  lead  locates  the  switch  point  and  the  track  foreman  lines 
the  curve  between  the  heel  of  the  switch  and  the  toe  of  the  frog, 
either  by  eye  or  by  using  a  series  of  ordinates  from  the  main 
track  rail.  If  the  main  or  body  track  is  curved  (Fig.  3),  a  back- 
sight D  and  a  foresight  B  are  set,  making  the  distance  A-D 
equal  the  distance  A-B.  The  angle  between  the  line  A-B  and  the 
line  D-A  extended  is  bisected  to  obtain  a  line  parallel  to  the 
tangent  to  the  main  track  rail  at  the  point  of  frog  and  the  frog 
angle  F  is  then  turned  off  from  this  tangent  line.  The  work  of 


locating  the  turnout  track  is  thus  done  with  one  set  up  of  the 
instrument,  entirely  independent  of  any  theoretical  assumption 
regarding  the  curve  in  the  lead. 

To  make  the  curve  (if  any)  in  the  turnout  track  tangent  at 
the  heel  of  the  frog  instead  of  at  the  point,  which  many  would 
consider  better  practice,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  table  as 
in  Fig.  4,  and  using  the  offset  D,  proceed  as  before. 

In  locating  close  connections  between  tracks  and  sharply  curved 
branch  tracks  running  into  or  along  buildings  where  the  exact 
position  of  the  frog  is  a  critical  feature  of  the  work,  this  position 
may  usually  be  obtained  as  follows:  Let  A-B  (Fig.  5)  be  the 
center  luie  of  a  branch  track  whose  position  for  the  distance  A-B 
is  determined  by  the  building.  Kxtend  line  A-B  towards  the 
main  track  to  point  / '  at  distance  P  from  the  center  line  of  the 
main  track  Measure  the  angle  V  and  the  distance  J'B.  Let/  be 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  line  A I '  with  the  line  Ft,  angle 
IFV  being  the  frog  angle.  Now  the  criterion  for  the  minimum 
degree  of  curvature  in  the  curve  FB  is  that  the  point  of  inter- 
section /  shall  be  equally  distant  from  the  points  F  and  B.  This 
makes  the  curve  FB  a  simple  circular  curve.  To  solve  the 
problem,  let  /■"/  —  IB  =  T  and  let  measured  distance  BV  ■  M. 

Then  17  =  .U— T;  and  in  triangle  /•"//'  we  have: 

Angle  /  =  angle  V  +  angle  F,  and 

T        M  —  T 

Sin  V"       Sin  1'". 

from  which  the  tangent  distance  T  may  be  obtained.  After 
thus  solving  triangle  FIV,  first  for  T.  then  for  distance  FV,  the 
frog  may  be  located  by  measurement  from  the  established 
point  V.  This  method  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  crossovers 
between  non-parallel  tracks  (Fig.  6),  to  wye  tracks  (Fig.  7), 
and  to  crossovers  between  parallel  tracks  where  frogs  or  un- 
equal angles  are  used. 

In  applying  the  problems,  as  found  in  the  field  books,  where 
a  turnout  from  a  curved  track  is  to  form  a  connection  with 
an  established  tangent,  the  engineer  is  restricted  to  the  use  of 


but  one  curve,  the  degree  of  which  is  that  of  the  theoretical 
curve  of  the  turnout,  which  equals  the  degree  of  curve  of 
turnout  from  a  straight  track,  plus  or  minus  the  degree  of  the 
curve  of  the  track  from  which  the  turnout  springs.  The  use 
of  this  one  curve  will  rarely  prove  desirable  on  account  of  its 
being  either  too  sharp  or  too  flat. 

Four  general  cases  of  the  problem  present  themselves,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  Figs.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  13.  The  neces- 
sary field  work  in  each  case  consists  in  measuring  the  angle 
between  the  center  line  of  tangent  and  the  tangent  to  the  center 
line  of  the  curve  at  the  point  of  intersection;  or  better  yet, 
the  angle  between  a  line  offset  one-half  the  gage  from  the  cen- 
ter line  of  rhc  tangent  and  the  rail  which  will  pass  through  the 
frog,  as  the  latter  w  ill  simplify  the  problem,  and  the  radius  of  the 
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rail  is  determined  simultaneously  by  measuring  the  middle  or- 
dinate* for  one  Or  more  chords. 

Having  the  angle  of  intersection,  as  described  above,  the 
radius  of  the  curved  track,  and  the  angle  of  the  frog  to  be 
used,  and  having  selected  a  radius  for  the  connecting  curve,  the 
essentials  of  the  location  are  the  distance  between  the  point 
of  intersection  and  the  point  of  the  frog,  the  central  angle  of 
the  connecting  curve  and  the  distance  between  the  point  of 
intersection  and  the  B.  C.  of  connecting  curve. 

The  following  solutions  offer  ready  and  accurate  methods  of 
obtaining  the  above-named  points : 

In  Figs.  8,  9,  10,  1!.  12  and  13  let  CA  represent  a  line  offset 
one-half  the  gage  from  the  center  tine  of  tangent,  which  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  gage  line  of  the  rail  of  the  curved  track 
by  means  of  a  frog  having  an  angle  of  F  and  a  curve  whose 
radius  is  R.  O  and  0"  arc  the  centers,  /  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion wher  the  angle  A  has  been  measured,  and  the  other 
notations  are  as  shown  in  the  diagrams.  The  rail  opposite  the 
frog  and  the  switch  rails  arc  not  shown  as  they  have  no  bearing 
on  the  problem.  Required  to  determine  the  angle  I  O  F.  Then 
measure  on  the  curve : 

Arc  F  I  =  R  X  angle  I  0  F  in  minute*  X  •  comt»nl  (-  0.00029089). 
Or  chord  F  I  =  2R  X  jin  V,  1  O  F. 

The  distance  OO'  is  determined  by  solving  the  triangle 
OFO1  of  which  the  angle  F  and  its  including  side*  K  and  fV 
arc  known.   This  also  determines  the  angles  FO'O  and  FOO\ 

In  c*«<  1  and  3,  Fig*.  8  md  II,  O  B  =  B  C  +  O  C  -  R'  -  R  cm  A 
In  ca««  2a  and  4a.  Fig*.  9  and  12.  O  B  =  B  C  -  U  C  =  R>  -  R  co,  A 
In  ca>«  2b  and  4b,  Fits.  10  and  13,  O  B  =  O  C  —  BC  =  R  co»  A  —  R'. 


The  engineer  should  be  careful  to  add  or  subtract  one-half 
the  gage  to  the  center  line  radii,  as  the  case  may  require.  The 
point  A  which  is  the  B.  C.  of  the  connecting  curve,  and  the  point 
/-',  which  is  the  theoretical  point  of  frog  P.  T.  of  the  con- 
necting curve  can  now  be  readily  fixed  in  the  field  and  the 
entire  connection  staked  out. 

While  the  writer  realises  that  it  is  better  practice  to  place  the 
frog  end  of  the  connecting  curve  at  the  heel  of  the  frog,  to  im- 


Fig.t4. 


pose  that  condition  in  the  above  problem  would  complicate  it 
beyond  measure.  In  inserting  10  or  15  ft.  frogs  in  a  curved 
track,  the  trackmen  cannot  help  slightly  changing  the  original 
alincment  of  the  track  at  that  point,  and  energy  spent  in  mak- 
ing a  closer  solution  than  that  outlined  above  will  surely  be 
wasted. 

METHOD  OF  OBTAINING   STRAIGHT  LEADS. 

Theoretically,  a  turnout  leading  off  the  outside  of  a  curve, 
the  degree  of  which  is  equal  to  that  for  the  turnout  from  straight 
track  will  have  a  straight  lead.    Practically,  however,  the  lead 


Sin*  of  Mat.  laddfrAngh  • 


Q.tiMn—nS*,  point*  K 
D.aiCttCbodytrvck* 


FigIS 


It  should  then  be  noted  that  when  O  B  is  computed  to  be 
greater  than  O  O',  impossible  conditions  have  been  imposed; 
the  radius  of  the  connecting  curve  has  been  taken  too  large. 

Having  determined  the  angle  (>'  O  B  from  the  right  triangle 
O  B  O'.  in  which  O  B  and  O  O'  are  known,  the  angle  I  O  F 
is  found  as  follows : 

In  caw»  I  and  2a,    1  O  F  =  A  —  I  F  O  O'  +  O'  O  H  \. 

In  cuts  J  and  4a,     1  O  F  -  iKO        I  A  ^  F  ()  O'  +  <  I'  O  II). 

In  cn-e  41,,  IOF=0'OB       (HK)'  |  £). 

In  ca«-  2h.  IOF  =  A-(180--r>'O|!+  1  OO'i. 

In  n»  I  and  2.1.  A  O' F  ^  «»  O  B  -  F  <»  O. 

In  c*v.  .1  and  4a.  A  O-  F  =  I"  ()'  O  -  ()>  O  n 

In  caw  4!,.  A  O1  F  -  F  0=  O  -    (180-  —  (>'  O  B). 

In  rate  J>«.  A  O'  F  =  IN'      <<    <  >  P  +  I-  O'  Ol. 

To  determine  the  diMjncr  AI: 
In  cue*  1  and  2.        A  I  -  A  t  -  I  t  -  <>"  It      1  C, 

=  O  O  mi  O"  O  H  —  R  mi.  A. 
In  ca*c«  J  and  4,        A  t  -  I  (  -  A  C  -  R  *i«  A  <>>0.,„0'OR 


ICasc  3.  Curvca  in  |  [C.i*e  4a.  Curve* 
S-smc  DiieciiL'ii.  A '  in  Suinc  D.ri^tk'ii. 
Stealer  than  90*.]  A  le.<  lhail  90".  R' 

!  greater  than  R  co«  A- 1 


l  Case  4b.  CurTe*  in 
Same  l>irccii^n.  A  1cm 
than  W>\  k>  U,.  than 
R  «,  A- 1 


will  not  be  straight,  but  curved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  switch  rails  and  frogs  arc  straight  and  not 
curved  as  is  generally  assumed.  When  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
it  is  desirable  from  both  the  operating  and  maintenance  stand- 
points to  obtain  absolutely  straight  leads.  To  obtain  straight 
leads  in  turnouts  leading  off  the  outside  of  a  curve  where  the 
main  curve  is  also  being  staked  at  the  same  time',  the  following 
method  will  prove  effective.    (See  Fig.  14.) 

After  staking  out  the  main  curve  ABC  to  B,  the  point  de- 
cided upon  for  the  location  of  the  frog,  set  up  the  instrument  at 
D,  this  point  being,  in  the  center  of  the  turnout  track  opposite 
the  point  of  frog.  The  frog  angle  is  now  turned  off  from  a 
line  through  D  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  B.  and 
the  point  .9  is  located  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
switch  lead  from  point  D.  The  instrument  is  now  set  up  at  S, 
and  the  main  curve  is  continued  from  the  line  DS,  or  switch 
lead,  after  which  the  alincment  of  the  turnout  beyond  the  frog 
can  be  proceeded  with. 

Where  conditions  permit,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  alincment 
of  crossovers  between  frog  points  straight.  In  the  case  of  cross- 
overs between  parallel  curved  tracks,  it  is  not  generally  possible 
to  meet  this  requirement  using  standard  frog  numbers,  a  special 
frog  being  necessary  in  such  cases.  The  writer  has  known  of 
a  number  of  instances  where  this  requirement  of  straight 
track  between  the  frogs  of  a  crossover  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  the  ordering  of  the  social  frog  necessary, 
froi:  points  being  comparatively  close  together  in  most  cross- 
over work. 

LAPDEJt  TRACKS. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  car  capacity  of  the  body 
tracks  connected  to  a  ladder  track,  the  angle  of  the  ladder 
track  should  be  made  the  greatest  possible  under  the  conditions. 
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The  criterion  for  maximum  ladder  angle  is  given  by  the  formula 
(see  Fig  15) : 

Sine  of  maximum  ladder  angle  — 

Distance  between  switch  points  K 


Distance  center  to  center  of  body  tracks. 

In  order  tliat  road  engines  may  operate  over  the  ladder  track 
it  is  desirable  that  the  curve  beyond  the  main  track  frog  be  made 
as  light  as  possible.  In  a  number  of  extensive  ladder  layouts 
the  writer  has  used  two  and  three  degree  curves  in  such  places 
with  very  good  effect.  The  method  of  staking  out  such  ladder 
tracks  is  a*  follows. 

After  locating  the  position  of  the  main  track  frog  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  center  line  of  the  ladder  track  with  the 
center  line  »f  the  main  track,  B,  is  found  by  measuring  off  the 
distance  .-IB.  The  instrument  is  set  up  at  B,  the  ladder  angle 
turned  off 'and  the  frog  points  along  the  ladder  located  by  meas- 
uring the  computed  distances  from  B.  At  the  same  time  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  center  line  of  various  body  tracks 
with  the  center  line  of  the  ladder  track  arc  located  by  measur- 
ing the  distance  DC,  FE,  etc.  from  the  frog  points.  The 
curve  beyond  the  main  track  frog  is  now  located.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  set  up  at  the  points  C,  E,  etc..  and  the  body  tracks 
staked  out  by  foresight  established  at  the  opposite  ends  of  these 
tracks  by  measuring  over  the  respective  track  centers  of  each 
track  from  the  main  track.  The  curves  connecting  the  various 
body  tracks  to  the  ladder  track  being  very  short,  it  is  sufficient 
to  locate  only  their  middle  and  end  points. 

To  cc.mi.Tilc  Hie  distance  AD  (Fig.  16).  let 

T  =  Tangent  Distance  of  Curve  FL 
ICD  =  Ladder  Track  Angle 

Then 

Dl  =  T  sin  F 
FD-T  eo.  I" 
CD  =  Oi  cot  K  !> 
re  -  FO — CD 
AB  -  HE-  AE 

=  gage    X    cot   ICI>—  FC. 

W  hile  the  writer  believes  that  the  above  method  of  laying  out 
ladder  tracks  represents  the  best  practice,  there  arc  a  number  of 
engineers  who  prefer  to  make  the  ladder  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  of  the  frog  to  be  used  in  the  ladder  track,  thus  making 
the  ladder  track  frogs  line  up  straight  with  the  body  tracks. 
The  central  angle  of  the  curve  beyond  the  main  track  frog  is 
then  simply  the  difference  between  the  angles  of  the  main  and 
ladder  track  frogs.  However,  the  writer  sees  no  justification 
in  sacrificing  valuable  ground  space  and  consequent  car  capacity 
for  the  little,  if  any,  advantage  that  is  gained  by  eliminating 
the  slight  curve  beyond  the  ladder  track  frogs.  Those  who 
favor  this  method  claim  that  by  the  elimination  of  this  curve 
in  the  body  tracks,  switching  operations  are  rendered  more  safe 
by  reason  of  the  better  views  afforded  trainmen  However,  the 
writer  believes  this  apparent  advantage  is  more  imaginary  than 
real. 


ERIE  ANNUAL  TRACK  INSPECTION. 

The  annual  track  inspection  of  the  Eric  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  the  awards  have  just  been  announced.  These  awards 
arc  based  largely  on  the  results  of  records  made  by  the  track 
inspection  car  described  in  the  Railzvay  Age  Gazette  of  June  21, 
1912,  these  records  showing  the  location  and  number  of  low 
joints,  lurches  and  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  track. 
The  question  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  the  various 
sections  and  subdivisions  is  also  carefully  considered.  Those 
sections  and  subdivisions  are  selected  which  appear  to  have  suffi- 
cient merit  to  warrant  consideration  for  the  prizes,  and  arc 
carefully  studied  with  reference  to  their  locations  from  a  physical 
standpoint,  the  amount  of  traffic  carried,  general  condition  of 
the  right-of-way,  structures  and  other  conditions  that  in  any 
nay  affect  the  awarding  of  prizes     The  study  of  conditions, 


taken  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  the 
work  performed  and  the  record  of  the  inspection  car,  form  the 
basis  for  the  awarding  of  the  prizes. 

The  first  prize  of  $200  for  supervisor  on  main  line  was  awarded 
to  W.  I..  Madill,  Hinghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  second  prize  to 
C.  Joyce,  supervisor  at  Faterson,  X.  J.  The  first  prize  of  $200 
for  supervisors  on  branch  lines  was  awarded  to-T.  Beam,  at 
Shops,  Pa.,  and  the  second  prize  of  $100  to  W.  E.  Stcnson, 
Wayland,  X.  Y.  In  addition.  23  prizes  ranging  from  $125  to 
$25  were  awarded  to  section  foremen  having  the  best  and  second 
best  sections  on  various  subdivisions. 


ANNUAL  TRACK  INSPECTION  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  CENTRAL. 


The  report  of  the  annual  track  inspection  on  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  for  1912  was  recently  issued.  The 
track  of  each  supervisor  and  each  section  foreman  is  graded. 
No  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  supervisors,  but  the  foreman  re- 
ceiving the  highest  rating  on  each  main  line  subdivision  re- 
ceives a  premium  of  $3  a  month,  while  the  foreman  having  the 
best  section  on  each  main  line  division,  except  the  electric  divi- 
sion, receives  an  additional  premium  of  $2  a  month.  On  branch 
lines  the  foreman  having  the  best  track  on  each  subdivision  re- 
ceives a  premium  of  $2  a  month,  while  a  premium  of  $3  a 
month  is  awarded  to  the  foreman  having  good  yard  sections. 
The  object  of  this  premium  system  is  to  reward  the  foreman 
for  individual  efforts  during  the  year  rather  than  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  section  on  the  day  of  the  inspection.  For  this 
reason  certain  sections  receiving  high  marks  were  excluded  in 
the  awarding  of  premiums  because  of  extra  gang  work,  or  new 
construction,  or  because  the  foreman  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
section  for  only  a  short  time.  Supervisor  A.  M.  Clough  of 
subdivision  23  on  the  Western  division  at  Bat  a  via,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceived the  highest  rating,  while  Supervisor  C.  E.  Doty  of  sub- 
division A  of  the  electric  division  at  New  York  received  second 
highest  rating.  Section  Foreman  Michael  Burke  of  subdivision 
23  on  the  Western  division  received  the  highest  individual  rating 
for  a  main  line  section.  Premiums  were  awarded  to  34  main 
line  section  foremen,  to  nine  foremen  of  branch  line  sections  and 
to  10  foremen  in  charge  of  yard  sections. 


ABSTRACT    OF    ENGINEERING  ARTICLES 
SINCE   DECEMBER   20,  1912. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men.  and  to  which  readers  oi  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  regular  weekly  issues 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  since  December  20,  1912: 

An  editorial  commenting  on  the  postibility  of  a  belter  utilization  of 
existing  freight  terminals  wax  published  in  the  issue  of  January  3.  page  2. 

The  Hopatcong  Slateford  Cut-off.  The  second  article  written  by  C.  W. 
Simpson,  resident  engineer  of  tbe  Delaware,  I-aik.iwanna  &  Western,  cover- 
ing the  work  on  the  recently  completed  Lackawanna  ctiI-oB,  describe*  the 
unusually  heavy  bridge  work,  including  two  of  the  Inrgrsl  concrete  railway 
bridge,  ever  built  in  till-,  country.  The  detailed  description  of  these  bridge*, 
a*  well  as  of  other  concrete  structures  on  this  cut-off.  was  published  in  the 
l«»ue  of  January  J,  page  9. 

An  editorial  comment  on  tbe  very  large  rni!  orders  which  have  been 
placed  for  the  coming  year  was  published  in  tbe  issue  of  January  10,  nase.  46. 

Tonnage  Ratings  on  New  and  Old  Line*.  A  letter  hy  Paul  M.  La  Bach 
explaining  some  features  of  this  question  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
a  former  article  by  him  appeared  in  the  issue  of  January  10,  page  50. 

Mechanical  Transference  at  Freight  Terminals.  An  abstract  of  a  paper 
by  II  McL.  Harding,  read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club,  giving  the 
essential  principles  wbich  a  successful  system  of  mechanical  transference 
must  fulfil  and  tbe  extent  to  winch  various  types  comply  with  these 
essentials  was  published  in  the  issue  of  January  10.  page  51. 

Two  Conflicting  Theories  of  Valuation.  An  article  hy  Halbert  P.  Gillette, 
takes  the  ground  that  valuation  must  be  based  on  matket  value  or  on  the 
amount  uf  the  investment,  but  that  it  should  never  be  luseJ  on  a  com. 
binat,.,..  of  tbe  two.  Mr.  Gillette's  article  appeared  in  (he  ii.ue  of  January 
10.  page  }S. 

F.rcrtioti  of  Kentucky  4  Indiana  Bridge.    Tbe  erection  of  the  super- 
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structure  of  I  be  Kentucky  &  Indiana  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  11  Louis- 
ville, Kt.,  involved  some  unusual  future-*,  the  principal  one  bring  the 
erection  by  cantilever  method  of  twu  620  fi.  simple  trusses  weighing  4.400 
tons  rich.  An  unusual  method  of  malting  the  cloture  in  the  bottom  chord 
of  these  trusses  had  to  be  adopted  and  the  use  of  jack*  for  railing  adjacent 
•pans  to  secure  cloture  Was  alio  unique.  An  illustrated  description  of  tbil 
work  waft  published  in  the  issue  oC  January  10,  page  57. 

Erection  of  Monongahela  River  Bridge.  Un  account  of  the  rapid  and 
wide  variations  in  the  level  of  the  Monongahela  river,  and  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  stream  open  to  navigation,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  475  ft. 
■ingle  track  truss  over  the  main  channel,  carrying  the  extension  of  the 
Monongahela  Railroad,  by  end  launching  after  the  span  was  completely 
erected  on  shore.  The  detail*  of  the  barges  carrying  the  river  end  of  the 
span,  tbe  trucks  carrying  the  shore  end  and  other  interesting  feature*  of 
this  work  arc  described  and  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  January  17,  page  95. 

An  editorial  on  bridge  erection  by  end  launching  which  reviews  the  use 
of  this  method  in  other  countries  and  comments  on  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  used  in  tins  country,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  January  17,  page  SI. 

Elect ritical ion  of  Heavy  Grade*.  An  article  by  C.  U  dc  Muralt  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  main  line  electrification  und  expressing  the  opinion 
that  in  some  cases  this  may  be  found  less  expensive  than  grade  reduction 
or  the  introduction  of  more  powerful  steam  locomotives  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  January  17.  page  107. 

Railway  Terminals.  An  abstract  of  an  addrc*S  before  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way Club  by  I.-  C.  Kritch,  chief  engineer,  Chicago  Great  Western,  including 
sonic  interesting  data  as  to  the  cost  of  passenger  terminals  and  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  economic  features  of  «uch  expenditure  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  January  17.  page  1<W.  An  editorial  comment  ou  this  paper  was  published 
in  the  same  issue,  page  90. 


NEW    DELAWARE,    LACKAWANNA  &  WEST- 
ERN  SPECIFICATIONS   FOR  PORT- 
LAND  CEMENT. 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  lias  probably  gone  into 
concrete  construction  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  rail- 
way in  this  country.  No  other  road  has  built  any  structures 
approaching  the  I'aulins  Kill  viaduct  and  the  Delaware  river 
bridge  on  the  Hopatcong-Slateford  cut-off,  described  in  the 
Kaihivy  -lee  Gazette  of  January'  3,  cither  in  general  dimen- 
sions or  in  quantities  of  materials  used.  These  structures  will 
be  exceeded  in  size  by  two  structures  on  the  new  cut-off  being 
built  north  of  Scranton  on  the  same  road,  the  larger  of  which, 
the  Tuckhannon  viaduct,  will  require  over  150,000  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete.  Concrete  is  being  extensively  used  on  this  road,  not 
only  ir»  bridges,  but  lor  station  building*,  signal  towers,  fence 
posts,  and  many  other  purposes  For  this  reason  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  officers  in  charge  have  gone  into  this  subject 
thoroughly,  and  therefore  the  following  specifications  for  Port- 
land cement  are  of  much  interest. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Pttnition — The  cement  shall  be  the  product  obtained  by 
finely  pulverizing  clinker  produced  by  calcining  to  incipient 
fusion,  an  intimate  mixture  of  properly  proportioned  argillace- 
ous and  calcareous  substances,  with  only  such  additions  sub- 
sequent lo  calcining  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  certain 
properties.  Such  additions  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent.,  by- 
weight,  of  the  calcined  product. 

S petit*  <r><t:i/.v.— The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  shall  not 
be  less  than  3.10. 

Fineness.—  Ninety- live  per  cent,  of  (be  cement,  by  weight, 
shall  pass  through  the  No.  100  sieve,  and  K0  per  cent  of  the 
cement,  by  weight,  shall  pass  through  the  No.  JOO  sieve. 

7"iW  of  Sellim;.  -The  cement  shall  not  acquire  its  initial  set 
in  less  than  one  hour  and  must  base  acquired  its  final  set  with- 
in ten  hours. 

Soundness  For.e  .latutiare  lest.— Three  neal  briquettes  to 
be  made  tip  in  tbe  usual  manner  and  nil.  .wed  to  remain  in  the 
.lamp  closet  for  24  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  tune,  the 
briquettes  are  to  be  removed  from  the  molds  and  placed  in  the 
autoclave.  MifricicM  water  being  atlded  to  panic  or  wholly  cover 
the  briquettes.  The  autoclave  is  then  closed,  the  burners  being 
ot  sufficient  size  to  raise  the  pressure  to  2"5  lbs  in  not  more 
than  one  hour  The  pressure  of  2"j5  lbs.  shall  be  maintained  for 
one  hour  longer,  or  a  total  time  of  two  hours.  The  pressure  is  then 


to  be  gradually  released  and  the  briquettes  taken  out  and  placed 
in  the  moist  closet,  where  they  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
one  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  to  be  broken  in  the 
standard  cement  testing  machine  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
average  tensile  strength  of  the  three  briquettes  taken  from  the 
autoclave  must  show  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  500 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  They  must  also  show  an  increase  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent,  over  the  average  tensile  strength  of  three 
briquettes  broken  at  the  end  of  24  hours.  A  bar  of  neat  cement, 
6  in.  long  by  1  in.  square,  shall  be  made  up  at  the  same  time  the 
briquettes  are  made ;  this  expansion  bar  to  remain  in  the  moist 
closet  for  24  hours  and  to  be  removed  along  with  the  briquettes 
and  tested  with  the  briquettes  in  the  autoclave,  as  indicated 
above.  After  one  hour  in  the  moist  closet,  this  expansion  bar 
shall  not  show  an  expansion  greater  than  one-half  oi  1  per  cent. 

Tensile  Strength— The  minimum  requirements  for  tensile 
strength  for  briquettes  1  in.  square  in  section  shall  be  within 
the  following: 

XESl  CEMENT. 

24  hours  in  moist  air   200  lh*. 

?  days  (I  day  in  moist  air.    6  day.  in  water)   500  lbs. 

28  days  II  day  in  moist  air.  27  days  in  water)   <S00  lbs. 

uSt.  *AU7  CEMENT,  TUKKE  r*RTS  SAHO. 

7  day*  (1  day  in  moist  air.    6  days  in  water!   250  lb*. 

2*  days  <l  day  in  moist  air,  27  day*  in  water)   375  lh& 

The  average  of  the  tensile  strengths  developed  at  each  age 
by  the  briquettes  in  any  set  made  from  one  sample  is  to  be 
considered  fhc  tensile  strength  of  the  sample  at  that  age.  Any 
results  that  are  manifestly  faulty  will  not  be  included.  The 
sand  briquettes  will  be  thoroughly  tamped  in  the  molds  by  using 
an  iron  die  to  fit  inside  the  sand  briquette  mold,  this  die  to  be 
struck  a  number  of  blows  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

Composition  —  In  the  finished  cement,  the  following  limits 
shall  not  be  exceeded: 

rer  Cent. 


l.»s«  on  ignition  for  20  mis) talc*   4 

Insoluble  residue   1 

Sulphuric  anhvdride  <S>U,1   1.75 

Magnesia  t.MgO)   4 


Insoluble  Residue—  The  insoluble  residue  shall  be  determined 
on  a  one-gram  sample  which  is  digested  on  the  steam  bath  in 
hydrochloric  acid  of  approximately  1.0.15  specific  gravity  until 
the  cement  is  dissolved.  The  residue  is  filtered,  washed  with 
hot  water,  and  the  filter  paper  contents  digested  on  the  steam 
bath  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  residue 
is  then  filtered,  washed  with  hot  water,  then  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  approximately  of  1.035  specilie  gravity,  and  finally  with  hot 
water,  then  ignited  and  weighed.  The  quantity  so  obtained  is 
insoluble  residue. 

Inspection. — All  cement  which  is  used  by  the  above  named 
company,  or  any  contractors  doing  work  for  the  company,  must 
be  sampled  at  the  mill.  The  inspector  will  take  a  sample  from 
each  and  every  car  and  properly  seal  the  cars  with  the  com- 
pany's seals.  In  no  case  must  cement  be  shipped  from  any 
mill  without  the  company's  inspector  being  present,  Should  it 
be  necessary  at  any  time  to  ship  cement  without  inspection  at 
the  mill,  but  which  ' inspection  w  ill  be  made  at  point  of  desti- 
nation, the  shipper  must  so  notify  the  chemist  and  engineer  of 
tests,  and  receive  special  orders  from  htm  for  tbe  shipping  of 
the  cement.  The  inspector  must  have  access  tit  all  parts  of  the 
mill,  cither  day  or  night,  when  any  contract  is  Ix-ing  filled  for 
the  company,  The  shipper  must  furnish  I  lie  office  of  the  chem- 
ist and  engineer  of  tests  with  analysis  and  physical  tests  show- 
ing results  obtained  upon  the  bin  from  which  shipments  arc 
made.  Samples  taken  from  every  car  will  be  sent  to  the  labo- 
ratory for  further  lest  and  inspection.  Any  sample  which  fails 
to  meet  any  or  all  of  the  above  requirements  will  lie  condemned 
and  returned  to  tbe  shipper,  who  must  pay  freight  charges  in 
both  directions.  Samples  of  cement  obtained  from  cars  which 
continue  to  show  a  lower  result  at  tbe  end  of  the  Jt<-day  sand 
test  than  is  shown  in  the  7-day  sand  test  will  lie  sufficient  cause 
for  the  canceling  of  any  contract  which  at  that  time  ma>  be  in 
force. 
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THE   STORING   AND    HANDLING   OF  MATERIAL 

Seven  Contribution!  to  the  Contest  Which  Discuss  Various 
Phases  of  Thia  Problem  In  the  Maintenance  Department. 


FIR8T  PRIZE:  ADVANTAGES  OF  DERRICK8  FOR  HAN- 
DLING MATERIAL. 

By  A.  S.  Marki.ev. 
Matin  Carpenter.  Chicago  A  E»«trrn  Illinois  Danville,  III. 

The  necessity  for  handling  large  quantities  of  material  of 
various  kinds  required  in  maintenance  of  way  work  has  given 
rise  to  the  development  of  steam  derrick  cars  for  the  economical 
handling  of  such  material,  especially  timber  and  piling.  We  have 
in  such  service  a  dismantled  Hay  City  pile  driver  convened  into 
a  derrick  car.  It  is  equipped  with  a  7  in.  x  10  in.  double  cylinder 
engine,  shaft  driven,  with  a  douMe  drum  and  its  own  power 
mast  of  standard  clearance  with  a  36  ft.  boom  of  10  tons  capacity 
at  20  ft.  radius.  This  derrick  is  equipped  with  a  standard  engine 
tank  and  pilot  car  and  is  self  propelling,  being  able  to  move  five 
loaded  cars  on  a  level  track. 

With  this  machine  we  have  been  ahle  10  reduce  the  cost  of 


Hand  Derrick  Car  for  Lifting  Heavy  Timbers. 


loading  and  unloading  lumber  in  large  quantities  to  25  to  35 
cents  per  M.  We  can  unload  and  load  piling,  separating  it 
into  the  various  lengths,  for  0.5  cents  per  lineal  ft.  With  the 
old  method  of  rolling  it  >>n  and  off  cars  and  switching  cars  by 
hand  to  distribute  the  material  to  the  various  piles  it  SOM  $1 
to  $1.75  per  M.  board  ft  for  lumber,  and  5  to  15  cents  per 
lineal  ft.  for  piling  One  big  advantage  of  this  car  is  that  we 
are  enabled  to  do  our  own  switching  of  cars  placed  on  the 
bridge  yard  track,  eliminating  all  delays  due  to  waiting  for 
switch  engines. 

We  are  also  using  the  car  for  loading  and  unloading  Rl  Itertaj 
of  all  kinds  on  the  main  life  where  traffic  is  not  t.  i  h<  I'  j  and 
there  is  no  side  track  near  the  work.    When  a  suflV  "ntl>  Iirge 


amount  of  material  is  to  be  unloaded  to  justify  it,  a  temporary 
track  is  put  in,  eliminating  delay  to  trains  and  at  the  same  time 
delivering  the  material  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  We  frequently 
bring  such  material  out  on  the  main  line  with  this  car,  advising 
the  despatcher  of  our  intention  beforehand,  and  protecting 
against  all  trains  by  flagging  with  regular  bridge  men.  After 
43  years'  experience  I  lind  that  bridge  men  arc  fully  as  capable 
of  protecting  the  derrick  car  on  the  main  line  as  regular  train- 
men arc.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  an  accident  resulting  from  a 
failure  of  bridge  men  to  properly  flag  trains. 

As  this  derrick  will  run  eight  miles  an  hour  it  can  readily 
get  out  of  the  way  of  traffic.  On  branch  lines  where  trains  are 
few  it  is  possible  for  it  to  run  10  or  15  miles  pulling  the  bridge 
equipment  with  it  and  saving  considerable  time.  An  engineer 
and  two  men  can  load  and  unload  material  with  it  and  it  is 
never  necessary  to  use  over  four  men  besides  the  engineer. 

Our  yard  is  so  arranged  that  all  material  is  piled  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  used;  stringers,  caps, 
piles  and  guard  rails  are  placed  in  adjoining  piles  in  this  order 
so  that  all  material  usually  needed  at  one  time  can  he  loaded 
together,  eliminating  the  moving  of  cars  as  much  as  possible. 
The  tracks  are  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  unloading  of 
material  at  both  sides  of  one  track.  Empties  are  stored  on  an 
adjoining  track,  while  obsolete  bridge  material  is  stored  along- 
side it. 

We  also  use  a  hand  derrick  for  handling  timber  along  the 
main  track  in  the  held.  Five  men  can  handle  material  with  this 
derrick ;  ordinarily  it  would  require  10  men  or  more  without  it. 
It  will  readily  pick  up  and  carry  three  hard  pine  stringers 
packed  32  ft.  long.  This  derrick,  shown  in  the  photograph,  is 
built  on  an  ordinary  push  car  and  is  prouder!  with  a  crab  on  a 
concave  drum  which  fleets  itself  in  hoisting  or  lowering  timber. 
A  chain  extends  from  the  car  to  the  rail  with  a  clutch  to  prevent 
the  car  from  overturning.  This  entire  derrick,  exclusive  of  the 
car,  did  not  cost  over  $20 

SECOND   PRIZE:    THE    STORING    AND    HANDLING  OF 
ROADWAY  MATERIAL. 

Bv  K  K.  Cocci  ns. 

Chid  tlerlt  in  Roailniai.tr  i.  Southern  Railway,  Knnxvillr.  Term. 

Each  superintendent  should  have  a  storehouse  centrally  located 
on  his  division,  preferably  at  headquarters,  for  the  handling  of 
roadway  material.  This  storehouse  should  be  within  trucking 
distance  of  the  freight  house  and  should  be  of  luffkfall  sije  to 
allow  ample  floor  space  so  that  the  different  kinds  of  material 
can  be  kept  in  special  piles.  Shelves,  racks,  bins  and  lockers 
should  be  provided  in  which  to  keep  the  smaller  articles  such 
as  light  hardware,  etc..  while  a  separate  room  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  storage  of  cement,  lime,  plaster  and  similar  ma- 
terial. Platforms  around  the  building  will  furnish  ample  space 
for  heavy  and  bulky  material  such  as  frogs,  switches,  guard 
rails  and  roadway  signs  and  will  also  allow  room  for  the  stor- 
age of  building  material  such  as  brick,  rooting  slate  and  tile. 
In  connection  with  this  platform  there  should  be  a  shed  in  which 
dry  and  dressed  lumlier  and  other  material  which  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather  can  be  stored. 

A  scrap  anil  lumber  yard  should  be  located  as  near  this  store- 
house as  conditions  will  allow,  this  yard  to  have  a  track  through 
the  center  with  sufficient  room  on  either  Side  for  assembling, 
assorting  and  separating  the  different  classes  of  rail  and  road- 
way scrap  that  are  accumulated  on  the  line  and  which  must  be 
consolidated  for  shipment  on  sale  orders.  Bridge  material  such 
as  girders,  [•beams,  trestle  timbers  and  all  other  surplus  heavy 
rough  building  material  can  he  received,  stored  and  distributed 
from  this  point  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  work  of  handling  the  heavy  material  can.  of  Course,  be 
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done  more  economically  and  satisfactorily  if  proper  facilities 
arc  arranged  lor.  A  rail  loader  and  a  car  equipped  with  a  hoist 
or  derrick  should  at  least  be  available  at  all  time*  The  local 
Section  forces  should  not  be  required  to  furnish  the  labor  to 
handle  this  material.  A  belter  way  is  to  organize  a  small  force 
with  a  good  foreman  for  this  work,  and  any  spare  time  can 
always  be  spent  in  assisting  the  track  men.  A  handy  man  familiar 
with  the  different  classes  of  material  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  storehouse.  Such  a  man  would  be  kept  busy  receiving 
and  forwarding  shipments,  checking  invoice*  and  keeping  the 
proper  records  of  all  transactions. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  track  supervisor  to  have  a  place  at 
his  headquarters  where  he  can  store  a  small  stork  of  emergency 
material,  tools  and  supplies.  The  handiest  and  best  location  in 
nearly,  if  not  all  cases,  is  found  at  the  rear  of  the  freight  depot 
where  small  local  shipments  can  be  handled  with  the  least 
expense  and  trouble  and  can  be  gotten  out  on  the  line  quickly 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Each  section  should  be  provided  with  a  good  tool  house  in 
which  to  care  for  the  material  furnished  for  repairs.  The  im- 
portance of  this  docs  not  seem  to  be  realized  as  section  gangs 
on  many  roads  are  provided  with  nothing  more  than  a  3  ft.  x 
6  ft.  tool  box  in  which  to  store  supplies.  Any  experienced  fore- 
man will  vouch  for  the  statement  that  enough  is  lost  in  a  short 
time  in  broken  shovels,  track  gages  and  other  light  tools,  which 
are  piled  in  a  box  with  heavy  track  jacks  and  claw  bars,  to 
build  a  standard  tool  house.  A  greater  loss,  however,  can  be 
checked  up  in  such  items  as  track  holts,  frog,  switch  and  signal 
repair  parts  that  are  piled  behind  and  under  the  tool  boxes. 
These  arc  neglected  for  a  short  time  and  soon  become  so  rusty, 
that  they  cannot  be  used  and  are  placed  in  scrap  and  a  new 
supply  furnished,  a  portion  of  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  same 
destination  at  an  early  date.  Time  as  well  as  material  is  lost 
from  this  cause.  A  crew  will  wait  10  or  15  min.  for  one  of 
their  number  to  replace  the  contents  of  the  box.  thrown  out 
in  search  for  a  cotter  key.  chisel  or  some  other  small  article. 
At  times  the  hand  car  is  covered  with  snow  and  must  be  cleaned 
off  Perhaps  a  fire  will  have  to  be  made  to  thaw  out  the  bear- 
ings In-fore  it  will  "roll."  and  it  is  often  necessary'  for  all 
"hands"  to  walk  and  push  the  car.  which  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  it  been  sheltered  in  the  tool  house  and  protected 
from  the  storm. 

Shipping  material  and  tools  in  small  local  shipments  to  the 
different  sections  has  always  been  found  unsatisfactory.  As  a 
rule  train  crews  do  not  like  to  stop  at  a  way  station  for  a  keg 
of  spikes,  and  if  they  have  only  a  small  amount  of  company  ma- 
terial for  that  station  they  will  carry  it  by.  Switches  are  hard 
for  trainmen  to  handle  and  a  great  miny  switch  points  are 
thrown  from  the  cars  and  broken  A  much  better  plan  is  to 
run  a  material  and  supply  car  over  the  division  once  each  month 
at  a  stated  time,  which  the  section  men  can  meet  to  draw  their 
supplies.  The  roadmaster  or  supervisor  should  accompany  this 
car  and  is'iie  only  the  amounts  required.  Old  tools  can  be 
exchanged  for  repaired  ones  and  any  surplus  can  be  taken  up 
and  distributed  to  other  points  where  needed  or  returned  to  the 
storehouse.  At  the  same  time  two  or  more  cars,  if  necessary, 
should  be  carried  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  all  mechanical 
and  roadway  scrap  that  section  forces  have  gathered  during  the 
month,  which  should  bo  piled  at  their  headquarters  ready  for 
loading. 

HANDLING  MAINTENANCE  MATERIAL  ON  THE 
SANTA  FE. 

Bv  M.  Gas-lev, 

K^i.itliTjjttrr.  .\Kbiv.»n,  Ti>i*l(a  &  Santa  Fc.  Amcn'mc,  Kan 
All  track  ties  arc  piled,  on  receipt,  as  close  to  the  place  where 
they  are  going  to  bt  used  as  possible  and  arc  than  protected 
from  lire  and  high  water.  Where  high  water  must  be  con- 
sidered, due  consideration  should  !.c  given  to  the  location,  as  it 
is  cheaper  to  handle  ties  a  second  lime  to  get  them  where  they 


arc  to  t  c  used  than  to  send  a  force  of  men  to  move  them  hur- 
riedly in  case  of  high  water. 

Where  bolts  arc  not  to  be  used  for  some  time  they  should 
be  stored  at  stations  and  kept  under  cover  to  protect  them  from 
the  water.  Switch  material  is  handled  in  the  store  department 
yard  where  each  different  class  of  material  is  piled  in  separate 
piles  in  proper  order,  with  switch  point  fastenings,  for  instance, 
at  one  end  of  the  row,  and  switch  points,  guard  rails  and  fittings 
in  proper  order,  the  frogs  being  at  the  far  end  of  the  row.  Bolts 
arc  stored  with  the  section  of  rail  that  they  fit.  With  such  an 
arrangement  it  is  almost  impossible  even  for  foreigners  to  make 
a  mistake  and  get  the  wrong  kind  of  material.  -Switch  material 
is  shipped  to  the  store  department  and  unloaded  by  track  forces 
who  charge  the  labor  to  the  store  department.  This  depart- 
ment carries  the  stock  of  material  while  the  track  department 
keeps  the  yard  in  shape. 

Our  yard  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  installation  of 
any  labor  saving  devices  and  the  main  economy  is  gained  by 
close  co-operation  between  the  store  and  track  departments. 
The  roadmaster  makes  a  monthly  check  of  material  on  hand 
with  the  storekeeper  and  then  gives  him  an  idea  of  what  ma- 
terial will  be  required  the  coming  month  and  how  to  order  it 
to  take  care  of  the  needs.  Also,  as  material  is  accumulated  on 
the  division  from  time  to  time  which  is  of  no  value  to  the  track 
department,  it  is  loaded  and  turned  over  to  the  store  depart- 
ment to  send  to  some  other  division  where  it  may  be  needed. 
By  this  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  large  amount  of  dead  slock  at  different  points  it 
prevented  and  the  material  charge  is  reduced  accordingly. 

8MALL  MATERIAL  YARDS. 

Bv  M.  Ri.s-ev, 

Foreman,  linilKtD  and  Uuildinip.  Chicago  &  North  Weitcrn,  Baraboo.  Wii. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  method  of  handling  our  bridge 
material  on  the  Madison  division,  storing  it  at  lour  different 
points.  Where  possible  we  block  up  old  bridge  stringers  to 
about  the  level  of  the  floor  of  a  car  and  pile  stringers  and  caps 
on  this.  Our  season's  supply  of  material  comes  in  between 
March  1  and  June  1.  usually  badly  mixed  in  flat,  gondola  and 
box  cars.  It  is  unloaded  by  a  gang  of  three  or  four  men  and 
is  held  at  these  points  to  be  sent  out  as  required  by  the  district 
bridge  foremen.  The  cost  for  unloading  the  material  averages 
about  70  cents  per  thousand  board  feet.  It  usually  costs  about 
40  cents  per  thousand  hoard  feet  l>>  load  it  again  as  it  is  usually 
loaded  on  flat  cars.  A  distinct  saving  is  thus  made  in  the  cost 
of  handling  the  material  and  it  is  also  easier  to  keep  the  weeds 
and  grass  away  from  the  timber.  Air  spaces  are  provided 
between  each  layer  of  material  by  using  small  1  in.  x  4  in.  boards 
between  the  adjacent  timbers. 

When  material  is  desired  ior  bridge  renewal  it  is  handled 
by  the  pile  driver  crew,  as  our  yards  are  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  use  of  a  derrick.  At  two  of  these  yards  we  hold 
emergency  material  including  piling,  stringers,  caps  and  ties 
sufficient  for  a  ten  span  pile  bridge  If  this  material  is  not  called 
for  during  the  season  it  is  used  for  temporary  bridge  work  and 
is  replaced  with  new  material. 

HANDLING  MATERIAL  IN  SMALL  YARDS. 

Bv  A.  Palm, 

Roa<lma»trt,  ti-iilral  California  Tracii.jti  Co.,  Sactaiiifnio.  Cal 
The  cost  of  handling  material  by  hand  is  practically  the  same 
per  pound  or  per  foot  in  small  yards  a?  in  large  ones.  While 
planning  to  install  machinery  to  reduce  this  cost  of  handling  in 
large  yards,  it  is  always  well  to  consider  that  some  provision 
should  he  made  to  reduce  the  cost  in  the  smaller  yards  as  well. 
The  following  notes  refer  particularly  to  methods  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  handling  material  in  yards  where  the  installation 
of  machinery  on  a  large  scale  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  small  hand  derrick  on  aji  "A"  frame  can  be  used  to  handle 
frogs  and  other  cumbersome  material     Willi  it  a  couple  of 
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men  can  load  and  unload  such  material  with  case  and  safety, 
while  the  cost  is  low  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  when  such 
material  is  handled  by  hand.  I  have  in  mind  a  device  similar 
to  the  American  rail  loader,  with  a  cylinder  operating  by  air 
pressure  with  a  switch  tank  and  air  compressor  mounted  on 
the  floor  of  the  car.  A  gasoline  engine  similar  to  that  used  on 
hand  cars  is  installed  on  this  car  to  drive  the  compressor  and 
to  propel  the  car.  The  wheels  should  be  without  flanges  to 
allow  the  car  to  he  moved  from  one  place  to  another  by  laying 
a  few  planks  in  front  of  it  for  a  runway.  With  a  machine  of 
this  type  three  or  four  men  could  load  or  unload  and  store  as 
much  material  in  a  given  time  as  12  or  14  men  could  do  by 
"main  strength  and  awkwardness."  It  would  probably  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  material  at  least  60  per  cent. 

The  machine  could  be  easily  loaded  on  a  flat  car  and  taken  out 
on  the  road  to  load  or  unload  rails,  distribute  new  rails  and 
concrete  pipe.  etc.  As  the  wheels  would  be  without  flanges  it 
would  propel  itself  from  one  car  to  another  after  loading  or 
unloading  the  car  ahead  of  the  machine.  It  could  be  kept  in 
use  almost  constantly  and  would  save  its  cost  several  times 
during  the  first  year. 

HANDLING    SUPPLIES    THROUGH    THE  8TORE 
DEPARTMENT. 

By  R.  Q.  Gillies, 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable  for  railways  to  maintain 
material  yards  for  the  storage  of  surplus  material  as  it  is  better 
and  quicker  to  ship  the  material  directly  to  the  point  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  On  large  railways  the  material  is  standardized  as 
far  as  possible  and  the  store  department  should  carry  it  in 
stock  to  be  shipped  when  ordered.  The  cost  of  loading  this 
material  at  the  storehouse,  together  with  the  cost  of  un- 
loading at  a  material  yard,  loading  it  again  for  shipment  where 
needed  and  unloading  it  at  destination  is  expensive.  A  large 
portion  of  this  cost  can  be  avoided  by  eliminating  the  second 

We  have  recently  received  instructions  to  do  away  with  ma- 
terial yards.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  order  both  cross  and 
switch  ties  for  the  year  sent  to  one  point,  usually  the  road- 
master's  headquarters,  where  they  are  held  on  cars  until  a  state- 
ment is  furnished  showing  the  contents  of  the  car.  The  cars 
arc  then  rcbilled  to  the  points  where  the  tics  are  required.  The 
statement  of  contents  is  generally  received  before  the  car  reaches 
the  division.  In  addition  to  saving  money  by  eliminating  the 
rehandling,  we  also  avoid  having  excess  surplus  material  on 
hand.  By  having  the  section  foremen  render  a  monthly  report 
showing  the  material  on  hand,  received  by  shipment,  received 
from  tracks  repaired  or  taken  up,  material  used  or  shipped  and 
material  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  know  just  what 
stock  we  have  on  hand.  In  case  of  an  emergency  we  can  go 
through  these  reports  and  instruct  the  foremen  on  a  section 
having  the  required  amount  of  material  on  hand  to  ship  it  to 
the  point  needed. 

All  scrap  rail  is  held  at  a  central  point  ready  to  ship  on  sales 
orders.  Four  scrap  cars  go  over  the  subdivision  on  local  trains, 
two  cars  each  way,  whenever  there  is  sufficient  scrap  on  hand 
to  warrant  it.  All  foremen  are  notified  to  meet  the  train  and 
load  what  scrap  they  have.  When  the  two  locals  meet,  the  one 
that  is  (joints  toward  the  station  where  the  scrap  is  held  for 
orders  takes  all  the  cars  to  that  station.  When  the- cars  reach 
this  point  the  section  force  sorts  the  scrap,  placing  the  mechan- 
ical scrap  on  one  car  and  the  track  scrap  on  another  and  hilling 
them  to  the  general  storehouse.  Scrap  rail  is  sorted  from  the 
miscellaneous  scrap  and  is  held  in  a  convenient  place  for  a  sales 
order.  This  material  is  also  picked  over  by  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, and  material  fit  for  further  use  is  removed  before  the 
cars  arc  sent  to  the  general  storehouse.  On  one  such  inspection 
rceafiUy  $1,000  worth  of  good  material  was  culled  from  the 
scrap  cars. 


SYSTEMATIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MATERIAL. 

Bv  Joseph  J.  Morgan, 

New  York  Central  &  ftudwn  Rivrr.  Kinjuton.  N.  V. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  shipment  of  material  is 
the  failure  of  the  foremen  to  explicitly  state  what  they  require. 
Frequently  the  storekeeper  is  doubtful  as  to  just  what  material 
the  foreman  refers  to  on  his  requisition.  This  results  either  in 
delay  in  shipping  the  material  or  in  the  wrong  material  being 
shipped,  and  in  either  case  requires  additional  labor.  This  con- 
dition can  be  improved  on,  if  not  entirely  eliminated,  by  having 
all  items  of  material  carried  in  stock  listed  and  classified  as  to 
size,  weight,  etc..  in  alphabetical  order,  each  item  being  num- 
bered. This  list  should  be  printed  on  heavy  cardboard  in  heavy 
type.  Each  foreman  should  be  furnished  with  one  of  these  lists 
and  instructed  to  place  it  in  the  tool  house  or  some  other  con- 
venient place  for  reference  in  ordering  material.  On  some  roads 
foremen  are  supplied  with  perforated  order  books  arranged  so 
that  in  making  out  orders  two  copies  are  made,  one  being  kept 
by  the  foreman  for  record.  With  a  few  additions  such  a  book 
would  do  very  well.  A  column  should  be  added  with  a  heading, 
"Item  number  per  classified  list."  In  this  column  reference 
should  be  made  by  the  foreman  to  the  classified  list  giving  the 
item  numbers  of  the  articles  desired  as  shown  on  the  list.  This 
system  might  prove  somewhat  difficult  for  the  foremen  to  grasp 
at  first,  but  after  they  became  familiar  with  the  item  numbers 
this  trouble  would  vanish. 

In  handling  staple  material,  such  as  bolts  and  spikes,  which 
arc  usually  received  in  large  quantities,  they  should  not  be  un- 
loaded when  received  at  headquarters,  as  is  the  general  rule, 
but  arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  the  car  or  cars  placed 
in  way  freights  and  a  sufficient  supply  unloaded  by  each  section 
gang  to  take  care  of  their  needs,  thus  eliminating  to  a  large 
extent  the  numerous  requests  from  foremen  and  the  rehandling 
of  this  material.  Of  course  there  would  undoubtedly  be  excep- 
tions to  this  program  on  account  of  the  delays  in  releasing  cars 
in  some  locations.  The  proper  handling  of  material  for  special 
work  should  also  receive  careful  attention,  and  a  little  foresight 
in  this  connection  would  do  away  with  much  extra  labor.  When 
material  is  to  he  used  in  connection  with  a  special  piece  of  work, 
the  requisition  should  slate  that  it  should  be  shipped  directly 
to  the  work. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC'S    MANUFACTURE  OF 
TRACK  FASTENINGS. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  con- 
verting all  forms  of  scrap  iron  into  tic  plates,  angle  bars,  spikes 
and  other  track  fastenings.  Owing  to  the  gradual  consolidation 
of  many  lines  having  different  patterns  and  weights  of  rail,  a 
large  number  of  different  kinds  of  fastenings  have  been  required 
from  time  to  time.  Most  of  these  have  been  wanted  in  small 
numbers  and  could  not  be  bought  economically  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  they  were  no  longer  being  rolled.  Also  the  market  for 
the  constantly  increasing  stock  .of  scrap  iron  is  limited  in  the 
western  states,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  this  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  special  fastenings  which  could  not  be  read- 
ily bought.  Accordingly  arrangements  were  made  to  convert 
this  scrap  material  into  these  special  patterns  of  fastenings  and 
the  necessary  equipment  was  installed  in  the  Sacramento  shops. 
The  output  varies  greatly  with  the  demand  and  with  the  amount 
of  scrap  available,  but  practically  all  the  scrap  is  now  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  Ahout  1,700.000  tic  plates  are  made  each  year 
in  addition  to  angle  bars  and  other  fastenings.  While  no  definite 
figures  of  the  savings  can  be  arrived  at.  because  these  figures  arc 
dependent  on  the  assumed  prices  with  which  the  various  depart- 
ments arc  credited  for  the  scrap  received  at  the  mill,  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  actual  cash  besides  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  secure  these  special  fastenings  when  needed. 
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HANDLING  TRACK   MATERIAL  ON  THE 
PITTSBURGH   &  LAKE  ERIE. 


Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  storing  and  handling  of 
track  material  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  a  prominent  re- 
sult of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  way  storehouse  at  McKecs 
Rocks,  Pa.  At  this  storehouse  all  the  track  material  required 
on  the  division  between  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
comprising  three  supervisors'  districts,  is  handled.  The  store- 
house consists  of  a  building  23B  ft.  x  42  ft.,  partially  enclosed, 
with  an  enclosed  storeroom  and  office  112  ft.  x  42  ft.  on  the 


arc  stored  on  the  platform  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track 
which  passes  through  the  building. 

The  open  portion  of  the  building,  in  which  the  heavier  ma- 
terials arc  stored,  is  served  by  a  five-ton  Shaw  traveling  elec- 
tric crane  which  moves  on  an  overhead  track  with  a  span  of 
38  ft.  6  in.  between  rails.  The  crane  is  equipped  with  a  10  h.  p. 
motor  for  movement  transversely,  a  15  h.  p.  motor  for  the  large 
hoist  and  a  10  h.  p.  motor  for  the  small  hoist.  The  crane  han- 
dles all  heavy  material  and  is  operated  by  the  supervisor's 
clerk  from  the  office,  assisted  by  two  blacksmith's  helpers  from 
the  maintenance  of  way  blacksmith  shop  who  place  the  clamps 
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Plan  Of  Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Eric  Storehouse  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


north  end.  The  building  is  of  frame  construction,  the  open 
portion  being  enclosed  from  the  roof  down  to  a  point  13  ft. 
above  the  ground  with  a  galvanized  corrugated  iron  siding. 
The  heavier  materials,  as  frogs,  switches  and  guard  rails,  are 
stored  in  this  open  area,  each  class  and  weight  by  itself  so 
that  any  material  can  be  secured  at  once  without  rehandling. 
The  smaller  materials,  as  guard  rail  clamps,  emergency  lights, 
nut  locks,  etc.,  are  stored  on  the  platform  at  the  north  end  T>f 
this  shed,  while  the  various  tools  arc  kept  in  the  enclosed  por- 
tion of  the  building  next  to  the  office.    Track  bolts  and  spikes 


on  the  material  and  steady  it  when  moving.  It  requires  about 
50  hours  per  month  of  the  clerk's  time  and  200  hours  of  the 
laborer's  time  to  handle  the  material,  practically  all  of  which 
is  unloaded  and  loaded  from  gondola  and  Mat  cars,  except  bolls 
and  spikes,  which  arc  shipped  in  box  cars.  In  contrast  with 
this,  before  the  crane  was  installed,  a  gang  of  from  20  to  25 
men  was  required  an  average  of  four  days  a  week  during  the 
summer  to  handle  the  material,  spending  the  rest  of  their  time 
on  regular  track  work.  Not  only  has  the  installation  of  the 
crane  greatly  decreased  the  cost  of  handling  the  material,  hut 
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it  has  also  permitted  its  loading  at  any  time  during  working 
hours,  for  the  men  required  are  now  always  present ;  it  has 
also  eliminated  the  frequent  injuries  common  in  handling  heavy 
material. 

One  car  of  miscellaneous  track  material  and  small  supplies 
is  loaded  for  each  of  the  three  supervisors'  divisions  monthly. 
Special  shipments  for  definite  pieces  of  work  and  emergency 
material  arc  sent  out  continually,  no  emergency  material  being 
stored  elsewhere  on  the  division.  All  rail  and  track  fastenings 
for  relaying  work  are  shipped  from  the  mills  direct  and  un- 
loaded at  the  point  required,  but  all  bolts  and  spikes  pass 
through  the  storehouse,  although  they  are  not  necessarily  un- 
loaded from  the  cars  if  required  on  the  line  in  carload  quan- 
tities at  the  time  of  receipt.  During  the  past  season  1.140  kegs 
of  bolts,  2.500  kegs  of  track  spikes.  327  frogs  and  388  switches 
complete  have  passed  through  the  storehouse  in  addition  to 
proportionate  amounts  of  miscellaneous  track  material. 

A-  space  at  the  end  of  the  open  building  and  a  small  building 
adjacent  are  devoted  to  a  maintenance  of  way  blacksmith  shop 
for  light  repairs  of  frogs,  switches  and  track  tools,  one  black- 
smith and  two  helpers  being  employed.  The  storehouse  crane 
serves  this  end  of  the  shop  and  handles  the  heavier  materials 
for  the  blacksmith  shop. 

SCKAP  YARD. 

All  scrap  on  the  division  is  collected  monthly  and  brought 
to  a  central  yard  about  one  mile  west  of  the  storehouse.  At 
this  point  a  platform  700  ft.  x  40  ft.  is  provided  with  a  track 
on  one  side  level  with  the  platform  and  another  on  the  opposite 
side  depressed  so  that  the  top  of  a  gondola  car  is  level  with 
the  platform,  the  topography  of  the  land  favoring  this  arrange- 
ment. As  the  cars  of  scrap  come  in  they  arc  weighed  on  the 
high  track  before  unloading.  The  material  is  sorted  and  classi- 
fied in  separate  piles  for  sale,  that  suitable  for  repair  purposes 
being  turned  over  to  the  blacksmith.  The  purchasing  depart- 
ment is  advised  from  time  to  time  of  .the  accumulation  of' 
this  material  and  it  is  loaded  on  its  instructions  into  cars  on 
the  low  track.  Beyond  the  rear  end  of  the  platform  the  two 
tracks  converge,  with  the  high  track  about  3  ft.  above  the 
low  one,  so  (hat  material  can  be  transferred  from  car  to  car 
if  desired  without  going  over  the  platform.  The  amount  of 
scrap  received  here  amounted  to  22  cars  during  the  month  of 
November.  1912,  although  the  monthly  average  is  only  about 
12  cars. 

These  installations  were  worked  out  under  the  direction  of 
Edwin  F.  Wcndt,  assistant  engineer,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric, 
and  are  in  charge  of  \V.  E.  Davin,  supervisor  at  McKces 
Rocks.  Pa. 


THE    APPEARANCE    OF  TRACK. 

Ry  George  J.  Sharkfv, 

West  Shore,  Kington,  X.  Y. 

There  arc  many  little  considerations  in  closing  a  summer's 
track  work  which,  if  taken  care  of,  add  distinctly  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  season's  work  by  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
track  All  clay  ami  rock  cuts  and  ditches  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  ditches  to  be  well  sloped  and  graded  to  insure  a 
free  run  of  water.  The  material  from  the  cuts  can  be  used 
economically  in  widening  shoulders  or  strengthening  riprap. 
The  right  of  way  should  be  systematically  mowed,  never  allow- 
ing the  weeds  and  grass  to  gain  any  headway.  No  tics  should 
be  piled  along  the  right  of  way,  as  they  can  be  burned  as  the 
work  progresses  just  as  easily  as  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  trackwalker,  foreman  or  other  members  of  the  section 
gang  can  pick  up  waste  paper  and  other  debris  as  they  walk 
over  the  track  and  touch  a  match  to  it  in  some  safe  place.  A 
complete  picking  up  of  scrap  at  least  monthly  and  storing  for 
sale  or  sending  to  the  scrap  platform,  adds  considerably  to  the 


credit  revenue,  prevents  a  further  waste  by  the  weather  and 
greatly  improves  the  appearance.  Clean  station  platforms  and 
dust-free  driveways  at  freight  houses  should  be  considered.  A 
little  cleaning  up  on  Fridays  around  stations  adds  to  Satur- 
day's and  Sunday's  dressing  up  and  leaves  a  strong  impression. 
Well  maintained  fences,  cattle  guards  and  crossings  arc  most 
essential.  A  little  wire  here  and  a  little  paint  there  work  won- 
ders. A  neat  ballast  line  either  on  stone  or  gravel  gives  a  simple 
yet  effective  set  off  to  the  track. 

The  opinion  gained  of  a  track  both  by  the  traveling  public 
and  the  officers  is  governed  largely  by  the  appearance.  If  an 
officer  rinds  things  scattered  and  unkempt  he  will  undoubtedly 
look  further  to  find  things  to  criticiie,  while  if  he  finds  things 
in  a  shapely  order,  he  will  invariably  overlook  a  little  dis- 
crepancy here  and  there,  feeling  that  everything  could  not  be 
reached  at  once,  hut  that  each  will  be  taken  care  of  in  turn. 
If  the  subject  of  appearance  is  given  constant  attention  the  usual 
inspection  will  be  invited,  instead  of  scorned,  and  the  usual 
rush  before  inspection  will  be  eliminated. 


A    BLOW   TORCH    FOR    CLEANING  SNOW 
AND    ICE    FROM  SWITCHES. 


A  gasolene  blow  torch  has  recently  been  devised  ami  put  in 
service  for  removing  snow  and  ice  from  frogs,  switches  and 
interlocking  connections.  It  operates  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  ordinary  gasolene  blow  torch  and  can  be  handled  by  one 
man.  It  is  made  of  heavy  brass  tubing  2  in.  in  diameter  and 
about  5  ft.  long.,  with  a  burner  at  one  end  of  the  tube  and  a 
gasolene  valve  and  pressure  pump  at  the  other  end.  A  control- 
ing  valve  is  placed  inside  the  tube  to  regulate  the  flow  of  fuel. 
This  tulie  has  a  capacity  of  three  quarts  of  gasolene,  or  suf- 
ficient |p  last  about  three  hours.    The  flame  is  about  2  in.  in 


Using  Blow  Torch  and  Pick  for  Removing  Ice. 


diameter  and  about  12  in.  long  The  over-all  length  of  the 
device  is  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  it  weighs  alxmt  8  lbs. 

The  torch  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  thawing  ice,  snow 
or  sleet  about  switch  points,  derails,  frogs  and  other  movable 
track  connections,  and  is  of  special  assistance  in  automatic  sig- 
nal territory,  or  in  power  interlocking-  where  switch  adjust- 
ments mu»l  necessarily  lie  accurate.  It  was  tested  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Chicago  Great  Western  yards  at  Chicago,  following 
a  sleet  storm.  One  man  using  the  torch  cleaned  160  switches 
in  three  hours.  This  work  would  have1  required  about  rive  men 
for  an  equal  time  u*ing  picks  and  brooms  in  the  old  way.  The 
torch  is  manufactured  by  the  T.  Turner  I5ra>s  Works.  Syca- 
more, Hi- 
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AMERICAN   WOOD   PRESERVERS'  CONVENTION 


Abstracts  of  Papers  Presented 
Held  This  Week  In  Chicago, 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers' Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
January  21-22-23,  1913.  with  about  200  members  and  guests 
in  attendance  at  the  various  sessions,  The  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation for  the  past  year  were :  President,  E.  A.  Sterling,  forest 
and  timber  engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  first  vice-president.  A.  M. 
Smith,  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co.,  Argenta.  Ark.;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  M.  Rollins.  Gulfport  Creosote  Co  ,  Gulfport,  Miss.; 
third  vice-president,  G.  B.  Shipley,  Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserv- 
ing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  J.  Angier, 
superintendent  timber  preservation,  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Balti- 
more, Md. 

In  his  opening  address,  President  Sterling  called  attention  to 
the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  creosote  which  has  become  more 
pronounced  during  the  past  year  and  to  the  action  he  had  taken 
to  prevent  the  placing  of  a  10  per  cent,  import  duty  on  creosote 
oil,  as  outlined  in  the  proposed  Underwood  tariff  revision  bill, 
basing  his  plea  upon  the  fact  that  the  wood  preserving  industry 
is  so  closely  allied  with  the  conservation  of  timber  resources 
that  the  placing  of  this  tax  on  creosote  would  work  to  the  harm 
of  that  industry  and  thereby  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests. 
He  also  advocated  the  taking  up  by  the  association  of  a  limited 
amount  of  committee  work,  believing  that  the  association  is  now 
strong  enough  to  take  up  some  of  the  more  serious  problems 
confronting  the  industry  ami  t<i  work  out  solutions  for  them. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  a  total 
membership  of  157.  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  53,  or  over  50 
per  cent  ,  within  the  past  year,  while  the  finances  were  in  an 
equally  prosper.jiis  condition. 

THE    PRODUCTION    AND   8UPPLV   OF   COAL  TAR 
CREOSOTE. 

By  E.  A.  Sterling. 
Cnnsuiiing  t'iinljcr  Eiijintrt.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

In  1912  the  consumption  of  creosote  in  the  I'nitcd  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  7'A  per  cent  increase  of  the  previous 
four  years,  exceeded  78,000.000  gal  ,  of  which  about  three- 
fourths  was  imported.  Jn  the  same  year  K.  P.  Perry*  esti- 
mated that  165,000,000  gal.  of  coke  oven  and  gas  works  tar 
would  be  produced,  and  an  additional  375.OflO.0O0  gal  would 
go  to  waste  in  beehive  coke  ovens.  The  tar  actually  produced 
would  have  yielded,  if  distilled  to  hard  pitch,  approximately 
50,000.000  gal.  of  creosote;  while  the  tar  which  was  not  even 
recovered  would  have  given  us  another  112.000.000  gal.,  or  a 
theoretical  grand  total  of  162,000.000  gal.  The  first  50.000.000 
gal.' includes  the  water  gas  creosote  derivable  from  part  of  the 
gas  works  tar.  This  amount  is  indctcrminahlc.  hut  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  to  reduce  the  total  figure  on  this  account  by  12.- 
000.000  gal.,  making  it  150,000.000  gal 

We  thus  have  a  potential  creosote  supply  nearly  double  our 
present  requirements,  or  enough  to  treat  about  1.500.000,000 
board  ft.  with  10  lbs  per  cu.  ft.,  whereas  in  1911,  KW.000.000  ft 
Here  treated  with  straight  creosote.  Actually  we  arc  producing 
only  alHWt  15  per  cent,  of  our  potential  creosote  supply,  or  30 
per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and  arc  drawing  on  the  European 
market  for  the  balance,  which  amounts  to  about  45  per  cent, 
of  what  we  are  wasting  at  home  This  waste  is  not  wanton  nor 
deliberate,  but  merely  a  result  of  economic  renditions. 

The  available  suppty  of  creosote  obviously  depends  first  on 
the  amount  of  coal  tar  produced,  and.  secondly,  on  the  manner 
and  completeness  with  which  it  is  distilled.  We  have  not 
produced  creosote  up  to  the  limit  oi  our  t.ir  production  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  profitable  to  distil:  to  bard  pitch,  and 
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we  have  not  recovered  all  the  tar  possible  on  account  of  tin- 
capital  outlay  involved  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for  certain  coat 
tar  products.  In  the  United  States  the  present  outlook  for  an 
increased  production  of  tar  and  creosote  is  promising. 

Gas  works  tar  is  produced  in  many  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
while  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  the  manufacture  of 
petroleum  gas  tend  to  keep  down  the  output  of  gas  works  coal 
tar,  indications  are  that  the  present  output  will  remain  fairly 
constant,  or,  if  anything,  increase.  The  increasing  cost  of  petro- 
leum will  discourage  water  gas  installations  and  to  that  extent 
increase  the  output  of  coal  gas 

Coke  oven  tar  is  the  largest  source  of  creosote  and  it  is  mainly 
in  this  kind  of  tar  that  we  may  look  for  an  increased  output. 
Quite  recently  at  some  of  the  larger  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  centers  there  have  been  extensive  de- 
velopment* in  by-product  ovens.  The  more"  notable  example* 
arc  at  Birmingham.  South  Chicago.  Joliet.  Gary.  Milwaukee  and 
South  Bethlehem.  It  is  stated  that  during  1912  new  by-product 
ovens  went  into  operation  which  have  a  capacity  of  35.000.000 
gal.  of  tar  per  annum,  although  this  output  may  not  be  imme- 
diately reached. 

The  refining  of  coal  tar  in  the  United  States  has  developed 
along  different  lines  than  in  Europe.  We  have  concentrated 
largely  on  pitch,  while  Europe  lias  specialized  on  coal  tar  by- 
products, each  country  catering  to  its  market.  A  fundamental 
handicap  in  this  country  until  recently  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
market  for  the  pitch,  which  is  the  largest  constituent  Gradu- 
ally the  soft  and  medium  pitch  came  into  use  for  roofing  papers, 
road  binders,  paving  block  tiller  and  other  purposes;  while 
more  recently  the  hard  pitch  has  been  in  demand  as  a  binder 
for  briquettes,  for  electric  carbons,  and  cast  carbon  iorms  of 
many  kinds.  The  lighter  oils,  such  as  beniol,  naphtha,  touol, 
crude  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  tint!  various  uses,  while  the  heavy 
oils  constitute  the  creosote  for  wood-preserving  purposes. 

It  is  probably  in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  refined  coal 
tar  products  that  domestic  developments  will  be  most  tardy, 
for  as  yet  it  has  not  hecti  profitable  to  compete  against  Europe 
in  the  production  of  colors,  perfumes,  extracts  and  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  oils  and  compounds  derivable  from  coal 
tar.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far  ahead  of  European  dis- 
tillers in  our  knowledge  of  roofing  and  waterproof  pitches  and 
road  binders. 

With  the  development  of  a  market  for  pitch  and  other  tar 
products  which  makes  it  profitable  to  refine  coal  tar  and  to 
convert  beehive  coke  ovens  into  by-product  ovens,  c—nc  other 
developments  which,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  tar  output, 
tend  to  change  the  distillation  methods  so  as  to  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  creosote  produced.  These  develop- 
ments are  an  increasing  use  of  refined  tar  for  road  purposes 
and  of  crude  tar  for  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  disinfectants,  which  can  be  made  from  tar,  and  the 
growing  use  and  higher  value  of  the  middle  and  heavy  oils 
used  lor  wood-preserving  purposes,  may  be  expected  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  toward  the  use  of  crude  or  refined  tar. 
Still  other  important  developments,  which  may  cause  the  pro- 
duction Hi  domestic  creosote  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
production  of  tar  itself,  are  pending. 

W  hether  the  tar  distillers  in.  Europe  can  supply  their  local 
market  and  continue  to  take  care  of  our  increasing  demands, 
depends  on  tlie  rather  complicated  situation  as  regards  Euro- 
lean  trade  arrangements,  and  on  the  developments  ah  -ng  ihc 
many  (l:\ersi-ied  :inv>  of  coal  tar  use  and  distillation.  We  can, 
perhaps,  draw  certain  conclusions  from  the  fact  ll  at  the  ex- 
t-i  Ms  oi  creosote  from  Great  Britain  have  dropped  from 
!-it.«W.0ri0  tons  to  about  115.000.000  tons  in  !<>IJ.  while  m  Ger- 
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many,  although  the  distillers  are  lately  increasing  their  output 
and  the  amount  of  creosote  exported  in  1912  increased  25,000  to 
30,000  tons,  the  production  has  not  fully  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demand  from  many  sources. 

In  Europe,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  is  an  increasing 
use  of  tar  for  road  purposes,  and  there  are  other  developments 
which  tend  to  disturh  the  tar  market  and  force  prices  upward. 
Gas  works  tar  has  probably  contributed  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  than  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  likely  that  water 
gas  will  be  produced  in  some  of  the  larger  gas  works  where 
coal  tar  has  previously  been  the  principal  output,  unless  petro- 
leum prices  advance  too  sharply.  In  Germany  the  adoption  of 
the  Diesel  engine  has  introduced  a  new  factor  and  German 
distillers  are  advocating  the  use  of  creosote  oil  for  fuel  in  this 
tvpe  of  engine.  Moreover,  the  German  government  is  using 
increasing  quantities  of  coal  tar  fuels  in  the  navy,  so  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  these  various  developments  will  affect  the  avail- 
able supply  of  wood-preserving  oils. 

The  most  definite  conclusions  we  can  draw  from  a  limited 
survey  of  the  foreign  field  is  that  Europe  will  be  in  position  to 
continue  the  export  of  large  quantities  of  creosote  but  that  the 
increasing  demand  and  the  various  developments  in  the  coal  tar 
industry  promise  to  strengthen  prices,  and  in  some  cases  ma- 
terially reduce  the  supply  available  for  export. 

The  procuring  of  an  adequate  supply  of  creosote  at  reason- 
able cost  mav  be  safely  considered  a  vital  factor  in  the  wood- 
reserving  industry  in  the  United  States,  even  though  other 
preservatives,  particularly  tine  chloride,  are  used  in  large  quan- 
tities. Even  before  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  creosote 
supply  being,  inadequate,  the  factor  of  transportation  made  it- 
self strongly  felt  Plants  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
seaports  were  always  sure  of  a  foreign  supply,  and  could  at 
the  same  time  draw  on  the  domestic  market.  Inland  and  Pacific 
coast  plants  arc  more  or  less  handicapped  unless  located  near 
some  of  the  large  producing  centers.  With  comparatively  few 
large  sources  of  production,  and  most  of  these  east  of  Chicago, 
rail  freights  figure  strongly  in  the  delivered  cost.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  the  question  of  procuring  a  supply  of  creosote  oil 
has  always  been  difficult  to  solve,  and  it  is  not  certain  how 
much  the  Panama  canal  will  improve  the  situation. 

I'p  to  a  year  or  two  ago  it  is  not  likely  that  railroads  or  com- 
mercial treating  companies  were  often  deterred  from  building 
plants  by  uncertainty  as  to  their  oil  supply.  Plant  construction 
for  a  time  went  ahead  at  a  rapid  rate  on  the  assumption  that 
the  creosote  supply  would  take  care  of  itself,  which  it  largely 
did.  It  may  do  the  same  in  the  future  and  the  indications  are 
favorable,  but  at  present  it  would  he  unwise  to  start  a  large  de- 
velopment without  looking  into  the  situation  carefully. 

There  is  very  little  which  wood  preservers  can  do  about  the 
question  of  creosote  supply.  They  can,  however,  do  considerable 
in  the  matter  of  consumption.  First  of  all.  it  would  no  doubt 
help  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  producers  in  meeting  the 
requirements,  if  the  consumers  would  anticipate  their  needs  as 
far  ahead  as  possible.  In  the  matter  of  consumption  the 
tightening  up  of  the  market  should  strongly  stimulate  investi- 
gations of  preservative  mixtures  and  of  new  preservatives. 
Crude  oil.  water  gas  creosote,  and  refined  tar  in  mixture  with 
creosote  will  bear  further  investigation,  while  blast  furnace  oil. 
of  which  some  of  the  English  roads  are  using  considerable 
quantities,  should  be  tested  out  further.  Crude  oil  is  being 
given  a  thorough  trial  by  the  Santa  Fe,  and  since  the  sources  of 
suitable  cheap  asphaltic  oil  are  in  regions  where  creosote  is  high 
in  price,  its  use  with  reasonable  restrictions  should  reduce  the 
drain  on  creosote.  Water  gas  or  oil  tar  creosote  has  not  re- 
ceived general  recognition  as  a  wood  preservative  and  investi- 
gations have  demonstrated  that  it  lacks  the  high  antiseptic 
qualities  of  coal  tar  creosote,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will 
eventually  be  used.  The  most  rational  way  of  using  it,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  would  be  to  add  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  it  to  coal  tar  creosote  for  the  purpose  of 
cheapening  the  latter. 


It  would  also  be  profitable  to  look  closely  into  our 
methods  and  eliminate  excess  injections  of  oil  where  it  is 
reasonably  certain,  because  of  mechanical  wear  or  for  other 
reasons,  that  the  lighter  treatments  would  be  sufficient.  Even 
a  10  per  cent,  economy  in  the  use  of  creosote  throughout  the 
country  would  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  supply. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ZINC  CHLORIDE  WITH  COAL-TAR 
CREOSOTE  FOR  PRESERVING  CROSS-TIES. 

Bv  IIowakd  F.  Weiss, 

Director.  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Madison,  Wis. 
Although  a  great  many  preservatives  to  preserve  cross-ties 
have  been  tested,  zinc  chloride  and  coal-tar  creosote  arc  now  by 
far  the  most  extensively  used  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  compare  these  two  preserva- 
tives: in  fact,  the  number  of  such  requests  has  been  so  large 
that  it  has  led  to  an  examination  of  the  merits  and  deficiencies 
of  each  preservative.  This  paper  aims  to  present  the  information 
which  has  thus  been  collected  and  to  invite  discussion.  Please 
note,  however,  that  only  cross-tics  arc  considered,  and  the  data 
which  follow  should  not  be  confused  with  poles,  piling  or  other 
products. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  Federal  government, 
the  number  of  cross-ties  treated  with  zinc  chloride  in  the  United 
Stales  shows  no  increase  in  the  past  four  years,  while  the  num- 
ber treated  with  creosote  has  increased  rapidly,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures. 

1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911, 

Zinc  chloride    9,8*4,765    8,640.230    8,051,054      9,195,861  9,445.961 

Creosote    5,750,874    9,620,420    9.94J.J60    14,841,843  16,510.721 

This  in  itself  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  answer  to  the  query: 
"Which  is  the  better  of  the  two?"  But  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation it  appears  that  this  question  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
missed. I  asked  twelve  leading  operators  of  wood-preserving 
plants  for  their  opinion  as  to  why  the  number  of  Burnettized 
ties  in  this  country  did  not  increase.  Their  replies,  which  are 
instructive  and  certainly  worth  careful  thought,  group  them- 
selves as  follows: 

1'ixjr  workmanship  in  Burnettiiing,  either  through  Ignorance  or  otherwise. 
The  rule  leaches  from  the  1ie«.  or  the  railroads  (car  that  it  will. 
The  salesmen  of  coal-tar  creosote  are  more  industrious  than  the  line 
salesmen. 

Zinc  treated  lies  cause  trouble  with  the  automatic  signal  apparatus 

The  empty-celt  creosote  processes  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  treating  with 

cri  nsotc. 

Rail-oads  consider  creosote  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  and  because  ties  are 
growing  scarcer  they  want  to  give  them  the  treatment  which  makes  them 
Lit  I" 


that  line  chloride  has  a 


the  longest. 
Railroad  engineer! 

"Tie^reJirn'r'nt  is  now  largely  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  climate  is 
moist,  whde  Bumcttixing  began  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  climate 

"  Heavier  tie-plate*  are  now  being  used,  warranting  a  more  permanent 
preservative  treatment. 

The  factors  which  I  have  considered  in  comparing  the  two 
preservatives  under  dismission  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

(l  ,  The  trjxicttv  nf  the  preservative— that  is.  its  ability  to  prevent  decay. 

<J>  The  abilitv  of  the  preservative  to  penetrate  the  tie. 

lii  The  permanency  of  the  preservative  In  the  tie 

Ui  The  effect  of  the  preservative  on  the  strength  of  the  tse. 

(5i  The  effect  nf  (he  preservative  on  Ihc  corrosion  of  apikes  and  plates, 
and  the  ..peratinn  of  hluck  sianals. 

i  bi  The  financial  saving  due  to  the  use  of  the  preservative. 

Of  somewhat  lesser  importance  are : 

(7)  The  uniformity  in  connotation  of  the  preservative  and  case  of  secur- 
ing it. 

(8)  The  vomhiistibilitv  of  the  preservative.  , 
<sj>    The  ca?c  of  handling  the  preservative  and  tici  treated  with  it. 

(101  The  case  with  which  the  penetration  of  the  preservative  can  be 
determined. 

(1)  Zinc  chloride  relies  upon  its  toxic  properties  solely  to  pro 
tect  ties  from  decay.  Creosote,  in  addition  to  this,  has  more  or 
less  of  a  waterproofing  effect,  which  also  acts  as  a  protection 
against  decay.  According  to  the  toxic  tesls  made  by  Malenkovic, 
zinc  chloride  offers  about  twice  as  much  resistance  to  fungus 
attack  fpemcillium)  as  coal-tar  creosote  free  from  phenol.  Tests 
made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  show  that  ordinary 
coal-tar  creosote  has  about  the  same  toxicity  as  zinc  chloride, 
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04  per  cent,  being  sufficient  in  each  cast  to  prevent  fungus 
growth  (Femes  antn.s-.isL 

(2)  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  ability  of  the  preservative  to 
penetrate  the  wood  during  treatment  is  Riven,  in  practice,  too 
little  consideration.  All  toxicity  data  show  that  both  zinc 
chloride  and  coal-tar  creosote  are  powerful  fungicides,  and  that 
small  quantities  of  them  will  inhibit  decay  It  is  K'>"d  practice, 
therefore;  to  diffuse  the  preservatives  thoroughly  through  the 
tic  so  that  as  many  of  the  wood  cells  as  possible  will  be  poi- 
soned A  tic  might  contain.  10  or  12  lbs.  of  creosote  per  cm.  ft. 
and  yet  lie  poorly  treated  if  the  oil  is  not  well  diffused;  in  fact, 
not  nearly  as  well  preserved  as  a  lie  having  ontv  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
the  oil  per  cu,  ft  .  but  with  the  oil  uniformly  and  deeply  dis- 
tributed. - 

It  is  well  known  that  water  solutions  will  penetrate  wood 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  oils;  i<  r  example,  in  making 
what  are  called  the  "penetrance  tests'  at  the  Forest  Products 
laboratory  it  took  about  three  minutes  to  force  zinc  chloride 
solutions  through  6  in.  of  hemlock  parallel  to  the  grain,  while 
creosote  took  over  30  minutes.  Again,  under  similar  conditions 
in  treating  red  oak  and  maple  ties  vie  forced  about  50  per  cent, 
more  by  volume  of  zii:c  chloride  solution  into  them  than  we  did 
coal-tar  creosote.  Any  process  which  aims  to  impregnate  ties 
with  only  a  certain  amount  of  preservative  irrespective  of  the 
penetration  secured  is.  in  the  author's  opinion,  operated  on  an 
incorrect  basis;  and  any  specification  which  will  enable  ties  to 
1  e  treated  in  this  manner  is  a  poor  specification.  In  treatments 
with  zinc  chloride  I  believe  a  strong  preliminary  vacuum  should 
be  drawn,  and  the  solution  admitted  to  the  cylinder  without 
lircakn  g  the  vacuum,  after  which  pressure  should  Ik-  applied 
and  held  to  "refusal."  The  absorption  of  dry  salt  can  then  he 
controlled  by  varying  the  concentration  of  the  solution  rather 
than  by  varying  the  amount  of  solution  forced  into  the  ties. 
I  ntortunately.  this  simple  treatment  can  not  be  used  with  creosote 
(except  with  certain  resistant  tics. >  because  too  much  oil  would 
be  absorbed  and  the  treatment  would  become  loo  expensive. 

1 3)  Permanency,  as  applied  to  preservation,  involves  two  phe- 
nomena, volatilization  and  leaching.  Zinc  chloride  under  condi- 
tions of  use  is  non- volatile.  Creosote,  on  the  other  hand,  evap- 
orates from  the  tic.  The  rate  at  which  it  evaporates  depends  on 
many  conditions,  such  as  its  composition,  method  of  injection, 
atmospheric  conditions  during  seasoning,  etc.  This  objection  to 
creosote  has  led  in  some  eases  to  the  use  of  tar  as  an  adulterant, 
the  idea  being  thai  such  a  mixture  will  hold  in  the  tie  the  more 
volatile  constituents  of  the  oil.  It  is  quite  probable  that  tar 
will  do  this,  but  there  are  strong  objections  to  such  practice, 
and  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted  only 
after  we  have  secured  much  more  convincing  data  than  we 
now  have 

Creosote  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  while  zinc  chloride 
is  readily  soluble.  From  tests  made  in  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  it  appears,  however,  that  certain  amounts  of  zinc 
chloride  can  not  be  leached  out  of  wood  even  by  very  severe 
soaking,  Just  how  much  of  the  zinc  chloride  thus  remains  is 
not  known  to  the  author,  but  tests  on  this  point  arc  now  under 
way  at  the  laboratory.  It  is  claimed  that  the  leaching  of  zinc 
chloride  in  ties  can  be  retarded  by  air-seasoning  them  after  treat- 
ment, or  by  coating  them  with  an  oil  I  have  no  conclusive  data 
on  cither  of  these  claims. 

(4)  With  decay  largely  eliminated  from  properly  preserved 
ties,  and  with  the  tonnage  of  our  roads  constantly  increasing,  the 
problem  of  prolonging  the  life  of  ties  from  rail  and  spike  cutting 
is  becoming  more  and  more  acute  Obviously,  a  preservative 
which  will  decrease  the  strength  of  tics  when  injected  will  be 
subject  to  serious  criticism.  Tests  made  by  the  Forest  Service 
some  six  years  ago  on  loblolly  pine  ties  indicate  that  the  presence 
of  zinc  chloride  did  not  weaken  the  wood  under  static  loading, 
but  tended  to  make  it  brittle  under  impact,  while  no  decrease 
in  strength  was  noted  for  ties  treated  with  creosote.  Tests  made 
since  then  indicate  that  both  preservatives  weaken  the  wood, 
although,  if  properly  injected,  the  weakening  thus  caused  is  too 


small  to  be  of  practical  importance.  In  one  case  a  decrease  ol 
40  per  cent,  in  the  bending  strength  of  wood  creosotcd  by  a  com- 
mercial plant  was,  however,  observed. 

15)  Sonic  pieces  of  flange  steel  of  equal  dimensions,  weight 
anil  quality  were  immersed,  respectively,  in  coal-tar  creosote  and 
a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride  for  three  weeks  and  con- 
stantly heated  at  9H  deg.  C.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  steel  in 
the  creosote  lost  .0004  gram,  while  that  in  zinc  chloride  solution 
lost  1.4636  grams.  Of  course  this  was  a  very  severe  test,  not 
comparable  to  what  takes  place  in  the  track;  but  even  at  at- 
mospheric temperatures  the  corrosion  of  steel  spikes  and  plate* 
in  contact  with  zinc-treated  ties  is  probably  greater  than  with 
creosotcd  ties.  Whether  it  is  of  suflieient  intensity  to  be  a  real 
detriment  is  not  known  to  the  author.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  who  claim  experience  seems  to  be  that  if  the  zinc 
ties  arc  properly  seasoned  before  placing  in  the  track  the  cor- 
rosion is  of  no  appreciable  consequence. 

The  presence  of  zinc  chloride  in  wood  is  very  liable  to  de- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  lie  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur 
rent;  consequently,  if  the  rlow  of  current  is  away  from  the  track 
a  marked  corrosion  of  the  spikes  will  occur.  This  action  may, 
however,  take  place  in  untreated  ties,  especially  when  wet.  Zinc 
chloride,  being  deliquescent,  tends  to  keep  the  ties  moist,  while 
creosote  tends  to  waterproof  them;  hence  deterioration  of  spikes 
subject  to  the  passage  of  electric  currents  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  in  lies  treated  with  zinc  chloride  than  in  those  treated 
with  creosote. 

The  electrolytic  action  of  zinc  chloride  and  creosote  in  tics  is 
a  subject  about  which  much  discussion  has  occurred,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  automatic  block  signals. 
The  most  accurate  tests  known  to  me,  bearing  on  this  subject, 
were  made  by  J.  T.  Uulterfield.  of  Purdue  University,  in  1910- 
His  tests  concluded  that  ties  treated  with  creosote  offer  greater 
resistance  than  those  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  less  re- 
sistance than  untreated  tics,  as  follows: 

Raliu  of 
Refinance 
(  Treated  lo 

KinJ  of  W.K..I  II,.*  TitilH  Natural). 

Loblolly  |»iiic   lull  cell  |noce»»   0  )4 

Sliortlenf  pine   l  ull  rell  ,.o..<—   #.70 

Ked  oak   Hurnelt  pr«<r.»   11.16 

It  is  the  experience  of  several  signal  engineers  that  zinc- 
treated  ties  will  cause  trouble  with  the  Mock  signals  if  they  are 
placed  in  the  track  unseasoned,  or  if  the  length  of  blocks  is  too 
great.  A  shortening  of  the  circuit  to  about  1,000  or  1,200  ft. 
has,  in  many  instances,  remedied  these  difficulties. 

(6)  A  discussion  of  all  factors  finally  simmers  down  to  a 
discussion  of  cost.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  authentic  service 
records  generalities  must  still  be  used.  The  numerous  test  tracks 
now  placed  throughout  the  country  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  us 
with  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  decisions.  Quoting 
from  a  report  of  the  Wood  Preservation  Committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association :  "Creosoting  at 
present  can  not  I*  relied  upon  to  preserve  tics  more  than  15J4 
to  19  years,  an  absolute  maximum,  unless  the  tics  are  protected 
against  mechanical  deterioration.  If  badly  injected  they  perish 
from  decay  in  5  to  12  years  Burnettizing.  when  well  done,  can 
be  relied  upon  to  preserve  tics  from  10  to  14  years.  There  are 
great  differences  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  can 
be  done." 

From  records  at  hand  it  is  assumed  that  a  tie  which,  in  an 
untreated  condition,  would  last  5  years,  when  properly  treated 
with  zinc  chloride  will  last,  on  an  average,  12  years,  and  with 
creosote  17  years.  The  cost  of  the  tic  untreated  is  assumed  as 
45  cents;  the  cost  of  creosoting.  30  cents:  the  cost  of  Burnettiz- 
ing. 15  cents,  and  of  placing  in  the  track.  15  cents.  We  then 
have : 

l'o*l  of  untreated  lie  In  trark,  60  ernln. 
f'Dit  of  Burncttiinl  tie  in  truck,  7  5  cent*. 
Cnrt  of  cren«oled  tie  in  traik.  90  cent*. 
Life  of  untreated  tic  in  track.  5  years. 
Life  nf  Burnettired  lie  in  track.  12  years. 
Life  of  crer.MMf.1  tie  in  truck,  17  year.. 
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From  these  values,  figured  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
wc  find: 

Annual  ctnt  of  an  unlreate.l  tic,  13  (16  cenu. 
Annual  c<i»t  nf  a  llurnrtt.ro.l  lit,  M.40  cews. 
Annual  cokt  of  a  crenwMcd  t>c.  *  01  cents, 

And  if  figured  without  interest : 

Anmml  co»l  of  an  untreated  lie.  12  cenu. 
At-.tni;it  o»sl  of  a  Iturneltixcrl  tic.  fj.25  cenu. 
Annual  cost  of  a  cic<i»otcd  tic,  S.2'1  cent-. 

From  which  it  may  lie  deduced  that  both  preservative*  arc 
very  economical  to  use  in  comparison  with  untreated  tic*,  and 
that  of  the  two,  creosote  is  ultimately  slightly  cheaper.  Under 
the  assumptions  here  made  zine-trcated  ties  must  (last  about 
12'  ..  years  in  order  to  have  the  same  annual  charge  as  crcosoted 
tics,  while  the  crcosoted  ties  must  last  1 5 '  i  years  to  have  the 
same  annual  charge  as  the  zinc-treated  ties.  The  author  leaves 
the  reader  to  manipulate  these  figures  in  any  way  he  sees  tit. 

1 7)  The  zinc  chloride  produced  in  the  United  States  is.  for  a 
commercial  product,  extremely  uniform  in  its  composition  and 
the  quality  can  he  readily  duplicated  and  obtained.  Creosote, 
on  the  other  hand,  varies  considerably  in  ils  composition,  and 
is  not  easily  secured  in  satisfactory  grades.  The  American 
Railway  Knginccrirg  Association  recently  drew  up  three  speci- 
fications for  creosote  to  be  used  in  lie  preservation,  and  more 
discussion  has  taken  place  over  what  kind  of  an  oil  should  be 
used  than  over  any  other  feature  of  wood  preservation.  It  is 
the  author's  opinion,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  changing 
for  the  better  and  that  the  future  looks  bright. 

(H)  Zinc  chloride  is  non-inrlanimable :  creosote  is  inflam- 
mable: hence  a  zinc  chloride  plant  presents  a  lower  fire  risk 
than  a  creosote  plant.  Zinc  chloride  treated  lies  can  be  consid- 
ered more  fire  resistant  than  untreated  ties.  When  freshly 
treated,  crcosoted  ties  are  easily  ignited,  but  their  resistance  to 
inflammability  increases  as  their  seasoning  progresses.  Inflam- 
mability tests  gave  a  temperature  of  ignition  for  zinc-treated 
wood  of  287  deg  C.  19  per  cent,  of  the  wood,  by  weight,  being 
burned.  Freshly  crcosoted  wood  tested  under  the  same  condi- 
tions ignited  at  176  deg.  C,  and  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight  was 
burned  When,  however,  it  was  air-seasoned  for  90  days  after 
treatment  the  temperature  of  ignition  was  216  deg.  C ,  and  the 
loss  in  weight  27  per  cent. 

(9)  Zinc  chloride  solutions  can  be  readily  handled  al  much 
lower  temperatures  than  coal-tar  creosote  and  do  not  present 
the  many  difficulties  of  heating  that  accompany  the  operation  of 
creosote  plants;  on  the  other  hand,  they  cause  a  great  plant 
depreciation,  due  to  their  corrosive  action.  Several  cases  have 
come  to  my  attention  where  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting 
track  men  to  handle  crcosoted  tics,  supposedly  on  account  of 
their  disagreeable  nature  and  their  effect  on  the  health  of  the  men. 
Such  objections  can.  however,  he  avoided.  I  have  heard  of  no 
complaints  against  zinc-treated  ties  in  this  connection. 

( 10)  The  presence  of  creosote  in  the  tics  can  be  detected  more 
readily  than  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  depth  of  penetration  is  highly  important.  A  chemical 
analysis  of  the  treated  ties  is  not  feasible  for  daily  use.  so  that 
the  best  method  of  detecting  the  depth  of  penetration  in  zinc- 
treated  tics  is  to  cut  a  section  and  apply  chemicals  to  produce 
color  changes,  or  to  heat  the  freshly-cut  section  in  an  oven  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  However,  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  treating  plant  and  process  is  worth  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  a  critical  examination  of  a  few  ties. 

SUMMARY  OK  RESULTS. 

All  the  factors  discussed  above  show  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  hesitating  in  the  selection  of  a  preservative  to  be 
used  in  treating  ties,  and  that  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
road,  or  even  parts  of  the  same  road,  should  affect  such  a 
decision.  No  sweeping  generality  can  have  much  practical  sig- 
nificance. The  more  noteworthy  points  brought  out  by  this 
study  are: 

Zinc  chloride  and  coal-tar  creosote,  when  used  under  normal 
conditions,  arc  both  effective  preservatives  of  cross-tics,  and 


there  is  little  choice  between  them  as  far  as  annual  charges  are 
concerned. 

Crcosoted  tics  in  general  cost  initially  more  than  Burncttizcd 
ties,  the  cost  of  treatment  being  from  about  2  to  3  times  as 
great. 

Creosoted  tics  last,  on  an  average,  longer  in  the  track  than 
Uurnettizcd  ties,  hence  require  less  frequent  renewal*  and 
changes  in  the  roadbed. 

If  crer  suite  adv  ances  appreciably  in  price  it  will  very  probably 
result  in  stimulating  the  number  of  ties  treated  with  ^itic 
chloride. 

MSCfSSION. 

K  H.  Fulks,  American  Cocosoting  Company,  thought  that  the 
evaporation  nf  creosote  is  not  serious  as  only  a  small  portion 
oi  the  oil  disappears  anil  this  is  confined  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tie.  Sufficient  oil  still  remains  to  prevent  decay.  F.xperi- 
inctits  with  evaporation  are  usually  greatly  accelerated  as  the 
test  samples  are  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides  while  with  ties 
only  one  surface  is  exposed.  Realizing  that  this  evaporation 
docs  take  place,  some  men  mix  certain  proportions  of  high 
giade  tar  with  the  creosote,  which  tar  acts  as  a  filler  near  tht 
outer  surface  of  the  timber  to  retard  this  evaporation.  He 
defended  the  use  of  this  tar  as  an  aid  to  creosote  and  not  as  an 
adulterant. 

W.  F.  Goltra  advocated  the  consideration  of  crude  oil  on  the 
same  basis  as  zinc  chloride  and  creosote,  believing  it  to  be  equally 
efficient  as  a  preservative  with  the  other  two  materials.  He 
questioned  Mr.  Weiss'  assumptions  as  to  the  average  life  of 
crcosoted  ties.  Kiviitg  statistics  to  show  that  with  the  treatment 
of  21  lbs  per  tie  which  Mr.  Weiss  considered,  a  maximum  lite 
of  10  years  was  all  that  could  be  expected.  On  this  assumption 
the  comparison  of  annual  charges  for  the  two  methods  would 
show  an  advantage  for  zinc  chloride  of  2(4  cents 

Walter  Buebler,  Kettle  River  Company,  said  that  experience 
showed  that  ties  saturated  with  petroleum  are  effectively  pre- 
served against  decay  but  when  allowed  to  dry  out.  lose  their 
immunity  from  decay. 

G.  E.  Rex,  A,  T.  &  S.  F„  in  reply  to  questions  reg-rding  the 
results  secured  from  crude  oil.  said  that  of  14  tics  treated  ex- 
perimentally in  1901,  two  have  decayed  up  to  the  present  time, 
although  four  others  have  l>een  removed  for  examination,  The 
two  which  decayed  were  loblolly  pine  and  the  fact  that  such 
decay  appeared  would  indicate  that  crude  oil  has  not  the  neces- 
sary antiseptic  qualities. 

H.  F".  Weiss  said  that  his  objections  to  the  use  of  tar  in 
creosote  arc  that  it  has  not  been  fully  tested  in  service,  that  it 
reduces  the  penetration  in  the  wood  and  that  it  collects  on  the 
surface  of  the  lies,  making  them  difficult  to  handle, 

EXPERIMENTAL  TREATMENTS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  EFFECT  OF  INITIAL  AIR  PRESSURE  ON 
PENETRATION  OF  CRE080TE. 

Bv  R.  S.  BtLcntH, 

Otrniist,  Ten**  Tie  St  Lumber  Preserving  Co.,  Somcrvillc,  Tex. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  initial  air  pressure  re- 
tards penetration  of  creosote  oil.  has  been  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  me.  and  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  I  made  six  runs  in  the 
experimental  cylinder,  with  and  without  initial  air  pressure. 
Sawed  and  hewed  longleaf,  shortleaf,  and  loblolly  pine  ties  were 
used,  all  the  tics  having  been  seasoned  five  months.  It  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  these  test  runs  to  ascertain  the  absorption  and 
penetration  of  two  runs  having  the  same  differential ;  that  is,  one 
having,  say.  75  lbs.  oil  pressure  and  no  initial  air  pressure,  and 
the  other  having  100  lbs-  air  pressure,  and  175  lbs.  oil  pressure, 
the  excess  of  oil  pressure  over  air  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  Run  1.  100  lbs.  oil  pressure  was  pumped  on  the  ties  with  no 
air  pressure  lo  oppose  it  except  the  air  naturally  in  the  wood 
cells,  the  average  absorption  of  this  run  being  54.60  lbs.  per  tic, 
or  1672  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.    In  Run  2,  75  lbs.  air  pressure  was  used 
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to  oppose  175  lbs.  of  oi!  pressure,  the  absorption  being  21.15  lbs. 
per  tie,  or  6  56  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Run  3  had  an  initial  air  pressure  of  100  lbs.  and  an  oil  pressure 
of  175  lbs,,  while  Kun  4  had  no  initial  air  pressure  and  75  lbs.  oil 
pressure.  The  absorption  in  Kun  3  averaged  9.10  lbs.  per  tie, 
and  3.37  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  while  in  Run  4  the  absorption  was  20-50 
lbs.  per  tie  or  7.otf  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

Run  5  had  the  same  treatment  as  Run  2,  namely,  75  lbs.,  air 
pressure  and  175  lbs.  creosote  oil  pressure.  The  absorption  on 
this  run  averaged  11.30  lbs.  per  tie  or  4.24  lbs,  per  cu.  ft.,  being 
less  than  the  absorption  of  Run  2  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  ties  treated  were  heart  tics,  while  Run  2  was  composed  of 
sap  lies.  The  excess  of  oil  pressure  over  air  pressure  in  Run  5 
was  100  lbs.,  as  Compared  with  75  lbs.  in  Run  3. 

In  Run  No.  6  it  was  the  object  to  see  how  quickly  5  lbs.  per  cu. 
ft,  could  be  put  into  the  ties,  and  what  kind  of  penetration  would 
be  secured,  no  initial  air  being  used.  When  sufficient  creosote 
had  been  pumped  from  the  measuring  tank  to  give  5  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.,  the  treatment  was  stopped.  This  took  exactly  five  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  cylinder  was  filled,  and  the  pressure  had 
gone  up  to  100  lbs.  The  cylinder  was  then  immediately  drained 
and  a  vacuum  drawn  to  dry  the  ties.  This  run  had  an  absorp- 
tion of  1560  lbs.  of  creosote  per  tie.  or  5.13  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The 
penetration  was  considerably  better  than  was  expected,  but  it  was 
very  uneven  and  the  sap  wood  was  not  entirely  treated. 

It  would  seem  that  while  initial  air  pressure  lowers  the  amount 
of  creosote  absorbed  by  the  timber,  it  interferes  with  the  penetra- 
tion very  slightly,  if  at  all,  thus  securing  the  maximum  penetra- 
tion with  the  minimum  quantity  of  oil,  and  that  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  initial  air  pressure  is  greater  proportionately  in  timber 
with  a  large  percentage  of  sap  wood  than  in  timber  which  is 
mostly  heart  wood.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  follow  that 
best  results  can  be  expected  in  so  far  as  maximum  penetration 
with  small  amounts  of  oil  is  concerned,  by  using  reasonably  high 
oil  pressure,  and  as  high  air  pressure  as  possible,  and  yet  leave 
in  the  timber  the  required  amount  of  creosote. 

MSCUsSION. 

U.  Kuckuck,  of  C.  Lcmbeck  &  Co..  advocated  treating  timber  to 
refusal  to  insure  thorough  treatment.  This  is  expensive  when 
creosote  is  used  and  it  has  been  diluted  with  other  materials, 
but  timber  filters  liquids.  Bv  using  initial  air  pressure  it  is 
possible  to  dilute  the  creosote  with  air  and  so  distribute  it 
throughout  the  timber  at  moderate  cost, 

G.  B.  Shipley,  Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserving  Company,  said 
that  considerable  experience  had  shown  him  that  better  pene- 
tration was  secured  with  an  initial  pressure  than  with  full  cell 
treatment.  This  initial  pressure  varies  with  the  different  kinds 
of  timber. 

THE     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     SUCCESSFUL  TIMBER 
TREATMENT. 

Bv  Heumann  VOX  ScilKtSK, 
CoriMjIlinii  Timt>cf  Knuinrcr.  St.  I.mits,  Mo. 

Timber  treatment  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
that  the  amount  of  material  treated  every  year  is  ten  times  what 
it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  the  industry  ba*  correspondingly  increased  As  the  use 
of  treated  wood  has  increased,  some  facts  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  timber  have  become  more  or  less  axiomatic. 
Briefly  stated,  in  order  to  Kct  g'K>d  results  from  treated  timber 
the  following  points  must  be  observed:  Only  perfectly  sound 
timber  should  be  treated.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
properly  seasoned  material  should  be  used.  A  good  preservative 
is  essential  to  long  life  Proper  injection  as  to  quantity  and 
penetration  is  essential.  Proper  subsequent  handling  of  the 
timber  is  essential 

In  my  investigations  I  have  found  that  the  premature  failures 
of  so-called  treated  limber  were  almost  without  exception  due 
to  the  non-observance  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  principles. 


I  am  perfectly  sure  that  in  the  early  days  a  good  deal  of  timber 
was  treated  which  was  sap  rotten.  It  was  not  realized  ten  years 
ago.  as  it  is  today,  that  timber  may  be  very  badly  decayed  in 
the  interior  and  yet  show  absolutely  no  evidence  on  the  outside. 
With  the  best  intentions,  therefore,  many  sticks  of  wood  were 
doubtless  treated  which  wc  would  unhesitatingly  throw  out  today. 
Many  of  the  failures  were,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  timber 
was  treated  because  of  certain  contract  requirements  and  in 
spite  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  person  responsible  for  the 
actual  treatment.  The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  failures  arc 
very  obvious,  and  I  believe  we  should  take  cognizance  of  them, 
particularly  in  view  of  more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  surrounding  the  operations  which  make  for  successful 
treatment. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  very  general  agreement  among  the 
men  engaged  in  the  timber-preserving  industry  as  to  the  funda- 
mental conditions  enumerated  above,  we  all  know  that  fre- 
quently, under  stress  of  business  circumstances,  they  are  not 
adhered  to.  The  consumer  frequently  makes  demands  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled,  and  if  they  are,  they  are  bound  to  result 
in  speedy  and  ultimate  failure. 

The  inspection  of  material  before  treatment  should  be  made 
with  greater  care.  I  believe  that  every  treating  company  should 
be  empowered  to  refuse  to  treat  material  which  it  knows  to  be 
defective.  In  other  words,  1  do  not  think  that  anyone  is  war- 
ranted, under  any  circumstances,  in  treating  material  which  he 
knows  to  be  unfit  because  of  various  defects.  A  defective  stick 
was  never  improved  by  any  kind  of  treatment. 

The  same  holds  true  for  improperly  seasoned  material,  The 
excuse  is  frequently  given,  in  demanding  treatment  of  absolutely 
green  material,  that  emergencies  have  arisen  which  necessitate 
such  treatment.  Unfortunately,  with  the  increased  use  of  timber 
in  its  various  forms,  the  tendency  to  require  and  do  such  rush 
work  seems  to  be  increasing.  It  is  frequently  inconvenient  to 
wait  six  or  eight  months,  or  more,  to  properly  season  material ; 
besides,  it  costs  considerable  for  interest  charges.  What  has 
been  said  about  the  inspection  of  the  material  before  treatment 
holds  equally  for  the  preservative  used  and  the  manner  of 
treatment. 

I  may  be  treading  on  delicate  ground  when  I  refer  to  I  lie  tela 
tion  which  should  exist  between  a  treating  company  an  I  iti 

customer.  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  man  who  knows  how  timber  should  be 
treated  to  protest  vigorously  against  any  requirements  which 
necessitate  his  treating  a  customer's  material  in  a  manner  which 
he  knows  to  be  wrong.  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  tendency 
which  requires  the  actual  treating  operation  to  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  any  demands  which  may  be  made  by  the 
customer,  because  not  only  does  this  give  disappointing  results 
so  far  as  any  particular  piece  of  work  is  concerned,  but  also 
because  it  reacts  on  the  company  doing  the  work  and  on  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  apt  to  forget 
when  the  piece  of  so-called  treated  material  fails,  that  that  par 
ticular  piece  of  material  was  treated  under  unusual  conditions, 
no  matter  how  much  these  conditions  may  have  been  justified 
at  the  time.  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  tendency  to  do  rush 
work  under  "necessity."  Wc  might  as  well  face  the  problem 
now  and  say  that  successful  treatment  of  timber  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  observing  certain  laws,  and  that  when  one  or 
more  of  these  laws  are  broken,  the  consequences  will  be  swift 
and  certain.  I  know  that  there  are  difficulties  which  both  the 
consumer  and  the  timber-preserving  company  have  to  meet,  and. 
a>  in  all  other  affairs,  that  there  arc  emergencies  which  will  war- 
rant doing  exceptional  things,  I  know  also,  however,  that  fre- 
quently requirements  are  made  in  the  best  of  faith  which  it  is  hard 
to  object  to.  I  believe  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  this 
association  to  give  expression  to  some  of  the  sentiments  herein 
expressed.  1  would  favor  the  passage  of  some  resolution  env 
phasi/imi  the  necessity  for  a  careful  observance  of  the  principles 
referred  to. 
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DISCUSSION. 

C.  G.  Crawford,  American  Creosoting  Company,  and  J.  H. 
Waterman,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  strongly  endorsed  the  position  taken 
by  Dr.  Von  Schrcnk,  the  latter  stating  that  unfit  ties  arc  very 
carefully  culled  at  the  Galcsburg  plant.  These  ties  are  used  for 
steam  shovel  tracks  and  sill  ties. 

J.  B.  Card  and  other  members  favored  thorough  seasoning  of 
all  tics  received  at  the  plants  green,  believing  air  seasoning 
cheaper  than 


PRESERVATION  OF  LUMBER  FOR  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  J.  II.  Wathiman, 

Supt.  Timber  Preservation,  C.  B.  St  Q.,  Galcaburg,  HI. 

Observation  leads  me  to  make  the  statement  that  treating 
lumber  with  creosote  for  car  construction  will  be  necessarily 
limited,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impractical  to  paint 
timber  after  it  has  been  creosted.  Most  roads  in  this  country 
have  a  standard  color  for  their  cars,  and  they  would  not  want 
to  change  that  color  to  black  in  order  to  please  the  wood  pre- 
servers. If  any  road  should  desire  to  change  their  stock  car 
color  to  black,  then  the  creosoted  timber  would  be  ideal,  for 
the  cars  would  be  permanently  painted,  providing  the  timber  was 
framed  before  it  was  treated. 

So  far  the  Burlington  has  treated  only  car  sills  and  car  deck- 
ing. We  have  treated  a  total  of  23  runs  of  fir  car  sills  with  the 
following  results: 

Average  absorption,  per  cu.  ft.,  11.41  lb*. 
Hoard  (ret  treated,  J2t.204. 
Average  sleam  pressure,  1 5  lb*. 
Avcraire  time  steamed,  2  hours  23  minute*. 
Average  initial  vacuum,  23  ia. 
Average  time  initial  vacuum  held,  I  hour  37 
Average  solution  pressure.  175  lbs. 
Average  time  solution  pressure  held,  17 
Average  6 rial  vacuum,  20  in. 
Average  time  final  vacuum,  1  hour. 

To  date  we  have  treated  39  runs  of  fir  car  decking  as  follows: 

Average  absorption,  per  cu.  ft.,  14.33  lbs. 
Hoard  feet  treated,  I.0IJ.472. 
Average  steam.  15  lb». 
Average  time  steamed,  S7  minute*. 
Average  initial  vacuum,  24  in. 
Average  initial  vacuum  held.  1  liour  6  minutes. 
Average  solution  pressure.  175  lb*. 
Average  solution  pressure  held,  13  hour*  10 
Average  final  vacuum,  21  io. 
Average  time  final  vacuum,  1 


In  the  sap  wood  of  the  sills  we  got  a  thorough  penetration; 
in  the  hardwood  not  to  exceed  i  in.  all  around.  The  car  deck- 
ing, when  dry,  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  creosote.  This 
car  decking  is  1#  in.  thick. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  only  practical,  but  that  it  pays,  to  treat 
the  car  sills  and  car  decking  for  stock  cars.  It  would  be  im- 
practical to  treat  car  decking  for  box  cars  on  account  of  the 
odor.  They  could  not  be  used  for  flour  and  many  other  lines 
of  merhandist,  which  would  absorb  the  odor.  For  stock  cars 
it  also  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  and  from  that  point,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  effective.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  lengthens 
the  life  of  the  timber  very  materially;  how  much  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  for  we  have  only  practiced  treating  car  sills  and  decking 
for  about  one  year.  The  treated  lumber  is  being  used  as  sills 
in  all  new  stock  cars  that  we  build  with  wooden  sills,  and  as 
decking  in  all  of  them. 

DISCUSSION. 

G.  B.  Shipley  advocated  the  empty  cell  or  zinc  chloride  proc- 
esses as  cheaper  and  giving  life  equal  to  mechanical  life. 

HISTORY  OF  WOOD  PRESERVATION. 

By  W.  F.  Goltra. 

President,  W.  F.  Goltra  Tie  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Numerous  ingredients  have  been  proposed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber  from  decay.  The  chief  ones  which  have  been 
tried,  some  of  which  have  been  recommended,  are  as  follows  :* 

Acids:  sulphuric,  tar,  vitriolic;  carbonates  of  barytes,  potash 


and  soda;  chlorides  of  mercury,  sodium  and  zinc;  sulphates  of 
alumina,  barytes,  copper,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  zinc;  muri- 
ate of  soda;  nitrate  of  potash;  fish,  whale  and  other  animal  oils; 
linseed,  cedar  and  other  vegetable  oils ;  petroleum  and  crude 
oils  and  other  mineral  oils;  oils  from  distillation  of  tar  obtained 
from  coal  ( creosote),  wood  and  petroleum;  molasses  and  low 
syrups;  wax,  glue;  resins  and  gums  of  different  kinds;  quick 
lime  or  hydrate  of  lime. 

Active  progress  in  timber  preservation  dates  from  the  year 
1832.  During  this  year  Mr.  Kyan  patented  in  England  the 
process  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  for 
preventing  decay  of  timber,  although  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had 
previously  used  a  weak  solution  of  sublimate,  to  be  used  as  a 
wash  where  rot  made  its  appearance.  Corrosive  sublimate  has 
the  strongest  antiseptic  properties  among  metallic  salts ;  there- 
fore its  action  is  highly  preservative,  but  it  has  several  disad- 
vantages. This  process  is  usually  called  "Kyanizing,"  after  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  It  consists  of  steeping  the  wood  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  strength  of  which  is  usually 
1  lb.  of  salts  to  99  lbs.  of  water.  The  work  is  usually  performed 
in  open  masonry  pits,  without  pressure,  because  of  the  corrosive 
effects  of  the  chloride  of  mercury  on  metal.  It  is  a  very  slow 
process  compared  with  those  in  which  the  wood  is  impregnated 
under  pressure.  The  process  is  still  used  in  a  small  way  for 
impregnating  railroad  ties  in  Southern  Germany,  and  there  arc  a 
couple  of  small  plants  in  our  New  England  States.  Kyanizing 
was  introduced  in  England  in  1836,  but  has  gone  out  of  use 
long  ago.  The  process  is  suitable  for  treating  timbers  on  a 
small  scale  only.  Chloride  of  mercury  corrodes  iron  and  steel, 
and  therefore  retorts  made  of  this  material  are  impractical. 
Simple  immersion  being  found  imperfect  as  a  means  of  injecting 
the  sublimate,  Mr.  Kyan  made  an  attempt  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  solution  by  forcing  it  into  the  wood  by  pressure 
process.  Wooden  closed  tanks  were  substituted  for  the  open 
ones  and  forcing  pumps  were  added  to  the  equipment. 

In  1838  Sir  William  Burnett,  formerly  director  general  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  English  navy,  made  known  his  in- 
vention which  consists  of  destroying  the  tendencies  of  certain 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  to  decay  by  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  degree  of  dilution  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Burnett  is  one  part  by  volume  to  fifty  parts  of 
water.  At  first  the  method  of  impregnation  was  by  immersion 
in  open  tanks.  In  1847  a  powerful  cylinder  of. Burnett's  con- 
struction, hermetically  closed,  was  laid  down  adjoining  the  saw- 
mills in  Woolwich  dockyards.  With  this  it  was  possible  to  treat 
large  timbers  and  to  apply  a  pressure  as  high  as  140  lbs.  per 
sq.  in  and  by  creating  a  vacuum,  extract  the  moisture  from  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  which  were  afterwards  filled  with  chloride 
of  zinc  This  process  is  usually  called  "Burncttizing,"  after  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  not  considered  as 
strong  an  antiseptic  as  chloride  of  mercury,  and  even  consider- 
ably less  than  sulphate  of  copper,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
either  of  these,  being,  in  fact,  the  cheapest  of  all  the  preserva- 
tives. In  general,  no  reaction  takes  place  between  chloride  of 
zinc  and  iron  when  spikes  are  driven  into  zinc-trcatcd  tics,  but 
the  drawback  in  its  use  is  that  it  is,  like  chloride  of  mercury, 
easily  soluhlc  and  therefore  apt  to  leach  out  of  the  wood  impreg- 
nated with  it.  The  substance  is,  therefore,  unsuitable  for  timber 
to  be  used  in  water,  such  as  piling  and  dock  timbers,  but  it  is 
an  excellent  preservative  for  railroad  ties  and  other  timbers  not 
constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  This  process  is  in 
use  on  many  railroads  in  Europe  and  America. 

Modifications  of  zinc  chloride  processes  have  been  proposed 
to  correct  the  principal  objection  above  mentioned.  One  of 
them  is  known  as  the  B.  M.  process  (Bruning-Marmetschke 
process  for  preserving  wood,  II.  Bruning,  manager,  Schopfurth, 
Germany),  which  consists  of  adding  aluminum  sulphate  to  zinc 
chloride,  it  being  claimed  that  zinc  chloride  salts  arc  made  more 
permanent  in  the  wood. 

The  modern  creosoting  process  was  invented  by  Mr.  John 
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Bcthcll,  of  England,  and  patented  by  him  in  1838.  Mr.  Bethcll's 
patent  relates  more  particularly  to  the  method  of  treatment  than 
to  the  kind  of  preservative  employed.  This  consists  of  the  use 
Of  closed  vessels  to  contain  the  timber,  in  which  a  vacuum  was 
first  produced,  the  timber  being  partially  surrounded  by  the 
chemical,  and  being  preferably  placed  in  an  upright  position. 
It  was  then  fully  surrounded  by  the  chemical  and  pressure  ap- 
plied to  force  it  into  the  wood.  Mr.  Bethell  mentions  dead  oil 
of  coal  tar  as  one  of  the  preservatives  which  can  be  used. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Betlicll's  invention  practically  all 
impregnation  of  wood  was  accomplished  by  immersion  in  open 
tanks  or  open  boilers,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  the  inventor 
of  what  is  commonly  known  today  as  the  pneumatic  pressure 
process— or,  at  any  rate,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  this 
process  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Kutgcr's  zinc-creosote  process,  patented  in  Germany  in  1874, 
consists  of  four  operations:  steaming  the  timber;  producing  a 
vacuum  and  admitting  the  preservative  fluid;  applying  pressure, 
and  applying  a  final  vacuum  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  preservative  is  a  mixture  of  creosote  oil  and  zinc 
chloride.  A  modification  oi  this  process,  known  as  the  Card 
process,  has  been  employed  at  several  plants  in  the  United 
States.  It  consists  in  forcing  an  emulsion  of  sine  chloride  and 
creosote  into  the  wood  at  one  operation.  J.  D.  Card  proposed 
injecting  a  small  amount  of  tar  oil,  then  immediately  thereafter 
injecting  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  He  claimed  that  hy  this 
means  he  secured  a  much  better  distribution  of  the  oil  in  the 
wood  than  was  possible  with  the  ordinary  injection  of  the  same 
amount  of  oil  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  protected  the 
interior  of  the  stick  with  zinc  chloride.  Mr.  Card  introduced 
the  Wellhouse  process  on  the  Atchison,  Topcka  ft  Santa  Fe  at 
the  Las  Vegas,  N.  M,  works  built  in  1885.  This  process  con- 
sisted of  the  injection  of  zinc  chloride,  followed  by  injections  of 
solutions  of  glue  and  tannin,  the  object  of  the  two  latter  being 
to  plug  up  the  ducts  of  the  timber  by  artificial  leather  formed  by 
the  glue  and  tannin.  This  treatment  has  been  in  usv  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years  with  satisfactory  results. 

Another  treatment  used  considerably  in  this  country  is  the 
Allardycc  process,  which  consists  of  an  injection  of  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride  into  the  wood,  followed  immedi 
atcly  by  an  injection  of  about  3  lbs.  of  creosote  oil  per  cu.  ft. 
A  number  of  tics  treated  in  this  way  by  the  International  Creo- 
soting  &  Construction  Co.,  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  were  laid  in 
track  in  1900,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  still  in  service. 

THE    PIECEWORK   OR    UNIT   8Y8TEM    OF  HANDLING 
TIE8  AND  TIMBER8. 

By  \V.  \V.  Fxdiiiix;e. 

Omul  Piecework  Inspector,  Chicago,  Burlington  4  Qulncy. 

Our  company  has  been  using  the  piecework  system  of  han- 
dling ties  and  timbers  at  both  our  plants  for  several  years 
with  what  we  consider  the  best  of  results. 

The  object  of  piecework  is  to  get  one  dollar's  worth  of  labor 
for  one  dollar,  and  to  give  one  dollar  for  one  dollar's  worth 
of  labor,  or  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  efficiency  in  han- 
dling tics  and  timbers  so  as  to  get  the  largest  possible  output 
at  the  least  cost.  The  advantages  of  the  piecework  system  arc 
numerous.  In  the  first  place  it  reduces  by  approximately  one- 
third  the  number  of  men  required  to  do  the  work,  and  hence 
makes  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  supervision 
needed.  It  gets  the  "cream"  of  the  laborers  There  is  no 
place  for  the  "drone"  in  the  piecework  system.  It  systematizes 
the  work  and  assists  materially  in  accounting,  figuring  costs, 
etc.  It  places  each  individual  workman  in  business  for  him- 
self, and  enables  him  to  secure  pay  for  what  he  does.  Being 
paid  for  what  he  does,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  combine  mental 
ability  with  physical  strength,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  pos- 
sible. Knowing  that  he  is  getting  paid  for  what  he  does,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  his  efforts  arc  increased  his  earnings 
are  increased,  he  is  able  to  make  better  wages  than  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  other  lines  on  a  day-rate;  hence  he  is  satisfied 


with  his  job  at  all  times,  and  when  a  "shortage  of  labor"  comes, 
he  will  stay  with  you.  All  of  these  advantages  tend  to  promote 
efficiency. 

The  installation  of  the  piecework  system  is  no  small  task. 
A  great  deal  of  tact  and  good  judgment  must  be  exercised, 
and  unless  it  is  established  on  good  business  principles  it  will 
be  a  failure  rather  than  a  success.  Be  open  with  your  men  in 
everything  you  do  in  connection  with  their  work,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  men  fully  understand  what  you 
expect  of  them,  and  what  they  can  expect  of  you  in  return. 
You  must  have  confidence  in  your  men  and  they  in  you  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results.  Every  detail  should  be  fully  explained  to 
them. 

The  installation  of  the  piecework  system  would  need  to  be 
worked  out  to  fit  conditions  peculiar  to  each  individual  plant, 
hence  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  outline  what 
rales  should  be  applied,  but  there  arc  several  important  under- 
lying principles  that  should  apply  to  all. 

Select  a  competent  foreman,  wide  awake  and  energetic,  fa- 
miliar with  every  detail  of  the  work,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  most  practical  way  to  handle  ties  and  timbers  so  that 
he  can  impart  his  knowledge  to  his  men.  He  should  not  be 
a  slave  driver,  but  should  be  firm  and  diplomatic  in  all  his 
relations  with  his  men.  The  men  should  understand  that 
his  word  is  law,  but  if  for  any  reason  they  deem  his  demands 
unreasonable  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  put  the  case  up  to 
the  general  foreman  or  other  higher  authority  for  final  de- 
cision. In  my  opinion  the  superintendent  or  manager  person- 
ally should  make  the  final  decision,  if  necessary  to  carry  it 
that  far. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  perfecting  an  organization  to 
place  the  men  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  see  that  there  are 
no  more  men  in  the  gang  than  needed,  and  yet  enough  to  handle 
the  work  without  delay  to  other  parts  of  the  organization. 

Price  schedules  should  be  made  to  cover  every  operation. 
These  schedules  may  be  based  on  any  of  the  following  units, 
depending  entirely  upon  your  own  views  and  the  existing  con- 
ditions : 

Tics:  per  lie,  or  per  tram  loaded. 

Lumber,  .witch  tic,  and  crossing  plank;  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 
Piling;  per  pitc,  or  per  lilt,  ft. 

We  have  found  the  following  a  very  good  plan : 

Unloading  and  storing  lien  on  ground,  per  tie. 

leading  trams  (or  treatment;  per  tram. 

Unloading  Healed  tie«  from  tram«  to  can;  per  tram. 

Unloading  treated  ties  from  tram,  to  ground;  per  tram. 

f  iling,  when  handled  with  derrick;  per  pile. 

Tiling  when  handlrd  by  hand;  per  lin.  It. 

Taving  blocks;  per  so,,  vd. 

Lumber;  per  1 ,1)00  ft.  B.  >J.  in  all  cases. 

In  wording  the  schedules  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  phraseology  to  sec  that  it  is  clear,  concise  and 
easy  to  understand.  All  the  work  which  the  men  arc  expected 
to  perform  under  any  schedule  should  be  fully  covered.  In 
handling  ties  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  hard  and  soft  wood,  as  pine  or  fir  weighs  ap- 
proximately 3  lbs.  per  ft.,  while  oak  weighs  5  lbs.  per  ft.  You 
would  not  expect  any  man  to  handle  5.000  lbs.  for  the  same 
price  as  3.000  lbs. 

A  competent  man  should  be  selected  to  make  the  schedules 
and  establish  the  rates  of  pay.  To  get  the  best  results  he  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  handling  men  and  material.  He  should 
be  competent  to  recommend  practical  changes  or  improvement 
of  conditions,  tools  or  other  devices  that  will  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  tics  or  timber.  Often  a  dollar  judiciously 
spent  to  improve  conditions  means  many  in  return.  In  es- 
tablishing prices  it  is  important  that  all  the  facts  and  figures 
bearing  on  the  operation  be  accumulated  in  order  that  prices 
may  be  established  on  an  intelligent  basis.  To  accomplish  this 
the  party  getting  the  information  should  be  on  the  ground  per- 
sonally, to  watch  the  operation  from  start  to  finish,  and  to  make 
notes  as  to  the  number  of  men,  kind  of  material  handled,  how 
handled,  time  consumed  by  each  man,  degree  of  efficiency,  or 
anything  else  that  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  word- 
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ing  of  the  schedule  or  the  base  rate.  Trices  should  be  based 
on  three  things;  the  authorized  hourly  rate,  degree  of  efficiency 
obtained  under  the  day  rate  system,  and  the  conditions  and  tools 
furnished. 

All  prices  should  be  made  on  a  basis  that  is  fair  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee.  Once  a  price  is  established  it  should 
never  be  changed  unless  there  is  a  change  in  conditions.  Suitable 
blanks  should  be  provided  for  keeping  the  time  and  checking 
material  in  and  out.  These  will  be  turned  in  to  the  timekeeper 
daily. 

In  establishing  the  piecework  system,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start 
with  one  gang.  Advise  them  daily  of  their  earnings  and  arrange 
it  so  that  the  rest  of  the  men  working  on  a  day  rate  will  know 
what  this  gang  is  earning.  They  will  immediately  begin  to  get 
interested  and  ask  for  the  piecework  system,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  entire  force  will  be  working  on  the  piecework  basis. 

Foremen  should  be  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  no  case  should  h 
foreman  have  supervision  over  more  than  twelve  men,  and  eight 
or  nine  men  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  when  handling  tits  or 
lumber  by  hand.  The  duties  of  the  foreman  are  to  instruct  his 
men  what  to  do.  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
handling  material,  keep  tbem  supplied  with  work  at  alt  times, 
sec  that  it  is  properly  done,  and  keep  track  of  their  time  and 
the  material  handled,  checking  it  personally  in  all  cases. 

When  unloading  ties  to  season,  also  loading  trams  for  treat- 
ment, each  man  works  as  an  individual.  When  handling  treated 
tics  the  men  generally  work  in  pairs  or  gangs  of  three,  each  man 
getting  an  equal  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  gang.  If  a 
man  is  taken  out  of  the  gang  during  the  day  and  another  put 
in  his  place,  the  foreman  should  make  proper  record  so  that  the 
earnings  can  be  properly  apportioned.  When  unloading  ties  to 
season  at  our  plants  we  nuke  no  effort  to  sort  them,  The  sort- 
ing as  to  kind  of  wood  and  grade  is  done  when  loading  them 
on  trams.  When  unloading  switch  ties  by  hand  we  rind  a  gang  of 
four  men  the  best,  and  when  handling  switch  ties,  piling  and 
lumber  with  a  locomotive  crane,  three  men  in  addition  to  the 
engineer.  In  all  cases  I  would  advocate  the  same  rate  from 
start  to  finish  of  an  operation,  unless  some  unusual  condition 
arises.  The  men  get  the  same  for  the  last  tic  as  for  the  first. 

In  storing  ties  to  season  in  eight  to  one  piles,  the  maximum 
height  of  the  pile  should  be  16  to  18  ft.  Treated  ties  when  piled 
on  the  ground  should  be  in  solid  square  piles  eight  to  ten  ft.  high. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  efficiency  of  a  timber-treating  plant 
should  he  based  on  the  number  of  retort  hours  worked  out  of 
the  total  possible  retort  hours.  In  obtaining  efficiency  in  plant 
operation  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  good  and  effec- 
tive treatment  is  the  first  or  primary  object,  and  in  securing  such 
treatment  your  supervision,  organization  and  system  of  handling 
must  be  the  best  possible.  This  is  what  we  claim  to  have  under 
the  piecework  system.  During  the  year  1912  at  our  Galcsburg 
plant  each  of  the  three  retorts  were  in  actual  operation  98*4 
per  cent,  of  the  time.  This  means  that  out  of  a  total  of  7.488 
possible  retort  hours  for  each  retort  they  were  operated  7.394.4 
hours,  holidays  excluded. 

DISCUSSION. 

George  E.  Rex,  Santa  Fe.  told  of  the  universal  application  of 
piecework  in  Santa  Fc  plants.  In  the  Albuquerque  plant  five 
Mexican  laborers  who  would  cam  about  $35  a  month  at  day 
rates  now  earn  from  $100  to  $125  a  month  on  a  piecework 

basis. 

\V.  A.  Fisher.  Atlanta  Coast  Line,  reported  the  use  of  a 
piecework  system  on  that  road,  the  laborers  being  negroes.  The 
men  can  often  finish  a  good  day's  work  early  and  go  home  bet- 
ter satisfied. 

Several  members  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  fixing  a  fair  piece- 
work rate  for  handling  material  with  machines.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  told  of  the  handling  of  ties 
by  locomotive  cranes  in  its  plant,  for  which  no  piecewprk  rate 
has  been  established  J. 


TESTS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EFFECT  UPON  ABSORP- 
TION AND  PENETRATION  OF  MIXING  TAR 
WITH  CREOSOTE.* 

By  F.  M.  Bond. 

t'ur*»l  Product!  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  . 

Adequate  depth  in  the  penetration  of  a  preservative  is  recog- 
nized as  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  wood-preserving 
industry,  and  this  has  been  the  principal  goal  of  many  pre- 
servatives and  processes.  Kccognizing  the  importance  of  this 
factor,  there  have  been  developed  at  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory an  apparatus  and  method  of  testing  which  render  it  possible 
to  make  accurate  comparisons  of  the  penetrating  qualities  of  a 
preservative,  considering  the  great  variability  to  be  found  in 
wood.  An  investigation  has  been  begun  upon  some  of  the 
factors  which  arc  believed  to  determine  largely  the  penetrating 
power  of  creosotes  and  mixtures  of  creosotes  and  tars  into  speci- 
mens of  a  single  species  of  wood. 

Clear  heart  commercial  longlca:  pine  specimens,  approximately 
2  by  4  in.  in  cross  section  and  of  various  lengths,  were  used 
A  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  and  approximately  one  inch  deep 
was  bored  in  the  center  of  one  4-in.  face  of  each  specimen.  The 
specimens  were  cut  in  series,  each  set  being  of  adjoining  ma- 
terial, comprising  as  nearly  as  possible  different  portions  of  the 
same  growth  rings.  All  of  the  specimens  were  air  dried  under 
cover  before  being  tested  and  contained  a  very  small  amount  of 
moisture  when  they  were  treated. 

The  impregnating  oils  were  all  derived  from  or  consisted  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  A  commercial  creosote,  a  gas- 
house  coal  tar  containing  approximately  30  per  cent,  of  free 
carbon  and  of  1.273  specific  gravity,  a  by-product  coke-oven 
coal  tar  containing  approximately  16  per  cent,  of  free  carbon 
and  of  1  232  specific  gravity,  and  a  by-product  coke-oven  coal  tar 
containing  approximately  6  per  cent,  of  free  carbon  anil  of  1.184 
specific  gravity. 

It  was  the  purpose  to  use  oils  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
used  in  practice.  The  creosote  was  purchased  from  regular  stock 
and  the  tars  were  collected  direct  from  the  producing  apparatus 
by  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  free  carbon  was  removed  from  a  portion  of  each  of  the 
tars  and  the  amount  of  free  carbon  in  the  tars  was  determined 
to  the  nearest  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  by  careful  quantitative 
filtering.  The  percentage  of  free  carbon  in  a  given  mixture  was 
regulated  by  mixing  in  the  proper  proportions  a  tar  containing 
the  normal  amount  of  free  carbon  with  the  tar  of  the  same  origin 
from  which  the  free  carbon  had  been  removed. 

The  specific  gravities  and  viscosities  were  obtained  very 
accurately. 

The  apparatus  was  designed  to  expose  the  wood  in  the  1-in. 
hole  to  the  preservative  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
obtain  during  the  pressure  period  of  the  usual  timber  treating 
cylinder,  except  for  the  fact  that  only  a  given  surface  of  the 
specimen  under  test  is  subjected  to  the  impregnating  oil.  In 
order  to  compare  the  relative  penetrations  of  the  oils,  at  ap- 
proximately 24  hours  after  treatment,  each  specimen  was  sawed 
transversely  and  longitudinally  through  the  center  of  the  hole. 
The  fresh  areas  of  treated  wood  which  were  thus  exposed,  were 
measured  by  means  of  a  planimeter  and  the  penetrations  were 
determined  by  using  these  values,  together  with  measurements 
of  the  depths  of  the  holes  in  the  specimens,  which  were  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  steel  scale. 

The  following  series  of  oils  for  each  of  the  three  tars  were 
tested  at  a  temperature  of  160  deg.  F.  and  a  pressure  of  75  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  for  their  relative  absorptions  and  penetrations  in  two 
sets  of  matched  specimens,  using  tar  from  which  the  free  carbon 
had  been  extracted  in  each  case:  All  creosote,  75  per  cent, 
creosote,  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  tar,  75  per  cent.  tar.  and 
all  tar. 

For  each  of  the  three  tars  there  was  tested  at  a  temperature 
 .  ,  
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of  100  dcg.  F.  ami  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  a  series  of 
mixtures,  each  of  which  contained  50  per  cent,  of  creosote  and 
50  per  cent,  of  tar  by  volume,  but  different  percentages  of  free 
carbon.  Two  sets  of  matched  specimens  were  used  in  each  scries. 

A  scries  of  mixtures,  each  consisting  of  50  per  cent,  of  creo- 
sote and  50  per  cent,  by  volume  of  one  of  the  tars  containing 
the  normal  percentages  of  free  carbon,  or  of  one  of  the  tars 
from  which  the  free  carbon  had  been  removed,  was  tested  at 
a  temperature  of  160  deg,  F.  and  a  pressure  of  75  lb*,  per  sq.  in., 
using  two  sets  of  matched  specimens.  This  series  included,  of 
course,  mixtures  of  each  of  the  carbon-free  and  the  normal-free 
carbon  tars. 

While  data  obtained  under  a  given  set  of  conditions  upon 
well-matched  specimens  of  wood  arc  comparable,  provided  one 
condition  only  whose  result  is  unknown  be  varied  at  a  time, 
results  from  different  sets  of  matched  specimens  are  not  neces- 
sarily comparable.  Pieces  of  wood  will  behave  differently  when 
there  is  a  variation  in  either  the  number  of  annual  rings  per  inch, 
the  ratio  of  the  amounts  of  summerwood  and  springwood,  the 
amount  of  resin  present,  or  a  number  of  other  characteristics. 
Experiments  upon  specimens  which  are  matched  as  described  in 
this  paper  are  in  reality  conducted  at  different  points  along  the 
same  piece  of  straight-grained  wood,  which  is  sawed  into  short 
lengths  simply  for  case  of  handling.  There  is.  therefore,  a  mini- 
mum of  the  variability  common  between  different  pieces  of 
wood.  When  the  results  of  tests  upon  sets  of  matched  specimens 
of  diverse  origin  arc  compared,  however,  the  variability  between 
the  wood  of  the  two  sets  may  be  greater  than  the  variations  in 
the  factor  which  is  being  examined,  thus  obscuring  the  results. 

The  data  which  have  been  obtained  seem  to  indicate  at  this 
time  the  following: 

The  difficulty  of  penetration  into  longleaf  pine  of  mixtures 
of  creosote  and  a  given  tar  from  which  the  carbon  had  been 
removed  was  in  proportion  to  some  direct  function  of  the  amount 
of  lar  in  the  mixture. 

There  was  no  apparent  relation  between  the  amounts  of  car- 
bon-frcc  tar  in  mixtures  of  creosole  with  the  three  tars  and  the 
corresponding  absorptions  and  penetrations  into  longleaf  pine. 

There  was  no  apparent  relation  between  the  viscosities  and 
specific  gravities  of  mixtures  of  creosote  with  the  three  carbon- 
free  tars  and  the  corresponding  absorptions  and  penetrations  into 
longleaf  pine. 

The  difficulty  of  penetration  into  longleaf  pine  of  mixtures 
of  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  a  given  normal  tar  was  in  pro- 
portion to  some  dircet  function  of  the  amount  of  free  carbon  in 
the  mixture. 

There  was  no  apparent  relation  between  the  amounts  of  free 
carbon  in  mixtures  of  creosote  with  the  three  normal  tars  and 
the  corresponding  absorptions  and  penetrations  into  longleaf  pine. 

There  was  no  apparent  relation  between  the  viscosities  and 
specific  gravities  of  mixtures  of  creosote  with  the  three  normal 
tars  and  the  corresponding  absorptions  and  penetrations  into 
longleaf  pine. 

The  free  carbon  appeared  to  occur  in  agglomerations  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  the  three  tars. 

There  was  no  apparent  penetration  of  the  free  carbon  into 
longleaf  pine. 

The  free  carbon  appeared  to  form  mats  of  different  degrees 
of  density  and  imperviousness  on  the  surfaces  through  which 
the  oils  entered  the  wood. 

The  tar  producing  the  free  carbon  mat  which  appeared  to  be 
of  greatest  density  and  imperviousness  was  the  tar  in  which  the 
number  of  the  smaller  free  carbon  agglomerations  appeared  to 
be  relatively  greatest  and  was  also  the  tar  of  which  the  normal 
amount  of  free  carbon  appeared  to  produce  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  penetration  into  longleaf  pine,  although  this  tar  con- 
tained the  smallest  percentage  of  free  carbon. 

The  tar  producing  the  free  carbon  mat  which  appeared  to  be 
of  least  density  and  imperviousness  was  the  tar  in  which  the  free 
carbon  agglomerations  appeared  to  be  of  greatest  size,  and  was 
also  the  tar  of  which  the  normal  amount  of  free  carbon  appeared 


to  produce  the  least  difference  in  penetration  into  longleaf  pine, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  the  largest  percentage  of 
free  carbon. 

DISCUSSION. 

S.  k.  Church,  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  questioned  the 
conclusion  that  the  penetration  of  a  mixture  of  creosote  and  tar 
was  in  proportion  to  some  function  of  the  amount  of  tar  in  the 
mixture,  and  K.  B.  Folk.  American  Creosoting  Company, 
thought  the  number  of  test  specimens  too  small  to  warrant  any 
of  the  conclusions  made.  Both  speakers  emphasized  the  pos- 
sibility of  variation  in  other  factors  having  concealed  the  true 
variation  due  to  tar  content. 

Walter  Buchlcr,  Kettle  River  Company,  told  of  an  experience 
tending  to  prove  that  the  waterproofing  of  wood  necessary  for 
satisfactory  service  of  paving  blocks  can  be  secured  liettcr  by 
treatment  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  creosote  than  with  creosote 

C.  G.  Crawford,  showed  that  the  conclusions  drawn  should 
not  be  applied  to  ties  of  timbers  containing  heart  wood. 

ADZING  AND  BORING  TIES  AND  THE  COST  OF  INSTAL- 
LING PLANT8  OF  THI8  KIND. 

By  James  A.  Lounsbusy, 

Vice-Pretidcqt,  Greenlee  Broi.  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  folly  of  paying  20  to  35  cents  per  tie  for  chemical  treat- 
ment and  then  to  so  mutilate  the  ties  by  hand  adzing  and  spike 
driving  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  treatment 
is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  Hand  adzing  is  resorted  to 
commonly  to  correct  defects  in  the  tic  surface,  but  this  is  at  best 
only  a  partial  remedy,  and  its  effect  on  the  impregnated  part 
of  the  tic  is  destructive.  The  advantage  of  having  a  full  and 
perfect  bearing  for  the  rails  over  the  whole  width  of  the  face 
of  every  lie  is  evident  It  reduces  rail  cutting,  decreases  the 
danger  of  half  moon  breaks  in  rail  bases,  reduces  disturbance  of 
the  ballast  and  gives  added  firmness  and  stability  to  the  track. 
Where  plates  are  used  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to  give  them 
a  full  bearing  on  the  tics,  as  the  increased  surface  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  properly  scat  themselves  under  traffic. 
If  their  bearing  on  the  tic  is  not  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the 
rail  they  increase  the  danger  of  rail  breakage,  as  they  form  an 
anvil  upon  which  the  impact  of  rapidly  moving  loads  is  received. 
If  the  point  of  support  is  along  one  edge  of  the  rail  base  only, 
the  danger  to  the  rail  is  apparent. 

Many  tests  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry,  by  several 
universities,  and  independently  by  a  number  of  the  railroads, 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  common  square  spikes  have 
increased  holding  power  when  driven  into  previously  bored 
holes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  almost  no  reliable  data 
showing  the  comparative  resistance  to  lateral  pressure  of  spikes 
driven  directly  and  those  driven  into  previously  bored  holes. 
This  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  resistance  to  vertical 
pull,  as  upon  it  depends  the  maintenance  of  gage  and  the  pre- 
vention of  rail  spreading  under  high  speed  trains.  It  is  probable 
that  the  resistance  to  flange  pressure  is  increased  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  resistance  to  vertical  pull,  because 
the  spike  in  a  bored  hole  has  a  backing  of  solid  wood  instead  of 
being  surrounded  by  torn  and  broken  down  fibres,  as  is  the  case 
when  driven  directly.  The  use  of  screw  spikes,  of  course,  makes 
pre-horing  absolutely  necessary.  A  numtver  of  roads  arc  already 
committed  to  this  form  of  rail  fastening,  and  its  extended  use  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  At  present  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the 
ties  that  are  bored  are  for  square  spikes. 

Of  chief  interest,  however,  to  the  members  of  this  association, 
is  the  great  advantage  from  a  treating  standpoint  of  having  the 
adzing  and  boring  of  ties  done  before  the  treatment  takes  place. 
The  vital  points  of  a  tie  are  the  pans  under  the  rails  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  rail  fastenings,  and  this  is  where  the  impreg- 
nation should  be  most  thorough.  In  air  seasoning  the  ties  be- 
come case  hardened  on  the  outside,  and  this  hard  skin  is  more 
difficult  of  penetration  than  the  portion  immediately  beneath. 
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In  adzing  previous  to  treatment  this  more  resistant  portion  is 
removed  fur  a  distance  of  12  to  14  in.  in  length  for  each  rail 
bearing.  This  permits  the  chemical  to  penetrate  more  freely 
transversely  to  the  grain.  The  holes  bored  for  the  spikes  give 
the  chemical  free  entrance  into  the  interior,  allowing  it  to  radiate 
from  each  hole  by  end  grain  penetration,  thoroughly  saturating 
these  portions  even  when  the  tic  as  a  whole  is  not  given  a 
heavy  treatment.  How  much  this  saturation  of  the  parts  of  the 
ties  subject  to  earliest  failure  will  increase  their  life  cannot 
be  measured  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  accurate 
comparative  data  to  be  obtained,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  and  produce 
results  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  adzing  and  boring 
operation.  It  is  stated  by  engineers  who  have  had  several  years' 
experience  with  adzed  and  bored  ties  that  the  saving  in  time 
and  labor  in  putting  the  ties  in  track  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  adzing  and  boring,  leaving  all  the  other  advantages  a 
net  gain. 

The  adzing  and  boring  of  ties  has  been  standard  practice  in 
Europe  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  the  results  have  proved 
its  economy.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor  in  those 
countries,  the  development  of  machines  of  the  highest  labor- 
saving  capacity  has  not  been  rapid.  Their  ties  arc  more  care- 
fully made,  and  therefore  machines  are  not  required  to  meet 
such  wide  variations  as  in  this  country.  In  England  the  majority 
of  ties  are  sawed  from  dimension  stock  and  vary  little  in  size. 
A  range  of  1J4  in.  difference  in  thickness  is  all  that  is  provided 
for  in  their  machines,  while  ours  must  be  designed  so  that  ties 
from  5  in.  to  10  in.  thick,  and  from  7  in.  to  14  in.  wide,  may 
be  run  promiscuously.  Again,  their  tics  being  practically  of  the 
same  width,  no-  provision  need  be  made  for  centering  so  that 
the  holes  will  always  be  properly  placed  in  the  face  of  the  tics. 
With  our  extreme  variations  in  width,  and  the  fact  that  no  two 
ties  are  alike  in  shape,  that  crooked  and  straight  ties  must  fol- 
low each  other  through  the  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  center 
each  tic  over  the  boring  bits  so  that  the  holes  shall  be  accurately 
placed  in  relation  to  the  center  line  of  the  face  of  the  tic.  In 
other  words,  the  machine  must  take  tics  as  they  come,  of  all 
si*cs  and  shapes,  and  automatically  adjust  itself  to  variations 
and  irregularities,  without  human  aid  and  without  decrease  in 
its  rate  of  production. 

Two  distinct  patterns  of  adzing  and  boring  machines  arc  built 
for  different  methods  of  mounting.  One  is  designed  for  in- 
stallation on  a  stationary  foundation!  and  the  other,  a  more  com- 
pact form,  for  mounting  in  a  car.  As  more  machines  are  speci- 
fied for  stationary  mounting,  this  type  is  known  as  the  standard 
pattern.  It  is  more  open  in  design  and  accessible  in  its  working 
pans  than  the  more  compact  car  type.  The  question  of  which 
method  of  mounting  is  preferable  must  always  depend  upon 
yard  and  plant  conditions,  and  each  case  must  be  decided  on 
its  merits.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  there  are  more 
treating  plants  in  which  the  stationary  mounting  will  give  the 
higher  economy  in  operation  than  those  in  which  the  movable 
type  will  give  the  better  results. 

The  location  of  the  stationary  machine  in  relation  to  the  retort 
house,  power  house,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  plants  already  built, 
must,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  space  that  may  be  available, 
because  it  must  be  made  to  tit  into  conditions  as  they  exist. 
In  laying  out  a  new  plant  the  location  is  suhject  to  control,  and 
can  be  made  where  the  least  switching  and  handling  of  ties 
will  be  involved. 

Wherever  possible  the  machine  should  be  placed  between  the 
stacking  yard  and  the  cylinders,  so  that  all  ties  must  pass  it  in 
their  movement  between  those  points.  The  narrow  gage  tracks 
should  he  arranged  so  that  trams  from  any  part  of  the  yard  may 
be  brought  to  the  machine  with  the  minimum  amount  of  switch- 
ing, and  by-pass  tracks  must  also  be  provided  by  which  timbers 
not  to  be  machined,  such  as  switch  ties,  bridge  timbers,  piling, 
etc.,  can  pass  the  tie  machine  without  interfering  with  its  supply. 
The  tram  track  on  the  in-feed  side  of  the  machine-  should  he 
about  1  ft.  higher  than  that  on  the  delivery  side,  ami  should 


run  out  to  a  spring  switch,  so  that  an  unloaded  tram,  given  a 
start,  will  run  by  gravity  past  the  spring  switch,  reverse  its  di- 
rection and  return  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  machine  ready 
to  be  loaded  for  the  cylinder.  The  space  required  between  these 
supply  and  delivery  tracks  should  never  be  less  than  32  ft.  cen- 
ters when  the  ties  are  to  be  taken  from  the  tram  and  placed  on 
the  machine  conveyor  by  hand.  If  the  dumping  hoist  and  the 
skid  are  employed  the  minimum  distance  between  track  centers 
is  46  ft.  These  dimensions  apply  only  to  the  machine  without 
the  cut-off  saw  attachment.  If  the  latter  is  required,  6  ft.  should 
be  added  to  the  track  center  distances. 

Where  drainage  will  permit,  the  best  form  of  foundation  is 
to  enclose  a  space  11  ft  x  20  ft.  with  a  concrete  wall,  the  interior 
being  excavated  and  a  cement  floor  laid.  The  side  walls  should 
be  7  ft.  to  8  ft  high  to  give  good  head  room  below,  as  in  the 
basement  so  formed  the  50  horse  power  motor  for  driving  the 
machine  is  placed,  together  with  the  shavings  exhaust  fan.  The 
top  of  the  foundation  should  be  about  3  ft.  above  the  grade  line, 
making  the  actual  excavation  only  about  5  ft.  deep.  Steel 
I-beams  and  a  4  in.  plank  floor  form  the  support  for  the 
machine.  The  weight  of  the  latter  is  20.000  lbs.  This  form  of 
foundation  is  not  always  necessary,  but  is  the  most  advisable 
when  conditions  permit. 

The  smallest  building  which  will  accommodate  the  machine 
and  appliances  is  about  25  ft.  square.  This,  however,  leaves  the 
men  unloading  trams  on  the  in-feed  side,  and  the  tram  loaders 
on  the  discharge  side  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  better  to 
provide  a  building  25  to  30  ft.  wide,  and  long  enough  to  span 
both  the  supply  and  delivery  tracks  so  that  the  tic  handlers  may 
work  under  cover.  Of  course,  in  the  South  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection is  not  so  important,  and  can  be  arranged  to  suit  local 
cty  fi  d  i  1 1  oti  s  • 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  installation  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  that,  in 
order  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  adzing  and  boring  operation  down 
to  the  lowest  point  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  operated  continu- 
ously at  its  full  capacity,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  irregularity 
in  the  tic  supply  nor  any  interference  with  the  quick  handling  of 
trams  at  cither  side  of  the  machine. 

Machines  designed  for  mounting  in  cars  perform  the  same 
operations  in  practically  the  same  way,  but,  as  stated  before, 
the  dimensions  are  held  down  in  order  to  bring  them  within 
the  limit  of  width  of  a  wide  box  car,  having  extra  wide  doors 
through  which  the  conveyors  extend.  The  original  installations 
(two  machines  on  the  Santa  Fc  and  one  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific) were  all  of  this  type.  The  car  used  for  this  purpose  should 
be  of  steel  under-frame  construction.  40  ft.  long,  9'/j  to  10  ft. 
wide,  of  40,000  lbs.  capacity,  and  not  less  than  9  ft.  high  in  the 
clear.  The  cars  are  usually  made  self  propelling  from  the  same 
source  of  power  which  drives  the  machine,  a  clutch  being  pro- 
vided by  which  the  machine  is  disconnected  and  the  car  axle 
drive  thrown  into  gear  when  the  car  is  to  be  moved.  As  the 
car  is  commonly  designed  to  move  only  from  stack  to  stack 
in  the  tic  yard  only,  the  speed  is  kept  down  to  about  three  miles 
an  hour. 

The  kind  of  power  to  be  used  in  these  movable  plants  is  often 
a  somewhat  troublesome  problem.  Electric  drive  is  by  far  the 
most  reliable  and  satisfactory  if  it  is  available.  In  yards  using 
electric  switching  locomotives  and  strung  with  trolley  wires 
the  application  of  electric  power  is  easy,  but  where  this  is  not 
to  be  had,  some  other  power  must  be  used,  usually  a  self-con- 
tained gasolene  engine  of  about  60  horse  power  installed  in  the 
car  with  the  machine.  This  gives  satisfactory  results,  but  re- 
quires more  careful  management  than  would  be  necessary  with 
an  electric  motor. 

The  track  arrangement  in  a  yard  already  laid  out  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  stationary  and  car  mounting.  The  usual  system,  a 
three-rail  track  between  the  tie  piles,  would  make  it  necessary 
fc*  the  trams  to  follow  directly  behind  the  machine  or,  a  posi- 
tion'which  is  not  convenient  (or  loadii-g  by  the  machine  con- 
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vcyor,  as  a  right-angled  change  of  direction  must  be  made  by 
the  ties  in  their  progress  from  the  machine  to  the  tram.  The 
Somervillc  plant  of  the  Santa  Fc  has  a  temporary  track  £0  to 
90  ft.  long  which  is  placed  between  the  tie  pile  and  the  three* 
rail  track,  and  upon  this  the  machine  car  is  placed.  One  rail 
length  after  another  is  moved  forward  and  laid  ahead  of  the 
car.  This  leaves  the  tram  track  clear,  and  trams  can  be  brought 
up  to  the  side  of  the  machine  car,  allowing  the  conveyor  to  dis- 
charge the  machined  tics  directly  into  them.  On  the  feeding 
.side  the  tics  arc  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  piles  and 
placed  directly  on  the  in-feed  conveyor,  so  that  one  handling  is 
saved  by  the  movable  machine  arrangement.  This,  however, 
is  offset  by  the  time  lost  in  changing  the  position  of  the  car. 
On  an  average  it  is  probable  that  about  one-third  more  ties 
can  be  put  through  the  stationary  machine  in  a  <lay  than  through 
the  movable  plant. 

The  cost  of  installing  machines  for  adzing  and  boring  ties 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  cover  without  definite  specifications.  It 
is  more  an  engineering  problem  than  a  manufacturing  one,  as 
the  conditions  arc  not  the  same  in  any  two  cases.  The  cost 
of  the  machine  itself  may  vary  as  much  as  $1,500,  depending 
on  what  is  wanted  in  the  number  of  boring  spindles,  the  lengths 
of  conveyors,  and  whether  or  not  the  machine  is  to  be  provided 
with  cut-off  saws,  branding  device,  dumping  hoist  and  other 
special  features.  The  cost  oi  the  power  plant  may  also  vary 
between  wide  limits— a  steam  engine  and  boiler,  or  a  gasolene 
engine,  costing  much  more  than  an  electric  motor.  The  building 
may  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  machine  only,  or  may  be  large 
enough  to  cover  both  tracks  and  give  protection  to  the  tic 
feeders  and  loaders.  One  machine  in  the  South  is  placed  on  a 
foundation  of  heavy  crcosotcd  timbers  laid  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  is  covered  by  an  open  shed.  Another  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  dock  of  piling,  18  ft.  above  the  ground, 
into  which  the  piles  are  driven.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  gov- 
erning local  conditions,  and  how  much  money  the  purchaser  is 
willing  to  spend.  Some  plants  have  been  installed  complete  for 
$10X100,  and  the  cost  of  others  has  run  as  high  as  $15X100,  but 
in  the  long  run  the  most  thorough  work  is  the  cheapest,  the 
saving  in  operation  and  maintenance  paying  large  interest  on 
the  additional  cost. 

Does  adzing  and  boring  pay  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  increase 
in  life  that  may  he  expected  from  ties  adzed  and  bored  before 
treatment  will  not  be  less  than  one-third,  but  to  be  conservative 
we  will  consider  that  it  is  only  15  per  cent.,  or  say  21  months 
of  added  service.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  using  1 ,000X100  ties 
a  year,  costing  when  treated,  delivered  and  put  in  track  85  cents 
each,  the  total  saving  in  tic  renewals  will  amount  to  something 
over  $100,000  a  year. 

DISCISSION. 

Ci.  E.  Rex,  Santa  Fe,  favors  the  use  of  adzing  and  boring  ma- 
chines very  strongly.  On  one  grand  division  of  the  Santa  Fc 
untreated  hard  wood  tics  are  being  adzed  with  good  results, 
although  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  process  is  secured  on  ties  to 
be  treated.  The  Santa  Fe  has  operated  two  machines  for  19 
months.    They  can  adze  3.000  ties  a  day  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Other  members  also  reported  favorable  results  from  the  use 
of  adzing  machines;  some  of  whom  mentioned  minor  mechan- 
ical changes  which  should  be  made  to  the  machines  to  secure 
the  best  results. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  8EA80NING  OF  DOUGLA8 
FIR  FOR  TREATMENT. 

By  F.  D.  Beau. 

Manaitrr.  St.  Helen*  Crcu».»lli>K  Co.,  Portland.  Ort. 
This  subject  is  one  on  which  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  is 
yet  to  be  obtained.  Although  wc  have  been  treating  Douglas 
fir  for  about  24  years,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  yet  developed 
a  method  of  seasoning  that  is  wholly  successful  under  all 
conditions. 

The  wood,  when  air  seasoned,  is  so  hard  and  refractory  that 


sufficient  penetration  by  pressure  treatment  alone  can  not  be  ob- 
tained to  insure  the  full  protection  of  the  wood  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  make  the  treatment  a  paying  proposition. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  very  early  in  the  treating  of  Pacific 
Coast  timber  that  some  means  of  artificial  seasoning  would  have 
to  he  resorted  to  in  order  to  prepare  the  wood  for  the  reception 
of  the  preservative 

The  first  move  was  to  take  up  the  steaming  and  vacuum 
process;  that  is,  turning  saturated  steam  directly  on  the  timber 
and  raising  the  temperature  to  a  point  to  insure  the  thorough 
heating  of  the  interior  wood  and  the  vaporizing  of  all  sap. 
moisture,  etc.  The  writer  used  to  think  they  were  vaporizing 
the  wood  itself,  judging  by  the  pitch,  resin,  etc.,  that  came  out 
through  the  drains.  This  was  carried  on  until  the  maximum 
vaporizing  point  was  reached.  A  vacuum  pump  was  then  started, 
heat  being  maintained  in  the  cylinder  by  the  circulation  of  super- 
heated steam  through  the  steam  heater  pipes  in  the  bottom*  of 
the  cylinders.  This  process  was  carried  on  until  the  balance  of 
the  moisture  was  fully  extracted  from  the  cylinder.  In  this 
manner  the  wood  would  take  the  preservative  under  pressure 
very  readily,  but  the  strength  was  so  impaired  as  to  practically 
condemn  it  for  use  in  structures. 

Various  other  schemes  were  tried  out  with  very  little  success 
until  in  1894  John  D.  Isaacs  conceived  the  idea  of  using  a  modi- 
fication of  the  "Honlton  method"  of  seasoning  by  immersing 
the  unseasoned  timber  in  creosote  oil,  using  the  oil  as  a  medium 
for  conveying  the  heat  to  the  timber.  The  temperature  of  the 
oil  is  raised  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  thus  vaporizing 
the  moisture  in  the  wood  and  allowing  it  to  pass  off  through 
vent  pipes  into  condensers  through  which  cold  water  is  circu- 
lated. This  eliminates  the  use  of  a  vacuum  pump.  In  this 
manner,  the  timber  was  dried  or  seasoned  with  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  and  left  in  good  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  pre- 
servative under  pressure.  This  method  of  seasoning  has  been 
carried  on  continuously  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  over  20  years, 
and  although  there  is  some  decrease  in  strength,  the  material  is 
in  much  better  shape  and  lasts  longer  than  that  air  seasoned  or 
steamed. 

At  present  experiments  arc'  being  carried  on  at  St,  Helens, 
Ore.,  at  the  St.  Helens  Creosoting  Co.'s  plant,  under  the  direc- 
tum of  George  K.  Rex,  of  the  Santa  Fc.  on  the  seasoning  of 
10.000  Douglas  fir  ties.  The  ties  were  selected  and  5,000  of 
them  which  were  weighed  were  tagged  and  numbered  so  as  to 
keep  a  record  of  them.  They  were  then  placed  in  water  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1912.  They  were  cribbed  in  piles 
of  about  60  ties,  alt  being  laid  in  one  direction  and  separated  by 
1  in.  strips  nailed  to  the  ties,  their  length  being  parallel  to  the 
current  of  the  running  fresh  water,  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  ties. 

These  ties  were  left  in  the  water  until  about  September  15, 
when  they  were  taken  out  and  re-weighed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed.  They  were  then  placed  in  open  piles 
to  air  season.  When  it  is  found  that  the  tics  arc  sufficiently 
dry  they  will  be  treated  by  the  pressure  process,  without  any 
artificial  seasoning. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  is  to  find  some  process  of 
seasoning  without  the  application  of  heat  which  will  allow  the 
Douglas  fir  to  retain  its  natural  strength  as  much  as  possible 
and  will  not  cause  the  excessive  checking  and  splitting  which 
occurs  when  lumber  of  this  species  of  wood  is  seasoned  in  the 
open  air,  and  will  leave  the  wood  in  condition  to  receive  pre- 
servative treatment.  The  idea  of  putting  the  ties  in  the  water 
was  to  allow  them  to  water  season  so  as  to  wash  out  all  of  the 
saps  3nd  natural  wood  moisture.  By  piling  them  in  open  piles 
the  moisture  that  was  absorbed  during  the  immersion  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  and  it  is  hoped  the  wood  will  not  check  or  split. 
At  this  writing,  November  20.  1912.  the  theory  is  working  out  ad- 
mirably. The  tics  as  yet  show  no  evidence  of  splitting  or  check- 
ing in  anv  manner. 

One  pile  of  the  ties  was  selected  to  be  weighed  every  15  days 
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to  determine  the  rate  of  seasoning.    The  weights  per  tie  and 

per  cu.  ft.  are  shown  in.  the^  following  table. 

•  (  :  :    .  J^gffct  -  _,  . 

Weight  Taking  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight 

Before  from  Oct.  5,  Oct.il,  Nov.  {,  Nov.  21, 

Placed!!.  Water  1912.  1912.  191Z.  1912. 

Water.  Sept.  21, 

1912. 

Total   weight          8.JJK.J  V..WV.0  8.169.0  »,(WS.O  8,0.«,0  S.liS 

Weight  per  lie...      1/07  IM.07  11*  39  116.59  118.2  118.18 

Weight  per  cu.  ft.      38.79  43.73  38.05  37.47  37.99  37.98 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  tics  should  be  treated  in  the 
crcosoting  cylinder  about  November  1,  but  on  account  of  the 
excessively  heavy  and  continuous  rain  for  the  past  month  the 
seasoning  has  been  retarded  and  it  has  now  been  decided  to 
postpone  the  treatment  until  about  February  1,  1913. 

EFFICIENT  HANDLING  OF  TIES  AND  MATERIALS  AT 
TREATING  PLANTS. 

Bv  A.  M.  Smith, 

Superintendent,  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co  ,  Aigi-nli,  Ark. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  method  for  handling  tics 
better  than  hand  labor.  There  are  times  when  we  can  use 
machines  to  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  handling.  While  we 
are  using  the  machines  the  laborers  having  nothing  to  do,  leave, 
and  when  we  cannot  use  the  machines  we  have  no  laborers  and 
the  loss  through  delay  is  greater  than  the  amount  previously 
saved.  For  handling  lumber  and  piling  we  use  traveling  cranes, 
as  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  this  material  comes  to  us  and  is 
loaded  out  in  open  cars.  The  machines  we  use  have  a  lifting 
capacity  of  about  one  ton  at  a  radius  of  35  ft,,  and  can  be  used 
for  light  switching  service  when  necessary.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  switching  with  these  machines  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  We  use  on  the  end  of  the  hoisting  or  lift- 
ing line  two  pairs  of  hooks  of  suitable  size  for  handling  timbers 
an<l  piling,  one  pair  for  piling  with  a  spread  of  about  16  in. 
at  the  points  and  one  pair  for  timbers  and  boards  that  will  open 


to  30  in.  at  the  points. 


smali  lumber  we  use  two  slings. 


made  oi  round  chains,  and  handle  it  in  weights  of  about  one- 
halt  to  one  ton. 

We  handle  piling  one  piece  at  a  time  for  lengths  up  to  60 
ft.  at  the  rate  oi  200  to  400  piles  per  day  with  a  crew  of  fire 
men  to  each  machine.  In  handling  lumber  with  the  same 
machine  and  crew,  the  cost  is  from  10  to  25  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  We  use  six  of  these  machines  at  our  Southern  plants, 
and  frequently  work  part  of  them  both  day  and  night.  For  night 
work,  a  head-light  is  placed  on  the  machine  so  that  the  light 
is  always  under  the  boom. 

PREPARING  TIMBER  FOR  TREATMENT  IN  THE  GULF 
STATES. 

Bv  R.  L.  Allabdyce, 

Superintendent,  International  Creototingft  Construction  Co..  Texarltina.  Tex. 

In  air  seasoning  ties  I  would  require  90  days  as  a  minimum 
and  would  prefer  four  months.  The  ties  should  be  in  open  stack 
and  I  have  found  that  better  results  can  he  obtained  by  stacking 
six  or  seven  on  two  instead  of  on  one  as  the  German  method 
calls  for.  The  stacks  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  feet  apart 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  and  to  give  the  bottoms  of 
the  alleys  a  little  sunlight,  otherwise  the  bottoms  of  the  stacks 
become  damp  and  moldy.  In  stacking  on  both  sides  of  the 
tracks  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stacks  are  directly  oppo- 
site each  other,  making,  if  possible,  a  continuous  alleyway  across 
the  yard,  as  this  insures  a  better  circulation  of  air.  Ties  that 
are  loaded  for  treatment  on  damp  days  or  in  the  early  morning 
should  have  an  initial  vacuum  of  a  half  to  one  hour  before 
treatment,  as  we  have  a  very  heavy  dew  to  contend  with  at 
times.  During  this  period  of  vacuum  the  closed  steam  coils 
should  be  used  lightly  to  heat  the  ties  to  an  even  temperature, 
thus  eliminating  the  dropping  down  of  the  warm  oil  on  cold 
ties. 

In  steam  seasoning  there  is  less  capital  tied  up,  as  the  material 


is  treated  as  it  is  received  in  the  yard,  and  the  cost  is  lowered 
by  eliminating  one  handling.  The  interest  on  the  purchase 
price  of  the  material  that  is  tied  up  for  three  or  four  months 
in  air  seasoning  should  also  be  considered  a  saving  in  the  steam- 
ing method. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  properly  air  season  heavy  ma- 
terials. Caps  or  stringers  of  long  leaf  left  in  stack  for  five  or 
six  months,  unless  protected  with  S  irons,  will  open  up  and 
the  inspector  will  reject  them  on  account  of  season  checks.  The 
cullagc  on  this  class  of  material  is  quite  an  item  to  commercial 
plants  when  the  non-steaming  method  is  used,  for  when  the 
material  is  received  at  the  plant  it  is  up  to  specifications;  six 
months  later  it  is  cull  on  account  oi  season  checks. 

By  steaming  material  that  must  be  treated  green  alt  of  the 
material  is  seasoned  the,  same,  and  it  gets  a  more  even  penetra- 
tion: in  the  noil  steaming  method  some  of  the  material  will 
season  nut  faster  than  others,  and  in  treating  will  absorb  more  of 
the  preservative  than  required,  while  the  slow  seasoning  pieces 
will  not  have  the  required  amount  in  them.  I  have  obtained 
good  results  from  steaming,  and  do  not  know  of  any  disad- 
vantages. 

The  safe  high  temperature  depends  on  the  class  of  material 
that  you  are  treating  as  well  as  its  cross  section.  For  this  rea- 
son it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  factor  of  safety 
unless  you  could  sec  the  material  to  be  treated.  In  this  the 
operator  should  be  governed  by  the  sap  drainage  from  his  retort, 
as  the  flowing  oi  the  sap  is  a  very  important  point  in  governing 
the  steaming  of  the  material  regarding  the  temperature  to  be 
used  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  steaming  period.  At  times 
the  sap  will  almost  stop  flowing,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  slightly  to  facilitate  this  flow. 

OTHER  PAPERS. 

S.  J.  Record  of  the  Vale  School  ot  Forestry  presented  a  paper 
on  sap  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  wood,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  prevailing  theory  that  sap  in  grooving  timber  is  down 
in  winter  and  up  in  summer  is  erroneous.  There  is  more  sap 
in  growing  wood  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  this  presence 
of  sap  is  not  important  in  the  securing  of  sound  timber.  Decay 
dipends  principally  upon  the  presence  of  fungi,  and  the  reasons 
that  summer  cut  woods  decay  more  rapidly  are  that  wood 
seasons  more  rapidly,  causing  checking  and  warping.  The  fungi 
arc  more  active  in  warm  weather  and  the  sap  is  more  conductive 
to  fungi  growth. 

C,  P.  Winslow,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  read  a  paper  on 
the  transmission  of  air  pressure  in  cross  ties.  The  tests  de- 
scribed were  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  on  red 
oak,  soft  maple,  eastern  hemlock  and  douglas  fir  ties.  Pressure 
of  84  lbs.  in  the  cylinder  was  applied  in  one  series  of  tests  and 
vacuums  of  26  in.  in  another.  The  pressure  in  the  interior  of 
the  tics  was  measured  hy  inserting  small  pipes  ending  in  a  small 
air  chamber  in  the  center  of  the  tie.  The  results  obtained  in- 
dicate that  red  oak  transmits  air  most  readily  and  douglas  fir 
is  least  permeable.  Little  difference  was  found  lictwcen  eastern 
hemlock  anil  soft  maple,  the  indication  being  that  the  former  is 
the  more  permeable.  Tests  showed  live  to  ten  minutes  as  suffi- 
cient to  hold  maximum  pressure  or  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  to 
insure  maximum  condition  in  the  ties,  After  successive  appli- 
cations of  pressure,  the  permeability  seemed  to  be  increased. 
After  successive  vacuums  the  opposite  effect  was  noted 

Papers  of  interest  to  o;:r  readers,  but  which  lack  of  space 
prevents  printing  in  this  issue,  will  be  abstracted  in  the  February 
Maintenance  Section.  Among  them  are  the  following:  "Timber 
for  Creosoted  Block  Paving."  by  Harry  G.  Davis,  manager 
paving  department,  Chicago  Crcosoting  Company ;  "Treatment  of 
Douglas  Ftr  with  Creosote  Oil,"  by  G.  A.  Coleman,  Coleman 
Crcosoting  Company :  "Notes  on  Analysis  and  Testing  of  Coal 
Tar  Creosote."  by  L.  B.  Shipley,  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Other  papers  were  presented  on  "The  Care  and  Treatment  of 
Floors."  hy  George  W.  Saums:  "Laying  Wood  Block  Pavc- 
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ment,'*  by  H.  S.  Loud,  chief  engineer,  United  States  Wood  Pre- 
serving Company,  New  York;  "The  Preliminary  Treatment  of 
Timber  to  Insure  a  More  Even  and  Satisfactory  Impregnation 
with  Creosote."  by  David  Allerton.  the  Kettle  River  Company, 
Madison,  111.,  and  "Mow  Nearly  Docs  the  Modern  Yellow  Pine 
Block  Pavement  Approach  to  the  Ideal  Pavement ;  What  Im- 
provements Can  We  Suggest,"  by  H.  L.  Collier;  and  "Mutual 
Interest  of  Railroad  and  Commercial  Companies  in  the  Work 
of  the  Association,"  by  L.  B.  Moses,  Kettle  River  Company. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  Vogelsang's  restaurant  on 
Wednesday  evening. 


ONE-PIECE  COMBINED  RAIL  BRACE  AND 
TIE  PLATE. 


The  one-piece  combined  rail  brace  and  tie  plate  shown  in  the 
photographs  is  made  of  a  *&-in.  flat  steel  plate  bent  and  forged 
to  shape.  The  plate  is  shown  punched  for  screw  spikes,  although 
it  can  be  punched  equally  well  for  the  ordinary  drive  spikes. 
The  lower  part  of  the  upper  portion  is  bent  at  such  an  angle 
that  when  the  screws  are  driven  tight  it  is  in  contact  with  the 


One  Piece  Combined  Rail  Brace  and  Tie  Plate. 


upper  side  of  the  flange  of  the  rail,  while  the  upper  portion  of 
the  brace  supports  the  head  and  web  as  with  the  ordinary 
pattern.  Two  hundred  of  these  braces  have  been  in  use  since 
last  August  on  wyes  connecting  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway 
with  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  at  Butler  street,  and  with 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  at  Wentworth  avenue,  and  on  a  sharp  curve  near 
Western  avenue,  where  they  have  given  satisfactory  service 
and  have  greatly  decreased  the  amount  of  attention  previously 
required.  This  device  has  been  patented  by  Robert  D.  Towns- 
end.  5821  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


Combined  Rail  Brace  and  Tie  Plate  on  Chicago  Junction — 
C.  R.  I.  eV  P.  Wye.  Chicago. 


The  government  has  sued  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  in  the  Federal  court  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  twenty-eight  hour  law,  relative  to  feeding  and  water- 
ing live  stock  in  transit. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hluffton  &  Chicago  has  sued  the  Eric  Railroad 
for  $35,000  damages  on  account  of  the  tearing  up  of  the  tracks 
of  the  C.  B.  &  C,  near  Huntington,  Ind.,  on  January'  12,  for 
which  certain  officers  of  the  Erie  were  arrested. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  announced  that  26  new  experimental 
farms  will  be  established  along  the  lines  of  the  system,  includ- 
ing 15  at  various  points  on  the  Central  of  Georgia.  These  will 
make  a  total  of  27  experimental  farms  on  the  Illinois  Central 
and  30  on  the  Central  of  Georgia. 

The  result  of  the  strike  vote  now  being  taken  by  the  brother- 
hood of  firemen  of  the  eastern  roads  is  not  to  be  made  known 
until  February  10.  In  the  meantime,  representatives  of  the  con- 
ductors' and  the  brakemen's  brotherhoods  are  now  asking  some 
of  the  principal  roads  for  increases  in  pay. 

A  joint  "Safety  First"  meeting  will  be  held  in  Decatur,  III., 
on  the  evening  of  January  25,  by  employees  of  the  Wabash,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Vandalia  and  the  Illinois 
Central.  C.  W.  Egan.  general  claim  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  will  deliver  an  address,  illustrated  by  stercopticon  views. 

Oklahoma  manufacturing  institutions  have  recorded  them- 
selves in  favor  of  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  The  measure 
probably  will  follow  the  Washington  law,  virtually  giving  state 
insurance,  based  upon  the  number  of  dependents  rather  than 
upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  insured. — Manufaclurers'  Sews. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  begun  suit  in  court  against  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fc,  and  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio,  to  collect  penalties  aggregating  $700,000  for  running 
trains  behind  time,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  that  state  under 
which  a  penalty  is  imposed  if  a  passenger  train  is  more  than 
thirty  minutes  late. 

The  first-aid-to-the-injured  car  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society  is  going  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  stopping  at  all  division 
and  terminal  points,  and  employees  are  invited  to  attend  lectures 
and  demonstrations  by  first-aid  experts.  Two  physicians  who 
were  pioneers  in  this  form  of  relief  are  in  charge  of  the  car. 
Men  on  other  railroads  and  in  nearby  manufactories  are  in- 
vited. 

The  anthracite  coal  railroads  have  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  modification  of  the  decree  re- 
cently issued  in  which  the  roads  are  forbidden  to  make  contracts, 
with  coal  operators,  to  buy  their  coal  at  a  percentage  of  the  sell- 
ing price.  The  roads  desire  to  continue  the  65  per  cent,  contracts 
with  those  coal  companies  to  which  lands  have  lwcn  leased  by  the 
railroad  companies. 

Representatives  of  several  commercial  organizations  of 
Omaha.  Neb.,  held  a  conference  with  Vice-president  C.  G.  Burn- 
ham,  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  last  week,  to  protest 
against  the  removal  of  the  auditing  force  from  Omaha  to  new 
office  building  in  Chicago.  It  was  announced  that  the  company 
would  adhere  to  its  decision  to  concentrate  the  statistical  force 
in  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  efficient  management. 

The  principal  railroads  in  Louisiana  have  filed  a  suit  in  court 
to  enjoin  the  state  railroad  commission  from  enforcing  its  order 
requiring  linen  covers  to  be  put  on  the  seats  in  all  passenger 
cars.  The  roads  say  that  to  provide  these  covers  would  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  place,  and  would  involve  a 
constant  large  expense  for  washing  and  care.  The  plush  scats 
used  arc  not  unsanitary  or  uncomfortable,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  linen  covers. 

I  >r  l/.  G  Elmore  has  been  appointed  sanitary  inspector  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  He  is  to  inspect  and  inquire 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  passenger  cars  and  stations,  and 
for  the  present  his  efforts  will  be  concentrated  at  Chicago,  where 
he  will  inspect  all  cars  arriving  at  or  departing  from  the  pas- 
senger terminal.    He  wilt  make  detailed  reports  and  will  hold 
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frequent  conferences  with  the  foremen  of  the  various  coach 
yards  to  suggest  improved  methods. 

A  dock  on  which  is  a  coal  trestle,  at  the  foot  of  Eric  street, 
Buffalo,  occupied  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and 
claimed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  company  of  soldiers  last  Saturday,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  having  been  advised  by  the  attorney-general  that 
the  government  was  the  owner  of  the  property  and  that  the 
railroad  company  was  a  trespasser.  The  land  is  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  litigation  for  many  years. 

An  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  train  leaving  Chicago  on 
December  30,  1912,  received  887  sacks  of  mail  from  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company,  mail  order  merchants,  going  to  postoffices  in 
the  state  of  Kansas.  An  extra  full  baggage  car  was  required 
to  carry  this  merchandise.  While  the  government  receives  its 
full  postage  revenue  from  such  excess  mail,  the  mail  carrying 
railway  does  not  receive  any  compensation  unless  that  amount 
of  mail  was  included  in  the  average  ascertained  at  the  last  quad- 
rennial weighing. 

A  wholesale  flour  dealer  of  New  York  City  is  said  to  have 
secured  SO  carloads — 10,000  barrels— of  flour  from  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  without  having  given  up  the  bill  of  lading,  which, 
according  to  the  way  hill,  the  railroad  agent  should  have  de- 
manded. Having  put  the  flour  in  storage,  the  merchant  at  once 
borrowed  on  it  $28,000;  and  now  he  cannot  be  found.  It  is  said 
that  the  railroad  clerk  who  surrendered  the  flour  without  secur- 
ing the  bill  of  lading  had  also  been  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
bookkeeper  for  the  flour  merchant. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  increased  the  pay  of  shopmen, 
blacksmiths,  machinists,  boilermakers  and  helpers.  The  increase 
affects  the  pay  of  many  hundred  employees.  The  three  prin- 
cipal railroads  centering  in  Boston  have  increased  the  pay  of 
freight  handlers  in  that  city,  said  to  be  about  4,000  men 
altogether.  Men  heretofore  receiving  $2.14  a  day  will  now  re- 
ceive $2.30;  this  for  ten  hours.  The  rate  for  overtime  will  be 
increased  from  30  cents  to  34J4  cents  an  hour.  Certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  working  conditions  also. 

The  federal  court  at  New  York  City  has  appointed  a  new 
grand  jury  to  go  over  the  cases  against  President  Mcllcn,  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  and  Chamberlin,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  men,  together  with  Chairman  Smithers,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  will  be  again  indicted.  The  indictments  reported  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  made  by  a  grand  jury,  one  member  of  which 
lived  in  Xcw  Jersey,  outside  the  district  in  which  the  action  was 
taken,  and  Mr.  Mcllen's  lawyers  have  presented  the  claim  that 
this  fact  invalidated  the  indictment  against  Mcllcn. 

A  committee  representing  locomotive  cngincmen  employed  on 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  has  tiled  a  claim  for  back  pay  at  the  rate 
of  25  cents  an  hour,  in  addition  to  the  scale  they  have  received, 
because  of  the  discovery  that  they  have  been  for  several  months 
running  locomotives  weighing  in  excess  of  215,000  lbs.,  the  weight 
on  which  their  pay  has  been  based.  Since  the  contract  with  the 
engineers  was  signed  in  December,  1911,  the  Alton  has  bought 
a  number  of  heavy  mikado  freight  engines.  Recently  the  weight 
of  the  engines  was  stenciled  as  215,000  lbs.  The  enginemen  now 
demand  25  cents  an  hour  back  pay  for  every  trip  on  which  they 
have  run  an  engine  weighing  215,000  lbs.  or  over,  and  the  com- 
pany is  asked  to  weigh  all  of  the  engines  and  check  up  the  trips. 

George  Dradshaw.  general  safety  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  reports  that  during  the  six  months  ending  No- 
vember, 1912.  the  number  of  employees  killed,  in  all  branches  of 
the  service,  on  all  parts  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Lines.  58. 
was  14  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1911.  a  decrease 
of  19.4  per  cent.  This  decrease  occurred  notwithstanding  a  large 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  roads  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  percentages  of 
persons  injured  in  the  principal  shops  oi  the  companies  for 
three  months  ending  with  November  as  compared  with  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding;  and  at  practically  all  of  the 
shops  there  is  a  large  decrease. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
department  to  be  linown  as  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  safety  and  welfare  of  employees  and  of 


patrons  of  the  company,  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  making 
more  effective  all  efforts  for  safeguarding  persons  and  property. 
Charles  T.  Banks,  special  representative  of  the  third  vice-presi- 
dent, will  be  in  charge  of  the  bureau,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul.  The  superintendent  of  each  division  will  act  as  the  local 
representative  to  whom  employees  are  asked  to  offer  suggestions 
and  report  dangerous  conditions  or  practices.  Employees  are 
requested  to  confer  freely  with  the  superintendent  on  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  prevention  of  injuries  or  accidents,  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  for  work- 
ing conditions  as  they  now  exist. 

If  the  people  of  New  England  want  the  New  England  railroad 
lines  to  give  up  their  steamship  lines  to  New  York  City,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  do  so  and  will  accept  the  best  possible  bid 
I  can  get  for  the  steamship  lines.  The  people  and  shippers 
of  New  England  may  awaken  to  find  that  their  shipping  facili- 
ties and  terminals  thereby  have  been  diminished  and  not  in- 
creased, for  with  the  sale  of  our  steamship  lines  go  half  of  our 
terminals  in  New  York  City,  which  half  can  be  reached  only  by 
steamers.  .  .  .  The  New  England  lines  have  spent  about 
$20,000  in  advertising  from  Maine  to  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis 
to  New  Orleans,  "'Sail  from  Boston,  but  first  sec  New  England," 
and  I  think  it  is  good  advertising  for  the  benefit  of  New  Eng- 
land and  its  railroad  lines  and  tor  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
in  New  England. — C.  S.  Sfellen. 

The  strike  of  the  200  cngincmen  and  firemen  of  the  Bangor 
&  Aroostook,  in  northeastern  Maine,  which  began  January  18, 
is  said  to  have  seriously  crippled  the  freight  service  of  the  road. 
The  company  announced  that  it  would  lie  able  to  continue  busi- 
ness in  spite  of  the  strike;  and  so  far  as  passengers  are  con- 
cerned seems  to  have  done  so  with  considerable  success, 
but  shippers  are  complaining  that  freight  is  seriously  delayed. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  to  the  state  legislature  to  try  to  get 
assistance  in  inducing  the  company  and  the  strikers  to  arbitrate 
the  complaints  of  the  men.  The  strikers  asked  for  the  same 
rates  of  pay  as  those  which  were  granted  recently  by  the  arbi- 
tration board  in  connection  with  the  54  principal  eastern  roads, 
but  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  which  was  not  represented  in  the 
committee  of  54.  replied  that  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rates 
approved  by  the  arbitrators.  At  Boston  this  week  it  was  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  potatoes 
because  of  the  probable  shortage  of  that  commodity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strike. 

Grand  Trunk  Extension*. 

The  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  in  Quebec  and 
eastern  Ontario  are  now  connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  west  of  Winnipeg;  and  a  train  load  of  wheat  was  sent 
cast  on  Decemlwr  27.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  is  not 
yet  completed  for  the  whole  distance,  the  present  connection 
being  made  over  the  Tcmiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario.  The 
T.  &  N.  O.  extends  from  North  Bay  northwestward  to  Cochrane, 
253  miles,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  track  has  just  been  finished 
from  Cochrane  westward.  The  G.  T.  P.  is  now  in  operation 
from  Winnipeg  westward  to  Edson.  which  is  130  miles  west 
of  Edmonton,  and  923  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 


Transportation  Enterprise  In  Texas. 

The  record  of  new  railroad  construction  in  Texas  was  given 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  27.  Of  interest  also 
is  a  record  of  the  extension  of  electric  lines,  as  gathered  by  the 
Comnierei.il  Secretaries  &  Business  Men's  Association  of  that 
state  Interurhan  companies  have  built  and  put  in  operation  85 
miles  and  graded  an  additional  143  miles.  The  new  interurhan 
projects  now  under  course  of  construction  aggregate  445  miles, 
and  there  are  in  operation  in  the  state  267  miles.  Sixty-three 
miles  of  the  new  construction  during  the  year  was  in  North 
Texas,  while  22  miles  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  two  leading  lines  opened  during  the  year  arc  the  lJ.ill.is- 
Waxahachie  and  the  Port  Worth-Cleburne  line.  Both  of  these 
lines  traverse  portions  of  the  most  densely  populated  and  best 
agricultural  sections  of  the  state  and.  as  in  other  states,  the 
electrics  lie  in  sections  which  already  have  the  best  steam  rail- 
way facilities.  But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  the  inter- 
urban  makes  its  appearance  as  a  pioneer  in  transportation.  A 
company  started  there  intends  to  make  a  living  on  the  shipments 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  arc  harvested  in  that  section  the 
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year  round.  This  line  will  connect  the  cities  of  San  Benito, 
Santa  Maria.  Monte  Christo,  Mission  and  Point  Isabel. 

The  following  tabic  show*  the  location  and  length  of  Texas 
intcrurban  lines: 


Dallas  to  Sbrrraan  and  Dctitwn.   76  miles. 

Dallas  to  Fort  Wdfth    J5  mile«. 

Iltltoii  lo  Tempi*   13  milei. 

Hryan  lo  College  Station   6  mile*. 

tlalveMmi  to  Hpu^on   50  mile*. 

Fori  Worth  to  Ocbnnie   X2  mile*. 

Pall.™  lo  Waxahiichie   SI  miles, 

San  Uenito  to  Rio  tirande  Valley   14  milrs. 

Riviera  to  Riviera  Dvacli.   10  mile*. 

Total   .M  m.le,. 


Tex:is  lines  now  operating  motor  car  service  arc  as  follows: 
Texas  ft  Pacific.  Terrell  to  Mineral  Wells;  Texas  Midland.  Ter- 
rell to  Paris;  Gulf.  Colorado  4  Santa  Fe,  Dallas  to  Cleburne; 
Galveston  to  Beaumont ;  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Brownsville 
to  Sam  Fordyce;  Brownsville  to  Mission;  Victoria  to  Bloom- 
ington;  Victoria  to  Port  O'Connor;  Beaumont  to  Houston; 
Sherman  to  Dallas;  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pad  tie,  (Juanah  to 
Paducah;  Quanah  lo  Oklahoma  points. 

A  Kind  Word  for  the  Railroad*. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  woman  with  a  tongue  in 
her  head  need  have  the  least  fear  or  even  apprehension  about 
traveling  alone.  The  big  railroads  are  both  mother  and  father 
to  the  unprotected  female.  In  the  stations  are  cozy  couches  on 
which  the  weary  traveler  can  rest,  and  the  mother  with  a  frelty 
baby  will  be  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  little  crib.  It  is  pos- 
sible almost  to  take  a  bath,  with  the  wonderful  lavatory  facili- 
ties. Towels  and  soap,  individual  equipments  of  sanitary  value, 
can  be  obtained  for  a  nickel  each.  The  matrons  at  the  stations 
are  women  of  refinement  who  watch  over  the  women  travelers 
with  kindly  solicitude.  Argus  like,  they  eye  the  loiterers  or  the 
young  girls  who  regard  the  waiting  rooms  as  good  places  in 
which  to  rouge  and  powder,  until  they  are  gently  but  firmly 
chased  out.— Leslie*  Weekly. 


Fundamental!  of  National  Efficiency. 

I  am  afraid  that  neither  the  public  nor  the  government  is 
awake  to  the  real  state  of  things.  In  our  endeavors  to  control 
corporations  we  too  often  try  to  lessen  their  efficiency  instead 
of  increasing  it.  We  arc  appalled  by  a  railroad  accident,  and 
wc  suggest  that  every  engine  should  have  two  engineers  instead 
of  one.  A  fast  train  runs  off  the  track,  and  a  government 
officer  suggests  that  people  ought  not  to  want  to  travel  so  fast. 
If  these  views  prevail  the  day  of  America's  greatness  is  done. 
A  people  that  believes  in  divided  responsibility  and  waste  of 
time  has  no  future.  For  there  is  competition  between  nations, 
whether  there  be  competition  within  the  nation  or  not.  If  wc 
arc  content  to  take  things  easily,  Germany  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  ahead  of  us.— President  A.  T.  Hartley. 

A  Model  8tatute  Agalnat  Trespassing. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  governors  or  railway  com- 
missions a>t  several  states  that  a  draft  of  an  appropriate  law 
against  trespassing  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  their  con- 
sideration. President  Miller,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
(Juinry,  has  had  drawn  up  a  proposed  statute  to  be  submitted  to 
the  state  authorities.  The  suggested  form  for  the  proposed  law 
is  as  follow  s : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  trespass  by  being  upon, 
going  upon  or  walking  along,  without  right,  any  railroad  track, 
right-of-way  or  station  grounds. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  not  being  a  passenger  or 
employee,  but  a  trespasser,  to  get  on  or  off.  or  to  ride  upon,  any 
railroad  train,  car  or  engine,  or  part  thereof. 

"Any  person  convicted  of  the  violation  of  cither  of  the  preced- 
ing sections  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $10  or 
more  than  $101)  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  both." 

The  requests  for  the  draft  of  such  a  statute  were  elicited  by  a 
letter  Mr.  Miller  addressed  last  year  to  the  governors  of  the 
states  traversed  by  the  Burlington  urging  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion against  trespassing. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Kelatioils  of  Railway  Operation  to 
Legislation  has  issued  a  bulletin  reprinting  a  portion  .,f  the 


address  by  C.  C.  McChord  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission delivered  at  Milwaukee  on  October  1.  last,  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  additional  legislation  against 
trespassing,  and  the  article  published  in  the  RaiJwiy  .la,-  Gazette 
of  December  20,  on  'W  hy  5.000  Trespasser*  are  Killed  Yearly." 


Full  Crew  Law  Proposed  In  llllnol*. 

Some  people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  railroading,  but 
who  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  meddling  with  other  people's  affairs 
have  decided  that  Illinois  should  ha\e  the  "full  crew  law."  In- 
diana  has  one  and  wc  suppose  of  course  Oregon  has  one. 
Oregon  has  everything  that  Kansas  used  to  have  The  term 
"full  crew"  means  that  a  freight  train  shall  have  more  men  con- 
nected with  it  than  arc  necessary  to  operate  it.  It  is  a  plan,  of 
the  union  to  legislate  extra  men  into  jobs.  No  fair  man  who 
has  ever  given  the  matter  consideration  would  maintain  for  a 
moment  that  such  legislation  as  the  "full  crew  law"  is  neces- 
sary in  Illinois.— Manufacturers'  Xeus 

A  Trip  to  the  Panama  Canal.* 

The  services  of  our  civilians  (railroad  men,  by  the  way), 
who  initiated  our  work,  arc  very  cordially  commended  on  the 
isthmus.  After  getting  the  work  started  the  transfer  of  it  to 
the  army  was  no  doubt  a  good  move,  because  it  has  given 
stability  to  the  whole  affair;  the  organization  and  discipline 
arc  splendid.  This  illustrates  the  value  of  appointments  for 
life  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  military  standards  of  con- 
duct, instead  of  the  scattering  of  energy  through  the  tempor- 
izing and  terrorizing  methods  connected  with  governmental 
work  at  home  in  nation,  state,  county  and  city.  The  physical 
work  is  a  much  simpler  problem  than  it  was  for  General  Dodge 
to  build  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1867-1869,  or  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  get  from  New  Jersey  to 
Long  Island  under  the  Hudson  river,  the  East  river  and  New 
York  City,  and  to  build  its  splendid  terminals  in  New  York; 
and  1  ess  difficult  than  to  build  the  subways  in  New  York  City. 

In  computing  the  value  of  what  we  got  for  the  $40,000,000 
we  paid  to  the  French,  our  government  jots  down  the  stock 
of  the  old  and  inadequate  Panama  Railroad  at  $9,000,000, 
which  is  nearly  $200,000  a  mile,  and  wc  arc  spending  about 
$200,000  a  mile  more  to  relocate  and  rebuild  most  of  it.  The 
average  capitalization  of  L'nited  States  railroads  is  about  SCO.OOO 
a  mile.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Panama  Railroad  are  about 
$92,000  a  mile  per  annum-as  against  $11,000  a  mile  average  in 
the  L'nited  Stales.  The  first  class  passenger  rate  is  rive  cents  a 
mile  and  its  average  rate  per  ton  mile  four  cents— as  against  an 
average  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  ton  mile  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  railroad  was  threatened  with  congestion  the 
company  simply  notified  prospective  patrons  that  they  would  not 
take  any  additional  husincss 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  spending  more  every 
year  for  improvements,  additions  and  new  equipment  to  take  care 
of  expanding  business  than  the  whole  expenditure  in  ten  years 
on  the  isthmus.  Two  railroad  companies  alone  have  invested  in 
terminals  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  in  the  last  few  years 
one-half  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal.  The  City  of 
New  York  is  spending  for  a  new  water  supply  about  half  the 
amount  of  the  canal  cost,  and  you  can  see  this  immense  work  in 
a  very  agreeable  motor  trip  from  New  York  City.  Please  under- 
stand that  I  do  not  disparage  the  canal  work  at  all.  It  is  superb. 
To  say  anything  less  would  be  not  only  ungracious  but  unfair. 
It  is  well  to  have  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  also  well  to  have  per- 
spective and  it  is  fruitless  to  travel  if  you  do  not  compare  this 
and  that,  and  assemble  conclusions,  and  so  I  could  not  forget 
that  our  railroads  at  home  also  represent  the  achievements  of  our 
own  countrymen,  who  have  always  hanging  over  them  the  burden 
of  sustaining  their  credit— a  spectre  unheard  of  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

It  is  expectrd  that  the  first  boat  will  be  put  through  the  canal 
about  ScptcmlKT,  1913.  and  that  they  will  be  ready  for  general 
business  about  a  year  later.  I  think  that  the  effect  on  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years,  has  been 
very  much  over-estimated  by  people  all  over  the  countrv.  The 
tonnage  per  annum  which  government  representatives  estimate 
will  go  through  the  canal  for  the  first  few  years  is  far  less  than 
that  which  goes  through  the  Soo  canal  connecting  Lake  Superior 

"From  a  memorainliirn  liy  Frank  Trumbull. 
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with  Lake  Huron;  it  it  not  even  as  much  as  that  now  being 
hauled  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway.  The  canal  will  cost 
about  $375,000,000  and  the  result  of  thai  expenditure  is  placed 
without  money  and  without  price  at  the  disposal  of  our  coast- 
wise commerce— to  compete  with  the  railroads.  Outside  of  any 
question  of  violating  the  integrity  of  our  pledge  to  other  coun- 
tries (concerning  which  Great  Britain  has  already  tiled  a  pro- 
test) the  ordinary  railroad  mind  is.  perhaps,  too  dense  to  perceive 
why  after  giving  the  United  States"  boats  a  monopoly  of  the 
coastwise  commerce  as  against  outsiders,  and  quarantining  the 
canal  against  all  railroad-owned  boats,  we  should  also  pay  the 
owners  of  the  coastwise  commerce  lines  a  rebate.  By  rebate  I 
mean  the  remission  of  tolls.  The  practical  effect  of  this  "special 
privilege"  is.  of  course,  to  increase  the  burden  on  other  commerce, 
or  to  increase  the  deficit  from  year  to  year  in  the  interest  account 
and  maintenance  and  operating  cost  of  the  canal— a  deficit  which 
must  be  made  up  out  of  the  public  purse  by  taxation.  Part  of 
the  latter  is  paid  by  the  railroads  through  the  federal  income 
tax.  and.  indirectly  through  the  protective  tariff,  and  part  by  the 
people  of  States  like  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Montana,  far  away  from 
the  seacoast,  who  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  have  more  railroad 
employees.  Query:  Why  arc  railroads  expected  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  the  canal  not  expected  to  be?  The  interest  and  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  50-mile  canal  will  at  first 
amount  to  at  least  one  dollar  per  ton  of  steamer  contents.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  furnishes  the  equivalent  of  a  canal 
in  the  shape  of  a  highway  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
besides,  carried  the  freight  itself  in  its  own  vehicles  an  average 
distance  of  256  miles  for  $1.04. 


School  Children  Warned. 

The  St.  Louis  8t  San  Francisco  has  addressed  to  school  prin- 
cipals in  every  important  town  in  its  territory,  a  statement 
showing  that  in  the  years  1901  to  1910.  inclusive,  103.452  tres- 
passers were  killed  or  injured  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  13.000  were  under  the  age  of  14  and  20,000 
were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  The  principals  are  re- 
quested, in  the  interest  of  the  physical  welfare  of  their  pupils 
and  for  Iheir  educational  value,  to  read  these  statistics  to  the 
children  with  such  comments  as  the  principals  may  see  lit  to 
make.  and.  if  possible,  to  |>ost  these  figures  in  conspicuous 
places.  It  is  further  suggested,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
children  the  injury  done  to  the  communities  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual victims  and  their  families  and  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  exercise  of  care,  that  the  children  be  requested  to 
write  essays  upon  'Safety  birst"  and  particularly  upon  the 
dangers  of  trespassing  upon  railroad  property,  cither  by  walk- 
ing on  the  track,  playing  in  the  yards,  or  riding  moving  trains. 

Report  on  Irvlngton  Collision. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  the  report  of 
Chief  Inspector  H.  \V.  Bclnap  on  the  butting  collision  between  a 
passenger  train  and  a  freight  which  occurred  on  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Irvington,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis.  ind,  November  13.  about  3  a.  m.,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  11  passengers  and  four  employees  and  the  injury  of  six 
passengers  and  five  employees.  Westbound  passenger  train  No. 
36  ran  over  a  misplaced  switch,  and  into  the  head  of  an  cast- 
In.  und  freight  train  standing  on  a  side  track.  The  principal 
points  in  this  report  arc  given  in  a  condensed  form  in  our  edi- 
torial columns,  The  conclusions  of  the  inspector  are  that  engine- 
man  Yorke.  of  the  freight,  failed  to  close  the  switch  or  to  make 
sure  that  it  had  been  closed;  that  brakeman  Gross  is  equally 
responsible,  he  having  failed  to  sec  that  the  switch  was  closed 
-  and  also  erroneously  stated  that  the  switch  had  been  closed,  when 
asked  about  it.  Yorke  also  exercised  poor  judgment  in  calling 
in  the  flagman  before  the  switch  had  been  closed.  The  con- 
ductor and  both  brake-men  displayed  a  lack  of  alertness  in  not 
relighting  the  switch.    In  conclusion  the  report  says: 

"Measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  provide  that  switch 
lamps  I*  kept  burning  at  night,  and  that  employees  be  required  to 
obey  the  rules  in  the  absence  of  a  switch  light.  In  addition  to 
reporting  switch  lamps  found  not  burning,  any  employee  who 
uses  switches  at  night  on  which  the  lamps  arc  not  burning 
should  be  required  to  light  them. 

"It  cannot  be  considered  safe  practice  to  require  or  permit  a 
train  to  be  operated  over  a  busy  railroad  by  a  crew  all  of  whom 
on  the  head  end  of  the  train  are  inexperienced  or  new  men;  and 


in  all  cases  where  newly  promoted  cngincmen  are  used  an  ex- 
perienced fireman  should  be  furnished. 

"The  tonnage  rating  of  engines  should  be  fixed  so  that  an 
engine  can  haul  a  train  over  the  road  without  being  required 
frequently  to  double  hills.  When  trains  arc  required  frequently 
to  double  hills,  the  attention  of  employees,  anxious  to  make 
reasonable  time  and  to  avoid  delaying  other  trains,  is  diverted 
from  their  usual  duties,  and  ordinary  precautions  are  overlooked. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  are  unusual  opportunities  for 
disastrous  errors  to  occur. 

.  .  Had  automatic  block  signals,  or  any  form  of  signals 
employing  continuous  track  circuits,  been  in  use  the  open  switch 
would  have  been  indicated  by  such  signals  and,  had  they  been 
obeyed,  the  accident  would  have  been  averted." 

The  Railway's  8hare  of  the  Cott  of  Living. 

Secretary  Wilson  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  consumer's 
price  that  goes  to  the  retailer  as  his  compensation  for  delivering 
milk  from  the  railway  station  to  the  residence  of  the  consumer 
is  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  that  received  by  the  railway 
for  carrying  it  from  the  elairy  station  to  the  city.  When  the 
farmer  receives  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  consumer's  price,  the  freight 
charge  on  butter  is  about  live-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
consumer's  price;  on  eggs,  six-tenths  of  1  per  -ent  ;  apples, 
6.8  per  cent.;  beans,  2.4  per  cent.;  potatoes,  7  \  per  rent.;  grain  of 
all  sorts,  38  per  cent.;  bay,  7.9  per  cent.;  cattle  and  hogs.  1.2 
per  cent. ;  live  poultry,  2.2  per  cent. :  wool,  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  These  percentages  given  by  Ibe  Secretary  are  rver- 
ages  for  the  United  States  and,  of  course,  do  not  hold  good  as  to 
all  shipments  of  the  commodities  mentioned,  as  there  would 
necessarily  be  wide  differences  due  to  variations  in  the  distances 
shipped  and  to  other  circumstances.  They  demonstrate,  however, 
that,  generally  speaking,  railway  freight  charges  arc  relatively 
a  small  factor  in  the  margin  between  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  and  that  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  this  margin  goes  to  those  who  handle  the  product* 
after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  carrier  —II'.  W.  Fintry. 

The  Train  Dispatcher*  of  New  York  Harbor. 

|  t-rom  The  Sew  Verb  Sum.  ) 

One  of  the  nuist  serious  things  that  could  happen  to  New 
York  would  be  to  have  the  marine  departments  of  its  rail- 
ways tied  up  for  twenty-four  hours;  it  would  start  a  famine. 
The  railroad  fleet  of  tugs,  lighters,  barges  and  car  floats  num- 
bers more  than  2,000  craft.  They  carry  from  one  land  termin- 
al to  another  about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  freight  that  comes 
into  and  goes  out  of  New  York,  or  10.000  cars  daily.  The 
movements  of  the  units  of  this  fleet  are  as  carefully  timed 
and  regulated  as  the  progress  of  the  trains  that  bring  the 
merchandise  into  the  terminals  at  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and 
Weehawken. 

Most  of  New  York's  daily  supply  of  iood  lauds  at  the 
docks  during  the  night  and  is  distributed  by  breakfast  time. 
One  day  last  winter  when  a  gale  blew  at  from  seventy  to 
ninety  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  time  the  boats  had  a  severe 
time. 

The  tugboats  have  engines  of  from  1.200  to  1,50(1  horse- 
power. The  boilers  carry  a  steam  pressure  of  more  than 
185  lbs.  The  tugs,  car  floats,  steam  lighters  and  other  craft 
that  bustle  about  on  Ibe  water  day  and  night  seem  to  move 
with  as  little  system  as  a  hansom  cab,  but  as  a  matter  of 
lact.  you  i-oiihl  look  at  a  marine  despatehcr'*  sheet  and.  if 
you  knew  bow  to  read  it,  you  could  tell  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  just  where  each  tug  and  each  barge  or  lighter  or  float 
was  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night 

Tin-  murine  despatehcr  has  not  the  same  worries  as  the 
despateher  on  a  single  track  line  ashore.  He  doesn't  have  to 
bother  especially  about  sidings  and  meeting  points.  Hut  he 
has  plenty  to  worry  about  just  the  same.  The  manufacturing 
industries  around  the  harbor  arc  just  as  fussy  about  getting 
their  freight  on  time  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  waiting 
for  it  inland.  All  the  big  railroads  have  their  chief  despatch, 
ers  lucked  away  some  distance  from  the  docks.  Though  the 
rivers  are  out  of  sight  the  chief  despatehcr  carries  their 
courses  in  his  mind's  eye.  and  issues  his  orders  over  the  telc- 
phoin  |o  his  assistants  along  the  docks,  He  can  get  into 
c.niiimiucation  instantly  with  the  road's  general  offices,  with 
all  its  freight  stations  in  the  city  and  with  a  score  or  so  of 
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his  assistant  tug  despatches  at  the  river  ends  of  the  railroad 
•  freight  piers.  The  despatches  in  this  department,  like  all 
other  train  despatches,  work  in  three  tricks  of  eight  hourt 
each.  Night  and  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  their  offices  are 
always  open  and  always  busy. 

The  chief  despatcher  gets  word  from  some  point  a  hun- 
dred miles  inland,  for  instance,  that  ten  carloads  of  apples, 
say,  are  coming  in  a  certain  freight  train.  These  apples  must 
be  at  a  certain  pier  on  the  North  River  by  1  a.  m.  The  ship- 
per and  the  consignee  have  impressed  on  the  general  freight 
agent  that  they  expect  those  apples  to  bring  a  fancy  price 
because  the  market  is  bare.  .  .  Finally  the  train  is  re- 
ported within  a  few  miles  of  the  New  Jersey  terminal.  The 
chief  despatcher  calls  up  one  of  his  assistants  along  the 
waterfront.  He  knows  that  an  especially  swift  and  powerful 
tug  is  due  to  pass  close  to  there  in  a  few  minutes  and  will 
ask  for  orders. 

The  assistant  runs  up  the  signal  lights.  The  night  is  rainy 
and  a  heavy  fog  is  creeping  over  the  river.  A  man  with  a 
megaphone  stands  on  the  pier  end.  Suddenly  he  hears  a 
hoarse  shout  from  somewhere  out  in  the  murk.  It  is  the 
tug  asking  for  orders.  A  moment  more  and  he  sees  the 
shadowy  bulk  a  hundred  feet  away,  steaming  slowly.  He 
megaphones  his  order  to  the  captain  to  go  to  such  and  such 
a  pier.  .  .  .  Only  when  the  tugs  change  crews— the  boats 
themselves  arc  in  service  night  and  day— do  they  tie  up  at 
the  piers.  They  get  all  their  orders  on  the  run,  through 
flags  and  signal  boards  by  day,  through  varicolored  lanterns  by 
night  and  through  the  megaphone  when  the  visible  signals 
will  not  give  complete  enough  instructions.  ...  In  less 
than  live  minutes  from  the  time  the  train  halted  in  the  yard 
the  ten  cars  of  apples  arc  aboard  the  car  float.  In  twenty 
minutes  more  they  are  across  the  North  River  alongside  the 
pier.  .  .  .  When  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  winds 
are  still  the  despatches  can  smoke  their  pipes  tranquilly,  but 
when  fog  or  snow  blots  out  the  shore  lights  and  those  on 
the  water  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  chatter  incessantly 
and  feverishly.  The  men  are  tired  out  when  their  eight- 
hour  trick  is  done. 

The  most  trying  time  that  New  York's  railroad  fleet  ever 
knew  was  one  day  and  night  last  winter,  when  it  had  to 
battle  with  a  hurricane.  Never  before  had  such  a  storm 
been  known  or  had  navigation  been  so  difficult.  For  a  time 
the  wind  blew  at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.  There 
was  no  rest  for  the  men  in  the  boats  or  the  men  ashore  while 
that  storm  lasted.  Moving  the  heavy  floats  across  the  water 
was  slow  and  perilous  work.  The  cakes  of  ice  that  were 
hurled  against  the  river  craft  were  a  foot  thick,  but  the 
gale  tossed  them  about  like  shavings.  It  was  bitter  cold, 
and  the  boats  and  men  were  sheathed  in  ice.  Every  tug  that 
the  railroads  had  was  pressed  into  service  and  toiled  under 
a  full  head  of  steam.  New  York's  day's  rations  were  landed 
at  her  water  gates  at  the  usual  hours  between  midnight  and 
morning.  The  general  public  was  not  aware  that  anything 
unusual  had  been  done,  but  the  railroad  men,  from  the  general 
managers  in  their  offices  down  to  the  stokers  with  aching 
backs  and  tired  eyes,  agreed  that  that  bit  of  work  was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  marine  railroading.  New  York  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth  as  regards  both  fuel  and  food. 

Firemen's  Wages. 

Railroad  officers  arc  generally  willing  to  concede  that  the  fire- 
men's work  has  been  largely  increased  in  recent  years  :  but  in 
many  instances  the  railroads  have  already  voluntarily  increased 
the  pav  since  the  introduction  ni  Mikado  locomotives.  In  some 
cases  tiremcn  arc  relieved  at  75  miles,  while  at  the  same  time 
drawing  pay  for  100  miles.  On  another  road  firemen's  wages  on 
Mikado  locomotives  have  been  advanced  to  $3.25  per  day,  where 
formerly  thev  were  $2'>5  on  all  engines.  The  chief  of  the  fire- 
men's brotherhood,  however,  objects  to  any  arrangement  whereby 
a  fireman  is  relieved  at  75  miles  in  the  middle  of  a  division  of 
perhaps  150  miles  in  length  on  the  reasoning  that  it  deprives  a 
man  of  an  opportunity  for  making  overtime.  He.  therefore,  de- 
mands two  firemen  to' lighten  the  work,  for  which  he  expects  the 
railroads  to  pay  them  two  full  days'  wages.  The  railroads  can- 
nut  sec  any  reason  in  this.  .  .    .....     .     "  ' 

"The  whole  question,"  said  one  general  manager,  is  simply 
one  of  unionism  versus  right  or  equity.    Carter  wants  two  fire- 


men on  all  heavy  engines  because  it  will  increase  the  membership 
of  his  organization.  The  trainmen's  organizations  have  been  in- 
strumental in  enacting  the  full  crew  bill  because  it  adds  another 
member  to  their  organization  for  each  train.  Neither  of  these 
organizations  will  allow  the  extra  man  on  the  train  to  serve  as  • 
general  utility  man.  The  railroads  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  full  crew  bill  requirements  if  the  extra  man  could  be  utilized 
to  help  the  fireman,  or  if  the  extra  firemen  at  times  could  help 
the  train  crew.  But  the  men's  duties  have  to  be  defined  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  which  union  they  are 
eligible  to  join. 

"The  railroads  would  be  willing  to  put  a  day  laborer  on  all 
locomotives  to  relieve  the  firemen.  It  takes  no  particular  in- 
telligence to  shovel  coal.  Again  the  unions  will  not  permit  this. 
The  extra  man  on  the  engine  must  be  a  firemen  and  draw  a  fire- 
man's wages.  We  general  managers  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  our  authority  begins.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
where  it  ends."— Wall  Street  Journal. 


American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers  was  held  on  January  14,  in  New  York.  Prof.  George 
F.  Swain,  of  Harvard  University,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  Education.  The  address  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
in  which  Rudolph  Ifcring,  General  C.  A.  Bingham,  Prof.  Gardner 
F.  Williams  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Frank  J.  Sprague  took 
parts. 


National  Railway  Appliances  Association. 

All  railway  officers  who  would  be  interested  in  the  exhibits 
will  this  year  receive  a  special  invitation  in  the  form  of  the  asso- 
ciation's year  book,  published  this  year  for  the  first  time,  X.0O0 
copies  of  which  will  be  distributed  among  all  classes  of  raitway 
officers,  and  not  3.000  copies,  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue. 


Railway   Supply   Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  assignment  of  space  for  the  exhibits  which  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' conventions  at  Atlantic  City  next  June,  will  take  place  on 
February  14  and  not  on  February  11,  as  mentioned  in  last  week's 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The  foliomne  list  gnes  names  of  secretaries  dales  of  next  or  regular 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


Aim  Brake  Association. — K.  M.  NcllU.  53  Stale  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Con- 
vention. May  6  9,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Amnr»  Association  or  Demi  erace  Orrtcns. — A.  G.  Thompson.  Bo»- 
ton.  Mass, 

American  Association  or  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agrnts. — W.  C. 
Hop*,  New  York. 

American  Association  or  Freight  Agents.    R,  O.  Wells,  Ea«t  St.  Louis, 

III.    Annual  meeting.  June  17-20.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
AacirriN   Asjociatiun  or  Railroad  Sceerintexdents. — E.  II.  Harman, 

Sl    I.ouia,  Mo,;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  Scmemhcr. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association.— II.  C.  Donccker,  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York. 

Aur.mli a*   KiEcimc  Railway  Manl  iaciirerees'  Assoc. — George  Keegan, 

165  Broadway,  New  Yolk.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elcc.  Ry.  Asm*. 
A  merican  Railway  Association.—  W.  1".  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Neat  meeting.  May  21,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Bviiding  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  * 

N.  W,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23,  1913.  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Engineering   Association.— E.    II.    Friich,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    Convention.  March  If  20,  1913.  Chicago. 
American  Railway  M>me«  Mechanics'  Assoc  i.vrios.  —  J.  \V.  Taylor,  old 

Colony  budding.  Chicago.  Convention.  June  11-13,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Aasoctation. — A.  R.  Davis.  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon.  Ga. 
American  Society  roa  Testing  Materials.- Prof.  E.  Marburg,  Lnivrrsity 

of  l'ennsvlvama,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 
American  SmuV.iy  or  Civil  Engineers.— C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W.  57th  St..  • 

New  York:  IaI  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  Awglg*.  New  York. 
American  Society  or  Knc.inee.minc,  Contractors. — J.  R..  YWnilingrr,  13 

Park  Row.  New  York:  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
American  Society  or  Mlciiaxical  Engineers.— Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 

39th  S:„  New  York.  ....  _    _   „  ... 

American  \Vc-  d  Preservers'  Association.    K  J.  Angler,  B.  &  O.,  B»Hv 

AsmciTtion  'or  American  Railway  AcrorxriNo  OrriCEJS.^.  C.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting.  May  23.  Atlantic 
City  N  1 

AssociATi M  or  Railway  Claim  Agents —I.  R.  MeSherry.  C  ft  E.  L,  Cfci- 
Nc\t  meeting.  May,  1913,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Association  or  Railway  Klectrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andrruceiti.  C.  ft 
N.  W.   Ry.,  Chicago.     Senii-gnnual  meeting.  June,   1913,  Atlantic 

»—  "ATION^.Y  k,VU.WAV  TgLtoEAHI  SLrMiN«iJ<M»i».r-P.   <V.  Di«.  112 
\Yc*t  Adams  Si  .  Chiogo:  annual.  May  20,  1!>IJ,  M .  LOwK,  Mo. 
atiox  or  Teanekhtation  and  C»»  Accenting  Of  II I  IBS  I  n  F. 
Conard,  75  Church  Si..  New  York. 


Associatiox 
Cowrd 
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Bmtx.i  ano  Bciloinc,  SirpLY  Men's  Association.    H.  A.  Neally,  Joseph 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Meeting  with  American 

Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian   Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk   Ry.,  .Montreal, 

Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  lune,  July  and  Aug..  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Exgixeebs-  -  Clement  H.  Mcl-eod.  413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal,  O/ue. ;  Thursday,  Montreal. 
Cab  Fobembx's  Association  op  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841   North  50lh 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Cextbal  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Nought.  "J 5  Liberty  St.,  New   York;  2d 

Thilrs.  in  lan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  ExcmuaV  Society  or  St.  Pail— L.  S.  Pomrroy,  Old  Stale  Capitol 

building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 

Sc|Mcmber,  St.  Paul, 
tv  .umi'  Society  or  PrxxtYLVAXiA.    K.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg. 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrishurg,  Pa. 
Engixeep*'  Society  or  Westebn  Pennsylvania— E.  K.  Hile«,  »0i  Fulton 

building.  Pittsburgh:  1st  and  Jd  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Fationr  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor.   Richmond,   Va.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

CiENEBAL   SCPEFINTBNDEXTs'   ASSOCIATION    OF   CHICAGO. —  E.    S.    Koller,  226 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed,  preceding  3d  Thurs..  Chicago. 
Ixtebxational  Railway  Ci.xcbess,    Executive  Committee,  II.  rue  de  Lou- 

vain,  Hrusselis.  Belgium.    Convention,  1915.  Berlin. 
Intffxational  Railway  Fuel  Association— C.  0.  Hall.  922  McLortnick 

buihling,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May,  191  J.  Chicago. 
Ixtebxatioxal    Railway    Genfbal    Fobemen  ■    Association.— H  m.  Hall, 

Chicago  &  North  Western,  Escanaba.  Mich.     Next  convention.  July 

22  25  Chicago. 

Ixtebxational  Rmlboad  Ma  si  fx  Blacessiitiis'  Association.— A.  L.  Wood- 
Ohio.    Annual_mecting,  August  IS,  Richmond.  Va. 


Maintenance  OF  "Way   Masteb   Paintifs'   Association   or  tuf  United 
Statu  and  Canada.— W.  C.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton,  Pa. 


Maatfb  Boilix  MaeefV  Association.— Harry  D.  Votight,  95  Liberty  St., 

New  York,    Convention.  May  26-29.  1013.  Chicago. 
Mastu  Cab  IR'ildui'  Asfoclation.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building. 


New  York.    Convention.  May  26-2?,_19J  3.  Chicago. 

on,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  Ci ' 
otive  Pain  tees'  Aaaoc.  or 
_  M..  Reading.  Mass.  Ann 
9  12.  Ottawa,  Can. 


Convention,  June  1618,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
.  Cai  and  Locomotive  Pain  Teas'  Aaaoc.  or  V.  S.  AND 
A.  P.  Dane.  n.  tt  M.,  Reading,  Moss.    Annual  meeting. 


National  Railway  Appliance*'  Assoc—  Bruce  V.  Crandall.  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 
New  England  Railboad  Club.— G.  H.  Franer,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July.  Aug.  and  Sept..  Boston. 
Niw  YciBF.  Railfoad  Cll-f.— H.  L>.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Augu«t.  New  York. 
Nobtmebn  Railfoad  Clcp.-C.  f..  Kennedy.  C,  M.  &  St.  P..  Dululh,  Minn.; 

4lh  Saturday,  Huluth. 
Peofia  Association  op  Railfoad  Officee*.  — M.  W.  Rotchiord.  Union  Sta 

tion,  Peoria,  111. ;  2d  Tuesday. 
Railfoad  Cll-b  or  Kansa6  Cirv. — C.  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  Cily. 
Railway  Rvsixess  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  2  Rector  St  ,  New 

York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  Llcceraber,  1913,  New  York. 
Railway  Club  or  Pittsbcboh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa. ;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Elfctbical  SuprLY  Man  u pactl-bebees'  Assoc. — J.  Scribner,  1021 
Monadnock  Block.  Chicago.     Meetings,  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Eire.  Engrs. 
Railway  Gafoexinu  Association.— J.  S.   Buttcrticld,  l>e's  Summit.  Mo. 

Next  meeting,  August  12-15,  Nashville,  Torn. 
Railway  Development  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Southern, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 
March  17,  Chicago;  June  1011,  New  York,  convention,  October  14, 
Nashville.  Tcnn. 

Railway  Stofexcepees'  Association.  -J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Cotlinwood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  19  21,  Chicago. 
Railway  St  rrLv  Manufactiffbs'  Assoc.    J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Railway  Tit,  and  Tel.  Appliance  Assoc, — W.  E.  Harkness,  284  Pearl  St., 
New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg,  Sups. 
moxd  Railboad  Cuijb.— F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 
except  June,  Tuly  and  August. 
Roadmastefs'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Association. — L.  C.  Ryan.  G  4 

N.  W-,  Sterling.  111.    Convention.  September  8-12,  1913,  Chicago. 
St.  Loria  Railway  Cll'b. — B.  W.  Kraucnthal,  Cmon  Station,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Fridar  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Sicnai.  Appliance  Association.— F.  VV.  Edmonds  JtujS  Park  Ave-,  New 
York.    Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  op  Railway  Financial  OrricEBJ.    C.  Nyquist.  La  Salic  St.  station, 
Chicago. 

Sol-thebn  Association  of  Cab  Sebvice  Officees.— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  & 
W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Soithefx  &  S..IIHWESTFFN  Railway  Clus.  A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thur-..  Jan.,  March.  May.  July.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tbanspobtation  Cub. — J.  G.  Macombcr,  ttm' 
ledo,  Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo, 

Teace 


Spice  Co.,  To- 


^ppIy7f^,atio^W;  CKidd,  R.mapo  Iron  Works.  Hillburn. 
«.  Y.     Meeting  with  Roadmasters1  and  Ma.i.tcnancc  of  Way  Asao 


Teaffic  Club  op  Chicago.- -Guy  S.   McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
""  cago. 

E. — C  A.  Swope,  290  Rroad»ay,  New  York; 


meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 
Teaffic  CUTI  of  New  Yoag.— C.  A.  S 


Tuesday  in  month. 
TEArric  Cllf  of  PiTtsntacii 

ing*  monthly^  Pittsburgh. 
Teaffic  Club  or  St.  1-ot-is. — A.  F.  Versen,  Mercanlile  Library 
St.   Louis.  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday 
October  to  May. 

Tbaix  Despatches*'  Association  op  Amfbica.— J.  F.  Maekie,  7042  Stewart 

A»c  ,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Tbanspoftatiox  Cll-f  or  Blpfalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  fiist  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Tban bpoetatign  Cu  b  of  Detboit.-— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S..  Detroit, 

Mich.;  meetings  monthly. 
Tbaveiinc.  Enuineebs'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  II,  R.. 

East  Buffalo.  N.  \'.    Annual  meeting,  August.  1913,  Chicago. 
ITtaj*  Society  or  Engineebs. — R.  B.  Ketchuni.  University  of  Utah,  Salt 

Ijke  City,  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
Westebn  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  II.  Rosevcar,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win 

nipeg.  Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 
Westebn  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  Jd 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
Westebn  Scarry  or  Engineebs.— J.  H.  Watder,  1735  Monadnock  block. 

Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minnesuta  senate  prohibit- 
ing railways  from  making  lower  rates  per  mile  for  mileage 
tickets  than  for  regular  tickets. 

George  J.  Charlton,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Western  Passenger  Association. 

Professor  P.  G.  Holdcn,  director  of  agricultural  extension  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  addressed  the  Traflic  Club 
of  Chicago  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  on  the  subject 
of  "Greater  Efficiency  in  Agricultural  Production." 

The  Lehigh  Valley  reports  that  the  quantity  of  milk  carried 
in  the  cars  of  that  road  to  New  York  City  during  the  year  1912 
was  considerably  larger  than  in  1911,  the  total  number  of  cans 
being  1,821,522,  an  increase  of  60.864  cars.  The  volume  of  this 
traffic  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Xational  Industrial^  Traffic  League^has  established  pcr- 

building.  D.  B.  Chindblom,  who  has  been  assistant  to  H.  C. 
Barlow,  traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  league,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  office. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  Demurrage 
Bureau,  held  at  Peoria,  on  January  14,  a  resolution  was  passed 
recommending  an  increase  in  demurrage  rates  in  Illinois  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  increased  car  efficiency  by  reducing 
undue  detention  of  cars  by  shippers.  William  Rotchford,  of 
Peoria,  was  re-elected  manager. 

For  seven  days— from  January  25  to  February1  1— the  Texas  & 
Pacific  will  run  an  agricultural  inspection  train  starting  at  Port 
Allen,  La.,  and  stopping  at  nineteen  of  the  largest  towns  on  the 
road  in  Louisiana.  The  lectures  will  be  managed  by  the  Loui- 
siana State  University,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  bureau  of  Farm  Demonstration. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Suez  canal  shows  that  during  the 
year  1912  the  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  was 
5,3/3.  and  the  receipts  135.720,000  francs  ($27,145,000),  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of  404  vessels,  and  an  increase 
in  receipts  of  1.710.000  francs.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  the  rate  of  toll  charged  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  has  been  reduced  to  b'A  francs  per  ton. 

Representatives  of  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  held  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  shippers  for  several  days  last 
week  at  Chicago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  differences  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  tariff  advancing  many  of  the  transcontinental 
freight  rates  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  commission.  An 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  large  majority  of  the  disputed  points. 

The  Chesapeake  Steamship  Company  is  building  two  new 
steamers  fur  its  line  between  Baltimore,  lid*  and  West  Point, 
Va.,  and  when  these  are  finished,  trips  will  be  made  every  day 
between  these  two  places.  In  connection  with  the  expected  in- 
crease in  traffic,  the  Southern  Railway  is  making  extensive  im- 
provements on  its  track  between  Richmond  and  West  Point, 
replacing  with  heavier  rails  all  of  the  old  54-lb.  and  60-lb.  rails 
now  in  use. 

The  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  reports 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  freight  carried  on  the  canals  of 
the  state  during  the  past  year  was  2,606,116  tons,  which  was 
about  500,000  tons  less  than  in  1911.  Of  the  tonnage  during  the 
past  year,  only  about  one-fifth  was  through  freight.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  using  the  canals  is  diminishing  and  seems  likely  to 
continue  to  diminish  until  the  completion  of  the  barge  canal, 
when  larger  vessels  can  be  used. 

The  Local  Freight  Agents'  Association  of  Chicago  has  issued 
a  circular  addressed  to  shippers,  calling  attention  to  the  large 
amount  of  losses  to  shippers  and  railways  through  damage  to 
freight  because  of  improper  packing  and  marking,  and  the  use 
of  inadequate  containers.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce has  organized  a  special  committee,  including  representa- 
tives ..f  railways,  transfer  companies  and  shippers,  to  make  an 
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invalidation  of  the  subject  and  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  any 
condition  which  requires  preventive  measure*. 

Representatives  of  the  principal  commercial  associations  of 
Illinois  have  adopted  resolutions  expressing  an  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  Railroad  «:  Warehouse  Commission  in 
bringing  about  harmony  between  the  railways  and  shippers,  and 
expressing  the  wish  that  if  the  board  cannot  be  re-appointed  by 
the  incoming  Democratic  administration  the  new  board  to  be 
appointed  will  emulate  the  example  which  has  been  set.  The 
resolutions  were  signed  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, Wholesale  Grocers  Exchange,  Business  Men'*  I-eaguc  of 
St.  Louis,  Bloomington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manufacturers' 
&  Shippers'  Association  of  Rockford,  Peoria  Commercial  Club, 
Quincy  Freight  Bureau,  and  several  large  corporations,  and  were 
concurred  in  hy  the  Illinois  Freight  Committee  representing  the 
railways. 

As  a  result  of  the  protest  of  several  business  men's  associa- 
tions on  account  of  the  increase  in  single  trip  suburban  fares  on 
the  Illinois  Central  in  Chicago  to  two  cents  a  mile  on  January  1. 
the  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago  has  submitted  an  opinion  that 
the  city  has  the  power  to  regulate  suburban  fares  on  steam  roads 
within  the  city  limits.  On  Saturday.  January  18,  representatives 
of  the  protesting  organizations  appeared  liefore  a  meeting  of  the 
local  transportation  committee  of  the  city  council,  which  ap- 
pointed two  sub-committees,  one  consisting  of  three  aldermen 
and  six  business  men  to  negotiate  with  the  Illinois  Central  for  a 
restoration  of  the  old  fares,  and  the  other  a  committee  of  alder- 
men to  investigate  suburban  rates  on  all  roads  entering  the  city 
with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  prcscrilung  maximum 
rates.  John  G.  Drennan.  district  attorney,  represented  the  Ill- 
inois Central  at  the  meeting  and  contended  that  the  city  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  railroad  rates,  which  arc  tixed  by  the  state. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  speakers  for  the  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Chicago,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  January  2tf,  will 
be  as  follows:  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  John  II.  At  wood  and 
Wilbur  D.  Nesbit.  George  A.  Blair,  general  traffic  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Sc  Alton,  will  act  as  toastmaster. 


Traffic  Club  of  New  York. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New 
York,  which  was  held  on  January  21,  instead  of  January  28, 
Franklin  Matthews  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Panama, 
Its  Canal  and  Romantic  History. 

^ "  ♦ 
Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  Car  Location, 
bulletin  No.  1-A,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  location  of  freight  c;ir  equipment  by  groups 
on  November  30,  together  with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the 
same  date. 


Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Relations  Between 
Railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
the  statistical  bulletin  No.  136,  covering  car  balance  and  per- 
formance for  September,  1912,  says : 

The  miles  per  car  per  day  for  September  was  24.4,  an  increase 
of  .1  over  August.  1912.  This  figure  for  September.  1911.  was 
23.8 

Ton  miles  per  car  per  day  was  396  in  September,  1912,  com- 
pared with  385  in  August,  1912;  this  is  an  increase  of  7.61  per 
cent,  over  the  figure  for  September,  1911,  which  was  368. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  was  53  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  56  per  cent,  in  August.  This  figure  for  September, 
1911.  was  64  per  cent. 

There  is  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  percentage  of 
loaded  car  mileage,  compared  with  August,  1912.  This  figure 
for  September,  1911,  was  71.2  per  cent. 

The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  were  $273.  compared 
with  S2.60  in  August.  There  is  an  increase  oi  6.23  per  cent, 
over  the  earnings  for  September.  1911,  which  were  $2.57. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  car  balance  and  per- 
formance in  the  month  covered  by  the  report  and  the  diagram 
shows  car  earnings  and  car  mileage  and  different  car  perform- 
ance figures  monthly  from  July,  1907. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  decided  that  all  bridge  companies  whose 
bridges  are  used  by  interstate  carriers  shall  maRe  owners'  reports 
to  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  10  until  May 
10  an  item  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  which  advances  from  $3  to  $5  per  car  the  switching 
charge  at  Faribault,  Minn. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January'  18  un- 
til July  18.  the  supplements  to  certain  tariffs,  which  advance 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  grain  between  points  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  and  Chicago  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January'  4  until 
May  3  certain  items  in  supplements  to  Leland's  tariff,  which 
advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
points  in  Louisiana  to  points  in  Texas. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  4  until 
May  3  certain  items  in  tariffs,  which  advance  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  tin  plate  and  sheet  metal  from  eastern  shipping 
points  to  points  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  other  destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  11  until 
July  11  certain  schedules  in  certain  tariffs,  which  contain  ad- 
vances in  rates  for  the  transportation  of  newsprint  paper  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  to  various  points  in  the  I'nitcd  States. 


New 
England. 

Total  Cat»  Owned   8S.5-'« 

Home  Curs  on  Home  Road-.   39.302 

Home  Car*  on  Foreign  Ron. I.. .  .  .  .  .  46,224 

Foreign  Cars  0:1  Hume  Koai!«   dtf,04R 

Tut.il  Car»  un  Line   1(17,350 

V.xtt*  oi  Deficiency   21.824 

Surplua    ,1411 

Shortage   2.160 

Shop  Cars  - 

Home  Cart  in  Home  Shop*   5,1.19 

Foreign  Can  in  Home  Shops   1. 849 

Total  Can  in  Shop.   7.188 

Per  Cent,  tn  Total  Car*  Owned  - 

Home  Cars  on  Home  Kuad*   45  95 

Total  Cars  on  Line   122.25 

Home  (art  in  Home  Shop"   6.24 

Foreign  Can  in  Home  Shop.   1.64 

Total  Car*  in  Shop,   ,\H$ 


VY..N.I., 

Del.,  Md  . 
Eastern 

Pa. 
669.835 
323.877 
345.  J00 
.12.1, 2.10 

wr.io? 

•22.070 
2.770 


('»«  L'.KMIM   ON  Novt-Mtu  30.  1912. 


Ohio.Ind..  Va.. 
Mich..      W  Va 


Western  No.  Ac  So. 


26,794 
7.7S5 


r 

276.072 
76,505 
199.055 
1 11.401 

26?,96« 
•7,514 
284 
9.300 

11.304 
5,823 


Carolina. 
200.313 

90.339 
109.974 

84,4*8 

174.827 
•25.486 
1.280 
8.778 

9.778 

2.196 


34.579       17,127       1  1,974 


4S  .3- 
96,32 
4,00 
1.16 

J.H. 


27.71 
96.S4 
4  49 

2.31 

~.»0 


45.10 
S7.24 
4.91 
1.10 

6  01 


■  v..  Term., 

liiwa. 

Mont., 

Kar*.. 

Tcxai. 

Oregon, 

'  >W. 

Ill  . 

Wvo.. 

Colo  . 

Ta.. 

l.laho, 

Cana- 

Ala,. 

«„„ 

Neb., 

Ok!a.. 

New 

N.c. 

dian 

Cirnnd 

<Ja..  l'ta. 

Minn. 

Dakolas. 

Mo.,  Ark. 

Mexico. 

Cal..  Aril. 

[.■net. 

Total. 

lftJ.UO 

457.512 

16.54* 

105.964 

79.626 

131,626 

115,388 

2.251.541 

66.4S8 

273.492 

3,951 

41.454 

10,  WW 

65.815 

78.891 

1.071.014 

96.434 

1S2.328 

12.5V8 

64.045 

18.642 

65.576 

36,497 

1.176.673 

»o.28; 

217. 10S 

12.938 

54.058 

38.188 

79.477 

61.487 

1.210.740 

146.775 

490,600 

16.8K9 

9J.J12 

49.08S 

145.262 

140,378 

2.281.754 

•16.147 

34.780 

340 

•9,987 

19.546 

13.871 

24,990 

34.067 

388 

6,862 

672 

2.317 

2.014 

K.713 

537 

26.135 

8,373 

7.279 

412 

4,182 

1.978 

4.623 

8.807 

62.536 

8.333 

23.217 

366 

4.9  J  2 

1.079 

4.176 

1.772 

97,240 
32.436 

2,352 

6,742 

564 

1.430 

1,360 

2.695 

140 

10,6*5 

29.459 

930 

6.362 

_  2,479 

7.071 

1.862 

129.676 

40  76 

59.7* 

23.(17 

.19. 1  2 

3679 

50.00 

68.37 

47.57 

SO  .75 

107.23 

102.115 

87.41 

165  70 

110  17 

121  6* 

100.96 

$.11 

5-11 

2.22 

4.67 

3.0| 

.1.40 

3.84 

4.53 

1,44 

I.3K 

3  43 

1.1  = 

4  97 

2  10 

.31 

1.51 

C.---5 

t,  4'l 

5,6? 

6~oi 

8.83 

3  50 

604 

'Denote*  deficiency. 
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The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  8  until 
July  8  certain  schedules  of  the  tariff  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  which  made  changes  in  the  rules  governing  the  con- 
centration and  re-shipment  of  cotton  and  cotton  linters  at  Mem- 
phis. Tcnn 

The  commission  has  vacated  its  order  of  suspension  in  the 
proceeding,  which  involved  advances  in  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  cotton  timers  from  points  in  Texas  to  points  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  The  carriers  have  now  withdrawn  the 
advanced  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  IS  until  May  15 
schedules  in  certain  tariffs  which  advance  from  50  cents  per  net 
ton  to  60  cents  per  net  ton  rates  for  the  transportation  of  cement 
in  carloads  from  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  other  points  to  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J,  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  10  until  March 
31  an  item  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  which  cancels  joint  rates  with  the  Chicago,  Zeigler 
&  Gulf  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  oil  and  its  products 
from  Whiting.  Ind..  to  Zeigler,  111. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  8  until  May  8, 
certain  schedules  in  the  tariff  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which 
advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  soft  coal  and  soft  coal 
briquettes  from  southern  Illinois  mines  to  stations  on  the  Gould 
Southwestern  Railway  in  Arkansas. 

The  commission  has  vacated  as  of  January  28  its  order  of 
suspension  in  the  proceeding  in  which  the  original  order  sus- 
pended advances  in  class  rates  from  stations  on  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  to  Topcka  and  Lawrence,  Kansas.  The  carriers  have 
withdrawn  the  proposed  advances  and  restored  the  former  rates. 

The  commission  has  vacated  the  suspension  order  in  the  pro- 
ceeding which  involved  advances  in  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  cottonseed  from  points  in  Oklahoma  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  other  points.  The  carriers  have  filed  tariffs  which  withdraw 
the  advances  under  suspension  and  restore  the  rates  formerly 
in  effect. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  21  until  May  21 
an  item  in  the  tariff  of  the  Southern  Pacific  which  advances 
from  50  cents  per  ton  to  $1.30  per  ton  the  rate  on  oranges  in 
carloads  from  Folsom,  Cal..  to  Brighton,  Cal.  This  local  rate 
is  used  in  combination  with  the  rate  from  Brighton  to  make  a 
through  rate  to  the  interstate  points. 

The  commission  has  vacated  the  suspension  order  entered  in 
the  proceeding  which  involved  advances  in  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mixed  shipments  of  hav.  rice  straw,  straw,  grain 
and  grain  products  between  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  and  points  in 
Arkansas.  The  carriers  have  withdrawn  the  advances  under 
suspension  and  restored  the  previous  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  15  until  March 
31  items  in  certain  tariffs  which  advance  export  rates  on  lumber 
and  articles  taking  the  same  rates  in  carloads  from  Alexandria, 
I  .a.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  7  to  9  cents  per  100  lbs,,  and 
it  has  also  advanced  the  lumber  rates  from  points  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  St.  I-ouis,  Mo.,  and  other  points  in 
Illinois. 

The  commission  has  vacated  the  suspension  of  tariffs  involved 
in  the  proceeding  which  rclalcd  to  new  regulations  and  prac- 
tices governing  the  handling  of  hay  and  straw  at  the  Thirty- 
third  Street  station  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
and  at  the  Thirty-sixth  Street  station  of  the  West  Shore,  in  New 
York.  The  carriers  have  filed  tariffs  which  restore  the  old 
regulations  and  practices,  and  the  commission  has  therefore 
vacated  the  proceeding. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  15  until  March 
25  supplement  1  to  Heck's  tariff,  which  advances  the  rate  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  from  western  points  to  stations 
in  Rhode  Island  on  the  line  of  the  Rhode  Island  company. 
Heretofore  points  on  that  line  have  taken  the  Boston  rate  basis. 
The  suspended  tariff  provides  for  application  to  points  on  this 
line  of  arbitrarics  above  the  Boston  rate  basis,  ranging  from 
3  to  8  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  several  classes  oi  freight. 

The  commission  bar  suspended  from  Jsnuarv  IT  until  May  10 
a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  The 


present  tariffs  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  provide  for  refrig- 
eration of  shipments  of  strawberries  between  points  on  its  line, 
including  transportation  from  southwestern  Missouri  points  to 
Topcka,  Kan.,  of  shipments  of  10,000  lbs.  or  more.  The  sus- 
pended supplement  withdraws  the  privilege  as  to  lots  of  10.000 
lbs.  and  provides  for  refrigeration  only  on  carload  lots. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  April  30  certain  items 
in  Countiss'  tariff  which  provide  for  cancellation  of  an  existing 
route  on  class  and  commodity  freight  including  lumber  and 
fruit  from  points  west  of  Huntington,  Ore.,  via  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  in  connection 
with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy;  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  or  the  Missouri  Pacific 
from  points  in  Oregon  via  Denver  or  Pullman  to  eastern  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  1  until  May  1, 
an  item  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, which  eliminates  the  present  milling-in-transit  privileges 
on  com  milled  or  mixed  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  and  destined  to 
stations  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  effect  of  the  item  which 
has  been  suspended  would  be  to  require  payment  of  local  rates 
into  and  out  of  Oneonta  on  corn  milled  at  that  point  and 
destined  to  Boston  &  Maine  stations  instead  of  the  existing 
joint  through  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  Boston  &  Maine 
stations.  On  the  traffic  involved  this  would  result  in  advances 
ranging  from  6  to  13  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  21  until  May 
21  certain  items  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Illinois 
Central  which  canceled  joint  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
lumber  from  points  in  Mississippi  on  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island 
Railroad  and  New  Orleans  Great  Northern  Railroad  to  trunk 
line  territory.  leaving  combination  rates  to  apply.  The  existing 
rates  from  points  on  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  and  New  Orleans 
Great  Northern  are  33  cents  to  New  York.  31  cents  to  Phila- 
delphia and  30  cents  to  Baltimore.  The  application  of  a  com- 
bination of  local  rates  would  result  in  an  advance  of  50  cents 
to  the  points  named  and  in  similar  advances  to-other  points  in 
trunk  line  territory. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  make  a  general 
investigation  of  the  telephone  business  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
considered  the  question  of  proceeding  against  the  telephone  com- 
panies under  the  anti-trust  law,  but  has  decided  not  to  do  so; 
and  he  has  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  facts 
which  he  has  gathered.  The  attorney-general  says  that  there 
arc  about  20.000  independent  telephone  companies  in  the  coun- 
try, operating  about  4,000,000  telephones ;  this  in  addition  to  the 
4.500,000  instruments  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company.  Independent  companies  have  asked  the  department 
of  justice  to  proceed  against  the  American  company,  but  the 
attorney-general  seems  to  have  found  no  cause  for  taking  such 
action. 

Reparation  Awarded. 

Lafayette  Taylor  v.  Norfolk  6-  Western.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Harlan: 

The  former  rate  of  $l_20  a  ton  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  the  Thacker  and  Kcnova  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia 
to  Rardcn,  Ohio,  was  found  to  have  been  unreasonable,  and 
reparation  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  subsequently  estab- 
lished rate  of  $1.  The  latter  rate,  also  complained  of  as  un- 
reasonable, was  found  not  to  have  been  excessive.  (25  I.  C.  C, 
613.) 


Elevator  Deciaiont. 

In  (he  mailer  of  Keystone  Elevator  Company.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Lone: 

The  commission  ordered  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  cease 
and  desist  from  leasing  the  elevator  property  located  at  North 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  the  Keystone  Elevator  S:  Warehouse  Com- 
pany so  long  as  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  arc  owners  wholly 
or  in  part  of  the  property  passing  through  this  elevator,  and 
also  lo  cease  from  paying  any  allowance  for  terminal  services 
to  this  elevator  company  upon  any  property  passing  through 
the  elevator  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to*  any  stockholder  of 
said  elevator  company,  unless  such  railroad's  published  tariffs 
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shall  at  the  same  time  offer  such  allowance  to  all  other  shippers 
using  said  or  any  other  elevator  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
(25  I.  C.  C,  618.) 


Empty  Barrel  Rates  Increased. 

Classification  of  Empty  Barrels.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Lane: 

The  advance  objected  to  is  change  in  the  rating  of  empty 
light  cooperage  barrels  in  carloads  in  southern  classification 
from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  The  commission  found  that  the  car- 
riers have  justified  the  proposed  advance,  and  the  order  of 
suspension  will  be  vacated.    (25  I.  C.  C,  641.) 


Grain  Rates  Unreasonable. 

Wichita  Board  of  Trade  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

The  complainant  asks  that  the  joint  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products  from  points  in  Kansas  on  the  Union  Pacific  to  points 
in  Texas  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  and  via  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  be  reduced  to  the  basis  of  rates 
prescribed  by  the  commission  in  Farmers,  Merchants  &  Ship- 
pers Club  v.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  12  I.  C.  C,  351,  to  apply  on  grain 
from  points  in  Kansas  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  to  points  in  Texas.  The 
commission  found  that  the  present  case  is  not  controlled  by 
the  case  cited.  The  rates  attacked,  however,  are  found  to  be 
unreasonable  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  rates  made  on  the  basis 
prescribed  in  the  above  case  with  an  arbitrary  added  to  allow 
for  a  two-line  haul.  The  carriers  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  publish  and  file  such  rates.  No  order  will  be  entered  at 
this  time.    (25  I.  C.  C,  625.) 


8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Commission  has  investi- 
gated the  freight  rates  on  coal  from  the  Clearfield  region  to 
Lancaster,  and  to  points  between  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  and 
recommends  that  they  do  not  exceed  $1.40  per  gross  ton. 

The  Nebraska  Railway  Commission,  in  its  annual  report, 
recommends  legislation  extending  the  commission's  power  to 
include  the  awarding  of  reparation  in  cases  where  rates  are 
found  to  be  excessive  or  discriminatory,  to  provide  that  no  new 
tariff  or  freight  classification  may  be  made  effective  until  ap- 
proved by  the  commission,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
shippers,  railway  officials  or  employees  guilty  of  false  billing  of 
freight. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Oregon  railroad  commission  recom- 
mends legislation  giving  the  commission  power  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend 
proposed  advances  in  rates  pending  an  investigation,  and  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  to  sustain  the  reasonableness  of  such  rates 
upon  the  carriers.  The  commission  also  repeats  its  previous 
recommendation  for  legislation  giving  the  commission  power  to 
regulate  the  issuance  of  securities  of  public  service  corporations 
and  asks  authority  to  prevent  the  construction  of  grade  cross- 
ings. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, reports  that  shippers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  the  fruit 
district  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  deal  unfairly  with  the  railroads. 
Delays  in  shipments  are  numerous.  Market  conditions  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  are  uncertain  and  the  prices  arc  constantly 
changing,  so  that  the  situation  fluctuates  with  great  violence 
from  day  to  day.  The  inability  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars 
results  in  what  is  usually  termed  "car  shortage" ;  but  a 
thorough  investigation  was  made  during  the  past  ship- 
ping season,  and  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  number 
of  shippers  seem  to  think  that  they  had  the  right  to  use  cars 
as  warehouses  for  any  length  of  time  they  might  sec  fit.  The 
commission  tefls  them  that  this  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  rail- 
road, but  a  greater  wrong  to  other  shippers,  who  arc  thereby 
deprived  of  cars.  The  commission  has  frequently  remonstrated 
with  shippers,  but  the  practice  continues.  During  the  month  of 
November,  the  commission  found  122  cases  where  cars  were 
held  for  periods  of  from  5  to  25  days  idle  upon  sidetracks,  and 
gives  a  Hst  of  these  in  full  in  its  report.  It  has  also  discovered 
9  cases  in  September,  23  in  October,  and  30  in  December. 


COURT  NEWS. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  January  18,  the  grand 
jury  reported  indictments  against  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  for 
violation  of  the  law  in  the  transportation  of  coal  from  Bricc- 
ville  and  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn,,  to  Helena,  Ga.  The  coal  came 
from  points  on  the  Southern  Railway,  and  the  government 
charges  that  it  was  billed  through  on  a  joint  rate  to  points  be- 
yond where  it  was  actually  unloaded;  so  that  the  Seaboard  se- 
cured a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  paid  for  transportation 
when  it  should  have  received  little  or  nothing. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Boston  the  grand  jury  has  returned 
two  indictments  against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
for  illegal  transportation  of  milk  from  points  in  Connecticut 
to  Boston.  The  company  is  charged  with  carrying  milk  cheaper 
for  certain  shippers  than  for  others.  The  officers  of  the  road 
say  that  the  indictments  are  based  on  a  question  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  of  tariffs  which  have  been  in  effect  ten 
years;  also  that  the  practice  now  complained  of  has  been  open 
and  uniform  during  this  time.  The  alleged  offenses  took  place 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
its  general  agent,  Frank  P.  Dwyer,  have  been  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  Section  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  theatrical  companies  from 
Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Toronto.  The  indict- 
ment charges  that  by  means  of  a  contract  which  ostensibly  was 
for  advertising  in  the  programs  of  theaters  rates  for  transporta- 
tion of  theatrical  companies  were  unreasonably  reduced.  The 
contract  for  the  season  of  1910-1911  called  for  monthly  payments 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  of  $300,  a  sum  grossly  in  excess  of  the  true 
value,  the  amount  of  which  was  reached  by  deducting  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  mile  from  the  regular  published  rate.  The 
facts  in  this  case  are  similar  to  indictments  recently  returned  in 
Chicago  against  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  upon  which  a  plea 
of  guilty  was  entered  and  a  fine  of  $40,000  paid  by  the  carriers. 

Commerce  Court  Overruled. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  decision  by  Jus- 
tice Lamar,  in  the  case  involving  rates  on  freight  from  New 
Orleans  to  certain  cities  in  Alabama,  ordered  reduced  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  sustained  the  Commerce 
Court  in  its  opinion  that  the  court  may  consider  the  question 
whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  commission  has  called  for,  secured 
or  heard  the  evidence  with  due  care  and  fulness;  but  holds  that 
in  this  case  the  Commerce  Court  was  wrong  in  deciding  that  the 
commission  had  neglected  material  evidence.  The  government 
attempted  to  establish  in  the  commission  a  right  to  make  rates 
without  substantial  evidence  being  presented  at  a  hearing  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  rates  about  to  be  replaced.  The 
court  decided  that  in  making  rates  the  commission  could  not 
rely  on  information  gathered  in  investigations  by  itself,  but  must 
base  them  on  evidence  presented  at  a  hearing  where  the  railroads 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  side.  Justice  Lamar 
quoted  the  government's  contention  that  the  Hepburn  law  in 
providing  that  rates  should  be  set  aside  if,  after  a  hearing,  the 
commission  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  charge  was  unrea- 
sonable, meant  that  the  commission's  findings  as  to  unreasonable- 
ness of  rates  were  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts ;  and  in 
reply  pciintcd  to  that  clause  in  the  law  which  required  a  "full 
hearing"  to  be  accorded.  The  universal  course  of  decisions  in 
this  country  is  that  an  administrative  order  by  the  government 
is  void  if  issued  without  a  hearing,  or  if  the  hearing  was  inade- 
quate or  unfair.  On  the  government's  further  contention  that 
Congress  required  the  commission  to  obtain  information  to  en- 
able it  to  perform  its  duties,  and  that,  therefore,  when  it  issued 
an  order,  it  was  presumed  to  have  obtained  information  to  sup- 
port its  findings.  Justice  Lamar  said : 

"Such  a  construction  would  nullify  the  right  to  a  hearing,  for 
manifestly  there  is  no  hearing  when  the  party  does  not  know 
what  evidence  is  offered  or  considered,  or  is  not  givert  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test,  or  explain,  or  repudiate  it.  The  information 
gathered  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  instituting  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  law  and  for  many  other,  purposes,  but  is  not 
available  as  such  in  cases  where  the  parties  are  entitled  to  a 
luaring." 
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iftathtuuj  <®tiicere. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

H.  V.  Wallace  has  been  appointed  co-rcceivcr  with  the  Con- 
tinental Trust  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  of  the  Denver.  Laramie 
&  Northwestern,  in  place  of  Marshall  D.  Smith,  resigned 

C.  A.  Goodnow,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Puget  Sound,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at 
Giicago. 

Tilghman  B.  Koons,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  May  29, 
1852,  at  Treichlers,  Pa. 
He  began  railway  work 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna   &    Western  in 

1872,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1873  went  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  as  clerk 
in  the  general  freight 
agent's  office,  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  remaining 
with  that  road  until 
1879,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health. 
In  the  later  part  of  1880 
he  went  to  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  as  soliciting 
freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Elmira.  N 
Y.  From  1887  to  1898 
he  was  successively  gen- 
eral agent,  division 
freight  agent  and  divi- 
sion freight  and  passen- 
ger agent,  with  office  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  In  September,  1898, 
he  was  made  general  freight  agent  at  New  York,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1902,  was  appointed  freight  traffic  manager,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  recent  election  as  vice-president  and  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  same  road.  Mr.  Koons  has  been  in  the 
continuous  service  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past 
33  years. 

George  L.  Peck,  who,  on  January  I.  became  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as  already  noted  in  these  columns, 
was  born  July  10.  1858, 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.    He  began 
railway  work  in  June, 

1873,  with  the  North- 
western Ohio,  now  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  and  from  July, 
1876,  to  February,  1881, 
was  chief  train  des- 
patcher  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  at  Toledo, 
Ohio.  He  was  then  un- 
til December  of  that 
year  a  train  despatchcr 
for  the  Columbus.  Hock- 
ing Valley  &  Toledo, 
and  was  chief  train 
despatchcr  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  at  Toledo 
from  the  latter  date 
until  March.  1882.  when 
he  became  trainmaster  ^  L  Peck. 
of  the  Toledo  division. 

In  April.  1894,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Rich- 
mond division,  and  in  January,  1896.  was  transferred  to  the 
siiperiiuetxleiu)    •:  the   Pittsburgh  division     Mr.  Pick  WM  a;>- 
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pointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Southwest  System,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  January  I.  1901.  and  in 
June  of  that  year  became  general  manager  of  all  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
elected  fifth  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  transportation  de- 
partment, as  above  mentioned. 

Percy  R.  Todd,  vice-president  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook, 
with  office  at  Bangor,  Me.,  has  been  elected  president,  succeeding 
Arthur  Holland,  resigned.  Mr.  Holland  remains  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  board. 

Walter  E.  Hackctt  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Kalamazoo  &  Saginaw,  the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix,  the 
Detroit  Terminal  Railroad  and  the  Toledo  Terminal  Railroad, 
and  has  also  been  appointed  local  treasurer  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Toronto.  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  and  the  Detroit  River 
Tunnel  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeed- 
ing John  F..  Griffiths,  deceased. 

Operating  Officers. 

Y.  M.  Martin  has  resigned  as  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Waco,  Tex.,  to  engage  in  business  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

W.  D.  Danley  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  trans- 
portation department  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with 
headquarters  at  Springfield,  III.,  effective  January  13. 

C.  E.  Cate  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Sonora  division  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  head- 
quarters at  Empalme.  Sonora,  Mex.,  succeeding  C.  J.  Anderson, 
promoted. 

Frank  M.  Lucore,  assistant  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  of  the  Sunset-Central  Lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  in  charge  of 
distribution  of  equip- 
ment, with  headquarters 
at  Houston,  Tex.  Mr. 
Lucore  was  born  April 
12,  1869,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common 
schools  of  Nebraska.  He 
began  railway  service  in 
1888  as  a  clerk  in  the  car 
accountant's  office  of  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri 
River,  and  was  subse- 
quently to  January,  1898, 
chief  clerk  in  the  same 
office.  He  was  then  act- 
ing car  accountant  until 
June,  1899,  when  he  was 
made  car  accountant  of 
that  road.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assisting  car  ac- 
countant of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  on  July  1,  1903.  where  he  remained  until  he  became 
assistant  to  the  general  agent  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation in  the  spring  of  1907.  Thi-.  position  he  now  leaves  to 
go  to  the  Sunset-Central  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  above 
noted. 

C.  S.  Ruttle,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Al- 
pena, has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  and  will  con- 
tinue as  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Bay  City,  Mich.  A.  C.  McDanicl.  auditor  and  car  accountant, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  also,  with  office  at  Bay  City. 

Mott  Sawyer,  superintendent  of  the  Bcllingham  Bay  &  British 
Columbia  at  Bcllingham,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Columbia  division  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Maiden,  Wash.,  the  former 
road  having  been  purchased  bv  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul. 

S.  H.  Charles,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas 
at   Parsons.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
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Oklahoma  district,  with  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
to  succeed  \V.  E.  Brown,  resigned.  Mr.  Charles  is  succeeded 
as  trainmaster  by  C.  I.  Evans,  road  foreman  of  engines  at 
Parsons.    Effective  January  IS. 

A.  B.  Kamsdcll.  superintendent  of  the  St.  I.ouis  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Eldon,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Kansas  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Herington.  Kan.,  succeeding  G.  W.  Rourke,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Illinois  division,  with  headquarters  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  in  place  of  H.  L.  Reed,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Ramsdell. 

William  Boas  Wood,  who  recently  became  superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  division  of  the  Northwest  System  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  Alle-  . 
gheny.  Pa.,  was  born  September  11,  1876,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
He  attended  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  from  1894  to  1897, 
and  began  railway  work  in  October  of  the  latter  year  in  the 
chief  engineer's  office  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis.  On  September  1,  1899,  he  was  made  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  and  on  January  1,  1901,  was 
appointed  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Cincinnati 
&  Muskingum  Valley,  remaining  in  that  position  six  months, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  in  a  similar  capacity.  Mr. 
Wood  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  di- 
vision of  the  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  on 
July  1,  1903,  and  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland, 
Akron  &  Columbus  on  January  1,  1906.  Six  years  later  he 
again  returned  to  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  as  superintendent,  which  office  he  held 
when  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  division,  as  noted  above. 

John  Joseph  McCullough,  whose  appointment  as  division 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Seattle   Wash.,   has   been   announced   in   these  columns, 

was  born  June  17,  1871, 
at  De  Soto,  III.  He  at- 
tended the  common 
schools  from  1878  to 
1885  and  began  railway 
work  in  May.  1888,  as 
freight  brakeman  on 
the  Illinois  Central. 
Four  months  later  he 
went  to  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  a 
similar  capacity  and 
was  promoted  to  freight 
conductor  in  1891,  leav- 
ing in  1894  to  go  with 
the  Great  Northern  in 
yard  service  at  Superior, 
V  Wis.,  and  Duluth.  Minn. 

He  was  made  general 
yardmaster  of  the  Lake 
terminals  in  1896,  re- 
signing in  September, 
1900,  to  become  gen- 
eral yardmaster  of  the 
Erie  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  and  three  months  later  was  trans- 
ferred t<>  the  eastern  terminals  as  general  yardmaster  and 
trainmaster,  where  he  remained  until  1906.  He  was  tlit-n 
emploved  bv  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at 
Minneapolis  as  yardmaster.  and  in  November.  1907,  became 
connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  as  general  yardmaster  at 
Billings.  Mont  In  June.  1908,  he  was  made  assistant  train- 
master on  the  Rocky  mountain  division;  three  months  after- 
wards became  senior  trainmaster  on  the  Montana  division  at 
Livingston.  Mont.,  and  in  April.  1910,  was  promoted  to  in- 
spector of  terminals  of  the  entire  system,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Puget  Sound  di- 
vision, as  above  noted. 

The  Western  Mnrvland  announces  changes  in  superintendents' 
territories  as  follows:  C  A.  Stciner,  with  office  at  Cumber- 
land. Md..  is  now  in  charge  of  all  territory  west  of  George's 


Creek  Junction,  Md..  and  of  the  first  and  second  districts  south 
of  Knobmount,  W.  Va. ;  F.  L.  Brendel,  with  office  at  Baltimore. 
Md.,  is  in  charge  of  all  territory  east  of  Edgemont,  including 
the  Baltimore  terminal,  and  H.  H.  Berry,  with  office  at  llagers- 
t<mn.  is  now  in  charge  of  all  territory  west  of  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  up  to  and  including  the  switch  at  George's  Creek  Junction. 
Traffic  Officers. 

E.  F.  Tillman  has  been  appointed  general  live  stock  agent 
of  the  Frisco  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  assistant  to  Vice-President  J.  M.  Johnson  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Henry'  Edwards  Pierpont,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  that  road,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective 

January  15.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Cht- 


J.  1.  McCullouirh. 
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cago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  in  1883  as  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  oc- 
cupied various  positions 
in  the  station  and  au- 
diting departments,  in- 
cluding the  position  of 
freight  agent  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  until  1893, 
when  he  became  division 
freight  and  passenger 
agent  at  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
He  remained  in  that  po- 
sition until  January  1, 
1896.  when  he  was  made 
assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at 
Chicago.  He  filled  the 
latter  office  ten  years, 
being  advanced  to  gen- 
eral freight  agent  on 
January  1,  1906,  from 
which  position  he  is  now 
promoted  to  that  of  freight  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

W.  M.  Coble  has  been  appointed  soliciting  agent  of  the 
Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah,  with  office  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
R.  E  Phillips,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  re- 
signed, and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

N.  J.  Ferguson,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Quebec.  Montreal  <fc  Southern,  with  office  at  Montreal.  Uue.,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal,  succeeding  D.  1.  Roberts,  resigned. 

Gay  W.  Norman,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
M.  J.  Corcoran,  resigned,  and  W.  M.  Lewis  succeeds  Mr. 
Norman. 

Thomas  Grayson  Smiley,  who  has  been  appointed  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Western  Maryland,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore.  Md.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  bom  on  May  26.  1864.  at  Baltimore.  He  was  educated  at 
Knapp's  Institute.  Baltimore,  and  began  railway  work  on  March 
1,  18H).  as  a  messenger  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  He  has  since  seen  service  in  the  freight  traffic 
department  of  that  and  other  roads,  including  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo,  now  the  Hocking  Valley;  the  Cleve- 
land. Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  I-ouis;  the  Ohio  Southern,  now 
a  part  of  the  Detroit.  Toledo  &  Ironton,  and  the  Western  Mary- 
land. In  the  early  part  of  1907.  he  was  promoted  from  freight 
tariff  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  to  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  made  general 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  ap|Kiintment  as  freight  traffie  manager,  as 
above  noted. 

O.  S.  Leu  is.  division  freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
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to  succeed  VV.  C.  McLaughlin,  who  has  been  appointed  freight 
tariff  agent  of  that  road  and  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  office  at  Cincinnati,  in  place  of  J.  \V.  Allison,  who  succeeds 
Archibald  Fries  as  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  at  Cincinnati.  Edward  Hart,  Jr.,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  both  roads  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
western  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  former  office 
is  abolished.  P.  D.  Freer  succeeds  O.  S.  Lewis  as  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Frederic  A.  Miller,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  January  15. 
Mr.  Miller  was  born 
April  10,  1858.  at  Har- 
ford, Pa.,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  August, 
1874,  with  the  Cairo  & 
Vincennes,  now  a  part  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  filling  the  posi- 
tions of  cashier  and 
ticket  seller  at  Cairo, 
111.,  and  freight  and 
ticket  agent  and  clerk 
in  the  general  freight  and 
passenger  office  until 
1878,  when  he  was  made 
general  passenger  agent 
of  that  road.  He  re- 
signed in  1882.  and  for 
one  year  was  union 
ticket  agent  of  the  Wa- 
bash, St.  Louis  &  Pacific, 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern, 
and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 

at  Cairo.  Mr.  Miller  then  went  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  as  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  department.  Two 
years  later  he  was  made  general  agent  at  Chicago,  and  from 
1887  to  October,  1900.  he  was  assistant  general  passenger  agent. 
He  was  then  appointed  general  passenger  agent,  and  now  be- 
comes passenger  traffic  manager,  as  noted  above,  having  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service  with  the  St.  Paul  road. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

George  \V.  Robb,  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific, has  transferred  his  office  and  staff  from  Rivers,  Man.,  to 
Transcona,  Man. 

A.  L.  Grandy,  division  engineer  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Benjamin  T.  Payne  has  been  appointed  general  bonus  super- 
visor of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc,  with  office  at  Topcka. 
Kan.,  effective  February  1,  succeeding  John  Eplcr. 

J.  O.  Ely,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  at 
Knoxvillc,  Tcnn.,  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Eastern  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

W.  A.  Hawlcy  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Eric  &  Ashtabula  division  of  the  Northwest  System  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  succeeding  W.  R.  Hillary,  promoted. 

D.  Patterson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas  City.  Mexico 
&  Orient,  with  headquarters  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  will  hereafter 
handle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  motive  power  and  car 
departments,  and  the  office  of  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  departments  heretofore  held  by  Fred  Merts- 
hrimer  is  abolished. 

E.  F.  McCrea,  division  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  division 
of  the  Southwest  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Cleve- 
land   &    Pittsburgh  division,    Northwest  System,  with  hcad- 
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quarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  E.  G.  Johnston,  assistant  engineer, 
Southwest  System,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  division  engineer,  of  the  Eastern  division,  Northwest 
System,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  P.  Prcndcrgast,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  1885,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  shops 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
pursued  a  technical  course  while  employed  at  Pittsburgh  ami 
Voungstown.  Ohio,  later  becoming  gang  foreman  in  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  shops  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  then  machine 
shop  foreman  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  he  also  served  as 
roundhouse  foreman.  He  was  later  made  general  foreman  of 
locomotive  and  car  repairs  and  then  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.  He  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Riverside  shops  at  Baltimore,  and  on  January  1.  1910, 
became  master  mechanic  at  the  Mount  Clare  shops.  Baltimore. 
On  November  16,  1910,  he  became  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  May,  1912,  his  authority  was  extended  over  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 


OBITUARY. 


I.  T.  Preston,  general  agent  of  the  Frisco  Lines  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  died  on  January  14. 

Earl  P.  Douglas,  formerly  agent  of  the  Star  Union  Line 
at  Des  Moines,  la.,  died  in  that  city  on  January  19,  aged  76 
years. 

F.  G.  Hudson,  general  attorney  for  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  with  headquarters 
at  Monroe,  Li,  died  on  January  17,  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

George  W.  Parker,  general  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  in  that  city  on  January  19.  He  had  been 
in  railway  service  since  1862,  when  he  was  made  district  at- 
torney in  Illinois  for  the  St  Louis,  Alton  &  Tcrre  Haute.  He 
was  subsequently  general  counsel,  vice-president,  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  from 
1885  to  1890,  president  of  that  road.  Later  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Between  1869  and  1874  he  built 
the  St.  Louis  &  Cairo  Short  Line,  which  was  sold  to  the  Illinois 
Central  in  1896.  In  1886  and  1887  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association. 

William  Greene  Raoul,  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  rail- 
road business  in  Georgia  and  in  Mexico,  died  on  January  19,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Raoul  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  in  June,  1880.  and  from  January,  1883,  until 
January'.  1887,  was  president  of  the  same  company.  From 
April,  1887,  to  April,  1904,  he  was  president  of  the  Mexican 
National  and  of  the  Texas  Mexican,  and  also  of  the  National 
Railroad  of  Mexico.  Prior  to  1880  he  had  been  successively  as- 
sistant roadmaster,  roadmaster,  superintendent,  and  general 
superintendent  on  railroads  in  Georgia.  He  was  for  a  time 
president  of  the  Atlantic  &  Birmingham. 

John  Thomas  Wann,  formerly  auditor  of  the  Erie,  died  at 
his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  January  12,  at  the  age  of  75. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast,  and  began  railway  work  in  1871  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  now  a 
part  of  the  Erie.  From  1872  to  1874  he  was  secretary  to  vice- 
president,  ami  then  for  six  years  was  secretary  to  receiver  of 
the  same  road.  Upon  reorganization  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  in  1880,  Mr.  Wann  remained  with  General  Devereaux, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
&  Indianapolis,  with  general  offices  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  secretary  of  that  company  up  to  February'.  1890.  when  he 
returned  to  the  A.  &  G.  W.  (the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  & 
Ohio)  as  auditor.  In  November,  1895,  he  was  appointed  au- 
ditor of  the  reorganized  Eric  Railroad  Company,  and  went  to 
New  York.  He  was  the  chief  accounting  officer  of  the  Eric  up 
to  his  resignation  in  the  fall  of  1902,  from  active  business.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  character,  of  dignified,  though  affable  man- 
ners, and  of  wide  acquaintance  with  the  leading  railroad  men 
of  his  time. 
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Equipment  anb  ^npplte  &. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


P.  Welsh,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  making  inquiries  for  1  loco- 
motive. 

Mitsui  &  Company,  New  York,  arc  making  inquiries  for  3 
locomotives 

The  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  has  ordered  I  locomotive 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  have  ordered  40  consolida- 
tion locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  IS 
passenger  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
and  10  switching  lcomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Corpo- 
ration. The  consolidation  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with 
superheaters,  will  have  26  in.  x  28  in.  cylinders.  62  in.  driving 
wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh  254,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Northern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  6  postal  cars. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  in  the  market  for 
four  all  steel  passenger  coaches. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
500  gondola  cars.    This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Dull'th,  Missabe  &  Northern  has  ordered  1,000  freight 
cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  Si  Foundry  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  ordered  2.000 
freight  cars  from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  Dulith  &  Iron  Range  has  ordered  800  steel  ore  cars 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  and  200  ore  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  mentioned  in  the  Rail- 
way Agt  Gazelle  of  January  17,  as  being  in  the  market  for  from 
500  to  2.000  freight  cars,  is  not  in  the  market  for  any  freight 
equipment  at  the  present  time. 


IRON  AND  8TEEL. 


The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  ordered  1,100  tons  of  steel  from 
the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  ordered  1X150  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  250  tons  of 
structural  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 


SIGNALING. 


The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission  has  ordered 
the  installation  of  an  interlocking  plant  at  Chcektowaga,  where 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Eric  are  crossed  by  the  International 
(electric)  railway.  The  International  is  required  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  installation,  maintenance  and  operation.  It 
appears  that  the  International  is  bound  by  a  contract  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  to  install  crossing  protection  upon  demand  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  L.  V.  This  demand  was  made  and  a 
plant  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000.  which  cost 
was  paid  by  the  International.  After  the  construction  of  this 
plant,  and  when  it  was  about  ready  to  be  put  in  use,  it  was 
inspected  by  the  electric  railroad  inspector  of  the  commission, 
who  pronounced  the  same  dangerous  to  operate  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  the  tracks  of  the  Eric;  the  situation  being  such 
that  a  car  moving  south  and  crossing  the  Eric  tracks  might 
be  halted  by  the  derail  so  that  the  rear  end  of  the  car  would 
remain  upon  the  Eric  tracks,  thereby  exposing  it  to  being  run 
into  by  a  passing  train  of  the  Erie.  The  result  was  that  the 
signals  were  not  put  in  use.  The  commission  is  now  satisfied 
fltaf  the  inte^lodtiiig  should  be  hwtalled  no  as  to  include  in  its 
operation  the  crossing  of  the  Erie. 


Supply  (Trade  JCeai*. 

Harry  Lowman,  formerly  with  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  entered  the 
sales  department  of  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company. 

The  Epping-Carpcnter  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  pumping  machinery,  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  131 
State  street.  Boston.  Mass.,  in  charge  of  James  J.  Hart,  for- 
merly with  the  International  Steam  Pump  Company  and  the 
Warren  Steam  Pump  Company. 

W.  W.  Talbert  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  of  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  in  the  central  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  M.  Vanderstuis. 
J.  F".  Talbert  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  construction 
for  the  central  district,  succeeding  W.  W.  Talbert 

The  annual  convention  of  the  sales  and  factory  organizations 
of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Toot  Company,  was  held  at  the  show 
rooms  of  the  company,  1337  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
on  January  9,  10  and  11,  concluding  with  a  banquet  on  Satur- 
day evening,  January  11,  at  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club. 
Nearly  100  of  the  company's  representatives  were  present.  The 
meeting  was  opened  on  Thursday  morning  with  an  address  by 
President  W.  O.  Duntlcy.  and  the  succeeding  meetings  were 
divided  into  sessions  devoted  respectively  to  the  air  compres- 
sor department,  railroad  department,  Cleveland  plant,  general 
sales  department,  Detroit  plant,  electrical  department  and  com- 
mercial automobile  department. 

George  Myrick  Sargent,  of  Evanston,  III.,  the  founder  of  the 
first  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  exclusive  manufacture 
of  brake  shoes,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  director  of  the 

American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry'  Company,  died 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  January  16,  at  the  age 
of  83.  Mr.  Sargent  pat- 
ented and  developed  in 
1878  an  improvement  in 
brake  shoe  manufacture, 
which  was  finally  de- 
veloped into  the  Amer- 
ican Brake  Shoe  &  Foun- 
dry Company.  He  was 
bom  in  Sedgwick,  Maine, 
March  29,  1830,  and 
after  being  engaged  for 
_  several  years  in  various 
§  ^fl  lines  of  business  in  the 

east  entered  the  iron  in- 
dustry at  Moline,  III.,  in 
1870  as  part  owner  of 
the  Moline  Malleable 
Iron  Works.  In  1876  he 
removed  to  Chicago  and 
invented  and  designed  an 
improved  brake  shoe, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Congdon.  and  organized  a  company 
for  its  production  under  the  name  of  George  M.  Sargent  &  Co,  In 
1878  it  was  incorporated  as  a  stock  company  under  the  name  of  the 
Congdon  Brake  Shoe  Company,  and  in  1893  a  new  corporation 
was  organized  to  carry  on  the  business  under  the  name  of  the 
Sargent  Company,  with  Mr.  Sargent  as  president.  The  company 
operated  two  plants,  one  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  cast 
iron  brake  shoes,  and  another,  which  after  1896,  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  production  of  couplers,  knuckles  and  steel 
brake  shoes.  This  business  was  successfully  carried  on  until 
1901,  when  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  pro- 
moted by  W.  D.  Sargent  and  others,  was  organized  and  when  it 
purchased  the  Chicago  Heights  plant.  Shortly  afterward  the 
original  plant  of  the  company  at  Fifty-ninth  street  then  devoted 
to  steel  casting  work,  was  acquired  by  the  American  Steel 
Foundries.  Mr.  Sargent  was  elected  a  director  of  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company.  He  was  also  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Live  Poultry  Transportation  Company, 
and  in  190V  he  was  elected  vice-president  for  Illinois  of  the 
Narioiial'  'Assoelation  of  Manufacturers.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  well  known  fignre  in  railway  and  supply  business  circles. 
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and  up  to  1895  had  attended  17  conventions  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  associations. 

The  Standard  Heat  &  Ventilation  Company,  Inc.,  141  Cedar 
street.  New  Vork.  has  recently  been  incorporated  and  has 
bought  the  rights  of  the  Ward  Equipment  Company,  New  York, 
and  the  Safety  Car  Healing  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York, 
relating  to  car  heating  and  ventilating,  and  will  make  and  sell 
the  devices  in  these  special  lines  hitherto  furnished  by  the  two 
latter  companies.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company 
will  also  act  as  its  agent.  The  company  has  now  at  its  disposal 
a  new  plant  especially  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  railway 
car  heating  and  \entilating  appliances.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
pany are  as  follows:  C.  H.  Adams.  Wm.  Barbour,  R.  M.  Dixon. 
A.  W.  Kiddle,  W.  H  Albright,  J.  F.  Deems,  \V.  L.  Garland,  A.  C. 
Moore  and  John  K.  Ward.  The  officers  of  the  company  arc  as 
follows:  President,  J.  F.  Deems;  vice-presidents,  A.  W.  Kiddle 
and  A.  I..  W  hipple;  treasurer,  A.  C  Moore,  and  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer,  John  J.  Clapp. 

The  general  contracting  firm  of  James  Stewart  &  Co..  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  same  name,  with  $3. 
750.000  capital.  The  $3,750,000  stock  is  divided  into  $1,000,000 
7  per  cent,  cumulative  first  preferred  stock,  $1,500,000  7  per  cent, 
cumulative  second  preferred  and  participating  stock,  and  $1, 
250.000  common  stock.  All  of  the  stock  has  been  issued  except 
$250,000  of  the  common  stock,  which  will  be  held  in  the  treas- 
ury. There  will  be  no  public  offering  of  the  shares,  as  Alex- 
ander M.  Stewart  and  James  C.  Stewart,  who  constituted  the  old 
firm,  have  together  with  their  friends,  purchased  all  stock  avail- 
able. The  officers  of  the  new  company  will  be  A.  M.  Stewart, 
president ;  J.  C.  Stewart,  vice-president ;  Henry  W.  Lohmann,  sec- 
ond vice-president  and  western  manager;  C.  F.  Transom,  third 
vice-president  and  chief  engineer  ;\\.  A.  Rowan,  treasurer,  and 
J.  B.  A.  Fosburgh,  secretary.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  new 
corporation  shows  total  net  assets  of  $2,857,109  after  payment 
of  all  obligations,  of  which  $1,637,997  is  cash  and  liquid  items, 
the  balance  of  $1,219,112  being  in  real  estate  and  equipment. 
The  company  has  $20,000,000  worth  of  business  booked  at  pres- 
ent; during  1912  its  net  earnings  were  in  excess  of  $350,000. 
Average  net  earnings  for  the  past  five  years  were  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent,  on  its  present  capital. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Electric  Fans  — The  General  Klectric  Company.  Schenectady, 
N.  Y .  has  published  its  1913  catalog  of  electric  fans,  illustrating 
and  describing  fixed  and  oscillating  desk  and  bracket  fans  for 
alternating  and  direct  currents ;  also  ceiling  fans  and  ventilating 
fans. 

Pneumatic  Compressors.— The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany has  published  in  bulletin  No.  34  F  a  detailed  description  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  class  G.  Chicago  pneumatic  com- 
pressors. This  bulletin  is  28  pages  long  and  shows  many 
illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Southern  Railway. — The  land  and  industrial  department  of 
this  company  has  published  a  list  of  mines  and  quarries  in  the 
territory  served  by  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway,  showing 
their  location  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  output.  It  has  also 
published  a  list  of  live  stock  shippers  ami  slaughter  and  pack- 
ing houses,  showing  the  location,  kind  of  stock  handled  and 
the  annual  output. 

Electric  Products.— The  Spraguc  Electric  Works  of  the  Cen- 
tral Electric  Company.  New  Vork.  has  published  bulletin  No. 
115.  on  its  electric  products.  This  bulletin  supersedes  bulletin 
No.  114.  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  Spraguc  electric  direct 
current  generators  and  switchboards,  direct  current  am!  alter- 
nating current  motors,  exhaust  fans,  electric  hoists,  rtc.  The 
bulletin  is  attractively  illustrated 


Railway  l  i.niUFifAtins  in  Italy,  — In  the  course  of  an  in- 
trrcsting  article  in  the  lilektrische  Krafibtlricbc  u>,d  fin  linen,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  remarkable  progress  in  the  electrification 
of  railways  in  Italy  i*  due  in  no  small  measure  to  generous  sub- 
ventions ia  the  government.  According  to  the  importance  of  the 
'.ires  be  thev  suburban,  interurhm  or  main  lines— the  Italian 
government  Krants  subvention*.  Of  the  sum  allocated  one-tenth 
is  devoted  to  construction  and  nine-tenths  to  operation. 


itttUtttdti  (£on*trutliotu 


Asherton  &  Gi:lf. — According  to  press  reports  a  contract  has 
been  let  for  building  an  extension  of  about  10  miles  to  Carrizo 
Springs,  Tex.  The  line  is  now  in  operation  from  Artesian  Wells 
northwest  to  Ashcrton.  32  miles.    (October  18,  p.  774.) 

Athabasca  &  Grande  Prairie.— Application  has  been  made 
in  Canada  for  a  charter  to  build  from  some  point  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  Solomon  river  with  the  Athabasca  river  in 
Alberta,  northwesterly  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
Smoky  river  with  the  Muskeg  river  in  the  same  province,  thence 
north  to  Dttnvegan,  passing  through  Grande  Prairie  at  a  point 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Bear  Uike.  Pringlc  &  Guthrie,  Ottawa. 
Canada,  are  solicitors  for  applicants. 

Baltimore  &  Virginia.— An  officer  writes  that  the  company 
may  let  contracts  soon  for  building  a  section  of  the  line.  The 
plans  call  tor  building  from  Baltimore.  Md.,  south  through 
Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert  counties  to  Drum  Point,  on  the 
Patuxent  river.  Part  of  the  grading  has  been  finished  ready 
for  tracklaying,  and  a  small  amount  of  track  has  been  laid. 
The  plans  include  putting  up  a  few  trestles,  also  some  ter- 
minal docks  and  shop  buildings.  The  company  expects  to  use 
gasolene  motor  cars  on  the  line.  II.  M.  Thompson.  Baltimore, 
may  be  addressed.    (August  25,  p.  390.) 

Braxtford  &  Hamilton  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that  the 
company  will  carry  out  work  with  its  own  men  on  an  extension 
from  the  present  line  at  Langford,  in  Brantford  township,  Ont.. 
north  and  westerly  to  Gait,  about  17  miles.  (December  27,  p. 
1288.) 

Canadian  Central  &  Labrador  — Application  has  been  made 
to  the  Canadian  parliament  for  incorporation  by  this  company 
to  build  from  Cochrane,  Out,  northeast,  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Cape  St.  Lewis  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  branch  to  a 
point  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hamilton  river,  Que.,  and  a 
branch  to  the  city  of  Quebec.  Smith  &  Johnston,  Ottawa,  are 
solicitors  for  the  applicants. 

Canadian  Northern  Pacific. — A  contract  has  been  given  to 
the  Northern  Construction  Company  for  building  an  extension 
of  the  Lulu  Island  line  from  New  Westminster.  B.  C.  to 
Stcveston.  about  12  miles.    (October  18,  p.  774.) 

Cape  Girardeau  &  Northern, -Incorporated  in  Missouri  with 
$2,500,000  capital  as  a  consolidation  of  the  Chester,  Perryvillc 
Si  St.  Genevieve,  and- other  roads  formerly  in  the  Hauck  sys- 
tem, a  total  of  106  miles  It  is  understood  that  an  extension 
will  be  built  from  FarniingtoK.  Mo.,  north  to  a  point  in  the  lead 
belt,  probably  to  Flat  river.  J.  K.  Byrd.  St.  Louis,  is  president. 
R.  H.  Schulu.  general  manager.  The  general  offices  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  St.  Louis 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Com  pax  v.— According  to 
press  reports,  this  company,  which  operates  a  14-mile  line  from 
Mattooii.  III.,  east  to  Charleston,  is  planning  to  build  a  network 
of  intemrban  lines,  including  a  line  from  Mattoon,  west  via 
Pana  and  Taylorvillc,  to  Springfield,  about  80  miles. 

Chester.  Perryville  &  St.  Genevieve,— Sec  Cape  Girardeau  & 
Northern. 

Chicago.  Terrf.  Haute  &  Southeastern.— This  company  has 
given  a  contract  1o  the  Crowley-Salisbury  Construction  Company, 
Davenport,  la.,  to  build  a  branch  to  coal  fields  in  southern  In- 
diana, The  work  on  the  new  branch  will  be  mostly  rock  ex- 
cavation. 

Cincinnati.  Louisville,  Lexington  &  Maysville  (Traction). 
-  An  officer  of  this  company,  which  st.irted  work  some  time  ago 
on  a  line  from  Covington.  Ky .  south,  writes  that  grading  has 
been  finished  on  15  miles,  anil  contracts  are  to  \tc  Irt  at  once. 
The  plans  call  lor  building  from  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  Lexington. 
Ky .  and  from  Louisville  cast  to  Maysulle  The  maximum  grade 
will  be  l-):j  per  cent.,  maximum  curvature  4  dca.  There  will  be 
one  500-ft.  bridge  and  another  2110  ft.  long,  also  a  number  of 
station  buildings.  W  T.  S.  Blackburn,  president.  Drv  Ridge, 
Ky     (May  31.  p.  1220.) 

Ci  vuna  Northern. — According  to  press  reports  this  company 
will  build  an  K-uiile  extension  from  the  Cuyuna  Mille  Lacs  mine 
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in  Minnesota,  to  a  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific  between  Cedar 
Lake  and  Aitkin.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  is  to  be  started 
in  the  near  future.    (March  15.  p.  525.) 

Eastern  Midland. — Incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  with 
$400,000  capital,  to  build  from  Matamoras,  Pa.,  southwest  to 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  about  40  miles.  The  incorporators 
include  A  D.  Thornburg,  Aspinwall;  H.  C.  Miller,  McKcesport, 
and  H.  Hunt.  Bellcvuc. 

L.\kk  Erie  &  Youngstown  <  ;  Electric ) .— This  company  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $4,800,000,  and  will 
issue  $4,500,000,  ten-year  5  per  cent.  bonds.  Construction  work  on 
the  line  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  north  to  Conneant  Harbor, 
about  60  miles  on  a  private  right  of  way  has  been  under  way 
for  some  time.    (May  10,  p.  1077.) 

New  York  Roads  — Bids  are  wanted  January  28,  by  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission.  First  district.  New  York  City, 
for  the  construction  of  Section  No.  2  of  the  Woodsidc,  Astoria 
and  Corona  Kapid  Transit  Railroad  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  a  two  and  three-track  elevated  railroad  in  Second  or 
Debevoisc  avenue,  beginning  300  ft.  south  of  Heche  avenue  and 
extending  to  a  point  about  300  ft.  south  of  Ditmars  avenue,  with 
five  local  stations  and  one  express  station. 

North  Eastern. — See  North  Railway. 

North  Railway— This  company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
Quebec  in  1906  as  the  the  Norlh  Eastern,  is  applying  for  a  Cana- 
dian charter,  and  for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  from  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Temiskaming  near  Yille  Marie,  east,  passing 
the  southern  bays  of  lakes  Des  Quime,  Victoria  and  Kakebonga 
to  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  to  build  extensions  as  follows— from 
the  main  line  to  Ottawa  and  from  Montreal  to  Quebec;  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal  to  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Maine. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  with  power  also  to  build  a  bridge 
across,  or  a  tunnel  under  the  St.  l.awrcnce  river  lor  railway 
and  other  traffic.  Pringlc  &  Guthrie,  Ottawa,  are  solicitors  for 
the  applicants. 

Pacific  &  Peace  River.— This  company  is  applying  in  Canada 
for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  the  authorized  line  from  Bella 
Coola  on  Burh  channel.  B.  C,  thence  via  the  Bella  Coola  river 
to  a  point  at  or  near  Fort  Fraser,  or  from  a  point  at  or  near 
Dean  channel  to  Fort  Fraser,  thence  north  passing  cast  of 
Stuart  lake  to  a  point  at  or  near  Fort  St.  James  and  north  to 
Fort  McLeod,  through  the  Pine  pass  to  Peace  river  at  or  near 
Dunvegan.  about  480  miles.  J.  A.  Ritchie,  Ottawa,  Ont..  may- 
be addressed.    (  March  22,  p.  701.) 

Raleigh,  Atlantic  &  Western.  — Application  has  been  made 
for  a  charter  in  North  Carolina  to  build  a  line  northwest  and 
southeast  from  Rslcigh.  N.  C.  in  all  about  52  miles.  J.  H. 
Pou,  Raleigh,  is  said  to  be  interested. 

San  Antonio  &  Austin  I nterukhan. — This  company,  with  a 
capital  of  $25,000.  has  asked  for  charter  in  Texas,  to  build  from 
San  Antonio,  Tex .  north  via  Davenport.  New  Braunsels.  San 
Marcos,  Kyle.  Buda  and  Manchaca  to  San  Antonio,  about  85 
miles  The  incorporators  include  W.  B.  Tuttlc.  vice-president 
of  the  San  Antonio  Traction  Company ;  Frederick  TerTell.  R.  R. 
Russell.  F.  C.  Gross.  San  Antonio;  W.  C.  Barber.  San  Marcos, 
and  G.  W.  Littlcfield.  Austin. 

San  Antonio.  Uvalde  &  Gulf.— This  company  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $230,000  to  $280,000.  Work  will  begin  at 
once,  it  is  said,  on  an  extension  from  a  point  in  Atascosa  county, 
near  the  Live  Oak  county  line,  south  through  the  counties  of 
Atascosa.  Live  Oak  and  San  Patricio,  to  Mathis,  about  50  miles. 

Southern  Railway.— This  company  will  at  once  start  work 
on  extensive  improvements  on  the  line  between  Richmond,  Va.. 
and  West  Point.  39  miles.  The  line  will  be  rclaid  with  heavy 
rail,  replacing  lighter  sections  The  track  will  be  reballastcd, 
sub-structures  strengthened  and  the  entire  roadway  put  in  con- 
dition to  handle  heavier  traffic.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  I*  completed  within  six  months. 

Summer  Valley.— According  to  press  reports  this  company 
has  made  two  surveys  over  different  routes  for  an  extension 
from  the  present  southern  terminus  at  Prairie  City.  Ore,  south 
to  Burns  in  Harney  county,  about  70  miles. 

Toppenism,  Fort  Simcoe  &  Western.— According  to  press 
reports  this  company,  which  was  organized  some  time  ago  to 


build  from  Toppenish,  Wash,,  west,  will  resume  work  this  spring 
on  the  section  to  White  Swan,  20  miles. 

Twin  Falls.  Oakland  &  San  Francisco, — According  to  press 
reports  this  company  has  been  organized  to  build  from  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho,  south  to  Wells,  New.  about  100  miles.  Dr.  T.  O. 
Boyd  is  president;  D.  J.  Roherts,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  G.  D.  Aiken,  second  vice-president  and  assistant  gen- 
eral manager;  A.  J.  Teadey,  secretary,  and  H.  J  F'ailing.  treas- 
urer.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Twin  Falls. 

Washington  Roads.  — According  to  press  reports  the  McCoy- 
Loggic  limber  Company,  of  Bcllingham,  Wash.,  will  build  a 
logging  road  up  North  Fork,  about  six  miles,  connecting  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  near  Saxon.  Work  is  to  be  started  early 
this  spring.  It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  tine  will  be 
about  $100,000.    Eugene  Loggic  is  manager. 

West  Tennessee  Traction. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
arc  to  be  let  soon  and  the  company  expects  to  begin  work  about 
April  I.  on  a  line  from  Memphis.  Tenn.,  northeast  via  Bartlett. 
Arlington,  Brandon,  Mason  and  Brownsville  to  Jackson,  86  miles. 
Financial  arrangements  are  partially  completed  to  build  the  first 
section  from  Memphis  to  Arlington,  21  miles.  This  section  has 
been  located,  the  rights  of  way  secured  and  terminal  arrange- 
ments made  at  Memphis.  A  contract  to  use  the  tracks  of  the 
Memphis  street  railway  company  into  Memphis  has  been  en- 
tered into.  1).  P.  Bennett,  president,  D.  G.  Sargent,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  Memphis.    (December  27,  p.  1288.) 
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Buffalo.  N.  Y.-Thc  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  has  ordered  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  St  West- 
ern to  eliminate  its  crossing  of  the  tracks  of  the  Buffalo  Creek, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  near  Smith  street,  between  the  Abbott  road  and  the 
Buffalo  river.  Buffalo,  by  elevating  the  tracks  of  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
After  the  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  commission  the  D.  L. 
&  W  is  required  to  complete  the  work  by  January.  1914.  The 
expense  of  the  elimination  is  to  be  borne  by  the  D.  L  &  W. 
except  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  shall  be  paid  by  each  of  the 
other  three  roads.  The  crossing  consists  of  seven  parallel 
tracks  running  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  of  which 
the  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  owns  and  operates  two, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  two,  and  the  Buffalo  Creek  three. 
Kunning  in  an  easterly  anil  westerly  direction  and  crossing  the 
alntve-mcntioncd  seven  tracks  at  grade  there  are  two  tracks 
owned  by  the  D.  L.  tc  W. 

Bt-TTE.  Mont. — Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared, 
and  bids  have  been  asked  for  a  new  passenger  station  for  the 
Great  Northern,  which  will  cost  approximately  $125,000.  The 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  120  ft.,  and  will  be  180  ft.  long. 

Chicago.  111. ~r The  Central  Terminal  Railway,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  acquired  13  additional  parcels  of  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  of  West  Fifteenth  and  South  Union  streets 
for  its  new  freight  terminal.  The  company  is  also  purchasing 
land  tor  auxiliary  yards  at  Harvard  street  and  Forty-eighth  ave- 
nue Thus  far  it  has  acquired  for  both  sites  252  parcels  of  land 
for  a  total  stated  price  of  $2,480,681. 

Portland,  Ore.— The  Spokane,  Portland  4  Seattle  is  planning 
to  erect  an  eight  story  freight  terminal  building  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 

San  Angf.i-0.  Tfv— It  is  expected  that  work  will  be  started 
shortly  on  a  new  eight-stall  roundhouse  for  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe. 

Van  Blrln.  Me,— An  officer  of  the  International  Railway 
of  New  Brunswi-1-  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Maine  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  bill  giving  the  International  a  franchise  for 
a  railway  bridge  across  the  St.  Johns  river  from  St.  Leonard's, 
New  Brunswick,  to  Van  Buren,  -«aine.  The  New  Brunswick 
government  has  already  granted  similar  rights  on  the  Canadian 
side,  and  the  bridge  will  be  built  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  building  of  an  international  bridge  at  St.  I.c>nard's  will 
give  the  International  direct  connection  at  Van  Buren  with 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook. 
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Atlantic,  Northern  &  Southern— Judge  Arthur,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  on  January  13,  ordered  the  resale 
of  this  company  anil  declared  forfeited  the  money  paid  from 
time  to  time  by  Leslie  W.  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
account  of  Ihe  purchase  price  of  $402,000  bid  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  September,  1912. 

Boston  &•  Ijoweli. — The  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  has 
approved  the  issue  of  $1,000,000  twenty-year  4j.j  per  cent 
bonds  for  refunding  a  like  amount,  due  February  1,  1913. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company. — This  company's  subsidiary, 
the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation,  has  applied 
to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  for  authority  to 
execute  a  first  mortgage  to  the  Central  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  as  trustee,  to  secure  an  issue  of  not  exceeding  $100,- 

000.  000  of  5.Vycar  5  per  cent,  bonds  dated  July  1,  1912.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  for  new  equipment  for  the  construction 
of  subways  and  for  the  strengthening  and  construction  of 
elevated  lines. 

Chicago  &  North  Western.— Kuhn,  Loch  &•  Company,  New 
York,  have  bought  from  this  company  the  following  securi- 
ties, have  resold  the  equipment  issue  and  will  offer  the  other 
blocks  in  the  near  future:  $5,700,000  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates of  1912  (  $10,000,000  authorised  )  ;  $2,500,000  Des  Plaincs 
Valley  first  montage  4%  per  cent.,  due  March  1,  1947;  and 
$1,120,000  St.  Paul  Eastern  Grand  Trunk  first  mortgage  4)'i 
per  cent,  bonds  of  1913-January  1,  1947. 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
listed  $2,019,100  additional  4  per  cent,  special  guaranteed  bet- 
terment stock  issued  to  pay  for  improvements  as  follows: 
Right-of-way  and  track  elevation.  $303,816;  second,  etc.,  track 
and  yards.  $219,503:  station  buildings.  $2,587:  docks  and 
wharves,  $1,240,106;  freight  cars,  $55,936:  passenger  cars, 
$192,465;  balance  on  account  of  1910  improvements,  $4,688. 

Cleveland  Shout  Line— The  directors  have  voted  to  increase 
the  common  stock  from  $3,750,000  to  $4,750,000.  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  completing  the  line  tinder  construction.  The 
l-akc  Shore  &■  Michigan  Southern  owns  all  the  $3,750,000  com- 
mon and  $3,525,000  preferred  stock. 

Erie  &  Centum.. — Stockholders  of  this  company,  the  stock  of 
which  is  owned  by  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  have 
voted  to  lease  the  road  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern for  99  years  from  July  1.  1913. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  — Kuhn.  Loch  &  Company.  New  York, 
Robert  Reining  &  Company,  l-ondon,  and  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons, 
New  York,  as  readjustment  managers,  have  prepared  a  plan 
for  the  readjustment  of  the  finances  of  this  company.  This 
plan  will  reduce  the  fixed  charges  by  over  25  per  cent,  and 
will  provide  for  the  payment  of  $21,157,000  Hudson  Companies' 
notes  which  mature  between  February  I,  1913.  and  February 

1.  1914.  The  company  lias  not  lieen  earning  the  interest  on 
its  4;i  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bond?.  landholders  and 
stockholders  to  become  parties  to  the  readjustment  must  de- 
posit their  bonds  I  with  February  1.  1913,  coupon  attached) 
and  their  st.«ck  <ir  voting  trust  certificates  with  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  or  with  Robert  Renting  &  Com- 
pany. London,  on  or  before  February  14,  1913.  It  is  said 
that  Itetwccn  85  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
bondholders  have  already  signified  their  willingness  to  par 
ticip.nc  in  this  plan.  " 

Larvmie.  Haiin's  Peak  &  Pacific— A  bondholders'  and  note- 
holders' protective  committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of 
Alexander  J.  Hemphill.  Henry  Sanderson.  W.  Frederick  Sny- 
der and  Lawrence  Barnum,  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  as  depository,  and  1  lornblower,  Miller  &  Potter 
as  counsel,  and  L.  IV  Franklin,  28  Nassau  street.  New  York, 
as  secretary.  This  cemtnittee  calls  lor  the  deposit  only  of 
the  liTst  refunding  mortgage  <>  per  cent,  bonds  and  the  col- 
lateral trust  7  per  cent  notes.  Another  committee,  consisting 
of  Frank  D.  Pavcv,  chairman;  Thomas  E.  Faton.  Robert  II. 
Gaul!.  Tames  W.  Green,  William  R.  Randall  and  Charles  II. 


Thomas,  requests  deposits  of  first  refunding  bonds  with  top 
New  England  Trust  Company.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Se- 
curity Transfer  &  Register  Company,  New  York.  l 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Stk,  Maul— William  A.  Rea0 
&  Company,  New  York,  are  placing  at  par  and  interest  new 
4J4  per  cent,  equipment  notes  series  E,  dated  January  1,  1913, 
and  due  $159,000  semi-annually  from  January  1,  1913,  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1923,  both  inclusive.  The  total  issue  is  $3,180,000.  The 
pledged  equipment  is  all  new  and  of  large  capacity,  consisting 
of  25  locomotives,  49  steel  passenger  and  mail  service  cars. 
1,500  steel  frame  box  cars,  400  steel  underframe  ballast  and 
flat  cars,  300  ore  cars  and  20  cabooses. 

New  York  Central  Lines.— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  the  National  City  Rank,  all  of  New  York, 
are  offering  $12,540,000  4</i  per  cent,  certificates  issued  under 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  equipment  trust  of  1913.  The 
certificates  arc  offered  in  series  having  progressive  dates  of 
maturity,  from  January  1.  1914,  to  January  1,  1928,  at  prices 
to  net  about  4.65  per  cent.  The  certificates  are  guaranteed  by 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  five  of  its  prin- 
cipal controlled  lines  Of  this  issue  $24,000,000  certificates 
are  authorized. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louts. — An  annual  dividend  of  4 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  $14,000,000  common  stock, 
payable  March  1  to  holders  of  record  January  31.  comparing 
with  3  per  cent,  paid  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Morton  F.  Plant,  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  Lawrence  Minot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
been  elected  directors.  They  succeed  George  MacCulloch  Mil- 
ler, who  retired  on  account  of  age,  and  Augustus  S.  May, 
treasurer  of  the  company,  who  served  temporarily. 

North  western  Pacific. — The  control  of  this  company  has 
passed  from  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  recently  made  l>e- 
tween  the  two  latter  companies.  The  Southern  Pacific  will 
have  the  control  for  one  year  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Atchison.  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  will  again  assume  control. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  company  has  acquired  the  Cam- 
bria &  Clearfield,  which  operates  about  399  miles  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  road  has  been  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  for 
some  time,  the  Pennsylvania  owning  practically  all  of  the 
capital  stock  and  operating  the  road  under  lease. 

Scorr  City  Northern.  Dewey  Dunn  and  W.  II.  Wagner  were 
appointed  receivers  on  January  11  in  proceedings  brought  by 
Attorney-General  Dawson,  of  Kansas,  on  the  ground  of  al- 
leged over  capitalization  and  insolvency  and  mismanagement 
of  its  officers.  The  line  extends  from  Scott  City  to  Winona 
53  miles,  and  has  a  capitalization  of  $1,325,000  each  of  stock 
and  bonds. 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. — The  following  directors  have  re- 
signed from  the  board :  F.  V.  S.  Crosby,  R.  L.  Gerry,  R.  S. 
Lovett,  Alex.  Millar  and  W.  V.  S.  Thornc.  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt  succeeds  R.  S.  I.ovett  on  the  board  and  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  other  vacancies  were  filled  by 
the  election  of  L.  J.  Spciice,  F.  W.  Mahl,  W.  A.  Worthington, 
and  W.  F.  Bull  Alex.  Millar  also  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  board,  the  vacancy  not  being  filled. 

Tennessee  Central  -  A  protective  committee  has  been  formed 
for  the  general  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  due  1954,  consisting 
of  Alexander  J.  Hemphill  (chairman),  Graham  H.  Harris, 
Brcekenridsc  Jones,  W  alter  T.  Rosen,  and  Albert  11.  Wiggin, 
with  Lewis  K.  Franklin.  2S  Nassau  slrcct,  New  York,  as  secre- 
tary, ami  Roberts  W  alker  and  Van  Vorst.  Marshall  &  Smith 
as  counsel.  Deposits  are  requested  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  According  to  press  reports  Federal 
Judge  E.  T  Sanford  on  January  18  ordered  the  receivers  to 
issue  $330,000  6  per  cent,  receivers'  certificates,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  new  equipment  and  improvements. 

Virginian. — Stockholders  will  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
February  1  on  the  question  of  reducing  common  stock  from 
$34,850,000  to  not  ]css  than  $31,271,500. 

Samuel  I.    f  uller  has  been  nude  a  director  of  this  com- 
pany, succeeding  Franklin  Q.  Brown. 
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•Itlonrated. 

WHATEVER  the  reason  assigned  (or  not  paying  employees 
in  cash— whether  it  be  that  it  necessitates  running  extra 
trains  over  the  road,  the  employment  of  highly  paid  paymasters, 
the  interference  with  employees'  work,  or  the  danger  of  han- 
dling large  amounts  of  cash  out  on  the  road — die  underlying 
and  controlling  objection  is  based  on  the  dislike  of  operating 
men  to  interference  from  the  treasury  department  It  was  this 
desire  to  get  rid  of  annoyances  that  has  led  many  roads  to 
change  from  a  system  of  payment  by  cash  to  a  system  of  pay- 
ment by  check.  The  treasury  department  itself  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  distrust  of  its  methods.  On  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  this  prejudice  and  dislike  have  been  almost 
entirely  overcome  simply  through  a  common-sense  policy  oi  co- 
operation which  the  paymasters  have  pursued.    In  working  out 


the  system  that  is  being  used  on  these  lines  and  which  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  co-operation  of  the  division 
superintendents  was  sought  and  obtained,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  employees  are  being  paid  not  only  in  a  manner  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  treasury  department,  but  also  to  the  operating  de- 
partment and  to  the  employees  themselves.  There  is  no  more 
complicated  network  of  lines  in  the  country  than  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  and  it  probably  required  consistent 
thought  and  effort  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  lay  out  the 
routes  and  times  of  payment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
least  with  the  employees'  work  and  with  the  regular  operation 
of  trains.  Whether  or  not  the  effort  and  the  patience  required 
are  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  the  cash  sys- 
tem of  payment  is  a  question  that  each  general  manager  has  to 
decide  for  himself.  If,  however,  he  is  willing  to  expend  the  ef- 
fort and  patience,  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  demon- 
strated quite  clearly  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  pay  all  classes 
of  employees  in  cash  promptly  and  entirely  satisfactorily. 

'  I  'HE  method  of  dealing  with  attachments  and  liens  against 

*  employees'  wages  illustrates  possibly  better  than  anything 
else  ran  the  spirit  which  lies  behind  the  system  of  paying  em- 
ployees in  cash  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  law  of  any  of  the  states  through  which  these  lines 
run  which  would  compel  the  railroad  company  to  notify  an  em- 
ployee of  an  attachment  obtained  on  his  wages.  It  would  be 
easy  to  argue  that  employee*  should  not  run  into  debt  aad  thai 
a  man  who  had  his  wages  attached  was  -not  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. This  is  not  the  argument  that  is  accepted  in  regard 
to  employees  on  the  Lines  West.  The  railroad  company  goes 
to  considerable  trouble  and  some  expense  to  notify  a  man  whose 
wages  have  been  attached  of  the  fact  and  he  is  advised  to  con- 
sult at  once  with  the  nearest  company's  solicitor.  Men  are  not 
permitted  to  make  an  assignment  of  their  wages.  If  a  man 
urgently  needs  money  before  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  obtain  it  from  the  railroad  company.  In  dealing 
with  loan  brokers  the  company  advises  its  men  to  make  a  tender 
of  the  amount  due,  with  legal  interest,  and  if  the  loan  broker 
refuses  this  tender,  the  company  assumes  the  burden  of  paying 
the  employee  the  wages  due  him  and  lighting  the  case,  if  neces- 
sary, against  the  broker.  It  was  at  one  lime  the  practice  to 
discharge  a  man  who  was  found  to  be  in  debt  to  a  loan  broker, 
but  this  had  the  effect  of  helping  the  loan  broker.  A  Pennsyl- 
vania employee  was  considered  a  preferred  risk  simply  because 
after  he  had  once  gotten  in  the  grasp  of  the  money  lender  the 
severest  possible  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
the  payment  of  any  interest,  no  matter  how  exorbitant  through 
the  fear  of  exposure.  Now  this  fear  has  been  removed  and  the 
employee  who  has  been  unfortunate  and  has  gotten  himself  in 
trouble  can  feel  that  the  company  is  his  friend  rather  than  the 
money  lender's  instrument  of  vengeance.  Of  course  the  man 
who  habitually  gets  in  debt  is  not  a  desirable  employee  and  is 
not  retained.  The  attitude  in  regard  to  money  lenders  and  at- 
tachment of  wages  for  bills  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  company  is  making  a  consistent  effort  to  gain  the 
loyalty  of  its  employees  through  a  consideration  for  their  con- 
venience in  the  matter  of  receiving  their  wages  that,  it  would 
seem,  is  bound  to  have  a  very  considerable  effect. 

IN  his  paper  on  Freight  Car  Tactics,  which  was  published  in 

*  our  issue  of  January  24.  Arthur  Hale  spoke  of  the  box  car  as 
a  legal-tender  car.  because  it  may  be  interchanged  generally  by 
the  railroads  and  used  for  transporting  practically  any  kind  of 
commodity.  In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Railway  Club,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  American  Railway  Association  has  es- 
tablished standards  as  to  the  size  and  capacity  of  such  cars, 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  establishment  of  standards 
for  their  physical  condition  A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  we 
called  attention  in  a  serins  of  articles  on  Defective  Box  Car* 
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and  Damaged  Freight,  to  the  fact  that  an  extremely  large  pro- 
portion of  the  box  cars  had  roofs,  sides  or  ends  which  allowed 
moisture  to  leak  through  into  the  car  and  thus  unfitted  it  for 
safely  transporting  such  commodities  as  Hour,  cement,  grain, 
etc.  Very  many  of  the  cars  have  defective  sides,  ends  or  Moor* 
which  allow  grain  or  similar  material  to  leak  out  and  can  only 
be  prepared  for  transporting  such  materials  safely  by  going  to 
considerable  expense,  which  must  be  incurred  as  often  as  the 
cars  arc  used  for  such  service  It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that 
if  box  cars  are  to  be  considered  as  legal-tender  cars  there 
arc  a  great  many  counterfeits  in  circulation.  Such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  merchandise  transported  in  box  cars  can  be 
damaged  by  these  defects  that  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the 
American  Railway  Association  to  outline  certain  physical  con- 
ditions which  must  be  complied  with  in  order  that  the  cars  may 
safely  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  then  that  some  dis- 
tinction be  made  between  the  cars  in  100  per  cent,  condi- 
tion and  less,  so  that  the  poor  cars  can  be  discriminated 
gainst,  thus  forcing  the  road*  that  own  them  to  put  them  in 
better  condition.  Two  causes  are  responsible  for  the  cars  be- 
ing in  defective  condition.  Either  they  were  poorly  designed 
or  constructed,  because  of  ignorance  or  a  desire  to  save  money 
in  the  first  cost,  or  they  have  not  been  properly  maintained. 
In  the  first  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  considerable 
money  in  rebuilding  and  placing  them  in  proper  condition, 
but  this  would  probably  be  saved  many  times  over  before 
the  cars  became  useless,  by  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance and  in  the  damage  to  the  lading  The  second  cause 
would,  of  course,  be  overcome  by  seeing  that  proper  attention 
was  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cars  As  a  rule  this  lias 
always  resulted  in  a  net  decrease  in  the  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance over  any  given  period  of  time.  In  the  interests  of 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  individual  roads  and  the  rail- 
roads at  large  some  steps  should  be  taken  toward  keeping  (he 
legal-tender  cars  in  100  per  cent,  condition.  It  would  prove 
to  be  no  small  task,  but  in  the  end  would  undoubtedly  be  a  wise 
and  far  reaching  investment. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GOOO  REGULATION. 

THE  report  of  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion on  the  Corning  collision,  noticed  in  the  Af.nV.wiv  ;lgf 
Caiellr  of  January  17.  page  105.*  embodies  such  an  excellent 
treatment  of  its  subject  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  a  decided 
advance  in  governmental  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  safety  on 
railroads.  Our  forty-three  state  commissions  have  made  very 
slow  and  irregular  progress  in  their  function  of  correcting  the 
neglect  of  railways,  and  the  activities  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  same  direction  have  l>ccn  characterized  by  many  and  seri- 
ous mistakes,  though  producing  at  the  same  time  some  lienericial 
results.  In  the  case  of  the  Mate  governments  the  responsibility 
for  inefficiency  may  lie  traced  quite  directly  back  to  the  voters, 
for  the  most  of  the  weakness  of  state  bodies  has  been  due  to  the 
employment  of  the  elective  system,  instead  of  having  commis- 
sioners appointed;  too  short  tenure  of  office,  low  salaries  and 
the  evils  incidmt  to  adherence  to  political  instead  of  business 
principles.  Hut  in  the  Corning  report  we  see  the  fruits  of  the 
course  opposite  to  this;  a  shining  example,  in  fact.  The  voters 
of  the  state  of  New  York  had  seen  the  evils  of  corrupt  govern- 
ment so  clearly  that  in  K<16  they  chose,  as  governor,  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  incorruptible,  farsigbted  and  thoroughly  public  spirited. 
Mr,  Hughes,  in  selecting  men  for  the  pu!  lie  service  emmis- 

•The  lull  text  of  Ihe  report,  which  has  »irff  hrcn  find,  contains  a 
PKRiVt  of  lili-Lifrr.-iplik  iNujt  trail. -is  thawing  the  .iiu.ui.-i.  ai  the  Hare 
where  Ihe  eolli.ion  occurred,  an,)  alto  showing  the  damage  done  to  the  steel 

(it>.    The  [«im  n.  in  docnsong  the  c.,«.liii<„,  „|  rminnnin  Schnsedcr 

the  morning  of  Ihc  collision  rehires  tli.it  tin-  f.-ar  that  Schiceder  was 
not  lit  for  his  dunes  »i  the  r.a.,,,1  uhv  the  l„,in;i,i  was  in  the  cngioe. 
mil.'-  eah.  Ills-  r  s  |,i.,ratii,n  t  given  hy  I  he  liieriuri  j.1  I  nlnUm*  s..me  nther 
rc.T-.m,  ,jt  rr.s'r.us,  are  believed  lo  he  entiiels  in:idi.|ii.ttc.  Inspector 
Jlachai.ni.  io  hi.  repoit.  .ti'.io-ei  the  <ini-;-.t,  if  ha  tins  a  th-r.l  man  on 

the  I, <r. .motive  |-  make  .ore  that      *  I  toek'lt  .h:.l!  It  k,  |  1.     He  decide* 

IK-Miot  thai  |it  ol— afd  add,  that  omiorv  font.  Ihc  larger  railroads  itrti 
.ate.  that  the  "Mother  Huhhard"  l.n  ol  engine  is  licing  dim  in  .He  J  from 
InOiie  plans. 


sions,  got  the  very  l  est  men  that  he  could  find  available,  and  i" 
this  he  was  aided  by  a  law  providing  much  better  salaries  than 
arc  usually  allowed  for  toinmissioncrships.  One  of  the  five 
commissioners  at  Albany  is  a  mechanical  engineer  with  railroad 
experience.  The  commission,  in  selecting  its  inspectors,  also 
sought  men  of  railroad  experience,  judicial  temperament  and  fit- 
ness for  the  several  kinds  of  work  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
Uoth  the  governor  and  the  commission  had  a  good  degree  of 
success  in  their  e.uest  for  competent  men;  so  that  we  have  here 
an  illustration  of  how  very  simple  are  the  means  and  methods 
reeded  for  good  government  when  men  wholly  devoted  to  the 
public  interest  follow  persistently  a  rational  course. 

Tin- Corning  report  may  almost  be  called  an  essay  on  safe  train- 
running.  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  lucid  arrangement, 
secondary  matters  being  put  in  their  proper  secondary  place. 
'The  question  of  supreme  importance  is  how  to  prevent  acci- 
dents," rather  than  merely  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  accidents. 
Every  state  railroad  commissioner  will  find  profit  in  reading  thi* 
report  a  second  lime  The  paragraphs  addressed  lo  the  brother- 
hoods lay  tlown  the  law — the  moral  law — in  no  uncertain  terms 
That  many  employees  in  all  departments  (thoughtlessly  or  other- 
wise) habitually  shield  fellow  employees  who  arc  careless  or 
it  competent,  is  all  too  well  known.  That  a  brotherhood  which 
formally  declares  adherence  to  high  ideals  is  hornd  to  take  vig- 
orous action  to  repress  every  kind  of  conduct  which  violates 
those  ideals  is  a  solemn  truth  ;  and  the  Commission  does  a  val- 
uable public  service  in  so  frankly  calling  attention  lo  these 
conditions. 

Cm  the  main  issue,  discipline  of  employees,  the  report  goes  at 
once  to  the  normal  starting  point;  that  is.  the  offices  of  the  as- 
sistants to  the  superintendent,  on  whom  devolves  the  immediate 
responsibility  for  disciplirc.  There  is  no  possible  substitute  for 
strong  men  in  these  positions  These  officers  must  not  only  be 
strong— "capable  of  dealing  justly  and  fearlessly"-  -but  they  must 
feel  secure  in  their  places.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add. 
what  has  t  een  said  in  these  columns  many  times,  that  these 
men.  like  the  division  superintendent,  should  be  kept  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  give  the  position  the  benclit  of  the  incumbent's 
individuality,  anil  the  knowledge  and  ability  lhat  depend  on  this, 
'loo  frequent  pro  in  ol  ions  may  be  almost  as  injurious  as  too 
frequent  changes  for  other  causes.  All  this  implies  the  need  of 
better  salaries,  of  course. 

This  part  as  well  as  much  of  the  rot  of  the  report,  is  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  evidently  is  intended  to  apply  not  alone  to  the 
road  on  which  this  collision  occurred.  I  he  ci.ir.mission  has  b-.-en 
studying  the  conditions  very  carefully  throughout  the  state  of 
New  York  for  live  years.  Moreover,  the  writer  of  the  report 
recognizes,  as  a  practical  matter,  whatever  theorists  might  say. 
that  roundho:  sc  foremen,  trainmasters  and  road  foremen  cannot 
surely  be  dc]  ended  on  to  reform  themselves;  he  addresses  him- 
self to  the  higher  officers:  "There  shoutd  be  greater  care  in  the 
selection."  etc.  Again,  we  read  :  "Managers  and  superintendents 
should  enforce  discipline  at  any  cost."  This  phrase  "at  any  cost" 
-is  a  reminder  of  the  fact,  known  to  all  operating  officers  of 
the  larger  roads,  that  rigid  discipline,  which  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental in  such  an  exacting  business  as  running  express  engines, 
is  costly,  in  more  seits.es  than  one.  and  that  if  it  is  to  he  ad- 
ministered successfully  it  must  be  reasonably  uniform  on  all  of 
the  divisions  of  a  road. 

As  has  been  suggested,  a  main  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  to 
make  readers  want  to  go  over  that  report  a  second  time  We 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  enlarge  on  all  of  the  points  which  merit 
commendation.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  declaration  that 
the  main  reliance  (for  protection  against  rear  collisions.)  must  be 
on  the  fixed  signals;  that  we  put  too  much  dependence  on  the 
ibigman  and  his  uncertain  methods  We  ask  of  him  impossible 
things.  The  exposure  of  the  utter  baselessness  of  Schroeder's 
explanations  and  excuses  is  mother  point  of  interest  Many  in- 
■  estimations  arc  deficient  in  this  feature.  The  commission  holds 
that  qvestions  of  slcel  cars  and  fire  dangers  call  for  much  in- 
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vestigation  before  any  governmental  action  would  be  warranted. 
Wc  need  not  enlarge  on  the  difference  in  tbc  lone  of  this  para- 
graph as  compared  with  that  which  pervades  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  in  some  other  quarters— before  the  House  Commit- 
tee at  Washington,  for  example.  Indeed  these  New  York  Com- 
missioners arc  in  some  respects  >o  cautious  and  conservative  that 
if  they  were  in  the  position  of  the  Commerce  Court  they  would 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  having  their  heads  cut  off! 


80ME  MORE  REA8ON8  WHY  RAILWAYS  ARE 
UNPOPULAR. 

THE  railways  of  the  United  States  are  more  popular  than 
a  few  years  ago.  They  arc  so  because  they  have  set  out 
to  make  themselves  so.  They  have  tried  to  popularize  them- 
selves by  correcting  things  that  are  wrong  and  remediable  in 
their  service  and  rates,  and  by  explaining  things  that  merely 
seem  wrong  or  are  not  remediable.  Hut  the  roads  are  not 
nearly  so  popular  as  they  want  to  be.  and  ought  to  be  for 
their  own  good  and  the  public's.  This  is  largely  because  there 
still  exist  conditions  that  need  to  be  changed.  More  people 
come  tn  contact  with  railways  as  passengers  than  in  all  other 
ways.  The  way  passengers  are  served,  will,  therefore,  make 
a  road  more  "boosters"  or  critics  than  anything  else.  And 
the  way  passengers  arc  still  treated  by  the  roads  and  their  em- 
ployees in  many  instances  makes  thousands  of  critics. 

This  paper  published  a  few  years  ago  (Railway  Age  Casttie, 
November  19,  1909)  an  article  entitled  "Some  Reasons  Why 
Railways  are  Unpopular,"  in  which  were  Riven  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  sort  of  shortcomings  of  the  railways  or  their 
employees  we  now  have  in  mind.  Recently  many  roads  have 
conducted  campaigns  among  their  employees  on  the  subject  of 
consideration  for  and  courtesy  to  passengers  In  many  pas- 
senger cars  and  stations,  placards  arc  tacked  up  stating  that 
the  managements  desire  their  patrons  to  be  given  every  reason- 
able consideration  and  attention,  and  asking  patrons  to  report 
to  headquarters  all  cases  of  incivility,  etc.  These  things  have 
had  a  wholesome  effect.  Hut  it  is  still  true  that  a  large  part 
of  the  employees  who  deal  with  passengers  are  not  as  civil  as 
they  ought  to  be  and  that  many  arc  careless  or  incompetent. 

Furthermore,  there  arc  serious  defects  in  the  passenger  serv- 
ice of  numerous  roads  which  the  managements  alone  can  cor- 
rect. This  is  especially  true  on  branch  lines.  One  of  the  most 
serious  shortcomings  is  the  glaring  disproportion  between  the 
amount  of  attention  given  and  money  devoted  to  providing 
through  passenger  service  and  local  passenger  service.  When 
wc  observe  the  kind  of  local  service  given  on  most  branch 
lines  and  on  many  main  lines  we  do  not  wonder  that  public 
sentiment  in  communities  outside  the  cities  often  becomes  hos- 
tile to  the  railways  or  that  the  people  of  these  outside  com- 
munities often  encourage  the  development  of  electric  intertirban 
lines  and  flock  to  them  when  they  are  opened. 


Take,  for  example,  the  difficulty  that  people  at  towns  and 
small  cities  often  meet  in  getting  proper  sleeping  car  accommo- 
dations. Our  experience  has  been  that  in  most  cases  when 
the  agent  at  a  country  station  is  asked  to  wire  reserving  a 
lower  berth  he  fails  to  do  so,  and  the  passenger  has  to  take 
an  upper  berth,  or  gets  none.  The  passenger  in  that  case  criti- 
cises the  railway  management  Why  shouldn't  he?  The  agent 
represents  the  management ;  and  the  management  is  properly 
held  responsible  for  his  faults  of  omission  and  commission. 
Here  is  a  specific  instance  which  illustrates  what  often  hap- 
pens :  A  traveler  going  from  a  good-sized  city  to  a  small  town 
had  to  change  trains  at  3:30  o'clock  a.  m.  He  asked  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  point  of  origin  to  telegraph  for  a  lower  berth 
for  him  on  the  train  to  which  he  was  to  change.  When  this 
train  came  in  he  hurried,  carrying  two  heavy  pieces  of  baggage, 
toward  the  rear  where  the  sleeping  cars  were.  None  of  the 
doors  of  the  sleeping  cars  was  open;  and  he  had  to  carry  his 
baggage  back  to  the  chair  car  and  go  through  the  train  back 


to  the  sleeping  cars.  He  finally  found  a  porter  who  was  awake, 
but  who  knew  nothing  about  his  reservation.  The  ticket  agent 
should  have  wired  for  the  reservation,  but  apparently  did  not. 
And  the  doors  of  at  least  one  of  the  sleeping  cars  should  have 
been  opened,  anyway ;  lor  the  rules  require  this  at  every  station 
where  a  stop  is  made.  In  this  case  complaint  was  entered, 
and  both  the  railway  management  and  the  Pullman  Company 
took  prompt  action. 

Here  is  another  experience  of  the  same  traveler:  Desiring 
to  leave  New  York  for  Chicago  he  telephoned  for  a  drawing 
room  on  a  through  sleeping  car  operating  over  two  lines  con- 
necting at  Uuffalo.  When  the  ticket  was  delivered  it  was  not 
for  a  drawing  room,  but  a  section,  and  it  was  returned.  Then 
the  ticket  agent  said  that  the  drawing  room  could  not  be  re- 
served until  the  next  morning,  one  hour  before  the  time  for 
the  train's  departure,  R;peatcd  inquiries  as  to  why  at  last 
elicited  the  information  that  the  agent  was  preparing  to  sell 
the  passenger  a  drawing  room  on  a  car  that  went  to  St.  Louis, 
in  consequence  of  which,  without  previous  warning  to  him,  he 
would  have  had  to  change  cars  at  Buffalo.  Naturally,  he  got 
angry'  and  went  by  another  route.  And  if  he  had  gone  the 
way  he  originally  planned  and  bad  found  he  had  to  change  at 
Buffalo,  he  naturally  would  have  been  indignant.  Think  of 
such  things  happening  in  connection  with  transportation  be- 
tween two  such  points  as  New  York  and  Chicago! 


Recently  an  eastern  business  man  who  was  traveling  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  reserved  a  drawing  room 
from  one  of  the  large  interior  terminals  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
When  he  got  on  the  train  he  found  the  same  drawing  p.  iom  had 
been  sold  to  other  persons  who  were  in  possession  of  it  and 
refused  to  give  it  up.  He  stood  on  his  rights,  insisted  on  hav- 
ing a  drawing  room,  and  the  railway  had  to  put  an  extra 
sleeping  car  on  the  train  and  haul  it  2,400  miles.  That  was 
pretty  expensive  for  the  railway.  Hut  who  ought  to  bear  the 
expense  and  annoyance  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  incom- 
petency of  railway  employees? 

The  dining  car  service  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  But  things  occasionally  happen  in 
dining  cars  that  are  enough  to  try  the  soul  of  patience.  There 
is  a  certain  railway  president  who  has  a  disconcerting  way  of 
turning  up  in  unexpected  places.  He  turned  up  for  breakfast 
at  7 :30  o'clock  one  morning  recently  in  a  dining  car  on  one 
of  his  own  trains.  He  found  the  car  cold  and  unclean,  the 
cooking  poor  and  almost  every  feature  of  the  service  unsatis- 
factory. When  he  finished  breakfast  he  called  the  dining  car 
conductor  and  told  him  to  hand  in  his  resignation  at  the  end 
of  his  run.  The  astonished  conductor  asked  for  an  explanation. 
The  president  replied  that  if  that  morning's  service  was  a 
sample  of  what  was  being  given  on  that  car,  and  the  conductor 
did  not  know  why  he  should  resign,  that  was  a  conclusive 
argument  for  discharging  him.  The  result  was  that  the  conductor 
was  not  disctiarged,  but  that  he  became  a  chastened  and  a  more 
efficient  employee.  Railway  presidents  and  vice-presidents  are 
mighty  busy  men.  They  haven't  time  to  become  regular  in- 
spectors of  dining  car  service.  Hut  the  spreading  of  the  news 
of  a  few  incidents  like  that  over  a  railway  helps  a  lot. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  and  his  family  had  to  travel  across 
country  on  local  trains  from  a  station  on  one  main  line  of  a 
certain  railway  to  a  station  on  another  of  its  main  linos.  The 
distance  was  relatively  small,  but  the  circumstances  were  such 
that,  carrying  a  good  deal  of  hand  baggage,  they  had  to  change 
trains  several  times.  When  the  ticket  agent  at  the  point  of 
origin  sold  their  tickets  be  said  they  would  have  to  make 
three  changes  and  would  arrive  at  their  destination  at  6  p.  m 
When  they  reached  the  point  where  they  made  the  third  change 
they  found  that  they  would  have  to  make  still  a  fourth  change 
farther  on  and  that  instead  of  reaching  their  destination  at 
6  p.  m.  they  would  reach  it  almost  two  hours  later.  The  agent 
at  the  point  of  origin,  without  looking  the  matter  up.  had  care- 
lessly assumed  that  they  would  catch  a  certain  train  at  the 
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point  of  Iheir  third  change,  when  in  fact  that  train  was  regu- 
larly scheduled  to  leave  one  hour  earlier  than  their  train  was 
scheduled  to  arrive.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  making  three  expected  changes  of  trains  and  four 
changes,  one  of  which  is  unexpected,  and  between  arriving  in 
a  strange  place  at  6  p.  m.  and  at  8  p.  m.  A  ticket  agent  who 
will  sell  tickets  over  such  a  route  without  making  absolutely 
certain  that  he  is  giving  passengers  correct  information  is  care- 
less or  incompetent.  And  every  man  who  travels  much  as  an 
ordinary  passenger  can  testify  from  his  experience  that  such 
things  happen  every  day  on  railways  all  over  this  country. 

We  propound  the  following  conundrum:  Why  is  a  station 
bulletin  board?  Theoretically,  its  purpose  is  to  give  infor- 
mation to  passengers  regarding  the  time  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  trains.  In  practice,  the  number  of  bulletin  boards 
at  country  stations  that  regularly  give  correct  information  is 
small.  And  when  at  9:30  a.  m.  the  waiting  impatient  traveler, 
noting  that  his  train  is  bulletined  to  arrive  at  9  a.  m„  inquires 
of  some  station  employee  when  it  will  be  along  he  will  in  a 
majority  of  cases  get  a  curt  answer.  The  answer  may  not  be 
curt  enough  to  make  the  basis  of  a  complaint  to  the  manage- 
ment, but  it  is  likely  to  be  quite  curt  enough  to  give  the  in- 
quirer a  feeling  of  resentment  that  will  later  manifest  itself 
in  some  form  of  antagonism  to  the  railway. 

Speaking  of  bulletin  boards  brings  to  mind  our  old  friend, 
the  bte  passenger  train.  The  muck-raking  author  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  the  current  magazines  greatly  exaggerates  the 
proportion  of  late  trains  in  this  country  and  makes  their  late- 
ness the  basis  for  some  bitter  and  unjust  criticism  of  the  man- 
agements of  American  railways.  But  the  facts  are,  that  many 
trains  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  late;  that  while  there  are 
good  explanations  of  this  condition  there  is  no  good  excuse  for 
it  and  that  it  does  furnish  a  good  text  for  muck-raking  the 
roads.  The  best  management  of  the  best  railway  cannot  pre- 
vent trains  from  being  late  occasionally.  Any  good  manage- 
ment can  keep  them  from  being  late  chronically.  If  a  road's 
trains  are  chronically  late  it  is  a  sure  sign  either  that  the  pub- 
lished schedules  are  too  fast,  or  that  there  is  not  enough  effort 
made  to  keep  trains  on  time.  If  the  published  schedules  are 
too  fast,  the  only  fair  way  to  treat  the  public  is  to  lengthen 
them.  If  the  schedules  are  not  too  fast,  they  can  ordinarily 
be  maintained. 

The  main  cause  of  late  trains  is  unnecessary  delays  at  sta- 
tions. The  employees  of  the  roads,  of  the  express  companies 
and  of  the  postoffice  department  often  fail  to  plan  for  putting 
their  traffic  on  and  off  the  trains  promptly;  they  often  move 
with  leaden  feet  while  putting  it  on  and  off;  and  in  conse- 
quence often  a  train  departs  late.  When  one  train— especially 
on  a  single  track  line— leaves  a  station  late,  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  toward  demoralizing  the  whole  train  service,  if  the 
lost  time  is  not  made  up  at  once  by  fast  running;  and  if  it  is 
attempted  to  make  it  up  by  fast  running  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  accident  that  will  cause  more  and  greater  delays  if  not 
something  worse.  The  speed  of  trains  should  be  strictly  regu- 
lated according  to  the  character  of  track  and  equipment;  and 
such  regulation  could  be  carried  out  and  trains  ordinarily  kept 
on  time  if  more  were  done  to  reduce  the  many  needless  delays 
at  stations.  Numerous  trains  that  make  long  through  runs  and 
arrive  on  time  at  terminals  arrive  late  at  many  intermediate 
stations.  Every  time  a  train  arrives  or  departs  late  at  any 
place  it  makes  critics  and  enemies  for  the  roads.  Are  critics 
and  enemies  so  much  more  to  be  desired  at  intermediate  places 
than  at  terminal  points. 

There  are  many  roads  that  make  great  efforts  to  keep  their 
trains  on  time;  but  there  are  so  many  through  sleeping  car 
routes  over  connecting  lines  that  the  better  managed  and 
equipped  roads  have  to  share  the  odium  caused  by  the  short- 
comings of  their  weaker  brethren.  When  will  the  manage- 
ments of  atl  American  railways  get  the  courage  to  make  slow 
schedules  for  slow  trains  or  exercise  the  necessary  supervision 


to  keep  all  trains  on  time  except  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tions? And  how  can  any  management  hope  to  make  its  rail- 
way really  popular  with  its  patrons  until  it  regularly  does  what 
it  promises  to  do  and  what  they  pay  it  for  doing?  Some  oi  the 
state  railway  commissions  recently  have  been  agitating  regard- 
ing this  matter  of  late  trains  and  threatening  to  bring  suits  to 
have  the  roads  heavily  fined  for  not  maintaining  their  sched- 
ules. Can  any  one  say  that  the  public  and  public  officials  have 
not  a  right  to  complain  when  trains  are  chronically  late? 

The  incidents  and  conditions  mentioned  all  point  to  the  need 
for  more  and  better  supervision  of  station  and  train  service. 
This  better  supervision  should  begin  with  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees, it  should  extend  over  their  training,  and  it  should  in- 
clude incessant  inspection  and  disciplining  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  arc  doing,  and  will  do,  what  they  have  been  in- 
structed to  do  and  what  the  rules  require  them  to  do.  This 
need  for  more  and  better  supervision  is,  of  course,  much 
greater  on  some  roads  than  on  others.  But  it  exists  more  or 
less  on  practically  alt.  Most  of  the  additional  supervising 
could  be  done  by  the  present  officers  if  they  would  constantly 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  defects  of  service  and  promptly  apply 
the  obvious  remedies.  One  trouble  is  that  many  railway  officers 
are  so  used  to  the  existence  of  conditions  which  annoy  their 
patrons  that  they  actually  do  not  notice  them.  Another  trouble 
is  that  the  very'  fact  that  a  man  is  an  officer  of  a  railway  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  some  things  that  others  see  because 
employees  are  all  on  their  good  behavior  when  he  is  about. 
Also,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  official  posi- 
tions on  railways — as  in  all  other  businesses— who  have  got  into 
ruts  and  lack  the  energy  or  disposition  to  get  out  of  them  and 
do  things  that  they  haven't  been  used  to  doing.  All  of  these 
classes  of  officers  need  an  awakening  as  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  the  awakening  of  the  employees  under  them.  Probably  in 
order  to  get  adequate  supervision  of  station  and  train  service 
most  roads  would  have  to  incur  some  additional  expense.  But 
isn't  it  worth  while?  There  is  no  better  asset  of  a  business 
than  pleased  patrons;  and  there  is  no  worse  liability  than  dis- 
gruntled patrons. 
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At  the  last  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association, 
held  in  Chicago,  August  27-30,  1912,  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  problems  in  connection  with  locomotive 
and  train  operation  were  presented  for  discussion.  In  each  case 
the  author  of  the  paper,  and  especially  the  members  discussing  it, 
approached  the  subject  with  the  evident  intention  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  benefit  possible  in  the  time  at  their  disposal  In 
consequence  both  the  papers  and  the  discussions  were  most 
valuable.  They  are  given  complete  in  the  proceedings.  The 
committee  on  subjects  wisely  provided  but  six  topics,  as  fol- 
lows: Benefits  to  be  derived  from  chemically  treated  waters 
in  connection  with  the  increased  efficiency  of  locomotives;  Fuel 
economy  and  the  relation  of  mechanical  appliances,  such  as 
superheaters,  mechanical  stokers,  brick  arches  and  the  handling 
of  trains ;  Handling  of  long  passenger  and  freight  trains  with 
modem  air  brake  equipment ;  Inspection  of  locomotives  and  form 
of  work  reports  that  should  be  required  of  engineers  on  arrival 
at  terminals ;  How  to  interest  enginemen  in  the  economical  use 
of  fuel  and  lubricants,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
lead  on  modern  locomotives.  The  volume  includes  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  a  list  of  members  with  their  addresses, 
and  a  list  of  the  subjects  presented  for  discussion  at  each  of  the 
previous  conventions.  The  subjects  which  will  be  presented  at 
the  19)3  convention  are  also  given 
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LIFT  BRIDGES  OVER  THE   BUFFALO  RIVER. 


The   Construction   of   Three    Movable    Bridge*  Replacing 
to  Allow  Navigation  of  •  River  at 


By  Em  in  Low  * 


The  main  harbor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  comprises  the  Buffalo 
river  and  the  City  Ship  canat,  the  former  a  natural  stream,  and 
the  latter  an  artificial  waterway.  From  a  stream  originally  less 
than  10  ft  deep,  the  Buffalo  river  has  gradually  been  deepened 
by  dredging  to  23  ft.  below  mean  lake  level,  this  depth  now  being 
available  at  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  bridge.  A 
contract  for  deepening  the  river  to  23  ft.  above  this  bridge  has 
been  let  to  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Company.  Chicago, 
and  in  order  to  utilize  this  section  for  navigation  and  industrial 
purposes,  movable  bridges  are  being  substituted  for  the  present 
fixed  spans.  Work  is  now  in  progress  on  three  railway  bridges 
used  by  five  roads,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Buffalo 
Creek,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

LAKE  SHORE  *   MICHIGAN   SOUTUEBN  BRIDCE. 

The  previous  crossing  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
comprised  two  fixed  spans  of  110  ft.  each.  As  the  new  bridge  is 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  one,  a  temporary  double  track 
pile  bent  trestle  with  three  plate  girder  spans  was  built  south 
of  and  parallel  to  the  old  bridge.  At  the  bridge  crossing,  solid 
limestone  is  found  at  an  elevation  about  36  ft.  below  mean  water 
level.  The  abutments  rest  on  pile  foundations,  30  ft.  piles  being 
driven  to  rock.  The  substructure  comprises  two  abutments,  A 
at  the  west  end  and  B  at  the  east  end.  and  four  piers  Nos.  1,  2, 
3  and  4.    The  substructure  is  of  1 :2<A  :S  concrete.    The  entire 


Location  of  Three  New  Movable  Bridget  Over  the  Buffalo 

River. 

structure  with  the  exception  of  the  steel  work  is  being  built  by 
company  forces. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  estimate  of  ma- 
terials required  in  the  foundation: 

Concrete.  Reinforcement. 


To 


 '  \ 

Broken 
nd.  Stotie. 


Wert  Abut.  A.  190  2,030 

Pier  1    590  3.070 

Pier  2    590  3,070 

Pier  J   620  J.225 


aft.  Sacks.  Cu.yd*.  Ca.ydi.  Piles.  Ijn.ft. 


H  in.  I  H  in.  Crow  Cast- 

Lf2.'hClr<1- 


iu«  Abut.  n. 


180 
270 

285 


360 
540 
540 

570 


760 

.  .  . 

260 


i.  ft.  era. 

] 


85  1* 


6.480 

6,240  . . 

6,240  1  2 

6,240  1  2 


3.180  16,545 


The  two  abutments  arc  of  the  U  type,  with  battered  front 
faces  and  vertical  backs,  abutment  B  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line,  and  abutment  A  having  a  skew  of  79  deg.  16  min.  38 
sec.  The  respective  heights  are  28  ft.  3'A  in.,  and  27  ft.  8%  in. 
Abutment  B  has  75  supporting  piles  in  5  rows  of  IS  each.  The 
foundation  course  is  15  ft.  6  in.  wide,  38  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  6  in. 
high.    The  height  of  the  retaining  wall  above  the  foundation 


Sictitn-CC. 

Details  of  Cylinder  Piers  for  Lake  8hore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Bridge. 

course  for  abutment  B  is  23  ft.  9y}  in.,  and  the  bottom  thickness, 
12  ft.  6  in.,  a  little  less  than  half  the  height.  The  U  stems  are 
very  short,  only  4  ft.  The  embankment  will  spill  around  the 
abutments  in  the  usual  manner.  The  only  reinforcement  in  the 
U  abutments  is  in  the  foundation  course,  there  being  76  corru- 
Bated  bars,  X  in.  sq.  and  10  ft.  long,  spaced  6  in.  center  to  cen- 
ter. The  piles  project  into  the  foundation  course  12  in.,  and 
the  corrugated  bars  are  laid  in  a  row  3  in.  above  the  tops  of  the 
piles. 

The  piers  arc  concrete  cylinders  in  pairs.  Piers  1  and  2  are 
on  a  skew  of  79  deg.  16  min.  38  sec.  from  the  center  line.  Piers 
3  and  4  are  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line.  The  height  of 
the  cylinders  varies  from  51  to  52  ft,  owing  to  the  variation  in 
the  level  of  bed  rock.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  13  ft. 
6  in.,  and  the  distance  between  their  centers  is  30  ft.  6  in.  at 
right  angles  to  the  center  line.  The  cylinder*  are  connected  at 
the  top  by  reinforced  concrete  girders  or  struts,  9  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
The  width  for  pier  1  is  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  for  piers  2,  3  and  4,  5  ft. 
The  reinforcement  for  each  cylinder  consists  of  80  corrugated 
bars,  1%  in.  square,  30  ft.  long,  placed  vertically  in  the  periphery 
and  6  in.  back  from  the  face.  The  spacing  is  approximately  12 
in.  center  to  center.    In  addition,  the  tops  of  the  cylinders  of 
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pier  2  are  reinforced  by  52  corrugated  bars  \i  in.  square,  5  ft. 
long,  placed  vertically  in  the  line  of  the  diameter  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  center  line. 

The  strut  connecting  the  cylinders  of  pier  2  is  reinforced  by 
48  corrugated  bars,  1J4  in.  square,  30  ft.  long,  placed  6  in.  from 
the  side  and  bottom  faces  and  12  in.  below  the  top  faces.  The 
sparing  is  about  6  in.  center  to  center.  The  struts  in  piers  1,  3 
and  4  contain  an  imbedded  steel  plate  girder.  Pier  I  contains 
56  corrugated  bars,  \\\  in.  square,  30  ft.  long  and  piers  3  and  5 
have  48  bars  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  plate  girders  are  25 
ft.  long  and  8  ft.  high,  and  rest  on  cast  iron  |>cdestals  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  at  the  proper  elevation.  The  plate  girders  also 
carry  the  pedestals  supporting  the  superstructure. 

The  cylindrical  piers  were  constructed  inside  circular  coffer- 
dams composed  of  Lackawanna  arched-web  steel  sheet  piling. 
The  light  section  was  used,  each  piece  building  14  in.  of  wall 
and  weighing  35  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  wall.  The  weight  per  lineal 
foot  of  piling  bar  is  40.83  lbs.  Each  cylinder,  18  ft.  in  diameter, 
consisted  of  50  sheet  piles,  each  45  ft.  long.  To  furnish  a  tem- 
plate or  guide  for  driving  the  cylinders,  five  wooden  piles  were 
first  driven,  one  in  the  center,  and  four  at  the  corners  of  an  in- 
scribed square.  Diagonal  braces  connected  the  circumferential 
piles,  crossing  at  the  center  pile.    A  circular  wooden  frame  or 


tached  to  the  top  of  the  first  one.  A  second  ring  or  frame  was 
then  laid  on  top  of  the  posts  of  the  first  one  and  both  were  driven 
down  by  the  pile  driver.  This  procedure  was  repeated  until 
five  frames  had  been  driven  in  place,  the  lowest  one  being  stopped 
■bout  5  ft.  above  bedrock  by  the  remaining  material.  The  cylin- 
der was  then  pumped  out  and  the  remaining  material  down  to 
bedrock  removed  in  large  buckets.  Octagonal  forms  were  then 
built  inside  the  cylinders,  resting  on  the  bedrock,  which  were 
filled  with  concrete  dumped  into  vertical  chutes  reaching  to  the 
bottom. 

After  the  foundation  had  been  placed,  the  lower  frame  was 
removed  and  another  course  of  concrete  added,  octagonal  in 
cross-section  as  before.  At  an  elevation  of  about  21  ft.  below 
the  completed  top  of  the  cylinder  (or  about  5  ft.  below  water 
level)  the  cross-section  was  changed  to  a  circle.  The  octagonal 
forms  were  left  in  place.  The  forms  for  the  upper  parts  of  the 
piers  were  built  at  Collinwood.  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  and  con- 
sisted of  staves  10  ft.  6  in.  long  held  in  place  by  three  hoops. 
To  prevent  deformation  during  transportation  and  handling, 
temporary  rings  were  placed  in  the  interior  which  were  removed 
after  the  forms  were  placed  in  position  on  the  octagonal  founda- 
tion courses.  The  forms  were  built  similar  to  a  water  tank, 
but  without  a  bottom.    There  were  100  staves  in  each,  each 
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Track  Pile  Driver  and  McMyler  Derrick  With  Orange  Peel  Bucket;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 


ring.  6  in.  deep,  and  made  up  of  three  layers  of  2  in.  lumber  was 
then  attached  to  the  top  of  the  piles,  around  the  outside  of  which 
the  steel  sheet  piles  were  driven. 

The  steel  sheet  piling  was  driven  by  a  revolving  pile  driver 
mounted  on  a  suitable  car  body  or  frame.  A  special  tender  ac- 
companied the  pile  driver,  supplying  water  and  fuel.  The  en- 
closed material  in  the  steel  cylinders  was  removed  by  an  orange 
peel  dipper  operated  by  a  revolving  derrick,  mounted  on  a  car, 
the  excavation  being  completed  while  the  cylinder  was  filled  with 
water.  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  material  immediately  over- 
lying the  bedrock,  a  layer  of  several  feet  in  thickness  had  to 
be  left  in  for  future  removal. 

The  next  work  was  to  brace  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  to 
prevent  collapse  when  the  water  should  he  pumped  out.  This 
was  accomplished  by  building  heavy  circular  frames  or  rings  of 
timber  made  up  of  two  courses  of  old  9  in.  x  18  in.  stringers, 
bolted  together.  The  frames  were  17  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  central  opening  10  ft.  6  in.  square.  Four  hook  eyes  were 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  square  for  handling. 

These  heavy  frames  were  placed  in  the  cylinders  by  the  re- 
volving derrick,  large  vertical  posts,  about  5  ft.  high,  securely 
Jield  by  diagonal  bracing  or  inclined  struts,  having  first  been  at- 


stavc  being  5' 4  in.  wide  and  2^4  in.  thick.  The  diameter  of 
the  forms  was  13  ft  6  in.,  the  same  as  that  of  the  finished  pier. 
Two  forms  in  height  were  used,  the  upper  one  having  suitable 
openings  on  one  side  to  allow  the  placing  of  the  steel  plate  and 
reinforced  concrete  girder  connecting  the  upper  portion  of  the 
two  cylinders  forming  each  pair. 

The  concrete  mixing  plant  was  installed  on  three  flat  cars. 
On  one  were  built  the  storage  bins  for  holding  the  sand  and 
broken  stone,  with  a  platform  for  the  cement.  Another  car- 
ried the  inclined  plane  up  which  the  loaded  material  car  was 
run  t<>  the  mixer,  which  was  installed  on  a  third  car.  The  mixer 
is  one  built  by  the  railway  company  and  is  a  cylinder  revolved 
in  a  vertical  plane.  It  has  two  openings,  opposite  to  each  other 
and  closed  by  hinged  doors.  The  concrete  materials  are  dumped 
into  a  chute  above,  dropping  into  the  mixer;  the  door  is  closed 
and  the  mixer  revolved  a  sufficient  number  of  times;  the  lower 
door  is  then  opened  and  the  mixed  concrete  allowed  to  drop 
into  a  chute  under  the  car  and  leading  to  the  work  The  con- 
crete is  made  in  large  batches,  the  charging  car  having  a  capacity 
of  about  31  cu.  ft.  Usually  a  batch  contains  5  bags  of  cement, 
more  being  used  for  foundation  work  than  above  ground  and 
water. 
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The  sand  for  concrete  was  obtained  from  pits  at  Irvington. 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Krie.  28  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
broken  limestone,  partly  from  Kellcy  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  near 
Sandusky.  Ohio,  and  partly  from  Akron,  X.  Y„  22  mile*  east  of 
Buffalo.  The  engineering  department  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  prefers  broken  stone  to  a  natural  mixture  of 
sand  and  gravel,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  properly 
graded  mixture. 

The  superstructure  consists  of  a  50  ft.  deck  girder,  a  112  ft.  6 
in.  through  girder,  a  Straus*  trunnion  bascule  bridge  with  a 
movable  span  of  131  ft.  6  in.  and  a  tower  span  of  49  ft.,  and  ■ 
56  ft.  deck  girder  in  the  order  named  going  east,  all  spans  being 
double  track.    The  front  end  floor  beam  is  on  a  slight  skew, 
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while  the  trunnion  end  oi  the  bridge  is  of  necessity  square.  One 
bottom  chord  is  therefore  slightly  lunger  than  the  other,  while 
the  top  chords  arc  of  equal  length 

The  bridge  is  operated  by  means  of  two  pinions,  one  on  each 
side,  turning  in  bearings  secured  to  the  tower,  which  engage  cast 
steel  racks  bolted  to  the  operating  struts.  The  operating  ma- 
chinery consists  of  two  50  h.  p.,  a.  c.  motors  connected  to  the 
operating  pinions  through  a  train  of  reduction  gears  and  an 
equalizing  gear.  The  motors  arc  each  provided  with  a  solenoid 
brake,  and  one  motor  driven  emergency  brake,  which  is  normally 
set.  is  provided.  This  brake  is  released  by  a  motor,  and  is  held 
in  release  as  long  as  current  is.  applied  to  this  motor.  Cutting 
off  the  current,  or  any  failure  of  current  will  result  in  the  in- 
stantaneous application  of  the  brake.  The  emergency  brake 
may  also  be  released  mechanically  when  the  bridge  is  to  be 
operated  by  hand.  In  addition  to  electrical  operation,  hand 
operation  is  also  provided  for.  By  means  of  hand  cranks  placed 
in  the  tower,  the  operating  machinery  can  be  actuated  by  two 
men  The  operator's  house  is  located  on  shore  close  to  the 
bridge  and  contains  the  controllers  for  the  leaf  motors  and 
other  electrical  apparatus  and  indicating  devices. 

The  break  in  the  floor  between  the  fixed  portion  and  the  mov- 
ing leaf  is  located  in  front  of  the  main  trunnion,  and  the  live 
load,  therefore,  does  not  tend  to  open  the  bridge.  Front  end 
locks  are  provided,  however,  which  hold  the  bridge  firmly  to 


the  rest  pier.  The  movement  of  the  latch  bars  automatically 
stops  the  motors  and  sets  their  brakes  at  each  end  of  their  travel. 
Hand  operation  is  also  provided  for  operating  the  locks  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  operating  and  lock  motor  circuits  arc  con- 
nected with  the  interlocking  system,  so  that  current  is  not  avail- 
able for  operation  until  the  signals  have  been  set  at  "danger." 
and  these  signals  cannot  be  set  at  "clear"  until  the  bridge  is 
closed  and  the  locks  driven  in.  In  like  manner  current  is  not 
available  for  the  leaf  motors  until  the  locks  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

An  automatic  cut-off  is  provided  which  will  throw  the  circuit 
breakers  out  and  cut  off  the  current  from  the  leaf  motors  and 
set  their  brakes  when  the  bridge  has  reached  the  nearly  fully 
open  position.  A  foot  switch  is  provided,  which  will  enable  the 
o|H-ratoi  to  release  tin.-  m..f  r  brake*  and  lllow  the  bridge  U» 
"coast"  if  desired.  In  closing  the  bridge  current  is  available 
to  hold  the  leaf  down  firmly  on  its  seat  until  the  locks  are  fully 
driven  in.  Mechanical  indicators  will  be  located  at  the  pivot 
end  and  front  end  of  the  bridge,  placed  on  the  stationary  and 
movable  parts,  so  that  they  can  Ik-  seen  from  the  operator's 
house,  and  to  which  the  operator  can  sight  and  thus  determine 
the  nearly  closed  and  open  positions  of  the  bridge.  Electric 
light  indicators  are  also  provided  in  the  operator's  house  show- 
ing the  operator  the  various  positions  of  the  locks  and  the  bridge 
leaf.  The  movements  of  the  locks  and  bridge  itself  open  and 
close  the  circuits  of  these  indicator  lights. 

This  bridge  was  designed  by  It.  1<  Leffler,  bridge  engineer, 
and  is  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  G.  C.  Cleveland,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Like  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern. 

THE  BUFFALO  CBU1C  RAILaOAD  BRIDGE. 
This  bridge  lies  about  2.000  ft.  southeast  of  the  Lake  Shore 
ft  Michigan  Southern  bridge,  and  about  100  ft.  cast  of  the 
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bridge  used  by  the  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  the 
Pennsylvania.  It  consists  of  four  spans,  a  Strauss  bascule  span 
2135  ft.  long,  two  through  plate  girder  spans.  89  and  88.5  ft.  re- 
spectively, anil  one  deck  plate  girder  span.  38  ft.  long,  the  total 
length  t>etween  back  wall  faces  being  429  ft.  There  are  two 
abutments  and  three  piers,  abutment  1  and  pier  2  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  center  line,  and  piers  3,  4  and  5,  and  abutment  6 
having  a  skew  of  54  deg.  53  min.  30  sec.  The  elevation  of  bed- 
rock is  about  47  ft.  below  mean  lake  level 

The  concrete  piers  are  supported  by  bearing  piles  driven  to 
bedrock.  The  piles  of  piers  2.  3,  4  and  5  are  25  ft.  long,  and 
of  abutment  1.  30  ft.  long.    The  foundation  of  abutment  1,  and 
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piers  2  and  3,  which  support  the  Strauss  bascule  span,  are 
spread  considerably  beyond  the  upper  neat  lines.  The  number 
of  supporting  piles  is  140,  164  and  132  respectively.  Piers  4  and 
5  and  abutment  6,  contain  116,  96  and  40  piles. 

The  cofferdams  were  all  built  of  I-ackawanna  steel  sheet 
piling,  straight  web  section,  12*t  in.  x  H  ">•.  weighing  35  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  wall  and  37.187  lbs.  per  lin.  ft.  of  piling  bar.  The 
length  used  was  34  ft.  It  was  usually  driven  8  to  9  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  pier  elevation  and  allowed  to  project  3  to  4  ft.  above 
water  level,  the  depth  of  water  ranging  from  8  to  10  ft.  The 
cofferdams  were  built  5  ft.  wider  and  longer  than  the  neat  di- 
mensions of  the  masonry.  The  steel  sheet  piling  was  driven  by 
a  two-ton  drop  hammer.  The  wooden  supporting  piles  for  the 
abutment  and  piers  were  driven  with  a  steam  hammer,  weighing 
4,500  lbs.,  with  a  3  ft.  fall.  The  material  being  soft,  the  piles 
were  easily  driven  to  rock.  In  abutment  1  and  pier  2,  the  piles 
"heaved  up"  3  ft.  and  had  to  be  redriven  two  or  three  times. 
In  pier  3,  this  heaving  amounted  to  only  l}4  ft. 

The  new  bridge  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  old,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  135-ft.  three-truss  double  track  iron  spans  designed 
for  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  To  maintain  the  traffic, 
a  double  track  pile  bent  trestle  was  built  south  of  and  parallel 
to  the  old  bridge.  A  similar  trestle  to  the  north  carries  tem- 
porarily the  traffic  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  new  bridge  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad 
lying  between.  In  excavating  the  material  from  within  the 
cofferdams,  the  inside  piles  of  both  trestles  settled  as  much  as  6 
in.,  the  stringers  requiring  jacking  up  and  readjustment.  This 
subsidence  was  caused  by  the  flow  of  the  soft  material,  the  piles 
of  the  temporary  trestles  depending  wholly  on  skin  friction,  not 
being  driven  to  bedrock. 

The  substructure  consists  of  1 :3:6  concrete.  The  mixer  was  a 
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Ransome.  of  about  \i  cu.  yd.  capacity,  the  usual  charge  being 
two  bags  of  cement.  6  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  10  cu.  ft.  of  broken 
stone,  the  sand  and  stone  being  measured  in  wheelbarrows,  gaged 
by  known  measures.  The  concrete  in  some  cases  was  mixed  on 
shore,  run  out  in  cars  .mi!  dumped  directly  into  the  forms.  In 
others  it  was  deposited  by  buckets,  and  in  others  through  chutes. 

Abutment  1  and  pier  2.  which  arc  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line,  have  a  foundation  area  of  20  ft.  x  53  ft.,  and  24  ft. 
x  54  ft  respectively.  Owing  to  the  skew  of  the  crossing,  piers 
3,  4  and  5  are  longer,  the  foundation  area  being  18  ft.  x  58  ft., 
and  14  ft  x  57  It  respectively.  The  spacing  of  the  piles  in 
the  rows  is  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  the  rows  being  on  3  ft.  centers. 

The  superstructure  in  general  is  similar  to  that  for  the  L.  S. 
&  It,  S.  over  the  same  river.  The  length  on  center  line  of  bridge 
is  165  ft.,  one  truss  being  a  panel  length  longer  than  the  other. 


since  the  skew  is  greater  than  in  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  bridge. 

The  plans  of  the  substructure  were  prepared  by  S.  M.  Kiel- 
land,  engineer,  Buffalo  Creek,  and  the  work  was  done  by  the 
A.  P.  Chapman  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  plans  of  the  super- 
structure were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Chas.  W. 
Buchholz,  consulting  engineer,  and  F.  A.  Howard,  engineer 
bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Krie.  1  he  steel  work  is  being  fabri- 
cated and  erected  by  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

THE  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  ft  ST.  LOUTH  BRIDGE. 

This  bridge,  which  is  also  used  by  the  Pennsylvania,  crosses 
the  river  about  100  ft.  north  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad 
crossing,  the  two  bridges  being  parallel.  The  present  bridge  is 
a  double  track  steel  structure  of  two  spans,  the  length  of  each 
span  under  copings  being  about  135  ft.   The  old  steel  work  was 
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partly  dismantled  and  used  temporarily  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  conduct  operations  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
new  bridge. 

The  superstructure  of  the  new  bridge  consists  of  two  through 
plate  girder  approaches,  each  89  ft.  long,  and  a  Scherzcr  rolling 
lift  bridge  with  plate  girder  track  span.  The  moving  span  is 
skewed  at  the  front  end.  and  square  at  the  rear  end.  with  un- 
equal truss  lengths,  the  short  trass  being  154  ft  7  in.,  and  the 
long  truss  175  ft.  5J4  in.  center  to  center  of  bearings.  The  span 
length  of  the  bascule  on  the  center  line  of  the  bridge  is  165  ft. 
Ml  in.  The  track  girder  span  is  40  ft.  The  lift  bridge  over  the 
main  river  channel  has  a  width  of  100  ft.  between  the  fender 
lines,  the  clear  river  width  under  each  of  the  plate  girder  spans 
being  62.5  ft.  The  water  surface  width  of  the  river  is  256  ft., 
and  the  bottom  width  190  ft.,  with  a  water  depth  of  22  ft.  at 
mean  lake  level,  the  distances  given  being  those  at  right  angles 
to  the  current. 

The  bridge  will  be  operated  by  two  75  h.  p.  motors  having  a 
speed  of  475  r.  p.  m.  on  a  three  phase  25  cycle  alternating  cur- 
rent at  445  volts.  These  motors  and  the  machinery  through 
which  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  main  operating  pinions  are 
located  upon  a  machinery  platform  placed  above  the  clearance 
line  and  between  the  trusses  at  the  rear  end  of  the  bridge  just 
in  front  of  the  counterweight  box.  The  power  of  the  motors  is 
transmitted  through  gearing  to  the  main  operating  pinions,  the 
shafts  of  which  pass  through  each  truss  at  the  center  of  roll 
which  is  at  the  center  of  the  segments.  The  centers  of  the 
shafts  driving  the  pinions  at  any  position  of  the  bridge  are  al- 
ways equi-distant  from  the  surface  of  the  track  plates,  and  the 
motion  of  the  pinions  is  horizontal  and  parallel  with  the  surface 
of  the  track  plates. 
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Racks  with  which  the  main  operating  pinions  engage  and  by 
mean*  of  which  the  bridge  is  actuated  are  located  outside  of  the 
plane  of  the  trusses  on  independent  fixed  rack  supports.  These 
rack  supports  are  bracketed  out  from  each  end  of  the  track 
girders  with  diagonal  braces  running  from  the  center  of  the  rack 
girder  down  to  the  end  posts  of  the  rack  supports  at  points  op- 
posite the  tops  of  the  track  girders.  The  simplicity  and  ef- 
ficiency of  this  operating  mechanism  makes  possible  a  great  sav- 
ing in  the  machinery. 

As  an  auxiliary  equipment  for  operating  the  bridge  when  elec- 
tric current  is  not  available  a  gasolene  engine  will  be  provided. 
This  engine  will  be  located  in  the  operator's  house  and  the 
power  will  be  applied  to  the  machinery  through  friction  clutch 
couplings.    The  bridge  can  also  be  operated  by  hand. 

When  in  the  closed  position  the  bridge  is  locked  by  a  lock 
bar  of  forged  steel  10  in.  x  1)4  in.,  this  bar  engaging  with  a 
casting  anchored  to  the  masonry  of  the  front  pier.  The  lock  is 
actuated  by  a  hand  lever  in  the  operator's  house  through  a  pipe 
connection  with  a  device  at  the  break  between  the  movable  span 
and  the  fixed  span  to  allow  for  the  connection  being  "broken 
when  the  bridge  is  operated. 

An  air  buffer  is  provided  at  the  front  end  of  the  moving  span 
for  seating  the  bridge  on  the  front  pier  without  shock  or  jar. 
This  buffer  is  of  simple  design,  with  a  12  in.  bore  and  a  24 
in.  stroke.  If  is  attached  to  the  front  floor  beam  at  about  the 
center  line  of  the  bridge,  the  plunger  coming  in  contact  with  a 
casting  anchored  to  the  masonry  of  the  front  pier.  Bumping 
blocks  arc  provided  at  the  rear  end  to  prevent  the  bridge  mov- 
ing beyond  the  fully  opened  position. 

The  front  lock  mechanism  is  interlocked  with  the  signal  sys- 
tem and  with  the  bridge  operating  mechanism,  so  that  the  lock 
cannot  be  opened  and  the  bridge  operated  until  the  signals  are 
set  at  danger  and  the  derails  opened,  and  the  bridge  must  be 
closed  and  locked  before  the  signal  can  show  clear  and  the  de- 
rails be  closed. 

The  operator's  house,  which  is  located  on  supports  at  one  side 
of  the  track  girder  span,  will  contain  all  of  the  equipment  for 
controlling  the  operation  of  the  bridge.  It  will  also  have  a  me- 
chanical indicator  so  placed  as  to  be  in  full  view  of  the  operator 
showing  the  positions  of  the  bridge  at  all  times  during  operation. 
A  bell  will  also  be  provided  to  be  rung  automatically  by  the 
bridge  as  a  warning  to  the  operator  before  the  fully  opened  and 
fully  closed  positions  of  the  bridge  are  reached. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  bridge, 
the  piers  of  the  two  bridges  arc  on  the  same  axes,  the  angle  of 
skew  being  the  same.  As  the  bridge  is  being  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  one.  traffic  is  diverted  and  temporarily  maintained 
over  a  pile  bent  trestle  erected  to  the  south. 

The  substructure  consists  of  three  piers  and  two  abutments, 
numbered  from  the  e;ist  to  the  west,  all  masonry  being  of  con- 
crete, founded  on  piles  driven  to  bedrock,  which  is  reached  at 
a  depth  of  45  ft.  below  mean  water  level.  Abutment  I  and  pier 
2  arc  the  main  supports  of  the  Schemer  rolling  lift  bridge,  and 
were  built  inside  timber  cofferdams,  built  of  Wakefield  sheet 
piles,  each  composed  of  2  in.  x  10  in.,  and  one  2  in.  x  12  in. 
plank,  30  ft.  long,  assembled  in  the  usual  manner.  Fier  3  located 
in  the  river  was  also  built  in  a  wooden  cofferdam  consisting  of 
square  timbers  12  in.  x  12  in ,  grooved  on  opposite  sides.  The 
grooves  were  2  in.  square  in  cross-section,  and  when  the  tim- 
bers arc  in  juxtaposition,  a  timber  tongue,  2  in.  x  4  in.  was 
<3riven  into  the  groove  to  render  the  cofferdam  watertight  The 
timbers  of  the  structure  were  driven  by  a  floating  pile  driver. 
The  concrete  is  a  1:2  :S  mixture  A  Ransome  mixer  was  used, 
the  charge  being  one  bag  of  cement,  two  wheelbarrows  of  sand 
and  four  wheelbarrows  of  broken  stone,  gaged  to  give  the  re- 
quired proportions.  The  cement  and  concrete  aggregates  were 
delivered  in  standard  cars  and  wheeled  up  an  incline  to  dis- 
charge into  a  hopper  over  the  mixer  which  was  placed  about  6 
to  8  ft.  above  track  level.  The  concrete  was  made  wet  and  de- 
livered to  the  work  in  wooden  chutes. 

This  'bridge  is  being  built  under  the  direction  of  E.  E.  Hart, 
chief  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  ENGLAND  RAILROAD 
COMMISSION. 

At  the  invitation  of  Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  Boston  last  Saturday,  attended  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  six  New  England  states  except  Maine,  the 
governor  of  which  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation.  Gov- 
ernor Foss  proposes  a  "New  England  railroad  conference"  to 
be  composed  of  two  citizens  from  each  state;  and,  after  the 
conference  of  Saturday,  he  gave  out  the  following  outline  of 
the  purposes  which  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish : 

The  conference  will  consider  and  report  upon  the  general 
subject  of  railroad  development  and  operation,  and  in  particu- 
lar will  investigate  the  following  phases  of  the  railroad  ques- 
tion: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  conference  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  stale  commissions  having  supervision  over 
railroads. 

2.  The  question  of  creating  state  directors  representing  the 
various  New  England  states  in  the  management  of  the  railroad 
system,  and  the  general  question  of  the  participation  of  the 
public  in  the  ownership  or  operation  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  form  of  such  participation. 

3.  The  consideration  of  means  whereby  the  projected  Grand 
Trunk  extension  may  be  completed- 

4.  Means  of  providing  through  transportation  by  way  of 
Boston,  and  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  accom- 
plishing this,  whether  by  tunnels  or  belt  lines,  or  both. 

5.  The  project  of  electrifying  the  terminals  and  providing 
adequate  electric  traction  throughout  crowded  urban  and  sub- 
urban districts. 

6.  A  reasonable  plan  of  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  to 
be  applied  over  the  entire  New  England  railroad  system. 

7.  A  plan  of  uniform  legislation  providing  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  corporate  entity  which  manages  the  railroads  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  the  legal  fact  of  unification  corre- 
spond with  the  actual  control  now  exercised.  This  will  in- 
volve a  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  whether  the 
Boston  &  Maine  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  New  Haven  sys- 
tem or  can  better  serve  New  England  as  a  separate  system, 
the  question  of  the  elimination  of  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding 
Company,  and  the  question  to  what  extent,  so  far  as  the  federal 
laws  and  the  fixed  policy  of  the  several  states  permit,  the  rail- 
road shall  own  and  operate  steamship  and  trolley  lines. 

8.  A  plan  to  co-ordinate  and  unify  all  lines  and  services. 
°.    Reduction  of  all  leases  nf  lines  to  absolute  ownership. 

10.  The  consideration  of  means  to  make  the  railroad  corpo- 
ration amenable  in  its  entirety  to  public  control,  in  the  manner 
of  a  domestic  corporation  doing  business  in  each  state. 

11.  The  consideration  of  uniform  charters  to  the  railroad 
corporation  in  each  of  the  state*  in  which  it  operates  lines, 
with  uniform  reservations  of  power  of  control  by  the  state. 

Governor  Haines,  of  Maine,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Foss. 
written  after  reading  the  report  of  what  was  done  at  the  Boston 
conference,  commented  at  length  on  each  of  the  eleven  para- 
graphs of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference;  and  he 
called  attention  in  rather  plain  language  to  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  Governor  Foss's  proposals.  The  state  of  Maine  already 
has  a  terminal  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  railway  company  appear  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. Governor  Haines  says  that  a  permanent  cenference 
"can  do  no  harm  and  might  do  some  good."  He  does  not  see 
how  directors  of  a  railroad  can  be  appointed  by  a  state  which 
owns  nothing  in  the  property.  He  docs  not  believe  in  state 
ownership.  He  has  not  much  interest  in  the  crowding  of  pas- 
sengers in  suburban  trains,  but  he  does  expect  that  Maine,  with 
its  abundant  water  power,  will  soon  have  all  its  railroads  op- 
erated by  electric  power.  The  legislature  of  Maine  is  now 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  public  utility  court  to  take 
the  place  of  its  railroad  commission,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
seem  desirable  at  present  that  the  Maine  commission  should  take 
part  in  a  New  England  organization. 
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THE  PAYMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  CASH. 

A  Description  of  the  Method  Used  on  the  Pennsylvania  Llnea 
We«t  Where  About  $4,800,000  la  Paid  Out  In  Cash  Each  Month. 


Every  officer  an<]  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West, 
from  the  president  to  tlic  Switchmen  and  crossing  men  are 
paid  in  cash  monthly ;  payments  arc  made  between  the  fourth 
business  day  and  the  twentieth  of  each  month.  It  is  not  of 
much  moment  to  the  president  whether  he  receives  his  salary 
in  cash  or  hy  check,  hut  it  is  of  a  (treat  deal  of  importance  to 
the  switchmen. 

The  one  point  at  which  the  employee  comes  most  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  company,  is  at  the  time  he  receives  his  wages.  At 
this  time  he  forms  an  impression  of  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany; it  becomes  personal  to  him  as  something  distinct  from 
his  particular  boss.  Unconsciously  his  own  attitude  toward  the 
outside  public  rellccts.  to  a  certain  extent,  the  attitude  of  the 


pared  and  certified  to  by  the  auditor  and  made  out  and  sent  to 
the  agents  by  the  treasurer's  department.  Second,  checks  made 
in  the  same  way  may  be  delivered  directly  to  the  employees  by 
the  treasury  department.  This  necessitates  running  a  pay  car. 
The  third  method  is  to  have  the  treasury  department  pay  di- 
rectly in  cash  to  each  employee.  This  also  necessitates  the  run- 
ning of  a  pay  car.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  roads 
that  now  have  one  or  other  of  the  two  check  systems  in  use 
and  those  using  the  cash  system. 

Ca»ii  aso  Pay  Cm. 


Birmingham  Southern. 
Central  of  \rw  Jersey. 
I  locking  Valley. 

N"e»  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 


Pennsylvania  Comriany,  Lines  \Ve»t. 
"Tda.sT™  ' 


V, 


.  i  it  ;. ;r'-.  . 

Railroad. 
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*  ol  lath  mortk  of  19  


Chicago.  W,. 


19. 


RECEIVED  OF  the  Treasurer  of  the  EAST  &  WEST  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


to  b*  *ppli*d  to  p»ytnt>nt  o(  roll*  for  month  of 


Receipt  Given  by  the  Paymaster  for  Money  Received 


company  inwards  himself.  If  this  attitude  is  courteous,  if,  in 
the  company's  relations  with  the  employee,  there  seems  to  be 
a  real  attempt  to  deal  perfectly  fairly,  the  man  is  inclined  to 
feel  that  this  is  the  attitude  which  he  should  take  toward  the 
company's  patrons.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  employee  gets 
the  idea  that  the  company  is  dealing  with  him  in  a  sharp  man- 
ner and  that  regardless  of  justice  the  company  will  see  that  its 
own  interests  are  preserved,  then  when  the  employee  represent* 
the  company  in  its  relations  with  the  general  public  his  attitude 
will  re  fled  this  feeling. 

In  the  payment  of  wages,  there  arc  three  objects  to  be  at- 
tained.   The  employee  should  get  the  wages  which  he  has  earned 


from  the  Treasurer. 

Cat  tea  »m  Pas  c* 


Chicago,  nuilingl.in  &  Quiticy. 

I  omul  Tiuiik.  Intercolonial  Railway. 


oi*  Central, 
rcolunia 

C'lttcK  a»d  No  Pav  Ca«. 


Atchison,  Toncka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Itulfalo  &  Susquehanna. 
Crntral  of  (icorgia. 
Chicago,  Kock  Island  k  Pacific. 
Chicago  ft  Western  Indiana. 
Kvansville  &  Tcrre  Haute. 
Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. 
Kansas  Cttv  Southern. 
Lehigh  &  Kn  England. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
starting  from  Pittsburgh,  ol 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

Michigan  Central. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Norfolk  Southern. 

Si.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Southern  KaiUav. 

San  Pedro,  Lag  Angeles  &  Salt  Ijike. 

t'nion  Pacific. 

W  heeling  &  Lake  Erie 

West  there  are  five  pay  cars;  three 
le  from  Columbus  and  oni 
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This  form  to  be  used.  tpAeii  payments  are  completed,  for  shewing  the 
name,  occupation,  time,  rut,*  of  Tin.  deductions  and  ownnt  payable  to  any 
empl<<\ee  who  has  failed  to  receive  his  money*  After  being  checked  against 
the  roll  and  approved  b-i  the  Auditor,  it  is  returned  to  the  faymasler  so 
that  foiww  (an  be  mode  at  any  time  the  employee  should  call  for  it. 

Duplicate  from  Pay  Roll. 

as  quickly  and  as  conveniently  as  possible.  Some  means  should 
be  adopted  by  which  the  company  can  be  sure  that  the  employee 
earning  the  wages  actually  receives  what  he  has  earned  anil 
gives  a  valid  receipt  The  third  object  is  that  payment  shall 
be  made  by  a  different  department  than  the  one  which  pre- 
pares the  pay  roll  and  hires  the  employee.  There  arc  three  com- 
mon methods  of  payment  Checks  may  be  delivered  by  the  com- 
pany's agents  to  the  employees;  these  checks  having  been  prc- 


Issued  only  by  heads  of  departments. 

Pay  Order  Issued  Only  In  Cases  of  Sickness. 

Tcrre  Haute.  These  five  cars  between  the  fourth  and  the 
twentieth  of  each  month  distribute  about  $4.«00,000  cash,  Each 
car  is  in  charge  of  a  paymaster,  who  has  a  clerk,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  arc  three  or  more  guards  on  the  pay  car.  In  point 
of  complication,  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  presents  as  diffi- 
cult a  problem  for  the  routing  of  pay  cars  as  any  system  of 
lines  in  the  country.  The  lines,  of  course,  lie  in  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  ri\er,  so  that  there  is  not,  possibly,  the  same 
danger  of  an  organized  attack  on  the  pay  car  as  would  be  the 
case  on  some  lines  in  the  West;  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem 
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of  paying  employees  and  especially  train  crews,  without  unduly 
delaying  traffic  is  far  more  difficult  on  these  lines  than  would 
be  the  case  on  western  lines  where  traffic  density  is  much  less. 

Of  the  three  cars  running  from  Pittsburgh,  one  goes  over 
the  Eastern  division,  Western  division  and  the  Fort  Wayne 
side  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  division.    The  second  car  pays 


men  is  to  provide  space  for  different  rates  paid,  so  that  a 
full  thirty  names  may  be  shown  on  each  rolL  The  rolls  are 
made  up  on  a  typewriter,  two  carbons  and  an  original  being 
made.  One  carbon  is  sent  to  the  pension  department  and  one 
is  retained  in  the  superintendent's  office,  while  the  original  roll 
on  stiff  paper  is  sent  to  the  auditor's  office,  after  having 


wt   

 t« 

■aanlC 

1 

1 

I 

1 — 

EAST  <fc  WEST  RAILROAD  COMPANY  — 


0  -  M  k.  . 


.-/I'.  EAST  &  \ 


This  form  is  itt**d 


by  tht  suptfinttHdtnt 

Form 


it  ttnl  la  an  efnt   of  Ik* 
iJtmtiHed- 

to  Pay  Employees  Who  Leave  the 


bilort  whom  tht  tmploytt  mutt  prtttnt  himtrtf  and  bt 


over  the  Eric  &  Pittsburgh  division;  the  Cleveland  &  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Marietta  division.  The  third  car  pays  over  the 
Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Panhandle;  the  Cincinnati  &  Toledo 
division  of  the  Panhandle  and  over  the  Akron  and  Zanesville 
divisions.  The  car  leaving  Columbus  runs  over  the  Indian- 
apolis division,  the  Indianapolis  Terminal  division,  the  Louis- 


signed  by  the  superintendent  and  approved  by  the  general  man- 
ager. It  is  there  audited  and  approved  for  payment  and  is  sent 
to  the  treasury  department.  It  reaches  the  treasury  department 
on  the  third  business  day  of  the  month,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  paymaster  receives  the  treasurer's  check  for  the  cash  that  he 
will  need  the  next  day.    He  begins  paying  at  6:30  in  the 
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East  &  West  Railroad  company 


Check  8ent  to  Employee  Who  I*  Unable  to  Meet  the  Pay  Car. 


ville  division,  the  Richmond  division,  and  the  Logansport  di- 
vision. The  car  leaving  Terrc  Haute  runs  over  all  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  Vandalia  and  the  Panhandle  side  of  the  Chicago 
Terminal. 

There  arc  two  forms  of  pay  rolls  used;  the  one  shown  here- 
with as  No.  1,  is  for  agents  and  their  forces,  operators  and 


ing  on  the  fourth  day.  Where  the  employee  is  known  to  the 
paymaster  no  witness'  signature  is  required;  where  the  pay- 
master docs  not  know  the  employee  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
employee  must  sign  his  name  by  mark,  a  witness'  signature 

is  required. 

A  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  pay  car  is  shown  here- 


fron  fount' f  Ikjfkr 
|  *Wl  Off  tew  k 


^1  F^hHi  H I 


Plan  of  the  Pay  Car. 


ployees  of  the  transportation  department,  working  by  the  month 
or  day,  and  for  all  employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment and  in  shops.  No.  2,  is  for  all  transportation  employees 
in  train  service;  the  object  in  having  the  second  form  for  train- 


with.  The  paymaster's  clerk  stands  at  "A"  with  the  rolls  ar- 
ranged in  a  clip  at  his  left  hand;  this  clip  is  provided  with  an 
ink  well  and  space  for  a  pen  on  the  right  hand  side.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  paymaster's  clerk  has  the  rolls  directly 
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_.19_ 


Dour  Sir:— 


I,  and 


prornptfy 

RwfWctfiiBy, 


Occupalion 


inc.  $ 

t9_ 


Paymaster's  Request  for  Information  from  Superintendent. 


EAST  &  WEST  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Form  Used  by  the 


In  Making  a  Report  to  the 


his  hands,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  employee  has  the  portion 
of  the  roll  to  which  he  puts  his  signature  directly  in  front 
of  him.  The  paymaster  stands  behind  the  53-in.  counter  and 
faces  the  rear  doors  of  the  car.  He  has  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  entire  car  back  of  the  counter.  Employees  enter  the  car 
at  the  rear  door  at  the  left.  There  is  a  guard  stationed 
between  the  two  doors  at  the  rear  and  one  or  two  guards 
are   placed    where    seats    are   shown   outside   of    the  pay 


No.  11 


EAST  &  WEST  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

 Dl  VISION 

ATTACHMENT 

Case  No  


.Pamt.ff 


-J.  P 


No. 

Claim.  $. 


Writ  served  at. 


Answerable  at. 


-Coil*.  $. 


-M.. 


.Total.  $. 


.M. 


19_ 
19_ 


Employ.-,;  °"'=' 
tit*  Amount  Dvi 


AMOJNT  SUE  DEFEHOMrr»T 
DATE  Or  SERVICE 


Writ  Mflt 
lo  Solicitor 

to  bolKMor  . 


19- 
19. 


.due 


Case  compromised  tor  $  

Oder  of  Court  to  pay  $- 


and 


19. 


Order  for  $. 


Dale  of  Remittance  to  Court., 
fee  Collected,  $.  


..19. 


Court  Receipt  attached  ». 


Case  Disposed  of  in  Monlh  ol. 


..  19. 


In  the  above 
me,  the  sum  ol  $. 


Envelope  with  Record  of  the 


counter.  The  employee  steps  up  to  the  paymaster's  clerk, 
gives  his  name  and  signs  his  name  on  the  line  opposite 
the  amount  due  him ;  the  clerk  calls  off  the  amount  due, 
this  is  repeated  by  the  paymaster,  who  counts  out  the 
money  from  the  drawer  under  the  counter,  the  amount  is  again 
repeated  by  the  clerk,  is  verified  by  the  paymaster  and  is  pushed 
across  to  the  employee,  who  steps  to  one  side,  counts  his  money, 
out  by  the  rear  door  at  the  right.    When  gangs  of 
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men  are  being  paid,  the  foreman  enters  first,  signs 
receives  his  pay  and  steps  inside  the  curved  railing  shown  on 
diagram ;  the  members  of  the  gang  follow  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  appear  on  the  roll;  after  each  one  of  the  gang 
has  been  paid  the  foreman  signs  each  roll  once,  as  witness  for 
the  men  in  that  gang.  As  the  clerk  calls  each  man's  name,  the 
foreman  answers  present  for  him.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  wrong  man  to  be  paid  under  this  system,  if  the  rules  are 
carefully  followed.  The  foreman  has  the  man  that  he  is  identi- 
fying directly  in  front  of  him  and  only  a  foot  or  two  away. 

In  paying  officers,  instead  of  calling  out  the  amount  due,  the 
clerk  writes  the  amount  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  hands  it  to 
the  paymaster,  who  counts  out  the  cash  and  lays  the  slip  of 
paper  on  top  of  the  amount  and  passes  it  across  the  counter. 

Train  crews  have  precedence  over  all  other  employees ;  there 
is  room  so  that  a  line  of  trackmen  can  step  to  one  side  and  let 
road  cngincnicn  and  trainmen  pass  directly  to  the  clerk  and  pay- 
master with  no  delay.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  from  300  to  350  employees  arc  paid  in  an  hour. 
There  is  not  the  least  hurry  or  confusion,  and  almost  never 
does  a  question  arise  that  cannot  be  answered  almost  instantly 
and  satisfactorily  by  the  paymaster.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  room  for  three  men  to  stand  across  the  counter;  one 
is  signing  his  name,  one  is  receiving  his  money,  and  one  count- 
ing his  money.  Where  the  lower  class  of  employees  sign  their 
names  and  receive  from  $30  to  $75,  the  paymaster  is  a  little 
ahead  all  of  the  time  of  the  employee  who  finds  his  money 
waiting  for  him  by  the  time  he  is  finished  with  the  pen ;  where 
the  employee  is  of  the  higher  grade,  and  makes  less  of  hard 
labor  in  signing  bis  name  and  receives  from  $100  to  $200,  the 
paymaster  is  usually  a  fraction  of  a  second  behind  the  man  in 
getting  the  cash  across  the  counter. 

The  underlying  objection  that  railroad  men  generally  have 
had  to  the  payment  by  cash  is  that  the  treasury  department  has 
not  been  broad  enough,  or  shown  common  sense  enough  to  co- 
operate with  the  operating  department.  It  would  seem  that  it 
would  not  take  a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  realize  that  in 
making  payments  of  wages  the  treasury  department  is  nut  con- 
ferring a  favor  on  the  operating  department,  or  on  the  individual 
employee.  It  has  been  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  running 
of  the  pay  car  that  has  made  payment  in  cash  on  the  Lines  West 
an  unquestioned  success.  The  system  is  by  no  means  capable 
of  running  itself;  the  paymaster  must  Ik  a  high-class  man,  who 
can  be  trusted  with  large  sums  of  money,  but  fully  as  important, 
he  must  be  a  man  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  that  lies  back  of 
the  use  of  the  cash  system;  this  spirit  is  somewhat  intangible, 


of  affording  every  possible  facility  to  the  men.   At  terminals  and 
shops  an  old  coach  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  pay  car  so  that 
men  waiting  to  be  paid  may  be  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  object  in  having  a  treasury  department  is  to  have  money 


paid  by  a  different  department  than  the  one  which  authorizes 
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Notice  to  Employee  That  Hie  Wage*  Have 


the  payment;  where  pay  checks  arc  sent  to  agents  for  distri- 
bution in  actual  practice  the  same  department,  namely,  the 
operating  department,  delivers  the  check  to  the  same  employee 
that  the  operating  department  hires,  and  also,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases,  cashes  the  check  for  the  employee.  This  leaves  the 
chance  open  for  padding  the  pay  rolls    Of  course,  where  a  pay 
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but  it  may  Ik-  suggested  by  saying  that  the  burden  of  seeing 
that  the  employee  gets  bis  wages  easily  and  quickly  rests  not 
on  the  employee,  but  on  the  paymaster.  In  running  the  car.  the 
operating  department  is  consulted  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
put  the  employee  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  the  car  stops 
at  each  crossing,  at  each  point  where  it  is  most  convenient  for 
men  to  reach  it.  and  is  handled  at  all  times  with  the  sole  object 


car  distributes  pay  checks  directly  to  employees,  this  danger  is 
done  away  with ;  the  operation  of  a  pay  car  in  this  case  is  a 
little  less  costly  than  under  the  cash  system,  but  on  the  other 
band,  the  convenience  to  the  employee  is  very'  greatly  less.  The 
company  receives  a  valid  receipt  in  cither  case  and  the  expense 
oi  preparing  the  checks  from  the  rolls  is  considerable. 

The  most  fruitful    source  of   danger  of  fraud  on  the  one 
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hand,  or  of  inconvenience  to  the  employee  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  cases  where  a  man  leaves  the  service,  or,  for  some  other 
reason,  must  be  paid  before  the  rolls  arc  made  up.  and  before 
the  pay  car  makes  its  trip.  Under  the  cash  system  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West.  Form  No.  7  is  used  in  such  cases.  This 
form  is  issued  by  the  superintendent,  requires  the  signature  of 
superintendent  and  the  counter  signature  of  some  one  designated 
by  him,  and  is  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  pitying  agent, 
who  is  authorized  to  give  cash  to  the  employee  on  proper  iden- 
tification and  is  then  permitted  to  remit  the  signed  receipt  as 
cash  with  his  other  cash.  Where  an  employee  has  been  unable 
to  meet  the  pay  car  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  pay  him  before 
the  pay  car  makes  its  next  trip,  a  check  (Form  6)  is  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  employee. 

A  very  important  use  of  this  check  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  is  in  cant  where  employees  are,  because  of  sickness  or 
from  some  other  unavoidable  cause,  in  urgent  need  of  money. 
In  such  cases  a  check  may  be  sent  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  the  relief  granted  is  often  of  very  great  importance,  while 
the  loyalty  gained  from  such  treatment  is  a  matter  that  can 
hardly  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  a  case  where  the  employee  misses  the  pay  car  one  month, 
a  copy  from  the  pay  roll  (Form  3)  is  made  and  is  sent  out 
each  month  on  the  car  for  two  years,  or  until  the  pay  has  been 
received  and  receipted  for  by  the  man  who  has  earned  it.  The 
man  signs  this  duplicate  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  the  pay 
roll  and  it  is  then  attached  to  the  pay  roll  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  forms  used  in  connection  with  the  attachment  of  em- 
ployees' wages  or  liens  obtained  on  the  wages  arc  shown  here- 
with, the  explanation  of  the  use  is  given  with  each  form. 

Sortie  conception  of  the  labor  involved  in  paying  out  nearly  a 
million  dollars  from  each  car  in  small  denominations  in  16  days 
may  be  gained  when  it  is  said  that  145,000  pieces  of  money  are 
handled  in  one  day  by  the  paymaster.  The  silver  is  in  a  drawer 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  counter,  and  the  hills,  which  arc  in 
three  piles,  S's,  10's  and  20's.  in  a  drawer  at  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  counter.  Silver  dollars  and  change  are  used  to  pay  frac- 
tions of  S5.  and  unless  a  man  has  particularly  asked  for  larger 
denomination  bills,  nothing  larger  than  a  $20  bill  is  used  to  pay 
with. 

The  paymasters  receive  a  day  or  two  in  advance  their  checks 
for  daily  requirements.  These  checks  vary  from  $80,000  to 
$150,000.  and  arc  drawn  to  the  paymaster's  order  by  the  treas- 
urer. They  are  drawn  on  a  bank  in  a  town  which  the  paymaster 
will  reach  on  the  day  he  needs  to  cash  the  check  and  the  pay- 
master keeps  the  hank  informed  ahead  of  time  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  bills  which  he  wants.  A  consistent  effort  is  made  to 
get  clean  bills.  Dy  paying  in  no  higher  denomination  than  a  $20 
bill,  although  it  takes  a  little  more  of  the  paymaster's  time,  the 
employee  is  given  his  wages  in  a  form  that  is  most  convenient 
for  him.  He  docs  not  have  to  wait  to  go  to  a  bank  to  have 
a  $50  bill  changed ;  he  has  some  large  and  some  small  bills,  and, 
most  important  of  all.  he  is  not  dependent  on  the  saloon  keeper 
for  favors,  as  is  the  case  where  checks  arc  used.  Neither  does 
he  have  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  railroad  company's  agent,  as  is  the 
case  where  checks  arc  used  anil  companies'  agents  are  author- 
ized to  cash  these  checks. 

The  success  of  such  a  system  as  that  used  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  for  the  payment  of  employees  depends  on  the 
care  in  working  out  the  details,  in  the  training  of  men,  and  the 
perfection  with  which  every  minutest  detail  is  gone  through 
with.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  accept  without  question 
the  fact  that  a  variation  of  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  some 
piece  of  machinery  will  throw  the  entire  machine  out  of  order. 
A  system  of  paying  by  cash  where  such  large  quantities  of  cash 
are  handled  requires  a  machine  that  is  as  delicately  and  truly 
adjusted  as  a  watch.  Fvery  detail  and  every  measurement  of  a 
pay  car  must  be  studied  and  adjusted  and  readjusted  until  it  ex- 
actly fits  and  meets  its  requirements.  A  delay  of  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  turning  over  the  rolls  in  the  clip  will  add  up  to  a 
strikingly  large  figure  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times 


that  the  rolls  have  to  be  handled  in  16  days  by  the  paymaster's 
clerk.  The  paymaster  has  no  way  of  checking  up  the  amount 
of  money  which  he  pays  out  until  the  end  of  the  16  days.  It  is 
therefore,  absolutely  essential  that  each  transaction,  that  is.  each 
payment,  shall  be  perfectly  made.  To  do  this  at  the  rate  of  300 
payments  an  hour  without  confusion  and  without  hurry  requires 
a  high  class  of  man  for  paymaster,  as  well  as  a  minutely  worked 
out  system. 


A  CONTINUOUS  RAIL. 


A  composite  rail  consisting  of  a  base  section  and  a  separate 
top  section  which  staggers  joints  and  which  can  be  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  base,  has  U  rn  developed  by  the  Continuous  Rail 
Company,  and  has  been  tested  with  satisfactory  results  in  street 
railway  tracks  in  Leeds.  England ;  Paris,  France,  and  Chicago, 
III.  While  a  number  of  advantages  that  the  rail  possesses  for 
street  railway  work  do  not  apply  to  main  line  service  on  steam 
roads,  there  arc  advantages  claimed  for  such  service  that  are 
attracting  the  interest  of  tbe  steam  railway  engineers  to  whom 
designs  have  been  presented. 

For  use  in  paved  streets  the  combined  rail  can  affect  a  very 
great  saving,  because  in  renewing,  only  the  top  section  of  the 


Electric  Machine  Used  for  Crimping  Flanges  of  Continuous 
Rail  on  Base  Section. 


pavement  need  be  disturbed  to  allow  the  lips  holding  the  top 
section  to  the  base  to  be  cut  away  and  those  on  the  new  sec- 
tion to  be  rolled  into  contact.  For  electric  lines  the  increased 
conductivity  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  alternate  sections 
as  a  mechanical  bridge  over  the  joints  of  the  other  sections, 
allows  a  material  saving  in  copper  bonding. 

The  principal  advantages  urged  for  such  a  rail  in  main  lines 
of  steam  railways  are  the  absence  of  open  joints  and  the  ability 
to  renew  the  worn  heads  without  displacing  the  base  of  the 
rail.  For  exposed  track  the  joint  in  the  top  section  would  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  joint  in  the  base  equal  to  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  rail,  or  3  ft.  in  a  30  ft.  rail. 
To  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction,  the  lips  holding  the 
top  section  on  the  base  would  only  be  bent  into  contact  and 
would  not  be  crimped  tightly  to  the  base  over  this  short  sec- 
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tton  between  the  two  joints,  making  a  slip  joint.  This  would 
allow  free  longitudinal  movement  between  the  base  and  the 
top  section  for  the  last  3  ft.  of  the  "taking  off"  rail,  the  receiv- 
ing rail  being  made  fast.  The  joints  in  the  head  section  of 
the  rail  would  be  supported  by  a  solid  base  rail,  eliminating  low 
joint*  and  the  tendency  to  extreme  wear  and  breakage  at  the 
joint  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  danger  from  broken  rails 
would  be  very  materially  decreased,  as  a  break  in  cither  the 
base  or  the  head  could  scarcely  occur  directly  above  or  below 
a  joint  in  the  other  portion  of  the  rail  and  a  break  resulting 
from  a  defect  in  either  section  would  still  leave  the  rail  strong 
enough  to  carry  traffic.  The  higher  original  cost  of  the  con- 
tinuous rail  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  worn  head  can  be  re- 
moved and  a  new  one  put  on  without  taking  out  of  service 
the  heavy  base  section. 

It  has  been  shown  by  examination  of  continuous  rails  in 
service  that  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  better  than  that  in  stand- 
ard rails,  because  in  the  continuous  rail  the  head  section  is 
so  rolled  in  the  mills  that  the  tread  receives  the  direct  pressure 
of  the  rolls  at  eacli  pass. 

In  laying  the  rails  the  top  section  is  dropped  over  the  base 


Section  of  Continuous  Rail  With  Removable  Head. 


section  and  a  machine  for  bending  the  lips  is  then  run  over  the 
track,  making  the  connection  shown  on  the  drawing.  When 
these  lips  are  first  bent  the  metal  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
section  is  in  compression  ami  that  along  the  outer  edge  in 
tension,  tending  to  draw  the  tips  away  from  the  base  section. 
The  operation  of  rolling  is  continued,  however,  until  the  metal 
in  the  lips  is  caused  to  flow  transversely  and  becomes  materially 
elongated  so  that  the  stresses  are  reversed,  bringing  compres- 
sion along  the  outer  edge  and  tension  along  the  inner  edge. 
As  the  result  oi  this  cold  rolling  process,  the  lips  of  the  upper 
section  are  converted  into  spring*  to  grip  the  head  of  the  lower 
section  In  a  test  made  by  R  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  a  pressure  of 
72,330  lbs.  was  required  to  start  a  slipping  movement  of  the 
head  section  over  the  base  in  a  test  piece  12  in.  long  cut  from 
a  rail  that  had  been  laid  in  the  track.  To  remove  the  worn 
head  a  rolling  cutter  is  substituted  tor  one  of  the  rollers  and 
the  machine  is  passed  hack  and  forth  along  the  rail  until  a  cut 
through  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  lip  is  made. 
Il  is  then  possible  to  break  the  remaining  thickness,  remove 
the  old  top  section  and  place  the  new  one. 


A  section  of  the  continuous  rail  corresponding  to  the  New 
York  Central  100-lb.  rail  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing. The  area  of  the  base  section  is  7  sq.  in.,  and  of  the  top- 
section,  374  sq.  in.,  giving  the  combined  section  a  weight  of 
about  108  lbs.  As  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  proposed  section  is 
so  designed  that  the  neutral  axis  is  an  equal  distance  from  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  compound  rail.  The  moment  of  inertia, 
of  this  section  is  5076,  and  the  section  modulus  16.92. 

Although  no  continuous  rail  has  been  installed  on  steam 
roads,  it  is  thought  that  the  first  development  for  such  line* 
will  be  the  combination  of  open-hearth  base  and  rolled  man- 
ganese top.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  construction  would  in- 
sure a  better  grade  of  metal  in  the  tread-  than  can  be  secured 
with  solid  manganese  rails,  would  offer  all  the  improved  wear- 
ing qualities  of  solid  manganese  rails  at  a  lower  price  and  in 
addition,  would  provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  manganese  tops, 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 


PROTEST  AGAINST   FREIGHT  CLASSIFICA- 
TION BY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  issued  an  appeal 
t<  its  members  to  use  every  influence  against  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  to  require 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  formulate  a  uniform 
classification.    In  its  circular  the  league  says: 

"We  fear  a  legislative-made  classification  would  be  too  rigid- 
and  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  ex- 
isting in  different  territories  and  constantly  arising  under  the 
varying  demands  of  commerce.  We  believe  the  right  of  in- 
itiative in  the  making  of  the  classification  of  freight  should 
continue  with  the  carriers  through  a  proper  body  constituted 
for  that  purpose;  that  the  work  of  the  classification  committee, 
or  committees,  should  be  subject  to  review  upon  formal  corn- 
plant  as  to  any  specific  item  or  items,  or,  upon  its  own  initiative, 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  now  authorized  by 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce." 


New  Zealand  Railways. — The  railway  system  in  New  Zea- 
land comprises  about  2,761  miles,  Broadly,  the  system  in  the 
north  island  consists  of  the  north  and  south  trunk  line  running 
fairly  central,  and  connecting  Auckland  and  Wellington,  the 
capital,  with  loops  and  important  branches  to  east  and  west 
ports  with  some  short  spurs.  In  the  south  island  the  main  line 
is  an  east  coast  one,  with  several  branches  running  inland, 
more  especially  in  the  south.  In  the  north  and  east  of  the  south 
island  the  lines  are  at  present  isolated,  but  construction  now 
in  hand  will  lessen  this  defect.  Many  of  the  lines  have  entailed, 
expensive  construction,  even  with  the  economy  in  rough  country 
that  the  narrow  gage  undoubtedly  gives.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
last  report  of  the  railways  the  cost  has  been  an  avenge  o£ 
$53.61S  per  mile. 

Tasmania*  Railways— Tasmania  possesses  477  miles  of 
railway  on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  and  2  ft.  gage,  there  being  25  mile* 
of  the  latter.  The  main  line  from  Hobart  to  Launeeston,  which 
was  the  first  railway  to  be  constructed,  was  opened  in  1876  by 
the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Railway  Company,  and  was  operated 
by  that  company  until  1890,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
government.  It  is  113  miles  long.  Another,  the  Launeeston  ft 
Dclorainc.  45  miles  long,  was  projected  by  a  private  company, 
helped  by  the  government,  but  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
latter  in  1872.  A  third  line  of  private  ownership  opened  in  1884 
was  that  of  the  Emu  Bay  Company,  which  is  still  in  their  hands. 
The  extensions  since  the  above  date  arc  chiefly  branches  of 
the  main  line.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Tasmanian 
railways,  some  of  which  are  through  rough  country,  has  been 
$42,o60  The  gross  receipts  last  year  were  $1,389,580.  the  work- 
ing expenses  $1 ,07/ .650,  and  the  net  receipts  $311,930. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TENDER  DERAILMENTS. 


More  Contribution*  to  the  Controversy  Which  Started  Last 
September.     A   Suggestion    as   to   the    Westport  Wreck. 


In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  27,  1912,  page  569, 
R.  W.  Summers  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  a  communication  entitled 
"A  Fortunate  Wreck."  commented  upon  tender  derailments.  A 
number  of  our  readers  took  exception  to  his  theories,  while 
others  agreed  with  him  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  controversy 
extending  over  a  couple  of  months.*  Because  of  the  heavy  de- 
mands on  our  space  it  was  not  possible  to  publish  several  com- 
munications which  were  received  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  Three 
of  them  are  presented  herewith  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
received : 

"C.  E."  REPLIES  TO  MR.  SUMMERS. 

I'nder  date  of  November  11,  "G.  E."  wrote  as  follows: 
In  Mr.  Summers'  further  discussiont  of  the  subject  of  tender 
derailments,  he  disagrees  with  my  statement  that  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel  is  practically  unaltered.  Let  us  consider  the  simple 
case  assumed  by  him,  of  a  single  wheel  rolling  along  the  track 
at  a  velocity  of  88  feet  per  second,  striking  an  obstruction  onc- 


d 


Fig.  1. 


half  inch  high.  Its  kinetic  energy  before  striking  (neglecting 
that  due  to  rotation)  is  about  240,7%  foot  pounds.    To  raise 

2,000 

the  wheel  !-j  in.  a  portion  of  this  amounting  to   ■  is  ex- 

2x  12 

pc  ruled,  leaving  240,713  foot  pounds.    The  velocity  corresponding 

,240,713x2x32,16 

to  this  energy  is\  — —  —  87.98,  or  about  \%  in.  per 

2,000 

second  less  than  when  it  struck  the  obstruction.  Now  the 
average  velocity  as  it  rolls  onto  this  half-inch  elevation,  can  be 
roughly  taken  as  one-eighth  inch  per  second  less  than  88  feet. 

The  time  required  will  be    '    — -       seconds,  so  the  distance 
3  x  88  264 

lost  will  be  approximately  '  —  —  .00047  inch.   If  the  wheel  is 

8  x  264 

urged  along  by  the  momentum  of  the  rest  of  the  truck,  the  loss 
is  but  a  small  part  of  this.    Is  is  enough  to  slew  the  truck? 

Referring  to  Fig.  1  (the  same  as  Fig.  3,  page  783,  October  25, 
1912),  let  us  assume  the  weights  to  be  free  to  move  to  the  left, 
just  as  the  wheel  of  Figs.  1  and  2  (September  27,  1912,  p.  570), 
is  free  to  rise.  If  v  is  its  velocity,  the  component  of  the  velocity 
perpendicular  to  the  rail  is  v  sin  a.  Then  the  effect  of  the  blow 
will  be  practically  the  same  as  if  the  weight  struck  the  rail  per- 

'Roihray  Atf  Gacriir,  October  II.  page  667;  October  IS.  pa»*  t2S; 
October  25,  pise  78J;  November  8,  pane  874;  November  IS.  oa«e  919; 
December  17,  pare  1130.  Sec  alia  article  by  A.  Stucki  in  the  issue  of 
Jamury  17.  page  111. 
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pendicularly  will)  a  velocity  of  r  sin  a.  The  energy  of  the  blow 
would,  therefore  be    W  *  a  .    But  Mr.  Summers  says  the 

force  of  the  blow  (by  which  we  must  understand  him  to  mean 
the  energy  of  it)  is  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  sine  of  the  angle 

a  is  less  than  1.  This  would  make  .i  w  v'  sin  3  .  If  Mr. 
Summers  was  Correct,  we  might  have  the  weight  strike  two 

raits  perpendicular  to  one  another,  the  blows  (wring   *  \  a 

2g 

and  w  v  I. os  a  .    In  other  words,  we  would  put      *  foot- 
2R  ,  2g 

pounds  of  work  into  the  weight,  and  get  back  w  v     (sin  a  4- 

2S 

cos  nl.    We  w<uild  build  a  "perpetual  motion"  machine  at  once. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  calculations,  Mr.  Sum- 
mers i>  certainly  correct  in  calling  attention  to  the  danger  in 
high  speeds  over  the  track  he  describes,  and  1  have  no  desire  to 
disparage  his  design  of  truck. 

Since  the  tender  frame  and  the  truck  bolsters  arc  held  in  the 
same  relative  positions,  notwithstanding  the  location  of  the  side 
bearings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  spacing  of  them  can  have 
any  effect  upon  tender  derailments.  The  thousands  of  six 
wheel  trucks  and  of  recent  four-wheel  trucks  for  steel  cars,  hav- 
ing side  bearings  far  outside  the  journals,  carrying  loads  with 
high  centers  of  gravity,  have  reputations  for  safety  which  cannot 
be  assailed. 

FROM   XL  SUMMERS. 

Under  date  of  November  25,  1912,  E.  \V.  Summers,  presi- 
dent of  the  Summers  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  wrote 

as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  criticism  and  endorsement  of  Prof. 
Lewis  F.  Moore,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
as  published  in  your  issue  of  November  15,  1912,  page  919,  on 
my  tender  derailment  articles. 

This  computation,  coming  from  one  of  his  position  and  stand- 
ing, in  such  an  institute  as  "Boston  Tech.,"  should  be  accurate 
and  be  received  as  such  by  the  readers  of  these  communications 
I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  the 
forces  set  up  and  am  willing  to  accept  the  results  as  found  by 
Professor  Moore.  I  can  not  agree  with  some  of  his  assumed 
conditions;  viz.  (1)  that  "If  the  obstruction  is  practically  un- 
yielding, it  will  cause  the  wheel  to  rise  over  it,  When  the  cen- 
ter is  directly  above  the  obstruction,  the  wheel  will  be  moving 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  original  direction,  in  that  cast,  hori- 
tontat."  (Italics  mine.)  It  will  not  do  this,  its  trajectory  at 
that  high  velocity  will  be  a  curved  line  ior  a  distance  after  the 
center  of  the  wheel  is  directly  above  the  obstruction.  (2) 
Quoting  from  Prof.  Moore's  communication,  second  column, 
page  920,  "The  actual  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  train  and  of  each  car  of  the  train  must  move  in  a 
practically  straight  line  on  straight  track  of  uniform  grade. 
The  rocking  which  is  so  often  noticed  is  caused  by  a  transverse 
rotation  of  the  car  about  its  own  center  of  gravity,  the  center 
of  gravity  itself  moling  in  a  straight  line."    (Italics  mine.) 

If  you  have  a  straight  track  of  uniform  grade,  the  car  will 
move  in  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  track.  The  irregu- 
larities in  supposedly  straight  (rack  cause  the  car  to  rock,  pitch, 
twist,  pound  and  do  all  kinds  of  stunts.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  rotate  about  its  own  center  of  gravity  when  a  force  is  ap- 
plied at  one  side  of  its  center  of  mass,  and  this  undoubtedly  is 
what  happens  within  the  limitation  of  the  possible  lateral  move- 
ment between  the  parts  of  the  truck  and  the  car  body  or  tank. 

In  Fig.  2  is  a  cross  section  through  an  ordinary  tender  tank 
and  center  bearing  truck.    Fig.  3  shows  the  same  tank  in  cross 
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section  carried  on  a  balanced  side  bearing  truck.  In  each  case 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  tank  and  its  load,  exclusive  of  the 
truck,  is  located  at  about  7  ft.  above  the  rail,  In  Fig.  2  the 
center  of  gravity  is  4  ft.  8  in.  above  the  center  plate  and  3  ft. 
below  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  tank  is  often  known  to  sway 
sideways  at  the  top  from  4  to  6  in.  each  side  of  its  central  po- 
sition. In  the  illustration  it  is  shown  5  in.  to  one  side.  If  this 
rotation  was  to  take  place  about  its  center  of  gravity,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  or  the  center  plate  would  have  to  move  sidewise 
in  the  opposite  direction  about  7f£  in.  This  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility ;  only  a  small  part  of  7}i  in.  movement  can  take  place 
through  ttie  play  of  parts  of  the  truck. 

In  Fig.  3  there  is  no  center  support,  and  a  lateral  movement 
can  take  place.  The  maximum  movement  of  2}'4  in.  is  shown, 
but  this  does  not  occur  when  moving  at  high  velocity.  For  slow 
movements  the  center  of  rotation  is  about  the  intersection  of  the 
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Fig.  2 — Cross  Section  Through  an  Ordinary  Design  of  Tender 
and  Center  Bearing  Truck. 


center  lines  of  the  inclined  hanger  bars  extended  until  they  meet 
above  the  center  of  gravity  position  of  the  tank. 

A  lateral  movement  of  the  heavy  shaded  parts  of  the  truck 
can  take  place  by  reason  of  the  horizontal  springs  which  arc  at- 
tached to  the  king  pin.  The  cradle  member,  upon  the  outer  ends 
of  which  the  car  is  supported  through  the  inclined  hangers,  is 
pivoted  about  the  king  pin  On  account  of  the  inertia  of  the 
tank  and  its  load,  the  center  of  gravity  with  this  construction 
can  and  does  move  in  a  straight  line  when  traveling  at  high 
velocity.  The  cradle  moves  sidewise  and  the  vertical  truck 
springs  give  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  tank  or  car  body  to 
actually  rotate  about  its  own  center  of  gravity.  This  "phase  of 
the  question  of  dynamics"  will  bear  close  analysis. 

With  the  side  bearing  truck  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  the  distortion 
of  position  shown  by  the  shaded  parts  at  the  side  and  above  the 
tank  is  that  which  the  parts  will  assume  when  standing  on  a 
track  having  a  warped  surface  of  about  7  in  in  the  length  of  the 
tender,  or  from  centers  of  trucks.  This  shows  clearly  the  flexi- 
bility of  connection  between  truck  and  tank.  Rocking  in  the  or 
dinary  sense  does  not  occur  with  cars  carried  on  this  kind  of  a 


truck  and  the  vertical  hammering  between  side  bearings,  com- 
mon with  the  ordinary  center  bearing  truck,  is  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

The  vertical  reaction  of  352,000  lbs.,  and  the  horiiontal  one 
of  86.000  lbs.,  as  found  by  Professor  Moore,  due  to  lifting  2,000 
lbs.  Vi  in.  in  1/264  of  a  second  will  have  an  increase  limited  only 
by  the  strength  of  the  resisting  structure  when  subjected  to  the 
condition  shown  in  Fig.  2,  if  the  left  hand  wheels  are  compelled 
to  make  an  abrupt  upward  change  in  direction  due  to  track 
conditions. 

In  Figs.  2  and  3,  I  have  purposely  chosen  a  tank  having  a  height 
of  top  and  center  of  gravity  much  lower  than  many  that  are  in 
use,  rather  than  to  show  extreme  conditions. 

Within  the  limitation  of  remaining  on  the  track  the  results  of 
excessive  reaction  are  shown  on  the  treads  of  wheels.  Quoting 
the  statement  of  a  prominent  steel  wheel  maker,  as  follows: 


Fig.  3 — Cross  Section  Through  Tender  With  Balanced  8ldo 
Bearinfl  Truck. 


"Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  trouble  commonly  known  as  'shelling,' 
'spalling.'  or  'flaking'  of  wheels,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
solid  steel  or  steel  tired  wheels,  occurs  in  connection  with 
wheels  in  service  under  tenders." 

PROP.  MOORE  ON  THE  WESTFORT  WRECK. 

Under  date  of  December  10,  1912,  Lewis  E.  Moore,  assistant 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  wrote  as  follows: 

I  have  been  thinking  over  the  Westport  accident  in  connec- 
tion with  my  letter  on  tender  derailments  published  in  your  issue 
>  f  November  15,  and  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  tender  in  this  case  left  the  rails  at  a  point  about  as  far 
K-vond  the  crossover  as  the  distance  between  the  two  curves  in 
tlii-  crossover,  The  idea  of  rhythmic  oscillations  in  cars,  en- 
gines and  tenders  under  certain  conditions,  which  I  advanced  in 
the  letter  above  referred  to,  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 
Lrt  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  under  such 

•cumstances.  When  the  tender  entered  the  crossover  it  would 
careen  sharply  to  the  left,  owing  to  its  being  carried  on  springs, 
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and  alto  owing  to  its  high  center  of  gravity.  In  this  position, 
the  left  hand  wheels  (on  the  outside  of  the  curve  A,  Fig.  4) 
would  be  held  hard  down  on  the  rails  and  the  right-hand  wheels 
would  have  the  load  materially  lightened  on  them  and  might 
even  raise  from  the  rails,  although  I  am  quite  certain  they 
would  not  in  the  first  oscillation.  Raising  from  the  rails  would 
not,  however,  produce  a  derailment  under  these  conditions,  be- 
cause the  wheels  on  the  outside  of  the  curve  would  be  held 
down  hard  on  the  rails.  As  the  tender  entered  the  curve  B  just 
before  leaving  the  crossover,  it  would  be  recovering  from  its 
careen  to  the  left  and  swinging  to  the  right  like  an  inverted  pen- 
dulum. This  curve  to  the  left  would  accentuate  the  careen  to 
the  right,  which  the  tender  had  already  begun  under  the  action 
of  the  springs  in  trying  to  resume  their  normal  shape.  This 
would  cause  the  right-hand  wheels  to  bear  down  hard  on  the 
outer  rail  of  the  curve  B,  and  would  probably  lift  the  left  hand 


Right 


Fig.  4 — Arrangement 


of  Traeke  at  Weetport. 


or  inner  wheels  up  from  the  track  for  an  instant,  but  would  not 
cause  a  derailment,  because  of  the  tact  that  the  outer  wheels 
would  be  held  down  hard  on  the  rails.  The  tender  would  then 
swing  back  again  in  a  pendulum  like  fashion  toward  the  left 
and  ordinarily  would  come  to  rest  after  a  series  of  oscillations. 
What  may  have  happened  on  this  swing  toward  the  left  in  this 
Westport  case  is  of  interest.  As  the  tender  oscillated  again 
toward  the  left,  it  started  around  a  curve  also  to  the  left,  and 
when  it  reached  its  extreme  of  oscillation  at  C  was  bearing 
heavily  on  the  left-hand  or  inner  wheel  The  right-hand  or  outer 
wheels,  upon  which  outer  wheels  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  tender  from  leaving  the  rails,  were  raised  a  little :  it  need  not 
have  been  over  an  inch  from  the  track,  for  a  passing  instant,  and 
of  course  could  not  longer  perform  their  function  of  keeping  the 
tender  following  the  curve  and  the  derailment  occurred. 

In  support  of  this  theory.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  rough 
mathematical  or  rather  mechanical  investigation  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  centrifugal  force  alone  to  raise  the  wheels  from  the  track 
on  a  curve  such  as  the  one  in  this  crossover.  The  weight  of  the 
tender  was  about  67  tons  fully  loaded,  and  if  the  radius  of  the 
curve  in  the  crossover  be  taken  as  900  ft,  and  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  tender  be  assumed  as  8  ft-  above  the  rail  and  the 
45  miles  an  hour,  or  66  ft   per  second,  the  centrifugal 
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32.2  X  900 

the  forces  acting  on  the  lender  would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
This  set  of  forces  alone  could  not  possibly  cause  derailment  un- 
less the  rails  should  spread,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  case 
under  discussion.  The  tender  is  not,  however,  rigid  on  the 
wheels  and  the  centrifugal  force  (Fig.  S)  will  push  it  over  to  the 
left  compressing  the  left-hand  springs  and  relieving  the  right- 
hand  ones.  The  springs  then  try  to  assume  their  original  shape, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  tender  oscillate  to  the  right. 

If  the  tender  strikes  a  curve  to  the  left  of  the  900  ft  radius 
at  this  time,  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  of  the  tender  will  be 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  wheels  and  springs  arc  removed  in  this 
figure  and  the  tender  body  above  the  springs  is  shown  dia- 
grammatically.  The  vertical  forces  arc  unbalanced  as  far  as  ro- 
tation about  the  center  of  gravity  is  concerned  and  tend  to  turn 
the  tender  in  a  right-hand  direction,  aided  now  by  the  centri- 
fugal force.  The  result  of  this  combination  of  forces  is  that 
the  distance  through  which  the  tender  will  oscillate  before  the 
springs  stop  it  is  much  greater  than  before,  and  probably  will 
be  enough  to  lift  the  left-hand  wheels  off  of  the  track,  but  will 
not  cause  a  derailment  because  the  right  hand  wheels  keep  it 


following  the  curve.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  oscillation,  the 
tender  will  be  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  7.  If  the  track  be 
straight  from  this  point  on,  the  action  of  the  springs  will  be  to 
rotate  the  tender  to  the  left,  compressing  the  left-hand  springs 
and  reducing  the  pressure  on  the  right-hand  ones  until  very 
likely  the  right-hand  wheels  will  be  lifted  off  the  track  and  the 
forces  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  If.  however,  a  curve  to  the 
left  be  encountered  during  this  oscillation,  the  tender  will  surely 
leave  the  track  when  the  right-hand  wheels  lilt,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  flanges  of  the  right-hand  wheels  to  make  it  follow  the 


For  the  action  outlined  above  to  occur  as  shown  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  the  tender  must  lie  such  that  the  springs  will  be 
throwing  the  tender  tn  the  right  when  the  curve  B  is  struck 
If  the  elapsed  time  interval  be  great  enough  for  the.  tender  to 
have  swung  from  left  to  right  and  to  have  started  back  to  the 
left  again  as  the  tender  enters  the  curve  B  the  centrifugal  force 
and  the  action  of  the  springs  will  mutually  counteract  each  other, 
and  the  tender  will  be  steadied  by  the  curve  B  instead  of  being 
made  to  oscillate  more  violently. 

In  this  case  the  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  crossover 
to  the  point  of  derailment  was  about  2fO  ft.,  with  the  end  of 
the  crossover  a  little  over  half  way  from  the  beginning  of  the 
crossover  to  the  point  of  derailment.  In  this  distance  the  tender 
would  make  about  2'A  oscillations,  a  half  one  first  to  the  left, 
then  a  full  one  to  the  right  and  a  full  one  to  the  left,  or  one 
full  swing  in  about  100  ft.,  or  say  Hi  seconds  at  a  speed  of  45 
miles  an  hour. 

If  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  tender  about  its  axis  of  r.r- 
tation  were  about  7  ft .  the  time  of  vibration  T  would  be 
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»here  K»  =  the  radiu.  of  nyratini)  of  the  tender  about  iti  axis  of 

rotation. 

a  =  distance   ftum  center   ut   Kraut)    of  tender   to   axis  of 
rotation. 

g  =  acceleration  of  gravity,  (,r         ft.  pet  second  j«er  second. 
Fur  our  purposes,  considering  the  approximations  that  we 
must  make.  K  may  be  taken  equal  to  a,  and  if  both  be  taken  as 
7  ft 

1    ?  x  7 

T  —  3.14  V  —   =  14°  «c«n<K 

'  7  x  32.2 

The  value  of  7  ft.  for  the  radius  of  gyration  is  entirely  reason- 
able, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  centrifugal  force,  acting  as  it 
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dors  through  the  center  of  gravity,  gives  the  tender  a  trans- 
lator)- motion  stdewise  which  combines  with  the  spring  action 
to  cause  rotation  about  a  "virtual  axis"  below  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  lender,  and  thus  makes  the  radius  of  gyration 
greater  than  that  about  the  gravity  axis  of  the  tender. 

Of  course  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  curve  after  leaving  the 
crossover  will  tend  to  counteract  the  swing  of  the  tender  to  the 
left,  but  this  force  is  comparatively  small,  being  only 
13  <0tX)  x  ««  x  0* 
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and  will  be  overcome  by  the  reaction  of  the  springs 

The  sloshing  of  the  water  in  the  tender  will,  of  course,  make 
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an  exact  solution  impossible,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
action  of  the  water  will  augment  the  effects  pointed  out  above. 
As  the  tender  strikes  the  right  band  curve  A,  the  water  will 
slosh  over  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  as  the  left-hand  curve  B 
is  struck,  and  then  to  the  left  in  an  attempt  to  seek  its  level 
after  coming  out  of  the  crossover.  It  would  just  about  be  clear 
over  to  the  left  of  the  tender  again  at  the  point  C,  where  the 
wheels  left  the  rails  as  its  oscillation  also  would  be  rhythmic. 

This  solution  is  different  from  that  in  the  report,  but  it  only 
requires  the  wheels  to  lift  less  than  an  inch,  whereas  the  solu- 
tion given  in  the  report*  required  the  wheels  to  lift  a  foot  off 
of  the  rails  ami  to  run  for  some  distance  in  that  position.  The 
centrifugal  force  could  not  possibly  do  this  unaided  in  this  case 
unless  it  produced  oscillations  similar  to  those  herein  outlined. 
The  report  states  that  the  tender  was  careened  to  the  right  and 
remained  in  this  position  while  it  was  "going  from  the  west  end 
of  the  crossover  to  the  point  where  the  main  rail  meets  the  facing 
switch."  If  this  were  the  case  and  it  was  careened  as  much  as 
the  report  assumes,  why  did  it  not  leave  the  track  where  the 
trailing  point  of  the  crossover  met  the  stock  rail  of  track  No.  3? 
The  extra  width  of  rail  head  necessary  to  produce  a  derailment 
under  the  theory  outlined  in  the  report  exited  at  this  point. 

If  the  oscillation  theory  I  have  given  is  correct,  as  1  am  sure 
it  is,  the  only  efTect  the  facing  point  switch  from  track  No.  3  to 
the  siding  had  on  the  wreck  was  to  deflect  already  derailed 
wheels  further  from  the  main  track. 


SUPREME  COURT  SUSTAINS  NEW  ORLEANS- 
MOBILE  RATE  REDUCTION. 

1  he  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ease  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
in  which  the  commission  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
merce Court,  in  the  New  Orleans  rate  case,  was  noticed  in 
last  week's  issue,  page  185.  The  Commerce  Court  disapproved 
the  commission's  order  reducing  freight  rates  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Mobile  and  Montgomery.  The  commission  is  now 
sustained  in  its  decision  that  the  road,  having  maintained  low- 
rates  for  many  years,  is  bound  to  continue  them,  having  failed 
to  show  suflicient  reason  for  an  advance  which  was  made  in 
1907.  The  Commerce  Court  held  that  the  commission  had 
reached  its  decision  without  giving  proper  weight  to  ihc  evi- 
dence; but  the  Commerce  Court  is  now  overruled. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  by  Justice 
Uimar,  January  20,  deals  with  the  subject  under  nine  heads. 
Under  the  first  he  emphasizes  the  right  of  all  parties  to  a  rate 
controversy  to  have  a  full  hearing.  A  finding  without  evi- 
dence is  arbitrary  and  baseless.  The  plea  of  the  government, 
in  behalf  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  allowed, 
would  mean  that  the  commission  had  a  power  possessed  by  no 
other  officer,  administrative  U<ly  or  tribunal  under  our  gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  vuld  disregard  rules  of  evidence 
and  capriciously  make  findings  by  administrative  fiat.  Such 
authority  is  inconsistent  with  ralK.n.il  justice  ami  comes  under 
the  constitution's  condemnation  of  all  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power.  Ten  decisions  are  cited  to  the  effect  that  administrative 
orders,  quasi  judicial  in  character,  are  \oid  if  a  hearing  was 
denied;  or  if  that  granted  was  inadcq-.iatc  or  manifestly  unfair, 
or  if  the  finding  was  contrary  to  the  indisputable  character  of 
the  evidence. 

2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  law  calls  for  methods  of  pro- 
cedure that  "conduce  to  justice" 

3.  After  hearing,  the  commission  may  set  aside  a  rate  shown 
to  be  unreasonable.  If  there  «.is  no  evidence  to  show  un- 
reasonableness, there  was  no  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order. 
The  court  will  not  review  the  commission's  conclusions  of 
facts  by  passing  upon  the  credibility  of  witnesses  or  conflicts 
in  the  testimony;  hut  the  legal  effect  of  evidence  is  a  question 


of  law.  A  finding  without  evidence  should  be  set  aside  "by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

4.  The  law  requires  the  commission  to  obtain  information 
[without  hearings)  to  perforin  its  duties;  but,  says  the  court, 
such  information,  while  properly  used  as  a  basis  for  instituting 
prosecutions  and  for  other  purposes,  is  not  available  where 
a  party  is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  fact  that  the  commission 
is  not  limited  by  strict  rules  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
makes  it  'all  the  more  obligatory  to  preserve  the  essential  rules 
of  evidence.  The  commissioners  cannot  act  upon  their  own  in- 
formation as  could  jurors  in  primitive  days. 

5.  Tbere  was  water  competition  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mobile,  from  the  beginning,  when  the  road  was  built,  in  1H71. 
In  1887  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery  was  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  award  of  Judge  Cooley.  This 
award  took  into  consideration  rates  from  points  on  the  Miss- 
issippi river  in  Kentucky  to  Montgomery,  and  in  certain  other 
territory.  The  increases  which  are  the  subject  oi  controversy 
were  made  in  1907.  The  decision  discusses  only  typical  rates. 
The  through  rate  on  class  3,  from  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery, 
68  cents,  was  13  cents  higher  than  the  combination  of  the  lo- 
cals from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  25  cents,  and  Mobile  to 
Montgomery',  30  cents.  New  Orleans  merchants,  to  get  tin- 
advantage  of  the  lower  rate  shipped  goods  to  Mobile,  had  them 
unloaded  and  then  rcshipped  to  Montgomery.  When  the  com- 
mission ordered  that  the  through  rate  should  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  locals  the  road  advanced  the  local  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Mobile  from  25  to  38  cents.  On  December  31,  1909. 
the  commission  directed  the  old  locals  to  be  restored,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  made  in  the  through  rate  In  evi- 
dence before  the  commission  were  reports  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany showing  earnings  and  expenses  in  detail,  and  tariffs  of 
other  railroads  for  comparison  The  commission  took  the  tes- 
timony of  merchants  from  New  Orleans  who  had  lost  business 
by  the  increase  in  rates,  The  commission  found  that  the  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  to  Montgomery  was  higher  from  New  Or- 
leans than  from  Memphis;  that  many  departures  had  been 
made  from  the  Cooley  award,  and  that  westbound  rates  to 
New  Orleans  had  not  been  increased.  It  was  held  that  the  old 
low  local  rate  out  of  New  Orleans  had  been  so  long  in  force 
as  to  create  a  presumption  that  it  was  reasonable  and  com- 
pensatory. 

6.  The  court  holds  it  not  necessary  to  review  all  of  the  facts 
in  the  suit;  only  the  most  salient  points  are  mentioned  The 
validity  of  the  commission's  order  docs  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  correctness  of  all  of  the  findings.  The  question  is 
whether  there  was  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  commis- 
sion's order. 

7.  In  the  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  whether  comparisons 
with  other  rales  were  proper,  the  court  holds  that  the  value  of 
such  evidence  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  body  experienced  in 
such  matters  and  familiar  with  the  complexities,  intricacies  and 
history  of  rate  making  in  each  section  of  the  country.  As  to 
whether  the  lower  rates  westbound  were  justifiable,  the  commis- 
sion was  authorized  to  judgc. 

8.  The  abnormally  low  rate  forced  by  water  competition 
furni.shed  no  just  standard  of  reasonableness.  Water  compe- 
tition was  not  potential  for  some  years  prior  to  the  increase 
made  in  lr-l)7.  When  made,  the  increase  was  not  because  of 
the  absence  of  water  competition,  but  to  make  the  sum  of  the 
locals  correspond  with  the  through  rales. 

9  The  reduction  ordered  by  the  commission  will  upset  the 
Cooley  award,  under  which  rates  had  been  adjusted  throughout 
a  large  seel  ion;  but  that  was  a  matter  properly  to  be  decided 
by  the  commission  The  commission's  order  was  not  arbitrary, 
but  was  sustained  by  substantial,  iliough  conflicting  evidence. 
The  courts  cannot  settle  ihc  conflict,  nor  put  their  judgment 
against  that  of  the  rate  making  body;  and  the  decree  of  the 
Commerce  Court  is.  tberefcre,  reversed. 
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THE  USE  OF  HIGHLY  SUPERHEATED  STEAM. 


Aa  the  Demand*  for  Power  Are  increased  In  the  Opera- 
tion of  a  superheater  Locomotive,  the  Efficiency  Increases. 

By  Gilbert  E.  Ryder.* 


Since  the  success  of  the  locomotive  superheater  became 
established  in  this  country,  about  2>4  years  ago,  there  have 
been  over  6.000  applied  to  new  and  existing  locomotives  in 
operation  on  more  than  100  railroads.  The  type  best  adapted 
to  American  practice  has  proved  to  be  the  fire  tube  superheater 
furnishing  steam  with  from  200  degs.  to  250  degs.  superheat. 
With  this  high  degree  of  superheat  the  steam  has  a  specific 
volume  roughly  30  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  saturated  steam 
at  the  same  pressure.  In  passing  from  the  superheater  into 
the  cylinders  some  of  the  superheat  is  lost  and  the  specific 
volume  is  reduced  to  a  point  approaching  that  of  saturated 
steam.  There  is,  however,  at  the  moment  of  cut-off,  or  at  the 
point  where  the  expansive  action  of  the  steam  commences,  fully 
100  degs.  of  superheat  in  the  steam,  which  is  enough  to  carry 
it  through  the  expansion  and  out  the  exhaust  without  any 
condensation.  The  entire  elimination  of  all  losses  through  con- 
densation, together  with  the  somewhat  increased  specific  volume 
of  the  steam,  effects,  under  average  conditions,  a  saving  of  30 
per  cent,  in  the  steam  consumption  per  indicated  horsepower 
and  a  corresponding  saving  in  fuel  of  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  a  saturated  locomotive  of  the  same  type,  operating  under 
the  same  conditions. 

The  increase  in  hauling  capacity  is  obtained  by  the  increase 
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Fig.  1— Drawbar  Pull  of  Saturated  and  Superheated  Steam 
Locomotives. 

in  efficiency  of  the  locomotive,  made  possible  principally  by  the 
entire  elimination  of  condensation  and  in  a  small  part  by  the 
increase  in  specific  volume  of  the  steam.  To  illustrate  the 
increase  in  drawbar  horsepower  obtained,  it  is  convenient  to 
assume  two  locomotives  of  the  same  dimensions  and  working 
under  the  same  conditions  of  boiler  pressure,  cut-off  and  speed, 
developing  the  same  indicated  horsepower,  one  using  saturated 
steam  and  the  other  using  highly  superheated  steam.  Under 
average  conditions  the  superheater  locomotive  will  burn  at  least 
20  per  cent,  less  coal  per  indicated  horsepower.  Then,  if  the  same 
amount  of  coal  is  burned  in  the  superheater  engine  as  in  the 
saturated  engine,  and  if  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  the  same, 
and  the  engine  efficiency  remains  constant,  the  indicated  horse- 
power developed  would  he  25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
saturated  engine.  That  is.  if  a  given  amount  of  coal  is  burned 
in  a  superheater  locomotive,  say  HO  lbs ,  a  certain  horsepower 
will  be  developed;  then,  in  order  to  develop  the  same  power. 
100  lbs.  must  be  burned  in  a  saturated  locomotive. 

Only  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  power,  or  the  indicated 
horsepower,  is  available  at  the  drawbar  of  the  tender  in  the 
operation  of  saturated  steam  passenger  locomotives  at  average 

•Locomotive  Superheater  Comian,.  .New  York. 


speeds  By  the  addition  of  the  superheater,  the  weight,  dimen- 
sions, etc.,  of  the  locomotive  arc  not  changed  materially  and 
therefore,  its  efficiency  as  a  whole,  will  increase  over  the  satu- 
rated locomotive  at  corresponding  speeds,  because  the  cylinder 
power  is  greater,  while  the  actual  machine  and  tender  friction 
remain  practically  constant.  For  example,  a  saturated  loco- 
motive developing  1,000  h.  p.  at  the  cylinders  on  a  given  amount 
of  coal,  30  per  cent,  or  300  It.  p.,  being  consumed  in  the  engine 
and  tender,  will  have  available  at  the  tender  700  drawbar  h.  p. 
A  superheater  locomotive  of  the  same  dimensions  operating 
at  the  same  coal  rate,  will  develop  1,250  h.  p.  at  the  cylinders. 
The  loss  between  the  cylinders  and  the  drawbar  will  practically 
remain  the  same,  or  300  h.  p,,  which  will  leave  950  h.  p.  avail- 
able at  the  drawbar,  which  is  approximately  35  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  developed  by  the  saturated  locomotive.  This  example 
shows  clearly  what  increase  in  hauling  capacity  is  possible  by 
superheating.  Results  of  test  and  road  conditions  have  verified 
these  figures  many  times. 

It  requires  greater  cylinder  power  to  maintain  a  certain  draw- 
bar horsepower  at  the  higher  speeds.  When  the  saturated  loco- 
motive has  reached  its  limit  in  indicated  horsepower,  the  super- 
heater locomotive  still  has  a  margin  in  cylinder  power  because 
of  the  lower  steam  rate  and  consequent  increased  boiler  capacity. 
In  other  words  the  engine  efficiency,  or  the  percentage  of  the 
indicated  horsepower  which  is  available  at  the  drawbar,  varies 
with  the  speed  at  which  the  locomotive  is  operated.  The  haul- 
ing capacity  of  the  locomotive  at  different  speeds  depends  on 
the  tractive  effort  that  can  be  developed  and  sustained  at  these 
speeds.  The  maximum  sustained  tractive  effort  depends  in 
turn  primarily  on  the  boiler  capacity.  ,  To  show  the  supremacy 
of  the  superheater  locomotive,  as  far  as  sustained  tractive  effort 
is  concerned,  the  curves  in  Fig.  1  compare  the  drawbar  pulls 
in  pounds  of  a  saturated  and  a  superheated  locomotive  of  the 
same  general  dimensions,  at  speeds  ranging  from  25  m.  p.  h. 
to  84  m.  p.  h.  for  the  saturated  locomotive,  and  to  95  m.  p.  h. 
in  (he  case  of  the  superheater  locomotive.  At  80  m.  p.  h.,  the 
sustained  tractive  effort  of  the  superheater  locomotive  if  about 
33  per  cent  above  that  of  the  saturated  locomotive,  and  repre- 
sents the  increased  hauling  capacity  available  at  the  drawbar 
at  (his  speed  obtained  by  the  use  of  highly  superheated  steam. 
In  connection  with  these  curves  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  limit  in  speed  of  the  saturated  locomotive  with  the  train 
that  it  was  pulling  was  very  nearly  reached  at  85  m.  p.  h..  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  curve  falls  rapidly  from  75  to  85 
m.  p.  h.  The  same  reference  to  the  other  curve  would  indicate 
that  the  limit  of  the  superheater  locomotive  with  its  train, 
which  was  the  same  weight,  was  not  reached  at  95  m.  p.  h, 
the  conditions  limiting  the  speed  probably  being  those  of  track, 
rather  than  that  of  insufficient  boiler  capacity. 

The  supremacy  of  the  superheater  over  the  saturated  engine, 
or  the  increased  hauling  capacity  obtained  by  it  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  curves  in  Fig,  2.  While  they  show  the 
drawbar  horsepower  of  the  saturated  and  superheater  loco- 
motives sustained  at  various  speeds,  considered  in  Fig.  1,  they 
arc  representative  of  results  that  may  be  expected  by  the 
introduction  of  the  superheater.  The  maximum  drawbar  horse- 
power of  the  saturated  engine  was  developed  at  about  33  m.  p.  h., 
while  the  superheater  locomotive  developed  its  maximum  draw- 
liar  horsepower  at  50  m.  p.  h. 

The  increased  hauling  capacity  realized  in  actual  service  by 
the  use  of  highly  superheated  steam  varies  widely.  The  ton 
mile  basis,  however,  which  is  generally  used,  is  not  altogether 
reliable  and  docs  not  show  the  true  increase  in  hauling  capacity 
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that  is  obtained.  For  example,  we  may  consider  a  saturated 
locomotive  operating  a  train  of  eight  cars,  weighing  say  500 
tons,  over  a  100  mile  division,  which  would  represent  50,000 
ton  miles.  By  the  introduction  of  the  superheater  it  is  found 
possible  to  haul  ten  cars  over  the  same  division  in  the  same 
time,  burning  the  same  amount  of  coal.  When  the  superiority 
of  the  superheater  locomotive  is  considered  on  the  ton  mile 
basis,  the  increase  in  ton  miles,  due  to  the  superheater,  in  this 
case  is  20  per  cent.,  while  in  reality,  there  may  have  been 
many  points  on  the  division  where  the  superheater  locomotive 
was  developing  a  drawbar  horsepower  much  more  than  20  per 
cent-  in  excess  of  that  developed  by  the  saturated  locomotive, 
In  order  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  and  most  economical  extent, 
the  increased  capacity  of  the  boiler  obtained  by  the  superheater, 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  should  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  boiler  capacity.  It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
increase  the  cut-off  or  the  length  of  admission,  because  if  this 
only  is  done,  the  steam  will  not  be  used  at  the  same  efficiency. 
That  is,  the  cut-off  coming  Inter  in  the  stroke,  the  steam  docs 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  expand  through  the  necessary  range 
to  insure  its  most  economical  use.  The  terminal  temperatures 
and  pressure  are  high,  and  consequently,  the  losses  arc  greater. 
When  superheaters  are  applied  to  existing  locomotives  the 
adhesive  factor  and  the  strength  of  the  parts  to  withstand  the 
greater  piston  thrusts  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  gen- 
erally possible  to  increase  the  cylinder  diameter  to  some  extent 
without  danger.  This  fact  makes  the  superheater  an  economical 
remedy  for  locomotives  where  cylinders  arc  too  large  for  the 
boiler,  or,  in  other  words,  for  locomotives  deficient  in  boiler 
capacity. 

In  the  rating  of  locomotives  the  boiler  capacity  is  in  most 
cases  cither  directly  or  indirectly  the  limiting  factor  and  the 
maximum  starting  effort  that  the  locomotive  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing is  of  secondary  importance  Tasscngcr  locomotives  and 
freight  locomotives  into  the  rating  of  which  the  speed  element 
enters,  are  rated  according  to  the  ability  of  the  boiler  to  furnish 
steam  and  maintain  a  certain  tractive  effort  at  the  desired 
speed.  The  maintained  tractive  effort  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  maximum  starting  effort  of  the  locomotive,  so  that  in 
almost  all  cases,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tonnage  rating  is  in 
reality  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  boiler.  Then,  inasmuch 
as  the  increased  hauling  capacity  is  based  upon  the  ability  of 
the  boiler  to  furnish  sufficient  efficient  steam,  the  superheater 
installed  in  the  boiler  provides  a  reserve  source  of  power  which 
is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  the  superheater  locomotive  cannot 
be  overloaded,  but  that  it  will  pull  all  that  it  can  start.  It  is 
also  a  fact,  that  as  the  demands  for  power  are  increased  in  the 
operation  of  the  superheater  locomotive,  the  efficiency  increases, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  "beat  it,"  under  conditions  where  a 
saturated  locomotive  must  be  favored. 

AH  parts  of  the  locomotive  require  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  order  that  they  be  properly  maintained.  There  are, 
however,  some  parts,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  more  vital 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  than  others.  The  superheater 
may  be  considerably  neglected  without  resulting  in  a  complete 
engine  failure,  but  any  neglect  will  affect  its  efficiency  and  the 
ultimate  results  in  economy  that  may  be  realized  will  not  be 
obtained  One  instance,  which  I  recall  was  that  of  an  engine 
in  passenger  service,  running  out  of  Chicago.  For  some  time 
this  engine  had  been  reported  as  not  steaming  well.  The  front 
end  was  examined  and  there  were  found  to  be  three  holes  each 
of  about  %  inch  diameter  in  the  unit  pipes,  having  been  cut 
by  the  action  of  the  steam  from  a  leak  in  the  front  flue  sheet 
flange.  Had  there  been  a  leak  of  this  size  in  the  steam  pipe 
of  a  saturated  engine,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  operate 
at  all.  The  superheater  locomotive,  however,  had  a  sufficient 
margin  in  steam  capacity  to  make  the  schedule  time  over  the 
division,  although  the  economy  that  should  have  been  obtained 
was  not  being  realized.  This  incident  is  mentioned  to  bring 
out  the  importance  of  making  periodical  inspections  and  tests 


of  the  superheater,  and  particularly  of  the  front  end,  in  order 
to  find  any  leaks  that  will  affect  the  economy  of  the  operation 
before  they  have  become  so  large  that  the  engine  must  be  taken 
out  of  service  to  repair  them.  The  practice  of  making  an  in- 
spection every  thirty  days  will  insure  a  better  economy  in  the 
performance  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  prevent  any  small  leaks 
becoming  so  large  as  to  necessitate  extensive  repairs. 

Another  point  to  be  carefully  watched  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  superheater  locomotive  is  that  of  keeping  the  large  flues 
clean  so  that  the  flow  of  gases  through  them  will  not  be  retarded 
or  altogether  stopped.  The  water  heating  surface  in  the  boiler 
of  the  superheater  locomotive  is  less  than  that  of  the  boiler  of 
the  same  design  for  saturated  locomotives,  and  the  large  flues 
constitute  a  large  percentage  of  this  surface.  The  flue  cleaning 
periods  cannot  be  fixed  to  apply  to  all  operating  conditions; 
the  quality  of  the  coal  used  principally  governs  the  fixing  of 
these  periods. 

From  a  maintenance  standpoint,  the  care  of  the  flues  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  flue  roller,  prosser  expanders  and  beading 
tool.  In  using  these  tools,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
prosser  should  be  given  the  preference,  using  the  roller  only 
when  absolutely  necessary',  and  omitting  the  beading  process 
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Fig.  2—  Drawbar  Horse  Power  of  Saturated 
Locomotive  at  Various 


unless  the  condition  demands  that  it  be  used  The  designs  of 
tools  that  have  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  earning  out  this 
work,  are  the  roller  consisting  of  five  rolls,  and  prosser  of  not 
less  than  twelve  sections.  Specific  flue  conditions,  of  course, 
demand  that  specific  methods  be  used  in  caring  for  them,  but 
the  above  applies  in  general. 

The  firing  should  be  light  and  regular,  on  account  of  the  fact 
thai  the  coal  economy  is  improved  by  the  superheat,  thereby 
necessitating  the  burning  of  a  smaller  amount  of  coal  to  develop 
the  same  power.  The  aim  of  the  fireman  on  a  superheater 
locomotive,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  and  to  make  the 
work  easier  for  himself,  should  be  to  maintain  a  fire  that  will 
result  in  the  highest  lirel>ox  temperatures.  This  practice  will 
insure,  as  far  as  combustion  is  concerned,  the  highest  degree  of 
superheat  and  therefore,  the  best  efficiency  for  the  locomotive. 
In  running  locomotives  equipped  with  superheaters  the  engineer 
should,  in  addition  to  satisfying  himself  that  all  parts  are  oper- 
ative, carry  the  water  in  the  boiler  as  low  as  operating  condi- 
tions will  permit. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr  Ryder's  paper  special  emphasi 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  superheater  flues  clean 
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of  having  the  engine  house  foremen  enforce  this  rule.  The 
Chicago  &  North  Western  provides  its  inspectors  and  Hue  clean- 
ers with  flash  lamps  for  this  purpose.  The  greatest  economy  of 
superheater  locomotives  has  occurred  on  long  hard  passenger 
runs.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  would  pay 
to  replace  the  slide  valves  with  piston  valves  on  old  power  in 
order  to  use  superheated  steam.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
done  without  making  an  entirely  new  cylinder  casting.  The  fact 
was  also  brought  out  that  the  stroke  of  an  engine  could  be  made 
shorter  when  superheated  steam  is  used.  The  superheater  dam- 
per has  been  removed  on  some  locomotives,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  superheater  tubes  deteriorate  more  rapidly  when 
this  is  done. 


A   NEW  DESIGN  OF  CAR  COUPLER. 


The  aim  of  the  inventor  of  the  Stark  coupler,  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  was  to  obtain  a  coupler  which  would  be 
automatic  in  all  coupling  conditions.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  device  is  the  plunger  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  This  is 
intended,  when  struck  by  another  coupler,  to  compress  the  spring 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  and  permit  the  opposing  knuckle  to 
enter.    When  pulling,  the  tongue  of  the  knuckle  forces  the  lock- 


Ntw  Design  of  Automatic  Coupler. 


ing  pin  against  the  plunger  and  a  series  of  corrugations  on  the 
faces  between  the  plunger  and  the  locking  pin  prevents  the 
plunger  from  moving.  It  is  claimed  for  this  coupler  that  with 
the  two  knuckles  in  any  relation  whatever,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  coupling  cars  on  either  straight  track  or  track  with  any  de- 
gree of  curvature.  It  is  patented  by  C.  H.  Stark,  Strasburg, 
Virginia. 


Victorian  Railway  Development  Plan. — Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners  to  construct 
lines  on  routes  favorable  to  immediate  profit  bearing  on  the 
capital  outlay.  In  order,  however,  to  assist  remote  and  isolated 
districts  the  government  recently  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly  a  bill  entitled  The  Developmental  Railway  Bill.  The 
object  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the  construction  of  lines  in  isolated 
districts  even  where  the  lines  are  likely  to  be  operated  at  a  loss 
for  a  number  of  years.  Power  is  to  be  given  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  order  the  construction  of  one  of  these  proposed 
lines  at  a  time.  A  fund  is  also  to  be  accumulated  from  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  and  added  to  that 
now  in  hand  for  the  railway  construction  account,  and  this  will 
lie  devoted  to  meeting  deficits  arising  out  of  the  working  expenses 
and  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
The  bulk  of  the  permanent  way  and  other  materials,  rolling  stock, 
etc.,  will  more  or  less  be  provided  locally,  but  there  are  certain 
types  of  plant,  machine  tools,  etc.,  which  will  have  to  be  imported 
for  the  local  repair  shops  on  the  route. 


The  Wabash  Railroad  has  increased  the  pay  of  shopmen  in 
most  cases  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  notified  all  of  its  connections, 
and  also  the  Pullman  Company,  that  wooden  sleepitiR  cars  will  no 
longer  be  accepted  to  be  moved  in  Pennsylvania  trains. 

A  full  crew  bill  lias  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico  requiring  an  additional  hrakrman  on  passenger  trains  of 
more  than  five  cars,  and  freight  trains  of  more  than  AO  cars, 
and  a  fireman's  helper  on  Mallet  enRineS- 

The  Georgia  Railroad,  alter  extended  conferences,  has  raised 
the  pay  of  conductors  and  trainmen,  about  300  men  altogether. 
Train  porters  and  switchmen  arc  included  in  the  advance. 
Many  of  the  men  will  receive  10  per  cent,  increase,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  that. 

A  hearing  before  a  master  in  chancery  was  begun  at  Chicago 
on  January  27  in  the  suit  by  the  federal  government  against 
several  Oregon  and  California  railways  to  cancel  land  grants  of 
timber  property  on  the  ground  that  the  railways  have  violated 
their  government  contracts  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands 

A.  L.  Ruthven.  inventor  of  an  automatic  train  stop,  has  been 
tried  in  the  Federal  court  at  New  Orleans  and  has  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  prison 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  He  was  selling 
stock  at  two  dollars  a  share.  Ruthven  was  also  indicted  in 
Canada. 

The  Clinchneld  Railway  Club  has  been  organized  with  a 
membership  of  about  250  employees  of  the  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field  &  Ohio.  All  classes  of  employees  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. The  club  has  leased  rooms  at  Erwin,  Tenn.,  including 
two  reading  rooms  and  a  hall,  which  will  be  provided  with  rail- 
way and  general  literature,  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Isaiah  Hale,  safety  commissioner  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fe,  has  announced  a  series  of  free  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments for  employees  of  the  company,  with  moving  pictures, 
lantern  slide,  music,  readings  and  talks  on  the  value  of  "Safety 
First,"  to  be  held  at  various  towns  on  the  lines  of  the  road 
during  the  next  two  months.  The  moving  pictures  will  illus- 
trate accidents  to  trains  and  in  shops  and  yards. 

A  committee  of  the  Indiana  senate  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  a  proposed  bill  providing  for  the  separation  of  grades  on  the 
railways  of  the  state,  requiring  the  road  community  to  pay  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  and  the  railways  the  other  75  per  cent.  It  is 
provided  that  the  railway  commission  shall  not  make  more  than 
one  order  of  this  kind  against  a  railway  in  any  one  year,  and 
that  no  more  than  one  grade  separation  shall  be  ordered'  for  each 
200  miles  of  track. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  offered  to  give  its  abandoned  right 
of  way  and  old  roadbed  between  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Van- 
couver to  the  state  of  Washington  for  the  proposed  Pacific 
automobile  highway.  The  property  cost  the  railroad  company 
more  than  $2,000,000.  and  the  consideration  asked  is  $1.  The 
company  had  intended  to  build  four  steel  bridges  across  the 
Cowlitz  and  Tottlc  rivers.  The  substructures  for  these  bridges 
arc  in  good  condition  and  would  be  available  for  bridges  for 
the  proposed  highway.  Some  of  the  roadbed  has  stood  for  30 
years  and  there  is  a  graded  right  of  way  on  which  $1,000,000 
was  spent  in  1899  and  1890—  Exchange. 

As  was  noted  last  week  the  conductors  and  trainmen  of  the 
principal  eastern  roads  arc  presenting  demands  or  requests  for 
increases  of  pay.  In  Canada,  according  to  the  press  despatches, 
this  movement  is  participated  in  by  the  cnginemeii  as  well  as 
the  conductors  and  brakemen ;  but  the  committees  of  employees 
will  not  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  roads  for  some 
little  time  yet.  On  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  where  the  engine- 
men  struck  last  week,  the  conductors  and  trainmen  are  now 
demanding  an  increase  in  pay.  The  It.  &  A.  relieved  the  con- 
gestion of  freight  on  its  line  last  Sunday,  and  seems  likely  to 
be  able  to  vanquish  the  striking  engincmen  and  firemen. 

The  New  York  Railways  Company,  operating  surface  street 
railways  in  New  York  City,  has  announced  an  increase  of  pay 
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of  employees  which  aggregate*  $150,000.  The  general  man- 
ager, in  announcing  this  increase  at  a  social  meeting  of  em- 
ployees, said  that  the  company  intended  also  to  establish  a 
number  of  stores  at  which  the  employees  could  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  cost.  These  stores  will  be  available  not  only 
for  the  employees  of  the  New  York  railways,  but  also  for 
those  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  the  lines 
of  which  are  operated  in  the  same  interest.  The  first  store 
will  be  at  Fiftieth  street  and  Eighth  avenue,  Manhattan. 

A  statistician  in  Pennsylvania  calculates  that  in  the  year  1912 
120,000,000  tons  of  water  were  pumped  out  of  the  mines  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  about  IS  tons  of  water  for  every 
tun  of  coal  produced.  This  is  believed  to  be  about  the  average 
proportion  for  all  the  companies  operating  in  the  anthracite 
region.  The  output  of  water  from  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
mines  long  ago  overtook  and  passed  the  output  of  coal,  but  no 
one  thought  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  pumping  prob- 
lem would  be  as  serious  as  it  now  ts.  The  cost  of  pumping  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  increased  cost  of 
mining.  As  the  richer  and  more  accessible  veins  of  coal  have 
been  exhausted,  shafts  have  been  sunk  lower  and  lower.  In  his 
last  annual  report  the  chief  of  the- Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines  gives  the  number  of  pumps  used  for  pumping  water  out 
of  the  anthracite  mines  as  901.  and  their  total  capacity  as  929,248 
gallons  a  minute. 

Indiana,  the  legislature  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields 
for  new  railroad  laws,  is  coming  to  the  front  in  good  shape  for 
19U.  Representative  Cunningham,  of  Miami  county,  proposes  to 
compel  railroads  to  install  "automatic  fireboxes"  on  locomotives! 
If  this  scheme  should  succeed  we  may  next  hope,  perhaps,  to  have 
some  legislative  provision  which  will  automatically  deal  with 
hot  boxes— preventively.  Two  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
require  railroad  companies  to  pay  employees  twice  a  month. 
There  is  a  movement  among  employees  in  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal, but  certain  employees  drawing  moderate  pay  say  that  the 
opposition  comes  from  a  few  railroad  men  who  receive  high  pay 
and  who,  therefore,  can  readily  get  credit  at  the  stores  for  a 
month  at  a  time.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  is 
fathering  a  bill  to  regulate  the  promotion  of  brakemen  and  fire- 
men to  the  position  of  conductor  and  engineman,  by  requiring 
two  years'  experience  in  each  case. 

George  Bradshaw,  general  safety  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  has  issued  to  the  members  of  the  safety  com- 
mittees on  those  lines  a  circular  letter  asking  each  member,  on 
all  of  the  committees,  to  speak,  within  thirty  days,  to  three 
employees  in  his  own  branch  of  service,  explaining  briefly  the 
purpose  of  the  safety  movement.  Committee  members  arc  asked 
to  imprest  on  the  individual  the  importance  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  call  attention  to  typical  risks  and  to  cite  examples  which 
will  impress  the  argument  presented.  And  each  person  spoken 
to  is  to  be  requested  in  turn  to  go  and  talk  with  three  other 
employees;  and  thus  Mr.  Bradshaw's  idea,  if  carried  out,  will 
soon  extend  the  safety  propaganda  to  everybody  in  the  service. 
The  New  York  Central  Lines'  committees  now  number  sixty, 
and  on  them  there  are  about  900  members;  and  although  the 
movement  was  started  only  last  May,  Mr.  Bradshaw  feels  highly 
gratified  with  the  results  already  accomplished, 

For  the  second  time  in  their  history— of  35  years— the  elevated 
railroads  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  have  had  a  train  acci- 
dent in  which  a  passenger  was  killed.  This-  was  a  rear  collision 
on  the  Third  avenue  line  Saturday  afternoon,  January  25,  the 
leaving  train  being  at  a  standstill.  The  other  was  running  slowly 
but  the  rear  car  of  the  leading  train  and  the  front  car  of  the 
following  one  were  badly  crushed  at  the  ends,  and  a  policeman 
riding  in  the  second  train,  sitting  immediately  behind  the  motor- 
man's  box  was  stunned,  and  his  body  was  jammed  under  the  scat 
in  the  mutorman's  box.  The  car  took  fire  immediately  from  a 
short  circuit  and  it  is  believed  that  the  policeman  was  burned  to 
death.  From  the  testimony  of  a  passenger  it  seems  that  the 
motorman  had  neglected  to  keep  a  good  lookout,  the  train  ahead 
having  been  in  sight  for  some  distance.  Seven  years  ago  a  num- 
ber of  passengers  were  killed  at  Fifty-third  street  and  Ninth 
avenue,  when  a  car  fell  off  the  elevated  structure  because  of  too 
high  speed  on  a  sharp  curve.  Aside  from  that  case  the  present 
is  the  first  train  accident  in  which  a  passenger  has  been  killed. 
For  many  years  these  roads  have  carried  over  500.000  passengers 
a  day,  ami  many  times  a  million  in  one  day. 


Governor  Advocates  State  Ownership  of  Pare  Marquette. 

Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan  has  been  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers as  urging  that  the  state  take  over  the  ownership  of  the 
Pere  Marquette. 

"My  legal  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  state  ownership  of 
railroads  is  exceedingly  meager,"  he  said,  according  to  the  re- 
ports. "But  under  certain  conditions,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would 
be  wise  for  Michigan  to  own  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  This 
system,  so  called,  forms  a  network  throughout  Michigan.  If 
the  state  can  legally  take  over  this  road  it  would  be  a  godsend 
to  the  people,  Furthermore,  Michigan  could  then  furnish  a 
practical  illustration  of  public  ownership." 


Government  Report  on  Monti  Collision. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  the  report 
of  Chief  Inspector  Belnap  on  the  rear  collision  on  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley,  at  Montz,  La  ,  November  12,  in  which  15 
passengers  were  killed  and  249  were  injured.  The  report  con- 
tains a  detailed  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
collision,  but  contains  only  a  few  items  of  importance  in  ad- 
dition to  facts  already  published.  It  appears  that  the  flagman, 
whose  neglect  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  collision,  and 
who  was  only  19  years  old.  had  worked  for  the  company  about 
six  years  and  had  been  employed  as  a  section  foreman  for  two 
years  before  he  entered  the  train  service.  The  engineman  of 
the  freight  train,  who  was  held  responsible  for  running  much 
faster  than  25  miles  an  hour,  the  limit  of  speed  prescribed  for 
his  train,  had  been  in  service  since  1900  and  had  been  engine- 
man  since  1906.  He  had  been  disciplined  twice  for  responsibil- 
ity for  collisions;  in  April,  1908.  and  December.  1910.  Mr. 
Belnap  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ten  minute  time  inter- 
val prescribed  by  the  rule  does  not  afford  safety  at  night  when 
open  telegraph  offices  arc  long  distances  apart.  Referring  to  the 
reason  given  by  the  road  for  not  using  the  block  system— that 
all  the  available  money  was  being  used  on  portions  of  the 
road  where  traffic  conditions  more  urgently  required  the  block 
system,  he  says:  "This  argument,  of  course,  applies  only  to 
the  automatic  block  system.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  manual 
block  system  could  not  be  introduced  on  this  division,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  few  more  night  offices  being  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  secure  the  additional  factor  of  safety  afforded  by 
such  a  block  system." 


An  Automatic  Train  Stop  on  the  H.  A  B.  T.  M. 

The  Huntingdon  fit  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad  (which  con- 
nects with  the  Pennsylvania  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.)  has  in  experi- 
mental use  an  automatic  train  stop,  which  has  been  installed  by 
the  Safety  Block  Signal  Company,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  of 
which  the  secretary  is  \V.  F.  Shaw. 

Carried  on  the  locomotive  is  a  contact  wheel  which,  at  each 
signaling  point,  comes  in  contact  with  a  rail  or  ramp,  fixed  on  the 
sleepers  between  the  rails,  in  such  a  way  that  the  wheel  is 
sliyhtly  lifted.  In  its  upward  movement  this  wheel  actuates  a 
valve  which  causes  the  movement  of  a  piston,  in  a  pneumatic 
cylinder,  so  arranged  as  to  shut  off  steam  and  apply  brakes;  this 
in  case  the  block  section  ahead  is  occupied  and  it  is  desired  that 
the  train  be  stopped.  If,  however,  the  block  section  is  clear,  an 
electric  current,  from  a  battery  at  the  roadside,  passes  through 
the  ramp  and  the  contact  wheel  and  energizes  an  electro-mag- 
netic valve  on  the  engine  which  prevents  the  operation  of  the 
piston  which,  if  not  thus  held,  would  apply  the  brakes.  The 
general  principle,  it  will  be  seen,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cab 
siKiial  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England.  After 
an  engine  has  been  stopped  by  the  automatic  apparatus,  the 
crigincman  can  release  the  brakes;  but  only  after  disturbing  a 
recording  device,  which  will  record  the  fact  that  he  has  taken 
such  action.  Mr.  Yohn,  superintendent  of  the  road,  informs  u.s 
that  satisfactory'  tests  were  made  with  the  apparatus  December 
27.    Two  locomotives  are  equipped  with  this  stopping  mechanism. 


Earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  M.  1912,  shows  that  the  total  net 
earnings  were  $35,185,557,  after  deducting  all  expenses  inci- 
dent to  operation,  including  those  for  ordinary  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  plants  and  fixed  charges  of  subsidiary  com- 
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parties.  This  figure  was  about  as  expected.  For  the  full  year, 
net  earnings  aggregated  $108,178,307,  an -increase  of  $3,872,841 
over  the  preceding  year.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  net 
earnings,  the  surplus  of  $3,610,129  was  $1,055,366  less  than  re-, 
ported  in  1911.  This  was  due  to  an  increase  of  $4,828,729  in 
depreciation  and  sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies. Last  year  the  Steel  Corporation  earned  approximately 
7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  SH  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock.  The  surplus  reported  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1912  amounted  to  $7,410,979,  which  after  deducting  a  net  defi- 
cit for  the  three  previous  quarters  of  $3,800,850,  left  a  balance 
of  surplus  for  the  year  1912  at  $3,610,129.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  surplus  has  aggregated  only  $HJOO,000,  and  outlays 
for  new  construction  have  amounted  to  close  to  $80,000,000. 
No  appropriations  from  earnings  for  new  construction  have 
been  made  during  that  time.  The  net  earnings  for  the  last 
quarter  were  divided  as  follows:  October,  $12,485,412;  Novem- 
ber, $11,120749;  and  December,  $11,579,396. 


Conditions   of   Firemen's    Wage  Controversy. 

Elisha  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the  fifty- 
four  eastern  roads  in  negotiations  concerning  wages,  has  issued  a 
circular  calling  attention  to  a  statement  which  has  appeared,  in 
connection  with  the  firemen"s  strike  vote,  to  the  effect  that  the 
responsibility  for  failure  thus  far  to  arbitrate  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy rests  upon  the  railroads  and  not  on  the  firemen.  This 
statement,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  leaders  of  the  fire- 
men, has  been  sent  out  with  the  blanks  for  ballots.  [The  ballots 
are  to  be  returned  February  10  ]    To  confute  it  Mr.  Lee  says: 

1,  The  railroads  are  prepared  to  apply  to  tll«  firemen— and  have 
already  communicated  this  to  their  cnmmitht — the  conclusions 
embodied  in  the  award  of  the  board,  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  country,  recently  arbitrated  the  differences  between  the  loco- 
motive engineers  and  the  railroads.  The  roads  have  also  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  grant  certain  increases  in  wag. 

2.  The  railroads  arc  prepared  to  arbitrate  the  present  case  in- 
dependently by  a  board  of  five  or  seven  men  appointed  by  some 
such  disinterested  authorities  as  Chief  Justice  White  <>f  fhe 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Judge  If.  A.  Knapp,  and  Com- 
missioner C.  P.  Neill.  as  was  done  in  the  engineers'  case. 

The  railroads'  committee  says  that  in  the  instructions  to  the 
various  lodges  sent  out  by  the  Firemen's  Committee,  there  is  this 


"Under  no  circumstances  should  any  person  voting  be  told  that 
'there  is  no  danger  of  a  strike,'  for  it  is  expected  that  every  man 
will  vote  just  as  he  intends  to  act  If  he  does  not  expect  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  company,  if  necessary,  he  should  not  deceive 
the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  by  voting  Yes." 

The  railroads,  says  Mr.  Lee,  stand  prepared  to  grant  certain 
increases;  and  they  agree  that  the  firemen  deserve  adjustments 
in  their  wages;  but  the  amount  claimed  is  neither  warranted  by 
conditions,  nor  within  the  power  of  the  companies  to  pay,  having 
due  regard  to  their  other  obligations.    Continuing,  he  says: 

"At  a  recent  conference  between  the  firemen's  committee  and 
the  railroad  managers,  President  W.  S.  Carter,  of  the  firemen, 
used  this  language:  'I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  railroad 
employees  are  anxious  that  our  little  private  troubles  should  not 
result  in  injury  to  both  of  us.  This  public  that  you  arc  talking 
about  sometimes  had  best  not  know  our  troubles.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  we  absolutely  refuse  to  do,  it  is  to  go 
through  with  what  the  engineers  went  through,  which  was  prac- 
tically  a  fiasco.'" 
In  a  later  circular,  Mr.  Lee  says: 

"It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  that  the  firemen  prepared  to 
arbitrate  under  the  Erdman  Act,  which  the  railroads  decline  to 
do.  The  strike  ballot  is  worded  so  as  to  demand  an  increase  in 
the  firemen's  payroll  of  $9,600,000,  or  35  per  cent  annually.  As- 
thc  real  object  of  the  ballot  is  to  force 
udcr  the  Erdman  Act,  the  railroad 
wish  their  position  made  clear.  The  railroads  arc  pre- 
pared to  arbitrate  before  a  commission  of  five  or  seven  or  nine 
men.  .  .  .  This  was  done  in  the  engineers'  controversy.  It  was 
fair.    It  satisfied  the  people  of  the  country. 

"The  objection  to  the  Erdman  Act  is  apparent  from  a  statement 
of  what  the  act  plans,  namely,  that  arbitration  shall  be  by  a  com- 
mission of  three,  one  appointed  by  each  side,  and  the  third  by  the 
other  two,  or  else  by  Judge  Knapp  and  Commissioner  Neill.  The 
i  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man.    It  is  too  much  power 


for  one  man  to  have.  The  Erdman  Act  was  drafted  to  settle 
labor  disputes  on  single  railroads,  not  on  all  the  railroads  of  a 
large  territory. 

"P.  H.  Morriscy,  the  engineers'  representative  on  the  recent 
Arbitration  Commission,  recognizes  this  defect  of  the  Erdman 
Act.  He  says:  'The  Act  might  also  be  amended  so  that  the 
arbitration  board  might  have  three,  five,  seven  or  nine  members, 
depending  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  issue,  with  the  neutral 
representatives  holding  the  balance  of  power.' 

"The  neutral  members  of  a  wage  arbitration  affecting  railroads 
represent  the  public.  It  is  the  interests  of  the  public,  along  with 
their  employees'  and  their  own.  that  the  railroads  are  endeavoring 
to  protect.  They  maintain  that  the  engineers'  arbitration  board 
was  right  in  saying:  'The  most  fundamental  defect  of  the  Erd- 
man Act  is  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not  guarded  by  it*" 


American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Wood  Preservers'  Association.  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week,  a  resolution  was  adopted  petitioning  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  Congress  to  retain  creosote  upon  the  free  list, 
calling  attention  to  the  injury  to  the  wood  preserving  industry 
and  to  the  conservation  of  forests  as  a  whole  if  the  import 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  proposed  by  the  Underwood  bill  be  allowed 
to  pass.  In  addition  to  petitioning  the  various  members  of 
Congress,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  proper  time. 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  opposing  a  bill  now  before 
Congress  for  taking  the  control  of  the  forests  from  the 
government  and  placing  it  with  the  individual 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
President,  A.  E.  Larkin,  manager  Republic  Creosoting  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis.  Minn.;  first  vice-president  J.  II.  Waterman, 
superintendent  of  treating  plant.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
Galesburg.  111.;  second  vice-president,  E.  F.  Fulks,  American 
Creosoting  Company,  Chicago;  third  vice-president.  George  E. 
Rex,  manager  of  treating  plants,  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Topcka.  Kan.;  secretary-treasurer.  F.  J.  Angicr,  superintendent 
of  timber  preservation,  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Orleans  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the  next 
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Boston,  M>».  Con- 


.  c. 


Ai*  Bbake  Association  — F.  M.  Nellis,  S3  Stite  St.. 

vention.  May  I  9,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Annie**  Association  or  Demi-bbage  Officii*  A.  G. 

ton.  Ma»». 

Amebican  Association  or  Genual  Passenge*  ahd  Ticket 

Hop*.  Ntw  York. 

Amebican  Association  or  Fbeight  Agent*.— R.  O.  Wells.  East  St.  Loois. 

III.    Annual  meeting.  June  17  20.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Amesican   Association  or  Railboad  Svfe»intendent«.— E.  H.  Harman. 

St.  LouU.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
Ameucan  Electbic  Railway  Association— H.  C  Donecker.  29  W.  J 9th 

St.,  New  York. 

Amesican  El*ct»ic  Railway  MANi/FAcroEsSE**'  Assoc. — George  Keegan. 

16S  Broadway.  New  York.    Meeiinga  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc. 
Amesican  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Next  meeting.  Mar  21.  New  York. 
Amesican  Railway  Uiidoe  ano  Building  Association.— C.  A.  l.ichty.  C.  ft 

N.  W..  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23,  1913.  Montreal. 
Amexican    Railway    Encineebinc   Association.— E.    H.    Fritch.   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.    Convention,  March  18-20,  1913,  Chicago. 
Ameiican  Railway  Masts*  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old 
Colony  building.  Chicago.    Convenlion,  June  11-13,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
Amebican  Railway  Tool  Foeemen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 
Amesican  Society  roa  Testing  Matexiale. — Prot.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 
Amesican  Society  of  Civil  Encineexi. — C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W.  S7th  St.. 

New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  r  <L-ept  June  and  August,  New  York. 
Amesican  Society  or  Enoinxebino  Contxactoxs  —  J.   R..  Wemlinger,  13 

Park  Row,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
Amesican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineeb*.— Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 

39th  Si.,  New  York. 
Amexican  Wood  Peesebvesb'  Association. — F,  J.  Angler.  B.  &  O  ,  Balti- 
more. Md.  Next  convention.  January  20  2!,  I*»u.  New  Orleans,  La. 
cation  op  Amesican  Railway  Accounting  Offices*. — C.  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annua)  meeting.  May  23.  Atlantic 
dty.  N.  J. 

iation  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry.  CAE.]..  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  1913,  Baltimore,  Md. 

iation  of  Railway  Electxical  Lncineexs.— Jos.  A.  Andreucetti.  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Ry..  Chicago.  Semi  annual  meeting,  June,  1913,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  TxLEGXArit  Supebintenoents. —  P.  W.  Drew.  112 

West  Adams  St.,  Chicagn;  annual.  May  20.  1913.  St.  Loutt.,  Mo. 
Association  of  Tbansfostation  and  Cab  Accounting  Offices*. — G.  P. 
Conard,  75  Chuieh  St.,  New  York. 

iation  up  Wats*  Line  Accounting  Orricras — \V  R  Evans,  I  h ant- 
her of  Commerce,  Buffalu,  N.  Y.  Annua!  meeting,  October  S,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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and  Building  SurrLY  Men's  Association.— H.  A.  Neatly,  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.    Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association.  _ 
Canadian   Railway  Clue.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry..  Montreal. 

Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Engineers. — Clement  H.  McLeod.  413  Dor- 
cheater  St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Triursdsy,  Montreal.  .  ,„ 
Car  Foaming  Association  or  C mtAOO.— Aaron  Kline.  641  North  JOts 

CiMTmACL°URMWAT*'ciir«d—  STalf  V^gbtVM  Liberty  St.,  New  York:  2d 

Triurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March.  May,  Sept.,  Nov  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  Engineers  Society  or  St.  Paul.— L.  S.  Pomeroy.  Old  Slate  Capitol 

boildirw.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  sad 

September,  St.  Paul. 
Enginbxbs'  Society  or  Pfnnivlvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704.  Harrisburg. 

Pa.:  lat  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineebs'  Society  or  Weeteen  Pennsylvania. — E,  K.  Hilea,  803  Fulton 

building.  Pittahurgh;  lat  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Freight  Claih  Association.— Warren  P.  Taylor.  Richmond,  Va.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
General  SuraaiKTr mprKra'  Association  of  Chicago — E.  S.  Roller.  226 

W.  Adama  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
International  Kailway  Congbess. — Executive  Committee,  11,  rue  de  Lou* 

vain,  Bruaaella,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915.  Berlin. 
X nteb  national  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C.  G.  Hall.  922  McCormick 

building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May,  1913.  Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen  s   Association.— Vs  m.  Hall. 

Chicago  &  North  Weatera,  Etcanaba,  Mich.    Next  convention,  July 

22-25,  Chicago. 

International  Raileoad  Maitex  Blacessjiths  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintenance  or  Way  Maxtee  Paintees'  Association  or  the  Unites 
States  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley.  Eastern,  Pa. 

Mastex  Boilee  Maeees'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26  29    1913,  Chicago. 

Mast  la  Cae  Buildees'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mastex  Cae  ano  Locomotive  Paiktees'  Assoc  or  U.  S.  and  Canada,— 
A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M..  Reading.  Mass.  Annua]  meeting,  September 
9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  Alliances'  Assoc. — Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  England  Rails  oad  Clus.— G.  H.  Fraiier,  10  Oliver  St..  Boalon,  Mass.; 
2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July.  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Boston. 

New  Yoek  Railboad  Curs.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  Jd 
Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 

Noetreen  R.,ur..«  Club.— C.  L  Kennedy,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Duluth.  Minn.; 
4th  Saturday,  Duluth.  _ 

Peoiia  Association  or  Railroad  OrricEBS.— M.  W.  Rotchford.  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria,  III.:  2d  Tuesday.  _  _ 

Raileoad  Cloti  or  Kansas  City. — C.  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansaa  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 

Railway  Clod  or  Pittsbubgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Electeical  SurrLY  Man  ufactubexebs'  Assoc.— J.  Scribner,  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  EngTj. 

Railway  Gaesenino  Association. — t.  s.  Butlerfield,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
Next  meeting,  August  12-15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  DrviLorstENT  Association.— W.  Nicholson.  Kansas  City,  Southern, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association  —  C-  C  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 
Match  17,  Chicago;  June  10-11,  New  York,  convention.  October  14, 
Naahville,  Tenn.  _  —  — .  . 

Railway  STOSEXExrEXs'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwoou, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  19  21,  Chicago. 
Railway  SurrLY  Manufactubexs'  Assoc.— 1.  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliver  bldj., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoc*. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Alliance  Assoc— W.  E.  Harkneaa,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sum. 
Richmond  Raileoad  Clvb.-F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 

except  June.  July  and  August.  .    _   - 

Ro.m>m asters'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Association.—1,  C.  Ryan,  C.  ft 

N  W„  Sterling,  111.    Convention.  September  8-12.  1913,  Chicago. 
St    Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  SI.  Louil. 
l  Alliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868  Park  Ave..  New 


Signal  Alliance  Association.- 

York.    Meeting"  with  annual  convention  Kailway  Signal  Association. 
■  Railway  Financial  OrricERS. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 


■  ron  Works,  Hillburn. 
d  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 


ciation or  Cae  Seevice  OrrrcEas.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
"W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
SEEN  It  Southwestern  Railway  Clur  — A.  J.   Merrill,  Grant  bldg-, 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  3d  Thurs,  Jan.,  March.  May.  July.  Sept..  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
Toledo  TEAxaroaTATioN  Clue.— J.  G.  Macomber.  Woolaon  Spice  Co..  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo 
Track  SurrLY  Association.— W,  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  I 
N.  Y.    Meeting  with  Roadmastera' 

Traffic* Clis  of  Cfiicaco.— Guy  S.  McCabe.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  Yoek.— C.  A.  Swope,  2*0  Broadway.  New  York; 
last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August.  New  York. 

Tralic  Clvs  or  Pittsbubgh. — D.  L.  Wells.  Erie,  Pitisburgh.  Pa.;  meet- 
ings monthly.  Pittsburgh. 

Traffic  Clue  or  St.  Louis.-- A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday 
October  to  May. 

Train  Dexfatchees'  Association  of  America.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 
Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  I*.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Teanstorta'tion  C'i.ub  or  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 
after  first  Wednesday. 

Transfortation  Clur  op  Detroit.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S„  Detroit, 
Mich  ;  meetings  monthly. 

Traveling  ENntHEEaa'  Assoc iat ion  —  W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R 
East  Buffalo.  X.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  August,  1913,  Chicago. 

Utah  Society  or  Engineees. — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 

Wfstebn  Canada  Railway  Clue.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  M  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

WesitRN  Railway  (  li  b  — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

WrJiiRN  Sncir.TY  of   F-Nr.mr.ERi.    J.  H.  Warder.  1735  Mona.lnnck  block. 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 


®rafftr  News. 


Wholesale  dealers  at  New  York  City  are  said  now  to  have  on 
hand  at  freight  terminals  about  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  which 
is  one-third  more  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year — or  at 
any  time.  The  flour  warehouses  at  all  of  the  railroad  ter- 
minals are  crowded. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  to  run  an  agricultural  instruction 
train  over  its  lines  in  Virginia  from  February  6  to  February  27. 
making  stops  at  36  places.  The  train  will  be  made  up  of  five 
cars,  of  which  two  are  to  be  used  for  lectures  and  two  for  ex- 
hibits. The  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  will  co- 
operate with  the  road. 

After  a  conference  with  a  committee  representing  various 
local  business  associations,  and  including  three  aldermen,  Presi- 
dent Markham.  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  agreed  to  restore 
the  round-trip  suburban  fares  in  Chicago  to  the  rates  charged 
before  January  1,  when  the  rates  were  advanced  to  two  cents 
a  mile.  The  old  round-trip  rates  will  be  restored  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  but  the  one-way  single  fares  will  remain  at  two 
mile. 

A  supplement  to  Western  Classification  No.  51  has 
pletcd  by  the  Western  Classification  Committee  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
changes  in  the  classification  following  the  commission's  investi- 
gation. It  is  intended  to  put  the  supplement  into  effect  on 
short  notice  on  February  14.  if  it  is  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion, simultaneously  with  No.  51,  which  will  have  been  sus- 
pended for  a  full  year  on  that  date. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  to  establish  five  large  demonstration 
farms  and  is  planning  to  go  into  this  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers  on  a  large  scale.  The  farms  will  range  in  size  from 
25  to  40  acres.  They  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  L.  A. 
Markham,  agricultural  commissioner  of  the  road,  whose  office 
is  at  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Markham  was  formerly  in  the  service 
of  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington,  and  he  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  that  department  as  well  as  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Three  of  the 
farms  will  be  in  Arkansas  and  two  in  Louisiana,  and  probably 
a  sixth  will  be  established  in  southern  Missouri.  It  has  been 
decided  to  continue  this  experimental  work  at  least  three  years, 
whether  results  be  favorable  or  otherwise. 


Proposed  Reports  of  Traffic  Statistics. 

The  Interstate  I'ommcrcc  Commission,  having  conferred  with 
prominent  railway  officers  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  a 
committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting 
Officers,  is  considering  the  question  of  formulating  a  general 
scheme  of  traffic  statistics  under  which  reports  would  be  made 
by  the  carriers  giving  information  such  as  might  be  useful  to 
the  commission  in  considering  questions  before  it,  especially 
questions  regarding  increases  or  decreases  in  freight  rates.  As 
a  preliminary  to  this,  a  circular  has  been  issued  signed  Will- 
iam J.  Meyers,  statistician  of  the  commission,  calling  for  in- 
formation from  the  railways  to  be  sent  in  before  February  10 
as  to  the  practicability  of  making  the  proposed  report,  and  ask- 
ing also  for  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure.  It  is 
desired  to  have  records  of  the  movement  of  imported  Commod- 
ities from  principal  traffic  centers  to  other  traffic  centers, 
showing  both  tonnage  and  revenue.  The  tonnage  is  shown 
also  in  carloads.  In  the  circular  now  sent  out  Mr.  Meyers 
presents  a  suggested  standard  list  of  commodities;  a  standard 
list  of  districts  of  production  and  of  consumption  and  a  sample 
statement  form.  I'ndcr  one  of  the  plans  proposed  all  of  these 
traffic  statistics  would  be  made  up  at  the  station  of  destination 
so  as  lo  insure  accuracy  in  spite  of  diversions  in  transit  and 
other  irregularities,  such  as  stopping  in  transit  for  manufacture 
nr  partial  manufacture.  The  tentative  list  of  commodities  con- 
tains 9K  items.  The  tentative  list  of  points  of  origin  and  des- 
tination civers  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  also  has  a 
dozen  items  to  represent  foreign  countries ;  for  example,  the 
districts  in  Massachusetts  are  (1)  Boston.  Cambridge  and  Lynn; 
(2)  Brockton;  (.V)  Fall  River,  New  Bedford;  (4)  Holyokc. 
Springfield;  <5i  Lawrence.  Lowell;  (6)  Somcrville;  (7) 
Worcester;  {9}  remainder  of  Massachusetts.    Kailway  officers 
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receiving  this  circular  are  asked  to  make  criticisms  or  offer 
alternative  plans  and  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducing records  under  the  plan  proposed. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage!. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  135A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  by  groups  from  October  11,  1911,  to  Janu- 
ary 15,  1913,  says:  The  total  surplus  on  January  15,  1913.  was 
53.230  cars;  on  December  31,  1912,  50,659  cars;  on  January  17, 
1912,  102,479  cars. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  surplus  of  2,571  cars,  made  up  as  follows,  6.701  box, 
450  flat,  92  miscellaneous,  and  a  decrease  of  4,672  coal  car  sur- 
plus. The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is  in  groups  2  (  N'cw 
York.  N'cw  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 


vania), 3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  western  Pennsylvania), 
4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida),  8  (Kansas,  Colorado. 
Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Arkansas),  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico),  10  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California. 
Nevada  and  Arizona),  and  11  (Canadian  lines).  The  increase 
in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (New  England  lines),  7  (Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas),  9,  10  and  11  (as 
above).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  surplus  is  in  groups  2,  3,  5, 
7  and  8  (as  above).  The  increase  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus 
is  in  groups  2,  3,  10  and  11  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  January  15.  1913.  was  24,791  cars;  on 
December  31,  1912,  33.601  cars;  on  January  17,  1912.  12,194  cars. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
total  shortage  of  8,810  cars,  of  which  6.527  is  in  box,  658  in 
flat.  1.227  in  coal  and  398  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The  decrease  in 
box  car  shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except  in  1.  5,  7  and  9  (as 
above).    The  decrease  in  flat  car  shortage  is  general  except  in 
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istern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4— West  Virginia,' Virginia.  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5 — Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
gia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6— Iowa,  Illinois,  Wiaconain  and  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana.  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
line*;  Group  8—  Kansas,  Colorado.  Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  line*; 
Group  10 — Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California  and  Arixona  lines;  Group  11 — Canadian 
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groups  6  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota),  10  and 
11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  shortage  is  in  groups  2, 
3.  7  and  10  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  car 
shortage  is  general  with  the  sole  exception  of  group  1  as  was 
mentioned  above. 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  total  surplus  of  49,249  cars,  of  which  3,332  is  in  box, 
4.747  in  flat,  30,619  in  coal,  and  10.551  in  miscellaneous.  There 
is  an  increase  in  the  total  shortage  of  12.597  cars,  of  which  8,699 
is  in  box,  1.908  in  flat,  934  in  coal  and  1,056  in  miscellaneous 
cars. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  fig- 
ures by  groups  for  the  last  periods  covered  in  the  report  and  the 
diagram  shows  total  bi-wcckly  surpluses  and  shortages  from  1907 
to  1913. 
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Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  was 
the  most  successful  in  its  history,  there  being  650  members 
and  guests  present.  The  speakers  were  John  H.  Atwood,  of 
Kansas  City ;  W.  D.  Ncsbit  and  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Chi- 
cago. George  A.  Blair,  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  was 


of  Revenue* 


in 


The 


and    Expense*  01 

November. 

of  Railway  Economics*  summary  of 
<  and  comments  thereon  for  November,  1912,  arc 
The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this 
bulletin  operate  221,110  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of 
all  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
operating  revenues  for  the  month  of  November,  1912,  amounted 
to  $269,345,082  This  includes  revenues  from  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic,  from  carrying  mail  and  express,  and  from  miscel- 
laneous sources.  Compared  with  November,  1911,  the  total 
operating  revenues  of  these  railways  show  an  increase  of  $30,- 
984,296.     These  total    operating    revenues  per    mile  of  line 


outside  operations  less  taxes,  amounted  in  November  to 
$363.75  per  mile  of  line,  and  in  November,  1911.  to  $315.06. 
This  was  an  increase  for  1912  of  $48.69,  or  15.5  per  cent 
Operating  income  for  each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  in  Novem- 
ber averaged  $12.13,  and  for  November,  1911.  $10.50.  This 
represents  the  gross  income  available  to  the  railways  for  ren- 
tals, interest  on  bonds,  appropriations,  and  dividends 

The  operating  ratio  for  November,  that  is.  the  per  cent,  of 
total  operating  revenues  which  was  absorbed  in  operating  ex- 
penses, was  66.4  per  cent,  which  is  comparable  with  63.1  per 
cent,  in  October,  1912,  and  64.4  per  cent,  in  November,  1911. 

The  eastern  group  of  railways  shows  an  increase  in  total 
operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  of  11.7  per  cent.,  the  southern  group  an  increase  of 
7.6  per  cent.,  and  the  western  group  an  increase  of  12.1  per  cent. 
Operating  expenses  per  mile  increased  12.6  per  cent,  on  the 
eastern  railways,  7.5  per  cent  on  the  southern  railways,  and 
8.5  per  cent,  on  the  western  railways.  For  the  eastern  group 
of  railways  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  increased  9.6  per 
cent.,  for  the  southern  group  it  increased  7.8  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  western  group  it  increased  18.6  per  cent  The  increase 
in  taxes  per  mile  was  7.8  per  cent,  in  the  southern  group,  and 
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Monthly  Revenue*  and  Expenses  Per  Mile  of  Line  In  1911  and  1912. 


amounted  to  $1,218  in  November.  1912.  and  $1,096  in  November. 

1911,  an  increase  for  1912  of  $122,  or  11.1  per  cent.  Freight 
revenue  per  mile  increased  12.8  per  cent.,  and  passenger  rev- 
enue 6.2  per  cent. 

Operating  expenses,  which  include  all  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing track  and  equipment,  operating  trains,  securing  traffic,  and 
of  administration,  amounted  in  November  to  $178,971,350.  This 
was  $18,968,253  more  than  for  November,  1911.  These  oper- 
ating expenses  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $809  in  November, 

1912,  and  $736  in  November.  1911,  an  increase  for  1912  oi  $73 
per  mile,  or  10.0  per  cent.  All  the  five  primary  operating  ex- 
pense accounts  showed  increases  over  1911. 

Net  operating  revenue,  that  is.  total  operating  revenue  loss 
operating  expenses,  amounted  in  November  to  $''0,373,732. 
This  was  $12,016,042  more  than  for  November,  1911.  Net 
operating  revenue  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $409  in  No- 
vember. 1912.  and  $360  in  November,  1911.  an  increase  for  1912 
of  $48  per  mile,  or  134  per  cent.  Taxes  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember amounted  to  S10.20fi,754.  or  $46  per  mile,  an  increase 
of  1.4  per  cent,  over  November,  1911. 

Operating  income,  which  is  the  net  revenue  from  rail  and 


2.7  per  cent,  in  the  western  group;  in  the  eastern  group  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1.5  per  cent.  Operating  income  per  mile 
increased  11.3  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group,  8  2  per  cent,  in 
the  southern  group,  and  21.3  per  cent,  in  the  western  group. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  five  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  reveals  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  9,4  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per 
mile  of  8.6  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue 
per  mile  of  10.9  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  the  eastern  group  of  railways  increased  9.3  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that 
of  the  southern  group  increased  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  the  western  group  increased  158  per  cent. 

When  the  returns  for  the  11  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1912  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1911.  they  show  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  5  8  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile 
of  6.3  per  cent ,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per 
mile  of  45  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  in  net  operating 
revenue  per  mile  of  4.8  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group,  an  in- 
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crease  of  7.4  per  cent,  in  the  western  group,  and  a  decrease  of 
4.5  per  cent,  in  the  southern  group. 

The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  total  operating  revenues, 
operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  for  sev- 
eral months  of  the  calendar  year  1911  and  of  the  calendar  year 
1912  to  date.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  oper- 
ating revenues  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 

Pit  Cr.nr.  o»  Total  OrcuTitcc  Scvimin. 

Fiscal  Calendar 
November.     year  ending    year  endiDg 


1912. 

Maint.  of  way  and  structures   12.8 

Maim  of  equipment   15.5 

Traffic  expcn*«    l.g 

Transportation  expenses    34.1 

Central  ciptnws   2.2 

Total  operating  expenses   66.4 
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11.3 
14.9 
1.9 
34  0 
2.3 


1912. 
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2.2 
35.9 
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-v  i 

1911.  1911.  1910. 

12.9  12.7  13.3 

15.5  1S.5  15.3 

2.2  2.1  2.1 

JS.J  35.4  34.7 

2-5  2.6  2.4 


64.4     69.1      68.6     68.J  67.8 


Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  tabic,  which  is  taken  from  Car  Location, 
bulletin  No.  1-A,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  location  of  freight  car  equipment  by  groups 
on  December  14.  together  with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the 
same  date. 


competition  had  extended  the  practice  to  unreasonable  rrmtts. 
A  large  number  of  shippers  who  had  been  given  passes  were 
called  as  witnesses  after  lists  of  the  recipients  had  been  put 
in  the  record,  and  most  of  them  testified  that  the  issuance  of 
free  transportation  had  not  influenced  the  rooting  of  their  busi- 
ness, but  that  they  had  accepted  or  solicited  passes  because  it  was 
the  custom.  Many  expressed  gratification  that  the  practice  had 
been  discontinued. 

J.  B.  Andrews,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  said  that  the  roads  welcomed  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  indictments  to  cut  off  the  passes  on  December  1 ; 
that  state  passes  had  been  given  to  friends  of  railway  officials, 
to  mining  men,  stock  men,  politicians  and  business  men,  but 
that  the  company  had  not  violated  the  federal  pass  law.  He 
quoted  from  records  of  the  company  showing  that  in  the  month 
of  June,  1912,  free  transportation  had  been  issued  to  the  amount 
of  $65,000,  or  approximately  16  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  revenue 
of  the  road.  While  most  of  the  passes  had  been  given  to 
politicians  and  office  holders,  many  were  given  to  ministers  and 
other  persons  of  influence,  to  people  traveling  on  business  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  state  in  various  ways,  and  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Fred  Wild,  Jr.,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  said  the  giving  of  passes  had  become  a  custom,  and 
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Total  Can  Owned   86,838 

Home  Can  on  Home  Roads   39,469 

Home  Can  on  Foreign  Roads   47,369 

Foreign  Can  on  Home  Roads   66,159 

Total  Cars  on  Line   105,628 

Excess  or  Deficiency   18,790 

Surplus    729 
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Shop  Can — • 
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Western  No.  4  So. 

Pa.  Carolina. 

297.514  199,695 


82,144 
215.370 
196,097 


88,947 
I10.74S 
66.219 


278,241  17S.166 

•19,273  '24.529 

325  1,398 

11,178  10,447 


11.665 
6.074 


8.99S 
2.081 


Miss., 
Ala.. 
Ca..  Fla. 
161, 386 
63,718 
97,668 
82,465 

146.183 
•15.203 
82 
7,592 

7,613 
1,801 


48.10 


3.82 
1.06 

Hi 


27.61 
93.43 
4.25 

2.22 

~6A7 


44.54 
87.72 
4.51 
1.04 

5.55 


39.48 
89.66 
4.72 
112 

~5~84 


Iowa, 

111., 
Wis.. 
Minn. 
457.853 
276,387 
181,466 
200,544 


Mont.,  Kana., 

Wro.,  Colo., 

Neb.,  Olcla., 

Daxotas.  Mo.,  Ark. 

16.633  154.549 

3,632  63.370 

13.001  91.179 

12,227  86.467 


476,931  15.859 

19,078  *774 

5,284  590 

9,108  623 


21,974 


6.584      32,547      17,739      11.076        9.414  28.342 


60.37 
104.16 
4.83 
1.40 

"723 


J01 


90S 

21.84 
95.35 
1.81 
3.63 


149,837 
•4,712 
2,330 
2,675 

7,210 
2,302 


41.00 
',5  KB 
4.67 
1.40 

T07 


Texas, 

La.,  Id 

New  Ncv., 

Mexico.  Cal.,  Arlt. 

29,906  109,1 


1  1.7'yO 
18.116 
34.779 

46,569 
16,663 
1,459 
581 

1,152 
1.262 


39.42 
155  72 
3.85 
4.22 

~a\07 


5;.:U4 

51,168 
56.466 

114.410 
5.29* 
11,587 
3,334 

3,0*0 
1.923 


9.512        2.414  5,003 


53.11 
104.8* 
2.83 
1.76 

Tii 


Cana- 
dian 

Lines. 

124.114 
81,794 
42,320 
64,907 

146.701 
22,587 
831 
7,516 

1,805 
179 

1,984 

,ti3 

3.19 
.31 

Tso 


Gr:i:*d 
Total. 
2,304,752 
1.090,100 
1,214,652 
1,202.181 

2.292,281 
•12.471 
26.614 
61,006 

94.186 
31.334 

I2S.520 

47.28 


4.26 
JL42 

5.68 


Commission  Investigate*  Issuance  of 


Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  James  S.  Harlan,  held  a 
hearing  at  Denver  on  January  23,  24  and  25,  which  was  announced 
as  the  first  of  a  series  in  a  general  investigation  of  the  practices  of 
the  railways  in  the  issuance  of  free  transportation.  The  com- 
mission states  that  its  inquiry  has  already  shown  that  "carriers 
have  very  generally  obeyed  the  letter  of  the  law,"  but  that  in- 
formation has  reached  the  commission  that  "the  issuance  of 
passes  for  state  travel  has  operated  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce;  that  passes  for  state  travel  have 
been  issued  to  certain  shippers  and  denied  to  others;  and  that 
the  moving  consideration  of  such  passes  has  been  the  routing  of 
interstate  shipments  of  property."  Commissioner  Harlan  an- 
nounced that  no  evidence  taken  in  the  hearing  would  be  used 
in  any  way  against  those  testifying  and  that  the  inquiry  was  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  new  regulations  are  necessary 
to  prevent  discrimination,  and  what  further  steps  must  be  taken 
by  the  commission  to  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to  the  giving 
of  passes.  Several  of  the  Colorado  roads  were  indicted  last 
fall  at  Pneblo,  Colo.,  for  alleged  discrimination  in  issuing  intra- 
state passes  to  interstate  shippers,  following  which  the  roads 
generally  ceased  the  practice  on  December  1.  Colorado  has  no 
state  anti-pass  law. 

A  large  number  of  Denver  railway  officials  testified  regarding 
the  issuance  of  state  passes  by  their  companies,  and  all  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  roads  would  greatly  prefer  to  cease  issuing 
passes  altogether.  They  said  that  state  passes  had  been  given  not 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  influencing  interstate  traffic,  but  to 
friendship  among  shippers  or  men  of  influence,  or  to 
enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  that 


that  while  a  pus  might  not  influence  the  recipient  to  give  the 
road  his  traffic,  its  refusal  might  cause  the  loss  of  business. 
He  admitted  that  small  shippers  and  people  of  no  prominence 
or  influence  were  refused  passes,  and  that  the  practice  was 
discriminatory. 

G.  \V.  Martin,  general  agent  of  the  Rock  Island,  said  his 
road  issued  52  passes  in  September  in  Colorado,  which  was 
probably  a  fair  average.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  31  of  the  52  had  been  issued  to  a  town  near  the  Kansas- 
Colorado  state  line,  he  said  he  had  no  knowledge  as  to  whether 
they  were  used  to  cover  part  of  an  interstate  journey,  but  that 
passes  issued  to  that  point  enabled  the  users  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  i»ossible  in  trips  through  the  state. 

F.  A.  Wadleigh,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  said  a  large  proportion  of  the  passes  given  through  his 
office  were  issued  to  such  men  as  agricultural  professors  and 
officers  of  various  organizations  engaged  in  development  work. 

John  F.  VaUery,  general  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  said  his  road  had  discontinued  the  issuance  of  passes 
in  Colorado  five  years  ago,  and  that  its  freight  business  had 
suffered  perceptibly. 

Other  railway  men  who  testified  admitted  that  passes  were 
given  to  interstate  shippers,  but  explained  the  practice  with 
reasons  other  than  the  fact  that  the  recipients  were  interstate 
shippers.  A  soliciting  agent  asserted,  however,  that  he  had  found 
that  some  of  his  competitors  had  frequently  left  passes  on  the 
desks  of  shippers  in  their  absence,  and  he  had  asked  for  passes 
to  distribute  to  meet  the  competition. 

The  names  of  a  large  number  of  persons  to  whom  passes  had 
been  issued  by  the  roads  were  read  into  the  record,  and  many 
of  them  were  later  called  for  examination.   One  man  said  he 
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had  paid  fare  for  many  years,  until  he  thought  his  tickets  ap- 
peared lonesome  among  so  many  passes  on  the  train,  and  that 
the  conductor  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  "boob"  for  paying  fare, 
so  he  asked  for  and  obtained  passes. 

Weighing  Hearing  at  Chicago. 

Commissioner  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, held  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on  January  24  and  25, 
as  part  of  the  investigation  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
commission  during  the  past  year  into  the  practices  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  weighing  of  carload  freight. 

A.  S.  Dodge,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railway  Weigh- 
ing Association  &  Inspection  Bureau,  submitted  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits showing  the  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year.  In 
1912,  2,402.749  cars  were  weighed,  both  loaded  and  empty,  on 
bureau  scales,  in  addition  to  4,209,368  weighed  using  the  stenciled 
tare,  making  a  total  of  6,612,117.  Of  172.463  cars  check-weighed 
during  the  year,  125,203  were  loaded  with  lumber  and  47,260  with 
merchandise,  and  only  on  19,295  cars,  or  11.2  per  cent,  was  it 
necessary  to  correct  the  waybills  on  account  of  a  variation  of 
1,000  lbs.  or  over,  between  the  check-weight  and  the  first  scale 
weight.  The  total  number  of  cars  checked  under  weight  agree- 
ments was  1,751,051,  of  which  only  4,155  were  check-weighed. 
Of  these  only  415,  or  10  per  cent,  showed  a  variation  of  over 
1,000  lbs.  These  consisted  largely  of  grain  cars  subject  to  Board 
of  Trade  weights.  Of  the  empty  cars  weighed  by  bureau  weigh- 
inastcrs  from  January  1  to  October  31,  1912,  inclusive,  10,501 
cars,  or  59.4  per  cent,  showed  the  stenciled  tare  greater  than  the 
actual  tare  by  10,191747  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  971  lbs.  per  car, 
while  on  7,171  cars,  or  40.6  per  cent,  the  stenciled  tare  was  less 
than  the  actual  tare  by  6,950.445  lbs.,  an  average  of  969  lbs.  per 
car.  Thus  in  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  variation  be- 
tween the  stenciled  tare  and  the  actual  tare  operated  in  favor 
of  the  shippers.  These  figures  compare  with  a  similar  statement 
submitted  by  Mr.  Dodge  in  March,  1912,  showing  that  on  59  per 
cent  of  the  cars  weighed  in  1911  the  stenciled  weight  was  greater 
than  the  actual,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  shipper.  Mr.  Dodge 
also  submitted  a  statement  showing  that  126^00  corrections  in 
weight  had  been  made  by  bureau  inspectors  during  the  calendar 
vear  1912,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  earnings  to  the  car- 
riers amounting  to  $236,448.01  and  that  527,746.98  was  collected 
during  the  year  1912  in  payment  of  undercharges  from  shippers 
who  have  executed  weight  agreements  with  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Dodge  also  submitted  a  statement  of  claims  handled  during 
the  year,  showing  the  percentage  recommended  paid,  declined 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  bureau  as  follows: 

MISIEM.AXEOVS  Ct.AIMC. 

Total  number  handled.  23.482. 

Recommended  lower  wale  wight                   792  5  per  cent. 

Recommended  e*timatrd  weight                        140  I  percent. 

Recommended  special  agreement  weight..  8  percent. 

Recommended  tor  nriom  reasons                8.923  S3  per  cent. 

Recommended  CES'  .  \ !  \  \       .'. \  \  \  \  ^  J  JS 

16.1*77  )W  per  cent. 

I.t  MBta  Cuim. 
Total  number  handled.  14,1*4. 

Recommended  estimated  weight....                792  8  per  cent. 

KcC'-mmemled  lowef  Mile  weight                   1.J2J  14  percent. 

Recommended  account  no  «rale  weight  .  . .       S34  6  per  cent. 

Recommended  for  vatioun  re»»on»               1,221  IJ  per  cent. 

payment    J.8K0     41  percent. 

declined    5.MN      5»  per  cent. 

9,«89  100  per  cent. 

r,»AXP  ToTAf- 

  1  5,1, '4  $7  per  cent- 

  11.342  43  |*i  cent. 

26.366    I Wl  percent. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Commissioner  Prouty,  Mr.  Dodge 
also  testified  that  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  minutes  is 
required  to  weigh  a  car  with  one  end  coupled,  and  that  the  time 
would  he  nearly  doubled  if  both  etuis  were  uncoupled;  whereas, 
three  cars  may  be  weighed  per  minute  in  motion,  lie  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  reweighing  of  cars  for  less  than  1.000 
lbs.  variation,  and  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  an  allowance 
of  one  per  cent,  would  1>e  more  nearly  correct.  Commissioner 
Proutv  expressed  bis  opinion  that  no  such  allowance  as  even 
500  lbs.  should  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  commodities  that  do 
not  shrink  in  transit. 

Mr    Dodge  also  pointed  out  that  a  check  of  the  figures  sub 


mitted  by  Chairman  Staples  of  the  Minnesota  commission  at 
the  hearing  last  March,  showing  wide  variations  between  the 
stenciled  and  actual  weights,  had  shown  that  the  Minnesota 
commission  had  not  taken  into  consideration  a  large  number 
of  temporary  grain  doors  and  boards  found  in  the  cars  at  the 
time  they  were  weighed  empty,  which  were  of  course  not  included 
in  the  stenciled  weights. 

Charles  Ware,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  testified 
as  to  changes  in  the  weighing  practices  of  his  road,  which  have 
been  made  to  correct  defects  which  were  brought  out  at  the 
hearing  in  Salt  Lake  Cily  last  year.  Since  that  time  the  com- 
pany has  adopted  as  standard  a  150-ton  50- ft.  track  scale  with 
concrete  foundations,  in  place  of  the  previous  standard  of  100-ton 
40-ft.  scales.   The  Union  Pacific  has  track  scales  at  41  points. 

A  scale  test  car  has  recently  been  constructed  to  travel  over 
the  line  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  scales,  and  arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  the  installation  of  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery at  a  central  plant  to  which  the  company's  scales  may 
be  shipped  for  repairs,  thereby  eliminating  delays  incident  to 
returning  them  to  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Ware  said  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  have  the  best  possible 
scales,  as  correct  weights  are  as  important  to  the  railroad  as  to 
the  shipper,  if  not  more  important.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  install  nine  new  scales,  and  a  statement  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ware  showed  that  atl  of  the  various  defects  reported  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  hearing  have  been  corrected  since  that  time. 
Only  12  out  of  the  41  track  scales  now  have  timber  foundations, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  replace  these  with  concrete. 

A.  F.  F.pright,  supervisor  of  scales  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, was  questioned  at  some  length  regarding  weighing  practices 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  handling 
of  coal  shipments,  and  F.  E.  Church,  manager  of  the  scale 
department  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  added  to  his  testimony 
of  last  March  regarding  the  mechanical  features  of  scale  con- 
struction. Mr.  Church  said  that  in  his  opinion  accurate  weights 
could  not  be  obtained  where  cars  are  weighed  in  motion,  which 
precipitated  a  lively  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  for  and  the 
accuracy  of  motion  weighing.  Commissioner  Prouty  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  motion  weighing  was  less  accurate  than 
weighing  cars  cut  from  the  train,  but  that  there  might  be  doubt 
as  to  the  practicability  of  prohibiting  motion  weighing.  In  the 
discussion  Commissioner  Prouty  charged  H.  W.  Woolf,  manager 
of  the  Southern  Weighing  &  Inspection  Bureau,  with  having 
attempted  to  influence  Mr.  Church's  testimony  by  sending  tele- 
grams to  the  executive  officers  of  several  roads,  members  of 
the  bureau,  asking  them  to  suggest  to  the  company  that  some 
of  his  statements  be  modified  at  the  next  hearing.  Commissioner 
Prouty  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  represented  an  implied 
threat  of  loss  of  business  to  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Mr.  Woolf 
denied  any  such  intention,  saying  that  his  own  experience  of  ten 
years  had  demonstrated  that  motion  weighing,  if  properly  per- 
formed, was  sufficiently  accurate,  and  that  he  wished  to  have 
some  of  the  practical  men  employed  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
confer  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Church,  who  bad  testified  that  he 
was  a  scale  expert,  but  had  had  no  experience  in  the  actual 
weighing  of  cars. 

The  hearing  is  to  be  resumed  at  Chicago  on  February  26. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  1  until  May- 
Si .  the  items  in  certain  tariff's,  which  advance  from  30.000  Ibs. 
to  33.000  lbs.,  the  minimum  carload  weight  on  potatoes,  ef- 
fective during  the  period  October  1  to  May  31  oi  each  year, 
from  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  other 
stales  to  points  in  Western  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight 
Association  territories. 

The  commission  has  decided  to  make  a  general  inquiry  into 
the  issuance  of  free  passes,  and  the  first  public  hearing  on  the 
subject  was  held  in  Denver.  Col  .  last  week  by  Commissioner 
Harlan  It  was  in  the  state  of  Colorado  that  two  railroad  com- 
panies were  indicted  recently  by  a  federal  grand  jury  on  the 
charge  of  issuing  passes,  for  travel  within  the  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  shipments  of  freight  in  intrastate  traffic 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  1  until  May  1. 
an  item  in  a  supplement  to  Griffin's  tariff.  Heretofore,  this 
tariff   has   provided   that   refrigeration   charges   on  perishable 
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fruits  between  Utah  and  Colorado  common  points  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  carriers  at  a  charge  of  12J4  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  amount  of  ice  furnished.  The  suspended  item  provides 
a  flat  charge  of  $40  per  car.  It  is  asserted  by  shippers  that, 
under  the  present  provisions,  the  icing  charge  upon  this  traffic 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  $24  per  car  on  the  average,  as 
against  the  proposed  flat  charge  of  $40  per  car. 


Reparation  Awarded. 

Alfred  Struck  Company  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  interior  house  trimmings  "in  the 
white"  as  carried  in  southern  classification  did  not  include 
trimmings  which  have  been  treated  before  shipment  to  a  coat 
of  priming  or  filler  and  a  coat  of  shellac.  Classification  of  in- 
terior house  trimmings  as  applicable  in  southern  classification 
was  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable.    (25  I.  C.  C,  656.) 


Complaint  Dismissed. 

Philadelphia  Veneer  &  Lumber  Company,  Incorporated,  v. 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  et  al. 

The  commission  found  that  rates  of  31  cents  per  100  lbs.,  all- 
rail,  and  29  cents  per  100  lbs.,  rail-and-water,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  imported  Spanish  cedar  logs  from  Mew  York, 
N.  V.,  to  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  were  not  unreasonable  or  unduly 
discriminatory.    (25  I.  C.  C,  653.) 

Preston  L.  Hill  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.  Opinion  by 
the  commission  ' 

The  defendant's  tariff  did  not  provide  for  adjustment  of , 
charges  on  a  "punch-cancellation"  commutation  ticket  lost  by 
the  owner,  but  the  ticket  was  subject  to  conditions  which 
would  not  entitle  the  owner  to  receive  redemption  money  on 
account  of  loss.  The  commission  found  that  the  failure  of  de- 
fendants to  provide  in  its  tariff  for  the  payment  of  redemption 
money  on  account  of  lost  and  unrecovered  commutation  ticket 
of  the  "punch-cancellation"  variety  was  not  unreasonable.  (25 
I.  C.  C,  650.)   

Minimum  Weight  Reduced. 

Irvin  Kibbe  v.  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  t?  Mexico  et  ol.  Opin- 
ion by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  minimum  carload  weight  of 
22,000  lbs.  on  calves  from  Refugio,  Tex.,  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  unreasonable,  and  prescribed  a  mini- 
mum of  17,000  lbs.  for  the  future.    (25  I.  C.  C,  661.) 

Reparation  on  Mohair  Shipments. 

National  Mohair  Growers'  Association  v.  Atchison,  Topcka 
&  Santa  Fe  et  at.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Prouty: 

Following  the  Wool  case,  25  I.  C.  C.  675.  abstracted  below, 
reparation  on  shipments  of  mohair  will  be  awarded  from 
March  21,  1912.    (25  I.  C  C,  679.) 


Scrap  Iron  Rate*  Reduced. 

Hartlesville  Salz-age  Company  et  al.  v.  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  lbs., 
minimum  weight  30.000  lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of  scrap 
iron  from  Bartlcsville,  Okla.,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo,,  was  unreason- 
able to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  17  cents  per  100  lbs.,  minimum 
weight  40,000  lbs.,  and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future.  (25 
I.  C.  C.  672.) 

Rate*  on  Trunk  Covering  Materials  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  tin  plate  and  sheet  metal" 
from  eastern  shipping  points  to  points  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  other  destinations. 

The  attempt  of  certain  shippers  to  move  sheet  metal  of  com- 
merce under  the  description  and  rates  applicable  to  trunk- 
covering  materials  directed  the  attention  of  the  carriers  to  an 
obscurity  in  their  tariffs  and  to  the  fact  that  lower  rates  were 
applicable  to  trunk-covering  materials,  although  they  arc  more 
valuable  than  the  sheet  metal  of  commerce.  Tariff's  filed  to 
correct  the  improper  relation  of  rates  on  the  two  commodities 
were  suspended,  but  the  commission  found  that  the  proposed 


increases  are  reasonable  and  the  order  of  suspension  was  va- 
cated.   (25  I.  C.  C,  685.) 

Empty  Package  Rates. 

Portner  Brewing  Company  v.  Southern  Railway.  Opinion  by 
the  commission : 

The  assembling  of  empty  packages  at  one  point  by  the  ship- 
per, when  the  filled  packages  were  shipped  to  several  points, 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  for  return  carload  shipments,  is 
contrary  to  a  rule  of  the  southern  classification.  Returned 
empty-package  rate  applied  only  from  and  to  the  points  be- 
tween which  the  original  shipment  moved.    (2S  I.  C.  C,  659.) 


Excessive  Rates  Charged  Due  to  Error. 

Seaboard  Refining  Company,  Ltd.,  v.  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  through  the  enforcement  by 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  of  certain  regulations  for  the  use  of  track 
receipts  or  switching  tickets  in  handling  refined  oil  from 
Gretna  to  New  Orleans  for  delivery  to  connections,  it  was  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  through  rate  from  points  of  origin 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  Chicago  and  Cleveland  on  cotton- 
seed oil  refined  in  transit  at  Gretna.  Reparation  is  asked. 
The  commission  found  that  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  was  to  make  the  movement  from  Gretna 
to  Chicago  an  entirely  new  movement,  and  also  that  the  road 
did  not  always  enforce  these  regulations.  The  commission, 
therefore,  decided  that  the  action  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  was 
in  error  and  that  the  through  rate  should  have  been  charged 
Reparation  was  awarded.    (25  I.  C.  C,  702.) 

Carload  Rating  on  Tobacco  Established. 

John  J.  Bagley  &  Co.  v.  Pere  Marquette  et  al.  Opinion  bv 
the  commission: 

As  there  was  no  carload  rating  established  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  long-cut,  fine-cut.  cut  plug,  and  granulated  smoking  to- 
baccos in  carloads  from  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  New  York,  the  com- 
mission established  a  rating  of  third  class  with  a  minimum  of 
24.000  lbs.,  subject  to  rule  27  of  official  classification.  (25  I.  C.  C, 
698.)   

Potato  Rates  Adjusted. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  v.  Texas 
&  Sew  Orleans  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  potatoes  and  vegetables  in  carloads  from  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  were  unduly  prejudicial  as  compared  with  rates 
on  same  commodities  from  St.  Louis  to  Lake  Charles.  La.,  in- 
sofar as  they  exceed  the  differential  resulting  from  the  New 
Orleans  combinations.  The  carriers  were  found  to  have  justified 
the  charging  of  lower  rates  for  the  transportation  of  potatoes, 
beans  and  vegetables  in  carloads  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Lake 
Charles.  La.,  than  from  St.  Ijinis,  Mo.,  to  Beaumont.  Tex.,  and 
accorded  limited  relief  from  the  operation  of  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act.  (25  I.  C.  C,  695.) 


Reparation  on  Wool  Shipments. 

In  re  investigation  of  alleged  unreasonable  rates  and  practices 
involved  in  the  transportation  of  wool,  hides  and  pelts  from 
various  western  points  of  origin  to  eastern  destinations. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Oregon  ?•,  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  et  al. 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association  v.  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad  Company  et  al.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Prouty: 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that  because  a  rate  is  found  unreason- 
able upon  a  given  date  it  has  been  unreasonable  during  the  two 
years  preceding,  and  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  whenever  the 
commission  holds  a  given  rate  to  lie  unreasonable  it  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  award  reparation  upon  the  basis  of  the 
rate  found  to  be  reasonable  as  to  all  payments  within  the  two- 
year  limitation. 

The  commission  is  not  satisfied  that  the  complainant  has 
shown  that  the  rates  as  stated  in  the  tariffs  of  the  carriers  were 
unreasonable  up  to  the  date  of  the  original  decision  herein. 
March  21.  1912,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Ga;elte  of 
April  19.  1912,  hut  from  .that  -date  the  rates  and  regulations 
suggested  by  the  commission  arc  held  to  be  reasonable,  and 
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the  rates  and  regulations  of  the  carriers  have  been  unreason- 
able and  unlawful  to  the  extent  that  they  have  varied  from 
these. 

Reparation  from  March  21,  1912,  will  be  awarded  upon  the 
basis  of  the  rale  found  reasonable  by  the  commission.  (25 
I   C.  C,  675.)   

Advance!  Permitted. 

Rates  on  knitting-factory  products.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Lane: 

The  tariff  schedules  under  suspension  advance  the  joint  rates 
on  knitting-factory  products  in  any  quantity  from  Chicago  and 
near-by  points  to  Little  Rock.  Fort  Smith,  and  certain  other 
Arkansas  points  and  cancel  the  proportional  rates  on  these 
products  from  Memphis  to  the  same  destinations  applying  on 
traffic  from  southeastern  points,  leaving  in  effect  from  many 
'iculheastern  points  the  through  first-class  rates  constructed  on 
.3  differential  basis  over  St.  Louis  and  leaving  in  effect  from 
•other  southeastern  points  combination  rates  of  which  the  fac- 
tors west  of  the  river  arc  the  first-class  rates  from  Memphis. 
The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  advances  are  justified. 
The  order  of  suspension  was  vacated.    (2S  I.  C.  C,  634.) 

Rates  on  Potash  Not  Unreasonable. 

Arkansas  Fertiliatr  Company  v.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  el  a!.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  complainant  alleges  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  de- 
fendants for  the  transportation  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash 
salts  from  New  Orleans  to  Little  Rock  are  unreasonable,  un- 
justly discriminatory,  and  subject  it  and  the  latter  place  to  un- 
due prejudice  and  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  rates 
on  the  same  commodities  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis. 
The  record  discloses  that  the  rates  under  investigation  apply 
from  other  gulf  ports  as  well  as  from  New  Orleans  and  via 
many  routes;  and  that  the  rates  to  Memphis  arc  lower  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  by  reason  of  actual  and  potential  wa- 
ter competition,  and  by  reason  of  the  location  of  Memphis  as 
a  Mississippi  river  gateway.  The  commission  found  that  the 
evidence  was  not  conclusive  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed. 
(25  I.  C.  C,  645.) 

New  Theoriea  on  Rate  Making. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  (or  the  transportation  of  coal  and  coke  in  carloads 
from  points  on  the  Louisville  Sr  Nashville  to  points  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &■  St.  Louis  and  other  desti- 
nations.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  commission  found  that  the  defendant  did  not  sustain  the 
burden  of  showing  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  in- 
creased rate  from  the  Appalachian  and  the  St.  Charles  districts 
in  Virginia  on,  coal  to  the  Ohio  river  and  to  points  north  and 
south  thereof,  and  on  coke  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  defendant  was  therefore  ordered  to  withdraw  the  tariff 
naming  the  proposed  rales  and  to  maintain  the  present  rates 
The  commission  found  that  the  motive  actuating  a  carrier  in 
prescribing  an  advanced  freight  rate  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  the  increased  rate.  Nor  can  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  be  proved  bv  categorical  answers.  /.  C.  C.  v. 
V.  P.  R.  R.,  222  U.  S.  541,549.  Where  two  routes  arc  available 
it  is  unfair  to  consider  only  the  o>st  via  the  more  expensive 
route,  and  when  such  higher  cost  is  due  to  improvements  and 
betterments  under  way,  .the  expenditures  which  were  undoubt- 
edly made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating,  such  cost  figures  arc 
not  representative  Traffic  moving  during  a  certain  year 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  permanent  im- 
provements and  betterments  The  commission  went  into 
minute  details  regarding  the  cost  of  hauling  coal,  but  its  con- 
clusions differed  radically  from  those  of  the  defendant.  The 
commission  found  that  anything  above  the  out-of-pocket  cost 
of  handling  traffic  is  a  contribution  to  general  expenses  and 
to  that  extent  relieves  rather  than  burdens  other  traffic  In 
other  words,  the  commission  holds  that  in  fixing  a  specific 
rate,  only  the  cost  of  fuel,  wages  of  crews  and  repairs  to  loco- 
motives and  cars  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
means  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  as  figured  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  remaining  50  per  cent,  being  made  up  chiefly  of  salaries 
of  general  officers  and  the  way  and  structure  account.  While 
cost  is  an  important  element  in  determining  the  reasonable- 


ness of  freight  rates,  it  is  not  controlling,  and  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rate  is  not  only  such  a  rate  as  pays  a  contributivc  share  of 
all  operating  expenses.  The  carrier  should  make  such  im- 
provements to  its  line  as  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  if  it  does  not  do  this,  it  can  hardly  claim 
that  it  may  raise  the  rate  because  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
excessive.  If  a  division  as  a  whole  is  profitable,  the  fact  that 
a  certain  portion  or  portions  of  it  are  not  profitable  docs  not 
justify  increased  rates.  The  expense  which  is  incurred  in 
originating  traffic  is  a  necessary  incident  to  transportation  and 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  profitable  operation  of  the  line  as 
a  whole.  The  fact  that  one  carrier  docs  not  receive  proper 
remuneration  for  its  share  of  the  transportation  over  a  joint 
route  docs  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  joint  rate  is  unreason- 
able, but  rather  that  the  division  of  the  joint  rate  is  unreason- 
able. According  to  the  defendant's  figures,  the  cost  to  it  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  exceeds  its  revenue,  while  according 
to  the  commission's  figures  the  cost  is  only  from  71  to  82  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue.  The  commission  also  found  that  the 
present  rate  had  been  in  effect  nearly  ten  years  and  that  the 
advance  contemplated  would  probably  exclude  the  Virginia 
operators  from  the  northern  territory.    (26  I.  C.  C,  20.) 


8TATE  COMMI88ION8. 

The  California  railway  commission  has  rendered  a  decision 
denying  the  application  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  increase  pas- 
senger fares  on  its  ferry  system  between  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  from  5  to  10  cents. 


COURT  NEW8. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  suit  for  damages 
against  the  American  Railroad  Company  of  Porto  Rico,  because 
of  the  death  of  an  engineer,  holds  that  the  federal  safety  appli- 
ance act  applies  in  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  this  week,  fines  aggre- 
gating $12,950  were  imposed  for  failure  to  unload  cattle  for  feed- 
ing and  watering  within  the  twenty-eight  hour  limit,  the  roads 
fined  being  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  government  has  withdrawn  the  suit  which  was  entered 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Philadelphia  some  time 
ago  asking  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  be  made  to 
separate  itself  from  the  interests  connected  with  it  which  mine 
and  sell  coal.    The  court  dismissed  the  bill  without  prejudice. 

Judge  Baldwin,  of  the  county  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  has 
rendered  a  decision  making  permanent  an  injunction  restraining 
the  city  of  Chicago  from  enforcing  an  ordinance  requiring  the 
elevated  railways  to  exchange  transfers.  The  court  held  that 
the  city  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  fares  of  the  elevated  roads, 
because  they  were  organized  under  the  state  railroad  laws.  The 
city  is  planning  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  state  supreme  court. 

Judge  Callaghan,  in  the  Municipal  Court,  New  York  City,  in 
a  suit  against  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  a  claim  for  $104  damages  on 
a  shipment  of  eggs  contained  in  29"  boxes,  a  number  of  which 
were  found  to  contain  broken  and  cracked  eggs.  It  appears 
that  railroads  usually  arc  willing  to  pay  for  eggs  broken  in 
transit,  in  cases  like  this,  but  that  the  suit  was  brought  because 
of  the  expense  to  which  the  consignee  was  put  in  repacking  boxes 
which  were  probably  damaged,  but  not  certainly  so.  The  cost 
of  repacking  a  case  of  eggs  is  10  cents,  and  it  is  said  that  in  one 
terminal  in  Jersey  City,  in  the  last  spring  season,  86,000  cases 
of  eggs  had  to  be  repacked.  From  this  instance— a  cost  of  $8,600 
—it  is  estimated  that  $100,000  is  spent  annually  at  the  railroad 
terminals  at  New  York  City  for  repacking  eggs.  In  the  ship- 
ment on  which  was  based  the  case  which  has  just  been  decided, 
it  was  found  that  seventeen  of  the  first  twenty  cases  examined 
showed  broken  and  leaking  eggs.  This  proportion  was  so  large 
that  the  consignee  decided  that  be  could  not  sell  his  eggs  at  a 
reasonable  price  unless  he  repacked  even'  ease  in  the  lot:  and 
the  cost  of  examining  cases  which  were  not  known  beforehand 
to  contain  damaged  eggs  was  what  the  railroad  company  refused 
to  pay  for.  It  is  expected  that  the  road  will  appeal  this  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

E.  J.  Chamberlin,  president  o(  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has 
been  elected  president  also  of  the  Central  Vermont,  succeeding 
E.  H.  Fiubugh,  resigned. 

E.  D.  Sewall,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  and  D.  L, 
Bush,  general  manager,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  both 
-with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  H.  K.  Earling,  assistant  general 
manager,  has  lnren  elected  vice-president,  with  office  at  Seattle-, 
Wash.,  succeeding  H.  R.  Williams,  who  has  been  made  vice- 
president,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  A  photograph 
and  sketch  of  H.  B.  Earling  were  published  in  the  issue  of 
February  16,  1912.  page  317.  C.  B.  Ferry,  assistant  secretary 
at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  also  assistant  to  vice-presi- 
dent, with  office  at  New  York. 

David  L.  Bush,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
was  born  on  July  31,  185S,  at  Sharon,  Wis.    He  began  railway 

work  in  December,  1872, 
as  night  operator  for  the 
Western  Union  Railway, 
and  was  later  to  Janu- 
ary, 1877,  chief  operator 
in  the  train  despatcher's 
office  of  that  road  at 
Racine,  Wis.  He  was 
subsequently  until  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  train 
despatcher;  from  Mav  1, 
1877,  to  January  1,  1882. 
also  superintendent  of 
that  road  and  the  Sabula, 
Ackley  &  Dakota,  and 
front  September.  1880,  to 
July  1,  1887.  also  super- 
intendent of  the  Racine 
&  Southwestern  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul.  On 
the  latter  date  he  was 
transferred  to  the  stipcr- 
intendency  of  the  James 
River  division,  and  from 
February  1.  1888,  to  February  1.  1890,  was  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  division.  He  then  became  superintendent  of 
the  Hastings  &  Dakota  division,  where  he  remained  until  August 
IS,  1894,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  River  division  as 
superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Bush 
was  promoted  to  assistant  general  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  April  1,  1898,  and  was  made  general  super- 
intendent May  1.  1903.  He  was  appointed  general  manager,  with 
headquarter*  at  Chicago.  October  1,  1909,  and  his  election  to 
the  office  of  vice-president,  as  noted  above,  became  effective  on 
January  23. 

Percy  R.  Todd,  who  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Bangor 
&  Aroostook,  with  headquarters  at  Bangor.  Me.,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  bom  in  1859  at  Toronto,  Out., 
and  was  educated  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Ottawa.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  as  a  telegraph  operator  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence &  Ottawa,  now  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  remaining 
in  that  position  until  1875,  when  he  became  Canadian  agent  of 
the  Ogdcnsburg  &  I-ake  Champlain,  now  a  part  of  the  Rutland, 
and  four  years  later  was  made  general  traveling  agent  of  the 
National  Dispatch  Line  at  Chicago.  From  July  to  December, 
1885,'hc  was  commercial  agent  of  the  New  York.  West  Shore 
&  Buffalo,  now  a  part  of  the  West  Shore,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  then  for  one  year  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  same  road  at  New  York.  He  was  then  for  three 
years  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Canada  At- 
lantic, now  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at  Ottawa,  Ont..  and 
the  following  three  years  was  general  freight  agent  of  the  West 
.Shore  at  New  York,  and  from  1892  to  1901,  was  traffic  man- 
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agcr  of  the  same  road  at  New  York.  He  was  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in 

1901,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  and  in  1903  was  made 
first  vice-president  of  the  same  road.  In  1907  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  with  headquarters 
at  Bangor,  Me.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent election  as  president  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Edmund  D.  Sewall,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  was  born  on  April  12, 
1855,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was  educated  at  Taylor  and 
Jackson's  Academy  in  his  native  town.  He  began  railway 
work  in  1871  as  a  rodman,  with  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Wicomico  &  Pocomoke.  now  a  part  of  the"  Baltimore,  Chesa- 
peake &  Atlantic,  and  was  then  consecutively  from  March, 
1872,  to  July.  1881.  with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  Canada  Southern,  the  St 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  a  part  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth,  now  a  part  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  general  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Paul  4  Pacific,  now  a  part  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, also  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  of  the  same  road 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.  From  July.  1881,  to  September  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  assistant  engineer  and  general  superintend- 
ent's clerk  on  the  St,  Paul  &  Duluth,  and  then  to  January,  1883, 
was  joint  agent  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Stillwater,  Minn.  He  was  agent 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  from  January,  1883,  to 
May,  1888,  when  he  was  made  traveling  lumber  agent,  and  in 
December  of  the  following  year  became  commercial  agent  of 
the  same  road  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  From  March,  1895  to  March, 
1898,  he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Superior 
division  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  then  to  May  15,  1902,  was 
general  northwestern  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.    He  was  assistant  general  superintendent  from  May, 

1902,  to  June  1,  1V06,  at  Minneapolis  and  then  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  same  road,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago, remaining  in  that  position  until  his  election  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1913,  as  vice-president  of  the  same  road.  He  was  also 
\  ice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound  from 
January  I,  1909.  to  January  1,  1913. 

A.  R.  Whaley,  general  superintendent  of  the  Electric  di- 
vision of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  New 

York,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  head- 
JB  Wm.         quarters  at  New  York, 

succeeding  H.  J.  Horn, 
whose  duties  in  future 
will  be  confined  to  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  effect- 
ive February  1.  Mr. 
Whaley  has  been  in  rail- 
way service  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  having 
begun  as  a  brakeman 
on  the  Providence  & 
Worcester,  now  a  part 
of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
During  the  next  four- 
teen years  he  was  suc- 
cessively conductor,  sta- 
t  i  o  n  master,  assistant 
trainmaster  and  general 
yardmaster ;  and  from  this  last  position  he  was  promoted  to  be 
general  agent  of  terminals  at  Providence.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  New  York  division  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen  by  the  two  roads, 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  as  manager  of  the  joint  operation  of  the 
New  York  terminal.  The  enormoos  task  of  tearing  down  the 
old  and  building  the  new  terminal,  and  the  installation  of  elec- 
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trie  traction  wat  then  just  being  begun:  and  as  general  man- 
ager during  the  past  8  years  Mr.  Whaley  has  had  the  immedi- 
ate responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  business  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  Over  700  trains  were  moved  in  and  out  of 
the  station  every'  day  *"'th  an  average  delay  of  less  than  a 
minule  each.  The  following  is  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Mr.  Whaley  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
division  of  the  New  Haven,  and  his  return  to  the  New  Haven, 
which  is  gradually  expanding  its  electrical  zone  eastward, 
is  very  natural.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  at  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  and  in  Boston.  He  started  his  railroad  career 
when  16  years  of  age  as  a  freight  brakeman  on  the  old  Provi- 
dence &  Worcester  at  $1.62  a  day.  That  was  the  time  when 
brakeman  on  local  freights  worked  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  There  were  no  train  brakes  at  that  time  except  in  the 
muscles  of  the  brakemen.  who  were  happy  and  contented  at 
their  work.  The  career  of  Whaley  from  a  freight  brakeman  to 
a  position  valued  at  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  year  spans  the  most 
epoch  making  generation  of  thirty-four  years  in  this  country. 
As  superintendent  at  Providence,  he  came  to  have  charge  of 
the  first  heavy  traction  electrical  installation  in  this  country 
which  was  on  the  line  between  Providence  and  Kali  River.  All 
the  electric  and  terminal  change-over  at  New  York  has  been 
under  him  and  he  has  had  charge  not  only  of  operation  but  of 
the  power  houses,  roadbed  and  equipment,  and  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  seven  on  auxiliary  facilities  which 
has  passed  upon  the  work  of  more  than  a  dozen  sub-committees 
in  more  than  100  meetings,  everyone  of  which  Whaley  has  pre- 
sided over.  He  is  the  individual  landlord  or  rent  collector  of 
the  terminal.  This  terminal  will  be  finished  and  fully  thrown 
open  to  the  public  probably  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  day 
Mr.  Whaley  graduates  therefrom  to  go  to  the  New  Haven. 
Whaley  believes  in  •  system,  organization  and  discipline,  fair  and 
firm."    He  says,  "If  you  are  fair  you  can  be  firm." 

H   R   Williams,  who  was  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle. 
Wash.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  has  liccn  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  as 
vice-president  in  charge 
of    the    financial  and 
transfer  departments. 
He  was  born  on  July  14, 
1849,  at  Palmyra,  Wis., 
and  began  railway  work 
in  January,  1867,  with 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St   Paul.     He  was 
telegraph    operator  for 
four   years    at  various 
stations,   then   for  two 
years  was  assistant  train 
dispatcher   at  Mil- 
waukee,  and    later  for 
eight    years    was  train 
despatcher  on  the  Has- 
tings   &    Dakota  and 
River  divisions  at  Minne- 
apolis.   He  was  then  for 
one  year  trainmaster  on 
the  Hastings  &  Dakota 
and  the  Iowa  &  Minne- 
sota    divisions.  Prom 
January.  1882,  to  September,  1885.  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  &  Minnesota  division,  and  then  was  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Minnesota  division  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.    In  February, 
1888,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ottumwa  &  Kan- 
sas City  Line  at  Kansas  City,  Mo,  and  Chillicothc,  and  from 
June.  1^90.  to  March.  1898,  was  assistant  general  superintendent 
of  the  Northern  district  of  the  same  road.    He  was  promoted 
to  general  superintendent  in  March,  189H.  and  in  February.  W. 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  same  road.    In  Octoltcr.  1905, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  which  was  in- 
corporated to  build  the  Washington  section  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  extension  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  January, 
1909.  became  president  of  its  successor,  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  Puget  Sound,  which  position  lie  held  until  his  election  on 
January  1.  1913,  as  vice-president  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  at  the  time  the  C  M  t 
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P.  S.  was  taken  over  as  the  Puget  Sound  Lines  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Williams'  headquarters  have  now 
been  transferred  to  New  York,  as  above  noted. 

E.  H.  Fitzhugh.  president  of  the  Central  Vermont,  resigned 
that  position  on  January  23.  and  also  resigned  from  the  board 
of  directors.    Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  born  February'  L  1853.  at 

Danville.  Montgomery- 
county.  Mo  He  began 
railway  work  in  1873  as 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  master  car  builder 
A  Wk         of  the  St.  Loui*.  Kan 

£  |^      tat   City   &  Northern. 

now  a  part  of  the  Wa- 
bash, at  St.  Louis. 
After  serving  in  the  car 
accountant's  office  of  the 
same  company  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  to  the 
superintendent  of  the 
Western  division  of  the 
Wabash,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  1889. 
when  he  became  master 
of  transportation  for  the 
lines  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  on  the  Wa- 
bash at  Moberly.  In 
January'.  1896,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to 
the  general  manager  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  the  following  July 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  Middle  division  at  Toronto, 
Ont.  From  May.  1899.  to  March,  1901.  he  was  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Central  Vermont.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
May,  1901,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  November  of  the  same  year.  The  following  February- 
he  returned  to  the  Central  Vermont  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  on  January  1,  1905.  was  elected  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  also  retained  his  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  Central  Vermont.  In  January'.  1910.  he 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  retaining 
also  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Central  Vermont,  as  well  as  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1911.  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Railway,  the  Central  Vermont  Transportation  Com- 
pany, the  Southern  New  England  Railroad  Corporation,  the 
Southern  New  England  Railway  and  the  Montreal  &  Southern 
Counties  Railway,  at  which  time  he  relinquished  his  duties  in 
connection  with  his  former  position  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
companies  named.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  the  chief  coadjutor  of 
the  late  Charles  M.  Hays  in  the  extension  of  the  Grant  Trunk 
system  into  New  England;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going, he  had  beat  associated  with  Mr.  Hays  throughout  his 
railroad  career.  It  is  understood  that  differences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  Southern  New  England  extensions  have  been 
a  principal  cause  leading  to  Mr.  l  itzhugh's  retirement. 

Operating  Officers. 

A.  E.  Brown  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Roscvillc,  Cal..  succeeding  J.  W. 
Knightlinger,  promoted. 

J.  A.  Barker,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  Ind. 

S.  B.  Moore  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Waco,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Y.  M.  Martin,  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Berry  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at    New  Orleans,  La. 

W.  B  Allen,  trainmaster  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  In- 
diana, at  Peru.  Ind..  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transpor- 
tation, with  headquarters  at  Peru. 

J.  T.  Haralson  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintend- 
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ent  of  the  Sonora  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico, 
with  headquarters  at  Empalme,  Sonora.  Mexico. 

Evert  C.  Blundell,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  place  of  J.  R.  Welch, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  & 
Iowa  division,  with  office  at  St.  James,  Minn.,  succeeding  F.  E. 
Nicoles,  promoted. 

Edward  T.  Whiter,  whose  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Northwest  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

born  on  March  36.  1864, 
at  Steubenville.  Ohio. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Steu- 
benville, and  began  rait- 
way  work  March  1,  1881, 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
for  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines.  He  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  May, 
1885.  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  train  des- 
patched where  he  re- 
mained until  July  1896. 
On  the  latter  date  he 
was  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster,  and  later 
he  was  advanced  to 
trainmaster,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until 
January,  1903.  He  was 
then  made  superintend- 
ent, and  was  in  charge 
of  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  Northwest  system 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  to  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  latter  system,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Mr.  Whiter  has  been  continuously  in  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  since  March,  1881. 

Samuel  H.  Charles,  who,  on  January'  15.  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oklahoma  district  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City,  Ok  la  .  as  already 
announced,  was  bom  on  February  2.  1869,  at  Berryville.  Ark. 
He  began  railway  work  in  December.  1884,  as  a  messenger  for 
the  St.  I-otiis  &  San  Francisco,  and  in  July  of  that  year  was 
advanced  to  telegraph  operator,  which  position  he  held  until 
August,  1890.  He  was  then  train  despatcher  and  chief  despatcher 
until  March,  1900,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  September.  1907, 
was  trainmaster  and  assistant  superintendent,  when  he  was  made 
superintendent.  He  resigned  February  1,  1912.  to  go  with  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  as  trainmaster  at  Parsons,  Kan., 
from  which  position  he  is  now  promoted  to  that  of  superintendent 
of  the  Oklahoma  district,  as  above  noted. 

L.  A.  Boyd,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Raleigh,  Charlotte  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Biscoe, 
N.  C,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  June  6, 
1850.  in  Wayne  county,  Ind..  and  was  educated  at  Alliance  Col- 
lege. Alliance.  Ohio.  He  began  railway  work  in  November, 
1868.  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of'  Pittsburgh  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  then  despatcher  at  Den- 
nison,  Ohio,  until  1873;  train  despatcher  on  the  Little  Miami 
division  of  the  same  road  until  1880,  and  trainmaster  on  the  Ken- 
tucky Central,  now  a  part  of  the  Louisville  &•  Nashville  until 
1884.  He  was  subsequently  trainmaster  and  superintendent  of 
the  Indianapolis.  Decatur  &  Western,  now  a  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. Hamilton  &  Dayton,  until  1892;  and  trainmaster  on  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  until  1906.  His 
next  position  was  superintendent  until  1907,  of  the  Northern 
Adirondack,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  &  Ottawa.  From 
190"  to  1912  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Raleigh  &  Charleston, 
and  then  was  general  manager  of  the  Augusta  Northern,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Raleigh.  Charlotte  &  Southern,  as  above  noted. 

W.  S.  Wilson,  trainmaster  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Stratford, 
Ont ,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 


Ontario  linei,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont.  P.  J.  Lynch,  super- 
intendent at  Allandale,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Barrie  division,  with  office  at  Allandale,  including  districts  Nos. 
11,  12  and  14.  W.  R.  Davidson,  trainmaster  at  London,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  London  division,  with  office  at 
London,  including  district  No.  17—  (Sarnia  tunnel  to  Hamilton 
and  Petrolia  branch);  district  No.  18—  (Komoka  to  Glencoe)  ; 
district  No.  19—  (Glencoe  to  Kingscourt  Junction)  district  Nos. 
20.  21  and  24.  C.  Forrester,  trainmaster  at  Stratford,  has  beet 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Stratford  division,  with  offict 
at  Stratford,  including  districts  Nos.  IS,  22  and  23.  J.  H.  Gordon 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton  division,  with 
office  at  Hamilton,  including  districts  Nos.  13  and  16;  district 
No.  17— (Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls);  district  No.  19—  (Port 
Dathousie  to  Port  Robinson  and  Welland  Junction  to  Port  Col- 
borae.  G.  A.  Stokts  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Toronto  terminals.  The  office  of  master  of  transportation  has 
been  abolished.  The  following  have  been  appointed  trainmasters: 
W.  J.  Durkin.  in  charge  of  the  17th  district  (Sarnia  tunnel  to 
Hamilton,  including  Petrolia  branch),  18th  district  (Komoka  to 
Glencoe),  19th  district  (Glencoe  to  Kingscourt  Junction),  and 
24th  district,  with  office  at  London.  R  H.  Fish,  in  charge  of  the 
20th  and  21st  districts,  with  office  at  Brantford.  William  Hall, 
in  charge  of  the  13th  and  16th  districts,  17th  district  (Hamilton 
to  Niagara  Falls),  19th  district  (Port  Dalhousie  to  Port  Robin- 
son and  Welland  Junction  to  Port  Colborne),  with  office  at 
Hamilton.  C.  J.  McKeough,  in  charge  of  the  15th  district,  with 
office  at  Stratford.  Walter  White,  in  charge  of  the  22nd  and 
23rd  districts,  with  office*  at  Palmerston,  and  W.  Culligan  has 
been  appointed  chief  despatcher  at  Stratford,  and  F.  A.  Ruther- 
ford has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher  at  London. 

Miles  Bronson.  superintendent  of  the  Electric  division  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  also  manager  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  with 

headquarters  at  New 
York,  succeeding  to  the 
duties  of  A.  R.  Whaley, 
who  has  resigned  the  po- 
sition of  general  man- 
ager, as  noted  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Bronson  was  born 
on  May  8.  1875.  in  the 
village  of  Gauhati.  prov- 
ince of  Assam,  British 
India.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  June,  1890. 
in  the  law  department  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  held 
various  positions  with 
that  company  until  May. 
1895,  when  he  became 
secretary  to  S.  R.  Call- 
away, president  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Buffalo  Terminal, 
which  was  then  under  construction.  Before  the  road  was 
opened  for  business,  however,  Mr.  Callaway  went  to  New 
York  to  succeed  G  M.  Depew  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  Mr.  Bronson  became  his  secre- 
tary at  New  York,  instead  of  going  to  Buffalo.  He  was  later 
made  assistant  to  the  president.  In  November,  1900.  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Harlem  division,  and  in  March. 
1907.  he  was  transferred  to  the  River  division ;  and  in  January. 
1910,  was  promoted  to  the  Mohawk  division.  In  April,  1911. 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  electric  division,  and 
now  becomes  also  manager  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  as 
noted  above. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

J.  S.  McKinnon  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 

R.  B.  Herrington  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Traders  Despatch  Fast  Freight  Line,  uith  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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E.  A.  Ac k  ley  has  t>ccn  appointed  freight  soliciting  agent  of 
the  Southern,  with  office  at  Savannah,  Ga  ,  succeeding  J.  C. 
Hcxt,  promoted. 

C  B.  Sipes  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding Howard  L.  Galleher,  promoted. 

William  Carruthers,  district  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  passenger  agent,  in 
charge  of  all  traffic  business  between  Tacoma  and  Vancouver, 
with  headquarters  at  Tacoma. 

R.  D.  Miller,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern,  at  Winston- 
Salem,  X.  C,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Anniston, 
Ala.,  succeeding  W.  G.  Crutchfield,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business.  G.  N*.  Lawson  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Winston-Salem,  succeeding  Mr.  Miller. 

James  Edgar  Davenport,  division  passenger  agent  of  the 
Louisville  &.  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  effective  February  1.  Mr.  Davenport 
was  born  at  Salem.  III.,  where  he  began  railway  work  as  a 
telegraph  operator  for  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi,  now  a  part  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern.  Later  he  was  agent  for 
that  road  at  Lebanon.  111.,  and  then  went  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  as 
city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  for  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 
Subsequently  he  was  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Toledo. 
St.  Louis  &  Western ;  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  and  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  at  St.  Louis,  until  January  I.  1901,  when  he  became 
division  passenger  agent  of  the  latter  road. 

J.  G.  Hollciibcck,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway 

service  in  1895  as  ticket 
agent  of  the  Indiana, 
Decatur  &  Western  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
later  became  traveling 
passenger  agent  for  the 
same  road.  In  1899  he 
became  chief  clerk  in  the 
passenger  department  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast 
at  St.  Augustine.  Fla., 
and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  district  pas- 
senger agent  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was 
subsequently  division 
passenger  agent  at  the 
latter  place  until  1907, 
when  he  was  made  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
St.  1-ouis.  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  remained  in  that  position 
for  18  months  and  was  then  promoted  to  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  which  position  he  held  on 
January  I  when  he  was  appointed  general  passenger  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

George  O.  Hammond  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  8:  Hart- 
ford, with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  E.  Finley  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  with  head- 
quarters at  Yoakum,  Tex.,  succeeding  Hans  Helland.  resigned. 

The  jurisdiction  of  \V  J  Tollcrton,  general  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, extends  also  over  the  St  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line. 


J.  G.  Hollcnbtck. 


J.  E.  Osmer  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  and  master  car  builder  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Lines,  with  office  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  E.  Coutant,  resigned. 

F.  T.  Chase  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Smithville  district  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Smithville,  Tex.  J.  H.  Dougherty 
has  been  appointed  acting  master  mechanic  of  the  Waco  district 
of  that  road  and  the  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Waco,  Tex. 

M.  J.  McCarthy,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Susquehanna. 
Pa.,  in  1808.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  Eric  Kail- 
road  at  Susquehanna,  leaving  that  road  in  1889.  Subsequently 
he  worked  in  various  railroad .  shops  in  the  Wait  And  South- 
west as  a  machinist  and  foreman.  He  was  with"  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Burlington,  la.,  for  10  years  as  ma- 
chinist, inspector  and  general  foreman ;  four  years  as  division 
master  mechanic  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont. ; 
two  years  as  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  at  Elkhart.  Ind.;  3'A  years  as  superintendent  of 
shops  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at 
Beech  Grove,  Ind..  and  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  latter  road  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  18'  months. 
He  held  the  latter  position  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  as  noted 
above. 

James  Brattcll  Randall,  whose  appointment  as  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Louisville,  Henderson. &  St  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Clovcrport,  Ky.,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1861,  at  Athens. 
Ohio.  He  received  a 
college  education,  and  on 
November  12,  1879.  be- 
gan railway  work  with 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago,  now 
a  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company,  remain- 
ing with  that  road  for 
five  years  when  he  went 
to  the  Indiana,  Bloom- 
ington  &  Western,  now 
a  part  of  the  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  He  was  then  chief 
engineer  of  stations  for 
four  years  with  the 
Parke  rsburg  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Company, 
and  later  for  one  year 
was  in  the  service  of 
the  Newport  News  & 
Mississippi  Valley.  On 
December  II,  1891.  he  became  an  cngincman  on  the  Louisville. 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  and  on  September  6.  1910,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  master  mechanic,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the  same 
road,  as  above  noted. 

W.  W.  Colpitis  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  for  the  receivers 
of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  to  become  associated  with 
the  firm  of  W.  H.  Coverdale  &  Co..  consulting  engineers.  New 
York  City.  He  will,  however,  retain  his  position  as  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  receivers  of  the  company's  lines  in  Mexico.  Mr. 
Colpitis  was  graduated  from  McGill  University  in  1899.  with 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  C.E.,  and  in  1901  received  the  degree  of 
M.S.  from  the  same  university.  He  began  railway  service  in 
1890  as  a  draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway.  He  filled  various  positions  in  the  engi- 
neering departments  of  C  anadian  roads  until  1898.  During  the 
latter  year  he  was  resident  engineer  of  the  Midland  Railway 
of  Nova  Scotia;  in  1899  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  and  in  1900  be- 
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engineer  in  the  construction  department  of  that 
road.  In  1901  Mr.  Colpitts  went  to  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  as  assistant  engineer;  was  successively  division  engi- 
neer and  assistant  chief  engineer  until  March,  1909,  when  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

U.  K.  Hall  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the  • 
Oregon-Washington   Railroad   &  Navigation   Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon,  succeeding  J.  E.  Mahaney. 
resigned. 

OBITUARY. 

Edward  Reese,  roadmastcr  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  at  Savanna,  111.,  died  on  January  13,  aged  62  years. 

J.  McGic,  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  El  Reno, 
Okla..  died  at  El  Reno  on  Friday,  January  24,  at  the  age  of  48 
years. 

Gaylord  M.  Beach,  formerly  special  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Eric,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  at  Crafton.    He  was  born  on  July  10,  1831.  at  Mansfield, 

Ohio,  and  began  railway 
work  in  1850  as  a  laborer 
on  track  work  on  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  & 
Newark,  now  a  part  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
From  1852  to  September, 
1857,  he  was  in  the  en- 
gineering department  of 
a  number  of  roads,  in- 
cluding the  Bellefontaine 
&  Indiana,  the  Erie,  and 
lines  now  forming  p.irt 
of  the  Southern  Railway. 
He  was  subsequently 
conductor  on  freight  and 
passenger  trains,  then 
fuel  agent,  and  later  as- 
sistant roadmastcr  of 
the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  Indian- 
apolis, and  from  June, 
1869,  to  November.  1870, 
was  superintendent  of 
construction  of  the  In- 
dianapolis &  St.  Louis.  Both  of  these  roads  arc  now  a  part  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  In  November 
and  December.  1870,  he  was  roadmastcr  on  the  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific, and  the  South  Pacific,  and  then  for  eight  years  was  real 
estate  and  tax  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis.  From  December,  1878,  to  March.  1880,  he  was 
roadmastcr.  then  to  September,  1885,  was  in  charge  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  same  road,  and  from  October,  1882, 
to  1885  was  in  charge  also  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis.  He  was  then  for  two  months  as- 
sistant general  manager,  and  from  October,  1885,  to  June,  1889, 
was  general  manager  of  these  roads,  and  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Dayton  &  Union.  In  June,  1889,  he  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic,  now  part 
of  the  Erie,  and  from  May,  1890,  to  January,  1898,  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  1-ake  Erie  and  leased  lines. 
He  was  then  for  one  year  assistant  general  manager,  and  from 
January,  1900,  was  special  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  until  his  retirement  under  the  pension  rules  of  the 
company  on  February  1,  1911. 


1z  quip  me  nt  ftttb  #  applies. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


Prizes  Offered  is  Germany.— The  German  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  offers  a  prize  of  $375  for  the  best  treatise 
on  annoying  noises  caused  by  city  and  street  railways,  their 
causes,  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  them ;  also  similar  prizes 
for  a  work  on  the  heating  of  cars  by  steam,  for  one  on  cranes 
used  in  locomotive  shops,  and  one  of  $500  for  an  investigation  of 
car-springs,  with  designs  and  formulae.  The  formulae  hereto- 
fore used  are  believed  to  be  inadequate. 


The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  in  the  market  for  two  Pacific 
type  locomotives. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  10  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  ordered  15  swi 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  is  said  to  be  i 
inquiries  for  5  locomotives.   This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Amsinck  &  Company,  New  York,  have  ordered  2  consoli- 
dation locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
These  locomotives  are  for  the  Sabana  Railway,  Colombia. 

TnE  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  has  ordered  12  con- 
solidation locomotives  and  3  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  The  consolidation  locomotives 
will  have  21  in.  x  30  in.  cylinders,  55  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in 
working  order  will  weigh  182,000  lbs.  The  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives will  have  21  in.  x  26  in.  cylinders.  67  in.  driving  wheels, 
and  in  working  order  will  weigh  193.000  lbs.  All  of  these  loco- 
motives will  be  equipped  with  superheaters. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  30  super- 
heater Pacific  type  locomotives  and  30  six-wheel  switching  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  25 
mikado  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The 
Pacific  type  locomotives  will  have  27-in.  x  28-in  cylinders,  79-in. 
driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh  291.000  lbs.  The 
swtching  locomotives  will  have  21-in.  x  28-in.  cylinders,  57-in. 
driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh  165.000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  1,000  gondola  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Harriman  Lines  have  ordered  800  work  cars  from  the 
Bettendorf  Axle  Company. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2  postal  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  is  negotiating  with  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  for  100  box  cars  and  20  stock  cars. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  has  ordered  1.000  ad- 
ditional refrigerator  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 

Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  5,000  all- 
steel  gondola  cars,  1,300  wooden-side  gondola  cars  and  1,000 
refrigerator  cars.  ' 

The  Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered 200  box  cars  from  the  Lenoir  Car  Works.  This  item 
has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  in  the  market  for  3.00b 
all-steel  gondola  cars,  1.000  wooden-side  gondola  cars,  500  re- 
frigerator cars  and  500  box  cars. 

The  South  Buffalo  has  ordered  30  hopper  cars  from  the 
Summers  Steel  Car  Company.  These  cars  will  be  built  by 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  1,000  coal  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  and  500  coal  cars  from  the 
American  Car  8:  Foundry'  Company. 

The  Aliquifpa  &  Southern  has  ordered  20  hopper  cars  from 
the  Summers  Steel  Car  Company.  These  cars  will  be  built 
by  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  200  box  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  100  gondola  cars  and 
50  hopper  ears  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  mentioned  in  an  unconfirmed 
item  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  24,  as  being  in 
the  market  for  500  gondola  cars,  is  in  the  market  for  that 
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J.  B.  Rider,  general  manager  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  made  a  director  of  that  com- 
pany. 

The  Carbon  Steel  Company,  New  York,  has  moved  its  gen- 
eral offices  from  30  Church  street,  to  the  Cameron  building, 
New  York. 

Frank  F.  Fowie  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  McGraw 
Publishing  Company  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Electrical 
Worid.  with  office  in  New  York,  and  has  opened  offices  at  68 
Maiden  lane,  New  York,  as  consulting  electrical  engineer. 

J.  L.  Stark,  who  has  been  general  inspector  of  the  car  de- 
partment of  the  Hocking  Valley  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  representative  of  the  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing 
Company,  with  office  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Stark  is  president  of  the 
Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  &  Car  Foremen's  Association 
of  America. 

Gilbert  H.  Pearsall  resigned  as  secretary  of  Joseph  T  Ryerson 
&  Son,  in  charge  of  railroad  sales,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  on  January  1,  to  engage  in  business  for  himself. 
Edward  T.  Hendee,  who  has  been  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  company,  lias  assumed  the  duties  heretofore  devolving  upon 
Mr.  Pearsall 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Metal  Roofing. — The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
has  published  a  small  booklet  entitled  Better  Buildings,  which 
gives  information  relative  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of  formed 
metal  roofing  and  siding  materials. 

Unions. — The  Jefferson  Union  Company,  l.e\ington.  Mass- 
has  published  an  attractive  illustrated  folder  in  which  it  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  George  Washington  and 
discusses  the  construction  and  advantages  of  Jefferson  unions. 

Metal  Saws— The  Vulcan  Engineering  Sales  Company.  Chi- 
cago, has  published  a  well  illustrated  catalog  of  its  metal  saws, 
including  cold  metal  sawing  machines,  combination  saw  and 
rotary  planers,  cold  saws,  foundry  saws.  etc.  Concise  descrip- 
tions and  dimensions  are  included. 

Tool  Still —The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company.  McKcesport. 
Pa.,  has  published  a  small  booklet  entitled  Which  Do  You  Be- 
lieve, the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  even  very  small  in- 
creases in  production  justify  paying  much  more  than  a  SO  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  first  cost  of  tool  steel-  The  booklet  is  really 
a  brief  description  of  the  relation  of  tool  steel  prices  to  manu- 
facturing costs. 

Electricity  i.v  Excavation-  and  Construction  Work. — The 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N".  Y.,  has  just  issued 
an  interesting  bulletin  (No.  A4O80)  devoted  to  the  use  of  "Elec- 
tricity in  Excavation  and  Construction  Work."  The  bulletin 
deals  with  both  the  generating  of  the  current  and  its  use 
through  motors.  It  touches  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  electric  power,  and  refers  briefly  to  its  appli- 
cation to  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal.  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct.  New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  in  general  building 
construction 


South  Australian  Railways.  Railways  were  early  in  start- 
ing in  South  Australia,  the  lirst  one,  between  Adelaide  and 
Port  Adelaide,  Iwing  opened  in  1856,  with  the  Victorian  gage 
of  5  it,  3  in  .  which  was  continued  on  the  main  lines  connecting 
with  Victoria,  and  extending  northwards  from  Adelaide  as  far 
as  Terowie  Later  the  state  was  induced  to  adopt  the  3  ft.  6  in. 
gage;  heme,  of  the  total  mileage  of  1,6/6  miles  given  in  the 
last  report,  X35  were  on  the  smaller  K»Re.  Unlike  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  the  lines  converge  on  several  ports  apart 
from  the  Capital.  The  average  cost  of  the  South  Australian 
lines,  which  contain  no  very  remarkable  engineering  difficulties 
of  construction,  amounts  to  $43,485  per  mile.  The  lines  atithor- 
ired  or  in  progress  amount  to  103  miles  on  the  broad  and  1X6 
on  the  narrow  gage 


Alton,  St.  Louis  &  Cairo  (Electric).— An  officer  of  this 
company,  which  was  organized  to  build  from  Alton,  III.,  south 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Cairo.  I7S  miles, 
writes  that  the  line  will  be  practically  level,  and  will  connect 
with  several  lines  which  now  terminate  at  the  Mississippi  river. 
Steam  will  be  used  for  the  motive  power  for  freight,  and  motor 
cars  for  passenger,  mail  and  express  service.  Of  the  first  SO 
miles  to  be  built  from  East  St.  Louis.  III.,  to  East  St.  Gene- 
vieve, 40  miles  has  been  graded  and  onty  a  little  bridging  and 
trestle  work  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  expected  that  contracts 
for  track  laying  on  this  section  will  be  let  soon.  The  company 
expects  to  eventually  extend  the  line  to  New  Orleans.  Thomas 
N.  Chase  is  president,  St.  Louis.    (January  17,  p.  131.) 

Altoona-Northirn  (Electric). — Under  this  name  work  of 
transforming  the  old  Wopsononock  railroad,  which  will  extend 
from  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  Patton,  Cambria  county,  20  miles,  has  been 
started.  The  "Wopsy"  road  was  built  22  years  ago  from  Altoona 
to  Dougherty,  14  miles,  to  tap  a  coal  field.  Last  year  control 
of  the  property  was  secured  by  Sigmund  Morris,  and  the  new 
company  was  formed  to  build  ?n  eight-mile  extension  and  elec- 
trify the  entire  road,  also  to  change  it  to  standard  gage.  The 
Altoona-Northcrn  has  a  capital  of  $750,000. 

Beaumont  &  Great  Northern  —See  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas. 

Charleston-Isle  ok  Palms  Traction. — An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  are  to  be  let  about  July  1.  to  build  an  extension 
of  the  line  now  in  operation  from  Mt.  Pleasant.  S  C  ■  east  to 
Isle  of  Palms,  9  miles,  from  the  latter  place  east  to  MeClellan- 
ville.  about  27  miles.  The  company  also  operates  a  3  mile  ferry 
line  to  the  city  of  Charleston.  Contracts  arc  also  to  be  let  at 
the  same  time  for  an  extension  from  the  northern  terminus  at 
Mt,  Pleasant  northeast  to  the  Cooper  river,  and  for  building  a 
reinforced  concrete  bridge  over  the  Cooper  river  5,000  ft.  long, 
thence  to  the  terminus  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  James  Sottilc 
is  president,  and  W.  W.  Fuller,  chief  engineer.  New  Charleston 
Hotel,  Charleston.    (November  22.  p.  1013) 

Clackamas  Southern— An  officer  writes  that  contracts  for 
bridge  work  have  been  given  to  the  Interstate  Contract  Com- 
pany, Portland.  Ore.,  and  all  other  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  company  No  additional  contracts  will  be  let  for  work  on 
the  line  building  from  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  south  via  Beaver 
Creek.  Mulino.  Molalla  and  Monitor  to  Mt.  Angel,  32  miles. 
Track  has  been  laid  on  6,500  ft.,  and  the  company  expects  to  have 
tracklaying  finished  to  Molalla.  19  miles,  by  August  I,  and  to  Mt. 
Angel  by  December.  1913.  The  work  involves  handling  from 
5.000  to  8,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile,  of  which  85  per  cent,  is  earth  and 
15  per  cent,  loose  rock,  and  there  remains  about  17  miles  yet 
to  be  graded,  The  maximum  grades  will  be  2  per  cent ,  and  the 
maximum  curvature  15  deg,  The  company  expects  to  develop 
a  traffic  in  lumber,  logs  and  farm  products.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  use  steam  as  the  motive  power  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  to  electrify  the  line  within  two  years.  Frank  Busch, 
president,  and  J.  L  Stacer.  chief  engineer.  Oregon  City. 

Great  Fau.s  8:  Teton  County.— Sec  Great  Northern. 

Great  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  Great  Kalis  & 
Teton  County  is  being  built  from  Power,  Mont.,  west  and  north- 
west to  Choteau,  about  30  miles.  No  contracts  have  been  let 
to  build  an  extension  from  Choteau  to  Bvnum.    (October  18,  p. 

774.) 

Kentucky  Southwestern  Electric  Railway  Light  and 
Power  Company.— Announcement  has  lieen  made  that  this 
company,  which  was  organized  some  time  ago  to  build  from 
Paducah.  Ky..  south  to  Maylicld.  thence  to  Murray,  about  45 
miles,  will  start  work  on  the  line  early  this  year.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  entire  right  of  way  has  been  secured.  H.  T. 
Rhodes,  president,  and  W.  A.  Calhoun,  consulting  engineer, 
Paducah.    (September  20.  p  559.) 

Minneapolis.  St.  Pai  l  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie— This  com- 
pany has  definitely  decided  upon  a  plan  to  extend  its  present 
lines  by  constructing  about  725  miles  of  heavy,  standard  road 
through  Montana.    This  northwestern  extension  is  to  connect 
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•with  the  Canadian  Pacific  system  at  a  point  near  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  Montana- Idaho  border.  Other  plans  of  the  company 
include  building  30  miles  from  Plaza,  N.  Dak.,  to  the  Missouri 
river,  and  an  extension  of  the  Ambrose  line.  80  miles  into 
Montana.  This  work,  definitely  decided  upon  some  months 
ago,  will  be  gone  ahead  with.    (January  3,  p.  38.) 

Missouri,  Kansas  4  Texas— An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
are  now  being  made  from  Waco.  Tex.,  southeast  to  the  Beau- 
mont A-  Great  Northern  at  Weldon,  also  from  this  line  at  Liv- 
ingston southeast  towards  Beaumont.  The  company  recently 
bought  the  Beaumont  &  Great  Northern,  extending  from  Liv- 
ingston northwest  via  Trinity  to  Weldon. 

MoBFjiLv.  Huntsvtlle  &  Ranpolph  Spring*  (Electric). — 
An  officer  writes  that  contracts  are  to  be  let  in  April  to  build 
from  Moberly.  Mo.,  west  via  Huntsvillc  to  Randolph  Springs. 
12  miles.  The  plans  include  putting  up  two  or  three  small 
steel  bridges,  a  power  house  and  terminals.  C.  II.  Damcron, 
president,  and  J.  J.  Munindger,  chief  engineer,  Huntvillc. 
(January  3.  p  3X.) 

Mobile  &  Baldwin-  Counties  (Electric).— Incorporated  in 
Alabama  with  $50,000  capital,  to  build  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  north- 
east to  Bay  Mtnette.  about  25  miles,  and  eventually  to  extend  the 
line  southeast  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  an  additional  50  miles.  W.  B. 
Miller.  Chicago;  J.  P.  Lowell,  and  M.  H.  Miller,  Mobile,  and 
J.  R.  Cross.  Fairhope,  Ala.,  are  directors. 

Montezuma  4  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
are  to  be  let  this  spring  to  build  from  a  connection  with  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  at  Silver  Plume.  Colo.,  west  via  Monte- 
zuma to  the  Colorado  &  Southern  at  Keystone.  The  plans  call 
for  building  39  miles  of  narrow  gage  line.  The  total  excava- 
tion will  be  about  690,000  cu.  yds.,  of  which  190,000  will  be  rock 
work.  The  maximum  grades  will  be  3  per  cent.,  and  maximum 
curvature  25  deg.  There  will  be  3,400  lineal  feet  of  trestles 
and  7,600  ft.  of  tunnels.  About  one-half  mile  of  track  has  been 
laid  and  about  one-half  mile  of  tunnel  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  ore.  timber 
and  mining  equipment.  A.  J.  Woodruff,  general  manager; 
C.  A.  Hopkins,  chief  engineer,  707  Equitable  building,  Denver. 
(December  20,  p.  1235.) 

Montour  Railroad. — Contracts  it  is  said  will  be  let  before 
the  opening  of  spring  to  build  extensions  to  connect  with  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  near  Homestead,  Pa.,  about  40  miles. 
<  November  29.  p.  1053.) 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  —  Extensive  improve- 
ments are  now  in  progress  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  the  re- 
location of  the  main  line  through  the  city;  the  construction  of 
a  new  passenger  station,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  freight 
facilities,  also  the  elimination  of  all  grade  crossings  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  line.  This  line  is  to  be  a  cut-off  three  and  a 
half  mile*  long,  and  is  being  built  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  present  location.  The  relocation  is  made  necessary 
by  the  new  barge  canal,  which  crosses  the  old  line  both  cast  and 
west  of  the  city.  The  relocated  line  is  parallel  to  and  just  south 
of  the  barge  canal.  The  new  line  is  to  have  six  tracks,  two 
more  than  at  present.  The  R.  W.  &  O..  which  now  joins  the 
main  line  just  west  of  the  passenger  station  will  connect  with 
the  new  line  at  the  west  end  of  the  relocation,  and  cross  the 
barge  canal  on  an  independent  bridge.  Alt  highway  undcrcross- 
ings  are  to  be  reinforced  concrete  arches  with  spans  varying 
from  35  to  45  ft.  The  freight  yard  will  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
new  line  just  west  of  the  point  where  it  diverges  from  the  old,  and 
will  have  16  yard  tracks  of  about  4,500  ft.  each,  providing  a  total 
capacity  of  1,760  cars,  while  a  portion  of  the  old  line  is  retained 
with  a  new  bridge  over  the  barge  canal  as  an  industrial  connec- 
tion to  the  present  yard  and  freight  facilities.  The  new  pas- 
senger station  will  be  a  two  story  brick  structure  40  ft.  x  210 
ft.,  located  about  opposite  the  present  station,  with  the  second 
floor  at  the  track  level  and  a  16  ft.  passenger  subway  having  a 
baggage  elevator  and  two  stairways  to  each  of  the  three  outer 
platforms,  access  to  the  inner  one  being  direct  from  the  station. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000.  and  the  work 
is  being  done  by  the  M.  A.  Talbot  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and 
Rome,  S  Y.  It  is  expected  that  the  improvements  will  be 
finished  during  1913. 

New  York  Roaiw— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, First  district,  will  open  bids  on  February  7,  for  the  con- 


struction of  Section  No.  3  of  the  Woodsidc,  Astoria  and 
Corona  rapid  transit  railroad.  This  section  embraces  the  Co- 
rona branch,  running  from  the  Queens  end  of  the  Queen  3- 
horo  bridge  out  Queens  boulevard,  Grccnpoint  avenue  and 
Roosevelt  avenue  to  Sycamore  avenue.  Corona.  It  is  to  be  a 
two  and  three-track  elevated  line.  Bids  for  the  construction 
of  Section  No.  2,  the  branch  from  the  Queensboro  bridge 
to  Ditmars  avenue.  Astoria,  were  opened  on  January  28.  (Jan- 
uary 24,  p.  191.) 

Oil  Belt  of  Illinois  (Electric).— This  company,  which 
operates  a  line  between  Bridgeport.  III.,  and  Oblong,  25  miles, 
will  issue  bunds.  Part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  are  to 
be  used  for  future  betterments  and  improvements.  The  line 
is  now  being  extended  HO  miles,  to  complete  a  through  line 
from  Charleston  south  to  Mt.  Carmcl.  105  miles,  through  the 
oil  belt,  traversing  Coles.  Cumberland,  Crawford,  Clark.  Law- 
rence and  Wabash  counties.  W.  E.  l  inley,  president,  and  T.  M. 
Mooney.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Bridgeport  (November  15, 
p.  973.) 

Oklahoma  Road. — According  to  press  reports  surveys  have 
been  made  1o  build  from  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  west  to  Cushing,  about 
40  miles.  Former  Governor  Charles  M.  Haskell,  is  back  of  the 
project. 

Omaha,  Lincoln  &  Beatrice  (Electric).— An  officer  of  this 
company,  which  operates  a  6'A  mile  line  from  Lincoln,  Neb., 
to  University  Place  and  Bethany  Heights,  writes  that  permis- 
sion has  been  asked  to  issue  bonds  and  stock  to  secure  funds 
for  building  an  extension  of  about  50  miles.  The  plans  call  for 
building  northeast  via  Wavcrly,  Greenwood,  Ashland,  Spring- 
field, Papillion  and  South  Omaha  to  Omaha. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  that  bids  are 
being  asked  for  piercing  three  tunnels  on  the  Allegheny  division 
as  follows :  Tunnel  at  East  Brady,  Pa.,  to  be  2,660  ft.  long,  will 
effect  a  saving  in  distance  of  5  7/10  miles  over  the  existing  line; 
tunnel  at  Wood  Hill,  2,870  ft.  long,  will  effect  a  saving  of  5  5/10 
miles,  and  the  third  tunnel  at  Kennerdell,  3,350  ft,  will  effect  a 
saving  of  4  miles.    (January  17,  p.  132.) 

Plateau  Valley,— Organized  in  Colorado  to  build  from 
Yeckel  Junction,  Colo.,  which  is  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
near  Grand  Junction,  east  to  Collbran,  about  40  miles.  It  is 
understood  that  construction  work  will  be  started  soon.  Jacob 
Yeckel,  president,  and  A.  J.  Halter,  vice-president. 

Rock  Island,  Stuttgart  &  Southern.— Incorporated  in  Ar- 
kansas with  $300,000,  to  build  from  Mesa.  Ark.,  south  to  Stutt- 
gart. 22  miles.  T.  S.  Bugbee,  president;  A.  B.  Copley,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  G.  B.  Pugh,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Southern  Railway. — This  company  will  let  contracts  soon  for 
the  construction  of  double  track  north  from  Monroe,  Va.,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Washington  division,  to  Amherst  eight 
miles.  Contracts  will  also  be  let  for  the  construction  of  double 
track  from  Twenty-seventh  street.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the  east 
end  of  the  North  Birmingham  yard. 

Tidewater  Southern  (Electric).— An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  to  complete  the  line  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  to 
Turlock,  50  miles  Contracts  for  this  work  were  let  about  a 
year  ago  to  the  Daac  Construction  Company,  Sacramento.  Cal 
Track  has  been  laid  on  about  40.5  miles.  There  will  be  two 
steel  bridges  each  about  240  ft  long,  and  about  2,000  ft.  of  trestle. 
J.  H.  Wallace,  chief  engineer.  Stockton.    (May  24,  p.  1181.) 

Western  Maryland. — All  passing  tracks  are  to  be  extended 
to  4,000  ft.  clear  length,  and  the  construction  of  five  additional 
passing  tracks  of  the  same  length  has  been  authorized  on  the 
80-mile  section  between  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Cumberland. 
This  involves  the  construction  of  about  7'/i  miles  of  track  at  a 
cost  of  from  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Wopsononock  — See  Altoona-Northcrn. 


New  Line  kor  India. — The  Indian  railway  board  has  accorded 
its  sanction  to  a  survey  being  carried  out  by  the  Bombay,  Baroda 
&  Central  India  Railway  for  a  line  on  the  5  ft.  6  in.  gage  from 
Gangapur.  «>n  the  Nagcla-Wcrtha  section  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda 
&  Central  India  Railway,  to  Luni,  on  the  Jodhpur-Bikaner  Rail- 
way, a  distance  of  about  260  miles. 
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Atlantic  Coast  Line.— The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
authorized  to  be  listed  on  and  after  February  3  the  $6,250,500 
common  stock  which  was  recently  offered  to  the  stockholders 
at  par,  making  the  total  amount  to  be  listed  $71,241,800.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  stock  will  be  used  as  follows: 
$6,210,000  will  be  paid  for  the  company's  subscription  to  the 
increased  stock  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville;  and  $40,500  for 
additions  and  improvements. 

Boston  &  Maine.— J.  P.  Morgan  4  Co,  New  York,  Lee  Hig- 
ginson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  F.  S.  Mosely  &  Co..  Boston,  are 
offering  at  100J4  the  unsold  portion  of  $10,000,000  5  per  cent., 
one  year,  coupon  notes  dated  February  3,  1913.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  as  follows:  About  $5,000,000  to  pay  for 
Maine  Central  stock;  and  a  part  of  the  balance  to  take  up 
small  note  issues  maturing  before  June. 

Canadian  Northern.— See  Canadian  Northern  Alberta. 

Canadian  Northern  Alberta. — There  has  been  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary-  of  State  of  Canada  a  trust  mortgage, 
dated  November  29,  1912,  made  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Alberta  to  the  British  Empire  Trust  Company,  Ltd..  the  Na- 
tional Trust  Company.  Ltd.,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  securing  3j4  per  cent.  50- 
year  debenture  stock,  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Central  Vermont.— E.  A.  Chittenden  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  and  E.  T.  Smith  has  been 
elected  a  director,  both  succeeding  E.  H.  Fiuhugh,  resigned. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Stockholders  of  record 
February  6,  will  be  permitted  to  subscribe  at  par.  not  later  than 
February  28,  when  payment  must  be  made  in  full,  for  $13,957,- 
400  4yi  per  cent,  convertible  bonds  of  1912,  up  to  6  per  cent, 
of  their  holdings.  These  bonds  are  part  of  an  authorized  issue 
of  $50,000,000  and  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  $34,893,500 
which  were  offered  to  shareholders  last  spring,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Kaikivy  Age  Gazette  of  April  12,  1912.  Kuhn,  Locb  & 
Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank,  both  of  New  York,  have,  it 
is  said,  underwritten  the  bonds.  These  bonds  will  mature 
June  1,  1932,  but  may  be  converted  at  par  into  common  stock 
after  June  1,  1917,  and  before  June  1.  1922. 

H.  R.  Williams,  vice-president  of  this  company,  has  been 
made  also  a  director. 

DruTH,  Missabe  &  Northern. — This  company  has  called  for 
payment.  February  1,  at  the  Central  Trust  Company.  New 
York,  at  105  and  interest.  $155,000  first  consolidated  mortgage 
bonds  dated  January  I,  1893. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch  Lines  Company.— The  Grand 
Trunk  announced  in  London  on  January  10  that  it  was  au- 
thorized to  receive  subscriptions  at  94  for  the  following  bonds 
of  this  company;  £240,700  ($1,203,500)  4  per  cent  sterling 
bonds,  due  1939,  principal  and  interest  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed by  the  government  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan ; 
£238,600  ($1,193,000)  4  per  cent,  sterling  bonds,  due  1942,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  proceeds  will  be  used 
for  the  construction  in  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  of  branch  lines  which  will  be  operated  under  agree- 
ment by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania,— Baker,  Watts  &  Company.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  purchased  an  issue  of  $50,000  5  per  cent,  equip- 
ment bonds. 

Mexico  North  Western.— The  holders  of  the  5  per  cent.  50- 
year  first  mortgage  bonds  and  the  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
convertible  income  bonds  will  vote  on  February  12  on  the 
question  of  authorizing  not  more  than  £2.500.000  ($12,500,- 
000)  15-year  prior  lien  6  per  cent,  bond*  secured  by  a  prior 
lien  on  the  entire  property.  The  directors  have  approved  of 
this  issue  and  suggest  that  enough  of  these  bonds  he  sold  to 
pay  off  the  existing  floating  deht.  approximately  $5,500,000; 
to  meet  the  coupons  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  coming  due 
next  March,  which  amount  to  about  S700.000;  ami  also  to 
provide  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  company. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  given  its  consent  to 
the  lease  of  the  New  York  &  Ottawa  Railroad  to  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  for  a  term  of  one  year  com- 
mencing February'  1,  1913.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
commission  to  consent  to  the  renewal  of  this  lease  from  year 
to  year. 

Northern  PACIPIC.-The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  listed 
$1,084,000  prior  lien  4  per  cent,  bonds,  due  January  1,  1997, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  for  part  of  the  cost  of  double 
track,  making  the  total  listed  $109,152,500. 

Old  Colony  Railroad,— This  company,  which  is  leased  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  has  sold  at  auction, 
through  R.  L.  Day  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass..  $630,000  stock  at 
$176  per  share. 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. — The  directors  who- 
were  elected  last  spring  to  serve  temporarily  pending  the 
execution  of  the  company's  $200,000,000  mortgage,  have  re- 
signed, and  the  board  now  consists  of  the  following :  George 
J.  Gould,  chairman ;  B.  F.  Bush,  president ;  Finley  J.  Shepard,. 
assistant  to  the  president ;  James  Spcycr,  Edgar  L.  Marston. 
E.  T.  Jcffery,  E.  C.  Simmons,  J.  G.  Metcalfe,  Albert  H.  Wiggin. 
Jay  Gould,  Edwin  G.  Merrill,  O.  L.  Garrison  and  C.  A.  Pratt. 
A  new  executive  committee  was  also  elected,  composed  of 
George  J.  Gould,  chairman;  B.  F.  Bush,  Albert  H.  Wiggin. 
)-;.  T.  Jeffcry,  James  Speyer,  Edgar  L.  Marston  and  Finley 
J.  Shepard. 

Scott  City  Northern— It  is  understood  that  the  securities  of 
this  company,  consisting  of  $825,000  first  mortgage  bonds 
and  $415780  stock  were  purchased  at  auction  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Company,  St,  Louis,  and  allied  interests. 

Southern  Railway. — This  company  has  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $5,000,000  five  per  cent.  3-year  notes 
dated  February  1.  1913.  the  proceeds  of  which  arc  to  be  used, 
together  with  other  funds,  to  pay  at  maturity  the  $10,000,000 
three-year  notes  which  mature  on  February  1.  1913.  The 
bankers  now  offer  the  holders  of  these  maturing  notes  to 
exchange  them  at  par  for  the  new  3-year  notes  at  99Vj. 


Important  Chinese  Railway  Completed.— The  railway  from 
Tientsin,  the  port  of  Pekin.  south  by  east  674  miles  to  Pukow,  on. 
the  Yang-tsc-Kiang  opposite  Nanking,  was  completed  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  great  bridge  over  the  Hoang-ho  was  finished.  The 
northern  425  miles  were  built  by  Germans,  the  southern  249  by- 
English.  The  Chinese  government  purposes  to  work  the  road 
on  its  own  account.  This  completes  rail  connection  from  Pekia 
to  Shanghai,  except  for  the  crossing  of  the  Yang-tsc-Kiang. 

Construction  in  Asia  Minor. — December  21  a  section  some 
30  miles  long  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  was  opened  in  the  Taurus 
mountains,  and  not  long  before  a  longer  section  of  the  same  line 
was  completed  east  of  these  mountains.  There  is  some  very 
heavy  work  to  be  completed  in  the  mountains  before  the  two 
sections  can  be  connected.  This  work  is  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  will  be  reached  by  a 
branch  line  to  Alexandrctta.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Turks 
have  other  work  than  railway  building  to  occupy  them  at  the 
present  time;  but  the  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  German* 
and  others,  while  of  course  there  has  been  profound  peace  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Indian  Railway  Policy— The  present  policy  of  improving 
existing  lines  prior  to  making  new  extensions  is  justified  by  past 
experience  Opening  a  settled  and  thickly  populated  country 
such  as  India  by  railways  is  a  very'  different  enterprise  to  opening- 
new  countries.  In  the  latter,  population  and  cultivation  follow 
the  railway,  and  traffic  grows  slowly  with  the  development  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  resources  of  the  line  arc  not  suddenly  taxed, 
but  grow  gradually  with  the  traffic  requirements.  It  is  different 
in  India,  where  the  country  pierced  is  often  rich  and  railway 
facilities  arc  taken  advantage  of  fully  from  the  opening  of  the 
line.  Much  of  the  complaints  about  insufficient  arrangements  for 
traffic  are  due  to  this  feature.  The  call  on  the  new  lines  is  so 
great  that  the  older  lines  even  become  congested  with  the  rapidly- 
increased  traffic  In  new  countries  this  would  not  happen  ; 
growth  of  traffic  would  be  more  gradual. 
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have  sound  ingots,  and  his  requirements  for  sound  ingots  are 
severe.  It  is  not  many  years  since  if  steel  showed  by  analysis 
the  desired  chemical  composition,  and  the  ingot  had  been  cropped 
to  remove  piping  and  pronounced  segregation,  it  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. In  addition  to  these  defects  Mr.  Stoughton  calls  at- 
tention to  the  danger  oi  Mow  holes,  and  of  sulphide  of  manga- 
nese ami  other  impurities.  Analyzing  for  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
was  unheard  of  until  recently;  no  consideration  whatever  was 
given  to  these  elements.  It  is  now  known  that  they  have  a 
very  injurious  effect  on  the  qualities  of  the  steel.  This  entire 
discussion  emphasises  the  close  scrutiny  which  every  step  in 
the  process  of  steel  making,  as  well  as  the  final  results  given  by 
the  finished  product  in  service,  arc  receiving. 


,.-,„T<)RS  Hp  HAT  pools  to  maintain  the  price  of  rails  did  exist  is  now 

S>111  , ,  u  i>,  SN.  rj,,,  r.  an  accepted  fact.    W.  E.  Corey,  former  president  of  the 

R.'v  v  Wmioh i                    II.  II.  Sjmm.-ns           1".  W.  KnAtota  United  States  Strel  Corporation  in  his  testimony  before  the 

-tf.,ji.j£inf  EJUvr.              II.  F,  bsi                 A.  I».  Clol'h  special   examiner   in   the  government's  suit  against  the  Steel 

W    E.  Miopia                       K  K.  T».m              Oto.^t  I..  Fowi.t.  Corporation,  dispelled  what  doubts  there  bad  been.    Mr.  Corey 

I).  |».  Aa»v»                              V.  C.  I.oepn*                 William  husnit  .               .  ...    .,                    ...  c    .  ., 

E  t  Huw'm*                      k  s.  Fai-st                s.  w.  Hcxkimc  sal<'  tn;u  ,nc                oi  this    arrangement    first  came  to  his 

•                       ,  ,  knowledge  in  1*»01 ,  when  he  was  made  president  oi  the  Car- 

Siib^CTitni'tn'..  tncliMiii:ir  ?J  regular  weekly  »suc,  m  il  >i>ccia1  ilailv  editions  _                     .                         .,  . 

nub.Uh.-J.  irum  tunc  m  time  m  New  Y.,ik.  or  in  place*  other  ihan  New  ncgic  Steel  Company,  before  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Cor- 

Vo,k.  payable  in  advance  «r..l  ■*•>«««•  <<"■■  poration.    This  pool  was  broken  up  in  1904  or  1905,  and  since 

c-JnSti  SUU*  ""!  M'  Vl° Si«  that  time  there  has  never  been  any  agreement  to  advance,  rc- 

i  .Hi arid  

Foifims  Count  ri«  (txcr^mic  d»'b  edition*)  ■•           »•««  duce  or  maintain  the  price  of  that  product.     The  testimony 

Smj|U-  C«|>i»   IS  gnu  wet  1                          '  ', 

showed  that  the  agreement  was  not  alwavs  strictly  adhered 

KnitirccrinK  and  Maintenance  of  Way  tdilion  and.  four  Maintenance  of  •  . 

Way  Ciivn  *..n  D:nJ>  ..mr..  North  America.  si.tw.  fo.rign,  sj.fiu,  to  by  the  different  manufacturers,  and  that  in  1903  the  Ten- 

Kui.m.1  at  ihe  Pot  Office  ai  New  York,  N.  Y..  a>,  mail  matter  oi  tin  nessec  Coal  &  Iron  Company  was  selling  its  open  hearth  rails 

  ......  at  $2  above  the  agreed  price.    Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 

VTI  GUARANTEE,  that  of  UiU  tiaa*  » .£83  oopan  wore  printed,  that  of  ;                      ,          .                      .,                     .  .. 

tboi*  a  us  copats.  «,77i  were  mailed  to  rorular  paid  snhuhbera  aad  MB  »«•«  pool  certain  independent  companies  have  wanted  to  raise  the 

Ja^^'Sl^ir,.*.™^  P"'«.  «"«        <>ffi<*™             Steel  Corporation  were  decidedly 

  ..    ..    against  it.  and  their  stand  exerted  a  deterrent  influence.  The 

~               ~             _                       ...           ,  witness  added  that  the  corporation  could   make  rails  more 

\  oLC  me  >4,              Iokuarv  /.  UI3.              ISumbe»  b  cheaply  than  its  competitors.     His  statements  were  straight- 

'  forward  and  fair  and.  while  a  trifle  vague  at  times,  never 

CONTENTS  evasive.    They  are  considered  damaging  to  the  Steel  Corpo- 

EDITORI  \l  ration,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  they  are  typical  of  what 

Editorial  Note«                                                                    Hi  's  s*'^  u>'  'hose  wno  had  been  'n  the  business  but  arc  now  out 

Indicting  Common  Sense                                                         2J5  of  it.    The  testimony  shows,  however,  that  about  one-fourth 

The  Limit  of  the  C«mitii»H.m,»  Authority                                   Jiii  of  Mr.  Corey's  fortune  is  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  cor- 

I.ltters  TO  THE  EDITOR:  poration,  and  also  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  government's  suit; 

Safety  Appliance  Inspector,                                                            U?  so  the  argumcnt  lo5cs  its  forcc.    Just  what  influcnce  thf  tc5. 

n,-t*e  Failure*  in  Ral]^  -  •  .                 ...  .                  .                                        ,  .fv. 

MISCEIl  \NF.CM  S  timony  will  have  on  the  case  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 

T^ns,V.'uti<»' of' Fruit  and  Ve««ahl«;  by  E.  D.  Levy                       J»  fa«    reniains    that   it   indicates   that   though   the   Steel  Corpo- 

•Nar^'jw  Case  tij>okne  Meter  Car....i...-   ration  was  in  the  pool,  the  pool  had  been  in  existence  before 

R»ult>,  of  Public  Ownership  iii  Frame,  by  Yve>.  tiuyot                 !4j  tlic  corporation  and  that  it  was  subsequently  abolished;  also, 

•An  Analy.i,  „t  Steel  In.ot  Manufaclme ;  by  H.:,l!<s  S(o.,„h,on. . .    245  fhat  jf  (hc  corpo,.aljon  „ow  indjrci-t|v  fixes  tJie  price  of  r:.iU, 

IV,„..„„|   Service:   b»   W.  M.   l'mll                                                            249  .  w„.  ;.    ,       '    „  „,       „  „„ 

•Kc.ult,  of  Comnarativc  Firebr «  TrM.                                            251  ,l  k«P*  '«  down  »«  wcl1  as  UP- 

KiRulation  of  Railway!.;  by  W.  W.  Fir  try   Hi  ■  

"A  I'll"!  Snow  Plow;  by  E    R.  I.r»«s                                                      Hi  . 

Accnlmt  Stati.tic-  fir  jvhi                                                  2S6  A  LTHOlf.H  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  government  the  admm- 

I'nrnsn  Railway  Srnei.    ->s.  -**4,  .-su,   256  **    ist  ration  of  which  is  controlled  chiefly  by  political  consid- 

<.i.m:k.\L  NEWS  SECTION                                                      Hi  irations,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  remained  a 

 ■  non-political  Vody  insofar  as  partisan  politic*  are  concerned  L"x- 

•Ilbi>tr^te.i.    ct.,lt  for  ,|lt.  {:lct  tnat  i|IC  |aw  provides  that  no  more  than  four 

~  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party  ihere 

LIKE  marly  all  paper*  discussing  the  defects  in  current  steel  has  been  i  o  occasion  for  even  recognizing  their  party  member - 

rail  manufacture  written  recently,  that  by  Ur;idk>  Stough-  ship  While  the  railways  have  frequently  been  the  victims  of 
ton,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  gr.es  directly  to  the  ingot. 
Metallurgists  in  general  have  realized  for  some  time  that  the 
ingot  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  giving  rise  to  the 
troubles  with  rails,  ami  it  is  because  of  this  that  they  are  attach- 
ing so  imicii  importance  to  the  ingot.  Tapers  by  Captain  Hunt. 
Benjamin  Talbott  and  others,  published  in  these  columns  re- 
cently, also  refer  to  the  ingot  problem  It  is  understood  that  the 
rail  committee  of  the  American  Kailway  Engineering  Association 
will  this  year  report  that  the  present  specifications  requiring  that 
tests  be  made  from  three  ingots  of  each  heat  is  sufficient,  giving 
little  credence  to  the  individuality  of  the  ingot,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  defects  in  rail  manufacture, 
and  these  the  most  serious,  are  defects  in  the  ingots,  Mr. 
Stoughton  believes  that  to  have  sound  rails  it  is  necessary  to 


party  [>olitics,  as  when  one  parly  or  another  has  tried  to  make 
capital  for  itself  by  advancing  some  proposition  for  railway  regu- 
lation as  an  issue,  the  principles  of  the  republican,  democratic  >>r 
progressive  parties  have  had  little  to  do  wilh  the  mailer  Cer- 
tainly, they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  It  is.  therefore,  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  now  in  power  in  <'<>n- 
grcss,  sbout.i  have  allowed  their  zeal  to  recoup  themselves  from 
the  patronage  of  the  new  administration  for  the  long,  lean  years 
that  have  passed,  to  involve  the  appointment  of  an  interstate 
commerce  commissioner.  I'..  E.  Clark,  whose  term  expired  on 
I'Jcrcmhcr  31.  was  renominated  !<y  President  Taft.  Cnnlirtnation 
of  the  appointment  has  tacn  held  up  along  with  a  number  of 
others  which  may  he  given  to  loyal  democrats  after  March  4. 
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Not  only  lias  Mr.  Clark  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  fairest  members  of  the  commission,  but  it  hat  long  been  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  been  most  con- 
cerned with  its  work  that  the  experience  gained  during  service 
on  the  commission  should  argue  most  persuasively  in  favor  of 
repeated  reappointments.  Membership  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  not  a  sinecure  to  be  used  as  a  reward  for 
political  services.  The  commission's  responsibilities  are  greater 
and  its  work  more  arduous  than  those  of  almost  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  government,  while  its  duties  are  too  important 
to  be  interfered  with  by  considerations  of  political  partisanship. 
If  the  appointments  of  the  members  of  the  commission  arc  de- 
termined by  partisan  consideration*,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
their  acts  arc  determined  by  similar  considerations.  The  suc- 
cess of  regulation  of  railways  depends  vitally  on  preventing  this. 
By  withholding  confirmation  of  Mr.  Clark's  nomination  the 
Senate  is  acting  in  a  way  that  is  unjust  to  him.  disgraceful  to  it 
and  fraught  with  public  danger. 

/GOVERNMENTAL  investigation  of  railway  practices  affect- 
ing  safety,  which,  unhappily,  is  still  a  useful  function  in 
every  state,  seems  lately  to  have  been  considerably  improved; 
and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  much  lost 
motion  in  the  machinery  which  is  engineered  from  Washington. 
A  line  piece  of  work  done  by  the  Albany  (New  York  State) 
commission  was  noticed  in  these  columns  last  week;  an  ex- 
ample of  governmental  regulation  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
model.  The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  pointed 
out  the  need  last  August  (Railway  Agt  Gazelle,  August  16,  p.  290) 
in  its  report  on  the  Western  Springs  collision,  when  it  uttered 
the  significant  truth  that  investigations  confined  to  one  accident 
and  its  immediate  causes  produce  no  permanent  good  results ; 
that  "wc  should  go  much  further,  determine  real  causes  and 
devise  some  plan  to  prevent"  those  accidents  of  which  so  many, 
due  to  the  same  class  of  causes,  follow  one  another  year  after 
year.  The  Louisiana  commission  in  its  report  on  the  collisions 
at  Mont/,  and  at  Alexandria,  brought  out  in  lucid  fashion  im- 
portant facts  which  have  instructive  bearings  on  accidents  every- 
where The  Connecticut  commission  silenced  unreasonable  pub- 
lic clamor  about  alleged  unsafe  tracks  at  West  port  and  Green's 
Farms.  The  Indiana  commission,  in  its  brief  order  concerning 
switch  lights,  exposed  a  weakness  which  exists,  with  great  poten- 
tial danger,  in  a  thousand  places  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  report  on  the  Indiana  collision  brought  out  a 
chain  of  facts  of  a  kind  which,  though  always  instructive  to  rail- 
way men  everywhere,  are  rarely  printed  for  the  general  benefit 
except  as  the  State  unearths  them.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  all 
these  reports  the  one  most  important  thing,  the  improvement  of 
discipline,  is  dealt  with  only  in  a  general  way.  The  govern- 
mental authorities  see  what  needs  to  be  done  in  this  direction, 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  just  what  to  do  This  is  significant,  But 
this  silence  concerning  details  should  be  as  loud  an  admonition  as 
any  multiplication  of  words  could  be  The  task  is  up  to  tht 
railroads.  The  writer  of  that  Coming  report  plainly  has  a  very 
definite  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  make  enginemcn  as 
highly  efficient  as  possible,  but  he  does  not  describe  the  procedure. 
And  why  should  he?  Every  competent  superintendent  knows, 
also 

rVOM  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  damage  to  freight  cars  is 
1  caused  by  defective  draft  gears.  This  is  a  statement 
made  by  a  master  car  builder  of  a  large  road  who  has  care- 
fully checked  the  performance  of  freight  cars  of  exactly  the 
same  capacities  and  design,  but  equipped  with  different  types 
of  draft  gear,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  a  fair  com- 
parison to  be  made.  While  it  is  true  that  these  figures  cover 
only  the  repairs  which  were  made  on  the  borne  road,  the  large 
number  of  cars  considered  insures  the  proportion  being  fairly 
accurate  without  taking  into  consideration  the  repairs  which 
miRht  have  been  made  on  foreign  lines,  and  which  it  would  not 
tie-  possible  to  check.    Some  of  the  draft  gears  give  very  much 


better  results  than  the  others,  but  we  are  only  at  liberty  to 
say  that  generally  speaking  the  gears  of  the  higher  capacities 
and  greatest  travel  gave  the  best  results.  The  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  has  made  extensive  draft  gear  tests  in 
the  past,  including  so  called  static  tests  in  a  testing  machine 
which  applied  and  released  the  load  gradually,  and  drop  tests, 
which  allowed  a  weight  or  tup  to  fall  and  strike  the  gear  at  a 
comparatively  high  velocity.  Neither  of  these  tests  approxi- 
mate service  conditions,  and  efforts  have  been  made  by  both 
the  railroads  and  the  manufacturing  interests  to  develop  an 
apparatus  for  testing  the  draft  gear,  which  would  provide 
conditions  more  like  those  in  actual  service.  While  a 
fairly,  close  approximation  may  have  been  had  to  this,  still 
it  is  true  that  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  never 
had  any  tests  on  such  apparatus  made  under  its  supervision, 
and  after  all  the  behavior  of  the  gears  in  actual  service  under 
the  great  variety  of  conditions  encountered  is  what  really 
counts;  every  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  determine  the 
service  results  as  accurately  as  possible.  Unlike  a  locomotive 
a  car  sometimes  receives  as  great  an  amount  of  repairs  on  a 
foreign  road  as  at  home  and  this  is  what  complicates  the  situ- 
ation Howexcr,  there  must  be  a  number  of  roads  which  have 
just  as  favorable  conditions  as  the  one  mentioned  above  and 
it  should  be  possible  lor  the  association  to  secure  anil  place  on 
record  more  authentic  data  on  this  subject  than  now  appears 
in  its  proceedings 

"PHE  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
into  the  practices  of  the  railways  in  the  issuance  of  free 
transportation  should  be.  and  apparently  is  being,  received  by 
railway  officers  with  gratification.  The  testimony  of  railway 
men  at  the  hearing  in  Denver  before  Commissioner  Harlan 
showed  no  reluctance  to  tell  the  facts.  It  was  lull  and  can- 
did, and  manifested  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mission in  abolishing  a  bad  practice.  It  may  be  considered 
strange  that  the  commission  selected  as  the  place  for  its  first 
hearing  a  state  in  which  the  railways  already  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  indictment  against  them  for  giving  state  passes 
to  interstate  shippers  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  had  got 
beyond  their  control.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  cumulative 
disclosures  made  in  Colorado  following  the  effort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  have  the  issuance  of  state  transportation 
to  interstate  shippers  pronounced  illegal  may  create  a  public 
sentiment  that  will  result  in  the  passage  of  a  state  anti-pas> 
law.  The  railways  have  frequently  advocated  state  anti-pass 
legislation,  and  would  have  been  even  more  urgent  but  for  their 
appreciation  of  the  danger  of  offending  the  politicians  who 
have  used  most  of  the  passes.  The  public  has  failed  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  railways  as  corporations  have  no  inherent  fond- 
ness for  throwing  away  money  in  the  form  of  free  transpor- 
tation and  rebates,  and  that  even  the  genial  general  passenger 
agent,  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  derive  his  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  liie  from  handing  out  passes  is  more  interested  in  pre- 
senting a  good  showing  in  the  passenger  revenue  statement. 
Even  the  freight  solicitor  long  ago  discovered  that  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  pass  as  a  means  of  capturing  carload  shipments 
is  diminished  or  destroyed  when  his  rival  also  has  passes  to 
distribute  Whatever  benefit  railways  may  have  derived  from 
the  issuance  of  passes  has  been  largely  the  negative  one  of 
averting  the  ill  will  that  might  have  followed  their  refusal,  or 
of  offsetting  the  effect  of  such  extension  of  favors  by  a  com- 
petitor. Even  the  good  will  that  may  have  been  gained  by 
judicious  pass  distribution  has  been  more  than  balanced  by 
the  disfavor  created  among  those  to  whom  passes  have  been 
denied.  The  pass  that  is  refused  always  lo..k*  bigger  than  the 
one  that  is  given  While  the  effect  of  the  federal  an  ti  pass 
law  has  undoubtedly  been  felt  in  an  increase  of  anti-railway 
legislation  many  a  railway  officer  experienced  a  profound 
sense  of  relief  when  the  privilege  of  indiscriminate  pass-giving 
was  taken  away,  (t  behooves  the  railways  in  the  present  case 
to  aid  the  commission  in  its  investigation  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 
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THE  new  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City,  was 
opened  last  Sunday,  and  a  seven  year*'  task  of  the  first 
magnitude  was  substantially  completed,  with  great  credit  to 
all  concerned.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  station  is 
finished,  for  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done;  but  the  perplexing 
problems  of  construction  and  operation  are  out  of  the  way,  all 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  station  arc  in  use,  and 
the  architects'  work  is  before  the  public  for  its  judgment. 
The  salient  elements  of  this  work  are  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  and  the  decorative  design  of  the  great  upper  concourse. 
New  Yorkers  naturally  make  their  comparisons  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania station,  about  a  mile  away,  which  was  finished  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  As  to  arrangement,  both  designs  have 
marked  merits,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  critical 
estimate  of  cither.  The  only  way  to  make  an  accurate  com- 
parison would  be  to  measure  the  aggregate  of  the  foot  jour- 
neys of  all  the  passengers  for  a  day  or  a  week — journeys  neces- 
sarily long,  as  compared  with  those  at  a  station  of  moderate 
size—  which  is  hardly  practicable.  At  the  Grand  Central  a  pas- 
senger entering  at  the  main  central  front  entrance,  on  Forty- 
second  street,  reaches  the  train  level  by  three  short  and  easy  de- 
scents Between  these  are  long  level  stretches,  making  the 
journey  in  the  opposite  direction  easy.  From  the  lower  level, 
used  by  the  thousands  of  suburban  passengers,  the  ascending 
journey  is  not  so  easy.  But  the  inward  stations,  where  the 
suburbanites  will  mentally  formulate  their  criticisms  each  morn- 
ing arc  not  yet  finished  and  the  details  of  this  feature  arc  yet  to 
be  made  known.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  could  not  be 
more  simple.  The  baggage  room  (on  the  level  of  Forty-fifth 
street)  is  seventeen  feet  higher  than  the  ticket  office  floor, 
and  is  entered  through  the  north  gallery:  but  passengers  have 
little  or  no  occasion  to  go  there  (unless  they  go  in  their 
carriages  to  deliver  trunks)  for  the  baggage  checkers  are  close 
to  the  ticket  office  and  send  and  receive  checks  through  pneu- 
matic tubes.  From  -  an  esthetic  standpoint,  the  Grand  Central 
headhousc  will  undoubtedly  receive  general  commendation. 
The  decorations,  both  outside  and  in,  are  not  only  beautiful 
but  rich;  yet  no  more  so  than  is  justified  by  the  vast  size  of 
the  structure,  and  by  the  perfection  of  its  details  as  a  mere 
building.  The  outstanding  quality  of  the  Pennsylvania  station 
is  dignity,  with  almost  a  suggestion  of  coldness;  this  is  the 
main  difference  between  the  two  structures.  The  design  of 
the  arched  ceiling  of  the  main  concourse  at  the  Grand  Central, 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  observer,  is  bold  and  unique;  a  blue 
sky  over  which  are  spread  figures,  in  delicate  gold  tracery, 
■showing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  hundreds  of  other  stars, 
some  of  which  arc  made  real  by  little  electric  lights  placed  be- 
hind them,  This  feature  alone  would  make  the  station  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  city.  From  a  figurative  or  mental  standpoint 
(as  well  as  physically)  this  decoration  will  be  far  above  the 
beads  of  the  great  majority  of  the  passengers,  and  their  only 
sensations  will  be  awe  and  wonder.  But  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  stars  and  other  celestial  things  will,  no  doubt,  com- 
mend the  astronomer  and  the  mystic  who,  with  the  architect, 
have  combined  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect ;  an  effect  as 
far  removed  from  concrete  bridges  and  coal  burning  freight 
engines  as  could  possibly  be  imagined 

LOGAN  G.  McPHERSON  has  described,  in  the  Xorth  Amer- 
ican Keview  for  January,  the  concerted  movement  of  the 
railways  to  give  the  public  correct  information  regarding  their 
business  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  of  which  Mr.  McPherson  is  director.  The 
need  for  scientific  gathering  and  analysis  of  railway  data  was 
shown  by  persistent  and  general  misstatements  regarding  rates, 
capitalization,  accidents,  etc.,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
the  want  of  readily  available  material  for  refuting  these  mis- 
statements. The  railway  managers  felt  confident  that  their 
business  methods  and  the  results  would  bear  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny  and  thorough  discussion,  if  fairly  done.  They  were 
aware  that  there  were  conditions  existing  and  things  done 


that  could  not  be  defended,  hut  they  were  sure  that  the  number 
of  things  done  and  conditions  existing  that  could  be  defended 
and  that  merited  public  favor  and  commendation  greatly  pre- 
ponderated. When  the  bureau  was  created  the  committee  of  six 
railway  presidents  supervising  its  work  instructed  it  to  get 
and  print  the  facts,  all  the  facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts.  This 
policy  has  been  followed  in  the  bureau's  studies  of  valuation, 
capitalization,  rates,  wages,  earnings,  water  transportation,  etc. 
Its  various  bulletins  have  been  valuable  contributions  to  the 
scientific  information  regarding  both  our  railways  and  those  of 
other  countries.  There  has  been  some  complaint  that,  as  has 
been  said,  they  arc  rather  dry  reading',  and  therefore  do  not 
appeal  to  the  popular  reader.  C  old  facts  arc  dull  things,  and 
it  is  a  difficult  art  to  make  their  accurate  presentation  interest- 
ing to  the  man  in  the  street  Fortunately,  in  the  long  run,  the 
process  of  educating  public  opinion  begins,  not  with  the  man  in 
the  street,  but  with  the  man  in  the  professor's  library,  the 
editor's  sanctum,  the  business  office  and  at  the  statesman's  desk. 
Knowledge  and  ideas  work,  not  upward  from  the  man  in  the 
street,  but  downward  to  him  from  the  classes  mentioned,  and 
the  professor,  the  editor,  the  business  man  and  the  statesman 
will  consume  stronger  meat  and  with  less  sensational  seasoning 
than  he  will.  The  bureau's  bulletins  are  adapted  to  consumption 
by  these  classes,  although  perhaps  a  little  more  seasoning  would 
make  them  no  less  instructive  and  palatable  to  more  people. 
The  professor,  the  editor,  the  business  man  and  the  statesman 
may  not  transmit  to  others  in  detail  the  information  they  give, 
but  they  do  afford  material  for  thinking  and  discussion  by  these 
persons  which  arc  bound  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  there- 
by public  action.  The  bulletins  also  furnish  information  that 
can  be  effectively  used  by  railway  men  in  the  discussion  of  rail- 
way matters.  Their  greatest  merits  have  been  that  the  contro- 
versial tone  has  been  absent  and  that  so  far  as  we  know  they 
have  never  contained  a  statement  that  could  be  refuted.  That 
they  have  exerted  influence  is  beyond  question,  for  much  of  the 
data  given  has  been  widely  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
has  been  used  by  professors  of  economics  in  universities,  etc. 
It  was  a  wise  inspiration  that  moved  the  railway  presidents 
to  provide  for  this  work.  The  amount  of  it  should  be  increased. 
The  bureau  is  furnishing  much  good  ammunition;  there  ought 
to  be  more  railway  people  using  it-  The  good  of  the  railways 
and  the  good  of  the  public  demand  that  the  truth  about  railway 
matters  shall  be  stated  with  tireless  iteration  and  reiteration  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  When  what  is  true  is  told  as 
persistently  and  generally  as  what  is  false  hr.s  i.ei-n  told  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  conditions  will  be  much  irr.j.ioved.  The 
public  means  to  act  fairly.  It  has  in  many  cases  acte<;  unfairly, 
because  it  has  been  misled  as  to  what  was  fair.  The  only  way 
to  keep  it  from  being  misled  in  future  is  to  keep  on  telling  the 
facts,  all  the  facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts. 


INDICTING  COMMON  SENSE. 
"T^HE  grand  jury  that  is  investigating  the  New  England  rail- 
*  road  situation  continues  from  time  to  time  to  indict  Presi- 
dent Mcllen  of  the  N'cw  Haven,  and  President  Chamberlin  of 
the  Grand  Trunk.  Every  time  it  indicts  them  it  also  indicts 
common  sense.  It  indicts  economy  and  efficiency  in  railway 
operation.  It  indicts  the  economic  opinion  of  the  age.  Either 
that,  or  it  indicts  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  the  Congress 
that  passed  it,  the  Congresses  that  have  failed  to  amend  it. 
and  the  public  opinion  that  has  elected  and  sustained  these  Con- 
gresses. The  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  already  commented  on 
the  relations  of  the  New  Haven  and  New  England  (Decem- 
ber 20,  1912,  page  1171).  We  are  here  concerned  with  the 
question  of  a  competitive  railroad  system  in  New  England 
versus  a  co-ordinated,  unified  one. 

Competition  was  to  be  produced  by  the  construction  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  of  the  Southern  New  England  into  a  territory 
practically  all  of  which  was  already  well  supplied  with  mileage. 
The  new  line  for  a  long  time  would  have  been  a  bridge  across 
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New  England.  It  would  have  been  expensive  to  build,  It 
would  have  lacked  adequate  feeders.  It  would  have  had  few 
track*  into  industries.  Therefore,  it  wotdd  seem  that  it  would 
long  have  been  unprofitable.  President  Hays  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  thought  it  desirable  to  build  it.  President  Chambcrlin, 
who  succeeded  him.  did  not.  He  believed  it  better  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  to  get  in  over  the  New  Haven's  tracks  If  the 
Southern  New  England  should  t>c  built,  there  would  be  a  new 
railroad  which  the  trartic  of  New  Kngland  would  have  to  sup- 
port. It  is  fairly  obvious  that  it  costs  more  to  support  two 
railways  than  one.  If  a  railroad  opens  new  territory  the  traffic 
created,  and  which  otherwise  would  not  be  developed,  will 
support  it.  If  it  enters  old  territory  already  having  a  large 
mileage  of  railway  it  must  live  by  attracting  traffic  already 
moving,  or  that  would  move,  by  the  existing  lines  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  renders  a  public  service.  In  the  latter  case  it 
causes  economic  waste.  The  Grand  Trunk  extension  seems  in 
the  main,  to  fall  within  the  latter  category. 

There  arc  some  thing*  that  would  be  worse  than  excessive 
railroad  competition  and  the  economic  waste  that  it  causes 
One  of  these  would  be  an  unregulated  railroad  monopoly 
which  was  inefficiently  managed,  was  arbitrary  with  the  public 
and  gave  it  poof-  service  for  which  it  charged  high  rates.  The 
New  Haven  is  not  inefficiently  managed.  Its  rates  are  not  ex- 
cessive It  is  not  unregulated,  and  if  the  public  interest  re- 
quires further  regulating  of  it,  this  can  be  done.  Its  manage- 
ment has  been  somewhat  arbitrary,  hut  regulation  and  public 
opinion  can  curb  this.  Its  service  has  been  goo<l  in  most  ways 
and  deficient  in  others,  but  will  not  be  improved  by  its  dis- 
memberment. On  the  contrary,  the  railway  service  of  New 
Kngland  will  not  I*  made  the  best  it  can  be,  or,  in  the  long  run, 
improved  at  all.  by  breaking  up  the  New  Haven  system  and  de- 
veloping general  competition.  The  best  service  can  be  secured 
at  the  least  cost  by  completing  the  co-ordination  and  unilicutioii 
of  the  existing  New  England  railroad  system.  These  things 
would  make  it  practicable  to  adapt  the  service  of  each  com- 
munity to  its  needs,  to  route  traffic  by  the  most  direct  lines, 
to  develop  terminals  where  most  needed 

This  kind  of  co-ordination,  unification  and  development,  while 
incompatible  with  competition  in  construction,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  some  competition  in  service.  Mr.  Mcllcn's  theory  is 
that  the  New  Haven  is  a  great  terminal  yard  which  all  the 
railways  that  want  to  enter  New  England  should  be  allowed  to 
use  with  their  trains.  He  would  let  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  in  from  Canada  on  the  same  terms.  He 
would  let  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  on  the  same 
terms.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan 
if  Mr.  Mcllcn's  terms  to  the  other  railways  should  be  reasonable; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk  shows  willingness  to  accept 
them  indicates  that  they  are.  The  advantage  of  competition  in 
service  would  be  secured,  while  thr  disadvantage  of  economic 
waste  by  competitive  construction  would  be  avoided.  This  is  not 
merely  Mr.  Mcllcn's  plan  It  is  opposed  by  those  who  study 
and  discuss  the  New  England  railroad  situation  as  agitators, 
but  endorsed  by  those  who  study  anil  discuss  it  disinterestedly 
and  with  public  spirit.  fine  of  these  is  Professor  Flrucc 
U  yrtiau.  of  the  Harvard  Law  school.  Professor  Wyrnrm  says 
•n  an  article  in  the  Huston  Tratu.-nft  of  January  29:  '-Believ- 
ing in  unification  of  our  railroads  as  1  do.  I  am  convinced 
that  wv  can  Ret  better  si  rs  ice  tr-.m  a  single  system  than  we 
could  ever  hope  for   from  separate  roads" 

Hut  whatever  thought ful  men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  subjects  such  as  this  may  believe,  a  large  part 
••if  the  public  still  believes  that  we  should  go  on  regulating 
railways,  both  by  laws  that  aim  to  compel  them  to  compete 
and  by  administrative  '<  dies  that  make  it  hard  or  impossible 
for  them  to  compere  The  public  still  believes  that  it  can  per 
form  the  great  equestrian  feat  of  ruling  two  horse*  running 
rapidly  :n  opposite  directions.  Many  public  men  still  think  so 
too.  So  long  as  the  public  and  public  men  so  think,  doubtless 
we  shall  keep  on  our  statute  books   utterly   inconsistent  laws 


for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads.  And  so  long  as  this  is 
the  case  the  grand  juries  will  continue  to  grind  out  true  bills 
indicting  common  sense. 

THE  LIMIT  OF  THE  COMMISSION'S  AUTHORITY. 

THE  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  case  (1  C.  C.  and  U.  S  vs. 
I.  &•  N  K.  K.  Co.)  destroys  utterly  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  its  attorneys  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  commission.  This  theory  was  concisely  stated 
by  the  commission  in  its  annual  report  for  1911.  The  making 
of  rates,  it  said,  is  a  legislative  function.  "That  being;  so,  the 
discretionary  power  involved  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  a. 
particular  rate  is  or  is  not  reasonable  for  the  future,  or  that 
a  particular  discrimination  is  or  is  not  undue,  is  a  legislative  dis- 
cretion which  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  courts."  Congress, 
it  has  been  contended,  has  so  completely  delegated  to  the  com- 
mission the  legislative  function  of  making  rates  that  the  courts 
can  no  more  review  and  set  aside  one  of  its  orders  that  is  not 
confiscatory  than  they  can  set  aside  a  non -confiscatory  act  of 
Congress.  The  commission,  it  has  been  maintained,  may  even 
base  orders  on  information  in  its  possession  which  has  not  been 
introduced  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  before  it.  and  of  which 
the  parties  arc  not  apprised. 

Many  lawyers,  economists  and  public  men  have  acceptnl 
this  doctrine  as  having  been  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
itself;  and  the  Commerce  Court  has  been  severely  criticized 
because  it  has  reversed  the  commission  in  cases  in  which  it 
has  believe*!  that  the  commission  has  not  given  a  full  hear- 
ing, or  has  ignored  the  evidence,  or  has  made  unreasonable 
orders.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  case  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  Commerce  Court  reversed  the  commission  T!ie 
Supreme  Court  reverses  the  Commerce  Court,  disagreeing  with 
its  conclusion  that  the  findings  of  the  commission  were  not 
based  on  substantial  evidence.  But  the  Supreme  Court  com- 
pletely upholds  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commerce  Court 
that  the  orders  of  the  commission  can  be  made  only  after  a  full 
hearing  and  must  be  based  on  substantial  evidence  and  that  the 
courts  may  inquire  whether  this  has  been  done  and  reverse  t'nc 
commission  if  it  has  not  been. 

The  law  gives  the  right  to  a  full  hearing.  "That."  says  t!ic 
Supreme  Court,  "conferred  the.  privilege  of  introducing  testi- 
mony and  at  the  same  time  imposed  the  duty  of  deciding  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  facts  proved  A  finding  without  evidence  is 
arbitrary  and  baseless.  And  if  the  government's  contention  is 
correct,  it  would  mean  that  the  commission  had  a  power  pos- 
sessed by  no  oth*r  officer,  administrative  body,  or  trihunal 
under  our  government.  It  would  mean  that  where  rights  de- 
pended upon  facts,  the  commission  could  disregard  all  rules  •  f 
evidence,  and  capriciously  make  findings  by  administrative  fiat 
Such  authority,  however  beneficently  exercised  in  one  case, 
could  be  injuriously  exerted  in  another;  is  inconsistent  with  ra- 
tional justice,  and  comes  under  the  Constitution's  condem- 
nation of  all  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  "  "Under  the  statute, 
the  court  adds,  "the  carrier  retains  thr  primary'  right  to  make 
rates,  but  if.  after  hearing,  they  are  shown  to  be  unreasonable, 
the  commission  may  set  them  aside  and  require  the  substitution 
of  just  for  unjust  charges  The  commission's  right  to  act  <le 
pends  upon  the  existence  of  this  fad.  and  if  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  the  rates  were  unreasonable,  there  was  no 
jurisdiction  to  make  the  order.  In  a  case  like  the  present  the 
courts  will  not  review  the  commission's  conclusions  of  fact  r-y 
passing  upon  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  or  conflicts  in  the  tes- 
timony.   But  the  legal  effect  of  evidence  is  a  question  of  law 

Commenting  on  the  contention  that  the  commission  may  «*e 
private  information  in  its  possession  in  deciding  a  case.  :l* 
court  says  that  "such  i  construction  would  nullify  the  ticVt 
to  a  hearing,  for  manifestly  there  is  no  hearing  when  the  patty 
d-  es  not  know  wlir.t  evidence  is  offered  or  considered  and  is  n> '• 
given  an  opportunity  to  lest,  explain,  or  refute."    All  the  in- 
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formation  on  which  the  order  is  based  must  appear  in  the 
record  of  the  case,  "for  otherwise,  even  though  it  appeared  that 
the  order  was  without  evidence,  the  manifest  deficiency  could 
always  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  commission  had  be- 
fore it  extraneous,  unknown,  but  presumptively  sufficient  in- 
formation to  support  the  finding.  .  .  .  The  question  is 
whether  there  was  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  order."  If 
there  was,  the  courts  cannot  settle  conflicts  in  the  testimony  nor 
put  their  judgment  above  that  of  the  rate-making  body. 

When  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Commerce  Court  was  pending. 
Attorney-General  Wickcrsham  suggested  that  if  Congress  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  make  the  commission's  findings  of  fact 
binding  on  the  courts,  it  might  do  so  by  enacting  a  specific  pro- 
vision to  this  effect.  The  decision  in  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville case  indicates  that  this  could  not  constitutionally  be  done. 
As  has  been  shown,  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  as  the  commission  has  claimed  "comes  under 
the  Constitution's  condemnation  of  all  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,''  and  that  "the  legal  effect  of  evidence  is  a  question  of 
law."  It  follows  that  whether  the  commission  has  given  legal 
effect  to  the  evidence  or  has  acted  arbitrarily  is  a  question 
which  the  courts  have  a  constitutional  power  to  pass  on,  even 
though  confiscation  is  not  involved. 

Those  who  believe  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  commission 
to  be  the  final  judge  of  the  facts,  with  uncontrolled  authority 
to  regulate  rates  and  service  according  to  its  good  judgment, 
so  long  as  its  orders  were  not  confiscatory,  will  be  disappointed 
by  this  decision.  They  will  say  that  the  commission  is  more 
fit  to  deal  with  these  matters  than  the  courts  and  that  judicial 
interference  will  hamper  its  work.  But  any  administrative 
body,  howevet  expert  and  impartial,  is  apt  to  make  mistakes 
which  a  court,  though  less  expert,  may  detect  and  correct.  The 
principle  of  court  control  of  the  commission  is  similar  to  the 
principle  of  commission  control  of  the  traffic  managers.  No 
one  in  his  senses  doubts  that  the  traffic  managers  of  the  rail- 
ways know  more  about  how  rates  ought  ordinarily  to  be  made 
than  the  commission  does.  But  the  traffic  managers  have  at 
times  acted  unwisely  or  unjustly,  and  so  the  commission  has 
been  authorized  to  correct  their  errors.  So  the  commission 
knows  more  in  detail  about  how  rates  ought  to  be  made 
than  any  court.  But  the  commission  may  at  times  act  un- 
wisely or  unfairly.  It  is  not  merely  a  judge  of  the  railways, 
but  it  is  required  to  act  as  a  detective  to  shadow  them,  and  as 
a  prosecutor  to  prosecute  them.  As  long  as  it  has  these  func- 
tions, and  its  members  arc  human,  it  will  not  be  entirely  im- 
partial. How  then  can  it  be  reasonably  contended  that  the  courts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  inquire  whether  the  commission  has 
acted  in  disregard  of  evidence,  or  without  any  evidence  at  all, 
or  issued  orders  that  are  palpably  unjust. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  rests  is  that  it  should  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men;  that  no  one  should  have  his  life,  or  liberty,  or  property 
taken  without  the  right  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  reason  and 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  determine  if  the  taking  is  just.  The 
doctrine  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
given  arbitrary  power  is  simply  the  doctrine  that  the  property 
rights  of  the  owner*  of  railways  should  not  be  given  the  same 
protection  as  the  property  rights  of  other  persons  It  is  a  doc- 
trine that  is  inherently  wrong  and  unjust,  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  repudiated  and  condemned  it. 
Perhaps  it  may  lie  desirable  that  administrative  officers  should 
be  given  the  arbitrary  authority  over  all  forms  of  property  that 
it  has  been  contended  that  the  commission  has  over  railway 
property.  There  are  some  people  who  believe  that  the  bureau- 
cratic autocracy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  Hut  until  the 
people  of  this  country  arc  prepared  to  come  to  that  it  cannot  be 
rationally,  consistently  or  equitably  contended  that  arbitrary 
power  over  railway  or  public  utility  property  alone  should  be 
given  to  administrative  officials. 


JJeller*  to  the  X&tton 


SAFETY  APPLIANCE  INSPECTORS. 


Chicago,  January  17,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  ioc  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Recently  the  equipment  in  the  yards  of  a  western  railway  was 
inspected  by  a  government  safety  appliance  inspector.  The  in- 
spection occupied  one  hour,  and  was  finished  at  9  a.  m.  After 
it  was  completed  the  inspector  was  asked  if  he  intended  to  in- 
spect the  equipment  in  the  yards  of  another  railway  located  in 
the  same  town,  and  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  yards 
in  which  the  inspection  had  just  been  made.  He  replied  that  the 
inspection  of  one  yard  was  considered  a  day's  work  in  govern- 
ment service,  and  that  no  inspector  went  over  more  than  one 
yard  in  one  day;  he  would,  therefore,  save  the  other  yard  for 
another  day's  work. 

Government  service  is  paid  for  by  the  public  through  the  me- 
dium of  taxation.  The  theory  upon  which  government  employees 
handle  their  work  should  be  known,  therefore,  to  all  the  public, 
and  especially  to  the  magazine  muckrakers  and  all  other  re- 
formers who  are  howling  for  government  ownership  of  railways 
as  the  only  means  by  which  true  economy  and  efficiency  can 
finally  be  reached.  Railroad  men  will  not  need  more  than  one 
guess  to  decide  how  long  a  man  who  handled  his  work  as  out- 
lined above  would  last  in  railroad  service. 

Master  Mechanic. 


BASE  FAILURES  IN  RAILS. 

Chicago,  1U.,  October  29.  1912. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  report  of  the 
accident  on  the  Wabash  near  Lebanon,  Ind.,  on  March  7,  1912. 
made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  chief  in- 
spector of  safety  appliances  and  accompanied  by  a  report  by 
James  E.  Howard  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  While  this  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  and  painstaking  report  it  has  some 
statements  which,  I  believe,  arc  misleading  to  those  who  are 
not  already  well  informed  regarding  rail  investigations.  The 
initial  cause  of  failure  was  a  broken  base  due  to  unusual  or 
seamy  metal.  The  seam  itself  is  not  shown,  although  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  rail  was  subsequently  broken  into  several  pieces  as  the 
locomotive  wheels  passed  over  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
micro-photographs  of  the  seam  itself  are  not  shown  so  that 
the  reader  may  form  an  idea  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a  seam  is 
referred  to.  On  page  5  the  statement  is  made,  "Statistics 
show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  broken  rails  reported  are 
defective  in  much  the  same  manner  as  this  rail.''  If  this  means 
that  broken  rails  due  to  seams  predominate,  then  the  statement 
it  correct,  but  if  it  means  that  seams  in  the  base  or  base 
failures  predominate  then  it  is  incorrect  as  the  tabulation  of  rail 
failures  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  on 
page  349  of  Bulletin  147  of  that  association  shows. 

No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  a  large  majority  of 
rail  failures  are  due  to  unsound  metal,  but  the  statements  made 
as  to  means  being  taken  to  correct  the  trouble  are  misleading. 
On  page  17  the  following  is  found: 

Herein  U  exhibited  a  utructural  defect  which  i*  prevalent,  to  a  marked 
degree,  in  many  tail*.  It  i«  a  defect  (tie  inewnce  of  which  »  well  recof- 
niaed  and  admitted.  It  has  been  the  came  of  wc.ninrial  wrecks  and  • 
large  number  ut  renewals  l'I  raiU  Notwithstanding  thc*e  circumstances, 
tails  ate  accepted  under  tjiecifxntiont  ar.rl  tc*t*  in  which  thi».  the  moat 
common  cauae  for  breakage,  in  not  iruardcd  again;!.  Keri«ioo«  of  tpecin- 
ealiuna  ha»r  gone  on.  mill  omiMmu  reference  to  th«  nrvlific  came  of  rail 
failure*. 

Surely  Mr.  Howard  must  be  aware  of  the  extensive  re- 
searches which  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  both  by  the 
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railroads  and  by  the  manufacturers.  The  belief  in  well  informed 
quarters  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  that  structural  unsound- 
ness is  due  to  defects  which  originate  in  the  ingot,  and  every 
feasible  scheme  to  secure  sound  ingots  will  be  tried  as  soon 
as  its  feasibility  is  demonstrated.  There  is  a  Urge  variety  of 
sizes  and  shapes  of  ingots  all  producing  unsound  metal  at  times, 
but  no  one  has  come  forward  with  an  ingot  that  will  always 
turn  out  to  be  structurally  sound.   Mr.  Howard  also  says: 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  rail  failures  is  reported  as  due  to  bate 
fracture*,  fractures  wbkh  disclose  Che  presence  of  streaks  and  scams  in 
the  steel.  Tbift  scantiness  of  the  metal  can  be  revealed  by  crosswise  bending 
of  the  flanges,  and  such  a  test  for  structural  soundness  is  easily  made. 
In  fact  sucb  *  method  of  examination  has  been  employed  in  the  past  by 
the  undersigned  to  show  the  prevalence  of  streaks  In  rails  which  bad  or 
bad  not  displayed  seamy  fractures  In  the  track.  Tests  governing  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  finished  product  should  undoubtedly  be  directed  to  show 
the  fitness  of  that  product  against  its  most  common  manner  of  failure  in 
service. 

The  tabulation  above  referred  to  shows  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  rail  failures  do  not  take  place  in  the  base. 
It  must  be  admitted  in  fairness,  however,  that  more  failures 
are  due  to  base  failures  than  were  formerly  reported,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  everyone  is  on 
the  lookout  for  that  special  item. 

Base  failures  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions:  those  with 
a  rough  fractured  surface  as  though  the  metal  had  been  torn 
apart,  and  those  which  show  a  smooth  surface  near  the  bottom 
of  the  base. 

This  smooth  surface  may  be  so  narrow  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
cernible, but  is  frequently  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  causes  cannot  be  the  same  in  both  instances, 
and  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  trying  to  assign  reasons  for 
these  failures  as  though  they  were  all  of  the  same  character. 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  far  from  complete, 
the  following  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  causes  of  failures 
of  the  first  type: 

(1)  Professor  Fay  believes  that  sulphide  of  manganese  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  produces  structural  unsoundness 
without  apparent  surface  defects.  When  the  rail  is  subjected 
to  lateral  strain  the  bottom  of  the  base  is  in  tension  and  as  the 
sulphide  of  manganese  is  not  able  to  withstand  stress  of  this 
nature,  the  metal  separates  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis 

<2)  The  T-rail  now  in  use  is  not  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  either  its  horizontal  or  vertical  axis.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  steel  that  it  docs  not  spread  much  under  pressure 
but  elongates  much  more  readily.  In  the  process  of  rolling  more 
pressure  is  apt  to  be  placed  on  the  base  of  the  rail  than  on 
the  web  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  base  will  be  elongated 
more  than  the  web.  thus  setting  up  an  internal  stress  at  the 
junction  of  the  web  and  base.  With  our  present  type  of  rail 
having  a  short  radius  at  this  point  this  stress  is  concentrated 
within  a  small  area  of  the  cross  section. 

f3)  Another  cause  is  cold  straightening  or  "gagging"  at  the 
mills.  It  has  been  noticed  that  rails  checked  or  made  a  snapping 
noise  while  being  straightened  in  the  presses,  and  the  more 
recent  specifications  rrject  all  such  rails.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  this  can  happen  in  a  rail  otherwise 
sound.  It  would  not  appear  to  He  probable  that  a  vertical 
force  would  produce  a  vertical  fracture  in  uniform  material. 
Some  inspectors  also  state  that  they  do  not  hear  this  sound  as 
frequently  in  open  hearth  as  in  Bessemer  rails  However  that 
may  I.e.  the  sound  is  made  by  the  release  of  some  internal 
stress  either  by  pulling  apart  a  seam  or  breaking  a  thread  of 
material  which  was  weaker  than  lint  which  surrounded  it. 

(4)  Segregation,  or  the  separation  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  steel  taking  place  in  the  ingot,  reduces  the  transverse  duc- 
tility, and  if  the  separation  is  sufficiently  marked,  will  make 
a  plane  of  cleavage  or  separation  when  the  portion  affected 
is  subjected  to  tensile  or  shearing  stresses. 

(51  Still  another  cause  is  lack  of  transverse  ductility.  Tt  is  a 
fart   that   when   subjected  to  tensile   stresses,   rolled   steel  is 


stronger  in  I  he  direction  of  its  rolling  than  transversely.  Just 
what  difference  should  be  expected  is  in  some  doubt  at  the 
present  time  as  tests  do  not  seem  to  have  progressed  far  enough 
to  be  called  a  final  demonstration.  Also  the  transverse  force* 
due  to  a  moving  train  arc  not  well  established,  as  regards 
magnitude.  Numerous  investigations  are  being  made  along  this 
line  and  our  knowledge  of  the  matter  will  be  increased  in 
time.  From  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  rails  which  fail  from 
lateral  pressure  are  structurally  unsound.  This  unsoundness 
originates  in  the  ingot  and  is  generally  local  in  character. 

Under  the  second  division  we  have:  Seams  due  to  pipe,  in- 
clusive of  foreign  matter,  etc.,  and  seams  due  to  imperfect 
rolling  conditions.  Seams  due  to  pipe  may  be  almost  any 
length  up  to  the  length  of  the  rail  or  small  seams  scattered 
along  at  intervals.  The  seam  cannot  always  be  told  when 
the  rail  is  sawed  unless  it  is  discolored.  The  slag  inclusions, 
etc.,  are  discolored  and  arc  readily  told  if  the  rail  is  cut  at  the 
point,  but  may  be  found  anywhere  in  small  pockets  Seams 
due  to  rolling  conditions,  if  on  the  surface,  are  easily  seen  and 
seldom  are  found  in  the  tracks,  as  the  rail  is  rejected  at  the  mill. 

Another  reason  for  scams  in  the  base  has  been  brought 
forward  by  some  writers.  They  claim  that  the  skin  which  is  first 
formed  on  the  bloom  in  rolling  becomes  wrinkled,  and  as  the 
section  is  reduced  this  skin  is  rolled  into  the  rail  base.  This 
occurs  after  the  rail  has  cooled  below  the  point  when  welding 
will  take  place.  This  defect  in  mill  practice  seems  to  be  well 
founded  and  will  undoubtedly  be  eliminated  as  time  progresses. 

The  present  drop  tests  with  the  addition  of  the  latest  ductility 
tests  and  chemical  requirements  are  intended  to  eliminate  gen- 
eral defects  in  the  manufacture  of  rail  and  arc  fairly  successful 
in  that  respect.  These  specifications  are  progressive  in  character 
and  changes  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  particular  points 
or  betterments  arc  demonstrated.  But  with  regard  to  the  de- 
fects described  above  which  are  local  in  character,  the  situation 
is  different  Tests  of  sample  pieces  do  not  show  the  trouble. 
In  order  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  trouble  each  rail  must  be 
tested  separately  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reveal  it.  Mr.  Howard 
says  he  has  such  a  test.  Will  it  be  practicable  for  him  to  test 
4000  rails  a  day.  the  output  of  the  Gary  mill,  by  the  method 
he  refers  to? 

1  believe  the  study  of  rail  steel  and  concurrent  troubles 
arising  from  the  use  thereof  is  only  in  its  infancy,  The  man 
who  will  know  all  about  it  is  not  yet  born.  In  the  meantime, 
general  statements  unaccompanied  by  a  large  number  of  quali- 
fying adjectives  are  apt  to  mislead  those  who  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under  discussion.  However 
it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  specifications  and  tests  of  th» 
kind  tio-.v  in  use  and  those  along  the  same  general  lines  will 
largely  eliminate  the  local  defects  as  found  in  this  particular 
instance  when  a  critical  inspection  '*  made  at  the  mills. 

Pai  l  M.  La  Bach, 
A"Kl3in  Fngineer,  Chlrago,  KorV  Inland  A  Pacific. 


Ci.eabancfs  in  AttsTBAi.iA. — For  more  than  seven  years  the 
railway  departments  of  the  several  states  have  agreed  to  a  stand- 
ard uniform  clearance  in  connection  with  bridges  and  tunnels  on 
both  the  4  ft  8',-i  in.  and  5  ft.  3  in  gage*.  As  the  Commonwealth 
government  has  finally  decided  on  the  4  ft.  R'^  in  gage  for  the 
Transcontinental  line,  together  with  the  possibility  of  4  ft  9.V, 
in.  being  adopted  as  the  standard  gage  throughout  Australia, 
the  question  of  the  minimum  clearance  has  been  considered  by 
a  special  conference  of  the  railway  commissioners  of  the  several 
states  and  Tasmania.  The  new  scale  of  clearances — the  size 
of  the  locomotive  being  the  governing  factor — which  have  been 
agreed  on  provides  for  an  increase  .'rom  14  ft.  6  in.  to  15  ft. 
in  the  vertical  height  clearance  from  the  center  of  the  track, 
whilst  nn  additional  space  of  6  in  has  been  allowed  for  on 
each  side  of  the  line  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  bridges  and  the 
distance  of  platforms  from  the  renter  of  the  track  arc  con- 
cerned 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 


A  F»»t,  Difficult,  Expensive  Service  Rendered  at  Relatively  Low 
Rate* — Need  for  Co-operation  Between  8hipper  and  Carrier. 

By  E  U.  Lew, 

Autstant  General  Manager,  St,  Lxitlis  &  San  Franci^o. 


There  are  various  kinds  of  refrigerator  cars  used  for  the 
transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  when  each  of  the 
various  styles  of  cars  is  analyzed  carefully  it  will  be  found 
they  are  all  based  on  practically  the  same  principle,  i.  e  ,  an 
insulated  box  car,  with  insulated  side  doors  and  hatch  plugs, 
containing  ice  bunkers.  Briefly,  the  efficiency  of  the  refrigerator, 
or  the  preservative  icatures,  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
layers  of  insulation,  its  quality  and  thickness,  and  the  character 
of  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the  car,  side  doors  and 
hatch  plugs.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link.  This  applies  to  a  refrigerator  car  because 
if  the  car  is  not  uniformly  air  proof  it  will  not  protect  perishable 
freight  from  heat  or  cold.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
build  an  expensive  refrigerator  car,  properly  constructed  and 
insulated,  and  apply  ordinary  box  car  doors.  For  that  reason 
I  think  cars  known  as  insulated  box  cars,  having  no  ice  tanks, 
which  arc  insulated  at  the  bottom,  sides,  top  and  ends,  and  are 
equipped  with  end  and  side  doors  similar  in  construction  to  those 
that  are  applied  on  common  ordinary  box  cars,  arc  no  better 
for  preserving  freight  or  protecting  freight  from  heat  or  cold 
than  the  ordinary  box  cars.  The  use  of  these  so-called  insulated 
box  cars  should  be  discouraged  in  the  territories  where  the 
temperature  falls  below  32  deg.  or  the  freezing  point. 

Refrigerator  cars  are  the  most  expensive  cars  used  by  rail- 
roads in  the  transportation  of  freight.  It  costs  more  to  build 
them  and  more  to  maintain  them.  The  average  weight  of  a 
modern  60,000  lb.  capacity  refrigerator  is  46,000  lbs.,  or  23  tons. 
The  average  weight  of  a  modern  60,000  lb.  capacity  box  car  is 
34,000  lbs.,  or  17  tons.  When  perishable  shipments  are  moved 
under  ice,  the  average  weight  of  the  ice  is  about  8,000  lbs.,  or 
four  tons,  making  the  weight  of  the  empty  car  and  the  ice  27 
tons,  as  compared  with  17  tons  for  a  60,000  lb.  capacity  box  car. 
The  average  weight  of  fruit  or  vegetables  in  car  lots  is  about 
12  tons.  The  average  weight  of  a  carload  of  revenue  freight  on 
the  road  I  represent,  including  perishable  and  all  other 
carload  shipments,  is  26  tons.  It  follows,  of  course,  to  make 
the  average  of  26  tons,  a  great  many  commodities  will  run  40  or 
more  tons  and  some  as  low  as  10  or  12  tons.  I  mention  these 
facts  in  order  that  you  may  understand  that  with  a  car  of  perish 
able  freight,  containing  about  12  tons  on  which  wc  collect 
revenue,  wc  transport  free  of  charge  when  under  ice  a  dead 
weight  of  27  tons,  and  when  not  under  ice  a  dead  weight  of  23 
tons,  as  compared  with  other  carload  commodities  where  the 
weight  of  the  freight  in  most  cases  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 
car.  To  make  an  intelligent  comparison,  I  will  say  that,  with 
a  car  of  fruit  or  vegetables  under  ice,  we  have  approximately 
12  tons  of  freight,  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  car  and  ice  is 
27  tons,  or  times  the  weight  of  the  commodity  transported 
and  on  which  the  carriers  collect  freight  charges.  With  the 
average  car  of  freight  containing  26  tons  of  revenue  freight, 
the  modern  40  ft.  box  or  coal  car  will  weigh  20  tons,  or  only 
77  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  commodity  transported. 

Another  feature  that  is  very  important  and  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  is  that  usually  the  refrigerator  car  must  be  moved 
empty  from  the  point  where  it  is  made  empty  to  the  point  where 
it  is  again  required  for  the  loading  of  perishable  freight 

rKOPER  TRANSPORTATION. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  connected  with  a  railroad 
that  handles  a  large  amount  of  perishable  freight  of  every  char- 
acter, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  proper  and  rcason- 
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able  service,  that  would  be  lair  alike  to  shippers  and  consignees 
and  to  the  carriers,  is  an  average  speed  of  I2',i  miles  an  hour 
for  less-than  trainload  lots  from  origin  to  destination  or  junction 
point,  and  an  average  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  for  trainload 
lots  of  ten  or  more  cars.  The  less-than-trainload  lots  should 
be  moved  on  regular  through  freight  trains  scheduled  at  an 
average  speed  of  approximately  12J--4  miles  an  hour  from  point 
of  origin  to  destination  or  to  the  junction  point  with  another 
line.  There  woiihl,  of  course,  be  some  delay  at  the  junction 
point  which  woultl  amount  to  about  four  hours  at  each  junction 
point  where  the  cars  were  delivered  to  a  connecting  carrier. 
The  12JS  and  15  miles  an  hour  schedule  sounds  slow  for  perish- 
able freight.  But  if  anyone  will  take  the  time  to  consider  the 
average  conditions  under  which  fruit  and  vegetables  in  car  lots 
arc  transported  from  producing  territories  to  consuming  centers, 
and  give  due  consideration  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  — 
the  fact  that  usually  in  the  producing  territories  the  commodities 
must  be  gathered  up  from  a  number  of  stations  and  taken  to  a 
nearby  point  and  re- iced,  and  must  be  rc-iccd  not  less  than  once 
every  24  hours;  that  division  terminals  where  engines  and  crews 
arc  changed  arc  located  at  about  every  125  miles  of  the  journey: 
that  freight  trains  arc  subject  to  delays  of  various  kind,  includ- 
ing those  caused  by  the  elements,  must  take  water  and  coal, 
must  meet  and  pass  passenger  trains  and  other  freight  trains, 
and  that  there  are  other  unavoidable  delays  too  numerous  to 
mention — he  will  agree  that  a  speed  of  12;4  to  15  miles  an  hour 
maintained  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  or  to  junction 
point  with  connecting  carrier  is  an  exceedingly  good  performance. 
An  average  of  12J4  or  15  miles  an  hour  each  24  hours  will  cover 
considerable  distance. 

DIFFICULTY  OP   MAKING  FAST  TIMK. 

When  one  stops  to  analyze  he  will  find  that  it  means  very 
fast  running  for  a  freight  train  to  maintain  this  average,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  [  will  use  a  trip  from  Xcw  Orleans  to 
Denver,  using  the  Illinois  Central  to  Memphis,  the  Frisco  Lines 
from  Memphis  to  Kansas  City  and  the  Rock  Island  Lines  from 
Kansas  City  to  Denver.  We  will  first  deal  with  the  less-than-train 
lots  which  arc  handled  on  regular  trains.  Freight  trains  cannot  be 
gotten  through  an  average  district  terminal  in  less  than  one  hour 
to  one  hoar  and  thirty  minutes,  and  more  often  it  consumes  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes  than  it  does  one  hour.  On  the  Illinois 
Central  there  are  two  district  terminals  between  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis  where  engines  and  crews  must  be  changed  and 
loads  switched  in  and  out  of  the  train.  One  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  for  each  district  terminal  means  three  hours  dead  time. 
On  the  Frisco  there  arc  three  district  terminals  between  Memphis 
and  Kansas  City,  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  at  each  of  which 
makes  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes  dead  lime.  On  the  Rock 
Island,  between  Kansas  City  and  Denver,  there  arc  five  disirict 
terminals,  and  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  at  each  means  seven 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  dead  time.  Consequently,  on  this 
journey  of  1,515  miles,  N'cw  Orleans  to  Denver,  there  would  be 
ten  district  terminals  where  crews  and  engines  arc  change.!  and 
the  train  inspected  and  switched.  The  15  hours  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  121  hours,  leaving  106  hours  for  running,  which, 
divided  into  the  distance  of  1,515  miles,  makes  an  average  speed 
of  14  3  miles  per  hour.  On  the  basis  of  14  3  mile*  per  hour  as 
an  au-ragc  speed  between  district  terminals  the  train  would 
cover  a  100-miic  division  in  seven  hours. 

Now,  take  a  train  lot  of  ten  cars  ,it  more  at  an  average  speed 
of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  at  each  district  terminal  allow  one 
hour  for  changing  engines  and  crews,  inspecting  train  and  nec- 
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cssary  switching,  which  would  make  a  delay  of  10  hours  to  be 
deducted  from  the  running  time  of  101  hours,  leaving  91  hours 
running  time,  which  would  make  an  average  speed  of  16.6  miles 
per  hour,  and  at  this  rate  of  speed  the  train  would  cover  100 
miles  in  approximately  six  hours 

This  average  spec!  of  14.3  and  16.6  miles  per  hour  is  the 
average  speed  at  which  the  train  must  move  between  district 
terminals,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  delay  for 
taking  water  and  coal,  meeting  and  passing  passenger  trains  and 
other  freight  trains,  and  the  countless  other  delays  that  a  freight 
train  must  encounter  on  a  single-track  railroad.  It  is  an  actual 
fact  that  a  perishable  freight  train  on  a  busy  single-track  rail- 
road does  not  cover  a  100-mile  district  without  encountering  an 
.average  of  two  hour*'  delay.  This  would  reduce  the  actual  run- 
ning time  over  each  100-mile  district  to  five  and  four  hours, 
respectively.  At  five  hours  it  would  mean  an  average  speed  of 
30  miles  an  hour ;  at  four  hours  an  average  fpeed  of  25 
miles  an  hour.  In  order  to  maintain  this  average  speed  of 
20  or  25  miles  per  hour,  the  train  must  make  a  maximum  speed 
of  35  to  45  miles  per  hour  while  moving.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  at  all  times  when  the  train  is  in  motion  it  will  make  35  to 
45  miles  per  hour,  but  I  do  say  that  to  make  an  average  speed 
of  20  and  25  miles  an  hour  a  train  must,  to  offset  the  delays  in 
slowing  down  for  various  reasons,  run  at  times  35  to  45  miles 
an  hour.  When  I  say  times  1  mean  many  times.  1  have  known 
instances  where  freight  trains  ran  50  to  60  miles  an  hour.  Any- 
thing over  40  miles  an  hour  is  very  fast  time  for  a  freight  train. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  about  40  miles  per  hour  being  fast  for 
a  freight  train,  you  would  soon  be  convinced  if  you  rode  one 
at  that  speed  over  an  average  railroad. 

THE  REVENUE  RECEIVED  RELATIVELY  LOW. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  trade  as  a 
whole  that  it  shall  not  urge  railroad  companies  to  make  ex- 
cessively fast  schedules,  but  urge  all  railroads  to  adopt  uniform 
schedules  so  that  when  connected  up  they  will  provide  reasonable 
schedules  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point  of  destination. 
On  a  reasonable  schedule  railroads  can  handle  the  perishable 
freight  with  some  degree  of  profit.  This  they  cannot  do  when 
they  handle  it  at  an  excessively  fast  speed-  We  have  moved 
many  a  trainload  of  perishable  freight  over  the  railroad  at  an 
average  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  including  all  delays,  I  am 
not  saying  this  because  I  am  proud  of  it.  When  a  freight  train 
moves  at  an  average  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  including  all 
delays,  the  commodity  transported  must  pay  very  high  rates 
to  make  it  profitable  to  the  railroads. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  railroad  is  a  merchant,  the  raw- 
material  it  buys  is  freight  train  miles,  and  the  manufactured 
product  it  sells  is  ton  miles  of  revenue  freight. 

We  do  not  figure  the  cost  of  moving  a  single  ton  one  mile,  but, 
for  convenience,  figure  the  cost  of  moving  100  revenue  Ions  one 
mile.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  easy  illustration  that  it  costs 
an  average  of  $2  to  move  a  freight  train  one  mile,  it  would 
mean  each  100  revenue  ton  miles  would  cost  one-tenth  of  $2  or 
20  crnts.  If  the  train  handled  but  500  revenue  tons  100  miles, 
it  would  produce  50.000  net  revenue  ton  miles,  and  the  cost 
would  lie  40  cent*  per  100  revenue  ton  miles.  If  the  train  handled 
250  revenue  tons  100  miles,  it  would  produce  25.000  revenue  ton 
miles  and  the  cost  would  be  80  cents  per  100  revenue  ton  miles 

These  illustrations  arc  iziven  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
more  tons  of  revenue  freight  are  hauled  in  a  train  at  the  same 
expense  the  cheaper  the  est  of  hauling  one  ton.  Fast  speed 
with  a  freight  train  can  only  lie  made  by  reducing  the  number 
of  toils  in  the  train.  The  cost  of  labor  and  materials  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  fact  every  Hem  of  co>t  that  enters  into  producing  revenue 
ton  miles,  has  increased  and  i<  ini-nasiui;  Railroads  must,  to 
meet  this  increased  cost,  sell  their  revenue  ton  miles  at  a  higher 
rate  or  ptoilicc  them  at  a  lower  cost.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
raise  rates  and  it  is  equally  hard  to  reduce  costs.  A  railroad 
must  he  operated  economically  the  same  as  you  must  conduct 
your  business  economically     As  an  illustration  of  how  the  de- 


creased purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  wages  has  prevented 
our  increased  loading  of  trains  from  reducing  our  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  revenue  ton  mile  I  will  say  that  in  the  year  1912  our 
increased  loading  per  train  mile  was  69  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1500;  and  the  revenue  ton  miles  produced  per 
dollar  of  wages  paid  employees' decreased  16.3  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  pkasc  remember  that,  notwithstanding  an  increased 
loading  of  69  per  cent.,  our  cost  per  ton  was  actually  increased 
16.3  per  cent,  by  reason  of  increased  wages  we  were  forced  to 
pay.  ror  fear  this  fact  may  not  be  clearly  understood,  I  will 
add  that  the  increase  in  trainload  indicates  increased  efficiency 
in  operation,  which,  great  as  it  has  been,  has  failed  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  increased  wage  scales.  The  economical  rating 
of  a  locomotive  is  to  give  it  the  tonnage  it  can  move  over  the 
railroad  at  an  average  speed  of  approximately  10  miles  per 
hour  from  terminal  point  to  terminal  point.  To  make  a  higher 
rate  of  speed  than  this  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  tonnage. 

A  train  of  fruit  or  vegetables  weighing  an  average  of  12  tons 
of  revenue  freight  per  car  would  have  to  consist  of  25  cars  to 
produce  30,000  revenue  ton  miles  over  a  100-mile  district;  of 
50  cars  to  produce  60.000  revenue  ton  miles  over  a  100-mile 
district;  and  of  100  cars  to  produce  120.000  revenue  ton  mile* 
over  a  100-mile  district.  Twenty-five  cars  of  perishable  freight, 
amounting  to  300  revenue  tons,  is  a  big  average  trainload;  in 
fact,  the  average  revenue  trainload  of  the  railroad  I  represent 
at  the  present  time  is  about  340  net  tons.  The  gross  tons  in 
an  average  train,  other  than  perishable  freight  trains,  are  about 
double  the  revenue  tons.  With  a  train  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
under  ice,  the  tare  weight  of  cars  and  ice  in  a  train  of  25  cars, 
which  produces  300  revenue  ton  miles,  would  be  2J4  times  the 
revenue  tons,  or  approximately  700  gross  tons.  In  other  words, 
with  a  train  of  ordinary  freight  weighing  700  tons  gross,  we 
would  collect  freight  on  approximately  350  tons.  With  a  train 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  on  which  we  would  collect  freight  on 
300  Ions,  we  would  have  to  haul  approximately  1.000  tons  gToss. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  liability  from  a  loss  and  damage 
standpoint,  because  if  a  railroad  will  first  decide  upon  a  reason- 
able schedule  and  then  maintain  that  schedule,  and  furnish  proper 
refrigerator  cars,  there  should  be  no  claims.  Where  claims  on 
a  carload  fruit  and  vegetable  movement  are  excessive  it  is  due. 
1  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  has  not  provided  the 
proper  equipment  and  has  provided  a  fast  schedule  it  cannot 
maintain,  or  there  is  a  lack  of  organisation  in  the  originating 
territory.  The  transportation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  carloads 
is  only  profitable  when  the  commodities  can  he  transported  at 
a  reasonable  speed.  As  the  rate  of  speed  is  increased,  unless 
the  rate  of  revenue  increases  proportionately,  the  freight  becomes 
unprofitable.  This  is  a  general  statement  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  will  be  found  true. 

To  remove  the  illusion  the  fruit  men  are  under  when  they 
think  fruit  and  vegetables  are  entitled  to  excessively  fast  sched- 
ules by  reason  of  relatively  higher  rates,  I  give  below  a  table 
of  ten  common  commodities  of  the  railroad  !  represent,  show- 
ing the  weight  of  the  revenue  freight,  the  weight  of  the  car 
and  the  total  weight;  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  of 
revenue  freight,  and  the  average  earnings  per  ton  of  gross  weight 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1912  It  is  fundamental  that 
it  costs  as  much  to  haul  a  ton  of  car  as  it  docs  a  ton  of  fruit 
>r  any  other  commodity.  This  being  true,  the  average  earnings 
per  ton  of  gross  weight  transported  must  be  considered  and  not 
the  average  r-ariiings  per  ton  of  revenue  freight. 

Avrrage  Areraire 
rarninm  earning* 
ixrr  irv.    per  Rr«» 
Nrl  C,ru*s       ton  mile    ion  mile 

i  nmmn.lm.  Toi.nagr  Tarr  T.m.nc  (Ik  cmt«)  (in  cents) 
I  tv  .«».•«   II         17.6        :s.6        1.491  0.573 

S"f!  omI    40  IH.<  5*.S  0M)3  0.412 

l"nur    17  17  6  J4.6  0.M4  0.410 

(••rn   .'S  17.6  45  6  ft  6.15  O.itO 

I  rnihrr    ;i  17  6  41.6  (1  673  0  38S 

(  rnifnl,  !>ri.-k   ar  il  lime,    ->«  17.6  4.' 6  0634  0.372 

!"f.h(  an.!  vr«Mill>tr<i.  net  icr.l  !_>  .Mil  JS  0  1.071  0.370 

lr..n  i  I'   A  1M   .14  17  ft  51  6  0.557  0.367 

I  -  i"!  ai.l  vr<r«:.M«   M  .'7U  30  n  1,079  0.332 

'"ill-   -'-  17  6  39  6  0.5)6  0.298 
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These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  we  earn  lest  per  grow 
ton  per  mile  on  fruits  and  vegetables  than  we  do  on  corn,  flour, 
coal,  iron,  cement,  brick  and  lime  and  lumber,  and  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  must  be  moved  at  fast  speed  at  greater  expense . 

I  mention  these  facts  to  drive  home  the  argument  that  the 
carriers  must  either  be  permitted  to  transport  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed,  which  enables  them 
to  protect  their  expenses,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  compensated 
with  a  commensurate  increased  rate  of  freight. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  t-KSS-THAK-CAR  LOTS 

It  is  only  recently  that  railroads  in  the  Middle  West  have 
inaugurated  refrigerator  car  service  to  protect  less-than-carload 
shipments  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  heat  and  cold.  The  rail- 
road I  represent  does  not  run  any  scheduled  refrigerator  cars 
from  jobbing  centers  to  protect  less-than-carload  shipments  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  heat,  but  does  run,  from  November 
to  March,  inclusive,  scheduled  refrigerator  cars  from  the  large 
jobbing  centers  on  certain  days  of  each  week  to  protect  less-than- 
carload  shipments  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
freight  from  damage  by  frost.  I  believe  the  carriers  should 
provide  this  service  from  jobbing  centers  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  it_  It  is  much  easier  to  provide  scheduled  refrigerator 
car  service  as  protection  against  frost  in  the  winter  months 
than  it  is  to  provide  similar  service  against  heat  in  the  summer 
months,  because  in  the  winter  months  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
tonnage  of  perishable  freight  to  justify  a  scheduled  car  other 
miscellaneous  freight  can  be  loaded  in  the  same  car  without 
damage  to  the  ordinary'  merchandise  or  the  perishable  freight. 
In  the  summer  months  when  the  car  is  under  ice,  and  is  damp, 
there  is  more  or  less  risk  in  loading  in  a  refrigerator  car,  cer- 
tain commodities  being  subject  to  damage  from  dampness. 

It  is  more  expensive  to  the  carrier  to  run  scheduled  refrigera- 
tor cars  for  the  distribution  of  less-than-carload  perishable  freight 
either  in  the  summer  or  winter  months,  compared  with  the 
ordinary-  box  car,  because  merchandise  is  a  light  commodity  and 
you  cannot  load  sufficient  quantities  of  the  freight  in  the  car 
to  give  a  capacity  load.  The  cubic  space  available  for  loading 
in  a  refrigerator  car  is  much  less  than  in  a  box  car.  The 
refrigerator  car  weighs  from  three  to  six  tons  more  than  the  box 
car.  and  there  is  the  expense  of  icing  it  in  the  summer  months 
and  heating  it  in  the  winter  months.  Consequently,  this  sched- 
uled refrigerator  service  from  jobbing  centers  should  be  limited 
to  the  actual  requirements  and  a  scheduled  car  should  not  be 
run  each  day  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  volume  of  perishable 
freight  moving  to  justify  it  In  most  cases  a  scheduled  refrig- 
crator  car  moving  from  the  jobbing  centers  two  or  three  times 
a  week  will  answer  all  requirements. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  iced  refrigerator 
cars  for  the  distribution  of  perishable  freight  in  the  summer 
months  as  a  protection  against  heat,  because  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  great  demand  for  them.  There  must  be  considerable 
necessity  for  refrigerator  car  service  in  the  winter  months  as 
a  protection  against  frost  because  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers,  as  well  as  the  jobbers, 
that  the  railroads  provide  equipment  and  service  that  will  enable 
the  perishable  freight  to  be  shipped  from  points  where  it  is 
produced  to  the  distributing  centers  and  from  the  distributing 
centers  to  the  points  of  consumption  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
When,  in  the  absence  of  proper  scheduk-d  refrigerator  car  service 
from  the  jobbing  centers,  the  weather  becomes  so  cold  that  the 
jobbers  cannot  ship  and  they  purchase  a  smaller  quantity,  the 
growers  lose  (he  sale  on  account  of  the  decreased  demand  and 
some  of  their  products  perish  if  not  sold  when  ready  for  market 
and  arc  a  total  loss.  The  railroads  lose  the  revenue  on  the 
haul  of  carloads  to  the  distributing  centers  and  lose  the  revenue 
on  less-than-carload  shipments  from  the  jobbing  centers  to  the 
local  points  of  consumption. 

The  railroad  I  represent  had  a  very  costly  experience  the  past 
two  years  in  attempting  to  provide  scheduled  refrigerator  cars 
from  the  jobbing  centers  for  the  protection  of  less-than-carloads 
of  perishable  freight  against  frost.   A  large  amount  of  perishable 


freight  reached  destination  frozen.  As  a  result  of  that  experi- 
ence, we  have  provided  oil  stoves  to  be  placed  in  each  scheduled 
frost-proof  car,  to  remain  in  the  car  all  day  from  the  time 
loading  is  started  until  just  a  short  time  before  the  car  is  pulled 
from  the  merchandise  platform.  We  have  provided  canvas  cur- 
tains to  be  fastened  on  each  side  door,  opening  in  the  middle 
like  the  flap  of  a  tent,  which  affords  protection  while  the  car 
is  being  loaded.  During  the  two  previous  years,  we  did  not 
provide  the  stoves  and  tarpaulins  in  the  cars  and  considerable 
of  the  freight  was  no  doubt  damaged  during  the  process  of 
loading.  There  was  some  freight  damaged  during  the  time  it 
was  being  transported  from  the  jobbers'  houses  to  the  station. 
We  now  require  the  freight  to  be  delivered  at  the  station  early 
in  the  afternoon,  closing  the  frost-proof  scheduled  cars  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  ordinary  merchandise  cars  are  closed,  so  the 
cars  may  remain  with  the  doors  closed  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  lighted  stove  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  reasonable 
point.  We  do  not  move  any  loaded  cars  with  lighted  stoves  in 
them,  and  immediately  before  the  cars  arc  sealed  the  doors  are 
opened  and  the  stoves  removed.  Wc  prohibit  train  crews,  in 
distributing  the  freight,  from  leaving  the  doors  open  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  light.  They  must  use  a  lighted  hand 
lamp,  enter  the  car,  close  the  door  behind  them,  move  all  the 
freight  for  that  particular  station  to  the  doorway,  open  the  door 
and  unload  the  freight  as  quickly  as  they  can  and  close  the  door. 
In  very  severe  weather  when  the  temperature  of  the  car  is  in 
danger  of  reaching  a  point  that  will  frost  the  contents,  wc  set 
the  car  out  and  have  the  agent  protect  it  with  a  stove. 

NEEU  OF  COOITJtATION  BETWEEN  SHIPPERS  AND  CARRIERS. 

It  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  carriers  and  the  jobbers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  producer  and  consumer,  that  opportunity  be 
afforded  for  the  free  distribution  of  perishable  freight  practically 
each  day  in  the  year,  that  tt  behooves  both  the  carriers  and  the 
fruit  jobbers  to  approach  this  subject  as  all  similar  subjects 
should  be  approached,  i.  e.,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  co-operation, 
and  to  build  up  an  organization  that  will  enable  both  to  conduct 
their  businesses  every  day  in  the  year  at  a  fair  profit.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  fruit  jobbers  at  each  jobbing  center,  whether  it  be 
a  local  branch  of  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers  of  America  or  a 
local  organization  of  the  fruit  jobbers  independent  of  this  or 
any  other  association.  This  association  should  then  appoint  a 
transportation  committee,  and  this  committee  should  work  out 
with  the  carriers  the  problems  of  distribution  of  the  perishable 
freight.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  now  to  handle  with  the  various 
individuals  the  question  of  scheduled  cars— you  can  secure  as 
many  opinions  as  you  consult  men.  This  transportation  com- 
mittee should  study  the  distribution  problems  from  all  angles, 
meet  with  the  railroads  and  work  out  a  system  of  schedules,  for 
both  winter  and  summer,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fruit 
jobbers  and  not  to  be  an  undue  tax  upon  the  carriers.  I  am 
quite  sure  all  of  the  carriers  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  transportation  committee  of  the  fruit  jobbers,  and  where 
the  carriers  did  not  show  a  proper  spirit  of  co-operation  the 
fruit  jobbers  could,  acting  as  a  unit,  convince  the  railroad  that  it 
was  to  its  interest  to  do  so  or  perhaps  incur  the  loss  of  other 
business.  In  other  words,  to  be  plain,  roads  that  do  not  give 
proper  service  for  the  distribution  of  less-than-carload  perishable 
freight  should  not  be  favored  with  the  routing  on  the  carloads 
into  the  distributing  centers. 

Carriers  do  not  always  use  the  proper  means  for  protecting 
perishable  freight  and  shippers  do  not  always  use  sufficient  care 
in  protecting  their  shipments  from  their  place  of  business  to  the 
railroad  station.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  that  the  fault  is 
all  with  the  shippers,  nor  am  I  willing  to  admit  it  is  all  with  the 
carriers.  We  are  both  lax,  and  what  wc  should  do  is  co- 
operate along  intelligent  lines  to  improve  the  methods  of  both 
and  bring  the  distribution  of  less  than  carload  perishable  freight 
from  the  uncertain  state  which  it  is  in  to  a  state  of  high  per- 
fection where  its  transportation  will  be  as  regular  as  the  United 
States  mails,  even  if  not  as  fast,  and  its  protection  from  the 
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jobbing  bouses  to  the  stores  of  the  consumers  absolutely  insured 
I  believe  that  the  perishable  freight  for  the  scheduled  refrig- 
erator cars  should  be  delivered  at  the  freight  stations  within 
a  space  of  two  hours,  whichever  two  hours  might  be  decided 
upon  to  be  the  best  for  all  concerned,  and  in  this  way  the  car 
door  would  be  open  but  a  short  time  for  loading  freight,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  practice.  In  the  winter  months,  the  two 
hours  that  arc  usually  the  warmest  should  be  selected  and  in 
the  summer  months  the  two  hours  that  are  usually  the  coolest. 
There  is  just  as  much  liability  that  perishable  freight  will  be 
damaged  by  frost  in  extreme  temperatures  in  being  moved  from 
the  houses  of  the  jobbers  to  the  freight  station  as  after  receipt 
at  the  freight  station.  Consequently,  the  jobbers  should  give  the 
freight  proper  protection  while  in  transit  to  the  station,  and  the 
hours  in  which  it  is  decided  to  deliver  this  perishable  freight 
to  the  station  should  be  hours  that  are  not  classed  as  rush 
hours,  so  the  highly  perishable  commodity  will  not  be  held  on 
the  wagons  awaiting  its  turn  to  reach  the  platform  and  after 
reaching  the  platform  be  held  there  awaiting  to  be  handled  into 
the  cars.  The  wagons  should  be  immediately  received  at  the 
platform,  another  freight  immediately  unloaded  and  placed  in 
the  scheduled  cars.  It  is  not  satisfactory'  to  the  fruit  jobbers 
to  have  the  freight  reach  destination  in  an  unsalable  condition, 
even  though  they  are  able  to  collect  damages  for  the  loss  from 
the  railroad.  What  the  fruit  jobbing  interests  want,  and  must 
have,  is  dependable  service  that  will  place  these  highly  perish- 
able commodities  in  the  houses  of  the  country  merchants,  if  you 
please,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  left  the  jobbing 
houses,  and  I  maintain  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  and  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  do  it  by  the  carriers  and  the  fruit  jobbing  inter- 
ests working  in  a  spirit  of  intelligent  co-operation. 


NARROW   GAGE    GASOLENE    MOTOR  CAR. 


Five  30-ton,  all-steel  gasolene  motor  cars  have  recently  been 
built  for  the  Queensland  government  railways,  Australia,  by  the 
McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  They  have  a  gage 
of  3  ft  6  in.,  and  are  62  ft.  SJ4  in.  long  over  the  bumpers. 
While  in  general  they  conform  to  the  standard  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  McKeen  cars,  there  arc  some  special  features  of 
interest  They  are  to  be  operated  from  the  left  side,  have  the 
side  type  of  buffing  gear  and  are  provided  with  draw  hooks  and 
screw  couplings  in  place  of  M.  C.  B.  couplers.  The  entrance  to 
the  car  is  in  the  center  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  passengers 
may  board  it  from  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  elevated  plat- 
forms, a  trap  door  being  used  as  on  Pullman  equipment.  Each 
car  has  a  total  seating  capacity  for  69  passengers,  55  in  the  main 
compartment  and  14  in  the  smoker.  The  car  bodies  arc  59  ft. 
over  end  sills  and  8  ft  9  in.  wide  over  the  sheathing.  The 
height  from  the  rail  to  the  roof  is  11  ft.  tyi  in.,  and  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  7  ft.  S'/i  in.  The  distance  between  the  center 
plates  is  34  ft.  and  the  total  wheel  base  is  40  ft. 

The  engine  consists  of  six  10  in.  x  12  in.  cylinders  with  a 
rated  capacity  of  200  h.  p.  It  is  started  by  compressed  air  and 
is  reversible.  The  car  has  two  speeds,  direct  and  geared,  and 
is  operated  by  a  multiple  disc  clutch.  A  Morse  silent  chain 
drive  transmits  the  power  from  the  engine  to  the  forward  axle, 
and  from  axle  to  axle,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  motor  truck  wheel  base  is  limited  to  6  ft,  which,  with  a 
specially  designed  front  bolster,  allows  the  cars  to  operate  on 
the  sharpest  curves  of  city  railways.  The  motor  truck  side  frame 
is  of  cast  steel,  being  made  in  one  piece,  and  is  bolted  and 
wedged  against  the  bed  plate.    The  truck  is  unusually  light  and 
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strong,  and  has  four  36  in.  steel  tired  wheels  on  6  in.  x  10  in. 
axles.  The  wheel  centers  are  of  cast  steel.  The  weight  on  the 
front  drivers  of  the  forward  truck  is  17,900  lbs.,  on  the  rear 
drivers.  17,500  lbs,  and  on  the  rear  truck  is  24.600  lbs.  These 
are  the  first  narrow  gage  motor  cars  turned  out  by  the  McKecn 


determined.  Since  1908  the  net  products  of  the  working  of  this 
line  have  considerably  diminished. 

The  receipts  have  therefore  risen  by  $8,000,000,  whereas  the 
expenditure  progressed  by  $15,000,000.  Here  we  would  make 
the  same  remark  as  for  the  Western  railway. 
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Company,  and  will  be  shipped  to  Australia  in  a  knocked  down 
condition.    The  Stone  electric  system  of  lighting  is  used. 
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RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  IN 
FRANCE.* 


By  Yvss  Guyot, 

Former  Minuter  of  Poblie  Work*.  France. 

1  will  speak  here  only  of  the  latest  results  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railways  in  France,  according  to  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  supplementary  credits  on  the 
1912  budget  and  to  establish  the  1913  railway  budget. 

The  advocates  of  the  acquisition  cannot  deny  the  progressive 
increase  of  State  railroad  expenditures,  but,  in  order  to  attenu- 
ate the  expenses  of  the  State  Western  railway,  tlicy  indicate 
as  their  starting  point  the  figures  of  the  Western  company  in 
1908.  Now  the  acquisition  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  December,  1906.  The  company  had  no  longer  any 
authority  over  its  staff;  its  position  was  entirely  abnormal. 
Moreover,  it  had  during  the  year  1908  to  bear  expenses  which, 
but  for  the  acquisition,  would  have  been  nominally  carried  over 
to  the  1909  accounts. 

These  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  Western  company  give 
yet  stronger  relief  to  the  gravity  of  the  increase  in  expenditure 
of  the  acquired  railroad: 


1908. 

Franc*. 

  .'17.645.100 

  147.95S.700 

69.686.400 

  101.509,100 

Deficit    31. 822,700 


Groan  rrcript* 
Working  expense* 

Xet  fevemw   

Capital  expended 


1912. 
Franc*. 
244.335.000 
220.36J.900 
24.072.900 
106.347.000 
82.274,900 


Difference, 
Pranc*. 
+26.689.900 
+  72.304.200 
—4S.614.308 
+  4,837.900 
+  50.452,200 


And  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  deficit  for 
1908  was  only  28.522.675f.  68c.  to  which  the  general  reporter 
for  the  budget.  M.  Cheron.  adds  3.300.000f.,  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure resulting  from  the  agreement  which  determined  the 
acquisition  annuity. 

As  regards  the  former  state  railroad,  it  can  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  its  working,  as  the 
capital  for  the  establishment  of  the  system  has  not  yet  been 

•Frnra  the  Annuil  Financial  Review  of  the  New  York  Timtt.  January 
5,  1913. 


w. 


orkinn  cxper.tca 
Net  revenue  . . 


58,969,411  67,150,000  +  8.180,588 
47,583.176        63.009,900  +15.426,723 


  11,386,235  4,140.100      —  7.246.135 

Mr.  Cheron,  having  observed  the  annual  increase  of  receipts 
to  be  3  francs  50  centimes  per  100  [31  i  per  cent.],  which  he 
considers  "simply  satisfactory,"  remarks: 

"It  is  therefore  solely  on  account  of  the  very  important 
progression  of  expenditure  that  the  net  product  of  working 
has  fallen." 
The  government  forecast  for  1913  was: 


Slate  Western  Kail 
Old  State  Bail  war 


State  Western  Railway 
Old  State  Railway  .... 


Franca. 

  460.208.000 

  111.911.000 

572.119.000 

  530,079.000 

  108.101.000 

658, 1 80.000 

an  excess  of  expenditure  of  86,000,000  francs. 
The  Budget  Commission  has  made  every  possible  effort  to 
attenuate  that  deficit  in  the  working.  It  has  brought  back  the 
evaluations  of  receipts  to  562,000,000,  that  of  the  expenditure 
to  642.000,000;  and  thus  the  forecast  as  regards  receipt  insuffi- 
ciency is  not  greater  than  80,000.000  instead  of  86.000,000. 
Judging  liy  experience,  it  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of  1913 
the  second  figure  will  be  greatly  exceeded. 

The  reporters,  Messrs.  Cheron  and  Pcrrissoud,  anxiously  ask 
themselves:  "What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  receipts  and 
decrease  in  net  revenue?" 

The  answer  is  plain — expenditure  increases  more  rapidly  than 
receipts. 

When  the  state  purchased  the  Western  railway,  it  was  well 
known  that  it  was  unable  to  maintain  order  and  efficiency  in 
the  navy  arsenals.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  the 
10,000  employees  which  it  already  employed  on  the  old  line 
50,000  other  employees.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  strike 
would  certainly  occur,  and  it  did  occur  in  1911. 

The  government  reinstated  all  the  strikers;  it  instituted  dele- 
gates' councils,  who  naturally,  before  thinking  about  consignees 
and  travelers,  think  of  the  interests  of  their  mandataries  and  of 
their  own. 

Deputies,  ministers,  and,  in  consequence,  directors,  engineers, 
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controllers,  station  masters,  and  foremen  of  workshops  all 
tremble  before  the  workmen  and  the  agents  whom  they  are 
expected  to  supervise  and  to  direct  in  their  work.  The  increase 
in  expenditure  for  the  employees  which  has  occurred  since  Jan. 
1.  1909,  is: 

Franca. 

For  the  old  line   12,171.000 

For  the  Western  line   58,306,000 

Total    70,477,000 

In  the  working  expenditure,  this  is  how  the  expenses  have 

been  apportioned  for  employees  and  stock,  in  1904,  1908,  and 

1912.  and  forecast  for  1913: 

010  LINE. 

For  labor.  Other  expenses.  Total. 

Francs.  Francs.  Francs. 

1904                                             20.554,000  17,232,000  37,786,000 

1908                                             24.3J7.000  23.246,000  47,583,000 

1912                                              3S.655.000  27.354.000  63.009,000 

1913                                             36.508,000  26.823.000  63.331,000 

KCSTXaM  LINE. 

1904                                             65.362,000  4  2.JS8.000  107.750,000 

1«0S                                             79.076,000  68.917,000  147,993,000 

1912                                            I33.168.0OO  89.239.000  222,402,000 

1SIJ                                            137.382,000  88.355,000  225.737,000 

On  the  old  line  the  expenditure  for  labor  increased  by  4,000,- 
000  for  the  period  1904-1908.  and  by  16,000.000  for  the  period 
1904-1913;  whereas  the  other  expenses  vary  only  in  the  pro- 
portions of  6,000,000  from  1904-1908  and  9,500,000  from  1904- 

1913.  The  proportion  therefore  reverses  from  1908,  at  which 
date  the  line  was  increased,  owing  to  the  acquisition. 

For  the  Western  line  the  labor  expenditure  increased  by  14,- 
000.000  from  1904  to  1908,  and  the  other  expenses  by  26.500,000. 
The  line  was  run  by  the  state  in  1908.    From  that  date  until 

1913  the  staff  expenditure  increases  by  $58,000,000  and  the  other 
expenses  only  increase  by  20.000.000.  Consequently  the  working 
of  the  line  is  subordinated  to  the  convenience  of  the  employees. 
It  is  run  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  rather  than  for 
the  shippers  or  for  the  travelers. 

From  1907  to  1913  the  receipts  rose  on  the  old  line  by  13,- 
000.000,  and  the  expenses  of  employees  by  14,000,000;  for  the 
acquired  Western  line  the  receipts  increased  by  47,000,000,  and 
the  labor  expenses  by  $63,000,000.  i.  c.,  a  decrease  in  receipts  of 
51.000.000  for  the  old  line  and  of  $16,000,000  for  the  Western. 

The  efficiency  of  the  labor  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  advantages  in  its  favor;  but  illness  frees  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  men  to  rest,  thus,  in  the  offices  and  terminals : 

1909.  1910.  1911. 

Number  of  employees                                          3,852  4,844  4,515 

Number  on  tick  leave                                         1,291  1,582  2,044 

Per  cent,  on  sick  leave.                                             34  36  45 

Similar  figures  for  the  employees  in  the  transportation  and 
maintenance  departments  show  as  follows: 

Men  employed   56,743       58.800  63.452 

On  sick  leave   25,924       27,974  34.772 

Per  cent,  on  sick  leave   45  48  55 

Thus,  more  than  one-half  of  the  employees  of  the  state  rail- 
roads suffered  from  ill-health.  The  explanation  is  very  clear. 
In  case  of  sickness,  the  men  receive  full  pay.  Laborophobia  i9 
an  irresistible  illness  for  a  certain  category  of  railway  men.  It 
is  a  contagious  disease,  the  more  so  in  that  it  appears  to  afford 
nothing  but  advantages. 

This  increase  in  expenditure  and  restriction  of  labor  yielded 
the  following  result :  The  average  receipts  on  the  state  line,  per 
employee,  is  4,000  francs,  whereas  on  the  other  French  lines  it 
is  5,100  to  6,200  francs. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  effectual  remedy  will  be  invented 
for  this  state  of  affairs;  for  the  budget  reporters,  instead  of 
burking  to  the  management  to  cure  the  situation,  place  all  their 
trust  in  the  men,  who  have,  during  the  past  years,  manifested 
such  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  higher  wages  and  less  work. 

Commercial  undertakings  managed  by  the  state  constantly 
evade  parliamentary'  control.  The  financial  law  of  July  13,  1911, 
ruled  that  a  financial  controller  should  be  appointed  for  state 
railroads. 

Hut  the  management  protested  against  such  a  measure,  and 


the  Budget  Commission  reporter  appealed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  "for  careful  control  of  accounts,  and  liberty  for  the  rail- 
roads to  break  away  from  hampering  tutelage." 

And,  indeed,  the  railroad  boards  have  already  made  good  use 
of  such  freedom  "without  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  a  decree, 
they  have  made  numerous  purchases  of  land,  and  started  a  some- 
what considerable  number  of  undertakings."  A  portion  of  the 
300.000,000  bonds  which  were  issued  was  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  land  purchases,  and  work  commenced  before  any  decree 
appeared  or  any  credit  had  been  voted. 

The  board  of  management  of  state  railroads  is  busy  with 
extensive  projects.  Instead  of  confining  such  plans  within  the 
limits  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  they  rely  on  the  power  of 
the  state  to  issue  bonds.  On  March  12,  600,000  4  per  cent. 
500  franc  bonds  were  issued.  They  were  issued  at  503  francs 
and  the  price  realized  by  the  state  was  495.  There  had  been 
some  intention  to  issue  a  new  lot  of  200,000  bonds,  but  in  the 
face  of  this  result  of  the  first  issue  it  seemed  too  risky  to  make 
such  an  attempt. 

Issuing  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  par  was  equivalent  to  marking 
the  3  per  cent,  rente  down  to  75  francs,  except  that  the  state 
bonds  (rente),  being  free  from  tax.  to  which,  on  the  contrary, 
the  railroad  bonds  are  subject,  and  the  said  tax  amounting  to 
12.50  per  cent,  the  rate  of  the  parity  was  in  reality  lowered  t« 
87.50.  It  fell  actually  to  90  and  the  minister  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  raise  it  again ;  he  makes  use  of  every  means  of  persuasion  and 
pressure  to  induce  the  credit  houses  and  bankers  to  purchase, 
although  it  was  he  himself  who  lowered  the  rate. 

The  results  of  the  state  purchase  of  railroads  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

The  working  of  state  railroads  is  more  costly  for  France 
than  had  even  been  foreseen  by  its  adversaries.  It  has  proved 
the  powerlcssness  of  Parliament  to  control  such  undertakings. 
It  has  set  up  a  class  of  workmen  and  employees  who  consider 
that  the  line  is  run  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  the  convenience 
of  shippers  or  travelers.  It  has  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  public 
credit  in  France. 


Bulgarian*  Railways. — Since  1878,  when  it  first  became  inde- 
pendent, railway  construction  has  steadily  gone  forward  in  Bul- 
garia. In  the  year  mentioned  only  two  lines  were  in  existence, 
from  Koutschouk  to  Varna,  built  by  Turkey  for  strategic  pur- 
poses, and  from  Armanli  to  Bcllovo,  which  links  up  Constanti- 
nople with  western  Europe.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Bulgaria 
took  up  the  financial  obligations  entered  into  by  Turkey  towards 
the  company  which  had  been  granted  the  concession  for  the 
first  line,  which  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  the  result  of  conferences  with  Austria-Hungary,  Tur- 
key and  Scrvia.  a  detailed  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  the  con- 
struction on  Bulgarian  territory  of  railways  which  should  form 
useful  links  for  international  traffic,  with  the  result  that  by  1889 
the  country  was  traversed  by  a  line  forming  part  of  the  impor- 
tant international  route  between  Paris  and  Constantinople.  In 
the  same  year  there  was  also  begun  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Sofia,  the  capital,  to  the  port  of  Varna.  This  line,  passing 
through  Tirnovo,  is  the  most  important  so  far  as  domestic  traffic 
is  concerned  On  the  completion  of  links  now  under  construc- 
tion or  projected,  the  capital  will  also  obtain  direct  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  a  second  line,  with  the  port  of  Burgas,  which 
is  already  connected  with  Constantinople,  via  Adrianople.  All 
the  Bulgarian  railways  are  single  track,  which  has  hitherto  suf- 
ficed for  the  needs  of  the  traffic,  and  they  are  also  not  designed 
for  high  speed  running  The  whole  system  is  operated  by  the 
government,  and  its  length  is  at  present  about  750  miles,  which 
will  be  increased  to  about  1.080  miles  when  the  lines  now  under 
construction  arc  finished.  The  aggregate  capital  expenditure  will 
then  have  amounted  to  a  tittle  over  $47,500,000,  and  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  record  that  most  of  the  lines  have  been  constructed  by 
Bulgarian  contractors  The  total  number  of  employees,  apart 
from  the  staff  of  the  Oriental  lines,  is  just  under  2,400. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  STEEL  INGOT  MANUFACTURE. 


The  Influence  of  Common  Defects  on  the  Quality  of  Rails 
and  Structural  Material  and  Meane  for  Correcting  Them. 

By  Bradley  Stouchton, 

Comultine  Engineer,  New  York. 


Defects  in  steel  ingots  and  castings  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  faulty  manufacture  previous  to  the  ingot  stage,  of 
faulty  manufacture  during  the  ingot  stage,  or  of  prevailing 
circumstances  which  are  not  faults  in  manufacture;  or  they 
may  result  from  a  combination  of  all  of  these  different  con- 
ditions. Any  one  of  the  recognized  defects  may  be  so  delete- 
rious as  to  unfit  otherwise  excellent  steel  for  safe  use.  The 
truth  of  this  is  being  appreciated  today  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  ever  has  been  before,  as  evidenced  by  the  discussion 
at  the  conference  between  representatives  of  railroads  and 
steel  makers  in  New  York  City  a  year  ago,  the  four  notable 
papers  on  sound  ingots  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute in  May  and  in  September  last,  the  recent  New  York 
meeting  of  prominent  railroad  engineers  and  steel  metal- 
lurgists to  listen  to  Talbot's  description  of  his  process,  the 
interesting  discussions  at  international  engineering  congresses 
during  the  past  year,  and,  finally,  the  exhaustive  report  of 
the  committee  on  Rails  and  Equipment  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Commissioners. 

The  situation,  as  it  relates  to  steel  for  rails  and  structural 
shapes,  has  been  stated  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  as  follows:  "Without  sound 
and  homogeneous  ingots  it  is  impossible  to  produce  sound 
and  homogeneous  rails."  And  the  meaning  of  "soundness"  is 
defined  by  the  committee  on  Rails  and  Equipment,  thus: 
"Sound  ingots:  Probably  the  main  end  to  be  secured  by  im- 
provements in  manufacture  is  the  production  of  sound  ingots. 
It  has  been  proved  that  sound  rails  cannot  be  made  except 
from  sound  ingots.  Defective  spots  in  the  ingot  due  to  slag, 
blowholes,  piping,  and  segregation  will  not  be  removed  in 
rolling." 

In  order  to  make  complete  the  committee's  catalog  of  de- 
fects, we  should  add  the  presence  of  combined  gases,  such 
as  nitrogen  and  carbon  monoxide.  We  should  also  divide  the 
defect  described  as  slag  into  its  two  normal  parts,  oxidized 
substances  and  sulphide  enclosures.  We  then  have  the  full 
list  of  six  ingot  defects,  which,  with  phosphorus,  comprise 
all  the  ills  to  which  forging  steel  is  ordinarily  liable,  up  to  the 
period  when  it  is  rolled  or  forged. 

Phosphorus  is  taken  care  of  by  means  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  special  microstrtictural  difficulties  to  which  steel  cast- 
ings arc  subject.  Solid  oxidized  enclosures,  entrained  sul- 
phides, blowholes,  combined  gases,  pipes  and  segregation, 
will  sufficiently  occupy  all  the  attention  wc  can  give  here. 
As  it  is  evident  from  the  discussions  to  which  wc  have  re- 
ferred, and  especially  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  that  the 
harm  done  by  these  different  defects  and  the  means  for 
their  correction  or  prevention  arc  not  generally  understood, 
this  study  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  placing  on 
record  what  information  is  already  available,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, amplifying  the  data  collected.  As  an  example  of  the 
need  of  this,  we  note  that  Talbot,  ignoring  all  ingot  defects 
except  pipes  and  blowholes,  writes  as  follows,  in  his  address 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers:  "The 
cost  of  the  aluminum  addition  is  very  small;  with  silicon  it  is 
considerable,  and  with  fcrro-titanium  it  is  large,  to  obtain  the 

same  result  All  these  de-oxidizcrs  have  the  same 

effect,  when  used  in  the  necessary  varying  quantities  to  pro- 
duce this." 

We  propose  to  show  that  the  prevention  of  blowholes  is 


not  the  only  purpose  of  adding  aluminum,  silicon,  ferro- 
titanium,  and  other  "physics"  or  "cleansers,"  that  widely- 
different  effects  are  produced  by  them  severally,  and  that 
their  relative  effectiveness  in  each  respect  also  varies  greatly. 

SLAC  ENCLOSURES. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  slag  enclosures  shows  that  they 
originate  cither  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  oxidation  of 
iron  and  its  constituents  during  the  process  of  conversion 
into  steel.  Zieglcr  suggests  that  the  oxides  may  be  soluble 
in  the  liquid  steel,  but  this  view  is  not  favored  by  Hcyn  and 
Rosenhain*,  who  have  considered  it  at  length.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  oxides  of  iron,  silicon,  manganese,  alum- 
inum, phosphorus,  and  calcium  are  in  the  liquid  bath  in  the 
form  of  emulsified  particles  which  will  be  held  in  suspension 
for  a  long  time  unless  coagulated  and  removed  by  gravity. 
A  hindrance  to  their  elimination  by  natural  means  is  the  ex. 
istence  of  a  strong  surface  tension  between  the  liquid  steel 
and  the  solid  oxide  enclosures.  That  gravity  tends  tD  remove 
them  is  indicated  by  their  presence  in  greater  proportion  at 
the  top  of  ingots  than  elsewhere.  This  distribution  seems 
indeed  to  argue  against  the  solubility  theory  without,  how- 
ever, being  entirely  conclusive.  Perhaps  the  oxide  of  iron  at 
least  may  be  soluble,  and  the  other  oxides,  which  originate 
chiefly  because  silicon,  manganese,  aluminum,  etc..  is  added  to 
decompose  iron  oxide,  are  themselves  entangled  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  escape.  It  is  the  generally-accepted  opinion, 
based  on  chemical  analysis  and  other  data  which  are  sum- 
marized by  Hihbard*,  that  most  of  the  stag  enclosures  arise 
during  the  recarburi/ing  of  the  steel.  That  some  arise  at 
other  times  is  indicated  by  the  occasional  presence  of  calcium 
oxide. 

The  prevalence  of  slag  enclosures  is  much  more  universal 
than  is  usually  supposed,  and  all  authorities  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject,  seem  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  such  inclusions  for  granted.  The  presidents  of 
the  two  largest  rail  producing  companies  in  America  include 
this  defect  as  among  "unavoidable  contingencies  of  manu- 
facture," and  the  president  of  the  third  largest  producer  gives 
a  list  of  physical  defects,  including:  "Pipe,  abnormal  slag 
inclusion,  etc."  (The  italic*  are  mine.)  Acid  steel  seems  to 
be  less  liable  to  the  defect  than  basic  steel,  but  even  electric 
steel  is  adversely  affected,  according  to  Arnou,  Cirod  and 
others.  In  short,  slag  inclusion  is  an  impurity  which  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  all  steel  which  has  been  purified  by 
oxidation,  and  especially  in  all  steel  which  has  been  rccarbu- 
rized. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  Krcutzpointer  called  attention  to 
the  bad  effect  of  slag  enclosures  on  the  resistance  of  steel  to 
"fatigue,"  while  the  investigations  of  Rosenhain,  Hcyn,  Wed- 
ding and  Law.  and  those  of  Howorth,  Bannister.  Oberhoffcr. 
Job.  Primrose,  Fay,  Matweieff,  Wickhorst.  Dudley,  Packer, 
Massclnn  and  Mars,  prove  beyond  question  the  dangerous  in- 
fluence of  these  foreign  bodies,  not  only  in  causing  steel  to  be 
frequently  brittle  and  unreliable,  but  more  especially  in  cre- 
ating microscopic  fissures  and  flaws  (generally  in  the  interior 
of  the  steel)  which  continuously  develop  under  the  strains  of 
service  and  often  cause  the  sudden  rupture  of  steel  which 
withstood  a  severe  test  for  acceptance.  This  ill  effect  of  the 
foreign  oxides  is  dependent  not  so  much  on  their  size  or 
amount,  as  on  their  mode  of  occurrence  between  the  pcarlitc 
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crystals  of  the  steel,  where  they  lessen  the  toughness  of  hypo- 
eutectic  steel  by  interfering  with  the  intcrcrystalline  fcrrite 
upon  which  this  toughness  so  largely  depends,  and  where  they 
increase  the  fragility  of  hyper-cutectic  steel  due  to  the  inter- 
crystalline  cementile.  This  mode  of  occurrence  is  probably 
the  reason  why  slag  enclosures  are  more  dangerous  to  steel 
containing  from  about  0.50  to  075  per  cent,  and  more  of  car- 
bon (rail  steel,  spring  steel,  etc.),  because  the  ferrite  envelope 
in  these  steels  is  so  thin  that  a  slag  enclosure  may  entirely 
break  up  its  continuity.  In  steel  of  lower  carbon,  the  slag 
bodies  may  be  wholly  enclosed  in  ferrite  grains  which  will 
therefore  act  to  some  extent  as  a  cushion  to  their  brittleness. 
When  it  becomes  generally  recognized  that  the  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  the  slag,  rather  than  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
amount  of  slag,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  "slag-fracture,"  and 
when  engineers  have  learned  to  know  the  effect  of  slag  in 
causing  "seams,"  "streaks,"  and  "laminations,"  we  shall  have  a 
great  deal  more  data  on  the  ill  effects  of  this  impurity. 
James  E.  Howard,  engineer-physicist  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, writes  as  follows,  after  referring  to  stresses  which  rails 
must  bear  in  service: 

To  meet  these  condition*  the  metal  o(  the  rail  should  he  structurally 
sound,  but  to  attain  structural  soundnct,),  and  uniformity  in  the  finished 
nil  certain  conditions  must  prevail  in  the  ingot  and  during  the  reductions 
in  the  rail  mill.  Chief  aiming  tbe*e  is  the  elimination  of  slag  inclusions 
In  the  ingot,  which,  starting  in  a  globular  form,  become  acicular  in  the  rail 
and  oriented  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Mr.  Howard  and  other  engineers  have  also  laid  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  observation  that  interior  fissures  are  more  li- 
able to  develop  in  chemically  hard  steel  than  in  softer  steel, 
and  are  oftener  met  with  in  open  hearth  steel  (basic)  than  in 
Bessemer  steel  (acid).  The  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Commissioners  assign  as  one  cause  of  broken  rails: 
"Internal  transverse  fissures  which  develop  without  outside 
evidence  until  the  final  break  occurs".  .  .  .  "The  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  rail  failure." 

Engineers  Cushing  and  Young,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
assign  the  presence  of  entrained  slag  in  19  defective  open 
hearth  rails  which  showed  these  transverse  fissures,  as  the 
"principal"  and  "fundamental"  cause  of  the  defect,  and  Dr. 
Dudley,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  is  a  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  necessity  for  eliminating  slag  as  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  obtaining  good  rail  and  structural  steel.  The  engi- 
neers of  the  Harriman  Lines,  whose  reports  on  rails  are  among 
the  most  thorough  and  authoritative  available,  class  slag  seams 
with  pipes,  as  follows: 

AH  rails  are  classed  as  "piped"  which  show  in  the  fracture  a  seam  or 
lamination;  while  this  may  not  always  be  due  to  pipe,  but  may  be  due  to 
slag  or  gas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ingot,  the  effect  It  the  same. 

And  W.  H.  Wickhorst  writes  as  follows: 

The  split  head  failure  consists  of  an  internal  crack  in  the  interior  of 
the  bead  running  lengthwise  of  the  rail  anywhere  from  a  foot  or  two 
to  several  yards  In  length.  This  type  of  failure  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  metal  showing  considerable  internal  segregation  of  carbon  and  phos- 
phorus, attended  more  or  less  with  laminations  and  slag  teams. 

Many  rail  and  structural  steel  failures  have  been  traced  di- 
rectly to  defective  metal  due  to  slag  scams,  and  many  other 
failures,  to  metal  showing  streaks,  seams,  and  laminations. 
J.  E.  Howard  says :  "An  overwhelming  majority  of  rail  fail- 
ures is  reported  as  due  to  base  fractures — fractures  which  dis- 
close the  presence  of  streaks  and  scams  in  the  steel."  One  en- 
gineer ascribes  this  type  of  defect  to  rolling  rails  at  too  low  a 


temperature,  but  let  us  hope  that  this  opinion  will  not  cause  an 
increase  of  the  already  dangerously  high  rolling  temperature, 
especially  as  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  rather  to  indicate 
slag  seams  as  the  cause  of  these  laminations — if  not  directly, 
then  partly  by  direct  influence  and  partly  by  the  effect  of  red- 
shortness  which  slag  enclosures  produce.  Hibbard  thinks  that 
the  hot-shortness  caused  by  slag  enclosures  is  even  greater 
than  the  cold-shortness  so  produced,  while  Stead.  Campbell, 
Rosenhain,  and  others  have  shown  that  these  foreign  bodies 
also  have  the  bad  effect  of  hindering  the  refining  of  steel  by 
annealing.  Heyn  has  shown  that  enclosures  of  A  1,0,  in  mild 
steel,  due  to  deoxidation  by  means  of  aluminum,  can  produce 
extraordinary  red-shortness,  and  I  have  traced  the  failure  of 
a  high-carbon,  heat-treated  steel  to  the  same  cause,  the  alumina 
in  this  case  being  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  web,  or  thin 
cloud,  made  of  microscopic  specks,  through  which  the  fracture 
extended. 

The  commonest  oxide  enclosure  is  the  silicate  of  man- 
ganese, and  this  seems  to  be  often  combined  with  the  sulphide 
of  manganese  in  a  sort  of  double  compound.  Besides  these 
bodies,  the  silicate  of  iron,  and  more  complex  slag  compounds 
containing  silicates  of  iron, ,  manganese  and  lime,  with  alumina, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  frequently  occur.  Finally,  the  simple 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  silicon,  aluminum  and  other  elements 
occur  separately,  or  combined  together  in  various  combinations 
which  have  been  analyzed.  Several  such  analyses  are  given  in 
Table  I,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  represent  anything  more 
'than  the  composite  analysis  of  several  different  enclosures  occur- 
ring in  the  same  steel,  because  all  the  bodies  are  usually  dis- 
tributed in  such  minute  panicles  that  chemical  analysis  of  any 
one  of  them  would  be  impossible.  Indeed,  they  vary  all  the 
way  from  specks  scarcely  visible  under  the  microscope  to  pieces 
easily  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Methods  have  recently 
been  studied,  however,  for  testing  some  of  the  commonest  en- 
closures under  the  microscope,  in  order  to  identify  them,  as  to 
whether  they  may  be  oxides  or  silicates  of  iron  or  manganese, 
etc.  A  very  important  property  of  these  oxide  enclosures  is  their 
melting-point  in  relation  to  the  melting-point  of  steel,  because, 
if  the  enclosures  become  solid  before  the  steel  is  frozen,  they 
will  not  only  fail  to  coalesce  into  larger  globules  which  more 
readily  escape  from  the  bath,  but  also  they  are  not  wet  by  the 
liquid  steel,  and  the  consequent  strong  surface  tension  makes 
their  upward  passage  through  the  metal  slower  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Since  silica  and  some  of  the  silicates,  especially  if  made 
less  fusible  by  the  presence  of  alumina,  have  a  higher  melting- 
point  than  mild  steel,  wc  can  readily  understand  why  they  often 
become  entangled  therein,  and  also  why  any  agent  which  lowers 
their  melting-point  will  greatly  assist  in  their  elimination. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  fluxing  properly  of 
titanium  oxide  on  silicates  and  other  oxides  which  is  the 
cause  of  its  well-known  effect  in  eliminating  slag  enclosures 
from  steel  ingots.  Rossi  has  shown  that  titanium  oxide, 
when  properly  proportioned,  lowers  the  melting  point  of 
silicates,  and  its  fluxing  effect  on  clays  and  other  minerals 
has  been  noted  by  many  observers.  The  effect  of  a  "cleans- 
ing" addition  of  titanium  to  steel  ingots  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photographs.  In  order  for  this  effect  to  be 
realized,  the  titanium  first  attacks  oxides  of  other  elements 
present  in  the  ingot— for  example,  protoxide  of  iron,  man- 
ganese and  carbon— and.  by  reducing  them,  deoxidizes  the 
bath  and  forms  titanium  dioxide,  TiO,.    This  dioxide  then 
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fluxes  any  oxides  or  slags  existing  in  the  metal,  assists  them 
to  coalesce  and  thus  removes  them  from  the  steel.  The  steel 
bath  should  be  left  for  at  least  three  minutes  in  Bessemer 
steel  and  eight  minutes  in  open  hearth  steel,  after  the  titan- 
ium addition,  in  order  that  this  "washing  out"  of  the  en- 
closures may  be  completed.  Between  half  a  million  and  a 
million  tons  of  steel  were  treated  in  this  way  in  America 
during  the  year  1912. 

Hibbard  proposes  another  method  of  removing  the  slag 


ures,  and.  as  such,  are  deleterious  to  the  steel.  To  deliberate- 
ly increase  the  amount  of  this  "sonini-forming"  body  would 
seem  to  be  working  in  the  wrong  direction,  unless  the  results 
arc  more  efficacious  than  Hibbard  describes  them  to  be. 


Top  of  Head  of  Open  Hearth  Rail.  Web  of  Open  Hearth  Rail. 

Photomicrograph*  of  Slag  Inclusions  in  "Uncleansed"  Steel. 

enclosures,  but  describes  the  results  as  only  "tolerable."  This 
method  is  to  precipitate  and  coalesce  the  solid  bodies — Hib- 
bard calls  them  "sonims" — by  means  of  a  sufficiently  large 
manganese  addition,  and  then  allow  time  for  them  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  Agitation,  "working  out,"  "shaking  down,"  and 
similar  practices  aid  this  removal,  he  says.    Furthermore,  he 


Top  of  Head  of  Open  Hearth  Rait.  Web  of  Open  Hearth  Rail. 

Photomicrographs  of  Steel  "Cleansed"  with  Titanium. 

Likewise,  the  addition  of  aluminum  for  recarburizing  is 
seen  to  be  dangerous  practice,  because  aluminum  not  only 
forms  a  deleterious  enclosure  by  itself,  but  it  increases  the 
viscosity  of  other  solid  enclosures  and  thus  hinders  or  pre- 
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and 


finds  that  sonims  are  removed  better  if  the  steel  is  re- 
carburized  in  the  furnace,  than  if  it  is  recarburized  in  the 
ladle.  While  the  fluxing  effect  of  manganese  oxide  on  silica 
and  silicates  is  undoubted,  nevertheless  all  our  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  manganese  oxide,  manganese  silicate,  and 
manganese  sulphide,  are  the  commonest  of  the  solid  enclos- 
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Photomicrograph*  of  Alumina  In  Forged  Steel. 
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vents  their  coalescence  and  removal,  beside*  making  the 
"sonims"  freeze  more  quickly  and  thus  increasing  their  sur- 
face tension  against  the  liquid  bath.  To  add  aluminum  in  the 
ladle  is  worse  than  adding  it  in  the  furnace,  and  its  addition 
in  the  ingot  may  be  followed  by  grave  consequences.  De- 
oxidation  by  aluminum  in  ingots  is  a  practice  which  can  only 
be  required  when  the  previous  manufacture  of  the  steel  was 
improperly  or  neglectfully  performed;  such  addition  is  wrong 
and  is  now  forbidden  by  specifications  of  several  large  con- 

SULPHIDE  ENCLOSURES. 

Sulphides  entrained  in  steel  ingots  or  castings  produce  an 
effect  like  in  kind  to  that  already  discussed  under  the  head 
of  oxide  enclosures.  The  sulphide  inclusions  are,  however, 
more  difficult  to  remove  from  the  finished  steel,  but  their  ill 
effects  arc  easier  to  mitigate.  Manganese  sulphide  is  much 
less  injurious  to  both  the  hot — and  the  cold — properties  of 
steel  than  is  iron  sulphide,  so  that  the  addition  of  sufficient 
manganese  to  liquid  steel  will  lessen  the  evil,  and  will  also, 
to  a  limited  degree,  bodily  remove  some  of  the  entrained 
sulphide  if  the  bath  is  left  in  a  quiescent  state  for  a  short 
space  of  time.  The  compound  so  formed  is  the  sulphide  of 
manganese,  MnS,  and  also,  according  to  the  recent  research 
of  Roehl,  a  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  manganese,  Fe,Mn,S,. 
Both  the  sulphide  of  manganese  and  the  double  sulphide 
freeze  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  iron-sulphur 
eutectic,  so  that  the  addition  of  manganese  also  moderates 
the  segregation.  Nevertheless,  manganese  sulphide  itself 
segregates  to  some  extent,  and  forms  globules  which,  while 
reckoned  as  a  lesser  evil  than  iron  sulphide,  is  still  an  evil. 
It  makes  steel  somewhat  red-short,  has  been  known  to  cause 
serious  failures  and  to  initiate  fissures  and  cracks,  and  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  corrosion  of  steel  by  producing  local  dif- 
ferences of  electric  potential.  The  basic  processes  of  steel 
manufacture  have  been  the  greatest  remedy  for  sulphide  evils 
by  removing  sulphur  almost  to  harmless  traces.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  however,  that  the  resulting  basic  steel  be 
thoroughly  deoxidized  and  quieted,  in  order  to  limit  the 
segregation  and  thus  keep  the  sulphide  down  to  moderate 
proportions  ;it  all  parts  of  the  steel  ingot,  especially  as  Stead 
has  recently  shown  that  sulphide  of  manganese  is  a  special 
danger  to  steel  which  has  not  been  deoxidized,  because  it 
prevents  the  perfect  welding  of  blowholes  which  would  other- 
wise be  entirely  eliminated. 

BLOWHOLE  IHEVENTIOK. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  blow- 
holes seems  scarcely  warranted  here,  since  it  is  now  well 
established  that  blowholes  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  a 
thorough  deoxidation  of  steel  by  means  of  aluminum  or 
titanium.  Stead  says  that  these  two  metals  not  only  prevent 
blowholes,  but  also  absolutely  prevent  the  evolution  of  gas. 
Vanadium  and  silicon  likewise  react  effectively  in  these  re- 
spects, and  manganese  and  carbon,  by  deoxidizing  the  metal, 
greatly  lessen  the  tendency  to  form  blowholes.  The  gases 
ordinarily  found  in  blowholes  are:  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  hydro-carbons.  To  pre- 
vent these  gases  forming  blowholes,  we  must  cither  eliminate 
them  from  the  steel  entirely  and  also  eliminate  the  agents 
which  form  them  anew,  or  else  we  must  partially  eliminate 
and  partially  cause  to  dissolve  by  increasing  the  solvent 
power  of  the  steel  for  them.  Iron  oxide  is  the  agent  which 
chiefly  forms  blowhole  gases  anew,  because  this  compound 
reacts  with  carbon  when  the  temperature  falls,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  metal  is  so  viscous  that  the  gas  bubbles  can- 
not escape  from  it.  When  the  oxides  of  carbon  begin  to  pass 
off,  they  carry  with  them  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  which  might 
Otherwise  have  remained  dissolved  in  the  steel  without  pro- 
ducing a  blowhole-  Thus  the  complete  elimination  of  iron 
oxide  is  the  secret  of  blowhole  prevention.  Doubtless  this 
is  what  Talbot  intends  by  his  statement  that  aluminum,  sili- 


con and  ferro-titanium  all  have  the  same  effect  when  used 
in  the  necessary  varying  quantities.  However,  aluminum  and 
titanium  arc  admittedly  more  powerful  in  proportion  than  sili- 
con, and  the  latter  element  has  the  disadvantage,  when  used 
in  connection  with  a  basic  process,  that  the  first  ingots  may 
be  quite  free  from  blowholes,  while  the  later  ones  may  be 
porous  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  silicon  in  the 
interval,  by  the  basic  slag. 

If  steel  is  so  thoroughly  deoxidized  that  no  blowholes  form, 
the  volume  of  the  pipe  will  be  correspondingly  increased, 
and,  conversely,  if  we  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  blowholes 
to  form,  the  pipe  may  be  almost  entirely  avoided.  For  this 
reason,  many  manufacturers  desire  a  small  number  of  blow- 
holes to  form,  so  that  a  deep  pipe  will  not  necessitate  a 
heavy  discard  from  the  ingot.  This  practice  is  open  to 
certain  difficulties  and  dangers,  because  the  resulting  blow- 
holes arc  not  always  welded  up  in  the  subsequent  rolling  or 
forging  of  the  steel.  It  is  well  known  that  a  slight  difference 
of  temperature  of  the  steel  when  cast,  the  spattering  of 
steel  against  the  sides  of  the  ingot-mold  during  teeming,  a 
slight  over-oxidation  of  the  steel  during  conversion,  or  error 
in  adjusting  the  recarburizer,  may  upset  the  calculations  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an  excessive  number  of  blow- 
holes, or  bring  the  blowholes  so  near  to  the  skin  of  the  ingot 
that  they  will  form  "fish  tails"  on  the  rolled  piece,  or  will 
become  oxidized  so  as,  at  the  best,  to  weld  up  only  in  small 
degree.  And,  even  if  the  blowholes  are  all  well  below  the 
surface,  the  presence  of  manganese  sulphide  may  prevent 
complete  welding,  as  already  noted,  and  thus  may  render  the 
steel  doubly  liable  to  corrosion. 

CASES  IN  STEEL. 

The  same  gases  found  in  blowholes  are  also  found  oc- 
cluded in  the  steel,  or  combined  with  it,  where  they  reduce 
both  the  strength  and  ductility.  This  is  specially  true  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  oxygen,  although  whether 
this  latter  element  produces  its  ill  effects  in  all  its  different 
forms, — i.  c..  as  solid  oxide  enclosures,  as  occluded  gas,  and 
as  oxides  of  carbon, — or  only  in  the  first  form,  is  not  yet 
known,  because  chemical  analysis  has  not  kept  pace  with 
practice  so  as  to  enable  us  to  differentiate  between  the  dif- 
ferent combinations.  Titanium  and  vanadium  both  seem 
able  to  get  rid  of  it  in  both  of  its  gaseous  forms,  and  the 
same  result  is  obtained  by  a  super-refining  in  an  electric 
furnace.  Hydrogen  is  still  an  unconqucrcd  impurity;  it  may 
be  removed  by  repeated  heatings  in  vacuo,  but  docs  not  seem 
to  be  effected  by  the  usual  remedies  applied  during  the  ingot-stage 
of  steel  manufacture,  further  than  that  silicon,  aluminum  and 
titanium  cause  it  to  remain  dissolved  in  the  stcct  instead  of 
forming  a  blowhole.  Nitrogen  is  removed  in  large  part  by 
titanium,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  this  inert  element 
than  any  other  known  substance.  Vanadium,  too,  perhaps, 
causes  a  partial  elimination  of  this  gas,  whose  effect  on  the 
steel  is  embrittling  and  harmful. 

PIPES. 

Titanium,  vanadium,  aluminum,  silicon,  and  any  other  ele 
ment  which  decreases  blowholes,  will  increase  the  volume 
and  depth  of  pipe.  It  is  therefore  often  stated  as  an  axiom 
that  the  purer  the  steel  the  larger  will  be  the  pipe,  and  many 
engineers  prefer  to  see  the  pipe  comparatively  large,  with 
the  implied  assurance  that  all  the  impurities  are  located  in 
one  part  of  the  ingot  and  that  this  part  can  be  cropped  off. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  we  consider  not  only  the 
volume  of  the  pipe,  but  also  the  depth  to  which  it  extends. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may  have  a  large  pipe  which  is  located  at 
a  high  point  in  the  ingot  as  shown  at  the  left,  or  we  may  have 
a  pipe  which  is  no  larger,  but  which  extends  to  a  greater 
depth  as  shown  at  the  right  The  deep  pipe  is  correspondingly 
dangerous  because  it  requires  so  much  more  steel  to  be  cut 
off  before  it  will  be  eliminated  and  because  it  will  not  be  so 
easily  noticed  in  cropping  and  may  thus  remain  as  a  perma- 
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nent  defect  in  the  steel.  Aluminum  and  silicon  have  a  special 
influence  in  increasing  the  deptli  of  piping,  on  account  of 
their  causing  the  steel  to  pass  quickly  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  while  titanium  and  vanadium  tend  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  solidification  and  thus  decrease  the  depth  of 
the  pipe  in  relation  to  its  volume.  Aluminum  has  a  further 
ill-effect  on  the  depth  of  the  pipe,  in  that,  if  added  in  too 
large  proportions,  it  segregates  and  may  produce  a  pipe  ex- 
tending even  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  ingot.  In  recent 
years  many  railroads  have  paid  a  bonus  on  rails  in  order  to 
secure  greater  safety  by  having  the  upper  20  per  cent,  of  the 
ingot  discarded,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  both  the  pipe  and  the 
worst  of  the  segregation,  but  even  then  failures  occur  from 
unsound  steel.  Other  roads  have  refused  to  pay  the  bonus 
on  the  ground  that  the  price  asked  was  disproportionate  to 
the  additional  cost  of  manufacture  and  that  a  proper  inspec- 
tion would  insure  cropping  of  the  ingot  until  all  the  defective 
metal  was  removed. 

Getting  rid  of  the  pipe  by  "centrifugal  casting"  and  by 
"liquid  compression  of  the  ingot"  have  been  tried  in  various 
works,  and  the  latter  practice  is  in  vogue  on  a  large  scale, 


Two  Type*  of  Plpoa  In  Ingota. 

particularly  for  ordnance  steel,  both  in  Europe  and  America 
This  "liquid  compression"  is  too  slow  and  too  costiy  of  in- 
stallation for  use  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  steel 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  structural  steel  and  railroad  steels, 
but  much  interest  has  been  shown  recently  in  processes  for 
the  production  of  "pipcless  ingots,"  and  three  new  devices 
have  been  made  public:  heating  the  top  of  the  ingot,  by  Sir 
Robert  Hadfield;  semi-liquid  compression  in  a  rolling  mill, 
by  P.  fl.  Dudley  and  Benjamin  Talbot,  and  heating  and  stir- 
ring by  thermit,  by  Dr.  Goldschmidt.  The  procedure  in  all 
these  processes  should  be,  and  is,  to  concentrate  all  the  im- 
purities in  the  pipe  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  to  eliminate 
this  pipe  by  one  of  the  devices  mentioned. 

SEGREGATION. 

This  subject  is  also  too  well  known  to  require  extended 
discussion  here.  That  segregation  is  an  evil  in  boiler  plates 
and  pipes,  and  all  material  which  is  subjected  to  corrosion, 
as  well  as  in  rails  and  structural  steel,  wire,  and  castings, 
and  in  00  per  cent,  of  all  other  steel  made,  is  no  longer 


doubted  by  any  one.  It  is  also  an  evil  met  with  more  often 
now-a-days,  when  the  open  hearth  process,  with  its  larger 
size  of  ingots,  is  predominant,  than  when  ingots  were  much 
smaller  in  section.  The  most  beneficial  remedy  for  segrega- 
tion is  to  deoxidize  and  quiet  the  steel,  and  researches  have 
proved  that  aluminum  and  titanium  are  especially  effective 
in  this  respect.  Manganese  and  silicon  themselves  segregate 
and  therefore  arc  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  remedy.  Vana- 
dium is  quieting  to  steel,  and,  for  this  reason,  is  probably  a 
preventive  of  segregation. 


COMPARATIVE   INFXLLSCt   Of   DIFFLUENT  "OMUUtCTMt   AGENTS  ON 
INliOT  DEFECTS. 

In  Table  II,  I  have  given  a  summary  statement  of  the  dif- 
ferent ingot  defects  that  have  been  discussed  and  the  relative 
effectiveness  in  preventing  or  remedying  each  one,  of  alum 
imim,  silicon,  manganese,  titanium  and  vanadium.  This  table, 
brings  out  very  strongly  the  variation  that  exists  in  these 
different  "corrective  agents"  or  "physics."  The  role  of  man- 
ganese is  shown  up  with  especial  clearness,  and  many  will  be 
surprised  to  sec  how  much  evil  has  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
influence  of  manganese  in  counteracting  the  bad  effect  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen.  With  the  new  agents  which  take  care 
of  oxygen  even  better  than  manganese  can,  it  is  possible  that 
manganese  might  be  relegated  to  the  side-tines  if  it  were  not 
for  the  necessity  of  remedying  the  effect  of  sulphur,  especially 
in  view  of  the  ill  effect  of  manganese  in  increasing  brittleness 
and  liability  to  corrosion. 
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The  first  problem  at  the  terminal  is  the  organization  of  a  sys- 
tem of  records  that  will  in  no  way  delay  the  car  in  its  movement, 
but  will  convey  the  necessary  information  to  the  end  of  a  check, 
so  that  the  agent  can  instruct  for,  and  later  establish  delivery. 
The  agent  must  be  held  to  responsibility  for  the  conveyance  of 
all  necessary  information  to  the  yard  master  and  his  subordinates, 
with  one  object  in  view— the  continuation  of  service  to  the  end 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  railroad's  obligation  for  transportation. 

In  road  service,  there  is  a  complete  system  of  reporting.  In 
terminal  service  the  system  of  reporting  is  incomplete,  and  as  a 
rule  the  reports  arc  made  to,  or  through  the  road  official.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
book  at  terminals,  in  which  arc  entered  each  and  every  day  i 
car  received  for  local  delivery,  and  every  car  received  with  the 
privilege  of  distribution,  or  reconsignmcm,  or  reshipment.  with 
the  proper  checking  and  reporting,  that  if  salaries  are  established 
to  the  end  of  the  employment  of  intelligent  car  service  clerks 
and  delivery  clerks,  an  ever-present  supervision  can  be  main- 
tained over  the  movement  of  the  car.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  system  could  not  be  established  where  every  car  in  through 
service,  handled  in  the  terminal,  and  every  car  handled  through 
divisional  points,  could  be  recorded  and  checked,  so  that  any  car 
delayed  beyond  24  hours  will  be  reported  delayed,  with  an  addi- 
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tional  report  of  alt  cars  delayed  beyond  48  hours,  «o  be  made 
to  the  central  offices. 

A  proper  check  of  cars  materially  reduces  the  expense  of  the 
switching  service  Engine  delay  amounting  to  30  minutes  a  day 
justifies  a  sixty  dollar  clerk  to  make  the  necessary  check  and 
convey  necessary  information.  As  the  delivery  clerks  can  not  be 
constantly  supervised,  it  is  necessary,  to  the  end  of  conservation 
of  switching  expense,  to  employ  intelligent  clerks  and  pay  them 
a  proper  salary. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  understanding  of  terminal  necessities,  and  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country  we  find  terminals  in  charge  of  a 
general  agent,  or  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  terminals,  they 
having  authority  over  the  entire  terminal.  But  we  do  not  find 
a  uniform  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  improved  service 
through  demurrage  rules.  The  railroads  fail  to  understand  the 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  in  improved  service  by  the  con- 
structive placement  of  cars.  It  is  the  pressure  on  the  car  already 
placed,  to  the  end  of  that  car's  unloading,  that  results  in  con- 
tinuous movement.  The  railroads  are  badly  handicapped  because 
consignees  are  protected  by  present  laws,  and  by  officials  in  many 
states,  in  their  insistence  that  all  the  obligation  for  service  is 
with  the  railroad.  A  car  moves  on  a  private  siding  just  as  well 
as  it  moves  in  the  terminal  or  on  the  main  line,  and  the  car 
cannot  move  properly  on  the  siding  unless  the  siding  is  properly 
organised ;  unless  the  consignee  has  prepared  his  siding  with 
roadways,  runways,  warehouses,  etc.,  to  unload  the  car  within 
the  time  proper  for  its  unloading.  Consignees  should  not  be 
protected  in  their  demands  for  supplementary  service  that  was 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  contract;  they  should  realize 
that  unless  a  car  can  be  immediately  placed,  there  must  be  one 
or  two  additional  switches,  and  that  the  general  public  bears  the 
expense  of  those  additional  switches.  A  business  that  increases 
its  output  20,  40.  50  or  100  per  cent,  without  an  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading,  is  adding  a  burden  to  service; 
a  burden  that  should  be  accepted  by  themselves,  and  if  accepted 
by  themselves  would  result  in  benefits  to  themselves.  The  old 
idea  that  because  of  the  volume  of  business  being  of  importance 
to  the  railroad,  the  railroad  should  perform  additional  and  un- 
warranted service,  should  be  exploded. 

It  seems  as  if  rebating  has  been  eliminated,  excepting  in  the 
shape  of  unwarranted  and  supplementary  additional  service;  it 
should  be  as  well  eliminated  in  additional  service  as  in  repayment 
of  moneys.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  later 
rulings,  has  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  certain  conditions  sur- 
rounding terminal  service  that  is  most  gratifying.  Witness  the 
decision  in  the  Detroit  rcconsigning  case.  Witness  the  decision 
in  the  California  case.  Witness  the  decision  which  applied  purely 
to  the  interchange  of  cars  between  railroads,  in  which  a  railroad 
is  obliged  to  perform  its  service  in  accord  with  the  contract,  mak- 
ing deliveries  to  connecting  lines  even  where  the  connecting  line 
fails  in  an  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  ownership  in  the  car, 
and  notifying  the  railroads  that  they  must  formulate  some  rute 
or  regulation  to  the  end  of  re-taking  their  cars. 

Many  terminal  engines  are  delayed  from  two  to  six  hours  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  connecting  line  to  so  arrange  that 
when  the  delivering  line  runs  through  the  connection  with  a 
view  to  placement  of  cars  on  the  tracks  of  the  receiving  line, 
there  are  no  tracks  on  the  receiving  line  on  which  the  cars 
can  he  immediately  placed. 

A  prolific  source  of  ear  delay,  is  the  method  of  commission 
men  handling  perishable  freights,  who  assume  the  right  to  with- 
hold cars  from  the  market,  always  provided  the  car  is  held  on  a 
rising  market,  there  being  authentic  cases  of  delays  of  10.  20.  30, 
40  and  50  days.  If  the  shipper  were  relieved  from  responsibility 
excepting  for  the  gathering,  draying  and  loading,  and  if  the  con- 
signee were  held  to  responsibility  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
freight  charges,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  that  the  railroad 
should  be  held  to  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  the  lading  for 
whomever  it  might  ennrern,  the  result  would  be  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  the  benefit  of  the  health  of 


the  general  public,  and  it  would  conserve  the  interest  of  the 
shipper — because  his  consignments  would  be  sold  while  they  were 
still  marketable. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading,  when  the  railroad  transported 
a  car  from  station  A  to  station  B,  if  the  freight  was  not  immedi- 
ately unloaded  from  the  car  by  the  consignee,  the  railroad  un- 
loaded it  on  the  ground  and  throw  a  tarpaulin  over  it  and  took 
the  car  for  the  service  for  which  it  was  built.  That  was  the 
old  Drayagc  or  Cartage  law.  The  contract  was  clean-cut.  The 
railroad  was  protected  in  confining  itself  to  transportation.  Later, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  the  railroad  officers  of  30  or  40  years 
ago,  special  privileges  were  granted  to  consignees,  and  among  the 
special  privileges  it  was  conceded  that  the  consignee  could  hold 
the  car  for  his  convenient  unloading.  In  1888,  the  conditions 
were  so  disastrous  to  everybody  that  the  railroads,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  introduced  demurrage. 

A  survey  of  the  present  situation  is  encouraging.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  understanding  of  the  patrons 
of  the  railroads  of  their  own  necessities  for  service,  together  with 
a  gradual  understanding  that  the  service  to  them  individually  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  organization. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  gradually  attaining 
to  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  terminal  evils,  and  many  of 
the  present  evils  will  be  eradicated.  The  practice  of  reconsigning. 
distributing  and  billing  of  cars  for  a  market  are  present  neces- 
sities in  order  to  properly  conduct  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  the  time  allowances  and  the  privileges  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  needs  of  business.  The  great  difficulty  in  administration 
is  in  determining  what  should  be  allowed,  and  what  is  an 
unnecessary  allowance.  Supplementary  service  can  never  be  per- 
formed at  no  expense.  No  conveyance  of  property  rights  can 
be  made  without  an  equivalent.  And  the  courts  have  invariably 
maintained,  in  giving  consideration  to  transportation  obligations, 
that  individual  convenience  is  subservient  to  the  public  good. 

As  the  demurrage  charge  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for 
breach  of  contract,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  police  law,  and, 
consequently,  consideration  should  be  given  to  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances under  untoward  conditions.  In  regard  to  the  aver- 
age rule,  I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  a  step  backward. 
That  is  a  rule  that  can  be,  and  is  used  to  effect  unnecessary  de- 
tention to  certain  specified  cars,  that  detention  being  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  consignee  or  consignor.  Under  the 
average  rule,  car  efficiency  is  not  maintained,  and  cars  are  abused 
by  certain  patrons  of  the  railroads  in  service,  without  com- 
pensation. The  average  rule  is  a  special  contract,  and  is  in 
contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  rendered  by  said  court  in  Opinion  215,  in  relation  to 
the  Carmack  Amendment. 


Accidents  in  England— For  the  three  months  ending  June  30. 
1912,  the  accident  record  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  in  some  important  respects  more  satisfactory  than  that  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1911.  The  number  of  fatalities  to  em- 
ployees from  accidents  other  than  train  accidents  shows  a  dimi- 
nution from  90  to  50.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  coupling  fatalities,  while  the  total  number  of  switching 
fatalities  declined  from  23  to  4,  and  there  was  a  decline  from  31 
to  II  in  the  number  of  fatalities  to  men  working  on  the  perma- 
nent way.  On  the  other  hand,  24— as  against  15— were  killed 
while  walking,  crossing  or  standing  on  the  line,  of  whom  11 
met  their  death  while  walking  to  or  from  work.  As  in  the 
corresponding  period,  no  employees  were  killed  in  accidents  to 
trains,  although  24.  as  against  18,  received  injuries.  Four  pas- 
sengers were,  however,  killed  in  one  train  accident  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1912.  compared  with  one  passenger  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1911.  Comparing  the  number  of  acci- 
dents, it  will  be  found  that  there  were  13  against  15  collisions  in 
which  passenger  trains  were  concerned,  14  freight  train  colli- 
sions, 0,  as  against  7  buffer-stop  collisions.  16  against  23  pas- 
senger-train derailments,  and  37  against  49  derailments  of  freight 
trains  or  light  engines. 
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RESULTS  OF  COMPARATIVE   FIREBOX  TESTS. 


<  of  the  Report  of  Thoee  Recently  Conducted  at  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  with  a  Brief  Reference  to 


The  complete  report  of  the  comparative  tests  of  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  and  the  radial  stay  boilers,  which  were  made  early  last 
year,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Jacobs-Shupert  United  States 
Firebox  Company,  Coatcsvillc,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  \V.  F.  If,  Goss,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  under 
whose  direction  and  supervision  they  were  conducted.  The 
program  for  the  comparative  tests  provided  for  three  series, 
designated  as  A,  B  and  C.  The  object  of  scries  A  was  to  de- 
termine the  relative  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  fireboxes 
and  the  tubes  of  the  two  boilers  under  similar  conditions  of 
operation;  scries  B  consisted  of  evaporation  tests  of  the  two 
boilers:  and  series  C  was  intended  to  determine  their  relative 


per  Hour. 


Ratio  of  Evaporation  In 


strength  under  low  water  conditions.  A  report  of  the  latter  was 
given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaicttt,  June  28,  1912,  page  1595. 

The  two  boilers,  both  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type,  were 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Goss  and  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  identical.    The  following  are  the  principal 
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In  series  A  both  the  Jacobs-Shupert  and  the  radial  stay 
boilers  wire  divided  into  two  compartments  by  an  extension  of 
the  back  tube  sheet  to  the  outside  shell.  These  compartments 
were  connected  only  through  the  medium  of  the  steam  piping,  the 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  two  boilers  con- 
nected to  a  common  steam  header.  Both  compartments  re- 
ceived heat  from  the  firebox,  but  each  was  fed  from  a  separate 
supply  of  weighed  water  and  its  output  of  steam  was  dealt  with 
as  though  it  were  a  separate  boiler.  The  location  of  the  parti- 
tion was  such  that  the  heat  transmitted  by  the  back  tube  sheet 
was  delivered  to  the  barrel  portion  of  the  boiler  and  the  evapora- 
tion from  this  portion  of  the  firebox  was  weighed  in  with  that 
of  the  tubes.  Regarding  this  Dr.  Goss  says:  "The  observed 
data  give  the  actual  weighings  of  water  fed  to  each  portion  of  the 
boiler,  and  all  items  involving  water  evaporated,  arc  deduced 
from  these  values,  being  based  upon  the  observed  results  re- 
ferred to  the  actual  surface  which  was  effective  in  bringing  about 
the  result.  The  deduced  values  covering  the  firebox  perform- 
ance have  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the  evaporation  actually 


obtained  by  the  ratio  of  the  total  firebox  surface  to  the  firebox 
surface  effective  in  producing  vaporization  in  the  firebox-end  of 
this  boiler.  The  small  increment,  which  by  this  correction  is 
added  to  the  observed  evaporation  of  the  firebox,  is  in  the  de- 
duced results,  subtracted  from  the  observed  evaporation  of  the 
barrel.  The  effect  of  this  correction  is  merely  to  credit  to  the 
firebox  and  debit  to  the  barrel  the  heat  transmitted  by  the  back 
tubesheet.  These  statements  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  both 
boilers." 

Trouble  was  experienced,  while  the  boilers  were  heating  up, 
by  the  firebox  end  beginning  to  make  steam  much  sooner  than 
the  barrel  end.  This  steam  passed  over  to  the  barrel,  where 
much  of  it  condensed.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  supply  means 
of  circulation  between  the  compartments  while  heating  up,  which 
was  done  by  connecting  two  washout  plug  holes  by  a  pipe. 
Valves  were  provided  to  stop  the  circulation  after  both  parts  of 
the  boiler  were  in  action.  In  considering  the  results  of  this 
scries,  given  further  on,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
boilers  were  not  working  under  service  conditions. 

In  series  A  nine  tests  were  made  using  oil  as  fuel  and  twelve 
using  coal.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in 
firing  the  oil  so  as  to  prevent  deposits  of  soot  on  the  heating 
surface.  On  this  account  Dr.  Goss  states  that  the  results  cannot 
be  accepted  as  constituting  a  basis  of  comparison  which  admits 
of  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  for  this  reason  no  attempt 
was  made  to  elaborate,  through  a  complete  heat  balance,  the 
computations  of  the  oil-fired  tests. 

In  the  tests  using  oil  as  fuel  the  boilers  were  so  operated  as  to 
give  an  equivalent  evaporation  of  from  20,000  to  29,000  lbs.  of 
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The  Effect  of  the  Brick  Arch  on  Evaporative  Efficiency. 

water  an  hour,  and  the  results  indicated  that  each  pound  of  oil 
produced  an  evaporation  of  15.9  lbs.  to  13.2  lbs.  of  water  in  the 
Jacobs-Shupert  boiler,  the  amount  diminishing  as  the  rate  of 
power  increased.  When  800  lbs.  of  oil  were  fired  an  hour,  the 
tests  showed  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  evaporation  as  being  due 
to  the  firebox  heating  surface;  and  with  2,200  lbs.  of  oil  an  hour, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  evaporation  was  from  the  firebox. 
When  there  was  an  equivalent  evaporation  of  40,000  lbs,  of 
water  an  hour  for  the  whole  boiler,  the  evaporation  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  was.  for  the  barrel,  647  Ibi. 
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and  for  the  firebox  49.59  lb*  The  ratio  of  heat  absorbed  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  by  the  firebox,  to  that  absorbed 
by  the  tube  heating  surface,  was  thus  7.6  to  1. 

In  the  tests  with  coal,  at  low  rates  of  power  either  boiler  gave 
an  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  of  over  10  lbs.  of 
water;  and  the  evaporation  was  normally  above  8  lbs.  of  water 
per  lb.  of  coal  for  the  entire  scries.  This  indicates  a  thermal 
efficiency  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  less  for  coal  than  for  oiL  How- 
ever, the  brick  arch  was  not  used  in  this  scries.  One  of  the  dia- 
grams shows  the  ratio  of  the  total  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  to 
that  absorbed  by  the  firebox  when  coal  was  fired.  Using  Dundon 
(long  flame)  coal  at  a  rate  of  4,341  lbs.  per  hour,  the  equivalent 
evaporation  of  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler  was  35,405  lbs.,  11,982 
lbs.  being  evaporated  by  the  firebox  and  23.423  lbs.  by  the  tubes. 
The  firebox  developed  304  horse  power,  while  the  entire  boiler 
developed  1.026  horse  power.  For  the  whole  boiler,  the  average 
rate  of  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
per  hour  was  II  77  lbs.;  for  the  lirel>ox  alone  51.92  lbs.  and  for 
the  barrel  8.43  lbs.  The  ratio  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  firebox  to 
that  absorbed  by  the  tubes  was  as  615  to  1.  The  later  tests 
with  Dundon  coat  showed  that  when  giving  an  equivalent  evap- 
oration of  20.000  lbs.  of  water  an  hour  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler 
generated  8.3  lb*,  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal.  Comparing  this 
with  14.14,  the  weight  of  steam  per  pound  of  oil  at  the  same 
rate,  indicates  that  one  pound  of  oil  is  equivalent  to  1.7  lbs.  of 
high  grade  bituminous  coal. 

Different  fuels  produced  different  results  in  the  heat  distribu- 
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lion,  and  Dr.  Goss  concludes  that  when  gi\ing  an  equivalent 
evaporation  of  JO.COO  lbs.  of  water  an  hour,  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  ahsorh«-d,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
firebox  of  a  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler,  is  for  oil  42  per  cent.,  for 
long  flame  bituminous  coal  42  per  cent.,  and  for  short  name 
bituminous  coal  35  per  cent. 

In  retaking  the  boilers  after  the  reconstruction  of  their  fire- 
boxes, preparatory  to  conducting  the  series  B  tests,  the  tubes 
were  welded  into  the  firebox  tube  sheet.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent a  tulie  sheet  failure  during  the  low  water  tests,  series  C. 

Eleven  tests  were  made  on  the  two  boilers  in  series  B  without 
a  brick  arch  and  eight  with  a  brick  arch  One  test  using  Dundon 
coal  was  run  on  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler  with  the  arch  installed, 
the  others  being  made  with  Scalp  Level  (short  flame)  coal,  The 
diagram  shows  the  equivalent  evaporation  with  and  without  a 
brick  arch. 

Throughout  the  series  the  boiler  efficiency  was  always  highest 
when  the  least  power  was  being  developed.  When  burning  1,389 
lbs.  of  dry  coal  an  hour  the  efficiency  of  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler 
was  71.86  per  cent.,  and  excluding  the  grate,  7975  per  cent.  When 
burning  6.314  lbs.  of  dry  coal  an  hour,  the  efficiencies  were  50.41 
and  5536  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the  former  case  the  boiler 
horse  power  was  443  ami  in  the  latter  1.393.  while  the  equivalent 


evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  was 
5  08  and  15.98.  The  following  table,  which  gives  figures  for  the 
Jacobs-Shupert  boiler,  indicates  the  effect  produced  by  i 
the  rate  of  working  of  a  boiler: 

Pound*  of  coal  tired  per  hour   1,389 

Thermal  units  for  each  pound  of  caul: 

Absorbed  by  walcr  in  boiler   10,687 

Lost  by  moisture  in  coal   48 

Lo»t  by  moisture  in  air   49 

Lost  by  hydrogen  in  coal   486 

Lort  by  smolccbox  Rases   1,979 

Lost  by  incomplete  combustion   78 

Lost  by  cinders  passing  up  stack   1S3 


Lost  by  cinders  passing  up 
Lost  by  combustion  in  ash 
Lost  by  radiation  and 
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3.419 

5.930 

6,314 

9,327 

7.532 

tjtt 

34 

37 

33 

53 

114 

M 
114' 

497 

2.731 

3.99? 

4.675 

851 

1,078 

i.oii 

67  1 

291 

185 

547 

881 

783 

14.654 


Total  B.  I.  u.  per  pound  of  coal   14.872    14.719  14.425 

The  report  states  that  the  brick  arch  as  a  factor  in  boiler  per- 
formance is  always  beneficial,  its  effect  depending  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  fuel.  When  the  short  flame  coal  was  used, 
the  use  of  an  arch  in  cither  boiler  increased  the  amount  of  water 
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Water  Levels  and  Steam  Pressures  During  the  Low  Water 

Tests. 

evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  06  lb,  Assuming  either  boiler  to  be 
fired  with  6,500  lbs  of  Scalp  Level  coal  an  hour,  it  would 
evaporate  7  35  lbs  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  without  an  arch 
and  7.95  lbs.  with  an  arch,  a  gain  of  8  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
arch.  With  long  flanir  coal  the  evaporation  would  be  7  7  lbs  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal  without  an  arch  and  8.7  lbs.  with  an  arch, 
a  gain  of  12  per  cent. 

During  the  progress  of  the  scries  A  and  B  of  tests.  George  L. 
Fowler  conducted  experiments  on  both  boilers  to  determine  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  flow,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  mass 
of  the  liquid  at  different  points.  For  this  purpose  the  water  legs 
of  the  boilers  were  drilled  with  15  holes.  The  principle  of  the 
operation  was  that  of  measuring  the  impact  of  the  flow  of  the 
mass  in  the  water  leg  on  the  mouth  of  a  Pitot  tube,  by  means  of 
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the  elevation  of  a  liquid  heavier  than  water  in  a  L"-tube.  The 
proportions  of  contained  water  and  steam  were  afterward  de- 
termined hy  samples  led  oft  into  a  barrel  calorimeter.  The  Pitot 
tubes  were  inserted  in  the  firebox  at  the  points  where  it  was  de- 
sired to  make  the  measurements  and  could  be  moved  through 
suitable  stuffing  boxes  so  that  the  opening  in  the  tube  could  be 
placed  in  any  desired  position.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
arc  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  arrow's  indicating  the  direction 
of  flow  of  the  currents.  Regarding  the  circulation  tests.  Dr.  Goss 
says  that  in  spite  of  the  limitations  which  must  be  placed  upon 
them,  they  are  of  great  significance,  I .ack  of  time  prevented  these 
tests  being  carried  as  far  as  it  was  desired,  but  they  indicated  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  fore  and  aft  movement  of  the  water 
and  that  only  enough  water  passes  back  to  the  water  legs  from 
the  barrel  to  replace  what  the  firebox  evaporates. 

in  the  Ir.w  water  tests,  the  water  in  the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  boiler 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  a  special  water-glass  2S'/j  in.  below 
the  level  of  the  crown  sheet  in  34  minutes  after  it  had  passed  the 
crown  sheet  level  The  test  was  ended  S3  minutes  after  the  water 
had  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  crown  sheet  and  when  it  was  40  in. 
below  it.  no  failure  having  occurred.  An  inspection  of  the  boiler 
showed  all  the  effects  of  overheating  except  that  the  firebox  was 
intact  In  the  case  of  the  radial  stay  boiler,  the  crown  sheet  failed 
\7}i  minutes  after  the  water  passed  the  crown  sheet  level  and 
when  it  was  14;/»  in  below  it. 

The  principal  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Goss  from  the  three 
series  of  tests  arc  that  the  evaporative  efficiency  is  the  same  for 
the  two  types  of  boiler;  that  in  general  their  steaming  capacity 
is  the  same  but  that  the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  may  he  forced  to  higher 
power  without  danger  of  injury  ;  and  that  the  superior  strength 
of  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler  under  low  water  conditions  permits 
it  to  endure  overheating  for  long  periods  of  time  without  failure, 
•where  the  normal  radial  stay  boiler  quickly  fails. 


REGULATION  OF  RAILWAYS.* 


Bv  W.  W.  FtXLEY. 
President.  Southern  Railwav. 

Our  railway  system  has  been  constructed  without  any  cost  to 
the  public  treasury,  except  as  to  some  of  the  earlier  lines  and  the 
land  grant  roads,  as  to  which  the  ultimate  public  benefits  in  the 
settlement  of  the  country  which  they  made  possible  were  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost.  We  think  of  the  cost  of  the  Panama  canal 
as  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  only  about  one-fortieth  of 
the  amount  of  private  capital  that  is  invested  in  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  I'nited  States  without  taking  account  of  the  large 
amounts  that  have  been  wiped  out  by  civil  war.  bankruptcies,  and 
reorganizations,  and  the  other  large  amounts  of  earnings  that 
have  been  put  into  improvements  and  betterments  and  have  not 
been  capitalized.  It  is  not  detracting  from  the  importance  of 
the  canal  to  point  out  that  an  estimate  made  by  a  distinguished 
authority  of  the  annual  requirements  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  for  additional  capital  expenditures  to  enable  them 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  for  their  service  are 
from  two  to  three  times  the  total  cost  of  the  canal ;  that  a  single 
railway  company  distinguished  for  conservative  and  able  man- 
agement has  invested  in  its  property  earnings  that  it  might  have 
distributed  to  its  stockholders  in  an  amount  approximately  suf- 
ficient to  have  built  the  canal ;  that  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
railways  would  pay  for  the  construction  of  five  Panama  canals 
in  a  year  and  leave  a  sufficient  margin  to  fortify  them  and 
build  a  few  battleships  for  their  defense,  and  that  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  railways  in  three  years,  if  all  paid  into  the  United 
States  treasury,  would  more  than  reimburse  it  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  canal. 

State  and  federal  governments  have  enacted  legislation  and 
provided  administrative  and  judicial  tribunals  for  the  correc- 
tion of  wrongs  that  may  grow  up  in  the  business  of  transpor- 

•Ahntratt  «f  in  addresi  delivered  at  a  dinner  given  ►>?  the  Chamber  of 
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tation  by  rail.  This  is  a  proper  and  salutary  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  government  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  railway  company  in  carrying  persons  and  property 
over  a  privately-owned  highway  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

With  this  regulation  by  the  government  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  eliminating  abuses,  and,  with  the  power  in  the  govern- 
ment to  search  out  and  correct  any  abuses  still  remaining  or 
that  may  develop,  I  feel  sure  that  there  cannot  be  anything 
wrong  in  the  proposition  that  conditions  shall  be  made  such 
as  to  permit  the  fullest  development  of  the  transportation  serv- 
ice of  the  country.  On  account  of  the  public  interest  in  efficient 
railway  service  this  is  as  important  to  (he  public  as  to  the 
railways. 

A  PAIS  CHABCE  FOR  EVERY  SFJIVICF.  RENDERED. 

The  first  requisite,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
condition  is  that  those  tribunals  that  have  been  established  to 
regulate  charges  shall  recognize  the  right  of  the  railway  to 
make  a  charge  for  each  service  that  shall  be  reasonable  as 
measured  by  that  service  having  fair  reference  to  its  value. 
This  is  a  very  different  matter  from  fixing  charges  for  service 
so  as  to  yield  a  predetermined  rate  of  net  income — a  thing 
which  a  full  knowledge  of  the  problem  will,  1  am  sure,  demon- 
strate to  be  uneconomic  and  impossible.  That  the  application 
of  this  standard,  in  specific  instances,  may  be  difficult  should 
not  excuse  failure  to  apply  it.  It  is  being  applied  with  more 
or  less  exactness  in  the  practical  every-day  fixing  of  charges 
by  the  railways  and  in  the  cases  before  the  commission  and  the 
courts  involving  the  reasonableness  of  specific  charges.  Cap- 
italization and  other  conditions  on  different  railways  differ  so 
widely  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  a  pre- 
determined rate  of  income,  even  if  it  were  possible,  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  discriminations,  territorially  and  otherwise.  If 
the  aggregate  of  charges  on  the  basis  of  their  reasonableness 
as  measured  by  the  service  performed  is  such  as  to  leave  little 
to  the  owners  of  the  property  after  the  payment  of  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  that  is  their  misfortune-  If  it  is  such  as 
to  leave  them  a  larger  profit,  that  is  their  good  fortune.  Small 
net  income  for  the  owners  of  a  railway,  whether  the  result  of 
poor  location,  inefficient  management,  or  other  cause,  will  not 
justify  charges  that  are  exorbitant  or  unreasonable  as  measured 
by  the  service  performed.  Neither  will  large  net  income,  due 
tc  fortunate  location,  efficient  management,  or  other  cause, 
justify  a  reduction  of  charges  that  are  reasonably  low  as  meas- 
ured by  that  standard. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES   AND  RATES. 

Various  elements  enter  into  the  reasonableness  of  a  trans- 
portation charge.  I  am  riot  now  endeavoring  to  cover  the 
whole  subject  as  to  the  proper  bases  of  a  transportation  charge. 
I  shall  mention  one  of  them  this  evening  because  it  is  one 
which  is  dependent  in  no  small  measure  upon  public  opinion. 
This  is  expense  of  operation.  On  superficial  thought  this  might 
seem  to  be  a  matter  with  which  the  public  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  controlled  directly  and  in- 
directly by  the  public.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting railway  management  in  the  United  Slates  and  entering 
into  the  cost  of  service  is  that  of  constantly  increasing  taxes  im- 
posed by  public  authority.  The  aggregate  payments  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  more  than  $130,000,000.  The  rate  of 
taxation  per  mile  has  increased  fully  150  per  cent,  since  1890,  and 
each  year  sees  it  mounting  ever  higher.  Then  there  arc  require- 
ments under  (he  exercise  of  public  authority  in  other  ways  that 
tend  to  increase  operating  costs. 

The  largest  single  item  of  railway  expenditure,  and  one  in 
which  the  public  is  concerned  as  bearing  on  cost  of  service  and 
the  reasonableness  of  an  adjustment  of  charges  for  railway  serv- 
ice, is  that  of  wages.  Railway  service,  in  many  of  its  branches, 
is  most  exacting,  requiring  a  high  type  of  manhood.  Without 
men  of  this  kind  the  American  railway  system  could  never  have 
become  the  efficient  transportation  agency  that  it  is  today.    It  is 
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right  thai  such  men  should  be  fairly  paid,  and  American  railway- 
employees  receive  wages  much  dinner  than  those  paid  to  railway 
employees  in  any  other  country  and  generally  higher  than  are 
paid  in  any  other  employments  in  the  United  States  calling  for 
similar  measures  of  skill  and  reliability. 

In  the  adjustment  of  questions  as  to  rates  of  wages  and  con* 
ditions  of  employment  it  is  inevitable  that  differences  should  be 
developed  between  the  railway  companies  and  their  employees. 
Such  differences  concern  not  only  the  railways  and  their  em- 
ployees, but  the  public  as  well,  for  the  reason  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  which  would  interrupt,  or  seriously  impair,  the  efficiency 
of  railway  service  would  cause  great  inconvenience  if  not  actual 
suffering  to  many  persons. 

The  public  interest  in  controversies  between  the  railways  and 
their  employees  has  already  been  rccogniicd  by  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Erdman  law.  which  applies  to  those 
classes  of  railway  labor  having  to  do  with  actual  train  operation. 
In  a  controversy  involving  any  one  or  more  of  these  classes 
cither  the  employing  company  or  the  employees  may  apply  to  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  commerce  court  and  the  commissioner  of 
labor  for  mediation.  If  mediation  is  accepted  by  the  other  side 
the  mediators  then  endeavor  to  bring  them  together  in  an  ami- 
cable agreement.  1  ailing  in  this,  arbitration  may  be  resorted  to  if 
both  sides  agree  There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  the  F.rdman 
law  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  until  a  controversy  has  been 
Imally  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  arbitration  Vet  it  has  been 
the  means  of  the  amicable  adjustment  of  a  Urge  number  of  con- 
troversies which,  but  for  the  proceedings  under  it.  might  have 
resulted  in  strikes. 

But  since  the  Erdman  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  cases 
have  arisen  in  which  it  was  not  availed  of  and  strikes  have  re- 
sulted. Although  the  settlements  arrived  at  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  invoked  have  not  always  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
both  sides,  they  have  always  been  in  the  public  interest  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  kept  traffic  moving,  and  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  we  should  go  a  step  farther  and  make  it 
still  more  improbable  that  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  affect  the 
transportation  service  of  the  country.  Among  those  who  favor 
further  action  there  arc  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  form 
which  it  should  take,  but  even  now  the  experiment  of  special 
boards,  not  provided  for  by  the  Erdman  act,  is  being  tried,  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  may  point  the  way  to  a  final  solu- 
tion that  will  safeguard  the  interest  of  employers,  employees,  and 
the  public. 

THE  pfHLIc's  BIGHT  TO  ARBITRATION"  OK  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

On  account  of  the  inconvenience,  and,  in  some  cases,  hardship, 
that  would  result  to  the  public  from  an  interruption  of  railway- 
service.  I  believe  that,  if  any  such  interruption  shall  occur  as  a 
result  of  a  difference  between  employers  and  employees,  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  such  full  information  as  may  serve  as  a  basis  tor 
an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  This  is 
most  effectually  accomplished  by  the  Canadian  Industrial  Pursuits 
Investigation  Law  which  provides  that  where  a  strike  or  lockout 
is  threatened  involving  any  agency  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication, or  other  public  service  utility,  before  such  strike  or 
lockout  can  legally  take  place  the  parties  must  refer  their  differ- 
ences to  a  special  board  which  exercises  substantially  the  powers 
of  a  court  in  hearing  a  case.  The  first  efforts  of  the  board  are 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  by  conciliation.  Failing  in  this,  it 
prepares  and  publishes  a  report  setting  forth  what,  in  the  board's 
opinion,  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done  by  the  respective  parties 
concerned.  The  essential  difference  between  this  Ginadian  law 
and  the  F.rdman  law  is  that  resort  to  the  Erdman  law  is 
altogether  voluntary,  but,  under  the  Canadian  law.  while  resort 
to  it  is  compulsory,  the  finding  of  the  board  is  not  binding  on 
either  party.  For  effectiveness  the  Canadian  law  relics  largely 
upon  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  If.  after  publi- 
cation of  the  finding  of  ;i  board,  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs,  the 
public  knows  what  it  is  all  about  and  what  the  board  has 
recommended  should  be  done  in  the  matter     It  amounts  in 


substance  to  the  very  reasonable  provision  that  before  the 
service  of  a  public  utility  agency  on  which  the  public  is  de- 
pendent shall  be  interrupted  by  a  strike  or  lockout  the  public 
shall  be  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

Each  special  board  under  the  Canadian  law  consists  of  three 
members.  One  is  named  by  each  party  to  the  controversy  and 
they  select  the  third,  who  acts  as  chairman,  or,  if  they  shall 
fail,  within  five  days,  to  agree  upon  the  third  member,  he  is 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  labor.  The  fault  of  a  board  thus 
constituted,  in  my  opinion,  is  that,  two  of  its  members  being 
partisans,  its  decisions  are  essentially  one-man  decisions  and 
the  questions  presented  are  not  considered  as  broadly  as  might 
be  expected  with  a  larger  board.  1  venture  to  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  law  shall  be  adopted, 
except  that,  instead  of  three  members,  each  special  board  shall 
consist  of  rive  iiicml>crs ;  that  one  be  named  by  each  party  to 
the  controversy;  that  these  two  jointly  select  two  others,  or.  in 
the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  that  the  two  others  be  named 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
commerce  court,  or,  if  there  be  no  commerce  court,  the  chair- 
man oi  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  the  two 
last  named  shall  select  the  fifth  member,  or,  in  the  event  of 
their  failure  to  agree  upon  the  fifth  member,  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  senior  I'nited  State*  Circuit  Judge  in  the  terri- 
tory affected.  1  believe  the  result  would  be  broader  consider- 
ation of  the  questions  at  issue  and  findings  that  would  com- 
mand, in  fuller  measure,  the  support  of  public  opinion  and  the 
confidence  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

«K11>  SERVICE  THE   PARAMO!  NT  NFEI> 

While  the  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  public  and 
the  railways  has  been  concentrated  largely  upon  charges  for 
transportation,  the  public  has  a  vital  interest  in  service  as  well 
as  charges.  In  fact,  if  charges  arc  not  exorbitant  or  unreason- 
ably high  as  measured  by  the  service  performed,  (he  para- 
mount interest  of  the  public  is  in  service. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  far-sighted  railway  manager  to  maintain 
a  margin  of  carrying  capacity  over  the  normal  demand  on  his 
lines  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  handle  any  sudden  increase 
in  the  volume  of  traffic.  The  difficulties  that  must  be  encoun- 
tered in  doing  this  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  not  en- 
gaged in  railway  work.  James  J.  Hill,  the  highest  authority 
on  such  matters  in  the  United  Slates,  emphasizes  the  need  of 
additional  trackage  and  enlarged  terminals,  but  large  expendi- 
tures are  required  for  their  provision.  Future  growth  of  busi- 
ness is  always  problematical,  and  it  requires  a  high  degree  of 
courage,  in  dull  times  when  an  existing  railway  plant  is  work- 
ing far  below  its  capacity,  to  enter  upon  projects  for  building 
additional  main  tracks  or  for  enlarging  terminals  It  requires 
courage  to  contract  for  additional  equipment  when  side-tracks 
are  full  of  idle  cars  and  roundhouses  arc  crowded  with  cold 
locomotives.  The  railway  manager  may  believe  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  large  increase  in  business,  but  if  his  judg- 
ment shall  be  at  fault  he  will  have  trackage  in  excess  of  his 
needs  and  will  see  his  new  cars  and  locomotives  standing  idle 
and  depreciating  without  having  had  a  chance  to  earn  a  dollar, 
while  all  of  the  time  interest  charges  are  accruing  on  the  addi- 
tional investment.  Vet.  so  far  as  his  resources  will  permit, 
this  is  the  policy  that  the  railway  manager  must  carry  out.  He 
cannot  wait  until  the  crisis  is  upon  him  for  the  inauguration  of 
constructive  policies. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  maintenance,  and  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  that  the  railways  shall  not  have  to  postpone  repairs 
and  catch  up  with  maintenance  work  in  times  of  heavy  traffic. 
This  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  unduly  neglected  at  any  time, 
for  there  is  probably  no  class  of  property  subject  to  such  rapid 
depreciation  as  a  railway.  Conditions  of  railway  operation  are 
such  as  to  subject  roadway  and  equipment  to  great  wear,  and 
as  very  little  railway  property  is  under  shelter,  it  is  subjected 
to  constant  depreciation  from  exposure  even  if  it  is  standing 
idle,  and  a    considerable    proportion  of    expenditures  for  the 
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maintenance  of  both  roadway  and  equipment  must  be  made  ir- 
respective of  the  volume  of  traffic  being  moved. 

There  is  probably  no  other  form  of  industry  that  suffers  so 
much  in  times  of  business  depression  as  docs  a  railway.  When 
the  business  of  a  manufacturing  plant  falls  off  it  can  run  on 
short  time  or  stop  running  altogether.  No  matter,  however, 
to  what  extent  the  business  of  a  railway  may  fall  off,  there  is 
a  minimum  of  service  that  it  must  continue  to  perform  and  all 
of  the  time  its  plant  is  subject  to  just  as  much  depreciation 
from  exposure  as  though  it  were  working  at  full  capacity.  I 
may  say  further  that  there  is  probably  no  other  industry  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  plant  must  at  all  times  be  idle.  This  may  l»c  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  move- 
ment of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  is  only  twenty-five 
miles  per  day,  yet  while  the  car  is  actually  under  way  its  move- 
ment is  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  than  this.  The  reason  for 
the  low  average  rate  is  that  it  is  figured  on  all  of  the  freight 
car  equipment  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  and  includes 
not  only  the  cars  that  are  in  transit  but  surplus  cars  that  are 
standing  idle  on  side  tracks  at  times  when  the  demand  of  the 
country  is  not  sufficient  to  employ  them,  the  cars  that  are  be- 
ing held  by  shippers  for  loading  and  unloading  and  the  cars 
that  are  in  shops  for  repairs.  Under  the  latter  head  alone, 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  depreciation  from  use  and  exposure, 
an  average  of  approximately  6  per  cent,  of  the  freight  cars  of 
the  United  States  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  locomotives 
will  be  found  in  the  shops  at  any  given  time. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  policy  of  at- 
tempting so  to  regulate  railway  charges  that  they  shall  yield  a 
predetermined  rate  of  income  rather  than  allowing  them  to  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  be  reasonable  as  measured  by  the  service 
performed  is  that  it  may,  by  its  arbitrary  enforcement,  tend 
greatly  to  hamper  the  railways  in  the  provision  of  additional 
and  improved  facilities  and  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  their 
present  plant.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  American 
railway  management  as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  countries 
is  that,  so  far  as  earnings  would  permit,  the  owners  of  Amer- 
ican railway  properties  have,  in  many  cases,  abstained  from 
taking  to  themselves  the  full  amount  of  net  income,  but  have 
turned  greater  or  less  proportions  of  it  back  into  the  property 
in  the  provision  of  improvements  that  have  not  been  capitalized, 
in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  custom  in  other  countries  of 
capitalizing  all  improvements.  It  is  largely  because  of  this  that 
the  average  net  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  is  only  approximately  $60,000  per  mile  as  compared  with 
$314,000  per  mile  in  England,  $109,788  per  mile  in  Germany, 
and  $139,237  per  mile  in  France.  It  is  to  the  public  interest 
that  this  policy  be  continued. 

As  railway  operation  must  be  continued  in  times  of  business 
depression,  and  as  floods  or  other  disasters  may  at  times  do 
enormous  damage  to  railway  property,  the  railways  should  be 
able,  in  times  of  prosperity,  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  surplus 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  requirements  in  lean  years. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  however,  the 
railways  cannot  return  earnings  to  the  property  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
service.  To  a  large  extent  additional  carrying  capacity  will 
have  to  be  provided  through  the  investment  of  new  capital. 
Ability  to  obtain  new  capital  is  dependent  upon  credit,  and 
credit,  in  turn,  is  dependent,  not  on  gross  earnings,  but  on  the 
proportion  of  gross  earnings  that  can  be  saved  as  net  income. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  natural  tendency  of  capital 
is  toward  those  investments  promising  the  largest  income  in 
proportion  to  the  safety  of  the  principal. 

PfcOSPtRITY  Or  MII.WAVS  UKPEN!>S  ON  THE  PUBLIC 

Under  the  present  system  of  governmental  regulation  in  the 
United  States  the  prosperity  of  the  railways  and  their  ability 
adequately  to  perform  the  transportation  service  of  the  country 
is  dependent  in  very  large  measure  upon  the  stale  oi  the  public 


mind  toward  them.  It  is  to  the  public  interest  no  less  than  to 
that  of  the  railways  that,  while  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses  shall  be  enforced  and.  if  necessary,  amplified  and 
strengthened,  •  the  attitude  of  the  government  should  be  such 
as  to  instill  into  the  public  mind  confidence  in  the  railways, 
for,  under  the  present  system  of  governmental  regulation  of 
the  fundamental  business  of  transportation  there  is  attached  to' 
the  government,  as  well  as  to  railway  management,  responsibil- 
ity for  the  success  of  a  business  so  closely  related  to  all  the 
business  activities  of  the  country. 

This  thought  was  admirably  expressed  by  that  sound  econo- 
mist—I'resident  Hadley— when,  in  a  recent  address,  he  said: 
"We  must  lend  a  hand  to  the  men  who  arc  getting  things  done. 
We  shall  deal  with  the  problems  of  corporate  regulation  and 
with  the  abuses  of  corporate  management  more  effectively  if  we 
are  willing  to  appreciate  efficient  service." 

If  the  railways  are  to  have  the  character  of  support  of  which 
President  Hadley  has  spoken,  they  must  justify  it.  The  obli- 
gation rests  upon  them  to  give  the  most  efficient  transportation 
service  in  their  power  without  unjust  discrimination,  and  at 
rales  that  are  not  unreasonable  as  measured  by  the  service  per- 
formed. Seeking  exemption  from  unjust  political  attack,  they 
should  themselves  abstain  from  political  activities.  There  was 
a  time  when  their  support  of  policies  deemed  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  civilization  was  urged  upon  them  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty.  I  think  we  may  all  rejoice  in  the  awakening  of 
public  conscience  and  the  elevation  of  public  standards  which 
would  condemn  any  return  to  those  conditions. 

But,  in  advocating  abstention  by  the  railways  from  such  ac- 
tivities. 1  should  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  they  should 
surrender  any  of  the  fundamental  political  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  in  as  full  measure  as  any  other  business  enterprise 
or  individual  citizen.  These  rights  include  the  sacred  right  of 
petition— the  right  to  be  heard  in  argument  and  in  protest  be- 
fore legislative  bodies,  the  courts  of  the  land,  administrative 
tribunals,  and  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 


A    PILOT   SNOW  PLOW. 


Bv  E.  R.  Lewis, 

Auitlant  to  Central  Manager,  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  Dulutb,  Minn. 

No  locomotive,  however  powerful  on  a  dry  rail,  can 
make  satisfactory  progress  during  severe  blizzards  in  freezing 
weather,  unless  it  is  well  supplied  with  snow  handling  attach- 
ments. It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  provide  engines,  pushing 
snow  plows  and  flangcrs,  to  run  ahead  of  trains  drawn  by  loco- 
motives which  have  no  such  equipment.  During  exceptional  win- 
ter storms,  snow  will  drift  in  behind  a  snow  plow  and  obstruct 
the  track  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  plow  has  passed. 

Every  locomotive  which  is  expected  to  make  a  trip  in  such 
weather  should  carry  its  own  protection  against  drifting  snow. 
The  ideal  equipment  is  the  combined  pilot  plow  and  flangcr,  one 
style  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  These 
plows  should  be  attached  to  the  locomotives  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  severe  winter  storms,  and  removed  only  after 
danger  of  such  weather  is  past.  They  will  handle  snow  in  drifts 
6  to  10  ft.  deep.  The  flangers  arc  of  course  of  service  in  clean- 
ing snow  from  the  rails  and  away  from  the  flanges.  By  cutting 
loose  from  the  train  and  flanging  the  track  for  a  car  length  or 
two.  the  rail  can  be  cleared  of  snow  and  ire  so  that  the  driving 
wheels  will  noi  slip  or  skid  and  the  engine  will  gain  sufficient 
headway  to  push  through  the  drift  Care  must  of  course  be 
taken  not  to  get  so  far  from  the  train  while  flanging  that  the 
locomotive  cannot  reomple  to  ibe  train,  which  would  then 
freeze  up. 

The  plow  here  described  is  believed  to  be  built  on  the  lines 
of  maximum  efficiency.  The  nose  is  set  at  an  angle  of  40  deg. 
from  the  vertical  The  spread  of  ihe  wings  includes  a  total 
horizontal  angle  of  72  deg  30  inin.  The  rise  and  flare  of  the 
win*;s  from  nose  to  heel  are  such  as  to  give  the  best  results 
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in  lifting  and  clearing  snow  from  the  tracks.  A  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  most  pilot  plows  is  the  position  in  which  it  is 
placed,  close  to  the  front  of  the  locomotive.  The  pilot  and  pilot 
beam  may  be  removed,  and  the  snow  plow  with  its  beam  put  in 
place  by  4  men  in  about  4  hours. 

Locomotive  pilot  plows  should  be  provided  with  dust  doors, 
which  when  opened,  allow  dust  from  the  ballast,  which  gathers 
under  a  plow  on  bare,  dry  track,  to  escape.  The  No.  8  steel 
sheets  which  form  the  plow  armor  are  provided  with  square 
sliding  doors  of  the  same  material,  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  so 
fashioned  as  to  cover  or  uncover  a  square  space  in  the  sheet 
a  trifle  smaller  than  the  door,  which  works  in  grooves  on  the 
outside,  of  the  plow,  and  which  may  be  fastened  open  or  shut. 
The  Hangers  arc  operated  by  a  lever  in  the  locomotive  cab.  The 
bottom  leaves  or  shoes  are  of  spring  steel.    If  a  flanger  is 


ACCIDENT  STATISTICS  FOR  1910. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  year  1910  contains  no  information  con- 
cerning casualties  on  railroads,  the  carriers  having  been  re- 
lieved from  furnishing  this  in  their  annual  reports,  and  the  law 
providing  this  exemption,  and  transferring  the  accident  records 
to  another  department,  having  failed  to  provide  for  beginning 
the  new  records  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the  old. 
Therefore,  one  whole  year  was  left  out  of  the  annual  records. 
This  omission  is  not  important  except  as  concerns  accidents  to 
persons  at  highway  crossings,  to  employees  not  on  duty,  and 
to  trespassers,  as  other  accidents  had  already  been  provided 
for  in  the  records  published  in  the  quarterly  bulletins 

The  commission,   however,   issued  a   circular  catling  for  a 


broken,  a  spare  shoe  may  be  readily  applied  by  means  of  four 
bolts  without  going  into  the  repair  shop.  The  pilot  plow  and 
flanger  combined  costs  $150.  The  plow  and  flanger  here  de- 
scribed were  designed  and  constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
J.  J.  Conolly,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery, 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  on  which  road  it  has  been  in 
use  for  more  than  20  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


Fuel  is  Rot  ma  ma — In  Koumania  a  few  locomotives  were 
converted  into  oil-burners  as  long  ago  as  1887.  In  1911.  out  of  a 
total  of  595  locomotives,  49"J  used  "tl  for  fuel  About  live-eighths 
of  fuel  used  is  petroleum,  one-eighth  i\  coal  from  Cardiff  and 
Westphalia;  more  than  a  seventh,  lignite;  and  one-tenth,  wood. 


special  report  on  the  year  1910,  and  now  publishes  a  statement 
showing  the  totals  for  that  year,  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
classification  which  had  been  used  in  the  annual  statistical  re- 
port. The  total  number  of  persons  killed  on  the  railroads  of 
the  country  in  the  year  under  review,  ending  June  30,  1910, 
was  9.682.  and  of  injured  119,507.  The  number  of  passengers 
killed  was  324;  employees  3,382,  and  other  persons  5,976;  pas- 
sengers injured,  12,451.  employees  95.671,  and  other  persons 
11.385  At  highway  crossings  835  persons  were  killed  and  1,932 
injured.  The  total  number  of  trespassers  killed,  all  causes,  was 
4.864 ;  and  injured  5.348.  These  trespassers  are  included  in 
the  "other  persons"  mentioned  above.  The  regular  accident-bul- 
letin statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  were  given  in 
the  Railway  .Igt  Gazcllt  of  November  11,  1910,  page  925. 
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In  the  federal  court  at  Boston,  February  4,  the  Central  Ver- 
mont and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  were  fined 
each  $300  for  violations  of  the  safety  appliance  laws. 

Alfred  Knight  Chittenden,  forester  of  the  United  State*  In- 
dian service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  engineering  experiment  station 
of  the  1'iiiversity  of  Illinois,  and  lecturer  on  timber  and  timber 
resources  in  the  college  of  engineering. 

Suit  has  been  begun  by  the  government  in  the  federal  court 
at  Philadelphia  against  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  for  violation 
of  the  28-hour  law  regulating  the  transportation  of  cattle.  It 
is  alleged  that  two  carloads  of  cattle  from  Buffalo  were  kept 
in  cars  from  38  to  46  hours  without  food  or  water. 

The  Great  Northern  on  January  29  opened  its  road  over  the 
Cascade  mountains  after  a  blockade  which  had  lasted  six  days. 
The  fall  of  snow  has  been  the  heaviest  in  many  years.  Many 
tons  of  dynamite  were  used  in  clearing  away  masses  of  fallen 
timber,  rocks  and  earth  which  had  been  swept  on  to  the  roadway 
by  avalanches. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  recently  received  from 
the  builders  seven  gasoline-electric  motor  cars  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  service  shortly 
for  branch  line  service.  Two  of  the  cars  will  be  used  on  the 
Puget  Sound  lines.  Five  of  these  cars  each  weigh  49  tons  and 
are  designed  for  a  seating  capacity  of  80".  two  weigh  50  tons 
and  have  seats  for  77  passengers. 

A  special  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  used  to  carry  cash 
each  evening  from  the  Stock  Yards  to  the  Union  station  in 
Chicago.  was  robbed  early  in  the  evening  of  January  31  by  one 
man,  who  boarded  the  train  as  it  was  passing  through  the 
yards  before  entering  the  station,  and  forced  the  express 
messenger  to  open  the  safe  for  him.  After  taking  the  monev 
and  checks  from  the  safe  he  jumped  from  the  train  and  escaped 
pursuers. 

Presidents  Mcllen.  of  the  New  Haven,  and  Chambcrlin,  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  together  with  A.  W.  Smithers,  chairman  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  were  again  indicted  in  New  York  City.  January 
30,  for  alleged  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  in  connection  with 
the  cessation  of  work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  line  to  Providence 
last  autumn.  The  indictments  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  were  found  a  few  weeks  ago  and  which  were 
invalidated  on  a  technicality. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  by  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Stc  Marie  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  whereby  the  Soo 
line  will  use  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal 
into  the  Grand  Central  station  as  the  entrance  into  the  city 
of  Chicago  for  its  passenger  trains.  The  change  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  about  July,  1914.  The  Soo  line  is  now  using  the 
tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  Grand  Central  station  was 
formerly  owned  and  used  by  the  Wisconsin  Central,  which  is  now 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie, 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  the  smallest  loss  from  fire 
experienced  by  the  company  in  thirty- four  years.  In  1908  the 
company's  employees  extinguished  274  tires  out  of  a  total  of 
1,397  which  occurred  on  railroad  property,  and  in  1912  454  out  of 
a  total  of  905.  The  steady  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  fire 
fighting  brigade  was  further  developed  last  year  by  special  train- 
ing of  employees  and  equipping  additional  locomotives  in  yard 
service  with  pumps.  Including  the  fires  to  which  city  fire  de- 
partments were  called,  the  total  loss  was  only  $219,892  from  the 
905  fires. 

The  frauds  connected  with  forged  bills  of  lading  for  cotton 
which  made  such  a  sensation  in  the  southern  states  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  have  again  come  into  notice  by  the  commencement  of 
a  suit  in  the  United  States  Court  at  New  York  City  by  A.  Han- 
nay  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  against  a  New  York  bank,  for  losses 
on  drafts  drawn  in  connection  with  worthless  bills  of  lading. 
The  drafts  had  been  discounted  for  Knight,  Yancy  &  Company 
and  Steele  Miller  &  Company  shortly  before  the  failure  of  those 
firms.   If  this  suit  against  the  New  York  bank  should  succeed. 


it  would  open  the  way  to  the  prosecution  of  similar  suits  for 
sums  aggregating  $4,500,000. 

G.  A.  Ogline,  superintendent  of  police  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  in  his  annual  report,  which  has  just  been  made,  and 
in  which  he  reports  a  total  of  10,417  arrests  made  during  the 
year,  says  that  from  bis  observation  during  travels  over  Ameri- 
can railroads  during  the  past  year  he  believes  that  the  trespassing 
evil  is  growing  rapidly.  During  the  year  289  persons  were 
killed  and  298  injured  while  trespassing  on  Baltimore  St  Ohio 
property.  Mr  Ogline  suggests  that  a  good  cure  for  vagrancy 
would  be  the  maintenance  of  a  stone  pile.  There  is  nothing 
which  the  tramp  so  dislikes  as  the  labor  of  splitting  stones. 

(  The  Railroad  Ttle^rapher,  the  organ  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers,  in  its  January  issue  reports  that  in  the  month  of 
December  the  number  of  new  members  initiated  into  the  order 
was  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  the  largest  on  record 
for  a  single  month ;  and  in  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  the  total  number  of  new 
members  was  10,339.  The  total  present  number  of  members  is 
not  given.  A  list  is  given  of  the  names  of  58  railroads  on  which 
new  and  revised  schedules  of  .wages  for  telegraphers  were  made 
during  the  year  1912.  The  Grand  Lodge  gives  prizes  to  members 
who  secure  new  members;  one  bringing  in  twenty-five  or  more 
being  offered  a  gold  watch. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  has  nearly  or  quite  won  its  contest 
with  the  striking  cnginemcn  and  firemen.  It  now  has  enough 
firemen  for  all  trains  and  is  short  only  twenty  of  its  full  com- 
plement of  cnginemcn.  though  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  engine- 
men  have  not  yet  fully  learned  the  road.  The  leaders  of  the 
conductors  and  trainmen's  unions  demanded  last  week  a  large 
increase  in  pay,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  struck,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  probably  the  rank  and  tile  did  not  vote  to  sustain 
the  leaders.  It  is  said  now  that  the  track  repair  men,  or  some 
of  them,  arc  threatening  to  strike.  The  governor  of  the  state 
of  Maine  sent  to  the  legislature  a  message  recommending  arbi- 
tration or  other  measures  to  settle  the  strike,  but  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  laid  the  message  on  the  table. 

The  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  companies  have  filed 
with  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
new  rates  for  money  transfer  service,  effective  March  1,  1913, 
as  follows :  Transfer  premiums  for  $25  or  less.  25  cents ;  over 
$25  and  not  exceeding  $50,  3S  cents ;  over  $50  and  not  exceeding 
$75,  60  cents;  over  $75  and  not  exceeding  $100.  85  cents;  for  each 
addition.^  $100  or  fraction  thereof  up  to  and  including  $3,000. 
25  cents ;  for  each  additional  $100  or  fraction  thereof  over  $3,000. 
20  cents.  In  addition  to  the  premium  there  will  be  a  charge  for 
telegraph  service  equal  to  the  price  oi  one  fifteen  word  message 
from  the  office  of  deposit  to  the  office  of  payment.  The  new 
rates  greatly  reduce  the  present  charges  which  arc  as  follows : 
Premium  25  cents  for  $25  or  less,  and  I  per  cent,  on  all  sums 
of  more  than  $25  and  not  exceeding  SI .000.  For  amounts  over 
$1,000  1  per  cent,  for  $1,000,  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent-  for  any 
excels  over  $1,000.  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  counted  as  a  dol- 
lar, and  in  addition  charge  for  tclc«raph  service  equal  to  twice  the 
toll  on  a  ten  word  message  from  the  depositing  office  to  the  pay- 
ing office. 

'        '  * 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money. 

A  leading  financial  paper  says  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
will  use  $40,500  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  for  the 
following  purposes :  Additional  equipment,  new  construction, 
bridges,  trestles,  yards,  terminals,  shops,  double  track,  creosote 
and  rock  crushing  plants,  block  signals,  telephone  circuits  and 
other  additions  and  betterments. 

Guilty  on  All  Counti.  But  Unashamed. 

The  connection  between  the  retail  totiacco  business  and  steel 
manufacturing  and  railroading  may  not  lie  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  but  it  is  there,  just  the  same.  That  is  to  say.  it  was  there. 
Because  the  connection  no  longer  exists  a  certain  cigar  dealer 
mourns  the  loss  of  $3,000  worth  of  business.  In  these  uncertain 
times  one  can  feel  real  badly  over  the  loss  of  $3,000.  But  to 
explain:  You  see  in  the  good  old  days  sundry  manufacturers 
of  steel  products  were  in  the  habit  of  making  through  their 
salesmen  little  Christmas  gifts  to  the  purchasing  agents  of  rail- 
roads with  which  they  did  business,  or  hoped  to  do  business. 
The  cigars  never  did  any  one  harm,  because  they  were  good 
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cigars  They  merely  helped  to  promote  the  entente  corilialc 
between  the  salesman  and  the  purchasing  agent.  The  KaUv/ay 
Age  Gasette  heard  about  it  and  straightway  became  exercised 
over  what  it  declared  was  a  pernicious  practice.  The  Case  He 
raised  such  a  hullabaloo  that  presently  the  railroad  men  up  at 
the  top  and  the  steel  men  in  the  same  relative  position  con- 
cluded that  perhaps  the  entente  cordialc  did  not  need  any  pro- 
moling,  after  all.  So  when  Christmas  came  this  time  three  or 
four  steel  representatives  who  had  been  making  Christmas  pur- 
chases aggregating  $3,000  of  the  cigar  dealer  aforesaid  did  not 
buy  so  much  as  a  package  of  cigarettes.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough  if  they  had  transferred  their  patronage  elsewhere; 
but  they  did  much  worse;  they  simply  kept  their  money  in 
their  pockets.  No  doubt  the  railroad  men  who  have  been  hav- 
ing one  on  the  steel  salesmen  will  continue  to  smoke;  but  when 
one  purchases  one's  own  cigars  one  is  likely  to  smoke  less  ex- 
pensive 'cigars  and  fewer  of  them.  Besides,  their  custom  will 
be  scattered,  so  that  no  one  will  reap  any  appreciable  benefit. 
Shame  on  the  Kailu-ay  Age  Gazette—  United  Stoles  Tobacco 
Journal. 


Railway  Bill*  In  the  Legislatures. 

Doth  houses  of  the  Michigan  legislature  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  an  investigation  by  a  state  commission  of 
the  financial  and  physical  affairs  of  the  Pcrc  Marquette. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Minnesota  legislature 
proposing  an  increase  in  the  railroad  gross  earnings  tax  rate 
from  live  to  six  per  cent.  The  last  legislature  increased  the 
rate  from  four  per  cent  to  five. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Colorado  senate,  which 
would  make  trespassing  on  railroad  tracks  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1912.  out  of  95  people  killed  on  the  railways  of  Colorado, 
52  were  trespassers. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Michigan  legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  semi-monthly  pay-day,  requiring  that  all  cabooses 
be  built  according  to  a  standard  plan,  and  providing  for  a  ten- 
cent  additional  charge  where  fares  arc  paid  in  cash  on  pas- 
senger trains.    A  full  crew  bill  also  has  been  presented. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  New  York  at 
Albany,  to  empower  the  public  service  commissions  to  suspend 
railroad  tariffs  which  propose  increases  of  rates,  in  the  same 
manner  that  such  tariffs  arc  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  last  year,  but 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Dix. 

A  full-crew  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
Colorado.  Committees  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  train- 
men arc  endeavoring  to  have  the  bill  made  even  more  sweeping 
than  are  the  laws  on  this  subject  now  in  force  in  other  states; 
while  arguments  have  been  presented  on  behalf  of  the  railway 
companies  showing  the  unreasonable  character  of  the  bill. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Kansas  senate  requiring 
railways  to  pay  their  employees  twice  a  month.  At  a  hearing 
before  the  railroad  committee  recently,  E.  L.  Copcland,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe,  offered 
documentary  evidence  showing  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  it 
would  increase  the  expenses  of  the  Santa  Fe  by  alwmt  $24,000  a 
year. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  providing 
for  the  creation  of  two  public  utilities  commissions,  one  for 
Chicago,  and  one  for  the  state  at  large,  to  replace  the  prescBt 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  The  Chicago  commission 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  state  commission  by 
the  governor.  Each  is  to  consist  of  five  members  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  each,  yearly,  with  a  secretary  for  each  commission  at  a 
salary  of  S6.000. 

Representative  Hughes,  of  West  Virginia,  has  introduced  in 
Congress  a  bill  providing  that  after  January  1,  1915,  all  pas- 
senger, express  and  baggage  cars  used  in  interstate  traffic  shall 
be  made  of  steel,  with  vestibuled  platforms;  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  have  authority,  however,  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  within  which  any  carrier  shall  comply  with  the 
law. 


Representative  Dent  of  Alabama  has  introduced  in  Congress, 
a  bill  making  it  unlawful  five  years  after  date  for  any  common 
carrier  to  use  any  locomotive  or  car  for  passenger  traffic  not 
equipped  with  some  safety  device  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
railments resulting  from  broken  flanges,  broken  wheels,  etc.  Mr. 
Dent  evidently  has  in  mind  the  virtues  of  somebody's  patent 
for  causing  cars  which  have  jumped  the  track  to  immediately 
jump  back  on  the  rails  again. 


I  Hurt  rated  Lecture*  for  Central  of  Georgia  Employees. 

The  farmers  arc  not  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  traveling 
lecturer.  The  Central  of  Georgia  has  just  started  a  lecture  car 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employees,  and  moving  pictures  consti- 
tute one  of  its  main  features.  It  is  managed  by  the  Educational 
Bureau  of  the  road,  in  charge  of  D.  C.  Boy.  assistant  chief. 
The  lecturers  arc  F..  H.  Daniel,  transportation  inspector,  and 
A.  D.  Prendcrgast,  road  foreman  of  engines.  The  lecture* 
were  begun  at  Albany.  January  28,  and  they  are  in  substance 
as  follows: 

First :  "Fuel  Economy,  or  Proper  and  Improper  Locomotive 
Firing,"  by  Mr.  Prendcrgast.  This  lecture  is  illustrated  with 
fuel  tests,  colored  slides  showing  condition  of  fuel  in  fire  box, 
and  by  moving  pictures  showing  proper  and  improper  methods 
of  handling  scoop-shove),  firing  a  pusher  engine  up  hill,  result 
of  good  and  bad  firing  as  seen  from  rear  of  train  by  the 
passenger,  coaling  engines,  etc.  A  double-header  is  shown  go- 
ing up  hill,  the  front  engine  being  fired  properly  and  the  second 
engine  fired  improperly,  as  evidenced  by  the  light  smoke  cortiinR 
from  the  stack  of  the  first  engine,  and  the  dense  black  smoke 
from  the  second  engine.  These  moving  pictures  were  taken  on 
the  Central  of  Georgia  in  and  around  Macon. 

The  second  lecture,  by  Mr.  Daniel,  is  on  train  rules.  "Always 
Safety  First"  is  the  first  and  the  last  stereopticon  slide  shown. 
Following  this  many  of  the  train  rules  arc  shown  and  explained. 
Pictures  arc  shown  illustrating  the  violation  of  rules  and  bad 
practice  of  trainmen,  such  as  adjusting  couplers,  jumping  on 
moving  cars,  etc. 

The  third  lecture  takes  up  loss  and  damage  freight  There 
are  several  slides  calling  attention  to  the  cost  to  the  company 
of  loss  of  and  damage  to  freight.  Following  these  are  pictures 
showing  loading  and  handling  of  freight  at  stations  and  in 
trains 

Opening  of  the  New  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 

The  new  headhousc  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  Forty- 
second  street,  New  York  City,  was  opened  for  business  at  mid- 
night on  Saturday,  February  1.  and  all  day  on  Sunday  the  sta- 
tion was  crowded  with  sightseers.  The  concourse  for  the  lower 
level  was  opened  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  principal  rooms 
now  opened  arc  the  main  waiting-room,  the  men's  and  women's 
waiting-moms  adjacent,  the  upper  concourse,  and  the  restau- 
rant. The  concourse,  ramps  and  tracks  which  will  eventually 
serve  for  incoming  trains  and  passengers  arc  yet  to  be  built, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  station  is  not  entirely  finished;  but  in 
its  main  functions,  the  new  station  is  now  in  service  and  the 
old  "Grand  Central  Palace,"  in  which  was  the  temporary  main 
waiting-room  during  the  construction  of  the  new  bulding,  has 
been  vacated  and  the  wreckers  have  already  begun  to  tear  it 
down.  The  hospital  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  on  which  site  the  New  York  Central  proposes 
to  erect  a  hotel,  is  also  being  torn  down. 

Warren  &  Wetmore.  the  architects  of  the  new  station,  gave  a 
dinner  in  the  restaurant  of  the  station  on  Saturday  evening 
to  A.  K  U  haley,  and  about  100  guests.  Mr.  Whaley,  who  has 
just  resigned,  has  been  general  manager  of  the  Terminal  for 
several  years  past.  About  two  thousand  guests  of  the  architects 
inspected  the  station  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  Prepar- 
atory to  opening,  at  midnight,  the  company  had  decorated  the 
principal  rooms  with  palms,  and  there  was  a  band  of  music  on 
hand  ;  and  when  the  doors  were  opened  at  12  o'clock  about  three 
thousand  persons,  who  had  been  wailing  outside,  rushed  in. 

The  progress  of  the  work  on  this  station  has  been  recorded 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Railtivy  Age  Gazette,  the  last  article 
having  been  published  on  November  22  last,  page  981.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  interior  of  the  new  station  have  not  yet  been 
taken. 

Among  the  accounts  of  the  opening  published  by  the  New 
York  City  papers,  that  of  the  Evening  fost,  which  embraced  a 
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large  number  of  illustrations  made  from  architects'  drawings, 
is  of  interest  historically  by  reason  of  several  views  which  it 
shows,  illustrating  the  New  York  terminals  of  the  Harlem,  the 
New  Haven  and  the  Hudson  River  railroads  in  early  years.  The 
Evening  Post  also  prints  a  short  article  written  by  John  N. 
Golding,  the  real  estate  agent  who,  in  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Central,  bought  lands  and  buildings  for  the  new  terminal.  From 
this  we  quote: 

"Securing  such  a  site  as  is  embraced  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  necessitated  buying  two  large  hospitals,  two  large 
warehouses,  orphan  asylums,  churches,  rows  of  flats,  house  after 
house,  vacant  land,  stables,  express  buildings,  etc.  In  no  instance 
was  a  property  purchased  from  other  than  the  original  owner 
of  record.  This  part  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  engaged  in  ac- 
complishing.   No  profits  to  speculators. 

'"The  city  of  New  York  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  and  all  thai  pertains  to  it.  Each  man 
from  the  president  down  had  to  do  his  share  and  do  it  well  to 
make  the  undertaking  go.  and  they  did  not  fail. 

"The  gathering  of  the  big  financial  men  of  the  country,  com- 
posing this  board,  was  the  primary  authority.  Trusting  the 
operation  to  selected  individuals  in  their  line,  the  board  con- 
trolled the  adjustment  of  all  legal  difficulties,  the  rearranging 
of  grades,  new  streets,  exchanging  of  one  part  of  a  street  for 
another  part;  conference  alter  conference,  public  hearings,  some 
pleasant  and  others  a  little  unpleasant,  everybody  keeping  his 
temper,  all  with  a  fixed  purpose,  and  the  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted. Ideas  advanced,  turned  over,  looked  into,  followed,  the 
brains  of  the  whole  system  worked  together. 

"Property  owners  demanded  that  the  streets  be  made  from 
Lexington  to  Madison  avenue ;  month  after  month  conferences 
were  held  with  representatives  of  the  city,  necessitating  a  great 
deal  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  legal  depart- 
ment. Ira  A.  Place,  and  his  associates;  and  the  whole  propo- 
sition was  directed  by  the  masterful  mind  of  the  railroad's  late 
president.  William  H.  Newman,  who  has  made  it  a  lifework, 
bringing  about  this  wonderful  result. 

'  With  the  26-story  Biltmore  Hotel,  the  Yale  Club,  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  new  building  and  stores  and 
apartment  houses,  new  hotels  and  other  buildings  now  talked  of, 
the  tract  from  Forty-second  to  Fiftieth  street,  embraced  in 
this  terminal,  will  be  the  greatest  business,  club,  amusement  and 
apartment  house  center  in  the  city.  There  are  many  wonders 
in  this  great  city,  and  this  terminal  is  one  of  them.  But  to  my 
mind  there  is  a  greater  wonder,  and  that  is.  how  they  had  the 
hardihood  lo  do  it." 


Harriman  Lines'  Dissolution  Plan. 

Though  the  Harriman  Lines'  committees  and  the  government 
have  not  yet  reached  a  definite  decision  in  regard  to  the  plan  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  L'nion  Pacific- Southern  Pacific  system,  it 
is  believed  that  the  plan  is  crystallizing  rapidly  and  will  probably 
be  announced  this  week.  It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  call  for 
the  sale  of  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  for  cash.  It 
was  the  desire  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  government  that  the 
Central  Pacific  should  be  paid  for  partly  with  Southern  Pacific 
stock,  but  this  is  impossible  because  of  a  Kentucky  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  Southern  Pacific  from  purchasing  its  own  stock.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Central  Pacific  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000.  The  $126,000,000  South- 
ern Pacific  stock  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  will  probably  be 
offered  at  about  par  to  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  stock- 
holders. The  exact  proportion  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  of 
the  Union  Pacific  is  not  yet  known  The  offering  of  this  South- 
ern Pacific  stock  will  be  underwritten  by  a  syndicate.  This 
plan  is  merely  the  agreement  expected  to  be  reached  between 
the  directors  of  the  two  roads  and  the  attorney  general  The 
plan  will  then  go  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  Eighth  district  for 
final  approval. 

K.  S.  I-ovett,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union 
Pacific  is  Quoted  as  saying,  in  part : 

"The  operating  organizations  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  in  the  West  were  separated  a  year  ago  last  October, 
from  the  president  down.  The  only  joint  offices  and  officials  left 
after  that  reorganization  and  at  the  time  of  the  decision  oi  the 
Supreme  Court  in  December  were  the  directors,  chairman  of  the 
«xecutive  committee,  directors  of  maintenance  and  traffic  anil 


other  officers  in  New  York  and  the  commercial  and  soliciting 
agents. 

"When  the  attorney  general's  position  respecting  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Central  Pacific  was  made  known,  thereby  showing  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  with  respect  to  that  property,  the 
chairman  and  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  informed  him  that 
of  course  they  could  not  further  act  for  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
immediately  resigned  from  the  Southern  Pacific  so  that  the  latter 
hoard  could  be  composed  of  directors  not  interested  in  the  Union 
Pacific.    This  occurred  on  January  13." 


Firemen'i  Wages. 

Elisha  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the  east- 
ern railroads,  which  committee  experts  to  hold  next  Tuesday 
another  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  firemen,  has 
issued  during  the  past  week  a  number  of  statements  to  the 
public.  Commenting  on  the  published  statement  of  the  leader  , 
of  the  firemen,  relative  to  the  delay  in  settling  the  case  of  the 
locomotive  enginemen.  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
delay  caused  the  enginemen  no  loss;  for  though  the  increase  in 
pay  which  was  voted  was  not  announced  until  November  26, 
it  was  made  to  take  effect  on  May  1.  The  men  received  back 
pay  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  total 
annual  increase  in  the  pay  rolls  of  the  enginemen  will  be  about 
$2,000,000,  or  approximately  5  per  cent.  In  other  statements 
he  says: 

"This  strike  vote  of  the  firemen  was  taken  in  the  face  of 
the  railroads'  offer  to  submit  all  matters  in  controversy  to  an 
unbiased  arbitration  commission  of  five,  seven  or  nine  men. 
The  firemen  will  endeavor  to  gain  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
General  chairmen  arc  directed  to  make  arrangements  whereby 
publicity  can  be  given  to  all  matters  in  connection  with  this 
movement  'whenever  it  becomes  evident  that  no  ;ettlement  can 
be  reached: 

"The  railroad  managers  have  learned  with  considerable  sur- 
prise that  the  firemen  arc  also  polling  the  engineers  who  belong 
to  the  brotherhood.  These  same  engineers  have  had  their  wages 
increased  by  the  arbitration  award  recently  announced  and  in- 
tended to  continue  until  June  I. 

"The  attitude  of  the  firemen's  brotherhood  towards  the  form 
of  arbitration  followed  in  the  engineers'  case  may  be  gained 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  President  Carter  to  the  railroads,  in 
which  he  says : 

"•It  is  noted  that  in  your  objections  to  the  federal  arbitration 
law  that  you  believe  its  most  fundamental  defect  is  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  not  guarded  by  it.  Our  committee 
instructs  me  to  compliment  the  conference  committee  of  man- 
agers upon  their  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  public 

.  .  .  We  hold  that  an  arbitration  of  a  wage  dispute  should 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  molding  public  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  enacting  laws  to  forbid  railway  employees  engaging 
in  strikes,  or  to  secure  legislation  that  will  deprive  workingmcn 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  railroads'  plan  of  arbitration.  In  any  arbitration 
of  wage  matters  social  or  legislative  problems  should  not  thus 
be  injected.  It  is  evident  that  the  wish  of  certain  prominent 
railroad  officials  has  found  expression  in  the  report  of  this 
arbitration,  under  the  railroads'  plan,  that  national  and  state 
wage  commissions  be  established,  with  power  to  enforce  de- 
crees. Advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  wage  disputes  to  mold 
public  sentiment  concerning  the  proper  returns  upon  capital  in- 
vested by  railroads  or  the  necessity  for  increase  in  freight 
rates.'   .    .  . 

'"The  railroads  still  offer  arbitration  by  a  board  representing 
the  public.  The  railroads  base  their  case  upon  the  recent  con- 
clusions of  the  board  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the 
engineers.  That  board,  after  examining  the  record  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Erdman  act.  stated  that  its  results  were  'accom- 
plished by  splitting  differences,  and  the  case  may  be  adjusted 
without  adequate  investigation  of  the  facts  involved,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  award  may  not  rest  upon  a  basis  of  equity. 
This  method  of  splitting  differences  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  is  an  inevitable  result  of  mediation  or  arbitration  under  the 
Erdman  act.  Feeling  in  advance  that  a  mediation  or  arbitration 
will  result  in  giving  only  a  part  of  what  they  ask.  the  men  make 
maximum  demands,  with  the  expectation  that  these  demands 
will  not  be  fully  awarded     The  railroad  officers,  appreciating 
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the  tendency  of  mediators  and  arbitrators  to  split  differences, 
make  only  minimum  concessions  or  none  at  all." 

"The  railroads  have  offered  to  grant  concessions  to  the  fire- 
men. They  have  offered  thctn  what  is  tantamount  to  an  increase 
of  5  per  cent,  in  their  total  payroll.  .  .  The  railroad  man- 
agers arc  only  too  glad  to  pay  their  men  high  and  increasing 
wages.  It  is  only  from  a  feeling  that  such  increases  as  have 
been  demanded  are  not  justified  by  the  conditions,  that  rail- 
road managers  are  moved  to  resistance. 

'The  companies  would  regard  a  strike  with  dismay.  Such 
an  outcome  of  this  situation  must  be  prevented,  in  the  public  in- 
terest. If  the  public  can  insist  that  there  be  no  strike  and  that 
there  be  arbitration  properly  guarding  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  railroads  and  the  employees,  a  most  important  result 
will  have  been  achieved. 

'The  railroads  have  offered  their  men  a  minimum  wage  of 
52  40  a  day  in  passenger  service.  The  present  minimum  is  $1.75. 
though  this  minimum  is  paid  on  but  few  roads.  In  through 
freight  service  the  railroads  have  offered  a  minimum  of  $2.75 
per  day.  They  have  also  offered  increases  of  10  and  15  cents 
per  day  on  certain  freight  engines.  All  firemen  working  on 
freight  engines  now  receive  at  least  $2.45  a  day.  The  Boston 
&  Albany  now  pays  $3  per  day ;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  $2.75,  $3 
and  $310,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  $2.90;  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  pays  $2.60  and  $2.80  per 
day;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central 
pay  $2.85  and  $3.   These  are  through  freight  rates. 

"According  to  the  recent  arbitration  commission  in  the  en- 
gineers' case,  the  average  wages  of  firemen  in  the  district  af- 
fected by  the  present  strike  vote  are  $2.88  per  day.  Ten  years 
ago  the  average  was  about  $2.05.  so  that  the  average  wages  of 
the  firemen  who  are  now  threatening  to  strike  have  been  in- 
creased more  than  35  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years.  Railroad 
managers  arc  willing  and  eager  to  pay  all  classes  of  employees 
as  high  wages  as  conditions  will  permit.  It  is  indeed  recognized 
that  the  firemen  at  this  moment  deserve  special  consideration. 
But.  it  is  obvious  that  the  public  must  pay  Ac  bill  in  the  end, 
and  the  question  the  public  has  to  answer  is:  How  long  shall 
this  process  of  increases  be  allowed  to  continue? 

"Chief  among  the  propositions  which  the  men  have  voted  on, 
and  which  the  railroads,  already  have  offered  to  arbitrate,  is  a 
demand  that  there  shall  be  two  full-paid  firemen  on  about  2,000 
out  of  the  14.000  I'reight  locomotives  in  the  territory  affected; 
that  is,  on  all  engines  of  more  than  200.000  lbs  weight  on  the 
drivers  The  railroads  concede  that  there  are  cases  deserving 
relief.  On  the  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  where  under  the 
Pennsylvania  state  extra-crew  law  an  additional  brakeman  is 
employed,  he  is  required  to  assist  the  fireman  in  shoveling  coal 
on  a  hard  run  On  other  roads  in  some  ca«es  two  firemen  are 
employed  for  a  full  run  The  railroads  propose  to  the  men  to 
refer  each  case  kick  to  the  local  officers  and  men  to  settle; 
where  it  cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily,  to  appoint  a  permanent 
committee  of  appeal  for  all  the  54  railroads  which  shall  have 
power  to  inquire  into  the  case  and  settle  it  fairly. 

"An  arbitrary  rule  would  unduly  burden  the  railroads  and 
woidd  cause  the  companies  to  employ  a  large  number  of  un- 
necessary firemen.  But  even  this  proposition  the  companies  are 
prepared  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
sufficiently  large  and  representative,  to  consider  and  settle  fairly 
the  subject  on  behalf  of  the  public,  the  railroads  and  the  em- 
ployees" 

"The  firemen  have  notified  the  manager?  that  if  the  railroads 
do  not  grant  two  firemen  on  locomotive*  they  will  get  the 
equivalent  through  federal  legislation  At  a  conference  on 
December  30.  President  Carter  said  if  they  could  not  get  relief 
across  the  table  they  would  have  to  get  it  al  Washington.  We 
are  trying  to  get  it  across  the  table  If  v.e  don't  get  it  here, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  they  will  get  it  at  Washington.  I  mean 
they  will  get  the  ten  or  twelve-hour  day.  and  they  will  not 
get  it  through  this  organization,  but  they  will  get  it  through  the 
individual  members  of  Congress.'  The  railroads  concede  that 
the  strain  upon  firemen  has  increased.  All  the  railroads  have 
given  serious  and  sympathetic  attention  to  this  subject.  Many 
factors  besides  weight  enter  into  this  question.  An  engine 
may  be  heavy,  but  the  run  very  short.  Many  railroads  arc 
trying  automatic  stokers,  so  that  all  the  fireman  has  to  do  is 
to  stand  by  and  see  to  it  that  the  stoker  works  properly.  But 
even  on  such  engines  the  brotherhood  demands  two  firemen." 


Wggtern  Economic  8oci«ty. 

The  Western  Economic  Society  will  present  at  its  conference  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  modern  ideals  of  organization,  effi- 
ciency and  scientific  management.  A  number  of  prominent  advo- 
cates of  scientific  management  will  present  the  fundamental 
features  of  their  plans  and  an  opportunity  will  then  be  given  for 
discussions,  questions  and  criticisms.  The  conference  will  be 
held  on  March  14  and  15,  at  Chicago. 

Papers  will  be  presented  on  such  topics  as  the  following :  The 
Spirit  of  Scientific  Management;  Scientific  Management  from  the 
Manufacturers'  Point  of  View;  Scientific  Management  versus 
System;  Scientific  Time  Study  and  a  Proper.  Task;  Wage  Sys- 
tems and  their  Consequences;  Planning  Room  and  Functional 
Foremanship;  the  Importance  of  Standardization;  Organization 
and  Personnel;  (he  Selection  of  Employees;  Scientific  Manage- 
ment in  Commercial  Enterprises;  the  Social  Significance  of  Scien- 
tific Management ;  Scientific  Management  and  the  Laborer  ;  Some 
Object  Lessons  in  Scientific  Management;  and  the  Taylor  Syserm. 

The  following  have  accepted  invitations  to  present  papers  on 
these  subjects:  Carl  G.  Barth.  consulting  engineer;  Dr.  K.  M. 
Blackford;  the  M.  Rumeley  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. ;  M.  L_  Cooke, 
consulting  engineer :  Harrington  Emerson,  consulting  engineer 
and  author  of  the  "Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency" ;  E.  M.  Fcikcr, 
the  System  Company ;  Hollis  Godfrey,  consulting  engineer ;  H. 
K.  Hathaway,  vice-president  of  the  Tabor  Manufacturing  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  H.  B.  Kendall,  the  Plimpton  Press,  Norwood, 
Mass. ;  F.  \V,  Taylor,  founder  of  the  Taylor  system  of  scientific 
management;  C.  B.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  work  on  industrial 
organization  of  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration; S.  E.  Thompson,  consulting  engineer;  Amasa  Walker, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company;  and  William  H.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  labor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  number  of  papers  will  probably  be  presented  by 
others.  All  sessions  are  open  for  general  discussion.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are  as  follows:  President,  Shailer  Mathews; 
vice-presidents,  Franklin  MacVeagh  and  George  E.  Vincent; 
treasurer.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson ;  and  secretary.  Leon  C.  Mar- 
shall, dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tkf  fflUniug  list  firri  »««(.   of  Kcritattts.   datoi   of  vrrl   cr  rcfu/ar 
din*  flilrti  cf  mtftinf. 

All  Brake  Association  —  F.  M    Xclli»,  53  Stale  St..  lloston.  Mi».  Con 

ventior..  Ml)  6-9,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
American  Association  of  Demurrage  Oppress. — A.  (i.  Thcraason,  Bos- 

t«in,  Mift«s- 

Ahiiiui  Association  or  General  Passenger  A*n  Ticket  Asests.  -W.  C. 
Hope,  New  York. 

Ahmicam  Assouahon  or  Frkioiit  Agents. — R.  O.  Well*,  Kut  St.  I-miis, 

III.    Annual  meeting,  tune  17-20,  Buffalo.  X.  V. 
Amuican   Association   ur  KsiLaoAD  Struts  ten  den  is — K.   H.  llarman. 

Si.  Louis,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  Se|Hember. 
American  Kllctric  Railway  Association.— II.  l\  Donecker,  29  W.  .Wth 

St..  Xew  York, 

American  F.lectric  Railway  Manl-Pacti  sees'  Assoc. — tieorge  Keegait, 
165  Firoadway,  New  York.     Meetings  with  Am.  Kler.  Ry.  \«soc. 

American  Railway  Aasuciation, — W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  Yoik, 
Xexl  meeting,  May  21,  New  York. 

American  Railway  IIridge  and  Building  Asvk-iation. — C.  A.  t.ichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.     Convention,  October  21  23,  171.1,  Montreal. 

American  Railway  Fnc.iseeeing  Association.  F..  II.  Fnuh,  v»0si  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicngn.     Convention,  March   IK  211,  1  ■> t  J .  Chicago. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  -I.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Color-y  buiMing,  Chicago.   Convention,  tunc  11-1.1,  Allanli.  1  ity,  N.  J. 

American  K'aiiway  Ttoi  Kommesj'r  Association  A.  R.  Davis.  Central  of 
Georgia.  Macon,  i.a. 

American  Socipty  tor  Tmtinc  Materials.  Prof.  F-.  Marburg,  University 
of  Penn-.rlvatita,  Philadelphia,  Fa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 

Amreican  Society  op  Civil  Kncineers. — C.  VV.  Hunt.  220  \V.  $7th  St., 
New  York:  l»t  >tol  3<l  Weil.,  except  June  and  August.  New  York. 

American  Society  or  r'M.isffRiNc  Contractors —J.  R.  Wemlinger,  13 
Park  Row,  New  York;  2.1  Tnrtday  of  each  month.  New  York. 

American  Socipty  or  NUchasicai.  F.nciviri,--  Calvin  \V,  Rice.  2<t  W. 
3<*th  St..  New  York. 

America*  Wood  Preservers'  Association —F,  I.  Angier.  H.  &  (3..  Balti- 
more. Md.    Nest  convention,  January  20  22.  1914.  New  Oilcans,  La. 

Association  or  American  Railway  Accounting  Orrtrg» ».—<".  •  Phil- 
lips, 1*3  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting.  May  2».  Atlantic 
Ciiv.  X.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Acinte. — J  R.  McSherty.  C.  &  K-  I..  Chi- 
cago,   Nest  meeting.  May.  1913.  Baltimore.  Md, 

Awhiation  or  Railway  Electrical  Engine***  —  Jos.  A.  An.lrevceiii,  C.  ft 
X    W.  Ry.,  Chicago.     Semi-annual  meeting.  June.    141.1,  Atlantic 

Association  op^Raiiwat  Telegraph  Superintendents  —  IV  W.  Drew.  112 
West  Adam*  Si..  Chicago;  annual.  May  20.  191 .1.  St    I. run.  Mo. 

\5SOtMT|M>      fV     TRAXST-rBTATION     AND     I   »R      A  CC  OC  *  T  I  N  . .     Oir!f|IL  <  ,.  P. 

(  onard.  75  Church  Si  .  New  York. 
Assoi-iation  or  Whir   I  hi  At  ci.vntinc.  Oisickrs     W.   R.  Ivan..  <-hain- 
he-  .1  (  .'"merer,  tlirff.ilo.  X.  Y.      >n-oal  mr-to  g    i 'it- t.er  «.  Phil. 
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p  and  BriLDiNO  SurrtV  Men's  Associatiow,    H.   A.  Xfally,  Joseph 
Ilikoti  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Meeting   with  American 
Railway  Bridget  and  Building  Association. 
Cax  apian    Kail  way   Club. — Janes  Powell,  Grand  Trunk   R>\.  Montreal, 
Uue.  ^  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug,,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Emgenkus. — Clement  H.   Mclxod,  413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal.  Que. ;  Thursday,  Montrr-al. 
Cas  FoacMKH's  Association  or  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  Ml   North  50th 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicagu. 
Ckntbal  Railway  Cll*».— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Ubeity  St.,  New  York;  2d 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March.  May,  Sept..  Nov.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  EkcimiW  Sociitt  or  St.  Vavu— L  S.  Pomeroy.  Old  State  Capitol 
building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July.  August  and 
September,  St.  Paul. 
ExGixKxa*'  Society  or  Pixxbylvakia. — E.  R-  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harnsburg, 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrtsburg,  Pa. 
Emgixubs'  Society  of  Wkjtuk  Pknksylvania. — E.  K.  Hilt**,  803  Fulton 

building,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FaxiGHt  Claim  Association.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.  Next 

convention.  June  IB,  Bluff  Point.  N.  Y. 
Genual  SvFBftiNTCNOKXTS'  AflsociATiuN  or  CuicAco. — E.  S.  Kolter.  226 

W.  Adams         Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
Imtkek  atiuxal  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Committee,  11,  rue  dc  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915.  Berlin. 
Intexjcational  Railway  Fuel  AsaoctATtow. — C.  G.  Hall,  922  McCormick 
building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May,  1913,  Chicago. 

i*Tr»«T,o»£  Gar"*  !^,"5^SS2lgi""i!S? 

West  Uroadway,  Winona,  Minn,    next  convention.  July  zz-.b, 


Chicago, 

International  Rati  io*d  Mastee  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  t..  Wood- 
worth.  Uma,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintenance  of  Wat  Masteb  Painters'  Association  of  thi  I'nited 
Statu  and  Canada. — W.  G.  Wilson.  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton,  Pa. 

Masteb  Bonn  Makers'  Association. — Hairy  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St, 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29.  191  J.  Chicago. 

Mast  km  Ca*  Hi  hums'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paints**'  Assoc.  of  V.  S.  and  Canada. — 
A.  P.  Dane,  IS.  &  M.,  Reading.  Mass.  Annual  meeting,  September 
9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  Alliances'  Assoc — Bruce  V.  Crandall.  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

Ngsv  Exoi-axd  Raihoad  Club.— -W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  681  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
ton. Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept., 
Boston. 

New  York  Railsoad  Clcb.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  escent  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 
North  El  N  Railroad  Cub.— C.  I-  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P..  Duluth.  Minn.; 
•4th  Satuidiy.  Duluth. 
114  Association  of  Kaiieoad  Offices*.—  M.  W.  Rotchford,  Cniou  Sta- 
tion. Peoria.  111.;  2d  Tuesday. 
Railroad  Club  or  Kansas  City. — C.  Manlovfj  1008  Walnut  St., 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Bi'SIxess  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon.  2  Rector  St.,  New 

York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December.  1913,  New  York. 
Railway  Clvb  or  Pittsrl'RCH.— J.  B.  Anderson.  Peima.  R.  R-.  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.;  ath  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Electrical  St*  ffly  Manufacturers    Assoc  — J_  Scribner,  1021 


Monadnock*  Block.  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Asvic.  Ry.  Elec.  En 
rav  Gardeximc  Association. — •).  S-   Butberlicld.   Lcc's  Sumo 
Next  meeting,  August  12-15,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


bngrs. 
it.  Mo. 

Railw-ay  Dbvelofiikxt  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Southern, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Sional  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 
March  17,  Chicago;  June  1011,  New  York;  convention.  October  14. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Railway  Stobekeefebs'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C,  Cullinwood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  19  21,  Chicago. 
Railway  Soffly  Manvfact  t'EEBs'  Assoc.    J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  1.  B.  Assoc*, 
Railway  Tel.  ano  Tel.  Affliancb  Assoc.— W.  E.  Harkness,  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Aswc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Railroad  Club— F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday 
t  June,  July  and  August. 

s'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Association     L.  C.  Kyan.  <- .  & 


Sterling,  111.    Convention,  September  8-12,  1*13.  Chicago. 
St.  I.oms  Railway  Cu'i.-B.  W.  Praueuthal.  Union  Suiion.  St.  Louis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  Louis. 
Signal  Affliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmonds.  3868  Park  Ave..  New 
York.    Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association 
v  of  Railway  Fi 
Chicago. 

ESN  ASSOCIA 


Nyflulst.'Ijs  Salle  St.  Stat 

_.,tion  or  Car  Seevice  Ofricees. — E-  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 
VV.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
SOUIKRN  &  SoiTHWUtTEEN  Railway  Club.— A.  J.   Mctiill,  Grant  bldg.. 

Atlanta.  G».;  3d  Thurs..  Jan.,  Mirth.  May.  July.  Sept..  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
Toledo  Tbsnsfortstion  Ci-t'B.  -J.  G.  Macomher,  W  ootson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 
Teack  Suffly  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hlllhurn, 
N.  Y.    Meeting  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  A«so- 


Traffic  Club  or  Chicago.— Guy  S.  McCabe,  La   Salle  Hotel.  Chicago; 
meetings  monthly.  Chicago 

Traffic  Cue  or  New  York.— C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  Sew  York; 
last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  Tulv  and  August,  New  \otk. 

TRArrir  Clur  or  Pittsburgh.— D.  L.  Well.,  Erie.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  ;  meet- 
ings monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

Traffic  Ci.I'R  of  St.  Loris. — A.  F.  Versen.  Meicatitilc  Library 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday 
October  to  May. 

Train  Desfatcmrrs'  Association  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17.  Lets  Angeles.  Cal. 
Transportation  Clib  of  Buffalo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Teaxsfoetation  Clvb  of  Detroit.— W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  &  M.  S  ,  Detroit. 

Mich.;  meetings  monthly. 
Teayexixo  Encineebs'  Association.-  W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H   R  . 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  August,  1913.  Chicago. 
Utah  Society  of  Encineebs—  R.  B.  Kctchum,  University  «f  I'tah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  escept  July  and  August. 
esn  Csnspa  Rsiiway  Club.—  W.  H.  RosevtAt.  P.  n.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg. Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  Jul)  and  August,  Winnipeg, 
Wesiebn  Railway  Clib.— J.  W.  Tavlor.  Old  Colony' building.  Chicago:  3d 

Tuesiav  of  each  month,  escept  June.  July  atid  Vugun. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers. -I,  H.  Warder.  1735  " 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in 


Slraffir  News. 


The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Western  Maryland  have 
made  a  reduction  of  IS  cents  a  ton  in  the  freight  rate  on  coal 
destined  to  points  beyond,  by  water,  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  Baltimore,  and  the  reduction  has  been  followed  by  a  similar 
reduction  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Pennsylvania  will  meet  the  new  rates  in  the  tariffs  from  the 
coal  mines  adjacent  to  its  lines  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association  in  Chi- 
cago, last  week,  summer  tourist  rates  for  this  year  were  de- 
cided upon,  and  will  be  on  approximately  the  same  basis  that 
has  been  in  effect  in  previous  years.  From  Chicago  to  Colo- 
rado common  points  the  round  trip  fare  will  be  $30.  and  to 
Utah  points  the  round  trip  rate  will  be  $43.  Summer  tourist 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  June  1  to  September  30,  with  the 
return  limit  on  October  31. 

At  a  meeting  of  traffic  officers  of  the  New  Orleans  railway 
lines  and  agents  of  the  steamship  lines  last  week,  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  the  steamship  lines  will  pay  demurrage 
charges  on  shipments  of  cotton  and  forest  products  exported 
through  New  Orleans  on  through  bills  of  lading,  after  ten 
days'  free  time.  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  will  end 
a  controversy  regarding  the  issuance  of  bills  of  lading  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  year. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


ion  Awarded. 

Dewey  Brothers  Company  v.  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St. 
Louis  el  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission  : 

The  rate  of  21  cents  per  100  lbs,  for  the  transportation  of 
distillers'  dried  grains  in  carloads  from  Stanley,  K>\,  to  Akron, 
Ohio,  was  found  to  have  been  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
it  exceeded  15  cents  per  100  lbs.    (25  I.  C.  C,  700.) 

In  re  rates  on  empty  beer  packages  returned. 

Pabst  Brewing  Company  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  cr  St.  Paul  el 
al.    Opinion  by  the  commission  : 

In  this  case  reparation  was  sought  on  certain  shipments  of 
empty  beer  packages  on  which  the  commission  previously  refused 
to  grant  reparation.  The  commission  upheld  its  former  decision, 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  case  of  shipments  from  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  made  by  the  Pabst  Brewing  Com- 
pany in  1908  and  1909.  The  commission  found  that  rates  of  29yi 
cents  were  applied  on  five  of  the  shipments  in  question  and  Myi 
cents  on  the  remaining  shipments.  The  commission  found  that 
these  rates  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  24 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  with  a  minimum  of  15,000  lbs,  in  refrigerator 
cars  and  20,000  lbs.  in  ordinary  box  cars.  As  the  present  rate  is 
now  22  cents  per  100  lbs.,  no  order  as  to  a  rate  for  the  future 
was  entered.    (26  I.  C.  C,  4.) 

Live  Stock  Rates. 

^NtfrirjM  National  Live  Stock  Association  et  al.  v.  Southern 
Pacific  el  al.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Prouty: 

The  commission  established  reasonable  maximum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  live  stock  from  stations  in  Arizona  to  Los 
Angeles  and  other  California  points.  The  rates  were  prescribed 
for  36  ft.  cars;  and  to  obtain  rates  for  cars  of  different  lengths 
3  per  cent,  per  foot  should  be  added  or  subtracted.  To  those 
rates  $5  per  car  should  be  added  for  a  two-line  haul  for  500 
miles  or  less;  for  branch-line  hauls  $2.50  per  car  should  be  added. 
The  rate  on  stock  cattle  or  on  sheep  for  feeding  should  be  85 
per  cent,  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  fat  sheep  and  cattle  since 
in  the  case  of  stock  cattle  the  carrier  will  get  a  second  haul. 
Through  routes  were  established  from  points  on  the  Arizona 
Eastern,  via  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Los  Angeles  and  California 
feed  lots    (26  I.  C.  C.  37.) 


I,   II.   Warder.  173 
th,  except  July  and  Augii'l.  Chicago. 


Rates  on  Manganese  Ore  Increased. 

In  re  import  rate  on  manganese  ore.  Opinion  by  the  commis- 
sion: 

The  cancellation  of  a  tariff  provision  by  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  providing  for  application  of  the  import  rate  on  ground 
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manganese  ore,  ground  at  Klizabethport,  N.  J.,  -was  suspended. 
The  commission  found  that  the  tariff  provision  in  question  en- 
abled the  complainant  to  deliver  manganese  ore  to  western 
markets  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  than  its  competitors,  which 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  regular  rate.  The  commission  there- 
fore decided  that  the  tariff  provision  was  discriminator)-  in  favor 
of  the  complainant  and  directed  that  the  order  of  suspension  be 
vacated.    (25  I.  C.  C.  663.) 


In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  porch  work  from  Beaumont  and 
East  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  various  interstate  points.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  suspended  the  tariffs  of  the  defendant  which 
proposed  to  cancel  joint  rates  on  porch  work  from  Keaumont  and 
East  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  various  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  to  substitute  combination  rates  which  are  from  8  to  12 
cents  higher  than  the  present  rates.  At  the  hearing  no  one  ap- 
peared for  the  complainant.  The  main  argument  for  the  defense 
was  that  the  Texas  A  New  Orleans  did  not  receive  a  fair  division 
of  the  present  through  rate.  The  witness  for  the  defendant  said 
that  the  rates  on  porch  work  should  be  at  least  three  cents  higher 
per  100  lbs.  than  the  rates  on  lumber.  T*c  commission  found  that 
porch  work  took  an  arbitrary  of  three  cents  per  100  lbs.  over 
lumber  from  producing  points  in  several  other  states.  The  pres- 
ent rates  on  porch  work  from  Beaumont  and  East  Beaumont  are 
only  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  lower  than  the  rates  on  lumber  from 
those  points.  The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  ad- 
vances are  unreasonable,  but  that  the  defendants  should  establish 
from  Beaumont  and  East  Beaumont  to  eastern  destinations  to 
which  joint  rates  on  porch  work  now  apply,  joint  rates  which  are 
not  more  than  three  cents  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  the  current 
rates  on  lumber  between  those  points.    (26  1.  C.  C,  1.) 


Newt  Print  Paper  Rate*  Reduced. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  news  print  paper  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  to  various  points  in  the  United  States.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Meyer. 

The  tariffs  under  suspension  name  rates  on  news  print  paper 
in  carloads  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  to  points  on  the  Missouri 
river  and  in  central  freight  association  territory.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  proposed  rates  arc  reductions  under  the  current 
rates.  The  advances  are  only  \%  cents  and  the  reductions  range 
from  1  to  13  cents.  The  complainant  seeks  to  have  the  commis- 
sion, in  this  proceeding,  not  only  find  that  the  proposed  rates  are 
unreasonable,  but  also  to  order  the  defendants  to  establish  rates 
lower  than  those  now  proposed.  The  main  argument  of  the  com- 
plainants was  based  on  a  comparison  with  rates  in  other  districts. 
The  commission  found  that  the  complainant  failed  to  show  that 
the  rates  assailed  were  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory; 
and  that  the  defendants  had  justified  the  propriety  of  the  rates 
proposed  by  them. 

The  formation  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Petoskey,  and  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  into  a  single  group  for  rate- 
making  purposes,  similar  to  groups  established  elsewhere,  will 
largely  obviate  the  difficulties  and  the  seeming  inconsistencies 
dwelt  upon  by  the  complainant  with  respect  to  die  rates  on  news 
print  paper  from  such  points.    (26  I.  C.  C,  13.) 

Ratea  on  Hay  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  hay  in  carlttads  from  points  in 
Wisconsin  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  between  other  points.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  3/ cChord : 

The  increases  in  the  proposed  rates  on  hay  from  points  in  the 
Northwest  to  Chicago  range  from  I'A  cents  to  S'/j  cents  per  100 
lbs.  and  average  about  two  cents  per  100  lbs.  Under  Western 
classification  hay  takes  the  class  C  rate,  but  to  Chicago  and  other 
terminal  markets  commodity  rates  lower  than  class"  C  have  gen- 
erally otrtaincd.  The  advances  in  question  bring  the  rate  up  to 
the  class  C  basis  in  most  instances  The  commission  found  that 
it  would  have  to  determine  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
posed rate  without  reference  to  the  classification.    The  defendant 


argued  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  raising  the  rates  on  hay 
was  the  excessive  terminal  charges  incident  to  delays  in  unloading 
hay.  Tbc  commission  decided  that  as  some  consignees  were 
more  delinquent  than  others,  these  terminal  charges  should  not  be 
included  in  the  rate.  It  was  shown  that  the  proposed  rates  would 
yield  more  per  car  revenue  than  the  rates  on  the  same  commodity 
in  other  districts.  The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  rates 
were  not  unreasonable  and  they  will  be  permitted  to  become  effec- 
tive. It  was  also  contended  by  the  complainant  that  the  proposed 
rates  were  discriminatory,  but  as  no  evidence  was  introduced  in 
support  of  this  allegation,  the  commission  made  no  decision  in 
regard  to  it.    (25  I.  C.  C.  680.) 

Rate*  on  Drain  Tile  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  drain  tile  and  other  articles  from 
points  in  Central  freight  association  territory  to  various  destina- 
tions.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

By  the  suspended  tariffs  the  carriers  proposed  to  advance  their 
rates  on  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  about  20  per  cent.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  advance  is  to  simplify  the  tariff  by  making  one  rate 
on  all  tile  not  classed  as  sewer  pipe.  The  complainant  contends 
that  the  cheaper  grade  of  tile  should  continue  to  enjoy  its  lower 
rate  as  at  present.  The  commission  found  that  the  proposed 
advances  on  drain  tile  were  excessive  and  ordered  the  defendant 
to  cancel  them.  The  commission  intimated  that  although  the 
present  advances  are  unreasonable,  smaller  advances  might  be 
permitted  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  would  simplify  the  tariff 
and  also  be  reasonable. 

In  regard  to  sewer  pipe,  the  testimony  was  with  particular 
reference  to  the  rate  from  Mecca.  Ind..  to  Chicago.  111.,  which 
the  carriers  proposed  to  advance  from  6  to  8  cents  per  100  lb«. 
The  complainant  contended  that  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  100  lbs. 
from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Chicago  was  not  advanced,  therefore  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  advance  the  rate  from  Mecca.  The  rate 
from  Akron  is  on  the  basis  of  sixth  class,  and  the  proposed  in- 
creased rate  from  Mecca  is  one  cent  less  than  sixth  class.  The 
commission  found  that  the  proposed  increases  in  rates  o 
pipe  were  reasonable  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  i 
of  suspension  will  be  vacated.    (26  I.  C.  C.  88.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana  has  issued  a  code  of 
rules,  regulations  and  charges  for  the  storage  of  freight,  to  go  into 
effect  February  15. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Ohio  has  issued  a  code  of 
demurrage  regulations  for  freight  cars  and  has  directed  all  of  the 
roads  in  the  state  to  put  them  in  force  on  April  1,  next. 

The  Nevada  railway  commission  has  ordered  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  reduce  its  present  local  one-way  passenger  fares  be- 
tween all  points  on  its  standard  gage  main  and  branch  lines 
in  the  state  from  4  and  5  cents  a  mile  to  3  cents  a  mile.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  dissented  from  the  majority,  stating 
that  while  he  is  favorable  to  the  reduction  on  the  main  line,  he 
is  opposed  to  any  reduction  on  the  .branches. 

The  New  Mexico  corporation  commission  has  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  attacking  all  the 
interstate  rates  from  the  Missouri  river  and  Pacific  coast 
points  to  New  Mexico  as  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  as 
compared  with  the  rates  to  Texas  and  other  points.  The  com- 
mission requests  that  hearings  be  held  before  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  governor  of  New  York  has  appointed  Edward  E.  McCall, 
hitherto  a  juslice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  First  district  (New 
York  City),  in  place  of  William  R.  Wilcox,  whose  term  has 
expired.  Political  influences  and  the  interests  of  the  democratic 
party  seem  to  have  been  the  controlling  factors  in  this  appoint- 
ment. The  governor  on  the  same  day.  February  3.  appointed 
Pevoe  P.  Hodson.  of  Buffalo,  to  succeed  John  B.  Olmsted,  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  Second 
district. 
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Railway  (toiiittr*. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

George  O.  Lillcy  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Louisiana 
Railway  4  Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Shrcvc- 
port.  La. 

Charles  H.  Morcy,  vice-president  of  the  Manistee  &  Grand 
Rapids  at  Manistee,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  that 
company. 

R.  Lancaster  Williams,  of  Middcndorf,  Williams  &  Company, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida,  succeeding 
his  brojher  John  Skelton  Williams,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  M.  Baugh  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Liberty-White 
in  charge  of  accounting  and  freight  claim  departments,  with 
office  at  McComb  City,  Miss.,  succeeding  L.  B.  Sedgwick,  re- 
signed. 

F.  P.  Johnson,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
•cilic  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.. .has  been  appointed  assistant  general  auditor,  and  T.  M. 
Nivcn  succeeds  Mr.  Johnson. 

W.  E.  Iliggins,  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna &•  Wyoming  Valley,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
acting  vice-president  and  general  manager,  succeeding  Charles 
F.  Conn,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  resigned  to  accept 
MniM  elsewhere. 

The  following  appointments  went  into  effect  January  31  on  the 
Southern  Pacific:  A.  D.  McDonald,  auditor,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  was  appointed  deputy  comptroller,  succeeding 
C.  B.  Seger.  resigned;  and  T.  0.  Edwards  succeeds  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald. HiiRh  NeJU  was  appointed  clerk  and  secretary,  succeeding 
Alex.  Millar,  resigned.  The  resignation  of  William  Rockefeller 
as  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  was  accepted, 
but  his  place  on  the  Board  was  not  tilled.  A.  I).  McDonald,  T.  O. 
Edwards  and  Hugh  Neill  have  been  appointed  to  the  same  posi- 
tions on  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  as  they  will  hold  on  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

W.  H.  Pcnlicld,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Vice-President  David  L.  Bush,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Pcnfield  was 
born  in  1874  at  Foxburg.  Pa.,  and  began  railway  work  in  a 
surveying  party  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  in  Gear- 
field  County,  Pcnn.,  and  was  later  resident  engineer  of  the  same 
road  to  1899.  From  August,  1899.  to  March,  1 902,  he  was  resident 
engineer  and  locating  engineer  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  from  March,  1902,  to 
December,  1905,  he  was  locating  engineer  on  the  Western  Pacific 
in  California.  From  December,  1905,  to  June,  1911,  he  was  an 
engineer  cngaKcd  in  the  construction  of  the  Pugct  Sound  exten- 
sion of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  June,  1911,  was  made  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  on 
February  1.  as  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  same  road  as 
above  noted. 

Operating  Officers. 

i"  l.udolph,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  with  head- 
quarters at  Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  B.  Carpenter,  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of 
transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Cblo.,  effective 
February  1. 

H.  J.  Micksch  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  and  the  Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio,  with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
A.  L.  Kuykcndall.  resigned. 

J.  McCraw  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  division  of  the  Central  Vermont,  with  office  at  N*cw 
London,  Conn  ,  succeeding  W.  E.  Costello,  superintendent  at 
New  London,  who  has  resigned. 

W.  E.  Costello  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  First 
division  of  the  Houston  4  Texas  Central,  with  headquarters  at 


Ennts.  Tex.,  to  succeed  D.  S.  Gallagher,  who  has  been  granted 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 

X.  W.  Jones,  trainmaster  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at 
Tamaqua.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  subsidiary  companies,  reporting 
to  the  vice-president  and  general  manager,  at  Reading. 

C.  S.  Wilkins.  trainmaster  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  at  Gassaway, 
W,  Va.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent,  succeeding  to  the 
duties  of  J.  A.  Emmart,  assistant  general  manager  at  Gassaway, 
who  has  resigned  to  go  into  other  business,  and  his  former  po- 
sition has  been  abolished.  J.  W.  Morrow, 'chief  train  despatches 
succeeds  Mr.  Wilkins.  and  J.  C.  Kinton  succeeds  Mr.  Morrow. 

R.  M.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation 
of  the  Western  Maryland,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
H.  W  Shank,  trainmaster  of  the  Third  district.  West  Virginia 
division,  has  been  transferred  to  Cumberland  as  trainmaster  in 
charge  of  terminal  operation.  J.  W.  Griffey,  trainmaster  at 
Elkins.  W.  Va..  of  the  Second  district.  West  Virginia  division, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Third  district,  succeeding  Mr.  Shank, 
and  W.  D.  Pcddicord.  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  at  Cum- 
berland, has  been  promoted  to  trainmaster,  with  headquarters 
at  Elkins,  succeeding  Mr.  Griffey. 

H.  E.  Whittenberger,  whose  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  November  9, 

1864,  at  Peru,  Ind.,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1885.  with  the  Wabash 
as  a  brakeman  and  was 
later  conductor  in  both 
freight  and  passenger 
service  until  February, 
1898.  when  he  went  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  as 
trainmaster  at  Stratford, 
Ont.,  and  later  was 
transferred  to  London. 
From  May  15,  1902,  to 
October,  1904,  he  was 
superintendent  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
at  Alamosa,  Colo.,  and 
at  Pueblo.  He  went  to 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  in  November. 
1904.  as  superintendent 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  re- 
maining in  that  position 
until  his  appointment  on  January  I,  1906.  as  superintendent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.  In  October.  1907. 
he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  superintendent, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  lines  of  the  same  road, 
as  above  noted. 

P.  C.  Hart,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Pugct  Sound  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  lines 
Fast  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
J.  T.  Gillick.  superintendent  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  general  manager,  with  office  at  Chicago-. 
G.  E.  Simpson,  superintendent  of  transportation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  supervisor  of  transportation,  and  G.  L  Whipple, 
heretofore  assistant  superintendent  of  transportation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  transportation,  both  with  offices  at 
Chicago,  effective  February  L 

C.  G.  Bowkcr.  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Kastern  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
real. Que  lias  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 
April  21.  1871.  at  Medford.  X.  J.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  began  railway  work  in  May, 
1888.  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  as  a  telegraph  operator 
and  was  subsequently  agent  and  division  operator  on  that  road. 
From  1892  to  1900  he  was  first  a  telegraph  operator  and  then 
train  despatcher  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  since  that  time  has 
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T.  E.  Clarity. 


held  (he  positions  of  train  despatches  chief  despatcher,  train- 
master, assistant  superintendent  and  superintendent  on  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Frank  F.  Clarity,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  has  already  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  September  10,  1877.  at 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  He 
was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Minnesota 
and  began  railway 
work  in  September,  1894, 
as  a  car  checker  for  the 
Great  Northern  at  Su- 
perior. Wis.  He  re- 
mained with  that  road 
for  eight  years,  filling 
various  positions  in  the 
local  freight  office  in- 
cluding that  of  local  car 
accountant.  He  was 
then  for  two  years  car 
distributer  for  the  Lake 
district  and  from  No- 
vember. 1904,  to  August. 
1907.  was  assistant  chief 
clerk  and  chief  clerk  to 
the  general  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  He  was  made 
traveling  car  agent  on 
the  latter  date  and  in  April.  1911.  became  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western  district,  with  office  at 
Seattle.  Wash.  He  went  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  in 
March.  1912.  as  inspector  of  transportation,  which  position  he 
held  until  January  1  this  year,  when  he  was  promoted  to  super- 
intendent nf  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo. 

T.  dishing  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Third  dis- 
trict of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Que., 
succeeding  K  P.  Smallhorn.  assigned  to  other  duties;  S.  L. 
Truster,  passenger  trainmaster  at  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
passenger  trainmaster  of  the  Ontario  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Toronto;  W.  J.  Piggott.  trainmaster  at  Allandale,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaMer  of  the  lllh  and  14th  districts,  including 
Allandale  yard,  and  W.  J.  Little,  passenger  trainmaster  at  Allan- 
dale,  lias  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  12th  district,  both 
with  offices  at  Allandale.  The  position  of  passenger  trainmaster. 
Northern  division,  has  been  abolished.  W.  J.  Hogan,  master  of 
transportation  at  Durand.  Mich  ,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
of  the  P.  O.  ft  N  Kail  way  and  district  29  (exclusive  of  Detroit 
and  Port  Huron  terminals),  with  headquarters  at  Pontiac.  and 
H.  W.  Matthews,  trainmaster  at  Battle  Creek,  has  been  appointed 
passenger  trainmaster  of  the  Western  lines,  including  districts 
25,  26.  27.  28.  29  and  P.  O.  &  \.  Railway,  with  headquarters  at 
Durand. 

Benjamin  McKeen.  who  recently  became  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa  .  was  born  at  Terrc  Haute,  Ind..  on  January  23,  1864. 
He  attended  Worcester  Polytechnic  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  dur- 
ing 1881  ami  1882.  and  was  graduated  from  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1885  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  began  railway 
work  in  September.  1885.  as  a  draftsman  in  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Terre  Haute  & 
Indianapolis,  now  a  part  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  at  Terre  Haute. 
He  held  various  minor  positions  in  the  motive  power  and  en- 
gineering departments  until  January  I,  1887,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Terre  Haute  etc 
Logansport,  now  also  a  part  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad.  On 
August  I,  1892.  he  was  transferred  to  the  Peoria  division  in  a 
similar  capacity,  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  that 
division  January  5.  1894.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
main  line  division  in  June.  1901.  and  on  April  I,  1902,  became 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Chicago.  In 
December  of  the  following  year  he  returned  to  the  Vandalia  as 
general  manager,  with  headquarters  at  St.  I-ouis.  Mo.,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  as  above  noted. 


H.  F.  Coylc,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Eastern  lines  at  Bcllcvue,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Belleville  division  (districts  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
10)  with  headquarters  at  Belleville;  J.  J.  Connolly,  assistant 
superintendent  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Montreal  division  (districts  1,  2,  3  and  4) 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal ;  R.  W.  Scott  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Montreal  terminals,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal;  L.  Harold,  assistant  trainmaster  at  Ham- 
ilton. Ont..  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal;  G  S. 
Cunningham,  superintendent  Western  lines  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
having  resigned,  J.  Caldwell  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Detroit  division :  including  Durand  terminals,  districts 
27,  28.  29  and  P..  O.  ft  N.  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit; J.  Ehrke,  assistant  superintendent  at  Battle  Creek,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  division,  includ- 
ing districts  25  and  26,  with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek; 
O.  F.  Clark,  trainmaster  at  Pontiac.  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  Western  lines,  including  dis- 
tricts 25.  26.  27.  28.  29  and  P..  O.  ft  N  Railway,  with  direct 
supervision  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  transportation,  and 
the  office  of  master  of  transportation  has  been  abolished. 

E.  W.   Hatchelder.  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Erie  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Sala- 
manca, with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  an- 
nounced  in   these  col- 
umns, began  railway 

J^^k  work  in  1870  as  a  tele- 

^fl  graph  operator  on  the 

^^^^^ 
H^,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
■k\  &  St.  Paul  and  from 
1873  to  1879  was  chief 
train  despatcher  of  the 
Chicago  division  of  the 
same  road.  He  went  to 
the  Wabash  in  1880  as 
train  despatcher  at 
Springfield,  III.,  a  n  d 
later  in  the  same  year 
returned  to  the  service 
of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  as 
chief  despatcher  and 
was  then  assistant  su- 
perintendent on  the  River 
division.  He  left  that 
company  in  1889  to  be- 
come chief  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent  of 
the  Great  Northern  at  St.  I'aul,  Minn.,  and  was  later  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Fergus  Falls  division  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  then  until  1895.  was  superintendent  of  the  Montana 
division  at  Havre,  Mont.  He  was  out  of  railway  work  from 
1895  until  he  went  to  the  Erie,  in  June,  1903.  The  following 
December  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mcadville 
division,  and  in  November.  1912,  was  made  assistant  general 
superintendent  at  Marion.  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

T.  M.  True  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Apalachicola  Northern,  with  office  at  Port  St.  Joe, 
Fla..  succeeding  J.  H.  Hodges,  resigned. 

J.  I.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
succeeding  II.  G  Selliy,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company. 

C»  N.  McNulty.  who  recently  resigned  as  soliciting  freight 
agent  of  the  Georgia.  Southern  &  Florida,  has  been  appointed 
freight  soliciting  agent  of  the  Southern,  with  office  at 
New  York 

T.  L.  Jennings  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  with 
office  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  succeeding  F.  W.  Miller,  commercial 
agent  at  Atlanta.  <*»a..  resigned. 


E.  W.  B«tchrldrr. 
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J.  P.  Rochellc  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  place  of  F.  S.  Sleight,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  as  commercial  agent. 

t  W.  Dudley  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
J.  H.  Hogg  has  been  appointed  live  stock  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  in  place  of  E.  McGraw,  resigned. 

R.  M.  Case,  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern and  the  Dunkirk.  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  headquarters  of  A.  N.  Brown,  general  traffic  manager 
of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System  and  the  Morenci  Southern 
Railway,  have  been  transferred  from  Chicago  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 
The  Chicago  office  will  be  continued  with  G.  W.  Feakins  in 
charge  as  assistant  to  general  traffic  manager. 

R.  M.  Brander  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of 
the  Virginia  general  division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with 
office  at  Richmond,  Va..  succeeding  A.  S.  Cary,  resigned,  and 
C.  C.  Dearhart.  Jr..  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Virginia  general  division,  reporting  to  Mr.  Brander. 

George  W.  Vaux.  Canadian  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Toronto,  Out  ,  and  formerly  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  former-  road,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  L.  F.  Barron,  local  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  freight  department 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
Southern  Pacific  announces  that  effective  February  1  all  joint 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  will  be  abolished. 
The  following  will  represent  the  Southern  Pacific  exclusively : 
R.  S.  Stubbs,  general  eastern  freight  agent,  New  York;  L.  H. 
Nutting,  general  eastern  passenger  agent,  New  York;  J.  II. 
Glynn.  New  England  agent;  W.  B.  Johnson,  district  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  F.  T.  Brooks,  district  freight 
and  passenger  agent.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  R.  J.  Smith,  district  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  G.  Herring,  general 
agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  O.  P.  Bartlett,  general  agent.  Atlanta, 
Ga ,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.;  C.  M,  Evans,  general  agent.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  George  B.  Hild.  general  agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
E.  A.  Macon,  general  agent,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  A.  G.  Little,  gen- 
eral agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  William  K.  McAllister,  general 
agent.  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  G.  Neimyer.  general  agent,  Chicago. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  there  will  be 
no  changes  in  the  representatives. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

C.  T.  McElvany  has  resigned  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  at  Dcnnison.  Tex. 

N.  L.  Smithan  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas, 
with  office  at  Dcnnison,  Tex. 

R.  Q.  Prcndcrgast  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  headquarters  at  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.,  succeeding  W.  G.  Rose,  resigned. 

H.  E.  Holt,  division  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &•  St. 
Paul,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W  H  Penficld. 

H.  D.  Jackson  has  been  appointed  general  master  mechanic 
of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  and  the  Tombigbcc  Val- 
ley, with  headquarters  at  Panola,  Ala.  He  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  shop  at  Calvert,  Ala. 

K.  L.  C.  Bond,  resident  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal;  G.  Buckingham, 
general  roadmastcr  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  track,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal ;  J.  H. 
Johnston,  resident  engineer  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings,  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal ;  C.  S.  Ogilvic  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Belleville  division,  with  headquarters  at  Belleville,  Ont. ; 


H.  Ferguson,  general  roadmastcr  at  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  track,  Ontario  lines;  G.  A.  Mitchell, 
resident  engineer  at  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  E.  G.  Hewson,  resident  engineer 
at  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  all  with  head- 
quarters at  Toronto,  Ont.  The  offices  of  general  roadmastcr, 
master  of  bridges  and  buildings  and  resident  engineer  have 
been  abolished. 

If.  A.  Long,  architect  of  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  at  Baltimore, 
Md..  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio-Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  System,  with  head- 
quarters   at  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Long  was  born  on 
October  25,  1875,  near 
Middlctown.  Ohio,  and 
^fl  received      his  educa- 

tion  in  the  public  schools 
at  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  at 
Middlctown,  later  taking 
a  course  in  architecture 
and  railroad  engineering 
at  the  Scranton  Schools. 
He  entered.the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on 
Jufle  5.  1899,  as  architect 
and  assistant  on  engineer- 
ing corps,  and  was  pro- 
■T  moicd  to  architect  on 
l\^f^^H  tHar  road  in  1904,  which 

^V^^fl  position  he  held  at  the 

■  ^Vfl  °f  his  present  ap- 

H  [-ointment  as  assistant  to 

''hicf  engineer,  as  above 
noted.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architecture,  and  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
building  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

H.  W.  Morris  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  and  the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Rook,  Pa. 

The  office  of  purchasing  agent  of  the  Texas  ft  Pacific,  here- 
tofore held  by  C.  Ludolph,  has  been  abolished,  and  hereafter 
matters  pertaining  to  the  purchasing  department  will  be  handled 
through  Vice-President  Freeman's  office  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

F  W.  Mahl.  assistant  to  director  of  maintenance  anil  operation 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  director  of  purchases, 
succeeding  W.  V.  S.  Thome,  resigned.  Effective  January  31. 
Mr.  Mahl  has  been  appointed  to  the  same  position  also  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. 


M.  A.  I.ons. 


OBITUARY. 

William  R.  Jones,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Utica  &  Black  River,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  died  at  Carthage.  N.  Y.,  on  February  4,  at 
the  age  of  69. 

J.  T.  Mason  Barnes,  who  died  on  January-  28.  at  his  home  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Western 
Maryland  from  1896  to  1902.  and  then  was  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer.  On  October  16.  1912,  he  was  retired  on  an 
annuity. 

E.  H.  B.  Cull,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Wabash,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich  ,  died  in  that  city  on  January  31. 
aged  49  years.  Mr.  Cull  had  been  connected  with  the  Wabash 
at  Detroit  for  30  years,  having  been  made  division  freight  agent 
five  years  apo. 

Stephen  S.  Palmer,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal, 
the  Green  Bay  ft  Western,  the  Ahnapec  &  Western,  the  Kew- 
aunee, Green  Bay  &  Western  and  the  Iola  &  Northern  railways, 
also  a  director  in  various  banking,  gas.  electric,  insurance  and 
manufacturing  companies,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
died  on  January  28,  at  Rcdlands,  Cal.,  at  the  age  of  60. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  80  freight  loco- 
motives from  the  company's  shops. 

The  Xokfoi.k  4  Western  has  ordered  40  Mallet  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives 
will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  22  in.  &  35  in. 
by  32  in.  cylinders,  56  in.  driving  wheels  and  in  working  order 
will  weigh  405.000  lbs. 

The  San  Antonid,  Uvalde  4  Gulf  has  ordered  one  consoli- 
dation locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimension  of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  by  24  in. ;  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  54  in.,  and  the  total  weight 
in  working  order  will  be  144,000  lbs. 

CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Baltimore  4  Ohio  has  ordered  8  postal  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Company. 

The  Donora  Southern  has  ordered  50  coal  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Arms  Palace  Horse  Car  Company  will  build  12  cars 
in  its  own  shops,  the  undernames  and  trucks  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Bcttcndorf  Axle  Company 

The  National  Railways  of  Central  America,  owned  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  New  York,  have  ordered  20  freight 
cars  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Newburch  4  South  Shore  has  ordered  125  self-clearing 
ore  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  50  general 
service  cars  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Norfolk  4  Western  has  ordered  1,000  gondola  cars 
and  250  hopper  cars  from  the  American  Car  4  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  1,000  box  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  January  31.  as  being  in  the  market  for  500  gondola 
car*,  has  ordered  that  equipment  from  the  Mr.  Vernon  Car  4 
Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Rcck  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  twenty 
70-ft,  coaches,  eighteen  70-1 1.  chair  cars,  seven  60-ft.  smoking 
cars,  five  60-ft.  three-compartment  cars,  and  ten  60-ft.  baggage 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company;  all  of  all-steel  construction. 

The  Di'iuth  &  Iron  Range,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazelle  of  January  24,  as  having  ordered  800  ore  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  ordered  those  cars  from  the 
Summers  Steel  Car  Company.  They  will  be  built  by  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company. 

IRON  AND  8TEEL. 


The  Western  Maryland  has  ordered  8.400  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  20,000  tons  of  rails,  divided 
equally  between  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company. 


SIGNALING. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana  has  ordered  the  Pere 
Marquette  to  install  automatic  block  signals  between  Porter 
and  the  Michigan  state  line,  22  miles,  by  October  1,  next.  The 
sam :  body  has  ordered  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  4 
St  Louis  to  install  automatic  block  signals  between  Richmond 
and  Indianapolis,  on  37  miles,  and  to  jakc  similar  action  in  the 
case  of  all  sections  of  the  line  where  a  single  track  is  converted 
into  double  track. 


The  Paxton-Mitchcll  Company  has  received  orders  for  its 
metallic  packing  for  the  piston  rods  and  valve  stems  on  the  246 
locomotives  recently  ordered  by  the  Ilarriman  Lines. 

M.  J.  Madison,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Morden  Frog  &  Crossing  Company,  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  plant  of  The  Weir  Frog  Company 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Milwaukee  and  West  Allis  properties  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  were  sold  by  Commissioner  Hazelton  on  February  3,  to 
J.  M.  McClement  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  reorganization 

committee,  for  §2,250.000. 

The  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppcl  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will 
move  its  general  offices  to  Koppcl,  Pa.,  where  its  plant  is  now 
located.  A  two-story  office  building,  100  ft  x  160  ft.,  is  now 
under  construction  at  Koppcl. 

Frank  N.  Grigg.  eastern  representative  of  the"  Adams  4  West- 
lake  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  resigned 
to  become  district  manager  of  the  Standard  Heat  4  Ventilation 
Company,  Inc..  New  York,  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C 

Jordan  D.  Williams,  Indianapolis.  Ind .  manufacturer  and 
contractor  for  mastic  rock  asphalt  floors,  has  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  4  St.  Louis  for 
about  30.000  so.  ft.  of  \y,  in.  mastic  rock  floor  for  a  freight 
house  driveway. 

S.  P.  McGough  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
North  American  Railway  Construction  Company,  engineers  and 
contractors,  with  offices  at  Monadnock  block,  Chicago.  A.  S. 
I.ittlefield  is  president  of  the  company;  Emmet  M.  Fry,  vice- 
president,  and  H.  H.  McDonald,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  new  company,  under  the  name  of  Littleficld.  Fry  & 
McGough.  has  been  incorporated  with  offices  in  the  Monadnock 
block.  Chicago,  to  make  electric  welded  joints,  as  licensees  of 
the  Lorain  Steel  Company.  The  officers  are  Emmet  M.  Fry, 
president  and  general  manager;  S.  P.  McGough.  vice-president, 
and  Arthur  S.  Littleficld,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

M.  E.  Kcig.  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  &  Santa  Fc  for  several  years,  for  the  last  five  years  in 
the  purchasing  department  at  Chicago,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  Harry  Visscring  4  Co.,  with  offices  in 
the  Great  Northern  building  Chicago.  Mr.  Kcig  will  also  rep- 
resent the  Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  April 
1,  1913,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  no  longer  needed.  These 
supplies  include  steam  shovels  and  parts ;  locomotives,  dump 
and  flat  cars  and  parts;  cranes,  spreaders  and  part*;  utiluaders 
and  parts;  ballast  plows;  rock  drills;  concrete  mixers  and  parts; 
injectors  and  parts;  oil  cups,  lubricators  and  lubricator  parts,  etc. 
Circular  No.  758. 

W.  W.  Lavarack  has  resigned  his  position  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Federal  Signal  Company.  Albany,  X.  Y.  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  American  Railway  Signal  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Mr.  Lavarack,  after  a  number  of  years  ex- 
perience in  the  signal  field  with  railroads  and  manufacturers 
in  England,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1896  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Standard  Railroad  Sisnal  Company,  since  which 
time  he  lias  been  connected  with  the  Pneumatic  SiRn.nl  Company 
and  the  Federal  Signal  Company,  as  mentioned  above. 

O.  C.  Mann,  manager  of  the  Mann-McCann  Company.  Chicago, 
writes  to  the  Railivay  Age  Gazette  as  follows: 

"I  note  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  beginning  to 
offer  for  sale  the  21  Mann-McCann  and  Mann  earth  spreaders 
that  we  built  for  them  and  a  lot  of  extras  for  the  same.  1  think 
that  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  bidders  on  this  equipment 
should  fully  understand  that  these  machines  were  built  special, 
and  that  their  extreme  clearance  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
shipped  or  used  on  any  railroad  on  this  continent,  and  that  the 
extras  were  designed  for  these  particular  machines  and  cannot 
be  used  on  any  other  spreader." 

The  sales  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  Chicago,  during 
the  year  1912  will  be  between  71  and  72  millions,  which  is  slightly 
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more  than  in  1906,  the  previous  largest  year  in  the  company's 
business.  The  increase  has  been  in  American  sales  outside  of 
the  Bell  system,  which  have  increased  about  100  per  cent,  over 
1906,  and  in  European  sales,  which  were  the  largest  in  the  com- 
pany's history'-  The  results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  increased  and  increasing  competition.  The  company  is  now 
selling  to  upwards  of  30,000  customers  in  the  United  States  alone. 
It  is  expected  that  the  profits  will  be  satisfactory  considering  the 
wider  distribution  and  increased  competition.  The  board  of 
directors  has  established  two  additional  vice-presidents  in  the 
company's  organisation,  and  has  appointed  to  these  newly-created 
positions  Gerard  Swope,  general  sales  manager,  and  A.  L.  Salt, 
general  purchasing  agent. 

John  Hoffhinc.  for  nine  years  assistant  chemist  of  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Omaha,  has  accepted  an  appointment  with  the  Amer- 
ican Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  with  headquarters  at  30 
Church  street.  New  York,  effective  on  February  1.  Mr.  Hoff- 
hinc was  born  in  Ohio  31  years  ago.  Immediately  upon  gradu- 
ation from  the  Ohio  State  University  in  1904  he  entered  the 
testing  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  where  he 
soon  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  chemist,  with  com- 
plete charge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  testing  laboratories. 
He  conducted  exhaustive  tests  and  analyses  of  the  steel  rails 
of  the  associated  lines,  and  under  the  direction  of  W.  K. 
McKeen,  Jr  .  former  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery, Mr.  Hoffliine  had  charge  of  the  material  testing  and 
research  work  in  connection  with  the  Harriman  Lines  standard- 
ization of  passenger  cars,  freight  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  Burden  Sales  Company,  with  general  offices  at  30  Church 
street,  New  York,  and  branch  offices  in  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  organized  by  Gilbert  H.  Pearsall, 
president;  H,  H,  Linton,  vice-president;  and  Craig  Graves,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  to  handle  with  the  exception  of  horse- 
shoes all  the  products  of  the  Burden  Iron  Company,  of  Troy, 
N,  Y.,  including  Burden  staybolt  iron,  Burden  engine  bolt  iron, 
Burden  rivets,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  general  offices  of 
the  Burden  Sales  Company  will  be  the  eastern  sales  office  of 
the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  United  States  Firebox  Company.  Coatcsville. 
Pa.,  and  the  Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Pearsall  is  also  vice-president  of  the  two  latter  companies,  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  S.  1912. 
page  35.  and  August  30,  1912,  page  407.  respectively.  He  has 
recently  resigned  his  position  as  secretary  and  manager  of  sales 
for  Joseph  T.  Rycrson  &  Son.  Chicago,  with  office  in  New 
York,  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue. 

Samuel  Thomas  Park,  heretofore  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  at  Danville,  111-,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Monarch  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  William 
Miller,  who  has  been  made  vice-president  of  the  Pyle-National 
Flectric  Headlight  Company,  as  previously  noted  in  these  columns. 
Mr.  Park  was  born  March  31,  1868,  and  was  educated  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  Ky.  He  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  1883,  as  clerk  to  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  at  East  Nashville,  Twin.,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  career  in  the  mechanical  department  of  that  road.  From 
1X93  to  1900  he  was  a  division  foreman  on  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  tk  Chicago,  and  its  successor,  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  and  was  then  for  two  years  division  master 
mechanic  of  the  Santa  Fc  Pacific  at  Winslow.  Ariar. ;  for  one 
year  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  California  at  San 
Bernardino.  Cal..  and  for  two  years  master  mechanic  on  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  roads  at  Ccntralia 
and  at  Danville,  111.  On  March  10,  1505.  he  was  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  latter  road,  and  on  June 
8.  1905.  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  resigned,  effective  February  1.  to  be- 
come connected  with  the  Monarch  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

District  Judge  Ha/el.  in  the  United  States  district  court,  for 
the  Southern  district  of  New  York,  on  January  27.  handed  down 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Union  Tank  Line  in  the  litigation 
against  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  under  the 
"Center  Anchor"  patent  taken  out  by  John  W.  Van  Dyke.  In 
accordance  with  this  invention  the  middle  of  the  tank  of  a  tank 
car  is  secured  to  the  under  frame  by  rivets  ami  the  ends  are  held 
down  between  laterally  retaining  devices  by  means  which  allow 


the  tank  to  expand  longitudinally.  The  decision  was  in  part  as 
follows :  "A  reasonable  construction  of  the  claims  will  not  per- 
mit restricting  them  merely  to  a  tank  body  or  plates  riveted  per- 
manently to  the  underframe.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fundamental  rule 
that  to  constitute  infringement  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  en- 
tire device,  and  that  if  parts  thereof  are  used  in  substantially  the 
same  way  and  in  a  similar  contrivance  it  is  infringement."  The 
judge  then  found  that  the  defendant  had  appropriated  Van 
Dyke's  method  of  center  anchoring  by  riveting  the  casing  to  the 
shell,  and  though  the  method  used  differed  slightly  from  that 
of  the  complainant,  such  difference  was  negligible,  as  the  same 
result  was  achieved.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  defendant's  car 
is  allowed  free  longitudinal  expansion,  thereby  obtaining  the  pre- 
cise results  described  in  the  claims  in  controversy.  The  judge 
decided  that  all  the  claims  of  the  complainant  were  valid  and 
were  infringed  by  the  defendant. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  passenger  department  has 
issued  an  attractive  booklet  devoted  to  the  outdoor  winter 
sports  at  I.ake  Geneva.  Wis. 

Pneum  atic  Tom  s  —  The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
has  issued  bulletin  No.  124,  describing  its  pneumatic  riveting, 
chipping,  calking  and  stone  hammers. 

Electric  Lightixg. — The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y .  has  issued  an  attractive  illustrated  booklet  on 
G.  E.  Edison  "Maxda"  lamps  for  standard  lighting  service. 

Pneumatic  Hammers. — The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  has  devoted  bulletin  No.  124  to  its  pneumatic 
riveting,  clipping,  calking  and  stone  hammers-  In  addition  to 
descriptions  this  bulletin  includes  illustrations,  diagrams  and 
complete  dimension  tables. 

Titanium  Allov. — The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y„  has  published  in  a  small  folder 
specifications  to  govern  the  addition  of  Ferro  Carbon-Titanium 
in  the  manufacture  of  IhiiIi  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  rails 

Boilers. — The  Wm.  H.  Wood  Locomotive  Firebox  &  Tube 
Plate  Company,  Media,  Pa.,  has  published  in  a  small  pamphlet 
a  very  favorable  report  by  John  W.  Harkom,  a  competent  me- 
chanical engineer,  on  three  Wood  boilers  which  had  been  in 
service  for  three  years.  The  pamphlet  includes  also  a  study  by 
the  same  author  of  the  results  of  tests  of  Wood  boilers  by  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

DtNVER  &  Km  Gran  tit.— A  comprehensive  review  of  the 
agricultural,  mining,  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
Colorado.  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  is  contained  in  the  annual 
review  number  of  the  Railroad  Red  Book  just  issued  by  the 
passenger  department.  The  book  contains  a  large  number  of 
contributed  articles  on  the  progress  made  during  1912  in  irriga- 
tion, agriculture,  mining  and  manufacture. 

Woon  Preserving. — The  Barry  Hardwood  Creosoting  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City.  Mo,,  ha*  issued  an  illustrated  booklet  con- 
taining a  prospectus  of  the  Barry  hardwood  creosoting  process, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  successfully  treat  hardwood  with  a 
preservative  that  will  penetrate  the  center  of  the  timber  within 
eight  or  nine  hours  time.  The  appliance,  while  designed  particu- 
larly for  treating  hardwood,  can  be  converted  by  turning  a  valve 
for  use  with  a  softwood  process. 


Railway  Service  in  the  Balkan  War.— According  to  a  re- 
cent report  from  Beirut,  the  railway  systems  of  the  Hedsha 
Railway  and  of  the  French  Company  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  to  the  Turks  in  their  military  operations. 
But  for  these  railways  the  Turkish  authorities  could  not  have 
got  their  troops  together  in  so  short  a  time  and  transported  the 
reserves  to  the  front  The  military  importance  of  the  Baghdad 
and  Anatolian  railways  has  also  been  established  for  the  first 
time,  The  latter  railway  was  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  military  authorities,  all  passenger  and  freight  traffic  being 
stopped  two  days  On  the  other  railways  the  ordinary  traffic 
was  not  disturbed  to  any  great  extent, 
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Boston  &  Maine. — The  Hampden  Railroad,  15  miles  long,  be- 
tween Springfield,  Mass..  and  Bondvillc,  which  is  to  make  a  con- 
nection for  the  Boston  &  Maine  by  which  it  will  have  a  route 
from  Boston  to  Springfield  parallel  to  the  Boston  &  Albany  and 
about  the  same  length  as  the  B.  &  A.,  is  to  be  finished,  according 
to  announcements  of  the  company,  by  the  first  of  May.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  is  to  put  in  stronger  bridges  in  place  of  those 
on  the  Central  Massachusetts  division  so  as  to  permit  the  run- 
ning of  heavier  locomotives  through  from  Boston  to  Springfield. 

Canada  &  Gulf  Terminal.— An  officer  writes,  regarding  the 
report  that  work  is  now  under  way  on  the  extension  from 
Matanc,  Uue..  to  Gaspe  Basin,  about  160  miles,  that  the 
surveys  are  all  completed.  It  lias  not  yet  been  decided  when 
the  work  will  be  carried  out.    (April  19,  p.  940.) 

Canadian  Pacific. — Sir  Thomas  G,  Sliaughnessy,  president  of 
this  company,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  new  work  on  the 
western  division  for  the  present  year  includes  the  finishing  up 
of  some  300  miles  of  new  line  and  building  500  miles  additional. 
The  plans  include  also  the  building  of  a  tunnel  live  miles  long  in 
the  Selkirk  mountains. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  report  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  south  ol 
Nacozari,  Mexico,  on  the  Nacozari  Railroad.  Surveys  are  only 
being  made  for  the  elimination  of  a  few  sharp  curves  on  the 
present  line. 

Hampden  Railroad  — Sec  Boston  &  Maine. 

Kentucky  SoirrH  western  Electric  Railway  Ligut  &  Power 
Company.— An  officer  writes  that  the  company  expects  to  begin 
work  on  a  section  of  this  line  early  this  spring.  The  plans  call 
for  building  from  Henderson,  Ky.,  southwest  via  Paducah,  May- 
field  and  Murray  to  Hickman,  in  all  about  210  miles.  The  work 
on  the  first  section  of  57  miles  will  be  easy,  and  includes  about 
889,140  cu.  yds,  excavation  work,  and  135.550  cu.  yds.  of  em- 
bankment The  maximum  grades  will  not  exceed  1  per  cent., 
and  the  maximum  curvature  8  deg.  There  will  be  one  steel 
bridge  600  ft.  long,  a  4.662- ft.  trestle,  also  11  small  stations  and 
3  sub-stations.  H.  C.  Rhodes,  president,  and  W.  A.  Calhoun, 
chief  engineer,  Paducah.    (January*  31,  p.  230.) 

Mobile  &  Eastern  Shore. — Under  this  name  a  company  is 
being  organized  in  Alabama,  to  build  from  Montrose  Park. 
Ala.,  south  to  a  point  below  Point  Clear,  about  20  miles.  J.  K. 
Glennon  &  Company,  Mobile  may  be  addressed. 

Monongaiiela  Valley  Traction. — An  officer  writes  regarding 
the  building  of  extensions  to  Salem,  W.  Va.,  to  Lumberport  and 
to  Annabell,  that  surveys  have  been  made  for  the  first  two  lines 
and  that  they  will  be  built,  if  the  company  is  able  to  secure  the 
right  of  way.  Bids  for  grading  will  probably  be  asked  for 
about  April  1.  The  lines  are  to  be  laid  with  80-lb.  rails  and 
bracket  overhead  construction  will  be  used.  J.  O.  Watson,  gen- 
eral manager,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Northern  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports  work  has 
been  started  on  an  extension  of  the  Clark's  Fork  branch  from 
Bridger,  Mont.,  south  to  Chance,  about  20  miles. 

Orange  &  Northeastern.— According  to  press  reports  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  M.  Tansey  for  grading  work  on  a  section 
from  Vinton,  La.,  north.  The  company  was  organized  last  year 
in  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Orange,  to  build  from  White 
City,  San  Augustine  county,  Tex.,  east  to  a  point  on  the  Sabine 
river;  also  to  build  a  14-mile  line  from  Orange,  Tex.,  to  Nib- 
letts  Bluff,  I  .a.,  in  all  126  miles.  E.  Kennedy,  president; 
H.  White,  assistant  general  manager.  Orange.  (September  6, 
p.  453  ) 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
nave  been  let  for  piercing  the  three  tunnels  on  the  Allegheny  di- 
vision as  follows:  For  the  tunnel  at  East  Brady,  Pa.,  to  be 
2.660  ft.  long,  and  for  the  tunnel  at  Wood  Hill  to  be  2.870  ft. 
long,  to  Arthur  McMullen.  New  York ;  for  the  third  tunnel 
at  Kcnnerdell,  to  be  3,350  ft.  long,  to  the  John  A.  Kelly  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Pa.    (January  31.  p.  331.) 


Qi-anah,  Acme  &  Pacific— Announcement  has  been  made 
that  this  company  which  is  building  an  extension  from  Paducah. 
Texas,  west  to  Rearing  Springs  in  Motley  county,  about  40  miles, 
will  start  work  on  the  extension  projected  for  some  time  across 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  through  eastern  New  Mexico  to 
Roswell.  300  miles,  a*  soon  as  the  line  is  finished  to  Roaring 
Springs.  It  is  said  that  three  routes  arc  under  consideration, 
one  via  Plainview,  another  via  Lubbock  and  the  third  via  Tahoka. 
The  O .  A  «:  P.  is  lx-ing  constructed  largely  by  St.  Louis  capital. 
Sam  Lazarus  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  president  and  R.  D.  Yoakum, 
also  of  St.  Louis,  is  third  vice  president  of  the  road.  (November 
15.  p.  973.) 

Washington  Electric. — According  to  press  reports  three 
important  links  in  a  chain  of  electric  railways  that  will  even- 
tually connect  Portland.  Ore.,  with  the  principal  cities  on  Puget 
Sound  will  be  built  this  year  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  A  $10,000,- 
000  mortgage  has  been  tiled  in  the  state  of  Washington  by  the 
company  to  secure  a  25-ycar  6  per  cent  bond  issue,  of  which 
$2,000,000  will  be  issued  fur  immediate  development.  The  plans 
call  for  building  lines  as  follows:  From  a  connection  with  the 
line  from  Vancouver.  Wash.,  at  a  point  near  Orchards,  Wash., 
north  to  the  Lewis  river.  20  miles ;  from  the  present  southern 
terminus  of  the  line  from  Chehalis,  to  the  Cowlitz  river ;  from 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  line  from  Ccntralia,  to  Olympia, 
26  miles.  In  addition  a  new  line  is  to  be  built  from  Vancouver 
cast  to  Camas,  but  this  will  not  form  a  part  of  the  Portland- 
Tacoma  line.  When  these  improvements  arc  completed  there 
will  remain  a  gap  of  about  50  miles  between  the  Cowlitz  and 
the  Lewis  rivers.  A  connecting  line  over  this  50  miles  will  be 
built,  also  a  connection  between  Olympia  and  Tacoma  will  be 
made  to  complete  the  through  line  between  Portland  and  Puget 
Sound.  H.  C.  Coffman  is  president.  Chehalis,  and  A.  Welch 
is  general  manager,  Portland.    (September  13,  p.  491.) 

Western  Canada, — Incorporation  has  been  asked  for  in 
Canada  to  build  from  Fort  Churchill,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  south 
through  Manitoba,  south  of  the  Churchill  river  and  north  of 
the  Nelson  river  to  a  point  at  or  near  Sea  Falls,  on  Nelson  river, 
thence  north  of  I-ake  Winnipeg  and  thence  west  via  Prince  Al- 
bert, Sask.,  to  Calgary,  Alb.,  with  branch  from  a  point  near 
Manitoba  Lake,  Sask.  Vincent,  Seguin  &  Labelle,  Ottawa,  are 
solicitors  for  the  applicants. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Baltimore,  Mp.— An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
writes  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent double  track  steel  truss  bridge  513  ft.  long,  with  a  four  track 
reinforced  concrete  arch  viaduct  of  three  spans,  to  have  a  total 
length  of  606  ft.  on  the  Maryland  division  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  over  Gwynn's  Falls  and  the  Western 
Maryland  Tidewater  Railroad  in  Baltimore.  A  contract  for  the 
work,  which  will  require  about  2S.000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and 
800,000  lbs.  of  steel  bars  for  reinforcement,  has  been  given  to 
Charles  McDcrmott.  Pennsylvania  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  announced  plans 
for  expenditures  in  Cleveland  that  will  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000,  including  two  large  freight  houses,  a  large  storage 
building,  and  additional  yard  and  side  track  facilities. 

Shreveport,  La. — The  Houston  &  Shrevcport  has  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  new  roundhouse  to  R.  B.  Shearer, 
of  Lufkin,  Tex. 

Texas. — The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  announced  that 
$1,500,000  has  been  appropriated  for  improvements  in  Texas 
during  this  year  as  follows:  Shops,  engine  houses  and  turn- 
tables, $260,000;  siding  and  spur  tracks.  $230,000;  water  and 
fuel  stations.  $160,000;  terminal  yards,  $140,000;  station  build- 
ings and  fixture*.  $125,000;  track  fastenings  and  appurtenances, 
$115,000:  increased  weight  of  rail,  $80,000;  right  of  way  and  sta- 
tion grounds,  $50,000;  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts,  $50,000;  ad- 
ditional main  tracks.  $40,000;  block  and  other  signal  apparatus, 
S38.000:  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  $28,000;  shop  machinery 
and  tools,  $26,000;  protection  of  banks  and  drainage,  $25,000; 
dock  and  wharf  properties.  $21,000;  fencing  right  of  way,  $20,000; 
ballasting,  $20,000:  improved  frogs  and  switches,  $5X00;  inter- 
locking plants.  SI. 500;  miscellaneous  additions  and  betterments. 
$39,000 
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Boston  &  Lowell.— Merrill,  Oldham  ft  Company  offered  on 
January  27,  $1,000,000  4%  per  cent  refunding  bonds,  due 
February'  1.  1933,  at  a  price  yielding  about  4.30  per  cent. 

Bruce  Mines  &  Algoma.— This  company  will  apply  at  the  next 
sessiun  of  the  Ontario  legislature  for  authority  to  change  its 
name  to  the  Lake  Huron  ft  Northern  Ontario,  and  also  to  in- 
crease the  authorized  stock  from  $300,000  to  $12,000,000.  This 
road  now  runs  from  Bruce  Mines,  Ont ,  to  Rock  Lake  Mines, 
17  miles. 

Chicago  ft  North  Western. — This  company  has  called  for  pay- 
ment at  the  Farmers  Loan  ft  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
$107,000  5  and  6  per  cent,  sinking  fund  bonds  of  1879  at  105 
and  accrued  interest  to  February  1,  1913. 

Chicago.  Burlington  ft  QuiNCY.--This  company  has  called  for 
payment  at  par  and  interest  at  the  New  England  Trust  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  $109,200  Denver  extension  sinking  fund 
4  per  cent  bonds,  dated  December  1,  1881-February  1,  1922. 

Duluth,  South  Shore  ft  Atlantic — This  company  has  sold  to 
William  A.  Read  ft  Co.,  New  York,  $310,000  AV,  per  cent, 
equipment  notes,  scries  12,  dated  December  1,  1912,  and  due 
$31,000  semi-annually  beginning  June  1,  1917.  These  notes 
represent  part  cost  of  400  ore  cars,  the  total  cost  of  which 
was  $391,750,  the  balance  paid  in  cash.  These  notes  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Green  Bay  ft  Western. — The  directors  have  declared  a  distri- 
bution of  \'4  per  cent,  on  the  $7,000,000,  class  B,  debentures, 
comparing  with  yi  of  1  per  cent,  paid  in  February,  1912,  and 
1911.  The  arrangement  is  that  after  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
on  both  the  stock  and  the  series  A  debentures,  the  surplus  is 
to  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  holders  of  the  B  debentures. 

Lake  Huron  &  Northern  Ontario.— See  Bruce  Mines  ft  Al- 
goma. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. — F.  J.  Lisman  ft  Co.,  New  York,  are 
recommending  the  purchase  of  the  new  6  per  cent,  secured 
notes  at  98}4  and  interest,  yielding  7\i  per  cent.  These  notes 
arc  dated  February  1,  1913,  and  due  February  1,  1914,  but 
arc  redeemable  at  par  and  interest  at  60  days'  notice.  Of  this 
issue,  $3,000,000  arc  authorized  and  outstanding. 

This  company  has  also  sold  to  bankers  $1,000,000  4  per 
cent,  bonds  to  retire  $1,000,000  5  per  cent  notes  which  ma- 
tured February  1.  The  bonds  sold  include  a  block  of  the  re- 
funding and  extension  4  per  cent,  bonds,  of  which  $75,000,000 
were  authorized  under  date  of  January  1,  1912. 

New  York,  Ontario  ft  Western.-TIic  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  this 
company  to  issue  $1,980,000  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  be  sold  at 
a  price  to  be  fixed  hereafter.  The  proceeds  arc  to  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  bills  payahlc  incurred  for  capital  ex- 
penses to  the  amount  of  $1,571,564.  The  balance  is  to  be 
spent  on  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment  This  company 
is  also  authorized  to  issue  $900,000  VA  per  cent,  equipment 
trust  certificates.  $30,000  of  which  arc  to  mature  semi-annually 
up  to  and  including  March  1,  1928.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  500  coal  cars,  300  box  cars.  100  flat 
cars,  50  stock  cars  and  50  refrigerator  cars. 

Norfolk  ft  Wf.stern— Stockholders  of  record  February  17  will 
be  permitted  to  subscribe  before  March  25.  at  102Va  for  about 
$19,000,000  new  4</3  per  cent  convertible  25-year  debenture 
bonds,  dated  September  1,  1913,  up  to  15  per  cent,  of  their 
holdings.  Subscriptions  will  be  payable  either  in  full  on  or 
before  March  25,  or  52!4  per  cent,  on  March  25.  and  50  per 
cent,  between  September  2  and  September  5.  The  bonds  will 
be  convertible  any  time  after  September  1.  1913,  and  before 
SeptemlH-r  I.  1921  They  are  redeemable  at  105  and  interest 
any  time  after  September  1,  1923. 

PiTTstiLRGit  &  Shaw  mi  t— This  company  has  sold  to  Rhoadcs  ft 
Company.  New  York,  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New 
York.  $200,000  5  per  cent,  equipment  trust  notes,  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1912,  maturing  in  20  semi-annual  instalments.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  pay  lor  250  hopper  cars. 


Pittsburgh.  McKeesfort  &  Westmoreland. — Receiver  James  B. 
Secrist  will  by  order  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Alle- 
gheny county.  Fa.,  offer  the  property  at  public  sale  at  the 
court  house  in  Pittsburgh  on  February  25,  upset  price  $60,000. 
The  purchaser  will  take  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  of 
the  mortgage  of  .the  Pittsburgh  ft  Westmoreland  Railway  to 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  dated  August  I, 
1904,  and  also  that  of  the  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  ft  West- 
moreland to  the  Harrisburg  Trust  Company  assigned  to  the 
Columbian  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  dated  December  1, 
1908,  under  which  there  are  $437,000  bonds  outstanding.  The 
$50,500  receiver's  certificates,  the  interest  accrued  thereon  and 
the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  receivership  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Quebec  Central. — Holders  of  7  per  cent,  income  bonds  and  3 
per  cent,  second  debenture  stock  are  informed  that  the  com- 
pany has  created  i338.000  ($1,690,000)  second  mortgage  deben- 
ture stock  and  j£338.000  ($1,690,000)  sterling  5  per  cent,  third 
mortgage  bonds.  Interest  in  both  cases  is  payable  in  London 
on  January  15  and  July  15,  and  the  principal  is  redeemable 
at  the  expiration  of  50  years,  the  issues  constituting  a  second 
or  third  mortgage  respectively,  on  the  undertaking  next  after 
the  4  per  cent  first  mortgage  debenture  stock,  secured  by  the 
rental  payable  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  principal  and  in- 
terest guaranteed  by  that  company.  Holders  of  existing  3  per 
cent  second  debenture  stock  or  7  per  cent,  income  bonds  are 
required  to  surrender  them  on  or  before  February  17  for  ex- 
change. The  basis  of  exchange  is  as  follows:  The  old  4  per 
cent  debenture  stock  remains  undisturbed,  but  certificates 
must  be  presented  for  exchange  into  new  certificates  setting 
forth  the  terms  of  guarantee  of  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  old  3  per  cent,  second  debenture  stock 
is  replaced  dollar  for  dollar  by  new  3J4  per  cent,  second  mort- 
gage debenture  stock,  principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  old  7  per  cent,  income  bonds  arc  re- 
placed dollar  for  dollar  by  5  per  cent,  third  mortgage  bonds, 
the  principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific; 
a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  holders  on  making  the 
exchange.  The  old  capital  stock  is  converted  into  stock  trans- 
ferable in  sums  of  $5  and  multiples  thereof  with  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent  a  year  until  July  15.  1916,  and  5  per  cent,  there- 
after guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Scott  City  Northern.— The  suit  which  was  brought  against  this 
company,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railteay  Age  Gasette  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  has  been  dismissed,  and  W.  H.  Wagner,  the  unfriendly 
receiver,  has  been  discharged. 

Southern  Pacific. — William  Rockefeller  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  com- 
pany. 

See  item  in  regard  to  the  Harriman  Lines'  dissolution  plan 
in  General  News. 

Toronto,  Hamilton  ft  Buffalo.— William  A.  Read  ft  Co.  New 
York,  have  sold  at  prices  to  yield  4}i  per  cent,  the  entire  new 
issue  of  $1,500,000  per  cent,  equipment  notes,  series  A, 
dated  February  1,  1913,  and  maturing  in  20  semi-annual  pay- 
ments of  $75,000  each,  August  1,  1913.  to  February  1.  1923. 

Union  Pacific— See  item  in  regard  to  the  Harriman  Lines' 
dissolution  plan  in  General  News. 

Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal. — The  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
of  N'cw  York,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  and  Sutro 
Brothers  &  Company,  of  New  York,  are  placing  at  par  and 
interest  the  entire  new  issue  ot  $973,000  6  per  cent  receivers 
certificates  dated  February'  I.  1913.  and  due  February  I.  1914. 
but  callable  at  par  and  interest. 

Wabash  K.ui.roap  -Judge  Sanborn,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict d.urt  at  St  Louis,  on  January  30,  on  application  of 
Pierce  ft  Greer,  of  New  York,  representing  the  Equitable 
Tnt»t  Company  of  New  York,  trustee  under  the  first  refund- 
ing and  extension  mortgage,  appointed  a  master  to  hear  evi- 
dence and  determine  methods  of  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage 
in  the  pending  proceedings  preparatory  to  the  order  of  the 
sale  thereunder. 

The  receivers  on  January  30  applied  to  the  court  in  St 
I.ouis  for  permission  to  extend  for  6  months  the  company's 
obligation  in  respect  to  the  Wheeling  ft  Lake  Erie  defaulted  ■ 
notes    due    February    1.    amounting    on  June  30.  1912,  to 
$9,«07.95fi. 
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[\  ,1  R.  HUMPHREY,  in  a  letter  on  another  page  commenting 
*  on  an  editorial  concerning  the  relation  of  the  railway 
supply  man  and  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  which  was 
published  in  our  issue  of  November  1,  1912,  brings  out  clearly 
and  forcibly  the  important  part  which  the  representatives  of 
the  supply  interests  arc  playing  in  the  development  of  railway 
equipment.  No  one  can  deny  this,  and  the  railway  officer  wh.. 
does  not  realize  and  feel  grateful  for  such  assistance  would 
be  hard  to  find.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  detract  from  the 
credit  which  is  due  to  the  supply  man,  but  rather  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  time  of  the  bead  of 
the  motive  power  department  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
The  railways  have  been  severely  criticized  in  many  cases  for 
not  giving  the  motive  power  superintendent  as  much  authority 


and  responsibility  as  it  is  felt  that  he  should  have  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  Has  this  not  been  due  in  many 
cases  to  the  fact  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  swamped 
with  details  and  has  not  had  the  proper  perspective  which  is 
so  essential  for  an  executive  officer,  particularly  when  the  men 
and  equipment  under  his  direction  arc  scattered  over  hundreds 
of  miles  of  road,  sometimes  in  several  different  states?  To  get 
this  broad  perspective  he  must  have  capable  subordinates  to 
whom  the  various  details  can  be  referred  and  on  whose  advice 
he  will  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  in  many  instances.  His 
most  important  function  will  be  in  selecting  and  developing 
these  assistants.  A  time  study  of  an  average  day  for  an  aver- 
age mechanical  superintendent  would  develop  some  startling 
facts  as  to  the  amount  of  time  which  must  be  devoted  to  mat- 
ters which  in  many  cases  could  be  investigated  and  followed 
up  just  as  effectively  by  properly  trained  subordinates.  It  was 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  friendly  relations  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  have  existed  between  the  supply  men  and 
the  railway  officers  be  cut  off  or  weakened,  but  rather  that 
the  supply  men  be  as  considerate  as  possible  of  the  time  of  the 
mechanical  superintendents,  and  that  the  latter  improve  their 
organizations  so  that  as  many  of  the  details  of  their  work  and 
as  much  responsibility  as  possible  be  shifted  on  subordinates. 


ONE  way  the  railways  save  money  wastefully  is  by  not 
spending  enough  for  supervision.  More  detailed  super- 
vision of  all  phases  of  operation  is  needed  on  most  roads  to 
increase  efficiency,  both  by  improving  service  and  reducing 
its  cost.  For  example,  in  no  other  way  can  the  accident  record 
be  so  effectually  dealt  with.  Supervision,  as  wc  conceive  it, 
consists  in  constant  efforts  by  competent  officers  to  familiarize 
employees  with  the  right  ways  to  do  things  and  constant  check- 
ing to  see  that  employees  are  doing  things  righL  The  root  of 
most  of  the  evil  in  the  service  of  American  railways  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  managements  to  provide  for  the  proper  education  and 
drilling  of  employees.  Numerous  investigations  of  accidents 
due  to  man  failures  disclose  that  the  employees  causing  them 
have  not  been  properly  examined  or  instructed  regarding  the 
rules  either  when  taken  into  the  service  or  later.  Accidents 
resulting  from  this  are  not  the  fault  of  the  employees,  but  of 
the  management.  It  is  useless  to  say  in  reply  that  employees 
should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  rules  voluntarily 
Supervision  is  the  very  essence  of  the  function  of  management. 
Instruction,  training,  drilling  must  be  precedent  to  knowledge 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  employees ;  and  the  management 
that  does  not  do  them  the  best  that  is  possible  is  deficient,  in 
proportion  as  it  falls  short  of  this  idea.  It  is  very  illogical  for  a 
railway  management  to  blame  or  punish  any  shortcoming  of  any 
employee  until  it  has  first  shown  that  the  employee  was  se- 
lected with  reasonable  care,  and  has  been  instructed  and  drilled 
zealously  and  skilfully  in  the  performance  of  the  very  duties 
which  in  the  particular  instance  he  has  failed  properly  to  per- 
form. Deficiencies  in  supervision  are  not  surprising  when  one 
notes  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  employed  with 
official  rank  and  authority.  The  total  operating  expenses  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  last  year 
for  which  there  are  complete  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  were  $1,822,630,433.  Of  this  $1,143,725,306 
was  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries.  <  )i  this  latter  sum  only  $37.- 
44K.770  was  for  official  salaries  and  the  total  number  of  "Gen- 
eral" and  "other  officers"  was  14.86R  In  other  words,  only 
this  many  men  were  employed  and  only  this  sum  spent  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  241.000  miles  of  railway,  the  work  of 
1,M«.552  employees,  and  the  e.\|icnditure  of  $1,822,000,000  Of 
course,  this  statement  is  only  approximately  accurate  There  is 
supervision  of  employee*  l»y  other  employees— of  trainmen  by 
conductors,  of  track  laborers  by  section  foremen,  etc.  Hut  it 
is  roughly  accurate  to  call  the  compensation  ,»f  ..Ulcers  tbe 
wanes  of  supervision.  Could  not  the  number  of  men  of  official 
rank  and  the  amount  paid  to  them  in  salaries  be  largely  in 
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created  with  resulting  benefits?  Would  not  the  results  of  the 
increased  supervision  much  more  than  offset  the  increase  in 
the  total  amount  of  official  salaries? 

THE  CRI8I8  IN  THE  FIREMEN'S  WAGE  CONTROVERSY. 

THE  need  for  a  better  federal  law  for  the  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  on  railways  could  not  be  more  strikingly  and  con- 
clusively demonstrated  than  it  is  by  the  crisis  that  has  been 
reached  in  the  controversy  between  the  eastern  railways  and 
their  firemen.  Each  side  offers  to  arbitrate.  Each  refuses  to 
arbitrate  the  way  the  other  proposes.  The  firemen  have  taken 
a  strike  vote;  and  a  strike  may  result.  The  interests  of  the 
public  demand  legislation  forbidding  a  strike  before  arbitration, 
and  prescribing  a  better  means  of  arbitration  than  that  now 
provided  by  the  Erdman  Act. 

On  the  merits  of  the  controversy  the  railways  are  clearly 
right.  The  firemen  demand  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  Act 
The  arbitration  board  would  then  be  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  roads,  one  representative  of  labor  and  an 
umpire  chosen  by  them  or  by  Presiding  Judge  Knapp  of 
the  Commerce  Court,  and  Commissioner  of  Labor  Ncill.  The 
result  would  be  determined  entirely  by  the  one  man  who 
was  umpire.  The  issues  involved  are  too  important  to  be 
settled  by  any  one  man.  Any  man  chosen  would  almost 
certainly  have  a  slight  bias  one  way  or  another  and  would 
decide  largely  according  to  his  special  bias.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  three  umpires,  so  that  the  disinterested  members 
of  the  board  would  have  a  chance  to  confer  and  so  that  the 
slight  bias  of  one  in  one  way  might  be  corrected  by  the  slight 
bias  of  another  in  another  way,  and  that  varying  talents,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  might  be  brought  to  bear. 

As  an  alternative  to  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  Act  the 
roads  have  offered  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  enginemcn's  controversy  was  settled.  This  would 
involve  an  increase  in  wages  of  about  5  per  cent.,  and  aggre- 
gating about  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  employees  demand  increases 
of  35  per  cent.,  and  aggregating  $9,600,000  a  year.  If  there  is 
to  be  arbitration  the  railways  favor  a  board  similar  to  that 
which  arbitrated  the  enginemcn's  controversy  and  which  was 
composed  of  one  representative  of  the  railways,  one  representa- 
tive of  labor  and  five  men  chosen  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Commerce  Court  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Five  umpires  arc  still  better  than  three. 

The  rights  of  the  public  are  paramount,  and  that  they  would 
be  better  protected  by  an  arbitration  board  such  as  that  which 
settled  the  enginemen's  controversy  than  by  arbitration  under 
the  Erdman  Act,  seems  self-evident.  As  the  enginemcn's  board 
of  arbitration  said:  "The  fundamental  defect  of  the  Erdman 
Act  is  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not  guarded  by  it. 
Manifestly  it  is  advantageous  to  both  employers  and  employees 
to  have  tJie  railroads  get  a  sufficient  income  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  requests  of  the  employees  for  increased  com- 
pensation. Advances  in  rates  cannot  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  commissions.  The  railroads  are  not  only 
subject  to  the  commissions  in  rates,  but  are  subject  to  them 
in  regard  to  maintaining  adequate  service.  The  employees  of 
the  railroads  are  not  subject  to  control  through  commissions." 

Mr.  Carter,  the  head  of  the  firemen's  brotherhood,  has  twitted 
the  railway  managers  about  the  solicitude  displayed  by  them 
for  the  interests  of  the  public.  It  is  significant  that  all  of  the 
expressions  of  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  public  have 
come  from  the  railway  managers  N'ot  one  word  has  been  ut- 
tered by  Mr.  Carter  or  any  other  representative  of  the  firemen 
to  indicate  that  they  care  a  rap  for  the  public.  On  the  contrary, 
at  one  of  the  conferences  between  the  firemen's  rotnmittee  ami 
the  managers.  Mr.  Carter  said.  "I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  railroad  employees  are  anxious  that  our  little  private 
troubles  should  not  result  in  injury  to  both  of  us  This  pub- 
lic that  you  are  talking  about  sometimes  had  best  not  know  our 
troubles"    This  statement  is  on  a  par  with  the  announcement 


made  by  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  when  the  enginemcn's  controversy  was 
pending,  that  it  was  time  the  public  should  be  taught  a  lesson. 

When  men  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  publicity  regarding  mat- 
ters in  which  the  public  is  vitally  concerned  they  are  evidently 
trying  to  conceal  something  that  the  public  ought  to  know. 
The  attitude  assumed  by  the  employees  in  this  controversy,  and 
the  publicity  that  the  railway  managers  have  given  to  the  facts 
regarding  it,  have  been  hardly  second,  as  influences  for  edu- 
cating public  opinion  regarding  the  railway  labor  situation,  to 
the  report  made  by  the  enginemcn's  arbitration  board. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  will  be 
found  of  averting  a  strike.  A  strike  would  be  a  public  calamity, 
and  if  it  lasted  long  it  very  likely  would  be  the  last  serious 
strike  among  railway  train  employees  in  the  United  States. 
This  public  from  which  Mr.  Carter  wants  railways  and  their 
employees  to  keep  the  facts  about  their  little  private  affairs 
would  take  hold  of  the  situation  in  a  way  that  would  teach  a 
lasting  lesson  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Carter  talks  about  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  railway  employees.  If  any  class  in  this  coun- 
try has  a  constitutional  liberty  to  injure  the  public  and  abuses 
it,  that  liberty  will  soon  be  curtailed.  Constitutions  exist  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  public,  not  to  protect  special  classes  in  the 
right  to  injure  the  public. 


HEAD-ON  COLLISION  BETWEEN  MUCKRAKERS. 

OEARSON'S  is  a  magazine  consecrated  to  the  gentle  art 
'  of  muckraking.  In  its  issue  for  February  it  print*  two 
articles  in  which  railway  transportation  in  the  United  States 
is  discussed.  One  is  entitled  "Revolution,"  and  is  by  our  old 
friend,  the  president  of  the  Ananias  Club,  Charles  Edward 
Russell.  Mr.  Russell  discusses  railway  accidents.  The  other 
article  is  entitled  "Our  Imitation  Parcels  Post,"  and  is  by 
Ellis  O.  Jones.  His  special  grievance  is  that  the  parcel  post 
law  provides  for  a  zone  system  of  rates  instead  of  for  a  flat 
rate.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  just  how  good  and 
how  had  our  railways  are  is  commended  to  these  two  articles. 
We  publish  below  in  parallel  columns  some  of  the  useful  in- 
formation that  they  give.    The  italics  are  ours: 

on  Kaiiway  Ms.  Jokbs  on  Railway 


Whit  is  the  trouble  with  the  rail- 
road system?  Why,  after  about 
sixty  years  of  scientific  lootinf  if 
has  broken  detn;  that  is  all.  Why 
do  »r  have  all  these  frightful  acci- 
dents on  our  railways?  Same  rea- 
son .  that  is  all.  The  aid  machine  it 
physically  tenable  It  do  the  work. 


While  transportation  fadlirjee  in 
the  meantime  have  everywhere  be- 
come more  and  more  highly  devel- 
oped and  simplified:  tsAt'Jr  with  im- 
proved methods  and  improved  equip- 
ments and  improved  roadbeds,  the 
cost  of  carrying  goods  and  people 
has  decreased:  while  every  Indica- 
tion and  every  consideration  of  pub- 
lic expediency  baa  favored  a  lower- 
ing of  oar  parcels  post  rate  and  aa 
increase  of  our  weight  limit;  never- 
theless the  lnieorsU  have  kept  us 
from  moving  cither  band  or  foot 
until  this  moment. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  regard  for  facts  shown  by  our 
muckraking  friends.  When  they  are  discussing  rates  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  our  railways  has  so  increased  that 
they  could  operate  for  rates  half  as  high  as  they  get  now. 
When  they  are  discussing  operation  the  efficiency  with  which 
it  is  conducted  has  degenerated  until  every  person  who  gets 
on  a  train  takes  his  life  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Russell  shows  great  concern  lest  people  think  he  is  not 
telling  the  truth.  He  says  that  when  statements  such  as  his  are 
made  the  pen  valets"  of  the  railways  jump  up  and  shout  "liar." 
Doubtless  he  has  in  mind  the  fact  that  several  months  ago  the 
Railway  Aft  Gazette  reviewed  another  article  on  accidents 
written  by  him  and  proved  him  a  falsifier  on  several  counts. 
(KutVttxiy  .-f.cr  Gazette.  December  H,  1911;  January  19,  1912; 
March  8,  1912.)  He  said,  for  example,  that  an  efficient  auto- 
matic train  stop  device  was  in  use  on  the  New  Zealand  rail- 
ways     We  showed  no  such  device  was  in  use.    He  said  he 
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had  got  certain  information  regarding  block  signaling  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  State*  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  published  a  letter  from  Judson  C.  Clement*, 
then  chairman  of  the  commission,  saying  that  Mr.  Russell  had 
not  got  the  information  from  the  commission,  and  furthermore 
that  it  was  nut  correct.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Russell  fears  somebody  will  question  his  veracity. 

Wc  might  show  that  his  article  in  fear  urn's  is  an  example 
of  falsification  by  suppression.  He  has  gone  through  the  ac- 
cident reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
picked  out  those  regarding  accidents  resulting  from  defects  of 
railway  plants,  and  ignores  those  tegarding  accidents  due  to 
man  failures.  He  then  concludes  that  practically  all  accidents 
arc  due  to  defects  of  the  plants.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
conclusion  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  commission  for  1912: 

'  The  most  disquieting  and  perplexing  feature  in  the  problem 
of  accident  prevention  is  the  large  proportion  of  train  accidents 
caused  by  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  employees  involved.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  our  serious  train  accidents  are  due 
to  the  failure  of  some  responsible  employee  to  perform  an 
essential  duty  at  a  critical  time.  The  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  81  accidents  investigated 
up  to  September  1,  52,  or  more  than  63  per  cent-  of  the  whole 
number,  were  caused  by  mistakes  on  the  part  of  employees. 
These  52  accidents  comprise  48  of  the  49  collisions  investigated, 
and  4  of  the  31  derailments.  They  caused  the  death  of  248 
persons  and  the  injury  of  1,309  persons.  Of  the  48  collisions 
caused  by  errors  of  employees  33  occurred  on  roads  operated 
under  the  train-order  system  and  15  occurred  under  the  block 
system," 

However,  in  this  instance  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Rail- 
ttwy  Age  Gazette  to  put  Mr  Russell  back  in  the  Ananias  Club. 
His  coadjutor,  Mr.  Jones,  lias  saved  us  the  trouble. 

AIR  BRAKE  HOSE. 

INVESTIGATION  of  the  troubles  with  air  brake  hose  shows 
a  general  agreement  that  the  present  situation  is  serious,  but 
it  also  shows  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  and  proper 
remedy.  On  the  one  hand  arc  those  who  claim  that  so  large 
■i  proportion  of  the  failures  arc  due  to  mishandling  and  me- 
chanical injury  that  it  does  not  pay  to  purchase  a  high  grade 
hose.  On  the  other  side  arc  those  who  claim  that  the  failures 
due  to  poor  material  predominate  and  that  a  better  grade  of 
hose,  even  at  a  higher  price,  should  be  used.  The  specification 
under  which  air  brake  hose  is  now  purchased  by  most  roads 
was  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  M.  C.  H.  Association  in 
1905— eight  years  ago— and  except  for  a  change  in  the  label  it 
is  still  in  its  original  form.  During  this  time  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  rubber  products,  ac- 
companied by  an  influx  of  high  grade  rubber  and  rubber  sub- 
stitutes, which,  combined  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the 
manufacturer  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  substitutes  and  of 
changes  in  manufacture,  has  permitted  the  production  of  a  hose 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  M.  C.  B.  specification 
when  new,  but  by  no  means  possesses  the  durability  of  the  hose 
it  was  intended  to  insure 

A  revised  specification  will  probably  be  submitted  d>  letter 
ballot  following  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  M  C.  B. 
Association,  and  the  question  arises  whether  this  specification 
should  be  revised  so  as  to  insure  a  hose  which  will  better 
withstand  mechanical  injury,  but  that  can  be  purchased  without 
any  considerable  increase  in  the  present  average  price,  or 
whether  it  should  insure  a  hose  of  much  better  quality  which 
will  not  rapidly  deteriorate  after  being  put  in  service  and  that 
will  probably  require  the  payment  of  a  considerably  higher 
price.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  causes  of  air  brake  hose  failures.  If,  as  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  a  number  of  roads,  mechanical  in- 
juries are  the  principal  causes  for  removal,  it  will  not  pay  to 


so  revise  the  specification  as  to  materially  increase  the  cost.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  porosity,  bursting  and  cracks  are  the  chief 
troubles,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  association  to  require  the 
use  of  a  better  and  more  expensive  hose. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  fittings,  especially  the  nipple, 
the  method  commonly  used  for  applying  them  and  the  practice 
of  uncoupling  cars  without  also  uncoupling  the  hose,  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  proportion  of  the  failures  and  that  more 
careful  attention  tending  to  the  correction  of  these  features 
would  do  much  to  reduce  the  damage.  Records  maintained  by 
a  number  of  roads  show  these  features  to  be  responsible  for 
upward  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  removals,  and  it  is  these  roads 
that  hesitate  in  advising  the  purchase  of  a  more  expensive 
hose.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  recent  test,  most  carefully 
made  and  covering  over  22,000  pieces  of  removed  air  brake 
hose,  showed  that  about  82  per  cent  were  porous  and  that 
the  porosity  was  not  localized,  but  appeared  at  various  points 
or  throughout  the  whole  tube.  If  these  results  represent  the 
general  condition,  or  anywhere  near  the  general  condition,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  material  is  removed. 
Hursted  hose  is  the  cause  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
removals,  and  while  this  may  in  some  cases  be  indirectly  the 
result  of  mishandling  or  other  user's  fault,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  poor  material.  The  present  average  life 
of  air  brake  hose  will  not  exceed  one  year,  and  probably  will 
be  closer  to  ten  months.  The  life  of  hose  under  former  con- 
ditions and  when  a  hettcr  quality  of  material  was  used,  ran 
from  two  to  three  years.  One  railway  company  is  seriously 
considering  the  issuing  of  instructions  to  its  purchasing  agent 
forbidding  him  to  purchase  any  air  brake  hose  for  its  loco- 
motives or  passenger  cars  which  is  quoted  at  less  than  60 
cents  a  foot.  Investigation  and  experience  have  shown  that 
satisfactory  hose  cannot  be  purchased  under  this  price.  Sev- 
eral other  companies  are  purchasing  hose  to  their  own  specifi- 
cation, which  is  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  finding  it  possible  to  obtain  a  much  more 
satisfactory  hose,  although  in  every  case  its  cost  is  greater 

All  of  this  would  indicate  that  the  new  specification  should 
be  drawn  so  as  to  insure  a  better  quality  of  material,  a  more 
carefully  made  product  and  the  production  of  an  air  brake  hose 
which  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  material  is  concerned  will 
have  a  probable  life  of  over  two  years.  This  should  be  done 
irrespective  of  the  price.  Porosity  in  most  cases  is  probably 
due  to  minute  holes  in  the  inner  tube.  The  present  specifica- 
tions call  for  three  hand  made  calenders  forming  the  inner 
tube,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  requirement  is  followed  to 
any  great  extent  and  most  hose  now  in  use  has  a  single  ma- 
chine squirted  inner  tube.  The  suggestion  that  the  center 
calender  be  made  of  different  color  would  correct  this  diffi- 
culty and  largely  overcome  the  porosity  if  the  hose  is  properly 
inspected.  Such  a  requirement  should  be  included  in  the  speci- 
fication. Even  three  hand  made  calenders,  however,  will  not 
insure  a  satisfactory  inner  tube  unless  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial is  better  than  that  usually  furnished.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  tensile  strength  requirement  be  inserted  in  the 
new  specification,  and  this  would  probably  go  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  good  material-  Such  a.  requirement  should, 
however,  also  cover  the  outer  covering  and  have  maximum  and 
minimum  limits  in  both  cases.  In  the  same  connection  the 
stretching  test  should  be  so  formulated  as  to  also  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  rubber  substitutes,  or  of  timicr- 
cured  and  low  grade  rubber. 

In  addition  to  insuring  a  good  quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship in  the  hose  itself,  the  association  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  fittings,  and  a  standard  nipple,  properly  designed, 
will  greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  number  of  condemned  hose 
as  a  result  of  kinking.  Experiments  made  with  different  forms 
of  nipples  have  indicated  that  the  present  customary  design  may 
be  greatly  improved.  In  the  same  connection  instructions  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  applying  the  fittings  to  the  hose  could  be 
adopted  as  recommended  practice.    The  usual  way  of  forcing 
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the  fittings  in  the  hose  hy  a  powerful  air  cylinder  is  a  great 
lime  saver,  but  often  proves  expensive  in  the  end.  Not  infre- 
quently the  hose  would  be  condemned  before  being  applied  to 
the  car  if  it  were  possible  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  inner 
tub«- 

Anothcr  feature  that  needs  improvement  is  in  applying  the 
hose  to  the  car.  If  the  faces  of  the  couplings  are  both  in  a 
true  vertical  plane  they  will  pull  apart  with  little  damage  to 
the  hose,  but  if  the  nipple  is  turned  too  far  the  couplings  will 
bind  and  a  severe  tension  is  put  on  a  twisted  hose. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  it  would  seem  possible 
to  greatly  reduce  the  hose  failures,  with  their  often  expensive 
results,  but  that  the  original  cost  will  be  greater,  although  the 
net  result  will  lie  profitable.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
revising  the  specifications  to  make  recommendations  leading  to 
the  maximum  hcnclit  with  the  minimum  increased  cost. 


THE    UNION    PACIFIC-SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
DISSOLUTION. 

'W/HKN  the  decision  tif  the  .Supreme  Court  in  the  Union  Pa- 
"  cihc-Southcrn  Pacific  merger  case  was  rendered  it  was 
(juitc  generally  criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  little 
tendency  to  further  the  ends  sought  by  the  government,  viz,,  to  in- 
:  competition.  Many  of  these  criticisms  were  based  on  a  w  rong 
It  was  assumed  that,  as  the  ca*c  directly  involved  only  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  which 
owned  the  Central  Pacific,  the  effect  would  be  merely  to  sep- 
arate the  Union  Pacific  system  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  includ- 
ing the  Central  Pacific.  The  court  indicated,  however,  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  tc.  the  Union  Pacific  retaining  the 
Central  Pacific.   This  was  made  the  basis  of  a  contention  by  At- 


torney General  Wickersham  that  the  Union  Pacific  mast  retain 
the  Central  Pacific.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  won  on  this  point 
I  his  changes  the  aspect  of  the  entire  matter. 

1  he  Union  Pacific,  with  the  possession  of  the  Central  Pacific 
reaches  San  Francisco  and  gets  into  the  heart  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia. One  of  the  Central  Pacific's  lines  reaches  as  far  south 
as  l-resno.  The  Union  Pacific  also  keeps  its  half  interest  in  the 
San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  which  gives  it  a  line  from 
Salt  I-ake  City  to  Los  Angeles.  It  is  announced  that  the  Central 
Pacific  will  have  a  complete  staff  of  general  officers  in  San 
Francisco.  The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  lias  most 
of  its  general  offices  in  Los  Angeles.  The  L'nion  Pacific  also  re- 
tains control  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  by  which  it  reaches  points 
throughout  the  Northwest,  including  Portland.  Tacoma,  Seattle 
and  Spokane.  By  means  of  a  S9-ycar  lease  the  Southern  Pacific 
gets  that  portion  of  the  Central  Pacific  lines  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  its  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland.  The  Southern 
Pacific  also  has  trackage  rights  over  the  Northern  Pacific"*  line 
irotn  Portland  to  Puget  Sound,  and  steamship  lines  between  l-ns 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  the  north  Pacific  coast 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  financial 
control  of  the  two  systems  is  complete  The  consequence  is 
that  they  become  active  competitors  for  business  all  along  the 
Pacific  coast  This  competition  docs  not  seem  likely  to  materially 
affect  rates.  Active  competition  in  rates  can  hardly  exist  under 
the  present  laws  regulating  them.  It  does  look  as  if  there  would 
result  an  increase  in  competition  in  service.  The  change  in  the 
situation  in  California  is  most  marked.  Formerly  there  were 
constant  complaints  that  the  Southern  Pacific  had  a  monopoly  in 
California.  With  the  Southern  Pacific  now  covering  the  state 
with  a  network  of  lines;  with  the  Santa  Fc  especially  strong  in 
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southern  California  and  also  reaching  to  San  Francisco;  with  the 
Western  Pacific  reaching  across  the  State  to  San  Francisco;  ami 
with  the  Union  Pacific  by  its  controlled  lines  reaching  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  and  tapping  some  of  the  richest  parts  of 
the  State,  the  complaint  about  monopoly  can  hardly  any  longer  be 
made. 

The  struggle  for  business  that  will  result  between  (he  Union 
Pacific  lines  and  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  extremely  interest- 
ing; and  will  not  affect  them  alone.  The  Southern  Pacific  will 
strive  to  route  as  much  California  traffic  southward  and  thence 
eastward  over  its  lines  to  Kl  Paso  and  New  Orleans  as  practica- 
ble. In  order  to  get  its  share  of  business  to  and  from  Chicago, 
it  must  have  a  strong  connection  to  Chicago,  and  it  must  also 
strive  to  keep  the  territory  it  occupies  from  being  invaded  by 
still  other  lines.  It  seem*  likely  to  result  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Rock  Island  will  draw  more  closely  together.  They 
already  handle  a  good  deal  of  traffic  in  connection  with  each  other 
through  the  Ft  Paso  gateway.  The  Fl  Paso  &  Southwestern  has 
extended  its  line  via  Fl  Paso  to  Tucson,  and  it  is  reported  that 
it  plans  to  go  on  to  the  Coast.  The  Southwestern  connects  with 
the  Rock  Island  at  Tucumcari.  the  Rock  Island  operating  over 
tracks  leased  from  it  from  Tucumcari  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  the 
Southwestern  handling  through  passenger  trains  from  there  to 
Fl  Paso  to  the  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  If  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  should  extend  to  the  Coast,  the  Rock 
Island,  of  course,  could  choose  whether  it  would  later  work  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  or  the  Southwestern.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  seem,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  would  be  disposed  to  cultivate  closer  relations  with  the 
Rock  Island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  Pacific  owns 
lines  from  Fl  Paso  to  New  Orleans  and  a  steamship  line  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  whose  interests  it  must  protect.  The 
Southern  Pacific  heretofore  has  delivered  a  good  deal  of  busincs?. 
from  California  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden.  Naturally,  it 
will  strive  in  the  future  to  take  this  business  to  1.1  Paso  at  least, 
and  to  take  as  much  of  it  as  it  can.  while  protecting  its  other  in 
tcrests.  by  way  of  its  lines  to  New  Orleans  anil  its  steamship 
lines  to  New  York. 

Heretofore,  the  Union  Pacific  has  not  been  an  originating  car- 
rier for  California  business.  It  now  becomes  a  great  originating 
carrier  for  that  business,  as  it  already  was  for  business  from  the 
north  Pacific  coast  Its  own  lines  extend  only  as  far  cast  as 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  It  practically  controls  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral with  a  line  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  but  it  has  heretofore 
handled  most  of  its  through  business  in  connection  with  the  Chi 
cago  St  North  Western,  although  it  has  also  handled  a  large 
amount  in  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Ik  St.  Paul 
It  has  some  through  train  service  to  St.  Louis  in  connection  with 
the  Wabash.  As  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  now  has 
its  own  line  to  Puget  Sound,  and  routes  its  own  north  Pacific 
coast  business  over  its  own  line,  it  would  seem  that  the  relation* 
between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  North  Western,  which,  hav- 
ing no  line  to  the  northwest,  naturally  would  deliver  more  busi- 
ness to  the  Union  Pacific  for  that  territory,  would  grow  closer 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  Rock  Island  has  a  line  to  St  Louis  ; 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Frisco 
lines  for  handling  business  to  and  from  St.  Ixmis.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  the  Southern  Pacific  will  work  with 
the  Frisco  or  the  Rock  Island  in  handling  business  to  or  from  St. 
Louis.  The  probabilities  seem  to  favor  it  working  with  the  Rock 
Island  to  Chicago  and  the  Frisco  lines  to  St.  Louis.  Likewise, 
the  probabilities  seem  to  favor  the  Union  Pacific  working  more 
closely  with  the  Wabash  in  the  handling  of  St.  Louis  business. 

While  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  LInion  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  is  partly  theoret- 
ical, it  is  plain  that  the  way  the  dissolution  has  been  earned  out 
will  make  it  necessary  to  draw  a  new  map  of  the  railway  situa- 
tion and  the  routes  of  traffic  in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  railways  as  a  whole,  and  the  public  as  n 
whole,  will  benefit  is  conjectural.  That  some  roads  and  some 
communities  will  benefit  and  that  others  will  he  hurt,  seems 
quite  likely.    Experienced  railway  men  differ  so  widely  as  to 


who  will  be  helped  and  who  hurt  that  we  hesitate  to  make  any 
conjecture!,  on  our  own  account.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that  as  between  the  railways  themselves,  who  will  ultimately  be 
hurt  and  who  helped  will  depend  on  which  ban-  the  more  skill- 
ful traffic  departments  and  the  more  efficient  operating  depart- 
ments. The  railways  directly  concerned  are  most  of  them  effi- 
ciently operated.  Perhaps  the  competition  will  stimulate  all  of 
them  to  greater  efficiency.  Il  would  seem,  however,  that  one  of 
the  immediate  effects  will  lie  to  increase  the  cost  oi  operation  in 
the  territory  directly  affected. 
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A  I  rcaui.-  in  Cement  s>.-.  .i,  .iii  tin.  Ity  Ji  i  iim  Cochran.  Cloth  twniis.1. 
6  in.  %  'I  in..  101  |w,  7  illu«naiion«  II.  V.-iti  XuHrand  Co.,  New 
York.     PniT  S1.O0. 

While  the  author  recognizes  in  his  preface  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  specification*  for  cement  which  will  lie  applicable  to 
all  classes  of  work  and  under  all  conditions,  he  has  tried  to 
make  tlie  presentation  of  the  subject  more  complete  than  has 
ever  before  been  atleii  pted,  Tile  specifications  proper  cover  76 
pages  and  include  clauses  on  general  conditions  governing  the 
use  of  cement,  furnishing  it  to  the  contractor,  purchasing  it 
from  manufacturers,  delivering  and  storing  it.  inspecting  and 
testing,  testing  requirements,  methods  of  testing,  and  significance 
of  tests.  In  addition  to  the  specifications  there  iire  chapters 
on  methods  of  mechanical  analyses  of  Portland  cement,  bibli- 
ography of  specifications  for  cement  and  bihliography  of  for- 
eign cement  specifications  The  work  is  intended  as  a  guide 
to  students  and  young  engineers  in  the  preparation  of  specifica- 
tions, and  tlie  aim  has  been  to  make  this  set  consistent  and  in 
conformity  with  modern  praclice. 

An  Extension  <ij  the  /Irtrvv  Iteamal  System  cf  Oui/ifi.  utooi  Affixed  to  the 
HnfimeeriNt  Industrie*.  H>  1„  ['.  lirrckcmidiie  mil  U.  A.  iKiodenvUfh. 
liulU'tm  No.  9  (-cviteci  e.iitionl.  Cnivrrnily  ol  lliiiioin  Kngineerintf 
t.xprnnwiit  Slalinfi.     Sue  6  ill    x  9  in.,  11"  pngrft-     Price,  50  cents. 

The  filing  and  classification  of  engineering  data  has  become  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  and  this  bulletin  was  prepared  for 
use  as  a  guide  in  carrying  out  such  work.  Bulletin  No.  9  was 
originally  issued  in  K-Oo.  and  the  demand  was  so  great  that  a 
second  edition  was  printed  and  distributed.  20.000  copies  in  all 
having  been  sent  out.  The  demand  for  the  bulletin  having 
continued,  the  revised  bulletin  hrs  been  prepared  with  a  num- 
ber of  changes  and  extensions  presenting  subdivisions  of  sub- 
jects in  such  detail  as  to  constitute  a  complete  classification 
for  most  industries,  even  though  they  are  highly  specialized. 
This  revision  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  1911  edition 
of  •  Decimal  Classification."  by  Melvil  Dewey.  The  experiment 
station  is  unable  to  make  this  revised  bulletin  subject  to 
gratuitous  distribution  and  a  charge  of  50  Cents  is  made  for 
copies  postpaid. 

PtmrtJmgi  of  the  American  .<?,.<  ,Wv  f">  Testing  Material,  an  J  Year  Book. 
Clolli  UmtiJ.  6  in,  x  9  in..  600  |v»(r.r>.  Puhli.lnd  by  American  Society 
tor  Tiling  MalrriaU.  !'hib.lrl,.l„.i,  l>».     I'riec.  *5. 

This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  important  organization,  held  in  New  York  on  March 
28-29,  1912.  These  proceedings  consist  mainly  in  the  revision  of 
specifications  adopted  previously  by  this  association.  In  the  year 
book  are  given  the  charter,  by-laws  of  the  association  and  list  of 
members.  It  also  contains  all  the  standard  specifications,  some 
54  in  number,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  association  up  to 
this  time.  These  specifications  include  such  subjects  as  Bessemer 
and  open  hearth  steel  rails,  structural  steel  for  bridges;  engine, 
tender  and  car  wheels,  steel  axles,  locomotive  cylinders,  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  cement,  structural  timher  and  yellow  pine  and 
trestle  timl>ers.  In  addition  seven  sets  of  specifications  adopted 
by  other  associations  arc  published  as  information,  including  the 
specifications  for  rails  and  steel  railway  bridges  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  and  the  s|>eeirio;itions  for  rails 
of  the  American  Steel  Manufacturers,  the  Manufacturers'  Stand- 
ard Practice  and  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company 
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Seller*  to  the  Editor. 


RAILWAY  OFFICER8  ANO  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  MEN. 


rinsiuicH.  rV.  January  20.  191*. 
To  THE  EdITUK  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AtE  GAZETTE : 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  November  1. 
1<*12,  page  822.  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  railway 
officers  and  the  representatives  of  railway  supply  houses  only 
recently  came  to  my  attention,  but  discloses  an  attitude  so 
fundamentally  in  error  thai  I  feel  compelled  to  reply,  not  be- 
cause 1  am  now  interested  in  the  business  of  selling  certain 
equipment  to  the  railroads,  but  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to 
both  parties  involved  in  this  discussion 

'I  his  editorial,  among  other  things,  quotes  the  criticism  of 
a  "foreign  railway  officer"  during  a  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
who  was  "very  much  surprised  at  the  great  amount  of  time 
which  the  heads  of  the  mechanical  department  give  to  receiving 
railway  supply  men,"  to  which  you  add  the  following  astonish- 
ing comment:  '"When  wc  consider  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity which  rests  upon  the  average  motive  power  department 
superintendent  and  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  in  that  de- 
partment, it  seems  a  shame  that  his  time  should  be  taken  up 
in  listening  to  the  salesmen's  arguments  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  various  devices  used  on  cars  ami  locomotives,  or  in  the 
shop."  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  criticism  of  the  foreign  railway 
officer  mentioned  is  so  out  of  line  with  what  1  know  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  railroad  officials  and  involves 
so  glaring  a  misconception,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  railroad 
supply  representative  has  all  to  get  and  nothing  to  give,  that 
1  am  exceedingly  surprised  to  observe  the  seal  of  your  ap- 
proval placed  U|K>n  the  suggestions  made.  1  am  convinced  not 
merely  from  my  own  experience  of  many  years  as  a  railroad 
man,  and  particularly  as  a  motive  power  officer,  but  through 
perhaps  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  during  that  pe- 
riod that  there  is  no  single  factor  which  can  be  made  of  greater 
practical  value  and  material  assistance  to  railway  mechanical, 
operating  and  executive  officers  than  the  co-operation  and  ac- 
tive interest  of  the  representatives  of  railway  supply  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  connection  with  the  numberless  important 
and  far  reaching  problems  that  are  incident  to  railroad  oper- 
ations. This  co-operation  and  assistance  is  of  greater  value 
to  the  railroad  companies  today  than  it  ever  has  been  before, 
largely  by  reason  of  the  specialization  and  highly  scientific 
and  technical  development  taking  place  in  every  art  and  in- 
dustry. Tl  e  reasons  for  this  relationship  and  interdependence 
;  re  both  sound  and  substantial:  First,  the  business  of  the  rail- 
roads is  primarily  -I  bad  almost  said  exclusively — transport.!- 
Hon;  that  is,  the  handling  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic, 
which  business  has  now  assumed  stupendous  proportions. 
Second,  the  business  of  the  "supply  man."  so  called,  is  to  study 
railroad  conditions  as  they  exist,  to  originate  product  or  devices 
to  meet  real  needs  as  they  develop,  ami  to  show  the  railroad 
man  how  and  why  a  particular  product,  apparatus,  or  equipment 
meets  a  real  need  to  the  profit  or  betterment  of  the  railroad. 

While  there  arc  exceptions,  of  course,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  representatives  of  practically  all  reliable  railway 
supply  houses  are  not  merely  "salesmen"  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  that  term  as  used  in  your  editorial,  but  experts,  educated  in 
their  respective  lines  far  beyond  what  would  be  possible  for  any 
busy  railroad  official.  In  other  words,  the  supply  man  is  able 
to  bring  to  the  railroad  official  not  only  a  different  angle  of 
view  but  a  wealth  of  data  and  experience  along  the  line  of  the 
specific  railroad  problem  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested 
Whether  it  happens  that  apparatus  is  purchased  from  such  sup- 
plv  man  or  otherwise,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  the  railroad 
man  to  acquire  pertinent  and  valuable  information  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  cannot  originate  for  himself  through  such 


imperfect  media  as  correspondence,  the  technical  press,  or  in- 
dividual research;  yet  in  a  brief,  time-saving  interview  with 
the  supply  man  he  may  secure  such  practical  (and  profitable) 
familiarity  with  any  given  subject  as  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain otherwise.  Such  knowledge  cannot  fail  to  be  of  assistance 
to  him  in  practical  railroad  methods,  and  increased  railroad 
efficiency  as  well  as  broadening  his  own  capacity  to  handle  rail- 
road problems.  The  present  tendency  of  the  times  is  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  direction  of  placing  in  the  field  thor- 
oughly trained  experts  in  each  particular  business,  and  compe- 
tition is  very  largely  coming  to  be  based  upon  the  broad  as- 
sistance and  co-operation  which  the  supply  man  can  render 
along  lines  related  to,  but  outside  of  the  mere  selling  of  a  par- 
ticular product  or  equipment. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  railroad  official  himself :  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  here  also;  but  my  personal  experi- 
ence, first  as  a  railroad  man,  and  second  as  a  supply  man.  leads 
me  to  affirm  that  as  a  rule  the  most  wide  awake,  enterprising 
and  progressive  railroad  officials  today  welcome  the  representa- 
tives of  the  supply  houses  because  they  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  supply  man  as  an  ally  and  a  co-laborer  who  can  assist  ma- 
terially in  yet  larger  results  in  the  field  of  transportation,  and 
not  at  all  as  useless  pests  created  to  make  the  lives  of  railroad 
men  miserable,  as  might  be  inferred  from  your  editorial.  In 
any  event,  the  railroad  man  is  always  the-  arbiter  of  the  situ- 
ation and  may  regulate  interviews  with  supply  men  as  best 
suits  his  time  and  convenience,  by  reason  of  which  fact  alone 
your  editorial  largely  loses  its  force. 

In  brief,  I  wish  to  record  my  sincere  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  railroad  officials  with  whom  1  have 
come  in  contact  are  always  ready  to  consider  facts  and  more 
than  willing  to  listen  to  and  act  upon  suggestions  i"  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experience  is 
that  railway  supply  representatives  arc  normally  considerate, 
patient,  painstaking,  and  capable  of  rendering  the  railroads  a 
large  and  valuable  service  because  of  their  being  thoroughly  in- 
formed and  interested  in  their  product  and  its  application  to 
conditions  directly  affected  thereby. 

1  feet  very  strongly,  therefore,  that,  whatever  the  conditions 
may  be  abroad,  the  "foreign  railway  officer"  quoted,  entirely 
missed  the  point  with  reference  to  the  contact  of  supply  men 
with  our  railway  officials  on  this  side  and  the  fairer  and  gen- 
erally accepted  view,  as  I  have  found  it,  is  that  the  wonderful 
railroad  transportation  facilities  now  available  in  this  country 
are  the  result  of  united  effort,  viz.  the  splendid  judgment, 
courage,  foresight,  and  executive  capacity  of  the  railroad  man. 
with  the  technical  knowledge,  invention,  and  development  along 
a  hundred  different  lines  on  the  part  of  the  supply  man;  and 
lacking  which  unity  no  such  progress  as  has  been  made  would 
have  been  possible  A.  L.  Hi'mpiirey, 

Vin-l'midrnt  aril  General  Maia«rt,  Wt-stinf houtr  Air  Rralic  tympany. 


New  Link  kk  Chiik  —  The  Osorno  to  Pi  rrto  Monti  Railway, 
the  port  of  the  latter  name  being  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Longitudinal  Railway,  has  recently  been  opened  to  public  traffic. 
In  1906  the  President  of  Chile  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
construction  of  this  railway  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4,380,000. 
In  1907  a  bid  was  made  for  this  construction,  within  a  period  of 
live  years,  and  on  September  26  of  that  year  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  line.  An  additional  sum  of  $162,360  appropriated 
by  the  government  for  inspection  and  expropriations  of  land 
makes  the  total  cost  of  the  line  $4,542,360.  The  gage  of  the  rail- 
way is  5  ft,  6  in.,  and  the  roadbed,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
central  system,  is  78  miles  long  and  has  10  miles  of  switches. 
There  arc  five  stations  between  Osorno  and  Puerto  Montt,  18 
bridges  and  160  culverts.  The  minimum  curve  of  this  railway 
has  a  radius  of  325  yds.,  and  the  maximum  grade  is  lj-4  per  cent. 
The  12  acres  of  land  at  Puerto  Montt  on  which  the  station  and 
yards  of  the  railway  are  situated  were  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
A  driveway  l,ll*J  yds.  long  is  being  constructed  at  Puerto  Montt. 
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THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK. 


The  New  Outbound  Station  wa«  Placed  In  Service  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  2.    Description  of  Details  of  This  Important  Structure. 


The  completion  of  the  outbound  station,  the  largest  unit 
in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  project  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroads  in  New  York,  announced  in  the  news  col- 
umns of  the  Railway  Agt  Graff*  last  week,  marks  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  development  of  large  passenger  stations  in  this 
country.  This  project  embodies  a  number  of  unusual  and  very 
interesting  conditions.    In  the  first  place,  the  investment  fea- 


the  site  of  the  old  one  and  provision  had  to  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  heavy  traffic  of  both  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford at  all  times  without  delay.  This  traffic  reached  as  many 
as  42  movements  per  hour  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  and 
this  had  to  be  handled  on  only  two  tracks  between  Fiftieth 
and  Fifty-sixth  streets  for  several  months.  A  new  feature  in 
the  design  of  the  station  itself  is  the  introduction  of  ramps 


i 


I 

I 


Looking  Witt. 


Stairs  Lead  Up  to  the  Side  Street  and  to  the  Gallery  at  the  Right.    Font-faced  Cloth  in  Center  of  Room.  I  tented  from  Within. 

Passage  at  Left  of  States  Leads  to  tnterborough  Subway,  on  Same  Lezet. 

Main  Concourse,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 


lure  has  been  carefully  considered  in  the  design  of  the  entire 
terminal.  The  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  has  per- 
mitted the  utilization  of  the  air  rights  for  commercial  pur- 
poses by  the  construction  of  additional  facilities  above  the 
tracks,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  leased  to  private  parties. 
The  revenue  from  these  tenants  will  materially  reduce  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  entire  terminal.  This  is  the  first  develop- 
ment of  this  principle  which  permits  the  location  of  terminals 
in  the  heart  of  cities  without  involving  the  almost  prohibitive 
outlay  otherwise  required.  The  construction  work  itself  was 
made  unusually  difficult  as  the  new  building  is  located  on 


or  inclines  to  replace  stairways  in  all  main  thoroughfares, 
while  the  separation  of  through  and  local  traffic  on  different 
levels  is  unusual. 

An  inbound  station  will  also  be  constructed  immediately 
west  of  the  outbound  station  to  further  divide  the  traffic  be- 
tween inbound  and  outbound  business.  The  excavation  is 
now  nearly  completed  for  this  inbound  station,  which  will  be 
200  ft.  by  ISO  ft.  in  size,  exclusive  of  a  cab-stand  190  ft.  by 
45  ft.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  wilt  be  ready  for  use 
about  January  1,  1914.  The  general  construction  features  of 
the  entire  project,  outside  of  the  station  building  proper,  were 
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described  in  th-  Railway  Ag.e  Gazette  of  November  22,  1912.     site  Park  avenue  is  set  off  by  three  high  arched  windows. 


page  981,  and  the  interlocking  machines  May  12,  1911,  page 
1115.    This  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  station  building. 


GENERAL  FEATURES. 


The  outbound  building  faces  on  Forty-second  street  be- 
tween Vanderbilt  avenue  and  Depew  place,  and  extends  north 


surrounded  by  massive  pillars  and  surmounted  by  a  large 
statuary  group.  Similar,  though  less  elaborate  arches  face  on 
Depew  place  and  Vanderbilt  avenue  opposite  Forty-third 
street. 

Constructed  coincident  with,  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
station,  is  a  new  elevated  roadway  or  street  which  starts  at 


Looking  East;  Fortj'tecond  Strtgt  on  tht  Kighl;  L'onxourit  on  iht  I.fft. 
Main  Waiting  Room,  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York. 


to  Forty-fifth  street.  It  is  673  ft.  long  by  301  ft.  wide  and 
seven  stories  high  at  present,  although  provisions  are  made 
for  13  stories  additional  in  the  future.  The  base  and  lower 
portion  of  the  structure  are  of  Stony  Creek  granite  with 
Bedford  limestone  above.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
resembles  somewhat  the  Doric  motif  and  more  directly  the 
Tuscan,  modilied  to  some  extent  by  the  French  Renaissance. 
The  front  of  the  station  facing  on  Forty-second  street  oppo- 


Fortieth  street  and  Park  avenue,  crosses  over  Forty-second 
street  and  divides,  passing  around  both  sides  of  the  building 
and  coming  down  to  the  grade  of  the  present  street  at  Forty- 
fifth  street,  opening  a  new  avenue  lot  Vehicle  traffic  north  and 
south  and  relieving  the  congestion  on  Lexington  and  Madison 
avenues.  That  portion  of  the  roadway  parallel  to  42d 
street,  in  front  of  the  station,  will  be  50  ft.  wide  and  will  be 
protected  on  the  outside  by  an  ornamental  stone  balustrade- 
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Cork  insulation  under  the  roadway  will  prevent  disturbance 
to  the  stores  which  arc  located  under  this  driveway  on  the 
level  of  Forty-second  street.  The  westerly  driveway  is  a 
public  thoroughfare  for  traffic  not  necessarily  destined  to  the 


entrances,  at  which  most  of  the  passengers  will  enter,  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  express  and  suburban  concourses  by  separate 
ramps,  while  the  third  entrance  leads  through  the  main  wait- 
ing room  to  the  express  concourse.    Other  entrances  are 


Information  Burton  in  Crntrr  It  Immrdiatrh  Brlov  thr  Burrou  M  Vff"  l.nrt. 

Lower  Concourse;  Looking  Watt. 


station  and  will  also  provide  access  to  the  cab-stand  in  the 
station  and  to  the  baggage  and  mail  facilities.    That  portion 
of  the  roadway  south  of  the  north  line  of  Forty-second 
street  is  still  uncompleted. 
The  three  main  entrances  for  foot  passengers  are  located 


provided  at  Forty-third  street  on  Depew  place  and  Vander- 
bilt  avenue,  the  former  entering  the  main  concourse  directly, 
and  the  latter  by  way  of  the  gallery,  Two  cab  entrances  are 
provided,  one  on  Vanderbilt  avenue  and  Forty-third  street 
under  the  overhead  driveway,  for  the  use  of  passengers  with- 


Lower  Concourse;  Ticket-Office  Windows  and  Ramp  to  Subway  and  Street. 


on  Forty-second  street,  one  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
building  at  Depew  place,  one  at  the  southwest  corner  at  Van- 
derbilt avenue  and  the  thin!  at  the  centre  of  the  Furlj  -mo ml 
street  side  directly  opposite  l'ark  avenue.    The  two  corner 


out  baggage,  and  the  other  immediately  north  of  the  main 
concourse  anil  adjacent  to  the  baggage  room,  for  passengers 
«ilh  baggage.  Passengers  from  either  of  these  cab-stands 
will  enter  the  station  on  the  gallery  surrounding  the  main 
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concourse  and  can  descend  to  the  main  floor  either  by  ele- 
vators or  by  a  broad  stairway  at  the  west  end  of  the  con- 
tourse. 

As  the  waiting  room,  concourses  and  platforms  are  all  on 
lifferent  levels  and  all  below  the  street  level,  an  elaborate 
lystem  of  ramps  was  required.  Temporary  ramps  in  service 
luring  the  early  construction  periods  were  arranged  at  dif- 
ferent grades  and  the  results  carefully  watched.  From  the 
experience  gained  here  a  maximum  grade  for  the  permanent 
.'amps  of  10  per  cent,  was  established  which  was  exceeded 
si  only  three  instances  where  an  11  per  cent,  grade  was  re- 
|uired.  Stairways  arc  only  used  in  auxiliary  passageways 
where  the  amount  of  traffic  is  light. 

THE   MAIN  FLOOR. 

As  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  arriving  at,  or  depart- 
ng  from  the  terminal  use  the  subway,  the  elevation  of  the 


45  TH. 


information  bureaus,  baggage  and  parcel  rooms,  telegraph 
offices,  etc.  This  concourse  is  287  ft.  long,  120  ft.  wide  and 
125  ft.  high  to  the  center  of  the  arched  roof,  with  a  further 
extension  under  the  gallery  on  the  cast  end  of  55  ft.  and  under 
the  gallery  and  street  on  the  west  end  of  105  ft  This  con- 
course is  finished  in  Botticino  marble  and  buff  tinted  stone. 
The  three  large  arched  windows  facing  on  Depew  place  and 
on  Vanderbilt  avenue  opposite  43d  street  form  the  ends  of  the 
concourse.  It  is  lighted  at  night  by  chandeliers  in  the  gal- 
leries on  the  north  side  and  ends  and  by  concealed  lights  along 
the  arched  ceiling.    No  seats  will  be  placed  in  this  area. 

The  arched  ceiling  of  the  main  concourse  is  painted  turquoise 
blue.  It  presents  a  view  of  a  section  of  the  heavens  as  seen 
during  the  months  from  October  to  March,  or  from  Aquarius 
to  Cancer.  Sweeping  across  the  ceiling  from  east  to  west  are 
two  broad  bands  of  gold,  representing  the  Ecliptic  and  the 
Equator.    The  figures  and  signs,  in  their  relation  to  one  an- 


5T 


Plan  of  Street  and 


Room  Floor  Level;  Grand  Central  Terminal. 


main  concourse  floor  on  the  express  level  was  made  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the  mezzanine  or  ticket  office  floor 
of  the  subway  and  the  other  floors  have  been  arranged  ac- 
cordingly. Direct  entrance  has  been  provided  front  the  sub- 
way to  the  concourse  without  passing  through  the  waiting 
room  so  that  with  the  exception  of  passengers  entering  the 
station  through  the  center  entrance  on  Forty-second  street, 
no  one  need  go  to  the  waiting  room  unless  actually  waiting 
for  a  train. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  new  station  is  the  main 
concourse  where  all  the  facilities  arc  provided  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  travel,  including  ticket  offices, 


other  und  to  the  Ecliptic  and  Equator  are  shown  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  astronomically  correct  arrangement  and  extend  on 
a  segment  of  a  circle  across  the  entire  ceiling.  The  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  in  progression  are  Aquarius,  Pisces.  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini  and  L  ancer.  Besides  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  there  are 
depicted  certain  familiar  constellations,  among  them  being 
Orion,  Pegasus,  Mtisca  and  Triangulae.  The  signs  and  con- 
stellations arc  drawn  on  the  blue  field  in  gold  outline  and 
modeled  delicately  with  a  stipple  of  tiny  stars.  The  great 
stars  which  mark  the  signs  ami  constellations.  r»3  of  them,  are 
illuminated  From  Rigel.  the  star  marking  the  toe  of  Orion, 
or  the  Hunter,  to  PrOJHU,  marking  the  tip  of  his  club,  there  is 
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an  expanse  of  40  ft.    The  other  constellations  are  on  a  sim-  room  and  those  for  the  New  York,  N'ew  Haven  &  Hartford 

ilarly  large  scale.    The  milky  way,  composed  as  it  is  of  my-  east  of  this  entrance.    Under  the  balcony  at  the  east  end  of 

riads  of  tiny  stars,  is  represented  running  across  the  ceiling  the  room  is  located  the  baggage  checking  room  where  the 

from  southwest  to  northeast.  claim  checks  received  at  the  inner  cab-stand  are  exchanged  for 

The  various  facilities  required  by  a  traveler  are  arranged  the  regular  baggage  check*.    Pneumatic  tubes  connect  this 


JjUij.ljUil.jj 
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Plan  of  Express  Floor  Level. 

in  the  order  of  his  usual  preparations.  Directly  in  the  center  office  with  the  main  baggage  room.  Directly  back  of  this  are* 
of  the  concourse  is  located  the  information  booth,  octagonal  situated  the  telephone  booths,  while  to  one  side  are  the 
in  shape,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  clock  with  four  faces  so     telegraph  offices,  a  postoffice  and  an  express  office.  Under 


Plan  of  Suburban  Floor  Level. 


that  it  is  visible  from  all  portions  of  the  concourse.    Forty-  the  stairway  leading  from  the  gallery  at  the  opposite  end  of 

eight  ticket  windows  arc  arranged  along  the  south  side  in  the  room  is  found  the  parcel  room.    Drinking  fountains  are 

two  groups,  those  for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  installed  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  concourse.  On 

being  located  west  of  the  central  entrance  into  the  waiting  the  north  side  of  the  room,  directly  opposite  the  ticket  win- 
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dows.  are  the  gates  and  indicators  leading  to  the  trains.  Be- 
yond these  gates  is  a  narrow  concourse  and  short  ramps 
leading  to  the  platforms  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
concourse  and  even  with  that  of  the  car  floors. 

The  main  waiting  room  is  situated  between  42d  street  and 
the  main  concourse,  the  center  entrance  to  the  station  lead- 
ing directly  into  the  waiting  room  and  through  this  to  the  main 
concourse.  It  is  3%  ft.  below  the  level  of  Forty-second  street 
and  3  ft.  9  in.  above  the  main  concourse,  connecting  with  both 
by  ramps.  This  room  is  65  ft.  x  205  ft.  in  size,  is  provided  with 
artistic  beamed  ceilings  and  is  finished  in  buff  stone  and  marble. 
It  is  lighted  by  five  large  electroliers  suspended  from  the  cen- 
ters of  large  panels  in  the  ceiling  Directly  connected  with  this 
are  the  men's  and  women's  waiting  rooms,  lavatories  and  toilets, 
while  a  stairway  leads  from  this  floor  to  the  restaurant  directly 
beneath.  The  women's  waiting  room  is  finished  in  quartered 
oak  and  is  provided  with  a  telephone  room,  hair-dressing  par- 
lors and  shoe  shining  shop.  Convenient  to  the  men's  or  smok- 
ing room  are  a  barber  shop,  baths  and  private  dressing  rooms. 
Several  private  barber  shops  are  also  provided  so  that  an  in- 
coming traveler  can  reserve  one  ahead  by  telegraph,  thus  in- 
suring immediate  attention  upon  arrival. 

THE   SUBURBAN  LEVEL. 

Directly  below  the  main  concourse  and  similar  to  it  in  general 
details,  is  the  suburban  concourse.  It  is  reached  by  ramps  from 
the  two  main  corner  entrances  and  by  a  broad  ramp  from  the 
subway.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the 
station.  It  is  a  marble  corridor  40  ft.  wide  between  the  main 
concourse  and  the  waiting  room  and,  opening  above  into  these 
rooms,  it  presents  a  very  pleasing  effect,  flanked  as  it  is  by 
large  columns.  This  concourse  is  lighted  by  five  large  electro- 
liers suspended  by  heavy  bronze  chains. 

An  information  booth  similar  to  that  on  the  main  floor  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  this  concourse.  Ticket  offices  for  both 
roads  are  placed  directly  below  those  on  the  express  level  and 
are  connected  by  small  circular  stairways  enabling  ticket  sell- 
ers to  go  quickly  from  one  floor  to  another  as  the  business  de- 
mands. Likewise,  the  baggage  checking  room  is  located  di- 
rectly below  that  on  the  express  level  and  the  parcel  room  on 
the  suburban  concourse  is  connected  with  that  on  the  upper 
floor  by  a  "dumb  waiter,"  enabling  a  passenger  to  present  his 
check  for  a  parcel  on  either  floor,  as  desired.  The  train  gates 
open  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  concourse  as  on  the  upper 
floor. 

A  restaurant  and  a  lunch  room  are  located  on  the  suburban 
concourse  directly  below  the  main  waiting  room,  being  divided 
by  a  heavy  bronze  grating  with  glass  lights.  The  ceiling  in  this 
room  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  Gustavino  arches  of  cream- 
colored  tile  giving  a  very  attractive  grotto-like  effect.  Access 
to  this  is  had  directly  from  the  suburban  concourse  or  by^  a 
stairway  from  the  waiting  room  Adjoining  the  east  end  of  this 
restaurant  will  be  a  women's  rest  room,  and  at  the  opposite  end 
will  be  a  bar. 

BAGGAGE  AND  EXPRESS  FACILITIES. 

The  baggage  room  is  situated  immediately  north  of  the  main 
concourse  on  the  45th  street  level  (17  ft.  higher  than  the 
concourse,  and  directly  over  two  wide  platforms  on  the  ex- 
press level  which  are  designed  expressly  for  solid  baggage 
trains.  It  is  entered  either  directly  from  45th  street  or 
by  a  driveway  from  Depcw  place.  Outbound  baggage  can 
be  unloaded  either  along  the  platform  facing  on  Depew 
place  or  from  the  enclosed  interior  driveway.  Passengers  with 
baggage  coming  to  the  station  by  carriage  will  receive  a  claim 
check  for  their  baggage  at  the  cab-stand,  which  check  will  be  ex- 
changed at  the  regular  baggage  office  on  either  the  main  or 
suburban  concourses  for  a  regular  baggage  check.  Ten  ele- 
vators are  provided  in  the  outgoing  baggage  room  and  nine  in 
the  incoming  baggage  room,  some  of  which  are  so  spaced  that 
baggage  cm  be  lowered  directly  in  front  of  the  different  cars 


in  a  solid  baggage  train  along  the  special  baggage  platforms  re- 
ferred to.  When  baggage  is  not  destined  for  such  a  train,  but 
rather  for  one  of  the  regular  passenger  trains,  it  will  be  lowered 
by  the  elevators  to  a  transverse  subway  running  beneath  the 
tracks  of  the  lower  level  near  Forty-fifth  street,  carried  through 
this  subway  to  the  proper  point  and  raised  to  the  track  level  by 
another  elevator.  Incoming  baggage  will  be  lowered  to  a  sub- 
way near  Forty-third  street  and  taken  to  the  baggage  room. 
In  this  way  all  conflict  in  the  handling  of  baggage  is  eliminated 
and  interference  with  passengers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Electric  motor  trucks  arc  being  used  exclusively  in  the  handling 
of  baggage. 

Across  Depcw  place  from  the  outgoing  baggage  room  are  to  be 
found  the  facilities  for  handling  mail  and  express,  the  driveway 
for  the  mail  wagons  being  recessed  back  from  Depew  place  to 
avoid  interference  with  baggage  wagons  unloading  at  the  out- 
going baggage  room  doors  opposite.  Six  elevators  lead  from 
the  mail  and  express  rooms  to  platforms  below  provided  for 
solid  mail  and  express  trains,  while  such  traffic  destined  for 
passenger  trains  will  be  handled  in  the  same  way  baggage  is. 

All  illumination  of  the  station  is  by  direct  lighting  from  electro- 
liers and  individual  lights,  with  the  exception  of  the  arched  ceil- 
ing over  the  .main  concourse  which  is  lighted  by  concealed 
lights.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  lights  are  on  an  entirely  independent 
system,  so  that  no  accident  to  the  regular  power  supply  can  shut 
off  the  light  entirely. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  traffic  now  passing  through 
this  station  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  traffic  for  the  last  10  years  based  upon  the  number 
of  loaded  cars  handled  is  7.1  per  cent.  Some  idea  of  the  volume 
of  this  traffic  may  be  gained  from  figures  gathered  for  the  eight 
days  from  Friday,  August  30,  1912,  to  September  6,  including 
the  Labor  Day  holiday.  In  this  period  4.826  trains  with  31.269 
cars  were  handled,  while  944,000  people  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  station.  This  was  the  heaviest  traffic  ever  handled  at  this 
station  and  the  trains  were  moved  with  an  average  delay  of 
only  .34  min.  An  average  daily  movement  of  about  600  trains 
and  3,700  cars  is  regularly  handled  at  the  present  time,  the  maxi- 
mum density  being  from  8:30  to  9:30  in  the  morning,  with  39 
scheduled  trains  inbound  in  the  winter  and  34  in  the  summer, 
and  13  scheduled  trains  outbound  in  the  same  time.  About  7,500 
pieces  of  baggage  are  also  handled  daily. 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  facilities  is 
all  being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  George  W.  Kit- 
tredge,  chief  engineer,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and 
George  A.  Harwood,  chief  engineer,  electric  zone  improvements. 
Warren  &  Wetmore  are  the  architects  of  the  station  and  ter- 
minal buildings. 


Shops  in  Victoria. — The  Victorian  government  has  decided 
to  establish  locomotive  and  car  building  shops  at  Ballarat  and 
Bendigo  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000  each.  The  Newport 
shops,  where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  centralize 
the  manufacture  of  all  rolling  stock,  have  become  congested, 
showing  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  policy.  There  was  a  popular 
demand  to  build  small  shops  at  various  stations,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  proposed  two  properly  equipped  shops.  Practically  all 
the  plant  and  equipment  will  have  to  be  imported.  The  scheme 
will  put  a  certain  amount  of  check  on  the  ambition  of  local  private 
enterprise,  for  the  new  shops,  together  with  the  Newport  shops, 
will  considerably  increase  the  output  of  rolling  stock  in  the  near 
future.  During  last  year  the  Newport  shops  turned  out  37  loco- 
motives, 78  passenger  cars  and  688  freight  cars.  This  year  the 
program  is  for  the  construction  of  51  locomotives,  including  those 
to  be  assembled  at  the  workshops  from  parts  made  by  contract, 
146  passenger  cars,  75  vans  and  928  freight  cars.  About  350  men 
are  to  be  employed  at  each  of  the  new  workshops,  and  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  annual  output  from  each  is  from  15  to  20  loco- 
motives and  200  freight  cars. 
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VENTILATION  OF  STEEL  SLEEPING  CARS/ 


Excellent  Result*  Obtained  with  Exhaust  Ventilator*  and  No 
Deck  Saahea  Compared  to  Wooden  Car*  with  Both  Devicea. 

Bv  Thomas  R.  Crowueb,  M.D. 


Two  years  ago  tlie  author  presented '  before  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  venti- 
lation of  sleeping  cars.t  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  which  enters  the  running  car  under 
various  conditions  of  operation,  the  places  of  entrance  of  the 
air,  its  distribution,  and  the  general  direction  of  its  currents. 
Two  plans  of  ventilating  were  considered  in  that  study,  which 
were  called  "natural  ventilation"  and  "ventilation  by  ex- 
haustion." . 

To  the  majority  of  the  cars  investigated  there  had  been  ap- 
plied a  device*  intended  to  remove  air  through  certain  of  the 
upper  windows,  or  deck-sashes,  by  a  suction  effect  dependent 
on  train  motion,  all  other  deck-sashes  remaining  closed.  This 
plan  was  called  "ventilation  by  exhaustion."  That  the  exhaust 
apparatus  actually  did  what  it  was  intended  to  do  was  easily 
determined  by  means  of  the  anemometer.  It  was  found  that 
each  of  the  exhaust  ventilators  would  remove  about  15,000 
cu.  ft  of  air  each  hour  at  a  40  mile  train  speed.  Six  to  eight 
of  them  were  applied  to  each  car. 

The  results  of  a  large  number  of  observations  showed  that 
by  the  application  of  this  exhaust  device  the  active  ventilation 
of  the  body  and  berths  of  a  sleeping  car  is  considerably  in- 
creased over  and  above  what  may  be  expected  from  the  natural 
forces  of  the  wind  through  the  open  deck-sashes,  and  that  the 
flow  of  fresh  air  into  the  car  is  more  regular  and  better  dis- 
tributed. The  respiratory  contamination  of  the  air  of  the 
breathing  zone  and  of  the  occupied  berth  remains  almost  con- 
stantly low.  Carbon  dioxid  reaches  a  proportion  of  ten  parts 
in  10.000  of  air  with  relative  rarity;  and  the  computed  fresh 
air  supply  averages  about  2,000  cu.  ft  per  hour  for  each  berth 
and  about  40,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  for  the  car.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  exhaust  system  of  ventilation  as  a  standard  of  con- 
struction the  deck-sashes  cease  to  perform  any  important  func- 
tion. Indeed,  they  may  become  a  direct  hindrance  to  the  most 
efficient  operation  of  the  device. 

This  previous  study  was  made  on  the  standard  Pullman 
sleeping  car  of  wooden  construction.  The  exhaust  ventilator 
considered  was  applied  to  cars  which  had  been  previously  in 
service  and  had  been  originally  ventilated  by  the  natural  or 
deck-sash  method.  Since  the  completion  of  that  study  the  all- 
steel  sleeping  car  has  come  into  extensive  use.  These  cars  are 
all  equipped  with  exhaust  ventilators  in  the  building ;  and  for 
the  reasons  stated  above  the  deck-sashes  arc  omitted,  or,  if  not 
entirely  omitted,  are  reduced  in  number  from  twenty-four  to 
four,  and  these  four  are  very  small.  Only  electricity  is  used 
for  lighting;  this  avoids  the  necessity  of  making  openings 
through  the  roof  to  carry  away  the  combustion  gases  of  burn- 
ing lights.  The  upper  portion  of  the  car  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  natural  openings.  It  is  therefore  readily  seen  that  what- 
ever air  enters  these  cars  must  come  from  crevices  about  win- 
dows and  doors  located  low  down.  From  this  it  would  natu- 
rally follow  that  the  lower  levels  of  the  car  receive  a  larger 
air  supply  than  with  the  older  type  of  construction.  It  is  not 
considered  a  matter  of  great  hygienic  importance  whether  they 
do  or  do  not;  no  increase  in  the  air  supply  is  demanded  on 
hygienic  grounds;  but  in  order  to  have  some  adequate  infor- 

•  Attract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Fitter  nth  International  Con- 
gress on  Hygiene  and  Demography,  by  Dr.  Crowder,  who  is  aaperintendcnl 
of  sanitation  for  tbe  Pullman  Company,  Chicago.  It  was  alto  ptintcd  In 
the  Arclnvtt  of  InUrnal  Mtdxint,  January.  1913. 

tA  Study  of  tbe  Ventilation  of  Sleepin.  Car*.  Th4  Archiw  of  /«»«njji 
Mtiiexn;  1911,  vii,  85.  Abstracted  in  Ra.ltMj  Agi  Cmfl/r,  August  25. 
1911. 

tTbe  Carland  ventilator,  which  wa»  described  in  the  Railway  Af  GatrtU. 
June  22,  1910.  <  ^*»i 


mation  as  to  what  actually  docs  take  place  and  to  be  able  to 
make  accurate  comparisons,  a  scries  of  thirty-six  steel  cars 
was  investigated  during  the  first  two  months  of  1912. 

The  methods  used  in  the  investigation  of  these  cars  are  the 
same  as  those  previously  employed.  Samples  of  the  air  to  be 
examined  were  collected  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  scaled,  and 
were  analyzed  in  the  Petterson-Palmquist  apparatus  for  the  de- 
termination of  carbon  dioxid.  Air  was  collected  from  the  cen- 
ter aisle,  in  order  to  determine  the  respiratory  contamination 
of  the  general  air  of  the  car,  and  from  lower  and  upper  berths 
in  order  to  determine  the  respiratory  contamination  of  the  air 
within  them.  From  these  contaminations  air  supplies  have  been 
computed  as  before. 

All  the  observations  in  the  cars  included  in  the  present  scries 
were  made  during  the  night,  after  the  passengers  had  retired. 
The  time  ranged  from  11:00  p.  m,  to  early  morning.  The  out- 
side temperature  varied  from  zero  F.  to  36  V. ;  it  was  generally 
as  low  as  20  F.  Samples  were  taken  as  nearly  simultaneously 
as  possible  in  the  aisle  and  in  from  three  to  six  berths;  samples 
from  the  same  places  were  repeated  at  approximately  fifteen 
minute  intervals  for  one  or  two  hours.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  obtain  general  averages,  which  are  more  important 
and  give  much  more  dependable  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  air  than  single  observations  or  short  scries.  From  the 
latter  erroneous  conclusions  are  very  likely  to  be  drawn.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  in  any  running  car  the  conditions  are 
liable  to  rapid  and  relatively  gTeat  variation.  Minimum  act- 
ual rates  of  air  suppty,  hence  degrees  of  respiratory  contami- 
nation, alternate  with  maximum  actual  rates;  and  these  mini- 
mums  and  maximums  may  lie  a  considerable  distance  apart. 
They  represent  temporary  and  local,  not  continuous  and  gen- 
eral, conditions.   General  averages  are  much  more  significant. 

GENERAL  RESULTS. 

The  air  tests  first  recorded  were  collected  from  the  car  body, 
and  not  from  the  berths.  The  air  supply  as  computed  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  nearest  thousand  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  per  car 
per  hour.  It  is  that  volume  which  would  keep  the  CO,  at  the 
average  proportion  found  in  the  air  of  the  car  if  the  number  of 
occupants  did  not  change. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  these  observations : 

Car*  examined    36 

Average  number  ot  occupants   16.2 

Number  of  air  aamplea  analyzed...  ..246 

Average  number  of  samples  per  car   6.86 

Average  carbon  dioxij.....   5.78:10.000 

Highest  average  CO,  in  any  car   8.13:10,000 

Lowest  average  CO,  in  any  car   4.72:10,000 

Highest  CO,  in  any  sample   9.5  10,000 

Lowest  CO,  in  any  sample   4.5  :  10.000 

Number  aamplea  showing  CO,  over    10:10,000               0  <  0.00  per  cent.) 

Number  aamplea  showing  CO,  over     8:10.000               5  (  2. 03  per  cent.) 

Number  sample*  showing  CO,  over     7:10,000              20  (  8.13  per  cent.) 

Number  samples  showing  CO,  over     6:10,000              56  (22.76  per  cent) 

Number  samples  showing  CO,  6  or  lr**:10,000  190  (77.24  per  cent.) 

Average  hourly  air  suppty  per  car,  cu.  ft   54.600 

Higbnt  hourly  air  supply  for  any  car,  cu.  ft..   125.000 

Highest  excepting  No*.  9  and  10,*  cu.  ft   75.OO0 

Average  excepting  No*.  9  and  10.*  <u.  ft   53.000 

Lowest  hourly  air  supply  for  any  car,  cu.  ft   32.000 

Number  of  cars  showing  leas  than  40,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour,  3. .  (8. J3  per  cent.) 

"During  the  first  ten  experiments  the  drvp-aaahes  in  tbe  doors  were  let 
alone  a*  found;  in  all  later  experiments  they  were  purposely  kept  closed 
while  observations  were  being  made.  Only  twice,  namely,  in  experiments 
9  and  10,  was  the  air  supply  markedly  affected  by  these  open  drop-aaihea, 
and  in  lht*e  cars  the  sashes  were  opened  widely. 

The  average  air  supply  to  the  breathing  zone  of  the  steel  sleep- 
ing car,  as  computed  from  the  average  proportion  of  CO,  and 
the  average  number  of  occupants  in  the  36  cars  examined,  is 
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to  be  approximately  54,600  cu.  ft.  per  hour,  as  above 
stated;  or,  in  those  cars  kept  entirely  closed,  even  to  drop- 
sashes  in  the  end  "floors,  53,000  cu.  ft  per  hour.  This  compares 
with  40,600  cu.  ft.  per  hour  for  the  older  type  of  car,  equipped 
with  the  same  ventilating  device,  but  maintaining  the  deck-sash 
construction,  and  with  28,300  cu.  ft.  per  hour  for  cars  having  the 
ordinary  deck-sash  ventilation.  The  results  in  the  steel  car  arc 
also  more  uniform  and  more  regular,  as  will  be  found  by  con- 
sulting the  detailed  results  of  the  first  group  of  experiments. 
The  complete  comparative  averages  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Wooo  Cam  (with  Dcck-Sash  Cossmh-ctiok). 

Natural  ventilation  (deck-sash  method)— 

Fully  closed  c»r  .18.500  cu.  fl.  per  hour 

With  open  deckaashe  28.300  cu.  ft.  per  hour 

With  open  deck-sashes  and  open  end  door«  40,700  cu.  ft.  per  hour 

ventilation  (the  exhaust  method) — 


Fully  closed  car     40,600  cu.  ft.  per 

With  open  doors  57,900  cu.  ft.  per 

Stst-I. 


Cam  (CoxsraccriD  Without  Dick-Sashis). 
ventilation — 

Fully  closed  car  $3,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour 

With  open  drop-sashes  in  end  door*  65,900  cu.  ft.  per  hour 

Any  or  all  of  these  figures  might  be  changed  by  longer  series 
of  observations.  For  most  of  the  groups  it  is  believed  a  suf- 
ficient number  have  been  made  lo  insure  the  relative  correctness 
of  the  results  obtained. 

LOWER  MIRTH. 

The  observations  in  the  lower  berths  cover  all  the  cars  investi- 
gated. The  air  supply  per  berth,  as  computed,  is  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  which  must  be  supplied  to  one  person  each  hour  in 
order  to  maintain  the  CO,  at  the  average  proportion  found.  The 
berths  included  in  this  list  were  each  occupied  by  one  adult. 
The  observations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


•J. 


Cam  in  which  lower  berths  were  examine 

Number  of  lower  berth*  examined  

Average  number  of  lower  bcrlht  per  car  

Total  number  of  air  sample*  (torn  lower  berth*  

Average  number  of  lower  berth  sample*  per  car  

Avetafe  number  of  samples  per  berth  

Avctagc  CO,  in  air  of  car  body  

Averaie  COj  in  air  of  lower  berths  

Highest  average  CO,  in  lower  berths  of  any  car  

Lowest  average  CO,  in  lower  berths  of  any  car  

Highest  CO,  in  any  lower  berth  sample   

Lowest  CO,  in  any  lower  berth  sample  

Number  L.  H.  >inip)c>  .hewing  CO,  over  12:10,000.. 
Number  1..  R  samples  showing  CO,  over  10:10,000.. 
Number  I..  B.  samples  showing  CO,  over  8:10,000.  . 
Number  I..  B,  samples  showing  CO,  over  7:10,000.. 
Number  l„  B.  samples  showing  CO,  over  6:10,000.. 
Number  L.  1).  samples  showing  CO,  6  or  lesf :  1 0,000 .  - 

Numlier  1-  It.  with  higher  CO,  than  aisle  at  same  lime 
Number  L,  B.  with  losrer  CO,  than  aisle  at  same  time. 
Number  U  II.  with  CO,  equal  to  aisle  at  same  time... 


...36 
...128 
. . .  3.56 
...856 

 23. 7B 

. . .  6.53 


  5  78:10.000 

  676:10,000 

  9. '5: 10.000 

  5S5:IO.OOO 

  14     : 10.000 

  4.5  110,000 

3  (  0.35  per  cent) 

18  i  2.10  per  cent.) 

137  (16.00  percent.) 

238  (27.W)  percent.) 

476  ($5.61  per  cent.) 

JS0  (44-30  per  cent.) 


658 
68 
130 


Average  hoi:rly  sir  supply  per  lower  berth,  cu.  ft..... 
Highest  average  hourly  air  supply  to  L.  B.  of  any  car. 
Lowest  average  hourly  air  supply  to  L.  B.  of  any  car. 


 2.170 

cu.  ft  3.870 

cu.  ft  1.140 


Number  cars   showing  average 
per  I..  B.  pet  hour.  3t  


of  less  than   l.SOO  cu.  ft. 


(8  33  per  cent.) 


io  were  on  the 
ately  the  same  time. 
Nos.  13  and  2.'  are 


tTbcsc  cars  were  Nos.  13.  22  and  23.  The  last! 
train  and  samples  were  taken  in  them  at  approxin 
The  train  was  running  directly  wrth  a  strung  wind, 
the  same  car,  an  different  trips. 

Ott  llie  basi>  of  856  carbon  dioxid  determinations  in  the  air  of 
136  lower  berths  in  36  steel  sleeping  cars  equipped  with  exhaust 
ventilators,  the  average  air  supply  per  berth  is  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately 2,1/0  cu.  ft  per  hour.  This  compares  with  2,030 
cu.  ft.  for  the  lower  berths  of  the  older  type  of  cars  equipped 
with  the  same  ventilating  device,  and  with  1,390  cu.  ft.  in  cars 
ventilated  by  the  deck-sash  method. 


BERTH. 

The  results  oi  examination  of  upper  berths  may  be 
i/cd  as  follows: 

Car*  in  which  upper  berths  were  esaoiiricd   21 

Number  of  ui'per  lierths  examined   30 

Average  number  of  upper  berths  per  car   1.43 

Total  numbrr  of  air  sample*  from  upper  berths  20" 

Average  number  of  upper  he  rib  samples  jier  car    9.86 

Average  number  of  samples  per  berth   6.9 

Average  CO,  In  air  of  ear  bndy   5.86- 

Average  CO,  In  air  r.f  upper  berths   7  W): 

Highest  average  CO,  in  upper  berths  of  any  car                       ..  8.70: 

Lowest  average  CO,  in  upper-  Willi*  of  any  car   $.44: 

Highest  CO,  in  any  upper  berth  sample   11.5  : 

Lowest  CO,  in  any  upper  berth  sample                                    ...  4.5  : 


lo.ooo 
10,000 
10,000 
io,(ioo 

10(100 

io.wo 


Number  U.  B.  sample*  showing  CO,  over    12:10.000...    0  (  0  00  per  cent. > 

Number  U.  B.  sample*  showing  CO,  over    10:10.000...    S  (  2.42  per  cent- > 

Number  U.  B.  sample*  showing  CO,  over     8:10.000...  34  (16  43  per  cent-) 

Number  U.  B.  samples  showing  CO,  over     7:10.000...  83  (  40. 10  per  cent.) 

Number  U.  B.  samples  showing  CO,  over     6:10.000...  139  (67.15  per  cent.) 

Number  U.  B.  samples  showing  CO,  6  or  lew :! 0,000. . .  68  (  32.84  per  cent.) 

Number  U.  U.  with  higher  CO,  than  aisle  at  same  time. 182  (87.92  per  cent.) 

Number  O.  B.  with  lower  CO,  than  aisle  at  same  time.  13  (  6.28  per  cent.) 

Number  U.  B.  with  CO,  equal  to  aisle  at  same  time. ..  12  (  5.80  percent.) 

Average  hourly  air  supply  per  upper  berth,  cu.  ft  2,000 

Highest  average  hourly  air  supply  lor  U.  B.  of  any  car,  cu.  ft  4.170 

Lowest  average  hourly  air  supply  for  U.  B.  of  any  car,  cu.  ft  1,280 

Number  of  cars  showing  average  of  less  than  1,500  cu.  ft 

per  U.  B.  per  hour,  2  (9. 5 2  per  cent.) 

On  the  basis  of  207  carbon  dioxid  determinations  in  30  upper 
berths  of  21  steel  sleeping  cars  equipped  with  exhaust  venti- 
lators, the  average  air  supply  per  berth  is  found  to  be  approxi- 
mately 2,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour.  This  compares  with  1,880  cu,  ft.  for 
the  upper  berths  of  the  older  type  of  cars  equipped  with  the 
same  ventilating  device,  and  with  1,270  cu.  ft.  in  cars  ventilated 
by  the  deck-sash  method. 

COMPARISON  OF  LOWER  AND  UPPER  BERTHS. 

We  are  able  to  compare  the  ventilation  of  the  lower  and 

upper  berths  in  the  same  cars  in  all  of  the  21  cars  in  which 

upper  berths  were  investigated.    The  comparison  for  each  car 

is  shown  in  Table  I.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  ventilation  of 

lowers  and  uppers  is,  on  the  average,  much  the  same.    It  is 

relatively  rare  for  the  average  air  supply  of  the  two  to  fall 
i    ,  - »  _ 

Taatg  1- — ColirAajsox  or  rug  VgsmuTiOK  or  Lowgm  and  L'rrra  BaaTUt 
.  in  Sign.  Slufixc  Cam  Eouirrxo  with  Exhaust  Vixthjstok*. 
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5.44 
6.96 
6.29 
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7.77 
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7.42 
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6.4$ 
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Equivalent 

Hourly 
Air  Supply 
per  Berth 
—  — — *-  


Lower 

J.470 
2.270 
2.250 
1.920 
2.7$0 
2.230 
2.910 
1.790 
1.650 
1.200 
2,290 
2,270 
1.690 
2.87U 
1.140 
1.9*) 
3.870 
1,$70 
1.990 
3.t40 
2.1  Ki 


Up^r 
2.8S0 
2.400 

2.1  $0 
1.360 
2.240 
2.130 
4.170 
2.030 
2.620 
1.580 
1.750 
l.»$0 
1.590 
3.000 
1.5*0 
1.760 
3,430 
1,2*0 
1.560 
2,450 
2.670 

2,000 


•Drop-sashes  of  end  doors  <,|iel>  $  inches. 
tl>rop  sash  o(  rear  door  open  12  inche*. 
tllropsaihes  oi  end  d<>or<,  open  24  indie*. 
ITrain  running  directly  with  n  mong  wind. 


far  apart.  If  one  is  high  the  other  is  high;  if  one  is  low  the 
other  is  low.  The  general  averages  show  results  which  would 
indicate  that  the  lower  receives  slightly  more  air  than  the  up- 
per, but  the  difference  is  almost  trifling.  In  13  cars  the  lower 
received  the  greater  air  supply ;  in  eight  cars  the  upper  received 
the  greater  supply.  This  runs  in  part  counter  to  the  findings 
of  the  previous  study,  where  in  every  car  the  lowers  were 
found  to  receive  a  little  more  air  than  the  uppers.  In  that 
series  there  were  only  live  cars  in  which  this  comparison  could 
be  made. 

The  simultaneous  averages  of  CO,  in  the  air  of  two  to 
four  lowers  and  in  one  or  two  uppers  in  the  same  car  can  be 
compared  I4jS  times.  The  average  proportion  of  CO.  in  the 
air  of  the  lowers  was  less  than  in  the  uppers  83  times  (56.1 
per  cent  >  ;  it  was  greater  58  times  (39.2  per  cent.),  and  they 
were  equal  7  times  (47  per  cent  ). 

The  proportion  of  CO,  in  the  air  of  the  individual  lower  and 
upper  berths  in  the  same  section,  the  samples  being  taken  at 
approximately  the  same  lime,  can  be  compared  185  times.  The 
lower  berth  had  less  CO,  than  the  upper  96  times  (51.9  per 
cent).:  it  had  more  than  the  upper  62  times  (33.5  per  cent.), 
and  they  were  equal  27  times  (146  per  cent  ).    The  air  sup- 
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ply  is,  of  course,  inversely  as  these  proportions  of  CO,;  the 
lower  had  a  greater  air  supply  than  the  upper  in  51.9  per  cent., 
a  less  air  supply  than  the  upper  in  33.5  per  cent.,  and  they  were 
momentarily  equal  in  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  upper  berth  has  no  window  opening  into  it.  The  edge 
of  the  berth  is  about  on  a  level  with  'the  top  of  the  window. 
There  is  a  space  of  about  one-half  inch  between  the  edge  of  the 
berth  and  the  wall — a  total  open  space  of  about  36  sq.  in. 
Through  this  wide  crevice  the  upper  berth  receives  much  of  its 
air  supply,  which  must  then  pass  inward  and  upward  across 
the  berth  and  its  occupant  toward  the  ventilator  exits. 

GENERAL  COMPARISONS. 

We  may  here  bring  together  the  comparative  results  for  the 
car  body  and  the  lower  and  upper  berths  in  the  three  classes 
of  cars.  The  general  averages  of  C  O,  and  the  computed  air 
supplies  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  CO,  and  the  equiva- 
lent hourly  air  supplies  per  person  arc  grouped  for  the  three 
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Fig.  1 — Comparative  CO:  and  Air  Supply  of  the  Bertha  and 
Aisle  in  Steel  Cars  with  Exhsust  Ventilation,  and  In 
Wood  Can  with  Exhaust  and  Natural  Ventilation. 


classes  of  cars,  showing  their  relations  as  established  by  a 
study  of  the  air  of  the  aisle,  the  lower  berth,  and  the  upper 
berth,  respectively.* 

The  determinations  of  CO,  and  computations  uf  air  supply 
refer  to  the  running  car.  When  a  train  stops,  the  active  ven- 
tilation is  much  reduced  and  the  CO,  rises.  It  may  finally  reach 
a  maximum  of  20  volumes  in  10.000.  though  it  usually  stops 
around  15.  This  rise  in  the  CO,  is  generally  detected  within  a 
very  short  time — one  or  two  minutes.  On  starting  again  the 
air  supply  is  increased  and  the  CO,  falls  rapidly.  In  working 
out  the  series  of  observations  presented  in  this  and  the  pre- 
vious study,  no  attention  was  paid  to  stops  lasting  up  to  four 
or  five  minutes;  samples  taken  after  those  of  longer  duration 
have  been  dropped  out  of  consideration.  Had  attention  been 
confined  strictly  to  the  running  car  the  results  would  be 
changed  slightly;  the  CO,  would  be  a  little  lower  and  the 
equivalent  air  supply  proportionately  higher. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  found  that  the  CO,  in  the  air  of  the 
berths  and  in  the  air  of  the  aisle  follow  each  other  consistently 
in  successive  determinations,  that  of  the  berths  averaging  a 
little  higher,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
flowing air  from  end  passageways  is  not  likely  to  enter  them, 
but  to  be  mixed  in  the  aisles  with  the  contaminated  air  that 
flows  out  from  them. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  is  seen  that  the  air  supply  to  the 
breathing  /one  of  the  steel  car,  constructed  without  deck- 
sashes,  is  materially  increased  over  that  of  cars  similarly 
equipped  as  to  exhaust  ventilating  devices,  but  built  with  deck- 
sashes  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  increased  ventilation  is  much 
more  noticeable  in  the  air  of  the  aisles  than  in  that  of  the 
berths;  it  results  in  a  somewhat  greater  difference  between 

•Strictly  considered  there  i«  no  proper  companion  of  the  aisle*  as  set 
forth  in  thin  chart,  because  the  number  of  passenger*  varied  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  car*,  and  aa  this  number  vane*  the  CO,  and  the  volume 
of  air  pfrfrrttrn  will  also  vary  in  like  ratio,  with  any  given  air  supply  to 
the  car.  The  variation  In  the  average  number  of  paMenaera  for  tne  dif- 
ferent elataet  was,  however,  to  small  aa  to  nuke  this  direct  comparison 
allowable. 


the  average  CO,  of  the  aisle  and  berths  than  was  found  in  the 
previous  series,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  more  air 
flows  from  the  end  doors  and  passageway  windows  into  the 
body  of  the  car  by  reason  of  there  being  no  crevices  at  the  top 
to  supply  the  exhaust  demand  of  the  ventilators.  It  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  exhaustion  developed  by  these  ventilators 
is  very  slight  as  measured  by  differences  of  the  internal  and 
external  barometric  pressure.  They  no  doubt  act  mainly  by 
furnishing  a  ready  exit  and  continuous  outflow  of  that  air 
forced  in  by  the  wind,  preventing  its  damming  back  near  the 
places  of  entrance.  In  this  way  a  constant  upward  movement 
of  the  incoming  air  is  assured,  and  this  leads  to  a  constant 
and  equalized  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  lower  levels. 

HYGIENIC  CONSIDERATIONS. 

On  the  basis  of  well  controlled  experiments,  the  following 
statements  seem  to  be  entirely  warranted: 

1.  All  trustworthy  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  normal 
expired  air  contains  no  volatile  poison  and  that  it  is  not  cap- 
able of  harming  the  human  organism  when  rcbreathed  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  ventilation. 

2.  The  increase  of  carbon  dioxid  and  the  decrease  of  oxygen 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ventilation  problem  under  normal 
conditions,  or  with  the  subjective  or  objective  effects  of  close 
air.  Carbon  dioxid  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  air  of 
the  lungs ;  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  poison  or  the  index 
of  a  poison.  Its  proportion  in  the  air  of  a  room  is  a  con- 
venient and  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  quantitative  air  supply. 

3.  Air  performs  for  the  body  a  physical  function  (heat- 
abstraction)  which  is  quite  at  important  as  its  chemical  func- 
tion (oxygen-supplying). 

4.  The  ordinary  defects  of  ventilation  lie  with  the  physical 
function  of  the  air  and  not  with  the  chemical. 

5.  Temperature,  humidity  and  air  movement  are  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  air  which  are  of  importance  in  this  relation. 

6.  The  success  of  ventilation  depends  on  whether  or  not 
these  physical  qualities  of  the  air  are  so  regulated  as  to  main- 
tain its  physical  function  of  heat  abstraction  without  embar- 
rassment to  the  reflex  mechanism  for  the  regulation  of  body 
temperature.  "The  good  effects  of  efficient  ventilation  and  of 
out-door  air  depend  on  the  coolness,  the  relative  humidity  and 
the  motion  of  the  air  and  the  ceaseless  variation  of  these 
qualities."  (Hill.) 

These  six  statements,  then,  arc  the  main  items  of  the  code 
which  should  govern  attempts  to  ventilate.  It  will  be  noted 
that  quantity  of  air  as  a  measure  of  ventilation  efficiency  is 
to  a  large  degree  lost  sight  of,  while  the  physical  qualities  of 
the  air  as  they  affect  its  ability  to  absorb  body  heat  come 
strongly  forward.  The  hygienic  value  of  ventilation  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  chemically  pure  air  is  much  less  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  It  should  now  be  looked  on  as  a 
process  to  be  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the  heat  economy 
of  the  body. 

Dot-RLE  Tracking  in  New  South  Wales.— A  statement  made 
by  the  minister  for  railways  of  New  South  Wales  regarding  the 
expenditure  on  double  tracking  work  indicates  that  from  July  1 
to  October  31,  1911,  the  expenditures  totaled  $865,000.  Over  the 
same  period  last  year  the  amount  was  $1,160,000.  Although  the 
rate  of  expenditure  had  thus  greatly  increased,  he  did  not  antici- 
pate any  difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  near  future. 
It  was  explained  that  money  was  being  spent  on  double  tracking 
at  a  greater  rate  than  at  any  previous  period. 

New  I.ine  for  Queensland. — Work  on  the  Queensland  gov- 
ernment railway  extension  to  connect  the  Chillagoc  Company's 
line  with  the  Mount  Mulligan  coalfield  will  be  commenced  shortly. 
In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the  Chillagoe 
Company  has  agreed  to  guarantee  the  issue  of  £125,000  ($625,000) 
4  per  cent,  ten-year  treasury  bonds.  The  Queensland  government 
will  build  and  run  the  tine.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  scheme  will 
effect  a  saving  in  the  government's  fuel  bill  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent. 
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DECISION  ON   HOURS-OF-SERVICE  LAW. 


The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal*  for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  Judge* 
Hook,  Smith  and  Van  Valkcnburgh,  in  the  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  has  reversed  the 
District  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma,  and  holds 
that,  in  the  case  at  bar,  involving  excessive  hours  of  service  of 
men  on  a  freight  train,  in  May,  1910,  the  railroad  company  did 
not  show  sufficient  reason  for  disregarding  the  16-hour  limit; 
and  has  remanded  the  case  for  a  new  trial.  The  decision, 
prepared  by  Judge  Van  Valkcnburgh,  was  filed  January  24. 
The  road  admitted  that  the  men  on  the  train  in  question  were 
>ver  16  hours,  but  in  defense  pleaded  that  the  delays 
to  the  poor  quality  of  the  coal,  though  it  had  been 
bought  from  an  approved  source  and  had  been  inspected;  to 
unexpected  long  delays  in  meeting  opposing  trains,  to  delays 
in  switching  and  for  cleaning  the  fire  in  the  engine,  all  of 
these  being  unforeseen ;  also  to  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
rod*  used  in  shaking  the  grate  of  one  of  the  engines,  and  to 
leaky  flues. 

The  train  started  out  on  its  trip  forty-five  minutes  late;  was 
delayed  at  Spiro  thirty  minutes  to  clean  the  fire  and  then  thirty 
minutes  more  to  wait  for  an  opposing  train;  at  Gans  there 
was  another  delay  of  about  one  hour  to  meet  another  train; 
then  there  was  a  delay  of  one  hour,  ten  minutes,  due  to  the 
poor  steaming  of  the  engine,  and  fifty  minutes  for  another 
meeting.  When  14  miles  short  of  the  end  of  the  run  the  con- 
ductor found  that  he  had  only  57  minutes  left  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  trip  within  16  hours,  and  he  set  out  about  half  his 
cars;  but  even  with  the  size  of  the  train  thus  reduced  he  still 
lost  time  and  'was  nearly  two  hours  in  running  this  14  miles. 
The  lower  court  held  that  the  railroad  had  made  a  good  defense 
and  decided  against  the  government. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  finds  that  •  the  defendant  in  its 
original  answer  did  not  properly  set  forth  all  of  its  reasons; 
but  as  the  lower  court  seems  to  have  been  lenient  in  this  matter 
the  case  is  treated  as  though  the  answer  had  been  full  and 
complete. 

Quoting  numerous  decisions,  the  court  hold*  that  this  is  : 
penal  statute  and  therefore  must  be  strictly  construed;  but 
also  that  it  is  highly  remedial  and,  therefore,  must  be  liberally 
construed  in  order  that  its  purposes  may  be  effected.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  hours  of  service  law  the 
words  "knowingly  and  wilfully"  do  not  appear;  also,  the 
clause  relating  to  acceptable  excuses  for  non-compliance  with 
the  law,  does  not  contain  the  phrase  "by  the  exercise  of  due 
diligence  and  foresight"  But  the  purpose  of  the  law  was 
to  prevent  trainmen  from  working  unreasonably  long  hours, 
and  the  carrier  must  be  held  to  a  high  degree  of  diligence  and 
foresight;  as  high  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  object  aimed 
at  and  the  practical  operation  of  the  railroad.  -Numerous  ex- 
cuses for  delay  which  arc  not  acceptable  under  the  law  are 
set  forth. 

The  court  considers  three  of  the  excuses  given  in  this  case 
as  worthy  of  consideration;  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  coal, 
the  leaky  flues  of  the  engine  and  the  defective  shaker  rod. 
Coal  from  the  same  source  had  not  given  trouble  on  other 
s;  the  engineman  did  not  notice  any  defect  in  it;  the 
testimony  concerning  it  is  meager  and  indefinite  and  the 
court  accepts  the  presumption  that  the  coal  was  good.  The 
failure  to  make  steam  was  much  more  probably  due  to  the 
leaky  flues. 

As  to  the  flues,  the  testimony  is  also  indefinite  and  unsatis- 
factory. Testimony  as  to  when  the  leaking  began  and  as  to 
the  inspection  of  the  engine  is  vague.  Proof  of  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  company  is  far  from  conclusive.  The  reports 
made  by  the  enginemen  showing  that  the  shaker  rod  needed 
repairs  are  not  very  satisfactory  and  there  is  some  confusion 
on  this  point  also;  and  the  court  is  in  doubt  whether  the  rod 
was  in  good  condition  when  the  trip  started;  whether  its  de- 
rangement was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  operation 


which  should  have  been  anticipated.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
is  not  clear  as  to  whether  this  defect  was  what  caused  the 
delay  at  Spiro,  and  it  is  held  that  this  defense  of  the  company 
is  not  conclusively  established.  The  train  despatcher 
that  the  train  was  badly  delayed,  and  at  a  number  of 
and  knew  the  reasons ;  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  that 
the  despatcher  exercised  reasonable  discretion  is  not  accepted. 

The  court  below  was  mistaken  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants ;  it  should  have  submitted  the  case  to  the  jury 
under  appropriate  instructions;  and,  therefore,  a  new  trial  is 
ordered. 


A  LARGE  CAR  FERRY. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  long  held  the  record  for  operating 
the  largest  ferry  boat  in  the  world,  the  Solano,  but  this  road  is 
now  building  at  its  shipyard  in  Oakland  a  larger  steamer,  to  be 
known  as  the  Contra  Cosia.  The  Solano  has  been  operating 
aero**  the  Carquinei  Straits  between  Pot*  Costa,  Cal.,  and  Beni- 
da  in  practically  continuous  service  for  the  past  32  years,  trans- 
ferring both  passenger  and  freight  trains.  The  Contra  Costa  is 
required  to  handle  the  increased  amount  of  traffic 

The  hull  of  the  new  boat  will  be  of  steel,  the  length  over  guards 
being  433  ft  and  the  width  over  guards  116  ft.  Four  tracks  laid 
at  12  ft  centers  will  accommodate  two  locomotives  with  36 
freight  cars  or  24  passenger  cars.  The  boat  will  be  propelled 
by  two  radial  paddle  wheels  on  either  side  of  the  vessel.  Two 
independent  engines  below  the  main  deck,  one  on  each  paddle 
wheel  shaft,  will  develop  2,500  h.  p.  each.  The  boiler  arrange- 
ment includes  eight  dryback  Scotch  boilers.  A  restaurant,  bar 
and  waiting  room  will  be  located  on  the  main  deck  for  the  con- 
venience of  passengers  while  crossing  the  river.  The  exact  di- 
mensions are  as  follows : 

Length  over  guards   433  ft.  4  In. 

Length  over  trsntom*   420  ft. 

Width  over  guards    116  ft. 

Beam  moulded    66  ft. 

Drpth   sir.ldshipi    19ft  9  in. 

Depth  tt  tide*    19ft  Sit. 

Camber  or  reverse  shear   1  ft 

Draft  light    5  ft 

Drafl.  loaded    6  ft 

Tonnage   «.  3,800  tons 

The  addition  of  the  second  boat  has  necessitated  the  enlarge- 
ment of  landing  facilities  and  an  extra  slip  will  be  built  at  each 
side.  At  Port  Costa  the  new  slip  will  be  located  1,400  ft.  south- 
east of  the  present  one.  The  length  of  the  slip  from  the  mouth 
to  the  nose  of  apron  will  be  450  ft  and  the  width  at  the  mouth 
200  ft.,  tapering  to  about  60  ft  at  the  apron.  The  wharf  at  the 
bay  side,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  land  side  wharf  at  the 
old  slip,  is  35  ft  wide  out  to  the  fender.  The  fender  or  spring 
piles,  which  are  on  the  bay  side,  are  driven  in  two  rows  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  six  ribbon  courses  each  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  3  ft.  by  14  in.  pine  with  joints  broken  to  form 
practically  continuous  timber*. 

The  slip  side  of  the  wharf  is  protected  by  three  rows  of  spring 
piles  connected  by  10  ribbon  courses,  the  face  of  this  piling  being 
lined  with  about  4  in.  by  8  in.  sheathing.  Starting  with  the  apron 
the  first  175  ft.  of  this  sheathing  is  solid  up  to  and  around  the 
terminal  dolphins,  which  arc  composed  of  70  piles,  exclusive  of 
the  spring  piles.  The  fender  line  on  the  land  side  extends  760 
ft.  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  slip,  665  ft  of  which  is  of  two  pile 
construction  without  sheathing  and  backed  by  two  pile  braced 
bents  6  ft.  apart.  All  the  sheath  piles  back  of  the  apron  binges 
are  creosoted,  while  the  others  are  untreated.  Where  the  wharf 
meets  the  shore  a  concrete  retaining  wall  varying  from  3  to  5  ft. 
in  height  protects  the  bank  from  crumbling  and  the  deck  of  the 
wharf  from  contact  with  the  earth. 

At  Bcnicia,  the  slip  is  located  opposite  the  present  one,  being 
separated  from  it  by  a  wharf  541  ft.  long  of  the  same  general 
construction  as  that  at  Port  Costa.  The  construction  here  is 
more  difficult  because  of  the  necessity  of  removing  a  small 
island  of  rock  lying  in  the  path  of  the  slip.  The  Bcnicia  slip  is 
520  ft.  long,  with  the  wharf  line  S  ft.  above 
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The  aprons  and  operating  mechanism  are  the  same  for  both  slips. 
The  length  of  the  apron  proper  is  100  ft.  from  hinges  to  nose 
and  the  width  is  49  ft.  Four  tracks  spaced  12  ft.  between  centers 
are  provided  on  each  apron.  The  free  end  of  the  apron  is  sup- 
ported on  a  pontoon  45  ft.  long  and  11.5  ft.  deep.  The  buoyancy 
is  so  regulated  that  with  the  counterweights  in  the  towers  it  ex- 
ceeds the  weight  of  the  apron  by  10,440  lbs.,  enabling  the  platform 
to  be  raised  to  any  height  desired.  To  lower  the  apparatus,  the 
counterweight  is  raised  by  two  hydraulic  cylinders  19  in.  in 
diameter  and  10  ft  long,  working  under  a  pressure  of  125  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.    Power  is  supplied  by  pumps  and  tanks  on  the  boats. 


SUPERHEATER  SWITCH  ENGINES  WITH 
GAINES  COMBUSTION  CHAMBER. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  recently  received  10  switch  engines 
of  the  0-6-0  type  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company;  30 
more  are  under  construction.  They  embody  a  combination  of 
important  features,  which  would  seem  to  mark  a  distinct  step 
forward  in  switch  engine  design.  The  main  feature  is  the  use 
of  a  Schmidt  superheater,  having  19  units,  in  conjunction  with 
a  Gaines  combustion  chamber.    These  arc  the  first  switch  en- 


water  and  fuel  consumption,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  decrease. 
Very  few  sparks  are  thrown  from  the  stacks  and  the  front  ends 
arc  found  to  be  remarkably  clean,  most  of  the  cinders  collecting 
in  the  space  between  the  brick  arch  and  the  back  tubesheet. 
Several  of  the  engines  have  been  in  service  night  and  day  for 
some  time  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  clean  the  flues 
only  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  lack  of  cylinder  condensation  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  superheater  eliminates  almost  entirely  the  throwing  of 
water  from  the  stack,  a  feature  which  will  be  much  appreciated 
at  passenger  terminals.  This  also  assists  in  making  the  engines 
respond  quickly  to  the  opening  of  the  throttle,  and  on  account 
of  this  feature  one  yardmaster  claims  he  can  handle  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  more  cars  a  day  with  these  engines  than  with 
switchers  of  the  same  power  using  saturated  steam.  The  yard- 
men are  also  enthusiastic  over  the  saving  in  time  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  power  reverse  gear.  From  an  operating 
standpoint  this  time  saving  stands  out  most  prominently,  but 
the  effect  of  the  superheater  in  giving  a  quick  responding  or 
"smart"  engine  is  almost  as  greatly  appreciated.  The  engines 
are  fitted  with  exhaust  tips  4ftj  in.  in  diameter  and  having  a  7i 
in.  bridge  at  the  top,  the  latter  having  been  found  necessary 
under  the  short  cut-off  conditions  obtaining  when  moving  any 


Illinois  Central  Switcher  Which  Has  Several  Important  New  Features. 


gines  of  which  we  have  record  that  are  so  equipped,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  watched  with  interest.  Walschaert  valve  gear  and 
the  Ragonnet  power  reverse  gear  are  also  used.  The  following 
are  the  principal  dimensions  and  data : 

Type   0-64) 

Srrvi..t   Switching 

Fuel  Bituminous  coal 

Tractive  effort   32.4S0  lb*. 

Weight  in  working  order  166,000  lb*. 

Wright  on  driven  166.000  lb*. 

Wheel  bue,  driving   II  ft.  II  in. 

Cy/indVr/. 

Kind   Simple 

Diameter   21  in. 

Stroke   26  in. 

Wkttli. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tire  51  in. 

Driving  journal*,  diameter   9  in. 

Boiltr. 

Style   .'  Extended  wagon  mp 

Working  Dfrtaur*  170  lb*. 

Outaidc  diameter  of  first  ring  65  in. 

Firebox,  width  and  length  78  in.  x  10'/  H  in. 

Tube*,  number  and  diameter  151 — 2  in, 

Tubes,  length   15  ft.  4  in. 

Heating  surface,  tube*  1,044.8  tq.  ft. 

Heating  aurface,  flues   562.2  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox   150  5  sq.  f<< 

Heating  surface,  total   1.559.5  sq.  ft. 

Superheating  surface   266.6  sq.  ft. 

Crate  arcs    58.8  sq-  ft. 

Ttndtr. 

Water  capacity   5,500  gal*. 

Coal  capacity   654  tons 

Ten  of  these  engines  are  now  in  service,  working  with  satu- 
rated steam  engines  which  have  31,200  lbs.  tractive  effort,  and 
while  no  tests  have  been  run  to  determine  the  actual  saving  in 


considerable  distance.  A  special  superheater  oil  is  used  for 
lubricating  the  valves  and  cylinders. 


Railways  in  Cyprus.—  Cyprus  possesses  one  railway  on  a 
gage  of  2  ft.  6  in.  from  Famagusta,  a  point  on  the  east  coast,  to 
Nicosia  and  Morphou.  It  is  61  miles  long  and  Was  opened  for 
traffic  to  the  former  place  in  August,  1905,  and  to  the  latter  in 
March,  1907.  The  total  cost  of  the  line,  including  rolling  stock, 
has  been  $637,335.  The  steepest  gradient  is  per  cent.,  but 
the  line  is  generally  level.  The  traffic  is  small  and  disappointing, 
and  the  expectation  that  Famagusta  new  harbor  works,  which 
have  cost  $570,000,  would  make  that  town  the  seaport  of  the 
island  in  place  of  Larnaca  has  not  been  realized.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  railway  in  1912  were  $57,035  and  the  operating 
expenses  $58,315,  this  showing  a  deficit  of  $1,280. 

Railways  in  .Mauritius— Mauritius  is  well  supplied  with  rail- 
ways, which  consist  of  six  separate  branches,  with  a  total  mileage 
of  120  miles.  They  arc  all  of  the  4  ft.  S'/i  in.  gage,  and  there  is 
in  addition  one  short  branch  of  10  miles,  which  is  on  a  gage  of 
2  ft.  6  in.  The  North  and  Midland  lines,  which  together  equal 
67  miles,  were  opened  for  traffic  in  1864  and  1865.  The  grades  on 
the  Midland  line  are  very  severe,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  in  a  distance  of  16  miles  from  Port  Louis  to  Curcpipe,  the 
line  ri>«'s  1.H00  ft.  The  track  for  the  four  principal  lines  is  com- 
posed of  74-lb.  rails.  These  rails  arc  gradually  being  replaced 
by  80-lb.  rails.  The  other  branches  are  laid  with  rails  of  varying 
weight,  the  Rlack-Rivcr  branch  being  laid  with  40-lb.  rails. 
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REPORT  OF  CAR  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 


Outline  of  the  Results  Obtained  Thue  Far  and  the 
Larger  Problem  of  Interchanging  "Legal-Tender"  Equipment. 


The  commission  on  car  service  appointed  recently  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  to  investigate  complaints  of 
diversion  of  cars,  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  commission  consists  of  Fairfax  Harrison,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville;  R.  IL  Aishton,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  T.  F~  Clarke, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  Arthur  Hale,  general  agent  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  as  secretary. 

The  commission  has  held  meetings  at  Chicago  on  November 
18,  November  20,  December  21  and  January  28. 

The  first  case  before  the  commission  was  that  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  versus  Wheeling  &  l.ake  Krie,  which  was  given  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  on  November  20.  It  involved  the  alleged 
misuse  of  open  cars*  The  evidence  showed  that  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Krie  had  used  cars  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  its  own 
trade  because  of  shortage  of  its  own  cars,  which  were  widely 
scattered,  especially  on  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
It  developed  that  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Wheeling  &  1-ake 
Erie  on  these  lines  was  over  1.200.  while  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
owed  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  some  500  cars.  The  commission, 
believing  the  best  way  to  handle  this  case  would  be  to  correct 
the  difficulty,  took  the  matter  up  with  all  the  western  roads  con- 
cerned and  also  with  the  roads  connecting  these  western  roads 
with  the  Wheeling  &  I.ake  F.rie.  Personal  visits  were  made  by 
members  of  the  commission  in  most  cases,  and  the  response  was 
so  general  that  800  cars  were  returned,  regardless  of  home  route, 
to  the  Wheeling  A  Lake  F.rie.  This  action  was  followed  by  a 
temporary  improvement  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  in  its 
balance  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

The  commission  next  received  the  case  of  the  St  Louis,  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  versus  Colorado  &  Southern,  which,  like 
the  prior  case,  covered  open  cars  only.  In  this  case  also  the 
commission  secured  such  an  improvement  in  the  situation  that 
the  complaint  has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

Immediately  afterward  the  commission  was  requested  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  up  the  cases  of  certain 
coal  roads  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  whose  open  cars  were  retained 
by  roads  north  and  west  of  Chicago.  It  became  evident  that  the 
methods  in  the  first  two  cases  could  not  be  successfully  applied 
to  such  a  large  and  serious  situation,  and  the  commission  decided 
that  the  desired  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  railroads  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  com- 
mission therefore  dratted  the  following  declaration,  which  was 
promptly  signed  by  practically  all  the  roads  centering  in  Chicago 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  undersigned  thnt  nil  open 
un  "hall  be  returned  id  regular  cimrw  to  their  owneis  without  dirersicm 
or  unneeci»ary  delay  (or  return  load.,  and  to  that  end  instruction*  will 
tie  liven  and  enforced  that  ..pen  ca»i  he  loaded  promptly  only  in  the 
direction  of  home  it  sent  empty  to  the  home  road  under  car  «er»lce  rule?; 
and  that  fttich  cars  he  triven  preference  in  movement  over  dead  freight. 

This  declaration  was  generally  put  into  effect  with  the  result 
of  relieving  the  situation  at  the  coal  mines  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

The  commission  then  received  the  following  cases,  all  of  which 
concerned  open  cars: 

J  to  5  Chesapeake  Si  Ohio  vs.  three  railionds. 
I.  to  24     ll.vliing  Valley  vs.  nineteen  railroad*. 

tn  Jfi.  --Norfolk  A  YWstcrn  vs.  Wheeling  &  I-aVe  F-ie  and 
Waltfi.h  railroads. 
27-Midla«d  Valley  vs.  Sun.et  Centra!  t.inta. 

These  cases  were  heard  on  December  21,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  coal  car  situation  was  practically  the  same  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  as  it  had  proved  to  he  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.  The  declaration  signed  in  Chicago  was  explained,  and 
the  complaining  roads  agreed  that  if  such  a  declaration  were 


signed  and  enforced  generally,  further  action  on  these  com- 
plaints would  be  unnecessary.  The  commission  therefore  re- 
quested all  the  railroads  of  the  country  to  sign  this  declaration, 
and  it  has  been  generally  signed,  although  is  in  some  sections 
modified  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  action  taken,  based  upon 
this  declaration,  appears  generally  to  have  settled  the  open  car 
situation  for  the  moment,  as  all  the  cases  before  the  commission 
have  now  been  withdrawn,  or  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  excepting 
those  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  against 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric,  and  the  Midland  Valley  against  the 
Sunset  Central  Lines.  In  these  cases  investigations  were  made 
by  the  commission  which  developed  such  exceptional  conditions 
that  it  appeared  necessary  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  commission  by  Per  Diem  Rule  19,  paragraph  5,  and  action 
has  been  taken  as  follows: 

I'tNALTIES  r<*  VIOLATION  or  BL'LES. 

In  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  against  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie,  the  commission  found  that  there  was  a  violation  of 
car  service  rules  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Krie  in  respect  to 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  cars  during  the  period  from  September  1,  1912, 
to  January  28,  1913,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $9,884  to  he  paid  by 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  the  investigation,  $64.82,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric  to  the  American  Railway  Association. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  against  the  Wheeling 
&  I-ake  Erie,  the  commission  found  that  there  was  a  violation 
of  car  service  rules  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  in  respect  to 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  cars  during  the  period  from  September  1, 
1912,  to  January  28.  1913,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $3,534  to  be 
paid  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric  to  the  Chesapeake  4c  Ohio, 
the  expense  of  $32.41  to  be  paid  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 

In  the  case  of  the  Midland  Valley  against  the  Sunset-Central 
Lines  the  commission  found  that  there  was  a  violation  of  car 
service  rules  by  the  Sunset-Central  Lines  in  respect  to  Midland 
Valley  cars  during  the  period  from  September  1,  1912,  to  January 
28.  1913,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $7,912  to  be  paid  by  the  Sunset- 
Central  Lines  to  the  Midland  Valley,  the  expense  of  $50  to  be 
paid  by  the  Sunset -Central  Lines. 

The  commission  has  received  no  complaints  involving  open 
cars  for  over  a  month,  but  latterly  it  has  received  informal, 
though  reliable,  advice  that  the  movement  of  our  large  crops  has 
resulted  in  draining  western  roads  of  their  box  cars  in  favor  of 
the  eastern  roads.  Beside  the  information  derived  from  rail- 
roads, the  commission  has  received  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  complaints  from  the  Minneapolis  Giambcr  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Western  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  of  Des 
Moines.  la  The  commission  is  investigating  this  box  car  matter, 
but  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  action  taken  in  respect  to  open  cars 
will  not  avail  to  remedy  the  box  car  situation— though  it  may 
palliate  it  temporarily. 

The  commission  is  advised  that  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  box 
car  mileage  in  the  I'nitcd  States  is  made  under  load,  white  open 
oars  seldom  average  more  than  55  per  cent,  loaded.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  prompt  return  of  open  cars  to  their  owners  can- 
not materially  decrease  their  loaded  mileage,  so  that  the  en- 
forcement of  Per  Diem  Utile  19  on  open  cars,  as  contemplated 
by  the  open  car  declaration,  is  practicable  and  advisable.  The 
commission  fears,  however,  that  the  sudden  enforcement  of 
drastic  measures  tending  to  return  box  cars  to  their  owners 
without  regard  to  the  traffic  which  offered  would  result  in  a 
decn-ase  in  the  loaded  mileage  of  box  cars  While  such  a 
course  might  fill  the  present  shortages  somewhat,  it  would  infal- 
libly result  in  new  and  greater  shortages  at  all  points  in  the 
country, 
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The  commission  recognizes  that  a  greater  incentive  should  be 
given  to  the  distributing  railroads  property  to  equip  themselves 
with  box  cars  and  to  improve  their  demurrage  and  storage  rules, 
especially  at  the  seaboard,  but  it  believes  that  these  results  can 
be  obtained  by  some  better  method  than  a  blind  enforcement 
of  Rule  19. 

Having  had  the  benefit  of  this  experience  and  concentrated 
study  of  car  service  under  existing  conditions,  the  commission 
has  formulated  for  its  own  guidance  some  general  principles 
which  it  takes  this  opportunity  to  present  for  the  consideration 
of  the  executive  committee  in  the  hope  that  further  study  of  the 
problem  may  lead  to  a  solution  on  an  enduring  basis  of  what  is 
after  all  one  of  the  most  acute  difficulties  in  the  operation  and 
financial  management  of  the  American  railways  today. 

PRINCIPLES   m   STUDY   OF   CAS   SUVUI  FBOBLKM. 

1.  In  actual  practice  all  equipment  falls  into  two  classes : 
A.  Special   Equipment,   c.  g.,  open   cars,   which  neces- 
sarily involve  an  empty  return  movement 

The  fair  use  of  special  equipment  can  be,  and  now  is.  effectively 
regulated  by  Rule  19. 

K.  "Legal  Tender"  Equipment,  e.  g.,  box  cars,  which  may 
be  and  arc  loaded  at  any  time  at  any  point  in  any  direction, 
when  there  is  traflic. 

The  fair  use  of  box  car-  cannot  be  effectively  reflated  by  Car 
Service  Rule  19,  because 

2.  The  practice  of  the  home  route  in  the  case  of  box  cars 
is  un  economic  waste,  from  which  it  has  developed  in  practice 
that 

3  There  is  in  effect  today  a  pool  of  "legal  tender"  equip- 
ment hut  without  regulation  and  in  its  results  unjust 

la)  during  times  of  car  shortage  to  those  originating  lines 
which  have  provided  the  equivalent  of.  or  more  than, 
their  quota  of  cars,  and  to  the  public  served  by  those 
lines,  and 

(b)  during  times  of  car  surplus,  to  distributing  lines. 

4.  To  be  just  to  the  railroads  themselves  and  to  the  public 
generally,  this  pool  should  be  regulated  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  secured  to  every  road  the  use,  when  it  needs  them,  of 
its  quota  of  "legal  tender"  equipment,  whether  its  own  or  the 
equivalent  in  foreign  cars,  or,  in  the  alternative,  compensation  in 
money  for  the  difference.  Such  regulation  can  be  made  effective 
only  by  atandotunent  of  the  right  to  physical  return  to  the  owner 
of  its  own  cars,  and  the  substitution  of  the  right  to  possession 
and  use  by  each  line  of  "legal  tender"  cars  in  kind  equivalent 
to  the  cars  by  it  owned  and  contributed  to  the  pool. 

5.  The  objections  to  recognizing  a  box  car  pool  in  the  past 
have  rested  largely  on  the  desire  of  roads,  which  have  supplied 
their  quota  of  "legal  tender"  equipment  and  have  maintained 
them  on  high  standards,  to  be  assured  of  the  use  of  cars  measur- 
ing up  to  their  standards,  The  answer  is  that  in  practice  exist- 
ing car  service  rules  have  not  secured  this  result  so  far  as  box 
cars  arc  concerned. 

6.  fn  any  event  the  inequalities  in  standards,  strength,  equip- 
ment, capacity  and  maintenance,  of  the  box  cars  in  general  use 
today  are  less  than  they  have  been,  but  the  regulation  of  the 
existing  pool  should  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  a  standard 
box  car.  , 

It  is  estimated  that  any  car  builder  could  build  a  box  car  on 
uniform  standard  specifications  at  a  saving  of  at  least  $65  per 
car.  under  any  market  conditions.  On  the  basis  of  box  cars  built 
in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1912,  viz.:  107,887. 
this  would  mean  a  saving  of  $7,012,655  in  capital  investment  in 
the  railroads  and  contributes  not  the  least  argument  in  favor  of 
regulating  the  existing  box  car  pool. 


Qi.'een'.mjvxd's  First  Rlwet  Car  — The  Central-West  Railway, 
Queensland,  has  just  put  in  service  a  buffet  car — the  pioneer 
convenience  of  the  kind  in  Queensland.  This  car,  which  was 
built  at  the  company's  shops,  has  been  put  on  between  Emerald 
and  Longreach.  which  is  rather  a  "dry"  portion  of  the  line. 


DULUTH,  MISSABE  AND  NORTHERN  STA- 
TION  AT   HIBBING,  MINNESOTA. 

Hibbing,  Minn.,  is  one  of  the  principal  mining  towns  on  the 
Missabe  Range.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  and  in  addition  to  a 
heavy  through  passenger  traflic  to  and  from  Duluth,  this  point 
supplies  considerable  local  business  to  other  towns  on  the  range. 
In  order  to  provide  adequate  station  facilities  for  handling  this 
passenger  traffic,  the  company  built  a  new  passenger  station  last 
year  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  its  new  line  into  Hibbing, 
winch  was  made  necessary  by  the  development  in  open  pit  mining 
operations. 

The  new  building  is  a  one  story  structure  with  basement,  its 


CroM  Section  Showing  Construction  of  Hibbing  Station. 


over-all  dimensions  being  111  ft.  6  in.  x  24  ft.  The  waiting 
rooms  extend  the  full  width  of  the  building;  the  portions  as- 
signed to  men  and  women  being  separated  by  the  ticket  office, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  waiting  rooms.  A 
single  ticket  window  opens  on  the  space  that  is  common  to  both 
waiting  rooms.  A  janitor's  room,  ladies'  retiring  room  and 
toilet  room  occupy  a  strip  8  ft.  4  in  wide  across  the  end  of  the 
ladies'  waiting  room  and  a  storeroom,  stairway  to  basement  and 
men's  toilet  room  occupy  a  similar  position  at  the  end  of  the 
men's  waiting  room.  A  baggage  room  and  express  room  com- 
plete the  floor  plan. 

The  foundations  and  walls  arc  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  ex- 
terior treatment  suggesting  the  prevailing  type  of  station  archi- 
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tecture  found  in  the  southwest.  The  foundations  are  carried 
down  far  enough  to  form  a  7  ft.  basement  which  is  floored  with 
5  in.  of  concrete  on  6  in.  of  cinders.  The  exterior  foundation 
walls  are  12  in.  thick,  and  the  interior  walls  9  in.  thick.  Above 
the  floor  level  the  exterior  walls  are  9  in.  thick,  finished  on  the 
outside  with  a  in.  coating  of  pebble  dash  cement,  and  on  the 
inside  with  plaster  in  the  public  rooms  and  plank  wainscoting  in 
the  express  and  baggage  rooms.  The  door  and  window  sills  are 


REPORT   OF   BLOCK   SIGNAL  AND  TRAIN 
CONTROL  BOARD/ 


Statistics. — Since  the  organization  of  the  board  in  July,  1907, 
1,146  devices  and  systems  intended  to  promote  the  safety  of 
railroad  operation  have  been  brought  to  the  board's  attention, 
and  in  1,047  cases  complete  plans  have  been  furnished.  All  of 
these  1,047  cases  have  been  disposed  of,  opinions  regarding  the 


Floor  Plan  of  Hlbblng  Station;  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern. 


of  concrete,  cast  separate  and  set  after  the  walls  were  cast.  The 
floors  are  of  maple,  except  in  the  men's  toilet  and  the  express 
and  baggage  rooms  in  which  concrete  is  used.  The  roof  is  framed 
of  timbers  and  covered  with  asbestos  Century  shingles.  A  con- 
crete platform  235  ft.  6  in.  x  12  ft.  wide  is  provided  in  front 
of  the  station,  and  extensions  to  this  platform  arc  carried  around 
both  ends  of  the  building. 

The  building  and  platforms  arc  lighted  by  incandescent  elec- 
tric lights  and  the  building  is  heated  by  a  furnace  located  in 


practicability  and  merit  of  the  devices  or  systems  having  been 
transmitted  to  the  proprietor  in  each  case. 

The  Block  System.' — The  desirability  of  using  the  block  sys- 
tem as  the  only  reasonably  safe  method  of  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  railway  trains,  which  had  already  been  set  forth  by 
the  Commission  in  several  of  its  annual  reports,  was  confirmed. 
The  Commission,  as  well  as  this  board,  in  recommending  com- 
pulsory legislation,  has  taken  the  conservative  attitude  that  the 
Government  should  not  prescribe  detail  methods,  but  should 


Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Station  at  Hlbblng,  Minn. 


the  basement.  Coal  for  tilt's  furnace  is  supplied  to  a  basement 
storage  room  through  a  coal  hole  in  the  concrete  platform. 

The  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  H.  L. 
Dresser,  chief  engineer,  and  under  the  personal  direction  of 
George  K.  Nuss,  inspector. 


New  Lines  fok  Bolivia. — It  is  expected  that  the  line  from 
La  Paz  to  Viacha,  an  extension  of  the  line  from  Arica,  Chile,  to 
La  Paz,  will  v>on  be  open  to  traffic.  When  completed  this  will 
be  the  second  line  from  La  Paz  to  Viacha,  an  important  center. 


•Die  Hlock  Signal  it  Train  Control  Board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ummmion  went  om  of  existence  June  JO,  1912.  lti  final  report,  dated 
June  29.  hat  just  been  published  by  the  commission.  This  report  consists 
mainly  of  a  review  of  the  five  years'  work  of  the  board,  which  work  has 
been  made  known  to  tbc  readers  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  in  it*  notices 
of  the  four  annual  reports  of  the  board.  In  the  present  article  we  give  ex- 
tracts from  those  chapters  of  the  final  report  which  are  of  present  interest. 
An  appendix  to  the  report,  filling  15  pages,  contains  a  description  of  the 
automatic  train  stop  of  the  Railway  Automatic  Safety  Appliance  Company, 
of  Wilmington.  I)cf.,  which  was  tried  on  the  Perc  Marquette  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania. In  tkis  apparatus  the  "stop"  is  a  horixontal  arm  fixed  on  a  post 
about  4  ft.  high,  and  it  applies  the  brakes  on  •  train  by  sinking  a  projection 
carried  on  tbe  buffer  beam  of  the  locomotive. 

'A  genera]  review  of  the  block  system  and  Its  use  in  tbe  United  States 
*J«  i-iucd  by  the  Commission  in  February,  1907,  before  the  establishment  of 
this  board. 
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require  the  gradual  installation  of  the  block  system  on  all  rail- 
road* canying  passengers.  The  soundness  of  the  principle 
that  the  block  system  is  the  one  and  only  adequate  method  now 
known  of  spacing  trains  not  only  has  the  constantly  renewed 
indorsement  of  the  majority  of  prominent  railroads,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  action  in  extending  its  use,  but  there  is  a  special 
and  significant  indorsement  in  its  use  on  an  increasing  number 
of  lines  which  are  used  only  by  freight  trains.  .  .  .  The 
propriety  of  using  the  block  system  on  these  lines  of  light 
traffic,  and  the  economical  results  of  such  use,  have  been  set 
forth,  especially  in  Appendix  B  of  the  fourth  annual  report.  A 
report  was  made  on  the  use  of  the  simple  manual  block  system 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  under  regulations — the  "A  B  C  sys- 
tem"— increasing  its  safety  without  the  addition  of  costly  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  simplifying  and  cheapening  the  operation 
by  abolishing  the  time-table  and  its  complicated  rules.  This 
was  published  in  Appendix  A  of  the  second  annual  report.  .  .  . 
Subsequently  a  change  was  made  in  the  ABC  system  which 
improved  it.  This  was  in  the  provision  for  moving  trains  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  telegraph  wire.  Instead  of  an  emergency 
time-table,  the  simple  train  staff,  with  no  electric  locking  from 
station  to  station,  was  provided. 

Automatic  Train  Stops. — The  automatic  train  stop,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  was  one  of  the  two  chief  purposes  aimed 
at  in  the  establishment  of  this  board,  continues  to  be  a  live 
subject,  and  serious  attention  is  being  given  it  by  competent 
engineers.  .  .  .  Inductive  systems— that  is,  those  in  which 
electrical  apparatus  on  the  roadway  acts  upon  electrical  appa- 
ratus on  the  train  by  means  of  electrostatic  or  electromagnetic 
induction,  and  without  any  physical  contact — continue  to  offer 
promise  of  success.  A  mechanical-trip  type  of  train  stop  now 
being  tried  has  a  rigid  roadside  member  so  securely  fastened  to 
the  track  as  to  be  as  little  susceptible  to  breakage  or  removal 
as  a  rail  of  the  track  itself.  This  rigid  member  acts  upon  the 
engine  member  of  every  train  at  every  point  of  indication  and 
causes  an  air-brake  valve  to  be  opened.  This  is  the  normal 
operation  at  the  entrance  of  a  train  to  each  block  section  it  the 
fixed  visual  signal  is  at  "stop"  or  if  the  block  section  is  ob- 
structed. If,  however,  the  fixed  signal  is  at  "proceed,"  or  the 
route  clear,  the  movable  roadside  member  comes  into  opera- 
tion to  engage  a  member  on  the  engine  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  air  from  the  brake  pipe  due  to  the  previ- 
ous opening  of  the  valve  by  the  fixed  roadside  member,  or  it  in 
some  other  way  forestalls  or  nullifies  its  action.  Not  only  does 
such  an  arrangement  place  the  mechanical  trip  within  the  class 
of  "closed-circuit"  devices,  but  it  assures  that  each  apparatus 
will  be  operated  every  time  a  train  passes  a  signal  or  a  point 
of  indication,  thus  affording  a  complete  check  of  its  operative 
condition. 

Track.— In  the  use  of  steel  rails  prior  to  1900  there  were  com- 
paratively few  rail  fractures.  During  the  past  10  years  the 
breakage  of  rails  has  increased  rapidly  until  now  it  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  On  some  roads  the  number  of  broken 
rails  found  in  a  single  day  during  the  past  winter  was  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  the  officers.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
use  of  the  automatic  block  system  and  its  track  circuit,  which 
in  most  cases  detects  broken  raits,  that  more  accidents  of  a 
serious  nature  have  not  resulted  from  these  breakages. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discover  the  cause  of  these 
rail  breakages.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  in  its  investigations 
conducted  for  the  Safety  Appliance  Division  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  performed  an  excellent  service,  and 
this  work,  if  continued,  will  no  doubt  contribute  very  materially 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Of  the  number  of  things  pointed 
out  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  two  are  conspicu- 
ous:  (1)  That  by  the  present  method  of  inspection  faulty  rails 
are  passed  for  shipment  from  the  mills,  and  (2)  that  rails  arc 
overloaded. 

From  the  fact  that  since  1900  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
mills  to  shorten  the  time  of  making  rails  so  as  to  increase  the 


mill  output,  and  that  by  so  hastening  the  metallurgical  process 
the  soundness  of  the  metal  has  been  decreased,  one  obvious 
method  of  improving  the  quality  of  rails  would  appear  to  be  to 
take  all  the  time  needed  to  insure  sound  rails.  ...  If  the 
railroads  of  the  country  will  unitedly  insist  that  the  rails  fur- 
nished them  shall  conform  to  the  best  specifications  they  are 
able  to  compile,  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  steel  will  result.  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  determining  just  what  stresses 
are  being  developed  by  the  enormous  wheel  loads  now  being 
carried  and  whether  rails  can  be  made  to  carry  them,  or 
whether  the  practicable  limit  of  loading  has  been  reached. 

The  board  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  investigation 
of  various  designs  of  tics  intended  as  substitutes  for  wood  ties. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  many  designs  that  have  been 
submitted  is  that  in  general  they  indicate  only  in  moderate  de- 
gree an  appreciation  of  the  real  problem  to  be  solved.  On  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  the  I-beam  form  of  steel  tie  has  been 
given  a  thorough  trial.  From  the  standpoint  of  strength,  dura- 
bility, and  adaptability  to  the  use  of  proper  track  fastenings  this 
form  of  steel  tie  can  be  said  to  be  adequate.  It  furnishes  a 
good  support  for  vertical  loads,  and  proper  resistance  for  forces 
in  compression,  tension,  and  bending.  With  stone  ballast  it 
holds  the  track  in  adjustment  more  satisfactorily  than  with 
light  ballast.  Projecting  flanges  have  been  used  to  secure 
greater  resistance  against  displacement,  and  no  reason  is  ap- 
parent why  such  flanges  should  not  prove  adequate. 

Concrete  ties  are  found  in  only  a  few  experimental  installa- 
tions. The  use  of  concrete  ties  reinforced  with  steel  must  re- 
main a  question  for  the  future,  as  no  examples  of  this  type  are 
in  use.  Considering  the  great  advance  in  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  during  the  past  few  years,  it  may  be  hoped  that  even-  - 
tually  a  reinforced  concrete  tie  will  be  evolved  meeting  prac- 
tical requirements.  ...  A  common  defect  found  in  many 
designs  of  ties  is  the  complication  of  the  rail  fastenings.  Where 
bolts  are  used  both  the  head  and  the  nut  should  be  accessible 
and  the  bolts  should  be  capable  of  renewal  without  disturbing 
the  ballast  to  any  extent.  Most  inventors  make  no  provision 
for  shimming.  To  provide  adequately  for  shimming  or  for 
widening  the  gage  appears  to  have  been  a  difficult  problem  for 
inventors,  as  it  involves  the  use  of  adjustable  fastenings,  with 
consequent  chance  for  lost  motion  and  change  of  adjustment. 
Another  factor  having  to  do  with  both  form  and  material  is 
the  question  of  insulation  of  the  rails  on  the  one  side  of  the 
track  from  those  on  the  other,  where  electric  track  circuits  are 
used  for  signaling.  The  electric  track  circuit  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  use,  and  no  design  of  tie  can  be  deemed  suitable 
for  general  use  which  does  not  adequately  provide  for  insula- 
tion of  the  rails  from  the  ties. 

Headlights. — The  board  has  had  submitted  to  it  a  number  of 
plans  and  descriptions  of  locomotive  headlights  and  devices  for 
enabling  such  lights  to  be  moved  so  that  the  beam  of  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  a  curved  track  ahead.  The  board  believes  that 
it  is  not  practicable  properly  to  control  the  direction  of  a  head- 
light beam  through  the  swiveling  of  the  trucks  or  by  any  rela- 
tion of  the  train  or  engine  to  the  track  upon  which  it  is  running, 
but  that  simple  mechanical  means  may  readily  be  designed  to 
swing  the  headlight  so  that  the  engineman  may,  within  limits, 
have  complete  control  over  the  direction  of  the  beam. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  very  few  oil  headlights  give  a 
sufficiently  brilliant  light  to  illuminate  the  track  far  enough 
ahead  of  the  engine  to  enable  an  obstruction  to  be  discovered 
and  the  train  brought  to  a  stop  before  reaching  it.  There  seems 
to  be  no  sound  reason,  however,  why  by  the  use  of  properly  de- 
signed reflectors  and  lenses  the  oil  headlight  cannot  be  made  to 
give  a  much  better  light  than  it  generally  affords.  The  so-called 
high-power  headlights  use  electric  current  or  acetylene  gas. 
The  electric  apparatus  is  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that 
required  for  the  gas  headlight.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  danger 
of  explosion  from  the  use  of  the  acetylene  headlight  is  sufficient 
to  militate  against  its  use.   The  amount  of  light  from  either  is 
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believed  to  be  ample.  If  a  headlight  is  to  be  used  as  more  than 
a  marker  it  should  be  a  high-power  light  having  both  the  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  the  beam  controllable  by  the  engineman. 
The  control  of  the  direction  of  the  beam  enables  the  engineman 
to  illuminate  curved  track  ahead  and  throw  light  along  the 
slopes  of  cuts  where  landslides  are  likely  to  occur.  The  control 
of  the  intensity  of  the  beam  by  the  engineman  directly  from  the 
cab  is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  as  when  meeting  or  passing  other 
trains  and  for  preventing  improper  reading  of  fixed  or  classifi- 
cation signals.  Perhaps  the  most  common  and  the  most  weighty 
objection  to  the  use  of  high-power  headlights  is  that  an  engine- 
man  running  in  one  direction  is  dazzled  by  the  light  of  an  en- 
gine coming  toward  him.  To  meet  this  objection  it  is  deemed 
important  that  every'  high-power  headlight  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  engineman  can  occult  it  at  will. 

Car  Couplers. — The  board  has  examined  a  number  of  couplers, 
but  none  that  possessed  such  exceptional  merit  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  as  to  warrant  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the  couplers  already  in  actual 
railway  service.  It  is  believed  that  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  has  the  coupler  problem  fairly  well  in  hand,  and 
that  couplers  arc  now  being  furnished  which  meet  the  demands 
of  safety  as  fully  as  can  be  expected  owing  to  the  restrictions 
of  manufacture  and  in  view  of  the  exceptionally  hard  service  to 
which  such  appliances  are  subjected. 

Automatic  Connectors. — The  use  of  a  practical  device  for 
automatically  connecting  the  air  brake,  steam  heat,  and  signal 
pipe  lines  through  a  train  is  desirable,  not  alone  from  the  stand- 
.  point  of  safety,  but  also  because  of  economy  and  the  saving  of 
time  in  train  operation.  Automatic  connectors  have  been  in 
experimental  use  for  several  years.  They  arc  of  two  general 
types,  namely,  side-port  and  butt-face.  The  side-port  connector 
is  one  in  which  the  contact  faces  arc  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel 
to  the  track.  The  butt-face  connector  is  one  in  which  the  con- 
tact faces  arc  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  track. 
It  is  imperative  that  upon  general  adoption  all  connectors  must 
be  of  the  same  general  type  so  far  as  the  contour  of  their  coup- 
ling heads  and  range  of  their  gathering  and  registering  devices 
are  concerned.  In  other  words,  the  side -port  and  butt-face 
types  of  connectors  cannot  be  used  together,  nor  can  the  pin 
and  funnel  and  wing  types  of  gathering  devices  be  used  to- 
gether. It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  until  some  one  type  has 
been  decided  upon  by  adequate  authority  and  definitely  adopted 
as  standard,  little  progress  in  equipment  for  actual  service  can 
be  hoped  for.  Another  important  question  is  the  stopping  of 
leaks  and  making  light  repairs.  From  an  operating  standpoint 
it  is  clearly  impracticable  to  have  an  engine  at  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  cars  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move defective  gaskets  and  insert  new  ones.  Some  means  must 
be  provided  for  doing  such  work  while  the  connector  heads  are 
coupled  together.  .  .  .  The  gathering  and  registering  de- 
vice must  be  capable  of  considerable  distortion  without  destroy- 
ing the  ability  of  the  connectors  to  register  and  lock  in  position 
when  their  faces  arc  brought  together.  Not  only  for  conven- 
ience and  for  obvious  mechanical  reasons,  but  also  to  make  it 
possible  to  couple  hand  hose  with  the  automatic  connectors 
during  the  transition  period,  connectors  should  be  located  di- 
rectly below  the  car  coupler  and  in  a  vertical  plane  containing 
the  center  line  of  the  coupler.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  the  center  line  of  the  con- 
nector head  must  not  extend  downward  farther  than  \7'A  inches 
below  the  horizontal  center  line  of  the  drawbar.  The  central 
axis  of  the  connector  head  must  also  be  the  center  line  of  the 
air-brake  port.  A  practicable  connector,  therefore,  must  be 
located  within  very  restricted  limits,  and  in  addition  must  be  so 
designed  that  it  will  meet  all  extraordinary  conditions  of  train 
operation,  not  only  in  road  service  but  in  switching  yards  and 
terminals  as  well.    .    .  - 

Inspections—  In  previous  reports  references  have  been  made 
to  inspections  carried  on  by  the  board  covering  signaling  prac- 
tices, methods  of  operation,  and  conditions  of  roadway.  These 


inspections  have  been  continued.  They  have  been  made  for  the 
double  purpose  of  (a)  carrying  on  the  investigation  relating  to 
block  signal  systems  and  other  devices  intended  to  promote 
safety  in  railway  travel,  and  (6)  to  set  forth  in  a  summary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  railroads  any  bad  practices  or  un- 
safe conditions  observed.  Brief  summaries  of  these  inspections 
were  published  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  annual  reports. 
Some  statements  regarding  inspections  in  an  appendix  to  the 
fourth,  which  were  couched  in  brief  and  general  terms,  con- 
veyed wrong  impressions  concerning  the  conditions  on  certain 
roads.  Those  railroad  officers  who  have  considered  that  their 
roads  were  unduly  criticized  in  this  statement  of  inspections  and 
who  have  made  known  to  the  board  their  definite  objections 
have  been  furnished  with  detail  information  showing  the  grounds 
for  the  board's  statements. 

General  Conditions  Affecting  Safety. — In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  assumed  at  the  outset  that  railroad  officers  and 
employees  arc  as  anxious  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
promote  safety  as  the  public  is  to  have  safeguards  provided, 
and  that  railroad  officers  and  employees  arc  not  immune  to  the 
horrors  of  a  terrible  wreck.  If  all  think  alike  and  have  the 
same  desire,  why  arc  not  belter  safeguards  provided?  The 
genera)  answer,  for  most  railroads,  is  the  expense  involved. 
Money  is  not  available  with  which  to  provide  and  install  the 
apparatus ;  it  is  needed  elsewhere.  The  railroad  officer  respon- 
sible for  results  docs  his  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
him.  His  first  responsibility,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  provide  earn- 
ings. He  knows  that  if  he  fails  in  this  some  one  will  be  found 
to  replace  him.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  railroad 
officer  has  in  the  struggle  for  existence  given  chief  attention  to 
the  conditions  directly  affecting  the  financial  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  less  attention  to  the  conditions  affecting  safety.  Safety 
he  very  much  desires,  but  earnings  he  must  have.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  element  of  chance  in  the  one  which  is  totally  lack- 
ing in  the  other.  This  chance  must  be  taken,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  gamble,  but  simply  as  a  necessity.  Human  life  has  a  value, 
the  same  as  freight,  and  if  it  has  been  lost  in  transit  it  is  paid 
for  and  becomes  one  of  the  operating  expenses.  The  problem 
for  the  railroads  is  one  of  great  difficulties,  if  not  impossibili- 
ties. There  is  the  immensely  greater  volume  of  business  to  be 
handled ;  the  palatial  passenger  service,  with  greatly  increased 
speeds  and  consequent  demands  on  equipment  and  roadbed;  and 
the  general  advance  In  wages;  with  resultant  higher  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation.  All  these  things  have 
added  to  the  expense  on  the  one  hand,  with  no  corresponding 
increase  of  earnings  on  the  other.  F.very  added  demand  upon 
existing  facilities  and  methods  introduces  sources  of  danger. 
As  the  demand  does  not  diminish,  it  seems  necessary  that 
methods  and  facilities  must  improve  if  the  standard  of  safety  is 
to  be  maintained. 

As  regards  methods,  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  large  majority 
of  American  railroads  excellence  of  administration  is  nullified 
by  faulty  organization,  magnification  of  individual  function  to 
the  detriment  of  team  work,  and  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
a  definite  system  of  broad  training  of  sulwrdinatcs  for  higher 
duties.  These,  and  the  shifting  of  responsibility  from  one  offi- 
cer ..r  department  to  another,  prevent  the  attainment  of  that 
high  order  of  discipline  and  morale  which  must  be  had  if  care- 
lessness is  to  be  overcome  and  skill  and  painstaking  loyalty 
are  to  govern  the  acts  of  the  men  on  whom  the  public  must  de- 
pend for  safety.  As  has  been  observed  in  former  reports,  this 
condition  is  largely  due  to  causes  which  have  their  roots  in  the 
conditions  of  society  in  America. 

While  the  deficiencies  noted  above  may  explain,  they  can 
hardly  excuse  failure  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the  facilities 
for  promoting  safety  which  already  exist  or  are  ready  for  final 
development  by  the  railroads.  The  railways  have  been  slow  in 
installing  the  block  system,  long  since  demonstrated  to  be  the 
prime  requisite  for  safety  against  collision.  The  railroads  have 
failed  to  investigate  as  fully  as  they  should  the  availability  of 
devices  to  supplement  the  block  system  as  now  used,  and  which 
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if  adopted  would  add  directly  to  the  safety  secured  by  existing 
means.  This  question  of  neglect  of  definite  measures  affects  the 
public  also.  The  failure  of  the  government  to  require  the  in- 
stallation of  the  block  system  is  a  definite  feature  of  recent 
congressional  history,  there  being  more  and  stronger  reasons  to 
require  this  improvement  than  exist  for  the  use  of  some  other 
safety  devices  now  required  by  law.  Intelligent  co-operation  by 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing  more 
uniform  requirements  for  the  operation  of  railroads  would  re- 
sult in  marked  advancement  atid  help  to  do  away  with  the  un- 
certainty felt  by  railroads  as  to  their  future.    .    .  . 


NEW  YORK  COMMISSION  REDUCES 
SUBURBAN  FARES. 


The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Frank  W.  Stevens,  chairman,  acting  on  complaints  from 
mayors  and  citizens,  has  ordered  sweeping  reductions  in  the  fares 
charged  to  suburban  passengers  between  Westchester  county 
points  and  New  York  city  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads,  and  the  order  pro- 
vides for  the  rcestablishmcnt  of  the  rates  which  were  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1910  The  reductions  to  and  from  the  principal 
points  arc  as  follows : 

New  York  Central. 


Humox  Division: 

Pretext  Reduced 


Division: 
Pretenl  Rein 


tOlrip  monthly,         rate.       rate.         60 -trip  mtnthly  rale.  rote, 

William*   Bridge...  $$.< 


$5.90     William*   Bridge.. .  $5.60  fS.lS 
7.10      Mount  Vernon  ...    6.S0  5.60 
White  Plains    8.10  7.3S 


.M5      50  trip  family  ticket t. 
10.30      YVillianM   Bfidiie. . .  J6  25 


Yonker.    $6.75 

Irrington    7.95 

Tairytowu    8.2$ 

Crolon    9.60 

Prckukill    1 1  OS 

SO-trip  family  tickets.  Mount  \'t 

Yo<,k«»   $12.00  $11.50  Whi,e 

Irvinidun                    17.60  16  40  Rcnnd-trip. 

Ttrrytown                  20  00  17.55      Wlll:a.n.   Brid«e...  $0.25  $0.2$ 

Croton                       27.20  24  75      Mount  Vtrnon  ...      .60  .4$ 

Peetak.ll    32.80         29.90      White  Plain,  9$  .90 


11.20 
18.40 


$6.2$ 
9.80 
16.40 


New  York,  New  Haven  St  Haktiobd. 


Owf-tfav  fares. 
Mount  Vernon 
New  Rochellc 
Port  Chester 


rate. 
$0.35 


Vretenl  Reduced 
60 trip  monlhiv.       rate.  rate. 
Xew   Hochelle    ....     7.65  6.35 
$0.30      Port  nie»tcr    9.90 


*J  }«  W-"'/1  f»"»ty  l>ckett. 

*•  •«  Mount  Vernwi  ...$12.50 

M-trip  monthly  New  Kocbulle              14.50  12.00 

Mount  Vernon   ...  $6.75  $5.60  Port  Chester   21.75  1925 

The  new  rates  are  ordered  to  be  put  into  effect  on  March  1, 
and  to  continue  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

In  discussing  the  case,  the  Commission  states  that  the  rule  it 
has  uniformly  followed  in  cases  of  increase  of  rates  charged  by 
a  corporation  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  is  as  follows: 

A  rate  tl)  fixed  and  established  as  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
corporation  itself;  (2)  which  has  been  charged  and  collected  by 
the  corporation  during  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  experiment,  and  has  been  the  rate  which  the 
corporation  charged  and  collected  as  a  regular  and  settled  rale; 
(3)  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  public  in  its  dealings  with  the 
corporation  as  just  and  reasonable;  (4)  under  which  business 
affected  by  the  rate  has  prospered  and  increased,  must,  as  against 
the  corporation,  be  treated  as  presumptively  just  and  reasonable. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  increase  such  a  rate  without  a  new  state 
of  facts  which  make  the  old  rate  not  remunerative.  Such  facts, 
if  they  exist,  are  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
poration. A  change  having  been  made  by  it  from  a  presumptively 
reasonable  rate,  the  burden  lies  upon  it  to  overcome  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  increased  rate  is  unreasonable. 

The  commission  thinks  that  the  roads  have  not  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  presumption  that  these  increases  were  unjust 
and  unreasonable:  and.  continuing,  says: 

1.  We  hold  that  as  matter  of  public  policy,  the  rates  into  New 
York  city  from  the  commuting  district  should  be  placed  at  the 
lowest  possible  point,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the 
railroads.  The  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is  bound  up  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  homes  for  literally  armies  of  people  may  be 


found  in  the  county  of  Westchester.  Every  consideration  of  pub- 
tic  welfare  demands  that  that  county  be  given  over  to  tbe  resi- 
dences of  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Without  them,  the  city's  work  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
city  itself  affords  no  proper  place  of  residence  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  except  on  terms  of  •  unwarranted  congestion  or  ex- 
cessive expense.  Public  health,  public  convenience,  and  public 
interest  in  every  way  require  that  cheap  and  rapid  transportation 
be  afforded  into  New  York  city  from  points  as  far  out  in  the 
country  as  is  practicable,  and  any  policy  which  makes  against  this 
must  be  disapproved. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroads,  their  prosperity  is 
bound  up  in  the  growth  and  development  of  New  York  city, 
very  largely  dependent  upon  cheap  transportation.  The  railroad 
corporations  should  be  prepared  to  afford  this  transportation  at 
the  lowest  possible  rates,  if  they  arc  to  consult  properly  their  < 
financial  interests  in  developing  and  encouraging  the 
business  which  the  city  as  a  whole  gives  to  them,  both  freight 
and  passenger. 

For  these  reasons  the  question  is  not  just  how  many  tenths  of 
a  cent  the  rate  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  each  mile  of  travel, 
but  at  what  point  it  should  be  placed  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
commuting  business,  increase  the  suburban  population,  and  thereby 
increase  the  general  prosperity.  Of  course,  this  point  must  be 
fixed  with  proper  reference  to  fair  and  reasonable  returns  to  the 
corporation. 

2.  An  attentive  study  of  the  evidence  submitted  satisfies  us 
that  the  increased  rates  have  operated  unfavorably  to  the  com- 
munities affected;  that  they  have  discouraged  travel;  that  they 
have  not  permitted  the  growth  and  development  of  the  communi- 
ties within  the  commutation  zone;  and  that  they  have  added  ma- 
terially and  unjustifiably  to  the  burden  of  those  who  are  required 
to  travel  back  and  forth  daily  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business 
in  the  city. 

3.  The  Commission  is  also  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  increased  rates  have  not  increased 
above  those  received  formerly  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of 
increase  of  rate.  The  ostensible  reason  of  the  companies  for 
increasing  these  rates  was  the  increased  expense  of  operation. 
This  expectation  has  in  a  large  measure,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, been  disappointed.  The  operating  costs  have  not  been  de- 
creased, but  the  gross  earnings  from  the  commutation  rales  have 
not  afforded  the  relief  to  the  companies  which  they  expected  from 
the  increase  in  rates.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  effect  of  the 
increase  has  been  to  diminish  travel  and  not  to  better  the  net 
financial  result  to  the  companies  We  are  convinced  that  the 
fares  complained  of  tend  to  restrict  rather  than  to  promote  travel 
and  to  such  an  exlent  as  to  defeat  materially  the  purpose  for 
which  commuters'  fares  arc  primarily  established. 

4.  The  New  Haven  company  has  hased  its  defense  upon  foliage 
and  terminal  charges  paid  by  it  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  It  allocates  such  charges  wholly  against  the  passenger 
traffic  iti  and  out  of  that  terminal,  with  certain  fixed  amounts 
per  regular  passenger  and  other  fixed  amounts  for  each  com- 
mutation passenger.  By  making  this  allocation  it  claims  to  have 
shown  that  it  is  carrying  the  commutation  traffic  at  a  loss,  and 
hence  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  saying  that  the  rate  charged 
by  it  is  unreasonable. 

We  arc  of  the  opinion  that  this  allocation  to  the  particular 
traffic  handled  cannot  be  sustained.  Such  allocation  is  against 
universal  practice,  and  has  never  before  been  made.  .  .  .  The 
New  York  Central  has  to  bear  the  same  terminal  expenses,  but 
docs  not  appeal  to  the  principle  which  is  urged  by  the  New 
Haven. 

We  regard  these  tollage  and  terminal  charges  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  rent,  and  the  fixing  of  the  same  by  the  number  of 
passengers  passing  through  the  station  is  only  a  method  of  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  rent  paid.  In  principle,  the  case  is  precisely 
as  though  the  New  Haven  paid  a  fixed  sum  determined  arbi- 
trarily instead  of  a  variable  sum  determined  by  the  number  of 
passengers  using  the  facilities.   These  rent  charges  must  be  cou- 
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sidcred  as  a  part  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  road  and  appor- 
tioned upon  its  entire  business,  precisely  as  the  charges  of  main- 
taining all  of  its  other  stations  are  apportioned.  We  are  unalile 
to  see  any  reason  why  the  general  rule  should  be  departed  from 
in  this  case. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  arc  the  result  of  much  study  and 
consideration.  They  dispose  of  the  cases  and  require  that  the 
rates  be  restored  to  those  prevailing  before  the  increases  com- 
plained of. 

These  cases  have  not  been  free  from  embarrassing  questions. 
The  Commission  is  not  disposed  to  overlook  or  minimize  the 
contention  of  the  respondents  that  the  increase  in  costs  of  opera- 
tion should  be  reflected  in  rates.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  increased  costs  claimed  by  the  respondents  arise  largely 
from  the  alleged  increased  cost  of  moving  trains  by  electric  ener- 
gy. The  Commission  feels  that,  assuming  some  such  increased 
cost  to  have  been  shown,  there  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  therewith  that  the  change  from  steam  to  electricity 
as  a  motive  power  has  made  possible  the  utilization  of  the  site 
of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  for  other  purposes  and  to  an  ex- 
tent that  may  well  pay  an  adequate  return  upon  the  cost  of  the 
station  itself.  It  is  a  serious  question,  to  be  determined  only  by 
future  developments,  whether  the  use  of  electric  energy  is  not 
the  only  possible  method  of  economical  operation  in  a  city  liwe 
New  York,  and  whether  it  will  not,  all  things  considered,  justify  the 
continuance  of  the  former  rates  rather  than  an  increase  in  rates. 

There  is  another  matter  of  large  importance  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Haven.  It  has  at  very'  great  expense  built  and  put  in  opera- 
tion the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  as  far  as  New 
Kochelle.  It  contemplates  a  completion  of  that  line  to  Port 
Chester.  When  that  road  is  completed  to  Port  Chester,  if  it 
makes  such  connections  and  arrangements  in  New  York  city  as 
to  enable  it  to  furnish  a  service  as  convenient  and  adequate  as 
that  which  the  New  Haven  now  furnishes  into  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  a  question  will  at  once  arise  whether  the  New  Haven 
may  not  justly  seek  by  all  reasonable  means  to  divert  traffic  from 
its  main  line  to  the  New  York,  W.  &  B.,  and  thereby  reduce  its 
terminal  expenses  and  increase  its  returns  upon  its  subsidiary  in- 
vestment.   .    .  . 


NATIONAL  TRAIN  INDICATORS. 


The  illustrations  show  the  types  of  train  indicators  in  use 
at  the  two  great  passenger  stations  in  Manhattan,  New  York 
City — the  Pennsylvania  station,  which  was  opened  in  1910,  and 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  just  put  in  service  last  week.  In 
both  of  them  the  information  given  to  the  passenger  is  put  in 
simple  and  effective  form,  and  two  important  features  of  an 
indicator,  simplicity  of  operation,  and  architectural  design  in 
harmony  with  the  building,  have  been  successfully  carried  out, 
The  indicators  in  the  Pennsylvania  station  arc  operated  by 
hand,  as  is  the  flat  part  of  the  Grand  Central  indicators;  but 
the  upper  triangular  indicators  at  the  Grand  Central  contain 
electric  motors  by  which  the  rolls,  carrying  the  aprons  or  rib- 
bons bearing  the  names  of  the  trains,  arc  operated,  under  the 
control  of  the  gnu-man,  who  opens  and  closes  the  circuits  by 
means  of  levers  fixed  in  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  gate. 

The  Pennsylvania  indicator  is  of  cast  iron.  The  post  is  set 
in  line  with  the  high  iron  fence  surrounding  the  concourse, 
and  serves  us  one  of  the  posts  of  the  fence.  At  each  gateway 
leading  to  a  platform  there  are  two  indicators,  one  on  each  side. 
The  posts  are  about  16  ft.  high.  The  sign  cards  are  17  x  32  in., 
made  of  aluminum.  These  cards  arc  large  enough  to  display 
not  only  the  name  of  a  train,  but  its  principal  destinations. 
A  card  bearing  29  words  is  easily  readable  a  fair  distance  away. 
The  cards  of  an  indicator  are  carried  on  a  light  frame,  inside 
of  the  larger  frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  this  inner  frame 
is  lowered  by  means  of  a  small  crank  inserted  in  the  hole 
shown  near  the  base  of  the  post.  The  movable  parts  are 
operated  by  live  shafts,  y}  in.  in  diameter,  by  means  of  miter 
gears  and  universal  joints.  The  track  number  at  the  top  is 
illuminated  from  within,  but  the  rest  of  the  lettering  is  made 
visible  by  the  ordinary  lighting  of  the  room  or  building.  The 
numerals  used  for  showing  the  time  of  the  train  are  borne  on 
thin  steel  ribbons,  enameled  on  both  sides.  A  single  crank 
serves  to  move  both  the  name  card  and  the  time  ribbon. 

In  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  two  general  types  of  indi- 
cators are  used;  one,  Fig.  3,  showing  indications  on  two  faces 
at  right  angles,  and  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  the 


Fig.  L 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  i. 

Train  Indicator!  at  New  York  City  stations. 
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oilier,  Fig.  4.  presenting  only  one  fUt  surface.  The  faces  of 
the  indicators  shown  in  Fig.  J  arc  26  in  x  40  in.  The  opening 
is  about  10  in.  x  30  in.  In  the  round  disk  in  the  ornamental 
top  the  figures  show  the  number  of  the  track.  These  indicators 
arc  made  of  metal,  heavily  coppered. 

The  flat  indicators,  showing  names  of  stations  for  trains  on 
track  \o.  30  (Fig.  3)  arc  set  at  the  sides  of  the  gateway,  and 
are  not  shown  in  the  engraving.  In  this  picture  the  reader 
sees  a  sample  of  all  the  gateways  to  trains  on  the  upper  level, 
In  the  lower  concourse,  the  triangular  indicators  arc  set  on 
top  of  the  flat  indicators.  The  flat  indicators  on  the  lower 
level  are  somewhat  less  ornate  in  design  than  that  here  shown. 
In  all  of  these  the  striking  feature  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
design  and  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Uttering — 
plain  white  letters  on  a  solid,  dull  black  ground. 

These  letters  arc  painted  on  black  curtains,  all  of  the  cur- 
tains likely  to  be  wanted  at  a  particular  indicator  being  rolled 
on  sticks,  like  curtain  rollers,  and  kept  in  the  drawers  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  indicator.  To  display  the  bulletin  of  a  train 
the  roller  bearing  it  is  put  in  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  space 
allotted  to  the  curtain,  and  its  upper  end  is  drawn  to  the  top 
of  the  space  by  means  of  endless  chains,  one  at  each  side,  which, 
when  moved  by  the  attendant,  unroll  the  curtain  its  full  length, 
displaying  the  names.  The  operation  takes  only  10  or  15  sec- 
onds. The  section  of  the  indicator  containing  the  drawers  is 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  high  and  the  mechanism  for  turning  the  chains 
•is  in  a  space,  about  10  in.  high,  immediately  above  this.  These 
indicators  are  11  ft.  high  and  from  32  in.  to  40  in.  wide.  The 
curtain  is  made  of  black,  waterprooff  rubber-faced  drill  and  it 
is  about  5  ft  long.  The  curtains  arc  the  same  size  and  color 
as  the  space  which  they  cover  and  as,  when  stretched,  they  lie 
flat,  the  appearance  of  the  indicator  when  empty  is  precisely 
the  same  as  when  in  use,  except  for  the  absence  of  all  the  let- 
tering, but  the  track  number. 

All  these  indicators  are  made  by  the  National  Indicator 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  In  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion there  are  44,  of  the  type  shown,  and  at  the  Grand  Central 
there  are  28  of  the  angle  type  and  34  of  the  flat.  Indicators 
like  Fig.  4  have  been  made  also  for  the  Erie  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio. 


FUEL  ECONOMY  ON  THE  BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH. 

By  H.  c7~ 


During  the  past  five  or  six  years  we  have  made  good  use 
of  the  stereotyped  methods  for  effecting  economy  in  fuel- 
Bulletins,  lectures,  tests,  demonstrations  and  better  supervision 
have  resulted  in  a  creditable  increase  in  the  ton  miles  per  ton 
of  coal  consumed,  but  we  were  still  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  coal  supply  was  being  burned  or 
thrown  out  the  stack  without  producing  any  returns  on  the 
invested.    Engines  standing  at  terminals  or  on  sidings 


ready  for  service  or  while  drifting,  were  almost  without  exception 
"howling"  their  approval  of  the  fuel  furnished  and  the  one 
thing  that  our  firemen  could  do  to  prevent  this  immediate  waste, 
and  at  jhc  same  time  keep  the  engines  ready  for  service,  was 
to  open  the  firebox  door,  and  this  procedure  which  was  advo- 
cated, though  not  enforced,  was  frequently  the  prime  cause 
for  leaking  flues  and  fireboxes,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  engine 
failures,  shop  expense  and  much  waste  of  fuel.  Opening  the 
lire  door  also  permitted  the  presence  in  the  firebox  of  an  ex- 
cess amount  of  cold  air  which  contributed  to  incomplete  com- 
bustion and  consequent  waste  of  valuable  gases 

We  therefore  decided  that  the  much  instructed  firemen  and 
engine  preparers  must  be  furnished  with  suitable  means  for 
overcoming  this,  and  to  this  end  we  designed  the  smokebox 
damper  with  attachments,  which  is  shown  in  the  drawings. 
The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  this  appliance  in  13  en- 
gines during  the  past  six  months  have  been  so  marked  that 
orders  have  been  issued  requiring  that  all  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburfih  locomotives  be  similarly  equipped  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

While  the  damper  was  originally  intended  to  be  used  only 
when  the  engine  was  standing  or  drifting,  during  the  first  ex- 
periment it  was  discovered  that  such  a  means  for  controlling 
the  draft  on  the  fire  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  while 
the  engine  was  working,  particularly  when  maximum  effort 
was  being  exerted  at  slow  speed.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  drain  on  the  boiler  capacity  is  not  great  because  of  the 
slow  speed,  but  without  the  damper  it  was  necessary  that  a 
very  heavy  fire  be  carried  in  order  that  the  intense  and  heavy, 
though  infrequent  exhausts,  would  not  create  draft  enough  to 
tear  holes  in  the  fire  or  otherwise  destroy  it  With  the  dam- 
per closed,  or  nearly  closed,  our  firemen  maintain  only  a  light 
fire  during  the  most  severe  service,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  fuel  consumption  and  physical  effort  Partially  or  entirely 
closing  the  damper  restricts  equally  the  draft  through  all  flues. 

At  terminals  the  dampers  are  left  closed  while  the  fires  are 
being  cleaned,  the  usual  leakages  about  the  deflector  plates  or 
damper  fittings  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  gases  from  back- 
ing out  the  firebox  door  when  the  blower  is  applied,  prevent- 
ing, however,  a  great  inrush  of  cold  air  and  consequent  sudden 
chilling  of  flues  and  firebox. 

Experiments  demonstrate  that  the  proper  use  of  this  attach- 
ment will  effect  a  saving  of  3.000  lbs.  of  coal  per  trip  in  freight 
service  or  per  day  in  pusher  service.  The  reduction  in  fuel  con- 
sumed in  an  engine  with  a  closed  damper,  as  compared  with  an 
engine  with  an  open  damper,  while  standing  on  sidings  or  at 
terminals,  is  very  marked,  but  we  have  not  made  tests  of 
sufficient  duration  to  determine  what  the  actual  saving  is. 

The  following  description  of  the  operation  and  use  of  the 
draft  regulating  damper  is  taken  from  an  instruction  pamphlet 
for  the  engine  crews  and  engine  terminal  employees,  which  was 
issued  by  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  F.  J.  Harrison. 
The  damper  is  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  smokebox,  and 
rod  extending  from  the  lever  arm  on  the  dam- 
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Fig.  1— Draft  Regulating  Damper  In  a  Wide  Open  Position. 
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per  shaft  back  into  the  cab  at  the  fireman's  side  of  the  boiler. 
It  is  shown  wide  open  in  Fig.  1  (the  handle  pushed  ahead  into 
the  third  notch)  in  which  position  there  is  practically  no  inter- 
ference with  the  draft,  and  the  fire  will  burn  as  freely  as 
though  the  engine  was  not  equipped  with  a  damper.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  only  when  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  steam  pressure  rapidly,  or  when,  because  of  ad- 
verse Conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  fire  to  a  maxi- 
mum draft. 

The  damper  is  shown  closed  in  Fig.  2  (.the  handle  is  pulled  back 
into  the  first  notch)  in  which  position  there  is  nearly  complete 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  gases  or  air  through  the  flues  or 
smokebox.  It  should  be  placed  in  this  position  whenever  the 
fire  is  being  cleaned  or  has  been  removed  from  the  grates  in 
order  that  cold  air  will  be  prevented  from  passing  through  the. 
flues.  While  the  fire  is  being  cleaned  the  blower  must  be  used 
lightly.  The  damper  should  also  be  closed  whenever  an  engine 
under  fire  is  standing  or  drifting.  At  such  times  the  draft  on 
the  fire  is  so  mild  that  the  coal  in  the  firebox  cokes,  combustion 
taking  place  much  more  slowly  than  when  the  draft  is  not 
obstructed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  slow  fire  is 
largely  retained  in  the  boiler.  Under  such  conditions  cold  air 
cannot  enter  the  firebox  through  a  hole  in  the  fire  in  sufficient 
quantities  or  rapidly  enough  to  cause  injury  to  the  firebox  or 
flues. 

It  must  also  be  closed  whenever  it  is  advisable  to  decrease 
the  steam  pressure  or  to  deaden  the  fire  preparatory  to  drifting 


Fig.  2 — Draft  Regulating  Damper  In  a  Closed  Poiltlon. 


or  stopping,  or  to  prevent  popping  while  the  engine  is  working; 
and  also  when  there  is  danger  of  the  fire  being  partially  de- 
stroyed by  excessive  draft,  as  when  an  engine  slips  or  during 
many  switching  movements,  when  the  draft  on  the  fire  would 
otherwise  tie  excessive. 

The  damper  is  shown  in  an  intermediate  position  in  Fig.  3. 
Placing  it  in  this  position  will  so  restrict  the  draft  that  under 
normal  working  conditions  the  most  economical  methods  of 
firing  can  be  employed  with  consequent  economy  in  labor  and 
fuel. 

The  draft  regulating  features  of  a  locomotive,  such  as  the 
stack,  stack  extension  or  petticoat  pipe,  nozzle  tip.  etc  .  must 
of  necessity  be  constructed  and  located  so  that  the  etiRine  will 
not  fail  because  of  a  lack  of  steam,  even  when  supplied  with 
coal  of  inferior  quality  or  when  handled  by  a  more  or  less  in- 
experienced engine  crew,  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of 
service.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  arrannetricnt  will  provide 
for  an  unnecessarily  severe  draft  under  favorable  or  normal 
working  conditions,  and  therefore  a  means  for  restricting  the 
draft  while  the  engine  is  working  makes  possible  a  lighter  and 
more  scientific  firing 


Argentine.  Railways.— The  Pucrms  Aires- Pacific  Railway,  be- 
tween July,  1911.  and  October  IS,  1912,  opened  to  traffic  332  miles 
of  new  line  and  established  27  new  stations. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  BOLT. 

There  are  many  occasions  when  construction  would  be  sim- 
plified and  time  saved  if  the  inner  side  of  a  tube  or  box  mem- 
ber, to  which  it  is  necessary  to  connect  some  other  piece,  was 
so  placed  that  a  bolt  could  be  passed  through  from  the  inside. 
A  type  of  bolt  intended  to  overcome  this  difficulty  has  been 
invented  by  Peter  M.  Kling,  an  employee  of  the  Brooklyn 
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The  Kling  Bolt. 


Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 
It  is  split  into  two  pieces,  each  half  having  a  head  so  shaped 
that  it  will  pass  through  any  hole  that  will  take  the  body  of  the 
bolt.  When  the  two  halves  are  entered  they  are  brought  into 
alinement,  the  nut  is  put  on;  the  two  heads  shown  in  the  il- 


Flg.  3 — Draft  Regulating  Damper  Partly  Open. 


lustration  hold  the  material  in  the  same  way  as  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  bolt.  The  splitting  docs  not  reduce  the  tensile  strength 
as  the  area  of  the  metal  at  the  head  is  greater  than  that  at 
the  root  of  the  thread. 


Railw  ays  in  Ceylon. — Ceylon  has  an  extensive  system  of  rail- 
ways, with  a  total  length  of  577  miles,  of  which  about  509  miles 
arc  of  the  5  ft.  6  in.  gage,  the  remainder  being  on  a  gage  of  2  ft 
6  in.  The  track  is  laid  with  80  and  88-lb.  rails  on  the  former 
gage,  and  46Vj-lb.  rails  on  the  latter.  Extensions  arc  now  under 
construction,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  the  northern 
line  to  Mannar,  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  short  and 
convenient  route  to  India. 

Wage  Advances  in  Victoria  —The  Victorian  government  has 
authorized  increases  in  the  wages  of  railway  employees  which  ■ 
will  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of  about  $225,000  annually. 
The  announcement  has  not  been  received  with  satisfaction  by  the 
employees  interested.  What  seems  to  be  aggravating  the  situation 
is  the  fact  that  at  present  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  Victoria 
is  rather  less  than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia 
and  Western  Australia.  Had  not  the  revenue  shown  a  decline 
of  $250,000  for  the  first  three  months  of  1912  as  compared  with 
the  year  previous,  the  government  would  probably  have  agTced 
to  the  higher  wage. 
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The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  following  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  brotherhoods,  has  increased  the  pay  of  en- 
ginemcn  and  conductors. 

The  senate  of  the  Colorado  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  re- 
quiring the  railways  in  the  state  more  tlian  twelve  miles  in 
length  to  equip  all  of  their  locomotives  with  headlights  of  1.200 
candle  power. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Portland  Railway.  Light  &  Power 
Company  wilt  begin  work  at  once  on  the  electrification  of  23 
miles  of  the  line  of  its  subsidiary  company,  the  Mount  Hood 
Railway  &  Power  Company,  from  Montavilla  to  Bull  Runn, 
Oregon. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  exam- 
inations March  5  and  6  at  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
also  at  Culcbra,  Canal  Zone,  for  the  position  of  accounting  and 
statistical  clerk  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  sal- 
aries, at  the  beginning,  probably  $1,200. 

Senator  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota,  has  introduced  in  Congress 
a  bill  requiring  interstate  carriers  to  transport  live  stock  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  or  faster.  There  is  a  provision 
that  the  carrier  must  not  unload  animals  without  the  consent  of 
the  shipper,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  The  bill 
also  prescribes  that  penalties  be  paid  to  shippers  by  the  car- 
riers for  delays. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  intends  to  take  care 
of  its  old  and  faithful  employees  who  become  incapacitated  in 
its  service.  E.  O.  Brown,  for  many  years  commercial  agent  at 
the  Grand  Central  station,  New  York  City,  who  retired  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  has  been  given  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
President  Mcllcn  says  that  he  intends  to  see  that  all  employees 
of  long  service  and  equal  fidelity  with  Mr.  Brown  shall  be  sim- 
ilarly pensioned. 

According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cemmtrct,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  4  Hartford  was  recently  offered  by  financial 
interests  control  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook.  The  offer  was 
refused  on  the  ground,  it  is  understood,  that  beyond  project*  to 
which  it  is  fully  committed  and  the  development  of  the  Rutland, 
the  New  Haven's  policy  hereafter  will  be  contraction  rather  than 
expansion  and  the  improvement  of  the  properties  that  it  already 
owns  and  controls. 

S.  Hirai,  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Government  Rail- 
ways of  Japan,  has  written  to  R.  C.  Richards,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Safety  Committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
asking  for  literature  and  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  safety  committees  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  "safety  first"  campaign  on  the  Japanese  railways. 
Mr.  Richards  has  furnished  him  with  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  has  held  hear- 
ings in  Washington  this  week  on  the  subject  of  physical  valu- 
ation of  railroads,  and  a  number  of  representatives  of  railroad 
companies  presented  protests  against  the  proposed  law.  The 
bill  introduced  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Adamson.  of  Georgia,  au- 
thorizing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a 
valuation,  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  in  the  Senate  im- 
portant modifications  have  been  made  in  it;  hence  the  giving 
of  further  hearings. 

Among  the  latest  devices  adopted  by  railways  for  the  purpose 
of  constantly  reminding  their  employees  of  the  "safety  first"  idea, 
the  safely  committee  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  distributing  col- 
ored cards  containing  a  series  of  "Safety  First  Resolutions  for 
Railway  Men  for  1913,"  including  many  suggestions  of  ways 
in  which  accidents  may  be  averted  by  the  exercise  of  care. 
The  committee  has  also  distributed  a  large  number  of  "safety 
first"  mottoes  to  be  pasted  in  hats,  on  which  are  printed;  "The 
chance  taker  is  a  widow  maker  and  an  orphan  maker."  or 
"The  chance  taker  helps  to  support  the  artificial  limb  maker." 

Between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  shopmen  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  at  Packerton,  Pa.,  have  gone  out  on  strike. 
The  road,  however,  had  its  car  repairs  in  such  good  shape  that 
it  decided  to  lay  off  one  hundred  of  its  car  repair  men. 
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Three  hundred  of  their  companions  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  America  then  demanded  that  the  hundred  men 
who  had  been  laid  off  should  be  reinstated  and  put  to  work. 
The  request  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  work 
for  them  to  do.  and  the  men  walked  out.  Three  hundred  other 
employees  in  the  shops  remained  at  work. 

President  Mellen,  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, about  a  month  ago,  announced  that,  pending  the  con- 
struction of  No  20  crossovers  on  that  road,  as  called  for  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut,  new  time- 
tables would  be  adopted  soon,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
slower  schedules  necessary  on  account  of  the  stops  which 
have  to  be  made  at  short  crossovers,  as  required  by  the  state 
commission.  He  now  announces  that  Mr.  Whaley,  the  new 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  thinks  that  perhaps 
the  public  can  be  better  accommodated  by  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal schedules  as  they  are;  and,  thereiore.  the  issuance  of  the 
new  time-tables  will  be  postponed.  Mr.  Whaley  asks  for 
time  in  which  to  further  consider  the  problem.  Mr.  Mellen 
thanks  the  public  for  courteously  heeding  his  former  notice 
and  says  that  he  hopes  Mr.  Whaley's  plan  will  cause  the 
public  less  inconvenience  than  would  follow  the  installation 
of  a  new  general  time  table. 

The  House  Committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
held  a  hearing  in  the  capitol  at  Washington  last  week  on  the 
general  subject  of  safety  of  railway  employees  and  passengers; 
but  the  only  subjects  taken  up  appear  to  have  been  automatic 
stops,  high  power  headlights  and  steel  cars;  and  only  brief  tes- 
timony was  taken  on  these.  The  committee  will  have  no  further 
hearings  during  the  present  session,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  likelihood  of  action  on  any  of  the  subjects  considered. 
No  one  appeared  either  for  or  against  the  bill,  which  has  been 
before  Congress  for  several  years,  to  make  compulsory  the  use 
of  the  block  system.  Jacob  A.  Cantor  appeared  as  an  advocate 
of  the  La  Croix  automatic  train  stop,  and  B.  F.  Wooding  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  his  device  of  a  similar  nature,  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Commercial  Acetylene  Company  spoke  on  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  require  high 
power  headlights  on  locomotives,  arguing  that,  by  reason  of 
the  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  a  high  power  light,  the  whole  subject  had  bet- 
ter be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Representative  Charles  A.  Talcott  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill 
to  make  compulsory  the  use  of  steel  passenger  cars. 

Governor  Recommends  8ale  of  Texas  State  Railroad. 

In  a  message  to  the  legislature  Governor  Colquitt  of  Texas 
recommends  that  the  state  dispose  of  the  Texas  State  Railroad, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  a  financial  burden  since  its  con- 
struction. The  state,  it  is  said,  has  been  having  an  unpleasant 
experience  in  government  railroad  ownership.  Several  years  ago 
it  built  a  railroad  between  Palestine  and  Rusk  and  also  built  a 
short  line  to  give  one  of  its  plantations  in  South  Texas  a  trans- 
portation outlet.  The  latter  road  has  been  sold  at  a  heavy  loss 
from  its  original  cost.  The  other  line  is  known  as  the  State  Rail- 
road. Governor  Colquitt  says:  "The  State  Railroad  is  still  a 
Jonah  and  a  heavy  expense  to  the  penitentiary  management.  It 
has  been  operated  during  the  last  two  years  at  a  loss  of  over 
$50,000.  There  arc  $100,000  of  bonds  on  it  held  by  the  public 
school  fund ;  they  bear  5  per  cent,  interest.  According  to  the 
railroad  commission,  the  road  cost  $577,899  63,  and  showed  a 
depreciation  of  $68,828.12  at  the  time  of  its  valuation.  It  still 
runs  from  Rusk  to  Palestine." 


Amenities  on  the  New  Haven. 

I  have  agreed  to  meet  our  men's  representatives  once  a 
month,  to  devote  a  day  to  them  if  need  be,  to  receive  their 
suggestions,  the  rrsntt  of  their  observation?,  and  to  profit  by 
thcttt,  I  hope,  to  our  mutual  advantage.  I  can  it!  spare  the 
time,  but  know  of  no  better  use  for  it. 

I  believe  there  must  be  better  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  and  labor  organizations,  or  the  result  will  be  worse 
for  both.  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  that  closer  co- 
operation by  all  means  in  my  power. 

Personal  conferences  with  employees  or  their  representatives 
arc  most  beneficial.  Personal  acquaintance  is  most  im[M>rtant. 
Through  personal  contact  many  erroneous  impressions  are  dis- 
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sipatcd.  Less  differences  arise  where  there  are  opportunities 
for  discussion  of  matters  of  mutual  interest 

The  president  of  a  large  business  enterprise  should  not  be 
unknown  to  those  who  are  working  to  make  that  enterprise  a 
success  The  employees  should  see  the  persona]  side  of  the 
man  at  the  top,  not  hedged  about  by  what  their  imaginations 
have  surrounded  him,  but  as  a  human  being  like  themselves— 
with  all  their  frailties,  prejudices,  and  limitation.  They  can 
grow  to  like  him  and  he  them;  and  both  can  do  better  work 
in  consequence—  President  Mtllen. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  8afety. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  Chicago  between  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  railway  safety  committees  and  representatives  ot"  rail- 
road Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  a  plan  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  co-operation  of  the  railroad  associations  with  the 
railway  companies  in  the  promotion  of  the  "safety  first"  move- 
ment. The  railway  men  will  prepare  lectures  on  safety,  to  be 
given  at  association  centers,  and  in  the  delivery  of  these  lectures 
the  men  in  charge  will  have  the  advantages  of  the  facilities  of 
the  associations,  such  as  stereopticoiis,  motion  picture  appa- 
ratus, etc. 

Firemen's  Wages. 

The  leaders  of  the  firemen's  brotherhood  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  that  33,916  men  had  voted  on  the  question  of  em- 
powering the  officers  to  order  a  strike  on  the  54  eastern  roads, 
and  only  1,1  of* these  were  against  the  proposition.  After  a 
conference  with  the  railway  officers  it  was  said  that  no  conces- 
sions were  made  on  either  side;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  12th, 
at  the  request  of  the  firemen  Judge  Knnpp,  of  the  Commerce 
Court,  and  H.  W.  Hangar,  acting  commissioner  of  labor,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  went  into  the  conference  with  the  fire- 
men and  afterwards  with  the  officers  of  the  railways,  to  see  if 
conciliation  could  be  effected.  The  conferences  were  still  going 
on  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

The  railways'  committee,  Klisha  l.cc,  chairman,  on  Monday 
issued  a  statement  saying : 

If  the  firemen  announce  that  as  a  result  of  their  strike  vote 
their  committee  will  call  out  the  men,  the  railroads  will  of 
course  take  step*  immediately  to  prepare  for  the  operation  of 
trains  under  strike  conditions.  The  companies  feel,  however, 
that  such  a  catastrophe  should,  in  the  public  interest,  be  pre- 
vented at  all  hazards. 

Some  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  firemen  toward  arbi- 
tration established  by  public  authority  as  a  means  of  settling  all 
labor  disputes  is  given  by  President  Carter.  At  one  of  (he 
very  first  meetings  with  the  committee  of  managers,  he  said : 
"When  the  railroads  try  to  put  over  a  compulsory  arbitration 
law.  we  are  going  to  beat  you.  We  will  give  you  that  tip  right 
here  today.    You  can't  get  it  through." 

The  firemen  have  offered  to  arbitrate  the  questions  at  issue 
under  the  Erdman  Act.  The  committee  make  it  clear  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  strike  vote  and  threat  is  to  force  the  rail- 
ways, if  possible,  to  agree  to  arbitration  in  such  form.  The 
Erdman  Act  was  never  devised  lo  settle  such  a  vast  problem 
as  that  presented  in  settling  the  relations  of  52  railroads  with 
their  employees.  That  is  a  prohlem,  the  railways  maintain, 
which  must  be  settled  by  a  commission  of  sufficient  si*c  and 
character  lo  represent  the  public  interest  and  be  free  from  po- 
litical influence  of  every  kind. 

The  railroads  contended  in  the  engineers'  case,  and  they  con- 
tend now,  that  the  appointing  power,  if  this  power  is  to  U- 
taken  over  by  the  federal  government,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  officials  holding  a  "life  tenure,"  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  was  added  to  the 
appointing  board.  The  defects  of  the  Erdman  Act  were  noted 
by  the  arbitrators  themselves  in  the  engineers'  case  and  arc  com- 
mented on  at  length  in  their  report.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  unsatisfactory  and  uniusl  awards,  and  the  law-  has  beat 
severely  criticised,  not  only  by  the  railroads,  but  by  the  em- 
ployees and  their  representatives. 

The  railroad  controversy  with  the  firemen  date  back  to  last  July 
The  firemen  first  asked  for  an  increase  of  S20.SXI.000.  or  about 
77  per  cent.  They  later  modified  their  request  so  as 'to  ask  for 
an  increase  of  about  $15,134,000.  or  56  per  cent.  Then  they  made 
other  changes  in  their  demands,  which,  as  submitted  to  the  men 
on  the  strike  ballot,  call  for  an  increase  in  the  firemen's  payroll 


on  fifty-four  eastern  railroad)  of  $9,600,000,  or  about  35  per 
cent.  Such  an  increase  is  neither  warranted  by  conditions,  nor 
within  the  roads'  ability  to  pay,  having  regard  to  all  of  their 
obligations. 

Proposed  Government  Railroad!  In  Alaaka. 

President  Tafl  has  sent  Congress  a  message  recommending 
the  construction  by  the  government  of  two  independent  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  involving  733  miles  of  line  at  a  cost  of  about 
$35,000,000.  This  recommendation  is  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  special  commission  which  was  sent  to  Alaska  sev- 
eral month*  ago.  Tlic  President  says  that  the  roads  ought  to 
be  operated  by  private  interests  under  lease.  He  proposes 
thai  the  equipment  now  being  used  on  the  Panama  canal  shall 
be  transported  to  Alaska  for  the  building  of  these  railroads. 

The  commission  recommends  a  line  from  Cordova  by  way 
of  Chitina  to  Fairbanks  and  one  from  Seward  around  Cook 
inlet  to  Iditarod.  The  first  would  run  to  the  Bering  coal  fields 
and  the  second  to  the  Matanuska  field.  The  plans  of  the  com- 
mission contemplate  the  use  of  existing  railways. 

The  President  in  his  message  says: 

"lhe  commission  finds  that  railway  connections  with  open 
ports  on  Ihe  Pacific  are  not  only  justified  but  imperative  if  the 
fertile  regions  of  inland  Alaska  and  its  mineral  resources  arc 
lo  be  utili/ed,  The  commission  describes  all  of  the  railway 
routes,  Prom  Chitina  to  hair  banks,  313  miles,  tfcc  estimated 
cost  of  a  road  is  $1 3,971,000.  The  commission  proposes  that 
if  this  railway  is  built  by  other  interests  than  those  controlling 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  and  if  an  equitable  traffic 
arrangement  cannot  be  made  with  that  company,  connection 
should  be  made  with  Valdei  by  the  Thompson  Pass  route,  101 
miles,  estimated  to  cost  $6,101,479." 

The  President  says  that  if  commercial  development  of  the 
two  fields  named  should  disclose  that  the  quality  of  the  coal 
is  the  same  in  both,  the  Bering  river  field  would  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  proximity  to  open  tidewater.  A  branch 
line  from  the  Copper  Kivcr  Kailway  to  the  Bering  river  field, 
a  distance  of  38  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,054,000,  is 
recommended  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  coal  on  Prince  \\  ill- 
iam  Sound  and  into  the  Copper  river  valley  and  the  regiun 
where  there  is  at  present  the  largest  market  for  Alaska  coal. 

Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  Dissolution. 

The  following  is  the  official  announcement  of  the  dissolution 
plan  to  separate  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific: 

"The  boards  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  Southern  Pacific  Company  approved  plans  which  have 
Seen  under  consideration  by  special  committees  for  several 
weeks  and  which  have  been  worked  out  with  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  courts,  as  follows: 

'  The  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Central  Pacific  consisting  of  $67,275,500  par  value  of  com- 
mon and  S17.40CI.0CO  par  value  preferred  for  the  sum  of  $104.1fi9,- 
941— the  cost  at  which  it  stands  upon  the  books  of  the  Sou-hem 
Pacific  Company.  Of  this  amount.  5*4,675.500  was  to  have  heen 
paid  in  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  held  by  Union 
Pacific,  at  par.  but  legal  difficulties  having  been  found  in  the 
wa>  the  plan  has  fecn  changed  so  that  payment  is  to  be  made  as 
follows,  viz  :  $126,650,000  par  value  being  the  entire  amount  of 
stock  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  held  by  Union  Pacific— is  to 
be  offered  to  the  stockholders,  common  and  preferred,  of  the 
Union  Pacific  ai  d  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
other  than  the  Union  Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Lire,  for  sub- 
scription at  98S£  per  cent,  and  accrued  dividend.  This  offer  is  to 
l  e  underwritten  and  subscribers  are  to  receive  the  dividend  pay. 
able  .-4pril  1.  1913  (.details  to  be  given  later).  The  proceeds  of 
$84,675,500  of  this  stock  less  the  underwriting  commission  and 
expenses  is  to  be  paid  over  to  Southern  Pacific  Company,  to- 
gether with  $5,449,000  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  4  per 
cent  gold  bonds  and  $14,065,441  in  cash. 

'  The  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  has  assented  to  the 
essential  features  of  this  plan,  but  it  is  of  course  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  district  court  in  which  the  government  litigation 
is  pending,  and  also  dependent  upon  the  approval  by  the  Califor- 
nia Railroad  Commission  of  agreements  for  certain  trackage  and 
running  rights  in  that  state.  The  plan  and  agreements  will  be 
presented  to  the  court  and  commission  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay." 
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The  H  ail  Sireet  Journal  on  the  morning  after  the 
nient  of  the  dissolution  plan  printed  the  following: 

Syndicate  headed  by  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Co.,  which  will 
write  the  offering  of  the  $1  J6,650,C00  Southern  Pacific  stock  to 
Union  and  Southern  Pacific  stockholders  will  receive  a  com- 
mission of  2  per  cent. 

Southern  Pacific  stockholders  will  be  entitled  to  one  share  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock  for  every  three  shares  now  held,  and 
L  nion  Pacific  stockholders  to  one  share  of  Southern  Pacific  stock 
for  every  four  shares  of  Union  Pacific  now  held,  prcicrrcd  stock 
sharing  equally  with  the  common. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  exchange  $84,000,000  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  stock  as  part  payment  for  Central  Pacific, 
the  bankers  informed  the  attorney-general  that  as  the  remainder 
of  the  Union  Pacifie  s  Southern  Pacific  stock  amounted  to  $46,- 
650,000,  they  could  sec  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  free 
rein  in  deciding  who  should  participate  in  the  syndicate,  as  the 
necessary  money  could  be  raised  without  much  trouble.  When 
it  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  Kentucky  laws  prohibited 
Southern  Pacific  from  accepting  its  own  stock  and  that  it  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  market  the  entire  $126,650,000,  the 
bankers  satisfied  the  attorney-general  thst  they  would  have  to 
have  utier  freedom  in  forming  the  syndicate  to  prevent  a  serious 
.disturbance  of  the  market,  assurance  being  given  that  the  syndi- 
cate would  so  handle  the  stock  as  to  carry  out  the 
Court's  decree  insisting  on  wide  distribution  thereof. 

Decided  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  plan,  as  it  i 
before  the  court,  is  not  the  railroad's  plan,  and.  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  decided  alteration,  but  is  the  plan  which  has  been  formu- 
lated in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  government  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  the  court  will  be  disposed  to  make  any 
important  changes. 

When  asked  whether  there  was  likely  to  be  any  great  change 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  board  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  a 
prominent  director  said:  *'I  do  not  believe  so.  It  is  trf  my  mind 
a  most  creditable  comment  on  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the 
American  business  man  that  Julius  Kruttscbnitt.  now  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  board,  Henry  W.  DcForrcst  and  their 
Confreres  who  were  formerly  associated  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Union  Pacific,  have,  since  the  dissolution,  taken  up  the 
light  for  the  Southern  Pacific  in  earnest  and  contended  every  inch 
of  the  ground  that  has  been  gone  over,  and  have  faithfully  and 
competently  championed  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock- 
holders. The  same  is  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  officials,  who  have 
waged  the  battle  as  though  they  had  never  been  connected  with 
the  Southern  Pacific.  The  separation  of  the  two  properties  is 
complete;  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  any  aspiring  line,  such  as  the  Rock  Island,  to  purchase. 
I  know  we  have  the  government's  approval  for  the  statement  that 
the  dissolution  of  these  two  properties  has  been  real." 

It  is  understood  that  the  agreement  under  which  the  Central 
Pacific  stock  is  deposited  as  security  for  $28,HO0.0OO  Southern 
Pacific  bonds  is  such  that  although  the  ownership  of  the  stock 
miuht  change,  the  bonds  would  not  need  to  be  retired  as  long  as 
the  stock  certificates  were  left  in  possession  of  the  trustee 


The  Grand  Trunk  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  laland. 

Counsel  for  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  indicted  in  N'ew 
York  City  on  charges  of  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  has 
asked  the  court  to  order  testimony  taken  in  London  to  show 
the  character  of  the  acts  of  the  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  unlawful  doings  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island.  An  intcrurban  company,  proposing  to 
build  an  electric  road  from  Boston  to  Providence,  has  asked 
for  a  charter  allowing  it  to  use  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Grand  Trunk's  unfinished  line,  the  Southern  New  England; 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  people  say  that  they  have  told  the  elec- 
tric company  that  its  application  would  be  favorably  consid- 
ered. Among  the  promoters  of  the  electric  line  arc  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Company,  Stone  &  Webster  and  James  F.  Shaw. 
The  Grand  Trunk  says,  further,  in  a  published  statement: 

"1.  That  the  suspension  of  work  on  the  Palmer-Providence 
line  was  ordered  from  London  in  November  as  a  result  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  directors,  because  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  money  in  London. 

"2.  That  the  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to 
get  money  was  due  to  the  financial  stringency  and  state  of 
semi-panic  resulting  from  the  Balkan  war. 


"I.  That  there  was  no  cause  for  the  suspension  of  the  Palmer- 
Providence  project  except  the  conditions  resulting  from  the 
Balkan  War,  and  the  inability  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to  get 
money. 

"4.  That  at  the  same  time  as  the  suspension  of  work  on  the 
Palmer- Providence  extension,  orders  were  received  from  Lon- 
don to  suspend  work  throughout  the  Grand  Trunk  system.  .  .  . 

"6.  That  the  board  of  directors  did  not  intend  to  abandon 
work  on  the  Palmer-Providence  extension,  but  expected  that 
it  would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  financial  conditions  made  it 


'7.  That  the  provisional  New  Hampshire  Corporation,  the 
formation  of  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  to  construct  a  line  from' 
White  River  Junction  to  Boston,  was  never  considered  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  directors,  and  that  if  any  act  was  done  by  the  late 
President  Hayes,  looking  to  the  organization  of  such  a  corpo- 
ration, it  was  done  without  authority  from  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  not  ratified  by  them." 

"The  Providence  extension  is  a  Central  Vermont  matter.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Central 
V  ermont  to  Boston,  nor  has  it  any  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed traffic  or  trackage  agreement  with  the  New  Haven,  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  duplicating  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  Reference  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Provi- 
dence line,  or  to  an  agreement  between  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Grand  Trunk,  are  totb  misleading,  because  there  was  no  aban- 
donment and  there  never  has  been  an  agreement— only  a  pro- 
posed agreement." 

American  Society  of  Engineering  Contractors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineering 
Contractors,  held  in  New  York  on  January  14,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  an  information  bureau  through  which  members 
of  the  society  in  good  standing  can  receive  answers  to  specific 
questions.  The  questions  submitted  will  be  referred  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  specialize  in  the  various  fields,  and 
the  answers  will  be  mailed  to  the  members  and  also  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  society.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  this  society  endeavoring  to  protect 
its  members  against  unjust  contracts  and  specifications. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tkt  foUntting  lilt  girts  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  mil  or  regular 
metliutt,  and  threes  of  meeting. 


American  Association  or  Dwtiuoi  OrricER*. — A.  G. 


American  Association  or  General  Pahenge*  and  Ticket  Acsxt*  — W.  C. 
Hope,  New  York. 

American  Association  or  Futir.iiT  Agents.— R.  O.  Weill,  East  St.  t.ouU, 

111.    Annual  meeting.  June  17-20,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
American   Association  ur_  Railroad  Sl mi ntkn den tr. — E.  II.  Itarman, 

September. 

C.  Doneckef,  29  W,  S9th 


Si.  Loui».  Mo.:  3d  Friday  of  March  anil 

AMERICAN    KLICT.IC^kAlt-WAY    AeroCLATION  — II. 


Sh  v'l"Fi«0R0v^^A«,ne','l!"n• 


American    Klect«ic   Railway    Manv  tact  i' art*' 
16$  Broadway,  Nt«  Vork.     Meeting'  with 
American  Railway  Association.-  W.  F.  Allen,  " 

Neat  meeting,  May  21,  N'ew  Yoik. 
American  Raiiway  Bridge  axd  Bnn.rnxc  Association. ~C  A-  I.ichiy.  C.  ft 

N,  W    Chicago,    Convention,  October  21  23.  1»|JL  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Engineering    Association.— F..    If.    Fritch.   W0  S. 

Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.    Convention.  March  18  20,  1913,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  — J.  W.  Tayl.o,  Old 
Colony  building.  Chicago.  Convention,  June  1113.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
American  Railway  Toot  foremen's  Association— A.  R.  Davis,  (emu!  of 

Georgia,  Macon.  Ga. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Material*.— Prof.  F..  Marhmg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  pa.;  ann.nl,  June.  1913 
American  Society  or  Civil  Engineers, — C.  W.  limit,  220  W,  S.'th  St., 


New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.  enrent  June  and  Aupo-t,  New  York. 
can   Society  or.. Engineer!  no  Contrai  iors  —  J.   ft  Wemlinger 


1! 


Broadway.  New  York:  2d  Tm-ilay  of  each  month.  New  York. 
American  Society  or  Mechanical  Kkuinesrs. — Calvin  W.  Rire.  29  W. 

39th  St..  New  York. 
American  Wood  Presrrvrrs'  Assocution — F.  J-  Angier,  B.  &  O..  Balti- 
more, Md.    Next  convention,  January  20  22,  19U,  New  Orleans.  I -a. 
Association  or  American   Railway  Accovnttnc  OrricERi.— C  G,  Phil- 
Up..  W3  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  II,  Atlantic 

Association 'of 'railway  Claim  Agents. — I.  R.  McSherry,  C.  4  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago.   Neat  rae.ting.  May.  1913,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Association  or  Railway  Electrical  Encinef.ru.— J  or  A.  Andrencetti,  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  Semiannual  meeting.  June.  1913.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J 

Association  or  Raiiwai  TELEGRArn  Siffrin 

West  Adams  St.,  Chicago:  annual.  Mi 
Association  or  Transfortatiox  and  <  ar 

Conaid.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 


FFRINTENPENTR-      P.   W.    Drew.  112 

May  20.  1913,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
ar  Accountino  Officer*.  — «...  P. 
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or  Watee  Like  Accountinc  OrrtcsEE.— W.  R.  Evans,  Cham- 
of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  V .    Annual  meeting,  October  8,  Phil' 
_  phia.  Pa. 

BatocE  and  Buh-dino  Sitt«.y  Mia  i  Association. — H.  A.  Neatly,  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  Clly,  N.  J.     Meeting  with  American 


Sd'el, 


Canadian   Railwat  Clob  — James  Powell,  Grant)  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal, 
Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Socjitt  op  Civil  Encineees. — Clement  If.  McLeod,  41]  Dor- 


cheater  St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Tburaday,  Montreal. 
Cab  Fobesibn's  Association  of  Chicago, — Aaron  Kline.  841   North  50th 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Centbai  Railwat  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York:  2d 
Thurs.  in  Ian.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  F.NOiNglEr  Sociitt  or  St.  Paul.— L.  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  State  Capitol 
building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  Si:  Pan). 
Enciseebb'  Sochi*  or  Pekhstlvan ia. — K.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.:  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Ta. 
Ekcinubs'  Sociitt  or  Wutns  Pennsylvania.— E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 

building.  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FaauuMT  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Vs.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
Ge-«eeal  Si* real ntenoents'  Association  or  Chicago. — E.  S.  Roller,  226 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  id  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
International  Railwat  Concbess.— Executive  Committee,  II,  rue  de  Lou- 
vain.  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention.  1915.  Berlin. 
Inteenational  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C.  G.  Hall,  922  McCormlck 
building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May,  1913.  Chicago. 

INTEENATIONAL     RAILWAY     GgNIKAI.     FoBESfEN's     ASSOCIATION.  WlB.  Hill, 

West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention.  July  22-25, 


Inteenational  Raiieoab  Masteb  Blaceshitrs'  Association. — A.  L  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18.  Richmond.  Va. 
Maintenance  or  Way  Mastee  Paintees'  Association  or  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson,  ' 


.— W.  G.  Wilson.  Lehigh  Valley.  Easton,  Pa. 
Association.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
ition.  May  26  29.  1913.  Chicago. 


26  29.  1913.  Chicago. 
—J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building. 


New  York.  Convention, 
a  Cab  Builoees'  Associate  

Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
a  Cab  and  Locomotive  Pointeeb'  Assoc  or  U.  S.  and  Canada.— 
A.  P.  Dane,  B.  ft  M.,  Reading,  Mass.    Annual  mc< 
9  12,  Ottawa.  Can. 
.  Railway  " 


bom  St.. 
England  » 
ton.  Mass. 


New 


New  Vobe  Railboad  Cute.— II.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  Jd 
Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  Yotk. 
lis*  Railboad  Club.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Dululb,  Minn.; 

L.-M.  W.  Rotchford.  Union  Sta- 


4ih  Satuc 

t  AssociA' 


_  ition  n»  Railboad  Orrici 
tion.  Peoria,  III.;  2d  Tuesday. 
iOad  Ctua  or  Kansas  City.— C.  Msnlove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Kan 
City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Business  Association.— Frank  W.  Noxon.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
TotV.    Armwil  shoner,  second  week  in  Decrmbei.  1913.  New  Yo 


rone,    rmmi-ii  tamer,  second  week  in  Decrmbei.  1913.  New  York. 
Railway  Club  or  PmsntaoTi. — J.  B.  Anderson.  Pemin.  R.  R..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.:  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  ar.d  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Elects kal  SurriY  Manvfactibebs    Assoc.— J.  Scribner,  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Eire.  Ertgrs. 
Railway  Gabdening  Association.— J.  S.  Butterfield,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

Next  meeting,  August  1215,  Nashville.  Term. 
Railway  DrvEioraitwr  Association.— W.  Nicholson, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


way  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  B 
.  June  10-11.  New  York; 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


Match  17,  Chicago;  Jo 


Railway  S tube keb tees'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C,  Colltnwood. 

Ohio.  Annual  convention.  May  19-21,  Chicago. 
Railway  SurrLV  Man u factl*bebb'  Assoc. — J.  D»Cony 


way.  2135  Oliver  bldg.. 
and  M.  <-.  B.  Assocs. 
Railway  To,  and  Tel.  Attliance  Assoc. — W.  E.  Harkness.  284  Pearl  St., 


Pillsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M. 


New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Railboad  Club— F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond.  Va.;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Rcadmastibs   and  Maixtesanh  or  Way  Associstion.— L.  C  Ryan,  C.  & 

N.  W..  Sterling,  III.    Convention,  September  8  12.  1913,  Chicago. 
St.  I.ni-is  Railway  Clib.— 11.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station.  St.  Louis, 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.  St.  Louis. 
Signal  ArrLiANci  Association. — F.  W.  Edmonds.  3868  Park  Ave..  New 
York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  Orricxxs. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station, 
Chicago. 

Southebn  Association  or  Cab  Sbbvicb  Orricras. — E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 
W.  P.  Ry..  Montgomery,  Ala.     Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southibn  ft  SorTirwrsTf bn  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta.  Gs.;  3d  Triors.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov..  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tbsnsfoetation  Cttr». — J.  G.  Macorr.ber.  Vtoolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  Ut  Saturday.  Toledo. 

Teace  SurrLY  Association. — W.  C.  Kidrl,  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillhurn, 
N.  Y.     Melting  with  Rondiuasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 

TEArric'  ClVt  or  CHiCACo.^.uy  S.  McCabe.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
meeitrgs  monrhlv,  Chicago. 

TBArrie  CLV8  or  New  Yobe. — C.  A.  S»or-e.  290  Broadway.  New  York: 
last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Jure,  July  antl  August,  New  York. 

TaAFrtc  Club  or  Pitts»ub-jh. — D.  I..  Wells,  Erie.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  meet- 
ings monthly.  I'ttl^LniTgh, 

TaAFrtc  Ct  Dl  or  ST.  Loi'IS. — A.  F.  Ver*en.  Mercantile  Library  building. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
fVtobcr  to  Mnv 

Tbain  MESrATrntss'  A«x  ciation  or  AxrairA.— J.  I".  Mackie.  704:  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meetir.g.  Tune  17.  It*  Attgeles.  Cam, 
TEANsroBTATloN  Ct  us  op   Uri  TAio  — J."  M.   Sclli,  Buffalo;   first  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
TCANSroBTATiog  CltiE  or  DgTttoiT. — W.  R.  Hurley.  L  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly.  t 
Teavklino  F.nginebbs'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.. 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  August.  1913.  Chicagn. 
Utah  Societt  or  Enginbebs. — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  t'tah.  Salt 

I.ake  City.  Utah:  3d  Frldar  cf  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
Westtb n  Canada  Ra:iway  Ctni.-W,  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win 

niprg.  Man.;  2d  Mondav.  e.reot  June,  Tulv  and  August.  Winnip 
Westpbn  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  (V 

Tues  " 
Westebn  5 

Chicago; 


fTolony  building,  (  hicago  f§i 
esday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aujni.t. 

Society  or  Engineers.— J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  block, 
kago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 


©rafftr  Net**. 


The  lower  house  of  the  Oregon  legislature  has  passed  a  bill, 
recommended  by  the  state  railroad  commission,  which  gives  the 
commission  power  to  suspend  an  increased  rate,  pending  an 
investigation. 

Emory  R.  Johnson,  professor  of  transportation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  special  commissioner  on  Panama 
traffic  and  tolls,  appointed  by  President  Taft,  gave  an  address 
before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  on  February  5,  on  the  subject 
of  Panama  canal  tolls.  He  advocated  a  repeal  of  the  clause  in 
the  act  fixing  the  Panama  canal  rates  which  provides  for  the 
exemption  of  tolls  for  coastwise  shipping.  Professor  Johnson's 
views  were  commented  on  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of 
November  22,  1912,  page  1005,  and  December  6,  1912,  page  1073. 

Rates  on  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  which  have 
been  very  high  for  several  months,  have  now  dropped  to  a 
point  where  considerable  shipments  arc  being  made,  41  cents- 
per  100  lbs.  having  been  quoted  last  week.  Rates  have  been 
as  high  as  68  cents  a  part  of  the  time.  At  this  rate,  and  at  50 
cents,  which  prevailed  for  a  time,  a  good  deal  of  cotton  from 
Arkansas  and  other  states  north  of  Louisiana  was  driven  away 
and  was  exported  through  Boston,  Newport  News  and  Bruns- 
wick. At  one  time  cotton  was  sent  from  Arkansas  to  Liverpoiil 
through  Boston  at  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  cheaper  than  through 
New  Orleans. 

The  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  held  hearings  last  week  on  the  bill,  proposed 
by  the  Stanley  investigating  committee,  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act,  second  paragraph,  by  adding  to  the  last 
line  a  provision  to -the  effect  that  carriers  shall  not  be  required 
to  give  the  use  of  terminal  facilities  to  a  rival  carrier  except  for 
switching  purposes.  The  effect  of  the  four  italicised  words  would 
be  to  leave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  free  to  require 
a  railroad  to  do  switching  for  competing  roads  and  to  regulate 
the  rates  for  such  service.  Attorneys  for  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
I.ouisviIlc  &  Nashville  and  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  4  St.  Paul 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Sewall,  representing  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  showed  how  hay  and  vegetables,  on  certain  tracks 
in  Chicago,  were  more  valuable  than  on  certain  other  tracks ;  and 
how  it  would  be  unjust  for  a  road  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  farm 
out  its  advantages  to  any  other  road  that  might  apply. 

  • 

A  Thirty  Year*'  Custom  to  Be  Abandoned. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  given  notice 
that  after  the  end  of  this  month  they  will  cease  to  deliver  freight 
by  wagon  to  store  doors  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  free  deliv- 
ery of  freight  has  been  in  vogue  at  Washington  since  about  1883. 
I  he  Pennsylvania  has  issued  a  circular  explaining  its  action, 
which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  making  of  free  store-door  deliveries  of  certain  classes  of 
shipments  originated  in  18*3  out  of  the  desire  to  relieve  serious 
congestion  in  the  Washington  freight  terminal.  This  unusual 
practice  was  confined  to  certain  classes  of  shipments  originating 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  north  of 
Wilmington.  At  that  time  most  manufactured  articles  came 
from  the  North  Atlantic  States.  .  .  ,  Washington  now  enjoys 
a  privilege  which  is  accorded  to  hardly  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States  As  the  plan  never  extended  to  shipments  from 
the  west  and  south,  the  withdrawal  will  not  affect  traffic  from 
those  territories.  The  plan  of  free  delivery  was  originally  adopt- 
ed as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  per- 
manent, and  no  increase  in  freight  rates  was  made ;' since  that 
time  there  has  been  an  actual  reduction  of  freight  rates  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  territory  affected.  For  example,  the  rates  on 
traffic  to  which  free  delivery  was  extended,  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  in  cents  per  100  lbs ,  have  la-en  as  follows  > 

1st  Class.    3d  Class.    3d  Class.    4th  Class. 

IS83    55  45  JO  25 

Iffi    17  31  26  20 

The  plan  of  free  delivery  was  expensive  for  the  company, 
which,  made  an  arrangement  with  a  local  express  agency  to  make 
deliveries  on  its  behalf.  Owing  to  increased  cost  of  operation, 
the  express  company  has  increased  its  charges  to  the  railroad 
company  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  original  boundaries  of  free  delivery  were  coterminou* 
with  the  old  city  of  Washington.     The  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  has  in  two  recent  decisions,  however,  extended  the 
area  of  free  delivery  on  the  ground  that  the  limitation  of  ter- 
ritory was  an  unjust  discrimination  against  consignees  outside. 

The  original  temporary  and  anomalous  condition,  which  had 
continued  for  no  logical  reasons,  should,  as  a  matter  of  propriety 
to  all  parties  concerned,  now  be  discontinued.  The  railroad  has 
been  making  great  improvements  in  the  freight  facilities  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  since  1902  has  expended  about  $4,500,000 
in  improving  freight  facilities  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Inter- 
est at  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment  of  $4,500,000  amounts  to 
$225,000  per  annum. 

As  no  increase  of  rates  was  made  when  free  delivery  was  in- 
stituted; as  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  rates  concerned 
since  the  practice  has  been  in  vogue;  and  as  the  expensive  im- 
provements referred  to  have  added  extensively  to  the  facilities, 
there  should  not  now  be  any  further  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

It  is  the  purpose  further  to  add  to  freight  facilities  in  Wash- 
ington, probably  including  another  new  freight  station. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage*. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  be-' 
tween  railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  pre- 
senting statistical  bulletin  No.  137,  giving  a  summary  of  car 
surpluses  and  shortages  by  groups  from  October  25,  1911,  to 
February  1.  1913,  says:  The  total  surplus  on  February  1,  1913, 
was  62.045  cars;  on  January  15,  1913,  53,230  cars;  on  January 
31,  1912,  55,592  cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period; 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  suplus  of  8,815  cars,  of  which 
3,221  is  in  box,  625  in  flat,  4,746  in  coal  and  223  in  miscel- 
laneous cars.  The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is  general, 
except  in  groups  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Florida),  6  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota),  7  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas),  8  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas),  and  11  (Canadian  Lines).  The  increase  in  flat 
car  surplus  appears  in  groups  1  (New  England  Lines),  2 
(New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern 


Date. 


Group  M.— February  I,  1913... 

I.  1913... 


1  — 

4.  — 

5.  — 
6  — 
7.— 
«.— 
9— ✓ 

to.— 
II.— 


1,  1913. 

I.  1913. 

I.  1913. 

1,  1911.. 

I,  1913.. 

I.  1913.. 

1,  1913,. 

1.  1913.. 

1.  1913.. 


No.  of 
roads. 

7 
32 
31 
II 
->7 
II 

S 
19 
IS 
21 

7 


Total,  February  L  1913   -'08 


Box. 
304 
1.107 
2,7t8 
8.228 
43 
5% 
0 

1,110 
3.224 
4,888 
782 

23,01  Hi 


Ca|  Sl'kPLUSU  AKD  Sho*t«g». 
— — — Surpluses 
Coal, 
gondola 
Flat,  and  hopper. 
809 
61 
479 
98 
25 
397 
165 
548 
164 
1,850 
556 


49 

1.676 
6.049 
1.103 

6S6 
2,535 

135 
1.566 

353 
2.745 


I  Ithri 

kinds. 

1*2 

26* 
1.392 
1,021 

435 
2,524 

463 
1.577 

615 
7,770 

725 


Total. 
1.334 
3.116 
10.638 
10,494 
i.i-i 
6.052 
761 

4  Kljl 

4,176 
17,253 
2.073 


Uox. 
175 
3 

1.116 
1.049 
2,928 
5,472 
694 
851 
0 
571 
1,622 


Flat. 
19 
'J 
4 
553 
510 
666 
0 
0 
16 
42 
58 


Shortages — 
Coal, 
gondola 
and  hopper. 
233 
1.406 
*  211 
2,180 
141 
266 
IS 
0 
6 
40 
0 


Other 
-kinds. 
57 
0 
191 
250 
111 
168 
0 
72 
38 
512 
81 


Total. 

484 
1,409 
1,724 
4.212 
3.714 
6.572 
729 
922 
60 
1.167 
3.771 


5,156 


lr..K  '7 


16,992  62,045 


<r,v," 


1,868 


4,720 


1.504  24.785 


'Group  I  it  composed  of  New  England  lines:  Group  2— New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  line*;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Penntylvania  lines:  Group  4-Weii  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5— Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6— Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  ard  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana.  Wyoming.  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  lines;  Group  8 — Kansas.  Colorado,  Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines:  Croup  9— Texas  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  line*: 
Group  10 — Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona  lines;  Group  II — Canadian  lines. 


Surp  Uts 


Atrptiu 


Shortage  1912 


Surplus 


Bo*  Cars 


All  Cars 


■oaxjo    ."t«  (W_ 


Shortage 


1913 


Surplus 


mooo 


mute     toocoo    30B.oee  *oe.ooo 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1913. 


Pennsylvania),  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western 
Pennsylvania),  5,  8  (as  above),  and  10  (Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona).  The  increase  in 
coal  car  surplus  is  shown  in  groups  2.  3  (as  above),  4  (the 
Virginias  and  Carol inas ,  5,  6,  7  and  10  (as  above).  The 
increase  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus  is  general,  except  in 
groups  4,  5,  8  and  10  (as  above).  « 

The  total  shortage  on  February  1,  1913,  was  24,785  cars; 
on  January  15,  1913.  24,791  cars;  on  January  31.  1912,  23,011 
cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  shortage  of  6  cars,  an  increase  of  1.211  coal 
cars  and  a  decrease  of  876  box,  225  flat  and  116  miscellaneous 
cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car  shortage  is  shown  in  groups 
1,  2,  3,  5  (as  above),  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico), 
10  and  11  (as  above).   The  decrease  in  flat  car  shortage  prc- 
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leral  except 


»se  of  2,969 
increase  in 


vails  in  groups  1,  3,  5  and  8  (as  above).  The  decrease  in 
miscellaneous  car  shortage  is  in  groups  1,  3,  6,  7  and  11  (as 
above).  The  increase  in  coal  car  shortage  is  gc 
in  groups  3,  5,  6  and  9  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  dale  of  1912;  there  i 
in  the  total  surplus  of  6,453  cars,  made  up  as  ft 
crease  of  10.219  box,  and  2,855  coal,  and  a  deer 
flat  and  3,652  miscellaneous  cars.  There  is  an 
the  total  shortage  oi  1,774  cars,  of  which  there  is  an  increase 
of  1,651  box,  1,330  flat,  and  a  decrease  of  818  coal  and  389 
miscellaneous  cars. 

Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  Car  Location, 
bulletin  No.  2,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives  a 
summary  of  (he  location  of  ireiRht  car  equipment  by  groups  on 
December  31,  together  with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the 
same  date. 


in  his  address,  renewed  the  development  of  new  standards  of 
business  ethics  which  has  taken  place  in  the  business  world 
generally,  and  which  he  said  has  largely  been  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  regulation  of  the  railways,  and  declared 
that  railway  regulation  has  now  reached  such  a  point  that 
railway  men  may  well  be  the  freest  from  any  special  solicitude 


as  to  what  changes 


be  wrought  by 


change  of  party 


domination  at  Washington,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  now 
"as  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  people  as  the  ingenuity  of 
mortal  mind  could  devise."  The  fact  that  a  democratic  presi- 
dent will  succeed  a  republican  will  not  mean  that  there  will 
be  any  change  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  executive  de- 
partment concerning  railroads.    He  said : 

"To  my  mind,  this  situation  in  some  respects,  has  its  com- 
pensations. The  people,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  hav- 
ing recorded  their  will,  and  having  overborne  all  opposition  in 
subjecting  the  railroads  to  rigorous  inspection  oi  even  minute  de- 
tails of  operation,  have  no  longer  any  misgiving*  about  their 


N.Y..NJ., 
Del..  M<1.. 

New  Eattern 

England.  l'o. 

Total  Cats  Owned                                85,344  673,566 

Hume  Car*  on  llonit  Ro*,|,                  38,099  326.342 

Home  Cut*  uti  Fom»n  R.\.».l-               47,445  347.324 

l  urciKi.  Can  on  Home  K  I,               65.484  Ji2.2«« 

Total  Car*  on  Line                          10J,SW  658.531 

Fkco.h  or  1-Mirirccjr                                  J8.0W  M5.035 

Surplun                                                         1,292  6,996 

Sriorum;                                                       64  2  2.024 

Shop  Cat*— 

llotnr  Car*  in  Horn*  Shop<                   4.995  28,243 

ForciKu  Cam  in   Horn*  Shot,*....        2.0,"2  9,017 

Total  Car,  in  Shop               ...       7.067  37.760 

IVr  CtTt.  to  Total  C..r4  0»,:e  l 

Home  Car.  on  Hunt  R«w.t»                  44.54  48  44 

Total  Can  On   l.inr                              118.56  97.77 

Home  Cars  in  llo,nc  Shop                     5.S4  4  27 

I'or.ign  Car.  in  Home  Sli..|.<                  1.87  1.J4 

Total  Cars  in  Shop*                           ?.«  5.61 


Cm  Location  on  Drctuan  21. 

Iowa, 
III., 
Wis.. 
Minn. 
406.269 


Ofaio.Ind.,  W, 
Mich.,     W.  Va„ 
Weittra  No.  &  So 
Fa.  Carolina 
270.709 


79,814 
190.895 
196.839 

276,653 
5,944 
2.272 
7,876 

10.378 
8,459 


199,766 

90,839 

181.585 
•18,181 
J. Ml 
2.2«3 

8,900 

2.121 


Kr.,  Tenn., 
Miu.. 
Ala., 
Ga..  Fl». 
165.615 
67.109 
98.706 
88.914 


227,502 
17J.767 
193.930 


Mont,,  Kana,, 
Wyo.,  Colo.. 
Ntb.,  Okla.. 

Dakota*.  Mo.,  Ark. 
S95  149,447 


156.023  421,432 

•V.7V2  15.U3 

2.815  S,,"'M 
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Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  oi  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  Xo.  138.  covering  car  balances  and  per- 
formances for  October,  1912.  says: 

The  miles  per  car  per  day.  for  October  was  26.0.  an  increase 
of  1.6  over  September,  1912,  and  the  highest  figure  of  which  we 
have  record.   This  figure  for  October,  1911,  was  25.0. 

Ton  miles  per  car  per  day  was  433  in  October,  1912.  compared 
with  396  in  September,  1912;  this  is  also  the  highest  figure  in  our 
record,  this  is  an  increase  of  -13.35  per  cent,  over  the  figure  for 
October,  1911.  which  was  382. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  was  50  per  cent.,  compared 
with  53  per  cent,  in  September.  This  figure  for  October,  1911, 
was  58  per  cent. 

There  is  an  increase  of  0.1  per  cent,  in  the  percentage  of 
loaded  car  mileage  compared  with  September,  1912.  The  per  cent, 
of  loaded  car  mileage  in  October,  1911,  was  /2.6  per  cent. 

The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  were  $3.03  compared 
with  $273  in  September.  There  is  an  increase  of  11.40  per  cent, 
over  the  earnings  for  October,  1911,  which  were  S2.72. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  gives  car  balance  and  per- 
formance in  the  month  covered  by  the  report,  and  ihe  diagram 
on  the  same  page  shows  car  earnings  and  car  mileage  and  dif- 
ferent car  performance  figures  monthly  from  July,  190". 


Annual  Dinner  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh  was 
held  on  January  .10,  at  the  Hotel  Schcnlcy,  Pittsburgh.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  dinner  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
railway  officials  of  high  rank  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  attendance  was  over  600.  of  whom  about  200  came 
in  three  <pect.il  trains  composed  entirely  of  private  cars  from 
N'ew  York.  C  hicago  and  St.  Louis.  President  J.  T.  Johnson 
of  the  club  presided,  and  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the 
Railway  Business  Association,  acted  as  toastmaster.    Mr.  Post. 


power  to  compel  the  railroads  to  do  whatever  they  want  them  to 
do.  Therefore,  the  incoming  administration  cannoi  be  imbued 
with  the  sentiment  that  in  the  railroad  field  there  is  an  Augean 
stable  to  be  cleansed  The  railroad  question  is  now  narrowed 
down  to  that  of  revenue  sufficient  for  efficient  service  and  the 
conservation  of  railway  credit.  This  is  susceptible  of  study  in 
the  light  of  facts  and  figures.  In  approaching  its  consideration 
the  issue  is  not  befogged  by  any  suspicion  of  guilt  as  to  the 
honesty  of  the  figures,  for  the  government  controls  the  figures. 

"It  is  my  conviction  that  from  now  on  there  will  be  less  and 
less  of  open  hostility  to  railroads,  and  a  closer  analysis  of  their 
needs  and  of  their  efficiency.  Upon  those  points  there  will  be. 
oi  course,  divergent  views,  attended  by  acrimonious  discussion 
a*  to  the  personal  or  territorial  interests  of  the  disputants' 
clash.  But  the  underlying  conditions  arc  now  healthful,  be- 
cause they  are  constantly  under  supervisory  observation. 

"There  is  well  grounded  solicitude  on  the  part  oi  the  rail- 
ways at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  not  a  solicitude  born  of  any 
fear  of  cavligation  for  evils  that  may  be  uncovered.  It  is  a 
solicitude  that  there  may  not  be  due  heed  taken  to  their  finan- 
cial necessities.  That  is  naturally  a  matter  for  grave  concern, 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  sooner  or  later  must  have  the  pains- 
taking attention  of  the  American  people.  They  will  awaken 
some  day  to  a  full  realization  of  how  deeply  it  is  their  con- 
cern. Their  awakening  will  be  mightily  helped  by  such  warn- 
ings as  one  that  was  a  short  time  ago  sounded  by  Charles  A. 
Protity.  long  an  honored  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  recently  its  chairman.  lie  said:  'The  United 
Slates  is  trying  an  experiment  which  never  has  been  successfully 
worked  out  yet  in  lite  history  of  the  world.  It  is  trying  to  build, 
develop  and  operate  its  railroads  by  private  capital  under  rates 
and  regulations  fixed,  not  by  the  owners  of  that  capital,  but  by  the 
public-  We  can  make  rates  reasonable,  we  can  remove  discrim- 
inations, we  can  put  in  schedules  for  the  running  of  trains;  all 
that  is  easy,  The  question  is  here:  Can  we  obtain  under  this 
system  the  new  money  which  is  necessary  to  develop  our  own 
railroad  systems  and  to  build  new  railroad  systems?" 

"So.  it  is  apparent  that  the  qurstion  now  is  not  what  the  people 
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shall  do  to  the  railroads.  They  have  done  it  The  burning  ques- 
tion is:  What  shal!  the  railroads  be  permitted  to  do  (or  Iht 
people  T 

Tending  the  consideration  of  this  all-important  question,  the 
railways  may  accelerate  public  action  by  a  consistent,  persistent 
course  of  50  ministering  to  the  people's  desires  and  necessities, 
with  the  facilities  they  have,  as  to  win  their  appreciative  regard." 

I  he  other  speakers  were  Emory  R.  Johnson,  professor  of 
transportation  and  commerce  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  special  commissioner  on  Panama  traffic  and  tolls,  and  Arthur 
Brisbane,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  reviewed  the  controversy  regarding  the  policy  of 
exempting  the  coastwise  carriers  from  payment  of  canal  lolls, 
making  use  of  much  of  the  data  regarding  the  traffic  to  be  handled 
through  the  canal  which  was  included  in  his  report  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  which  has  been  abstracted  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Railway  Age  (Sacelte.  Professor  Johnson  declared  that  as  bc- 
iween  arbitration  of  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  the  owners 
■of  the  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls  and  the  repeal  of  the  toll  amendment  clause  of  the  canal 
.act.  the  latter  course  seems  the  simpler  and  wiser  one  to  pursue. 
"If  we  arbitrate  and  lose,"  he  said,  "we  must  return  all  the  tolls 
that  have  been  collected,  and  henceforth  cither  charge  no  tolls,  or 
collect  the  same  tolls  on  all  vessels  using  the  canal.  If  we  arbi- 
trate and  win  we  will  but  have  established  our  right  to  pursue 
a  policy  which  is  at  least  of  doubtful  wisdom.  Whatever  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  may  ultimately  be  held  to  mean,  the  policy 
of  exempting  the  owners  of  the  coastwise  ships  from  canal  tolls 
should  be  decided  upon  its  merits.  The  American  people  will 
insist  that  our  treaty  obligations,  whatever  they  may  be,  shall 
be  fulfilled." 

Professor  Johnson  submitted  figures  showing  that  approxi- 
mately $19,250,000  will  Ik:  required  annually  to  make  the  canal 
commercially  self-sustaining,  and  that  unless  tolls  arc  assessed 
aKainst  the  coastwise  shipping  the  revenue  from  the  pperation  of 
the  canal  will  fall  far  short  of  this  amount.  The  government  can 
be  justified  in  relieving  the  coastwise  shippers  from  the  payment 
of  tolls,  and  thus  in  reducing  the  canal  revenue  by  $18,000,000  or 
ScO.OOO.COO  during  the  first  decade  only  upon  the  condition  that 
the  general  public,  rather  than  the  owners  of  the  coastwise  ves- 
sels, will  profit  from.lhis  loss  of  revenue  to  the  government,  and 
because  the  rates  of  the  coastwise  steamship  companies  will  be 
regulated  by  conference  in  accordance  with  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  service,  the  rates 
pai<l  by  shippers  will  be  the  same  whether  tolls  be  paid  or  not. 

The  effect  which  canal  tolls  upon  coastwise  shipping  will  have 
upon  rail  and  water  rates,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  charges  of 
coastwise  carriers  and  the  railroads  engaged  in  handling  traffic 
between  tile  two  seaboards  of  the  United  States  was  summarized 
by  the  speaker  as  follows: 

•  The  rates  on  traffic  handled  by  regular  steamship  lines  between 
the  two  seaboards  will  be  but  slightly  affected  by  canal  tolls. 
Only  such  producers  and  traders  as  use  vessels  which  they  own 
or  charter  for  the  shipment  of  full  cargoes  will  profit  by  the  ex- 
emption of  the  coastwise  shipping  from  tolls.  Probably  99  out  of 
every  100  shippers  will  pay  the  same  rates  whether  there  be  tolls 
or  not  Most  of  the  intercoastal  traffic  will  consist  of  general 
commodities  and  package  freight  handled  by  the  established 
steamship  lines.  Dulk  cargoes  of  lumber,  coal,  ore  and  heavy 
steel  products  will  comprise  a  relatively  small  share  of  the  total 
traffic.  The  rates  charged  by  the  several  steamship  lines  will 
tic  the  same.  The  charges  will  be  regulated  by  agreements  among 
the  competing  companies  and  will  be  fixed  primarily  with  refer- 
ence to  what  the  traffic  will  bear  and  only  secondarily,  if  at  all, 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  carriers.  The 
several  steamship  lines  will  maintain  relatively  stable  schedules 
of  charges  which  will  ordinarily  be  adjusted  with  reference  to 
the  even  more  stable  M-hcdnlc  of  commodity  and  class  rates  main- 
tained by  the  transcontinental  railroads  and  their  eastern  rail 
connections.  If  the  regular  steamship  lines  arc  required  to  pay 
Panama  tolls,  their  payments  to  the  Kovcrnment  will  be  a  part  of 
their  operating  expenses  which  will  thus  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  tolls  If  the  steamship  companies  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tolls  they  will  thereby  receive  a  subsidy 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tolls  not  collected  by  the  irovcrnment, 
"In  advocating  the  f  obey  of  adhering  to  business  principles  in 
the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  not  recommended 
that  the  rate  <  f  tolls  should  be  high.    Indeed,  the  schedule  of 


charges  fixed  by  the  President  establishes  relatively  low  rates — 
rates  that  will  not  unduly  restrict  the  use  of  the  canal.  The 
owners  of  the  vessels  that  serve  the  coastwise  trade  will  derive 
gi  cater  benefit  from  the  canal  than  will  the  owners  of  any  other 
vessels.  Rates  double  those  established  by  the  President  might 
be  imposed  without  preventing  the  canal  from  being  used  by  the 
coastwise  carriers.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  just  that 
those  who  derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  canal 
should- pay  reasonable  tolls." 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  25  until 
July  26,  certain  schedules  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  which  advance  class  rates  from  points  in 
Pennsylvania  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other  destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  February  1  until 
August  I  certain  schedules  in  Leland's  tariff,  which  advance 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  from  sta- 
tions in  Louisiana  to  stations  in  Texas  and  between  other  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  29  until  May 
29,  an  item  in  a  supplement  to  W.  P.  Emerson's  tariff,  which 
advances  rates  for  the  transportation  of  edible  nuts  from  New 
Orleans  and  Port  Chalmcttc.  La.,  to  St  Louis.  Mo.,  and  other 
points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  29  until 
July  29  certain  schedules  in  a  supplement  to  W.  H.  Hosmer's 
tariff,  which  advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  cartridge 
shells  from  Chicago,  St  Louis.  Mo.,  and  other  points  to  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  other  destinations. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  February  8  until 
August  8,  certain  schedules  in  supplements  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  advance  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  grain  between  points  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  and  points  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  January  28  un- 
til July  28.  and  May  28,  the  schedules  in  certain  tariffs,  which 
eliminate  rcconsignment  and  storage  privileges  at  Minnesota 
Transfer,  Minn.,  on  lumber  and  shingles  shipped  from  points 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  eastern  destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  6  until  March  31 
a  tariff  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi,  which  advances 
hy  amounts  averaging  about  2  cents  per  100  lbs.  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  gum  and  Cottonwood  lumber,  staves  and  head- 
ing from  points  in  Mississippi  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  other  points 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  February  1  until 
August  1  a  supplement  to  F.  A.  Leland's  tariff  and  a  supplement 
to  W.  A.  Potcet's  tariff,  which  advance  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  certain  commodities  between  certain  stations  located  in 
Texas  common  point  territory  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other 
points. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  February  8  until 
August  8.  certain  schedules  in  supplements  to  the  tariffs  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  which  advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  starch  from 
Cedar  Rapids.  Ia..  and  other  points  to  Missouri  river  points  on 
traffic  destined  beyond. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  30  until  April  30 
certain  items  in  certain  tariffs,  which  cancel  existing  joint  through 
rales  and  routes  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  and  shingles 
from  Kdmonds,  Everett,  Anaconcs,  Olympia  and  Dunont,  Wash, 
to  eastern  points  in  connection  with  certain  lines,  leaving  the 
combination  of  local  rates  to  apply  in  case  shipments  arc  made 
over  those  lines. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  2  until  June  2 
certain  schedules  in  supplements  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago.  St. 
Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  which  advance  from  9Vj  cents  to  10 
rents  per  100  lbs  rates  for  the  transportation  of  brick  from  St. 
Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.,  to  Union 
(  enter.  Baraboo,  Madison  and  Beloit,  Wis,,  and  Belvidere,  Dc 
Kalb,  Dixon  and  Fulton  Junction.  III. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  1  until  June  1 
a  note  in  a  supplement  to  Hosmer's  tariff,  which  cancels  -joint 
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rates  on  salt  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  points  on  the  Wabash 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  As  to  most  points  this  woulU  re- 
sult in  an  advance  of  i'/t  cents  per  100  lbs  For  example,  the 
present  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  Omaha  via  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  the  Wabash  is  14  cents  per  100  lbs.,  the  proposed 
rate  being  the  combination  on  Chicago  of  1754  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  31  certain  tariffs, 
which  establish  new  storage  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  dangerous  articles  other  than  explosives,  including  such 
commodities  as  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  Under 
the  suspended  tariffs  the  commodities  mentioned,  if  not 
removed  from  railroad  premises  within  24  hours  after  date  of 
arrival,  would  be  subject  to  a  storage  charge  of  10  cents  per  100 
lbs.  for  the  second  24  hours  after  arrival  and  to  a  storage  charge 
of  20  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  each  24-hour  period  thereafter  until 
removed  from  railroad  premises. 

Complaint  Dismissed. 

Standard  Vitrified  Brick  Company  tt  al.  r,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  12!*  cents  per  100  lbs. 
on  brick  from  the  Kansas  gas  belt  to  various  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  stations  in  Missouri  and  Iowa  for  an  average 
haul  of  400  miles  was  not  unreasonable.   (25  I.  C.C.,  669.) 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Sduthem  Railuray. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  lawful  rates  according  to  pub- 
lished tariffs  had  been  charged  on  shipments  of  cottonseed  from 
Charlotte  and  Pincvillc,  N.  C.  to  Kock  Hill,  S.  C.  The  rates 
were  attacked  as  unreasonable  but  the  evidence  was  not  con- 
clusive.   (26  I.  C.  C,  67.) 

Miller  Manufacturing  Company  v.  H'abash  Railroad,  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  shipped  a  portable  cooling  room  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kcewatin,  Minn.,  and  contends  that  the  defendant 
did  not  charge  the  proper  rate  according  to  its  tariff.  The  testi- 
mony was  confined  to  the  matter  of  classification  and  the  com- 
mission found  that  the  charges  were  properly  assessed  according 
to  the  tariff.    (26  I.  C.  C,  71.) 

Casey-Hedges  Manufacturing  Company  et  al.  v.  Central  of 
Georgia.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  switching  charges  of  the  connecting  lines 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  through  shipments  of  coke  from  Dur- 
ham, Ga.,  when  $1  per  car  switching  charges  was  absorbed  by  it 
on  shipments  of  coal,  resulted  in  a  discrimination  against  coke  in 
favor  of  coal.  The  commission  found  that  the  competition  be- 
tween these  two  commodities  was  negligible  and  that  the  present 
rate  on  coke  between  the  two  points  in  question,  including  the 
switching  charge,  was  reasonable.    (26  I.  C.  C  63.) 


Reparation  Awarded. 

John  W.  Keogh  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rates  charged  by  defendants 
for  transportation  of  excelsior  bolts  in  carloads  from  certain  Wis- 
consin points  to  St,  Paul.  Minn.,  were  unreasonable  and  pre- 
scribed lower  rates  for  the  future.    (26  I.  C.  C,  73.) 

f.udotvtci-Celadon  Company  r.  Pennsylvania  Company,  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  commission  found  that  the  'charges  collected  by  defend- 
ants for  transportation  of  three  carloads  of  unglazed  tile  slabs 
or  brick  tile,  from  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  to  Springfield,  Mo., 
were  in  excess  of  the  published  rate.    (26  I.  C.  C,  82.) 

Rate*  on  Fence  Poata  Not  Advanced. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  fence  posts  from  stations  in  Arkan- 
sas to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  other  points.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Clements: 

The  proposed  advances  arc  from  12  to  IS  cents  to  Kansas  City 
and  from  \S'A  to  21  cents  to  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  The  defendants 
did  not  contend  that  the  present  rates  on  fence  posts  are  unrea- 
sonably low.  but  that  as  that  commodity  took  lumber  rates  in 
•other  sections  of  the  country,  they  were  justified  in  making  the 


proposed  increases  which  would  put  the  rate  on  fence  posts  on 
the  basis  applicable  on  lumber  between  the  same  points.  The 
commission  found  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed 
increases  was  not  conclusive,  and  dismissed  the  complaint  (26 
I.  C.  C,  42.)   

Rate*  on  Excelsior  and  Exoelalor  Wrapper*  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  proportional 
rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  excelsior  and  excelsior 
wrappers  from  certain  stations  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  to 
Brownvilte  Junction,  Maine,  and  other  points.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Prouty: 

The  proposed  advances  are  one  and  two  cents  per  100  lbs.  on 
the  portions  of  the  through  transportation  service  performed  by 
the  initial  carrier.  The  commission  found  that  they  arc  not 
excessive  and  that  the  resulting  through  rates  are  not  unreason- 
able.  The  order  of  suspension  was  vacated.    (26  1.  C.  C,  44.) 

Rate*  from  West  to  Station*  on  Line  of  Rhode  Island 
Company. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  class  and 
commodity  rates  by  carriers  from  western  points  to  stations  in 
Rhode  Island,  located  on  the  line  of  the  Rhode  Island  Company. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

The  present  rates  from  the  West  to  points  on  the  line  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Company  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rates  from 
similar  points  to  Boston.  By  the  suspended  tariff  the  defendants 
propose  to  establish  certain  arbitrarics  to  the  points  in  question 
over  Boston,  as  was  formerly  the  practice.  The  commission 
found  that  the  Boston  rate  applies  at  nearly  all  points  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  that  communication  is 
extremely  easy  and  that  competition  between  the  points  in  the 
vicinity  is  very  active.  The  commission  decided  that  in  future 
the  rates  to  the  points  in  question  should  not  exceed  the  Bos- 
ton rate   (26  I.  C  C,  51.) 

Rate*  from  the  Walsenburg  Coal  Field. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rotes  l>\ 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  Walsenburg 
district  of  Colorado  to  stations  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  defendants  undertook  to  advance  the  coal  rates  from  the 
Walsenburg  field  to  points  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  by 
35  cents  a  ton,  without  making  any  change  in  the  rates  to  the 
same  destinations  from  the  Canon  City  field.  The  commission 
decided  that  the  suspended  tariffs  should  be  canceled,  but  that 
the  defendants  should  be  allowed  to  establish  a  coal  rate  from 
the  Walsenburg  field  that  is  10  cents  higher  than  that  from  the 
Canon  City  field  to  the  same  destinations.  The  contention  of 
carriers  that  discrimination  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  carrier 
by  a  shipper  not  on  its  line  is  not  sustained,  as  an  undue  dis- 
crimination against  a  given  point  may  be  effected  as  well  by  a 
joint  rate  as  by  a  one-line  rate.    (26  I.  C.  C,  85.) 


Relief  from  Fourth  Section. 

B.  L.  Cillis  &  Son  el  at.  r.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &■  Wash- 
ington et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  100 
lli«.  on  sugar  in'  carloads  from  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  to  Salisbury', 
Md..  is  unreasonable  because  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  a  point  to  which  Sulphury  is  intermediate,  is  only  8^ 
cents  per  100  lbs.  The  commission  found  that  the  rate  to  Nor- 
folk, Va,.  was  affected  by  water  competition  and  that  the  present 
rate  to  Salisbury  is  reasonable  compared  with  rates  to  similar 
points.  Relief  from  the  fourth  section  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Norfolk.    (26  I.  C.  C,  61.) 


Rate*  on  Clay  Product*  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  brick  from  Bricktand,  .V.  Mex..  to 
stations  in  Aritona.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  advances  in  rates  on  clay  products,  including  brick,  com- 
mon and  pressed,  also  hollow  building  tiles  or  blocks,  minimum 
40.000  lbs.,  from  Bfickland.  N.  Mex.,  to  points  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  in  Arizona,  were  proposed  to  readjust  the  pres- 
ent rate  arrangement  which  results  in  discrimination  in  favor  of 
Brirkland  compared  with  other  points.    The  proposed  scale  is 
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based  approximately  on  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  first  50 
miles,  and  for  longer  hauls  on  a  basis  of  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile 
for  the  additional  mileage.  The  commission  decided  that  the 
present  arrangement  docs  result  in  discrimination  iti  favor  of 
Drickland  and  that  the  proposed  rate  was  not  unreasonable.  The 
order  of  suspension  was  vacated.  (26  1..C.  C,  8.) 

Rate*  on  Cement,  Paving  and  Roofing  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  cement,  fating  or  roo&ng  and 
other  commodities  in  carloads  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  other  points  to  destinations  in  South  and  .Worth  Da- 
kota, Montana  and  other  slates.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Clements: 

The  proposed  advances  in  the  rates  in  question  arc  uniformly 
two  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  principal  contention  of  the  complain- 
ant was  that  under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  combination 
rates  between  certain  points  would  aggregate  less  than  the  pro- 
posed joint  rates  between  those  points.  The  defendant  agreed 
to  rcalim  all  such  rates  and  it  was  shown  that  it  this  were  done 
the  complainant  would  make  no  further  protest  against  the  de- 
fendant's tariff  as  a  w  hole.  The  order  of  suspension  was  vacated 
with  the  understanding  that  the  carriers  will  make  the  necessary 
corrections    (.'6  1.  C.  C,  11.) 

Cotton  Storage  Regulation*. 

Dumee,  Son  &  Company  v.  Pennsylvania  Pailroad.  Dumee, 
Son  &  Company  v.  Philadelphia  &■  Reading.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Clements: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  defendants  dis- 
criminated against  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  reducing  the  period  of 
free  storage  time  at  the  piers  from  30  to  10  days  when  export 
cotton  originated  at  Philadelphia  without  changing  the  period  of 
30  days  allowed  at  the  piers  on  all  export  cotton  not  originating 
in  Philadelphia.  The  commission  found  that  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  defendants  had  to  pay  large  per  diem  charges  on 
account  of  the  delays  at  the  piers.  It  was  also  shown  that  30 
days-  were  still  allowed  on  cotton  originating  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  timely  connections  with 
steamers  after  long  rail  hauls  and  also  on  account  of  the  com- 
petition with  other  ports.  The  commission  decided  that  as  the 
sailing  dates  were  readily  ascertainable  at  Philadelphia,  the  ten- 
day  period  was  quite  sufficient. 

Cotton  is  also  shipped  to  the  complainant  at  local  stations  in 
Philadelphia.  The  damaged  portion  is  there  removed  and  the 
remainder  is  rcbilled  locally  to  the  export  pier  billed  for  export. 
The  complainant  contends  that  as  all  of  the  original  consignment 
to  Philadelphia,  except  the  damaged  portion,  is  eventually  ex- 
ported, the  storage  rules  applicable  to  export  cotton  should  govern 
the  shipment  to  and  from  the  local  station  in  Philadelphia  and, 
therefore,  30  days  should  be  allowed  instead  of  four  days  ap- 
plicable to  strictly  local  traffic.  The  defendants  contend  that  the 
shipments  in  question  were  strictly  local  in  character  and  that 
if  they  were  not  they  would  have  been  shipped  directly  to  the  pier 
instead  of  to  the  local  stations  The  commission  found  that  there 
were  no  transit  privileges  permitting  the  sorting  en  route  of  ex- 
port cotton  at  Philadelphia  and  that  the  present  practice  of  the 
complainant  resulted  in  two  separate  local  shipments  and  that 
therefore  thev  were  subject  to  the  storage  regulation  applicable 
to  local  traffic.    (36  I.  C.  C,  33.) 

 • 

Indiana  Point*  Discriminated  Against. 

Indianapolis  Freight  Bureau  v.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  et  oi.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  complainants  contend  that  the  millers  and  grain  dealers  at 
Indianapolis  and  other  Indiana  points  arc  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  the  millers  and  grain  dealers  at  Champaign,  III.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  and  other  points  on  account  of  a  note  in  the  tariffs 
of  the  lines  south  of  the  Ohio  river  which  provides  that  the  pro- 
portional or  shrinkage  rates  will  not  be  applied  on  shipments  of 
Brain  and  grain  products  on  which  milling-in-transit  privileges 
have  been  accorded  at  points  north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  east  of 
the  Illinois-Indiana  slate  line  This  note  puts  the  grain  dealers 
and  millers  at  Indiana  points  under  a  rate  disadvantage  of  two 
cents  ]>er  100  lbs  on  shipments  to  Atlanta,  f»a.,  as  compared  with 
the  de.dcrs  and  millers  at  Champaign.  Cincinnati  and  other 


points,  although  the  through  movement  in  each  case  is  over  the 
same  route.  The  grain  dealers  of  Louisville,  Ky  .  objected  to. 
any  modification  of  the  present  tariffs  on  the  ground  that  transit 
at  Indianapolis  has  not  been  properly  policed,  but  the  commission 
found  that  even  if  this  were  the  case  it  would  not  justify  a  rate 
discrimination  against  Indianapolis.  Grain  moves  to  the  south- 
east either  through  the  upper  or  lower  Ohio  river  crossings.  The 
grain  dealers  of  Louisville  also  urged  that  the  upper  Ohio  river 
crossings  have  no  other  market  for  grains  than  the  southeast, 
while  Indianapolis  has  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  Virginia  and 
Carolina  territory  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  given  the  south- 
east also.  The  commission  found  that  such  a  rate  policy  would  be 
fair  neither  to  the  millers  and  dealers  of  Indianapolis  nor  to  the 
consumer  in  southeastern  territory.  The  commission  went  on 
to  say  that  the  carrier  may  not.  as  a  public  servant,  serve  one  com- 
munity at  the  expense  of  another  or  build  a  rate  wall  around  one 
point  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  competing  point.  The  de- 
fendants attempted  to  justify  the  note  in  their  tariffs  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  compelled  by  competition  with  other  Ohio 
river  crossings.  The  commission  decided,  however,  that  it  was 
more  probable  that  the  enjoyment  of  transit  privileges  under  the 
same  rate  by  millers  and  dealers  at  Indianapolis  would  not  be 
felt  so  much  by  the  millers  at  the  lower  Ohio  river  crossings 
as  by  their  competitors  at  the  upper  crossings  on  the  same 
routes.  The  commission  decided  funher  that  whether  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  competition  would  l,c  felt  at  the  lower  cross- 
ings or  at  the  upper  crossings,  Indianapolis  and  other  Indiana 
points  are  now  discriminated  against  and  that  in  future  they 
should  be  given  the  full  use.  at  the  same  aggregate  through 
charge,  of  the  transit  privileges  which  are  accorded  to  all  other 
points  on  the  same  routes.   (26  I.  C.  C.  53.) 

Rate*  on  Horses  and  Mules  Increased. 

In  re  iitvettigotion  and  suspension  „/  ad.ancc.i  in  rates  hy 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  horses  and  mules  in  carloads 
to  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  oilier  points  and  tuitions  in 
South  Dakota.  .Xehraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Opinion  by  Comtnissionar  Harlan: 

The  proposed  increases  in  the  tariff  under  suspension  range 
from  50  cents  to  ?16.50  per  standard  car.  The  defendants  de- 
clared that  while  they  required  more  revenue  for  this  service,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  advances  was  to  eliminate  a  "low  rate  basin" 
by  raising  the  rates  from  this  territory  to  a  more  equitable  basis 
compared  with  the  rati>  from  adjacent  territory  The  testimony 
showed  that  the  traffic  in  horses  and  mules  had  been  decreasing; 
rapidly  and  that  at  present  it  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
traffic  in  cattle  from  the  territory  in  question.  The  defendants 
contended  that  the  per  Mr  earnings  should  Ik-  consideraHy 
largcr  for  the  transportation  of  horses  and  mules  than  for  the 
transportation  of  cattle,  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  value 
of  a  carload  of  horses  and  partly  on  account  of  the  damage 
claims  on  that  traffic  which  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  on  cat- 
tle traffic.  The  diminishing  supply  of  horses  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  (heir  value,  and  also  there  has  been  a  material  in- 
crease in  their  quality  and  grade  since  the  present  rates  were 
establi>hed.  The  commission  found  that  the  rates  on  horses 
from  this  district  were  too  low  compared  with  the  rates  on  cat- 
tle, and  also  that  the  order  suspending  the  proposed  advances 
should  be  vacated.  This  order  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
tmal  in  case  the  reasonableness  of  any  rate  involved  should  be 
attacked  at  »omc  future  time.  (26  I.  C.  C.  47.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  dis- 
trict, has  ordered  the  United  States  Express  Company  to  cease 
charging  25  cents,  or"  any  sum.  for  carrying  baggage  checks, 
this  charge  being  in  addition  to  the  charge  imposed  for  trans- 
porting [in  the  opposite  direction]  baggage  covered  by  such 
checks. 

The  Illinois  Railroad  &  W  arehouse  Commission  held  a  hearing 
at  Chicago  on  February  5.  on  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  bill  of 
lading.  Representatives  of  the  principal  organizations  of  ship- 
pers having  headquarters  in  Chicago  protested  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  bill  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion b:is  given  its  final  approval  Representatives  of  the  railways 
presrnt  adc-cated  it?  adoption.  The  question  was  finally  takern 
under  advisement  by  the  commission. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officera. 

K.  F.  Bisbcc.  formerly  vire-prcsident  of  the  Oklahoma  Na- 
tional  Stock  Yards,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Louis  National  Stock  Yards,  with  headquarters  at  National  Stock 
Yards,  III.,  in  place  of  Gi-«>rKe  R.  Collctt,  resigned. 

John  Skelton  Williams,  until  recently  president  of  the  Georgia 
&  Florida,  ha*  lieen  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  road.  Bruce  \\  .  Duer  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation,  with  headquarters  at  Augusta.  Ga.,.and 
C.  T.  Fjrnot  ha-s  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

G.  C.  tones,  general  ni,ina«er  of  the  Central  Vermont  at  St. 
Alltjin*.  \  t..  has  been  elected  vice-president,  in  charge  of  con- 
struction. trans|H>rt:iti(.m  arid  maintenance  department*;  M.  M. 
Reynolds  has  been  electee!  \  ice-president,  in  charge  of  financial 
and  accountinp  departments,  and  J.  E.  Dalrymple,  is  vice-presi- 
dent, in  charge  oi  irsiiic  dejiartment.  M.  M.  Reynolds  and 
J.  E.  Dalrymple  also  h.  .Id  similar  ixisitions  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Orand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  Que. 

The  following  appointments  and  resignations  went  into  effect 
February  6.  on  the  Union  Pacific:  C.  B.  Scger.  deputy  comptroller, 
was  appointed  vice-president  and  comptroller,  succeeding  William 
Mahl.  resigned;  Thomas  Price  was  appointed  assistant  secretary, 
succeeding  Joseph  Hellcn,  resigned,  both  with  headquarters  at 
Xcw  York,  and  the  following  resignations  were  accepted,  but 
no  successors  appointed:  J.  Kruttschnitt,  director  of  maintenance 
and  operation;  1.  J.  S pence,  director  of  traffic;  Maxwell  Evarts, 
general  counsel;  W.  A.  Worthington,  assistant  director  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  ;  F.  W.  Mahl,  assistant  to  director  of  main- 
tenance and  operation;  W.  S.  liasinger,  assistant  to  director  of 
traffic  :  F.  H   Plaisted,  assistant  to  director  of  traffic. 

Operating  Officera. 

L.  W,  Tucker  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Brinson  Railway. 

S.  M.  Woodward  has 
Manufacturers'  Railway, 
succeeding  John  J.  B.n 

S.  S.  Russell,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  with  office  at  St.  Albans,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished. 


been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
:h,  deceased. 


J  A.  .Shepherd,  general  manager  of  the  Western  Maryland, 
has  iK-en  appoinled  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminals 
of  the  Missouri  Pacilic,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  Citv,  Mo., 
succeeding  J.  A.  Somervillc,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

John  1-'.  Kccfe  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division  of  the  Central  Vermont,  with  office  at  St, 
Albans.  Vt..  succeeding  C  K.  Sotile.  resigned,  and  J.  R.  Fitz- 
gerald has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
districts,  with  office  at  St.  Albans. 

B  R.  Pollock,  general  manager  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  at  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  has  resigned  that  position 
and  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  transportation  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  &  Maine  (controlled  by  the  New  Haven), 
with  office  in  the  North  station,  Boston,  Mass.  A  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Pollock  and  a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  December  13.  1912, 
1159. 


Miles  Bronson,  whose  appointment  as  manager  of  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was  re- 
cently announced  in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  also 
general  superintendent  of  the  electric  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  succeeding  A.  R.  Whatey,  re- 
signed, and  Garret  II  Wilson,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  also  of  the  electric 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

G.  I..  Whipple,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
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G.  A.  Slokes. 


born  January  30,  1872,  at  Kcithsburg,  III.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education  and  began  railway  work  in  1887  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as  a  telegraph  operator,  which 
position  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  then  a  train  despatcher 
for  eight  years,  chief  train  despatcher  four  years,  trainmaster 
four  years  and  assistant  superintendent  of  transportation  for  two 
years,  until  February  1,  when  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
transportation. 

G.  A.  Stokes,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Toronto  terminals  of  the  Grand  Trunk  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  entered  the  service  of  that  company  on  November 
15,  1897,  as  a  telegraph 
operator  a  t  Listowcl, 
Out  ,  remaining  in  that 
position  until  October. 
1898.  He  was  then  un- 
til March  of  the  follow- 
ing year  relieving  agent, 
and  from  March,  1899, 
to  April,  1907,  was  agent 
consecutively  at  Harri- 
son, Ont.,  at  Wingham, 
at  Wiarton,  and  at 
Brantford.  In  April, 
1907,  he  was  appointed 
train  despatcher  at 
Stratford.  Ont..  remain- 
ing in  this  position  until 
November  1,  1910.  when 
he  was  made  yardmaster 
at  Don.  Toronto,  and  in 
September,  1912,  was  ap- 
pointed general  yard- 
master  at  the  Toronto 
terminals.  He  was  pro- 
moted on  October  25,  of 
the  same  year,  to  acting  superintendent  of  the  Toronto  terminals, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  (he  Toronto  terminals  of  the  same  road,  as 
above  noted. 

William  Scott  Wilson,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Ontario  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto.  Ont,.  as  has  been  announced  in  these 

columns,  was  born  at 
i  .ilc  l  'ina  i  'nt  .  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  his 
native  town.  He  began 
railway  work  in  May, 
1888.  as  operator  and 
ticket  clerk  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  served 
in  the  same  capacity  at 
various  places  in  west- 
ern Ontario,  until  1894, 
when  he  was  made  de- 
Matcher  at  London,  Ont. 
Prom  1K97  to  1901  he 
»a<  with  the  Great 
Northern!  in  the  states 
of  Minnesota  and  Wash- 
ington, also  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Railway, 
■ad  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company.  He 
was  appointed  de- 
spatcher on  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Island  Pond, 
Vt.,  in  June,  1901.  leaving  that  position  in  July.  1902.  to  go  to 
the  Rutland  Railroad  as  despatcher  at  Rutland,  Vt..  and  from 
December  1.  1902.  to  May,  1907,  he  was  despatcher  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  London,  Ont.  In  May.  1907,  he  was  made  chief 
despatcher  of  the  same  road  at  Stratford.  Ont..  remaining  in  that 
position  until  July  1,  1910.  He  was  then  promoted  to  train- 
master at  Stratford,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Ontario  lines,  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  created  a  department  of  investigation. 


r 


W.  S.  WkUou. 


in  charge  of  Rufus  C.  Chamberlain,  until  recently  chief  of  police 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  whose  title  wilt  be  chief  of  the  department 
of  investigation,  with  office  at  Montreal.  Que.  Hereafter  all  en- 
quiries or  investigations  excepting  those  involving  the  relations 
between  officials  and  employees,  and  those  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  conducted  through  the  audit  department,  will  be  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
investigation,  who  will  report  to  the  president.  He  will  have 
such  assistants  on  the  different  sections  of  the  system  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  work  efficiently. 

W.  A.  Cooper,  general  superintendent  of  sleeping,  dining  and 
parlor  cars  and  news  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been 
appointed  manager,  with  office  at  Montreal.  Que.,  and  the  follow- 
ing subordinate  officers  of  this  department  have  been  appointed  : 

A.  Rutledge,  general  superintendent  eastern  lines.  Montreal ;  H. 
F.  Mathews,  general  superintendent  western  lines.  Winnipeg. 
Man.;  H.  G.  Ganson,  assistant  general  superintendent  western 
lines,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  F.  A.  Tingley.  superintendent  British 
Columbia  division,  Vancouver;  W.  H.  Pratt,  assistant  superin- 
tendent British  Columbia  division,  Vancouver;  J.  M.  Willard. 
assistant  superintendent  Manitoba  division.  Winnipeg,  Man.  | 
I).  S.  Fraser,  assistant  superintendent  Manitoba  division,  Winni- 
peg; A.  Bayard  Smith,  assistant  superintendent,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
W,  H.  Power,  second  assistant  superintendent.  Glen  yards,  Mont- 
real. Que.,  and  J.  H.  McNeill,  second  assistant  superintendent 
Alberta  division,  Calgary,  Aha. 

Traffic  Officers. 

R.  R.  Beegle  has  been  appointed  assistant  milk  freight  agent 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Harry  E.  Webster  has  been  appointed  traveling  coal  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  succeeding  H.  C.  Tucker,  promoted. 

James  R.  Wood,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be  retired 
under  the  pension  rules  of  the  company  on  March  1. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

D.  McCooc  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  track  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  at  the  Toronto,  Ont..  terminals. 

A.  G.  Holt  is  the  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Chicago,  and  not  H.  E.  Holt 
as  stated  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 

William  D.  Faucctte.  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  June,  1881,  at 
Halifax,  North  Carolina, 
and    was    educated  at 
North  Carolina  State 
College    of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of 

B.  E.-and  C.  E.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  with 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in 
1901  as  inspecting  en- 
gineer at  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  was  engaged  in  ter- 
minal, river  and  harbor 
work,  also  on  yards,  etc., 
and  the  following  year 
was  made  assistant  en- 
gineer at  the  Savannah 
office.  Two  years  later 
he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  that  office,  and  in  1906 
was  transferred  as  as- 
sistant engineer  to  the 
chief  engineer's  office  at 
Portsmouth.  Va.   In  1910 

he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  same,  road  at 
New  York,  remaining  in  that  position.  President  N.  S.  Mel- 
drum  was  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Harahan,  in  September,  1912, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Faucctte  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Norfolk.  Va.  lie  remained  in  that  position  until  January  1, 
1913.  when  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  same  road,  with 
headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  as  almve  noted. 
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H.  W.  Ridgway.  master  mechanic  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  department,  with  office  at  Denver,  succeeding 
H.  C.  Van  Buskirk,  resigned. 

Howell  H.  Allhouse.  chief  engineer  of  the  Fric  Railroad,  hav- 
ing resigned  to  take  service  elsewhere,  the  duties  of  that  office 
wilt,  until  further  notice,  devolve  upon  Robert  C.  Falconer,  su- 
perintendent of  construction,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

Joseph  Cbidley.  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  at  Collinwood.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  A  Pittsburgh, 
the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt, 
with  office  at  Cleveland,  succeeding  S  K.  Dickerson,  transferred. 
O.  M.  Foster,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  ;it  Elkhart.  Jnd..  ha?  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic.  Lake  Shore  division,  with  office  at  Collinwood.  suc- 
ceeding Joseph  Chidlcy.  promoted.  M.  D.  Franey,  assistant  di- 
vision master  mechanic,  at  Collinwood,  succeeds  Mr.  Foster, 
and  B.  F.  Kuhn.  superintendent  of  shops  at  Collinwood,  succeeds 
Mr.  Franey. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

George  H.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  general 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal. 
Que. 

Joseph  Campbell  Snyder  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  New  York  Central  &•  Hudson  River,  with  head- 
quarters at  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York.  He  was  born 
on  March  24.  1876.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  at  Washington.  D.  C.  He  began  railway  work  on 
May  18,  1893.  with  the  Richmond  &-  Danville,  now  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  In  June.  1901.  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  as  a  stenographer  in  the 
purchasing  department,  and  now  becomes  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  same  road  in  charge  of  the  purchase  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, rubber  goods;  paints,  oils,  and  such  other  articles  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  purchasing  agent 


fEqmptttf  til  atib  &  uppitt$. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


OBITUARY. 


H.  A.  Price,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  at  Montreal.  Que.,  died  on  February  2. 

\V.  J.  O'Meara,  for  many  years  eastern  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  New  York,  died  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  at  Bcllcrose.  Long  Island,  at  the  age  of  46.  He  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  for  27 
years. 

Joseph  W.  Gilhily.  treasurer  of  the  Denver  &■  Rio  Grande, 
died  sudderly  at  his  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  February  6,  aged 
62  years  Mr  Gilliily  has  been  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
since  August.  1X72.  wh<n  he  1  cgan  as  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's 
office.  From  August.  1878.  to  June,  1879,  he  was  chief  clerk  in 
the  treasurer's  office  and  was  then  auditor  until  November.  1880, 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier,  which  position  he  held  until 
July,  1886,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  treasurer.  He  also  was 
treasurer  of  the  Rio  Grarde  Southern. 

Thomas  Walton  Rol  y,  comptroller  of  ihe  Seaboard  Air  Line 
since  July  I.  1900,  died  on  February  7,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was 
born  on  December  20.  1R51.  at  Quincy,  Gadsden  county.  Ha.,  and 
was  educated  at  Quincy  Academy.  He  began  railway  work  in 
June.  1878.  as  bookkeeper  on  the  Florida  Central,  and  since  that 
time  has  lem  in  the  continuous  service  of  that  and  other  com- 
panies row  ii  eluded  in  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  In  April.  1880, 
he  was  made  sc  rctary  and  treasurer  of  the  Florida  Central  and 
was  later  trcasrrcr  of  the  Florida  Central  &  Western,  then  cash- 
ier and  auditor  nf  the  same  road.  For  about  one  month  in  1884 
he  was  auditor  of  the  Florida  Transit  &  Peninsula.  From  March, 
1884.  to  October  of  the  following  year  he  was  auditor  of  consol- 
idated lines  known  as  the  Florida  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  then  to  April.  lfS'9.  was  auditor  for  receivers  of  the 
same  road,  later  becoming  auditor  of  the  same  property  which 
was  reorganized  as  the  Florida  Central  &  Peninsula.  He  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  on  July  I,  1900. 


The  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  is  figuring  on 
5  locomotives. 

The  Louisiana  &•  Arkansas  has  ordered  4  ten-wheel  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Birmingham  &  South-eastern  has  ordered  1  ten-wheel 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  has  ordered  1  eight-wheel 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Maryland  Steel  Company  has  ordered  1  six-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  30  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives and  15  switching  locomotives,  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Lake  Short.  &  Michigan  Soi-tkern,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  December  20  as  figuring  on  a  number 
of  locomotives,  is  now  definitely  in  the  market  for  23  switch- 
ing locomotives. 

The  St,  Louis  Southwestern,  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  January  17  as  being  in  the  market  for  20  loco- 
motives, has  ordered  10  consolidation  locomotives  and  10  ten- 
wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Havana  Central  is  in  the  market  for  740  freight  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  50-ton  coke 
cars. 

The  Mineral  Range  is  in  the  market  for  100  all-steel  rock 


The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  is  in  the  market  for  1,000 
drop-bottom  stock  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  1,000  box 
cars  from  the  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Harriman  Lines  have  ordered  3,100  box  cars  and  2.200- 
stock  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  500  flat  cars  from  the 
Bcttendorf  Axle  Company.*  2.000  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  and  800  automobile  cars,  10  caboose  cars 
and  some  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  System  has  ordered  10,000  freight  cars  as 
follows :  4.500  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company ;  2,500  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  1.5C0  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company;  1.000  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
and  500  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company  These  cars  will 
all  be  of  100.000  lbs.  capacity.  Of  the  total,  the  Lines  Fast  will 
get  5,000  cars  and  the  Lines  West,  5.000  cars.  The  order  com- 
prises 8,000  all-steel  hopper  cars.  1.000  wood  and  steel  gondola 
cars.  500  refrigerator  cars  and  500  wood  and  steel  box  cars. 

IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  15.000  tons  yf  rails  from  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  WaterI-wi,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  has  ordered  7.000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Satisfaction  with  the  present 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry  is  felt  generally  in  spite  of  the 
recent  falling  off  in  orders  The  volume  of  unfilled  orders  on 
the  books  guarantees  steady  operation  for  the  first  hall  of  the 
year.  ar:d  even  if  orders  fall  considerably  below  shipments  within 
this  period,  steady  operation  for  the  mills  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  is  assured.  The  pricts  are  satisfactory,  and  should  produc- 
tion continue  at  its  present  rate,  earnirgs  will  be  on  a  rising  scale, 
for  there  is  a  large  amount  of  steel  to  be  delivered  which 
booked  at  prices  considerably  below  current  quotations 
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Supply  (JrotV  Nctt>e. 

The  H.  W.  Johns- Manville  Company,  New  York,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  in  the  Dooly  block.  Sail  Lake  Cily.  L'tah. 

C.  H.  Burt,  formerly  in  the  signal  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  of 
the  Signal  Accessories  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  New  York,  have  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  The  last  previous 
quarterly  dividend  was  1%  per  cent.,  and  was  paid  May  15,  1911. 

Ei  II.  Allison  has  been  made  general  purchasing  agent  in 
charge  of  all  office  and  factory  supplies  for  the  American  Vana- 
dium Company  and  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  both  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

The  Cercsit  Waterproofing  Company.  Chicago,  has  created  a 
superintendence  department  which  wilt  be  in  charge  of  John  J. 
Lyons.  It  will  be  the  function  of  this  department  to  superintend 
any  structure  where  engineers  or  architects  desire  to  have  a 
check  on  its  practice  of  the  waterproofing  work.  When  super- 
intendence is  desired,  the  company  is  prepared  to  give  a  bond 
of  guarantee. 

C.  J.  Olmstead.  who  has  been  assistant  western  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  in  the  western  district,  has 
been  appointed  western  manager  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
effective  February  1. 
Mr.  Olmstead  was  born 
in  Concord,  Mich.,  and 
in  1890  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pullman 
Company  at  Chicago,  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  sales  de- 
partment. He  remained 
with  this  company  in 
various  capacities  for 
several  years,  leaving  in 
April,  1905,  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager, 
to  become  associated 
with  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  as 
commercial  represents* 
tive  in  the  western  dis 
trict.  This  position  he 
held  until  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of 
assistant  western  man- 
ager, with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  on  June  1. 
1912,  which  position  he  has  held  until  his  new  promotion  as 
western  manager. 

The  Genera]  I'lcclric  Company,  Schenectady,  X  Y..  has  re- 
ceived among  recent  orders  the  following;  Two  50-ft.  gas-elec- 
tric motor  cars  lor  the  Great  Northern;  nine  100-h.  p..  four- 
motor,  car  equipments  wilh  Spraguc-Gcncral  Electric  portable 
unit  control  fur  the  Salt  Lake  &  Ogden ;  otic  15.000-k.  w„  Curtis 
turbo-alternator  for  the  Rhode  Island  Company :  sub-station 
equipment  consisting  of  two  300-k.  w„  (00-v.  rotary  converters, 
six  100-k.  w..  2300-370  v.,  transformers  and  switchboard  appa- 
ratus, also  II  55-h.  p.  four-motor  car  equipments  for  the  Toledo 
&  Chicago  Intcmrban. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912.  shows  profits  of  $1,002.- 
360.  After  deductions  for  depreciation,  improvements,  interest 
and  sinking  fund  payments,  the  amount  available  for  dividends 
was  $601,195.60.  Four  per  cent,  dividends  amounting  to  $257.- 
951.32  were  paid,  leaving  a  balance  «>f  $343,244  2S  carried  to 
surplus.  -The  total  surplus  account  carried  forward  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  $2,007,181.  President  W.  O.  Duntley.  in  his 
report,  states  that  the  substantial  increase  in  net  earnings  for 
the  year  1912.  compared  with  the  year  1911.  is  due  to  the  favor- 
able development  of  business  generally  during  the  last  nine 
months.  The  plants  are  being  operated  to  their  capacity,  neces- 
sary improvements  have  been  effected  at  all  the  plants,  and  they 
have  been  maintained  in  the  usual  first-class  condition. 


C.  J.  OlRMtrnd. 


The  twentieth  annual  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Railway  F.quip- 
ment  Company  was  held  at  the  Union  League  Gub  in  Chicago, 
on  the  evening  of  February  4.  This  being  the  "China"  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  company,  alt  of  the  decorations  were 
of  a  Chinese  character.  The  dinner  was  attended  by  officers, 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  company  and  some  outside 
guests.  President  E.  B.  Leigh  and  other  officers  of  the  company 
read  papers  reviewing  its  history,  and  showing  how  its  present 
prosperity  has  been  attained.  Secretary-Treasurer  Walker  and 
General  Superintendent  Harrison  having  been  with  the  company 
ever  since  its  organization,  were  presented  with  gold  watches  by- 
President  Leigh  on  behalf  of  the  company.  Mr.  Leigh  himself 
was  then  the  recipient  of  a  silver  loving  cup  presented  by  the 
stockholders.  H.  S.  Burkhardt,  formerly  president  of  the  com- 
pany, acted  as  toaslmaster,  and  short  talks  were  made  by 
several  persons. 

Another  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Westing- 
house  family  of  associated  companies  Uy  the  incorporation  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  which  corporation  will  take 
over  the  patents,  good- 
will and  all  other  rights 
and  interests,  pertaining 
to  mechanical  stokers  for 
locomotives,  heretofore 
owned  by  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany. This  includes  the 
Street  locomotive  stoker, 
which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully developed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  by  Clement  F. 
Street,  who  now  be- 
comes vice-president  and 
one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker 
Company.  The  directors 
of  the  company  are:  H. 
H.  Westinghouse,  John 
F.  Miller,  A.  I..  Hum- 
phrey, W.  S.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Clement  F. 
Street.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  as  follows  :  W.  S.  Bartholomew,  president;  A.  L 
Humphrey,  vice-president ;  Clement  F.  Street,  vice-president ; 
F.  L.  Wasscll.  secretary;  P.  W.  Lander,  treasurer,  and  J.  II. 
Eichcr,  auditor.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  will  he  at 
Schenectady,  X.  Y..  where  the  Street  stokers  will  be  manu- 
factured as  heretofore.  Additional  manufacturing  facilities  ha\c 
been  provided  to  care  for 
the  rapidly  increasing 
demand.  The  Xew  York 
office  of  the  company  is 
at  30  Church  street,  and 
the  Chicago  office.  X27 
Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing. W.  s.  Bartholomew, 
recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Locomotive 
Stoker  Company,  has 
been  in  the  railway  sup- 
ply business  for  over 
twenty  five  years,  having 
been  for  many  years 
western  representative  of 
the  Adams  &  Westlakc 
Company,  and  later  east- 
ern manager  of  that  com- 
pany, with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia.  He  w  ent 
with  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  as 
New  England  manager, 
in  1903,  and  became 
western  manager  in  1905,  which  position  he  has  held  to  date. 
He  is  succeeded  as  western  manager  by  C.  J.  Olmstead,  who 
has  up  to  this  time  been  assistant  western  manager,  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  these  columns.    A.  L.  Humphrey,  who.  in 


W.  S.  Bartholomew. 


A.  1.  Humphrey 
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addition  to  his  many  other  duties,  hecomcs  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  i)f  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  is  well  known 

in  railway  and  railway- 
supply  circles,  having  for 
ten  years  prior  to  1888 
been  apprentice,  foreman 
and  master  mechanic  on 
the  Chicago.  Burlington 
5.-  Quincy,  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific  and 
Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railways.  From 
1888  to  1903  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  motive 
power  of  the  Colorado 
Midland,  Colorado 
Southern  and  Chicago  & 
Alton  railroads :  1903  to 
1905,  western  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company. 
Chicago;  1905  to  1°09. 
general  manager  of  the 
Westinghousc  Air  Brake 
Company,  Pittsburgh, 
i  F.  Sweet.  and  from  1909  to  date 

vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Westinghousc  Air  Brake  Company,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  Clement  F.  Street,  vice-president  of  the 
Locomotive  Stoker  Company  was  born  near  Salem,  Ohio,  and 
at  the  age  of  18,  after  attending  college  for  one  year,  entered 
the  works  of  the  Buckeye  Engine  Company  as  a  machinist's, 
apprentice.  After  three  years  he  entered  the  drawing  room  of 
the  same  company.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  drawing  and 
erecting  steam  engines  and  boilers  on  the  road.  For  two  years 
after  this  he  was  chief  draftsman  for  the  Johnstown  Company, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  for  the  following  four  years,  chief  drafts- 
man in  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Chicago  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1892  he  resigned  this 
position  to  go  to  the  Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago, 
as  mechanical  editor  with  which  publication  he  remained  for 
seven  years,  both  as  mechanical  editor  anil  manager  One  year 
of  this  time,  however,  was  spent  in  a  trip  around  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  the  Field  Columbia  Museum.  He  left  the  Railway 
and  Enginering  AVmV.v  to  go  to  the  Dayton  Malleable  Iron 
Company  and  spent  nine  years  in  designing  and  selling  railway, 
supplies  for  this  company,  for  the  Wellman,  Seaver,  Morgan 
Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  it 
Manufacturing  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  In  1907  he  conceived 
his  general  idea  of  the  locomotive  stoker  and  arranged  with  the 
Westinghousc  Air  Brake  Company  to  supply  the  necessary  funds 
for  developing  it.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time 
and  energy  to  the  perfection  of  the  device,  and  during  the  past 
year  has  conducted  a  regular  business  of  making  and  selling  these 
stokers  under  the  firm  name  of  Clement  F.  Street,  Inc., 
Schenectady.  X.  Y. 

The  McKccn  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  received 
orders  as  follows:  Two  55-ft.  motor  cars  and  one  200-h.  p. 
switcliirg  locomotive  for  the  Minneapolis  &  Northern:  one  70-ft. 
JCO-h.  p.  mi  tor  car  and  one  200  h.  p.  switching  locomotive  for  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Youi  gstown ;  live  70-ft.  motor  cars  for  the  Sunset- 
Central  lines,  for  use  on  the  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Kail- 
road  &  Steamship  Company,  the  Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio,  and  the  Houston  it  Texas  Central. 

• 

H.  M.  Perry  has  accepted  a  position  with  Edwin  S.  Woods  It 
Co..  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  "anti-friction"  side  and  center 
bearings  and  will  devote  his  energies  to  both  the  mechanical  and 
sales  departments.  Mr.  Perry  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  car 
building,  having  been  connected  with  the  Flint  &  Pere  Mar- 
quette, the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Algoma  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  Bay  in  the  capacity  of  master  car  builder.  Mr. 
Perry  was  connected  with  the  Pullman  Company  about  1885  as 
general  superintendent,  and  shortly  thereafter  with  the  I'nited 
States  Rolling  Stock  Company  in  the  same  capacity;  and  at  a 
later  date  with  the  Madison  Car  Company  as  manager.  Later 
he  devoted  about  three  years  to  expert  investigation  on  brake 
heams  in  service. 


i.atlnuuj  (Construction. 


Aberdeen  &  Rock  Fish. — An  extension  has  been  opened  for 
business  from  Oak  Mills  Junction,  X.  C,  east  via  Skibo  to 
Faycttcvillc,  13  miles. 

Ai.too.va  Northern  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that  the  com- 
pany will  build  the  line  from  Attoona,  Pa.,  to  Patton,  20  miles. 
S.  Morris,  Altoona,  may  be  addressed.    (January  31,  p.  230.) 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— Sec  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake. 

Central  Iuaho  KaiukIad. — See  Oregon  Short  Line. 

C ii arleston  Intervrrak. — This  company  will  build  an  exten- 
sion, it  is  said,  east  to  Montgomery,  W.  Va..  about  25  miles.  The 
route  is  via  Dana,  Maiden,  Dickson  and  Cedargrovc.  W.  E. 
Chilton,  Charleston,  W.  \  a.,  is  president. 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  -According  to  press  reports  this 
company  has  amended  its  charter  to  build  an  extension  of  the 
line  under  construction  from  Jacksboro  southeast  to  Sales- 
ville,  23  miles,  from  the  latter  place  south  to  Mineral  Wells,  an 
additional  8  miles.  Surveys  for  this  extension  were  started 
some  time  ago.    (September  20,  p.  559.) 

Idaho  Northern  Railway. — Sec  Oregon  short  Line. 

Kentucky.  Tennessee  &  Alabama.— This  company  is  to  be 
organized  at  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Will- 
iamsburg, Ky.,  southwest  to  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  about  150  miles, 
with  branch  lines  to  Harriman  and  to  Wartburg. 

Mobile  &  Ohio.— A  new  branch  called  the  Dawes  branch  has 
been  opened  ior  business  from  Mann,  Ala.,  to  Dawes.  8  miles 

Morgantown  &  DtiNKiRK  Valley  ( Electric).— See  Morgan- 
town  &  Wheeling. 

Morgantown  &  Wheeling  ( Electric).— An  officer  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  this  company  proposes  to  build  about  65  miles 
from  Cassville,  W.  Va„  northwest  via  Brave,  Pa.,  to  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  The  Morgantown  &  Dunkirk  Valley,  which  is  building 
from  .Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  northwest  via  Randall,  Cassvillc 
and  Pentrcss  to  Blacksville,  22!  i  miles,  is  to  form  part  of  the 
line.  L.  S.  Brock,  president,  and  llennon  &  Hartley,  chief  engi- 
neers 

National  RAILWAY!  of  MiXIOD. — A  new  lirte  on  the  Guadala- 
jara division  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Penjamo,  Mex., 
south  to  Jauja  and  Zacapu,  48  miles,  with  a  spur  from  Jauja  to 
Cantabria,  3  miles. 

New  York  Roads  —The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission. 
First  district,  has  awarded  contracts  lor  the  construction  of  the 
Astoria  branch  to  Cooper  &  Evans  at  $860,7-14.  and  for  the 
Corona  branch  to  the  E.  E.  Smith  Contracting  Company  at 
S2.063.5S8.  of  the  proposed  rapid  transit  system  in  Queens  bor- 
ough. These  branches  arc  to  run  from  the  Queens  end  of  the 
Quccnsturo  bridge,  one  north  to  Astoria  and  the  other  cast- 
wardly  to  Corona  and  Flushing.  The  contracts  awarded  cover 
the  greater  part  of  these  two  routes.  Bids  for  the  section  cover- 
ing the  junction  and  embracing  the  joint  station  near  the  Queens 
end  of  the  Queensboro  bridge  have  not  yet  been  asked  for.  Both 
lines  will  be  elevated  railroads,  and  under  the  proposed  dual  sys- 
tem are  to  be  operated  jointly  by  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit 
Compaii)  and  tin  New  York  Municipal  Railwav  Corporation 
(Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit).    (January  31,  p.  231.) 

Northern  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports  bids  are  being 
asked  for  grading  a  12-mile  extension  of  the  Sunnyside  branch 
from  Gibbon.  Wash.,  northwest  to  Granvicw. 

The  Sidney  branch  of  the  Yellowstone  division  has  been 
Opened  for  business  from  Glcndivc,  Mont.,  north  to  Sidney, 
55.2  miles. 

Oil  Belt  ( Electric).— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for 
a  line  from  Charleston.  III.,  south  via  Casey.  Bellair.  Oblong. 
Hardinville,  Bridgeport.  Linn  and  Patton  to  Mt.  Carmcl.  about 
100  miles.  Contracts  have  been  let  to  the  Lamar  Construction 
Company.  Track  has  licen  laid  on  14  miles  and  this  section  is 
now  in  operation.  There  will  be  two  steel  bridges  on  the  first 
section  between  <  iblong  and  Bridgeport,  including  one  KlM'i.  span. 
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THE  necessity  for  giving  more  attention  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  railway  coaches  is  forcibly  presented  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  J.  T.  Ainslie  Walker  on  another  page.  If  the  medical 
authorities  can  agree  on  a  suitable  preparation,  which  it  is 
practicable  to  apply  for  disinfecting  the  cars,  the  railways  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  than  willing  to  make  efficient  use  of  it 
Three  roads  have  recently  made  provision  for  more  aggressive 
measures  along  sanitary  lines  by  the  appointment  of  medical 
officers  to  take  charge  of  such  work.  The  next  logical  step, 
after  the  passenger  car  situation  has  been  attended  to,  will 
be  a  consideration  of  box  and  refrigerator  cars  which  are  used 
for  the  transportation  of  food  products.  Such  cars,  which  are 
not  scaled  when  empty,  are  often  entered  by  trespassers  whose 
condition  is  anything  but  sanitary,  and  frequently  are  misused 
by  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  employees.  They  are  also 
sometimes  contaminated  by  perishable  goods  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay.  No  provision  is  made  for  guarding  against  in- 
fection from  these  causes,  or  for  properly  cleansing  the  cars 
before  they  arc  again  loaded  with  foodstuffs.  How  this  may 
be  accomplished  effectively  will  be  an  important  problem  for 
the  new  school  of  medical  or  sanitary  officers  to  solve  in  a 
practical  manner. 

railroad  officers  who  have  risen  to  the  position  of 
1  superintendent  or  higher  have  stowed  away  a  collection 
of  worthless  stock  certificates.  This  collection  represents  "invest- 
ment" in  wild-cat  schemes  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  worked  their 
way  up  to  business  positions  corresponding  in  salary  with  that 
of  superintendent  on  a  railroad.  But  this  loss  of  savings 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  railroad  men.  A 
a  client  about  investments  will  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  investments  that  are  proper  for  a  business  man  and  that 
are  proper  for  a  widow  or  other  person  entirely  dependent  on 
income  from  investments.  Investments  for  the  latter  will  yield 
not  much  over  4}4  per  cent.;  for  the  former  to  7  per  cent. 
Most  railroad  men  arc  business  men  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  dependent  on  their  income  from  investments.  If  a  railroad 
man  invests  in  securities  of  a  semi-speculative  character  of  his 
own  company  or  of  a  competitor,  he  is  in  a  far  better  position 
to  watch  his  investment  closely  than  is  the  ordinary  non-railroad 
man  who  is  working  for  a  salary,  and  who  invests  in  railroad 
securities.  The  advantages  of  having  railroad  officers  invest  in 
railroad  securities  is  tritely  apparent.  But  how  many  super- 
intendents have  gone  or  written  to  the  financial  vice-president 
of  their  company  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  investments?  The 
mere  thought  seems  radical  and  against  accepted  practice.  Yet 
the  treasurer  or  financial  vice-president  of  a  large  road  is  in  an 
exceptionally  good  position  to  recommend  investments.  Of 
course  all  sorts  of  objections  at  once  present  themselves,  the 
most  obvious  being  that  if  the  investment  turns  out  badly  the 
investor  will  be  inclined  to  hold  his  adviser  responsible.  But 
many  of  the  same  difficulties  suggest  themselves  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  pension  fund,  and  in  practice  they  do  not  prove  to  be 
formidable.  The  treasurer  of  one  of  the  largest  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  country  makes  investments  for  the  pension  fund 
of  his  company  every  few  months,  and  while,  of  course,  he  can- 
not make  what  would  be  called  a  business  man's  investments, 
he  can  and  does  use  his  position  and  knowledge  to  make  the 
most  profitable  investments  possible.  Would  it  not  be  feasible 
to  let  it  he  known  among  officers  of  the  rank  of  superintendent 
or  above  that  if  they  cared  to  write  to  the  treasurer  or  to  the 
financial  vice-president  and  ask  definite  questions  in  regard  to 
an  investment  in  any  of  the  securities  of  their  company  they  will 
receive  an  answer  telling  them  what  arc  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  particular  investment  ? 

/COMPARISONS  of  Statistics  rewarding  accidents  occurring 
under  widely  differing  conditions  may  not  be  highly  instruc- 
tive, but  they  may  not  be  without  significance.  Accidents  on  rail- 
ways, excepting  those  to  trespassers,  are  largely  due  to  shortcom- 
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tickets  at  theater  box  offices  easily  rank  first.  The  patron  who 
is  charged  $2  for  seeing  the  kind  of  shows  given  at  most  "first 
class"  play  houses  is  entitled  to  courteous  treatment.  If  he 
should  get  that,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  all  he  got  for  his 
money.  But  he  seldom  receives  the  courteous  treatment,  and  he 
often  has  to  go  out  and  buy  tickets  from  a  scalper  at  a  large 
advance  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the  public  would 
•ay  and  do  if  the  employees  of  railways  treated  their  patrons  as 
the  employees  of  theaters  treat  theirs,  and,  if,  in  addition,  the 
railways  let  a  large  share  of  their  transportation  and  sleeping 
car  tickets  fall  into  the  hands  of  scalpers  who  made  the  public 
pay  extra  for  them. 

As  to  the  service  given  to  the  public  by  employees  of  national, 
state  and  municipal  governments,  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes,  it  is  probably  the  worst  of  all.  The  mail  carrier  on  your 
route  is  usually  very  obliging  and  civil.  He  is  a  cheering  and 
outstanding  exception  to  the  rule;  and  even  mail  carriers  are  not 
always  polite.  As  to  the  general  run  of  government  employees, 
if  the  citizen  desires  to  know  how  obliging  and  courteous  they 
are,  let  him  go  to  the  city  hall  to  pay  his  taxes,  or  to  the  federal 
building  to  get  information.  He  will  soon  learn  that  govern- 
ment exists,  not  as  the  great  Declaration  says,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees.  Some 
people  think  railway  service  in  this  country  would  be  improved 
under  government  ownership.  After  thirty  years  of  public 
operation  of  the  old  State  railway  system  in  France  and  four 
years  of  public  operation  of  the  Western  Railway  in  that  country, 
M.  Guyot,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  France,  writes: 
"It  has  set  up  a  class  of  workmen  and  employees  who  consider 
that  the  line  is  run  for  their  benefit  and  not  for  the  convenience 
of  shippers  or  travelers." 

But— the  Railway  Age  Gaxettt  is  a  publication  devoted  to 
railway  transportation.  It  considers  it  to  be  its  function  to  do 
what  little  it  can  in  a  modest  way  to  improve  railway  service. 
Suppose  railway  transportation  is  75  per  cent.,  or  80  per  cent, 
or  90  per  cent,  efficient.  We  deem  it  our  function  to  comment 
on  the  10  or  15  or  25  per  cent  of  inefficiency  as  well  as  on  the 
75  or  80  or  90  per  cent  of  efficiency;  and  such  comment  does 
not  imply  that  the  efficiency  of  railway  service  is  less  than  that 
of  other  forms  of  service  rendered  to  the  public  It  is  unfortunate 
that  when  a  journal  or  a  man  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a 
particular  line  of  business  tries  to  tell  100  per  cent,  of  the  truth 
about  it,  those  whose  attitude  toward  that  business  is  critical  or 
unfriendly  are  more  likely  to  believe  the  comments  made  which 
harmonize  with  their  own  views  than  those  which  run  counter 
to  them.  Fortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  most  people  are  dis- 
posed to  be  fair,  and  100  per  cent,  candor  inspires  confidence  and 
belief  in  fair  people.  Therefore,  it  is  to  the  selfish  interest  of 
railways  that  all  those  who  wish  them  well  shall  try'  to  tell,  not 
merely  the  facts,  but  all  of  the  facts  about  them.  Furthermore, 
that  is  the  only-square  thing  to  do. 

Recognizing  and  conceding  our  great  limitations,  both  in  point 
of  ability  and  virtue,  we  venture  to  set  down  that  this  is  the 
policy  that  this  paper  is  trying  to  follow.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  offer  up  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee;  but  we  can't  help 
adding  that  while  we  are  trying  to  tell  what  is  bad  as  well  as 
what  is  good  in  the  railway  business,  there  are  many  other 
publications  that  would  show  more  consistency,  if  not  more  of 
a  still  greater  virtue,  if  they  would  try  to  tell  what  is  good  as 
well  .is  what  is  bad  in  the  railway  business. 
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The  book  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  diary  and  gives  in 
colloquial  form  the  experiences  and  trials  of  the  engine  house 
foreman.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  college  graduate  who 
is  serving  his  apprenticeship  and  has  endeavored  to  push  his 
way  to  the  top  Many  suggestions  arc  given  for  the  diplomatic 
handling  of  men. 
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TRAIN-ORDER  8IGNALS  NORMALLY  AT  STOP. 

Niw  Ou*ami.  U..  January  38.  19IJ. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  "slogan"  of  today  in  railroad  circles  is  "Safety  First"; 
and  in  some  states,  this  one  for  example,  the  railroad  commis- 
sion Is  demanding  that  roads  not  equipped  with  block  signals 
shall  increase  the  number  of  telegraph  offices,  especially  night 
offices,  in  order  that  trains  may  be  better  spaced.  Whether 
this  is  or  is  not  done,  there  is  one  thing  that  should  be  done 
at  once;  keep  the  signals  normally  at  stop.  To  keep  them  at 
"proceed,"  as  is  done  at  present  invites  disaster.  I  can  recall 
a  number  of  serious  collisions  that  would  have  been  prevented 
had  the  semaphores  displayed  stop  instead  of  proceed,  caused 
by  operators  taking  train  orders  for  trains  which  bad  passed 
their  station.  It  is  the  rule  that  despatchers  shall  not  place  a 
restricting  order  at  a  station  for  a  train  where  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  train  having  passed,  or  by  the  average  running 
time  could  have  passed  the  station ;  but  the  rule  is  often  ignored. 
The  normal  position  of  the  semaphore  was  changed  from  stop 
to  proceed,  not  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  safety  of  trains; 
but  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  the  stops  caused  by  operator* 
when  there  were  no  orders  for  trains  and  no  reason  for 
spacing;  or  to  allow  agents  more  time  to  attend  to  station 
work  outside  of  the  office.  On  the  road  with  which  I  serve, 
on  one  district  alone,  within  the  past  month,  four  trains  have 
passed  stations  without  the  knowtedge  of  the  operators,  the 
operators  reporting  the  trains  as  "not  yet  by."  Subscb:iser. 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  RAILWAYS  DO  NOT  GIVE  100 
PER  CENT.  8ERVICE. 

 .  Febnary  10.  1911. 

To  THE  liDITOt  OF  THE  RAILWAY  ACE  GAZETTE : 

Referring  to  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  January  31,  en- 
titled "Some  More  Reasons  Why  Railways  Arc  Unpopular," 
I  am  not  an  apologist  for  incivility  or  inefficiency;  the  facts  are 
indisputable.  It  is  not  practicable  anywhere  in  life  to  receive 
100  per  cent,  of  the  time  100  per  cent,  of  efficiency  from  100 
per  cent  of  employees,  nor  can  you  get  the  maximum  efficiency 
100  per  cent,  of  the  time  even  from  the  100  per  cent,  man,  anci 
in  whatever  degree  the  capacity  of  the  human  machine  falls 
below  the  100  per  cent  maximum  standard,  he  gives  less  than 
100  per  cent,  of  efficiency  some  or  all  the  time. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  concrete  examples  I  can  vouch  tor 
personally,  and  a  large  portion  prove  by  a  witness : 

Thursday,  January  30,  1913.  United  States  city  of  425.000. 
Breakfast  ;tt  one  of  the  three  best  hotels:  waiter  service  at- 
tention inferior;  coffee  inferior;  food  and  cooking  good.  Lunch 
at  same  hotel:  waiter  service  attention  very  inferior;  food  and 
cooking  good;  coffee  inicrior.  Dinner  at  another  of  the  three 
hotels:  waiter  Al;  food  and  cooking  excellent;  coffee  a  grade 
above  lunch  and  breakfast. 

November  13,  1912— United  States  city  of  2.50O.0OO  At  a  high 
class  hotel  that  really  tries  to  give  excellent  service.  Brrakfast. 
all  good  except  leathery  toast  served,  although  prior  instructions 
to  waiter  specified  precise  wishes,  i  c.,  that  toast  be  freshly 
made  and  hot.  Bath  tub  plug  unserviceable;  could  not  retain 
water  in  tub. 

November  14.  1912.— Same  hotel.  Hat  girl  gossiping  with  cap- 
tain at  dining  room  door;  paid  no  attention  whatever  until 
called,  Breakfast,  all  good  except  toast,  which  was  the  other 
extreme— hard  as  a  board,  could  not  be  eaten  readily. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  while  the  foregoing  items  arc  not  too  serious 
lo  me.  I  have  heard  a  railway  meal  service  damned  altogether 
for  less.  1  am  not  necessarily  a  crank;  hut  I  am  cranky  enough 
to  be  able  to  observe  inefficiency  wherever  it  comes  within  my 
observation.    In  the  course  of  nearly  forty  years'  railway  service. 
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and,  I  believe,  considerably  more  than  one  million  miles  travel- 
ing—at least  ten  of  those  year*  living  all  the  time  in  hotels, 
sleeping  and  dining  cars— 1  feel  fairly  qualified  to  give  the  opinion 
that  man  for  man  and  place  for  place  the  railway  and  its  em- 
ployees compare  favorably  with  the  average  commercial  bouse 
and  its  employees,  and  excellently  well  with  governmental  service 
and  employees,  federal,  state  or  municipal. 

It  matters  much  how  the  railway  employee  is  addressed  and 
what  is  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  inquirer.  Not 
every  man  is  gifted  with  inexhaustible  patience  to  answer  with 
unruffled  serenity  all  the  questions  asked;  and  the  way  some 
are  put,  the  hectoring  bully,  the  nervous  woman,  the  utterly 
inane,  almost  insane,  slush  that  is  dignified  by  being  called  "a 
question"  or  "an  inquiry  I"  I  was  through  the  mill  as  a  ticket 
clerk,  and  writhed  and  suffered  and  still  kept  civil,  and  today 
careful  inquiry  shows  that  after  four  decades  the  same  exacting 
public  exacts  still  more  than  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  our  boys 
have  just  the  same  kind  of  heterogeneous  collection  to  deal  with. 

Pardon  me  for  taking  so  much  space,  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  phase  of  these  matters,  and  there  is  as  much  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  of  the  railways.  New  Yo«k. 

THE  LE880N  OF  IRVINQTON. 


Chicaoo,  Jinutrr  29,  J9IJ. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  have  been  reading  your  editorial  of  last  week,  page  133, 
telling,  under  18  heads,  the  causes  of  the  collision  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton.  You  say  that  railroad  officers  will 
need  no  assistance  in  making  use  of  this  lesson;  but  it  seems 
to  mc  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  mixed  problem,  or  at  least  that 
there  is  room  for  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  on  some  of  the  points  in  your  list.  Looking 
at  one's  own  road  and  the  conditions  actually  on  hand  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  question  whether  a  certain  duty  is  up  to  the 
employee,  or  to  the  supervising  officer,  or  to  the  directors  of  the 
company,  sometimes  admits  of  more  than  one  answer. 

The  causes  of  this  collision,  as  outlined  by  you,  are :  (I)  The 
block  system  was  not  arranged  to  protect  against  opposing  move- 
ments; (2)  because  of  bad  judgment  or  overloaded  trains,  en- 
gines became  stalled  on  hills;  (3)  the  engincman  covered  the 
headlight  prematurely;  (4)  the  engineman  started  to  close  the 
switch,  but  did  not  carry  out  his  purpose;  (5)  the  switch  was 
not  lighted;  (6)  Gross  made  a  positive  statement  when  he  had 
as  a  basis  only  a  supposition;  (7)  the  passenger  engineman  did 
i  lot  slacken  speed ;  he  should  have  done  so  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  light;  (8)  the  lamp  had  failed;  (9)  the  engineman  was 
si^ecifieally  responsible,  according  to  rule  104  A;  (10)  the  con- 
ductor and  each  of  two  brakemen  attended  the  switch  at  different 
times,  but  no  one  of  the  three  cared  enough  about  the  light  to 
refight  the  lamp;  (11)  the  company  allows  disregard  of  the  rule 
prescribed  to  insure  the  safety  of  trains  when  lights  do  not 
bum;  (12)  the  failure  of  lights  is  frequent;  (13)  trains  have  to 
double  hills  frequently;  (14)  the  engincman  was  not  sufficiently 
exj lerienced ;  (IS)  the  brakeman  was  not  sufficiently  experi- 
enced^ (16)  the  fireman  was  not  sufficiently  experienced;  (17) 
the  speed  as  limited  by  a  dty  ordinance  was  exceeded  by  the 
passenger  train;  (18)  the  electric  headlight  of  the  passenger 
engine  was  out  of  order  and  a  poorer  light  or  no  light  had  been 
put  in  its  place. 

Where  lies  the  responsibility?  Item  17  surely  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  president  of  the  road.  Where  a  city  imposes  a 
speed  limit  of  30  miles  an  hour  three  or  four  miles  out  in  the 
country,  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  ought  to  be  apparent, 
even  to  an  alderman;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company 
to  do  everything  practicable  to  get  such  an  ordinance  changed. 
If  a  change  cannot  be  had,  the  road  must  obey  the  rule;  or,  if 
it  deliberately  decides  to  defy  the  law,  it  is  due  the  trainmen 
to  explain  to  them  the  company's  attitude.  Breaking  a  law  habitu- 
ally, the  officers  set  a  very  bad  example,  particularly  if  the 
reasons  for  their  decision  are  obscure  or  are  kept  secret. 


The  18th  item  is  troublesome,  also.  The  slownesa  of  shop 
foremen  (often  due  in  large  measure  to  difficulties  with  help 
for  which  the  foreman  is  not  responsible)  and  an  unwise  policy 
as  to  carrying  a  sufficient  supply  of  repair  parts,  in  many  cases 
seem  to  combine  to  neutralize  the  value  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  have  been  spent  for  high-power  headlights.  If  legis- 
latures with  their  crude  measures  are  going  to  prescribe  head- 
lights, there  would  seem  to  be  necessary  still  another  law  to 
provide  for  state  inspection  or  periodical  inquiry  to  see  that  the 
lights  actually  are  used  with  regularity  and  effectiveness. 

Item  8,  keeping  switch  lights  burning,  is  another  difficult  point 
The  percentage  of  switch  lights  failing  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
yet  the  few  failures  that  do  occur  make  much  trouble.  Perhaps, 
if  the  Indiana  rule  requiring  trains  to  stop  and  revive  dead  lights 
could  be  generally  enforced  the  imperfect  lights  would  make 
still  more  trouble,  and  then  somebody  would  be  disturbed  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  an  actual  reform.  Keeping  lamps  cleaned,  filled 
and  provided  with  good  wicks,  properly  adjusted,  is  not  a  difficult 
task;  but  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  get  trackmen  who  will  be  100 
per  cent  efficient  in  this  work.  The  proper  remedy,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  to  make  trains  stop  for  dead  lights,  but  to  have 
all  switches  protected  by  distant  signals,  so  that  safety  will  be 
insured  simply  by  reducing  speed.  Reducing  speed  would  not 
impose  very  serious  delay,  while  yet  the  inconvenience  would 
be  sufficient,  if  all  cases  were  promptly  reported,  to  force  some- 
body to  take  action. 

Items  3  and  9  are  plainly  up  to  the  engineman.  Items  5  and  6 
are  equally  clear;  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  plain  shiftlessness. 
Item  10  is  equally  conclusive  against  the  conductor  and  the  two 
brakemen,  both  of  whom,  I  understand,  had  had  occasion  to  turn 
the  switch;  but  consideration  of  the  cases  of  these  three  men 
only  brings  out  in  strong  light  the  need  of  much  more  detailed, 
minute  and  rigid  supervision  of  all  of  the  work  of  men  who.  like 
these,  are  out  of  sight  of  their  boss  all  the  time.  In  the  case 
of  men— quite  as  intelligent  as  freight  conductors— in  offices  and 
shops  the  need  of  admonition,  instruction,  reproof  or  exhortation 
is  evident  every  day;  and  yet  we  go  on  blindly  trusting  freight 
train  men  to  do  their  work  entirely  in  accordance  with  their 
own  individual  judgment.  That  they  will  do  many  things  wrong 
is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  all  the  other  items  of  this  indictment  it  is  the  officers,  not 
the  employees,  who  have  got  to  do  the  house  cleaning.  Indeed, 
every  ambitious  superintendent  or  trainmaster  will  feel  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  every  item  of  the  whole  18;  for,  whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  his  men,  he  means  to  cure  all  shortcomings  if 
he  can  discover  how  to  do  it.  But  as  to  items  1,  2,  7,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  IS  and  16,  who  will  raise  any  question?  Every  now  and 
then  some  accident  shows  a  general  laxity  throughout  the  service. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  that  kind.  Our  problem  is  not  an 
"accident  problem";  that  is  a  misleading  term.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  good  management,  and  mainly  one  of  good  manage- 
ment of  men.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  got  away  from  this  attitude 
of  the  governmental  authorities,  always  looking  at  symptoms, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  more  constructive  ideas?  Good  man- 
agement is  always  a  duty,  even  if  no  accident  ever  happened, 
and  if  good  management  be  constantly  striven  for  the  accident 
record,  after  a  time,  will  be  reduced,  so  that  no  official  will 
need  to  lie  awake  nights  worrying  about  his  responsibility  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  significant  items  in  this  list  are 
the  last  three— 14,  15,  16;  three  inexperienced  men.  Would  not 
the  correction  of  these  features  surely  have  prevented  the  acci- 
dent? Without  doubt.  Who  will  boldly  adopt  a  rule  that  bo 
train  of  any  class,  no  light  engine  even,  shall  ever  be  run  over  the 
road  except  with  thoroughly  tried  men  in  charge?  Thorough 
trying  out  will  involve  much  apprenticeship  and  a  decided  in- 
crease  in  expenses;  but  shall  we  ever  secure  safety  without 
adequate  attention  to  this  feature?  Why  should  not  every 
division  superintendent  at  once  present  to  his  general  manaffer 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  so  enlarging  his  working  force  of  en- 
ginemen,  firemen  and  conductors  as  to  provide  for  all  emer- 
gencies. An  Assistant  To. 
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A  CRITICISM  OF  JAMES  J.  HILL'S  STATISTICS. 


15.  1913. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AGE  GAZETTE : 

In  bis  remarkable  address  before  the  Railway  Business  Asso- 
ciation recently  (Railway  Age  Gatette,  December  20,  1912), 
James  J.  Hill  has  made  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  railway 
situation,  and  bas  set  forth  strong  and  convincing  arguments  to 
show  that  the  one  paramount  need  of  the  railways  is  greater 
terminal  facilities.  Mr.  Hill's  opinions  are  held  in  highest  regard 
both  in  and  out  of  railway  circles  and  his  statements  command 
the  greatest  respect,  since  hardly  anyone  is  better  acquainted 
than  he  with  the  details  of  operation  and  the  large  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  American  railways.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
some  hesitation  that  the  writer  ventures  to  call  attention  to  the 
doubtful  use  which  Mr.  Hill  has  made  of  statistics  of  foreign 
railways  to  illustrate  his  address,  particularly  those  applying  to 
Germany.  Similar  mistakes  and  omissions  are  occasionally 
noted  in  the  statements  of  other  railway  officials  of  high  standing, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  some  features  which 
deserve  attention  in  the  interpretation  of  statistics  of  European 
roads. 

The  figure  most  commonly  misinterpreted  or  misapplied  is  that 
giving  the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile.  This  unit  for  the 
United  States  in  1910  was  0.753  cents;  in  Prussia-Hesse  in  the 
same  year  it  was  1.37  cents;  and  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway  of 
England,  the  only  line  in  England  computing  ton-mile  statistics, 
it  was  2.30  cents  in  1909.  It  is  frequently  concluded  that  the 
British  shipper  pays  freight  rates  which  are  206  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  rates  in  this  country,  and  the  shipper  in  Prussia  is 
charged  82  per  cent.  more.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is 
faulty.  In  the  first  place,  neither  England  nor  Prussia  have  ex- 
press companies.  Their  freight  traffic  includes  the  smaller 
packages  which  in  this  country  go  by  express,  and  in  England, 
particularly,  the  freight  service  between  all  important  points 
moves  with  a  speed  and  regularity  that  resembles  passenger 
service.  To  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  ton-mile  rates 
of  the  United  States  and  these  foreign  countries  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  our  ton  mileage  and  revenue  the  tonnage  moved  by  the 
express  companies  and  the  revenue  therefrom.  Ton-mile  statis- 
tics arc  not  computed  by  the  express  companies,  but  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  established 
the  fact  that  for  three  selected  months  the  average  revenue  per 
Ian  was  $30.80.  the  average  distance  carried  not  being  given. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  express  ton-mile  rate,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  increase  the  average  freight  ton-mile  rate 
considerably. 

In  the  second  place,  the  English  freight  rates  (on  which 
the  North  Eastern  ton-mile  revenue  is  based)  include  a  charge 
for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  freight  at  originating  point 
and  at  destination  In  this  country  the  railways  do  not  collect 
and  deliver  like  the  express  companies,  and  if  this  expense  were 
added  to  our  average  ton-mile  rate  the  effect  would  be  startling. 
Every  condition  favors  the  United  States  in  the  usual  basis  of 
comparison,  since  wc  have  a  higher  percentage  of  low  grade 
freight  taking  low  commodity  rates  (much  of  which  moves  by 
water  in  Europe)  and  our  haul  is  five  times  as  long  as  on  the 
North  Eastern  of  England,  and  twice  as  long  as  in  Prussia. 
Consequently,  our  terminal  charges  per  ton-mile  are  less. 

A  comparison  between  countries  on  a  passcnger-mile  revenue 
basis  is  fairer  than  the  ton-mile  unit,  but  even  in  this  case  one 
fact  is  often  overlooked.  In  this  country  a  generous  proportion 
of  our  travelers  ride  in  parlor  cars.  The  extra  charge  for  this 
privilege  goes  to  the  Pullman  company  and  is  not  included  in 
the  passenger-mile  rate.  In  England  and  Germany  the  first-class 
carriages  arc  equivalent  to  our  parlor  cars  and  their  passenger 
revenue  units  include  the  excess  charges  to  travelers  who  use  the 
first-class  cars.  A  very  few  parlor  cars  arc  now  being  introduced 
in  England,  hut  they  arc  unknown  in  Germany.  To  make  a 
pruper  comparison  of  the  passenger-mile  revenue  in  the  three 
countries  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 


0.5  cent  per  mile  additional  paid  in  the  United  States  by 
gers  who  use  parlor  cars.  The  average  revenue  per  passenger 
mile  in  1910  was  1.938  cents  in  the  United  States  and  0.89  cents  in 
Prussia-Hesse.  The  figure  for  Great  Britain  is  not  available.  It 
is  evident  from  the  very  low  passenger  rates  in  Prussia  that  the 
passenger  traffic  is  carried  at  or  below  cost,  and  the  administra- 
tion necessarily  must  recoup  itself  from  the  freight  service,  in 
which  the  rates  are  relatively  higher.  The  tabulation  which 
follows  shows  the  normal  rates  and  the  division  of  the  passenger 
traffic  in  Prussia-IIcsse  in  1910: 

Normal  Rata 

pet  Pueenger  Mile.  Per  Cent. 

,  *  s  puMsgcr  mllea 

Class.                 Slow  Train*.        Fa»t  Traina.  in  etch  elaaa. 

Firat  claw                        2  68c.                 2-79c.  0.»» 

.Second  daw                     1-73                   1.84  11,00 

Third  claw                       I. IS                   1.22  39,51 

Foprth  cl»M                     0.766                  ....  4-1,5? 

Military                                                ....  4.01 

As  already  stated,  the  Prussian  first  class  corresponds  to  our 
parlor  car;  their  second  class  is  as  good  or  better  than  our 
modern  coaches;  their  third  class  is  not  quite  as  comfortable  as 
our  very  old  coaches,  and  we  have  nothing  that  compares  with 
their  fourth  class,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  passengers  are 
obliged  to  stand.  First  class  compartments  are  designed  to  seal 
four  passengers;  second  class,  six  passengers,  and  third  class, 
eight  passengers. 

The  figures  which  Mr.  Hill  uses  for  traffic  density  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  other  authorities.  His  estimate  for  Great  Britain 
(it  must  be  an  estimate  since  ton  mileage  is  not  computed  except 
on  the  North  Eastern)  is  529,622  ton  miles  per  mile  of  line.  A 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  gives  the 
North  Eastern  density  as  814,713.  Mr.  Hill's  figure  for  Germany 
is  827,400.  but  the  official  statistics  of  the  Rekks-Eistnbahn-Amt. 
1910,  give  933.569  metric  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  1.029,000 
tons  of  2,000  lbs.  The  latter  figure  is  but  slightly  less  than  the 
ton-mile  density  of  the  United  States,  which  in  1910  was  1,071,086. 

The  density  of  passenger  mileage  is  of  equal  interest  since  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  with  the  freight  density  and  the  two 
balanced  if  we  are  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  relative 
performance.  The  following  tabulation  shows  that  Prussia  ex- 
ceeds the  United  States  in  both  freight  and  passenger  density, 
but  if  the  comparison  is  narrowed  to  Group  2  (comprising  rough- 
ly the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware) a  territory  more  nearly  like  Prussia,  the  showing  is  more 
favorable  to  the  highly  developed  Eastern  section  of  this  country. 
In  Group  2  the  passenger  density  is  less  than  one-half  that  of 
Prussia,  but  the  ton  mileage  is  143  per  cent  greater.  The  figures 
arc  for  1910. 

Toti  miles         Pa*»*nRer  roitrm 
per  mile  ol  line.      per  mile  of  fine. 

United  States    1.071,0X6  )JS,I60 

Pru«M*He««    1.1MM90  693.921 

Group  2,  U.  S.  A   2.797.011  314.187 

As  a  proof  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  h< 
capably  managed,  and  their  resources  and  powers  used  to' ' 
highest  business  advantage,  Mr.  Hill  calls  attention  to  the  fac' 
that  in  the  United  Stales  we  move  272  tons  one  mile  for  every 
dollar  of  net  revenue,  while  Germany  moves  only  172,  France 
88,  and  Great  Britain  but  58.  This  unit  of  comparison  is  mis- 
leading, since  net  revenue  is  made  up  of  receipts  from  both 
passenger  and  freight  transportation,  and  the  ratio  of  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  units  of  revenue,  differ  widely  in  the  several 
countries  named.  In  the  United  States  23  per  cent,  of  operating 
revenue  comes  from  passengers;  in  Prussia-Hesse,  29  per  cent; 
in  France,  33  per  cent.;  and  in  Great  Britain,  38  per  cent  It 
would  be  as  fair  to  express  the  relation  between  passenger 
miles  and  net  revenue,  and  point  to  the  showing  as  evidence 
that  our  resources  and  powers  are  not  used  to  advantage.  In 
the  United  States,  for  each  dollar  of  net  revenue  a  passenger  is 
moved  32  miles ;  in  Germany,  the  distance  is  97  miles,  or  three 
times  as  far.  Neither  comparison,  however,  is  of  any  practical 
value.  William  J.  Cunningham, 

Anittint  Professor  of  Traniportarion,  Harvard  Unlrertfre. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  RAILWAYS.* 

What  Can  and  What  Cannot  B«  Done  by  th«  Railway* 
Themaelvea  to  Offaat  tha  Increasing  Expenses  of  Operation. 

Bv  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 

Editor  of  the  Kailmj  Age  Carttu. 


When  I  speak  of  the  needs  of  the  railways  I  do  not  mean 
what  they  need  to  serve  themselves.  I  do  not  even  mean  what 
they  need  merely  for  their  own  profit,  the  good  of  their  em- 
ployees and  the  benefit  of  those  who  travel  and  ship.  I  mean 
what  they  need  to  promote  the  interests,  not  only  of  those  hav- 
ing investments  in  railways,  but  also  of  the  much  larger  number 
having  investments  in  other  enterprises ;  not  only  what  they  need 
for  the  good  of  those  who  work  for  them,  but  also  what  they  need 
for  the  good  of  all  who  work  at  all ;  not  only  what  they  need  for 
the  benefit  of  the  relatively  few  who  travel  much,  but  also  what 
they  need  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  travel  little  or  none; 
not  only  what  they  need  for  the  benefit  of  the  relatively  few  who 
ship,  but  also  what  they  need  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  pro- 
duce and  consume  what  is  shipped. 

The  prime  requisite  of  good  transportation  is  safety.  Our 
railways  are  less  safe  than  they  ought  to  be.  Their  accident  rec- 
ord is  often  exaggerated  and  misrepresented.  But  without  exag- 
geration or  misrepresentation  it  is  bad  enough. 

The  accident*  on  American  railways  arc  usually  discussed  as 
if  they  were  a  distinct  disease.  They  are  less  a  disease,  perhaps, 
than  a  symptom.  We  are  rather  notorious  tor  accidents  in  all 
our  industrial  pursuits.  We  have  a  bad  name  for  automobile 
and  other  casualties  in  our  city  streets.  We  have  more  homicides 
and  fewer  punishments  for  them  than  other  leading  nations.  The 
diagnosis  all  these  symptoms  suggest  is  that,  for  temperamental 
or  other  reasons,  we  as  a  people  tend  to  act  in  disregard  of  our 
own  safety  and  the  rights  and  safety  of  others.  They  suggest 
that  wc  have  not  been  apt,  cither  in  our  industrial  organisations 
or  our  governments,  in  devising  means  for  controlling  those  of  a 
reckless  and  unruly  spirit. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  trespassing  is  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  mure  than  half  of  all  the  fatalities  on  our  railways ; 
and  as  long  as  it  is  handled  as  it  is  now  by  the  governments 
there  will  lie  no  reduction  in  the  deaths  of  trespassers,  which  now 
number  over  5,000  a  year. 

Probably  thrcc-fnurths  of  all  accidents,  except  those  to  tres- 
passers, are  due  to  railway  employees  incurring  risks  in  ignorant 
or  intentional  disregard  of  the  operating  rules,  and  to  the  failure 
of  the  managements  to  give  the  instruction  and  training  and  ad- 
minister the  discipline  necessary  to  stop  these  things.  It  seems 
possible,  however,  that  some  form  of  government  regulation  may 
required  to  reduce  these  man-failure  accidents.  In  England 
way  operating  rules  when  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
rd  of  Trade  acquire  the  force  of  law.  The  same  thing  is 
.rue  in  our  own  state  of  Indiana  as  to  rules  filed  with  the  state 
railroad  commission. 

The  classes  of  accidents  already  referred  to,  constituting  to- 
gether a  very  large  majority,  arc  not  remediable  by  physical  im- 
provements in  the  railways,  but  only  better  laws,  better  railway 
rules  and  better  enforcement  of  and  obedience  to  them.  There 
are,  however,  many  accidents  that  can  be  reduced  only  by  phys- 
ical improvements  which  will  cost  very  large  amounts. 

ARF.  FACIUTJKS  INADKgCATE? 

Next  to  safety  the  most  important  requisite  of  good  transporta- 
tion is  adequacy.  There  is  much  complaint  that  at  certain  times 
the  freight  service  of  our  railways  is  inadequate.  In  1906.  1907. 
and  again  in  1912  wc  have  been  seriously  troubled  with  what 
are  called  "car  shortages."  The  situation  last  fall  was  not  as 
bad  as  it  was  in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  but  it  would  have  been 


•From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Graduate  School  of  llutinrss  Ad- 
roinUtration  of  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Ma«<-,  December  4.  1912. 


worse  if  the  fall  and  winter  had  not  been  remarkably  mild. 

The  statistics  show  that  these  so-called  car  shortages  are 
usually  comparatively  brief.  They  commonly  begin  around  Oc- 
tober 1,  reach  their  maximum  late  in  that  month  or  early  in 
November,  and  disappear  before  January.  The  largest  net 
shortage  was  in  February,  1907,  and  amounted  to  137347  cars. 
The  next  largest  was  that  of  October,  1907,  reaching  82311  cars; 
and  the  third  largest  that  of  November,  1912,  amounting  to 
51,259  cars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  surpluses  since  1907 
have  usually  exceeded  100.000  cars,  have  often  exceeded  300.000, 
and  have  been  as  much  as  400,000.  Furthermore,  the  shortages 
are  not  of  annual  occurrence,  while  large  surpluses  are. 

These  figures  show  that  the  trouble  has  been  merely  that  our 
railway  facilities  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  peak  of  the  load. 
Now,  which  involves  the  greater  economic  loss  to  the  country — 
to  have  transportation  facilities  that  are  inadequate  to  handle 
the  maximum  traffic,  or  to  have  facilities  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  most  of  the  time?  It  is  generally  accepted  in 
business  that  it  is  best  to  have  your  plant  large  enough  to  handle 
the  regular  maximum  business  satisfactorily.  Doubtless,  the 
same  principle  applies  here. 

The  congestion  of  traffic  in  1906  and  1507  came  at  the  end  and 
climax  of  a  period  of  industrial  and  commercial  expansion,  dur- 
ing which  traffic  had  increased  greatly  and  railway  construction 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  went  forward  rapidly.  The  con- 
gestion of  traffic  last  fall  came  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  compar- 
ative business  depression,  during  which  there  was  relatively  little 
construction  of  new  lines  and  purchasing  of  new  equipment,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  another  period  of  great 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  Much  of  the  equipment 
is  now  in  a  condition  of  relative  depreciation  which  will  make 
it  necessary  soon  to  replace  it.  This  combination  of  conditions 
suggests  that  unless  rapid  increases  in  the  facilities  of  the  rail- 
ways arc  made  wc  may  in  a  very  few  years  be  confronted  with 
a  congestion  of  traffic  even  worse  than  that  which  lasted  from 
the  fall  of  1906  until  June,  1907. 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  MEANS   Of  INCREASING  CAPACITY. 

The  most  economical  way  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  rail- 
way is,  when  practicable,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  cars  and 
the  power  of  its  engines.  Cars  of  large  capacity  and  engines  of 
great  power  together  make  it  possible  to  handle  a  given  traffic 
with  a  minimum  of  trains;  and  the  fewer  trains  you  run  the 
more  traffic  you  can  handle  with  a  given  mileage  of  main  tracks. 

American  railways  have  acted  on  these  principles  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  handling  of  freight  than  any  others.  They  in- 
creased the  average  capacity  of  freight  cars  from  28  tons  in 
1902,  to  36  tons  in  1910,  or  21.4  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  The 
Prussian- Hessian  slate  system,  which  is  the  leader  of  Europe  in 
economy  of  operation,  increased  the  capacity  of  its  cars  from 
14  1  tons  in  1900  to  15.5  in  1909.  or  less  than  10  per  cent.  The 
average  capacity  of  its  cars  is  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  ours, 
and  it  increased  in  nine  years  less  than  one-half  as  much  in 
proportion  as  did  ours  in  eight  years.  Wc  have  no  figures  re- 
garding the  average  seating  capacity  of  passenger  cars  in  this 
country.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  it  increased  from  57  in 
1900  to  63  in  1909,  or  10.5  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  same 
years  on  the  Prussian- Hessian  Railways  was  from  46  to  49,  or 
6.5  per  cent.  The  average  tractive  power  of  the  locomotives  on 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  increased  from  20.4S5  pounds 
in  1902  to  27.282  in  1910,  or  33  per  rent.,  and  far  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  locomotives  of  any  other  railways. 

The  result  of  this  combination  of  increases  in  car  capacity  and 
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locomotive  power  in  the  United  State*  was  Urge  increases  is 
the  tonnage  and  the  passengers  hauled  per  train.  The  average 
number  of  ton*  per  train  in  1900  was  271,  and  in  1910,  380,  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent. ;  and  the  increase  in  passengers  per  train 
was  from  41  to  56,  or  36  per  cent.  The  Prussian-Hessian  rail- 
ways increased  their  train  load  from  163  tons  in  1900  to  233  tons 
in  1909,  or  almost  40  per  cent  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
their  train  load  in  nine  years  was  as  great  as  that  in  ours  in  ten ; 
but  our  train  load  was  substantially  larger  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  than  theirs  was  at  the  end,  and  was  63  per  cent,  greater 
in  1910  than  theirs  was  in  1909.  They  increased  their  number  of 
passengers  per  train  from  80  in  1900  to  84  in  1909,  or  63  per  cent 

The  additions  to  the  average  train  load  have  been  made  pos- 
sible, of  course,  not  merely  by  the  increases  in  the  capacity  of 
cars  and  the  tractive  power  of  engines,  but  also  by  many  reduc- 
tions in  grade  and  curvature,  and  much  strengthening  of  uack. 

The  operating  and  financial  results  gained  by  the  means  out- 
lined have  been  notable.  The  mile  of  line  is  the  unit  of  railway 
operation.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled  one  mile  per 
mile  of  road  grew  453  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910.  This 
more  dense  freight  traffic  was  handled  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  freight  cars  per  mile  of  road  of  25  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  in  freight  train  mileage  per  mile  from  2,557  to  2,683, 
or  but  3  per  cent.  Between  1900  and  1910  the  increase  in  the 
density  of  passenger  traffic  was  60S  per  cent  This  largely  in- 
creased traffic  was  handled  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
passenger  cars  per  100  miles  of  road  of  but  8.3  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  passenger  trains  run  one  mile  per  mile 
of  line  of  from  1,887  to  2,279,  or  21.7  per  cent.  It  was  possible, 
owing  to  the  increases  in  train  loads,  to  handle  the  large  increases 
in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  with  an  addition  of  but  2.9  per 
cent,  to  main  traicks  per  mite  of  road,  and  an  addition  of  only 
87  per  cent,  to  the  mileage  of  all  tracks  per  mile  of  road.  There 
were  large  increases  in  the  prices  of  materials  and  the  wages 
of  tabor,  and  these  tended  to  increase  operating  expenses.  The 
increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile  was  from  $4,933  in  1900 
to  $7,658  in  1910,  or  55  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  per  mile  was  from  $56,567  to  $63,631,  or  12.4 
per  cent  In  other  words,  on  each  mile  of  road  there  was  han- 
dled an  increase  of  45.3  per  cent,  in  freight  traffic,  and  of  60,5 
per  cent,  in  passenger  traffic,  with  an  increase  in  expenses  per 
mile  of  55  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  investment  per  mile  of 
12.4  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  freight  density  of  the  Prus- 
sian-Hessian roads  between  1900  and  1909  was  from  #89,44!  ton 
miles  to  1X169,743  ton  miles,  or  20.3  per  cent. ;  the  increase  in 
their  operating  expenses  per  mile  was  from  $10,373  to  $14,527. 
or  40  per  cent. ;  and  the  increase  in  their  cost  of  construction  per 
mile  from  $98,050  to  $110,727,  or  12.9  per  cent.  On  comparing 
the  figures  for  the  nine-year  period  1900-1909  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Prussia- Hesse,  we  find  that  the  freight  density  of 
our  roads  increased  29.7  per  cent,  and  that  of  theirs  20.3  per 
cent. ;  that  the  operating  expenses  of  our  roads  increased  37.2 
per  cent,  and  those  of  theirs  40  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  of  our  roads  per  mile  increased  9.7  per 
cent,  and  that  of  theirs  12.9.  It  is  probable  that  meantime  the 
increase  in  the  density  of  our  passenger  traffic  was  about  as 
great  in  proportion  as  in  theirs,  although  their  passenger  density 
in  1900  is  not  available. 

CAN  CAPACITY  CONTINUE  TO  BE  SO  ECONOMICALLY  INCREASED ? 

What  has  been  said  shows  the  way  the  capacity  of  our  rail- 
ways has  been  intensively  increased  it)  the  past  and  the  results 
gained.  It  also  shows  that  their  intensive  capacity  must  be 
further  greatly  and  rapidly  augmented.  Can  this  further  in- 
crease in  capacity  be  attained  by  the  same  methods,  and  with 
the  same  economy  as  past  increases? 

It  would  seem  that  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  some 
kinds  of  cars  cm  be  increased  in  future  is  somewhat  limited. 
Furthermore,  commercial  conditions  prevent  increasing  the  aver- 
age load  per  freight  car  in  proportion  to  the  average  capacity 
per  car.    Attempts  to  increase  minimum  carload  weights  always 


call  forth  protests  and  opposition.  How  great  are  the  practical 
obstacles  to  increasing  freight  car  loading  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  while  between  1902  and  1910  the  average  capacity  per 
car  increased  21.4  per  cent,  the  average  loading  increased  only 
from  17  to  19  tons,  or  less  than  12  per  cent  There  i«  no  question, 
however,  that,  without  any  increase  in  the  present  capacity  of 
cars  it  would  be  commercially  practicable  to  greatly  increase 
their  average  loading;  and  this  would  be,  in  effect,  to  increase 

ical  way  possible. 

There  are  practical  limits  to  the  increases  that  can  be  made 
in  the  capacity  of  passenger  as  well  as  of  freight  cars,  and  more 
especially  in  their  loading.  Travelers  in  this  country  demand 
a  large  amount  of  car  space  and  usually  get  it  On  one  of  the 
large  western  trunk  lines  the  average  number  of  passengers  per 
car  in  1902  was  11,  and  in  1912  only  13,  although  meantime  the 
density  of  its  traffic  and  the  size  of  its  cars  had  largely  increased. 

There  are  obstacles  to  the  utilization  of  the  increased  capacity 
of  engines  as  well  as  cars.  The  longer  freight  trains  are  made 
the  more  trouble  there  is  from  buckling  and  draw-bars  pulling 
out  The  longer  trains  require  longer  passing  tracks;  and  there 
is  greater  difficulty  in  handling  them  at  yards  and  terminals. 
Railway  train  employees  are  hostile  to  the  handling  of  extremely 
long  trains  with  ordinary-sized  crews,  and  in  many  states  are 
getting  legislation  passed  to  increase  the  size  of  crews.  This,  of 
course,  tends  to  nullify  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  running 
long  trains,  viz.,  the  saving  in  labor  cost.  In  Arizona  the  people 
by  referendum  ballot  at  the  last  election  adopted  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  operation  of  freight  trains  exceeding  70  cars.  There 
are  also  commercial  difficulties.  To  secure  large  average  freight 
train  loads  it  is  necessary  to  have  much  low  grade  traffic  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  be  conveniently  assembled  in  large  quantities  at 
certain,  points,  and  then  moved  slowly  in  large  solid  trains  for 
substantial  distances;  and  these  conditions  do  not  obtain  on  all 
roads. 

The  practical  difficulties  to  increasing  passenger  train  loads  are 
still  greater.  The  public  demands  more  and  more  frequent 
service ;  it  insists  on  trains  being  run  on  fast  schedules ;  and  both 
these  things  hinder  increases  in  passenger  train  loads. 

The  practical  obstacles  to  increasing  train  loads  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  locomotives  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  average  tractive  power  of  the  locomotives  of  our  railways 
increased  33  per  cent,  between  1902  and  1910,  the  average  number 
of  tons  per  train  increased  only  28  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  per  train  only  24  per  cent.  The  difficulty  of  increasing 
passenger  train  loads  beyond  a  certain  point  is  especially  great 
The  railways  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Group  II  have 
a  passenger  traffic  density  129  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average 
in  the  United  States,  yet  they  carry  only  12.5  per  cent,  more 
passengers  per  train  than  the  average.  The  railways  of  Prussia- 
Hesse  in  1909  had  a  passenger  traffic  density  over  430  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  our  railways,  or  675,023  passenger  miles  per 
mile  as  compared  with  our  127,299;  and  60  per  cent,  of  their  pas- 
sengers were  third  class,  while  practically  all  of  ours  are  first 
clas9 ;  yet  they  carried  only  85  passengers  per  train  as  compared 
with  our  54,  or  only  about  52  per  cent.  more.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  increased  passenger  traffic  cannot  be  dealt  with  with 
anything  approaching  a  proportionately  increased  tfain  load  the 
economies  that  can  be  introduced  in  handling  it  arc  incomparably 
less  than  that  that  can  be  made  in  the  handling  of  freight 

The  differences  between  the  train  loads  on  different  roads  are 
very  large,  and  indicate  that  many  railways,  by  reducing  their 
grades,  strengthening  their  tracks  and  buying  more  powerful 
locomotives,  can  materially  increase  them.  All  that  it  is  meant  to 
indicate  here  is  that  progress  in  this  direction  in  future  may  be 
less  rapid  in  proportion  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

EXTENSIVE  ADDITIONS  AND  1 M PROVE M ENTS  NEEDED. 

If  my  reasoning  is  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  to 
make  larger  proportionate  increases  in  the  amount  of  equipment 
and  the  number  of  trains  run  to  handle  the  increased  freight 
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business.  Our  passenger  traffic  has  in  recent  years  been  increas- 
ing faster  in  proportion  than  our  freight  traffic.  This,  doubtless, 
will  continue  to  be  true.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  per 
car  and  per  train  has  not  been,  and,  doubtless  will  not  be,  sus- 
ceptible of  as  great  increase  in  proportion  as  the  tons  hauled  per 
car  and  per  train.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
passenger  equipment  that  will  have  to  be  provided  and  in  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  that  will  have  to  be  run  will  be  even 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  necessary  increases  in  freight 
equipment  and  freight  trains. 

With  the  amount  of  equipment  now  handled  and  the  number  of 
trains  now  run,  tracks  and  terminals  arc  overtaxed.  Therefore, 
wc  mast  have  more  tracks  per  mile  of  line;  and  if  the  amount  of 
equipment  and  the  number  oi  trains  run  must  in  future  increase 
faster  in  proportion  to  the  traffic  than  they  have  in  the  past,  then 
it  follows  that  there  must  in  future  be  larger  increases  in  our 
miles  of  track  per  mile  of  line  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
traffic  than  there  have  been  in  the  past,  and  that  these  increases 
must  be  made  both  in  main  tracks  and  in  yard  tracks  and  sidings. 

There  is  one  class  of  improvements  in  passenger  service  which 
the  public  especially  demands,  and  which  should  be  mentioned 
here  because  of  their  great  cost  These  arc  improvements  in 
passenger  stations  and  terminals.  These  improvements  are  made, 
not  only  to  increase  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  beginning 
and  finishing  railway  trips,  but  also  to  gratify  the  civic  pride  and 
aesthetic  tastes  of  the  people  of  the  different  communities.  Some 
of  my  economist  friends  question  whether  there  is  a  public  de- 
mand for  such  large  expenditures  as  are  made  on  passenger 
terminals  and  whether  they  are  economically  justifiable.  They 
may  not  be  economically  justifiable;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
a  public  demand  for  them. 

There  is  needed  extensive,  as  well  as  intensive,  development. 
There  are  large  parts  of  our  country  in  which  mileage  should  be 
increased.  During  the  half-decade  ending  with  June  30,  1906,  the 
total  mileage  increased  5,300  miles  per  year,  while  during  the  half- 
decade  ending  with  June  30,  1911,  it  increased  only  4,231  miles 
per  year.  While  there  is  this  need  for  new  construction  in  certain 
sections,  the  need  for  intensive  development  now  exceeds  that  for 
extensive  development. 

The  provision  of  the  facilities  needed  will  require  a  very  large 
investment.  Various  estimates  have  been  made.  They  range 
from  $1,100,000,000  a  year  to  $1,700,000,000  a  year.  There  may 
have  been  larger.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment in  1902-1907  was  21  per  cent. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
facilities  were  inadequate.  It  is  probable  that  in  future  it  will 
be  necessary  to  buy  more  equipment  and  build  more  tracks  and 
terminals  in  proportion  to  provide  for  any  given  future  increase 
in  business  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  And  besides,  the  de- 
mands for  unproductive  improvements  to  increase  the  comfort 
and  the  safety  of  transportation  and  the  expenditures  needed  to 
satisfy  them  are  much  greater  than  in  the  past.  Apparently  it  is 
conservative  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  cost  of  road 
and  equipment  during  the  next  five  years  should  be  at  least  40 
per  cent.  There  are  no  figures  for  cost  of  road  and  equipment 
later  than  1910.  Probably  for  1912  it  would  be  about  $15,500,- 
000,000.  An  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  that  in  five  years  would  be 
$6,200,000,000.  That  is  a  very  large  sum.  But  even  if  no  new 
mileage  were  built,  and  there  were  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in 
the  probable  present  cost  per  mile  of  road  and  equipment,  it  would 
be  raised  to  only  $90,000.  or  $21,000  less  than  that  of  the  railways 
of  Prussia-Hesse  in  1909,  $51,000  less  than  of  the  capitalization 
per  mile  of  the  railways  of  France  in  1908.  and  $184,000  less  than 
the  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1909. 

MAKING  UNPRODUCTIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  FROM  EARNING. 

Railway  officers  contend  that  the  unproductive  improvements 
should  be  largely  made  from  current  earnings.  This  view  has  the 
endorsement  of  high  authority.  The  board  of  eminent  and  public 
spirited  citizens  that  recently  arbitrated  the  wage  controversy  be- 


tween the  eastern  railways  and  their  locomotive  cngincmcn  said: 
"Some  of  these  expenditures  (from  earnings)  are  for  the  ele- 
vation of  tracks  through  cities,  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings, 
the  introduction  of  safety  appliances,  the  electrification  of  roads 
entering  the  larger  cities,  and  the  construction  of  elaborate,  often 
monumental,  terminals.  While  the  elevation  of  tracks,  the  elim- 
ination of  grade  crossings,  the  introduction  of  safety  devices,  etc, 
do  somewhat  increase  the  net  earning  power  of  the  road,  in  that 
traffic  is  more  easily  and  rapidly  handled,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  increase  is  anything  like  proportionate  to  the  additional  in- 
vestment ;  yet  the  public  demands  these  additions  and  betterments 
for  their  safety,  comfort  and  convenience.  The  policy  of  with- 
holding a  considerable  amount  out  of  the  income  for  additions 
and  betterments  is  not  criticized.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  to  be 
wise." 

The  earnings  used  for  these  purposes  may  either  be  surplus 
funds  left  over  after  substantial  dividends  have  been  paid;  or 
they  may  be  funds  so  used  when  no  dividends,  or  only  small  ones, 
arc  paid.  In  the  past  earnings  often  have  been  used  for  both 
productive  and  unproductive  permanent  improvements ;  and  as 
the  arbitration  board  said  in  the  report  just  quoted,  "in  many 
cases  the  'water'  put  on  the  market  has  been  made  substance 
altogether  by  the  above  process,  by  the  increasing  value  of  real 
estate,  especially  in  cities,  and  other  factors ;  in  other  cases  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  part  In  still  other  cases  rmjca  oi  the 
common  stock  does  not  yet  represent  substance."  When  stock- 
holders have  voluntarily  gone  without  dividends,  or  accepted 
small  ones,  it  has  been  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  sub- 
stantial return  later  from  the  invested  earnings.  They  would  not 
have  released  the  bird  they  had  in  hand  if  they  had  not  expected 
to  get  the  two  they  thought  they  saw  in  the  bush.  The  same 
thing  will  be  true  in  future.  And  as  the  arbitration  board  said  in 
its  discussion  of  this  subject,  "If  the  dividends  are  decreased 
below  a  reasonable  amount,  for  the  sake  of  additions  and  im- 
provements, the  stockholders  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
amount  put  in  as  their  property,  and  therefore  a  basis  for  future 
dividends."  If  net  earnings  are  inadequate  to  yield  both  interest 
and  reasonable  dividends  and  a  surplus  from  which  to  make 
unproductive  improvements,  and  the  improvements  are  made 
from  earnings  which  might  properly  be  paid  out  in  dividends  and 
arc  subsequently  capitalized,  the  effect  in  unduly  inflating  and 
loading  down  the  railway's  capitalization  is  just  the  same  as  if 
the  unproductive  improvements  had  been  made  from  new  capital 
in  the  first  place.  The  conclusion  is  that  a  railway  whose  capi- 
talization is  reasonable  ought,  at  least  under  normal  conditions 
of  prosperity,  to  earn  and  pay  interest  on  its  bonds  and  substantial 
dividends  on  its  stock,  and  have  besides  a  sufficient  surplus  for 
such  improvements  as  should  be  made  from  earnings. 

The  arbitration  board  said  in  its  report : 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dividends  now  paid  are  reasonable 
and  the  additions  and  betterments  are  taken  out  of  the  income 
such  expenditures  should  not  be  the  basis  upon  which  new  securi- 
ties arc  issued." 

It  certainly  does  seem,  both  in  view  of  our  past  experience  and 
as  a  matter  qf  principle,  that  nothing  should  be  capitalized  except 
what  represents  actual  risk  taken  or  actual  sacrifice  made  in 
establishing  and  developing  the  business.  There  is  risk  taken 
when  people  invest  in  the  stock  of  a  new  railway  even  if  they  pay 
only  $50,  or  even  $25,  a  share  for  it;  and  there  is  sacrifice  when 
they  refrain  from  taking  any  dividends  at  all  on  an  investment  of 
only  $25  or  $50  a  share,  or  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  on  an  investment 
of  $100  a  share;  and  wc  must  continue  to  pay  people  in  one  way 
or  another  to  take  these  risks  and  make  these  sacrifices  just  as 
long  as  risk  and  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  the  development  of 
industry;  and  they  will  be  necessary  as  long  as  there  is  any  in- 
dustry left  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sound  principle 
that  when  a  railway  has  paid  substantial  dividends  and  invested 
surplus  in  the  property  that  surplus  should  not  be  capitalized,  but 
left  there  to  benefit  the  public  by  enabling  the  road  to  give  better 
service  and  to  benefit  the  security  holders  by  protecting  them  in 
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bad  years  as  well  as  in  good  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  usual 
interest  and  dividends. 

HOW  IS  NEW  CAPITAL  TO  BE  RAlSfcD? 

Practically  all  of  the  needed  productive  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions should  and  must  be  made  from  new  capital  derived  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  stocks.  The  rate  of  interest  in  general  has 
risen  in  recent  years,  and  the  bond  market  of  the  railways  has 
been  affected  by  this.  Then,  our  railways  have  heretofore  been 
financed  to  so  great  an  extent  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  that  their  funded  debts  are  excessive  in  proportion  to  their 
outstanding  stocks.  Their  net  capitalization  in  1910.  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  $14,- 
338.575,940.  or  $62,657  a  mile;  and  of  this  $8,811,584,162,  or 
$38,505  per  mile,  or  over  60  per  cent,  was  funded  debt,  and 
$5,526,991,778,  or  $24,152  per  mile  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  was  stock. 
Considering  them  as  a  whole  their  outstanding  debt  is  excessive 
in  proportion  to  their  outstanding  stock.  What  the  present  stock- 
holders need  for  their  own  good  and  the  public's  is  not  more 
creditors  but  more  partners.  For  some  years  to  come  improve- 
ments and  extensions  ought  to  be,  and  in  many  cases  must  be, 
financed  chiefly  with  capital  raised  by  the  sale  of  stock. 

If,  however,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  must  be  paid  on  bonds  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  railway  financing  is  to  be  done  in  future 
than  heretofore  by  the  sale  of  stocks  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
roads  to  earn  more  net  in  proportion  than  heretofore  to  pay  a 
return  on  the  total  investment  in  their  properties ;  for  in  order  to 
market  stock  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  a  dividend  on  it  sub- 
stantially exceeding  the  rate  of  interest  of  bonds,  the  reason 
being,  of  course,  the  larger  risk  involved  in  investment  in  stock. 

Now,  are  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways  large  enough,  or  arc 
they  likely  to  become  large  enough,  to  make  the  improvements 
that  should  be  made  from  earnings,  and  to  pay  a  proper  rcfurn 
on  the  present  capital  and  the  needed  additional  investment  of 
capital?  In  1900  the  net  operating  income  was  5.4  per  cent  on 
the  net  capitalization  and  4.65  per  cent,  on  the  reported  cost  of 
road  and  equipment ;  in  1905  it  was  6.3  per  cent,  on  the  net  capi- 
talization and  5.26  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  road  and  equipment ; 
and  in  1910  it  was  5.7  per  cent,  on  the  net  capitalization  and  5.73 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  road  and  equipment.  The  highest  of 
these  percentages  of  return  seems  small  compared  with  the  rates 
of  return  in  other  lines  of  industry.  The  average  percentage  of 
net  earnings  on  the  capital  of  national  banks  was  11.4  in  1900, 
13.7  in  1905,  and  16  in  1910;  and  the  net  earnings  on  the  invest- 
ment in  manufactures  in  the  same  years  was,  1900,  17  per  cent. ; 
1905.  13  per  cent.;  1910,  12  per  cent.  If  one  is  disposed  to  reject 
these  figures  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  say  that  if  investment  in 
railways  had  heretofore  been  as  profitable  as  in  other  lines,  the 
increase  of  investment  in  railways  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  caused  their  capacity  to  have  increased  as  fast  in  proportion 
as  the  productive  capacity  oi  other  industries. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  large 
increase  in  traffic  and  gross  earnings  Just  how  large  the  in- 
crease in  gross  will  be  will  depend  on  the  rates  the  roads  are 
allowed  to  charge  Assuming  any  given  amount  of  gross  earn- 
ings, net  operating  Income  will  depend  on  how  efficiently  the  rail- 
ways arc  operated,  how  much  their  taxes  are,  and  what  unit 
prices  and  wages  they  have  to  pay  for  materials  and  labor.  With 
»o  many  factors  that  are  uncertain,  evidently  no  one  can  accu- 
rately predict  the  future  of  net  operating  income.  The  extent  to 
which  expenses,  and,  therefore,  net  income  depend  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  management  lias  been  brought  into  much  prominence 
in  recent  years  It  I:as  heen  charged  that  generally  speaking,  the 
management  of  our  railways  is  much  less  efficient  than  it  ought 
to  be  and  can  be  made.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  this  paper,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  managements  have  very  persevcringly  and 
effectively  endeavored  year  after  year  to  keep  down  expenses  and 
fixed  charges  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  equipment  and  the 
average  !r.,vling  of  cars  and  trains.  It  il  laterally  recognized  by 
railway  managers  and  students  of  railway  operation — indeed,  it  is 
incontrovertible— that  it  is  by  these  methods  that  the  greatest 


economies  can  be  effected.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  many 
others  that  could  be  cited  it  is  a  little  hard  for  one  who  is  con- 
stantly in  close  contact  with  railway  matters  to  believe  that  the 
railway  managements  have  not  been  doing  about  all  that  has  been 
reasonably  practicable  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910  the  average  wages  and  prices 
paid  increased  25  or  30  per  cent.,  and  average  rates  received 
increased  very  little;  and  yet  the  increase  in  business  and  econ- 
omy in  management  enabled  the  roads  to  increase  their  net 

The  vital  question  regarding  future  operating  expenses  is  as  to 
whether  the  prices  of  materials  and  equipment  and  the  wages  of 
labor  arc  going  to  advance,  and  if  so.  how  much.  If  traffic  should 
grow  much  and  wages  and  prices  should  rise  in  the  next  decade, 
and  there  should  be  no  increases  in  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  increase  in  operating  expenses 
would  be  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  gross  earnings; 
that  in  consequence  the  increase  in  net  earnings  would  be  inade- 
quate; and  that  therefore  the  intensive  and  extensive  development 
of  the  railways  would  be  insufiicient.  But  the  conditions  are  now 
pretty  generally  appreciated,  especially  by  the  more  important 
railway  regulating  authorities;  there  is  a  growing  public  dispo- 
sition to  question  what  may  seem  unreasonable  demands  regard- 
ing conditions  of  work  and  wages  on  the  part  of  railway  em- 
ployees; there  is  also  a  growing  tendency  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  to  deal  with  railway  rates  in  a  conservative  manner ;  and. 
therefore,  on  the  whole  prospects  seem  good  that  the  increases  in 
railway  net  earnings  that  arc  needed  will  occur  and  that  the  roads 
will  be  able  to,  and  will,  very  greatly  improve  and  enlarge  their 
facilities. 


HOCHWALD   PISTON  VALVE. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  piston  valve  has  recently  been 
introduced  on  a  number  of  German  locomotives.  The  peculiar 
features  of  the  valve  are  twofold:  it  has  the  equivalent  of  a 
double  port  opening,  similar  to  the  Allen  D  valve,  and  it  auto- 
matically decreases  the  piston  clearance  as  the  valve  closes  and 
increases  it  again  for  the  period  of  compression.  It  is  known 
as  the  Hochwald  valve  and  is  shown  in  longitudinal  section 
in  the  engraving.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  inside  admission 
piston  valve,  with  the  ends  pretty  well  separated  and  between 
them  an  auxiliary  valve  whose  longitudinal  section  is  similar 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  D  valve.  This  auxiliary  valve  is  located 
in  the  steam  space  of  the  main  valve.    The  main  steam  ports 


The  Hochwald  Platon  Valve. 


arc  indicated  at  A,  and  the  auxiliary  valve  has  a  bearing  equal 
only  to  the  lap  oi  the  valve.  It  is  shown  in  its  central  position, 
with  the  two  steam  ports  .-J  open  into  its  interior.  The  rings  ol 
the  main  valve  at  the  ends  cover  the  ports  C  C,  which  lead  to 
the  cylinder,  and  have  a  lap  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
auxiliary  D  valve. 

Suppose  the  valve  to  be  moved  to  the  left  from  its  central 
position.  The  first  event  is  to  uncover  the  steam  port  C  at  the 
right,  allowing  the  exhaust  to  escape.  Next  the  lap  of  the 
valve  at  (he  left-band  end  uncovers  the  steam  port  C  at  that 
end.  and  puts  the  whole  interior  of  the  valve  in  communication 
with  the  cylinder,  thus  increasing  the  end  clearance  of  the  piston 
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by  that  amount.  This  persists  during  the  period  of  compression. 
\\  hen  the  valve  has  moved  to  the  left  by  the  amount  of  the  lap 
of  the  auxiliary  valve,  the  steam  from  the  left-hand  port  A 
passes  up  and  over  the  rings  through  the  left-hand  cavity  li 
and  into  the  left-hand  Cylinder  port.  At  the  same  time  the 
edge  of  the  right-hand  port  A  is  opened  into  the  interior  of  the 
valve  and  steam  passes  by  this  route  to  the  left-hand  cylinder 
port  C\  The  lesser  lap  of  the  main  valve  causes  the  port  C  to 
be  wide  open  while  double  the  width  of  opening  fur  the  flow 
of  steam  is  afforded  by  the  two  openings  of  the  auxiliary  valve. 

When  the  valve  closes,  the  steam  is  first  cut  off  by  the  aux- 
iliary valve,  and  expansion  occur*  in  the  ordinary  way  during 
the  period  elapsing  up  to  the  point  when  the  mam  valve  closes 
the  cylinder  ports  C.  Then  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  valve 
is  cut  off  from  the  cylinder  and  the  clearance  of  the  piston 
is  correspondingly  decreased,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  the 
expansion  line  of  the  indicator  diagram  corresponding  to  this 
decrease  of  clearance.  The  result  is  that  the  valve  presents 
the  advantage  of  an  ample  clearance  space  during  compression 
and  a  small  one  during  expansion. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  JANUARY.' 


hollowing  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that  oc- 
curred on  railwavs  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  January 
1913: 

CW/ut>*u. 


Kind  of 

Kind  of 

Date. 

Road. 

Place. 

Accident. 

Train. 

Ki!*d.  Inj'< 

7. 

Southern ,  O.  &  P» « i 

xc. 

r.  &  f. 

1  0 

18. 

Terre  Haute. 

TC. 

P.  k  P. 

4  II 

19. 

be. 

P.  &  F. 

2  S 

24. 

Yardley. 

xc. 

P.  &  F. 

0  11 

28. 

Defiance. 

re. 

F.  *  F. 

]  0 

Vcratlmtnti. 

Cause  of 

Kind  of 

Date. 

Raad 

l'i.K  r 

tlerailm'e. 

Train. 

KilU  Inj'. 

1. 

Cbea,  *  O  

Huntington. 

d.  bridge.  F. 

8  1 

i. 

New  Ort..  M.  &  Chi., 

Leaf.  Miss. 

d.  bi  idge 

P. 

2  14 

t7. 

CIcre..  C.  C.  &  Si  L, 

Stockwcll. 

b.  tire. 

P. 

1  60 

16. 

Charlton. 

P. 

1  9 

17. 

Lock  Haven. 

fJide. 

P. 

0  1 

24. 

MchriK, 

unx. 

P. 

0  5 

Jl. 

St.  Louii  h  S.  F  

Ardmorc. 

P. 

0  8 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Hazlchurst,  Ga.,  on  the  7th  were 
northbound  passenger  No.  5  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  a 
freight  of  the  Georgia  Si  Florida.  The  passenger  train  struck 
the  freight  train  on  the  crossing  of  the  two  roads,  overturning 
two  cars  The  cngincman  of  the  passenger  was  caught  between 
the  engine  and  tender  and  was  killed  There  are  no  signals  at 
the  crossing.  The  freight  had  stopped  before  crossing,  but  the 
passenger  had  not. 

Ill  the  rear  collision  at  Tcrrc  Haute,  Ind.,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  eighth,  passenger  train  No.  20,  second  section,  castbound, 
ran  into  the  rear  of  local  passenger  train  No.  8.  standing  in  the 
station.  Two  cars  of  the  standing  train  were  badly  damaged. 
Two  passengers  and  two  employees  were  killed  and  11  passen- 
gers. 5  employees  and  one  other  person  were  injured.  The 
collision  was  due  to  excessive  speed  of  No.  20  approaching  the 
station,  and  to  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  standing  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Brookhavcn.  Miss.,  on  the  night 
of  the  19th.  were  a  southbound  express  passenger  and  a  north- 
bound freight.  Both  engines  and  several  cars  were  badly  dam- 
aged. One  cngincman  and  one  brakrman  were  killed,  and  live 
passengers  were  injured.  The  collision  was  due  to  a  misplaced 
switch,  the  lamp  of  which  was  not  burning. 

1  Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  I.i-r 

re,  Rear  collision  foe,  Hotline  collision  xe.  Other  collisions  b, 

Broken  — d.  tlefeetive  unf,  Unforeseen  obstruction  unx.  Unex- 
plained derail,  Open  derailing  switch  nis,  Mi-ilared  switch  ace 

©tut  .  Accidental  obstruction  malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. 

 boiler,    Explosion   of   locomotive   on    road  fire,   Cars   burned  whife 

running  P.  or  Past.,  Passenger  train  F.  or  Ft.,  Freisht  train  (includ- 
ing empty  engine*,  work  trains,  etc.)— Asterisk,  Wreck  wholly  or  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  Dagger,  One  or  more  pasiengera  killed. 


In  the  collision  near  Vardlcy,  l'a.,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
a  westbound  express  passenger  train  ran  into  a  loeumotive  with- 
out train  and  both  engines  and  the  baggage  car  were  wrecked. 
Three  trainmen  and  8  passengers  were  injured.  The  light  en- 
gine was  wrongfully  using  a  crossover  on  the  time  of  the  pas- 
senger train. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Defiance,  Ohio,  on  the  28th,  were 
westbound  freights.  The  leading  train  had  been  stopped  just 
beyond  a  curve  and  the  following  one  ran  into  it  at  full  speed. 
Oi;c  brakeman  jumped  off  and  was  killed.  The  collision  is 
charged  to  the  flagman  of  the  standing  train,  who  had  gone  back 
only  850  ft.,  thoigh  a  severe  snowstorm  prevailed. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  near  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  1st,  was  a  westbound  freight.  The  cngincman 
Slid  seven  bridge  repairmen  were  killed  and  one  employee  was 
injured.  The  train  was  moving  at  only  about  six  miles  an  hour 
over  a  bridge  supported  on  temporary  trestle  work,  one  side  of 
whit.lt  appears  to  have  been  undermined  by  a  flood  which  had 
raised  the  Guyandot  river  about  8  ft.  This  accident  was  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Ak<-  Gaztlte  of  January  10. 

I  he  train  derailed  on  the  aiternoon  of  the  3rd  near  Leaf, 
Miss.,  was  southbound  passenger  No.  3  and  the  tender  and  first 
three  cars  in  the  train  broke  through  a  bridge  and  fell  to  the 
swamp  below.  The  train  porter  and  the  news  agent  were  killed 
and  11  passengers  and  3  employees  were  injured.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  was  the  failure  of  the  piles  supporting  the 
fridge. 

rite  train  derailed  near  Stockwcll.  Ind.,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventh,  was  westbound  passenger  No.  15,  and  two  cars 
were  wrecked.  The  train  was  running  at  about  60  miles  an 
hour  and  the  derailment  was  due  to  a  broken  tire  on  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  baggage  car.  One  passenger  was  killed  and  60 
passengers  and  four  employees  were  injured,  two  of  the  injured 
being  possibly  fatal. 

The  train  derailed  at  Giarlton,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of  the- 
Kith  was  westbound  passenger  No.  39.  The  rear  car  was  thrown 
off  the  track  at  a  facing  point  switch,  the  evidence  indicating 
that  the  switch  was  turned  by  a  freight  fireman  just  as  the  rear 
truck  of  the  rear  car  was  passing.  The  train  was  running  at 
about  35  miles  an  hour  and  the  car  was  thrown  violently  against 
the  pusher  engine  of  a  westbound  freight  which  stood  on  the 
side  track,  crushing  in  one  side.  The  porter  of  the  car  was 
fatally  injured.  Nine  passengers  were  injured,  four  of  them 
seriously.  The  track  and  cars  were  examined  after  the  accident 
and  no  defect  found. 

It  was  mechanically  impossible  for  the  switch  to  be  opened 
without  first  throwing  the  unlocking  lexer  situated  40  ft.  east  of 
the  switch.  The  fireman  claims  to  have  thrown  this  unlocking 
lexer,  which  controls  the  switch,  as  train  No.  39  was  passing, 
but  denies  throwing  the  switch.  Assuming  the  speed  of  the 
train  to  have  been  35  miles  an  hour  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  fireman  to  unlock  the 
lever  and  walk  to  the  swiichstand  of  the  switch  before  the  rear 
of  the  train  had  reached  that  point  While  the  fireman  insists 
that  he  did  not  throw  the  switch,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
any  other  conclusion.  The  fireman  has  been  in  the  service 
since  1906.  is  a  qualified  engineer  and  had  a  good  record  up  to 
this  time. 

The  train  derailed  near  Look  Haven,  Pa.,  on  the  17,  was  a 
southbound  express,  and  the  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  large 
rock  which  had  fallen  down  from  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The 
whole  train,  except  the  rear  car,  was  derailed,  and  an  express 
car  was  overturned,  seriously  injuring  the  messenger.  The  bag- 
gage car  and  two  passenger  cars  fell  down  a  bank. 

The  train  derailed  near  Mclvin,  III.,  on  the  24th,  was  the  "Day- 
light Special"  southbound.  The  train  was  running  at  about  35 
miles  an  hour;  the  tender  and  first  four  cars  were  overturned 
l  ive  passengers  were  injured  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was 
not  discovered. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  near  Ard- 
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more,  Okla..  on  the  31st  of  January,  was  passenger  No.  580.  The 
tender  was  the  first  vehicle  to  leave  the  track.  All  of  the  cars 
were  derailed  and  the  smoking  car  was  overturned.  Eight  pas- 
sengers were  injured. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — Of  the  accidents  to  electric  cars  in  the 
United  States  reported  as  occurring  in  the  month  of  January,  two 
were  attended  with  fatal  results ;  a  slight  collision  on  the  third 
avenue  elevated  line  of  the  Interborough  in  New  York  City,  on 
the  25th,  in  which  one  passenger  was  killed,  and  a  collision  be- 


STEEL   COACHES  FOR   THE   NEW  YORK 
CENTRAL. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  recently  put  in  service  a 
number  of  coaches  which  represent  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  design  of  all-steel  passenger  equipment.  These 
cars  are  70  ft.  long  over  the  end  sills,  77  ft  9fj  in.  over  the 
buffers,  and  arc  mounted  on  six-wheel  trucks  set  at  54  ft.  cen- 
ters.   They  will  scat  84 
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Detail!  of  Under-frame;  New  York  Central  Line*  Steel  Coach. 


tween  a  passenger  train  and  a  freight  train  on  the  International 
Intcrurban  Railway  near  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  on  the  same  day,  in 
which  the  motorman  was  killed  and  10  or  15  passengers  were 
injured.  The  freight  train  was  at  a  standstill  on  the  main  line 
about  a  half  mile  south  of  the  station.  The  forward  passenger 
car  and  one  car  of  the  freight  were  completely  wrecked.  On 
the  Toledo  4  Western  Intcrurban  line  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  an  ex- 
press car,  filled  with  merchandise,  ran  off  the  track  in  the  street 
and  was  overturned  on  the  sidewalk,  where  it  took  fire,  from  a 
stove  inside,  and  was  partly  destroyed. 


worthy  for  the  strength  of  the  end  construction  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  insulation. 

In  the  underframe,  Commonwealth  combined  cast  steel  double 
body  bolsters  and  platforms  are  used,  connected  by  fish-belly 
type  center  sills,  and  side  sills  consisting  of  steel  angles.  The 
center  sills,  which  are  spaced  18  in.  apart,  are  built  up  of  Y\  in. 
web  plates  with  two  V/,  in.  x  3'A  in.  x  yi  in.  angles  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  3J4  in.  x  3^  in.  x  yi  in.  angle  at  the  top.  For 
a  distance  of  22  ft.  8**  in.  at  the  center  they  have  a  depth  of 
31  in.   A  top  cover  plate  26  in.  x  'A  in.,  extends  their  full  i 
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Two  cast  steel  cross  bearers  are  used,  with  tup  and  bottom 
cover  plates,  6  in  x  '  in.,  and  there  arc  seven  pressed  steel 
floor  supports  of  channel  section  on  each  side  of  the  car.  The 
outside  floor  stringers  consist  of  an  angle  pressed  from  \%  in. 
plate,  while  the  intermediate  stringers  are  of  Z  shape,  pressed 
from  %  in.  plate.    The  stringers  extend  the  length  of  the  car. 

The  posts  are  pressed  from  lA  in.  steel,  are  of  channel  section 
with  flanges,  to  which  a  1/16  in.  cover  plate  is  riveted;  a  5  in. 
6'/i  lb.  channel,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  car.  forms  the 
plate.  The  belt  rail  is  placed  outside  the  posts  and  extends 
the  length  of  the  car,  while  back  of  it  between  the  posts  are 
placed  4  in.  x  4  in.  x  3/16  in.  pressed  steel  angles.  The  side 
sheathing  is  riveted  between  the  belt  rail  and  these  angles. 

A  6-in.  Z-bar  is  used  for  the  body  corner  post  and  is  set  in 
a  pocket  in  the  under  frame  casting  at  the  bottom,  white  at  the 
top  it  is  secured  to  both  the  side  and  end  plates.  Back  of  this 
post  is  a  large  cast  steel  knee  extending  along  the  side  of  the 
car  for  23'/j  in.  and  reaching  as  high  as  the  belt  rail.  This  is 
intended  as  an  snti-telcscoping  device  and  was  furnished  by 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company.  The  door  posts  arc  6  in., 
l2'/i  lb.,  I-beams  and  are  also  set  in  pockets  in  the  undcrframe 
casting.  They  -ire  fastened  at  the  top  to  the  end  plate,  which 
is  a  5  in.  channel  placed  with  the  web  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. This  plate  is  secured  to  the  side  plates  and  the  deck  sills 
by  a  gusset  bracing.  The  intermediate  end  posts  arc  4  in.  Z- 
bars  secured  at  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
side  posts. 

The  vestibule  diaphragm  posts  are  6  in.  1 -beams,  also  resting  in 
pockets.  They  are  supported  at  the  top  by  a  5  in.  channel  ex- 
tending back  to  the  end  frame  and  secured  to  the  gusset  which 
reinforces  the  end  plate.  There  is  also  a  similar  channel  se- 
cured to  the  opposite  side  of  the  post,  which  extends  upward 
and  outward  to  a  connection  at  the  junction  of  the  deck  end 
plate  and  side  plate.  The  former  is  a  5  in.  straight  channel 
with  the  flanges  cut  away  at  the  end  and  the  web  turned  inward 
for  riveting  to  the  deck  side  plate.  A  diagonal  brace  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  door  post  at  this  point  and  large  gusset 
plates  arc  used  to  make  the  joint  rigid.  In  addition  there  is  a 
diagonal  brace  from  the  top  of  the  vestibule  diaphragm  post 
to  the  side  plate  near  its  junction  with  the  corner  post.  The 
vestibule  corner  post  is  %  in.  thick,  pressed  to  the  proper  con- 
tour and  secured  to  the  buffer  beam  extensions  at  the  bottom, 
and  to  the  side  plate  and  vestibule  end  plate  at  the  top.  The 
lattef  is  a  3!S  in.  x  V/t  in.  x  '4  in.  angle,  and  is  riveted  to  the 
vestibule  diaphragm  posts  above  their  connection  to  the  diagonal 
braces. 

Special  Itteittioil  has  been  given  to  the  insulation  of  the  car. 
Next  to  the  inside  finish  at  all  points  is  a  Vt  in.  sheet  of  Ke- 
sisto  or  H.  \V.  Johns-Manville  Company  "Nycinsui"  insulation, 
and  on  the  inner  face  of  the  outer  sheets  a  \\  in.  sheet  of  Ke- 
sisto  is  applied.    The  latter  is  brought  inuard  around  the  posts 


and  other  members  and  is  joined  to  either  the  inner  insulation 
or  the  wooden  fastening  strip  which  secures  the  inside  finish. 
This  insulation  is  secured  to  the  plates  by  fasteners  spot  welded 
in  place.  There  is  no  continuous  metallic  connection  between 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  car  at  any  point,  and  all  open 
spaces  between  the  framing  are  carefully  filled  with  wood 
blocks  or  other  suitable  material. 

The  carlines,  both  upper  and  lower  deck,  arc  of  channel  shape 
and  are  pressed  from  H  in.  plate.  The  interior  finish  is  of 
steel,  finished  to  imitate  mahogany,  except  below  the  window 
sills  and  on  the  headlining,  where  agasotc  is  used.  The  window 
sills  and  sash  arc  of  Cuban  mahogany.  The  Gould  axle  system 
of  electric  lighting  is  employed. 

The  total  weight  of  the  car  is  142,000  lbs.,  giving  a  weigh)  per 
square  foot  of  interior  floor  area  of  22.9  lbs.,  and  per  seated 
passenger  of  1.6V0  lbs.  Both  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  have  built 
cars  from  this  design,  which  is  the  result  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  engineers  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  builders. 


SCIENTIFIC  CLEANSING  OF  RAILWAY 
COACHES. 


By  J.  T.  Ainslte  Walker. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Sherman  Allen  in  connection  with  the  treasury 
department  movement  to  bring  about  better  sanitary  conditions 
on  railroad  cars  and  vessels.  There  are  various  phases  pre- 
sented by  this  problem,  but  the  remarks  arc  confined  to  one 
upon  which  I  can  speak  with  some  little  authority — one  which, 
up  to  the  present,  has  received  little  serious  attention;  that  is 
that  particular  phase  which  deals  with  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ease through  the  agency  of  the  bacillifcrous  dust  to  be  found 
mi  the  floors  of  railway  cars. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000.000  a  year;  and  in  round  figures  this  traffic  is 
accommodated  in  50,000  cars,  or  20.000  persons  per  car  per 
year.  There  is  no  material  available  for  framing  any  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  passengers  in  an  infectious  condition.  In 
the  case  of  certain  diseases  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
being  infectious  before  they  can  be  recognized:  and  of  so  huge 
a  total— being  in  fact  more  than  10  times  the  entire  population 
of  the  country— it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of 
cases  carried  in  a  condition  of  unrecognized  infection.  If  the 
cars  were  disinfected,  for  example,  after  each  journey,  each 
passenger's  risk  in  railway  travel  would  be  confined  to  his 
chance  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  an  infected  person  during  the 
journey.  As  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  systematic  routine  disinfec- 
tion, the  risk  must  be  enormously  enhanced. 

We  have  in  fact  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  in  the  process  for 
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detecting  scarce  bacteria  in  water;  if  a  very  large  quantity  is 
passed  through  a  single  tiller,  the  deposit  will  contain  and  in- 
fect a  culture  lube  with  the  organism  which  is  being  sought, 
where  any  manageable  quantity  of  water  would  probably  fail 
to  do  so.  The  deposit  in  the  case  of  eich  railway  car  is  the 
residual  infection  of  such  of  its  50,000  inmates  per  year  as  may 
have  been  infected;  and  there  must  be  an  enormous  increase 
of  risk  to  individual  passengers  from  this  inevitable  accumu- 
lation of  infective  matter  over  the  risk  which  would  be  run  if 
the  cars  were  disinfected  regularly. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  a  paper  entitled  "Infection 
in  Transportation,"  read  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  for  (he  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  of  Ann  Arbor,  said 
he  held  it  proved  that  railroad  cars  scatter  infection. 


Applying  Disinfectant  to  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Car. 


W  riting  on  "Dust  and  Disease,"  in  llie  .UncrUan  Journal  of 
Public  Health  of  September.  1912.  Prof.  Window  and  Dr.  Klig- 
lcr,  in  referring  to  certain  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Praus- 
niu,  state  that  of  21  animals  inoculated  with  dust  from  railway 
carriages,  5— or  nearly  25  per  cent. — developed  tuberculosis,  and 
that  Dr.  Kinyoun,  of  Washington,  on  several  occasions  found 
pneumococci  (the  organism  of  pneumonia)  in  similar  dust. 

A  medical  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  Janu- 
ary 13,  1913,  says :  "Railroad  cars  bear  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation as  centers  for  the  spread  of  infection,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  adoption  of  more  ef- 
ficient methods  of  cleansing  and  disinfection— particularly  the 
latter." 

It  would  not  be  a  diff-cult  matter  to  adduce  further  evidence 
as  to  the  infective  potentialities  to  be  found  lurking  on  the  floors 
of  railroad  cars,  but  the  above  should  be  sumcitnt  to  convince 
even  the  most  sceptical. 


EXISTING  REGULATIONS. 

Replies  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  each  state  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  disinfection  employed  in  railroad  cars  engaged  in  inter- 
state transportation,  show  that  11  call  for  the  use  of  formal- 
dehyde, 23  have  no  regulations  at  all,  and  five  require  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  unspecified  preparations.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  uniformity  of  procedure.  In  some  cases,  the  regu- 
lations call  for  treatment  of  the  cars  at  the  end  of  each  journey; 
in  others,  they  receive  attention  at  intervals  of  one  to  two 
months. 

The  preponderance  of  formaldehyde  fumigation  over  all 
other  forms  of  disinfection,  as  revealed  in  these  figures,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  from  the  fact  that  this  method  is  wholly 
unreliable.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  recently,  con- 
trary to  the  generally  accepted  notion  as  to  the  use  of  formal- 
dehyde for  fumigating  rooms,  this  disinfectant  does  not  act  in 
the  form  of  a  vapor  or  gas;  in  practice,  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
minute  droplets  which  result  from  the  condensation  of  steam, 
in  the  absence  of  which  formaldehyde  has  no  bactericidal  ac- 
tion whatever.  Water  will  take  up  in  solution  40  per  cent, 
of  formaldehyde  gas.  in  which  form  it  is  known  officially  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  "formaldehyde  solution," 
the  Ridcal-W'alker  co-efficient  of  which  is  0.3;  i.  e.,  it  has 
about  one-third  the  efficiency  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  If  we 
take  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  in  20  parts  of  water  as  our  stand- 


Fig.  1 — Control  Plate  Show-     Fig.  2 — Treated   Plate  With 
ing  Vigorous  Culture.  Organisms  Destroyed. 


ard  of  efficiency,  to  prepare  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  capable 
of  doing  the  same  work,  one  part  must  be  mixed  with  six  parts 
of  water. 

We  now  see  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  uniformly  trustworthy 
results  when  working  with  formaldehyde.  If  too  much  steam 
is  admitted  into  the  chamber  the  ultimate  dilution  produced  may 
be  too  weak ;  and  if  too  little  steam  is  admitted,  part  of  the 
formaldehyde  will  be  unavailable,  i.  c.,  it  will  remain  in  the 
gaseous  form,  which  as  already  explained,  has  no  bactericidal 
action. 

Klein,  the  eminent  European  bacteriologist,  in  a  report  to  the 
London  County  Council  in  1902,  said:  "In  cases  where  wood 
flooring,  unpointed  or  unvarnished  articles  of  furniture  or  sim- 
ilar absorbing  materials  and  cloth  fabrics  are  to  be  subjected 
to  disinfection  on  account  of  their  being  possibly  polluted  with 
tubercular  sputum,  disinfection  with  formalin  (40  per  cent, 
formaldehyde  I  will  not  suffice." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus is  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  dis- 
infection of  railroad  cars,  the  futility  of  using  a  preparation 
which  on  the  highest  authority  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
inefficient  for  this  purpose  must  bo  manifest.  Dr.  Vnughan 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  above  said  the  method  of  disiofrc- 
tion  by  formaldehyde  was  "simple  nonsense,"  and  the  medical 
writer  in  the  Public  Ledger  characterizes  formaldehyde  fumi- 
gation as  "a  tedious,  dangerous  and  unreliable  method  of  per- 
il rming  this  work." 

The  only  satisfactory  alternative  to  fumigation  is  the  appli- 
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cation  of  *  modem  liquid  bactericide  of  guaranteed  efficiency. 
As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  processes,  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  November  3,  1894,  referring  to  the  disinfec- 
tion of  rooms  by  fumigation,  stated:  "On  the  ground  even  of 
economy  there  is  no  comparison  between  this  obsolete  process 
and  a  disinfectant  spray;  and  while  cases  of  renewed  house  in- 
fection are  familiar  to  almost  every  medical  officer  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  Dr.  Dujardin-Bcaumetz's  authority  for  saying  that 
where  the  disinfectant  spray  has  been  introduced  they  are  prac- 
tically unknown  in  France." 

The  efficiency  of  the  liquid  spray  method  of  disinfecting  cars 
was  demonstrated  recently  by  practical  experiments  carried  out 
before  prominent  officials  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  the  Erie  and 
the  Hudson  &  Manhattan.  It  was  shown  that  the  time  occupied 
in  treating  the  floor  of  a  car  by  this  method  was  only  about 
30  seconds,  and  that  from  a  bsctcriological  point  of  view,  the 
result  was  satisfactory,  as  will,  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  which  represent  the  actual  bacteriolog- 
ical plates  employed  in  the  experiments  conducted  before  the 
officials  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Company. 

The  procedure  adopted  was  to  inoculate  two  sterile  agar 
plates  with  a  strong  culture  of  B.  prodigiosus  (a  bacillus  much 
used  by  bacteriologists  in  experimental  work  by  reason  of  its 
distinctive  coloring),  one  of  which  was  reserved  as  a  control 
(i.  e.,  it  received  no  treatment),  and  the  other  placed  on  the 
floor,  of  which  it  became  an  integral  part  during  the  process  of 
spraying— the  glass  cover  of  the  plate,  of  course,  being  removed 
during  this  operation.  Both  plates  were  then  incubated  for  24 
hours.  The  efficiency  of  the  process  is  clearly  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  Fig.  1,  the  control  plate,  displaying  a 
vigorous  culture,  while  on  Fig.  2,  the  plate  treated,  the  organ- 
isms have  been  completely  destroyed. 

SELECTION  OF  BACTEWC1DE. 

As  stated  above,  the  most  suitable  preparation  for  use  in 
railroad  cars  is  one  of  the  modem  high-testing  varieties.  It 
should  perhaps  be  explained  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  subject,  that,  briefly,  the  germicidal 
efficiency  of  a  disinfectant  is  stated  in  terms  of  pure  carbolic 
acid,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard.  For  instance,  if  we  say 
a  disinfectant  has  a  co-efficient  of  5.  we  mean  that  this  prepa- 
ration is  five  times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid  and  should 
be  diluted  for  use  accordingly.  The  standard  dilution  of  pure 
carbolic,  as  adopted  by  hospitals,  etc.,  is  1  in  25;  therefore, 
using  a  disinfectant  having  a  co-efficient  of  say,  5,  the  equivalent 
dilution  would  be  1  in  125.  Working  with  a  disinfectant  having 
a  co-efficient  of  20 — and  preparations  of  this  strength  are  avail- 
able—it  will  be  seen  that  the  dilution  equivalent  to  1  in  25  pure 
carbolic  acid  is  1  in  500.  The  use  of  such  a  preparation  will 
not  only  ensure  efficient  disinfection,  but  will  entail  a  surpris- 
ingly low  expenditure.  Taking  $1.50  per  gallon  as  a  fair  aver- 
age price  in  bulk  for  such  a  disinfectant,  a  simple  calculation 
will  show  the  cost  of  the  working  dilution  of  1  in  500  to  be 
well  under  one-third  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  Practical  experience 
has  shown  that  one  gallon  of  such  a  dilution  is  sufficient  for  the 
disinfection  of  600  square  feet,  from  which  it  follows  that 
10,000  square  feet  can  be  disinfected  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
5  cents.  A  further  advantage  accruing  from  the  adoption  of 
the  higher  co-efficient  is  the  complete  absence  of  the  objection- 
able odor  which  renders  impossible  the  use  of  low  dilutions, 
such  as  1  in  125. 

Railway  companies  are  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
public  services,  and  although  up  to  now  the  means  which  they 
have  used  for  disinfection  arc  utterly  inefficient  and  capricious, 
the  reason  for  this  inefficiency  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  little  but  caprice  has  been  available  for  their  guidance. 


Dhiect  Railway  ntoM  Rome  to  Naples— The  work  on  the 
direct  railway  now  under  construction  between  Rome  and  Naples, 
Italy,  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly. 


MONTHLY  CIRCULAR  TO  STATION  AGENTS. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  whose  station  agents  are  scattered  over 
an  immense  territory,  issues  for  their  benefit  a  regular  monthly 
bulletin,  containing  changes  in  connections  and  other  things 
which,  though  perhaps  not  so  important  as  new  time  tables,  em- 
brace nevertheless  many  details  which  enable  the  agent  to  better 
serve  the  public.  Beginning  with  the  present  year  this  bulletin 
is  enlarged  and  takes  the  shape  of  a  handsome  illustrated  circular 
of  eight  pages;  and  its  contents  are  made  sufficiently  attractive  to 
induce  the  live  agent  to  read  it,  even  when  the  matter  may  seem 
not  to  affect  his  station.  In  line  with  the  improvement  in  station 
service,  now  engaging  the  attention  of  superintendents  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  this  circular  is  to  be  warmly  commended.  A 
first  step  in  broadening  an  agent  who  is  too  narrow  is  to  get 
him  interested  in  railroad  matters  outside  his  own  field,  and  a 
circular  like  this  is  an  appropriate  means.  The  January  circular 
contains  32  numbered  paragraphs.  A  local  agent  could  not  do- 
better  than  prepare  himself  to  pass  an  examination  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  these  32  subjects.  Some  roads,  to  compile  so  much  news 
in  a  single  month,  and  make  it  interesting,  would  have  to  go 
outside  their  own  territory ;  but  that  is  not  an  objection  to  the 
idea.  We  note  the  information  given  in  some  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  items: 

Paragraph  1  gives  information  of  a  change  in  train  service  on 
a  branch,  including  a  notice  of  a  stage  connection.  Other  para- 
graphs give  information  about  through  tickets,  about  conven- 
tions, about  optional  routing  on  certain  tickets,  and  other  sub- 
jects commonly  found  in  circulars  to  agents. 

Paragraph  3  tells  of  66  miles  of  new  double  track  just  finished 
on  certain  divisions.  No.  4  tells  about  new  steamships  being 
built  for  the  company,  with  something  about  proposed  excur- 
sions by  these  vessels.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  "Empress  of 
Russia."  Paragraph  7  tells  of  the  new  city  ticket  office  of  the 
company  in  Montreal  and  there  is  a  full-page  illustration  of  the 
building,  which  belongs  to  the  Dominion  Express  Company. 

A  paragraph  of  about  200  words  describes  the  company's  new 
yards  at  Transcona,  six  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  which  will  oc- 
cupy 550  acres  of  land  and  will  have  a  capacity  for  12.000  freight 
cars.  A  similar  paragraph  describes  the  new  St.  Lawrence  river 
bridge  at  Montreal  and  the  new  station  at  Vancouver,  which  wilt 
cost  $1,250,000.  Other  enterprises  of  the  company  mentioned  are 
the  enlargement  of  the  hotel  at  Quebec ;  telephone  train  des- 
patching, now  extending  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
main  line  across  the  continent;  new  cars  and  engines  ordered  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  new  extensions  of  the  service  of 
the  Dominion  Express  Company.  At  Fort  William  the  company 
is  building  a  bascule  bridge  to  give  access  to  its  plant  on  Island 
No.  2;  this  will  cost  a  million  dollars. 

A  whole  page  is  devoted  to  notes  concerning  the  development 
of  western  Canada.  At  Calgary  the  Canadian  Pacific  telegraph 
office,  in  1905,  employed  five  persons;  now  the  number  employed 
is  150.  At  Medicine  Hat  a  New  York  capitalist  is  building  100 
dwelling  houses.  Carloads  of  machinery  are  arriving  at  this 
place  every  day,  and  the  number  of  banks  in  the  city  is  now 
eight.  At  Saskatoon  a  new  concrete  bridge  over  the  South 
Saskatchewan  river  will  be  1,462  ft.  long,  61  ft.  wide  and  cost 
$330,000.  The  Canadian  Pacific  hotel  at  Winnipeg  will  be  ex- 
tended at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Dropping  from  these  grand  enter- 
prises to  the  cvery-day  details  of  humdrum  work,  paragraph  32 
calls  the  attention  of  agents  to  the  instructions  in  regard  u> 
handling  correspondence. 


New  German  Railway— A  railway  line  of  considerable  stra- 
tegic importance  is  to  be  built  from  Hanover  to  Cuxhaven,  the 
German  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  river. 
The  line,  which  will  be  about  120  miles  long,  will  pass  through 
Rottcnburg,  Brcmervordc  and  Bcderkesa.  As  the  railway  does 
not  run  along  the  coast,  but  midway  between  the  Elbe  and  Weser 
rivers,  trains  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  warships. 


Digmzea  Dy  Vjuu 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  HUNGARIAN  RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 


Shop  Emergency  Hospital,  D 
Apprentice  System,  and  the  L 

By  Hensv 

At  Budapest  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  the  large 
shops  of  the  Hungarian  Railway  in  company  with  the  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  Johann  Papp.  At  this  place, 
although  the  shops  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  at  Crcwc,  England, 
I  found  that,  as  a  whole,  the  layout  was  more  complete  in 
detail  than  in  the  shops  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit.  Mr.  Papp  told  me  that 
the  embodiments  and  refinements  in  shop  and  roundhouse  lay- 
out which  are  applied  in  practice  in  Budapest  were  gathered 
by  him,  as  a  result  of  many  journeys,  from  the  best  practice  of 
each  of  the  civilized  railroad  countries,  including  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL. 

For  instance,  on  my  first  entering  the  office  building  assigned 
to  the  superintendent  of  shops.  I  was  struck  with  the  room, 
conveniently  located  at  the  entrance,  for  the  reception  of  anyone 
who  might  be  injured  in  the  shops.    This  emergency  hospital 


Inking  Fountains,  an  Efficient 
bor  Situation  Are  Noteworthy. 

YV.  Jacobs. 

with  a  neatly  dressed  girl  in  attendance.  This  naturally  sur- 
prised me  very  much,  and  I  inquired  as  to  what  it  meant  It 
developed  that  in  order  to  offset  the  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks, 
the  superintendent  of  shops,  Mr.  Hermann,  had  decided  to 
establish  these  soda  fountains  in  the  shops,  where  various  kinds 
of  soft  drinks  could  be  obtained  by  the  workmen  practically 
at  cost,  the  men  being  free  to  come  and  go  for  such  refreshing 
beverages  just  as  they  would  in  our  shops  for  ice  water.  Any 
small  profit  that  might  remain  over  from  the  sale  of  the  drinks 
was  applied  to  a  charity.  Undoubtedly  this  institution  is  a 
most  excellent  step  in  the  interest  of  the  sobriety  and  health  of 
the  employees,  and  the  superintendent  of  shops,  or  chief  of 
shops,  as  he  is  called,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  this  practical, 
humanitarian  step. 

APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

The  next  point  that  impressed  me  was  the  apprenticeship 
school  or  shop.    Here  in  a  separate  building  from  the  main 


Apprentice  Class  Room  of  the  Hungarian  State  Railways  at  Budapest. 


chamber  was  equipped  with  an  operating  table  and  the  most 
modern  surgical  apparatus,  so  that  major  emergency  operations 
could  be  conducted  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Not  only  are  the  shop  employees  so  provided  for,  but  men 
in  the  train  service  and  passengers  are  similarly  prepared  for 
in  case  of  any  accident  to  trains,  a  full  hospital  train  with  road 
cars  being  held  in  readiness  for  departure  to  the  scene  of  any 
accident  upon  telegraphic  notice.  The  special  equipment  of 
these  trains,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  purpose,  is  similar 
to  that  of  our  emergency  ears  for  mining  disasters.  The  cars 
constituting  these  trains  arc  not  old  converted  coaches,  ill 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view,  but  arc  complete  with  every 
regard  for  the  comfort  and  succor  of  the  injured. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Another  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  administration  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  the  men  was  in  the  machine  shop.  I 
observed  a  construction  somewhat  like  a  soda  water  fountain. 


plant  the  apprentice  spends  the  first  two  years  of  his  service 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  instructors.  Tools  arc  made, 
such  as  chisels,  flatters,  taps,  and  many  small  parts  of  locomo- 
tives, in  addition  to  many  models  of  either  special  machine  or 
locomotive  types.  During  my  visit  they  had  under  construction, 
to  be  used  as  a  permanent  exhibit,  a  complete  model  of  one 
of  the  bc.'iutiful  i.iilroad  bridges  that  have  just  hecn  completed, 
spanning  the  Danube.  This  work  was  done  by  the  apprentices 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  practical  mechanics.  What 
particularly  impressed  me  was  the  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Papp  as  to  the  method  and  purpose  underlying  the  instruction 
period  of  the  apprentices.  Instead  of  the  boys  and  young  men 
passing  from  one  department  of  a  shop  to  another  in  a  rather 
indiscriminate  manner,  picking  up  knowledge  of  work,  perhaps 
sometimes  indifferently  from  a  foreman  or  the  mechanics,  or 
sometimes  shop  instructors,  they  were  set  apart  during  the  first 
two  impressionable  years  of  their  apprenticeship  to  b«  thoroughly 
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grounded  by  those  who  were  known  to  he  most  competent  to 
instruct  in  skilled  practical  work,  as  to  the  right  and  best  ways 
of  doing  each  class  of  work  so  that  bad  or  faulty  habits  of  work 
would  not  be  learned— to  be  unlearned  later.  For  the  succeeding 
two  years  the  boys  work  in  the  regular  shops  where  they  re- 
ceive additional  care  and  instruction  and  gradually  become 
amalgamated  with  the  regular  working  organization.  After  the 
preliminary-  two  years  the  boys  are  much  better  fitted  to  go  into 
the  main  shops  with  the  older  mechanics  and  continue  their 
apprenticeship. 

During  apprenticeship  the  boys  have  to  attend  school  for  two 
hours  of  each  day,  and  for  these  study,  lecture  and  drawing 
periods  they  are  paid  as  they  would  be  for  productive  work, 
the  railway  administration  knowing  that  the  cost  of  this  in- 
struction is  a  most  valuable  asset  in  the  working  ability  of  its 
future  mechanics.  The  schedule  of  study  hours  during  the  four 
years'  apprenticeship  is  as  follows: 

Hour*  per  week  for  each 
r>t  the  four  ichool  year*. 

]>t     2nd     3rd  4lh 
year.   year.   year.  year. 


Reading  and  general  instruction   1  1  1 

Review  instruction  in  rcadii  g  and  writing   1 

Composition   1  1  1 

Arithmetic  and  geometry   2  2  I 

Review  instruction  In  mathematics   1 

Time  keeping  and  cost  accounting   ..  .,  1 

I'hyiics  and  chemistry  .....•.■.*   2  1  .. 

Element*  of  mechanical  dc*ign  ■  •  ■- 

Instruction  in  theory  of  machine  power  operation  1  1 

Instruction  in  hygiene..........   ••  »■ 

Mechanical  drawing    4  4  4  4 


In  selecting  apprentices  the  first  chance  is  given  to  those  sons 
of  railway  employees  who  have  capacity  for  this  class  of  work. 
Candidates  for  membership  must  have  passed  through  the 
middle  grades  of  the  common  school,  and  be  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Every  year  a  theoretical  and  practical  examina- 
tion is  held.  In  addition  to  giving  oral  and  written  answers  to 
examination  questions,  the  boys  arc  permitted  four  hours  in 
which  to  accomplish  a  certain  piece  of  work  according  to  a 
blueprint.  The  way  in  which  this  work  is  done,  as  well  as  the 
mental  aptitude  shown  by  the  pupil,  determines  his  proficiency. 
The  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  parents  and 
others  of  the  public  that  are  interested.  IYizes  are  awarded 
for  those  that  are  especially  advanced. 

Before  completing  his  fourth  year  of  apprenticeship,  the 
apprentice  must  produce  a  masterpiece  of  work,  usually  a  model 
of  some  machine,  locomotive  or  structure  used  in  the  railroad 
service.  During  the  apprenticeship  course  the  boys  are  paid 
regular  wages,  which  arc  increased  from  term  to  term,  ten  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings  being  held  out  in  a  savings  fund  until 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship. 

Upon  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship  there  is  no  bind- 
ing agrcrment  upon  the  young  men  to  continue  in  railroad 
service,  although  place's  arc  provided  for  those  that  desire  them. 
The  Government  Railroad  Administration  considers  it  its  duty 
to  the  industries  of  the  nation  to  offer  this  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  education  and  advancement  of  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  people. 

I  regretted  that  in  this  visit  there  were  not  present  such 
missionaries  as  George  M.  Basford,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  an  advance  prophet  of  railroad  apprenticeship  instruction 
in  the  states,  and  also  those  men  who  have  followed  up  his 
inspiration  by  practical  application  on  some  of  our  largest  rail- 
way systems,  such  as  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Cross.  Mr.  Hcnshaw. 
and  others,  whose  ideal  has  been  to  make  thinking,  skilled 
mechanics  of  the  younger  generation,  rather  than  specialized 
automatons.  In  Budapest  wn*  wrought  into  complete  execution 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  these  American  pioneers  are  so 
earnestly  developing  on  the  roads  that  they  serve,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  earnestness  of  their  work  and 
the  support  that  is  being  given  by  their  officers. 

what  becomes  or  the  apprentice  1 

What  becomes  of  these  apprentices  after  thev  have  completed 
their  general  grounding  as  all-round  mechanics'   It  is  only  after 


this  general  training  that  the  special  development  of  the  particu- 
lar abilities  that  the  young  man  may  have  shown  is  undertaken. 
In  no  American  shop  have  1  seen  specialized  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations carried  to  the  extent  and  thoroughness  that  exists  in 
the  shops  at  Budapest.  In  each  class  of  work,  such  as  erecting, 
rod.  bench,  piston  rod  and  crank  pin  w  ork,  machine  work,  etc , 
each  of  the  gangs  was  composed  of  carefully  trained  men  who 
were  especially  fitted  for  the  particular  class  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  it.  It  was  explained  that  certain  qualities  in 
mechanics,  as  in  poets,  are  inherent  and  cannot  be  acquired  by 
training.  How  often  do  wc  sec  men  operating  fast  moving 
machinery  requiring  quick  action  and  co-ordination  of  the  eyes, 
the  brain,  and  the  hands,  who  may  have  quick  action  between 
the  eyes  and  the  brain,  but  do  not  have  co-ordination  of  the 
hands,  so  essential  to  most  efficient  operation.  These  men  would 
be  much  better  adapted  to  their  occupation  if  ihey  were  working 
on  the  erecting  floor  or  at  the  bench.  Again  how  often  do 
wc  find  men  of  a  nervous  and  energetic  temperament  fretting 
away  their  time  standing  at  machines  when  they  should  be 
working  in  the  erecting  shop  where  vent  could  be  given  to  their 
energetic  natures.  And  again  we  find  men  running  lathes  where 
great  accuracy  of  touch  is  required,  such  as  in  making  close 
fits,  who  are  by  temperament  and  physical  make-up  ponderous 
and  clumsy,  and  who  would  he  happier  working  in  a  steam  pipe 
gang  lifting  and  fitting  up  heavy  steam  pipes  The  contrast 
and  misfit  of  occupation  is  as  glaring  as  the  performance  of  a 
draft  horse  would  be  on  a  race  track. 

The  two  years  of  training  in  a  separate  building  gives  those 
who  are  studying  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  appren- 
tices an  opportunity  to  later  select  and  assign  them  to  that  class 
of  work  which  is  especially  fitted  to  their  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics. A  man  does  that  thing  best  which  he  loves  to  do — 
because  he  can  do  it  well  rather  than  because  he  is  directed 
to  do  the  work  without  consideration  for  or  sympathy  with  his 
particular  aptitudes. 

TRADES  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Of  special  interest  is,  of  course,  the  organization  and  attitude 
of  the  body  of  the  working  men  in  the  shops,  etc.  The  policy 
of  (be  Hungarian  State  Railways  is  that  of  the  open  shop. 
Trade  unions  in  the  form  that  we  know  them  in  the  United 
States  arc  non-existent  on  the  government  railroads.  In 
Hungary  many  recruits  from  all  classes  of  trades  (outside  the 
railways)  arc  drawn  to  a  political  party  known  as  the  social 
democratic  party,  whose  members  are  principally  socialistic. 
This  political  party  has  a  vigorous  representative  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  its  program  is  one  of  spirited  protest  against  the 
constituted  form  of  government.  For  this  reason  it  is  deemed 
against  the  interests  of.  and  loyalty  to.  the  state  to  permit  those 
who  serve  the  state  to  be  affiliated  with  a  political  organization 
in  conflict  with  the  administration  of  the  state  enterprises  No 
man  in  the  state  railroad  employ  may  be  a  member  of  the  social 
democratic  organization,  upon  pain  of  dismissal. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRIEVANCES, 

On  the  other  hand,  excellent  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
presentation  or  discussion  of  grievances  or  desired  changes  in 
the  working  conditions  of  the  men.  The  men  have  regularlv 
elected  representatives  from  among  their  own  members,  for  each 
division  of  the  railway,  and  for  the  railway  as  a  whole  These 
representatives  sit  in  session  with  officials  selected  by  the  railway 

foi   tin   mutual  .  i%  •.  r.  .vn!  .■tdiv-'.rr.i-tit  i  f  :■  - . 1 1 ^ ■  i  •-  »lTeetiB| 

the  welfare  of  the  men.  In  practice  this  permanently  constituted 
arbitration  board  seems  to  work  out  very  satisfactorily,  for  both 
in  working  conditions  and  in  rates  of  pay  the  railroad  men,  and 
particularly  the  shop  men.  arc  better  off  than  those  in  similar 
kinds  of  work  in  private  employ  elsewhere  in  the  country 

The  railway  administration  has  no  difficulty  in  attracting  to 
its  service  the  most  competent  men  in  each  of  the  trades,  it 
being  considered  an  honor  to  he  in  the  government  employ. 
When  a  man  has  served  a  probation  period  of  three  years,  he 
then  becomes  a  sworn  worker  for  the  state,  and  cannot  be 
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summarily  dismissed.  If  there  were  just  cause  for  dismissal  or 
other  corrective  measure,  this  cause  is  determined  as  a  result 
of  evidence  presented  before  a  regularly  constituted  court,  or 
committee  of  inquiry,  and  upon  its  recommendation  a  responsible 
ollicer  will  take  action.  In  this  way  the  men  are  guarded  against 
injustice  due  to  action  that  is  hasty,  ill  considered,  tyrannical  or 
born  oi  personal  feeling  or  prejudice  on  the  part  oi  some  minor 
official  or  foreman.  In  the  manifest  love  that  the  men  have  for 
their  work  it  is  seen  that  this  security  in  their  positions,  so  long 
_  as  thry  do  their  duty,  does  not  make  them  slothful  or  negligent. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  superabundance 
of  competent  nun  in  the  various  trades  anxious  to  set  into 
the  railway  service,  the  railway  administration  deems  it  to  be  to 
the  interest  of  its  employees  and  their  families,  that  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  their  sons  to  specially  fit  themselves  for  rail- 
road positions,  if  they  are  capable  of  so  doing. 

Because  of  this  general  method  of  training,  the  men  not  only 
turn  out  careful  work  of  high  quality,  but  the  occupations  being 
specialized  favor  large  production  of  similar  units  or  pieces  at  a 
minimum  price  per  piece.  A  further  factor  in  bringing  the 
standard  unit  cost  to  a  remarkably  low  figure  is  the  system  of 
paying  the  men  upon  an  output  basis  instead  of  an  hourly  wage. 
These  two  policies,  careful  training  and  intensive  wage  system, 
coupled  with  careful  engine  house  inspection  by  the  enginemen 
themselves,  make  for  the  best  and  cheapest  locomotive  operation ; 
and  when  replacements  or  repairs  arc  necessary,  these  operations 
are  performed  at  the  minimum  cost.  For  these  reasons,  the 
costs  of  locomotive  maintenance  are  found  to  be  extraordinarily 
low  on  the  Hungarian  lines,  upon  any  unit  basis  selected  for 
comparison,  as  compared  with  American  or  with  other  European 
line*. 


RECORDS  OF  AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS. 


Automatic  block  signals  are  now  an  important  element  in  the 
s.ifcty  oi  travel  on  most  of  our  principal  railways,  and  they  are 
s:i  conspicuous  a  feature  that  even  the  unthinking  public  takes 
o  Ktti/oticc  of  them.  The  advertising  department  makes  use  of 
them,  and  to  good  effect.  One  transcontinental  line,  in  adver- 
tising a  recent  excursion,  emphasized  the  statement  that  "every 
inch"  of  the  line  to  be  traversed  was  protected  by  automatics. 

And.  though  the  perfection  to  which  automatic  signaling  has 
been  brought  on  American  railroads  makes  a  highly  creditable 
chapter  in  recent  railroad  history,  this  creditable  record  gets 
very  little  notice  in  print.  We  have  an  almost  unbroken  record 
of  negative  evidence,  for  reports  of  collision;  due  to  faults  in 
automatic  signals  are  exceedingly  rare;  but  this  negative  evi- 
dence is  about  all  The  reader,  there  fore,  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  records  of  the  performance  of  automatics  on  eight 
prominent  roads  for  one  year.  We  arc  not  permitted  to  name 
the  roads,  but  the  facts  have  value  regardless  of  names.  More- 
over, we  have  to  show  the  reverse,  not  the  obverse  of  the  picture. 
The  magnitude  of  the  signals'  virtues  is  shown  by  setting  forth 
the  exceedingly  r.matl  proportions  of  their  faults 

As  is  well  known  In  railway  nun,  the  signal  records  of  dif- 
ferent railways  are  kept  according  to  methods  which  in  details 
are  quite  varied,  so  that  exact  comparisons  cannot  be  made 
except  by  means  of  elaborate  studies  not  now  practicable,  Nev- 
ertheless, these  ratios  arc  in  some  degree  instructive.  And  the 
figures  arc  suggestive  by  way  of  showing  the  paucity  ot  infor- 
mation available  .-nd  the  need  of  standards. 
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All  causes  of  false  clear  automatic  signals  reported  on  road 
E  for  IJ  months  were  as  follows: 

a.  Water  leaked  into  C4»c;  frote  slot  arm  in  clear  portion. 

L.  Sumcoi.e  binke  m(n  (,;,,,,<,  head  (inclosed  du.k  signal)  and  ber.l 
cour.terlial.n.cc  lod  >o  11  fmil.d  head,  holding  signal  clear. 

v,  Kcroiled  clear  ivilh  tram  in  Muck,  mnmtaiocr  found  nothing  wrong. 

d,  Grounded  slot  c-uil. 

e,  I»i-uni  arm  n  |..,:ud  clear  with  ttain  in  block.    Nu  cause  found. 

f.  Home  disk  ber.t  aid   foldnl  fide  if  licaj. 

g.  t>i-tait  arm  Jiartly  clear  Willi  liomc  arm  al   Mop;  sleet  and  snow  On 


h.  Home  arm  going  to  H«f  position  caught  on  lamp,  pole  changer  did 
not  operate,  and  home  and  distant  in  rear  cicjred  together. 

l,    Reported.     No  came  found. 

j,   Water  in  relay  curtail  held  local  circuit  closed, 
k,  Lightning, 

I,   Carbon  point  of  relay  fused  by  lightning. 

m,  i  orroded  and  grounded  'oint  ill  battery  *iic. 

it,  <>•,••  n  joint  in  wire  under  planking  at  dra «  bridge, 

0,  t.i.:tn;ded  i-ontiol  circuit. 

|>.  Trmpoiniy    home    10d    distant    line    wires    crowed,    insulation  luia- 
clueviiinl).  or  inaliconsly  cut, 
<|.  lirokeli  niechaniim. 

r.  Tic  plates  under  insulated  joint  bridged  the  insulation;  curr.it  came 
fiom  if.'il   baltcly   and  closed  relay, 
s.  Froken  (.top  link, 
t,    I'V.icign  curirnt. 
u,  Polarized  armature  stuck, 
v.  Western  t'nion  guy  wire  touched  line. 

w.  Someone-  bloke  open  relay  bojc  and  bent  relay  finger.,  relay  remained 
closed. 

In  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  carelessness  or  inefficiency  of 
the  men  in  charge  was  responsible  for  items  «i,  r,  u,  i;  and  prob- 
ably o;  cold  weather  for  <i  and  probably  for  (freezing  of  con- 
densed moisture)  ;  snow  for  item  g;  lightning  for  i,  I,  and  prob- 
ably J;  malice  or  mischief,  b  p,  and  w ;  and  defects  of  apparatus 
I,  h.  ii,       and  S. 

Road  H  is  on-.-  with  a  dense  passenger  traffic  within  a  small 
territory.  Road  X  reports  that  the  record  is  "admittedly  poor," 
new  signals  having  been  installed  before  there  had  been  time 
i->  instruct  maitttaincrs  properly  in  their  duties. 

The  causes  of  all  false  clear  automatic  signals  reported  on 
Road  O  fnr  \Z  months  were  as  follows  . 

n.  Infective  signal  magnet. 
I,.  Ice  in  sigrnl  cylinder. 

<■.  lee  I'M  (.irlril*  of  switch  circuit  controller   -failed  to  .hue  1  track. 

d,  Tin  in  coinii-ctiig  tod  leading  from  switch  to  switch  bo*  either 
wikcd  out  oi  was  tetnoved  by  person  unknown;  failed  to  -hurt  track. 

c.  Switch  circuit  controller  disconnected;  failed  to  'bunt  Hack. 

(.  liTokrn  wire  leading  from  rail  to  switch  box ;  failed  to  >h,n  t. 

K.  S|.nvK,  weak  in  combined  ciicuit  breaker  and  plunger  lock;  failed  lo 
shunt. 

It.  Improper  wire  connections  10  signal. 

\    1  iTienien  changing  wires  got  control  wire  crossed  uilh  another  wire. 

i,  Tool  rc-ew  on  plat iz -. >,1  armature  of  relay  iK-comitig  1'iosc  and  bind- 
ini{  -rinotutc  il  c.;i:l,t  e.i-l  m,.vr. 

k.  Itrackrt  ill  relay  lightenrd  causing  lame  condition*  as  l.,*t  tt^eved  ng. 

1,  M  l.niii'l  nit  by  liKhlr.inK  and  rcby  armature  fuved  cl  >?e'I. 

in,  li,  .ay  ImiIIv  iliiririfced  by  liichtl  ii.g.  n.'t  allowing  ariTi.itMTe  to  dit.D 
a.-  ay. 

n.  «'aitli.:r.   lliclitl.     Retay  sticking  clear. 

.-.  I'.  ntail  |„  itl.  in  ri'.ny  Mock  to  contact  po.t. 

!'.  K'"l«  »-a|>|-.i-  tiitg  relay  contact  binding  failed  to  »r,rt  v  l.en  dc- 
el.eri'ir.-d. 

>I.  I  iv  .!  red  marker  Ituht  di>|,laycit  wbite  by  re?,. i.e.  .,f  I,:,-  hV:„s  out. 
!'.-.. t.,-1   .el  jr-rn. 

t.  I  '."I    l  ei-  fr  en   Inct k-.-t  iniproiierly.     Showed  white  l.gln. 
s.   Hi, Veil    il.  l:?;!!  oil    ,  rl    |„.lr    lllooic'r.       ft  wo  C»MS.) 

t.  "; .  i       t  i  -d  or.  fo  !«•  .-Uarr.fr  Vokrn. 

n.        I  in  r-.il  r.t  l-r, -V: r  :i  -Mie.  .jiid  foreign  current     :  Five       e.  > 

v,  |i,.k  .»gti..|,  M  il lore  1,1-Oveen  ,-itm.Hurc  and  mnsnet  nr  buffer  l-olll- 
ioR  ili-k  drat. 

hok  MCral.     Ft,  -.-ii  «^  -.ii,l:lly  »r„n. 
s.  t'-i'.n. wr.     i  Two.) 


'  See  below. 
-  <h.e  monlb. 


,1-1    I  ml. 

Ill  this  list,  four  items.  ,;  </,  e.  i.  have  to  do  with  connerlionii 
at  outlying-  switcN-v  These  appear  to  have  occurred  in  .sections 
where  the  signal  control  (wfrc  line  I  circuit  w.is  imt  run  to  the 
switch  and  where,  c ■nsei|Uently.  a  track  connection,  arranged 
.•ii  the  "open  circuit"  principle.  Viiis  depended  upoii  to  st-t  (be 
111  the  sp.p  pi:>:tii  n  win  n  the  switch  was  n;>etied.  Ten 
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of  the  failures  here  listed,  b,  g,  h,  «',  /',  k,  n,  o,  p,  and  r,  are 
chargeable  to  negligence;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  at  least 
four  of  the  cases,  b,  g,  j.  and  *,  the  trouble  was  of  a  character 
which  could  have  been  prevented  only  by  the  highest  degree  of 
vigilance;  in  other  words,  we  have  here  a  reminder  that  the 
requirements  of  the  signal  maintainer**  duties  are  severe. 

On  Road  Y  the  causes  of  all  false  clear  automatic  signals 
reported  for  one  year  were  as  follows : 

December — ],  from  relay  sweating  and  frccring. 

January — J,  due  to  control  wire  cut  and  abort  circuited.  (Maliciousness.) 
February — I,  carefully  investigated  but  no  cam*  discovered. 
March— 1.  due  to  relay  sweating. 

April— 1,  due  to  piece  of  baling  wire  thrown  over  line  wire*;  I,  due  to 
control  wire  touching  lightning  arrester  wire,  thereby  grounding  circuit. 
(Fault  of  maintained) 

June — 3,  due  to  lightning  damaging  rclaya;  1,  due  to  piece  of  barbed 
wire  thrown  across  line  wire*;  3,  due  to  ants  getting  into  arc  lamp  light- 
ning arresters  and  thereby  grounding  circuits;  1,  due  to  circuit  controller 
sweating;  1,  due  to  bent  vertical  rod  rubbing  against  inside  of  post; 
1.  cauae  unknown. 

July— 1,  due  to  relay  contacts  fused  by  lightning. 

August— J,  due  to  lightning  damaging  relays. 

October — 1,  due  to  slot  arm  of  signal  mechanism  being  improperly  ad- 
justed (fault  of  maintainer);  2,  failure*  the  cause  of  which  is  uncertain 
but  supposedly  due  to  eneeaslve  mechanical  friction  in  toggle*  of  slot  arm 
(the  toggle  angle*  are  to  be  changed). 

November — 1,  carefully  investigated  but  no  cauae  found. 

Road  Y  adds  the  following  comments:  "We  investigate  all 
false  clear  failures  very  carefully  and  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  their  recurrence  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  an  oil  that  will  not  freeze 
at  our  lowest  temperatures  and  have  no  further  trouble  from 
dash-pots  freezing,  which  used  to  cause  some  failures.  Last 
year  we  increased  the  toggle  angle  on  certain  signal  motor  mech- 
anisms from  5/16  in.  to  H  in.  on  three  divisions  and  since  this 
change  we  have  had  no  unexplainable  false  clear  failures  on 
these  three  divisions.  We  therefore  believe  that  practically  all 
of  our  false  clear  failures,  which  used  to  be  reported  as  'cause 
unknown,'  are  really  due  to  friction  in  the  slot  arm  and  can  be 
prevented  by  this  change.  By  substituting  bone  bushing  for 
Lavite  bushings  in  our  rctays  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
false  clear  failures  due  to  relays  being  damaged  by  lightning, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  entirely  overcome  them.  We  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  find  any  lightning  arrester  that  will  protect 
our  relays  and  other  signal  apparatus  and  all  lightning  ar- 
resters that  we  have  tried  so  far  have  shown  a  liability  to  ground 
our  circuits  from  time  to  time.  Failures  are  occasionally  caused 
by  relays  sweating  and  then  cither  freezing  or  rusting,  but  we 
have  found  no  cause  for  this  and  no  remedy  up  to  date.  Al- 
though there  arc  two  failures  in  the  above  list  caused  by  pieces 
of  wire  being  thrown  over  our  line  wires  (which  arc  bare)  we 
really  have  very  few  false  clear  failures  from  thts  cause  and 
do  not  feel  justified  in  using  insulated  line  wires,  which  would 
cause  other  trouble.  To  prevent  failures  from  up-and-down 
rod  rubbing,  we  are  taking  the  guides  out  of  all  our  signals  as 
we  have  decided  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good." 

As  we  have  said,  the  really  significant  thing  about  these 
records  is  what  they  tell  by  indirection.  The  writer  who  will 
put  on  paper  an  equally  illuminating  story  of  the  maintenance 
which  has  produced  the  999,999  saic  movements  (to  one  that  is 
unsafe),  has  not  yet  arisen.  As  further  illuminating  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  signal  engineer  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
perfection  there  is  given  below  the  record,  for  three  months, 
on  a  prominent  road,  of  the  discipline  administered  in  cases 
where  employees  were  chargeable  with  misconduct  or  negligence. 
In  each  of  these  cases  all  of  the  employees  of  the  department 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  here  given,  with  the 
names  omitted. 

niicirLixe:    hoku.  or.rA*-mr*T. 
November  3. — Slot  at  interlocking  plant  slipping,    Investigation  revealed 
that  bsttetyman  was  careless;  battery  dirty.     Itatteryman  su»|>endcd  two 
days. 

November  8. — Signal  failed  on  account  of  eshausted  buttery  element. 
Maintainer  and  batleiyman  inspected  battery  less  titan  one  week  previous. 
Maintainer  and  batleryman  suspended  one  day  each. 


November  17. — Batteryman  discharged  for  being  off  duty  without  per- 
mission. 

November  19.— Batleryman  discharged  for  drinking  and  neglect  of  duty. 
December  I. — Slot  control  spring*  In  electric  lock  changed  by  main- 
tainer to  remain  permanently  closed.    Maintainer  suspended  ten  day*. 

December  2. — Signal  lamp*  found  in  dirty  condition  and  otherwise  neg- 
lected.   Lampman  suspended  two  days- 
December  16. — Batteryman  transferred  to  construction  gang  on  account 
of  inability  to  be  neat.   His  previous  good  record  earned  this  consideration. 

December  31. — Signal  failed  and  delayed  several  train*  on  account  of 
maintainer  being  absent  without  permission.    Maintainer  discharged. 

January  6. — Careless  maintenance  and  Inspection  of  lamps,  Lampman 

January  15.— Improper  inspections  of  signal  batterie*  and  lamp*.  Maia- 


WHAT  MANY  STATION  AGENTS  MI8S. 

By  a  Station  Agent. 

With  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  state  and  interstate  com- 
missions to  regulate  and  lower  rates,  and  the  insistent  demands 
of  the  employees  for  higher  wages,  there  is  left  but  one  source 
of  increased  profit  for  the  American  railroads,  and  that  is  to 
get  more  business. 

The  agent  at  important  competing  points  is  naturally  expected 
to  be  on  the  lookout,  and  to  get  all  of  the  business  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  secured;  this  is  all  well  and  good,  but  the  agent  at  the 
smaller  point  may  do  something;  he  has  not  been  properly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  working  up  business.  It  has  usually 
been  understood  that  as  there  was  no  competition  all  business 
was  sure  to  be  given  to  him. 

The  successful  farmer  is  the  one  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before;  and  the  successful 
agent  is  one  who  gets  two  tons  of  freight  where  only  one  was 
secured  before,  whether  his  station  has  competition  or  not. 

Many  agents  are  working  day  in  and  day  out  over  gold  mines 
of  possible  revenue;  but  being  blind  they  sec  not,  and  being 
deaf  they  hear  not.  The  community  around  may  be  capable  of 
producing  an  unlimited  amount  of  some  commodity,  which  would 
furnish  a  neat  revenue  if  a  market  was  secured  for  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  people  more  prosperous.  It  may  be 
grain,  timber,  potatoes,  tobacco,  live  stock,  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous things  that  go  to  furnish  the  revenue  of  a  railroad.  The 
thing  necessary  is  to  get  the  local  people  interested,  get  them 
to  work  together.  Get  them  willing  and  eager  to  handle  the 
producing  cud  of  the  matter,  and  then  as  a  rale  the  finding 
of  a  market  is  easy.  Enthusiasm  is  most  contagious,  and  once 
let  a  live  agent  go  into  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  support  given  him  and  at  the  results  obtained. 

For  instance,  the  town  of  A  issued  bonds  and  built  a  dara 
across  the  river  to  secure  watcrpower  for  generating  electricity, 
to  be  sold  at  cost  to  residents,  and  for  use  of  incoming  indus- 
tries. The  town  authorities,  men  who  were  elected,  not  on 
account  of  their  filncss  for  the  position,  nor  on  account  of  their 
business  ability,  but  because  they  were  good  fellows,  have  been 
vainly  trying  to  net  some  company  to  come  in  and  use  this 
power  free,  tut  thus  far  a  thousand  horse  power  or  more  re- 
mains idle.  It  is  a  source  of  possible  revenue  for  the  railroad 
company,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  agent  there  should  in- 
terest himself  in  trying  to  assist  the  townspeople;  but  he  takes 
the  stand  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  traffic  department  to  look 
nfter  tuch  matters.  The  traffic  man  in  charge  of  that  district, 
who  is  a  good  man  and  is  doing  his  best,  has  so  much  territory 
to  cover  that  he  cannot  give  this  matter  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. It  is  a  source  of  possible  revenue,  and  the  company  is 
losing  that  revenue. 

This  agent  has  leisure  time  and  the  company  is  paying  htm 
for  all  of  his  time;  why  cannot  he  use  this  time,  that  belongs 
to  his  employers,  in  assisting  the  town  officers  in  getting  some 
industry  to  come  in? 

Station  B  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district.  The  people 
by  popular  subscription  built  a  factory  to  can  vegetables  raised 
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by  the  farmers.  The  farmers  fairly  swamped  it  with  tomatoes, 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  everything  that  it  could  handle,  but 
through  ignorance  of  selling  methods,  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment it  was  a  losing  venture.  After  the  second  year  it  shut 
down.  A  few  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  sell  the  property,  but 
what  was  everybody's  business  was  nobody's  business,  and  the 
machinery  lay  and  rusted  several  years,  and  was  eventually 
sold  for  junk.  Here  was  another  possible  source  of  revenue. 
The  owners  of  that  property  would  have  practically  given  the 
plant  to  someone  that  would  guarantee  to  operate  it,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  agent,  with  the  assistance  of  his  traffic  or 
industrial  department,  could  have  found  some  canning  company 
that  would  take  it. 

Agent  Jones  was  in  charge  of  station  C  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  He  handled  the  position  as  others  before  htm  had  han- 
dled it,  taking  in  what  money  came  his  way.  If  business  was 
good  it  was  all  well  and  good;  if  it  wasn't,  why,  he  was  not 
paid  for  worrying!  Agent  Brown  took  his  place.  Brown  made 
it  a  point  to  get  acquainted  with  his  patrons;  he  learned  what 
crops  they  raised  most  successfully.  Through  the  agricultural 
college  maintained  by  his  state  he  secured  much  information 
about  the  crops  they  were  producing.  He  worked  up  sufficient 
interest  among  the  farmers  to  get  them  to  invite  representatives 
from  the  agricultural  college  to  address  them.  He  circulated 
a  paper  among  them  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  plant 
a  certain  acreage  in  potatoes  the  following  season,  provided  a 
warehouse  was  built,  and  secured  pledges  for  about  600  acres. 

Armed  with  this  he  went  after  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant wholesale  potato  companies,  with  the  result  that  two 
warehouses  were  at  once  put  up.  In  former  seasons  the  farm- 
ers had  a  market  for  their  crops  only  as  buyers  happened  in ; 
now  they  have  a  steady  market  and  can  sell  any  day.  In  for- 
mer years  the  total  of  the  land  planted  in  potatoes  would  not 
exceed  100  acres;  this  last  season  over  500  acres  were  dug. 
When  one  figures  that  about  four  acres  will  produce  a  carload 
of  potatoes,  which  will  average  $50  freight  charges,  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  only  the  farmers  made  money,  but  that  the  rail- 
road came  in  for  its  share. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  agent  at  the  noncompcting  point 
has  an  advantage,  in  that  he  gets  all  of  the  business  he  helps 
develop.  If  it  is  a  competing  point  his  competitor  is  sure  to 
share  in  the  results  of  his  labors.  The  agent  at  the  country 
station  has  an  advantage  over  the  agent  in  the  city,  in  that  the 
city  agent  must  work  up  such  matters  to  hold  his  position, 
while  the  man  at  the  small  town  is  overlooked;  and  when  he 
docs  start  something,  it  is  noticed. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  a  good  position ;  one,  by  being 
appointed  to  one;  another,  by  developing  the  one  you  have  into 
a  good  one.  To  my  notion  there  is  much  more  satisfaction 
holding  one  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 


Railway  Development  M  Bolivia. — The  ambitious  progTam 
of  railway  construction  in  Bolivia  which  was  put  forward  as  long 
ago  as  1904  has  only  been  fulfilled  in  part.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction per  mile  is  exceptionally  heavy  in  that  country  even  for 
South  America.  Nevertheless  there  are  open  to  traffic  today  in 
Bolivia  some  700  miles  of  native  line,  exclusive  of  the  track  of 
the  same  systems  which  is  located  in  neighboring  territory.  Re- 
cently a  preliminary  survey  was  made  of  the  entire  line  of  the 
Chimore  railway,  the  work  having  been  divided  into  sections, 
the  first  of  which  is  from  Salta  to  Santa  Rosa;  the  second  from 
Santa  Rosa  to  Santo  Domingo;  the  third  from  Santo  Domingo 
to  Puerta  Patino;  and  the  fourth  from  Puerta  Patino  to  Secuano. 
The  fifth  will  reach  the  headquarters  at  Trinidad.  Plans  for  a 
branch  railway  from  Macha-cama-ca  to  Uncia  have  been  com- 
pleted and  passed  by  the  government.  It  has  also  accepted  the 
proposal  of  a  French  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
between  Quiaca  and  Tarija.  This  line  will  supply  an  important 
link  in  the  railway  system  of  the  republic,  and  will  place  Bolivia 
in  direct  communication  with  Argentina. 


ANTI-FRICTION  SIDE  BEARING. 


An  interesting  development  in  side  bearings  for  car  and 
tender  trucks  has  been  made  by  Edwin  S.  Woods  &  Company, 
Chicago.  These  bearings  are  intended  to  carry  heavy  loads 
with  a  short  travel.  The  illustrations  show  two  applications; 
the  one  with  the  flat  sides  is  used  for  tender  trucks,  and  the 
one  with  the  corrugated  sides  for  freight  car  trucks.  The 
rollers  work  between  oil-tempered  steel  spring  bars,  and  are 
made  of  malleable  iron  or  cast  steel.  The  design  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  rollers  varies  directly  as  their 
diameter  and  length.  That  is  to  say,  a  roller  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  2  in.  in  length,  or  2  in.  in  diameter  and  one 


Three-Roller  Side  Bearing  for  Freight  Can. 


inch  in  length,  will  have  twice  the  capacity  of  a  roller  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  one  inch  in  length.  In  the  case  of  the  tender 
roller  bearing,  there  are  five  rollers  4  in.  in  diameter  and  3  in. 
long,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  one  large  roller  10  in.  in  diameter 
and  6  in.  long.  These  rollers  have  a  side  clearance  of  %  in., 
and  the  friction  is  restricted  to  the  rolling  on  the  two  bearing 
plates. 

The  drawing  shows  a  three  roller  bearing  for  freight  cars. 
These  rollers  arc  corrugated,  which  allows  them  to  be  in  con- 
tact in  all  positions  and  still  have  a  greater  length  of  travel  than 


Anti-Friction  Side  Bearing  for  Tenders. 


in  the  case  of  the  flat-sided  roller.  In  the  normal  position 
the  corrugations  will  be  in  contact  at  their  apices.  As  the 
rollers  move  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  apex  of  one  corru- 
gation will  slide  into  the  hollow  of  the  other  until  there  is  a 
positive  bearing,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  corrugations  be  carefully  made  to  the 
correct  radius,  which  is  one-half  the  width  of  the  roller.  In  the 
present  instance  the  travel  is  \'A  in.  each  side  of  the  center 
line,  making  a  total  of  3  in.,  which  is  probably  more  than  will 
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be  required  in  this  class  of  service,  although  by  slight  changes 
in  the  design  of  the  roller  this  movement  can  be  increased. 
The  claims  of  the  makers  of  this  device  are  that  it  is  of 
simple  construction,  contains  no  small  parts,  requires  little 
attention,  and  has  a  large  carrying  capacity. 


GRAPHO-METAL  PACKING. 


A  difficult  problem  in  the  maintenance  of  locomotives  is  that 
of  keeping  the  rod  and  valve  packing  in  a  good,  non-lcakablc 
condition  with  the  least  amount  of  wear.  To  provide  for  this 
a  new  packing  was  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
American  Piston  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is  known  as 
the  Grapho-Mctal  packing  and.  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  special  soft  babbitt  metal  and  graphite.  It  is 
made  up  of  half  rings,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  and  is 


Nut  Lock  and  Piston  Rod  Shield*  for  WeBting house  Cross 
Compound  Pump. 

especially  adapted  to  air  pumps,  valve  stems,  throttle  rods, 
cab  valves,  injectors,  etc.  It  is  easily  compressed  by  screwing 
the  gland  nut  down  hard  after  it  has  been  applied,  which  forces 
it  against  the  rod,  adapting  it  to  the  position  or  shape  of  the 
rod,  and  in  this  way  allowing  for  any  imperfections  in  aline- 
ment.  The  end  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  lower  rings  contain 
a  lower  percentage  of  graphite,  thus  forming  a  support  for 
the  packing  in  cases  where  the  stuffing  box  clearance  is  too 
great;  also  sealing  the  packing  into  the  stuffing  box,  and  in 
this  way  restricting  the  loss  to  service  wear  only.    This  is 


Air  Pump  Packing. 


Throttle  Rod  Packing. 


found  to  be  slight,  owing  to  the  lubricating  qualities  of  the 
graphite  which  is  always  in  contact  with  the  rods. 

The  air  pump  packing  is  divided  into  rings  and  is  applied 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  care  being  taken  to  sec  that  the  gland 
nuts  arc  rirmly  screwed  into  place.  The  special  advantage  of 
the  packing  in  this  service  is  that  no  swabs  or  oil  cups  are 
required,  as  the  graphite  will  give  the  necessary  lubrication. 
After  the  pump  has  been  in  operation  a  short  time  tlic  pack- 
ing will  become  polished,  which  will  reduce  the  friction  and 
wear.    Reports  from  roads  using  this  packing  state  that  it  has 


been  in  sen-ice  during  the  last  18  or  20  months  and  is  still 
in  good  condition.  The  pumps  may  be  taken  out  of  service 
and  repaired  without  necessarily  destroying  the  packing,  as  the 
lye  or  acid  baths  usually  given  the  pumps  at  such  times  have 
no  effect  on  it. 

The  throttle  packing  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  rings,  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  the  stuffing  box,  and  is  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  the  pump,  being  screwed  hard  up  into  place  so  that  there 
will  be  a  positive  bearing  on  the  rod.  The  packing  for  cab 
fittings  is  made  in  one  piece.  This  packing  has  also  been  used 
successfully  on  injector  steam  rams  and  water  valve  stems,  and 
is  being  developed  for  use  on  steam  pistons  for  superheater  as 
well  as  for  saturated  engines.  It  has  also  been  successfully 
used  on  a  needle  valve  of  a  Diesel  crude  oil  engine  during 
the  past  year,  resisting  a  pressure  of  1,200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

A  combination  piston  rod  shield  and  nut  lock  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  same  company  for  use  on  air  pumps,  which  to- 
gether with  the  air  pump  packing  described,  comprise  the  air 
pump  packing  set.  The  illustrations  show  the  shields  for  a 
Wcstinghousc  cross  compound  pump.  The  large  shield  is  shown 
open  ready  to  be  placed  around  the  rod.  It  is  closed  and  held 
in  position  by  the  bolt  and  nut  shown.  The  inner  sleeve  is  then 
raised  by  pressing  down  on  the  adjusting  lever  until  it  bears 
firmly  on  the  upper  and  lower  gland  nut.  The  cam  on  the 
head  of  the  boh  is  then  thrown  over,  firmly  clamping  the  shield 
to  the  gland  nuts.  The  necessary  adjustments  for  making 
the  locking  lever  effective  are  made  with  the  knurled  nut  on 
the  clamping  bolt. 


UNION    PACIFIC   ACCIDENT  CHART. 


The  Union  Pacific  has  posted  in  its  various  agency  offices 
a  large  "accident  chart"  showing  the  remarkable  improvement 
in  its  accident  record  in  the  last  nine  years,  as  the  result  of 
its  campaign  for  safety  in  operation.  The  chart  looks  like  a 
condensed  profile  of  a  road  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  ex- 
cept that  it  shows  only  one  slope,  the  peak  being  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  record  in  1903.  The  chart  is  ruled  vertically 
for  months  and  years  from  July,  1903.  to  June,  1912,  and  hori- 
zontally for  train  accidents  per  1,000.000  locomotive  miles,  and 
the  resultant  curve  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  accident 
record  by  seasons,  with  an  almost  constant  reduction  from 
year  to  year.  Beginning  at  a  point  showing  19  train  accidents 
per  1,000,000  locomotive  miles  in  July,  1903,  the  highest  point 
reached  is  for  December  of  that  year,  when  the  line  shows  27 
accidents  per  1.000,000  locomotive  miles.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1904-1905,  the  highest  point  shown  is  25  accidents;  in  1905- 
1906,  22;  1906-1507,  17;  1907-1908,  16;  1908-1909,  a  fraction 
over  16;  1909-1910,  135^ ;  1910-1911,  8;  1911-1912,  6.  The  high- 
est and  lowest  points  on  the  chart  are  for  December,  1903, 
with  27  accidents,  and  February,  1912,  with  a  fraction  under  3. 
Below  the  chart  is  printed  the  following: 

"The  black  irregular  line  shows  the  reduction  in  accidents 
as  a  result  of  the  heavy  investments  made  by  this  company 
in  automatic  electric  block  signals,  good  equipment,  first-class 
roadway  and  double  track,  aided  by  good  men  and  good  dis- 
cipline. 

"This  chart  docs  not  include  injuries  or  deaths,  but  illus- 
trates the  causes  that  contribute  to  same,  although  of  acci- 
dents classified  below,  the  large  majority  do  not  cause  deaths 
or  injuries. 

"Collisions. 

"Derailments  lrom  defects  of  road  and  equipment,  negligence 
in  operating  and  unforeseen  obstructions. 
"Other  train  accidents. 

"The  Union  Pacific  holds  courts  of  inquiry  to  determine  the 
cause  and  responsibility  in  each  case,  and  gives  to  the  public 
information  promptly  of  all  its  accidents  when  accompanied 
by  fatalities  or  injuries." 


MmnUntmtt  nf  Wag  g>vttxtuu 


THE  March  Maintenance  of  Way  Edition,  if  published  the 
third  Friday  of  the  month,  as  is  our  usual  custom,  would 
be  issued  on  March  21.  The  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  will  meet  in  Chicago  on  March  18-20,  and  a  Daily 
Railway  Age  Gazelle  will  be  issued  on  the  morning  of  March  21. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  publish  the  Maintenance  of 
W  ay  Edition  one  week  earlier  than  usual,  or  on  March  14. 


THE  recent  renewal  of  active  hostilities  in  Mexico  will  be 
watched  with  concern  by  those  southwestern  roads  which 
•depend  on  Mexico  as  the  main  source  of  their  track  laborers. 
This  latest  outbreak,  combined  with  the  war  in  southeastern 
Europe,  will  undoubtedly  intensify  the  labor  shortage  during 
the  coming  season. 


IF  marks  are  made  upon  the  rails  at  the  ends  of  sections  of 
track  which  are  now  heaving  badly,  they  will  be  of  consid- 
erable assistance  next  summer  when  the  season's  track  work  is 
under  way.  By  improving  the  drainage  at  a  few  of  these  worst 
places  each  year,  the  standards  of  maintenance  on  the  entire  sec- 
tion can  be  greatly  raised  in  a  few  years  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
crate  expense. 


AT  this  season  of  the  year  the  handling  of  locomotive  cinders 
is  frequently  a  vexatious  problem.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  be  removed  from  the  pits  promptly,  and  when  wet  down 
before  loading  they  are  very  likely  to  freeze  in  the  cars  so  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  light  charges  of  dynamite  to 
break  the  frost  before  unloading.  At  most  terminals  the  disposal 
•of  these  cinders  during  the  winter  is  far  irom  satisfactory. 

THE  mildness  of  the  winter  thus  far  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  conditions  existing  a  year  ago.  except  in  the  north 
Pacific  coast  states,  where  the  winter  has  been  more  than  usually 
severe  and  the  snow  fall  above  normal.  However,  even  in  the  cen- 
tral states,  although  comparatively  free  from  snow,  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  low  enough  during  recent  weeks  to  cause  consider- 
able difficulty  in  keeping  all  facilities  in  use.  For  this  reason,  the 
next  contest,  that  on  "Winter  Methods,"  is  timely.  In  this  contest, 
descriptions  of  methods  new  or  not  generally  used  for  over- 
coming any  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  construction  or  repair  work,  or  in  the  routine  maintenance 
work  of  keeping  the  tracks,  water  stations  and  other  facilities  in 
service,  will  be  eligible.  Prizes  of  $25  and  $15  will  be  paid  for 
the  first  and  second  best  papers  received,  while  all  others  ac- 
cepted and  published  will  be  paid  for  at  our  space  rates.  All 
contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Enginccrirg  Editor, 
Railway  Age  Gasette.  Transportation  building,  Chicago,  and 
must  be  received  before  February  25. 

ONE  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliances Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago  from  March 
15  to  21,  inclusive,  is  the  comment  heard  after  the  close  of  each 
exhibit  that  more  supervisors  and  foremen  attended  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  attendance  of  these  men  reflects  the 
more  general  support  given  this  exhibit  by  the  railway  officers, 
many  of  whom  not  only  arrange  for  their  men  to  get  away, 
but  advise  their  supervisors  and  more  progressive  foremen  to 
attend.  One  road  master,  located  over  450  miles  from  Chicago, 
had  his  foremen  select  two  of  their  number  to  attend  the  exhibit 
last  year.  These  men  were  at  the  Coliseum  an  hour  before  the 
doors  opened  and  spent  the  entire  day  studying  the  various  de- 
vices. Upon  their  return  they  wrote  a  report  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting  of  the  foremen.    Several  roads  in 


the  vicinity  of  Chicago  sent  all  their  foremen  from  certain  divi- 
sions last  year,  while  others  at  a  distance  arranged  for  their 
roadmasters  to  attend.  The  value  of  the  opportunity  to  see  not 
only  the  more  recent  developments  in  maintenance  of  way  ma- 
terial, but  also  standard  appliances  used  on  other  roads,  is  evi- 
dent. The  roadmasters  and  foremen  are  among  the  most  careful 
itudci;ts  of  the  various  devices,  and  many  exhibitors  vouch  for 
the  practical  criticisms  made  by  them. 


WITH  the  shortage  of  labor  which  is  certain  to  develop  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  and  which  will  be  more  serious 
than  that  of  1912  if  present  indications  of  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  undertaken  are  accurate,  it  is  highly  essential  that  those  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  way  work  make  every  effort  to  start 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Those  roads  which  started 
early  last  year  not  only  got  practically  all  the  men  they  required, 
but  were  enabled  to  select  their  forces  to  a  large  extent  and  se- 
cure them  at  a  rate  considerably  lower  than  that  paid  later  in  the 
season.  When  wages  advanced  about  the  middle  of  the  summer 
they  were  able  in  some  instances  to  let  many  of  their  men  go 
without  serious  detriment  to  their  work,  while  other  roads  which 
started  late  in  the  season  were  unable  to  secure  the  number  of 
men  required,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  were  forced  to  post- 
pone needed  improvements  entirely.  Furthermore,  work  done  in 
the  spring  is  better  done,  for  the  weather  conditions  are  more 
favorable  and  the  men  are  more  willing  to  work  after  a  winter 
spent  in  inactivity.  To  take  full  advantage  of  these  conditions, 
plans  must  be  made  now  and  material  secured  and  distributed  in 
advance  of  the  work.  Tics  can  be  stacked  along  the  right  of 
way  ready  for  insertion ;  rail  can  be  distributed  and  switch  and 
other  material  can  be  assembled  so  as  to  guard  against  needless 
delays.  Enough  tools  for  the  work  in  view  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether, bunk  cars  can  be  cleaned  and  fitted  up  for  the  men  and 
many  other  preparations  made  which  will  lessen  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  when  the  season  actually  opens.  Not  only  is  it 
economical  to  start  early,  but  from  the  outlook  it  will  be  positively 
necessary  to  do  so  this  year  if  the  work  outlined  is  to  be  completed. 


THE  seasoning  of  ties  and  other  timber  before  treatment  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  discussion  for  years.  Equal  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  seasoning 
lies  after  treatment.  Owing  to  the  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  treated  ties,  the  demand  for  them  has  been  such  that 
they  have  been  given  little  opportunity  to  season  after  leaving 
the  retoits,  but  have  been  immediately  shipped  out  to  be  put 
in  track,  especially  late  in  the  fall.  Because  of  the  increased 
expense  and  difficulty  of  operating  a  plant  in  the  winter,  many 
plants  whose  capacity  is  such  that  they  can  treat  the  required 
amount  of  timber  during  the  summer  season  close  down  during 
cold  weather  soon  after  they  have  completed  treating  that 
season's  requirements.  As  a  result  tics  are  required  the  follow- 
ing spring  almost  as  soon  as  the  plant  begins  operation  and  are 
put  into  the  'rack  as  fast  as  they  can  be  taken  from  the  cylinders. 
The  detrimental  effects  of  this  practice  have  been  observed 
with  tics  treated  with  zinc  chloride  more  than  with  those  treated 
with  creosote.  The  rapid  corrosion  of  track  fastenings,  espe- 
cially spikes  in  zinc  chloride  treated  ties,  has  been  noted  in  some 
instances  and  has  been  generally  attributed  to  lack  of  seasoning 
of  the  tics.  The  rapid  drop  in  potential  of  track  circuits  for  signals 
and  crossing  hells  which  has  been  observed  where  such  ties 
have  been  used  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
The  detrimental  effects  of  a  too  quick  insertion  of  creosoted 
ties  arc,  however,  of  a  different  nature  and  arc  reflected  in  the 
tie  itself.  Not  only  are  tics  which  have  thoroughly  dried  out 
after  treatment  much  less  disagreeable  to  handle,  but  they  are 
more  solid  throughout,  as  would  be  expected  to  be  the  case 
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after  the  oils  which  tend  to  soften  the  fibres  have  evaporated. 
This  also  tends  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  timber  itself, 
which  is  desirable.  On  one  road  where  a  quantity  of  tics  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  about  a  year  before  being  put  in 
the  track,  the  section  foremen  reported  that  it  was  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  drive  spikes  into  them.  This  same  effect  is 
brought  out  in  (he  tests  conducted  on  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  on  "Long  Leaf  Pine  Bridge  Timbers,"  an  abstract  of  the 
results  of  which  was  published  recently  in  these  columns.  While 
these  tests  were  carried  out  on  long  bridge  timbers,  and  they  were 
subjected  to  stresses  different  from  those  to  which  tics  are 
subjected  in  the  track,  the  same  qualities  of  increased  strength 
and  toughness  arc  desirable  in  both.  While  an  increase  in  the 
lime  allowed  for  seasoning  tics  increases  the  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  them,  at  least  two  roads  have  concluded  that  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  seasoning  after  treatment  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  expense  and  are  taking  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  secure  these  advantages  by  operating  their  treating 
plants  throughout  the  winter. 

PERIODICAL  BRIDGE  INSPECTION. 

IN  a  paper  on  "Railroad  Bridge  Design  in  Europe  and  America 
Compared,"  presented  to  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  on 
February  10,  the  author  draws  a  number  of  comparisons  which 
in  general  are  favorable  to  American  methods.  But  in  discussing 
the  testing  and  inspecting  of  bridges  he  takes  occasion  to  approve 
the  European  practice.  He  points  out  that  the  matter  of  tests 
is  given  no  mention  in  American  bridge  specifications  while  it  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  regulations  governing  design  on  Eu- 
ropean roads.  He  speaks  favorably  of  the  use  of  test  trains,  whose 
composition  and  placing  are  minutely  given  in  the  French  railway 
regulations,  and  of  the  periodical  inspection  which  is  denied  and 
required  by  the  Prussian  regulations,  contrasting  the  practice  in 
both  these  respects  with  that  in  the  United  States,  where,  he  says, 
"such  matters  have  been  left  entirely  with  the  maintenance  of  way 
department." 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  "there  is  not  enough  periodical 
inspection  of  bridges  in  America,"  the  author's  implication  that 
all  such  inspection  is  handled  by  track  men  who  are  not  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  condition  of  bridges  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. The  inspection  by  trackwalkers,  of  all  bridges  covered 
in  the  track  inspection,  is  the  only  form  of  inspection  that  comes 
under  the  track  department,  and  it  is  intended  only  to  guard 
against  damage  to  the  structure  from  drift,  high  water,  slides  or 
train  accidents,  which  would  make  immediate  operation  unsafe. 
In  addition  to  such  inspection  there  is  probably  not  a  road  of 
importance  in  the  country  which  does  not  have  some  method 
of  bridge  inspection  by  experienced  bridge  men.  While  they 
may  properly  be  classed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
on  some  roads,  they  arc  apparently  not  so  classed  by  the  author 
of  the  paper. 

The  fact  that  American  specifications  do  not  cover  the  testing 
and  inspecting  of  bridges  as  is  customary  in  Europe  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  American  practice.  In  this  country'  a  railway  draws  up 
specifications  governing  the  design,  construction  and  erection 
of  bridges,  work  which  is  handled  wholly  or  in  part  by  contract. 
Since  periodical  inspection  of  bridges  in  service  is  made  by  com- 
pany employees  and  not  by  contractors,  the  roads'  regulations  for 
inspection  naturally  take  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  men 
responsible  for  the  work.  In  Europe  the  bridge  specifications 
are  usually  prepared  and  enforced  by  the  governments.  Design, 
construction  and  maintenance  are  all  handled  by  the  road  or  its 
contractor  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  for  this  reason  all  these  points  are  covered  in  one 
set  of  specifications. 

Although  test  trains  for  periodically  determining  the  strcnath 
of  bridges  have  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country, 
at  least  one  prominent  road,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  does 
me  this  system.    Serious  douhts  as  to  its  efficacy  have  been 


raised  recently  by  bridge  men  because  the  test  made  on  a  bridge 
near  Glen  Loch,  Pa.,  on  November  2b,  failed  to  detect  a  condi- 
tion which  caused  a  wreck  the  next  day. 

The  paper  considers  only  steel  structures,  which  explains  the 
statement  that  "bridges  that  are  properly  designed  and  not  over- 
loaded practically  never  wear  out "  and  the  inference,  in  the  dis- 
•  ussion  of  rivet  strength,  that  the  provision  for  frequent  inspec- 
tion is  tantamount  to  a  confession  that  the  structure  is  not  prop- 
erly designed.  But,  granting  the  truth  of  the  first  statement  as 
to  steel  bridges,  the  second  does  not  necessarily  follow  even  for 
such  structures.  Inspections  are  made  as  much  to  avoid  failures 
as  to  detect  them.  Under  certain  conditions  such  as  a  movement 
of  the  substructure  or  the  closing  of  an  expansion  joint,  the  ac- 
tion of  a  properly  designed  bridge  may  be  so  changed  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  change  in  the  loading.  Even  if  new  bridges  de- 
signed according  to  present  standards  need  no  inspection,  there 
arc  very  few  roads  on  which  all  structures  fall  within  this  class. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  older  bridges  on  most  lines,  train  loads 
have  increased,  foundations  have  weakened  and  steel  connections 
have  deteriorated  so  that  there  arc  now  structures  in  various  de- 
grees of  serviceability.  In  addition  to  these,  most  roads  have 
Imilt  timber  structures  which  admittedly  require  careful  inspec- 
tion to  insure  their  safe  condition.  So  no  road  can  afford  to 
overlook  regular  and  frequent  bridge  inspection. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  has  realized 
this  and  includes  in  its  Manual  a  set  of  instructions  for  bridge 
inspection  which  provides  for  inspection  of  three  kinds:  First, 
1  y  regular  track  forces  daily  or  as  often  as  they  inspect  the  track . 
second,  by  bridge  foremen  at  regular  intervals  of  from  one  to 
six  months,  and  third,  annual  or  semi-annual  inspections  by  men 
experienced  in  bridge  design  and  maintenance,  and  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  bridges  on  the  entire  road.  The 
association  regards  these  three  inspections  as  the  least  a  road 
should  do  to  make  its  bridges  safe.  A  number  of  roads  arc  do- 
ing even  more  than  this,  and  all  are  gradually  coming  up  to  that 
standard  as  a  minimum. 

On  account  of  the  widely  differing  forms  of  organization  on 
American  roads  the  systems  of  inspection  vary  considerably. 
The  inspection  by  track  men  is  more  uniform  than  the  other 
tuo  forms,  for  trackwalking  by  some  member  of  a  section  gang 
is  practically  universal,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  inspection 
made  primarily  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  track  should  also  in- 
clude the  bridges. 

There  is  probably  greater  variation  in  the  method  of  making 
the  second  type  of  inspection  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the 
other  two,  and  many  roads  have  not  yet  adopted  any  system 
which  can  be  classed  under  this  head.  There  is  need,  however, 
for  some  form  of  inspection  between  the  frequent  casual  ex- 
amination by  an  unskilled  laborer  and  the  infrequent  critical  in- 
spection by  a  technical  officer.  On  some  roads  each  division  has 
one  or  more  bridge  inspectors,  who  spend  their  time  examining 
the  structures  on  their  territory  and  reporting  monthly  to  the 
division  officer  in  charge  of  bridge  maintenance.  Such  men  are 
usually  picked  from  bridge  gangs  so  that  this  inspection  is  not 
very  different  from  that  on  roads  which  require  the  division 
bridge  foreman  or  master  carpenters  to  regularly  examine  all 
structures  under  their  supervision. 

On  roads  having  a  bridge  engineer  the  technical  inspection  is 
usually  made  by  him  in  person,  although  in  some  cases  this  is 
done  in  theory  only,  and  inspectors  from  the  bridge  engineer's 
office  handle  most  of  the  detailed  work.  In  some  cases  the 
bridge  engineer  takes  an  engine  and  business  car  and  makes  one 
trip  over  the  entire  system,  inspecting  personally  in  detail  all 
bridges  of  a  certain  span  or  class.  In  other  cases  the  bridges  are 
covered  in  a  general  inspection  of  track  which  is  participated  in 
by  the  division  officials,  the  bridges  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  bridge  engineer,  the  division  superintendent,  the  division  en- 
gineer or  master  carpenter,  and  perhaps  also  the  local  bridge 
foreman. 


Fkbrvaby  21,  1913. 
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A  8UGGE8TED  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COMBINED  FORCES. 

Chicago,  December  20.  1912. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

There  is  a  feeling  among  many  operating  officers  that  the 
maintenance  organization  should  be  rearranged  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain losses  and  effect  a  higher  state  of  efficiency.  Numerous 
ideas  on  the  subject  have  been  advanced,  which  have  at  least 
provided  a  foundation  for  further  development  and  several  prac- 
tical tests  arc  now  being  made,  the  results  of  which  should 
furnish  interesting  data  for  future  progress.  It  is  a  usual 
occurrence,  under  present  conditions,  to  see  men  of  the  various 
departments,  such  as  linemen,  bridge  men,  signal  men,  carpenters, 
water  service  men  and  others,  leave  their  division  headquarters 
on  the  morning  train  and  return  on  the  evening  train,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  aggregate  time  spent  in  actual  labor 
represents  a  small  proportion  of  a  day's  work. 

The  logical  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  establish  maintenance 
gangs  at  various  points  on  the  division  to  maintain  all  structures, 
the  mileage  covered  by  each  gang  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  coal  and  water  stations,  yards,  bridges,  interlocking  plants, 
automatic  signals,  etc.,  located  thereon.  The  section  gang  of 
today  is  not  qnalified'to  perform  this  service,  although  the  duties 
of  the  gang  might  be  extended  to  include  much  repair  work. 
The  section  foreman  has  attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  track 
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Proposed  Organization  for  Maintenance  of  Way 

work,  by  many  years'  experience,  but  there  are  few  who  are 
mechanics  or  who  have  any  perception  of  mechanical  devices, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  middle  aged  men,  there  is  slight  prob- 
ability that  they  will  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  other 
work.  There  are  many  men  on  the  division  who  might  be 
developed  into  good  foremen  for  maintenance  gangs,  but  there 
is  one  man  who  is  already  well  qualified  for  the  position;  this 
man  is  the  signal  construction  foreman,  who  is  a  good  electrician, 
carpenter  and  blacksmith,  is  a  good  man  on  concrete  work,  is 
familiar  with  the  gasolene  engine  and  its  operation,  understands 
the  tne  of  tools,  is  accustomed  to  work  from  plans  and  blue 
prints  and  to  conform  to  the  company's  standards  and  in  fact 
must  be  an  all  around  mechanic  who  will  tackle  anything  and 
accomplish  it  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

The  organization  of  the  gang  would  depend  upon  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  section  in  question,  but  in  general  there 
should  be  an  assistant  foreman,  a  few  fair  mechanics  and  as 
many  laborers  as  arc  necessary  from  time  to  time.  The  gang 
should  have  a  motor  car  and  a  standard  complement  of  tools. 
With  such  an  organization  and  equipment  a  foreman  could 
maintain  everything  on  a  territory  several  times  the  mileage  of 
that  now  covered  by  the  section  gang.  He  would  lay  out  his 
work  each  day  and  assign  the  various  jobs  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Several  jobs  might  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time— the 
foreman  with  some  laborers  repairing  an  interlocking  plant,  tele- 
graph or  telephone  apparatus;  the  assistant  foreman  with  a  few 
laborers  putting  in  new  ties,  a  new  rail  or  repairing  a  bridge, 
while  each  of  the  mechanics  with  a  few  laborers  might  be 


unloading  company  material,  cleaning  up  the  right  of  way  and 
station  grounds  or  other  work.  The  daily  patroling  of  the 
track  could  be  assigned  to  capable  men  of  the  old  section  gang, 
who,  while  they  were  not  doing  this  could  help  on  other  work. 

A  first  class  foreman  could  be  obtained  for  $90  or  $100  per 
month,  but  on  sections  that  did  not  require  an  all  around  man 
the  salary'  could,  of  course,  be  less,  based  on  the  requirements; 
the  assistant  foreman  should  receive  from  $50  to  $65  per  month, 
the  mechanics  from  20  to  25  cents  an  hour  and  the  laborers  about 
15  cents  an  hour.  In  addition  to  providing  an  efficient  and 
economical  organization  this  arrangement  would  also  provide 
an  excellent  training  school  for  maintenance  employees  and 
there  would  be  an  incentive  for  bright  young  fellows  to  engage 
in  the  work,  as  there  would  be  far  greater  opportunity  for  steady 
advancement  than  under  present  conditions  where  young  men 
of  the  right  kind  do  not  seek  positions  on  the  section  because 
the  pay  is  low,  the  work  mostly  routine  and  the  chance  of 


The  establishment  of  a  maintenance  of  way  gang  as  outlined 
above  would  necessitate  a  rearrangement  of  the  division  or- 
ganization and  the  following  organization  is  suggested.  The 
division  superintendent  of  today  is  a  busy  executive  officer  and 
as  he  has  an  assistant  superintendent  and  a  train  master  to 
direct  transportation  matters,  and  a  master  mechanic  to  direct 
motive  power  and  equipment  matters,  so  he  should  have  an 
officer  to  direct  maintenance  of  way  matters,  as  is  now  the 
practice  on  some  roads.  As  maintenance  of  way  comprises 
engineering  work  the  division  engineer  is  the  logical  head  to 
direct  these  matters,  to  whom  should  report  the  supervisor  of 
bridges  and  buildings,  the  supervisor  of  track,  the  supervisor  of 
signals  and  the  division  lineman,  where  one  is  required,  also  the 
assistant  engineers,  draftsmen,  clerks,  etc.  The  maintenance 
foreman  should  report  to  the  division  engineer  through  the 
supervisors  of  track,  signals,  etc.,  and  receive  instructions 
from  the  several  supervisors.  The  various  kinds  of  addition 
and  betterment  work  require  numerous  construction  and  extra 
gangs ;  these  gangs  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  proper 
supervisor.  The  chart  shown  herewith  is  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  such  an  organization.  On  a  small  road  or  on  branch 
lines  where  there  are  few  special  structures  or  apparatus  it 
would  be  an  economical  arrangement  to  send  a  maintenance 
gang  over  the  line  from  station  to  station,  as  required,  to  make 
necessary  repairs,  the  repairs  to  be  made  being  determined  by 
the  division  engineer  from  an  inspection  trip  over  the  line  at 
certain  specified  periods.  This  gang  should  have  good  bunk  cars, 
material  cars,  a  tool  car  and  also  a  cook  car  when  good  board 
is  not  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

F.  W.  Rizeh, 

Assistant  Engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 


OUR  PRESENT  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION. 

On  ah  a,  Neb..  Febiunry  10,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  the  Kailtvay  Age  Gazette  of  December  20,  1912,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "Advantages  of  Renewing  Tics  to  Face," 
by  R.  P.  Trabue,  roadmastcr  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis.  I  attempted  this  about  M)  years  ago  and  am  still  fully 
convinced  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  system,  but  gave  it  up 
Ix-cause  railroads  in  that  day,  and  to  an  extent  yet,  have  periods 
oi  "economizing"  when  unsatisfactory  operating  methods  pre- 
vail, including  the  deferring  of  maintenance  expenditures- 
arbitrary  cutting  down  of  requisitions  for  rails,  ballast,  ties  for 
renewal,  etc.  While  track  which  has  been  maintained  under  the 
ordinary  method  will  stand  two  or  three  years  of  this  "economiz- 
ing," if  in  fairly  good  condition,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  if 
there  are  sections  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  in  a  place  that  should 
be  renewed  to  face. 

Mr.  Trabue  states,  in  this  article,  that  "The  last  advantage  is 
what  I  consider  the  most  important  to  be  obtained  by  the  method 
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of  renewal  of  lies  in  continuous  stretches,  a  more  uniform  degree 
of  rail  bearing.  Experience  with  both  methods  of  renewals  has 
shown  that  the  greatest  safeguard  against  broken  rails  lies  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  uniformity  of  resistance  of  the  ties. 
Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  derailments  caused  by  the 
broken  rails  is  greater  than  that  due  to  any  other  defect  of  rail- 
way roadbed.  (See  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  12,  1912.) 
These  same  statistics  show  an  average  of  one  broken  rail  for 
every  714.4  rails  in  track,  of  Bessemer  steel.  On  139  miles  of 
main  line  track  on  this  division  laid  with  80  lb.  rail,  open  hearth 
and  Bessemer,  two  rails  broke  in  24  months,  or  an  average  per 
year  of  one  broken  rail  for  44,480  rails  in  track." 

The  advantages  of  renewing  tics  to  face  are  much  greater  in 
stone  ballast  than  in  gravel,  chats,  or  dirt,  both  as  to  the  cost  of 
renewal  and  the  uniformity  of  rail  bearing  obtained,  but  barring 
defective  rails  and  equipment,  rails  break  because  of  uneven 
bearings,  and  not  because  the  rail  cannot  carry  the  moving  load 
from  tie  to  tie  or  with  every  other  tie  removed. 

It  is  safe,  however,  to  conclude  that  no  considerable  percentage 
oi  the  differences  shown  between  the  broken  rail  record  of  the 
country  at  large  and  that  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St 
Louis,  is  attributable  to  the  system  of  tie  renewal.  The  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  a  very  old  and  well  seasoned 
roadbed,  well  drained  and  ballasted,  and  not  a  very  heavy  ton- 
nage, in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero  and 
where  the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point  but  a  very 
.mall  portion  of  the  time.  Many  rails  have  been  broken  when 
the  temperature  was  extremely  low,  and  the  roadbed  froien  solid. 
Under  these  conditions,  in  some  cases,  20  or  30  rails  have  been 
broken  in  a  few  hours  by  a  single  pair  of  flat  wheels.  I  believe 
it  will  be  conceded  that  no  sound  rail  of  80  or  90  lb.  section  will 
break,  except  under  very  defective  equipment,  if  it  has  even  bear- 
ings at  intervals  of  two  feet  which  are  not  more  compressible 
than  timber  and  crushed  stone  and  arc  not  loaded  beyond  their 
elastic  limits.  By  renewing  ties  to  face  approximate  uniformity 
•of  bearing,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  tie  is  concerned,  is  obtained 
and  maintained  for  several  years,  and  at  all  times  is  more  nearly 
uniform  than  in  the  usual  method.  So  far  as  the  ballast  is  con- 
cerned a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  is  possible  and  maintain- 
able than  when  ties  are  put  in  here  and  there  every  year ;  but  we 
are  skating  on  thin  ice  if  these  differences  account  for  five  per 
cent,  of  (he  broken  rails. 

In  1881  a  lot  of  36  lb.  rails  was  rolled,  some  of  which  arc  still 
doing  service.  If  one  of  these  old  rails  is  taken  from  the  track, 
laid  on  the  ties  and  turned  over  and  over  it  will  t>e  seen  to  have 
a  succession  of  kinks  in  every  direction  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
These  rails  have  rarely  broken  and  they  have  carried  loads  on 
dirt  track  which  have  broken  80  lb.  rails  on  ballasted  track.  The 
axle  loads  have  more  than  doubled  since  these  rails  were  rolled 
and  while  then  our  high  speed  trains  were  made  up  of  light 
passenger  equipment,  they  now  have  axle  loads  as  great  or 
greater  than  our  freight.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  have 
raised  the  center  of  gravity  of  our  engines  in  the  meantime  prob- 
ably two  feet,  until  they  are  undesirably  high  and  as  high  as 
designers  dare  make  them,  causing  a  rolling  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  vertical  load  on  one  rail  or  the  other;  the  increase  in 
dynamic  effect  of  the  unbalanced  part;  the  fact  that  the  present 
high  stiff  rail  cannot  adjust  itself  to  the  uneven  bearing  upon  the 
tics  as  the  light  limber  rail  could;  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  make  the  present  heavy  rail  compare  with  the  old  56 
lb.  rail  in  quality ;  and  that  the  whole  load  rc«ts  on  the  «amc 
width  of  sub-grade  as  before;  and  we  will  find.  I  believe,  that  the 
service  calls  not  for  80,  nor  90.  nor  100  lb.,  but  for  120  lb,  rails  to 
insure  the  same  degree  of  safety,  so  far  as  broken  rails  arc  con- 
cerned. ;««.  we  had  with  the  56  lb.  rail. 

Kails  rest  directly  on  ties  that  are  continually  decaying  and 
failing  in  their  support.  The  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  the  life  of  a  tie  is  enough  to  make  proper  support  of  the 
rail  by  the  tie  impossible,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  ballast 
and  sub-grade.  The  tic  rests  on  ballast  of  various  kinds  which 
is  continually  working  and  grinding  and  crushing,  and  even  when 


of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  not  affected  by  frost  or  water,  it  is 
continually  failing  in  its  support,  and  more  rapidly  in  some  spots 
than  in  others.  In  turn,  the  ballast  rests  on  earth  material  sub- 
ject to  great  variation  in  its  ability  to  support  ballast  owing  to 
the  different  degrees  of  moisture  and  frost  action  which  may  also 
lift  places  of  varying  sizes  and  abruptness,  so  we  see  we  are  de- 
pendent on  three  undependable  factors  for  bearings  for  our  rails. 

Considering  the  rail  as  a  continuous  girder,  loaded  in  a  specific 
way,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  accidental  excessive 
loading  due  to  flat  wheels  and  other  equipment  defects,  we  do  not 
know  the  length  of  span  nor  the  initial  stresses  necessary  to  make 
the  girder  take  its  bearings.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  our 
rails  are  subjected  to  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  heavy 
axle  loads  have  undoubtedly  come  to  stay  and  to  increase  still 
further,  while  our  track  design  is  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
suitable. The  old  oak  pole  tie,  once  in  the  majority,  is  falling 
further  and  further  into  the  minority.  By  heavier  rail,  tie  plates, 
screw  spikes,  timber  treatment,  more  ballast,  better  drainage,  and 
by  the  never  ending  tamp,  tamp,  temp,  of  the  section  men  the 
losing  fight  is  prolonged  only  to  finally  force  the  adoption  of  a 
track  design  that  will  transmit  the  load  on  the  rail  to  a  level 
below  the  action  of  the  elements  making  it  relatively  permanent, 
and  positive  in  action. 

There  arc  no  signs  of  an  evolution  from  the  present  position  to 
a  scientific  solution  of  the  problem,  and  every  radical  change  in 
the  plan  of  railroad  track  supports  thus  far  suggested  involves 
greatly  increased  first  cost,  and  doubtful  results.  The  necessity 
for  extensive  and  very  expensive  experiments  at  this  time  is 
apparent,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  required  funds  for  any 
real  improvement  along  these  lines  will  be  available  so  long  as 
the  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced,  ignorant,  and  hostile 
committees,  commissions  and  politicians.  In  fact,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  if  the  present  trend  of  affairs  continue  for  another 
five  years  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  requirements  for  trans- 
portation even  as  efficiently  and  safely  as  at  present 

E.  HoLsaooK, 

Special  Engineer,  Union  Pacific. 


ABSTRACT    OF     ENGINEERING  ARTICLES 
SINCE  JANUARY  24,  1913. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  regular  weekly  issues 
of  the  Railway  Age  Caselte  since  January  24,  1912: 

Li(t  Bridges  Over  {lie  Buffalo  Hirer. —The  construction  of  three  movable 
bridge!  replacing  fixed  spans  over  the  Buffalo  river  at  buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
involved  some  interesting  vrork.  particularly  in  the  substructure*.  The 
pier,  for  one  of  these  bridge,  consisted  of  pairs  of  cylinder,  which  were 
built  inside  of  steel  sheet  piling  cofferdams.  This  work  was  described  in 
an  article  by  Entile  Low,  consulting  engineer,  Buffalo.  N.  V.,  in  the  issue 
of  January  31,  page  197. 

A  Continuous  kail. — A  composite  rail  having  a  removable  head  which 
i.  cramped  over  a  base  section,  the  two  sections  having  staggered  joints, 
was  described  in  the  issue  of  January  31.  page  207. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association.— The  election  of  offiren  and 
business  at  the  doting  session  of  the  Wood  Preservers'  convention  which 
were  lot.  late  to  include  in  the  last  maintenance  section,  were  mentioned  in 
the  issue  of  January  31,  page  217. 

Base  Failures  in  Rail*  —A  letter  by  Paul  M.  I.*  Bach,  assistant  engineer, 
C  K.  1.  &  P.,  commenting  on  the  causes  of  base  failures  in  rails,  was 
published  rn  the  issue  of  February  7.  page  237. 

An  Analysis  of  Stnl  Ingot  Manufacture. — A  discussion  of  the  six  ingot 
defects  to  which  forging  steel  is  ordinarily  liable  and  (lie  means  for  car* 
reeling  llirm.  written  by  Bradley  Stottghttm,  consulting  engineer.  New 
York,  was  published  in  the  issue  of  February  7,  fige  .'45. 

The  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York.— The  new  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  opened  for  service  Sunday,  February  2.  which  is  one 
of  the  most  unusual  passenger  stations  in  the  world,  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  issue  of  February  U,  pnge  279. 

A  1-arge  Car  Ferry.  -A  new  ferry  Lost,  the  "Contra  Costa,"  which  will 
tie  the  largest  ferry  boat  in  the  world,  being  built  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  operation  between  Port  Costa,  Cal..  and  Ilenicia,  was  described  in  the 
rsrtrc  of  February  14,  pnge  7fS 

r>.,  M.  It  K.  Station  at  Itibbing,  Mirn—  The  construct!*™  of  a  combined 
concrete  nn.l  timber  ststion  for  a  small  cily  was  described  in  the  issue  of 
February  14,  page  291. 
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TREATING   PLANT  FOR  CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA. 


The  Recently  Completed  Facilities  at  Macon,  Ga.,  for  Pre- 
serving Ties  and  Timber  by  Three  Alternative  Processes. 


During  the  early  part  of  December.  1912,  the  Central  of 
Georgia  started  to  operate  its  new  wood  preserving  plant  at 
Macon.  Ga.  Before  the  construction  of  this  plant  the  officers 
of  the  road  made  extensive  investigations  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  to  preserve  their  tics  and, 
since  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  ties  they  were  using  were 
oak  and  cypress,  and  the  rest  inferior  long  leaf  yellow  pine, 


A*  7 


plant,  could  discharge  directly  into  the  storage  tanks.  A  total 
storage  capacity  of  1.000,000  gal.  is  provided  in  two  tanks. 

The  present  yard  consists  of  seven  tracks,  leading  from  the 
main  ladder,  .ill  arranged  for  both  the  36  in.  gage  and  the 
standard  gage  equipment.  The  main  ladder  is  laid  with  70-lb. 
rails  and  the  storage  tracks  with  56  lb.  The  plant  is  located  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  y.ird  from  the  main  line  connection, 


Layout  of  Timber  Treating  Plant  for  Central  of  Georgia  at  Macon,  Ga. 


they  decided  to  treat  the  pine  tics  with  the  empty  cell  creosote 
process,  the  oak  tics  with  zinc  chloride,  and  all  piling,  bridge 
and  trestle  timbers  with  the  full  cell  creosote  process. 

They  decided  to  locate  the  plant  at  Macon,  Ga.,  which  is  near 
the  center  of  the  system  and  makes  a  very  good  receiving  and 
distributing  center.  It  is  just  outside  the  city  on  the  main  line 
to  Atlanta,  where  the  company  owned  about  80  acres  of  avail- 
able property,  high  and  dry,  with  good  drainage.  The  creosote 
storage  tanks  were  located  at  Savannah,  so  that  the  tank  steam- 
ers from  Europe,  which  bring  in  the  principal  supply  for  this 


with  the  loading  platform  between  the  ladder  and  the  cylinder 
building. 

The  boiler  house  and  storage  tanks  arc  located  100  ft.  and 
140  ft.,  respectively,  from  the  cylinder  house  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  order  to  reduce  the  fire  risk.  A  6-in.  fire  line  is  also 
provided  around  the  storage  yard,  which  is  connected  to  a 
1,000  gal.  fire  pump  and  a  50-ft.  tank  having  a  capacity  of  50000 
gal.    All  buildings  are  of  steel  construction. 

The  loading  platform  is  located  about  half  way  between  the 
cylinder  house  and  the  ladder  tracks.    It  is  300  ft.  long,  with 


Storage  Tanks,  Working  Tanks,  Cylinder  House,  Water  Tank  and  Boiler  House  at  Central   of   Georgia   Treating  Plant. 
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Piling  Timbers  with  Locomotive  Crane. 


Side  View  of  Cylinders  and  Measuring  Tanks  Under  Construction. 


thrcc-rait  tracks  on  each  side  which  are  42  ft.  center  to  center. 
This  platform  is  4  ft.  high  with  walls  of  reinforced  concrete 
retaining  an  earth  fill.  On  this  fill  arc  laid  three  36- in.  gage 
tracks.  Between  the  cylinder  house  and  the  loading  platform 
there  is  located  a  track  scale  in  order  to  check  the  treatment 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary.    This  is  a  narrow  gage 


scale  of  50  tons  capacity  of  the  Fairbanks  type,  with  registering 
beam  for  recording  exact  weights. 

The  creosote  is  transported  to  the  plant  from  the  storage 
tanks  at  Savannah  in  10,000-gal.  tank  cars,  which  arc  set  in  on 
track  No.  3,  over  a  cylindrical  underground  tank.  When  the 
creosote  has  been  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  the  bot- 


Rear  View  of  Boiler  House,  Cylinder  House  and  Storage  Tanks  at  Macon  Plant. 
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torn  connection  of  the  tank  car  is  opened  and  the  creosote  drop* 
by  gravity  into  the  underground  tank  in  a  few  minutes.  Two 
general  service  pumps  located  in  a  pit  at  one  end  of  this  tank 
pump  the  creosote  to  the  two  storage  tanks,  and  from  them 
«o  the  working  tanks  as  it  is  needed.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  to  be  economical  for  handling  hot  creosote  with  the  least 
trouble.  The  storage  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  150,000  gal.  each, 
and  the  working  tanks  44,000  gal.  each. 

Fused  zinc  chloride  in  drums  is  delivered  in  box  cars  which 
are  also  set  on  track  No.  3.  The  drums  are  stored  in  the  zinc 
chloride  room,  where  they  are  emptied  directly  into  a  concrete 
mixing  sump  near  the  underground  tank  from  which  the  chem- 
ical is  syphoned  into  No.  1  overhead  tank  as  needed  in  the 

The  cylinders  are  7  ft  in  diameter  by  116  ft.  long,  made  of 
44  in.  flanged  steel  plate  and  designed  for  a  working  pressure 
of  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  cylinders  are  set  up  on  concrete 
foundations  so  arranged  that  a  man  can  walk  under  them.  The 
cylinders  have  a  combination  pressed  steel  and  cast  steel  door 
on  each  end,  which  are  strong,  light  and  easy  to  handle.  Just 
above  the  two  working  cylinders  is  located  an  air  and  creosote 
reservoir  or  Rucping  cylinder  and  on  the  inside  of  the  building, 
adjacent  to  the  cylinders,  are  two  7.000  gal.  measuring  tanks, 
which  are  direct  connected  to  the  pressure  pumps,  cylinders 
and  outside  measuring  tanks.  The  two  working  tanks  just  out- 
sidi-  of  the  building,  are  set  up  on  reinforced  concrete  piers, 
and  these  tanks  arc  so  arranged  that  the  Rueping  cylinder, 
as  well  as  the  measuring  tanks  in  the  building,  can  be  filled  by 
gravity. 

The  piping  is  so  arranged  that  the  zinc  chloride  treatment  can 
be  carried  on  in  cither  cylinder  while  the  Rucping  or  full  cell 
process  is  being  carried  on  in  the  other.  For  maintaining  the 
pressure  on  the  cylinders  there  arc  two  pot  valve  pressure 
pumps  designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
A  Deane  vertical  uniplex  vacuum  pump  is  used  to  create  a 
vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  an  Imperial  type  air  compressor 
Tuning  a  capacity  of  650  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  furnishes 
■compressed  air  to  operate  the  Rucping  process  and  blow  back 
the  creosote  to  the  working  tanks.  One  end  oi  the  cylinder 
house  is  partitioned  off  to  form  a  shop  and  generator  room 
which  contains  a  10  k,  w.  generator  and  switchboard  furnishing 
light  to  the  plant  and  yard. 

The  boiler  house  contains  two  150  h  p.  Scotch  marine  in- 
ternal furnace  boilers,  having  a  working  pressure  of  130  1b- 
pcr  sq.  in.  In  this  boiler  house  there  is  also  located  the  fire 
pump  mentioned  above,  a  boiler  feed  pump,  and  a  Moppes  feed 
water  heater.  The  steam  line  from  the  boiler  house  to  the 
cylinder  house  and  the  return  exhaust  line  arc  carried  in  over- 
head steam  pipes,  making  a  very  neat  arrangement. 

A  Porter  locomotive  weighing  47,000  lb.  is  used  for  han- 
dling the  narrow  gage  tram  and  bolster  cars  as  well  as  the 
standard  gage  cars  in  the  yard.  The  locomotive  is  of  36  in. 
gage  with  special  cast  steel  bumpers  on  each  end. 

C.  K.  Lawrence,  chief  engineer,  and  J.  B.  Maddock.  engineer 
of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  had  super- 
vision over  the  building  of  this  plant,  and  Grant  B.  Shipley, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  the  consulting  engineer.  The  plant  is 
operated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  J.  H.  Stewart 
being  the  superintendent  in  charge. 


New  Line  tor  German  East  Africa. — The  German  East 
African  Central  Railway  will,  it  is  announced,  be  opened  for 
traffic  this  summer,  two  years  before  the  arranged  time.  The 
line  will  run  from  the  coast  at  Dares-Salaam,  and  cross  the 
colony  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Tabora.  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trading  centers  in  the  East  African  lake  district.  The 
length  of  the  railway  will  be  nearly  550  miles.  The  German 
government  has  determined  to  push  on  with  the  building  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  line  as  far  as  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. 


AN  ACREAGE  TABLE. 

Bv  James  G.  Wishart, 

Chief  Draftsman,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific.  Chicago. 
The  table  of  acreages  shown  herewith  is  for  use  primarily 
in  figuring  railroad  right-of-way.  This  property  is  usually  of 
uniform  width,  the  majority  of  it  being  100  ft.  wide.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  acreage  for  strips  in  lengths  of  even  hun- 
dreds may  be  found  directly  in  the  first  double  column  of  the 
table.  The  acreage  for  lengths  less  than  100  ft.  can  be  taken 
directly  from  the  second  and  third  double  columns.  By  adding 
together  quantities  taken  from  two  of  these  columns,  the  acreage 


Areas  or  100  Ft.  Siaifd  or  Land  roa  Lsxcritf  Gran  la  Acau. 


Length, 

Area 
In  Acres. 

Lensth. 

Area 
ui  Acrea. 

-M.g  t. 

in  Acres. 

100 

.2296 

1 

.002296 

St 

.117080 

200 

.4591 

2 

.004591 

2 

.U937S 

300 

.6807 

3 

.006887 

i 

.121671 

4Q'J 

.9183 

< 

.009183 

.123967 

500 

1.1478 

J 

.01 1487 

.126262 

600 

1.J774 

6 

.013774 

6 

.128558 

700 

1.6070 

7 

.016070 

7 

.130854 

B00 

1 .0365 

S 

.018365 

.133149 

VOO 
1,000 

2.0661 

V 

.020661 

9 

.135445 

2.2957 

10 

.022957 

60 

.137741 

1,100 

2.5252 

1 1 

.025252 

1 

.140036 

1.200 

2.7548 

12 

.027548 

2 

.142332 

1.J0O 

2,9844 

13 

.029844 

j 

.144628 

M00 

3.2140 

14 

.032140 

4 

.146924 

1.500 

3.4435 

15 

.034435 

5 

.149219 

l.MJO 

3.6731 

]  -j 

.036731 

6 

.15151} 

1,700 

3.9027 

17 

.039027 

7 

.153811 

1  ,&Cn) 

4.1322 

1  * 

.041322 

H 

.156106 

1  .'vlrO 

4.  J6  IH 

1  1 

043618 

9 

.158402 

-'.ooo 

4  5914 

20 

.045914 

70 

.160698 

2. too 

4.H209 

.048209 

1 

.162993 

2.20O 

5.0505 

- 

.050505 

2 

.165289 

2.3QO 

5.2801 

.052801 

J 

.167585 

2.40O 

5.5096 

.055096 

4 

.169880 

2,500 

5  7392 

,057392 

s 

.1*21 76 

2.600 

5,9688 

.0596S8 

.  1 74472 

2,700 

6.19S3 

.061983 

r 

.176767 

2,800 

6  4279 

g 

g 

.  1 79063 

2.9W 

o!6575 

9 

!066575 

9 

.181359 

3.000 

6.8870 

.1.1 

.068870 

80 

.183654 

3,100 

7.1  16* 

.071166 

1 

.185950 

3.200 

7.3462 

.073462 

2 

.188246 

3,300 

7,5757 

3 

.075757 

-l 

.190S41 

3.400 

7.8053 

4 

.07*053 

4 

.192837 

3.500 

8.0349 

.080349 

5 

.195133 

3,600 

8.2644 

6 

.082644 

f 

.197428 

J.70O 

8.4940 

." 

.084940 

7 

.199724 

3,800 

8,7236 

i 

.087236 

8 

.202020 

3.900 

B  9532 

9 

.OR9532 

9 

.204316 

4,000 

9.1827 

4  3 

.091827 

90 

.206611 

4,109 

9.4123 

1 

.094123 

.208907 

4.200 

9.6419 

, 

.096419 

.211203 

4,300 

9,8714 

3 

.098714 

3 

.213498 

4.400 

10.1010 

4 

.10t010 

4 

.215794 

4,500 

10.3306 

.103306 

5 

.218090 

4,600 

10.5601 

6 

.105601 

6 

.220385 

4,700 

10.7897 

7 

.107897 

7 

.222681 

4,800 

11.0193 

* 

.110193 

8 

.224977 

4,900 

11.24*8 

9 

.112488 

9 

.227272 

5,000 

11.4784 

SO 

.114784 

too 

.229568 

5.100 

11.7080 

l:Z 

5.400 

11.9375 
12.1671 

12.3967 

5.500 

)2/.2ft2 

5.600 

i:,«S8 

5.700 

13.0854 

5.S00 

13.3149 

5,9<10 

13.5445 

6.000 

13.7741 

for  any  strip  100  ft.  wide  up  to  6,100  ft.  long  can  be  deter- 
mined directly.  The  acreage  of  right-of-way  in  other  widths 
than  100  ft.  can  be  determined  by  taking  the  acreage  for  a 
100  ft.  width  and  multiplying  it  by  the  proper  width  expressed 
decimally.  The  acreage  of  irregular  tracts  can  be  found  by 
tirst  reducing  them  to  parallelograms.  This  table  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  as  a  time  saver  in  valuation  work,  tax  re- 
ports, etc,  where  the  right-of-way  acreage  is  required  to  be 
shown  in  quarter  sections. 

Preventing  Teack  Bolts  from  Rusting.— To  prevent  the  nuts 
rusting  on  track  bolts,  the  track  walkers  on  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  are  supplied  with  a  brush  and  a  can  of  inferior 
grade  lubricating  oil.  About  once  a  year  they  oil  the  nuts 
with  the  brush  as  they  make  their  regular  track  inspections. 
It  is  found  that  this  practice  very  largely  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  the  nuts  with  a  chisel  when  disconnecting  the 
rail,  and  the  proportion  of  bolts  fit  for  further  use  after  re- 
moval is  much  above  the  average. 
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A  "HOME-MADE"  MOTOR  CAR/ 


By  \V.  K.  Walkm, 

Division  Eii ii inter.  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita.  Kan 
As  carpenter  gangs  arc  the  highest  paid  laborers  in  regular 
maintenance  work,  it  is  necessary  to  get  all  work  in  their  line 
done  in  the  least  time  possible.  On  a  line  in  a  prairie  country, 
with  maintenance  work  consisting  mainly  of  light  repairs,  such 
as  renewing  a  few  caps,  stringers,  sway  braces,  etc.,  one  will 
readily  realize  that  a  bridge  gang  consisting  of  a  foreman  and 
eight  bridge  carpenters  spends  considerable  time  in  going  from 
one  bridge  to  another.  The  repairs  required  for  each  structure 
are  determined  by  a  supervisor,  a  bill  of  material  is  made  out 
and  the  material  for  each  Structure  is  unloaded  from  a  local  freight 
train  ahead  of  the  work.  The  carpenter  gang  follows  and  makes 
the  needed  repairs. 

About  18  months  ago  I  designed  a  home  made  motor  car  to 
transfer  the  men  from  job  to  job  quickly.  The  wheels,  axles  and 
boxes  of  an  ordinary  push  car  were  used,  to  which  was  fastened  a 
frame.  5  ft.  wide  x  6  ft.  6  in.  long.  On  each  side  of  the  frame 
was  placed  a  running  board  (or  the  men  to  sit  on  when  going  to 
or  coming  from  work.  Located  in  the  center  and  near  the  rear 
ei  d  of  the  car  is  a  5  h.  p.  marine  engine  which  drives  the  car 


A  Home  Made  Motor  Car. 

by  a  chain  drive  and  sprocket  wheel  connected  to  the  front  axle. 
The  car  has  two  speeds.  The  slow  speed,  from  five  to  eight 
miles  an  hour,  is  used  when  making  the  heavier  pulls  and  the 
high  speed,  from  20  to  25  miles  an  hour,  is  ordinarily  used  in 
going  to  and  from  work.  The  engine  is  water  cooled  and  has 
dry  battery  ignition.  The  car  is  so  arranged  that  a  push  car 
can  be  coupled  behind  it.  No  trouble  is  experienced  in  carrying 
nine  men  on  the  car  and  pulling  the  push  car  loaded  with  toots, 
etc..  while  the  car  is  frequently  used  in  transferring  stringers, 
caps,  etc.,  from  place  to  place.    Cost  of  the  car  was  as  follows: 

Engine  complete    $65.00 

tjibor  ami  material  con»l furling  car   40.00 

Other  small  parts   13.00 

Total   $120.00 

With  a  car  of  such  small  cost  doing  the  work  it  does,  one 
familiar  with  bridge  work  in  a  prairie  country  can  very  readily 
realize  the  saving  from  the  investment.  The  cost  of  operation 
for  oil  and  supplies  is  approximately  two  cents  per  mile  traveled. 
Fmm  a  close  record  of  work  accomplished  by  the  car,  I  find 
that  since  it  has  been  in  operation  an  average  daily  saving  of 
$2  has  been  made. 

Snow  Siiehs  on  Transaniune  Railway  — The  Chilean  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  s(H-nd  SI  .459.950  on  the  snow  sheds,  for 
better  protection  of  the  Transandine  Railway  from  Los  Amies 
to  the  tunnel  through  the  mountains  to  the  Argentine  side. 
Traffic  has  been  badly  blocked  during  the  winter  months  ever 
since  the  road  was  opened  in  April.  1910. 

•Received  in  the  conicsi  on  Bridge  Kinki,  which  cWd  June  25.  1912. 


COST   OF    RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

1  he  following  figures  of  cost  of  railroad  construction  west  of 
(hi-  kiH-ky  mountains  have  been  compiled  from  the  known  cost 
Of  over  one  thousand  miles  of  new  railroad  recently  built  on 
different  lines,  and  while  they  arc  not  an  exact  guide  for  esti- 
mates, or  for  work  where  conditions  are  special,  they  show  an 
excellent  average  for  modern  railroad  construction,  with  heavy 
rails,  steel  bridges  over  all  important  streams,  high  class  ballast, 
timber  lined  tunnels  and  3,500-l't.  sidings  8  miles  apart. 

Engineering — Including  general  preliminary  reconnota. 
Mncefi  and  location*  with  ample  revisions,  average 

per  mile    $2,5.10 

In  heavy  mountainous  country   5,215 

In  moderately  mountainous  country   2,980 

In  I., it  .  level  country   1.190 

(iinding  With  unit  prices  fol  aajid  rxt  M  to  H 
cents;  loose  rock.  J8  to  42  cents:  earth,  16  to  20 
cents,  per  cubic  yard:  clearing,  $45  to  $50  per  acre: 
grubbing  included  in  grading.    Average  per  mile  of 

main  line   ,   22.100 

In  heavy  mountainous  country    120.500 

In  rolling  country    7.860 

In  fairly  level  country   6,840 

Tunnets — Average  per  lineal  loot   94) 

In  serpentine,  fairly  wet,  lined   96 

In  hard  limestone,  diy.  im  lining   78 

In  rotten  granite,  shale,  volcanic  rock,  wet.  lined.  92 

In  earth  and  broken  limestone,  wet,  lined   151 

Lining — Maximum,  $.'4;  minimum.  $11.65. 

bridges,  trestles  and  culvert*—  Average  per  mile   3,160 

In  heavy  mountainous  count!  y   8,800 

In  fairly  level  country,  no  large  streams,  no  high 

treitlcs,  no  steel  spans   570 

In  ^rolling  com  try.  no  large  streams   1.260 

Tics — Spaced  2,1*80  per  mile  of  track;  average   2.270 

Kails— 851b   S.100 

Frogs  and  switches   160 

Tiack  fastenings  and  other  materials   850 

llallast— 9  in.  teluw  the  tie   610 

Maximum.  $660;  minimum,  $57 J. 

Track  laying  and  surfacing   1,160 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines — I'er  mile   16$ 

Station  buildings  and  fixtures — Exclusive  of  all  large 

station*    220 

Engine  house  and  turntables  — Per  mile  of  line   450 

Maehircry  and  toots  for  eninnc  house   175 

Water  stations    575 

Fuel  stations    160 

Legal  expenses    400 

Stationery  anil  priming   47 

Insurance  and  taxes   300 

The  foregoing  table  omits  a  number  of  items  of  cost  which 

would  be  of  no  value  if  reduced  to  a  per  mile  basis,  and  others 

which  arc  special  to  each  railroad.    Readers  who  arc  interested 

in  new  railroad  projects  will  do  well  to  note  that  these  figures 

of  actual  cost  largely  exceed  the  irresponsible  and  optimistic 

estimates  which  arc  generally  given  by  promoters. 


FACILITIES    FOR    CURVING  RAIL. 


By  XL  (.ami  v, 
Roadmaster,  AlchifOn.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Argentine,  Kan. 

As  more  attention  is  being  given  each  year  to  the  proper  curv- 
ing of  rail  before  placing  it  in  the  track,  the  importance  of  well 
arranged  facilities  for  doing  this  work  is  increasing.  The  fol- 
lowing arrangement  has  been  found  to  work  very-  satisfactory. 
A  r-indmaster  can  usually  find  some  isolated  track  in  a  terminal 
opposite  which  he  can  build  a  platform  about  70  ft.  long  and 
10  or  12  ft.  wide.  This  platform  should  be  built  level  with  the 
floor  of  a  flat  car  and  can  be  made  of  old  car  sills  or  other  con- 
venient material.  A  roller  rail  bender  is  bolted  down  about  in 
the  middle  of  the  platform  and  a  small  sationary  engine  with  a 
hoisting  drum  is  placed  at  one  end.  An  iron  hook  is  fastened  to 
the  ro|K'  line  leading  to  the  drum. 

When  rail  is  to  be  curved,  a  carload  of  rail  is  set  alongside  the 
platform  at  the  end  opposite  the  engine  and  the  rail  is  unloaded. 
One  rail  is  then  placed  in  the  bender  and  the  bender  adjusted  for 
the  required  curvature.  The  rails  arc  then  pulled  through  the 
bender  one  at  a  time  by  the  hoisting  engine  and  drum. 

A  gang  of  18  men  and  a  foreman  have  curved  180  rails  in  a 
day  in  this  way.  If  the  rail  was  being  curved  out  on  the  road, 
the  work  would  not  be  done  as  uniformly  and  the  progress 
would  be  very  much  slower.  Before  undertaking  to  curve  rails, 
the  exact  length  and  degree  of  curve  for  which  the  rail  is  in- 
tended should  be  furnished  the  foreman  by  the  engineering  de- 
partment.   The  foreman  can  then  curve  and  load  it. 
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SERVICE   TESTS   OF   TIES    IN    EXPERIMENTAL  TRACK. 


Result*  Indicate  That  Treatments  Have  In  General  Increased 
the  Durability  of  These  Tie*  Over  Similar  Untreated  Material. 


The  Forest  Service  in  co-operation  with  various  railways 
now  has  in  service  eight  test  tracks  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  life  of  various  kinds  of  tie*  and  fastenings 
is  being  very  carefully  watched.  With  the  exception  of  those 
tics  in  the  track  of,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  which 
were  treated  in  the  experimental  cylinders  in  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  all  the  treated  ties  were  prepared  in  commer- 
cial plants.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  published  in  a  bulletin 
of  the  Forest  Service  by  Howard  F.  Weiss,  director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

CULP,  COLORADO  k   SANTA  FE  TRACK. 

The  oldest  experimental  track  is  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  be- 
tween Pelican  and  Cleveland.  Tex.,  in  which  5,477  ties  were 
placrd  in  February.  1902.  The  results  of  this  test  have  been 
reported  annually  in  these  columns,  the  last  report  appearing  in 
the  issue  of  July  26,  1912.  This  test  was  designed  to  obtain 
information,  first,  as  to  the  durability  of  ties  made  from  un- 
treated beach,  hemlock,  black,  red,  Spanish,  turkey,  white  and 
willow  oak,  loblolly,  longleaf  and  shortlcaf  pine,  and  tamarack; 
arid  second,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Allardyce,  Burnett,  Has- 
selin.-inn  and  Wellhousc  processes,  and  of  preservative  treat- 
ments with  Beaumont  oil,  with  spirittinc,  and  with  zinc 
chloride  in  combination  with  Beaumont  oil  and  with  English 
creosote.  From  this  test  the  conclusions  are  drawn,  first  that 
zinc  chloride  is  an  effective  preservative  for  tics  subjected  to 
lite  severe  conditions  under  which  these  were  laid;  second,  that 
a  fairly  heavy  impregnation  of  zinc  chloride  is  advantageous; 
third,  that  a  light  injection  of  creosote  apparently  adds  to  the 
effectiveness  of  zinc  chloride  treatments;  fourth,  that  treatment 
with  preservatives  will  not  yield  good  results  unless  the  ties  are 
sound  in  the  first  place  and  the  treating  is  properly  done;  fifth, 
that  the  great  variation  in  durability  of  the  different  species  in 
nearly  all  of  the  treatments  indicates  that  some  of  the  species 
were  not  properly  treated,  and  sixth,  that  species  which,  when 
untreated,  decay  most  rapidly  appear  to  give  the  greatest  rela- 
tive increase  in  service  when  treated. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  TRACK  AT  PLAINS.  MONT. 

There  were  2,650  hewed  ties  placed  in  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  1907  in  gravel  ballast  with  good  drainage 
conditions.  This  line  is  single  track  with  a  very  heavy  traffic. 
The  objects  of  the  tests  were  to  ascertain  the  durability  of 
green  and  air-seasoned  untreated  Douglas  fir  and  western  larch 
ties;  the  durability  of  burncttized  Douglas  fir  and  tamarack 
tie*,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  flanged,  flat,  and  wooden  tic  plates 
when  used  with  cut  or  screw  spikes.  The  tics  were  treated 
with  a  6  per  cent,  solution,  receiving  an  injection  of  0786  lbs.  of 
dry  zinc  chloride  per  cu.  ft.  After  being  in  the  track  four 
years  an  inspection  showed  that  none  of  the  tics  indicated  any 
marked  difference  in  relative  durability;  Douglas  fir  ties  were 
not  checking  as  badly  as  the  western  larch  ties;  tics  treated 
with  zinc  chloride  were  more  rail-worn  than  untreated  tics  of 
the  same  species;  untreated  larch  tics  were  more  rail-worn  than 
untreated  Douglas  lir  ties,  but  were  not  as  badly  worn  as  the 
treated  ties  of  either  species;  the  flat  metal  plates  were  causing 
the  ties  less  damage  than  any  of  the  other  plates  used;  Hanged 
tie-plates  caused  more  checking  and  brooming  than  flat  ones. 
Wooden  plates  did  not  prove  serviceable,  as  they  worked  out 
from  under  the  rail  and  split  badly;  they  did  not  prevent  wear, 
of  the  tics;  and,  because  of  lack  of  support  under  the  head,  the 
screw  spikes  tended  to  become  bent  by  the  lateral  thrust  of  the 
rail. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  TRACK   AT   MAYWOOD.  WASH. 

About  2,280  sawed  ties  were  placed  in  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  near  Maywood.  Wash.,  in  the  fall  and  winter 


of  1906-7.  One  2  dcg.  and  one  5  dcg.  curve  are  included  in 
this  test.  The  track  is  well  drained,  with  gravel  ballast.  The 
objects  of  the  test  were  to  determine  the  durability  of  green 
and  air-seasoned  untreated  Douglas  fir  and  western  hemlock 
ties;  the  durability  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  ties;  the  efficiency 
of  flat  tie-plates  in  preventing  wear;  and  the  relative  efficiency 
of  screw  and  cut  spikes  as  rail  fastenings.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  air-seasoned  Douglas  fir  ties  were  treated  by  the  full-cell 
process.  An  inspection  in  June,  1911,  showed  that  the  green, 
untreated  hemlock  ties  were  beginning  to  deteriorate  quite 
rapidly;  the  Douglas  lir  ties  seemed  to  be  better  than  the  hem- 
lock regarding  checking,  rail  wear,  brooming  and  decay;  and, 
the  creosoted  Douglas  fir  ties  were  decidedly  more  rail  cut  than 
the  untreated  tics. 

CHtCACO  *  NORTH  WESTERN  TRACK  NEAR  JANESV1LLE,  WIS- 

About  3.040  hewed  ties  were  placed  in  the  main  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  December,  1907,  to  determine  the 
natural  durability  of  eastern  hemlock  and  tamarack  ties;  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  Burnett,  Wellhousc  and  open-tank 
creosote  processes;  the  comparative  efficiency  of  flat  and  flanged 
metal  tie-plates  and  creosoted  wooden  plates ;  and  of  cut  and 
screw  spikes  used  with  treated  tics.  The  tics  were  treated  with 
a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  receiving  an  average  in- 
jection of  12  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  Those  treated  in  open-tank  with 
coal  tar  creosote  absorbed  about  15  lbs.  per  tic.  On  an  inspec- 
tion made  in  May,  1911,  it  was  found  that  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  the  untreated  hemlock  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
treated tamarack  ties  were  so  badly  decayed  that  they  were  un- 
serviceable, and  that  in  addition,  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  hem- 
lock and  30  per  cent,  of  the  tamarack  were  affected  with  decay 
to  a  lesser  extent;  only  two  of  the  treated  ties  showed  any  evi- 
dence of  decay;  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  hemlock  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  tamarack  ties  which  were  untreated  and  un- 
protected by  plates  were  rail  cut  to  a  depth  varying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch,  and  practically  all  showed  rail  wear 
to  some  extent;  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tics  equipped  with  flat  plates  and  cut  spikes,  and 
those  equipped  with  flat  plates  and  screw  spikes ;  many  of  the 
flanged  plates  were  still  only  partially  embedded  in  the  tics  and 
gravel  was  found  under  a  good  many  of  them;  the  damage  to 
the  ties  with  wooden  plates  appeared  to  be  less  than  to  those 
otherwise  protected,  but  some  of  the  plates  were  missing  and 
many  were  split  and  damaged;  lack  of  support  under  the  outer 
portion  of  the  head  of  the  screw  spikes  had.  in  some  cases,  re- 
sulted in  the  spikes  bending  outward  from  the  rail. 

INDIANAPOLIS.   CnLttMSI  S   tc   SOUTHERN   TRACTION   COMPANY,  NEAR 
TAYLORSVTU.E,  IND. 

About  945  hewed  ties  were  laid  in  the  Indianapolis.  Columbus 
&•  Southern  Traction  Company"*  tracks,  in  September,  1909. 
The  roadbed  was  well  drained;  with  gravel  ballast.  The  object 
of  the  test  was  to  secure  the  comparative  efficiency  of  red  and 
black  oak  ties  treated  with  coal-tar  creosote  by  the  full-celt 
process,  zinc  creosote,  and  "asphaltic  crude  oil."  using  low 
pressures.  Those  ties  treated  with  creosote  were  boiled  in  the 
oil  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  225  deg  F.  from  one  to  four 
hours,  after  which  a  pressure  not  exceeding  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in 
was  applied  until  the  desired  absorption  was  obtained.  Those 
treated  with  creosote  and  zinc  chloride  were  first  heated  to  212 
dcg.  K  ,  after  which  they  were  impregnated  with  a  4";  per  cent, 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  under  a  pressure  of  not  more  than  45 
lbs  per  sq,  in  In  the  treatments  with  "asphaltic  rrudc  oil"  the 
injection  was  very  light.  On  account  of  the  viscous  nature  of 
the  oil  it  was  not  possible  to  apply  pressure  exceeding  20  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  with  the  apparatus  used     After  being  in  the  track 
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two  years  an  inspection  showed  no  badly  decayed  ties,  although 
approximately  2  per  cent  of  those  treated  with  about  14  lbs. 
of  creosote  per  en.  ft,  and  approximately  12  per  cent,  of  those 
treated  with  creosote  and  zinc  chloride  were  slightly  affected  by 
decay;  and  a  number  of  the  tics  of  each  treatment  were  more 
or  less  split  on  the  ends.  In  practically  all  such  cases,  however, 
the  exposed  portions  of  the  ties  appeared  thoroughly  sound 
and  well  treated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
splitting  existed  at  the  time  of  treatment  Only  two  of  the  ties 
showed  any  rail  wear,  and  this  was  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

OTHER  TEST  TRACKS. 

Early  in  1910,  920  sawed  ties  were  placed  in  a  track  of  the 
Birmingham  Southern  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  in  slag  ballast  and  poor 
drainage.  The  test  was  designed  to  secure  information  regard- 
ing the  natural  durability  of  longleaf  pine  and  white  oak  ties 
and  also  the  comparative  efficiency  of  "cresol-calcium"  and  coal- 
tar  creosote  in  protecting  short  leaf  pine,  loblolly  pine  and  red- 
oak  ties  from  decay  when  treated  by  the  low  pressure  process. 
These  ties  have  been  in  too  short  a  time  to  enable  any  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn. 

In  July,  1910,  100  ties  were  placed  in  the  main  track  of  the 
Wenatchee  Valley  &  Northern  near  Delmont,  Wash.  The  ties 
were  hewed  on  two  faces  with  the  bark  on  the  other  two  and 
have  not  been  in  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  any  results. 

In  August,  1911,  1,711  hewed  and  sawed  ties  were  placed  in 
the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  near  Hart- 
ford. Wis.,  on  a  well  drained  roadbed  with  gravel  ballast.  On 
about  half  of  these  tics  are  placed  flat  steel  plates  with  a  boss 
under  the  spike  heads  for  screw  spikes.  The  rest  are  unplated 
and  the  rail  is  fastened  with  cut  spikes.  The  object  of  the  test 
was  to  determine  the  natural  durability  of  red  oak  and  hard 
maple  ties ;  the  efficiency  of  the  Burnett,  Card,  zinc-creosote, 
full-cell  creosote,  Rueping,  and  crude-oil  treatments  in  protect- 
ing red  oak  and  maple,  and  the  kyanizing  process  in  protecting 
spruce  ties  from  decay;  and  the  efficiency  of  flat-bottom  plates 
when  laid  with  screw  and  cut  spikes  in  protecting  ties  from 
mechanical  wear.  Because  of  the  short  length  of  time  this 
track  has  been  in.  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  any  re- 
sults up  to  the  present  time. 

In  general,  the  results  from  these  various  test  tracks  indicate 
that  with  one  exception,  the  treatments  have  increased  the  dur- 
ability of  the  ties  over  those  of  similar  untreated  material.  It 
is  not  economical  to  tie-plate  ties  with  low  decay  resistance,  such 
as  loblolly,  hemlock,  beech  and  tamarack,  if  laid  untreated,  as 
they  will  decay,  before  they  fail  from  mechanical  wear.  The 
increased  resistance  to  decay  secured  from  preservatives,  makes 
it  desirable  to  protect  treated  ties  from  deterioration  by  me- 
chanical agencies.  The  experience  gained  thus  far  is  not  con- 
clusive as  to  the  best  form  of  plates  to  use.  Wooden  plates, 
when  simply  laid  under  the  rail,  have  not  proved  satisfactory, 
while  flanged  metal  plates  have  a  decided  tendency  to  split  the 
tie.  The  metal  plales  with  flat  or  slightly  corrugated  bottom 
have  thus  far  given  the  best  results. 


ROCK  ISLAND  LINES'  ANNUAL  TRACK 
INSPECTION. 

The  results  of  the  annual  track  inspection  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which  was  made  in  December,  1912,  has 
recently  been  made  public.  Prizes  of  $100  were  awarded  to  the 
roadmastcrs  whose  track  showed  the  greatest  improvement  on 
one  division,  or  a  group  of  divisions,  while  a  prize  of  $50  was 
awarded  the  foreman  making  the  greatest  improvement  on  each 
roadmaster's  subdivision.  On  this  basis  prizes  of  $100  each 
were  awarded  to  roadmastcrs  G.  W.  Kohn,  Peoria,  111. ;  T.  H. 
O'Brien,  Atlantic,  la. ;  A.  Burke,  St.  Joseph,  Mo  ;  C.  H.  Gruver, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  J.  Dulin.  Oskaloosa,  la.;  J.  Singleton,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  V.  B.  Simpson,  Eldon,  Mo.;  J.  G  Hutchison,  Clay 
Center.  Kan.;  C.  B.  Lane,  Dalhart,  Tex.;  J.  J.  Brcheny.  Fair- 
bury,  Neb.;    M.  Dunnean,   Goodland,   Kan.;  J.  A.  Trainer, 


Booneville,  Ark.;  R.  T.  Gollehon,  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  D.  Bogue, 
Haileyville,  Okla.;  G.  Woods.  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and  W.  H. 
Gruhlkey,  Amarillo,  Tex.  Forty-nine  prize*  of  $50  were  also 
awarded  to  section  foremen. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR  WITH 
CREOSOTE  OIL/ 


By  G.  A.  Cowman, 

Coleman  Creoaoting  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

It  is  well  known  that  Douglas  fir  is  more  difficult  to  treat 
than  roost  eastern  and  southern  pines.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  early  operators,  failing  or  having  only  indifferent 
success  with  the  methods  used  for  softer  woods,  should  cast 
about  for  a  more  efficient  treatment.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts 
but  little  new  has  been  brought  out  Two  systems,  nevertheless, 
have  survived— the  steam  and  vacuum  process,  refined  and 
adapted  to  new  conditions,  and  a  new  timber;  and  the  boiling 
process.  Good  work  can  be  done  by  the  latter  when  conditions 
are  ideal,  but  the  great  variety  in  the  grain  and  density,  and 
condition  of  seasoning  of  timber,  especially  piling,  when  treated 
in  commercial  quantities,  renders  the  work  very  irregular,  so 
much  so,  that  in  common  practice  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
treated  material  has  to  be  returned  for  re-treatment  By  the 
steaming  process  fairly  uniform  work  can  be  obtained,  as  the 
effect  of  steaming  is  to  render  the  timbers  equal  as  to  moisture, 
so  that  during  the  vacuum,  the  real  drying  period,  the  season- 
ing goes  forward  uniformly. 

Unless  first  water  seasoned,  sun  baked  or  air  seasoned,  timber 
cannot  be  successfully  treated  by  the  boiling  process,  as  no  part 
of  the  treatment  has  any  effect  on  that  hardened  condition 
characteristic  of  Douglas  fir.  Results  show  that  piling  taken 
directly  from  the  boom  to  the  retorts  will  frequently  have  a 
penetration  of  1}4  in.  on  the  under  or  wet  side  after  treatment 
by  the  boiling  process,  while  the  upper  or  dry  side  will  have 
almost  no  penetration.  The  effect  of  steaming  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  water  seasoning.  Early  operators  undoubtedly 
failed  with  the  steaming  process,  because  of  plants  poorly 
equipped  for  maintaining  adequate  temperatures  under  the 
vacuum,  and  attempted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  excessive 
steaming,  sometimes  as  long  as  24  hours,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
point  of  safety.  There  is  a  critical  point  somewhat  beyond  the 
time  of  being  heated  through,  beyond  which  steaming  should  not 
he  carried,  and  which  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  timber.  Yet,  that  wood  may  be  subjected  to  a  high  tem- 
perature for  a  short  period  without  serious  injury  is  often  dem- 
onstrated in  the  burning  of  mill  constructed  buildings.  Large 
wooden  columns  in  a  fire  of  several  hours  will  sometimes  be 
hall  consumed,  and  yet  under  the  charred  surface  the  wood  will 
retain  practically  all  of  its  original  strength.  Wooden  columns 
of  sufficient  size  arc  preferred  to  unprotected  iron  by  insurance 
companies  on  account  of  this  remarkable  quality. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  between  operators  upon 
the  Pacific  coast  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  these  two 
processes.  The  plant  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  uses 
cither,  as  specified  by  the  purchaser,  but  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  by  the  steam  and  vacuum  process.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  14,000  piles  treated  during  the 
past  seven  months  by  this  plant,  but  1,100  have  been  treated  by 
the  boiling  process.  Timber  can  be  severely  injured  by  either 
process  if  care  is  not  taken,  but  the  best  tests  we  have  so  far 
made  of  wood  treated  by  the  boiling  process  show  a  depreciation 
of  23  per  cent.;  while  one  test  showed  33  per  cent  This  depre- 
ciation is  excessive  and  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  long 
boiling  period  of  30  to  48  hours  in  oil  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  225  deg.  Fahr. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Forestry  Department  will  soon  pub- 

•AbMract  i>(  a  pnj.er  read  before  the  ninth  »iino»l  co.nrrntinn  of  IB* 
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lish  a  report  upon  9  in.  x  16  in.  timber  treated  by  this 
which  will  give  us  further  information  on  this  important  point 
Recent  preliminary  tests  by  the  same  laboratory  on  creosoted 
piling  steamed  six  and  seven  hours,  which  is  common  practice, 
showed  the  excellent  result  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  depreciation, 
while  an  over-steamed  test  which  showed  a  depreciation  of  38 
per  cent  immediately  after  treatment  while  yet  soft,  on  further 
seasoning,  recovered  to  90  per  cent,  of  its  original  strength. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  extend  the  steaming  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  timber  becomes  thoroughly  heated  through 
and  uniform  in  moisture  content.  After  the  steaming,  a  vacuum, 
the  most  refined  drying  process  known  to  the  industrial  arts,  is 
begun  and  maintained  at  temperatures  well  below  the  boiling 
point  until  the  wood  is  dry  enough  to  receive  the  oil.  The  low 
average  temperature  at  which  this  system  of  treatment  is  carried 
on  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  comparatively  slight  deprecia- 
tion. That  the  fuel  consumption  per  cubic  foot  of  treated  mate- 
rial is  fully  25  per  cent,  less  gives  added  evidence  of  the  less 
heat  units  applied.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  two  points  recommend  the  steaming  process,  uniform- 
ity of  penetration  and  a  minimum  depreciation. 


out.  Since  that  time  these  hooks  have  been  used  in 
placing  all  other  deck  plate  girders  on  this  division.  They 
have  also  been  used  for  handling  single  girders  by  knocking, 
out  the  end  pins  and  putting  in  a  clevis  on  the  link  carrying 
the  hooks. 

The  device  consists  essentially  of  a  built  up  steel  section 
with  a  supporting  link  at  the  center  and  with  two  clamps  on 
each  end  to  pick  up  the  girders.  These  clamps  are  spaced  6 
ft.  6  in.  between  centers,  the  standard  width  center  to 
of  girders  for  deck  plate  girder  bridges  on  this  road,  for 
of  approximately  the  length  referred  to. 

Most  of  the  deck  girders  are  shipped  already  assembled. 
The  steel  is  put  in  place  with  a  wrecking  crane,  the  top  link 
of  the  balance  beam  hooks  being  passed  over  the  book  on  the 
load  block  of  the  crane.  Each  pair  of  hooks  of  the 
beam  engages  the  top  flanges  of  each  girder  of  the 
span.  If  the  spans  are  too  long  to  handle  with  one 
crane,  two  are  used,  one  at  each  end,  with  a  set  of  balanced 
beam  hooks  for  each.  These  hooks  save  from  seven  to  ten 
minutes  time  on  each  lift  over  the  old  method  of  handling 
such  spans  with  chains,  the  saving  depending,  of 
the  size  of  the  span  and  the  weight  of  the  chains. 


ERECTING  HOOK8  FOR  HANDLING 
PLATE  GIRDER  SPANS. 


DECK 


By  N.  W.  McCallum, 

of  Slrocturet,  New  York  Central  &  Hudwn  River, 
New  York  City. 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  erecting  plate  girder 
in  place  of  old  structures  on  lines  carrying  a  heavy  traffic  is 
frequently  very  limited  and  any  device  which  wilt  cut  down 
the  amount  of  time  required  for  such  work  is  of  much  as- 
sistance. The  erecting  hooks  shown  on  the  drawing  were  de- 
vised by  one  of  the  bridge  foremen  of  the  Mohawk  division  of 


A  SHORT  METHOD  FOR  LOCATING  FROG. 
POINTS. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  by  J.  L.  Taylor,  as- 
sistant division  engineer,  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  for  the  quick 
and  accurate  location  of  frogs.  These  tables  are  based  upon 
methods  outlined  in  "Modern  Location  of  Standard  Turnouts," 
by  C.  M.  Kurtz  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  values  of  "g"  are 
based  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  standard  frogs  used  by  a 
number  of  the  roads,  the  overall  dimensions  of  which  are  8  ft. 
for  rigid  frogs  Nos.  4  to  6,  inclusive,  and  IS  ft  for  spring. 


Half  End  View  and  Section. 


Erecting  Hooks  for  Handling  D«ck  Plate  Glrdar 


the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  the  details  were 
perfected  in  the  office  of  the  bridge  supervisor  a  number  of 
years  ago.  They  were  planned  especially  for  use  in  erecting  a 
bridge  across  the  Mohawk  river  at  Schenectady,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  four-track  deck  plate  girder  spans  about  70  ft 
long,  making  40  spans  to  be  installed.  The  old  spans  to  be 
removed  were  approximately  the  same  length,  center  to  center 
of  girders,  so  that  the  same  hooks  were  also  used  in  lifting 


frogs  Nos.  7  to  10  inclusive.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  dis- 
tance "g"  is  given  as  8  ft  6  in.  for  the  No.  7  frog.  If  a  No.  7 
rigid  frog  is  to  be  employed  where  "g"  equals  5  ft,  the  values 
of  "n"  and  "d"  shown  can  be  used,  unless  one  is  crowded  for 
room,  when  corrected  values  of  "n"  and  "d"  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained so  that  the  curve  can  start  at  the  actual  heel  of  the 
shorter  frog.  On  the  other  hand,  if  larger  values  of  "g"  are 
required,  as  in  cases  where  some  tangent  is  desired  behind  the 
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cnain  track  frog,  corrected  values  of  'n"  and  "d"  arc  easily 
obtained  as  follows : 

Corrected  "d"  =  "d"  (from  'table)  +  additional  length  X 
sin  f." 

Corrected  "n"  =  *  n"  (from  table)  -  additional  length  X 
<os  f. 

If  corrected  "n"  is  a  minus  quantity,  the  frog  point  is  located 
on  the  side  of  'V*  opposite  that  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
maintenance  work  where  the  main  or  ladder  track  is  a  tangent, 
the  accompanying  tables  are  complete  in  themselves  for  either 
office  or  field  work.  In  staking  out  new  tracks,  the  parallel 
tangent  distant  "d"  from  the  center  of  the  main  tangent  can 
be  used  for  the  base  line  and  intersections  for  diverging  tracks 
can  be  made  directly  on  this  parallel  tangent.    Even  when  it  is 

4 ,i  point 

•4—  s  -A^Hitl  of  frog 


THE   SECTION    FOREMAN    PROBLEM  ' 


Constant* 
sn-NG*-6f  <nch*s 

b'fmr^s/nf 
3-  ees.f(m  tgl -m 

War  rot)/**. 
d.b-A»*r3.f 

lf-3 


A  Short  Method  of  Locating  Frog  Points. 

desired  to  locate  a  turnout  in  a  track  already  built  to  connect 
•with  a  diverging  fixed  tangent,  the  intersection  between  the  two 
tangents  can  be  made  directly  at  a  point  distant  "d"  from  the 
•center  of  the  main  tangent,  reducing  the  field  work  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  tangent  distance  for  the  assumed  curve  for  the 
given  intersection  angle,  as  all  other  necessary  distances  arc 
readily  secured  from  the  tables. 


REMOVING  SNOW  SLIDES  BY  BLASTING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  snow  becomes  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  operation  of  trains,  especially  in  the  mountains,  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  use  of  dynamite,  which  was 
used  for  clearing  the  tracks  in  one  instance,  is  of  timely  interest 

At  a  result  of  a  slide  across  the  line  of  one  of  the  western 
railways  the  snow  was  banked  about  40  ft.  over  the  rails  for  a 
distance  of  about  600  ft.  Because  of  similar  stides  at  other  points 
along  the  tine,  the  forces  clearing  the  track  were  unable  to  reach 
this  particular  slide  for  a  period  of  24  hours.  At  the  time  the 
slide  occurred  the  weather  was  mild  and  the  snow  very  soft, 
hut  it  turned  cold  and  the  snow  froze  hard.  When  the  rotary 
plow  reached  this  point  it  was  able  to  make  little  progress.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  snow  be  moved  by  dynamite  and  although 
there  were  some  fears  of  damage  to  the  track,  authority  was 
given  to  try  this  method.  Three  l'i  in,  steel  bars  each  18  ft. 
long  wire  welded  together  and  forced  through  the  snow  to  a 
distance  of  about  35  ft.,  or  almost  down  to  the  track.  Four  or 
five  cartridges  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite  were  placed  in  this 
hole  and  fired  by  electricity  as  a  springing  charge.  This  hole 
was  then  loaded  with  62  kegs  of  blasting  powder  and  exploded, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  snow  was  removed  to  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  track.  Two  or  three  similar  shots  cleared  the  re- 
mainder of  the  slide  in  about  three  hours'  time  so  that  the  rotary 
could  complete  the  work  and  open  the  line.  Careful  examination 
showed  that  the  track  had  not  been  damaged.  As  a  result  of 
this  experiment,  the  road  has  since  used  several  carloads  of 
Wasting  powder  for  this  service  with  a  large  saving  in  time  and 
money. 


By  B.  A.  West. 

ter,  Atcbikon,  To|xka  ft  Santa  Fe  Rr.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
1  have  been  employed  as  track  laborer,  section  and  extra  gang 
foreman  and  roadmastcr,  holding  the  latter  position  for  the 
past  13  years,  so  I  think  I  realize  fairly  well  the  problem  of 
the  future  supply  of  track  foremen.  I  have  now  as  laborers 
Mexicans,  Italians,  Greeks  and  a  very  few  Americans.  My  prac- 
tice in  training  foremen  is  about  as  follows: 

While  around  section,  yard  and  extra  gangs  I  carefully  note 
the  action  and  methods  of  the  men  in  doing  their  work,  the 
handling  of  their  tools  and  the  interest  they  take.  Whenever 
a  man  impresses  mc  as  capable  I  carefully  question  the  fore- 
man regarding  the  length  of  time  he  has  worked,  his  habits, 
his  education,  his  family,  his  willingness  and  his  ambition.  If 
1  am  satisfied  with  the  answers  to  these  questions  I  place  him 
on  some  important  section,  or  in  a  yard  where  he  can  be  cm- 
ployed  steadily  and  where  he  can  learn  track  work  most  rapidly 
and  best.  Whenever  the  regular  foreman  is  called  away  this 
man  is  left  in  charge  oi  the  gang,  or  if  material  is  needed  this 
man  is  sent  for  it,  and  if  he  proves  capable  in  these  small  duties 
I  place  him  in  a  gang  where  a  sub-foreman  is  needed.  I  have 
it  understood  by  all  foremen  as  well  as  laborers  that  the  in- 
structions of  sub-foremen  arc  to  be  obeyed  just  the  same  as 
those  of  the  foremen.  By  selecting  Americans  from  among  our 
laborers  I  find  that  they  have  acquired  to  a  certain  extent  the 
language  of  the  foreigners  and  understand  their  method  of 
working  and  their  temper.  They  can  direct  such  laborers  to 
much  belter  advantage  than  foremen  who  might  be  transferred 
from  another  part  of  the  road  and  who  had  never  had  experi- 
ence with  these  particular  foreigners. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  railways  must  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  foreigners  for  laborers  in  the  track  department, 
and  for  this  reason  the  future  supply  of  track  foremen  will  have 
to  be  drawn  largely  from  that  class.  In  selecting  men  for 
foremen  1  make  no  distinction  between  the  native  white  and 
the  foreigner,  and  if  a  foreign  laborer  shows  efficiency  and  in- 
telligence and  is  more  suitable  than  any  available  American, 
I  place  him  as  foreman.  I  always  place  a  foreigner  in  charge 
of  a  gang  of  his  own  nationality.  I  always  caution  a  foreign 
foreman  to  keep  himself  neat  and  make  the  men  in  his  gang 
do  the  same,  to  keep  their  cars  and  hunk  houses  cleaned  up, 
and  to  refrain  from  carrying  dangerous  weapons  or  quarreling 
with  each  other.  I  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  for  over- 
coming the  local  prejudice  against  foreign  labor,  and  I  find  that 
such  foreign  foremen  in  many  instances  get  better  results  out 
of  their  men  than  an  American  hobo  foreman  who  has  never 
handled  foreigners.  The  only  drawback  to  making  good  fore- 
men out  of  foreigners  is  their  inability  to  read  and  write,  mak- 
ing it  hard  for  them  to  keep  their  labor  distribution  and  re- 
ports correctly.  When  they  learn  the  language  I  find  foreign 
foremen  just  as  competent  as  American  foremen,  in  fact,  some 
of  them  are  better  bookkeepers  than  the  Americans. 

Foremen  should  be  kept  posted  at  all  times  by  quarterly  meet- 
ings with  the  heads  of  the  maintenance  department;  if  not  quar- 
terly, these  meetings  should  be  held  at  least  semi-annually. 
The  men  should  be  educated  to  transfer  material  and  keep  a 
correct  record  of  the  transfer,  to  make  light  repairs  to  depots 
or  stock  chutes,  to  set  fixed  signals,  to  patch  holes  in  depot 
platforms,  to  replace  window  panes  in  depots,  section  or  bunk 
houses,  to  note  material  required  for  repairs  in  stock  yards 
or  on  chutes,  to  unload  material  for  water-treating  plants,  and 
similar  smalt  jobs  by  which  they  could  easily  save  the  company 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  wages.  The  men  also  might 
properly  be  trained  to  t:ikc  care  of  bonded  track  and  to  maintain 
automatic  signals  and  crossing  bells.  I  have  seen  a  S3-a-day 
man  sent  out  to  fix  a  window  pane  who  had  to  spend  the  en- 
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tire  day  on  a  job  which  could  have  been  done  in  twenty  min- 
ute*. I  have  seen  five  or  six  men  at  $2.75  a  day  sent  out  to  un- 
load a  part  of  a  car  of  treated  water  supplies  and  spend  an 
entire  day  at  it  wben  a  foreman  and  his  gang  could  have  done 
the  same  work  in  an  hour's  time.  My  suggestion  is  to  educate 
foremen  to  do  this  work,  and  pay  them  a  few  dollars  per  month 
to  induce  them  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  learn  to  handle 
this  work.  Roadmasters  and  supervisors  should  be  educated  as 
well  as  the  foremen.  It  might  not  be  practicable  to  place  all 
of  the  departments  under  one  supervising  head,  but  I  suggest 
that  there  are  at  least  several  departments  connected  with  main- 
tenance of  way  that  could  be  so  combined  with  a  resulting  in- 
crease in  efficiency. 


A    BOLT  PULLER." 


Bv  H.  C  Swaitz, 

Muter  ef  Bridget  and  Building*.  Grand  Trunk,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
The  shackle  bar  is  of  use  for  withdrawing  bolts  without 
heads,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.    By  pressing  down  on  the 
bar  the  toe  of  the  bar  and  the  shackle  grip  two  sides  of  the 
bolt  and  the  harder  the  bar  is  pressed  down  the  tighter  is  the 


Shackle  Bar  for  Withdrawing  Boltt  from  Timber. 

grip.  By  raising  the  bar  slightly  the  shackle  is  loosened  and  a 
new  grip  can  be  secured.  Where  the  bolt  is  too  far  down  in 
the  timber  to  secure  a  grip,  a  little  adzing  will  usually  enable 
the  device  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  bolt. 


TIMBER  FOR  CREOSOTED  BLOCK  PAVING. 


By  Harry  G.  Davis, 

«panmtnt,  Chicago  Cteosoting  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
There  are  several  commercial  woods  in  the  Central  West 
available  for  paving  purposes,  any  of  which  arc  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purpose,  and  selection  can  be  made  from  these 
as  determined  by  the  more  technical  features  of  wood  preserva- 
tion, such  as  the  adaptability  of  the  wood  to  treatment,  and  its 
power  to  withstand  decay  after  treatment.    These  woods  are 


♦Submitted  in  th«  contest  on  Tools,  which  cWd  Auguat  25,  1912. 
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Southern  yellow  pine,  tamarack,  hemlock  and  maple.  The  writer 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  study  Norway  pine.  One  street 
paved  in  Chicago  with  black  gum  is  not  considered  a  sufficiently 
conclusive  experiment  to  warrant  one  in  forming  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  that  wood. 

The  writer  knows  from  actual  experience  that  each  of  these 
woods  is  adapted  to  treatment.  Observations  made  at  our  plant 
during  the  past  year  show  that  maple  is  most  easily  treated,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  tamarack  and  hemlock,  all  three  greatly  out- 
classing yellow  pine  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hard 
maple  is  the  strongest  of  the  four,  followed  next  by  yellow  pine, 
and  then  by  tamarack  and  hemlock.  But  each  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  paving  purposes. 


A   WIRE  SPLICER.' 

Bv  H.  C.  Swastz, 

Master  of  bridges  and  buildings,  Grand  Trunk,  St.  Thomas.  Ont. 

The  wire  splicer  shown  on  accompanying  drawing  is  used  to 
splice  wires  without  taking  out  the  temper  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  the  wire  is  wound  without  pinchers.  This  splicer  is  of  spe- 
cial use  in  connection  with  semaphores  where  the  wire  has  to  be 


oo 


A  Wire  8pllctr. 


covered  and  passes  through  pipes  filled  with  oil,  it  being  necessary 
to  connect  up  the  hardened  wire  in  the  pipes  with  the  regular 
semaphore  wire  at  either  end.  It  is  also  useful  in  making  "tell 
tales"  for  overhead  bridges  and  for  making  coil  springs. 


PROPER   USE   OF   TOOLS   TO  AVOID 
INJURY.f 


21. 2J. 


Bv  E.  K.  Cooci.vs, 

Chief  Clerk  lo  Roadmutrr,  Southern  Railway,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Many  of  the  so-called  unavoidable  accidents  that  result  in 
personal  injury  to  maintenance  of  way  employees  would  never 
happen  if  the  foreman  or  man  directly  in  charge  of  the  work 
would  perform  his  duty  in  taking  the  proper  precaution  to  look 
after  the  safety  of  the  men  working  under  him.  It  very  often 
happens  that  a  section  laborer  or  bridge  man  gets  a  badly 
smashed  hand  or  loses  one  or  more  fingers,  and  the  report  of 
the  accident  simply  shows  that  the  party  was  injured  while  han- 
dling or  setting  a  lever  or  ratchet  jack.  The  fact  is  not  brought 
out  in  the  investigation  that  he  was  a  new  man  who  had  not  been 
instructed  and  that  the  injury  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
foreman  had  taken  a  moment  to  explain  the  proper  and  safe 
way  to  handle  the  jack,  had  shown  him  that  if  the  trigger  or 
trip  was  sprung  the  jack  would  fall  and  had  told  him  how  easily 
he  could  be  hurt  if  not  careful. 

Railroad  companies  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  provide 
the  proper  tools  and  equipment  for  safe  handling  of  heavy  ma- 
terial, and  a  great  many  personal  injuries  could  be  prevented 

'Received  in  the  cortt-st  on  Tools,  which  closed  August  25.  1912. 
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by  the  proper  use  of  the  same.  Men  arc  crippled  every  day  by 
the  careless  handling  of  rail  or  heavy  bridge  timbers  by  hand, 
.  when  the  injuries  could  easily  have  been  prevented  and  time  and 
money  saved  in  the  work  by  using  rail  tongs,  timber  hooks,  dol- 
lies, etc,  which,  if  not  on  the  ground,  have  probably  been  left  on 
the  cars  or  at  the  tool  houses. 


PREPARING   FOR   THE  SEASON'S  WORK. 


Br  Engineer. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  that  there  is  great  economy  in  having 
work  done  at  the  proper  time.  When  it  is  delayed  the  amount 
to  be  done  increases  rapidly,  so  that  it  takes  more  work  to  ac- 
complish the  same  results.  This  is  as  true  in  railroad  work 
as  in  any  other  line  of  industry,  and  in  this  article  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  having  maintenance 
of  way  work  done  in  the  proper  season.  If  it  is  neglected  or 
postponed,  its  cost  is  increased,  delays  to  operation  are  oc- 
casioned by  inferior  track  and  other  delays  result  from  the 
necessity  for  doing  the  work  when  the  volume  of  traffic  has 
greatly  increased. 

The  coming  month  is  the  season  of  preparation  for  active 
spring  work  in  the  maintenance  department  which  should  start 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  where  work  can  go  on  the  entire  year,  this 
preparation  is  not  so  important,  but  in  the  northern  and  central 
states  where  it  is  still  too  cold  for  active  work  on  the  track, 
preparation  should  be  made  by  deciding  on  what  is  to  be  done 
and  making  arrangements  to  carry  it  forward  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

The  larger  items  of  new  construction,  improvements  and  re- 
pairs should  have  been  fully  decided  on  before  this,  so  that  in 
a  general  way  the  amount  to  be  done  during  the  coming  season 
is  known.  It  remains  to  decide  on  the  details  and  determine 
what  smaller  repairs  shall  be  made.  The  amount  of  ballast  to 
be  used  on  each  division  and  branch  should  have  been  allotted; 
the  number  of  ties  each  section  is  to  have,  and  the  amount  of 
rail  relaying  to  be  done  should  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  settled  by  the  higher  officers;  and  maintenance  forces- 
should  be  making  preparations  for  going  ahead  with  all  work, 
so  that  it  will  be  completed  in  its  right  order. 

The  proper  officer  should  make  requisition  for  all  material 
required,  stating  when  and  where  it  will  be  needed,  so  that  the 
supervisor  or  roadmaster,  the  master  carpenter  and  men  in 
charge  will  know  when  to  expect  it  and  the  supply  department 
will  have  advance  information  and  will  not  be  behind  in  having 
the  material  on  hand.  The  ordering  of  material  may  be  em- 
phasized as  the  first  and  most  important  work  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  If  piarts  are  not  finished  they  should  be  completed 
at  once  and  all  officers  who  will  have  to  do  with  handling  the 
work  should  be  fully  advised  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
consulted  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  All  officers  in  charge 
of  forces,  supervisors,  roadmasters,  master  carpenters,  signal  and 
telegraph  superintendents,  should  have  all  tools  examined  to  sec 
that  they  are  in  shape  for  the  season's  work.  Those  needing  it 
should  be  sharpened  and  repaired,  useless  tools  should  be  dis- 
carded and  needed  additional  tools  ordered  for  all  regular  or 
extra  gangs  they  expect  to  put  to  work.  All  gangs  should  be 
organized,  on  paper  at  least,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  it  will 
only  be  a  question  of  giving  the  orders  to  get  the  work  under 
way.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  unforeseen  shifts  of 
foremen  from  one  place  to  another,  or  of  men,  because  it  was 
not  known  they  would  be  wanted.  Work  trains  should  be  an- 
ticipated and  trainmasters  should  arrange  for  them. 

The  supervisor  should  go  over  his  track  in  detail  with  the 
section  foremen  to  spot  all  weak  places;  to  note  what  ties 
should  be  replaced  and  what  rails  should  be  taken  out  (except 
where  a  general  renewal  is  to  be  made) ;  to  sec  that  farm  and 
highway  crossings  need  to  be  put  in  good  shape,  especially  when 
any  have  been  moved  on  account  of  dangers;  to  see  that  fences 


and  gates  are  ready  for  the  heavier  use  they  will  get  in  the 
spring  and  that  the  section  foremen  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
closely  watching  places  that  are  shimmed  so  as  to  get  the  shims 
out  and  keep  the  track  surfaced  up  promptly  as  the  frost  goes 
out.  Just  as  the  frost  goes  out,  the  track  should  be  very  closely 
watched,  as  in  a  few  hours  what  was  apparently  a  very  well 
surfaced  and  safe  piece  of  track  may  become  a  very  rough  and 
unsafe  piece.  Thick  shims  should  be  replaced  by  thinner  and 
constant  attention  is  needed  to  keep  the  track  smooth.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  foremen  the  localities  where  this  is  likely  to 
happen,  for  there  are  other  localities  where  shims  are  unknown 
and  this  trouble  is  not  serious. 

Drainage  should  be  looked  after,  so  that  when  the  spring 
thaws  and  rains  come  no  damage  will  be  done,  and  so  that  the 
track  will  not  be  soft  and  troublesome.  Ditches,  culverts  and 
bridges  should  be  cleaned  and  put  in  shape.  The  master  car- 
penter should  go  over  all  his  bridges  and  sec  what  is  needed  at 
each  of  them,  whether  the  piles  are  all  sound  and  whether  any 
of  the  timbers  need  renewing.  Buildings  should  all  be  ex- 
amined and  repairs  decided  on,  screens  repaired  or  ordered, 
painting  decided  on,  platforms  gone  over  and  needed  repairs 
listed,  sidewalks,  streets,  driveways  and  all  plankings  and  pave- 
ments examined  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. 

With  these  ordinary  repairs  decided  on  and  material  ordered 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  getting  men  as  early  in  the 
season  as  work  can  be  begun.  In  the  more  southerly  states, 
rail  laying,  putting  in  ties  and  ballasting  may  begin  during 
March,  but  in  the  northerly  states  that  is  likely  to  be  too  early. 
Preparation  should  be  made,  however,  to  have  the  men  ready 
to  start  the  heavy  work  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  weather 
will  allow.  "The  early  road  catches  the  hobo."  The  best  men 
are  out  early  and  the  cheapest  work  is  that  done  in  the  very 
early  spring. 

HAND  NUMBER  SIGNALS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

The  need  of  communicating  between  two  or  more  members 
of  surveying  parties  in  the  field  is  frequently  felt,  and  is  often 
rendered  difficult  by  the  lack  of  an  understanding  regarding 
proper  signals.  A  simple  system  of  signs  or  symbols  indicating 
numbers  has  been  extensively  used  on  location  and  maintenance 
parties  on  the  Burlington  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
These  symbols,  which  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  sketch, 


6  7  a  S  0 

Hand  Number  Signals. 


are  quickly  learned,  easily  given  and  easily  read,  so  that  com- 
munication is  rendered  easy  between  a  transitman  and  head 
chainman,  or  between  other  members  of  a  party.  These  sig- 
nals are  shown  on  a  blue  print  3>4  in.  x  7  in.,  suitable  for 
mounting  in  a  loose  leaf  book  with  other  similar  blue  prints 
showing  track  and  switch  layouts,  or  the  print  can  be  pasted  in 
the  back  of  a  field  book.  We  are  indebted  to  F.  T.  Darrow, 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  Burlington  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  for  this  information. 
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CAUSES  OF  INJURY  IN  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  WAY  DEPARTMENT.' 

Rv  E.  H.  Harmiart, 

Auiiunl  Division  Engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohin,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

On  the  division  with  which  I  am  connected  there  are  380  miles 
of  main  track  maintained  by  55  foremen  under  four  supervisors. 
During  the  past  year  the  minimum  number  of  men  employed  in 
any  one  month  was  465.  and  the  maximum  number  1,110.  There 
were  42  personal  injuries  and  one  death  to  maintenance  of  way 
employees  working  on  or  about  the  track  on  the  division  during 
the  year.  Comparing  the  personal  injuries  with  the  average 
number  employed  during  the  year,  one  out  of  every  8,659  men 
was  killed  while  one  out  of  every  206  was  injured. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  comparison 
of  injuries  to  those  working  under  American  foremen  and  those 
working  under  foreign  foremen.  Of  the  55  foremen  mentioned 
above,  11  men,  or  20  per  cent.,  arc  foreign  born.  Of  the  42 
personal  injuries,  14  occurred  to  men  working  under  foreign 
foremen.  Thus,  while  only  20  per  cent  of  the  foremen  arc 
foreigners,  33  1/3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  injuries 
occurred  under  their  supervision. 

An  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  these  personal  injuries 
occurred  is  pertinent  here,  and,  from  this  analysis,  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  and  remedies  applied.  For  purposes  of  analysis, 
these  causes  will  be  classified  under  general  heads,  viz. : 


Tools  slipping,  including  misplacing  jacks,  tors,  etc   7 

I  Winn  spawls  from  tools,  account  using  defective  tools   4 

Handling  heavy  material,  men  not  working  together   15 

Careless  use  of  hand  cars — running  too  fast,  men  falling  off.  etc   6 

Weather  conditions,  slipping  on  ice,  etc   i 

Toot  caught  in  interlocking   1 

Trackwalker  riding  local  freight  to  where  gang  was  working   I 

Falling  through  car  door  while  unloading  material   1 

Jumping  from  train  on  piece  of  coal   1 

Miscellaneous  •  •   3 


From  the  above  analysis  it  is  seen  that  the  first  five  causes 
arc  responsible  for  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  personal  injuries 
occurring  during  the  year. 

In  my  opinion  there  arc  five  principal  causes  contributing  to 
between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  to  maintenance  of 
way  employees. 

First— Trackmen  working  on  track  do  not  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  work  or  arc  not  careful  to  observe  the  movement 
of  trains.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  place  this  first, 
in  view  of  the  above  analysis.  Local  conditions,  however,  are 
responsible  for  there  being  no  accidents  due  to  this  cause.  Of 
the  main  track  mileage  maintained,  only  about  26  per  cent,  is 
curved  track,  thus  affording  a  good  view  to  approaching  trains. 
Another  reason  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  October  of  last 
year,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  published  a  book  of  rules  in  eleven 
different  languages  for  the  government  of  employees  working  on 
or  ab-iut  the  tracks.  These  were  distributed  among  foremen  who 
were  required  to  receipt  for  them.  Rule  4  of  this  book  reads  as 
follows:  "On  the  approach  of  a  train,  employees  who  arc  work- 
ing on  or  about  the  track  must  move  to  a  place  of  safety,  stand- 
ing clear  of  all  running  tracks.  They  must  not  walk  or  stand  on 
the  track  except  when  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties."  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the 
foremen  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and,  while  all  are  not 
strictly  observing  it,  the  results  shown  above  are  very  encour- 
aging. This  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced  wherever  possible 
on  double  track  railroads. 

Second. — Improper  handling  of  heavy  materials,  such  as  rails, 
ties,  etc.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  personal  injuries  during 
the  past  year  occurred  from  this  cause.  Good  results  could  he 
obtained  if  the  foremen  wo;:ld  designate  some  one  of  the  laborers 
to  act  as  spokesman  when  handling  heavy  material  and  require 
all  of  the  men  to  lift  or  let  go  at  his  word.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  to  caution  each  man  when  it  is  necessary  to  handle  any 
material.    Constant  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 

•Received  in  the  Safety  contest  which  closed  October  JS,  1912. 


forcu.an  is  needed,  especially  with  the  very  large  number  of 
foreigners  employed. 

Third.— Improper  handling  of  tools  was  responsible  for  16 
per  cent,  of  the  personal  injuries.  Here,  again,  the  foreman 
should  exercise  constant  care  and  watchfulness  in  the  placing 
of  jacks  and  in  the  use  of  mauls,  claw  bars,  etc  Foremen  cannot 
caution  their  men  too  frequently  about  exercising  extreme  care 
in  the  handling  of  tools.  Supervisors  should  also  be  constantly 
on  the  lookout,  in  their  frequent  trips  over  the  road,  for  the 
improper  use  of  tools  which  are  liable  to  cause  injury  to  laborers. 

Fourth— Careless  use  of  hand  cars  caused  15  per  cent,  of  the 
personal  injuries.  Our  men  all  have  instructions  not  to  use 
hand  cars  in  a  fog;  not  to  go  around  dangerous  curves  without 
proper  protection  and  to  keep  themselves  posted  about  the  move- 
ment of  trains  whenever  near  a  telegraph  office.  But,  with  all 
the  instructions  issued,  foremen,  and  more  especially  foreign 
foremen,  are  very  careless  in  the  operation  of  hand  cars.  The 
one  employee  was  killed  as  the  result  of  the  foreign  foreman 
not  informing  himself  about  the  movement  of  trains  and  an 
overdue  first  class  train  struck  the  hand  car,  throwing  the  man 
under  the  car. 

Fifth.— The  use  of  chisels  with  worn  heads;  handles  with  wind 
shakes,  etc.,  was  responsible  for  12  per  cent,  of  the  accidents. 
A  more  rigid  inspection  of  the  tools  in  use  by  the  supervisor 
or  roadmastcr  would,  I  believe,  remedy  this  condition.  Our 
foremen  have  instructions  to  send  a  chisel  to  the  repair  shop  for 
dressing  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  wear.  The  injuries  from  this 
cause  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  safety  campaign  and 
I  believe  our  foremen  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  use  defective  tools. 

It  will  require  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visor or  roadmaster,  more  especially  with  the  foreign  foremen 
who  cannot  understand  written  or  typewritten  instructions,  to 
get  the  desired  results.  If  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
juries from  one  out  of  every  206  to  one  out  of  every  720.  it  will 
amply  repay  the  extra  effort  put  forth.  It  not  only  helps  the 
head  of  the  department,  but  the  foremen  are  in  shape  to  do 
better  work  and  the  company  gets  more  efficient  service. 

A    HAND    DERRICK    FOR    LIFTING  HEAVY 
TIMBERS. 

Bv  W.  V.  Parker. 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
The  hand  derrick  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
been  successfully  used  by  a  bridge  gang  on  one  division  of  the 
Rock  Island  for  the  past  year,  and  has  been  found  to  be  very 
convenient  for  handling  stringers,  caps,  floor  beams  and  other 


Small  Hand  Derrick  for  Lifting  Heavy  Tlmbert. 
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heavy  members.  The  crab  weighs  425  lbs.  By  using  one  snatch 
block,  two  men  can  easily  raise  timbers  weighing  1.750  lbs. 
Four  men  are  the  entire  force  required  to  operate  the  crab  while 
handling  heavy  timbers;  replacing  eight  or  ten  men  otherwise 
required.  To  prevent  the  crab  from  tipping,  a  rail  clamp  may 
be  used  which  fastens  over  the  ball  of  the  rail  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  load.  These  clamps  have  not  been  used  with  this 
crab,  however,  and  are  not  recommended,  as  their  use  prevents 
the  moving  of  the  crab.  Rather,  when  necessary  to  counter- 
balance the  load,  old  ties,  guard  rails,  or  other  timbers  are 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph The  cost  of  this  device,  including  labor  and  material  is 
from  $10  to  $15. 

A  DEVICE  FOR  RENEWING  TIES  ON 
VIADUCTS. 

Bv  H.  H.  Harman, 

F.nginrei  of  Bridge*,  Btiwutr  &  Lake  Erie.  Greenville,  Pi. 
The  device  shown  in  the  drawing  has  been  found  of  much 
assistance  when  renewing  tics  on  high  viaducts,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  on  our  line.  While  the  dimensions  given  are  for 
the  standard  height  of  girders  used  on  the  Bessemer  road,  they 
can,  of  course,  be  changed  to  suit  any  other  depth  of  girder. 
The  device  consists  essentially  of  two  oak  timbers  joined  to- 
gether by  cross  braces  and  by  a  pipe  roller  at  the  upper  end 
which  will  revolve  freely.  Two  hooks  arc  provided,  one  end 
of  which  fastens  over  the  bolt  on  which  the  roller  revolve*; 
the  other  end  is  bent  to  hook  over  the  upper  flange  of  the 
girder,  as  shown.    When  using  this  device,  the  lower  end  of  the 


A  Frame  to  Assist  in  Renewing  Ties  on  Viaducts. 


frame  is  lowered  into  position  on  the  outer  lower  flange  angle 
of  the  girder  by  means  of  a  rope,  as  shown,  and  the  hooks  are 
inserted  over  the  top  of  the  girder.  W  hen  removing  a  tic  it  is 
forced  out  until  the  end  reaches  the  roller,  from  which  point  it  can 
then  be  very  readily  moved  out  to  clear  the  outer  rail  and  can 
either  be  dropped  into  the  ravine  below  or  be  moved  back"  on 
the  track.  A  new  tic  is  inserted  in  its  place  in  the  same 
way. 

The  use  of  this  device  enables  ties  to  be  put  in  much  faster 
and  with  less  danger  of  accident  to  the  men  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  The  tics  can  be  moved  readily  and  the  men  are  not 
required  to  lift  out  beyond  the  girders  with  the  risk  of  falling 
to  the  ground.  The  device  can  be  easily  picked  up  and  moved 
from  place  to  place  by  two  men. 


New  Transandine  Railway.— Engineers  have  now  completed 
the  plans  for  the  new  Transandino  Railway  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment intends  to  construct  through  the  Maipo  river  valley,  placing 
Santiago  in  direct  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres.  Argentina, 
the  journey  taking  only  30  hours. 


THE    FOREMAN  PROBLEM.* 


By  John  C.  Pierson. 

The  nun  who  hold  the  position  of  section  foremen  do  not  do 
so  because  they  are  satisfied,  but  usually  because  they  are  too 
old  to  start  anything  else.  They  usually  have  the  idea  that  they 
arc  driven  for  all  the  work  that  is  in  them  to  be  put  aside  when 
they  can  no  longer  stand  the  pace.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  rail- 
ways should  do  something  to  overcome  this  feeling  among  the 
men.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  support  himself  and 
family  on  the  wages  of  the  trackman.  Foreigners  may  be  able 
to  do  this,  but  as  very  few  of  them  have  the  education  required 
for  a  foreman,  Americans  must  be  secured  to  offer  a  supply  for 
the  foremen  of  the  future  There  is  very  little  to  induce  a  man 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  a  laborer  at  $1  50  a  day,  with  no 
prospects  of  rising  higher  than  a  section  foreman  at  a  salary 
of  $65  to  $75  per  month,  when  he  could  become  a  brakeman 
earning  $75  to  $100  a  month  from  the  start.  The  brakeman's 
work  is  not  as  hard  as  that  of  the  trackman,  and  a  track  fore- 
man has  fully  as  much  responsibility  as  any  conductor.  The 
section  foreman's  salary  should  be  raised  high  enough  to  attract 
young  men  to  enter  this  branch  of  work. 

The  opinion  is  too  prevalent  that  it  takes  no  skill  to  be  a 
good  trackman.  It  requires  at  least  four  years  for  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  his  work  to  become  efficient  in  building  and 
maintaining  track,  and  very  few  men  in  the  average  section 
gang  have  interest  enough  to  enable  them  to  learn  it  in  this  time. 
Railway  companies  are  generally  opposed  to  labor  organizations, 
but  these  organizations  set  the  wages  that  railway  companies  pay. 
Track  labor  is  not  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  company,  yet  in  the  face  of  the  men's  compliance  with  the 
company's  wishes  they  arc  made  to  take  any  wages  that  the 
company  sees  lit.  Since  the  welfare  of  the  trackmen  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  company  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
make  them  more  contented.  One  way  of  stimulating  interest  is 
by  frequent  meeting  of  the  men  and  officers  to  establish  close 
relationships.  The  payment  of  higher  wages  is  opposed  to 
economy,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  the  saving  of  money  can- 
not enter  into  the  question  of  securing  foremen.  The  two  things 
to  consider,  then,  in  securing  efficient  track  foremen  are  (1) 
to  endeavor  to  show  the  men  that  the  company  is  interested  in 
their  welfare,  and  (2)  to  pay  laborers  more  money,  or  at  least 
place  the  foremen  on  wages  which  will  induce  young  men  to 
enter  the  force  with  that  position  in  view. 

A  LOCAL  SAFETY  COMMITTEE. t 

Bv  F.  E.  Crabbs, 

RasdansMr,  Chicane  &  North  Western,  Chicago,  HL 

In  the  Chicago  terminal  I  have  organized  a  section  foremen's 
safety  committee  composed  of  four  yard  foremen.  These  fore- 
men meet  at  my  office  once  every  month  where  all  reports  from 
the  division  and  central  safety  committees  are  read.  Any  acci- 
dents reported  by  these  committees  are  gone  over  and  the  best 
ways  of  avoiding  such  occurrences  on  our  own  division  are  con- 
sidered. After  all  of  these  matters  have  been  discussed  the 
committee  starts  on  an  inspection  of  the  terminal.  When  the 
inspection  is  finished  a  report  is  made  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  it  is  surprising  what  these  men  find  that  I  fail 
to  see  in  my  daily  walk  over  the  terminal.  They  find  the  fore- 
man of  each  section  and  talk  matters  over  with  him  in  a  friendly 
way.  explaining  liovv  easy  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  stumble  over 
a  rati,  old  tic  or  pile  of  rubbish;  that  the  push  car  has  been 
left  too  close  to  the  track  or  a  foot  block  is  missing  here  and 
there.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  the  foreman  will  get 
busy  and  have  the  repairs  made  before  the  roadmastcr  comes  on 

•Received  in  the  contest  on  The  Section  Forenwn  Problem,  which  cloted 
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the  ground,  as  he  realizes  thai  he  has  overlooked  an  unsafe  con- 
dition. The  committee  has  found  places  where  the  clearance 
was  dangerously  close,  such  condition*  being  remedied  at  once 
by  moving  the  tracks. 

We  actually  find  that  our  laborers  are  becoming  educated  to 
the  "Safety  First"  movement  and  are  more  careful  that  they  do 
not  get  injured  in  their  work.  They  are  more  watchful  for  their 
fellow  employees  and  are  doing  their  work  better  as  they  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  safety  plan.  We  have  one  man 
who  inspects  every  switch  in  each  yard  every  morning,  makes 
any  necessary  repairs  and  renews  any  defective  foot  blocking  as 
a  matter  of  safety.  We  also  have,  one  man  in  each  yard  who 
goes  over  the  entire  yard  twice  a  day  picking  up  drawbars  and 
car  doors,  or  any  scrap  he  may  find.  When  rails,  frogs,  switches 
or  tics  are  removed  from  the  track  they  must  be  piled  a  safe 
distance  from  the  track  and  material  is  removed  from  between 
tracks  entirely  as  a  safety  precaution. 

Every  roadmaster  should  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  with 
his  foremen  and  laborers  along  these  lines,  saying,  for  example: 
"As  a  matter  of  safety  you  should  fix  that  joint,  look  after  the 
tine  of  that  track  at  a  certain  place,  see  that  the  blocking  in  a 
certain  switch  is  replaced,  or  that  some  obstruction  is  removed 
before  and  not  after  someone  is  injured." 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  officers  higher  up  should  be  the  advisers 
to  all.  The  danger  is  growing  greater  and  greater  and  the  good 
will  and  advice  of  the  officials  tendered  the  employee  in  the  way 
of  safe  operation  will  do  much  to  reduce  accidents. 

8NOW  ENGINEERING. 


By  J.  W.  Foute, 

During  the  winter  months  snow  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
successful  operation  of  railways  in  the  colder  latitudes,  and 
as  such  it  is  fought  year  after  year.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  large 
annual  expenditure  for  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice,  no  con- 
sideration seems  to  be  given  to  the  snow  problem  when  new 
lines  are  constructed.  Proper  provision  is  made  to  prevent 
washouts  and  land  slides.  The  drainage  problem  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  construction  of  bridges  and  culverts,  banks  are  sloped, 
riprap  is  installed,  and  every  means  is  provided  to  prevent  de- 
lays to  operation.  Air  currents  are  as  real  and  material  as 
water  currents,  and  in  each  particular  location  a  study  of  them 
will  result  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winter 
wind. 

On  every  division  the  snow  drifting  points  are  known  and 
dreaded,  and  it  is  an  annual  task  for  the  maintenance  officers 
to  endeavor  to  maintain  uninterrupted  traffic  from  November 
to  March.  Even  when  the  road  is  kept  open,  the  cost  of  the 
removal  of  snow  and  ice  and  the  loss  due  to  low  tonnage  and 
slow  time  is  enormous.  With  such  known  hazards  to  success- 
ful operation  should  it  not  be  the  policy  of  our  railways  to 
eliminate  snow  dangers  during  construction,  instead  of  meet- 
ing them  annually  and  battling  with  them  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully? 

Berm  ditches  are  made  along  the  upper  slopes  of  cuts  and 
drainage  ditches  at  the  bottom  to  properly  carry  off  the  water 
of  the  open  season.  The  construction  forces  should  also  ex- 
cavate ditches  and  throw  up  embankments  to  act  as  permanent 
snow  bunkers  where  it  is  known  that  the  track  will  be  swept 
with  winter  winds  that  will  surely  pile  the  snow  in  huge  drifts 
to  stop  or  seriously  delay  traffic  and  reduce  tonnage.  All  tim- 
ber should  be  conserved  along  the  property  with  a  view  of 
using  the  natural  resources  for  the  deflection  of  the  winds 
and  the  prevention  of  drifts,  and  in  some  cases  trees  and 
hedges  should  be  planted  where  the  sweep  of  the  wind  is  un- 
obstructed. It  would  repay  railways  about  to  be  constructed 
through  a  country  subject  to  snow,  to  have  a  winter  study  made 
in  addition  to  the  usual  location,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  serious 
snow  conditions. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  problem  presented  when  a  cut 
drifts  full  of  snow.  Preventive  remedies  could  have  been  ap- 
plied during  construction  by  removing  the  side  hill  bank  en- 
tirely or  by  conserving  the  timber  adjoining  the  cut,  yet  in  few 
cases  are  these  means  used.  The  expense  of  making  such  pro- 
visions after  construction  is  the  chief  deterrent,  and  our  rail- 
ways are  content  to  use  such  means  as  they  have  at  hand  to 
keep  trains  moving.  The  rotary  snow  plow  has  eliminated 
many  of  the  serious  delays  of  the  past  and  modern  methods  are 
now  in  use  at  terminal  points,  yet  we  see  the  old  methods  of 
the  broom  and  salt  used  by  a  great  army  of  men  as  of  old. 

Reduction  of  unit  costs  at  last  has  become  recognized  by  a 
rather  extravagant  railway  world  as  necessary  and  essential 
for  economical  operation,  but  nevertheless  the  huge  army  of 
snow  fighters  are  engaged  in  the  annual  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments. The  snow  army  should  be  reduced.  In  many  terminals 
the  force  has  been  cut  in  two  by  the  steam  heating  of  switches 
and  by  the  use  of  hydro-carbon.  Hydro-carbon  is  particu- 
larly effective  at  interlocking  plants,  in  moderate  snows. 
Moderate  snows  at  terminals  where  switching  movements  are 
frequent  are  as  serious  as  severe  storms  are  on  the  line.  Inter- 
locking plants  are  kept  open  by  ordinary  means  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  a  drifting  storm,  but  a  small  force  of  men 
using  hydro-carbon  to  burn  out  the  snow  can  keep  a  plant  in 
operation  when  a  large  force  armed  with  brooms  would  be 
almost  powerless. 

Steam  heating  of  switches  is  a  powerful  and  efficient  auto- 
matic snow  remover,  and  can  be  used  with  effect  in  terminals 
where  an  ample  steam  plant  is  available.  By  its  use  the  points 
are  kept  clear  of  snow  and  in  perfect  working  order.  The 
expense  of  installing  and  the  removal  and  storage  each  spring 
is  offset  by  the  saving  effected  during  the  winter  months. 

Both  methods  are  used  successfully  and  their  application 
should  be  general  in  busy  terminals.  The  impracticability  of 
their  use  at  outlying  points,  however,  demands  that  a  more  seri- 
ous study  of  the  prevailing  winds  be  made  and  the  application 
of  the  remedy  to  permanently  deflect,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
drift  bearing  winter  winds.  Years  of  battling  with  snow 
should  be  a  strong  argument  for  the  recognition  during  loca- 
tion of  the  importance  of  making  proper  provision  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  railway  for  means  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  the  snow  hazards  now  encountered. 


THE   FOREMAN  PROBLEM.* 


Bv  V.  P.  Drugan, 

Awlatsnt  Supervisor,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  PhiUdclpbti.  Pi. 
The  railways  will  have  to  make  their  own  foremen  from  the 
material  at  hand,  and  the  factors  that  enter  into  this  are  efficient 
methods  in  track  work,  organization  and  rewards.  In  standard- 
ising methods  of  work,  it  will  be  found  that  one  foreman  on 
every  supervisor's  territory  is  able  to  do  work  of  some  certain 
kind  in  a  better  and  quicker  manner  than  the  foreman  of  the 
adjoining  section,  while  this  last  mentioned  foreman  is  superior 
to  the  first  foreman  in  some  other  branch  of  track  work.  Ob- 
viously, if  there  were  a  medium  of  exchange  by  which  the  fore- 
men could  acquire  the  best  methods  of  each  other,  gradually 
eliminating  the  poor  methods,  both  the  foremen  and  the  com- 
panies would  be  benefited.  It  is  suggested  that  a  supervisor's 
assistant  could  make  studies  and  comparisons  of  these  methods 
so  that  eventually  there  would  be  a  standard  method  for  perform- 
ing each  item  of  track  work.  On  every  section  there  are  gen- 
erally several  men  whose  ability  and  industry  surpass  that  of 
the  others.  The  best  one  of  these  should  be  given  an  increase 
of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  above  the  others,  with  the  title  and 
duties  of  leading  laborer  or  assistant  foreman.  After  he  has 
received  sufficient  training  in  this  position,  and  as  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  through  increase  in  force,  he  should  be  transferred 
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to  an  extra  gang  made  up  of  the  pick  of  the  men  on  the  sub- 
division. This  Hang  would  form  an  admirable  nucleus  for 
expansion  during  the  busy  seasons,  and  this  increase  would 
offer  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  ability  of  the  men  in  han- 
dling others,  as  the  foreman  would  have  to  depend  upon  them 
to  a  large  extent  in  handling  the  large  force  of  green  men.  At 
the  time  of  force  reduction,  the  former  green  men  should  be 
culled  over,  and  the  good  ones  distributed  to  various  sections. 

The  matter  of  rewards  can  be  handled  by  the  railways  by  a 
more  liberal  policy  toward  the  men  in  the  way  of  passes.  A 
man  who  has  qualified  for  the  extra  gang  should  be  given  a 
card  pass  good  over  his  sub-division,  and  when  he  becomes  a 
foreman  a  pass  for  himself  and  family  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  insuring  a  satisfied,  contented  man. 

The  operation  of  this  method  would  increase  the  rating  of 
that  portion  of  the  extra  gang  under  observation  for  foremen 
and  would  add  to  the  cost  of  supervision.  An  economic  study, 
however,  will  show  that  the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  assistant 
supervisors  will  eventually  make  for  a  saving  of  labor  and  an 
increase  in  efficiency  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  this  increased 
cost. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
RAILWAY  ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  "stated  meeting"  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Congress  hotel,  Chicago.  March  17.  while  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  March  18-21. 
inclusive.  The  various  committees  of  the  Railway  Signal  As- 
sociation will  presci.t  pnjgrcss  reports  at  the  meeting  on  the  first 
day,  while  on  the  three  following  days.  1<>  regular  and  two  spe- 
cial committees  will  present  reports  to  the  latter  association.  A 
new  feature  of  the  convention  of  the  Engineering  Association 
will  lie  a  reception  by  the  president  and  officers  in  the  Gold  room 
of  the  hottl  to  the  members  and  guests.  The  annual  banquet 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  Another  new  feature  this 
year  is  the  extending  of  the  convention  to  cover  four  days.  The 
regular  sessions  will  conclude  on  Thursday  afternoon  as  for- 
merly, and  Friday  will  be  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  Railway  Appliances  Association. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  road,  track  and  signal  appliances  in 
connection  with  this  convention  will  lie  held  at  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Armory  during  the  entire  week  beginning  Saturday.  March 
15.  F'rom  the  large  number  of  reservations  for  space  made  to 
date,  it  is  expected  that  this  exhibit  will  exceed  that  of  any 
previous  year,  both  in  number  of  exhibitors  represented  and  in 
space  occupied. 


THE  CAFFERTY-M  ARKLE  BALLAST 
SPREADER. 


A  new  spreader  for  distributing  ballast  was  used  at  various 
points  on  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa 
Fc  last  summer  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  designed  to  Fol- 
low an  ordinary  ballast  plow  to  remove  the  larger  portion  of  the 
material  remaining  between  the  rails,  to  throw  the  ballast  off  the 
ends  of  the  tics  outside  of  the  rail  and  to  shape  the  shoulder.  The 
spreader  is  built  on  a  flat  car.  carrying  an  ordinary  ballast 
plow. 

The  middle  portion  extends  down  between  the  rails  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  tics  with  two  independent  wings  over  the  ends 
of  the  tics.  It  is  operated  by  air  from  two  vertical  cylinders 
placed  on  the  platform  of  the  car.  which  are  directly  connected  to 
the  train  line.  When  in  use  the  central  portion  is  held  in  place 
by  vertical  rods  extending  through  the  cross  beam  of  the  car 
body  to  heavy  timbers  supporting  the  floor.  When  out  of  serv- 
ice it  is  raised  vertically  clear  of  the  rails  by  the  air  cylinders. 


The  side  wings  arc  operated  separately  from  the  center  board 
and  are  adjustable  vertically  and  horizontally.  When  not  in  use 
they  are  revolved  about  bell  cranks  on  the  platform  and  fold 
back  over  the  air  cylinders.  When  working  on  double  track,  the 
inner  wing  can  be  replaced  with  a  longer  one  to  level  off  the 
material  between  the  tracks. 
This  spreader  has  been  used  in  both  stone  and  gravel  ballast. 


Half  Section*  of  the  Cafferty-Markle  Spreader. 


and  it  is  said  tb;.t  it  removes  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
terial from  I  ('tween  the  rails  ai  d  off  the  ends  of  the  tics.  The 
actual  saving  in  the  handling  of  ballast  is  estimated  at  from  15 
to  25  per  cei  t..  depending  on  local  conditions,  The  records  which 
have  been  kept  for  comparative  purposes  so  far,  indicate  that 


The  Spreader  Working  In  Stone  Ballatt. 


this  saving  per  mile  of  single  track  ballasted  may  reach  as  high 
as  $65.  This  spreader  has  beca  developed  and  patented  by  J.  F. 
Markle.  Chanutc,  Kan.,  and  T.  S.  CafTcrty,  Union.  X.  Y. 
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A   NEW  STYLE  BUCKET. 

A-ncw  style  bucket  lias  recently  been  brought  out  for  use  in 
extra  heavy  digging,  such  as  iron  ore,  slag,  rock,  clay,  etc.  This 
bucket  has  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  low  maintenance  cost. 
The  shells  consist  of  plates  fastened  together  with  angles.  The 
sheaves  are  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  top  and  bottom  cast- 
ings, thereby  forming  a  housing  which  prevents  the  rope  from 


Closed.  Open. 
New  Browning  Bucket. 


running  off.  The  cable  is  reeved  so  that  the  load  is  on  the  center 
ittttvt  in  preference  to  the  outer  ones,  The  large  main  bear- 
ings arc  of  steel  with  bronze  bushings.  This  bucket  is  made  in 
the  ordinary'  sizes  and  is  manufactured  by  the  Browning  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


NOTES    ON    ANALYSIS    AND    TESTING  OF 
COAL  TAR  CREOSOTE.* 


By  L.  B.  Shu-ley, 
Batrcli  Manufacturing  Co. 

This  paper  deals  with  three  subjects  which  are  under  investi- 
gation in  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company:  Distillation  tests  of  oils,  comparative  volatility  of 
oils  and  extraction  of  oils  from  treated  wood.  The  distillation 
tests  compare  the  three  methods  which  embrace  the  various 
types  of  distillation:  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion retort  methods,  described  in  Bulletin  65  of  the  association; 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  report  of  committee  on 
Preservative  Treatment  of  Holes  and  Crossarms.  1911;  and 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  described  by 
Dean  &  Batcman,  circular  112,  "Analysis  and  Grading  of  Creo- 
sotes." The  retort  method  and  that  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A.  give 
approximately  the  same  results,  while  the  Forest  Service  method 
gives  considerably  more  distillate  at  300  deg..  210  deg.  and  235 
deg.  than  do  the  others,  a  result  which  might  be  expected. 

S.  R.  Church,  in  the  Proceedings  of  1912,  page  117,  described 
a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  evaporation  of  an  oil  and  its  distillation  range.  These  tests 
have  shown  that  the  relative  evaporative  loss  from  an  open  dish 
and  from  treated  wood  is  comparable.  The  next  logical  step, 
and  one  which  we  are  now  arranging  to  carry'  out.  is  to  make 
use  of  an  experimental  cylinder  for  a  similar  series  of  tests,  and 
thus  closely  approximate  conditions  which  are  met  in  practice. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Wood  Preserving 
Company,  Norfolk.  Va .  one-foot  sections  of  a  pile  were  treated 
in  an  experimental  cylinder  during  April.  1912,  and  in  Novem- 
ber. 1912.  six  months  after  treatment,  during  which  time  the  sec- 
tions were  exposed  to  laboratory  conditions  in  gunny  sacks ; 
they  were  quartered,  and  alternate  quarters  reduced  to  fine  saw- 

•AH*lr*ct  nf  ■  na|»er  read  before  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Wood  Pic*erverV  Attociation.  held  at  Chicago.  January  21-23, 
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dust  by  means  of  a  circular  rip-saw.  The  oil  was  extracted 
with  benzol  in  an  extraction  apparatus  and  the  benzol  then 
removed  by  distillation  up  to  210  deg.  C,  with  the  thermometer 
bulb  in  the  liquid.  Six  different  oils  were  used  in  these  tests, 
two  coal  tar  creosotes,  two  oil  tar  distillates,  one  of  50  per 
cent,  coal  tar  creosote  and  50  per  cent,  oil  tar  distillate,  and  one 
paving  oil.  The  writer  would  draw  from  the  results  of  these 
tests  the  following  conclusions :  The  specific  gravities  are  in- 
creased by  evaporation  in  all  cases  except  the  paving  oil.  The 
tar  acids  do  not  appear  to  have  evaporated  any  faster  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  oil.  The  extraction  of  an  oil  apparently 
gives  a  fair  index  of  its  original  character. 


SINKING  GOLD  IN  WATERWAYS. 


Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  in  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  development  of  impracticable  river  and 
harbor  projects;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  for  the  political 
benefit  of  grafting  Congressmen.  On  the  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  Mississippi  river  between  the  Missouri  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  we  have  spent  $15,000,000.  Yet  the  traffic  on  this  part  of 
the  river,  including  that  of  St.  Louis,  has  steadily  decreased,  and 
in  1911  it  fell  to  191,965  tons.  The  United  States  has  spent  more 
in  improving  this  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  river— 200  miles — 
than  the  Central  Government  of  Germany  has  spent  for  improv- 
ing the  Rhine  from  Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of  Holland,  about 
355  miles,  on  which  the  annual  traffic  reaches  the  enormous  aggre- 
gate of  40,000,000  tons.  In  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  the 
waterways  are  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  commerce.  In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Burton 
"we  should  not  consider  our  rivers  merely  as  weapons  with  which 
to  hold  the  railroads  in  subjection."  In  the  general  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  1910,  which  called  for  $52,000,000,  296  out  of  the 
.191  Congressional  Districts  in  the  United  States  received  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose.  The  Big  Sandy  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries have  cost  the  taxpayers  $1,700,000,  and  "the  annual  traffic 
on  these  streams,  exclusive  of  timber,  amounts  to  2.000  tons." 
"In  interest  alone  on  its  investment,  it  costs  the  United  States 
$20  for  every  ton  of  freight  carried  on  these  streams.  Added  to 
this  is  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  $20,000,  or  $10  for 
every  ton  of  traffic."  The  improvement  of  the  Big  Sandy  was 
undertaken  to  furnish  cheap  transportation  of  coal.  Last  year 
not  a  single  ton  of  coal  was  carried  on  the  Big  Sandy  system. 
The  Hennepin  Canal.  Trinity  River  in  Texas,  and  the  Muskin- 
gum River  in  Ohio,  are  similar  examples.  The  Missouri  River 
between  Kansas  City  and  the  Mississippi  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
$11,500,000.  In  1910  the  traffic  over  this  stretch  of  navigable 
water  aggregated  about  as  much  as  two  ordinary  freight  cars 
would  hold. 

France  has  expended  $450,000,000  on  its  waterways ;  the  River 
Seine  carries  annually  about  10.000,000  tons  of  freight  between 
Paris  and  the  ports  of  Rouen  and  Havre.  The  United  States 
has  expended  $600,000,000  in  river  and  harbor  improvements,  the 
most  of  which  has  been  thrown  away.  In  France  the  govern- 
ment requires  the  railroads  to  charge  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
freight  rates  than  the  waterways,  and  in  Belgium  and  Germany 
competition  between  the  railroads  and  the  waterways  is  regulated 
and  controlled  through  government  ownership  of  the  railroads. 
So  long  as  the  railroads  in  this  country  arc  suffered  to  put  up  or 
put  down  their  rates  accordingly  as  the  waterways  arc  effective 
or  not  it  is  not  possible  that,  however  the  waterways  may  be 
improved,  they  will  be  able  to  serve  the  alleged  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  improved.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  have  the  power  to  fix  both  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rates  on  all  interstate  water  and  rail  transportation;  the 
waterways  should  be  granted  terminal  facilities,  should  issue 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  the  railroads  should  be  required  to 
co-operate  with  the  waterways  so  that  the  boat  lines  may  assume 
their  natural  position  as  supplemental  means  of  transportation  to 
our  rail  lines.— Xrw  Vurk  Timrs. 
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The  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  &  West  Side  Belt  Railroad 
has  established  a  "Safety  Committee,"  which  will  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  safety  committee  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 

The  man  who,  single  handed,  robbed  ticket  offices  in  daylight 
in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
was  caught  at  Boston  and  has  been  sentenced  to  from  six  to  ten 
years  in  the  Massachusetts  state's  prison. 

The  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Louisiana  have  organized  a  police 
force  in  charge  of  J.  S.  Webster,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
special  agent.  Heretofore  this  service  has  been  handled  for  the 
company  by  a  private  detective  bureau  under  contract. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  was  fined  §200,  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  $1,100  in  the  federal  district  court  at  Chicago 
on  February"  12,  for  violation  of  the  federal  hours  of  service  law, 
and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  was  lined  $200  for  violation 
of  the  safety  appliance  law. 

The  Kansas  Senate  has  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the 
state  public  utilities  commission  to  investigate  the  $100,000,000 
bond  i»ue  of  1901  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  to  take  such  action 
as  in  its  judgment  "may  be  deemed  proper  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state." 

The  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued 
a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  special  care  on  the 
part  of  track  foremen  in  watching  laborers  who  while  at  work 
on  the  track  wear  ear  mufflers.  W  ith  mulllers  on  the  ears  a  man 
may  not  quickly  hear  an  approaching  train. 

Port  Nelson  has  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  This  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Canadian  Government  at  Winnipeg  last  week. 
Churchill,  the  rival  location,  has  a  better  harbor,  but  Port  Nelson 
is  held  to  be  ideal  for  a  town  site  railroad  terminus. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  refused  the  demand  of  unions  rep- 
resenting its  employees  at  the  Bloomington  shops,  that  the  work- 
ing time  in  the  shops  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  eight  hours  a  day. 
and  five  days  a  week  instead  of  six  days  a  week,  in  order  that 
the  full  force  may  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment. 

About  250  employees  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
struck  last  Wednesday  in  response  to  a  strike  order,  which,  it 
is  said,  has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Car  Workers  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  about  2.000  men. 
The  strikers  demand  shorter  hours  and  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in 
pay. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  furtherance  of  his  proposal 
to  have  a  New  England  "railroad  conference."  has  appointed 
lor  that  purpose  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  lion.  M.  P.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Springfield,  former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Rear  Admiral  F.  T.  Howies,  of  Boston,  late  chief  constructor 
of  the  navy. 

The  new  "Overland  Limited"  express  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  announced  last  year,  will  be  put  in  service  April  1. 
The  train  will  run  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  in  64 
hours,  and  the  extra  fare  will  be  $10.  On  the  same  date  the 
new  train  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  be  put  on, 
running  through  in  72  hours. 

The  telegraphers  of  the  Southern  Railway  have  secured  an  in- 
crease in  pay.  said  to  be  about  8  per  cent  This  announcement 
was  made  following  a  series  of  conferences  said  to  have  been 
facilitated  by  Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Commerce  Court,  and  the 
acting  commission  of  labor,  G.  W,  W.  Hangar,  acting  as  a 
board  of  mediation  under  the  Erdman  law.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  is  said  to  be  about  2,000. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern moved  from  Slatcford  Junction  to  Port  Morris,  a  coal  train 
said  to  be  more  than  a  mile  long.  The  distance  between  these 
places,  over  the  new  cut-off  line,  is  about  JO  miles.  The  train 
consisted  of  132  cars  of  coal,  with  three  engines  at  the  head  and 
two  at  the  rear.  It  is  said  that  the  train  made  "average  freight 
speed,"  but  the  reporter  very  candidly  adds  that  "the  immense 
pull  of  the  engines  at  the  front  of  the  train  caused  several  coup- 
lings to  break.'  . 


At  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  on  Tuesday  last,  L.  J.  "Carina It,  en- 
gineer of  Maintenance  of  Way  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  in 
connection  with  the  derailment  at  Wcstport,  October  3.  He  was 
released  on  $5,000  bail.  The  state's  attorney  proposes  to  have 
Mr.  Carmalt  tried  with  Messrs.  Horn,  Pollock  and  Woodward, 
who  were  indicted  about  two  months  ago  on  the  same  charge. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  announced  on  Monday  of  this  week 
that  freight  would  be  accepted  for  all  point*  on  the  line.  Since 
the  strike  of  cngincmen  freight  had  been  accepted  only  in  car- 
load lots.  President  Todd,  in  a  published  statement,  named 
various  attempts  to  delay  or  wreck  trains,  and  announced  that 
until  the  authorities  put  a  stop  to  outrages  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  passenger  trains  would  not  be  restored; 
neither  would  freight  trains  be  run  at  night.  The  strikers 
denied  knowledge  of  anything  connected  with  the  outrages  and 
said  that  none  of  the  men  who  had  left  the  road  were  allowed 
to  go  on  the  property  of  the  company  except  as  paying 
passengers. 

The  feeling,  always  prevalent  in  legislative  bodies,  that  a  state 
commission  can  do  anything  that  it  sets  out  to  do.  has  received 
a  recent  illustration  in  the  action  of  the  lower  house  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  at  Albany,  which  has  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  public  service  commission  for  an  inventory  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  property  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company. 
Chairman  Stevens,  replying  to  the  resolution,  says  that  to  do  the 
work  with  his  present  force  would  take  28  years.  If  the  work 
must  be  done  sooner,  a  little  appropriation  of  $270,000  will  be 
needed.  The  Telephone  company  has  364  exchanges  in  49  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  state,  together  with  hundreds  of  pay  sta- 
tions in  towns  and  villages  where  there  are  no  exchanges. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  published  the  annual 
report  of  the  District  Electric  Railway  Commission,  a  body  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
regulates  in  certain  features  the  operations  of  street  railways  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  chairman  of  this  district  com- 
mission is  John  H.  Marble,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  district  commission  has  held  37  executive 
sessions  and  eight  public  sessions  during  the  year,  and  has  re- 
ceived 106  complaints.  These  complaints  deal  with  the  usual 
variety  of  subjects  well  known  to  everybody  interested  in  street 
railway  regulation.  The  orders  of  the  district  body  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  national  body.  These  orders  have  1o  do  with 
such  things  as  changing  the  time  interval  between  street  cars 
from  Ui  minutes  to  l<j  minutes.  Forty-three  orders  were  issued 
during  the  year. 

Judge  Mayer,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York 
City,  February  15.  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  tio  to  London  to  take  testimony  concerning  the  action  of 
the  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  relation  to  the  stoppage  of 
work  on  the  company's  extension  from  Palmer  to  Providence, 
R.  I.  In  the  superior  court  at  Concord,  N.  H..  February  15,  the 
tirand  Trunk  Railway  Company  filed  a  bill  to  test  the  legality 
of  the  .Southern  New  England  Railway  Company,  which  was 
organized  to  build  a  line  from  White  River  Junction,  Vt,  south- 
eastward toward  Boston.  The  bill  says  that  the  signature  of  the 
(Iraiid  Trunk  by  the  late  Charles  M.  Hays,  its  president,  is  not 
liinding  on  the  G.  T.  company,  but  was  Hays'  unauthorized  act. 
He  did  not  have  the  power  to  bind  the  company  to  the  purchase 
of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  New  Hamp- 
shire company.  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  route  set  forth  in 
the  articles  of  agreement  does  not  describe  a  route  within  the 
meaning  or  contemplation  of  the  statutes. 

The  plans  of  the  railways  for  the  location  of  the  proposed 
Union  station  in  Chicago  have  encountered  the  opposition  of 
the  Chicago  plan  commission.  A  conference  was  held  on  Mon- 
day last  between  J.  J.  Turner,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West,  Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  A.  J.  Earling,  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  B.  A,  Worthington.  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  members  of  the  commission.  The  rail- 
ways have  selected  a  site  for  the  proposed  station  between 
Adams.  Jackson.  Clinton  and  Canal  streets,  as  described  in  the 
Roiluvy  Age  Gat.  tte  of  August  23,  1912,  page  354,  while  the 
plan  commission's  scheme  provides  for  the  location  of  all  new 
railway  passenger  stations  south  of  Twelfth  street.  The  com- 
mission's plan  has  been  investigated  by  the  roads  for  leveral 
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years,  and  has  been  rejected  as  impracticable.  While  they  have 
practically  completed  plans  for  building  on  the  site  between 
Adams  and  Jackson  streets,  the  plan  commission  declined  to 
approve  the  plan  of  the  railways,  but  decided  to  ap|xiint  a 
committee  of  live  to  consider  the  question  further,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  the  two  plans. 


one  every  3  minutes  26  seconds.  A  train  940  ft.  long  travel- 
ing at  10  miles  an  hour  will  require  about  2  minutes  and  20 
seconds  to  traverse  and  clear  the  single  track  section,  and 
successive  trains  will  not  be  able  to  follow  each  other  faster 
than  one  a  minute.  An  interlocking  plant  will  be  built  to 
work  the  switches  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel 


From  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  December  31, 

George  M.  Pullman,  of  the  firm  of  Pullman  «t  Moore,  house 
raisers,  is  experimenting  with  what  he  call*  a  "palace  sleeping 
car."   The  wise  ones  predict  it  will  be  a  failure. 


Fatal  Accident*  In  New  York  City. 

Not  all  of  the  dangerous  places  in  the  world  are  to  be  found 
on  the  railroads,  although,  at  limes,  one  reading  American  news- 
papers might  get  the  impression  that  such  was  the  fact.  No  less 
than  2,712  violent  deaths  occurred  in  New  York  City  during  the 
calender  year  1912.  as  reported  by  the  board  of  Coroners;  and 
railroad  men  will  be  interested  in  some  of  the  details  of  this 
statement,  showing  the  causes  of  the  deaths.  Kailruads  seem  to 
be  much  more  careful  of  people's  lives  than  are  the  people  them- 
selves. Four  hundred  sev'enty-four  of  these  deaths  were  sui- 
cides; and  of  the  other  causes  in  the  list,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  are  the  following : 

Accidental   fall*  and   falling  ar-  Overlying    U 

bejel   726      Choked  by  food    IJ 

Accidental  burns  -67      In  subway*  inonc  in  train  acci- 

Submersion   229         dents)    14 

Accidentally  overcome  by  gas...  163      Explosions   14 

Homicides 'by  shooting  114      Machinery  accidents    1] 

Automobiles   146      Kicked  by  horse   10 

Horse  drawn  vehicles  ....108      Electric  shocks    5 

Surface  street  cars,  electric  o_       Accidental  cutting    4 

Surface  street  cars,  horse  drawn  10      On  N.  Y.  C  4  H.  R.  H.  R   S 

Elevator*   SJ      Accidental  shooting    J 

Accidental  poison    52 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  automobile  accidents.  146.  is  55 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  accidental  falls.  97  were 
falls  from  window  s,  and  of  the  97  victims  36  were  under  14  years 
of  age.  Of  the  5.6**7  deaths  reported  to  the  coroner's  office  dur- 
ing the  year.  149  were  of  persons  never  identified,  and  of  these 
unidentified  64  were  children. 

Untilled  Tonnage  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows 
that  on  January  31.  1913.  the  unfilled  tonnage  was  7,827,368 
tons,  compared  with  7,932.164  tons  on  December  31.  1912,  a 
decrease  of  HM.796  tons.  The  unfilled  tonnage  on  November 
30.  1912,  was  7,H52,8K3  tons;  October  31.  1912.  7,594.381  t  ns; 
September  30,  1912,  6,551,507  tons;  and  January  31.  1912. 
5,379.721  ions.  The  decrease  shown  last  month  was  the  first 
since  March,  1912  The  showing  did  not  conic  a*  a  surprise, 
for  shipments  during  January  were  heavy,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  the  volume  of  orders  was  decreasing.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  congested  condition  at  the  mills,  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  accept  new  orders  for  early  de- 
livery. 

Curt ge st ion  on  a  Section  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

While  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  often  been 
characterized  as  largely  a  railway  traffic  problem  and  railway- 
men  in  this  country  have  grown  used  to  the  reports  from 
the  Isthmus  of  exceedingly  busy  stretches  of  track,  the 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  main  line  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  con- 
struction tracks  from  the  site  of  the  Miraflores  spillway  will 
set  a  record  for  dense  traffic  "n  the  Isthmus.  The  dirt  trains 
from  the  south  end  of  the  Culcbra  cut  have  been  crossing 
the  site  of  the  spillway  to  reach  the  dumps  at  Miraflores: 
hut  the  excavation  for  the  spillway  ha*  now  .i>  far  progressed 
that  it  will  be  nece»«ary  to  remove  these  tracks  by  the  first 
of  March.  After  considering  the  possibility  of  raising  the 
tracks  on  bridge!  over  the  spillway  this  plan  was  abandoned 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  dirt  trains  over  the  main  line 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  through  the  tunnel  at  Mirallore* 
This  tunnel  is  single  track  and  in  the  10  hours  between  7  a.  in. 
at  5  p.  m.  will  be  used  by  6  regular  passengers  and  10 
regular  freight  trains  of  the  Panama  Railroad:  and  during 
this  time  SO  dirt  trains  pass  out  of  the  south  end  of  the  cut  and 
return  into  it.  Approximately  175  trains  will  use  the  1.050 
ft.  section  of  single  track  in  10  hours,  which  is  at  a  rate  of 


"Safety  Firat"  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  safety 
committees  throughout  the  company's  lines.  A  sheet  filled  with 
mottoes  of  the  "safety  first"  propaganda  has  already  been  pre- 
pared, in  which  points  that  have  already  been  emphasized  in 
the  work  of  numerous  safety  committees  arc  brought  out  in  a 
new  light  by  being  written  in  the  first  person ;  for  example : 

1  will  not  stand  in  front  of  a  moving  car,  or  engine,  to  board  same. 

1  will  always  respect  the  blue  flag,  because  the  lives  of  my  fellow- 
employees  depend  upon  it. 

I  will  not  stand  between  the  cab  and  Ihc  apron  when  coaling  an  engine. 

I  will  not  push  a  drawbar  with  my  foot,  or  hands,  when  cars  are  moving. 
■  ■r  when  they  are  clo-e  together. 

1  will  turn  down  boards  with  nails  sticking  out  of  same. 

1  will  not  adjust  a  coupler,  turn  an  angle  cock,  or  uncouple  hose  when 
cars  are  in  motion. 

1  will  not  bold  on  to  the  side  of  a  car  when  passing  platforms,  buildings, 
or  obstructions  close  to  the  track. 

1  will  not  use  2  in.  nails  in  building  a  scaffold  where  4  in.  nails  would 
be  safer. 

I  will  not  shove  cars  into  a  freight  shed,  or  on  tear 
first  making  sure  that  all  men  and  teams  are  clear. 

I  wilt  do  all  1  can  to  stop  the  loss  of  life  and  lessen  the  i 
fellow-employees. 

I  will  not  kick  cars  into  sidings,  where  boarding  cars,  or  cars  being 
loaded,  or  unlooded.  are  star.dinc. 

1  will  remember  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  train  wait  than  to  cause  an 
accident. 

1  WILL  NOT  take  chances. 

1  believe  that  Safety  First  is  simply  a  habit  and  I  will  cultivate  the  habit. 
The  prevention  of  accidents  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself,  my  family,  and  my 
fellow -employee*. 

1  believe  that  rome  accidents  are  not  inevitable  and  1  know  the  great 
majority  of  them  can  1st  prevented  by  cart. 

I  will  take  out  immeslialely  sufficient  accident  ai  d  life  insurance  to  protect 
myself  aril  those  drpender  I  upon  me. 

Railway  Etiquette.* 

Middle  Jersey  is  one  broad  grin  because  of  the  new  rule  of 
etiquette  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  guidance 
of  trainmen  on  the  division  having  its  headquarters  at  Camden. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Camden  was  long  the  home  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, ami  that  one  of  his  intimates  in  those  days  was  a  plain 
young  railway  worker.  .  .  .  The  liat  has  gone  forth  that  no 
employee  shall  address  a  passenger  as  "friend."  "stranger."  "com- 
rade." "brother."  "sister."  "neighbor."  or  by  "any  other  term  of 
this  character."  such,  one  is  permitted  to  conjecture,  as  "panl."' 
..r  "eoiinlcss."  The  conversation  of  the  railway  employee  with 
the  patron  of  the  road  shall  be  yea,  yea  and  nay,  nay.  or  the 
equivalent ;  which,  according  to  the  official  prescription,  is  to  be 
"Sir,"  "Madam."  or  "l!cg  pardon." 

No  doubt  these  regulations  will  be  obeyed  with  promptness  and 
precision  on  through  express  trains;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
way  trains  running  out  of  Camden;  anil  Central  Jersey,  like  Cape 
Cod,  is  as  easy  in  manners  as  an  old  shoe.  The  :ir>l  time  Brake- 
man  Hill  Thompson  says  "l!cg  pardon"  to  his  neighlior.  Mrs 
Sinnexson  she  will  laugh  in  his  lace,  and  the  book  of  etiquette 
will  never  again  come  between  the  pair.  When  the  grizzled 
conductor  whom  everybody  between  Camden  and  liridgcton  has 
known  for  a  lifetime,  sits  down  a  moment  to  rally  some  young 
woman  from  a  way  station  almut  her  new  beau,  like  as  not  he 
will  forget  the  hook  oi  etiquette,  and  call  her  "Sister  Jennie": 
and  in  all  probability  he  will  so  far  transgress  the  proprieties  as 
to  salute  the  benevolent,  spectacled  old  gentleman  from  Yincland. 
with  the  easy  and  familiar  "Hello.  IW!"  Should  the  New  Kng- 
land  lines  suddenly  catch  the  Pennsylvania's  notion  of  railway 
etiquette,  journeys  herealsoiits  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  their 
line  native  flavor.  It  would  l>e  a  pity  were  those  amiable  Cape 
conductors  forbidden  to  pass  a  friendly  word  with  the  strange 
passenger  whose  receptive  air  seems  to  invite  confidence  and  the 
jocular  word. 

•Krom  numerous  newspaper  espres.l.m.  on  tin.  absorbingly  interesting 
topic  wt  select  that  of  the  ft.  -tt<  n  TfHtcrifl.—  Eouoa. 
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W.  J.  Lampton,  of  New  York, 

of  which  we  copy  four: 


to  the  Tribun*  a  half 


No  more  we'll  hear  tbe  pleasant 

A|  ell  the  wayside  stops 
Of  brakenicn  or  conductors  kind: 

"Well,  neighbor,  bow's  the  crops?" 

No  more  the  word  we  oft  have  beard 
Of  "Partner,  how  d'y'  do?" 

And  never  shall  we  hear  again: 
"Say,  friend,  you're  looking  blue." 

X.i  more  today,  tbt  good  old  way; 

forbids. 


The  ruling  now 
ind  kindly  trainmen  may  not  ask 
•Well,  sister,  how1*  the  fads?" 


"Beg  pardon."  "Sir."  c. 

The  fetlets  of  tbe  free, 
Makct  travel  an  tbe  P.  R. 

A  told  formality. 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
has  published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  value  of  the 
freight  carried  across  the  isthmuses  of  Panama  and  Tehuantepec, 
eastbound  and  westbound,  in  the  year  1912,  amounted  to  $125,000,- 
000.  This  is  an  estimate,  based  on  statistics  for  five  months  end- 
ing with  November,  during  which  time  the  merchandise  carried 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  over  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad 
was  24}4  millions;  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  14'/j  mil- 
lions; from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  over  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, live  millions,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  over  the 
Panama  line,  3W  millions. 

For  a  few  of  the  principal  commodities  the  quantities  for  the 
five  months  arc  given,  as  follows: 

East  am  no. 

Panama.  Tehuar.te|<ec- 

Barley,  buaheh                                         174.914  6-».0Sn 

Kisb.  canned,  tons                                            3.156  5.634 

Fruit,  tons                                                              3.303  2.614 

Sugar,  tons    HK).9*J 

Wine*,  ton.                                                       1.424  .1.H6J 

Wool,  tons                                                           b.U  3,m 

Wr.5T*a-xp. 

Panama.  Tehuantepec. 

Iron  and  steel,  tons   \2.327  14,73.' 

Printing  paper,  tons   302  587 

Starch,  tons    2V2  727 

Tobacco,  ton*    16  604 

Firemen's  Wages. 

The  eastern  railroads  and  the  committee  of  their  firemen 
have  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  firemen's  demands  under  the  Erd- 
man  act.  This  decision  followed  the  sending  of  a  letter  by  the 
railroads'  committee,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  the  government  con- 
ciliators, which  letter  is  printed  below.  Following  the  an- 
nouncement that  an  agreement  had  been  reached,  Judge  Knapp 
said  that  the  firemen's  committee  had  voted  to  join  the  other 
classes  of  employees  and  the  officers  of  the  railroads  in  asking 
Congress  to  modify  the  Erdman  act.  The  railroads  have  se- 
lected \V.  \V.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  as  their  member  on  the  board  of  three  arbitrators, 
and  the  firemen's  committee  has  named  Albert  Phillips,  third 
vice-president  of  the  firemen's  brotherhood.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
born  in  California  and  began  his  railway  service  as  a  fireman 
on  the  Sacramento  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  was  made  an  engineman  in  1903.  For  the  last 
three  years  he  has  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  his  position  as 
an  officer  of  the  brotherhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  last  week,  Mr,  Carter,  chief 
of  the  firemen,  was  quoted  as  charging  that  the  railroads  de- 
sired to  force  the  men  to  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  teacliing 
the  American  people  that  freight  rates  must  be  increased ;  or 
to  secure  a  compulsory  arbitration  law ;  or,  thirdly,  to  scare 
President-elect  Woodrow  Wilson  by  celebrating  his  inauguration 
with  the  biggest  strike  that  the  country  has  ever  had,  Com- 
pulsory arbitration,  said  Mr.  Lee.  would  provide  for  a  cont- 
misison  which  could  raise  wages  10  cents  and  then  raise  freight 
rates  20  cents,  after  the  fashion  of  the  acts  of  the  coal  strike 
commission. 

Mr.  Carter  said  the  increase  in  pay  asked  for  by  the  firemen 
would  be  only  15  per  cent.;  it  would  not  be  so  large  as  had  been 
claimed  by  the  railroad  argument.  He  said  that  they  were  only 
asking  the  same  rates  that  were  granted  to  the  firemen  of  the 
western  railroads  in  1910.    His  reasons  for  objecting  to  an  ar 


bitration  arranged  voluntarily  and  not  under  the,  Erdman  taw 
were  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  Awards  arc  based  on  false  evidence  prepared  by  the  rail- 
roads and  considered  by  the  arbitration  board  after  hearings 
have  been  closed. 

2.  Testimony  and  documentary  evidence  arc  introduced  and 
considered  without  witnesses  being  placed  under  oath,  and  with 
no  legal  means  of  penalizing  witnesses  for  false  testimony. 

3.  Awards  arc  not  based  on  testimony  and  evidence  submit- 
ted, but  on  information  secured  by  individual  members  of  the 
board. 

4.  So  opportunity  is  given  to  controvert  false  testimony  con- 
sidered by  the  board  after  hearings  arc  closed. 

Mr.  Carter's  charge  of  falsity  in  the  records  evidently  is 
based  on  the  statement  made  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Morrissey  in  the  engineers'  arbitration. 

Mr.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  railroad  managers, 
replying  to  published  statements  of  Mr.  Carter,  said  that  the 
liremen  were  making  excessive  demands  because  they  hoped  to 
show  that  they  could,  get  more  out  of  the  employers  than 
could  the  engineers'  brotherhood.  There  is  keen  rivalry  between 
the  two  brotherhoods  for  membership  of  the  engineers.  The  de- 
mand for  two  firemen  on  heavy  engines  will  soon  expand  into  a 
demand  for  two  on  all  engines.  As  to  false  testimony,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  testimony  introduced  by  the  railroads  in 
the  engineers'  arbitration  that  would  not  have  been  introduced 
had  sworn  testimony  been  taken.  The  managers  prefer  to 
swear  to  their  testimony,  but  past  experience  has  shown  that 
such  procedure  docs  not  deter  representatives  of  the*  Union 
from  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  sharp  practice. 

Letter  of  Railroads'  Committee  to  Government  Conciliators. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  you  as  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  strongest  protest  we  arc  able  to  voice,  the 
managers'  committee  agree  to  arbitrate  the  firemen's  controversy 
tinder  the  Erdman  act.  The  managers  also  desire  to  give  notice 
at  this  time  that  they  shall  earnestly  request  that  the  hearings 
in  this  arbitration  be  open  to  the  public. 

As  the  managers  have  stood  out  to  the  limit  against  arbitra- 
tion under  the  Erdman  act,  and  as  the  government — or  the  pub- 
lic—  is  responsible  for  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  the 
managers  reiterate  their  principal  objections  to  the  Erdman  act; 
these  were  pointed  out  by  the  board  of  arbitration  in  the  engi- 
neers' case: 

"The  responsibility  which  ultimately  would  rest  upon  a  third 
member  of  an  Erdman  arbitration  board  was  too  great  to  tm- 
]WM'  on  any  one  man. 

"The  operation  of  the  act  is  to  settle  a  dispute  rather  than  to 
adjudicate  a  controversy. 

"The  arbitrators  arc  three  in  number.  Each  side  is  represent- 
ed by  one  arbitrator.  It  rests  therefore  upon  the  third  arbi- 
trator to  bring  the  other  two  arbitrators  as  nearly  as  possible 
together,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so.  he  must  decide  between  them. 
This  is  accomplished  by  splitting  differences,  and  the  case  may 
l>e  adjusted  without  adequate  investigation  of  the  facts  involved, 
and  the  award  may  not  rest  upon  a  basis  of  equity. 

"But  the  most  fundamental  defect  of  the  Erdman  act  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  arc  not  guarded  by  it  " 

The  managers  feel  that  the  public  will  not  tolerate  a  strike, 
and  realizing  their  three-fold  responsibility  to  the  public,  their 
men.  and  their  shareholders,  they  only  agreed  to  arbitration 
under  the  Erdman  act  when  it^  seemed  the  only  way  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  a  strike. 

The  firemen's  brotherhood  has  no  responsibility  except  to  its 
members. 

The  question  the  public  should  seriously  consider  is  whether, 
in  compelling  the  railroads  to  arbitrate  under  a  defective  and 
inadequate  law,  and  in  thus  securing  temporary  convenience  and 
accommodation,  they  are  not  sacrificing  their  permanent  welfare. 

The  managers'  committee  wishes  to  warn  the  public  at  this 
lime  of  another  and  similar  demand  fnr  increased  wages  made 
by  the  conductors  and  trainmen.  We  desire  to  put  the  public  on 
notice  as  to  the  crisis  that  will  confront  them  when  these  de- 
mands are  considered  by  the  railroads. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  public  danger  of 
these  recurring  demands,  backed  up  by  repeated  demands  that 
the  railroads  arbitrate  "under  the  law." 

The  whole  situation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
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and  the  people  They  have  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
managers  at  a  time  when  the  latter  hoped  to  make  a  stand  for 
the  public  good, 


Proposed  Physical  Valuation  of  Railway*. 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  at  its  hearings 
in  Washington  last  week  on  the  bill,  H.  R.  225°3,  providing  for 
a  valuation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  listened  to 
Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
E.  W,  Bemis,  of  Chicago;  President  F.  A.  Delano,  of  the 
Wabash;  Chairman  Frank  Trumbull,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas;  and  1-.  F.  I.oree.  president 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson.  Mr.  Trumbull  explained  in  detail 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  phraseology  of  the  bill  which  the 
railroads  desire  to  have  made.  Mr.  I.oree  pointed  out  the  wide 
disparity  in  prevailing  methods  of  making  valuations  of  railroad 
property,  as  set  forth  in  a  report  presented  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Commissioners  at  Washington  last  Novem- 
ber. Actual  instances  are  shown  where  engineers  of  equal  com- 
petency differ  100  per  cent  in  their  estimates  of  the  value  of 
certain  properties.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  already 
overworked,  Mr.  I.oree  proposed  that  the  bill  now  pending  be 
amended  to  include  the  following ;  "To  enable  the  commission 
to  make  such  investigation  and  report  it  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  constitute  and  employ  a  Railway  Valuation  Board  to 
consist  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  three  shall  be  nominated 
to  the  commission  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  one 
each  to  be  nominated  to  the  commission  by  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers."  The  Senate  com- 
mittee on  February  17  voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably. 

Proposed  Legislation. 

Both  houses  of  the  Oklahoma  legislature  have  passed  a  full 
crew  bill.  It  requires  all  freight  trains  to  lie  manned  with  a 
fireman,  engineer  and  three  brakemen. 

Assemblyman  Jones  has  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  New 
York  a  bill  to  provide  for  reciprocal  demurrage,  and  to  compel 
railroads  to  carry  freight  and  deliver  it  on  tune, 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Iowa  legislature  requiring 
that  all  railway  locomotives  be  equipped  with  headlights  of  not 
less  than  1,500  c.  p.,  measured  without  the  aid  of  a  reflector. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Indiana  to 
require  the  engines  of  a  double-header  train  always  to  be  kept 
together;  this  to  prevent  the  second  engineman  from  being 
blinded  by  the  smoke  of  the  leading  engine. 

A  bill  providing  for  an  extra  brakeman  on  all  passrnger  trains 
of  six  coaches  or  more,  and  on  all  freight  trains  of  2S  cars  or 
more,  has  been  defeated  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Texas  legis- 
lature. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Texas  legislature  which 
designates  the  state  railroad  commission  as  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, with  power  to  settle  disputes  hetween  the  railways  and 
their  employees  regarding  wages  or  conditions  of  service. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the 
legislature  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  any  full-crew  bill. 
They  asked  that  no  additional  burden  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  state  The  memorial  said :  "We  arc  opposed  to 
the  bill  now  pending  that  wit!  compel  the  railroads  to  employ 
additional  men  on  their  trains,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
operation  about  SI. 000,000  a  year.  We  believe  that  this  increased 
expense  is  unnecessary  and  unjustified,  and  we  know  that  every 
increased  expense  of  operating  the  railroads  is  borne  by  the 
farmers  and  producers  " 

A  bill  to  require  all  cahoo.es  to  lie  .M  ft  long  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  lcuMatiirc.  The  bill  goes  into  minute 
particulars,  specifying  the  numl>cr  and  length  of  the  berths  to  be 
provided  for  the  run  to  sle.-p  in.  After  July.  19J0.  it  will  be 
unlawful  to  use  a  cab'Ki-c  not  complying  with  the  statute 

A  hill  has  1h-.ii  mti,,duecd  in  the  Illinois  legislature  providing 
for  the  formation  of  a  -t.itr  hoard  of  control,  composed  of  the 
railroad  and  warehouse  c>vmi*si.-nerv  the  govern. .r.  the  at- 


torney general,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  state  auditor,  and  the 
state  treasurer,  to  have  mandatory  jurisdiction  over  security 
issues  of  all  railways  operating  in  the  state. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  three  railroad  bills 
have  been  voted  down ;  one  to  require  the  interurban  roads  to 
have  a  fixed  signal  at  small  stations  by  which  passengers  could 
stop  a  car;  one  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  street  cars  and 
one  requiring  locomotives  to  be  so  designed  that  the  fireman 
and  the  engineman  may  at  all  times  easily  sec  each  other.  This 
last  proposition  is  not  dead,  however,  and  it  is  expected  that 
another  hill  will  he  introduced. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  has  before  it  a  bill  to  require  the 
railroads  of  the  state  to  pay  their  employees  twice  a  month. 
I1  S  Ahrens.  treasurer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
opposing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  told  the  Senate  Committee  that 
he  believed  a  majority  of  the  employees  did  not  care  for  it. 
He  had  been  informed  that  in  New  York  State  most  of  the  em- 
ployees arc  more  than  willing  to  go  back  to  monthly  payments 
Many  employees  do  not  draw  their  wages  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  month  hut  let  the  money  rest  in  the  paymaster's  office 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  A  bill  for  a  similar  purpose  has 
been  introduced  in  Kansas 

Senator  Crawford,  of  South  Dakota,  has  introduced  in  Congress 
a  hill  providing  that  federal  courts  shall  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  state  laws  only  finder  severe  restrictions  It  provides  that  no 
interlocutory  order  or  decree  of  a  federal  court  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  a  state  law  or  anv  order  by  an  administrative 
body,  pursuant  to  state  law,  shall  be  granted'  except  under  con- 
ditions specifically  stated.  No  injunction  could  be  granted  by 
any  United  States  court  until  the  application  has  been  presented 
to  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  a  Circuit  or  District 
Judge,  and  then  only  after  having  been  considered  by  three 
Judges  sitting  together,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  majority  determining  the  question  presented 
No  injunction  can  issue  except  upon  ten  days'  notice;  hut  if 
it  is  shown  that  irreparable  loss  may  ensue,  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing injunction  may  be  issued  for  no  longer  than  ten  days,  and 
may  Ik-  dissolved  upon  a  proper  showing  hy  the  other  side 
Senator  Crawford  aims  to  thwart  the  railroads  in  their  litigation 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  two-cent  fare  laws  in  certain 
states. 

Sixty-six  bills  affecting  railways  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Colorado  legislature,  including  a  full  crew  bill,  a  headlight 
bill,  a  hill  requiring  the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals, 
and  a  bill  repealing  the  anti-scalping  law  and  making  railway 
tickets  subject  to  assignment  and  sale  by  the  holder.  At  a  meet- 
ing last  week  of  committees  representing  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  State  Retail  Dealers'  Association,  the  Den- 
ver Real  Estate  Exchange,  the  Colorado  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Colorado  Publicity  League,  called  to  consider 
bills  before  the  legislature,  officers  of  the  railways  presented 
arguments  against  many  of  the  bills,  and  stated  that  if  they 
were  passed  the  people  could  expect  little  progress  from  the 
railways.  A  telegram  from  E.  F_  MacLeod,  chairman  of  the 
Western  Passenger  Association,  stated  that  if  the  railway 
ticket  bill  were  passed  it  would  naturally  mean  an  advance 
in  passenger  fares  to  Colorado,  and  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  western  lines  to  consider  summer  tourist  fares  to  Colorado 
for  the  season  of  1913,  action  on  the  subject  was  postponed  and 
the  proposed  rates  to  Colorado  were  held  up  pending  advice 
of  the  final  outcome.  Telegrams  were  also  received  from 
Newman  Erb,  president  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  I-tke.  and 
Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  legislature  would  sec  fit  not  to 
enact  laws  disturbing  or  curtailing  development. 


Railway  Business  Association. 

The  members  oi  the  executive  committee  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Railway  Business  Association  are  as  follows:  Exec- 
utive committee.  K.  L.  Adrcon.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C.  Bradley,  Buf- 
falo, X.  V  ;  I  S  Coffin.  New  York;  Walter  II,  Cottingham. 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  O.  II.  Cutler.  New  York;  William  C.  Dodd. 
Newark.  N  J  ;  Henry  F.lliot.  East  St.  Louis;  Irvirg  T.  Hartr, 
Chicago;  F.  T  Heffclfingcr.  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  W.  B,  Leach, 
Boston.  Mass  ;  F.  B.  Leigh.  Chicago;  W.  H.  Marshall,  New 
York;  William  M.  Conway.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  W,  H.  Miner.  Chi- 
capo :  A.  1L  Mullikcn,  Chicago;  Rudolph  Ortmann.  Chicago; 
W.  W.  Salmon.  Rochester.  N  V. ;  J  H.  Schwacke.  Philadelphia; 
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James  S.  Stevenson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  H.  Westinehousc,  New 
York,  and  W.  W.  Willits.  Chicago;  advisory  committee.  J.  S, 
Coffin,  a  H,  Cutler.  Irving  T.  Ham.  K.  B.  Leigh.  W.  H  Mar- 
shall. A.  H  Mttlliken.  H  H.  WeuinRhouse.  W.  W.  Wiliitl  and 
the  president  and  vice-president. 


New  York  Railroad  Club. 

The  next  rextilar  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  will 
be  held  February  21,  and  will  be  devoted  to  further  promotion 
of  the  Safety  First  campaign.  A  paper  will  be  presented  by 
J.  \Y.  Coon,  of  Baltimore,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  4  Ohio  and  chairman  of  the  general  safety  com- 
mittee of  that  road.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  lantern  slide 
illustrations  by  C  W,  Egari.  general  claim  agent  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.    This  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion, 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer*. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Fnginccrs, 
held  February  19.  two  papers  were  presented  for  discussion  as 
follows:  A  Suggested  Improvement  in  Building  Water-Bound 
Macadam  Roads,  by  J.  L.  .Meem.  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc,  C.  K. ;  and 
Long-Time  Tests  of  Portland  Cement,  by  I.  Hiroi,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.  These  papers  were  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  Dc- 
r,  1912 


American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers. 

A  meeting  oi  the  institute  for  the  purpose  of  further  dis- 
cussing "Professional  Relations."  will  be  held  at  the  Engi- 
neers' Club.  New  York.  Tuesday,  March' II.  1913,  at  8  p.  m. 
There  will  be  an  informal  dinner  at  6:30  p.  m.  at  the  same  place. 


Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, to  be  held  at  the  Monongahela  House,  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
February  28,  Gilbert  E.  Ryder,  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  New  York,  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Operation  and 
Maintenance  of  Superheater  Locomotives. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tac  rMM*f*f  '"'  <"•''  "timer  of  ttcttlaritt,  Aattt  of  "err  or  Titular 
mrrrmjri,  j»J  f>.'jt.-r  «<  meeting. 

Alii  Burn:  AssnctAliHN. —  F.  M.  Xcllis.  33  Slate  St..  Boston,  Maj5.  Con- 
vention, Majr  6-9.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ahuicas  Association  or  Demurrage  Officem.— A.  G.  Thomason,  Bo.- 
ton.  Mess. 

Amebican  Association  h  Genual  Passenger  and  Ticket  Acinri- W,  C. 
Hop*.  New  York. 

Americas  Association  t-.r  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Willi,  F.aM  St.  Louis. 

HI.    Annual  meeting,  tune  17  JO,  UulTalo,  N.  Y. 
American  Association  or  Railroad  Suferinienoenis  —  E.  If.  Ilarman, 

St.  Louis,  Mo,:  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
AMERICAN   ELECTRIC    R-A1LW  Al   Association. — II.  C.   Itonccker,   ."J  W.  39th 

St..  New  York. 

Auuicak    Electric    Railway    Man  t  fact  users'    Assoc. — George  Kergan. 

I6J  Broadway.  Ne»  York.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Klec.  Ky.  Assoc. 
American  Railway  Association.  -\V.  K.  Allen.  75  Church  St.,  New  Yotlt. 

Neat  mrel.ng.  May  Jl.  Net*-  York. 
American  RAILWAY  Bridge  and  Buiiding,  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C  & 

X.  W.,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23,  I VI J,  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Enci  r  keri ng    Association.    K.    II.    Fritch,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.    Convention.  March  18-Jii.  191.1,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mra  h  anks'  Associaihin.— J.  W,  Taylor,  Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago.  Convention,  June  11-1.1,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Railw  ay  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — A.  R.  Iiavis,  Central  of 

Georgia,   Macon.  Ga. 
American  Socirty  rt>R  Testing  Materials. — Piof.  E.  Marbuig.  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  annual.  June,  1913. 
American  Societv  or  Civil  Engineers. — C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  57th  St., 

New  York:  1st  ami  ,lt|  Wed.,  except  Jure  and  August.  New  York. 
American   Society  or  Encinebbing  Contractors, — J.  R.  Wemlinger.  II 

Broadway,  New  York,  .'tl  Tuesday  of  earh  momh,  New  York- 
American  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 

39th  St..  New  York. 
American  Woon  Preservers'  Association. — F,  J.  Aitgier,  R.  &  <)..  Balti- 

more,  Md.  Nest  convention.  January  20-22,  1914,  New  Orleans.  I-a. 
Association  or  American  Railway   Accounting  Officers.— C   G  Pl.il 

Hps.  143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  Msy  2D,  AtlsntK 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agents,-  J.  R.  McSherry.  C.  &  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago.   Neat  meeting.  May.  191.1,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Association  or  Railway  Electrical  Engineers.  '">»-  A.  Andreucetti,  C.  & 
N.  W.  Rv.,  Chicago.  Semiannual  meeting,  June,  1913.  Atlantic 
City,  X.  J 

Association  of  Railway  Telece-seh  St  fexintendexts  — P.  W.  Drew,  112 

West  Adams  St..  Chicago;  annual.  May  20.  1913.  St   Louis,  Mo. 
AssociATiosi  or  Transfobtatuin  and  Car  Accounting  Orricsss. — G.  P. 

Conard.  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Association  of  Water  Line  Accounting  Officers  —  W.  R.  Evans.  Cham. 

her  of  Commerce.  Buffalo.  X.  Y.     Annual  meeting.  October  8.  Phil- 

adelithia.  Pa. 


Bridge  and  Building  S.  ffly  Men  s  Association.— H.  A.  Xeally.  Joseph 

Dixon   Crucible  Co     Jersey  Ciiy.   X.  J,      Meeting   w.th  Arnencin 

Ra.lway  Bodge  and  Buildn.g  Association, 
t  anauian    Railway   Club— Jamr.   Powell.  Grand  T.unk   Ry.,  Montreal, 

Que.;  N   lucsday  in  mouth,  except  Jui.e,  July  and  Aug..  Montreal 
Ian ao i a n   fsoclETY  ijf  Civil  Engineers  — Clement   H.   Mcleod    413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal,  Que..  Thursday,  Montreal 
Car  Foremen's  Association  i.r  Chicago- -Aaion  Kline,  Ml   North  SOU) 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago 
<  emr.al  Railway  Cur.— H.  IJ.  Yought,  95  Libcriy  St.,  New  York-  2d 

Thun.  in  Jan,  and  2d  Fn.  in  Marin,  Mav.  Sein..  ,\o»-  BurTalo  X  Y 
CiviL  Engineers  Sosiet*  oe  Si.  Pall.— L.  S.  Powrruy.  Old  Slate  Catiitoi 

liiiiW.ng.  M    Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  excvin  Jure.  Inly   AuguM  and 

Se|>teniber,  St.  Paul. 
Esoisker*'  sotint  or  I'ENNsriVANlA— E.  R.  I)a,her.  Bex  7U4,  Harri.hurg 

l'a..  1st  MLnday  aflrr  2d  Saturday,  lliu  n>burg.  Pa. 
Exginesrs  Stturrv  ,„  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hiles,  Oliver  build- 

ing.  Pittsburgh,  |«(  and  3d  Tuewtay.  I  itt.burgli.  Pa. 
l-RElGllr  Claim   AssixiAtloN— Warren    I',   lavlor,    Richmond.   Va  Next 

cor.veiil.on,  June  IS.  BlurT  Point,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL    SlFERISIESOCNTE'    ASSOCIATION    OF    CiriCAGO. — E.    S.    Roller  236 

\S.  Adams  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  111  Thurs.,  " 
International  Railway  Congress. — Executive  Conuuiitee. 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convei.tion,  1915.  Berlin. 

lSTEKSATInSAL   K.MLWAY    P«H   Association.  —  C.   G     Hall.  922 
building,  Chicago.     Annual  meeting,  May  21  24.  Chicago 
Interna! ...JUL    Railway    General    Foremen's    Association  —  Wm.  Hall, 
H29  West  Broadway.  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  22-25 
Chicago.  ' 
International  Raiirkas  Master  Blacksmitms'  Aas. .ri  >iion — ,\.  I„  Wood 

worth,  Lima,  Ohio.  Annual  mcciing.  August  Id.  Richmond,  Va. 
Maintenance  if   Way   Master    Painters'   Association   or  rui  I'Nirgas 

.ntates  and  Canada.   -W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Ea«ion,  P», 
.Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.— Harry  I),  Vougbt.  95  Liberty  St, 

.New    York.     Coi.venl.on.  May   20  29    1913.  thicag... 
Master  Cae  Biiliiers'  Ass.jciation.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building. 

Chicago.    <  oiivrntion.  June  le.  IK.  Allantic  Citv.  X.  J, 
Master  Car  and  L "commune  Painiirs'  Assoc.  or  I".  S.'ano  Canada.— 
9  1'    (M,"1'  "c  *         R""''"l{'  Annual  meeting.  September 

.National  Railway  Affliances'  Assr.c —Bruce  V.  ("randall.  537  So.  Dear- 
born St  .  Chicago.     Meeting  with  Am.  Rv,  Eng.  Assoc. 
New  KnoLAnd 
Ma 


rue  de  l.ou- 
McCormick 


ass.;  2d  Tuesday 


Meeting  with  Am.  Rv,  Eng  Assoc. 
(  Lt„  -W.  E   t  ade,  /,.,  Mi  Atlantic  Are.. 
»<lay  in  month.  exce|.t  June.  July,  Aug.  and  : 


Sept., 


Boston. 

New  York  Railroap  Club.— H.  I).  Vought.  95  I  iberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

l  riday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Net*  York. 
Northern  Railroad  Clur.-l!.  L  Kennedy.  CM.  &  St.  P.  Duluth.  Minn.: 

4th  Saliinlay.  Duluth. 
Pexjr,*  AssticiAriuN  of  Railroad  pmcgria.-M.  W.  Ron- 1, ford.  I  r.ion  Su- 

lion,  Peoria.  III.;  2d  Tuesday. 
Railroad  Clir  or  Kansas  City  — C.  Manlove,  loos  Walnut  St.,  Kansaa 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  Citv, 
Railway  Business  Association, — Frank  W.   No, on.  3  Rector  St..  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  Hecemher,  1913,  New  York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  — J.  P.  Anders,,.,.  Penna.  R.  R..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  41h  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pitl»bur-b. 
Rmlway  Electrical   Sl  ffly  Maki-facti'seer'   Assoc.  — I.   Scriton-r.   10  'I 
Monadn.tck  Block.  Chicago.    Meelings  with  Assoc.  Rv.  Eire  Engra. 

-  -—    '  •   '   »  s-  -  -  -     •      ■  '  •  ■  Cj 

s  piimmit.  Mo. 
City.  Southern, 


moiauiiiirK    UIOCK,   L  nicago.      Nieeiltlgs   Wltll    Assoc.    Kv.    hire  fcllErs 

Railway  Gardening  Association. -J.   S    Butterrield.  Lee'.'  Summit.  Mo. 

Nest  meeting.  Augusi  12-15,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railw  ay  Divel.  fment  Aisociation.-W.  Nicholson.  Kansas  City.  Southern, 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Nashville,  Tcnn, 

Railway  Sro.EKEEFEj.s-  Association.    J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C.  Collinwood. 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19-21,  Chicago. 
R.ilway  Suffi  y  Manlfacu  rrrs-  Assoc -I.  |>.  Conway.  21.15  Oliver  bldg.. 

I'.ttsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  |M  M,  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  A.socs. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tib..  Ai-fliance  Assoc.— W.  E.  Itsrhne...  284  Pearl  St., 

New   jork.     Meetings  Willi  As.,ie.  of  Ry.  Trleg.  Suits, 

Richmond  Raiiboad  Chir.— F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Vs.; 


except  June.  July  and  August. 

Ro  ADM  AST  EES*    AND   MAINTENANCE  "F   Way    ASSOCIATION. — L.   C.    Ryan.   C.  It 

X.  W-.  Sidling.  Ill     Convention.  September  812.  1913,  Chicago 
Sr.  Louis  Railway  Club.— H.  W.  Frauenihal,  L'nion  Station.  St.  l.oui». 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug..  Si.  Louis. 
Sir.NAi   Afpi.ianle  Association.— F.  W.  Eilmo..,|s.  3S6R  Park  Ave..  Xenr 
York.    Meetings  with  annual  ronvention  Railway  Sienal  Assoeiation. 
StiCIETV  of  Railway  Financial  Off ic ebb. — C.  Xyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station. 


Southejin  As».ciation  of  Car  Service  Oificebs.— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A  & 
W.  P.  Ry.,  Montg.micty.  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Southern  tt  Southwestern  Railway  Clur. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ga. ;  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March.  May.  July.  Sept.,  Nov..  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transfortation  Club.— J.  G.  Macomber.  Wonlson  Spice  Co,  To- 


Ramano  Iron  Works,  llillhurn, 
id  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 


ledo,  Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo. 
Track  Suffly  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd. 
X.  Y.     Meeting  with  Ro 
ciatron. 

Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.— Guy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 

meetings  monthly.  Chicago. 
Traffic  Club  of  New  Yoek.    C.  A.  Swope.  290  BroadwRv.  Xew  York; 

la»t  Tuesday  in  month.  exce|>t  June.  July  and  August,  New  York. 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — D.  L.  Wells,  feric.  Pittsbuigh.  Pa.:  meet 

ings  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 
Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis. — A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library  building, 

St.   Louir.   Mo.     Annual  meeting  in   November.     Xoonday  meetings 

October  to  May. 

Train  Desfatciiers'  Association  of  America.— J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17.  Lot.  Angeles,  Cal. 
Transfortation  Club  or  Buffalo.— J.  M.  Sells.  BurTalo;  first  Saturday 

after  first  Wrdnesdav. 
Transfortation  Club  or  DgTSOlT.— W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  h  M.  S..  Detroit, 

Mich. :  meetings  monthly. 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association — W.  O.  Thompson.  X.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R  , 

East  Buffalo.  X.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  August.  1913.  Chicago. 
I'tah  Society  of  Engineers. — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah.  Salt 

Ijke  City,  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  anil  August. 
Western  Canada  Ratlwat  Ci.vr.— W.  II.  Roaevear,  P.  0"  Ron  1707.  Win. 

nipeg,  Man.;  ?d  Mondav.  except  June.  Tulv  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
Westeen  Railway  Ci  ub. — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  excel*  June.  July  and  August 
Western  Socirty  of  Engineers. — T.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monadnoek  Mock, 

Chicago:  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 
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©rafftr  New*. 


The  government  has  riled  suit  in  the  Commerce  Court  against 
the  Eric  Railroad  charging  violation  of  law  in  granting  passes 
to  representative*  of  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies.  The 
steamship  lines  are  not  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
and  they  have  no  arrangement  with  the  railroads  for  carrying 
freight  on  through  bills  of  lading. 

The  five  principal  express  companies,  reporting  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  commission,  have  presented  estimates  of  the  probable  diminu- 
tion in  their  receipts  if  the  reduced  rates  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission were  to  be  adopted.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the 
actual  traffic  carried  on  a  single  day  in  October  last.  The  com- 
panies say  that  the  losses  would  amount  to  from  22  per  cent,  to 
31  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts  The  loss  for  12  months  would 
be  several  times  greater  than  the  net  returns  from  operation  for 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  greatest  loss  is  said  to  be  that  on  ship- 
ments weighing  less  than  40  lbs.,  and  especially  on  those  weigh- 
ing less  than  20  lbs.  each.  The  companies  say  that  a  reduction 
on  interstate  traffic  would  force  some  reductions  on  intrastate 
traffic,  and  that  if  the  commission  s  proposed  scheme  of  reduc- 
tion were  applied  to  all  of  the  intrastate  traffic  the  loss  would 
be  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  estimated  loss  on  interstate  traffic 

The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  the  electric  road  opened 
from  New  York  to  New  Rochclle  and  White  Plains  last  May, 
and  whose  officers  have  intelligently  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  public,  has  issued  a  notice  calling  the  attention  of  passengers 
to  the  fact  that  they  may  send  complaints  and  criticisms  direct  to 
the  president  of  the  road.  The  notice,  posted  in  the  stations  and 
cars,  reads:  "For  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public  it  is 
necessary  that  rules  be  enforced.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules 
may  temporarily  inconvenience  a  few.  For  the  convenience  of 
*  our  patrons  who  desire  to  make  complaints  or  suggestions  relative 
to  the  service,  station  agents  and  conductors  are  provided  with 
blanks  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  and  which  when 
filled  out  and  signed  may  be  forwarded  to  the  president."  An 
officer  of  the  road,  speaking  of  the  new  notice,  observes,  with 
truth,  that  it  will  steady  the  employee  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  When  a  question  arises  with  a  passenger,  both  the  passen- 
ger and  the  employee  will  more  readily  sec  that  a  prolonged 
argument  will  be  unsatisfactory  on  both  sides. 

To  Make  New  York  a  Wey-SUtion? 

"In  our  own  particular  branch  of  business  the  most  important 
thing  for  us  is  to  secure  rebilling  from  New  York  to  points 
beyond,  on  the  through  rate  from  the  originating  point  of  ship- 
ment on  the  same  terms  that  are  allowed  the  western  terminals. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  I.ehigh  Valley  railroads  have  in  a  modi- 
fied form  made  New  York  a  rebillinf;  point-  Grain  can  now 
be  rebilled  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  I.ehigh  tracks,  but  not 
from  the  elevator.  In  practice  this  privilege,  while  incomplete, 
is  valuable,  for  it  somewhat  enlarges  our  power  of  distribution. 
In  principle  it  is  admirable,  for  it  admits  our  contention  that 
New  Y'ork  is  entitled  to  rebilling  and  those  roads  have  the 
thanks  of  the  trade.  What  we  require  is  rebilling  from  the  ele- 
vators as  well  as  from  the  tracks.  That  would  enable  us  to 
carry  a  stock  alwavs  available  (or  New  F.ngland  deliver)'" — 
E.  T.  Cusliine,  beinre  AVa  York  Oats  Trade, 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  February  S  until 
August  5  certain  schedules  contained  in  Inland's  tariff,  which 
advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  fence  posts  from  stations 
in  Arkansas  to  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  12,  until  Au- 
gust 12.  the  schedules  in  W.  11.  Hosmer's  tariff  which  contain 
new  rules  governing  allowances  made  by  carriers  for  stoves  and 
lining  of  cats  used  in  the  transportation  of  potatoes. 

Tile  commission  has  suspended  from  February  1-'.  until  June 
12.  the  schedules  in  certain  tariff!-.  « hich  advance  rates  for  the 


transportation  of  excelsior  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other 
points  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  14,  1913,  certain 
tariffs  which  contain  advances  in  rates  on  grain  from  certain 
points  in  South  Dakota  and  adjoining  territory  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ranging  from  J-,  to  3)4  cent*  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  13,  until  Au- 
gust 13,  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
&  San  Antonio,  which  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  rule*  and 
regulations  governing  the  reconsignment  of  lumber  at  El  Paw, 
Tex. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  18  until  August 
18,  certain  schedules  in  the  tariff  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern, 
which  advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  Dawson, 
N.  Mcx..  to  certain  stations  located  on  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Northwestern. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  from 
February  19  to  August  19,  a  certain  freight  tariff  filed  by  the 
Pere  Marquette;  supplement  No.  12  to  tariff  No.  2594.  In  this 
tariff  the  road  proposed  to  advance  "break  bulk"  rates  on  grain 
front  Milwaukee  and  other  points  to  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  notice,  dated  January  7,  ten- 
tatively endorsing  the  changes  made  in  the  car  demurrage  rules 
by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  in 
November.  The  commission  recommends  that  these  rules  be 
incorporated  in  all  interstate  tariffs,  but  reserves  the  right  to 
inquire  into  the  legality  or  reasonableness  of  any  rule  which 
may  be  complained  of. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  10.  items  in  certain 
tariffs  which  advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  brooms  10 
cents  per  100  lbs.  in  carloads  from  Chicago  and  Peoria.  III..  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  etc.,  Missouri  River  points  and  points  in  Mississippi 
River  territory  to  Denver,  Col.,  and  other  points  taking  same 
rates.  The  present  rale  from  Chicago  to  Denver  is  $1.10  per 
100  lbs.,  and  the  proposed  rate  is  $1.20  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  March  31,  the  schedules 
in  supplements  to  the  tariff  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  which  ad- 
vance rates  2  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  transportation  of  lumber 
from  Alexandria,  La.,  to  New  Orleans.  La.,  when  for  beyond, 
and  also  advance  by  a  like  amount  rates  on  certain  kinds  of 
lumber  from  Louisiana  points  to  Cairo.  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
other  points.  Similar  advances  in  tariffs  of  other  carriers  are 
under  suspension  by  previous  orders  in  the  same  docket. 

The  commission,  by  order  No.  5518,  announces  that  it  is 
going  to  make  a  general  inquiry  into  the  practices  of  all  rail- 
roads in  the  issuance  of  freight  bills.  Complaint  has  been  made 
that  unjust  and  unreasonable  regulations  arc  in  force.  The 
commission  will  inquire  particularly  as  to  whether  such  bills 
show  the  route,  name  of  initial  carrier,  junction  points,  full 
statement  of  charges  accruing  enroute,  for  reconsignment, 
switching,  storage,  etc.,  and  as  to  whether  the  bill  presented  to 
the  consignee  always  shows  the  name  of  the  consignor  and  the 
date  of  arrival  of  goods. 

Complaint  Dltmitsed. 

Ilitltita  Wholesale  Furniture  Company  :•.  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  dr  Southern  el  ai    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  100 
lbs  for  the  transportation  of  furniture  in  carloads  from  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  unreasonable  The  commission 
found  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.    (26  I.  C.  C.  107.  > 

Texhoma  Mill  &  F.leiUlor  Company  :-.  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
S-  fociHf  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission 

Complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  21..  cents  per  100  Ibs. 
for  Ihe  transportation  of  gtain  in  carl. -ads  from  Texhoma.  Okla  . 
to  Texhoma,  Tex,  is  unreasonable  on  the  ground  that  the 
service  performed  is  merely  a  switching  service.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  complainant's  shipments  were  made  as 
through  interstate  movements  to  points  t>e>ond  Texhoma.  Tex. 
and  that  as  the  through  rate  was  not  complained  of.  the  rate 
between  llie  two  points  in  <(iiesti<>n  could  n-  t  be  found  un- 
rea-.otiid.le     l2».  I   i  .  C  .  <4  i 
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Reparation  Awarded. 

George  A.  Hornet  &  Company  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  tt  al.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meat  and  packing  house  products 
from  Austin,  Minn.,  to  Chicago  was  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeded  18.5  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  transportation  of 
fresh  meat  between  the  two  points  in  question,  and  16.5  per  100 
lbs.  for  the  transportation  of  packing  house  products.  (26 
I.  C.  C,  112.) 

/.  /.  Newman  Lumber  Company  v.  Mississippi  Central  Railroad 
et  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  alleges  misrouting  by  defendant  and  con- 
sequent exaction  of  excessive  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
12  cars  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from  McCallum  and  Sumrall,  Miss., 
to  St.  Albans,  Vt..  thence  recotisigned  to  Worcester  and  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  and  Willimantic,  Conn.  The  commission  found  that 
the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  negligently  routed  these  ship- 
ments via  a  route  other  than  the  cheapest  available  route  and  so 
deprived  the  complainant  of  the  privilege  of  reconsigmnent  at  the 
joint  through  rate  of  37  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  Worcester,  Fitch- 
burg  and  Willimantic.    (26  I.  C  C,  97.) 

C.  M.  Papilla  v.  Atlanta  &  West  Point  et  al.  Opinion  by  the 
commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  93  rents  per  100 
lbs.  for  the  transportation  of  household  goods  in  carloads  from 
West  Point,  Ga.,  to  Waco,  Tex.,  is  unreasonable.  Reparation 
is  sought.  The  rate  in  question  is  not  a  through  rate  but  is 
based  on  the  lowest  combination.  The  complainant  called  atten- 
tion to  the  rate  of  77  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  household  goods  from 
points  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  to  California 
and  Nevada  points,  and  also  showed  that  the  rates  from  West 
Point  to  Waco  were  lower  on  vehicles,  furniture,  cooperage, 
vegetables,  etc.,  than  applied  on  household  goods.  The  com- 
mission found  that  the  present  rate  is  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeds  77  cents  per  100  lbs.    (26  I.  C.  C.  65.) 

Rate*  on  Cantaloupes  and  Potatoes  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rales  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  canteloupes,  potatoes  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Ruston,  La.,  and  other  points  to 
Chicago  and  other  points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  defendants  showed  that  the  present  rate  arrangement  had 
been  reached  in  haphazard  manner  and  that  it  needed  readjust- 
ment. The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  increases  are 
reasonable.  The  order  of  suspension  was  vacated.  (26  I.  C.  C 
101.) 

Sugar  Rate  Reduced. 

W.  J.  Echols  &  Company  et  a  I.  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  et  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  carload  rates  on  sugar  via 
sea-and-rail  route  from  points  in  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  are  unreasonable.  These  rates  vary'  from  45 
to  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  commission  found  that  these  rates 
were  unreasonable  and  prescribed  lower  rates  for  the  future.  The 
new  rates  are  in  each  case  six  cents  lower  than  the  rates  now 
in  effect.    (26  I.  C.  C,  110  ) 

Pulp  Wood  Ratea  Reduced. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company  v.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  transportation  of  -pulp  wood  in  carloads  from  Trenary, 
Delta  Junction  and  Manistique,  Mich.,  to  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  and 
the  rate  of  7'/j  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  transportation  of  pulp 
wood  in  carloads  from  Whitcdalc,  Bovce  and  Christiansen  Spur, 
Mich.,  to  Rhinelander  are  unreasonable.  The  complainant  con- 
tends that  as  Ladysmith,  a  point  87  miles  west  of  Rhinelander, 
enjoys  a  differential  of  one  cent  under  Rhinelander  on  move- 
ments from  Minnesota,  Rhinelander  should  be  accorded  an  equal 
differential  under  Ladysmith  on  movements  from  Michigan.  The 
defendants  concede  that  Rhinelander  is  entitled  to  a  differential 
of  one  cent  under  I^adysmith  on  traffic  from  Michigan  points 
and  have  recently  published  tariffs  naming  the  same  rate  of  6 
cents  per  100  lbs.  from  the  first  three  stations,  but  reducing  the 
rate  of  7'/i  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  the  latter  three  stations  to 


6'A  cents  per  100  lbs.  and  making  the  rate  to  Ladysmith  from 
all  these  stations  a  differential  of  one  cent  higher  than  to  Rhine- 
lander. The  commission  found  that  the  rates  now  in  effect  are 
not  unreasonable.  Reparation  was  awarded  on  shipments  which 
moved  from  the  latter  three  stations  under  the  rate  of  7}4 
cents  per  100  lbs.    (26  I.  C.  C.  104.) 

Common  Brlek  Rates  Not  Advanced. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rales  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  building  brick  and  other  articles 
in  carloads  from  Orchard  Park  and  Jewettvitle,  N.  }'.,  to 
Canadian  points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  advances  complained  of  in  the  tariff  average  about  35 
cents  per  ton  and  in  some  cases  arc  as  high  as  65  cents  per  ton. 
The  defendants  contended  that  the  commission  in  the  Siowe 
Fuller  case,  12  I.  C.  C,  213,  ruled  that  all  classes  of  brick  should 
take  the  same  rate.  The  commission  declared,  however,  that  that 
case  did  not  relate  to  common  brick  and  that  common  brick 
should  enjoy  a  lower  rate  than  paving  and  fire  brick.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  the  defendants  did  not  show  that  the  pro- 
posed increases  were  reasonable  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw 
the  suspended  tariffs.   (26  I.  C.  C,  129.) 

Mixed  Carload  Rate. 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Chattahooche  Valley 
et  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  provision  of  the  defendant's 
tariff  governing  the  shipment  of  cotton  duck  and  denims  from 
southeastern  territory  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  is  unreasonable, 
in  that  it  prohibits  the  shipment  of  mixed  carloads  of  cotton  duck 
and  denims  with  cotton  sheeting,  drills  and  bagging.  The  com- 
mission found  that  all  these  goods  were  shipped  in  the  same  kind 
of  packages  and  that  duck  and  drills  weighed  about  the  same  to 
the  carload  and  took  the  same  rates.  The  commission  decided 
that  the  rule  in  question  was  unreasonable  insofar  as  it  deals 
with  mixed  carloads  of  duck  and  drills,  and  ordered  that  in 
future  the  rate  on  mixed  carloads  of  cotton  duck  and  cotton  drills 
should  he  the  carload  rate.  Reparation  was  awarded.  (26 
I.  C.  C.  79.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


Mycr  Hurley,  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Kansas,  is  general  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  a  position  which 
he  has  held  for  fourteen  years.  The  Santa  Fe  Magazine  for 
February  contains  a  portrait  of  Hurley.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner January  23.  last.  For  six  years  Mr.  Hurley  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  grand  lodge  of  his  brother- 
hood. He  began  railway  service  in  1879  as  a  fireman  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  has  been  on  the  Santa  He  25  years. 


COURT  NEWS. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  February  14,  the  govern- 
ment filed  a  suit  against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Com- 
pany, charging  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  in  the  agreement 
between  the  two  defendants  for  marketing  coal.  The  govern- 
ment charges  that  the  railroad  by  its  great  facilities',  resources 
and  power  is  able  to  buy  so  much  of  the  coal  produced  by  inde- 
pendent operators  that  it  can  control  the  price  of  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  along  its  lines,  so  that  at 
non-competing  points  it  can  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of  all  anthra- 
cite coal.  The  business  of  the  railroad  is  declared  to  have  been 
immensely  profitable,  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
being  held,  in  large  blocks,  by  less  than  twenty-five  individuals. 
A  still  smaller  number  of  men  dominates  its  affairs  by  their  unity 
of  purpose  and  effort. 

The  suit  will  be  of  interest  to  all  anthracite  roads.  Besides  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley  has  organized  and  distributed 
the  stock  of  a  coal  sales  company  in  the  same  way.  The  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  sells  its  coal  to  the  Hudson  Coal  Company,  but 
the  stock  of  the  latter  is  owned  by  the  D.  &  H.  The  Reading  is 
believed  to  be  liable  to  attack  by  the  government  under  both  the 
Sherman  law  and  the  commodities  clause  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

James  Imbrie,  vice-president  of  the  Brinson  Railway,  with 
office  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and 
John  H.  Hunter  has  been  elected  vice-president.  The  general 
offices  will  be  transferred  from  Springfield,  Ga.,  to  Savannah. 

Operating  Officers. 

G.  B.  Perdue  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  districts  27  and 
28  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Durand,  Mich. 

A.  Syvcrson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ann 
Arbor,  with  office  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  to  succeed  W.  D.  Holliday, 
resigned  ;  effective  February  14. 

A.  B.  Warner  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  8c  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Ruppert. 

John  W.  Walters  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  and  road- 
master  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  with  office  at 
Kingsvillc,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  S.  Heyser,  resigned. 

J.  II.  Reich,  car  accountant  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  & 
Mexico,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  that  road,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at 
Houston,  Tex. 

C.  J.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Virginia, 
Minn.,  to  succeed  C.  W.  Houston,  resigned  to  engage  in  pri- 
vate business. 

E.  S.  Heyser,  trainmaster  and  roadmaster  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  San  Benito  It  Rio  Grande  Valley,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Benito,  Tex. 

S.  P.  Coughlin  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  and  the  Houston  & 
Shrcvcport.  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding 
H.  J.  Micksch,  transferred. 

G.  C.  Randall  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  in  charge  of  freight  and 
passenger  train  movements,  car  distribution  and  assignment  of 
locomotives,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo. 

C  L.  Ruppert,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Gulf  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Oklahoma  division  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
with  office  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  in  place  of  J.  McGie,  deceased. 

F.  M.  Conner,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton,  at  Hume,  HI.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster, 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  I  ml,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Hoffman,  promoted,  and  C.  W.  Havens  succeeds  Mr.  Conner. 

J.  A.  Sormcrvillc,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  that  road  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
succeeds  E.  F.  Kearney,  who  recently  was  made  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system. 

J.  P.  Burrus.  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Worth  division  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  at  Mart,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Gulf  division,  including  Taylor 
sub-division,  with  headquarters  at  Palestine,  succeeding  T.  C 
Radey,  resigned ;  and  S.  E.  Burkhead.  inspector  of  transportation 
and  stations  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fort  Worth  division  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Mart,  succeeding  Mr.  Burrus. 

C.  E.  Hix.  car  accountant  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  super- 
intendent of  transportation.  The  assistant  general  manager  will 
in  future  have  jurisdiction  over  the  maintenance  of  way.  oper- 
ating and  telegraph  departments,  and  the  following  officers  will 
report  to  and  receive  instructions  from  him :  Engineer  main- 
tenance of  way,  superintendent  of  transportation,  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  car  accountant,  fuel  inspector  and  division  super- 


intendents on  all  except  maintenance  of  way  matters,  upon 
which  they  will  report  to  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way. 

Frederick  H.  Hammill.  division  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  at  Boone,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  superintendent,  with  office  at  Boone,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  East  Iowa,  West  Iowa,  Iowa  &  Minnesota, 
Northern  Iowa  and  Sioux  City  divisions.  F.  J.  Byington,  as- 
sistant division  superintendent  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  West  Iowa  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boone,  la.,  in  place  of  Mr.  Hammill.  J.  W.  Lay- 
den,  trainmaster  at  Baraboo,  succeeds  Mr.  Byington  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  that  place.  J.  H.  Hull  succeeds  Mr.  Laydcn 
as  trainmaster.  J.  S.  Rice  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  East  Iowa  division  at  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
A.  Syverson,  resigned. 

John  A.  Shepherd,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
terminals  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  April  21,  1874,  at  Homer, 
III.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  September,  1893,  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Wabash,  remaining  with  that  road  for  ten  years  as  train  des- 
patchcr  and  chief  despatches  He  was  then  until  October.  1905, 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
of  St.  I-ouis,  in  charge  of  freight  movement.  On  the  latter 
date  Mr.  Shepherd  became  superintendent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, with  headquarters  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  in  May.  1911, 
he  was  promoted  to  general  manager,  with  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  position  he  held  until  February  1  this  year,  when 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  as  noted  above. 

W.  A.  Cooper,  whose  appointment  as  manager  of  sleeping, 
dining  and  parlor  car  and  news  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
with  office  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  March  22,  1871,  at  Montreal.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  February,  1886,  as  secretary  to  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  in  June,  1891,  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Three  years  later  he 
was  made  inspector  of  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars  and 
news  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  in  July.  1897,  was 
made  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same  department.  In 
December,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent,  and  in 
August.  1908,  became  general  superintendent,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  manager  of  the 
same  department,  as  above  noted. 

Stanley  Saunders  Russell,  whose  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Central  Vermont,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Albans,  Vt..  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

was  born  on  October  18, 
1874,  at  Rednersville, 
Ont.,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and 
at  Belleville  College.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
November.  1891,  in  the 
office  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Belle- 
ville, and  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to 
Toronto.  In  August, 
1896,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  super- 
intendent at  Toronto, 
and  in  March,  1898.  he 
became  chief  clerk  to  the 
joint  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Wabash  at  St.  Thomas. 
From  June  to  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Vermont  at  St.  Albans,  and  from  Janu- 
ary, 1903,  to  December  of  the  following  year  was  chief  clerk  to 
the  superintendent  of  transportation,  and  then  became  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  manager.    In  October,  1911,  he  was  made 
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superintendent  of  car  service,  which  position  lie  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Ginton  Lloyd  Bardo,  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  succeeding  B.  R.  Pollock,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Bardo  was  bom  at  Montgomery,  Pa.,  in  1867,  and 
began  railway  work  in  1885  as  an  operator  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  next  year  he  worked  as  operator  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  and  then  went  to  the  Tidewater  Oil  Co.  as 
operator  and  supply  agent  in  the  construction  department  at 
Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.  In  1887  he  went  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  as 
operator,  and  was  later  made  train  despatches  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Wyoming  division  and 
after  a  few  months  was  made  trainmaster  of  that  division.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  division  in  1901.  and  in  1904 
went  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  freight  train- 
master of  the  New  York  division.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  this  division  in  1905,  and  on  June  1,  1907,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  Elec- 
tric division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  leaving 
that  road  on  March  15,  1911,  to  become  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  as  above  noted.  Mr.  Bardo  has  been  ap- 
pointed also  general  manager  of  the  Central  New  England. 

S.  E.  Burkhcad,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Fort  Worth  division  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern, 
with  headquarters  at  Mart.  Tex.,  was  born  on  July  24,  1873.  at 

Sparta.  Tcnn..  and  was 
educated  at  Southwest- 
ern University.  George- 
town, Tex.  He  began 
railway  work  with  the 
International  &  Great 
■Wk  H^,       Northern   on   May  15, 

jj|  1889-  as  machinist  ap- 

prentice, and  remained 
in  the  service  of  that 
company  until  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  holding  the 
positions  of  locomotive 
fireman,  locomotive  en- 
gineman,  inspector  of 
transportation  for  the 
entire  line,  assistant  su- 
perintendent, Gulf  divi- 
sion, and  chairman  of  the 
rule  committee  intro- 
ducing the  rules  of  the 
American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. From  Decem- 
ber. 1909,  to  September, 
1911,  he  was  with  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  first  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
First  division  Colorado  lines,  and  then  as  superintendent  of  the 
Salt  Lake  division,  Utah  lines.  In  December,  1911,  he  went  to 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  as  trainmaster.  Eastern  division,  and  was 
later  chairman  of  the  rule  committee,  introducing  the  rules  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  and  then  superintendent  of 
terminals  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  until  his  appointment  as  inspector 
of  transportation  and  stations  of  the  same  road,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Forth  Worth  division  of  the  International  &  Great  North- 
ern, as  above  noted. 

F.  M.  Melin,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Hastings  &  Dakota 
division,  succeeding  J.  T.  Gillick,  promoted.  J.  M.  Oxley,  di- 
vision superintendent  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  division 
superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  MacDonald,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Northern  and  LaCrosse  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
waukee, succeeding  Mr.  Melin.  E.  W.  Morrison,  assistant  di- 
vision superintendent  at  Milwaukee,  succeeds  Mr.  Oxley  as 
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superintendent  of  the  Chicago  division.  N.  P.  Thurber  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  Mineral  Point  divisions,  with  office  at  Milwaukee.  W.  B. 
Foster,  superintendent  at  Tacoma.  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Pugct  Sound  lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Seattle.  Wash.  P.  C.  Hart,  who  formerly  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound,  and  who  recently 
was  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
lines  cast  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the 
St.  Paul  road  since  1876. 
He  began  railway  work 
as  section  man,  and  has 
since  tilled  the  positions 
of  telegraph  operator, 
station  agent,  brakeman, 
conductor,  chief  clerk  in 
the  superintendent's  office, 
trainmaster,  superintend- 
ent of  terminals,  di- 
vision  superintendent, 
superintendent  of  con- 
struction, and  general 
P.  C.  Hart.  superintendent,  until  his 

recent  promotion  as  gen- 
eral manager  on  February  1.  J.  T.  Gillick,  whose  appointment 
as  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has 
already  been  announced,  was  born  in  June,  1870,  at  Gleneoe, 
Minn.  He  began  railway  work  in  1884  with  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and  has  been  successively  telegraph  oper- 
ator, train  despatcher,  trainmaster  and  division  superintendent. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

John  Gray  has  been  appointed  a  freight  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  B.  DeCamara  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Laredo,  Tex. 

F.  Duval  Armstrong  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Frisco  Lines  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  I.  T.  Preston, 
deceased. 

C.  H.  Pearson  has .  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  with  headquarters  at 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  T.  Baird  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Oklahoma  City,  Ok  la  .  succeeding 
Tinslcy  Smith,  transferred. 

J.  O.  Goodsell.  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  city 
passenger  agent  at  Chicago. 

Gordon  Edwards  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Delaware  ft  Hudson  Company,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
succeeding  F,  C.  Snyder,  deceased. 

W.  F.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
succeeding  W.  B.  Butler,  resigned. 

E.  L.  Kemp,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Louisville.  Ky ,  has  been  appointed  local  freight  agent  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  L.  F.  Barron,  resigned. 

L.  K.  Bemis  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding  R.  E.  Watson,  resigned. 

J.  A.  Sullivan,  local  freight  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with  office  at 
Detroit,  succeeding  E.  H.  B.  Cull,  deceased.  Effective  Febru- 
ary 15. 

Joseph  L.  Shcppard  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
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•*ippi  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  to  succeed 
Fred  H.  Law,  transferred. 

F.  W.  Robinson,  assistant  to  director  of  traffic  on  the  Harri- 
•man  Lines,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Fred  H.  Law,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  at  Memphis,  Tcnn., 

■has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  succeeding  J.  S.  Weitzell,  who  has 

^been  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 

E.  S.  Johnson,  commercial  agent  of  the  Macon,  Dublin  & 
Savannah,  at  Miami.  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Jacksonville,  succeeding  M.  H.  Dorsctt.  resigned  to 
accept  service  with  another  company.  W.  F.  Mundec  has  been 
appointed  contracting  freight  agent,  at  Jacksonville.  The  office 
of  commercial  agent  at  Miami  has  been  abolished,  but  the  com- 
mercial agent  at  Jacksonville  will  have  an  office  in  Miami  during 
the  perishable  season 

Edward  Emery,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
-&  Ohio  at  Denver.  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  agent 
-of  the  passenger  department,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  he  will  now  be  an  inspector  of  passenger  service.  He 
will  inspect  and  report  on  passenger  and  ticket  offices,  station 
buildings  and  train  service,  as  well  as  the  prompt  and  careful 
handling  of  baggage.  He  will  inculcate  ideas  as  to  neatness, 
and  as  to  alertness  to  the  interests  of  travelers  and  in  present- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Mr.  Emery  en- 
tered Baltimore  &  Ohio  service  in  the  baggage  department  at 
Pittsburgh  in  October,  1903.  and  was  later  advanced  to  ticket 
-clerk  and  city  ticket  agent  there. 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  local  to  the  Union  Pacific, 
Oregon  Short  Line  and  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  comprising  the  Union  Pacific  System,  the  fol- 
lowing will  solely  represent  Union  Pacific  System  Lines:  Wil- 
lard  Masscv.  New  England  freight  and  passenger  agent,  Boston, 
Mass.;  E.  A.  Shewe,  general  agent.  Butte,  Mont,;  W.  H.  Con- 
nor, general  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Cleveland;  J.  W. 
Turtle,  traveling  passenger  agent.  Des  Moines,  la.;  J.  C.  Fer- 
guson, general  agent  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  H.  O.  Wilson,  general 
agent  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  L.  L.  Davis,  commercial  agent, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  H.  F.  Carter,  district  passenger  agent,  and 
D.  M  Collins,  district  freight  agent,  both  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  J.  B.  DcFriest.  general  eastern  agent  at 
New  York  City;  H.  V.  Blasdel.  agent  of  the  passenger  depart- 
ment, and  A.  V.  Stevenson,  agent  of  the  freight  department, 
both  with  headquarters  at  Oakland,  Cal.;  J.  C.  Percival.  agent 
at  Olympia.  Wash. ;  S.  C.  Milboume,  general  agent  at  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  J  E.  Corfield.  general  agent  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
L.  M.  Tudor,  commerical  agent.  Pueblo,  Colo.;  B.  F.  Owlsey, 
agent  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  A.  J.  Dutchcr,  general  agent 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  James  Warrack.  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  S.  F.  Booth,  general  agent  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  F.  W.  Angier.  agent  of  the  passenger  de- 
partment, and  L.  M.  Cheshire,  agent  of  the  freight  department, 
both  with  headquarters  at  San  Jose,  Oil.;  J.  B.  Courtright, 
traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  W.  C. 
Knowles.  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  place  of  W.  T.  Holly,  resigned,  to  go  with  another 
company. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

J.  V.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  at  Ennis.  Tex.,  in  place  of  L.  Acker,  resigned. 

C.  R.  Diemar  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

H.  H.  Gibson  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
Orleans  Southern  &  Grand  Isle,  with  headquarters  at  Al- 
giers, La. 

F.  E.  Watson  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Trenton.  Mo..  succeeding 
R.  Johnson. 

Watson  Townsend  ha*  resigned  as  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  accept  the 
position  of  city  engineer  of  Omaha. 


R.  C.  Hyde  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Louis- 
iana division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  succeeding  H.  J.  Osborne,  re- 
signed. 

J.  G.  Shcldrick,  resident  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  Superior,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Superior-Duluth  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Superior. 

H.  H.  Eggleston,  assistant  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  H.  Hogetand,  chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern,  has 
been  appointed  consulting  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  R.  Budd,  assistant  to  the  president,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hogeland  as  chief  engineer,  with  office  at  St.  Paul. 

T.  A.  Summerskill  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Central  Vermont,  with  office  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.; 
and  J.  E.  Fitzsimons,  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power,  at 
St.  Albans,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with  office  at 
St.  Albans. 

H.  E.  Smith  has  been  appointed  general  signal  foreman  of 
the  terminals  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  succeeding 
J.  H.  Clark,  signal  inspector,  resigned,  and  the  office  of  signal 
inspector  is  abolished. 

H.  R.  Carpenter,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  St-  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  engineering  maintenance 
of  way,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  F.  K.  Bennett, 
assistant  engineer  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  transferred  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

The  office  of  chief  enginer  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient,  formerly  held  by  W.  W.  Colpitts,  has  been  abolished 
H.  B.  Holmes  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
matters  pertaining  to  the  engineering  department. 

R.  R.  Kulp  has  been  appointed  acting  division  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Antigo,  Wis.,  succeeding  W.  J. 
Jackson,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Madison,  Wis.,  as  division 
engineer  in  place  of  S.  S.  Long,  who  succeeds  W.  T.  Main  as 
division  engineer  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Main  will  engage  in  private 
business. 

P.  D.  Galarncau.  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  shops 
of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  has  been  transferred  to  Meridian. 
Miss.,  in  charge  of  the  shops,  also  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
repair  forces,  succeeding  A.  B.  Chadwick,  resigned.  C.  H.  Tay- 
lor, superintendent  of  the  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  shops,  succeeds 
Mr.  Galarneau,  and  J.  C.  Rowe  succeeds  Mr.  Taylor. 

W.  E.  Anderson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Colorado  &  South- 
ern at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  has  been  transferred  to  Denver.  Colo., 
as  master  mechanic  of  that  road  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fc,  succeeding  H.  W.  Ridgway,  who  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Denver,  Col., 
in  place  of  H.  C.  Van  Buskirk,  who  has  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health.  J.  M.  Davis  succeeds  Mr.  Anderson  as  master 
mechanic  at  Trinidad. 

F.  P.  Sisson,  resident  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Detroit. 
.Mich.,  has  t*rn  appointed  assistant  engineer,  and  H.  G.  Batten 
has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings,  both  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit.  O.  H.  Sessions  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  and  G.  Sanders  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
bridges  and  buildings,  both  with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek. 
The  position  of  roadmastcr  having  been  abolished,  the  following 
now  have  the  title  of  supervisor  of  track:  H.  Plowman,  at  Mil- 
waukee Junction,  Mich.:  J.  Mullen,  Durand ;  J.  Lockcrt.  Grand 
Rapids:  C  Hawkins.  Pontiac:  J.  Nolan.  Valparaiso.  Ind. ;  J. 
Cotter.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  and  F.  Tranzow,  at  Durand. 

F.  T.  Chaso.  who  recently  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Smithvillc.  Tex  ,  was  born  at  Atlanta.  Ga..  Au- 
gust 25.  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  millwright  and  machinist,  began 
railway  work  in  October.  1881.  as  a  locomotive  fireman  on  the 
Texas  &•  Pacific.    l-"rom  April.  1SS2.  to  September.  1887.  he  was 
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engaged  in  other  business,  on  the  latter  date  re-entering  serv- 
ice as  a  machinist  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas. 
He  was  a  locomotive  engineer  on  that  road  for  ten  years  from 
August,  1889,  and  a  locomotive  fireman  from  May,  1899,  to 
August,  1900.  He  was  then  promoted  to  foreman  of  machinery' 
at  Smithville,  Tex.,  which  position  he  held  until  hit,  appoint- 
ment as  master  mechanic,  as  noted  above. 

William  Garstang,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  mas- 
ter car  builder  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  hav- 
ing requested  to  be  re- 
lieved of  a  portion  of 
his  duties,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  master 
car  builder,  and  S.  K. 
Dickerson,  formerly  as- 
sistant superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent 
of  motive  power,  both 
with  headquarters  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Mr. 
Garstang  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1851,  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools. 
He  began  railway  work 
in  1863  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  with  the 
Cleveland  &  Eric,  now 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained six  years.  He  was  then  for  11  years  machinist  and 
general  foreman  for  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  and  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio;  three  years  general  foreman 
of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company;  five  years  master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  now  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  From  1888  to  April.  1893,  Mr.  Garstang 
was  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  on  the  latter  date  became  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

Joseph  J.  Bennett  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

T,  J.  Lowe  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  ahd  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Special  Officers. 

G.  S.  Ward  has  been  appointed  chief  special  agent  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  effective  March  L 

W.  P.  Wells,  commercial  agent  of  the  Frisco  Lines  at  Dallas, 
lex.,  h.iv  been  appointed  industrial  agent,  with  beadqUUtCfl  M 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    E.  F.  Hundley  succeeds  Mr.  Well*. 

George  K.  Andrews  lias  been  appointed  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  with  supervision  over  the  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  L.  A.  Markham, 
commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  entire  system,  with  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  hereafter  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  only,  and  will 
retain  his  headquarters  at  Little  Rock. 


OBITUARY. 

Robert  Law,  formerly  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Burlington  system,  and  afterwards  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Colorado  &  Northwestern,  died  on  February  7, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  aged  61  years. 

George  Copland,  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer  and  audi- 
tor of  the  Lexington  &  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  Lexing- 


ton, Ky..  died  at  that  place  on  February'  II.  He  was  born  on.- 
November  13,  1837,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  and  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Lexington  &  Eastern  since  1894. 

William  Randall,  auditor  of  freight  and  ticket  accounts  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  died  in  that  city  on  February  7,  at  the  age  of  71 
years.  Mr.  Randall  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Burlington' 
system  since  1872,  and  had  been  auditor  of  freight  and  ticket 
accounts  since  1875. 

William  Kiley  McKeen,  who  was  president  of  the  Terre  Haute 
&  Indianapolis,  now  the  V'andalia.  from  1867  to  January  15.  1896, 
died  at  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  on  February  18.  Mr.  McKeen  was 
born  on  October  12,  1829.  in  Vigo  County.  Ind.  He  was  the 
father  of  Benjamin  McKeen.  gi-neral  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and  of  W.  R.  McKeen,  Jr., 
consulting  engineer  of  motor  cars  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Albert  S.  Gteever.  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg 
division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  from  November,  1902,  for  ten 
years,  died  on  February  17,  at  his  home  in  Somcrvillc,  Mass.  He 
was  bom  on  September  17,  1857,  at  Chelsea.  Mass.,  and  began 
railway  work  as  ?  clerk  in  the  general  superintendent's  office  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
After  holding  various  subordinate  positions  in  the  chief  en- 
gineer's office,  he  became  assistant  engineer,  with  headquarters 
at  Fitchburg,  and  in  May,  1887,  was  made  division  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Western  division  of  the  same  road.  From  Novem- 
ber. 1890,  to  September,  1897,  and  from  December,  1898,  to  July, 
1900,  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Fitchburg,  and  then  until 
November.  1902.  was  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  divi- 
sion of  the  same  road  in  November,  1902.  remaining  in  that 
position  until  November  17,  1912,  when  he  was  assigned  to  • 
special  work  in  the  operating  department. 


New  Lines  for  Argentina.— The  Buenos  Ayres  Great  South- 
ern Railway,  already  the  longest  system  in  Argentina,  has  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  construction  program  for  the  year  1913- 
The  principal  undertaking  is  the  new  connection  with  Chile. 
This  line  has  now  been  opened  to  traffic  as  far  as  Sennilosa. 
about  20  miles  west  of  Neuquen,  and  about  180  miles  from  the 
Chilean  !>order.  The  company  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  re- 
maining section.  This  will  enter  the  Cordilleras,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  rock  blasting  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  Twenty 
tons  of  dynamite  have  already  been  sent  to  the  spot  where  the  - 
blasting  is  to  begin,  while  the  staff  of  laborers  has  been  ma- 
terially increased,  the  contractors  recognizing  that  they  have  be- 
fore them  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  costly 
portions  of  the  work.  The  company  will  also  commence  the  • 
construction  of  the  branch  line  from  Alvarez  Jonte  to  Lezama. 
Other  branch  lines  to  be  taken  in  hand  within  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months  will  include  one  front  San  Vicente  to  Villa- 
nucva  and  another  from  Darwin  to  Conesa. 

Railway  Dfvkuppmknt  in  Kor  mania. — The  project  to  grant 
a  large  credit  to  the  railway  authorities  continues  to  be  discussed  ' 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  government  will  advocate  such  action  - 
soon  after  parliament  reassembles,  although  only  a  part  of  what 
is  wanted  may  be  granted.  The  director  general  of  railways  has 
now  made  a  report  in  which  he  urges  the  opening  of  the  follow- 
ing credits:  For  the  development  of  the  system  (new  lines  and 
new  facilities),  $25,6<)O,O00 ;  for  construction  of  a  central  station 
in  Bucharest,  $5.(XX>,000 ;  for  improvement  (double  tracking,  etc.) 
of  existing  lines.  $1,400,000;  making  a  total  of  $32,000,000.  li 
these  credits  should  be  granted  the  expenses  already  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  various  new  lines  would  be  liquidated  at  first, 
and  other  new  lines  would  then  be  built.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  one  of  the  first  lines  to  be  built  would  be  a  double-track 
road  from  Bucharest  to  Craiova  via  Rosiori  and  Caracal,  of 
which  the  estimated  cost  is  $13,125,000.  Other  lines  which  would 
probably  be  among  the  first  arc  those  which  would  connect 
Bucharest  with  Jassy  via  Urziccni,  F'aurei,  and  Tecuci,  and  Jassy 
with  Burdujeni  via  Harl.ni  and  Botc.shani.  The  eventual  con- 
struction is  also  contemplated  of  a  number  of  strategic  lines  in 
Moldavia,  the  narrow  spur  of  Roumania  running  to  the  north 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  urban  system  in  and  around  Bucharest. 
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Equipment  anfc  &  applies. 


Supply  (£vabe  £fet»0. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The.  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  60  locomotives. 

The  Hai  ti m<  re  Sl  Ohio  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a  large 
number  of  locomotive >. 

I  he  OCCAM  Shore  has  ordered  2  mogul  locomotives  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for  five 
additional  switching  locomotives. 

The  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  has  ordered  2  consolidation  lo- 
comotives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  LlMl  has  ordered  4  six-wheel  switching 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Birlingmn  &  Qi  incy  has  ordered  25  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Federal  Fi/rnace  Companv  has  ordered  1  six-wheel 
twitching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Glunle  &  COMPANY,  New  York,  have  ordered  I  four-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  70  additional 
consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters, 
will  have  26  in.  x  28  in.  cylinders,  62  in.  driving  wheels  and  in 
working  order  will  weigh  254.000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Scrmm  Sc  Western  is  negotiating  for  an  additional 
2.000  freight  cars. 

The  UTAH  Railway,  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah,  is  said  to  be  fig- 
uring on  500  coal  cars. 

The  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Wkstern  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  1,000  box  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  1,000  box  cars  and  330 
flat  cars  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company. 

The  Berw ink-White  Coal  Mining  Company',  New  York,  has 
ordered  100  gondola  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 

The  Harriman  Lines,  instead  of  having  ordered  2,000  gon- 
dola cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  800  automo- 
bile cars,  10  caliooscs  and  some  box  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  have  ordered  cars  from  those  two  companies  as  follows : 
2.280  drop  bottom  gondola  cars,  200  hopper  bottom  gondola 
cars  and  203  tank  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company : 
1,000  box  cars,  HOC  automobile  cars  and  110  caboose  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  This  company  has  also  or- 
dered 2J90  Uix  car*  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry, 


IRON    AND  STEEL. 


General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  volume  of  orders  in  the 
steel  industry  has  shown  a  further  falling  off  during  the  pas' 
week.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  threatened  strike  of  the  tire- 
men  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  change  of  administration 
is  now  near  at  hand.  Production  continues  at  the  same  high 
rate  and  prices  arc  still  firm.  It  is  expected  that  the  unfilled 
tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  current  month  will  show  a  consid- 
erable decrease  from  the  previous  month  as  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  volume  of  orders  placed  will  show  a  material  increase  in 
the  near  future 


Argentine  Rulway  Development. — The  Argentine  govern- 
ment's program  for  construction  of  new  linrs  includes  a  proposal 
to  survey  a  rout?  fur  a  railway  joining  up  the  northeast  section 
-of  the  North  Argentine  Railway  with  a  point  on  the  line  between 
Rio  Cuarto  and  Villa  Dolores 


Richard  S.  Buck  has  resigned  his  position  with  Sanderson  & 
Porter.  New  York,  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company. 

The  H.  W.  Johrs-Manville  Company,  New  York,  has  moved 
its  Newark.  N  J.,  office  to  329  Halsey  street,  where  4.000  sq.  fL 
of  rloor  space  is  available. 

A.  B.  Chadwick  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  shops  of 
the  Armour  Car  Lines  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  go  to  the  Grip 
Nut  Company.  Chicago,  as  superintendent  of  its  plant  at  \\  hit- 
ney,  Ind. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Weir  Frog  Com- 
pany. Cincinnati,  Ohio.  B.  W.  Kowe.  the  former  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  O.  DeG.  Yander- 
bilt,  Jr.,  was  elected  president  in  his  place. 

Erie  C.  Cowgill  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  The  M-C-B 
Company,  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  to  become  general 
manager  of  a  plantation  company  in  Mississippi.  His  interest 
in  The  M-C-B  Company  was  taken  over  by  other  members  of 
the  firm. 

The  Griffin  Wheel  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  reincorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $10,000,000  to  $21,000,000.  of  which  approxi- 
mately $15,000,000  has  been  issued.  The  company  has  been  an 
Illinois  corporation. 

The  Armour  Car  Lines  are  enlarging  their  car  shops  at 
Meridian,  Miss.  Additional  trackage,  machinery  and  buildings 
arc  being  added  to  allow  a  force  of  300  men  to  be  at  work  re- 
building cars.  These  improvements  are  in  charge  of  P.  D. 
Galarncau.  superintendent. 

The  O.  M.  Kdwards  Company.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $HC00C0  common  stock  and  $250,000  seven  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  to  make  among  other  thirgs  freight  car 
equipments,  includii  g  padlocks,  valves,  etc.  The  officers  are 
as  follows :  President.  C).  M.  Edwards ;  first  vice-president,  VV.  A. 
Le  Brun;  sccord  vice-president  and  assistant  manager.  E,  W. 
Edwards;  and  secretary-treasurer,  J.  J.  Edwards. 

John  Fritz,  pioneer  ironmaster  and  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country,  died  at  his  home  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  on  February  13  at  the  age  of  91.    Mr.  Fritz  was  born 

in  Chester  county.  Pa., 
on  August  21.  1822.  He 
received  his  early  cdu- 
k  cation  in  a  country 

school  and  became  an 
gfgk  apprentice  in  a  black- 
smith shop  in  1838.  In 
1844  he  went  to  a  mill 
for  rolling  bar  iron  at 
Coatesville.  Pa.,  still 
serving  as  an  appren- 
tice. After  three  months 
he  was  made  a  mechanic, 
and  three  months  later 
he  was  given  charge  of 
the  industry  as  iron- 
master. In  1852  he  was 
associated  with  a  brother 
and  two  brothers-in-law 
in  the  establishment  of  a 
small  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop  at  Catasau- 
qua.  and  two  years  later 
he  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cambria 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made 
In    I860   he   was  called 


John  Mav 


Iron  Works  at  Johnstown 
superintendent  of  that  company, 
upon  10  design  the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company. 
He  accept e  I.  and  when  the  plant  was  completed  he  was  made 
lUperinleudcnt  at  d  engineer.  It  was  there  that  he  helped  perfect 
the  Bessemer  process,  which  was  introduced  in  1864.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  re-cognize  its  significance,  and  a  large 
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measure  of  Us  success  is  due  to  him.  In  188o  Mr.  Fritz  built 
(or  the  Bethlehem  company  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  armor 
plate,  which  was  the  t'trst  plant  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  He 
introduced  processes  from  England  and  France  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  product.  He  resigned  his  position  as  president 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  1893  and  retired  from  ac- 
tive business.  Mr.  Fritz  was  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  from  1882  to  1884,  and  was 
president  in  1895.  He  had  also  been  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Eigircers.  and  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  1893  he  was  award- 
ed the  Bessemer  medil  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Eng 
land,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  that  institute,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  an  engineer  can  re- 
ceive. His  eightieth  birlhday  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  John  Frit/  gold  medal  for  achievement  in  educational 
sciences  in  this  country  was  founded.  This  medal  is  awarded 
annually  1  y  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Ft  ginecrs.  The  first  medal  was  conferred 
upon  John  Fritz  himself.  Mr.  Fritz  understood  thoroughly 
every  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  his  great  value 
lay  in  his  genius  for  organization,  his  ability  to  improve  upon 
methods  and  his  capacity  for  handling  men. 

Weber  H  Arkenburgh  has  resigned  his  position  as  general 
signal  inspector  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  is 
now  in  the  publicity  department  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 

Company,  Swissvale.  Pa,, 
with  office  at  that  place 
Mr.  Arkcnburgh  was 
born  at  Orange.  Mi  J.,  in 
1880,  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  Williams 
College  in  the  class  of 
1902  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B-,  entered  railway 
service  as  a  laborer  in 
the  signal  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been 
in  the  service  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Hall  Signal  Com- 
pany. Garwood,  •  N*.  J., 
the  I-ong  Island  Rail- 
road, and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  *  Pacific. 
In  1908  he  did  some  spe- 
cial work  on  the  Signal 
Dictionary  for  the  Rail- 
way .ige  Gazelle.  Mr.  Arkenburgh  organized  the  Chicago  Sig- 
nal Club  in  1910.  was  president  part  of  that  year,  and  vice- 
president  the  next  vcar.  and  secretary  and  treasurer  during 
1912. 


W.  H.  Arkenhunrb. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Frogs. — The  P.  &  M.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  leaflet  of  tables 
of  turn-out  dimensions,  together  with  instructions  for  their  use 
by  a  short  method  for  accurately  locating  frog  points. 


National  Union  of  Railway  Men. — A  cable  despatch  from 
London,  February  14.  says  that  under  the  title  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railway  Men  the  three  principal  unions  of  railway 
employees  in  Great  Britain  have  been  amalgamated.  The  new 
organization  absorbs  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Serv- 
ants, the  United  Pointsmen  and  Signal  Men's  Union,  and  the 
General  Railway  Workers'  Union.  These  societies  have  aliout 
200.000  members.  The  despatch  says  that  the  executive  officers 
of  the  new  union  will  be  invested  with  authority  to  begin  and 
terminate  strikes  according  to  their  own  judgment,  without  taking 
a  ballot  of  the 


ftuUtttuij  (fjonstrm  turn. 

Central  Railway  ok  Canada. — An  officer  writes  that  work 
will  be  continued  in  the  spring  on  the  line  from  Montreal,  Que., 
west  via  Hawkcsbury,  Ont.,  Carleton  Place,  Fcnclon  Falls  and 
Orillia  to  Midland,  342  miles  C.  J.  Wills  &  Son,  Montreal,  are 
the  contractors.  About  30  miles  is  ready  for  tracklaying.  No 
grade  will  exceed  ft/10  of  1  per  cent,  and  no  curve  will  exceed 
8  deg,  There  will  be  12  or  more  large  bridges  on  the  line,  also 
freight  and  passenger  terminals  at  Montreal  and  elevators  and 
wharves  at  Midland.  Arrangements  arc  being  made  with  the 
government  to  permit  the  Intercolonial  to  use  the  company's 
tracks  through  Ontario  to  the  Lakes.  Senator  Owens  is  presi- 
dent, and  F.  Stuart  W  illiamson,  chief  engineer.  Montreal.  ( No- 
vember 29,  p.  1062.  ) 

Chicago,  BuKLIXCTON  &  Qui  not. —The  contract  for  the  line 
from  Orin  Junction  to  Powder  River.  Wyo.,  108  miles,  the 
closing  link  in  the  new  route  between  Denver  and  Billings,  ha* 
been  let  to  Twohy  Brothers,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Farmington  &  Oakland  Iktekukban  (Electric). — This  com- 
pany has  asked  for  incorporation  in  Maine,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000.  to  build  from  Farmington  east  via  New  Sharon.  Mercer 
and  Smithtield,  thence  south  to  Oakland,  about  40  miles. 

Great  Northcrn  -  This  company  has  made  surveys  for  build- 
ing an  extension  from  Plenty-wood,  Mont ,  west  via  Scohcy. 

II f. si i sr.niRn  &  Western. — Under  this  name  a  company  is 
being  organized  in  Nebraska  to  build  from  Hemingford,  Neb., 
west  to  a  point  in  eastern  Wyoming.  D.  W.  Butler.  Heming- 
ford. is  to  be  president  and  general  manager. 

Hoof-polk.  Yorktown  &  Tampico— Incorporated  in  Illinois 
with  $100,000  capital  and  office  at  Hooppole.  The  plans  call 
for  building  from  Hooppole,  in  Henry  county,  III.,  northeast 
via  Bureau  county,  to  Tampico  in  Whiteside  county,  about  IS 
miles.  The  incorporators  and  directors  include  C.  W,  Groves, 
J.  Ringel,  G.  R.  Mathis  and  J,  Tonkinson,  of  Hooppole;  J.  H. 
Cooley  and  J.  W  .  Mathis,  of  Tampico.  and  R.  H.  Mathis.  of 
Prophetstown. 

Mississippi  Northwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  com- 
pany expects  to  let  contracts  in  almut  90  days.  The  plans  call 
for  building  from  Itiloxi,  Miss.,  via  Carthage  and  Yazoo  City  to 
Gaines  Landing,  Ark.  The  maximum  grades  will  be  1  per  cent, 
and  the  maximum  curvature  6  deg.  W.  G,  Seaver.  president ;  J. 
M.  Searles,  chief  engineer.    (September  27.  p.  599  ) 

Nacogdoches  4  Southeastern— This  company,  operating  a  20- 
milc  line  from  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  to  Dunham,  is  planning  to 
build  a  three-mile  extension  to  a  connection  with  the  Angelina 
&•  Nechez  River.  P.  A.  McCarthy  &  Sons,  consulting  engi- 
neers, l.ufkin,  have  made  surveys  and  estimates. 

Niagara  Falls.  Welland  St  Lake  Erie  (Electric).— Accord- 
ing to  press  reports  surveys  will  be  started  soon  lor  a  line  to 
connect  Fort  Eric,  Ont.,  with  Fort  Colbornc  and  other  towns  in 
Ontario.    The  headquarters  of  the  company  will  be  at  W  elland. 

Northern  Pacific— A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Cook 
Construction  Company  for  grading  work  on  an  extension  from 
Stanton.  N.  Dak,,  west  on  68  miles, 

Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  &  Pacific— According  to  press  re- 
ports surveys  are  now  being  made  from  Ardmorc.  Okla.,  west 
to  W'aurika.  and  grading  work  has  been  started.  J.  L.  Hamon, 
Ardmore,  is  interested.    (October  18,  p.  775.) 

Oklahoma  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  secure  capital  and  the  prospects  of  building  are 
favorable  at  this  time,  but  the  date  of  letting  contracts  for  con- 
struction, etc.,  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The  projected 
route  is  from  Denver,  Colo.,  southeast  through  the  Panhandle  of 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  Oklahoma  City,  thence 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Texas  and  the  southwest  comer 
of  Arkansas  to  Texarkana,  Ark  ,  and  across  Louisiana  to  New 
<  irleans,  over  1.000  miles.  The  principal  bridges  to  be  constructed 
include  one  across  the  Red  river  near  Texarkana,  and  one  over 
the  South  Canadian  river  near  Oklahoma  City.  The  company 
expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  lumber,  livestock,  grain,  cotton,  ore 
and  coal.    V  A.  Clark  is  president,  Arnett,  Okla. 
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Pacific  Coast— Incorporation  has  been  asked  for  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  huild  from  Hardy  Bay  to  Suquash  on 
Vancouver  Island.  B.  C,  about  12  miles.  Also  to  operate  steam- 
ship lines  from  Hardy  Bay.  Bernard  &  McKeown,  Montreal, 
Que.,  are  solicitors  for  the  applicants. 

Palmetto  Railway  (Electric). — Under  this  name  a  company 
is  being  organized  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  said,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  north- 
west via  Prosperity,  Newberry,  Clinton  and  Laurens  to  Green- 
ville, about  100  miles.  A.  J.  Christopher,  \V.  L.  Gray  and  E.  S. 
Hudgins,  Laurens,  S.  C,  are  interested. 

Qvanah,  Acme  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  regarding  the 
extension  west  of  Roaring  Springs,  Tex ,  that  nothing  has  been 
done  toward  extending  the  line  beyond  that  place.  Work  was 
started  last  September  on  the  extension  from  Paducah  west  to 
Roaring  Springs,  40  miles,  and  at  the  present  time  over  1,000,000 
cu.  yds.  of  material  has  been  moved  and  about  5,000  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  work  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  to 
Roaring  Springs  will  be  opened  about  May  15.  The  Texas 
Building  Company  has  contracts  for  grading,  bridge  and  con- 
crete work.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  1  per  cent,  compen- 
sated for  curvature  and  the  maximum  curves  will  be  4  deg. 
(February  7,  page  271.) 

Raleigh,  Western  &  Atlantic— Application  has  been  made 
in  North  Carolina  for  a  charter,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Bunn, 
X.  C  southwest  to  Raleigh,  thence  northwest  to  Durham,  about 
50  miles.   J.  H.  Pou,  Raleigh,  may  be  addressed. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Traction.— According  to  press  reports  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  Dudley  &  Orr,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  build 
from  Washington  Park,  El  Paso,  to  Ysleta,  10  miles.  (Jan- 
uary 17.  p.  132.) 

Toronto  Easierx. — Construction  is  now  under  way,  it  is 
said,  from  Bowmanvillc,  Ont.,  west  to  Pickering,  19  miles,  and 
surveys  arc  being  made  for  an  extension  from  Pickering  west 
for  12  miles.    E.  W.  Oliver  is  chief  engineer,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tullahoma,  Lynchburg  &  Fayetteville  ( Electric ).— An 
officer  writes  that  contracts  are  to  be  let  about  April  1  to  build 
from  Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  west  via  Cumberland  Springs,  Lynchburg  and  Mulberry 
to  Fayetteville.  The  power  will  be  generated  at  Manchester 
where  the  company  will  have  a  watcrpowcr  plant,  using  the 
waters  of  the  Little  and  Hig  Duck  rivers.  There  will  be  14 
small  bridges  on  the  line  and  a  218  ft.  trestle.  W.  D.  Cummings 
is  engineer  in  charge,  Manchester. 

York  &  Oxford  (Electric).— Incorporation  has  been  asked  for 
in  Maine  to  operate  a  line  from  Sanford,  Me.,  to  a  connection 
with  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Shore  Line,  thence 
north  through  the  towns  of  Alfred.  Waterboro.  Limerick.  Cornish. 
Baldwin  and  Hiram  to  a  connection  with  the  Maine  Central  and 
the  Bridgton  &  Saco  River  railroads,  about  40  miles.  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

La  Grange,  Ga.— An  officer  of  the  Atlanta.  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  writes  that  bids  are  wanted  for  putting  up  a  brick 
veneer  passenger  station  one  story  high.  30  ft.  x  116  ft.,  between 
Depot  and  Main  streets  in  I-a  Grange.  The  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment will  be  about  $12,000. 

Lewisiown.  Mont  -The  (.re.it  Northern  is  making  plans  for  a 
station  to  be  built  at  Lewisiown. 

Macon.  Ga. — An  officer  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  writes  that 
the  tympany  lias  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Macon  t<i  put  up  a  passenger  station  to  be  250  ft, 
long;  also  a  freight  .station  at  the  foot  of  Cherry  street,  in 
Macon,  Definite  plans  I"  carry  out  these  improvements  have 
not  yet  been  made 

Sudbury  Junction,  Ont— The  Canadian  Northern  lias  been 
authorized  to  build  bridges  in  Ontario  as  follows :  Across  Jack- 
fish  river,  mile  314  from  Sudbury  Junction;  across  Goose  river 
(first  crossing),  district  of  Sudbury,  mile  171  from  Sudbury 
Junction;  and  across  Kabinakasami  river,  district  of  Algoma, 
mile  2frj  from  Sudbury  Junction. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal.— This  company  has  given 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  a  contract  pro- 
viding for  the  Soo,  which  now  gets  into  Chicago  over  the  Il- 
linois Central  tracks,  to  use  the  Grand  Central  Station  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.— The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Mary- 
land has  applied  to  the  circuit  court  of  Baltimore  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  issue  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  of  $63,- 
250.000  4  per  cent.  20-year  convertible  bonds.  The  company 
has  refused  to  ask  permission  of  the  Maryland  Public  Service 
Commission  fearing  that  it  may  lose  some  of  the  benefits  of 
an  act  of  the  Maryland  legislature  allowing  exemptions  by 
which  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  saves  something  in  taxes. 

Choctaw.  Newcastle  &  Western.— B.  R.  Stevens,  representing, 
it  is  said,  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  this  road,  has  filed 
an  application  in  the  superior  court  of  Oklahoma  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver,  alleging  indebtedness  amounting  to 
$9,000.  This  road  runs  from  Alderson  to  Cambria,  Okla,,  three 
miles. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific— The  United  States  district 
court  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  authorized  the  receivers  to  issue 
$750,000  6  per  cent,  receivers'  certificates.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these  certificates  are  to  be  used  lo  pay  for  new 
equipment. 

I.ntemuroi  gh  Rapio  Transit. — Stockholders  arc  lo  vote  on 
March  5  on  the  question  of  authorizing  a  mortgage  to  secure 
an  issue  of  $300,000,000  S  per  cent.  53-ycar  bonds  to  provide  for 
expenditures  under  the  Rapid  Transit  contracts  which  are  be- 
ing finally  passed  upon  by  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie— See  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Chicago  Terminal. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.- -The  bill  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Texas  legislature  permitting  the  merger  of  the  Texas  Cen- 
tral with  the  M.  K.  &  T.  has  been  vetoed  by  Governor  Col- 
quitt on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad—  President  Rca  has  made  the  follow, 
ing  statement 

"The  question  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  financing  for  1913 
lias  not  received  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  probably  will  not  for  some  weeks  to  come 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  management  to  make 
public  declaration  of  any  purposes  it  may  have  in  the  direc- 
tion of  new  financing  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  after 
such  policy  is  decided  on.  In  all  cases  where  an  issue  of  new 
stock  is  to  be  made,  such  issue  is  always  announced  immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  oi  directors,  which  takes 
action  >>n  such  propositions.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  man- 
agement to  comment  on  irresponsible  rumors  concerning  its 
intentions.  The  public  may  rely,  therefore,  on  the  fact  that 
any  statements  concerning  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  financ- 
ing which  are  not  announced  by  the  company  are  wholly  spec- 
ulative and  supposititious." 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &-  St.  Louis.— The  Ohio  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  has  authorized  the  issue  of  $4,000,000 
consolidated  mortgage  bonds  for  new  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  $3,000,000  consolidated  mortgage  bonds,  to  retire 
Stcubcnvillc  &  Indiana  5  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  lanuary  1. 
1914. 

St  ,\iio are  Air  Line— This  company  has  sold  $6,000,000  3-vear 
5  per  cent,  notes  secured  by  $10,000,000  refunding  bonds  The 
proceeds  of  the  note  sale  are  to  be  used  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments and  to  reimbursr  the  treasury  for  capital  expenditures 
(December  6,  1912.  p.  1076  ) 

SiI'thfrn  Paciiic— The  syndicate  agreement  made  by  Kuhn, 
l.oeb  &  Co.  with  about  500  other  participants,  which  provides 
for  underwriting  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  which  is  to 
l>c  offered  to  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  stockholders,  con- 
tains no  provision  by  which  participants  agree  to  hold  stock 
< iff  from  the  market  longer  than  April  5. 

Tiaa-  Central.    See  Missouri.  Kansas  *  Texas 
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•"THE  practice  of  reserving  without  payment  sleeping  car  ac- 
*  commodations  that  arc  not  used  is  attaining  such  an  extent 
as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  curtailing  or  abolishing  the  priv- 
ilege of  reservation,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the 
railways.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  larger  cities.  A  busi- 
ness man  in  Chicago  expects  to  have  to  go  to  New  York  on 
some  day  next  week.  He  telephones  for  a  lower  berth  or  a 
compartment,  knowing  that  if  he  does  not  go  the  reservation  will 


cost  him  nothing,  even  if  he  fails  to  notify  the  road  to  cancel  iL 
Meanwhile,  some  one  who  wants  to  pay  for  accommodations  is 
told  that  no  space  is  available,  and  goes  to  another  road,  or  an- 
other car  Is  put  on.  If  the  first  man  does  not  go  the  road 
hauls  empty  space  which  might  have  been  tilled,  possibly  an  extra 
car.  If  the  second  man  unwillingly  takes  an  upper  berth  and 
finds  vacant  lowers  on  the  train  he  is  inclined  to  criticize.  It  has 
become  a  common  thing  for  frequent  travelers  to  reserve  ac- 
commodations that  they  have  only  an  uncertain  expectation  of 
using,  frequently  on  two  or  three  roads  for  successive  days,  caus- 
ing one,  two  or  three  roads  to  haul  empty  space  or  extra  cars, 
and  inconveniencing  other  people.  While  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing sleeping  car  accommodations  to  be  reserved  in  advance  with- 
out payment  was  undoubtedly  a  real  convenience  to  many  trav- 
elers before  it  was  abused,  it  is  questionable  if  its  continuance 
under  present  condilons  can  be  justified.  The  added  conven- 
ience of  a  few  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  inconvenience  to  a  larger 
number.  If  the  man  who  benefits  by  the  practice  does  not  be- 
lieve this  let  hira  reverse  the  situation,  and  apply  for  accommoda- 
tions for  an  unexpected  trip  at  a  time  when  he  will  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  some  one  to  cancel  a  reservation,  or  to  go  by  another 
road.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  roads  in  the  Western  Passen- 
ger Association  discussed  a  proposal  to  discontinue  free 
tions,  but  no  action  was  taken.  One  leading  western  line 
refuses  to  reserve  accommodations  until  they  are  paid  for,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  subject  will  be  brought  up  again.  The  condi-> 
tions  could  be  improved  without  hardship  to  any  one  by  requiring 
payment  for  all  reservations  when  made,  with  a  provision  for  a 
refund  if  notice  of  cancellation  were  given  within  a  reasonable 
lime. 

VT7HEN  a  strike  by  the  firemen  of  the  eastern  railways  was 
"  imminent,  Victor  Berger,  the  Socialist  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  introduced  a 
bill  for  government  acquisition  of  railways.  The  measure  evi- 
dently was  predicated  on  the  theory  that  under  government 
ownership  railway  strikes  would  be  less  likely.  This  is  a  theory 
often  advanced  by  advocates  of  government  ownership.  It  is 
a  theory  that  the  historical  facts  do  not  sustain.  A  bad  strike 
took  place  on  the  state  railways  of  Victoria  in  1903.  The  prime 
minister  notified  the  enginemen's  and  firemen's  unions  that  they 
must  withdraw  from  affiliation  with  the  central  labor  organisa- 
tion, the  Trades  Hall.  He  feared  such  affiliation  would  embroil 
the  railway  employees  in  labor  quarrels  with  which  they  had 
no  concern.  The  answer  to  him  was  that  unless  his  notice  was 
withdrawn  within  15  hours  all  the  enginemen  and  firemen  would 
strike ;  and  this  they  did.  The  public  sided  with  the  government 
and  the  strike  collapsed.  This  was  followed  by  legislation,  still 
in  effect,  which  prohibits  any  employee  of  the  Victorian  govern- 
ment from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  politics  except  to  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament.  An  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
under  government  ownership  railway  employees  may  dictate  to 
the  management,  instead  of  the  management  to  the  employees, 
was  afforded  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Italy  soon  aftc 
government  operation  of  railways  was  resumed  in  that  country 
in  1905.  Discipline  at  Rome  was  bad.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  decided  to  transfer  there  the  district  manager  at  Milan 
and  give  him  authority  over  the  whole  States  System.  This 
officer  had  the  reputation  of  a  severe  disciplinarian.  When  the 
railway  employees  heard  of  the  change  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  notify  him  that  they  would 
all  strike  if  the  appointment  were  persisted  in,  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  yielded  The  public's  recollection  of  the  great 
railway  strike  in  France  in  1910  must  still  be  fresh.  The  two 
state  railways,  as  well  as  the  five  large  private  railways,  were 
involved.  The  resulting  demoralization  is  graphically  described 
in  the  report  of  the  board  which  arbitrated  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  eastern  railways  in  this  country  and  their  Locomotive 
engineers.  The  government  took  summary  and  effective  action, 
which  in  similar  circumstances  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the 
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United  States.  The  ministers  on  the  very  day  the  strike  was 
declared  ordered  the  employee*  to  join  their  colors  for  three 
weeks'  military  training.  The  "military  training"  assigned  was 
that  of  returning  to  their  work  on  the  railways.  Disobedience 
would  be  punished  by  military  law.  The  strike  was  broken. 
The  next  day  trains  were  running  into  Paris.  The  advocates 
of  government  ownership  who  say,  or  imply,  that  under  it  strikes 
would  not  occur  presume  too  much  on  public  ignorance. 

IT  appears  certain  that  the  present  Congress  will  pass  a  bill 
for  a  valuation  of  railways  (as  amended  by  the  Senate). 
The  status  of  the  proposed  bill  at  the  time  we  go  to  press  is 
indicated  by  the  report  printed  in  another  column.  As  the  two 
houses  seem  to  be  in  accord,  further  serious  amendment  is 
not  to  be  expected.  There  is  being  manifested  a  .desire 
by  the  more  radical  members  of  Congress  to  get  through 
a  measure  giving  instructions  regarding  the  way  the  valuation 
shall  be  made  that  would  tend  to  hold  the  amount  of  the  appraisal 
down  to  the  practical  minimum.  The  decisions  of  the  federal 
courts  have  not  covered  the  entire  subject  of  valuation.  There 
are,  however,  certain  points  to  be  considered  which  the  Supreme 
Court  specifically  mentioned  in  its  opinion  in  the  Nebraska  rate 
case.  These  include  the  original  cost  of  construction  and  of 
permanent  improvements,  the  probable  cost  of  reproduction  and 
the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds.  In  subsequent  decisions 
in  public  utility  cases — for  example,  in  the  Consolidated  Gas  case 
—the  court  has  said  with  equal  definiteness  that  the  value  to  be 
considered,  is  the  present  value,  and  that  if  the  value  of  a  public 
utility  has  increased  since  it  was  built  that  is  the  concern's  good 
fortune  and  it  has  a  right  to  benefit  by  it.  There  are  some  people, 
including  some  members  of  Congress,  who  would  like  to  have 
the  proposed  valuation  based  on  the  original  cost  of  construction. 
In  other  words,  they  deny  the  right  of  a  public  utility  to  profit 
by  the  "unearned  increment''  in  its  real  estate.  Others  would 
exclude  from  consideration  the  investment  that  has  been  made 
from  earnings.  Others  would  base  the  appraisal  entirely  on  the 
physical  machine,  and  make  no  allowance  for  "going  value." 
All  these  proposals  are  at  variance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Nothing  but  harm  can  result  from  making  a 
valuation  that  does  not  give  full  weight  to  all  of  the  factors 
mentioned  by  the  court  If  any  of  these  factors  are  left  out  the 
valuation  will  be  made  lower  than  the  decisions  warrant  The 
public  will  be  given  the  impression  that  the  value  of  the  railway 
properties  is  less  than  it  actually  is.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  then  try  to  regulate '  rates  and  earn- 
ings on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  the  courts  would  reverse 
it.  That  large  part  of  the  public  that  wishes  to  see  railway  rates 
as  low  as  possible  would  be  disappointed,  and  unfair  senti- 
against  the  courts  as  well  as  against  the  railways  would 
be  increased.  Much  of  the  present  hostility  to  the  courts  has 
been  developed  by  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures in  passing  laws  of  the  most  doubtful  constitutionality, 
thereby  "putting  it  up  to  the  courts."  The  property  of  public 
utilities  is  just  as  private  in  its  ownership  as  any  other  property. 
The  constitutional  provisions  safeguarding  property  apply  to  it 
Just  as  much  as  to  other  property.  These  constitutional  safe- 
guards can  be  removed  by  amending  the  Constitution.  Until  they 
are  removed  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  law-makers  to 
observe  them  as  it  is  of  the  courts.  The  stockholders  of  railways 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  valuation  based  on  the  same  factors 
that  would  be  included  in  the  valuation  of  any  other  kind  of 
property.  They  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  immediate  effect 
of  attempts  to  confiscate  their  property,  because  the  courts  usually 
defeat  them.  But  all  owners  of  property  have  reason  to  fear 
attempts  by  law-making  bodies  to  pass  legislation  which  the 
courts  in  obedience  to  constitutional  mandates  must  nullify,  and 
in  the  process  of  nullifying  which  they  incur  an  odium  and  a 
public  hostility  that  bodes  itl  for  American  institutions  in 
general. 


C.  E.  RU88ELL  V8.  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMISSION  ON 
RAILWAY  CAPITALIZATION. 

/""•HARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL,  returns  to  the  attack  on 
the  railways  in  an  article  in  Pearson's  for  March.  He  con- 
tinues to  discuss  railway  accidents,  and  in  this  article  strives  to 
show  that  the  decrepit  condition  into  which,  as  he  alleges,  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  is  due  to  the  increasing 
burden  of  their  capitalization.  He  gives  a  table  purporting 
to  show  the  capitalization  from  1902  to  1911  and  concludes  with 
the  statement,  "meantime,  I  may  say  that  my  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports."  The  figures 
he  gives  are  from  the  Commission's  reports,  but  they  are  for  the 
gross  capitalization,  which  includes  duplications  due  to  inter- 
corporate ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  expressly  and  repeatedly  re- 
pudiated as  representing  the  actual  capitalization  of  the  railways. 
That  his  misrepresentations  are  typical  of  those  put  in  circula- 
tion by  critics  of  railway  capitalization  in  this  country  is  our 
excuse  for  noticing  them. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  $67,936  as  the  average  capitalisation  per  mile 
in  1906.  In  its  statistical  report  for  1907.  page  17,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  quoted  as  follows  from  its  own  report 
on  the  "Intercorporate  relationships  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  as  of  June  30,  1906'' : 

If,  however,  the  problem  be  to  state  the  amount  of  securities  which  are 
an  actual  or  a  contingent  claim  upon  tbe  revenues  of,  the  railways  of  the 
country  considered  a*  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  "in  the  hands 
of  the  public"  must  exclude  from  outstanding  capital  all  railway  holdings. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  present  investigation  and  results  in  a  redaction 
of  the  amount  which  general  discussions  have  heretofore  accepted  as 
measuring  the  claim  of  railway  securities  on  railway  revenues  from  *67.9J« 
per  mile  of  line  to  $58,050  per  mile  of  line. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  $70,628  as  the  average  capitalization  for  the 
year  1907.  The  Commission  in  its  Statistics  of  Railways  for 
1907,  page  76,  said: 

The  net  amount  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  June  10,  1907. 
if  assigned  on  a  mileage  basis  shows  a  capital irstion  of  $58,298  per  milt 
of  line.  This  figure  rtprtstnts  correctly  the  avtragt  capitalisation  ptr  mitt 
of  tht  railways  in  tht  Vnittd  Statts,  meaning  by  tkat  phrast  tht  amount 
of  attivt  capital  to  bt  supported  by  frtight  and  passenger  raits. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  $72,482  as  the  average  capitalization  in  1908. 
The  Commission  in  its  Statistics  for  that  year,  page  68,  said: 

It  appears  that  out  of  tbe  aggregate  amount  of  $16,767,544,827  of  railway 
securities  which  are  reported  by  the  carriers  only  $12.833,S91.S10  are  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  June  30.  1908.  This  is  tauivaltnt 
to  an  outstanding  capitalisation  of  $57,201  ptr  mitt  of  lint. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  $74,475  as  the  capitalization  per  mile  in 
1909.  The  Commission  in  its  Statistics  for  1909,  after  referring 
to  the  gross  capitalization,  said  on  page  56: 

Excluding  from  this  amount  tbe  capital  reported  as  assigned  to  proper, 
tie*  other  than  railway,  the  remainder,  $13,71 1,8*7 ,733,  la  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  $59,259  per  mile  of  line.  It 'is  this  figure  which  measures  the 
amount  of  railway  securities  In  tbe  hands  of  individuals  and  corporations 
other  than  railway  corporations. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  as  the  average  capitalization  in  1910,  $77,189 
The  Commission  in  its  Statistics  for  1910,  page  52,  said: 

These  statistical  reports  have  for  a  aeries  of  year*  contained  the  state- 
ments of  tbe  average  amount  of  actually  outstanding  capital  stcuririts  ft* 
milt  of  road,  and  in  continuation  of  that  custom  such  an  average  as  of 
June  30,  1910,  is  here  stated.    The  figure  found  as  of  that  date  is  $62,657. 

In  other  words,  the  figures  that  Mr.  Russell  gives  as  being 
"taken  from  the  Interstate  Commission  reports"  exceed  by  $9,888 
to  $15,281  per  mile  the  figures  which  the  Commission  specifically 
gives  as  its  own  figures  for  average  capitalization.  Mr.  Russell 
admits  that  the  way  he  calculates  "is  not  exactly  the  way  the 
expert  railway  jugglers  figure  capitalization."  This  neatly  classi- 
fies the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  adds  that  when 
the  experts  "have  howled  sufficiently  on  this  point"  he  will  ex- 
plain it.    It  will  require  some  explaining. 

Mr.  Russell  is  greatly  grieved  because,  as  he  says,  the  railways 
maintain  press  bureaus  "to  influence  public  opinion,"  and  he 
asks.  "What  part  of  the  transportation  business  is  the  influenc- 
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ing  of  public  opinion?"  His  own  articles  are  one  of  the  best 
explanations  of  why  railway  press  bureaus  are  necessary.  When 
socialistic  penny-a-liners  hire  themselves  to  muck-raking  maga- 
zines to  misstate  the  official  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  railways  it  becomes  needful  for  the  rail- 
way managements,  in  justice  to  their  stockholders  and  to  the 
public,  to  employ  people  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  railway  busi- 
ness; and  the  public  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing 
wherein  it  is  any  worse  for  the  railways  to  employ  men  to  refute 
misrepresentations  than  it  is  for  muck-raking  magazines  to  era- 
ploy  men  to  write  them. 

RAILROAD  LANGUAGE. 

SHOW  Your  Tickets !  That  is  a  very  simple  injunction, 
known  to  everybody  that  ever  traveled  in  America,  and 
plain  as  day.  When  such  a  sign  is  displayed  at  the  entrance 
to  a  train  platform  no  one  ha*  to  ask  when,  where,  or  to  whom 
it  applies.  But  in  a  large  new  station  recently  opened,  "in  a 
city  of  over  100.000  inhabitants"  (to  use  the  phraseology  of 
certain  legislative  acts)  the  architect,  or  artist,  or  manager,  or 
painter  has  adopted  the  following  legend:  "All  Passengers  Will 
Be  Required  to  Show  Transportation  at  the  Gates."  By  thus 
using  57  letters  instead  of  15  the  painter  lengthens  his  job 
280  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  any  other  advantage  in  the 
lengthening.  That  word  "transportation,"  however,  will  show 
the  rising  generation  how  serenely  we  can  ignore  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  others  who  would  make  a  hobby  of  simplification.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  add  to  this  sign  a  suffix  informing 
boys  and  girls  that,  after  passing  through  the  gates,  they  will 
board  "equipment"  drawn  by  "power,"  instead  of  cars  drawn  by 
engines. 

Railroad  language  is  not  always  stilted  or  redundant  Often 
it  faili  of  its  purpose  by  reason  ot  its  brevity.  A  general 
passenger  agent  recently  wrote  the  followidg  letter  (names 
fictitious) : 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  February  31. 

C.  H.  Cutth  : — 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  20th  In  regard  to  through  car  from 
Wobbledon  to  London.  We  discontinued  these  through  can  some  tune 
ago  became  with  so  many  branch  lines  and  a  car  from  each  (and  not 
enough  butineM  from  any  one  line  to  till  a  car)  we  were  hauling  unneces- 

tbls  wai  the  toa*  of  time  for  twitching  cars  from  branch-line  trains  to  a 
main-line  train,  thus  delaying  a  great  number  of  people.  Take  a  train 
from  Edinburgh  to  London  and  put  on  a  car  from  each  branch  is  the 
train  proceeds,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  necessity  for  our 
present  rule.  We  fee)  that  the  arrangement  in  effect  takes  the  best  care 
of  the  great  majority,  and  1  trust  that  you  will  agree  with  us  in  this. 

Torn.  Sutra. 
General  Passenger  Agent. 

It  is  a  safe  wager  that  Mr.  Cutter  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
response  to  his  request,  or  demand.  We  do  not  assume  that  the 
railway  ought  to  satisfy  him ;  but  it  would  be  possible  to  come 
very  much  nearer  to  the  ideal  refusal  ,  the  refusal  of  the  genius 
who,  as  we  are  often  told,  can  make  people  swallow  his  refusals 
as  cheerfully  as  they  accept  favorable  responses  from  ordinary 
people.  Traffic  officers  would  do  well  in  many  cases  to  consult 
the  legal  department  in  small  matters  like  this,  as  well  as  in 
things  deemed  more  weighty.  The  passenger  man's  suavity  and 
habitual  desire  to  please,  combined  with  the  accuracy,  philos- 
ophy and  enthusiasm  of  the  jury  lawyer,  would  produce  great 
results.  Mere  repetition,  with  variations,  such  as  a  lawyer  uses 
to  convince  12  men,  could  often  be  profitably  used  on  one  man; 
especially  where  that  man  is  likely  to  publish  your  letter. 
Statistics  of  the  actual  number  of  passengers  carried  in  each 
through  car,  for  a  series  of  months,  might  have  softened  Mr. 
Cutter  (or  might  have  shown  that  the  experiment  of  through 
cars  had  better  be  renewed).  Taking  care  of  "the  great  ma- 
jority" is  a  delicate  point  to  handle  Probably  Mr.  Cutter  does 
not  belong  to  the  majority;  what  docs  he  care  for  that  argu- 
ment? However,  we  are  not  thinking  of  writing  the  general 
passenger  agent's  letter  for  him;  the  point  is  that  if  a  request 
like  Mr.  Cutter's  is  to  be  refused,  it  is  worth  while  to  answer, 


very  fully,  every  expressed  and  unexpressed  question  that  may 
arise  in  the  applicant's  mind,  even  if  the  letter  has  to  be  ampli- 
fied or  rewritten  repeatedly,  and  by  different  men. 

Brevity  is  a  fault  in  many  of  our  train  rules.  One  of  the 
best  codes  of  secondary  rules  (we  mean  those  rules  which  are 
supplementary  to  the  standard  code  and  usually  numbered  from 
600  upward)  was  that  in  force  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  ten  or  15  years  ago,  and  it  was  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  those  of  other  roads.  But,  though  apparently 
redundant,  it  was  simple  and  clear.  With  proper  numbering, 
paragraphing  and  heading*  a  subject  may  be  treated  as  clearly 
and  effectively  with  50  rules  as  with  ten.  Our  fault  is  that  we 
treat  brevity  as  an  absolute  necessity,  whereas  its  value  is 
relative. 

In  the  government  report  on  the  collision  at  Irvington,  Ind., 
November  13,  a  paragraph  of  the  rules  of  the  road  referring  to 
signals  was  quoted  as  follows: 

The  definition  of  a  "fused  signal"  covers  such  signals  a*  alow  boards, 
atop  boards,  yard  limits,  switch,  train  order,  block,  interlocking,  semaphore, 
disk,  ball,  or  other  means  for  indicating  stop,  caution,  or  proceed. 

Fixed  signals  out  of  order  had  not  been  carefully  reported,  and  ■ 
this  neglect  had  become  general  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
officers;  and  apparently  this  imperfect  way  of  stating  that  a 
switch  target  and  a  switch  light  arc  to  be  treated  as  fixed 
signals  had  its  influence  in  causing  this  laxity.  In  contrast 
with  this  brevity,  look  at  the  detail  with  which  the  Union 
Pacific  explains  to  employees  the  care  of  gasoline  motor  cars 
used  by  track  foremen,  a  matter  which,  probably,  is  of  far  less 
importance,  or  at  least  one  much  less  directly  connected  with 
the  safety  of  trains.  The  following  is  a  fac-simile,  with  the 
type  reduced  one  quarter  in  size,  of  some  of  these  U.  P.  rules : 

Examination  Questions 

1  What  inspection  should  be  made  before  attempting 
to  start  out  with  a  motor  car? 

2  .  What  precautions  must  be  observed  in  handling 

gasoline? 

3...  Before  leaving  a  car  for  any  length  of  time  what 
are  the  several  thing,  that  should  be  attended  to? 

6.     Explain  briefly  what  a  carbureter  is  for  and  how 
it  works. 

7    .  Why  are  gasoline  engines  provided  with  a  timer? 

11..  When  a  car  has  been  prepared  ready  to  start  and 
several  attempts  to  start  it  have  failed  to  produce 
any  results,  what  are  the  first  two  or  three  things 
you  would  look  for  to  determine  what  is  wrong? 

Taking  the  Union  Pacific  style  as  a  model  these  signal  rules 
would  be  set  forth  somewhat  as  in  the  next  fourteen  lines: 
The  following  are  the  different  kinds  of  fixed  signals  in 

Slow  Boards 
Stop  Boards 
Yard  Limit  Boards 
Switch  Targets 
Train  Order  Signals 
Block  Signals,  Manual 
Block  Signals,  Automatic 
Interlocking  Signals 
Interlocking  Signals,  Dwarf 
Semaphore  Signals 
Disk  Signals 
Ball  Signals. 

Will  not  every  train-rule  examiner  endorse  this  suggestion? 
On  most  roads  the  examiner  on  train  rules  is  allowed  a  fair 
chance  only  in  a  part  of  his  work.  He  ought  to  have  more  aid 
from  the  printing  press.  As  the  development  of  these  simple 
propositions  may  be  independently  taken  up  by  any  officer,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  not  having  the  best  help 
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of  the  printer—  the  really  skilful  printer — on  every  road,  and 
in  every  superintendent's  office. 

The  language  of  other  train  rules,  of  train  orders,  of  "blue 
envelopes."  of  reports  of  investigations,  and  other  things  will 
be  taken  up  at  another  time. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC. 

D  AN  KING  in  importance,  as  an  asset,  with  territory  trav- 
*  *  ersed  by  a  railroad  are  the  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  of 
its  organization,  and  in  its  separation  from  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific  retains  not  only  the  form  of  the  Harriman 
Lines  organization,  but  also  the  personnel;  it  loses  the  Central 
Pacific,  but  it  retains  a  territory  that  is  increasingly  important 
as  a  local  territory,  and  with  it  the  men  and  the  operating  and 
traffic  organization  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  make  the 


mileage  of  2,105  miles.  Excluding  this  Central  Pacific,  which 
forms  a  main  line  connecting  San  Francisco  with  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden,  the  Southern  Pacific 
the  entire  length  of  the  longest  and  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  Union.  It  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  business  in 
many  parts  of  California;  it  forms  a  southern  base  line  for  all 
of  the  southwest,  which  is  developing  so  rapidly,  and  runs 
across  some  of  the  richest  parts  of  Texas  and  through  a  rap- 
idly developing  part  of  Louisiana,  having  tributary  to  its  lines, 
to  name  but  a  few  of  the  most  important,  Portland*  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Houston  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Southern  Pacific's  liberality  in  its  expenditures  for 
maintenance  and  additions  and  betterments  is  proverbial.  In 
the  Harriman  Lines  dissolution  the  Southern  Pacific  has  lost 
a  very  valuable  piece  of  railroad  property,  a  property,  however. 


The  Centra!  Pociltc.  which  it  to  be  sold  to  the  Union  PaciHe  hut  ahick  formed  fart  of  S.  P.  Imt  w,  it  them  by  a  hemy 

Pacific  a*J  its  controlled  Sen  Vtit?,  Us  Anftlti  &  Salt  Lake  arc  skim  by  distinct  symbols. 


continuous  lint  and  the  Un 


The  Southern  Pacific. 


Harriman  Pacifies  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  all  roads 
operating  under  western  conditions.  Of  course,  there  are  great 
stretches  of  territory  along  the  main  line  from  El  Paso  west 
to  California  that  have  not  hegun  to  develop  at  all  locally,  and 
this  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  of  line  has  to  be  supported 
almost  entirely  from  transcontinental  business  or  by  the  rest 
of  the  system,  but  the  Southern  Pacific  has  tributary'  to  its 
lines  thousands  of  miles  of  as  rich  local  territory  as  is  1o  be 
found  anywhere.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  proprietary  com- 
panies, including  the  Central  Pacific,  operates  about  9.970  miles 
of  first  main  track.  Of  this  mileage  the  Central  Pacific,  which 
has  heretofore  been  controlled  by  the  ownership  of  all  of  the 
stock  and  operated  under  lease  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
which  is  now  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Union  Pacific,  has  a 


which  was  not  necessarily  an  integral  part  of  its  system;  and 
has  gained  on  (he  other  hand  what  may  or  may  not  prove  to 
be  far  more  serious— a  competitor,  where  it  formerly  had  a 
subsidiary.  ; 

The  showing  made  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was 
in  its  gross  results,  of  course,  forecast  months  ago,  and  the 
annual  report  coming  so  long  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
as  it  does  now,  is  liable  to  be  misleading  unless  one  forcibly 
gets  back  into  the  conditions  of  the  12  months  ended  June  30, 
1912.  Conditions,  and  especially  conditions  affecting  railroad- 
gross  earnings,  have  changed  so  materially  in  the  last  eight 
months  that  a  report  which  would  have  been  considered  as 
simpl>  typical  of  those  conditions  if  published  in  Julv,  coming 
now  when  we  have  had  six  months  of  large  gross  earnings. 
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heavy  crop  movements,  mild  operating  weather  and  almost  un- 
varied reports  of  greatly  improved  industrial  conditions,  seems 
out  of  the  average  and  bad. 

Conditions  in  the  12  months  covered  by  this  report  were  un- 
favorable enough  to  try  the  best  railroad  organization  in  the 
country.  Skilled  labor  in  the  Southern  Pacific's  territory  has 
always  been  scarce  and  wages  high,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  hard  to  get  an  adequate  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties imposed  on  a  railroad  company's  organization  by  a  strike 
of  5,189  employees,  most  of  whom  were  skilled  laborers  be- 


Ton  Miles  psr  Train  and  Car  Mile. 


longing  to  the  machinists',  boilermakcrs',  blacksmiths',  oar  re- 
pairers' and  sheet  metal  workers'  unions.  A  strike  such  as  this 
affects  not  only  expenses  but  gross  revenue  to  a  serious  degree 
as  well.  Notwithstanding  the  strike,  however,  the  Southern 
Pacific  earned  from  operation  §131.500,000.  which  is  less  by 
only  83  of  1  per  cent,  than  total  operating  revenues  in  1911. 
After  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  and  taxes  there  was 
$39,400,000  net  operating  income,  which  is  less  by  $3,350,000 
than  in  1911.  After  the  payment  of  fixed  charges  there  was  a 
surplus  of  $21,700,000.  out  of  which  $16,360,000  was  paid  in 
dividends,  leaving  $5,240,000  surplus,  comparing  with  a  surplus 
in  1911  of  $9,730,000. 

The  Southern  Pacific  carried  more  passengers  and  more 
freight  in  1912  than  in  1911,  but  received  a  lower  ton  mile  and 
passenger  mile  rate.  and.  of  course,  paid  out  mure  in  expenses 
per  passenger  and  per  ton  of  freight.  As  far  as  revenue  alone 
is  concerned,  if  the  Southern  Pacific  had  been  without  its  Cen- 
tral Pacific  in  1912  and  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  compensate 
it  for  this  loss,  there  would  still  have  hecn  a  surplus,  after  the 
payment  of  dividends,  of  $513,436,  The  Central  Pacific  pays 
6  per  cent,  dividends  on  its  common  stock  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  common  stock  dividends  amounted  to  $4,036,530 
in  1912.  and  4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  which  amounted  to 
$692,000  in  1912.  The  lease  provides  that  anything  over  and 
above  6  per  cent,  earned  on  the  common  stock  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Central  Pacific  stockholders  and  the  less**. 
In  1912,  however,  there  was  no  surplus,  so  that  the  $4,728,530 
received  in  dividends  was  the  only  direct  income  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  got  from  its  Central  Pacific.  If  the  govern- 
ment's theory  that  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union 
Pacific  suppressed  competition  was  right,  there  is  then  at  least 
a  fair  chance  that  the  strategic  loss  of  the  Central  Pacific  may 
be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  greater  freedom  with  which 
the  Southern  Pacific  may  solicit  and  obtain  business  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Union  Pacific. 


Of  course,  the  Southern  Pacific  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  for  its 
Central  Pacific  stock,  but  the  immediate  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  this  cash  is  hardly  likely  to  amount  to  between  $4,000,- 
000  and  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  point  is  this,  that  with  this 
cash  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  im- 
provements and  additions  which  it  would  otherwise  have  to 
make  only  through  increasing  its  own  interest  charges.  In  the 
meantime,  the  growth  of  business  should  so  add  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  revenue  without  correspondingly  increasing  gross  that 
the  loss  from  investment  in  Central  Pacific  can  be  made  up. 
The  explanation  of  the  lower  ton  mile  rate  received  in  1911 
than  in  1912  is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  of 
various  commodities  carried  in  the  two  years.  The  total  ton- 
nage carried  in  1912  amounted  to  26,950.000  tons,  an  increase 
of  3.08  per  cent,  over  1911.  Of  the  1912  total  tonnage.  27.04 
per  cent,  was  furnished  by  products  of  mines,  while  of  the  1911 
tonnage  but  2620  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  products  of  mines. 
On  the  other  hand,  products  of  animals,  which  in  general  yield 
a  high  average  ton  mile  rate,  except  under  certain  conditions 
such  as  have  obtained  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  fur- 
nished but  3.72  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  in  1912,  as  against 
4.27  per  cent,  in  1911 ;  however,  merchandise,  which  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  pretty  certainly  yields  a  high  average  ton  mile  rate, 
furnished  8.28  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  as  against 
8.22  per  cent,  in  1911;  and  products  of  manufactures  furnished 
16.59  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1°12  and  16.94  per  cent,  in  1911. 
The  average  ton  mile  rate  was  1.168  cents  in  1912  and  1.186 
cents  in  1911 

The  decrease  in  passenger  revenue  was  due  to  a  shorter 


Showing  br  years  the  per  cent,  of  increase  pier  the  calendar  \ear  1B85 
in  the  gross  revenues  from  the  transportation  of  passengers,  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  miteT  and  the  number  of  miles  run  by  curs  and 
locomotives  in  passenger-tram  service,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  from 
lanuary  1.  188S.  to  June  JO,  1912. 

Locomotive  milts  include  revenue  posstnger.troin  miles,  one-fourth  of 
mired  train  miles,  and  helping  pasteneer-train  miles  but  do  not  include 
miles  run  br  motor  cars. 

Growth  In  Passenger  Service  and  Traffic. 

average  haul  per  passenger  and  also  to  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rev- 
enue per  passenger  per  mile.  There  were  22.186,000  passengers 
Carried  in  1912  and  22,060000  passengers  in  1911.    The  average 
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haul,  however.  was  74.25  miles  in  1912  and  75.08  mites  in  1911. 

Operating  statistics  reflect  the  difficulties  of  operating  con- 
ditions. The  average  revenue  train  load  of  revenue  freight 
amounted  to  382  tons  in  1912  and  to  a  little  over  384  tons  in 
1911,  which  is  a  decrease  of  less  than  1  per  cent.;  but  total 
train  load,  including  company  freight,  decreased  from  474  tons 
in  1911  to  456  tons  in  1912—3  84  per  cent  With  an  increase 
of  1.30  per  cent,  in  revenue  freight  and  a  decrease  of  over  16 
per  cent,  in  the  ton  mileage  of  company  freight,  resulting  in  a 
decrease  in  total  tons  of  freight  carried  of  1.98  per  cent.,  there 
was  an  increase  of  209  per  cent,  in  revenue  freight  train  mile- 
age and  of  3.54  per  cent,  in  freight  revenue  locomotive  miles. 
The  mileage  of  loaded  freight  cars  remained  almost  the 
in  1912  as  in  1911,  and  the  mileage  of  empty  cars 
by  5  35  per  cent. 

Of  course,  with  a  strike  of  machinists,  repairs  of  locomotives 
per  locomotive  cost  more  in  1912  than  in  1911,  amounting  to 
$3,893  (including  both  repairs  and  replacements)  in  1912  and 
to  $3,516  in  1911  On  the  other  hand,  other  expenses  for  main- 
tenance were  cut  down  rather  heavily.  Maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  COM  $1,411  per  mile  oi  mam  track  in  1912  and 
$1,571  in  1911;  repairs  and  replacements  of  passenger  cars  cost 
$871  in  1912  and  $1X150  in  1911  per  car;  and  repairs  and  re- 
placements of  freight  train  cars  cost  $98  in  1912  and  $113  in 
1911  This  was  a  decrease  of  over  10  per  cent,  in  maintenance 
of  way,  over  17  per  cenL  in  amount  spent  for  repairs  of  pas- 
train  cars  and  of  over  13  per  cent,  in  amount  spent  for 
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Showing  by  years  the  per  cent,  ft  farwMff  oter  I**  calendar  year  1SS5 
in  Ike  gross  revenues  from  the  transportation  cf  commercial  freigkt,  the 
number  of  lent  of  commercial  freight  earned  one  mill,  and  Ike  number  of 
miles  rnn  by  carl  and  ln-«molhet  in  freight  train  ser-jice,  of  Ike  Southern 
Pacitic  lines  from  January  1,  1885,  to  June  30.  1912. 

Loeomoriie  m%les  include  wexenue  freight-train  miles,  three-fourths  of 
miles,  and  helping  freight-train  miles. 

Growth  in  Freight  Service  and  Traffic. 


of  freight  train  cars.  The  following  table  shows  the 
it.  of  total  operating  revenues  consumed  by 


Mtinttr.net  of  way  and  structures  and 

of  equipment   

r,  transportation  and  general  expenses 


191.'.  1911. 
Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


2S.S6 
17.2b 


25.59 
35.54. 


The  Southern  Pacitic,  under  the  plan  which  ha*  been  ap- 
proved by  the  attorney  general,  will  receive  about  S97.000.000 
in  cash  for  its  Central  Pacific  stock.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
addition  to  something  over  $14,000,000  in  its  own  bonds  with 
which  the  Lnion  Pacitic  is  t.>  make  up  the  balance  i.f  the  pur- 
chase price  of  Central  Pacific  stock. 

On  June  30,  1912.  the  S  .uthcrn  Pacific  had  $10,420,000  cash 


and  total  current  assets,  including  Union  Pacific  "bond  purchase 
notes,"  of  $54,420,000.  Current  liabilities  amounted  to  $36,- 
800.000,  which  included  $12,000,000  due  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Presumably  this  $12,000,000  will  be  subtracted  from  the  cash  to 
be  paid  by  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  so  that 
the  S.  P.  will  receive  about  $85,000,000  cash.  This  will  both 
put  the  company  in  a  very-  strong  position  for  working  capital 
and  permit  it  to  spend  large  sums  for  additions  and  betterments 
and  make  advances  to  subsidiary  companies  for  construction  for 
some  time  to  come  without  doing  any  new  financing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  oper- 
ation in  1912  as  compared  with  1911: 

1912.  1911. 

Average  mileage  operated   9.970  9,895 

Freight  revenue    »72.64S.092  $73,477,29* 

Passenger  revenue    40.269.238  40,814,400 

Total   operating  revenue  .»   120.433.056  121.911,028 

Munt.  cf  way  and  structure*   14. •164,205  15.889.1J0 

Man  t.  of  equipment   16.318.141  15,312.206 

Traffic  expense*    3.201,367  2,947,064 

Transportation    expense*    38.270.811  36,524,585 

General  expense*    3,397.583  3,848,676 

Total   operating   expenses   75.652.106  74.521.660 

Taxes    5,621,239  4,850,348 

Operating  income   59.412,888  42,764,978 

Grots  income    48.265.40S  49.500,167 

Net  income    21.698.S4S  26.117,207 

Dividends    16.361.187  16.361,426 

  5.241.966  9,727,566 
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Economics  cf  Railroad  Construction,  Second  Edition.  By  Walter  Loriog 
Webb.  CF..  Bound  in  clotb.  illustrated.  332  pages,  5  in.  x  8  in.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  *  Sons.  43  E.  19  street.  New  York.    Price  S2.50. 

The  scope  of  this  book  which  was  first  brought  out  six  years  ago 
is  well  explained  by  its  title.  It  includes  seventeen  chapters 
covering  such  matters  as  organization,  capitalization,  valuation, 
and  volume  of  traffic  in  the  first  part,  operating  expenses,  motive 
power,  car  construction,  track  economics,  train  resistance  in  part 
two,  and  physical  elements  of  a  railway  in  part  three.  The  book 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  constructing  or  operating 
engineer  and  deals  briefly  with  principles  and  their  practical 
application.  The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  the  chapters  on  operating  expenses,  distance,  curvature  and 
grade  have  practically  been  rewritten. 

A  Handbook  of  English  for  Engineers.  By  Wilbur  Owen  Sypherd  Leather 
binding,  *yi  in.  x  6H  in..  310  page*.  Published  by  Scott.  Foresmaa 
&  Co.,  Chicago.    Price  SI. 50. 

The  author  of  a  "Handbook  of  English  for  Engineers"  has 
entered  a  new  field  of  text-book  writing.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  books  containing  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rules 
and  outlining  courses  of  study  in  English  composition,  but  it 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  such  a 
book  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer,  including  in  it  only 
the  forms  of  writing  of  particular  use  to  the  engineer  and 
drawing  all  illustrations  from  engineering  literature.  In 
chapter  one  the  author  discusses  the  planning  and  presenta- 
tion of  technical  papers,  and  includes  brief  sections  on  para- 
graphs, sentences  and  words,  illustrating  good  usage  and 
common  faults.  Chapter  two  is  called  "Mechanical  Details 
Common  to  the  Various  Forms  of  Technical  Writing."  and 
covers  by  rules  and  illustrations  the  subjects  of  abbreviation, 
hyphenation,  punctuation,  numbers  and  capitals.  The  third 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  writing  of  business  letters,  showing 
proper  forms  and  placing  especial  emphasis  on  applications 
for  engineering  positions.  In  chapter  four  the  subject  of  re- 
ports is  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  chapter  five  takes  tip 
articles  for  technical  journals  with  numerous  illustrations 
drawn  from  standard  technical  papers  Three  appendices  are 
included,  giving  rules  for  the  preparation  of  manuscript  and 
the  correction  of  proof,  examples  of  faulty  paragraphs  and 
sentences,  lists  of  words  frequently  misused  and  misspelled 
and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  book  has  been  de- 
signed by  the  author  to  meet  the  needs  particularly  of  ad- 
vanced ensineering  students  and  young  engineering 
graduates. 
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letters  to  the  5dttor. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  RAILWAY  ECONOMICS. 

 .  February  12,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  tue  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
February  7,  page  235,  relative  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics. 

It  happens  to  be  my  work  to  handle  the  railroad  news  for  a 
large  metropolitan  daily.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  came  to  my  attention  immediately  after  the  bureau 
was  formed.  I  began  at  once  to  use  its  reports  as  fast  as  they 
came  out  and  to  prepare  statistical  matter  for  them.  J.  M. 
Connell,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at 
Topcka,  Kan.,  wrote  me  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau  asking  that  I  look  over  the  bulletins  and  press  notices  sent 
out  by  the  bureau,  and  I  replied  that  I  had  already  been  branded 
as  a  corporation  hireling  for  using  the  bureau's  matter,  but  that 
I  considered  it  invaluable  if  the  public  was  to  have  the  truth 
about  the  railways. 

Then  came  real  trouble.  The  managing  editor  shut  off  my 
publicity  for  the  railways  by  saying  that  any  mention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  must  be  eliminated  because  the 
American  Publishers'  Association  had  decided  that  the  matter 
sent  out  by  it  was  in  the  nature  of  advertising  and  that  the 
bureau  was  unwilling  to  pay  for  its  publication.  To  pay  space 
rates  for  such  matter  would  bankrupt  even  the  railways  them- 
selves, and  the  good  intentions  of  the  railways,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  have,  been  mistaken  by  the  publishers  of  the  larger  dailies  for 
an  effort  to  get  a  chance  to  air  their  grievances.  It  seems  to  me 
as  though  the  railways  are  being  hit  with  both  ends  of  the  stick, 
and  I  for  one  deplore  the  attitude  of  the  press  in  refusing  to 
give  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  credit  for  the  work  that 
it  has  undertaken,  and  which  is  purely  educational. 

Railroad  Editor. 


THE  PRE88  ON  ARBITRATION  OF  RAILWAY  WAGE8. 

SriixcriU-D.  Mais.,  February  22,  1 91  J. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

As  you  have  said  in  your  editorial  of  this  week,  discussing 
the  demands  of  the  firemen  for  higher  wages,  the  railroads  have 
during  the  past  few  years  learned  some  serious  lessons  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  public  One  important  lesson  which  they  have 
just  learned,  in  this  present  crisis,  is  that  the  public  press  will 
not  support  them,  however  strong  may  be  their  position.  Every 
editorial  on  the  firemen's  controversy — not  pronounced  in  its 
prejudice  toward  "labor"— has  either  been  exceedingly  cautious 
in  its  support  of  the  railways  or  plainly  lukewarm;  and  with 
some  of  the  dailies  which  are  supposed  to  be  strong  and  in- 
dependent this  lukewarmness  has  become  positive  silence.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes  not  more  than  one  prominent  paper 
has  spoken  out  vigorously. 

No  argument  could  be  more  forcible  than  that  which  the 
railroads  have  presented  in  support  of  their  objection  to  the 
Erdman  law.  That  a  difficult  question,  involving  the  weightiest 
financial  elements,  and  a  multitude  of  intricate  details  unfamiliar 
to  all  non-railroaders,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  sure  to  bring 
down  on  the  head  of  the  decider  severe  criticism,  ought  not  to 
be  settled  by  one  man,  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  Not  an 
editor  in  the  country  could  miss  the  point.  Yet  every  editorial 
on  the  subject  has  borne  the  ear  marks  of  the  hackwriter — or 
the  coward.  Each  writer  saw  what  ought  to  be  said  but  care- 
fully avoided  saying  it;  or  else  said  it  so  faintly  that  the  effect 
was  as  bad  as  though  he  had  kept  silent. 

Railway  employees  have  got  wage  increases  for  the  past  ten 
years  by  the  splitting  of  differences;  and  they  do  not  intend 
to  give  Up  that  soft  thing.  The  real  trouble  in  the  present 
situation  is  that,  in  the  engineman's  case  in  1912,  Reason  decided 


that  on  most  of  the  big  roads  an  increase  in  pay  was  not  de- 
served. If  Reason  is  going  to  thus  side  with  the  bloated  bond- 
holder, the  firemen  want  nothing  to  do  with  it! 

The  press  bases  its  views  on  reason,  but  the  writers  seem 
unable  to  forget  that  their  main  affections  must  be  showered 
on  "labor."  morning,  noon  and  night.  The  Republican,  of  this 
city,  usually  fair  and  independent,  did  not  find  its  voice  to 
condemn  the  Erdman  law  until  after  the  firemen  had  won 
their  contention.  Condemning  the  railroads  for  their  mis- 
behavior toward  the  public  has  become  such  a  habit  that  to 
do  them  justice  comes  very  hard.  These  same  editors,  who 
accept  the  firemen  *  contention  that  arbitration  is  the  thing  and 
the  number  of  arbitrators  a  mere  detail,  have  no  trouble  in 
discerning  the  foolishness  of  Congress  in  other  matters;  and 
yet  the  Erdman  act  is  only  a  typical  example  of  the  half  baked 
measures  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  hatching  up  at 
every  session. 

The  sole  arbitrator  of  the  firemen's  case  will  have  a  perplexing 
task,  at  best;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  once  we  may  have 
the  question  of  wages  in  train  sen-ice  thrashed  out  on  the 
basis  of  actual  conditions  and  pure  reason,  with  the  "weight" 
of  cowardly  and  incompetent  railway  officers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  unprincipled  labor  advocates  on  the  other,  entirely 
eliminated.  G.  E.  A. 

NEEDED— A  DEFLECTABLE  HEADLIGHT. 

Nitw  Yon,  February  13,  19] J. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

That  rigid  headlights  on  locomotives  are  unsatisfactory  on 
curves  has  long  been  known.  They  throw  the  light  where  it 
is  not  needed  and  leave  the  track  ahead  in  darkness.  This 
defect  was  emphasized  a  short  time  ago  in  causing  the  loss  of 
a  man's  life.  On  his  way  home  at  night  he  dodged  a  train, 
and  stepped  into  a  frog  which,  according  to  the  report,  was  lo- 
cated on  a  sharp  curve;  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  his  foot 
in  time  to  escape  a  second  train. 

No  doubt  if  the  man  had  observed  the  rules  of  the  company 
concerning  trespassing  he  would  not  have  been  there,  but  the 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  an  easily  controlled,  deflectable 
headlight  that  would  throw  light  straight  ahead  when  in  its 
normal  position  and  to  either  side,  at  the  will  of  the  engineer, 
is  highly  desirable.  It  is  believed  that  automobiles  will  soon 
be  fitted  with  lights  of  this  kind  and  that  its  use  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  locomotive.  To  design  and  build  such  a  contri- 
vance would  surely  be  simple.  W.  F.  Schaphorst. 


ECONOMY  OF  LOCOMOTIVE8. 

Dorroif,  Man..  February  15.  1»1J. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Aoe  Gazette  : 

The  account  given  of  German  locomotive  performance  try 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Raihoay  Age  Gasette  (Janu- 
ary 3.  1913,  page  26)  almost  makes  one  feel  that  Mr.  Brandeis 
may  not  have  been  so  far  off  when  he  said  that  the  railroads  of 
this  country  could  save  $300,000,000  a  year  by  intelligent  effort. 
I  refer  to  the  coal  consumptions  per  mile,  which  he  gave,  for 
different  kinds  of  service.  The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  statis- 
tics is  that  they  arc  too  general  and  are  not  based  on  any  unit 
of  work.  The  question  is  whether  the  German  locomotives  are 
worked  as  hard  as  ours  and  whether  they  are  more  carefully 
fired  and  operated. 

If  one  studies  the  results  of  the  tests  of  locomotives  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  and  on  the  testing  plant  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  Altoona,  it  is  evident  that  the  results  are  so 
good  that  they  can  scarcely  be  better  in  Germany.  The  steam 
used  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour  by  the  Atlantic  type 
locomotive  tested  recently  at  Altoona  is  wonderfully  small,  and 
the  evaporations  per  pound  of  coal  of  this  and  the  locomotives 
tested  at  St.  Louis  were  high,  and  unsurpassed.  These  two 
factors  together  make  the  economy,  and  the  question  is  can 
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German  locomotives  do  any  better.  I  do  not  think  they  can. 
The  cause  of  their  economy  must  then  be  due  to  gentle  handling 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  care  in  firing,  and  working  more 
nearly  at  the  economical  point  of  cut-off.  It  is  possible  to  work 
a  locomotive  so  hard  when  starting  and  climbing  grades  that 
the  exhaust  will  eject  enormous  quantities  of  coal  from  the 
slack;  and  all  of  our  road  beds  are  black  with  coal.  In  this 
country,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  considered  more  economical,  in 
total  cost  of  haulage,  to  operate  a  locomotive  as  above  indicated 
rather  than  to  operate  the  locomotive  itself  economically.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  if  Mr.  Jacobs  could  get  his  German 
figures  into  such  shape  that  they  could  be  compared  with  Amer- 
ican figures  on  a  unit  of  work  basis.  F.  VV.  Dean. 


TENDER  DERAILMENTS. 


StaXH.  Ark..  February  3,  1913. 

To  the  Emtok  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

in  the  Railuvy  slge  GaseU*  of  January  31,  page  209,  "G.  E." 
states:  "Since  the  tender  frame  and  truck  bolsters  are  held 
in  the  same  relative  positions,  notwithstanding  the  location  of 
the  side  hearings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  spacing  of  them 
can  have  any  effect  on  tender  derailments.  The  thousands  df 
six-wheel  trucks  and  of  recent  four-wheel  trucks  for  steel  cars, 
having  side  bearings  far  outside  the  journals,  carrying  loads 
with  high  centers  of  gravity,  have  reputations  for  safety  which 
cannot  be  assailed." 

The  conclusion  that  the  reputation  for  safety  of  trucks  under 
passenger  equipment  with  widely  spaced  side  bearings,  "cannot 
be  assailed"  is  not  convincing.  If  it  is  conceded  that  such  trucks 
arc  the  least  likely  to  derail  of  any  known,  it  docs  not  necessarily 
follow  that  their  safety  is  because  of  widely  spaced  side  bear- 
but  rather  in  spite  of  it.  Years  of  accumulated  experience 
widely  spaced  side  bearings  when  in  combination  with 
a  short  truck  wheclbase  and  insufficient  truck  spring  capacity. 
The  writer  believes  the  disinclination  of  the  passenger  truck  to 
derail  is  primarily  due  to  its  long  wheel  base,  which  is  effective 
in  resisting  a  tendency  of  the  truck  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  as  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  Moreover,  the  center 
of  gravity  of  a  passenger  car  js  lower  ordinarily  than  that  of 
either  a  tender  or  a  loaded  box  car. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  of  Prof  Moore  on  the  Westport 
wreck.  His  analysis  of  the  vertical  forces  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  track  is  very  interesting.  A  similar  investigation 
of  the  forces  in  a  horizontal  plane  parallel  to  the  track,  at  the 
instant  the  vertical  forces  were  as  indicated  in  Fig  6,  will  shed 
further  light  upon  the  subject.  The  energy  of  the  train  may  be 
expressed  as : 

K=64  8?7  V«. 

in  which  E  is  the  energy  in  foot-pounds  per  ton  and  V  the  speed 
in  miles  per  hour.  Solving  for  £,  with  V  at  48  miles  an  hour, 
we  have  for  the  energy  per  ton,  153,969  ft.-lbs.  If  the  train 
resistance  is,  say,  6  lbs.  per  ton,  and  no  other  resistances  are  to  be 
overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  train,  it  will  run  a  distance  of 
25,344  ft.  before  coming  to  a  stop  Dividing  153569  ft.-lbs.  by 
25.344  ft.,  we  have  6  lbs.  as  the  constant  force  whose  point  of 
application  is  at  the  center  plate,  and  which  is  the  required  force 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  train  If  the  vertical  reactions 
of  all  the  wheels  in  the  train  on  the  left  side  are  equal  to  those 
fon  the  right  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  truck  under  con- 
sideration—the reactions  of  this  truck  being  as  above  referred 
to  (Fig.  6)— the  forces  are  as  shown  below,  for  a  train  of  400 


near  the  force  of  49,650  lbs.  In  other  words,  the  truck  is  certain 
to  be  slewed,  and  consequently  derailed.  For  the  force  of  2.400 
lbs.  to  produce  no  rotation  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  vertical 
reactions  (weights  on  the  wheels)  must  be  equal.  When  the 
weight  of  the  car  is  carried  on  the  center  plate,  this  occurs,  and 
it  is  the  normal  condition ;  but  when  the  car  body  is  rocking,  the 
weight  is  alternately  carried  on  the  center  plate  and  one  side 
bearing,  and  on  the  center  plate  and  the  other  side  bearing. 
The  farther  the  side  bearings  arc  spaced  from  the  center  plate, 
the  greater  the  vertical  reaction  on  that  side  for  any  given  load 
and  oscillation.  With  the  weight  carried  on  the  center  plate 
only,  the  reactions  are  equal,  and  the  momentum  of  the  car,  act- 
ing through  the  center  pin,  is  distributed  in  equal  halves  to  each 
side;  but  when  the  car  rocks,  unequal  vertical  reactions  occur; 
i.  c ,  more  weight  is  momentarily  carried  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  The  greater  the  difference  in  the  reactions,  the  greater  is 
the  tendency  for  the  truck  to  slew. 

This  has  often  been  demonstrated  in  the  actual  handling  of 
cars  which  have  been  derailed  by  reason  of  the  load  being  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  car.  The  principle  can  also  be  demonstrated 
experimentally,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  derailments.  F.  VV.  Gkeen, 

Gcitrfal  Manager,  Louisiana 


UNREASONABLE  FACILITIES. 


5 

The  2,400-lb.  force  will  tend  to  produce  rotation  of  the  truck 
in  a  horizontal  plane  parallel  with  "the  track,  and  about  a  point 


Londom.  England.  January  27,  191J. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  see  that  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  has  compelled  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  to  continue  to  operate  an  unprofitable 
line,  holding  that  the  law  imposes  on  the  carrier  "the  duty 
of  furnishing  facilities  to  the  public  on  its  entire  system,  not 
a  part."  and  that,  having  once  undertaken  to  serve  the  public, 
a  railway  cannot  abandon  an  unprofitable  portion  of  its  busi- 
ness without  surrendering  its  charter. 

What  the  precise  wording  of  the,  statute  under  which  the 
Colorado  court  proceeded.  1  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Colorado  statute,  like  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  is  founded  upon  our  English  act  of  1854, 
and  requires  railway  companies  to  afford  to  the  public 
"reasonable  facilities."  the  decision  of  the  English  courts  is 
even  more  relevant  than  the  action  of  the  Mexican  government 
(commented  on  in  the  Railiray  Age  Gasetle,  p.  89)  and  may 
interest  your  readers. 

Our  railway  commission  in  1891  in  the  Winsford  case  took 
the  same  line  as  the  Colorado  court,  and  held  that  under  the 
act  of  1854.  "if  a  railway  company  carry  passengers  at  all,  it 
must  afford  such  facilities  for  them  as  are  reasonable  over  the 
whole  extent  of  their  system.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  act  is 
to  deprive  railway  companies  which  have  commenced  a  par- 
ticular traffic  of  the  power,  which  they  previously  had,  of  con- 
tinuing or  discontinuing  it  at  their  own  discretion.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  a  branch  does  not  yield  a  profit  over  working  ex- 
penses does  not  afford  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  worked." 
Three  years  later  in  the  Darlaston  case  the  same  point  came 
up.  A  company  had  discontinued  passenger  service  and  closed 
a  station,  because  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  had  been  diverted  by 
a  tramway,  and  they  were  losing  money.  The  commissioners 
again  ordered  the  station  to  be  reopened  and  passenger  traffic 
resumed;  though  they  stated  in  their  judgment  "It  is  but  too 
plain  that  the  line  must  be  worked  at  a  loss,  and  we  regret  to 
impose  this  burden  upon  the  defendants."  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners reversed.  Reasonable  facilities,  said  that  court, 
must  be  "reasonable  as  regards  the  company  as  well  as  the 
public"  :  "to  require  a  railway  company  to  give  facilities  to  the 
public  which  involve  a  heavy  loss  on  themselves  .  .  .  seems 
to  W  to  disregard  the  plain  language  of  the  act,  and  to  as- 
sume a  jurisdiction  to  compel  a  railway  company  to  give  un- 
reasonable facilities  which  is  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  act. 

And  this  i«,  how  the  law  in  England  stands  today. 

W.  M.  Acwobth. 
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ATTRACTIVE  STATIONS  FOR  SMALL  TOWNS. 

New  Passenger  Facilities  Provided  at  Five  Point*  on  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  <£.   Pittsburgh— Two  General  Standard*. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  built  a  number  of  one  side  of  which  leads  to  the  main  entrance  in  the  rear  of  the 

stations  in  small  towns  and  villages  along  its  line  for  which  building  and  the  other  faces  the  ticket  windows.    A  train  order 

two  standard  designs  applicable  to  most  locations  have  been  room  opening  off  the  ticket  office  and  a  parcel  room,  which  is 

worked  out.    The  five  stations  recently  built  at  Ridgway,  Pa.,  included  in  the  baggage  room,  are  also  provided.    The  class  B 


Track  Side  of  Class  A  Station  at  Ridgway,  Pa. 


and  at  Scottsvillc,  Mumford,  Springvillc  and  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y.,  are  typical  of  this  form  of  construction.  The  class  A 
station  is  99  ft.  8  in.  long,  the  main  portion  of  the  building  being 
28  ft.  wide,  and  the  baggage  room  end  26  ft.  wide.    There  are 


station  is  28  ft.  x  67  ft.  8  in.  over  all,  having  a  single  waiting 
room  and  a  freight  room  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  floor 
plan.  The  Orchard  Park  station  is  a  modification  of  the  class 
A  plan,  being  shortened  to  73  ft.  8  in.  by  reducing  the  waiting 
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Rear  of  Class  A  Station  at  Springvllle,  N.  Y. 


separate  waiting  rooms  for  men  and  women,  each  of  these  be-  rooms  to  20  ft.         in.,  and  the  baggage  room  to  14  ft.  A 

ing  23  ft.  11  in.  x  25  ft.  10  in.  in  size.    Settees  are  provided  broad  porte  cochcre  has  been  provided  at  this  station  and  a 

around  the  walls  and  drinking  fountains  are  furnished  in  both  long  shelter  covers  the  platform,    The  other  details  of  the 

rooms.    The  waiting  rooms  are  connected  by  a  broad  corridor,  building  are  similar  to  the  standard  class  A  slation. 
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The  buildings  are  of  brick  faced  with  red  repressed  brick, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orchard  Park  station,  which  is  of  red 
impervious  brick  with  window  sills  and  lintels  of  Litholite. 
Litholite  has  been  used  in  the  Scottsville,  Mum  ford  and  Spring- 
vtlle  buildings  for  belting  and  window  sills,  and  in  the  first 
two  for  keystones.  In  the  Kidgway  station  corner  quoins  of 
Litholite  are  added  to  the  trimming.  The  roofs  arc  covered 
with  red  tile,  the  imperial  Spanish  style  being  used  in  three 
cases  and  the  French  style  in  the  other  two.  The  interior  trim 
is  of  selected  first  grade  red  oak,  all  rooms  except  the  baggage 


Modified  Class  A  Station  at  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

or  freight  room  and  the  toilet  rooms  being  wainscoted  with 
the  same  wood  as  the  trim.  The  baggage  and  freight  rooms  are 
finished  in  yellow  pine,  the  portion  above  the  wainscoting  being 
ceiled  on  studded  partitions.  In  the  Orchard  Park  station  the 
studded  partition  in  the  baggage  room  is  veneered  with  brick.  In 
all  of  the  rooms  except  the  baggage  and  freight  rooms  the  walls 
above  the  wainscoting  are  lathed,  plastered  and  painted,  the  ceil- 
ings being  calcimined.  The  floors,  except  in  the  baggage,  freight 
and  toilet  rooms  are  of  two  thicknesses.  First  a  %  in.  floor 
-of  hemlock  is  laid  diagonally  on  the  joists,  then  a  layer  of 


Class  B  Station  at  Scottsville.  N.  Y. 

waterproof  building  paper  is  laid,  on  which  the  floor  surface 
of  %  in.  x  2%  in.  first  quality  comb  grained  Georgia  pine  is 
laid  at  right  angles  to  the  joists.  The  baggage  and  freight 
room  floors  are  of  2  in.  yellow  pine  flooring.  The  bases 
throughout  the  building  with  the  exception  of  baggage,  freight 
Ul£  toilet  rooms  are  of  sanitary  composition  cove  10  in.  high, 
finished  with  plinth  blocks  at  the  door  openings.  The  toilet 
room  floors  are  small  pattern  hexagonal  tile,  the  wainscoting 
in  these  rooms  being  of  glazed  tile  6  ft.  high,  with  the  tile 


cove  base  and  round  edge  capping.  All  metal  toilet  room  fit- 
tings are  of  nickel-plated  brass.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Kidgway  station,  the  buildings  are  heated  with  hot  water,  steam 
being  used  in  the  former  case.  Gas  and  electricity  are  both 
provided  for  lighting  in  all  except  the  Scottsville  station,  where 
electricity  alone  is  used-  At  two  points  the  water,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity were  obtained  from  local  companies,  and  in  the  other 
three  cases  the  water  for  station  use  and  for  fire  protection 
had  to  be  secured  from  dug  wells,  the  water  being  pumped  into 
an  elevated  tank  by  a  windmill  in  each  case.  Particular  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  adaptation  of  these  buildings  to  their 
surroundings  and  unusually  attractive  parks,  flower  beds,  broad 
walks  and  shrubbery  have  been  provided  in  some  cases. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  these  buildings  were  made  in 
the  office  of  E.  F.  Robinson,  chief  engineer.  The  concrete 
foundations,  concrete  curbs,  sidewalks,  brick  platform,  grading, 
track  work,  and  where  necessary  the  water  supply  and  sewers 
were  placed  by  company  forces.  The  buildings  above  the 
foundation  line  were  built  by  contract. 


THE  JACOBS-SHUPERT  BOILER  TESTS. 


On  page  76  of  Dr.  Goss'  report*  on  the  comparative  tests  of 
the  Jacob*- Shu  pert  and  the  radial  stay  boilers,  the  following 
surrimary  is  presented  as  to  the  tests  of  evaporative  efficiency 
and  capacity:  "The  results  show  that  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler 
and  the  radial  stay  boiler,  under  all  of  the  various  conditions 
of  the  tests,  operate  at  practically  the  same  efficiency.  There 
arc  indications  that  under  very  high  rates  of  power,  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  boiler  has  some  slight  advantage." 

The  general  statement  as  to  equality  of  steaming  capacity  it 
what  was  to  be  expected.    But  in  reviewing  the  report  a  criti- 
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Fig.  1. 

cism  of  the  statement  as  to  quality  has  been  made  on  the  basis 
that,  while  the  actual  amount  of  steam  produced  might  be  ap- 
proximately the  same,  yet  it  is  done  with  widely  different  blast 
conditions,  and  that,  if  a  diagram  be  drawn,  with  ordinates 
equal  to  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  pc« 
hour  and  abscissae  equal  to  the  smokebox  draft  in  inches  of 
water,  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  averages  for  all  of  the 
tests,  the  radial  stay  boiler  required  much  less  draft  to  produce 
the  same  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
than  the  Jacobs-Shupert. 

Such  a  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  I.  As  examples  it  will  here 
be  seen  that  with  7.4  in.  of  draft  the  radial  stay  boiler  pro- 
duced the  same  rate  of  evaporation  as  did  the  Jacobs-Shupert 


•An  nh.Mrnrr  of  thin  report  appeared  in  the  llnlvnx  Art  G<utttt  of 
February  7.  1913.  pace  2S1.  " 
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at  87  in.  Or  the  radial  stay  at  13.1  in.  was  on  a  par  with  the 
Jacobs-Shupert  at  15.8  in. 

If  this  were  to  hold  it  might  mean  that,  while  boiler  efficiencies 
were  the  same,  there  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  engine  ef- 
ficiency as  a  direct  result  because  of  the  increase  of  back  pres- 
sure required  to  maintain  the  heavy  draft. 

Taking  the  results  purely  on  the  basis  of  draft  and  construct- 
ing diagrams  using  the  draft  in  inches  for  abscissae,  and  evap- 
oration per  pound  of  coal  fired  for  ordinates,  we  obtain  a  dia- 
gram that  confirms  Dr.  Goss'  conclusion  that  was  quoted.  Such 
a  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  From  this  we  see  that  the  rate 
of  firing  with  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler  was  less  than  with  the 
radial  stay  on  the  basis  of  draft.    Hence  it  is  but  natural  that, 


Fig.  2. 

given  more  coal,  the  radial  stay  boiler  should  show  a  higher 
rate  of  evaporation  with  the  same  draft,  as  tested,  than  does  the 
Jacobs-Shupert. 

There  is  another  point,  minor  and  insignificant  to  be  sure, 
that  was  ignored  in  the  construction  of  diagram,  Fig.  1 ;  and 
that  was  the  fact  that,  in  all  computations  involving  heating 
surface,  it  was  the  developed  surface  that  was  used  (see  Dr. 
Goss"  report,  page  42).  As  the  Jacobs-Shupert  boiler  contained 
about  0.8  per  cent  more  total  heating  surface  than  the  radial 
stay  boiler,  this  tends  to  lower  its  line  in  the  diagram  of  evapo- 
ration per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

But  if  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportional 


Fig.  3. 

to  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
boilers  under  the  varying  conditions  of  draft  remains  as  given 
in  the  report,  we  may  construct  a  diagram  like  that  shown  in 
Fig  3  In  this  the  rate  oi  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  pro- 
jected heating  surface  has  been  divided  by  the  amount  of  coal 
burned  per  hour,  and  the  quotients  used  as  ordinates,  with  the 
draft  in  inches  for  the  abscissae  as  before.  This  shows  that  the 
radial  stay  boiler  was  the  more  economical  at  low  rates  of  draft, 
up  to  about  58  in.,  and  that,  thereafter,  the  Jacobs-Shupert 
boiler  was  the  more  economical;  that  is,  gave  a  higher  rate  of 
evapor.-.tii  n,  \v:.:ch  is  in  exact  accord  with  Dr.  G^ss"  ?5<ertion 


reached  by  an  entirely  different  route.  This  is  given  merely  to- 
call  attention  to  the  criticism  that  has  been  pretty  extensively 
made,  and  to  show  that  the  diagram  of  Fig.  1  can  only  be  con- 
sidered when  all  of  the  modifying  conditions  are  taken  into  ac- 
count; in  short,  that,  when  taken  by  itself,  it  may  give  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  idea  of  the  work  of  the  two  boilers. 


CHROME-VANADIUM    TENDER  WHEELS. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Vandalia  Railroad  has  been  keep- 
ing comparative  service  records  of  chrome-vanadium  and  car- 
bon steel  wheels  used  under  passenger  tenders,  which  carry 
7,500  gal.  of  water  and  12  tons  of  coal,  making  an  average 
load  of  each  wheel  on  the  rail  of  17,875  lbs.  when  the  tender 
is  loaded.  The  average  results  show  that  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  mileage  was  obtained  from  the  chrome-vanadium 
wheels  per  unit  of  wear  and  turning  as  from  the  carbon  steel 
wheels.  A  summary  of  these  records  for  3'A  years'  service, 
up  to  June,  1912,  is  shown  in  the  table. 

Tun  or  CuioHt  Vahabiom  aho 
Tihdii  Wmtu 

Per  cent. 

Chrome-        Carbon  in  favor  of 
vanadium        steel  chrome- 
tender         tender  vanadium 
wheeli.        wheel*,  wheel;. 

Coal  capacity,  tender,  ton*   12  12 

Water  capacity,  tender,  gats                           7, $00           7.500  ... 

Weight  ot  tender  in  working  order,  lbs..     143.000         143.000  ... 

Average  load  per  wheel  on  rail,  lbs                17,875          17,875  ... 

Class  of  service  Passenger  Passenger 

Average  mileage  per  1/16  in,  diam  wear.       12,857          12,857  39 
Average  mileage  per  1/16  in.  diam.  wear 

and  turning                                                6.137           2,427  152 

Maximum  mileage  per  1/16  in.  diam.  wear 

and  turning                                                6,894           3,344  105 

Minimum  mileage  per  1/16  in.  diam.  wear 

and  turning                                                5.536            1.294  327 

From  the  results  thus  far  obtained  the  Vandalia  has  drawn 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
chrome-vanadium  wheels.  The  material  is  more  uniform  and 
a  greater  mileage  is  obtained  per  unit  of  wear;  this  results  di- 
rectly in  less  flange  wear  and  a  smaller  amount  of  material 
wasted  in  turning  the  wheels  in  the  lathe,  with  a  consequent 
greater  mileage  per  unit  of  wear  plus  turning.  There  is  an 
entire  absence  of  shelled  or  bumed  spots  in  the  treads,  as  com- 
pared with  the  carbon  steel  wheels. 

The  results  cover  10  mated  pairs  of  carbon  and  16  mated 
pairs  of  chrome-vanadium  solid  steel  wheels.  Contour  charts 
were  made  of  each  wheel  before  and  after  each  turning.  The 
large  amount  of  material  removed  in  turning  the  carbon  steel 
wheels  was  due  in  some  instances  to  the  wheels  shelling  or 
being  burned.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  chrome-vanadium 
wheels  under  observation  have  made  over  300,000  miles,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  probably  reach  400,000  miles.  No- 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  machining  the  chrome-vanadium 
wheels  in  a  truck  wheel  lathe  at  a  cutting  speed  of  15  ft.  per 
minute. 

Research  work  since  the  Vandalia  wheels  were  placed  in 
service  has  resulted  in  a  new  method  of  heat  treatment.  The 
wheel  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  and  is  then  spinned 
for  a  pre-determined  length  of  time  in  a  trough  of  water,  with 
the  tread  immersed  to  a  little  below  the  limit  of  wear  line  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air, 
after  which  it  is  reheated  for  annealing.  In  this  way  the  plate 
and  hub  arc  not  affected  by  the  immersion  of  the  ring  in  the 
water,  but  undergo  an  annealing  operation  while  the  rim  is 
being  hardened.  This  results  in  a  somewhat  higher  and  more 
uniform  hardness  across  the  rim  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wheels  now  in  service  on  the  Vandalia. 


New  Line  fob  Brazil. — The  government  of  the  State  of 
Minas,  Brazil,  has  signed  a  contract  with  Col.  Jose  Caetano 
Pimentel  for  the  construction  and  operation  for  50  years  of  a 
railway  to  run  from  the  Doce  river,  near  the  Bueno  Brandao- 

colony,  to  Unicti  Station  on  the  Bahia-Minas  Railway. 
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LATEST  ASPECTS  OF  THE  "SAFETY  FIRST"  MOVEMENT. 


Valuable  Experiences  and  Lanona  In  Machine-Shop  Safety,  and 
Instructive  Conclusions  Concerning  Discipline  of  Employees. 


Two  recent  papers  on  "safety  first"  were  by  two  of  the  best- 
informed  and  best  qualified  men  now  at  work  in  that  department 
of  the  railroad  service,  and  we  give  below  liberal  extracts  from 
their  papers.  The  first  was  read  at  the  New  York  Railroad  Club, 
February  21,  and  the  other  at  the  Western  Railway  Club,  Chi- 
cago, February  18. 

J.  w.  coon's  paper. 

J.  W.  Coon,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  in  speaking  on  "Safety  on  the  Railroads,"  said : 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  question  of  preserving  human 
life  on  railroads  will  agree  that  there  are  ample  rules  and  in- 
structions in  effect  and  that  they  are  clearly  drawn.  It  is  im- 
possible to  correct  present  evils  simply  by  securing  greater 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  by  originating  ad- 
ditional rules.  The  great  majority  of  railroad  men  are  careful 
and  competent.  The  mistakes  are  made  by  the  few,  but  we  must 
work  with  all,  for  we  do  not  know  the  few  who  will  cause  the 
trouble. 

Before  a  physician  will  give  the  patient  medicine  he  must 
know  where  the  trouble  is.  So  in  safety  work.  Before  you  can 
apply  a  remedy,  you  must  know  your  weakest  division,  your 
poorest  shop,  yard.  etc.  General  letters  stating  that  personal  in- 
juries are  increasing  and  something  must  be  done  will  do  about 
as  much  good  as  to  attempt  to  persuade  a  healthy  country  boy 
on  some  hot  Saturday  afternoon  that  it  is  more  pleasant  to  study 
his  geography  lesson  than  to  visit  the  old  swimming  hole.  You 
must  be  able  to  say  to  a  given  shop,  "you  are  making  the  poorest 
showing  on  the  system" ;  "your  yard  is  making  the  poorest  show- 
ing"; "your  division  is  the  last  on  the  list,"  etc.  To  be  able  to 
do  this,  we  keep  a  record  of  injuries  to  employees  by  shops, 
yards,  divisions,  etc. 

Their  standing  was  first  figured  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of 
employees.  We  found,  however,  that  this  was  not  exactly  fair. 
To  illustrate — a  shop  normally  has  one  thousand  men;  business 
drops  off  and  the  allotment  is  cut.  The  master  mechanic  very 
naturally  and  properly  endeavors  to  keep  his  organization  to- 
gether, and  therefore  reduces  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
day,  or  works  but  five  days  a  week.  The  danger  of  injury,  in 
this  case,  would  only  be  half  as  great  yet  the  number  of  em- 
ployees would  remain  practically  the  same,  and  the  shop  would 
be  making  a  good  showing.  We  therefore  figure  the  standing  of 
each  division,  yard,  shop,  etc..  by  dividing  the  total  wages  earned 
by  the  number  of  injuries.  Then  if  business  falls  off  the  wages 
will  do  so  in  a  corresponding  measure.  In  this  way  we  can  tell 
at  a  glance  the  point  making  the  poorest  showing. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  local  committeemen  should  be 
given  every  consideration.  The  division  making  the  best  show- 
ing will  always  be  the  one  on  which  the  superintendent  and 
other  local  officers  take  personal  interest  in  the  work  and  follow 
out  as  many  of  the  suggestions  as  possible.  The  superintendent 
is  influenced  by  the  interest  displayed  by  his  superior,  so  that 
it  is  essential  that  from  the  president  down  personal  interest  be 
taken  by  all  the  officers. 

We  have  covered  over  1,500  machines  in  the  shops.  We  have 
put  walkways  on  many  bridges,  especially  where  located  near 
switches.  Moved  buildings  and  poles  back  to  give  clearances. 
Raised  the  hand  railing  on  caboose  cars  as  men  have  been  jerked 
over  the  low  ones,  etc.  All  at  the  suggestion  of  the  men.  The 
men  will  take  about  the  same  interest  they  see  the  company 
taking.  More  essential  even  than  to  locate  the  sore  is  to  ascertain 
what  caused  it.  If  your  fatal  injuries  are  due  to  train  accidents 
you  must  give  the  problem  special  attention.  Ascertain  whether 
•t  is  due  to  track,  equipment  or  men. 


We  found,  in  carefully  analyzing  the  fatal  injuries  to  em- 
ployees during  the  past  year,  that  over  90  per  cent  were  due  to 
causes  that  no  expenditure  of  money  in  providing  additional 
safeguards,  etc.,  could  possibly  have  prevented.  They  were  due 
to  failure  of  the  human  clement.  I  do  not  say  they  resulted  from 
carelessness;  some  were  due  to  thoughtlessness,  some  to  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  movements  and  some  to  carelessness,  even 
though  possibly  this  was  caused  by  over  zealousness  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  in  trying  to  do  the  work  in  too  much  haste. 

Only  19  per  cent,  of  all  employees  fatally  injured  in  the  past 
year  were  killed  in  train  accidents,  and  this  includes  all  the  minor 
accidents,  such  as  cars  sidewiped  in  the  yards,  striking  cars  too 
hard,  etc.,  and  not  entirely  due  to  collisions  or  derailments,  as 
many  think;  in  other  words,  over  80  per  cent  were  fatally  in- 
jured in  other  than  train  accidents. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  men  have  to  run  by  signals,  on  rainy 
or  foggy  nights,  without  being  sure  of  their  position;  that  other- 
wise they  would  be  taken  off  the  preferred  run,  or  at  least  criticized. 
I  have  been  in  the  operating  department  of  this  road  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  have  never  yet  known  of  an  engineer  being  cen- 
sured where  he  could  not  make  time  because  of  fog  or  extremely 
stormy  weather.  Often  a  message  is  sent  an  engineer  asking  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  Some  might  consider  this  as  a  criticism.  It 
is  not.  It  is  necessary  to  make  report  of  every  delay,  and  it  is  to 
enable  a  local  officer  to  do  this  that  the  message  is  sent  President 
Willard  has  said  to  every  officer  and  employee  that  safety  is  to 
be  the  first  consideration,  comfort  of  passengers  next  and  speed 
or  punctuality  last.  We  had  had  no  accident  to  bring  out  this  talk. 
He  was  merely  outlining  his  policy  to  be  followed  by  all.  A 
copy  of  this  talk  was  sent  to  each  employee  in  the  service. 

We  post  on  bulletin  boards  over  the  entire  6,000  miles  of 
road,  within  two  or  three  days  of  its  occurrence,  the  cause  of 
any  fatal  injury,  and  caution  our  men  to  avoid  a  similar  accident 
The  monthly  employees'  magazine  is  read  by  our  60.000  em- 
ployees. We  carry  on  observation  tests — sometimes  improperly 
called  "surprise  tests."  This  work  is  the  greatest  aid  in  safety. 
Each  division  is  required  to  make  not  less  than  a  given  number 
of  tests.  For  example,  a  clearance  card  is  made  to  show  the 
wrong  engine  number  or  incorrect  date  to  see  if  the  crew  are 
alert  and  detect  these  errors.  A  train  order  is  improperly  re- 
peated to  see  if  the  despatcher  or  operator  is  vigilant  A  signal 
light  is  removed  or  a  signal  improperly  displayed  to  see  if  the 
rules  requiring  train  to  stop  under  those  circumstances  are  ob- 
served. These  are  not  "surprise"  tests ;  they  are  limited  to  con- 
ditions met  with  every  day  and  no  "catch"  features  arc  permitted. 
These  tests  should  be  diversified — should  be  made  with  every 
employee  in  train  service  and  a  careful  record  should  be  kept 
If  an  engineer  fails  he  should  be  given  another  test  of  a  different 
nature  and  this  followed  up  to  sec  if  he  profited  by  the  lesson. 
If  habitually  careless  he  should  not  remain  in  train  service.  The 
value  of  these  tests  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  fact  I  would 
advocate  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  men,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  railroad  operation,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  see  that  these  tests  were  properly  made,  proper  record  kept 
and  failures  followed  up.  Let  the  inspector  get  on  a  freight 
train  and  ask  the  brakeman  under  what  orders  he  is  running  to 
see  if  he  goes  over  the  train  orders  and  is  fully  informed.  Let 
him  examine  the  lanterns  to  see  if  torpedoes  are  attached,  that 
they  are  clean  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Let  him  talk  to  the 
men  as  to  what  constitutes  proper  flagging,  etc. 

For  five  years  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  we  have  not  killed  a 
single  passenger  in  a  train  accident,  and  during  that  time  we 
have  carried  85,000,000.    We  want  the  employees  to  be  equally 
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careful  in  their  shop,  yard  or  track  work,  where  passengers  are 
not  involved.  ... 

GEoact  b&adshaw's  *ak*. 

George  Bradshaw,  general  safety  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  in  speaking  before  the  Western  Railway  Gub  said: 

Railroad  men  have  always  known  that  unsafe  conditions  and 
practices  should  be  corrected,  but  the  problem  has  been  to  find 
an  effective  way  of  correcting  them  and  keeping  them  corrected. 
The  public  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way  of  doing  this  apparently 
simple  thing  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  enactment  of  laws. 
Yet,  every  year  the  personal  injury  record  among  employees  has 
been  growing  worse.  The  doctor  has  been  giving  us  the  wrong 
medicine. 

Safety  committees  composed  of  officers  and  employees — whose 
duties  are  to  discover  and  correct  unsafe  conditions  and  prac- 
tices—now exist  on  almost  200,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States.  The  man  who  first  conceived  the  idea  is  R.  C. 
Richards  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  The  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  is  a  new  thought.  Mr  Richards  be- 
longs to  that  small  class  of  great  men  who  have  originated  ideas: 
and  in  future  years  railroad  men  the  country  over  will  honor 
him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered. 

The  New  York  Central  took  up  safety  work  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  service  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  It  now 
has  60  division  and  shop  committees  comprising  about  900  mem- 
bers, over  a  territory  of  about  12,000  miles.  We  began  this 
work  in  the  shops,  where  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
guarding  of  machines.  To  do  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
It  requires  general  knowledge  of  machine  operation,  and  familiar- 
ity with  personal  injury  records  covering  varied  and  extensive 
conditions.  The  proper  time  and  place  to  guard  a  machine  is 
when  the  machine  is  being  built  and  the  man  who  should  guard 
it  is  the  man  who  made  it.  Our  factory  laws  permit  manufac- 
turers to  construct  and  distribute  machines  without  giving  any 
consideration  whatever  to  safeguards,  and  then  after  machines 
have  been  distributed  all  over  the  country  and  perhaps  put  into  use 
without  safeguards,  state  inspectors  are  employed  to  ferret  the 
machines  out  and  have  them  guarded  at  the  expense  of  the  users. 
Wood  is  proper  for  covers,  walk-ways  and  railings,  but  generally 
speaking  should  not  be  applied  to  machines  or  used  to  enclose 
parts  of  machines.  Pipe  railing  may  be  used  in  front  of  switch- 
boards, about  pits,  and  around  flywheels  and  pulleys  in  engine 
rooms  where  only  those  in  charge  have  occasion  to  go.  It 
should  not  be  used  for  guarding  flywheels  and  pulleys  in  shops. 
Woven  wire  is  preferable  for  flywheels,  pulleys  and  large  gears 
because  it  allows  free  circulation  of  light  and  air,  and  permits  a 
view  at  all  times  of  movable  parts  of  machine.  It  is  also  more 
easily  and  cheaply  applied  than  heavy  sheet  metal.  Wire  not 
less  than  %  in.  diameter,  with  mesh  not  greater  than  1  in.,  should 
be  used.  Smoke  stack  netting  or  expanded  metal  serves  the 
purpose. 

Safeguards  for  machines  must  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  machine  or  inconvenience  the  operator;  they  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  automatic  so  that  their  efficiency  does  not  depend 
upon  their  being  properly  adjusted.  They  should  be  strong  and 
firmly  attached.  Ordinarily  a  space  of  not  less  than  6  in.  should 
be  left  between  guard  and  floor  to  permit  sweeping.  They  should 
be  attached  to  the  machine,  floor,  or  other  support  so  that  they 
cannot  be  set  aside.  Doors  or  slides  should  close  automatically 
where  necessary. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  purchase  patent  safeguards,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  such  safeguards  are  not  practicable.  In  al- 
most every  shop  there  is  considerable  scrap  material  which  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  construction  of  guards  and  the 
very  fact  that  guards  arc  being  made  and  applied  in  the  shop 
is  in  itself  an  object  lesson  in  safety. 

We  have  prepared  and  put  into  effect  standard  specifications 
for  safety  devices.  These  specifications,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs and  drawings,  are  printed  in  portfolio  form  and  distribu- 
ted to  all  officers  having  anything  to  do  with  machinery.  These 


specifications  have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  experience  in 
the  construction  of  safeguards  for  many  machines  in  various 
shops  during  the  last  three  years.  Many  guards  applied  when 
this  work  was  first  begun,  we  have  found  as  the  result  of  further 
study  to  be  not  fully  protective,  unnecessarily  expensive,  or  other- 
wise objectionable.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  those  guards 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  effective,  practicable 
and  economical,  and  made  them  standard  for  all  shops. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  showed  his  audience  a  large  number  of  pictures 
illustrating  his  statements.  In  one  picture,  for  example,  a  guard 
covered  only  the  upper  part  of  some  gears,  leaving  the  lower  por- 
tion exposed.  An  employee  was  caught  and  injured ;  and  the  ex- 
posed portion  oi  the  gears  has  since  been  enclosed.  Other  pic- 
tures showed  a  number  of  safeguards  constructed  according  to 
the  new  standard  specifications.  In  many  of  these  woven  wire 
was  the  principal  material.  In  a  woven  wire  guard  for  gears  at 
the  end  of  a  lathe,  the  guard  is  attached  to  Ote  machine  by 
hinges  in  such  a  manner  that  it  swings  shut  of  its  own  accord. 
A  careless  employee  cannot  leave  the  guard  out  of  its  proper 
position. 

The  conditions  corrected  by  safety  committees  do  not  as  a 
rule  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense. 

Unsafe  conditions  are  not  responsible  for  the  greater  number 
of  preventable  injuries.  The  record  for  two  years  shows  that 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  which  could  have  been 
avoided  were  due  to  unsafe  practices  on  the  part  of  employees. 
We  do  not  make  proper  and  sufficient  investigation  of  the  moral 
and  mental  qualification  of  the  men  we  employ  in  the  more  re- 
sponsible branches  of  the  service.  Under  the  system  now  pre- 
vailing on  most  roads,  almost  any  man  of  prescribed  age  who 
can  pass  a  physical  examination  can  get  a  responsible  position. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  take  the  references  given  by  the  ap- 
plicant, write  them  formal  letters  of  inquiry  and  the  butcher  and 
the  barber,  the  teamster  and  the  trader  do  the  rest  The  duty 
of  employing  new  men  is  generally  delegated  by  officers  to  as- 
sistants, and  by  them  further  delegated  down  the  line  till  it 
often  happens  that  a  clerk  is  the  only  one,  other  than  the  ex- 
amining physician,  who  sees  or  knows  anything  about  the  ap- 
plicant before  he  reports  for  duty. 

Instead  of  this  method,  there  should  be  on  every  road,  a  cen- 
tral employment  bureau  with  branches  at  important  points  which 
should  have  sole  authority  in  the  employment  of  men.  This 
bureau  should  encourage— if  necessary  should  advertise  for— ap- 
plicants and  should  make  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  antecedents  and  of  the  personal  record  of  every  appli- 
cant. We  could  and  we  should  have  in  charge  of  our  trains  the 
finest  body  of  men  in  the  world.  The  work  is  attractive,  even 
fascinating,  the  pay  is  good  and  the  chances  for  advancement 
encouraging.  The  most  popular  toy  in  the  world  for  boys  is 
an  engine  and  string  of  cars,  and  when  these  boys  grow  up,  they 
all  want  to  go  railroading.  We  don't  need  them  all.  but  we 
could,  if  we  went  about  it  in  the  right  way,  select  the  best  of 
them.  When  a  capable  country  boy  comes  timidly  into  a  rail- 
road office  today  and  applies  for  a  job,  if  we  don't  happen  to 
need  men  at  the  time,  the  employing  officer,  or  more  likely  his 
clerk  says,  "Can't  do  anything  for  you  now."  The  boy  goes 
away  and  gets  a  job  clerking  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  A  few 
months  later  there  is  a  rush  of  business  and  we  need  men,  but 
we  have  no  waiting  list— we  don't  even  take  names  and  ad- 
dressee of  applicants,  and  consequently  we  have  to  take  anything 
we  can  get  on  short  notice,  and  that  often  means  the  boomer  and 
the  loafer.  F.ven  this  me'hod  wouldn't  be  so  objectionable,  if  we 
gave  every  new  man  a  careful  and  thorough  training  before  al- 
lowing him  to  g.i  to  work,  but  we  don't  do  that;  that  is,  we 
don't  carry  it  far  enough. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  attitude  of  the  yardmastcr 
and  the  roundhouse  foreman  toward  the  Safety  Movement,  being 
observed  and  understnod  by  individual  employees,  is  often  more 
potent  than  thr.t  of  the  general  manager,  whose  views  are  known 
by  employees  only  in  a  general  and  indefinite  way.  If  the  yard- 
mastcr is  permitted  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  necessity  for 
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compliance  with  instructions,  their  enforcement  will  be  difficult 
and  to  a  great  extent  impossible. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  showed  copies  of  numerous  pamphlets  which 
have  been  issued  by  him  as  circulars  among  the  employees.  He 
finds  that  employees  arc  glad  to  receive  this  literature  and  that 
they  read  it  attentively.  11c  has  almost  completed  a  "Safety  Ex- 
hibit Car"  which  will  contain  models  of  approved  safety  devices, 
safety  literature,  photographs  and  other  things  of  interest.  This 
car,  in  charge  of  a  competent  man,  will  be  exhibited  at  all  im- 
portant points  where  employees  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
sec  what  is  being  done  for  the  prevention  of  injuries.  Every  em- 
ployee on  the  system  will  be  required  to  visit  the  car. 


MOTOR   CARS   ON   CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE 
&   PUGET  SOUND. 


The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  has  recently  placed 
in  service  on  branch  lines  in  the  state  of  Washington,  two 
General  Electric  Company  gas-electric  motor  cars.  One  of 
these  is  operating  between  Everett  and  Monroe,  a  distance  of 
14  miles,  and  makes  five  single  trips  a  day,  totaling  70  miles; 
while  the  other  runs  from  Seattle,  via  Cedar  Falls  to  Enum- 
claw,  a  distance  of  62  miles,  and  makes  one  round  trip  each 
day.  covering  124  miles. 

The  cars  arc  of  the  combination  passenger,  smoking  and  bag- 
gage compartment  type,  with  turtle  back  roof.    They  arc  70 


lighting  generator.  The  function  of  this  set,  which  is  started 
by  hand,  is  to  supply  an  initial  charge  of  air  for  starting  the 
main  engine  and  in  addition  to  deliver  power  for  lighting 
the  car. 

The  control  is  similar  to  that  of  any  standard  electric  trolley 
car.  Mounted  on  the  axles  of  the  forward  truck  are  two  GE- 
205,  600  volt,  commutating  pole  railway  motors  of  100  horse 
power  each,  which  by  means  of  a  special  controller,  are  placed 
progressively  in  series  and  parallel  connection.  Two  extra 
points  arc  provided  on  the  controller  for  final  speed  accel- 
eration in  parallel,  whereby  the  motor  fields  are  shunted  and 
weakened.  The  resulting  higher  armature  speeds  permit  the 
use  of  smaller  pinions,  and  full  utilization  of  the  power  input 
is  secured  throughout  the  entire  speed  range,  from  start  to  full 
speed.  Energy  is  transmitted  directly  without  the  interven- 
tion of  mechanical  change  speed  gearing.  The  voltage  is  gov- 
erned by  varying  the  strength  of  the  generator  field  by  the 
movement  of  a  single  handle  on  the  controller,  and  the  re- 
sultant speed  changes  of  the  motors  produce  a  smooth  and 
rapid  acceleration  Separate  handles  arc  provided  for  throt- 
tling the  engine  and  for  reversing  the  car.  The  latter  is  ac- 
complished by  changing  the  motor  connections  in  the  usual 
manner  without  stopping  the  engine,  which  always  rotates  in 
the  same  direction.  This  allows  the  car  to  be  brought  to  a 
halt  quickly,  independent  of  the  brakes  in  an  emergency.  Tbo 
radiators  arc  placed  on  the  roof  and  circulation  for  cooling 
the  engine  is  maintained  by  the  thermo-siphon  system. 


Gas-Electric  Motor  Car  for  Branch  Line  Service. 


ft.  5  in.  long,  10  ft.  5  in.  wide,  weigh  approximately  50  tons, 
and  have  a  total  seating  capacity  for  77  people.  The  cab,  con- 
taining the  power  plant  apparatus,  measures  11  ft.  11  in,  long; 
rext  is  the  baggage  room,  15  ft.  lung;  then  the  smoking  sec- 
tion, 10  ft.  11  in.  long;  and  the  passenger  compartment,  27 
ft.  5  in.  long.  A  center  vestibule  with  side  entrance  runs 
crosswise  between  the  passenger  and  smoking  compartments. 
The  smoking  section  provides  for  20.  and  the  passenger  com- 
partment for  57  people.  All-steel  construction  is  used  through- 
out, except  in  the  case  of  the  interior  finish,  which  is  of  ma- 
hogany. 

The  generating  unit  is  located  above  the  floor  line  of  the 
cab,  where  it  is  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  engi- 
neer. It  consists  of  an  eight-cylinder,  four-cycle  gas  engine  of 
the  "V"  type,  direct  connected  to  a  600  volt,  commutating  pole, 
electric  generator,  designed  to  meet  the  special  conditions  the 
service  demands.  The  engine  can  rotate  at  normal  speed,  ir- 
respective of  the  speed  of  the  car,  which  is  started  by  com- 
pressed air  taken  from  the  main  reservoirs  of  the  air  brake 
system,  which  arc  built  with  surplus  capacity  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  main  air  compressor  is  driven  from  the  crank  shaft 
of  the  main  engine,  and  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  governor 
to  maintain  a  constant  pressure.  An  auxiliary  equipment  is 
also  provided,  consisting  of  a  two-cylinder,  four-cycle  gas  en- 
gine, direct  connected  to  a  single  cylinder  air  compressor  and 


The  (rucks  arc  of  the  swing  bolster  type.  The  brake  equip- 
ment includes  hand  brakes  in  addition  to  the  combined  straight 
and  automatic  air  brakes.  A  high  power  Mazda  incandescent 
headlight  and  reflector  arc  provided  and  a  hot  water  heater, 
coal  fired,  is  installed  for  heating  the  car.  A  150-galIon  gaso- 
lene tank  for  the  power  supply  is  suspended  under  the  car. 
While  the  engine  is  running  the  gasolene  is  pumped  auto- 
matically, and  when  starting,  by  a  hand  pump. 

These  cars  made  the  trip  across  the  continent  under  their 
own  power.  Car  300  left  Chicago  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &•  Puget  Sound  tracks  and  covered  the  distance  to 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  2201,2  miles,  in  ten  days,  daylight  running. 
Necessarily,  the  special  schedules  of  the  motor  cars  while  on 
the  trip  were  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  regular  traffic  re- 
quirements and  numerous  delays  were  encountered.  The  car 
in  question  averaged  220  miles  a  day,  and  on  one  day  covered 
315  miles.  A  run  from  Maiden  to  Othello,  Wash.,  103  miles, 
was  made  in  2  hours  10  minutes,  and  in  one  case  20  miles 
of  22  per  cent,  grade  were  negotiated  in  56  minutes  with  one 
stop. 

Railroad  Construction  in  the  Philippines.— During  (he  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1912,  65  miles  of  new  line  were  opened 
to  traffic  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  33  miles  were  graded  and 
(rack  was  laid  on  43  miles. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SOUND  RAIL  INGOTS. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  Devoted  an 
Entire   Day  to  This  Subject — Abstracts  of  Two  Papers. 


The  sessions  on  February  19  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
of  Mining  Engineers,  held  in  New  York,  were 
to  the  discussion  of  sound  ingots  for  rail  steel 
and  a  number  of  railway  men  participated  in  the  discussion. 
Among  the  papers  presented  were  two  entitled  "Comparative 
Notes  on  Steel  Rail  Rolling,"  by  Robert  W.  Hunt,  and  "Piping 
and  Segregation  of  Ingots  of  Steel  and  Ductility  Tests  for 
Open-Hearth  Steel  Rails,"  by  P.  H.  Dudley,  which  are  given 
below. 

The  discussion  was  presented  under  the  following  topics: 
First,  Is  the  present  method  of  getting  rid  of  pipes  by  cropping 
a  safe  and  reliable  device  for  making  sound  steel?  Second, 
Is  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  metal  arbitrarily 
cropped  off  the  top  of  an  ingot,  and.  if  so.  what  would  be  a  fair 
excess  price  to  pay  for  cropping  off  20  per  cent.?  Third,  Is 
it  commercially  practicable  to  make  ingots  without  pipes  or 
blow  holes,  and  what  additional  expense  of  manufacture  would 
be  justified  to  accomplish  this  result?  Fourth,  What  process 
for  making  pipeless  ingots  seems  to  promise  the  most  com- 
mercial success,  and  why?  The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
several  that  little  piping  was  present  in  good  mill  practice,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  proportion  to  be  cropped  from  the  top  of 
the  ingot  should  not  be  arbitrarily  fixed,  as  that  would  work  to 
the  detriment  of  the  better  mills  and  would  penalise  them. 
The  point  was  brought  out  that  head  failures  in  rails  can  be 
traced  to  the  interior  of  the  ingot,  and  that  this  class  of  fail- 
ures is  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  failures  are  in- 
variably due  to  segregation  and  arc  almost  entirely  confined 
to  rails  from  the  upper  third  of  the  ingot.  While  pipes  are 
caused  mainly  by  the  use  of  silicon,  titanium  and  aluminum, 
segregation  is  greatly  reduced  by  ihcm.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion  over  the  use  of  aluminum  and  titanium,  several 
men  objecting  strongly  to  aluminum. 

COMPARATIVE  NOTES  ON   STEEL  RAIL  ROLLING. 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt. 

1  have  frequently  stated  that  while  the  chemical  composition 
of  steel  was  important,  even  greater  importance  was  connected 
with  the  mechanical  and  heat  treatment  of  the  metal.  During 
the  past  year  I  encountered  such  a  positive  example  of  that 
fact  that  I  deem  it  worth  putting  upon  record. 

A  prominent  railway  system  divided  an  order  for  open- 
liearth  steel  rails  between  two  steel  works,  both  of  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  same  corporation,  giving  to  one  about 
18,000  tons,  and  to  the  other  7,500  tons  of  the  same  section 
and  to  be  made  under  the  same  specifications.  The  rolling  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  two  mills  varied  so  widely  that  a  study  of 
the  figures  is  intensely  interesting  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  obtained  by  careful  ingot  casting,  and  quite  as  per- 
tinently the  possible  benefits  of  careful  subsequent  heating  and 
rolling  with  moderate  reductions  in  the  rolling  process.  The 
smaller  order  was  rolled  complete  in  four  instalments  during 
the  same  months  that  the  larger  order  was  being  made  in  eight 
separate  instalments;  but,  to  permit  of  exact  comparisons,  the 
totals  of  the  four  instalments  (completing  the  order  with  the 
mill  which  I  will  call  A)  are  given  with  the  totals  of  the  first 
four  instalments  of  the  larger  order,  made  by  the  mill  desig- 
nated as  B.    These  rolling  results  are: 

Mill  A.     Mill  B. 

Number  of  rolling*    4  4 

Tout  number  of  Sill  rolled   19,279  27,832 

Percentage  of  rail*  cut  lo  short  length  because  of  flaw* 

near  ends  etc   0.7  7.6 

Percentage  of  rails  made  second  quality  for  flaw*,  etc..       0-9  6-3 

Percentage  of  (ails  wrapped  for  flan,  ele   O  S  4.5 

Percentage  of  rails  scrapped  for  failure  at  drop  test....      Nunc  3.4 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  figures  cover  all  the 
reasons  for  putting  the  rails  in  the  classes  stated    Thus  a  part 


of  the  percentage  of  rails  cut  to  short  lengths  may  have  been 
because  of  bad  drilling  or  bad  sawing.  Such  classification, 
however,  in  this  case  is  entirely  proper,  as  neither  mill  suffered 
from  unusual  or  abnormal  difficulties  in  any  way,  and  the  fig- 
ures indicate  ordinary  performance  uninfluenced  by  unusual 
errors  of  either  workmanship  or  mechanical  troubles  in  rolling. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  both  mills  were 
working  to  exactly  the  same  specifications,  and  producing  a 
which  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  and  in  large 
It  is  an  85  lb.  section  having  367  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  in  the  head,  222  per  cent,  in  the  web,  and  41  per  cent 
in  the  base,  being,  therefore,  well  proportioned  for  the  avoiding 
of  torn  flanges  or  other  rolling  difficulties,  sometimes  encount- 
ered with  sections  having  thin  flanges. 

The  chemical  composition  and  drop-test  specified  with  the 
average  results  obtained,  were 

Average  Obtained. 
Mill  A.    Mill  a 

.61 

.023  .023 
.83  .74 
.13  .14 
.029  .039 


Carbon,  per  cent  55  —.70  .60 

Phonphorus,  per  cent.,  not  over 
Manganese,  per  cent., 
Silicon,   per  cent  

Sulpliur,  per  cent.,  not  over  055 


 J 

................    .65  .95 

  .07  5—.  1 8 


eeX  Mill  A— ^ 


&7„Mm 

Deflection  on  4  ft.  supports 
with  2.000  lb.  tup  fall- 
ing 20  ft   I  -75  in.    3.25  in.    2.3  in.    3.2  in.    2.2  in.    3.8  in. 

Average  deflection    2.7  in.  2.8  in. 

Mill  A.  MillB. 

Number  test  pieces  breaking  on  first  blow   0  9 

Number   test    pieces   showing   pipe   or   segregation  when 

nicked  and  broken    3  9 

Number  heat*  rejected  because  of  two  pieces  failing  al 

drop  lest    0  2 

Number  heats  rejected  for  exceeding  deflection  limits  at 

drop  test    0  4  , 

Number  beats  rolled   119  17J 

Both  mills  took  advantage  of  the  full  range  permitted  in  the' 
chemical  limits,  and  the  success  reached  in  obtaining  consistent 
carbon  results  is  shown  by  the  table  below. 

Permitted 

Carbon : 

Percent.  .55  .56  .57  .58  .59  .60  .61  .62  .6)  .64  .65  .66  .67  .68  .69  .70 
Number  Total 
of  Heats:  Heats 
Mill  A. .    . .     1     2    4     5   17   17   14   13   14   11     8    9    4   ..    ..  119 
Mill  B..   20    8    9   14   12  16   14   14   14   15     7     7   10    6     6     1  173 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mill  A's  results  were  more  consistent 
than  B's. 

The  chemical  compositions  obtained  at  the  two  mills  agree 
so  closely  that  some  other  reason  must  be  sought  to  explain 
the  divergent  physical  results  obtained  in  the  product,  and, 
therefore,  data  on  the  actual  performance  of  the  mill  operations 
is  important.    The  principal  items  are: 


Number  of  furnaces  making  tbe 

Average  siae  heats  cast  

Maximum  weight  heats  cast   

Minimum  weight  heats  cast  

Average  time  metal  held  in  ladle  before  cast- 
ing,  

Maximum  time  metal  held  in  ladle  before 

easting   

Minimum  time  metal   held  in  ladle  before 

casting   

Avenge  number  of  ingots  per  beat  

Maximum  number  of  ingots  per  beat  

Minimum  number  of  ingots  per  Heat  

Average  time  between  casting  and  stripping. 
Maximum  time  between  casting  and  stripping 
;  and  stripping 


...  lime  between  casting  _ 
Average  time  between  stripping  and  charging 

bj  soaking  pits   

Maximum  time  between  stripping  and  charg- 
ing in  soaking  pits 


Minimum  time  between  stripping  and  charg- 
ing in  soaking  pits  

Average   time  bet 
pits  and  blooming 


Mill  A. 
< 

196.000  lbs. 
214,000  lbs. 
128.0001b*. 

11  min. 

1  min. 
20 
22 
13 
43  min. 
2  hr.  15  min. 

16  min. 

1  hr.  6  min. 

3  min. 

2  hr.  20  min. 


Mill  B. 
27 

183.500  lbs. 
220.000  lb*, 
155.000  lbs. 

3  54  rain. 

52  min. 

2 


inin 

u 


20 

1  hr.  7  rain. 
S  hr.  55  min. 

15  rain. 

46  min. 
11  hr*. 
■0  min. 

2  hr.  47  min. 
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Mill  A.  Hill  D. 

Maximum  time  between  charging  in  soaking 

pita  and  blooming  4  far.  30  nun.  b  6  hr.  5  rain,  a 

Minimum  tune  between  charging  in  soaking 

pits  and  blooming  1  hr.  30  nun,  1  br.  0  rain. 

Number  of  cold  beats  charge*                                B  None 

Per  cent,  top  discard                                       10  to  13  10  to  12 

Time  in  reheating  furnaces   20 — 50  min.  Nontf 

Average  weight  ingots                                     9.740  lbs.  7,970  lbs. 

Site  ot  ingots  22  in.  it  26  in.  20  in.  *  24  in. 

Number  pastes  in  blooming  mill                        21  to  25  9 

Site  of  bloom  produced                                     7x9  Sag 

Number  passes  in  rail  mill                                    11  9 

Total  passes                                                     32  to  36  IS 

•  One  heat  in  pits  24  hrs. 
b  One  heat  in  pits  25  hrs. 
t  Mill  B  rolls  direct,  does  not  reheat. 

It  will  be  especially  noticed  that  both  mills  were  casting  large 
heats,  approximating  85  tons.  These  were  made  by  almost 
identical  methods,  using  the  usual  scrap  and  pig  iron  process, 
the  iron  being  taken  from  mixers  as  required,  and  varying  in 
proportion  to  the  scrap  used.  As  far  as  possible  at  both  mills, 
this  mixer  metal  was  used  for  rccarbonizing  in  the  furnace, 
but  many  heats  had  coke  or  coal  added  to  the  ladle  on  tapping, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  ferro-manganese  and  fcrro-silicon. 
While  the  heats  at  mill  A  were  slightly  larger  than  at  B,  the 
difference  is  not  of  importance,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
there  are  but  6  furnaces  represented  at  mill  A  as  against  27 
furnishing  rail  steel  at  B;  and  consequently,  there  were  prob- 
ably but  two  steel  melters  working  at  A  as  against  at  least 
six  at  B.  The  personal  equation  may,  therefore,  have  played 
an  important  part  in  making  the  steel. 

Equally  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  while  the  average  for  the 
time  intervals  of  the  various  operations  at  the  two  mills  is 
not  much  different,  still  the  range  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  for  B  is  consistently  greater  than  for  A.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  a  delay  between  casting  and 
stripping  ingots  and  between  stripping  and  charging  in  the 
soaking  pits  is  likely  to  be  seriously  reflected  in  the  soundness 
of  the  ingots,  and  of  at  least  equal  importance,  is  the  necessity 
for  teeming  the  steel  at  uniform  temperature.  A  variation  of 
50  minutes  in  the  time  heats  were  held  in  the  ladle  prior  to 
casting  must  have  caused  variable  teeming  temperatures,  and 
produced  many  blowholes  in  some  of  the  ingots.  Admitting 
the  presence  of  blowholes  near  the  surface  of  the  sides  of  the 
ingots,  and  remembering  the  oxidizing  action  in  the  soaking 
pits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  heavy  reductions  in  the  blooming 
mill  had  an  exttemely  detrimental  effect  on  the  product.  This 
is  reflected,  no  doubt,  in  the  large  number  of  rails  containing 
flaws  found  at  mill  B. 

Appreciating,  therefore,  the  probable  difference  in  the  ingots 
produced  at  the  two  mills  and  the  actual  difference  in  the  bloom- 
ing practice,  the  principal  other  variable  existing  was  in  the 
reheating  of  the  blooms  at  mill  A.  There  the  ingots  were  cut 
into  four  blooms,  which  were  then  given  a  wash  heat  in  re- 
heating furnaces,  after  which  they  were  rolled  into  two  rails  in 
a  rail  train  of  11  passes.  At  mill  B  the  rail  train  consisted 
of  9  passes  with  no  reheating  of  the  blooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reported  history  of  the  heats  re- 
jected at  mill  B  Two  heats  were  rejected  at  the  drop  test  be- 
cause two  of  the  three  test  pieces  broke  on  the  first  blow  of  the 
tup.  The  steel  of  the  first  heat  was  reported  as  being  some- 
what low  in  temperature  when  tapped.  While  pouring,  the 
nozzle  froze  up,  and  while  the  ingots  were  in  the  soaking  pits  an 
average  of  four  hours  and  20  minutes,  they  bloomed  cold  and 
rough.  The  second  heat  was  quite  the  opposite,  the  tapping 
temperature  being  high,  and  while  casting  the  stopper  head  was 
finally  lost,  but  the  heating  and  the  blooming  were  normal. 

Analysis  of  rejected  heats  gave: 

C  r  Mn  Sil.              S  Remarks 

.70  .015  .74  .11  .034  Two  pieces  broke 

.57  .020  .65  .08  .035  Two  pieces  broke 

.55  .014  .65  .OS  .036  Deflection  over  limrt 

55  01?  .6S  v.  .037  Deflection  over  limit 

.60  nj<!  .71  .11  .041  Deflection   over  limit 

.57  0J«  .75  .08  .051  Deflection   over  limit 

Four  heats  were  lost  at  the  drop  test,  because  they  exceeded 
the  deflection  limits.  On  the  first,  all  conditions  were  reported 
normal,  save  that  the  ingots  were  held  in  the  pits  for  a 


age  time  of  24  hours.  The  second  heal  tapped  cold,  the  pour- 
ing nozzle  froze,  and  the  ingot  tops  were  spongy.  The  third 
tapped  hot,  but  otherwise,  and  like  the  fourth,  had  normal 

conditions. 

PIPING  AND  SEGREGATION  OF  INGOTS  AND  DUCTILITY 

TESTS. 

Bv  P.  H.  Dudley, 

Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  piping  and  segregation  of  ingots  of  steel  is  a  compre- 
hensive subject,  and  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  suit,  medium,  and  hard  steel,  rattier  than  in 
a  general  manner,  as  though  applicable  to  all  grades.  Ingots 
of  rail-steel  containing  from  0.50  to  075  per  cent,  of  carbon 
arc  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those  of  softer  steel 
when  they  are  sufficiently  deoxidized  to  form  comparatively 
pure  steel,  as  a  well-defined  shrinkage-cavity  forms.  This  im- 
portant fact  should  be  remembered  in  discussing  rail-steel,  for 
the  greater  the  degree  of  deoxidation,  the  larger  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  inclosed  volume  of  hot  fluid  metal  in  the 
mold  and  the  cooler  resulting  set  metal,  and  the  still  propor- 
tionately lesser  volume,  should  the  ingot  be  allowed  to  be- 
come cold  before  equalizing  the  heat  and  rolling. 

The  exterior  blowholes  in  the  outside  walls  of  the 
can  be  prevented  from  forming  by 


silicon,  ferro-titanium,  or  their  combination,  and 
The  latter  has  been  extensively  used,  but  all  of  its  oxidation- 
products  do  not  always  escape  from  the  metal,  and  it  should 
not  be  used  when  the  steel  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  present 
heavy  wheel  loads.  The  silicon-content  for  rail-steel  now  ranges 
from  0.10  to  030  per  cent.,  to  make  it  sound  and  prevent  small 
hlowholcs  from  forming  in  the  setting  metal. 

When  sufficient  deoxidizers  are  used  to  purify  efficiently  the 
steel,  then,  as  must  be  expected,  a  small  cavity  starts  to  form 
in  the  top  under  the  cap  of  the  ingot  in  the  setting  steel,  and 
its  development  should  be  retarded  by  stripping  the  ingot  and 
promptly  charging  into  the  reheating  furnace. 

The  sides  of  the  contours  of  the  shrinkage  cavities  in  well- 
deoxidized  steel  arc  parabolic  in  form,  and  of  proportionately 
greater  volume  and  depth  in  the  long  type  of  ingots  than  in 
those  which  arc  short  and  stubby,  but  of  larger  volume  and 


When  the  mills  began  to  make  33  ft.  rails  and  teemed  them 
in  the  same  ingot  molds  which  had  been  used  for  30  ft.  rails, 
and  then  rolled  them  in  four  33  ft.  100  lb.  rails,  a  great  many 
ingots  were  not  stripped,  weighed  and  charged  into  the  reheat- 
ing furnaces  with  sufficient  promptness  to  prevent  a  number 
of  piped  rails,  as  the  requisite  mill  practice  to  check  them  was 
not  then  comprehended  under  the  changed  manufacturing  con- 


Thc  segregation  was  also  large,  and  in  1908  I  confined  the 
rolling  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails  for  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  in  the  United  States  mills  to  three  33  ft.  rail- 
length  ingots  for  those  of  about  19  in.  square  upon  the  base. 
It  was  also  stated  in  the  specifications  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  that  short,  stubby  ingots  of  from  2.5  to  3  times  the 
length  of  the  width  of  the  base  were  required  for  rails.  Ingots 
of  about  8,200  lbs.  weight,  teemed  in  molds  20  x  24  in.,  have 
been  extensively  made  for  six  lengths  of  33  ft.  100  lb.  rails, 
and.  in  good  mill  practice,  with  practically  complete  elimination 
of  piped  rails.  The  blooms,  however,  are  cut,  and  only  rolled 
in  three  rail  lengths  at  a  time.  Ingots  25  x  30  in.,  of  about 
12.000  lbs.  weight,  have  been  used  for  eight  33  ft.  basic  open- 
hearth  100  lb.  rails  where  the  ordinary  rail  mill  equipment  had 
not  been  installed.  The  ingots  were  bloomed  and  then  shipped 
to  a  rail  mill  to  be  reheated  and  rolled,  and  but  a  few  piped 
rails  were  found  during  manufacture.  The  rails  in  the  track 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  safety  and  severe  service. 

Only  25  piped  rails  arc  known  to  have  been  found  in  service 
in  the  track  in  65,  70.  75,  80,  95  and  100  lb.  sections  out  of 
about  1,100.000  30  ft.  rails,  of  which  the  length  of  the  ingot 
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haustcd  ductility  tests  of  stel  rails  arc 
the  manufacture  at  the  plant  under 


was  not  over  but  under  three  times  the  width  of  the  base. 

THE  DROP  AND  EXHAUSTED-DUCTILITY  TESTS. 

The  exhausted-ductility  tests  for  the  purification  of  the  steel 
were  introduced  into  the  specifications  for  the  Xew  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  in  1910  to  secure  rails  of  sufficient  toughness  to  with- 
stand the  low  temperatures  in  the  Mohawk  valley  of  from  20 
deg.  to  30  deg.  below  zero,  though  40  deg.  is  often  reported  by 
the  trackmen.  The  ductility  which  is  possible  for  a  given  com- 
position, size  of  ingots,  section,  and  other  steps  of  manufacture, 
has  been  practically  ascertained,  and  it  is  to  see  by  the  ex- 
hausted-ductility tests  whether  or  not  it  is  secured. 

It  requires  but  a  moment  to  stamp  the  crop  of  the  rail  with 
the  6  in.  spacing  bar  of  seven  points  before  placing  the  butt  on 
the  supports  of  the  drop-testing  machine.  The  elongation  of 
each  of  the  six  marked  inches  on  the  test-butts  after  the  drop, 
is  measured  by  a  flexible  rule,  and  the  increase  in  hundredths 
of  inches  per  inch,  indicates  the  per  cent,  of  elongation.  It 
takes  but  a  moment  to  test  the  butt,  and  the  exhausted-duc- 
tility is  obtained  in  three  or  more  blows,  though  it  is  measured 
after  each  blow,  and  recorded. 

The  term  ductility  in  the  specifications  for  the  Xew  York 
Central  Lines,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  tenacity  and  toughness 
of  the  steel,  the  exhausted  ductility  being  its  measure.  Thii 
also  becomes  a  soundness  test  for  seams,  segregation,  slag  in- 
clusions and  other  foreign  matter  in  the  web  or  head  of  the 
rails,  and  is  better  than  the  special  nick  test  in  other  specifica- 
tions. 

The  elongation  and  ex 
made  concurrently  with 
the  drop-tenting  machine  on  four  or  5  ft.  lengths  of  the 
top  crop  of  the  rail  bars,  the  rcsutts  being  tabulated  as  shown 
by  the  appended  blanks  for  ductility  and  elongation  tests,  a 
copy  being  furnished  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  butts  are  tested  within  three  hours  after  the  ingots  of  a 
melt  are  teemed  and  rolled,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  full  duc- 
tility of  the  steel  as  made  and  rolled  are  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  subsequent  melts.  The  utilization  of  such 
knowledge  of  each  melt  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  make 
rails  of  greater  uniformity,  homogeneity,  safety,  and  economy  of 
the  output  than  was  believed  possible  before  such  tests  were 
installed.  The  practical  non-breakage  of  such  rails  in  the 
track  for  the  winter  ot"  1911-12,  shows  that  a  high  quality  was 
secured  in  their  manufacture. 

When  the  ductility  tests  were  first  proposed,  the  most  ex- 
perienced steel  men  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  secure  such 
uniform  results  per  melt  of  steel.  It  was  considered  by  some 
of  the  presidents  of  the  steel  mills  that  when  dealing  with  the 
larger  melts  of  from  60  to  80  tons  in  a  ladle,  the  temperature 
might  be  just  right  for  teeming  the  first  ingot,  but  too  low  for  the 
middle  ingot  to  give  the  full  ductility  of  the  chemical  com- 
position and  to  reduce  its  percentage  for  the  last  ingot  teemed 
of  the  melt.  However,  the  heavy  body  of  slag  over  the  top 
of  the  molten  steel  in  the  ladle  did  not  allow  sufficient  heat 
to  escape  to  modify  the  ductility  in  well-made  steel  from  the 
first  to  the  last  ingot  poured. 

The  examination  of  the  results  from  more  than  200,000  tons 
of  steel  now  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  nearly  uniform 
results  from  each  melt  It  is  found  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  the  ductility  which  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
section  which  is  being  rolled.  The  well-designed  sections  of 
not  too  great  width  of  base  compared  to  the  height,  finish  with 
nearly  the  full  ductility  of  the  metal. 

The  manufacturers  have  examined  the  tabulated  results  of 
their  product  and  some  have  adopted  the  system  of  testing  and 
keeping  the  same  records  for  all  rails  made  for  their  own  in- 
formation, whether  required  by  their  customer  or  not,  as  is 
required  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  The  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  has  followed  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. Lines  and  adopted  nearly  their  ductility  and  elongation 
tots  in  their  specifications. 


REFRIGERATOR  CARS  FOR  EXPRESS 
SERVICE. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  have  received  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  the  first  of  an  order  of  75  steel 
undcrframe  refrigerator  cars  for  express  service.  These  cars, 
which  are  equipped  for  operation  in  passenger  trains,  are  50 
ft.  in  length  over  end  sills,  weigh,  complete,  86,000  lbs.,  and 
have  a  capacity  for  60,000  lbs.  of  lading  and  14,000  lbs.  of  ice. 
They  are  mounted  on  four  wheel  trucks,  which  have  S'/j  in. 
by  10  in.  journals  and  are  spaced  34  ft  between  centers. 


Half  Section  Through  Express  Refrigerator  Car. 

The  underfr.mie  has  two  center  and  two  side  sills  of  the 
fishbelly  type.  24  in.  deep  at  the  center  for  a  distance  of  8  ft. 
The  center  sills  arc  13' j  in.  deep  at  the  body  bolster,  are 
spaced  14  in.  apart  and  are  built  up  of  web  plates  %  in.  thick 
with  outside  angles  at  the  top,  and  outside  and  inside  angles 
at  the  bottom.  A  top  cover  plate,  24  in.  hy  \i  in.,  runs  their 
entire  length.    The  side  sills  have  '/i  in.  web  plates,  the 
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bottom  member  being  an  angle  and  the  top  a  3  in.  Z-bar,  the 
outside  flange  of  which  forms  a  support  for  the  wooden 
superstructure. 

The  end  sills  are  of  cast  steel,  with  a  flange  cast  on  the 
upper  side  to  prevent  shifting  of  the  car  body  on  the  under- 
frame.  The  body  bolsters  arc  built  up  of  H  in.  pressed  steel 
members,  spaced  8  in.  back  to  back,  with  top  and  bottom 
cover  plates  14  in.  x  $i  in.,  extending  between  the  side  sills. 
Between  the  bolsters  are  three  built  up  crossties,  consisting  of 
5/16  in.  pressed  steel  members  with  top  and  bottom  cover  plates. 
Between  the  side  and  center  sills  a  5  in.  channel  extends  the 
full  length  of  the  car.  The  undcrfratne  is  braced  by  diagonal 
plates,  8  in.  wide,  extending  from  the  side  to  the  center  sills, 
and  %  in.  gusset  plates  connecting  the  side  sills  to  the  body 
bolsters  and  end  sills- 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  insulation.  On 
top  of,  and  riveted  to  the  undcrframc  members,  is  a  layer  of 
No.  16  galvanized  iron,  over  which  a  course  of  ! »  in.  asbestos 
paper  is  applied.  There  is  an  air  space  between  this  and  the 
13/16  in.  deafening  floor,  on  top  of  which  is  a  layer  of  Vi  in. 
Keystone  hair  felt  held  in  position  by  %  in.  wood  furring. 
To  the  latter  is  nailed  a  single  course  of  K  in.  yellow  pine, 
which  supports  the  second  course  of  V»  in.  Keystone  hair 
felt,  the  latter  also  being  held  in  position  by  %  in.  nailing 
strips.  These  in  turn  support  another  course  of  J$  in.  yel- 
low pine,  on  top  of  which  is  laid  the  third  course  of  ! ■  •  in. 
Keystone  hair  felt.  This  insulation  is  all  located  below  the 
main  floor,  between  3  in.  by  6  in.  yellow  pine  nailing  sills. 
Resting  on  the  four  nailing  sills  and  the  two  4  in.  by  {<>.•  in. 
side  sill  fillers,  is  a  course  of  13/16  in.  by  554  in.  yellow  pine 
forming  the  sub-floor.  A  layer  of  Neponsct  red  paper  is 
applied  between  this  and  the  main  floor,  which  is  of  13/16  in. 
by  31$  in.  yellow  pine.  Over  the  main  floor,  except  at  the 
ice  bunkers,  is  placed  waterproofing  and  Mastic  flooring, 
made  by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  and  this  also  extends 
up  the  sides  of  the  car  for  6  in.  This  permits  the  floor  of  the 
car  to  be  cleaned  by  flushing  with  water.  The  insulation  of 
the  sides,  ends  and  roof  is  similar  to  that  of  the  floor,  three 
courses  of  '/i  in.  Keystone  hair  felt  and  a  layer  of  Neponsct 
red  paper  being  used;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  three  air 
spaces  are  provided. 

The  Bohn  system  of  refrigeration  is  used,  and  also  the 
Bohn  all-steel  collapsible  bulkheads.  The  hatch  covers  are 
placed  in  the  lower  deck  of  the  roof,  and  each  bunker  has  a 
capacity  for  7.000  lb.  of  ice.  The  ice  grates  are  made  of 
white  oak  bars  and  when  not  in  use  can  he  folded  back  in  a 
3 -in.  recess  in  the  end  of  the  car,  thus  leaving  the  ends  flush. 

The  roof  is  of  the  monitor  or  clerc-story  type,  conforming 
to  passenger  equipment  construction,  and  a  dummy  vesti- 


Welli  Fargo  Refrigerator  Car  for  Express  Service. 


bulc  mechanism  is  used  with  Fowler  semi-elliptic  springs  at 
the  end  plates.  The  buffing  device  is  of  the  Miner  friction 
type  and  is  so  applied  that  the  mechanism  can  be  lowered 
for  repairs  when  necessary.  The  following  special  equip- 
ment is  used:  Draft  gear,  Miner;  couplers,  McConway  & 
Torley;  coupler  centering  device,  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company;  air  brakes,  Westinghouse,  high  speed,  schedule. 
L.  N.;  hand  brakes,  Lindstrom;  slack  adjuster,  American 
Brake  Company;  truck  frames,  Commonwealth  Steel  Com- 
pany; journal  boxes  and  lids,  Symington;  wheels,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  33  in.  rolled  steel;  brake  beams,  Diamond 
special;  springs.  Standard  Steel  Works;  door  insulation,  La 
Flare.  The  cars  are  constructed  throughout  to  meet  M.  C  B. 
standards  and  the  U.  S.  safety  appliance  requirements. 


THE  CROOKED  RIVER  ARCH  BRIDGE. 


In  connection  with  the  bridge  work  on  the  Oregon  Trunk,  de- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Age  Gasttte  of  March  22  and  29,  1912, 
the  arch  bridge  which  was  constructed  to  carry  this  line  across 
Crooked  river  canyon  has  features  which  make  it  unusually 
interesting.  Its  location  is  unique,  in  that  it  spans  the  gorge  at 
a  height  of  320  ft.  above  water  at  a  point  where  the  canyon 


The  Erection  Device  for  Lowering  the  Cantilever  Arm*. 


walls  are  only  350  ft.  apart.   So  far  as  is  known,  the  only  other 
bridge  in  this  country  that  carries  traffic  at  a  higher  elevation 
above  water  is  the  Pecos  river  viaduct,  and  the  difference  is  only 
a  matter  of  inches. 
Those  who  read  the  description  referred  to  wilt  recall  that 
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the  line  leaves  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  or  North  Bank 
road,  at  Fallbridge,  on  the  Colombia  river,  cresses  that  stream 
on  the  Celilo  bridge  and  penetrates  southward  into  the  central 
portion  of  Oregon  by  ascending  the  canyon  of  the  Des  Chutes 
river  onto  the  central  plateau.   Twenty-six  miles  from  the  pres- 


the  sections  of  the  first  two  panels  of  top  chord  were  the  only 
ones  governed  by  erection  stresses. 

The  erection  of  former  American  arches  of  the  two-hinged 
type  has  been  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  securing  a  division 
of  dead  load  stresses  between  top  and  buttom  chords  at  the 


Bottom  Lateral  Syi/tm.  Cros*  S*ct,on  w U0 L0 

Elevation*  and  Plana  of  Crooked  River  Arch  Bridge. 


ent  terminus  of  the  road  at  Bend,  Ore.,  and  130  miles  south 
of  the  Columbia,  the  line  crosses  the  Crooked  river  canyon. 

The  span  designed  for  this  crossing  is  a  two-hinged  spandrel 
braced  arch— a  type  well  adapted  to  the  conditions.  The  ex- 
treme height  of  towers  which  would  have  been  required  and  the 
danger  to  them  from  masses  of  rock  falling  from  the  steep  walls, 


center  of  the  span.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  such 
an  attempt  to  place  both  chords  in  compression  is  avoided  in 
the  Crooked  river  arch,  where  the  structure  is  designed  as  a 
three-hinged  arch  for  dead  load  stresses  by  inserting  a  hinge 
or  pin  at  the  crown.  After  the  trusses  have  taken  their  dead 
load  stress,  the  upper  chord  section  is  riveted  in  place  at  the 


Traveller  Erecting  the  Third  Panel.    Erecting  the  Fifth  Panel  on  the  North  End.     Placing  the  Last  Top-Chord  Member. 


made  a  single  span  crossing  preferable  to  a  viaduct.  The  neces- 
sity for  erection  without  falsework  and  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing foundations  capable  of  taking  unlimited  thrust,  led  to  the 
selection  of  an  arch  span.  The  type  chosen  could  be  erected  as 
a  cantilever  with  practically  no  changes  in  the  members  from  the 
section  required  for  service  stresses.    In  this  particular  design 


crown  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.,  which  converts  the  arch  into 
the  stiffer  two-hinged  type  for  live  load  and  temperature 
stresses.  This  same  idea  has  been  recently  used  in  a  5235  ft. 
arch  erected  by  German  engineers  across  the  Sanaga  river  in 
Africa  with  very'  satisfactory  results. 
The  standard  loading  for  all  bridges  on  the  Oregon  Trunk 
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is  two  188-5  ton  engines  followed  by  5,000  lb.  per  ft.  for  the 
trusses,  and  one  214  ton  engine  followed  by  the  same  uniform 
load  for  the  floor  system.    All  bridges  arc  for  single  track. 

The  Crooked  river  span  is  340  ft.  long  and  is  divided  into  12 
panels.  The  trusses  are  72  ft.  deep  at  the  ends  and  12  ft.  at  the 
center,  the  bottom  chord  following  a  parabolic  curve.  The  top 
chords  are  18  ft.  center  to  center,  and  as  the  trusses  are  battered 
1  in  12  for  greater  stability,  the  Lo  points  are  30  ft.  apart.  A 
massive,  three-web.  cast  steel  shoe  at  this  point  carries  a  hori- 
zontal pin  13  in.  in  diameter.  The  pin  holes  in  the  bottom 
chords  connecting  at  this  point  arc  bored  on  the  skew  necessi- 
tated by  the  batter  of  the  trusses. 

Field  work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  while  the  construction 
work  was  proceeding  along  the  road,  in  order  that  the  founda- 
tions would  be  ready  for  the  steel  as  soon  as  rails  were  laid  to 
the  bridge  site.  This  largely  increased  the  cost  of  the  founda- 
tion work,  as  all  material  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  in  by 
wagon  from  Shaniko,  65  miles  away.  A  cableway  was  set 
up  on  the  bridge  axis  to  elevate  rock  and  water  for  the  con- 
crete from  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  After  blasting  out  the 
weathered  rock,  on  the  face  of  the  canyon  walls  down  to  good 
quality  basalt,  the  pedestals  were  built.  These  were  constructed 
of  1 .2  4  concrete,  with  crushed  stone  and  screenings  for  aggre- 
gate. A  machine  mixer  was  used  so  that  the  piers  might  be  of 
uniform  quality  and  monolithic  construction. 

The  erection  device,  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings, consisted  of  a  chain  of  four  eyebars  from  the  Uo  point  of 
the  arch  to  the  ground  and  from  there  running  in  a  curve  to  the 
grillage  beams  set  in  the  bottom  of  shafts  excavated  30  ft.  into 
the  solid  rock.  These  shafts  were  filled  with  concrete  after  set- 
ting the  grillages  and  bars.  To  provide  for  the  control  of  the 
position  of  the  semi-spans,  in  closing  the  arch,  an  adjustment 
toggle  was  placed  in  the  eyebar  chain.  This  consisted  of  a  large 
parallelogram  of  eyebars,  with  a  6'/i  in.  screw  working  in  the 
short  diagonal  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  or  shorten  the  length 
of  the  figure.  There  was  enough  movement  in  this  toggle  to  pro- 
vide for  raising  the  arms  15  in.  at  the  crown,  or  lowering  them  8 
in.  from  normal  position,  in  making  the  connection.  The  screw 
was  turned  by  a  capstan  head,  in  which  were  inserted  long  bars 
against  which  the  men  pushed.    Before  erection  had  proceeded 


Adjusting  Cantilever  Anns  Before  Closure. 


far  enough  to  put  much  load  on  the  anchorages,  the  toggles 
were  adjusted  to  give  an  elevation  of  9  in.  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  arm. 

After  placing  this  device  and  filling  the  shafts  with  concrete, 
the  erection  contractor  built  a  trestle  out  K>  the  arch  pedestals 
and  assembled  his  traveler.  This  was  of  timlwr.  76  ft.  long  over 
all  and  with  an  overhanging  boom  of  32  ft.  Two  8  in.  x  16  in 
sticks  comprised  each  side  of  the  boom,  and  were  guyed  back 
over  a  transverse  bent  by  l}i  in.  steel  roils.  The  engine  deck 
was  built  on  the  rear  end  of  the  boom  timbers  and  was  high 
enough  to  enable  the  derrick  car  to  pass  underneath.  This  rig 
traveled  on  two  rails,  laid  on  short  cross  ties  on  the  top  chords. 
The  complete  traveler  weighed  about  45  tons.    Its  rigging  con- 


sisted of  six  sets  of  \yi  in.  manila  falls  and  one  set  of  wire 
falls. 

After  lowering  the  10;  j  ton  shoes  to  place,  the  bottom  chord 
was  set  and  the  pin  driven,  after  which  the  end  post  was  placed 
and  the  pin  driven  to  connect  to  the  anchorage  chain.  The 
diagonal  UoLl  was  then  placed,  thus  making  the  panel  self- 
supporting.  The  remaining  members  of  the  panel  in  the  truss 
and  floor  system  were  placed  and  the  traveler  run  forward  to 
repeat  the  operation.  Riveting  was  started  on  all  principal  truss 
connections  except  bottom  chord  splices  in  each  panel  as  soon 
as  completed.  This  was  done  because  of  high  erection  stresses 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  drift  pins  and  temporary  bolts  re- 
quired for  erection. 

After  five  panels  of  the  north  arm  had  been  placed,  work 
was  started  on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon.    Materials  for  the 


The  Completed  Arch. 


traveler,  falsework  and  anchorage  were  carried  over  the  gorge 
on  the  cableway,  and  as  soon  as  the  traveler  had  been  con- 
structed, the  transfer  of  bridge  material  was  begun.  In  doing 
this  the  members  were  lowered  into  the  canyon  from  the  north 
end  and  then  by  hooking  on  a  tackle  from  the  south  traveler 
they  were  drifted  across  the  stream.  The  tackles  from  the  north 
traveler  were  then  removed  and  the  material  hoisted  and  erected. 
In  this  way  all  steel  for  the  south  arm  was  transferred  safely 
and  with  hut  little  delay  to  erection. 

When  the  five  panels  of  each  arm  were  finished,  the  bottom 
chords  and  diagonals  of  the  two  center  panels  were  put  in  place, 
and  the  two  semi-spans  lowered  to  bearing  on  the  center  pin 
by  means  of  the  erection  device.  The  structure  was  then  a  three- 
hinged  arch.  To  bring  it  to  its  final  condition  of  two-hinges, 
the  center  section  of  the  top  chord,  which  was  two  panels  in 
length  and  unpunched  at  both  ends,  was  set  in  place.  The  first 
time  the  temperature  of  the  steel  reached  60  deg..  the  ends  of 
the  chord  were  center-punched  through  the  holes  in  the  splice 
plates  attached  to  the  adjoining  chords,  and  drilled.  One  end 
was  then  riveted  up  and  the  other  left  until  the  temperature  of 
the  steel  had  again  reached  60  dcg.,  when  it  was  quickly  riv- 
eted up. 

The  bridge  was  designed  in  the  office  of  Ralph  Modjcski,  chief 
engineer  of  bridges  of  the  Oregon  Trunk,  Ralph  Rudd  being 
chief  engineer.  It  was  fabricated  by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  erected  by  the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. W,  R.  Weidman  was  resident  engineer,  with  Ralph  Harris 
and  Clement  E.  Chase,  assistants  in  charge  of  substructure  and 
superstructure  respectively.  We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Chase  for 
the  information  contained  herein. 


Brazilian  Surveys  Apphoved.— The  president  of  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  has  signed  a  decree  approving  the  definite 
surveys  of  the  first  section  of  five  miles  of  the  line  from  Jabo- 
ticabal  to  Rio  Pardo. 
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SPEED  RE8TRICTION8  ON  THE  CHICAGO  & 
NORTH  WESTERN. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  recently  made  practical 
tests  of  its  speed  restrictions  of  the  movements  of  trains  over 
crossovers,  turnouts,  junction  turnouts,  and  on  certain  signal 
indications  at  interlocking  plants,  and  as  a  result  has  estab- 
lished additional  safeguards  and  rules  to  govern  the  speeds  of 
trains.    These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  When  a  signal  to  proceed  is  displayed  by  a  dwarf, 
or  low-speed  signal  located  at  the  bottom  of  a  home  signal, 
or  across  the  track  from  it,  a  train  may  proceed  at  a  speed 
not  to  exceed  IS  miles  per  hour. 

(2)  The  speed  of  a  train  moving  over  a  crossover;  turn- 
out from  a  main  track  to  a  siding,  or  to  a  diverging  route  at 
a  junction,  must  not  exceed  IS  miles  per  hour,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  points  at  which  exceptions  are  permitted 
being  indicated  on  the  current  time  table  by  special  rules, 
-which  give  in  each  case  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour  that  may 
be  attained  at  any  particular  point  or  turnout  at  which  the 
above  rules  do  not  apply. 

In  formulating  the  rules  for  the  speed  restrictions  at  defi- 
nite points,  or  for  turnouts  of  varying  degrees,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  restrictions  were  sufficient  to  insure 
absolute  safety  and  smooth  operation  for  the  train  or  whether 
they  were  greater  than  necessary.  That  is  to  say,  did  the  re- 
strictions call  for  lower  speed  than  was  essential  for  the 
safe  and  smooth  operation  of  trains  over  the  certain  turnouts 
or  stretches  of  track?  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this 
point,  the  general  officers  of  the  road  conducted  a  series  of 
speed  tests  over  the  crossovers  and  turnouts  in  question.  A 
train  composed  of  a  high-speed  locomotive  and  several  cars 
was  employed  for  this  purpose.  A  speed  indicator  was  in- 
stalled in  the  locomotive  for  the  guidance  of  the  engineman 
and  another  one  in  the  observation  car  on  the  rear  of  the 
train  for  the  convenience  of  the  observers,  who  were  general 
officers  and  officers  of  the  division  on  which  the  tests  were 
being  made.  Telephone  communication  was  also  established 
between  the  locomotive  and  the  observation  car,  a  complete 
telephone  outfit  being  located  in  the  observation  car. 

Speed  tests  were  made  over  leads  and  crossovers,  over 
turnouts  from  No.  7  to  No.  20,  and  at  varying  speeds  over 
each  number  of  turnout,  these  varying  from  five  miles  per 
hour  over  No.  7  turnouts  to  over  50  miles  per  hour  over  No. 
20  turnouts. 

The  train  was  run  through  each  turnout  several  times  at 
different  speeds,  and  always  once  or  twice  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed  than  was  considered  at  all,  or  was  later  decided  upon 
for  that  number  of  turnout. 

Careful  records  were  made  of  the  different  speeds  over 
each  turnout  and  the  behavior  of  the  train  noted  in  each  case. 
It  was  found  throughout  the  test  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  the  speed  of  a  train  while  riding  on  it.  Everyone  in  the 
large  party  on  the  train  was  inclined  to  judge  its  speed  when 
moving  at  20  miles  or  less  per  hour  as  less  than  was  actually 
the  case,  and  when  the  train  was  running  at  35  miles  or  more 
per  hour  it  seemed  to  be  running  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed 
than  that. 

The  speeds  of  trains  under  these  restrictions  are  checked 
frequently  to  find  out  how  closely  enginemen  are  able  to 
judge  them,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  a  more  general 
use  of  speed  recorders  which  will  accurately  indicate  to  en- 
ginemen the  speed  at  which  they  arc  running  will  be  adopted. 


The  Philippine  Railway  Company.— Cm  June  30,  1912.  this 
company  had  in  operation  59  miles  of  line  in  the  island  of  Cebu, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  74  miles  of  line  in  the  island  of  Panay, 
si  total  of  133  miles  of  line.  The  lines  of  this  company  in  the 
island  of  Cebu  cost  53.317.000,  or  about  $65,283  per  mile.  The 
lines  in  Panay  cost  $5,065,000  or  $68,444  per  mile. 


THE    RAILWAY   VALUATION  LAW. 


It  is  now  expected  that  Congress  will  pass  a  railway  valuation 
law  at  the  present  session.  The  Senate  on  February  24,  passed 
House  Bill  22593  after  extensive  amendment,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  House  will  readily  accept  the  changes  that  have  been 
made.  The  bill  as  it  leaves  the  Senate  provides  for  valuation 
not  only  of  physical  property,  but  also  of  franchises  and  other 
intangible  values;  and  provision  is  made  also  for  investigating 
the  history  of  past  financial  operations. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  principal  section  (to  be  Section  19a  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law)  is  as  follows: 

"That  the  commission  shall,  as  hereinafter  provided,  investi- 
gate, ascertain,  and  report  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or 
used  by  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provision*  of  this 
act.  To  enable  the  commission  to  make  such  investigation  and 
report,  it  is  authorized  to  employ  such  experts  and  other  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary.  The  commission  may  appoint  exam- 
iners who  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses and  take  testimony.  The  commission  shall  make  an  in- 
ventory which  shall  list  the  property  of  every  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  detail,  and  show  the  value 
thereof  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  classify  the  physical 
property,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  conformity  with  the  classi- 
fication of  expenditures  for  road  and  equipment,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"First.  In  such  investigation  said  commission  shall  ascertain 
and  report  in  detail  as  to  each  piece  of  property  owned  or  used 
by  said  common  carrier  for  its  purposes  as  a  common  carrier, 
the  original  cost  to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  the  cost 
of  reproduction  leas  depreciation,  and  an  analysis  of  the  methods 
by  which  these  several  costs  are  obtained,  and  the  reason  for 
their  differences,  it  any.  The  commission  shall  in  like  manner 
ascertain  and  report  separately  other  values,  and  elements  of 
value,  if  any.  of  the  property  of  such  common  carrier,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed,  and  of  the  rea- 
sons for  any  differences  between  any  such  value,  and  each  of 
the  foregoing  cost  values. 

'  Second.  Such  investigation  and  report  shall  state  in  detail 
and  separately  from  improvements  the  original  cost  of  all  lands, 
rights  of  way,  and  terminals  owned  or  used  for  the  purposes  of 
a  common  carrier,  and  ascertained  as  of  the  time  of  dedication 
to  public  use,  and  the  present  value  of  the  same,  and  separately 
the  original  and  present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or 
of  purchase  in  excess  of  such  original  cost  or  present  value. 

"Third.  Such  investigation  and  report  shall  show  separately 
the  property  held  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  a  common 
carrier,  and  the  original  cost  and  present  value  of  the  same,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed. 

"Fourth.  In  ascertaining  the  original  cost  to  date  of  the  prop- 
erly of  such  common  carrier  the  commission,  in  addition  to 
such  other  elements  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  shall  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  history  and  organization  of  the  present  and 
of  any  previous  corporation  operating  such  property;  upon  any 
increases  or  decreases  of  stocks,  bonds  or  other  securities,  in 
a:iy  reorganization  ;  upon  moneys  received  by  any  such  corpora- 
tion by  reason  of  any  issues  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities; 
upon  the  syndicating,  banking  and  other  financial  arrangements 
under  which  such  issues  were  made  and  the  expense  thereof; 
and  upon  the  net  and  gross  earnings  of  such  corporations;  and 
shall  also  ascertain  and  report  in  such  detail  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  commission  upon  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  were  expended. 

"Fifth  The  commission  shall  ascertain  and  report  the  amount 
and  value  of  any  aid.  gift,  grant  of  right  of  way,  or  donation, 
made  lo  any  such  common  carrier,  or  to  any  previous  corporation 
operating  such  property,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State,  county  or  municipal  government,  or  by  individ- 
uals, associations  or  corporations ;  and  it  shall  also  ascertain  and 
report  the  grants  of  land  to  any  such  common  carrier,  or  any 
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previous  corporation  operating  such  property,  by  the  Government 
of  ihe  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  amount  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  any 
portion  of  such  grants  and  the  value  of  the  unsold  portion 
thereof  at  the  time  acquired  and  at  the  present  time,  also,  the 
amount  and  value  of  any  concession  and  allowance  made  by 
such  common  carrier  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  State,  county  or  municipal  government  in  consideration 
of  such  aid,  gift,  grant  or  donation." 

The  rest  of  the  bill,  given  in  following  paragraphs,  is  here  re- 
printed as  reported  by  the  Senate  sub-committee.  Numerous 
changes  in  detail  were  subsequently  made,  but  the  only  one  that 
seems  to  be  important  is  an  addition  providing  that  in  appeals 
to  the  courts  new  testimony  may  be  accepted  by  the  court;  and 
the  court  shall  then  stay  proceedings  and  give  the  commission  a 
chance  to  revise  its  valuation : 

"Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  commission  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  the  form  in  which  the  results 
of  the  valuation  shall  be  submitted,  and  the  classification  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  ascertained  value,  and  such  investiga- 
tion shall  show  the  value  of  the  property  of  every  common 
carrier  as  a  whole  and  the  value  of  its  property  in  each  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
classified  and  in  detail  as  herein  required. 

"Such  investigation  shall  be  commenced  within  sixty  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  act  and  shall  be  prosecuted  with 
diligence  and  thoroughness,  and  the  result  thereof  reported  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  thereafter 
until  completed. 

"F.very  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  o/  this  act 
shall  furnish  to  the  commission  or  its  agents  from  time  to  time 
and  as  the  commission  may  require  maps,  profiles,  contracts, 
reports  of  engineers,  and  any  other  documents,  records,  and 
papers,  or  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  same,  in  aid  of  such  investi- 
gation and  determination  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  said 
common  carrier,  and  shall  grant  to  all  agents  of  the  commission 
free  access  to  its  right  of  way,  its  property,  and  its  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda  whenever  and  wherever  requested  by 
any  such  duly  authorized  agent,  and  every  common  carrier  is 
hereby  directed  and  required  to  co-operate  with  and  aid  the 
commission  in  the  work  of  the  valuation  of  its  property  in  such 
further  particulars  and  to  such  extent  as  the  commission  may 
require  and  direct,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  twenty  of  this  act  shall  have  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  law. 

"Upon  the  completion  of  the  valuation  herein  provided  for  the 
commission  shall  thereafter  in  like  manner  keep  itself  informed 
of  all  extensions  and  improvements  or  other  changes  in  the  con- 
dition and  value  of  the  property  of  all  common  carriers,  and  shall 
ascertain  the  value  thereof,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  proper  regulation  of  such  common 
carriers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  revise  and  correct  its 
valuation  of  property,  showing  such  revision  and  correction 
classified  and  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  tentative  valua- 
tions shall  be  reported  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session. 

"To  enable  the  commission  to  make  such  changes  and  cor- 
rections in  its  valuations  of  each  class  of  property,  every  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  report  currently 
to  the  commission,  and  as  the  commission  may  require,  all  im- 
provements and  changes  in  its  property,  and  file  with  the  com- 
mission copies  of  all  contracts  for  such  improvements  and  changes 
at  the  time  the  same  are  executed. 

"Whenever  the  commission  shall  have  completed  the  tentative 
valuation  of  the  property  of  any  common  carrier,  and  the  tenta- 
tive valuations  of  its  property  in  each  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  before  such 


valuation  shall  be  considered  in  any  proceeding  involved  in 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  commission,  in  addition  to 
notices  to  petitioners  and  carriers  required  in  such  proceeding, 
shall  give  notice  by  registered  letter  to  the  said  carrier,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the  governor  of  any  State 
in  which  the  property  so  valued  is  located,  and  also  by  publication 
in  three  daily  papers  published  in  three  of  the  principal  cities 
through  which  the  railroad  of  such  common  carrier  runs;  such 
notice  shall  state  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  several  classes  of 
property  of  said  carrier,  and  shall  allow  thirty  days  in  which 
to  file  a  protest  of  the  same  with  the  commission.  If  no  protest 
is  filed  within  thirty  days,  said  valuation  shall  become  permanent 
"If  notice  of  protest  is  filed  the  commission  shall  fix  a  time  for 
hearing  the  same,  and  shall  proceed  as  promptly  as  may  be  to 
hear  and  consider  any  matter  relative  and  material  thereto  which 
may  be  presented  in  support  of  any  such  protest  so  filed  as 
aforesaid.  If  after  hearing  any  protest  of  such  tentative  valua- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  commission  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  tliat  its  valuation  should  not  be  made  permanent,  it 
shall  make  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  issue  an 
order  making  such  corrected  tentative  valuation  permanent  All 
permanent  valuations  by  the  commission  and  the  classification 
thereof  shall  be  published  and  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  all  proceedings  under  this 
act 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  receivers  of  car- 
riers and  operating  trustees.  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on 
the  part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  to  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  commission  such  carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  such 
offense  and  for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 
offense,  such  forfeiture  to  be  recoverable  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  forfeitures  provided  for  in  this  act. 

"That  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction, upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  alleging  a  failure 
to  comply  with  or  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  common  carrier,  to  issue  a  writ  or  writs  of 
mandamus  commanding  such  common  carrier  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  by 
providing  for  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  property  of 
carriers  subject  thereto  and  securing  information  concerning  their 
stocks  and  bonds  and  boards  of  directors." 


New  Line  fioh  Shanghai  to  Peking— China  has  opened 
her  shortest  cut  from  Shanghai,  on  the  sea,  to  Peking.  Early 
in  December  through  traffic  was  opened  from  Pukow.  on  the 
Yangtze  river  (opposite  Nanking)  to  Tientsin,  and  a  journey 
is  now  possible  from  Shanghai  to  Peking  in  40  hours  as  against 
S  days  by  the  previous  shortest  route.  The  only  other  line 
from  the  Yangtze  to  Peking  is  that  from  Hankow,  about  755 
miles  long.  The  newly  opened  line  from  Pukow  to  Tientsin 
is  626  miles,  and  to  that  has  to  be  added  the  73  miles  from 
Tientsin  to  Peking  and  the  193  miles  from  Shanghai  to  Nan- 
king, making  the  total  rail  distance  from  Shanghai  to  Peking 
some  892  miles,  which  is  broken  only  by  the  Yangtze  river  at 
Nanking.  The  first  through  trains  to  run  over  the  line  from 
Pukow  to  Tientsin  left  Tientsin  and  Pukow,  respectively,  on 
December  4,  and  two  trains  per  week  arc  now  running  from 
both  places,  leaving  Pukow  for  Tientsin  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  at  9  a.  m ,  and  arriving  at  Tientsin  on  the  following 
days  at  11  :07  a.  m. :  and  leaving  Tientsin  for  Pukow  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  at  1  p.  m.,  and  arriving  at  Pukow  on  the 
following  afternoons  at  3:15  p.  m.  The  trains  are  provided 
with  dining  cars  and  comfortable  sleeping  cars,  and  passengers 
may  make  the  journey  in  comparative  luxury. 
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(general  JCetx**,, 

Miss  Jane  Fairman,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  in  the  accounting  department  for  43  years,  will 
be  retired  on  a  pension  on  March  31. 

The  Post  Office  Department  reports  that  the  number  of  parcels 
carried  in  the  mails  in  the  month  of  January  was  about  40  mil- 
lions; and  over  one-tenth  of  these  parcels  were  mailed  in  Chicago. 

The  freight  house  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
February  14.  The  loss,  including  the  value  of  freight  in  stor- 
age, is  estimated  at  $75,000. 

The  strike  .of  the  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Car  Men  employed  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  which  was  declared  in  September,  1911,  was  officially 
called  off  by  officers  of  the  union  on  February  18. 

Counsel  for  President  Chambcrtin,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  has 
withdrawn  the  request  that  a  commission  be  sent  hy  the  federal 
court  to  London  to  take  evidence  concerning  the  acts  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  directors  in  relation  to  the  Southern  New  England 
Railway. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  has  passed  a  law  making  it  illegal 
for  any  person  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors  on  a  passenger 
train  or  car,  steam  or  electric,  except  in  case  of  actual  sickness 
of  the  person  using  the  stimulant,  and  excepting  also  drinks 
taken  in  cars  regularly  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  is  from  $5  to  $_>5. 

"Stop,  look  and  listen"!  at  grade  crossings  is  a  legend  that 
has  long  been  familiar;  but  how  many  people  comply  with  the 
injunction?  Reckless  drivers  of  carriages  and  automobiles  seem 
'  to  be  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  secretary  of  the  National 
Highways  Protective  Society  has  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
in  the  New  York  legislature  requiring  that  every  vehicle  stop 
within  100  ft.  of  a  grade  crossing,  and  making  the  violation  of 
the  rule  a  misdemeanor. 

West  Virginia  has  an  "anti-trust"  railroad  law,  signed  by  the 
governor  this  week,  to  go  into  effect  July  1  next.  The  title  of 
the  act  is:  "To  preserve  competition  among  common  carriers 
and  to  prevent  monopoly  of  the  business  of  common  carriers, 
and  protect  interstate  commerce  from  restraint  and  monopoly." 
The  act  prohibits  any  director,  officer,  agent,  representative  or 
attorney  of  any  railroad  company  from  acting  as  president, 
vice-president,  director  or  general  executive  officer  of  any  com- 
peting line.  It  also  prohibits  any  railroad  from  consolidating 
its  stock  or  franchise  with  that  of  any  competing  road. 

The  telephone  since  its  introduction  on  American  railroads, 
has. -no  doubt,  prevented  a  considerable  number  of  derailments; 
hut  it  must  now  look  to  its  laurels;  there  is  a  competitor  in 
the  field.  C.  Lagcrvall.  section  foreman  on  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  at  Rcnova,  Minn.,  recently  discovered  in  a  passing 
freight  train  a  dragging  brake  beam,  and,  though  he  was 
<iuick  to  give  a  signal,  he  was  unable  to  attract  the  attention 
oi  the  trainmen.  But  his  gasoline  motor  car  was  at  hand,  and, 
quickly  mounting  the  car  he  followed  the  train  to  the  next 
stop  and  there  notified  the  conductor  of  the  dangerous  car. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  has  had  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Chicago  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  its  members 
from  interfering  with  its  wires.  A  grand  jury  investigation 
shows  extensive  depredations  following  the  discharge  of  union 
employees  in  December.  A  mass  of  testimony  revealed  the 
cutting  of  wires  and  cable,  destruction  of  wires  by  means  of 
acid  and  other  forms  of  violence.  Restraint  oi  interstate  com- 
merce is  alleged.  It  is  requested  that  the  defendants  be  en- 
joined from  obstructing  interstate  and  government  messages 
over  the  Postal,  from  cutting,  burning  or  otherwise  injuring  its 
telegraph  lines  and  from  interfering  by  threats,  intimidation, 
persuasion  or  force  with  employees  or  prospective  employees  of 
the  company.  The  telegraph  company  has  been  powerless  to 
prevent  frequently  recurring  acts  of  violence,  committed  usually 
at  night  on  its  thirty-five  miles  of  cables  along  the  elevated 
railroad  lines  in  Chicago  or  in  underground  conduits.  These 
cables  arc  particularly  open  to  attack  and  difficult  to  guard. 


The  safety  committee  of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  next 
Sunday  evening  and  a  theatre  has  been  engaged,  so  as  to  provide 
ample  room ;  and  the  general  public  is  invited.  There  will  be 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  railway  accidents,  their  causes  and 
remedies,  by  Messrs.  J.  O.  Young  and  H.  J.  Fackenstall,  engine- 
men,  members  of  the  committee.  The  road  will  run  special 
trains  from  Jersey  City  and  from  Philadelphia.  At  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  March  10,  there  is  to  be  a  "safety  first"  rally  which  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  ever.  This  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  employees  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh;  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie;  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Eric;  the  Pennsylvania,  both  cast  and  west;  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading;  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh  Terminal.  The  chairman  will  be  R.  L.  O'Donnel,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh. 

A  committee  composed  of  Ralph  C.  Richards,  chairman  of 
the  central  safety  committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, L.  F.  Shedd,  general  safety  supervisor  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  W.  N.  Northcott,  metropolitan 
secretary  of  the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Y.  M.  C-  A.  and  the  railroads  in  promoting 
the  "safety  first"  movement  which  was  mentioned  in  a  re- 
cent issue.  Lectures  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  heads  of  the 
safety  departments  of  the  various  roads.  These  will  be 
illustrated  with  photographs  which  can  be  shown  by  lantern 
slides,  and  will  be  delivered  at  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  head- 
quarters; and  also  at  noon  and  evening  meetings  wherever 
large  numbers  of  employees  can  be  reached.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
will  give  the  use  of  its  stcreopticons,  its  buildings  and  all 
of  its  equipment  for  this  purpose.  It  has  devised  an  appa- 
ratus called  a  "shadow  box,"  by  the  aid  of  which  lantern 
slide  pictures  can  be  shown  on  a  screen  in  daylight.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  have  been  assigned  as  follows:  "Car 
Shop  Risks."  by  A.  W.  Smallen.  chairman  of  the  safety 
bureau,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  "Machine  Shop 
Risks,"  by  George  Bradshaw,  gencrat  safety  agent.  New  York 
Central  Lines;  "Transportation  Risks,"  by  R.  C.  Richards, 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  "Yard  Men's  Risks,"  by  I..  F. 
Shedd.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  "Trespassers,"  by 
W.  B.  Spaulding,  general  claim  agent,  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco; "Maintenance  and  Construction  Risks,"  by  J.  D.  M. 
Hamilton,  claims  attorney,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 


Pure  Drinking  Water  on  Train*. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  the  drinking  water  on  all  trains,  cars  and  boats  used  in 
interstate  commerce  must  be  certified  by  state  or  municipal  au- 
thorities as  being  incapable  of  conveying  disease.  Ice  which  is 
put  into  drinking  water  must  be  taken  irom  a  safe  source, 
duly  certified,  and  must  he  washed  with  water  that  is  safe; 
and  must  be  handled  so  as  to  prevent  contamination.  Water 
containers  must  be  cleaned  by  scalding  at  least  once  a  week. 


A  Railroad  Clearing  House  to  Be  Established  in  Chicago. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers  and  the  Committee  on 
Corporate,  Fiscal  and  General  Accounts  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  which  met  at  Pineburst. 
N.  C,  have,  after  full  discussion,  unanimously  approved  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  clearing  house  settlement  of  adjusted  balances 
between  all  railroads.  In  the  discussion,  it  was  found  that 
13  of  the  roads  centering  at  Chicago  are  already  organizing 
a  clearing  house.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  postpone  further 
action  by  the  joint  committee  until  after  the  clearing  house  of 
the  13  Chicago  roads  had  been  actually  tried  out. 

A  Simple  Issue. 

Colonel  Melvin  O.  Adams,  president  of  the  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  &  Lynn,  a  road  15  miles  long,  speaking  before  the  state 
legislative  committee  at  Boston,  now  considering  a  proposed  law 
to  abolish  the  smoke  nuisance,  said : 

"The  narrow  gage  line,  which  has  developed  Winthrop  so 
that  it  has  grown  faster  than  any  town  in  the  country  except 
two  boom  towns  out  West,  will  have  to  send  its  equipment 
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to  the  scrap  heap  if  electrification  is  ordered.  It  will  drive 
u&  into  bankruptcy.  Yet  we  carry  20.000,000  people  a  year  to 
as  delightful  a  breathing  spot  as  there  is  in  the  world  and  carry 
them  from  congested  Boston  for  a  five-cent  fare." 


Western    Pacific    Oppose*    Union    Paclflo-8outhern  Pacific 
Dissolution  Plan. 

K.  S.  Lovctt,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  and  Maxwell 
Evarts,  general  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  appeared  before 
four  judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis  on 
February  24,  and  outlined  the  plan  of  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  which  has  been  announced. 
F.  W.  M  Cutcheon,  general  counsel  of  the  Western  Pacific,  pre- 
sented a  vigorous  opposition  to  that  feature  of  the  plan  which 
provides  for  joint  use  of  the  Benicia  cut-off  between  Oakland 
and  Sacramento,  arguing  that  the  plan  proposed  would  perpetu- 
ate a  monopoly.  He  also  opposed  sonic  features  of  the  stock 
distribution  plan.  Mr.  Evarts  stated  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  willing  to  perpetuate  whatever  rights  the  Western  Pacific 
now  has  over  the  Benicia  cut-off. 


.  The  "Merchant*1  Limited." 

Limited  express  trains  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  leaving  New  York  for  Boston  and 
Boston  for  New  York,  at  5  p.  m.,  arc  now  made  up  of  new  steel 
cars  just  out  of  the  shops  of  the  Herman  Company.  The  New 
Haven  road  evidently  has  a  new  press  agent.  Describing  this 
as  "the  most  gorgeous  train  in  America,"  he  says : 

'  These  new  trains  arc  practically  indestructible.  Made  of  steel 
they  could  go  through  a  stone  wall  without  being  scratched 
Reinforced  underneath  with  two  immense  steel  girders  running 
the  length  of  the  car  and  attached  at  the  end  to  a  solid  cast 
steel  U  frame  forming  the  vestibule,  no  impact  however  great 
could  telescope  them.  A  rear  end  collision  might  tilt  them  up 
on  end  a  bit  but  that  would  be  all.  So  far  as  resisting  powers 
go  they  are  built  like  battleships." 

Each  train  has  four  parlor  cars  and  an  observation  smoking 
car.  The  interior  finish  is  Mexican  mahogany,  except  the  smokers, 
in  which  it  is  cocoa  wood.  Each  of  the  parlor  cars  has  36  chairs, 
the  usual  drawing-room  having  been  omitted;  and  with  doors 
open  a  passenger  standing  in  the  aisle  may  sec  from  one  end 
of  the  train  to  the  other,  except  wlien  the  dining  car  interferes. 
At  night  the  cars  have  indirect  lighting,  each  having  ten  100-watt 
lamps  distributed  along  the  center  These  lamps,  with  ornamented 
brass  shields  beneath  them,  throw  their  light  up  against  a  white 
ceiling.  The  axle  lighting  system  has  storage  batteries  sufficient 
to  supply  lighting  current  for  10  hours  The  cars  are  heated  by 
steam.  In  the  observation  smoking  car  there  is  a  buffet  for 
making  coffee. 

The  Boston  &  Albany. 

A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  having  under 
consideration  a  proposed  law  requiring  the  electrification  of 
railroads  in  and  near  Boston,  listened  last  week  to  a  statement 
of  J.  H.  Huslis,  vice-president  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  tell- 
ing of  the  financial  difficulties  tikely  to  be  imposed  on  that 
road  if  electrification  should  be  required.  If  electric  propul- 
sion were  adopted  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  South 
Framingham.  21  miles  from  Boston,  and  the  cost  would  be  over 
$6,000,000.  Allowing  for  a  normal  increase  in  passenger  traffic 
and  considering  all  possible  economics  resulting  from  electric 
operation.  Mr.  Hustis  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  net  toss 
in  operation  of  nearly  $500,000  a  year  To  electrify  com- 
pletely, for  freight  as  well  as  passenger,  would  make  the  cost 
materially  greater  than  $6,000,000  To  the  suggestion  that  pas- 
senger fares  might  be  increased.  Mr.  Hustis  said  that  the  in- 
crease over  present  rate*  would  have  to  be  40  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  active  competition  of  electric  street  car  lines  this 
would  be  out  of  the  question  To  the  suggestion  that  the 
B.  &  A  should  electrify  because  the  New  H.iven  intended  to 
do  so  and  because  the  B  &  A.  is  controlled  by  the  New  Haven, 
Mr,  Hustis  said  that  each  road  must  be  considered  by  itself. 
The  New  Haven  does  not  control  the  B,  &  A,  It  is  sending 
westbound  freight  over  the  Boston  &  Albany,  because  this  is 
wore  economical  than  to  send  by  way  of  the  Western  termini 
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of  the  New  Haven;  but  the  traffic  agreement  between  the  two 
roads  is  intended  to  make  the  Boston  &  Albany  an  independent 
operating  unit.  From  nearly  two  years'  experience  the  wisdom 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  In  this  time 
the  Boston  &  Albany  has  increased  ton  mileage  66  per  cent., 
while  increasing  freight  train  miles  only  21  per  cent.  Pas- 
senger and  freight  rates  have  not  been  increased  on  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  for  10  years,  while  yet  labor  and  material  have 
increased  in  cost  tremendously. 
Mr.  Hustis,  continuing,  said: 

"If  the  Boston  &  Albany  service,  both  passenger  and  freight, 
today  is  not  generally  satisfactory  to  the  public  that  it  serves, 
then  the  fact  is  not  known  to  its  management.  If  the  road 
is  to  continue  tg  serve  the  public  satisfactorily  it  must  receive 
from  the  public  that  measure  of  confidence  to  which  its  service 
entitles  it.  Its  management  must  be  allowed  reasonable  lati- 
tude in  which  to  provide  for  its  development.  It  ought  not 
to  be  fettered  with  legislation  that  will  clog  its  natural  growth 
and  in  turn  react  on  the  community  that  it  is  striving  to  serve. 
The  road  is  satisfactorily  handling  a  very  largely  increased 
traffic  at  rates  which  arc  substantially  the  same  as  twelve  years 
ago,  and  with  reasonable  expedition,  regularity  and  economy. 
It  has  suffered  in  its  operating  showing,  as  have  all  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  enormous  increases  in  expenses,  yet  its  unit  costs 
of  operation  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  roads  of 
similar  character.  The  lessee  company  has,  moreover,  not  al- 
lowed the  yearly  deficit  since  1V06  to  stand  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priating more  money  for  improvements. 

"It  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  volume  of  business, 
at  the  rates  which  have  been  in  effect  for  more  than  a  decade, 
just  about  enables  it  to  meet  its  operating  expenses,  leaving 
practically  no  surplus.  Any  contraction  in  its  volume  of  busi- 
ness, any  reductions  in  rates,  or  any  additional  burdens  (such 
as  that  proposed  by  compulsory  electrification)  would  prevent 
the  road  from  earning  its  guaranteed  rental  and  there  would 
again  be  an  annual  deficit,  which  on  the  date  of  the  last  report 
to  the  railroad  commission  aggregated  $5,000,000." 

Harrlman  8afety  Medals. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety,  New  York,  has  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  award  annually  the  medals,  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  to  the  railroads  which  shall  have  done 
most  to  promote  the  "safety  first"  idea:  Chairman,  Arthur  T. 
Hadley.  president  of  Yale  University;  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor 
of  the  Railway  A^c  Gastlte;  Franklin  K.  Lane,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  W.  F.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  Three  medals  will  be  awarded  each  year  as  follows- 
A  gold  medal  to  the  railroad  company  itself,  a  silver  medal  to 
the  member  of  the  operating  department  of  that  road  who  has 
done  most  to  bring  this  condition  about,  and  a  bronze  medal  to 
the  employee  of  the  winning  road  who  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  promotion  of  safety.  It  is  planned  to  give  with 
each  medal  an  engraved  certificate,  which  may  be  hung  on  the 
wall  as  the  medals  will  be  too  valuable  for  public  display.  These 
certificates  will  bear  the  name  of  the  giver,  those  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  that  of  the  recipient.  Forms  are  now- 
being  drawn  it(>  to  he  sent  out  to  the  roods.  These  will  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  its  approval.  The  first  medals 
will  be  awarded  in  January.  1914. 


International  Congress  of  Refrigeration. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  third  International  Congress  of 
Refrigeration  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  September  15! 
1913,  and  the  business  and  scientific  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  beginning  September  15.  The  preliminary  announce- 
ments of  the  congress  says  that  more  than  40  countries  will  be 
represented  by  official  government  delegates,  as  well  as  by  dele- 
gates from  industrial  associations,  technical  societies  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  also  by  experts  and  practical  men  interested 
in  the  application  of  refrigeration  to  the  various  industries. 
Many  different  applications  of  refrigeration  will  be  practically 
demonstrated  by  operating  and  stationary'  exhibits:  so  also  will 
the  materials  by  which  refrigeration  is  produced,  economized 
and  transmitted,  be  shown  and  illustrated.  Carloads  of  re- 
frigerated fruit,  vegetables,  meat.  etc..  will  also  be  exhibited 
just  as  thev  arc  transported  under  refrigeration.    It  is  proposed 
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to  serve  at  the  banquet  only  such  foods  and  beverages  as  are 
customarily  held  in  cold  storage  in  America.  The  object  of 
this  congress  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  drawing  into  con- 
certed action  the  scientific  and  practical  men  of  the  world  who 
are  engaged  in  developing  the  science  and  art  of  refrigeration, 
thus  affording  the  aid  of  properly  organized  efforts  to  the  many 
industries  that  do  or  can  derive  benefits  from  refrigeration. 
J.  F.  Dickerson,  editor  of  Ice  and  Refrigeration,  Chicago,  is 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Accounting  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  February  6  and  7.  Of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Chairman. 
W.  L.  Bird,  auditor  Norfolk  Southern;  secretary,  M.  D. 
Nichols,  auditor  of  traffic  Central  of  Georgia.  The  chairmen 
of  the  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: General  Accounts  and  Subjects,  M.  F.  Molloy,  comp- 
troller Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific;  Passenger 
Accounts,  T.  H.  Wright,  auditor  passenger  receipts  Sea- 
board Air  Line;  Freight  Accounts,  William  McGowan. 
auditor  merchandise  receipts  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Disburse- 
ment Accounts,  J.  H.  McEwen,  auditor  of  disbursements 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  Efficiency,  W.  D.  Bey- 
mer.  comptroller  Central  of  Georgia.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  October  9  and  10,  1913. 

Chicago  Transportation  Association. 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Transportation 
Association  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  hotel  on  February 
20.  W.  A.  Garrett,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, acted  as  toastmaster,  and  the  speakers  were  J.  N.  Titte- 
more,  Rev.  W.  T.  Dorward  and  Harry  F.  Atwood. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


of  secretaries,  datti  of  ntit  or  regulcr 


St.. 
—A. 


Con- 
Thomasoc,  Bos- 
W.  C. 


Am  Brake  Association.— F.  M.  Nellis,  5} 

vention,  M»y  4-9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
American  Association  of  Demurrage  Offic 

ton.  Mast. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION  OF  General  PASSENGER  AND  TlCKCT  ActKTf.- 

Hope,  New  York. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents.  ~  R.  O.  Well*,  East  Si.  l.ouis, 

lit.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
American   Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents.— K.   H.  Ilarman, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association  — H.  C.  Donecker.  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York. 

American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Assoc — George  Keegan, 
1 6S  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc. 

American  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting,  May  21,  New  York. 

can  Railway  Bridge  and  Bcudixo  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  ft 
Ma  W„  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23.  1913,  Montreal. 
n    Railway    Engineering    Association.— E.    H.    Fritch,   900  S. 
ichigan  Ave.,  Chicago,    Convention.  March  18-20.  1913.  Chicago. 
America^  Pjiljyay^Masto 

Asiuican  Railway  Tool  Fobrmrn's  Association.— A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 
Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 

American  Society  fob  TasTixr.  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Enginrexs.— C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W.  57th  St., 
New  York;  lit  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 

American  Society^  of  Ekcinusinc  Contractors. — J.  R.  Wemlinger,  tl 
Broadway,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St..  Sew  York. 

AsinicAX  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier.B.  &  O..  Balti- 
more. Md,    Next  convention.  January  20  22,  1914.  New  Orleans,  I.a. 

Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. — C.  G.  Phil- 
hps.  143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting.  May  28,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — T,  R.  McSherry,  C.  ft  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting,  May.  1913,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Enoineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucctti,  C.  ft 
N.  W,  Ry.,  Chicago,  Semi-annual  meeting.  June,  1913.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — P.  W.  Drew,  112 
West  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  annual.  May  20.  1913,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
atiom  of  Transportation  and  Cab  Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 
Conard.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 

ution  OF  Water  Line  Accounting  Officers. — W.  R.  Evans,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  V.  Annual  meeting.  October  8.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 


Briooe^and  Building  Supply  Men^s ^Association.— H.  A.  Nt»"^  Joseph 

Railway  Bridge  and '  Building  Association*. 
Canadian   Railway  Clur.—  James   Powell,  (irand  Trunk   Ry.,  Montreal, 
L)ue. ;  2d  Tuesday  in  uiunlb,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Engixeers — Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dor- 
chester St..  Montreal,  Que.;  Thursday,  Montreal. 
Car  Foremen's  Association  Of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841   North  SOth 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central  Raiiway  Clue. — H.  1).  V  ought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York:  2d 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Ova  Engineers'  Society  or  St.  Paul— L.  S,  Porncroy,  Old  Stale  Capitol 
building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  St.  Paul. 
Engineers'  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704.  Ilarriaburg, 

Pa.;  Im  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,— E.  K.  Miles,  Olivet  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Freight  Claim  Association.— Warren   P.  Taylor,   Richmond.  Va.  Neal 

convention,  June  I*.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
General  Superi  ntkxpents'  Association  or  Chicago. — E.  S.  Koller,  224 

W.  Adams  Sl„  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
International  Railway  Congress —Executive  Commiitee.  II,  rue  de  Lou- 

vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
International  Railway  Fl-el  Association.    C.  G.  Hall.  922  McCormick 

building.  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  21-24.  Chicago. 
International    Railway    General    Foremen  s    Association.— Wm.  Hall, 
Wen  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  22-25, 


International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  Lima.  Ohio.  Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton,  Pa. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.— Harty  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29.  1013,  Chicago. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  " 


Chicago.    Convention.  June  1618.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Assoc.  ur  U.  S.  and  Canada.— 
A.^P.^Dane,  B^_  It  M.,  Reading,  Mass.    Annual  meeting,  September. 

Natioxal  Railway' Appliances'  Assoc.— Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
horn  St..  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  Exgland  Railroad  Cuii.-W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July.  Aug.  and  Sept., 
Boston. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— H.  D.  Vonght,  95  Liberty  St-.  New  York;  id 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 
Northern  Railroad  Clur. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Duluth,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 
Peoria  Association  of  Railroad  Officers.— M.  W.  Rotchford.  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria,  HI. ;  2d  Tuesday.  • 
load  Clue  of  Kansas  City. — C.  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St., 
City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway   Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 
Railway  Clur  of  Pittsrlrgh. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Electrical   Supply  Manufacturers'  Assoc. — J.  Scribner.  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Enjrrs. 
Railway  Gardening  Association. — I.  S.  Butterfield.  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

Next  meeting,  August  12-15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Development  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Southern, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Belhlehem.  Pa.  Meeting*, 
March  17,  Chicago;  June  10-11,  New  York;  convention,  October  14, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  Siosekeefers'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19-21,  Chicago. 
Railway  Sl-pfly  Manufacturers'  Assoc- — J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Appliance  Assoc.— W.  E,  Hardness,  284  Pearl  St., 
New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc,  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Suns. 

"    Va.:  2d  Monday 

.— L.  C.  Ryan,  C.  ft 


Richmond  Rah  road  Ci.cs>, — P.  O 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  A 


St.  Lo 


If,  W.,  Sterling,  III. 
ris  Ratlway  Clur.- 


-B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  l.ouis. 


Mo.;  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  Julv  and  Aug.,  St.  l.ouis. 
Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Erlmords.  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 
York.    Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Sigaal  Association. 
Society  of  Railway  Financial  Opticlrs.— C.  Nyquist.  Iji  Salle  Si.  Station, 
Chicago. 

Soutiiebn  Association  of  Car  Service  Officer*. — E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 
W   P.  Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Southern  ft  Southwestern  Railway  Clur. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  Julv,  Sept..  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Civr.-  -I  G.  Maromher,  Wnolson  Spire  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  l«t  Saturday.  Toledo. 

Track  Supply  Association  — W,  C.  Kidd,  Ramann  Iron  Works.  Hillbum. 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  Roadmaslers'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic  Club  op  Chicago. — Guy  S.  McCabe.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 

Tbaffic  Cu  b  op  New  Yobk.—C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway.  New  York; 
last  TuevJay  in  moi  th.  escepl  June,  Julv  and  August.  New  York, 

Traffic  Cllr  of  Pittsrurgii.— D.  L.  Wells,  F.rle,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  meet- 
ings monthly.  Pittsburgh. 

Traffic  Clur  of  St.  Louis.— A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library  building. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
October  to  Mav. 

Train  Drspatchfes'  Association  of  America.— J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Transportation  Cub  of  Buffalo.— J.  M.  Sells.  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 


after  first  Wednesday. 

Clur  of  Detroit. — W.  R. 


Transportation  Clur  op  Detroit. — W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit. 

Mich  :  meetings  monthly. 
Trashing  E ngi nfprs'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.. 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  August.  1913.  Chicago. 
Utah  Society  op  Engineers. — R,  B,  Ketchum,  University  of  t'tsh.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  earn  month,  except  July  and  August. 
Western  Canada  Rail  way  Cur — W.  H,  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win. 

ripe»,  Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  Inly  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
Westebn  Railway  Club,— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 


Tue*dav  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

 r-  -  - .  w  —    i .  r    rr    ti?arder  t7tc 

July' 


Western  Society  op  Engineers.— T.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monadnock  block. 
Chicago:  1st  Monday  in  ■  skills, 
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ffirafftr  News, 


The  general  deficiency  bill,  carrying  $24,235,740  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  appropriations  has  been  reported,  providing  for  the 
Commerce  Court  until  Congress  decides  whether  the  tribunal 
shall  be  abolished. 

The  Cliicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  running  a  "diversified 
farming  special"  train  over  its  lines  in  northwestern  Missouri 
and  northeastern  Kansas,  in  co-operation  with  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Missouri,  and  the  St.  Joseph  Agricultural  Congress. 

A  sixth  demonstration  farm  has  been  established  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  at  Arcadia.  Mo.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Arcadia 
College  adjoining  the  riRht  of  way  of  the  railway.  Eighteen 
acres  will  be  placed  under  cultivation  at  once.  A  specialty  will 
be  made  of  fruits,  especially  apple*. 

W.  I-  English,  who  has  recently  been  connected  with  the 
agricultural  extension  work  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
South  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  agriculture  of 
the  St.  I.ouis  &  San  Francisco,  and  will  have  supervision  over 
a  large  number  of  demonstration  farms  to  be  established  in 
several  states  traversed  by  the  Frisco  lines. 

The  largest  single  shipment  of  automobiles  ever  sent  out  of 
Michigan  was  recently  started  from  the  Buick  plant  in  Detroit, 
consigned  to  the  Buick  company's  representatives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  the  Pcre  Marquette,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
and  Union  Pacific.  The  train  consisted  of  75  cars  drawn  by  two 
locomotives.  The  shipment  consisted  of  375  automobiles  of  fac- 
tory cash  value  of  $431,925. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  has  notified  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  the  cancellation  of  all  joint  freight  tariffs 
with  the  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  because  of  the  alleged  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  manner  of  these  roads  towards  the  Bangor 
&  Aroostook.  The  B.  &  A.  intends  to  bring  suit  against  these 
roads  for  $75,000  or  more,  alleged  to  be  overdue  on  traffic 
balances. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Cleveland  was  organized  on  February 
15.  by  78  traffic  officers  of  railways,  water  line\,  electric  lines 
and  industrial  concerns.  D.  F.  Hurd.  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  elected  president ; 
W  A,  Newman,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Coakley.  division  freight 
agent  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  second  vice-president; 
\V.  V,  Bishop,  traffic  manager  of  the  Upson  Nut  Co.,  secretary, 
and  ,  C  M.  Andrus.  traffic  manager  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co  , 
treasurer. 

The  express  companies  operating  in  Canada  report  to  the 
Canadian  government  net  earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1912 
as  follows: 

Canadian   F.Kj.tevf.  di.    (ownrd   and  oimsted   hy   the  Grand 

Trunk)  .-   J28J.2&1 

Dominion  Ex|»rs»  Co.  < owned  and  iterated  hy  the  Canadian 

I'pcincl   645. ?&8 

Canadian  N.-nhern  Ktitcm  Co   I9J.4M 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  three  companies  for  the  year  were 
$10,994,418.  The  business  done  by  all  the  express  companies, 
including  the  .American  companies  operating  to  some  extent  in 
Canada,  in  financial  paper  during  the  year,  such  as  money  or- 
ders, travelers'  checks.  C.  O.  D.  checks,  telegraphic  transfers 
and  letters  of  credit,  amounted  to  $56,995,122.  as  compared  with 
$52,165,852  in  1911. 

On  March  3.  the  Denver  8;  Rio  Grande,  in  connection  with 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  will  start  a  special  agri- 
cultural demonstration  train  over  its  line  on  a  nine  day  tour 
of  the  principal  farming  and  stock  raising  sections  of  the 
Upper  Arkansas.  Eagle.  Roaring  Fork.  Oram!,  I'ncompahgre, 
North  Fork  and  San  Luis  valleys  in  Colorado.  This  special 
educational  train  will  consist  of  coaches  for  lecture  purposes 
and  luggage  cars  containing  exhibits  on  agronomy,  including 
alfalfa  improvement,  seed  selection,  seed  improvement,  bee 
culture,  animal  husbandry,  including  dairying  and  poultry  rais- 
ing, home  economics,  rural  school  betterment  and  other  sub- 
jects "f  vita!  interest  to  the  farming  and  stock-raising  com- 
munities. This  is  the  fifth  year  that  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
in  co-operation  with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Colorado  and 


Utah  has  operated  special  demonstration  trains  through  its 
agricultural  districts. 


Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago 
has  named  the  following  as  the  regular  ticket  to  be  voted  on 
at  the  annual  election  on  March  25:  President,  Guy  S.  McCabe, 
general  western  agent,  Pennsylvania  Lines;  secretary,  W.  H. 
Wharton,  commercial  agent,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis;  treasurer,  Charles  B.  Hopper,  general  freight  agent, 
Goodrich  Transportation  Company ;  first  vice-president,  \\ .  M. 
Hopkins,  manager  transportation  department,  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade;  second  vice-president.  Frank  W.  Smith,  member  Uni- 
form Classification  Committee;  third  vice-president,  L.  Rich- 
ards, traffic  manager.  Quaker  Oats  Company.  Directors  for 
two  years :  F.  B.  Montgomery,  traffic  manager,  International 
Harvester  Company;  V.  D.  Fort,  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, Illinois  Central;  C.  E,  Finch,  general  agent.  American 
Express  Company;  H.  K.  McEvoy,  assistant  general  passenger 
agent.  Chicago  &  Alton. 

Packing  Boxes;  A  New  Association. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  R.  W.  Pridham  Com- 
pany, of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  against  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
37  other  railways,  demanding  the  same  rates  castbound  on  goods 
in  fibre  boxes  as  arc  given  on  shipments  in  wooden  boxes. 
The  case  was  heard  at  Los  Angeles  on  January  28,  and  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  for  the  introduction  of  further  testimony 
in  Chicago  at  a  later  date.  It  is  understood  that  this  case 
will  open  up  an  investigation  by  the  commission  of  the  entire 
subject  of  the  use  of  substitutes  for  wooden  boxes.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  last  week  the  Association  of  Users  of 
Fibre  Board  Containers  was  organized  "to  co-operate  with  the 
transportation  companies  and  manufacturers  of  fibre  cases  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  shipment 
containers,  and  to  at  all  times  procure  from  the  transportation 
companies  fair  and  equitable  recognition,  regulation,  and  facilities 
for  shipments  in  said  containers." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and 
Egg  Association,  held  in  Chicago  recently,  the  subject  of  packing 
cases  was  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion,  and  the 
transportation  committee  was  authorized  to  confer  with  the 
carriers  and  co-operate  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  the 
elimination  of  economic  waste,  loss  and  damage  in  the  handling 
of  poultry,  butter  and  eggs.  The  transportation  committee  then 
conferred  with  the  General  Managers'  Association,  of  Chicago, 
which  appointed  a  standing  committee  of  three  to  co-operate 
with  the  transportation  committee  of  the  National  Poultry. 
Butter  and  Egg  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Chicago,  February  18  to  21,  also  devoted 
much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  the  packing 
box  situation.  J.  E.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Uniform  Classi- 
fication Committee,  addressed  the  association  briefly  on  the 
possibilities  of  standardizing  wooden  boxes  from  the  classifica- 
tion standpoint,  and  offered  to  assist  the  standardization  com- 
mittee of  the  association  in  any  manner  compatible  with  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  137-A  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses 
and  shortages  by  groups  from  November  8,  1911.  to  February  15. 
1913.  says:  The  total  surplus  on  Fchruary  15.  1913.  was  52.700 
cars:  on  February  1,  1913,  62,045  cars,  and  on  February  14.  1912, 
50.886  cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  surplus  of  9.345  cars,  of  which  6,191  is  in 
box.  4,654  in  coal,  and  an  increase  of  98  flat  and  1,402  miscel- 
laneous cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car  shortage  is  general,  except 
in  groups  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Florida),  and  7  (Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakota*).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  surplus  is  in  all  groups,  ex- 
cept 7  (as  above).  8  (Kansas.  Colorado.  Oklahoma.  Missouri 
and  Arkansas),  and  9  (Texas.  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico). 
The  increase  in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  groups  5  (as  above).  6 
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(Iowa.  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota),  7,  8,  9  (as  above). 
10  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona), and  11  (Canadian  Lines).  The  increase  in  miscellaneous 
car  surplus  is  in  groups  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania).  4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9  and  10  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  February  IS.  1913,  was  30,517  cars;  on 
February'  I.  1913.  24,785  cars,  and  on  February  14,  1912,  36.928 
cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  total  shortage  of  5.732  cars,  of  which  2,491  is  in  box, 
2.476  in  coal,  883  in  miscellaneous,  and  a  decrease  of  118  flat. 
The  increase  in  box  car  shortage  is  in  groups  1  (New  England 
Lines),  2  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania),  3,  5,  6  and  10  (as  above).  The  increase 
in  coal  car  shortage  is  in  groups  2,  3,  5,  8  and  9  (as  above). 
The  increase  in  miscellaneous  car  shortage  is  in  groups  1,  2,  3. 
6  and  11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  flat  car  shortage  is  in 
groups  1,  4.  6  and  10  (as  above). 


Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  surplus  of  1,814  cars,  of  which  5.383  is  in  box,  779  in 
coal,  and  a  decrease  of  2,542  flat  and  1,806  miscellaneous  cars. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  6,411  cars,  of  which 
4,910  is  in  box,  1,408  in  coal,  1,036  in  miscellaneous,  and  an  in- 
crease of  943  flat  car*. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the 
diagram  shows  total  bv  weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from 
1507  to  1913. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


Fire  Brick  Rate*  Reduced. 

Ashland  Fin  Brick  Company  et  al.  V.  Southern1  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Chairman  Lone: 
The  commission  found  that  the  previous  order  in  this  case,  22 
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I.  C.  C.  115,  should  be  set  aside  and  rates  on  fire  brick  from 
points  in  the  Ashland-Olive  Hill  district  to  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  the  other  destinations  involved  should  all  be  made  one-half 
cent  per  100  lbs.  less  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
order.    (26  I.  C  C,  195.) 
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Car  Surpluaea  and  Shortage*,  1907  to  1913. 


Coal  Rate  Reduced. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  v.  Norfolk  & 
Western. 

Town  of  Martinsville,  Va.,  v.  Norfolk  &  Western  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  $2.10  per  ton  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  fields  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  to  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  was  not  unreason- 
able.   The  rate  of  $2  per  ton  from  the  same  points  of  origin 
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to  Martinsville,  Va„  was  found  to  be  unreasonable  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  $1.80.    (26  I.  C.  C.  146.) 

Transit  Case. 

In  rt  investigation  into  the  substitution  of  tonnage  at  transit 
points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

This  is  the  third  supplemental  and  final  report  of  the  com- 
mission in  this  case.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  coin- 
mission  learned  that  the  tariffs  in  many  instances  named  transit 
privileges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  their  real  application. 
The  commission  issued  an  order,  effective  August  15.  1912,  men- 
tioned m  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  12,  page  75,  directed 
against  the  defendants  publishing  transit  privileges  on  grain 
and  grain  products,  requiring  them  to  place  certain  restrictions 
around  the  privileges  as  published  which  were  deemed  necessary 
to  meet  the  evils  found  accompanying  the  operation  of  the  tariffs 
then  in  force.  That  order  served  to  reveal  the  real  nature  of 
the  privileges  and  rates  as  published,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  tariffs  did  not  in  reality  contain  the  privileges  they  were 
supposed  to  contain.  The  result  was  that  the  tariffs  were  then 
enforced  for  the  fifst  time  in  a  manner  in  which  they  should  have 
been  in  force  at  all  times.  Shippers  and  millers,  particularly 
in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest,  at  once  complained  that  their 
business  was  seriously  hurt.  The  commission  immediately  took 
up  the  case  again  and  its  conclusions  were  covered  in  the 
supplemental  opinion  of  November  12,  1912,  mentioned  in  the 
Railrvay  Age  Gasette  of  November  22,  page  1007.  In  this  opinion 
the  commission  showed  that  an  intolerable  situation  had  arisen 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  carriers  to  so  publish  their  tariffs  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  transit  privileges  and  to  openly  publish 
every  rate,  practice  or  privilege  that  the  carriers  permit  on  their 
line.  The  commission  then  decided  to  hold  further  and  more 
complete  hearings  on  this  subject.  Consequently  two  conferences 
were  held,  at  the  first  of  which  the  shippers  stated  their  side 
of  the  case,  and  at  the  second  of  which  the  carriers  stated 
theirs.  The  gist  of  the  propositions  submitted  at  these  confer- 
ences was  a  request  for  the  authorization  of  substitution.  The 
only  limitation  thereto  was  that  one  article  or  commodity  should 
not  be  substituted  for  an  entirely  different  article  or  commodity. 
In  other  words,  it  was  desired  to  regard  all  wheat  as  wheat,  all 
corn  as  corn,  all  hardwood  as  hardwood,  etc.  Both  conferences 
requested  that  rule  76  of  the  Tariff  Circular  be  abolished,  and 
as  it  is  true  that  all  that  the  commission  has  said  upon  this 
subject  of  transit  since  that  rule  was  adopted,  has  been  based 
upon  that  rule,  if  it  is  superseded  practically  all  the  commission's 
subsequent  requirements  on  the  subject  of  transit  will  go  with  it, 
insofar  as  they  constitute  binding  rules  of  action.  As  the 
previous  administration  of  the  commission  upon  the  subject  of 
transit  was  under  circumstances  quite  different  from  those  of 
today,  and  as  much  of  what  the  commission  originally  set  out  to 
accomplish  has  now  been  accomplished,  the  commission  feels 
that  it  is  justified  in  adopting  a  different  course  of  action.  The 
substitute  proposed  by  the  carriers'  conference  contains  substan- 
tially the  same  general  thought  as  that  of  the  shippers  and  is 
as  follows : 

"When  rules  and  regulations  have  been  established  in  tariff 
form  clearly  defining  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  and  the  terms 
under  which  transit  privileges  are  granted,  and  providing  also 
for  the  effective  policing  of  the  operations  under  the  arrange- 
ment, a  shipment  may  be  stopped  in  transit  and  the  same  ship- 
ment or  a  proper  equivalent  (less  invisible  loss  in  weight),  as 
set  forth  in  said  rules  and  regulations,  may  be  forwarded  at  the 
through  rate  provided  for  by  tariff  from  the  original  point  of 
shipment  to  final  destination  plus  the  charge  for  transit  privilege, 
if  any.  (This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
publication  of  tariffs  providing  for  the  substitution  of  one  com- 
modity for  a  commodity  of  a  different  kind.  That  is  to  say.  oats 
or  the  products  of  oats  for  corn,  corn  or  the  products  of  com 
for  wheat,  wheat  or  the  products  of  wheat  for  barley,  or  shin- 
gle* for  lumber.)" 

The  commission  was  assured,  both  on  behalf  of  the  carriers 
and  shippers,  that  the  carriers  can  lawfully  publish  tariffs 
specifically  permitting  substitution  in  so  many  words,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  they  are  unreasonable  or  un- 
justly discriminatory,  they  would  be  entirely  proper  and  no  harm 
would  be  done.  The  proposed  amendments  to  rule  76  are  drawn 
with  this  idea  in  mind.  The  commission  decided  that  rule  76 
should  ho  canceled,  but  that  it  should  not  publish  as  a  ruling  of 


the  commission  the  requirements  which  were  proposed.  It  further 
decided  that  the  policy  of  making  orders,  drawing  rules  or  ex- 
pressing views  as  to  what  would  or  would  not  under  certain 
conditions  be  considered  a  violation  of  law  as  to  transit  privileges, 
should  not  further  be  indulged  in  by  the  commission,  but  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  carriers  to  establish  their  own  rates, 
regulations  and  practices  subject  to  the  appropriate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  commission  or  the  court  in  the  event  that  these 
rates,  regulations  or  practices  are  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  law.  This  report  closes  the  so-called  "transit"  case,  and  the 
order  heretofore  entered  in  this  proceeding  will  be  revoked  and 
conference  rulings  181  and  203  and  rule  76  of  the  Tariff  Circular 
will  be  withdrawn  (26  I.  C.  C,  204). 

STATE  COMMI88ION8. 

The  Texas  railroad  commission  has  issued  an  order  requir- 
ing the  absorption  of  all  switching  charges  on  less  than  car- 
load shipments  on  which  the  earnings  amount  to  $7.50  or  more 
per  car. 

Charles  Bradden,  of  Ry<Je,  Pa.,  has  asked  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  that  state  to  authorize  a  railroad  company  to  per- 
mit him  to  cross  its  tracks,  but  the  commission  refuses  to  do 
so,  saying  that  the  constant  endeavor  should  be  to  keep  people 
from  crossing  tracks. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Pennsylvania  has  called  the  Erie 
Railroad  to  account  for  requiring  duplex  tickets  to  be  mailed 
to  New  York  city  for  redemption.  The  commission  holds  that 
the  Erie,  like  other  roads,  should  provide  for  redeeming  these 
tickets  at  local  offices. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Louisiana  has  fined  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  $100  for  not  keeping  passenger  cars  on  the  line 
between  DeQuincy  and  Lake  Charles,  warm  enough  to  make  the 
passengers  comfortable.  The  special  offense  was  on  Friday 
night,  December  6,  last 

Harvey  C.  Forney,  of  Dauphin,  Pa.,  has  asked  the  state  rail- 
road commission  to  take  action  to  cure  the  chronic  lateness 
of  a  train  running  to  that  town,  but  the  commissioners  tell  him 
that  the  train  in  question  is  an  interstate  train  and  the  com- 
mission cannot  interfere  with  it,  without  running  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Texas  railroad  commission,  which  recently  made  a  re- 
valuation of  the  property  of  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Hen- 
derson, placing  it  at  $2,985,576,  has  allowed  an  additional  amount 
of  $41,423  for  the  road's  proportion  of  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Galveston  Bay  bridge,  which  makes  the  total  valuation 
large  enough  to  cover  the  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $3,000,000.  The  valuation  will  permit  the  company  to 
refund  its  indebtedness. 

The  traveling  men  of  Louisiana  have  won  their  campaign  for 
linen  covers  on  seats  in  passenger  cars,  or  at  least  they  have 
half  won  it.  After  conferences  which,  it  appears,  resulted  in 
an  agreement  with  the  railroads,  the  state  railroad  commission 
has  revised  its  order,  which  was  appealed  from  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  now  requires  linen  or  other  washable  covers  to  be 
used  on  the  backs  of  all  seats  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
one  half  of  the  backs,  beginning  at  the  top.  These  must  be 
kept  in  service,  and  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  from 
May  15  to  October  15. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Louisiana,  having  investigated 
the  condition  of  the  road  bed  and  tracks  of  the  Opelousas, 
Gulf  &  Northeastern  decides  that  the  road  is  not  in  safe  con- 
dition for  the  proper  operation  of  trains.  "Trains  may  be  run 
over  this  road  at  a  very  low  rate  of  speed,  with  utmost  caution, 
without  greatly  endangering  the  lives  oi  passengers";  but  the 
commission  orders  and  commands  the  road,  within  nine  months, 
to  put  the  tracks  in  safe  condition  for  the  operation  of  freight 
and  passenger  trains  (speeds  not  stated).  The  road  extends 
from  Melville  to  Crowley,  57  miles. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Alabama  has  ordered  the  Louis- 
ville &  Xashvilte  to  reduce  passenger  fares  between  all  points 
in  Alabama  on  March  6  to  the  basis  of  2%  cents  a  mile.  Fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  Federal  Court  last  summer  annulling 
the  former  tariff  prescribed  by  the  commission  (2  cents  a  mile) 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  other  principal  roads  of  this 
state  restored  their  fares  to  the  basis  of  3  cents  a  mile,  at  the 
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same  time  increasing  freight  rates  as  permitted  by  the  decision 
of  the  court.  The  state  commission  at  once  began  a  new  in- 
vestigation of  fares  and  now,  following  numerous  hearings, 
has  issued  the  present  order. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Oregon  has  ordered  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state  to  provide  in  all  passenger  cars  bubbling 
fountains,  or  free  individual  drinking  cups  for  pas- 
the  fountain  being  preferred.  Complying  with  the 
order  of  the  federal  government  and  a  similar  order  issued  by 
the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  the  railroads  have  done 
away  with  the  common  drinking  cup.  but  have  supplied  noth- 
ing in  its  place;  and  the  railroad  commission  finds  that  this 
omission  to  provide  suitable  and  clean  facilities  whereby  pas- 
sengers may  obtain  drinking  water  from  the  tanks  in  the  cars 
ii  unjust,  unreasonable  and  inadequate.  The  order  must  be 
complied  with  in  sixty  days. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Canadian  railways  in  the  pulp  wood  rate 
ease.  The  proposed  rates  which  were  filed  by  the  most  im- 
portant Canadian  railways  increased  the  rates  on  pulp  wood 
to  New  York  points  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  The  leading  paper 
manufacturers  in  New  York  opposed  the  increase,  and  in  this 
were  supported  by  leading  Canadian  pulp  wood  dealers.  The 
United  States  paper  manufacturers  contended  that  the  new 
rates  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  wood  to  them  by  from 
35  to  45  cents  a  cord  and  increase  the  cost  of  their  finished 
product  50  cents  a  ton;  the  Canadian  wood  dealers  contended 
that  they  would  be  the  losers.  The  new  rates  will  not  become 
effective  until  August  15. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  second  dis- 
trict last  week  received  from  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  petitions  for  rehearing  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  commission  ordered  reductions  in  fares  to 
and  from  New  York  City;  but  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  denied 
both.  The  petitioners  asked  that  the  operation  of  the  order  be 
suspended.  They  declared  that  the  order  would  confiscate  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  and  they  disputed  the 
of  the  commission  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the 
ticket  rates  to  New  York  City  should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest 
possible  point.  The  New  Haven  road  also  complained  because 
the  rates  prescribed  would  not  be  consonant  with  interstate 
rates  over  the  same  routes.  The  New  York  Central  complained 
that  the  new  rates  were  ordered  before  it  had  had  suitable  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  in  remonstrance;  that  the  case  having  been 
begun  about  two  years  ago,  the  conditions  had  changed  since  the 
last  testimony  was  submitted ;  but  the  commission  says  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  eight  months  the  road  has  neglected  to  produce 
its  evidence.  The  decision  of  the  commission  in  this  case  was  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Age  Gatttte,  February  14,  page  295. 

The  California  Railroad  Commission  has  rendered  a  decision 
in  regard  to  the  present  dissolution  plan  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  which  may  ,bc  summarized  as  follows ; 
The  Southern  Pacific  is  ordered  to  give  all  competing  railroads 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  Benicia  Short  Line  from  Sacramento 
to  San  Francisco  if  it  grants  this  privilege  to  the  Central 
Pacific.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  ordered  to  give  to  all  com- 
petitors certain  rights  to  terminal  facilities  on  San  Francisco 
bay  and  industrial  tracks  at  junction  points.  The  Central  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  arc  ordered  to  file  joint  rates  not  to 
exceed  rates  now  in  force  within  the  state.  Julius  Kruttschnitt. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  commenting 
on  the  California  commission's  decision,  said  in  part:  "If  the 
decision  of  the  commission  is  upheld  by  the  circuit  court  of 
St.  Louis,  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  dissolution  plan 
must  go  by  the  board  and  negotiations  will  have  to  be  begun 
from  the  beginning.  In  a  word,  an  entirely  new  plan  will  have 
to  be  devised.  The  commission's  decision  includes  many  con- 
ditions that  the  Union  Pacific  has  all  along  been  unable  to  accede 
to  and  which  the  Southern  Pacific  in  its  turn  has  found  im- 
possible to  accept."  [See  an  item  in  general  news  in  regard  to 
developments  before  the  circuit  court  at  St.  Louis.] 


tary,  stenographer  and  traveling  expenses — give  the  following 
list  of  other  states  in  which  the  appropriation  for  railroad- 


commission  expenses  is  larger 

Wisroniin   $99,819 

Oklahoma    73.000 

Nebraska    66.511 

M«w.aehu«tt«    64.912 

Arkansas    M.ooo 

I'ennsrlvania    47.000 

Ohio    3S.300 

Illinois    37.200 

Texas   37.2*0 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  which  does  not  appear  in  this  list, 

there  arc  two  commissions  of  five  members  each,  and  each 

one  of  the  ten  commissioners  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year. 


than  in  Tennessee 

California   S37.000 

Minnesota    35.000 

Onson    32,700 

Virginia    29.100 

Ooriia   28,700 

North  Carolina   24.340 

Alabama    19.100 

Kentucky    17,300 

Tennessee  (total  last  year)..  11.400 


Louisiana  Flagging  Rule;  Order  for  Examination  of  Men. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  after  notice  and  a 
general  investigation  has  issued  an  order,  No.  1517,  relative  to  the 
proper  protection  of  trains  by  flagmen.  The  commission  con- 
cludes that  on  many  of  the  railroads  the  flagging  rule  is  inade- 
quate and  unsafe.  The  rutc  now  prescribed  is  said  to  be  in  effect 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Louisiana,  and  "its  efficiency  has  been 
proven  beyond  question."  This  rule  with  a  few  modifications  is 
as  follows : 

"Ordered,  That  when  a  train  stops  or  is  delayed,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  may  be  overtaken  by  another  train,  the 
flagman  must  go  back  immediately  with  stop  signals  a  sufficient 
distance  to  insure  full  protection.  When  recalled  he  may  return 
to  his  train,  first  placing  two  torpedoes  on  the  rail,  when  the 
conditions  require  it.  The  front  of  a  train  must  be  protected  in 
the  same  way  when  necessary  by  front  brakeman.  If  the  front 
brakeman  is  not  available  the  fireman  must  act  in  his  place. 

"(a)  Between  sunrise  and  sunset  the  flagman  shall  immediately 
after  he  leaves  his  train  light  a  red  fusee  and  carry  it  with  him 
back  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  point  where  he  places  the  first 
torpedo  and  must  leave  a  burning  fusee  at  the  same  point  as  the 
first  torpedo. 

"A  sufficient  distance  to  insure  full  protection  requires  that 
flagman  shall  go  back  to  a  point  one-fourth  mile  from  the  rear 
of  his  train,  where  he  must  place  one  torpedo  on  the  rail.  He 
must  then  continue  to  go  back  at  least  one-half  mile  from  the 
rear  of  his  train  and  place  two  torpedoes  on  the  rail,  not  more 
than  two  rail  lengths  apart;  he  may  then  return  to  within  one- 
fourth  mile  from  the  rear  of  his  train,  and  remain  there  until 
recalled.  If  a  passenger  train  is  due  he  must  remain  until  it 
arrives.  When  he  comes  in  he  will  remove  the  torpedo  nearest 
to  train,  but  the  two  torpedoes  must  be  left  on  the  rail  as  a  cau- 
tion signal  to  a  following  train. 

"The  recall  of  flagman  is  the  most  critical  period,  and  when 
there  is  not  a  clear  view  bf  at  least  one-half  mile,  train  must  be 
moved  forward  a  sufficient  distance  to  insure  safety  before  flag- 
man is  recalled.  During  foggy  or  stormy  weather  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  obscure  curves  or  descending  grades,  or  when  other 
conditions  require  it,  the  flagman  will  increase  the  distance. 
When  a  train  is  flagged  by  a  flagman  the  engineman  must  obtain 
a  thorough  explanation  of  the  cause,  stopping  if  necessary. 

"(b)  Should  the  speed  of  a  train  be  reduced  and  its  rear  there- 
by endangered,  making  it  necessary'  to  check  a  following  train 
before  a  flagman  can  get  off,  a  lighted  red  fusee  must  be  thrown 
on  the  track  at  intervals  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  leading  train. 

"(c)  When  a  flagman  is  sent  out  with  specific  instructions 
affecting  the  rights  of  trains,  such  instructions  must  be  in  writing. 

"(d)  When  a  flagman  is  sent  to  a  station  on  a  train,  he  will 
ride  on  the  engine  and  engineman  must  stop  and  let  him  off  at 
the  first  switch" 

The  commission  orders  the  roads  to  print,  distribute  and  en- 
force the  rule,  and  to  instruct  all  men  in  charge  of  trains ;  to  have 
flagmen  examined  every  six  months  on  this  and  other  rules.  The 
examining  officer  must  give  the  man  a  certificate  and  keep  a 
record  of  all  examinations.  Every  flagman  must  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  flagman  30  days,  and  must  have  made  at  least 
two  trips  as  learner  over  the  line  on  which  he  is  to  serve. 


COURT  NEWS. 


Coat  of  Railroad  CommlMlom. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  Tennessee,  calling  attention 
to  the  small  salaries  paid  to  men  holding  that  office  in  that 
state— $2,000  to  each  commissioner,  with  only  S4.5O0  for  secre- 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  this  week  sustained 
the  Barker  act  of  Arkansas,  which  requires  railroads  to  furnish 
freight  cars  on  request  of  shippers.  The  court  ordered  that  the 
suit  of  the  Iron  Mountain  road  in  the  federal  courts  of  that 
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state  be  dismissed.  The  court  declined  to  annul  the  law  as  I 
a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  rendered  a  decision 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  in  1911,  requiring  railways  to  keep  upper 
berths  in  the  sleeping  cars  closed  when  they  arc  not  sold  and  the 
lower  berths  are  occupied.  The  decision  reversed  a  decision 
of  the  Dane  county  Circuit  Court  in  a  test  case. 

The  Circuit  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md„  hotds  that  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  cannot  legally  make  a  proposed  issue  of  bonds— 
$62,500,000—  without  first  securing  the  approval  of  the  state 
public  service  commission;  but  says  that  the  commission  has 
not  the  authority  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
directors  of  the  railroad;  it  only  has  power  to  see  that  bonds 
are  not  issued  for  a  fictitious  or  dishonest  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  decision  handed 
down  this  week  by  Justice  Hughes,  holds  that  grain  in  transit, 
stopped  at  Giicago  for  inspection,  grading,  etc.,  is,  when  removed 
from  the  railroad  carrier  to  a  private  grain  elevator,  subject 
to  the  local  state  tax  on  grain  placed  in  elevators.  The  decision 
applies  only  to  the  case  in  point  and  not  to  the  general  law 
that  grain  in  transit,  not  at  rest,  is  not  subject  to  local  tax. 

Judge  Martin,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New 
York,  February  19,  dismissed  indictments  against  George  W. 
Sheldon  and  Henry  W.  Ackhoff,  customs  brokers,  charged  with 
having  received  rebates  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  It 
was  shown  that  defendants  had  for  nearly  30  years  been  salaried 
employees  of  the  road  and  that  the  alleged  rebates  were  really 
commissions  given  for  extra  services  rendered.  The  prosecu- 
tion had  claimed  that  the  money  paid  by  the  road  had  gone  to 
shippers. 

The  federal  court  for  Alaska  has  set  aside  certain  indict- 
ments against  an  alleged  "transportation  trust"  on  the  ground 
that  the  charges  of  discrimination  presented  by  the  government 
prosecutor  must  first  be  laid  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  attorney-general  at  Washington  questions 
the  soundness  of  the  district  court's  view,  and  has  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  decision 
overruled.  The  attorney-general  says  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  exclusive  primary  jurisdiction  in  con- 
troversies between  carriers  and  shippers,  but  not  in  contro- 
versies between  the  government  and  carriers  or  shippers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  this  week  decided 
that  irrespective  of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law.  a  person  accepting  gratuitous  transportation  from  a  railroad 
still  is  under  the  protection  of  state  law  prescribing  the  liability 
of  carriers  for  injury  or  death  by  negligence.  The  decision 
was  in  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Charles  A.  Schuyler,  assistant 
chief  clerk  of  the  railway  mail  service,  stationed  at  Ogden,  I'tah, 
killed  in  a  train  accident  while  riding  free  on  his  "commission" 
as  a  mail  employee,  in  a  mail  car.  The  Southern  Pacific  claimed 
that  he  was  a  trespasser  because  its  employees  had  no  right  to 
admit  him  to  the  car  and.  therefore  it  was  not  liable  for  his  death. 
The  court  held  Schuyler's  heirs  entitled  to  recover  under  state 
law. 

The  Commerce  Court  has  rejected  the  motion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  dismiss  the  petition  of  the  lumber 
tap  lines  in  the  Southwest.  The  court  held  that  it  has  authority 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  that  it  will  proceed 
with  the  case.  This  case  has  been  through  unusual  changes.  An 
order  was  entered  forbidding  the  trunk  lines  to  make  joint  rates 
and  through  routes  with  the  tap  lines,  it  being  held  that  the  tap 
lines  were  owned  by  industrial  companies  and  were  merely  plant 
facilities.  The  division  of  the  rate  was  held  to  be  a  rebate. 
The  tap  lines  appealed  to  the  court,  but  were  denied  relief  be- 
cause the  court  decided  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
a  negative  order  of  the  commission.  Representatives  of  the 
tap  lines  went  to  Congress  and  attempted  to  have  the  powers 
of  the  court  altered  so  that  it  could  review  the  law  in  any 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Congress  took 
no  action,  hut  the  commission  in  the  meantime  altered  the  form 
of  the  decision,  whereupon  the  case  was  again  taken  to  court. 
On  the  filing  of  this  case  the  commission  and  the  government 
both  made  a  motion  that  the  petition  should  he  dismissed  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.  The  court  now  holds  it  has  jurisdiction 
and  announces  itself  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ca^c. 


Lemon  Rata  of  $1  Sustained. 

The  Commerce  Court  has  dismissed  the  appeal  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  and  other  transcontinental  lines, 
against  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  es- 
tablishing a  blanket  rate  of  $1  per  100  lbs.,  on  lemons  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  eastern  destinations.  The  decision  is  in  con- 
sonance with  a  former  opinion  of  the  Commerce  Court,  in 
which  a  similar  order  of  the  commission  was  annulled.  The 
earlier  decision  of  the  commission  had  been  based  not  on  a 
finding  that  the  rate  of  $1.15  was  unreasonable  in  and  of  itself, 
but  on  the  view  of  the  commission  that  the  shippers  needed  the 
reduction  in  order  to  meet  Sicilian  competition. 

The  Commerce  Court,  following  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  lumber  case,  held  that  the  commission  had  no  power 
to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  Sicilian  competition, 
but  that  it  was  its  duty  in  the  first  place  to  determine  whether 
the  $1.15  rate  was  intrinsically  unreasonable.  When  the  com- 
mission reconsidered  the  case  it  found  that,  entirely  apart  from 
the  matter  of  competition  the  $1.15  rate  was  unreas 


and  it  thereupon  proc 


:d  to  reduce  the  rate. 


The  Commerce  Court  now  holds  that  inasmuch  as  there 
was  substantial  testimony  that  $1  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  as 
there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  of  arbitrary  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  commission,  and  that  as  it  was  clear 
that  the  $1  rate  was  far  in  excess  of  the  out-of-pocket  expense 
of  carrying  the  lemons,  the  railroads  could  not  complain  on 
the  ground  of  confiscation,  even  if  the  rate  did  not  yield  its 
full  proportion  of  the  entire  operating  expenses  of  the  roads. 


Mileage  Coupons  in  Georgia. 

The  county  court  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  issued  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  order  of  the  Georgia  State 
Railroad  Commission  requiring  the  railroads  to  accept  mileage 
coupons  for  passage  on  trains,  from  passengers  getting  on  at 
certain  stations  within  that  state.  The  court  approves  the  rule 
of  the  railroads  requiring  all  such  coupons  to  be  presented  at 
the  ticket  office,  to  be  changed  for  trip  tickets.  The  court  thinks 
that  the  conditions  printed  on  the  mileage  books  are  reasonable, 
and  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  making  the  rule  in  Georgia 
different  from  that  in  other  states,  these  coupons  being  valid 
in  other  states  as  well. 

The  traveling  salesmen  made  a  persistent  demand  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rule  requiring  coupons  to  be  exchanged.  In  their 
response  to  the  traveling  men  the  railroads  issued  a  statement 
which  said,  in  part : 

"An  interchangeable  mileage  book  may  be  used  for  obtaining 
transportation  over  any  line  party  to  the  arrangement.  The 
coupons  from  these  books  are  equivalent  to  cash,  and  to  safe- 
guard their  transmission  to  the  treasurer  of  each  railroad  com- 
pany, the  requirement  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  the  coupons 
at  ticket  windows  for  transportation,  thus  causing  the  mileage 
coupons  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  honded  ticket  agents  who 
must  account  to  the  auditing  department  of  each  line  for  their 
value. 

"The  object  of  this  requirement  is  to  have  one  man,  the  ticket 
agent,  handle  the  money  and  sell  tickets,  either  for  cash  or 
coupons  from  an  interchangeable  mileage  book,  and  thus  make 
a  record  of  what  the  company  has  sold;  another  man.  the 
conductor,  to  collect  the  tickets,  and  thus  make  a  record  of  their 
use.  and  thereby  have  an  additional  check  against  the  agent, 
who  must  account  for  the  purchase  price  cither  in  cash  or 
coupons.  .  .  .  Where  the  conductor  lifts  the  coupons  on  the 
train  he  does  not  have  the  same  facilities  for  safeguarding 
coupons,  and  should  they  become  lost,  the  railroad  honoring 
the  mileage  book  would  have  no  means  of  securing  proper 
compensation. 

"Attention  is  invited  to  the  check  system  in  department  stores; 
the  cash  registers  in  small  stores;  the  cashiers  at  hotels,  restau- 
rants, etc.  and  hundreds  of  other  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
proper  accounting. 

"The  exchange  regulation  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial 
review  before  railroad  commissioners  and  state  courts,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  requirements  has  been  sustained." 


Manila  Railroad.  Philippine  Island  —On  June  30.  1912.  the 
Manila  Railroad  Company  had  450  miles  of  line  in  operation 
and  10  miles  of  line  built,  but  not  in  operation.  This  company 
has  been  authorized  to  build  350  miles  of  new  lines, 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

H.  W.  MacKenzie.  assistant  to  cottiptroller  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  been  elected  comptroller,  suc- 
ceeding T.  W.  Roby,  deceased. 

The  offices  of  Rollin  H.  Wilbur  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  E.  M.  KunU,  auditor,  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England, 
have  been  transferred  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  South  Beth- 
lehem. 

J.  C.  Nclms,  Jr.,  auditor  of  the  Kinston,  Carolina  Railroad  & 
Lumber  Co.,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  also  of 
the  Carolina  Railroad,  formerly  the  Kinston  &  Snow  Hill,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk. 

A,  D.  Lightner,  general  agent  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Frisco  Lines  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans. 

M.  C.  Byers,  chief  engineer  of  operation  of  the  St  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  a,t  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ef- 
fective March  1.  F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer  of 
will  assume  the  duties  of  chief  engineer  of  operation,  also. 

Edson  J.  Chambcrlin,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  who 
was  recently  elected  president  also  of  the  Central  Vermont  has 
been  elected  president  also  of  the  Southern  New  England  Rail- 
road Corporation,  the  Southern  New  England  Railway  Company 
and  the  Central  Vermont  Transportation  Company  succeeding 
E.  H.  Fitrhugh,  resigned. 

Julius  Kruttschnitt.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  also  president, 
director  and  ex-oflicio  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  succeeding  R.  S.  Lovett.  Hugh 
Neill.  secretary  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  New  York, 
has  been  elected  secretary  also  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  succeeding  Alex.  Millar,  resigned. 

Operating  Officers. 

E.  F  Boyle  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  EI  Paso  division,  with 
office  at  El  Paso.  Tex. 

William  Ward  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with 
office  at  Spooner,  Wis. 

D.  Gilmour  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Montreal. 
Que.,  terminals  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  succeeding  R.  W.  Scott,  re- 
lieved on  account  of  ill  health. 

J.  M.  Shea,  general  superintendent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
with  headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  Va..  has  resigned  and  his 
former  position  has  been  abolished. 

J.  T.  Connor  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  with  office  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  E.  McLean,  resigned. 

J.  M.  Teachworth  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central.  Houston  East  &  West  Texas, 
and  Houston  &  Shrevcport,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex., 
to  succeed  R.  A.  Crofton,  resigned. 

The  officers  of  F.  H.  Shipman,  superintendent,  and  J.  R. 
Brown,  car  accountant,  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  W.  E.  Baily,  trainmaster  at  Pen  Argylc,  have 
been  transferred  to  South  Bethlehem. 

J.  W.  Walters  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  instead  of  trainmaster  as 
previously  stated,  with  headquarters  at  Kingsville,  Tex.  The 
office  of  trainmaster,  formerly  held  by  E.  S.  Hejser,  is  abolished. 

William  Hayes,  superintendent  and  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Kinston.  Carolina  Railroad  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Kinston.  N.  C .  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
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ent  also  of  the  Carolina  Railroad,  formerly  the  Kiniton  &  Snow 
Hill,  with  office  at  Kinston. 

A.  B.  Warner,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Third 
district  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  El  Reno,  Okla  .  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  with 
office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  L.  Ruppert,  promoted. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

Wcndall  H.  Stallings  has  been  appointed  soliciting  agent  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  succeed- 
ing J.  V.  McCullough,  resigned. 

The  office  of  T.  J.  Fretz.  general  freight  and  passenger  agen. 
of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England,  has  been  transferred  from  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  to  South  Bethlehem. 

J.  F.  Dalton  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Carolina  Railroad,  formerly  the  Kinstorr  &  Snow 
Hill,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Thomas  J.  Kay  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  place  of  J.  O.  Goodsell,  transferred. 

George  R.  Rierman,  assistant  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  Neb  ,  has  been  appointed  travel- 
ing passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

C.  E.  Benjamin,  general  tourist  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
with  office  at  Montreal.  Que.,  has  been  appointed  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  service,  with  office  at  Montreal. 

H.  B.  Bryning,  traveling  immigration  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Kansas 
City,  to  succeed  L.  F.  McFarland.  resigned. 

W.  H.  Kirkwood  has  been  appointed  tariff  inspector  of  the 
Louisiana  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  place  of  L.  C.  Bouchard,  who  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Iberia,  La.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Stakelum,  trans- 
ferred to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  as  division  freight  and  passenger 
agent. 

George  W.  Boyd,  who  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  was  bom  at  Indianapolis.  Ind..  August  1.  1848.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1863  in  the  freight  de- 
partment at  Indianap- 
olis of  the  Cleveland. 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis,  now  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and 
for  several  years  he 
served  as  clerk  of  the 
freight  department.  In 
June,  1872,  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the 
passenger  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, remaining  in  that 
position  until  January, 
1874,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk. 
From  January,  1882.  to 
June,  1903,  he  was  as- 
sistant general  passenger 
agent  of  the  same  road 
and  then  was  promot- 
ed to  general  passenger 
agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
passenger  traffic  manager.  Mr.  Hoyd  has  been  an  uncompromis- 
ing foe  of  the  ticket  scalper  and  has  often  advocated  ami-scalp- 
ing laws  before  committees  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
many  states.  He  has  consistently  maintained  the  principle  that 
pleasure  travel,  under  the  personally-conducted  system,  is  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  independent  promoters. 


G.  W.  Boyd. 


W.  S.  Basingcr,  assistant  to  director  of  traffic  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  and  formerly  holding 
the  same  position  on  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  effective  March  1. 
He  was  born  in  1872  at  Savannah,  Ga..  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1890.  The  following  year  he  became 
clerk  in  the  auditing  department  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  now  a  part  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  and  from  1891  to  1897,  was  a  clerk  in  the 
freight  department  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at  Kansas  City.  He  then 
went  to  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas  &  Western,  now  a  part  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  as  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  and 
from  1903  to  1905,  was  superintendent,  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  that  road  with  headquarters  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.  He  was 
then  trainmaster  on  the  Union  Pacific  for  two  years,  and  was 
made  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  Omaba,  Neb.,  of  the 
same  road  in  1907.  From  1911  to  1912.  he  was  assistant  to  di- 
rector of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Chicago,  and  then  at  New  York.  On  February  6  he  resigned 
from  the  Union  Pacific  as  assistant  to  director  of  traffic  and  now 
he  goes  back  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  general  passenger  agent  as 
above  noted. 

James  Roberts  Wood,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose 
retirement  on  March  1,  under  the  pension  rules  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was 
born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
on  February  9,  1843.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1869,  as  secretary  to  the 
superintendent  at  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa,  of  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri  River, 
now  a  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  From  this  po- 
sition he  was  advanced 
to  trainmaster,  which  he 
held  until  1871.  when  he. 
was  appointed  general 
western  passenger  agent 
of  the  same  road,  with 
office  at  Chicago.  In 
1873  he  became  general 
ticket  agent  of  the  same 
road  in  Nebraska,  and 
then  for  a  short  time 
was  western  land  and 
passenger  agent.  His 
next  position  was  general  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Chicago  &  West  Michigan,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  in  1878  he  returned  to  Chicago 
as  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same  road. 
A  few  months  later  he  went  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  as  general  passenger  agent  of  that  system.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  April,  1881,  when  he  was  appointed 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  on 
June  1,  1903,  was  promoted  to  passenger  traffic  manager,  from 
which  position  he  retires  on  March  1  In  April,  1890.  Mr  Wood 
was  selected  as  chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Passenger  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  and  held  the  position 
until  the  election  of  a  permanent  chairman,  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  having  declined  the  permanent  chairmanship.  He 
has  also  served  a  term  as  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents.  It  was  upon 
Mr.  Wood's  initiative  that  the  first  "limited"  train,  in  the  sense 
of  exclusive  accommodations  and  high  speed,  was  inaugurated 
in  this  country.  He  has  aided  and  encouraged  every  reform 
which  had  for  its  object  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the 
passenger  business. 

George  W.  Hoyd.,  general  pas*en«cr  a^ent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  office  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  pas- 
senger traffic  manager,  to  succeed  J.  R.  Wood,  who  retires  from 
active  service  on  February  28,  under  the  pension  rules  of  the 
company.   Coincident  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  passenser 
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traffic  manager  the  passenger  department  has  been  reorganized 
D.  N.  Bell  and  J.  P.  Anderson,  formerly  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agents,  have  been  appointed  general  passenger  agents. 
Heretofore,  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  the  only  general  passenger  agent 
on  the  Lines  East.  Under  the  new  organization,  one  general 
passenger  agent  will  devote  his  time  to  developing  travel  local 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  other  to  building  up  the 
through  passenger  business.  Division  passenger  agencies  have 
been  created  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Harrisburg.  at 
Pittsburgh,  at  Williamsport.  at  Buffalo  and  at  Baltimore.  To 
each  one  of  the  division  passenger  agents  will  be  assigned  a  par- 
ticular territory,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  give  his  personal  at- 
tention to  securing  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people  in 
his  territory.  This  plan,  which  requires  the  division  passenger 
agent  to  make  a  study,  more  careful  than  ever  made  before,  of  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  travel,  will,  it  is  thought,  bring  the 
management  of  the  company  into  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
the  traveling  public.  C.  Studds.  R.  J.  DcLong  and  R  M.  Pile  have 
been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agents;  O.  T.  Boyd, 
New  York ;  F.  B.  Baraitz,  Philadelphia ;  A.  E.  Buchanan.  Harris- 
burg ;  E.  Yungman,  Pittsburgh ;  David  Todd.  Williamsport ;  B.  P. 
Frascr,  Buffalo,  and  William  Pedrick.  Jr.,  Baltimore,  have  been 
appointed  division  passenger  agents,  and  the  following  have  been 
appointed  district  passenger  solicitors:  R.  L.  Stall,  W.  P.  Harri- 
man  and  W.  V.  Kibbe,  New  York;  F.  E.  Binns,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , 
C.  E.  McCullough,  Newark.  N.  J.;  D.  M.  Sheaffer.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  A.  C.  Wcile,  Reading;  C.  A.  B.  Cooper,  Erie;  S.  B.  Newton, 
Altoona ;  T.  L.  Lipsett.  Washington.  D.  C. ;  N.  S.  Longaker, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  C.  R.  Rosenberg,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

R.  M.  Garnett  has  been  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Kingsville,  Tex. 

The  office  of  C.  W.  Brown,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Lehigh  &  New  England,  has  been  transferred  from  Bethlehem, 
Pa  ,  to  South  Bethlehem. 

W.  H.  Evans  has  been  appointed  district  master  mechanic, 
Second  district,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  British  Columbia  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

D.  S.  Terry  has  been  appointed  a  construction  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  F.  W.  Smith,  resigned. 

Hans  Helland,  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  at  Yoakum,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed construction  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

George  McCormick  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager (mechanical)  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio, the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  Houston  East  &  West 
Texas,  the  Houston  &  Shreveport.  and  the  Texas  &  New  Or- 
leans, and  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  of 
the  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  Louisiana  &  Western  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  place  of  J.  W.  Small,  resigned. 

H.  W.  Ridgway,  who  recently  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  motive  power  and  car  department  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  was  born  July  17, 
1866,  at  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  began  railway  work  in  November,  lfc^l, 
as  machinist  apprentice  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  From 
May  to  December,  1887,  he  was  successively  journeyman  and 
foreman  of  the  Mexico  Central  at  Mexico  City,  and  then  for 
four  years  was  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  as  a  journey- 
man and  gang  foreman.  He  returned  to  the  Mexico  Central  in 
1893.  and  until  1901,  was  foreman  and  master  mechanic.  In 
February  of  the  tatter  year  he  went  to  the  El  Paso  &  North- 
eastern as  superintendent  of  machinery,  and  from  April,  1903,  to 
February  1.  1904,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  contract  shop. 
He  then  became  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral at  Aguascalientes.  Mex..  where  he  remained  until  Decem- 
ber 1,  1905.  On  January  1.  1906.  he  was  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Denver.  Colo.,  from  which  position  he  has  been 
promoted  to  that  of  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car 
department,  as  above  noted 


Purchasing  Officer*. 

James  E.  Kilbom  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  and 
storekeeper  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  and  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Rutland  Transit  Company,  with  office  at  Rutland,  Vt..  suc- 
ceeding A.  E  Douglas,  resigned. 


OBITUARY. 


William  Singer,  Jr.,  formerly  an  attorney  for  the  Southern 
Pacific,  died  at  San  Francisco,  CaL,  on  February  12,  aged  63 
years. 

Robert  Bicknell  Seymour,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  died  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park, 
Chicago,  on  February  23,  at  the  age  of  53  years. 

Urias  J.  Fry,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  system  since  1888,  died  at  his 
home  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  February  22,  aged  65  years. 

Henry  A.  Williams,  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
at  the  age  of  52.  Mr.  Williams  began  his  railroad  career  as  a 
brakeman. 

John  J.  Cairns,  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  on  February  18,  as  re- 
sult of  injuries  received  when  he  was  struck  by  a  train  on  the 
Northwestern  Elevated  Railroad  the  evening  before.  Mr.  Cairns 
was  60  years  old. 

William  N.  D.  Winne,  comptroller  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  on  February  24 
in  Florida.  He  was  born  October  11,  1850,  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  in  private  schools  at  Milwaukee.  He 
began  railway  work  in  1863  as  junior  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office 
of  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  and  continued  with  that 
road  until  its  absorption  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
From  September,  1882,  to  September,  1890,  he  was  assistant 
general  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  St.  Paul.  He  be- 
came general  auditor  in  1890,  and  was  appointed  comptroller  in 
July,  1910. 

Patrick  Tyrrell,  ticket  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  on  February  22 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  born  on  April  6,  1838,  in 
Ireland  and  began  railway  work  in  1855.  From  then  until  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  he  held  various  positions  as  clerk  on  the  Milwaukee 
&  Mississippi,  afterwards  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien,  now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul.  In  October,  1866, 
he  was  appointed  general  bookkeeper  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  remaining  in  that  position  until  July,  1869,  when  he 
became  auditor  of  the  Western  Union  Railroad,  also  now  a  part 
of  the  St  Paul.  From  July,  1879.  to  September,  1882,  he  was 
general  clerk  in  the  auditing  department  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paul,  and  since  September,  1882,  had  been  ticket 
auditor. 

Charles  E.  Gossett,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
died  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  February  19,  aged  44  years,  Mr. 
Gossett  was  born  on  January  25,  1869,  in  Kentucky,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Missouri  State  University.  He  had  been  in 
railway  service  since  1886.  when  he  began  as  machinist  helper 
with  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific.  From  1889  to  1901,  he 
was  a  locomotive  fireman  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  loco- 
motive engineer  on  the  same  road,  the  Wabash  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Hland  &  Pacific.  He  was  then  until  March,  1905. 
road  foreman  of  equipment  of  the  latter  road,  when  he  was 
made  master  mechanic.  In  August,  1908,  he  went  to  the  Iowa 
Central  as  master  mechanic;  two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  general  master  mechanic  of 
that  road. 


Railroad  Mileage  i.v  the  Philippines. — The  construction  has 
been  authorized  of  1X197  miles  of  new  line  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.   The  total  mileage  in  operation  is  now  641  miles. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  or- 
dered 10  mikado  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  7  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

P.  Welch  has  ordered  1  oil  burning  consolidation  locomotive 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  28  in.;  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  57  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  170,000  lbs. 

The  Detroit  Terminal  Railroad  has  ordered  5  six-wheel 
switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have 
21  in.  x  28  in.  cylinders,  57  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working 
order  will  weigh  170,000  lbs. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  7  Mountain  type  loco- 
motives and  5  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  of  the 
Mountain  type  locomotives  will  be  27  in.  x  28  in. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  63  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  294,000  lbs.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives 
will  have  26  in.  x  26  in.  cylinders,  73  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in 
working  order  will  weigh  258,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


Thb  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for  300 
ballast  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  50  caboose 
cars  from  the  Whipple  Car  Company. 

The  Rutland  has  ordered  3  smoking  cars,  2  coaches.  2  bag- 
gage cars  and  1  mail  and  baggage  car  from  the  Osgood  Bradley- 
Car  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  1,000  refrigerator 
cars  and  500  steel  and  wood  gondola  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  805  steel  and  wood  gondola  cars 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  or- 
dered 100  gondola  cars  and  50  hopper  cars  from  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  100  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company  and  5  dining  cars  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car 
Company.  « 

The  Harriman  Lines  have  recently  placed  a  large  order  for 
freight  cars,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  GaseUt  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  February  14  and  February  21.  The  correct  division 
of  this  order  is  as  follows :  2.280  drop  bottom  gondola  cars. 
200  hopper  bottom  gondola  cars  and  203  tank  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  1,000  box  cars.  800  automobile 
cars  and  110  caboose  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany ;  2,290  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany; 2.050  single  deck  stock  cars  and  3.100  box  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Company;  and  800  work  cars  and  500  flat  cars  from 
the  Bettendorf  Axle  Company. 


IRON    AND  STEEL. 


The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market  for  about  800 
tons  of  structural  steel. 

General  Conditions  of  Steel. — The  output  of  steel  continues 
to  be  at  the  same  high  rate  as  in  January,  and  if  the  total  out- 
put for  the  current  month  falls  betow  that  of  January,  it  will 
only  be  due  to  the  fact  that  February  is  the  shorter  month. 
Orders  for  new  business  in  some  branches  of  the  industry  have 
recently  shown  increases  since  the  first  of  January.  The  heavy- 
orders  for  freight  cars  have  also  called  for  a  considerable  ton- 
nage of  steel.  Rail  buying  during  February  has  been  smaller 
than  usual,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  after  the  unusually  heavy 
contracts  for  1913  delivery'  placed  in  the  second  half  of  1912. 


F.  R.  Wadleigh  has  opened  offices  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
building,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  consulting  engineer  in  all  matters  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  and  purchase  and  use  of  coal. 

William  Thomburgh  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
sales  of  the  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company,  Chicago, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  waterproofing,  engineering,  mastic 
floor  and  paving  departments. 

Michael  Ehrct,  president  of  the  Ehret  Magnesia  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company.  New  York, 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  February  17,  at  the  age 

of  75. 

Leigh  Best,  vice-president  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, New  York,  in  charge  of  finance,  has  been  given  full 
charge  of  the  autumobile  department  of  this  company  in  addi- 
tion to  his  present  duties.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company 
to  segregate  the  automobile  department  from  the  locomotive  de- 
partment so  far  as  is  practicable.  Mr.  Best  was  born  at  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y.,  on  November  4.  1867.  He  received  a  high  school 
education  and  in  1892  entered  the  legal  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  with  office  in  New  York.  Later  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  president,  while  S.  R.  Callaway  was  presi- 
dent. In  June,  1901,  Mr.  Callaway  resigned  his  position  to  be- 
come president  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and 
brought  Mr.  Best  with  him  as  secretary  of  that  company.  Mr. 
Best  retained  that  position  until  June.  1904,  when  he  was  made 
third  vice-president  in  charge  of  financial,  accounting,  legal 
and  corporate  matters,  which  position  he  still  holds.  In  future 
Mr.  Best  will  divide  his  time  between  his  present  office  at  30 
Church  street  and  his  new  office  at  1886  Broadway. 

As  announced  in  last  week's  issue,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Weir  Frog  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
O.   DeG.   Yanderbilt,  Jr.,   was   elected   president,  succeeding 

B.  VV.  Rowc.  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the 
hoard  of  directors.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  is  a  son-in- 
law  of  the  late  Col.  L.  C. 
Weir,  who  was  once 
president  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  and 
was  later  president  of 
the  Weir  Frog  Com- 
pany, until  his  death  in 
1899.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
interest  in  the  past  have 
been  in  the  East,  and  his 
headquarters  at  New 
York  City,  but  he  has 
spent  the  past  four  or 
five  months  in  Cincin- 
nati, taking  active  charge 
of  extensive  improve- 
ments and  additions  to 
the  plant  at  Cincinnati, 
which  will  increase  the 
capacity  from  25  to  35 
per  cent.  The  company 
has  increased  its  floor  space  for  manufacturing  about  16,000  sq. 
ft.,  and  the  space  for  the  storage  of  raw  material  has  been 
ncarlv  doubled. 


O.  Dec;.  Vanderbilt.  Jr. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Mikado  Locomotives. — Bulletin  number  1012,  issued  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  30  Church  street,  New  York, 
deals  with  the  Mikado  locomotive!  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
In  comparison  with  locomotives  of  the  consolidation  type  these 
show  a  saving  in  coal  per  ton  mile  of  14  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent 
saving  in  water  per  ton  mile,  while  increasing  the  train  loads 
50  per  cent.  Drawings  showing  the  side  elevation  and  clearance 
diagram  of  the  locomotives  arc  given  and  also  a  dynamometer 
car  record  made  with  a  train  of  7.590  tons. 
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Boston  &  Maine.— Favorable  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Vermont  legislature  on  two  bills  of  tlic  Boston  &  Maine  grant- 
ing that  company  permission  to  construct  two  connecting  links 
parallel  with  the  tracks  of  the  Central  Vermont,  a  Grand  Trunk 
subsidiary,  to  complete  its  line  down  the  Connecticut  river 
valley  to  Massachusetts.  One  bill  passed  by  the  house  in  con- 
currence with  the  senate  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  Sulli- 
van County  Railroad,  from  Windsor  to  White  River  Junction. 
The  other  bill,  passed  by  the  senate,  provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  Vermont  Valley  Railroad  from  Brattleboro  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts line  at  South  Vernon.  These  connecting  links  will 
probably  not  be  built  as  long  as  the  present  agreement  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  for  the  joint  use 
of  the  existing  lines  remains  in  effect. 

Canadian  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  new  lines  and  improvements  on  the  west- 
ern lines  as  follows :  In  Manitoba,  a  branch  line  from  Snow- 
flake  westerly,  9  miles,  and  from  Gimli  to  Tiverton,  26  miles; 
in  Saskatchewan,  branch  from  Weyburn,  westerly,  145  miles, 
and  a  new  yard  at  Assiniboia.  In  Alberta,  additional  tracks  at 
Dunmore,  at  Calgary,  at  Strathcona,  at  Edmonton  and  at 
Wctaskiwin ;  also  branch  lines  from  Coronation  to  Sedgcwick, 
25  miles,  and  from  Lacombe  east  to  Kerrobcrt,  Sask.,  86  miles; 
Stirling  easterly  25  miles,  Suffield,  southwesterly,  25  miles,  and 
from  Bassano  to  Empress,  118  miles.  In  British  Columbia, 
standardization  of  the  Kaslo  St  Slocan  from  Whitewater  to 
Kaslo,  17  miles,  and  on  the  Kootenay  Central,  construction 
from  Skookumchuck  to  mile  60,  and  from  mile  42  to  mile  60 
south  of  Golden.  New  double  tracks  will  be  constructed  as 
follows:  Kemnay,  Man.,  to  Virdcn,  40  miles;  White  wood, 
Sask.,  to  Broadview,  15  miles;  Broadview,  Sask.,  to  Grenfell, 

16  miles;  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  to  Regina,  44  miles;  Chaplin, 
Sask.,  to  Swift  Current,  57  miles;  Swift  Current  to  a  junction 
with  the  Swift  Current  northwesterly  branch,  6  miles;  Glcichen, 
Alta.,  to  Shcpard,  40  miles,  and  double  tracking  will  be  com- 
pleted on  the  line  between  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  Ruby  Creek, 
81  miles.  Part  of  this  latter  work  has  been  completed  and  is 
now  in  operation. 

Bids  arc  wanted  by  J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer  Western  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Winnipeg.  Man.,  up  to  noon  April  15, 
for  the  clearing,  grubbing  and  grading  of  a  division  of  the  main 
line  in  the  Selkirk  mountains,  from  Six  Mile  Creek  to  Glacier, 

17  miles.  This  work  includes  a  double  track  tunnel  about  28,000 
ft.  long.  Plans  and  specifications  are  on  file  at  the  offices  of 
J.  G.  Sullivan  and  of  F.  F.  Bustccd,  engineer  grade  revision, 
Katnloops,  B.  C. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  appropriated  S16.000.000  for  con- 
struction work  to  be  carried  out  on  its  eastern  divisions  this 
year.  Of  this  amount,  about  $10,000,000  will  be  used  to  complete 
work  commenced  last  summer,  including  the  new  Lake  Shore 
line,  and  extension*  from  St,  Johns,  Que.  to  Farmham  Junction 
and  branches  in  the  east  end  of  Montreal  The  greater  i:arl  of 
the  new  work  will  consist  of  double  tracking  the  new  eastern 
lines,  involving  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  The  main 
line  from  Islington  to  Guelph  Junction,  on  the  London  (Ont.) 
division,  will  be  double  tracked  for  SO  miles.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  double-track  some  of  the  main  line  between  Ram  ford.  Ont., 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  eventually  to  double-track  the  entire  line. 
563  miles,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  grain. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — An  officer  writes  that  contract*  have 
been  let  and  work  is  now  under  way  on  a  7.9-mile  extension  up 
Island  Creek,  W.  Vp.  This  is  all  of  the  construction  that  is 
proposed  at  this  time,  in  that  section 

Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western— According  to  press  reports 
a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Bay  County  Construction  Com- 
pany, Bay  City,  Mich.,  to  build  the  ten  miles  branch  north  from 
Akron.  Mich.,  to  Sebewaing  (November  15,  1912.  p.  973). 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific— The  programme  of  construction  for 
1913.  it  is  understood,  includes  the  completion  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia section  of  the  main  line.  The  gap  between  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  in  British  Columbia  is  now  426  miles,  and 
work  on  this  section  is  under  way  throughout  its  entire  length 
Track  has  been  laid  to  the  Shuswap  river.  1.123  miles  west  of 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  154  miles  east  of  Fort  George.  A  steel 
structure  spanning  this  river  will  be  placed  in  position  as  soon 
as  footings  upon  which  work  has  commenced  have  been  com- 
pleted. East  of  Prince  Rupert  track  has  been  laid  to  mile  195 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Between  that  point  and  Aldcnnere 
several  steel  bridges  will  be  erected,  and  some  grading  must  be 
done.  From  Aldcrmcre.  easterly,  the  grade  continues  to  the 
Rndaka  river,  341  miles  from  Prince  Rupert ;  there  is  then  a  gap 
of  126  miles  to  Fort  George,  upon  which  clearing  work  is  being 
done.  The  company  will  enter  the  towns  of  Brandon,  Moose 
Jaw,  Weyburn,  Battle  ford  and  Calgary  this  year,  and  will  push 
forward  with  all  possible  speed  important  extensions  already  un- 
dertaken. This  includes  finishing  the  Weyburn  branch  and  Rc- 
gina boundary  line,  securing  terminals  in  Moose  Jaw  for  the 
Regina-Moose  Jaw  branch,  which  is  finished  to  a  point  just  north 
of  Moose  Jaw,  ballasting  the  Battleford  branch,  and  the  construc- 
tion into  Calgary  of  the  line  from  Tofield.  On  the  line  from 
Regina  to  the  international  boundary,  grading  is  finished  as  far 
as  Frobisher,  136  miles  from  Regina,  and  track  has  been  laid  to 
Hill  Hall,  106  miles,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  grading  is  completed 
on  the  remaining  section  between  Frobisher  and  the  United 
States.  The  grade  on  the  Toficld-Calgary  branch  has  been  fin- 
ished to  Calgary.  Track  is  laid  as  far  as  mile  176,  and  ballasting 
will  soon  be  commenced  along  this  line  until  Bow  river  is 
reached,  and  on  the  completion  of  a  steel  bridge  at  that  point, 
track  laying  will  be  continued  to  Elbow  river,  at  which  point 
another  steel  bridge  will  be  put  in  place.  Concrete  piers  are 
ready  for  both  bridges.  Terminals  arc  now  being  prepared  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  opened  for  the  operation  of 
passenger  trains  into  Calgary  hy  next  August. 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  report  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Salcs- 
villc,  Texas,  south  to  Mineral  Wells,  about  eight  miles.  The 
company  has  just  completed  an  extension  from  Jacksboro  south 
to  Salcsvillc,  and  has  trackage  rights  for  passenger  trains  over 
the  Wcatherford,  Mineral  Wells  &  Northwestern  to  Mineral 
Wells,  and  for  freight  trains  to  Weatherford.  (February  14. 
page  313.) 

Kerry  Timber  Company's  Lines. — According  to  press  reports 
the  Kerry  Timber  Company  will  huild  a  logging  line  in  Oregon 
from  Wood's  Landing  on  the  Columbia  river,  south  to  the 
Nehalcm  valley,  30  miles. 

Mipple  Tennessee. — According  to  press  reports  this  com- 
pany has  surveys  made  for  an  extension  from  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Tenn.,  southeast  via  Pulaski  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  about  70  miles. 

MoNTrot  R.MLRo  vn. — This  company,  which  operates  a  line  from 
Montour  Junction.  Pa.,  southwest  to  North  Star  12.5  miles,  lias 
given  a  contract  to  John  Marsch.  Chicago,  to  build  a  30-mile 
extension  from  North  Star,  through  a  coal  section  in  Washing- 
ton and  Allegheny  counties  to  a  point  south  of  Honicstcnd, 
(January  31,  page  231.) 

Northern  California  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  — 
Incorporated  in  California  with  a  capital  of  $1,100,000,  to  build 
railroads.  The  incorporators  include  G.  W.  Bartle,  S  Swinstm. 
O.  G.  Bartle,  J.  D.  Rhodes,  R.  II.  Hayworth  and  M.  C.  Mcssick. 

Ociu-a  Southern.— This  company  will  build  an  extension, 
it  is  said,  from  the  southern  terminus  at  Nashville,  Ga„  east 
about  50  miles  to  Waycross. 

St.  Lolms-Kansas  City  (Electric). — President  Nevin  of  this 
company,  which  was  organized  some  lime  ago  to  build  a  double- 
track  line  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  west  to  Kansas  City,  about 
250  miles,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  work  had  been  started  and 
would  be  pushed  to  completion.  The  contract  for  building  the 
line  has  been  given  to  the  National  Contracting  Company.  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

.  Sullivan  County.— See  Boston  &  Maine. 

Temple,  North  western  &  Glilk.— According  to  press  reports 
this  is  the  new  name  of  the  Temple- Northwestern,  which  was 
organized  some  "time  ago  to  build  from  Temple.  Tex  , 
northwest  via  Gatcsvillc,  Hamilton  and  Comanche.  Work  on 
the  line  was  suspended  about  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  under- 
stood will  be  resumed  by  May  1.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  hy  the  new  owners  to  hegin  construction  within  five 
months,  and  to  complete  the  line  to  Gatcsvillc,  about  35  mile*. 
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within  two  years.  Grading  has  been  finished  between  Gatesville 
and  Temple,  and  about  four  miles  of  track  has  been  laid  from 
Temple.    Residents  of  Houston  arc  back  of  the  project. 

Temple-Northwestern. — See  Temple,  Northwestern  &  Gulf. 

Tennessee  Roads.— According  to  press  reports  residents  of 
Baileyton,  Tenn.,  are  back  of  a  project  to  build  a  line  from  Bailey- 
ton,  south  to  Greenville,  about  15  miles.  L.  P.  Campbell  may  be 
addressed. 

Trans-Appalachian.— Incorporated  in  West  Virginia,  it  is 
said,  to  build  from  Parkcrsburg.  W.  Va.,  southeast  along  the 
little  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers  to  or  near  Marlinton  in  Pocahon- 
tas county,  thence  to  a  point  in  Virginia.  The  company  proposes 
to  develop  timber  lands  in  Pocahontas  county,  W.  Va.,  and  in 
Bath  county,  Va.  The  line  may  eventually  be  extended  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Covington,  Va.  H.  M. 
Lockridge.  Humersville,  W.  Va.,  and  R.  S.  Turk,  Staunton,  Va., 
may  be  addressed. 

Vermont  Valley.— See  Boston  &  Maine. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Cunton,  Ia.— The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  prepared 
plans  for  new  repair  shops  to  cost  approximately  $500,000,  on 
which  work  is  to  be  started  this  spring. 

Concord,  N.  C. — Construction  work  has  been  begun  on  the 
new  passenger  station  for  the  Southern  at  Concord.  It  will 
be  of  brick  construction  with  stone  trimmings  and  tile  roof  and 
will  be  steam  heated.  It  will  be  128  ft.  x  32  ft.  6  in.  and  will 
include  ample  waiting  rooms  and  modern  conveniences  for  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  office,  baggage  and  express  rooms.  The  old 
passenger  station  has  been  moved  and  converted  into  a  freight 
office.  The  improvements  at  Concord  also  include  the  construc- 
tion of  concrete  platform,  macadam  driveway  and  necessary  track 
changes.  Contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  passenger  sta- 
tion has  been  given  to  J.  A.  Jones,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  con- 
tract for  the  installation  of  heating  system  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Hess  &  Rogers  Engineering  Company,  Washington.  D.  C 
(December  27,  p.  1285.) 

Des  Moines,  I  a.— The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  plan- 
ning to  build  new  repair  shops,  a  roundhouse  and  additional 
yards  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 

Fort  William,  Ont. — An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
writes  that  appropriations  for  new  improvements  include  the 
following:  In  Ontario,  a  6- stall  addition  to  the  roundhouse, 
increase  in  the  elevator  capacity,  and  extensions  to  freight  car 
repair  shed  at  Fort  William;  at  Kenora  6-stall  addition  to 
the  roundhouse.  In  Manitoba.  5-stall  addition  to  the  round- 
house at  Minncdosa.  In  Saskatchewan,  4-stall  addition  to  the 
roundhouse  at  Areola;  in  Alberta,  an  overhead  bridge  at 
Strathcona;  6-stall  addition  to  the  roundhouse  at  Alyth;  a  2- 
stall  addition  to  the  roundhouse  and  50  ft.  addition  to  the 
freight  shed  at  Lacombe. 

Jackson,  Mich— The  Michigan  Central  is  planning  ex- 
tensive additions  to  its  shops,  including  an  addition  250  ft.  long 
to  the  main  shop  building,  a  new  30-stall  roundhouse  and  a 
new  blacksmith  shop. 

Jackson,  Miss. — The  Illinois  Central  is  to  rebuild  at  once 
its  freight  house  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

Lexington.  VA.—The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  given  a  contract 
to  J.  J  Walsh  &  Sons,  contractors,  of  Baltimore,  Md,  for  the 
construction  of  a  modern  passenger  station  at  Lexington.  The 
present  passenger  station  will  be  completely  overhauled  and  re- 
modeled and  the  freight  house  platform  will  he  extended 

Los  Angeles,  Cal — The  Southern  Pacific  has  begun  the  work 
of  clearing  the  site  for  a  large  new  passenger  station  to  replace 
the  present  Arcade  station.  • 

Staunton.  Va  — An  officer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  writes 
regarding  the  reports,  that  a  freight  station  is  to  be  built  at 
Staunton,  that  while  the  question  has  been  under  consideration, 
nothing  definite  has  yet  been  decided  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  station. 


Carolina  Railroad, — This  company  has  taken  over  the  Kinston 
&  Snow  Hill. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.— Harold  S.  Vanderbilt 
has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding  S.  S.  Palmer,  deceased. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company,  which  is  the  successor 
of  the  Denver.  Northwestern  &  Pacific,  has  sold  $488,000  5 
per  cent-  equipment  trust  certificates.  The  securities  cover 
the  purchase  of  300  steel  gondola  cars,  100  box  cars,  two 
Mallet  locomotives  and  50  other  pieces  of  equipment. 

The  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  will  have  about  $7,500,000  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  and  $2,000,000  adjustment  income 
bonds  outstanding.  When  arrangements  have  been  finally 
completed  for  taking  over  the  road  of  the  Denver,  North- 
western &  Pacific,  the  $10,000,000  stock  of  the  new  company 
will  be  held  in  a  voting  trust  for  five  years. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific— See  Denver  &  Salt  Lake. 

Galveston,  Henderson  &  Houston.— E  T.  Jeffries  has  been 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  George  J.  Gould,  resigned. 

Speyer  &  Co.  have  bought  $2,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1913-1933  or  1938.  This  will  provide  for  re- 
funding an  equal  amount  of  first  mortgage  bonds  maturing 
April  1,  1913. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.— D.  J.  Haff  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  reorganization  committee  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  who  is  now  in  London,  will 
be  in  Kansas  City  next  month,  and  that  subscriptions  are 
now  being  taken  for  funds  to  refinance  the  road,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  as  saying  that  it  will  require 
between  $10,000,000  and  $15,000,000  to  refinance  and  complete 
the  road. 

Kinston  &  Snow  Hill.— See  Carolina  Railroad. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford—  De  Ver  H.  Warner  has 
been  elected  a  director,  succeeding  his  father.  I.  De  Ver 
Warner,  deceased. 

Peoria  Railway  Terminal.1 — On  March  1.  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  wilt  take  over  the 
joint  management  of  the  Peoria  Railway  Terminal  Company, 
which  they  have  jointly  owned  for  some  time.  President  W  T. 
Irwin  will  retire,  but  will  be  retained  in  legal  capacity.  The 
roads  will  operate  the  terminal  in  alternate  years,  and  the  presi- 
dent will  also  be  alternated,  so  that  the  first  year  the  property- 
will  be  operated  by  the  Rock  Island,  and  President  B.  A. 
Worthington,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  will  serve  as  president. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie. — The  directors  have  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  payable  March  31.  This  com- 
pares with  extra  dividends  of  12  per  cent,  paid  in  March, 
1912,  25  per  cent,  in  1911  and  40  per  cent,  in  1910.  The 
regular  dividends  are  10  per  cent,  annually.  In  three  pre- 
vious years  the  extra  dividend  has  been  accompanied  by- 
stock  offered  to  the  stockholders  for  subscription.  The  com- 
pany has  made  no  stock  offer  so  far  this  year. 

Southern  Pacific— Sec  the  refusal  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commisison  to  permit  certain  terms  of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific  dissolution  plan  from  being  carried  out 
under  state  commissions. 

Union  Pacific. — See  the  refusal  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  to  permit  certain  terms  of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific  dissolution  plan  from  being  carried  out  under 
state  commissions. 


Brazilian-Paraguayan  Railway  Connection.—  According 
to  statements  made  by  iis  promoters,  the  proposed  Paraguay 
Northeastrrn  Railway,  for  which  a  concession  was  granted  in 
1911.  is  to  hin  from  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  northeasterly  to  the 
Paraguayan-Brazilian  frontier,  where  it  will  cross  the  Parana 
river.  Prom  that  point  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with  the  Trans- 
eontinental  Brazilian  lino,  which,  crossing  the  states  of  Parana 
and  Sao  Paulo,  connects  with  the  main  Brazilian  system  at 
Itapetininga. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The  gross  receipt*  and  disbursement*  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
in  respect  of  its  leaned  linn  and  of  the  Proprietary  Companies  in  respect 
of  lines  not  leued,  and  the  other  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  and  of  such  Proprietary  Companies  after 
at!  offsetting  transactions  between  (hem.  were  as  follows: 


This  Year. 

Average  miles  of  railway 
operated—  proprietary  and 
non-proprietary : 

Liner.  East  of  El  Paso   3.434.97 

Lines  West  of  El  Paso   6.535.43 

Tot*!    9.970.40 

OPERATING  INCOME. 

Revenue  from  transportation 

—rail  lines   $120,433,055.64 

Revenue  from  outside  opera- 
tion.   11,092,114.95 

Total   $131,325,170.59 

Operating  expense— rail  lines.  $75,652,106.32 
Expenses  outside  operations..  10,838,936.91 
Taxes  (rail  lines  and  proper- 
tie*  dealt  with  as  outside 


+ 

Last  Year.  — 


3,402.88 
6,492.19 


+  32.09 
+  43.24 


9,895.07 


+  7S.JJ 


$121,911,028.10  -tl.477.972.46 
10,709.511.41  +382,603.54 


$132,620,539.51  —$1,095,368  92 

$74,521,659.84  +  $1,130,446.48 
10,483.554.02  +355.382.89 


Total   $92,112,282.19 

Net  operating  income  over  ex- 
pense* and  taxes   $39,412,888.40 

OTHER  INCOME. 

Interest  on  bonds  owned  of 
Proprietary  Companies 

(Table  No.  4)   $2,040,929.85 

Interest  on  bond*  owned  of 
companies  other  than  Pro- 
prietary Companies  (Table 

No.  5)   2,670.883.49 

Dividends  on  stocks  owned  of 
companies  other  than  Pro- 
prietary Companies  (Table 

No.  6)   1.066.908.44 

Income  from  lands  and  secu- 
rities not  pledged  for  re- 
demption of  bonds   740,146.64 

Income  from  sinking  funds 
pledited  for  the  redemption 

of  bonds    219.314.11 

Rentals  for  lease  of  road,  for 
jifint  tracks,  yards,  and 
otbrr  facilities    

tlalnr.ee  of  interest  received 
on  loans  and  of  interest  ac- 
cruing to  June  30.  on  open 
account*   other   than  with 

Proprietary  Companies  ...  1,995,762.27 

Miscellaneous  income    118.574.56 

Total   $8,852,519.36 

Total    net    operating  and 

ether  income   $48,265,407.76 

FIXED  AND  OTHER 
CHARGES. 

Interest    on  outstanding 

funded    deht    of  Southern 

Pacific  Co.  and  Proprietary 

Companies  (Table  No.  7)..  $23,559,447.38 
Sinking    fund  contributions 

and   income   from  sinking 

fund  investments   501,494.11 

Hire  of  equipment — balance.  642.ISR.52 
Rentals  for  lease  of  road,  for 

Joint    tracks,    yards,  and 

other  facilities    142,307.03 

Land  department  expenses...  187.849.02 


4,850,347.57  +770.891.39 


$89,855,561.43  +$2,256,720.76 


$42,764,978.08  —$3,352,089.68 

$1,051,971.39  +$988,958.46 

2.935.575.94  —264.692.45 

781.796.08  +285.112.36 

956.529.05  -216.382.41 

93,532.54  +125.781.57 

106.412.43  —106.412.43 


728.454.03  +1.267.308.24 
80.917.41        +37,657.  IS 


$6,735,188.87  -$2,117,330.49 


$4».$00,1«6.95  —$1,234,759.19 


$20,897,152.53  +$2,662,294.85 


374,712.54  +126.781.57 
250.481.77  +391.67675 


  +142.307.04 

225.689.21  —37.840.19 


Taxes  on 

Innds  

Miscellaneous  expenses   

Taxes  and  other  expenses  of 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Additions  and  betterment* 
ihiyatile  from  income  of 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Reserve  fur  depreciation  of 
rolling  stock  uwred  by 
Southern  Pacific  Company 
and  leased  to  other  com- 
panies   


This  Year. 

347,528.70 
60,565.98 

245,899.01 


25,232.60 


854,060.67 


+  Increase. 
—  Decrease. 


+28.011.41 


Last  Year. 

319,517.29 
34.121.52 


291,703.42  -45.804.41 


123.033.79  —97.801.19 


866,547.65 


-12.486.98 


Total    $26,566,563.02    $23,382,959.72  +$3,183,603.30 


Surplus    over    fixed  and 


  $21,698,844.74  $26,117,207.23  -$4,418,362.49 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

The  combined  assets  and  liabilities,  excluding  thrtcfrom  the  stocks  of 
the  Proprietary  Companies  deposited  against  the  is»ue  of  stock*  and  bond* 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  also  the  ofJVtting  open  accounts  between 
the  Companies,  on  June  30.  1912,  summarised.  were  as  follows: 

Cafilal  Ajselt. 

Cost  of  road  and  franchise*  $775,446,276.62 

New  Mexico  ft  Arisona  Railroad  Co.  and 

Souora  Railway  Co.  securities   6,718,000.00 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by 

Southern   Pacific  Company 

(Tables  Nos.   13,   14,  and 

15)   $379,704,317.62 

Dtduet:  Stocks  and  bonds  de- 
posited   against    issue  of 

Southern   Pacific  Company 

stock  and  bonds   232,932.667.4t 

  146.771,650.21 

Stocks   owned    by    Proprietary  Companies 

(Table  No.  20)   330.316.77 

Bay  Shore  Line  terminals  and  other  real 

estate    37.998,537.00 

Timber  treating  plant*,  saw  mills,  and  other 

property    349,879,89 

Steamships   and   other   floating  equipment 

(Table  No.  25)   13,757,104.89 

Rolling  slock  (Table  No.  26)   20.217J67.00 

Advances  for  construction  and  acquisition 

of  new  lines    18,243,976.28 

Advances  for  Oakland-Berkeley  electric  lines  9.001,020.46 
Advances  to  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

of  Mexico    39,026,799.19 

Advances  to  electric  line*  in  Califarr.ia  and 

Oregon    9.773,318.12 

Advances  to  Kern  Trading  &  Oil  Co   8,523,255.92 

Advances  to  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co   1.214.923.37 

Lands  and  other  investments   2.859,564.49 

Advances  to  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co 

Sinking  fund*  

Trust  funds   


11.313.997.72 
343,981.17 


$1,105,449,869.10 


Current  and  Vrferrtd  Aitrts, 
Cash    $11,065,746.61 


Time  loan*  and  deposits  

Union   Pacific  Railroad  Co.  bond  purchase 


Cash  accounts   

Material  and  supplies. 
Ijtnds  and  other 


2S0.OO0.0O 

23.740.362.22 
17.683.174.32 
15.966,973.79 
404,844.38 


69,116.101.32 


CcKlingfnl  Asitts. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Rr.  Co   $1,845,007.15 

Expenditures  closing  crevasse  of  Colorado 

River,  protection  of  levees,  etc   4.049.434.95 

UnsdjuMed  accounts    900.3?S.St 

Land  Contracts    1.232.689.10 


8.02B.087.01 


Total    $1,182,594,057.43 
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Capiat  liabilitui. 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  common  stock . .  $272,672,405.64 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  preferred  nock 

called  for  redemption  but  not  presented.  3,325.00 
Proprietary  Companies: 
Common  stock    (stock   deposited  against 
Southern   Paci6c   Company   stock  and 

bonds  excluded)    7J.IJ7.41  l.M 

Preferred  stock  (stock  deposited  against 
Southern    Pacific   Company   stock  and 


Contingtnl  LiaWiHri. 

Insurance  funds   $5.4  38.927. 22 

Rolling  stock  and  floating  equipment  depre- 
ciation and  replacement  funds   9.709,960.11 

Unadjusted  accounts    3.11  J. 770.97 

Principal  of  deferred  payment*  on  land  con- 

tract*    1,955.7*6.71 

Fund  for  refunding  outstanding  old  bonds 

of  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co   3.7J5.384.8J 

Due  to  other  Proprietary  Companies   5.718,326.39 


29,6?il  56.30 


Southern  Pacific  Company  funded  debt. .  $140.S87.4 10.00 

Proprietary  Companies  funded  debt   4It>,7l7.9*2.44 

Bonds  of  underlying  companies    20.000.000.00 


Total  stocks  and  bond*  

CNrr*M!  and  Deferred  Liabilities. 
Interest  and  dividends    matured    but  not 

called  for    1594.947.63 

Interest   and   dividends    due   July    1,  arrd 

October  1   1 1. 770.374  66 

Interest  accrued  to  June  30,  but  not  due..  5,4»7.J9>U8 

Due  to  Union  Pacific  Rarlroad  Co   12.000.000.00 

Vouchers  and  payrolls   10,032.203.07 

Other  cash  accounts   2.I8S.009.S0 

Deferred  liabilities    2,183.351.75 


$357,813,141.64 


577,305,372.44 


$935.1  18,514.08 


Difference  between  par  value  and  charge  on 
books  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  Proprietary 
Companies  pledged  against  tbe  issue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany   16.720.493.59 

Babnct  Jo  credit  of  Pro&t  and  Lou   156.819.607.47 

Total   $I,U2,594.057.4J 

The  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  of  standard  gauge  owned,  and  the 
total  and  average  capacity  of  freight  tram  cars  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  were 
as  follows: 

STAftDaan  Gavce 
Locomotives   

Total  weight,  excluding  tender 
(tons)   

Average  weight,  excluding  ten- 
der (tons)   

Tout!  weight  on  drivers  (tons) 

Average    weight  on 
Moris)   


44,26J,2ts5.V9      Passenger-train  cars 


V^'a* 
1..7J 

Last 
Yxa». 
1,858 

-r-Ixc 
-  Die 
+ 

ftaUSX. 

""it 

P« 

C«riT. 
.81 

145,876 

142,493 

i 

3,383 

2.J7 

77.88 
120.4  57 

76.  II 
117.491 

-r 

1.76 
2,966 

2.31 
2.52 

64.31 

62  76 

+ 

l.SS 

2.47 

2,262 

2.192 

+ 

70 

7l9 

EQUIPMENT. 

Tbe  changes  in  equipment  during  the  year  wete  as  fallows: 

CoNPIMMKD,  DrSTRjOVEO. 

Solo  ox  TtAxsruktD 

iu  Axorm*  Cuss,  a  no      ,  .  

CaxDiTtOTO  EcuirstanT.  Esvimt-it. 


Locomotives 


and  marl  cars. 


Business  cars  ....... 

Chair  cars   

Dining  cars  

Other  cars  (electric)  . 

Passenger  cars   

Postal  cms   

Narrow  gauge  car*.  .  . 


Total  passenger  tram  ears. 


Ballast  cars 

Pox  car*  . . . 


Flat  esrs   

Fruit  cars   

Furniture  cars   

Gondola  cars  

Gondola  (D.  U.)  cars. 
Gondola  ill.  13.)  cart. 

Logging  cars  

Refrigerator  ears   


Tank  cars  

Narrow  gauge  cars. . . . 

Tolal  (renin  tram 

Work  equipment   

Total   


33 
.s 

1 


14 


10 
447 
J 

623 
14 
17 
31 
1 

19 

34 
25 
194 

200 

1.618 

276 


Original  Cost. 
$247,923.18 


N-jmber. 
40 

23 
3 
1 
1 


14 


Cost. 
$26J,46S.7i 


-Arwrip  AMD  CltASGM  1(1- 

Fatx  Asset. 
S.  P.  Co. 
Number.  C'nst. 
8  $436,154.87 


1 
I 

■'■ 

ID 
1 


Total. 
t 

Number.  Cost. 
48  $699,623.63 

~T? 

6 
I 

2 
52 

10 
61 
•l 
15 


$401,772.01  5J 

230 

-> 

77 


75 


$329,550.26        105        $1,270,471.72         158  $1,600,021.98 


Viv 

•tu 
•61 


195 


$862,418.76  589 
$103,934.09  375 


$.t57,JOO  29 


$312,609,27 


•if 


t*}.t«i*> 


•'S 


l 

19$ 
271 
360 


-         $1,616,048.24         —         $1,262.928  58         -         $1,280.909  02  - 


$17,18761 
$227,004.38 


Nirrr.- -There  is  included  in  the  above  equipment  belonging  to  Companies 
whose  protrertie*  are  operated  under  leases,  vu. ;  I  locnrrwtive.  1  pa,«nger 
and  2  (rvigUt  cars  added,  the  property  of  Hanford  and  Summit  Lake  Ry. 
Co,;  }  freight  cars  added,  the  prcperty  of  l'Drterville  Northeastern  Ry.  Co.; 
and  10  work  carv  adilctl.  and  I  locomotive,  1  passenger,  and  23  freight  cars 
vacated.  the  property  of  Sonura  Ry.  Co 


^Includes  following  narrow 
prielary  Companies:  13  loc 
18  work  cars.     'Sold  by 
paries. 

Tbe  original  cost 
and  the  amo-jnt  charged  to 
follows: 


aniengrr  car,.  195  ^rei^bTcars,  ^rid 
tie  Company  to  Proprietary  Com- 

value  of  equipment  retired  during  the  year, 
•Lcreol,  were  as 


Total 

Original  ™*t  (estimated  ,f  not  known)   $1,616,048.24 

Proceeds  (torn  >a'.c  or  salvage  value     821,964.48 


Charged  to  operstlng  expenses. 


$794,083  76 


LOCOSIOTIVIV 

$247,923  38 
73,643.70 

$174,279  68 


PASSgNGxaTlAt* 


$401,772.01 
231.594  28 

$170,177.73 


i  shciit-tsmx 
Cabs. 
$862,418.76 
463.615.38 


$398,803.38 


Wosjk 
EocirsioiT. 
$103,934.09 
33,111.12 

$50,822.97 


The  l.if.irruitrves  added  during  tkc  >ear  averaged  U2.91  tons  total  weight  of  engine,  wrthout  tender,  and  122.45  tons  upon  drivers. 
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This           I-»*t  -f  Increase.  Pin 

Standard  Gauge.                     Yeab.          Year.  —  Dcctease.  Cent. 

Freight  train  car*                           48,183           49.525  —    1,342  2.71 

Total  capacity  (ton.)  1,940,058       1.917.650  +  22,408  1.17 

Average  capacity  (ions)                40.89            40.41  —       .25  *  .62 

Work  equipment                              5.388            5.301  +        87  1.64 

The  equipment  owned  by  tbc  respective  companies  is  shown  in  Table* 
Nov  25  and  26.  The  changes  during  the  rear,  the  capacity,  aud  tbe 
service  of  all  equipment,  are  shown  in  Tables  Nov  34,  35  and  36. 

TRANSPORTATION  OPERATIONS. 

The  results  of  the  year's  transportation  operations  compared  with  those 
of  the  preceding  year  are  as  follows: 

Increase  Per 

This  Year.          Last  Year.  or  Decrease.  Cent- 
Average  miles  of  rail- 
way operated                      9,970.40           9,895  07  75.33  .76 

Operating  Ixcoiie- 

Freight                             $72,648,091.65    $73,677,292.78  —J1.029.J01. 13  1.40 

40.269.238.03     4tl.8l4.399.52  -545.161.49  1.34 

2.472,768.90       2,474,263.34  -1,494.44  .06 

2,517,086.23       2.691.685.53  —174,599.30  6.49 
Other  transportation  rev* 

enues                              1.223.329.20       1.146.76*  81  76,560.39  6.68 

Revenue*   from  opera- 
tions other  than  trans- 

portation                           1,302.541.63        1.106.618.12  195.923.51  17.70 

Total,  rail  lines. .  .$120,433,055.64  $121,911,028.10  -$1,477,972.46  t.2! 

11,092.114.95      10,709,511.41  382,603.54  3.57 

Total    gross  oper- 
ating Income  ...$131,525,170.59  $132,620,539  51  —$1,095,368.92  .83 

Okeatikg  Expenses. 

Maintenance  of  way  and 

structures                     $14,464,204.81    $15,889,129.83  -$1,424,925.02  8.97 

Maintenance  of  equip 

merit                              16,318.140.51      15.312,205.79  1.005.934.72  6.57 

Traffic  expenses                  3.201.366.63       2,947,063,58  2S4.303.05  8.63 

Transportaion  expenses    30.270.81 1.05     36,524,585.10  1.746.225.95  4.78 

General  expenses               3,397,583.32       3,B4S,675.54  —451.092.22  11.72 

Total,  rail  lines...  $75,652,106.32    $74,521,659.84  $1,130,446.48  1,52 

E  tfoni".  T.IS'de. .  P. . . .    10.838.936.91      10.483,554.02  335.382.89  3.39 

Total  operating  ex- 

penses   $86,491,043.23    $85.005,2 13,86  $1,485,829.37  1.75 

Net  operating  income..  $45,034,127.36    $47,615,325  65  — $2,581,198.29  5.42 


Comporrd  witb  tlic  previous  year, 
to  the  grow  revenues  was  a*  follows: 


the  per  cent,  of  operating  expense* 


Freight  TaAfFic. 
(Commercial  Freight  Only 
— Way-bill  Tonnage.) 

Tons  of  freight  carried  26.950.150         26,145,241  804,909  3.08 

Tons  of  freight  carried 

one  mile    «.14S.55S,486     6,066.777,657         78  "7.«'>  1.50 

Ton  mile*  per  mile  of 

road   (a)  615.843             612.443  J.400  .56 

Revenue    per    mile  of 

road   («)  $7,123.32           $7,190.39  —  .93 

Revenue    per  rtvtnut 

train  mil*. . . .  (a)  (»)  *4.42                84.51  —$0.09  2.00 

Average  revenue  per  ton 

per  mile    1.168  cents        1.186  cents       —.018  cents  1.52 

Average  distance  carried  228-03  milea       232.04  miles       -4.01  miles  1.73 

pA*»EKGtE  T»ArHC. 

Revenue  passengers  car- 
ried   40,329.011         39.989,058  339.953  .85 

Revenue  p«!*etigeifi  car- 

ried  one  mile    1.787.640.025      1,808.133,603      — 20.493,1 ST*  1.13 

Revenne  from  passenger 
trains    per    mile  of 

road   («)  $4,468.67           $4,570.09  -$10142  2.22 

Revenue  from  passenger 
trains    per  rtvtnvt 

train  mile...  (a)    <c)  $1.65                $1.78  —$0.13  7.30 

Average    revenue  per 

passenger  per  mile...  2.208  cents        2.215  cents       —.007  cents  .32 

Average  distaDC*  carried  44.32  miles        45.22  miles        —.90  milea  1.99 

(o)  Based  on  traffic  over  rail  lines  only,  length  of  ferries  used  between 

rail  stations  excluded  In  distance  over  which  traffic  waa  moved.  (6)  Rev- 
enue freight  train  and  all  mixed  train  milea.  (r)  Revenue  passenger  tram 
and  all  mixed  train  milea,  including  milea  run  by  motor  . 


l-'or  "Maintenance"  (MainUnanct  of  Way  and  Sltuetvrta 
and  .Moimrnsnrr  of  liquifmttil)  

For  "Operation"  (7V»frW  txf'nitt,  Tranif-ortalitiK  Ex- 
finj.-t,  and  Ofxtral  fcif-<H».\»)  


Tula!  rail  lines. 


This 

Last 

Year. 

Year. 

25.56 

25.59 

37.26 

35.S4 

62.82 

61.13 

65.76 

64.10 

The  operating  income  and  operating  expense*  for  the  year  for  all  line*, 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  accounting  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  are  shown  in  Table  No.  29,  and  for  each 
Company  in  Table  No.  30.  Details  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  are 
shown  in  Tables  Nov  32  and  33. 

The  expenses  of  the  rail  lines  for  "Maintenance"'  decreased  $418,990.30, 
or  1.34  per  cent.:  but  expenses  for  "Operation"  increased  $1,549,436.78,  or 
3.58  per  cent.,  a  net  Increase  o(  $1,130,446.48,  or  1.52  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  expenses  for  "Operation"  resulted  from  1,539,233.  or  5.61 
per  cent.,  more  miles  run  by  locomotives  and  motor  car*  in  passenger 
service  and  of  680,459,  or  3.54  per  cent.,  more  miles  run  by  locomotive* 
in  freight  «rvice;  from  the  additional  expense*  imposed  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Hour*  of  Service"  and  "Full  Train  Crew"  lows,  and  from 
higher  wage  schedules. 

Tbere  were  in  service  34  gasoline  and  65  electric  motor  cars.  The  mile* 
age  of  tliesc  car6,  2,095,210  miles,  or  8.28  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue 
passenger  train  mileage,  is  included  in  the  mileage  statistics. 

In  the  following  statements  the  details  of  operating  expense*  have  been 
combined  under  title*  of  account*  to  present  the  year"*  expense*  in  cob. 
cise  form. 

At  tbe  timber-treating  plants  of  the  Companies.  2,375.830  cross  tie*  and 
17,695  switch  tics  w«e  burnetrixed,  and  667,765  cubic  feet  of  piling  and 
other  timber  were  creosote*). 


Maiktenakce  op  Way  and  StaurrLnas. 

1 

tji*«  Year.  or 


Per 


This  Year. 


Average  mile*  of  railway 
operated  and  maintaturd 
- — fi  r*t    and  mltlttiunnl 


10.252  85 

10.113.64 

139.21  1.38 

Ballad   »  

$129,909.71 

$224,782.13 

—$94,872.42  42.21 

1.908,202.60 

2.004,200.00 

—95.997.40  4.79 

398,814.82 

757.163.48 

—358,348.66  47.33 

Frogs,  switches,  and  other 

1,224,138  25 

1.509.5*3.48 

-285.42i.23  18.91 

Total     materia]  for 

roadway  and  track. 

$3,661,065.38 

$4,495,709.09 

—$834.643  71  18,57 

Repairs  of  roadway  end 

6,045,252.50 

6.499.314.98 

—454,062.48  4.9» 

Bridge*,  trestles  and  cul- 

935,996.64 

1,178.396.55 

-242,399.91  20.57 

Iluildings.    grounds,  and 

appurtenances   

2.284.330.29 

2,210,535-30 

73,794.99  3.34 

Snow  arid  sand  fence*  and 

160.706.41 

147,113.53 

13. 592. 88  9.24 

Electric  power,  telegraph, 

ard  telephone  lines.... 

142.398.65 

113,589.79 

28.808.86  25.36 

948,597.10 

873.99S.0S 

74,602.05  8.54 

Stationery  and  printing. . 

39,230.62 

—1,930.22  4.92 

79.'o46!oi 

69,124.83 

9,921.18  1445 

Property  abandoned  .... 

169.S11.43 

262,120.09 

-92,608.66  35.33 

Cost     per     mile  -  -all 

$1,410-75 

$1,571.06 

—$160.31  10.20 

The  expenses  include  $146,556.85,  for  extraordinary  repairs  to 
during  higb  water  in  Louisiana  and  other  protection  work. 

The  following  rails,  ties,  tie  plate*,  and  continuoo*  raO  joint*  were  used 
in  making  renewals  and  the  entire  cost  thereof  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses, with  tbc  exception  of  $286,155.61  far  increased  weight  of  rail  and 
improved  frogs  and  switchc*  charged  to  additions  and  betterments  in  ac- 
wittt  the  Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Additions  and  Belief 
ulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Increase  ar 

This  Year.  Last  Year.  Decrease. 


Mileage  of  new  steel  rails  ftrack  miloi... 

256.82 

483.11 

-226.29 

Per  rent,   r.f  renewal  of  all  rail  in  track. 

including  sidings  

1  84 

3.56 

—1.72 

2,2)1,334 

—49.449 

I.446.S51 

1,378.821 

67.730 

Total  numher  of  lies  

3,608.436 

3.590.155 

18.281 

Equal  to  miles  of  continuous  track  

1.271.92 

1.258.44 

13.48 

Per  cent,  of  renewal  o(  all  tie*  in  track, 

9.14 

9.27 

-.13 

Nnmher  of  lie  plates  

4,069.475 

5,365.8*55 

—1,296,390 

Equal  to  miles  of  continuum  track  

717.4* 

940.43 

—222.97 

Number  of  continuous  rail  joint*......... 

277.723 

372,598 

-94.875 

433.94 

582.19 

-148.2$ 
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The 


of  rail*  per  yard  in 


e*  at  the 


of  the  year  »»  ai  follows: 


Mile*  of  first  and 


Total.     1641b.     Ml  lb.     1164b.     96  1b.  9f»lb. 


5,727.11 
4.669.97 


1.15 

9.51 


S.53 


761b. 
801b.  and 

751b. 

20.36  1.382.80  2.498.71  1,686.73 
.02     263.52    209.70  926.98 


61.5  lb.     561b.  52-Ib-  and 
and        and  leu  than 

601b!      54-lb.  52-Ib. 

.    ,»8  26.70 


9.44  264.43 


Tutal 


.10.397.08 


.31       10.68        5.53      20.38  1.646.32  2,708.41  2.613.71        9.44     264.43  1.540.7S     405.05  1.172.07 


Per  cent,  of  total 
Per  cent,  last  yea 


of  track. 


100.00 


.10 


.05 


.20  15.84 
.20  12.55 


25.14 
26.87  26.18 


.09 
.09 


2.54  14.82  3.90  11.27 
2.61       15.92        4.08  11.47 


Maintekaxi  e  or  Equipment. 


Freight  train  car».. 
Work  equipment  . . 
Floating  equipment 
Shop  machinery  and 
Superintendence  ... 
Other 


This  Year. 
17.320.342.48 
1.801.686.66 
4,719.238.48 
260.253.95 
274,071.96 
355,089.96 
680.247.27 
907.209.75 


Last  Year. 
$6,352,424.32 

5,307,918.95 
375.290.21 
307.408.23 
361,183.79 
640,961.50 
126,182.30 


Increaae 
or  Decrease. 
$967,918.16 
—39.149.83 
—588.680.47 
—115.036.26 
—33.336.27 
—6,003.83 
39.285.77 


Per 

Cent. 
15.24 
2.13 
11.09 
30.65 
10.84 
1.69 
6.13 

781.027.45  618.97 


Total   816,318.140.51  $15,312,205.79  $1,005,93-4.72  6.57 

A*  in  the  past,  the  companies  have  charged  to  operating  expenses  the 
original  cost  (estimated  if  not  known)  or  purchase  price,  less  salvage,  of 
all  rolling  atock  condemned,  destroyed,  sold,  or  vacated  from  any  cause 
during  the  year.  The  sums  thus  charged  are  reported  und 
in  Table  No.  29.  and  amounted  for  the  year  to  $794,083.76. 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  and  renewal!  per  locomotiv 
cars)  and  per  car  per  annum,  and  the  average  number  of  serviceable  loco- 
motive* and  cars  owned  during  the  year  were: 

Avi*agi  Cost  ran  Axxrat. 

Unttudint  original 
cast,  leu  mh  att 
i  of  tqnipmtnt  vacattd.) 


for  renewals 


for 


This 
Year. 
$3,800.00 

93.10 

Last 
Year. 
$3,361.12 

155.17 

fc2. 

$3,893.10 
.  $794.56 
>  76.01 

$3,516.29 
$1,003.73 
44.30 

1.872 

1.803 

"$87oTs7 
.  $90.16 
8.32 

$1.05003 
$101.80 
11.55 

""2.239 

2.019 

$9?. -IS 

$113.35 

47.921 

46.829 

The  rolling  alock  owned  by  the  respective  Companies  is  shown  in  Table 
No.  26,  and  the  capacity,  the  service,  and  the  average  cost  of 
are  shown  in  Tables  No*.  34,  35  and  36. 

TsArric  Ex 


•*••••••• 


Superintended 


Tbi*  Year. 
$1,090,985.55 
911.497.12 
932.737.04 
228.690.27 
J7.4S6.65 


Increase 

Last  Year,  or  Decrease. 

$1,027,790.73  $63,194.82 

1,027.180.27  —115.683.15 

638.244.61  294.492.43 

217,047.51  11.642.76 

36.800  46  656.19 


Per 


The  i 


6.15 
11.26 
46.14 
5.36 
1.78 

$3,201,366.63  $2,947,063.58  $254,303.05  TtJ 
in  •'Superintendence"  resulted  principally  from  the  transfer 
of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Freight 
item  in 


The  average 


Station  and  terminal  serv- 
ice   9.211.434.86 

Ferry  and  river  service...  660,105.20 
Injuries  loss,  damage  and 

other  casualties    2.228.867.27 

Superintendence    1,566,454.90 

Stationery  and  punting...  305,294.38 

Other  expenses  ; ,  119.937.82 


.12 


1,946.513.04  282,354.23  14.51 

1.572,868.21  —6.413.31  .41 

328,563.15  —23.268.77  7.08 

105.534.20  14,403.62  13.65 


The  work  done  by  th 
pared  with  that  of  last 


Total  operating 


$38,270,811.0$  $36,524,585.10  $1,746,225.95  4.78 
isportation  department  of  the  rail  lines  com- 
is  as  follows: 


Increase. 


$1,746,225.95 
Tons  of  commercial  freight  carried  one 

mile   78.777,829 

Tons  of  cnmmeicial  ar. 

carried' one  mile.... 
Mileage  of  cars  in  freight 

ing  caboose   

mileage    with    freight  and 
s,  including  helping   680,459 


Decrease. 
$1,477,972.46 


Mileage  of  cats  in  passenger  service  (in- 
cluding motor  can  and  trailers)  

Mileage  of  motor  cars  (excluding  trailers) 

locomotive  mileage  with,  passenger  and 
mixed  trains,  including  helping  

Total  locomotive  mileage  in  service  for 
which  the  attendant  expenses  are  charged 
to  "Transportation  Expenses"  


4.027.604 
1,409.122 

130.111 


147.690,603 
7,857,340 

20,493,578 


Ter 
Cent- 
al 
4.78 

1.30 

1.98 

1.48 

J.54 
1.13 

2-52 


*'l'un  miles  f 
The  cost  of  fuel 


service  foTwhich  the 
17.33 


648,969   

e  freight  train  and  all  mixed  train  miles' 

locomotive  mile  run  in 

:xnen»e«  are  charged 
17.93  cents  last  year. 

Gknckal  Expenses. 


1.24 


revenue  service  and  in 


Increase 

Per 

This  Year. 

Last  Year. 

or  Decrease. 

Cent. 

Salaries   and   expense*  of 

$320,634.44 

$287,889.88 

$32,744.56 

11.37 

Salaries   and   expense,  of 

1.497,055.49 

—341,330.99 

18.58 

437.668.27 

"506J85.83 

—69,117.56 

13.64 

General  office  expense*  

249.756.76 

215.899.22 

33.857.54 

15.68 

Stationery  and  printing. . . 

135,321.90 

165,839.92 

—30,518.02 

18.40 

Insurance  ■...........>*. 

340.213.16 

340.941.02 

—727.86 

Jl 

219.374.19 

182.482.41 

36.891.78 

20.22 

197.559.11 

310.150.78 

—112.591.67 

36.30 

$3,397,583.32  $3,848,675.54  —$451,092.22 

11.72 

The  decrease  in  "Salaries  and  expense*  of  clerk*  and  attendants"  re- 
sulted principal^  from  the  transfer  of  the  salaries  and  expense*  of  the 


F  ft  elit 
"Traffic 


of  tons  of  freight  per  train,  of  loaded  cars  per  train  (excluding  caboose),  and  of  lovs  per  loaded  ear  for  the  year  were: 


CoMStgariAi.  ast  Company  Feeight. 
(Way-bill  Tonnage.) 

l  ines  East  of  F.I  Taso  

Line*  West  of  El  Paw  


•Tom*  rax  Tbaik. 

* 

+ Increase. 
— Decrease. 


Loaded  Ca*s  ru  Teain. 


Average   all  lines. 


Tons. 

Torn.   Per  Cent. 

Cars. 

354.84 
514.19 

-32.52  8.39 
—  13  68  2.59 

18.58 
25.12 

-18.20  TS4 

22.72 

-f  Increaae. 
— Decrease. 

Cars.    Per  Cent. 
—.80  4.13 
—.42  1.64 


P«  CENT. 

or  1    ••■til  Cat 

MlLEACE 

to  Total  Ca* 

MtLEAGE. 


Tons  rn  Loaded  Ca*. 


-.46 


1.98 


71.70-  .36 
72  10  1- 1.11 


Tons. 
19.10 


Tons.  Per  Cent.' 


TXAM  SfOXTAT  1  ON  EXPOSES. 

Increase  Per 

Thi*  Year.        Last  Year,     or  Decease.  Cent. 

Locomotives,  fuel  for          $9,176,120.72    $9,423,602.40  -$247,481.68  2.63 

Locomotive  service,  other 

than  fuel                           $.229,137.42     7.520,221.55      708,915. B7  9.43 

Train  «tvice                        6.773,458.48     6,127,538  50      645,919  98  10  54 


GENERAL. 

1'nder  the  roiuii cmcnu  of  ihe  concessions  gianied  for  the  construction 
nf  ihe  railway  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico,  re- 
ferred to  in  former  reports,  there  were  completed  during  the  year  31.12 
miles  between  Maratlan  and  Tepic.  which  places  the  present  end  of  track 
about  0  50  miles  imilh  ol  Ihe  slalion  in  the  City  of  Tepic.  Including  the 
39.50  mites  of  railwaT— Naco  to  ('.inane*.  Sonora— purchased  in  1902  froos 
the  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  the  completed  mileage.  June  30, 
1912.  is  982.42. 
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The  miles   of  railway   projected   under   the   concessions,  the 
pitted,  under  construction,  and  remaining  to  be  constructed  are  a 

Cox- 

steuctes  Remaining  to  n  Built, 

to  June  Uxors  Ton 

Peo/ected.         30. 1912.  CoxsTErjcriox.  Built. 

Miles.            Miles.  Miles.  Miles. 

Main  Line  —  Empalme  to 

Guadalajara                       815.20             71J.SS  2.13  99.47 

Branch    Linn  (Including 

Naeo-Cananca  Line)....   691.56             268.87  —  422.69 

Total   1,50676  982.42  2.18  522.16 

Under  the  concession  as  revised  November  5,  1910,  the  time  (or  the  torn- 
pletior.  of  the  main  line  from  Empalme  to  Guadalajara  was  extended  to 
November  6,  1915,  and  for  the  branch  lines  to  November  11,  1920. 

The  advances  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  lines  amounted,  on  Jane  50,  1912,  to  839,026.799.19. 
Interest  charges  accruing  on  these  advances  during  the  year  have  not  been 
taken  into  either  the  assets  or  income  of  the  Company. 

The  revolutionary  depredation  claims,  amounting  to  288.118.74  pesos,  are 
still  pending  before  toe  Mexican  Government.  Settlement  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Government,  since  February,  1912,  has 
been  engaged  in  attempting  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Chihuahua.  On  tbc  main  line 
from  Empalmc  to  Tepic,  twenty  three  wooden  trestles,  having  a  total  length 
of  2,985  lineal  feet,  and  on  the  Corral-Tonichi  Branch,  four  wooden  trestles, 
having  a  total  length  of  240  lineal  feet,  were  destroyed  by  the  insurrectos 
between  February  14  and  June  30,  1912.  Claims  for  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  this  property  will  be  presented  to  the  Mexican  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  completed  lines  of  railway  reported  under  "Properties 
and  Mileage"  and  the  railway  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railioad  Company  of 
Mexico,  above  referred  to.  construction  either  was  completed  or  is  progress- 
ing, on  the  lines  of  the  following  companies  or  of  companies  organized  in 
the  interest  of  the  Southern  Panne  Company: 

Length  or  Ceadixg 
Psojecteo  Teack        Gsadixg  Peo- 

Lsst  Completed.  CosirLETEa  GaEsstxo. 

Miles.  Miles.         Mills.  Miles. 

Central  Pacific  Roilsray: 
Femtey.  Nev.,  to  Walker 

Mill  Junction,  C»l....    135.00  5.59  129.41 

Oreana,  Nev.,  to 
Creek,  Nev. 

track)    47.81  17.60  30-21 

Colusa  Sr  Hamilton  Rail- 
rati : 

Hamilton.  Cal..  to  Har- 
rington CaL   61.15  —  45.70  15.45 

Pacific  Railway  6r  Navi- 
gation Company: 

Hillsboro,  Ore.,  to  Tilla- 
mook, Ore.     91.16  91.16 

road: 

Eugene,  Ore.,  to  Marsh- 
held,  Ore.    130.00  —  8.40  121.60 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Company's  records  in  its  New  York  office  in 
the  building  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  at  No.  120  Broadway, 
were  lost  or  impaired  in  the  fire  on  January  9,  1912,  which  destroyed 
said  building.  Such  of  these  records  as  were  copies  of  statements  received 
from  the  New  Orleans,  Houston,  Tucson  and  San  Francisco  offices  were 
readily  replaced,  and  the  remaining  records  were  supplied  from  the  full 
and  complete  details  of  the  company  s  operations  and  transactions  published 
annually  in  its  reports,  and  the  stated  and  special  reports  made  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  its 
affairs. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  the  Machinists,  Boilermakers,  Blacksmiths,  Car 
Repairers,  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  on  the  Southern  Pacilie  »nd  Union 
Pacihc  systems  formed  a  Federation  and  presented  demands  involving  an 
increase  in  wages  aggregating  thirty-sis  per  cent,  and  working  rules  and 
conditions  which  would  have  seriously  abridged  the  Company  a  ability  to 
perform  its  duties  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  its  stockholders.  The  em- 
ployes were  so  informed,  but  at  the  same  time  were  assured  that  the 
Company  was  willing  to  continue  working  agreements  as  theretofore  with 
individual  crafts,   recognising  but  without  discriminating  in   favor  of  or 

rist  the  different  unions.  A  general  strike  was  declared  on  September 
1911.  and  5,189  employes  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System  and  3.042 
of  the  Union  Pacific  System  responded.  Their  places  were  soon  filled,  but. 
of  courte,  many  unskilled  workmen  were  among  those  first  employed  and 
several  months  elapsed  before  all  of  these  were  replaced  and  the  new  force 
was  brought  up  to  the  proper  state  of  efficiency.  Heavy  expenses  were 
incurred  in  hiring  guards  to  protect  the  employes  of  the  Company  from 
violence  and  prevent  damage  to  the  Company's  property,  and_  much  an 
noy.mcc  and  inconvenience  in  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  business 
ensued;  hut  the  expense,  loss  and  inconvenience  were  very  much  less  than 
anticipated  when  the  strike  occurred. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  earnings  beginning  with 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  large  crops  throughout  the  countrv  have  given 
an  impetus  to  business,  and  the  ptospeeta  for  a  good  business  year  are 
most  encouraging.  The  operating  income  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  compares  with  that  of  the  previous  year  as  follows: 

1912.  1911.  Ixceease. 

Gross  revenue    $75,648.104  61    869.069.365.41  86.578,739.20 

Operating  expenses    $46,041.570  2*    $43,200.8*4.30    $2,840,685  96 

Tase.    2.916,870  21       2.1433.665.40  283.204.81 


Total  expenses  and 


$48,958,440.47    $45,834,549.70  $3,123,890.77 


1903,  there  ar« 
The 


Revenue    over    operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes  $26,689,664.14    $23,234,815.71  $3, 

Under  the  pension  system  put  into  effect  on  January 
carried  on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  rail  and  water  lines  575  employes, 
payments  to  them  for  the  year  amounted  to  $229,666.79. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

ROBERT  S.  LOVETT. 
Chairman  of  rAr  Ettculnt  Committee. 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY   AND  PROPRIETARY 

COMPANIES. 

No.  2.    Combined  Income  Account  ro»  the  Yeae  Ekded  June  30,  1912. 
(Revenue*  and  Espenses  of  "Proprietary"  and  Non-Proprietary"  Lines  and 
Miscellaneous  Income  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Proprie- 
tary Companies,  combining  details  shown  in  Tables  Nos.  10  and  16.) 

Operating  expenses  (and  taxes)  of  proprietary  lines,  interest 
on  funded  debt  and  all  other  expense*  of  Proprietary  Com- 
panics  as  shown  in  detail  in  Table  No.  16  $109,744,453.15 

Oiwrating  expenses,  taxes,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  following  non-proprie- 
tary lines: 

New  Mexico  &  Ariiona  R.  K  ...$116,819  24 

Sonora  Railway    905,709.16 


Diibuncmtnti  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  (.Table  So.  10)  f 

Expenses  of  operating  steamship  lines  

Interest  on  funded  debt  (Table  No.  7)  

Interest   due   to   Proprietary   Companies   on  ad- 

trrV'imerest1  dTlnfromDpro*prietarV  Companies !  !  *L106: 57^40 


_  to  Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co  

Rental  to  Nevada  A  California  Ry.  Co  

Rental  to  Oregon  &  California  R,  R.  Co  

Rental  to  Soutl  icrn  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

Taxes   

General  and  miscellaneous  expenses  

Annual  payment  for  redemption  of  San  Francisco  Tciminal 

bonds   

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  rolling  stock  owned  and  leased 

to  other  companies  

Cost  of  surveys  written  off  

Cost  of  examinations  for  water  powei 
Balance  to  profit  and  losi  Gable  No.  3) 


1.719,346.78 
10.000.00 
3,333.33 

s.ooo.00 
io.noo.oo 

193,382.36 
52,516.65 

5.000.00 

854,060.67 
30,242.67 
65,449.09 
21.603,152.98 


Total 


.$147,725,576.63 


Revenues  of  proprietary  lines  and  miscellaneous  income  of 

Proprietary  Companies  as.  shown  ill  detail  in  Table  No.  16. $127,996,250.42 

Revenues  of  the  following  non-proprietary  lines: 

New  Mexico  &  Arijona  R.  R   $60,176.94 

Sonora  Railway   743,957.80 


1,847,879.84 


 —  804.134.74 

Revenues  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  {Table  No.  10)  : 

Gross  revenues  from  operation  of  steamship  lines   7,382,431.96 

Interest  on  bonds  owned  of  Proprietary  Companies  (Table 

No.  4)   

Interest  on  bonds  owned  of  companies  other  than  Proprietary 

Companies  (Table  No.  5)   2.670,043.49 

I'ividrnds  on  stocks  owned  (Table  No.  6)   1.063,985.94 

Rentals  from  lease  of  road   1,669,537.17 

Hire  of  equipment....   2,248,822-50 

Rentals  from  lease  of  joint  tracks,  yards,  and  terminal  facili- 
ties   12.511  96 

Miscellaneous  rentals    $5,005.93 

Proceeds  from  sale  and  lease  of  lands   43,357.09 

Balance  of  interest  on  loans  and  on  open  accounts  other  than 

with  Proprietary  Companies    1.937.001.32 

  14.616.27 


Total   I147.725.576.6J 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY   AND  PROPRIETARY 
COMPANIES. 

No.  3.— Combixid  PsortT  and  Loss— Yea.  Ended  Juste  30.  1912. 
(Combining  details  as  shown  in  Tables  Nos.  11  and  17.) 


Dit-iJenJs  on  stocks  of  Proprietary  Companies,  tfej 

Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  preferred   $692,000.00 

Ontral  Pscific  Ry.  Co.  common  

Houston,  Easi  4  West  Texas  Ry.  Co  

Houston  *  Shreveport  R.  R.  Co  

Iberia  &  Vermilion  R.  R.  Co  

Louisiana  Western  R.  R.  Co  

Morgan's  Louisiana  A  Texas  R.  R.  A  S.  S.  Co. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. ...............  • 

Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co .. ....■■•>>>,. 


4,036.530.00 
211,200  00 
120.000.00 
150.000  00 
336.000  00 


Leu  pcid  la: 

Southern  Pacific  Company  $15,714,887.00 

Morgan's    Louisiana    A  Texas 
R.  R.  *  S.  S.  Co  


$15,865.730  00 


I  5-M4.8S7.0cj 


$843.00 
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Dividends  on  common  slock  of  Southern  Pacini:  Co.,  ;-ii.: 

One  and  MwlMM  per  cent,  paid  January  2. 

1912   77.  .77...   $4,090  086  08 

One  and  one-hall  per  cent,  paid  April  1.  1911  4,090,066.0= 
One  and  one  hall  per  cent,  payable  July  1, 

One  and  eye  ball "  per ' cent. '  payahiV'oiiober 

I.  1912    4,090.086. 08 


and  conn 
IHrfrrencc  between  com  on 
property  sold 


Con  on  book*,  less  uln|c,  of  property  abandoned 
ntt  written  " 


received  (or 
old   bond*   of  Southern 


Uncollectible  account* 
Fund    for  refunding 

Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

Advance*  to  collateral  enterprise*  written  off  

Payment  of  old  accounts  

Lo*te*  San  Francisco  fire,  April,  1906  

Miscellaneous  payments  >....*>>•.*...................... 

Adjustment  in  accounts  

Balance  June  30,  1912.  vu.t 

Southern  Pacihc  Company  $66,839,197.55 

Proprietary  Companies    S9.9H0.409.92 


16.360,344.32 
3.149,516.12 

109,455.37 

Vfel. 

2,500,000.00 
150,278.72 
3,396.58 
44.787.51 
24,001.13 
410.91 


156,819.607.47 


$179,405,433.97 


Balance  June  30,  1911,  via.: 

Southern  Pacihc  Company  164,137. 198. 01 

Proprietary  Companies,  including  expendi- 
tures for  additions  and  betterments  paid 
for  out  of  income — Table  No.  17   $87,022,899.43 


fiawx  from  inc  i  e  account  (Table  No.  2). 

>r:seed*  from  salt  of  unpledged  lands  

Proceeds  from  sale  of  land*  pledged  for  the 


Of 


$151,160,097.44 
21,603.152.98 
126.740.11 


Collection  of  old  account*  

Annual  payments  to  sinking  fund*  and  ine 

fund  investment*   

Profit  on  stock i  and  bond*  told  

Difference  between  co*t  and  face  value  of  $690,500  Central 


Pacific  Ry.  Three  and  One  Half  Per  Cent.,  $26,000  Central 
Pacific  Rjr.  First  Refunding  Four  Per  Cent..  $12,000  5 
ern  Pacific  R.  R.  Firtt  Refunding  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent. 


South- 
r  Cent. 

and  $5,000  Southern  Pacific  Co.  San  Trandsco  Terminal 
First^Mortgag*   Four  Per  Cent.  Bond*  purchased  and 

Contingent "liabiiitie*  written'  off. 

Miscellaneous  receipts   

Old  accounts  written  off  

Nevada  ft  California  By.  Co.  liquidation  

Interest  accruing  prior  to  July  I.  1911.  on  bonds  owned  


4,948.686  63 
4.354.30 

526.769.11 
263.931.07 


62.125.38 
261.475.60 
163.851.71 
10.310.55 
96.185.77 
177.75/32 


$179,405,433.97 

NO.  12-SOUTHF.RN  PACIFIC  COMPANY — ASSETS — JUNE  30.  1912. 

A»»rrs.  June  Jo.  1912.      June  30,  191 1 . 

Capiat  Assets. 
Stock*  and  bond*  owned— Table*  No*.  13, 

14  and  15   $379,704,317,62  $342,139,975.55 

Bay  Shore  Line  Terminals  and  other  real 

36,647,704.94 

389.723.95 

13.767.289.43 
18.847.153.50 

6.578.294.90 

42.550,19.1  07 

38.138.720.60 

14.244.045.22 
5.129.821.49 
2.208.492.79 
2.531.599.07 


Timber  treating 

other  property 
Steamships  and  other 

Table  No.  25   

Rolling  slock— Table  No.  26  

Advance*   for    Oakland^Herkcley  electric 


37.998.537.00 

J49.879.89 

13.757.104.89 
20.217.267.00 

9.001. 020.46 
Advances  (or  construction  and  acquisition 

of  new  line*    18,243,976.28 

Advarces  to  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

of  Mexico   

Advai  ce*  to  electric  line*  in  California  and 

Oregon   

AdVar.ee*  to  Kern  (Trading  ft  Oil  Co  

Adv»i'ce»  to  Pacific  Fruit  F.*pre-M  Co  


39.026.799,19 


Pacific  Land  Co.  .. 


9.773.318.12 
8.523,255.92 
t.2l4.»2J.)7 
2.859.564.49 
3,5 


$544,229,964  23  $523,173,014.51 
635.41  295,83 


Current  AtlftS. 


Time 


Agents  and  conductors  

Income  accrued  to  June  30,  on  *ecuritie* 

owned   ....*... * 

Individual*  and  companies  

V.  5.  Governmriit  rr»nM"-.rt.it>on  


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  bond  piiTclm^r 


$544,230.599  64 

f52J.17J.310.34 

$10.41.«.074.64 

$11,139,809.25 

250.000 m 

1.167.198.74 

1.02j]927.54 

1.495,942.60 

1,098,284,52 

2.261.059.36 

1.247.131  30 

2.626.583.25 

2.744.429.42 

805.268.08 

780.-96  19 

11.651.972.14 

13.895.338.50 

2J.740.J62.22 

"$54  41 6,463  03 

•S6.89J.I7J.J9 

Deferred  Assets. 
Individual*  and  companies  


$461,074.69 


Proprietary  C  I'mf-amcr, 
Direct  Navigation  Co. ..................  . 

Oalveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Ry. 

Co.  ..■•.•■■•■...••*.■■.•■■■■»•«•••••• 

Houston,  East  ft  West  Texas  Ry.  Co  

Louisiana  Western  R.  R.  Co........  

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R.  ft  S.  S. 

Co  

Nevada  ft  California  Ry.  Co  

Oregon  ft  California  R.  R.  Co  

Te»a»  ft  New  Orleans  R.  R.  Co  


$38,789.18 

10,575.823.87 

83^462.87 

1,598,248.49 
199.72J  .84 
3.771,116.87 
48,496.54 

$16,315,661.66 

$537,779.77 

109,885.69 

Ircvassc    4,049.434.95  4.040.648.61 

$6,274,562.29  $6,285,555.96 
Total  assets  $622,085,893.49    $603,666, 5.« 5. 81 


Due  from  other  Proprietary  Companies... 

Contingent  Assets. 

San  Antonio  ft  Aran  us  I 'a**  Ry.  Co  * 

Individuals  and  companies  

Unadjusted  accounts — Proprietary  Ccrapa- 


$59,418.81 

10.989.463.J3 
29,379.11 
58,090.00 

I.769.4I6.6J 

■  *(•■*•**■ 

3.178.670.46 
412.322.18 

$16,496,760.52 

$667,508.01 


$1,845,607.15 
364.367.14 

15.153.05 

4.049.434.95 


•Include*  $3,898,000.  face  value.  San  Antonio  &  Aran***  Pat*  Ry.  Co. 
Income  Four  Per  Cent,  lionds  at  5  per  cent.  ■'(  their  (ace  value.  Interest 
on  these  hnnd*  i»  payable  on  January  1st  of  c-sch  year,  if  earned,  out  of 
net  earnings  and  income. 

NO.  12-SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY-  LIABILITIES — 
JUNE  30,  1912. 


Common  Stock 
Preferred  atoch 
no:  presented 


....  $272,672,405.64  $272,672,405.64 
but 

3. 325.00  J.J2S00 


Total  capital  «ock*. 


,  .  $272,675,730.64  $272,6?5.730.64 


$34,218,500.00      $28,769,500  00 


Four  i>er  cent,  gold  bond*  (Central  Pacific 
Stock  Collateral),  due  August  1.  1949... 

Four    per    cent,    twcuty-vear  converiihle 

bond.,  due  June  1.  1929   81,148.000  00       81,148,000  00 

Four,  per  cent,  convertible  bond* — sub- 
scription receipts  and  scrip  

Four  and  one  half  per  cent,  twenty-year 
gold  bond*,  due  July  1,  1929  

San    Francisco    Terminal    firtt  mortgage 

lour  per  cent.  bond*,  due  April  1,  1950  .      24.990.000.00       18.995.000  00 

Total  funded  debt   $140,587,410.00    $129,143,410  00 

uTiJtyi 40~64    $401,819,140  64 


3.910  00 
227.000.00 


3.910  00 
227,000  00 


Current  Liabilities 
Coupon*  matured  but  ni 

Coupon*  due  July  1.........  

Interest  accrued  on  bonds  and  loan*  to 
June  30.  but  not  due  


due.  July  1  ar 

Traffic  and  car  service  

Due  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


I.. 


$136,919.50 
3,305,132  !0 

4.608.182.85 
29.718.16 
8,180,172.16 
1.007.989.95 
12,000,(100.00 
7.5 J  1, 340, 57 


$92,609.50 
J. 104, 232. 50 

3.971.1  JJ.JJ 
139.956.96 
8.180.172  16 
65J.076.76 
20.007,305.41 
7.6<6.407.SJ 


$36,799,455.69      $4  3.804.894. 1 S 


Deferred  Liabilities. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co  

Taxei  assessed  but  not  due  

Well*  Fargo  ft  Co.'*  F.xpre**  contract  

Sinking  (und  uninvested. 
Individuals  an< 


and  companies. 


$93,697.40 
548.104.00 
80.000.00 
635.41 
458,208.34 


$79.5«7.JS 
439.935.60 
112.000.00 
295  83 


Proprietary  Companies, 

Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co  

Houston,  East  and  West  Texas  Ry.  Co... 

Houston  ft  Shreveport  R.  R.  Co  

Houston  ft  Texas  Central  R.  R.  Co  

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co  

Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co  

Due  to  other  Proprietary  Companies  


$29,416,986.98 

47.397.9i 
1.161.507.1J 
50.119.915.10 

I2.S2I.21 


$6J1.798  73 


$J4, 639.092.32 
264.723  50 
22.850  52 
1.586.952.90 
J9.62J.464  90 
4,133.10 


$S0.7S8.328.3J  $76,141,217.14 
$6.J85.834,40  $2.J1J.064.67 


Contingent  Liabilities. 

Marine  insurance  fund  

Steamship  insurance  fund  

Floating  equipment  replacement  fund 
Reserve   far  replaccme 

of  rollinjr  slock   .  .  . 

Insurance  fund   

I'nadiutted  account* 
Principal  of  deferred 

contract*   


$3,163,535,48 
1.607.697.54 
6.434,380.10 

2.021.813.92 
507,193.52 
J.054.57J.J7 

70.097.80 

$lf..H5'>,29l.7J 


Total  liabiiitie*    $555,246,695.94 

Halance  to  ereiit  of  frofir  and  loss   66.839.197.SJ 

Total  liabilities   $622,085,893.49 


$3,175,954  02 
1.607.697.54 
5.571.62J.8J 

1.253. 188.65 
353.599.16 
2,743.926.39 

11J.252  8J 

$14,819.242  42 

$539,529,357  «0 
64.1J7.1O801 
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THE  policy  ot*  the  Hungarian  State  Railways  in  establishing 
standards  of  performance  for  its  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock,  as  outlined  by  H.  W.  Jacobs  in  an  article  in  this  issue,  is 
to  be  heartily  commended.  While  the  conditions  in  this  country 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  in  Hungary,  the  necessity  of 
keeping  more  intelligent  records  of  the  performance  and  repair 
of  our  cars  and  locomotives  is  just  as  important  and  probably 
more  so  than  it  is  in  that  country.  No  organisation  or  business 
can  expect  to  succeed  without  well  defined  aims,  and  records 
which  make  it  possible  to  see  just  how  closely  these  aims  arc 
being  attained.  The  repair  and  performance  of  equipment  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  department  is  so  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive that  such  records  should  be  even  more  important  than 


in  an  ordinary  business.  A  superintendent  of  motive  power  said 
recently  that  with  an  additional  expenditure  of  $6,000  for  clerical 
assistance,  which  would  be  necessary  to  establish  certain  records, 
he  would  guarantee  to  save  $200,000  a  year  for  his  company. 
Records  are  being  compiled  on  some  roads  which  are  com- 
paratively useless,  because  those  in  authority  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  proper  use  of  them,  or  because  the  informa- 
tion is  not  complete,  or  is  inaccurately  compiled.  Conditions 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  know 
just  what  any  piece  of  equipment  should  cost  to  maintain  and 
keep  it  in  repair  for  a  certain  unit  of  performance.  The  records 
should  then  be  arranged  to  show  almost  at  a  glance  just  what 
cars  or  locomotives  are  exceeding  the  standard  allowances  which 
have  been  set,  so  that  those  in  charge  may  confine  their  energies 
to  investigating  the  exceptional  cases.  In  other  words  those  at 
the  bead  of  the  organization  should  have  available  for  ready 
use  complete  and  up-to-date  data  which  will  give  them  a  clear 
idea  of  conditions  throughout  the  system,  so  that  they  may  direct 
their  energies  to  bringing  up  the  efficiency  of  such  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  department  as  may  fall  below  the  standards  set. 


YY/E  publish  elsewhere  extracts  from  an  address  made  by  John 
B.  Olmsted  just  before  his  recent  retirement  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district. 
Mr.  Olmsted's  frank  statement  of  the  change  that  his  experience 
as  a  member  of  a  regulating  commission  made  in  his  attitude 
toward  public  utility  corporations,  and  especially  railways,  will 
perhaps,  surprise  many  persons.  It  will  interest,  but  not  surprise 
those  who,  whether  as  students  or  public  officials,  have  them- 
selves begun  the  investigation  of  public  utility  questions  with  the 
anti-corporation  bias  that  Mr.  Olmsted  admits  he  had,  and  who 
have,  like  him,  honestly  tried,  during  a  considerable  period,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  facts  about  public  utility  businesses  and  to 
draw  just  conclusions  from  them.  There  are  few  cases  of 
persons  who  have  had  this  experience,  whether  as  university 
professors,  publicists,  law-makers  or  public  utility  commissioners, 
who  have  not  come  to  think  and  feel  much  as  Mr.  Olmsted  does. 
It  is  a  fact  often  commented  on  that  it  is  the  new  members  of 
commissions  who,  being  new,  know  little  about  the  businesses 
they  regulate  that  are  the  most  radical,  and  the  older  members 
who  know  the  most  about  them  who  are  the  most  conservative. 
The  difference  between  an  inexperienced  and  an 
public  utility  commissioner  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
between  an  efficiency  engineer  and  an  experienced  railway  officer. 
The  new  commissioner,  like  the  efficiency  engineer,  can  point  out 
many  conditions  and  results  that  are  unsatisfactory.  But  usually 
their  discoveries  afford  little  new  information  to  the  managers 
of  the  utilities.  The  managers  know  already  the  conditions  and 
results  that  arc  unsatisfactory.  What  they  want  is  somebody  to 
tell  them  how  to  improve  them.  Only  the  experienced  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  devise  and  apply  remedies,  and  why  this  is  so.  As 
Mr.  Olmsted  indicates,  a  commission  armed  with  power  thor- 
oughly to  investigate  the  manufacturing,  or  mercantile,  or  bank- 
ing, or  farming  business  could  uncover  as  many  things  to  find 
fault  with  as  public  utility  commissions  can  find  in  any  public 
utility  business.  But,  as  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  such  a  commission 
would  be  met,  as  public  utility  commissions  are  now  met.  "with 
the  objection  that  its  suggestions  require  too  much  of  an  outlay 
to  carry  ihem  out,  and  would  be  asked  how  it  proposed  to  provide 
the  funds  for  the  improvements  recommended."  We  commend 
his  next  sentence  to  regulating  bodies  and  the  public  as  the 
'summation  of  all  wisdom  in  public  regulation  of  business:  "Let 
us  be  reasonable  as  well  as  critical." 


""THERE  arc  two  points  suggested  by  the  passage  of  the  bitl 
providing  for  a  valuation  of  railroads  that  deserve  con- 
sideration separately  from  the  question  of  what  will  he  shown 
by  such  a  valuation.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
had  an  independent  appraisal  of  its  property  made  by  John  F. 
Stevens  and  a  statement  of  the  valuations  of  these  properties 
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was  made  as  of  June  30,  1908,  this  statement  being  compiled  by 
Price.  Waterhouse  &  Company.  I  bis  was  an  attempt  to  get  at 
an  entirely  independent  and  fair  valuation  of  a  railroad  property. 
The  work  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Stevens  as  in- 
dependent engineer  in  charge,  and  the  statistical  and  legal  basis 
of  the  valuation  was  left  to  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company. 
The  cost  of  the  valuation  of  the  steam  road  property  alone  was 
$139,456.  The  New  Haven  operates  only  about  4,674  miles  of  all 
tracks,  including  sidings,  out  of  the  total  of  302,709  miles  of  all 
tracks  of  all  railroads  whose  operations  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  safe  to  say- 
that  if  a  valuation  is  to  be  made  by  thoroughly  competent  en- 
gineers and  statisticians  it  will  be  a  very  expensive  undertaking. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  If  the  valuation  is  to  be  made  at  all  it 
should  be  made  by  the  best  men  available,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now  has  the  weighty  responsibility  of 
selecting  these  men.  No  better  plan  could  be  devised  than  that 
suggested  by  E.  F.  Eorcc  in  his  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  He  pro|K>scd  that  the 
commission  be  directed  to  constitute  and  employ  a  railroad 
valuation  board  to  consist  of  nine  members,  three  to  be  selected 
by  the  commission,  three  to  be  nominated  to  the  commission  by 
the  American  Railway  Association,  and  one  each  to  he  nominated 
to  the  commission  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Army,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy,  and  by 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  This 
suggestion  was  ignored  by  the  committee,  but  the  commission  has 
plenary  powers  in  the  premises.  It  is  now  squarely  up  to  the 
commission  to  select  examiners- -economists,  accountants  and  en- 
gineers -who  shall  be  competent  to  conduct  such  a  complicated 
and  nice  investigation  as  is  contemplated  by  Congress.  If  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  for  its  own  purposes,  found 
that  it  was  advisable  to  engage  an  engineer  of  Mr.  Stevens'  repu- 
tation and  experience,  and  a  firm  of  accountants  of  the  standing 
of  Price.  Waterhouse  *  Company,  surely  it  is  expedient  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce.  Commissioners  to  call  on  the  best  author- 
ities which  they  can  avail  themselves  of.  to  help  them  in  their 
selection  of  a  tw.ard  of  examiners. 


THE  "Safety- First"  meeting  to  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  next 
Monday  is  to  be  managed,  as  announced  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  "by  the  employees,  for  the  employees."  In  other 
words  the  officers,  so  far  as  practicable,  will  keep  their  hands 
off.  Of  course,  it  cannot  Ik-  that  they  intend  to  keep  their  minds 
off.  All  hands,  high  or  low,  will,  no  doubt,  give  energetic  sup- 
port Everything  that  can  reasonably  be  done  to  keep  superin- 
tendents, trainmasters,  road  foremen,  etigincmen.  conductors, 
yardmasters  and  shop  foremen  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
is  profitable  for  the  service,  and  co-operation  in  the  management 
of  these  lectures  is  ore  good  means  of  accomplishing  such  a 
purpose  The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  is  to  be 
commended.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  weight  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  ill-natured  charge  that  railroad  officers  have  had 
some  sinister  motive  in  urging  employees  to  safeguard  their  own 
lives  and  limbs,  and  we  have  seen  no  such  charge  in  any  rep- 
utable publication;  but  frank  co-operation  is  highly  desirable 
regardless  of  any  criticism.  We  do  not  say  that  these  different 
classes  should  lie  brought  into  sympathy,  for  VS  per  cent  of  them 
are  in  sympathy  already;  but  there  is  need  of  acquaintance  to 
make  that  sympathy  fruitful  for  efficient  railroading.  The  cn- 
gineman  or  shop  foreman  who  has  the  temperamental  and  other 
gifts  qualifying  him  to  see  through  the  superintendent's  eyes,  and 
who  can  talk  to  his  fellows  convincingly,  has  an  important  func- 
tion in  the  railroad  world  This  has  been  demonstrated  on  the 
New  York  division  <if  the  Pennsylvania  already.  At  the  meeting 
held  ;it  Trenton,  X.  J  ,  this  week  (announced  in  our  last  issue, 
page  3l>9>  the  lecturer-  Rave  not  only  the  usual  assortment  of 
stcrcopticon  views,  but  also  displayed  on  the  screen  enlarge- 
ments, from  (he  rule-l>ook,  of  a  large  number  of  "don'ts"  enabling 
their  hearers  to  refresh  their  memories  more  effectually  in  a 
half-hour  than  they  could  otherwise  do  in  a  period  three  times 


as  long— more  effectually,  in  fact,  than  would  be  done  by  any 
amount  of  simple  reading  from  the  book;  for  the  oral  emphasis 
and  the  presence  of  other  learners  constitute  a  valuable  mental 
stimulus.  1  his  use  of  the  printed  word  on  the  screen— now  so 
familiar  in  the  moving  picture  shows— suggests  the  desirability 
of  allowing  men  in  the  audience  to  ask  questions;  of  converting 
the  lecture  into  a  conversazione — if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a 
"literary"  expression.  The  "Safety- First"  propaganda  is  essen- 
tially a  teaching  process,  and  the  best  teaching  always  implies 
talking  by  the  pupils  as  well  as  hy  the  teacher.  A  do/en  ques- 
tions often  do  more  good  than  ten  times  as  much  talk  from  the 
lecturer.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  spoil  a  meeting  by  al- 
lowing too  many  questions  from  the  ignorant  and  from  persons 
who  are  offensively  talkative;  but  the  present  suggestion  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  willing  to  do  hard  and  thorough  pre- 
paratory work,  with  a  view  to  making  their  safety  lectures  of 
the  utmost  benefit.  Why  should  not  every  railroad  secure  for 
this  purpose  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  most  accomplished  lec- 
turers and  teachers?  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  safety  lec- 
tures attractive  in  order  to  avoid  the  deadening  effect  of  same- 
ness and  tiresome  repetition.  The  railroad  officer  who  has  sat 
on  rule-revising  committees  for  days  at  a  time,  can  endure  the 
tedium  of  considering  and  reconsidering  the  same  idea  a  dozen 
different  times  or  in  a  dozen  different  ways;  but  if  he  wishes  to 
get  brakemen  and  shopmen  to  look  at  things  in  tins  wax — which 
will  be  necessary  'f  they  are  going  to  learn  to  be  always  careful 
he  w  ill  have  to  apply  first  -quality  skill  to  the  process 


RAILWAY  HOTELS  AND  EATING  HOUSES. 

account  of  limitations  of  space  the  description  of  the 
"  Grand  Trunk  hotel  at  Ottawa,  published  in  this  issue, 
does  not  contain  sufficient  detail  to  convey  to  the  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  completeness  of  its  appointments  and  the 
t>eattty  of  its  architectural  lines  and  interior  furnishings  This 
structure  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  railway  executive  officers, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  the  finest  hotel  in  Canada's  capital  city, 
as  because  it  represents  the  policy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  com- 
mon with  other  Canadian  roads  to  build  and  operate  such  first 
class  hotels.  These  railway  hotels  are  familiar  to  everyone 
who  has  traveled  in  Canada,  and  are  almost  uniformly  recognized 
as  the  best  in  their  respective  cities. 

1  he  Canadian  Pacific  was  the  first  to  enter  this  field,  and 
its  Chateau  Frontcnac  in  Quebec.  Place  Yigcr  in  Montreal  and 
Royal  Alexandra  in  Winnipeg  are  all  well  established  houses 
The  Canadian  Pacific  also  has  fine  hotels  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  and  is  building  a  new  one  in  Calgary  which  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  late  next  summer  A  series  of  resort  hotels 
in  the  Canadian  rockies  is  also  operated  by  this  company,  being 
located  at  Banff,  Laggan.  Fields  anil  Glacier  The  Canadian 
Northern  operates  the  Prince  Arthur  at  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Prince  Edward  at  Hrandon.  The  Grank  Trunk,  in  addition  to 
the  Chateau  Laurier  at  Ottawa,  is  building  the  Fort  Garry  at 
Winnipeg,  the  MacDonald  at  Edmonton  and  others  at  western 
cities  along  the  new  extension  to  the  Pacific  coast 

There  are  two  general  advantages  to  be  gained  by  operating 
a  system  of  hotels  which  includes  also  good  lunch  rooms  at 
stations.  Such  facilities  may  be  used  to  increase  passenger 
traffic;  and  in  most  cases  they  can  be  made  to  earn  a  net  revenue 
Travelers  naturally  choose  the  road  which  has  the  best  facilities 
of  this  kind,  other  thing*  being  equal.  In  the  keen  competition 
for  passenger  traffic,  the  road  that  can  offer  the  most  convenient 
and  efficient  service  of  the  various  kinds  required  by  travelers, 
has  a  real  advantage  over  competing  lines.  Hotels  built  by  a 
railway  company  are  naturally  located  conveniently  in  relation 
to  that  company's  stations— a  circumstance  which  quite  often 
influences  the  choice  of  route  of  a  traveler  leaving  the  citv. 
While  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  roads  do  not  show  the  net 
revenue  from  hotels  and  dining  nnims,  the  ability  to  buy  supplies 
in  large  quantities  for  a  large  number  of  such  places,  and  the 
txeellenl  patronage  at  good  rates  which  is  practically  assured. 
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should  make  their  operation  profitable.  It  is  known  that  on 
some  foreign  lines,  as.  for  example,  the  South  African  railways, 
this  service  is  made  to  earn  a  very  appreciable  revenue. 

The  service  furnished  in  lunch  rooms  and  hotels  run  in  con- 
nection with  railway  stations  on  roads  in  this  country  usually 
contrasts  unfavorably  with  that  in  Canada.  The  general  practice 
iti  the  United  States  is  to  sell  hotel  and  eating  house  concessions 
to  outside  persons  or  concerns  at  each  point  and  allow  them  to 
furnish  such  service  as  they  see  tit.  Travelers  in  the  United 
States  often  have  unpleasant  experiences  in  commercial  establish- 
ments located  in  station  buildings  or  adjacent  to  stations,  which 
arc  known  as  "railway  hotels"  an<l  officially  recognized  by  the 
railway  company,  and  a  large  part  of  the  traveling  public  has 
come  to  think  of  eating  in  railway  lunch  rooms  as  a  thing  to  be 
done  only  when  unavoidable.  The  dining  rooms  in  large  terminal 
stations  in  this  country  often  are  good;  but  many  even  of  these 
are  very  poor.  There  are  railway  hotels  and  dining  rooms, 
especially  on  some  of  the  roads  in  the  Southwest,  conspicuous 
among  them  being  the  Santa  He's,  that  afford  excellent  examples 
of  the  good  service  that  such  places  can  offer.  Typical  among 
the  good  hotels  on  the  Santa  Fe  are  those  at  Barstow,  Calif. ; 
Hut  chin  Mill,  Kan.,  and  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  one  of  the 
very  good  resort  hotels  used  by  it  as  an  advertising  feature  is 
one  at  brand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

The  public  has  no  right  to  demand  that  railways  furnish  any- 
thing but  transportation.  But  travelers  will  often  criticise  the 
companies  for  not  seeing  that  the  incidental  comforts  of  travel 
are  easily  available  and  praise  them  for  providing  these  com- 
forts, and  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  getting  all  the  praise 
and  escaping  all  the  censure  possible. 

THE  FEDERAL  VALUATION  LAW. 

A  FTER  several  years'  discussion  of  the  subject  a  law  pro- 
*»  viding  for  a  valuation  of  all  railways  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  The 
enactment  of  such  legislation  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
caused  much  concern  among  railway  managers.  It  now  gives 
rise  to  little  or  no  apprehension  on  their  part.  The  legislation 
has  a  dual  purpose.  One  is  to  ascertain  whether,  as  is  often 
charged,  the  railways  are  over-capitalized.  The  other  is  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  word  "valua- 
tion" is  currently  used  in  two  different  senses.  (I)  A  thing 
is  usually  deemed  worth  what  it  will  sell  for,  and  what  it  will 
sell  fur  depends  on  the  profits  it  will  earn.  (2)  The  sense 
in  which  the  word  valuation  is  used  in  the  discussion  of  railway 
and  other  public  utility  matters  is  the  ascertainment  of  what 
a  property  ought  to  be  worth  as  a  basis  for  determining  what 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  earn. 

Many  persons,  including  most  railway  managers,  do  not 
agree  that  railway  rates  should  be  based  on  a  valuation.  One 
of  their  objections  is  that  the  plan  is  impracticable.  Different 
railways  compete  for  business,  and  the  valuation  placed  on  two 
competing  railways  may  be  substantially  the  same,  while  the 
amount  of  business  handled  by  them  is  widely  different.  The 
rates  between  competitive  points  on  the  two  must  be  the  same, 
but  on  the  same  rates  the  two  roads  will  necessarily  earn  very 
different  profits.  The  answer  made  to  this  is  that  the  entire 
situation  should  be  considered,  and  rates  so  adjusted  as  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  competing  carriers.  It  is  hard  to  sec  how  by- 
regulating  rates  thus  on  the  basis  of  valuation  equity  could  be 
done  between  all  competing  lines,  A  second  objection  made 
to  the  use  of  valuation  as  a  basis  for  regulating  rates  is  that 
rates  should  be  based  chiefly  on  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
to  the  shipper  and  the  traveler,  and  not  on  its  cost  to  the  carrier, 
and  that  if  the  rates  themselves  arc  reasonable  the  profit  made 
by  charging  them  must  be  reasonable.  Economists  and  regulating 
authorities,  including  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  service  principle  must 
govern  to  a  large  extent  in  fixing  the  relations  between  rates 
on  different  commodities  and  on  the  same  commodity  when 


moving  between  different  points.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
have  advocated  valuation  is  to  ascertain,  not  whether  each 
individual  rate  is  reasonable,  but  whether  the  rates  as  a  whole 
are  so.  Regardless  of  whether  valuation  is  or  is  not  a  fair 
measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  entire  schedules  of  rates, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  future  as  the  main 
measure. 

The  popular  impression  is  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  arc  largely  over-capitalized,  that  they  are 
paying  a  return  on  their  watered  stock  and  that  they  are  charg- 
ing excessive  rates  to  do  so.  The  railway  managers  deny  that 
the  roads  as  a  whole  are  over-capitalized.  The  average  net 
return  on  the  total  capitalization  has  never  equaled  six  per 
cent.  It  follows,  if  the  managers'  contention  is  correct,  that  on 
the  theory  of  those  who  have  advocated  valuation  the  rates 
charged  are  not  excessive.  Valuation  having  been  adopted  by 
law  as  one,  if  not  the  main,  hasis  for  the  determination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates,  it  becomes  important  that  any  valuation 
made  shall  be  fair.  To  be  fair  a  valuation  must  include  all 
of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  determining  what 
railway  properties  ought  to  be  held  to  be  worth. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  seems  to  provide 
fully  for  a  valuation  that  shall  include  all  important  factors 
The  law  instructs  the  commission  to  ascertain  the  original  cost 
to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  and  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction less  depreciation,  and  to  present  in  its  report  an  analysis 
of  the  methods  by  which  these  several  costs  arc  obtained  and 
the  reason  for  the  differences  between  them,  if  any  The  com- 
mission is  also  to  ascertain  and  report  separately  all  other 
elements  of  value,  if  any.  This  would  include  allowances 
for  franchises,  and  going  value,  if  the  commission  decided  any 
such  allowances  should  be  included.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  pertaining  to  valuation  is  how  the  land  used  for  right 
of  way  and  terminals  should  be  appraised.  Some  contend  that 
the  appraisal  should  be  based  on  the  original  cost,  others  that 
it  should  be  based  on  what  it  would  cost  to  acquire  the  land  now. 
The  valuation  law  requires  both  the  original  cost  and  the 
probable  present  cost  to  be  found.  It  also  contains  a  provision 
which  will  permit  a  carrier,  in  case  of  an  appeal  from  the 
commission  to  the  courts,  to  attack  the  valuation  made  by  the 
commission  and  to  present  c%-idcnce  to  the  court  to  show  that 
the  commission  has  erred  in  not  giving  weight  to  elements  of 
value  which  the  carrier  believes  should  be  included.  Should 
the  court  uphold  the  contention  of  the  carrier  it  will  refer  the 
matter  hack  to  the  commission  with  instructions  to  revise  its 
valuation  so  as  to  include  the  omitted  elements.  In  brief,  the 
provisions  are  broad  enough  to  require  the  commission  to  give 
weight  to  all  elements  of  value,  and  if  the  commission  fails  to  do 
so  to  permit  the  roads  to  get  orders  from  the  courts  requiring 
it  to  do  so. 

The  large  estimates  that  repeatedly  have  been  made  regarding 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  capitalization  of  the  railways  will 
lead  many  to  expect  the  total  valuation  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
total  capitalization.  It  seems  very  much  more  probable  that  a 
valuation  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  will  exceed  the  net  capitalization.  There  doubtless  will 
be  many  instances  where  the  valuations  of  individual  roads  will 
be  less  than  their  capitalizations.  Probably,  however,  there  will 
be  many  more  important  casts  where  the  valuations  will  exceed 
the  capitalizations;  and  there  is  much  nv>re  ground  for  expecting 
that  the  total  valuations  will  exceed  the  total  capitalization  than 
for  expecting  the  opposite.  Valrations  of  railways  have  been 
riadc  in  several  slates,  and  they  have  exceeded  the  capitaliza- 
tions in  more  cases  than  the  capitalizations  have  exceeded  them. 
Furthermore,  no  valuations  have  been  made  in  the  states  where 
the  largest  values  arc  concentrated  in  big  terminals.  There  arc 
larRC  terminals  at  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  in  Minnesota, 
and  on  Puget  Sound  in  Washington,  and  in  both  of  these  states 
the  valuations  exceeded  the  capitalizations. 

Several  state  commissions  are  now  engaged  in  making  valua- 
tions    The  federal  law  provides  that  the  investigation  to  be 
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made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  "shall  show  the 
value  of  the  property  of  every  common  carrier  as  a  whole  and 
the  value  of  its  property  in  each  of  the  several  states  and 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia."  In  view  of  this  pro- 
vision it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  state  valuations 
now  under  way  will  be  discontinued,  or  at  least  that  no  more 
will  be  undertaken.  The  cost  to  both  the  public  and  the  carriers 
of  making  a  single  thorough  appraisal  will  be  large,  and  it  would 
seem  that  no  good  can  come  from  the  expenditure  that  would 
be  involved  in  duplicating  the  work 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

BOTH  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  earned  in  1912  the  largest  revenue  in  their  his- 
tory. Both  felt  many  of  the  same  economic  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  shaping  contemporary  railroad  development.  While 
the  effect  of  the  same  forces  on  these  two  eastern  trunk  lines 
is  often  widely  different,  and  their  ways  of  meeting  new  con- 
ditions can  more  often  be  contrasted  than  compared,  it  is. 
nevertheless,  possible  to  get  two  independent  points  of  view 
on  the  results  of  the  working  out  of  both  the  same  federal 
and  economic  laws*  by  a  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  both. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  operates  directly  4,025  miles  of 
line.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  the  parent  com- 
pany for  all  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Through  stock 
ownership  directly  or  indirectly  it  controls  or  has  affiliated  with 
it  all  the  lines  which  go  to  make  up  this  Pennsylvania  system, 
which  comprises  a  mileage  of  11.557.  and  which  in  1912 
had  total  revenues  amounting  to  $374,096,000.  The  present 
comments  and  figures,  however,  apply  to  only  the  operations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  had  total  operating  rev- 
enues in  1912  of  $174,608,000,  which  was  $17,120,000.  or  1087 
per  cent  ,  greater  than  the  revenues  in  1911,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  change  in  mileage. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  operates  3791  miles 
of  road.  The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  is  the  parent  company  for  all  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  which  include  approximately  13.000  miles.  The  figures 
given  in  these  comments,  however,  apply  only  to  the  lines  oper- 
ated, the  revenue  from  which  in  1912  amounted  to  $109,900,000, 
which  was  an  increase  of  5.7  per  cent,  over  1911,  with  prac- 
tically no  change  in  mileage.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
operating  revenues  in  1912  of  approximately  $43,000  per  mile 
of  road  operated,  comparing  with  operating  revenues  on  the 
New  York  Central  of  $29,000  per  mile  of  road  operated.  The 
Pennsylvania  gets  an  average  ton  mile  rate  on  its  freight  of 
5.83  mills,  and  a  passeiiRer  mile  rate  of  1962  cents.  The  New 
York  Central  gets  a  ton  mile  rate  of  626  mills,  and  a  pas- 
senger mile  rate  of  I  766  cents.  The  average  ton  mile  rate  on 
both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  was  slightly 
less  in  1912  than  in  1911,  due  to  changes  in  the  character  of 
traffic  carried.  There  were  no  important  changes  in  freight 
rates  on  cither  road.  Of  the  total  tonnage  carried,  61  per  cent, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  is  furnished  by  products  of  mines,  and  47 
per  cent,  on  the  New  York  Central. 

The  density  of  revenue  freight  tonnage  per  mile  of  all  track, 
including  sidings,  is  2,245.000  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
1,127,000  on  the  New  York  Central  The  density  of  passenger 
mileage  per  mile  of  all  tracks  is  188,000  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  203,000  on  the  New  York  Central.    These  figures,  taken 
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in  connection  with  a  careful  study  of  the  accompanying  map,, 
give  a  general,  but  fairly  vivid  impression,  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  great  eastern  trunk  line  properties.  The 
tangle  of  lines  in  the  coal  region  north  of  Altoona  gives  an 
impression  of  competition  for  coal  business  which  is  accurate 
only  if  corrected  by  the  additional  fact  that  while  the  New 
York  Central  carries  about  12.500,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
a  year,  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division  alone  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania carries  31.990,000  tons,  and  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
46.420.000 

The  relative  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  total 
revenues  of  a  general  improvement  in  industrial  conditions  to- 
a  railroad  like  the  Pennsylvania,  depending  so  largely  on  its 
coal  and  on  products  originating  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
of  an  extraordinarily  large  crop  and  prosperous  general  busi- 
ness conditions  to  a  road  like  the  New  York  Central,  which 
handles  a  comparatively  large  tonnage  of  grain  and  serve* 
commercial  cities  rather  than  manufacturing  cities,  is  well 
shown  by  the  respective  increases  of  nearly  11  per  cent,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  revenue  and  of  between  5  and  6  per  cent,  in 
the  New  York  Central  revenue. 

With  its  increase  of  nearly  11  per  cent,  in  revenue,  the  Penn- 
sylvania was  able  to  save  net  $42,154,000  available  for  divi- 
dends, which  is  greater  by  $4,020,000,  or  —  per  cent .  than  the 
net  in  1911.  The  New  York  Central  had  $13,880,000  net  avail- 
able for  dividends,  which  is  less  by  $1,420,000  than  was  available 
at  the  end  of  1911.  This  widely  different  result  in  net  is  not 
by  any  means  all  due  to  disproportionately  increased  expenses 
on  the  New  York  Central,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  later, 

The  Pennsylvania  operated  in  1912  on  a  72.53  per  cent,  basis 
and  the  New  York  Central  on  a  73.99  per  cent,  basis.  The 
Pennsylvania's  operating  ratio  was  greater  by  0.63  per  cent,  in 
1912  than  in  1911  and  the  New  York  Central's  by  1.17.  Of  its 
total  operating  revenues  the  Pennsylvania  spent  33  per  cent, 
for  maintenance  in  1912,  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  in  1911,  and 
the  New  York  Central  spent  32  per  cent,  in  1912.  or  1.6  per 
cent  more  than  in  1911.  Transportation  expenses  consumed 
36  per  cent,  of  total  operating  revenues  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  or  1 
per  cent,  lets  than  in  1911,  and  37.2  per  cent,  on  the  N.  Y.  C. 
or  02  per  cent,  less  than  in  1911.  The  policy  in  regard  to  ex- 
penses, which  is  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  management,  was  the  same  on  both  the  P.  R.  R. 
and  the  N.  Y.  C,  and  the  trend  of  expenses  over  which  the 
management  has  control  only  to  a  certain  extent  was  the  same 
on  both  roads;  but  both  in  the  case  of  maintenance  and  cost 
of  transportation  the  P.  R  R  results  are  rather  more  striking 
than  those  on  the  N.  Y.  C. 

Total  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $126,638,000  in  1912  on 
the  P.  R  R.,  an  increase  of  $13,410,000,  or  11.84  per  cent.; 
while  total  operating  expenses  on  the  X  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
amounted  to  $81,311,000,  which  is  $5,611,000  more  than  in  1911. 

After  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  and  taxes  the  Penn- 
sylvania had  $39,693,000  net,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  53.755,000;  while  the  New  York  Central  had  $23,010,000,  a  de- 
crease of  $118,000. 

Despite  the  increases  in  traftic,  which  necessitated  greater  ab- 
solute expenditures  for  transportation  proper,  both  roads  were 
able  to  show  lower  ratio,  for  these  expenses  to  gross  revenue. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact  In  1907.  when  the  railroads  of 
the  country  were  carrying  the  largest  tonnage  up  to  that  period 
in  their  history,  transportation  expenses  generally  mounted  up 
relatively  more  rapidly  than  gross  revenue,  Of  course,  weather 
conditions  in  the  present  winter  up  to  the  end  of  December 
were  favorable;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  calendar 
year  include?  January  and  February  of  last  winter,  months  in 
which  weather  conditions  were  unusually  severe  over  the  whole 
country. 

On  both  road?  the  increase  in  earnings  was  made  the  occasion 
for  notably  heavier  expenditures  for  both  maintenance  of  way 
and  maintenance  <><  equipment     The  New  York  Central  spent 
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SJO.-MO.OOO  for  maintenance  of  equipment,  an  increase  of  $2.- 
302,000  over  1911,  and  the  Pennsylvania  spent  $36,088,000  in 
1912,  an  increase  of  $5,508,000  over  1911.  One  is  led  to  surmise 
that  the  New  York  Central  spent  more  for  repairs  in  1912  than 
in  1911,  partly  because  it  felt  that  it  could  afford  to  be  more 
liberal  and  partly  because  the  increased  traffic  necessitated 
heavier  expenditures,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Pennsylvania 
not  only  spent  more  for  repairs  because  the  increased  traffic 
called  for  heavier  expenditures,  but  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the 
heavier  appropriations  for  maintenance  of  equipment  was  due 
to  heavier  charges  for  depreciation.*  Even  in  1911  the  P.  R.  R 
was  making  very  liberal  expenditures  for  repairs. 


New  York  Central  that  a  comparison  of  the  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  per  road  mile  or  per  track  mile 
is  not  of  much  value.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  ex- 
penditures per  mile  of  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  track,  exclusive 
of  side  tracks,  for  specific  accounts,  such  as  rails  and  ties,  we  get 
a  rather  interesting  idea  of  what  the  two  roads  are  doing  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1912  spent  on  an  average  $153  per 
track  mile  for  rail  renewals.  This,  of  course,  includes  only  the 
cost  of  delivery  of  the  rails  at  the  point  of  placing  them  in 
track,  but  not  unloading  them  or  placing  them  in  track.  The 
NTcw  York  Central  spent  on  the  same  account  $199  per  track 
mile.    The  Pennsylvania  spent  $459  per  track  mile  for  tic  re- 


in making  a  comparison  as  between  different  roads,  of  stand-     ncwals.  against  the  New  York  Centrat's  $295.    The  Pennsyl- 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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which 
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the  tendency  is  generally  to  take 
so  many  variables  that  an  accurate  . 
Conditions  are  so  unlike  on  the  P.  R.  R.  and  the 
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vania  spent  $1,178  for  roadway  and  track,  which  includes  largely 
track  labor,  placing  track  material  in  track,  policing,  etc.  The 
New  York  Central  spent  $809  on  this  account. 

The  difference  between  the  expenditures  on  the  two  roads  for 
roadway  and  track  is  rather  large,  but  is  not  so  striking  as  the 
difference  in  expenditures  f ■  >r  lies  An  expenditure  of  $459  per 
mile  of  track  is  a  very  heavy  expenditure. 

Naturally,  with  the  much  larger  proportion  of  low  grade 
traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  we  would  expect  to  iitul  a  heavier 
average  train  load.  It  might  he  mentioned,  however,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  New  York  Central  has  no  such  grades  t^> 
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contend  with  as  has  the  Pennsylvania  on  its  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania division,  since,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  traffic 
moves  cast  over  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division,  with  a 
ruling  grade  of  2  of  1  per  cent.,  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  aver- 
age trainload  figures  would  still  be  very  much  in  its  favor. 

The  revenue  trainload  on  the  Pennsylvania  in  1912  was  685 
tons,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  average  trainload  in  1911  of 
14.53  tons.  The  revenue  trainload  on  the  New  York  Central 
was  465  tons  in  1912.  an  increase  of  about  35!  j  tons,  or  over  8 
per  cent.  It  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  train  loading  on  the  New  York  Central  was  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  loaded  car  mileage,  with  an  almost  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  empty  car  mileage.  Car  loading  also 
was  slightly  better  in  1912  than  in  1911.  There  was  an  increase 
of  19,574,000  miles  in  loaded  car  movement  and  a  decrease  of 
11.942,000  miles  in  empty  car  movement.  Distinct  gains  in  oper- 
ation are  indicated  by  a  decrease  of  686.000  miles  in  freight  loco- 
motive mileaRe.  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  total  ton  mileage 
carried  of  662.412,000  ton  miles. 

The  Pennsylvania's  increase  in  train  loading  is  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  tons  per  loaded  car,  which  averaged  27.45  in  1912.  an 
increase  of  0.86  tons.  The  average  number  oi  loaded  cafs  in 
train  was  24.97,  a  decrease  of  0.26  from  1911,  and  the  average 
number  of  empty  cars  was  13.39,  a  decrease  of  0.48.  The  number 
of  car  miles  per  mile  of  all  tracks,  including  sidings,  gives  a 
rough  idea  of  the  density  of  movement  from  an  operating  stand- 
point. In  1912  the  Pennsylvania  had  a  freight  car  density,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  of  129,000;  the  New  York  Central.  95,000 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pennsylvania  had  a  passenger  car  density 
of  16,100.  and  the  New  York  Central  a  passenger  car  density  of 
17.800.  From  any  way  of  looking  at  it,  the  New  York  Central's 
passenger  business  bulks  large  as  a  factor  of  expenses  and  as  an 
important  difficulty  in  the  problems  of  the  operating  department. 

The  New  York  Central  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  extensive 
scheme  of  additions  and  betterments,  part  of  which  it  has  al- 
ready at  least  temporarily  financed,  and  therefore  is  at  present 
bearing  the  interest  burden.  The  Pennsylvania  is  on  the  thres- 
hold of  extensive  betterments  and  presumably  of  extensive 
new  financing  as  well.  In  1912  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  spent  a  total  of  $17,084,000  on  additions  and  better- 
,  tnents.  exclusive  of  what  is  being  spent  on  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  The  more  important  details  of  this  construction  work 
is  mentioned  in  our  construction  news  columns.  The  net  in. 
crease  in  the  funded  debt  for  the  year  was  $46,158,000.  The 
principal  part  of  this  financing  was  done  through  the  issue  of 
notes  and  equipment  trust  certificate*  There  were  $20,000,000 
3-year  4»  i  per  cent,  notes  sold,  and  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  share 
of  the  New  York  Central  equipment  certificates  issued  amounted 
to  $7,157,000.  The  Grand  Central  Terminal  is  being  built  by  the 
N.  Y.  C  and  H.  R.  and  New  Haven  jointly.  The  New  York 
State  Realty  &  Terminal  Company  is  interested  in  part  in  the 
financing  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  and  to  this  com- 
pany the  New  York  Central  has  advanced  up  to  the  end  of  1912 
$23,370,000.  the  advances  made  during  the  year  amounting  to 
about  $1,560,000.  In  addition  to  these  advances  to  the  Realty 
company,  the  New  York  Central  carries  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment $29,961,000  on  account  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  im- 
provement*. This  is  an  increase  of  $7,120,000.  It  is  impossible 
and  quite  misleading  to  try  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  costs 
of  the  Grand  Centra!  Terminal  and  the  Pennsylvania  station  in 
New  York  City,  because  included  in  the  Pennsylvania's  costs 
are  the  costs  of  building  the  very  exjhensive  tunnels  under  both 
the  North  river  and  the  K.ist  river  and  the  Sunnysidc  yards 
on  Long  Island.  Tlic  Pennsylvania  thus  gets  besides  the  ad- 
vantages cf  i(s  terminal  in  New  Y'ork  a  connection  between  its 
New  York  division  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  paying  for  the 
combined  advantages  a  very  heavy  interest  charge.  The  New- 
York  Central  completed  in  1912  the  major  part  of  its  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  but  the  entire  development  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  some  years  If.  however,  the  plans  of  the  company 
are  carried  out  successfully,  and  at  present  there  seems  every 
chance  that  they  will  be  carried  out  even  more  successfully  than 


the  originators  of  the  idea  ever  even  imagined,  the  New  York 
Central  will  get  its  entrance  into  New  York  almost  interest  free. 
The  terminal  itself  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
February  14,  and  the  plan  for  building  offices  over  the  track 
spaces  and  obtaining  in  rent  sufficient  income  to  pay  interest 
charges  on  the  terminal  itself  as  well  as  its  approaches  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  15,  1912,  p.  462. 

The  Pennsylvania,  since  the  completion  of  its  New  York 
terminal,  has  had  two  or  three  years  of  intensive  development 
during  which  time,  however,  no  great  new  projects  were  under- 
taken. President  Rca's  remarks  in  regard  to  improvements  on 
the  property  of  affiliated  companies  include  the  statement  that 
"the  surplus  property  fronting  on  Seventh  avenue  between 
Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  streets,  New  York,  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  this  company  (the  Pennsylvania],  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  Real  Estate  Company  looking  to  its 
future  development."  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  some  such 
development  as  is  being  carried  out  by  the  New  York  Central. 
It  will,  however,  probably  be  years  before  real  estate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  becomes  valuable 
enough  to  hold  out  the  same  promise  of  success  for  paying  in- 
terest charges  through  income  from  rentals  as  is  the  case  at  the 
Grand  Central. 

The  great  undertaking  which  the  Pennsylvania  is  about 
to  engage  in  is,  as  President  Rea  put  it,  in  brief  "...  to 
provide  increased  terminal  facilities  and  approaches  [at  Phila- 
delphia] for  approximately  20  years  for  lines  which  equal  eight 
double  track  railroads ."  The  Pennsylvania  spent  in  1912  a  total 
of  $16,322,000  for  additions  and  betterments,  of  which  $14,707,000 
was  on  the  main  line  system  between  New  York  and  Pittsburgh. 
Of  this  $14,707,000.  $5,494,000  was  charged  to  income  and 
$9,213,000  to  capital  account,  but  this  does  not  include  any  of 
this  new  work  at  Philadelphia. 

President  Brown,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  with  the  New 
York  Central  report,  makes  a  rather  striking  statement  of  the 
increases  in  cost  of  material.  After  pointing  out  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  New  York  Central  handled  the  largest 
volume  of  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  in  its  history,  and 
that  the  year  was  singularly  favorable  for  handling  traffic  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  that  there  were  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  called  for  unusual  expenditures,  and  leaving  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  Central's  net  available  for  dividends  was 
less  by  over  10  per  cent,  last  year  than  in  1911  to  speak  for  itself, 
he  gives  certain  figures  in  regard  to  costs  of  equipment.  He  says : 

"In  October  and  November,  1911,  contract  was  made  bv  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  for  1912  delivery  of  14,Sfl0  standard 
steel  underframe  40-ton  capacity  box  cars  at  an  average  cost  of 
$790  each.  The  best  price  obtainable  for  these  cars  for  delivery 
in  1913  is  $1,075,  an  increase  of  $285  per  car,  or  36  per  cent., 
which  would  have  made  an  increase  :n  the  cost  of  these  cars  of 
$4,132,500. 

"Two  thousand  live  hundred  standard  50-ton  steel  self-clearing 
hopper  cars  were  contracted  for  at  the  same  time  at  $810  each. 
The  price  of  the  same  cars  contracted  for  in  December,  1912,  for 
delivery  in  1913.  was  $1,113  each,  an  increase  of  $303  per  car.  or 
37  per  cent. 

"Kight  Pacific  type  freight  locomotives  contracted  for  in 
December.  191 1 ,  cost  $22,456  each :  the  price  of  locomotives, 
identical  in  every  way,  in  December,  1912.  for  delivery  in  1913, 
was  $26,030,  an  increase  of  $3,574  per  engine.  Twenty  Pacific 
type  passenger  engines  for  1912  delivery  cost  $24,780  each,  the 
price  for  1913  deliv  ery  is  $26,315  per  engine,  an  increase  of  $1,535 
each. 

"The  aggregate  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  equipment,  if  pur- 
chased in  December,  1912,  compared  with  the  actual  prices  paid 
in  the  latter  part  of  1911,  would  amount  to  $5,206,000  or  33  per 

cent." 

Both  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Rea  mention  the  finding  of  the  com- 
mittee which  arbitrated  the  demand  of  engincmen  for  increased 
rates  of  pay.  and  both  agree  that  arbitration  under  the  Erdman 
act  is  not  satisfactory,  although  it  is  an  enormous  improvement 
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to  be  settled  by  means  of  a  strike. 
Both  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  reports 
contain  rather  interesting  sidelights  on  what  is  regarded  as  the 
probable  future  needs  of  railroads  in  the  East.  President  Brown 
points  out  that  the  N'ew  York  Central,  notwithstanding  the 
favorable  business  conditions,  earned  a  surplus  after  the  pay- 
ment of  5  per  cent,  dividends  of  only  about  1J4  per  cent,  on  its 
stock,  and  suggests  that  this  is  by  no  means  enough  to  meet  future 
needs.  The  Pennsylvania  paid  out  of  its  $42,154,000  net  income 
only  $27,199,000  in  dividends.  All  of  the  rest  it  put  back  into  the 
property,  definitely  appropriating  for  this  purpose  all  but  $1,661.- 
000,  which  it  credited  to  profit  and  loss. 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
for  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  in  1912  and 
1911: 

PEMMSYLVAK I A  RaiLEOAIi. 

1912.  1911. 

Average  mileage  operated   4,205  4,018 

Freight  revenue    SI2r.57tt.202  $113,414,431 

Pass 
Total  op 


ffgtterg  to  the  gfttton 

WHEN  "ACCIDENTS"  ARE   NOT  ACCIDENTAL;  PLAIN 
WORD8  FROM  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 


35.405.555 

al  operating  revenue*    174.607.598 

Maint.  of  war  and  structures. .  21.102.640 

Maim,  of  equipment    36.08S.367 

Traffic    expense*    2.312.400 

Transportation   expenses    62,895,553 

r.cneral  expenses    4,238.984 

Total  operating  expenses    126,637.945 

Taxes    7,128.535 

Operating  income    39.693.133 

(iro«  corporate  income    5fl.982.867 

Net   income    42.153.964 

Dividends    27.198.918 

Reserve  for  addition*  and  better- 
ment*   

Appropriated  for  sinking  fund*, 
extraordinary  expenditures  and 
principal  of  equipment  trust  obli- 
gations, etc   6.293,942 

Surplus    1.661,104 

New  Yosk  CaxraxL  tt  Hinsosi  Rtvaa. 

1912. 

Average  mileage  operated   3.791 

Freight  revenue    $65,101,510 

Passenger  revenue    33,134,509 

Total  operating  revenues...-...-..  109,900,016 

Maint.  of  wax  and  structures..  14,705.289 

Maint.  of  equipment   20.440,446 

Traffic  expenses    2,316,427 

Transportation  expenses    41.052,202 

General  expenses    2.796,789 

Total  operating  expenses    81.311,153 

Taxes    5,902. 521 

Operating  income   23,010,367 

tiross  corporate  income    40,890,960 

Net  income    13,879,837 

Dividends    11.136.465 

Sutplus    2.743,372 


157.487.413 
18.353.290 
30,579.967 
2.143.147 
58.046,751 
4.105.239 
113.228,393 
6.826.070 
35.907.748 
51.617,111 
37,318.351 
25.950.857 


5.662.497 
1,704,997 

1911. 
3,790 
$61,133,310 

.u,rw,.\is 

103,954,863 
13,723,709 
18,138,771 

2,180,206 
38.935,031 

2.722,485 
75,700,203 

5,447.759 
23.UM77 
39.364,557 
15.304.449 
11,136.465 

4,167,984* 


Mn  1911  $2.500.0QO 
lent  value  of  abandoi 


appropriated  from  this  surplus  lo  cover  replace 
ited  property,  including  buildings  at  the  (irand  Centra! 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Poor;  .Uomuil  of  KnlroaJj,  1913.    Poor's  Railroad  Manual  C*.,  S.1S  Pearl 
street.  New  York.    Price.  $10. 

There  is  little  new  to  be  said  aboul  this  excellent  annual  compila- 
tion of  railroad  statistics.  It  is  the  standard  compilation  of  such 
statistics  at  d  its  chief  defect  in  the  pas*  has  been  that  it  has 
taken  .so  long  lo  get  the  figures  together  •  tat  they  have  been 
nearly  a  year  old  when  published.  The  prcseti-  -nanual  contains 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1912.  This  brings  the 
figures  up  very  much  nearer  to  date— in  fact,  the  .Southern  Pacific 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  appeared 
only  a  week  or  two  ago.  Government  figures  covering  the  same 
period  will  not  appear  for  a  number  of  months.  Even  with  the 
elaborate  statistics  that  the  government  now  compiles.  Poor's 
railroad  manual  continues  to  be  almost  the  only  handy  source 
which  is  available  for  bankers,  investors,  railroad  men  and  the 
general  public  to  turn  to  for  the  figures  for  earnings,  expenses, 
capitalization,  etc..  of  all  railroads.  It  includes,  of  course,  rail- 
roads doing  an  intrastate  business  as  well  as  those  doing  an 
interstate  business.  In  addition  to  the  figures  which  arc  given  in 
the  form  comparable  to  previous  years  and  which  make  a  com- 
plete set  of  Poor's  railroad  manuals  so  very  highly  valued,  there 
is  no  other  source,  government  or  otherwise,  which  contains  the 
same  complete  history  of  railroads  as  is  contained  in  Poor's 
manual.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  statistical  library',  if  it  is  to 
include  any  book  at  all  on  railroad  statistics,  will  include  Poor's. 


St.  Louis,  Mo..  February  16,  1913. 
To  THE  ElJlTcm  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AtlE  GAZETTE  : 

In  its  report  on  the  collision  at  Corning  July  4,  last,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  the  discipline  be  improved, 
and  that  greater  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  local  transporta- 
tion officers;  and  deprecated  the  shielding  of  undesirable  men 
by  the  various  organizations,  which  recommendation*  are  most 
timely. 

As  cogently  set  forth  in  your  editorial  of  July  26  last,  "The 
Lesson  of  Three  Collisions,"  the  responsibility  for  laxity  in  dis- 
cipline rests  largely  with  the  managers.  The  appointing  to, 
and  retaining  in  the  positions  of  trainmaster,  master  mechanic, 
and  superintendent,  of  weak  and  inexperienced  men.  and  men 
of  loose  morals,  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  poor  dis- 
cipline. Unfit  officers  will  not  only  keep  around  them  unfit 
men,  but  will  actually  cause  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  good 
men.  The  adage,  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  is  more 
significant  than  ,  some  managements  seem  to  think. 

If  a  manager  must  find  a  place,  or  pension,  for  a  friend  of 
relative,  by  all  means  put"  him  somewhere  outside  the  operating 
department,  or  pension  him  absolutely.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
in  this  matter,  having  been  in  the  ranks  on  a  large  system  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  road  has  changed  managements  fre- 
quently;  and  certain  of  the  changes  brought  with  the  new 
managers  numerous  followers,  a  number  of  whom  were  made 
trainmasters,  master  mechanics  and  superintendents.  So  far 
as  could  be  seen,  these  appointments  were  made  simply  on  ac- 
count of  old  acquaintance  or  to  cancel  obligations;  certainly 
not  on  account  of  fitness.  Among  others  whom  I  now  recall 
were  three  men  placed  in  the  important  position  of  superin- 
tendent who  were  depraved  sensualists,  with  all  that  that  term 
implies;  a  number  of  others  who  were  inveterate  gamblers  and 
drinkers.  One  of  these  moral  lepers  held  the  position  of  super- 
intendent on  a  heavy  division  until  the  citizens  of  the  town 
where  he  made  his  headquarters  actually  petitioned  the  man- 
agement for  his  removal;  and  this  was  not  very  long  ago. 
What  a  farce  to  talk  about  discipline  under  such  conditions ! 

Managers  who  sincerely  desire  the  best  of  discipline  can  and 
do  find  men  of  high  character  and  experience  for  the  official 
positions.  That  accomplished,  I  long  step  has  been  taken  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problem  Such  men,  properly  sup- 
ported, will  gradually  improve  the  discipline  in  the  ranks,  even 
under  present  conditions. 

The  indiscriminate  overruling  by  the  management  of  the 
superintendents  in  appealed  cases  of  discipline,  no  matter  how 
small  and  trivial  the  cases  may  be;  and  the  reinstating  of  men 
discharged  for  cause,  constitute  one  of  the  worst  deadening 
influences.  This,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  tends  to 
weaken  discipline.  This  practice  has  obtained  on  some  roads 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  brotherhood  committees  appeal  all 
except  the  most  flagrant  cases;  and,  in  consequence,  the  local 
officers  have  been  reduced  to  figure-heads  in  the  eyes  of  the 
officers  of  the  organizations;  and  also,  necessarily,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  employees  This  has  gone  so  far.  that  a  discharge,  as 
a  rule,  means,  at  the  most,  a  suspension,  and  the  manager  very 
often  justifies  himself  in  his  actions  in  thus  overruling  the 
superintendent  by  tacitly  criticizing  the  officer  for  what  was 
proper  action  in  the  premises.  This,  in  turn,  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  superintendent  over-cautious.  The  men  arc  the 
first  to  perceive  this,  and  those  inclined  to  be  careless  go  the 
limit  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Only  the  managers  can  correct  this.  By  employing  com- 
petent officers,  and  supporting  them,  they  can  quickly  clear  the 
air.    As  one  effective  means  to  that  end.  they  should  adopt  a 
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system  of  discipline  similar  to  the  "Brown  system,"  which  is 
essentially  a  cheeking  account :  a  certain  number  of  net  demerit 
■narks  meaning  dismissal.  With  this  system  a  careless  man 
automatically  will  check  himself  out  eventually;  and  when  he 
is  out.  he  should  stay  out.  No  exceptions  should  be  made  to 
this  rule  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  an  error  was  made  in 
the  premises;  and.  withal,  no  officer  short  of  the  highest  oper- 
ating officer  should  have  authority  to  reinstate,  for  any  reason, 
a  discharged  man,  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  a  commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  act  upon  appealed  cases;  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  be  feasible  for  such  a  commission  to  act. 
under  certain  conditions,  for  more  than  one  road-  In  railway 
work  the  most  rigid  discipline  is  necessary,  and  it  should  b* 
uniform;  and  it  should  be  made  known  that  a  man's  genera: 
habits  will  be  carefully  observed,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  surveillance  to  the  extent  of  espionage. 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  the  only  moral  obligation  re- 
quired of  employees  by  most  roads  is  that  they  shall  not  drink 
on  duty,  or  frequent  places  where  intoxicants  are  sold.  In 
many  instances  this  rule  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  for  the  reason 
that  the  local  officer  is  not  clean  himself.  A  more  dangerous 
man,  by  far,  than  the  occasional  drinker  (and  the  drinker  is  a 
dangerous  man)  is  the  sensualist,  who  is  on  the  street  all  day 
when  he  should  be  taking  his  rest,  or,  improving  his  time,  or 
taking  wholesome  recreation.  This  man,  whose  home  life  is, 
usually,  unpleasant,  by  his  very  mode  of  living  weakens  him- 
self mentally  so  that  he  cannot  concentrate  his  mind  on  a 
given  thought.  He  gets  along  in  a  sort  of  automatic  way,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  gets  into  trouble.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
these  characters  All  students  of  even  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  and  character-analysis  can  put  their  finger 
on  men  of  this  kind  on  short  acquaintance.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  gamblers.  The  two  vices  usually  go  together. 
These  men,  the  drinkers,  gamblers  and  sensualists,  are  the 
careless  men.  It  is  they  who  arc  responsible  for  upward  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  serious  accidents;  and  the  sad  part  of 
it  is  that,  under  present  conditions,  the  local  officer  often  has 
to  wait  for  the  accident  to  occur  before  he  can  get  rid  of  the 
dangerous  man  Even  then,  on  account  of  the  practice  of  man- 
agers reinstating  men  on  leniency  pleas,  and  over  the  protest 
<yf  local  officers,  he  is,  in  many  instances,  rid  of  the  man  for 
«>nty  a  few  months. 

If  the  real  truth  were  revealed,  if  the  fundamental  causes  of 
serious  wrecks  were  made  public,  it  would  be  so  appalling  as 
t<>  cause  not  only  the  managements,  but  the  legislatures,  labor 
organizations,  and  the  public  to  recognize  the  great  necessity  of 
placing  on  engines  and  trains  sober  and  temperate  men— using 
those  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense. 

I  have  been  in  the  ranks  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years ;  I 
know  intimately  engineers,  conductors  and  train  despatchcrs 
who  have  been  in  continuous  service  on  heavy  single-track  road 
f.>r  from  fifteen  to  forty  years,  and  who  are  essentially  safe 
men ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  such,  for  their  mental  and 
physical  habits  are  correct.  What  these  men  have  accomplished, 
even  in  spite  frequently  of  lack  of  encouragement,  others  can 
accomplish,  if  they  can  have  the  proper  environment  After 
all.  there  is  no  accident  about  these  accidents;  we  have  simply 
the  effects  of  well-known  causes  Wc  have  been  too  eager  to 
lind  excuses;  which  is  like  giving  a  sick  patient  a  palliative  to 
deaden  his  pain,  rather  than  a  medicine  that  will  remove  the 
cause  of  his  malady. 

Start  in  by  placing  a  premium  on  character  and  merit;  place 
the  right  kind  of  men  in  the  local  positions.  Such  met:  ran  be 
found  in  the  ranks  on  all  roads  There  is  no  great  secret  in  the 
business,  as  the  old  switchman,  or  conductor  or  train  despatcher 
would  have  us  believe  when  they  say  that  men  for  such  posi- 
tions "are  born,  and  not  made"  The  e-Mrntial  quality  is  just 
good  common  sense. 

Reducing  the  proposition  n  little  further,  an  ounce  of  rational 
precept,  reasonably  enforced,  is  worth  a  ton  "f  iiisitici-Te  type 
written  instructions.     I   have  never  been  a  genera)  manager, 


and  am  not  qualified  to  pass  on  many  of  the  requirements  for 
that  position;  but  this  much  I  feel  convinced  of;  that,  regard- 
less of  his  brains,  or  his  station,  the  manager  should  serve  in 
the  ranks  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
seasoning.    As  has  been  said. 

"All  that  you  positively  know  is  contained  in  your  experience; 
all  that  you  shall  ever  know,  must  pass  through  the  gateway  of 
experience,  and  thus  become  part  of  yourself." 

SuTEBINTKNOF.NT. 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  A  FREIGHT-TRAIN  CREW. 

Rociiiuti..  N.  Y.,  Fcbraary  2*.  l*tJ. 

To  nit  Kuitor  ok  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

1  have  read  the  article  entitled  "The  Lesson  of  Irvington," 
published  in  the  Rail-way  Age  Caselit,  February  21,  and  the 
editorial  on  the  same  subject,  January  24.  The  latter  closes  with 
the  following:  "As  we  have  said  above,  this  is  an  illustrative 
case  of  a  striking  character.  Railroad  officers  will  need  no  as- 
sistance in  drawing  the  moral."  The  former,  among  other 
things,  says:  'Every  now  and  then  some  accident  shows  a  gen- 
eral laxity  throughout  the  service." 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  the  officers  or  the 
employees?  What  has  become  of  the  commanding  officer,  with 
the  title  of  conductor?  Why  was  the  custom  of  putting  such  an 
officer  in  command  adopted  in  the  first  place?  What  were  his 
duties  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  and  why  is  he  not  still  the  com- 
manding officer  in  fact  ?  What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  captain 
were  he  to  permit  his  regiment  to  meet  the  enemy  while  he 
remained  in  his  tent?  Are  conductors  of  today  responsible  for 
having  lost  their  identity,  or  is  it  due  to  a  lack  of  organization, 
for  which  the  officers  arc  more  responsible  than  the  employees? 
What  would  be  the  result  if  the  general  of  an  army  were  to 
issue  orders  direct  to  the  privates  in  the  field,  as  is  the  custom  on 
many  railroads  today?  The  result  would  be  that  the  captain 
(conductor)  would  permit  the  privates  under  him  to  perform 
their  duties  without  supervision, 

On  roads  where  the  officers  deal  directly  with  the  members  of 
train  and  engine  crews,  instead  of  through  the  commanding  offi- 
cer—the conductor — trains  are  being  handled  today  as  they  were 
in  the  beginning  when  the  command  of  a  train  was  undefined 
and  doubtful.  Experience  developed  that  a  commanding  officer 
must  be  placed  in  charge,  with  the  title  of  conductor,  to  see  that 
the  train  was  moved  over  the  road  safely,  and  that  each  man  on 
the  train  under  him  performed  his  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  I  he  regiments  of  an  army  are  under  the  eye  of  their 
superiors  at  all  times,  while  the  regiments  on  a  railroad  are 
scattered  over  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  sight  of  their  superior 
officers.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  organization  of  a 
railroad  should  be  more  perfect  than  the  organization  of  an  army. 

1  he  commanding  officer  in  charge,  whether  he  be  captain  or 
conductor,  should  be  in  the  lead  when  meeting  the  enemy,  not 
in  the  rear  In  other  words,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  conductor  to 
see  that  main  track  switches  are  closed.  This  is  especially  true 
rthen  the  privates  in  the  front  rank,  as  in  the  case  at  Irvingtcr., 
are  inexperienced 

When  that  train  pulled  up  to  back  on  the  skiing,  the  conductor 
should  have  remained  at  the  switch,  permitting  the  two  brakemen 
to  remain  with  the  train,  which  was  equipped  with  air  brakes. 
If  necessary  to  protect  by  flag,  the  fireman  should  have  been 
sent.  If  on  too  clo-e  time  against  the  passenger  train,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  stop  on  the  main  track  until  the  passenger 
train  could  be  stopped.  I  am  a  railroad  pessimist,  and  believe  in 
applying  a  preventive  ji^t  before,  instead  of  a  remedy  just  after. 

J.  S  M. 


l-kANKFOkr-KmjsjEt.s  Line  Pboposed. — A  new  railway  is  pro- 
posed which  would  shorten  the  route  between  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  Germany,  and  Rrussels,  Belgium.  At  present  the 
•bounce  between  Frankfort  and  Brussels  through  Cologne  and 
Aix  la  (  ha|H-!le  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  213  miles. 
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Second  Article — Considers  the  Building  and  Repairing  of 
Care  and  Locomotive*  and  the  Organization  for  So  Doing. 

By  Henry  \V.  Jacobs. 


The  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Hungarian  State 
Lines  is  cared  lor  in  two  large  central  manufacturing  and  repair 
shops  located  at  Budapest  and  at  fifteen  independent  division 
shops.  Manufacturing  of  standard  locomotive  and  car  parts  and 
tools  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Budapest. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

New  locomotives  arc  built  by-  a  separate  locomotive  works,  a 
private  concern  that  the  government  took  over  and  that  has  a 
rather  interesting  history.    The  Hungarians  were  for  so  many 


way  Lines  as  well  as  by  the  private  railroad  companies  in 
Hungary  and  also  to  the  construction  of  agricultural  machinery. 
When,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  concern  got  into  financial 
difficulties  the  government,  rather  than  see  this  business  get 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  took  over  the  works,  so  that  today 
practically  all  the  locomotives  and  agricultural  machinery  used 
in  Hungary  are  manufactured  by  this  government  works,  keeping 
the  industry  at  home  and  furnishing  work  for  Hungarian 
subjects. 

These  locomotive  building  works  arc  entirely  independent  of 
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Patient'*  Room  In  Private  Invalid  Car  on  Hungarian  State  Railway*;  Available  for  a  Moderate  Rental. 


centuries  a  buffer  people  between  the  invading  Moslem  hordes 
and  Christian  Kurope  that  through  the  tribulation*  of  relentless 
conflict  they  have  developed  the  strongest  kind  of  self-reliant 
patriotism.  In  more  modern  times  with  the  development  of 
peaceful  pursuits  this  same  spirit  of  martial  self-reliance  has 
shown  itself  in  workaday  life.  Instead  of  depending  on  the 
alien  for  manufactured  products,  such  as  railroad  and  agricul- 
tural machinery,  the  people  established  works  of  their  own,  and 
one  of  these  large  manufacturing  works  devoted  itself  to  the 
building  of  locomotives,  orders  being  placed  by  the  State  Rail- 


the  Railway  Administration,  the  latter  concerning  itself  merely 
with  the  repair  of  its  equipment.  Cars  are  built  by  another 
large  independent  works,  appertaining  to  Can/  &  Co. 

EQUIPMENT  HEP-MRS. 

At  the  central  repair  and  manufacturing  shops  of  the  State 
Railwt)  at  Budapest,  which  come  directly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  director  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  only  the 
heaviest  class  of  repairs  arc  made.  The  division  shops  come 
under  the  division  operating  officers,  and  at  some  of  the  larger 
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of  these  also  such  heavy  work  as  firebox  replacement  is  done, 

although  practically  no  manufacturing  of  new  parts  is  done  at 

any  of  these  outlying  shops. 

In  those  fifteen  division  shops  arc  the  following  aggregate 

facilities  for  the  repair  of  equipment : 

Locomotive  pita    SS7 

lloilcr  shop  pits   69 

Passenger  car  pits    1.413 

Passenger  paintinf  shop  pits   20? 

These  facilities  take  care  of  the  following  equipment : 

Locomotives   J.4J0 

Passenger  ears    7,448 

Baggage  can,  etc   2,500 

Freight  cars  82.086 

The  force  which  handles  this  work  is  as  follows : 

Engineer  inspectors   120 

Foremen    2M 

Assistant*   255 

Workmen   I0.IB3 

ENGlKKEk  INSI'ECTOKS. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  required  as  to  the  status  of  the 
engineer  inspectors.    These  arc  men  of  the  best  technical 


Surgical    Supply   Cabinet   in  Phyalclan't 
Invalid  Car. 


Compartment  on 


training  who  have  served  four  years  in  practical  shop  work, 
They  report  lo  the  highest  officers  of  the  division  to  which  tinw- 
are assigned,  being,  therefore,  independent  of  the  local  shop 
administration.  The  function  of  these  men  is  to  exercise  the 
closest  supervision  and  control  over  the  quality  and  costs  of 
doing  the  work  and  to  be  instrumental  in  correcting  methods 
where  either  the  cost  or  the  quality  oi  the  work  is  not  up  to 
standard. 

For  instance,  when  a  locomotive  enters  a  shop  the  engineer 
inspector  prescribes  precisely  what  work  should  be  done,  then 
being  already  in  effect  standard  schedules  for  the  cost,  the 
routing  and  the  doing  of  each  item  of  work  Departures  are  not 
made  from  the  prescription  of  this  engineer  inspector  without 
his  authority.  This  supervision  at  the  initial  stage  of  ihc  loco- 
motive repair  extends  not  only  to  the  cost  oi  doing  the  work, 


but  is  also  concerned  with  the  costs  of  the  materials,  the  engineer 
preparing  a  detailed  bill  of  material,  whether  the  parts  are  to  be 
repaired  or  new,  to  accompany  his  schedule  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  In  this  way  the  material  costs  are  held  down  to  the 
lowest  figure  which  necessity  demands.  After  getting  the  re- 
pairs on  the  locomotive  well  under  way  the  engineer  inspector 
follows  up  the  work  actually  done  in  the  shop,  inspects  its  condi- 
tion, sees  that  one  gang  does  not  hold  another  one  back,  sees 


Arrangement  of  Private  Invalid  Car  Used  on  the  Hungarian 
State  Railway*. 

that  work  is  done  within  the  standard  cost,  but  is  not  slighted, 
and  sees  that  the  engine  is  returned  to  service  as  per  the  schedule 
before  it  was  taken  out  of  service. 

A  similar  system  upon  a  smaller  scale  obtains  in  roundhouse 
management,  and  due  to  the  care  that  is  exercised,  both  in 
general  and  in  running  repairs,  engine  failures  are  almost  un- 
known. I  must  say  that  I  find  this  condition  of  absolute  re- 
liability in  the  operation  of  the  locomotives  surprising  in  the 


Boiler  Shop  with  Traveling  Crane;  Hungarian  State  Railways 
at  Budapest. 

extreme.  There  is,  however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  it  is  possible,  with  proper  organization  of  working  forces, 
to  obtain  such  perfection  in  locomotive  running  and  upkeep. 
Some  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  engineer  inspectors  are. 
of  course,  allotted  to  supervision  of  car  work,  on  the  average 
of  about  one  hundred  workmen  coming  under  the  purview  of 
one  engineer 
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WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

The  average  ten  hour  days  worked  per  month  by  the  shop 
forces  is  24.5.  The  average  earnings  per  day  are  about  $1  40 
for  all  classes  of  labor.  This  figure  must  not  be  compared  with 
American  shopmen's  wages,  for  the  reason  that  living  and  corn- 


It  is  worth  something  to  a  man  to  be  secure  in  reasonable  earn- 
ings in  the  present  and  for  his  declining  years  when  he  gives  up 
active  service. 

rEKFORMAKCE  SCHEDl'LCS. 

We  spoke  of  the  schedules  of  doing  work  in  the  shop.  In 
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Application  of  Polonco  Sectional  Crown  Firebox  on  a  Hungarian  State  Railways  Locomotive. 

paralivc  wage  conditions  in  Europe  arc  so  different  from  those  conjunction  with  these  shop  schedules  are  similar  standard 
obtaining  in  Ihe  United  States.  Also,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  schedules  of  the  performance  of  .the  equipment  in  service.  A 
the  conditions  arc  better  lor  the  men  in  the  way  of  providing     locomotive  or  a  car  is  not  due  to  receive  general  repairs  until  it 


Polonco  Sectional  Crown  Firebox.* 


Locomotive  Tire  Heater  In  Roundhouse  of  Hungarian  State 
Railways. 

dwelling  quarters  at  very  low  rents,  and  in  the  way  of  the 
provident  and  welfare  institutions  which  care  for  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  their  families,  both  in  active  service  and  in  old  age. 


•Three  hundred  of  these,  made  s4  e"t»pcr.  are  in  u«*  on  ihe  Hungarian 
Stale  Railway*.  No  crown  Mar*  fjc  * holt*  are  required.  The  first  was 
hiiill  30  years  aifo'by  the  late  tferr  I'elonco.  an  Austrian  engineer.  They 
are  used  in  a  bad  water  disrrieT  where  the  stavboll.  crown  boiler  rr. 
quire*  washing  out  after  400  mile*'  service,  while  those  of  Ihe  Polonco 
tyl»r  are  washed  tint  after  ?.$00  miles'  service.  The  section*  of  Ihe  crown 
'lieing  unsupported  by,  any  ^connection  to  the  wrapper  are  ahaped  like 
rectangular  channel*,  instead*  of  with  a  pressure  resisting;  curve,  and  must 
be  made  of  a  heavy  material.  -  Notwithstanding  this  and  the  fact  that  Ihe 
ordinary  stayboll  side  sheets  are  joined  tu  these  sections  by  a  scant  near 
the  crown,  the  maintenance  cost  is  said  lo  be  so  low  as  to  outweigh  these 
disadvantage*. 
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Residential  Apartment  Community  for  Shop  Employee*  of  the  Hungarian  State  Railways. 


has  performed  this  service.  Below  arc  listed  these  standards  of 
performance : 

Between  tho|>Mna> 

!',■"  ■[      I.  cnnMiiive*  56.000  mifej 

Freight  locomotive*   37.000  miles 

(Mil  locomotives  of  the  second  cla««  iS.OOO  miles 

<i!.|  ti  ,  umutivc«  of  the  third  cls-s  19.000  mile* 


It  should  be  explained  that  locomotives  arc  classified  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  that  the  same  treatment  as  to  policy  of  repairs 
is  not  accorded  to  the  older  locomotives  as  is  accorded  to  the 
newer  ones.  This  division  into  grades  according  to  age  could 
very  well  be  adopted  as  an  American  practice. 


Steel  Ash  Holat  and  Conveyor;   Hungarian  State  Railways. 


Engine  House  Water  Tank  140  Feet  High  and  Having  300,000 
Gals.  Capacity;  Hungarian  State  Railways. 
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CAt  REPAIRS. 

Car  repairs  arc  made,  not  after  so  many  miles  of  service,  hut 
at  periodic  intervals,  as  follows: 

Passenger  cars  In  fast  service,  without  painting. ..  every  4  mo*. 
Pu**cnger  cars  on  through  lines,  without  painting. every   8  mot. 


Passenger  cms  on  branch  lines,  without  painting,  .every  12  mo*. 

Passenger  cars  repainted    every   5  yrt. 

Passenger  cars    wholly    soaped,    repainted  and 

varnished,  within  and  without  every  10  yrs. 

Freight  cars,  general  repair,  without  painting. ..  .every  3  yrs. 
Freight  car*,  general  repair,  with  painting  every  6  yrs. 


Ill 

.  .  WnW  .  a** 


C'onl  u  shoveled  from  ears  to  the  ground;  and  is  re-shoveled  into  imall 
tram  cars  which  are  hoisted  hy  elevator  to  the  ct>ahng  flatferm,  from  which 
titer  are  dumped  into  the  locomotive  tenders. 

Typical  Modern  European  Concrete-Steel  Coaling  Station. 


MKI'MIt  COST  SCTIEOin.ES. 
In  conjunction  with  these  standards  of  performance  of  the 
equipment  arc  standards  nf  repair  COM  upon  I  mileage  basis,  an 
allowance  or  ■ttotllllM  being  appropriated  for  repairs.  This 
allowance  is  divided  between  the  car  yards,  shops  and  ruvtnd- 
houscs  maintaining  the  equipment  in  a  running  condition,  and 
the  main  general  repair  shops.  This  plan  oi  allowance,  or 
allotment,  is  so  thorouKhly  worked  out  that,  generally  speaking 
the  prcdetermiiied  cost  and  performance  are  actually  attained 
in  practice.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  the  performance  is" 
materially  below  the  standard  set,  or  where  l he  costs  are  very 
markedly  abosc  or  below  the  standard,  an  investigation  is  made 
as  to  the  causes.  It  is  not  considered  a  favorable  Mgn  when 
costs  arc  greatly  below  the  pre-determined  standard,  as  it  is 
felt  this  work  may  have  been  done  superficially,  and  the  riRid 
inspection  system  is  continually  on  guard  against  any  stlcri 


MB 


Locomotives  fare  terror,/  the  center,  and  the  smoke  jacks  carry  the  smoke  and  gases  through  the  ducts  to  two  high  stacks  outside,  as  shorn  on 

the  drawing. 

Interior  of  Engine  House  on  Hungarian  State  Railways. 
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tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  reverse  of  a  disregard 
for  excessive  labor  cost*.  So  closely  do  the  standards  and  the 
actual  costs  compare  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  the 
different  classes  of  equipment,  divided  by  the  mileage  perform- 
ance of  these  classes,  is  a  financial  measure  as  to  the  existing 
condition  of  the  equipment.    The  following  tahlc  shows  the 


axles  being  under  the  middle  of  the  car.  The  modern  through 
passenger  equipment  is  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  four 
axle  cars,  the  trucks  being  somewhat  after  the  American 
arrangement. 

These  figures  arc  quoted  merely  as  a  matter  of  information, 
the  wage  conditions,  conditions  of  service  and  characteristics  of 


Dynamo*  Driven  by  Gas  Engines;  Hungarian  State  Railway  Shop*  at  Budapest. 


actual  repair  costs  of  equipment  of  the  Hungarian  State  Lines 
per  one  hundred  miles  of  line  of  railway : 

Locomotive*  $J.44 

r  let  r   Mft   *  11 

Kiikkarc  cart  ......  12 

Freight  car*  W 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  figures  above  quoted  as  to  car 
performance  are  not  on  the  car  mile,  but  upon  the  axle  mile, 
most  of  the  cars  being  four  wheeled  (or  two  axle),  with  a  few 
equipped  with  two  four-wheeled  bogie  trucks,  as  in  American 
practice.  Most  of  the  passenger  cars  arc  also  four  wheeled,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  six  wheeled  or  three-axle  cars,  one  of  the 


design  being  so  different  in  Hungary  as  not  to  furnish  intel- 
ligible bases  of  comparison  with  American  practice. 


Spanish  Railway  Construction. — The  Minister  of  Fo- 
mento,  Madrid,  Spain,  invites  plans  for  constructing  a  62-mile 
railway  from  Medina  del  Campo.  in  the  province  of  Valla- 
dolid,  to  Benaventc,  province  of  Zamora.  Plans  must  lie 
received  within  four  months.  He  also  invites  plans,  to  be 
received  within  six  months,  for  constructing  a  99-milc  railroad 
from  Segovia,  province  of  Segovia,  to  Burgos,  province  of 
Burgos,  by  way  of  Aranda  de  Ducro. — Consular  Rtfort. 


A  steel  tired  ear  ttheel  is  turned  for  a  labor  cost  of  20  eentt.  and  a  main  drit\ng  wheel  for  60  cents. 
Wheel  Shop  at  Budapest;  Hungarian  State  Railway*. 
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THE   RAILWAY  VALUATION  LAW. 


I  he  law  empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  a  tit-tailed  inventory  of  all  the  propcrt;  of  all  railways 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  last  week  was  signed  by  President  Taft  on  March  4. 
and  an  appropriation  ot  $500,000  is  made  for  the  purposes  of 
valuation  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  text  of  this  law  was 
printetl  in  our  last  issue,  page  3<>7.  subject  to  a  few  corrections. 
These  corrections,  which  are  in  the  matter  beginning  near  the 
top  of  page  39J.  first  column,  are  embodied  in  the  following 
reprint  of  that  part  of  the  law  : 

"Kxcept  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  commission  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  the  method  of  procedure  to  he  followed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  ihc  form  in  which  the  results 
of  the  valuation  shall  be  submitted,  and  the  classification  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  ascertained  value,  and  such  investiga- 
tion shall  show  the  value  of  the  property  of  every  common  carrier 
as  a  whole  and  separately  the  value  of  its  properly  in  each  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
classified  and  in  detail  as  herein  required. 

"Such  investigation  shall  he  commenced  within  sixty  days  after 
the  approval  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  prosecuted  with  diligence 
and  thoroughness,  and  the  result  thereof  reported  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  thereafter  until  completed. 

'  I.vcry  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  furnish  to  the  commission  or  its  agents  from  time  to  time 
and  as  the  commission  may  require  maps,  profiles,  contracts, 
reports  of  engineers,  and  any  other  documents,  records,  and 
papers,  or  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  same,  in  aid  of  stvh  in 
vistigatjon  and  determination  of  the  value  of  the  property  of 
said  common  carrier,  and  shall  grant  to  all  agents  of  the  com- 
mission free  access  to  its  right  of  way,  its  property,  and  its 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  whenever  and  wherever  re- 
quested by  any  such  duly  authorized  agent,  and  every  common 
carrier  is  hereby  directed  and  required  to  co-operate  with  and 
aid  the  commission  in  the  work  of  the  valuation  of  its  property 
in  such  further  particulars  and  to  such  extent  as  the  commission 
mu>  require  and  direct,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  section  twenty  of  this  Act  shall  have  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
commission,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  records  and  data  of 
the  commission  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  the  public. 

*'l"|Min  the  completion  of  the  valuation  herein  provided  for  the 
commission  shall  thereafter  in  like  maimer  keep  itself  informed 
of  all  extensions  and  improvements  or  other  changes  in  the  con- 
.  dition  and  value  of  the  property  of  all  common  carriers,  and  shall 
ascertain  the  value  thereof,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  revise 
and  correct  its  valuations,  showing  such  revision  and  correction 
classified  and  as  a  whole  and  separately  in  each  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  valua- 
tions, both  original  and  corrected,  shall  be  tentative  valuations 
and  shall  be  reported  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regul.ir  session. 

"To  enable  the  commission  to  make  such  changes  and  cor- 
rections in  its  valuations  of  each  class  ot  property,  every  com- 
mon carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  make  such 
reports  and  furnish  such  information  as  the  commission  may 
require. 

"Whenever  the  commission  shall  have  completed  the  tentative 
valuation  of  the  property  of  any  common  carrier  as  herein 
directed,  and  before  such  valuation  shall  become  final,  the  com 
mission  shall  give  notice  by  registered  Utter  to  the  said  carrier, 
the  attorney  general  of  the  Cnitcd  States  the  governor  of  any 
State  in  winch  the  property  so  valued  ^s  located,  and  to  such 
additional  parties  as  the  commission  may  prescribe.  Mating  the 
valuation  placed  Upon  the  several  classes  of  property  of  said 
carrier,  and  shall  allow  thirty  days  in  which  to  hie  a  protest  of 


the  same  with  the  commission  If  no  protest  is  filed  within  thirty 
days,  said  valuation  shall  become  final  as  of  the  date  thereof. 

•  If  notice  of  protest  is  filed  the  commission  shall  fix  a  time 
for  hearing  the  same,  and  shall  prtwecd  as  promptly  as  may  be 
to  hear  and  consider  any  matter  relative  and  material  thereto 
which  may  be  presented  in  support  of  such  protest  so  filed  as 
aforesaid.  If  after  hearing  any  protest  of  such  tentative  valua- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  commission  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  that  its  valuation  should  not  become  final  it  shall 
make  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  issue-  an  order 
making  such  corrected  tentative  valuation  final  as  of  the  dale 
thereof.  All  final  valuations  by  the  commission  and  the  classifica- 
tion thereof  shall  be  published  and  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  property  in  all  proceedings  under  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  as  of  ihc  date  of  the  fixing  thereof,  and  in  all  ju- 
dicial proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1K87.  commonly  known  as  'the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce.' and  the  various  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  in  all 
judicial  proceedings  brought  to  enjoin,  set  aside,  annul,  or  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"If  upon  the  trial  of  any  action  involving  a  final  value  fixed  hy 
the  commission  evidence  shall  be  introduced  regarding  such 
value  which  is  found  by  the  court  to  be  different  from  that 
offered  upon  the  hearing  before  the  commission,  or  additional 
thereto,  the  court,  before  proceeding  to  rentier  judgment,  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  evidence  to  ihc  commission,  and  shall 
stay  further  proceedings  in  said  action  for  such  time  as  the  court 
shall  determine  from  the  tlate  of  such  transmission  L'pon  the 
receipt  of  such  evidence  the  commission  shall  consider  the  same 
and  may  fix  a  final  value  different  from  the  one  fixed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  may  alter,  modify,  amend,  or  rescind  any  order 
which  it  has  made  involving  said  final  value,  and  shall  report  its 
action  thereon  to  said  court  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  court. 
If  the  commission  shall  alter,  modify,  or  amend  its  order,  such 
altered,  modified,  or  amended  order  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
original  order  complained  oi  and  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
thereon,  as  though  made  by  the  commission  in  the  first  instance. 
If  the  original  order  shall  not  be  rescinded  or  changed  by  the 
commission,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  upon  such  original 
order 

"1  he  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  receivers  of 
carriers  and  operating  trustees.  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on 
the  part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  lo  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  commission  such  carrier,  receiver,  or  trustee  shall  forfeit 
to  the  I'nited  States  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  tor  each 
such  offense  and  for  each  and  even  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  offense,  such  forfeitures  to  be  recoverable  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  forfeitures  provided  for  in  section  16  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce." 

Remaining  paragraphs  unchanged. 


Brazilian-  Concession  Altlkkd  —  The  president  of  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  signed  a  decree  granting  the  petition 
of  the  F.mpreza  .1?  Colonizacao  Sul  Paulista.  concessionaires 
for  building  the  Sao  l'aulo-Prainha  Railway,  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  three  months  to  complete  the  definite  surveys  for  the 
modification  of  the  first,  second  and  third  sections  of'  this  rail- 
way, and  also  an  extension  of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  surveys  of  the  first  section  for  the  initiation  of 
construction  work;  anil  als. .  for  an  extension  to  three  years  of 
the  tin  e  allowed  ior  the  completion  of  the  railway 

1  i  viiiD  Duit  o>  Manila  Railroad.  Pimliitink  ]sr ..v\-|i>- On 
July  1,  Pill,  S2.*>yf»,0O0  bonds  of  the  Manila  Railroad  were  au- 
thorized On  October  P.  1911,  $°40.000  certificates  were  author- 
ized, and  on  January  21.  101-'.  S1.ODO.000  certificates  were  author- 
ized, making  the  total  funded  debt  of  this  company  S4.'AV),000. 
These  bonds  arc  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  about  Ml  miles  of 
line  and  represent  a  cost  per  mile  of  about  $.?4.7'<) 
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GRAND  TRUNK  TERMINAL  AT  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


The  New  Union  Passenger  Station  and  Chateau  Laurier,  Which 
are  Among  the  Finest  Structures  of  Their  Kind  in  Canada. 


The  terminal  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
which  is  used  by  all  Grand  Trunk  trains  and  by  through  trains 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  closely  adjacent  to  the  group  of 
Parliament  buildings  which  occupy  a  high  point  of  ground  in 
the  center  of  the  city  overlooking  the  Ottawa  river  and  the 
Kidrau  canal.  In  the  design  of  the  new  station  building  and 
the  hotel,  which  have  recently  been  opened  for  service,  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  to  harmonize  both  the  buildings  and 
their  approaches  with  these  surroundings.  Sparks  street,  the 
principal  business  street  of  the  city,  and  Wellington  street, 
upon  which  the  Parliament  buildings  front,  intersect  about 
over  the  north  bank  of  the  Rideau  canal.  The  station  building 
and  the  Chateau  Laurier,  the  new  hotel,  are  located  north  of 
and  adjacent  to  the  CMfl  just  across  from  the  Parliament 


buildings,  the  station  being  east  of  the  street  and  the  hotel 
facing  it  west  of  the  street.  The  triangular  area  between  Well- 
ington and  Sparks  streets  over  the  canal  has  been  laid  out  in 
a  plaza  to  be  known  as  the  Plaza  Laurier.  This  plaza  and  the 
adjacent  streets  are  carried  on  a  new  concrete  arch  structure, 
under  which  passes  the  canal,  two  through  railway  tracks  from 
the  station  and  a  park  walk  extending  from  the  Parliament 
grounds.  The  railway  tracks  after  passing  under  this  bridge, 
arc  carried  through  an  enclosed  street  railway  terminal,  the 
roof  of  which  forms  the  broad  terrace  of  the  hotel.  This  cov- 
ered electric  railway  terminal  is  reached  by  broad  stairways 
from  the  street  above.  The  back  of  the  hotel  overlooks  the 
historic  Major's  Hill  park  which  commands  a  view  of  the  locks, 
river  and  Parliament  grounds. 

The  station  is  281  ft.  6  in.  x  140  ft.  8  in  exclusive  of  the 
train  shed  covering  the  platforms,  the  main  portion  in  front 
being  six  stories  high  with  a  basement.    The  ground  floor  and 


the  street  level  floor  are  used  for  station  purposes,  and  the 
upper  four  floors  for  the  offices  of  the  Dominion  Railroad 
Commission.  Back  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  the  vaulted 
main  waiting  room  extending  the  full  width  of  the  building 
and  having  its  end  walls  carried  up  to  the  same  height  as  the 
six-story  section.  Adjoining  the  waiting  room  on  the  rear  is  a 
three-story  section  containing  station  facilities,  and  back  of 
this  is  a  full  width  concourse  which  is  as  high  as  the  three- 
story  section  and  which  opens  directly  to  the  train  shed  in  the 
rear.  As  Sparks  street  is  elevated  in  front  of  the  station  to 
carry  it  over  the  canal,  the  main  entrance  from  this  street 
opens  into  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  The  carriage  en- 
trance and  the  approach  for  baggage,  mail  and  express  is  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  building  opposite  the  concourse,  where 


the  street  level  is  practically  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  tracks 
and  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  building. 

THE  STATION-. 

The  station  is  of  fireproof  construction,  the  foundation  and 
walls  being  of  concrete,  granite  and  sandstone.  The  principal 
architectural  feature  of  the  six-story  section  is  a  colonnade  of 
columns  in  the  west  and  south  elevations  The  entablature  and 
cornice  supported  by  these  columns  arc  massive  and  simple, 
an  impression  which  is  carried  out  by  the  entire  ex4er."r  The 
main  entrance  is  between  two  large  piers  and  is  covered  by  a 
marquise,  above  which  is  set  a  large  clock.  The  three  double 
doors  open  into  a  large  entrance  hall  with  marble  tile  floor, 
beamed  ceiling  and  paneled  walls,  finished  in  imitation  Traver- 
tine stone.  On  the  right  just  inside  the  entrance  is  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Toronto  and  the  division  freight  agent's  office. 
Back  of  these  offices  is  the  suite  of  royal  waiting  rooms  intended 
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for  the  exclusive  use  of  royally  and  the  governors-general  of 
the  Dominion.  This  suite  includes  a  lobby,  a  large  waiting 
room  and  retiring  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  wait- 
ing room  is  elegantly  finished  in  fumed  oak  and  contains  a 
large  marble  mantel  and  overmantel  with  an  open  tire-place, 
a  massive  table  and  numerous  upholstered  chairs.  Clocks,  tele- 
phones and  complete  toilet  facilities  arc  provided.  These  rooms 
have  windows  overlooking  the  canal  and  also  have  windows 
with  massive  metal  grills  opening  into  the  main  waiting 
room.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  large  room  in 
which  commercial  travelers  can  exhibit  their  samples,  a  fea- 
ture which  is  thought  to  be  entirely  new  in  station  design. 
The  elevator  hall  and  stairway  leading  to  the  oft'.cc  floors  above 


Rear  View  of  Station  and  Train  Shed. 

are  reached  directly  from  the  entrance  hall  on  the  left  from 
the  entrance.  Two  electric  elevators  serve  this  part  of  the 
building.  On  the  upper  flours  in  addition  to  the  offices  of  the 
Hoard  of  Railway  Commissioners,  a  well  appointed  court  room 
provided  for  public  hearings. 

From  the  entrance  hall  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  the  full 


Entrance  Corridor  and  Subway  to  Hotel  from  the  Ticket 

Lobby. 


width  "f  thr  hall  descends  to  a  broad  landing,  from  which  a 
marble  stairway  at  each  side  leads  down  to  the  main  waiting 
room  level.  Between  these  two  lower  stairways  is  a  marble 
balcony  overlooking  the  waiting  room,  from  which  the  voice 


of  the  train  announcer  is  distinctly  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
room.  Between  the  piers  supporting  this  balcony  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  corridor  and  subway  which  leads  from  the  wait- 
ing room  level  under  the  plaza  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  new 
hotel,  affording  a  very  convenient  means  of  reaching  the  hotel 
from  the  station. 
The  waiting  room  is  56  ft.  8  in.  x  130  ft.  9  in.,  with  a  vaulted 


One  End  of  the  Main  Waiting  Room. 


ceiling  75  ft.  high,  which  gives  the  room  an  appearance  of  much 
greater  size.  The  floor  is  of  marble  and  the  walls  are  of  imi- 
tation Travertine  stone  with  four  Corinthian  columns  of  natural 
imported  Travertine  stone  along  each  wall  supporting  the 
arched  ceiling,  which  is  of  plaster,  richly  coffered.  The  room 
is  well  lighted,  having  three  large  arched  windows  in  each 
side  and  one  in  each  end.   The  artificial  lighting  is  furnished  by 


Part  Interior  of  Train  Shed  and  Concourse. 


four  13-light  electric  clusters  on  bronze  columns.  18  10-light  wall 
clusters,  and  12  8-light  tungsten  clusters  under  art  domes 
mounted  on  the  back  of  each  double  bench.  The  bronze  col- 
umns are  set  on  large  pedestal-  of  light  urccn  marble  einta'il- 
ing  ventilating  ducts.  The  benches  are  mahogany,  with  marble 
risers,  the  contour  of  the  scat  being  carefully  designed  to  make 
the  benches  comfortable.  The  mounting  of  the  bench  lights 
and  the  shades  provided  make  reading  in  these  seats  very  en- 
joyable. At  one  end  of  the  waiting  room  'is  the  new  s  stand, 
and  at  the  other  the  telephone  and  telegraph  booths,  all  of 
which  arc  finished  in  quartered  oak. 
Adjoining  the  main  waiting  room  on  the  ground  floor  and 
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located  under  the  royal  waiting  r<ioni  in  the  six-story  portion  of 
the  building  is  the  ladies'  waiting  room  46  ft.  8  in.  x  58  ft., 
with  a  rest  room  and  well  appointed  toilets.  The  waiting  room 
and  rest  room  have  terrazzo  floors  with  marble  base  and 
border,  plaster  walls  and  ceiling,  and  are  furnished  with  ma- 
hogany seats  and  easy  chairs.  The  waiting  room  can  be  entered 
from  the  subway  to  the  hotel,  as  well  as  from  the  main  wait- 
ing room.  Adjoining  the  main  waiting  room  on  the  other  side 
of  the  corridor  are  the  smoking  room,  men's  toilet,  barber  shop 
and  check  room.  The  finish  in  the  smoking  room  and  barber 
shop  is  the  same  as  in  the  ladies'  waiting  room.  Ample  venti- 
lating ducts  are  provided  to  keep  the  air  circulating  in  the 
smoking  room.  The  toilet  rooms  are  finished  with  tile  floors, 
marble  wainscoting  and  plaster  walls  and  ceiling.  The  barber 
shop  has  four  chairs  and  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
appliances,  including  a  small  sterilizing  plant  for  towel  service. 
The  subway  between  the  station  and  the  hotel  is  10  ft.  wide 


tcred  from  the  main  waiting  room.  Over  the  lunch  room  is  the 
kitchen,  which  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments,  having  27 
electric  lighted  refrigerators,  an  electrically  driven  ice  crusher, 
dish  washer,  mincer  and  coffee  grinder,  ample  gas  ranges  with 
numerous  ovens,  a  complete  ventilating  and  vacuum  cleaning 
system,  and  a  garbage  refrigerator  in  which  ail  refuse  is 
frozen  to  eliminate  odors  and  liactcria. 

The  concourse,  which  is  entered  through  four  double  doors 
from  the  lobby,  extends  the  full  width  of  the  building  and  is 
the  same  height  as  the  three-story  section  adjoining  it.  It  is 
amply  lighted  by  large  arched  windows  at  each  end  and  a 
large  skylight  in  the  roof.  The  walls  arc  of  imitation  Traver- 
tine stone  and  the  ceiling  is  coffered  in  the  same  style  as  that 
of  the  main  waiting  room,  hive  double  doors  at  the  north 
end  of  the  concourse  provide  a  convenient  exit  to  the  street, 
and  a  generous  space  has  been  allowed  outside  the  entrance  for 
a  cab  stand,  with  a  large  marquise  over  the  entrance,  allowing 


Bush  Train  Shed;  Grand  Trunk  Terminal. 


and  9  ft.  high.  It  has  tile  walls  and  floor,  and  is  lighted  by 
electric  clusters  from  the  ceiling. 

On  the  cast  side  of  the  main  waiting  room  directly  opposite 
and  in  line  with  the  main  entrance  is  a  lobby  leading  to  the 
concourse.  On  the  north  side  of  this  lobby  arc  four  large 
ticket  windows  and  two  more  are  provided  just  around  the 
corner  opening  in  the  main  waiting  room.  The  ticket  office  is 
large  and  provides  ample  room  for  all  ticket  cases  and  vaults, 
and  the  equipment  for  rapid  handling  of  this  business,  as  well 
as  quarters  for  conductors  and  trainmen  who  use  a  door  enter- 
ing from  the  concourse.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ticket  lobby 
is  the  lunch  room,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  33  at  the  counter 
and  30  at  the  tables.  The  room  is  finished  with  a  tile  floo " 
and  plastered  walls,  the  woodwork  in  common  with  that  in  all 
the  other  public  rooms  being  of  oak.  The  ticket  oftice  and  lunch 
room  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  three-story  section  of  the 
building  mentioned  above.  Over  the  ticket  office  is  located  the 
office  of  the  station  master,  and  on  the  third  floor  arc  the  divis- 
ional offices,  all  of  which  are  served  by  an  electric  elevator  en- 


passengers  ■■■  i met  cabs  without  k-ing  expoted  to  the  weather. 
A  large  clock  is  prominently  displayed  over  the  gates  leading 
from  the  concourse  to  the  train  shed  and  platforms  which, 
in  common  with  the  clocks  in  all  public  rooms  and  the  big 
clock  over  the  main  entrance,  is  controlled  electrically  by  a 
master  clock. 

The  train  shed  covers  seven  tracks,  six  of  which  are  stub 
end.  The  south  side  of  the  shed  is  offset  from  the  main  build- 
ing to  allow  the  south  track  to  pass  through  the  lr.-mi  shed 
and  along  the  south  side  of  the  building  under  the  plaza,  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  shed  and  the  four  platforms  are  533  ft.  6 
in.  long.  The  shed  is  of  the  Hush  type,  supported  by  fluted 
cast  iron  columns  on  concrete  pedestals,  spaced  27  ft.  center  to 
center  in  each  row.  The  tracks  are  13  ft.  center  to  center  in 
each  bay.  and  the  platforms  are  19  ft.  wide,  making  the  trans- 
verse distance  between  rows  of  columns  42  ft.  9  in.  The  light- 
ing is  by  one  tungsten  light  at  each  panel  point  of  the  shed 
structure.  The  shed  is  closed  on  the  south  side  along  the  canal 
by  a  concrete  wall  with  large  elliptical  windows,  and  on  the 
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north  side  it  connect*  to  the  baggage  and  express  annex  and 
the  power  house.  One  of  the  accompanying  photographs  shows 
the  shed  construction  clearly.  The  baggage  room  is  nearest 
the  concourse  and  can  be  approached  from  the  street  side  by 
trucks.  Division  offices  are  located  on  the  second  floor  over 
the  baggage  and  express  rooms. 

POWEJt  PLANT. 

The  power  house  is  very  complete  and  modern,  being  well 
housed  above  ground  in  a  light  roomy  building  which  is  quite 
in  contrast  to  the  sub-basement  so  frequently  used  for  power 
generation  purposes.  The  boiler  room  at  the  cast  end  of  the 
building  contains  four  300  h  p.  vertical  water  tube  boilers.  fit- 


General  View  of  Engine  Room  in  Station  Power  Plant. 


ted  with  Green  chain  grate  stokers  having  a  unit  grate  area  of 
56  sq.  ft.  There  are  two  5  in.  x  5  in.  vertical  steam  engines, 
either  of  which  can  operate  the  stokers.  Goal  is  delivered  in 
hopper  cars  on  a  track  just  north  of  the  boiler  room,  being 
damped  into  a  sheet  steel  hopper  from  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  double  roll  crusher  by  a  short  beaded  flight  conveyor. 
The  conveyor  and  crusher  arc  operated  by  25  h.  p.,  220  volt 
motor*.  From  the  crusher  an  elevator  takes  the  coal  to  a 
scraper  conveyor,  which  distributes  it  to  the  bunkers.  A  spiral 
ash  conveyor  delivers  ashes  to  the  same  elevator  that  handles 
the  coal,  a  by-pass  valve  in  the  elevator  head  permitting  the 
handling  of  both  coal  and  ashes  in  the  same  elevator.  The 
elevator  delivers  ashes  to  a  bunker  having  a  capacity  of  four 
carloads  The  power  plant  chimney  is  of  the  Weber  contrete 
type  150  ft.  high. 

In  the  engine  room  are  four  tandem  compound  high  speed 
engiriet,  with  14  in  and  24  in.  x  16  in.  cylinders,  direct  con- 
nected to  175  kw.  250-125  volt  d.  c.  generators.  Two  of  these 
units  can  carry  the  day  load  and  three  of  them  can  easily  handle 
the  peak  load  in  the  evening.  The  three-wire  distribution  sys- 
tem is  used,  furnishing  250  volts  for  power  and  125  volts  f"r 
lighting.  This  distribution  system  covers  all  parts  of  the  sta- 
tion building  and  the  hotel.  The  oil  separators  and  traps  du 
charge  into  a  sump  below  the  engine  room  floor,  which  is 
provided  with  a  centrifugal  pump  to  care  for  the  accumulation 
of  water  Two  Worthington  hoitcr  feed  pumps,  cither  of  which 
is  capable  of  handling  the  maximum  requirements,  take  the 
feed  water  from  a  Cochrane  open  heater  at  a  temperature  of 
212  to  220  deg.  and  supply  the  boilers  through  4  in.  extra 
heavy  brass  mains.  A  tire  pump  takes  water  from  the  city  mam 
It  45  to  JO  !•'»..  and  maintains  130  lbs.  pressure  on  fire  hose 
lines  throughout  the  Chateau  and  the  station  building.  T«o 
duplex  pumps  supply  water  to  the  station  and  the  Chateau  at 
{<?  lb*,  pressure.    An  air  compressor  with  a  capacity  of  250  cu. 

ft.  ■•!  faff  .iir  per  minute  furnishes  the  air  for  pneumatic  tool 


in  the  power  house  and  for  air  brake  testing  and  car  cleaning 
in  the  train  shed. 

An  ice-making  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  5  tons  a  day  is  pro- 
vided in  which  is  made  all  ice  used  in  the  hotel  and  station  and 
for  icing  drinking  tanks  on  cars.  Two  duplex  brine  pumps 
circulate  brine  which  is  used  in  cooling  refrigerators  in  the 
hotel  and  station.  The  supply  and  return  pipes  for  this  water 
arc  4  in.  in  diameter,  protected  by  a  3  in.  cork  covering.  All 
the  water  used  is  taken  from  the  Ottawa  river,  filtered  through 
gravel  beds  and  sterilized  by  a  heat  process  installed  by  the 
J.  F.  Forbes  Company,  Philadelphia.  There  are  three  sterilizing 
units,  each  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  installations  of  this  kind  in  the  country. 
The  process  consists  of  heating  the  water  to  about  180  deg. 
by  the  application  of  steam,  all  pathogenic  organisms  being 
killed  at  this  temperature.  Each  unit  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
brass  standpipc  about  30  ft.  high  containing  over  200  small 
tubes  standing  vertically,  supported  by  a  tube  sheet  at  the  lower 
end.  A  supply  of  raw  water  is  maintained  in  these  tubes  at 
an  elevation  a  little  below  the  top  of  the  tubes  by  feeding  into 
a  riser  tube  connected  with  the  standpipc  below  the  tube  sheet. 
Steam  pipes  are  inserted  about  30  in.  into  the  upper  ends  of 
the  small  tubes  to  supply  the  heat  necessary  to  the  process. 
The  expansion  of  the  water  in  the  tubes  when  it  readies  180  deg. 
is  just  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  overflow  the  tubes.    This  mw. 


Chateau  Launer.  the  Grand  Trunk  Hotel  in  Ottawa  with  the 
Station  In  the  Background. 


flow  runs  down  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  which  arc  tilled  with 
cold  water  rising,  and  by  convection  through  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  the  hot  water  descending  gives  up  a  part  of  its  heat  to 
the  water  inside,  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of  heat  that  must 
be  applied  U)  raise  the  raw  water  to  the  proper  temperature, 
and  also  decreasing  the  amount  that  the  treated  water  must 
lie  cooled  licforc  being  used.  The  treated  water  collect*  above 
the  tube  sheet  at  the  bottom  of  the  standpipc  and  stands  in 
a  riser  tube  connected  10  the  standpipc  above  the  tube  sheet, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  to  tanks  on  the  roofs  of  the  hotel 
and  station.  This  sterilized  water  is  used  for  all  purposes 
in  both  the  hotel  and  the  station. 

A  tunnel  6  ft.  x  7  ft.  in  cross  section  carries  all  pipes  and 
wiring  from  the  power  house  to  the  station  and  hotel.    In  the 
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basement  of  the  new  station  are  located  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating fans,  air-washing  plant,  water  heaters  for  the  toilet  rooms 
and   barber  shop,   storage  tanks  -  for  drinking  water  and  a 


throughout,  the  corridors  being  divided  into  sections  by  fire 
doors  to  separate  them  in  an  emergency.  No  wood  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  except  the  door  frames  and 


Floor  Plan  of  the  Track  Level. 


vacuum  cleaning  plant  with  connections  all  over  the  building 
and  power  enough  to  allow  four  cleaners  to  be  operated  at  once. 

THE  CHATEAU  LAl'MER. 

The  Chateau  Laurier  is  an  eight-story  L-shaped  building 
facing  the  street  and  the  canal,  the  main  entrance  being  op- 


baseboards.    The  main  corridors  lead  directly  to  fire  escapes. 

There  is  a  basement  and  sub-basement  below  the  street  level 
floor,  the  sub-basement  containing  the  power  equipment  and 
storage  rooms  and  the  basement  containing  the  grill,  bar,  kitchen, 
barber  shop,  manicuring  parlors  and  toilet  rooms.  This 
ment  connects  directly  with  the  subway  from  the 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Street  Level. 


pesite  the  station  and  the  longer  dimension  of  the  building 
being  perpendicular  to  the  strict.  The  Chateau  type  of  French 
architecture  is  used,  the  materials  of  construction  being  the 
same  a«  in  the  station  building.    The  hotel  building  is  fireproof 


iug.  On  the  street  floor  the  main  entrance  opens  through  a 
loggia  into  a  large  rotunda  which  is  decorated  in  Francis  the 
First  style,  with  richly  paneled  and  modeled  ceiling.  The  walls 
are  of  caen  stone,  and  the  floors  are  laid  in  Napoleon  grey  and 
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Belgian  black  marble.  The  room  contains  a  finely  carved  cacn 
stone  fire-place,  and  as  a  central  figure  a  bust  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  ex-premier  of  the  Dominion,  for  whom  the  hotel  is 
named.  On  one  side  of  this  rotunda  is  the  lounge,  or  gentle- 
men's writing  room,  which  is  finished  in  simple  Flemish  style, 
with  wainscoting  of  oak  and  richly  modeled  plaster  frieze  and 
cornices.  A  marble  staircase  leads  from  the  center  of  this 
room  down  to  the  grill  and  bar  room.  Back  of  the  rotunda 
is  a  palm  room  which  is  also  used  as  a  tea  room.  This  room 
has  a  barrel  vaulted  ceiling  and  caen  stone  walls  and  floor  of 
Gruby  tiles,  the  scheme  of  decoration  being  Renaissance  in 
character.  Especially  designed  tables,  chairs  and  settees  in 
verdc  antique  were  chosen  for  this  room  in  which  tea  is  served 
every  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six.  Adjoining 
the  rotunda  opposite  the  lounge  is  the  main  office  of  the  hotel 
with  telephone  exchange,  telegraph  office,  elevators  and  main 
staircase.  From  the  office  a  long  corridor  leads  back  along 
the  side  of  the  building  to  the  main  dining  room,  which  occupies 
the  corner  of  the  main  floor  overlooking  the  park  and  the 
Rideau  canal.  This  room  is  83  it.  long.  50  ft.  wide  and  29  ft. 
high.  It  is  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
with  oak  wainscoting.  This  room  aisn  h;.s  a  large  lire-place 
above  which  is  a  mural  painting  of  local  historic  interest.  The 
corridor  leading  l«tck  to  the  dining  room  opens  out  on  a  broad 
terrace  overlooking  the  locks  on  the  canal  During  the  sum- 
mer months  awnings  are  provided  on  this  terrace  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  tables  and  chairs,  making  it  a  very  picturesque  and 
enjoyable  lounging  spot.  A  view  of  the  canal  and  the  Ottawa 
river  is  best  obtained  from  this  veranda,  On  the  mezzanine 
floor  arc  located  the  Kill  room,  banquet  room,  private  dining 
rooms,  ladies'  writing  rooms,  ladies'  parlor,  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  rotunda,  musicians'  gallery  overlooking  the  main  dining 
room  and  cafe,  manager's  office,  accountant  and  auditor's  office 
and  public  stenographer's  office.  The  decoration  of  the  ladies' 
writing  room  is  in  the  style  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  with 
paneled  ceiling  and  French  grey  enameled  woodwork.  The 
lianquct  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  250,  and  is  connected 
with  the  foyer,  a  large  room  facing  the  Pla/a  Laurier,  which 
is  used  for  assembling  guests  before  banquets  and  during  the 
intermission  of  dances.  The  ball  room  is  70  ft.  long  x  40  ft. 
wide  and  20  ft.  high.  It  is  divided  into  bays  with  fluted  col- 
umns which  support  massive  beams  spanning  the  room.  There 
are  wall  decorations  of  large  painted  panels  portraying  classical 
subjects  which  harmonize  with  the  brown  and  gold  tone  of 
the  room,  The  ball  room,  banquet  room  and  foyer  are  all 
decorated  in  the  Louis  XVI  style,  with  furniture  of  Italian 
walnut 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors  have  53  bed- 
rooms each,  the  furnishings  of  which  are  of  the  most  modern 
type  and  include  every  known  convenience  in  hotel  manage- 
ment. On  the  second  floor  there  is  provided  a  royal  suite 
which  is  elegantly  furnished  for  the  exclusive  use  of  royal 
guests.  On  each  floor  particularly  well  located  rooms  are  fur- 
nished in  an  attractive  manner  for  parlor  bedroom  suites. 

The  construction  of  this  complete  terminal  was  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  G.  Kelly,  vice-president,  formerly  chief 
engineer,  and  completed  by  H.  R.  SatTord,  chief  engineer,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  information  The 
architects  were  Koss  and  Macfarlaue  of  Montreal. 


Akica-I.a  Paz  Railway,  Bolivia.  It  is  said  that  important 
petroleum  deposits  have  been  found,  and  proved  of  great  value, 
at  a  place  called  Calacoto.  which  is  one  of  the  stations  situated 
on  the  newly-built  Arica-La  Far  Railway  The  same  line  has 
already  considerably  benefited  by  the  act  <n~  the  government  in 
helping  to  establish  a  new  town  in  the  department  of  Ijt  Paz. 
called  Caracaro,  and  contributing  the  sum  of  $25,001)  towards  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  land  Tins  is  in  a  great  wine-pro- 
ducing district,  ami  in  a  few  years'  time  its  cultivated  fields  should 
serve  to  yield  a  rich  and  increasing  traffic  i..  the  railway  com- 
pany. 


WHAT  REGULATION  TAUGHT  ONE 
REGULATOR.* 

By  John-  B  Olmsted, 

Former  Member,  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Distort. 

I  came  into  office  with  decided  leanings  towards  the  anti- 
corporation  view  of  public  utility  questions.  Some  of  my  gixnt 
friends  among  the  corporation  lawyers  in  Buffalo  were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  I  was  too  much  of  an  anarchist  to  I*.-  of 
much  use  as  a  commissioner.  Want  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
precise  point  involved  I  have  found  in  many  cases  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  prejudices  I  then  entertained.  Experience 
has  taught  me  that  there  is  another  side  to  these  questions,  and 
one  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed. 

For  instance,  I  held  the  view,  as  I  imagine  many  another 
person  holds  the  view,  that  the  Xcw  York  Central  Railroad  is 
grossly  over-capitalized,  and  is  paying  dividends  on  a  large 
amount  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  water.  When  it  came 
to  my  knowledge  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  a  long  investiga- 
tion in  the  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Eastern  case  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  that  company's  300  miles  of  railroad  from  Troy  to 
Buffalo,  planned  without  adequate  allowances  for  terminal  yards 
and  facilities  at  either  end.  and  touching  but  one  or  two  large 
centers  of  population,  was  approximately  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  I  came  to  the  view  that  the  Xcw  York  Central,  with 
its  four  tracks  running  through  the  heart  of  so  many  great  cities 
of  the  State,  with  all  the  attendant  advantages  to  freight  and 
passenger  business,  and  with  approximately  500  miles  more 
trackage,  including  the  vast  and  valuable  terminal  facilities  of 
New  York  City,  might  possibly  on  a  valuation  measure  up  to  a 
capitalization  of  five  times  that  of  the  li.,  R.  &  E. 

M  AN  Actus  CDXCILt  ATOKV. 

I  have  changed  my  mind  also  as  to  the  attitude  of  most  cor- 
poration managers  towards  the  public.  I  had  expected  to  find  it 
recalcitrant  and  objurgatory,  which  is  a  Latinized  and  "more 
tenderer''  way  of  saying  that  it  was  made  up  of  kicks  and  damns 
I  have  found  it  almost  uniformly,  when  expressed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commission,  conciliating  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  a  fair  hearing.  The  difficulty  with  me  has  been  not  so  much 
in  getting  the  corporations  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right  as  to 
determine  in  my  own  mind  what  under  all  the  circumstances  oi 
certain  cases  was  right. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  not  the  popular  view  of  public 
service  corporations,  nor  do  1  wish  to  be  understood  as  having 
discovered  wings  on  the  shoulders  of  the  managers  thereof,  I 
say  that  a  belter  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  their 
business  is  carried  on  brings  one  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor.  I  know  well 
that  there  are  many— very  many  particulars  in  which  the  service 
which  they  are  rendering  may  be  improved,  as  1  know  well  that 
there  are  very  many  particulars  in  which  the  business  of  every 
man  in  this  room  might  be  improved  if  an  inquiry  into  it  were 
started  by  a  commission  armed  with  power.  Such  a  commission 
would  be  at  once  met  wilh  the  objection  that  its  suggestions  re- 
quired too  much  of  an  outlay  to  carry  them  out,  and  would  be 
asked  how  it  proposed  to  prov  ide  the  funds  for  the  improvements 
recommended.  Ixt  us  be  reasonable  as  well  as  critical  Let  us 
realize  that  the  management  of  one  thousand  nun  on  a  street 
car  line  is  no  less  difficult  than  the  management  of  an  equal 
number  in  a  factory,  ami  that  there  arc  times  when  you  have 
to  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  material  with  which  you  have 
to  work. 

"sTsaiciit''  si  hi- ft  \h  nr  whti.ar. 
I  believe  that  in  the  past  ten  years  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  minds  oi  men  who  arc  in  the  management  of  public 
utilities     There  arc  still  some  left  who  cling  to  the  old  "public- 
he-damned"  idea,  but  they  are  fast  being  supplanted,  and  the 

TvhkI'  from  an  ai!.lrt*»  made  at  Ainsteriliiin.  X,  V  ,  jit.t  In-fr-re  Mr. 
Oim.U-.fs  trim ilirut  .n  a  i-uMic  »»rvirt  c-tiHtiissi.u.rt 
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up-to-date  railway  or  electric  light  official  stands  ready  to  listen 
to  any  reasonable  complaint  that  may  be  brought  to  his  attention, 
and.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  proposals 
which  call  for  abhorrent  and  forbidden  methods  in  their  accom- 
plishment. I  am  not  innocent  enough  to  believe  that  all  tin- 
dark,  devious  and  easy  ways  of  "getting  there"  have  been  wholly 
abandoned :  but  I  do  hold  the  view  that  the  street  railed 
"Straight"  is  a  much  more  popular  thoroughfare  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  that  the  directors  and  agents  of  the  corporations  over 
which  wc  have  control  arc  walking  it  with  much  cleaner  con- 
sciences and  with  great  gain  to  their  self-respect. 

RISKS  Of  INVESTMENT. 

I  have  intimated  that  one  great  difficulty  with  certain  cor- 
l>orations  is  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  oiu  the  improvements  Id 
service  which  their  operating  men  admit  would  be  advisable  and 
desirable.  On  this  point  some  figures  from  our  last  annual  report 
mar  be  illuminating.  Out  of  78  steam  railroads  reporting  to  the 
commission  in  this  State,  only  27  paid  any  dividends  for  the 
current  year.  Out  of  364  electric  railroads,  light,  heat  and 
power,  and  gas  corporations.  237  paid  no  dividends.  In  1909  it 
was  237  out  of  310,  so  that  conditions  are  improving  some ;  but 
the  figures  are  significant.  They  are  contradictory  to  the  general 
impression  that  dividends  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
public  service  corporations  arc  erected,  and  they  have  a  sobering 
effect  upon  an  official  who  starts  in  with  the  idea  of  building 
Rome — or  even  Schenectady — in  a  day. 

The  consideration  of  them  has  nut  swayed  the  mind  of  the 
Commission  where  conditions  have  become  intolerable  or  even 
irritating;  but  they  have  at  times  prevented  the  attainment  of 
ends  which  otherwise  might  have  been  ordered. 

I  know  that  these  views  are  not  wholly  popular,  and  I  know 
that  in  certain  quarters  the  idea  prevails  that  a  public  service 
commissioner  should  be  pictured  with  a  knot  of  thongs  to  lash 
the  sides  of  all  the  hated  corporations,  irrespective  of  their  merits 
or  deserts.  In  my  view  that  savors  too  much  of  "Donnybrook 
Fair.1'  I  like  the  expression  of  President  Taft,  who  quietly 
reminded  his  hearers  on  one  occasion,  as  I  recollect  it.  that 
the  phrase  "all  the  people"  means  just  what  it  says,  and  that 
"all  the  people"  included  also  the  corporations,  which  are  made 
up  of  people  just  as  much  as  a  municipality  is. 

EVEN-HANDED  JUSTICE. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  is  organized  to  hand  out 
justice  as  near  as  it  can  determine  it,  both  to  shippers  and  to 
carriers,  to  consumers  and  to  producers,  and  if  it  has  attained 
some  success  in  its  work  of  the  last  five  years,  it  has  done  so  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  that  view,  and  not  by  spectacular  brandish- 
ings  of  the  "big  stick."  It  has  accomplished  more  good  by  getting 
both  parties  before  it,  pointing  out  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
opposing  views,  and  then  appealing  to  that  sense  of  fair  play 


which  is  inherent  in  every  man.  than  it  ever  has  by  a  display 
of  the  tremendous  powers  which  the  law  undoubtedly  confers 
upon  it. 


AN  AMERICAN  FREIGHT  CAR  FOR   USE  IN 
GERMANY. 


The  Pressed  Sleel  Car  Company  has  shipped  an  all-steel  gen- 
eral service  gondola  car  to  Heidelberg.  Germany,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  case  on  record  of  a  steel  freight  car  of  standard 
American  design  and  construction  being  exported  for  use  M 
the  railroads  of  Germany. 

Ijsl  autumn  l-'rederick  Schott.  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
( icrman  cement  manufacturing  companies,  came  to  this  country 
on  a  tour  and  while  here  made  a  careful  study  of  freight  cars 
in  use  in  this  country,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  ad- 
vantages, in  certain  phases  of  transportation,  the  American  types 
might  possess  over  those  in  general  use  in  Europe.  For  his 
particular  purpose  a  car  that  could  handle  crushed  stone,  coal  or 
other  material  that  required  dumping,  as  well  as  cement  in  bags 
or  barrels,  best  loaded  on  a  flat  car.  possessed  many  advantages. 


Interior  of  General  Service  Gondola  Car. 

Mr.  Schott  therefore  decided  on  a  general  service  type  of  car 
and  placed  an  order  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  for 
one  of  the  standard  cars  of  this  kind  manufactured  hy  them. 

The  car,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  is  equipped  with 
16  drop  doors,  which  are  operated  by  a  creeping  shaft  device,  so 
that  when  closed  they  rest  on  a  steel  shaft  and  make  a  flat  and 
rigid  floor.  The  car  weighs  about  41.500  lbs.,  is  41  ft.  6  in.  in 
length  and  is  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity.  Air  brakes,  couplers,  truck 
frames,  bolsters  and  all  other  specialties  are  of  American  standard 
practice. 


American  General  Service  Gondola  Car  Built  for  Uie  In  Germany. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  BLOCK  SIGNALS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  STOPS  ON  ACCIDENTS.' 

By  A.  G.  Shaves, 

5>gru!  Knginetr,  Rock  Wand  Line*. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tile  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
Commission  do  not  show  exactly  what  accidents  block 
signals  would  probably  have  prevented.  Of  the  causes  for  train 
accidents,  rear  and  butting  collisions  and  broken  rails  may  be 
considered  as  almost  wholly  preventable  b>  block  signals.  Since 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  just  what  is  included  under  miscel- 
laneous collisions,  irregular  track,  derailments  due  to  miscel- 
laneous defects  in  roadway  and  derailments  due  to  miscellaneous 
causes,  the  accidents  so  classed  will  also  be  considered  as  not 
having  happened  if  the  trains  had  been  operated  under  block 
signals,  although  it  is  probable  only  a  small  percentage  could 
have  been  so  prevented.  Of  all  these:  rear  collisions  killed  117 
and  injured  2,019;  butting  collisions  killed  157  and  injured  3,136; 
miscellaneous  collisions  killed  100  and  injured  2.656;  broken  rail 
derailments  killed  52  and  injured  1,065:  irregular  track  killed  15 
and  injured  743;  miscellaneous  derailments  due  to  defects  in 
roadway  killed  14  and  injured  317;  and  derailments  due  to  mis- 
cellaneous causes  killed  129  and  injured  1,663.  The  total  of 
these  is  584  killed  and  11.599  injured,  or  5.5  per  cent  and  6.8  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  the  total  killed  and  injured  from  all  causes. 

In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report  of  block  signals 
in  service,  as  of  January  1,  1912,  169  railroads  report  176,847.7 
miles  of  passenger  lines  (railways  where  more  than  one  train 
is  in  operation  at  a  time),  of  which  20,027.9  miles  of  two  or  more 
tracks  and  56.381.8  miles  of  single  track  railway  arc  equipped 
with  block  signals.  Of  the  432  per  cent,  of  total  passenger  lines 
equipped  with  block  signals.  11.49  per  cent  are  equipped  with  the 
automatic  and  31  71  per  ecnt.  with  the  nun  automatic  system. 
This  involves  an  approximate  installation  cost  for  the  block 
signals  in  service  of  $48,300,000,  and  for  those  vet  to  be  installed 
to  completely  equip  all  passenger  lines,  assuming  the  installation 
of  automatics  and  non-automatics  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio, 
of  $54,800,000,  or  a  total  of  $103,100,000.  There  is  also  involved 
not  less  than  an  annual  upkeep  and  operating  expense  for  those 
block  signals  now  in  service  of  $10,000,000  and  for  those  yet  to 
be  placed  in  service  of  $12,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $22,000,000. 

The  block  signal  system  as  a  means  of  preventing  certain 
classes  of  train  accidents  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  many 
railways  arc  installing  it  along  with  other  improvements  as  fast 
as  their  finances  will  permit.  Several  bills  requiring  the  block 
system  to  he  used  arc  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  best  and 
fairest  of  these  is  the  Esch  bill.  With  a  few  changes  and  some 
modifications  the  railways  could  very  well  accept  it.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  particular  objection  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
ways to  reasonable  block  signal  legislation.  Indeed,  some  railway- 
managers  have  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor  of  it.  for  it 
would  help  them  in  obtaining  the  necessary  money  for  installation 
and  would  compel  those  roads  which  have  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  get  busy. 

During  the  last  several  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  which  would  require  the  railways  to  install  and  use  a 
system  whereby  the  control  and  stopping  of  a  train  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  cngineman  in  case  he  fails  to  act  when 
the  necessity  for  controlling  or  stopping  his  train  exists.  This 
has  continued,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  accidents 
occurring  would  probably  never  have  happened  if  an  adequate 
block  system  had  been  in  use. 

An  ideal  train  control  system  is  one  that  will  give  the  same 
results  in  service  as  a  careful  cngineman.  Thus  far  no  such 
system  seems  to  have  been  developed  for  general  use.  though 
hundreds  of  inventors  have  been  at  work  on  the  problem  and 
thousands  of  schemes  have  been  patented  Most  inventors  seem 
to  work  with  the  idea  of  stopping  trains,  rather  than  of  keeping 

•From  an  ifcn  on  -'Railruad  Accident*"  dcl.vcifd  »t  Puidue  Uni- 
veriity. 


them  going  safely,  which  is  what  the  public  really  demands. 
Enough  has  been  learned  as  to  the  probability  and  practicability 
of  such  devices  to  lead  some  signal  engineers  to  conclude  that 
the  total  cost  for  installation,  maintenance  and  operation  would 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  lor  block  signals. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  automatic  train  control  and 
the  block  system  as  to  the  results  to  he  accomplished.  Auto- 
matic train  control  is  merely  an  agent  to  do  what  the  engineman 
should  do.  The  "surprise  checking"  on  those  roads  where  the 
block  system  is  in  use  develops  the  fact  that  enginemeii  and  train- 
men arc  at  least  90  per  cent,  efficient  in  observing  and  obeying 
the  signal  indications  and  the  rules  and  instruction*  for  the 
protection  of  trains  Hence,  we  can  conclude  that  the  aut  omatic 
train  control  system  would  tend  to  prevent  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  train  accidents  which  are  given  above  as  prevent- 
able by  the  block  system:  i  c.,  it  would  save  58  persons  nr  55/100 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  killed  and  1,159  or  68/100  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  total  injured  for  all  causes. 

No  man  is  any  better  than  any  other  in  the  eyes  of  his  Creator. 
Because  of  this  equality,  is  it  not  more  humane  and  more  rea- 
sonable that  our  energies  atxl  our  resources  should  first  be  ex- 
pended to  eliminate  those  causes  of  railroad  accidents  that  kill 
and  injure  the  greatest  number  of  persons?  If  this  is  so.  then 
the  trespasser  should  receive  first  attention.  By  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, compulsion  and  punishment  he  must  be  made  to  keep  at  a 
safe  distance  from  railway  trains.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the 
expenditure  of  money  alone.  There  must  also  be  co-operation 
between  the  individual,  the  state  and  the  railway. 


WEIGHING  HEARING  AT  CHICAGO. 


The  final  hearing,  as  far  as  the  west  is  concerned,  in  the 
weighing  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  year,  was  held  at 
Chicago  on  Kebruary  26  and  27,  tn-forc  Commissioner  I'routy; 
John  T,  Marchand  representing  the  commission  as  attorney. 
The  hearing  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  subject  of  weigh- 
ing coal,  and  it .  addition  various  witnesses  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  v  iews  as  to  some  of  the  principal  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  previous  hearings. 

M.  N.  Billings,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  testified  as  to  methods  of  weighing  shipments  of  iron 
and  steel.  He  was  followed  by  W.  M.  Hopkins,  manager  of 
the  transportation  department  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
who  complained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  grain  weights  obtained 
on  the  wagon  scaics  of  the  railways  in  Chicago,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  supervision,  and  asked  to  have  this  weighing  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  also  called 
to  the  stand  Albert  L.  Somers,  a  grain  commission  merchant, 
who  testified  that  grain  cannot  be  sold  from  team  tracks,  except 
at  a  premium  of  from  one  half  to  two  cents  above  the  market 
price,  because  of  the  risks  to  be  expected  in  checking  weights 
from  wagon  scales. 

Mr,  Cruikshank,  representing  the  -Strcetcr  Amet  Weighing  Sc 
Recording  Scale  Co..  briefly  described  the  automatic  recording 
device  manufactured  by  his  company,  which  he  said  had  been 
tn  use  about  20  years. 

W.  K.  Sheridan,  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  testified  that  <>n  his  line  coal  is  weighed  at  or  very 
near  the  mine,  either  on  scales  owned  by  the  operators,  or  on 
the  railroad  track  scales,  using  the  tare  weight  as  stenciled  on 
the  car>.  and  that  the  weights  so  ohtained  are  used  both  for 
the  assessment  of  freight  vharges  and  for  making  out  the  in- 
voice. Where  mine  scales  are  used  they  are  inspected  in  the 
same  way  that  the  railroad's  own  scales  are  inspected.  There 
arc  no  rc-weiglungs,  except  for  obvious  discrepancies.  He  be- 
lieved that  weighing  should  be  done  at  the  point  of  origin,  and 
that  the  roads  should  not  be  responsible  for  shrinkage  in  transit, 
due  to  evaporation  of  moisture.    It  is  important  to  use  point 
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of  origin  weights,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  freight 
charges  properly,  but  in  order  that  trains  may  be  made  up 
according  to  the  rated  capacity  of  the  engine.  Grain  is  weighed 
in  the  same  manner  as  coal,  and  no  change  is  made  after  check 
weighing,  except  in  the  case  of  a  discrepancy  of  1,000  lbs.  or 
over. 

Charles  Ware,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  was 
called  to  testify  as  to  practices  in  the  weighing  of  coal  in 
Wyoming.  He  stated  that  most  of  the  mines  are  equipped  with 
their  own  track  scales,  and  that  coal  weighed  on  these  scales 
is  not  re-weighed  by  the  railway.  He  also  favored  weighing 
at  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  origin,  in  order  to  secure 
the  proper  tonnage  for  locomotives.  T.  E.  Brentnall.  general 
scale  inspector  of  the  Union  Pacific,  supplemented  Mr.  Ware's 
testimony  with  technical  details  regarding  the  inspection  of 
scales.  He  stated  that  on  the  Union  Pacific  all  scales  are 
examined  once  a  month  to  sec  that  the  parts  work  freely,  and 
that  once  in  three  months  they  are  tested  by  a  test  car.  Weights 
are  taken  while  the  cars  are  uncoupled  and  standing. 

W.  E.  Wells,  chief  scale  inspector  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  testified  as  to  methods  in  the  weighing  of  coal  in 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  He  said  that  most  of  the  mines 
have  track  scales  of  their  own,  and  that  their  weights  are 
checked  occasionally  by  the  railway,  which  also  inspects  the 
scales  once  a  month.  John  G.  Crawford,  fuel  engineer  of  the 
Burlington,  testified  regarding  the  percentages  of  moisture  in 
coal  of  various  kinds  and  from  various  districts,  and  described 
a  scries  of  tests  to  show  changes  in  weight  of  loaded  cars  due 
to  evaporation  or  to  rain  while  the  coal  was  in  transit. 

F.  C.  Maegly.  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fc,  agreed  with  the  preceding  witnesses  as  to 
the  necessity  for  taking  weights  at  the  point  of  origin.  He  said 
that  in  the  southwest  some  railways  have  provided  for  making 
an  allowance  for  the  loss  of  weight  in  washed  coal  due  to 
evaporation.  Some  companies  provide  for  weighing  the  coal 
eight  or  ten  hours  after  it  is  loaded  to  allow  time  for  water  to 
run  off,  In  the  southwest  coal  weights  obtained  on  mine  scales 
arc  accepted  by  the  carriers  where  the  mines  have  weight  agree- 
ments with  the  Western  Railway  Weighing  Association  &  In- 
spection Bureau,  which  must  have  full  control  of  the  inspection 
of  the  scales.  If  a  mine  has  no  scale  the  coal  is  weighed  at 
the  nearest  track  scale  of  the  railway,  otherwise  the  railroads 
depend  on  the  bureau  to  approve  or  condemn  the  scales  and 
methods  at  the  various  mines.  Coal  is  almost  uniformly  sold 
on  the  basis  of  the  primary  weight  and  the  trade  has  been 
adjusted  to  it.  It  would  entirely  disarrange  many  features  of 
the  industry  if  this  method  were  changed. 

A.  S.  Dodge,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railway  Weighing 
Association  &  Inspection  Bureau,  submitted  a  statement  in 
addition  to  those  he  had  submitted  at  previous  hearings  sum- 
marizing data  for  10,501  cars  weighed  at  67  different  points  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  which  had  been  weighed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  test,  first  uncoupled  at  only  one  end,  and 
again  uncoupled  at  both  ends.  The  difference  in  weight  was 
13,960  lbs.  less  when  cars  were  uncoupled  at  both  ends,  but  in 
8,996  cars  there  was  no  variation.  The  ordinary  difference  on 
the  other*  was  from  100  to  200  lbs.  per  car,  although  there  was 
one  case  in  winch  the  difference  was  1,980  lbs,  which  was  being 
instigated  He  thought  the  test  showed  conclusively  the 
reliability  of  weighing  cars  coupled  at  one  end.  Commissioner 
Prouty  insisted,  however,  that  the  test  showed  that,  while  there 
might  be  no  variation  in  case  the  operation  was  properly  per- 
formed, the  fact  that  a  car  is  coupled  at  one  end  introduces  a 
chance  for  a  mistake  which  may  be  small,  or  which  may  amount 
to  a  considerable  difference,  as  in  the  case  of  the  maximum 
difference  found  in  the  test.  Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  80  per  cent, 
more  time  is  required  to  weigh  cars  uncoupled  at  both  ends. 

W.  J.  Towne,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  testified  regarding  the  scales  and  weighing  practices 
of  the  North  Western,  saying  that  cars  are  usually  weighed 


standing  and  uncoupled  at  one  end.  although  sometimes  they 
were  weighed  in  motion.  An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  light 
weight  of  all  cars  once  a  year,  but  he  thought  it  bad  never  been 
completely  successful.  Scales  at  the  mine  arc  owned  by  the  rail- 
way and  invoices  are  made  from  the  scale  weights. 

Oscar  F.  Bell,  traffic  manager  of  the  Crane  Company,  and 
chairman  of  the  wcigliii't:  committee  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  discussed  a  large  number  of  the  causes  for  in- 
accurate weights.  He  agreed  that  weighing  at  or  near  the  point 
of  oritfin  was  necessary,  hut  thought  there  should  be  some  better 
method  than  exists  at  present  of  deciding  which  of  two  varying 
weights  should  be  taken  as  the  correct  one.  The  Stenciled  tare 
weight  of  a  car.  he  said,  is  almost  always  wrong,  and  in  case 
of  a  difference  between  stenciled  tare  and  track  weights  the 
scale  weight  should  govern.  He  also  believed  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  weights  obtained  on  small  scales,  such  as 
platform  scales,  over  weights  taken  of  an  entire  car  and  its  load 
on  a  track  stale.  He  thought  notice  ought  to  be  given  the, 
shipper  promptly  in  case  of  any  change  in  the  weight  found  by 
the  carrier. 

L.  D.  Davis,  supervisor  of  scales  and  weighing  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  A.  B.  Starr,  general  superintendent  of  freight 
transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  were  prepared  with  a 
large  amount  ot  data  to  be  usrd  as  arguments  against  destination 
weighing,  but  this  line  of  testimony  was  made  unnecessary  by 
a  statement  from  the  commissioner  that  there  had  been  no  de- 
mand for  destination  weighing,  and  that  the  commission  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  weighing  at  point  of  origin,  Mr.  Davis 
testified  that  discrepancies  in  the  tare  weight  of  cars  are  almost 
unavoidable,  and  that  they  frequently  arise  from  rubbish  left 
in  the  car.  He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Bell  that  small  scales  would 
give  more  accurate  weights  than  track  scales,  for  the  reason 
that  the  opportunity  for  error  is  multiplied  when  packages  aie 
weighed  separately. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  general  coal  agent  of  the  Frisco  lines,  gave 
a  large  amount  of  technical  testimony  in  regard  to  the  weighing 
of  coa!  and  the  percentages  of  moisture  found  in  different  coats. 
He  believed  that,  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  oppor- 
tunities for  error  with  small  scales,  weights  taken  on  large  scales 
would  give  better  results,  even  though  the  smaller  scale  might 
be  a  more  accurate  machine. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  Mr,  Maegly  and  Arthur 
Hale,  general  agent  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  an- 
nounced that  for  several  months  a  sub-committee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  relations  between  railroads  has  been  at  work  on  a  plan 
of  uniform  rules  anil  specifications  for  weighing,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  he  in  shape  tor  adoption  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The  work  has  been  subdivided 
so  that  the  mailer  of  technical  construction  and  operation  of 
scales  will  be  reported  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  A.  F. 
Epright,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  while  complete  rules  governing  the  entire  matter  of 
weighing,  including  the  tariff  rules,  will  be  formulated  bv  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Maegly  and  the  managers  of  the 
various  weighing  and  inspection  bureaus.  The  committee  had 
made  a  partial  report  to  the  November  meeting  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  and  new  and  improved  rules  for  the  light 
weighing  of  cars  had  been  adopted,  effective  January  1.  The 
technical  committee  expects  to  suggest  complete  specifications 
for  standard  scales,  and  for  the  best  methods  of  installing,  test- 
ing and  using  scalo  The  committee  on  rules  may  not  bt  able 
to  complete  its  work  hclorc  the  November  meeting.  The  weigh- 
ing committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  been 
asked  to  co-operate  with  the  railway  committees. 

Mr.  Hale  submitted  a  list  of  points  which  he  thought  should 
be  covered  in  the  briefs  and  arguments  to  be  filed  with  the 
commission,  and  made  a  statement  in  which  he  urged  the  com- 
mission not  to  adopt  rules  which  would  be  so  rigid  as  to  deprive 
some  roads  of  the  incentive  to  strive  for  a  higher  standard.  He 
thought  that  one  of  the  dangers  of  government  regulation  was 
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tiic  inclination  to  enforce  average  or  compromise  standards,  and 
he  though)  tttat  proper  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  higher 
standards  would  bring  better  results.  Commissioner  I'routy  made 
a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  one  of  the  principal  questions 
to  be  considered  was  as  to  the  extent  to  which  federal  control 
ill  weighing  practice!  should  he  substituted  for  individual  con- 
trol. The  important  thing  is  to  see  that  weights  are  made  as 
nearly  a<cuiatc  as  possible,  and  to  provide  methods  by  which 
controversies  may  be  settled  before  the  consignee  has  taken 
possession  >>f  the  property.  He  thought  the  weighing  should 
he  done  as  early  as  possible  after  the  shipment  is  turned  over 
to  the  carrier.  Many  of  the  questions  involved  were  such  that 
the  DommtHHMi  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  a  formal  order,  for 
instance,  it  had  no  authority  as  to  the  matter  of  weighing  in 
motion,  hut  might  make  some  strong  recommendations  on  that 

point. 

Farther  hearings  will  be  held  on  March  10.  at  Philadelphia, 
and  "it  March  17.  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  ot"  receiving 
additional  testimony  regarding  the  weighing  of  anthracite  coal. 
TOOK  desiring  to  prepare  briefs  or  submit  arguments  arc  to 
notify  the  commission  prior  to  April  15,  and  Commissioner 
I'routy  staled  that  final  arguments  will  probably  he  heard  about 
the  first  week  in  May. 


FLASH  LIGHTS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  SIGNALS. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  installed  a  Commercial 
Acetylene  flashlight  in  one  of  its  automatic  block  signals.  This 
signal  is  No.  11-3.  and  is  located  about  200  yards  east  of  the 
station  at  Maywood,  III.  It  is  a  single-arm,  upper-quadrant, 
three-position   signal   governing  westbound   movements.  The 


Acetylene  Tank  and  Regulator  for  Flash-Light  Signal. 


light  is  oi  the  standard  type  as  manufactured  by  the  Com- 
mercial Acetylene  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  80  Broad- 
way, New  York,  for  railway  signaling  purposes,  It  flashes  once 
each  second,  or  60  times  a  minute,  and  is  lighted  one-tenth  of 


each  second  and  dark  nine-tenths.  The  flashing  is  continuous 
through  all  three  indications  of  the  signal.  The  light  will  burn 
24  hours  a  day  for  nine  months  without  attention.  To  dis- 
connect the  empty  tank  and  connect  up  a  full  one  takes  15 
minutes.  No  relighting  is  necessary,  as  there  is  enough  gas 
in  the  pipes  to  keep  the  flame  going.  The  feed  pipe  from  the 
tank  is  carried  up  to  the  lamp  outside  the  signal  post. 


INCREASE  IN  MAIL  PAY. 

The  post  office  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  this 
week  allows  the  postmaster  general  to  increase,  not  exceeding  5 
per  cent.,  the  contract  compensation  to  he  paid  the  railways  for 
carrying  the  mails  from  July  1  next  to  the  end  of  the  present 
contract  period,  except  on  routes  where  the  mail  has  been 
weighed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  1  his  change  in 
the  law  is  made  1  ccause  of  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  mail 
carried  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  parcel  post,  Jan- 
uary I,  last ;  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  railroads  have 
asked  for.  Ralph  IVters,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
railway  mail  pay.  has  presented  strong  arguments  to  both  con- 
gressional committees  for  a  rcasorablc  readjustment  of  the  rates 
of  pay.  accompanying  his  statement  with  data  concerning  the 
increased  weight  of  mails  thrown  upon  the  railroads  since  the 
establishment  of  the  parcel  post,  which  increase  in  many  caies 
has  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  or  more.  With  a  25  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  weight  and  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in  compensation  the 
railroads  will  he  getting  for  the  new  business  one-fifth  the  com- 
pensation that  they  should. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  compensation  of  the  railroads 
for  the  mails  is  about  fifty  millions  and  this,  to  anti-railroad 
congressmen,  seems  a  huge  sum ;  hut  Mr.  Peters  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  rural  mail  carriers  receive  45  millions  of 
dollars:  the  railway  mail  clerks  35  millions,  and  the  letter  car- 
riers 27'/j  millions.  The  mail-pay  committee  will  continue  its 
campaign  with  the  congressmen  to  secure  a  modification  of  the 
law  so  as  to  require  the  postmaster  general  to  rcweigh  the  mails 
at  least  once  every  year. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SUBWAYS. 


The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district, 
on  March  4  approved  the  operating  contracts,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  tedious  delays  and  litigation  since  they  were  first 
proposed  man)  months  ag<  ,  undet  wMch  t!.e  [nterboCOOgfc  Kapi  1 
Transit  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  are 
to  operate  new  subways  to  lie  built  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn.  The  contracts,  as  now  agreed  upon,  do  not  include 
the  construction  or  operation  of  the  proposed  additional  main 
tracks  on  the  elevated  lines  on  Third  avenue  and  other  avenues, 
this  feature  of  the  new  system  having  been  delayed  by  objections 
interposed  at  the  last  minute  by  owners  of  the  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated. Officers  of  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
leasee  of  the  Manhattan  Company's  lines,  had  agreed  to  all  of 
the  proposals  of  the  city  and  state  authorities,  but  they  were  sur- 
prised on  the  day  on  which  the  contracts  were  to  be  signed  by 
the  refusal  of  George  J.  Gould  and  other  prominent  owners  of 
the  elevated  lines  to  agree  to  the  proposed  changes.  Hearings 
will  be  given  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  March  15  on  a 
proposal  to  authorize  the  Intcrborough  Company  to  put  up  the 
proposed  new  elevated  lines. 


Akgentine  Railway  Concessions. — The  Argentine  Director 
General  of  Railways  is  drafting  a  bill  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions to  he  fulfilled  by  applicants  for  railway  concessions 
The  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to  acquiring  concessions  which  will 
never  be  carried  out  and  are  obtained  for  speculative  purposes, 
either  by  endeavoring  to  sell  to  an  existing  railway  company 
whose  zone  has  been  invaded  or  for  land  speculation. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Burlington  Association  of  Operat- 
ing Officers  was  held  at  the  general  offices  in  Chicago  on  March 
3,  4  and  5. 

Suit  was  filed  by  tlie  government  on  March  1,  in  the  United 
States  district  court,  at  Chicago,  charting  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  with  104  separate  violations  of  the  hours  of  service  law. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  say  that  the  increase  in  wages 
paid  for  organized  labor  for  1912  over  1911  amounts  to  $750,000, 
and  that  the  increases  for  other  classes  of  employees  wilt  amount 
to  very  nearly  an  equal  amount;  bringing  the  total  wage  in- 
creases for  the  year  up  to  nearly  $1,500,000. 

The  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Paciiic.  which  is  now 
using  the  telephone  for  train  despatching  on  137  miles  of  its 
line,  is  to  adopt  the  same  plan  on  117  miles  additional.  With 
this  extension  there  will  he  left  only  87  miles  on  which  the  tele- 
jjraph  is  still  in  use  for  despatching. 

Representative  Curley  of  Massachusetts  has  introduced  in 
Congress  a  bill  looking  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  give  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  through- 
out the  United  States.  Cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers  and 
other  employers  in  Massachusetts  suffer  because  of  the  tax 
labor  laws  in  other  states. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission  it  is 
said  that  the  attorney  general  of  Texas  will  institute  proceedings 
for  suits  against  the  Timpson  &  Northwestern  and  the  Jefferson 
&  Northwestern  railways  to  recover  penalties  aggregating  $427,- 
000  and  $179,000,  respectively,  for  alleged  violations  of  the  law 
requiring  monthly  reports  to  the  commission. 

On  Tuesday,  February  25,  a  French  aviator,  Marcel  G.  Brinde- 
jonc  des  Moulinais,  flying  in  a  monoplane,  traversed  the  distance 
from  Paris  to  London,  287  miles,  at  the  rate  of  about  90  miles 
an  hour.  There  was  a  dense  fog  when  he  crossed  the  channel. 
The  aviator  started  at  9:15  a.  m.,  landed  at  Calais  at  10:50, 
resumed  his  flight  at  noon,  and  descended  in  London  at  1:30. 

Following  a  scries  of  conferences  between  officers  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers 
a  new  contract  has  been  made  by  which  more  than  1,000  of 
the  company's  operators  will  receive  an  increase  in  pay.  The 
schedule  is  so  arranged  that  the  increases  will  apply  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  responsibilities  at  different  stations. 

tn  the  Federal  Court  at  Buffalo,  N*.  Y..  March  4,  fines  aggre- 
gating $30,000  were  imposed  on  the  New  York  Central  for  dis- 
crimination in  the  assessment  of  demurrage  charges  on  freight 
cars  at  F.ast  Buffalo.  At  the  same  time  the  Lake  Shore  4  Mich- 
igan Southern  paid  fires  aggregating  $30,000,  and  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  $5,000,  for  violation  of  the  28-hour  law  reg- 
ulating transportation  of  animals. 

The  Colorado  House  has  passed  a  bill  reducing  passenger 
fares  in  the  state.  The  rates  in  the  plains  district  are  to  be 
two  cents  a  mile  where  the  annual  gross  passenger  earnings 
exceed  $1,000  per  mile,  and  three  cents  a  mite  where  the 
earnings  are  less  than  that  amount.  In  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict the  rate  is  to  be  three  cents  a  mile  where  the  earnings 
exceed  $1,200  a  mile,  three  and  a  half  cents  where  they  arc 
less  than  $1,200  a  mile,  and  5  cents  a  mile  for  hauls  of  10 
miles  or  less. 

The  safety  department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
of  which  F.  M.  Switzer  is  the  superintendent,  has  had  a  car 
fitted  up  especially  for  use  in  the  "safety  first"'  campaign.  It  is 
arranged  similar  to  a  small  theater,  having  seats  for  70  persons, 
and  a  platform  with  a  lars<e  screen  on  which  moving  picture- 
views  will  be  shown  d-.irmu  lectures  to  be  given  by  Mr  SwiUer 
Lectures  will  be  given  from  this  car  .it  prominent  points  cm  all 
parts  of  the  Burlington  system,  the  purpose  being  to  have  the 
car  go  to  the  men,  instead  of  requiring  the  men  to  go  to  a 
hall  to  attend  the  lectures. 

A  "safety  first"  rally  was  held  at  Williamsport,  Pa,,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  participated  in  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Susquehanna  &  New  York  railroads  II.  M  Carson, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  presided. 
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The  principal  address,  which  was  accompanied  by  stereopticon 
views,  was  given  by  George  Bradshaw,  general  safety  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central.  Mr.  Hradshaw's  lecture  was  preceded 
by  a  half  dozen  rive-minute  addresses  by  employees  of  the  dif- 
ferent roads,  an  engineman,  a  train  master,  an  agent,  a  freight 
brakeman,  a  machinist  and  a  passenger  conductor. 

To  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is 
rebuilding  78  crossovers  between  Boston  and  Woodlawn  (New 
York)  220  miles;  and  at  the  same  time  will  reconstruct  12  switch 
leads  which  are  not  in  crossovers.  In  connection  with  this  work 
36  interlocking  plants  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  or  extensively  al- 
tered; and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  changes  is 
$750,000.  Forty-three  of  the  crossovers  are  number  15.  these 
having  been  installed  in  former  years  with  the  expectation  of 
providing  for  all  necessary  movements  of  all  classes  of  trains. 

The  Illinois  Central  was  fined  $2,000  in  the  federal  court  at 
Chicago  on  February'  28,  for  violation  of  the  safety  appliance 
law,  hours  of  service  law,  the  law  providing  for  the  filing  of 
reports  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  law 
regulating  the  transportation  of  cattle.  The  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt  railways  were  fined  in  the  United  States  court  at 
Indianapolis  on  February  24,  for  violation  of  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice law  and  the  safety  appliance  law.  Suit  was  hied  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Chicago  last  week  against  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  for  12  alleged  violations  of  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice law. 

The  Chicago  plan  commission  has  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  diaries  H.  Wacker,  W.  D.  Kcrfoot,  Clyde  M.  Carr, 
Michael  Zimmer  and  James  Simpson,  to  confer  with  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  reference  to 
the  possible  adaptation  of  their  plan  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  union  station  to  the  "plan  of  Chicago."  formulated  by 
the  commission.  The  committee  will  collect  data  and  informa- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  railways  in  the  effort  to  prove  that 
a  union  terminal  at  Twelfth  street  is  preferable  lo  the  site  pro- 
posed by  the  railways  hetween  Jackson,  Adams.  Canal  and  Clin- 
ton streets. 

President  Percy  R.  Todd,  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  says 
that  the  action  of  his  company  in  bringing  suit  against  the  Maine 
Central  for  damages  is  based  on  the  refusal  of  the  M.  C.  to  con- 
tinue an  allowance  to  the  B.  &  A.  which  was  agreed  upon  in 
1906  when  the  point  of  interchange  for  freight  between  the  two 
roads  was  changed  from  Oldlown,  Me.,  to  Northern  Maine 
Junction.  In  view  of  the  disadvantage  to  the  B.  &  A.  resulting 
from  this  change  the  Maine  Central  was  to  pay  it  certain  sums 
monthly,  based  on  the  amount  of  freight  interchanged.  These 
payments  were  made  until  May  1,  1911.  when  the  M.  C.  refused 
to  continue  the  allowance,  thus  depriving  the  B.  &  A.  of  upward 
of  $75,000  a  year. 

"Safety  first"  reaches  its  highest  development  the  farther 
ahead  a  dangerous  condition  can  be  seen;  and  according  to 
"The  Frisco-man,"  this  was  exemplified  recently  in  a  striking 
manner  on  a  road  in  a  southern  state— not  the  Frisco  road— 
when  a  locomotive  engineman.  running  a  fast  train,  on  a  very 
dark  and  rainy  night,  and  approaching  a  street  crossing,  no- 
ticed sparks  of  light  fluttering  in  the  air.  Recognizing  this 
phenomenon  as  one  commonly  seen  when  a  trojley  slips  off  its 
wire,  the  engineman,  surmising  that  possibly  a  street  car  was 
in  trouble,  shut  off  steam  and  slackened  his  speed.  On  reaching 
the  crossing  he  found  across  his  track  a  car,  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers, while  the  conductor  was  vainly  trying  to  place  the 
trolley  in  its  position  against  the  wire.  The  motorman  was 
standing  at  his  place  on  the  car  waiting  for  the  connection  to 
be  made.  No  one  had  taken  the  precaution  to  watch  for  the 
express  train. 

Firemen's  Wages. 

William  I.,  Chambers  of  Washington.  D.  C.  formerly  chief 
justice  of  the  International  Court  at  Samoa  and  member  of  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  has  been  chosen  by  Messrs. 
Knapp  and  Hangar  to  be  the  third  member  of  the  arbitration 
board  which  is  to  consider  the  Eastern  firemen's  demand  for 
increased  pay.     Mr.  Chambers  was  a  member  of  the  lizard 
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which,  in  May,  1910.  arbitrated  the  wages  of  the  firemen  of 
49  roads  west  of  Chicago.  The  arbitrators,  Messrs.  Atterbury, 
Phillips  and  Chambers,  will  hold  their  first  public  session  at 
Washington,  D.  C ,  March  10. 


Pullman  Cars  on  the  New  Haven. 

That  the  Pullman  Company  now  furnishes  and  operates  the 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars  on  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford is  a  fact  which,  we  trust,  is  by  this  time  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
our  devil-proof  reader  will  be  forgiven  for  stating  last  week 
that  the  new  parlor  cars  recently  put  on  the  Merchants'  Limited 
were  made  by  "Bormati." 

Proposed  Legislation. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Indiana  legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
limiting  the  length  of  freight  trains  to  85  cars. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Iowa  senate  requiring 
railways  to  pay  claims  within  90  days,  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
$100. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  Michigan 
legislature  requiring  railways  to  furnish  cars  to  shippers  within 
72  hours,  and  refrigerator  cars  for  perishable  shipments  within 
18  hours. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Nebraska  legislature 
which  would  require  all  railways  in  the  state  to  employ  train 
auditors  to  look  after  collections  of  tickets,  leaving  the  con- 
ductor to  run  the  train. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Michigan  legislature  re- 
quiring railways  to  furnish  freight  cars  to  shippers  within  72 
hours  after  the  request  is  made,  except  in  the  case  of  refrigerator 
cars  for  perishable  shipments,  which  shall  be  furnished  within 
18  hours. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Indiana  legislature  by 
Mr.  McCabe  to  regulate  demurrage  on  freight  cars.  Mr. 
McCabe  would  allow  72  hours'  free  time  on  a  carload  weighing 
from  30  to  40  tons;  and  96  hours  on  shipments  weighing  more 
than  40  tons. 

The  railroad  committee  of  the  Kansas  senate  has  amended 
the  proposed  full-crew  law  which  it  hat  had  under  consid- 
eration for  several  days,  so  as  to  require  an  additional  brake- 
man  only  on  trains  of  SO  or  more  cars,  instead  of  25  or  more 
cars,  as  originally  drafted. 

The  railway  committees  of  the  Michigan  legislature  have 
held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  charge 
when  cash  fares  are  paid  on  the  trains.  Conductors  testi- 
fied that  without  a  penalty  against  the  payment  of  cash  fares 
too  much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  making  collections. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commerce  Club  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
resolutions  were  passed  expressing  disapproval  of  bills  pending 
in  the  legislature  to  compel  railways  to  equip  their  locomotives 
with  headlights  of  1,200  c.  p.;  to  compel  railways  to  have  a 
third  man  on  all  locomotives;  and  to  prohibit  running  loco- 
motives backward. 

The  Indiana  legislature  has  before  it  a  bill  to  amend  the 
full  crew  law  of  the  state  so  as  to  forbid  the  employment  on 
trains  of  any  person  except  men  regularly  employed  as  engine- 
men,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakemen.  F.  A.  Feick  claimed 
that  the  railroads  were  flagrantly  violating  the  present  law  by 
classing  colored  porters  as  brakemen. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Missouri  senate  providing 
that  when  rates  fixed  by  statute  are  made  inoperative  on  ac- 
count of  litigation,  railways  or  public  utilities  are  required  to 
give  rebate  tickets  providing  for  a  refund  in  the  event  the 
statutory  rate  is  upheld.  The  corporations  arc  required  to  file 
an  itemized  statement  of  the  overcharges  with  the  state  twice 
a  year,  so  that  the  state  m:iy  bring  suit  against  the  corporations 
for  a  return  of  the  excess  collections,  to  bo  distributed  among 
the  holders  of  the  rebate  tickets.  Another  bill  provides  that, 
as  an  inducement  to  railways  and  other  public  utilities  to  pay 
claims  without  litigation,  judgments  in  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction will  be  reduced  one  half  in  case  the  corporation  chooses 
to  pay  without  appeal. 


Suits  have  been  filed  in  the  federal  court  at  Danville,  III., 
charging  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  with  transporting  sheep  from 
the  quarantine  district  of  Jordan,  Ky.;  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
with  three  violations  of  the  federal  hours  of  service  law; 
the  Illinois  Central  with  one  violation  of  the  law  regulating 
the  transportation  of  live  stock;  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  St  Louis  with  29  violations  of  the  hours  of  service 
law;  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  with  68 
violations  of  the  hours  of  service  law,  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  with  three  violations  of  the  hours  of  service 
law.  Four  railways  were  fined  in  the  United  States  district 
court  at  Chicago  on  February  21,  for  violations  of  the  law 
regulating  the  transportation  of  live  stock.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  fined  $1,200,  the  Michigan  Central 
$200,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  $400,  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  $200. 

The  Nebraska  railway  commission  has  issued  a  statement  say- 
ing that  the  passage  of  the  Kecklcy  bill  to  reduce  freight  rates 
in  the  state  20  per  cent.,  now  pending  in  the  legislature, 
would  seriously  hamper  it  in  securing  reasonable  rates,  be- 
cause it  has  already,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  issued 
a  general  order  setting  forth  a  tentative  distance  schedule  of 
reduced  class  rates  which  it  has  held  up  awaiting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case.  If 
this  decision  when  rendered  shall  leave  it  within  the  power 
of  the  several  states  to  regulate  their  intrastate  rates  the 
commission  will  proceed  with  its  investigation,  following  such 
principles  as  may  be  laid  down  in  that  decision,  and  will 
make  such  reductions  as  it  is  reasonably  satisfied  it  can  sus- 
tain in  the  courts.  Representatives  of  the  railways  presented 
arguments  against  the  bill  at  a  hearing  before  the  house  com- 
mittee on  railroads  on  February  19,  and  showed  that  Mr. 
Keckley's  comparisons  of  earnings  in  the  states  of  Nebraska 
and  of  Iowa  were  based  on  a  division  of  earnings  and  ex- 
penses published  in  a  report  of  the  Iowa  railway  commission 
which  has  since  been  repudiated  by  the  commission  as  unre- 
liable; and  that  in  his  comparison  with  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
local  rates,  he  had  used  the  exceptional  joint  rates  which  are 
80  per  cent,  of  the  standard  local  rates. 


President  Wilson's  CabintL 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  new  president,  as  announced  from  Wash- 
ington, this  week,  William  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  hitherto  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Beats  the  N«w  York  8ubway. 

"The  Panama  Canal  Railroad  can  boast  of  the  biggest  labor 
train  in  the  world."  says  a  recent  traveler.  "The  train  is  run 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  living  between  Panama 
City  and  Pedro  Miguel,  and  those  working  at  the  locks  at 
i  ulelira  cut.  There  are  22  cars  in  the  train  and  the  average 
number  of  passengers  is  estimated  to  exceed  2,000.  Three  are 
for  'gold  employees,"  a  term  used  to  designate  those  paid  in 
I'nitcd  States  currency;  five  cars  are  for  'silver  employees."  or 
those  paid  in  Panama  currency,  and  the  remaining  cars  are  for 
negroes. 

'  Each  of  the  cars  for  gold- employees  will  carry  fifty  to  seventy 
passengers  without  crowding,  while  those  for  silver  or  European 
employees  arc  packed  tightly;  and  those  for  negroes  are  lilted 
like  sardine  tit:s.  In  fact,  according  lo  the  conductor  of  the  train, 
the  average  number  of  negroes  in  a  car  was  165," — New  Orleans 
I'kayune. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Line  to  Providence. 

President  1".  J  Chatn:>erlin  of  the  Grand  Trunk  appeared  be- 
fore the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  last  week  and  told  Governor 
Pothier  :n  d  the  legislator*  that  if  the  >ia;e  would  guarantee  the 
bonds  of  the  Southern  New  England  to  the  amount  of  $6,000X0.) 
the  company  would  resume  work  on  the  line  in  the  spring.  By  a 
law  passed  in  Canada  while  the  laic  president  Hays  was  in  Eu- 
rope the  Grand  Trunk  can  secure  new  capital  for  improvements 
only  in  case  these  are  to  be  made  in  Canada  Mr  Chambcrlin 
said  that  the  Central  Vermont  would  guarantee  the  bonds  of 
the  Southern  New  I'ngland  and  lh.it  all  that  was  asked  of  Rhode 
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Island  was  to  put  the  guarantee  of  the  state  after  that  of  the 
C  V.  It  is  expected  that  the  legislature  will  submit  the  question 
to  a  vote  of  the  citizens.  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  reported  as  saying 
that  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  had  estimated  that  the  Southern 
New  England  line  from  Palmer  to  Providence  would  be  self- 
supporting.  Vice-President  M.  M.  Reynolds  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
asked  about  the  original  plans  for  the  financing  of  the  Southern 
New  England,  said  that  these  were  known  only  to  Mr.  Hays; 
whatever  plans  he  had  in  his  mind  perished  with  him  when  the 
Titanic  sank. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  during  the  absence  of  Governor 
Pothier  in  Washington,  a  committee  of  19  state  officers  and 
prominent  citizens  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  asked  to  consider  the  proposed  plan,  voted  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  guarantee  the  bonds 
of  the  Southern  New  England  Railway. 

The  Bureau  of  Explosives. 

Colonel  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Ar- 
ticles, has  issued  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  associate  membership  in  the  bureau.  The  constitution  of  the 
bureau  is  now  so  amended  that  manufacturers  and  others  in- 
terested can  become  associate  members  at  a  cost  of  $25  a  year. 
Shippers  and  makers  of  chemicals  and  other  dangerous  articles 
not  classed  as  explosives,  are  now  joining  the  bureau.  This 
organization  is  now  more  than  seven  years  old,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government,  is  a  most  useful  and  im- 
portant instrumentality  for  safe  railway  operation  and  railway 
travel.  Railway  officers  desiring  to  interest  shippers  in  the 
bureau  can  secure  circulars  and  blank  applications  for  mem- 
bership by  sending  to  Colonel  Dunn,  30  Vcsey  street.  New 
Vork  City.   

A  8ignal  Instructor  on  the  North  Western. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  on  March  1,  created  the  po- 
sition of  signal  instructor.  The  duties  of  the  incumbent  of 
this  position  are  to  instruct  and  educate  engincmen,  trainmen 
and  other  employees  on  signals  and  signal  indications  and  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  Lectures  will  be  given  periodically  at  all 
the  division  points  and  at  other  places  where  automatic  signals 
are  in  service  or  at  which  there  arc  a  number  of  interlocking 
plants. 

A  passenger  car  has  been  remodeled  and  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  the  instructor,  and  its  equipment  includes  a  stereopticon ; 
and  also  a  "radiopticon,"  an  instrument  for  projecting  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  without  the  necessity  of  having  slides 
made  for  them.  Pictures  are  to  be  taken  of  every  indication 
and  aspect  which  can  be  given  or  shown  by  the  various  types 
of  signals  at  present  in  use  on  the  road,  and  also  by  any  sig- 
nals the  appearance  or  placing  of  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
on  account  of  local  conditions  or  surroundings.  The  observance 
of  switch  signals  and  indicators,  and  train  operation  at  inter- 
locking plants  will  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
lectures.  The  rules  governing  all  signaling  facilities  will  also 
be  the  subjects  of  frequent  talks.  C.  G.  Stecher,  who  has  been 
supervisor  on  the  terminal  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  sig- 
nal instructor.    (See  Railway.  Officers  department.) 

Proposed  New  Bridge  at  New  London. 

Engineers  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  are 
completing  plans  for  a  new  steel  bridge  over  the  Thames  river 
at  New  London.  Conn.  This  bridge  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  present  one,  which  was  opened  in  October,  1889,  and  which 
cost  over  $1,000,000.  The  details  of  the  new  structure  are  not 
yet  fully  determined.  The  plans  call  for  a  four-track  bridge, 
consisting  of  two  double-track  parallel  spans.  The  height  of 
the  bridge  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel  will  be  140  ft. 
There  are  to  be  five  fixed  spans,  four  of  which  will  be  of  195 
ft  each  and  one  of  245  ft.,  and  also  one  draw  span  having  a 
clear  channel  of  150  ft. 

The  cost  of  building  the  new  bridge,  including  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  approaches,  is  estimated  at  about  $4,000,000.  The 
present  structure  has  been  offered  to  the  state  of  Connecticut 
as  a  feature  of  its  highway  program  and  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer.    The  railroad  company  reserves  the  right  to  run  trolley 


cars  over  the  bridge.  Announcement  of  the  complete  plans 
will  probably  be  made  soon,  but  the  beginning  of  work  oa  the 
bridge  depends  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  structure. 


Railway  Signal  Association. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  this  association  in  Chicago, 
March  17,  seven  committee  reports  will  be  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Committee  No.  3,  Power  Interlocking,  will  present 
specifications  for  annunciator  bells;  for  push  buttons;  floor 
pushes;  for  fuses;  for  steel  pipe  conduit;  and  for  wrought  iron 
pipe  conduit.  Committee  No.  5  will  present  a  code  of  rule* 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  interlocking  plants.  Com- 
mittee No.  6  will  present  standard  drawings  for  anchor  pott; 
location  for  detector  bar  and  clip  bolt;  stuffing  box  for  1  in. 
pipe;  stuffing  box  for  wire;  connections  for  double  switches; 
and  details  for  lock  rod  and  operating  connections.  Committee 
No.  8  will  present  additions  to  specifications  and  requisites  for 
alternating  current  automatic  block  signal  systems  on  steam 
railways.  Committee  No.  9  will  present  revised  specifications 
for  galvanized  steel  wire  for  mechanical  connections.  Commit- 
tee No.  10  will  submit  information  concerning  Edison  storage 
batteries  and  specifications  for  lead  type  stationary  storage  bat- 
teries ;  also  a  drawing  of  a  motor  paneL  The  special  committee, 
W.  L  Manual,  chairman,  will  present  a  progress  report  on 
blanks  and  rules  for  recording  signal  performance. 

Program  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Congress  hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  18-21,  inclusive: 
.Morning  Sessions— 9 :00  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Sessions— 2 .00  p.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  18. 

President's  Address. 
Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Reports  of  Standing  and  Special  Committees. 
XII.   Rules  and  Organization. 

X.    Signals  and  Interlocking. 
XV.   Iron  and  Steel  Structures. 
V.  Track. 
IV.  Rail. 

.  Reception  at  8:00  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  19. 

XVI.  Economics  of  Railway  Location. 

VII.  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles. 

(Special)  Uniform  General  Contract  Forms. 

XVII.  Wood  Preservation. 

III.  Tics. 

IX.  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings. 

VIII.  Masonry. 

Annual  Dinner  at  7 :00  p.  m. 

THURSDAY,   MARCH  20. 

XIX.   Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 
II.  Ballast. 
VI.  Buildings. 
VIII.   Water  Service. 
XIV.   Yards  and  Terminals. 
(Special)    Grading  of  Lumber. 
I.  Roadway. 
XVIII.  Electricity. 

XI.   Records  and  Accounts. 
New  Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  21. 

Visit  to  National   Railway  Appliances  Exhibition 
in  the  Coliseum  and  Armory. 

The  Board  of  Direction  will  give  a  reception  on  Tuesday 
evening  to  the  members  and  guests.  A  musical  program  will  be 
presented,  and  Past  President  William  McNab  will  give  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Gold  room  of  the  Con- 
gress hotel  on  Wednesday  evening.  R.  A.  Worthington.  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  will  give  an  address  entitled  Look- 
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ing  Into  the  Future;  George  A.  Post  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  Railway  Business  Association,  will  speak ;  Rev.  R.  VV.  Dickie 
of  Montreal,  Can.,  will  speak  on  Internationalism  and  P.  G. 
Rcnnick.  of  Peoria,  111.,  on  the  Twentieth  Ccr.tury  Pattern. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  railway  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  has  arranged  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Steel  Passenger  Car  Design  in  its  various  phases  at  a  meet- 
ing to  he  held  April  8.  The  following  have  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  discuss  various  phases  of  the  subject :  Problem  of  Steel 
Car  Design,  W.  F.  Kicscl,  Jr.  (Pcnna.  R.  R.)  ;  Suspension  of 
Steel  Cars,  E,  W.  Summers,  president,  Summers  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany ;  Trucks  for  Steel  Passenger  Cars,  J.  A.  Pilcher  (N.  & 
W.) ;  Provision  for  Electric  Lighting  in  Steel  Cars.  H.  A.  Cur- 
ric  (N.  Y.  C  &  II.  R.);  Provision  for  Electrical  Equipment  on 
Steel  Motor  Cars,  F.  W.  Butt  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  ;  Special  Ends 
for  Steel  Passenger  Cars,  H.  M.  Estabrook,  president,  Barney 
&  Smith  Car  Company;  Draft  Gears  for  Steel  Passenger  Cars, 
S.  P.  Bush.  Buckeye  Steet  Castings  Company:  Cast  Steel 
Double  Body  Bolster  and  End  Frames  for  Steel  Cars,  C  T. 
Westlake.  Commonwealth  Steel  Company. 

Other  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are  as  follows:  Intro- 
duction to  General  Discussion  of  Steel  Passenger  Cars;  Super- 
structure of  Steel  Cars;  Roof  Structure  for  Steel  Cars;  Interior 
Steel  Finish  for  Steel  Passenger  Cars;  Corrosion  and  Pro- 
tection of  Steel  Passenger  Cars;  Air  Brakes  for  Heavy  Steel 
Passenger  Cars;  and  Special  Pressed  Steel  Shapes  for  Steel 
Cars. 

The  chairman  of  the  Railway  Committee  is  E.  B  Kattc.  chief 
engineer.  Electric  Traction,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
New  York. 

MEETING8  AND  CONVENTIONS. 
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An  Braef.  Association. — F.  M.  Netlls.  53  Stale  St.,  Boston, 
vcnlion.  May  6-!>,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
can  Association  or  Demurrage  Officers.— A,  G. 
ton,  Mum.    Contention.  May  .'0,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  or  (ilSUAL  PASSEXr.ER  AND  TlCXET  Agents — \V.  C. 
Hope,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  Association  or  Freight  Agents — R.  O.  Wells,  East  St.  I.ou.n, 
111.     Annual  meeting,  June   17-20,   Buffalo,  N.  Y.  > 

American  Association  op  Railroad  SvrERiNTENDENTS. — E.  H.  Harman, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association.— H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 
St.,  New  York. 

American    Electric   Railway   MANt'FACTt'REaa'   Assoc.  — George  Kecgan, 

165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc. 
American  Railway  ARsoctATtoN.--W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting.  May  21,  New  Yotk. 

Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  I.ichty,  C.  & 
N.  W,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21  23,  1913.  Montreal. 

Railway   Engixeebixg    Association. — E.    If.    r'ritch^  900  S. 
Michigan  Ave  ,  Chicago.    Convention,  March  1820,  1913, 


American  Railway  Ma  arc*  Mechanics'  Association  —  J,  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago.    Convention.  June  1113.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 
Georgia.  Maeon,  Ga, 

American  Society  ro«  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg.  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  annual.  June.  1913. 

American  Society  oi  Civil  Kvuaun- C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W;  S*th  St., 
New  York:  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 

American  Society  or  Engineering  Contractors. — J.  R.  Wrmlinger,  II 
Broadway,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 

American  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineers.— Calvin  \V.  Rice,  29  W. 
JOth  St..  New  York. 

American  Wood  P»i»«avtia'  Associaiiok, — F-  J.  Angier.  B.  &  O..  Balti- 
more, Md.    Next  convention.  January  20  2.*.  1914,  New  Oile.m«.  La. 

Association  or  American  Rahway  AalUWRlUHl  Officers. — C.  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting,  May  28,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

AaaoctATiox  or  Railway  Claim  AcrNTs, — T.  R.  McShcrry,  C.  k  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May.  1913.  Baltimore  Md. 

Association  or  Railway  Eleciskai.  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andrcuceiri.  C.  k 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting,  June,  1913,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

AaaoctATirx  or  Railway  Tmc»»tn  ?nP[iisintirsTi,-  P.  \V.  Drew,  112 

Wert  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  annual.  May  20.  191  J.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
As«ocT»rtov  or  TaA»»rYjarrsTio*  asp  Cab  AcconxTtxo  Officer* — G.  P. 
Conard.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 
ciation  or  Wmfs  Line  Accounting  OrnrEss. — W.  R.  Evans.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  October  8,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

_  axd  BuiLOtxa  Softly  Men's  Association. — H.  A.  Neally.  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  Ciry.  N.  J.  Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  - 


CaVvim.x   Railway   dm.—  James  Powell.  Grand   Trunk   Rv.,  Montreal, 
<_>ue.:  2d  Tue>d»y  in  month,  except  June,  July  aid  Aug.,  MontreaL 

Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  H.  Mct-cod,  413  Dor- 
chester SL,  Montreal,  Que.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 

Cab  Foremen's  Association  or  CntcAco.— Aaron  Kline,  841  North  50th 
Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Chicago. 

CmxTBAi.  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  2d 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  Maich,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  or  St.  Paul.— 1_  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  Stale 

building,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July,  August  ; 
September,  St.  Paul. 

ExctNtxas'  Sociity  or  Pennsylvania,— E.  R.  Daaher,  Box  704,  ] 
Pa.;  in  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Hariisburf,  Pa. 

Engineers'  SoniTY  op  Wutebn  Pennsylvania.— E.  K. 
ing,  Pittsburgh;  ]»l  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsbuifh, 

Freight  Claim  Asjociation. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.  Next 
convention,  June  IS.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

Genebal  Superintendents'  Association  if  Chicago. — E.  S.  Roller,  226 
W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Tbura,,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  Giscsiis.  Executive  Commitlce,  11,  rue  dc  Loo- 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 

Intkbnational  Railway  Fuel  Association.— <_".  G.  Hall,  922  McCormick 
building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  21  24.  Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL     RalLWAY     GENERAL     FoRRMEN  s     ASSOCIATION.— Wui.  Hall. 

829  West  Broadway,  Winona.  Minn.     Next  convention.  July  22-25. 

t  Mgtjasx 

iHtgaNATiuNAL  Railroad  Mastfb  Bi  ac  s sm  it  it  s'  Association.— A.  L.  Wood- 

worth,  IJma,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18,  Richmond.  Va. 
Maintxnanci  op   Way  Masier  Painters'  Association  or  the  United 

Stati-s  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson.  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton,  Pa. 
Maetir  BniiEE  Makers'  Asjociation.— Harry  I).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 

New  York.    Convention,  May  it  29.  1913.  Chicago. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association.- 

Chicago.    Convention,  Jt 
Martex  Car  and  Locomuiive 

A.  P.  Dane.  B.  k  M.,  Reading,  Mass.    Annual  meeting. 

912,  Oltawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  Affliaxces  Arsoc.— Bruce  V.  Ciandall.  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  Excland  Railroad  Clur. — W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.. 
Boston. 

New  Yore  Railroad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  Julv  and  August,  New  York 
Noetuern  Raii.rosd  Ctun.— C.  L  " 


on,  May  2*  29,  1913.  Chicoao. 

>CIATION. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building. 

June  16-18,  Atlantic  City   N.  J. 
.E  Painters'  Assoc.  or  I..  S.  and  Canada.— 


M.  &  St.  P..  Duluth,  Minn.; 
1.  W.  Kotchford,  Union  Sta- 


re, 1008  Walnut  St., 
City. 

Noxon.  2  Reetor  St.,  Ne« 
December.  1913.  New  Yo 


4ih  Saturday,  Duluth. 
Pecbia  Association  of  Railroad  OrrtcEaa. — 

lion.  Peoria.  111.;  2d  Tuesday. 
Railroad  Cu  n  of  Kansas  City.— C.  Manlo 
City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansa: 
Railway  tltrstXESs  AsanciATION.—  Frank  W. 

York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in 
Railway  Cn  n  or  Pittsrurch. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4tli  Friday  m  manth,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Electrical  Slfply   MAsvuctnsEU'  Assoc. — J.  Scribntr,  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  C.'bicaqo,    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Engra. 
Railwav  Garpexino  Am*iciation. — I.   S.  Buttcrficld,  Lee's  SuiUenit,  Mo. 

Next  meeiuig,  August  12-15.  Na;hville.  Tcnn. 
Railway  Deveiofment  Association. — W.  Nicholson.  Kansas  City.  Southern, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Beth1ehetnr  Pa.  Meetings. 
March  17,  Chicago;  lnne  1011,  New  York;  convention,  October  f4, 
Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — J,  P.  Murphy.  Box  C,  Collinwood. 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19-21.  Chicago. 
Railway  Surely  Manufacturers'  Assoc. — J.  D.  Conway.  2135  OU«r  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoes. 
Rwi.way  TkjU  and  Tel.  Arri  iance  Assoc.— W.  E.  Harkness,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Merring*  with  A^w.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sup*. 
Richmond  Railroad  Cub.  — F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday 

except  tunc.  July  and  August. 
Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  ASSOCIATION. — L.  C.  Ryan,  C.  k 

N.  W..  Steiling,  III.    Convention.  September  8-12.  1913,  Chicago. 
St.  Loins  Railway  Cii.-n.— B.  W.  Fraurnthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louia, 

Mo.;  2d  Fridav  in  monlh.  except  lune,  Julv  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Signal  Affliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmonds.  3868  Park  Ave..  New 

York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  OrritEBS. — C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  SL  Station. 

South  ATtnx  or  Car  SxRVtcE  Officees. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A,  & 

W.  P.  Ry..  Montgomery,  Ala.    Next  meeting,  April  17.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Southern  Jc  Southwestern  Railway  fun — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  bldg.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan..  March.  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation  Cli-r.—  J.  G.  Macomber,  Woolsun  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo. 

Trace  St  rt-LY  Association  —  W.  C  Kidd.  Ramano  Iron  Works.  Hillsbuin, 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  Roadmastcts'  and  ifaintenance  of  Way  Asm 
ciation. 

Traffic  Ctun  of  Chicago.— Guy  S.  McCabe,  Tj  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 

meetings  monthlv.  Chicago. 
Traepic  Ci.i-a  of  Nfw  Yorx.-  C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway.  New  York; 

last  Tucwh.v  in  month,  except  June,  fuly  and  August.  Sew  York, 
Traffh;  Cll»  or  Pittsfubch.— D.  I..  Wells.  Erie.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 

ings  monthly.  I'itttburgh. 
Traffic  Clwd  or  St.  Louis. — A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library 

Si,   Louis,  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  Novcmbei.  Noonday 

October  to  May. 

Train  Despatch  ess'  Assthtiation  of  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17    Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Transportation  Club  of  Buffalo— J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  fiist  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Transportation  Club  or  Detroit.— W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  *  M.  S..  Detroit. 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly.  _ 
Traveling  Engineibs'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  i .  C.  *  H.  R-, 

East  Buffalo*,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  August,  1913,  Chicago. 
Ut.hi  Society  of  Engineirs, — R.  B.  Ketchum.  Univei.nv  «'l  Utah.  Salt 
Laki-  City,  triah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  AueuaI. 
Wisiern  Canada  Railway  t  lie.— W.  H.  Rosevcar.  P  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg. Man. ;  Jd  Monday,  except  Jane,  July  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
rn  Railway  ClOE-J,  W.  Taylor.  Did  Colony  bmldirg.  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  excel*  June,  July  and  Augu«t. 
Western  .Society  of  Engineers— J.  II    W.v.icr.  17.15  Monadnock  block. 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 
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(Traffic  Nctti*. 


•W,  E.  Price  has  lecn  appointed  agent  of  the  land  and  indus- 
trial department  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Harrisliurg,  Pa. 

During  the  month  of  January  121  cars  of  emigrants  from  14 
states  were  moved  over  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico. 

Dr.  William  T.  McElveen.  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Evanston,  addressed  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  at 
a  luncheon,  February  27. 

The  railways  in  the  Western  Passenger  Association  have  de- 
cided to  discontinue  all  party  fares  in  the  territory  between 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  river  from  and  after  March  15.  They 
have  also  decided  to  abolish  special  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  railroad  laborers,  except  over  the  lines  on  which  they  are 
to  be  employed. 

On  the  opening  of  a  new  station  at  Union  Hill,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  the  Long  Island  Kailroad  Company  will  adopt  a 
tariff  of  passenger  rates  in  which  there  will  be  some  ir 
in  fares  as  well  as  some  reductions.  The  changes  arc  mostly 
for  short  distances,  on  single  trip  and  round  trip  tickets;  usu- 
ally one,  two  or  three  cents. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  has  released  from  quarantine 
19,490  square  miles  in  the  southern  states,  in  which  hitherto 
shipments  of  cattle  have  been  restricted  or  forbidden  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  cattle  ticks.  Since  the  work  of  eradicating 
the  ticks  was  begun  in  1906  more  than  187,000  square  miles 
have  been  cleared.  A  map  showing  the  quarantined  territory 
and  the  areas  that  have  been  released  can  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary  at  Washington. 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  have  secured  from  the  Appellate  division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  a  writ  of  certiorari  which  will  sus- 
pend the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  reducing  fares 
on  these  roads  in  the  suburban  district  adjacent  to  New  York 
City.  According  to  the  order  of  the  court  the  roads  will  continue 
charging  the  fares  now  in  effect,  but  will  give  to  eac 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  the  order  of  the 
sion  reducing  the  rates  shall  finally  be  sustained  by  the  Court, 
the  difference  between  the  high  and  the  low  rate  will  be  re- 


Inefficlency  of  Our  Paternal  Government. 

According  to  a  recent  press  despatch  from  Brownsville,  Tex., 
an  express  car  shortage  has  been  causing  great  anxiety  in  that 
region.  In  Brownsville,  alone,  there  were  50  carloads  of  lettuce 
awaiting  shipment.  The  express  companies  could  not  furnish 
refrigerator  cars  for  ten  days.  One  firm  telegraphed  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  also  the  Slate  Kailroad  Com- 
mission asking  aid. 

Summary  of  Revenues  and   Expense*  of  Steam  Road*  In 
December. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics*  summary  of  revenues  and 
expenses  and  comments  for  December,  1912,  arc  as  follows.:  The 
railways  whose  return*  arc  included  in  this  bulletin  operate  221.- 
077  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cenL  of  the  steam  railway 
mileage  of  the  United  States.  Total  operating  revenues  for  the 
month  of  December,  1912,  amounted  to  $257,685,590.  Compared 
with  December.  1911,  the  total  operating  revenues  of  these  rail- 
ways show  an  increase  of  $29,154,221.  These  total  operating  rev- 
enues per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $1,166  in  December,  1912,  and 
$1,050  in  December,  1911,  an  increase  oi  $115.  or  11.0  per  cent. 
Freight  revenue  per  mile  increased  13.2  per  cent.,  and  passenger 
revenue  per  mile  5.6  per  cent. 

Operating  expenses  amounted  in  December  to  $177,690,984. 
This  was  $20,467,731  more  than  for  December,  1911.  These  op- 
crating  expenses  per  mile  of  line  amour.tcd  to  $804  in  December. 
1912,  and  $723  in  December,  1911,  an  increase  of  $81  per  mile  or 
11.2  per  cent.  All  the  five  primary  operating  expense  accounts 
showed  increases  per  mile  over  1911. 

Net  operating  revenue  amounted  in  December  to  $79,994,606. 
This  was  $8,686,490  more  than  for  December,  1911.  Net  operat- 
ing revenue  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $362  in  December,  1912, 
and  $328  in  Decemher,  1911,  an  increase  of  $34  per  mile,  or  10.4 
per  cent.  ♦ 

Taxes  for  the  month  of  December  amounted  to  $10,501,960.  or 
$48  per  mile,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  December,  1911. 

Operating  income  amounted  in  December  to  $315  per  mile  of 
line,  and  in  December.  1911,  to  $282.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$33,  or  11.8  per  cent.  Operating  income  for  each  mile  of  line 
for  each  day  in  December  averaged  $10.  and  for  December,  1911, 
$9.  This  is  the  amount  available  to  the  railways  for  rentals, 
interest  on  bonds,  appropriations  for  betterments,  improvements, 
new  construction  and  for  dividends. 

The  operating  ratio  for  December  was  69.0  per  cent.,  which  is 
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comparable  with  66.4  per  cent,  in  November,  1912,  and  68.8  per 
cent,  in  December,  1911. 

The  eastern  group  of  railways  shows  an  increase  in  total  op- 
erating revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with  December, 
1911,  of  10.7  per  cent.,  the  southern  group  an  increase  of  8.0 
per  cent,  and  the  western  group  an  increase  of  12.9  per  cent. 
Operating  expenses  per  mile  increased  13.6  per  cent,  on  the  east- 
ern railways,  7.7  per  cent,  on  the  southern  railways,  and  10.4 
per  cent  on  the  western  railways.  For  the  eastern  group  of 
railways  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  increased  3.5  per  cent, 
for  the  southern  group  it  increased  8.6  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
western  group  it  increased  17.9  per  cent.  The  increase  in  taxes 
per  mile  was  3.3  per  cent  in  the  eastern  group,  5.5  per  cent,  in 
the  southern  group,  and  2.2  per  cent,  in  the  western  group.  Op- 
erating income  per  mile  increased  3.6  per  cent,  in  the  eastern 
group.  8.9  per  cent,  in  the  southern  group,  and  21.1  per  cent,  in 
the  western  group. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  reveals  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  9.6  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile 
of  9.0  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per 
mile  of  10.8  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of 
the  eastern  group  of  railways  increased  8.5  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that  of  the 
southern  group  increased  1.5  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  western 
group  increased  16.1  per  cent. 

Compilation  of  December  returns  makes  possible  a  summary 
of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  railways  having  total  operat- 
ing revenues  of  ? 1,000,000  and  over  for  the  calendar  year  1912. 
These  lines  include  90  per  cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of 
the  United  States. 

Total  operating  revenues  for  1912  amounted  to  $2,923,936,957. 
This  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $787, 
or  6.3  per  cent,  per  mile  of  line.  Freight  revenue  per  mile  in- 
creased 8.1  per  cent,  and  passenger  revenue  per  mile  1.0  per 
cent  Operating  expenses  increased  $585  per  mile,  or  68  per 
cent,  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  increased  $201,  or  51 


per  cent  There  was  an  increase  in  taxes  per  mile  of  7.7  per 
cent.  Operating  income  per  mile  of  line  increased  $163.  or  4,7 
per  cent 

The  results  by  groups  are  as  follows:  Net  operating  revenue 
per  mile  increased  4.9  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  group  of  railways, 
and  8.4  per  cent,  on  the  western  group,  but  decreased  3.1  per 
cent,  on  the  southern  group.  All  three  groups  show  increase* 
in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile  and  in  operating  expenses 
per  mile,  but  it  is  in  the  southern  group  alone  that  these  in' 
creased  operating  expenses  overbalance  the  increase  in  revenues. 
Taxes  per  mile  increased  8.0  per  cent  on  eastern  railways,  ZB 
per  cent,  on  the  southern  railways,  and  9.3  per  cent,  on  the  west- 
em  railways.  Operating  income  per  mile  increased  4.3  per  cent 
on  the  eastern  group  of  railways;  increased  8.4  per  cent,  on  the 
western  group ;  it  decreased  4.0  per  cent  on  the  southern  group. 

The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  total  operating  revenues, 
operating  expenses  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  for  sep- 
arate months  of  the  calendar  years  1911  and  1912.  The  following 
table  shows  the  per  cent  of  operating  revenues  consumed  by 
each  class  of  expenses: 


Psa  Cbwt.  or  Total  Ohmting  Rxvxnuk*. 

Fiscal 
year  ending 


Maint.  of  way  and  structure!   11.8 

Maint.  of  equipment   16.2 

Traffic  expense.      2.0 

  3ls 

Total  opeuning  expenses   69.0 


December 

 J.  


ton. 

11.1 

15.9 
2.1 

37.0 
2.7 


1912. 
12.7 
15.8 

2.2 
35.9 
2.5 


Calendar 
year  ending 

 s  t  *  » 

1911.  1912.  1911. 

12.9  12.8  12.7 

15.5  1«.0  15.7 

2.2  2.0  2.1 

35.5  35.S  35.* 

2.5  2.4  2.S 


69.1      68-6     68.7  68.4 


Car  Location. 


The  accompanying  tables,  which  are  taken  from  the  car  location 
bulletins  Nos.  2-A  and  3  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
give  summaries  of  the  location  of  freight  cars  by  groups  on  Janu- 
ary 15  and  February  1,  1913,  together  with  surpluses  and  short- 
ages on  the  same  dates. 


Cxi  Locatvto  »■  J*»o»»»  IS.  1913. 


New 
England. 

Total   Can  Owned   86,124 

Home  Cars  on  Home  Roads   39.251 

Home  Car*  on  Foreign  Koada   46.873 

Foreign  C»ra  on  Home  Roads   61.354 

Total  Can  on  I.ine   100,605 

Exeeaa  or  De6cjency   14,481 

Surplus    ,   W2 

Shortage    714 

Sbor  Cara — 

Home  Car*  in  Home  Shop*   5,178 

Foreign  Cart  in  Home  Shops....  1,699 

Total  Can  in  Shop   6,877 

Per  Cent,  to  Total  Can  Owned— 

Home  Car*  on  Home  Roada   4S.57 

Total  Car*  on  I.ine   114.32 

Home  Cara  in  Home  Shore   6.01 

Foreign  Car*  in  Home  Shops....  1.46 

Total  Can  in  Shop.   7.47 


N.Y..NJ.,  Ohio.Ind.,  Va., 
Del.,  Md.,   Mich,,    W.  Va.. 
Eastern  Weatem  No.  *  So. 


Pa. 

675.791 
340,368 
335.423 
315,420 

6S5.788 
•20.0O3 
5.648 
2.088 

30.571 
8.905 


5'"'  . 

97.< 
4.! 


5.84 


Pa. 
284.380 
83.510 

200,870 
200.04S 

283.555 
•825 
3.112 
1.497 

11.937 
8.824 


4.SS 
3.37 


C*ra!!n, 
196.980 
96.307 
100.673 
86.625 

82,932 
14,048 
6,818 
1,801 

8.S7S 
1.930 


Ky„  Tenn 
Mis*., 

Ala., 
C*.,  Fla. 
170.644 
68,376 

It"  - 


Iowa. 

111., 
Wit, 
Minn. 
456,977 
276.645 


153,617 
•17.027 
1.577 
5.058 

9.310 
2.S78 


474,221 
17,244 

5.707 
7,039 

18,996 
5.909 


10.505       11,888  24.905 


48.89 
92.87 
4.35 


40,07 
90.02 
5.46 
1.51 


60.54 
103.77 


N.Y..NJ.,  Ohio.  lad..  Va.. 
Del..  Md..   Mich..     W.  Va., 
Eastern  Western  No.  ft  So, 


New 

England.  Pa.  Fa.  Carolina, 

Total  Can  Owned   86.878  679.881  286,921  199.593 

Home  Can  on  Home  Roads   40.996  353.086  88.821  99.654 

Home  Can  on  Foreign  Roads   45,882  326.795  198.100  99,939 

Foreign  Cats  on  Home  Roads   58.081  314.645  209.178  96.383 

Total  Cara  on  Line   99,077  667.731  297,999  196.037 

Excess  or  Deficiency   12,199  '12.150  11,078  '3.556 

Sorplm.    1,334  5,88?  7,S«7  10.450 

Sboi-iaee    484  2,141  1.088  4.232 

ShHnrae"c7rs  in  Home  Shops   S.322  28.241  13,158  8.4S7 

Foreign  Car.  in  Home  stops-    -  1,417  7,838  7,286  2,046 

Total  Cars  in  Shop   6.739  36,079  20.444  10,533 

Per  Cent,  to  Total  Cut?  Owned—  • 

Home  Cars  on  Home  Roads   47.19  51.93  30  96  49.93 

Total  Cars  on  Line   111.65  98.21  103.86  98.22 

Homr  Cars  in  Home  Shops   6  12  4.16  4.59  4.2S 

Foreign  Can  In  Home  Shops   1.12  1-15  2  54  1.03 

TM»1  Cars  In  Shop,   7.24  5.31.  7.13  5.28 


Ky..  Tenn., 
'  ML.... 

Al*., 

Ga.,  Fla. 
172.507 
71.646 
ino,66i 
92.663 


9.174 
2.616 


11.790  23.665 


41.65 
95.  J6 
5.32 
I  51 

6.83 


Mont,  Kana., 

Wyo.,  Colo.. 

Neb.,  Okla.. 

Daletaa.  Ma,  Ark. 

16,506  150.154 

3,442  64,277 

!«8  Ittll 


149,406 
•748 

5,610 
793 

7.696 
2,492 

10,188 

42.81 


7.92  5.33  6-97  5.76 
Cat  Location  on  Fuiuait  1. 


15,299 
•1,207 
780 
559 

439 
740 

1,179 

20.85 
92.69 


7.14 


6.69 


Iowa, 

III., 
Wit., 
Minn. 
467.865 
279.573 
1IK.292 
203.495 


164.S09  483.068 

•7.998  15.203 

1.189  6.747 

3.714  6.572 


Mont.,  Runs,, 
Wyo.,  Colo- 
Neb.,  Okla„ 
Dakota*.  Mo..  Ark. 
16.857  150,750 
3.314  65,923 
13.543  84,827 
12.258  86.228 


18.139 
5.526 


59.76 
103.25 
4  13 
1.26 

Til 


15.572 
•1,285 

IU 

426 
616 

1.042 

19.66 
92.38 
2.53 
365 

~6J8 


152,151 
1,401 
4.801 
923 

2:427 
9.716 

43.73 

98.60 
4.89 
1.52 


Tu."- 

New 

Mexico. 

Orfion, 
Idaho, 
Nrv., 
Cat.  Aria. 

Cana- 
dian 

Line*. 

Grand 

Total. 

29,362 
11,804 
17,558 
31,364 

127.057 
61,538 
65.5)9 
69,771 

114.725 

75,128 
39.597 
57J03 

2. 301!. 700 
1,120.646 
1,188.054 
1,201.635 

43.16* 
13,806 
4,072 
80 

131,309 
4,252 
17.691 
1.115 

132,431 
17.706 
2.653 
4,162 

2,322.331 
13.631 
54.664 
24.888 

1,413 
1.261 

3,915 
2.370 

3,751 
582 

101,781 
37,290 

2,674 

6,28  S 

4,333 

135,071 

40.20 
147.02 
4,81 
4.30 

48.43 
103.35 
J.08 
1.87 

65.49 
115.43 

SJ1 
.31 

48J4 

100.59 
4.S0 
1.65 

9.11 

4.95 

3.78 

6.1S 

Texas, 

La.. 
New 
Mexico, 

OrrgjT-., 

Idaho, 

N«T„ 

Cat,  Aria. 

Cana- 
dian 
Line*. 

Grand 
Total. 

29,025 
11,154 
17.871 
27,124 

127.172 
63.339 
63.833 
69,?!>6 

128.322 
82.458 
46,064 
64.327 

2,345.971 
1,160.164 
1,185.807 
1,234,178 

38,278 
9,253 

133,135 
5,963 
17,233 
1.167 

146,785 
18.263 

.',314.342 
48,371 
62,740 
24.881 

'III 

iSf 

99.64S 
33.951 

2.175 

6.329 

5,084 

133,596 

38.43 
131.88 
4  22 
3  27 

49.81 
104.69 
3.05 
1,93 

64.16 
114.21 
3.36 
.60 

49.45 
102.06 
4.30 
1.47 

M9 

498 

3M 

5.77 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


I  he  commission  has  suspended  until  June  28  the  operation  of 
certain  tariffs  which  provide  for  the  discontinuance  of  free  store- 
door  delivery  and  pick-up  service  now  maintained  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  service  is  extended  to  shippers  and  consignees  on 
less  than  carload  shipments  originating  at  or  destined  to  points 
north  of  Wilmington.  Del,,  including  New  York  and  Boston. 

President  Wilson  on  Wednesday  last  nominated  John  H. 
Marble,  Secretary  of  the  Intestate  Commission,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  in  place  of  Mr.  Lane,  who  becomes 

Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior. He  also  nominated 
for  another  term  Edgar 
E.  Clark,  member  of  the 
commission,  whose  name 
was  sent  to  the  Senate 
three  months  ago  by 
President  Taft.  His 
has  now 


been  confirmed  by  that 
body.  John  H.  Marble, 
for  the  past  12  months 
secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ststc    Commerce  Com- 


for  that  body  for  several 
years  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  secretary- 
ship. He  came  to  the 
commission  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  1906,  as  a  con- 
fidential clerk.  He  was 
born  at  Ashland.  Neb., 
in  1869,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  He  was  in  the  newspaper  business  in  South 
Dakota.  Wyoming  and  in  California  (San  Francisco)  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  California  in  IC02. 


Coal  Rates  from  Iowa  to  the  Dakota*. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by- 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  coal  in  carloads  from  mines 
in  Iowa  to  stations  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  defendants  had  not  justified 
the  advances  in  the  rates  in  question  and  ordered  them  to  with- 
draw the  suspended  tariffs.    (26  [.  C.  C,  144.) 


Cottonseed  Rates  Not  Advanced. 

In  re  advances  in  rates  ON  cottonseed  from  points  in  Oklahoma 
to  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouly: 

The  i-ommi«s;on  found  that  the  tariffs  canceling  present  joint 
rates  and  through  rates  on  cottonseed  from  points  in  Oklahoma 
to  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  must  he  withdrawn.   (26  I.  C.  C,  211.) 

Rates  on  Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Reduced. 

Davis  brothers'  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  v.  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  tt  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rates  on  ycllow-pinc  lumber 
in  carloads  from  Ansley,  Bernire,  Dubach,  and  Wyatt,  La.,  to 
Louisville.  K>\,  of  25  cents,  and  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of  27 
cents  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  21  cents 
to  Louisville  and  23  cents  to  Cincinnati,  and  that  for  the  future 
the  defendants  should  establish  joint  rates  from  and  to  said 
points  which  arc  not  in  excess  of  the  rates  last  named.  (26 

L  C.  C...2S7.) 

<   

Rate*  on  Nuts  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  edible  nuts  from  Htm  Orleans 
and  Port  Chalmette.  La.,  to  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  points. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  proposed  increased  rates  on  edible  nuts  from  New  Orleans 
and  Port  Chalmette.  La.,  to  S\  Louis,  Mo,  and  other 


iot  to  be  unreasonable.    The  order  of 
was  vacated.  (26  [.  C.  C.  213.) 

Minimum  Weights  on  Corn. 

lit  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance  in  minimum 
weight  on  ear  corn,  snapped  corn,  and  corn  in  the  shuck  in  car- 
loads i>y  carriers  operating  in  Southwestern  I-ines  territory: 

The  proposed  advance  in  the  minimum  weight  on  ear  corn, 
snapped  corn,  and  corn  in  the  shuck  in  carloads  throughout 
southwestern  lines  territory,  to  40.000  lbs.  was  not  found  to  be 
justified.  A  Hat  minimum  weight  of  40,000  lbs.  was  found  to 
be  reasonable,  however,  when  standard  36-ft.  cars  or  larger  are 
furnished.  An  order  was  entered  requiring  the  carriers  to  can- 
cel the  suspended  schedules  arid  to  maintain  the  present  mini- 
mum-weight rule  on  cars  smaller  than  the  standard  36-ft.  cars 
and  to  establish  a  40.000-lb.  minimum  weight  applicable  to  larger 
cars.  (26  I.  C.  C.  197.) 


Rates  on  Fuel  Wood  Not  Advanced. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  fuel  wood,  sawdust,  and  shav- 
ings from  stations  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  Evonston,  III., 
and  other  points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  proposed  advanced  rates  on  fuel  wood,  sawdust,  and  shav- 
ings from  stations  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  Evanston,  111,, 
and  other  points  were  found  to  be  unreasonable.  The  de- 
fendants were  ordered  to  withdraw  the  suspended  tariffs. 
(26  I  C.  C,  254.) 

Rates  on  Fresh  Meats  Not  Advanced. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  and  packing- 
liause  products  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla~,  and  other  points  to 
points  in  the  state  of  Netu  Mexico.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  proposed  advances  in  rates  on  fresh  meats  and  packing- 
house products  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  Wichita,  Kan,,  to  all  points  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  tc  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico,  excepting  coast  line  ; 
west  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mcx.,  were  not  shown  to  be  : 
The  commission  ordered  the  defendant  to  withdraw  the  sus- 
pended tariff.    (26  I.  C.  C.  154.) 

Rates  on  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds  Not  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  from 
stations  in  Louisiana  to  stations  in  Texas  and  between  other 
points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  present  rate  on  sash,  doors  and  blinds  between  the  points 
in  question  is  the  same  as  the  lumber  rate.  The  defendants 
contend  that  these  products  should  take  a  higher  rate  than  the 
lumber  rate,  which  they  said  was  low  and  highly  competitive  in 
the  territory  involved.  As  the  reasonableness  of  the  lumber 
rate  was  not  shown,  the  commission  had  to  consider  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rale  in  question  without  relation  to  the 
ber  rate.  After  looking  into  the  matter  of  per  ton  mile 
enue,  the  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  rate  had  not 
been  shown  to  be  reasonable  and  ordered  the  defendants  to 
withdraw  the  suspended  tariff.    (26  L  C.  C,  116.) 


Fertilizer  Rate  Reduced. 

Meridian  Fertilizer  Company  v.  Vicksburg.  Shreveport  cr 
Pacific  el  al.  Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Rate  of  12  cents  per  100  lhs  for  the  transportation  of  fertilizer 
in  carloads  from  Shreveport,  La.,  to  Junction  City  and  F.l 
Dorado,  Ark.,  was  found  to  be  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeds  11  cents,  which  rate  is  prescribed  for  the  future 
(26  I.  C.  C.  224.) 

Complaint  Dismissed. 

Mansfield  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  v.  Tremont  &  Gulf 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  31  cents  per  100 
lbs  for  the  transportation  of  cross  ties  in  carloads  from  Eros, 
La.,  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  via  Winnfield,  La.,  was  unreasonable  and 
seeks  reparation.  The  commission  found  that  the  joint  rate  on 
cross  ties  from  Eros  to  Laredo  via  Tremont,  Tex.,  was  25  cents 
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per  100  lbs.  The  commission  decided  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  should  not  establish  a  joint  rate  between  the  two 
points  in  question  via  \\  innlield,  a  longer  and  more  unnatural 
route,  and  also  that  the  rate  charged  was  not  unreasonable. 
(26  1.  C  C.  138.) 

Ozark  Cooperage  cr  Lumber  Company  v.  St.  Louis  Gr  San 
Francisco  el  at.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  cooperage  stock  from  Black  Rock,  Trumann 
and  Grassy  Lake,  Ark.,  to  Brownsville.  Tex.,  are  unreasonable. 
The  rate  from  Trumann  and  Grassy  Lake  was  42  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  and  the  rate  from  Black  Rock  was  47  cents  per  100  lbs. 
The  commission  decided  that  these  rates  were  not  found  to  have 
been  unjust  or  unreasonable.  Since  the  complaint  was  filed 
the  rates  from  all  the  points  of  origin  in  question  to  Brownsville 
have  been  reduced  to  29  cents  per  100  lbs.,  which  is  lower  than 
the  rate  to  Arkansas  by  the  complainant.    (26  I.  C.  C  132.) 

Union  Tanning  Company  et  at,  v.  Southern  Railway  cl  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  present  adjustment  of  rates  on  leather  from  tanning 
points  in  western  North  Carolina  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Railway  was  not  found  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  un- 
reasonable. Where  the  other  facts  and  conditions  are  sub- 
stantially uniform  or  similar,  distance  may  become  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  the  relative  adjustment  of  rates,  but  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  controlling  facts  and  conditions  it  may  be  a 
minor  factor.  The  weight  to  be  Riven  a  comparison  of  dis- 
tances varies  in  different  cases  and  the  reasonableness  of  rates 
should  be  determined  by  considering  all  of  the  facts 
together  in  each  case.    (26  1.  C.  C,  159.) 


Coal  Rate*  Not  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rales  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  soft  coat  in  carloads  from 
Illinois  mines  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  other  points  on  the  Chicsgv, 
Hurlington  Sr  Quincy.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Lane: 

The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  advances  in  the  rates 
on  soft  coal  in  carloads  from  certain  mines  in  Illinois  to  Clinton 
and  Lyons.  Iowa,  were  not  shown  to  be  reasonable,  and  ordered 
the  defendants  to  withdraw  the  suspended  tariffs.  (26  I.  C.  C, 
179.)   

Lumber  Rates  Not  Advanced. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  for 
Vie  transportation  of  cypress  lumber,  laths  and  shingles  from 
points  located  on  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  *•  Mexico  to  Albany, 
A'.  Y.,  and  other  points.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Lane: 

The  proposed  advance  in  rail-water-rail  rates  on  cypress  lum- 
ber from  points  on  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  to  interior  points  in  the  north 
Atlantic  states  were  not  justified.  An  order  will  be  issued  re 
quiring  the  carriers  to  cancel  the  item  proposing  these  advances. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  186.) 

Rates  on  Coal  Not  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  coal  in  carloads  from  Hills- 
boro  and  other  points  in  Illinois  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  other 
destinations  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Lane: 

The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  increases  in  the 
rates  in  question  had  been  filed  with  the  idea  of  securing  for 
the  mines  on  the  lines  of  one  of  the  defendants  a  differential 
in  the  rate  which  would  give  to  such  mines  an  advantage  over 
other  mines  which  had  hitherto  been  given  the  same  rate  basis. 
The  commission  ordered  the  defendants  to  withdraw  the  sus- 
pended tariffs.    (26  I.  C.  C„  140) 

Soft  Coal  Rates  Not  Increased. 


In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  soft  coal  and  soft  coal 
briquettes  from  southern  Illinois  mines  to  stations  located  on 
the  Could  Southwestern  in  Arkansas.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
McChord: 

The  existing  rates  in  question  range  from  $2.25  per  ton  to 
$J45  per  ton,  and  the  proposed  advances  range  from  10  cent* 


to  50  cents  per  ton.  The  defendants  contend  that  these  rates 
were  established  in  anticipation  of  shipments  of  domestic  coal, 
but  that  the  only  shipments  that  had  been  made  were  to  the 
Gould  Southwestern  for  their  engine  purposes.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  proposed  advances  were  not  shown  to  have 
been  unreasonable  and  dismissed  the  complaint.  (26  I.  C.  C, 
135.) 

8ugar  Rates  Reduced. 

II'.  II.  Edgar  &  Son  v.  Louisville  fr  Xashville  cl  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

In  this  case  the  complainants  Contend  that  the  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  heel  sugar  in  carloads  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Knoxvilic  and  Chattanooga,  Tcnn.,  arc  unreasonable.  No 
testimony  was  offered  upon  which  the  commission  might  base 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  these  rates  except 
by  •measuring  tiiein  n>  their  relation  to  rates  in  effect  elsewhere 
on  the  same  or  related  commodities.  The  commission  found 
that,  as  compared  with  the  hauls  from  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans,  the  through  charges  exacted  of  the  complainants  on 
shipments  to  Ktiuxville  and  Chattanooga  were  discriminatory 
and  should  be  corrected.  The  part  of  the  through  charges  which 
accrues  to  the  defendants'  lines  south  of  the  Ohio  river  is  the 
scat  of  the  trouble,  and  those  carriers  will  be  required  at  once 
to  readjust  the  rale  situation.    <26  I.  C.  C  181.) 

Powerless  to  Compel  Switching  Service. 

Morris  Iron  Company  et  al.  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Chairman  I'routy. 

In  this  case  the  complainant  asks  the  commission  to  compel 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Northern  Central  to  establish 
switching  arrangements  with  the  Frederick  Railroad  at  Frederick, 
.Md.  A  connection  would  have  to  be  built  between  the  tracks 
<  f  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  those  of  the  Frederick  Railroad. 
The  Northern  Central  now  has  a  connection  with  the  Frederick 
Railroad,  but  declines  to  interchange  any  cars  with  that  road. 
The  defendants  contend  that  the  Frederick  Railroad  is  a  part 
,.i  the  Western  Maryland  and  that  if  they  established  the  switch- 
ing arrangements  in  question  they  would  be  opening  up  their 
terminals  to  a  competitor.  The  commission  found  that  the  ter- 
minals of  the  Frederick  Railroad  at  Frederick  were  larger  than 
those  of  either  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  or  the  Northern  Central. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  the  rates  irom  Frederick  to 
joints  in  tne  Southeast  via  the  Frederick  Railroad  are  greatlv 
in  excess  of  those  via  the  lines  of  the  defendants.  As  the 
Frederick  Railroad  was  not  a  lateral  branch  line,  the  com- 
mission could  not  order  a  connection  between  it  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  third  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce provides  that  no  railroad  may  be  required  to  give  the 
use  of  iti  track  or  terminal  facilities  to  carriers  engaged  in  like 
business.  Even  though  the  Frederick  Railroad  would  lose 
by  the  exchange  of  terminal  facilities  with  the  defendants,  the 
commission  was  without  authority  to  grant  the  request  of 
the  complainant.  The  commission  found  that  more  industries 
at  Frederick  were  located  on  the  lines  of  the  Frederick  Rail- 
road than  on  the  lines  of  cither  of  the  two  defendants  and 
■ilso  that  if  the  switching  arrangements  sought  by  the  complain- 
.iiil  were  established  none  of  the  roads  would  sustain  a  serious 
lo«s,  but  the  shippers  would  benefit  materially.  The  commission 
recommended  that  a  switching  connection  be  made  between  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  that  the  three  roads  in  question  enter 
into  reciprocal  switching  arrangements  upon  the  basis  of  charges, 
which,  whether  stated  by  the  car  or  by  the  100  pounds,  should 
not  exceed  $5  per  car.  As  the  commission  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  require  this,  the  complaint  was  dismissed.  (26 
I.  C.  C,  240.) 

Responsibility  for  Furnishing  Cars. 

In  re  int-eslisatirn  and  suspension  of  advances  in-rates  by 
carriers  f"r  the  transportation  of  cool  from  points  on  the  Stony 
Lork  branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  various  destina- 
tions.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  tariffs  under  suspension  propose  to  cancel  the  joint  rates 
on  coal  from  points  on  the  Stony  Fork  branch  of  the  Louisrille 
&  Nashville  to  southeastern  territory.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed change  is  to  relieve  the  Louisville  *  Nashville  of  the 
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responsibility  of  the  initial  carrier  and  of  furnishing  cars.  The 
shipments  from  points  on  the  Stony  Fork  branch  to  southeastern 
territory  move  to  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  over  the  line  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  and  thence  to  destination  via  the  Southern 
Railway.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  contends  that  the  service 
it  performs  in  this  traffic  is  merely  a  switching  service  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  required  to  furnish  cars  for  coal  destined  to 
move  from  Middlcsboro  via  the  Southern  Railway.  The  South- 
«rn  Railway  contends  that  it  is  not  the  initial  line  and,  therefore, 
it  is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  cars  for  loading  at  mines 
on  the  Stony  Fork  branch.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1911  both  defendants  refused  to  furnish  cars,  but  the  Com- 
merce Court  placed  upon  both  the  obligation  to  furnish  cars  tor 
this  traffic.  The  commission  finds  that,  as  the  service  per- 
formed by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  already  been  treated 
as  a  line  haul  in  tariffs  published  by  it,  it  cannot  now  treat  it 
as  a  mere  switching  movement.  The  carrier,  upon  whose  line 
shippers  arc  located,  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
transportation  facilities.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  not  justi- 
fied in  attempting  to  avoid  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
it  as  the  initial  carrier  in  regard  to  this  traffic.  Were  the  pro- 
posed tariffs  to  become  effective,  the  mines  of  the  Stony  Fork 
branch  would  be  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  their  com- 
petitors situated  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  division  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  exclusively  its  own  equipment  for  the  traffic 
moving  from  the  Stony  Fork  branch  to  the  Southeast  under  the 
present  tariffs,  for  the  Commerce  Court  has  placed  this  respon- 
sibility upon  both.  Should  the  defendants  be  unable  to  agree 
among  themselves  upon  the  manner  of  car  distribution-,  the  com- 
mission will  give  that  question  further  consideration.  The  com- 
mission ordered  the  defendants  to  withdraw  the  suspended 
tariffs.    (26  I.  C.  C,  168.) 


Preparation  of  Car*. 

Southwestern  Missouri  Millers'  Club  i:  St.  Louis  er  San  Fran- 
cisco it  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

During  1906  and  1909  the  defendants'  tariffs  contained  the 
following  rule:  "When  cars  furnished  by  this  company  for 
grain  or  other  loading  require  repairing  in  order  to  insure 
against  leakage  in  transit,  and  material  necessary  for  repair- 
ing is  furnished  by  the  shipper,  this  company  will  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  same,  but  not  to  exceed  80  cents  per  car."  This  rule 
was  canceled  in  1911  and  the  complainants  seek  to  have  it  re- 
stored. The  Missouri  Pacific  now  has  in  effect  a  similar  rule 
restricted  to  business  originating  within  the  switching  district 
in  St.  Louis.  Though  cars  are  now  inspected  by  employees  of 
the  carrier  before  being  placed  for  flour  or  grain  loading,  the 
millers  find  it  necessary  to  further  prepare  those  cars.  The 
carriers  do  not  deny  that  shippers  frequently  have  to  repair 
leaks  and  remove  nails  which  should  have  been  attended 
to  by  carriers.  Complainants,  however,  do  not  confine  their 
prayer  for  compensation  to  the  cost  incurred  for  repairing 
leaks  and  removing  nails,  but  include  the  cost  of  lining  the 
sides  of  the  car  with  paper  and  padding,  the  floor  with  burlap, 
or  a  cushion  of  chaff,  hay  or  straw,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  car  as  to  leaks  or  nails.  They  even  state  that 
they  have  to  line  new  cars  that  have  never  been  used  before. 
The  reason  for  this  padding  is  to  protect  the  sacks  from  being 
soiled  in  transportation.  The  complainants  sought  reparation 
but  the  commission  found  that  the  rule  in  question  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  expenditures  in  preparing  cars  for  flour 
loading  which  the  complainants  seek  to  have  included.  The 
word  "leakage"  contained  in  the  tariff  refers  to  leakage  of 
grain  or  other  commodities  from  the  car,  but  not  to  the  leak- 
age from  a  package  to  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  commission 
found  that  the  complainant  could  recover  for  any  material  fur- 
nished or  work  done  to  the  car  itself  in  order  to  prevent  leak- 
age, but  they  could  not  recover  for  inserting  the  lining  in  the 
car.  The  commission  is  warranted  in  taking  cognizance  of  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  of 
the  defendant  carriers.  It  is  the  duty  of  carriers  to  furnish 
cars  suitable  for  transportation,  but  a  shipper  should  so  pack 
his  commodity  as  to  insure  against  damage  by  leakage  from 
the  package  due  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  transportation.  The 
commission  found  that  the  protection  of  the  sacks  from  be- 
coming soiled  was  in  the  nature  of  private  packing  rather  than 


public  equipment.  Where  special  preparation  is  required  to 
lix  a  car  (or  the  shipment  of  a  particular  commodity  the  task 
of  special  preparation  ordinarily  devolves  upon  the  shipper. 
The  commission  found  that  the  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
allowances  to  the  shippers  should  not  be  approved,  as  they  would 
be  subject  to  abuses  in  the  shape  of  rebates  and  discriminations 
because  the  repairs  could  not  be  properly  policed.  Especially 
in  view  of  the  complainant's  contention  that  every  car  must  be 
lined  for  the  shipment  of  flour  in  sacks,  it  would  be  a  sounder 
principle  to  let  the  rate  take  care  of  such  expenditures.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  practice  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
oi  still  granting  allowances  to  millers  situated  within  the 
switching  district  of  St.  Louis  was  discriminatory  and  or- 
dered that  carrier  to  discontinue  this  discrimination.  De- 
cision with  regard  to  reparation  was  withheld  until  the  com- 
plainants shall  have  filed  amended  specifications  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  damages  which  they  intend  to  recover  under  this 
holding.  The  complainant's  prayer  for  an  order  requiring  car- 
riers to  prepare  cars  for  loading  grain  and  flour  in  a  manner 
indicated  by  the  complainant  was  denied.    (26  I.  C.  C,  246.) 

Consumers  Must  Be  Considered. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  tor  the  transportation  of  soft  coal  in  carloads  from 
mines  in  Colorado  to  stations  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  located 
on  the  Wichita  Falls  Or  Northwestern,  the  Wichita  Falls  Sr 
Northwestern  of  Texas  and  the  Wichita  Falls  &  Southern. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  tariffs  which  have  been  suspended  would  abolish  all 
joint  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
to  points  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  on  the  lines  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern  system,  and  would  make  effective  cer- 
tain combination  rates  which  would  result  in  increases  ranging 
from  60  cents  to  $1.20  per  ton.  The  Wichita  Falls  &  North- 
western system,  though  operated  separately,  is  owned  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  The  defendants  did  not  contend 
that  the  present  rates  were  unreasonably  low.  but  considered 
that  the  mines  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  produce  sufficient 
coal  for  the  requirements  of  the  points  on  their  line  and  felt 
that  that  was  sufficient  justification  for  the  cancellation  of  rates 
from  other  territory.  The  defendants  admitted  that  if  the 
Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  was  still  independent  it  was  en- 
tirely likely  that  no  effort  would  have  been  made  to  cancel  the 
present  rates.  The  coal  from  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  mines 
is  more  popular  at  the  points  in  question  than  is  the  coal  from 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  mines.  Transportation  charges  are  higher 
on  the  western  coal,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  lower,  so  it 
is  able  to  compete  with  the  Oklahoma  and  Texas  coal.  The 
commission  found  that  the  defendants,  in  their  desire  to  serve 
the  Oklahoma  coal  industry,  should  not  brush  aside  the  rights 
of  the  western  producers  to  compete  with  Oklahoma  pro- 
ducers and  other  consumers  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
petition. The  commission  decided  further  that  the  defendants 
could  not  operate  their  lines  solely  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  revenue  and  for  the  industries  reached  by  them  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  their  patrons,  except  where  such  in- 
terests further  their  purpose.  The  commission  declared  that 
the  present  rates  are  reasonable  and  that  the  proposed  ad- 
vances would  result  in  undue  discrimination  and  ordered  the 
defendants  to  withdraw  the  suspended  tariffs.  (26  1.  C.  C, 
216.) 


8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Texas  railroad  commission  has  called  a  hearing  for 
March  11  on  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  handling  of  baggage. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  oi  New  Jersey  has  ordered 
the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  to  continue  to  honor  sea- 
son passes  issued  by  it  to  260  officers  of  the  state.  The  road  re- 
cently directed  its  conductors  not  to  recogni/e  these  passes,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  appealed  to 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  sued  the  Cincin- 
nati. Hamilton  &  Dayton  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Indianapolis 
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for  disol>edicnce  of  the  order  of  the  commission  requiring  auto- 
matic block  signals  to  be  installed  on  the  company's  line  eastward 
from  Glcnwood  to  the  Ohio  State  line.  The  commission's  bill 
says  that  since  January  1,  1913,  the  company  has  been  running 
trains  unlawfully  between  these  points. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  has  amended  its  stopping  in 
transit  rules  so  that  Rules  7  and  12  will  read  substantially  as 
follows:  "When  shipments  of  grain,  etc.,  are  placed  in  a  mill 
or  other  place  of  storage  at  stopping  point,  not  reached  by  the 
tracks  of  the  line  bringing  the  same  into  that  point,  the  cost  of 
switching  from  and  returning  to  such  initial  line,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  carrier." 

The  Texas  railway  commission  has  issued  an  order  providing 
fur  a  periodical  investigation  of  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  violations  of  the  law  against 
running  trains  more  than  30  minutes  late.  The  commission  will 
issue  calls  at  least  every  six  months  requiring  the  roads  to 
submit  statements  of  the  operation  of  their  passenger  trains 
for  a  30-day  period.  Where  the  30-minute  law  has  been  vio- 
lated the  cases  will  at  once  be  reported  to  the  attorney  general 
for  prosecution,  unless  legal  excuse  can  be  made.  It  is  stated 
that  heretofore  the  enforcement  of  this  law  has  been  of  a  bap- 
hazard  character. 

The  decision  of  the  California  Railroad  Commission  in  the 
application  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  for  approval  of  the  plan  for  changes  in  ownership  of 
these  properties  was  briefly  noticed  in  otfr  last  issue,  page  405. 
From  the  full  text  of  the  decision  it  appears  that  the  commis- 
sion asserts  the  right  to  name  the  terms  on  which  the  Central 
Pacific  shall  be  sold  by  the  Southern  to  the  Union,  and  the  terms 
of  all  leases  and  joint  trackage  rights.  Says  the  commission : 
"There  is  reason  for  grave  fear  that  if  the  agreement  is  carried 
out,  this  state  will,  instead  of  securing  two  strong  competing 
lines,  secure  one  dominant  line  and  one  much  impaired  line." 
Continuing,  the  decision  says:  "The  price  at  which  the  proper- 
tits  covered  by  the  agreement  between  the  applicants  hereto 
shall  be  sold  or  the  valuation  on  which  its  rentals  shall  be  based, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  only  such  price  and  valuation  as 
shall  first  have  been  formally  approved  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission." All  terminals  used  jointly  by  the  Central  and  the 
Southern  in  California  must  be  opened  to  any  other  road  de- 
siring the  use  of  them,  provided  equitable  compensation  is 
tendered.  The  commission  will  decide  what  is  equitable.  Within 
sixty  days  from  the  effective  date  of  said  agreement  the  parties 
must  file  with  the  commission  joint  rates  and  fares  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between  all  points  in 
the  state  of  California. 


COURT  NEWS. 

A  temporary  injunction  has  been  issued  by  the  federal  court 
at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  restraining  the  state  authorities  from 
putting  into  effect  the  three-cent  passenger  fare  ordered  by  the 
state  railroad  commission. 

Argument.',  relating  to  the  form  of  the  decree  to  be  entered 
in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
"anti-trust''  case  against  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  I-ouis,  were  presented  before  Judges  Sanborn,  Hook  and 
Smith,  at  St.  Louis,  o:i  February  25.  Attorney  General  Wick- 
ersham  and  E,  C.  Crow,  representing  the  government,  objected 
to  the  continuation  of  an  arbitrary  clement  in  the  rates  on  traffic 
originating  within  the  onc-hundrcd-milc  zone. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis,  March  4, 
the  government  filed  a  suit  against  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic 
Bureau  to  enjoin  the  bureau  and  the  roads  connected  with  it 
from  regulating  and  agreeing  on  the  rates  on  coal  from  Illinois 
mines  to  St.  Louis.  The  court  atso  is  asked  to  dissolve  the 
bureau  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  said  that 
the  immediate  occasion  of  this  suit  is  a  tariff,  which  was  to  go 
into  effect  April  1.  increasing  the  rates  on  coal  S  cents  a  ton. 
All  of  the  24  roads  interested  in  the  Terminal  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal  Company  are  made 
defendants. 


ttaUttmtr  (B((Wev*. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

A.  H.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  4  Hud- 
son River,  has  been  elected  senior  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines. 

Samuel  C.  Stickney,  who  has  been  doing  special  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  on 
the  Eric,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  with 
office  at  New  York. 

R.  Kemp  Slaughter  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  succeeding  J.  L.  Hamar,  resigned,  and 
F.  K.  Mays  has  been  elected  treasurer,  succeeding  H.  M.  Milam, 
resigned,  both  with  offices  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  T.  Irwin,  formerly  president  of  the  Peoria  Railway  Term- 
inal Company,  has  been  appointed  general  counsel,  with  head- 
quarters at  Peoria.  III.,  succeeding  William  Jack.  B.  A.  Worth- 
ington  succeeds  Mr.  Irwin  as  president.  George  II.  Crosby  has 
been  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  office  at  Chicago,  to 
succeed  T.  A.  Greer,  secretary,  and  T.  F.  Scanlon,  treasurer. 
W.  II.  Burns  has  been  appointed  auditor,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  in  place  of  R.  H.  Hardin. 

Operating  Officers. 

W,  P.  Moran  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Savanna,  III.,  in  place  of 
N.  P.  Thurber,  promoted. 

L.  II.  Cecil  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lafayette,  La. 

Caleb  Corser  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern,  with  office  at  Cordova,  Alaska,  to  suc- 
ceed George  Gciger,  resigned. 

John  H.  Harris  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
I'.oria  Railway  Terminal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria. 
111.,  in  place  of  J.  H.  Frankc. 

The  office  of  A.  J  Doncgan.  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay,  has  been  transferred  from 
Michipicotcn  Harbor,  Ont.,  to  Hawk  Junction. 

James  F.  Farrell  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  Northern  Rail- 
way (Costa  Rica),  with  office  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

The  position  of  C.  G.  Smith,  trainmaster  of  the  Erie,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  abolished,  and  the  authority  of 
P.  Minehan.  trainmaster  at  Youngstown,  has  been  extended 
over  the  entire  division. 

F,  N,  Brown,  formerly  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  at  Fmpalmc,  Me*.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Sc  Eastern  Illinois, 
with  office  at  Danville,  III.,  succeeding  John  C.  Muir,  resigned. 

F.  A.  Patterson,  assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  succeed 
V.  J.  Fry,  deceased.  A.  C.  Adams  succeeds  Mr.  Patterson,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

F.  Cone,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  LaCrosse  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  LaCrosse,  Wis.  A.  J.  Carter  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Aurora,  111.,  in  place  of  G.  A.  Law,  promoted. 

George  Ross,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  at  Salt  I.ake  City.  Utah,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  with  headquarters  at  La  Grande,  Ore.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  W.  Anderson,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  an- 
other company. 

Guy  L.  Anderson,  clerk  and  assistant  to  R.  B.  Miller,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Oregon-Washingion  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Sumpter 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Baker  City,  Ore.    He  was  bom 
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at  Portland  28  years  ago,  and  began  railway  work  at  the  age 
of  18  as  a  messenger  boy. 

Fred  J.  Byington,  who  recently  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  West  Iowa'  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Boone,  la.,  was  born  September  3,  1876, 
at  Rochelle,  111.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  and 
began  railway  work  June  1,  1890,  with  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Galesburg  division. 
With  the  exception  of  one  year  with  the  Union  Pacific  as  train 
despatcher.  his  entire  service  has  been  with  the  North  Western 
as  a  telegrapher,  train  despatcher,  chief  train  despatcher  and 
assistant  superintendent  on  various  divisions  until  his  recent 
promotion  as  division  superintendent,  as  above  noted. 

George  fedwin  Simpson,  who  recently  became  general  super- 
visor of  transportation  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  born  on  May  25,  1847,  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  He  began  railway  work  October  1,  1864,  as  a 
telegraph  operator  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
He  was  later  agent  and  operator  at  Buda,  III,  and  then  to 
1882  was  train  despatcher  and  chief  train  despatcher  at  Gales- 
burg and  Aurora,  III.,  and  Ottumwa,  la.  In  the  latter  year  he 
left  the  Burlington  to  take  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  in  1888  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  transportation  of  that  road,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion  to  general  supervisor 
of  transportation,  as  above  noted. 

George  C  Randall,  who,  on  February  1.  became  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  with  headquarters 
at  Denver,  Col ,  as  already  announced  in  these  columns,  was  horn 
March  31,  1883,  at  Northfield.  Vt.  He  was  graduated  from  Nor- 
wich University  in  1904.  Prior  to  attending  college  he  was  a 
telegraph  operator  for  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal,  now  a 
part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  on  July  10,  1904,  immediately 
after  completing  his  college  course,  he  went  to  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  as  a  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.  From  October,  1904,  to  September,  1906.  he  was  chief 
train  despatcher  at  Cheyenne,  and  was  then  made  chief  clerk  in 
the  car  service  office  at  Denver,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  transportation,  as  above 
noted. 

J.  A.  Somerville,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  announced,  was  born  in  1867  at  Carthage,  III.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1887  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
as  a  messenger  at  Keokuk,  la.  He  remained  with  the  Burling- 
ton until  about  four  years  ago,  and  filled  the  various  positions 
of  local  agent  at  Keokuk,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office 
at  St.  Louis,  contracting  freight  agent  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  gen- 
eral agent  of  all  departments  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  local  agent  at 
St  Louis,  and  general  agent  at  Keokuk,  and  superintendent  of 
terminals  at  St.  Louis.  He  resigned  the  latter  position  to  go 
with  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  apopintmcnt 
as  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  as  noted  above. 

Fred  M.  Melin.  who  recently  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Hastings  &  Dakota  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  with  office  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  was  born  September 
6,  1868,  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  began  railway  work  in  September.  1884,  as 
night  operator  for  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern  at  Plymouth, 
Wis.  From  March,  1887,  to  January,  1891,  he  was  train  des- 
patcher of  that  road,  and  then  to  June,  1893,  chief  train  des- 
patcher of  the  Calumet  Terminal  Railway  at  F.ast  Chicago. 
Ind.  On  the  latter  date  he  went  to  the  Iowa  Central  as  train 
despatcher  and  ten  years  later  hecame  train  despatcher  on  the 
Hastings  &  Dakota  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Six  months  afterwards  he  was 
made  chief  despatcher,  and  from  June,  1903,  to  March.  1908,  he 
was  trainmaster  on  that  division,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Puget  Sound  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  the  Musselshell  division  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  in  July,  1909,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division.  In  October  of  the  following  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  superintendency  of  the  LaCrosse  and 
Northern  divisions  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  until 


C.  G.  Strcher. 


his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Hastings  & 
Dakota  division,  as  above  noted. 

C.  G.  Stecher,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  signal  instructor  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1873, 

and  came  to  this  country 
in  1899.  He  began  rail- 
way work  as  a  lampman 
and  batteryman  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern at  South  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  In  September.  1902, 
be  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  maintainer 
at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  the 
following  April  to  that 
of  repairman  in  Chicago. 
He  later  served  as  lamp 
and  signal  inspector  and 
then  as  electrician  and 
foreman  on  the  old  Chi- 
cago Terminal.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  he  was 
promoted  to  supervisor 
of  signals  in  Iowa,  with 
headquarters  at  Boone. 
He  was  transferred  to 
Chicago  in  September, 
1910,  and  served  as  chief 
inspector  on  the  final 
<ignal  construction  work  in  connection  with  the  new  passenger 
terminal.  On  the  completion  of  this  work,  June  1,  1901,  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Chicago  terminal,  and  held 
this  position  until  his  recent  appointment  as  signal  instructor. 

Herbert  S.  Ballict.  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  and  signal  engineer  of  the  Electric 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 
He  continues  to  perform 
the  duties  of  signal  engi- 
neer of  the  Electric  di- 
vision, and  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way  of 
the  terminal.  Mr.  Balliet 
was  born  in  Neffsville, 
Pa.,  in  1868,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  tele- 
graph operator,  working 
both  for  the  Western 
Union  Company  and  for 
the  United  Press  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  at  one 
time  station  agent  and 
operator  on  the  Philadel- 
phia Si  Reading.  He  be- 
gan on  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley as  operator,  but  he 
soon  went  into  the  signal 
department  and  was  en- 
years— from  1894  to  1905. 
engineer  in  1901.    He  left 


H.  S.  B.llirl. 


gaged  in  that  department  eleven 
He  was  appointed  assistant  signal 
the  Lehigh  Valley  to  go  to  the  New  York  Central  in  April, 
1505.  For  two  years,  1905-1906,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Association.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  that  association  from  its  earliest  years,  and 
in  1910  he  was  its  president  In  his  position  at  the  Grand 
Central  during  the  past  live  years  he  has  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  extensive  new  tracks  and  signaling  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  the  new  two-level  station. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

Robert  John  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Vc  at  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  W.  Eichenbcrgcr  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  I.ehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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C  A.  Land  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  i  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Talladega.  Ala.,  succeeding 
W.  W.  Breedlove. 

F.  E.  Clarke  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  place  oi 
J.  M.  Maudcn.  rcsigi  cd. 

Lucian  T.  Rice  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
succeeding  F..  G.  Jones,  resigned 

R.  C.  Perkins  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  office  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  succeeding  C.  E.  Trust,  resigned. 

George  U.  Hayncs.  assistant  general  passergcr  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  March  1. 

J.  S.  Dloodworth,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  South- 
ern at  Savannah.  Ga.,  has  been  promoted  to  traveling  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Macon.  Ga.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Carson,  Jr., 
deceased  anil  George  G.  Walker  succeeds  Mr.  Bloodworlh. 

John  H.  Bunch  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Copper  Kiver  &  Northwestern,  and  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  with  office  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  to 
succeed  C.  J.  Jones,  traffic  manager,  resigned  to  accept  service 
elsewhere. 

George  A,  Bergen,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  in  charge 
of  coal  and  coke  traffic  of  the  Eric  and  subsidiary  companies, 
with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  coal  traffic  man- 
ager, with  office  at  New  York,  and  his  former  position  has 
been  abolished. 

J.  J.  Rose  has  been  appointed  Canadian  passenger  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  place  of  George  W. 
Vaux.  transferred.  W.  H.  Benham  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  S.  A.  Myers  lias  been  appointed  district 
passenger  agent,  and  J.  J.  Kientz,  city  passenger  agent,  both 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  C.  C.  Phillips  and  Herbert 
J.  Farbcr  have  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  both  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 

R.  C.  Wallis,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  has  been  appointed  division 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeed- 
ing J.  E.  Davenport,  resigned;  Geo.  E.  Herring,  traveling 
passenger  agent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Wallis; 
J.  I.  Zempke  succeeds  Mr.  Herring;  J.  H.  Settle  is  now  dis- 
trict passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  E.  G.  Jones  has  been  appointed  city  passenger  agent  at 
Louisville,  Ky..  succeeding  Mr.  Settle. 

W.  A.  Cox,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  lias  resigned,  and  his  former  position  has 
been  abolished.  Dudley  G.  Gray,  formerly  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
general  western  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland,  with 
office  at  Pittsburgh,  and  he  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  here- 
tofore handled  by  the  general  freight  agent.  The  titles  of  J.  S. 
Talbot,  general  western  agent  at  Chicago,  and  oi  Onto  M.  Brown, 
general  eastern  agent  at  New  York,  have  licen  changed  to  gen- 
eral agent. 

Fred  H.  Law,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  already  been  announced,  was  born  November  10.  1876, 
at  Sheridan,  HI.  He  received  a  high  school  education  and  began 
railway  work  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  August,  1897.  He  filled 
various  positions  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  St.  Louis  until  June  1.  l'A)7.  when  he  was  advanced  to 
commercial  agent  at  that  point.  In  October.  1509,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  a  similar  capacity,  where  he  re- 
mained until  February'.  I'll,  when  he  was  made  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  held 
the  latter  position  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  as  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent,  as  above  noted. 

W.  G.  Carmichael  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.    C.  J.  Collins  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger 


agtnt  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  place  of  Pari  Z.  Giblon,  resigned,  to 
take  service  with  another  road.  John  J.  Klenke  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  suc- 
ceeding Lyon  Liston,  resigned,  to  go  with,  another  company. 
F.  B.  Swopc  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Cincinnati,  in  place  of  S.  C.  Siglcr,  resigned,  to  accept 
sen  ice  with  another  road. 

Richard  Joseph  DcLong,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  on  July  10.  1854.  in  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  and  after 
leaving  the  public  schools,  attended  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Millersville.  Pa.,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1875.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  December  1,  1883.  and  was  stenog- 
rapher and  special  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  until  Oc- 
tober 1.  1892,  when  he  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  the  adver- 
tising department.  Four  years  later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  company's  "personally  conducted"  tourist  bureau.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1500.  he  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  and  in  July,  P  03.  he  was  made  division 
ticket  agent  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  New  Jersey  division,  in  a  similar  capacity,  on  June  1, 
1910,  and  now  becomes  assistant  general  passenger  agent  as 
above  noted. 

David  Nelson  Bell,  whoso  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  .  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia,   on  November 
18,  1868.    After  graduat- 
ing  from   the  public 
/jfk  schools  of  his  native 

.jfl  Ik        general  office  of  the  pas- 

senger department  o  f 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  July  5.  1885. 
He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant advertising  agent 
in  April.  1891.  and  in 
November,  1896,  was 
made  tourist  agent  of 
the  same  road.  On  June 
1,  1903,  he  was  appoint- 
ed special  assistant  to 
t  h  c  general  passenger 
agent,  and  was  promot- 
ed in  August,  1906,  to 
S  f  division  ticket  agent  of 

the  I'nitcd  Railroads  of 
New  Jersey  division.  He 
remained  in  this  position 
until  June  1,  1910,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  in  charge 
of  through  traffic  ol  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  general  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia, as  above  noted. 

Joseph  Laurens  Sheppard,  who  recently  was  appointed  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  was 
born  June  II.  lf-81.  near  Greenville,  S.  C.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Memphis,  and  began  railway  work  July  1, 
1896,  as  a  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  When  that  road  was  absorbed  by  the  Illinois  Central  in 
July.  1S%,  be  became  messenger  in  the  local  freight  office  of  the 
latter  road  at  Memphis.  He  filled  various  minor  positions  in  the 
local  freight  office  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  until  July  I,  1903,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
was  made  export  bill  of  lading  clerk  in  office  of  the  commercial 
agent  at  Memphis  One  year  later  he  was  advanced  to  chief 
clerk  in  that  office,  and  in  July,  190!),  he  was  transferred  to  the 
general  freight  agent's  office  at  Memphis  as  rate  quotation  clerk, 
and  tilled  various  clerical  positions  in  that  office,  including  that 
of  chief  clerk,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general 
freight  aKcnt,  as  above  noted. 
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Colin  Studds.  who  has  been  ap 
senger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvanis 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  has  been  ar 
born  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia, 
attending  private  and  public  scho 


intcd  assistant  general  pas- 
Railroad,  with  headquarters 
.mil  red  in  these  columns,  was 
1  November  23,  1861.  After 
:,  he  entered  the  service  of 


the  Baltimore  &  Potomac,  now  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  telegraph  de- 
partment. For  several  years  he  served  in  various  offices  as  tele- 
graph operator,  and.  in  1882,  entered  the  passenger  department 
of  the  Southeastern  district,  as  a  stenographer.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  chief  clerk  and  city  passenger  agent,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  June.  1889,  was  transferred  to  the  tourist  depart- 
ment, at  Philadelphia.  In  August,  1892.  he  was  appointed  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Atlantic  City  district,  and  ten  yc;:rs  later 
was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  Southeastern  district, 
at  Washington.  On  January  1,  1903.  he  went  to  Nciv  York,  in 
charge  of  the  Eastern  district,  and  was  then  appointed  passenger 
agent  in  charge  of  the  New  York  district,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  as  above  noted.  His  entire  service  has  been  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System. 

James  Paul  Anderson,  who  has  been  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

was  born  at  Beaver,  Pa., 
on  August  29,  1802,  and 
received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  at 
Beaver  and  at  Allegheny. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Allegheny  Vallcv 
on  July  15.  1880.  as  a 
clerk  in  the  passenger 
department.  After  serv- 
ing as  chief  clerk  and 
traveling  passenger 
agent,  he  was  appointed 
general  passenger  agent 
of  the  same  road  in 
June.  1889.  and  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road absorbed  the  Al- 
legheny Valley  in  Au- 
gust, 1900,  he  was  ap- 
pointed division  ticket 
agent  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Allegheny  Valley  divi- 
sion, now  the  northern 
division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  On  April  1,  1910,  he  was  made  district  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  in  August,  1912,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  F.ric,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Offlcera. 

V.  K.  Hendricks,  principal  assistant  engireer  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  jurisdiction  of  C.  R.  Dicmar,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Cincinnati,  O..  extends  also 
over  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

J.  E.  Gardner  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Ouiticy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  to 
succeed  H.  A.  Gardiner,  resigned;  effective  March  I. 

W.  W.  Iluhlcy  has  been  appointed  assistant  supervisor  of 
division  No.  9,  Middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
with  office  at  Altorjna,  Pa.,  succeeding  II.  A.  Gass,  promoted. 

M.  B.  McPartland  has  been  appointed  general  foreman,  loco- 
motive department,  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  L.  C.  Never,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

F.  L.  Wells,  signal  supervisor  on  the  Western  Iowa  division  of 
the  Chicago  It  North  Western,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chi- 


cago Terminal  as  signal  supervisor  to  succeed  C.  G.  Stecher, 
appointed  signal  instructor,  and  K.  E.  Kelleuberger,  signal  in- 
spector in  the  office  of  J.  A.  Peabody.  signal  engineer,  has  been 
appointed  signal  supervisor  on  the  Western  Iowa  division  of 
that  road  to  succeed  him. 

R.  F.  Morkhiil  has  been  appointed  signalling  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  olhccs  at  Montreal,  Que.,  succeeding  C.  A. 
Dunham,  resigned,  to  resume  his  old  duties  as  signal  engineer 
of  tbc  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mr.  Morkhiil  was  born  at  Shcrbrookc,  Que.,  and  about  six  years 
ago  was  in  charge  of  the  signalling  on  the  Central  South  African 
Railways.  He  was  then  in  the  sales  department  at  New 
York  of  the  Union  Switch  «:  Signal  Company,  and  was  later 
one  of  the  assistant  engineers  for  that  company  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  New  York  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Later  he  went  to  the  Railway  Signal  Company  of 
Canada. 

Joseph  Chidley,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power  oi  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Southern  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  entered  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  on  March  28,  1890,  as  a  machinist  at  the  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  shop,  and  was  transferred  in  February,  1892,  as  ma- 
chinist to  Chicago.  He  was  .promoted  to  foreman  machinist 
at  Englewood,  111.,  in  February,  1SO0,  and  later  was  acting 
foreman  at  the  same  place  until  December,  1900,  and  was  then 
night  foreman  at  Elkhart,  Ind..  until  January,  1901.  The  fol- 
lowing May  he  was  promoted  to  foreman  at  Air  Line  Junc- 
tion, Ohio,  and  was  made  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Elk- 
hart in  November,  1904.  remaining  in  that  position  until  July, 
1906,  when  he  was  made  master  mechanic  at  Collinwood,  Ohio, 
and  now  becomes  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

Nicholas  Luke  Smitham.  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway  of  Texas,  with-  headquarters  at  Dcnison,  Tex., 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in 
December,  1862,  at  Cornwall.  England.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hazlcton,  Pa.,  and  began  railway  work 
in  1877  as  boilcrmaker  apprentice  with  the  Lehigh  Valley.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1881  he  went  with  the  Colorado  Iron  Works 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  as  boilermaker,  remaining  there  a  year,  and 
then  until  the  latter  part  of  1883  was  with  the  Denver  &  South 
Park  Railway  as  boilermaker.  From  that  time  until  December, 
1884,  he  was  employed  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  in  a  sim- 
ilar capacity,  leaving  to  go  to  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
at  Houston,  Tex.  In  March,  1885.  he  was  transferred  to  Wal- 
nut Springs.  Tex.,  as  general  foreman  in  charge  of  boiler  work. 
He  was  made  general  foreman  of  the  Texas  Midland  at  Ter- 
rell, Tex.,  in  1893,  and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  mas- 
ter mechanic,  resigning  in  January.  1901,  to  become  master 
mechanic  of  the  Texas  Central  at  Walnut  Springs,  Tex.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Texas  Midland  as  master  mechanic,  and 
nine  months  later  again  entered  the  service  of  the  Texas  Cen- 
tral as  master  mechanic,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  as 
above  noted. 

David  McCooc,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
track  of  the  Toronto,  Ont.,  terminals  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  bom  on  February 
24,  1859,  at  Portadown.  Ireland.  He  began  railway  work  on 
March  1,  1872,  on  the  Vandalia.  and  during  the  next  seven 
years  was  consecutively  water  boy,  section  and  extra  gang 
foreman  on  that  road.  From  August,  1879,  to  November.  1888, 
he  was  extra  gang  foreman  and  roadmaster  on  the  Wabash, 
and  then  to  November.  18M),  was  roadmaster  on  the  Kansas 
City  &  Southern,  now  a  part  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 
He  was  then  freight  and  passenger  conductor  on  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Rio  Grande  until  March.  1892,  and  then  during  the 
next  five  years  was  freight  and  work  train  conductor  on  the 
Wabash.  On  April  1,  1898,  he  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk  as 
roadmaster.  In  May  of  the  following  year  he  was  promoted 
to  general  roadmaster.  and  in  September.  1910.  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  grade  separation,  which  position  be  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  track 
on  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 
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George  McCormick,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Sunset-Central  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  already  been  announced, 
was  born  July  IS,  1872, 
at  Columbus,  Colorado 
county,  Tex.  He  was 
graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at 
Bryan,  Tex.,  with  the 
degree  of  Mechanical 
Engineer,  in  1891.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1891  as  apprentice  in  the 
shops  of  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio at  Houston,  Tex. 
In  a  short  time  he  was 
transferred  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  as  drafts- 
man, returning  to  Hous- 
ton in  1895  as  chief 
draftsman.  He  was  ap- 
pointed mechanical  engi- 
neer in  1900,  where  he 
remained  until  Decem- 
ber 30,  1911,  when  he 
went  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 

as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  El  Paso  division.  He  held 
the  latter  petition  until  his  appointment  on  February  17  as  as- 
sistant general  manager  (mechanical)  of  all  the  Sunset-Central 
Lines,  as  above  noted. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

A.  F.  McCool.  chief  clerk  to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant purchasing  agent  of  the  south  Texas  and  Louisiana  lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  L.  While, 
resigned. 

Special  Officers. 

Allan  Pollak  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining  cars, 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  Pacific  s\  stem  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  to  succeed  1). 
Urquhart,  resigned. 


G.  McCormick. 


OBITUARY. 

Otto  Brcndler,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  died  on  February  38,  aged  51  years. 

Charles  Greenleaf  Wood,  who,  from  1900  to  1902.  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Pacific,  now  a  part  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  died  on  March  2.  at  his  home  in  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  61. 

James  Clark  Young,  signal  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  died 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Omaha,  Neb.,  at  noon  on  February  27. 
1913,  following  an  operation  performed  for  the  removal  of  a 
tumor.  Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Washington.  D.  C,  March  15. 
1876,  and  was  educated  at  the  Montana  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Bozcman,  Mont.,  taking  a  course  in  ap- 
plied science.  He  began  railway  work  in  January.  1897,  as  ap- 
prentice in  the  signal  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  On  August  I.  1900,  he  was  appointed  signal 
foreman,  and  on  December.  1901.  signal  supervisor  on  the  Los 
Angeles  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  He  was  transferred 
to  San  Francisco  and  made  assistant  signal  engineer  on  October 
15,  1904.  On  April  5.  1906.  he  was  appointed  sigral  engineer  on 
the  Union  Pacific  lines  east  of  Green  River,  Wyo..  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  Neb.  His  jurisdiction  as  signal  engineer 
was  extended  to  include  the  lines  from  Green  River  to  Ogdcn. 
Utah,  on  November  15,  1907.  He  remained  in  this  position  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  Committee  I.  on 
Signal  Practice,  of  >  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  and  Com- 
mittee X.  on  Signals  and  Interlocking,  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association.  He  was  huricd  at  Los  Angeles,  and  is 
survived  by  his  mother  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Walter  Harvey  of 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Grand  Tru-xk  is  considering  the  purchase  of  100  loco- 
motives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  144  loco- 
motives. 

The  Sao  P.m.  lo  &  Rio  Grande,  Brazil,  is  in  the  market  for 
10  switching  locomotives. 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for  4  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  10  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

Tut-  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  9  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for  5 
six-wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  is  having  50  Pa- 
cific type  locomotives  converted  into  mikado  locomotives. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  ordered  4  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have 
20  in.  x  28  in.  cylinders,  50  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working 
order  will  weigh  156,000  lbs. 

T.  D.  McArthl'r  Com  pan  v.  Ltd.,  has  ordered  two  mogul 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  26  in.,  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  130,000  lbs. 

The  Canadian  Copper  Company  has  ordered  one  mogul 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  26  in.,  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheel  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  155.000  lbs. 

The  Hang  Yang  Iron  &  Steel  Works  has  ordered  2  four- 
wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  14  in.  x 
22  in.,  the  diameter  of  driving  wheels  will  be  44  in.,  and  the 
total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  50,000  lbs. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  60  mikado  locomotives 
and  30  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  and  10  Mallet  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  The  Mallet  locomotives  will  be  equipped 
with  superheaters,  will  have  26  in.  and  41  in.  x  32  in.  cylinders, 
57  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh  470,000 
lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Seaboard  Aik  Line  is  in  the  market  for  1,500  freight 

cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  307  pas- 
senger cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  in  the  market  for  87 
passenger  cars. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  1,500  freight  cars  from  the  Western 
Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  building  50  flat  cars  in  the  company's 
shops.  On  completion  of  this  order  an  additional  50  fiat  cars 
will  be  built. 


IRON    AND  STEEL. 


The  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sal-lt  Ste.  Marie  has  ordered 
190  tons  of  bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
and  S96  tons  of  girder  span  plates  from  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  & 
Iron  Company  and  the  Chicago  Bridge  Company. 
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The  Jcnnison-Wright  Company  announces  that  Frank  W. 
Cherrington  has  become  affiliated  with  it  as  chief  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Fraser,  representative  of  the  Buffalo  Brake  Ream  Com- 
pany, has  been  made  vice-president  of  the  company,  with  head- 
quarters at  30  Pine  street,  New  York. 

The  personal  property  of  the  Allis-Chalmcrs  Company  was 
sold  at  auction  on  February  27,  at  Milwaukee,  for  $4,000,000,  to 
James  N.  Wallace,  John  H.  McClements  and  Francis  S.  Bangs, 
of  New  York,  representing  the  reorganization  committee.  The 
real  estate  was  sold  on  February  3,  for  $2250,000. 

The  Equipment  Improvement  Company,  30  Church  street, 
New  York,  has  been  organized  to  handle  Markel  devices  for 
locomotives  and  the  Perfection  door  stop.  The  directors  of 
the  company  are  as  follows:  Alexander  Turner,  Bronze  Metal 
Company,  New  York;  R.  H.  Weatherly.  Pilliod  Company,  New 
York;  Le  Grand  Parish.  American  Arch  Company,  New  York; 
F.  H.  Clark,  Watson-Stillman  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.;  T.  H. 
Hopkirk,  American  Steel  Foundries.  New  York;  T.  Rumney, 
formerly  assistant  to  the  second  vice-president  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  and  P.  H.  Ferguson,  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Products  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  officers  are  as  follows : 
President,  F.  H.  Clark;  vice-president,  W.  E.  Weatherly;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  R.  H.  Weatherly.  In  the  near  future  the 
company  will  handle  other  devices  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned above. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Pneumatic  Toots. — The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
has  issued  bulletin  No.  126,  devoted  to  its  compression  riveters, 
and  bulletin  No.  129,  devoted  to  hose  couplings  and  hose  clamp 
tools. 

Steel  Bunks. — The  Hagger  &  Marcurson  Company,  Chicago, 
has  published  an  illustrated  folder  describing  its  Tiger  steel 
bunks,  which  were  especially  designed  for  use  in  logging  camps 
in  the  railroad  construction  work. 

Unions. — The  Jefferson  Union  Company,  Lexington,  Mass., 
has  published  another  of  its  scries  of  folders  reviewing  the  lives 
of  great  men  in  history  and  relating  the  advantages  of  Jeffer- 
son unions.  The  historical  character  chosen  for  this  latest 
folder  is  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen.— The  International  Oxygen  Company, 
New  York,  has  published  pamphlet  No.  9  on  its  system  of 
generating  oxygen  and  hydrogen  for  all  industrial  purposes. 
This  bulletin  is  illustrated  and  furnishes  clear  and  concise  de- 
scriptions of  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  generators  and  describes 
their  operation. 

Threading  Machinery.— The  Landis  Machine  Company.  Inc. 
Waynesboro.  Pa.,  has  published  catalog  No.  21,  of  its  bolt 
threading,  pipe  and  nipple  threading,  bolt  pointing  and  nut  tap- 
ping machinery,  screw  cutting  die  heads  and  special  threading 
machines.  This  catalog  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  full  in- 
formation on  the  various  machines.  It  contains  80  pages  and 
includes  a  convenient  index. 


North  Coast  Kaii.way,  New  South  WAr.F.s.— Work  on  the 
South  Grafton-GIenreagh  section  of  the  North  Coast  Railway  is 
reported  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  clearing  has  been 
completed  on  the  entire  length.  The  heaviest  cuts  were  cast  of 
the  Bluff,  about  18  miles  from  South  Grafton,  where  sandstone 
was  encountered.  The  swamp  at  the  rear  of  the  town  was  crossed 
partly  by  a  viaduct  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  partly  by 
earthworks,  the  latter  being  now  almost  finished.  At  the  Grafton 
end  the  laying  of  tics  has  commenced.  Work  on  the  principal 
bridge  on  the  section,  that  across  Sherwood  creek,  is  now  under 
way,  while  the  bridge  over  Alipou  creek  has  been  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  approaches  to  Wilson's  Hill,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  span  the  river  with  a  drawbridge. 


Canadian  Paciiic. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  have 
been  let  for  double-tracking  work  on  western  lines  as  follows : 
From  Kemnay,  Man.,  to  Virdcn,  40  miles,  to  J.  D.  McArthur, 
Winnipeg.  Man.;  Whitcwood,  Sask.,  to  Grenfell,  Sask.,  31 
miles,  and  from  Rcgina  to  Indian  Head,  44  miles,  to  Foley 
Brothers,  Welch  Sc  Stewart,  Winnipeg;  Chaplin,  Sask.,  to 
Swift  Current,  57  miles,  to  Janse  Brothers,  Boomer  &  Hughes. 
Calgary,  Alta.,  and  from  Hammond,  B.  C,  to  Ruby  Creek.  57 
miles,  to  Grant  Smith  fit  Co,,  &  Macdonnell,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
(February  28,  p  411.) 

Carolina  &  Yadkin  River.— An  officer  writes  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  line  in  operation  from  Thomasville,  N.  C,  south 
to  Denton,  21  miles,  an  extension  was  recently  put  in  operation 
from  Denton  southwest  to  High  Rock,  about  9  miles.  A  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  C.  \V.  Lane  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
build  an  extension  from  the  northern  terminus  at  Thomasville 
northeast  to  High  Point,  about  8  miles. 

Chicago  &  North  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  the  Iowa 
Southern  to  be  constructed  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
wilt  be  a  small  coal  road  to  some  new  coal  mines  that  the  com- 
pany is  opening  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton,  Iowa,  where  the 
railway  company  is  operating  mines  for  railroad  purposes  only. 
This  is  not  a  commercial  road. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  Foley  Bros.,  Welch  &  Stewart  to  build  the  re- 
maining section  of  425  miles  connecting  the  eastern  and  western 
lines,  from  a  point  at  mile  195  east  of  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  to 
mile  1,124  west  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  work  will  be  heavy. 
Maximum  grades  will  be  4/10  per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature 
6  deg.  The  work  includes  terminals  of  Fort  George,  B.  C,  a 
775  ft.  tunnel  at  mile  1,153  and  a  2.000  ft.  tunnel  at  mile  1,181. 
A  number  of  bridges  are  to  be  put  up  between  mile  1,094  and 
mile  1,486.  Set  Fort  George,  B.  C,  under  Railway  Structures, 
(February  28,  p.  411.) 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama.— An  officer  writes  that  the  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  contract  for  the  grading  of  a  20-mile  ex- 
tension to  the  line  running  north  from  Local,  Ala.,  into  Mon- 
roe county.  The  grading  is  through  level  country.  There  is 
considerable  grubbing  and  clearing  to  do.  The  company  would 
like  to  hear  from  contractors  who  will  bid  on  this  work. 

Iowa  Southern.— See  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

Kansas-Oklahoma  Traction —Incorporated  in  Oklahoma 
with  $100,000  capital  and  headquarters  at  Nowata.  The  plans 
call  for  building  from  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  south  via  Nowata, 
Okla..  and  Collmsvillc  to  Tulsa,  about  70  miles.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  line  will  cost  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  a  mile 
to  build.  Incorporators  include  D.  H.  Siggins,  Warren,  Pa.; 
W.  E.  Zicgler,  Coffeyville;  J.  E.  Campbell  and  E.  B.  Lawson,  of 
Nowata. 

P 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  — The  report  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  shows  that  four- 
tracking  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  on  the  Hud- 
son division  through  Poughkcepsic,  N.  Y.,  between  Hyde  Park 
and  Barrytown,  from  Storm  King  to  Chelsea,  between  Tivoli  and 
Ciirmantown  and  at  Stockport,  and  four-tracking  from  Spuytcn 
Duyvil  to  Fcckskill,  and  the  electrification  of  the  line  from 
Spuytcn  Duyvil  to  Croton.  Work  was  also  carried  out  on  the 
construction  of  a  connecting  line  between  the  New  York  Central 
main  line  and  the  West  Shore  at  Harbor,  east  of  Utica,  and  lias 
been  continued  on  the  changing  of  grade  crossings  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  which  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
preparation  for  electrical  operation  of  all  passenger  trains  to 
Harmon  on  the  Hudson  river  is  about  finished,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  entire  F-leciric  division  will  be  put  in  full  operation  in 
March.  1913. 

Oklahoma  Northern. — Incorporated  in  Oklahoma  with 
$50,000  capital  and  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  plans 
call  for  building  from  Vinita,  Okla.,  northwest  to  Coffeyville. 
Kan  ,  about  42  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  building  the  line  is 
$35,000  a  mile.  A.  King,  G.  D.  Mcikcljohn  and  H.  L.  Stccn. 
Omaha.  Xrb.,  and  J.  W.  Tollivcr.  Ccntralia.  Okla,  arc  in- 
terested. 
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Oklahoma  Roads  (Electric). — C.  H.  Kellogg  and  associates 
have  asked  for  a  franchise  at  Hcnryctta,  Okla.  The  plans  call 
for  building  a  line  to  connect  with  lines  to  Oklahoma  City. 
The  first  section  to  be  built  will  be  from  the  Creek  and  Victoria 
mines  to  the  mines  at  Dewar  and  at  Coalton.  It  is  planned  to 
eventually  extend  the  line  west  via  Okcmah  to  a  connection 
with  the  Shawnee-Oklahoma  City  line  at  Shawnee. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1912.  shows  that  the  company  has  in 
contemplation  many  important  and  extensive  improvements,  in- 
cluding improvements  at  Broad  street  station.  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
and  its  approaches  and  facilities ;  improvements  on  the  Alle- 
gheny division ;  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  elevation  of 
tracks  on  the  New  York  division,  from  Colonia,  N.  J.,  eastward, 
through  Rahway,  to  Bay  Way,  Elizabeth,  and  a  slight  change 
of  line  in  Elizabeth,  where  the  line  has  already  been  elevated, 
also  the  abolition  of  additional  grade  crossings  in  Philadelphia, 
l~ancaster,  Lilly,  Johnstown,  Frccport,  Wilkinsburg,  Pittsburgh 
and  other  points  on  its  lines  when  the  local  authorities  co-oper- 
ate in  making  the  eliminations.  For  the  eastern  section  of  the 
six-track  system  on  the  New  York  division  between  Colonia, 
N.  J.,  and  Wavcrly,  west  of  Newark,  additional  right  of  way  has 
been  acquired.  This  work  comprehends  station  improvements, 
the  elimination  of  15  grade  crossings  by  the  elevation  of  the  four 
existing  main  tracks,  and  the  construction  of  two  additional  ele- 
vated tracks  between  those  points.  Construction  work  is  now 
proceeding  between  Colonia  and  Elizabeth,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted in  1914.  On  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  branch  the  grades 
are  being  revised  and  the  line  is  being  double  tracked  between 
Mount  Eagle  and  the  Howard  Rolling  Mills  and  passing  sidings 
arc  being  extended.  In  West  Brownsville  yard.  Pa.,  the  change 
of  grade  and  extension  of  track  facilities,  to  connect  with  the 
new  double  track  Monongahela  river  bridge,  are  almost  com- 
pleted. On  the  Sunbury  division  the  double  tracking  was  further 
extended  by  constructing  second  tracks  at  Boyd  and  South  Dan- 
ville, and  between  Port  and  Honey  Pot  yard.  Pi  Work  on 
the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  owned  jointly  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
is  proceeding.  Additional  contracts  have  been  let  for  foundations 
and  masonry  of  Bronx  viaduct ;  also  of  piers  for  Bronx  Kills 
bridge.  Randalls  Island  viaduct,  Little  Hell  Gate  bridge,  and 
Ward's  Island  viaduct;  for  the  bases  and  foundations  of  the 
East  River  bridge  on  Ward's  Island  and  Long  Island  City; 
and  for  the  Long  Island  viaduct;  for  foundation  and  masonry 
between  Lawrence  and  Stemlcr  streets;  and  for  grading  and 
masonry  between  its  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel 
&  Terminal  and  the  Long  Island  Railroads  at  Woodside  ave- 
nue and  Fourteenth  avenue.  To  provide  for  increasing  traffic 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  via  the  Allegheny  division 
and  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania,  the  construc- 
tion of  three  tunnels  and  the  reduction  of  grades  and  other 
improvements  on  the  Allegheny  division  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Oil  City,  and  the  reduction  of  grades  and  improvements 
of  the  railroad  and  yard  facilities  between  Oil  City  and  Buffalo, 
via  Brocton  and  the  Chautauqua  branch,  has  been  authorized. 
On  the  Cambria  &  Clearfield,  the  Cherry  Tree  &  Dixonvillc, 
and  the  Pennsylvania.  Monongahela  &  Southern,  various  short 
branches  were  built  to  reach  coal  mining  operations.  Work 
of  enlarging  the  Mount  Vernon  yards.  Baltimore,  on  the  North- 
ern Central,  was  completed.  The  freight  facilities  at  York, 
Pa  ,  Highlandtown,  Md  ,  and  at  Marysville  yard,  are  also  being 
enlarged  and  improved  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic. 
These  improvements  will  probably  he  completed  in  1913.  The 
Wilkcs-Barre  Connecting  Railroad  was- incorporated  during  the 
year  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company  to  provide  a  7-mile  line  from  Butlonwood 
yard  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  west  of  Wilkes- Barrc,  to 
Hudson  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  traffic  between  the  two  roads. 

Tfxas  Roads — According  to  press  reports  plans  are  being 
made  to  build  (mm  Knox  City.  Tex.  east  and  southeast  to 
Crystal  Falls,  65  miles,  and  eventually  east  an  additional  100 
miles  to  Fort  Worth.  The  tine  will  traverse  the  northern  part 
of  Stephens  county,  where  there  arc  undeveloped  coal  fields. 
It  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Knox  City,  Munday,  Gorce.  Bom- 
martoii.  Throckmorton  and  Woodson  will  furnish  a  right  of 
way  and  land  for  stations,  The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  is 
$1,650,000     G.  W    Thomas.. n.  flu-dee!!,  may  be  addressed. 


Toronto  Eastern — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been 
given  to  Ewen  Mackenzie,  Toronto,  Ont.,  to  build  through 
Pickering,  Whitby,  Oshawa  and  Bowmanvillc.  Track  has  been 
laid  on  one  mile.  The  grading  work  involves  handling  about 
14,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  a  mile,  and  about  30  per  cent-  is  finished. 
Maximum  grade  will  be  2.7  per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature 
10  dcg.  \V.  H.  Moore,  president,  and  B.  W.  Oliver,  chief  engi- 
neer, Toronto.    (February  21.  p  3/4  ) 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Chambersburg,  Pa.— The  Cumberland  Valley  has  given  a 
contract  for  a  new  passenger  station  at  Chambcrsburg,  to  M.  R. 
Rhoades.  of  Chambcrsburg,  at  $50,000  above  the  foundations. 
The  cost  of  the  foundations  is  about  $16,000.  The  new  build- 
ing must  be  completed  by  October  1,  1913,  and  will  face  East 
Market  street. 

Eureka  Spuing?,  Ark.— An  officer  of  the  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  writes  that  the  company  will  build  a  new  station  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000.  at  Eureka  Springs,  and  re-arrange  the  yard  at 
that  place  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

Fort  George,  B.  C— The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  put  up 
bridges  between  mile  1.094  and  mile  1.4*6  as  follows:  At 
McLolIan  creek  crossing  249  ft.  long;  Little  Shuswap  crossing 
129  ft.;  Rau  Shuswap  crossing  1.032  ft.;  Cottonwood  creek 
crossing  129  ft.;  Fifty  Mile  river  crossing  129  ft;  Goat  river 
crossing  308  ft.;  Dome  creek  crossing  129  ft.;  Second  Fraser 
river  crossing  689  ft.;  Third  Fraser  river  crossing  968  ft.;  Wil- 
low river  459  ft.;  Fourth  Fraser  river  crossing  1,227  ft.;  Upper 
Ncchaco  river  crossing  642  ft.;  Bulklcy  river  crossing  mile 
1,481,  154  ft.,  and  crossing  the  same  river  at  mile  1,486,  364  ft 

Harrison,  Ark. — The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  will  con- 
struct general  shops  and  terminals  at  Harrison,  at  a  cost  of 
$125,000. 

Heber  Springs,  Ark— The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  will 
construct  yard  terminals  and  a  roundhouse  at  Heber  Springs, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

Helena,  Ark.— The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  will  put 
up  a  new  station  and  construct  a  yard  at  Helena,  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

Leslie.  Ark —The  Missouri  *  North  Arkansas  will  put  up 
a  new  station  at  Leslie  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  will  also  fill 
in  a  number  of  bridges  at  various  places  on  the  line  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000. 

McAdau  Junction,  New  Brunswick. — Bids  are  wanted  by- 
William  Downic,  general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  until  noon,  March  10,  for  the 
erection  of  a  concrete  machine  shop,  at  McAdam  Junction. 

Mouse,  111  — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  passenger 
station. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. — The  Grand  Trunk  has  announced  that  it 
will  erect  a  new  passenger  station  during  the  year  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

New  London,  Conn.— See  an  item  in  General  News  regard- 
ing a  new  four-track  steel  bridge,  to  be  built  over  the  Thames 
river  at  New  London,  for  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. 

New  Y'RK — The  report  of  the  New  York  Central  A  Hudson 
River  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  shows  that  the  entire 
work  of  reconstruction  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  at  New 
York  has  progressed  without  interruption  of  train  service.  The 
concourse  and  waiting  room  on  the  express  level  of  the  main 
station  building  were  ojened  for  use  on  February  2.  1913.  The 
suburban  concourse  was  opened  for  partial  use  on  October  27. 
1912.  Changes  in  the  plans  have  delajed  completion  of  the  cross 
streets,  and  an  extension  of  time  was  obtained.  I  he  whole  of 
this  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  during  1913  Tile  more  im- 
portant work  carried  on  during  the  year  included  improvements 
at  I'tica  consisting  of  a  new-  brick  and  More  passenger  station, 
elimination  of  grade  crossing  at  Genesee  street,  a  new-  engine 
terminal,  and  increase  of  terminal  yard  track*.  Improvements  »t 
Rochester  included  a  new  store  passenger  station,  extension  and 
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reconstruct  ion  of  several  bridges,  the  closing  of  Joiner  street, 
placing  additional  tracks,  the  building  of  a  new  power  house  and 
the  erection  of  several  auxiliary  buildings.  In  connection  with 
the  four-tracking  of  the  Hudson  division  new  passenger  stations 
were  put  up  at  Slaatsburgh  and  at  Rhinecliff.  The  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  four-tracking  from  ipuyten  Duyvil  to  Peekskill 
and  the  electrification  from  Spuytcn  Duyvil  to  Croton  includes 
changes  of  bridges,  stations  and  signals,  and  the  development  of 
a  new  terminal  of  the  Electric  division  at  Harmon,  also  improve- 
ments at  Vonkers  consisting  of  the  elevation  of  tracks  and  the 
construction  of  additiotial  main  tracks,  a  new  passenger  station, 
a  new  freight  station,  and  a  new  freight  yard  layout,  and  a  new 
passenger  station  at  Glcnwood. 

Ocken,  Utah.— The  Oregon  Short  Line  is  said  to  be  planning 
the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  its  shops. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  shows  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  passenger  facilities  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  still  re- 
ceiving consideration,  and  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the 
tracks  and  platforms,  and  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  station  facilities  at  Broad  street  station  and  approaches  as 
far  as  West  Philadelphia  station  and  yard;  the  widening  of  the 
bridge,  and  approaches,  over  the  Schuylkill  river  and  the  adjoin- 
ing entrances  to  Fairmount  Park  at  Girard  avenue,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  two  additional  tracks;  enlargement  of  North  Philadelphia 
passenger  station  and  approaches  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
tracks  with  high  level  island  platforms,  and  other  improvements, 
including  the  relocation  of  the  junction  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
branch  with  the  New  York  division  at  that  point,  which  is  now 
under  contract.  An  ordinance  was  obtained  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  erect  a  new  eight-track  concrete  steel  bridge 
across  North  Broad  street  near  North  Philadelphia  station.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  and  additions  are  being  made  to  the  West  Phil- 
adelphia stock  yards,  and  the  piers  at  Greenwich,  Philadelphia, 
are  being  improved,  and  the  dock  extended.  The  company  bought 
property  during  the  year  for  passenger  terminal  and  station  im- 
provements at  Broad  street  station,  and  other  points  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  freight 
stations  and  yard  facilities,  at  Hamburg  Junction  and  Green- 
wich in  Philadelphia,  Elizabcthtown,  Altoona,  Crcsson,  Union- 
town.  Tarcntum,  Peterson  and  New  Kensington.  The  company 
also  has  in  contemplation  the  construction  of  a  new  double- 
track  steel  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  river  at  Kiskiminetas  Junc- 
tion to  lake  the  place  of  the  present  single-track  bridge.  Work 
on  the  Cortlandt  street  ferry  house  and  dock.  New  York,  which 
are  being  rebuilt,  will  be  completed  in  1913.  On  the  Newark 
Rapid  Transit  Line,  the  Summit  avenue  passenger  station,  Jer- 
sey City,  has  been  finished.  The  Fourth  street  station  in  Harri- 
son. N.  J.,  on  this  line,  will  be  completed  early  in  1913.  On  the 
Pittsburgh  division  four  grade  crossings  are  being  abolished  in 
Braddock,  Pa.,  by  the  construction  of  three  under-grade  bridges 
and  one  overhead  bridge;  work  is  in  progress  on  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  in  Pittsburgh  at  Homewood  avenue,  and  the 
work  of  eliminating  all  grade  crossings  in  the  borough  of  Wil- 
kinsburg  has  commenced.  At  Montgomery,  Pa.,  the  1 6- span 
double  track  steel  bridge  over  the  West  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  replacing  the  single  track  bridge,  will  be  completed 
this  year.  A  fireproof  grain  elevator  of  enlarged  capacity  is  be- 
ing erected  by  the  Girard  Point  Storage  Company  at  Girard 
Point,  Philadelphia,  to  replace  the  present  elevator.  On  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  &  Washington,  the  work  of  reconstructing 
the  bridges  over  the  Gunpowder  and  Bush  rivers  will  be  fin- 
ished during  1913.  The  reconstruction  of  the  bridges  over  Stem- 
mers  run.  Back  river  and  Gwynn's  Falls  will  also  be  undertaken 
in  the  present  year. 

San  Benito,  Tex.— The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  and 
the  San  Benito  &  Rio  Grande  Valley  have  prepared  plan*  for  a 
new  passenger  station. 

Slaton,  Tex. — The  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc  is  planning  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  its  roundhouse  and  to  erect  a  new  pas- 
senger station. 

Toronto.  Ont.— Bids  arc  wanted  by  B.  Ripley,  engineer  of 
grade  separation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Toronto,  Out.,  up  to 
noon.  March  20.  for  the  construction  of  the  sub-structures  of 
subways  at  Davenport  road,  at  Spadina  road,  at  Holland  ave- 
nue, and  at  Bathurst  street,  North  Toronto. 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio.— The  Public  Service  Commission  has  con- 
ditionally approved  the  new  $63,250,000  V/3  per  cent,  convert- 
ible bond  issue  in  order  to  allow  stockholders  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  right  to  subscribe  therefor  on  or  before  March  3. 
The  order  is  not  to  become  effective  until  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  has  passed  on  the  legal  question  involved. 

Boston  &  Albany.  This  company  has  asked  the  Massachusetts 
railroad  commission  for  permission  to  issue  $2,015,000  25-year 
A'/j  per  cent,  bonds  for  improvements. 

Galveston,  Houston  &  Hende«son— C  E.  Schaff,  president  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  *  Texas,  has  been  elected  a  director, 
succeeding  Roger  Campbell,  resigned. 

Speyer  &  Company,  of  New  York,  recently  bought  $2,000.- 
000  new  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  which  they  are  offer- 
ing to  exchange  for  a  like  amount  of  bonds  falling  due  April 
1,  1913;  holders  of  old  bonds  receiving  $10  cash  in  addition  to 
a  new  bond  for  each  $1,000  bond  presented  by  March  24. 

Chicago  &  Alton.— The  3-ycar  $2,500,000  notes  which  mature 
March  15  arc  to  be  paid  from  cash  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  a  block  of  new  general  mortgage  bonds. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas— The  Texas  senate  has  passed  by 
a  vote  of  22  to  6  (over  Governor  Colquitt's  veto)  a  bill  to 
permit  the  consolidation  of  the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern, 
the  Wichita  Falls  &  Southern,  the  Texas  Central  and  the 
Beaumont  &  Great  Northern  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas.  The  house  had  already  passed  the  bill  over 
the  Governor's  veto. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.'— The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  granted  the  applica- 
tion of  this  company  for  permission  to  merge  all  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  which  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
owns'  all  of  the  stock.  The  commission  has  received  an  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  consolidate  a  large  number  of  other 
subsidiaries  in  which  the  New  York  Centra!  owns  directly  or 
indirectly  a  large  majority  of  the  stock.  Neither  of  these 
applications  includes  the  New  York  &  Harlem. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartjokd.— The  directors  have  au- 
thorized President  Mellen  to  make  a  lease  of  the  Northamp- 
ton division,  north  of  Westlield,  to  the  Boston  &  Albany. 
In  all  there  are  66  miles  of  road  which  it  is  proposed  to  lease, 
reaching  Holyokc.  Easthampton,  Northampton,  Turners  Falls 
and  Shclburnc  Falls. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western.— Ladcnlmrg,  Thalmann  & 
Company,  New  York,  have  bought  from  the  company  $1,980,- 
000  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Salt  Lake  &  Merc ur.— The  circuit  court  has  appointed  Lucius 
l-audic  receiver  The  road  runs  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Mercur,  Utah,  62  miles. 


Rail  Connections  Between  Valencia  and  Madrid,  Spain. — 
The  much  talked  of  direct  line  from  Valencia,  Spain,  to  Madrid 
has  not  been  included  in  the  new  law  authorizing  "complimen- 
tary" railways  in  Spain.  The  law  only  nukes  reference  to  the 
proposed  line  rilling  up  the  gap  between  the  termini  of  existing 
lines  at  Cuenca  and  I'ticl,  and  the  Valencia  people  are  not  satis- 
tied  with  this  route,  which  is  circuitous.  On  the  other  hand  only 
H9  miles  of  line  have  to  be  built  to  connect  these  two  termini, 
while  of  the  proposed  direct  line  via  Motilla  nothing  is  completed 
but  the  section  from  Valencia  to  Utiel.  Valencia  is  the  only 
large  coast  town  which  is  not  placed  on  one  of  the  many  direct 
lines  which  radiate  from  Madrid  to  the  coast,  although  it  is  nearer 
than  any  other.  As  the  crow  flies  the  distance  between  the  two 
cities  is  only  some  186  miles,  but  the  present  route,  via  Encino, 
is  304  miles  long,  and  the  tri-weckly  express  takes  10;  j  hours  to 
do  the  journey  By  the  Cucnca-Utiel  route  the  distance  would 
be  reduced  to  250  miles  and  considerably  less  again,  via  Motilla. 
Unfortunately,  the  latter  route  is  through  difficult  country,  and 
there  is  little  hope  of  any  local  traffic  of  value,  at  least  for  a 
nuinlit  r  of  years  to  come,  while  the  through  passenger  traffic  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  present  service  of  one  daily  mail 
train  each  way  and  an  express  every  alternate  week-day. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD — SIXTY-SIXTH   ANNUAL  REPORT. 


8MMMI  Orricg.  Baoap  Stiut  Siatiox,  I'm ii. add  nil*. 

February  281b,  191  J. 
The  Board  of  Directors  submit  herewith  to  the  Stockholders  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  a  synopsis  of  their  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1912:—  ^ 

Rail  operation* — Revenue*    $174,607,598.22 

Rail  operation* — Expentea    126.637,944. 59 

Net  revenue — Rail  ol 
Auxiliary  operation*  deficit 


Net  Railway  operating 
Railway  u«  accrual!  . , 


•*■••*■ 
.*.......,...-. 


...... . . . .  >•«■,, 

■  *■*«■•■•  a ,  , .  •  *  * 


J47.969.6SJ.6J 
1.147.vo$.2J 

14o.»2 1,668.40 
7.128.SJ5.02 

aJ9.693.U3. 38 

Other  Income: 

Income  from  securities   $14,527,491.56 

Hire  of  equipment,  etc   4,762.241.75  19,289.733.31 


Gross 


Net 


16,828.902.66 
142,153,964.03 


Appropriations  to  sinking  and  other  reserve 
funds  

Portion  of  principal  of  equipment  trust  obli* 
tiona   

Caah  dividends   

Appropriations  for  Additions  and  Betterments 

Construction  expenditures  on  branch  roads. 


f  1, 138,627.92 

2,901,727.99 
27,l»*,91»,00 
8,365,479.53 
888,107.06  140.492,860.50 


of  Profit  and  Loss. 


$1.661. 103.53 


CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 
I>«c«*isii  31st,  1912. 

A tsars. 
Property  investment: 

  $282,948,637.64 

  154,130,678.53 


for  accrued  depreciation  Cr. 


$437,079,316.17 
14,086,588.29 


.....  under  lease  of  U.  N.  J.  R.  R.  fc  C.  Co. 
Miscellaneous  investments  ,  .'  


$422,992,727.88 
3J1.9U9.154.32 
2.559.658.25 
1,929.509.60 

Cash    30,207.397.25 

Materials  and  supplies    15,434,219.43 

Cash  and  securities  in  sinking,  insurance  and  other  reserve 

funds    34,686.149.81 

Cash  and  securities  in  Provident  Funds   6,616.863.23 

Other  assets    39.843.342.50 


Liabilities. 

Capital  Slock   

Premium  realised  on  Capital  Stock  from  January  1st,  1909. 

Funded  Debt  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  

Funded  Debt  of  Companies  whose  properties  have  been  ac- 
quired by  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  

Guaranteed^  Stock  Trust  Certificates,  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton and  Baltimore  Railroad  and  New  York,  Philadelphia 

and  Norfolk  Railroad  Companies  

Equipment  Trust  Obligation*  

Mortgages  and  Ground  Rent*  Payable. 


$886,179,022.27 

$453,877,950.00 
7.050,200.00 
152.468,940.00 

54. .1 .14. 500,00 


Securities  received  with  the  lease  of  the  U.  N.  J.  R.  R.  & 
C.  Co,  ■  «*•■.••■•••,...... . .......................... . 

Liability  on  account  ol  Provident  Funds  

Other  Liabilities   

Additions  to  property  since  lune  JOth,  1907,  through  income 
Reserves  from  Income  or  Surplus: 

Invested  in  Sinking,  Redemption  and  other  reserve  funds 
Reserve  for  Additions  and  Betterment*  and  Car  Trust  Prin- 


cipal charted 


Profit  and 


rgrd  r 
Loss 


14.708,250.00 

w§5 

2,559.658.25 
6.616,863.23 
44,049,66,8.57 
52,439.756  37 

35,745.431.46 

S.447.378.70 
28.534.975.42 

$886,179,022.27 


The  number  of  ton*  of  freight  moved  on  the  five  general  divisions  east 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  in  1912  »a«  143.4S0.4J1,  an  increase  of  18,305,363. 
or  14.62  per  cent.;  the  number  of  passengers  was  72,452,887,  an  increase 
of  5.007.1/3,  or  7.42  per  cent. 
^  The  Railroad  Companies  east  of  Pittsburgh 
Company  is  interested  show  satisfactory  results 
their  operations  will  be  found  in  their  respective 
in  the  full  report  of  your  Company. 


and  Erie  in  which  your 
.  Detailed  statement,  of 
annual  reports,  as  well  as 


The  number  of  tons  of  freight  moved  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 

of  26.672.JW.     The  number  of 


was  165,449,782.  an  increase 
carried  was  J4.326.J81.  a  decreaie  of  JJ5.069. 

The  operating  revenue  of  all  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  for  the 
year  1912  was  1374.096.179.9^;  operating  expense*.  $291,867,378.81,  and 
operating  income,   $82, 228.801. 1 1,   an   increase   in  0|ieraling   revenue,  com- 

rared  with  191 1,  of  $J7.6I2.J67.I6,  and  an  increase  in  operating  income  of 
7,039,77.1  6.1  There  were  473.174.0')J  tons  of  (night  moved  on  the  entire 
»v*tem.  bring  an  increase  of  59,955.772  tons,  ar  d  178.81 1.7JJ  passengers 
carried,  an  increase  of  9,816.577. 

There  were  esiiended  during  the  MM  year  for  construction,  equipment, 
and  real  estate  on  the  l  ines  West  of  Pittsburgh  $16.2J6.642.13. 

The  expenditures  were  principalis'  for  new  ore  dock*  at  Cleveland,  the 
elevation  of  track*  in  that  city,  and  also  in  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne,  the 
construction  of  additional  main  tracks  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 


Chicago  Railway,  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  and  the  Pi1 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  land  for  new  freight 
at  Indianapolis,  increase  in  yard  and  station  facilities  at  various  pun 
for  additions  to  and  improvement  of  the  equipment. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 
The  Income  Statement  is  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  I  «m 
tnercc  Commission,  effective  July  1st,  1912,  which  requires  the  statement  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Income  -Statement  in  greater  detail;  as  well  as  showing 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  certain  accounts.  The  company  is  further 
required  to  include  the  Income  derived  by  Sinking  and  otnci  Reserve  run  .* 

~"  in- 
■  ' 
In- 

While  these  accounting  changes  result,  therefore,  in  apparently  swell 
ing  the  Net  Income  of  the  Company  to  tils  extent  of  $7li6..-J0.r)O  yet  it  is 
otlset  by  corresponding  necessary  appropriations  to  these  funds  out  of  net 
income,  which  appropriations  were  formerly  included  in  r.st  !  cliart.es. 

This  Statement  shows  that  the  toul  Rail  Operating  Revsnuis  were  $174, 
607,598.22,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Company,  an  increase  of  $17, 
120.185,52,  or  10.87'/,  at  compared  with  1*11. 


as  part  of  its  Income;  but  at  it  it  not  permuted  to  chaigc  a*  a  payment 
terest  on  any  part  of  its  bonds  which  may  be  held  in  any  of  the  Sinking 
trust  Funds,  such  interest  on  bonds  so  held  cannot  be  included  in  saia 


The  Increased  express  traffic  resulted  in  a  greater  gross  return  to  the 
Company.  The  future  effect  of  the  parcel  post  on  express  revenue  eann..l 
as  yet  be  determined,  nor  is  it  known  what  effect  the  change  in  ex.iic-s 
rates,  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will  have  upon  tli<- 
revenue  received  from  the  Express  Company  operating  over  your  line*. 

In  the  transportation  of  United  States  Mail*  the  revenues  show  a  de- 
crease although  the  volume  of  the  traftic  increased.  Ihe  rates  arc  fixed  by 
Congress,  and  there  it  a  Congressional  investigation  «t  the  subject  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  hoped  that,  after  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  value 
of  this  service  and  to  the  special  facilities  it  requires,  remunerative  rates 
will  be  paid. 

Rail  Operating  Extcnscs  are  also  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Com 
pany,  showing  an  increase  of  $13,409,551.56,  or  1 1.84','e,  caused  principally 
by  the  increased  traffic,  which  necessitated  not  only  gr 


outlays  for 


transpol ration  expenses,  but  also  for  repairs  and  renewals  of  roadbed, 
bridges,  and  buildings,  signals  and  interlocking  and  for  other  items  which 
add  to  the  aafety  and  comfort  of  the  patrons  and  employes  of  the  road;  as 
well  as  for  repairs  and  renewals  of  equipment,  and  increased  charges  for 
Depreciation. 

The  expenses  were  further  increased  by  the  severe  weather  in  January 
and  lebruary,  1912,  and  they  also  reflect  increases  caused  by  higher  wages 
the  operation  of  the  Extra  Train  Crew  Law;  increased  coat  ol  fuel  and 
other  n-aterials,  and  improved  standards  of  track  and  other  construction  io 
meet  the  requiieinenls  of  heavier  rolling  slock. 

In  the  wage  questions  that  arose  during  the  past  sear  with  the  Enginemcn 
and  Firemen  on  the  railroads  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the  United  States, 
represented  by  their  respective  Brotherhoods,  a  general  strike  was  averted 
in  the  case  of  the  Engineers  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  Board  of 
Arbitration,  consisting  of  seven  members,  one  selected  by  the  railroad 
companies,  one  by  toe  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  the 
other  five  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Commerce  Court  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  collectively. 

This  Arbitration  Board  was  conttituted  after  attempts  bad  failed  to 
settle  the  difficulty  through  mediation  under  the  Erdman  Act,  and  because 
the  parties  in  the  controversy,  while  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion, would  not  accept  arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

In  the  difficulties  of  the  present  year  wilb  the  Firemen,  represented  by 
the  llrotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  a  strike  was  averted  by  the  rail- 
road companies  agreeing  to  submit  to  arbitration  unJer  the  provisions  ol 
the  K.rdman  Act,  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  satisfactory,  but  ac- 
cepted rather  than  impose  on  the  Country,  the  railroads  and  the  employes 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  a  general  strike,  involving  over  fitly  rail- 
road*, having  over  25%  of  the  mileage  and  nearly  40%  of  the  total  Operat- 
ing Revenue*  and  Operating  Expenses  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  Lmtcd 
Slates. 

1m-  rnnu  t:i  ni.^niii.i.f  uf  :lie  interests  in  this  I  luntry  un.l  thosi 
Countries  with  wbrch  it  has  commercial  relations  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  interruption  of  railroad  traffic,  and  the  serious  results  that  would  en- 
sue therefrom;  the  stoppage  of  food  supplies,  fuel  and  other  traffic,  the 
itscnnvcmcnce,  losses  and  suffering  to  the  general  public  whose  interest  is 
paramount,  and  to  the  workers  in  other  industries  dependent  on  a  tillable 
transportation  service  and  in  no  way  responsible  fur  railway 
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watte  controversies  places  a 
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yer and  employe,  to  consider 
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of  arbitrator*,  and  thereby  constitute  a  Board  of  sufficient  sire  to  proper. v 
represent  the  public  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  to  direct 
the  necessary  far-reach  in  it  invest!  nations  and  f  ully  share  the  rc«.[Kin*ibi.ity 
of  an  impartial  determination  of  the  equitable  ana  economic  questions  aris- 
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It   will  also  be    found   necessary   to  provide 
lays  specified  in  the  Act  for  the  consideration  of 
lering   of  a  decision. 

to  prevent  strikes  or  lockout's  by  requiring  com- 
:  is  wise  to  consider  whether  an  obligation  should 
and  employe  to  advise  the  authorities  of 
lockouts  or  strike's  can  become  effective, 
itiiry  the  Government  and  the  public  may 
rnt  of  the  controversy  and  its  causes, 
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dur  to  an  increased  train  load  of  2.17 

The  passergrrs  carried  increased  7.42'$  with  increase, 
of  6.71"  r.  while  in  the  face  of  this,  the  pa**enger  trail 
only  l.ft8****  due  to  the  aver  ace  number  of  passengers 

in*  4.84',-r- 

Jn  the  deductions  for  lease  of  other  roids  the  larger  pavmrnts  are  due 
to  ilic  increased  revenue  earned  on  Heads  operated  on  the  basts  of  Net 

ie  venue. 

The  Jecicase  in  the  interest  deductions  for  funded  debt,  compared  with 
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19)1,  »•»*  due  to  the  maturity  and  payment  on  May  In.  1912,  of  ike  Kivcr 
Front  Railroad  Comriany  First  Mortgage  Bonds:  and  on  November  lit. 
1912,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  3!-fp£  Convertible  Honda  of 
1902,  and  also  to  the  payment*  of  principal  due  on  ,  Equipment  Trust 
Obligations. 

The  Company  baa  in  contemplation  many  important  and  extensive  neces- 
sary improvement*,  a  large  |M>rtion  of  which  should  not  be  charged  to 
Capital  Account,  and  for  which  the  Reserve  for  Additions  and  Betterments 
will  be  utilized,  such  as  the  improvements  of  llrond  Street  Station,  Phila- 
rtclphia,  and  its  approaches  and  facilities;  improvements  on  the  Allegheny 
Division  hereinafter  referred  to;  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
elevation  of  tracks  on  the  New  York  I/ivision,  from  Colonia  eastward, 
thtough  the  City  of  Rabway,  to  Tlay  Way,  Elizabeth,  and  a  slight  change 
of  iinc  in  the  C  ity  of  Elizabeth,  where  the  line  has  already  been  elevated. 
It  also  contemplates  the  abolition  of  additional  grade  crossings  in  Phila 
•irlnhia,  Lancaster,  Lilly,  Johnstown,  Freeport,  Wilkinsburg.  Pittsburgh, 
and  Qtbtl  points  on  its  lines  when  the  local  authorities  co-operate  in  mak- 
ing the  eliminations.  The  Company  also  has  in  contemplation  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  double-track  steel  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River  at 
Kiskiininrta*  Junction  on  an  improved  line  to  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent siugle  track  bridge. 

The  Ca-jiul  Stock  waa  increased  over  tbe  previous  year  by  $100.00.  of 
which  $50  00  was  issued  in  exchange  for  Fractional  Convertible  Bond 
Receipts,  and  $50  for  Dividend  Scrip  dated  May  31.  1893. 

The  Funded  Debt  and  Equipment  Trust  obligations  were  reduced  as 
follows: 

Redemption  through  Sinking  Funds: 

Consolidated  Mortgage  3«K  Bonds  due  July  1,  1945   $06,930,00 

Equipment  Trust  ljun  due  1914   121,000.00 

Collateral  Trust  Loan  Bonds  *",T,  due  June  1.  1913   51.000.00 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  ftaliimore  Railroad  4<7r  Stock 

Trust  Certificates  due  July  1.  1921   114.000.00 

Payment  at  Maturity  of: 

Ten  Year  Gold  Convertible  HMI  Bonds   10.222.500.00 

River  Front  Railroad  Company's  1st  Mortgage  4!-J%  Bonds.  212.000  00 
Equipment    Trust    obligations   6,441,100.07 

It  will  shortly  be  necessary  for  tbe  Company  to  provide  capital  for  the 
$10,222,500  of  Ten   Year  Gold   Convertible  Bonds  which  matured 

November  1st,  1912.  and  for  $9,735,000.00.  of  Collateral  Trust  Loan  4V,<7t 
Bonds  due  June  1st,  1913.  together  wilb  maturing  equipment  trust  obliga 
Hons,  and  also  for  new  construction  work,  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  terminals,  track  and  facilities,  and  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The 
matter  is  now  receiving  careful  consideration,  hut  no  decision  has  -yet  been 
reached  as  to  the  form  or  extent  nf  the  proposed  financing. 

The  issues  of  Equipment  Trust  Securities  during  the  year  consisted  of 
$7,000,000.00  of  Pennsylvania  General  Fieight  Equipment  Trust  Certificates 
of  1912.  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  pioportion  was 
*  1.572.100.00.  There  were  thus  furnished  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  MS  steel  underframe  and  steel  body-frame  refrigerator  cars:  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Company.  1.000  steel  underframe  and  steel  body-frame 
automobile  box  cars;  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company  3.000  all  steel  coke  gondola  cars;  and  for  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad  Company  800  steel  underframe  ventilated 
box  cars  and  SO  strel  underframe  gondola  ears,  an  aggregate  of  5,725  cars. 

During  the  year  the  final  payments  were  made  under  19  series  of  equip- 
■iien-  trusts,  the  original  issue  of  which  amounted  to  $19,000,000.  These 
•cries  covered  3.325  Meet  underframe  box  cars,  3,000  steel  hopper  gondola 
cars,  6.000  steel  underframe  long  gondola  cars,  in  service  on  the  Pcnnsyl* 
vania  Railroad:  500  refrigerator  ears.  1.500  steel  hopper  gondola  cars,  600 
steel  underframe  long  gondola  cars.  500  steel  flat  cars,  sub-leased  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Company:  210  steel  underframe  box  cars.  300  steel  hopper 
gondola  cars,  400  steel  underframe  long  gondola  cars,  sub-leased  to  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company;  200  steel 
hopper  gondola  cars,  sub-leased  to  the  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Cincinnati 
Railway  Company;  and  85  rrfrigerator  cars  sub-leased  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railway  Company,  representing  in  all  16.620  cars. 

The  cars  therefore  have  become  the  property  of  the  respective  com- 
panies which  paid  the  cost  thereof. 

The  expenditures  for  acquisition  of  property  during  the  year  were  mainly 
to  cover  additional  right  of  wav  for  new  lines,  elimination  of  gTade  cross* 
tugs,  and  for  passenger  terminal  and  station  improvements  at  Broad  Street 
Station,  and  other  points  in  Philadelphia,  ana  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  freight  stations  and  yard  facilities  at  Hamburg  Junction 
and  Greenwich  in  Philadelphia,  Elizabethlown.  Altoona,  Cressoo,  Union* 
town,  Tvrentum,  Peterson  and  New  Kensington. 

The  block  signal  system  on  the  main  line  between  New  York  and  Pitts- 
hurgh  was  further  improved  by  the  installation  of  automatic  signals  on  the 
Philadelphia  Division  between  Dlllerville  Block  Station  and  Branch  Inter- 
section, and  on  the  Pittsburgh  Division  between  Suromerhill  and  Latrobe, 
and  the  work  will  be-  continued  next  year  on  the  Middle  and  Philadelphia 
Divisions, 

The  Corilandt  Street  Ferry  House  and  Dock,  New  York  City,  which  are 
being  rebuilt,  have  *o  far  progressed  that  the  two  ferry  slips  are  now  in 
op-ration,  and  the  remainder  of  th-  work  will  be  completed  In  1913. 

On  the  Newark  Rapid  Tr.sn-.it  t.ine,  described  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1910.  the  Summit  Avenue  passenger  station,  Jersey  City,  was  partially  com- 
pleted and  optned  on  May  ,10th,  1912.  and  has  since  been  finished,  and  is 
accommodating  a  larse  amount  of  traffic.  The  Fourth  Street  Station  in 
Harrison.  N.  J  ,  on  this  line,  will  be  completed  early  In  191  J.  _ 

For  the  eastern  section  of  the  six-track  system  on  the  New  York  Di- 
vision between  Colonia,  N  I.,  and  Waverty,  west  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  addi- 
tional right  of  wav  has  been  acquired.  This  work  comprehends  station  Im 
provtmer.t*,  the  elimination  of  t-ftccn  grade  crossings  by  the  elevation  of 
live  four  existing  main  tracks,  and  also  the  construction  of  two  additional 
elevated  tracks  between  those  points.  Construction  work  is  now  proceeding 
between  Colonia  and  Elizabeth,  and  should  be  completed  in  1914 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  your  Company  and  other  lines  have 
extensive  milesre.  is  now  considering  the  enactment  nf  new  legislation 
for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Company  to  encourage  the  removal  of  grade  crossings,  ami  it  has  spent 
Ui(ic  sums  of  money  for  that  purpose,  but  still  greater  results  in  this  di- 
lution would  have  been  attained  had  tbe  States  and  municipalities  been 
authoriird,  or  willing,  to  CO  n-ieratr  in  the  outlay.  The  tadroads  in  many 
instances  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  towns,  cities 
an  I  territories  served  by  ihrm.  mid  their  existence  has  materially  added  to 
the  popu'alirn  and  prosperity  of  these  communities.  But  with  so  many 
crossings 
and 
mr-u, 
vinience. 

panics  should  be  burdened  with  rither  the  entire  cost,  or  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  cost,  of  eliminating  grade  crossings,  many  of  which  have 
been  opened  sobscquer.tls   to  thr  cimstr-jclion  of  the  railroads,  and 
their  strong  protest.    For  these  reasons  and  on  account  of  the  great  n 


of  motor,  street  railway,  vehicular  and  pedestrian  travel,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  legislation  now  pending  will  be  so  framed  in  tbe  public  interest,  as  to 
enable  either  the  State,  the  municipalities  or  tbe  railroads  to  take  the  in 
itiative  in  the  abolition  of  existing  crossings,  and  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
on  the  work  hy  providing  a  fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  expenditure, 
as  do  the  laws  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Ohio  and  other 
States. 

The  improvement  of  the  passenger  facilities  in  Philadelphia  is  still  re- 
ceiving consideration  by  the  various  departments  in  the  service,  and  also 
by  ihe  Consulting  Electrical  Engineers  of  the  Company.  As  outlined  in  the 
last  annual  report,  u  will  necessitate  (1)  an  increase  in  the  tracks  and 
pUtfomts,  and  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  station  facilities 
at  Broad  Street  Station  and  its  approaches  as  far  a*  West  Philadelphia 
Station  and  Yard;  (2)  the  widening  of  the  bridge,  and  its  approaches,  over 
the  Schuylkill  River  and  the  adjoining  entrances  to  Fairmount  Park  at 
Guard  Avenue,  by  the  construction  of  two  additional  tracks  and  a  revision 
of  the  signals  and  interlocking,  which  is  now  proceeding,  and  (3)  the  en 
largement  of  North  Philadelphia  passenger  station  and  its  approaches  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  tracks  with  high  level  island  platforms,  and  other 
improvements  including  the  relocation  of  the  junction  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Branch  with  the  New  York  division  at  that  point,  which  is  now  under 
contract. 

In  brief  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  problem  is  to  provide  increased  term 
inal  facilities  and  approaches  for  approximately  20  years,  for  lines  which 
equal  right  douhlctrack  railroads. 

An  Ordinance  was  obtained  from  the  City  nf  Philadelphia  to  erect  a 
new  eight-track  concrete  steel  hndRe  across  North  Rroad  Street  near 
North  Philadelphia  Station. 

Pending  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  terminal  Improvements  for 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  real  estate. 

Extensive  repairs  and  additions  are  being  made  to  the  West  Philadel 
phia  stock  yards  of  the  Company,  and  the  piers  at  Greenwich.  Philadelphia, 
are  being  improved,  and  the  dock  extended,  to  facilitate  the  loading  of 
coal  at  that  point. 

On  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  Branch  the  grades  are  being  revised  and  tbe 
line  is  being  double  tracked  between  Mount  Eagle  and  the  Howard  Rolling 
Mills  and  passing  sidings  sir  being  extended,  to  provide  for  the  increased 
tonqage  passing  between  the  Mam  Line  and  the  Erie  Division  via  Tyrone 
and  Lock  Haven. 

On  the  Pittsburgh  Division  four  grade  crossings  are  bring  abolished  in 
Itraddnck.  Pa.,  by  Ihe  construction  of  three  under  grade  bridges  and  one 
over-head  bridge:  work  is  in  progress  on  the  elimination  of  grade  crossing* 
in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  at  Homewood  Avenue,  and  Ihe  work  of  ellminat 
ing  all  grade  crossings  in  the  Borough  of  Wilkinsburg  has  commenced. 

In  West  Brownsville  Yard,  Pa.,  the  change  of  grade  and  extension  of 
track  facilities,  necessary  to  connect  with  the  new  double  track  Monon 
gahela  River  bridge,  at  that  point  are  almost  completed. 

On  tbe  Sunbury  Division  the  double  tracking  waa  further  extended  dur 
ing  the  year  by  constructing  second  tracks  at  Boyd  and  South  Danville, 
and  between  Port  and  Honey  Pot  Yatd,  Pa. 

Al  Montgomery.  Pa..  Ihe  sixteen  span  double  track  steel  bridge  over  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  replacing  the  single  track  budge 
at  that  point,  will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  for  Construction  and  Equipment  during  Ihe 
year  upon  the  owned  and  leased  lines  of  this  Company  was  $16,322,247,38 
for  which  the  Company  has  been  reimbursed  hy  leased  lines  to  tbe  extent 
of  $727,502.41.  The  sum  of  $888,107  06  was  expended  on  Ihe  Western  New 
iork  and  Pennsylvania  Railway,  Cambria  and  Clearfield  Railway,  and 
?.ther  t-Ur,'*nch  Roads,  and  charged  against  Incutne  as  Expenditures  on 
Branch  Roads  for  Construction.  The  expenditures  on  tbe  line  owned  and 
on  Ihe  Hariisburg.  Portsmouth,  Mt  Joy  and  Lancaster  Railroad  and  the 
Unite?  New  Jcr-ey  Railroad  and  Canal  Company,  operated  under  long 
term  leases,  comprising  the  main  line  system  between  New  York  and  Pitts 
burgh,  amounted  to  $14,706,637.91.  which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Charged  to  Income  as  Extraordinary  Ex- 
penditures  $1,841,127.72 

Charged  to  Resersc  for  addition*  and  Better- 
ments  appropriated  out  of  Income  of  previoua 
y«r    J.«$2,5«7.J7 

Charged  to  Capital  Account.                                             '  *S'49JM5  0' 

goad    $3,602.4*9  93 

Equipment    5.610.452.89 

  9.212.942.82 

$14,706,637.91 

Under  the  Balance  Sheet  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Road  and  Equipment  Account  includes  not  only  these  cap- 
ital charges,  but  also  similar  expenditures  made  out  of  Income  since  June 
30ili,  1907.  Therefore,  Ihe  expenditures  cbaigrd  against  Income  and 
against  ihe  Reserve  for  Additions  and  Betterments,  created  in  previous 
year  have  been  so  included.  , 

The  Additions  and  BelleTments  expendttuics  on  the  Harrisburg.  Ports- 
mouth.  Mt.  Joy  and  Lancaster  Railroad  and  the  lines  of  Ilie  United  New 
Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Company,  both  operated  by  ibis  Companv 
under  leases  for  9<)o  vears  have  also  been  included  under  the  Road  and 
Equipment  Account  as  "Leased  Lines-  Road." 

Expenditures  dining   |9I2   $1,979,160.61 

Expenditures  June  3'llh,  1907.  to  December  31st.  1911   9,940,950  1" 

$11,920.11071 

An  offsetting  liability  appeals  on  the  credit  side  of  Ihe  Balance  Sheet, 
entitled  "Additions  to  Properly  since  June  30th,  1907,  through  Income." 
in  which  is  carried  not  only  the  $5,493.695  09.  but  also  tbe  payments 
through  Income  nn  account  of  Car  Trust  Certificates  amounting  to  $2,901.- 
727.94  for  1912,  and  $637,644  08  for  previous  years,  aggregating 
$9,033.0*7  16,  • 

tin  account  of  principal  and  interest  of  Water  Surpplv  Trust  Certificates 
$524.JSI.M  were  expended  during  the  year  and  charged  against  Income 

The  constitution  of  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  owned  joitltlv 
by  this  Company  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  as  described  in  the  report  of  last  year,  is  proceeding  \ddi- 
tional  contracts  liave  hern  awarded  for  foundations  and  masonry  of  Bionx 
Viaduct  ;  foundations  and  masonrv  of  Piers  for  Bronx  Kills  Bridge,  Ran- 
dalls Island  Viaduct.  Little  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  and  Wards  Island  Viaduct: 
for  the  bases  and  foundations  of  the  East  River  Bridge  on  Wards  Island 
and  Long  Island  Citv ;  and  for  the  Long  Island  Viaduct;  for  foundation 
and  masonry  between  Lawrence  and  Stemler  Streets:  and  for  grading 
and  o-nsonry  between  its  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  and 
Terminal  and  the  Long  Island  Railroads  at  Woodside  Avenue  and  Fon- 
leinth  Avenue 
The 
isi-  ^ 
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«lr*  and 


nnrovr 


nth  of  tbr  ta 
Oil  (  ily  and  Buff  a 
e  fully  utilize  it  a 
between  thru;  citie? 


I  load  and  yard 
In,  via  ft  roc  ton 
s  the  principal 
.  and  the  work 


and  the  reduction  of  gr 
facilities  on  the  said  ta 
And  t kc  Chautauq ua  B 
route  for  passenger  and  rrfight  tr 

l»a*  been  authorized-  A*  the  te*ult  of  these  improvements,  the  heavy 
grades  will  be  restricted  to  relatively  short  distances  between  live  said 
cities,  and  this  route,  which  wa»  objectionable  because  of  heavy  grade*, 
will  be  over  58  miles  shorter  than  the  present  route  via  Oil  City,  the  Sala- 
manca Branch,  and  Olean,  and  will  have  not  only  this  advantage  in  dis- 
tance, which  will  produce  saiisfaciory  operating  economies,  but  its  use 
will  postpone  for  several  year*  the  double  tracking  and  utile*  expendi- 
tures on  the  present  route. 

To  meet  the  Construction  and  Equipment  expenditure*  on  the  Western 
New  Vork  and  Pennsylvania  Railway  during  the  year,  advances  aggre- 
gating $525, 212.30  were  made  by  this  Company,  and  charged  against  the 
net    income  of   the   Lessee   Company.    This  Com| 


«iu»rcd  to  provide  funds  for  the  inv 

thi 


pany  will 


also  be  re- 
tentioncu  on 


bat  railwuy  daring  the  jc*r  1913. 

On  (he  Cambria  and  Clearfield  Railway,  the  Cherry  Tree  and  Dixormlle 
Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  Monongabela  and  Southern  Railroad, 
various  short  branches  were  built  to  reach  coal  mining  operation*. 

This  Company  advanced  f  184,591  56  to  the  Cambria 
way  Company  to  meet  its  cunstructiun  expenditures 
against  the  net  income  of  the  Lessee  Company. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  (o  absorb  the  Cambria  and  Clearfield* 
Railway  Company,  which  for  many  years  has  been  owned  and  operated 
by  this  Company  in  connection  with  it*  main  line,  the  construction  of 
that  road  and  its  several  constituents  having  been  promoted  by  this  Corn- 
pan/  for  the  development  of  the  bituminous  coal  traffic  in  the  Clearfield 


region.    The  necessity  for  maintaining  that  Company  as  a  separate  cor 
[•oration  no  longer  exists,  and  the  agreement  providing  for 
will,  in  accordance  with  notice  giv 
for  approval  at  the  annual  meeting 


will,  in  accordance  with  notice  given  to  the  si 
"cm  approval  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  turn  of  $94,408.94  mat  advanced  to  the  Pennsylvania.  Monongahrla 
and  Southern  Railroad  Company  to  meet  its  construction  expenditures 
for  1912,  for  which  it  reimbursed  this  Company  by  tbe  issuance  of  it, 
stock  and  bond*  in  equal  portions. 

A  fireproof  grain  elevator  of  enlarged  capacity  and  modern  facilities 
is  being  erected  by  the  C.irard  Point  Storage  Company  at  Girard  Point, 
Philadelphia,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  elevator 

On  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  the  work  o( 
reconstructing  the  bridges  over  the  Gunpowder  and  Bush  Rivers  is  pro- 
ceeding, and  will  be  finished  during  1913  The  reconstruction  of  the 
bridges  over  Stemmers  Run.  Rack  River  and  Gwynn's  Falls  will  also  be 
undertaken  in  the  present  year. 

The  installation  of  automatic  block  signals  on  the  Maryland  Division 
has  been  completed  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  between  Prin- 
ciple and  Iron  Hill,  and  between  Rulhhy  and  Wilmington,  and  the  work 
will  be  continued  next  year. 

On  the  Northern  Central  Railway  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Mount 
Vernon  Yards,  Baltimore,  was  entirely  completed  The  freight  facilities 
at  York.  Pa..  Highlandtown,  Md  .  and  at  Marysville  Yard,  are  also  being 
enlarged  and  improved  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic.  These  im- 
provements will  probahly  be  completed  in  1913. 

The  execution  and  delivery  of  the  proposed  lease  bv  this  Company  of  the 
railroad,  property  and  franchise,  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Com- 


pany,  is  still  delayed  by  litigation.  Under  its  provisions,  which  have  been 
fully  explained  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1910.  the  lease  and  rental  pay 
ments  became  effective  January  1st,  1911,  and  an  accounting  between 
the  lessor  and  lessee  from  that  date  will  be  necessary  if  and  when  the 
lease  has  been  duly  executed  and  delivered  in  conformity  with  its  terras 
and  conditions.  • 

The  Wilkes- Rarre  Connecting  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  dur- 
ing tbe  year  jointly  hy  t ITT*  Company  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany to  provide  a  line,  seven  miles  in  length,  from  Buttonwood  Yard 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  west  of  the  City  of  Wilkes- Barre.  to  Hud- 
son on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  traffic  between  the  t»o  roads,  and  avmd  its.  movement 
through  the  business  centre  of  that  city,  and  via  the  tracks  of  other 
railroads. 

The  surplus  property  fronting  on  Seventh  Avenue  between  Thirty- 
second  ana  ThiriT'thira  Streets,  New  Vork  City,  owned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Tunnel  and  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  this  Com 
pany,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  Real  Instate  Com- 
pany  looking  to  its  future  development. 

During  the  year  the  Company  made  advances  to  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road Company  aggregating  $2,625,000,  for  the  improvement  of  its  railroad 
and  facilities,  and  the  construction  of  new  lines  and  equipment,  and  will 
receive  therefor  securities  of  that  Company. 

Minor  advances  were  also  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  and  Ter- 
minal Railroad  Company  in  1912.  for  which  its  certificate  of  indebtedness 
to  this  Company  has  been  issued. 

The  pensions  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $646,575-34. 

The  stockholders  will  be  asked  to  aiithot*t*e  an  increase  in  the  annual 
sum  set  apart  for  pension  purposes  from  $700,000  to  $750,000  per  annum 
and  to  give  authority  to  the  Hoard  of  Directors  to  hereafter  increase  the 
pension  appropriation  to  such  entent  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pension 
created;  such  increase  to  he  reported  to  the  stockholders. 

The  additional  appropriation  is  necessitated  by  the  incre 
of  pensioned  employees  especially  between  the  ages  of  65  a 
and  the  advances  in  wages  from  time  to  time,  which  increase  the  average 
pension  allowances. 

The  securities  held  by  the  Company,  December  ..1st,  1912.  at  a  valua 
tion  of  $331,909,154.32,  prodticcd  a  direct  income  during  the  year  of 
$14,5^.491.56.  During  the  year  the  Company  increased  it*  holdings  of 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company  Common  stock,  by  $4,7*K,100.<H) 
througb  tbe  conversion  of  a  bUe  amount  of  Norfolk  and  Western  Railwav 
Company  Convertible  bonds,  to  which  it  had  subscribed  at  par,  during 
tbe  year,  and  also  acquired  $3,000,000  of  Pennsylvania  Terminal  Real 
Estate  Company  stock 

Effective  May  8th,  1912.  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  and  Allegheny  Valley 
Division  was  changed  to  Northern  Division.   

By  order  of  the  Board,  bAMUEL  REA. 

rrisssfrwi 

STOCKHOLDERS   MAY    OBTAIN   COPIES  OF  THE  AXMVAL 
REPORT  COMPLETE,  BV  APPLYING  TO  OR  ADDRESSING 
LEWIS  NEILSON,  SECRETARY, 

"BROAD  STREET  STATION,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUD80N  RIVER  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


submits  its  report  for  the  year  ended 
showing  the  results  for  the  year  and 


To  Ik*  Slockholdtrt  of 

The  New  Yo«k  Czkibal  ano  Hid  vox  Rivga  Raiuoao  Costrasiv: 
The  Board  of  Directors  herewith 
lVcember  II,  1912,  with  staler 
the  financial  condition  of  the  company. 

The  mileage  embraced  in  the  opeiaiiori  of  the  road  is  as  follows: 

W0M 

Main  line  and  blanches  owned   805.49 

Proprietary    lines    3.06 

Lines  leased*  ....••■•..•■••••■*.••>>■...  2,6^6. 1 J 

Lines  operated  under  contract  

Trackage  rights  


Total  road  operated. 


•The  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pillsburgh  Railroad.  90.51  miles,  Is 
■»  leased  by  this  company,  but  it.  mileage  and  operations  are  not  included 
>rt.     Separate  accounts  are  kc|H  and  independent  returns  prc- 
hehalf. 


r|» 


.peiatcd  in  freight  service 
service  only. 

abandonment  of  pait 
ange  of  atinc- 
n  the  reported 
by  a  careful 
authorities  of 
total  miles  of 

the  Interstate 
July  I. 
st  sis  i 


,1. 

in  thn 
pared 

l  If  the  total  road  uperated.  290  71  miles  are 
Htilv  and  14.96  miles  ate  Dps  rated  in  passenger 

'flic  decrease  of  mileage  of  leased  lines  is  dvl 
of  the  Pardee  branch  of  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad  snd  a  el 
ment  of  the  main  line  of  tbe  same  railroad.  The  difference  i 
mileage  of  toad  operated  under  trackage  rights  i"  caused 
revision  of  previously  repoited  figures  by  the  engineering 
the  various  railroads  interested.  A  statement  showing  the 
road  and  track  operated  will  be  found  on  another  page 

The  standard  form  of  income  arcounl  promulgated  bl 
Commerce  Commission  was  adopted  by  this  company  on  July  1.  19U 
No  revision  of  figures  for  the  previous  year  nor  for  the  first  sis  mnnlhs 
"f  the  vcar  coveir.l  In  this  report  has  been  mndr  and.  therefore,  snmr  of 
the  comparisons  between  the  year,  1911  and  191 J  are  somewhat  distorted. 
The  accounts  principally  affected  by  this  change  of  form  are  "taxes  ac- 
crued." part  of  the  taxes  which  were  previously  charged  to  this  account 
tieing  now  shown  in  "misccllmenus  tax  accruals"  in  the  "deductions  from 
gross  corporate  income"  and  "miscellaneous  ineotnc"*fu>m  which  have  been 
transferred  to  "miscellaneous  rent."  the  amounts  receivable  as  rental  of 
piopetty  not  used  in  the  operation  of  the  road. 

The  capital  stock  ai.thorired  is   IJSO.OOO.OOO.OO 

of  which  there  is  issued  and  outstanding  ■-'-'./ J9.JOO.00 

leaving  s  balance  aulhorirrd  but  ll"t  issued  of   $27,270,700.00 

The  mortgage,  bonded  and  secured  debt  outstanding  on 

fVcemher  31.  191 1,  was   |stlM7lrMS.U 

This  has  been  added  to  as  follows: 

Cold  mortgage  bonds,  bearing  irtcrest  at  tile 

rate  of  liree  and   one  half  per  cent  per    

•mum  $5.IHW,000  00 

Col  l    Ithenture.  of   1912.  bearing  .Merest  at 

the  rate  of  four  per  ce"t  l>er  annvtn    9.l56,OW.gg 

Three  year  gold  not.  ,  due  May  1.  1915.  bear 
i..g  interest  at  the  raw  of  luur  and  one-half 
per  cent  per  annum   20.01/0,000.00 


This  company's  pro  rata  liability  in  connection 
with  the  equipment  trust  certificates  of  191  J, 
bearing  interesi  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one- 
half  pe'  cent  per  annum  

Equipment  trust  certificates  on  account  of  the 
Koston  A  Albany  Railroad,  bearing  interest 
at  tbe  rate  of  four  and  otic  half  per  cent 
per  annum  (sec  page  10)  

Mortgage  on  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  

Mortgage  on  real  estate  in  the  city  of  I'tica, 
boring  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent 
per  annum   


7.156.741.50 


5.JJ0.000  00 


.•,500  00  47.SJ5.24I.50 


and  has  been  decreased  as  follows: 
Payment*  of  installments  falling  due  during  the  year  on  this 
company's  pro  rata  liability  in  connection  wilh  the  certifi- 
cate, issued  under  equipment  trust  agreement*,  as  follows: 
Trust   of   19117,   installment   due  November. 

1912   ,  179.1.660.12 

Trust  of  1910.  installment  due  January  I91J.  45.1.U&4  4.r 
Payment  of  mortgage  on  Nil  eslate  in  the  city  of 

New  York     150.000  00 


$347,405,849.^ 


1.377.624  54 


Ihilstanding.  as  shown  on  the  balance  sheet  of  December  31  „„.,.. 
1912    $346,028,225.14 

In  accordance  with  the  consent  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  Second  District  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  there  have  been  acquired 
nut  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  securities  specially  authottred  for  the 
purpose.  |lM>.?f*A  shares  of  common  srock  and  22.181  share,  of  preferred 
stock  "f  the  New  York  and  ll.nle.ii  Railroad  Company  "I  a  par  salue  of 
$6,148,350.  at  a  est  of  $21. 493.053. 16;  Ml ,0HI  shares  of  stock  of  the  Rome 
Water iowri  ai  d  <  l«denshurg  Railroad  Company,  of  a  par  value  of  $s.00s,ino. 
at  a  cost  of  IIO.250.IM;  and  9.322  share,  of  the  stock  of  the  l  lira  and 
lllack  River  Railroad  Company  of  a  par  value  at  $9J2.200.  at  a  cost  c( 
ll.677.9WI. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  1NCOMB. 

IxcaassK 
Si  DitniAsr. 
0  42  milti 


OrtasTixu  ixroua. 


19IJ,  1911. 

1.790.0$  3.790.21 

Rail  orgBAiiori*—                         ofcrttci  milrt  ofnatti 

Revenues   »I09.900.01  5  57  $103,954,862.81 

Expense.                                  81 .31 1 .1 53.31  7S.700.202.78t 


$5,945.152  76 
5.M0.950.5J 


N«r  arvgsrt-g  raoM  taiL 


$28,.'54.6<,0.0J  $JJ4.20J.il 
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tunw 


J2.550.5I 


$3.16.752.74 
454.76204 


-  $11S,009.30 


$175,372.88 
9*,78».2I 

62.073.62 

1.142.300.67 
18.842.39 

169.251.28 
-20.217.39 


$1.4.44.412.66 


$1,526,403.36 


  (73.99%)  (KUK) 

AnciiAit  nruATiciiii — 

Revenue*    $5.57'>.083.«9  $5,202,572  *2 

Expense*    S.255.057.55  4.881.096.79 

N»T  bevenue  ma  out. 

side  ornAiioss    $324,026.34  $321,475.83 

Net   it.7v  h    nrni  all 

orEEATlOH*    $28.91 2.B8«:6*I  $28,576,135.86 

Taxis  accevib   5.902.521.17  5.447.759.13 

OrnATIMc  moo.t    $23,010.3*7.43  $23,128,376.73 

Otmeb  INCOME. 

Join!  facilities  rents   $1,929,498,22  $1,754,125.34 

Miscellaneous  rents   4fl*,J«8.«2  309.579.61 

Net   profit   from  investments 

in  physical  property   62,073.62   

Dividends  on  stocks  owned  or 

controlled    12,791 ,889.90  11.649,589.23 

Interest  on  funded  debt  owned  508.829.12  489,986.73 
Interest  on  other  securities, 

loans  and  accounts   1.785.987  82  1.616,736.54 

Miscellaneous  income    395.945.11  416.162,50 

Total  oihee  imcomi.  . . .  $17,880,592.61  $16,236,179.95 

Gaos*  coaroaATX  .hcoiil  $40,890,960.04  $39,364,556.68 

Deductiohs  raoat  r.soas  co». 
roaATm  income. 

Rentals  of  leased  lines   $10,055,192.32  $10,036,832.20 

Hire  of  equipment   1.980.095.34  1.151.064.87 

Joint  facilities  rents   624.602.85  556,026.51 

Miscellaneous  rents    838,920.77  565,593.96 

Miscellaneous  tax  accruals...  15,961,73   

Separately  operated  properties 

—torn    346,612.72  210.693.02. 

Interest  on  bonds   9.661,603.0$  9.162.019.58 

Interest  on  three  year  gold 

notes  of  1VI1  and  1912   I.9O3.12S.O0  1.085.039,99 

Interest   on   equipment  trust 

certificates    1.031,538.64  742.979.81 

Other  interest    337.426.34  76.749.96 

Transfer  of  income  to  other 

companies    35,800.80   

St  I.  &  A  Railway:  interest, 

•rental,  etc   74.000.00  IM.60«.00 

N  Y  S  Ottawa  Railway:  in- 
terest on  bonds   58.240.00  58,240.00 

Other  deductions   48.003.13  276.267.74 


Total   DaaucrioNS  raoat 

i  coaroaATi  larosre  $27,011,122.69    $24.060, 107. 64 1  $2,951,015.0$ 

income. .  $13,879,837,3$  "$15,304,449.04  ^4t{jU,6\U69 
™»"    11.136,465.00  11.13 


$18,360.12 
829.030.47 

68.576.34 
273.326.81 

15.961.73 

135.919.70 
499,583.47 

818.085.01 

288,558.83 
260.676.38 

3S.8OO.80 


St-sri.LS  rot  the  visa.  . 
Appropriation  to  cover  replace- 
ment  value   of  abandoned 


$2,743,372.35     $4,167,984.04  —$1,424,61 1.69 


property  including  buildings 
at  Grand  Central  Terminal. 


2,500.000.00 


-2.500.0fli1.00 


Balance  roa  v«as  <->«>ifi, 

to  ranriT  aho  loss.  ..    $2,743,372.35     $1,667,984.04  $1,075,388.31 


Balance  ro  credit  of  profit  and  loss  (free  surplus)  I>cccm- 

bar  31.  1911    $13,448,668.33 

SurH.iA  f.n  the  year  1912   2,743.372.35 

Additions  for  the  year:  Adjustments  of  sundry  accounts..  203,994.51 


$16,396,035.19 

lions  for  the  year: 

missions  and   expenses.    S    V   L  Lines 
^equipment  jrust.   1912  „  $116,524.38 

'tolSr  -         .  .C"m.n".".m".S  .  .... . .  .m"rt.Ki!"r  625.000.00 

Discount  and  commissions,  debentures  of  1912  453,357.50 

Discount  and  commissions,  three  year  gold 

notes  of  1912     200,000.00 

Discount  and  commissions,  one  year  notes,  ..  51.306.00 

Clearfield    Bituminous   Coal   Corporation  ad 

vances,  interest,  taxes,  etc   307,307.01 

Transfer  to  special  account,  cancelling  credit 
from  profit  on  sale  of  parts  of  Trust  equip- 
ment   265.673.20 

Transfer  to  appropriated  surplus,  amount  of 
initial  10%  payments  on  Trust  equipment  of 
1912  made  during  year  ended  isrcember  31. 

1912   751.368.50 

Account   of  abandoned   facilities   at  various 

place*    130.291.24 

Sundry  uncollectible  accounts  and  adjustments  309.794.32  3,210.622.15 

Balance  to  cbedit  or  raoriT  axd  loss  (stiee  stianva) 
Decman  31.  1912   $13,185.41.104 


t  Revised  for  purposes  of 


car  the  year  covered  hy  this  report  the  revenue  from  transportation  was 
$108,454,633.07.  an  increase  of  $5.W)3.734.81  ;  revenue  from  operations 
other  thin  transportation  was  $1,445,382.50,  an  increase  of  $41,417.95. 
revenue  from  auxiliary  operations  (connected  with,  but  in  addition  to 
transposition  by  rail)  was  $5.S79,083.89,  an  increase  of  $376,511.27. 

The  total  gross  revenue  from  all  operations  was  $115,479,099.46.  an 
increase  of  $6,321,664,03. 

Freight  revenue  was  $65,101,509.99,  an  increase  of  $3,968,200.07.  The 
revenue  freight  carried  amounted  to  51,901,182  tons,  an  increase  of  3.650. 
647  tuns  over  last  year. 

Products  of  agriculture  show  an  increase  of  441,275  tons,  chief  of  which 
are  grain  208.196  tons.  Ilour  and  other  mill  product*  139,868  tons  and  cot- 
ton 42.703  tons.  1'roducts  of  animals  show  an  added  tonnage  of  59.677; 
live  stock,  dressed  meats  and  other  packing  bouac  products  show  a  de- 
crease of  49,028  tons;  wool,  bides  and  leather  an  increase  of  48,150  tons; 
ir t: Ik  mil  -i.,S.I7  him  wliiii  dairy  products  fell  of!  4.K76  tons,  Pn$4flKti 

of  mines  show  an  increase  of  1,815.306  tons,  of  which  bituminous  coal 
yielded  830,830  tons,  anthracite  coal  62,856  tons,  coke  151.120  tons,  ores 
403,119  tons,  and  stone,  sand  and  other  articles  367,381  tons.  Product*  of 
forests  increased  287,71  1  tons.  Manufactured  articles  increased  1.264.8,61 
tons;  cement,  brick  and  lime  showing  355.583  tons  over  last  year's  move- 
ment; metal  productions  tnctcasc-il  375.920  tons;  bar  and  sheet  metal  show 
an  increase  of  154,342  tons;  iron  and  sjeel  rails  declined  to  the  extent  of 
34,367  tons.    Commodities  not  classifiable  decreased  218,183  ton*. 

Theie  have 
but  owing 
transported  i 
the  year  1912 
6.26  mills. 

The  revmue  from  passengers  amounted  to  $33,134,508.72. 
of  $1,375,270.74.  There  was  an  increase  of  992.801  in  the  nttmber  of 
local  passengers  and  of  1.158.715  in  the  number  of  commutation  passengers, 
but  the  number  of  interline  passengers  decreased  100,885.  The  average 
amount  received  from  each  passenger  showed  a  slight  increase  but  owing 
to  the  increased  volume  of  commutation  business,  the  average  rate  per 
passenger  per  mile  showed  a  very  small  decrease. 

The  special  service  train  revenue  shows  an  apparent  decrease  of  $133.- 
298,25  due  mainly  to  a  revised  method  of  accounting,  a  large  part  of  the 
revenue  winch  was  formerly  credited  to  this  account  now  being  credited 
to  ordinary  passenger  revenue.  The  actual  decrease  is  explained  by  tin- 
military  movements  to  and  from  1'iiic  Camp  during  the  previous  year,  there 
being  no  corresponding  source  of  revenue  in  191.. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  passenger  train  transportation  was  $41,566,413.41. 
an  increase  of  $1,W7,H*4.«8  over  the  year  1911.  Of  this  Amount  the 
rcven.nr  from  express  traffic  WM  $4,736,754.9?.  an  increase  of  $533,977.55 
<luc  to  an  enlarged  volume  of  business. 

Tbr  expense*  of  rail  operation*  amounted  to  $81,31 1,1 5,1.31,  an  increase 
of  $5,610,950.53,  Tbr  ratio  of  rail  operating  expenses  to  tbc  total  revenue* 
for  the  year  waa  73.99%,  an  increase  of  1.17*3.  over  the  ratio  for  tin*  yc.tr 
1911.  Of  the  total  increase  of  $5,610,950.53  tbc  laritcr  part  was  occasioned 
hy  increased  expenditures  in  the  upkeep  of  the  road  and  equipment,  the 
total  increases  being  as  follows:  l*'or  maintenance  of  way,  structures  and 
equipment  $3,283,255.34,  for  expenses  of  securing  and  transporting  traffic 
and  of  general  administration  $2,327,695.19. 

The  operating  expenses,  by  groups,  were: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures.. $14, 705,288-99  an  increase  of  $981,579.74 

Nfaintenan?e   of  equipment   20,440,446.48  an  increase  of  2,301 ,675,55 

Traffic   expenses   2,316, 426-51  an  increase  of  136,220.02 

Transportation    expenses   41,052,202.08  an  increase  of  2.1 17,171.14 

General    expense*  ,   2,796,789.25  an  increase  of  74,304.03 

Auxiliary   operations   5.255.057.55  an  increase  of  373,960.76 

In  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  the  repairs  of  roadway  and 
Track  coat  $201,918.42  more  than  in  1911  and  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  buildings,  fixtures  and  grounds  increased  $393,8*7.78.  Removal  of 
snow,  sand  and  ice  necessitated  an  increased  expenditure  of  $198,535.88. 
Improvements  to  signal  apparatus  increased  $133,206.97. 

In  the  maintenance  of  equipment  tbe  repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars 
increased  $1,716,257.86.  while  the  charges  for  renewals  and  depreciation  of 
equipment  increased  $461,370.80. 

Transportation  expenses  show  large  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor,  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  engineers  as  ex- 
plained in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  Other  increases  were  conse- 
quent on  the  enlarged  volume  of  business  transacted, 

Efficiency  of  operation  of  equipment  is  clearly  indicated  hy  the  itattstirs 
of  mileage  of  locomotives,  trains  and  cars.  Freight  locomotive  mile.iye  de- 
creased 686,021  mile*,  freight  train  milenitr  d*rer  eased  378,799  mile*,  while 
loaded  frright  car  mileage  increased  1 9, 5 74. .18 5  mites,  Ktnptv  car  imlcaitc 
derreased  11,442,275  miles  due  to  heavy  wrst-Uuiul  traffic,'  mil  cafetttM 
mi  leave  decreased  72.653  mile*.  I 'asac  titter  locomotive  mtlcaite  increased 
147,1 58  miles,  passenger  train  mileage  increased  21 2,520  mik-s  and  pa- 
sensxr  car  mileage  increased  3,351 .87 J  miles, 

'I  lie  avtrrv'e  l<i.uj  per  freight  tr.iin  mile  increased  35.49  tons  (over  Of**'* 
mm  the  |o*d  in-r  car  nrt'.e  increased  seven-tenth*  of  n  ton.  The  consumption 
•if  fuel  ptt  mile  run  by  frright  locomotives  increased  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  and  by  revenger  loenmotivcs  decreased  ovct  a  pound  and  a  half. 
The  average  cost  of  conl  increased  six  cents  a  ton  and  the  average  co»t  of 
fuel  per  locomotive   mile  increased  63/lOOths  of  a  ct-nt. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Tension  Department  135  employees  were  retired 
and  placed  upon  the  pension  rolls.  Of  tbe*e  retirement*,  70  were  author 
iicd  because  Of  the  attainment  of  seventy  vear*  of  as.c  and  65  heenufc  of 
total  and  permanent  physical  disability-  Sixty -two  pensioners  died  during 
1912  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  700  retired  'eimlover*  were  earned  upon 
tbe  pension  rot's.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  to  ihr-e  men 
was  $24.19  aril  ihe  total  amount  par.)  itt  pension  allowances  during  the 
year  VM  $201,536.31. 

Auxiliary  operation*  *Jiow  an  Increase  in  the  net  revenue  of  $2,550.51- 
All  the  accounts  under  this  head  prmloced  increases  exce|*t  harbor  termini.  I 
transfers  with  a  decrease  of  $1 17,531.09  and  dining  and  special  car 
service  which  decreased  $37,622.79. 

The  am*. tint  of  taxes  accrued  during  tbe  year  was  $5,918,482.90,  equal 
to  5,13**-  of  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the  year.  The  increase  was 
$470,723  77.  or  8.6-C'r,  due  to  a  general  raising  of  the  tax  rates  assessed  on 
real  estate.  The  Pedern!  Government  tax  on  income  of  corporations 
amounted  to  $128,245-84.  a  very  small  decrease  from  that  paid  in  191 1. 
As  in  previous  year*,  .i  laige  portion  of  this  amount  was  paid  under  pro- 
test. Of  the  suits  thai  wrte  instituted  to  recover  the  amount*  paid  on 
account,  of  le-sor  companies  under  tbc  claim  that  they  are  not  liable  to 
this  ta*,  those  in  behalf  of  th"  West  Shore  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Mohawk  and  Mabm-  Kailsiv  Company,  selected  as  test  esse*,  were  tried 
m  live  city  of  New  York  and  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  court  was  in  favor  of  tbc 
two  companies  The  IVderal  {.overnmcnt  has  taken  the  who. 
involved  to  tbe  Supreme  Coptl  where  arguments  have  been 
final  judgment  is  expected  early  in  1913. 

In  deductions  from  frost  corporate  income,  rentals  of  leased 
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increase:!  518,360. 12.  Tbe  rental  of  the  Boston  and  Alhany  Railroad  was 
larger  by  $22,500.00,  the  amount  of  interest  on  Improvement  bonds  issued 
in  1912.  The  rental  of  the  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburgh 
Railway  do.res.Md  16,041  68  due  to  the  refunding  of  its  bonded  debt  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interesl  during  the  year  1911. 

In  other  income  an  increase  of  $1,142,300.67  is  reported  in  tbe  income 
derived  from  capita]  stock  beld  by  this  company,  due  to  the  acquisition 
during  tbe  year  of  shares  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company, 
Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdcnsburg  Railroad  Company  and  the  Utica  ana 
Rlack  River  Railroad  Company,  a*  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph. 

Interest  on  the  funded  obligations  of  this  company  increases  $1,606,227.31, 
made  up  of  interest  on  securities  issued  during  tbe  year  as  follows:  Gold 
mortgage  bonds,  $175,000.00;  Gold  debentures  of  1912.  $324,5.1 3.47 ;  Three 
year  gold  notes  of  1912,  $553,125.00;  Equipment  trust  of  1912,  $288,558.83  , 
and  an  increase  of  $264,960.01  in  the  interest  on  three  year  gold  notes  of 
1911.  the  difference  between  nine  months'  interest  charged  in  1911  and  a 
whole  year's  interest  charged  in  1912. 

Separately  opernted  properties  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $346,612.72,  being 
the  amount  of  this  company's  proportion  of  the  annua]  guarantee  to  the 
Nferchants  Despatch  Transportation  Company,  $369,080.04,  less  tbe  protit 
from  tbe  operation  of  tbe  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road $22,467.32,  the  net  result  being  an  increase  of  $135,919.70  in  the 
deductions  from  gross  corporate  income.  No  dividend  was  paid  on  tbe 
capital  stock  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Adirondack  Railway  Company  for  this 
year,  reducing  the  amount  of  this  company's  income  from  investments 
$64,600.00  and  reducing  deductions  from  gross  corporate  income  by  the 
same  amount. 

The  rate  of  dividend  for  the  year  was  five  per  cent,  being  the  same  as 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  surplus  for  tbe  year,  after  paying  dividends,  amounted  to  $2,743,- 
372.35,  a  decrease  a.  compared  witn  the  year  1911  of  $1,424,611.69. 

Several  very  extensive  and  important  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
facilities  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year,  chief  of  which  are  the 
following:  — 

Improvements  at  Utica,  consisting  of  a  new  brick  and  stone  passenger 
station,  elimination  of  grade  crossing  at  Genesee  Street,  a  new  engine  ter- 
minal, increase  of  terminal  yard  tracks  and  tbe  installation  of  new  signal 
apparatus,  for  which  has  been  expended  during  the  year  tbe  sum  of 
$1,353,057.24, 

Improvements  at  Rochestei.  comprising  a  new  stone  passenger  station, 
extension  and  reconstruction  of  several  bridges,  the  closing  of  Joiner 
Street,  placing  additional  tracks,  the  building  of  a  new  power  house  for 
heating  the  passenger  station  and  other  buildings  and  tbe  erection  of 
several  auxiliary  buildings,  involving  during  the  yeat  an  expenditure  of 
$690,991.40. 

I  :i 4 r  tracking  the  Hudson  division  through  Potighkeepsie,  between 
Hyde  Park  and  Barrytown,  from  Storm  King  to  Chelsea,  between  Tivoli 
and  Germantown  and  at  Stockport.  Included  in  this  plan  are  new  passen- 
ger stations  at  Staataburgh  and  Rhinccliff.  The  charge*  on  account  of 
this  Improvement  reached  the  lota]  of  $2,594,608.15  during  the  year. 

Four-tracking  from  Spuylen  Duyvil  to  Pceksarill  and  the  electrification 
of  line  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  Croton,  including  the  consequent  changes 
in  bridges,  stations  and  signals,  cost  during  the  year  $2,156,276.27.  In 
this  is  included  the  development  of  a  new  tcrminnl  of  the  Electric  division 
at  Harmon  and  an  important  and  comprehensive  plan  of  improvements  at 
Yonkcrs,  consisting  of  the  elevation  of  tracks  and  the  construction  of 
additional  main  tracks,  a  new  passenger  station,  a  new  freight  station,  a 
new  freight  yard  layout  and  a  new  passenger  station  at  Glenwood. 

The  construction  of  a  connection  between  this  company's  main  line 
and  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at  Harbor,  east  of  Utica.  has  coat  during  the 
year  $325,012.31.  of  which  amount  $31,346  03  has  been  charged  to  tbe  West 
Shore  Railroad  Company  as  advances  for  new  construction. 

The  changing  of  grade  crossings  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  which  bas  been 
in  progress  for  many  years,  has  been  continued  at  a  cost  of  $208,177.04 
for  the  wark  done  during  the  year. 

The  total  expenditures  for  auditions  and  betterments  to  the  property  of 
this  company  during  the  year  were: 


Expenditures  on  road  account. 

'  trust  equipment. .. . 


. .  .$10,196,570.08 

...    7,672,796.85  $17,869,366.93 


Credit  value   of  equipment   retired   $4,843,288.80 

Amount   to  equal  eouipntent   trust  install 

. . .  1.748.240.66 


785.467.59 
$17,083,899.34 


nditurcs  on  account  of  construction  work  on  leased  lines  amounted 
to  $12,229,631.31,  making  a  grand  total  of  extraordinary  expenditures 
during  the  year  of  $29,313,530.65,  details  of  which  are  shown  on  subse- 
quent pages. 

Under  date  of  October  I,  1912,  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company  became  party  to  an  agreement  establishing  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Equipment  Trust  of  1912,  under  which,  ami  subsequent 
leases,  certain  equipment  will  be  acquired  for  use  upon  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad.  The  agrrement  provides  that  the  total  amount  of  tru-t 
certificates  to  be  issued  thereunder  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000.  or  90"i  "I 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished.  The  certificates  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  AHr'r  per  annum,  and  arc  to  he  paid  in  fifteen  annual  install 
ments.  the  first  being  payable  October  1.  1913.  Of  the  certificates  author 
ired  $5,220,000  have  been  issue. I.  covering  not  to  exceed  q<Ka  of  the  cost 
of  21  locomotives,  31  passenger  cars,  5,200  freight  cars  and  100  ballas' 
cars.  The  New  York  Centra]  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  and 
the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  by  which  the  New  Haven  Company  assumes  one-half 
of  the  payments  under  this  equipment  trust  and  becomes  entitled  to  a 
one  half  interest  in  the  equipment,  which,  however,  during  the  life  of  the 
trust,  continues  assigned  to  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  use. 

On  November  20  1912.  the  Board  of  Directors  authorised  The  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  tiigcthrr  with  The 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company.  The  Micliican  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  The  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company.  The  Pittsburgh  and  l  ake  Erie  Railroad  Company  and 
The  Toleslo  and  Ohio  Central  Railway  Company  to  enter  into  an  equipment 
trust  agreement,  to  br  dated  January  t,  1913.  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  New  York  Central  Lines  Equipment  Trust  of  1913.  This  agree 
merit  will  provide  for  an  issue  of  $24,000,000  of  equipment  trust  certificates, 
beniing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4yJT>  per  annum;  being  not  to  exceed  90^ 
of  the  total  con  of  ihe  equipment  to  be  furnished  under  the  terms  of  the 
•aid  agieement.  The  certificates  are  to  be  paid  in  fifteen  annual  install- 
ments, the  first  being  payable  January  1.  1914.  Out  of  (he  $24,000(1110  of 
certificates  authorised  there  will  be  issued,  early  in  1913,  $12,540,000.  The 
cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  assigned  to  this  company  in 


the  issue  of  these  latter  certificates  will  be  approximately  $5,079,000.  and 
the  pro  rata  amount  of  the  certificates,  representing  not  to  exceed  90*$  of 
the  cost,  will  be  approximately  $4,436,000.  Full  particulars  as  to  the  char 
acter  of  the  equipment  to  be  acquired  will  be  set  forth  in  the  report  to  tbe 
stockholders  far  the  year  1913, 

On  another  page  will  he  found  details  with  respect  to  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  Equipment  Trust  of  1912,  showing  the  locomotives  and  cars 
acquired  thereunder  and  the  certificates  outstanding. 

The  operation  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  under  the  agreement 
between  this  company  and  the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail 
road  Company,  which  became  effective  on  July  I,  1911.  and  was  outlined 
in  last  year's  report,  lias  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  $71,601-60  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report,  one-half  of  which  amount  is  shown  in  deduc- 
tions from  income  under  the  title  "Transfer  of  income  to  other  companies." 

A  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mer- 
chants Despatch  Transpoi  tation  Company,  recommended  the  sale  bv  that 
company  to  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Compar- 
and The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  of  all  its 
refrigerator  equipment,  consisting  of  5.388  car*  and  also  1.000  cars  covered 
by  trie  Merchants  Despatch  Equipment  Trust  of  1911.  in  proportion  to  the 
holding*  of  the  two  companies  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants  De- 
spatch Transportation  Company.  On  November  13.  1912.  the  Board  of 
Director*  authorised  the  cancellation  of  the  agreement  for  the  use  of 
refrigerator  cars  dated  November  I,  1907,  between  the  Merchants  Despatch 
Transportation  Company,  Tbe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Com 
pany.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  The  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  the  Peoria  and  Eastern  Railway  Company,  the  Rutland 
Railroad  Company,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Chicago  Indiana  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  on  tbe  same  date 
authorized  the  purchase  by  this  company  of  2.868  refrigerator  cars  at  cost, 
less  depreciation:  and  532  refrigerator  cars  covered  by  tbe  Merchants 
Despatch  Equipment  Trust  of  1911,  this  company  to  pay  the  Merchants - 
Despatch  Transportation  Company  532/tOOOths  of  the  amount  already  paid 
by  it  on  account  of  the  1.000  cars,  less  depreciation,  and  to  assume 
532/IOOOths  of  all  future  payments  to  be  made  under  the  agreement  and 
lease  known  as  the  Merchants  Despatch  Equipment  Trust  of  1911,  the  cars 
to  be  transferred  to  this  company  on  January  1,  1913. 

Early  in  January  tbe  General  CMirmen's  Association  of  the  Brotherhood 
ol  Locomotive  Engineers,  representing  the  engineers  on  fifty  two  railroads 
in  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  formulated  demands  for  a 
general  increase  in  wages  and  for  certain  modifications  in  the  rule 
erning  their  employment;  and  these  demands  were  submitted  to  the 
roads  on  January  22nd. 

On  March  14th,  ISth  and  25th  conferences  were  held  between  the  repre 
senlative*  qf  tbe  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineer*  and  a  Conference 
Committee  of  Manager*  authorized  to  conduct  the  negotiation*  for  all  of 
the  roads  concerned;  the  Committee  of  Managers  declined  to  grant  the 
requests  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

A  vote  of  the  employees  was  taken,  resulting  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  write,  whereupon  the  Honorable  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Presidinc 
Judge  of  the  United  State.  Commerce  Court,  and  the  Honorable  Charles  P. 
Neill,  I.nited  Mates  Commissioner  of  Labor,  tendered  mediation  under  the 
Erdman  Act. 

"oth  parties  declined  arbitration  under  that  Act.  and  it  w  is  roiallv  agreed, 
on  April  30th.  to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  Board  »f  Arbitration 
to  consist  of  seven  member* — one  to  be  named  by  the  railroads,  one  by  the 
eogineers.  and  these  two  to  agree  upon  five  others;  or.  failing  to  so  agree 
within  fifteen  days,  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Commerce  Court  and  the  United  States 
tnmmissioner  of  Labor  should  name  the  nthet  five  members. 

Jh«  railroads  selected  Mr.  Daniel  Willard.  President  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  tbe  engineers  selected  Mr.  P.  II.  Mnrrissey. 
former  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen;  these  two 
representatives  having  failed  to  agree,  the  other  five  arbitrators  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
I  a'bof '  »  fonow.  "  Commerce  Court   and   the  Commissioner  of 

Hon.  Osrar  S,  Straus   New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Madison.  Wisconsin, 

Mr,   Frederick  N.  JJudroiv  St  Louis,  Missouri, 

Mr.  OttorM.  iitOfts.  New"  Vork. 

The  Board  so  constituted  beld  its  first  meeting  in  New  York  city,  Friday 
July  12th,  1912,  electing  tbe  Honorable  Oscar  S.  Straus  chairman.  Hear- 
ings ^v. ere  held  *t  the  Oriental  Hotel,  Manhattan  Beach,  from  Jnly  ISth 
to  27th;  Grand  Chief  Engineer  Warren  S.  Stone  represented  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  h* tidied  the  case  with  marked  anility. 
The  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  was  taken  and 
a  most  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  question  in  all  its  drtails  was  made. 
The  B  iard  finally  published  its  award  on  November  2Sth, 

The  Commisaion  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tbe 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Commerce  Court  and  rhr  Commissioner  of  Labor 
was  composed  of  men  of  high  character  and  wide  experience.  Months  of 
patient,  painstaking  investigation  and  labor  were  given  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  the  conclusions  reached,  as  well  as  reeommendations 
submitted,  are  worthv  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

The  statement  that  "the'e  is  a  growing  realization  that  lalwr  difficulties 
upon  railroads  should  not  be  settled  bv  war,"  is  loo  self  evident  to  require 
discussion.  A  complete  suspension  of  service,  at  was  threatened  hy  the 
engineers  on  the  railroads  involved  in  this  controversy,  would,  in  less  than 
one  week,  impose  suffering,  almost  beyond  comprebrr.Mon,  on  a  vast  number 

The  principle  of  arbitration  in  some  form  ha.  heen  accepted  by  both 
si;!<».  -rid  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  the  railroads  nor  ariv  organisation 
•  t  employees  would  precipitate  a  strike  in  the  fate  of  an  offer  to  arbitrate 
the  question  at  issue. 

The  Arbitration  Commission,  rerognlring  this,  has  sucgesled  permanent 
commissions,  both  National  and  Stale,  to  consider  and  deride  all  contro 
verxie*  of  this  character. 

The  Commission  recognized  the  fact  that  under  existing  methods,  the 
findings  of  commissions  selected  to  consider  each  case,  with  no  data  save 
that  submitted  at  the  time,  are  almost  *Jm«  in  the  nature  of  a  compro- 
rni-.'  to  secure  a  settlement  of  that  particular  controversy,  rather  than  a 
thotough,  painstaking  investigation  to  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

In  speaking  of  the  Erdman  Act,  Ihe  Commission  states,  as  follows: 
"That  the  Erdman  Act  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  settlement  of  rail- 
road labor  dispute*  is  shown  by  the  increased  frequencv-  with  which  the 
Arr  has  been  invoked.  Within  a  year  alter  the  passage  of  the  Act  a  frui'less 
attempt  was  made  to  utilise  it*  provisions,  but  iiently  eight  years  elapsed 
before  another  case  occurred.  In  contrast  with  this,  during  tbe  past  five 
years  the  Act  has  been  invoked  in  f..rrv  six  cases,  of  which  only  eleven 
weie  arbitrations.  Thus  the  method  of  meiliaiion  has  been  much  more 
frequently  used. 
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"Since  the  law  was  pasted  there  has  been  no  case  of  a  great  railroad 
strike;  and.  although  the  merits  of  the  Erdman  Act  are  great,  indeed,  cer- 
tain defect*  in  it  have  become  apparent. 

"In  the  cases  of  mediation  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  media- 
tors to  make  a  judicial  decision  wholly  upon  the  basis  of  equity  and  justice. 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  bring  the  parties  together  and  avert  a  strike. 
This  is  accomplished  by  getting  the  parties  sufficiently  near  together  that 
suggestions  may  be  made  to  which  both  agree.  While  whenever  mediation 
is  successful  a  strike  is  averted,  the  adjustments  cannot  always  be  regarded 
as  based  solely  upon  the  merit*  of  the  case.  Where  the  case  is  one  of 
arbitration  under  the  Erdman  Act.  the  results  in  the  above  respects  are 
usually  verv  similar  to  those  of  mediation.  The  arbitrators  are  three  in 
number.  Each  side  is  represented  by  one  arbitrator.  It  rests,  therefore, 
upon  the  third  arbitrator  to  bring  the  other  two  arbitrators  as  nearly  as  poa- 
stble  together,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so,  he  must  decide  between  them.  This 
is  accomplished  by  splitting  differences,  and  the  case  may  be  adjusted  with- 
out adequate  investigation  of  the  facts  involved,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  award  may  not  rest  upon  a  basis  of  equity. 

"Tliis  method  of  splitting  differences  is  very  uniatisfactory.  hut  it  Is  an 
inevitable  result  of  mediation  or  arbitration  under  the  Krdm.in  Act.  Feeling 
in  advance  that  a  mediation  or  arbitration  will  rrsult  in  ttiving  only  a  part 
of  what  they  ask.  the  mm  nuke  maximum  demands  regarding  compensation, 
rules  of  service,  etc-,  wiih  the  expectation  that  these  demands  will  not  be 
fullv  awarded.  Upon  the  otlirr  hand,  the  railroad  officers,  appreciating  the 
tendency  of  mediator*  and  arbitrators  to  split  dirtctctices,  make  only  mini- 
mum concessions,  or  none  at  all, 

"fly  the  above  statements  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  the  awards  that 
have  been  made  under  the  Krdman  Act  have  not  been  reasonably  fair,  but 
that  in  regard  to  this  mat'sr  the  Hoard  da  not  have,  nor  is  it  possible  for 
' |  '  * '  '■  i  :  Main,  r  i  :,  i  .  i-.  ^c  up  n  which  to  formulate  .i  judgment. 
Ca»c*  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no  more  complicated 
than  those  winch  have  come  before  tbe  mediators  or  arbitrators  under  the 
Erdman  Act.  have  required  a  year  or  more  before  a  decision  was  made; 
while  the  Erdman  arbitrators  are  compelled  to  make  a  finding  in  thirty  days, 
and  tbi-.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners baie  a  large  expert  staff,  including  a  number  o(  examiners  who  act 
for  them  in  taking  evidence." 

The  recommrn Jntion  of  the  Commisalcn  summarized  is  as  follows: 
"instead  of  having  a  board  for  each  case,  whose  members  have  other 
duties  and  wholly  inadequate  time  in  which  to  perform  the  work,  there 
would  be  a  continuous  board,  the  members  of  which  give  their  entire  time 
to  the  adjustment  of  wages,  This  board  would  have  a  corps  of  experts  and 
statisticians;  it  would  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  investigate  a  case  fully. 
Thus  an  award  wuuld  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  merit  instead  of  the  basis 
of  securing  a  settlement.  If  desirable,  that  feature  of  the  Erdman  Act  and 
Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act  might  be  added,  which  provides  for  one 
representative  from  each  party  to  the  controversy.  If  this  were  done,  and 
the  board  consisted  of  five  or  more  members,  it  would  have  a  permanent 
majority  and  a  shifting  minority.  It  ran  be  urged  in  faror  of  this  feature 
that  each  representative  would  intimately  know  the  facta  regarding  hit  tide 
of  the  case  and  the  point  of  view  of  those  represented.    A  board  th 


equity,  which  might 
I  lie  parties  to  the  controversy. 

"Above  all,  the  wage  commissions  proposed 


stituted  would  have  a  permanent  contiolling  center  interested  in  securing 
be  assisted  In  its  work  by  representatives  of  each  of 


would  represent  the  public. 


They  would  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  thus  secure  to  railway  emplc 


Joyces  just  wages;  and  this  without  retard  to 
...eet  are  fully  organized.  Under  the  existing  situation, 
well  organiied  railway  labor,  illustrated  by  encineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
trainmen,  etc..  receive  consideration  from  railroads  not  accorded  to  the 
classes  of  labor  that  are  not  so  well  organized. 

"It  does  not  follow  from  the  above  that  advances  in  pay  to  organiied 
labor  have  been  too  frequent  or  too  large,  hut  m  - 
an  advance  for  a  given  class  of  labor  engaged 
utilities  should  not  depend  upon  organization  * 
•   it  important  t" 
_  j  are  not  adequ 

just  incrcaie  in  wages  places  the  public  utilities  in  a  position  that  does  not 


hut  merely  that  the  question  of 
igaged  In  work  upon  the  public 
on.  but  upon  justice.  Especially 


for  the  public  utilities  is  It  important  that  labor  should  have  a  just  wage, 
if  the  existing  wages  are  not  adequate  they  should  be  Increased.    If  a 
t  increase  in  wages  places  the  public  utilities  in  a  poi 
enahle  them  to  secure  a  fair  return  upon  capital  invest 

1  to  increase  their 


and  maintain  a 

proper  reserve,  tliev  should  be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  until  they  are 
in  that  position.  In  short,  tbe  public  utilities  should  not  impose  an  undue 
lie  public  by  paying  higher  wages  than  are  reasonable,  nor 
from  the  railroads  at  a  rate  so  low  that 
...-•nsation  and  capital  its  fair  return.  How 
important  this  statement  is  will  be  understood  when  it  ia  appreciated  that, 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  .States  at  a  whole,  over 
■42  per  cent,  goes  to  labor  (excluding  officials)  and  on  the  fifry  two  railroads 
lived  in  thit  controversy,  over  45  per  cent. 
If  the 


of  wagea." 

In  concluding  a  singularly  exhaustive  and  ahle  report,  the  Hoard  states: 
"It  it  well  understood  by  the  Hoard  that  the  problem  for  which  the 
ahove  plan  it  a  suggested  solution  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one.  The  sue- 
gestion,  however,  grows  out  of  a  profound  conviction  that  the  food  and 
clothing  of  our  people,  the  industries  and  general  welfare  of  the  nation, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  depend  upon  the  policies  and  the  dictates  of  anv 
particular  group  of  men.  whether  employers  or  employees,  nor  upon  the 
determination  of  a  group  of  employers  and  employers  combined.  The  public 
utilities  of  the  nation  are  of  such  fundamental  importance  to  the  whole 
people  that  their  operation  must  not  be  interrupted,  and  means  must  be 
worked  out  which  will  guarantee  this  result." 

CompuUory  arbitration  of  course  means  that  the  railroads  must  submit 
the  question  of  compensation  and  conditions  of  service  of  all  employees  to 
a  commission  having  no  ir.trrrst  in,  or  responsibility  for,  the  financial 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  pro|rertic*. 

For  the  employee  it  involves  the  surrender  to  some  extent  of  bit  liberty 
of  action  in  deciding  whether  'lie  wage  he  receives  and  the  conditions 
under  which  lie  works  are  satisfactory  or 
The  preposition  Is  not  an  attractive  one 
employee,  but  it  is  doubtful  11  in  the  lor 
both  than  the  conditions  winch  may  arise 
for  settling  controversies. 

Whether  bs-  a  permanent  cr 
s'ided  in  each  case  as  it  nri«i 
troversics  between  the  railmi 
lion,  conditions  of  service,  etc 
It  Is  to  be  feared  that  the 
compensation  ol  railroad  emt 
the  past  seven  rears  is  shown 
In  the  year  1905  the  gross 
$".6,095,892.     Of  this  amount.  $36,S70„ 


for  eithei  the  employer  or  the 
run  it  will  not  be  better  for 
'ithout  some  such  arrangement 


mmission,  or  by  medi 
there  can  be  little 
dt  and  their  employi 
.,  will  he  settled  hv  s 

result  of  this  will  b 
lovers.    What  this  ir 

bv  the  followi 
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lion  or  arbitration  pro- 
iloubt  that  future  con- 
s  regarding  compensa 
ne  form  of  arbitration, 
a  gradual  inciease  in 
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Making  due  allowance  for  the  additional  force  in  service,  this  company 
paid  its  employees  in  1912,  $9,SOO,000  more  than  if  the  rates  of  pay  of 
1905  had  been  in  effect.  This  increased  payment  on  account  of  the  higher 
level  of  wages  was  equivalent  to  4.27%  on  the  outstanding  stock  of  the 

company. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  the  New  York  Central  handled 
the  largest  volume  of  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  in  its  history. 
The  year  was  singularly  favorable  for  handling  tbe  traffic  at  a  moderate 
cost,  with  no  casualties  of  a  teriout  or  unusually  expensive  character. 

In  October  and  November,  1911,  contract  was  made  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  for  1912  delivery'  of  14,500  standard  steel  underfraroe  40  ton 
capacity  box  cara  at  an  average  cost  trf  $790  each.  The  beat  price  ob- 
tainable for  these  cars  for  delivery  in  1913  ia  $1,075,  an  increase  of  $285 
per  car.  or  36  per  cent,  which  would  have  made  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
these  cars  of  $4,132,500 

Two  thousand  five   hundred  standard  50-ton-steel  self-cleai 
cars  were  contracted  for  at  the 
same  cars  contracted   for  in   L-*».v"ii/srf ,  isi*, 
$1,113  each,  an  increase  of  $303  per  car,  or  37  per  cent. 

Eighty  Pacific  type  freight  locomotivet  contracted  for  in  December,  1911, 
cost  $22,456  each;  the  price  of  locomotivet,  identical  In  every  way,  in 
December.  1912,  for  delivery  in  1913.  was  $26,030.  an  Increase  of  $3,574  per 
engini  i'wentv  l'.u  .u.  t  >  i  -  unci  engine  t  1912  delivers-  cost 
$24,780  each,  the  price  for  1913  delivery  is  $26,315  per  engine,  an  increase 
of  $1,535  each. 

The  aggregate  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  equipment,  if  purchased  in 
December,  1912,  compared  with  the  actual  prices  paid  in  the  latter  part  of 
1911,  would  amount  to  $5,206,000,  or  33  per  cent. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  every  detail  of  operation  has 
been  watched  constantly  and  intelligently,  and  no  expense  incurred  not  ab 
solulely  necessary  to  maintain  the  property  in  that  high  state  of  efficiency 
necessary  to  render  safe  and  satisfactory  service  to  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  conditions  under  which  the  business  was 
conducted  and  the  large  grots  earnings,  the  road  earned  five  per  cent  on  its 
stock,  with  a  surplus  of  only  $2,743,372.35 — or  about  1 Jd  per  cent  on  itock 
— a  slender  margin  from  which  to  provide  against  lest  favorable  years  and 
to  put  something  back  into  the  property  from  earnings,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  done  every  year. 

Tbe  Engineers'  Arbitration  Commission  staled: 

"If  a  just  increase  in  wages  places  the  public  utilities  in  a  position  that 
does  not  enable  them  to  secure  a  fair  return  upon  capital  invested  and 
maintain  a  proper  reserve,  they  should  be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates 
until  they  are  in  that  position. 

In  the  light  of  conditions  present  and  immediately  prospective,  it  does 
not  seem  that  an  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
permitsion  to  make  tome  increase  in  freight  rates  can  be  long  deferred. 

The  preparation  for  electrical  operation  of  all  passenger  trains  to  Har- 
mon on  the  Hudson  River  is  practically  completed  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  entire  Electric  Division  will  be  put  in  full  operation  in  March,  1913. 

T Ire  concourse  and  waiting  room  on  the  express  level  of  the  new  Grand 
Ceutral  Terminal  main  station  building  were  opened  for  use  on  February 
2,  1913,  while  this  report  was  in  process  of  compilation,  thus  placing  in 
service  the  major  portion  of  the  facilities  for  the  handling  of  passenger 
traffic  in  and  out  of  New  York  city,  work  on  which  waa  begun  in  1903. 
The  suburban  concourse  was  opened  for  partial  use  on  October  27,  1912. 

Changes  in  the  scope  of  the  plan  have  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
cross  streets  and  an  extension  of  time  was  obtained;  the  whole  of  this 
work  will  be  finished  during  1913.  The  Adams  Expresa  building  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue  wat  completed  and  occupied  early  in  the  year,  Vande.bilt 
Avenue  has  been  reconstructed,  and  is  now  open  for  traffic.  Work  on  the 
arrival  station  and  the  new  hotel  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Tbe  demoli 
lion  of  the  hospital  building,  Lexington  Avenue  between  42nd  and  43rd 
Slreett,  and  the  old  Grand  Central  Palace  ia  now  in  process. 

The  entire  work  of  reconstruction  of  the  Terminal  has  progressed  without 
interruption  of  train  service,  and  the  prompt  handling  of  the  heavy  traffic 
•  ainglc  serious  accident  to  a  passenger  fioni  the  construction, 
and  blasting  necessarily  Incident  to  the  carrying  on  of  an  Im- 
provement of  this  magnitude,  is  must  gratifying.  The  press  and  public 
have  been  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  result  as  embodied  in  the 
appointments  and  arrangement  of  the  station  facilities,  from  a  practical 
as  well  as  an  artistic  standpoint. 

1  desire  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  management  of  the  unremit- 
ting efforts  and  loyal  co-operation  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Construction  arid  Operating  Departments  whose  efficiency  and  devotion 
duty  have 

whose  patience  in  overlooking  many 

dent  to  the  reconstruction  period  has  immeasurably  aided  in 
rapid  conduct  of  the  work. 

Appreciative  acknowledgment  ia  made  to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner! and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  helpful  co-operation 
in  improving  the  service  and  in  maintaining  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
between  the  road  and  the  public. 

Especial  obligation  it  felt  for  the  timely  and  efficient  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  expediting  the  movement  and  preventing  the 
abuse  of  cars.  The  freedom  with  which  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
traffic  has  been  moved  and  the  absence  of  anv  serious  car  shortage  or  con- 
gestion it  due  in  no  small  measure  to  this  wise  and  helpful  co-operation. 

An  amendment  to  the  by  laws  of  the  company  abolished  the  Executive 
Committee  as  a  standing  committee  and  constituted  a  Finance  Committee 
of  which  the  following  directors  were  made  the  members:  William  K.  Van- 
derbilt.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  William  Rockefeller,  George  F.  Baker  and 
Uwis  Cast  Ledyard. 
The  following  changes  in  Executive  officers  were  made  during  the  year: 
March  7th,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  waa 
made  a  Vice  President  of  the  Company  and  of  all  the  New  York  Central 
Lines;  April  3rd.  Alfred  H.  Smith.  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad  Company,  waa  made 
a  Vice  President  of  all  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  relinquishing  his  duties 
as  General  Manager;  April  15th,  Abraham  T.  Hardin 
Vice  President  of  The  New  York  Central  and  Hud' 
Company.  - 

The  following  appointments,  all  being  promotions,  were  nude  during  the 
year: 

February  23d,  George  W.  Po 
succeed  Milton  S.  Itarger.  whi 
Central    Lines   West,  succeeding 
Patrick  E.  Crowley,  General  Mar 
eral  Manager;  William  J.  Fripp. 
Stephen  R.  Payne,  Assistant  to  the 


cry  gratifying  results.  Also  to  the  public, 
many  discomforts  and  inconveniences  inci- 
the  safe  and 


I  tr 


In  1912  gross  earningi  were  $115,479,099.  of  which  amount  $54,115,761 
or  46.86%,  was  paid  in 


Paymaster,  tu  be  Assistant  Treasurer  to 
,»s  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Charles   F.   Cox.   deceased.     April  15th, 
Howard  L.  Ingersoll.  Assistant  Gen- 
Assistant  General  Manager.    October  1st. 
General  Manager. 

efficient  performance 

of  duty  of  employee,  in  every  department  ol  the  service  during  the  year. 

WILLIAM  C.  BROWN, 
/Vender.!. 


Grat.ful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  faithful, 
f  duty  of  employee,  in  every  department  of  the  M 
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CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1912. 


ASSETS. 


o»»i»  as  ihvutumt: 


to  June  30.  1907: 

 $155,206.67(1.7] 

  59,106.588.7?  $214,313,267.48 


June  30,  1907: 
$3  1.04 1.476. 34 

Equipment    8,746.516.62 

General  expenditure*..  389,558.71 
Trust  equipment  .....  28.760.447.01 

~*6M37>98.(.B 


l.tss   Equipment  replace- 
ment fund    $807,638.41 

it  equalling 

installments  2.975.865.20 


$3,783,503.61      64.654.495.07  $278,967,762.55 


Securities  owned: 

Securities     of     controlled  companies, 

pledged:  .lock   $1 10.295,970.00 

Security   of   proprietary,  affiliated  and 
controlled  companies  unpledged: 

Stock   $44,911,919.37 

rbl    9.839,904.49  54.75I.S23.86 


Grand  Central  Terminal 
New  York  tt  Harlem  Railroad  Company 


$4,253,755.44 
29.960.582.01 
20.103.508.21 
7.007.586.98 


165,047.793.86 


61.325.432.64 


28.S8t.772.67 


Total  property  owned  a»  investment  

Wuiimr.  Ms  it  I : 

Ca.h    $6,955,383.77 

Marketable  securities: 

Slock   $27,211,116  81 

Funded  debt    1,675.655-86 


l.oana  and  bill**  receivable: 
New   York   Stntc  Keally 

ft  Terminal  Company..  $23,370,000.00 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chi- 
cago &  St  Louis  Rail- 
way Company   2.500.000.00 

Oneida  Railway  Company 
Terminal  Railway  of  lluf 

falo   

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 

Corporation   

New  Jersey  Sbore  Line 
Rallmad  Company  .... 
New  York  State  Railway. 
Rutland    Railroad  Com- 
pany  

Syracuse    Rapid  Transit 

Company   

Fair   I  .and   Realty  Cam' 

P»ny   

Mutual    Terminal  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo  

Miscellaneous   


$535,340,989.05 


990,000.00 

700.00U.D0 

496,000.00 
400,000.00 

203.000.00 

175.000.00 


1  70.000.00 
J49.680.I3 

Net  traffic,  car  mileage  and  per  diem  bal- 
ance   

Net  balance  due  from  agent,  and  con- 
ductor.   

Miscellaneous  account*  receivable  

Material,  and  supplies  

Unmatured  interest,  dividend,  and  rent, 
receivable   

Doe.bkd  pesit  itxun: 
Advances: 

Temporary   advance,  to 

panic.   -  

Working  fund.   

Other  advances: 

Wert    Sbore  Railroad 

Company   $1 

Geneva  Corning  &  South 
eru  Railroad  Company 
Rome  Watrrtnwn  at  Og- 
•!cn*bi!iic  Railroad 

Ce-m[.aiiy   

Beech  Creel.    Ki.il  mad 

C  ompany    , .  . 

Other  c<nnpai'ii-i  ..... 

Insurance  premium*  paid  in  advance  

Special  deposit.  .  

Cash  in  redemption  (arid   

Item,  in  .uspen.e   


30,006,680  13 

S.40S.033.II 

3,846.838.79 
8.043.821.69 
8.73 1. 957.74 

3.542.608  92  95.419,096.82 


$11,418-01 
181.527.53 


585,499.42 
3.032,102  13 

3.050,978.74 

1.276. 7  27. 68 
2.905.'»53,JU 


21.851,261.17 

2,647  82 
5,572,832.61 

1.000.00 
3.715.128  24 


LIABILITIES. 


Consolidation  certificates 


J  4. 400  (10 

4,900.00  $222,729,300.00 


'  AND  SBXt'US  OtJT 


Gold  mortgage  bonds   $94,000,0 

Collateral  trust  bonds: 

Lake  Shore  collateral..  $90,578,400  00 
Michigan   Central  eol- 

l»'cral    19.336.445.00  109,914,845.00 


31.335.815.38 


re.  and  notes: 

Debcirlure  of  1900  

Gold  debentures  of  1904 
Gold  debenture,  of  1912 
Three  year  gold  note. 

of  1911    30,000,000  00 

Three  year  gold  notes 

of  1912    20.000,000.00 


48,000.000.00 
9. 1 56,000.00 


112.656.000.00 


Equipment 
lions: 


cate.  1907    $7,936,601.18 

Equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates 1910    5,641.537.46 

Equipment  trust  certifi- 
cate* 1912    7.1 56.741.50 

Boston  ft  Albany  e.|uip- 


1912 


5.220.0OO.OO  25.954,880.14 


Miscellaneous: 

Spuyten  Diiyvi)  &  Fort 
Morris  Railroad  mort- 
gage bond.   

Mortgages  on  real  cs- 


$2,500,000.00 
1.002.500.00 


3.502,50000  346.028,225.14 


WostklNfl  I  I ABII IYIBS : 

Loan,  and  hill,  payable   $14,190,600  00 

Net  traffic,  car  mileage  and  per  diem  bal- 
ance  6.410.800  54 

Audited  vouchers  and  wages  unpaid   9,772.091.61 

Matured  dividend.,  interest  and  rent,  un 

4,267.952.82 
IO.790.rtO 


Matured  mortgage, 

debt*  unpaid   

Working  advances  due  to  other  companies: 
Boston   &   Albany  Rail- 
road Company    $1,257,208.55 

Rome  Watrrtown  it  Og- 

densburg  Railroad 

Company   

Geneva  Corning  ft 

ern  Railroad  Company. 
West  Shore  Railroad 

Company   

Carthage    ft  Adirondack 

Railway  Company  .... 
Wallkrll  Valley  Railroad 

Company   


112.999.39 
544,542.92 
92,154.46 
25.402.44 


59.349.37 


2,091.657.13 
4.835.60 


Other   working  liabilities  

ACL-Kl-EO  LlABlt-tTIK.  NOT  Pl>E: 

Dividends  declared  and  interest  and  rents 

accrued,  not  due    $6,491,775  73 

Ta.e.  accrued   521.954.65 

Damaato  citpti  ithus: 

Unextinguished   premium-,  on  outstanding 

funded  debt    $17,940.00 

Operating  reserve.: 

Reserves  for  replacement  of  property..  651.159.82 

.VersoesiAito  -rgrifs: 
Additions  to  prOKity  through  income  Mi-.cr 

June  30,  190?   $5,608,735.49 

Invited  in  other  revrn-e  fund.   112,669  68 

Fate,  uprtu: 

front  ami  I..V.  


36.748.727.70 


7.013.730.38 


669,099.82 


5.721.405.17 


$632,095,901,25 


13,185.413,04 
$632,095,901.25 
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THE  appointments  to  the  Interstate  C  ommerce  Commission 
made  by  President  Wilson  immediately  after  his  in- 
auguration give  general  satisfaction  to  railways  and  shippers. 
Commissioner  E.  E.  Clark's  reappointment  was  desired  by 
must  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  work  on  the  com- 
mission and  who  wished  to  see  it  maintained  as  a  fair  and 
efficient  body.  Many  persons  would  like  to  sec  one  or  more 
experienced  railway  officers  appointed  to  the  commission. 
Aside  from  this  there  is  little  or  no  criticism  and  much  com- 
mendation of  tnc  promotion  of  Secretary  Marble  to  the  mem- 
bership made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Franklin  K.  Lane 
to  become  secretary  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Marble  has  served 
the  commission  capably  as  an  attorney  and  as  its  secretary. 
As  one  of  its  attorneys  he  conducted  some  important  in- 
vestigations into  transportation  conditions  and  practices.  He 
is  able,  very  industrious,  and  always  has  been  considered 
lair.  An  active  member  of  a  state  commission  notorious 
for  its  baiting  oi  railways  was  pressed  for  appointment  to 
succeed  Mr.  Lane.  Those  directly  affected  by  the  com- 
mission's work,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  may  well  give 
thanks,  not  only  for  Mr.  Marble's  appointment,  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  state  commissioner  in  question  to  get  appointed. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Lane  as  chairman  and  a  member  of 
the  commission  has  taken  from  it  one  of  its  ablest  members. 
If  he  had  always  been  as  fair  as  he  was  able,  Mr.  Lane 
would  have  taken  rank  among  the  greatest  public  utility  com- 
missioners that  the  country  has  ever  had.  Unfortunately 
for  his  work  on  the  commission,  his  temperament  is  decidedly 
more  administrative  than  judicial.  This  gave  him  a  tendency 
to  wish  to  manage  the  railways  rather  than  simply  to  regu- 
late them.  As  a  cabinet  officer  he  will  be  in  a  position  better 
suited  to  his  temperament  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
questionably great  talents. 


A    JOINT  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin 

ate  the  other  day,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  cor- 
porations, which  reads  as  follows:  "Resolved  by  the  senate, 
the  assembly  concurring,  that  whereas  railroad  travel  is  a 
most  beneficent  means  of  education,  and  broadening  to  the 
people  of  this  state,  and  whereas  the  visiting  of  all  parts  of 
the  state  by  its  people  is  highly  conductive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  development  of  its  resources 
and  business,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  meet  in  1915, 
the  effect  of  an  increase  of  freight  rates  and  decrease  of  pas- 
senger rates  to  one  cent  per  mile,  and  how  much  increase  of 
freight  rates  would  be  required  to  make  up  for  the  reduction 
of  passenger  rates  lo  one  cent  per  mile,  and  its  conclusions 
upon  such  reduction  of  passenger  rates  to  one  cent  per  mile 
of  travel."  In  view  of  the  beneficent  and  broadening  effects 
which  the  Wisconsin  senator  attributes  to  railway  travel,  one 
might  wonder  perhaps  that  he  did  not  instead  present  an 
amendment  to  the  anti-pass  law  to  permit  everybody  to  ride 
ftce.  However,  we  are  considering  in  this  instance  an  un- 
usual type  of  state  senator.  He  wishes  to  be  fair  to  the  rail- 
ways without  ceasing  from  his  lifelong  endeavor  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  people.  Perhaps,  too.  he  does  not  believe  in  pauper- 
izing his  constituents,  and  feels  that  the  advantages  of  travel 
will  be  more  highly  appreciated  if  they  are  asked  to  contribute 
a  small  part  of  its  cost  just  to  show  good  faith.  Shippers  and 
consignees,  while  also  developing  the  resources  of  the 
arc  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  profits  out  of  the 
of  moving  commodities  from  one  place  to  another  wl 
price  will  be  higher  The  passenger  who  is  being  beneficently 
educated  and  broadened  may  not  be  making  money  out  of  it 
Therefore,  instead  of  making  the  railwavs  pay  for  his  education 
and  broadening,  and  perhaps  lopping  off  some  of  their  freight 
rates  for  good  measure,  the  senator  would  impose  the  burden 
on  those  who  are  deriving  the  greatest  benefits  from  trans- 
portation. 
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WE  fear  that  our  friend,  the  senator,  will  not  be  appreci- 
ated in  his  day  and  generation.  It  is  true  that  the  pas- 
sengers have  more  votes,  and  that  on  government  owned  rail- 
ways it  is  quite  common  for  passenger  fares  to  be  low  and 
freight  rates  high,  but  in  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of  our 
great  democracy  the  shippers  are  better  organized.  As  for  the 
Wisconsin  commission's  conclusions  upon  such  reduction  of 
passenger  fares,  they  are  readily  available,  if  the  commission 
has  not  changed  its  mind,  in  its  decision  rendered  in  1907,  re- 
ducing passenger  fares  in  the  state  to  2yZ  cents  per  mile.  The 
commission  said  at  that  time,  "We  are  not  concerned  about 
what  our  right  might  be  to  reduce  the  passenger  rates  to  a 
point  where  passengers  were  being  carried  at  a  loss  and  to 
recoup  such  loss  by  a  species  of  piracy  practiced  upon  the 
shippers  of  the  state.  .  .  .  We  believe  not  one  good  econo- 
mic reason  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  making  the  shipper  bear 
a  portion  of  the  carrying  cost  of  the  passenger.  Low  freight 
rates  are  vastly  more  important  to  the  people  of  the  state  than 
low  passenger  fares.  .  .  .  The  freight  rate  is  in  reality  an 
indirect  tax.  .  .  .  actually  paid  by  the  consumer.  .  .  . 
If  it  is  excessive  it  may  be  more  important  that  it  be  reduced 
to  a  proper  level  than  that  the  consumer  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  riding  at  two  cents  a  mile.  He  must  use  coal.  He 
may  not  want  to  ride  even  at  two  cents."  The  senator  ap- 
parently appreciates  that  reductions  in  freight  rates  do  not  al- 
ways reach  the  consumer  so  directly  as  indicated  by  the  theory 
which  the  commission  elucidates.  Therefore,  he  believes  that 
the  people  will  be  more  benefited  by  a  reduction  in  passenger 
rates.  He  fails  to  recognize,  however,  that  advances  in  freight 
rates  nearly  always  do  reach  the  consumer.  Enough  reasons 
have  perhaps  been  indicated  to  keep  the  railways  from  becom- 
ing unduly  elated  by  any  hope  of  the  advance  in  freight  rates 
held  forth  by  the  resolution  or  from  being  unduly  worried 
over  the  prospect  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  passenger  fares. 

MEDILL  McCORMICK,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  owners 
of  a  large  Chicago  newspaper,  and  also  a  leader  of  the 
progressives  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  has  introduced  a  full 
crew  bill,  after  the  defeat  of  a  similar  bill  at  the  last  session. 
The  Manufacturers'  News,  the  organ  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  is  moved  thereby  to  comment  as  follows: 
"We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  McCormick  appears 
as  the  father  of  this  measure.  Last  spring  the  newspapers  of 
Chicago  went  to  the  mat  with  the  labor  unions  because  the 
pressmen's  union  was  working  a  superfluous  man  or  two  on 
the  press  crew  in  some  shops  and  wanted  to  in  others.  We 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  just  as  fair  for  the  newspapers 
to  pay  for  a  man  they  do  not  need  in  the  operating  of  a  press 
at  it  is  for  the  railroads  to  pay  for  a  man  they  do  not  need  in 
operating  a  train.  We  should  think  that  if  Mr.  McCormick 
pursues  the  policy  he  is  now  following  some  one  would  get  up 
in  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  the  pressmen's  union,  and  intro- 
duce a  bill  regulating  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  operate 
a  newspaper  press  "  Special  regulation  of  railways  is  only  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  they  are  public  service  corporations  and 
that  regulation  is  needed  to  cau&e  them  to  render  service  in  such 
a  way  and  at  such  rates  as  will  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Legislation  to  confer  an  advantage  on  the  employees  at 
the  cost  of  the  roads,  which  is  not  primarily  intended  and  does 
not  operate  to  confer  an  advantage  on  the  general  public,  is  no 
more  justifiable  than  similar  legislation  regulating  the  relations 
between  manufacturers  and  their  employees,  farmers  and  their 
employees,  grocers  and  their  employees,  or  newspapers  and  their 
employees.  Consistency  and  principle  demand  that  those  who 
advocate  such  legislation  as  to  some  business  concerns  shall  ad- 
vocate it  as  to  all,  and  that  those  who  are  not  willing  to  have  it 
applied  to  themselves  shall  not  seek  its  application  to  others. 
Aside  from  the  aptness  of  the  parallel  which  the  Manufacturers' 
News  has  drawn  between  the  employment  of  superfluous  labor 
on  a  printing  press  and  on  a  freight  train  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  as  a  spokesman  of  shippers  it  apparently  appreciates  the 
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connection  between  unnecessary  additions  to  operating  expenses 
and  the  level  of  freight  rates. 


■"THE  Webb  bill  to  enable  states  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
*■  intoxicating  liquors  into  prohibition  territory,  which  was 
recently  re-passed  by  Congress  after  President  Taft  had 
vetoed  it  as  unconstitutional,  presents  some  interesting  com- 
plications for  the  railways.  It  makes  illegal  the  transporta- 
tion of  liquor  in  interstate  commerce  when  it  is  destined  to 
any  place  where  its  sale  is  unlawful.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  keep  track  of  the  "dry"  states,  but  prohibition 
legislation  has  not  followed  state  lines.  There  are  prohibi- 
tion counties,  cities,  townships,  villages  and  other  kinds  of 
prohibition  districts.  There  are  also  places  where  it  may 
be  legal  to  sell  liquor  at  a  drug  store— on  presentation  of 
the  proper  physician's  certificate,  of  course — while  it  would 
be  illegal  to  transport  the  commodity  to  a  grocer  in  the  same 
place.  Must  the  overworked  station  agent  add  to  the  list  of 
tariffs,  classifications  and  their  supplements  with  which  he 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar,  a  compendium  of  prohibition  legis- 
lation and  a  "wet  and  dry"  map?  The  law  becomes  effective 
at  once;  and,  pending  the  arrival  of  these  data,  the  local 
agent  seems  likely  to  be  in  as  bad  a  predicament  as  Flannery 
in  "Pigs  is  Pigs,"  who  was  unable  to  deliver  a  consignment 
of  guinea-pigs  because  of  a  dispute  as  to  their  classification. 
Not  that  the  commodity  under  consideration  is  liable  to  the 
same  tendency  toward  multiplication  that  troubled  Flannery. 
but  booze  is  booze,  and  it  has  often  been  said  on  good 
authority  that  railway  tariffs  and  classifications  are  enough 
to  drive  wiser  men  than  station  agents  to  drink.  Many  rail- 
ways have  already  abolished  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  dining 
cars,  partly  out  of  respect  for  prohibition  sentiment,  and 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  prohibition 
laws  on  the  fly.  The  Illinois  roads  stopped  the  sale  on  their 
trains  entirely  last  year  after  a  law  had  been  passed  which 
left  a  few  loopholes  open.  It  is  understood  that  they  ,  even 
had  something  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
the  law  as  a  means  of  securing  better  order  on  some  of  the 
trains  largely  patronized  by  deadhead  politicians  traveling 
between  Chicago  and  Springfield.  If  they  have  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  new  law  it  may  be  no  greater  than  they 
and  the  express  companies,  by  allowing  their  agents  to  dc- 
tiver  C.  O.  D.  packages  to  John  Doe  or  a  "representative" 
of  the  local  minister  of  the  gospel,  have  in  the  past  caused 
the  local  authorities  who  were  charged  with  enforcement 
of  the  prohibition  laws. 

^*\XY- ACETYLENE  welding  and  cutting  has  become  fairly 
well  established  in  the  railway  shops  of  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Jacobs'  observations  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Europe  are  particularly  interesting  at  this  time.  Bad 
mistakes  were  made  in  introducing  it  here.  One  of  the  most 
serious  of  these  was  that  the  responsibility  of  its  introduction 
was  in  some  cases  placed  in  the  hands  of  talesmen  who  were  not 
at  all  familiar  with  railroad  work  and  the  needs  of  the  railway 
shops,  or  even  with  the  apparatus  itself.  Too  many  claims  were 
made  for  it,  and  usually  the  apparatus  was  left  in  unskilled 
hands  before  these  claims  were  realized.  Another  feature  that 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated  has  been  the  necessity  for  sys- 
tematically instructing  the  men  in  the  use  of  apparatus.  At 
noted  in  Mr.  Jacobs'  article  the  German  government  has  pro- 
vided courses  of  study  in  the  art  of  handling  oxy-acetylene  weld- 
ing in  the  various  trade  schools,  and  special  schools  have  been 
opened  for  giving  instruction  in  this  art;  something  should  be 
done  along  these  lines  in  this  country.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  instru- 
mental in  installing  several  years  ago  in  the  Topeka  shops  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  a  stationary  plant  for  gen- 
erating the  gases  used  in  connection  with  oxy-acetylene  welding 
and  cutting,  these  gases  being  carried  to  various  parts  of  the 
shop  in  the  same  way  as  compressed  air  is  conveyed.  As  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  process  become  better  realized  in  the  railroad 
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shops  of  this  country,  this  practice  will  undoubtedly  be  extended, 
for  it  is  said  to  have  given  extremely  satisfactory  results  at  the 
Topeka  shops.  The  work  done  there  was  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Jacobs  in  the  June  17,  1910,  issue  of  the  Railway  Agt  Gastltt, 
page  1535.  Another  serious  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past 
in  that  the  limitations  of  the  welding  process  were  not  fully 
understood.  For  instance,  attempts  have  been  made  to  weld 
cracks  in  fireboxes,  although  those  in  charge  should  have  real- 
ized that  the  metal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crack  had  been  weakened 
by  the  stresses  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  and  that  welding  the 
crack  would  only  cause  the  fatigued  metal  to  crack  again  else- 
where in  the  same  vicinity.  Oxy-acetylene.  or  in  fact  any  type 
of  welding,  is  useless  for  this  purpose  and  should  only  be  used 
where  a  new  piece  is  to  be  inserted,  replacing  all  of  the  bad 
material.  Even  then  it  is  a  most  difficult  job  and  should  only  be 
attempted  by  expert  welders. 


A  REFRESHING  INNOVATION. 

r*\IFFICULTY  is  often  experienced  by  railroad  passengers  in 
learning  the  causes  of  delays  to  trains  on  which  they  are 
traveling.  To  remove  this  source  of  irritation,  conductors  should 
see.  when  traffic  is  interrupted,  that  trainmen  pass  immediately 
through  their  trains  and  freely  announce  the  conditions,  advising 
passengers  without  reservation  the  reason  for  the  delay,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  best  means  of  proceeding  on  their  journey.  \Viien 
a  train  is  disabled  at  or  near  a  station,  trainmen  should  notify 
the  passengers  as  to  the  cause  and  probable  extent  of  the  delay 
in  order  that  they  may  continue  on  their  journey,  or  return, 
on  any  available  train.  If  passengers  desire  to  communicate  with 
their  friends  from  the  station  they  should  be  accorded  promptly 
the  use  of  the  telephone  or  telegraph.  Station  agents  should 
post  on  their  bulletin  boards,  or  in  other  conspicuous  places  in 
their  stations,  a  notice  giving  the  location  of  any  obstruction  to 
traffic,  the  probable  length  of  the  delay,  and  any  other  information 
in  their  possession,  as  to  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  difficulty. 
Passengers  should  have  every  opportunity  to  allay  unnecessary 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  friends  or  families,  due  to  train  delays 
or  accidents.  They  have  a  right  to  prompt  information  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  details  of  any  delays  either  to  the  train  on 
which  they  are  traveling  or  that  for  which  they  may  be  waiting. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  an  order  which,  in  mandatory 
form— "must"  instead  of  "should"— has  been  issued  to  passenger 
conductors  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  We  do  not  put  the 
words  in  quotation  marks,  because  the  thoughts  are  exactly  like 
our  own.  If  we  have  not  put  them  in  print  with  enough  frequency 
and  effectiveness,  we  have  to  that  extent  fallen  short  of  the  duty 
of  a  good  preacher  of  perfect  service.  No  superintendent  or  man- 
ager can  be  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, a  passenger  who  is  unexpectedly  delayed  is  obliged  to 
hurriedly  revolve  in  his  mind  and  compare,  one  with  another,  a 
half  dozen  different  schemes  for  recovering  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  time  that,  by  some  slight  accident,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lose.  In  very  bad  accidents,  trainmen  and  station  men 
have  to  some  extent  properly  attended  to  passengers'  interests 
heretofore,  but  the  present  order  is  significant  because  of  its 
application  to  all  circumstances.  A  delay  of  ten  minutes  often 
wastes  an  hour  of  some  passenger's  time:  perhaps  that  of  many 
passengers.  The  conductor  or  a  wide-awake  brakeman  will  often 
be  able  to  save  a  passenger  enough  time  in  studying  his  routes 
to  make  the  difference  between  catching  a  connection  and  losing  it. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that,  if  employees  carry  out  successfully 
this  idea  of  saving  for  passengers  all  the  time  that  it  is  possible 
to  save,  they  will  be  doing  better  than  their  superiors  have  done 
in  the  past.  Theoretically,  the  despatchers  advise  agents  and 
conductors  of  had  delays  and,  through  the  agents  and  conductors, 
the  information  reaches  the  passengers:  but  cases  in  which  this 
process  is  intolerably  slow  are  familiar  to  all  experienced 
travelers  With  the  very  general  distribution  of  telephones  now 
to  be  found  on  every  railroad,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  item 
of  the  passenger  service  should  not  be  much  improved,  unless 


it  be  the  neglect  of  the  superintendent  to  order  and  insist  on 
celerity.  The  present  circular  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
despatchers,  but  the  despatcher  has  an  important  connection  with 
the  matter,  if  the  purpose  of  the  manager  is  to  be  carried  out 
properly. 

Of  course,  if  Pennsylvania  trainmen  are  to  tell  passengers  all 
they  know  they  may  sometimes  tell  things  that  had  better  be 
left  unsaid  until  the  superintendent  can  be  consulted,  or  may 
lose  the  company  a  few  cents  by  sending  away  a  passenger  who 
could  be  kept  on  the  Pennsylvania's  cars;  but  this  bugaboo  may 
well  be  ignored— if  only  to  find  out  by  actual  test  how  big  or 
little  it  really  is.  A  trainman  is  not  going  to  be  reatly  efficient 
in  the  promotion  of  passengers'  comfort  and  convenience  except 
as  he  has  practice  in  the  art,  and  it  is  high  time  that  opportunity 
for  practice  in  this  branch  be  given.  Precept  has  been  well 
worked  already.  All  of  us  acquire  proficiency  by  learning  the 
lessons  of  our  mistakes.  Trainmen,  very  generally,  in  the  matter 
of  assisting  passengers  in  cases  of  delay  have  avoided  mistakes— 
and  have  missed  many  good  lessons— by  shirking  the  duty 
entirely 

LIGNITE  A8  A  LOCOMOTIVE  FUEL. 

A  BOUT  two  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  bulletin 
**  No.  14,  on  briquctting  tests  of  lignite,  stated  that  there 
were  about  150,000  square  miles  of  workable  lignite  beds  in  this 
country;  that  the  principal  deposits  were  in  the  western  half  of 
North  Dakota,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Dakota,  and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Montana;  and  that  in  North  Dakota  alone 
there  was  a  workable  deposit  of  31,000  square  miles.  If  we  take 
the  weight  of  lignite  as  50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  weight  given 
in  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  consider  the  workable 
lignite  beds  as  only  1  ft.  deep  (some  of  the  beds  are  much  deeper 
than  this),  we  find  that  there  are  104,544,000,000  tons  of  lignite 
available.  This  supply  is  mainly  in  territory  where  the  cost  of 
bituminous  coal  is  exceptionally  high,  and  the  railroads  in  that 
section  are  thus  especially  interested  in  making  use  of  it  as  loco- 
motive fuel. 

Realizing  the  vast  opportunities  for  its  use  in  locomotive 
service,  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  has  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  S.  B.  Flagg,  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman,  to  report  on  this  subject  at  its 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next  May,  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  very  interesting  material  and  data  will  be 
presented.  Not  only  has  the  Bureau  of  Mines  made  several 
investigations  of  lignite  at  its  St  Louis  plant,  but  the  railroads 
themselves  have  given  it  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  produced  a  spark 
arrester  especially  designed  for  engines  burning  lignite,  which 
has  been  applied  to  21  locomotives  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  developed  an 
arrangement  whereby  lignite  may  be  burned  without  the  danger 
of  large  sparks  being  thrown  from  the  stack  and  setting  fires 
along  the  right  of  way.  The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  is  using  a  number  of  Mikado  engines  built 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  especially  designed  for  burn- 
ing this  fuel.  With  the  cost  of  a  good  grade  of  coal  in  the  west- 
ern sections  of  Nebraska.  Wyoming  and  Colorado  ranging 
between  $5  and  56  a  ton,  it  would  seem  that  marked  economies 
could  be  made  with  lignite  from  the  mines  in  North  Dakota, 
which  would  cost  about  $175  a  ton. 

It  is  true  that  lignite  has  its  disadvantages.  In  its  raw  state 
it  must  be  used  a  very  short  time  after  it  is  mined,  for  if  allowed 
to  weather  too  long  it  will  slake  and  crumble  into  small  particles. 
As  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  the  lignite  briquet  has 
been  developed,  which  will  stand  weather  for  a  considerably 
longer  time.  The  cost  of  briquctting  is  found  to  be  a  tr'fle  over 
the  cost  of  the  raw  lignite,  but  the  heating  value  will  be  increased 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  moisture,  which  in  the  raw  lignite  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  40  per  cent.,  will  be  reduced  to  about  20 
per   cent.   Assuming   that   the   beat    value   of   thr  available 
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bituminous  coals  which  come  from  Iowa  is  about  11,000  B.  t.  u., 
and  that  oi  the  lignite  briquet  a  trifle  over  9,000  B.  t.  u.  It  will 
be  seen  that  even  with  the  added  cost  of  briquetting  the  total 
cost  of  the  fuel  will  be  reduced.  Tests  of  briquetted  coals,  not 
lignite,  have  shown  that  a  very  even  fire  may  be  maintained  in 
locomotive  fireboxes,  that  the  boiler  capacity  will  be  increased ; 
and  that  when  the  boiler  is  forced  the  efficiency  of  the  briquets 
increases.  The  heat  value  of  the  lignite  as  taken  from  the  mines 
varies  between  6,000  and  8,000  Ji.  t.  u„  and  where  coaling  sta- 
tions can  be  located  near  the  mines  the  raw  lignite  may  be  used 
successfully ;  but  when  it  must  be  stored  more  than  four  months 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  a  much  longer  time  under  cover,  the 
lignite  should  be  briquctted. 

The  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1911,  shows  that  only 
8,451,365  tons  of  lignite  were  mined  during  that  year.  The  lig- 
nite industry  is  thus  decidedly  in  its  infancy,  and  the  possibilities 
of  its  use  as  a  fuel  for  locomotive*  have  but  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped. With  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Flagg,  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  coal  resources  of  this  country,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  Fuel  Association,  and  with  the  backing 
of  the  railway  fuel  men  on  the  committee,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished to  secure  the  consideration  due  it — although  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  to  be  considered  by  the  association,  based  on  past 
records,  insures  a  complete  report  and  a  thorough  discussion. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    LEGISLATION   FOR  ARBITRATION 
OF    LABOR  DI8PUTES. 

ON'E  of  the  most  important  problems  that  the  welfare  cf 
the  American  public  demands  shall  be  solved  in  the  near 
future  is  that  of  settling  without  lockouts  and  strikes  and  in 
an  equitable  way  contentions  between  railways  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  deficiencies  of  the  Erdman  act  arc  generally 
recognized.  It  does  not  prohibit  lockouts  or  strikes  before 
mediation  and  arbitration,  and  it  docs  not  make  sure  enough 
that  the  settlements  of  controversies  will  be  such  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  interests  of  all.  Various  suggestions  for 
the  amendment  of  this  law  are  being  made.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  offers  tentatively  for  consideration  certain  provisions 
which  a  federal  railway  mediation  and  arbitration  law  might 
contain. 

The  term  "railroad"  should  be  defined  so  a>  to  cover  interurhan  electric 
roid»  whose  tariff*  are  filed  with  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
which  engage  in  interstate  commerce  The  provision*  of  lite  act  ahould 
at  least  be  sufficiently  broad  to  taltc  in  all  employees  operating  steam  roads 
or  electric  roads  owned  or  controlled  by  them. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  same  provisions  should 
not  apply  to  intcrurban  electric  roads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  as  to  steam  roads.  With  the  progress  of  electrifi- 
cation of  steani  roads  the  differences  between  other  character- 
istics of  the  two  classes  of  railways,  as  well  as  between  their 
motive  powers,  will  tend  to  disappear. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  declare  or  caose  a  lockout, 
or  for  any  employee  to  go  on  strike  on  account  of  any  dispute  prior  to  or 
during  a  reference  of  such  dispute  to  the  Mediation  Commission  or  to  a 
Board  of  Arbitration;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  the 
suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the  working  of  any  persona  for  any  cause 
not  constituting  a  lockout  or  strike. 

Employers  and  employees  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  an 
intended  change  affecting  conditions  of  employment  with  respect  to  wages 
or  hours;  and  rn  every  case  where  a  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  media- 
tion commission  or  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  until  the  dispute  ha*  been 
finally  dealt  with  hy  such  commission  or  board,  neither  of  the  parties 
affected  shall  niter  the  conditions  of  employment  with  respect  to  wattes 
or  hours,  or  on  account  of  the  dispute  do  or  be  concerned  In  doing, 
directly  or  indirectly  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout  or  strike,  or  a 
suspension  or  discontinuance  of  employment  or  work,  but  Hie  relationship 
of  employer  and  employee  shall  continue  uninterrupted  by  the  dispute,  or 
anything  arising  out  of  the  dispute;  but  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion or  Soard.  either  parry  uses  this  or  any  other  provision  of  this  act  for 
the  purpose  of  unjustly  maintaining  a  iris-en  condition  of  attain  through 
delay,  such  party  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  liable  to  the  s.mie 
penalties  as  are  imposed  for  a  violation  of  the  next  preceding  section. 

Any  employer  declaring  ot  causing  a  lockout  contrary  to  the  iTovini.its 
of  this  art  shall  he  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  ii"r  nn.re  titan 
$1,000  fcr  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  that  such  lot '..out  •■■i'. 

Any  etwlnyec  who  goes  on  strike  contrary  to  the  ;ikiv.m.,h.  •  <  'ins  act 


shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  {10  nor  more  than  ISO,  for  each 
day  or  part  of  a  day  trust  such  employee  is  on  strike. 

Any  person  who  incites,  encourages  or  aids  in  any  manner  any  employer 
to  declare  or  continue  a  lockout,  or  any  employee  to  go  or  continue  on 
strike  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  les»  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000. 

The  board  of  arbitration  that  handled  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  eastern  railways  and  their  enginemen  recommended 
that  some  limitation  should  be  put  on  the  legal  right  of  rail- 
way employees  to  quit  work  as  well  as  on  the  legal  right  of 
railway  managements  to  interfere  with  transportation  service 
by  lockouts.  Strong  objection  has  been  made  to  any  such 
legislation  by  some  spokesmen  of  labor.  They  contend  this 
would  be  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  working  men.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  be  any  more  of  an  infringement  on  the 
liberty  of  railway  employees  than  on  that  of  railway  manage- 
ments. It  is  not  proposed  to  prohibit  any  individual  employee 
from  quitting  work  or  being  discharged  for  ordinary  causes. 
It  is  not  even  proposed  to  prohibit  a  disruption  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  employers  and  the  employees  after  medi- 
ation and  arbitration.  It  is  only  proposed  to  prohibit  a  strike 
or  lockout  and  the  resulting  interference  with  transportation 
service  prior  to  and  during  the  pendency  of  mediation  and 
arbitration.  The  public's  right  to  insist  that  transportation 
service  shall  not  be  stopped,  or  practically  stopped,  before  em- 
ployers and  employees  have  presented  their  claims  and  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  them  to  some  impartial  body  representing 
the  public,  and  until  this  body  has  reported  on  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  seems  clear.  The  only  sound  foundation  of  any 
legal  right  of  any  person  or  class  of  persons  is  that  the  existence 
of  that  legal  right  tends  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  If  a  legal  right  cannot  be  exercised  except  in 
opposition  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  it  is  one 
that  should  be  curtailed  or  abolished.  Surely,  neither  a  lockout 
nor  a  strike  that  interferes  with  transportation,  nor  the  existence 
of  the  right  to  precipitate  such  a  lockout  or  a  strike  before 
every  reasonable  means  for  preventing  it  has  been  exhausted, 
can  be  held  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. 

A  permanent  commission  of  three  members  on  mediation,  conciliation  and 
investigation  shall  be  constituted,  composed  of  tbe  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission,  another  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  be  named  by  the  chairman,  and  tbe  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 

In  the  event  of  difference  one  member  shall  be  added  and  shall  be 
named  by  the  railway  employer  and  one  shall  be  added  to  be  named  by  the 
railway  employees — parties  to  the  difference. 

Whenever  a  difference  crista  between  any  railway  employer  and  railway 
employees  and  it  appears  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
parties  thereto  are  unable  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  same,  and  that  by 
reason  of  aueh  difference  remaining  unadjusted  a  railway  lockout  or 
strike  has  heen  or  is  likely  to  be  caused,  or  the  regular  and  safe  trans- 
portation of  mails,  passengers,  and  freight  has  been  or  may  be  interrupted, 
or  the  safety  of  any  person  employed  on  a  railway  train  or  car  has  been 
or  is  likely  to  be  endangered,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
either  on  the  application  of  any  parly  to  the  difference  or  on  the  application 
of  any  municipality  directly  affected  by  the  difference,  or  of  its  own  motion, 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  same  and  the  cause  thereof,  by  the  media- 
tion commission. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall,  in  writing, 
notify  each  party  to  name  a  member  of  the  mediation  commission,  stating 
in  such  notice  a  time,  not  later  than  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
notice,  within  which  this  is  to  be  done. 

If  either  party  within  such  time,  or  any  extension  thereof  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  not  appoint  a  mrm'jer  of  the  media- 
tion commission,  the  three  members  of  the  permanent  commission  may 
appoint  any  members  in  the  place  of  those  in  default. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mediation  commission  to  endeavor  by  con- 
ciliation and  mediation  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ference to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  and  to  report  its  proceedings  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  case  the  mediation  commission  is  unabtr  to  effecr  an  amicable  settle- 
ment by  conciliation  and  mediation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  refer  rhe  difference  to  arbitration.  In  such  case  a  hoard  of  arbitrators 
shall  be  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  shall  ron. 
si«t  of  the  permanent  members,  two  other  members  selected  by  these 
three  members,  and  one  member  to  be  selr.tr.l  hy  the  lailw.v  employer 
and  one  by  tbe  railway  employees.  In  c.is<-  either  party  within  ten  days 
after  the  receipt  of  notice  fails  to  name  its  member  of  the  arbitration 
board,  the  five  members  of  the  hoard  *h;<ll  themsr'vr-.  *«-lct  t  a  rnrmbcr  or 
members  in  the  place  of  the  party  or  parties  in  default,  and  the  hoard  of 
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seven  so  constituted  shall  act  as  a  board  of  arbitrator*.  In  ca»e  of  arbi- 
tration pursuant  to  the  above  provisions,  the  findings  and  recommendation* 
of  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  thill  be  thaw  of  (he  board. 

The  proper  composition  of  an  arbitration  board  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  many  differences  of  opinion. 
F.  A.  Delano,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  advocated  in  these  col- 
umns the  creation  of  a  permanent,  even-numbered  arbitration 
court.  The  board  of  arbitration  in  the  cnginemcn's  dispute 
recommended  the  creation  of  permanent  wage  commissions. 
It  has  been  objected  to  proposals  such  as  these  that  if  such 
a  court  should  render  a  few  decisions  in  favor  of  cither  the 
railways,  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  employees,  on  the  other,  it 
would  become  suspected  of  bias  and  ils  usefulness  would  be 
diminished  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  commission  always  composed  of  the  same  mem- 
bers that  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  becoming  an  expert 
body.  Another  suggestion  that  has  been  urged  is  that  wage 
controversies  should  be  settled  by  the  same  body  that  settles 
rate  controversies,  namely,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, because  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  body  should  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  railway  ledger. 

It  would  seem  that  an  arbitration  board  composed  as  sug- 
gested in  the  provision  above  outlined  would  meet  many  objec- 
tions and  have  many  advantages.  As  three  of  its  members— the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  another 
member  of  the  commission,  and  the  labor  commissioner  of  the 
United  States — would  be  practically  permanent,  they  would  ac- 
quire expert  knowledge.  As  two  of  them  would  be  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  they  would  help  to  en- 
able the  commission  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  railway  ledger. 
As  each  board  of  arbitration  would  include  two  representa- 
tives of  the  public  who  had  not  served  on  previous  boards, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  the  board  falling  under  suspicion 
of  being  biased  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other.  These  five 
members  representing  the  public  would  constitute  a  clear  ma- 
jority. The  addition  of  one  member  representing  the  raitways. 
and  one  representing  the  employees  would  help  the  board  to  get. 
better  than  it  otherwise  could,  the  points  of  view  of  both  parties. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  arbitration  the  chair- 
man shall  prompt))-  convene  it.  and  (lie  board  shall  In  such  manner  as  it 
thinks  advisable  make  thorough  and  expeditious  inquiry  into  all  the  facts 
and  circumstance*  connected  with  the  difference  and  the  causes  thereof, 
and  shall  consider  what  is  reasonable  and  proper  to  be  done  by  both  of 
either  panics  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  diSerence  and  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  and  shall  with  all  reasonable  diligence  make  a  written 
report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  setting  forth  the  various 
proceedings  and  steps  taken  by  the  board,  and  its  findings,  including  the 
cause  of  the  difference  and  the  board's  recommendations  with  a  view  to  its 
removal  and  prevention  of  its  recurrence. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  cause  a  report  to  be  hied  in 
its  office  and  a  copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  each  party  to  the  difference  and 
(o  any  municipal  corporation,  or  to  the  representative  of  any  newspaper  who 
may  apply  therefor. 

Any  other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  on  payment  of  the  actual 
cost  thereof. 

The  desirability  of  having  all  regulation  of  railways  concen- 
trated as  far  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable  in  the  hands  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of  having  a  permanent 
record  of  all  the  evidence  taken,  the  findings  made  and  the 
opinions  rendered,  and  of  having  the  attention  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  directed  to  the  labor  situation  as  well 
as  to  the  railway  rate  situation,  argue  for  the  above  provisions. 

For  the  purpose  of  inquiry  the  board  shall  have  all  the  power  of  sum- 
mooing  before  it  witnesses,  and  of  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath, 
«nd,  in  general,  shall  have  the  same  poueti  in  ref|*ct  to  enforcing  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  production  <if  testimony  as  are  vested  in  any  civil 
coort. 

Provi-ion  shall  be  made  for  payment  of  mciivbcis  of  the  commission  and 
for  expenses  of  witnesses. 

No  counsel  or  solicitor  should  be  entitled  to  apKat  before  the  board 
except  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  the  difference,  hut  the  partie-s  to 
the  differer.ee  may  appear  in  person  or  by  agents. 

Courts  should  not  have  any  jurisdiction  to  rccogntie  of  enforce  or  to 
receive  in  evidence  any  report  of  the  board  of  arbitration  or  of  the  media- 
tion commission. 

The  reasons  for  most  of  the  foregoing  provisions  seem  ob- 
vious.  That  providing  that  the  courts  shall  have  no  jurisdiction 


to  enforce  awards  is,  of  course,  intended  to  make  clear  that 
while  mediation  and  arbitration,  if  necessary  to  a  settlement, 
are  to  be  compulsory,  there  is  to  be  no  compulsion  to  give  effect 
to  the  award.  The  enforcement  of  obedience  to  reasonable 
awards  may  safely  be  left,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  public 
opinion  The  foregoing  proposed  provisions  are  offered  tenta- 
tively for  consideration  and  discussion. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


KaiVrnoJ  Ccnstnctii n.  Dy  Charlc*  t.ee  Crandall,  professor  of  railroad 
engineering,  Cornell  University,  and  Fred  Asa  Barnes,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  nilrnad  engineering,  Cornell  University.  Si«  t  in.  t  9  in., 
321  pages,  81  illustrations,  cloth  bound.  Published  by  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    Price  S3. 

The  authors  have  expanded  into  book  form  a  series  of  notes 
which  have  been  used  for  instructional  purposes  at  Cornell 
University.  It  has  not  been  felt  until  recent  years  that  con- 
struction methods  were  sufficiently  standardized  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  such  a  book,  and  frequent  revisions  were  made 
in  the  notes.  The  work  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  and  the  very'  general  exchange  of  ideas  among 
railway  engineers  in  recent  years,  has  done  much  to  make  the 
practice  on  the  various  roads  practically  the  same.  The  field 
covered  by  the  book  is  a  large  one,  and  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  treat  each  branch  as  exhaustively  as  is  done  in  special 
books  devoted  to  each  of  the  various  subjects.  For  class  room 
instruction,  which  is  perhaps  the  field  in  which  the  work  will 
find  direct  application,  and  for  young  engineers  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  employed  by  a  company  which  issues 
elaborate  sets  of  standards,  the  book  should  furnish  a  valuable 
summary  of  methods  of  handling  railway  construction.  It  is 
divided  into  10  chapters.  The  first  is  a  general  introduction 
covering  estimates,  classification,  shrinkage,  the  mass  diagram 
and  overhaul.  The  chapter  on  earthwork  considers  briefly  the 
various  methods  in  current  use  for  moving  earthwork,  with 
some  typical  cost  data  for  each.  Rock  excavation,  tunneling, 
masonry  foundations,  culvert  and  bridge  masonry,  trestles  and 
bridges  and  track  material  and  roadbed  are  each  covered  in  a 
similar  way  in  separate  chapters.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted 
to  estimates  and  Records  with  some  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
book  contains  numerous  references  to  current  literature  and  the 
proceedings  of  engineering  societies,  and  there  is  a  bibliography 
covering  the  matter  treated  in  each  chapter. 

Hand  Book  of  Railroad  Exfemts.  By  J.  Shirley  Eaton.  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  York.  Flexible  leather  binding.  555  pages,  7yi  in.  x  S  in. 
Price,  IJ. 

Mr.  Eaton's  book  on  Railroad  Operations — How  to  Know  Them 
was  for  a  good  many  years  a  standard  book  on  railroad  operating 
expenses  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  made  by  the  companies 
to  their  stockholders.  Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  put  into  effect  its  uniform  classification  for  operating 
expenses  and  for  other  accounts  of  railroads,  a  good  many 
changes  have  been  made  by  some  roads  in  their  system  of  ac- 
counts, and  Mr.  Eaton's  earlier  book  became  lo  a  certain  extent 
obsolete.  In  the  present  book  is  included  Mr.  Eaton's  exposition 
of  the  various  items  under  operating  expenses  and  also  the  text 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  classification  of  op- 
erating expenses,  income  account,  balance  sheet,  etc.  Under  op- 
crating  expenses  the  full  text  of  the  commission's  classification 
and  instructions  is  given,  and  there  are  incorporated  in  this  text 
revisions  which  the  commission  has  issued  as  supplements  to 
its  original  orders.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages  of  the 
book  arc  devoted  to  an  index  which  is  very  complete.  Mr.  Eaton 
says  that  all  existing  indexes  of  expenses  have  been  freely  drawn 
on  and  acknowledges  especially  his  indebtedness  to  the  index  in 
use  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

The  greatest  importance  of  this  book  lies  in  this  index.  There 
has  been  a  very  distinct  need,  ever  since  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  promulgated  its  classification  of  expenses, 
for  a  field  book  of  operating  expenses.  This  book  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
appears  to  supply  this  want  admirably. 
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Jitters  to  the  Editor. 


AIR  H08E  AND  AUTOMATIC  CONNECTORS. 

Si.  Lours,  Mo.,  March  i,  1911. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  recently  in  the  Rmlway 
Age  Gastltt  pertaining  to  economy  in  railway  operation.  Among 
them  is  an  exhaustive  article  on  "Air  Hose."  The  maintenance 
of  this  particular  equipment  is  shown  to  be  enormous,  but  no 
definite  solution  has  been  offered  as  to  its  reduction,  there  being 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  under  the  present 
system  of  air  couplings  it  would  justify  the  railroads  to  invest  in 
a  better  grade  of  rubber,  owing  to  the  severe  abuse  the  hose  is 
subjected  to. 

Eight  months  is  the  average  life  of  an  air  hose,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  a  more  expensive  hose  would  be  economy  in  the 
long  run,  until  the  cause  of  an  acknowledged  fifty  per  cent,  of 
hose  failure  has  been  eliminated;  i.  c.,  pulling  couplings  apart 
instead  of  uncoupling.  The  only  permanent  cure  of  the  hose 
problem  is  automatic  train  pipe  connectors.  A  practical  auto- 
matic connector  would  reduce  the  physical  abuse  of  the  hose  to 
a  minimum  and  render  the  pulling  stress  on  a  hose  impossible. 

The  hose  question,  however,  passes  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  real  economy  of  automatic  train  pipe  con- 
nectors. "Motion  means  money"  is  the  slogan  of  one  of  our 
leading  railroad  men,  and  the  automatic  train  pipe  connector 
illustrates  the  statement  strongly.  There  are  approximately 
three  million  cars  in  the  United  States.  Assume  that  one-half  of 
this  number  are  m  service  and  that  the  air  and  steam  hose  are 
coupled  and  uncoupled  once  daily.  Allowing  the  lowest  possible 
average,  it  takes  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  couple  or  uncouple 
the  present  hose  connection.  This  shows  that  one  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  minutes  are  consumed  daily 
in  operating  the  present  hose  connectors,  which  equals  over  two 
years.  Figure  this  for  one  year  and  the  result  is  over  seven 
hundred  years.  The  safety  feature  of  such  a  device  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  and  this  will  save  a  few  more  thousand  dollars 
annually.  While  the  efficiency  engineer  is  at  work,  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  give  some  thought  to  automatic  connections  for 
air  and  steam  hose.  A.  H.  Burchard. 

JAMES  J.  HILL'S  STATISTICS. 

IU1.TIM0U,  Md.,  Fcbrusty  28,  191}. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazetti  : 

One  notes  in  your  issue  of  February  21  a  criticism  by  William 
J.  Cunningham,  assistant  professor  of  transportation,  Harvard 
University,  of  some  of  James  J.  Hill's  transportation  statistics. 
Mr.  Cunningham  undertakes  to  show  that  Mr.  Hill's  comparison 
of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  United  States  with  those  of 
Prussia-Hesse  and  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  of  England  is 
misleading  because  the  Prussian  and  English  rates  include  re- 
ceipts from  the  service  done  in  this  country  by  the  express  com- 
panies; also  because  the  English  freight  rate  includes  a  collect 
and  delivery  service  which  the  railroads  in  this  country  leave  the 
shipper  to  do  for  himself.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  made  much  of  an  impression  on  the  substantial  correctness 
of  Mr.  Hill's  statements  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Mr.  Cunningham  is  evidently  not  aware  that  some  of  the 
important  railroads  in  this  country  arc  collecting  and  delivering 
freight  for  shippers  out  of  their  already  meager  freight  rates. 

(2>  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  both  England  and  Germany 
have,  and  have  had.  for  many  years  a  parcels  post  very  exten- 
sively used  by  the  public  It  is  therefore  very  misleading  of  Mr. 
Cunningham  to  suggest  that  the  European  rates  per  ton  per  mile 
cover  the  whole  service  that  in  this  country  is  done  by  the  ex- 
press companies.  A  large  part  of  the  high  paying  light  weighing 
stuff  goes  into  the  post  office  and  the  railroads  only  get  a  part 
of  the  revenue  on  this.  If  they  did  all  that  the  express  com- 
panies have  done  here  their  average  freight  rate  per  nilc  would 
be  higher. 


Beyond  this  there  arc  numerous  and  varied  charges  in  Europe 
for  use  of  station  and  other  facilities,  which  are  practically  non- 
existent in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  these  are  included  in  the  European  freight  rate  per  too 
per  mile.  I  refer  to  such  charges  as  hire  of  sheets  (tarpaulin*), 
counting  fees,  weighing  fees,  advice-note  fees,  cost  of  waybill 
forms  and  stamps  for  same,  all  of  which  are  additional  to  the 
freight  rates  and  probably  are  reported  under  miscellaneous  col- 
lections, thereby  escaping  inclusion  in  freight  revenue. 

It  is  the  more  misleading  in  that  Mr.  Cunningham  permit* 
himself  to  state  that  if  the  express,  business,  both  tonnage  and 
revenue,  were  added  to  the  freight  business  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies the  effect  on  the  average  ton  mile  rate  "would  be  start- 
ling." Approximations  of  the  ton  mileage  and  the  actual 
gross  revenues  of  the  express  companies  arc  now  readily  acces- 
sible, and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  state  that  inclusion  of  the 
express  companies'  business  with  the  railroad  companies'  busi- 
ness would  increase  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  about  8  mills,  or  7  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  secured  on  the  freight  business  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1910.  It  will  be  observed  there  is 
still  a  very  long  way  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the  1-37  cents  of 
Prussia-Hesse  or  the  2.30  cents  of  England.  The  slight  increase 
on  inclusion  of  the  express  business  hardly  seems  to  warrant  the 
use  of  so  strong  an  adjective  as  "startling"  to  describe  the  effect 
of  the  express  business  on  the  general  average  rate  per  ton  per 
mile. 

(3)  But  whatever  additional  service  the  European  freight 
rates  may  cover,  such  additions  are  much  more  than  fully  can- 
celled when  consideration  is  given  to  incomes  in  the  two  coun- 
tries expressed  in  a  common  currency  to  obtain  numerical  rela- 
tion. All  incomes  are  from  50  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  lower 
in  Europe  than  here  with  prices  to  correspond.  A  mere  com- 
parison therefore  of  incomes  or  freight  rates  stated  in  United 
States  currency  and  where  the  European  figures  have  been  con- 
verted at  the  par  of  international  exchange  leaves  out  of  the 
reckoning  a  very  important  factor  in  the  equities  of  the  case, 
that  being  what  figure  1.37  cent*  cuts  in  the  German  income  or 
price,  and  what  8  mills  in  the  United  States  income  or  price. 
Of  course  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this  point  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  usufruct  the  United  States  railroad  get* 
out  of  the  ton  of  freight,  for  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
rate  per  ton  per  mile.  Allowing  therefore  twice  the  haul  to 
United  States  railroads,  as  per  Mr.  Cunningham,  which  approxi- 
mates the  actual  figures,  we  still  find  that  the  United  States  rail- 
road burdens  income  and  prices  less  than  the  German  railway 
The  United  States  haul  being  140  miles,  we  have  140  multiplied 
by  8  mills,  or  $1.12,  as  the  transportation  charge  in  the  United 
States;  similarly  the  German  haul  being  70  miles,  we  have  70 
multiplied  by  1.37  cents,  or  96  cents  as  the  transportation  charge 
in  Germany;  but  1.12  is  only  1.12  per  cent,  of  100  (United  States 
price  or  income),  while  096  is  1.92  per  cent,  of  50  (German 
price  or  income),  and  as  1.12  is  only  60  per  cent,  of  1.92,  it  seem* 
plain  the  United  States  railroad  is  60  per  cent,  kinder  to  the 
United  States  income  or  price  than  is  the  German  railway  to  the 
German  income  or  price — this,  too.  after  tacking  on  express  rate* 
to  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  undertaking  to  show  that  when  Mr.  Hill 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  ihc  United  States  we  move  272 
Ions  one  mile  for  every  dollar  of  net  revenue,  while  Germany 
only  moves  172  tons,  France  88  tons,  and  Great  Britain  but  58 
tons,  is  advancing  a  comparison  of  no  value  and  seem*  to  be 
rallicr  a  splitting  of  hairs,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  compari- 
son between  the  United  States  and  Prussia- Hesse.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  23  per  cent,  of  operating  revenue 
coming  from  passengers  and  the  Prussia-Hesse  29  per  cent,  of 
oprratirg  revenue  from  the  same  source  is  too  slight  to  materially 
lessen  the  gap  between  the  272  tons  one  mile  of  the  United 
States  and  the  172  tons  one  mile  of  Germany.  We  do  not  think 
Mr.  Cunningham's  pronunciamcnto  on  this  pr>int  has  lessened  the 
comparative  value  of  Mr.  Hill's  tigurrs.  M.  B.  Wild. 

KtaiUtician.  TUHimor*  &  Ohio. 
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OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING  AND  CUTTING. 

Recent  Observations  of  the  Development  of  This  Art  In 
European  Commercial  and   Railway  Repair  Establishments. 

T5y  Henry  \V.  Jacobs. 


One  development  which  was  apparent  in  European  railway 
practice,  and  which  is  undergoing  the  most  thorough  revolution 
in  Germany  was  the  application,  of  the  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe 
to  metal  working  of  all  kinds.  Xot  only  is  the  process  being 
repeatedly  applied  wherever  it  is  found  to  beitelit  the  work, 
either  in  economy  or  quality,  in  various  railroad  shop  oper- 
ations, but  it  is  also  causing  a  revolution  in  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial metal  working  trades. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  whole  practice  of  metal  cutting 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  America,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  high  speed  tungsten 


la  ted  by  the  method  of  joining  the  ends  of  the  lengths  of  pipe 
together,  which  consists  in  cutting  a  thread  on  the  end  of  the 
pipe  so  that  it  may  be  screwed  into  a  coupling,  elbow,  or  tee; 
the  depths  of  these  threads  determines  the  thickness  of  the 
pipe  wall.  W  ith  pipes  or  tubes  that  may  be  joined  together 
by  being  oxy-acetylene  welded  this  thickness  is  not  necessary, 
and  a  tube  of  thinner  material  may  be  used.  These  thin  walled 
I  ipes  arc  easily  rolled  and  butt  welded  frum  the  strip.  I  was 
told  that  this  method  of  making  these  thinner  pipes  was  more 
cc  nomical  than  the  present  method  of  making  wrought  iron 
i  Steel  i  p  itn  Bled  for  water,  g;:s  or  steam  purposes,  l'lat 


The  New  Royal  School  of  Machine  Construction  at  Cologne,  Germany. 


alloy  tool  steels,  there  being  scarcely  a  railroad  shop  in  the 
I  nitcd  States  that  has  not  increased  its  production  and  cheap- 
ened its  costs  in  such  matters  as  turning  tires,  knuckle  pins, 
boring  cylinders,  etc.  Great  as  arc  the  changes  in  shop  prac- 
tice due  to  high  speed  steels,  the  revolution  that  will  he  worked 
in  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  metals  by  the  oxy-acetylene 
flame  in  the  forming,  building  up.  repairing  of  worn  or  fatigued 
material,  cutting  apart  and  joining  together,  anil,  in  fact,  all 
kinds  of  metal  forming  and  working,  is  bound  to  far  over- 
shadow it. 

For  instance,  in  the  piping  of  buildings  for  all  purposes,  and 
whether  the  pipes  are  of  iron,  steel,  or  some  non-corrosive 
material,  metal  working  is  undergoing  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis, from  the  ground  up.  Piping  heretofore  used  has  walls 
relatively  thick  compared   with  its  inside  diameter,  neccssi- 


bands  of  steel  or  iron  arc  run  through  rolling  machines  to  the 
flesircd  diameter,  and  are  then  put  through  an  automatic  ma- 
chine ami  oxy-acetylene  butt  welded. 

In  place  of  having  unions,  elbows  and  couplings,  as  is  the 
present  practice  in  piping  a  huilding.  these  are  eliminated  and 
the  joints  are  welded  as  the  piping  is  being  put  in  place.  It 
will  lie  readily  seen  that  with  this  method  there  is  no  chance 
of  leaks  due  to  threaded  connections,  and  as  the  walls  of  the 
piping  arc  thinner,  a  great  saving  is  accomplished  in  the  first 
cost  of  the  pipe.  When  pipe  is  applied  in  a  building,  all  of  the 
joints  and  connections  are  as  easily  made  in  place  as  a  wiped 
lead  joint,  and  arc  much  neater  and  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  metal  dealt  with.  I  was  informed  by  those  in  charge  of 
this  kind  of  work  that  joints  made  in  this  way  were  done  more 
quickly  and  cheaply  than  with  the  threaded  connections. 
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To  indicate  the  scale  on  which  this  oxy-acctylcnc  piping  is 
being  applied  in  buildings,  the  High  Court  of  Justice  building, 
located  at  Cologne,  has  8  kilometers,  or  over  5  miles  of  welded 
piping  and  joints  in  it;  and  plumbers  and  pipe  workers  from  all 
over  Germany,  and  in  fact  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
are  becoming  expert  in  the  new  method  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 
Pipes  for  railway  usage  may  thus  be  applied  in  roundhouses, 
shops  and  water  service  installations,  eliminating  the  losses  due 
to  compressed  air,  steam  and  water  leaks — there  being  no  me- 


A  Collection  of  Oxy-Acetylene  Welded  Article*  In  the  Royal 
School  of  Machine  Construction  at  Cologne. 

chanical  joints.  The  application  of  oxy-acctylene  welding  to 
piping  is  given  as  a  striking  example  of  the  use  of  the  new 
process,  although  it  is  only  one  of  thousands  that  might  be 
cited. 

With  the  far-sightedness  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Germans  prepare  for  any  change  in  their  methods,  they  easily 
recognized  the  importance  of  proper  and  careful  training  in  the 
practice  of  doing  this  welding  work.  The  Royal  Prussian  gov- 
ernment has  co-operated,  and,  to  an  extent,  endowed  and  sup- 


Examples  of  Large   Heavy   Piping   Manufactured   by  Oxy- 
Acetylene  Welding  at  the  Works  of  A.  Borslg  In 
Tegel  near  Berlin. 

ported  the  foundation,  first  of  a  special  advanced  course  in 
one  of  the  largest  technical  industrial  schools,  where  investi- 
gation and  instruction  as  to  the  best  and  most  skillful  manner 
of  applying  oxy-acetylcne  welding  and  cutting  to  the  different 
trades  has  been  completely  worked  out.  This  school  is  known 
as  the  Konigliche  Vcreinigte  Maschincnbauschulcn  at  Cologne. 
The  first  course  in  the  new  art  was  given  in  May.  lf-09,  and 
since  that  time  29  successive  courses  of  instruction  in  the  dif- 


ferent trades  have  been  given.  In  the  winter  of  1911-12,  for 
instance,  464  men  from  various  trades  and  walks  of  life  took 
this  course  at  this  particular  technical  school— this  in  addition 
to  those  receiving  instruction  at  the  21  other  Royal  Prussian 
technical  or  trade  schools,  and  also  in  addition  to  the  instruction 
given  in  similar  schools  in  the  other  German  kingdoms. 
The  subdivision  of  these  464  students  was  as  follows: 

Factory  owners    78 

Factory  manager*  and  engineers.   125 

Foremen   ^  ,.  116 

Mechanics    1IJ 

Students  ,   27 

Others   J 

Another  classification  according  to  the  kind  of  trade  is  as 

follows :  . 

Itoilrr  in<p<ciors    17 

Boiler  workers,  etc   118 

Coppersmiths   :.  18 

Itlackttrilhs    12 

Machinists   $0 

Ship-builders    12 

Pipe  workers    II 

Electricians    9 


•'ii  iiiiijii  :;.••!!:; 
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Replacing  Flue  Sheet  of  Marine  Boiler  by  Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding  on  the  Steamship  "Sanai."    At  the  Right  the 
Welding  Is  Completed,  While  at  the  Left  It  Is  In 
Progress.    Flus  Sheet  Is  One  Inch  Thick. 

Bicycle  and  automobile  mechanics   11 

Sale  makers   6 

Locksmiths   44 

Employees  of  foundtics  and  iollin(  mills   ( 

Gas  works  employees   6 

Gun  makers   ,   I 

Aluminum  workers   12 

Carbide  manufacturers   I 

Teachers  in  technical  schools   27 

Matter  foremen  in  technical  schools   21 

Merchants  and  other*   47 

Plumbers    Ji 

There  is  just  now  being  founded  at  Nuremberg  a  special 
school  devoted  exclusively  to  practical  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  this  new  art.  the  first  building  appropriation  being 
about  $40,000.  In  this  school,  as  in  all  oi  the  others  through- 
out Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  instruction  is  being 
carried  out  along  the  best  standard  lines,  each  school  being 
advised  uniformly  of  the  latest  and  best  developments  in  the 
practice  of  oxy-acctylene  welding,  and  through  yearly  meet- 
ings and  reports  from  all  of  the  schools  and  industries,  the 
best  developments  are  taken  advantage  of  by  everybody,  and  a 
very  rapid  general  introduction  of  the  art  is  being  made. 

One  of  the  illustration*  shows  a  typical  example  of  the  sav- 
ing that  can  be  made  by  oxy-acetylcne  welding  of  large  broken 
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gray  iron  castings  which  are  too  large  to  carry  in  stock  for  re- 
placement. The  sketches  show  a  low  pressure  cylinder  for  a 
blower  engine  in  a  rolling  mill.  This  cylinder  broke  as  indicated. 
To  cast  and  machine  a  new  cylinder  would  have  meant  a  delay 
of  a  month  and  would  have  thrown  400  men  out  of  work  for 
that  time.  The  welding  of  cracks  in  a  large  complicated  cast- 
ing like  this  represents  a  very  difficult  feat,  because  of  the 


wooden  shoes  and  heavy  fell  gloves  and  worked  behind  as- 
bestos shields  to  protect  themselves  from  the  heat.  After  the 
weld  was  completed  the  cylinder  was  covered  with  insulation 
and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  After  two  days  the  in- 
sulation was  removed  and  the  welds  were  found  to  be  perfect. 
The  cylinder  was  then  given  a  hydrostatic  and  a  severe  endur- 
ance test,  both  of  which  were  stood  without  a  sign  of  a  flaw. 


P 


Cutting   Up  the  Bellot   Bridge  with 
Oxy-Acetylene    Blow    Pipe  at 
Havre,  France. 


Main  Bate  Casting  of  a  Shear  (Cast     A  Marine  Boiler  After  Cutting  Out  Dam- 
Iron)  After  Being  Repaired  with  aged  Flue  Sheet  with  Oxy-Acetylene 
the  Oxy-Acetylene  Blow  Pipe.  Blow  Pipe. 


tendency  of  cast  iron  to  develop  new  cracks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  weld.  This  is  due  to  the  strain  set  up  in  the 
metal  when  the  casting  cools  after  welding.  To  overcome  this 
the  cylinder  was  covered  with  asbestos  on  the  outside  and  kept 
at  a  dull  red  heat  by  a  wood  fire  inside  of  the  cylinder,  while 
being  welded  by  the  oxy-acetylenc  flame.    The  operators  wore 


In  railroad  work  applications  are  made  to  the  welding  of 
safe  ends  to  flues;  in  the  filling  up  of  pitted  spots  on  flues 
after  they  have  been  rattled;  in  the  cutting  out  of  all  kinds 
of  holes  in  steel  sheets,  such  as  fire-door  holes  before  flanging ; 
cutting  out  between  frame  jaws  in  plate  frames;  various  classes 
of  boiler  repairs;  equipping  wrecking  outfits  with  apparatus 
for  cutting;  welding  together  of  cylinder  and  valve  chest  covers, 
dome  covers,  metal  tool  boxes,  metal  shovel  handles,  etc,  and 
repairing  blow-holes  in  all  kinds  of  castings  as  is  now  done  in 
the  United  States;  and,  in  fact,  an  innumerable  variety  of  work 
where  it  is  required  to  cut  two  pieces  of  steel,  iron  or  other 
metal  apart,  join  them  together,  or  add  metal  to  worn  or  broken 


Cutting  Done  by  Oxy-Acetylene  Blow  Pipe. 


Cutting  Off  the  Riser  from  a  Large  Gun  Carriage. 
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parts,  or  parts  needing  bosses  or  shoulders  instead  of  having 
to  use  an  originally  thicker  piece  of  metal. 

Although  I  had  letters  of  introduction  from  the  best  sources, 
and  was  freely  admitted  into  the  works  where  these  processes 
were  generally  employed,  I  found  that  where  manufacturing 
concerns  had  specialists  on  certain  articles  and  had  been  able 


Ptrsftcltre  VitW. 


Section  jt  «•«. 

The  Cracks  in  This  Low  Pressure  Cylinder  of  a  Rolling  Mill 
Engine  Were  Repaired  by  the  Oxy- Acetylene  Process. 


to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  very  much  through  the  art 
of  oxy-acctylcne  welding,  strangers  were  not  admitted  to  the 
plants,  and  the  art  was  guarded  as  a  sort  of  trade  secret,  show- 
ing the  value  attached  by  manufacturers  to  some  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  process  so  that  they  might  re- 
tain some  advantage  over  competitors. 


Cutting  a  Hole  Through  a  Boiler  Plate  with  an  Oxy-Acetylene 

Torch. 


In  conclusion  I  would  strongly  urge  the  railroad  mechanical 
department  officers  and  mechanical  engineers  who  will  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Kngineers, 
to  he  held  in  Europe  this  coining  summer,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  industries  where  the  art  of  uxy- 
acetylcne  welding  is  being  practiced. 


Railway  Extension  in  Twnwaii — Work  on  the  extension 
from  San  Fernando  to  Siparia  was  somewhat  delayed  until  the 
middle  of  January  by  the  continual  heavy  rains,  and  only  one 
of  the  three  locomotives  used  for  carrying  materials  has  lately 
been  in  use.  Ballasting  the  track  especially  has  been  delayed, 
and  there  are  two  130  ft  span  bridges  yet  to  be  completed  on 
the  line. 


THROUGH   ROUTES  ESTABLISHED. 


St.  Louis,  Springfield  &  Peoria  et  al.  v.  Peoria  &  Ptkin 
Union.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer:* 

The  complainants  are  intcrurban  electric  railways  under  the 
common  management  of  the  Illinois  Traction  system.  They  have 
both  passenger  and  freight  terminal  facilities  in  Peoria.  III.,  and 
also  a  physical  connection  with  the  lines  of  the  defendant.  At 
present,  however,  there  .is  no  interchange  of  traffic  between  the 
complainants  and  the  defendant,  and  the  complainants  request 
the  commission  to  require  the  defendant  to  permit  the  com- 
plainants to  construct  a  new  physical  connection  as  the  present 
connection  would  not  be  adequate;  and  further  to  require  the 
defendant  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  through  rate; 
and  to  exchange  interstate  traffic.  The  complainants'  equipment 
and  facilities  will  permit  interchange  with  a  standard  ga«c  steam 
road.  The  defendant  conducts  a  general  terminal  transfer  busi- 
ness in  Peoria  for  the  steam  railroads  which  enter  that  city, 
and  for  the  use  of  its  properly  it  charges  $22,500  a  year  to  roads 
which  have  no  terminal  facilities  in  Peoria.  Two  roads  have 
freight  terminals  in  Peoria,  but  no  passenger  terminals,  anil 
they  pay  the  defendant  for  the  use  of  its  passenger  terminal 
$2,000  a  year.  The  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc 
connect  with  the  defendant's  lines  at  Pckin,  and  by  paying  a 
switching  charge  of  $3  per  car  the  former  is  enabled  to  have 
its  traffic  delivered  at  Peoria  and  to  receive  traffic  therefrom. 
What  the  complainants  request  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  arrangement  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  defend- 
ant and  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  commission  found  that  the  construction  of  a  connection 
at  the  point  mentioned  in  the  complainants'  brief  is  reasonably 
practicable;  that  it  could  be  put  in  with  safety,  and  that  suf- 
ficient business  would  be  offered  to  justify  its  construction  and 
maintenance.  The  defendant  contended  that  the  commission 
was  without  authority  to  grant  the  relief  sought  by  the  com- 
plainants, because  the  compelling  of  switch  connections  did  not 
apply  to  all  roads  but  only  to  lateral  branch  line  roads; 
and  that  the  complainants'  lines  arc  not  lateral  branch  lines, 
and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  defendant's 
facilities,  except  upon  such  terms  as  the  defendant  sees  fit  to 
offer  them ;  also  that  the  defendant  has  the  right  to  absolutely 
refuse  the  use  of  its  terminals  and  facilities  to  complainants, 
but  that  it  is  willing  to  permit  the  use  of  the  same  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  roads  which  enter  Peoria,  but  which  have  no  ter- 
minal facilities  there,  arc  using  them.  The  commission  found 
thai  as  the  complainants'  lines  were  independent  lines  and  not 
lateral  branch  lines,  the  request  for  the  switch  connection  should 
be  denied.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  this  was  a 
case  in  which  to  order  the  establishment  of  through  routes  be- 
tween the  complainants  and  the  defendant  over  the  existing  con- 
nection. If  the  connection  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  serv- 
ice which  the  law  requires,  both  carriers  are  under  obligation  to 
render  the  facilities  adequate.  The  defendant  asserts  that  the 
complainants  seek  the  use  of  its  terminals  as  embraced  in  the 
contract  for  which  other  roads  paid  $22,500  a  year,  for  a  com- 
pensation less  than  that  sum.  The  commission  did  not  agree 
with  this  assertion,  as  the  complainants  have  their  own  facilities 
in  Peoria,  as  previously  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  present  lack 
of  interchange,  interstate  traffic  shipped  via  the  complainants 
and  the  defendant  involves  long  drayage  hauls  and  excessive 
loading  and  unloading  The  commission  disagreed  with  the 
argument  of  the  defendant  that  when  the  defandant  was  required 
to  transport  traffic  between  the  complainants'  terminal  and 
points  on  its  line  it  was  giving  the  complainants  the  U"sc  of  its 
track  and  terminal  facilities  within  the  meaning  of  the  third 
section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  commission  found 
that  shipments  moving  interstate  generally  pass  through  one  or 
more  terminals,  and  that  the  contention  made  by  the  defendant. 

•Thnutfc  llil»  iWI-ion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  »b- 
atraeied.  the  original  Iv  r  iace  i«  presenred  insofar  »a  It  possible. 
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if  admitted,  would  completely  nullify  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sion to  establish  through  routes.  The  commission  found  further 
that  the  defendant  now  discriminates  against  the  complainants 
in  favor  of  the  three  roads  which  at  present  use  only  a  portion 
of  the  defendant's  facilities,  and  that  this  practice  showed  that 
the  defendant  recognized  the  difference  between  an  interchange, 
such  as  the  complainants  want,  and  the  use  of  its  terminal 
facilities  as  defined  hy  it.  The  commission  decided  that  the  de- 
fendant has  not  the  privilege  to  accord  one  carrier  an  inter- 
change of  traffic  and  to  deny  such  an  interchange  to  a  com- 
petitor of  that  carrier,  or  to  accord  one  carrier  the  use  of  part 
of  its  terminal  facilities  and  to  deny  such  use  to  another. 

The  defendant  asserted  that  it  has  the  right  to  "absolutely 
refuse"  the  use  of  its  terminal  facilities  to  the  complainants. 
The  commission  found  that  though  the  terminal  facilities  of 
the  defendant  were  private  property,  they  were  devoted  to  public 
use  and  were  therefore  subject  to  regulation.  If  the  defendant 
had  the  right  to  refuse  the  use  of  its  terminals  and  facilities  to 
the  complainants  it  could  also  refuse  such  rights  to  all  other 
steam  roads  entering  Peoria  and  literally  seal  Peoria  through  the 
instrumentality  of  its  rails  and  hold  that  community  as  a  closed 
domain.  If  a  carrier  receives  fair  compensation  for  service,  how 
could  it  be  claimed  and  argued  that  its  property  was  being  con- 
fiscated as  a  result  of  compulsory  performance  of  such  service? 
The  commission  found  further  that  a  common  carrier  is  hound 
to  accept  a  car  for  transportation  whenever  such  car  is  offered 
at  places  where  it  can  reasonably  receive  it.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  transport  the  car  the  carrier  cannot  law- 
fully inquire  into  the  ownership  and  origin  of  the  contents,  nor 
into  the  route  over  which  it  has  been  moved  in  order  to  reach 
its  rails;  it  can  only  ask  that  it  be  given  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  service  performed.  The  defendant  in  effect  en- 
deavors to  compel  the  complainants  to  pay  for  services  and 
facilities  which  they  do  not  desire  and  of  which  they  cannot 
make  use.  The  commission  decided  that  a  common  carrier  can- 
not arbitrarily  require  the  purchase  of  its  services  when  they 
are  not  wanted.  The  commission  decided  that  the  complainants 
are  entitled  to  through  routes  and  through  rates  with  the  de- 
fendant, that  they  are  entitled  to  through  routes  on  interstate 
traffic  passing  through  Peoria  to  points  on  their  lines  and  from 
interstate  points  to  industries  on  the  lines  of  the  defendant  in 
Peoria,  and  from  such  industries  to  interstate  points  reached  by 
the  complainants.  If  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  rates  is  not 
made  withia  60  days,  further  proceedings  will  be  had  with  a  view 
to  the  issuance  of  a  proper  order. 

Commissioner  Prouty  concurring,  said  in  part :  The  defendant 
is  properly  a  belt  railroad;  it  was  constructed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  main-line  railroads  access  to  the  various  indus- 
tries in  and  about  Peoria;  it  has  no  main  line,  and  it  is  entirely 
immaterial  to  it  by  what  connecting  railroad  the  main-line  haul 
is  performed.  The  commission  may  properly  establish  through 
rates  to  and  from  industries  upon  a  terminal  railroad  of  this 
character.  The  commission  may  order  the  through  service,  leav- 
ing the  parties  to  provide  the  necessary  connections.  At  any 
rate  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  defendant  should  be  required  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  complainants  upon  fair  terms,  and 
this  commission  should  at  least  attempt  to  compel  this.  If  we 
mistake  in  the  making  of  our  order  the  defendant  has  ample  pro- 
tection in  the  courts,  while,  if  we  err  by  denying  the  petition  of 
the  complainants  it  is  not  clear  that  this  error  can  be  corrected. 
(26  I  C.  C  ,  226.-) 


Railroad  Extension  in  Spain.— Under  a  recent  concession  the 
Alcoy  &  Gandia  Railroud  secured  the  right  to  construct  and 
operate  without  government  subvention  a  12K-  mile  extension 
from  Gandia  northward  along  the  coast  to  the  town  of  Cullera. 
Work  is  under  way,  and  when  completed  it  will  give  Gandia 
a  second  route  to  Valencia,  put  the  coast  points  in  closer  touch 
with  the  important  fruit  district  of  Alcira,  and  in  general  will 
establish  more  efficient  communication  between  Valencia  and  the 
numerous  agricultural  communities  to  the  southeast. 


ARBITRATION   OF   THE   FIREMEN'S  WAGE 
CONTROVERSY, 


The  arbitration,  under  the  Erdman  act,  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  eastern  railroads  was 
begun  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  last  Monday. 
W.  \V.  Attcrhury,  the  member  of  the  arbitration  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  railroads,  and  Albert  Philips,  appointed  by  the 
firemen  having  failed  to  agree  on  a  third  member,  William  L. 
Chambers,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  International  Court  in 
Samoa  and  a  member  oi  the  Spanish  Claims  Commisison,  was 
chosen,  under  the  law,  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Commerce  Court  and  the  acting  commissioner  of  labor,  acting 
jointly.  There  appeared  for  the  firemen  W.  S.  Carter,  president, 
and  Timothy  Shea,  assistant  president  of  the  Drotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  F.nginemcn.  For  Ihe  railroads  there 
appeared  Klisha  I.ce.  assistant  to  the  general  manager.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  who  is  chairman  of  the  conference  committee  of 
managers.  Mr.  Lee  will  be  assisted,  as  occasion  may  arise,  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  Under  the  terms  of  the  Erdman 
act  the  arbitration  must  be  dosed  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  the  third  arbitrator,  which  was  March  3, 
so  that  unless  both  sides  agree  to  an  extension  of  time,  the  de- 
cision will  be  announced  by  April  2. 

Judge  Chambers  was  selected  as  chairman  by  the  other  two 
members  of  the  arbitration  board.  In  his  opening  remarks  he 
said,  in  part :  "I  am,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of  every'  ques- 
tion and  every  fact  connected  with  this  arbitration.  My  first 
consultation  with  anybody  about  the  case  occurred  within  the  last 
hour  with  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  own  a  share  of  railroad 
stock,  nor  a  bond  of  a  railroad,  and  1  have  paid  my  fare  on  rail- 
roads all  my  life.  I  have  many  close  and  intimate  friends  among 
the  officers  of  railroads  and  I  have  perhaps  as  many  in  the 
brotherhood.  If  I  were  not  a  lawyer  I  expect  I  should  be  a  rail- 
road employee.  We  expect  these  proceedings  to  go  along,  not 
only  peaceably,  but  with  that  feeling  which  I  know  from  experi- 
ence really  exists  between  the  railroad  managements  and  the 
brotherhood.  I  have  presided  in  a  number  of  arbitrations,  not 
only  under  the  Erdman  act,  but  in  several  other  instances,  and 
with  very'  rare  exceptions  I  have  found  that  both  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  and  of  the  brotherhoods  have  been 
controlled  by  high  principles  and  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  con- 
clusions to  the  general  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  brother- 
hoods and  equally  in  the  interest  of  the  public  In  a  sense  I  feel 
that,  as  the  presiding  arbitrator,  I  represent  the  public. 

"The  proceedings  will  be  along  the  line  of  court  proceedings, 
but  not  with  the  strict  application  of  court  rules.  We  are  going 
to  admit  evidence  which,  in  a  court  of  justice,  might  be  ruled 
out  because  it  was  hearsay  or  irrelevant.  Our  desire  is  to  learn 
everything  possible  about  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues are  as  impartial  in  this  investigation  as  I  am 
myself.    ..."  1 

In  opening  the  case  for  the  firemen,  Mr  Carter  emphasized  the 
point  that  the  firemen's  requests  had  been  twice  amended ;  had 
they  known  what  the  final  method  of  settlement  would  lie  they 
would  probably  have  presented  larger  claims.  Samuel  T.  Stein- 
bergcr,  a  clerk  in  the  general  office  of  the  Brotherhood  at 
Peoria,  was  the  first  witness.  He  said  that  he  had  prepared  a 
statement  showing  regulations  and  rates  of  pay  existing  on  lines 
participating  in  this  arbitration  as  compared  with  those  of  western 
lines  and  with  the  rates  now  asked  for.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Carter's  purpose  was  to  emphasize  the  higher  rates  and  more 
favorable  conditions  on  western  roads  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  East.  Mr.  Stcinbergcr  gave  averages  of  the  pay  received  by 
the  firemen  on  different  classes  of  engines  according  to  weight 
on  drivers  for  both  the  west  and  cast,  against  which  Mr.  Carter 
set  the  demands  now  made,  showing  that  they  were  based  on  the 
western  rates,  but  were  a  little  lower.  The  rates  for  the  eastern 
roads  gave  no  information  regarding  the  practice  with  heavy 
freight  locomotives  seldom  used  on  passenger  trains,  but  the 
present  demands  include  rates  for  such  engines,  in  such  work; 
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and  no  rates  were  given  for  the  present  demands  for  freight 
service  in  the  case  of  locomotives  weighing  200,000  lbs.  or  more 
on  drivers,  as  in  this  case  two  firemen  are  asked  for.  In  the 
cross-examination,  Mr.  Lee  Drought  out  objections  to  the  methods 
used  in  obtaining  the  average  rates  shown  in  the  tables.  Asked 
by  Mr.  Lee  if  he  considered  it  fair  to  compare  the  eastern  and 
western  rates  in  this  way,  Mr.  Steinbergcr  admitted  that  it  was 
not  exactly  correct,  but  it  was  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  it. 
Mr.  Lee  then  informed  the  board  that  the  railroads  objected  to 
the  method  used  in  obtaining  the  rate  and  promised  to  submit  a 
correct  statement. 

The  next  witness  was  J.  W.  Lott,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  employed  on 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  as  fireman  and  extra  en- 
gineman.  On  that  road  a  fireman  is  called  two  hours  before  the 
leaving  time  of  his  train  in  freight  service  and  three  hours  be- 
fore in  passenger  service.  It  is  part  of  the  fireman's  duties  to  put 
the  tools  on  the  engine  and  fill  the  lubricator.  The  witness 
claimed  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  someone  else,  and 
characterized  the  filling  of  lubricators  as  dangerous.  On  the 
division  on  which  he  worked,  which  is  95  miles  long,  75  per  cent- 
of  the  trips  on  freight  trains  occupy,  he  said,  from  12  to  16  hours. 
The  witness  also  admitted  that  given  the  same  tonnage,  a  loco- 
motive with  a  superheater  burned  less  coal  than  a  similar  loco- 
motive using  saturated  steam,  but  lie  claimed  that  the  superheater 
locomotives  actually  bum  just  as  much  coal  as  the  others,  as 
they  haul  heavier  loads.  He  also  claimed  that  those  equipped 
with  superheaters  arc  no  better  at  starting  a  heavy  train  than 
those  using  saturated  steam. 

E.  L.  McGinnis.  a  fireman  on  the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  said  that  on  that  division,  in  the  last  few 
years,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  200  tons  in  the  rating  of 
certain  locomotives  without  any  changes  being  made  in  them. 

Mr.  Cory,  a  fireman  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  at  Indianapolis,  Ind ,  said  that  he  had  been  told  by  the 
road  foreman  of  engines,  in  taking  up  the  matter  of  a  fireman 
being  called  out  of  his  turn,  that  the  fireman  broke  the  rules  daily 
regarding  the  cleaning  of  locomotives  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
pany could  not  be  held  to  account  for  breaking  other  rules. 

James  A.  Bell,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  a  fireman  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  testimony  regarding  the  difficulty 
of  a  fireman's  shoveling  coal  ahead  on  freight  engines.  Cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Lee,  he  admitted  that  there  had  been  four 
recent  increases  in  wages,  but  claimed  his  wages  would  not  go 
any  further  now  than  previously. 

David  May,  of  the  Baltimore  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
gave  similar  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Lott  regarding  superheat- 
ers He  said  that  on  his  division  automatic  stokers  had  been  a 
failure;  but  he  believed  the  locomotives  so  equipped  were  now 
working  satisfactorily  on  another  division.  He  caused  consider- 
able amusement  when  he  declared  that  a  thermometer  which  he 
carried  on  the  locomotive  during  the  summer  had  burst  from  the 
heat  when  passing  through  a  tunnel. 

W.  F.  Heckenberger.  a  fireman  on  the  Philadelphia  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  said  that  in  cases  of  accident  both  enginemen 
and  firemen  were  disciplined,  but  admitted  that  the  enginemen 
were  held  principally  to  account. 

J.  E.  Weaver,  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Elk- 
hart, Indiana,  said  that  firemen  are  frequently  disciplined  for 
making  black  smoke  in  Chicago.  He  claimed  that  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  tnc  fuel  was  to  blame.  He  said  that  it  was  often  necessary 
for  the  fireman  to  assist  the  engineman  in  reversing  the  large 
engines.    This  completed  the  testimony  for  the  first  two  days. 

C.  A.  Kauffmnn,  of  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  was  the  first  witness  called  on  Wednesday  morning. 
He  stated  that  at  his  terminal  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
supplies  placed  on  locomotives  previous  to  a  trip,  but  he  under- 
stood there  was  trouble  at  some  terminals  of  the  road.  He 
stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  engine  crews  since  the  introduction  of  the  Mikado  type 
locomotives  V.  A.  Murphy,  of  the  Cumberland  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  followed  He  said  that  ;i  number  of 
locomotives  on  that  division  an-  equipped  with  the  Street  loco. 


motive  stoker,  but  that  they  are  not  popular  with  the  firemen 
and  that  the  oldest  men  choose  the  hand-fired  engines  when 
they  are  available.  He  claimed  that  the  stokers  require  constant 
attention  and  that  therefore  the  firemen  get  no  chance  to  rest 
while  in  sidings;  that  the  fireman  has  to  tire  by  hand  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  burned,  and  that  the  coal  that  goes 
to  the  stoker  must  be  dry  and  passed  through  a  screen  which 
will  take  nothing  Larger  than  2%  in.  square,  requiring  much 
labor  in  breaking  coal.  The  dust  resulting  from  this,  he  said, 
is  excessive.  On  this  division  screened  coal  for  the  stokers 
is  supplied  at  one  terminal  only.  T.  E.  Ditto,  also  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said  that  several  firemen  on  his  division  had 
been  paid  $1  per  day  extra  to  go  to  the  Cumberland  division  to 
fire  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  men  on  the  large 
locomotives  there.  His  experience  with  the  automatic  stokers 
was  confined  to  six  trips.  He  also  claimed  that  he  could  see 
no  saving  of  coal  under  any  conditions  with  a  superheater. 
J.  A.  Davis  and  C.  B.  Hubler,  of  the  Buffalo  division,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  both  testified  to  the  use  of  two  firemen 
on  certain  large  locomotives  in  road  service,  but  these  loco- 
motives have  since  been  placed  in  pusher  service. 

Warren  L.  Adair,  a  fireman  on  the  St  Louis  division  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  testified  regarding 
the  use  of  the  superheater  He  stated  that  a  superheater  is 
satisfactory  when  new  and  in  good  condition,  but  that  the  large 
flues  soon  become  blocked  with  cinders  around  the  superheater 
units  and  leaks  develop  at  the  joints.  On  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Lee  he  admitted  that  a  saturated  steam  locomotive  is  as 
bad  as  one  using  superheated  steam  when  in  a  run-down  con- 
dition. In  questioning  Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Carter  explained  that 
he  had  to  depend  on  firemen  for  the  technical  testimony  re- 
garding such  devices  as  the  superheater  as  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  mechanical  expert  anywhere  who  was  willing  to  testify 
on  the  men's  side.  Mr.  Lee  offered  to  lend  him  an  expert  for 
testimony  but  Mr.  Carter  refused  the  offer. 

N.  W.  Ayers,  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan"  Southern,  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  said  that  three  Street  stokers  in  use  on  that  road 
about  a  year  and  a  half  had  been  removed  because  unsatis- 
factory. He  claimed  the  parts  of  the  stoker  were  in  the  way 
and  bothered  a  fireman  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Fire- 
men Lieban,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and  Lienhardt,  of  Tyrone,  Pa., 
both  Pennsylvania  men,  followed  in  the  lines  of  several  previous 
witnesses.  E.  G.  Boling,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  a  fireman  on  the 
Vandalia,  stated  that  he  had  had  no  personal  experience  handling 
an  automatic  stoker,  but  had  ridden  a  locomotive  equipped  with 
one  for  some  time  and  watched  its  action.  He  did  not  state 
the  type  used,  but  claimed  that  conditions  must  be  ideal  in 
order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  He  said  the  stoker  would 
only  work  satisfactorily  with  good  coal,  and  compared  its  use 
with  the  instruction  of  a  student  fireman,  saying  that  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  it  closely  and  help  out  frequently  by  hand 
firing.  Mr.  Carter  at  this  time  added  to  his  statement  regarding 
his  inability  to  obtain  expert  testimony,  and  compared  the  super- 
heater and  such  devices  with  the  compound  locomotive,  which, 
he  said,  after  having  cost  "millions  and  billions  of  dollars"  had 
been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  He  said  that  the  super- 
heater was  supposed  to  make  a  saving  in  the  fireman's  work 
but  that  no  such  result  was  obtained,  and  classed  it  and  the 
compound  locomotive  together  as  fads  When  Mr.  Atterbury 
said  that  information  concerning  tests  at  the  Altoona  testing 
plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  were  available  to  Mr.  Carter  the  lat- 
ter replied  that  such  results  showed  testing  plant  conditions 
only  and  were  of  no  use  for  what  he  wanted.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  bring  out,  in  questioning  Mr.  Boling,  that  bad  water 
is  worse  to  contend  with  on  superheated  than  on  saturated  steam 
locomotives,  owing  to  the  scale  forming  in  the  superheater  tubes 
and  reducing  their  conductivity  J  M.  Dimlevey.  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania division,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  stated 
that  the  heat  on  the  Mallet  compound  locomotives  which  he 
fires  is  so  intense  thai  his  overalls  and  trousers  are  frequently 
burned  throtiRh.  Mr.  Carter  suggested  that  the  company  make 
"an  appropriation  for  pants"  for  the  firemen  on  these  locomotives. 
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EDGAR    E.  CLARK. 


The  reappointment  of  E.  E.  Clark  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  another  term  of  six  years  was  noticed  in 
our  issue  of  March  7,  page  451.  On  the  eighth,  Mr.  Clark  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  commission  for  the  current  year,  taking 
the  place  of  Mr.  I-ane,  who  leaves  the  commission  to  enter  the 
President's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  a  member  of  the  commission  for  six 
years,  and  during  that  time  has  made  a  reputation  for  integrity, 
impartiality,  and  assiduous  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 
These  are  essential  qualifications  for  the  head  of  this  important 
body,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  he  will  fill  his  new 
post  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  February  18.  1856.  and 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  his  native  town.  He 
moved  west  in  1871,  and  be- 
gan his  railroad  career  as  a 
brakeman.  He  was  soon  pro- 
moted and  rose  through  the 
usual  channels  to  the  position 
of  passenger  conductor,  which 
he  held  in  1889,  when  he  was 
selected  grand  senior  con- 
ductor of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors,  at  the  con- 
vention in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
May  of  that  year.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1890,  he  was 
chosen  grand  chief  conductor; 
and  he  remained  the  head  of 
the  order  up  to  the  time  that 
he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1906.  As  leader 
of  the  brotherhood  Mr.  Clark 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
for  fairness,  public  spirit  and 
progressive  views.  During  his 
incumbency  the  membership  of 
the  conductors'  brotherhood 
increased  from  12,000  to  38,000. 
While  in  this  position  Mr. 
Clark  was  appointed  by  the 
President  a  member  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission of  1902,  a  body  whose 
strong,  yet  conservative  con- 
clusions elicited  the  general 
approval  of  the  country. 

For  several  years  past  Mr 
Clark  has  had  direct  charge 
of  that  part  of  the  commission's  work  which  has  to  do 
with  the  compilation  of  the  passenger  and  freight  tariffs  filed 
by  the  railroads  and  the  administration  of  the  regulations  under 
which  this  very  troublesome  work  is  managed  by  the  railroads. 
As  the  reader  wiH  recall  from  the  last  annual  report,  recently 
issued,  the  number  of  tariffs  filed  in  1912,  which  was  108.766. 
represents  a  reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  number 
issued,  as  compared  with  1908;  a  reduction,  accomplished  only 
by  the  most  persistent  attention  to  innumerable  details  and  in 
the  face  of  constant  objection  and  criticism,  which  has  proved 
as  beneficial  to  the  railways,  in  the  simplification  of  work  and 
the  reduction  of  expense,  as  it  has  to  the  people  who  use  the 
tariffs  in  added  convenience. 

Mr.  Clark  is  the  first  and  only  member  of  the  commission 
who  is  familiar  with  the  actual  physical  operation  of  a  railroad 
The  first  chairman,  Judge  Thomas  M.  Coolcy,  had  been  a  re- 
ceiver, but  was  essentially  a  lawyer  and  an  economist ;  Commis- 


sioner Yeomans  had  been  superintendent  of  a  small  road  for 
a  short  time;  and  Commissioner  Clements  had  been  president 
of  a  small  railway  for  one  year;  but  the  man  who  knocks  around 
on  freight  trains  for  five  or  ten  years,  as  did  Mr.  Clark,  and  who 
also  has  the  qualifications  of  mind  and  character  to  rise  to  a  po- 
sition of  leadership,  gets  a  schooling  and  an  experience  which 
can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
feelings  and  needs  of  the  employees,  and  also  with  the  views,  mo- 
tives and  responsibilities  of  operating  officers.  At  the  same 
time  he  learns  the  feeling  of  the  public—the  railroads'  patrons. 
As,  during  the  past  six  years,  Chairman  Clark  has  become  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  public  sentiment  in  those  phases  where- 
in the  railways  do  not  satisfy  it,  to  offset  any  undue  sympathy 
with  railroad  employees  which  he  may  have  had.  we  may  now  ex- 
pect him  to  he  the  most  impartial  of  judges.  Evidence  that  he  has 
the  judicial  tempcratment  we  already  have,  as  has  been  noted. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Extensive  improvements  are 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  on  the  Somerset 
&  Cambria  division  between 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Rock- 
wood,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,500,000.  The  work  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  consent 
of  the  city  authorities  of 
Johnstown  can  be  obtained. 
The  new  passenger  and  freight 
houses  and  yards  in  Johns- 
town will  more  than  double  the 
present  facilities  at  that  place. 
'1  here  will  be  new  passenger 
and  freight  facilities  at  Somer- 
set, a  number  of  long  passing 
sidings,  and  five  steel  bridges; 
a  new  passenger  station  at 
Rockwood,  and  a  new  track, 
low-grade,  between  that  place 
and  Garrett.  The  passenger 
station  at  Johnstown  will  be 
of  stone,  28  ft.  x  100  ft.  The 
freight  house  will  be  brick,  28 
ft.  x  300  ft.,  with  concrete 
foundations.  It  will  have  cov- 
ered platforms  14  ft.  wide  x 
200  ft.  long.  The  building  will 
have  a  refrigerator  room  and 
two  team  tracks.  A  new 
roundhouse  and  other  terminal 
buildings  will  be  put  up  in 
Johnstown,  which  with  yard  improvements  will  cost  $500,000. 
The  yards  will  have  a  capacity  of  240  cars.  An  engine  house 
with  a  turntable  ft)  ft.  long  will  be  built,  and  there  will  also  be 
a  70-ft.  ash  pit. 

The  new  freight  yard  at  Somerset  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  500 
cars,  and  the  roundhouse  and  other  buildings  at  that  place  will 
cost  about  $400,000.  Steel  bridges  will  replace  lighter  structures 
at  Holsople,  at  Skew,  at  Paint  Creek  at  Hog  Back  Tunnel,  and 
at  Stony  Creek.  Work  on  the  low-grade  line  between  Kockwood 
and  Garrett,  to  be  8  miles  long  and  cost  $500,000,  has  been  started. 

Regarding  the  recent  report  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  would 
spend  S27.000.000  for  new  tracks  and  other  improvements,  an 
officer  writes  that  the  report  was  based  on  a  tentative  statement 
made  by  President  W'illard  before  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Maryland,  referring  to  improvements  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during  this  and 
future  years. 
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THE  KIANGSU-CHEKIANG  RAILWAYS. 


Progress  That  Has  Been  Made  Towards  a  Modern  Syatem  of 
Railroads,  Remarkably  Low  Costs  of  Labor  for  Operation. 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman. 


The  railway  question  which  China  is  facing  today  is  not 
whether  the  thousands  of  miles  of  line,  which  are  soon  to  be 
constructed,  shall  be  built  by  foreigners  or  by  themselves— that 
question  seems  already  to  have  been  settled — but  rather  whether 
they  shall  be  built  with  borrowed  or  with  Chinese  money.  The 
question  will  doubtless  take  a  long  time  to  decide,  but  eventually 
the  Chinese  will  probably  borrow  the  money  for  their  great  enter- 
prises, retaining  as  complete  control  of  the  expenditures  as  pos- 


SJO.OOO  a  mile  (the  Chinese  claim  even  considerably  less  than 
that  figure)  against  $55X00  a  mile  for  the  British-built  Shanghai 
line.  Foreigners  claim  that  the  Kiangsu  lines  are  poorly  con- 
structed in  every  respect,  that  the  ballast  is  neither  of  good  qual- 
ity nor  properly  laid,  that  the  tics  arc  culls  which  could  not  be  sold 
elsewhere,  thai  the  rolling  stock  is  mostly  a  heterogenous  col- 
lection of  antiques  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  such  of  it 
as  is  up-to-date  is  rapidly  being  ruined  by  incompetent  and  care- 


Country  8tatton,  Showing  Platforms  cf  Concrete  and  Macadam. 


sible,  while  the  smaller  lines  will  be  financed  and  built  by  local 
capitalists. 

The  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  is  undoubtedly  the  best  built 
road  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  a  product  of  foreign  financing  and 
engineering,  and  now  being  largely  operated  under  ft  reign  di- 
rection, In  the  Pekitig-Kalgan.  the  Chinese  government,  taking 
advantage  of  men  trained  under  European  supervision,  an  I  using 
the  profits  of  one  of  its  own  foreign  built  lines,  overcame  tcrioui 
engineering  difficulties  and  constructed  a  132-mile  line  more 
economically  than  a  similar  work  has  ever  before  been  done. 
In  the  present  account  of  the  Kiangsu-Chekiang  Railway  I  shall 


less  handling.  1  he  Chinese,  denying  all  these  charges,  maintain 
that  even  if  they  were  true  the  margin  of  advantage — $35,000  a 
mill—  which'thcir  lines  have  over  the  Shanghai- Nanking  Railway 
will  allow  them  something  to  draw  upon  for  renewals.  The  fact 
that  the  through  line  from  Shanghai  to  Hangchow  has  operated 
for  over  a  ftSt  now  without  any  serious  defects  cropping  out,  and 
at  a  most  haiul.-.  :vc  profit,  camu  t  be  lost  sight  of  in  passing  on 
the  merits  of  the  question. 

Foreigners  in  Shanghai  shook  their  heads  doubtfully  when  it 
was  announced  by  the  Chinese  that  the  itinerary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Commercial  Commission  included  a  trip  to  Hangchow  and 
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Glrder  Bridge  on  Concrete  Abutments. 


tell  something  of  a  line— two  connecting  lines  really — that  was 
financed  by  the  Chinese  gentry  of  the  interested  provinces,  built 
by  Chinese  engineers,  and  is  now  being  operated  without  the  aid, 
even  in  an  advisory  capacity,  of  a  single  foreigner.  The  most 
notable  fact  regarding  these  lines  is  that  their  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  have  proved  lower  than  those  of  any  other 
important  road  in  China. 

The  Kiangsu-Chekiang  Railways,  passing  through  a  section  of 
country  almost  identical  in  character  with  that  traversed  by  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  were  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately 


back  by  a  special  on  the  Kiangsu  Checkiang  Railways.  They 
warned  the  Chinese  that  a  railway  accident,  however  trivial,  at  the 
outset  of  the  visit  might  upset  the  plans  for  the  whole  tour  and 
do  irreparable  harm.  They  finally  induced  our  hosts  to  "minimize 
the  chances"  by  arranging  that  the  down  trip  should  be  made  in 
house-boats  via  the  Whangpoo  and  the  Grand  canaL  Even  after 
our  arrival  strenuous  endeavors  were  made  to  arrange  that  the 
journey  in  both  directions  between  Shanghai  and  Hangchow 
should  be  made  in  house-boats,  but  the  plan  of  returning  by  train 
was  adhered  tn  by  the  Chinese. 
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Our  introduction  to  the  Chekiang  section  of  the  railway  came  a 
few  days  sooner  than  was  expected,  however,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  us  a  much  fairer  opportunity  of  judging  the 
line  than  would  have  been  possible  by  the  night  trip  in  the 
special  aline.  Contrary  tides  and  the  inability  of  the  launches  to 
keep  up  to  schedule  with  their  heavy  trains  of  house-boats  brought 
us  to  Kashing,  the  half  way  point  between  Shanghai  and  Hang- 


8  ft.  long,  and  spaced  2  ft  4  in.  between  centers.  They  cost  fifty 
cents  gold  apiece,  delivered,  and  arc  expected  to  have  a  life  of 
from  six  to  eight  years. 

The  limestone  and  sandstone  ballast  did  not  appear — and  is  not, 
in  fact — of  the  quality  of  the  granite  that  was  used  in  the 
Shanghai- Nanking  roadbed.  It  was  brought  from  a  quarry  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  spur  near  Hangchow,  and  was  furnished  at 


Shanghai  Terminal;    Kiangsu-Chekiang  Railway. 


chow,  so  far  behind  time  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  meet  our  luncheon  engagement  at  Hangchuw.  to  abandon  the 
boats  and  take  the  morning  train  on  its  way  through  from 
Shanghai. 

The  commodious  and  substantial  brick  static  n  has  large  and 
comfortable,  first,  second  and  third  class  waiting  rooms,  and  is 
finished  throughout,  plainly  but  attractively,  in  teak.  There  are 
gates  for  regulating  the  movement  of  passengers,  and  a  viaduct 
for  crossing  to  and  from  the  main  platform  in  leaving  and  taking 


the  \ery  reasonable  cost  of  25  cents  per  cubic  yard.  It  was  laid 
10  ft.  wide  and  6  in.  deep.  ■  -p 

Seventy-five  pound  rails  were  used.  They  were  33  ft.  long,  of 
standard  section,  and  were  laid  with  even  joints.  The*y  bore 
the  marks  of  the  Hanyang  Iron  Works,  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing concern  of  China.  I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  China  will  make  all  of  her 
own  rails,  as  well  as  all  the  other  more  simple  iron-  and  steel 
products. 


Bridge  Over  Taoling  River. 


the  down  trains  which  came  in  on  the  farther  siding.  The  plat- 
form is  strongly  built  of  well  tamped  macadam  in  brick  retaining 
walls,  and  extends  for  sumc  distance  beyond  cither  end  of  the 
station. 

The  track  is  heavily  but  rather  loosely  ballasted.  The  tics  are 
Japanese  hardwood,  and  all  of  these  which  wc  saw,  not  only  at 
Kashing,  but  at  a  number  of  other  stalions  as  well,  appeared 
of  fair  quality  and  in  good  condition.    They  are  6  in.  x  8  in.  x 


The  nine  or  ten-car  Shanghai- Nanking  train  came  into  Kashing 
behind  its  American  I. ccr. motive  Company  locomotive,  and  three 
or  four  of  us  found  ourselves  in  a  bright,  well-finished  American- 
made  car,  where  we  rode  in  comfort  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
before  discovering  that  we  were  in  the  second-class  section  of 
the  train.  This  car,  in  fact,  with  its  easy  cane  seats,  Fintsch 
lights,  large  luggage  racks  and  commodious  and  well-appointed 
lavatories,  was  more  comfortable  than  many  of  the  so-called  first- 
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class  cars  in  which  I  have  ridden  in  western  America.  The  seats 
were  arranged  facing  each  other  in  twos,  and  when  tea  or  re- 
freshments were  ordered  a  folding  table  was  swung  up  between 
them  from  the  wall  where  it  had  been  hanging.  This  we  found 
a  common  arrangement  on  many  of  the  Chinese  roads,  where  the 
traveling  public  is  much  given  to  lunching  and  tea  drinking 
through  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Many  of  the  cars  of  the  Kiangsu  part  of  the  line  have  a  stork- 
like  appearance  caused  by  the  fitting  of  American  built  bodies  ami 
trucks  upon  the  large  Chinese  standard  wheel*.  The  cars  and 
trucks  were  ordered  from  America,  as  were  also  the  engines. 
The  latter  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  were  ordered 
•  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  Railway  Board's  rule 
that  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  the  draw- 
bar or  coupling  should  be  3  ft  7  in.  The  cars  were  ordered  to 
be  built  according  to  American  practice,  which  stipulate  a  height 
of  2  ft.  9  in.  To  the  American  car  and  the  American  truck  has 
been  fitted  the  standard  Chinese  wheel,  3  ft  6  ;n.  in  diameter,  or 
9  in.  more  than  the  American  standard.  To  give  clearance  to  this 


Interior  of   Third-Clai*  Coach;    Kiangau-Cheklang  Railway. 

wheel  the  car  bodies  have  been  blocked  up  at  the  kingbolt  and  on 
the  sides  about  9  in.  The  result  is  neither  graceful  nor  conducive 
to  stability. 

Our  journey  down  to  Hangchow,  and  our  later  return  from 
there  in  the  really  luxurious  special  which  the  directors  of  the 
two  roads  put  at  our  disposal,  gave  us  little  opportunity  for  in- 
vestigating any  of  the  multifarious  defects  which  our  foreign 
friends  in  Shanghai  harped  on  so  continuously.  On  the  score  of 
comfort,  even  on  the  train  which  we  boarded  without  warning  at 
the  wayside  station,  there  was  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  fact,  the 
only  disagreeable  feature  noted  was  the  very  considerable  jar 
and  rattle  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  which  made  sustained 
conversation  almost  impossible.  This  trouble  is  doubtless  due 
partly  to  the  patched  up  cars,  as  well  as  to  the  roadbed. 

Neither  on  the  trip  from  Hashing  to  Hangchow,  nor  from 
Hangchow  back  to  Shanghai,  nor  in  three  or  four  short  side  trips 
about  Hangchow,  was  there  an  accident  of  any  kinil,  nor  the 
least  hitch  in  the  by  no  means  simple  arrangements  fcr  handling  so 
large  a  party.  Quite  naturally,  considering  what  we  had  been  led 
to  believe  would  happend  to  us  if  we  traveled  over  these  lines, 


the  Commercial  commission  was  agreeably  surprised  in  the 
Kiangsu-G>ekiang  Railways.  For  my  own  part,  the  favorable 
opinion  formed  at  that  time  has  not  materially  been  altered  by 
a  couple  of  recent  trips  which  I  have  made  over  the  roads  at  my 
leisure. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  Chekiang  Railway, 
which  operates  the  78  miles  of  line  from  Fengching  to  Hangchow, 
and  is  building  the  important  extension  from  the  latter  point  to 
Ningpo,  is  the  large  number  of  stockholders  it  has.  Only  Chinese 
were  permitted  to  subscribe  for  stock,  and  the  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000  is  divided  between  53,000  different  individuals.  Forty- 
thousand  of  these  are  coolies,  tradesmen  and  small  farmers,  and 


Third-Class  Waiting  Room,  Built  of  Brick,  Concrete  and  Tile. 

it  is  said  that  subscriptions  for  as  low  an  amount  as  $5  were  ac- 
cepted. 

The  economy  with  which  this  line  is  run  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  president  and  vice-president  receive  no  salaries, 
and  that  the  chief  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  perfectly  competent  man,  gets  $2,750  a  year.  Loco- 
motive enginemen  receive  from  $28  to  $37  per  month ;  station 
masters,  $8.50  to  $16;  trzik  foremen,  $4.50,  and  coolie  section 
hands,  15  cents  a  day.  If  graft  were  cut  down  at  all  it  would 
readily  be  seen  not  only  that  this  road  could  have  been  built  in- 
side of  the  figure  which  the  Chinese  claim — $20,000  per  mile — but 
that  its  operating  expenses  must  also  be  about  as  low  as  those 
of  any  road  in  the  world.  On  the  recently  completed  Sunning 
Railway  in  Kwantung  province,  near  Canton,  the  salaries  average 
even  lower  than  these,  the  president  and  general  manager  receiv- 
ing $38  a  month ;  locomotive  enginemen,  $20 ;  firemen,  $8,  and  sec- 
tion hands  13  cents  a  day. 

The  Chekiang  Railway,  from  Fengching  to  Hangchow,  is  78 


Gates  at  Grade  Crossing. 

n-iles  long  on  the  main  line,  with  about  half  that  length  of  sidings. 
There  are  a  total  of  144  steel  girder  bridges,  supported  on  con- 
crete abutments,  and  157  culverts.  AH  of  the  girders  were  pur- 
chased from  the  American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York.  The 
longest  bridge  on  the  road  is  a  60-ft  span.  The  average  span  of 
all  bridges  is  45  ft. 

I  find  this  comment  on  the  method  of  bridging  many  of  the 
waterways  where  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  good  foundation, 
or  where  regular  practice  would  have  been  inconvenient:  "The 
country  traversed  by  the  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu  Railways  is  a  net- 
work of  canals  and  creeks,  the  natural  highways  of  commerce  and 
trade  in  this  low-lying  section.  The  closing  or  narrowing  of  those 
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streams  by  cofferdam  lo  the  detriment  of  the  great  junk  and  river 
traffic  was  prohibited  by  the  authorities,  so  in  many  instances  the 
railway  engineer  put  into  practice  the  old  scheme  of  building  one 
abutment  at  the  water's  edge,  the  other  on  dry  land  to  one  side, 
and.  after  completion,  diverting  the  shallow  canal  from  its  old 
channel  to  its  new  one  between  the  abutments.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  this  practice,  though  a  London  paper  has  used 
it  as  an  argument  to  criticize  the  professional  ability  and  capacity 
of  the  engineers.  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  practice 
could  be  resorted  to  is  an  indication  of  the  harmlessncss  and 
sluggishness  of  the  water,  and  as  nearly  all  are  tidal  canals  it 
rather  reflects  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  engineer  than  other- 
wise, as  the  best  method  of  keeping  the  narrow  channels  open  to 
junk  traffic  during  the  construction  of  the  road." 

The  Chekiang  Railway  has  15  stations,  and  the  Kiangsu  line  10. 
All  of  the  station  buildings  on  both  lines  are  of  brick,  of  which 
the  one  I  described  at  Kashing  is  a  fair  type. 

The  Kiangsu  line  has  48  bridges,  exclusive  of  culverts,  some 
being  stone  arches  and  some  steel  girders.  The  longest  is  over 
the  Zia  Tang.  It  is  440  ft.  long,  in  two  spans,  and  has  proved  the 
most  expensive  undertaking  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Three  other  bridges,  400,  300  and  100  ft.  long,  respectively, 
were  constructed  cheaply  and  quickly. 

Nearly  all  the  rolling  stock  on  the  Kiangsu  line  is  American, 
and  except  for  the  appearance  of  the  American  car  bodies  on 
Chinese  wheels,  it  is  a  very  creditable  assortment.  The  Chekiang 
road  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  menagerie  of  rolling  stock, 
no  less  than  a  dozen  different  types  being  in  service  on  the  78 
miles  of  line.  Several  factories  of  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  England  are  represented,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
yards  have  the  appearance  of  an  international  exhibition  of 
railway  equipment  The  company  stoutly  maintains  that  it 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  doing,  and  that  the  motley  array 
was  bought  with  the  idea  of  experimenting  with  everything  the 
market  afforded  and  with  the  idea  of  determining  for  itself  which 
was  best.  This  is  possibly  true,  but  it  gives  one  the  impression 
of  being  rather  a  wild  piece  of  extravagance  for  a  road  which  in 
other  respects  has  made  such  a  strong  showing  on  the  score  of 
economy. 

To  the  charge  that  the  Giinese  are  sacrificing  quality  for 
economy  in  the  construction  of  those  roads  which  they  are  build- 
ing independently  of  foreign  direction,  George  Bronson  Rea,  in 
a  last  year's  number  of  his  Far  Eastern  Review,  makes  the 
following  convincing  reply : 

"In  the  building  of  such  roads  as  the  Peking-Kalgan,  the 
Kiangsu,  the  Chekiang  and  the  Sunning,  under  purely  native 
supervision  and  control,  China  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  she  is  fully  competent  to  develop  her  transportation  facili- 
ties at  figures  defying  foreign  competition.  At  a  cost  of  $20,000 
to  $30,000  per  mile  there  is  very  little  scope  for  dishonesty.  The 
roads  may  not  be  up  to  accepted  foreign  standards,  but  there  arc 
many  new  roads  throughout  the  world  of  which  the  same  may  be 
said ;  and  if  China  is  satisfied  and  willing  to  construct  a  cheap 
road  at  first,  and  improve  it  as  receipts  increase,  she  will  only 
be  following  a  precedent  set  by  successfid  pioneer  railway  build- 
ers in  all  countries." 


RAIL   PRODUCTION   IN  1912. 


Statistical  Bulletin  No.  2,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  shows  that 
the  production  of  all  kinds  Of  rails  in  the  United  States  in  1912 
amounted  to  3.327,915  tod*,  against  2,822,790  tons  in  1911,  an 
increase  of  505,125  tons,  or  over  17.8  per  cent,  Included  in  the 
total  for  1912  are  174,004  tons  of  girder  and  high  T  steel  rails 
for  electric  and  street  railways,  as  compared  with  an  output  of 
205,409  tons  of  similar  rails  in  1911. 

Of  the  total  production  of  rails  in  1912  3.165,939  tons  were 
rolled  from  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  electric  steel  blooms  or 
billets ;  42.586  tons  were  rolled  from  new  seconds,  defective  new 
rails,  and  steel  crop  ends;  and  119390  tons  were  rerolled  from 
old  steel  rails  or  were  renewed  steel  rails.  No  iron  rails  are 
reported  for  1912. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  rails  in  1912  amounted  to  1.099.926 
tons,  against  1,053,420  tons  in  1911.  an  increase  of  46,506  tons. 
Of  the  total  in  1912  1,070,480  tons  were  rolled  from  ingot;  and 
29.446  tons  were  rolled  from  new  seconds,  defective  new  rails, 
crop  ends,  etc.  The  maximum  production  of  Bessemer  rails 
was  reached  in  .1906,  when  3,791,459  tons  were  produced. 

The  production  of  open-hearth  rails  in  1912  amounted  to 
2,105.144  tons,  against  1,676.923  tons  in  1911.  an  increase  of 
428,221  tons,  or  over  25.5  per  cent.  Of  the  total  in  1912  2.092,004 
tons  were  rolled  from  ingots  and  13,140  tons  were  rolled  from 
new  seconds,  defective  new  rails,  crop  ends,  etc.  Almost  all 
were  rolled  from  basic  steel.  The  maximum  production  was 
reached  in  1912.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  production  of  open- 
hearth  rails  in  1912  was  almost  twice  that  of  Bessemer  rails  in 
the  same  year. 

In  1912  the  production  of  rails  rolled  from  steel  made  in 
electric  furnaces  amounted  to  3,455  tons,  as  compared  with  462 
tons  in  1911.  In  1909  and  1910  small  quantities  of  rails  were  also 
rolled  from  electric  steel,  but  these  rails  were  included  with  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails  reported  for  these  years. 

In  1912  the  production  of  steel  rails  rolled  from  new  seconds, 
defective  new  rails,  crop  ends,  old  steel  rails,  etc.,  including 
renewed  rails,  amounted  to  161,976  tons,  of  which  42.586  tons 
were  rolled  from  new  seconds,  etc..  and  119,390  tons  were 
renewed  rails  or  were  rerolled  from  old  steel  rails,  Of  the  42,586 
tons  rolled  from  new  seconds,  etc.,  29,446  tons  were  rolled  from 
Bessemer  steel  and  13.140  tons  were  rolled  from  open-hearth 
steel,  and  are  therefore  included  in  the  totals  given  for  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  rails  for  that  year.  But,  as  the  119390  tons  of 
rails  rolled  from  old  steel  rails  in  1912,  and  the  renewed  rails 
as  well,  could  not  be  classified  by  the  manufacturers  they  are 
not  included  in  the  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  rail  output  for 
that  year,  but  are  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  electric 
and  rerolled  steel  rails.  Prior  to  1911  all  rails  of  this  class  are 
included  with  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel  rails. 

N'o  .iron  rails  were  rolled  in  1912  In  1911  the  production 
was  234  tons,  all  rolled  in  Illinois,  and  all  weighing  less  than 
45  pounds  to  the  yard,  against  230  tons  in  1910. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  rails  in  1912.  classified  according  to  their  weight  per 
yard,  and  totals  according  to  weight  since  1902. 


Stone  and  Concrete  Bridge  Over  Canal. 
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I'ndcr 

4S  lb*,  and 

85  lb*. 

Total. 

Kind  of  rail*—  GroM  iim. 

4$  lh> 

leas  than  85. 

and  over. 

Grot*  tons. 

Open  hearth  steel  rail*.. 



75.203 

488.695 

1.541.246 

2,105.144 

103.626 

591.744 

404.356 

1,099.926 

Klfctrie  and  nihrt  Itetl 

rails. 

69.643 

38.153 

15.049 

122.845 

None  None 

None 

None 

Total  for   141  * 

248.672 

1.118.592 

3  J27.915 

•  cji5--uio**  ion*- 

Total  for  1911  

.  ^  . . . 

218.758 

IJMtjttt 

1.536.336 

2.822.790 

260.70* 

:.::','H 

2.099.98J 

3,636.031 

255.726 

1.024.856 

1.743.263 

3.023.845 

183.869 

687.632 

1,049.514 

1.921.015 

295.838 

1.S69.985 

1,767.831 

3,633.654 

284.612 

1.749.650 

1,943.625 

3.977.887 

228.252 

1.601.624 

1.546.053 

3,375.929 

291.883 

1,320.677 

672.151 

2,284.711 

Total  lor  1903  

221.262 

1.603.088 

1.168.127 

2,992.477 

The  production  in 

1912 

of  rails 

weighing 

under  45  pounds  to 

the  yard  shows  an  increase  of  29,914  tons  as  compared  with 
1911  ;  rails  weighing  45  pounds  and  less  than  85  pounds  show  an 
increase  of  50,896  tons ;  and  rails  weighing  85  pounds  and  over 
show  an  increase  of  424.315  tons.  In  1912. over  41  per  cent,  of 
the  rails  weighing  less  than  45  pounds  to  the  yard,  nearly  53 
per  cent,  of  the  rails  weighing  45  pounds  and  less  than  85  pounds, 
and  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  rails  weighing  over  85  pounds  were 
rolled  from  Bessemer  steel,  while  in  the  same  year  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  rails  weighing  less  than  45  pounds  per  yard,  over 
43  per  cent,  of  the  rails  weighing  45  pounds  and  less  than  H5 
pounds,  and  over  78  per  cent,  of  the  rails  weighing  85  pounds 
and  over  were  rolled  from  opcn-hcarlh  steel. 

In  the  following  table  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  rails  from 
1903  to  1912  is  given  by  processes.  Of  the  total  production  of 
rails  in  1912  about  33.05  per  cent,  were  rolled  from  Bessemer 
steel,  about  63.25  per  cent,  were  rolled  from  acid  and  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  and  about  3.70  per  cent,  were  rolled  from  electric 
steel  and  from  old  steel  rails.  As  previously  stated  no  iron 
rails  were  rolled  in  1912. 


•Iron  and 

Year* — GffVM  ton*.  tlessetne r.  Open-hearth,  all  olher.  Tola! 

1912   1.099.926  2,105,144  T122.84S  3.327.915 

1911   1.053,420  t  .676.923  T92.447  2,822,790 

1910   1,8*4.442  1,751.359  230  3.636.031 

1909   1.767.171  1,256.674  ...  3,023,845 

1908   1,349,153  571.791  71  1.921.015 

1907    3.380,025  252.704  925  3.633.654 

1906   3.791,459  IM.413  IS  3.977.887 

1905   3.192.347  183.264  318  3.375.929 

1904   2.137.957  145.883  871  2.284.711 

1903    2,946,754  45.054  667  2.992.477 


"Iron  rails  only  from  1903  to  1910  inclusive. 

tlnclude  234  tons  of  iron  rail*  in  1911  but  none  in  1912:  alto  462  ton* 
in  1911  and  3,455  tona  in  1912  of  rail*  rolled  from  electric  steel;  alto 
91,751  tont  in  1911  and  119,390  ton*  in  1912  of  renewed  rail*  or  railt 
rcrolled  from  old  steel  tail*  which  the  manufacturers  could  not  classify  as 
lteMemer  or  open-hearth  Hc-e1  railt. 

Included  in  the  3.327.915  tons  of  steel  rails  rolled  in  1912  arc 
149.267  tons  of  alloy  rails,  against  153.989  tons  in  1911.  The 
following  table  gives  the  production  of  titanium,  manganese,  and 
other  alloy  steel  rails  by  processes  from  1909  to  1912. 


Open-hearth 


Alloy  rails — Grots  tons. 

Bessemer. 

and  electric. 

Total. 

103.941 

37.832 

141.773 

Manganese,  copper,  and  nickel.. 

4.933 

2.561 

7.494 

108.874 

40,393 

149.267 

115.450 

38.539 

153.089 

2*9.935 

27.389 

2S7..U4 

35.699 

13.696 

49..NJ 

In  the  following  table  the  production  of  titanium,  niangam-M-. 

anil  other  alloy  steel  rails  is 

given  by  kinds  since  1909. 

Alloy  rail* — 4»r'»s*  ton*. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

35.945 

256,759 

152,990 

141.773 

Manganese,  copper,  nickel,  etc.. 

13,450 

565 

999 

7.494 

49.395 

257.324 

153.989 

149.267 

In  addition  to  the  rails  rolled  in  1912  we  imported  3.780  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  rails.  During  the  same  year  we  exported 
44*'i  473  tons  of  steel  rails.  In  1911  our  exports  of  rails,  all  stn-l 
amounted  to  420.874  tons  and  our  imports  to  3.414  lot!! 


NEW   VIEWS    CONCERNING  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONS. 


For  the  last  twenty  years  the  public  has  intrusted  its  inter- 
ests to  state  railway  commissioners  whose  only  claim  to  their 
positions  is  their  ability  to  cozen  the  voters  into  electing  them; 
their  principal  asset,  political  ability;  their  experience,  legal 
"hair-splitting,"  combined  with  an  egotism  begotten  of  eleva- 
tion from  a  sphere  where  the  question  was  where  tomorrow's 
bread  and  butter  was  coming  from,  to  an  office  where  the  earn- 
ing power  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  was  affected  by 
their  actions.  From  a  position  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
one  where  they  assumed  to  dictate  to  leaders  in  the  world  of 
transportation  and  of  finance.  .  .  The  Si.  Louis  Refubiic  an- 
nounces the  failures  of  efforts  to  regulate  railways  by  commis- 
sioners, and  states  that  there  exist*  a  demand  for  a  change.  The 
"Public  Utilities"  bill  now  before  the  Missouri  legislature  says: 

"The  people  of  Missouri  have  had  exacily  the  same  experi- 
ence with  elected  railroad  commissioners  that  every  other  state 
that  has  tried  them  has  had.  It  is  because  this  method  of 
railroad  regulation  has  been  a  practical  failure  the  country 
over  that  the  states  are  turning  to  expert  commissions,  chosen 
by  executive  appointment.  The  present  plan  of  railway  con- 
trol has  so, worked  in  Missouri  that  there  is  general  demand 
for  an  appointive  commission  to  take  up  railway  regulation." — 
Railway  Record. 


THE  GEE  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER. 


The  stoker  shown  in  the  illustrations  has  been  developed  and 
patented  by  N.  E.  Gee  of  the  mechanical  engineer's  office  of 
the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona,  Pa.  It  is  of  the  over-feed  type, 
using  steam  jets  for  distributing  the  coal  over  the  grate. 

Four  main  parts  are  embodied  in  this  stoker— the  source  of 
power,  the  coal  crusher,  the  coal  conveyor  and  the  coal  dis- 


Vlew  of  the  Stoker  Showing  the  Fireman's  Control  Lever. 
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tributer.  The  first  three  arc  of  the  same  general  style  as  thosv' 
used  on  the  Crawford  stoker.  The  source  of  power  is  a  cylinder 
18  in.  in  diameter  x  ll!i  in.  stroke,  secured  to  the  locomotive 
frame  below  the  cab.  which  transmits  reciprocating  motion 
through  a  jack  shaft  to  the  coal  crusher  and  the  conveyor.  Thc 
crusher  is  located  beneath  the  rear  end  of  the  coal  pocket  in 
the  tender  and  the  conveyor  is  in  a  trough  below  the  tender 
floor  and  transfers  the  coal  from  the  crusher  to  the  distributer. 
It  is  horizontal  to  the  end  of  the  tender  and  is  then  IttcHDCd 
upward,  terminating  at  an  opening  in  the  back  head  of  the  boiler 
just  below  the  tire  door.  This  opening  is  the  lower  part  of  an 
enlarged  fire  door  opening  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The 
conveyor  is  of  the  reciprocating  type  with  swinging  fingers  and 
the  trough  of  the  inclined  section  is  of  cast  steel,  the  bottom  hav- 
ing notches  or  steps  which  prevent  the  coal  sliding  backward 

The  coal  distributer  is  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  consist* 
cf  a  flat  cast  iron  plate  or  apron  extending  inside  the  firebox, 
two  vertical.  ca>t  ir"ii  win«>.  one  on  either  side,  which  are  hinged 
at  the  rear,  and  two  stationary  steam  jets  which  discharge  from 
a  point  just  bark  of  the  wings,  diagonally  across  the  apron 
The  angle  of  discharge  is  such  that  the  centers  of  the  two  jets 
meet  at  a  point  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  plate. 
The  two  wings  are  connected  by  a  cross  bar.  giving  them  simul- 
taneous movement,  and  arc  operated  by  a  connection  to  the  tire- 
man's  control  lever. 

The  steam  jets  are  intermittent  in  their  action,  and  are  open 
only  at  the  extreme  forward  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  conveyor. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  nozzle  control  valve  which 
embodies  two  separate  and  independent  piston  valves,  one  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  the  steam  discharge  through  either  of  the 
two  jets,  and  the  other  the  intermittent  action  of  the  blast.  The 
latter  is  operated  through  a  yoke  connected  to  the  conveyor  driv- 


Arrangement  of  the  Coal  Conveyor  on  the  Gee  Stoker. 


Forward  End  of  the  Conveyor  and  Arrangement  of  Jets  and  Deflecting  Wings  on  the  Gee  Stoker. 
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ing  arm  and  consists  of  a  differential  piston  held  in  a  closed 
position  by  the  steam  pressure,  except  as  it  is  opened  by  the  yoke. 
The  other  valve  is  connected  to  the  fireman's  control  lever  and 
reduces  or  entirely  closes  the  passage  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nozzles  as  desired.  When  the  control  lever  is  in  the  center,  the 
deflecting  wings  stand  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  conveyor  and 
steam  is  admitted  to  both  of  the  jets.  In  this  position  the  coal 
is  distributed  evenly  across  the  grate  except  in  the  back  comers. 
When  the  control  lever  is  pulled  to  its  extreme  backward  position 
the  deflecting  wings  are  swung  to  the  left  and  the  left  jet  is  shut 
off  while  the  one  on  the  right  is  wide  open.  In  this  position 
the  coal  is  discharged  to  the  left  back  corner  of  the  firebox. 
When  the  control  lever  is  thrown  forward  it  supplies  the  right 
back  comer.  Intermediate  positions  between  these  extremes  will 
place  the  coal  at  any  desired  location  on  the  grate. 

The  stoker  occupies  but  little  room  in  the  engine  cab  and  in  no 
way  interferes  with  hand  firing.  The  apron  and  the  distributing 
wings  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  from 
the  outside  of  the  firebox  and  can  be  replaced  with  spare  parts 
if  necessary.  These  are  the  only  parts  of  the  apparatus  that  arc 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  possible 
to  fire  any  kind  of  coal  with  this  device  at  any  rate  up  to  18.000 
lbs.  an  hour  and  that  it  readily  operates  with  40  lbs.  steam 
pressure.  The  stoker  has  successfully  fired  a  large  locomotive 
for  over  fifty  trips. 


LARGE  CAPACITY  WRECKING  CRANE. 


Two  wrecking  cranes  of  greater  capacity  than  any  heretofore 
made  have  recently  been  built  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  by  the 
Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.  They  were  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  modern  heavy  equipment  which  has  developed 
so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  the  100-ton  cranes  were  standard,  and  these  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  130-ton  cranes,  which  were  then  adequate  for  al- 
most any  class  of  work.  These  new  cranes  have  a  capacity  of 
150  tons  at  17  ft.  radius  and  almost  any  obstruction  to  traffic  may 
be  easily  handled  by  them.  They  arc  also  valuable  in  other  work 
where  heavy  loads  are  to  be  handled,  such  as  in  modem  con- 
struction work,  bridge  replacements,  etc. 

Each  crane  is  provided  with  a  system  of  telescope  outriggers 
so  that  a  load  that  would  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  track  may 
be  distributed  over  a  large  area  of  the  road  bed.  Where  extreme 
loads  are  to  be  handled,  or  where  the  ground  close  to  the  track 
is  not  firm  enough  to  give  sufficient  foundation,  a  special  out- 
rigger is  used.  This  is  10  ft.  long  and  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  car  body.  It  may  be  extended  over  to  one  side  or  the  other 
about  7  ft.  beyond  the  side  of  the  car. 


The  framework  of  the  car  is  27  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  and 
is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  with  heavy  end  and 
longitudinal  sills,  all  strongly  reinforced  and  tied  together.  Two 
four  wheel  trucks  with  steel  wheels  are  provided,  with  hubs  of 
special  weight  to  suit  the  large  axles  used.  Complete  air  brakes, 
with  engineer's  valves,  etc.,  are  connected  to  each  truck,  and  in 
addition  a  hand  brake  is  connected  to  one  truck.  The  draft 
rigging,  attached  to  both  ends  of  the  car,  is  of  extra  heavy 
weight  and  the  automatic  couplers  are  of  the  standard  type.  The 
weight  of  the  crane,  in  working  condition,  is  about  143  tons, 
which  weight  is  distributed  over  a  wheel  base  of  approximately 
20  ft.  All  of  the  M.  C.  B.  requirements  are  included  in  its  con- 
struction. The  load  of  the  crane  is  distributed  to  the  heavy  cast 
steel  bed  plate  through  a  system  of  rollers  which  operate  on  a 
path  turned  on  the  bed  plate.  The  rollers  are  made  of  cast 
steel,  and  are  arranged  with  equalizers  to  provide  an  equal  bear- 
ing on  the  base  plate.  In  addition  to  the  equalizers  a  simple  form 
of  adjustment  is  provided  for  each  roller. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  crane  is  the  air 
control  for  some  of  the  movements.  The  main  hoist,  auxiliary 
hoist,  boom  hoist  and  slewing  are  all  operated  by  means  of  air 
clutches  controlled  by  valves,  which  gives  an  easy  and  quick 
means  of  control.  The  main  and  auxiliary'  hoist  brakes  are  of 
the  screw  types  and  arc  operated  by  a  hand  wheel.  They  will 
hold  the  maximum  loads  in  any  position,  or  will  lower  them  at 
a  slow  rate  of  speed.  The  operator's  platform  is  so  placed  that 
the  handles  of  the  operating  levers  are  readily  accessible,  and  so 
that  the  operator  may  have  a  clear  view  of  the  work. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  vertical  type,  being  designed  for  150-lbs. 
pressure,  supplying  steam  to  two  engines  located  on  each  side  of 
the  crane.  All  of  the  principal  bearings  are  accessible  for  in- 
spection. The  crane  will  hoist  its  maximum  load  at  the  rate  of 
10  to  15  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  boom  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
while  handling  this  maximum  load.  The  operations  of  hoisting 
with  either  the  main  or  auxiliary  block,  raising  or  lowering  the 
boom  and  slewing  may  be  performed  independently  and  simul- 
taneously with  loads  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  engines. 


Electrification  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  England. — 
The  North  Eastern  Railway  has  decided  to  electrify  its  mineral 
line  between  Shildon  and  Newport,  near  Middlcsborough.  This 
distance  is  18  miles,  and  the  total  length  of  the  track,  including 
sidings,  will  be  about  50  miles.  A  great  amount  of  mineral 
traffic  passes  from  Shildon  to  Newport,  the  average  weight  of 
the  trains  being  more  than  900  tons.  It  is  said  that  ten  electric 
freight  locomotives  are  to  be  built  by  the  company  at  Darling- 
Ion;  each  of  them  will  be  capable  of  starting  and  hauling  at  a 
speed  of  25  miles  an  hour  a  train  weighing  1,400  tons. 


150-Ton  Wrecking  Crane  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 
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ONE  point  emphasized  in  several  of  the  contest  papers  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  is  the  advisability  of  preparing  for  the 
winter  during  the  entire  preceding  season.  In  other  words,  the 
time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  next  winter  is  when  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground  this  spring  rather  than  to  wait  until  next  October  or 
November  when  labor  forces  will  have  been  reduced  and  many 
odds  and  ends  will  remain  to  be  cleaned  up. 


THE  standard  practice  regarding  the  construction  of  station 
*•  platforms  varies  widely.  The  actual  practice  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  these  platforms  varies  even  more  widely.  With 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  relative  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  safely,  the  average  supervisor  of  structures  is  in- 
clined to  slight  the  platforms  in  favor  of  the  bridges  or  larger 
buildings.  However,  aside  from  the  question  of  personal  in- 
juries and  claims,  defects  in  the  station  platform  are  much  more 
evident  to  the  average  person  and  will  give  rise  to  much  more 
complaint  than  those  on  a  bridge  or  more  complicated  structure, 
which  most  people  know  nothing  about.  On  the  other  hand,  well 
kept  buildings  and  platforms  will  compensate  for  many  other 
faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveling  public,  and  will  be  reflected  in 
more  general  good  will  towards  the  company. 


NINE  papers  were  received  in  the  contest  on  "Winter  Main- 
tenance Methods."  These  papers  were  submitted  to  E.  S. 
Roller,  assistant  general  manager,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
H.  G.  Clark,  assistant  to  the  vicf-preaident,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  and  H.  H.  Decker,  engineer  of  maintenance,  Chicago 
&  North  Western.  The  paper  by  A.  M.  Clough,  supervisor,  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded 
first  prize,  and  that  by  S.  C  Tanner,  master  carpenter,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md,,  second  prize.  Other  papers  were  sub- 
mitted by  F.  M.  Patterson,  assistant  engineer,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  Chicago;  F.  W.  Fuller,  roadmaster.  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Dilworth,  Minn. ;  L.  C.  Lawton,  division  engineer,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Newton,  Kan.;  J.  H.  Markley,  master 
bridges  and  buildings,  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western,  Peoria,  III.; 
A,  S.  Markley.  master  carpenter,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
Danville,  III. ;  F.  A.  Kcll,  roadmaster,  Missouri  Pacific  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Joseph  J.  Morgan,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
Kingston,  X.  Y„  all  of  which  are  published  in  this  issue. 

NEARLY  two  years  ago  we  conducted  a  contest  entitled, 
"How  the  Roadmaster  Can  Promote  Efficiency."  Since 
then  we  have  received  several  requests  for  a  similar  contest  cov- 
ering the  bridge,  building  and  water  service  departments.  We 
have,  therefore,  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  next  contest 
"Efficient  Methods  in  the  Bridge,  Building  and  Water  Service 
Departments."  On  many  roads  these  three  departments  are 
combined.  Contributions  describing  the  organization,  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  the  different  regular  and  extra  gangs, 
special  methods  or  kinks  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  any 
structures,  and  in  fact,  all  ideas  tending  to  promote  efficiency  in 
these  departments,  will  be  acceptable.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary bridge  structures,  this  contest  will  include  the  maintenance 
of  water  tanks,  pumping  plants,  coal  chutes  and  other  yard  build- 
ings; station  buildings  and  platforms,  and  any  other  structures 
ordinarily  coming  under  the  supervision  of  this  department.  The 
jutlges  will  give  special  consideration  to  statements  and  data  re- 
garding the  actual  results  secured  by  the  improvement  described, 
so  that  all  information  of  this  nature  should  be  included.  We 
will  pay  $25  and  $15  for  the  best  and  second  best  papers  re- 
ceived, and  will  pay  for  all  other  contribution*  acccpled  and  pub- 
lished at  our  space  rates     All  contributions  should  be  sent  to 


the  Civil  Engineering  Editor,  Railxoy  Age  Gazette.  Transporta- 
tion Bldg.,  Chicago,  and  must  be  received  before  April  25. 


'T'HE  adaptability  of  steam  for  melting  snow  and  ice  around 
*  switches,  track  pans,  turntables,  etc.,  is  brought  out  in  a  number 
of  articles  on  various  phases  of  winter  maintenance  in  this  issue. 
The  clearing  of  tracks  by  melting  the  snow  and  ice  is  more  satis- 
factory than  by  sweeping  or  picking  them  out,  although  direct 
radiation  from  steam  pipes  is  only  one  of  the  methods  in  use  for 
melting  them.  The  local  conditions  must,  of  course,  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  choice  of  methods.  The  use  of  steam  for 
this  purpose  is  naturally  particularly  applicable  at  points  where 
boilers  are  already  in  use  in  regular  service,  as  at  track  pans, 
turntables  or  yard  switches,  located  near  pumping  plants  or 
terminal  powerhouses.  This  method  may  also  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage when  old  portable  boilers  are  available.  In  many  cases 
the  boilers  used  for  hoists  or  concrete  mixing  plants  during  the 
summer,  arc  idle  all  winter  and  could  as  well  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  installation  of  steam  pipes  for  keeping  switches 
clean  is  not  necessarily  difficult  or  expensive  for  the  installation 
can  be  of  a  temporary  character,  with  the  pipes  taken  out  and 
stored  during  the  summer.  As  it  is  usually  customary  to  skele- 
ton the  track  at  switches  during  the  winter  to  secure  free  drain- 
age, the  only  cost  chargeable  to  the  installation  of  the  steam 
pipes  is  the  labor  necessary  to  lay  and  connect  them.  As  the  pipe 
is  laid  with  coils  or  bends  between  the  ties,  there  is  no  difficulty 
with  expansion  and  contraction,  and  condensation  can  easily  be 
handled  by  inserting  a  drip  cock  at  the  low  point  in  the  line.  In- 
stallations of  steam  pipes  at  track  pans  and  turntables  may  well 
be  of  more  permanent  character,  carefully  located  to  secure  the 
best  results  and  provided  with  steam  traps  to  care  for  the  con-  - 
densation.  In  addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  above,  steam  can 
frequently  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  ordinary  maintenance 
work  in  keeping  concrete  aggregate  ready  for  use  and  maintain- 
ing sufficient  heat  in  new  concrete  until  it  can  set.  The  sugges- 
tion in  one  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  that  coal  cars  and  cinder 
cars  be  equipped  with  steam  pipes  for  facilitating  the  unloading 
of  materials  from  these  cars  in  cold  weather,  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration. 


THE  amount  of  attention  now  being  paid  to  screw  spikes  and 
*  other  details  of  more  permanent  track  construction  empha- 
sizes the  temporary  nature  of  our  present  standard  construction. 
The  distinction  between  temporary'  and  permanent  railway  struc- 
tures is,  however,  only  relative.  We  commonly  call  a  timber 
bridge  with  a  life  of  eight  or  ten  years  a  temporary  structure  as 
compared  with  one  of  steel  or  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
so-called  permanent  track  construction  has  a  life  even  shorter 
than  that  of  a  timber  bridge,  for  the  average  life  of  rail  and 
untreated  ties  which  are  still  largely  in  the  majority  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  seven  years.  As  the  ballast  will  need  re- 
plenishing at  least  this  often,  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  track 
structure  must  be  replaced  every  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  gives  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  as  $1,550  per  mile  of  line,  or  $1,040  per  mile  of 
track,  including  all  tracks.  The  amounts  expended  for  main 
tracks  exclusive  of  side  tracks  would  probably  therefore  be  about 
$1,350  to  $1,400  per  mile.  While  not  all  of  this  was  expended 
on  the  track,  this  report  indicates  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
it,  or  $1,000  per  mile,  was.  This  is  an  annual  charge  for  main- 
tenance in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  aver- 
age track  structure  above  the  sub-grade.  Such  construction,  re- 
quiring such  a  high  expenditure  for  maintenance,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately termed  permanent.    Analysis  of  the  expenditure  for 
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maintenance  of  way  and  structures  ior  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  the  complete  statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  arc  available,  show-,  that 
20.093  pci  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses  fell  in  this  sub- 
division. With  the  exception  of  labor,  the  largest  single  item  is 
that  for  tics,  which  is  3099  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  ex- 
pense, or  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire  expenditure  for  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  This  amount  is  three  times  that 
spent  for  rails  and  considerably  greater  than  that  spci.t  lor  b»l 
last,  rail  and  all  other  track  material  combined. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  otic  of  the  greatest  fields  for  a 
study  of  possible  economies  lies  in  the  tic,  because  of  its  great 
influence  upon  the  total  result.  Screw  spike  construction  is  one 
result  of  this  study ;  the  steel  tic  is  another.  As  with  almost  any 
new  form  of  construction  designed  to  decrease  the  annual 
charges,  the  first  tost  of  installation  is  increased.  This  was  so 
with  the  treated  tie  and  is  so  with  the  screw  spike.  This,  in  itself 
is  sometimes,  although  perhaps  less  frequently  than  formerly,  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  new  types  of  con- 
struction. While  our  present  track  construction  is  the  result  of 
more  than  a  half  century  of  development,  we  are  far  behind 
European  practice  in  our  adoption  of  permanent  construction 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  service  demanded  there  is  less 
severe  than  in  this  country.  It  would  seem  that  the  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  track  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
maintenance  of  other  structures  and  that,  with  the  constantly 
increasing  service  demanded  of  the  track,  a  more  permanent  con- 
struction is  fast  becoming  necessary. 


COMPANY  VERSUS  CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

AT  this  time,  when  the  construction  and  betterment  work  to  be 
done  this  year  has  been  largely  decided  on  and  plans  arc 
being  prepared  for  its  prosecution,  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
relative  advantages  of  doing  this  work  by  contract  or  by  company 
forces.  This  subject  has  been  the  theme  of  controversy  for  years, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  While  the  decision 
as  to  each  piece  of  work  should  depend  largely  on  local  condi- 
tions, including  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  the  ex- 
perience and  character  of  the  organization  of  the  particular 
road,  most  of  it  is  handled  in  accordance  with  some  well  defined 
policy  of  the  individual  railway. 

The  subject  at  once  divides  itself  into  two  quite  different 
problems— the  construction  of  new  lines,  and  the  betterment  oi 
existing  Hncs.  The  practice  on  most  roads  in  new  construction 
varies  only  in  respect  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  done 
by  contract.  Some  roads  contract  all  parts  of  new  construc- 
tion from  the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way  to  track  laying  and 
ballasting,  and  take  over  the  line  when  it  is  ready  to  operate. 
But  this  is  not  the  general  practice.  While  the  grading  is  usually 
contracted,  most  roads  lay  their  own  track  and  ballast  it.  Most 
roads  also  erect  their  own  steel  bridges,  while  many  also  do  all 
their  own  concrete  work,  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Si  St 
Paul  is  doing  on  a  portion  of  its  new  line  ht'twceti  Great  Fall?. 
Mont.,  and  Lcwistown,  where  about  -WO  men  are  now  employed. 
The  advantages  of  contract  work  arc  greatest  on  new  extensions, 
in  the  building  r.f  which  a  large  amount  of  equipment  is  required. 
The  contractor  is  frequently  justified  in  securing  more  elaborate 
equipment  and  developing  a  more  complete  organization  than 
an  individual  railway,  because  he  can  count  on  being  able  to  use 
them  on  different  railways  year  after  year. 

With  maintenance  and  betterment  work,  however,  the  condi- 
tions arc  different,  and  with  the  rapidly  increasing  ratio  which 
the  expenditures  for  this  work  bear  to  the  total  expenditures 
for  improvements  and  construction,  the  tendency  of  the  roads  to 
do  more  and  more  of  these  classes  of  work  with  their  own  forces 
is  becoming  increasingly  important.  A  number  of  large  roads 
maintain  strong  organizations  to  do  practically  everything  of 
this  nature,  others  are  securing  new  equipment  and  doing  an 
increasing  amount  each  year,  and  practically  all  have  sufficient 


facilities  to  load  ballast  and  do  many  small  pieces  of  work  which 
it  is  not  practicable  to  contract  for.  The  Burlington  has  long 
followed  the  policy  of  doing  its  own  bettermint  work  and  now 
operates  about  15  steam  shovels  and  two  large  suction  dredges 
on  the  lines  cast  of  the  Missouri  river  alone,  while  additional 
steam  shovels  and  another  dredge  are  now  being  built.  While 
perhaps  few  other  roads  have  gone  so  far  in  this  direction,  several 
operate  8  or  10  steam  shovels  each  in  ballast  pits  and  on  the 
smaller  improvement  work.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
requires  20  steam  shovels  with  the  necessary  auxiliary  equipment 
for  this  miscellaneous  work  alone,  without  attempting  to  do  any 
of  the  heavier  work,  One  large  road  has  just  placed  an  order 
for  live  steam  shovels  for  this  spring's  delivery. 

Two  conditions  not  present  in  the  construction  of  new  lines 
greatly  favor  the  handling  of  betterment  work  by  company 
forces.  One  of  these  is  the  very  frequent  necessity  of  interfering 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  operation  of  trains  and  of  maintain- 
ing structures  in  safe  condition  for  their  passage.  The  other  is 
the  practical  continuity  of  betterments  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  is  the  most  important  consideration.  When  improvements 
are  being  made  alongside  existing  tracks  a  certain  amount  of 
interference  with  the  main  tracks  and  with  the  operation  of  trains 
may  be  necessary.  To  insure  the  protection  of  trains  it  then  be- 
comes requisite  for  the  railway  to  have  someone  in  charge  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  train  movements  and  whom  the 
company  can  hold  directly  responsible.  If  the  work  is  done  by 
contract  this  requires  the  placing  of  a  company  representative 
on  the  ground  whose  authority  must  be  supreme  whenever  train 
movements  are  concerned,  frequently  leading  to  more  or  less 
friction  with  the  contractor.  Where  more  or  less  delay  because 
of  traffic  is  to  be  expected,  the  contractors  are  likely  to  base 
their  bids  on  the  maximum  delay  which  may  be  expected,  while 
company  forces  can  take  the  delays  as  they  come,  light  traffic 
tending  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  work. 

With  hridge  work  under  the  main  tracks  absolute  safety  of 
the  structures  at  all  times  is  essential,  and  several  roads  that 
are  willing  to  contract  grading  along  the  main  tracks  do  all 
of  their  own  bridge  work.  The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
has  at  the  present  time  2,300  men  employed  on  work  of  this 
nature  on  the  lines  cast  of  the  Missouri  river,  while  the  Burling- 
ton has  21  concrete  gangs  on  one  division  alone.  Both  of  these 
roads  do  atl  bridge  work  along  existing  lines,  and  much  on 
extensions,  with  company  forces.  A  number  of  other  large  rail- 
ways do  likewise,  while  others,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Lake  Shore,  do  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  this  work 
in  the  same  way. 

The  practical  continuity  of  betterment  work  from  year  to 
year,  has  enabled  the  railways  to  build  up  organisations  for  it. 
In  past  years  the  first  cost  of  construction  equipment  has  often 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  handling  betterments  with 
company  forces,  but  this  obstacle  is  rapidly  being  overcome  as 
the  advantages  of  this  practice  are  more  generally  realized,  and 
several  road*  are  this  spring  buying  more  of  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment mentioned  than  ever  before.  The  demands  upon  the  rail- 
ways for  additional  facilities  require  a  hirer  amount  of  work 
to  he  done  each  year,  and  because  of  this  pressure  improve- 
ment* arc  no'  subject  to  the  variations  that  the  building  of 
extensions  is  With  construction  equipment  directly  under  its 
control,  a  railway  company  can  adapt  its  program  for  the  year 
n-ore  closely  tr.  the  traffic  conditions  than  would  be  possible  with 
a  number  of  individual  contracts. 

Ue«idrs  enabling  a  railway  to  arrange  a  more  flexible  program 
for  it*  season's  work,  the  possession  of  this  equipment  is  an 
advantage  in  cuererTicies,  such  as  slides  and  washouts,  the  value 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  which  nevertheless 
exists.  Much  of  it  is  also  available  for  other  service  when  not 
required  for  construction  A  number  of  roads  use  their  con- 
struction car?  for  carrying  coal  and  other  revenue  traffic  when  out 
of  construction  service,  while  the  steam  shovels  are  frequently 
used  to  load  storage  coal.  etc. 
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Setters  to  the  Jfditon 


HAND  SIGNALS   FOR  ENGINEERS. 


Wilkssiahi,  Ph..  Frbtuary  22.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

1  have  noted  tlic  hand  number  signals  for  engineers,  printed 
on  page  351  of  the  Jiniluvy  Age  Cazeilt  of  February  21,  and 
while  these  signals  arc  very  good,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
might  be  opportunity  for  several  of  them  to  be  mistaken  or  con- 
fused when  read  from  some  distance.  1  give  herewith  a  code 
of  sigrals  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  tome  of  the  engineering 
corps  in  the  construction  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  on 


Fig.  1 — Hand  Number  8ignala  Used  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  which  I  think  give  less 
liability  for  error. 

W.  W.  Portser. 

Awikl.ltU  Supervisor.  Pcun.ylrariia  R.  K. 

[Another  system  of  signals  which  has  been  used  on  some  of 
the  western  roads  with  good  results  and  with  little  confusion  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  combination  of  the  two  systems.   As  shown 


6  7  8  9  0 

Fig.  2 — Hand  Signal*  Used  on  One  of  the  Western  Roads. 

in  Fig.  2,  the  right  arm  in  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  lowered 
indicates  the  first  three  numerals ;  the  left  arm  in  the 
positions  the  next  three,  and  both  arms  the  following 
three,  while  the  arms  crossed  indicate  the  zero  — Editor  ] 


8TAKING  TRACK  CONNECTIONS  ON  ACTUAL  CENTER 

LINES. 

Chicago,  February  25.  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

In  the  issue  of  January  24,  1913.  there  appeared  an  article 
by  W.  H.  Wilms,  entitled  "Notes  on  Staking  Out  Track  Con- 
nections," which  was  very  interesting. 

Early  track  experience  convinced  me  that  none  of  the  then 
published  licld  books,  or  books  on  track,  contained  cither  practical 
or  correct  formulas  for  the  location  of  track  connections.  As 
a  result  1  worked  out  independent  solutions  for  track  problems, 
in  which  the  same  offset  method  was  employed  which  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Wilms. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method,  or  the  nuthod  outlined  by  J.  L.  Taylor,  in  your 
issue  of  February  21,  under  the  title  of.  "A  Short  Method  for 
I-ocating  Frog  Points."  However,  my  work  and  the  opinion 
of  other  experienced  track  men  seem  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious  method  of  solving  track 
problems,  either  for  office  or  field  work,  is  generally  to  use  the 
actual  center  lines  and  the  heel  of  the  frog,  rather  than  an  offset 
line  and  a  curve  produced,  as  in  the  articles  mentioned  above. 

About  13  or  14  years  ago,  the  importance  of  the  basic  principle 
shown  in  the  following  sketch  was  impressed  upon  me  as  being 
the  key  to  the  simplest  practical  and.  at  the  same  time,  theo- 
retically correct  track  work. 


Method  of  8taklng  Out  a  Frog. 

NG=AB=AC  and  NG+K=AD=AE  in  which  N=frog  number ; 
G=gagc  of  track ;  and  K=distancc  from  the  point  of 
the  heel  of  the  frog. 
Starting  with  the  above,  demonstrations  may  be  built  up,  for 
graphic  or  numerical  solution,  for  the  single  problem  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  for  all  of  those  given  by  Mr.  Wilms,  that  arc  quite 
as  simple,  that  require  the  solution  of  the  same  or  a  less  number 
of  triangles  and  that  have  the  further  advantage  of  requiring 
no  superfluous  offsets  or  curves  produced. 
The  track  man  has  the  selection  of  the  frog  and,  in  a  majority 
the  cases,  the  degree  of  the  curve  that  shall  he  tangent  to 
the  heel  of  the  frog.    As  Mr.  Wilms  states,  the  most  practical 
curve  to  use  is  generally  one  of  the  same  degree  as  the  curve 
in  the  switch  lead.   A  table  giving  the  location  of  the  frog  for 
various  angles  between  the  principle  and  diverging  track,  so  that 
the  frog  shall  be  tangent  to  a  curve  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
curve  in  the  switch  lead,  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the  track 
man. 

If  the  frog  location,  taken  from  such  a  table,  did  not  fall 
at  a  joint,  and  space  permitted  moving  the  frcg  to  avoid  cutting 
rail,  the  frog  may  be  placed  at  once  at  the  joint  near  the  table 
location  that  will  give  a  curve  back  of  the  frog  of  slightly  less 
degree.  The  proposition  then  is  a  curve  problem  with  a  fixed 
tangent  distance  and  central  angle,  and  is  outside  the  pale  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  tables. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  expensive  mistakes  in  track 
work  are  due  to  improperly  set  stakes  or  to  insufficient  under- 
standing between  the  engineer  and  track  foreman,  or  to  both. 
In  switch  work,  I  have  always  preferred  to  set  two  stakes  on 
the  center  line,  one  a  foot  ahead  of  the  point  of  the  switch  rail, 
and  one  a  foot  ahead  of  the  actual  frog  point.  Or,  in  very*  exact 
work,  three  stakes,  one  a  foot  ahead  of  the  point  of  the  switch 
rail,  and  one  each  at  the  toe  and  heel  of  the  frog.  In  such  posi- 
tions, the  stakes  stand  between  tics. 

S.  S.  Roberts, 
Dmiion  Enpneer  of  Couttrtietiun.  Illitioti  Ct-ntial. 
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FIR8T    PRIZE— HANDLING    MAINTENANCE    WORK  IN 
WINTER. 

By  A.  M.  Ciough, 

Supervisor  of  Track,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  RiTtr,  Bataria,  N.  Y. 

"Prevention  U  better  than  cure!"  Many  things  can  be  guarded 
against  in  good  weather  to  simplify  and  make  easier  the  handling 
of  tracks,  switches  and  traffic  when  extreme  cold  weather  pre- 
vails. 

In  the  open  country,  where  permanent  snow  fence  cannot  be 
maintained,  properly  constructed  portable  snow  fences  should 
be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  tops  of  cuts  that  are 
known  to  give  trouble.  These  fences,  of  course,  are  placed  on 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way,  for  which  privilege  a 
small  rental  has  to  be  paid.  Where  the  width  of  the  Right  of 
Way  will  permit,  stationary  snow  fence  should  be  built.  In  some 
cases  planting  trees  along  the  top  of  cuts  has  been  found  efficient. 
Trees,  however,  suffer  from  fires  in  summer  and  have  been 
to  be  broken  down  and  smothered  with  snow  and  ice  in 


Rails  of  the  proper  section  should  be  laid  on  their  side  in  the 
flange  way  of  all  farm  and  highway  crossings  to  keep  the  planks 
from  being  thrown  out  by  the  flanges  of  wheels.  A  little  salt 
spread  in  thos-e  flange  ways  each  day  will  keep  them  in  excellent 
condition  until  the  crossing  can  be  shoveled  off.  The  ballast 
should  be  removed  from  between  the  ties  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches  at  all  frogs,  guard  rails  and  switches,  and  in  every 
case  a  system  of  drainage  with  a  catch-basin  having  a  grate  cov- 
ering at  each  switch  in  yards  and  a  perfect  system  of  surface 
drainge  from  all  frogs  and  guard  rails  leading  to  them  should  be 
insulted.  In  the  open  country  this  should  also  be  done,  the  sur- 
face drainage  leading  to  the  side  ditches.  Salt  should  be  used 
very  sparingly  at  switches  or  frogs  where  the  ground  heaves  as 
it  tends  to  prevent  heaving  and  when  track  heaves  on  both  sides 
of  a  switch  or  frog  at  which  salt  has  been  used,  high  shimming  is 
necessary,  which  is  a  very  undesirable  feature  of  winter  track 
work.  Where  high  shimming  is  necessary  all  shims  54  in.  and 
up  to  1%  in.  thick  should  be  at  least  12  in.  long  and  have  holes 
bored  for  the  spikes.  Over  this  height  they  should  be  18  in. 
long  and  8  in.  wide  and  in  addition  to  the  holes  for  the  spikes, 
they  should  be  secured  to  the  ties  by  ten-penny  nails  and  8-in. 
track  spikes  should  be  used.  Every  foot  of  track  that  is  known 
to  heave  at  all  should  be  carefully  marked  in  winter  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit  it  should  be  thoroughly  drained  and 
no  shimming  will  be  necessary  the  following  winter.  The  best 
way  to  keep  main  line  tracks  open  in  winter  is  to  never  let 
them  get  closed  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  having  the 
very  best  organization  and  equipment  ready  at  all  times,  and  as 
men  are  more  plentiful  in  winter  than  in  summer  a  substantial 
force  of  men  should  be  kept  working  all  the  time,  ditching,  han- 
dling cinders,  ties,  coal,  etc.,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies.  A 
thorough  canvass  should  be  made  of  a  division  and  a  list  of  all 
men  available  made  up  and  kept  at  division  headquarters.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  with  restaurants  or  commissary 
stores  for  a  quick  and  efficient  way  to  feed  targe  gangs  of  extra 
men.  Suitable  cars  for  handling  them  should  always  be  in  readi- 
ness. Plenty  of  snow  shovels,  picks  and  brooms  should  be  kept 
on  hand  ready  for  use  and  in  giving  them  out  each  man  should 
be  given  a  check  number  and  made  to  understand  that  he  must 
take  care  of  his  shovel  and  return  it  before  receiving  his  _pay. 

Snow-fighting  equipment  should  be  of  the  very  best  and  kept  at 
suitable  places  and  in  first-class  working  condition  at  all  times. 
When  a  storm  is  imminent,  engines  and  crews  should  be  ordered 
immediately,  and  the  Hangers  started  over  the  most  troublesome 
territory  first.  As  the  storm  develops  in  severity  or  the  snow 
gets  deeper  snow  plows  should  be  ordered  out  with  one  or  two 
engines  as  the  necessity  arises,  then  as  a  last  resort  the  rotarics 


may  have  to  be  called  into  service,  particularly  if  the  wind  be- 
comes high  and  cuts  commence  to  fill  up. 

Section  foremen,  trainmasters  and  engineers  should  keep  the 
roadma&ter  and  despatchers  advised  of  local  conditions.  The 
roadmastcr  should  stay  at  his  headquarters  and  not  ride  around 
on  snow  plows,  etc.,  and  should  be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
i-K  direct  the  movement  of  his  men  a 

or  reduce  his  snow-fighting  forces  as  the 
stances  require. 

By  keeping  the  snow-fighting  equipment  constantly  running 
and  having  enough  of  it,  by  having  fresh  crews  and  engines  al- 
ways ready  to  take  the  place  of  men  tired  out  and  engines  frozen 
up,  it  is  seldom  that  tracks  will  get  blocked.  If,  however,  a 
train  gets  stuck  in  the  snow,  instant  measures  should  be  taken  to 
release  it  A  train  with  a  good  force  of  men  and  with  a  snow 
plow  ahead  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  release  the 
stalled  train.  The  plow  should  be  run  as  close  up  to  it  as  possi- 
ble and  the  men  unloaded,  the  plow  taken  back  and  placed  on 
the  nearest  siding,  the  engine  returning  to  the  train  in  the  snow 
and  the  men  having  shoveled  up  to  and  alongside  and  under  the 
cars.  The  cars  should  be  uncoupled  in  groups  small  enough  to 
be  handled  and  pulled  back.  The  tracks  can  then  be  cleaned  and 
the  proceeding  repeated  until  the  whole  train  is  released.  It  is 
never  wise  to  handle  too  many  cars  at  once  as  draw  heads  will 
be  pulled  out  or  wheels  derailed,  that  will  greatly  delay  the  work. 

On  two,  three  or  four  track  lines  after  continued  heavy  snow 
storms,  when  the  flangers  and  plows  have  been  m 
and  the  space  between  the  tracks  gets  filled  up,  a 
wing  made  to  be  put  on  a  roadbed  spreader  should  be  used  to 
remove  all  snow  from  the  tracks,  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail. 
In  using  this  machine  careful  flagging  is  necessary  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  despatcher  is  very  essential,  as  two  tracks  are  al- 
ways occupied  while  at  work,  but  the  saving  in  manual  labor  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  accomplished  are  well  worth  all  the 
extra  efforts  put  into  it. 

Track  water  pans  are  perhaps  the  most  expensive  and  trouble- 
some adjunct  to  a  trunk  line  of  railroad  in  winter  and  make  nec- 
essary heroic  efforts  to  keep  the  track  open  and  smooth  in  severe 
weather.  At  least  one-half  of  the  water  in  the  pan  is  spilled  over 
onto  the  track  every  time  an  engine  scoops  up  the  other  half,  and 
no  other  means  has  yet  been  devised  to  remove  the  ice  from  be- 
tween the  rails  and  alongside  the  pans  but  the  pick  and  shovel 
when  preparing  the  track  for  shimming.  After  removing  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  ice,  a  steam  hose  connected  to  the  pipes  which 
convey  the  steam  to  warm  the  water  in  the  pans,  helps  wonder- 
fully to  clean  off  the  ties  and  make  shimming  the  track  easy.  A 
roadbed  spreader  used  to  remove  the  loose  ice  from  the  adjacent 
tracks  or  from  the  shoulder  outside  the  tracks  can  do  the  work 
of  100  men  in  JO  min. 

Melting  snow  and  ice  from  switches,  which  is  gradually  gain- 
ing favor,  can  only  be  utilized  fully  by  having  perfect  drainage  ai 
before  described.  While  yet  in  its  experimental  stage  this  method 
is  found  to  work  best  in  daytime,  the  glare  of  the  strong  light 
having  the  effect  of  blinding  men  working  around  it  at  night  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  accidents. 

In  yards  a  snow  train  with  a  large  force  of  men  should  be  kept 
constantly  employed  when  snowfalls  are  frequent  or  continuous. 
After  a  heavy  storm,  all  snow  should  be  drawn  away  to  make 
room  for  more. 

SECOND   PRIZE — HANDLING   MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY 
WORK  IN  WINTER  WEATHER. 

By  S.  C  Tanner. 

Master  Carpenter.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  maintenance  of  water  station*  in  winter  is  very  important, 
as  we  cannot  operate  a  railroad  without  them,  and  if  they  are 
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frozen  up  they  arc  of  no  use.  It  is  only  where  water  tanks  are 
much  exposed  and  in  severe  weather  that  the  water  in  the  tanks 
will  freeze.  Some  years  ago.  however,  we  had  a  case  at  Oakland, 
which  is  located  in  the  mountains,  where  the  tank  became  frozen 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  a  shortage  of  water.  With  a  few 
hours  work  of  two  men  we  turned  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the 
pump  down  into  the  tank  of  ice  and  water,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  ice  was  all  melted  and  we  had  no  further  trouble.  We 
also  ran  a  coil  of  pipe  into  the. penstock  pits  and  used  the  exhaust 
steam  to  keep  them  thawed  out.  This  can  be  done  at  a  small 
expense  at  any  place  where  the  puny?  house  is  not  too  far  from 
the  tank.  This  plan  always  proves  efficient  and  is  about  the  only 
way  to  prevent  track  water  pans  from  freezing.  On  account  of 
the  length  of  such  pans  live  steam  is  required. 

Our  new  water  tanks  are  made  frost  proof,  and  where  tank 
spouts  are  used,  the  outlet  spouts  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  deg.  leading  from  the  tank  valve  so  that  water  will  not  re- 
main in  the  outlet  spout  long  enough  to  freeze.  Our  new  pen-stocks 
are  of  the  anti-freezing  type  placed  in  frost-proof  pits.  Where 
snow  and  ice  accumulates  on  tracks  adjacent  to  penstocks  and 
tanks,  the  best  method  of  taking  care  of  it  is  by  running  steam 
lines  from  the  pump  house  if  not  too  far  away.  In  case  the  pits 
are  over  500  ft.  from  the  pump  house,  salt  freely  sprinkled  on  the 
ice  will  remove  it- 

Success  has  been  had  in  keeping  snow  and  ice  from  yard 
switches  where  steam  is  available  by  placing  steam  pipes  between 
switch  ties  below  the  ballast,  the  steam  being  turned  on  as  needed, 
but  the  most  convenient  and  effective  method  is  the  use  of  the 
snow  melting  device  now  on  the  market.  Salt  sprinkled  on 
switches  is  also  very  effective. 

To  keep  the  line  open  for  traffic  it  is  best  to  prevent  snow  from 
drifting  onto  the  tracks  if  possible.  This  is  easily  accomplished 
by  setting  up  portable  snow  fences  where  snow  is  liable  to  drift 
These  are  made  of  1  in.  by  6  in.  chestnut,  16  ft.  panels,  6  boards 
high  and  set  up  like  a  sawbuck,  joining  the  panels  together  at 
the  ends  and. making  the  fence  as  long  as  required.  These  fences 
should  be  placed  50  ft.  from  the  track  on  the  side  the  snow  drifts 
form,  and  as  many  strings  of  fences  50  ft.  apart  as  the  local  con- 
ditions may  require.  When  tracks  become  covered,  snow  plows 
and  Hangers  are  about  the  only  means  we  have  of  keeping  the 
tracks  open  and  these  should  be  run  over  the  tracks  as  often  as 
the  conditions  require. 

Concrete  for  bridges  or  other  construction  should  not  be  place d 
in  freezing  weather,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  the  aggre- 
gate and  water  should  be  warmed  and  after  the  concrete  is  in 
place,  small  camp  fires  built  around  it  will  prevent  freezing  until 
it  sets,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  concrete  should  be  covered 
with  building  paper  and  that  covered  with  warm  sand  or  cinders. 

Other  bridge  work  can  be  handled  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, but  to  protect  men  from  slipping  when  the  structure  is  cov- 
ered with  ice,  we  sprinkle  cinders  or  sand  where  the  men  are  to 
walk  to  make  it  safe  for  them.  Much  trouble  is  also  experienced 
with  some  of  our  safety  crossing  gates  freezing  up  in  the  winter 
months.  Proper  drainage  is  about  the  only  help  for  gates  which 
are  not  of  the  anti-freezing  type.  Gates  which  are  directly  pipe 
connected,  with  the  pipe  placed  in  a  larger  one  and  run  through 
stuffing  boxes  or  the  pneumatic  type  do  not  freeze. 

Track  scales  are  also  troublesome  in  freezing  weather,  and 
where  steam  plants  are  available  we  place  pipe  coils  in  the  pits 
and  use  steam  to  keep  them  thawed  out.  Where  steam  plants  are 
not  located  near  enough  for  this  use,  the  scales  are  quickly  thawed 
out  with  steam  from  yard  engines  used  through  a  steam  hose 
and  applied  directly  to  the  ice. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts 'of  winter  work  is  the  main- 
taining of  water  lines  and  water  barrels  for  fire  protection.  We 
locate  all  water  lines  as  much  as  possible  where  the  frost  will 
not  reach  them.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  them  in  the  ground 
below  the  frost  line.  Where  risers  come  up  into  buildings,  when 
conditions  will  permit,  a  frost-proof  valve  is  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  main  line  and  riser,  which  is  operated  with  a  long 
stem  key  reaching  below  the  frost  line,  the  valve  being  properly 
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drained.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  pipes  must  be  well 
covered  with  frost-proof  covering,  and  when  the  weather  is  severe 
and  there  is  danger  of  freezing,  a  M-in.  tap  made  in  the  extreme 
end  of  the  fire  line  and  left  open  will  cause  a  light  movement  of 
the  water  and  prevent  freezing. 

In  water  barrels  used  for  fire  protection  on  bridges  and  build- 
ings we  use  Yi  bushel  of  rock  salt  well  dissolved  in  each  bar- 
rel of  water.  We  also  place  in  each  barrel  a  box  10  in.  by  10  in. 
x  6  in.  made  of  cheap  rough  lumber,  with  a  stick  2  in.  x  2  in.  for 
a  handle  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  box  long  enough  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  barrel  when  the  box  is  at  the  bottom.  The  stick  will 
prevent  the  barrel  from  bursting  if  the  water  should  freeze,  and 
at  the  same  time  provides  a  dipper  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 
These  dippers  arc  of  no  value  for  any  other  purpose  and  are 
therefore  never  disturbed  or  removed  from  the  fire  barrels  by 
outside  parties,  whereas,  if  fire  buckets  were  used  they  would  not 
remain  in  place  over  night.  The  rough  box  with  the  long  handle 
costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  a  regular  fire  bucket. 

i 

THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  WINTER  FORCE. 

By  F.  W.  Patterson, 

AMirtant  Engineer,  Chicago,  Darlington  It  Qatacy.  Chicago,  111. 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  as  to  handling  any  but  the  absolutely 
necessary  maintenance  or  construction  work  in  winter  is  that  of 
Punch  to  the  young  couple  about  to  be  married — "Don't"  All 
work  done  during  the  summer  season  should  be  performed  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  period  of  the  year  when  forces  are  reduced  and 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  the  efficiency  of  the  men  is 
lowered. 

Aside  from  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice,  perhaps  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  during  freezing  weather  is  shimming, 
necessitated  either  by  low  joints  or  by  heaving.  The  underlying 
cause  of  both  of  these  conditions  is  poor  drainage  and  should  be 
removed  during  the  summer  months  by  the  use  of  tile.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  expenditure  that  will  yield  so  large  a  return  on  the 
investment  as  the  intelligent  use  of  tile  drainage,  and  while  it  is 
extensively  used  there  are  still  many  places  where  it  could  be 
employed  profitably,  especially  on  branches  of  light  traffic,  where 
the  winter  forces  resemble  a  Central  American  army  on  a  peace 
footing— all  officers  and  no  privates.  Shimming  in  itself  is  ex- 
pensive work  besides  containing  elements  of  danger,  increasing 
the  liability  to  spreading  track  and  broken  rails. 

An  important  item  of  "winter  work"  during  the  summer  is  the 
care  of  portable  snow  fences.  As  soon  as  the  necessity  for  their 
use  is  over  they  should  be  piled  carefully  at  some  convenient 
place  on  the  right  of  way  and  protected  from  fire  by  keeping  all 
grass  and  rubbish  cleaned  away  from  them. 

As  winter  approaches  the  ballast  should  be  dug  away  from 
under  all  switch  points  and  spring  frogs  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ties  so  that  snow  and  ice  may  be  easily  removed  before  they 
interfere  with  the  moving  parts  of  the  turnout.  Yard  and  side- 
tracks should  be  thoroughly  "cleaned  up"  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
safety,  but  also  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  snow. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  gangs  for  the  winter  is  one  re- 
quiring close  study  and  is  one  that  is  particularly  vexatious  in 
that  large  portion  of  the  country  between  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  the  Ohio  river  and  the  latitude  of  Chicago. 
Over  this  area  the  winters  arc  sometimes  mild  enough  to  allow 
and  even  demand  surfacing  and  lining  almost  all  of  the  time 
while  others  are  so  severe  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  such  work 
from  the  first  of  November  until  March,  and  the  winter  force 
must  confine  its  activities  in  track  work  to  shimming  and  spike 
lining. 

With  such  diverse  conditions  to  be  looked  for  it  is  clearly  diffi- 
cult to  provide  a  fixed  limit  for  the  size  of  the  gangs  and  the 
roadmaster  and  section  foreman  should  be  allowed  some  discre- 
tion in  increasing  their  forces  to  meet  emergencies,  care  being 
taken  that  this  latitude  be  safeguarded  against  abuse.  There  are, 
perhaps,  few  easier  ways  to  waste  money  than  by  maintaining  sec- 
tion forces  when  weather  conditions  render  efficient  work  impos- 
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siblc,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  season  in  the  year  when 
the  proverbial  "stitch  in  time"  will  save  more  needlework  in  the 
future. 

Increasing  forces  for  the  beginning  of  spring  work  affords  as 
good  an  opportunity  for  saving  or  wasting  money  as  docs  the 
size  of  the  winter  force.  While  it  is  most  desirable  to  begin  work 
at  an  early  dale,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too  early  a  start 
and  paying  out  money  for  work  that  is  not  done,  or  if  done,  is  of 
no  real  benefit.  Branches  of  light  traffic,  having  cither  "mud 
track"  or  only  a  light  application  of  ballast  offer  chances  for  real 
economy  by  taking  care  that  forces  arc  not  increased  until  good 
work  can  be  done.  This  was  impressed  on  the  writer's  mind 
most  vividly  some  years  ago  on  a  branch  line  where  the  Usual 
winter  section  force  comprised  the  foreman  only,  and  where  it 
had  been  customary  to  increase  to  the  spring  rating  on  March  IS. 
In  the  year  in  question  the  early  part  of  March  was  very  wet  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  efficient  work,  even  if  the 
gangs  had  been  put  on.  Accordingly,  each  foreman  was  seen  and 
told  that  while  authority  had  been  given  the  roadmaster  to  put  on 
additional  men  on  March  15,  none  would  be  put  on  until  weather 
conditions  would  permit  satisfactory  work  to  be  done,  except  in 
emergency  cases  when  the  foreman  would  be  allowed  to  hire  men 
temporarily,  making  prompt  report  to  the  roadmaster  in  each  case. 
A  few  demurred,  but  after  a  little  argument  all  agreed  that  it  was 
a  wise  policy.  The  wet  weather  continued  and  it  was  almost  the 
first  of  April  before  orders  were  given  to  put  on  the  men.  Just  as 
the  order  had  gone  out  the  roadmaster  of  an  intersecting  branch 
line  of  another  road  was  met  who  had  a  talc  of  woe  to  unfold 
concerning  such  line  weather  with  no  men  for  the  sections.  As 
it  was  known  that  this  road  had  increased  its  forces  on  the 
fifteenth  the  roadmaster  was  asked  what  had  become  61  his  men. 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "we've  exhausted  our  appropriation  for  this 
month  and  have  to  lay  them  off  until  the  first  of  next  month,  and 
you  ought  to  see  the  shape  our  mud  track  is  in  with  the  messing 
around  they've  done  on  it  the  past  ten  days." 

The  practice  of  doing  as  much  winter  work  as  possible  in  the 
summer,  and  of  postponing  spring  work  until  spring  will  save 
money,  frosted  fingers  and  bad  temper,  all  matters  in  which  econ- 
omy is  highly  commendable. 

CONCRETING  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

By  A.  S.  Mabku-y, 

Matter  Carpenter,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  Danville,  111. 

In  carrying  on  concrete  work  in  cold  weather  where  the  work 
is  exposed  to  the  elements,  numerous  precautions  must  be 
taken.  The  placing  of  heavy  tarpaulins  or  tents  over  the  forms, 
securing  them  to  the  ground  or  to  the  floor  to  exclude  cold  air, 
is  one  means  of  protection.  Inside  the  tarpaulins,  which  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  some  circulation  outside  the  forms, 
steam  pipes  from  U  to  V/i  in.  in  diameter  should  be  placed  with 
sufficient  radiation  to  heat  the  interior.  An  ordinary  vertical  boil- 
er of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  steam  for  heating  both  the  en- 
closure and  the  water  used  in  the  concrete  is  necessary. 

Water  is  best  held  in  barrels  in  which  live  steam  is  run  to 
maintain  the  proper  temperature.  Steam  can  also  be  utilized  for 
heating  the  stone,  sand,  or  gravel  by  piling  these  materials 
over  pipes  properly  trapped  at  the  outlet  through  which  live  steam 
passes  Anolhcr  way  of  healing  the  materials  is  to  secure  a  cylin- 
der 12  in.  to  18  in  in  diameter  made  of  No.  8  iron  12  ft,  to  20  ft. 
long  and  open  at  both  ends.  in  w!  kh  a  \v  ioil  fire  is  kindled.  Ma- 
terial piled  over  this  wilt  be  heated  and  the  1'mst  excluded.  With 
lhi»  arrangement,  however,  a  night  man  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  tires  am!  (..  have  material  ready  for  tin-  workmen  on 
their  arrival  in  the  nu-rnirig. 

W  here  the  o .rn-rete  is  submerged  in  water,  forms  should  be 
properly  hui'l  and  allowed  to  till  with  water.  The  concrete  can 
then  '  c  deposed  under  water  through  an  S  in  tube  made  of  j;al 
vanued  iron  with  a  ;»  'pi  i  t  at  the- top  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
the  mixture  from  wheelbarrows.  The  lower  end  should  be  kept 
sealed  on  the  bottom  and  as  fast  as  the  pipe  is  filled  with  concrete 
it  should  te  raised  sufficiently  1o  allow  the  malrrial  to  escape  at 


the  bottom.  A  very  uniform  concrete  can  be  made  in  this  way, 
as  where  there  is  no  fluctuation  of  the  temperature  the  concrete 
sets  uniformly.  In  addition,  as  it  is  submerged,  all  voids  are  filled 
in  without  the  necessity  of  tamping  or  spading, 

WINTER  MAINTENANCE  OF  WATER  8TATION3. 

By  J.  H.  Mabkley, 

Master  Bridges  ai:d  Buildings,  Toledo,  Teoria  &  Western,  Peoria,  III. 

Last  winter  was  a  very  severe  one  on  the  water  service  branch 
of  the  maintenance  oi  way  department  in  this  locality,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  not  one  locomotive  pulled  up  to  a  tank  on  this 
road,  but  what  secured  water  without  delay,  except  in  one  case 
and  this  was  at  an  isolated  tank  very  seldom  used,  and  which  is 
fed  by  a  spring.  When  the  winter  set  in,  as  it  did,  very  severe, 
I  notified  all  pumpers  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  when  conditions  were 
such  that  they  could  not  properly  handle  them  to  let  me  know  and 
I  would  send  relief.  Kvcry  man  realized  the  situation  and  ex- 
ercised an  added  interest  in  his  charge,  and  every  one  of  them 
mastered  the  work  in  hand  successfully.  Their  highest  aim  was 
that  no  failure  should  take  place  and  this  interest  brought  them 
success. 

Experience  has  taught  us  some  priceless  lessons  on  the  care  of 
water  tanks  during  severely  cold  weather.  The  practice  used  to 
be  to  wait  until  it  became  very  cold  and  then  start  out  with  a  car 
load  of  sawdust  and  rough  lumber  to  box  up  the  goosenecks  and 
the  discharge  pipes  of  the  tanks,  and  fill  the  boxes  with  sawdust. 
This  did  some  good,  but  it  was  not  a  perfect  success. 

We  use  no  sawdust  now  and  where  we  have  no  return  pipes 
from  the  tanks  which  must  stand  full  of  water,  we  use  no  protec- 
tion whatever.  The  discharge  pipe  runs  up  through  the  center  of 
the  tank  to  a  point  above  the  water  line,  when  the  tank  is  full,  and 
is  drained  as  soon  as  the  pump  is  shut  down.  We  drain  these 
pipes  whether  they  are  boxed  in  or  not. 

When  tanks  are  connected  to  stand  pipes  or  any  return  pipes 
that  must  stand  full  of  water,  we  box  up  around  the  four  center 
posts,  by  first  setting  up  2  in.  by  4  in.  studding,  faced  with  the  out 
side  of  the  post  On  the  out  side  of  these  timbers  is  laid  a  very 
heavy  tar  paper,  then  drop-siding.  The  paper  keeps  the  wind 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  pipe.  On  the  inside  of  the  stud- 
ding is  a  lining  of  No.  2  flooring.  This  forms  the  first  and  im- 
portant dead-air  space.  After  the  return  pipes  arc  insulted  they 
arc  boxed  in  also.  This  makes  three  dead-air  spaces,  and  so  far 
has  proved  a  success.  The  door  to  this  inclosure  is  made  similar 
to  those  on  refrigerator  cars,  including  its  fastening. 

At  two  points  on  our  line  where  wc  got  our  water  supply  from 
ponds  or  creeks,  we  have  trouble  during  extreme  and  continuous 
cold  weather  with  ice  forming  on  the  bottom  and  around  the 
inside  of  the  staves.  At  one  of  these  points  where  we  have  a  gas- 
oline pump  we  installed  a  small  24  in.  by  60  in.  steam  boiler  in  the 
pump  house  and  laid  a  '/i-in.  pipe  from  the  boiler  into  the  tank  to 
thaw  the  ice  with  steam.  In  the  spring  the  pipe  is  taken  down 
and  stored  in  the  pump  house.  At  another  point  where  wc  have  a 
steam  pump,  we  laid  a  fi-in.  pipe  alongside  the  discharge  pipe,  ex- 
tending about  2  ft.  above  the  ground  under  the  tank.  When  nec- 
essary a  pipe  can  be  connected  to  it  and  used  with  the  same  re- 
sult as  explained  in  the  former  case. 

Auotlur  wry  important  feature  in  connection  with  tanks  during 
cold  weather  is  the  outlet  valve  We  are  using  the  stopper  valve, 
which  I  think  is  the  very  best.  It  sets  up  12  in.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lank  and  the  seats  arc  made  of  the  best  grade  of  harness 
leather,  These  valves  have  always  proved  reliable  in  the  extreme 
cold  weather. 

SOME  METHOOS  OF  HANDLING  SNOW  AND  ICE. 

liV   F.  W.  FfLLW, 
Ri!A.1ni_:.r<*r,   ViTtfifrn   Pacific.   Pilwnrtb.  Minn. 

W  e  plan  for  ami  e.Miall}  get  six  months  of  winter  up  here,  and 
the  snow  when  not  falling  is  being  blown  around.  We  begin  to 
prepare  for  this  in  September  by  seeing  that  all  grass  on  the 
right  of  way  is  burned  and  all  weeds  mowed.  The  next  thing  is 
to  place  the  portable  snow  fence  so  as  to  prelect  all  small  cuts. 
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and  see  that  all  large  cuts  are  protected  in  like  manner  or  by  a 
«ix-foot  permanent  fence,  built  from  100  to  300  ft.  from  the  track. 
All  switches  and  sidings  are  protected  in  like  manner. 

Keeping  switches  in  service  is  no  small  matter  in  so  cold  a 
climate,  as  we  rind  the  use  of  salt  in  zero  weather  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  starts  the  snow  to  melting,  which  then  freezes 
hard.  Cleaning  switches  by  digging  the  dirt  all  out  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tie  in  the  fall  gives  some  room  for  loose  snow. 
Then  we  leave  at  each  switch  a  broom,  an  old  No.  2  shovel  and  a 
chisel  made  from  an  old  file,  which  is  sharpened  at  one  end  and 
fitted  to  an  old  ferrule  from  scuffle  hoe  or  fork,  so  that  it  will 
slip  onto  the  broom  handle.  This  can  be  used  to  clean  ice  from 
the  switch  point,  and  will  save  many  calls  on  the  section  forces  at 
night  as  the  train  crew  can  clean  a  switch  so  as  to  get  through 
safely. 

In  cleaning  around  stations  we  find  the  use  of  a  team  and 
a  snow  scraper  such  as  is  used  to  haul  the  snow  off  the  ice  by 
ice  cutting  gangs,  a  very  convenient  and  cheap  tool,  taking  the 
place  of  fully  a  dozen  men  with  snow  shovels.  We  also  use  the 
Jordan  spreader  in  cleaning  up  the  passing  tracks  and  yards, 
using  it  on  snow  in  the  same  manner  it  is  used  on  ballast.  Of 
course,  we  keep  the  necessary  wedge,  Russel  and  rotary  plows  in 
good  shape  and  in  use  when  necessary.  All  engines  are  equipped 
with  air  tlangers,  forward  of  the  pony  trucks,  operated  by  the 
engineer  as  needed. 

WINTER  TRACK  WORK. 

By  L.  C  Lawto.n. 

Division  Engineer.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft,  Newton,  K»n. 

We  have  found  that  much  of  the  track  work  usually  done  in 
winter  can  be  done  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  fall,  both  as 
to  cost  and  standard  of  track.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  many 
western  branch  lines  with  little  or  no  ballast,  but  will  apply  to 
main  lines  as  welt.  Last  winter  we  had  a  record  amount  of  snow, 
with  heavy  winds  which  filled  cuts  time  and  again.  Our  cuts 
were  20  or  22  ft.  wide,  but  snow  was  so  packed  in  the  space 
between  slope  and  track  that  melting  snow  could  not  be  drained, 
and  as  a  result  during  several  thaws,  the  track  was  flooded.  To 
avoid  this,  the  cuts  were  re-tied  early  last  summer  so  that  the 
roadbed  would  be  as  compact  as  possible  by  winter.  In  several 
places  holes  caused  by  sinking  of  ballast,  which  hctd  water  under 
the  track,  were  sub-drained.  A  thorough  campaign  was  then 
made  over  the  division  and  a  spirited  contest  aroused  between 
roadmastcrs  as  to  who  would  have  the  best  drained  cuts.  Cuts 
were  widened  to  full  section,  either  with  team  or  train,  and 
ditches  made  as  low  as  possible,  always  making  the  inside  slope 
of  the  ditch  start  from  the  ends  of  ties.  The  grade  of  the  ditch 
was  also  increased  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  protection  to  those  cuts  which  gave  the  most  trouble 
tast  year  was  an  increase  in  snow  fences,  built  in  a  more  scien- 
tific method.  Those  built  within  SO  ft.  of  the  track  were  made 
tight  and  close  to  the  ground,  and  placed  to  best  advantage  on 
waste  banks  to  get  the  largest  possible  drift  of  snow  behind 
them.  In  a  few  places  two  lines  of  fence  were  built  where  cuts 
were  deepest.  This  has  reduced  our  snow  bucking  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  snow  left  in  the  cuts  has  drained  freely  with  no  injury' 
to  the  tracks  so  far  this  year.  This  is  partly  brought  about  by 
section  men  cutting  a  trench  through  drifts  a  foot  or  so  outside 
the  ends  of  tics.  Unless  we  have  an  unusually  wet  spring,  we  arc 
quitting  the  winter  at  least  two  months  ahead  of  our  usual  sched- 
ule in  track  work.  The  great  saving,  however,  comes  in  having 
safe  track  for  operation  of  our  trains.  We  have  added  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  trains  and  rolling  stock  by  doing  away  with 
slow  orders  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  safety  of  alt  employees. 

WINTER  CONDITIONS  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

By  Jos.  J.  Morgan, 

New  York  Centra!  tt  Hudson  River.  KinfMon,  N.  Y. 
Probably  no  more  serious  conditions  are  encountered  as  the 
result  of  blizzards,  than  those  existing  in  large  yards  at  terminals, 
etc.    In  order  to  clear  certain  main  tracks  of  snow  it  is  often 


necessary  to  block  other  less  important  tracks  in  the  yard,  which 
in  turn  have  to  be  cleared.  Why  not  take  care  of  this  snow  in 
the  first  place?  After  the  main  tracks  have  been  cleared  with 
snow  plow,  a  gang  of  men  can  follow  up  the  plow,  loading  the 
snow  on  cars  and  dumping  it  at  some  safe  point.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  arc  numerous.  Warm  days  frequently  occur  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  the  snow  which  is  piled  between  tracks  (an 
unsafe  practice  in  itself),  melts,  the  water  running  around  the  . 
switches  and  freezing  during  the  night,  resulting  in  much  an- 
noyance, delay  and  the  expense  for  its  removal. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rail  breakages  are  numerous  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  especially  after  sudden  cold  periods. 
Everything  is  being  done  to  minimize  these  breakages;  but,  it 
seems  at  present  that  rails  will  break  under  these  conditions  not- 
withstanding the  closest  study.  Therefore  additional  attention 
should  be  expended  in  looking  out  for  such  breaks  by  placing  ex- 
tra trackwalkers  on  each  section,  so  as  to  admit  of  more  frequent 
and  careful  examination  of  all  rails  in  main  tracks,  thus  insuring 
'  safety,"  the  watchword  of  the  present  day. 

The  changing  of  seasons  seems  to  be  occasionally  overlooked 
by  the  foremen,  in  that  they  allow  their  stock  of  winter  necessities 
to  remain  very  low,  if  not  entirely  exhausted,  until  the  time  ar- 
rives when  such  items  arc  actually  needed  ftr  use.  In  order  to 
insure  the  prompt  handling  of  the  difficulties  which  subsequently 
arise  as  a  result  of  cold  weather,  it  would  be  well  for  supervisors 
to  issue  a  "reminder"  to  their  foremen  some  time  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 21,  calling  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  snow  shovels,  snow  brooms,  track  shims,  etc.,  on 
hand,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  such  conditions. 

The  winter  season  can  be  handled  just  as  expeditiously  and 
profitably  as  any  other  season  if  there  exists:  First— An  absolute 
preparedness  to  cope  with  the  conditions  incident  thereto.  Sec- 
ond—An unflinching  carefulness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
Third — A  considerable  amount  of  special  attention  given  to  rails 
and  fastenings  in  main  tracks,  which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by 
winter  conditions. 

WINTER  TRACK  WORK. 

Bv  F.  A.  Km., 

Roadmaster,  Minmiri  Fadfic,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

To  make  the  handling  of  maintenance  work  economical  during 
the  winter,  the  track  must  be  so  handled  during  the  summer 
months  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  it  will  be  in  as  near  a 
perfect  condition  as  possible.  All  ties  actually  needing  renewing 
during  the  year  should  be  renewed  before  winter.  All  tracks 
should  be  surfaced  and  lined  and  the  ballast  properly  dressed. 
AH  ditches  should  be  cleaned  out  to  the  standard  width  and  uni- 
form depth  so  that  the  water  will  quickly  drain  from  the  roadbed. 

The  old  leaves,  grass  and  other  rubbish  should  he  cleaned  from 
the  ends  of  all  culverts,  sluice  drains  or  sewer  pipes  so  they  will 
not  become  clogged  up  and  cause  an  undue  amount  of  rain  or 
snow  water  to  stand  in  pools  and  soften  the  roadbed.  After  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  or  especially  when  snow  commences  to  thaw, 
where  practicable,  a  ditch  one  or  two  shovels  widths  wide  should 
he  cut  through  the  snow  in  the  ditches  so  that  the  water  from  the 
snow  melting  will  run  off  and  not  stand  in  the  ditch  or  the  road- 
bed. A  few  dollars  spent  in  this  way  at  the  proper  time  may  keep 
a  soft  spot  from  forming  in  the  roadbed  which  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  remove,  to  say  nothing  of  slow  orders  that  might  be 
required  to  properly  protect  trains  over  this  soft  spot,  and  possible 
wrecks.  Good  drainage  is  the  chief  factor  in  economical  main- 
tenance of  track.  A  good,  live,  energetic  foreman  will  not  neglect 
the  drainage  of  his  track  at  any  time  of  the  year,  especially  in 
winter  weather. 

After  the  track  has  been  put  in  first-class  condition  by  well 
organi/ed  gangs  during  the  summer,  the  forces  should  be  reduced 
as  much  as  practicable,  taking  into  consideration  importance  of 
track,  amount  and  kind  of  traffic,  and  climate.  All  track  and  frog 
bolls  should  be  inspected  once  a  month  throughout  the  year  and 
the  loose  bolts  tightened.  This  is  far  more  important  work  than 
some  seem  to  think  and  requires  the  special  attention  of  the 
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section  foreman  to  see  that  this  is  properly  done  and  especially  in 
the  winter  when  it  is  freezing  and  thawing  and  joint  ties  have 
a  tendency  to  churn  if  the  ballast  is  not  properly  taken  care  of. 
A  foreman  that  takes  the  proper  interest  in  his  work  can  tell  at 
a  glance  if  the  bolt  is  loose  or  not,  and  if  not  loose  it  should 
not  be  touched,  for  if  he  tries  to  make  it  tighter  he  will  probably 
strain  or  break  the  bolt,  causing  unnecessary  labor  and  waste  of 
material. 

If  track  bolts  are  allowed  to  become  loose  and  remain  so,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  the  angle  bar  and  both  ends  of  the  rail 
where  angle  bars  and  rails  come  in  contact  with  each  other  will 
begin  to  wear,  and  in  order  to  make  a  good  joint  new  angle  bars 
and  all  new  bolts  will  be  required.  This  means  a  heavy  expense, 
also  damage  lo  roadbed  and  additional  cost  for  raising  low  joints 
and  surfacing  track,  when  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
spent  at  the  right  time  for  keeping  all  bolts  tight  woutd  save 
angle  bars,  rail,  ballast,  and  tabor.  In  yards  and  terminals,  the 
tightening  track  and  frog  bolts  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  neglected. 

During  the  winter  as  in  all  other  seasons,  yard  and  terminal 
tracks  should  be  kept  clean  of  all  dirt  and  trash.  In  busy  termi- 
nals, especially  in  the  freight  yards  and  lead  tracks,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  dirt  and  Aibbish  which  falls  from  cars  during  switch- 
ing. This  is  more  economically  cleaned  up  by  regular  yard 
cleaners  who  are  assigned  a  certain  territory  with  suitable  shovel 
and  wheelbarrow.  If  possible,  in  large  yards  there  should  be 
short  spur  tracks  built  at  several  points  in  the  yards  if  there  is 
no  other  track  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  on  which  to 
keep  dump  coal  cars  so  that  yard  cleaners  can  wheel  cleanings  to 
these  cars  and  load  them.  By  doing  this,  unsightly  piles  of  dirt 
in  the  yard  are  avoided  and  tracks  are  always  kept  clean  without 
the  extra  expense  for  work  train  in  loading  this  dirt. 

The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  large  terminals  stops  up  drains  and 
water  ways  and  when  sand  and  dirt  get  under  the  raits  they 
cause  the  rails  to  cut  down  in  the  ties  faster  than  when  kept 
clean. 

During  the  winter  months  when  there  is  not  too  much  frost  in 
the  ties,  on  all  track  that  is  getting  out  of  gage  or  rails  turning, 
the  ties  should  be  properly  adzed  and  old  spike  holes  plugged  and 
track  put  to  good  gage.  This  will  save  a  great  amount  of  labor 
when  renewing  ties  the  following  year  if  ties  do  not  have  to 
be  renewed  out  of  face  which  would  not  seem  practical  except 
under  certain  conditions. 

At  the  commencement  of  winter  alt  switches  should  be  gone 
over  and  the  dirt  properly  cleaned  from  around  switch  rods  and 
under  switch  points  between  the  ties.  Good  judgment  should  be 
used  in  this,  as  I  have  noticed  some  men  clean  the  dirt  out  very' 
near  the  bottom  of  ties,  leaving  a  large  deep'  hole  for  water  to 
stand  in,  or  some  switchman  to  step  in ;  also  requiring  unneces- 
sary labor  to  remove  this  dirt  and  haul  it  away. 

The  handling  of  maintenance  work  during  the  winter  months 
makes  necessary  a  reorganization  of  forces  which  must  be  han- 
dled with  diplomacy  if  the  proper  results  are  acquired.  As  the 
forces  are  reduced,  foremen  are  too  apt  to  get  the  impression  that 
they  have  not  enough  men  to  do  much  work  and  do  not  make  any 
effort  to  show  an  improvement,  but  simply  put  in  the  time  some 
way  until  the  next  spring  when  they  will  get  more  help.  Any 
improvement  made,  no  matter  how  small,  will  show  in  the  nexz 
year's  work  and  if  there  is  no  improvement  there  is  a  tendency  to 
go  backward. 


GENERAL   COMMITTEE   MEETING,  ROAD- 
MASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  general  committee  meeting  of  the  Roadmasters"  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  February 
15.  63  roadmasters  from  22  different  railways  were  in  attendance. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  economical 
maintenance  methods  outlined  in  the  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  association  for  the  coming  yiar.    The  large  at- 


tendance at  this  meeting  indicates  the  widespread  interest  of  the 
members  in  the  work  of  the  association  this  year. 


HEATING  THE   EMBANKMENT  ALONG 
TRACK  PANS. 


One  of  the  most  serious  maintenance  problems  encountered 
on  roads  using  track  pans  at  water  stations  is  the  removal  of 
ice  which  collects  in  large  quantities  between  the  tracks  because 
of  the  large  quantities  of  water  thrown  from  the  pans  by  engines 
taking  water  when  running  at  high  speeds.  To  eliminate  this 
trouble  by  preventing  the  formation  of  the  ice,  a  steam  heating 


Ice  on  Departing  End  of  Track  Pant. 


system  between  the  tracks  has  been  installed  at  Dola,  O.,  and 
Davis,  Ind.,  on  the  western  division  of  the  northwest  system 
of  the  Pennsylvania  lines.  At  these  points  two  lines  of  3  in.  pipe, 
are  laid  about  3  ft.  10  in.  apart  and  about  21  in.  below  the  top 
of  the  ballast  between  the  tracks  in  which  the  track  pans  are 
constructed.  One  inch  oak  boards  are  placed  under  and  on  top 
of  the  pipes,  which  are  then  covered  with  ordinary  stone  ballast. 
These  lines  are  crossed  at  intervals  of  about  300  ft.  in  concrete 
pits  where  condensation  traps  and  swing  joint  expansion  con- 


End  of  Track  Pans,  Showing  Steam  Pipes. 


ticciions  arc  provided.  Hi.  pipes' are  also  anchored  at  intervals 
of  about  300  ft.  midway  between  the  expansion  pits.  The  lines 
of  pipe  are  carried  about  35  ft.  beyond  the  ends  of  the  track 
pans  to  dead  ends  with  valves  for  the  exhaust  of  air. 

The  two  lines  of  pipe  are  supplied  with  exhaust  steam  at  about 
25  lhs.  pressure  from  a  6  in.  line  leading  from  the  power  house 
to  a  point  midway  between  the  ends  of  the  track  pans  An 
arrangement  is  provided  enabling  live  steam  to  be  supplied  at  a 
greater  pressure  if  necessary. 
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It  has  been  found  that  these  pipes  effect  an  important  saving 
in  the  labor  otherwise  required  to  remove  the  ice  from  around 
the  track  pans.  It  has  also  been  found  that  this  arrangement 
can  be  improved  by  extending  the  heating  pipes  about  ISO  ft. 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  pans.  As  now  installed,  this  system 
does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  collection  of  ice  along  the  outside 
of  the  rails,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  situation  will  be  improved 
by  laying  a  system  of  hot  water  pipes  along  the  outside  of 
the  rails  within  the  limits  of  the  track  pans,  crossing  it  under 
the  rails  at  the  ends  and  then  extending  it  alongside  the  rails 
about  ISO  ft.  at  the  leaving  ends  of  the  track  pans,  this  arrange- 
ment being  only  temporary  and  to  be  removed  during  the 
summer.  At  both  of  these  stations  there  arc  sidings  beside  the 
track  pans  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  similar  heating  arrange- 
ments between  the  main  tracks  and  sidings. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Guy  Scott,  division  engineer  of  the 
Western  division,  for  this  information. 

SNOW   REMOVAL   BY   STEAM  RADIATION. 

•  By  J.  W.  Foots, 

Division  Engineer,  Erie.  Salimanca,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  snow  and  ice  removal  by  heat,  that  by 
steam  radiation  is  probably  the  most  efficient.  At  a  terminal 
where  steam  is  avilable  this  system  is  particularly  effective  and 
economical  and  it  is  included  in  the  standard  practice  of  the  Erie 
where  it  is  giving  good  results.  The  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ment commends  itself.  It  consists  of  two  1  in.  pipes,  joined 
together  by  a  return  bend,  placed  between  the  switch  tics,  in  a 
series  consisting  of  four  to  six  return  coils  for  each  switch. 
Each  switch  installation  is  connected  with  a  main  lead  pipe  which 
varies  in  diameter  from  one  inch,  for  four  to  eight  switches,  to 
two  inches,  for  nine  to  fifteen  switches,  not  more  than  fifteen 
installations  being  connected  in  series.  Each  switch  installation 
is  equipped  with  a  >4  in.  steam  trap  at  its  lowest  point  so  that 
the  condensed  steam  drains  off  automatically.  The  ballast  is 
first  removed  at  the  locations  of  the  installation  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  base  of  rail  and  the  ends  of  the 
steam  pipes  are  supported  above  the  roadbed  upon  wooden 
blocks.  The  steam  pipes  are  not  perforated  but  perform  their 
function  by  direct  radiation.  The  lead  pipe  is  covered  and  is 
above  the  ground. 

Once  the  plant  is  installed  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the 
pipes  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and  store  them  for  the  following 
year,  when  they  may  be  set  up  very  quickly  at  a  nominal  ex- 
penditure. Where  this  arrangement  is  in  place,  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  the  points,  provided  the  steam  pressure  is  ample. 
The  snow  is  melted  as  it  falls  and  the  points  are  kept  perfectly 
dry  and  free  from  snow  and  ice.  This  scheme,  of  course,  is 
applicable  where  team  is  already  available  and  at  points  where  it 
would  pay  on  account  of  a  large  number  of  switches  to  install  a 
power  plant.  However,  as  a  general  thing  the  outlying  switches 
on  most  railways  are  so  few  in  number  on  main  line  sections 
that  the  usual  winter  force  can  adequately  take  care  of  them  by 
hand,  and  in  fact  can  find  no  other  work  to  do  in  time  of  snow. 

This  same  principle  is  applied  by  many  railways  to  keep  the 
pit  rails  and  the  centers  of  turntables  free  from  snow  troubles. 
A  single  steam  pipe  line  equipped  with  a  trap  will  keep  the  pit 
rail  perfectly  clear  of  snow  at  all  times,  and  a  series  of  pipes 
laid  in  circles  around  the  center  docs  similar  service  there.  At 
a  busy  terminal  the  advantage  of  a  free  turning  table  is  too  appar- 
ent to  require  any  explanation  of  its  help  to  keep  traffic  moving. 

Another  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  winter  operation  is  the 
unloading  of  cars  of  frozen  material,  such  as  coal,  cinders  and 
sand.  Railways  engaged  in  the  unloading  of  coal  in  large  quan- 
tities maintain  systems  of  coal  steaming.  In  some  cases  perfo- 
rated steam  pipes  with  pointed  ends  are  driven  into  the  coal  and 
the  escaping  steam  drives  out  the  frost.  This  results  in  a  great 
loss  of  the  energy  of  the  steam  and  at  the  same  time  is  expensive. 
In  other  cases  large   steaming  houses  are  provided.  These 


houses  arc  lined  with  sheets  of  galvanized  or  lohmanized  iron, 
and  provide  room  for  steaming  eight  or  more  cars  at  a  time. 
This  system  depends  on  air  heated  to  a  high  temperature  by 
coils  of  steam  pipe  thawing  out  the  coal  and  in  time  of  severe 
weather  several  hours  are  required  to  secure  the  desired  result 
at  a  high  cost  and  loss  of  time  in  unloading  and  in  switching  in 
congested  territory.  It  would  seem  feasible  to  equip  cars  en- 
gaged in  this  service  with  steam  coils  and  secure  the  radiation 
of  the  steam  pipes  directly  upon  the  frozen  material.  These 
cars  could  be  placed  upon  a  steam  line  and  thawed  dry  in  a 
short  time,  eliminating  the  present  heavy  maintenance  cost  of 
buildings  and  the  loss  of  time.  Of  course,  this  would  mean  a 
large  first  cost,  but  if  it  were  made  a  part  of  the  standard  equip- 
ment it  should  fully  repay  the  first  cost  In  any1  event,  cars 
assigned  to  cinder  service  could  be  so  equipped. 

WATER  REQUIRED  BY  A  LARGE  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 

A  paper  was  presented  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois Water  Supply  Association  at  Champaign,  I1L,  on  March  11, 
by  C.  R.  Knowlcs,  general  foreman  of  water  works,  Illinois 
Central,  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  taken: 

The  consumption  of  water  by  railway  systems  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
supply  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  traffic  conditions. 
In  former  years  it  was  the  practice  to  erect  a  tank  and  establish 
a  water  station  at  any  point  where  water  of  any  kind  was  most 
convenient,  with  tittle  regard  to  the  quality  or  future  require- 
ments. This  has  necessitated  many  changes  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  and  added  requirements,  such  as  relocating  water  sta- 
tions with  due  regard  to  curvature,  grades  and  the  many  pre- 
viously unknown  expedients  of  operation. 

To  accomplish  these  results  it  is  often  necessary  to  pipe  water 
a  considerable  distance,  or  if  an  ample  supply  is  not  otherwise 
available,  to  sink  wells  or  construct  a  reservoir  impounding  a 
storage  supply.  In  the  event  that  the  available  supply  is  not 
satisfactory  in  quality,  it  is  often  necessary  to  erect  treating 
plants  to  convert  it  into  a  suitable  water  for  locomotive  pur- 
poses. AH  these  changing  conditions  and  increasing  requirements 
have  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  water  works  department 
organization  whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  city  water 
works  department. 

The  amount  of  water  required  for  all  purposes  by  one  railroad 
6.500  miles  long  is  approximately  16,500,000,000  gal.  annually.  In 
the  state  of  Illinois  on  2.000  miles  of  road,  4,236,838,000  gal.  of  . 
water  was  used  for  locomotives  alone,  of  which  1.751,790000  gal. 
is  purchased  from  municipal  and  privately  owned  water  works 
plants  and  138,645,000  gal.  is  treated  by  purifying  plants  owned 
by,  the  railroad.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  123  water  stations 
to  distribute  this  water  to  locomotives.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  washing  and  filling  of  locomotive  boilers  at  terminals  re- 
quires approximately  950,000,000  gal.  per  annum,  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  same  pumping  plants  with  additional  facilities  for 
maintaining  the  desired  pressure  for  washing  the  boilers  and  the 
necessary  pipe  line  for  the  distribution  of  this  water  under 
pressure. 

Stationary  power  plants  also  require  approximately  300,000,000 
gal.  per  annum,  including  water  used  for  condensing  engines,  of 
which  125,000,000  gal.  is  city  water.  It  is  estimated  that 
250,000,000  gal.  additional  is  required  for  miscellaneous  purposes 
at  shops,  roundhouses,  offices  and  stations.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  of  5,736,838.000  gal.  of  water  used  for  all  purposes  by  this 
one  road  in  Illinois  alone. 


New  Line  ran  Ecuador.— Plans  and  specifications  will  he  re- 
ceived up  to  March  20  at  the  Dirccci6n  dc  Obras  Piiblicas. 
Quito,  for  construction  of  a  railway  between  Puerto  Bolivar 
and  a  navigable  point  on  the  river  Zamora,  with  the  object  of 
opening  up  the  districts  of  Zaruma  and  Loja. 
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EARLY  TRACK  WORK.* 

By  Engines*. 

The  coming  season  is  likely  to  be  one  in  which  it  will  be  hard 
to  obtain  men  for  manual  labor.  The  wars  in  Mexico  and  Europe 
are  likely  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  immigration  of  laborers  from 
Mexico,  July.  Austria,  Greece  and  all  Southern  Europe,  from 
which  localities  the  greatest  number  of  our  lahoring  men  have 
been  coming  in  recent  years.  It  is  reported  that  an  Austrian 
government  edict  forbids  any  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  40  to  leave  any  Mediterranean  port  during  1913  or  until 
the  edict  is  removed.  In  Italy,  the  newspapers  are  attacking 
laws  on  the  rights  of  aliens  passed  by  a  number  of  states  to  try 
and  discourage  emigration  to  this  country.  Emigration  from 
both  Italy  and  Austria  was  unusually  low  for  the  month  of 
February,  when  it  is  normally  very  high.  A  larger  number  of 
these  nationalities  than  usual  returned  to  their  native  lands  last 
year,  so  that  the  indications  arc  that  men  will  be  few  and  scarce. 
Consequently,  railroads  which  employ  and  get  their  laboring 
forces  on  the  ground  at  the  earliest  date  possible  will  have  a  very 
great  advantage  over  the  other  roads  in  getting  their  work 
completed. 

Under  usual  weather  conditions  th«  coming  month  of  April 
is  the  proper  month  to  begin  track  work  throughout  the  northern 
states,  and  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  forces 
should  be  organized  and  started  to  work  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity.  This  not  only  gets  the  work  under  way  in  the 
proper  season,  but  gives  the  roads  first  on  the  ground  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  the  best  men  and  the  gangs  that  are  best 
suited  for  the  different  kinds  of  work.  The  gangs  for  rail  laying 
and  heavier  work  should  as  far  as  possible  be  men  of  larger 
size  and  greater  physical  strength;  men  from  northern  Europe, 
negroes  or  hobos. 

AH  of  the  nationalities  of  Southern  Europe  furnish  gangs 
which  are  good  track  men  and  also  gangs  which  are  poor  track 
men.  Their  quality  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  inter- 
preter and  foreman ;  also  there  is  the  usual  difference  arising 
because  men  of  the  same  "calibre"  and  same  class  in  life  seem 
to  congregate. 

The  local  laborer  is  by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  the  earlier  in 
the  season  the  work  is  started  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of 
being  able  to  obtain  local  men  to  fill  out  the  ordinary  section  and 
bridge  gangs,  and  when  these  men  are  once  employed  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  stay  with  the  company  throughout  the  sea- 
son. The  railroads  are  not  likely  to  obtain  them  at  all  if  they 
wait  until  later  in  the  season. 

The  railroads  have  apparently  planned  on  much  new  work  for 
the  coming  season  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  wages 
arc  likely  to  be  high,  and  this  without  increasing  the  supply  very 
materially.  Indeed,  some  of  the  roads  have  already  begun  to 
raise  wastes  in  order  to  offer  a  little  more  than  their  competitors. 

It  is  a  wise  policy  to  arrange  for  more  comfortable  and  sani- 
tary camps  than  is  customary  in  order  to  retain  the  forces  which 
an-  hired  All  roc4i  are  human  and  even  the  poorest  laborer 
prefers  a  clean  place  to  sleep  and  clean,  wholesome  food  to  eat. 
Bunk  cars  and  all  boarding  cars  should  be  properly  made  and 
equipped  for  the  season's  work.  Screens  should  be  prepared  so 
that  at  the  proper  time  they  can  be  used,  and  cars  should  he 
furnished  in  perfect  sanitary  condition  in  such  numbers  that  the 
laborers  will  not  be  crowded. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  begins  to  qo  out  of  the  ground  the  sec- 
tion men  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  take  out  all  the  shims 
and  surface  up  the  low  spots  so  as  to  get  the  track  in  good  sur- 
faci  and  well  drained.  Extra  gangs  should  be  started  laying  rail, 
putting  in  ties  and  ballasting.  This  naturally  pre  supposes  that 
rail  has  been  shipped  and  that  the  ties  arc  <>n  the  ground  or  on 
the  way,  and  that  the  ballast  pits  are  open  and  ready  for  the 


•The  *rcond  of  i  5frif«  rf  art-i-l,.-*  en  thi»  sobjeet.  The  fir%t  appeared 
on  351  ef  th<  i»ye  at  February  21. 


steam  shovel.  If  the  rail  is  not  on  the  ground  it  is  time  to  tret 
after  it  and  hurry'  it  all  possible.  It  is  also  time  to  have  the 
ties  distributed,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  them  delivered 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  section  men  should  clean  up  around  the  depots,  open  all 
ditches,  clean  up  the  right  of  way,  look  after  the  road  crossings, 
cattle  guards  and  fences,  straighten  up  signs  that  have  sagged 
as  the  frost  has  gone  out  of  the  ground,  and  get  everything  in 
neat  shape  and  ready  for  spring  track  work  so  that  they  can 
give  the  latter  their  undivided  attention  until  completed. 

Where  construction  work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  time  to  get  the 
teams  started,  steam  shovels  under  way,  which  will  require  a  re- 
lease of  equipment  which  may  have  been  in  coal  or  other  service 
and  which  can  now  comfortably  be  released  from  that  service 
and  repaired,  equipped  and  put  into  the  construction  work. 
Where  dredge  work  is  to  be  done  preparations  should  be  made 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  gone  from  the  water  where  the 
dredge  is  to  operate  it  can  be  put  into  operation. 

Concrete  gangs  should  be  equipped  and  located  on  the  ground 
and  material  for  them  should  be  looked  after  so  that  work  can 
go  ahead  which  may  not  have  been  economical  in  the  winter  on 
account  of  its  location  or  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  However,  this  class  of  work  can  often  be  carried  on 
to  advantage  throughout  the  year.  Bridge  repairs  should  be 
pushed  and  all  pile  bridges  and  culverts  should  be  fixed  in  good 
repair  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  the  pile  drivers  should 
begin  operations  so  that  they  may  finish  their  allotted  work. 

Material  which  has  been  ordered  should  have  begun  to  come 
before  this,  and  if  not  it  should  be  looked  up  and  hurried.  Any- 
additional  material  needed  should  be  ordered  without  delay. 
Tools  should  have  been  properly  repaired,  but  if  this  has  not  yet 
been  done  they  should  be  put  in  shape  at  once  for  the  season's 
work.  There  is  a  great  loss  of  labor  if  tools  and  materials  are 
not  on  hand  when  they  are  ready  to  be  used.  This  loss  is  very 
apparent  to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  labor  and  they  should  give 
the  supply  department  all  assistance  possible  in  getting  material 
on  the  ground  by  ordering  promptly  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay- 
on  account  of  insufficient  notice. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  loss  of  capital  invested  if  the 
supply  of  material  on  hand  is  too  large  and  much  material  wilt 
deteriorate  if  held  too  long  before  being  used.  Consequently, 
the  most  perfect  arrangement  for  handling  material  is  to  have  it 
delivered  just  as  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  nearer  this  stage  is 
reached  the  cheaper  work  can  be  done.  As  this  can  not  be 
perfectly  accomplished  and  the  promptness  of  delivery  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  assistance  given  the  supply  depart- 
ment by  the  operating  and  construction  departments,  it  behooves 
the  superintendent,  the  roadmaster,  the  supervisor,  the  master 
carpenter,  the  engineers  and  all  foremen,  to  find  out  what  ma- 
terial they  need,  sec  that  it  is  ordered  and  find  out  if  it  is 
coming  on  time,  and  if  not.  get  after  it. 

As  April  is  the  time  for  beginning  farm  work,  so  it  is  also  the 
time  for  beginning  railroad  work  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  A  good  start  in  the  month  of  April  by  the  track 
men.  the  bridge  men.  the  section  men,  the  signal  men  and.  in 
fact,  all  maintenance  and  construction  men  will  get  the  season's 
work  well  under  way.  and  will  insure  getting  it  through  on  time. 

About  two  years  aco  one  of  our  large  systems  decided  to 
beijin  work  early  in  the  season,  and  in  1911  had  over  K.000  main 
tenancc  men  at  work  in  April,  which  number  was  increased  to 
10.000  in  May  The  results  were  i:""d  and  in  1912  they  put  over 
10,000  at  work  in  April  and  increased  ibis  to  over  12.000  in  May 
The  results  were  rxrctlent.  for  by  the  first  of  June  a  very  large 
part  of  ihc  rail  laying,  tie  renewals  and  ballasting  were  com- 
pleted, allowing  work  in  the  hot  summer  months  to  be  slacked 
up  and  the  work  to  be  kept  well  in  hand  throughout  the  season 
at  much  reduced  expense.  This  year  will  probably  sec  as  good 
or  better  advancement  of  the  work  on  this  system  April  is  the 
month  for  beginning,  and  a  good  beginning  is  half  the  battle. 
One  day's  work  in  April  or  May  is  worth  two  in  July  or  August. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  USE  OF  SCREW  SPIKES. 


This  Type  of  More  Permanent  Track  Construction  Now  Used 
on  730  Miles  of  Track.    Nearly  200  Mile*  Installed  Last  Year. 


No  problem  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  track,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  that  of  securing  sound  rails,  is  receiv- 
ing so  much  attention  from  railway  men  at  the  present  time 
as  that  of  the  future  tie  supply.  The  number  of  ties  required 
annually  is  so  large  and  constitutes  such  a  drain  upon  the  timber 
resources  of  the  country  that  it  is  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  in  the  near  future  to  alter  conditions.  Either  the  de- 
mand for  tic  timber  must  be  reduced  nr  ;t  substitute  fur  tun- 


Screw  Spike  Track  on  the  Lackawanna. 

ber  must  be  found.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to  both 
solutions  and  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  each.  Many 
designs  of  steel,  concrete  and  composite  tics  have  been  made, 
and  in  some  instances  with  good  indications  of  success.  How- 
ever, greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
methods  for  securing  a  greater  life  from  wood  ties,  in  this  way 
reducing  the  demand  for  timber,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 


Harrlman    Lines  Standard 
90-1  b.    Screw    Spike  Tie 
Plate  and  Screw  Spike 
with  Helical  Screw. 


Atchiaon,    Topeka    A  Santa 
Fe  Standard  90-lb.  Screw 
Spike  Tie  Plate. 


average  life  of  the  tie  can  be  increased,  the  number  required 
for  renewal  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

DESTBUCTIVB  AGENTS. 

A  tie  is  subject  to  destructive  action  by  decay  and  by  me- 
chanical wear.  The  former  is  retarded  by  treating  the  timber. 
Although  a  comparatively  new  industry,  timber  preservation  is 
being  extended  very  rapidly,  until  it  is  probable  that  within  a 
few  years  most  of  the  tics  in  track  will  be  treated  by  some  proc- 
ess.   Over  75  per  cent,  of  the  ties  now  in  track  on  the  Santa 


Fe  are  treated,  this  road  being  a  pioneer  in  this  work  and  prob- 
ably having  a  larger  proportion  of  treated  ties  than  any  other 
large  system  in  the' country.  However,  other  roads,  such  as  the 
Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Illinois  Central,  Burlington, 
Lackawanna  and  Kock  Island  also  have  large  numbers  of  treated 
ties  in  service. 

The  total  number  of  ties  purchased  in  1910,  the  latest  year 
for  which  records  arc  available,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  was  148,231,000,  of 


Intermediate  Joint,  O.  L.  4.  W.  Standard  10Mb.  Screw  Spike 
Tie  Plate  and  Screw  Spika. 

which  30,544,000,  or  21  per  cent.,  were  treated.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  nearly  7,000.000  in  the  number  of  treated  ties 
bought  over  1908,  the  previous  high  year.  At  least  seven  or 
eight  new  treating  plants  arc  under  construction,  and  as  many 
more  have  been  completed  within  the  past  year,  so  that  this  in- 
crease bids  fair  to  be  sustained.  This  large  proportion  of  treated 
ties  is  already  exerting  an  important  effect  on  the  tic  consump- 
tion as  is  shown  by  the   requirements  for  maintenance  purposes 


Ratchet  Wrench  for  Driving  Spikes. 

on  the  Santa  Fe  for  this  year,  which  arc  decreased  by  600.000  ties 
as  compared  with  previous  years.  This  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased life  of  treated  ties,  which  have  now  been  in  the  track 
sufficiently  long  for  the  effect  to  be  evident. 

As  the  life  of  the  ties  has  increased  with  treatment,  the  pro- 
portion removed  from  the  track  because  of  mechanical  wear 
has  increased.  This  mechanical  wear  very  largely  arises  from 
two  causes ;  rail  cutting  and  spike  killing.  To  strengthen  the  tie 
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against  the  former  action,  tie  plates  are  being  used  in  largely 
increased  numbers,  while  the  size  of  the  plates  themselves  has 
been  increased  to  distribute  the  loads  over  the  ties  without  cut- 
ting into  them.  This  has  been  largely  successful,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  the  plate  as  closely  an  integral  part  of  the 
tic  as  is  desired  and  the  movement  of  the  plate  on  the  tie  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  damage  to  it. 

Spike-killing  is  a  source  of  injury  to  the  tie  which  becomes 
more  serious  as  the  life  of  the  tie  is  increased.  Tie  plugs  are 
generally  used  to  reduce  the  injury  as  much  as  possible,  but  they 
arc  a  partial  remedy  rather  than  a  preventative.  At  best  spikes 
must  be  re-driven  when  rail  is  relaid,  which  occurs  on  an  average 
of  every  seven  or  eight  years  on  main  lines.  Re-gaging  of  the 
track,  spacing  of  ties  in  connection  with  ballasting,  etc..  also 
greatly  increase  this  spike  killing.  In  this  way  the  mechanical 
life  of  the  tie  is  in  many  cases  the  governing  condition  and  a 
number  of  roads  are  only  injecting  sufficient  preservative  into 
the  timber  to  give  it  a  protection  against  decay  equal  to  the 
mechanical  life.  As  this  mechanical  life  is  increased,  heavier 
treatments  can  be  given. 

The  screw  spike  is  considered  by  many  men  to  offer  the  most 
practical  means  for  increasing  the  mechanical  life  of  tics.  It  is 
effective  in  greatly  decreasing  the  movement  and  consequent  wear 
between  the  rail,  tie  and  tie  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  it  largely 


spikes  to  lateral  thrust.  With  its  intimate  contact  with  the  wood 
fiber  as  well  as  its  greater  and  more  irregular  cross  section,  the 
screw  spike  offers  greater  resistance  here  also.  With  the  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  soft  wood  ties,  this  additional  resistance 
to  wear  is  becoming  more  essential  for  from  their  nature  these 
softer  woods  are  more  susceptible  to  treatment  and  if  they  can 
be  protected  from  mechanical  injury,  a  comparatively  long  life 
can  be  secured. 

When  discussing  any  type  of  more  rigid -track  construction, 
a  strong  difference  of  opinion  always  arises  among  engineers  as 
to  the  point  to  which  this  rigidity  and  unity  of  motion  of  the  rail 
and  ties  should  be  carried.  With  the  common  cut  spike  con- 
struction, the  rail,  tie  plate  and  tie  arc  all  free  to  move  more 
or  less  upon  each  other.  With  the  screw  spike  driven  down  tight 
against  the  rail,  nearly  all  this  play  is  eliminated  and  the  three 
act  as  a  unit,  greatly  arresting  the  motion  of  the  individual 
parts  and  thereby  reducing  the  wear  upon  them.  Some  men 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  arrest  this  movement  too  closely, 
believing  it  introduces  undue  strains  in  the  track  structure, 
and  even  suggest  that  where  screw  spikes  are  used  they  be 
left  with  the  head  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
base  of  the  rail  so  that  a  slight  vertical  movement  of  the  rail 
will  be  possible  without  lifting  the  tie  from  its  bed.  In  con- 
trast with  this,  other  engineers  claim  that  one  advantage  of 


Large  Greenlee  Spike  Driving  Car. 


eliminates  the  spike  killing  of  the  tic  The  driving  of  a  common 
spike  is  very  destructive  to  the  wood  fiber,  cutting  and  distorting 
it  greatly.  Also,  after  being  driven,  the  spike  does  not  possess  a 
sufficient  grip  upon  the  wood  to  prevent  loosening  under  the 
movement  of  the  rail.  After  it  has  been  driven  down  a  few 
times  the  timber  loses  its  grip  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
the  spike  and  redrive  it  in  another  hole.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  screw  spike  is  driven  into  a  previously  bored  hole  the 
destruction  of  the  wood  fiber  is  practically  limited  to  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  thrust  of  the  screw  threads.  The  grip  upon  the 
wood  and  the  resistance  to  pulling  arc  greatly  increased  by  the 
greater  surface  exposed  to  contact.  Tests  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Purdue  University  several  years  ago 
showed  that  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  screw  spikes  to  com- 
mon spikes  varied  from  1.87  in  white  oak  to  4  63  in  longlcaf  pine. 
More  thorough  and  exhaustive  tests  which  are  now  being  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  prominent  railways,  tend  to  bear  out  these 
same  conclusions. 

When  once  properly  driven,  the  screw  spike  does  not  loosen 
readily  and  retains  its  grip  upon  the  rail  for  a  long  time.  Cut 
spikes  retard  rail  creeping  only  for  a  short  time  after  being 
driven,  while  screw  spikes  remain  tight  and  in  this  way  greatly 
reduce  the  wear  of  the  tic,  tic  plate  and  rail  upon  each  other, 
retard  creeping  and  eliminate  noisy  track.  Equally  important  with 
the  resistance  to  vertical  pulling  is  the  resistance  of  the  screw 


the  screw  spike  is  the  self  tamping  effect  which  gradually 
brings  the  tie  to  an  even,  permanent  bearing. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCREW  SPIKE. 

The  screw  spike  has  only  come  into  use  in  this  country  to 
any  extent  within  the  past  few  ycjrs,  but  recent  installations 
have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  its  serious  con- 
sideration. Over  730  mites  of  screw  spike  track  is  now  in 
service  on  14  railways  in  this  country',  which,  however,  is  less 
than  in  Europe  where  this  type  of  construction  has  been  used 
for  over  SO  years.  The  French  railways  were  among  the  first 
to  experiment  with  the  screw  spike,  its  use  on  that  system 
beginning  about  1860.  They  rapidly  adopted  it  as  standard, 
and  a  number  of  French  roads  have  used  it  exclusively  for  the 
last  30  years.  While  the  German,  Austrian  and  Belgian  rail- 
ways did  not  favor  it  for  some  time,  they  have  also  come  to 
use  the  screw  spike  to  a  large  degree,  and  since  April  1,  1899, 
the  Prussian  railways  have  used  them  exclusively  for  main- 
tenance as  well  as  new  construction.  The  British  railways, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  London  &  North  Western, 
use  iron  and  steel  spikes  without  points  with  trenails,  driving 
them  into  previously  bored  holes.  On  the  London  8c  North 
Western,  screw  spikes  are  used. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  screw  spikes  in  the  United  States,  having  about  120 
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miles  of  screw  spike  track  in  service  at  the  beginning  of  1912. 
The  first  screw  spikes  on  this  road  were  inserted  in  1905, 
3.000  being  placed  in  track  at  Rothville,  Mo.,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  since  been  removed  because  of  the  decay  of  the 
ties.  In  1908  about  a  half  mile  of  screw  spike  track  was  laid 
in  the  main  line  a  short  distance  cast  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  in 
the  same  year  7,000  screw  spikes  were  placed  at  Wyaconda, 
Mo.  The  first  large  installation  was  made  late  in  1910,  when 
55  miles  of  screw  spike  track  was  laid  in  the  main  line  between 
Hutchinson  and  Kinsley  in  southwestern  Kansas.  The  eastern 
21  miles  of  this  installation  were  equipped  solidly  with  screw 
spikes,  the  tics  being  renewed  out  of  face  at  the  same  time, 
while  on  the  remaining  34  miles,  screw  spikes  were  placed  in 


Small  Greenlee  Spike  Driving  Car  with  Single  Spindle. 


all  new  tics,  which  were  about  CO  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This 
single  track  line  carries  nearly  all  the  heavy  transcontinental 
freight  traffic  and  most  of  the  through  passenger  business. 
The  following  year,  about  60  miles  of  new  second  track  was 
laid  in  Arizona  with  screw  spikes  beside  the  old  track  which 
was  equipped  with  common  cut  spikes,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  comparison  of  results  under  similar  traffic 
and  climatic  conditions.  Owing  to  the  desire  to  observe  the 
results  secured  from  this  large  mileage  already  in,  no  further 
installation  was  made  during  the  past  year. 

While  starting  somewhat  later  than  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  &  Western  has  gone  into  the  use  of  screw 
spikes  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  road  and  has  made 
them  standard  for  all  main  line  construction.  During  the 
past  two  years,  this  road  has  used  screw  spikes  exclusively 
for  all  new  construction  and  for  maintenance  purposes  on 
main  lines,  inserting  them  in  all  new  ties  placed  in  main  tracks. 
The  Hopatcong  cut-off,  which  was  completed  a  year  ago, 
was  laid  entirely  with  screw  spikes,  this  cut-off  being  28  miles 
long  and  built  for  two  tracks  with  13.5  miles  of  screw  spikes 
in  side  tracks.  At  the  end  of  1912  over  4,000,000  screw 
spikes  were  in  main  track  on  this  road,  equivalent  to  over  330 
miles  of  continuous  track.  All  slip,  movable  point  and  simple 
switches  within  the  limits  of  screw  spike  track  arc  put  in  with 
the  same  type  of  construction. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  another  large  user  of 
screw  spikes,  with  about  110  miles  of  screw  spike  track  now 
in  service.  Screw  spikes  are  used  with  100  lb.  rail  in  all 
creosoted  and  soft  wood  tics  having  two  or  more  years  avail- 
able service.  As  this  weight  of  rail  is  standard  for  the  im- 
portant lines  on  this  road,  the  amount  of  screw  spike  track  will 
increase  rapidly,  about  50  miles  being  put  in  during  the  past 
year.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  track  has  been  in  use 
on  a  high  speed  4  deg.  curve  reversing  on  a  6  deg.  curve  about 
five  years,  the  rest  being  installed  during  the  last  two  years. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  also  has  a  large 
mileage  of  screw  spike  track,  over  84  miles  being  installed 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  first  installation  on  this 
road  consisted  of  one  mile  of  track  near  Greenwich,  Conn., 
which  was  placed  in  service  since  1907.  At  the  present  rate 
of  installation,  it  is  expected  that  all  four  tracks  between  New 
York  and  New  Haven  will  be  entirely  equipped  with  screw 
spikes  within  two  years. 

The  Harriman  lines  have  recently  gone  into  the  use  of 
screw  spikes  to  some  extent.  Six  miles  of  screw  spikes  were 
driven  in  main  track  and  1.17  miles  in  side  track1  on  the  Union 
Pacific  in  July,  1910.  Late  in  1912,  50  miles  additional  were 
installed,  25  miles  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  25  miles  on  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Among  the  other  more  prominent  installations  arc  those  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  about  25  miles  of  screw 
spike  track,  mainly  on  the  New  York  Terminal  division,  which 
has  now  been  in  service  about  two  years;  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  with  one  mile  near  Janesville,  Wis.,  placed  in  De- 
cember, 1907;  the  Pennsylvania  lines  with  1.5  miles  which  has 
now  been  in  service  about  two  and  one-half  years  in  experi- 
mental track;  the  Erie  with  one  mile  which  has  been  in  serv- 
ice two  years;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  one  mile  which 
has  been  in  service  three  years ;  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
with  one-third  mile  which  has  been  in  service  five  years;  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  with  5,276  screw  spikes  in  main  track 
near  Plains,  Mont.,  and  1,500  near  Maywood,  Wash.,  the 
spikes  in  both  places  being  in  experimental  track  under  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  In  addition,  screw 
spikes  are  used  on  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  when 
ties  are  renewed  singly  or  out  of  face,  while  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  about  half  a  mile  of  screw  spikes 
in  track  entirely  on  bridges. 

Believing  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  hold  the  rail  in  close 
contact  with  the  tie  plate,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has 
adopted  a  form  of  track  construction  whereby  the  tic  plate 
is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  tie  by  the  use  of  screw  spikes 
and  the  rail  is  held  in  place  by  cut  spikes  driven  through  slots 
in  the  plate. 

When  using  screw  spikes  it  is  essential  that  the  tie  be  bored 
before  treatment  so  that  it  will  be  fully  treated  where  the 


The  Au-tra-kar  in  Use  on  the  Santa  Fe. 


danger  of  exposure  to  moisture  is  the  greatest  This  boring 
at  the  treating  plant  is  a  development  of  the  past  two  years, 
the  first  screw  spikes  being  inserted  in  tics  bored  in  place  in 
the  track.  The  first  18  miles  of  the  55  mile  installation  of  the 
Santa  Fe  was  placed  in  this  way  and  all  ties  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna were  bored  in  place  for  screw  spikes  until  tin  com- 
pletion of  the  new  treating  plant  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  year 
ago.  This  boring  previous  to  treatment  is  also  extending 
rapidly  to  ties  used  with  cut  spikes,  and  it  is  also  becoming 
the  general  practice  for  the  ties  to  be  adzed  before  treatment  in 
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order  that  the  mutilation  at  the  time  of  placing  in  the  track 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  Europe  it  is  customary  on  many  roads  to  insert  hardwood 
dowels  or  plugs  into  the  tie  to  receive  the  spike.  This  dowel 
gives  a  resistance  to  the  spike  equal  to  that  of  a  hardwood  tie 
and  distributes  the  stresses  transmitted  to  it  by  a  spike  so  that 
they  come  within  the  limits  of  the  crushing  resistance  of  the 
softer  wood.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  this  same  idea  was 
seriously  agitated  in  this  country,  and  about  50,000  dowels 
were  inserted  experimentally  in  new  ties  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
However,  later  practice  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insert  these  dowels,  at  least  during  the  early  life  of  the  tie, 
as  when  the  wood  decays  about  the  spike  the  tie  can  then  he 
bored  and  the  dowel  inserted  at  any  time. 

The  Harnman  lines  have  adopted  a  helical  spring  or  liner 
for  the  50  miles  of  track  installed  the  past  season,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing,  this  liner  being  inserted  in  the  tic 
by  means  of  a  special  mandrel  at  the  treating  plant.  While 
this  Thollier  liner  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  Europe, 
this  is  the  first  installation  of  any  magnitude  in  this  country, 
the  purpose  of  the  liner  being  to  provide  increased  resistance 
against  crushing  of  the  wood  fibers. 

THE  SCREW  SPIKE  TIE  PLATE. 

While,  as  a  general  proposition  the  tie  plate  is  now  widely 
recognized  as  advisable  with  soft  wood  tics,  it  is  essential  with 
screw  spikes  for  it  is  not  economical  to  protect  the  tic  against 
spike  kilting  without  at  the  same  time  providing  against  rail 
cutting.  For  this  reason  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  design  of  the  screw  spike  tie  plate  and  especially  to  the 
boss  supporting  the  head  of  the  spike. 

At  first  these  spikes  were  used  with  the  ordinary  flat  tie 
plates  and  this  practice  is  still  followed  by  the  New  Haven, 
whose  experience  has  not  shown  the  necessity  of  a  supporting 
lug.    However,  the  general  experience  has  been  that  the  thrust 


Early  Type  of  Snow  Car  on  the  Rock  island  Near  Chicago. 


of  the  rail  soon  bends  the  spikes  outward,  making  it  difficult 
to  withdraw  them.  In  a  preliminary  report  just  issued  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  the  results  evident  so  far  in  four  sections 
of  test  track,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  "it  is  desirable  to 
have  some  form  of  boss  on  the  plates  to  reinforce  the  heads 
of  the  spikes  against  lateral  thrust."  The  design  of  this 
raised  portion  varies  to  quite  an  extent.  The  first  plates  were 
made  with  the  support  for  the  entire  head  except  that  portion 
bearing  on  the  rail.  However,  this  was  open  to  the  objection 
that  any  irregularity  either  in  the  plate,  in  the  spike  or  in  its 
driving  would  prevent  the  head  of  the  spike  from  taking  full 
bearing  on  the  rail.    Therefore  the  later  plates  arc  now  gen- 


rally  made  to  support  the  spike  at  the  rear  of  the  head  only. 
A  further  development  has  recently  been  brought  out  consist- 
ing of  a  ball  and  socket  washer,  with  an  adjustable  support 
to  fit  the  head  of  the  spike.  While  because  of  their  irregular 
section  the  first  plates  had  to  be  cast,  later  designs  with  a 
simple  contact  as  those  of  the  Harriman  lines,  can  be  rolled. 

The  Lackawanna  has  recently  changed  the  design  of  the  tie 
plate  slightly  by  withdrawing  the  inner  edge  of  the  spike  hole 
a  short  distance  from  the  shoulder  line  to  prevent  the  base  of 
the  rail  from  cutting  into  the  neck  of  the  spike  in  case  of  a  de- 
railment and  making  it  difficult  to  withdraw  the  spike.  The 


Latest  Type  of  Snow  Spike  Driving  Car. 


Lackawanna  practice  also  differs  in  that  a  special  plate  slotted 
for  one  screw  spike  and  two  cut  spikes  is  used  at  the  joints. 

SCR£W    SPIKE   DRIVING  APPARATUS. 

The  best  method  of  driving  screw  spikes  depends  on  a  vari- 
ety of  conditions,  including  the  density  of  frame  and  the  num- 
ber of  spikes  to  be  driven.  Where  only  a  small  number  are 
placed,  a  hand  wrench  is  generally  used.  Also,  on  very  busy 
lines,  such  as  the  Lackawanna,  hand  wrenches  are  required, 
as  it  is  impracticable  to  place  any  car  on  the  track.  The  hand 
wrench  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  spikes  may  not  be  driven 
uniformly.  W  hile  one  may  be  driven  so  as  to  injure  the  wood 
liber  or  turn  off  the  head,  another  may  not  be  turned  down 
far  enough.  Where  screw  spikes  have  worked  loose,  it  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  this  defect  of  hand  driving.  Hand 
driving  is  also  slower  and  more  expensive,  although  within  the 
past  year  a  ratchet  wrench,  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs,  has  come  upon  the  market. 

The  earliest  type  of  power  driving  cars  was  brought  out 
by  Greenlee  Brothers  of  Rockford.  111.,  for  use  in  laying  the 
55  miles  of  test  track  on  the  Santa  Fc  west  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  in  1910.  This  car  was  similar  in  general  design  to  that 
shown  in  an  accompanying  photograph,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  provided  with  six  driving  spindles.  This  or  is  a  double 
truck  steel  car  driven  by  a  27  h.  p.  steam  engine  mounted  on 
the  platform  and  is  provided  with  radial  arm  spike  driving 
heads,  permitting  each  spindle  to  reach  four  ties  at  one  set- 
ting of  the  car.  This  car  bored  the  ties  for  four  spikes  per  tie 
and  drove  the  spikes  on  a  mile  of  track  per  day  when  laying 
the  stretch  referred  to.  As  it  was  necessary  for  a  locomotive 
to  attend  this  car  while  working  on  the  main  line,  a  smaller 
self-propelling  car  with  two  spindles  has  since  been  built  by 
the  same  company  for  this  same  road.  This  car  is  driven  by  a 
gasolene  engine  and  is  capable  of  running  to  sidings  under  its 
own  power  to  clear  trains. 

Either  of  the  above  cars  must  run  onto  a  side  track  to  allow 
trains  to  pass,  which  causes  considerable  delay.  For  this 
reason  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  a  lighter  car.  especially  for 
maintenance  work,  which  can  be  lifted  off  the  track  to  let  a  train 
pass,  and  at  least  three  different  types  of  cars  have  been  developed 
for  this  purpose.  The  Greenlee  Company  has  built  a  small  gaso- 
lene motor  car  similar  to  the  ordinary  section  motor  car  with  one 
spindle  mounted  on  a  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  car  and  free  to 
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swing  to  cither  side.  This  spindle  is  provided  with  a  combined 
boring  and  spike  driving  head  which  can  be  used  for  either 
purpose.  It  is  geared  to  operate  at  the  same  speed  as  the 
spindles  on  the  larger  cars  and  can  drive  the  spikes  for  1,500 
to  2,000  ft.  of  track  per  day  where  no  boring  is  necessary.  If 
the  ties  must  be  bored  in  place,  this  distance  will  be  reduced 
about  40  per  cent.  Among  the  roads  on  which  this  car  has 
been  used  arc  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Au-Tra-Kar.  made  by  Burton  W.  Mudge  &  Co.  Chi- 
cago, is  another  small  self-propelling  car  which  can  readily  be 
lifted  from  the  track.  This  car  is  provided  with  two  boring 
spindles  on  the  front  end  and  two  driving  spindles  on  the 
rear  end.  These  spindles  arc  free  to  swing  laterally  and  tele- 
scope so  that  three  ties  can  be  reached  without  moving  the 
car.  Each  spindle  is  equipped  with  a  friction  clutch  which  is 
adjusted  to  slip  when  the  spike  has  been  driven  to  the  desired 
degree  of  resistance,  thus  insuring  the  driving  of  the  spikes  uni- 
formly. The  driving  extensions  are  hung  on  cranes  which  sup- 
port the  tools,  relieving  the  operator  of  this  weight.  This  car 
has  been  used  extensively  on  the  Santa  Ke. 

A  small  car  of  a  somewhat  different  design  is  the  Snow 
car,  made  by  the  T.  W,  Snow  Construction  Company,  Chicago, 
This  car  differs  from  other  types  in  that  electric  power  is 
generated  for  boring  the  ties  and  driving  the  spikes,  permitting 
the  car  to  be  placed  on  the  embankment  to  one  side,  clear  of  the 
main  line.  Tower  is  carried  from  the  car  lb  the  boring  and 
driving  spindles  by  cables,  sufficient  cable  being  provided  to 
enable  2,000  ft.  of  track  to  be  covered  from  one  position  of  the 
car.  In  this  way  interference  with  trains  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, for  the  car  is  at  all  times  clear  of  traffic  and  requires  no 
protection.  The  men  can  work  until  a  train  is  almost  upon 
them  and  with  a  quick  throw  of  the  cable,  can  step  to  one  side  to 
allow  the  train  to  pass.  The  first  car  of  this  type  was  brought 
out  about  two  years  ago.  A  car  which  has  just  been  shipped  for 
use  on  the  Rock  Island  lines  in  Iowa,  embodies  several  improve- 
ments. It  follows  closely  the  lines  of  automobile  construction 
in  the  details  of  its  design  and  is  provided  with  practically  all  the 
accessories  ordinarily  placed  on  the  automobile,  except  the 
steering  gear.  A  40  h.  p.  direct  connected  gasolene  engine  is 
installed  for  propelling  the  car,  which  also  drives  a  1XA  k.  w. 
generator  when  putting  in  spikes.  The  car  is  supported  on  cast 
steel  flanged  wheels,  mounted  on  rigid  journals  and  is  capable  of 
developing  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour  if  desired.  As 
the  engine  must  drive  the  generator  while  the  car  is  stand- 
ing still,  four  times  the  ordinary  area  of  front  end  radiation 
surface  was  required.  The  generator  provides  power  sufficient 
to  drive  three  boring  tools  and  two  spike  driving  tools,  this  ratio 
having  been  found  to  keep  all  tools  working  continuously  and 
give  a  uniform  rate  of  progress.  Fuses  are  provided  with  each 
individual  tool,  which  will  blow  out  if  the  toots  encounter  in- 
creased resistance,  in  this  way  protecting  the  generator.  The 
Car  weighs  3.400  lbs.  and  on  carry  12  men.  although  only  five  arc 
required  to  operate  it.  It  is  capable  of  boring  the  ties  and  driv- 
ing 550  spikes  per  hour. 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  SCJtKW  SPIKI!  CtPNSTKUCTION. 

The  cost  of  installing  screw  spike  track  is  considerably  more 
than  for  the  ordinary  construction.  All  the  various  details  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  tie  plates  and  spikes,  as  well  as  the  boring 
and  driving,  add  to  the  expense.  Previous  to  the  installation  of 
boring  machines  at  the  treating  plants,  the  tics  were  bored  in  the 
track.  The  early  installations  on  the  Santa  Fe  were  placed  in 
this  manner,  the  55  mile  stretch  in  western  Kansas  being  bored 
by  the  machine  referred  to  above,  which  also  drove  the  spikes, 
this  boring  costing  about  1.25  ct.  per  hole.  On  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  this  hand  work  was  done  with  a  small 
portable  tool  working  to  template.  Field  boring  is  still  neces- 
sary on  this  road  at  switch  leads  and  other  special  track  work. 
All  boring  of  ties  on  the  New  Haven  is  done  by  hand  with  the 
common  tools,  although  machine  boring  is  being  considered. 

On  the  Rock  Island  the  cost  of  placing  two  tie  plates,  boring 


four  holes  and  driving  the  spikes  has  averaged  13.74  ct.  when 
done  by  hand.  This  cost  was  reduced  to  4.89  ct.  per  tic  when 
using  a  machine  with  two  drills  and  one  spindle  driving  tool  for 
scattered  work  and  to  2.9  ct.  per  tie  when  using  two  drills  and 
two  driving  tools  for  continuous  work.  The  cost  of  preparing  the 
lies  for  screw  spikes,  including  drilling  eight  holes  per  tic,  dver- 
aged  about  four  cents  per  tic  on  construction  work  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  while  the  cost  of  driving  the  screw  spikes 
with  an  air  drill  machine  averaged  about  0.9  ct.  per  spike.  The 
cost  of  driving  the  spikes  on  the  New  Haven  averages  ahout  0.7 
it  each;  and  on  the  Haltimore  &  Ohio,  1.1  ct.  On  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines  the  cost  of  preparing  the  tie.  exclusive  of  the 
treatment,  averaged  from  5.3  ct.  to  15  ct.,  while  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing it  in  the  track,  exclusive  of  lining  and  surfacing,  cost  from 
10.6  ct.  to  195  ct. 

While  screw  spikes  have  not  been  in  use  in  sufficient  quantities 
long  enough  to  enable  final  results  to  be  secured,  some  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  the  small  installations  which  have  been 
in  service  for  five  years  or  more  and  from  the  more  extensive 
stretches  which  have  been  in  service  for  two  years.  The  results 
so  far  secured  indicate  that  maintenance  charges  will  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  especially  in  the  items  of  lining  and  surfacing 
track  and  in  tightening  fastenings.  Whether  these  savings  will 
be  reduced  sufficiently  to  offset  the  increased  first  cost  cannot  be 
determined  at  the  present  time,  although  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will,  on  heavy  traffic  lines  at  least.  It  has  usually 
been  necessary  to  tighten  the  spikes  about  three  months  after 
driving  and  again  after  an  interval  of  about  six  months,  after 
which  they  require  little  further  attention.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Santa  Fe  track  in  Kansas  last  summer  failed  to 
show  any  loose  spikes  and  it  was  impossible  to  slip  a  steel  tape 
between  the  head  of  the  spike  and  the  rail,  although  these 
spikes  had  not  been  tightened  for  a  year. 

The  track  men  very  frequently  object  to  screw  spikes  at  first 
because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  withdrawing  the  spikes  when 
making  routine  repairs  or  at  times  of  an  accident.  This  ob- 
jection is  most  serious  in  the  case  of  derailments  or  other  acci- 
dents where  the  heads  of  the  spikes  arc  deformed  so  that  a 
wrench  cannot  be  placed  upon  them.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  spike  off  altogether  or  to  square  the  heads 
with  a  chisel  before  the  wrench  can  be  used,  as  was  necessary 
for  a  long  distance  on  one  road  recently.  The  former  method  is 
objectionable  as  it  prevents  driving  another  spike  in  the  same 
place.  However,  this  very  fact  that  the  screw  spike  is  more 
difficult  to  remove  is  of  itself  an  important  advantage  in  decreas- 
ing the  damage  done  to  the  track  by  derailments.  Opportunity 
has  been  afforded  on  the  Lackawanna  to  observe  the  effect  of 
derailments  on  this  track  in  a  number  of  instances,  including 
one  runaway,  and  it  is  found  that  the  track  withstands  such 
punishment  with  far  less  injury  than  docs  cut  spike  track  and 
can  be  gotten  back  into  service  much  more  readily.  It  has 
usually  been  possible  to  Ret  in  to  a  wreck  over  the  existing 
track  with  few.  if  any.  repairs,  while  accidents  on  other  track 
frequently  so  tear  it  up  that  portions  of  it  have  to  be  rebuilt. 

While  more  limited,  the  experience  of  the  Santa  Fe  in  this 
regard  tends  to  corroborate  that  of  the  Lackawanna.  In  a  de- 
railment on  screw  spike  track  west  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  in 
November,  1911,  a  freight  train  of  60  cars  was  running  at  a 
speed  of  about  30  miles  per  hour  when  a  drawbar  fell  between 
the  rails,  causing  two  cars  to  derail  on  a  fill  and  go  down  the 
embankment.  The  head  trucks  of  the  third  car  were  derailed 
and  ran  on  the  ties  for  a  distance  of  10  car  lengths  before  stop- 
ping. A  large  number  of  the  heads  of  the  screw  spikes  were 
badly  dented  on  top,  three  of  the  spikes  were  badly  bent  and 
one  tie  plate  was  broken.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  lateral 
blows  that  the  track  sustained,  it  was  not  forced  out  of  gage, 
although  the  track  was  driven  out  of  line  in  two  places  but  not 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  passage  of  trains.  With  the  exception 
of  lining  these  places  and  the  replacing  of  two  or  three  broken 
tics,  no  other  repairs  were  required.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  a  track  to  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  derailments  or  other 
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hard  usage  and  not  at  the  same  time  offer  some  greater  diffi- 
culties for  reconstruction.  The  roads  which  have  gone  into  this 
type  of  construction  feel  that  the  advantage  gained  in  this  regard 
far  outweighs  the  disadvantage. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  screw  spike  may  be  summarized 
as :  the  increased  first  cost  and  the  increased  difficulty  and  cost 
of  making  repairs  or  renewals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advan- 
tages claimed  arc:  the  securing  of  increased  life  from  the  ties; 
decreased  cost  of  maintenance,  and  greater  strength  and  stability 
of  the  tnclc* 

ABSTRACT  OF  ENGINEERING  ARTICLES 
SINCE  FEBRUARY  21. 


The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  regular  weekly  issues 
of  the  Railtvay  Agt  GattlU  since  February  21,  1913: 

Attractive  Stationt  tor  Small  Towns.— The  Buffalo,  Rocheiter  ft  Pitta- 
burgh  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  design  of  attractive  stations 
for  small  towns  along  its  lines.  Two  standard  plana  have  been  adopted, 
which  ate  used  wherever  local  condition*  permit.  Ao  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  five  of  these  stations  was  published  in  the  issue  of  February  28, 
page  J8J. 

The  Production  of  Sound  Rail  Ingots.—  A  paper  on  "Comparative  Notes 
on  Sieel  Rail  Rolling"  by  Robert  W.  Hunt,  and  one  on  "Piping  and  Segre- 
gation of  Ingots  and  Ductility  Tests"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  both  of  which 
were  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers on  February  19.  were  abstracted  in  the  issue  of  February  23,  page  3»0. 

The  Crooked  River  Arch  Bridge.— The  Oregon  Trunk  ha*  built  a  steel 
arch  bridge  over  the  Crooked  river  canyon  which  baa  a  number  of  unusual 
features.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  canyon  made  its  erection  difficult  and 
iu  design  is  such  that  it  acta  as  a  two-binged  arch  for  live  load  and  three- 
hinged  arch  for  dead  load.  Thli  bridge  was  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  issue  of  February  29,  page  394. 

Grand  Trunk  Terminal  at  Ottawa,  Ont — An  attractive  station  and  hotel 
building  have  been  recently  completed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  near  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  An  illustrated  description  of  these  buildings  to 
published  in  the  issue  of  March  7.  pag*  435. 

An  editorial  commenting  on  tbe  policy  of  Canadian  roada  in  operating 
hotels  and  eating  bouses  as  compared  with  the  practice  in  this  country, 
was  published  in  the  same  issue,  page  420. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  ANNUAL  TRACK 
INSPECTION. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  just  issued  a  booklet  containing  the 
results  of  the  annual  inspection  of  track  and  structures  for 
1912,  and  the  names  of  the  winners  of  tbe  various  prizes.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  inspection,  the  Southern  Pacific  system 
is  divided  into  three  grand  districts  known  as  the  northern, 
southern  and  central  districts.  The  assistant  chief  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  maintenance  department  acts  as  inspector  over 
atl  lines.  The  general  superintendent,  district  engineer  and  the 
division  superintendents  and  division  engineers  also  assist  in 
this  inspection  on  the  gTand  district  on  which  the)-  are  located, 
no  division  superintendent  or  division  engineer,  however,  taking 
part  in  the  inspection  on  his  own  division.  In  addition  to  the 
track,  the  stations,  pump  houses,  fuel  oil  plants  and  power 
plants  are  also  inspected  and  rated.  This  inspection  was  started 
on  September  23.  and  was  concluded  on  December  12.  1912, 
requiring  34  days,  and  covering  6.630  miles  of  line. 

As  a  result  of  this  inspection,  the  Salt  Lake  division,  T.  F. 
Rowlands,  division  superintendent,  was  awarded  the  highest 
rating  of  94.1;  the  Oakland  district  of  the  western  division, 
L.  Bulger,  roadtnaster.  was  pronounced  the  best  roadmaster's 
district,  with  a  rating  of  95  5,  and  Section  19  of  this  same  dis- 
trict. P.  A.  Devinc,  foreman,  received  the  highest  section  rating 
on  the  Pacific  system  with  a  score  of  991.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded  the  roadmaster  with  the  best  district  and  the  section 
foreman  with  the  best  .cction.  while  silver  medals  were  awarded 
to  45  section  foremen  having  the  best  sections  on  the  various 
roadmaMcrs'  districts.    Silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  32 


agents  having  perfect  stations,  to' 27  pumpers  having  perfect 
pump  houses,  to  eight  pumpers  having  perfect  fuel  oil  plants 
and  to  nine  engineers  with  perfect  power  plants. 

FOREMEN'S  MEETINGS  TO  DISCUSS 
ACCIDENTS.* 


By  Earl  Barton, 

Section  Foreman,  Chicago  ft  North  Western,  Huron,  S.  D. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Dakota  division  safety  committee 
for  the  past  18  months,  and  I  believe  if  every  section  foreman  had 
the  same  opportunity  to  attend  these  meetings  there  would  be  a 
surprising  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  accidents.  While 
it  is  impossible  for  all  section  foremen  to  be  members  of  a 
division  safety  committee,  there  should  be  some  way  to  bring 
them  face  to  face  with  the  accidents  which  are  occurring  every 
day  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department.  1  think  road- 
masters  could  accomplish  good  results  by  calling  a  meeting 
of  their  section  foremen  every  six  months,  probably  just  before 
spring  work  commences  and  just  before  the  track  freezes  up  in 
the  fall.  The  roadmasters  should  act  as  chairmen  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  have  a  record  of  the  accidents  which  had  occurred  on 
the  division  during  the  preceding  six  months.  Each  accident 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  foremen  should  have 
the  privilege  of  expressing  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  way 
to  prevent  these  accidents.  After  the  accidents  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed  each  foreman  should  be  called  upon  to 
bring  up  for  discussion  any  dangerous  conditions  which  he  thinks 
might  cause  an  accident.  The  remainder  of  the  day  should 
be  spent  in  talking  over  the  safest  and  most  efficient  way  of 
handling  the  season's  work  with  foreign  laborers.  By  con- 
ducting the  meeting  in  this  way  the  new  foreman  would  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  older  foremen. 

I  find  when  loading  and  unloading  ties  with  a  mixed  gang 
of  experienced  and  inexperienced  men  that  when  two  men  are 
required  to  handle  one  tie  by  working  an  experienced  man  with 
an  inexperienced  one  we  have  less  men  injured.  Also,  in  terminal 
yards  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  rail  to  be  handled,  it  is 
much  safer  to  build  skids  on  a  level  with  a  flat  car  for  storing 
emergency  and  scrap  rail.  By  using  two  short  rails  for  sliding 
the  rails  on  and  off  the  cars,  there  is  no  chance  for  a  man  to 
be  injured  and  there  is  no  heavy  lifting.  A  skid  should  be 
built  for  each  weight  of  rail  handled  and  one  for  scrap. 

I  have  one  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  switch 
tights  and  foot  blocking  in  switches,  frogs  and  guard  rails.  This 
man  goes  over  the  switches  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
repairs  any  defective  blocks  he  finds.  The  foreman  should 
accompany  him  as  often  as  possible  on  this  inspection  tour.  A 
good  man  should  be  chosen  for  this  work  who  can  be  trusted. 
I  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  my  blocking  and  lights  since 
adopting  this  system,  and  they  are  in  a  safe  condition  at  all 
times. 

The  track  at  the  ends  of  bridges  should  have  a  wide  shoulder. 
The  runway  to  handcar  houses  should  be  filled  in  level  with  the 
top  of  the  plank  so  there  will  be  no  chance  for  switchmen 
and  trainmen  falling  over  them.  Foremen  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  regard  to  using  bad  order  tools.  A  great  many  employees 
are  injured  from  the  use  of  defective  tools.  It  is  much  easier 
to  have  such  a  tool  fixed  than  to  explain  why  you  were  using  it 
Roadmaster*  should  make  frequent  inspections  of  the  tools  used 
by  their  foremen.  Never  trust  a  piece  of  work  of  a  dangerous 
nature  to  someone  else  when  it  is  possible  for  you  to  attend  to 
it  yoursclf- 


New  Live  for  Spain.— A  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  strategic  railway  from  Malaga 
to  Algcciras  and  Cadir,  Spain.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
this  line  is  estimated  at  about  $8,640,000. 


•Rrrcived  in  the  Safety  cm: test,  which  closed  October  25,  1912. 
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THIRD  AND  FOURTH  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION. 

Geological  and  Traffic  Conditions  Created  Unusual  Problem! 
on   New   York   Central    Between   Albany   and    New  York. 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  has  been  carrying 
on  the  construction  of  third  and  fourth  tracks  between  Albany 
and  New  York  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Because  of 
the  location  of  this  line  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Hudson  river 
where  the  high  bluffs  approach  very  close  to  the  water's  edge, 


Building  New  Track*  on  Treaties  North  of  8taatsburg. 


this  work  has  necessarily  been  very  difficult  and  expensive, 
especially  'since  the  alinemcnt  is  being  improved  at  many  points 
by  the  elimination  of  curves  and  at  other  places  by  reductions 
in  the  degree  of  curvature.   The  existing  two  tracks  have  been 


Deck  of  Trestle  In  Staatsburg  Cut. 


very  badly  congested  for  some  time  as  a  very  heavy  passenger 
business,  nearly  all  of  which  consists  of  important  fast  trains, 
is  handled  in  addition  to  a  heavy  freight  movement.  There 
arc  43  scheduled  passenger  trains  and  an  average  of  30  freight 
trains  daily.  The  natural  conditions  combined  with  this  heavy 
traffic  make  progress  on  this  work  slow  and  render  necessary 
the  taking  of  many  precautions  to  prevent  interference  to  traffic. 

As  the  conditions  met  in  all  the  work  on  this  road  between 
New  York  and  Albany  arc  largely  similar,  a  description  of 


the  problems  encountered  on  the  11  miles  between  Staatsburg 
and  Barrytown,  which  is  now  being  completed,  will  be  in  a 
general  way  typical. 

The  geological  conditions  in  this  vicinity  are  very  interest- 
ing and  are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. The  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river  is  of 
a  very  uncertain  character  and  rather  than  being  regular,  there 
exists  a  very  uniform  lack  of  regularity.  Lying  nearly  in  the 
region  of  the  Appalachian  upfolding,  this  rock  has  been  dis- 
torted and  twisted  greatly  until  it  is  now  very  badly  broken 
and  is  inclined  at  all  angles  and  in  all  directions.  As  a  result 
the  rock  is  rotten  in  the  extreme  and  is  full  of  pockets  of  clay 
and  quicksand  which  are  encountered  most  unexpectedly.  In 


Rock  Facs  In  Front  of  Soft  Material. 


some  places  the  rock  slopes  sharply  towards  the  river  with  a 
bed  of  silt  or  clay  clinging  to  it  on  which  the  roadbed  must 
rest.  Again  it  may  incline  away  from  the  river  and  contain 
pockets  of  quicksand  forming  sink  holes  over  which  the  track 
must  be  laid.  In  some  instances  the  rock  is  nearly  vertical 
and  a  slight  movement/  will  dislodge  large  masses  which  may 
descend  on  the  tracks. 

No  records  are  available  regarding  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  building  the  original  road,  and  later  the  second  track,  but 
they  were  probably  small  compared  with  those  recently  en- 
countered, as  the  early  roadbed  was  narrow  and  the  undisturbed 


Completed  Slope  Showing  No  Indication  of  Rock  Face  in 
Original  Cut. 


portions  of  the  foundation  material  were  sufficiently  stable  to 
support  the  loads  and  maintain  equilibrium. 

Many  of  the  sink  holes  are  short,  with  rock  cuts  at  either 
end;  this  condition  of  itself  introducing  serious  complications 
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in  maintaining  smooth  riding  tr.uk  under  high  speed  trains. 
In  one  instance  a  ledge  of  rock  projects  under  one  rail  while 
the  other  rail  is  supported  on  a  bed  of  mud,  necessitating  in 
itself,  very  careful  maintenance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Staatsburg  a  number  of  these  sink  holes 
were  encountered.  At  one  point  there  existed  a  peat  pocket 
300  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  deep  resting  on  rock.  Sheet  piling  was 
driven  adjacent  to  the  main  track,  the  bed  excavated  under 
the  new  tracks  and  the  hole  backfilled  with  ruck  on  which  the 
new  tracks  were  laid.    At  another  |xiint  where  similar  ma- 


tracks  have  been  placed  on  the  land  side  of  the  old  fills  than 
when  on  the  river  side. 

Near  Rhinccliff,  where  a  cut  was  to  be  widened  for  addi- 
tional tracks  on  the  land  side,  the  face  of  the  cut  gave  every 
indication  of  solid  rock,  and  plans  were  made  to  excavate  ac- 
cordingly. When  construction  began  it  was  found  that  this 
rock  was  but  a  surface  shell  a  few  feet  thick  and  that  back  of 
it  there  was  a  pocket  of  very'  unstable  material.   When  this  was 
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North  Portal  of  the  Astor  Tunnel  Showing  Centering  and 
Concrete  Mixing  Equipment. 

terial  was  encountered,  but  to  a  greater  depth,  sheet  piling 
was  driven  between  the  new  and  old  tracks  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  material  from  under  these  tracks.  Piles  were  driven  and 
capped  under  UK  new  tracks  and  a  solid  floor  of  12  in.  x  12  in. 
stringers  laid' lengthwise  with  the  tracks,  on  which  the  tics  and 
track  structure  were  placed.  As  the  ground  water  level  is 
practically  at  the  surface,  it  is  expected  that  this  construction 
will  be  protected  from  decay  for  some  time  to  come.  The 


Plan  and  Elevation  of  Concrete  Slabs  Required  In  Pough- 
keeptle  Cute. 

discovered,  plans  for  the  handling  of  work  had  to  be  changed  im- 
mediately and  additional  right  of  way  secured  to  provide  for 
the  increased  slopes.  One  of  the  accompanying  photographs 
shows  this  condition  when  the  steam  shovel  was  uncovering 
the  softer  material  behind  the  rock. 

Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  old  line,  extreme  care 


Beginning  Excavation  for  the  New  Astor  Tunnel. 


accompanying  photographs  show  details  of  the  work  at  this 
point. 

As  is  to  be  expected  under  these  circumstances,  much  settle- 
ment is  encountered  on  fills  and  larRe  mud  waves  frequently 
appear.  These  conditions  interfered  greatly  with  the  estimates 
of^  material  and  made  impossible  the  balancing  of  quantities 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  One  interesting  fact  noted  is 
that  the  scltlcmcnt  has  uniformly  been  greater  where  the  new 


was  necessary  at  all  times  when  blasting  rock.  This  was 
especially  necessary  Iwcause  of  the  character  of  the  material. 
Many  times  the  effect  of  comparatively  light  shuts  was  felt  on 
the  back  of  a  ledge  of  ruck  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
work  was  being  done;  in  some  instances  this  effect  being  noticed 
at  20  ft.  through  apparently  solid  rock  resulting  in  dislodging 
large  pieces.  In  other  instances  large  quantities  have  been  re- 
moved by  comparatively  light  charges  because  of  the  opening 
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of  numerous  seams  that  were  not  known  to  exist.  The  rock 
crumbled  readily  when  blasted  so  that  nearly  all  of  it  could  be 
removed  by  the  steam  shovel.  This  uncertain  character  of  the 
rock  made  necessary  constant  inspection  day  and  night  to  insure 
protection  against  detached  pieces  of  rock  being  jarred  loose 
and  falling  on  the  main  tracks. 

At  several  places  the  present  line  tunnels  through  points  of 
rock  extending  into  the  river.  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  additional  tracks,  these  tunnels  are  in  several  in- 
stances being  replaced  with  open  cuts.  At  such  places  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  rock  from  falling  on  the 
tracks,  especially  as  much  of  the  rock  in  the  tunnel  roofs  is 
badly  eaten  by  locomotive  gases. 

At  the  John  Jacob  Astor  estate,  two  miles  north  of  Rhine- 
cliff,  previous  agreement  required  the  maintenance  of  a  tun- 
nel. As  the  alinement  was  changed  somewhat  at  this  point, 
the  new  tunnel  was  built  independent  of  the  old  tine.  By 
agreement  with  the  Astor  estate,  the  contractor  was  permitted 
to  excavate  an  open  cut,  construct  the  tunnel  in  the  open  and 
then  cover  it,  restoring  the  original  surface.  The  accompany- 
ing photographs  show  this  feature  clearly.  The  tunnel  consists 
of  a  flat  concrete  arch  with  a  span  of  58  ft.  1  in.  and  a  maxi- 
mum rise  of  35  ft  above  the  top  of  rail. 

The  presence  of  large  estates  bordering  the  tracks  with 
riparian  rights  extending  to  the  river  required,  in  many  in- 
stances, special  precautions  to  maintain  slopes  and  to  prevent 
injury  to  trees,  etc  In  several  instances  where  bridges  were 
raised  and  new  embankments  built,  walled  pits  were  left  in  the 
slopes  about  the  trees. 

Where  the  new  tracks  were  built  on  the  river  side,  less  diffi- 
culty was  encountered,  although  it  was  only  possible  to  build 
on  this  side  at  certain  places  because  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
water.  While  the  river  is  not  wide  enough  for  the  wind  to 
create  waves  of  any  magnitude,  a  number  of  fast  steamers  run 
on  the  river  and  create  waves  of  considerable  size  which  do 
damage  to  unprotected  banks.  For  this  reason,  all  new  em- 
bankments were  protected  with  riprap.  A  dry  wall  was  first 
built  at  the  toe  of  the  slope  of  heavy  stone  brought  from  build- 
ing excavations  at  New  York  and  placed  with  derricks.  Some 
of  the  filling  material  required  inside  of  this  wall  was  also 
brought  up  from  New  York  on  scows;  the  contractors  securing 
it  from  building  excavations  there. 

The  track  crosses  a  number  of  tidal  bights  where  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  passage  of  considerable  quantities  of 
water  every  12  hours.  Openings  were  made  at  these  places, 
either  by  culverts  or  short  bridges.  Cast  iron  pipe  and  con- 
crete boxes  were  used  for  the  smaller  openings  while  the  bridges 
were  built  of  I  beams  embedded  in  concrete  and  resting  on 
concrete  abutments. 

A  very  interesting  problem  was  encountered  in  Poughkeepsic 
where  similar  work  is  under  way.  While  some  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  holding  the  tracks  to  surface  in  several 
places,  no  unusual  difficulties  were  anticipated.  However,  when 
the  widening  of  the  cuts  was  undertaken,  trouble  was  suddenly 
encountered  in  holding  the  new  tracks  up.  In  two  different  in- 
stances these  tracks  were  left  in  good  condition  in  the  evening 
and  showed  no  signs  of  weakness  under  heavy  traffic  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  night;  however,  towards  morning  they 
suddenly  dropped,  creating  such  a  condition  that  traffic  could 
only  move  over  them  with  great  care.  In  order  to  insure  con- 
tinuous operation,  it  became  necessary  to  drive  piling  under 
these  tracks  the  length  of  these  pockets  and  build  standard 
trestle  construction.  A  wall  of  sheet  piling  was  then  driven 
between  these  and  the  adjacent  tracks  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment of  material  and  the  material  under  the  remaining  tracks 
was  then  excavated.  Following  this  a  concrete  slab  was  laid 
under  the  remaining  tracks  the  entire  length  of  the  sink  holes, 
resting  directly  on  the  mud.  and  designed  to  confine  this  ma- 
terial as  well  as  to  distribute  the  load.  The  results  so  far, 
indicate  that  this  has  been  successful.  This  construction  was 
'  required  in  three  instances  at  Poughkeepsic.    The  length  of 


concrete  mats  required  ranged  from  90  ft  to  910  ft,  and  they 
extended  under  four  and  five  tracks. 

This  construction  work  was  all  handled  under  the  direction 
of  G.  W.  Kittredge,  chief  engineer;  J.  W.  Pfau,  engineer  of 
construction,  and  K.  £.   Dougherty,  district  engineer,  with 
George  D.  Evans,  assistant  district  engineer,  directly  in  charge. 
  . 

ORGANIZATION  OF  FLOATING  GANG  TO 
TRAIN  FOREMEN.* 

By  W.  H.  Clxvkand, 

Roailmaiter.  Atchison,  Topeka  *  Sanu  Fe,  Wellington,  Kan. 

A  school  for  section  men  is  often  advocated  in  its  various 
phases.  One  of  the  popular  ideas  is  monthly  meetings,  held  at 
some  point  on  each  division.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  merely  provides  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  explanations 
and  social  friendship.  The  only  way  that  proficiency  can  be 
gained  is  by  actual  experience;  by  being  brought  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  work,  in  all  its  varying  conditions;  by  working 
under  the  supervision  of  some  one  who  is  master  of  the  art. 
There  must  also  be  some  object  in  view,  something  in  sight 
to  work  for.  There  must  be,  first,  present  means  of  support, 
second,  assurance  of  future  promotion. 

To  provide  a  supply  of  competent  foremen  for  the  future,  I 
would  recommend  the  systematic  organization  of  floating  gangs. 
On  each  superintendent's  division  organize  one  small  floating 
gang  as  large  as  the  working  conditions  of  the  division  will 
permit.  Let  this  gang  consist  of  from  six  to  ten  laborers.  Let 
the  men  employed  in  this  gang  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
American  labor,  of  the  proper  age  and  of  the  highest  intelligence 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Pay  them  wages  as  much  above 
those  of  the  foreign  labor  as  the  division  conditions  will  warrant, 
taking  into  consideration,  the  wages  paid  locally  to  labor  in 
other  industries,  and  let  them  understand  that  they  are  in  line 
for  promotion  as  their  experience  and  proficiency  warrant 
Place  the  most  experienced  foreman  you  have  over  this  gang; 
a  man  who  is  master  of  the  profession  in  all  its  features; 
a  man  whose  qualifications  place  him  in  line  for  promotion  to 
the  position  of  roadmaster.  Pay  him  the  extra  gang  foreman's 
salary  and  let  him  understand  that  his  business  is  to  do  a 
high  standard  of  work,  supervise  all  work,  and  act  as  instructor 
of  the  men  under  him,  to  fit  them  for  positions  as  foremen. 
Place  this  gang  in  good  comfortable  bunk  cars  with  a  boarding 
car  for  the  men,  so  that  they  will  always  be  at  home  with  the 
outfit.  Let  the  foreman  board  the  men.  Equip  them  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  doing  all  kinds  of  work,  including  emergency 
work — wrecks,  washouts,  etc.  Furnish  them  with  standard  blue 
prints  and  rules  and  literature.  Then  use  this  gang  on  any 
part  of  the  division  where  it  is  needed.  If  there  are  switches 
to  be  laid  or  improvements  of  any  kind  to  be  made  on  any 
section,  move  this  gang  there  and  let  it  do  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  section  gang,  schooling  the  men  in 
the  art  of  switch  laying  and  track  laying  to  standard.  In  this 
manner  the  regular  section  gangs  will  get  the  schooling  and 
instruction  which  will  greatly  benefit  them.  Make  it  the  duty 
of  the  instructing  foreman  thoroughly  to  instruct  each  foreman 
and  gang  on  whose  territory  he  is  working  and  make  some  part 
of  every  Sunday  an  information  day  for  this  gang  and  the 
foremen  and  men  near  where  he  happens  to  be  stationed.  Once 
a  month  let  the  roadmaster  be  present  and  make  it  a  general 
instruction  meeting,  taking  up  the  matters  of  timebooks  and 
reports,  book  of  rules,  time  cards,  blue  prints  and  estimates,  and 
the  subject  of  emergencies.  In  this  way  the  entire  division 
will  soon  become  thoroughly  informed  on  all  subjects  and  will 
be  experienced  in  all  standard  and  emergency  work.  Then  when 
you  want  a  relief  or  permanent  foreman  you  can  promote  a 
high  class  man  from  this  gang  and  immediately  fill  his  place  in 
the  gang  with  a  new  man.    If  you  want  a  relief  or  permanent 

•Rewind  in  tbe  contest  on  The  Poremin  Problem,  which  doted  M»rc» 
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roadmaster  on  quick  notice  promote  the  foreman  of  this  gang 
and  you  wilt  have  a  man  that  is  qualified  and  acquainted  with 
all  parts  of  the  division  and  its  working  conditions,  and  one 
of  the  best  laborers  in  the  gang  can  be  promoted  to  relieve  the 
foreman  in  his  absence. 

When  there  is  no  track  laying  or  important  work  to  be  done, 
let  this  gang  help  out  with  the  ordinary  work  on  the  division. 
If  there  is  a  small  piece  of  ballasting  to  he  done;  if  there  are 
the'  renewals;  if  there  is  fence  to  be  repaired,  or  new  fence  to 
build,  use  them  for  such  work ;  and  if  there  is  no  special  work  to 
do,  then  float  them  from  one  section  to  another,  helping  out  the 
worst  sections. 

If  at  any  time  forces  are  short  and  a  section  foreman  has 
a  mile  or  two  of  rough  track  that  he  cannot  reach  in  good 
time,  then  float  this  gang  over  to  him  and  let  them  help  him  out 
a  week  or  so  and  then  pass  them  to  the  next  section  needing 
help.  This  will  save  the  necessity  of  increasing  forces  and  will 
permit  division  operation  with  much  less  force.  In  case  of 
accidents,  wrecks,  washouts,  and  such  emergencies,  this  gang  in 
cars  can  be  gotten  on  the  ground  quickly  and  their  experience 
should  make  them  very  valuable.  Any  division  can  find  continual 
work  for  such  a  gang,  unless  it  is  in  severe  winter  weather,  and 
the  arrangement  will  insure  a  supply  of  foremen  of  a  high  class 
without  gathering  the  foremen  monthly  to  some  fixed  point  on 
the  division,  which  depletes  a  large  portion  of  the  division  of 
foremen  for  one  day  and  does  not  instruct  the  section  lahorer 
from  whose  ranks  the  foremen  must  be  taken. 

KILLING  WEEDS  WITH  CHEMICALS. 

The  weeding  of  track,  especially  in  dirt  ballast,  is  a  source  of 
heavy  annual  expense  to  the  railways.  As  the  weeds  offer 
serious  impediment  to  trains  if  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  be  removed.  The  most  common  method 
of'  removal  is  by  hand  weeding  with  hoes  or  similar  tools.  On 
some  of  the  western  roads,  weed  burners  are  also  used.  An- 
other method  which  has  gained  wide  attention  during  the  past 


C.  M.  4  St.  P.  Track,  near  Ounnville,  Wit.,  Treated  July  24, 
1911.   Photo  Taken  May  16,  1912. 


two  years  is  that  of  the  destruction  of  weeds  by  the  use  of  a 
chemical. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  the  Atlas  "A"  weed  killer  has 
been  used  to  such  an  extent  that  a  definite  comparison  of  re- 
sults can  now  be  secured.  This  material  is  a  concentrated 
chemical  solution  weighing  about  13.5  lbs.  per  gal.  It  is  dark 
gray  in  color,  with  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  lye.  Before  apply- 
ing, this  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  in  the  ratio  of  about  15  to 
20  gal.  of  water  to  one  of  the  chemical,  the  water  serving  simply 
as  a  means  of  distribution  of  the  chemical.    In  general,  about  10 


gal.  of  the  chemical  is  required  for  each  one  foot  width  of  track 
one  mile  long,  although  this  varies  somewhat  with  the  density  of 
the  weed  growth,  the  nature  of  the  ballast  and  soil,  and  the 
season  in  which  it  is  applied.  After  the  first  year's  application 
this  amount  can  be  reduced  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  ground  will  be  practically  sterile  and  will 
support  very  little  vegetation. 

Where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  generally  been  used  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  warrant  the  equipping  of  a  tank  car  with  a  sprin- 
kling device-  whereby  the  diluted  liquid  is  distributed  over  the 


Photographs  of  B.  A.  O.  Track  on  Shawneetown  Branch  Before 
and  Eight  Weeks  After  Treatment.    Heavy  Growth 
of  Warren   Weed  Originally. 


track.  However,  a  small  tank  can  be  installed  on  a  push  car  if 
desired  and  the  material  sprayed  from  that.  Where  a  large  car 
is  used  a  spraying  device  consisting  of  a  perforated  pipe  about 
2J4  in.  by  8  ft.  long  is  attached  to  the  discharge  pipe  so  that  it  is 
held  about  8  in.  above  the  rails.  This  pipe  is  drilled  from  end 
to  end  with  three  or  four  rows'  of  3/16  in.  holes.  Elbows  are 
placed  in  each  end  of  the  pipe  with  the  closed  end  turned  up,  the 
elbows  being  drilled  with  a  number  of  holes  located  so  as  to 
throw  the  chemical  out  the  required  distance  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  ties.  The  amount  of  flow  can  be  regulated  by  a  valve  in 
the  discharge  pipe,  which  can  be  operated  from  the  platform  of 
the  car.  The  chemical  and  the  water  are  mixed  by  pumping  air 
through  the  train  air  line  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  agitate 
the  solution.  This  same  air  line  can  be  used  to  maintain  a 
pressure  in  the  tank  while  spraying  is  being  done. 

The  applications  should  be  made  in  a  dry  >pcll  when  the 
plants  are  thirsty  and  will  quickly  absorb  the  moisture.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  the  solution  after  a  heavy 
rain  when  the  plants  arc  saturated.  While  the  material  may  be 
applied  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season,  best  results  can 
be  secured  by  using  it  early  in  the  season  before  the  vegetation 
has  reached  the  stage  where  it  will  remain  standing  after  being 
killed,  for  not  only  is  it  more  sensitive  and  more  easily  killed 
early  in  the  year,  but  no  unsightly  stalks  are  left  standing.  The 
chemical  is  poisonous  and  care  is  required  to  see  that  it  is  not 
used  along  the  right  of  way  where  stock  is  grazing,  for  when  the 
vegetation  is  moist  it  tends  to  attract  cattle  and  kills  them. 
However,  a  recent  improvement  has  been  made  whereby  it  is 
said  that  this  chemical  has  been  made  distasteful  to  stock  so 
that  they  leave  it  alone.  This  has  recently  been  tried  on  the 
Cuban  railways  where,  due  to  the  lack  of  dining  car  facilities, 
venders  sell  eatables  at  the  various  stations  and  much  refuse  is 
thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  trains,  attracting  pigs,  goats 
and  other  animals.  The  use  of  this  improved  chemical  has  not 
only  resulted  in  killing  the  vegetation  but  also  in  repelling  the 
live  stock. 

While  the  cost  of  this  material  varies  somewhat  with  the 
amount  of  the  chemical  used,  it  averages  about  $35  to  $45  per 
mile  of  track  for  the  first  application  and  a  lesser  amount  for 
succeeding  years.  As  the  cost  of  weeding  ordinary  dirt  ballast 
track  ranges  from  $30  to  $50,  the  economy  is  evident,  while  the 
section  forces  arc  enabled  to  devote  their  time  to  more  productive 
work. 
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While  this  product  has  been  used  extensively  in  South 
America,  Australia  and  other  foreign  countries,  it  has  only  been 
used  here  for  the  past  two  years.  One  of  the  first  roads  in  this 
country  to  use  it  to  any  extent  was  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  which  treated  16  miles  of  track  in  northern  Wisconsin 
in  July?  1911,  with  an  average  of  62.5  gal.  per  mile  at  a  cost,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  train  crew,  of  $26.23  per  mile.  This 
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Removing  Chemical  from  Supply  Car  to  Spraying  Car  on  Fort 
Dodge,   Dss   Moines  &  Southern. 


track  was  sprayed  by  means  of  a  sprinkling  apparatus  attached 
to  an  old  tank  car.  The  track  was  not  ballasted  and  was  cov- 
ered with  sod.  About  24  hours  after  the  application  was  made 
the  vegetation  had  wilted,  and  this  year  there  was  no  trouble  with 
weeds  or  grass. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  treated  36  miles  of  earth  ballasted  road- 
bed between  Flora,  III.,  and  Shawneetown  during  the  past  sum- 
mer.   The  vegetation  on  this  line  varied  from  a  light  growth  of 


Treated  and  Untreated  Track  on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  at  Downiville, 
Wis.   Treated  July  26,  1911.    Photo  Taken  May  16,  1912. 


grass  to  a  heavy  massed  growth  of  foxtail  and  crab  grass  inter- 
spersed at  various  places  with  berry  vine,  milkweed  and  a  very 
heavy  growth  of  Warren  weed.  Due  to  continued  wet  weather 
in  the  spring  the  application  of  the  weed  killer  was  not  made 
until  the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  a  width  of  12  ft.  was 
treated  with  100  gal.  of  the  chemical  per  mile.  Within  three 
days  after  the  application  was  made  most  of  the  weeds  began  to 
die  and  the  effect  was  very  noticeable.    The  difference  after  an 


interval  of  eight  weeks  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs.  The  Warren  weed  was  entirely  killed  while  the 
foxtail  and  crab  grass  were  very  largely,  although  not  entirely, 
destroyed — the  application  not  being  heavy  enough  to  permeate 
entirely  the  thick  mass  of  roots.  This  application  was  made  at 
a  total  cost  of  $37.65  per  mile,  exclusive  of  $29.32  for  equipping 
the  car  with  a  sprinkling  device- 
Forty  miles  of  track  of  the  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  8t  South- 
ern was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  this  track  being  ballasted 
with  gravel  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  soil  which  would 
support  vegetation  was  mixed.  Due  to  various  delays,  this 
track  was  not  treated  until  quite  late  in  the  season  after  the 
weeds  had  made  a  strong  start.  However,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  spots  where  wiry  grass  was  present,  the  weeds  were 
thoroughly  killed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  applied  this  material  at  different 
points  on  the  Delaware  and  Manhattan  divisions  during  the  last 
season.  The  mixture  was  prepared  in  the  ratio  of  one  gal.  of  the 
chemical  to  from  IS  to  40  gal.  of  water,  depending  on  the  density 
of  the  weed  growth.  It  was  applied  both  with  hand  sprinkling 
cans  and  from  cars  carrying  tanks  connected  to  small  pumps 
o|>erated  by  air  from  a  locomotive.  The  time  required  for 
applying  it  varied  from  about  30  min.  for  a  train  equipped  with 
tanks  to  go  over  two  miles  of  single  track  to  250  hours  for 
sprinkling  three  tracks  for  a  length  of  1,850  ft.  by  hand.  Among 
other  roads  which  have  also  used  this  material  for  killing  weeds 
is  the  Public  Service  Railway  of  New  Jersey,  which  treated  65 
miles  of  track  during  the  past  year. 


PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  WAY  EMPLOYEES.* 


By  W.  E.  Davin, 

Superviior,  Pitttburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  McKecs  Rnckt,  P». 

According  to  my  observation  a  large  number  of  accidents  to 
employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department  is  due  to  dan- 
gerous practices  and  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employees  them- 
selves. On  many  roads  safety  committees  have  been  appointed 
and  representatives  from  all  of  the  various  departments  act  on 
these  committees  and  report  in  accordance  with  the  policies  out- 
lined. In  the  work  of  the  safety  committees  it  would  seem  that 
nearly  all  of  the  efforts  arc  directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
accidents  to  trainmen  and  shopmen,  and  comparatively  little  is 
licing  done  by  these  committees  toward  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents to  cmpkiyces  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department.  This 
lack  of  interest  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the  supervisors, 
roadmasters  and  foremen  who  are  actually  in  charge  of  the  men 
and  work  in  the  field,  and  who  have  every  opportunity  to  observe 
the  conditions  and  practices  that  are  causing  accidents  to  em- 
ployees in  this  department,  to  give  this  matter  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Ever)  supervisor,  roadmaster  and  foreman,  whether  a  member 
of  a  safety  committee  or  not.  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  give 
attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  safety  of  the  men  cm- 
ployed  under  him.  In  addition  to  this  all  conditions  that  may 
seem  dangerous  or  that  might  cause  injury  to  trainmen  or  others 
should  not  be  overlooked  but  should  be  reported  to  the  proper 
officers.  The  primary  work,  however,  of  those  in  charge  of 
maintenance  should  be  to  remedy  defective  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices and  conditions  in  the  department  which  they  represent.  In 
this  respect  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  my  division, 
taking  up  each  case  separately  and  applying  a  remedy  wherever 
possible  to  prevent  a  recurrence  and  to  eliminate  the  dangerous 
features  and  practices. 

When  employees  in  this  department  are  injured  report  is  made 
to  the  proper  officers.  The  supervisor  makes  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  determines  as  far  as  possible  the  cause,  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  accident  could  have  been  avoided  by  some  other 

•Received  in  ibe  Safely  conical,  which  cluwd  October  25.  1912. 
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method  or  practice  or  by  the  use  of  other  or  belter  tools,  a  circu- 
lar letter  is  sent  to  all  foremen  calling  attention  to  this  particular 
accident  how  it  occurred,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  explain- 
ing in  detail  how  it  might  have  been  avoided  together  with 
instructions  to  the  foremen  to  explain  the  details  to  each  man 
in  his  gang.  Where  foreigners  are  employed  who  cannot  under- 
stand English,  one  of  the  foreigners  in  the  gang  explains  to  them 
the  instruction*  in  their  own  language. 

Many  dangerous  methods  arc  in  use  by  trackmen  in  perform- 
ing track  construction  and  repair  work  and  in  handling  tools. 
Many  of  these  methods  may  have  been  used  for  years  snd  have 
caused  numbers  of  accidents.  In  order  to  bring  these  matters 
before  the  men  in  a  practical  manner  special  instructions  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  explaining  the  dangerous  features  and 
methods  of  handling  work  and  tools  and  how  to  avoid  injury 
from  them. 

Lack  of  system  and  bad  practice  are  responsible  for  many  in- 
juries. When  handling  rails  a  good  man  at  each  end  of  the  rail 
with  a  rail  fork  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  giving  attention  to  these 
men  is  a  safe  method.  The  men  at  the  ends  of  the  rait  should 
be  competent.  Rail  forks  are  used  when  loading  and  unloading 
rail.  Tongs  are  always  used  when  handling  and  carrying  rails. 
With  the  majority  of  foreigners  it  is  common  practice  to  do 
considerable  talking.  When  performing  hazardous  work  we  aim 
to  stop  this  as  much  as  possible. 

Rail  cutters  or  chisels  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Battered  head 
cutters  are  not  used.  It  is  just  as  important  to  keep  the  striking 
face  of  a  cutter  in  repair  for  safety  as  it  is  to  keep  the  cutting 
edge  in  repair  for  cutting.  The  use  of  spike  mauls  for  striking 
chisels  is  not  permitted.  Striking  hammers  or  sledges  with  wide 
striking  faces  are  used.  When  cutting  rails  the  practice  of  lift- 
ing the  rail  as  high  as  the  men  can  reach  and  allowing  it  to  drop 
across  a  tie  or  rail  is  not  permitted.  The  use  of  a  rail  bender  is 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Holding  a  spike  maul  on  the  head  of  a  spike  and  striking  it 
with  another  maul  is  a  dangerous  practice  and  is  not  permitted, 
a  rail  punch  being  used  instead.  Many  injuries  are  due  to  the 
head  flying  off  when  pulling  spikes  and  from  pieces  of  steel  flying 
from  the  bar  and  spike  maul.  If  the  spike  is  first  tapped  with 
the  spike  maul  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  drive  the  bar  under  the 
spike  head  with  a  maul. 

Track  jacks  arc  dangerous  to  operate  and  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  gang  is  always  assigned  to  this  work.  The  use  of  tie 
tongs  for  handling  ties  not  only  prevents  injury'  to  the  men  but 
is  a  great  saving  to  the  ties  compared  with  the  old  practice  of 
handling  them  with  picks.  When  trackmen  are  wdrking  at  inter- 
locked switches,  in  addition  to  a  proper  arrangement  with  the 
towcrman,  a  block  is  placed  in  the  points  to  prevent  men  from 
being  caught  in  case  the  lever  is  accidentally  thrown  by  the 
towcrman.  The  use  of  a  megaphone  is  of  much  assistance  in 
handling  men  in  busy  yards  and  terminals  and  at  points  where 
the  view  of  approaching  trains  is  obstructed.  Cutting  or  break- 
ing track  bolts  out  of  joints  has  caused  many  accidents.  If  bolts 
must  be  cut  out  one  should  sec  that  all  other  men  in  the 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  any  parts  that  may  fly  from  the  bolt  or 
cutter. 

lumping  on  and  off  moving  cars  and  trains,  crawling  under 
cars,  climbing  over  cars  in  yards,  passing  between  cars  standing 
close  together,  taking  shelter  from  rain  under  cars,  sitting  under 
cars  to  eat  lunch,  getting  on  and  nff  hand  and  push  cars  in 
motion,  running  hand  and  push  cars  or  motor  cars  over  inter- 
locking switches  without  a  clear  understanding  with  the  tower- 
man,  applying  brakes  on  hand  and  motor  cars  without  warning 
to  the  men  on  the  car.  allowing  the  men  to  leave  track  tools  on 
or  near  track,  standing,  walking  or  working  on  tracks  while 
trains  are  passing  on  adjacent  tracks,  riding  on  or  standing  close 
to  a  plow  when  unloading  ballast  or  other  material,  standing  near 
cables  when  ploughing  off  cars,  sitting  on  brake  wheels  of  cars  at 
any  time,  thawing,  handling  or  translating  dynamite  or  other 
high  explosives,  running  hand  cars  and  motor  cars  at  a  high  rate 


of  speed  and  too  close  together  and  standing  close  to  track  when 
trains  arc  passing  are  some  of  the  many  acts  of  carelessness  on 
part  of  employees  which  result  in  accidents  and  injury  and  to 
which  we  have  given  special  attention. 

Foreigners  are  the  victims  of  many  acts  of  carelessness  and 
poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  gang  foreman  who  does  not 
stop  to  think  of  the  results  that  follow.  They  are  easily  con- 
fused and  foremen  should  use  more  than  ordinary  care  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  trains. 

When  working  on  douhle  tracks  and  four  tracks  at  busy 
terminals  trackmen  can  do  much  to  prevent  injury  to  employees 
in  the  transportation  department  by  keeping  the  work  cleaned 
up  every  day  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  When  work  is  in 
progress  that  cannot  be  put  in  safe  condition  daily,  a  notice 
should  be  placed  on' the  bulletin  boards  for  protection  of  train- 
men. 

The  unloading  and  piling  of  material  at  a  safe  distance  from 
tracks  is  a  very  important  matter  that  trackmen  must  strictly 
comply  with.  The  use  of  improved  machinery  and  tools  for 
handling  materials  in  connection  with  maintenance  of  way  work 
has  proven  a  large  factor  in  decreasing  the  number  of  accidents 
and  also  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  labor. 


CREOSOTING  PLANT  NEAR  CONNELLS- 
VILLE,  PA. 


The  cfeosoting  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserving 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  just  completed  its  first  year  in 
operation,  which  has  proved  thoroughly  successful.  This  plant 
is  located  on  the  tracks  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and 
near  those  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Western  Maryland 
and  the  Pennsylvania  at  Broadford  Junction,  Pa.,  near  Con- 
nellsville.  The  site  includes  50  acres  of  property  near  the 
Youghtogheny  river,  on  the  hill  side  of  the  tracks,  where  good 
drainage  is  secured. 

Beech,  birch,  maple,  red  oak,  white  oak  and  chestnut  ties,  red 


Overhead  Creosote  Weighing    End  View  of  Cylinder  House 
Tanks.  Under  Construction. 


oak  piling  and  yellow  pine  structural  timbers  have  all  been 
treated  and  the  plant  caters  to  the  commercial  business 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Last  summer  extensive 
tests  were  made  of  actual  treatment  with  the  empty  cell  proc- 
ess, and  it  was  found  that  a  thorough  penetration  of  all  sap 
wood  could  be  secured  in  the  above  named  species  by  a  care- 
ful treatment  of  the  seasoned  wood.    All  ties  at  this  plant  are 
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seasoned  in  the  yard  from  six  months  to  over  one  year  before 
treatment. 

The  main  buildings  are"  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
property  and  away  from  the  main  ladder  track.  The  loading 
platform  is  between  the  ladder  track  and  the  cylinder  house, 
and  is  4  ft.  high  with  tracks  on  each  side  spaced  44  ft.  center 
to  center.  On  top  of  this  loading  platform  there  are  three  36 
in.  gage  tracks.  Between  the  cylinder  house  and  the  loading 
platform  is  located  a  standard  50  ft.  track  scale  arranged  for 
weighing  all  charges  in  and  out  of  the  treating  cylinders.  The 


chine  is  driven  by  a  70  h.  p.  engine  located  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Adjacent  to  this  adzing  machine  there  U  located  a  block 
cutting  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  blocks  for  shop  floors 
and  bridges. 

For  storing  the  creosote  at  this  plant  there  are  three  very 
large  storage  tanks,  sufficient  for  a  year's  supply  of  creosote. 
The  creosote  arrives  in  tank  cars,  and  is  dropped  by  gravity 
into  the  underground  unloading  tank,  from  which  it  is  pumped 
to  either  of  the  three  storage  tanks. 

Most  of  the  railroad  work  at  this  plant  is  treated  under  the 


main  ladder  track  is  constructed  of  80  lb.  rails  throughout, 
and  all  storage  tracks  are  three  rail,  36  in.  and  standard  gage, 
for  handling  the  narrow  gage  trams  and  locomotive.  An  elec- 
tric hoist  is  used  to  handle  treated  ties  in  the  yard. 

The  treating  plant  consists  of  two  7  ft.  cylinders,  each  ar- 
ranged for  a  capacity  of  about  500,000  ties  per  year.  The 
cylinders  are  set  on  concrete  piers  so  that  a  man  can  walk 
under  and  around  them.  There  are  two  special  high  pressure 
measuring,  or  working,  tanks  which  are  mounted  on  scales 
above  the  cylinders.  Each  tank  will  hold  about  75  tons  of 
creosote  and,  with  the  special  arrangement,  it  is  possible  to 
weigh  this  heavy  load  within  the  graduations  of  20  lbs.  on  the 
scale  beam  or,  if  further  refinement  and  accuracy  is  wanted, 
the  scales  on  the  loading  platform  can  be  used  as  a  check. 
Thus  all  creosote  used  is  weighed  in  and  out  of  the  cylinders, 
and  it  is  possible  to  secure  very  accurate  results.  The  cylin- 
der house  is  equipped  with  special  rotary  vacuum  pump,  air  com- 


pressor,  pressure  pump,  general  service  pump  and  circulation 
pump  for  the  Card  process.  At  one  end  of  the  building  a  room 
is  partitioned  off  for  the  generator. 

The  boiler  house  is  located  about  125  ft.  from  the  main 
building,  and  is  arranged  for  two  150  h-  p.  boilers.  The  40.000 
lb.  Porter  yard  locomotive  is  also  housed  here.  The  steam  line 
from  the  boiler  house  to  the  main  building  and  the  exhaust  line 
are  carried  overhead  on  steel  supports. 

An  adzing  plant  is  provided  where  all  ties  are  faced  to  suit 
the  tic  plate  and  bored  for  screw  spikes,  before  treatment. 
On  the  feed  end  of  the  adzing  machine  there  is  an  automatic 
dumping  arrangement  which  drops  the  ties  from  the  trams  onto 
the  table  which  feeds  the  adzing  machine.  The  tram  cars 
drop  down  by  gravity  through  a  spring  switch  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  machine,  ready  for  reloading.    This  adzing  ma- 


supervision  of  Dr.  Herman  von  Schrenk,  and  the  plant  is 
managed  by  Grant  B.  Shipley  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wood  Pre- 
serving Company. 


PROTECTION   OF  RAILWAY  EMBANKMENT 
AGAINST  STORMS. 


The  main  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  between  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  is  located  along  the  northerly  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  many  miles,  and  is  subject  to  occasional 
damage  from  the  storms  which  move  inland  from  the  Gulf. 
These  storms  arc  not  unusual  in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  seldom 
do  much  damage,  lasting  for  o»ly  a  short  time.  However, 
occasionally  there  comes  a  storm  of  greater  violence  which  may 
continue  for  several  days,  doing  much  damage  to  the  track  and 
to  property  of  all  kinds.  Such  a  storm  occurred  about  two  years 
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ago.  damaging  the  track  for  many  miles  and  putting  it  entirely 
out  of  commission  for  a  number  of  days.  To  avoid  the  repetition 
of  such  trouble  this  portion  of  the  track  had  been  rebuilt  and 
anchored  so  that  it  is  now  believed  that  it  will  safely  withstand 
further  storms.  This  reconstruction  work  is  now  practically 
completed. 

The  elevation  of  the  subgrade  of  the  new  embankment  has 
been  established  6.5  ft.  above  the  level  of  mean  tide  and  it  was 
made  22  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  48  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.  The 
center  of  the  embankment  is  composed  mainly  6f  sand,  which 
wilt  facilitate  drainage  and  the  shoulders  have  been  built  of  a 
tough,  cohesive  material,  proof  against  wave  and  current  action, 
secured  from  12  to  15  ft.  below  the  sand  stratum.  The  shoulders 
of  the  embankment  have  been  built  to  the  height  of  the  tics  to 
shield  the  track  from  the  direct  wash  of  the  incoming  water  and 
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the  growth  of  sea  marsh  cane  will  be  encouraged  on  the  slopes 
as  a  further  protection  against  wash. 

In  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  track  rails  of  90  lb. 
section  are  now  replacing  the  70  and  80  lb.  rails  formerly  used. 
The  track  is  anchored  to  the  roadbed  by  Crouse-Hinds  Co. 
harpoon  anchors,  which  are  driven  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  track,  these  double  anchors  being  placed  at  intervals  of  66  ft 
along  the  track  for  the  entire  distance  between  I-akeshore,  Miss., 
and  Micheaud,  La.  These  anchors  were  driven  down  until  the 
tops  were  24  in.  below  the  base  of  the  rail  and  were  then  drawn 
up  20  in.  by  means  of  track  jacks  to  open  the  flukes  or  barbs. 
Each  anchor  has  a  holding  power  of  9,000  lbs. 

The  track  is  attached  to  the  anchors  by  rail  clamps  loosely 
connected  to  the  ring  at  the  head  of  the  anchor  shaft  by  wraps 
of  galvanized  wire  to  admit  of  the  rail  "running."  This  anchor 
connection  may  be  readily  detached  to  admit  of  track  adjustment. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  bridges  have  in  some  cases  been  raised 
to  a  greater  elevation  and  the  construction  of  the  superstructure 
altered  in  some  cases  to  diminish  the  water  pressure. 

At  another  point  on  the  line  between  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Gauticr,  where  the  road  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
storms  from  the  Gulf  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  the 
work  of  raising  the  rails  to  a  point  above  the  highest  recorded 
storm  tide,  or  11  ft.  above  mean  tide,  is  in  progress.  This  em- 
bankment is  being  protected  by  strong  sheet  piling  wherever 
channels  created  by  bayous  in  the  sea  marsh  extend  at  right 
angles  up  to  the  embankment. 


A  HEAVY  COMBINED  RIP  AND  CUT-OFF 
SAW. 


A  new  machine  for  ripping  and  cutting  up  heavy  timbers  for 
bridge  and  dock  work,  heavy  framing,  concrete  form  construction 
and  similar  work,  has  recently  been  put  upon  the  market  by  the 
American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  of  Hackcttstown,  N.  J.  This 
machine  is  driven  either  by  a  gasoline  engine  or  by  an  electric 
motor  mounted  upon  the  frame  immediately  behind  and  belt 
connected  directly  to  the  saw,  or  it  is  built  without  power  with  a 


countershaft  mounted  on  the  frame  to  attach  to  other  available 

power. 

The  frame  is  of  selected  timber,  accurately  framed  and  strongly 
bolted  together.  The  central  section,  or  main  frame,  which  is 
used  for  ripping,  is  entirely  self-contained  and  is  constructed  of 
3J4  in.  x  S'A  in.  timber  with  a  hardwood  top  36  in.  x  58  in., 
which  is  hinged  at  the  top  to  permit  its  raising  to  allow  free 
access  to  the  mandrel  and  other  working  parts.  A  substantial 
steel  ripping  guide  is  provided,  which  is  adjustable  to  any  posi- 
tion on  the  tabic  by  a  clamp  screw.  The  extension  tables  at  the 
sides  are  made  of  3'/j  in.  x  3'/i  in.  timbers.  23  in.  wide  and  6  ft 
long  and  arc  fitted  with  three  3<<<  in.  steel  rolls.  These  tables 
arc  secured  to  the  center  section  by  steel  plates  which  rest  on 
steel  dowels,  so  arranged  that  when  the  table  top  is  raised  these 
extensions  can  be  readily  detached  and  the  legs  folded  up  for 
convenience  in  moving.  The  mandrel  of  1  11/16  in.  steel  with 
a  4  in.  x  6  in.  pulley  and  is  designed  for  saws  with  a  in.  hole 
It  is  carried  in  babbitted  bearings  on  a  substantial  iron  swinging 
frame  which  is  drawn  forward  by  means  of  a  foot  treadle.  A 
device  is  provided  for  locking  this  swinging  frame  in  any  de- 
sired position  when  used  as  a  rip  saw.  A  belt  tightener  is  also 
provided  for  maintaining  a  constant  tension  on  the  belt. 

This  machine  is  equipped  with  one  30  in.  rip  saw  and  one  30 
in.  cut-off  saw  with  a  maximum  projection  of  11  in,  through  the 
table  top.  The  table  stands  34  in.  above  the  floor.  The  entire 
machine  requires  a  floor  space  of  8  ft.  x  15  ft.,  and  weighs  1,100 
lbs.  without  power. 


Railway  Improvements  n  tiie  Netherlands. — A  new  railway 
line  is  soon  to  be  constructed  from  Hoogcveen,  in  the  province 
of  Drenlhe.  to  Ommen,  in  the  province  of  Overysel.  The  dis- 
tance is  only  15  miles,  but  the  new  line  will  traverse  a  territory 
without  railway  facilities  at  present.  This  section  is  a  great 
peat  district  The  railroad  yards  at  Hoogevecn  will  be  enlarged 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  line.  Another  important  improve- 
ment in  that  region,  soon  to  begin,  is  the  double-tracking  of  the 
line  between  Hoogcveen  and  Groningcn  via  Mcppcl.  about  55 
miles,  coupled  with  enlargement  of  railway  yards  at  several 
towns  along  the  line. 
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The  Sonora  Railway— the  Southern  Pacific's  line  in  the 
western  part  of  Mexico— is  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  for  a  distance  of  2<W>  miles. 

The  Railway  Record  has  added  up  the  amounts  of  fines  which 
it  has  found  reported  as  imposed  on  railroads  during  a  single 
week,  and  finds  the  aggregate  sum  $739,275. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  made  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
dating  from  February  1,  in  the  pay  of  all  clerical  employees 
whose  salaries  have  been  less  than  $150  a  month. 

The  Central  Safety  Committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern has  awarded  the  company's  "Safety"  banner  for  the  best 
record  of  safety  for  the  year  1912  to  the  East  Iowa  division. 

The  Grand  Kapids  &  Northwestern  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  for  three  steel  car  ferries 
to  be  operated  from  Ludington,  Mich.,  to  Milwaukee  and  Man- 
itowoc, Wis. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  is  planning  to  build  a  very' 
complete  reproduction  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
The  reproduction  of  the  canyon  will  occupy  five  acres. 

An  electric  car  propelled  by  the  storage  batteries  of  the  Fed- 
eral Storage  Battery  Car  Company  is  now  in  service  on  the 
Newton  Lower  Falls  branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany.  This 
branch  extends  from  Riverside,  Mass.,  to  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
one  mile. 

A  grain  elevator  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  Michigan  Central 
at  Fast  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  street  and  South  Park 
avenue,  Chicago,  was  destroyed  by  tire  on  March  9.  The  (ire 
spread  to  a  large  number  of  freight  cars  loaded  with  grain,  and 
caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $125,000. 

Charles  A.  Lutz,  chief  examiner  of  carriers'  accounts  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  become  controller  of  the  United  States  Express  Company. 
George  G.  Thompson,  chief  clerk  in  the  post  office  department, 
who  has  had  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
parcel  post,  is  also  to  take  a  position  with  the  United  States 
Express  Company,  that  of  general  purchasing  agent. 

A  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Chicago  against  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  to  recover  $3,900 
in  penalties  for  failure  to  report  instances  where  employees 
were  worked  more  than  16  hours  a  day  Fines  aggregating 
$3,275  were  imposed  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Chicago  Junc- 
tion, the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  8i  St.  Paul,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
the  Wabash  railways  on  March  4,  in  the  United  States  court 
at  Chicago  for  violations  of  the  hours  of  service  law,  the  safety 
appliance  law,  and  the  law  regulating  the  shipment  of  cattle. 

The  Grand  Trunk  In  Southern  New  England. 

As  reported  last  week,  page  446.  the  special  committee  of 
legislators  and  citizens,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  to  consider  the  question  of  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of 
the  Southern  New  England,  made  an  unfavorable  report.  It  is 
now  said  that  the  governor  will  accept  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  Montreal  this  week,  Mr.  Chamberlin,  president  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  said  that  work  on  the  Southern  New  England 
from  Palmer  to  Providence  could  be  started  immediately,  pro- 
vided the  state  of  Rhode  Island  should  guarantee  the  bonds; 
but  he  added  that  if  the  state  refused  to  give  the  guarantee  there 
would  be  no  immediate  prospects  of  a  resumption  of  the  work. 

WlreleM  Telegraph  to  Moving  Trains. 

The  Delaware,  I-ackawanna  &  Western  is  to  erect  two  wire- 
less telegraph  stations,  one  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  one  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  65  miles  north  of  Scranton.  with  a  view  to 
transmitting  messages  to  passenger  trains  while  they  are  moving 
on  the  road  between  the  two  places.  Mr.  Cullcn,  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  road  says  that  if  the  experiments  prove 
successful,  receiving  apparatus  will  be  installed  on  all  of  the 
through  passenger  trains,  and  that  he  hopes  to  extend  the  wire- 


less telegraph  to  Buffalo  and  to  Hoboken— that  is,  throughout 
the  length  of  the  main  line  of  the  road,  410  miles. 

New  Car  Shops  at  Ashtabula. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  bought  land  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  on  which  to 
build  a  shop  for  the  repair  of  its  steel  cars.  On  account  of  the 
large  number  of  steel  freight  cars  now  in  use,  and  as  ore  and 
coal  moves  chiefly  through  Ashtabula,  for  which  traffic  the  steel 
cars  arc  largely  used,  the  shop  is  to  be  located  at  that  point.  The 
plant,  including  tile  cost  of  the  land  which  has  just  been  pur- 
chased, will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

A  Correction. 

In  the  article  on  page  289  of  the  issue  of  February  14,  en- 
titled Superheater  Switch  Engines  with  Gaines  Combustion 
Chamber,  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  a  Ji  in.  bridge  is  used 
in  the  exhaust  tip.   This  should  be  H  in. 

New  Trains  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  new  Overland  Limited  train  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  the  Union  Pacitic.  to  be  placed  in  service  on 
April  1,  on  a  64-hour  schedule  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
will  leave  Chicago  daily  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
at  9:30  the  third  morning.  Eastbound  the  train  will  leave  San 
Francisco  at  2  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Chicago  at  9  a.  m.  the  third 
day.  An  extra  fare  of  $10  will  be  charged.  On  the  same  day 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  and  the  Union  Pacific  will 
put  into  service  a  72-hour  train  between  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  without  extra  fare,  to  be  known  as  "The 
Pacific  Limited."  It  will  leave  Chicago  at  10:45  a.  m.,  arriving 
at  9:40  a.  m.  on  the  third  day  at  both  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  running  via  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  to  Los  Angeles,  and  via  the  Central  Pacific  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Unfilled  Tonnage  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  that 
on  February  28,  the  unfilled  tonnage  was  7,656,714  tons;  a  de- 
crease of  170,654  tons  from  the  previous  month.  This  decrease 
was  about  as  expected,  as  the  orders  have  been  on  the  decline 
since  October.  In  that  month  orders  averaged  about  80,000  tons 
a  day;  in  November,  55,000  tons  a  day;  in  December,  46,000  tons 
a  day;  in  January,  38,000  tons  a  day;  and  in  February  about 
35,000  tons  a  day.  The  unfilled  tonnage  on  January  31,  1913, 
was  7,827,368  tons;  on  December  31,  1912,  7,932,164  tons;  on 
November  30,  1912,  7.8S2.883  tons;  and  on  February  29,  1912, 
5,454,200  tons.  The  present  unfilled  tonnage  has  been  exceeded 
six  times  during  the  history  of  the  corporation.  The  largest  un- 
filled tonnage  was  on  December  31,  1906,  when  it  was  8,489,718 
tons.  > 


The  Very  Latest  Thing  in  8igns. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  just  installed  a  novel  elec- 
tric advertising  sign  over  the  river  front  in  Chicago,  facing  the 
Rush  street  bridge.  The  sign  measures  50  ft.  square,  and  shows 
a  large  passenger  locomotive  and  part  of  a  train.  In  front  of 
the  locomotive  is  a  semaphore  signal  which  automatically  changes 
from  the  stop  position  to  the  clear  position.  When  the  change 
has  been  made  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive  arc  seen  to 
revolve  and  a  small  ribbon  of  smoke  is  emitted  from  the  stack. 
When  the  signal  goes  back  to  the  stop  position  the  wheels  slow 
down  and  stop.  Surmounting  the  sign  is  a  large  trade  mark  of 
the  company  in  colors,  and  underneath  the  train  are  a  few  lines 
of  advertising  of  its  service.  The  sign  stands  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  company's  freight  houses,  and  is  so  located  that  it  is 
seen  by  thousands  of  people.  The  sign  contains  3.800  tungsten 
lamps,  29,500  lbs.  of  steel  and  30.000  ft.  of  wire.  Its  total  weight 
is  18J4  tons.   

Railway  Legislation. 

An  anti-pass  bill  has  been  defeated  in  the  senate  of  the  Utah 
legislature  after  it  had  been  amended  so  as  to  allow  most  of 
the  public  officeholders  of  the  state  to  ride  free. 

Both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  have  passed  a 
bill  amending  the  charters  of  common  carriers  so  as  to  require 
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them  lo  furnish  free  transportation  to  members  of  the  legislature 
when  that  body  is  in  session. 

Both  houses  of  the  Texas  legislature  have  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  St  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas  to  purchase  and 
operate  the  Stephcnville  North  &  South  Texas.  An  amendment 
to  require  the  company  to  purchase  the  state  railroad,  running 
from  Rusk  to  Palestine,  was  defeated. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature  requiring 
all  railways  in  the  state  to  equip  their  trains  entirely  with  steel 
passenger  cars,  and  to  install  automatic  block  signals  throughout 
their  lines  after  January  1,  1914.  Wooden  passenger  cars 
operated  in  the  meantime  are  to  be  attached  behind  the  steel 
cars  if  there  are  any  in  the  train. 

Both  houses  of  the  Oklahoma  legislature  have  passed  a  bill 
to  nuke  2J4  cents  a  mile  the  legal  rate  for  passenger  fares  in 
the  state  until  provided  otherwise  by  the  legislature  or  the 
corporation  commission.  The  latter  provision  was  inserted  to 
enable  the  corporation  commission  to  re-establish  the  2-cent  fare 
if  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  legality  of  that  rate  in  cases 
now  before  it 

Both  houses  of  the  Indiana  legislature  have  passed  the  bill 
drafted  by  Chairman  Wood,  of  the  railroad  commission,  provid- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  The  bill  requires  the 
newly  established  public  service  commission  to  keep  on  file  a 
list  of  all  highway  crossings  of  railways,  each  to  be  designated 
by  number,  and  provides  for  hearings  before  the  commission, 
after  which  it  may  order  a  separation  of  the  grades,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  not  exceeding  one-fourth  by  the  county. 

A  Texas  legislator  thinks  that  some  railway  officers  are  not 
earning  their  salaries  and  has  introduced  a  bitl  requiring  the 
railroad  commission  to  make  such  orders  "as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  economy  in  the  expense  of  operating  the  railways 
in  Texas,"  and  authorizing  the  commission  to  limit  the  salaries 
which  railway  corporations  may  pay,  and  such  other  orders  "as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  earnings  of 
railway  corporations  by  unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures 
to  those  performing  no  service,  or  unnecessary  service." 


Proposed  Improvements  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  State  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  acting 
as  a  special  commission,  under  a  law  passed  in  1910,  has  made  a 
report  on  proposed  new  railroad  lines  in  and  near  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  city  for  the  abolition 
of  grade  crossings  and  the  enlargement  of  passenger  and 
freight  facilities  in  the  city.  Changes,  according  to  various  plans, 
have  been  under  consideration  for  several  years,  but  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  between  the  several  railroad  compa- 
and  between  the  railroads  and  the  city,  and  it  does  not 
when  the  present  plan  is  to  be  carried  out;  but  the  com- 
nakes  its  report  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  ot 
the  legislature.  The  plan  has  been  filed  with  the  Hampden  county 
superior  court,  at  Springfield.  In  its  main  features  it  is  sim- 
ilar to  one  presented  by  William  Barclay  Parsons  who  was  en- 
gaged to  study  the  problem  in  1911.  The  commissioners  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  of  the  plan  will  be  $9,415,000,  which  does  not 
include  an  extension  into  the  state  of  Connecticut  which  would 
be  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  main  feature  of  the  plan  is  a  new  line  for  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  from  the  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  line  would  join  the  Boston  &  Albany 
at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  river.  The  Union  station  would 
be  remodeled  so  as  to  permit  passengers  to  cross  from  one  side 
to  the  other  beneath  the  six  main  tracks.  At  present  the  station 
is  on  the  track  level.  Other  features  of  the  plan  are  a  new 
connection  to  the  Central  New  England  about  4  miles  west  of 
Springfield;  a  connection  from  the  Boston  &  Albany  east  of  the 
passenger  station  northward  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Chicopee; 
a  connection  between  the  main  line  and  the  Highland  division 
of  the  New  Haven  road,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  tracks  near  the  river  to  permit  two  streets  to  cross  be- 
neath the  tracks. 

To  Begin  Work  on  Large  Interchange  Yard*  at  Chicago. 

The  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago  has  announced  plans  for  be- 
ginning work  at  once  on  the  improvements  in  the  Clearing  yards 
just  outside  of  Chicago,  including  auxiliary  yards  and  tracks, 


and  several  changes  in  the  present  alinenient  of  the  Belt,  which 
will  be  necessary  to  put  into  effect  the  plan  for  using  the  Clear- 
ing yards  for  the  interchange  of  through  freight  in  the  Chicago 
terminal  district.  The  principal  features  of  the  plan  by  which 
thirteen  of  the  principal  railways  entering  Chicago  become  joint 
stockholders  in  the  Belt,  and  have  executed  an  operating  agree- 
ment giving  them  equal  rights  to  use  the  main  tracks  of  the 
Belt  for  the  movement  of  trains  between  their  respective  con- 
nections and  yards  and  the  clearing  yards,  were  described  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gatette  of  March  22,  1912,  page  693. 

The  Clearing  property,  including  a  hump  classification  yard 
with  a  capacity  of  5,000  cars,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Chicago 
&  Western  Indiana,  which  owned  the  Belt,  and  leased  to  the  Belt 
company,  as  reorganized,  for  a  period  of  50  years.  The  present 
yard,  which  has  been  lying  practically  idle  for  many  years,  is 
to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  The  additions  to  it  will  include  a 
group  of  receiving  and  departure  yards  located  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  present  yard,  which  will  be  widened,  additional 
ladder  tracks  in  connection  with  the  gravity  mound,  additional 
thoroughfare  tracks  connecting  the  west  end  of  the  yard  with 
the  main  tracks  of  the  Belt  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the 
present  yard,  new  receiving  and  departure  yards  connecting  the 
cast  end  of  the  present  yard  and  Hayford  and  a  roundhouse, 
shops  and  office  building  to  be  located  near  the  yard.  Con- 
demnation proceedings  were  started  on  March  8  to  acquire  about 
ISO  acres  of  ground  necessary  for  carrying  out  these  plans,  and 
it  is  expected  that  3,000  men  will  be  at  work  by  April  1.  When 
completed  the  work  now  planned  will  represent  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  four  parallel  units  planned  to  be  built  ultimately,  and 
the  first  unit  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  10.000  cars.  Later 
a  large  L  C.  L.  clearing  house  is  to  be  built  having  a  capacity 
sufficient  for  all  of  this  class  of  traffic  interchanged  between  the 
owners  of  the  Belt  and  possibly  for  other  roads  in  addition. 

Transfers  of  through  freight  from  cast  to  west,  west  to  east, 
and  west  to  south,  will  be  made  in  the  yards  at  Gearing,  thereby 
removing  a  large  amount  of  interchange  from  the 


Louisville  A  Naahvillc  Passenger  Bulletin. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  circular  issued  by  the  passenger 
department  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  at  New  Orleans,  for 
the  information  of  the  station  agents  of  the  company  in  the 
territory  south  of  Birmingham.  It  is  a  four-page  sheet  B'A  in.  x 
11  in  ,  and  quite  similar  in  style  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  page  330.  A  prominent  feature  is  the  "blue  ribbon 
roll,"  a  list  of  33  stations,  giving  the  name  of  the  agent  at 
each,  where  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  sales  of  tickets 
during  the  month  of  January,  as  compared  with  January  of  the 
preceding  year.  There  is  a  special  paragraph  about  E.  W.  Speed, 
agent  at  Marianna,  Fla ,  who  is  such  a  good  solicitor  that  he 
secured,  by  February  13,  the  promise  of  42  persons  to  go  over  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  to  the  inauguration  of  the  president  at 
Washington.  Marianna,  according  to  the  atlas,  has  less  than 
2,000  population;  though  it  is  a  county  seat.  To  go  north  over 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  passengers  from  Marianna  have  first 
to  travel  135  miles  westward.  The  bulletin  contains  a  short 
article  by  the  division  passenger  agent  on  courtesy  and  one 
from  an  assistant  superintendent  of  the  same  nature.  Reprint- 
ing a  circular  which  was  issued  by  the  general  passenger  agent 
two  years  ago,  the  bulletin  gives  the  following  hints  for  the 
guidance  of— 

Experienced  and  Inexperienced  Ticket  Sellers. 

"Complaints  reach  us  from  time  to  time  that  passengers,  who 
have  made  inquiries  of  agents  or  experienced  ticket  sellers, 
during  the  day  hours,  concerning  tickets  which  they  desire  to 
purchase  for  night  trains,  are  unable  to  obtain  such  tickets  at 
night,  various  reasons  for  failing  to  provide  them  being  assigned 
—such  as  inability  of  men  on  duty  at  night  to  find  tickets  or 
tariffs,  unfamiliarity  with  tariffs,  not  being  permitted  to  sell 
interline  tickets,  etc 

"It  is  the  duty  of  agents  to  assist  passengers  in  all  legitimate 
ways  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  any  fares  or  arrangements  au- 
thorized by  tariffs,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  provide  the 
tickets  desired  or  to  enable  night  men  to  carry  out  representa- 
tions made  by  employees  on  duty  in  the  day  time.  When  inex- 
pedient for  night  men  to  sell  any  particular  tickets  for  trains  de- 
parting at  late  hours,  they  should  be  issued  during  the  day,  but. 
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even  if  night  men  are  capable  of  issuing  any  tickets  which  may 
be  called  for,  and  passengers,  especially  when  contemplating 
journeys  of  considerable  length,  prefer  to  complete  their  ar- 
rangements during  the  day,  they  should  be  accommodated.  It 
is  preferable,  on  the  whole,  that  local  tickets  for  comparatively 
short  trips  should  not  be  issued,  day  or  night,  until  the  last  train 
preceding  that  for  which  they  are  desired  has  departed,  but  such 
condition  is  not  arbitrary,  and  should  not  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent, reported  in  some  cases,  of  agents  positively  refusing  to  sell 
tickets  after  departure  of  last  preceding  train,  and  compelling 
passengers  lo  wait  until  half  an  hour  or  less  before  the  time  of 
departure  of  train  on  which  tickets  were  to  be  used. 

"It  should  be  the  rule  for  each  and  every  employee  who  has 
given  any  passenger  special  information,  based  on  painstaking 
examination  of  tariffs  or  schedule*,  and  who  may  not  be  on  duty 
when  tickets  to  which  such  information  relates  are  called  for. 
to  acquaint  other  employees  with  the  particulars,  so  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  exist.  It  often  transpires  that  passengers 
receive  certain  information  from  one  employee,  and,  supposing 
that  other  representatives  of  the  company  arc  in  possession  of 
like  information,  they  apply  for  tickets  without  entering  into  de- 
tails as  completely  as  when  making  lirst  inquiries,  and  discover 
later  that  they  have  not  obtained  tickets  of  the  character  or  by 
the  route  selected  when  original  inquiries  were  made." 


Boston  Not  the  Whole  of  Massachusetts. 

The  universal  electrification  of  railroads  is  an  ideal  beautiful 
to  contemplate,  but  the  proposal  to  have  the  rlns-ion  &  Alliany 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolitan 
district  of  Boston  does  not  inspire  great  enthusiasm  ::mong  the 
rest  of  us  along  the  line.  Vice-President  Hustis,  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  legislative  committee  (Railway  ■■•ge  (iaielle, 
February  28.  page  400).  shows  how  in  1912,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  lease,  the  deficit  has  been  turned  into  a  surplus.  The 
length  of  the  state  the  change  has  been  appreciated.  Nobody 
now  complains  of  the  Albany,  and  there  is  general  confidence 
that  Mr.  Hustis  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  serving  the  public 
as  in  making  profits  for  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
Haven  roads,  who  now  share  jointly  the  losses  or  profits  of  the 
Albany.  Mr.  Hustis  said  that  the  electrification  for  passenger 
service  within  the  metropolitan  district  would  cost  over  $6,400.- 
000,  and  that  there  would  be  an  added  net  loss  in  operation  of 
nearly  S550.000.  This  is  a  big  burden  for  a  small  railroad  to 
shoulder,  particularly  one  just  getting  its  feet  on  solid  ground. 
The  proposed  electrification  would  again  put  the  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  and  would  deprive  alt  the  rest  of  the  road  outside 
of  Boston  of  improvements  that  it  hopes  inr— Springfield 
Rtp»btietn. 

Commodities,  Operating  Steam  Railroads. 

The  Kailioay  Age  Gazette  has  received  the  following  letter 
under  a  Constantinople  date  line,  but  bearing  an  American  post- 
mark, which  indicates  that  "Aziz  Bey"  is  not  the  earnest  and 
unsophisticated  inquirer  for  information  that  he  seems: 

Constantinom!.  Frhnuty  15.  191.1. 
To  the  Kditor  of  IBB  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

On  examining  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  your  state  of  New  York,  Second  district.  1  find 
in  Table  111-A,  a  list  of  "Commodities,  operating  steam  rail- 
road corporations." 

We  have  in  this  country  of  ours  quite  a  number  of  animals 
operating  steam  railroad  corporations,  including  men.  old  women 
and  asses,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  we  do  not  term  them  "com- 


1  notice,  however,  that  two  of  the  commodities  named  in  your 
list  are  "Live  Stock"  and  "Poultry."  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  in  your  country,  like  our*,  asses  are  so  occupied,  and 
possibly  geese. 

In  another  table  of  the  same  publication.  108- B,  I  notice  that 
one  of  the  railways  has  "Available  for  Service,"  two-thirds  of 
one  locomotive,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  six-wheeled  switcher. 
Ftom  another  table  I  learn  that  this  two-thirds  of  an  engine 
was  "in  service"  on  June  30.  1911.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  Icam  the  service  of  which  an  engine  is  capable,  from  which 
one-third  has  been  removed.  Possibly  this 
made  by  one  of  the  commodities  referred  to  above. 


In  the  hope  (hat  you  can  give  me  full  information  on 
interesting  subjects.  I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Aziz  Bey. 

Drastic  Grade  Crossing  Law  In  New  Jersey. 

Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  on  Wednesday  last  signed 
the  grade  crossing  abolition  law.  This  was  a  bill  which  he 
introduced  while  serving  as  senator  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session.  The  essential  difference  between  the  measure 
and  that  vetoed  last  year  by  Governor  Wilson  is  that  the 
present  bill  authorizes  the  public  utility  commission  to  deter- 
mine what  crossings  shall  be  abolished,  while  the  bill  of  last 
year  made  it  compulsory  upon  railroads  to  do  away  with  grade 
crossings  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  mile  of  road  each  year. 

President  Rea.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  telegraphed 
to  the  governor,  protesting  against  the  approval  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  for  making  the  improvements  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  railroads.  Mr,  Rea  issued  a  statement  showing 
the  grave  injustice  done  the  railroads.    He  said: 

"The  Pennsylvania  has  long  been  committed  to  the  policy 
of  eliminating  grade  crossings  as  spedily  as  possible  and  is 
anxious  that  no  laws  be  passed  which  will  tend  to  deter,  rather 
than  encourage  the  rapid  removal  of  all  grade  crossings. 

"In  the  last  20  years  the  Pennsylvania  has  removed  110  cross- 
ings in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  at  an  expense  to  the  'com- 
pany of  about  $H,000,000.  or  $73,000  per  crossing. 

"There  remain,  however,  some  1.200  grade  crossings  on  the 
Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey,  the  removal  of  which 
at  $50,000  per  crossing,  would  cost  $60,000,000.  an  expenditure 
which  would  neither  produce  additional  revenue,  nor  decrease 
expenses. 

"It  is  to  be  hopeil  that  the  governor  will  appreciate  thf  situ- 
ation and  veto  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  one  may  be  passed 
which  will  bring  the  state,  the  municipalities  and  the  railroad 
together,  insuring  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  in  proportion 
to  the  equitable  interests  of  all  concerned." 
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Thr  f  Moving  lilt  girt'  ""«*■  of 
i.  and  ttacri  of  mooting. 


loerotarUt,  iotto  of  next  or  regular 


Ai.  Hsakf  Asbociation.-F.  M.  Nellie  53  State  St.. 
TMiiion.  Hay  6  9.  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


Ma.!.  Con- 


Amoc. — George  Keegan. 
Am.  Elec.  Ky.  Aihc 
75  Church  St.,  New  York. 


AMebican    ""fid*™*  of  Dbuitbba^ii  OrncMt. — A.  Q,  Thonuson.  Bos- 
ton. Mi».    Convention,  May  20.  Chicago. 

AMEBICAN   ASSOCIATION  Of  UlKUAL  1'abiENC.EE  AND  TlCKIT  ACEKTJ—  W.  C. 

Hope,  New  \  ork. 

Amebican  As»oci»t  «»  or  Fbeicht  Acints. — Ft.  O.  Weill.  East  Si.  I^iuis. 

III.    Annual  meeting,  Junt  17-20.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
AacsatCAK  Association  of  Railboad  Sirratmnsnotwis. — E,   H.  Hamuli, 

St.  Lottij,  Mo.:  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
Amebioan  El^ct^ic^  Railway  AssociATtoit.-H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 

Ahuicai    ELtrnir   Railway  MAXVFACTuaiBi' 
165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with 
Ahebican  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen, 

Neitl  meeting.  May  21,  New  York. 
Aiaibicax  Rah  way  Rbidce  aid  HeiLomo  AsJ'icktion — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  * 

N,  W.,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21  23.  1913.  Montreal. 
Amebic  am    Rah  «  ay    Excineebixu    Association. —  E.    II.    Fritch,    900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.  Chicago.    Convention,  March  18-20.  till.  Chicago. 
Ahebican  Railway  Masteb  Mechanics'  Association.    I    W.  Tavlor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago.   Convention.  June  11-13,  Allantie  City,  N.  J. 
Ahebican  Railwat  Tool  Fobemex's  Aasuciatiox.--  A.  R.  Uavi-,  Ler.iial  of 

Georgia.  Macon,  f»a. 
Amkicax  Society  roa  Tsstiko  Material*. — Prnf,  F..  Matbtitg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June.  1913. 
Amisicax  Society  of  Civil  Knoinbbbi. — <     W,  Hunt.  220  W.  57ih  St.. 

New  York;  l»t  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June         August.  New  York. 
Ahebican  Society  of  E  nci  neebi  nc  Contbactmbs.— J.   R.   WemVnger,  It 

Broadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  New  York. 
Ameeican   Society  of  Mechanical  Exgixeebs.— Calvin  W.   Rice.  29  W. 
39th  St..  New  York. 

ciation, — F.  J.  Angler.  B.  &  O.,  Balti- 
,  lanuary  20-22,  1914.  New  Orleans,  La. 
»y  Accouxrixc  Officiiis.— C.  G  Phil- 
igo,    Annual  meeting.  May  2?.  Atlantic 


As- 


Cli  i 


AUEaicAX  Wood  PaEaiBVca 
more.  Md.    Nest  con 
Association  of  Aucbican 
II pa,  143  Dearborn  S^ 
City,  N.  J 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Acints.— 1  R  McSherry,  C.  k  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  1913   Baltimore.  Md. 

Association  of  Railway  Electeical  Engin  bees.— Jos.  A.  Andreuceiti.  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  Semi  annual  meeting,  June.  1913,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

AaaortMioN  or  Railway  Telegbafii  Su febi ntenhen ts.  —  P.  \V.  Drew,  112 
West  Adams  St.,  Chicago:  annual.  May  20.  1913,  St   Louis,  Mo. 

Association  of  Tbax»fs>btation  axp  Cab  Accounting  Officces. — G.  P. 
Conard.  7S  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Association  of  Wateb  Line  Accountinc  Offtcibb. — W,  R,  Evans.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  October  8.  Phila- 
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Beidoe  AMD  Bviu>mo  Supr-LT  Men's  Aeeocia.tio». — H.  A.  Neally.  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City,   N.  J.     Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Aaiociation. 
Canadian    Railway   Clvp. — Jarre*  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry..  Montreal. 
(Jue. ;  Jd  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Socirrr  or  Civil  ExctHltus.— Clement  II.  McLeod,  413  Dor- 
ster  St.,  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 
Ca»  Foeemen's  Association  or  Chicago.— Asron  Kline,  $41  North  50th 

Court.  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Chicago. 
Cknteal  Railway  Cm..    II.  D.  VougM.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d 
Thur».  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept..  Not..  Buffalo.  N.  i 
Ctvrt  Ei4r.ir.raai'  Society  or  St.  Pall.— L.  S.  Potneroy.  Old  State  Capitol 
building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July,  August  and 
September,  St.  Pant. 
Ekginetes  Society  or  Pennsylvania.— E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704.  Harrisburg, 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  alter  2d  Saturday.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Encixuii'  Society  or  Weeteen  Pennsylvania  — t.  K.  Hlles,  Oliver  bmld. 

■  ng,  Pittsburgh;  In  and  3d  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
FancHT  Claim   Association  —  Warren  P.  Taylor.  Richmond,  \».  Next 

convention,  June  IS.  Bluff  Point.  N.  Y. 
Genual  Sipeeinienpbxts-  Associaiion  or  Chicago. — E.  S.  Koller.  224 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
Inteenational  Railway  CoNc.arJs.—  Executive  Committee,  11.  rue  de  Lou- 
vain.  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C.  G.  Hall,  922  McCormkk 
building.  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  2124.  Chicago. 

INTE.NATIONAL     RAILWAY     CeNEHAI.     FoXESlEN  S     ASSOCIATION—  W  M.  HA 

829  West  Broadway.  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convent.on.  July  22-25. 

inteenatiosial  Railxoao  Mastee  Blacksmiths'  Association.— A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  IS.  Richmond.  \  a. 

Maintenance  op  Way  Mastee  Paints.s  Association  or  tii»  United 
State,  and  Canaha,-W.  G.  Wilson.  Lehigh  Valley.  Eastern  Pa. 

Maste.  Bojlxb  Makxes'  Association.— IUrrr  O.  \  ought,  95  Liberty  St.. 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29.  1*13.  Chicago. 

Mast  be  Ca.  Bu.ldee.-  Aewciation.-J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building. 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City  N.  J. 

Mastee  Cae  and  Locomotive  Paintees'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  and  Canada^— 
A.  P.  Dane.  B.  ft  M  .  Reading.  Ma».    Annual  meeting.  September 

National'railwav'  Appliances  Assoc.— Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  England  Rah. oat.  ClUE-W.  E.  Cade.  Jr..  -Atlantic  Ave.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  2d  Tuewlay  in  month,  except  June.  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.. 

New  Ym^Ra'""0^1"^  YoTk.Y<>,ki  " 

No.TU«N11/ArT.aAD,'ci'"i'«lC<^  .  L.  Kenneiy,  C.  M.  ft  St.'  P.,  Dululh.  Minn.; 
PK,».»4As.VKiAT,.r.N'  olrURA,t'...0AD  Ornc.EE.-M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union  S.E- 

RA,M«nn'CLLCror  Kansa^  Ott^C.  M.nlove    1008  W.lnut  St.  Kanss. 

City.  Mo  ;  3d  Friday  in  month.  Kan-as  City. 
Railway  Blsi»£Ss  Ass.  *i  At  ion.- Frank  W.  Noxon    2   WfW  ».  nEp 

York  \nmul  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  191.1,  New  i  ork. 
Railway  Cin'or  Pwrssi-.^H.-J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.. 

p,,;  4,b  Friday  in  roDnlh.  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pituburgh. 
Railway  F.lecteicsi.  Surrn   MANirAcruaExs'  Assoc— J.  Scrihner.  1021 

Morudnock  Block.  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  F.ngrs. 
Railway  Gasdeninu  Association.— J.   S.   Builerficld,  Lees  Summit,  Mo. 

Next  meeting.  Aujust  12  15.  N**hville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Development  Association.— W.  Nicholson.  Kansas  City.  Southern. 

RAILWA,vas"'!.ACii'.^ancO.ATI0N.-C.  C.  Rosenberg  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings. 
March  17,  Chicago;  June  10  11.  New  York;  convention,  October  14. 

lUttw"^-.!""-  Assoc.ATioN.-J.  P-  Murphy.  Bo.  C.  Collinwood, 
Annual  convention.  May  .9-21.  Ch,cago.__  ^  ^  ^ 


Railway  SrrrLY  Man.»actu.e.s'  Assoc.— I.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oil* 
R       Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M  C   B.  . .  «. 
Railwvy  Teu  and  Tel.  ArrLiANCE  Assoc.— W.  F_  Harkness.  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  York.    Meeting,  with  A-joc  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sup, 
Richmond  Raileoad  Ctfi.-H.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond.  \..:  2d  Monday 
except  June.  July  and  August.  .    r    Q         r  *. 

Roasxiast»s'  S»j^^ZZr^SBKS&  Ife^ 

w..i   AVrLust     Association  — K.  W.  F^imonJs.  3«68  Park  Ave.,  New 

SOL-TH.EN    ft    SiuTHWEStEEN    ICaILWAJ    CLL Mr "'"•G""' 

Atlanta,  Ga. ;  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March^^ May.  July  Sept..  Nov.,  Athsnta. 


ciation. 

Teapfic  C*Lf»  or  Chica«i.— Guy  S. 
meetinits  monthly.  Chicago. 


McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 

290  Broadway.  New  York; 
,  and  August,  New  Yoi 
Erie.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 

Library 


7042  Stewart 


Teatpic  Cll-«  or  Pinsri'.Gii.— D.  L.  Wells.  J 

ings  monihly.  Pittstnitgh.  Versen 
Tea'pic  Club  op  St.  I^yis.—A.  r.  ,C!"V"2C 

St.  Uuis.  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November. 

T«I«  DCE»^n«.*'"A»»c.c.AT.ON  op  As.ex.ca.-J  F.  M.ckie  .. 

alter  fit«t  Wedncsdav.  h«,u.  L  S  ft  M   S  Detroit. 

TeaNSPOEtatiok  fiv.  or  iSeteoit.-W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  ft  M-  t«"o 

— .   M^,^giS?  A»o'c  Ar„oN.-W.  O.  Thom,-,on.  N.  V.  C.  ft  H.  R.. 

WESTE.N  Canada  ^™&£**-^\J^"J\Zi  August.  Winnipeg 
W.„nJTfci"™TV",  "   W.  T.yfcr:  853  ColSn,  building.  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  excel* 

We 


iCEgo;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  Anns..  ChicEgo. 


1  he  Intercolonial  Railway  is  to  establish  a  car  ferry  between 
Cape  Tormentinc,  N,  B.,  and  Carleton  Point,  P.  E.  I. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  announces  a  fast  live  stock  train  to  be 
run  twice  a  week  from  Meridian,  Miss,  to  East  St.  Louis.  The 
run  of  320  miles  from  Meridian  is  to  be  made  in  about  24  hours. 

The  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Minneapolis,  St 
Paul  &  Sault  Sic  Marie,  have  announced  new  rates  on  return 
shipments  of  threshing  machine*,  engines  or  their  parts,  second- 
hand, which  has  been  used  or  broken,  worn  or  damaged,  at  60 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  rates.  I  he  rates  apply  from  stations  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  to  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Stillwater  and 
other  points. 

The  New  York,  New  Haxcn  &  Hartford  has  opened  a  new 
freight  station  at  Pier  70,  East  River,  at  the  foot  of  East 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York.  This  station  will  accommo- 
date the  wholesale  silk  and  cotton  goods  merchants,  who  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  have  moved  their  stores  from  the  old 
dry  goods  district  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fourth  avenue,  be- 
tween Union  Square  and  Thirtieth  street. 

A  committee  of  the  Montana  legislature  has  been  holding  an 
investigation  of  the  freight  rate  situation  in  the  state,  and  has  re- 
ported its  finding  to  the  legislature  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  legislature  ask  the  railroad  commission  to  reduce  rates 
on  carload  shipments  25  per  cent.,  or  to  40  per  cent,  less  than 
the  rates  for  less  than  carload  shipments.  The  railways  have 
promised  the  committee  to  correct  some  instances  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination found  by  the  committee. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Western  Classification  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  beginning  April  1.  The  docket 
is  unusually  large  and  important,  because  this  is  the  first  meet- 
ing since  that  of  July  7,  1911,  at  which  classification  No.  51, 
which  was  suspended  by  the  commission  for  a  year,  until  Febru- 
ary 15.  1913,  was  adopted.  The  Southern  Classification  Commit- 
tee will  also  hold  a  meeting  on  April  7,  at  Cincinnati,  and  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  Official  Classification  Committee  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  April  15. 

Liquors  In  Interstate  Traffic. 

The  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  and  re-passed  by  both 
.  ij-.l-.c  -  after  being  vetoed  by  President  Taft,  regulating  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  is  Public- -Statute  No.  398.  It  is  entitled 
"An  act  divesting  intoxicating  liquors  of  their  interstate  character 
in  certain  cases."  It  says,  in  substance,  that  the  shipment  or 
transportation  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  of  any  spirituous, 
vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  from 
one  state  to  another,  which  said  liquor  is  intended,  by  any  person 
interested  therein,  to  be  received,  possessed,  sold,  or  used  in  vio- 
lation of  any  law  of  the  state  into  which  it  is  destined,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  number  137-A.  giving  a  summary  of  car  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  by  groups  from  November  22,  1911,  to 
March  1,  1913.  says:  The  total  surplus  on  March  1,  1913,  was 
58.529  cars;  on  February  15,  1913,  52.700  cars;  and  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1912.  44.9rU  cars. 

The  total  shortage  on  March  1.  1913.  was  27.148  cars:  on 
February  15,  1913,  30.517  cars;  and  on  February  28,  1912,  37.142 
cars.  Compared  with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  surplus  of  5,829  cars,  of  which  5.796  is  in 
coal.  1.479  in  miscellaneous,  and  a  decrease  of  S42  box  and  fXM 
flat  The  decrease  in  box  car  surplus  is  in  groups  2  (New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania), 3  (Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan  and  western  Pennsylvania), 
4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas.).  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama.  Georgia  and  Florida),  and  10  (Washington. 
Oregon.  Idaho,  California.  Nevada  and  Arizona).  The  decrease 
in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (New  England  Lines),  5  (as 
above).  8   (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Ar- 
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kansasj,  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico).  10  (as  above >. 
and  11  (Canadian  Lines).  The  increase  in  coal  car  surplus  is 
in  all  groups,  except  4  (as  above),  and  7  (Montana,  Wyoming. 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakota*).  The  increase  in  miscellaneous  car 
surplus  is  general,  except  in  groups  I,  -4,  5  (as  above),  and  6 
(Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota). 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period ;  there  is  a  decrea>e  in 
the  total  shortage  of  3,369  cars,  of  which  1.539  is  in  box.  3,841 
in  coal,  and  an  increase  of  1.873  in  flat  and  138  in  miscellaneous. 
The  decrease  in  box  car  shortage  is  in  groups  4.  5,  6,  7,  8  and 
10  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  coal!  car  shortage  is  in  all 
groups,  except  7  and  10  las  above).  The  increase  in  flat  car 
shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except  5  and  7  (as  above).  The  in- 
crease in  miscellaneous  car  shortage  is  in  groups  I,  2,  3,  6,  8. 
9  and  11  (as  above) 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  total  >urplus  of  13.545  cars,  of  which  6,9-13  is  in  box. 


7,800  in  coal,  1,368  in  miscellaneous,  and  a  dejaftse  of  2,566  in 
flat  car  surplus.    There  is  a  decrease  in  tb«  HUtl  shortage  of 

9,994  cars,  of  which  5,869  is  in  box,  4,798  in  coal.  2.219  in  mis- 
cellaneous, and  an  increase  of  2,892  flat  cars. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report  and  the  dia- 
gram shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from  1907 
to  1913. 

Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  140,  covering  car  balances  and  perform- 
ances for  November,  1912,  says: 

The  miles  per  car  per  day,  for  November  was  260,  maintain- 
ing the  same  figure  as  in  October  and  the  highest  of  which  we 
have  record.   This  figure  for  November,  1911.  was  24.4. 


Date. 
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roads. 
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I.  1913. 

I.  1913. 

1.  1913. 

I.  1913. 

1.  1913. 

i,  mi. 

I.  191.1. 

1.  191.1. 


Total 


32 
12 
26 
33 
S 
IS 
15 
26 
•  7 

~21S 


Box. 

0 
46S 

"9 
5.475 
21 
1.929 
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1.1  Si* 
1,927 
4.133 
S34 
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—Surpluses 
Coal, 
gondola  Other 


Flat,  and  hopper,  kinds. 


74 
59 
641 
127 
0 

1.061 
240 
360 
268 

1.583 
237 

4.6S0 


33 
1.196 

4, .'411 

952 
1.5*1 
5,163 

623 
2.645 

477 
3,149 
0 


S 

252 
1,798 

947 

639 
2,727 

631 
2.374 
1.066 
8.786 

650 


Total. 

110 
1.975 
6,758 
7,501 

2.221 

8.880 

1.737 
6.537 
3.73S 
17.651 
1.421 
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Flat. 
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Total. 


18,039       19,873  58.529 


871 
438 

4,248 
844 

2.943 
4,404 
130 
437 
50 
649 
2.631 

17,645 


108 
1,186 

71 
674 
502 
684 
0 

39 
12 
26 
321 

3,623 


22 
1,939 
134 

560 
382 
193 
82 
II 
0 
.hi 

0 

3,355 


726 
14 
837 
0 
69 
351 
0 
83 
9 
167 
269 


1.727 
3.577 
5.290 
2,078 
3.B96 
5.632 
212 
572 
71 
872 
3.221 


2,525  27.14S 


•Group  I  is  composed  of  New  England  line*;  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5— Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama.  Georgia  and  Florida  line*;  drnup  t, — Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana.  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  lines;  Group  8—  Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines:  Group  9  Texas.  Louisiana  and  new  Mexico  lines; 
Group  10 — Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Anions  lines;  Group  11— Canadian  line*. 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1913. 


Ton  miles  per  car  per  day  was  424  in  November,  1912,  com- 
pared with  433  in  October,  1^12,  This  is  an  increase  of  12.77 
per  cent,  over  ihe  figure  for  November,  1911.  which  was  376. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  was  48  per  cent.,  com- 
pared with  50  per  cent,  in  October.  This  figure  for  November, 
1911,  was  56  per  cent. 

There  is  an  increase  of  2.9.  points  to  75.9  per  cent,  in  the  per- 
centage of  loaded  car  mileage  compared  with  October.  1912.  The 
per  cent,  of  loaded  car  mileage  in  November,  1911,  was  70.8  per 
cent. 

The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  of  all  cars  on  line  were 
J  2  92,  compared  with  $3.03  in  October.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1061  per  cent,  over  the  earnings  for  November.  1911.  which  were 
$264. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  car  balance  and  performance 
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in  the  month  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  diagram  shows  car 
earnings  and  car  mileage  and  different  car  performance  figures 
monthly  from  July.  1907. 


Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  car  lo- 
cation bulletin  N<>.  3-A  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
give*  a  summary  of  freight  car  location  by  groups  on  Febru- 
ary IS.  together  with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  same  date. 


The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  8,  the  operation  of 
certain  tariffs,  which  advance  rales  for  the  transportation  of 
grain  and  grain  products,  in  carloads,  from  Chicago  and  South 
Chicago,  III.,  and  W  hiting  and  Indiana  Harbor.  Ind..  to  points 
in  Indiana.  Ohio.  Michigan.  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  The 
advances  range  from  v,  cent  to  1  cent  per  100  lbs,,  and  affect 
a  large  number  of  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  10  until  July  8, 
the  operation  of  supplements  to  certain  tariffs  which  contain 


I'm  Irtjiim  1-E»»i»»r  IS,  1915. 

N.Y..NJ-,  Ohio,  trni..   Va..     Ky..  Tcnn,,    luwi,      Mont.,     Kans.,      Texas,  Oirfpn. 

LM..  Ma..   Mich..     VV.  Va..  Mi».,        111.,        VA>o..      Coif.,        1.4. ,        l<Uno,  Can»- 

Nevi       Ka*tern   Western  No.  &  So.  Ala..         Wii..        Neti.,       Okla..        New         Nrv..        (ban  Grand 

England.        I'a.          fa.       Carolina.  Kla.      Minn.    lbkous.  Mo  .  Ark.    Memco,  Cal.,  Aru.   Unca.  Total. 

T.ilaM  iir-  ii»ne,l                                   *?,704     675.917     .'90.171     200.04.'  173.575     461.595       16,416     14W.V5J       32,179     129.819     129.555  2.349.92* 

Home  l.jr.<  un  H-imr  Kua.l.                     42,841      345,775       97.298      102.454  7-'.-'<U      278.1114         3.072       66,3 .51        1.1.556       65,652       82.270      J. 169,490 

llwnc   lar-  on    1-ore.gn   K»ail»                44.X6.1     330.143      l'»2.K7.<       97.588  i IH.J4.N      IH...SXI        13.344       83.604       1H.62J       64,167       47.285  1.180,438 

J-'ore-nn  Car,  on  Home  1WL                57.165     309.636     2114,024       94,777  1-94.(4     J02.96I       11.559       WI.K95       .10.475       64.517       57,860  l,.'03,3o3 

Total   C'ar»  on   l.mr                         lOO.Oftr,     655.411      301, 322      197,231  i.o.641      4KO.V75        14.631      147,246       44.UJ1      130.169      I40.1J0  2.372.793 

K.ce»     r    Hetitienc)                                12,3ft.'     •  20.  MXi       11.151        •.'.Ull  •  It. 934       16.3.10       M,?s5        •.'.70»       11.852            3S0       IU.57S  22,865 

Surplilt                                                            559         3,273         3,(73         9,1*14  1.27*         6,163         2,017         5.309         3.463       I6.K28         1.223  53,699 

Shortage                                                        1..17J         5.46.1         4,1)71         5.693  4.7951        7.424            464            587             71         1.191         2,189  31,321 

Shop  I  j;. 

II ■•Hi.-  1  ■•-  ii.   Home  SImii.*                   5.195       26  S.I  1        15..177         8,316  9,906       20.187            416         7.750         1.595         4.000         3,604  103.177 

]'<.rtt|(!.  <  ais  in   Musnr   Sl.in-.    ,.         1.554         P.269         <j..'5l)         2,181  2.676         5.520           469         2.356         1.129         2.466            748  33.618 

Tula!  Car,,  in  S|i"l                               6,749       35.100       21.6.'7       10.497  12.5.42       25,707            885        ll),106         2,7.'4         6.466         4,353  136,795 

l'er  Cent   lo  Total  Ca-»  Owned— 

II. une  t  ir-  on  Home  Rwh                  4H  85         51.16        33  53        51,23  41. ',0        59,84        18.71         44.25        42.  t  J        5ft  57        63.50  49.77 

Tutti  Car*        I.HK                                111.84         96  07        103  74         98,59  95,13       IOJ.5J         89,1.1         96.07       IJft.83       100.27       108.16  100.97 

Home  tars  in  Home  Slio|»                   5.93          3.97          5.30          4.16  5,71          4.63          3.53          S  23          4.96          3.08          2.78  4.45 

r.it«i«K  »•»«  in  Hume  Shit-....          122           122           3.15           1.09  1.54           1.27           2.86           146           3  51           1,90            .58  1.45 

Tola!  I        in  Shot,.  .,         7  15          5  19          7.15          5.25  7  35          5.90          5,39          6  60          H  47          4.98          3.36  J.90 

Mk:!.iteft  ,K-lio>n*'v. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMI68ION.  advances  in  rates  for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  piling  and 

  other  forest  products,  in  carloads,  from   Bona.  Schicy,  Cass 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  28,  certain  items  anj  othcr  points  in  Minnesota  to  Superior,  Wis.,  and 

providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  store-door  and  pick-up  service  nuluth.  Minn.    The  present  rate  between  these  points  is  7  cents 

at  W  ashington,  I)  f ,.  contained  in  certain  tariffs.  p«.r  ]oo  |bs ,  and  the  proposed  rate  8  cents. 

The  commissi. hi  has  suspended  until  June  14.  certain  items  Xhc  comrnission  nas  SUSpcndcd  until  April  30,  the  operation 

m  the  tariff  ot  the  Chicago.  Mjlwaukco  &  St.  Paul,  which  cm-  of  tht  schc(lu|c5  in  ccr,ain  tariffs  whicll  a„ei„plfu  ,„  canccl 

tain  advances  in  rates  for  the  transportation  of  grain  from  tnc  tnroURn  ratcs  nmv  in  cflcf,  f„r  ,lle  transportation  of  lum- 

South  Dakota  points  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  1)cr  and  othcr  anic)es  froin  nortl,  |.aci1-,c  toaltt  ^j,,,,  d„,inc<1 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  February  2S.  to  Missouri.  Iowa.  Illinois  and  points  in  other  states  east  and 

until  August  25.  the  schedules  in  certain  tariffs,  which  publish  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  vthen  movinK  via  the  Northern 

new  rules  affecting  the  transportation  of  baggage  exceeding  Pacific.  Silver  How,  Mont.,  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 

certain  dimensions  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  eommjs$i),n  h„  ,U!)pem|ed  fr„m  March  10  „„,},  J„|y  8. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  12  until  Septem-  the  operation  of  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
bcr  12.  the  operation  of  certain  tariff  schedules  which  contain  I'raiicisco  which  canceled  through  ratcs  applicable  to  the  trans- 
proposed  advances  in  rates  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  portation  of  lumber  and  certain  articles  manufactured  therefrom, 
between  points  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  ami  Memphis,  originating  at  points  in  Alabama.  Miss.,  and  othcr  states,  and 
Tcnn.  destined  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  also  providing  that 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  fr-m  February       un-  «"1n1,,i?»,ion  ral"  a^)>  ,  The  present  through  rate  from  Brown- 
til  August  26.  the  schedules  in  certain  tariffs,  which  advance  '^Id.  MISS   to  New  Wk  ,»  *>•/,  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  the  pro- 
rates for  the  trans,,. nation  of  linseed  oil  from  St   Paul,  Minn..  coml.inat.on  rate  is  44y,  cents.    Similar  increases  were 
ami  other   points   f.  Chicago.   Kansas  City.   Mo,  and   other  ^"•""r'late.l  between  other  points, 
points.  ■  ■  ■  - 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  1  until  September  1.  Inveatigation  of  Water  Connection*, 
an  item  in  a  supplement  to  \V.  II.  Hosmcr's  tariff,  which  con-  |„  ,.,  Reneral  order  to  all  railroads,  the  commission  calls  for 
tains  pr.n>..s*-d  advances  in  rates  for  the  transportation  of  asphalt  a  report,  under  oath,  before  April  IS.  showing  what  connec- 
and  asphaltum  from  points  in  Kansas  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  ,joris  «.ach  IIlay  have  in  the  transportation  of  freight  or  pas- 
other  points  scngers  by  water.    The  information  is  to  be  used  by  the  coni- 

Tbe  c  Mission  ba.  further  suspended  from  February  26  until  mission  in  the  administration  of  the  provision  of  the  Panama 

August  2b.  certain  schedules  in  W.  II    Hosmcr's  tariff,  which  .anal  law.  under  which  it  will  be  unlawful,  after  July  1.  1914. 

advance  rates  f.,r  the  transportation  of  pig  iron  in  carloads.  *<*  any  railroad  company  to  own.  control,  or  have  any  interest 

from  points  in  upper  Michigan  and  Minnesota  to  Kansas  City.  '«  an>  Crtmmo"  c*Trtcr  '>5  waler  operated  through  the  Panama 

Mo.,  and  other  points  1  anal  or  elsewhere,  with  which  the  railroad  may  be  a  competitor. 

The  New  Orleans  Lumber  Men's  Association  has  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attacking  the  Inveatigation  of  Private  Car*, 
agreement  recently  made  by  the  railways  ami  steamship  lines  Thc  Intcrs|a,c  r,,'tnm,w  t  ommission  has  l^gui,  an  extensive 
regarding  demurrage  and  free  time  on  through  export  bill  of  jnvM,igati„n  „,  pris,lU.  frt,Kht  ,ar  |ilK.s.  :i[1<1       thc  1(llsjnc,s  of 
lading  shipments  o,  cotton,  lumber  and  other  fores,  products.  a„  ownm  of  car,  „,hcr  than  r;(i!ri)a<1  ,,>mpanies.    The  investi- 

Illiiiois  grain  dealers  have  filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  gat  ion  will  he  in  charge  of  Commissioner  Met  h.,rd.  and  the 

Commerce  C..mmis<i.-.n  ngainst  a  proposed  readjustment  of  joint  examination  of  carriers'  and  car  owners'  accounts  will  be  made 

through  rate,  on  grain  ami  grain  products  from  Illinois,  Iowa.  under  the  direction  of  (.eorge  P.  Boyle,    Circulars  containing 

and  Indiana  .pecihe  group  p.,ints  to  points  in  eastern  trunk  line  requests  for  information  have  been  sent  to  railroad  companies, 

territory,  which  the  shippers  claim  will  bring  about  general  ad-  to  car  owners  and  also  to  users  of  private  freight  ears,  All 

vanecs  ranging  fr..:n  one-half  cent  to  one  cent  per  100  lbs  shippers  or  associations  interested  in  the  subject  are  requested 
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to  send  in  any  information  in  their  possession,  and  the  replies 
are  wanted  in  Washington  by  March  31. 

No  complete  record  of  the  freight  cars  in  the  United  States 
has  ever  been  made.  All  statistics  hitherto  gathered  by  the 
government,  or  by  the  American  Railway  Association  have  given 
cither  estimates  or  else  no  information  at  all,  insofar  as  they 
deal  with  cars  owned  by  other  than  railroad  companies 


Henry  H.  Sheip  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  el  ol   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  rate  of  63  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  transportation  of  a 
carload  of  cigar-box  lumber  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  was  found  to  have  been  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeded  325  cents.   (26  I.  C.  C.  178.) 

Joe  C.  Sims  v.  Montpelier  &  Wells  River  et  al.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  lbs. 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  granite  and  stone  blocks  or 
slabs  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Lebanon,  Ky..  as  part  of  the 
through  rate  from  Barre,  Vt.,  and  Bedford,  Ind.,  was  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  5j-a  cents  per  100  lbs., 
and  ordered  that  rate  for  the  future.    (26  I.  C.  C,  275.) 

Complaint  Dismissed. 

Wharton  Steel  Company  v.  Central  of  iYrtir  Jersey  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  commission  found  that  (he  rate  of  $1.15  per  gross  ton  for 
the  transportation  of  pig  iron  in  carloads  from  Wharton,  N.  J., 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  not  shown  to  have  been  unreasonable. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  166.) 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company  v.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  et  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  was  not  found  to  have  been  damaged  by  rea- 
son of  charges  assessed  for  the  transportation  of  carload  ship- 
ments of  structural  steel  from  Minneapolis.  Minn,,  to  Miami. 
Ariz.    (26  1.  C.  C.  193.) 

Public  Sen-ice  Commission  of  Washington  v.  Northern  Pacific 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

This  case  was  originally  decided  in  23  I.  C.  C.  256,  mentioned 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  3,  1912,  p.  1021.  Subse- 
quently the  Great  Northern  asked  the  commission  for  a  rehear- 
ing. The  commission  again  went  over  the  record  in  the  light 
of  the  petition  for  a  rehearing  and  of  the  suggestions  tiled  in 
support  of  it,  but  adhered  to  its  original  decision  and  denied  the 
petition  of  the  defendant.    (26  I.  C.  C,  272.) 

Motorcycle  Manufacturers'  Association  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

On  July  I,  1910,  by  official  classification  motorcycles  were 
given  a  rating  one  and  a  half  times  first  class  1.  c.  1.  and  first 
class  c.  I.  For  some  years  previous  the  carload  rating  had  been 
second  class  and  the  complainant  attacked  this  advance  as  un- 
reasonable. The  commission  found  that  the  rates  in  question 
are  just  and  reasonable  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  bicycles 
and  automobiles,  and  with  the  rates  on  motorcycles  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.    (26  I.  C.  C.  127.) 

jV«t>  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  v.  Hocking  Valley.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of  85  cents  per  net  ton 
on  "lake-cargo  coal"  from  the  Hocking  district  of  Ohio  to  the 
docks  at  Toledo,  when  for  transshipment  to  points  beyond,  was 
not  unreasonable  at  the  time  the  complainant's  shipments  were 
transported.  The  commission  is  without  authority  to  award 
reparation  in  any  case  unless  it  can  conclude  that  the  rate  as- 
sailed was  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  during 
the  perk-d  the  shipments  in  question  moved-  (26  I.  C.  C,  121.) 

Tone  Brothers  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Clements : 

Under  Western  classification  pepper  is  rated  second  class,  any 
quantity,  and  under  Olficial  classification  this  commodity  is  rated 
fourth  class  in  carloads  and  second  class  in  less  than  carload 
quantities.  The  complainants  contend  that  the  classification  of 
pepper  under  Western  classification  is  unreasonable,  as  no  spe- 
cial provision  is  made  for  shipments  in  carloads.    The  commis- 


sion decided  that  as  the  classification  of  pepper  under  Western 
classification  was  under  consideration  in  other  proceedings,  and 
as  the  tonnage  shipped  by  the  complainant  was  extremely  light, 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  deal  with  that  question  in  this  case. 

(  26  1.  C.  C,  279  ) 

Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company  v.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

On  July  1,  1910,  the  rating  in  official  classification  on  bicycles 
in  carloads  was  advanced  from  second  class  to  first  class.  The 
complainant  contends  that  the  first  class  rating  on  bicycles  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Chicago  is  unreasonable.  In  22  I.  C.  C,  291, 
this  was  heard  and  the  commission  held  that  the  advance  had  not 
been  justified.  Subsequently  the  defendant  filed  a  petition  for 
rehearing  which  was  granted  by  the  commission.  The  testimony 
shows  that  rates  on  all  vehicles  were  advanced  at  the  same  time 
that  the  advances  in  question  were  made;  also  that  the  prices 
on  bicycles  had  advanced.  The  defendant  maintained  that  if  the 
rates  from  Dayton  to  Chicago  were  reduced  it  would  necessitate 
numerous  other  reductions.  The  commission  found  that  the 
carriers  had  shown  the  advanced  rate  to  be  reasonable.  (26 
I.  C.  C,  282.) 

Linseed  OH  Rate  Advanced. 

In  rc  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rales  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  linseed  oil  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  other  points  to  Chicago.  Kansas  City  and  other  points. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  suspended  tariffs  propose  to  advance  the  rate  on  linseed 
oil  from  St.  Paul,  Mini).,  to  Peoria,  St.  Louis  and  Missouri 
river  cities  and  points  beyond ;  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  and  Springfield.  III.,  and  between  other  points.  Minne- 
apolis interests  contend  that  the  proposed  rate  is  unreasonable 
and  discriminatory  in  that  they  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  other  producing  points.  The  advance  is 
also  opposed  by  interests  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  on  the  ground 
that  that  city  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Minneapolis.  As  a  general  rule  oils  take  fifth  class  rates 
which  are  materially  higher  than  the  rates  proposed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  value  of  linseed  oil  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
oils.  The  commission  found  also  that  the  conditions  as  regards 
competition  had  materially  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  present  rates.  The  complainants  place  but  little  emphasis 
upon  the  claim*  that  the  proposed  rates  are  unreasonable  in 
themselves  and  apparently  base  their  contention  upon  the  fact 
that  the  present  rates  are  of  long  standing.  They  contend  that 
the  advanced  rates  would  result  in  a  discrimination  against  Min- 
neapolis in  favor  of  Buffalo,  because  that  city  would  have  a 
lower  per-ton-niile  rate  for  short  hauls.  The  commission  found 
that  though  it  was  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  ton-mile  reve- 
nue decreases  with  increased  distance,  that  rute  had  application 
to  hauls  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  and  therefore 
it  did  not  follow  that  Buffalo  and  Minneapolis  should  take  the 
same  or  relatively  the  same  per-ton-mile  rate  to  common  terri- 
tory. The  commission  found  that  the  revenue  from  the  trans- 
portation of  linseed  oil  as  compared  to  the  revenue  from  similar 
products  was  not  remunerative  to  the  carriers.  It  was  decided 
also  that  the  fad  that  the  rate  on  flaxseed  from  Minneapolis  to 
Chicago  was  recently  increased,  was  an  argument  for  higher 
rates  on  linseed  oil.  The  commission  decided  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rate  from  Des  Moines  the  defendants  had  shown 
the  proposed  advances  to  be  reasonable.  The  order  of  suspen- 
sion was  vacated. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  from  Des  Moines  it  was  shown  that 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  tariff  in  question  the  carriers  did 
not  know  Des  Moines  was  a  producing  point  and  that  the  rates 
had  bcrn  decided  upon  without  particular  attention  to  that  point. 
The  defendants  practically  admitted  that  the  existing  adjustment 
between  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis  was  not  entirely  fair  to 
Des  Moines.  The  commission  found  that  the  proposed  advance 
in  the  rates  from  Des  Moines  would  result  in  discrimination 
against  that  point  in  favor  of  Minneapolis  and  ordered  the 
defendants  to  withdraw  the  advanced  rate  from  that  point.  The 
commission  found  that  some  advance  from  Des  Moines  would 
probably  be  necessary  and  made  it  clear  that  nothing  in  this 
decision  would  prevent  the  carriers  from  adjusting  the  Des 
Moines  rate  with  the  rates  found  reasonable  from  Minneapolis. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  265.) 
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8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Illinois  railroad  commission  has  suspended  until  May  1 
a  proposed  advance  of  one  ceni  per  100  lbs.  in  rates  on  grain 
from  points  in  Illinois  to  Chicago,  pending  an  investigation  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  advance. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has  notified 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading  that 
it  is  going  to  send  accountants  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  their  Looks  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost  of  carrying 
anthracite  coal  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Texas  railroad  commission  ha*  issued  an  order  directing 
all  railways  in  the  state  to  tile  a  detailed  statement  showing, 
expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  for  each  tiscal  year 
since  the  commission's  original  valuation  of  their  property.  The 
statements  are  to  be  Tiled  within  30  days. 

The  California  railroad  commission  has  announced  that  it  has 
decided  to  assist  the  fruit  growers  of  the  state  in  presenting  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  application  for  a 
reduction  in  the  minimum  carload  weight  for  deciduous  fruit 
moving  from  California  in  interstate  commerce. 


COURT  NEWS. 

After  both  houses  of  the  Texas  legislature  had  re-passed  over 
the  governor's  veto,  the  bill  to  permit  the  Missouri.  Kansas  Sc 
Tcxas  ->f  Texas  to  absorb  several  subsidiary  lines  in  Texas,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  to  prevent  the  consolidation  was 
issued  by  Judge  Calhoun  of  the  Texas  district  court,  at  Austin, 
Tex  .  at  the  instance  of  the  state  authorities.  The  petition  for 
an  injunction  asserted  that  the  proposed  consolidation  would  be 
contrary  to  the  state  constitution. 

Judge  McCall  in  the  United  States  Court  lor  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee,  in.  a  suit  against  the  Yaroo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  sustains  that  clause  of  the  hours-of-*cruce  law  which 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  of  $100  a  flay  for  each 
day  that  any  railroad  shall  continue  in  default  of  the  require- 
ment that  reports  nulst  be  made  every  month,  showing  all  cases 
of  employees  having  been  on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than 
16  hours.  The  penalty  in  the  hours -oi-serviee  law  is  enforced 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  twentieth  sec- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  The  railroad  company 
sought  to  show  that  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  the  hoiirs-of-scrv- 
icc  law  should  not  In-  so  rigidly  imposed  as  in  the  case  of  failure 
to  make  an  annual  report ;  but  the  court  says  that  when  the 
language  of  a  statute  is  plain  anil  unambiguous  its  harshness 
should  not  l>e  ameliorated  by  instructions  of  the  court. 


Decision  on  Hours  of  Service  Act. 

In  two  ca*es  against  the  Minneapolis.  St  Paul  &  Sault  Stc 
Marie  and  two  against  the  Northern  Pacific,  Judge  Ainidon,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  for  North  Dakota,  Southwestern 
Division,  holds  as  follows  ; 

1.  Hot  boxes,  loosened  drawbars,  etc..  arc  matters  which  con- 
stantly arise  and  cannot  l>e  accepted  as  excuses  for  the  violation 
of  the  federal  hours  of  service  law. 

2.  All  substantial  violations  of  the  statute  limiting  the  period 
i  if  continuous  employment  of  men  engaged  in  railroad  service 
must  be  regarded  as  serious— much  more  serious  than  violations 
of  the  safety  appliance  and  the  2X-hour  live-stock  statutes. 

3.  Courts  must  look  at  the  subject  matter  of  laws  to  ascertain 
whether  the  public  welfare  is  seriously  or  only  slightly  involved 
in  their  violation. 

4.  Fatigue  is  as  truly  a  physical  cause  of  accident  as  are  open 
switches  and  broken  rails. 

5.  A  substantial  violation  of  the  statute  here  involved  can  never 
justify  a  merely  nominal  tine. 


Punrw.P  Rrssi.vx  K  ui  koui  -  The  Russian  Ministry  of  Ways 
of  Communication  has  decided  to  make  an  investigation  in 
regard  t..  the  projected  line  from  Saratov  to  Novotcherkask 
This  line  would  l>e  400  miles  long,  would  traverse  the  grain 
territories  of  ilu-  Don  Cossacks  territory,  and  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  the  future  South  Siberian 
Railway,  as  it  would  create  a  direct  transit  route  to  the  Hlack 
Sea  io'r  the  Siberian  agricultural  products. 
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l.atlttmy  Officer*. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

Wilbur  C.  b'isk,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  elected 
president  to  succeed  William  G.  McAdoo,  resigned  Mr. 
McAdoo  also  resigned  as  director. 

Henry  William  MacKen/ie,  whose  election  as  comptroller  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Portsmouth.  Va..  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns  was  born  on  December  30.  1876.  in 
Hampton  county.  S,  C  and  was  educated  in  the  Common  schools, 
He  began  railway  work  on  May  1,  1891  with  the  Florida  Central 
&  Peninsular,  and  was  a  clerk  in  various  accounting  branches  of 
that  road  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in 
July.  1900  lie  was  then  bookkeeper  for  the  comptroller  „f  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  until  February,  1902,  and  then  was  general 
bookkeeper.  In  March,  1906,  he  was  made  assistant  to  comptroller 
of  the  same  road,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent election  as  comptroller. 

Samuel  C.  Stickney,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  educated  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  began  railway  service  in 
Minnesota,  as  a  rodman  on  location  and  construction.  He  was 
then  for  one  year — 1886 — locating  engineer  in  Iowa  on  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City,  now  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  construction  in  Illi- 
nois, and  from  1888  to  1890  was  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  same  road.  He  went  to  the  Chicago  Union  Trans- 
fer Railway  in  1890,  as  chief  engineer.  From  1892  to  1894,  he 
was  assistant  to  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and 
from  1894  to  1909,  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  same  road.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Eric  in  1909,  and 
now  becomes  assistant  to  president  of  that  road  as  above  noted. 

Operating  Officer*. 

William  Lamb,  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Clinton. 
Ill,  has  been  transferred  to  Waterloo,  la.,  as  trainmaster  of  the 
Waterloo  terminals  and  Albert  l.ea  district,  succeeding  John  H. 
Rightineyer. 

G,  A.  Law,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
at  Aurora.  III.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Hannibal  division,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to 
succeed  F.  Cone,  transferred. 

Max  Fiedler,  general  foreman  of  the  Globe,  Ariz.,  shops  of 
the  Arizona  Eastern,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  super- 
intendent. Globe  division,  with  office  at  Globe,  succeeding 
D.  Reid.  transferred  to  the  Phoenix  division. 

F.  Ringer,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  McAlester  district,  with  headquarters  at 
McAlestcr.  Okla..  to  succeed  J.  F.  Hickey,  resigned  to  accept 
other  service. 

E.  L.  Martin.  J.  F  Sanders  and  H.  G.  Harden,  assistant  super- 
intendents of  the  Louisiana  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Lafayette,  l-a..  have  resigned.  George  15.  Hcr- 
rington  succeeds  Mr.  Martin,  and  W.  S  Middlemas  takes  the 
place  of  Mr.  Harden. 

W.  J.  Stoncburner  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  and  the  Tombigbcc  Val- 
ley, with  office  at  York.  Ala.,  in  charge  of  the  operating,  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  the  mechanical  departments.  He  has 
served  in  various  capacities  on  different  lines,  including  the  po- 
sitions of  superintendent  of  the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City, 
11  years;  superintendent  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas, 
Northern  Texas  division:  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Texas  City,  Terminal  &-  Transfer  Company,  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  Missouri.  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. 

F,  II  Hammilt,  who  recently  was  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Itoonr.  la.,  w  as  born  January  23.  1872.  at  Rock  ford. 
Ml.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Rockford.  and 
began  railway  work  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the  Chicago  Jk 
North  W  estern.    He  was  subsequently  for  fifteen  years  with  the 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as  telegraph  operator  and 
freight  brakeman,  ten  years  as  train  despatches  and  two  years 
as  chief  despatches  Mr.  Hammill  returned  to  the  North  West- 
ern in  March,  1902,  as  trainmaster,  later  was  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  for  seven  years  was  superintendent.  He  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Sioux  City  division  on  January  23. 
1906,  one  year  later  was  transferred  to  the  Northern  Wisconsin 
division  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  the  past  five  years  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Iowa  division,  from  which  position  he  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  assistant  general  superintendent,  as  above 
noted. 

Traffic  Officers. 

W.  H.  L.  Nelms  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  C.  Moore,  general  eastern  freight  agent  of  the  Oiicago  & 
Alton,  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York  City. 

Edward  Dowdlc  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Union  Pacific  system,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  suc- 
ceed J.  F.  Jutz,  transferred. 

L.  Moore  has  been  appointed  traveling  immigration  agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
succeed  II.  B.  Bryning,  resigned. 

C.  R.  Alvarez  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia,  Florida  &  Alahama,  with  office  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
succeeding  R.  H.  Dozicr.  resigned. 

Tom  O'Connell,  contracting  agent  of  the  Wabash,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
succeeding  S.  C,  Lockman,  promoted. 

L.  F.  McFarland,  formerly  district  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Kansas  City. 

H.  F.  DeTurk  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  • 
the  Lake  Eric  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 
Cal ,  and  Arthur  Corr  has  been  made  traveling  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  New  York  City 

A.  B.  Chown  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding  C.  E. 
Jenney,  transferred,  and  the  office  of  D.  P.  Drewery.  traveling 
passenger  agent  at  Cortland,  X.  Y ,  has  been  transferred  to 
Buffalo. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agents  of 
the  Lake  Eric  &  Western:  F.  C.  Sheahan,  Davenport,  la.;  E.  J. 
Lewis,  Minneapolis,  Minn,;  J.  A.  Sands,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
N.  D.  Hoke,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  position  of  soliciting 
freight  agent  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Lewis  is  abolished. 

S.  W.  Bradford  has  been  appointed  commercial  freight  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  at  Monroe,  La.,  in  place  of  C.  G.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  as  commercial  agent, 
succeeding  F.  M.  Curry,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

Claude  M.  Harwood,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  that  place,  succeeding  George 
W.  Watson,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Bay  City.  Mich.,  as 
passenger  agent  in  place  of  F.  C.  Wherrett,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Harwood. 

H.  C.  Strohm,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  general  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Chicago  for 
several  years,  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
that  company,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding 
Edward  Emery,  formerly  the  traveling  representative  in  that 
territory,  promoted  to  general  traveling  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore.  Mil 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

W.  G.  Reid  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Globe, 
Ariz.,  shops  of  the  Arizona  Eastern,  succeeding  Max  Fiedler, 
promoted. 

H.  W.  Fenno.  resident  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 


gan Southern  at  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago  as 
resident  engineer. 

J.  G  Hill  has  been  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  Louisiana  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Morgan  City,  La  .  in  place 
of  J.  \V.  Moore,  resigned. 

N.  C.  Bettenberg.  locomotive  foreman  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with 
headquarters  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  in  place  of  J.  W.  Smith, 
transferred  to  Duluth,  Minn. 

Abram  Lucas,  general  foreman,  locomotive  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  re- 
signed to  go  to  the  Jacobs-Shupert  U.  S.  Firebox  Company, 
Coatcsviltc,  Pa.,  with  office  *t  Chicago. 

William  Wclland  has  been  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  Cot- 
ter district  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  Batcsvillc,  Ark.,  in  place  of  R.  Cantrcll.  trans- 
ferred to  Aurora,  Mo.,  as  roadmastcr  of  the  Carthage  district. 

G.  W.  Scidel.  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Silvis,  111.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  succeed  C.  E.  Gossett,  de- 
ceased, whose  title  was  general  master  mechanic. 

Victor  King  Hendricks,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  St  San  Francisco,  with  headquarters 
at  Springfield,   Mo,  has  already  been  announced,  was  born 

May  28,  1869.    He  was 
graduated  from  the  Rose 
j^k  Polytechnic  Institute  in 

June.   1889,  and  began 
At  railway  work  the  follow- 

w.'i  yc.ir  .is  rodman 
the  Fairhaven  &  South- 
ern, with  which  road  he 
remained  until  January, 

1892,  as  draftsman  and 
transitman  on  construc- 
tion. He  was  then  for 
a  year  assistant  engineer 
in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Bcllingham 
Bay  &  Eastern,  and 
from  March  to  October. 

1893,  was  a  draftsman  at 
the  Indiana  &  Lafayette 
Bridge  Works,  when  he 
returned  to  railway  work 
as  assistant  engineer  for 
the  Terre  Haute  &  In- 
dianapolis.   In  January, 

1894,  he  was  made  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  of  the  Logansport  division  of  that 
road,  and  in  December,  1898.  was  promoted  to  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  Logansport.  which  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Logansport  division  of  the  Terre  Haute 
&  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hendricks  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  June,  1902.  as  assistant  to  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  and 
three  years  later  was  made  division  engineer  at  Baltimore,  re- 
signing January,  1^07.  to  become  assistant  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  lines.  From  February. 
1910,  to  October,  1911,  he  was  office  engineer  of  those  lines, 
and  then  he  was  advanced  to  principal  assistant"  engineer  in 
charge  of  timber  preservation  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  He  now  becomes  as- 
sistant chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  as 
above  noted. 

L.  I.  Stone  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Lon- 
don division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  London, 
Ont  H.  A.  Palmer  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Toronto  Terminal,  and  James  Boyd  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Hamilton  division  with  headquarters  at 
Hamilton, 

R.  Q.  Prcndergast.  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  Indianapolis'  division  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, began  railway  work  as  a  machinist  apprentice  with  the 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Benwood,  W.  Va.  After  completing  his 
apprenticeship  he  was  made  foreman  at  Cameron,  VV.  Va.,  and 
subsequently  was  transferred  to  several  of  the  large  shops  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  including  the  position  of  erecting 
shop  foreman  of  the  Mt.  Clare  shops.  He  left  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  to  go  to  the  Cumberland  Valley  at  Chambcrsburg,  Pa., 
and  later  became  general  foreman  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
at  Carbondale,  Pa.  He  resigned  about  five  years  ago  to  accept 
the  position  of  master  mechanic  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  which  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
master  mechanic,  as  noted  above. 

Frank  Gilbert  Jonah,  who,  on  March  1,  was  made  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  born  October  6,  1864,  in  Albert  County,  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  educated  in  the  high  school  at  Moncton,  N.  B.. 
and  under  private  tuition,  in  May,  1882,  he  began  railway  work 
as  a  student  in  the  chief  engineer's  office  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  remaining  there  five  years,  during  which  time  he  acted 
in  all  capacities  in  field  surveys  of  branch  lines.  The  following 
two  years  he  was  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  government 
lines  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  ,1889  to  April,  1890,  was  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  On  (he  latter  date  he  be- 
came assistant  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge 
Terminal  Railway,  and  four  years  later  was  appointed  resident 
engineer  of  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern.  In  December, 
1899,  he  was  made  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  and  from  May,  1901,  to  March,  1903,  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Blackwcll,  Enid  &  Southwestern.  He  was 
then  for  three  months  assistant  engineer  for  the  New  Orleans 
Terminal  Company,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
St.  Louis.  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  October,  1904,  when  he  was  made  locating  engineer  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  He  returned  to  the  New  Orleans 
Terminal  Company  as  terminal  engineer  in  May.  1905,  and  on 
January  1,  1910,  he  accepted  the  office  of  engineer  of  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  He  now  as  chief  engi- 
neer assumes  also  the  duties  of  chief  engineer  of  operation. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

E.  B.  Dailcy,  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  II.  B.  Henry,  who  has  been  in  the 
office  of  the  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Ham- 
man  Lines  at  New  York,  have  been  appointed  assistants  to  the 
director  of  purchases  of  the  Southcin  Pacific  Company,  both 
with  offices  at  New  York. 

Special  Officer*. 

Marcus  A.  Dow  has  been  appointed  general  safety  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
succeeding  George  Bradshaw,  resigned,  effective  March  16. 


OBITUARY. 

C.  I.  Kerr,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Herington,  Kan,  died  suddenly  on 
March  5,  at  Topeka,  Kan. 

Arthur  W.  Moss,  'superintendent  of  the  Schuylkill  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  on  March  12,  at  Reading, 
Pa.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  May  4.  1859,  and  began 
railway  work  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  \V.  Crisscy,  assistant  engineer  of  construction  of  the 
Lake  Shore  4c  Michigan  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  died  on  March  7,  at  Chicago,  of  pneumonia.  Until 
a  month  ago  Mr.  Crissey  had  been  resident  engineer  of  the  Lake 
Shore  at  Chicago,  when  he  went  to  Cleveland  to  take  charge  of 
track  elevation  work. 

William  E.  Rogrrs.  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  New 
York  state  railroad  commission,  and  for  five  years  its  chair- 
man, having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Grover  Cleveland 
(1884),  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City.  March  11,  at  the 
age  of  68.  He  served  in  the  army  in  the  civil  war  and  in  the 
engineering  corps  afterward,  and  after  1872  was  engaged  in 
railroad  construction.  Mr.  Rogers'  later  activities  have  been 
in  the  legal  profession. 


fcqutpracnt  anb  Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  International  &  Guat  Northern  is  making  inquiries 

for  10  locomotives. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  5  mikado  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Lolls  has  ordered  10  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Midland  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  1  eight-wheel  pas- 
senger locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  in  the  market  for  25  Pacific  type 
freight  locomotives,  7  Pacific  type  passenger  locomotives,  5  six- 
wheel  locomotives  and  1  dummy  locomotive. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered 12  mikado  locomotives,  and  three  switching  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  item 
has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Citizens'  Gas  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  ordered 
1  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  24 
in. ;  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  44  in,  and  the 
total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  133,000  lbs. 

The  Chicago,  Tekre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  mentioned  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  14  as  being  in  the  market 
for  5  locomotives,  has  ordered  5  consolidation  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  be 
equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  25  in.  x  32  in.  cylinders, 
and  in  working  order  will  weigh  244,000  lbs. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  mentioned  in  the  Rail-way 
Age  Gazette  of  March  7,  as  being  in  the  market  for  5  switching 
locomotives,  has  ordered  5  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives 
will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  24  in.  x  30  in. 
cylinders,  57  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh 
212,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Georcia  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  8  or  10  passenger 
cars. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  is  making  inquiries 
for  1,000  freight  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  market  for  4  passenger 
and  baggage  cars,  12  coaches,  and  4  mail  and  express  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  March  7.  as  being  in  the  market  for  1,500  freight 
cars,  is  now  in  the  market  for  1,800  freight  cars.  This  inquiry 
comprises  1,000  steel  underframc,  30-ton  box  cars.  300  all-steel 
50-ton  phosphate  cars,  250  all-steel  50-ton  hopper  cars,  and  250 
steel  underframe  40-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  March  7,  as  being  in  the  market  for  307  passenger 
cars,  has  ordered  105  steel,  suburban  coaches  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company;  45  coaches,  25  express  refrigerator  cars.  25 
baggage  cars  and  5  horse  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company ;  and  72  steel,  through  coaches  and  20  steel,  com- 
bination passenger  and  baggage  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  Boston  *  Maine  has  ordered  1.000  tons  of  structural 
material  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

SIGNALING. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  let  to  the  Union  Switch  <k 
Signal  Company  a  contract  for  an  interlocking  plant  at  Palo 
Alto,  Pa.;  total  cost  of  the  work  about  $37,000. 
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J.  II.  Tweedy.  Jr..  lias  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Bucyrus 

Company. 

John  G.  Johnson  has  been  made  a  director  of  the  Baldwin 

Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  succeeding  E.  C.  Converse, 
resinned. 

The  H,  W.  J<  hns-.Manville  Company  has  purchased  about 
110  Mftf  "f  land  in  the  Caluntet  district  near  Chicago,  adjacent 
to  the  Illinois  Central,  as  a  site  for  a  large  new  plant. 

Aliram  Lucas,  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  department 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  resigned  to  go  to  the  Jacobs-Shupert  U.  S.  Fire  Box 
Company,  Coatcsville,  Pa.,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

The  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Company,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  placing  2,047  standard  Raymond  concrete 
piles  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  grain  elevator  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until 
March  26,  on  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  electric  traveling 
cranes,  rails,  angle  bars,  track  bolts,  switches,  frogs,  tie  plates, 
track  chisels,  babbitt  metal,  etc.    (Circular  No.  764.) 

The  Street  locomotive  stoker,  made  by  the  Locomotive  Stoker 
Company.  New  York,  has  been  specified  on  the  40  Mallet  loco- 
motives ordered  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  also  on  the  60 
mikado  locomotives  and  10  Mallet  locomotives  ordered  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Burton  W.  Mudgc  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  made  agents  for 
the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.  This  office  will  handle 
the  products  of  the  Industrial  Works,  including  wrecking,  loco- 
motive and  freight  station  cranes,  pile  drivers,  transfer  tables 
and  grab  buckets. 

Richard  F.  Hawkins,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  March  5.  at  the  age  of  76.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a 
well  known  bridge  builder  and  the  proprietor  of  the  R.  F. 
Hawkins  Iron  Works.  His  firm  was  the  successor  of  Stone  & 
Harris,  and  inherited  the  Howe  truss  bridge. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  stock.   This  is 
the  first  dividend  declared  by  the  company  since  February,  1907. 
The  dividend  is  payable  quarterly  in  1913.    The  last  previous . 
annual  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  was  6  per  cent. 

•The  Brier  Hill  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  offering 
$5,000,000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock,  redeemable  at 
105  after  1923  This  company  is  spending  about  $4,000,000  in  the 
construction  of  an  open-hearth  plant,  blooming  and  finishing 
mills,  and  other  equipment,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  output. 

The  Meeker  Grip  Nut  Company,  1170  Broadway.  New  York, 
has  just  been  formed  to  make  and  sell  Meeker  grip  nuts.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  President,  Fred  J.  Lan- 
caster: vice-president.  Walter  Schulzc;  and  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Samuel  G.  Meeker.  George  Owens  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  sales  department. 

Walter  H  Lienesch,  formerly  consulting  engineer  for  the  Illi- 
nois Traction  System,  has  gone  to  the  International  Interlocking 
Rail  Joint  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  to  take  charge  of 
the  engineering  department ;  and  Burton  E.  Reed,  formerly  with 
the  Yandalia  Railroad,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  same  company. 

The  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Company.  Boston.  Mass.. 
maker  of  coal  handling  machinery  and  steam  and  electric  hoists, 
has  purchased  about  10  acres  of  land  near  the  tracks  <>f  the 
Boston  &•  Albanv  at  East  Boston,  upon  which  it  will  immediately 
erect  a  large  plant.  This  plant  will  consist  of  a  plate  shop, 
erecting  shop,  power  plant,  pattern  shop,  foundry  and  general 
offices  The  »hop>  will  be  equipped  with  four  10-ton  cranes  and 
one  25-ton  crane     It  will  be  completed  in  almoin  four  months 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y„  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  the  entire  rolling  stock  apparatus  equip- 
ment which  will  be  required  for  the  electrification  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Suburban  system  of  the  Yictorian  State  Railways,  Aus- 


tralia. This  order  comprises  400  motor  car  equipments,  consist- 
ing of  four  motors  each ;  800  control  equipments,  400  of  which 
are  for  trailer  cars,  and  400  compressor  equipments.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  single  order  ever  placed  for  electric 
railway  apparatus. 

The  Smith  Locorrotivc  Adjustable  Hub  Plate  Company,  of 
Pittsburg.  Kan.,  will  equip  some  mountain  type  locomotives 
which  are  to  be  built  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  with  its  adjustable 
hub  plate  and  is  now  conducting  a  test  on  two  heavy  passenger 
locomotives  operating  in  the  Cascade  mountain  territory  of  the 
(ircat  Northern.  The  company's  hub  plate  has  also  been  in- 
stalled on  15  consolidation  locomotives  for  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  now  being  delivered,  and  on  40  Mikados  just  being 
completed  for  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  at  the  Schenectady 
plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
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George  M.  Basford. 

George  M  Basford.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  railroad  department  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son,  Chicago.  His  headquarters  will  lie  at  the  New  York 
office.  30  Church  street,  and  the  appointment  will  be  effective 
March  15.  Mr.  Basford  was  graduated  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1889.  Directly 
afterwards  he  entered 
^^^^  \  'fie  Charlestown  shops  of 

\  the  Boston  &  Maine,  later 

M  \        going   to  the  Chicago. 

\        Burlington  &  Quincy  as 
U  \      a  draftsman  at  Aurora. 

»vT  0*\  \  brum  there  he  went 

to  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  take 
a  position  in  the  motive 
-2?S^  power  department  of  the 

^»  L'nion  Pacific,  and  was 

a'so  'or  some  time  con- 
i^^L  nected  with  the  test  de- 

^^^^^^^^^  /  read 
Leaving  the  motive 
power  department  serv- 
ice he  became  signal  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
after  which  he  was  mi 
perintendent  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Johnson  Rail- 
way Signal  Comi>any. 
was  for  a  short  time  with  the  L'nion  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany,  and  was  signal  engineer  of  the  Hall  Signal  Company. 
In  1895  he  left  signal  work  to  become  mechanical  department 
editor  of  the  ftailuay  <"r  Euginrtrint!  AVriVtr.  and  in  1X97  was 
made  editor  of  the  AmttWWt  Engineer  (r  Railroad  Jourmi! 
In  September.  1905.  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  as  assistant  to  the  president,  which  po- 
sition he  now  leaves  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Rycrson  com- 
pany 

Mr.  Basford  is  the  father  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Shortly  after  taking  up  editorial  work  in  Chicago  he  called 
together  a  numl>cr  of  those  interested  in  signaling,  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  Railway  Signaling  Club,  which  later  de- 
veloped into  the  national  association.  For  the  first  two  years. 
1065  and  1896,  he  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  organization 
anil  a  most  active  factor  in  its  upbuilding. 

1'ew  men  associated  with  the  railway  interests  can  number 
so  many  friend* — real  friends— as  can  Mr  Basford.  And  this 
he  richly  deserves,  for  be  has  liecn  untiring  in  aiding  others, 
either  with  advice  or  by  helping  them  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. He  has  an  unerring  engineering  instinct,  which  enables 
him  to  discard  (hose  things  which  arc  superficial  and  quickly 
get  at  tin-  heart  of  a  problem.  It  was  this  instinct,  coupled 
with  an  extensive  experience,  and  with  his  splendid  character 
which  made  him  such  a  power  as  an  editor — for  many  years 
the  Amerieau  llngiueer  was  informally  designated  as  "Basford'* 
paper,"  and  still  is  by  some,  'though  it  is  seven  and  a  half 
years  since  he  left  it.  And  when  we  recall  that  for  a  con- 
siderable |>art  of  bis  eight  or  nine  years'  work  on  that  pa|>er 
he  bail  no  editorial  assistant,  no  stenographer,  and  that  the 
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office  was  not  equipped  with  a  telephone,  we  marvel  at  the 
powerful  influence  he  was  able  to  exert  through  its  pases  in 
securing  a  more  fitting  recognition  of  the  real  importance  of 
the  motive  power  department  in  the  railway  organisation. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  Mr.  Basford  was  in  receipt  of  a  signal 
honor,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  conferred  upon  a  man 
in  the  railway  or  railway  supply  field  before  or  since.  In  a 
quiet  way  fifty-eight  of  the  railway  and  railway  supply  men 
who  were  known  to  be  close  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Basford's 
joined  together  and  presented  him  with  a  volume  of  personal 
letters  expressing  their  appreciation  of  him.  and  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  check  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  trip  abroad. 
The  following  is  taken  from  an  informal  presentation  address 
made  by  VV.  S.  Morris,  who  was  then  with  the  Erie  Railroad : 
"The  gentlemen  around  you  are  not  only  your  personal  friends, 
but  they  are  here  to  represent  a  host  of  admirers,  whom  you 
can  with  pride  claim  also  as  friends.  We  arc  here  to  tender 
not  only  our  admiration  of  the  efforts  God  has  infused  within 
your  character  and  ambition,  but  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
the  many  who  have  been  instructed  and  hcncfitccj  by  your  in- 
dustry and  faithfulness  to  the  science  through  which  we  all 
claim  kin  to  one  another.  In  all  probabilities  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  generation,  at  least,  that  one  has 
been  so  honored  by  the  mechanical  fraternity  of  this  country, 
and  we  assure  you  it  is  extended  with  every  thought  of  true 
manliness  and  absolute  worthiness  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom 
these  words  are  addressed.  To  he  plain.  Mr.  Basford.  your 
friends  feel  that  you  have  well  earned  some  token  of  recog- 
nition at  their  hands,  ami  we  beg  that  you  will  accept  this 
volume,  which  contains  the  sentiment,  individually,  of  those 
whom  the  gentlemen  here  present  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
and  this,  which  is  intended  to  give  you  a  much  needed  rest  in 
the  way  of  an  extended  trip  to  Europe;  and.  also,  although  per- 
haps selfishly,  we  hope  you  may  find  some  time  to  tell  us  of 
your  travels  and  give  some  hints  of  interest  which  may  be 
found  on  the  other  9ide." 

Mr.  Rasford  is  widely  known  because  of  the  impetus  he  gave 
to  the  development  of  the  movement  for  educating  and  train- 
ing apprentices  and  workmen,  for  he  had  a  keen  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  vital  problem  confronting  the  railways 
is  that  of  mtu.  In  1905,  after  be  had  given  several  years  of 
careful  study  to  the  situation  he  presented  a  paper  before  the 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  on  "The  Technical 
Education  of  Railroad  Employees — The  Men  of  the  Future." 
The  principles  which  he  outlined  in  this  paper  attracted  wide 
attention,  not  only  in  the  railroad  field  but  in  the  industrial 
world  as  well,  and  were  taken  as  the  foundation  of  such  modern 
apprenticeship  systems  as  those  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  And  it  may  be 
said  at  this  datP.  almost  eight  years  after  the  presentation  of 
the  paper,  that  apprenticeship  systems  on  the  railways  have 
proved  successful  in  so  far  as  they  have  followed  the  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Basford's  paper.  The 
preparation  of  this  paper  might  well  l>c  studied  by  young  men 
who  arc  ambitious  to  make  their  efforts  felt  in  the  railway  field, 
and  it  affords  a  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the  papers  and 
reports  which  arc  often  presented  before  railway  clubs  and 
technical  associations.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  study  of 
conditions  on  the  railroads  in  this  country  and  a  practical 
eNpericiicc  in  mechanical  department  work  Foreign  methods 
had  l>ren  carefully  looked  over  <>n  bis  trip  abroad  and  then 
the  whole  scheme  was  carefully  planned  and  o-.ttlined.  'I  he 
paper  was  then  drafted  roughly  and  was  rewritten  and  re- 
written until  every  sentence  was  carefully  rounded  out  and 
every  superfluous  word  removed.  m>  that  the  thought  was  clear 
and  forceful  throughout.  It  w;is  then  Mihimtted  for  criticism 
to  a  ntimlier  of  leading  railway  officers  anil  industrial  managers, 
and  their  comments  were  carefully  considered  in  its  revision, 
although  it  may  truthfully  l>c  said  that  such  revision  as  was 
made  was  very  slight  indeed.  And  dominating  it  all  was  a 
broad  spirit  of  fellowship  for  hi«  fellow  man,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Basford.  It  i>  little  wonder  that  it  marked 
the  real  corner-stone  of  railway  apprenticeship  education  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  railroads  have 
not  adopted  and  lived  up  to  its  spirit 

It  would  be  hard  to  comment  intelligently  upon  Mr.  Bas- 
ford's work  as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  for  necessarily  a  large  part  of  it  was  in 


special  assignments  and  would  be  very  little  known  outside  of 
the  officers  of  the  company.  Of  one  definite  duty,  however, 
which  was  assigned  to  him  during  the  entire  time  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  that  company  we  may  speak  authoritatively,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  publicity.  Many  years  ago  when  an  ed- 
itor Mr.  Basford  said  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  the  railway  technical  papers  would  be  read 
first,  for  the  advertiser  when  he  awakened  to  the  real  possi- 
bilities of  advertising  would  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  editors,  because  he  could  display  his  data  to  so  much  bet-  • 
ter  advantage,  not  being  tied  down  to  the  standards  of  typog- 
raphy that  the  editor  must  observe;  and  to  Mr.  Basford  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  consistently  make  such 
use  of  the  advertising  pages  as  to  secure  the  close  attention 
of  railway  officers  and  indeed  to  make  .many  of  them  tear  out 
and  preserve  the  ads.  of  his  company,  so  valuable  was  the  in- 
formation presented  therein.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  this  work.  The  campaign  was  carefully  planned  and  de- 
veloped, just  as  the  editor  of  a  paper  would  plan  and  develop 
his  editorial  policy,  and  was  based  upon  supplying  to  the  rail- 
ways information  which  they  greatly  needed,  and  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  railway  men  read  it  and  feel  its  force- 
fulness.  This  'feature,  which  was  quickly  observed  by  other 
companies,  is  being  adopted  by  many  of  them  and  has  brought 
about  a  new  era  of  publicity  in  the  railway  field. 

During  the  winter  of  1908-9  while  the  Railway  Business 
Association  was  in  its  early  stages  of  development  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  American  Locomotive  Company  where- 
by Mr.  Basford  gave  pari  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  that 
association.  That  his  efforts  were  fruitful  is  indicated  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  letter  written  by  George  A  Post, 
president  of  the  association  (a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Post  has  kindly 
famished  us )  when  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Basford  to 
withdraw  from  active  personal  participation  in  the  work,  be- 
cause of  the  pressing  demands  of  his  duties  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Company :  "Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict 
as  to  the  usefulness  and  necessity  for  this  association,  there 
can  he  but  one  judgment  of  what  you  dtd  in  an  emergent  situ- 
ation, when  you  brought  to  it  the  vigor  of  your  push  and  in-  . 
dustry.  the  good  cheer  of  your  persuasive  personality  and  the 
impetus  of  your  alert  and  fecund  mentality.  To  work  with  you 
has  been  an  unalloyed  pleasure;  to  confer  with  you  has  heen  to 
draw  inspiration,  and  to  part  with  your  services  is  a  distinct 
loss  which  I  shall  constantly  deplore.  If.  in  carrying  the  bur- 
dens devolving  upon  me  in  this  work,  no  other  dividend  of  the 
like  were  mine  than  that  afforded  by  the  opportunity  |o  feel 
that  I  am  heart-hitched  to  George  Basford  thereby,  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  that  the  Railway  Business  Association  did  a  splen-  , 
did  thing  for  me." 

Mr.  Basford's  hobby  has  always  been  the  locomotive,  and  his 
efforts  in  its  development  were  recently  summed  up  by  one 
of  his  friends  as  follows:  "He  has  persistently  striven  to  im- 
press upon  every  one  connected  with  the  work,  both  through 
his  paper  and  through  his  personal  contact,  with  a  possibility 
of  improving  locomotive  practice  by  rational  and  progressive 
engineering  methods,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  not  only  in  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  locomotive,  but  also  in  the  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  its  various  parts  which  has  so  largely  increased 
its  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation.  The  care  which  Mr. 
Basford  took  in  carrying  out  the  experiments  tin  locomotive 
front  ends  and  nozzles,  which  ted  to  tbc  completion  of  these 
experiments  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  is  only 
one  example  of  bis  endeavors  to  place  the  design  of  the  loco- 
motive on  a  thoroughly  sound  foundation.  The  success  of 
these  experiments  was  no  doubt  a  strong  factor  in  the  adoption 
of  the  locomotive  testing  plant,  and  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  as  to  what  engines  are  actually  doing,  and  what  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  from  them.  Not  only  in  locomotive  de- 
sign, but  in  shop  practice  and  road  work  generally.  Mr  Bas- 
ford has  energetically  etteottraged  hi*  friendy  :itid  acquaintances, 
including  all  the  important  mechanical  men  in  the  country,  to 
continually  improve  their  results  I  do  not  think  .you  will 
make  any  mistake  in  crediting  him  with  a  larac  share  of  the 
development  in  the  last  fifteen  years." 

Possibly  this  sketch  might  well  Ik-  closed 'with  the  following; 
brief  summation  of  his  personality  by  another  one  ■  i  bis 
friemU :    "He  has  a  clear  conception  of  mechr.nic.il  and  o[n-r- 
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ating  need*  A  way  of  keeping  himself  in  the  background 
and  furnishing  his  numerous  friends  with  good  ideas  from  his 
generous  store.  Taking  great  pleasure  in  the  advancement 
of  young  men  and  helpful  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact." 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Machine  Tools  — The  Belts  Machine  Company,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  has  published  a  small  illustrated  folder  on  its  extra  heavy, 
doublerdrive,  8  ft.,  boring  and  turning  mill. 

Spark.  Arresters.— Burton  W.  Mudge  Company,  Chicago, 
have  issued  an  illustrated  folder  describing  the  construction  and 
advantages  of  the  Mudgc-Slatcr  spark  arrester. 

Railway  Material  Inspection. — Morgan  T.  Jones.  Chicago, 
has  published  an  interesting  booklet  entitled  "Railway  Material 
Inspection."    Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application 

Wabash  — The  passenger  department  has  issued  an  attractive 
illustrated  folder  entitled  "Steel,"  describing  the  new  all-steel 
passenger  equipment  which  has  been  placed  in  service  recently 
between  Chicago  and  St.  I.ouis,  St.  I^outs  and  Kansas  City,  and 
Detroit  and  St.  l-ouis. 

Air  Gjmpressers. — The  Ingersoll  Rand  Company.  New  York, 
has  devoted  form  No  575  to  its  class  P.  E.,  direct  connected, 
electric-driven,  air  compressers  This  booklet  in  addition  to 
illustrations  and  descriptions  furnishes  instructions  for  install- 
ing and  operating  these  compressers,  and  also  includes  a  du- 
plicate part  list. 

Ball  Bearings  in  Machine  Tools.— The  Hess-Bright  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  published  a  handsome 
booklet  on  ball  bearings  in  machine  tools.  The  booklet  says 
that  the  function  of  the  Hess-Bright  ball  bearings  is  to  save 
repairs  and  to  maintain  original  accuracy  and  atinement  of  spin- 
dles, etc.,  quite  as  much  as  it  is  to  save  power. 

Electrical  Equipment  for  Buildings. — The  Spraguc  Elec- 
tric Works  of  General  Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished in  bulletin  No.  115.  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  its 
electrical  equipment  for  buildings.  Several  installations  are  il- 
lustrated, including  the  air  compressor  equipment  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  passenger  station  at  Chicago. 

Cclverts — The  Canton  Culvert  Company.  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
devoted  a  very  attractive  booklet  to  its  Acme  Nestable  corru- 
gated metal  culverts  and  other  products.  These  culverts  are  il- 
lustrated and  described  in  detail.  A  table  giving  the  diameters 
of  gage*,  thicknesses,  weights  and  carrying  capacities  is  in- 
cluded The  booklet  also  illustrates  a  number  of  strength  tests 
to  which  these  culverts  have  been  submitted. 

New  York  <>ntral  Lines— The  passenger  department  of  this 
company  has  issued  an  unusually  attractive  folder  on  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  New  York  This  bulletin  contains  many  colored 
view  s  of  the  terminal  and  illustrates  also  some  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  city  One  group  of  illustrations  shows  the  vari- 
ous steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The 
folder  also  gives  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  terminal  and 
a  description  of  its  present  advantages.  A  map  of  the  city  and 
a  condensed  guide  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

National  H  mi  w  ay  Appliances  Association. —  The  publication 
committee  of  tins  association  has  issued  a  Year  Book  for  1913. 
containing  a  comprehensive  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  annual  exhibit 
to  he  held  at  the  Coliseum  and  the  First  Regiment  Armory  in 
Chicago  next  week,  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  and  pointing  out 
the  value  of  the  exhibition  to  railway  men  from  an  educational 
standpoint  Eight  thousand  copies  of  the  book  have  been  mailed 
to  railw.i'  oren,  together  with  an  invitation  and  tickets  to  attend 
the  exhibit  The  frontispiece  is  a  large  photograph  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Coliseum  during  the  191-  cshibit.  This  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  association  from 
lfM  up  lo  i\Mr.  an  article  devoted  to  the  history  and  policies 
of  the  .mociatioti.  illustrated  by  photographs  of  different  fea- 
tnro  ot  the  exhibits  at  the  Coliseum  during  recent  years,  and  a 
I'.-t       the  exhibitor*  t'.r  the  1913  exhibit. 
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AsiiEKioN  &  Gulf.— This  company  has  applied  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas  for  authority  to  issue  $550,000  of  bonds  on 
32  miles  of  its  completed  line.  It  is  announced  that  as  soon  as 
these  bonds  are  issued  work  on  the  extension  west  from  Ash- 
erton  to  Del  Rio  via  Eagle  Pass,  about  100  miles,  will  be  started. 
(October  18.  p.  774.) 

Atchison.  Tope k a  &  Santa  Fe.— The  Dodge  City  &  Cimarron 
Valley  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
southwest  to  Htigoton     (September  22,  p.  599.) 

An  olhi  ir  writes  regarding  the  report  that  a  branch  line  is 
to  be  built  through  the  San  Luis  Rcy  valley,  Cal.,  that  the  com- 
pany will  build  a  4-mile  line  from  Occanside  up  the  valley  to 
reach  a  section  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  and 
the  line  will  not  be  further  extended. 

Beaumont  &  Great  Northern— See  Missouri,  Kansas  & 

Texas. 

Billings  &  Central.— According  to  press  reports  from  Bill- 
ings. Mont.,  the  Billings  Land  &  Irrigation  Company  has  made 
financial  arrangements  to  build  under  the  name  of  the  Billings 
&  Central  a  20-milc  line  to  Crooked  creek  Surveys  arc  now 
being  made,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  construction  work 
will  be  started  at  once  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended 
north  to  a  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
at  Roundup. 

Blrraro  Westminster  Boundary  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company. — This  company  is  applying  to  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment for  an  extension  of  time  to  build  lines  as  follows :  From 
the  north  side  of  False  creek,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  crossing  False 
creek  by  a  bridge  southeasterly  through  Vancouver.  Hastings, 
South  Vancouver,  Burnaby  and  New  Westminster  to  the  Eraser 
river  bridge,  thence  northeasterly  through  New  Westminster  and 
Coquitlam  to  Port  Moody,  and  westerly  to  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  the  Vancouver,  Westminster  &  Yukon  railway  bridge 
at  the  second  narrows  of  Burrard  Inlet,  thence  westerly 
through  Hastings  back  to  Vancouver;  from  the  south  end  of 
the  proposed  Vancouver,  Westminster  &  Yukon  bridge,  north- 
erly, crossing  the  bridge  along  Seymour  creek  to  the  north- 
el  ly  boundary  of  North  Vancouver,  thence  easterly  to  the  north 
arm  of  Burrard  Inlet,  and  from  North  Vancouver  westerly  to 
Howe  Sound;  from  the  north  end  of  the  Eraser  river  bridge  at 
New  Westminster,  crossing  the  bridge  and  thence  southerly  to 
the  international  boundary  between  Semiamu  bay  and  Sumas; 
from  the  south  side  of  False  creek,  through  Vancouver  and 
South  Vancouver  to  Point  Grey,  returning  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  starting  point ;  from  Port  Moody  easterly  to 
Dewdncy  trunk  road  through  Coquitlam.  Maple  Ridge  and 
Mission  to  the  Stave  river,  and  from  the  Frascr  river  bridge 
line  in  an  easterly  and  northerly  direction  tlirough  Yale,  Lillooct 
and  Cariboo  to  Tete  Jaime,  joining  the  proposed  Vancouver, 
Westminster  &  Yukon  branch  to  Edmonton.  Alta.  A.  G. 
Kitto,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  is  solicitor  for  applicants. 

Bitte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific. — A  new  branch  called  the 
Southern  Cross  Line  has  hem  opened  for  business,  from  Ana- 
conda. M'-nt.  to  Southern  Cross. 

Canadian  Northern.— Construction  work  has  been  com- 
menced on  the  Lulu  Island  branch,  at  mile  6  below  New  West- 
minster, B.  C  .  and  about  a  mile  farther  w  est,  there  will  be  a  trestle 
two  miles  long,  crossing  a  muskeg.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
line  will  be  completed  about  the  end  of  May.  The  Northern 
Construction  Company  are  the  general  contractors.  About  89 
per  cent  of  the  grading  between  Port  Mann  and  Kamloops, 
B  C ,  has  been  completed,  and  about  39  per  cent,  between 
Kamloops  and  Albreda  Summit  on  tbe  divide  between  the  Up- 
per braser  and  North  Thompson  rivers.  The  tunnel  work 
between  Mew  Westminster  and  Kamloops  is  about  93  per  cent, 
completed  Up  to  the  present  time,  about  15250,000  at.  yds.  of 
material  have  been  handled  on  the  main  line  between  New 
Westminster  and  Kamloops  T  H.  White,  Vancouver,  is  chief 
engineer  in  British  Columbia. 

Canadian  North  Weston  —The  Canadian  parliament  is  be- 
ing asked  to  incorporate  this  company  to  build  from  a  point 
in  or  near  Letbbridge,  Alta  ,  northeasterly  to  a  point  at  or  near 
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Winnipeg,  and  from  Winnipeg  to  a  point  at  or  near  Pas,  Man., 
passing  near  Dominion  City,  Manitou,  Brandon  and  Grand 
View,  and  another  line  from  Lcthbridge,  Aha.,  northeasterly 
through  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  to  Pas,  Man.,  via  North 
Battleford  and  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Drosseau,  Tansey  &  Angers, 
Ottawa,  are  solicitors  for  applicants. 

Central  Canada —Incorporation  has  been  asked  for  in  Al- 
berta to  build  from  a  point  in  township  74  or  75,  range  18  or 
19,  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  to  or  near  Peace  River 
Landing,  Alta..  thence  in  a  generally  westerly  direction  to  a 
point  in  township  81,  range  4,  west  of  the  sixth  principal 
meridian,  and  a  branch  line  from  a  point  near  Peace  River 
Landing  northerly  towards  the  Battle  river,  to  a  point  in  town- 
ship 94,  range  22.  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  will  be  $500,000,  and  the  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Edmonton,  Alta. ;  the  provisional  directors 
include  J.  D.  McArthur,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  J.  K.  McLennan. 
A.  C.  Galbraith,  S.  B.  Woods  and  J.  T.  J.  Collisson,  of 
Edmonton. 

Dallas,  Cleburne  &  Southwestern.— Sec  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas. 

Denison,  Bonham  &  New  Orleans— See  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas. 

Dodge  City  &  Cimarron  Valley.— See  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe. 

Edmonton,  Stony  Plain  &  Wabamun. — This  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $750,000  -nd  headquarters  at  Edmonton.  Alta,,  has 
asked  for  incorporation  in  Alberta  to  build  railway  lines,  from 
Edmonton  to  Stony  Plain,  and  thence  westerly  to  Lake  Waba- 
mun. The  provisional  directors  include  A.  Boileau  and  E.  S. 
McQuaid,  of  Edmonton,  and  A.  V.  Pujebet.  Paris.  France. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern— The  Huachuca  branch  of  the 
Western  division  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Lewis 
Springs.  Ariz.,  west  to  Fort  Huachuca,  13  miles.  (November 
,   29.  p.  1063.) 

Grand  Ratios  &  Northwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  was  organized  in  Michigan  and  will  have  terminals  in 
the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  and  Manitowoc,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  also  at  I.tidington,  Mich.,  and  at  Grand  Rapids. 
The  company  proposes  to  operate  car  ferries  across  the  lake 
from  Ludington,  Mich  ,  to  Milwaukee  and  Manitowoc  and  build 
a  railway  from  Ludington  southeast  to  Grand  Rapids,  about  98 
mile;,  Valuable  terminal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  including  ferry  slips,  have  been  secured,  and  the 
company  has  exclusive  terminals  and  water  front  property  over 
a  mile  and  a  half  long  on  I.udington  Harbor  upon  which  it  in- 
tends to  build  all  necessary  terminal  tracks  and  ferry  slips.  It 
is  the  intention  to  standardize  the  old  Mason  &  Oceania  Rail- 
road grade,  which  the  company  now  owns.  Work  will  be  started 
at  once  to  realine  and  widen  eleven  miles  of  this  old  grade  and 
resurface  seven  miles  of  new  grade.  Contracts  arc  now  being 
let  to  build  the  line.  J.  N".  Tittemorc,  president.  Walter  S 
Syrett,  vice-president  in  charge  of  construction,  and  T.  R.  Phil- 
bin,  chief  engineer,  Chicago. 

Houston  &  Brazos  Valley— This  company  has  amended  its 
charter  to  provide  for  an  extension  from  Vclasco,  Tex.,  to 
Bryan  Heights,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brazos  river. 

Louisiana  Southern.— This  road  ha*  been  extended  from 
Pointc-a-Ia-Hache,  La.,  to  Bohemia.  5  miles. 

Mason  &  Oceania  -  See  Grand  Rapids  &  Northwestern. 

Meridian  &  Memphis. — An  officer  writes  that  track  laying  is 
now  under  way  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  northwest  to  Union,  about 
32  miles.  There  will  be  3  steel  bridges  on  the  line  varying  in 
length  from  100  to  200  ft  each.  J.  T.  Schley,  president,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  L  W,  Duffee,  chief  engineer,  Meridian.  Miss.  (Decem- 
ber 6.  p.  1116.) 

Midland  Continental— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
work  will  be  carried  out  this  summer  north  of  Jamestown,  N,  D., 
on  a  section  of  150  miles.  The  road  is  now  in  operation  from 
Edgelcy  north  to  Jamestown  50.1  miles,  and  the  plans  call  for 
building  north  to  Pembina,  about  230  miles  from  Edgeley. 
(May  10.  p.  1078.1 


Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  is  planning  to 
build  extensions,  it  is  said,  to  a  number  of  lines  that  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.,  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
that  was  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Texas.  The  bill 
provides  tor  an  extension  of  the  Texas  Central  northwest  from 
Kotan,  Tex.,  to  a  point  in  Parmer  county  on  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  line,  about  200  miles ;  the  branch  from  De  Leon  to  Cross 
Plains  is  to  be  extended  west  from  the  latter  place  to  Sweet- 
water. 75  miles,  and  a  branch  built  from  Dublin,  north  to  the  coal 
field*  oi  Palo  Pinto  county,  50  miles.  An  extension  of  the 
Wichita  Palls  &  Southern  is  to  be  built  from  Newcastle  south  to 
Cisco.  60  miles.  The  Denison,  Bonham  &  New  Orleans  is  to  be 
built  from  Bonham  south  to  Wolfe  City,  20  miles.  The  Dallas, 
Cleburne  &  Southwestern  is  to  be  built  (rom  Cleburne  northeast 
to  Dallas.  50  miles,  and  the  Beaumont  &  Great  Northern  is  au- 
thorized to  build  an  extension  from  Weldon,  northwest  to 
Jcwett,  50  miles.    This  extension  is  now  under  construction. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf.— This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Wagoner,  Okla,  north  to  Joplin,  Mo,  113.6  miles.  (Sep- 
tember 17,  p.  491.) 

Montour  Railroad — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
a  consolidation  of  the  Montour  Railroad,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Moon 
Run  Railroad,  and  the  North  Star  St  Mifflin  Railroad.  The  line 
extends  from  Montour  Junction  on  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie, 
near  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  to  Mifflin  yard,  the  terminus  of  the  Thomp- 
sons Run  branch  of  the  Union  Railroad.  The  road  was  built 
to  connect  the  coal  Acids  belonging  to  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany with  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Eric,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Wabash,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
West  Side  Belt  and  the  Union  Railroad.  A  contract  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  John  Marsch,  Chicago,  to  build  an  exten- 
sion of  35  miles  from  North  Star  to  Mifflin  yard.  The  company 
will  do  the  track  laying  and  the  ballasting  with  its  own  forces. 
Contracts  for  all  other  work  have  been  let,  except  for  bridges 
and  track  material,  which  will  be  let  in  a  short  time.  (February 
28,  p.  411.1 

Mountain  Valley  &  Plains.— According  to  press  report 
financial  arrangements  have  been  made  and  construction  work 
will  be  started  in  the  near  future.  The  company  was  chartered 
ir.  1909  to  build  from  Cimarron,  N.  Mex.,  cast  through  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  to  Guthrie,  Okla.,  about  450  miles.  The 
incorporators  included  E.  C.  Gray,  Higgins,  Tex.;  D.  W.  Her- 
rington,  Dalhart ;  H.  F.  Wannamaker,  Amistad,  N.  Mex.,  and 
C.  L.  Johnson,  Arnett,  Okla.  J.  H.  Conlin,  chief  engineer, 
Dalhart.  Tex, 

Nacogdoches  &  Southeastern.-- -An  officer  writes  that  the 
company  has  arranged  to  build  an  extension  from  the  present 
terminus  at  Dunham,  Tex  .  to  a  connection  with  the  Angelina  & 
Neches  River,  between  2x/i  and  3  miles,    (February  21,  p.  373.) 

Newton.  Kansas  &  Nebraska.— According  to  press  reports 
this  company,  which  was  organized  last  year,  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  build  from  Milton.  Kan.,  north  via  Newton,  and 
Abilene  to  Fairfield.  Neb  T  H.  McManus.  president,  Newton. 
C,  M.  Barnes,  of  Oklahoma,  M.  Cassidy.  of  Guthrie,  and  cap- 
italists oi  Kansas  City  are  back  of  the  project  (November  15, 
p  973.) 

Niagarv.  Welland  &  Lake  Erie  ( Electric  1—  An  officer  writes 
that  the  plans  call  for  building  from  Wclland,  Ont.,  northeast 
to  Niagara  Falls,  also  from  Wclland  south  to  Port  Colbornc, 
theme  east  following  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Eric  to  Fort  Eric, 
opposite  RulTalo.  N.  V  .  in  all  about  31  miles.  The  company  now 
operates  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track  in  the  city  of  Wclland 
and  extensions  will  be  made  soon  to  outlying  sections  of  the 
town,  each  one  mile  in  length,  also  a  line  at  Dainvillc,  two  miles. 
There  will  be  one  swing  or  bascule  bridge  to  have  a  50-ft.  span, 
and  a  300-ft.  trestle,  probablv  three  transformer  stations,  and 
one  car  barn  will  be  constructed.  T.  R.  Cummins.  Wclland.  is 
engineer. 

NoRroLK,  Yorktown  4  Washington. — According  to  press  re- 
ports, plans  arc  being  made  for  a  line  on  which  work  is  to  be 
started  soon  from  a  point  in  Gloucester  county,  Va.,  north  to 
Fairfax,  about  156  miles.  P.  T.  Hovcn.  president,  L.  C.  Steele, 
vice-president  and  treasurer. 

Ocilla  Southern  — An  officer  writes  that  at  the  present  time 
the  company  cannot  give  any  definite  information  regarding  the 
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report  tha«  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Nashville.  Ga.,  east 
about  SO  miles  to  Waycros*.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether 
the  extension  will  be  built  or  not.    (February  28,  p.  411.) 

Oklahoma  Northern.— An  officer  of  this  company,  which 
was  recently  incorporated  to  build  from  V'inita,  Okla,  north- 
west to  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  about  42  miles,  writes  that  work  will 
be  started  within  the  next  60  days  and  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
company.  More  than  nine  miles  of  the  grade  has  been  fin- 
ished out  of  V'inita  northwest.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  terminals  at  both 
Vinita  and  at  Coffeyville.  A.  King,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  574  Brandies  building,  Omaha,  Neb.  (March  7.  p. 
459.) 

Pecos  Valley  Soli iftK.v.— According  to  press,  report  this 
company  is  planning  to  build  an  extension  from  the  present 
southern  terminus  south  to  Alpine,  lex.,  about  50  miles.  Also 
to  .build  on  the  north  from  Pecos  northeast  towards  Tchoka. 

Southern  Railway. — President  Finley  annour.ccs  that  the 
main  line  is  to  be  double  tracked  between  Armour  and  Cross 
Keys.  Ga.,  this  section  having  heretofore  been  operated  as  a 
single  track  gauntlet  in  the  double  track  between  Atlanta  and 
Gainesville.  The  grades  will  be  reduced  and  much  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  present  line  will  be  eliminated.  Work  is  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  practicable  and  pushed  to  completion. 

Temiskaminc  &  Northern  Ontario— A  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Iroquois  Falls  on  the  main  line  to 
Iroquois  Falls  on  the  Abitibi  river,  about  seven  miles,  has  been 
given  to  Macdougall  &  McCluskey.  Cochrane,  Ont.  The  work 
is  to  be  completed  by  June  1.    (November  29,  p.  1064.) 

Texas  Central. — See  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Texas  Roads.— The  Interstate  Development  Company  has 
been  organized  in  Arizona  to  promote  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  either  Dallas,  Tex.,  or  Fort  Worth  and  Port 
Arthur.  This  proposed  new  line,  it  is  said,  will  traverse  a 
territory  that  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  timber  resources.  The 
general  offices  of  the  railroad  company  will  be  at  Lufkin,  Tex. 
The  officers  of  the  Interstate  Development  Company  are  Dr. 
R.  B.  Bledsoe,  president;  W.  M.  Glenn,  vice-president;  W.  R. 
McMullen,  treasurer,  and  Colonel  P.  A.  McCarthy,  secretary, 
all  of  Lufkin.  Arrangements  arc  being  made  for  financing  the 
proposed  line.  The  promoting  company  will  secure  the  right- 
of-way,  make  necessary  surveys  and  raise  bonuses  along  the 
route. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Sun  hern. —See  Missouri.  Kansas  & 
Texas, 

Williamsfort,  Nesmx  i-  Martinsburg. —  Incorporated  in 
West  Virginia  with  $250,000  capital  and  principal  office  at 
Martinsburg,  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Williamsport. 
Md.,  southwest  to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va„  about  15  miles. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

AsIitahula.  Ohio.— See  an  item  in  General  News  regarding  the 
construction  of  new  ear  shops  for  the  Lake  Shore  it  Michigan 
Southern  at  Ashtabula 

Be.li.vii  l,t.  Tex  —See  item  under  Caldwell.  Tex 

Caldwell.  Tex. — The  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  lias  let  a 
contract  to  Street  &•  Horn,  for  the  erection  of  passenger  stations 
to  cost  over  $20,000  each,  at  Caldwell.  Cameron  and  Bcllvillc. 
Tex.,  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Cameron,  Tex. — See  item  under  Caldwell.  Tex 

Prince  Rupert,  It  C. — The  Grant'  Trunk  Pacific  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  to  build 
bridges  as  follows:  Across  Porphyry  creek.  Prince  Rupert  East, 
H  C. ;  across  Fagle  creek.  Sask.:  across  Boulder  creek,  and 
across  Trout  creek,  Prince  Rupert  Fast.  B.  C  ;  across  Little 
Shuswap  river,  west  of  Winnipeg.  Man.;  across  Tclkwa  river. 
Prince  Rupert  Fast,  B  C-,  and  across  Fiddle  creek.  Wolf  Creek 
West,  B.  C. 

Si  I'm  i.  Minn  The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  Si  Pacific  will 
spend  $500.(00  this  year,  n  is  said,  building  new  terminals,  shops 
and  roundhouse*  at  St.  Paul. 


ftatltttaij  iftiuuwial  Hews. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line, — This  company  has  sold  to  a  syndicate 
of  New  York  bankers  $3,500,000  unified  mortgage,  4  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1909-1959  White,  Weld  &  Company,  New  York,  arc 
offering  these  bonds  at  87,  using  about  4  70  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  Including  the  bonds  recently  sold  there  are  now 
$20,144,000  of  a  total  authorized  issue  of  $200,000,000  The 
bonds  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  4.221  miles  of  railroad 
and  are  a  first  lien  on  274  miles  of  this  railroad. 

Atlantic.  Northern  &  Southern.— The  sale  of  this  road, 
which  took  place  on  March  1.  has  been  set  aside  and  a  re- 
sale has  been  ordered  for  March  21. 

Boston  &  Maine— White.  Weld  &  Company,  Harris,  Forbes  & 
Company,  and  Kissel.  Kinnicutt  &  Company,  all  of  New 
York,  have  bought  $7,500,000  20-year  debenture  V/i  per  cent- 
bonds  These  bonds  are  a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks 
in  Massachusetts.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut. 

Cambria  &  Cleareiexu— Stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  March  11,  voted  to  ratify 
the  action  of  the  directors  in  taking  over  the  Cambria  & 
Clearfield. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qi.tncy. — This  company  has  sold' 
$5,000,000  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Grand  Trunk. — Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr..  has  brought  a  suit  against 
the  Kail  &  River  Coal  Company  for  an  amount  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500,000,  which  he  claims  is  due  him  as  com- 
mission on  the  sale  of  coal  land  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Development  Company.  The  purchase 
of  this  coal  land,  it  is  understood,  was  negotiated  for  by 
Charles  M  Hays,  but  final  contracts  were  not  signed  before 
Mr.  Hays'  death. 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient.— Tile  Kansas  City  Journal 
says  that  a  claim  of  $1,045,000  held  by  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  against  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  has  been 
settled  by  the  payment  by  the  receivers  of  $845,000.  The 
payment  is  to  be  made  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  receivers* 
certificates. 

Keokuk  St  Des  Moines. ^  A  dividend  of  3' ...  per  cent,  has  l«rn 
declared  on  the  preferred  stock,  pavable  April  1.  In  1910, 
1911  and  1912  each  2'-i  per  cent,  was  paid. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
New  York,  have  bought  $12,000,000  one  year  4!i  per  cent, 
notes  of  March  15 

Louisville  &  Nashville.— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
have  bought  $4.000000  Louisville  &  Nashville  unified  4  per 
cent,  bonds  and  $4,500,000  Atlanta,  Kiio*\ille  &  Cincinnati 
division  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Missouri,  Kansas  S:  Texas —The  directors  have  authorized 
the  sale  of  $19,000,000  2-year  5  per  cent,  notes  to  Spe-yer  & 
Co..  New  York.  The  M.  K  &  I  lias  $16,000,000  2-year  notes, 
maturing  May  1.  and  $1,500,000  1-year  notes  maturing  July  1. 
The  sale  of  the  new  notes  will  provide  for  refunding  of 
these  two  issues. 

Nl.w  York  State  R ailways.— The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission.  Second  district,  lias  authorized  this  company, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
Ki\cr.  and  which  operates  a  system  of  street  and  intcruriinn 
railways  in  New  York  state,  to  issue  $2.;4o.OOO  first  consoli- 
dated 50-year  mortgage  U-mls  at  1<1'  .-  The  proceeds  of  this 
sale  are  to  be  used  to  pay  off  note*  ami  maturing  bonds  of 
this  and  subsidiary  companies 

Pk  s  xsviwn  i  a  K  vii.ro  Al>  See  Cambria  \  Clearfield 
Cnhin  Pa<:k:c  No  action  was  taken  al  the  conference  In'ld 
by  directors  of  the  I'nioti  Pacific  on  March  II.  on  the  dis- 
solution plan.  Due  oi  the  directors  is  nuotcd  as  saying:  "I 
cannot  say  that  the  plan  is  definitely  abandoned.  The  situ- 
ation remains  unchanged  There  are  no  arrangements  for 
any  further  Cnton  Pali  lie  meetings  this  week''  The  under- 
writing syndicate  by  which  Southern  Pacific  stock  was  to  be 
sold  to  Cnioti  and  Southern  Pacirlc  stockholders  at  par  ex- 
pires on  Saturday 
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NOTICE  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

This  and  all  subsequent  Issues  of  the  Dally  Railway  Age 
Gazette  published  In  connection  with  the  1913  Bprlng  meet- 
ing of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  the  1913  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
are  copyrighted  under  the  United  States  copyright  law  by  the 
Slmmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  and  all  persons  are  hereby  warned 
against  making  unauthorized  use  of  any  of  the  contents  of 
The  Dally,  whether  reading  matter  or  Illustrations. 

It  la  well  known  that  we  have  from  year  to  year  Incurred 
much  expense  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  our  readers  with 
early,  complete  and  properly  edited  stenographic  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  of  these  associations.  Some 
other  publications  have  appropriated  large  parts  of  these 
edited  reports  of  tho  proceedings  and  republished  them  with- 
out credit  to  this  paper.    We  have  copyrighted  all  of  the 


reading  pages  of  The  Dally  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  this 

practice. 

We  desire  in  this  connection  expressly  to  disavow  any  de- 
sire or  purpose  to  Interfere  with  the  publication  or  use  by 
the  associations  or  their  members  of  either  their  own  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  or  of  tho  reports  made  by  the  Daily  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette.  So  far  as  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tions are  concerned,  our  copyright  covers  them  only  as  they 
are  reported  by  the  Daily  Railway  Age  Gazette.  And  the 
nd  their  members  individually  are  hereby  au- 
to make  any  use  they  desire  of  our  reports,  except 
that  tbey  must  not  be  republished  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  Slmmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  In 
any  publication  or  periodical  except  those  Issued  by  the 
Railway  Signal  Association  or  the 
Engineering  Association. 


The  number  of  Signal  Association  committees  Is  increasing 
gradually  from  year  to  year  as  various  subjects  connected 
with  signaling  assume  Importance  enough  to  warrant  their 
study  by  separate  committees.  At  the  same  time  the  reports 
are  not  decreasing  much,  if  any.  In  length,  and  the  number 
of  meeting  days  In  a  year  has  probably  reached  its  maximum 
under  existing  conditions.  The  result  Is  that  better  use 
has  to  be  made  of  the  six  available  meeting  days.  Accord- 
ingly, this  year  some  of  the  committee  reports  are  presented 
for  such  final  action  at  this  meeting  as  will  not  require  them 
to  be  submitted  again  until  the  annual  convention  next  Octo- 
ber. They  will  skip  the  June  meeting  altogether.  This  plan 
was  followed  to  some  extent  last  March.  H  is  a  decided 
Improvement  over  tho  old  way  of  letting  the  committees 
report  progress  at  each  of  the  stated  meetings,  which.  In 
most  cases  has  resulted  only  In  doing  over  again  in  June 
a  considerable  part  of  what  had  already  been  done  in  March, 
Under  the  new  plan  about  half  the  committees  can  get,  at 
tho  March  meeting,  as  much  discussion  as  their  reports  need 
before  the  final  presentation  In  October.  And  in  June  the 
of  them  can  do  the 


The  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  will  be  who  In  the  signal 
business  Ave  years  hence?"  is  to  be  found  in  the  futures  of 
the  young  men.  Upon  them  depend  the  future  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  and  the  future  of  the  signal  business. 
It  is  highly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see  so  many  of  them 
taking  an  active  Interest  In  the  work  of  the 
There  Is  a  comparatively  large  number  of  new 
the  committee  members  and  several  among  the  committee 
chairmen.  R.  C.  Johnson  and  R.  B.  Elsworth.  both  assistant 
signal  engineers  of  the  New  York  Central,  E.  O.  StradUng, 
signal  engineer  of  the  Monon,  and  W.  N.  Manuel,  signal  super- 
visor of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  are  the  newest  among 
the  latter,  and  all  of  them  are  doing  good  work.  Nobody 
gets  paid  In  real  money  for  his  loyalty  to  a  voluntary 
elation  of  this  kind,  nor  for  his  work  on  the 
which  often  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  vast  amount 
of  painstaking  effort.  But  the  work  Itself  has  a  double 
benefit.  It  secures  greater  opportunities  for  preference  In 
the  association,  for  responsibilities  naturally  gravitate  to 
those  who  show  themselves  capable  of  carrying  them.  And 
at  the  same  time,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  signalmen 
all  over  the  country,  It  advertises  individual  ability  In  a 
way  that  even  a  strict  interpretation  of  professional  ethic* 
would  have  no  quarrel  with. 


Manufacturers  In  general,  and  a  good  many  members  of 
the  Signal  Association,  seem  to  have  a  wrong  idea  as  to  the 
significance  of  a  favorable  vote  on  matters  that  are  brought 
before  the  stated  meetings  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association.  For  example,  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  if 
a  design  or  a  set  of  specifications  receives  a  favorable  vote 
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at  any  meeting,  this  vote  represents  tbe  approval  of  the 
organization;  and  It  1*  generally  considered  that  whatever 
was  thus  voted  npon  has  become  tbe  standard  practice  of 
tbe  association.  As  a  mater  of  fact  tbe  R.  S.  A.  constitution 
provides  that  nothing  can  be  adopted  as  the  standard  prac- 
tice of  that  body  until  It  baa  been  approved  by  letter  ballot 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  and  representatives;  and  no 
proposition  can  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  until  after  It 
baa  been  presented  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  ordered  sub- 
mitted by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present.  In  other  words, 
tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbe  association  Is  the  only  one  that 
can  pass  upon  a  standard,  and  even  its  power  to  do  this  is 
limited,  as  It  can  do  no  more  than  order  tbe  proposition 
submitted  to  letter  ballot.  The  discussions  at  stated  meet- 
ings are  in  the  nature  of  considerations  of  tbe  various  sub- 
jects by  the  members  as  a  committee  of  tbe  whole,  and 
whatever  votes  they  may  take,  or  whatever  actions  they  may 
decide  upon,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  work  of  the  particular  committee.  It  Is  a  long  process 
to  get  anything  approved  by  tbe  R.  S.  A.;  and  manufacturers 
who  may  desire  to  make  apparatus  to  conform  to  standard 
specifications  should  refrain  from  making  the  extensive 
changes  that  are  often  necessary  in  previous  designs,  until 
they  are  certain  that  the  apparatus  in  question  has  received 
not  only  tbe  favorable  votes  at  the  meetings,  but  also  tbe 
approval  by  letter  ballot  which  alone  can  mske  it  the  stand- 
ard and  approved  practice  of  the  association.  And,  at  that, 
"there's  many  a  slip"  between  a  favorable  vote  at  a  stated 
meeting  and  a  favorable  vote  by  letter  ballot,  as  a  number 
of  tbe  committees  bare  found. 


THE  COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 


The  committees  that  submitted  reports  at  yesterday's 
meeting  were  the  same  ss  last  year  with  the  exception  of 
two— those  on  Contracts  and  Automatic  Block  Signaling, 
were  not  represented  in  the  list  of  reports,  the  com- 
on  Manual  Block  and  the  Special  Committee  on 
of  Recording  Signal  Performance  having  taken 


The  reports  this  year  were  more  carefully  compiled  and 
in  better  shape  than  In  some  previous  years,  principally  for 
tbe  reason  that  the  new  manual  was  available  as  a  guide 
In  making  tbe  specifications  In  practically  their  finished,  form 
to  start  with.  An  additional  reason  for  tbe  Improvement 
Is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Intended  that  some  or  the  reports 
shall  receive  any  further  discussion  before  they  are  sub- 
mitted for  final  approval  at  the  annual  meeting.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  the  work  of  Committee  V  on  Manual 
Block,  which  Is  probably  the  most  complete  of  all  the  seven 
that  were  discussed.  It  goes  deeply  into  tbe  matter  of 
roles,  paying  special  attention  to  tbe  elimination  of  hand 
signaling  at  Interlocking  plant*  and  providing  as  a  substi- 
tute tbe  use  of  a  caution  card. 

Another  matter  of  Interest  covered  in  the  revised  rules 
of  Committee  V  Is  the  prevention  of  fires.  It  usually  hap- 
pens that  Interlocking  stations  which  are  built  of  wood  are 
located  at  the  most  Isolated  points,  while  those  that  are 
constructed  of  brick  or  concrete  stand  in  the  midst  of  mu- 
nicipal Are  fighting  facilities.  This  makes  the  Are  menace  a 
itter.  The  committee  would  add  It  to  tbe  signal- 
n's  list  of  things  to  look  out  for  and  guard  against. 
New  rules  wore  submitted  for  signal  supervisors,  signal 
foremen  and  also  for  malntainers,  there  being  five  times 
as  many  for  the  latter  to  become  familiar  with  as  for  either 
of  the  other  two.  The  most  difficult  to  obey  of  all  the 
malntainers'  half-hundred  will  undoubtedly  be  the  rule  that 
requires  the  malntainers  to  "know  that  section  foremen 
that  new  rails  should  not  be  put  in  or  electric 


connections  broken  without  facilities  to  restore  promptly 
the  working  order  of  the  signals'*  when  rails  are 
an  electric  circuit.  It  Implies  not  only  that  the 
must  know  that  the  section  foreman  knows,  but  also  that 
he  must  see  to  It  that  the  section  foreman  known  and  like 
wIms  that  he  does  as  he  knows— which  Is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty. 

The  Committee  on  Wires  and  Cables  submitted  specifics- 
Ions  for  a  class  of  material  which  is  rapidly  going  out  of 
style.  A  wire  connected  signal  Is  rarely  Installed 

Mr.  Elsworth's  committee  on  Storage  Battery  and 
lng  Equipment  presented  an  Interesting  summary  of  the 
principal  facts  concerning  the  use  of  Bdlson  storage  bat- 
teries for  automstlc  signaling.  This  part  of  the  report  was 
written  by  Q.  E.  Beck,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Lake  Shore, 
snd  is  submitted  mere'/  as  Information,  tbe  committee's 
specifications  having  been  confined  to  lead  type  stationary 
storage  battery  for  automatic  signaling. 


THE  SIGNAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Tbe  stated  meeting  of  tbe  Signal  Association  began  at 
8:30  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour,  yesterday  morning.  This 
is  the  first  time  a  March  meeting  has  been  "on  time"  In 
several  years.  The  attendance  at  the  start  was  considerably 
better  than  last  year,  and  at  noon,  when  It  had  reached  Its 
height,  wss  larger  than  st  any  previous  meeting  for  a  long 
time,  snd  considerably  In  excess  of  that  at  some  of  tbe  recent 
annual  conventions. 

The  subjects  taken  up  during  the  morning  hours  were 
the  specifications  proposed  by  the  sub-committees  of  ths 
Power  Interlocking  Committee.  Tbey  were  passed  for  tbe 
moBt  part  without  much  discussion.  The  principal  objection 
advanced  was  that  tbe  specifications  for  train  drops,  annun- 
ciators and  bells  should  not  exclude  apparatus  which  Is  now 
used  In  connection  with  telephone  engineering  practice 
Tbe  general  form  of  the  specifications  was  such  that  com- 
mercial apparatus  would  be  excluded  if  they  were  adopted, 
and  It  was  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  th«  com- 
mittee should  go  further  Into  the  matter  and  make  provision 
for  the  use  of  this  kind  of  apparatus  in  eases  where  signal 
engineers  might  decide  that  It  was  cheaper  or  better  than 
apparatus  which  had  to  be  especially  made  to  conform  to 
the  HpeciflcatlonB. 

The  second  committee  report  was  that  on  Manual  Block. 
The  discussion  centered  about  tbe  substitution  of  caution 
cards  for  hand  signaling  at  Interlocking  plants.  In  order  to 
sound  out  tbe  feeling  of  the  members  on  tbe  subject,  a 
resolution  that  tbe  caution  card  be  used  In  addition  to  hand 
signaling  was  offered,  and  after  considerable  argument  for 
and  against,  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  The  discus- 
sions on  the  manual  block  report  were  Interesting,  snd  some 
of  the  opinions  expressed  might  have  been  carried  further 
with  benefit  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the  argument,  bad  there 


The  third  report  to  be  considered  was  that  by  Mr.  Mock  s 
committee  on  Btandard  Designs.  Tbe  designs  were  accepted 
for  the  most  part  without  much  discussion,  a  few  of  them 
being  referred  back  to  tbe  committee.  The  committees 
on  Alternating  Current  Signaling,  on  Wires  and  Cables,  and 
on  Storage  Battery  and  Charging  Equipment  "marched  up 
the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again,"  as  It  were,  only  a 
few  moments  being  given  to  the  reports  of  each  of  there. 

The  last  report,  that  of  Mr.  Manuel's  committee  on  Method 
of  Recording  Signaling  Performance,  took  up  conslderabls 
time  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  The  discussions  were  on 
the  various  forms  presented,  and  they  were  Illuminating  and 
helpful  to  the  committee. 

Altogether,  the  meeting  was  one  of  tbe  most  successful 
that  the  association  has  had  for  some  time,  and  It  Is  to  be 
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congratulated,  both  upon  the  interest  shown  by  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committees  in  their  assignments,  and 
the  good  start  they  havo  made  toward  an  effective  disposal 
of  the  large  amount  of  work  they  have  assumed  this  year. 


KEEPING  TAB  ON  THE  8IGNAL8. 

Mr.  Manuel's  committee,  on  Methods  of  Recording  Signal 
Performance,  has  made  a  fine  start,  particularly  In  the  mat- 
ter of  finding  a  standard  basis  for  computing  the  efficiency 
of  signals.  There  are  now  almost  as  many  schemes  for 
keeping  track  of  what  signals  do  as  there  are  kinds  of 
bootlegs— that  Is  to  say,  almost  as  many  as  there  are  rail- 
roads. In  the  absence  of  any  concerted  effort  to  establish  a 
uniform  basis,  each  road  bas  been  left  free  to  make  an 
arbitrary  selection.  The  committee  has  gathered  together  a 
good  many  of  these  arbitrary  bases,  and  finds  "considerable 
detail  with  no  semblance  of  uniformity."  It  has  gone  ahead, 
nevertheless,  with  the  effort  to  formulate  a  system  that  will 
be  acceptable  as  a  standard  "medium  of  exchange"  where 
the  efficiency  of  apparatus  has  to  be  taken  Into  account, 
either  In  the  relations  between  different  roads  or  between 
signal  departments  and  signal  companies. 

One  road's  contract  specifications  already  require  a  guar- 
antee of  25,000  operations  per  failure,  and  another  puts  the 
figure  at  18,000.  The  committee's  basis  of  15.000,  while  It 
Is  exceedingly  conservative,  may  by  Implication,  at  least, 
tail  to  reflect  as  much  credit  on  the  signal  mechanisms  now 
available  as  they  deserve.  A  higher  figure  might  be  more 
creditable  by  Indicating  their  ability  to  meet  a  more  rigorous 
requirement. 

A  standard  basis  of  computing  efficiency  will  gtve  most 
signal  departments  a  better  means  than  they  now  have  of 
keeping  their  operating  forces  In  touch  with  what  the  sig- 
nals are  doing,  and  in  addition  It  will  establish  such  a 
common  standard  for  recording  signal  performances  as  will 
enable  signaling  Information  to  be  disseminated  to  the  public 
In  a  more  understandable  form.  The  interest  of  the  public 
In  safety  matters  Is  Increasing.  And  It  is  possible  that 
no  large  part  of  Its  Interest  in  automatic  stops — which  are 
not  In  use— has  grown  up  simply  because  it  was  permitted 
to  do  so  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  any  effort  to  arouse 
Interest  in  tbe  signal  devices  that  are  in  use.  These,  having 
been  tried  out  and  found  satisfactory,  ought  to  have  much 
more  Interest  for  the  public  than  something  which  bas  not  yet 
bad  an  opportunity  to  prove  up  except  in  a  few  special 
situations  The  fact  that  signals  are  not  more  Interesting 
to  the  public  is  due  as  much  as  anything  to  lack  of  publicity. 
Every  effort. to  explain  signals  and  signaling  In  words  of 
one  syllable  helps  to  make  more  publicity  possible. 


THE  NEW  8IGNAL  MANUAL. 

The  first  edition  of  5S0  copies  of  the  Signal  Association 
Manual,  which  were  published  last  year,  has  been  entirely 
exhausted  and  there  is  a  demand  for  a  considerable  number 
of  extra  coplee.  Two  hundred  more  copies  will  be  printed; 
meanwhile  so  much  new  material  has  been  developed  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  book,  which  la  published 
in  loose  leaf  form,  from  614  to  800  pages.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  additional  copies  of  the  original  manual  will  cost 
about  $1200  and  that  the  200  new  pages  which  will  he  pub- 
lished can  be  furnished  to  the  members  at  about  one  cent  a 
sheet. 

Another  revision  of  the  manual  will  probably  not  be  made 
within  the  next  three  years;  such  additions  or  revisions  as 
may  be  made  In  the  meantime  will  be  referred  to  In  the 
proceedings  until  it  Is  found  advisable  to  publish  a  new  edl- 


PROGRAMME   OF  AMERICAN    RAILWAY  ENGINEERING! 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  The  programme 
Is  subject  to  change  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention 
or  by  time  required  for  consideration  of  reports. 

Morning  Sessions — 9:00  a.  m.  to  12:80  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Sessions— 2:00  p.  m.  to  6:80  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  March  18. 

President's  Address. 
Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Reports  of  Standing  and. Special  Committees 
XII.   Rules  and  Organization. 

X.   Signals  and  Interlocking. 
XV.   Iron  and  Steel  Structures. 
V.  Track. 
IV.  Rail. 

Reception  at  8:00  p.  m.  by  Board  or  Direction  to 
members  and  guests. 

Wednesday,  March  19. 
XVI.   Economics  of  Railway  Location. 
VII.   Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles. 
Special.   Uniform  General  Contract  Forms. 
XVII.   Wood  Preservation, 
m.  Ties. 

IX.   Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings. 
VIII.  Masonry. 

Annual  Dinner  at  7:00  p.  m. 

Thursday,  Martft  20. 

XIX.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

IL  Ballast. 

VL  Buildings. 

VIII.  Water  Service. 

XIV.  Tarda  and  Terminals. 

Special.  Grading  of  Lumber. 

I.  Roadway. 

XVIII.  Electricity. 

XI.  Records  and  Accounts. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

Friday,  March  21. 
Visit  to  National  Railway  Appliances  Exhibition  in 
the  Coliseum  and  Armory. 


THE  SPEAKERS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  A.  R.  E.  A.  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  will  be  given  in  the  Gold  room  of  the  Congress 
hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  7  o'clock.  The  speakers  will 
be  D.  A.  Worthlngton,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Chicago  A 
Alton;  George  A.  Post,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Rait- 
way  Business  Association;  Rev.  R  W.  Dickie,  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  P.  G.  Ren  nick,  of  Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Worthlngton 
will  speak  on  Looking  into  the  Future;  Rev.  Mr.  Dickie  on 
Internationalism,  and  Mr.  Rennlck  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
Pattern. 


UNIFORM  BLOCK  SIGNAL  LAW8  HEARING. 

The  railway  commissions  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  by  a  committee  of  their  representatives,  held 
a  final  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  uniform  block 
signaling  laws  for  steam  and  electric  railways  In  those  states, 
on  March  12,  in  the  offices  of  the  Illinois  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commission  In  the  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago,  F.  G. 
Rwald  represented  the  Illinois  commission;  D.  F.  Jurgensen, 
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the  Minnesota  commission;  J.  N.  Bldwell  and  E.  J.  Larson, 
the  Wisconsin  commission,  and  H.  O.  Garman,  the  Indiana 
commission.  The  signal  engineers  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
four  states  mentioned  were  present;  and  although  this  hear- 
ing was  Jo  have  been  the  last  one  before  the  recommenda- 
tions were  brought  before  the  various  commissions  to  their 
state  legislatures,  there  were  a  number  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  signal  engineeers  present  which  It  was  thought  advis- 
able to  take  Into  further  consideration.  For  that  reason  the 
hearing  was  not  considered  conclusive;  and  it  Is  probable 
that  another  hearing  will  be  held  at  a  later  date  after  the 
suggestions  have  been  embodied  In  the  proposed  uniform 
rules.  This  matter  has  been  under  way  for  several  years 
and  the  committee  of  representatives  of  the  four  commissions 
named  have  spent  considerable  time  In  investigations  of,  and 
hearings  concerning,  up-to-date  practice  In  signaling  and  in- 
terlocking on  both  steam  and  electric  railways. 


RESOLUTION  REGARDING  THE  LATE  J.  C.  YOUNG. 


At  the  morning  session  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association 
F.  P.  Fatenall  offered  the  following: 

"The  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  J.  C.  Young  having 
reached  the  members  of  the  association  but  a  few  weeks 
before  this  meeting,  the  following  minute  Is  offered  to  be 
spread  upon  the  record  of  the  meeting  and  a  copy  to  be  sent 
to  his  family: 

"James  C.  Young,  member  and  director  of  the  Railway 
Slgnal  Association  and  signal  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
died  on  February  25,  1913.  By  this  minute  we  express  the 
feeling  of  loss  to  the  association  and  to  those  connected 
with  him  In  his  work,  which  his  death  has  occasioned,  and 
tender  to  bis  mother  and  sister  our  profound  sympthy.  We 
hope  that  the  memory  of  his  upright  and  useful  life  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  railroad  officer  will  be  of  as  much  comfort 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  as  it  Is  an  example  to  his  friends 
and  associates." 

The  members  stood  and  the  minute  was  adopted  In  silence. 


RECEPTION  ANO  ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  McNAB  THIS 
EVENING. 


The  board  of  direction  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  will  give  a  rereptlon  to  the  members 
and  quests  of  the  association  in  the  Gold  room  of  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  After  the  reception 
William  McNab.  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  a  past-president  of  the  association,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  McNab  made  a  visit 
to  the  canal  a  short  time  before  last  year's  convention,  but 
has  since  kept  closely  informed  regarding  developments 
there.  His  address  will  be  illustrated  with  stereoptlcon 
views  secured  from  the  authorities  at  Washington. 


ANNUAL  MEETING:   RAILWAY  APPLIANCES  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction 
of  such  other  business  as  may  come  up  will  be  held  In  the 
ballroom  of  the  Coliseum  annex  on  Tuesday  at  11  a.  m. 


NEW  R.  8.  A.  BOARD  MEMBERS, 


W.  U.  Elliott,  signal  engineer.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association,  at  the  board  meeting  on  Sunday,  March 
16,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  C.  Young,  signal  engineer 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  died  February  27,  1913. 


The  stated  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  was 

called  to  order  at  8:30  a.  m.  on  Monday,  March  17,  In  the 
Florentine  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  by  President 
B.  H.  Mann,  signal  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 


POWER  INTERLOCKING. 


The  committee  submitted  specifications  for  annunciator 
bells  push  buttons  for  bells,  train  drops,  etc.,  floor  pushes, 
and  fuses,  asking  for  full  discussion  so  that  the  complete  re- 
ports on  these  subjects  can  be  presented  for  final  considera- 
tion at  the  annual  convention  at  Nashville  In  October.  The 
specifications  for  fuses  include  a  diagram  of  dimensions  for 
cartridge  enclosed  fuses. 

Sub-committee  "C,"  of  which  I.  S.  Raymer,  assistant  signal 
engineer,  Pittsburgh  ft  Lake  Erie,  Is  chairman,  was  Instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  wire  ducts,  terminal  boxes,  and  man- 
holes. The  time  of  this  sub-committee  since  Its  appointment 
has  been  given  to  drawing  up  specifications  for  steel  and  Iron 
pipe  conduit  and  the  collection  of  data  covering  the  field 
work  for  the  Installation  of  wire  ducts.  The  specifications 
for  steel  pipe  conduit  and  wrought  Iron  pipe  conduit  were 
submitted  at  this  meeting. 

The  committee  consists  or  R.  C.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R. 
R. ),  chairman;  F.  B.  Wiegand  (L.  S.  ft  M.  S.).  Burt  Ander- 
son (A.  T.  ft  8.  F. ) .  W.  H.  Arkenburgh  (Union  Switch  *  Sig- 
nal Co.).  M.  H.  Collins  (H  ft  M.>,  J.  R.  Decker  (M.  CM.  A. 
B.  duBray  (Frisco).  B.  B.  Gray  (P.  L.  W.).  W.  H.  Harland 


ROBERT  C.  JOHNSON, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Power  Interlocking. 

(N.  Y.  O.  ft  W.).  H.  H.  Harman  (B.  ft.  L.  E),  E.  C  Hitch- 
rock  (N.  V.,  N.  H.  ft  H.).  L.  E  Klnch  (P.  It  H  ),  M.  H. 
Loughrldge  (N.  Y.  W.  ft  B.),  J.  W.  MacCormack  (K.  C.  T.). 
W.  N.  Manuel  (G.  R.  ft  I.),  G.  A.  Motry  (B.  ft  O  ),  H.  H. 
Orr  (C.  ft  E.  I.).  F.  W.  Pflegllng  (U.  P.).  A.  B.  Pollock  (P. 
R.  R.).  W.  M.  Post  (P.  R.  R.),  I.  S.  Raymer  (P.  ft  L.  E. ). 
D.  W.  Rossell  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.).  T.  C.  Selfert  (C.  B.  ft  Q). 
F.  Q.  Smith  <C.  ft  E.  I.),  O.  R.  Cnger  (M.  P.).  G.  A  Zlehlke 
(U.  P.). 

Discussion  on  Power  Interlocking. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  A  was  read  by  A.  B.  du 
Bray,  chairman,  by  paragraphs. 

T,  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.) :  Has  due  consideration  been 
given  to  the  advisability  of  using  some  other  contact  ma- 
terial than  platinum  in  annunciator  bells? 

Mr.  du  Bray'  We  considered  most  of  the  contact  materials 
and  derided  that  platinum  best  served  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Stevens:  Is  It  really  necessary  to  specify  that  the 
colls  of  the  annunciators  shall  be  In  accordance  with  asso- 
ciation specifications?  The  association's  specifications  for 
colls,  as  now  designed,  are  Intended  for  use  in  Instruments 
of  far  more  importance  than  annunciator  bells.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  we  are  not  saddling  an  undue  expense 
on  the  railroads  by  this  clause  In  specifications.  In  para- 
graph I  K.  Binding  Posts,  Nuts,  Washers,  etc.,  are  specified 
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in  accordance  with  Railway  Signal  Association  drawing  1070. 
Una  due  consideration  been  given  to  the  (act  that  this  will 
Increase  the  size  of  annunciator  bells  and  material,  and  there- 
fore possibly  Increase  their  cost  unduly? 

The  Chairman:  We  decided  we  would  get  the  best  results 
by  having  (our  colls,  and  as  long  as  we  were  going  to  have 
four  colls  we  thought  it  best  to  live  up  to  the  balance  of 
the  relay  specifications  with  reference  to  coils.  With  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  K,  we  frequently  have  heavy  wires  on  those 
binding  posts,  and  we  thought  we  would  better  have  the 
standard  posts. 

Mr.  Stevens:  That  will  be  all  right  as  soon  as  we  have 
developed  a  line  of  material  which  will  comply  with  these 
specifications.  At  first  It  will  knock  out  all  commercial 
annunciator  bells.  . 

The  President:  We  realized  in  the  committee  that,  as  far 
as  we  knew,  there  was  nothing  on  the  market  that  would 
pass  these  specifications,  but  we  did  not  see  why  there  was 
any  reason  It  should  not  be  made  to  cover  the  specifications. 

W.  N.  Manuel  (O.  R.  &  I.):  I  suggest  the  diameter 
of  the  screws  be  mentioned,  and,  under  "contacts,"  I  sug- 


bo  large  that  they  will  cut  out  all  of  that  standard  telephone 
equipment?   Will  the  telephone  people  be  able  to  supply  It? 

The  Chairman:  Not  from  material  they  have  in  stock  at 
present. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  think  the  question  I  raised  and  the  question 
Mr.  Mock  has  raised  is  a  rather  serious  one,  and  one  which 
this  convention  will  have  to  consider  seriously  at  the  annual 
convention.  We  are  practically  cutting  out  commercial  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds  and  specifying  something  which  will  have 
to  be  developed,  without  any  possibility  of  checking  the  price. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  material  we  are  specifying 
warrants  the  rigid  specifications  we  are  attempting  to  put 
before  the  association. 

Mr.  Shaver:  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  same  line  of 
argument.  It  seems  to  me  the  specifications  are  pretty  rigid 
and  go  too  much  in  detail. 

The  Chairman:  We  considered  that  quite  a  long  time  In 
committee  meetings  and  decided  that  we  would  make  speci- 
fications which,  In  our  estimation,  were  A-l,  and  that  If  any- 
body wanted  to  put  In  some  cheaper  apparatus,  that  they  could 
put  in  something  that  was  now  on  the  market.    If  they 
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gest  that  the  area  of  the  contacts  be  specified,  for  the  reason 
that  with  the  bells  we  are  using  now  the  contacts  are  very 
frequently  punctured  by  the  short  contacts.  I  believe  the 
bells  would  give  better  service  and  would  be  of  longer  life. 

A.  Q.  Shaver  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
specification  on  annunciator  bells  Is  too  much  In  detail  in 
some  respects.  For  example,'  a  nickel-plated  gong  is  speci- 
fied, and  again  pressed  steel  cover;  the  current  requirement 
Is  stated  in  amperes  for  certain  resistances  of  bells  and  It 
Is  arranged  to  allow  those  being  put  in  by  the  purchaser. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  specify  the  energy 
that  a  bell  must  work  with,  and  If  done  In  that  way,  then, 
as  certain  types  of  bells  require  the  same  amount  of  energy, 
regardless  of  what  the  resistance  might  be,  we  would  not 
need  to  bother  about  stating  the  current  every  time  we 
wanted  to  order  a  bell.  In  section  2,  paragraph  (b)  I  think 
Is  wrongly  stated. 

J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C):  I  understand  that  the  paragraphs  In 
the  specifications  for  push  buttons,  train  drops,  etc.,  relating 
to  annunciator  bells  should  be  similar  for  each  specification. 
Does  this  one  permit  the  use  of  outfits  such  as  telephone  com- 
panies uBe,  or  will  your  specifications  make  the  Instruments 
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wanted  to  put  In  a  first  class  proposition  they  could  specify 
R.  S.  A.  specifications. 

C.  E.  Denney  IU9.1M.B.):  I  believe  tho  question  would 
be  satisfactorily  covered  it  the  specifications,  after  approval, 
are  referred  to  the  committee  on  standards  to  design  a  push 
button.  The  price  will  be  lower  by  making  It  a  standard 
article. 

Mr.  Mock:  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  be  asked 
to  draw  a  specification  which  would  permit  the  use  of  any 
high  grade  equipments,  such  as  the  telephone  companies  now 
supply.  The  telephone  companies  are  making  very  good  and 
very  compact  designs.  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion  that 
the  standards  of  the  committee  can  Improve  on  them  for  the 
use  of  signal  work;  if  you  tell  us  that  we  must  have  a  stand- 
ard R.  8.  A.  binding  post  and  %-in.  air  gap.  you  have  prac- 
tically settled  the  question  of  site.  I  think  It  is  quite  a 
serious  matter  now  In  all  our  big  plants  to  provide  the  room 
for  these  appliances. 

A.  H.  Rudd  (Penn.):  Could  not  the  heading  of  these  speci- 
fications be  changed  so  as  to  show  that  they  shall  apply  only 
to  certain  work;  for  Instance,  tho  bell  Is  provided  with  a 
%-ln.  air  gap,  and  that  Is  the  same  as  the  air  gaps  which 
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are  required  to  protect  against  lightning  troubles,  etc.  The 
practice  on  many  roads  Is  to  place  these  annunciator  bells  on 
a  local  circuit  right  in  the  cabin,  and  there  Is  no  chance  of 
lightning  getting  at  them,  and  In  that  case  a  cheaper  bell 
could  be  used.  I  think  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  speci- 
fications for  annunciators  and  push  buttons.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  specification  could  be  divided  so  that  while;  it  does 
specify  for  the  best  class  of  material,  which  is  to  be  used  on 
certain  kinds  of  work,  where  they  either  have  circuit*  of 
high  voltane  or  where  they  have  circuits  exposed  to  lightning, 
and  this  better  grade  of  material  was  to  be  used  In  such 
cases,  yet  other  grades  of  material  could  be  used  In  casea 
where  the  conditions  were  not  so  exacting,  and  then  that 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  use  cheaper  material  on  the  Inside 
and  local  circuits,  which  would  nerve  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Shaver:  I  move  that  the  committee  consider  the 
specification  with  regard  to  revisions,  such  revisions  as  may 
be  necessary.  In  view  of  what  has  come  up  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  8tevens:  I  second  the  motion.  I  know  that  we  will 
not  use  these  specifications.  We  do  not  think  the  specifica- 
tion as  provided  for  this  type  of  apparatus  Is  necessary.  Mr. 
Mock  has  raised  a  very  clear  fact  that  all  our  communica- 
tions with  each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  telephone 
are  made  with  these  Identical  articles  which  we  are  trying 
to  specify  here,  and  the  telephone  company  has  developed 
these  things  into  the  smallest  possible  articles  they  can  get 
bold  of,  and  they  work.  Why  should  we  design  a  great  big 
piece  of  apparatus,  probably  expensive — we  cannot  tell  that 
until  It  is  developed— to  do  the  same  work  the  telephone  peo- 
ple are  doing  with  probably  a  cheaper  Instrument,  at  leant 
one  of  far  less  bulk? 

L.  8.  Rose  (C.  C.  ft  St  L.) :  I  think  the  committee  Is  right. 
The  cost  of  these  articles  and  the  maintenance  of  them  should 
be  taken  Into  consideration.  When  the  telephone  company 
wants  to  make  a  change  they  put  in  a  new  machine,  and  It 
has  been  our  practice,  when  we  have  a  coll  burned  out  of  a 
bell,  to  put  In  a  new  bell.  If  we  can  get  a  form  of  wound 
coll  we  can  repair  the  bell,  by  putting  In  a  new  coil,  and 
save  the  rest  of  the  bell,  and  as  far  as  our  R.  S.  A.  standard 
binding  posts,  nuts,  etc.,  are  concerned,  we  will  have  a  lot 
of  these  parts  on  the  railroads,  with  which  to  repair  our 
machines,  and  everything  will  not  be  special.  I  think  that 
the  committee  Is  on  the  right  track. 

After  these  specifications  have  been  In  use  a  little  while 
you  will  find  that  all  the  supply  houses  will  be  making  these 
patents  of  push  buttons,  annunciators,  etc.,  without  these 
specifications,  and  we  will  have  a  better  chance  to  Judge 
whether  we  are  getting  our  material  for  the  right  price  or 
not.  where  now  we  take  some  special  design,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  economical,  because  we  cannot  compare  It 
with  anything  else.   I  sustain  the  committee. 

J.  Beaumont  (C.  O.  W.):  There  Is  no  compulsion  as  to 
using  this  material  in  places  where  possibly  somewhat  In- 
ferior apparatus  would  All  the  conditions,  but  the  work  of  the 
R.  S.  A.  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  we  want  the  best  material 
to  fit  certain  conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  taken  care 
of  by  such  apparatus  as  are  developed  from  the  work  of  Its 
committees.  I  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  mo- 
tion, that  the  specification  be  accepted  by  the  Association. 

T.  S.  Stevens:  It  Is  not  a  question  of  always  using  the 
best.  It  we  can  use  apparatus  which  is  being  used  now  on 
the  train  dispatching  telephone  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try, surely  it  Is  good.  I  am  arguing  in  favor  of  commercial 
material  that  Is  good,  and  Is  on  the  market,  and  that  has 
been  the  process  through  which  this  association  has  got  up 
all  Its  specifications,  basing  it  first  on  something  that  Is 
commercial  and  gradually  developing  the  thing  to  a  higher 
point.  If  they  find  It  necessary  in  the  case  of  this  commercial 
material. 

(The  president  then  put  to  vote  the  amendment  motion, 
which  was  not  carried,  and  the  original  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  matter  to  the  committee  was  then  put  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Du  Bray:  The  next  is  the  specifications  for  floor 
pushes. 

W.  U.  Elliott:    I  suggest  a  modification  of  the  clause  (e) 
I  think  it  might  be  expressed  more  clearly  as  follows:  "Floor 
push  shall  be  mounded  on  the  underside  of  the  floor  with 
operating  button  raised  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  top 
of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dn  Bray:    We  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  StevenB:  I  move  that  the  section,  "Specifications  for 
Floor  Pushes."  be  accepted  with  the  same,  consideration 
that  applied  to  the  previous  paragraph. 

Mr.  Shaver:  I  ask  the  committee  why  to  Section  I,  In 
paragraph  (b),  it  should  not  be  arranged  so  that  there  may 
be  a  normally  open  contact  or  a  normally  closed  contact? 
While  1  am  aware  that  In  most  cases  a  normally  open  con- 
tact is  desirable,  yet  In  some  eases  a  normally  closed  con- 


tact la  desirable.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  paragraph 
(b)  In  Section  2.  on  "Testing."  I  find  too  many  of  us  In 
preparing  specifications  are  not  careful  about  the  Inspec- 
tion clause.  A  floor  push  is  not  a  very  expensive  piece  of 
apparatus,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  It  Is  going  to  pay  US  to 
send  an  Inspector. to  look  over  ten  floor  pushes  at  the  place 
of  manufacture.  The  same  applies  to  other  apparatus  of 
such  a  nature,  and  I  believe  It  should  be  stated  In  such  a 
way  that  we  are  not  obligated  to  send  someone  to  Inspect  ten 
or  more  push  buttons  If  we  do  not  want  to  do  it.  The  ex- 
pense of  sending  a  man  to  make  these  inspections  will 
oftentimes  equal  the  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

The  President:  The  committee  Is  willing  to  change  the 
word  "will"  to  "may." 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

Mr,  Du  Bray:  The  next  specification  which  we  desire  to 
bring  up  Is  that  for  fuses.  Before  we  get  into  this  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  drawing  as  shown  on  page  10 
Is  not  quite  right.  The  note,  "Dimensions  of  Above  Typo 
to  Be  Specified  by  Purchaser,"  applies  only  to  the  screw 
contact  fuse  and  not  to  the  ferrule  contact  type.  The  fuse 
covered  by  the  National  Code  specifications  will  meet  the 
specifications  here,  and  there  la  nothing  In  these  specifica- 
tions that  will  make  an  article  special  for  signad  use.  It 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  National  Code;  In  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  this  matter  Is  copied  directly  from  the  Code,  and  the 
balance  of  it  Is  more  or  less  of  a  rearrangement  of  the 
Code  specifications,  in  some  cases  we  have  limited  the 
capacities  to  what  we  think  is  necessary  in  signal  work 
and  cut  out  all  other  fuses. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  suggest  an  asterisk  with  a  footnote  say- 
ing at  the  bottom,  "Specifications  of  the  National  Board 
of  Underwriters." 

Mr.  Dn  Bray:  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
make  such  acknowledgment 

Mr.  Stevens:    I  move  that  the  specifications  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Shaver:  In  paragraph  (d),  under  Section  1,  does 
the  word  "Link"  refer  to  a  wire  fuse  or  a  ribbon  fuse? 

Mr.  Du  Bray    It  can  be  either  one. 

Mr.  Shaver:  In  Section  1,  under  paragraph  (e),  the  read- 
ing Is,  "The  fusible  wire  shall  be  attached  to  the  terminals 
In  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  thoroughly  good  connection 
and  to  make  it  difficult  for  it  to  be  replaced  when  malted." 
I  Imagine  possibly  the  committee  refers  to  the  replacement 
of  this  by  the  maintainor,  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  re- 
striction should  be  placed  on  It  Only  recently  we  have 
discovered  that  a  lot  of  the  average  type  fuses  can  be 
refilled  at  a  whole  lot  less  cost  than  the  original  fuse  cost 
and  that  they  are  just  as  good. 

Mr.  Du  Bray:  That  clause  is  taken  from  the  Code,  and 
It  reads  the  same  in  the  Code  as  it  does  here. 

Mr.  Shaver:  I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  the  fact 
that  only  recently  we  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  getting 
fuses,  due  to  the  National  Electric  Code  standards  being 
changed,  and  If  the  Committee  has  not  recently  Investi- 
gated the  requirements  of  the  National  Code  1  suggest  that 
It  do  so  and  change  their  specifications  accordingly.  It  is 
certain  they  have  not  been  well  settled  as  to  what  they 
require. 

Mr.  Du  Bray:  That  particular  type  of  fuse  known  as  the 
screw  contact  type  seems  to  have  no  existing  standard.  The 
fuse  manufacturers  will  make  them  in  any  way  to  suit  the 
purchaser's  requirement  You  can  get  a  75-ampere  fuse 
that  Is  approximately  2  In.  long,  and  you  can  get  a  10- 
ampere  fuse  that  Is  5  in.  long,  of  the  same  general  con- 
struction, and  It  seemed  to  be  the  Idea  that  the  fuse  was 
made  to  meet  some  existing  condition,  and  several  of  the 
fuse  people  advised  they  would  make  the  fuse  In  any  way 
that  It  was  ordered. 

Earl  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.):  I  think  there  should 
be  something  here  with  reference  to  the  refilled  fuse,  as  we 
use  it  with  pretty  good  success.  We  do  not  use  the  asbestos 
filling,  but  the  ventilated  cartridge  and  end  gap.  In  fact 
we  find  tho  fuse  does  not  deteriorate  as  much  when  it  Is 
refilled,  we  seem  to  get  a  better  surface,  and  It  does  not 
seem  to  absorb  the  dampness,  which  ordinarily  deteriorates 
the  fuse. 

Mr.  Du  Bray:  We  did  not  feel  that  we  were  putting  any- 
thing in  the  specifications  that  would  prevent  their  being 
refilled. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  ask  If  the  condition  of  the  fuse  after  blow- 
ing will  be  apparent?  I  have  In  mind  the  fuse  of  an  Inter- 
locking machine  that  blows  through  the  operation  of  the 
lever,  and  it  tho  leverman  does  not  find  out  promptly  that 
the  fuse  Is  blown,  he  wit]  probably  report  a  falluro  and  un- 
necessarily delay  trains. 

H.  S.  Balllet  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.) :   While  these  detectors  are 
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used  on  inclosed  fuses,  they  are  far  from  reliable  In  the  signal 
business.  I  have  gone  through  that,  and  there  la  no  doubt 
about  it.  In  my  mind,  that  we  ought  to  have  an  addition  to 
what  is  shown  in  these  specifications,  a  type  of  fuse  suggested 
by  Mr.  Denney,  so  that  we  will  know  more  definitely  that  It 
has  blown.  That  is  something  that  we  should  know  quickly, 
very  quickly,  In  congested  territories. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  move  that  the  section  of  the  specifications 
Just  presented  by  the  committee  be  accepted,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  committee  will  take  Into  consideration 
the  various  suggestions  which  have  been  made  in  this 
discussion. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  report  of  sub-committee  was  then  presented  by  I.  8. 
Raymer,  chairman. 

Mr.  Shaver:  I  raise  this  question  with  regard  to  pipe 
coating.  Ia  It  supposed  the  threads  will  be  galvanized  or 
not,  or  treated  In  any  way  or  not?  This  is  not  brought  out 
here,  and,  In  some  cases  I  know  of.  they  are  treated,  and  In 
other  cases  they  axe  not  treated.  If  the  thread  Is  not  treated 
to  prevent  rust,  that  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  conduit, 
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and  it  seema  to  me  that  It  should  receive  some  consideration. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaver,  and  believe  that 
eliminates  hot  galvanizing.  The  inside  coating  should  cer- 
tainly be  hot  galvanized. 

Mr.  Patenall:  Does  the  acid  bath  remove  entirely  all  the 
blisters  and  scales  on  the  Interior  of  the  pipe,  and  such  being 
the  case,  would  it  not  be  rendered  smooth,  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Denney  says? 

Mr.  Raymer:  I  believe  It  is  the  practice  with  the  manu- 
facturer* who  put  on  the  coating  to  use  enamel  Inside, 
whether  It  has  been  hot  galvanized,  sberardlzed  or  electro- 
galvanized.  They  usually  put  the  enamel  on  to  give  a  smooth 
inner  surface  for  the  pulling  through  of  the  wire. 

Mr.  Denney:  The  acid  bath  Is  given  before  the  hot  gal- 
vanizing, and  you  cannot  hot  galvanize  and  have  a  smooth 
surface.  I  would  move  that  the  clause  4  be  revised,  elimi- 
nating the  words,  "hot  galvanized,  electro-galvanized,  sher- 
ardlzed,"  so  as  to  mako  It  road:  "The  interior  surface  of  the 
pipe  shall  be  enameled." 

Mr.  Balllett:    I  second  that  motion. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  do  not  think  that  should  carry.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  effect  of  hot  galvanizing  on  the  in- 


terior of  conduits,  but  I  am  confident  we  are  using  a  lot  of 
that  material.  I  believe  sherardlzlng  Is  a  better  process,  but 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  most  serviceable  conduit  on  the 
market,  as  Mr.  Raymer  says.  Is  either  galvanized  or  sherar- 
dized  first,  and  then  enameled,  so  whatever  we  do,  we  must 
remember  that  the  enameling  will  not  effectively  protect 
against  rust.  The  conduit  will  scale,  will  have  pits  on  the 
surface,  and  the  only  way  we  can  protect  against  that  rust 
la  either  by  galvanising  or  sherardlzlng. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Stevens.  Enameling 
would  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  protecting  tho  outside  of 
the  pipe.  If  you  could  put  It  on  and  keep  It  on  while  the  pipe 
was  being  handled.  You  can  properly  enamel  the  InBlde  and 
nothing  happens  to  remove  It.  A  great  deal  of  conduit  that 
Is  used  In  buildings  is  enameled  Inside,  and  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  all  enameled  inside.  It  Is  not  enameled  on  the  outside 
because  It  will  not  stand  the  shipping  and  assembling,  and 
hot  galvanizing  on  the  Inside  would  make  an  unsatisfactory 
surface  for  pulling  wires  through. 

Mr.  Raymer:  I  believe  It  is  possible  to  hot  galvanize  and 
enamel  on  the  Interior,  also  to  sherardize  and  enamel,  but  do 
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not  believe  It  is  quite  practical  to  electro-galvanize  and  enamel 
on  the  interior.  We  were  agreed  to  let  It  stand  as  It  is,  but 
added  enamel  on  tho  Interior,  after  either  of  the  other  finishes 
have  been  put  on. 

C.  A.  Chrlstoffcrson  (N.  P.):  I  suggest  an  addition  to  para- 
graph 3  stating  that  all  cutting  and  threading  must  be  done 
before  the  conduit  Is  galvanized  or  sherardized,  whichever 
process  may  be  used.  In  order  to  have  the  thread  properly 
covered. 

Mr.  Raymer:  The  sherardizing  people,  I  believe,  after 
applying  their  process,  put  the  product  through  a  paraffine 
bath,  and  then  enameled  the  Interior  if  desired. 

F.  P.  Patenall:  It  seems  to  me  that  some  tests  should  be 
applied  before  we  finally  decide  this  question.  It  Is  further 
evident  that  pipe  properly  sherardized  will  leave  a  very  smooth 
surface;  but  I  am  doubtful,  in  view  of  practice  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  where  steel  conduits  have  been  put  In  without 
enameling,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  also  give  them  a  coat 
of  enamel  after  sherardizing  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  these  operations  Is  sufficient  If  we  can  secure  what  we 
are  after. 

The  President:    The  committee  agrees  to  look  into  this 
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matter,  bearing  In  mind  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
at  this  meeting. 

J.  Beaumont:  I  move  that  the  specifications  be  accepted. 
This  will  carry  certain  details  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
conventions. 

C.  E.  Denney:  I  offer  an  amendment,  that  we  accept  the 
specifications  as  presented  at  this  meeting  and  that  wo  In- 
struct the  committee  to  revise  the  specifications  and  submit 
a  further  report  to  the  June  meeting.  The  specifications 
should  be  made  more  definite. 

Mr.  Rayraer:  These  specifications  covering  the  different 
kinds  of  coating  embody  these  various  processes,  bo  that  tho 
man  who  draws  up  a  requisition  or  a  specification  can  cross 
out  tho  one  he  does  not  want. 

Mr.  Balllett:    I  second  Mr.  Denney's  amendment. 

Mr.  Mock:  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  during  the 
last  two  or  throe  years  In  the  purchase  of  this  kind  of  pipe. 
Some  of  it  was  plain  black  and  some  other  galvanized.  For 
tho  committee  to  say  what  Is  best  Is  as  difficult  as  to  say 
whether  wrought  or  steel  pipe  Is  best  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  President,  the  committee  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  any  one  basis  of  coating  pipe.  There 
are  several  manufacturers  making  different  kinds  and  we 
do  not  care  If  they  are  any  one  of  the  manufacturers.  We 
have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  determine  that  one 
process  Is  superior  to  others. 

Mr.  Shaver:  It  Is  a  fact  that  this  specification  Is  made  up 
In  such  a  way  that  It  Is  necessary  to  UBe  hot  galvanized, 
sherardized  or  enameled,  whatever  we  may  want.  If  we 
are  getting  bids  on  something  of  that  kind,  it  Is  our  lookout 
to  see  that  we  prepare  our  bids  on  sherardized.  electro- 
galvanized  and  the  like.  I  believe  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  take  this  into  consideration  and  see  If  any  of  these  things 
can  be  eliminated,  but  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  most  of 
the  members  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  In  the  past. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  prepared  the  specification  all  right 
I  think  it  Is  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  one  type  is  better 
than  any  other  at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  the  committee 
or  any  member  can  do  It. 

The  President:  Tho  question  is  on  the  amended  motion, 
unless  it  Is  withdrawn,  based  on  the  discussion,  which  takes 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  committee  is  willing  to 
consider  this  question,  but  the  committee  do  not  feel  In 
the  state  of  the  art  that  we  can  tie  the  specification  down  any 
tighter  than  It  is. 

C.  E.  Denney:  I  will  withdraw  the  motion  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  committee  will  consider  this  at  the  ahnual 
meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Specifications  for  wrought-iron  pipe  conduit  material  was 
next  presented. 

T.  S.  Stevens:  In  view  of  the  discussion  on  the  specifica- 
tion for  steel  pipe  conduit,  which  will  equally  apply  to  this, 
I  move  their  acceptance,  with  the  idea  that  the  committee 
will  give  consideration  to  the  past  discussion  that  has  been 
had  on  tho  specifications  for  steel  pipe  conduit 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Raymer:  The  specifications  for  wrought-lron  pipe 
conduit  are  practically  the  same,  except  for  the  material 
used  In  the  pipe  and  the  comment  that  steel  pipe  conduit  will 
apply  to  wrought  Iron  pipe. 

Mr.  Denney:  Have  there  been  any  tests  by  the  committee 
showing  whether  steel  or  wrought  iron  Is  preferable  for  any 
particular  uses? 

Mr.  Raymer:  We  use  practically  the  same  tost  as  used 
In  specifications  for  signal  pipe,  which  are  now  acceptable 
to  tke  Association  and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

Mr.  Shaver:  As  a  matter  of  information,  I  would  like  to 
know  from  the  committee  whether  they  have  found  It  possi- 
ble to  get  wrought-iron  pipe  conduit?  Is  it  being  furnished 
commercially  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Raymer:    Yes,  sir,  I  believe  you  can  obtain  it. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


MANUAL  BLOCK. 


Sub-committee  "B"  was  assigned  the  preparation  of,  and 
submitted,  rules  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  Inter- 
locking plants  and  block  signals.  Standard  code  rules  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  were  accepted  as  the  basts, 
but  for  economical  reasons  were  not  printed  in  the  report 
excepting  only  such  of  thorn  as  arc  recommended  for  revision. 
8uch  additional  rules  as  are  suggested  for  adoption  were 
also  Included.  Six  of  the  present  rules  for  signalmen  were 
subjected  to  revision,  the  principal  point  covered  being  the 
elimination  of  hand  signaling  and  the  substitution  therefor 


of  caution  cards.  Complete  rules  for  maintenance  to  govern 
supervisors,  signal  foremen,  and  maintainors  are  given;  IS 
for  the  supervisors,  11  for  the  foremen,  and  60  for  the  maln- 
talners. 

The  committee  consists  of  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  4  S.  F.), 
chairman;  L.  R.  Mann  (M.  P.).  E.  T.  Ambach  (B.  4  O.  S. 
W.),  Hadley  Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  *  St.  U),  J.  Beaumont  (C. 
Q.  W.),  M.  W.  Bennett  (Q  C.  8.),  E.  A.  Black  (t.  S,  ft  M. 
8.),  C.  Drako  (C.  ft  N.  W.),  J.  A.  Flelsener  (C.  M.  ft  St.  P.), 
31.  J.  Fox  (C.  B.  ft  Q.),  G.  A.  Ouyer  (N.  Y.  C.  4  H.  R,). 
B.  A.  Hinman  (N.  Y.  C.  4  H.  R.).  H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  R.  I.  4 
P.).  G.  B.  Pflasteror  (N.  C.  4  St  L),  W.  N.  Spangler  (P. 
R.  R.). 

Discussion  on  Manual  Block. 

Mr.  Rudd:  I  would  suggest  that  rule  620  be  changed.  It  ' 
says  "If  a  signal  fails  to  work  properly  Its  operation  must 
be  discontinued  and  until  repaired  the  signal  secured  so  as  to 
display  the  normal  Indication."  That  Is  probably  all  right 
for  an  Interlocking  signal.  A  considerable  mileage  In  thla 
country  is  automatic,  and,  at  normal,  clear.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  If  there  is  not  some  way  of  getting  these  amended 
rules  to  the  committee  on  operation  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  before  our  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Rose:  This  rule  620,  I  understand.  Is  for  manual  block 
and  the  rule  Is  for  tho  signal  man.  Ought  not  that  refer- 
ence to  train  movements  be  cut  out  of  here? 

Mr.  Beaumont:  I  would  like  to  answer  that  by  saying  that 
the  rules  as  submitted,  both  the  amendment  to  the  present 
rules  of  the  A.  R,  A.  and  the  proposed  rules  only  have  refer- 
ence to  interlocking.  These  rules  have  no  referonce  to  man- 
ual block  or  automatic  signals. 

Mr.  Rose:  That  Is  not  the  point.  I  don't  care  whether 
It  Is  manual  block  signal  or  Interlocking  signal,  but  I  think 
the  rule  governing  what  the  train  men  should  do  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  in  with  rules  for  signal  men. 

Mr.  Stevens:  The  Rule  629  referred  to,  in  rule  G20,  speci- 
fies some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  signal  men  which, 
they  have  to  know  about,  and  that  later  the  rules  for  the  en- 
gine men  and  train  men  are  handled  to  bring  about  thtB  de- 
sired result.  Practically  tho  thing  we  are  introducing  here 
is  the  Issuance  of  a  caution  card  instead  of  the  usual  hand 
signals  which  have  been  In  use  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  issue  a  cau- 
tion card  to  get  a  train  by  an  Interlocking  signal  In  the  stop 
position,  especially  If  that  signal  Is  1,000  ft.  from  the  tower 
and  the  towerman  or  signalman  is  the  block  operator  also. 
We  have  a  means  of  doing  that  by  hand  signals,  and  the 
towerman  is  required  to  use  a  certain  colored  Hag  or  lantern 
.  for  his  hand  signal.  The  responsibility  for  passing  the  signal 
In  the  stop  position  on  hand  signals  is  up  to  the  towerman 
and  also  to  the  man  that  accepts  that  signal.  Ho  is  responsi- 
ble If  he  gets  off  of  the  track  and  It  would  tie  the  railroad 
up  If  for  every  train  the  towerman  had  to  go  to  the  home 
signal  and  hand  up  a  caution  card.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  a  bit  safer. 

(Sections  620.  029  and  630  was  then  read.) 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Under  "Proper  Operating  Conditions." 
the  train  movement  through  the  interlocking  plant  Is  ac- 
complished by  the  signalman  setting  up  the  route  and  in- 
dicating to  the  englneman,  by  means  of  a  fixed  signal,  that 
the  train  may  proceed.  The  act  of  forwarding  the  train 
through  the  interlocking,  under  proper  operating  conditions, 
is  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  the  signalman  and 
the  englneman,  subject  to  the  check  of  the  Interlocking 
ujipnraui-s.  The  removal  of  the  protection  provided  by  the 
latter,  whether  by  derangement  of  the  machine  or  other 
cause,  creates  a  condition  necessitating  extreme  caution  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  the  train  movement.  The  proposed 
rule,  under  the  principles  of  which  a  number  of  prominent 
lines  are  now  operating,  will,  we  believe,  if  adopted,  have 
the  effect  of  still  further  safeguarding  traffic  under  such 
unusual  conditions  as  follows: 

First,  it  will  cause  the  train  to  approach  the  interlocking 
sIkuuI  under  conplete  control;  second,  it  will  cause  the 
signalman  to  pass  over  the  track  to  a  point  beyond  the 
homo  signal;  third,  as  the  signalman  is  compelled  to  fill 
out  an  order  for  the  englneman  to  proceed,  he  will  exer- 
cise more  care  in  examining  tho  route  before  giving  such 
authority;  fourth.  It  will  give  the  englneman  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble  and  thus  enable  him  to  act 
intelligently;  fifth,  it  will  create  a  record  of  an  unusual 
condition  for  the  benefit  of  the  division  superintendent,  and 
thus  onable  him  to  check  such  defects  more  closely;  sixth. 
It  will  insure  co-operation  between  the  signalman  and  the 
englneman;  seventh,  it  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  acci- 
dents that  have  occurred  in  the  past  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing of  hand  signals  or  verbal  orders;  eighth.  It  will  restrain 
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«ngln«men  from  passing  signals  set  at  stop  without  written 
authority. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  favor  of  this  method  of 
operation  too  numerous  to  mention,  which,  with  the  reason 
above  given,  seem  to  point  to  the  advisability  of  adopting 
a  uniform  practice.  It  is  evident  that  where  two  or  more 
railroad  companies  are  operating  trains  through  a  common 
interlocking  plant,  that  standard  practice  could  govern,  and 
that  such  standard  practice  should  be  based  upon  the  safest 
and  most  reliable  methods.  Your  committee  has  given 
this  matter  such  earnost  consideration  as  to  lead  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  rale  proposed  as  fully  covering  tho 
conditions,  at  the  same  time  establishing  uniform  practice, 
and  therefore  recommend  itB  adoption. 

Mr.  Rose:  1  do  not  believe  It  will  work  very  well  on 
the  railroad.  That  might  do  all  right  for  an  Interlocking 
plant  where  the  towerman  had  one  or  two  trains  a  day 
and  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  pull  the  levers,  but  upon 
the  road  1  am  connected  with  the  towerman  is  also  the 
block  operator,  especially  In  the  manual  block  territory. 
He  has  to  report  the  passage  of  trains  by  his  station;  be 
has  to  obtain  permission  from  the  signalman  In  advance 
before  he  admits  a  train;  he  has  to  report  the  train  enter- 
ing the  block;  he  has  to  give  the  clear  block  to  the  man  In 
the  rear,  and  we  have  some  home  signals  that  are  800  or 
900  ft.  from  the  interlocking  cabin,  and  I  don't  believe  It 
is  necessary  to  go  to  all  that  machinery  to  get  a  train  by 
an  interlocking  signal.  Most  of  tho  causes  for  failure  to 
set  the  Interlocking  signal  clear  are  on  account  of  some 
small  adjustments.  Sometimes  the  towerman  cannot  get  it 
clear  because  he  does  not  have  the  route  lined  up  properly. 
In  all  cases  the  train  stops  at  the  home  signal  before  It 
proceeds  on  the  hand  signal,  and  while  we  have  had  trains 
derailed  there  have  been  no  serious  accidents,  because  the 
trains  move  through  the  interlocking  limit  slowly;  they 
do  not  run  by  home  signals  at  60  or  70  m.  p.  h.  I  believe 
a  practical  way  to  do  this,  Just  as  safely  as  proposed,  is 
by  a  scheme  of  hand  signals  with  lights  or  flags  that  are 
different  from  the  usual  flag  or  lamp  carried  by  the  train- 
men. At  some  joint  interlocking  plants  we  have  two 
schemes,  so  that  an  englneman  on  one  road  will  not  be 
mixed  where  a  signal  Is  given  for  a  train  on  the  other 
road.  I  won't  say  that  we  have  not  had  any  trouble  with 
it,  but  it  amounts  to  one  or  two  pairs  of  wheels  on  the 
ground.  With  Mr.  Beaumont's  scheme  the  responsibility 
is  put  on  the  towerman.  With  our  scheme  it  is  put  on  the 
englneman.  If  he  accepts  such  a  signal  .and  gets  Into  trou- 
ble without  knowing  that  the  route  is  all  right.  While 
that  sounds  very  nicely,  I  think  it  would  tie  us  up  too 
much.    It  is  too  severe. 

Mr.  Stevens:  All  of  Mr.  Rose's  remarks  were  presented 
before  the  committee  for  argument.  The  responsibility  Is  not 
placed  with  the  towerman.  In  the  first  place  the  rule  which 
la  now  In  effect  with  reference  to  trainmen  Is  still  retained 
In  effect,  and  In  the  second  place  the  man  receiving  a  caution 
card.  If  ho  understands  what  the  caution  card  means,  1b  not 
relieved  of  anything  anywhere.  The  argument  that  won  the 
chairman  over  was  this:  It  is  the  only  way  that  you  can 
tie  the  englneman  and  the  towerman  together;  It  Is  the  only 
practical  way  that  you  can  make  sure  that  the  englneman 
knows  that  whatever  Indication  Is  given  Is  intended  for  him 
personally  and  not  for  some  other  chap  on  tho  railroad.  Now 
the  argument  was  also  presented  to  the  committee  that  there 
would  be  lots  of  places  with  home  signals  at  long  distances, 
where  the  practice  would  be  unduly  restricted.  I  believe  you 
will  all  acknowledge  that  these  places  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  places  where  this  rule  would  not  be  unduly 
restrictive  are  far  greater  in  number  than  those  where  it 
would  be  unduly  restrictive,  and  in  handling  subjects  of  this 
kind,  previous  to  this  discussion,  many  earnest  thinkers  have 
thought  that  It  was  better  to  have  a  rule  even  If  It  has  to  be 
abrogated  to  certain  specific  cases  than  to  adopt  a  rule  for  all 
these  specific  cases  which  will  apply  to  them  all.  Have  a 
good  rule  If  you  can,  which  will  take  care  of  76  to  80  per 
cent  of  your  cases,  because  then  some  officer  of  the  railroad 
will  have  to  be  asked  for  permission  to  abrogate  that  rule  at 
the  places  where  It  cannot  be  used.  That  Is  the  position  the 
committee  takes  with  reference  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  do  not  believe  In  putting  In  a  rule  that  will 
not  be  lived  up  to  nlncty-ntne  times  out  of  one  hundred. 
There  Is  one  thing  we  have  to  look  out  for  and  that  Is  get- 
ting trains  over  the  road.  A  good  many  hard-headed  officers 
will  not  be  willing  to  Work  under  this  rule.  I  do  not  believe 
we  shonld  put  such  a  rule  In  the  book.  Make  It  a  rule  for 
the  train  to  stop  at  the  homo  signal,  then  you  have  your 
safety.  No  train  Is  going  to  get  up  speed,  run  off  a  derail 
and  kill  a  lot  of  people.  The  roads  that  are  operating  under 
this  rtrte.  I  think,  are  not  working  a  manual  block  system. 


W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R  ):  While  I  believe  the  rule 
Is  a  good  one.  it  has  been  our  experience  that  it  Is  Impractica- 
ble to  have  it  carried  out,  and  in  framing  our  new  set  of 
signal  rules,  practically  the  same  wording  that  Is  used  here 
was  used.  The  use  of  hand  signals  as  authority  to  j>asa 
fixed  signals  at  stop  Is  prohibited.  In  the  discussion  that 
took  place  among  operating  officials,  assistant  general  man- 
agers and  superintendents,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  hand  signals  at  certain  times,  as  It  was  not 
practicable  to  get  a  caution  card  to  the  englneman,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  in  our  set  of  rules  a  hand  signal  rule. 
We  call  for  the  Issuance  of  the  caution  card  under  normal 
conditions  of  failure,  but  in  certain  exceptional  conditions 
we  allow  the  signalman  to  give  a  hand  signal.  This  rule.  If 
adopted,  works  out,  according  to  my  experience  In  this  way, 
that  where  the  signal  Is  a  great  distance  from  the  tower  and 
on  a  modern  plant  with  18  or  20  crossovers,  signals  must  of 
necessity  be  800  ft.  or  more,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  tower. 
The  signalman.  Instead  of  writing  his  card  and  taking  It  out 
to  the  englneman,  calls  for  a  trainman  to  come  in,  or  waits 
for  the  trainman  to  come  In,  writes  out  the  card  and  sends 
It  to  the  englneman.  What  la  the  result?  The  man  Is  trust- 
ing to  luck.  lie  may  have  his  lock  levers  reversed  and  the 
route  practically  set  out,  but  he  does  not  know  It  The  en- 
glneman, on  a  dark  night,  cannot  tell  which  way  the  BwltcheB 
are  set,  and  he  Is  going  ahead  without  any  assurance  that 
the  route  Is  properly  set  and  located.  For  that  reason,  while 
I  believe  such  a  rule  la  desirable,  If  you  can  enforce  It,  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  practicable  and  that  It  Is  wise  to  have  a 
hand  flagging  rule,  carefully  worded,  to  prescribe  Its  use, 
and  have  that  In  the  set  of  rules. 

Mr.  Denney:  The  committee  has  gone  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  from  all  hand  signals  to  all  caution  cards.  There 
Is  a  middle  ground,  and  I  believe  they  can  fix  the  rule 
by  inaertlng  another  paragraph,  something  along  those  lines — 
"for  blank  movements,"  or  "at  blank  locations,  hand  signals 
may  be  used,"  with  the  Idea  that  It  will  be  filled  In  by  the 
road.  It  la  not  a  difficult  or  impossible  thing  to  handle 
regular  train  movements,  through  movements,  by  caution 
cards,  and  they  are  the  more  important  movements,  because 
you  are  handling  more  equipment  and  the  best  grade  of 
equipment;  but  it  is  possible,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
authorize  band  signals  for  switching  movements,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  proper  enforcement  of  a  caution  card  rule, 
which  I  am  In  favor  of,  requires  a  modification,  not  by  the 
time  card.  You  have  no  rule,  If  you  modify  It  on  all  divi- 
sions by  the  time  card  as  you  see  fit,  but  make  the  rule,  or  a 
part  of  the  rule  provisional  so  that  the  road  may  use  it 
as  they  see  fit.  There  Is  no  weaker  rule  than  the  rule  that 
Is  modified  by  the  time  card.  And  the  committee.  If  It  be- 
lieves, that  the  rule  will  at  some  places  have  to  be  modified 
by  Ume  cards,  should  revise  the  rule. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  cannot  rail- 
road by  the  book  of  rules,  but  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  are  going  to  railroad  by  the  book  of  rules,  and  It  Is  very 
close. 

Mr.  Mock:  I  am  In  sympathy  with  the  rule  giving  the 
railroads  some  leeway,  and  I  think  that  Is  the  chairman's 
thought  in  the  presentation  of  his  argument  In  favor  of  the 
rule.  He  says  the  railway  officials  should  be  permitted  to 
abrogate  the  rule  In  special  cases. 

A.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.) :  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary 
to  tie  up  the  operation  of  an  Interlocking  plant  In  order 
to  Issue  caution  cards.  I  have  handled  this  proposition  with 
our  operating  people  recently,  and  made  a  canvass  of  the 
entire  situation  and  I  find  the  operative  people  as  a  rule 
are  against  It  on  our  railway.  Investigations  brought  out 
that  they  had  no  cases  on  their  railroad  within  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  on  which  they  had  had  accidents  due  to  trains 
coming  together  on  account  of  hand  signals.  I  believe  It  Is 
by  far  the  most  general  practice  to  operate  by  hand  signals 
through  the  Interlocking  plants,  and  I  believe  where  we  do 
have  accidents,  It  la  usually  due  to  some  other  weak  condi- 
tion on  the  railroad;  that  if  the  operating  rules  are  properly 
observed  and  the  men  are  taught  to  observe  the  rules,  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  want  to  modify  my  suggestion  to  the  extent 
of  making  the  supplement  to  this  rule  refer  to  locations. 
Make  It  refer  only  to  specified  movements,  so  that  the  rule 
will  be  uniform  over  the  entire  line.  What  I  say  Is  not  with 
the  Intent  of  discrediting  caution  cards  for  through  move- 
ments or  for  any  movements  that  can  be  governed  by  them, 
and  that  can  be  determined  by  the  road  putting  the  rule  In 
effect.  It  is  the  business  of  this  association,  and  its  members 
to  reduce  the  number  of  caution  cards  that  are  to  be  Issued, 
and  they  will  be  reduced  as  maintenance  Is  Improved.  While 
you  have  an  Important  train  that  Is  making  a  through  move- 
ment and  it  should  go  by  high  speed,  or  medium  speed  sig- 
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nalB  of  an  Interlocking  plant,  they  should  not  be  authorized  to 
make  a  movement  at  a  speed  at  which  they  would.  If  the 
route  was  not  right,  be  led  into  a  serious  derailment;  they 
should  be  given  the  caution  card,  and  It  should  be  done  after 
the  man  knows  the  route  that  be  Is  given  is  right.  The 
additional  time  for  giving  the  card  Is  fully  warranted  in  a 
given  case. 

B.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C):  We  have  been  using  this  card  a 
good  many  years  under  very  busy  traffic  conditions.  While 
our  new  card  is  not  i.*od  In  the  form  of  a  caution  card,  it  Is 
a  proceed  card  and  tan  l«  used  for  closing  In  of  trains,  that 
Is  with  the  direction  of  traffic.  We  found  It  a  very  good  rule 
and  we  would  have  had  lots  of  trouble  If  we  did  not  have 
It.  In  fact,  if  you  take  this  rule  you  will  not  have  the  engi- 
neer and  the  operator  Jointly  responsible  for  the  same  thine. 
You  make  your  operator  responsible.  He  feels  that  be  has 
that  responsibility  and  be  will  look  at  the  route.  If  your 
operating  department  Is  working  with  yon  you  will  have  no 
trouble  at  all,  because  if  there  Is  anything  that  happens  It  is 
up  to  the  operator  and  nobody  else,  and  It  <s  a  clear  cut  case 
against  him.  We. operate  this  rule  and  also  use  a  card  for 
each  home  signal.  If  be  had  three  on  this  route  to  pass  he 
would  have  to  have  three  cards  to  get  past  them.  While  It 
does  not  delay  us  much.  It  Is  good  for  the  maintenance  end. 
When  a  man  gets  a  card  the  operator  has  to  report  it  and 
the  engineer  has  to  turn  It  In.  Therefore  we  get  bold  of  It, 
and  if  we  have  a  failure,  we  can  trace  it  On  a  four  track  busy 
railroad,  as  la  our  case,  with  a  switch  out  of  commission, 
that  Is  the  time  we  need  the  card  because  we  have  the  opera- 
tor check  the  maintainor  on  the  line,  to  see  that  the  route 
Is  operated  properly  and  to  see  that  the  man  has  gone  where 
be  Is  supposed  to  go.  The  operator  In  that  case  Is  responsible 
for  the  whole  movement 

Mr.  Stevens:    We  are  willing  to  have  this  rule  put  In. 

Mr.  Rose:  Tbls  rule  might  be  all  right  on  a  4  track  rail- 
road or  on  some  great  railroad  that  has  an  automatic  block 
system  from  one  end  to  another,  but  you  are  making  this  rule 
for  everybody.  1  contend  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  not  going  to  live  up  to  that  rule.  If  the 
operator  hears  someone  blowing  a  whistle  at  the  home  sig- 
nal he  will  not  look  at  any  of  the  switches  until  he  gets 
through.    He  will  hike  right  out  with  his  ticket. 

W.  N.  Manuel  (Q.  R.  &  I.) :  There  la  not  any  question  In  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  members  but  what  there  is  need  for 
more  co-op*  rat  ion  between  the  runner  and  the  signal  man, 
where  part  of  the  Interlocking  plant  Is  out  of  service.  In 
some  cases  that  I  have  heard  of,  a  route  has  been  lined  up 
for  the  crossing  road,  and  trainmen  have  accepted  band  sig- 
nals. That  Is  certainly  dangerous  and  It  could  bo  taken  care 
of  by  the  use  of  the  caution  card.  Certainly  there  could  not 
be  any  harm  in  saying,  "Unless  otherwise  provided  for,  hand 
signals  should  not  be  used." 

Mr.  Denney:  1  would  suggest  that  the  committee,  sup- 
plement Rule  629  and  revise  it  to  provide  about  as  follows: 
"Hand  signals  may  be  used  for  the  following  blank  train 
movements,  and  must  be  given  on  the  track  on  which  the 
movement  Is  to  be  and  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  engineman  or  the 
trainman  as  to  the  signals,  or  as  to  the  train  or  engine 
for  which  they  are  given."  That  would  make  this  a  com- 
bination of  the  old  rule  and  the  new  rule,  and  allow  for 
flexibility  to  be  determined  by  the  road  adopting  the  rule', 
in  to  to  or  In  part. 

Chas.  A.  Cotton  (A.  T.  ft  S.  F.) :  Is  It  Intended  that 
the  heud  lirakeman  should  do  his  own  flagging?  If  he 
comes  In  on  the  band  signal  without  doing  his  flagging  he 
Is  called  In  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Blllott:  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "set"  for  the  words  "line  up" 
In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Rudd:  The  Pennsylvania  has  some  small  lines,  and 
some  big  ones,  almost  as  big  as  the  New  York  Central. 
We  have  100  per  cent,  block  signalling  where  passenger 
trains  are  run  and  part  of  It  Is  automatic,  part  of  It  Is 
manual  block.  We  do  not  permit  our  men  to  pass  the 
manual  block  system  at  stop  position  without  a  card.  At 
many  of  the  Interlocking  signals  we  have  the  block  sys- 
tem. As  I  remember  It,  we  require  a  man  to  get  the 
card  before  he  passes  an  interlocking  signal  set  at  stop. 
It  Is  not  always  necessary  for  the  signal  man  to  fill  out 
the  blank.  At  some  of  our  plants  where  the  signals  are 
half  a  mile  from  the  cabin,  the  signal  Is  located  at  the 
telephone  station  or  the  bridges  and  the  mau  tills  out  the 
card,  on  advice  of  the  operator.  I  cannot  state  absolutely 
that  we  require  a  card  to  pass  every  home  signal,  but  as 
I  remember  that  Is  the  case.  It  certainly  Is  the  case  where 
the  interlocking  signal  la  the  block  signal.  We  have  found 
it  possible  to  operate  In  that  way.    If  you  adopt  a  rule 


that  you  should  use  a  caution  card  at  all  points,  you  will 
not  get  rid  of  your  trouble.  A  fellow  will  not  alwayB  look 
at  his  switches,  but  will  run  out  with  his  ticket  and  let 
them  go.  You  can  bank  pretty  fully  on  a  man  that  issues 
a  hand  signal  from  the  cabin,  that  he  la  not  going  out  on 
the  route.  So  I  do  not  see  that  It  Is  a  very  great  argu- 
ment against  the  card.  You  certainly  will  not  be  any  worse 
off  and  you  may  be  better  off.  I  do  not  think  that  It  la 
the  province  of  this  association  to  make  rules.  That  Is 
the  province  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  They 
are  working  on  amended  rules  now.  I  believe  the  way 
for  us  to  handle  this  under  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, Is  instead  of  our  trying  to  formulate  a  rule, 
to  pass  a  resolution  at  thla  meeting,  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  our  signal  association  that  caution  cards  should  be  sub- 
stituted, or  ordered  substituted,  for  hand  signals,  to  enable 
an  engineman  to  pass  an  interlocking  signal  at  stop,  and 
that  we  should  send  that  resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  The  committee  has  simply  carried  out  the 
Instructions  assigned  to  them,  namely,  have  drawn  up  for 
your  consideration  rules  governing  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Interlocking  plants,  and  block  signala,  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Rudd.  Insofar  as  the  A.  R.  A.  is  concerned,  such 
rules  as  they  make  should  be  based  upon  tbe  best  practice, 
should  be  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  fellow  who  knows 
what  Is  wanted,  and  If  you  decide  that  this  association  should 
not  make  operating  rules,  you  should  also  decide  that  this 
association  should  recommend  to  the  men  who  make  the 
rules,  what  they  believe  to  be  tbe  beat  practice. 

Mr.  Rudd:  I  do  feel  that  the  A.  R.  A.  would  not  take  It 
In  bad  part  if  we  should  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience and  I  do  not  believe  It  would  handicap  them  seri- 
ously. 1  think  wo  ought  to  tell  them  what  we  think.  If 
they  do  not  agree  with  us  they  can  turn  it  down.  If  they 
adopt  It  we  will  be  so  much  ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Stevens:  As  the  chairman  understands  It,  we  will 
consider  that  tbe  operating  rules  are  eliminated  from  the 
report  We  will  this  afternoon  present  a  resolution  to  this 
association  simply  stating  that  In  the  opinion  of  this  stated 
meeting  tbe  process  of  getting  trains  by  home  signals,  which 
are  not  working  by  caution  cards  are  preferable  to  that  of 
getting  tbem  by  hand  signals.  That  will  be  the  purport  of  tbe 
resolution  practically. 

Mr.  Rudd:  And  that  it  you  please  the  purport  of  rules 
663  and  667. 

Mr.  Stevens:  Ye* 

Mr.  Shaver:  If  we  will  Instruct  our  men  and  choose 
good  men,  we  can  bave  no  fear  that  good  results  will  be 
obtained  In  handling  an  Interlocking  plant,  In  case  of  a  fail- 
ure or  in  case  where  a  caution  card  or  hand  signalling  might 
be  necessary.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  a  caution  card  by  tbose  who  want  to  use  It, 
At  the  same  time  band  signaling  might  be  Just  as  good,  and 
perhaps  It  is  more  desirable  In  some  situations.  I  do  not 
believe  that  wo  should  restrict  our  practices  to  one  particular 
thing.  I  know  of  places  where  such  a  rule  could  not  be  used 
and  get  trains  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  To  clear  tbe  matter,  the  committee  win 
consider  tbe  modification  or  the  rule,  so  the  recognised  prac- 
tice will  be  both  way  a.  That  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
meet  the  feeling  of  the  association.  In  other  words  the  cau- 
tion cards  shall  be  recognized  In  tbe  rules  as  being  a  method 
of  handling  the  trains  Instead  of  hand  signals.  That  Is 
hand  signals  can  be  included  in  a  modification,  or  alterna- 
tive In  tbe  rule  Itself.  If  that  will  meet  the  objections  raised 
and  will  dispose  of  the  matter,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
It  that  way. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  bave  one  further  suggestion.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  the  work  as  shown  in  the  proceedings.  This 
afternoon  they  can  submit  some  revisions.  I  think  a  motion 
could  be  put  this  afternoon,  advising  the  American  Railway 
Association  of  the  work  done  to-day,  and  ask  them  if  they 
wished  the  work  of  the  committee  continued  along  the  same 
lines  or  along  revised  lines,  or  If  they  wished  the  work 
discontinued. 

A.  H.  Rudd:  Mr.  Shaver  makes  the  statement  that  there 
are  places  where  trains  cannot  be  gotten  over  the  road  If 
the  card  Is  used.   That  Is  a  pretty  strong  statement 

Mr.  Fuglna:  It  seems  to  me.  If  there  Is  a  demand  for  a  rul« 
of  this  kind  It  should  come  from  tbe  Interlocking  people. 
They  are  handling  the  movements  over  those  plants.  Whether 
wo  should  hamper  them  by  suggesting  a  rule  for  handling 
traffic  over  the  plant  Is  questionable.  Now,  If  a  rule  can  bo 
lived  up  to.  and  Is  lived  up  to.  It  will  be  all  right  but  there 
are  many  rules  that  are  not  lived  up  to.  I  do  sot  think  we 
should  consider  this  rale  at  all. 
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Mr.  Stevens:  I  move  that  we  pus  on  to  the  rules  tor 
supervisors,  with  the  understanding  that  this  subject  will  be 
brought  up  again  for  discussion  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L  ):  Rule  702.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  first  part  of  the  rule  read,  "Thoy  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  safe  condition  and  proper  maintenance  of  signals 
and  Interlocking  plants.  They  must  make  temporary  repairs 
of  such  defect  as  may  endanger  or  delay  the  movements  of 

train*,  and  promptly  report  defective  conditions  to  the  ." 

I  move  that  the  last  part  of  that  paragraph  be  struck  out.  as 
rule  703  takes  care  of  It. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  copied  ver- 
batim under  "Supervisors"  the  standard  rules  of  the  A.  R. 
E,  A.  We  consider  that  these  rules  have  been  adopted  by  a 
superior  association,  in  a  way,  and  we  thought  we  would 
better  accept  these  Instead  of  making  modifications  that 
better  accept  these  instead  of  making  modiflcatict  %  that  might 
possibly  Improve  them.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee believe  as  Mr.  Kelloway  does,  and  in  order  to  save 
time.  If  you  are  going  to  revise  the  rules,  I  would  suggest 
referring- the  entire  matter  back  to  the  committee. 

C.  J.  Kelloway:    I  will  Include  this  in  my  motion. 

J.  C.  Mock:    1  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Stevens:  The  committee  did  not  discuss  the  rules  of 
the  A.  R.  E.  A.,  because  they  thought  thoy  were  a  senior 
association.  The  rules  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  afterwards, 
if  it  be  the  sense  of  this  association  that  some  of  these  rules 
can  be  revised,  the  suggestion  ought  to  be  made  to  the  A.  R. 
E.  A.,  and  the  rules  ought  not  to  be  revised  here. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  clearly  before 
the  houBe,  I  move  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion, 
namely,  the  adoption  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  rules  for  supervisors 
of  signals,  as  adopted  by  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  supervisors. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

J.  C.  Mock:  It  Ib  not  Intendod  by  this  motion  to  criticise 
the  action  of  tho  A.  It.  E.  A.  Perhaps  the  same  action  by  this 
committee  to  the  Engineering  Association  would  be  entirely 
proper.  If  we  see  fit  to  suggest  revisions  to  the  Engineering 
Association,  I  think  that  Is  quite  proper.  .These  rules  do 
come  very  close  home,  and  It  Is  very  proper  that  this  associa- 
tion should  scan  these  rules,  much  more  so  than  the  A  R.  E.  A. 
rules,  which  we  are  operating  under. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  motion  to  refer 
these  rules  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration, 
In  as  much  as  these  rules  do  not  now  meet  the  views  of  the 
members  of  this  association? 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Signal  foremen  rulea  were  next  considered. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  improve  on  any 
of  these  rules  very  materially. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  The  rules  for  signal  foremen  as  presented 
are  a  copy  of  tho  A.  R,  E.  A.  I  believe  they  fully  cover  con- 
ditions. The  committee  has  been  very  careful  In  drawing 
up  rules  for  maintainors  which  fully  cover  the  ground.  Con- 
slderlng  those  rules,  the  rules  for  signal  foremon  are  cer- 
tainly right,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  covering 
signal  foremen. 

The  .motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Maintainor  rules  were  then  considered. 

Mr.  Fugina:  Seven  hundred  and  ftfty-nlno  does  not  look 
like  a  good  rule  to  mo — "and  that  small  parts  are  properly 
secured  from  theft"   How  about  the  large  parts? 

Mr.  Beaumont:  .  Too  heavy  to  carry  away. 

Mr.  Donney  (Reading  Section  7G0):  I  think  that  should 
read:  "and  should  report  If  Insufficient  men  are  on  duty." 

The  President:    The  committee  accept  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Fugina:  The  operating  rules  cover  a,  great  many  of 
the  points  In  Rule  761.  That  la  the  action  that  the  signal 
man  should  take  when  different  things  occur.  1  wonder  If 
the  committee  considered  those  rules  in  connection  with  these. 
There  might  be  some  conflict.  1  know  that  our  operating 
rules  require  that  in  case  of  storm  the  signal  man  shall  see 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  situation.  This  prac- 
tically puts  It  up  to  the  malntatner,  and  the  same  with  ref- 
erence to  761. 

Mr.  Stevens:  We  maintain  that  regardless  of  any  rule 
Issued  to  the  signal  men  by  the  operating  department,  it  la 
still  a  track  duty  of  the  signal  foreman  to  know  that  these 
conditions  exist 

Mr.  Manuel:  If  a  signal  man  Is  located  over  a  vast  ter- 
ritory. It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  see  that  a  signal  plant 
is  taken  care  of  by  track  men.  1  think  that  ought  to  be  up 
to  the  track  man.  1  do  not  believe  the  signal  forces  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  It. 

Mr.  Beaumont:    That  baa  reference  to  760. 

The  President:    The  committee  have  been  willing  to  con- 


sider suggestions  that  have  been  made.  Perhaps  they  will 
consider  this  In  that  way. 

Mr.  Smith:  Why  not  have  the  main  tain  er  cooperate  with 
the  track  forces  or  signal  forces?  If  our  men  are  notified  to 
get  on  the  ground,  we  also  have  the  maintainor  men  co- 
operate with  them.  I  think  there  should  be  cooperation  be- 
tween the  three  men. 

Mr.  Stevens:  The  point  Is,  where  are  you  going  to  obtain 
your  Information  from  on  a  division?  Where  Is  the  head 
of  the  signal  forces  to  obtain  his  information  from?  You 
can  not  Issue  instructions  to  the  section  man.  He  is  not 
reporting  to  the  signal  foreman  or  supervisor  or  someone 
else  on  the  division  In  charge  of  signal  work.  What  we 
wanted  to  do  was  to  provide  a  way  In  which  the  supervisor 
would  be  kept  In  touch  with  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
stalls.  There  are  telephones  and  telegraph  along  the  line, 
and  several  ways  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  at  a  point 
where  a  man  Is  standing.  We  cannot  specify  those  things, 
but  we  simply  say  that  the  plant  Is  being  taken  care  of 
during  stalls. 

J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.):  I  believe  this  is  a  good  rule 
just  as  it  stands.  The  malntalners  themselves  must,  in  a 
heavy  snow  storm,  take  general  charge,  see  that  sufficient 
men  are  on  hand  or  ask  for  them  and  take  cbargb  of  them, 
and  distribute  them  bo  ,w  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Denney:  Referring  to  763,  would  that  not  be  more 
definite  as  to  tho  kind  of  record  the  committee  recommends 
be  kept?  It  says,  "Showing  failures  or  other  unusual  occur- 
rences." That  would  become  a  log  book. 

Mr.  Stevens:  That  is  a  very  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind, 
failure  being  the  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Denney:  Isn't  it  proper  to  Indicate  what  the  record 
shall  cover?  1  presume  It  is  primarily  Intended  to  cover 
delays  to  trains  and  not  an  indefinite  statement,  "or  other 
unusual  occurrences." 

Mr.  Stevens:  The  principal  thing  Is  failures.  We  encour- 
age the  keeping  of  any  other  history  which  might  be  useful. 
We  have  failures  first.  We  are  specific  about  that  and  we  put 
the  other  in  to  show  the  man  that  it  will  be  appreciated  If 
there  is  any  unusual  occurrence,  which  may  be  Interesting 
at  some  future  time,  If  he  will  make  a  record  of  it 

Mr.  Denney:  I  think  you  could  amplify  your  provision  in 
regard  to  keeping  a  record,  showing  what  the  committee 
recommends. 

The  President:  I  know  personally  In  a  recent  case  that  the 
facts  that  a  towerman  kept  a  record  of  a  fire  started  in  an 
adjoining  building  a  few  minutes  before  a  certain  train 
passed  saved  the  Insurance  to  the  company.  The  statement 
was  made  that  the  train  set  it  on  fire.  Shouldn't  yon  leave  It 
to  each  road  to  say  what  it  shall  keep?  The  committee  will 
consider  that. 

Mr.  Fugina:  In  767  we  have  that  same  thing  I  spoke  about 
before.  We  say  that  this  must  be  signed  by  each  signal  man 
on  duty.  1  think  we  should  have  a  rule  to  the  signal  man 
that  would  conform  to  this. 

Mr.  Beck:  In  connection  with  rule  768.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  Intentions  of  the  committee  are  In  regard  to 
the  tests.  The  application  of  A  in.  on  the  point,  In  the  aver- 
age derail  connection,  will  allow  the  point  to  roll. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  The  committee  gave  that  considerable 
thought.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  specify  a  test  that  will  be  satis- 
factory. We  will  ask  for  constructive  criticism  on  that  point 
The  committee  have  recommonded  the  best  rule  they  thought 
it  possible  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Smith:  Wouldn't  A  in.  on  a  hundred-pound  rail  cover 
It?  We  have  got  to  lock  up  so  tight  on  the  rolling.  It  Is  not 
good  maintenance,  and  you  have  several  failures  you  would 
not  have,  because  you  have  to  pull  tho  point  very  tight 

Mr.  Waldron:  I  think  with  a  100-lb.  rail  It  Is  practically 
impossible  to  maintain  the  A  In. 

Mr.  Beaumont:    It  Is  the  standard  test. 

Mr.  Rudd:  It  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  propositions  that 
we  have  been  discussing  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  with 
our  power  operator  plants.  We  have  been  making  a  weekly 
test  in  our  terminals  and  we  find  that  with  a  A  in  tester, 
or  perhaps  a  Vt  In.  tester,  that  the  lock  bars  the  locking  of 
the  dogs  in  the  lock  rods,  and  will  shear  ont  the  bars.  We 
have  tried  case  hardening.  We  have  found  that  our  inspec- 
tion tests,  to  avoid  trouble,  caused  more  trouble  than  if  they 
were  not  made,  and  we  are  making  them  less  frequently  now. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  way  to  prevent  the  rod 
shearing.  We  have  not  solved  It  yet.  A  A  in.  on  a  power 
operating  plant  Is  practically  Impossible. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  The  rules  show  pretty  much  in  detail  how 
the  various  points  would  be  maintained,  but  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  commlttte.  whllo  lost  motion  is  objectionable 
In  certain  ways,  yet  in  certain  pointed  locks  there  was  no 
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objection  to  &  certain  amount  of  lout  motion.  Yet  we  found 
It  difficult  to  specify  bow  much  would  be  allowed  for  this, 
that  and  the  other.  Consequently  we  considered  those  essen- 
tial points,  and  made  this  paragraph  In  regard  to  point  locks, 
etc. 

Mr.  Waldron:  If  this  tost  motion  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  It  would  cause  an  accident,  would  you  not  have  the 
maintainor  rectify  it  at  once,  refer  to  some  place  in  your 
rules  where  such  would  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Denney:  The  reducing  of  clearances  should  not  be  up 
to  the  maintainor,  and  this  paragraph  should  be  revised  to 
provide  that  the  Btandard  clearance  or  the  provided  clear- 
ance should  not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Rose:  1  move  that  rule  774  be  sent  to  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  with  the  request  that  this 
association  would  like  to  have  that  rule  interpretated  under 
the  rules  for  section  foremen,  and  that  this  committee  revise 
the  reading  of  the  rule,  so  that  the  maintainor  will  report 
conditions  of  bad  drainage  rather  than  attempt  to  correct  it. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  resolution  concerning  Bignalmen  was  presented  at  this 
point,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Beaumont:  The  committee  has  drawn  up  a  resolution 
to  be  submitted,  as  follows:  "Resolved  by  the  stated  meeting 
of  the  R.  S.  A.,  held  at  Chicago,  March  17,  that  a  recommenda- 
tion be  made  to  the  A.  R.  A.  that  a  rule  be  provided  per- 
mitting the  use  of  a  caution  card  to  move  a  train  against  an 
Interlocking  signal  displaying  stop  indication,  where  such 
stop  Indication  Is  brought  about  by  an  Interruption  In  the 
Interlocking  apparatus."    I  move  Its  adoption. 

The  President:  Does  the  committee  understand  that  it  this 
resolution  carries,  they  will  eliminate  from  this  matter  as  It 
will  be  presented  to  the  convention  rules  620,  629  630,  631, 
663  and  667? 

Mr.  Beaumont:  Yes.  The  A.  R.  A.  rule  now  provides  that 
a  hand  signal  shall  be  given,  as  shown  In  620  and  629.  All 
we  desire  In  connection  with  that  rule  and  with  the  point 
aimed  at  through  this  resolution  Is  recognition  of  the  caution 
card  for  that  kind  of  a  movement.  It  will  not  discredit  tbe 
present  practice  of  using  hand  signals  as  presented  to  the 
A.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Stevens:  We  are  In  favor  of  the  resolution,  unani- 
mously, as  to  the  members  of  the  committee  here  present 
We  prefer  the  resolution  should  be  submitted  and  adopted 
and  that  the  rules  as  presented  should  be  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  report  of  too  committee 
was  accepted,  and  the  committee  retired. 
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The  committee  submitted  drawing  1058,  for  a  cast-Iron 
anchor  post  for  use  In  concrete  foundations;  drawing  1099, 
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showing  the  proper  location  of  detector  bars  and  clip  bolts, 
the  former  with  reference  to  the  height  of  the  bar  above 
and  below  the  rail,  and  the  latter  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom  of  the  rail  at  which  the  drilling  Is 
to  be  done:  drawing  1225,  stuffing  box  for  one-Inch  pine, 
with  full  details;  drawing  1226,  stuffing  box  for  wire,  with 


details;  drawing  1260,  connections  for  a  double-slip  switch 
and  movable-point  frog;  and  drawing  1261,  showing  lock  rod 
and  operating  connections,  and  giving  details  of  the  Insula- 
tion of  front  and  lock  rods  complete  for  single  switches  with 
plunger  locks,  for  movable-point  frogs  with  switch  and  lock 
movements,  and  for  double-slip  switches  with  switch  and  lock 
movements;  and  details  of  operating  rods  for  single  switches, 
single  slip  switches,  and  movable-point  frogs. 

The  committee  consists  of  J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C),  chairman; 
C.  C.  Anthony  (P.  R.  R.),  O.  E.  Ellis  (K.  C.  T.).  W.  A.  Han- 
ert  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.).  C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.).  F.  P. 
Patenall  (B.  &  O.).  M.  E.  Smith  (D.  L.  &  W.).  R.  E.  Trout 
(Frisco). 

Discussion  on  Standard  Design. 

Mr.  Mock:  Tbe  committee  has  discussed  and  recom- 
mended certain  variations  from  the  dimensions  on  certain 
drawings.  The  first  one  Is  on  the  tang  piece.  We  found  the 
manufacturers  were  up  against  a  rigid  inspection  that  re- 
quired 31/32  In.  as  tbe  diameter  of  the  tang  ends.  The  in- 
spectors did  not  allow  any  variation  from  that  anj  the  dif- 
ficulty of  manufacture  required  a  certain  leeway.  Our  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  minimum  diameter  be  16/19  In.  and 
maximum  63/64  In.,  and  the  nominal  diameter  on  the  drawing 
Is  31/32  In.  We  ask  if  that  Is  favorable.  The  Idea  is  that 
the  manufacturers  will  feel  that  they  are  within  the  specifica- 
tions when  they  manufacture  according  to  that  variation. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Mock:  In  cold  rolled  steel  pins  the  allowable  variation 
which  we  recommend  for  i!»  In.  crank  pins  Is  .002  in.  under- 
size.  For  %  in.  turn  jaw  pins,  turn  to  gage,  not  larger  than 
Tii  in.,  less  one-thousandth  Inch,  and  when  smaller  than  %  In. 
not  less  than  three-thousandths  of  an  Inch,  and  that  Is  a 
variation  of  .002  In. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Mock:  In  our  meeting  with  the  manufacturers  of 
wrought  Iron  pipe  I  may  say  that  we  found  a  necessity  for  a 
change  In  the  specifications  In  regard  to  the  tensile  strength 
and  the  elastic  limit.  We  desire  to  move  that  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  tensile  strength  shall  be  48,000  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 
for  the  maximum  and  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  minimum, 
and  that  the  elastic  limit  be  30.000  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  for  the 
maximum  and  22,000  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  for  tbe  minimum.  Tbe 
elongation  is  to  be  12  per  cent  In  tbe  measured  length  of 
8  in.    That  is  for  wrought  Iron  pipe. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

T.  S.  Stevens:  May  we  know  just  what  results  you  expect 
to  bring  about  by  this  reduction  in  tensile  strength? 

J.  C.  Mock:  Briefly,  the  process  of  manufacturing  wrought 
Iron  Is  through  puddling  furnaces:  you  get  muck  Iron  from 
the  puddle  and  then  it  Is  reheated  and  given  a  silicon  bath, 
and  then  taken  out  and  rolled,  so  that  the  silicon  Is  mixed  in 
with  the  Iron,  and  that  forms  a  sort  of  scale  on  the  iron.  It 
is  contended  by  the  manufacturers,  and  I  imagine  with  scien- 
tific correctness,  that  tbe  scale  preserves  the  Iron  against 
rusting.  As  we  know,  wrought  Iron  pipe  costs  more  than 
steel  pipe,  but  it  is  In  the  long  life  of  the  wrought  Iron  pipe 
that  Its  advantage  lies.  The  process  of  manufacture,  however, 
in  the  case  of  wrought  iron  Is  that  they  cannot  get  tbo  high 
tensile  strength  or  high  elastic  limit  that  they  can  In  the 
steel  pipe,  which  Is  homogeneous. 

I.  8.  Raymer  (P.  &  L.  E.) :  I  Investigated  the  properties  or 
wrought  iron  for  pipe,  when  I  was  looking  up  the  question  of 
conduits,  and  the  Information  I  got  shows  tbat  the  manufac- 
turers of  genuine  wrought  iron  wish  to  have  the  maximum 
for  tensile  strength  at  48,000  lbs.  and  the  minimum  at  40,000 
lbs.,  as  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mock:  The  committee  would  like  to  have  the  associa- 
tion members  to  think  about  the  subject  of  galvanizing  hook 
bolts  and  see  If  ihey  have  now  any  trouble  from  rusting  and 
the  weakening  of  the  parts  where  the  hook  bolt  comes  In 
contact  with  the  pipes.  Tbo  other  question,  which  seems  to 
be  with  us  always,  Is  the  question  of  arm  spacing.  The  com- 
mittee have  looked  over  the  vote  on  this  subject,  and  their 
analysis  dees  not.  In  our  opinion.  Justify  us  In  assuming  tbat 
we  have  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  In  favor  of  6  and  7  ft. 
spacing.  I  think  the  6-ft.  spacing  will  not  be  satisfactory 
between  the  top  and  second  arms,  because  you  will  have  no 
air  gap  between  the  second  arm  at  clear  and  the  top  arm  at 
stop.  It  Is  desirable  to  keep  the  bottom  arm  22  ft..  In  our 
opinion,  although  wo  arc  not  an  absolute  unit  Oli  that  point. 
You  can  have  the  third  arm  about  9  ft.  6  In.  belnw  the  second 
arm,  and  not  change  the  kind  of  pole;  that  la,  you  do  not 
have  to  go  to  three  sections  of  pole.  It  will  not  Increase  the 
number  of  standards;  but  that  Is  the  limit.  So  that  unless 
we  change  the  poles,  the  ladders  and  all  the  work  we  hove 
done  up  to  tbls  date,  you  should  keep  in  mind  that  If  we  have 
7  ft.,  which  almost  everybody  believes  Is  the  right  distance 
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between  the  top  and  second  arms,  we  should  not  have  any- 
thing above  9  ft  6  In.  between  the  second  and  third  arms. 
If  you  do  that,  you  are  getting  to  G  In.  section  of  pipe. 

Mr.  Shaver:  Mr.  Mock  spoke  of  making  the  lower  arm  »  ft 
6  In.  below  the  second  arm.  Does  that  mean  increasing  the 
pole  two  feet  more? 

Mr.  Mock:  Tea. 

Mr.  Denney:    I  move  It  la  the  sense  of  thla  meeting  that 
the  standards  should  be  completed  on  the  7-ft  and  6-ft.  basis. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

T.  S.  Stevens:    I  move  the  adoption  of  10S8  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  annual  meeting. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mock:  Ten  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Is  really  a  speci- 
fication for  the  angle  of  the  bar  and  the  spacing  and  loca- 
tion of  poles  In  the  rail  where  the  clip  must  be  fastened.  It 
does  carry  with  It  an  indication  of  the  design  that  was 
adopted  as  standard  last  year  for  a  bar,  but  the  chief  pur- 
pose Is  to  standardize  the  angle  and  the  location  of  bolts. 
Thoso  are  5-ln.  centers  and  through  the  center. 

Mr.  Mock:  Twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  drawing 
of  a  Bluffing  box.  We  had  some  trouble  In  getting  the  equip- 
ment of  the  stuffing  box  down  to  a  place  where  we  could 
locate  2%-ln.  centers.  This  does  It.  The  committee  expect 
to  follow  this  up  with  a  series  of  water  type  apparatus,  where 
yon  have  street  car  work  and  other  work  of  that  character. 

C.  J.  Kelloway:  I  have  used  It  for  about  twelve  years.  It 
answers  the  purpose.  I  move  that  drawing  1225  be  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  this  meeting  for  presentation  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mock:  The  next  is  stuffing  box  for  wire.  Wee  presented 
this  drawing  last  year,  but  we  provided  for  two  wires  In  a 
pipe.  After  a  pretty  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation.  It 
was  decided  by  the  committee  to  eliminate  the  one  showing 
two  wires  In  the  pipe,  and  it  Is  aimed  to  have  only  one  wire 
In  the  pipe.  It  Is  merely  a  question  of  elimination  In  this 
case.    I  move  ts  adoption  for  presentation  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  I  think  we  should  standardise  this  draw- 
ing because  many  lines  prefer  to  use  ^4  inch  pipe,  and 
with  this  statement  that  this  standard  stuffing  box  could 
be  used  on  %-ln.  pipe  with  the  use  of  a  bushing.  I  think 
that  would  be  better  than  adopting  a  %-ln.  stuffing  box, 
where  there  might  be  objections  by  lines  that  wanted  to 
use  %-In.  pipe. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

J.  C.  Mock:  The  next  drawing  represents  a  double  slip 
switch.  This  drawing,  with  tho  details  of  the  lock  rod. 
Is  In  use,  and  Is  very  satisfactory  to  the  road  using  It. 
You  will  appreciate,  of  course,  that  the  space  between  the 
ties  Is  very  limited,  if  you  have  to  Insulate  between  the 
rails,  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  limitations  to  the 
forms  which  you  can  use;  you  are  pretty  well  tied  down 
to  certain  forms  of  rods  and  torginga  for  this  sort  of  a 
switch.  The  committee  presents  it  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  discussion  and  opinions  of  the  Association  for 
guidance. 

Mr.  Elliott:  As  near  as  I  can  see,  the  switch  lock  rods 
and  front  rods  are  patterned  after  the  Pennsylvania  stand- 
ard. I  believe  they  are  getting  good  results,  and  that  if  a 
little  time  was  given,  or  additional  drawings  were  furnished, 
which  would  show  the  details  of  the  parts,  something  along 
this  line  might  be  adopted  with  good  results.  By  having  the 
two  front  rods  attached  to  points  on  tho  same  side  of  the 
track,  additional  clearance  Is  provided  between  the  two  Inner 
rails,  which  Is  not  had  If  the  front  rod  is  connected  to  both 
points  of  the  one  switch.  It  seems  as  if  with  this  design 
Insulation  might  be  well  provided.  The  only  suggestion  I 
have  to  make  Is  that  the  throw  of  the  switch  points  be 
made  five  In.,  the  throw  of  the  frogs  four  In.,  and  that 
Ues  plates  be  shown  on  all  ties. 

The  President:  Can  Mr.  Elliott's  point  be  met  by  any 
of  these  detailed  parts?  Can  the  throw  of  the  switch  be 
made  5  In.  with  those  details? 

Mr.  Kelloway:  There  Is  no  objection  to  that;  In  fact,  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  move  the  frog  points  four 
in.  and  switch  points  Ave  In.  if  the  (rog  is  safe  at  four 
in.,  certainly  the  switch  is  at  five  In. 

U  S.  Ross:  I  think  you  would  get  all  you  can.  If 
yon  can't  get  five  In.  take  four,  but  where  you  can  got 
five  in.  you  should   take  it. 

J.  C.  Mock:  This  adjustment  is  a  turnbuckle,  with  both 
right-hand  threads,  so  that  you  cannot  change  the  spread 
of  the  switch  points  unless  you  take  off  one  of  the  feet. 
It  Is  simply  to  bring  it  Into  adjustment  in  assembling  and 
Is  not  a  standard  turnbuckle. 

U  S.  Rose:  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  having  anything 
there.    The  facing  point  lock  rod,  or  the  lock  rod  the 


plunger  goes  through,  Is  adjustable,  and  you  can  work  it 
from  there.  With  that  sort  of  adjustment  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  ts  necessary  to  have  this  adjustment  in  the  front 
rod.  No  adjustment  has  been  provided  in  the  end  rod. 
All  you  can  do  Is  to  make  a  kink  in  the  switch  point 
between  the  throw  rod  and  the  front  rod. 

W.  H.  Elliott:  That  point  seemed  to  me  a  good  one. 
It  Is  not  our  practice  with  the  ordinary  single  switch, 
and  is  not  necessary;  but  in  a  double  slip  where  you  are 
crowded  for  room,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
adjustments,  it  will  undoubtedly  help. 

A.  C.  Rudd:  We  used  to  use  3%  In.  on  frogs  and  4V6 
to  6  on  switches,  but  we  have  now  a  standard,  over  the 
lines  east  and  west  of  4  in.  on  everything.  With  this 
adjustment  In  the  operating  rod,  you  can  get  a  bigger 
throw,  if  you  want  to,  because  you  can  draw  your  points 
together.  Instead  of  a  4-ln.  throw,  you  can  get  4ft  or  5, 
and  can  use  the  standard  on  the  road  by  pulling  the  points 
closer  together;  I  advocated  not  over  a  4-ln.  throw,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  easier  for  the  leverman,  if  you  have 
a  5- in.  throw,  you  have  just  that  much  more  to  travel, 
and  that  much  less  leverage.  If  you  make  It  4-ln.,  you 
gain  on  the  leverage,  and  from  the  signalman's  standpoint 
yon  get  a  better  operating  switch  with  4  in.  than  with  5. 
Four  in.  is  plenty,  and  there  is  no  need  of  having  it  five. 

J.  C.  Mock:  Why  have  you  both  right-hand  threads 
instead  of  right  and  left.' 

A.  C.  Rudd:  So  that  It  you  have  to  disconnect  In  order 
to  adjust,  the  track  man  won't  come  in  and  open  and 
close  It;  and  so  that  the  signalman  Is  responsible  for  the 
throw. 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  believe  that,  both  from  a  track  and  signal 
standpoint,  the  longer  the  throw  of  the  switches,  the  better. 
There  is  a  point  that  I  think  baa  been  overlooked,  and  that 
is,  the  smaller  the  throw  of  the  switch,  the  smaller  the 
distance  at  the  end  of  the  switch  between  that  and  the  main 
rail.  The  longer  the  switch  point  Is,  the  smaller  that  dis- 
tance will  be,  and  the  more  shock  from  every  wheel  that 
passes  through  your  switch,  and  the  more  wear  on  your  road. 

J.  C.  Mock:  That  Is  true.  I  believe  you  have  endeavored 
to  get  a  5-ln.  throw  on  switch  points.  The  detail  at  this 
time  as  far  as  we  wish  to  present  It  to  you,  is  given  on 
drawing  1251.  These  are  drop  forgings  at  the  end  and  it 
does  give  a  rather  low  lock  rod.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  drainage,  and  get  pretty  well  down  on  the  tie  with  this 
lock  rod.  It  might  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  have  the 
rod  turned  edgewise,  as  compared  with  the  flat  rod,  but  the 
flat  rod  is  really  not  practicable,  in  our  opinion. 

U  S.  Rose:  I  am  not  ready  to  agree  to  that  adjustment 
Yon  can  vary  the  throw  of  the  switch  by  yonr  adjustment, 
by  the  amount  of  lost  motion  you  have  in  that  basket,  with- 
out changing  the  distance  between  the  two  points  at  all.  If 
the  switch  is  properly  constructed  so  that  it  will  fit,  I  do 
not  see  any  use  of  having  that  adjustment,  and  It  Is  an 
element  of  weakness.  The  turnbuckles  get  rusty  and  some- 
times break.  After  they  have  been  used  a  while  you  have 
to  heat  them  and  burn  the  rust  off  to  get  any  adjustment 
They  are  convenient  when  you  are  first  setting  the  switch 
up,  but  after  you  get  It  np,  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any 
difference;  If  the  relation  between  the  front  rod  and  the 
throwing  rod  Is  properly  made  when  the  switch  Is  Installed, 
there  is  no  need  of  that  adjustment.  One  other  thing  I  would 
like  to  present  to  the  committee — we  have  recently  built 
some  slip  switches  where  we  staggered  the  points.  Instead 
of  throwing  the  points  at  both  ends  of  the  slip  together,  we 
are  throwing  one  switch  at  one  end,  with  one  switch  at  the 
other  end.  In  that  way  we  are  able  to  effect  locking  between 
the  switches  and  the  center  frogs,  and  prevent  a  train  from 
getting  in  on  the  center  frogs  unless  they  are  absolutely  set; 
that  is,  the  frog  will  have  to  be  set  properly  before  the 
switch  can  be  thrown  to  make  the  through  movement. 

Mr.  Kelloway:  How  would  you  adjust  a  No.  1  rod?  Say 
you  have  a  front  rod  that  Is  set  up  for  a  5-ln.  throw;  you 
find  a  Switch  that  has  only  4%-ln.  throw;  how  would  you 
adjust  your  front  rod  to  fit  the  switch,  if  your  No.  1  rod 
Isn't  adjustable? 

Mr.  L.  S.  Rose:  We  havo  an  adjustment  at  the  lug.  You 
can  take  a  switch  of  two  points  and  move  6  in.  or  4  in.;  it 
depends  how  fur  apart  your  gage  is  at  the  point  of  the  switch 
and  in  the  stock  rail  and  In  the  running  rail. 

Mr.  Waldron:  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Peabody  advocate  a  5-ln. 
throw,  although  It  has  been  shown  that  the  adjustment  Is 
so  arranged  that  they  can  have  a  5-in.  throw  If  they  want  It 
Some  of  us  may  not  use  switches  where  we  would  use  a 
4-in.  throw;  we  must  get  along  with  less.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  standard  that  will  suit  all  parties. 
Take  the  layout  as  presented  hero;  you  can  accommodate 
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Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Peabody,  and  also  those  of  us  who  have 
to  ueo  less  than  th«  4-tn.  throw.  Shouldn't  we  adopt  the 
4-in.  throw  as  we  have  It  presented  here" 

Mr.  Denney:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rudd.  If  the  adjust- 
ment is  not  applied  to  the  front  rod  because  it  connects  two 
of  the  switch  points  that  are  not  a  pair;  the  head  rod  con- 
nects the  pair  of  switch  points  that  are  used  in  running  the 
train  over,  while  the  front  rod  connects  one  point  of  each 
pair,  and  the  distance  between  these  points  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly determined  until  the  switch  Is  set  up. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rudd  It  this  layout 
develops  any  lost  motion,  and  If  so,  where. 

Mr.  Rudd:  No  more  than  any  other  arrangement  of  Inter- 
locking. The  place  where  the  insulation  Is  made  In  this 
rod  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  thought.  I  didn't  like  It  my- 
self, but  finally  had  to  come  to  It  because  we  found  it  was 
so  good. 

Mr.  Waldron:  We  have  found  In  slip  switches,  etc.,  that  It 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  point,  and  also  the  stock  rail,  by  hav- 
ing the  switch  point  on  the  curved  side  extended  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  beyond  the  other  point,  and  then  have  a  check 
rail  beside  It.  That  Induces  a  new  feature  of  locking  up  the 
point,  and  while  we  have  tried  to  get  around  It,  and  think  we 
have,  I  wondered  if  the  committee  cared  to  go  Into  that  detail. 

Mr.  Stevens:  There  la  more  Involved  In  the  slip  switch 
than  In  the  single  switch,  and  It  Is  proper  that  the  committee 
should  decide  this  first. 

Mr.  Rudd:  The  Pennsylvania  had  much  trouble  with  slip 
switches.  We  waited  several  years  for  the  R.  S.  A.  to  put 
out  a  standard,  and  we  couldn't  wait  any  longer,  and  we  de- 
veloped this,  and  It  Is  entirely  satisfactory  to  us.  It  would 
be  very  nice  to  have  another  one  gotten  up  with  staggered 
points.  Some  roads  won't  use  them  In  their  main  tracks.  We 
use  them  In  the  yard,  and  it  makes  a  saving  to  have  one 
point  ahead  of  the  other,  but  it  Is  not  thought  advisable  In 
some  cases  to  stagger  the  points  on  the  main  line.  I  think 
the  association  should  go  slowly,  and  If  they  can  get  the 
A.  R.  A.  to  adopt  staggered  points  all  the  way  through,  and 
submit  this  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  use  this  until  you  give 
us  something  better.  I  think  you  should  make  a  drawing  of 
the  single  switch. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  move  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  In 
the  switch  ends  of  a  double  slip,  each  two  points  acting  as 
a  pair  should  be  connected  by  two  nonadjustable  rods. 

Mr.  Elliott:    Do  you  refer  to  the  front  rods? 

Mr.  Denney:  I  refer  to  the  front  and  head  rod  on  each 
pair;  tn  other  words,  a  slip  will  be  made  up  of  two  switches, 
each  pair  of  points  in  a  switch  being  directly  connected  and 
not  adjustable. 

W.  H.  Elliott:  I  am  against  It  I  think  one  of  the  good 
points  about  this  design  Is  that  the  front  rods  are  connected 
to  the  points  of  the  different  switches,  not  to  the  same  switch, 
because  it  provides  additional  clearance  where  It  is  very 
much  needed,  between  the  two  inside  points. 

Mr.  Denney's  motion  was  lost  and  the  original  motion  was 
carried. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  AND  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
SIGNALING. 


This  committee  submitted  specifications  and  requisites  of 
apparatus  and  material  for  alternating  current  automatic 
block  signal  systems  on  all  railways  except  those  using  di- 
rect or  alternating  current  for  propulsion — In  other  words, 
on  steam  roads — and  certain  additions  to  existing  specifica- 
tions. In  the  data  for  a  signal  system  the  blanks  under  the 
sections  as  previously  approved  by  letter  ballot  have  been 
filled  In  with  certain  alternative  specifications  as  required  by 
existing  practice,  the  quantities  given  In  each  case  being  rep- 
resentatvc  of  satisfactory  systems,  and  being  submitted  as  a 
guide  for  the  design  of  systems  applicable  to  the  conditions 
to  be  met.  The  specifications  cover  the  subjects  of  supply 
and  distribution  of  power;  signals  of  the  electric  motor; 
solenoid,  electro-pneumatic  and  light  types;  control  appa- 
ratus. Including  line  circuit  and  track  circuit  relays  and  cir- 
cuit controllers:  electric  locks,  and  switch  indicators. 

The  committee  consists  of  H.  8.  Balllet  (N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.), 
chairman;  J.  E.  Saunders  (A.  T.  ft  S.  P.),  W.  P.  Allen  (P. 
R.  R.).  J.  A.  Beoddy  (N.  *  W.),  L.  R.  Byram  (C.  R.  I  ft  P.), 
J.  D.  Elder  (K.  C.  T.),  E.  C.  Grant  (U.  P.).  W.  W.  Morrison 
(N.  Y.  C.  *  H.  Hi.  C.  R.  Peddle  (I.  R  T.),  W.  Y.  Scott  (B. 
A  M.).  E.  B,  Smith  (N.  Y.  C.  *  H.  R.),  F.  S.  Starratt  (S.  P.), 
F.  E.  Wass  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.). 

Discussion  on  Alternating  Current. 

Mr.  Balllet:  I  move  that  the  specifications  beginning  on 
page  2ft  be  accepted  as  printed.   (The  motion  was  seconded.) 


Mr.  Stevens:  As  to  76  d.  I  do  not  see  why  any  special  load 
is  specified. 

Mr.  Balllet:  The  literature  for  the  annual  meeting  will 
read  as  follows:  The  normal  load  on  the  signal  transmission 
line  at  a  point  adjacent  to  the  place  of  delivery  shall  be 
approximately  .  .  .  K.  V.  A.  .  .  .  K.  W.  This  load 
will  Increase  to  .  .  .  K  V.  A.  .  .  K  w.  to  last  one 
minute  after  interruption. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  move  an  amendment  to  clause  440  h  and 
all  similar  clauses  as  follows:  For  continuous  operation  at 
ten  per  cent  under  normal  frequency  without  excessive 
heating. 

Mr.  Balllet:    That  Is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stevens:  For  the  sake  of  record,  I  wish  to  say  there 
are  one  or  two  other  clauses  In  which  the  same  correction 
should  be  made. 

The  Chairman  of  Committee  VIII  stated  to  us  yesterday 
that  a  new  method  Is  to  be  employed  for  stating  requirement* 
of  certain  instruments  and  those  are  to  be  tabulated  Instead 
of  written  out.  I  think  clause  601  Is  rather  hard  to  under- 
stand because  it  really  means  that  line  circuit  relays  shall 
consume  not  more  than  10  volt  amperes  7  V4  watts  per 
phase  at  110  volts  25  cycles,  or  25  amperes  16  watts  per 
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phase  110  volts  60  cycles.  It  is  hard  to  get  that  from  that 
sentence,  but  I  believe  the  chairman  will  take  care  of  It 

Mr.  Balllet:  The  committee  developed  at  a  more  recent 
meeting  that  even  the  experts  outside  of  the  committee,  our 
conferees,  bad  difficulty  In  getting  the  points.  In  carrying  It 
through,  when  they  read  this  literature,  so  that  the  committee 
proposes  to  submit  at  the  annual  meeting  in  tabulated  form 
sections  440,  601  and  602,  which  reduces  the  printing  to  about 
one  half  a  page,  and  makes  it  possible  at  a  glance  to  get  the 
thing  in  mind. 

The  previous  motion  was  carried. 


WIRES  AND  CABLES. 


The  committee  submitted  a  set  of  revised  specifications  for 
galvanized  steel  wire  for  connection  to  mechanically  operated 
signals,  which  is  recommended  for  approval.  The  specifica- 
tions cover  the  material,  with  reference  to  the  form  and 
quality  of  the  wire,  the  galvanizing  treatment  and  the  prop- 
erties, as  to  size,  diameter,  breaking  strength,  and  percentage 
of  elongation  in  a  given  length. 

The  committee  consists  of  W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.), 
chairman;  E.  L.  Adams  <L.  S.  &  M.  S  i,  W.  I.  Bell  (P.  R.  R  ) . 
W.  U  Dryden  (8.  I.  R.  T  ),  A.  H.  lllmes  (B.  *  O.),  D.  W. 
Richards  (N.  &  W.),  J.  V.  Young  (B.  &  MO. 

Discussions  on  Wires  and  Cables. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  move  that  the  recommended  revised  specifi- 
cations for  galvanized  steel  wire  on  page  39  be  adopted. 
There  arc  modifications  In  the  first  three  paragraphs;  clauses 
4  to  7  Inclusive  remain  unchanged.  The  revised  specification 
reduces  the  weight  from  380  lbs.  to  370  lbs.  for  the  No.  8 
wire,  and  from  320  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  for  the  No.  9  wire.   It  also 
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increases  the  elongation  In  10  In.  from  6  to  8  for  the  No.  8, 
and  from  6  to  8  tor  the  No.  9.  A  three  mill  variation  from 
the  normal  diameter  Is  also  allowed  as  to  sire. 

Mr.  Elliott:  The  wording  of  the  specification  has  been 
changed  to  practically  conform  with  that  adopted  in  other 
specifications,  and  the  requirements  as  to  variation  in  size, 
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difference  in  weight  and  difference  In  tensile  strength  and 
elongation  have  been  adopted.    The  twist  test  has  not  been 
changed. 
The  motion  was  carried. 


STORAGE  BATTERY  AND  CHARGING  EQUIPMENT. 


W.),  A.  H.  McKeen  (O.  W.  R.  R.  *  N.  C),  T.  J.  O'Meara 
(N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R-).  F.  A.  Purdy  (O.  8.  L.),  A.  H.  Yocum 
(P.  *  R). 

Discussion  on  Storage  Battery. 

Mr.  Ellsworth:  The  discussion  of  the  design  of  storage 
battery  on  pages  47,  8  and  9,  is  printed  as  Information.  This 
was  in  answer  to  Inquiries,  and  covers  what  may  be  done 
and  Is  actually  being  done.  No  action  1b  required  unless 
there  is  some  objection  to  the  subject  matter.  The  committee 
is  making  no  recommendation  at  this  time. 

The  specifications  on  page  60.  itema  a  and  f  with  the 
following  explanatory  notes,  is  in  a  tentative  form.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  fully  decided  as  to  Just  what  they  want  to 
recommend  to  the  association  and  they  are  furnishing  this 
Information  so  tho  association  may  be  aware  of  what  the 
committee  is  doing,  and  so  that  we  may  bring  out  criticisms 
either  written  or  verbal  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stevens:  At  the  annual  convention  I  askej  that  the 
Plante  process  be  defined,  and  I  think  that  is  still  desirable. 

Mr.  Ellsworth:  The  committee  has  Investigated  that  sub- 
ject considerably.  In  going  over  the  matter  the  definition 
given  by  the  Signal  Dictionary  seems  to  be  supported  by  all 
the  Information  which  we  could  get  from  the  various  text 
books.  That  information  Is  given  on  page  326. 

On  61  we  prepared  a  motor  panel  plan,  twelve-forty,  which 
is  supplemental  to  the  panel  that  has  already  been  adopted, 
shown  on  1,174.  This  panel  Is  for  the  control  of  the  motor 
generator  which  is  used  for  the  charging  of  the  storage  bat- 
teries. I  will  move  the  adoption  by  this  meeting  of  panel 
R.  S.  A.,  plan  1,240. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Shaver:  As  1  understand  It,  this  is  a  main  service 
switch.  In  a  great  many  places  they  only  allow  us  to  put  It 
at  the  board;  It  has  to  be  put  at  the  wire  entrance.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  well  to  show  this,  because  the 
requirements  in  nearly  all  the  cities  are  that  It  be  placed 
right  at  the  entrance  of  the  wires  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Ellsworth:  In  most  cases  the  Insurance  is  carried  by 
the  railroads,  and  the  underwriters'  rules  are  not  obligatory. 
In  many  cases  also  the  apparatus  Is  placed  on  a  separate 
building. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


The  committee  submitted  as  Information  a  discussion  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  Edison  storage  batteries  for  automatic 
signaling.  This  comprised  a  short  description  of  this  type 
of  storage  battery  with  principal  reference  to  Its  applica- 
tion to  track  and  line  circuits  and  methods  of  bousing,  with 
a  table  of  general  Information.  The  committee  also  sub- 
mitted specifications  for  lead  type  stationary  storage  batteries 
f»»  automatic  signaling,  and  a  plan   (drawing  1240)  of  a 
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motor  panel  which  provides  tor  mounting  charging  line  rheo- 
stats and  motor  starting  apparatus. 

The  committee  consists  of  R  B.  Ellsworth  (N.  T.  C.  ft  H. 
R  i.  chairman;  H.  W.  Lewis  U..  V.).  J.  O.  Bartell  I  I.  V.). 
O.  E.  Beck  (L.  S.  ft  M.  8.).  T.  N.  Charles  (C.  N.  O  ft  T.  P.), 
J.  Fred  Jacobs  (C.  R.  R  of  N.  J.),  T.  L  Johnson  (D.  L.  ft 


The  committee  was  instructed  to  Investigate  and  report  on 
the  basis  of  methods  now  used  on  various  railways  in  record- 
ing interruptions  to  traffic  by  signals,  and  In  computing  the 
efficiency  of  signal  performance.  A  letter  waa  Bent  to  60 
railways  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  having  automatic  block  signals  In  service,  in  which  the 
following  Information  was  requested: 

(1)  Copies  of  forms  now  in  use,  together  with  Instructions 
Issued  as  to  the  proper  method  of  Oiling  them  out; 

(2)  Formula  used  in  computing  signal  performance; 

(3)  Suggestions  as  to  desirable  alterations  In  or  additions 
to  the  method  used; 

(4)  Opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  comparative  cost  per 
mile  or  per  signal  blade  should  enter  Into  the  computations 
of  comparative  efficiency  as  between  divisions,  systems  or 
railways;  snd 

(6)  Any  general  comments  on  methods  now  used,  forms 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  association,  or  Information 
that  would  guide  the  committee  In  best  serving  tho  associa- 
tion and  the  railways. 

From  the  replies  and  report  forma  received  sufficient  In- 
formation was  obtained  to  warrant  the  preparation  of  the 
three  signal  report  forma,  "A,"  "B"  and  "C,"  which  were  sub- 
mitted. 

Form  "A"  Is  a  blank,  postcard  size,  addressed  to  the  su- 
pervisor of  signals,  and  Intended  to  be  filled  out  by  the  con- 
ductor or  englneman  and  given  to  the  operator  or  signalman 
at  the  first  open  telegraph  office  for  telegraphic  transmission 
to  the  dispatcher  and  subsequent  mailing  to  the  supervisor. 
Or  it  may  be  telephoned  direct  to  the  dispatcher  by  using  a 
portable  phone.  It  contains  the  Information  shown  on  all 
other  forms  except  as  to  Indicators;  track  being  repaired; 
handcar  In  block;  Ihne  wires  down;  lightning  storm;  or  a 
signal  clear  which  failed  to  go  to  the  stop  position. 

Form  "B"  is  used  by  the  dispatcher  in  recording  Informa- 
tion transmitted  from  forms  "A"  and  "C,"  and  by  operators 
and  signalmen  In  receiving  and  transmitting  similar  Informa- 
tion to  the  maintainer.  The  dispatcher,  after  receiving  tho 
mantalner's  report,  sends  copies  to  the  superintendent  and 
signal  supervisor. 

Form  "C  Is  Intended  to  be  filled  out  and  given  to  the 
operator  or  signalmen  for  transmission  to  the  dispatcher. 
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Copies  are  mailed  to  the  supervisor,  and  on  some  roads  to 
the  signal  engineer.  The  maintainor  also  keeps  a  copy  for 
his  records. 

The  committee  submitted  also  a  brief  report  of  the  va- 
rious factors  involved  in  computing  the  efficiency  of  signal 
performances.  Complete  forms  showing  classifications  of  fail- 
ures and  methods  for  computing  efficiency  will  be  presented 
at  the  June  meeting.  The  data  received  In  reply  to  the  cir- 
cular letters  involves  such  a  large  amount  of  detail  which 
la  so  much  in  need  of  classification  and  uniformity  that  more 
time  Is  necessary  for  their  consideration  than  could  be  spared 
at  this  meeting.  The  committee  proposes  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  design  forms  for  the  classification  of  causes  and 


W.  N.  MANUEL, 
Chairman  Committee  in  Method  of  Recording  Signal 
Performance. 

for  computing  the  efficiency  of  signal  performances  the  fol- 
lowing: 
P.  failures:  10. 

S,  total  number  of  signals:  100. 

T,  trains  stopped:  60. 

O,  total  number  of  trains  operated:  1,500. 

P,  total  number  of  signal  operations:  160,000. 

Formulae. 
Signal  operations,  160,000. 
Trains  stopped  per  failure,  6. 
Signals  per  failure,  10. 
Trains  operated  per  failure,  150. 
Signals  operated  per  failure,  15,000 
Trains  operated  per  train  stop,  30. 
Signal  operations  per  train  stop,  3.000. 
Maintenance  efficiency,  90  per  cent. 
Operating  efficiency.  96  per  cent. 

The  committee  consists  of  W.  N.  Manuel  (Q.  R.  ft  I.),  chair- 
man; J.  W.  Hackctt  (N.  Y.  C.  *  H.  R.).  C.  A.  Cotton  (A  T. 
ft  S.  F.),  D.  F.  Dickinson  (W.  J.  ft  S.  S.),  8.  B.  Keller  (B. 
ft  O.).  George  J.  Patton  (D.  L.  ft  W.),  J.  B.  Wei  gel  (Frisco), 
L  L.  Whitcomb  (L.  S.  ft  M.  S.). 

Discussion  on  Methods  of  Recording  Performance. 

Mr.  Manuel:  This  shows  the  results  we  wanted  to  obtain 
first,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  uniformity  between  the  various 
reports  presented.  It  was  impossible  within  the  short  time  we 
had  to  work  it  up.  We  started  In  with  telegraphic  reports, 
started  In  to  show  typical  forms  In  use  to-day. 

Mr.  Donney:    I  move  the  adoption  of  Form  A.  (Seconded.) 

Mr.  Waldron:  On  page  41,  Form  A,  No.  S.  lightning  storms. 
That  Is  a  peculiar  way  of  putting  it  and  is  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Manuel:  On  some  roads  they  have  found  It  desirable 
for  enginemen  to  report  weather  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  failure,  and  that  was  included  in  the  blank. 

Mr.  Shaver:  With  regard  to  Form  A  It  has  been  our  prac- 
tice to  use  a  card  for  the  conductor  to  indicate  stops  at  sig- 
nals. We  have  asked  them  not  to  report  delays  due  to  trains 
In  the  block.  I  am  about  ready  to  change  my  mind  on  that. 
We  have  bad  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  malntainers 
who  have  been  called  out  on  supposed  trouble  that  did  not 
occur,  and  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  that  be  shown 
on  the  record.  The  conductor  fills  out  this  card  when  the 
train  Is  stopped,  and  be  does  not  always  learn  until  his  train 
has  passed  through  the  block  or  is  nearly  through  that  there 


was  a  train  in  the  block,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
either  have  to  change  the  card  or  tear  it  up.    It  does  not 
show  what  the  cause  of  the  failure  is. 
W.  J.  Eck  (Southern) :    I  am  unable  to  check  the  formula 

E— F 

for  Maintenance  Efficiency.    It  is  stated   .    I  think  it 

8 

•      8— F 

should  be  . 

S 

Mr.  Manuel:    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Eck:  With  regard  to  Form  A,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  paragraph  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  of  the 
card  be  moved  up  and  Inserted  between  the  lines  S  and  U, 
to  be  followed  with  a  heading,  entitled,  "Operator'*  Record." 
The  note,  appearing  on  the  front  of  the  form  under  the  words, 
"Deliver  immediately,"  should  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
form  following  the  line  beginning  "Sent  by,"  etc.  I  believe 
the  form  as  shown  would  confuse  the  engineman  and  be 
would  attempt  to  fill  out  the  part  reserved  for  the  operator. 

Mr.  Manuel:    Under  D  it  reads,  "Signal  at  ."   There  Is 

a  doubt  In  the  minds  of  some  members  whether  that  means 
the  geographical  location  of  the  signal  or  the  position  of  the 
signal  blade. 

Mr.  Rose:  The  same  cards  have  been  In  use  for  a  year  on 
one  road  that  I  know  of,  and  have  generally  given  satisfac- 
tion. I  would  leave  "D"  out.  That  Is  Intended,  as  I  under- 
it,  for  signaling  at  interlocking  plants,  and  the  operator  can 
report  that  matter  himself  without  the  conductor  or  engineer 
putting  It  In. 

Mr.  Denney:  Not  only  signals  at  Interlocking  plants,  but 
at  any  outlying  point  as  a  train  order  or  any  signal  which 
has  no  number  are  covered  by  this  line.  I  do  not  think  the 
objection  Is  proper. 

Mr.  Rose:  Mr.  Denney  brought  up  a  point  I  had  not  thought 
of,  that  the  line  might  refer  to  a  switch  signal.  Some  roads 
have  stop  signals  at  outlying  switches,  and  there  would  be 
no  one  there  to  report,  and  In  that  case  it  might  be  well  to 
leave  it  In. 

The  President:  On  page  521  of  the  March  journal  1b  shown 
a  form  of  engine  man's  signal  report  which  was  adopted  by 
letter  ballot  as  standard. 

Mr.  Stevens:  This  standard  has  been  In  force  for  only  a 
few  weeks  and  yet  there  Is  a  movement  on  foot  to  change  it. 
If  we  contemplate  adopting  any  new  forms  with  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  carried  at  the  annual  convention,  I  think 
wo  ought  to  keep  out  of  the  manual  the  forms  submitted  la 
1912,  and  I  think  a  motion  to  that  effect  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  move  that  the  forms  corresponding  with 
the  forms  now  submitted  and  approved  by  last  year's  letter 
ballot  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  manual. 

The  Secretary:    Can  we  legitimately  do  that? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Not  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Elliott:  The  matter  Is  adopted  as  the  standard  of  the 
association,  but  that  docs  not  mean  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee or  editing  committee  can  not  hold  it  out. 

Mr.  Patenall:  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  a  stated 
meeting  can  reverse  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Denney:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  which 
has  been  assigned  to  this  subject  has  made  a  report  which 
supersedes  the  form  previously  reported,  I  do  not  see  why  wo 
should  not  approve  It  and  take  any  necessary  action  to  keep 
the  previous  cards  out  of  the  manual. 

The  President:  The  committee  does  not  ask  to  have  this 
approved.  They  would  like  to  have  It  received  as  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mock:  If  It  Is  permissible.  I  suggest  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  they  withhold  from  the  manual  those  forms 
which  were  balloted  upon  and  which  carried.  That  Is  as  far 
as  we  need  to  go,  I  think. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  move  the  approval  by  this  committee  of 
Form  A. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried, 

Mr.  Hose:   I  move  that  the  meeting  approve  Form  B  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  move  the  approval  by  this  meeting  of  Form  C. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Manuel:  The  committee  would  like  a  discussion  on  the 
table  Intended  to  show  a  method  for  computing  efficiency  of 
signal  performance. 

Mr.  Rose:  The  last  paragraph  says:  "One  road  arbi- 
trarily assumes  five  train  stops  per  failure."  but  these  reports 
that  we  have  concluded  to  send  to  letter  ballot  show  the 
number  of  trains  delayed  In  the  maintenance  report,  so  that 
instead  of  assuming  five,  you  will  have  the  actual  number  If 
you  take  theso  blanks. 
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Mr.  Manuel:  The  card  says,  "Do  not  report  delay  due  to 
train  In  block." 

Mr.  Rose:    On  the  maintenance  report  of  {allure,  it  nays, 
"Trains  delayed,"  and  he  will  report  to  his  superior  officer  the 
-  of  trains  delayed  and  you  will  have  the  actual  per- 


have  only  one  train  delay,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more, 
depending  upon  how  swift  he  Is  to  get  around  to  It. 

L.  it  Mann  (Mo.  Pac):  In  the  maintenance  efficiency,  has 
the  committee  considered  the  matter  of  taking  the  total  num- 
ber of  signals,  the  number  of  switches,  and  the  number  of 
track  circuits  and  figuring  maintenance  efficiency  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  Manuel:  The  committee  went  Into  signal  indication 
only. 

Mr.  Elliott:  We  have  gotten  up  on  the  New  York  Central 
a  now  blank  which  endeavors  to  cover  that  point.  There  aro 
two  records  kept,  one  Is  of  signal  efficiency  and  the  other  is 
of  the  operated  units  of  the  interlocking  plant,  not  Included  in 
the  signal  efficiency  report,  and  while  appearing  on  the  same 
sheet  is  entirely  different  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Manuel:  It  would  be  desirable  to  take  Into  account 
track  circuits,  the  length  of  track  section  and  all  of  that 
data,  if  It  would  not  complicate  the  forma  too  much. 
Some  men  like  to  have  the  reports  very  simple,  and  others 
like  to  have  them  complicated,  and  there  is  no  semblance 
of  uniformity  between  the  roads. 

Mr.  Shaver:    I  have  been  trying  to  think  out  what  this 

why  the  number  of  failures 
number  of  signals.    Take  the  case  of  ten 
failures,   the   percentage   would   figure   out   nothing,  yet 
there  would  be  a  certain  efficiency. 

Hr.  Elliott:  Our  practice  Is,  to  divide  the  number  of 
signal  operations  by  the  number  of  failures,  and  such  a 
record  has  been  kept  by  us  for  the  last  ten  years  and  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  has  furnished,  I  believe,  a  very 
accurate  method  of  comparing  the  operations  of  different 
sections  of  signals,  or  the  signals  on  different  divisions. 

Mr.  Shaver:  We  have  certain  divisions  where  the  sig- 
naling la  very  much  the  same,  and  the  track  circuits,  the 
number  of  signals,  and  the  general  design  are  suitable  for 
a  comparison.  We  have  divided  the  number  of  Interrup- 
tions, aa  we  call  them,  into  three  classes.  A,  B  and  C.  A 
are  those  for  which  the  malntalners  are  strictly  responsi- 
ble. B  represents  those  for  which  the  track  de- 
partment, or  some  department  other  than  the  maintenance 
force  on  signals  are  responsible,  and  C  Interruptions  are 
due  to  constructive  defects  in  design,  etc.,  over  which 
Um  maintainor  has  no  control.  We  have  figured  out  from 
our  records,  percentages  which  we  call,  excellent  fair, 
good  and  poor,  and  we  class  our  performances  each  month 
on  that  basis,  and  that  gives  us  a  basis  for  comparison 
between  divisions  and  between  months  on  the  same  terri- 
tory. While  that  will  answer  for  ourselves.  It  does  not 
necessarily  answer  for  other  railroads. 

Mr.  Denney:  The  report  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  miles  protected  by  a  given  number  of 
signals,  and  I  want  to  offer  the  thought  that  the  efficiency 
of  signal  operation  might  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  signal  operations  by  the  number  of  miles 
of  track  protected,  divided  by  the  number  of  failures,  and 
the  efficiency  of  train  operation  might  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  trains  operated  by  the  number 
of  miles  of  track  protected  and.  divided  by  the  number 
of  train  stops.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  Include  the  num- 
ber of  tracks,  stations,  switches,  and  all  the  other  condi- 
tions which  enter  Into  the  calculation.  The  liability  of 
a  failure  increases  as  long  sections  are  installed,  and 
the  number  of  trains  stopped  by  signal  failures  varieB  in 
different  territories  depending  upon  the  density  of  move- 
Mr.  Manuel:  The  next  subject  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee is  entitled  "Signal  Movement  Denned."  I  might  add, 
for  Information,  that  where  counters  are  used,  you  take 
a  chance  of  the  signal  jumping  and  operating  the  counter. 
The  maintained  in  adjusting  the  signal  with  the  counter 
may  work  it  a  number  of  times.  The  signals  operate  a 
good  many  times  when  they  are  not  registering,  for  the 
reason  that  the  yard  man  may  throw  his  switch,  or  a 
number  of  things  might  happen  that  will  not  be  counted 
when  the  signal  Is  really  giving  protection. 

Mr.  Denney:  I  think  the  only  satisfactory  way  of 
taking  the  record,  is  from  the  counter.  The  counter  may 
get  out  of  order,  and  not  register  enough,  or  there  may  be 
.Deration  of  the  counter,  which  will  run 
high,  but  If  you  take  the  record  of  the 


for  a  division  or  number  of  sections  in  the  same 
territory,  you  can  easily  pick  out  the  records  which  are 
not  correct. 

Mr.  Elliott:  Our  practice  la  based  on  counting  the  number 
of  signal  movements. 

Mr.  Mock:  1  have  not  used  the  counter  because  I  think 
you  get  the  record  too  high,  and  the  efficiency  too  high. 

Mr.  Manuel:    The  next  section  relates  to  Failures. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  move  that  this  committee  make  recom- 
mendations for  decisions  as  to  what  signal  failures  shall  be. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Manuel:  The  next  section  Is  headed  "Relative  Cost" 
There  was  no  discussion. 

Mr.  Manuel:    The  final  section  of  the  report  Is 
"Conclusion." 

Mr.  Patcnall:    I  move  that  the  committee  be 
to  continue  their  work  in  this 


A.  E.  R.  A.  BLOCK  SIGNAL  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Block  Signals  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Engineering  and  Transportation  and  Traf- 
fic Associations  will  hold  its  second  meeting  of  the  year 
to-day.  The  morning  session  will  be  given  over  to  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  exhibits  at  the  Coliseum,  and  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion in  part  to  conferring  with  representatives  of  the  various 
signal  companies,  and  in  part  to  an  executive  meeting  of 
the  committee.  The  members  are  J.  M.  Waldron,  signal 
engineer,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company;  John  Letsen- 
ring,  signal  engineer,  Illinois  Traction  System;  Guy  lord  Thomrp- 
chlef  engineer  Ohio  Electric,  and  C.  H.  Morrison,  signal 
New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford,  of  the  Engi- 
neering Association;  and  C.  D.  Emmons,  general  manager. 
Chicago,  South  Bend  ft  Northern  Indiana  Traction  Company; 
J.  J.  Doyle,  general  manager,  Washington,  Baltimore  ft  An- 
napolis; B.  E.  Merwln,  general  superintendent,  Aurora,  Elgin 
ft  Chicago;  and  C.  F.  Conn,  of  the  Transportation  and  Traf- 
fic Association.   The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Congress 


SIGNALING  CONTRACTS  IN  INDIANA. 

The  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  ft  Eastern,  the  Fort  Wayne 
>e  Union  Traction  Company  of 
last  week  to  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  for  the  signaling  which  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  that  state  has  ordered  installed  by  July  1,  of  this 
year.  Automatic  block  signals  of  the  light  type,  arranged 
for  both  permissive  and  positive  block  operation  as  condi- 
tions require  on  the  various  stretches  of  track  to  be  protected, 
will  be  employed.  The  installation  will  provide  for  the 
protection  of  about  30  miles  of  track  on  each  of  the  three 


SIGNALS  ON  A  "SAFETY  FIRST"  EMBLEM. 


The  Southern  Railway  recently  adopted  a 

a 


feature  of  the  design.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  emblems  of  this  kind  which  recognizes 
the  very  important  part  played  by  the  sig- 
nals in  securing  safety  on  railways.  One  of 
the   principal  objects  of  the  safety  first 

of  industrial  accidents  among  employes,  but  as  the  move- 
ment extends  to  the  broader  question  of  safeguarding  tran- 
sportation In  all  the  many  phases  In  which  the  human  ele- 
ment is  employed,  the  Importance  of  block  signaling,  and 
particularly  of  automatic  block  signaling,  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front.  The  signals  deserve  more  recognition  such 
as  the  Southern  Railway  Is  giving  them. 
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Connlck,  James  H..  Sig.  inspr..  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Cotton,  Chas.  A.,  Div.  Slg.  For..  A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chllll- 
cothe,  111. 

Cowherd,  G.  R„  Supr.  Sigs.,  A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  Ry.,  La  Junta.  Col. 

Davis.  R.  L„  Office  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dawley,  W.  M.,  Engr„  Erie  R  R.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dawson,  Wm.,  Asst.  Supr.  81ga.,  L.  S.  A  M.  S.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Denney.  C.  E..  Past  President,  Slg.  Engr..  L.  8.  A  M.  8.  Ry., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dodd.  E.  B.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  M..  St.  P.  A  S.  S.  M.  Ry..  South  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Drake,  Caleb,  Gen.  Slg.  Inspr.,  C.  A  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Du  Bray,  A.  B.,  Inspr.  Elec  Sigs.,  St.  L.  A  8.  F.  R.  R.,  Spring- 
field. Mo. 

Dunham.  Chas.  A.,  Director,  Sig.  Engr.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry., 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 
Eck.  \V.  J.,  Elec.  Engr..  Southern  Ry..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Elliott,  W.  H„  Slg.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ellis;  E.  P.,  Supr.  81gs.,  C.  C  CiStL.  Ry..  Mt.  Carmel,  III. 
Ellis,  G.  E.  Slg.  Engr.,  Kansas  City  Term.  Ry.  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

Elswortb.  R.  B..  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y. 

Flu  Gerald.  J.  M..  Engr.  Malnt.  of  Slg*..  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Flelssner.  John  A.,  Slg.  Inspr.,  C-,  M.  A  St  P.  Ry.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Foale,  H.  J.,  Slg.  Engr.,  Wabash  Ry..  Decatur,  III. 
Follcy,  E„  Sig.  Supr.,  C.  A  E.  I.  R.  It.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Ford.  F.  A..  Supr.  Sigs.,  C.  A  O.  Ry.,  HInton.  W.  Va. 
Fox.  M.  J..  Asst.  Slg.  Engr.,  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
FranUen,  Oswald,  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y..  N.  H.  A  H.  R.  R.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Fuglna.  A.  R.,  Slg.  Engr.,  L.  A  N.  R.  R.,  Loulsvlllo,  Ky. 
Grant.  E  C,  Supr.  Sigs.,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gray.  O.  B.,  81g.  Inspr.,  Penna  Lines  West,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hackett.  J.  W..  8lg.  Supr..  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Harland,  W.  H..  Elec.  and  Slg.  Engr..  N.  Y.,  O.  A  W.  Ry.,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Harman.  H.  H.,  Engr.,  Bridges,  B.  A  L  E.  R.  R.,  Green- 
ville, Pa. 

Hartley.  L.  C.  Chief  Engr,  C.  A  E.  I.  R.  B..  Chicago,  111. 
Hodgdon,  C.  R.,  Slg.  Engr.,  Canadian  Pac.  Ry..  Winnipeg. 
Man..  Canada. 

Hulsizcr.  O.  W..  Slg.  EngT..  C.  A  A.  Ry..  Bloom  ington.  111. 
Kelloway.  C.  J.,  Slg.  Engr.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Wilmington. 

N.  C. 

Killlan.  H.  L.  Asst.  Supr.  Sigs.,  L.  8.  A  M.  8.  Ry..  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Klrkpatrlck,  T.  E.,  Supr.  8lgs.,  L  S.  A  M.  S.  Ry.,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Kolb,  E.  W„  Slg.  Engr..  B.,  RAP.  Ry..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Frank,  Prln.  Asst.  Engr.,  Canadian  Pac.  Ry.,  Winnipeg. 
Manitoba.  Can. 

Lect,  C  S..  Asst.  Engr.,  BALE.  R.  R..  Greenville,  Pa. 

LetsenrinR,  John,  Slg.  Engr.,  Illinois  Traction  Co.,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Lomas.  H.  F.,  Asst.  Slg.  Engr..  I.  C.  R.  R.  Chicago.  111. 
Look,  E.  F.  Asst.  Slg.  Supr.,  C.  R.  I.  A  P.  Ry..  Washington. 
Iowa. 

Lorenzen,  H.  C.  Offlce  Engr..  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R..  Albany. 

N.  Y. 

Lowry,  II  K..  Supt  Slg.  Constr.,  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  Ry..  Chicago, 
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Lundy,  B.  A.,  Aast.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R„  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Lutt,  T.  E..  Supr.  81ga..  C,  C,  C.  A  St.  L.  Ry.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 

Mack,  E.  E..  Supr.  Sigs.,  C.  A  E  I.  R.  R.  Salem,  111. 

Mann,  B.  H.,  President,  Slg.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 

Mann,  L.  R.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  St  Louis  Mo. 
Manuel.  W.  N.,  8lg.  8upr.,  G.  R.  A  I.  R.  R.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

Mill,  J.  C,  Asat  Sic  Engr.,  C,  M.  A  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mlskelly,  Samuel,  Gen.  8lg.  Inspr.,  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  RyN  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Mock.  J.  C,  Slg.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit  Mich. 
Montzheimer,  Arthur,  Chief  Engr.,  E,  J.  A  E.  Ry.  Co.,  Jollet 
111. 

Morklll.  R.  F..  Sig.  Engr..  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Morris.  D.  R.,  Slg.  Engr.,  E.  P.  A  S.  W.  Ry.,  El  Paso.  Texas. 

Morrison.  W.  W.,  Aast.  Slg.  Engr.,  E.  D..  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R. 
K..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mullen.  Joseph,  Engr.  M.  of  W.  C,  C,  C.  A  St  L.  Ry.,  Mat- 
toon.  III. 

Mulling.  W.  J..  Slg.  Inspr.,  C.  G.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mutchler,,  C.  B..  Slg.  Engr.  Grand  Trunk  Pac.  Ry.,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Xewcomb,  E.  W.,  Slg.  Engr.,  Oregon  Short  Line,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Oppelt,  J.  H..  Supr.  Interlocking.  N.  Y.  C.  A  St  L  R.  R..  Belle- 
vue,  Ohio. 

Orr,  II.  H.,  Slg.  Inspr..  C.  A  E.  I.  R.  R..  Chicago,  111. 
Patenall,  F.  P..  Vice-President  Slg.  Engr.,  B.  A  O..  R.  R.,  Bal 
timoro,  Md. 

Peabody,  J.  A.,  8lg.  Engr..  C.  A  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. 
Ptlastercr,  G.  S..  Director,  Slg.  Eng.,  N.  C.  A  St  L  Ry..  Nash 
vllle,  Tenn. 

Pflnsterer,  H.  B.,  Gen.  Slg.  For.,  N.  C.  A  St  L.  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Phlnney,  R.  M„  Asst  Engr.,  Sig.  Dept..  C.  A  N.  W.  Ry.,  Rog- 
ers Park,  Chicago,  III. 

Porter.  L.  B.,  81g.  Inspr.,  C,  M.  A  St.  P.  Ry„  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ragland,  R.  R..  Slg.  Supr..  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  De  Soto,  Mo. 

Raymer.  I.  S.,  Asst.  Slg.  Engr..  PALE.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Rice.  D.  S..  Sig.  Supr.,  L  V.  R.  R.,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Rose.  L.  S.,  Sig.  Engr.,  C,  C,  C.  A  St.  L  Ry.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rosenberg.  C.  C,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Consulting  Ciljrnal  En- 
gineer, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ross.  Robert.  Gen.  Sig.  For.,  Pere  Marquette  Ry.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Rudd,  A.  H.,  Slg.  Engr.,  P.  R.  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schulti.  E.  E.,  Asst.  Sup.  Slg.,  C.  A  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Selfert,  T.  C.  Slg.  Inapr..  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  III. 

Shaver,  A.  O..  Slg.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  Ry.,  Chicago.  111. 

Smith,  Earl  B„  Supr.  Sigs.,  Elec.  Dlv..  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Spencer,  Chas.  H„  Engr.,  Washington  Terminal  Co.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Stephens.  Chas.,  Slg.  Engr.,  C.  A  O.  Ry.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Stevens,  Thos.  8.,  Vice-President.  Sig.  Engr.,  A.,  T.  A  S.  F. 

System,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Stewart,  A.  W.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Charleston, 

S.  C. 

Stradllng,  E.  G.,  Slg.  Engr.,  C.  I.  A  L.  Ry.,  I^fayette.  Ind. 
Vandersluls.  W.  M„  Slg.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R-.  Chicago,  111. 
Waldron,  J.  M..  Sig.  Engr.,  I.  R.  T.  V  New  York. 
Weigel,  J.  B..  Dlst.  Slg,  Supr..  St.  L  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Springfield. 

Mo. 

Wheelwright,  Barton,  Block  Slg.  Insp.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Sys- 
tem. Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Whitcomb,  Fred  E..  Slg.  Engr..  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams.  John  F..  Slg  Supr.,  C,  C,  C.  A  St.  L  Ry.,  Spring- 
Held.  O. 

Willis.  W.  H.,  Slg.  Engr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Worthing.  E.  E.,  Supr.  Sigs..  T.  A  N.  O.  Ry..  Houston.  Texas. 
Zane.  Wm.  F..  Chief  Draftsman,  Sig.  Dept..  C,  B.  A  Q.  R.  R. 
Chicago,  III. 

JCMOB  MEMHKRS. 

Falk.  C.  L.  Slg.  Maint.,  Wabash  R.  R-.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hanort.  Wm.  A..  Draftsman,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R„  Detroit. 

Mirh. 

Hartvlg.  C  E..  Sig.  For,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry..  Englewood,  Ul. 
Mvatt.  Thos.  O  .  Slg.  For.  Wabash  R.  R.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Kclk-nborger.  K.  E..  Slg.  Inspr.,  C.  &  N,  W.  Ry.,  Evanston,  III. 
Stu.-bcr.  A.  A  ,  Slg.  For.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  Lincoln.  Nob. 
Tlllott.  C  H  .  Slg.  Inspr..  C.  A  E  I.  R.  It..  Chicago,  III. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBEE8. 

Ackerman,  F.  J.,  care  of  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co.,  Swiss  vale, 
Pa. 

Ames,  Azel,  Kerlte  Ins.  Wire  ft  Cable  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BackuB,  E.  E.,  Sales  Engr,  Gen.  Ry.  Equipment  Co.,  Chicago. 
111. 

Baker,  Ray  N,  Rep.,  Central  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Beck,  H.  M.,  Engr..  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Brach,  Leon  St.  Clair,  Pres.,  L.  S.  Branch  Supply  Co.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Brixcy.  Richard,  Pres.,  Kerlte  Ins.  Wire  ft  Cable  Co.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Brown.  J.  Alexander,  Mgr.,  Pocket  List  R.  R.  Officials,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Stanley  C.  Sig.  Engr.,  Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Burt,  C.  H.,  Signal  Accessories  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cade.  J.  T-,  Vice-Pres.,  Federal  Signal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cameron,  F.  C,  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning,  N.  Y. 
Camp,  W.  M.,  Editor,  "Railway  Review,"  Chicago,  III. 
Cloud,  K.  G..  Western  Rep.,  "The  Signal  Engineer."  Chicago, 

m. 

Collins,  M.  W.,  Mgr.,  Maloney  Oil  Mfg.  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Cook.  W.  J..  Pres.,  Cook  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Denver,  CoL 
Cook,  W.  L..  United  States  Electric  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Corey,  F.  B.,  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co.,  Swlssvale,  Pa. 
Cozzens,  Cbas.,  care  of  U.  S.  ft  3.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cozzens,  J.  J.,  U.  S.  ft  S.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Daves,  G.  W.,  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dean.  A.,  Jr..  Res.  Mgr.,  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co.,  Chicago. 
111. 

Distch,  A.  F. 

Dodgson.  F.  L„  Cons.  Engr..  Genoral  Railway  Signal  Co.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Doran,  H.  G..  Western  Mgr.,  Com.  Acetylene  Ry.  Light  ft  Slg. 

Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Drury,  H.  A.  K..  Dom.  Ry.  Co.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Eckert,  A.  P.,  Sales  Mgr.,  Wire  Dept.,  National  India  Rubber 

Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Edmunds.  Frank  W.,  Sales  Agt.,  Dressel  Ry.  Lamp  Works, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Foster,  Frank  M.,  Mfr.,  Switch  Stands,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Foster,  W.  E.,  Ingalls-Shephard  Forging  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ferguson,  H.  K.,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Samuel  Austin  ft  Son  Co, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  , 
Gage,  R.  G-,  Railway  Sig.  Co..  Ltd.,  Lachine,  Que.,  Canada. 
Gammons,  R.  F.,  2nd,  Treas,,  U.  S.  Elec.  Signal  Co.,  West 

Newton,  Mass. 
Garrlty,  P.  A.,  Rep.,  Thos.  A.  Edison.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
Oeer,  M.  F.,  Sales  Engr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Gifford,  H.  E.,  Jr.,  care  of  L.  8.  Brach  Supply  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Gllllngham,  W.  J.,  Jr..  Western  Agt.,  Hall  Signal  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 

Graber,  Geo.  A.,  Kerlte  Ins.  Wire  ft  Cable  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
Griffith,  H.  Maynard,  Student,   Massachusetts   Institute  of 

Technology,  Boston.  Mass. 
ariffln,  H.  W„  Engr.,  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

Guillaume,  F.  L.,  Pres.,  W.  F.  BasScrt  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Hawley.  W.  P.,  Mgr.,  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Hayes,  S.  W.,  Pres.,  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Henry,  W.  S.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Genora]  Railway  Signal  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Henze,  C.  D.  A.,  Res.  Mgr..  Federal  Signal  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
Hobson,  J.  S„  Western  Sales  Mgr..  Union  Switch  ft  Signal 

Co..  Chicago,  III. 
Hollister,  H.  L„  Slg.  Eng.,  Hall  Switch  ft  Signal  Co..  Garwood. 

N.  J. 

Holloway.  H.  C,  The  Rail  Joint  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Hovey,  M.  H.,  Cons.  Sig.  Engr..  Madison,  Wis. 
Hovey.  W.  G .  Railway  Sales  Dept..  The  Okonlte  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Howe.  W.  K„  Chief  Engr..  Genera)  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Howard,  L.  Frederic,  Chief  Engr.,  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co., 
Swlssvale,  Pa. 

Hudson,  K.  E.,  Mgr.  Sales.  Primary  Battery  Dept.,  Thomas  A. 

Edison.  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Jacobs,  Harry  M,  Sig.  Accessory  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Johnson.  Sidney,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr..  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Chester  H..  General  Electric  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
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Jonas.  F.  H.,  Ros.  Mgr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  CaL 

Kellogg.  W.  O.,  care  of  General  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KJncb,  W.  M.,  Slg.  Engr.,  Gordon  Primary  Battery  Co.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Klink,  A.  F.,  Pres.,  Bryant  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago,  Bl. 

Kyle,  W.  T.,  Duplex  Metals  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lane.  W.  H..  Chief  Engr..  Hall  Signal  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lavarack.  F.  C,  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.,  The  Signal  Accessories  Go* 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lavarack,  W.  W. 

Lepreau,  F.  J.,  The*.  A  Edison,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Lorenz,  J.  M.,  Salesman,  Central  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  IB, 
MacDonough,  Q.  H,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Potter  WInslow  Co.,  Chicago, 

m. 

McCready,  Harold,  Asst.  to  Elec.  Engr..  U.  8.  ft  S.  Co,  WH- 
klnsburg.  Pa. 

Martin,  L.  O.,  Engr.,  The  Okonlte  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Massey.  Cbas.  F.,  Pres.,  C.  F.  Massey  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Miller,  P.  W„  Rep.,  Kerlte  Ins.  Wire  ft  Cable  Co,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Moore^  Albert,  Adv.  Mgr.,  General  Railway  Slg.  Co,  Rochester. 

Moore,  Philip  W.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  P.  ft  M.  Co..  Chicago,  HI. 
Mulleneaux.  H.  J.,  Works  Mgr.,  Hall  Slg.  Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J. 
Nachod,  C.  P.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Nachod  Signal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nelson.  G.  A.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Gordon  Primary  Battery  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Nolloth,  Chas.  S.,  F.  D.  Lawrence  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Patenall,  T.  H..  Slg.  Engr.,  U.  8.  ft  8.  Co,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Paterson.  Robt.  A,  Enatern  Mgr.,  c.  F.  Massey  Co,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Peddle,  W.  A,  Sales  Dept.,  Hall  Signal  Co,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  flaaterer,  C.  S,  Ry.  Signal  ft  Tel.  Depts,  National  Carbon 
Co,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Poor,  C.  O.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Poor,  F.  A.,  The  Rail  Joint  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Prout,  Hedley,  Mgr.,  J.  L.  Morrison  Co,  Chicago,  m. 

Quln,  J. 

Relff,  G.  N,  Rep,  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Co,  Winnipeg.  Man , 
Canada. 

Renton,  Jos.  A..  Kerlte  Ins.  Wire  ft  Cable  Co,  New  York,N.  Y. 
Rhea,  Frank,  Commercial  Engr,  General  Electric  Co,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

Roberts.  John,  Slg.  Accessories  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Schoenmehl,  C.  B,  Waterbury  Battery  Co,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sinarth.  V.  I,  Prof,  McClil  University.  Montreal,  Que,  Canada, 

Sperry.  H.  M,  Sales  Mgr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Slmmen,  P.  J,  Northey-Slmmen  Signal  Co..  Indianapolis,  lad. 
Stiles.  T.  Geo,  Manufacturer,  Arlington.  N.  J. 
Swanson,  C.  E,  Asst.  Sales  Agt,  Hazard  Mfg.  Co,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Talbert,  W.  W..  care  of  Union  Switch  &.  Signal  Co,  Chicago, 
111. 

Taylor.  A.  A,  Fairbanks,  Morse  ft  Co..  Chicago,  Bl. 
Thomas,  L ,  Res.  Mgr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co,  Chicago, 
111. 

Thompson,  H.  G,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Federal  Signal  Co,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Thompson,  H.  G,  Mgr,  R.  R.  Dept..  Edison  Storage  Battery 
Co,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Thomson,  J,  Jr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thurber,  G.  P,  Gen.  Mgr,  Gray-Thurber  Train  Control  ft  Sig- 
nal Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Underhill,  J.  Delmar,  Salesman,  The  Okonlte  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Van  Hook,  W.  A,  Asst.  Engr,  III.  R.  R  ft  Warehouse  Com, 
Chicago.  111. 

Vogel.  E.  W..  Sig.  Eng..  Railroad  Supply  Co,  Chicago,  111. 
Wallace.  H.  A,  Engr,  Union  Switch  &  81gnal  Co.,  New  York. 

n.  y. 

Walters.  G.  L..  Adams  &  Westlake  Co,  Chicago,  111. 
Ware,  H.  C,  Supt.  of  Constr,  Federal  Signal  Co,  Chicago,  111. 
Whall,  F.  R,  Gen.  Mgr.,  C.  H.  Whall  Co,  Boston,  Mass. 
White.  F.  J,  Salesman,  The  Okonito  Co,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wiley,  J.  R,  Mgr,  Standard  Underground  C.  Co,  Chicago.  III. 
Wlnchell.  B.  L,  Jr,  Western  Sales  Mgr,  Kerlte  Ins.  Wire  ft 

Cable  Co,  Chicago,  111. 
Wreaks.  Hugh  T,  Secy..  Wire  Inspection  Bureau.  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Wuerpel.  M,  Jr.,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr..  General  Railway  Signal  Co, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Young,  W.  J,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  ft  Cable  Co,  New  York. 
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DINNER  TO  APPLI ANCE8  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS. 


NATIONAL  RAILWAY  APPLIANCES  ASSOCIATION. 


The  officers  and  directors  ot  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association  were  the  guests  of  A.  P.  Van  Schalck,  presi- 
dent ot  the  association  and  district  sales  agent  of  the 
L*ckawanna  Steel  Company,  at  a  dinner  last  night  at  the 
Union  League  Club.  Following  the  dinner  there  was  an 
informal  discussion  of  the  association's  past  and  future 
work.  There  were  present  as  Mr.  Van  8chalck's  guests: 
T.  R.  Wylos,  L.  R.  Antihunt,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Philip  W. 
Moore,  C.  W.  Kelly,  N.  M.  Hench,  H.  M.  Sperry,  John  N. 
Reynolds,  Bruce  V.  Crandall  and  T.  W.  Snow  and  Robert  E. 
Belknap,  past  presidents.  In  honor  of  the  day  the  table  dec- 
orations were  shamrocks  imported  direct  from  the  "onld  sod" 
and  green  flowers,  and  the  menu  was  typical  of  the  day. 


VISITORS   FROM   FARAWAY  PLACES. 


The  fact  that  Chicago  is  a  good  convention  city,  on 
account  of  its  central  location,  U  shown  by  the  large 
attendance  of  signal  engineers  and  signalmen  from  far 
distant  points.  C.  R.  Hodgdon,  signal  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific;  J.  H.  Cormlck,  signal  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Northern;  E.  W.  Newcomb,  signal  engineer  ot 
the  Oregon  Short  Line;  A.  H.  McKeen,  signal  engineer  of 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  Fred 
Stuart,  signal  engineer  of  the  Sunset  Lines,  and  ''Bob 
Morris,  signal  engineer  of  the  El  Paso  ft  Southwestern, 
are  present  from  the  far  west  and  the  south.  Charles 
Kelloway,  signal  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
Chan.  Stephens,  from  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio,  and  W.  J. 
Eck,  signal  engineer  of  the  Southern  are  present  from  the 
far  southeast.  And  almost  all  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  contingent  are  among  those  present 


HOW   TO   GET  TO  THE  COLISEUM. 

In  order  to  make  It  possible  for  all  railway  men  in 
attendance  at  the  conventions  to  reach  the  Coliseum 
quickly  and  easily  when  they  desire  to  Bee  the  exhibits, 
three  large  16-passenger  motor  buses  are  kept  in  continuous 
operation  between  the  Congress  hotel  and  the  Coliseum, 
between  10  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  each  day  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Friday.  These  cars  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
guests  of  the  National  Railway  Appliance  Association  wnu- 
out  charge,  the  drivers  being  instructed  to  honor  N.  R. 
A.  a.,  a.  r.  E.  a.  and  R.  S.  A.  badges  or  passes  to  the 
Exhibition.  Railway  passes  also  are  honored.  The  cars 
leave  the  Congress  street  entrance  to  the  hotel  and  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Coliseum  at  intervals  of  about  five 
minutes  and  make  stops  at  the  Blackstone  hotel  when- 
ever passengers  desire. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLISEUM. 


A  new  departure  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  method 
ot  admission  to  the  National  Railway  Appliances  exhibit 
at  the  Coliseum.  In  previous  years  complimentary  tickets 
have  been  freely  Issued,  but  those  not  possessing  these 
passes  could  purchase  tickets  at  the  door.  This  year  no 
tickets  are  sold  and  a  sign  is  placed  on  the  entrance  stat- 
ing that  the  display  is  for  railway  men  only.  Compli- 
mentary tickets  have  been  distributed  more  widely  than 
before,  but  if  any  railway  man  has  not  received  a  ticket 
bis  pass  or  his  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
membership  badge  will  admit  him.  The  aim  is  to  exclude 
the  general  souvenir  hunting  public  and  confine  the  show 
to  those  directly  interested,  in  this  way  enabling  both  the 
railway  men  and  the  exhibitor  to  gain  the  desired  ends 
most  effectively. 

• 


A.  P.  VAN  SCHAICK, 
President 


The  National  Railway  Appliances  Association,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  destinies  of  the  railway  supply  fraternity  at 
these  annual  gatherings,  Is  one  of  the  very  few  associations 
of  Its  kind  that  enjoy  the  dignity  of  being  regularly  Incor- 
porated bodies.  It  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  In 
April,  1911,  and  succeeded  the  Road  and  Track  Supply  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  chief  function  of  the  association  is  to  organize  and 

conduct  the  splendid 
exhibition  of  railway 
appliances  that  is  now 
held  at  the  Cnllseum 
and  First  Regiment  Ar- 
mory every  March  in 
connection  with  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the 
American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association 
and  the  stated  meeting 
of  The  Railway  Signal 
Association. 

The  officers  and 
members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Appli- 
ances  Association  are: 
President,  A.  P.  Van 
Schalck,  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company.  Chi- 
cago; Vice-President 
T.  R.  Wylos,  Detroit 
Graphite  Company, 
Chicago;  Treasurer, 
John  N.'  Reynolds,  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Chicago;  Secretary, 
Bruce  V.  Crandall,  Chicago;  Honorary  Director,  Robert  E. 
Belknap,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  Chicago;  H.  M.  Sperry.  General  Railway 
Signal  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Philip  W.  Moore.  ttt  p. 
&  M.  Company.  Chicago;  N.  M.  Hench,  Carnegie  fcteel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
0.  W.  Kelly,  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  L.  R. 
Aahhurst,  Jr.,  William 
Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  and  Walter 
H.  Baldwin,  the  Adams 
£  Westlake  Company, 
Chicago.  The  photo- 
graphs ot  all  eleven 
are  reproduced  here- 
with. 

President  Van 

Schalck  has  been  dis- 
trict sales  agent  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company  at  Chicago 
for  the  last  three 
years.  Prior  to  that, 
and  for  five  years,  he 
was  president  of  the 
W.  K.  Kenly  Company, 
Chicago,     dealers  in 

railway  supplies.  His  first  position  of  importance  In  tho 
railway  supply  industry  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Plato  Glass 
Company.    He  was  Identified  with  the  sales  department  of 


T.  R.  WYLE8, 
Vice-President. 
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that  concern  tn  Chicago  for  four  years  before  going  with 
the  W.  K.  Kanly  Company. 

T.  R.  Wylea,  vice-president,  Is  a  director  and  second  rice- 
president  of  the  Detroit  Graphite  Company,  with  office  In 
Chicago.  He  la  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  waa  just  41  years 
old  on  January  14  last.  After  leaving  school,  and  until 
1891,  he  worked  In  various  capacities  in  Richmond,  Va,,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  From  1831  to  1896  be  was  a  stenographer  tn 
the  purchasing  department  of  the  American  Refrigerator 
Transit  Company  at  St  Louis,  and  during  the  latter  year 
was  transferred  to  Chicago  as  contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  company.  He  resigned  In  1897  to  become  agent  for  tbe 
Detroit  Graphite  Company  and  was  made  second  vice- 
president  in  1907. 


THE  EXHIBIT. 


The  four  previous  exhibitions  of  railway  appliances  given 
by  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  have  set 
such  a  high  standard  of  excellence  that  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  commend  the  fifth  annual  exhibition  now  In  progress 
at  the  Coliseum  and  the  First  Regiment  Armory  more 
highly  than  to  say  that  it  equals  any  of  the  four  that 
preceded  It.  There  is  probably  no  basis  of  comparison 
which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  1913  "show"  and  in 
some  ways  it  is  declared  by  the  exhibitors  and  railway 
men  In  attendance  to  establish  a  new  record. 

The  floor  area  occupied  is  the  same  as  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  main  floor  of  the  Coliseum,  the  Coliseum  Annex 
and  the  First  Regiment  Armory.  The  number  of  companies 
exhibiting  Is  also  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
success  of  any  exhibition  of  this  kind,  however,  depends 
more  on  the  character  of  the  Individual  exhibits  than  on 
the  aggregate  space  occupied  or  tbe  total  number  of  com- 
panies represented;  for  the  visitors  In  increasingly  large 
proportions  are  the  men  who  buy  and  use  tbe  materials 
exhibited.  Such  men.  feel  that  the  time  spent  In  examin- 
ing ibe  devices  sbown  Is  profitable  to  the  extent  that 
they  receive  new  ideas  or  are  set  thinking  along  new 
fines.  Realizing  the  "show  me"  attitude  of  tbe  men  in 
attendance,  practically  all  of  tbe  companies  prepare  educa- 
tional exhibits,  lteceptlon  booths  with  beautiful  decora- 
tions and  comfortable  .chairs  are  even  less  In  evidence 
than  In  former  years  and  full-size  bumples,  operating  mod- 
els, stereopticon  exhibits  or  collections  of  photographs  are 
prusent  In  nearly  every  booth.  The  plan  of  locating  most 
of  the  large  track  work  exhibits  in  the  Armory  which  was 
successfully  adopted  last  year  has  been  followed  in  tbe 
assignment  of  space  this  year  with  the  result  that  both 
the  companies  going  to  the  Armory  and  those  remaining 
in  the  Coliseum  are  benefited. 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  the  signal  supply  companies 
occupy  much  space,  while  not  many  Important  new  devel- 
opments in  signal  mechanism  and  Interlocking  machines 
aro  shown  a  Kood  deal  of  attention  Is  bt'lns  Dald  to  the 
accessory  devices,  and  exhibits  of  all  the  necessary  mech- 
anisms for  complete  signal  installations  are  shown. 

Water  service  men  should  find  much  of  interest,  for 
tanks,  water  softeners,  stand  pipes,  and  oil  engines  for 
pumping  service  are  prominently  displayed.  While  the  oil 
engines  are  a  comparatively  new  development,  there  are 
four  types  on  exhibit.  Practically  every  motor  car  man- 
ufactured for  railway  use  is  shown,  including  both  the 
complete  cars  of  special  designs  for  various  purposes  and 
hand  cars  equipped  with  a  gasoline  engine.  Bridge  and 
building  department  officers  are  Interested  by  the  exhibits 
of  paint,  roofing,  and  Insulating  materials,  doors  and  hang- 
ers. The  office  engineer  and  designer  are  appealed  to  by 
the  makers  of  rules,  calculators,  draughting  and  blue  print- 
ing supplies,  while  the  field  engineers  find  Instruments, 
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tape  and  other  necessary  field  equipment  Two  exhibits 
Include  steel  bunks  of  Improved  design  which  should  be 
appreciated  by  men  who  are  finding  it  advisable  to  give 
Laborers  better  accommodations  In  order  to  hold  them. 

As  usual,  several  full-size  switch  layouts  are  shown, 
while  steel  and  concrete  ties  In  a  variety  of  designs,  tie 
plates,  rail  anchors,  screw  spikes,  rail  Joints,  switch 
stands,  derails  and  other  devices  are  present  in  abundance. 

In  general  appearance,  the  first  glance  over  the  Coliseum 
or  Armory  shows  little  change  from  last  year's  exhibition. 
For  the  third  time,  flags  and  bunting  are  used  exclusively 
this  year  for  roof  decoration  In  the  Coliseum,  while  the 
memory  of  St.  Patrick  is  honored  by  the  green  In  the 
celling  decorations  of  the  Armory.  Tbe  central  feature  of 
the  Coliseum  is  a  pagoda  of  ornamental  design  covering 
four  drinking  fountains,  which  are  both  convenient  and 
sanitary.  Musio  is  provided  luring  tbe  afternoon  and 
evening  by  the  Bills  Brooks  band. 

The  opening  of  the  exhibits  was  announced  for  Satur- 
day morning  and  whllo  tho  crowd  on  Saturday  was  not 
large,  all  exhibits  were  in  place  by  noon  of  that  day,  so 
that  the  visitors  on  Monday  wero  not  annoyed  by  the 
trucking  of  machinery  into  the  booths  and  the  preliminary 
setting  up  of  which  precedes  any  working  exhibit.  Tbe 
crowd  Monday  was  always  there  and  by  posting  a  sign  at 
the  main  entrance  "No  admission  to  the  public;  for  rail- 
way men  only,"  and  by  refusing  to  sell  tickets,  the  officers 
of  the  association  assured  the  exhibitors  the  presence  of 
the  cuss  of  visitors  .that  they  most  want  to  see. 

THEY  WILL  BE  ELECTED. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Railway  Signal  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  at  the  Congress  hotel  last  night 
The  names  of  the  nominees  for  the  various  offices  Is  &  pro- 
found secret.  But  It  Is  known  that,  whoever  they  are,  they 
will  be  elected,  as  usual  A.  R.  Fuglna,  signal  engineer  of 
the  Louisville  ft  Nashville;  H.  S.  Balllet,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York;  O.  W.  HuUUer. 
signal  engineeer  of  tbe  Chicago  ft  Alton,  and  Bert  Howland. 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  were  the  members  of  the  committee 
present. 


WIRELESS  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  LACKAWANNA. 


Tho  Delaware.  Lackawanna  ft  Western  is  planning  the 
installation  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  at  the  stations 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  BInghampton.  N.  Y.,  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  feasibility  of  the  wireless  telegraph  for  train 
dispatch  leg  purposes,  and  for  communication  between  moving 
trains  and  stations.  Tbe  Union  Pacific  has  been  experiment- 
ing in  this  direction  for  some  time,  but  as  yet  has  come  to 
no  definite  conclusions  on  the  subject 


A  WESTERN  SIGNALMAN  GOES  TO  AN  EASTERN  ROAD. 


J.  E.  Saunders,  assistant  signal  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  has  resigned  to  become  office  engineer  In  tbe  sig- 
nal department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  assumes  the  duties 
of  bis  new  position  on  March  18,  and  reports  to  M.  E.  Smith, 
signal  engineer  of  tbe  Lackawanna. 


C.  A.   MORSE  GOES  TO   ROCK  ISLAND. 


Charles  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
ft  Santa  Fe  system,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  resigned  that  posi- 
tion to  become  chief  engineer  of  tbe  Rock  Island  Lines, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  effective  on  April  1.  He  succeeds 
J.  B.  Berry,  who  will  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Rock  Island 
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in  a  special  and  consulting  capacity.  Mr.  Morso  will  be 
tendered  a  complimentary  dinner  by  officials  of  the  Santa 
Fe  at  Topeka  on  Saturday.  A  committee  consisting  of  C.  P.  W. 
Pelt,  chief  engineer  of  the  A.  T.  ft  S.  P.  railway,  R.  J.  Parker, 
general  superintendent,  and  E,  L.  Copeland,  Becretary  and 
treasurer,  Is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements.  Mr.  Morse,  has 
been  chief  engineer  of  the  system  since  November,  1809, 
and  was  previously  chief  engineer  of  the  linos  cast  of 
Albuquerque.  He  has  been  with  the  Santa  Fe  since  January. 
1886. 

TWO  A.  R.  E.  A.  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

The  sub-committee  on  poles,  of  the  power  distribution  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, will  bold  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  at 
the  offices  of  Ralph  H.  Rice,  assistant  engineer  tor  the  Board 
of  Supervising  Engineers,  in  the  Borland  Block,  La  Sallo  and 
Monroe  streets,  Chicago.  The  sub-committee  on  rubber  in- 
sulated cable,  of  the  same  committee,  will  bold  a  meeting 
at  the  same  place  on  Thursday,  March  20.  Mr.  Rice  and  Gay- 
lord  Thompson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio  Electric  Railway, 
are  members  of  both  sob-committees,  and  Mr.  Thompson  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  A.  E.  R.  A.  Joint  Committee  on  Block 


ART  AT  THE  COLISEUM. 

Something  happened  to  the  wall  back  of  an  exhibit  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Coliseum.  It  looked  like  a  radiator  bad 
leaked  upstairs.  Various  ways  of  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  space  were  suggested.  One  man  wanted  to  put  a  frame 
around  it  and  give  It  a  name,  claiming  that  it  was  a  perfect 
facsimile  of  the  famous  Futurist-Impressionistic  picture,  en- 
titled "Harvesting  the  Tie-Treating  Plants."  Finally  the 
trouble  was  settled  by  getting  a  real  painting.  In  oil.  to  fit 
the  space.  The  painting  Is  worth  seetng.  It  Is  at  the  north 
end.  just  left  of  the  middle  of  the  wall. 


SECOND-CLASS  APPLICATION  FOR  R.  S.  A. 

The  Railway  Signal  Association  has  made  application  tor 
entry  at  the  post-offlce  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  under  the  second- 
class  privilege  for  its  publications.  This,  if  It  is  secured, 
will  cut  the  postage  bill  down  to  one-eighth  of  what  It  Is  at 
present.  It  is  a  good  move,  and  Secretary  C.  C.  Rosenberg 
is  urging  the  members  to  support  It  by  paying  their  dues  while 
they  are  here  this  week.  Uncle  Sam  requires  the  dues  to 
be  paid  In  advance  in  order  to  obtain  the  second-class 
privilege. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  MEN  AT  THE  COLISEUM. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Illinois  Central  for 
all  roadmasters,  supervisors  and  water  service  men,  who 
can  get  away  from  their  duties,  to  spend  at  least  one  day 
at  the  Coliseum.  This  includes  all  men  on  tbe  system  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans  and  as  far  west  as  Omaha. 

CHICAGO    ENGINEERS'   CLUB  INVITATION. 

Tbe  Chicago  Engineers'  Club  extends  to  all  visiting 
members  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  the  courtesies  of  the  club 
which  is  located  at  314  Federal  street 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

Committee  1.  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  and  Com- 
mittee 10,  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
will  bold  a  Joint  meeting  at  6:16  Tuesday  evening,  In  Club 
Room  6,  at  the  Congress  Hotel  The  membership  of  these 
committees  is  practically-  Identical.  Committee  10  will  submit 


this  morning  the  same  report  on  uniform  signaling  practice 
that  was  presented  to  the  Railway  Signal  Association  last 
fall,  and  was  adopted  by  letter  ballot  of  that  organization  by 
a  vote  of  746  to  10. 

■  

PRESIDENTS  DINNER. 

An  informal  dinner  was  given  to  the  officers,  directors 
and  committee  on  Arrangements  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A,  by  the 
president,  Chaa.  8.  Churchill,  In  the  English  room  of  the 
Congress  hOteL 

THE  8TRAUS8  DIRECT  LIFT  BRIDGE. 

The  vertical  lift  bridge  Is  particularly  adapted  to  long 
spans,  with  a  relatively  small  lift  It  has  long  been  used 
in  a  small  way,  but  during  recent  years,  has  been  adopted 
for  a  number  of  larger  structures.  To  do  away  not  only  with 
the  operating  cables  and  cable-driven  locks,  but  also  with  the 
counterweight  cables,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in 
other  designs  of  vertical  lift  bridges,  the  Strauss  Bascule 
Bridge  Co,  Chicago,  has  developed  a  vertical  lift  bridge  which 
substitutes  for  the  counterweight  cables  a  series  of  counter- 
balanced levers,  and  for  the  operating  cables  a  rack  and 
pinion  drive.  This  design  is  of  tbe  same  general  type  as 
the  modern  bascule  bridge,  and  possesses  essentially  the 
same  characteristics.  The  Strauss  Co.  does  not  urge  the 
new  design  as  a  substitute  for  the  bascule,  but  believes  that 
the  direct  lift  type  has  special  advantages  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  win  be  capable  of  a  wide  application.  Although 
it  was  put  on  tbe  market  only  one  year  ago.  three  large  rail- 
way bridges  are  already  under  construction,  which  will  have 
movable  spans  of  this  type,  one  other  la  under  contract  and 
still  others  are  proposed  and  awaiting  final  decision. 

The  Arkansas  river  bridge,  near  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  is  to  be 
used  by  the  St  Louis  Southwestern  and  an  electric 
road,  and  carries,  in  addition,  two  roadways  and  two  side- 
walks The  movable  span  has  a  length  of  245  ft.  and 
a  weight  of  600  tons,  the  height  of  lift  being  60 
ft  This  bridge  Is  designed  to  open  In  one  minute,  tbe 
lifting  apparatus  being  Interchangeable  to  any  span.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Qulncy  bridge  over  the  Illinois  river 
at  La  Salle,  Dl.,  Is  a  single  track  span  160  ft  long,  with  a 
height  of  lift  of  32  ft  In  this  case  an  old  span  will  be 
converted  into  a  lift  bridge  without  interruption  to  traffic. 
The  Fraser  River  bridge  at  Fort  George,  B.  C,  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  is  a  single  track  span,  106  ft  6  in.  long,  car- 
rying, in  addition  to  the  railroad,  two  12  ft.  highways.  This 
bridge  has  a  lift  of  40  ft.  The  Northern  Pacific  bridge  over  the 
Stellacoom  Creek  Waterway  in  Washington,  which  is  under 
contract  Is  a  double  track  span  96  It.  long,  with  a  lift  of  48 
ft  In  this  design  the  towers  are  connected  above  the  clear- 
ance line  by  a  cross  channel  strut. 

One  of  the  claims  in  tbe  patent  covering  tbe  new  Strauss 
design  describes  It  ae  one  "comprising  a  vertical  movable 
span,  fixed  supports  at  each  end  of  said  span,  a  plurality  of 
pivoted  levers  at  each  end  carried  by  said  fixed  supports  and 
connected  with  said  span  so  as  to  move  It  vertically  when  the 
levers  are  moved."  This  broad  claim  covers  practically  any 
construction  of  a  lift  bridge  employing  rigid  arms  or  links 
in  place  of  cables  or  chains.  This  allows  varloua  types  to 
be  designed,  and  the  possibilities  of  meeting  special  condi- 
tions are  evident.  Among  these  types  are  Included  a 
single  tower  design  to  which  the  entire  operation  is  ef- 
fected from  one  end,  as  In  a  single  leaf  bascule;  an 
underneath  counterweight  design  In  which  all  the  operating 
parts  are  beneath  the  roadway  correBpondlng  to  a  deck  bas- 
cule, and  the  suspension  lift  design  to  which  the  lifting  trusses 
form  part  of  a  suspension  system  which  carries  the  live  toad. 
This  latter  bridge  is  not  only  economical,  but  is  well  adapted 
for  long  Bpan  structures  of  esthetic  design. 
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The  moving  truss  of  the  Strauss  veftical  lift  bridge  U  a 
almple  span  -With  stiff  chordB,  having  a  lifting  mechanism  at 
end  mounted  on  braced  tower  posts  between  which  the 
moves  as  It  is  lifted.  The  lifting  mechaniam  Is  the 
usual  parallel  link  mechanism  of  the  Strauss  bascule,  with 
the  addition  of  a  hanger  connecting  this  mechanism  to  the 


Since  tho  hangers  support  the  movable  span  at  points 
between  the  ends  of  the  Span,  the  span  length  for  dead  loads 
la-  reduced.  This  also  permits  the  erection  of  the  span  la 
the  open  position  without  the  use  of  falsework,  as  the  banger 
points  can  be  used  aa  points  of  support  from  which  the  two 
halves  of  the  span  can  be  erected  as  cantilevers.   If  an  old 


Elevation  of 


span.  The  details  of  frame,  links  and  trusses  are  exactly  the 
same  ae  those  used  In  the  Strauss  heel  trunnion  bascule  type. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  counterweight  at  each  end  of  the 
span  moves  In  a  vertical  line,  thus  exerting  a  constant  mo- 
ment and  maintaining  the  span  In  exact  balance  In  all  po- 
sitions. There  are  no  unbalanced  horizontal  forces.  A  sec- 
ondary fixed  counterweight  on  the  lifting  frame  brings  the 
center  of  gravity  of  this  frame  Into  coincidence  with  Its 
fulcrum,  so  that  there  is  no  unbalanced  moment. 
The  operating  mechanism  comprises  a  rack  on  each  tower 


River  Vertical  Lift  Span. 

span  is  in  existence  at  the  site,  it  may  be  retained  in  service, 
while  the  new  span  Is  being  completed  above  It.  The  other 
methode  of  erecting  movable  spans  as  on  falsework  or  by 
floating  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  this  design,  but  when 
It  is  necessary  to  erect  It  In  the  open  position,  the  fact  that 
this  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  expensive  steel  falsework 
is  an  evident  advantage.  It  Is  also  possible  to  erect  each 
tower  and  each  half  of  the  moving  span  Individually  and 
connect  them  together  subsequently. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  bridge  Is 


Elevation  of  Strauss  Direct  Lift  Bridge  for  C,  B.  <£.  Q. 


post  with  corresponding  pinions  on  the  span,  the  motors  and 
gearing  also  being  located  on  the  span  and  connected  through 
an  equalling  shaft,  so  that  the  four  corners  of  the  span 
move  together  at  nil  times.  Tho  operator"*  cabin  may  be 
located  either  on  the  span  or  on  the  fixed  portion.  The  end 
lock  used  In  the  single  leaf  bascule  bridges  Is  applied  to 
each  end  of  the  vertical  lift  span,  and  la  controlled  from  the 
operator's  cabin. 


demonstrated  In  the  line  drawing  shown  herewith.  The  con- 
ditions for  perfect  balancing  are:  First,  that  tho  moment  of 
all  tho  weights  about  the  fulcrum  O  must  equal  zero  for  all 
positions  of  the  bridge,  and.  second,  that  tho  moment  of  the 
main  counterweight  and  one-half  the  link  at  b  about  the  point 
1'  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  one-half  the 
si>an.  tho  hanger  and  one-half  the  link  at  r  about  the  point  Q. 
To  demonstrate  the  equilibrium,  let  W  equal  the  weight  of 
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one-half  the  lift  span,  H  the  weight  of  the  banger,  and  L 
the  weight  of  the  link.  It  la  assumed  that  the  weight  W 
le  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first  W»  of  such  a  magni- 
tude that  whim  combined  with  I*,  one-half  of  the  weight 
L  which  acts  at  tbe  point  r,  the  resultant  of  W,  and  L,  or  O, 
will  be  applied  at  the  point  Q.  The  second  portion  W,  of  the 
weight  W,  la  of  such  magnitude  that  when  combined  with 
the  weight  H.  the  resultant  of  W,  and  H  or  G,  will  also  he 


Movement  of  the  Parts. 


applied  at  the  point  Q.  The  third  portion  W,  of  the  weight  W, 
is  assumed  as  acting  at  the  point  U,  which  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  hanger  to  the  moving  span.  The  forces  W,  L,. 
and  H  are  then  considered  as  being  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
system  of  forces  composed  of  W,  at  tl  and  G,  —  L,  +  W,  and 
G,  =  H  -f  W,  acting  at  Q.  If  G,  Is  tho  weight  of  the  counter- 
weight truss,  the  resultant  of  G„  G,,  and  O,  will  be  a  force 
G„  equal  to  the  sum  of  tho  other  three  and  applied  at  their  cen- 


ter of  gravity,  v.  The  auxiliary  counterweight  0  Is  applied  at  a 
point  x  oi)  the  line  vO  extended,  its  weight  being  such  that  Its 
moment  about  the  point  O  balances  the  moment  of  G»  about 
that  point.  The  main  counterweight  Ci  Is  applied  at  such 
a  point  and  is  of  auch  magnitude  that  when  combined  .with 
1^  the  resultant  C  of  C,  and  L*  Is  applied  at  the  point  t 
on  the  line  UO  extended,  the  moment  of  this  force  about  the 
point  O  being  equal  to  the  moment  of  W,  about  tbe  aame 

c  b 

point.    From  similar  triangles,  —  —  — ,  and  from  the  fact 

d  a 

that  the  moment  of  C  about  the  point  O  Is  equal  to  the 

W, 

moment  of  W,  about  that  point,  it  can  be  shown  that  — 

C 

c 

also  equals  — .    From  this  equation  W,xd  =  CXc  81nce 
d 

G,  and  G,  are  applied  at  the  point  Q  and  have  no  moment 
about  It,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  moments 
of  W,  H  and  L,  about  Q,  and  of  C,  and  L,  about  p.  Is  realised. 
Since  tbe  moment  of  all  the  forces  about  O  has  been  made 
equal  to  sero,  both  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  therefor* 
realised.  The  system  of  forces  Is  made  up  entirely  of 
vertical  forces,  so  that  the  main  trunnion  reaction  R  Is  ver- 
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Demonstration  of  Equilibrium  of  Strauss  Vertical  Lift 
Bridge. 


tical.  Tho  hanger  Is  capable  of  restating  bending,  so  that 
It  can  receive  a  vertical  pin  reaction  at  U  and  equilibrium 
can  exist  without  a  horizontal  component  of  tbts  pin  reaction. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  by  the  designers  for  the 
Strauss  type  or  direct  lift  bridge  are  as  follows:  Tbe  fixed 
trunnions  and  parallel  link  counterweight  are  of  the  same 
design  as  in  the  Strauss  bascule.  The  bridge  Is  free 
from  binding  and  power  loss,  due  to  long  sliding  guld- 
ings.  All  four  corners  of  tbe  span  move  absolutely  level. 
The  design  eliminates  all  cables,  chains  and  equalising  de- 
vices. The  points  of  wear  and  those  requiring  inspection  are 
few  and  easily  accessible.  The  operating  parts  are  completely 
onclosed  and  protected  from  the  weather  and  other  extraneous 
Influences.  The  operating  machinery  Is  direct  acting,  safe 
and  dependable.  Both  the  counterweights  and  lift  span 
are  integral  parts  of  the  structure  and  cannot  break  loose 
from  their  supports.  All  parts  of  the  structure  have  the  same 
length  of  life,  eliminating  auch  items  of  cost  as  cable  renewals, 
while  tbe  annual  cost  of  cable  lubrication,  maintenance  and 
Inspection  Is  eliminated.  Tbe  entire  moving  structure  is 
balanced  in  all  positions,  resulting  in  a  low  power  consump- 
tion. The  supports  of  tbe  lifting  span  at  points  between  Its 
ends  reduce  the  dead  load  stresses  and  allow  erection  in  the 
open  position  without  falsework. 
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CONTINUOUS  RAIL  CROSSING 


The  continuous  rail  crossing  designed  by  the  Alexander 
Crossing  Co.,  Clinton,  III.,  has  been  Installed  at  two  places, 
ono  of  the  crossings  having  been  in  service  three  years  and 
eight  months  and  the  other  one  year  and  two  months.  In 
both  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  operation  of  the  crossing  has 
given  no  trouble,  the  maintenance  cost  has  been  very  much 
decreased  and  the  shock  to  equipment  passing  over  the 
crossing  has  been  shown  by  tests  to  be  much  loss  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  crossing  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  crossing  Is  of  very  rigid  construction,  the  foundation 
consisting  of  a  solid  slab  of  reinforced  concrete  18  In.  thick 
extending  down  2  ft.  7%  In.  below  the  base  of  rail  under  the 
entire  crossing.  This  slab  of  concrete  is  covered  with  two 
layers  of  3-ln.  oak  timbers,  over  which  a  Vfc  in.  steel  plate, 
the  exact  size  of  the  foundation,  is  laid.  Under  each  rail 
Intersection  Is  placed  a  base  casting  having  a  total  depth  of 
7  In.,  which  incloses  two  layers  of  oak  timbers.  The  ends  of 
the  main  track  rails  and  the  intermediate  or  connecting  rails 
are  carried  directly  on  these  base  castings.  A  number  of 
bolts  are  embedded  in  the  concrete  foundation  to  hold  the 
base  plate  and  the  castings  firmly  in  place. 

The  continuous  rail  Is  secured  by  the  use  of  crossing  frogs 
consisting  of  10-in.  sections  of  rail  designed  to  swing  so  as  to 
come  in  line  with  either  of  the  main  track  rails.  This  revolv- 
ing section  is  made  of  manganese  steel  and  has  a  total  height 
of  11 A  In.,  the  portion  below  the  bead  section  being  shaped 
to  form  a  pinion,  the  bub  of  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  base 
casting.  This  pinion  Is  provided  with  a  cut  spur  gear  to 
mesh  with  a  spur  rack  which  is  operated  by  a  pipe  line  from 
the  interlocking  tower.  A  bolt  lock  is  provided  to  hold  the 
revolving  section  firmly  in  place  in  line  with  either  main  track 
rail,  these  locks  being  also  operated  by  pipe  lines  from  the 
Interlocking  tower. 

In  addition  to  the  revolving  rails  at  each  rail  intersection, 
there  are  four  intermediate  sections  of  standard  T  rail  to  com- 
plete the  crossing.   These  are  held  firmly  In  position  on  the 


Revolving  Portion  of  Alexander  Crossing  Frog,  Showing 
Holes  for  Bolt  Locking. 

base  castings  by  specially  constructed  angle  bars  of  a  very 
heavy  section,  the  bolts  which  hold  these  bars  being  embedded 
In  the  concrete  foundation.  The  full  length  main  track  rails 
can  be  carried  up  to  the  crossing,  the  end  of  each  rail  being 
supported  on  the  base  casting  and  firmly  held  by  angle  bars 
and  bolts  In  the  same  manner  as  the  intermediate  rails.  The 
main  track  rails  are  so  rigidly  attached  to  the  base  casting 
that  expansion  or  the  rail  will  not  close  the  Joint  between  the 
main  track  rail  and  the  swinging  rail,  which  would  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  latter. 
Tho  first  crossing  of  this  type  was  Installed  at  Thayer,  III.. 


at  tho  crossing  of  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System 
and  the  Thayer  Junction  Railway,  July  3,  1909.  At  the  end 
of  19  months'  service  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  reported 
by  the  companies  using  the  crossing  as  less  than  $10.  The 
Illinois  Traction  System  operates  40  or  more  electric  cars 
over  this  crossing  dally  and  the  Thayer  Junction,  three  or 
four  trains  daily.    The  second  crossing  was    Installed  at 


Alexander  Continuous  Rail  Crossing  at  Champaign,  III. 


Champaign,  III.,  in  the  northbound  main  track  or  the  Illinois 
Central  at  the  crossing  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis.  At  this  point  there  is  a  heavy  traffic  on 
both  roads  and  all  trains  maintain  a  rair  speed.  There  has 
been  no  delay  to  traffic  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
crossing,  even  during  the  severe  snow  and  sleet  storms  during 
the  past  two  winters.  About  two  months  after  the  installa- 
tion of  this  latter  crossing,  a  test  was  conducted  by  the  rail- 
way department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  using  the  Uni- 
versity test  car  to  determine  the  comparative  vibration  caused 
by  passing  over  the  Alexander  crossing  in  comparison  with  a 
crossing  of  standard  type.  These  tests  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  very  much  less  vibration  and  shock  on  the  Alexander 
crossing.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  this 
crossing  since  its  Installation  has  been  only  10  cents. 


QUICK  WEIGHING  ATTACHMENTS. 


BY  F.  E.  KAEPPKI.. 

Several  devices  designed  especially  for  the  quick  weighing 
of  freight  in  local  freight  houses  have  been  put  on  the  market 
within  the  past  few  years.  They  are  especially  Intended  to 
eliminate  the  delays  now  Incident  to  heavy  weighing.  When 
one  stops  to  consider  that  weighing  is  so  essential  to  the 
revenue  of  railways  it  Is  rmarkable  that  these  developments 
havo  been  delayed  as  long  as  they  have.  The  manipulation 
of  a  scale  beam  by  hand,  the  placing  of  the  loose  weights  on 
the  hanging  poise,  and  other  operations,  cause  a  consider- 
able loss  of  time  and  also  give  opportunity  for  errors. 

These  recent  devices,  commonly  known  as  quick-weighing 
Indicators,  aim  to  relieve  these  conditions,  and  while  they 
undoubtedly  have  not  reached  their  final  stage  of  develop- 
ment, they  nevertheless  possess  enough  merit  to  justify  their 
Installation  in  many  large  freight  houses  already.  These 
machines  are  really  attachments  to  the  scales,  and  perform 
no  work  other  than  to  Indicate  the  wolght  on  the  scale  levers, 
which  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  scale  beam  Itself. 
The  advantages  are  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  compare 
the  delay  in  the  old  method  of  weighing  in  obtaining  the 
balance  and  handling  the  weights  as  against  the  instantaneous 
action  of  the  indicator.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
elimination  of  this  delay  alone  may  result  in  a  saving  of  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  in  labor.  However,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  quick-weighing  device  U  not  the  saving  In 
time,  but  the  Increased  accuracy.    There  has  grown  up  a 
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system  on  many  railways  of  accepting  the  shippers'  weights 
os  freight  wherever  stenciled  without  rewelghlng  It,  as  the 
time  consumed  In  rewelghlng  does  not  Justify  the  oxpcnse. 
With  the  qukk-welghlng  Indicator,  however,  the  roads  are 
now  rewelghlng  all  freight  received  regardless  of  the  ship- 
pers' weights  and  the  size  of  packages.  With  an  indicator 
properly  working,  it  Is  practically  Impossible  to  obtain  any 
except  the  correct  weights,  and  the  only  way  for  an  operator 
to  make  a  mistake  is  to  enter  the  figures  Incorrectly. 

One  Interesting  feature  of  these  machines  Is  the  fact  that 
results  are  obtained  without  the  use  of  springs,  and  there 
Is  practically  no  oscillating  on  the  part  of  the  Indicator.  The 
capacity  of  these  devices  varies  from  1.000  to  2,000  lb.  on 
the  dial,  with  an  auxiliary  beam  to  provide  for  the  over- 
weight to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale.  However,  these 
auxiliary  beams  are  seldom  used  In  freight  houses,  where 
90  per  cent  of  the  freight  handled  weighs  less  than  1,000  lb. 

Five  or  six  manufacturers  have  operating  devices  on  t~e 
market,  the  general  construction  of  which  varies  widely, 
but  the  method  of  obtaining  the  results  of  which  are  prac- 
tically identical.  Some  of  these  machines  are  connected 
directly  to  the  shackle  of  the  scale  levers,  entirely  eliminate 


Quick  Weighing  Indicator  on  a  Freight  House  Platform  Scale. 


Ing  the  former  beam  equipment.  Others  are  attached  to  the 
steel-yard  rod,  so  that  If  the  Indicator  Is  out  of  commission 
at  any  time,  weighing  can  be  continued  on  the  beam  as 
formerly.  Among  the  present  qulck-wetgblng  indicators  are 
the  Kron.  Springfield,  Streeter-Ammet.  McFarlane.  Fair- 
banks and  Howe,  all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out 
In  this  service. 


AN  INTERESTING  AND  UNUSUAL  ACCIDENT. 


A  short  time  ago  a  passenger  train  consisting  of  an  engine, 
baggage  car,  mall  car  and  two  sleepers  was  derailed  on  a 
western  road,  and  a  100-ton  wrecker  was  sent  out  to  clear  the 
track.  After  working  two  or  three  hours  an  opposing  pas- 
senger train  appeared,  and  the  wrecking  outfit,  consisting 
of  an  engine,  convoy  and  wrecker,  was  ordered  to  a  nearby 
passing  track  to  let  this  train  by.  To  reach  this  siding  It 
was  necessary  for  the  wrecker  to  pass  a  through  truss  span. 
Owing  to  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  the  boom  of 
the  wrecker  was  left  up,  and  while  running  about  10  miles  per 
hour  this  boom  caught  In  the  end  of  the  bridge,  pulling 
out  the  end  portal  and  cross-bracing  and  lifting  the  span  off 
the  bridge  seat  after  the  engine  and  convoy  had  passed 
safely.  The  span  dropped  about  26  ft.  Into  the  creek  below, 
carrying  the  wrecking  outfit  with  It.  Although  six  persons 
were  on  the  wrecker,  no  one  was  Injured. 


This  accident  happened  about  10  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
The  crew  immediately  started  pulling  the  bridge  apart  and 
putting  In  a  temporary  track  up  the  dump.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  two  engines  and  a  deadman,  through  which  a  line 
from  the  auxiliary  hoist  was  attached,  the  wrecker  was  polled 
up  a  25  per  cent,  grade  to  the  main  track,  and  at  5  o'clock  HI 


Wrecked  Bridge  Before  Pulling  Wrecker  Up  Inclined  Track. 


the  evening  was  again  at  work  on  the  derailed  engine  of 
the  passenger  train.  During  all  this  time,  even  while  the 
wrecker  was  In  the  stream,  fire  had  been  maintained  under 
the  boilers,  and  after  It  had  been  gotten  back  onto  the  main 
line,  a  careful  examination  showed  that  less  than  $5  worth] 
of  damage  had  been  done  to  it. 

This  wrecker  was  made  by  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 


HANDLAN'S  RADIUS  LENS  SIGNAL  LAMPS. 


The  Handlan  radius  lenses  used  In  the  signal  lamps  Illus- 
trated herewith  were  designed  to  impart  the  same  amount  of 
reflected  light  to  observers  viewing  them  from  any  position 
within  the  arc  covered.  The  switch  lamp  Is  especially  effi- 
cient for  locations  on  curves.  The  spread  of  light  not  only 
covers  an  arc  of  79  deg„  but  also  radiates  above  and  below 


Engine,  Tall  and  Switch  Lamps  with  Handlan  Radius 
Lenses. 


Lho  center  line  of  the  lens,  thereby  displaying  clear  indica- 
tions on  grades,  and  from  stands  located  on  tangent  track 
In  which  the  lamp  has  drooped  over  or  Is  otherwise  out  of 
focus.  These  lamps  are  furnished  with  any  combination  of 
colors,  can  be  constructed  to  bold  either  forks  or  staff,  and 
are  optionally  equipped  with  either  one-day  or  long-time 
burners. 
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The  engine  lamps  are  equipped  with  green  and  white 
lenses,  having  an  arc  of  130  deg.,  the  combined  arc  of  a 
pair  of  these  lamps  upon  a  locomotive  exceeding  225  deg. 
By  this  method  employees  are  given  the  same  uniform  in- 
tensity of  light  regardless  of  their  location.  These  lamps  are 
adapted  to  be  used  on  either  side  or  front,  and  have  an  In- 
terior steel  blind  to  obscure  the  lens  not  In  use,  which  elimi- 
nates all  expensive,  Intricate  Interior  parts  and  colored 
glasses. 

The  tall  end  marker  was  designed  to  afford  equal  protec- 
tion to  rear  ends  of  trains,  both  on  tangent  track  and  curves. 
These  lamps  are  supplied  with  ruby  radius  lenBes,  covering 
an  arc  of  80  deg.,  and  throe  standard  5  in.  diameter  lenses 
of  any  colors.    They  are  equipped  with  one-day  burners. 

The  engine  lamp  has  been  adopted  as  standard  on  the 
Frisco  Lines,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  TexaB,  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  and  the  Denver  &  Hio  Grande,  besides  being  tested  at 
present  on  24  other  lines.  The  switch  lamp  is  undergoing 
test  on  various  lines,  while  some  railways  have  purchased 
them  In  considerable  quantities  for  use  on  curves.  Sample 
lots  of  the  tail  lamps  have  been  purchased  by  several  lines 
for  test.  All  of  these  lamps  arc  equipped  with  Handlan's  top 
draft  ventilation,  and  are  made  by  the  Handlan-Buck  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  NEW  FLEXIBLE  HOSE. 


Users  of  hose  or  flexible  connectors  for  steam  and  pneu- 
matic service  would  welcome  a  high  pressure  hose  that  would 
not  kink,  flatten,  puncture  or  collapse  at  Inopportune  mo- 
ments. A  new  coupling  known  as  the  J-M  Flexible  Metallic 
Combination  Hose  Is  said  by  the  manufacturers  to  fulfill 
those  conditions.  This  connector  consists  of  durable  rub- 
ber hose,  protected  against  outward  Injury  by  a  stout  metal 
armor.  The  armor  Is  made  In  the  form  of  a  ribbon,  with 
crimped  edges,  forming,  when  wound,  a  continuous.  Inter- 
locking flexible  spiral,  which  Is  said  to  be  practically  pres- 
sure-tight In  Itself,  without  the  Inner  tube.  As  the  Inter- 
locking construction  of  the  spiral  restricts  the  curvature, 
sharp  bends  are  Impossible.  Consequently  the  inner  tube 
cannot  kink  or  flatten,  and  Is  always  open  to  its  full  diameter, 
permitting  an  unrestricted  flow  of  steam,  gas  or  liquid. 

Owing  to  Its  unusual  strength,  the  armor  Is  practically 
proof  against  damage  from  the  outside.  Service  tests  show 
that  It  will  resist  a  crushing  strain  of  300  to  800  lbs.  to  each 
four  turns  of  the  spiral,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  hose, 
while  It  Is  capable  of  withstanding  the  highest  internal  work- 
ing pressures.  It  is  claimed  that  this  hose  cannot  be  put 
out  of  service  unless  both  the  outer  armor  and  Inner  tube 
are  punctured  at  the  same  time.  In  case  the  armor  is  dented 
or  Jammed,  it  will  still  serve  as  an  efficient  protection  to 
the  inner  tube,  and  can  be  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
The  substantial  construction  of  the  armor  permits  the  use  of 
a  much  lighter  Inner  tube  than  is  ordinarily  UBed.  This 
means  a  decided  saving  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew 
the  rubber  hose.  The  inner  tube  is  never  subjected  to  any 
pulling  strain,  as  the  armor  Is  stretched  to  its  maximum 
length  before  the  former  Is  Inserted.  All  the  working  strain 
comes  on  the  armor,  which  Is  tested  to  resist  an  end  pull 
or  thrust  of  1,000  to  2,000  lb. 

Another  advantage  of  the  new  hose  Is  that  its  exterior  sur- 
face, unlike  ordinary  single  types  of  hose,  does  not  become 
excessively  hot  when  used  for  steam  service,  drills,  or  blow- 
ing out.  boilers,  and  can  therefore  be  more  conveniently  han- 
dled. There  are  no  rough  edges  in  the  metal  armor  of 
J-M  Combination  hose  to  cut  or  chafe  the  inner  tube— no 
cracks  or  spaces  between  the  spirals  to  permit  the  tube  to 
work  out  or  blow  through,  and,  as  the  exterior  Is  smooth^ 
finished.  It  cannot  cut  or  scratch  the  bands. 

Specially  designed  couplings  of  malleable  Iron  or  brass  are 


furnished  with  each  length  of  hose.  These  couplings  are 
virtually  a  union  of  three  pieces:  An  outer  sleeve  into  which 
the  metal  armor  1b  threaded  and  riveted  fast,  the  Internal 
nipple,  tapered  on  one  end  to  flt  tightly  inside  the  Inner 
tube,  and  the  lock  or  binding  nut,  which  serves  to  wedge 
the  Interna]  nipple  well  into  the  Inner  tube  and  bold  It  tightly 
against  the  Inner  walls  of  the  outside  sleeve.  The  outer  end 
of  the  Internal  nipple  can  be  furnished  in  male  or  female  type, 
threaded  to  meet  any  standard  requirement. 

J-M  Combination  hose  can  be  furnished  In  any  length,  any 
Inside  diameter  up  to  12  in.,  of  any  metal,  and  for  all  work- 
ing pressures.  It  Is  also  made  with  an  inside  pressure-tight 
metallic  lining,  as  well  as  outside  metal  armor,  for  suction 
service,  oils,  etc.  For  boiler  wash-out,  round-house  work 
and  other  places  where  steel  would  corrode,  copper  armor 
should  always  be  used. 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  New  York,  have  published 
an  Interesting  circular  on  this  new  coupling,  which  they 
will  forward  on  request  to  anyone  Interested. 


TWO  MOTOR-OPERATED  RAILROAD  LIFT  BRIDGES. 


Practically  all  the  railroad  lift  or  draw  bridges  erected  la 
tbe  last  few  years,  where  electric  current  Is  available,  are 
motor  operated.  Experience  has  proved  that  motors  are 
fully  as  reliable  as  any  other  form  of  drive,  and  they  are 


Motors  Applied  to  Bronx  River  Bridge. 

more  economical,  as  there  Is  no  maintenance  expense 
when  the  bridge  Is  not  being  operated.  Tbe  control  of 
motors  Is  also  simpler  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  drive, 
and  many  protective  devices  can  be  Installed. 

Two  interesting  Installations  of  motor-operated  railroad 
bridges  are  those  that  carry  the  six  tracks  of  the  Harlem 
river  branch  of  the  New  Tork.  Now  Haven  &  Hartford 
over  the  Bronx  and  the  Hutchinson  rivers  and  over  which 
approximately  two  hundred  trains  pass  daily.  Bach  bridge 
Is  made  up  of  three  leaves,  each  leaf  carrying  two  of  the 
six  tracks.  The  Bronx  river  bridge  Is  near  the  Westchester 
avenue  station,  and  the  Hutchinson  river  bridge  is  between, 
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Baychester  and  Bartow  stations.  Both  are  the  Schcrzer 
type  rolling  lift  bridges. 

Since  the  channels  spanned  by  these  bridges  are  only 
about  100  ft.  wide,  the  rolling  lift  construction  was  adopted, 
because  this  type  requires  no  center  pier  and  Involves  no 
obstruction  or  widening  of  the  channel.    The  number  of 


Six  Track  Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Across  Bronx  River. 


dally  openings  varies,  averaging  five  In  the  case  of  the 
Bronx  river  bridge  during  winter  months  and  12  during 
other  months.  The  number  of  openings  of  the  Hutchinson 
river  bridge  Is  less. 

The  complete  electrical  equipment  is  of  Westinghouse 
make.  Each  leaf  Is  operated  by  two  25  horsepower,  550  volt. 


Method  of  Conveying  Conductors  to  Moving  Parts. 


direct  current  motors,  mounted  on  the  moving  leaf  and 
geared  to  pinions  which  project  from  the  side  and  mesh 
with  racks  on  the  stationary  part  of  the  bridge.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  two  motors  on  each  leaf  are 
operated  together  as  one  unit,  but  either  can  be  controlled 
separately,  and  either  has  sufficient  capacity  to  movo  Its 
leaf,  although,  of  course,  more  slowly  than  If  the  two 


u-otors  were  working  together.  Both  motors  are  provided 
with  electric  brakes,  and  each  leaf  has  a  separate  emer- 
gency brake. 

The  motors,  brakes  and  other  apparatus  on  the  bridge 
itself  are  weatherproof,  and  designed  for  successful  opera- 
tion through  an  angle  of  90  deg.,  through  which  angle  the 
bridge  moves  vertically.  The  conduit  carrying  the  current 
to  the  moving  part  of  the  bridge  can  be  seen  near  the 
lower  left-band  side  of  one  of  the  photographs,  passing  to 
the  under  side  of  the  roll-way,  and,  when  the  bridge  Is  open, 
as  shown,  lying  along  a  trench  to  the  point  where  the  con- 
duit is  carried  up  Into  the  brldgo  Itself.  As  the  bridge 
swings  down,  tho  point  where  the  cables  enter  the  leaf 
moves  upward,  and  the  slack  cable  rises  out  of  the  trench. 

The  bridge  is  controlled  from  a  tower.  To  open  the 
bridge  the  slgrals  are  first  sot  against  trains,  de  rails  are 
opened,  and  bridge  rail  lock  mechanisms  are  released.  The 
controllers  are  then  operated,  and  the  upward  movement 
of  the  bridgo  begins.  At  four  points  In  Its  travel,  signal 
lamps  are  lighted  and  bells  are  rung.  If  the  power  is  not 
shut  off  when  the  leaves  are  at  the  proper  height,  a  circuit 
breaker  Is  tripped  automatically.  When  the  bridge  is  open, 
the  navigation  lights  on  the  river  change  from  red  to  green. 
The  leaves  are  arranged  in  case  of  emergency  .to  be 
manually  operated  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  aver  a 
wheel  on  the  counter  shaft.  Considerable  time  Is  required 
for  this,  and  it  has  never  been  necessary  since  either  of 
the  bridges  were  put  into  service. 


THREE  POSITION  MOTOR  RELAY. 

The  Illustration  herewith  shows  the  now  three-position  di- 
rect current  motor  relay  which  has  been  designed  by  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company  for  use  In  wireless  control 
automatic  block  signaling.  The  pickup,  drop-away,  contact 
pressure,  and  opening  are  the  same  as  the  G.  R.  S.  model  9 
tractive  type. 


New  Three-Position  Direct  Current  Motor  Relay  for 
Wireless  Signal  Control. 

For  use  in  cut  sections  the  track  control  is  broken  through 
one  set  of  contacts  only  Instead  of  through  tho  neutral  and 
polar  contacts  as  when  polarized  relays  are  used.  This  means 
that  the  sections  can  be  employed  to  as  great  a  length  as  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary  neutral  relays.  Furthermore,  this 
relay  Is  much  less  subject  to  the  Influence  of  large  flashes 
of  current  or  lightning  than  any  other  form  of  polarized  relay- 
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A  LARGE  RAILWAY  8TYLE  WATCR  TOWER. 


What  la  believed  to  be  the  largeat  steel  tank  on  a  abort 
■teel  tower  of  a  style  commonly  used  by  railways  la  being 
completed  at  Lake wood,  O.,  a  suburban  city,  close  to  Cleve- 


New  Wrecking  Crane  for  New  York  Central  Lines. 

land.  It  has  a  capacity  cf  GCO.OOO  gal.  and  height  to  bottom 
of  tank  of  about  18  ft.  The  total  height  Is  70  ft.  and  the 
diameter  4G  ft.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  is  constructed  of 
compound  curve,  the  largest  radius  of  curvature  being  about 
24  ft.  The  twelve  columns  are  each  supported  by  a  pier  10 
ft.  square  at  base  and  6  ft.  high.  No  roof  la  used  on  thla 
tank.    The  two  balconies  are  for  ornamentation  and  also 


for  convenience  in  Inspection.  The  initial  cost  of  tanks  of 
the  size  Illustrated  approximates  fire  cents  per  gallon. 

This  structure  illustrates  the  tendency  of  engineers  to  aban- 
don the  steel  stand  pipe  having  a  flat  bottom  resting  on  a 
masonry  pier.  A  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  flat  bottom 
stand  pipes  is  included  in  the  extra  masonry  required  to 
support  tbem.  The  water  In  the  lower  portion  Is  usually  not 
available  for  service  and  failures  due  to  rustling  out  of  metal 
sometimes  occur.  The  structure  shown  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL. 


A  large  portion  of  the  rock  from  the  excavation  for  the  new 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York,  was  handled  by  seven 
cranes  built  by  tbe  Browning  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
These  machines  had  been  In  constant  use  since  tbe  terminal 
work  began,  elgbt  or  nine  years  ago,  and  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  will  be  sent  to  various  yards  for  handling 
coal,  cinders,  etc.  Some  of  the  cranes  are  of  10  tons  and 
Borne  of  15  tons  capacity,  being  equipped  with  booms  of  vari- 
able lengths.  Tbey  were  used  to  handle  the  rock  after 
blasting,  in  most  cases  loading  It  onto  flat  cars. 

These  machines  were  particularly  adapted  to  the  handling 
of  this  rock,  since  in  many  cases  the  pieces  resulting  from 
the  blasting  were  too  large  to  be  handled  by  a  steam  shovel 
dipper  and  tbe  use  of  tbe  cranes  allowed  these  large  rocks 
to  be  handled  without  further  breaking.  The  cranes  were 
also  used  to  handle  concrete  into  the  forms  and  the  cement, 
sand  and  stone  around  the  mixing  plants;  also  cinders,  ties, 
rails  and  other  heavy  material  throughout  tbe  course  of  the 
work.  In  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  they  were  used  to 
set  tbe  columns  and  girders  and  were  frequently  used  for 
switching  cars  on  the  temporary  tracks. 


Browning  Cranes  Handling  Rock  Excavation  for  the  New  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 


The  following  la  a  complete  Hat  of  all  exhibits,  In  place 
or  being  Installed,  In  the  Coliseum  and  the  First  Regiment 
Armory.  Spaces  numbered  from  1  to  212,  lncluslre,  are  In 
the  Coliseum,  and,  unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  space 
numbers  In  the  list  are  In  the  Coliseum.  Exhibits  In  the 
Armory  are  so  Indicated: 

Adams  A  Westlake  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Signal  lamps, 
railway  hand  lanterns,  folding  lavatories,  car  lighting  flx- 

Bented  by  W.  H.  Baldwin.  O.  L.  Walters,  A.  S.  Anderson, 
C.  B.  Carson,  W.  J.  Pierson,  H.  G.  Turney,  J.  T.  Ross,  T.  A. 
Gait-    Spaces  83,  84.  102  and  103. 

Ajax  Forge  Company,  Chicago,  HI. — Manganese  steel  one- 
piece  guard  rail.  Manganese  frogs,  guard  rail  clamps,  ad- 
justable switch  rods  and  rail  braces.  Represented  by  F.  B. 
Bradley,  H.  G.  Elfborg  and  H.  C.  Hutchlns.  Spaces  230, 
236,  236,  Armory. 

Amsrloan  Guard  Rail  Fastener  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Vaughan  automatic  rail  anchors,  Vaughan  guard  rail 
clamps,  anchor  guard  rail  clamps,  tie  plate  guard  rail  fas- 
teners. Represented  by  David  F.  Vnufshan  and  Charles  Z. 
v&ughan.    space  119. 

American  Hoist  A  Derrick  Company,  Chicago, 
lean  railroad  ditcher.    Represented  by  Frank  J. 
William  L.  Manson  and  C.  C.  Austin.   Space  47. 

American    Lock   Nut   Company,   Chicago,    111. — A 
lock  nut    Represented  by  F.  M.  Bobo,  B.  A.  Radcllffe,  W. 
W.  Smith.  W.  J.  Hamlin,  E.  J.  Murdock.   8 pace  162. 

American  Rail  Joint  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. — Rein- 
forced angle  bars  and  rail  Joints.  Represented  by  T.  D.  Bed- 
doe.    Space  148. 

American  8teel  A  Wire  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Right-of- 
way  fencing,  galvanised  steel  fence  posts,  steel  farm  cross- 
lug  gates,  signal  wire,  switch  ropes,  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires.  Insulated  wires  and  cables.  Represented  by  J.  W. 
Collins.  B.  H.  Ryder.  L.  P.  Shanahan,  C.  J.  Boon,  M.  E. 
Evans,  F.  J.  Conkling,  J.  W.  Meaker,  H.  A.  Parks  and 
C.  H.  Knight.    Spaces  261,  262,  267,  268.  Armory. 

American  Vulcanized  Fibre  Company,  Wilmington,  DeL — 
Rail  joint  insulation,  fibre  plate,  end  poets,  bushings,  steel 
ties,  shims  and  other  fibre  products.  Represented  by  John 
Barron,  C.  C.  Bell  and  J.  H.  Burn.  Space  117. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Roof- 
Hudson  asphalt 


by  H.  H.  Huested 


Protection  brand 

W.  A. 


Company,  Waterloo,  la.— Jerry 
boy  section  motor  car,  gasoline  engines,  magnetos.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  H.  Ambrose  and  Alfred  Grove.    Space  161. 

Atlas  Preservative  Company  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
— Descriptive  matter  of  Atlas  products,  particularly  Atlas 
"A"  weed  killer  and  track  preservatives.  Represented  by 
R  N.  Chlpman  and  Jacob  Kramer.    Space  169. 

American  Valve  A  Meter  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. — Poage 
automatic  water  columns  and  tank  fixtures,  Fenner  drop 
spout,  Anderson  economy  switch  stands,  interlocking  switch 
stands  and  safety  switch  locks.  Represented  by  J.  T. 
McGarry  and  F.  C.  Anderson.    Spaces  130,  131  and  132. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111— Bridge 
waterproofing,  Barrett  specification  roofs,  Barrett  Tarrok  sub- 
floors;  Hydronon,  the  dampprooflng  paint,  waterproofing 
for  buildings.  Represented  by  H.  B.  Nichols,  W.  8.  Bab- 
cock,  Henry  Olmsted,  Jr.,  B.  B.  Breder  and  J.  J.  Ross. 
Space  106. 

Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
— Tie  plates  and  rail  braces.  Represented  by  D.  P.  Lam- 
ore  ux,  Lawrence  Fitch  and  Frank  Bell.  Spaces  165  and 
166. 

Bauach  A  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y-— 
Engineers'  and  surveyors'  Instruments.  Represented  by  W. 
Louis  Johnson,  Cbas.  A.  Bengston  and  Harold  D.  Skelton. 
Space  20. 

Blessing  Louis,  Jackson,  Mich.— Reinforced  concrete  rail- 
way tie.  "SaBte"  rail  fasteners  and  noiseless  rail  Joint. 
Represented  by  Louis  Blessing  and  Fred  M.  Hall.  Space 
149. 

Biocki-Brennan  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Carboxlde 
Klabtic  Metal  Preserver.  To  protect  steel  and  iron  struc- 
tures against  weather  conditions,  sulphur  and  acid  fumes- 
Represented  by  Jas.  C.  Cleary,  Glenn  E.  Plumb.  \V.  F. 
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Brcnuan,  Gordon  B.  Douglas  and  Rudolph  Braocker.  Space 
194. 

8.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Port  Wayne,  Ind  — Oil 
storage  systems,  self-measuring  and  power- driven  pumps, 
oil  tanks  large  and  small,  gasolene  Btorage.  self-registering 
pipe  line  measures,  oil  filtering  and  circulating  systems. 
Represented  by  J.  L.  Handy,  W.  T.  Simpson  and  E.  H. 
Brlgga.     Space  49. 

L.  8.  Braeh  Supply  Company,  New  York,  N.  T. — Lightning 
arresters,  insula  ting  compounds,  handy  die  stocks,  railway 
crossing;  signals,  Brach  handy  pipe  vise,  Brach  hydro- 
grounds,  Brach  vacuum  arrester  testing  sets,  Brach  light- 
ning arrester  cabinets,  Brach  Iron  arrester  case*.  Brach 
volt  meters,  solderall  and  solderall  torches  and  Brach 
duplex  ahunta.  Represented  by  L.  S.  Brach,  A.  O.  Brach 
and  H.  E.  Gilford.  Jr.    Bpacea  5  and  6. 

Bryant  Zlno  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Crossing  signals,  re- 
lays, channel  pins,  annunciators,  Waterbury  batteries, 
and  Orangeburg  fibre  conduit.  Represented  by  Stanley  C. 
Bryant,  J.  P.  Costigan.  E.  M.  Deems,  J.  W.  Cremerius,  A. 
P.  Kltnk  and  H.  P.  Worden.   Spaces  154  and  156. 

Burfa  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Motor  cars,  track  drills, 
bumping  posts,  jacks,  switch  stands,  car  replacers,  electric 
storage  battery,  shop  truck,  electric  crossing  gate,  automo- 
bile engines,  etc.  Represented  by  H.  C.  Bee  be.  W.  C. 
Dyer,  H.  8.  Evans,  R.  B.  Fisher,  J.  J.  Gard,  J.  T.  Harahan, 
Jr.,  L.  Hamlll,  Wm.  P.  Hunt,  Jr.,  E.  Johnson,  W.  Krause, 
G.  J.  SUbeck.  M.  E.  Towner,  T.  H.  Wheeler.  Spaces  87, 
88.  89  and  90. 

Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Pictures  of 
locomotive  plledrivers,  steam  shovels,  drag  line  excavators, 
wrecking  cranes  and  unloading  plows.  Represented  by  P. 
E.  Dutcher.    Space  237,  Armory. 

Buyers'  Index  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Publication  "Rail- 
way Supply  index-Catalogue."  Represented  by  Lloyd  Simon- 
son,  Norman  P.  Rehm,  Alex  Smith,  C.  W.  Couens,  D.  J. 
Beaton  and  F.  B.  Couens.   Space  153. 

Philip  Carey  Company,  Clnclnattl,  O.— Carey  Flexible 
cement  roofing,  cellboard,  Dec©  veneer,  waterproofing  mate- 
rials, etc.  Represented  by  Allan  Wallace,  J.  E.  Fttspatrlck, 
N.  8.  Kenney,  E.  P.  Tingley  and  P.  A.  Johnston.   Space  150. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Full  aet  steel 
switch  ties.  United  States  steel  sheet  piling,  steel  wheels, 
gear  blanks,  axles,  Duquesne  rail  joints,  hot  and  cold  worked 
splice  bars,  automatic  stereopticon  showing  views  of  steel 
tie  track  and  steel  piling  installations  Represented  by 
N.  M.  Hench,  L.  C.  Lustenberger,  Robert  Coe,  C.  P.  W. 
Rys,  John  McLeod,  John  S.  Unger.  Edwin  S.  Mills,  C.  B. 
Friday,  G.  W.  Landrus.  G.  E.  Dlx.  H.  van  Zandt,  C.  E. 
Dinkey.  J.  W.  Dlx  and  H.  D.  Williams.  Illinois  Steel 
Company  representatives:  W.  II.  C.  Carhart  George  Baker, 
D.  T.  BufTlngton.  H.  L  Baker,  D.  E.  Sawyer,  H.  C.  Grls- 
wold,  J.  P.  Walker,  C.  E.  Haywood,  W.  J.  Totten,  T.  W. 
O'Brien  J.  B.  Arnold.  B.  E.  Hamilton  and  P.  Carhart  Spaces 
267,  268,  259,  260,  269.  270,  271  and  272  Armory. 

George  B.  Carpenter  A  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Railway 
supplies.  Represented  by  H.  W.  d'Evers  and  H.  8.  Hanson. 
Spaces  -112  and  113. 

Chicago  Bridge  A  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  111. — Steel  towers 
and.  tanks.  Represented  by  George  T.  Horton,  Horace  B. 
Horton,  Kobert  H.  Murray,  Merle  J.  Trees,  El  wood  G. 
Ladd.  Charles  8,  Plllsbury,  Clinton  M.  Ladd.  Kenneth  I. 
Small  and  H.  B.  Murphy.    8 paces  66  and  66. 

Cleveland  Frog  and  Crossing  Company,  Cleveland,  O. — 
Progs,  switches,  switch  standB  and  rolled  manganese  rail 
crossings.  Represented  by  George  Stanton,  L  G.  Parker, 
W.  8.  Moore,  George  Arnold,  Jr.,  and  G.  A.  Peabody. 
Spaces  231,  232,  233  and  234. 

Clyde  Iron  Works,  Dulutb,  Minn. — One  814  by  10  in. 
double  cylinder,  double  drum  erectors'  hoist  with  four  inde- 
pendent winch  heads;  one  7  in.  by  10  in,  double  cylinder, 
double  drum  contractors'  hoist  complete  with  bull  wheel 
swinging  gear,  and  various  sites  of  blocks  and  sheaves. 
Represented  by  A.  E.  Holcomb  and  G.  P.  Miller.  Spaces 
201  and  212. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago.  111. — Rock- 
ford  railway  motor  cam,  pneumatic  and  electric  tools,  rail 
bonding  outfits,  etc.  Represented  by  C.  E.  Walker,  J.  C. 
Campbell.  P.  F.  Flavin.  M.  O'Connor,  W.  F.  Delaney  and 
J.  W.  McCabe.    Spaces  67,  68  and  69. 

Chicago  Steel  Railway  Tie  Co.,  Chicago,  III. — Steel  and 
concrete  railway  ties.  Represented  by  Walter  R.  Carmody, 
T.  P.  Inglesby  and  John  Hemmlngway.   Spaces  204  and  205. 

Commercial  Acetylene  Railway  Light  A  Signal  Company, 
Now  York,  X.  Y. — Flashing  signals,  commercial  acetylene 
headlights,  acetylene  signal  lighting.  A.  G.  A.-Dalen  signal 


devices,  Oxy-Aoetylene  welding.  Represented  by  C.  E.  I^ee, 
H.  G.  Doran,  E.  T.  Sawyer  and  F.  A.  Barbey.    Space  134. 

Concrete  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Reinforcing  bars, 
safety  tread  and  bar  bending  machines.  Represented  by 
Fred  C.  Harper.  John  G.  Ralston  and  T.  M.  Davidson. 
Space  286  Armory. 

Conley  Frog  A  8wltch  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.— Three 
designs  of  Conley  frogs.  Represented  by  J.  E.  Conley,  F. 
W.  Lange  and  J.  W.  Buzlck.    Spaces  245  and  246  Armory. 

Cook  Railway  8ignal  Company,  Denver,  Colo.— Automatic 
block  signals,  automatic  crossing  gates  and  "Revivo"  dry 
storage  batteries.  Represented  by  W.  J.  Cook,  George  R. 
Simmons,  M.  W.  Breuer  and  N.  Pallek. 

Cook's  Standard  Tool  Co.,  Kalamasoo,  Mich— Track 
drills,  bonding  drill,  track  tool  grinders,  chucks,  drill  blU, 
track  Jacks,  car  jacks  and  cattle  guards.  Represented  by 
Eugene  Cook,  Walter  Reynolds  and  E.  B.  Cook.    Space  61. 

Crerar,  Adams  A  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Calumet  heavy 
duty  track  drills,  Eureka  bonding  drill,  Hercules  steel  trucks. 
Calumet  expanders,  Shelby  seamless  steel  tubing.  Represent- 
ed by  Russell  Wallace,  W.  J.  Clock,  C.  J.  O.  Swift,  W.  H. 
Dangle,  J.  A.  Martin',  O.  D.  Bassett  and  T.  W.  Barrett  Space 
27. 

The  Curtain  Supply  Company,  Chicago-New  York. — Ring 
88  curtain  fixture.  Hex  all-metal  curtain  rollers.  Rex  steel 
Rush  balance,  vestibule  curtains,  including  Rex  release 
handle.  Rex  steel  vestibule  roller.  No.  S  roller,  vest  hook, 
Rex  vestibule  curtain  opening  shield  and  C.  S.  C.  O.  dia- 
phragms and  fireproof  hoods.  Represented  by  W.  H.  For- 
syth, 8.  W.  Mldgley,  F.  M.  Egolf  and  Randolph  Reynolds. 

D.  A  A.  Post  Mold  Company,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. — D.  A 
A.  cement  fence  machines,  special  molds  for  line,  anchor 
and  brace  posts,  D.  A  A.  post  manufactured  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  post  reinforcements  and  fence 
fasteners.  Represented  by  G.  H.  Dougherty,  L  R.  Dough- 
erty, O.  Dougherty  and  L.  A.  Dougherty.    Space  168. 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa.— Steel 
saah  and  window  operating  device.  Represented  by  C.  P. 
Pond,  R.  A.  Sanborn  and  O.  J.  Wagner.   Space  159. 

Dee  Molrvea  Bridge  A  Iron  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 
Steel  water  towers,  steel  coaling  stations,  steel  stand  pi  pes 
and  novelty  beam  and  tank  calculator.  Represented  by 
W.  W.  Hendrix  and  A.  C.  Pear  sail.    Space  70. 

Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. — Paints  for  rail- 
road Bervlce.  Represented  by  T,  R.  Wyles,  L.  D.  Mitchell,  B. 
O.  F.  Randolph,  A.  H.  Kuerst,  E.  Booth,  J.  J.  Hogan  and  C.  C. 
Potter.    Space  108.  • 

Eugene  Dletzgen  Company,  Chicago,  111. — A  complete  line 
of  improved  railroad  transits  and  levels.  Represented  by 
C.  E.  Cole  and  O.  C.  Moore.   Space  12. 

Paul  Dickinson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. — Smokejacks,  Aeolus 
ventilators  and  cast  Iron  chimneys.  Represented  by  A.  J. 
Ftlkina,  J.  A.  Meaden,  George  M.  Kenyon,  Wm.  H.  Dayton, 
F.  C.  Webb  and  O.  H.  Vrooman.    Space  86. 

Dilworth,  Porter  A  Company,  Ltd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Rail- 
road spikes  and  tie  plates.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Schleiter 
and  Joseph  Dilworth.    Space  276  Armory. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. — 
Dixon's  silica  graphite  paint  and  graphite  productions.  Rep- 
resented by  H.  W.  ChaBe.  R.  R.  Belvllle  and  F.  B.  Gibbs,  Jr. 
Space  116. 

Drouve  Company,  G,  The,  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Skylights  and 
window  operating  device.    Space  151. 

Duplex  Metals  Company,  Chester.  Pa. — Copper  clad  wire 
and  accessories.  Represented  by  C.  B.  Semple.  W.  T.  Kyle.  L. 
M.  Gordon.  R.  C.  McCall,  Elgin  Bralne  and  B.  F.  Cameron. 
Spaces  182  and  183, 

E.  D.  E.  Company,  Chicago.  111. — Flaxllnum  Insulation  for 
refrigerator  cars,  Ice  houses  and  fireproof  Flaxllnum  Insula- 
tion for  steel  passenger  cars.  Represented  by  Frank  M.  Gil- 
more  and  Frank  J.  Burns.   Space  127. 

Eastern  Granite  Roofing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Granite  roofing,  Evertlte  roofing.  Tisbest  roofing  and  Palm- 
old  roofing.  Represented  by  H.  Henning,  A.  E.  Roever  and 
W.  F.  Sachs.    Space  128. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. — Storage 
batteries  for  railway  signals,  car  lighting,  telegraph  and 
telephones.  Represented  by  H.  G.  Thompson  and  George 
W.  Daves.    Space  54. 

Edison,  Thoa.  A.,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. — Primary  batteries. 
Model  working  exhibit,  showing  B.  S.  C.  O.  gravity  and 
storage  batteries  working  on  track  circuits.  Represented 
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by  E.  E  Hudson,  F.  J.  Lepreau,  P.  A.  Qarrltjr  and  E.  McQall. 
8 pace  ES. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Chicago,  III. — "Chlor- 
Ue,"  "Tudor,"  "Extde,"  "Hycap"  and  "Iropclad-Exide"  bat- 
teries to  be  used  in  car  lighting,  telephone,  telegraph  and 
signal  operation;  storage  battery  locomotives,  central  sta- 
tion batteries,  commercial  industrial  trucks  and  operation 
Ol  drawbridges.  Represented  by  O.  H.  Atkin.  T.  Milton, 
H.  N.  Beck.  R.  J.  Balrd.  T.  A.  Cressey  and  P.  G.  Downton- 
Space  22. 

Elyria  Iron  A  Steel  Company  and  the  Hart  8teel  Com- 
pany, Elyrla,  O. — Tie  plates  and  compromise  rail  joints. 
Represented  by  Guilford  S.  Wood,  A.  W,  DeRocher,  W.  T. 
Bents  and  J.  H.  Allen.   Space  101. 

-  Fairmont  Machine  Company,  Fairmont,  Minn. — Motor 
cars,  bridge  building,  4-speed  cars,  section  and  inspection 
car.  Represented  by  F.  E.  Wade  and  H.  E.  Woolery- 
Space  193. 

Federal  8ignal  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Federal  electric 
interlocking,  Federal  electromechanical  Interlocking  tua 
chine.  Federal  switch  guard,  Federal  top  post  signal  mech- 
anism, 3-positlon  solenoid  dwarf  signal.  Mercury  time  re- 
lease, hand  time  release,  track  model,  battery  charging 
switch,  switch  box,  etc.  Represented  by  A.  H.  Renshaw, 
J.  T.  Cade,  C.  Hurse,  H.  G.  Thompson.  J.  J.  Hubbard.  H.  C. 
Ware,  H.  P.  Ober,  John  Kelly,  W.  H,  Richard  and  A-  C. 
Dunns.    Spaces  38  and  39. 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. — Franklin 
as"bestos  lumber  smoke  Jacks,  asbestos  train  pipe  coverlnK. 
"franklin"  86  per  cent,  magnesia  sectional  boiler  lanKing, 
and  cotton  and  wool  waste.  Represented  by  E.  R.  Ray- 
burn.  L.  B.  Melville,  R.  J.  Evans  and  H.  S.  Hayden.  Space 
184. 

The  Frlctlonleaa  Rail,  Boston.  Mass— Rail  for  track 
curves.  Represented  by  F.  A.  Barbey,  J.  W.  Manama,  8. 
W.  Simonds,  O.  H.  Bryant  and  T.  F.  Dwyer,  Jr.    Space  133. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  A  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Motor  cars, 
combined  oil  engine  and  pump,  9  HP  oil  engine  direct- 
connected  to  614  Kw  generator,  steam  pump,  cattle  guards, 
scales,  staridpipe,  bonding  drill,  chain  hoists,  double-acting 
deep  well  cylinder,  electric  motor,  Jacks — ratchet,  hydraulic 
and  hall  bearing.  Eclipse  engine  and  trench  pump.  Repre- 
sented by  S.  F.  Forbes,  A.  A.  Taylor.  B.  M.  Fisher.  L.  H. 
Matthews.  D.  J.  Hlggins,  F.  M.  Condlt  J.  L.  Jones.  F.  H. 
Douglaa,  Geo.  A.  Akers,  C.  T.  Fugivy.  K.  B.  Brown,  W.  W. 
Adams.  A.  M.  Fenwick,  D.  K.  Lee,  F.  V.  Roy,  E.  E.  Pen- 
dray,  L.  Norvell  and  H.  E.  Vergosen.  Spaces  92,  93,  94, 
96,  7J,  74.  76  and  76. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. — Electrical 
equipment  for  steam  railways  and  railway  supplies.  Rep- 
resented by  H.  L  Monroe,  W.  J.  Clark,  A.  W.  Jones,  F. 
Rhea,  W.  O.  Kellogg,  W.  H.  Coleman,  J.  Roberta,  H.  M. 
Jacobs,  G.  F.  Gray,  L.  W.  Shugg,  A.  P.  Jenks,  L.  A.  Craw- 
ford, C.  H.  Jones,  B.  F.  Bllsland  and  H.  K.  Ferguson. 
Spaces  35,  36  and  37. 

General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Power  signaling,  consisting  of  electric  interlocking  using 
dynamic  indication,  alternating  current  block  signal b,  A.  P. 
Block  system,  Selective  signal  system  for  telephone  train 
despatching,  model  4  switch  machine  110- volt  model  A 
signals,  direct-connected  and  base  of  mast  types,  model  2A 
dwarf  signal,  light  signals,  direct  and  alternating  current, 
model  2A  block  signals,  signal  transformers,  altercating: 
and  direct  current  relays  and  indicators,  model  6  form  A 
switch  box,  3-position  relays  and  signal  accessories.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  W.  Salmon,  G.  D.  Morgan,  M.  Wuerpel,  H. 
M.  Sperry,  F.  W.  Moffett.  M.  F.  Oeer.  S.  N.  Wight.  A.  O. 
Moore,  M.  R.  Brlney,  L.  Thomas.  C.  O.  Poor,  F,  H.  Jones, 
W.  K.  Howe,  F.  U  Dodgson.  W.  S.  Henry,  J.  H.  Campbell. 
S.  M.  Day,  O.  A.  Ross,  L.  B.  Somerby,  A.  Thomson,  L.  E. 
Dodge  and  H.  C.  Frey.    Spaces  56,  57.  58  and  59. 

Gordon  Primary  Battery  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Gordon  primary  battery.  Represented  by  O.  S.  Flath,  G. 
A.  Nelson  and  W.  M.  Klnch.    Space  156. 

Griffith,  Lawrence,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — The  Griffith  shoulder 
tie  plate  insulated  rail  Joint  Represented  by  Lawrence  Grif- 
fith.   Space  273,  Armory. 

Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Grip  lock  nuts,  grip 
holding  nuts,  monogram  bolt  fastener  and  the  D.  P.  jour- 
nal box  dust  guard.  Represented  by  W.  E.  Sharp.  Blake 
Hooper,  E.  V.  Lea  and  C.  Beaumont    Space  275.  Armory. 

Hall  8wlteh  A  8ignal  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y— Auto- 
matic signals,  relays,  switch  boxes,  electric  interlocking 
machines,  switch  machine  and  auxiliary  appliances  used  in 
signal  work.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Lane,  W.  J.  Gailllng- 
harn,  Jr.,  H.  J.  Mullineaux,  H.  B.  Taylor.  II.  L.  Hollister, 


R.  ConneU,  O.  B.  Frink  and  C.  R.  Sloan.  Spaces  77,  78, 
79  and  80. 

Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond,  Ind. — Hayes 
derails,  models  A,  CX,  E  and  H,  with  operating  and  target 
stands.  Represented  by  S.  W.  Hayes,  W.  Harding  Davis, 
E.  L.  Ruby,  E.  W.  Brown,  E.  C.  Knapp,  J.  McCulloch.  Jr., 
Wellington  B.  Lee,  Arthur  Gemunder  and  F.  C.  StoweU. 
Space  140. 

Hltt  Crossing  Company,  Champaign,  111. — Space  207. 

Hobart-Allfree  Company,  Chicago,  III.— Smyth  and  Free- 
land  derallers,  Newton  car  replacers,  one  eight-size  model 
of  piston  valve  cylinders.  Represented  by  B.  F.  Hobart, 
K.  H.  Allfree,  F.  R.  Cooper  and  W.  H.  England.   Space  107. 

Hoeachen  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. — Mechan- 
ical highway  crossing  bells.    Represented  by  H.  Hoeschen, 

H.  P.  Ryner,  A.  H.  Snedeker,  R.  A.  Fry  and  George  H. 
Fisher.    Space  145. 

Hubbard  A  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Railroad  track 
tools,  Bhovels,  spades  and  scoops.  Pierce  specialties,  pole 
line  material  and  washers.  Represented  by  R.  L  Mason 
and  O.  W.  Youngqulst    Spaces  114  and  115. 

Haggard  A  Marcusson  Company,  Chicago,  IU. — Tiger  steel 
bunks.  Represented  by  Henry  H.  Marcusson.  Space  289, 
Armory. 

Indianapolis  Switch  A  Frog  Company,  Springfield,  O. — 
RNR  solid  manganese  frog,  "Indianapolis"  manganese  cross- 
ing, RNR  frog  crossing,  "Indianapolis"  portable  electric 
welder,  electric  welded  Joints,  reclaimed  manganese  frog 
and  armor  plated  rail  frog.  Represented  by  E.  C.  Price,  J. 
A.  Foulka,  W.  H.  Thomas  and  J.  C.  Jameson.  Spaces  251 
and  252  Armory. 

Ingalls-Shepard  Forging  Company,  Harvey,  ni.— Repre^ 
sented  by  W.  E.  Foster.    Space  2. 

Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  IU. — Open  hearth  steel 
products,  tie  plates,  railway  track  bolts  and  track  spikes, 
rivets,  Vismera  rust  and  corrosion-resisting  iron  sheets 
and  products,  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  rail  carbon,  plain 
and  hot  twisted,  medium  open  hearth  steel,  plain  and  cold 
twisted,  steel  barrels  and  steel  fence  posts.  Represented 
by  H.  L  Hart  R.  C.  Coombs  and  A.  C.  Roeth.  Spaces 
225  and  226  Armory. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago, 
111.— Oil  engines  and  tractors  for  railroad  construction  work. 
Represented  by  A.  F.  Young  and  C.  C.  ManKrum.  Spaces 
189,  190  and  191. 

international  Interlocking  flail  Joint  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Ill— Interlocking  rail  Joint  (Barnhill  Joint). 
Kepreseuted  by  J.  McWeeny,  W.  H.  Llonesch  and  B.  E. 
Reed.    Space  195. 

International  Steel  Tie  Company,  Cleveland.  O. — Steel 
railway  ties  and  steel  crossing  ties.  Represented  by  Wm. 
P.  Day.  J.  J.  O'Donnell,  L.  C.  Shank,  George  Harpham  and 
W.  C.  Mahon.    Space  292  Armory. 

Iowa  Gate  Company,  Cedar  Falls.  Ia. — Right  of  way  and 
stock  yard  gates  (metal).  Represented  by  Jack  Hyland. 
Jos.  B.  Clay  and  John  H.  Meyer.    Space  146. 

O.  F.  Jordan  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Jordon  spreader- 
Represented  by  M.  J.  Woodhull  and  F.  C.  Rutan.  Space  179. 

Johne-Manville  Company,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Asbes- 
tos suioko  Jacks,  shingles,  roofings,  passenger  and  freight  car 
insulation,  pipe  coverings,  boiler  lagging,  cork  insulation, 
cork  tile,  waterproofing  materials,  mastic  flooring,  packings, 
sectional  conduits,  fibre  conduits,  electrical  materials.  Rep- 
resented by  J.  E.  Meek.  J.  C.  Younglove.  B.  J.  Feeney,  E.  T. 
Wade,  L.  L  Cohen,  Geo.  Chrlstenson,  Chas.  Craig.  F.  W. 
Doty,  M.  H.  Farnsworth,  C.  D.  Folsom,  C.  W.  Gearhart,  R.  A. 
Hamaker,  L.  E.  Hassman.  W.  J.  Hennessey,  y.  j.  Home,  P.  C. 
Jacobs,  D.  L.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Lawrence,  H.  L.  Leach,  H.  T. 
Morris,  C.  E.  Murphy,  H.  M.  Newell.  H.  O.  Newman,  O.  A. 
Nlcol,  H.  B.  Sewell,  J.  H.  Trent  and  H.  A.  Waldon.  Spaces  91 
and  110. 

Joyce  Cridland  Company.  Dayton,  O.— Lifting  Jacks.  Rep- 
resented by  Chas,  D.  Derby,  Geo.  W.  Llewellyn  and  Frank 

I.  Joyce    Space  28. 

Kalamaxoo  Railway  Supply  Company,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.— 
A  general  line  of  track  and  railway  supplies  including 
motor  cars,  track  drills,  light  velocipedes,  etc.  Represented 
by  John  McKlnnon,  D.  A.  Stewart,  C.  A.  Wallace,  W.  N. 
Sldnara.  E.  R.  Martin.  H.  N.  Whipple,  E.  Hicks  and  W. 
Wlnterle.    Spaces  23,  24  and  25. 

Kelly-Derby  Company,  Chicago.  111.— Pumps,  engines,  mo- 
tors, well  cylinders,  rubber,  wire  cloth  and  crucibles.  Rep- 
resented by  C.  W.  Kelly,  R.  E.  Derby.  W.  L.  Berghoffer. 
S.  D.  Baldwin,  Robert  McGowan  and  J.  E.  Bond.  Spaces 
11  and  30. 

Kennicott  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Working  models  of 
water  softener  and  filter.    Represented  by  Cass  L.  Kennl- 
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cott,  E.  J.  Flemmlng,  W.  D.  Hawkins,  F.  S.  Dunham,  T.  0. 
Wlndes.  Jr.,  and  Wm.  N.  Jewell.    Space  SO. 

Kerlte  Insulated  Wire  A  Cable  Company,  New  fork,  N. 
Y. — Kerlte  Insulated  wires  and  cables.  Represented  by 
R.  D.  Brixey,  Axel  Ames,  P.  W.  Miller,  J.  W.  Young,  Joseph 
A.  Renton.  B.  L.  Wtachell.  Jr.,  and  Q.  A.  Oraber.  Spaces 
60,  61  and  62. 

Keuffel  *  Easer  Company  of  New  York,  Chicago,  111. — 
Drawing  materials,  measuring  tapes.  surveying  Instruments, 
etc.  Represented  by  Rudolf  Link,  James  J.  Carlisle.  H.  B. 
Huster.  Edw.  C.  Harris,  J.  C.  Hess  and  Carl  W.  Strass- 
burger.  Space. 

Keystone  Driller  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. — Downle  deep 
well  pumps  and  well  drilling  machinery.  Represented  by  B. 
O.  Eyer  and  O.  R.  Conyne.   Space  13. 

Keystone  Grinder  a\  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.— Portable  automatic  tool-grinding  machines.  Repre- 
sented by  Wm.  L.  Munk,  0.  H.  Hommel  and  8.  S.  Newman. 
Space  291,  Armory. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Ralls,  struct- 
ural material,  cabinets  of  rolled  sections,  illuminated  views 
of  mills,  shops,  mines,  etc,  rail  Joint  splices,  hook  shoulder 
tie  plates,  rail  Joint  plates  and  Lackawanna  steel  sheet  pil- 
ing. Represented  by  C.  R.  Robinson.  E.  Armstrong,  A.  P. 
Van  Scbalck,  C.  H.  Hobbs,  J.  L.  Henoh.  F.  H.  Abbott  and 
A.  H.  Weston.   Spaces  277,  278  and  279  Armory. 

Lehon  Company,  The,  Chicago.  111. — Waterproof  canvas, 
roofing,  insulating  papers,  sill  covers,  saturated  burlap  Rep- 
resented by  Tom  Lehon  and  D.  B.  Wright.   Space  144. 

Lldgerwood  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Hoist- 
ing engines  and  boilers.  Represented  by  F.  B.  Knight,  G. 
N.  Crawford,  W.  G.  Wilmont,  E.  C.  Reeder  and  W.  R.  Elden. 

Lorain  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.— Track  material, 
frog  crossings,  switches  of  both  rolled  and  cast  manganese, 
switch  stands,  rail  braces  and  guard  rail  cLamps.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  S.  Llttlefleld,  S.  P.  McGough,  H.  H.  McDonald, 
Arthur  S.  LlttleOeld,  Charles  G.  Donnell,  Carroll  Burton, 
George  W.  Reese,  Wm.  Lynam,  J.  E.  Decker,  W.  W.  Kings- 
ton and  A.  L.  Verner.   Spaces  263,  264,  266  and  266  Armory. 

Lultwleler  Pumping  Engine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Non-pulsating  deep  well  pump,  triplex  pump. — Represented  by 
R.  J.  Bauerelaen.    Space  181. 

Lufkln  Rule  Company,  Saginaw.  Mich. — Measuring  tapes 
and  rules  of  every  description.  Represented  by  S.  B.  Mc- 
Gee  and  F.  G.  Brown.   Space  121. 

M.  W.  8upply  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Vaughan  rail 
anchors.    Represented  by  David  L  Vaughan.    Space  163. 

McGraw  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Copies 
of  the  Electric  Railway  Journal,  Engineering  Record,  Elec- 
trical World.  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineer,  Electric 
Railway  and  Lighting  Directories,  and  other  special  publi- 
cations. Represented  by  Hugh  M.  Wilson,  L.  E.  Gould, 
E.  J.  Hunt.  Sam  Hobson,  S.  T.  Henry.  W.  E.  Kelly,  E.  M. 
Haas,  W.  W.  DeBerard,  F.  Nicholas.  E.  J.  Mehren,  C.  W. 
Stark,  H.  L.  Fischacher,  B.  B.  Cooke,  Henry  Barnes  and 
Lyon  Gardiner.    Space  29. 

Burton  W.  Mudge  A  Company,  Chicago,  I1L — Motor  cars 
for  inspection,  section  and  spike  driving  service;  right  of 
way  gates.  Represented  by  Burton  W.  Mudge,  Thomas  H. 
Garland,  Robert  D.  Sinclair.  A.  R.  Dyer,  Robert  M.  Smith, 
Blake  C.  Howard.  George  W.  Bender,  Ira  W.  WlncheU,  8.  S. 
Iawson.  Cllve  Hastings,  H.  L.  Goodwin,  Lathrop  Ressegule, 
Fred  S.  Wllcoxen,  Royal  D.  Hawley  and  A.  P.  Grenler. 
Spaces  62,  63,  71  and  72. 

C.  F.  Massey  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Reinforced  concrete 
railway  supplies  such  as  culvert  pipe,  battery  wells,  signal 

posts,  telephone  booths,  etc.  Represented  by  C.  F.  Massey, 
A.  Christ,  Jr..  O.  J.  West,  Chas.  Oilman,  R.  A.  Peterson, 
E.  M.  Hathaway,  T.  W.  Scott  and  H.  W.  Wilder. 

Morden  Frog  A  Crossing  Works,  Chicago,  111. — Solid  and 
built-up  manganese  frogs,  manganese  crossing,  manganese 
switch  points,  Unity,  Security  and  G.  L.  M.  switch  stands, 
guard  rails,  guard  rail  clamps,  compromise  Joints,  rail 
I) mces,  etc.  Represented  by  Irving  T.  Harts,  Arthur  C. 
Smith,  Harry  M.  Macke,  William  J.  Morden.  W.  Homer 
Harts  and  R.  T.  Glbbe.    8paces  238.  239  and  240  Armory. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Cleveland,  O. — Columbia  track 
batteries  types  71  and  73,  Columbia  dry  batteries,  Columbia 
multiple  batteries,  Columbia  blue  label  flashlight  batteries 
and  flash  lights.  Represented  by  M.  H.  MoffetL  Chas.  S. 
Pflasterer,  W.  O'Connor  and  L.  W.  Fisher.    Space  152. 

National  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  Madison.  Wis. — 
National  Concrete  fence  posts.  Represented  by  Victor  E. 
Rogers  and  W.  L.  Casady.    Space  221. 

National  Corrugated  Culvert  Company,  Mlddletown.  O.— 
Corrugated  culvert*  and  flumes.  Represented  by  G.  F.  Ahl- 
brandt  and  Paul  T.  Defreea.    Spaces  99  and  100. 


National  Electric  Specialty  Company,  Toledo,  O.— "Vac-M" 
(Vacuum)  lightning  arresters,  Signal  types  No.  1  and  No.  2 
for  automatic  block  signal  work  and  police  and  Are  alarm 
telegraph.  Giant  type  for  telephone  and  train  dispatching; 
high  tension  transmission  telephone  lines,  and  toll  lines. 
Telephone  exchange  type  for  ordinary  subscribers'  stations 
and  local  lines.  Also  Paragon  ground  cones.  Represented 
by  F.  8.  Chapman,  V.  A.  Chapman,  J.  T.  Greene,  C.  F. 
Wall  and  P.  H.  Chapman.    Space  164. 

National  Indicator  Company,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. — 
Train  indicators,  station  Indicators,  train  departure  bul- 
letins, gate  signs.  Represented  by  J.  Hutchinson  and  T.  M. 
Wlldera.    Space  21. 

National  Lock  Washer  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.— Nut- 
locks  and  testing  appliances.  Represented  by  John  B.  Sey- 
mour, Alvtu  T.  Thompson,  Chas.  P.  Williams  and  A.  H. 
Handlan,  Jr.    Space  286  Armory. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  O. — 
Tio  plates,  rail  braces,  anti-rail  creepers  and  bridge  wash- 
ers. Represented  by  C.  L.  Johnston,  Chas.  H.  McCrea.  J.  J. 
Byera,  H.  J.  Hlatt,  L.  W.  De  Witt  and  T.  W.  Ash  ton.  Space 
106. 

George  P.  Nichols  aV  Bro.,  Chicago,  111. — Electrical  turn- 
table tractor.  Represented  by  George  P.  Nichols,  Samuel 
F.  Nichols.  R.  M.  Gustouand  and  Henry  Fries.    Space  178. 

Northey-Slmmen  Signal  Company,  Lt'd,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
— Apparatus  for  automatically  drawing  a  graphic  train 
chart  in  dispatcher's  office;  cab  signal  apparatus.  Repre- 
sented by  F.  Erich  sen  Brown,  P.  J.  Slmmen,  C  E.  Chatfleld 
and  Ed  Moore.    Spaces  228,  229,  Armory. 

Ogle  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Model  coaling 
station  and  hoisting  machine.  Represented  by  R.  A.  Ogle. 
C.  F,  Bledsoe.  B.  G.  Wendel  and  Otto  Albertz.    Space  16. 

Ohio  Port  Mold  Company,  Toledo,  O.— Molds  for  cement 
fence  posts.  Represented  by  Asa  M.  Smith  and  E.  S. 
Smith.    Space  202. 

Okonite  Company,  The,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Okonite 
wires  and  cables  of  all  kinds,  Okonite  and  Manson  tapes. 
Can  dee  pot  heads.  Represented  by  Lewis  G.  Martin,  J.  D. 
TTnderhlll,  W.  G.  Hovey,  J.  M.  Lorens,  R.  H.  Baker  and 
H.  Cox.    Space  16. 

O'M alley-Bears  Valve  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Multlplate 
valves.  Represented  by  Edward  O'Malley.  Thomas  CMalley 
and  H.  A.  Crews.   Space  18. 

8pencer  Otla  Company,  Chicago,  111— Economy  eteel  tie 
plates,  Kron  automatic  springless  scales.  Represented  by 
H.  H.  Hart,  W.  L  De  Remer.  T.  W.  Blatchford,  Hunter 
Mlcheals  and  Olever  Oleson.    Spaces  122.  141.  142.  143. 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Chicago,  111.— Otto  kerosene 
engine  Represented  by  W.  Y.  8haw  and  D.  S.  Faulkner. 
Space  186. 

The  P.  A  M.  Company,  Chicago,  I1L— The  P.  ft  M.  rail 
anttcreeper,  bond  wire  protector,  Crane  guard  rail  retainer 
and  the  Smith  tie  renewer.  Represented  by  Philip  W. 
Moore,  L.  W.  Kent,  Alvar  R.  Sutter,  Geo.  E.  Johnson.  David 
T.  Hallberg,  John  Ritchie,  R.  Harris,  J.  Edgar  Johnson. 
Royal  D.  Hawley,  Robert  J.  Mercur  and  Fred.  A.  Preston. 
Spaces  128  and  124. 

W.  W.  Patterson  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa— High  grade, 
hand  made  tackle  blocks.  Represented  by  W.  W.  Patter- 
son, Jr.    Space  147. 

C.  F.  Peaae  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Automatic  blue  print- 
ing and  direct  blue  line  printing  machines,  paper  coating 
machines,  motor  driven  trimming  tables,  etc.  Represented 
by  C.  F.  Pease,  P.  M.  Morgan,  T.  K.  Murney,  E.  R.  Thomp- 
son and  L  M.  CampbelL   Spaces  157  and  158. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — No.  30 
Manard  anvil  face  frog  dies.  160  32';  No.  20  Manard  anvil 
face  frog;  No.  18  Manard  anvil  face  frog;  No.  16  Manard 
anvil  face  frog;  No.  10  solid  Manard  frog;  No.  10  spring; 
rail  frog  with  rolled  Manard  stiff  rail;  30-ft  switch  complete 
having  rolling  Manard  switch  points;  No.  10  Manard  spring 
rail  frog  main  line  switch  stands,  low  Steelton  positive 
switch  stand;  low  New  Century  switch  stand  with  detector 
attachment;  intermediate  New  Century  switch  stand  with 
semaphore  attachment;  Intermediate  New  Century  switch 
stand;  drop  tests  of  Joints,  using  Iron,  steel  and  Mayarl 
steel  bolts;  drop  tests  of  open  hearth  rails.  Represented 
by  G.  S.  Vlckery.  G.  W.  Parsons,  C.  A.  Alden,  C.  A.  Lang- 
don.  W.  H.  Allen.  F.  II.  Ogden,  W.  H.  Phlller,  W.  M.  Hen- 
derson. John  C.  Jay,  Jr..  C.  8.  Clark.  R.  B.  Belknap,  R.  W. 
Gillespie.  R.  W.  Reed.  N.  E.  Salsich.  .1.  0.  Miller  and  R.  C. 
Hoffman,  Jr.  Spaces  241,  242,  243,  244,  253.  264,  255  and 
256  Armory. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Pocket 
List  of  Railroad  Officials.  Represented  by  J.  Alexander 
Brown.  Chas.  L.  Dlnsmore  and  Harold  A.  Brown.  Space  26. 
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Positive  Rail  Anchor  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Marion, 
lad.— Rail  anchors.  Represented  by  W.  M.  Mitchell,  John 
C.  Baswell  and  R.  H.  Johnson.    Space  177. 

Potter  Wlnslow  Company,  Chicago,  III— Hallway  supplies  In 
concrete.  Represented  by  G.  H.  Macdonaugh  and  A.  C. 
Hudelburg.    Spaces  176  and  176. 

Protective  Signal  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Denver, 
Colo. — A  railroad  highway  crossing  signal,  annunciator  for 
tower  service;  telephone  selector.  Represented  by  W.  C. 
Neahr  and  D.  B.  Turner.    Space  203. 

Q.  A  C.  Company,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Bonxano  rail 
Joints.  Vaughan  rail  anchors,  Bonsano  rolled  steel  compromise 
joints,  guard  rail  clamps,  insulated  rail  joints.  Samson  rail 
benders.  Represented  by  C.  P.  Qulnoy,  p.  P.  Klster,  T.  B. 
Bowman,  J.  A.  Wescott,  E.  M.  Smith.  H.  A.  Hawes.  C.  D. 
Walworth.  J.  A.  Bodkin,  A.  R,  Horn,  W.  A.  Duckworth,  J.  J. 
Qr.inn  and  A  E.  Stokes.   Spaces  120  and  139. 

Rail  Joint  Company,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Continuous 
Weber  and  Wolhaupter  rail  joints.  Represented  by  L.  F. 
Bralne,  Percy  Holbrook,  BenJ.  Wolhaupter,  W.  E.  Clark,  U. 
C.  Armstrong,  Fred  1*  Poor,  H.  C.  Holloway,  Geo.  C.  Is- 
bester.  Sumner  Collins,  E.  L.  Van  Dressar,  E.  A.  Condlt,  Jr., 
W.  A.  Chapman,  J.  G.  Miller,  R.  W.  Smith,  W.  S.  Boyce. 
C.  B.  Griffin,  Frank  M.  Hill  and  Chas.  Jenktnson.  Spaces 
81  and  82. 

Railroad  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Tie  plates,  de- 
ration, high  crossing  alarms,  electric  signals  and  signal 
supplies.  Represented  by  M.  J.  Comerford,  R.  D.  Hawley, 
P.  P.  Hawley,  P.  C.  Webb,  H.  M.  Buck,  Geo.  M.  Kenyon. 

A.  H.  Smith,  B.  H.  Bell  and  E.  W.  Vogel.  Spaces  86 
and  104. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  Chicago,  J1L — The 
Railway  and  Engineering  Review,  a  weekly  magazine  devoted 
to  railway  and  engineering  subjects.  Represented  by  Wil- 
lard  A.  Smith.  Harold  A.  Smith,  R.  S.  Richardson,  C.  L. 
Bates,  A.  E.  Cherrlfleld.  W.  M.  Camp  and  Robert  R, 
Qrelg.    Space  64. 

Railway  List  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Railway  publications. 
Represented  by  W.  E.  Magraw,  C.  8.  Myers,  L.  P.  Wilson. 
K.  I*  Van  Auk  en,  j.  m.  Crowe,  Dal  ton  Risley  and  W.  R. 
Toppan.    8 pace  9. 

Railway  A  Traction  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  Til. — Her- 
cules steel  bumping  posts,  Wyoming  track  sander,  Wyoming 
veBtibule  curtain  release.  Represented  by  W.  8.  Barbae  and 
E.  C.  Holmes.  Space  274.  Armory. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. — Switch  stands, 
switches,  frogs.  guard  rail  clamps,  special  switch  slide 
plates,  etc.    Represented  by  J.  Kdgar  Davidson,  Wellington 

B.  Lee,  Arthur  Gemunder,  James  B.  Strong  and  W.  C. 
Kidd.    Spaces  280,  281  and  282  Armory. 

Reliance  Manufacturing  Company,  Masslllon,  O. — Nut 
locks.  Represented  by  Howard  J.  McGinn,  A.  W.  Carpen- 
ter and  Frank  C.  McLaln.    Space  180. 

The  Remington  Oil  Engine  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y  — 
Ten-homepower  kerosene  oil  engine  and  duplicate  parts. 
Represented  by  Frank  W.  Chaffee  and  A.  L.  Abbott.  Space 
172. 

Rhlneland  Machine  Works  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y.— 
Rail  bearings.  Represented  by  D.  D.  Davis  and  Elmer 
Hendrlckson.    Space  227  Armory. 

Rlchards-Wllcox  Mfg.  Company,  Aurora,  III. — Railroad  door 
hangers,  parallel  door  hardware,  Underwriters'  Are  door 
hardware  and  grindstones.  Represented  by  E.  J.  G.  Phillips, 
W.  D.  Jameson,  A.  J.  Eggleston.   Spaces  187  and  188. 

Roadmastert'  A  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  Ster- 
ling, 111. — Booth  for  the  reception  of  visiting  roadmasters 
and  supervisors.  Represented  by  L.  C.  Ryan,  W.  A.  Kan- 
nally,  Harry  Clark  and  A.  M.  Clough.   Space  288  Armory. 

Roberts  A  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Photographs 
of  Holmen  reinforced  concrete  and  frame  constructed  loco- 
motive Coaling  stations.  Represented  by  Clyde  P.  Ross, 
W.  B.  Ouard,  E.  E.  Barrett  and  J.  S.  Shannon.  Spaces 
97  and  98. 

Sanitary  Bunk  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — A  sanitary 
double  deck  steel  spring  bunk.  Represented  by  L.  H.  Mum- 
inert.    Space  174. 

Sellers  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Sellers  an- 
chor bottom  wrought  Iron  tie  plates  and  Sollers  wrought 
iron  angle  bars.  Represented  by  J.  M.  Sellers,  R.  A.  Van 
Houten  and  G.  M.  Hogan.    Space  125. 

Signal  Accessories  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Signal 
material.    Represented  by  P.  C.  Lavarack  and  C.  H  Burt. 

Space  118. 

.Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
and  Chicago,  111. — The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Maintenance 
of  Way  Daily,  The  Signal  Engineer  and  American  Engi- 
neer.    Represented  by  Edward  A.  Simmons.  Samuel  O. 


Dunn,  Lucius  B.  Sherman,  Henry  Lee,  Roy  V.  Wright, 
John  N.  Reynolds,  Prank  S.  Dlnsmore,  H.  H.  Marsh.  Arthur 
E.  Hooven,  E.  T.  Howson,  R.  E.  Thayer,  A.  D.  Cloud,  H.  H. 
Simmons.  Harold  P.  Lane,  P.  H.  Thompson.  C.  W.  Garrison, 
Kenneth  Q.  Cloud.  Harold  D.  Horton,  L.  G.  Dennlson  and 
T.  E.  Grossman.    Spaces  44  and  63. 

Snow  Construction  Company,  T.  W.,  Chicago,  III.— Screw 
spike  car.  Snow  oil  crane,  Snow  bucket  type  coal  chutes 
and  Snow  water  crane,  Johnson  water  tank  lug.  Dupree 
water  tank  lug,  Hess  artesian  well  cylinder.  Crescent  oil 
engine.  Represented  by  T.  W.  Snow,  R.  E.  Gurley,  M.  D. 
Miller  and  R.  A.  Blake.    Spaces  46  and  46. 

Southern  Railway  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Saun- 
ders corrugated  car  stopper.  Represented  by  W.  D.  Achuff. 
Spaces  170  and  171. 

Standard  Asphalt  A  Rubber  Company,  Chicago,  111.— 
"Sarco"  No.  6  waterproofing  and  other  "Sarco"  aaphaltB 
for  various  purposes,  including  practical  illustrations  of 
methods  of  application,  etc  Represented  by  Norman  Mal- 
colm. C.  V.  Eades,  R.  E.  Kartrock.  J.  M.  Woodruff.  G.  * 
Schomburg,  W.  A.  Hewey,  H.  J.  Smith  and  T.  P.  stypsynskL 

Space  1. 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 
Railway  signal  wire  in  all  forms.  All  copper  and  Colonial 
copper  clad,  both  bare  and  Insulated;  underground  cable 
and  cable  terminals.  Represented  by  J.  R.  Wiley,  H.  P. 
Kimball.  A.  A.  Anderson,  W.  M.  Rogers,  Russell  E.  Green, 
J.  L.  Lyon  and  Elbert  P.  Norton.  Space  187. 

Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company,  The,  Canton,  O. — Plat  sheets, 
roofing,  culverts  and  drains  made  of  antl-corroslve  Toucan 
metal.  Represented  by  A.  T.  Enlow,  J.  T.  Hay  and  D.  B. 
Coey.   Space  14. 

Steel  Railway  Tie  and  Appliance  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
— Shane  steel  railway  tie  and  safety  fastener.  Represented 
by  George  H.  Shane,  Robert  E.  Foresman,  George  F.  Klser, 
A.  H.  Williams  and  Bert  F.  Klser.    Space  196. 

Templston,  Kenly  A  Company,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  111. — Simplex 
car  and  track  jacks.  Represented  by  Alfred  E.  Barron, 
Arthur  C.  Lewis,  Charloa  A.  Crane,  Jr.,  Lionel  B.  Morton, 
Harry  M.  Hood  and  Walter  B.  Templeton.  Spaces  31,  32. 
33  and  34. 

Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Company,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. — Samples  of  Titanium  products.  Represented  by  H. 
H.  Cook,  Charles  Vickers  and  J.  M.  Sherrerd.  Spaces  283 
and  284  Armory. 

Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Company,  Toledo,  O. — 
Pipe  threading  and  cutting  tools.  Represented  by  W.  W. 
Vosper,  8.  S.  Thornberry  and  R.  H.  Irwin.   Space  178. 

Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Draft  gear. 
Represented  by  J.  R.  Cardwell,  L.  I.  Oanfleld,  J.  W.  Hatha- 
way, W.  G.  Krauser  and  J.  B.  Tarelton.    Space  1*9. 

Union  Iron  Works,  Hoboken.  N.  J. — Pile  hammers  and 
derrick  excavators.  Represented  by  M.  B  tialscha  and  W. 
G.  Schslscha.    Space  200. 

Union  Switch  A  8lgnal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Me- 
chanical, electro-mechanical,  electric  and  electro-pneumatic 
inter  lockings,  automatic  block  signals  (A.  C.  and  D.  C), 
Keystone  Insulated  joints  and  other  signal  accessories. 
Represented  by  S.  G.  Johnson.  G.  A.  Blackmore,  W.  H.  Cad- 
wallader.  J.  S.  Hobson,  L.  P.  Howard,  J.  P.  Coleman,  H. 
W.  Griffin,  H.  A.  Wallace,  T.  H.  Patenall.  J.  W.  White.  J. 
J.  Corzens,  W.  W.  Talbert,  Aaron  Dean.  M.  D.  Hanlon,  W. 
E.  Corey,  H.  McCready,  A.  C.  Llvermore,  E.  R.  Cos,  W.  P. 
Newbert.    Spaces  40,  41,  42  and  43. 

Universal  Metallic  Tie  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  — 
Metal  railroad  crosstles.  Represented  by  Burton  8.  Rupp. 
Space  197. 

Verona  Tool  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Track  tools  and 
nut  locks.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Remmel,  Henry  Fischer, 
E.  Woodlngs,  Rex  Gray  and  James  C.  Burr.   Space  129. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Railroad  tele- 
phone, selectors,  arc  lamps.  Represented  by  E.  W.  Hamlin, 
J.  O.  Kich  and  G.  H.  Porter.   Space  17. 

Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  A  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Manganese  steel  frogs  and  crossings,  split  switches,  switch 
stands,  guard  rati  clamps,  enlarged  photographs,  models, 
etc.  Represented  by  Victor  Angerer,  L  R.  Ashhurst,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Borie,  George  R.  Lyman,  R.  C.  McCloy.  H.  F.  Mc- 
Dermott,  W,  McLaln,  J.  C.  Robinson,  W.  8.  Stothoff  and 
L.  W.  Jones.    Spaces  247,  248,  249  and  2!i0  Armory. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Company,  St  Paul,  Minn. — 
Pull  sized  section  of  refrigerator  car  showing  Bohn  patented 
all  steel  collapsible  bulkheads,  hatch  ventilators  and  plugs. 
Represented  by  A.  D.  Thomsen.   Space  208. 

Winana  Improved  Patented  Rail  Joint  Company  Port- 
land, Ore— Rail  Joints.  Represented  by  A.  Wlnans.  Spaces. 

U.  8.  Wind  Engine  A  Pump  Co.,  Batavla.  111  — Water  col- 
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limns,  water  tanks,  steel  frames  for  water  tanks,  switch 
stands,  semaphores,  pumps  and  pumping  machinery.  Repre- 
sented by  L.  E.  Wolcott,  C.  E.  Ward  and  J.  P.  Prindle. 
Space  111. 

Wolf*  Brush  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Railroad  paint 
brushes,  railroad  brooms  and  railroad  cleaning  brushes. 
Represented  by  C.  N.  Struble,  W.  T.  Hogan  and  W.  Q. 
Lange.    Space  10. 

Worth  Wire  Works,  Kokomo,  Ind. — Cinch  fence  stays  for 
right-of-way  fences.  Represented  by  O.  H.  Buck,  Timothy 
Harrison,  Forest  Craig,  H.  D.  Buck  and  H.  L.  Green.  Space 
210. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  Wyoming.  Pa. — Track  shovels 
and  locomotive  scoops.  Represented  by  G.  E.  Geer.  Space 
160. 


A  NEW  BOX  CAR  LOADER. 


A  new  machine  for  loading  anthracite  coal  into  box  cars 
has  been  developed  by  PalrbankB-Morse  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  which 
has  been  very  extensively  tried  out  experimentally,  and  is 


The  chutes  are  supported  on  a  carriage  which  Is  capable 
of  vortical  movement  within  the  supporting  carriage,  allow- 
ing the  chutes  to  be  regulated  for  the  various  heights  of 
box  cars  in  use.  After  this  height  is  adjusted  to  suit  the 
door  of  the  car,  tho  spouts  are  extended  Into  the  door  until 
their  ends  are  about  25  ft.  apart,  and  as  the  loading  proceeds 
the  spouts  are  withdrawn,  keeping  their  ends  just  clear  of 
the  pile.  The  loader  may  bo  operated  entirely  by  hand  or 
entirely  by  electric  motor,  or  by  a  combination  of  hand  and 
electric  power.  The  machine  shown  In  the  accompanying 
photograph  Is  propelled  from  one  discharge  chute  to  an- 
other by  an  electric  motor  and  the  movement  of  the  chutes 
Is  accomplished  by  hand  through  the  operation  of  throe 
wheels,  shown  in  the  foreground.  One  of  these  wheels  raises 
and  lowers  the  chutes  to  Bult  the  height  of  the  car  doors, 
the  second  controls  the  movement  of  the  spouts  in  and  oat 
of  the  car,  and  the  third  tilts  the  spouts  to  control  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  material  leaves  their  ends.    All  mov- 


New  Box  Car  Loader  with  Two  Types  of  Carriage. 


now  in  service  at  three  points.  The  machine  could  probably 
also  be  adapted  to  tho  loading  of  bituminous  coal,  coke  or 
similar  substances,  although  as  yet  no  Installations  for  thesis 
purposes  have  been  made.  The  supporting  carriage  is  de- 
signed to  travel  cither  on  Its  own  rails  or  to  be  suspended 
from  tho  structure  of  the  bin  it  serves.  The  carriage  is  of 
steel  with  an  operating  platform  suspended  on  one  sldo  at  a 
height  which  allows  the  operating  levers  to  bo  readily 
handlod.  The  essential  feature  of  the  loader  is  the  use  of 
two  horizontally  curved  spouts  which  receive  the  coal  from 
two  discharge  pipes  leading  from  the  Hp  screens  of  the 
loading  pocket  and  discharge  It  in  the  car,  the  point  of  dis- 
chargo  being  governed  by  the  distance  which  the  spoutB  are 
pushed  into  the  car.  These  chutes  arc  bronze-lined  to  reduce 
the  friction,  and  It  has  been  found  that  the  coal  acquires  a 
sufficient  velocity  in  the  down  spouts  to  carry  It  to  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  chutes. 


ing  parts  are  carefully  counterbalanced  so  that  very  little 
power  is  required  to  adjust  them,  one  man  being  able  to 
handle  the  whole  machine  readily.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  Is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  lip  screens  which  deliver  the  material  from  the  storage 
pockets.  The  ordinary  loading  rale  with  this  loader  Is  six 
to  eight  minutes  for  a  40-ton  car. 


EXCURSIONS  FOR  FRIDAY. 


While  Friday  Is  reserved  by  the  Association  for  visiting 
tho  Exhibition  at  the  Coliseum  and  Armory,  it  is  probable 
that  some  members  will  find  ample  time  to  see  the  exhibits 
before  Friday  and  would  like  to  see  somo  points  of  local 
interest  about  the  city  on  that  day.  If  such  members  will 
communicate  their  desire  to  the  arrangements  committee, 
of  which  F.  R.  Coates  Is  chairman,  parties  can  be  arranged. 
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The  attendance  at  both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  the  association  yesterday  should  be  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  the  officers  and  to  the  membership  at  large. 
Even  though  the  morning  session  began  at  9  o'clock,  there 
has  been  no  preceding  opening  session  in  the  history  of  the 
association  when  so  many  members  were  in  attendance,  and 
at  many  times  throughout  the  day  many  men  were  standing 
after  all  chairs  were  filled.  The  large  attendance  and  the 
interest  in  the  discussions  forecast  that  the  fourteenth  annual 
convention  will  surpass  all  previous  records  for  interest  and 
value  of  the  work  done.  The  registration  yesterday  was  315. 
which  is  tho  largest  for  an  opening  day  In  the  history  of  the 
association. 


In  marked  contrast  with  Its  presentation  last  year,  the 
report  of  Committee  10  on  the  Uniform  System  of  Signaling, 
lecn  under  discussion  for  so  many  years,  was 
adopted  without  discussion.    This  Is  the  same 


report  that  met  with  such  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
Signal  Association  last  fall,  and  was  referred  to  letter  ballot 
at  the  Quebec  meeting  by  unanimous  vote,  and  also  without 
discussion,  and  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  574  to  10.  The 
adoption  of  this  report  by  both  associations  will  now  enable 
it  to  be  referred  to  the  American  Railway  Association,  prob- 
ably Just  In  time  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  standard  code  which  that  organization  now 
ray.  The  reports  from  Committee  10  on  the 
other  two  subjects  were  offered  merely  as  Information.  The 
one  dealing  with  effects  of  treated  ties  on  track  circuits  was 
interesting,  the  Information  having  been  taken  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  large  number  of  roads,  all  of  which  seem  to 
have  had  such  varied  results  that  at  this  time  there  Is  not 
much  upon  which  to  base  definite  conclusions,  although  the 
committee  did  very  well  in  this 


The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Loree  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  one  year  ago 
that  in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  maintenance  of  way  department  devoted  to  labor,  the 
association  give  more  attention  to  the  economics  of  labor,  baa 
borne  Its  first  fruit  this  year.  Acting  upon  this 
the  board  of  direction  assigned  this  subject  to  three  i 
tees  last  spring.  The  first  report  embodying  definite 
mendatlons  is  that  of  the  Track  Committee,  which  made  three 
recommendations  regarding  desirable  agencies  to  obtain  a 
better  class  of  section  foremen.  Before  starting  upon  this 
work  the  committee  made  an  outline  of  the  most  essential 
subjects  to  be  considered,  this  outline  Including  subjects 
enough  for  several  years'  study.  Judging  from  the  very 
eral  response  to  the  request  for  Information  by  the 
mittee  having  the  matter  In  charge  and  by  the  Interest  shown 
in  the  convention  yesterday,  the  members  and  railway  execu- 
tives in  general  agree  upon  the  Importance  of  this  subject. 
The  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  In  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment is  Increasing  Indicates  that  the  situation  is  becoming 
worse.  It  is  frequently  the  case  in  associations  of  this  kind 
for  a  desire  to  be  shown  to  avoid  reference  to  labor  condi- 
tions, especially  where  any  recommendations  involve  the 
question  of  an  Increase  in  wages.  If  an  increase  in  wages  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  efficiency,  it  Is 
Just  as  much  within  the  province  of  an  association  to  recom- 
mend it  as  it  is  to  make  a  recommendation  regarding  the 
selection  of  material.  The  subject  of  economics  of  labor  has 
been  neglected  so  long  and  Is  now  such  a  pressing  one  that 
the  association  is  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  it  up  even 
at  this  late  date,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
will  be  encouraged  to  go  deeply  into  tbc  subject  and 
definite  recommendations,  even  though  they  may  perhaps 
involve  increases  in  wages  or  rearrangements  of  forces 


of  tho  rules  for  the  organization  and  guidance  of 
Inspectors  in  the  mill,  shop  and  field,  presented  by  the 
committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures,  seem  to  be  rather 
a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  inspect  Ion  than  a 
series  of  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  an  Inspector 
familiar  with  his  work.  Many  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
inspector  outlined  in  the  preamble  would  be  equally  desira- 
ble In  any  other  line  of  business.  While  this  information 
might  be  valuable  to  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  It 
Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  man  will  be  employed 
as  an  Inspector  without  previous  mill  experience.  In  one 
place  It  Is  stated  that  the  Inspector  should  "study  the  opera- 
tions of  the  plant  and  become  familiar  with  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture."  To  be  qualified  as  an  Inspector, 
have  this  knowledge  or  tbe  processes  of  man- 
being  appointed.  Some  of  the  requirement* 
in  the  rules  seem  to  belong  more  properly  In  the  specifi- 
cations furnished  to  the  Inspector  than  in  the  rules  outlined 
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for  ble  guidance.  The  minority  report  calls  attention  to  some 
of  the  defect*  In  the  present  system  of  Inspection  which 
are  common  knowledge.  May  not  many  of  these  defects  be 
due  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  severe  competition?  When  a 
railway  or  other  concern  lots  contracts  for  the  inspection 
of  material  upon  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  the  service 
is  pretty  sure  to  deteriorate  as  the  price  of  the  work  is 
reduced.  Inspection  in  many  ways  is  not  now  as  efficient  as 
a  few  years  ago;  but  the  same  price  Is  not  being  paid  as  in 
former  years.  The  establishment  of  a  railway  inspection 
bureau  by  the  railways  themselves  would  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  actual  cost  of  inspection;  and  if  the  standard  of 
Inspection  Is  to  be  raised  the  cost  probably  will  also  be 
increased  no  matter  who  does  it.  The  objection  that  the 
present  Inspectors  do  not  gain  the  advantage  of  personal 
contact  with  the  heads  of  private  bureaus  is  true  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Inspectors  now  come  in  contact  with  the 
department  head  devoting  his  entire  time  to  one  specialty 
Instead  of  with  the  general  heads. 


In  commenting  upon  the  amount  of  study  which  railway 
men,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the  rail  committee, 
are  giving  to  the  rail  situation,  a  prominent  student  of  this 
subject  said  a  few  days  ago  that  nearly  all  the  attention 
Is  being  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  rails,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  steel  makers,  and  comparatively 
little  organized  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  protection  of 
the  rails  in  service,  which  Is  under  the  control  of  the  rail- 
ways themselves.  There  appears  to  be  some  foundation  for 
this  statement  The  need  for  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  affecting  railways 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  desire  to  minimize  in  the 
least  the  necessity  for  the  work  to  get  better  rails  which 
ha h  been  done,  or  the  valu«  of  the  Improvements  which  have 
resulted  from  this  work.  But.  as  we  have  stated  before.  It 
does  not  appear  entirely  reasonable  for  the  railways  to  have 
to  provide  the  funds  or  the  investigators  to  teach  the  steel 
makers  how  to  manufacture  their  product.  Nor  Is  It  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  facts  brought  out  in  these  Investiga- 
tions are  new  to  the  manufacturers  who  have  devoted  their 
entire  attention  to  the  making  of  rails  for  many  years.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  quality  of  the  steel  going  into  the 
rails  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  but  the  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  roadbed  and  equipment.  It  is 
to  the  defects  of  the  latter,  the  remedies  for  which  are 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  railways,  that  it  would 
seem  advisable  for  the  association  to  devote  more  attention. 
It  is  not  commercially  practicable  to  produce  rails  every 
one  of  which  will  be  absolutely  perfect,  or  to  maintain  the 
track  or  equipment  in  such  condition  that  no  broken  rails 
will  result.  While  it  is  tme  that  almost  without  exception 
the  rails  which  give  rise  to  serlouB  wrecks  and  loss  of  life 
and  property,  are  seriously  defective,  many  sound  rails  were 
broken  last  winter  because  of  the  unusual  climatic  conditions 
and  defective  equipment  and  roadbed.  Even  granting  that 
little  danger  is  duo  to  broken  rails  of  this  class,  there  is 
some  danger,  and  the  financial  loss  due  to  the  destruction  of 
a  large  nuaiber  of  rails  by  a  flat  wheel  is  material.  It  would 
sfrem  thai  some  concerted  study,  perhaps  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  railway  mechanical  and  engineering  associa- 
tions, should  bo  made  of  the  effects  of  dofectlve  equlptuen' 
In  various  degrees  of  development  on  the  rail  under  different 
conditions  of  roadbed  support,  temperature,  etc.  There  Is 
also  a  need  of  definite  information  regarding  the  service 
which  a  rail  has  to  withstand  In  view  of  the  recent  state- 
ments that  the  rail  Is  being  overloaded.  The  stresses 
actually  present  in  the  rail,  the  Influences  of  varying  stand- 
ards of  roadbed  support,  high  speeds,  heavy  wheel  loads, 
low  temperatures,  etc.,  are  Important.  In  other  words,  while 
continuing  to  devote  a  largo  amount  of  attention  to  the 


study  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  It  would  also  appear 
desirable  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  Improvement  of 
service  conditions,  the  remedies  for  which  lie  directly  in 
the  hands  of  railway  officers. 


8TUDYING  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 


President  Churchill,  In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Engineering  Association  convention  yesterday,  dwelt  forcibly 
on  the  need  for  more  scientific  study  and  handling  of  en- 
gineering and  maintenance  of  way  problems,  especially  that 
of  labor.  In  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  reports  on  Rules  and 
Organization,  Edwin  F.  Wendt  quoted  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Board  the  board's  statement  that 
"on  the  large  majority  of  American  railroads  excellence  of 
administration  is  nullified  by  faulty  organization,  magnifica- 
tion of  Individual  function  to  the  detriment  of  team  work, 
and  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of  a  definite  system  of  broad 
training  of  subordinates  for  higher  duties."  Commenting  on 
the  foregoing.  Mr.  Wendt  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the 
Btudy  of  the  principles  which  underlie  organization  would  be 
a  proper  work  for  this  association.  I  think."  Mr.  Wendt 
added,  "that  this  committee  should  study  what  is  called  the 
'science  of  organization.' " 

The  Block  Signal  Board,  In  the  sentence  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wendt,  diagnosed  the  cause  of  some  of  the  greatest  short* 
comings  of  railway  operation  in  this  country,  and  President 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Wendt  suggested  the  remedy  for  those 
shortcomings.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Wendt  meant  the  study  be 
suggested  to  relate  more  especially  to  the  Improvements  In 
organization  needed  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  englneer- 
inK  and  maintenance  of  way  departments;  hut  the  same  rem- 
edy could  be  beneficially  applied  to  all  departments. 

There  are  really  two  kinds  of  engineering— the  engineering 
of  materials  and  the  engineering  of  men.  The  engineering 
of  men  Includes  the  best  practicable  selection,  training  and 
supervision  of  all  officers  and  employes  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom;  and  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint  it  is  a  more 
important  branch  of  railway  engineering  than  the  engineer- 
ing of  materials.  There  Is  plenty  of  discussion  of  the  proper 
form  of  railway  organization;  but  It  really  Is  more  Important 
to  have  an  organization  worked  the  best  way  It  can  he  than 
it  is  to  give  it  the  beBt  practicable  form.  It  is  not  so  im- 
portant, after  all.  to  whom  the  roadmaster  reports  as  It  is 
that  whomever  the  roadmasters  report  to  shall  select  and 
train  them  and  supervise  their  work  with  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable care,  consideration,  intelligence  and  thoroughness. 
There  Is  plenty  of  "rawhldlng"  in  the  railway  business,  but 
there  often  is  not  enough  done  to  get  and  develop  the  kind 
of  subordinate  officers  and  employes  who  will  not  have  to  be 
"rawhlded." 

The  political  history  of  the  world  shows  that  democracy  is 
a  better  form  of  government  than  monarchy;  but  It  also 
shows  that  some  peoples  have  been  very  well-governed  under 
monarchy  and  others  very  lli-governed  under  democracy.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  industrial  organization.  The  func- 
tioning of  an  organization  is  even  more  Important  than  its 
structure,  and  study  of  the  "science  of  organization"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  railways  must.  If  It  Is  to  be  useful,  get  below  the 
surface  and  And  out  why  In  many  cases  organizations  of 
widely  different  forms  fall  equally  to  satisfactorily  perform 
their  function.  We  believe  that  such  a  study  will  show  that 
one  main  trouble  with  railway  operation  in  the  United  States 
is  that  the  present  organizations,  whatever  their  form,  usually 
do  not  make  provision  for  adequate  supervision.  IncludiiiK 
under  this  head  selection,  training  and  direction  of  subor- 
dinate officers  and  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  officers. 

It  is  a  circumstance  fortunate  and  Inspiring  hope  that  two 
men  bo  prominent  in  the  association  as  the  president  and 
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Mr.  Wendt  have  both  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  members 
along  tbla  channel. 


PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION  AND  MR.  McNAB'S  ADDRESS. 

The  president  and  board  of  direction  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  tendered  a  reception  to  the 
members,  ladles  and  gueBts  in  the  Gold  room  of  the  Congress 
hotel  last  night.  Although  this  is  the  first  year  that  a  recep- 
tion of  this  kind  bag  been  held,  the  attendance  was  gratifying 
to  the  committee  in  charge,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
number  of  ladies  who  were  present  It  Is  expected  that  It 
may  become  an  annual  feature  which  will  be  as  popular  as 
the  banquet  and  that  the  ladies  may  be  Induced  to  come  to 
the  annual  meeting  In  Increasingly  large  numbers. 

President  Churchill  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  dlrec- 
Hon  began  receiving  the  guests  about  8  o'clock  and  as  the 
crowd  gathered,  they  were  entertained  by  vocal  and  Instru- 
mental music.  Kloer's  orchestra,  which  has  been  furnishing 
music  for  the  banquet  for  several  years,  was  present,  and 
Sybil  Sammls  McDermald,  a  soprano  of  note  In  Chicago 
musical  circles,  sang  a  number  of  selections,  among  which 
was  one  Scotch  air,  rendered  by  request  in  honor  of  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  A  baritone  solo,  with  orchestra 
accompaniment,  was  also  a  feature  of  this  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  talk  on  the  Panama  Canal  by  William  McNab,  prin- 
cipal assistant  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  past- 
president  of  the  association,  was  presented  In  his  usual 
happy  style  and  was  much  appreciated.  It  was  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  excellent  stereopticon  slides,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  government  officials  In  Washington.  Mr.  McNab  Is 
familiar  with  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  as  a  result  of  hla 
visits  there,  and  having  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
canal  was  able  to  give  recent  and  authoritative  facts  concern- 
ing the  work.  His  address  was  full  of  Information  of  peculiar 
Interest  to  engineers,  although  It  was  presented  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold  the  interested  attention  of  all  the  ladles 
present 

By  way  of  opening  bis  discussion,  he  expressly  disavowed 
any  Intention  to  mention  politics,  treaties  or  commerce,  pre- 
ferring to  confine  himself  closely  to  the  engineering  features 
of  the  work.  In  his  Introductory  remarks  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  project,  be  paid  a  high  tribute  to  John  F.  Wallace 
and  John  F.  Stevens,  former  chief  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
construction,  who  did  much  to  make  possible  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work  under  later  administrations.  Mr. 
Wallace  was  tho  first  president  of  the  association  and  Is 
well  known  to  many  of  the  present  members.  Mr.  McNab 
gavo  due  credit  to  the  administration  of  sanitary  regulations 
on  the  Canal  Zone,  quoting  several  verses  of  the  "8ong  of  the 
Prickly  Heat"  to  show  how  Important  these  preliminary  meas- 
ures were  to  make  that  tropical  region  safe  for  the  Americans 
who  have  gone  there  to  work. 

The  construction  features  were  divided  into  three  beads, 
the  excavation  of  Culebra  cut.  the  building  of  the  locks,  and 
the  construction  of  Gatun  dam. 

The  pictures  of  the  big  cut  made  clear  the  Importance  of 
the  400  miles, of  railway  for  work  trains  which  were  required 
to  remove  the  excavated  material.  Recent  photographs  of  the 
locks  served  to  give  an  Impression  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
structures  and  the  work  of  building  the  dam  which  will  im- 
pound the  waters  of  the  Cbagres  river  to  form  an  Immense 
lake  was  well  Illustrated  by  a  number  of  other  views. 

Mr.  McNab.  In  closing  big  remarks,  advised  those  who  con- 
template making  a  trip  to  the  Canal  Zone  to  go  before  the 
water  Ik  turned  In,  as  the  Interesting  features  will  practically 
all  be  covered  up  after  that  time,  and  visitors  will  And,  Instead 
of  a  great  engineering  project,  only  a  tropical  lake  with 
abundant  vegetation.   He  suggested,  however,  that  If  any  of 


the  members  present  were  so  delayed  in  reaching 
as  to  miss  the  Interesting  sights  there,  they  can  return  home 
by  a  new  transcontinental  route,  which  will  be  completed  in 
the  not  very  dlBtant  future,  along  which  will  be  found  scenery 
as  Interesting  as  any  on  tbla  continent.  By  way  of  proof  of 
this  assertion,  he  bad  thrown  on  the  screen  a  number  of 
beautifully  colored  views  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  along  the 
new  Pacific  coast  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Theso 
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ANNUAL   MEETING   RAILWAY   APPLIANCES  ASSOCIA- 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association,  held  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Coliseum,  there 
was  a  larger  attendance  than  usual.  President  A.  P.  Van 
Schalck  presided.  In  his  annual  report  Mr.  Van  Schalck 
called  attention  to  the  noticeable  Increase  In  Interest  In 
the  exhibits  each  year  on  the  part  of  the  railway  men.  He 
stated  that  next  year  the  association  might  be  compelled 
to  also  lease  the  new  Wilson  building,  near  the  Coliseum,  in 
order  to  provide  additional  exhibit  space  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand. 

T.  W.  Snow,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  re- 
ported the  following  selections  for  officers  of  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year: 

President.  T.  R.  Wyles,  Detroit  Graphite  Co.,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  N.  M.  Hench,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

r,  John  N.  Reynolds,  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Chl- 


New  members  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  for  three  years, 
J.  Alexander  Brown,  Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials, 
New  York,  and  E.  H.  Bell,  Railroad  Supply  Co..  Chicago; 
for  one  year,  E.  E.  Hudson.  Thomas  Edison,  Inc..  Orange. 
New  Jersey. 

Treasurer  Reynolds  reported  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  April  30,  1912,  the  Association's  assets  amounted  to 
$13,225,37,  with  no  liabilities. 


1,574  INVENTORS  WANT  MR.  M ELLEN'S  J10.0CO. 


The  $10,000  reward  for  a  successful  automatic  train  stop 
offered  by  President  Mcllen  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  a  short  time  ago  brought  replies  from  1.574  In- 
ventors. Each  applicant  was  sent  a  printed  list  of  the  con- 
ditions which  the  devices  arc  required  to  meet.  Over  500 
replies  were  received  to  this  circular,  and  of  those  who  took 
this  second  step  In  the  matter,  over  95  per  cent  failed  to 
comply  with  the  very  first  condition,  let  alone  the  other  17. 

Altogether  there  were  1,480  holders  of  patents  among  those 
who  sought  the  reward.  They  were  from  all  walks  and  con- 
ditions of  life  and  from  all  grades  of  Intelligence,  experi- 
ence and  education — and  all  grades  of  a  lack  of  It.  Out  of 
the  whole  number,  two  devices  have  been  selected  for  test- 
ing, and  experimental  Installations  will  bo  made  In  the  near 
future. 

Four  replies  came  from  Inmates  of  insane  asylums;  four 
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from  men  serving  time  In  states'  prisons;  one  from  a  mon- 
astery, and  one  from  a  man  who  said  he  bad  received  a 
revelation  from  Heaven  In  which  It  was  explained  to  him 
that  anything  he  took  up  would  be  successful.  The  last 
named  desired  to  get  a  trial  of  a  friend's  device,  and  assured 
the  New  Haven  that  if  the  said  friend  secured  the  $10,000 
be  only  expected  $1,000  as  commission  for  the  use  of  his 
revelation. 

Replies  came  from  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Belgium, 
France,  Ireland.  Hawaiian  Islands,  England.  Scotland,  Wales, 
Germany  and  Denmark,  and  several  other  countries. 

One  Inventor's  scheme  would,  In  his  words,  "constitute 
no  source  of  danger  to  the  passengers,  but  would  prob- 
ably kill  the  engineer  and  fireman.  "However,"  he  con- 
tinued, "since  It  la  to  be  used  on  the  New  Haven.  It  won't 
make  any  difference."  Another  scheme  provided  a  heavy- 
spring  equipped  with  a  hook,  which  would  rise  In  the 
center  of  the  track  as  soon  as  the  train  passed.  Any  fol- 
lowing train  trying  to  enter  the  occupied  block  would  be 
stopped  by  the  hook  flrmly  grasping  the  nearest  axle  and 
holding  the  train. 

The  letter  setting  forth  the  18  conditions  to  be  com- 
plied with  was  answered  by  one  man  as  follows: 
your  offer  of  the  $10,000.    Please  send  a  check." 
inventor  said.  "Send  mo  the  $10,000,  and  pay  me  a 
fee  and  expenesa,  and  I  will  come  down  anc 
an  automatic  stop." 

The  time  for  filing  applications  expiree  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  no  devices  received  after  that  date  will  be  given  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  $10,000  reward. 


I  accept 
Another 


NORFOLK  4  WE8TERN   LET8  CONTRACT8  FOR 
DOUBLE  TRACKING. 


The  Norfolk  A  Western  has  let  contracts  for  double 
tracking  61  miles  of  line  on  its  eastern  section  and  for  the 
on  a  new  double  track  bridge,  to 
over  the  Appomattox  river. 


BALTIMORE  A  OHIO  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  officers  of  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  In  attendance  upon 
the  convention  will  have  their  annual  dinner  this  noon. 
Tula  road  lias  maintained  a  very  creditable  record  for  a 
number  of  years  as  regards  the  large  number  of  men  at- 
tending the  convention,  and  their  dinner  In  connection 
with  the  convention  has  been  an  annua]  event  for  some 
years. 


CONFERENCE    REGARDING    DENVER    UNION  STATION. 


A  conference  of  officers  of  the  railways  entering  ^<i>«, 
Colo.,  regarding  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
union  station  at  that  city  was  held  In  Chicago  yesterday. 
Among  those  attending  tbe  conference  were  D.  Miller,  pros) 
dent  of  the  Burlington;  H.  U.  Mudge,  president  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines;  A.  L.  Mohler,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific; 
A.  D.  Parker,  vice-president  of  the  Colorado  ft  Southern; 
W.  B.  Storey,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  E.  L. 
Brown,  vice-president  of  the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande. 


W.  8.  DAWLEY  TO  RETURN  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


F.  W.   Hawks,  formerly  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
Vnnan-Fur-Ssech-Uan   Hallway,  In  Unnan-Fur  province,  in 
Southern  China,  is  attending  the  convention. 
Mr.  Hawks  reports  that  W.  S.  Dawley,  who  Is  now  chief 
of   the    Unnan-Fur-Szech-L'an   Railway,  and  who 
of  the  Chicago  ft  Eastern  Illi- 


nois, expects  to  return  to  the  United  States  next  summer, 
leaving  China  In  June. 

Mr.  Dawley,  It  will  be  recalled,  was  treasurer  of  the 
Engineering  Association  for  several  years.  Prior  to  going  to 
China  he  was  with  the  Bvansvllle  ft  Terre  Haute  and  be- 
fore that  with  the  Virginian  Railway. 


REFERRED  TO  ARRANGEMENTS  COMMITTEE. 


One  of  the  Incidents  which  occasionally  relieve  the  strain 
of  a  serlons  discussion  was  precipitated  by  C.  E.  Lindsay, 
division  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  ft  Hudson  River, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  re- 
port. Paragraph  34  of  the  "Instructions  for  the  Inspection 
of  the  Fabrication  of  Steel  Bridges"  read,  "Have  Important 
members  SO  loaded  as  to  be  headed  In  the  right  direction 
upon  arrival  at  the  site  of  the  work."  Mr.  Lindsay  sug- 
gested after  the  reading  of  this  paragraph  that  It  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on 


NEW  FIRM  OF  CONSULTING  ENGINEER8. 

C.  P.  Howard,  locating  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  S.  S.  Roberta,  division  engineer  of  construction,  Illinois 
Central,  have  organized  a  new  firm  of  civil  and  consulting 
engineers,  to  be  known  as  Howard  ft  Roberta.  Both  men 
have  had  extensive  experience  in  railroad  location  and  con- 
struction and  expect  to  specialize  in  railway  surveys,  loca- 
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at   room    1661,  Transportation 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION. 


and  23 
while  there 


The  secretary's  report  showed  that  the  total  membership 
of  the  association  on  December  31,  1912,  was  1,066,  as 
compared  with  1,004  on  December  31,  1911.  During  1913 
there  were  6  deaths  of  members,  12 
were  dropped  for 
102  additions. 

The  following  table 
of  the  membership: 

United  States  

Dominion  of  Canada.... 

Japan   

China  

Mexico   

Cuba     

Central  America  

Now  Zealand   

Argentine  Republic  

Great  Britain   


925 
91 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 


Peru 


Bolivia   

Brasil   

Korea   

Panama  . . . 
Porto  Rico 


Uruguay 


Total   1,06 


NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  QUEEN  A  CRESCENT. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  tbe  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  ft  Texas  Pacific  will  build  eight  new  tracks  and 
rearrange  Its  present  tracks  In  the  McLean  avenue  yard 
at  Cincinnati. 


"  B.  M.  McDade,  manager  railroad  department  Detroit  White 
Lead  Works,  Detroit.  Mich.,  which  la  attending  the  conven- 
tion, announces  the  appointment  of  William  B.  Wise  as  man- 

district  at  New  York. 
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proceeding*. 

The  Orel  session  of  the  fourteenth  annual  conv«ntion  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  was  called  to  or- 
der at  9:30  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  In  the  Florentine  room 
of  the  Congress  Hotel,  by  the  president.  Chas.  S.  Churchill, 
chief  engineer.  Norfolk  ft  Western.  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  convention  were  approved  as 
printed. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  our  membership  aggregated 
1,004.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  Increase  or 
62,  making  a  total  of  1.06S.  The  number  of  printed  pages 
issued  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

In  Bulletins    1.S42  pages 

In  Proceedings    1,3«4  pngow 

In   Manual   13( 

Program,  and    &• 

Miscellaneous    12S     no  pages 

T«tal    3.22S  pages 

The  aggregate  to  date  by  this  Association  Is  therefore. 30.IW  pages 


The  Association  was  invited  to  be  represented  at  the 
Fourth  National  Conservation  Congress  held  at  Indianapolis 
in  September,  1912.  Messrs.  McNab,  Atwood,  Ferriday,  Fink 
and  Young  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  attend  that  con- 
gress. 

With  the  completion  or  another  year  in  the  existence  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  it  is  well  to 
review  its  accomplishments  and  to  point  out  the  work  be- 
fore It 

Its  first  notable  accomplishment  has  been: 

The  standardization  of  materials,  designs,  specifications 
and  records  used  In  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  railroad.  Progress  has  been  made  In  the 
specifications  governing  the  making  of  such  complex  materials 
(so  largely  used  by  railroads)  as  concrete  and  steel. 

While  the  first  of  these  items  relates  almost  wholly  to 
materials,  the  proper  use  of  these  materials  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  labor,  skillfully  and  economically  directed;  and 
the  second  Item — namely,  the  manufacture  of  such  materials 
as  concrete  and  steel,  is  very  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  labor  and  upon  the  honest  and  thorough  dm 
of  It. 

This  Association  has  had  before  its  committees  Instances 
of  the  short  life  of  conrrete,  due  more  often  to  faulty  or  dla- 


CHARLE8  8.  CHURCHILL,  President. 


tuniN  F.  wtnuT,  First  Vice-President. 


The  various  methods  reported  upon  at  the  last  convention 
for  Increasing  revenues,  especially  those  procurable  by  econ- 
omies, have  been  carried  out  with  the  result  that  on  January 
1,  1913.  our  cash  on  hand  was  $3,183.11  In  excess  of  what  It 
was  on  January  1,  1912.  The  secretary  estimates  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  will  be  issued  about  May  1. 
The  credit  for  this  belongs  to  your  secretary,  your  commit- 
tee on  publication  and  to  your  editor.  Prof.  W.  D.  Pence. 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  made  the  following 
appropriations  on  account  of  the  investigations  of  the  rail 
committee:  In  1910—85,000;  In  1911—18,000;  In  1912—810,000. 
making  a  total  of  $21,000,  ard  In  November,  1912.  a  further 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  work  of  1913. 
bringing  the  total  up  to  $31,000.  Against  this  appropriation 
there  had  been  expended  up  to  November.  1912.  $21,011.41. 


honest  labor  used,  than  to  the  materials  themselves  com- 
posing It;  yet  so  far,  more  concern  has  been  given  by  this 
Association  to  the  materials  than  to  the  labor.  The  discovery 
of  voids  In  concrete,  or  of  portions  where  adhesion  is  lacking, 
or  again  of  the  misuse  or  damage  by  laborers  of  reinforcing 
materials,  has  resulted  In  the  gradual  increase  In  the  amount 
of  skilled  labor  and  of  supervision  employed;  because,  after 
all,  a  mass  of  concrete  Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  part. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  likewise  demands  employment  of 
skilled  labor  in  every  step  of  the  process.  The  time  was 
when  certain  ores  of  generally  known  quality  when  handled 
and  reduced  to  steel  by  a  method  In  general  practice  was 
all  that  was  necessary ;  and  the  product  received  ita  name 
and  often  its  rate  value  from  the  record  of  the  individual 
manufacturers.    That  time  is  gone.    Labor  used  Instead  of 
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being  small  in  numbers  Is  both  large  and  changeable;  so, 
skillful  labor  and  tbe  efficient  use  of  It,  as  well  as  of  the 
extensive  mechanisms  under  Its  control.  Is  the  only  surety  for 
a  steel  that  will  be  uniform  In  good  quality.  The  rail  com- 
mittee of  thti  Association  baa  brought  out  this  point  very 
forcibly  to  railroad  people  and  to  tbe  manufacturers  of  rail, 
as  well  as  to  the  public. 

It  baa  been  found  that  It  is  those  mills  which  have  sought 
for  scientific  care  on  the  part  of  their  men,  and  which  have 
discharged  others  for  carelessness,  or  for  a  misguided  loyalty 
to  their  employer  In  their  effort  to  produce  quantity  at  tbe 
risk  of  slighting  quality,  that  are  to-day  producing  rails  of  the 
more  uniform  grade.  It  is  by  this  method  of  extreme  watch- 
fulness that  further  Improvement  will  be  obtained. 

The  rail  committee  baa  ahown  so  far: 

First— That  while  rail  failures  In  the  past  have  had  as 
many  explanations  as  there  were  manufacturers,  with  no 
means  of  proving  or  disproving  any  of  them,  now  we  know 
tbe  general  causes,  and  tbe  remedies  are  being  worked  upon. 

Second. — Many  negative  results  of  the  investigations  prove 
that  good  or  bad  mill  work  produces  good  or  bad  rails,  and 
in  many  cases  overcome  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
any  particular  rail  section. 

Third. — That  the  amount  of  discard  from  tbe  top  of  Ingots 
does  not  set  a  gage  on  either  the  high  standard  of  tbe  rail 
produced,  or  on  tbe  number  of  rail  failures;  but  rather  Indi- 
cates the  relative  skill  of  some  mills  In  controlling  the 
chemical  content,  casting  Ingots  and  rolling  rails. 

Fourth.— That  some  mills  continuously  produce  better  or 
more  uniform  material  than  others;  and  that  this  uniformity 
is  largely  tbe  result  of  gT eater  care  and  skill  at  the  mills, 
which  has  been  considerably  developed  by  tbe  publications 
of  this  Association. 

Fifth. — And  now  we  are  finding  that  the  use  of  thick  base 
rails  of  the  A.  R.  A. — "B"  type  is  reducing  base  failures  to 
an  insignificant  number;  and  also  that  care  In  handling  and 
using  rails  Is  productive  of  both  longevity  and  safety.  In 
fact,  that  careful  labor  should  follow  tbe  treatment  of  rails 
until  they  are  removed  from  main  tracks. 

To  explain  one  type  of  watchful  labor  In  detail:  About  two 
years  ago  a  broken  wheel  nicked  the  rails  of  over  a  mile 
of  track  on  an  Important  railroad.  The  nicked  rails  began 
to  break  under  following  trains  before  their  replacement 
could  be  completed.  It  seems  Important,  therefore,  that  track 
supervisors  should  promptly  remove  rails  nicked  by  broken 
wheels  whenever  discovered  in  main  tracks. 

It  is  proper  here  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  James 
E.  Howard,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  has 
personally  complimented  the  work  of  this  Association  on  the 
subject  of  rails,  and  It  seems  well  also  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  by  Its  special  committee,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed the  question  of  equipment  and  rails.  In  this  report 
many  quotations  are  Included  from  the  Proceedings  of  tbe 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  and  tbe  follow- 
ing statement  Is  made: 

"Tbe  best  general  information  obtainable  on  the  subject 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  rail  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation. The  care  which  has  been  used  in  obtaining  statis- 
tics of  rail  failures  by  this  committee,  in  analyzing  these  fig- 
ures, and  in  fearlessly  reporting  its  conclusions,  justifies  high 
praiBe." 

This  problem  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one.  but  its  solu- 
tion is  approaching;  and  very  fortunate  will  be  that  mill,  or 
group  of  mills,  that  Brst  proves  that  It  Is  delivering  tougher 
and  more  uniform  rails  than  are  now  produced. 

This  Association  should  keep  up  to  date  in  labor-saving 
machinery  and  devices,  and  should  discover  and  compile 
records  of  the  best  practice  In  handling  labor  with  and  with- 
out thefr  use.  It  should  also  refer  to  Its  quality  and  the 
economical  seasons  for  its  employment,  as  well  as  to  Its 
best  supervision  In  all  branches  of  railroad  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation. 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  securing  efficient  results  from 
labor  Is  to  freely  recognize  any  improvement  that  Its  intelli- 
gent use'  produces.  An  employer  that  always  points  out  the 
fault  only,  without  commending  the  gain,  soon  discourages 
even  the  most  skilled  of  artisans.  Humanity  in  general 
needs  incentive  and  encouragement  In  addition  to  wages. 

We.  In  America,  have  made  great  strides  in  methods  of 
getting  work  done:  but  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
song  of  the  leader  of  the  boat  crew  on  the  Mediterranean 
who  keeps  the  men  at  vigorous  stroke  by  his  frequent  ex- 
clamation "Glory  to  Allah."  These  ure  both  examples  of 
good  "team  work.'' 

Some  railroads  adopt  a  prize  system   in  one  or  more 


branches  of  service.  There  is  no  single  department  that 
will  answer  more  readily  to  this  system  than  tbe  labor  em- 
ployed upon  the  maintenance  of  track.  The  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  has  a  special  committee  of  maintenance  of  way 
officers  to  look  after  tbe  award  of  premiums  for  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  track  and  roadbed,  which  award  Is  finally  made  after 
an  annual  inspection  of  tbe  road  by  a  large  number  of  Its 
operating  officers. 

The,  road  with  which  I  am  connected  has  used  this  plan 
In  a  modified  form  for  a  long  period.  Its  annual  Inspection 
awards  upon  2,000  miles  of  railroad  last  year  cost  for  prizes 
less  than  $1,500.  This,  however,  was  not  a  track  Inspection 
by  officials,  but  one  of  roadmaBtera  and  track  foremen  taken 
from  one  district  to  Inspect  quite  another.  Not  only  have 
these  awards  been  Just,  but  each  Individual  has  learned  many 
of  the  good  points  found  on  the  other  district.  8uch  an  In- 
spection is  a  method  of  indirect  but  very  effective  instruction. 

There  Is  an  economic  cost  for  putting  a  new  tie  in  place 
In  the  track  of  every  district  of  a  railroad,  likewise  a  corre- 
sponding one  for  putting  bridge  timbers  or  steel  in  place, 
for  laying  stone  masonry,  or  depositing  concrete.  The  dis- 
tribution among  the  districts  of  each  railroad  of  tbe  costs 
secured  each  month  is  a  great  incentive  Itself  In  track  and 
other  classes  of  maintenance  labor,  as  also  in  other  depart- 
ments of  railroad  service. 

If  we,  for  a  moment,  turn  back  a  dozen  years  and  see 
how  little  standardization  there  existed  on  railroads  as  a 
whole,  and  how  little  general  Information  was  distributed; 
and  compare  that  with  the  mass  of  valuable  Information  in 
our  Manual  and  Proceedings,  we  may  realize  that  there  mutit 
be  likewise  a  large  amount  of  data  as  to  labor  and  mechan- 
ical appliances  for  cheapening  tbe  use  and  handling  of  ma- 
terials that  may  be  compiled  In  the  same  manner.  This  is- 
of  special  importance  as  the  unit  cost  of  labor  Is  Increasing 
very  rapidly. 

The  changes  in  ideas  and  methods  In  this  branch  of  econ- 
omy will  be  frequent  and  often  great  from  year  to  year. 
Committees  can  never  expect,  therefore,  to  complete  this- 
subject.  They  will,  when  fully  organized  In  collecting  this 
kind  of  data,  have  some  new  economies  to  report  each  year 
in  every  branch  of  tbe  service.  The  study  of  this  line  of 
economies  often  leads  to  what  at  first  thought  appears  to> 
be  bold  undertakings. 

As  examples  to  be  mentioned  because  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  details: 

The  Norfolk  ft  Western  has  Just  successfully  swung,  under 
the  method  of  cantilever  erection,  the  central  and  last  span. 
620  ft.  long,  being  one  of  a  total  of  five  doable  tracked 
spans  of  bridge  forming  Its  crossing  of  tbe  Ohio  River.  These 
spans  were  built  around  tbe  old  spans  and  rest  on  the  orig- 
inal masonry.  The  original  spans  carried  the  dense  traffic 
until  they  were  replaced.  The  consideration  that  led  to 
this  novel  construction  were  economy  In  time  and  labor  com- 
bined with  tbe  least  delays  to  railroad  traffic  and  none  to 
river  traffic. 

Another  study  on  similar  lines  of  economy  of  labor  and 
efficiency  mostly,  which  has  been  under  progress  In  the 
engineering  department  of  the  same  road  since  1905,  baa 
just  culminated  in  the  undertaking  of  electrification  of  27 
miles  of  that  portion  of  Its  line  having  the  steepest  grades 
and  densest  business  in  tbe  heart  of  the  Pocahontas  coal 
field,  purely  for  handling  freight  traffic  most  economically. 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  any  saving  in  cost  of 
labor  applying  materials  Is  net  income  to  a  railroad,  just 
the  same  as  is  the  saving  in  overtime  charges  In  handling 
trains  gained  either  through  improvements  in  grades  or  in 
motive  power,  or  through  efficient  block  signals. 

In  traveling  about  over  various  railroad  lines,  I  have  ob- 
served forces  of  men  employed  thereon  that  do  not  seem 
to  differ  much  In  number;  but  there  was  noticed  at  the  same 
time  a  difference  In  the  appearance  of  the  railroads,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  large  percentage.  Close  investigations  of 
both  the  labor  employed  and  the  business  handled  In  many 
cases  reveal  tbe  fact  that  for  the  corresponding  amount  of 
traffic  the  best  appearing  railroad  accomplished  lis  mainte- 
nance work  at  the  lower  cost.  The  explanation  Is  simply 
that  It  Is  Just  as  easy  and  no  more  expensive  to  work  to  a 
definite  line  or  plan  than  to  a  rundora  one;  and  If  this  method 
is  followed  uniformly  on  every  district  of  a  railroad,  any 
given  standard  can  lie  acquired  without  cost. 

One  of  the  leading  officials  of  a  great  concern  was  heard 
snme  time  ago  to  say:  "We  have  let  one-fourth  of  our  men 
go;  tbe  other  three- fourths  have  since  gotten  busy,  and  we 
are  securing  ureal  results."  While  this  did  not  speak  well 
for  the  past  of  that  concern.  It  also  proved  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  large  number  of  unproductive  employes,  who.  It  they 
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had  been  always  well  directed,  would  have  added  greatly 
to  the  stability  and  value  of  that  property. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  have  railroad 
ties  condemned  as  first  class  because  they  were  of  variable 
lengths  and  presented  a  bad  appearance  In  track.  Many 
have  been  satisfied  to  condemn  only  when  too  short.  But 
I  submit  It  Ib  Just  as  easy  to  have  them  cut  by  the  makers 
practically  to  the  right  length. 

These  illustrations  show  how  we  can  make  our  permanent 
way  and  track  In  a  period  of  years  things  of  strength,  safety 
and  beauty  through  uniformity  acquired  without  cost  except 
in  the  time  of  skillful  directors  and  in  the  abundance  of 
standard  plans  and  constructive  forms  economically  followed. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  part  of  our  work.  We  are  directors 
of  the  economical  and  efficient  expenditure  of  money.  We 
should  hesitate  to  ask  tor  more  till  we  have  shown  that  we 
are  using  that  In  hand  to  the  best  advantage,  or  until  we 
can  prove  that  we  can  secure  a  fair  percentage  of  earning 
from  (he  additional  amount  requested.  The  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  can  aid  in  the  development  of 
skill  in  labor  efficiency  Just  as  it  has  developed  and  must 


Summary. 

Receipts  during  1912   f27.839.91 

Expenditure*: 

Dec.  1911  vouchers,  paid 

Jan.  4,  1912    1.047.68 

Vouchers  for  1912   ¥23.609.12  24.656.80 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures   3,183.11  3,183,11 


Assets  December  31,  1912    10.745.26 

Consisting  of: 

Six  railway  bonds   $  5,206.06 

Cash  In  bank    5.639.20 


Total   $10,745.26 


RULES  AND  ORGANIZATION. 


Last  year's  report  consisted  In  the  presentation  of  a  num- 
ber of  rules  regarding  the  government  of  employes  and  the 
conduct  of  work  of  the  maintenance  of  way  department- 


GEORGE  H.  BREMNER,  Treasurer. 

continue  to  Improve  the  standards  of  materials  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1911  $  7,562.15* 

Consisting  of: 

Six  railway  bonds   $  5.206.06 

Cash  in  bank   2.356.09 


Tolal   t  7,562.15 

Receipts  during  the  year  1912: 

From  members   $13,363.25 

From  others — sales  of  publications, 

advertising,  etc   6,111.19 

From  Am.  Ry  Assn..  Rail  Com.  fund..  7,961.81 

From  interest  on  bank  balance    123.66 

From  Interest  on  Investments    280.00 


Total  receipts  In  1912   127,839.91 


E.  H.  FRITCH,  Secretary. 

The  subjects  assigned  the  committee  for  this  year  were  to 
continue  the  work  of  last  year,  Including:  the  compilation 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployes, and  the  formulation  of  rules  In  the  nature  of  specl- 
catlona  or  Instructions  regarding  tho  conduct  of  work,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  recommendations  of  the  various  committees 
dealing  with  these  subjects  and  of  the  best  practice  of  rail- 
way companies  as  embodied  in  their  books  of  rules. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  instruction,  the  committee 
recommends  that  revisions  and  additions  be  made  in  the 
General  Rules  for  the  Government  of  Employes  of  the  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Department  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

Revise  rule  No.  8  under  "Track  SutK?rvlsorB."  "Track  Fore- 
men." "Suirervlsors  of  Structures."  "Bridge  and  Building 
Foremen."  "Signal  Supervisors"  and  "Signal  Foremen"  to 
read  as  follows: 

(8)    They  shall  conform  to  the  prescribed  standards,  plans 
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and  specifications  In  Hit  execution  of  the  work  under  their 
charge. 

Insert  under  "Track  Foremen"  a  rule  to  be  No.  17  and 
reading  aa  follows: 

They  must  keep  all  Interlocking  pipe  lines  and  trunklng 
free  from  grass  and  weeds  and  all  switches,  frogs  and  mova- 
ble parts  of  Interlocking  plants  free  from  mow,  ice  and  other 
obstructions. 

Under  "Track  Foremen."  change  rule  No.  17  to  be  No.  18. 

Insert  a  rule  under  "Track  Supervisors"  to  be  No.  17  and 
under  "Track  Foremen"  to  be  No.  19  to  read  as  follows: 

Any  action  proposed  by  county,  township,  municipal  or 
other  authority,  which  will  in  any  way  affect  the  company, 
shall  be  reported  immediately  to  the  

Insert  under  General  Notice  rules  to  be  No.  12  and  No.  13 
and  reading  as  follows: 

(12)  The  use  of  Intoxicants  by  employes  while  on  duty 
Is  prohibited.  Their  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where 
they  are  sold.  Is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

(13)  Employes  subject  to  emergency  call  shall  notify  their 
Immediate  superior  officer  and  the  division  superintendent 
of  any  change  In  address,  whether  temporary  or  permanent. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  Instruction,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  following  rules  be  added  to  the  "In- 
structions" which  were  presented  and  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  Its  convention  of  last  year.  In  preparing  these  ruleB 
the  specifications  have  been  taken  wherever  possible  from 
the  approved  recommendations  of  the  other  committees  of 


J.  O.  OSGOOD. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Rules  and  Organization. 

the  Association,  the  wording  only  being  changed,  where  nec- 
essary, to  conform  to  that  of  the  other  rules. 

Tie-Plate: 

27.  Tie-plates  must  be  used  wherever  ties  wear  out  faster 
than  they  fall  by  ordlnnry  decay.  They  must  be  put  on  so 
as  to  get  a  full  and  level  bearing  on  the  tie  and  against  the 
rail. 

Gaging. 

28.  Perfect  gage  1b  one  of  the  essential  features  of  good 
track;  gage  kinks  arc  as  detrimental  as  low  joints. 

29.  The  standard  gage  Is  4  ft.  B>«;  in.  Curves  8  deg.  and 
under  should  be  standard  nagc.  Gage  should  be  widened 
%  in.  for  each  2  deg.  or  fraction  thereof,  over  8  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  4  ft.  9'4  In.  for  tracks  of  standard  gage.  Gage,  in- 
cluding widening  due  to  wear,  should  never  exceed  4  ft.  9V6  In. 

30.  The  Installation  of  frops  upon  the  Inside  of  curves  la 
to  be  avoided  wherever  practicable;  where  this  Is  unavoidable 
the  gage  of  the  track  at  the  frog  should  be  standard, 

Curiae  Katement. 

31.  On  all  curves  the  amount  of  superelevation  to  be  given 
to  the  outer  rail  and  the  proper  cas-mcnt  to  be  provided  at 
the  ends  shall  conform  to  the  standards  for  "Track"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  ItailwBv  Knc'neering  Association 
and  published  in  the  manual,  edition  of  1911. 

Switch's. 

32.  Switches  must  be  placed  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard plans  and  rs  located  by  the  engineer. 


33.  Switches  and  frogs  must  be  kept  well  lined  and  in 
good  order.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  good 
surface  at  switches. 

34.  Switches  must  be  inspected  frequently  to  see  that 
they  are  In  working  order  and  that  all  nuts,  bolts  and  other 
fastenings  aro  In  place  and  properly  tightened.  Broken  or 
damaged  parts  must  be  renewed  promptly. 

35.  Switch  points  must  fit  closely  and  accurately  to  the 
stock  rail,  which  must  be  bent  to  suit  the  angle  of  the  switch. 
The  bend  in  the  stock  rail  shall  be  at  such  distance  ahead 
of  the  switch  point  as  will  make  the  gage  line  continuous. 

36.  Lead  rails  In  all  turnouts  must  be  curved  with  a  rail 
bender  before  being  laid. 

37.  All  main  track  switches  leading  to  sidings  or  branch 
lines  should  be  protected  by  switch  connected  derails. 

Stcitch  Tie*. 

38.  Switch  ties  must  be  used  for  all  permanent  turnouts, 
crossovers  and  railroad  crossings  and  placed  as  shown  on 
the  standard  plans. 

Guard  Rail*. 

39.  Frogs  muBt  be  protected  by  guard  rails,  constructed 
and  placed  In  accordance  with  standard  plans.  The  tops  of 
the  guard  rails  must  be  level  with  the  tops  of  the  main  rails 
and  must  be  securely  held  in  place. 

40.  Guard  rails  must  be  so  placed  that  the  distance  from 
the  gave  side  of  the  head  of  the  frog  wing  rail  to  the  flange- 
way  side  of  the  guard  rail  shall  be  exactly  4  ft.  6*4  In.,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  this  distance. 

Track  Pints  and  Sign*. 

41.  All  signal  posts,  whistle  posts,  mile  posts,  signal  tar- 
gets, bridge  and  other  standard  signs  must  be  kept  plumb  and 
In  good  condition. 

42.  Whistle  posts  must  be  placed  so  as  not  to  be  obscured 
by  fences  or  other  signs. 

Care  of  Track  Tool*. 

43.  Tools  must  not  be  left  standing  within  6  ft.  of  the 
nearest  rail  of  the  track  on  which  a  train  is  approaching. 

Road  Crottingi. 

44.  Road  and  street  crossings  must  be  constructed  aa 
shown  on  the  standard  plans  and  kept  in  good  order. 

46.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  as  far  as) 
practicable  all  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  view  of  crossing; 
signs  and  approaching  trains. 

46.  Flangeways  must  be  kept  clear  of  rubbish,  snow,  ice? 
and  other  obstructions;  defective  crossing  planks  must  be 
repaired  promptly. 

Platforms. 

47.  Station  platforms  must  be  kept  clean,  free  from  rub- 
bish, snow  and  ice.  and  in  good  order. 

48.  Defective  platforms  must  be  promptly  repaired  or 
reported. 

Fences  and  Cattle-Guard*. 

49.  Fences  and  gates  along  the  right-of-way  shall  be  kept 
In  repair  and  all  gates  kept  closed  when  they  are  not  In 
actual  use. 

60.  Cattle-guards  must  be  kept  In  repair  and  at  all  times 
free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  other  obstructions. 

Track  Jack*. 

51.  Track  jacks  must  not  be  used  between  the  rails  of 
main  tracks,  except  In  unavoidable  cases;  the  track  must 
then  be  properly  protected  as  In  the  case  of  other  obstruc- 
tions. 

ItULKS  nOVERXIXd  THE  C8E  OF  STOP  AX D  CACTlOJfART  SIGN  lis  roa 
TllK  WOTtCltON   <IF  VNSAl'K    \M>  OBHTKVtTED  TRACK. 

Flagging. 

52.  In  rase  of  Impassable  track,  flagging  Is  the  first  duty, 
and  repairs  must  wait.  If  necessary,  until  signals  have  been 

placed. 

Flagging  Before    Obstructing  Track. 

53.  The  track  must  never  be  obstructed  without  first  dis- 
playing stop  signals  not  less  tban  20  telegraph  poles  in  each 
direction  from  the  point  of  obstruction.  Stop  signals  must 
be  In  the  hands  of  reliable  men.    Flagmen  must  stop  ail 

trains  and  explain  to  the  englncman  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
*i ruction  and  Its  exact  location. 

Sloic  Order*. 

64.    When  the  track  is  not  in  condition  for  the  passage 

of  trains  at  the  usual  rate  of  speed,  and  this  condition  will 
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continue  over  nlgbt  or  (or  the  greater  portion  of  a  day, 

notice  must  be  given  Immediately  to  the  

In  Buch  notices  the  place  of  danger.  Its  nature,  and  the  speed 
at  which  trains  may  pass  must  be  stated. 

In  addition  to  sending  this  notice,  slow  (color)  signals 
must  be  displayed.   When  repairs  have  been  made  the  person 

making  them  must  at  once  noUfy  the  

that  the  slow  order  may  bo  recalled. 


Signals  to  Be  Used. 

66.  The  color,  hand,  flag,  lamp  and  engine  steam  whistle 
signals,  and  the  train  markers  prescribed  by  and  published 
In  the  standard  code  of  American  Railway  Association  shall 
be  used.  It  is  suggested  that  copies  of  the  description  and 
rules  for  the  use  of  these  signals.  Including  diagrams,  be 
Inserted  In  books  of  rules  governing  maintenance  of  way 


Time  for  Obstructing  Track. 

56.  All  work  which  will  obstruct  the  track  must  be  done 
at  such  times  as  will  interfere  as  little  as  practicable  with 
the  passage  of  trains. 

Obstructing  Track  in  Storm  or  Fog. 

67.  Except  in  case  of  emergency,  no  work  that  will  ob- 
struct the  track  shall  be  done  during  fogs  or  storms. 

Signals  in  Obscure  Weather. 

68.  In  obscure  weather,  or  on  heavy  grades  or  curves, 
extraordinary  care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  stop 
signals  are  out  a  sufficient  distance  In  both  directions  to 
insure  full  protection. 

Proper  Maintenance  of  Signals. 

69.  While  working  under  the  protection  of  signals,  great 
care  shall  be  taken  that  the  signals  are  intact  and  In  their 
proper  location  and  position.  Disregard  of  signals  shall  be 
promptly  reported  to  the   

Signal*  for  Double  Track. 

60.  In  using  signals  on  double  track,  each  track  must  be 
considered  as  a  single  track  railroad  upon  which  trains 
are  likely  to  be  run  In  elthor  direction  at  any  time. 

hole  pec  cabhI  *D      M       A3*D  VCU>CI 

61.  Care  must  be  exercised  by  foremen  and  other  employes 
In  the  use  of  hand,  push,  motor  and  velocipede  cars.  In 
order  to  avoid  accident,  they  must  protect  themselves  with 
the  proper  signals,  when  the  view  la  obstructed.  On  moving 
hand  cars  at  least  one  man  must  face  the  rear  to  look  out 
for  approaching  trains. 

62.  Such  cars  must  be  protected  from  the  weather  and 
when  not  In  use  must  be  locked. 

68.  Cars  must  never  be  used  or  left  on  the  main  tracks 
or  sidings  unprotected.  Loaded  hand  or  push  cars  on  the 
track  are  obstructions  and  must  be  protected  by  the  proper 
signals. 

64.  They  must  not  be  attached  to  trains.  When  following 
trains,  or  other  moving  cars,  they  must  not  run  closer  than 
ten  rail  lengths. 

65.  They  must  be  kept  In  good  order  and  Inspected  fre- 
quently for  loose  bolts  or  other  defects. 

66.  Switches  must  not  be  thrown  for  such  cars,  unless 
loaded,  and  then  only  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreman. 

XKXT  yeak'h  work. 

For  next  year's  work  the  committee  recommends  that  It 
be  Instructed  to  review  the  rules  and  instructions  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  Association  and  to  recommend  such 
and  additions  thereto  as  may  seem  desirable. 

Jos.  O.  Osgood  (C.  R.  R.  of  H.  8.),  chairman;  O.  D.  Brooke 
IB.  41  O.),  vice-chairman;  F.  D.  Anthony  (D.  £  II.),  J.  B. 
Carothers  (B.  *  O.),  8.  E.  Coombs  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.).  J.  B. 
Dickson  (Eric).  C.  Dougherty  (C.  N.  O.  ft  T.  P.),  W.  T 
Eaton  (St.  U  S.  W.),  J.  A.  Gordon  (P.  M.),  K.  H.  Hanger 
(C.  R.  I.  *  P.),  B.  Herman  (Southern).  Jos.  Mullen  (C.  C.  C. 
*  St.  L.).  K.  T.  Rclsler  (L.  V.).  A.  F.  Stewart  (C.  N.)  Com- 
mittee. 

Discussion  on  Rules  and  Organization. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman.  Mr.  Osgood,  the  report 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke. 

I..  C.  Frltch  (C.  O.  W.):  I  would  suggest  that  the 
"State"'  be  Included  In  the  new  Rule  IS.  It  covers  every 
sub-dlvislon  except  the  state.  Very  often  employes  to 
whom  this  Is  directed  have  Information  in  regard  to  any- 
state  action  taken, 

The  President:  The  committee  would  accept  that  modifi- 
cation, to  Insert  the  word  mat*  before  county. 


After  considerable  discussion  It  was  voted  that  Rule  27 
be  changed  to  read  as  follows:  "When  tie-plates  are  used 
they  shall  be  applied  so  as  to  secure  a  full  bearing  upon 
the  tie  and  for  the  rail." 

U  8.  Rose  (Big  Four):  I  move  that  the  second  half 
of  Rule  28  referring  to  "gage  kinks  are  as  detrimental  as 
low  Joints"  be  cut  out.  It  depends  on  what  a  gage  kink 
Is.  1  do  not  believe  you  can  prove  that  a  gage  kink  is 
more  detrimental  than  a  low  joint.  (The  motion  was 
carrrled.) 

Albert  8 wart z  (Toledo  Rya.):  We  might  say,  "Perfect 
rukb  is  on  of  the  essential  features  of  good  track  and 
must  be  maintained." 

The  President:  The  committee  Is  willing  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Swart*. 

Rule  30. 

M.  R.  Safford  (Grand  Trunk):  Is  Rule  30  a  proper  rule 
to  put  under  Instructions  to  the  section  foremen  on  the 
theory  that  the  location  of  the  Mwltch  Is  a  matter  which 
Is  not  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  section  foreman,  it  ia 
always  prescribed  by  the  higher  officer,  generally  the  engi- 
neer In  charge  of  maintenance  on  the  division. 

T.  S.  Stevens  (Santa  Fe):  I  believe  that  if  the  stand- 
ard prescribed  by  the  committee  is  good  the  widest  pub- 
licity we  can  give  to  It,  is  desirable,  and  it  Is  Just  as. 
well  to  have  the  section  foreman  know  what  the  standard 
is,  as  the  division  engineer,  with  the  idea  that  perhaps 
Bomo  time  or  other  the  section  foreman  may  be  able  to> 
check  up  the  division  engineer,  In  some  probable  error 
he  has  been  led  into  by  mistake. 

The  rule  was  adopted  as  read. 

The  last  two  lines  of  Rule  31  after  the  word  "standards" 
was  omitted  and  the  rule  was  changed  to  read  "On  all 
curves  the  amount  of  super-elevation  to  be  given  to  the 
outer  rail  and  the  proper  easement  to  be  provided  at  the 
ends  shall  conform  to  the  standards,"  and  a  notation  in 
parenthesis  will  refer  to  the  standards  of  the  Association. 

J.  A.  At  wood  (P.  ft  L.  E.):  I  move  the  adoption  of 
Rule  34  in  the  form  submitted  by  the  committee,  the  only 
changes  being  the  addition  of  the  words  "and  frogs''  at 
the  heading  of  the  rule.    (The  motion  was  adopted.) 

S.  8.  Roberts  (I.  C):  Rule  35  as  it  stands  Is  rathei 
Indefinite,  and  Inasmuch  as  most  roads  have  a  specific 
distance  ahead  of  the  switch  point  for  bending  a  stock  rail 
and  as  this  committee  has  recommended  a  certain  distance 
ahead  of  the  stock  rail,  I  move  the  rule  should  rpud 
"switch  points  must  fit  closely  and  accurately  to  the  stock 
rail,  and  the  stock  rail  must  be  bent  In  accordance  with  " 
the  standards."  Then  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  track  committee  of  this  association. 
(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Rules  36  and  37  were  voted  to  be  stricken  out. 

A.  Swartz  (Toledo  Ry.) :  Referring  to  Rule  38,  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  good  practice  to  use  switch  ties  on  railroad 
crossings.  We  generally  use  a  heavier  Umber  than  switch 
ties. 

O.  W.  Bremner  (C.  B.  &  Q.) :  I  think  this  ought  to  refer 
to  the  standards  of  the  track  committee  also. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  accept  that  and  put 
o  note,  referring  again  to  the  standard  practice  of  this 
association. 

Section  40. 

Mr.  Brooke:  The  committee  has  a  communication  from 
Mr.  A.  M.  Shurtleff,  suggesting  Section  40  should  read  a^ 
follows: 

"Guard  rails  must  be  so  placed  that  the  gage  distance 
from  the  frog  point  to  the  flange  way  side  of  the  guard 
rail  shall  be  at  least  4  ft.  614  In.,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  flangeway  sides  of  the  wing  rail  and  guard 
rail  shall  not  exceed  4  ft.  6  In." 

(The  committee  accepted  this  amended  reading  and  it 
was  adopted.) 

C.  E.  Undsay  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.) :  I  think  that  Section 
42  should  read — "All  signal  posts,  whistle  posts,  etc.  must 
be  placed  so  that  they  will  not  be  obscured." 

The  President:  The  committee  accopts  the  change  to 
Section  42. 

Mr.    Undsay:    I    think    that   Section    43   should  read. 
Tools  should  not  be  left  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
struck  by  trains."    (This  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.) 

John  R.  I.elghty  (Mo.  Pac.) :    l  would  suggest  that  we 
add  to  Rule  4l»  as  It  stands,  that  a  report  be  made  to  the 
proper  officer,  of  all  gates  which  are  habitually  left  open 
(Tho  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  1 

Mr.   Lindsay:    The  latter  part  of  Section  51  Is  rather 
Indefinite.     I  would  like  to  substitute  for  it  the  words, 
and  then  only  under  flag  protection  as  per  Rule  63."  so 
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that  the  rule  would  read,  "Track  jacks  muBt  not  bo  used 
between  the  rails  of  main  tracks,  except  In  unavoidable 
cases;  and  then  only  under  flag  protection,  an  per  Rule 
53,"  (The  motion  seconded  and  was  accepted  by  the 
committee.) 

It  was  voted  that  Rule  53  read  as  follows:  "The  track 
must  never  be  obstructed  without  first  displaying  stop 
signals  in  general  accord  with  Rule  99  of  the  American 
Railway  Association.  Stop  signals  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  reliable  men.  Flag  men  must  stop  all  trains,  and  ex- 
plain to  the  engine  man,  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  and 
its  exact  location." 

Id  Section  57  the  words  "In  case  of"  were  changed  to 
read,  "except  emergency." 

The  following  Ib  to  be  added  to  Section  58:  "Displayed 
at  a  proper  distance." 

Mr.  Lindsay:  In  Section  60  I  would  like  to  substitute 
for  "signals  on  double  track" — "signals  for  multiple  track." 
because  we  have  4  and  6  track-railroads,  and  I  believe  the 
rule  would  be  better  If  it  said,  "Karh  main  track  Bhall  be 
considered  as  a  single  track  railroad  upon  which  trains 
are  likely  to  be  run  In  either  direction  at  any  time,  and 
signals  must  be  displayed  accordingly." 

The  following  was  inserted  In  Rule  63,  after  the  word 
"sidings":  "street  or  public  crossings." 

Mr,  Lindsay:  I  would  like  to  confine  Rule  66  to  ma.*a 
track  switches,  because  in  yards  It  is  common  practice 
and  always  will  be,  to  operate  the  switch  by  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  car,  without  the  foreman  being  there.  (The 
committee  accepted  this  change.) 

Hunter  McDonald  (N.  C.  &  St  L.):  There  Is  an  incon- 
sistency between  that  and  29.  It  says,  "Perfect  gage  Is 
one  of  the  essential  feautres  of  good  track."  I  do  not 
know  of  any  road  that  maintains  perfect  gage.  In  Section 
29,  the  words  In  the  last  part  are  as  follows:  "Gage  In- 
cluding widening  due  to  wear"  If  you  are  going  to  admit 
widening  due  to  wear,  which  we  will  necessarily  have  to  do, 
we  cannot  have  perfect  gage,  and  I  move  therefore  that 
Section  28  be  amended  to  read:  "Uniform  gage  is  essen- 
tial to  good  track  and  must  be  maintained."  (The  motion 
was  seconded  and  carried.) 

A.  O.  Shaver  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
one  thing  that  I  believe  Is  lacking  in  the  rules  for  con- 
structing track,  and  that  Is  the  automatic  block  signal. 
In  some  of  the  territory  of  some  of  the  roads,  they  require 
the  section  foreman  to  assure  himself  that  the  signal  1b  at 
"Btop"  while  the  change  is  being  made.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  Include  something  of  that  kind  In  connection 
with  these  rules. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  rules  were  tnen  adopted  as  amended.  In  their  en- 
tirety. 

Edwin  F.  Wendt  (P.  &  L.  B.) :  Before  this  committee 
is  dismissed  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  next  year.  Much  work  has  been  done  In 
connection  with  the  question  of  rules,  but  very  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  organization. 
In  reading  the  final  report  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train 
Control  Board  of  the  United  States  Government,  I  was 
struck  with  the  following  statement,  "As  regards  methods, 
it  may  be  said  that  on  the  large  majority  of  American 
railroads  excellence  of  administration  Is  nullified  by  faulty 
organization,  magnification  of  Individual  function  to  the 
detriment  of  team  work,  and  by  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  a  definite  system  of  broad  training  of  subordinates  for 
higher  duties."  It  seems  to  me  that  our  committees  might 
well  study  the  science  of  organization.  Considerable  liter- 
ature has  been  developed  in  recent  years  respecting  this 
question.  The  study  of  principles  which  underlie  organlza 
tion,  would  be  a  proper  work  for  this  association.  I  do 
not  refer  to  those  features  of  organization  which  give  rise 
to  so  much  discussion.  Reference  is  made  to  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  organization,  and  I  think  that  this 
committee  should  study  what  Is  called,  "the  science  of 
organization." 

The  President:  We  will  take  that  up  In  the  committee 
of  the  Directory,  In  assigning  subject  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  committee 
be  asked  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Association  next 
year,  a  rule  for  display  of  caution  signals. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  take  that  Into  con- 
sideration as  part  of  their  instructions  for  next  year. 


SIGNALS  AND  INTERLOCKING. 


On  Subject  No.  1,  "Continue  Investigation  of  outline 
description  of  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  signal  system, 
suitable  for  general  adoption,  conferring  with  proper  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association,"  the  commit- 
tee submits  the  following  report: 

As  a  result  of  several  years'  study,  the  committee.  In 
1907,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  basis  of  a  uniform 
system  of  signals  should  be  the  control  of  the  train.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  two  years  the  committee  .after  exhaust- 
ive study  and  Investigation  of  the  subject,  was  unable  to 
agree, 

First— Ab  to  the  number  of  Indications  that  should  be 

given  by  fixed  signals; 
Second — As  to  the  wording  of  the  Indications; 
Third — As  to  the  aspects  or  forma  of  the  signals  that 

Bhould  be  used  to  represent  the  several  indica- 

cations. 

In  1910,  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
requested  the  American  Railway  Association  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Its  committee  on  Transporta- 
tion for  decision.  The  committee  on  Transportation  heard 
arguments  at  a  meeting  in  June  of  that  year  and  reported 
as  follows: 

"memorandum  of  the  essentials  or  SIGNALING, 

"Incorporated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tran$porta- 
tion  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  May,  1911. 

"The  reports  of  various  committees  of  the  Railway  Signal 
Association  and  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 


A.  H.  RUDD. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Signals  and  Interlocking. 

elation  on  the  subject  of  signaling  have  been  submitted 
to  this  committee,  with  the  requost  that  the  essentials  of 
signaling  be  outlined  or  defined  for  the  future  guidance 
of  their  committees. 

"The  subject  has  been  carefully  analyzed  and  considered. 
There  are  three  signals  that  are  essential  In  operation 
and  therefore  fundamental,  viz.: 

(1)  Stop. 

(2)  Proceed  with  caution. 

(3)  Proceed. 

"The  fundamental,  'proceed  with  caution.'  may  be  used 
with  the  same  aspect  to  govern  any  cautionary  movement: 
for  example,  when: 

(a)  Next  signal  Is  'stop.' 

(b)  Next  signal  Is  'proceed  at  low  speed.' 

(c)  Next  signal  Is  'proceed  at  medium  speed.' 

(d)  A  train  Is  In  the  block. 

(e)  There  may  be  an  obstruction  ahead. 

"There  are  two  additional  Indications  which  may  be  used 
where  movements  are  to  be  made  at  a  restricted  speed, 
viz.: 

(4)  Proceed  at  low  speed. 

(5)  Proceed  at  medium  speed. 

"Where  automatic  block  system  rules  are  In  effect,  a 
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special  mark  of  some  distinctive  character  should  be  ap- 
plied at  the  stop  signal. 

"The  committee  therefore  recommends: 

'Signal  rundnmcntals. 

(1)  Stop. 

(2)  Proceed  with  caution. 

(3)  Proc&sd 

Supplementary  Indications  to  Be  I'sed  Where  Required. 

(4)  Proceed  at  low  Bpeed. 

(6)    Proceed  at  medium  speed. 

"Stop  signals  operated  under  automatic  block  system 
rules  should  be  designated  by  some  distinctive  mark  to  be 
determined  by  each  road  in  accordance  with  local  require- 
ments." 

BEtoMMESl.ATIO.NS. 

The  committee  submits  for  approval  the  following  two 
schemes  of  signaling  in  conformity  with  the 
Hons  of  the  committee  on  Transportation. 


Scheme  No.  t 

VUNIiAMEXTAI.*. 


No.  3. 


:.  Stop. 


2    Proceed  with  caution. 


j.  Proceed. 


r 
f 


Scheme  No.  1. 

of  designating  stop  signal  operated  under 
automatic  block  system  rules,  the  following  are  suggested 
(for  all  three  schemes): 

1.  The  use  of  a  number  plate;  or 

2.  The  use  of  a  red  marker  light  below  and  to  the  left 
of  the  active  light;  or 

3.  The  use  of  a  pointed  blade,  the  blades  of  other  sig- 
nals giving  the  stop  Indication  having  square -ends;  or 

4.  A  combination  of  these  distinguishing  features. 


Scheme  No.  l. 

Fundamentals 


Supplementary 


Having  in  view  the  practice  of  indicating  diverging  routes 
by  several  arms  on  the  same  mast,  the  committee  submits 
for  approval  the  following  to  establish  uniformity  in  this 


i.  Stop. 


a.   Proceed  with  caution. 


f  f  t 

3.  Proceed   •»  I    « p 

4.  Proceed  with  caution  on  iow-*peed  route   or  H 

5.  Proceed  on  low-ipeed  route  f 


6.    Proceed  with 


R  Reduce  to  medium  t 


Scheme  No*  3* 


and  the  means  of 
automatic  block 
adopted,  published  In 
Railway  abso 


The  above  throe  schemes  are  submitted,  after  an 
effort  to  carry  out  the  instructions  to  "outline  description 
of  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  signal  system,  suitable 
for  general  adoption,"  with  the  Idea  that  each  scheme  1b 
complete  in  itself. 

CONCLUSION. 

That  the  signal  indications  and 
designating  stop  signals  operated 
system  rules,  presented  above, 
the  manual  and  referred  to  the 
elation  as  information. 

EFFECT  OF  TREATED  TITS         TRACK  CIRCUITS. 

On  Subject  No.  2,  "Report  on  the  effect  of  treated  and 
metal  ties  on  track  circuits,"  your  committee  submits  the 
following  report: 

Kiiforirol. 

In  1910  this  committee  was  Instructed  to  confer  with 
the  committee  on  Ties,  and  report  on  the  effect  of  treated 
and  metal  ties  on  track  circuits.  Nothing  was  acompllshcd. 
(See  page  12S,  Proceedings,  Vol.  12.  Part  1.) 

In  1911  Instructions  were  issued  to  report  as  above 
(omitting  conference  with  commitee  on  Ties).  Other  sub- 
jects were  given  preference.  (See  page  70,  Proceedings 
Vol.  13.) 

This  Is  the  third  year,  therefore,  that  the  subject  has 

beeu  a? signed  to  this  committee. 

Report. 

The  effect  of  motal  ties  is  self-evident.  Each  rail  must 
be  completely  insulated  from  its  ties  to  prevent  a  short- 
circuit  (similar  to  the  action  of  the  wheels  and  axle  of 
a  train  i.  Defective  Insulation  at  any  point  will  cause  leak- 
age and  defective  Insulation  nt  both  ends  of  only  one  tl» 
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will  throw  the  track  circuit  out  of  service.  The  effect  ot 
creosoted  ties  is  Dot  serious  and,  with  alternating  current 
track  circuits,  is  negligible. 

The  effect  of  zinc  treated  ties  is  more  problematical. 

In  response  to  the  circular  sent  to  all  members  on  Juno 
1,  126  replies  were  received,  representing  92  railroads — 
many  of  them  trunk  lines.  Sixty-nine  of  these  use  no 
zinc-treated  ties;  four  use  them  to  such  a  limited  extent 
as  to  render  a  report  ralueleas,  Including  two  which  are 
making  the  first  installation  this  year;  seven  use  them 
extensively,  but  not  where  track  circuits  are  in  service-; 
twelve  only  use  them  with  track  circuits,  showing  that 
while  the  subject  is  decidedly  Important  to  these  roads, 
it  does  not  at  the  present  time.  In  view  of  this  small 
percentage,  appear  to  be  of  great  general  Interest; 
although,  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  treatment  did  not 
affect  circuits  seriously,  Its  use  might  be  extended. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  these  twelve 
roads  show  Uiat  their  experiences  differ  very  considerably, 
due,  doubtless.  In  some  measure,  to  different  methods  of 
treatment,  but  mainly  to  varying  conditions  of  track,  road- 
bed and  especially  ballast: 

(a)  "We  are  obliged  to  cut  or  relay  all  of  our  track 
sections  which  exceed  ouo-half  mile  in  length,  owing  to 
the  combined  leakage  due  to  treated  ties,  metal  in  our 
ballast  and  brine  drippings.  Therefore,  none  of  our  track 
circuits  Is  more  tnan  one-half  mile  long,  and  with  sections 
of  this  length  we  have  no  leakage  trouble  whatever,  even 
on  new  lines  where  all  of  the  ties  are  freshly  treated. 
New  zinc-treated  ties  undoubtedly  increase  the  leakage  at 
first,  but  the  resistance  seems  to  Increase  after  they  have 
been  in  service  a  year  or  so,  and  I  do  not  think  a  15  per 
cent  annual  renewal  would  cause  serious  trouble  on  any 
track  circuit  of  reasonable  length  If  the  conditions  are 
fairly  good  otherwise. 

(b)  "Where  track  circuits  were  in  operation  and  renew- 
als were  made  of  some  16  or  20  ties  In  one  location,  there 
was  a  considerably  greater  leakage  or  track  circuit  current 
than  ordinarily.  We  had  a  number  of  intermittent  working 
track  sections.  For  some  time  we  could  not  Imagine  what 
the  trouble  was;  when  finally  we  did  discover  it  and  Im- 
provements set  In,  In  several  cases  the  track  circuits  had 
to  be  shortened.  It  appears  that  in  time  the  trouble 
diminished  owing,  as  we  believed,  to  the  zinc  treatment 
disappearing  from  the  surface  of  the  tie. 

(c)  "From  our  experience  the  Influence  of  15  per  cent, 
new  zinc-treated  ties  on  a  track  circuit  Is  not  appreciable; 
where  track  circuits  4,000  ft.  long  have  been  installed 
on  new  second  track  completely  equipped  with  zinc-treated 
ties,  and  where  ballast  and  drainage  conditions  were  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  It  necessary  In  some 
instances  to  take  out  zinc-treated  ties  and  replace  them 
with  untreated  lies  where  track  circuit  conditions  were 
unusually  bad.  and  tho  slight  effect  of  zinc-treated  ties 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  safe  operating  margin.  Such 
conditions,  however,  are  extremely  rare,  occurring  for 
the  most  part  through  station  platforms  where  the  rails 
are  burled  in  material  sometimes  having  relatively  high 
conductivity. 

(d)  "A  strange  coincidence,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
In  those  track  circuits  in  which  resistance  seemed  rela- 
tively low  to  the  proportion  of  treated  ties  the  ties  were 
not  uniformly  spaced  throughout  the  distance,  but  were 
bunched  together  at  only  a  tow  points  in  each  such  track 
circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  other  track  circuits  in 
which  the  resistance  seemed  relatively  high  in  proportion 
to  the  number  ot  treated  ties  the  ties  wore  spaced  prac- 
tically uniformly  throughout  the  length  of  the  track  cir- 
cuit. This  would  seem  to  tDdicate  that  tho  effect  of  a 
number  of  treated  ties  spaced  closely  is  greater  than  their 
aggregate  effect  when  spaced  with  several  untreated  lies 
between  each  two  treated  ones.  In  our  investigation  we 
also  observed  the  electrolytic  action  first  observed  by  V.  I. 
Smart,  of  tbe  Illinois  Central,  and  reported  in  tho  Railroad 
Oaxette  of  March  13,  1908.  It  was  noted  that  the  resistance 
between  the  two  rails,  while  very  low  Immediately  after 
the  Installation  of  a  number  of  treated  ties,  became  appre- 
ciably greater  after  tho  ties  had  been  in  service  a  short 
time,  due  apparently  to  tho  insulation  of  spikes  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  circuit  by  the  formation  of  chloride  of 
iron  crystals. 

(e)  "However,  when  they  have  been  permitted  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  being  placed,  we  have  not  had  any  bad 
effects.  We  find,  if  these  ties  are  put  in  track  Immediately 
after  treating,  or  whllo  they  aro  wet,  wo  experience  some 
trouble  with  leakage  In  our  track  circuits. 

(f)  "We  afterward  found  that  we  could  eliminate  this 


trouble  by  letting  the  ties  season,  and  i  am  quite  sure  if 
ties  treated  with  chloride  of  zinc  would  be  seasoned,  you 
could  put  in  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  them  annually  with- 
out interfering  with  the  block  signals.  After  the  ties  have 
been  put  in  the  track  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  even 
though  they  were  not  seasoned  previously,  the  trouble  will 
be  eliminated.  The  experience  on  this  road  has  been  that 
where  only  a  portion  ot  the  ties  In  a  section  are  treated. 
It  Is  necessary  to  use  considerably  more  battery  than  where 
untreated  Uea  are  used,  and  I  believe  that  If  all  the  ties 
were  zinc-treated,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  a 
proper  track  circuit.  The  track  circuit  gets  better  as  the 
ties  get  older,  and  in  three  or  four  years  gets  back  to 
almost  the  same  condition  as  if  ties  were  untreated.  In 
some  cas"8  where  zinc-treated  ties  were  used  on  this  road, 
It  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  length  of  track  sec- 
tions to  2,1100  ft,  and  with  these  short  sections  wo  still 
experienced  considerable  trouble  in  damp  weather.  My 
general  experience  has  been  that  it  Is  a  very  hard  manor 
to  maintain  a  proper  track  circuit  in  sections  where  these 
zlnc-troated  ties  were  In  use. 

(g>  "The  peculiarity  of  this  treatment  Is  that  It  causes 
the  most  trouble  on  dry  days,  and  apparently  has  very 
little.  If  any,  effect  on  track  circuits  in  cold  or  wet  weathor. 

(h)  "Where  zinc-treated  ties  are  used  in  all  the  re- 
newals, and  where  from  8  to  15  per  cent  of  the  ties  are 
renewed  per  year,  no  appreciable  effect  is  produced  on  the 
track  circuits.  In  cases  where  zinc-treated  ties  are  laid 
continuously,  I  have  found  that  the  length  of  track  circuits 
would  have  to  be  reduced  about  ono-half. 

(1)  "Whllo  we  were  using  the  zinc-treated  ties  we  had 
one  case  where  we  had  an  automatic  signal  circuit  about 
one  mile  long.  It  became  necessary  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  ties  on  this  part  of  the  track,  and  in  renewing  tbe  new 
ties  placed  in  the  track  are  zinc-treated.  The  effect  of 
the  zinc  was  very  noticeable,  especially  during  wet  periods. 
In  fact  the  ties  caused  short  circuits  so  that  the  signals 
would  not  work.  The  result  was  that  we  took  out  the  zinc- 
treated  ties  and  placed  cypress  ties.  I  do  not  know  what 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  ties  were  renewed,  but  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  possible  to  ruin  a  circuit  with  a 
very  few. 

(j)  "The  ordinary  yearly  renewals  of  ties  cause  no 
trouble.  However,  I  have  experienced  cases  where  on  new 
track  all  of  the  ties  being  treated  caused  us  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months.  After  this 
time,  the  leakage  stopped,  or  at  least  there  was  not  enough 
ot  it  to  prevent  the  track  circuits  working.  My  judgment 
is  that  where  one  is  putting  in  track  circuits  on  zinc-treated 
ties  for  new  track,  the  track  sections  should  be  made  some- 
what shorter  than  otherwise  would  be  necessary. 

(k)  "We  have  been  using  ties  treated  with  chloride  of 
zinc  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  our  men  advise 
that  they  cannot  trace  any  track  circuit  trouble  to  the  fact 
that  the  ties  are  treated  with  chloride  of  zinc.  We  renew 
about  15  to  16  per  cent  annually. 

(1)  "With  these  treatments  ('Burnettlzing'  and  'Card' 
systems)  we  find  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  with 
track  circuits  of  3.500  ft.  (our  standard  length),  provided 
that  no  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  treated  ties  Is  intro- 
duced in  ono  season. 

(m)  "We  have  not  many  zinc-treated  ties  in  our  auto- 
matic territory;  that  Is,  not  enough  in  any  one  spot  to 
cause  very  much  trouble.  We  had  some  trouble  with  some 
that  were  put  in  last  year  during  the  wet  season,  but  it 
seems  that  this  spring  the  trouble  has  disappeared,  us  we 
have  had  no  failures  on  account  of  wet  track  so  far. 

(n)  "In  some  of  our  zinc-treated  ties,  which  were  put 
In  track  before  being  properly  seasoned,  there  was,  for  a 
short  time,  some  interference  with  the  circuit,  but  as  soon 
as  tho  salt  on  the  outside  ot  the  tie  washed  off  the  trouble 
ceased.    At  no  time  was  this  trouble  serious. 

(o)  "We  have  track  circuits  where  practically  every  lio 
Is  treated  with  this  process  and  find  no  leakage  at  all. 

(p)  "In  support  of  my  contention  that  each  tie  is  a  bat- 
tery, I  wish  to  stale  that  we  obtained  readings  of  .003  volt 
and  eight  mil-amperes  on  one  ot  the  track  circuits,  with 
the  track  battery  and  relay  disconnected.  In  other  words, 
tbe  ties  alone  were  producing  this  much  electrical  energy.  The 
spikes  also  appear  to  have  a  somewhat  shiny  surface,  such 
as  we  would  expect  from  a  battery  electrode.  We  are  able 
to  pick  out  all  treated  ties  by  means  ot  a  voltniotci-.  by 
taking  readings  between  one  of  tbe  rails  and  a  spike  driven 
at  random  In  the  tie.  On  an  untreated  tie  in  the  track 
circuit  we  merely  get  a  slight  deflection  of  the  voltmeter 
needle. 

(q)    "We  now  have  treated  ties  In  on  19  track  circuits 
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where  treated  ties  are  causing  trouble.  Ten  of  these  cir- 
cuits are  new  and  nine  are  old  circuits  In  which  treated 
ties  have  recently  been  placed  in  renewals.  Our  record  of 
signal  failures  shows  that  the  trouble  commences  when  the 
treated  ties  are  put  In.  The  trouble  on  the  treated  tie 
track  circuits  U  due  to  a  weak  track  circuit;  i.  e.,  with  a 
sufficiently  powerful  track  battery  at  one  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit, the  relay  at  the  other  end  is  not  energized,  due  to  In- 
sufficient current.  This  condition  could  be  caused  by  too 
high  resistance  of  the  track  circuit  or  by  the  track  circuit 
becoming  short  circuited.  The  behavior  of  track  batteries 
shows  it  is  the  latter  which  takes  place,  the  batter}'  being 
exhausted  In  live  or  six  days,  due  to  Increased  current 
generated.  If  the  trouble  were  due  to  Increased  track  cir- 
cuit resistance,  the  battery  would  have  longer  life.  As  no 
change  has  been  made  In  our  track  circuits  during  the  last 
year,  other  than  to  put  In  zinc  chloride-treated  ties,  we  feel 
sure  the  trouble  Is  caused  by  the  treated  ties,  as  our  rec- 
ords now  show  a  large  increase  in  the  failures.  At  a  dis- 
tant signal  a  year  ago  the  track  battery  was  made  up  >nce 
In  every  18  days.  One  signal  failure  was  reported  during 
1911.  This  spring  360  zinc  chloride- treated  ties  were  put 
In  on  the  5,000-ft.  'track  circuit,  and  we  now  renew  the 
track  battery  once  every  four  days,  and  even  this  does  not 
keep  the  Bignals  working  when  it  rains.  At  the  circuit  of 
another  distant  signal,  4,600  ft.  long,  140  treated  ties  are 
causing  the  same  trouble. 

"In  addition  the  treated  ties  are  spoiling  our  track  re- 
lays. With  a  variable  current  at  the  relay  near  the  amount 
which  causes  the  relay  to  pick  up,  there  Is  considerable 
sparking  at  the  points,  which  open  and  close  continuously. 
This  causes  the  platinum  points  to  burn  furrows  In  'he 
carbon  contact  points  above  them.  The  west-bound  distant 
signal  stuck  white  with  a  train  in  the  track  circuit,  August 
12,  due  to  platinum  points  on  the  relay  being  caught  In 
the  furrows  they  had  burned  In  the  carbon  contacts  above 
them.  Each  time  it  rains  we  have  a  number  of  failures, 
and  the  question  should  be  studied  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  trouble.  We  tried,  on  one  of  tiic  tract, 
circuits,  oiling  the  ties  Inside  the  rail,  thinking  this  might 
help,  but  it  was  not  successful.  Reports  from  oilier  rail- 
roads show  that  the  trouble  disappears  In  time,  but  on  this 
division  the  trouble  is  now  on  the  increase." 

Summary. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is: 

(1)  That  track  circuits  a  mile  in  length  are  rendered 
Inoperative  by  the  extensive  use  of  ilnc-treated  ties. 

(2)  That  track  circuits  2.000  ft.  in  length  may  be  oper- 
ated successfully,  even  with  GO  per  cent,  or  more  of  ties 
so  treated. 

(3)  That  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  renewals  a  year 
will  not  materially  affect  such  length  circuits, 

(4)  That,  where  renewals  are  made  of  15  or  20  adjacent 
ties,  the  leakage  is  much  greater  than  where  there  are 
made  singly  at  uniform  distances,  1.  e.,  with  15  per  cent, 
renewals  (every  sixth  or  seventh  tie). 

(5)  That,  while  the  surface  salts  are  present,  more  leak- 
age occurs  during  wet  weather  than  with  untreated  ties, 
as  these  wet  salts  form  a  better  conductor  than  ordinary 
wet  wood. 

(6)  That,  in  dry  hot  weather,  the  salts  are  drawn  to 
the  surface  and  constitute  a  more  or  less  perfect  con- 
ductor. 

(7)  That,  after  a  period  varying  from  throe  months  to 
a  year,  these  salts  disappear  and  subsequently  no  interfer- 
ence is  noticeable. 

CONCLUSION. 

That  this  report  be  received  as  Information. 

On  Subject  No.  3,  "Economics  In  Labor  of  Signal  Main- 
tenance," your  committee  begs  to  state  that  thin  subject 
is  being  considered  with  reference  to  the  report  in  1914.  _ 

A.  H.  Rudd,  chairman;  L.  R.  Clausen,  vice chariman ; 
Axel  Ames,  C.  C.  Anthony,  H.  Baker,  H.  S.  Ralliet,  W.  B. 
Causey,  C.  A.  Chrlstofferson,  C.  E.  Denney,  W.  J.  Eck.  W. 
H.  Klllott,  M.  H.  Hovey.  O.  E.  Ellis,  A.  S.  Ingalls.  J.  C. 
Mock.  F.  P.  Pnlenall,  J.  A.  Peabody,  W.  B.  Scott.  A.  Q. 
Shaver,  T.  S.  Stevens,  H.  H.  Temple,  Edwin  F.  Wendt,  J.  C. 
Young,  committee. 

Discussion  on  Signals  and  Interlocking. 

Subjects  No.  1  and  I  were  unanimously  approved.  Sub- 
ject No.  3  will  be  reported  on  next  year. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  STRUCTURES. 


The  subjects  assigned  for  investigation  during  the  past 
year  were: 

(1)  Report  on  rules  for  Instruction  and  guidance  of 
inspectors  in  mill,  shop  and  field. 

(2)  Report  on  methods  of  protection  of  iron  and  steel 
structures  against  corrosion. 

(3)  Study  the  design  of  built-up  columns,  co-operating 
with  other  Investigators  and  committees  of  other  societies. 

A  final  report  on  rules  for  Instruction  and  guidance  of 
inspectors  in  mill,  shop  and  field,  accompanied  by  a  general 
descriptive  statement  of  the  qualities  desired  In  an  inspec- 
tor, is  given  In  Appendix  A.  Mr.  Buel  presents  a  minority 
report  in  Appendix  B.  Mr.  Schneider  desires  that  the 
report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  study. 

A  progress  report  on  the  design  of  built-up  columns  is 
given  in  Appendix  C. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  report  on  Rules  for  Instruction  and  Guid- 
ance of  Inspectors  In  Mill,  Shop  and  Field  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  the  manual. 

(2)  That  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  Design 
of  Built-up  Columns  be  received  as  a  progress  report. 

A  J.  Hlmes  (N.  Y.  C.  A  St.  !..».  Chairman;  J.  A.  Boh- 
Iand  (G.  N.).  A.  W.  Buel  (W.  at),  Charles  Chandler  (C. 


A.  J.  HIMES. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures. 

G.  W.),  C.  I-  Crandall  (Cornell  Univ.).  J.  E.  Crawford 
(N.  ft  W.),  J.  E.  Grelner  (B.  ft  O.),  W.  H.  Moore  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  ft  H.»,  Albert  Relchmann  (Am.  Br.  Co.),  O.  E. 
Selby  (C.  C.  C.  ft  St  Lb),  vice-chairman;  C.  C.  Schneider 
(Cons.  Engr.),  G.  E.  Tebbetts  (K.  a  Term.),  L.  F.  Van 
Hagen  (Univ.  of  Wis.).  F.  O.  Dufour  (Univ.  of  III.).  C.  E. 
Smith  (M.  P.),  I.  F.  Stern  (Cons.  Engr.),  F.  E  Turneaure 
(Cnlv.  of  Wis.),  committee. 

afMMill  a. 

RETORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OS  RULES  FOB  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  UflD- 
ANCE  OF  INSPECTORS  I.N   MILL,  B1IOI'  AND  FIELD  WORK. 

The  duty  of  the  inspector  Is  to  guard  the  interests  of 
his  employer.  These  interests  Include  the  Bafety  of  trains, 
persons  and  property;  the  quality  of  materials  and  work- 
manship; correctness  of  construction,  and  economy. 

Some  of  the  means  at  his  command  for  protecting  these 
interests  are:  The  careful  observance  of  such  instructions 
as  may  be  received  from  time  to  time;  reports  either 
received  by  him,  as  information  concerning  the  status  of 
the  work  at  distant  points,  or  prepared  by  him  to  exhibit 
the  condition  of  the  work  undr-r  his  immediate  care; 
familiarity  with  the  various  means  of  communication  be- 
tween or  among  the  several  parties  interested  In  the 
work  and  promptness  In  attending  to  messages  and  cor- 
respondence; and,  by  recording  dally.  In  a  Journal  kept 
for  that  purpose,  the  facts  concerning  all  events  that  may 
affect  the  relations  between  his  employer  and  the  con- 
tractor, his  employer  and  the  public,  the  contractor  and  the 
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contractor  and  the  public.  The  term  "public"  la  intended 
to  Include  all  third  parties.  The  purpose  of  such  a  record 
la  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  claims  that 
may  arise  because  of  or  grow  oat  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  inspector  should  hare  some  knowledge  of  bridge 
stresses  and  should  be  able  to  read  drawings  quickly  and 
with  accuracy.  A  knowledge  ot  elementary  mechanics 
and  of  the  mechanics  of  materials  will  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  many  specifications  and  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  faults  of  various  kinds.  Some  knowledge 
of  these  branches  of  bridge  building  with  which  he  is 
not  directly  concerned  will  be  of  advantage  to  him  in 
understanding  the  work  of  Inspectors  employed  upon 
such  work.  A  knowledge  of  detailed  designing  is  often  a 
help  In  meeting  emergencies  or  overcoming  unexpected 
difficulties.  He  should  have  such  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  his  employes  as  will 
enable  him  to  assist  in  maintaining  harmony  in  the  work- 
ing force. 

Temperamentally  he  should  be  judicial  and  diplomatic 
and  not  controversial.  He  should  be  deliberate  In  his 
consideration  of  new  or  unexpected  conditions,  but  prompt 
and  decisive  In  action.  When  making  Investigations  and 
reports  he  should  be  thorough  and  exhaustive,  In  order 
that  the  person  using  the  reports  may  act  thereon  Intelli- 
gently and  correctly.  An  inspector's  habits  should  be  good, 
his  honesty  undoubted,  and  he  should  have  a  loyalty  to- 
wards his  employer  that  does  not  come  from  the  payment 
of  a  salary,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  one 
inspector  will  have  all  of  these  qualifications.  HIa  value 
will,  however,  be  measured  by  the  degree  and  extent  to 
which  he  does  possess  thenf. 

The  inspector  should  be  fully  provided  with  the  plans 
and  specifications  pertaining  to  the  work.  Often  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  have  masonry  plans  also  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  clearly  the  position  which  the 
structure  is  to  occupy.  He  should  have  a  copy  of  the  con; 
tract  or  at  least  extracts  therefrom  covering  those  matters 
which  might  possibly  need  his  attention.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  progress  ot  the  work  he  should  be  given 
special  instructions  covering  its  various  phases.  8bould 
any  further  agreements  or  understandings  be  made  or 
arrived  at  between  the  company  which  he  represents  and 
the  contractor,  he  should  be  Informed  promptly  concerning 
them. 

Reports  should  be  made  at  regular  Intervals  defining  the 
condition  of  the  work  and  calling  attention  to  matters  of 
especial  interest.  Special  reports  should  be  made  upon 
the  happening  of  some  event  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest. 
The  amount  of  detail  or  the  fulness  of  the  regular  reports 
should  be  governed  by  instructions.  In  general  an  in- 
spector's time  Is  more  valuable  when  employed  upon  the 
site  of  the  work  where  things  are  actually  being  done  than 
in  the  office  tabulating  result*.  If  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  work  is  required  it  is  better  to  employ  a  clerk 
than  to  permit  the  inspector  to  perform  duties  which 
would  keep  him  out  of  sight  of  the  work  which  he  la 
to  Inspect. 

Instruction  for  the  Mill  Inspection  of  Structural  Steel. 

(1)  Study  the  contract  and  specifications  and  secure 
such  information  concerning  the  proposed  structure  as  will 
permit  a  full  understanding  of  the  use  to  be  made  ot 
the  various  items  of  the  order. 

(2)  Secure  copies  of  the  mill  orders,  shipping  directions 
and  other  Information  concerning  the  material  to  be  in- 
spected. 

(3)  Attend  promptly  when  notified  of  the  rolling  of  ma- 
terial and  so  conduct  the  Inspection  and  tests  as  not 
to  Interfere  unnecessarily  with  tho  operations  of  the  mill. 

(4)  Have  the  test  specimens  prepared  and  properly 
stamped  with  the  melt  numbers  by  the  manufacturer. 
Observe  the  selection  and  stamping  of  specimens  and 
verify  the  melt  numbers  when  practicable. 

(5)  Attend  and  supervise  the  making  of  tensile,  bending 
and  drifting  tests.  Make  sure  that  the  testing  machines 
are  properly  handled  and  that  the  specified  speed  of 
pulling  Is  not  exceeded.  Note  the  behavior  of  the  metal 
and  check  and  record  the  results  of  the  tests. 

(6)  Select  the  bars  or  other  members  for  full -size  tests 
as  specified.  Supervise  such  tests  and  check  and  record 
their  results. 

(7)  Secure  from  the  manufacturer  records  of  the  chem- 
ical analyses  of  the  melts  and  accept  only  those  in  which 
the  specified  contents  of  Impurities  are  not  exceeded. 

(8)  Secure  pieces  of  the  test  IngotB  and  test  specimens 
and  have  check  analyses  made  outside  of  the  manufac- 


turers' laboratory  when  the  analyses  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer  are  erratic  or  for  any  other  reason  appear 
to  be  Incorrect. 

(ft)  Examine  each  piece  of  finished  material  for  surface 
defect*  before  shipment,  requiring  the  materia]  to  be 
handled  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  the  examination  to- 
be  thorough  and  complete.  This  Inspection  should  detect 
evidence  of  excessive  gagging  or  other  injury  due  to  cold 
straightening. 

(10)  Report  promptly  the  shipment  of  any  material 
from  the  mill,  whose  surface  Inspection  has  been  waived. 
Such  material  should  be  examined  by  the  shop  Inspector. 

(11)  Verify  the  section  of  all  material  by  measurement 
and  by  weight. 

(12)  Study  the  operations  of  the  plant  and  become 
familiar  with  the  various  processes  of  manufacture.  Culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  the  mill  employee  and  become- 
familiar  with  their  work  so  as  to  have  direct  knowledge 
of  the  mill  practice  and  determine  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances permit  the  correctness  of  the  mill  practice  In  so 
far  as  It  Is  covered  by  the  specifications. 

(13)  Record  all  tests  and  analyses  on  the  forms  provided. 

(14)  Keep  Informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  In 
the  shop  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  shipment  of  material 
at  such  times  and  In  such  order  as  to  avoid  delay  in  the 
fabrication. 

(15)  Secure  copies  of  the  shipping  lists,  compare  them 
with  the  orders  and  make  regular  statements  of  the  mate- 
rial that  has  been  rolled  and  shipped. 

(16)  Make  reports  weekly,  or  as  may  be  directed,  sub- 
mitting complete  reports  of  tests,  analyses  and  shipments 
and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  required. 

/n«tn»c/(on  for  the  Intpection  of  the  Fabrication  of  Bteel 

Bridget. 

(1)  Acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  such  as  tbe  time  of  delivery,  the  railway  com- 
pany's actual  need  of  the  work,  the  desired  order  of  ship- 
ment, and  any  special  features  In  connection  with  the 
delivery  such  as  the  position  of  tbe  girders  or  truss  mem- 
bers on  cars  at  the  bridge  site. 

(2)  Study  in  advance  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
see  that  all  provisions  thereof  are  complied  with.  These 
Instructions  are  not  to  be  construed  as  altering  the 
specifications  In  any  way. 

(3)  Endeavor  to  maintain  pleasant  relations  with  fore- 
men and  the  workmen  and  by  fairness,  decisiveness  and 
good  sense  interest  them  in  tbe  successful  completion  of 
the  work. 

(4)  Attend  constantly  to  the  work,  making  Inspection 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  In  the  shop,  and  striving 
to  keep  up  with  the  output  in  order  that  errors  may  be 
corrected  before  tbe  work  leaves  the  shop.  Conduct  tbe 
Inspection  so  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the 
routine  operations  of  the  shop. 

(5)  When  unusual  clrcumstnncoe  require  an  explanation 
of  the  plans  or  some  variation  from  the  specified  pro- 
cedure, take  the  necessary  action  promptly. 

(6)  Study  tbe  field  connections,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  clearances  and  making  notations  on  tbe  draw- 
ings bo  that  they  may  be  checked  rapidly. 

(7)  Check  all  bevels  and  field  rivet  holes. 

(8)  Give  careful  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship, tbe  condition  of  the  plain  material,  accuracy  of 
punching,  care  In  assembling,  alignment  of  rivets,  tight- 
ness ot  rivets,  accuracy  of  finishing  ot  machined  joints, 
painting  and  general  finish. 

(9)  Make  sure  that  reamed  holes  are  truly  cylindrical 
and  that  drillings  are  not  allowed  to  remain  between 
assombled  parts. 

(10)  Watch  for  bends,  kinks,  and  twists  in  the  finished 
members  and  make  certain  that  when  leaving  the  shop 
they  are  in  proper  condition  for  erection. 

(11)  Make  sure  that  the  webs  of  girders  do  not  project 
the   flange   angles   and   that   the  depth   of  web 

the  flange  angles  complies  with  the  specification. 

(12)  Allow  only  the  material  rolled  and  accepted  for 
the  work  to  be  used  therein. 

(13)  Have  the  fabricated  material  shipped  In  the  cor. 
rect  order  for  erection  and  In  accordance  with  Instructions, 
as  far  as  practicable. 

(14)  Measure  the  width  of  each  column  and  the  lengths 
of  all  girders  between  columns  when  they  are  to  be  placed 
consecutively  In  a  long  row  so  as  to  insure  that  the  col- 
umns and  girders  will  not  "build  out"  In  erection  to  ex- 
ceed the  calculated  length. 
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(16  Check  "rights"  and  "lefts"  and  make  euro  that  the 
proper  number  of  each  Is  Bhlpped. 

(16)  Check  base  plates  of  girders  before  riveting  and 
make  rare  that  the  camber  Is  not  reversed. 

(17)  Check  the  space  provided  for  driving  field  rivets, 
allowing  sufficient  space  tor  the  pneumatic  riveter. 

(18)  Examine  field  connections  after  riveting  to  insure 
proper  fitting  and  ease  of  erection. 

(It)  Make  sure  that  shop  splices  are  properly  fitted 
and  that  matched  and  milled  surfaces  to  transmit  bearing 
are-  In  close  contact  during  riveting  as  specified. 

(20)   Examine  and  measure  bored  pinholes  carefully  to 

finish. 

(31)  Measure  the  spacing  center  to  center  of  the  end 
connections  for  sections  of  I-beam  floors  or  any  similar 
construction  in  which  the  calculated  spacing  Is  liable  to 
be  exceeded  because  of  the  tendency  of  such  work  to 
"grow"  as  It  Is  assembled. 

(22)  Make  sure  that  stringers  connecting  to  floor  beams 
beneath  the  flange  have  sufficient  clearance  to  care  for 
their  possible  over-run  in  depth. 

(23)  Have  the  assembling  of  trusses  and  girder  spans 
required  by  the  specifications  carefully  done  and,  In  any 
case,  If  a  large  number  of  duplicate  parts  are  to  be  made, 
Insure  the  accuracy  of  field  connections  by  having  an 
occasional  part  assembled  with  its  connecting  member. 
The  number  of  parts  to  be  so  assembled  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  workmanship,  *f  errors  are  found,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  parts  should  be  assembled  to  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  such  errors  have  been  eliminated. 
Have  at  least  one  upper  and  lower  shoe  of  each  kind 
assembled  and  make  sure  that  there  Is  no  interference. 

(24)  Make  sure  that  Iron  templets  used  for  reaming  are 
properly  sot  and  held  to  line. 

(26)  Secure  match-marking  diagrams  for  work  which 
haB  been  assembled  and  reamed  and  make  sure  that  the 
match  marks  are  plainly  visible. 

(26)  Have  proper  camber  blocking  used  in  assembling 
trusses  and  secure  the  desired  camber  before  the  reaminK 
Is  done. 

(27)  Require  that  all  treads  and  supports  for  the  drums 
of  draw  spans  be  carefully  leveled  with  an  instrument 

(28)  8tudy  carefully  the  machine  details  and  discrimi- 
nate between  those  dimensions  which  must  be  exact  and 
those  in  which  slight  variations  are  permissible.  Deter 
mine  in  advance  the  desired  accuracy  of  driving  fits  for 
bolts  or  keys  and  similar  parts  and  make  sure  that  such 
accuracy  Is  attained. 

(29)  Examine  castings  carefully  for  blowholes  and  other 
imperfections  and  discriminate  between  such  defects  as 
are  unimportant  and  those  which  render  the  castings  unfit 
for  use. 

(30)  Make  sure  that  bushings,  collars  and  similar  parts 
are  held  securely  In  place. 

(31)  Make  sure  that  all  drum  wheels,  expansion  rol- 
lers, turnable  rollers  and  similar  parts  are  exact  In  sise, 
so  aB  to  carry  equally  the  loads  which  may  be  placed 
upon  them. 

(32)  Ascertain  In  advance  that  the  paint  provided  com- 
piles with  specifications.  Watch  carefully  the  painting 
directions  and  make  sure  that  paint  Is  properly  applied 
and  only  where  Intended. 

(33)  Verify  all  shop  marks  and  make  sure  that  they 
are  legible  as  well  as  correct. 

(34)  Have  Important  members  so  losded  as  to  be  headed 
in  the  right  direction  upon  arrival  st  the  site  of  the  work. 

(36)  Try  a  few  countersunk  head  bolts  In  the  boles 
where  they  are  to  be  need  to  Insure  a  proper  fit. 

(3<)  Make  sure  that  small  pieces  are  bolted  In  place 
for  shipment  a*  shown  on  the  plans  and  that  other  small 
parts  are  properly  boxed  or  otherwise  secured  against  loss. 

(37)  Make  sure  that  rivets,  tie  rods,  anchor  bolts  and  . 
miscellaneous  parts  are  shipped  so  as  to  avoid  delay  In 
erection. 

(38)  Examine  the  field  rivets  to  Insure  that  they  are 
free  from  fins  or  other  defects. 

(39)  Exercise  special  care  in  the  examination  of  all 
movable  structures  and  particularly  their  moving  parts. 

(40)  Make  reports  weekly,  or  as  directed,  exhibiting 
carefully  and  concisely  the  actual  conditions. 

(41)  Observe  carefully  and  report  such  unusual  diffi- 
culties as  may  be  encountered  and  the  means  adopted  In 
overcoming  them  and  endeavor  by  a  study  of  the  details 

vent  their  recurrence  in  future  work. 


instructions  for  the  inspection  of  Bridge  Erection. 

(1)  Study  and  observe  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  steel  construction.  Study  the  masonry  plans  and  check 
the  masonry  as  built- with  the  steel  plans. 

(2)  Familiarise  yourself  with  the  local  conditions  affect- 
ing erection.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men 
engaged  upon  the  work  and  of  local  residents  whose  Inter 
eats  may  be  affected  thereby. 

(3)  Obtain  and  study  carefully  the  employes'  time  table 
and  be  well  posted  concerning  the  time  when  regular  and 
extra  trains  are  due  and  their  relative  Importance.  Ac- 
quaint yourself  with  all  special  traffic  arrangements  made 
because  of  the  work  in  hand. 

(4)  Secure  full  Information  concerning  the  conditions  of 
the  work  In  the  bridge  shop  and  the  probable  dates  of 
shipment 

(6)  Obtain  reports  of  any  uncompleted  or  erroneous 
work  that  must  be  attended  to  after  arrival  of  the  materia) 
in  the  field. 

(6)  Study  the  erection  program  In  order  to  avoid  delays 
and  be  able  to  recommend  some  other  procedure  in  an 
emergency. 

(7)  Endeavor  to  have  full  preparations  made  before 
disturbing  the  track  so  that  the  erection  may  proceed 
rapidly  and  the  period  of  such  disturbance  be  made  A 
minimum. 

(8)  Keep  a  record  of  the  arrival  of  all  materials  The 
contractor's  record  should  be  sufficient  It  available.  Strive 
to  anticipate  any  shortage  of  material  and  use  all  available 
facilities  to  hasten  delivery  of  the  needed  parts. 

(9)  8tndy  the  progress  of  the  work  and  determine 
whether  It  Is  likely  to  be  completed  In  the  time  allotted. 
If  not,  endeavor  to  secure  such  additions  to  the  force  and 
equipment  as  will  insure  such  completion. 

(10)  Make  a  dally  record  of  the  force  employed  and 
the  distribution  of  labor,  in  a  way  that  will  assist  In  fol- 
lowing clansea  9  and  28. 

(11)  Exercise  a  constant  supervision  of  any  temporary 
structure  or  falsework  and  make  soundlngB  if  necessary 
with  the  purpose  of  discovering  any  evidence  of  failure 

Is  done.  Examine  erection  equipment  with  a  view  to  its 
safety  and  adequacy. 

(12)  Be  constantly  on  hand  when  work  is  in  progress 
and  note  any  damage  to  the  metal,  failure  to  conform  to 
the  specifications,  or  any  especial  difficulty  In  assembling. 

(13)  Make  sure  that  each  member  of  the  structure  la 
placed  In  Its  proper  position.  If  match  marks  are  used, 
examine  them  with  care.  Endeavor  to  have  the  several 
members  assembled  In  such  order  that  no  unsatisfactory 
makeshifts  need  be  resorted  to  in  getting  some  minor 
member  in  place. 

(14)  Prevent  any  abuse  or  rough  usage  of  the  material. 
Bending,  straining  and  heavy  pounding  with  sledges  are 
Included  In  such  abuse. 

(16)  Watch  carefully  the  use  of  fillers,  washers  and 
threaded  members  to  see  that  they  are  neither  omitted 
nor  misused. 

(16)  Make  certain  that  all  parts  of  the  structure  are 
properly  aligned  and  that  the  required  camber  exists 
before  riveting.  It  Is  possible  for  a  structure  to  be  badly 
distorted  although  the  rivet  holes  are  well  filled  with 
bolts. 

(17)  Watch  the  beating  of  rivets  to  insure  against  over- 
heating and  to  make  sure  that  scale  Is  removed.  Exam- 
ine and  test  carefully  all  field-driven  rivets  and  have  any 
that  are  loose  or  imperfect  replsced.  Have  cut  out  and 
replaced  all  rivets,  whether  shop-driven  or  field-driven, 
that  may  be  loosened  during  erection  and  riveting.  Prevent 
injury  to  metal  wnile  removing  rivets. 

(18)  Present  to  the  contractor  at  once  for  his  attention 
any  violation  of  the  specifications  or  contract,  and  secure 
a  correction  or  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities 
as  soon  as  possible. 

(19)  Keep  Informed  concerning  the  use  of  company 
material  and  work  trains  and  assist  In  procuring  Buch 
material  and  trains  when  needed,  and  preserve  s  record 
thereof. 

(20)  Secure  a  match-marking  diagram  of  any  old  struct- 
ture  to  be  removed  and  see  that  each  part  of  such  struc- 
ture I*  "roperly  marked  in  accordance  therewith.  Make  a 
record  oi  (he  manner  of  cnttlng  the  old  structure  apart 
and  report  suy  damage  to  the  members  of  the  old  structure. 
Indicate  Sv  sketches  or  otherwise  such  repairs  or  re- 
placements as  will  be  found  necessary  In  re- erection. 

(21)  Secure  photographic  records  of  progress  and  the 
important  features  of  the  work  wherever  practicable. 
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(22)  Make  a  record  of  all  flagging  of  trains,  whether 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor  or  otherwise, 
delays  to  trains,  personal  injuries,  and  accidents  of  every 
kind. 

(23)  Make  reports  as  directed,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  work,  the  site  of  the  force  and  l ho  equipment  in 
use.  Make  a  final  report  showing  the  cost  of  labor  of 
erection  per  ton  of  material  erected,  the  cost  of  labor  per 
rivet  In  riveting,  the  cost  of  correcting  errors  in  design 
and  fabrication  and  commenting  on  the  design  and  details; 
and  give  such  other  information  as  may  bo  useful  in 
planning  similar  work. 

AMEXMX  B. 

minority  kepokt. 

At  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  committee  on  September 
9,  the  writer  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to  outline 
some  method  or  system  which  would  promise  some  Im- 
provement oyer  existing  mill  and  shop  Inspection,  and  that 
a  co-operative  railroad  bureau,  combining  tho  good  features 
of  "company  inspection"  with  those  of  "bureau  inspection," 
deserves  consideration,  particularly  on  account  of  the  very 
great  advantages  which  the  consolidation  of  a  great  ton- 
nage would  give,  permitting  the  subdivision  and  specializa- 
tion of  work  to  a  high  degree  under  competent  and  expe- 
rienced resident  or  district  engineers  and  managers.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  seemed  to  think  that  our 
instructions  from  the  Board  to  "report  on  rules  for  in- 
struction and  guidance  of  inspectors  In  mill,  shop  and 
field,"  were  not  broad  enough  to  include  anything  along 
the  lines  of  this  proposal  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Within  the  past  five  years  tho  writer  had  occasion  to 
do  personally  a  considerable  amount  of  shop  inspection, 
and  was  Impressed  with  the  change  In  conditions  and  shop 
practice  that  had  occurred  within  a  comparatively  tew 
years.  Certainly  he  had  all  along  an  "appreciation"  of 
these  new  conditions,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  actual,  detailed  experience  of  working  with  them. 
This   recent  experience  is   the  basis   of  the  suggestion 

offered  above, 

Company  inspection  is  sometimes  better,  but  often  worse, 
than  bureau  inspection,  and  even  with  all  the  work  for 
a  system  of  allied  lines  does  not  consolidate  sufficient 
tonnage  to  permit  such  an  organization  with  division  of 
work  and  specialization  as  the  writer  has  in  mind. 

The  rules  of  Instruction  as  drawn  may  be  applicable  to 
"company  inspection,"  but  It  is  not  clear  how  they  are 
going  to  be  applied  to  bureau  inspection,  which  represents 
the  greater  tonnage.  They  would  be  entirely  inadequate 
for  such  a  co-operative  railway  bureau  as  suggested  above. 
It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  they  will  only  be  useful  for 
company  Inspection,  and  that  even  for  this  kind  they  should 
contain  more  detail  of  technical  and  practical  kinds. 

The  ideas  I  have  suggested  with  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing shop  and  mill  inspection  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

First — That  the  shop  and  mill  Inspection  of  structural 
steel,  to  be  efficient  and  satisfactory,  should  be  done  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  economically  permit  the  employ- 
ment at  each  shop  or  mill  of  a  corps  of  men,  who  may 
be  called  checkers,  each  ore  of  whom  Is  specially  fitted 
and  trained  for  a  certain  part  or  detail  of  the  work  under 
a  resident  Inspecting  engineer,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  details  of  structural  steel  and  its  fabrication,  competent 
to  direct  the  corps  of  checkers  and  decide  questions  call- 
ing for  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  experience  and  structural 
engineering  training.  Resident  Inspecting  engineers  should 
report  to  tho  district  ciilef  inspector  or  manager,  who 
should  bo  an  expert  in  structural  steel  and  Its  fabrication, 
as  well  as  a  competent  bridge  engineer,  and  he  in  turn 
should  report  to  the  executive  head  of  what  mny  be  called 
the  American  Rati  way  Inspection  Association;  except  that 
on  technical  matters  and  with  proper  regulations,  he  may 
report  to  and  receive  instructions  from  the  chief  engineers 
and  bridge  engineers  of  the  railway  companies  which  are 
members  of  the  association. 

Second. — That  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation use  its  Influence  to  induce  the  railway  companies 
to  delegate  officials  to  meet  and  discuss  ways  acd  means 
and,  If  it  appears  practicable,  to  provide  for  establishing 
the  American  Railway  inspection  Association  as  an  organi- 
sation to  make  a  highly  improved  and  standardized  shop 
and  mill  inspection  of  structural  steel,  furnishing  the  same 
at  cost  to  the  railway  companies  which  are  members  of  or 
supporting  Buch  association.  As  this  can  hardly  become 
effective  without  the  support  of  railway  companies  repre- 
senting about  75  per  cent  of  the  annual  railway  purchases 
of  structural  steel,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  have  the 


official  delegates  empowered,  under  proper  restrictions,  to 
pledge  the  adherence  of  their  respective  companies  to  the 
support  of  the  project. 

Later  on  such  an  organization  could  be  expanded  to 
include  the  inspection  of  steel  rails,  but  as  this  would 
require  practically  a  separate  corps— only  the  district  chief 
aud  his  office  and  probably  a  chemist,  being  common  to 
the  Inspection  or  both  structural  and  rail  steel— it  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  advisable  to  defer  this  question  to  a 
future  time. 

The  size  of  each  shop  corps  should  Include  about  one 
man  for  each  10.000  tons'  annual  capacity  of  the  shop;  the 
r.umber  of  independent  inspectors  at  present  employed  Is 
probably  equal  to  or  greater  than  that.  This  would  require 
that  the  inspection  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  shop  capac- 
ity be  done  by  the  proposed  organization,  otherwise  the 
cost  of  inspection  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  my 
object  is  to  try  to  show  that  a  very  superior  inspection 
method  can  be  devised  without  greatly  increasing  the  cost. 

The  district  chief,  or  manager,  ought  to  be  a  man  worth 
at  least  $200  to  $300  per  month,  depending  on  the  import- 
ance of  tho  district,  and  could  cover  a  radius  of.  say.  100 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Philadelphia  or  Cleveland. 
Each  resident  Inspecting  engineer  should  be  worth  not  less 
than  $200  or  $250  per  month  at  the  larger  shops,  down 
to  a  minimum  of,  say,  $150  at  the  smaller  shops.  The 
wages  of  the  other  men  in  a  shop  corps  would  ratige^ 
from  about  $1.00  per  day  for  the  Bcalo  boy  to  $4.00  per 
day  for  the  men  checking  field  fits,  templets  and  laying 
out.  This  will  work  out  to  between.  40  cents  and  50  cents 
per  ton  for  shop  Inspection  in  average  shops  down  to 
30  cents  per  ton  In  the  largest  shops. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  outline  of  a  shop  inspection 
corps  and  an  estimate  of  cost  for  a  shop  of  100,000  tons 
capacity  per  annum,  in  one  unit.  For  shops  of  two  units 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement  would  be  required,  and 
in  each  case  the  organization  of  the  corps  will  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  plan  and  character  of  the  particular  shop 
concerned: 

District  chief  or  manager  $3,600 

District  chief,  office  expense   3.600 

District  chief,  expense  account   1,200 


$8,400 

25  per  cent  of  $8.400   $2,100 

Resident  Inspecting  engineer  $3,000 

Templet  checkers,  300  days  ®  $4   1,200 

Layout  and  punching  checker,  300  dayB  @  $4...  1,200 
Assembling  and  fitting  checker,  300  days  @  $3.  900 

Reaming  and  rivet  checker,  300  days  @  $2,   600 

Machine  and  finished  work  checker,  300  days 

@  $3    900 

Field  connection  checker,  300  days  Sp  $4   1,200 

Painting  and  vard  work  checker,  300  days  @  $3  900 

Scale  and  we'lght  boy,  300  days  &  $1   300 

Clerk,  300  days  @  $3   900 


11,100 
$13,200 

Add   15  per  cent   for  general  expense...  1,980 

Total    $15,180 

50  per  cent  of  100.000  tons  shop  capacity— 

50,000  tons;  50,000  tons  (fJ>  30  36'100c..  $15,180 

There  would,  of  course,  have  to  bo  a  general  offlco  to 
which  the  district  chiefs  or  managers  would  report,  but 
on  technical  matters  I  think  the  district  chiefs  or  mana 
gers  should  report  directly  to  and  receive  Instructions  from 
the  chief  engineer  or  bridge  engineer  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, subject  to  proper  regulations  where  extra  expense 
Is  Involved. 

While  It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  Individual 
inspectors  with  all  the  qualifications  recommended  In  the 
report  of  committee  15,  the  desired  combination  of  attributes 
may  be  closely  approximated  in  such  an  organization  as 
that  outlined  above. 

A.  W.  DUEL. 

appfsdix  c. 

bttwt  ok  nrii.T-ur  corrjMN. 

The  chairman  got  into  touch  with  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  KngineerB'  com- 
mittee on  Columns  and  Struts  and  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  work  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  that 
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committee  so  that  no  duplication  of  such  work  would  be 
made. 

Too  chairman  then  took  up  with  8.  W.  Stratton,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  having  several  series  of  column  tests 
made  by  the  Bureau  in  Its  new  2,300,000-lb.  Emery  mac  Sine 
then  being  installed.  Director  Stratton  kindly  agreed  to 
have  such  series  made  and  to  begin  the  testa  as  soon 
as  the  machine  was  in  commission.  The  sub-committee 
decided  to  make  detail  drawings  for  a  preliminary  series 
consisting  of  eight  sections  commonly  found  In  the  com- 
pression members  and  struts.  A  light  and  a  heavy  section 
of  each  type  Is  to  be  made  up  In  lengths  giving  three 
1/r  ratios  (50,  85  and  120)  and  three  specimens  of  each 
column  are  to  be  fabricated,  making  in  all  144  test  columns. 

The  detail  drawings  were  made  up  by  J.  E.  Crawford 
and  presented  to  the  general  committee  for  discussion  at 
its  meeting  In  Buffalo  on  Sept  9,  1912.  Ten  members 
having  expressed  tbeir  satisfaction  with  this  preliminary 
series,  with  some  minor  modifications,  the  chairman  ar- 
ranged with  Director  Stratton  and  J.  E.  Howard  to  have 
the  18  columns  representing  column  No.  1,  series  No.  1, 
at  once  fabricated  and  the  tests  commenced  aa  soon  as  the 
final  adjustments  of  the  weighing  apparatus  were  com- 
plete, itt  is  hoped  that  the  tests  will  be  under  way 
before  Jan.  1,  1913.  Before  ordering  the  fabrication  of 
the  remaining  eolumes  of  series  No.  1,  the  committee 
will  examine  the  results  of  the  first  18  tests  representing 
column  No.  1  and  will  probably  then  proceed  with  a  Bub- 
serles  on  this  column,  changing  one  variable  at  a  time  In 
order  to  determine  the  best  arrangement  of  details  for  the 
section.  After  the  results  of  these  tests  are  studied,  the 
testing  of  the  remaining  columns  of  series  No.  1  will  bo 
proceeded  with,  making  such  modifications  aa  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  results  of  the  tests  of  column  No.  1. 

Discussion  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures. 

A.  J.  Hlmes,  chairman:  The  subject  of  third  rail  clearance 
was  referred  to  the  committee  by  the  secretary  on  October 
24.  1912,  and  is  still  under  consideration.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  agreement  that  a  change  in  the  diagram  should 
be  mado.  The  matter  Is  to  receive  further  Btudy  by  a  sub- 
committee which  will  Investigate  the  dimensions  of  equip- 
ment passing  over  the  railroads  and  propose  a  new  diagram. 

At  a  Joint  meeting  an  extended  discussion  was  held  and 
provisions  made  for  a  Joint  committee  consisting  of  two 
members  from  Committee  XV  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association,  two  members  from  the  Railway  Signal 
Association  and  two  members  from  Committee  X  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  provided  that 
Committee  X  shall  elect  to  co-operate  In  the  work.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  chosen  as  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee: Mr.  Chappell.  chairman,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the 
Railway  Signal  Association,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Selby 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association. 

The  committee  recommends  to  the  Association  that  the 
following  subjects  should  be  Investigated  during  the  ensuing 
year: 

Methods  of  Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  against 
corrosion.  Design  of  Built-up  Columns.  Secondary  Stresses. 
Protection  of  Traffic  at  Movable  Bridges.  Revision  of  the 
Bridge  Clearance  Diagram.  Standard  Specification  for  Phos- 
phor Bronze.    Riveted  Joints  and  Locomotive  Turntables. 

Rule  9  under  Instructions  for  the  Mill  Inspection  of  Struc- 
tural Steel  was  then  read. 

W.  R.  Edwards.  (B.  &  O):  It  seems  to  me  questionable 
whether  we  should  Insert  an  Instruction  of  this  kind  which 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  mill  practice  at  the  present  day, 
and  which  It  is  impossible  for  the  inspector  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Hlnes:  The  particular  question  raised  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards Is  cared  for  In  Section  10,  which  says,  "Report 
promptly  the  shipment  of  any  material  from  the  mill, 
whose  surface  Inspection  has  been  waived.  Such  material 
should  be  examined  by  the  shop  inspector." 

A.  W.  Carpenter  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.) ;  I  will  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  our  chief  mill  inspector  which 
may  be  of  interest: 

"Owing  to  the  inability  of  mill  Inspectors  to  examine 
the  finished  mill  product  at  the  mill  and  before  shipment, 
but  little  mill  inspection  Is  now  made  along  the  lines  as  at 
first  sot  out.  In  order  to  fully  comply  with  this  provision 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  Inspectors  at 
the  mill  day  and  night,  and  who  under  the  present  mill 
arrangement,  will  have  to  be  stationed  at  the  hot  beds 
beyond  the  finishing  rolls..  The  mills,  If  they  were  required 
to  handle  the  product  for  service  Inspection,  for  instance 
at  the  loading  wharfB.  or  sheds,  have  not  usually  provided 


any  room  or  facilities  for  laying  out  and  turning  over  of 
the  structural  material.  (Ralls  they  have  provided  for.) 
They  would  object  strenuously  to  such  an  arrangement, 
and  it  would  certainly  make  endleBs  contention  and  confu- 
sion. As  a  stand  off,  in  lieu  of  this,  they  have  their  own 
inspectors  who  look  after  the  surfaces  and  throw  out  all 
defective  material.  The  following  Inspector,  accepting  the 
material  on  test,  they  then  ship  forward,  and  If  It  la  found 
to  be  defective  on  arrival  at  the  shops  where  It  la  to 
be  fabricated  into  the  members  Intended,  by  the  shop 
Inspector,  It  Is  thrown  out  and  ordered  to  be  replaced." 

The  secretary  then  read  "Instructions  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Fabrication  of  Steel  Bridges." 

Mr.  Carpenter:  What  does  "Camber  Is  not  reversed"  Kcan 
in  Rule  16? 

O.  B.  Selby  (C.  C.  C.  ft  St  L.) :  There  Is  a  certain  lia- 
bility of  riveting  the  base  plates  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
girder,  and  as  some  are  designed  the  top  flange  is  Jnst 
like  the  bottom  flange  and  they  might  be  mixed  up  by 
careless  shop  work,  and  the  bottom  plate  might  be  riveted 
on  the  top  flange.  Instead  of  the  bottom  flange.  I  think 
that  Is  what  the  clause  means  In  referring  to  the  camber. 

T.  Earle  (Penn.  Steel  Co.):  I  would  suggest  in  place 
of  camber  that  the  word  "Bevel"  be  used,  and  then  I  think 
the  clause  will  have  a  definite  meaning.  (The  suggestion 
was  accepted.) 

Mr.  Hlmes:  The  committee  would  be  willing  to  make- 
Rule  20  paragraph  read:  "Examine  and  measure  bored 
pinholes  carefully  to  insure  proper  position,  dimension 
and  spacing  and  smoothness  of  flniBb." 

Mr.  Earle:  It  seems  to  me  It  is  hardly  proper  In  In- 
structions as  Rule  23  to  tell  an  Inspector  to  do  something 
that  is  not  in  the  contract  It  says,  even  If  the  contract 
does  not  call  for  the  assembling,  that  the  Inspector  shall 
require  It    That  seems  hardly  proper. 

P.  W.  Wolffe  (M.  P.):  The  clause  is  decidedly  objec- 
tionable, because  it  will  invite  the  Inspector  to  ask  for  an 
assembling  and  save  himself  the  trouble  of  carefully  mea- 
suring up  the  connections,  which  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
his  duty. 

Mr.  Cartlldge:  I  move  that  the  committee  be  asked  to 
consider  this  paragraph  23  further.  1  believe  with  Mr. 
Earle  and  Mr.  Wolffe  that  this  clause  will  cause  dlffl 
culty.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Carpenter:  it  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  little 
redundancy  In  paragraph  28.  Seems  to  me  the  driving 
pit  Is  pretty  nearly  a  definition  of  accuracy  in  itself.  1 
would  recommend  omlting  the  word  "driving." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  There  are  a  few  additional  clauses  which 
seem  to  me  might  be  added  to  this  list  of  Instructions  that 
are  not  aa  Important  as  inoBt  of  those  mentioned.  One  of 
them  is  to  check  the  dimensions  of  the  material  used  In 
each  member.  I  see  no  reference  to  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  fundamental  thing  is  to  see  that  the  proper  material 
goes  Into  the  members,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  we  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  shop  to  It  Is  the  checking  of  the 
material  in  the  members  to  see  that  everything  corresponds. 
I  make  a  motion  that  we  check  the  material  in  each  member. 

O.  B.  Selby.  (C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L  ):  Clause  8  seems  to  cover 
the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  "Care  In  assembling," 
Is  a  somewhat  general  expression,  but  "proper  attention  to 
the  assembling"  would  include  checking  the  dimensions  of 
the  material  assembled. 

E.  A.  Frlnk,  (S.  A.  L.  Ry.):  In  rising  to  second  Mr.  Car- 
penter's motion  I  would  like  to  say,  I  tbink  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  material  Is  of  Importance.  It  Is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  havo  members  of  the  same  size  of  varying  weights 
on  the  same  structlon.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Carpenter:  In  section  20  under  Inspection  of  Bridge 
Erection,  It  Is  not  always  desired  to  re-erect  old  structures. 
I  would  suggest  after  the  word,  "removed"  we  Insert  "which 
It  Is  desired  to  re-erect." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  It  happens  very  frequently  that  a  num- 
ber of  parts  are  bent  in  erection,  especially  lattice  parts,  and 
compression  rivets,  and  I  think  a  clause  requiring  the 
straightening  of  such  parts,  especially  mentioning  lattice 
parts,  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  There  are  no  Instructions  requiring  the 
inspector  to  look  out  for  damaged  new  members,  either  in 
the  unloading  or  the  erection.  I  thtnk  another  point  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  unloading  and  storing  of  material  la 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water  on  members. 

The  President:  It  la  now  in  order  to  adopt  these  Instruc- 
tions as  amended,  for  Insertion  in  the  Manual.  Before  put- 
ting the  motion,  however,  the  committee  desires  to  omit 
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paragraph  23,  under  fabrication  of  steel  bridges,  and  it  will 
be  taken  up  as  one  of  the  matters  for  future  improvement. 
If  there  Is  no  objection  vre  will  consider  it  as  referred  to 
the  committee  in  the  senBe  of  re-wrltlng  It  as  an  additional 
clause  next  year,  but  it  will  be  entirely  disregarded  in 
this  action  of  accepting  the  three  sets  of  Instructions  for 
printing  In  the  Manual.  Those  In  favor  of  adopting  these 
instructions  for  publication  in  the  Manual,  please  signify 
by  aaylng  aye.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 


TRACK. 


The  committee  presents  statements  of  general  principles 
to  be  followed  In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  tie-plates, 
track  bolts  and  anti-creepers  and  specifications  for  steel  tie- 
plates,  malleable  tie-plates,  wrought-lron  tie-places,  track  bolts, 
spiral  spring  nutlocks,  ordinary  track  spikes  and  screw  spikes. 

TIB-PLATES. 

Oencral  Principles  to  Be  Folloiced  in  the  Design. 

The  plates  shall  not  be  less  than  six  Inches  In  width,  and 
as  much  wider  as  consistent  with  the  class  of  ties  to  be  used. 

The  length  of  the  plates  shall  be  not  less  than  the  safe 
hearing  area  of  the  ties  divided  by  the  width  of  the  plate, 
and,  when  made  for  screw  Bplkes,  shall  be  so  shaped  as  to 
provide  proper  support  for  the  screw  spikes. 


J.  B.  JENKINS, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Track. 


They  shall  be  not  less  than  %  inch  thick  along  either  edge 
of  the  base  of  ihe  rail. 

The  thickness  of  the  plate  shall  be  properly  proportioned  to 
the  length. 

The  plates  shall  have  a  shoulder  at  least  Va  Inch  high.  The 
distance  from  the  edge  of  rail  base  to  the  end  of  the  tie-plate 
on  the  outer  side  must  be  uniform,  and  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
jection Inside  or  the  rail  base. 

Where  treated  ties  are  used  or  where  plates  are  for  screw 
spikes,  a  flat  bottom  plate  is  preferable.  Where  ribs  of  any 
kind  are  used  on  base  of  plate,  these  shall  be  few  In  number 
and  not  to  exceed  U  Inch  In  depth. 

The  puncalLg  must  correspond  to  the  slotting  In  the  splice 
bars,  and,  where  advisable,  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  plates 
may  be  used  for  Joints.  Spike  holes  may  be  punched  for 
varying  widths  of  rail  base  where  the  slotting  will  permit 
such  punching  without  the  holes  Interfering  with  each  other 
and  when  the  plate  is  of  such  design  that  the  additional  holes 
will  not  Impair  the  strength  of  the  plate. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  8TEEL  TIF  -PLATES. 

Material. 

The  plates  shall  be  made  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel. 
Physical  Properties  and  Tests. 
The  tie-plates  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
Ultimate  strength,  not  less  than  65.000  lbs. 
Elastic  limit,  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  ultimate  strength. 
Elongation,  not  less  than  20  per  cent  in  2  Inches. 
Reduction  of  area,  not  leas  than  40  per  cent 


Plates  shall  bend  cold  for  90  deg.  without  showing  any  sign 
of  fracture. 

A  sufficient  number  of  teats  will  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
inspector  that  the  material  meets  tho  specifications  in  every 
respect. 

Workmanship  and  Finish. 

Subject  to  the  following  allowances,  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  plates  shall  conform  to  the  drawings  submitted 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  length  and  width  shall  not  vary  more  than  %  inch 
from  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  thickness  shall  not  vary  more  than  1/32  inch  from  the 
dimensions  shown. 

All  variations  In  length  shall  be  left  on  the  Inside  end  of 
the  plate. 

The  distance  from  the  shoulder  to  the  outside  end  of  the 
plate  must  be  made  uniform. 

The  spike  holes  must  be  punched  from  the  top.  clean  cut, 
without  burrs,  and  the  plates  must  not  be  cracked  or  bent 
out  of  shape  in  punching  the  holes. 

All  plates  must  be  stamped  on  the  top  side,  outside  of  the 
base  of  rail,  with  the  section  and  weight  of  rail. 

The  plates  shall  be  free  from  burrs  and  imperfections. 

Inspection. 

When  required,  the  manuiacturer  shall  furnish  samples  of 
tie-plates  from  a  preliminary  rolling  before  proceeding  with 
the  filling  of  the  order  and  give  sufficient  notice  In  advance 
of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  inspection. 

The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry  at  all  tlmeB,  while  the  work  on  the  contract  of  the  pur- 
chaser Is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's 
works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  material  or- 
dered. 

The  Inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  mill  and  the  manufac- 
turer shall  afford  the  Inspector  free  of  cost  all  reasonable 
facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  plates  are  being  furnished 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  The  tests  and  inspec- 
tion shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily 
with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

Teats  shall  be  made  of  samples  of  the  finished  product 
selected  by  the  inspector  from  each  lot  of  60  bundles.  Two 
pieces  shall  be  selected  for  each  tost,  and  If  both  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications  the  lot  will  be  accepted. 
If  one  of  the  test  pieces  fails  a  third  test  piece  shall  be 
selected  and  tested;  if  It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  speci- 
fications the  lot  will  be  accepted,  but  If  It  falls  the  lot  will  be 
rejected. 

If,  after  shipment,  any  tle-pIateB  are  found  to  be  defective, 
due  to  material  or  manufacture,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Shipping. 

Tie-plates  shall  be  wired  together  in  bundles,  the  weight 
not  to  exceed  100  lbs.,  and  shipped  with  a  uniform  number  in 
each  bundle. 

SPScmcATiorts  fob  wrought-ibon  tie-plates. 

Material. 

The  plates  shall  be  made  of  wrought-lron. 

Physical  Properties  and  Tests. 

The  ultimate  strength  shall  be  not  less  than  45.000  lbs. 
Plates  shall  bend  cold  for  90  deg.  without  showing  any  sign 
of  fracture. 

A  sufficient  number  of  tests  will  be  made  to  satisfy  the  In- 
spector that  the  material  meets  the  specifications  In  every 
respect 

Workmanship  and  Finish. 

Subject  to  the  following  allowances,  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  plates  shall  conform  to  the  drawings  submitted 
to  (be  manufacturer. 

The  length  and  width  shall  not  vary  more  than  Vs  inch  from 
the  dimensions  shown. 

The  thickness  shall  not  vary  more  than  1/32  Inch  from  the 
dimensions  shown. 

AM  variations  In  length  shall  be  left  on  the  Inside  end  of 
the  plate. 

The  distance  from  the  shoulder  to  the  outside  end  of  the 
plate  must  be  made  uniform. 

The  spike  holes  must  be  punched  from  the  top,  clean  cut. 
without  burrs,  and  the  plates  must  not  be  cracked  or  bent 
out  of  shape  in  punching  the  holes. 

All  plates  must  be  stamped  on  the  top  side,  outside  of  the 
base  of  rail,  with  the  section  and  weight  of  rail. 

The  plates  shall  be  free  from  burrs  and  Imperfections. 
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When  required,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  samples  of 
tic-plates  from  a  preliminary  rolling  before  proceeding  with 
the  filling  of  the  order  and  give  sufficient  notice  in  advance 
of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  Inspection. 

The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry  at  all  times,  while  the  work  on  the  contract  of  the 
purchaser  Is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turer's works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  material 
ordered. 

The  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  mill  and  the  manufac- 
turer shall  afford  the  Inspector  free  of  cost  all  reasonable 
facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  plates  are  being  fur- 
nished In  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

These  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  so  conducted  aa  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

Tests  shall  be  made  of  samples  of  the  finished  product  se- 
lected by  the  Inspector  from  each  lot  of  60  bundles.  Two 
pieces  shall  be  selected  for  each  test,  and  if  both  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications,  the  lot  will  be  accepted. 
If  one  of  the  test  pieces  fails  a  third  test  piece  shall  be  se- 
lected and  tested;  if  It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  speci- 
fications the  lot  will  bo  accepted,  but  it  It  falls  the  lot  will 
be  rejected. 

If,  after  shipment,  any  tie-plates  are  found  to  be  defective, 
due  to  material  or  manufacture,  they  must  be  rejected. 
Shipping, 

Tie-plates  shall  be  wired  together  In  bundles,  the  weight 
not  to  exceed  100  lbs.,  and  shipped  with  a  uniform 
each  bundle. 


ATIONS  FOB  MALLEABLE  • 

Material. 

The  plates  shall  be  made  from  furnace  malleable  Iron. 
Physical  Properties  and  Tett*. 

All  plates  must  be  cast  with  a  lug  for  test  purposes.  The 
test  lug  when  broken  off  must  not  break  easily,  as  cast-iron, 
but  must  bend  and  show  signs  of  toughness  The  fracture 
must  show  a  narrow  band  of  white  metal  on  the  surface,  the 
ceuter  portion  being  dark  and  flberless. 

The  plates,  must  bend  sufficiently  to  show  thorough  an- 
nealing. 

A  sufficient  number  of  tests  will  be  made  to  satisfy 
the  inspector  that  the  material  meets  the  specifications  la 
every  respect. 

Workmatwhip  and  Finish. 

Subject  to  the  following  allowances,  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  plate  shall  conform  to  the  drawings  submitted 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  length  and  width  shall  not  vary  more  than  1-18 
Inch  from  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  thickness  shall  not  vary  more  than  1-3J  Inch  from, 
the  dimensions  shown. 

All  plates  must  bo  properly  and  thoroughly 

All  plates  must  be  well  cleaned  and  free  from 
shrinkage,  cracks,   blow  holes,  fins,  and  other 
tions. 

Inspection. 

When  required,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  samples 
of  tie-plates  from  a  preliminary  lot  before  proceeding  with 
th  filling  of  the  order  and  give  sufficient  notice  in  advance 
of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  inspection. 

The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry  at  all  times,  while  tho  work  on  the  contract  of  the 
purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturer's works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the 
material  ordered. 

The  Inspection  shall  bo  made  at  the  mill  and  the  man- 
ufacturer shall  afford  the  Inspector  free  of  cost  all  rea- 
sonable facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  plates  are 
being  furnlshod  In  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

These  teats  and  inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not 
to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  tho  works. 

If.  after  shipment,  any  tie-plates  are  found  to  bo  detective, 
due  to  material  or  manufacture,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Shipptno. 

Tie  plates  shall  be  wired  together  In  bundles,  not  to  exceed 
100  pounds,  and  shipped  with  a  uniform  number  In  each 

bundle 

TRACK  BUL1S. 

Facia  and  a>ncral  frimiplis  (/,  /{«  Taken  into  Considera- 
tion in  the  ftestgn. 

As  a  rule,  as  largo  track  bolts  should  be  used  as  the 
rail  and  splice  bars  will  permit 
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Bolts  with  rolled  threads  show  a  greater  ultimate 
strength  than  those  of  the  same  size  with  cut  threads.  The 
elastic  limit,  however,  is  not  materially  different 

A  workman  pulling  on  a  33-Inch  wrench  with  a  pull  of 
100  pounds  will  load  a  %-Ir.cb  diameter  bolt  to  the  extent 
of  45,000  pounds  per  square  Inch,  where  the  threads  are 
in  average  condition.  Therefore.  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  a 
bolt  with  a  low  elastic  limit  will  readily  be  stretched 
in  being  tightened. 

A  %-lnch  bolt  with  an  elastic  limit  of  45,000  pounds 
will  require  the  same  pull  to  stretch  It  as  a  1-inch  bolt 
with  an  elastic  limit  of  35,000  pounds.  Again,  a  1-Inch  bolt 
with  an  elastic  limit  of  75,000  pounds  requires  over  twine 
the  pull  to  stretch  It  as  a  1-lnch  bolt  with  an  elastic  limit 
of  35.000 


Material. 

Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  other  approved 
process.  If  necessary  to  secure  the  properties  desired,  the 
bolts  may  be  heat  treated. 

Physical  Properties  ana  Tests. 

The  bolts  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
For  carbon  steel 

For  untreated  nickel  or  other  alloy  steel 
For  heat  treated  nickel  or  other  alloy  steel 

not  less  than  35,000  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 
"  "  "  26  per  cent  In  2  in. 
"     "  .    "    50  per  cent. 

"      "    45.000  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

Elongation.    20  per  cent.  In  2  In. 

Elongation,  "     "      "    40  per  cent. 

Reduction  of  area,'   75,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Reduction  of  area, "     "      "    15  per  cent  In  2  In. 
Reduction  of  area, "     "      "    40  per  cent. 


The  heads  and  nuts  shall  be  free  from  checks  or  burrs 
of  any  kind.  They  Bhall  have  the  U.  S.  Standard  upset 
thread  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  threads  may  be 
either  cut  or  rolled  and  shall  be  full  and  clean,  with  not 
less  than  two,  or  more  than  Ave,  finger  threads. 

Inspection. 

When  required,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  samples 
of  bolts  from  a  preliminary  rolling  before  proceeding  with 
the  filling  of  the  order  and  give  sufficient  cotice  In  advance 
of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  inspection. 

The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry  at  all  times,  while  the  work  on  the  contract  of  the 
purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turer's works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  material 


The  Inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  mill  and  the 
manufacturer  shall  afford  the  Inspector  free  of  cost  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  bolts  are 
being  furnished  In  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
Tests  and  Inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
Interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  occupation  of  the  works. 

Tests  shall  be  made  of  samples  of  the  finished  product 
selected  by  the  inspector  from  each  lot  of  100  kegs.  Two 
pieces  shall  be  selected  for  each  test  and  If  both  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  specifications  the  lot  will  be  ac- 
cepted. If  one  of  the  test  pieces  falls  a  third  test  piece 
shall  be  selected  and  tested;  if  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  specifications  the  lot  will  be  accepted,  but  if  It 
falls  tie  lot  will  be  rejected. 

If,  after  shipment,  any  bolts  are  found  to  be  defective,  due 
to  material  or  manufacture,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Marking  and  Shipping. 

When  the  bolts  are  shipped  they  shall  have  the  nuts 
applied  for  at  least  two  threads,  shall  be  properly  oiled  to 
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of  No.  8  Mam  Line  Turnout 


Elastic  limit  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  ultimate  strength. 

The  elastic  limit  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  may  be 
determined  on  a  test  piece  Kx2  in.  turned  from  a  finished 
bolt 

The  ductility  of  the  bolts  shall  bo  determined  by  the 
cold  bend  test,  which  requires  that  the  material  used  in 
the  bolts  shall  bend  cold  through  180  deg.  and  flatten  Itself 
without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion.  This 
bend  may  be  made  on  the  unthreaded  portion  of  a  finished 
bolt,  on  a  blank  bolt,  or  on  a  test  piece  of  the  same  size 
and  same  grade  of  steel,  In  any  case,  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  finished  bolt.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
bolt  bend  double  In  the  threaded  portion. 

A  sufficient  number  of  tests  shall  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
Inspector  that  the  material  meets  the  specifications  in 
every  respect. 

Workmanship  and  Finish. 

Subject  to  the  following  allowances,  track  bolts  shall 
conform  to  the  drawings  submitted  to  the  manufacturer: 

The  length  shall  not  be  more  than  1/16  Inch  less  or  V& 
Inch  more  than  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  diameter  of  the  bolt  shall  not  vary  more  tha* 
1-64  inch  from  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  size  of  the  bead  shall  not  vary  more  than  1-16  Inch 
from  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  nut  shall  not  vary  more 
than   1-32  Inch  from  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  shoulder  of  the  bolt  shall  not  vary  more  than  1-64 
Inch  from  the  dimensions  shown. 


prevent  rusting  and  shall  be  packed  in  serviceable  kegB. 
All  kegs  must  be  plainly  marked  as  to  material,  size  of 
bolts  and  name  of  manufacturer. 

SPECIFICATION 8    Kill   SPIRAL  Hl'Kl.NO  NUTLOCKH. 

Material. 

The  steel  from  which  the  nutlockB  are  made  must  be 
of  open-hearth  steel,  or  other  approved  process,  and  shall 
conform  to  the  following  chemical  analysis: 

Phosphorus,  not  over  .05  per  cent. 
Sulphur  "      "     .05  per  cent. 

Physical  Properties  and  Tests. 

After  the  finished  nutlock  has  been  subjected  to  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  compress  It  flat  for  a  period  of  one  hour, 
its  reaction  shall  not  be  less  than  two-thirds  its  height  or 
thickness  of  section,  providing  thickness  Is  less  than 
width  of  section.  If  the  section  Is  square,  the  reaction 
must  not  be  less  than  one-half  Its  thickness.  If  height 
or  thickness  of  section  is  more  than  Its  width,  reaction 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  width  of  the  section.* 

With  one  end  of  the  finished  nutlock  secured  In  a  viBe. 
and  the  opposite  end  twisted  to  45  degrees,  there  must 
be   no   sign   of  a   fracture.     When   further   twisted  until 


•Note.  -The  Internal  diameters  naturally  affect  the  percentage  of 
reaction,  and  the  above  specifications  apply  to  nutlock*  of  internal 
diameters  from  13-18  In.  to  1  i-16  In.  owing  to  the  Mllllculty  of  es- 
tablishing a  common  rate  of  percentage  that  shall  be  uniformly 
applicable  to  any  Internal  diameter  of  any  nutluck  of  any  section. 
It  rum  been  sought  In  cover  the  matter  as  aliove.  The  amount  and 
durability  of  the  reactionary  power  under  constant  pressure  Is  the 
true  test  of  any  spiral  spring  nutlock,  The  percentage  of  reaction 
Increases  proportionately  with  the  Increased  Internal  diameter  of 
any  given  neetlon. 
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broken,  the  fracture  must  show  a  good  quality  of  steel. 

A  sufficient  number  of  testa  will  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
Inspector  that  the  material  meets  the  specifications  In 
every  respect. 

Workmanship  and  Finish. 

The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  nutlock  shall  conform 
to  the  drawings  submitted  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  nutlockB  shall  be  clean,  without  burrs  or  rough 
edges.  The  coll  and  cross-section  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out. 

The  manufacturer  Is  required  to  guarantee: 
First.   That    the    steel    was    thoroughly    annealed  and 
permitted  to  assume  its  proper  molecular  structure  before 
being  made  into  nut  locks. 

Second.   That  the  subsequent  heat  treatment  was  scien- 
tifically accurate  according  to  the  best  methods  known,  to 
uniformity   of   temper  and   the   highest  efficiency 


When  required,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  samples 
of  nutlocks  from  a  preliminary  lot  before  proceeding  with 
the  filling  of  the  order,  and  give  sufficient  notice  In  advance 
of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  Inspection. 

The  Inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have 
free  entry  at  all  times,  while  the  work  on  the  contract 
of  the  purchaser  Is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the 
r's  works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of 


at  the  mill  and  the 
free  of  cost  all 


I  made  to  satisfy  the 
the  specifications  In 


shall  be 
afford  the 


The  finished  spike,  when  bent  back  on  Itself  through  180 
deg.  and  hammered  down,  shall  show  to  signs  of  fracture. 

When  the  head  of  the  spike  Is  bent  backward  cold  it  shall 
show  no  signs  of  fracture. 

When  tbo  body  of  the  spike  is  twisted  cold  114  turns  it 
shall  show  no  signs  of  fracture. 

A  sufficient  number  of  tests  will  be 
inspector   that   the  material 
every  respect. 

i  i.f   H , j.  and  Finish, 

Subject  to  the  following  allowances,  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  spike  shall  conform  to  the  drawings  submitted 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  thickness  shall  not  vary  more  than  1-32  Inch  from 
the  dimensions  shown. 

The  length  shall  not  be  less,  nor  over  U  Inch  more, 
than  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  thickness  of  the  head  shall  not  vary 
116  inch  from  the  dimensions  shown. 

The  angle  of  the  hook  shall  not  vary  more 
degree  from  that  shown  on  the  drawing. 

The  spikes  must  be  neatly  formed,  free  from  burrs  and 
rough  edges,  and  have  well-shaped  heads  and  sharp  points. 

Inspection. 

'When  required,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  samples 
of  spikes  from  a  preliminary  rolling  before  proceeding  with 
the  filling  of  the  order  and  give  sufficient  notice  in  ad 
vance  of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  inspection. 

spector    representing    the    purchaser    shall  have 


rea-     free  entry  at  all  times. 


the  work  on  the  contract 


sonable  facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  nutlocks  are 
being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
The  tests  and  Inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
Interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

Tests  shall  be  made  of  samples  of  the  finished  product 
selected  by  the  inspector  from  each  separate  heat  treat- 
ment. Two  pieces  shall  be  selected  for  each  test  ard  If 
both  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  the  lot 
will  be  accepted.  If  one  of  the  test  pieces  falls  a  third  test 
piece  shall  be  selected  and  tested;  If  It  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  specifications  the  lot  will  be  accepted,  but 
if  it  fails  the  lot  will  be  rejected. 

If,  after  shipment,  any  nutlocks  aro  found  to  be  defec- 
tive, due  to  material  or  manufacture,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Marking  and  Shipping. 

When  the  nutlocks  are  shipped  they  shall  be  packed 
in  good  serviceable  boxes.  All  boxes  must  be  plainly 
marked  as  to  material,  size  and  number  contained  therein, 
of  the 


Material. 

Steel  shall  bo  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  other  ap- 
proved process.  If  necessary  to  secure  the  properties  de- 
sired the  spikes  may  be  heat  treated. 

Physical  Properties  and  Tests. 

The  spikes  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
Ultimate  strength,  not  less  than  5&.000  pounds. 
Elastic    limit,   not   less   than    50   per   cent    of  ultimate 
strength. 

Elongation,  not  less  than  20  per  cent  In  2  Inches. 
Reduction  of  area,  not  less  than  40  per  cent 


of  the  purchaser  Is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the 
manufacturer's  works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of 
the  material  ordered. 

The  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  mill  and  the  man- 
ufacturer shall  afford  the  inspector  free  of  cost  all  rea- 
sonable facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  spikes  are 
being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
The  tests  and  Inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

Tests  shall  be  made  of  samples  of  the  finished  product 
selected  by  the  Inspector  from  each  lot  of  100  kegs  or 
bags.  Two  pieces  shall  be  selected  for  each  test  and  if 
both  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  the  lot 
will  be  accepted.  If  one  of  the  test  pieces  fails  a  third 
test  piece  shall  be  selected  and  tested;  If  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  specifications  the  lot  will  bo  accepted,  but 
if  it  failB  the  lot  will  be  rejected. 

If,  after  shipment,  any  spikes  are  found  to  bo  defective, 
due  to  material  or  manufacture,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Marking  and  Shipping. 

When  the  spikes  are  shipped  they  shall  be  packed  In 
good  serviceable  kegs  or  bags.  All  kegs  or  bags  must  be 
plainly  marked  as  to  material,  size  of  spikes  and 
manufacturer. 

sr»:i  ini  ATioNs  fob  screw  sriKEH. 

Material. 

Screw  spikes  shall  be  made  of  open-hearth  steel. 
The  chemical  properties  of  the  finished  spike  shall 
to  the  following  limits: 

Phosphorus,  rot  over  .05  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  •'      "    .05  per  cent. 
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Physical  Propertie*  and  Te»l$. 

The  finished   spike  shall  conform  to  the  following  re- 


Ultlmato  strength,  not  leas  than  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 
Elastic   limit,   not  leas  than   50  per  cent  of  ultimate 
strength. 

Elongation,  not  less  than  22  per  cent  In  2  In. 

Reduction  of  area,  not  less  than  40  per  cent 

The  material  used  in  the  spikes  when  bent  cold  through 
an  angle  of  180  deg.  and  hammered  down  shall  Bhow  no 
elgns  of  fracture. 

The  finished  spike  when  bent  cold  through  an  angle  of 
90  deg.  shall  show  no  signs  of  fracture. 

A  sufficient  number  of  testa  will  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
inspector  that  the  material  meets  the  specifications  in 
©very  respect. 

Workmanthip  and  finish. 

The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  screw  spike  shall  con- 
form to  the  drawings  submitted  to  the  manufacturer. 

All  spikes  shall  be  finished  smooth  and  in  a  workman- 
like manner,  having  no  rough  edges.  They  shall  be  of 
exact  size,  with  symmetrical  heads  the  axis  of  which  must 
be  situated  in  the  direct  line  of  the  shank  axis  produced. 


required,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  sample* 
from  a  preliminary  rolling  before  proceeding 


They  must  be  easy  to  apply  under  full-1 

They  must  be  substantial  enough  to  stand  driving  to  place 
without  chance  of  breaking. 

The  least  possible  number  of  movable  parts  is  desirable. 

When  applied  they  must  be  in  position  rigidly  enough  to 
carry  the  tie  with  them  in  any  kind  of  ballast  without  slip- 
ping. 

They  shall  be  made  with  sufficient  take-up  to  permit  of 
proper  tightening. 

They  must  not  loosen  when  in  place,  or  sufficiently  to  slip 
when  the  rail  Blacks  back. 

Controlling  or  delicate  narts  Bhould  be  made  of  non- 
rustable  material. 

Anti-creepers  made  of  steel  shall  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
minimize  the  destruction  by  rust. 

Anti-creepers  made  of  malleable  iron  must  be  from  furnace 
malleable  Iron  properly  annealed,  and  of  sufficient  weight  to 
prevent  breakage  and  distortion  in  application  or  in  service. 

STl'DT  or  PESIOX  Or  M  UX  LINK  TTJHJfOETS. 

The  committee  presents  typical  plans  illustrating  recom- 
mended designs  for  Nos.  8,  11  and  16  main  line  turnouts. 
In  addition,  it  has  secured  data  as  to  the  height  of  center  of 
gravity  of  locomotives  and  tenders  recently  constructed  and 
has  under  way  a  table  showing  the  speed  at  which  trains 
may  be  run  through  various  turnouts  and  various  curves 
with  different  elevations  of  outer  rail,  for  publication  as  a 
matter  of  Information.    This  Information  Is  not  yet  in  shape 
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Typical  Plan  of  No.  16  Main  Line  Turnout. 


the  filling  of  the  order  and  give  sufficient  notice  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  when  they  will  be  ready  for  inspection. 

The  inspector  representing  tho  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry  at  all  times,  while  the  work  on  the  contract  of  the  pur- 
chaser Is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's 
works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  the  material  or- 
dered. 

The  Inspection  shall  be  made  at  tho  mill  and  tho  manu- 
facturer shall  afford  the  Inspector  free  of  cost  all  reasonable 
facilities  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  spikes  are  being  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  The  tests 
and  inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  Interfere  un- 
necessarily with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

Tests  shall  be  made  of  samples  of  the  finished  product 
selected  by  the  Inspector  from  each  lot  of  100  kegs  or  bags. 
Two  pieces  shall  be  selected  tor  each  test  and  If  both  meet 
th«  requirements  of  the  specifications  the  lot  will  be  ac- 
cepted. If  one  of  the  test  pieces  falls  a  third  test  piece  shall 
be  selected  and  tested;  if  It  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications  the  lot  will  be  accepted,  but  if  it  falls  the  lot 
will  be  rejected. 

If,  after  shipment,  any  spikes  are  found  to  be  defective, 
due  to  material  or  manufacture,  they  may  be  rejected. 

Marking  and  Shipping. 

When  the  Rplkes  aro  shipped  they  shall  be  properly  oiled 
to  prevent  rusting  and  shall  be  packed  In  good  serviceable 
kegs  or  bags.  All  kegs  or  bags  must  be  plainly  marked  as 
to  material,  site  of  spike  and  name  of  manufacturer. 

General  Requirement*  to  Be  Met  in  the  Design  and 
Manufacture. 

They  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  fit  two  or  more  different 
weights  of  rail  and  so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  and 
reapplied. 


for  submission.  The  committee  has  also  begun  the  prepara- 
tion of  typical  plans  for  cross-overs. 

ECONOMICS   lit   TRACK  LABOR, 

The  committee  adopted  the  following  preliminary  outline 
for  future  study,  the  plan  being  comprehensive  and  intended 
to  cover  the  work  of  several  years: 

A  system  of  reports  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  gangs 
for  various  kinds  of  work  and  the  efficiency  of  various  kinds 
of  labor  with  a  view  to  establishing  tangible  data  to  cor- 
rectly measure  efficiency. 

A  system  of  reports  to  establish  unit  costs  of  work. 

The  use  of  a  system  of  work  cards  and  other  means  of 
planning  work  and  keeping  records  to  measure  progress. 

The  development  of  a  plan  and  system  for  establishing  a 
thoroughly  accurate  basis  of  comparison  of  track  conditions 
as  a  means  for  measuring  efficiency — equating  for  various 
conditions,  such  as  rails,  ballast,  ties,  drainage,  length  of 
track,  etc. 

A  study  of  the  use  and  efficiency  of  motor  cars  for  track 
work. 

A  study  of  labor  saving  devices. 

A  study  of  the  method  best  suited  to  various  kinds  of 
track  work,  particular  reference  being  made  to  rail,  ballast 
and  tie  renewals. 

A  study  of  the  method  of  renewing  ties,  as  to  renewal  of 
ties  on  every  mile  of  track  each  year  or  taking  a  portion 
of  the  track  each  yenr  to  avoid  disturbing  track  too  often. 

A  study  of  the  matter  of  proper  season  for  various  kinds 
of  track  work. 

A  study  of  the  organization  best  suited  to  carry  on  the 
above  work  as  to  extra  gangs  versus  section  gangs. 

A  study  of  the  general  suggestion  to  combine  undor  sec- 
tion foremen  Buch  work  as  ordinary  maintenance  of  signals 
and  telegraph  lines,  rough  carpentry,  water  station  repairs, 
etc. 
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Proper  size  of  track  supervisors'  territory. 

The  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau  to  better  control  and 


Training  laborers  for  track  work  by  specially  organized 
gangs  for  that  purpose. 

Rates  of  pay  for  section  labor. 

The  matter  of  obtaining  good  section  foremen. 

The  education  of  section  foremen. 

The  rates  of  pay  of  section  foremen. 

The  proper  basis  for  providing  section  bouses. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  immediate  Investigation  were  the 
matter  of  educating  and  securing  section  foremen  and  method 
of  making  program  of  work  and  sequence  of  work. 

Two  circulars  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bership dealing  with  these  subjects.  A  groat  deal  of  In- 
formation has  been  received,  some  of  which  enables  the 
committee  to  reach  a  conclusion  with  reference  to  certain 
matters,  and  in  other  Instances  the  Information  furnished 
Is  not  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  a  conclusion  to  be  reached 
at  this  time,  and  these  matters  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
research.  Eighty-seven  replies  were  received  to  this  circular, 
and  the  following  represents  the  summary  of  the  Informa- 
tion received: 

"A"  Has  your  company  in  effect  any  plan  for  the  sys- 
tematic education  of  men  to  Oil  the  places  of  section  tore- 
men? 

"C"   Do  you  have  any  defined  plan  of  equipping  gangs 
with  apprentices  and  assistant  foremen? 
Of  the  total  replies  received 
67  Indicated  no  plan  In  effect. 

23  reported  the  practice  of  employing  assistant  foremen. 

6  reported  the  practice  of  employing  apprentices. 

1  reported  the  ase  of  a  "school  gang"  for  the  education  of 
foremen. 

1  reported  no  Information. 

2  reported  the  practice  of  using  both  assistant  foremen 

and  apprentices. 
"£>"    Do  you  have  any  denned  plan  of  educating  foremen 
as  a  class  by  Instruction,  such  as  educational  bureaus,  peri- 
odical meetings,  etc.? 
Of  the  replies  received 
72  Indicated  no  definite  plan  for  education. 
10  reported  the  practice  of  periodically  instructing  men 
through  meetings. 

3  reported  the  use  of  educational  bureaus. 
1  reported  education  by  psmphlet,  and 

1  reported  education  by  inspection  trips  to  other  roads. 
"B"    From  what  classes  of  men  do  you  now  select  fore- 
men? 

The  Intent  of  this  question  was  to  develop  to  what  extent 
selections  were  made  for  foremen  from  certain  nationalities 
or  classes  of  labor,  but  the  Information  received  Ib  quite 
general  and  not  sufficiently  specific  to  enable  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  give  a  very  accurate  opinion  upon  this  matter,  and 
this  Is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  further  research  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  classes  or 
nationalities.  Information  Bhowing  the  number  of  each  na- 
tionality employed,  their  qualifications  as  to  honesty,  reliabil- 
ity and  general  efficiency,  and  the  effect.  In  employing  for- 
eigners for  section  foremen,  in  improving  the  supply  of  labor 
for  ordinary  section  work  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the 
difficulties  now  existing  In  foreign  labor  desiring  to  work 
generally  in  large  gangs. 

"J"    What  percentage  of  your  foremen  are  foreign  born? 

25  report  none  employed. 

27  report  25  per  cent  or  less. 

16  report  SO  per  cent  or  less. 
8  report  75  per  cent  or  less. 

7  report  100  per  rent  or  less,  and 

4  give  no  Information. 


>r  adoption  and  publication  In 


The  committee  recommends 
the  manual: 

1.    As  representing  good  practice: 

(a)  Tic  plates— General  principles  to  be  followed  In  the 
design. 

(b)  Specifications  for  steel  tie  plates. 

(c)  Specifications  for  wrought  iron  tie  plates. 

(d)  Spe:  Ideations  for  malleable  tie  plates. 

(e)  Track  bolts- Facts  and  general  principles  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  design. 

(f)  Specifications  for  track  bolts. 

(g)  Specifications  for  spiral  spring  nutloc.ks. 
(h>    Specifications  for  ordinary  track  spikes. 
(I)    Specifications  for  screw  spikes. 


(J)  Anti-creepers— Genera]  requirements  to  be  met  in  the 
design  and  manufacture. 

2.  As  representing  good  practice: 

Typical  plans  of  Nos.  8,  11  and  16  main  line  turnouts. 

3.  As  desirable  agencies  to  obtain  a  better  class  of  section 
foremen : 

(a)  The  application  of  the  principle  of  apprenticeship  for 
a  defined  period  during  which  the  rate  of  pay  shall  be  the 
same  as  a  laborer,  following  which  those  men  who  Bhow  the 
necessary  qualities  for  foremanship  to  be  given  an  Increase  In 
compensation  and  the  title  of  assistant  foreman.  Prom  tMs 
position  those  men  should  be  promoted  to  that  of  section  fore- 
man. 

(b)  The  application  of  a  method  of  education  by  periodical 
instruction  in  the  form  of  meetings,  at  which  supervising  offi- 
cers should  instruct  as  to  practice  and  encourage  discussion 
between  the  men. 

(c)  The  application  where  possible  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem, such  as  Is  being  conducted  on  several  of  the  larger 
railways,  for  which  articles  are  written  by  supervising  officer* 
dealing  with  the  best  practices,  which  articles  are  printed 
and  sent  to  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  free  of  cost,  fol- 
lowing which  an  examination  is  conducted  and  promotions 
depending  on  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

4.  The  "Table  of  Functions  of  the  Ten-chord  Spiral"  as 
supplementing  and  completing  the  table  on  pages  102-110  of 
the  manual  and  superseding  the  table  on  page  111. 

5.  The  headings  "W  =  length  Theoretical  Point  to  Toe" 
and  "K  =  Length  Theoretical  Point  of  Heel"  in  place  of  "W  = 
Length  Point  to  Toe"  and  "K  =  Length  Point  to  Heel"  in 
columns  II  and  III,  Table  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Switch 
Leads  on  page  92  of  the  manual. 

The  committee  recommends  that  subjects  2  and  8  be  reas- 
signed, the  former  with  Instructions  as  to  the  features  to  be 
studied. 

J.  B.  Jenkins  (B.  ft  Oj.  chairman;  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  ft 
W.),  vice-chairman;  Geo.  H.  Bremner  (C.  B.  ft  Q.),  A. 
Bruner  (N.  *  W.),  Garrett  Davis  (C.  R.  I.  *  P.). 
Raffe  Emerson  (Cons.  Engr.),  B.  G.  Ericson  (Pa.  Lines),  J.  M. 
R.  Fairbalrn  (C.  P.  R.),  T.  H.  Hlckey  (M.  C),  E.  T.  Howson 
(Railway  Age  Gazette).  J.  R.  Lelghty  (M.  P.),  Thos.  Maney 
(L.  &  N.).  Curtiss  Millard  (C.  G.  W.).  P.  C.  Ncwbegin  (B.  ft 
A),  R.  M.  Pearce  (P.  ft.  L.  E  ).  H.  T.  Porter  (B.  *  L.  E.) .  W. 
G.  Ravmond  (Univ.  of  Iowa),  8.  8.  Roberts  (I.  C).  L.  8.  Rose 
(C.  C.'C.  4  St.  L.).  H.  R.  SafTord.  (G.  T.),  C.  H.  Stein  (C.  R. 
R.  of  N.  J.),  F.  8.  Stevens  (P.  ft  R  ),  A.  H.  8tone  (K.  C. 
Term.),  W.  J.  Towne  (C.  ft  N.  W.).  C.  C.  Wentworth  (N.  ft 
W.),  Committee. 

Discussion  on  Track. 

Conclusion  No.  2  wsb  adopted,  the  term  "timber,"  replacing 
the  word  "material."  Conclusions  No.  3,  4  and  5  were 
also  adopted. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  would  move  the  adoption  and  publication 
In  the  Manual  of  Specification  (a)  in  conclusion  No.  1. 

Mr.  Stlmson:  I  move  the  third  paragraph  specifying  % 
in.  thickness  be  stricken  out  and  that  it  be  considered  that 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  covered  by  the  next  paragraph, 
and  that  there  are  comparatively  few  tie-plates  now  In  use 
%  in.  thick.    (The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Secretary  read  the  paragraph  beginning,  "The  Bplke 
holes  must  be  punched  " 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  committee  by 
letter  ballot  amended  that  specification  bo  as  to  read,  "The 
spike  holes  must  be  punched  clean  cut,  without  burrs,  and  the 
places  must  not  be  cracked  or  bent  out  of  shape  in  punching 
the  holes."  The  committee  recognizes  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  best  to  punch  the  holes  from  the  top,  and  that 
should  he  the  general  practice,  but  there  are  b pedal  cases 
where  the  holes  should  be  punched  from  the  bottom,  where 
the  punching  cannot  be  successfully  done  from  the  top. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  In  connection  with  section  relating  to  the 
stamping  of  plates,  I  think  that  would  be  Improved  If  It  read, 
"All  plates  must  be  stamped  on  the  top  side,  outside  of  the 
rail  seat,  with  the  prescribed  mark  indicating  the  section  and 
weight  of  the  rail."  I  make  that  suggestion  because  on  many 
roads  we  have  our  standard  tie-plate  which  gives  a  distinct 
letter  or  number  for  the  tie  plate  that  is  to  be  used  with 
certain  weights  of  rails.  There  arc  certain  letters  which  are 
to  be  used  for  the  tie  plate  at  the  joint,  and  others  at  the 
end  of  the  angle  bar.  I  believe  if  it  is  made  to  read  In  the 
form  I  have  suggested,  It  would  be  more  universally  applica- 
ble. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  accept  that  amended 
reading. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Under  the  heading  "Shipping"  at  the  end  of 
the  specifications  for  steel  tie-plates,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
stitute the  following:    .      .    .    "Tie-plates  shall  be  wired  to- 
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gether  la  bundles  of  uniform  number,  weighing  not  to  exceed 
100  lbs.  and  properly  tagged." 

Mr.  Jenkins:   The  committee  will  accept  tbat  suggestion. 

The  President:  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the 
general  principles  to  be  followed  In  the  design  of  tie  plates, 
as  amended  be  adopted  for  publication  In  the  manual. 

The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  move  the  adoption  for  publication  In  the 
Manual  of  the  Specifications  for  Steel  Tie-Platen,  an  amended. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  Specifications  for  Wrought-Iron 
Tie-plates. 

L.  C.  Flitch:  I  move  that  the  specifications  for  wrought- 
Iron  tie-plates  be  amended  to  harmonize  with  the  amendments 
In  connection  with  the  specifications  for  steel  tie-plates,  which 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  specifications  for  wrotight- 
iron  tie-plates. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  suggest  that  the  Specification  for  Mal- 
leable Tle-Platcs  be  read,  caption  by  caption. 

Mr.  Prltch:  Under  "Workmanship  and  Finish."  It  is  stated 
that  the  length  and  width  shall  not  vary  more  than  1/10  in. 
from  the  dimensions  shown,  while  In  the  wrought  Iron  and 
steel  specifications  it  Is  given  as  %  In.  What  Is  given  as 
the  difference? 

Mr.  Jenkins:  The  malleable  tie-plates  can  be  made  to 
conform  better  to  the  dimensions  than  the  steel  tie-plates  can. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  move  that  the  shipping  articles  be  changed 
to  agree  with  the  same  article  under  steel  tie-plates  and 
wrought  iron  tie-plates. 

The  President:    The  committees  will  agree  to  tbat 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  move  that  the  specifications  for  malleable 
tie  plates  be  adopted.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 

(The  Secretary  read  the  Facts  and  General  Principles  to 
Be  Taken  into  Consideration  in  the  Design  of  Track  Bolts, 
which  wub  adopted.) 

The  Secretary  read  the  specifications  for  Track  Bolts. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Under  "Workmanship  and  Finish,"  I  would 
like  a  clause  somewhat  as  follows  Inserted:  "Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  damage  to  the  metal  by  overheating  In  manu- 
facture." 

Mr.  Jenkins:   The  committee  will  accept  that, 

Mr.  Jenkins:  1  move  that  Specification  for  Track  Bolts 
be  adopted  as  amended  for  publication  In  the  Manual.  (The 
motion  was  carried.) 

(The  Secretary  read  the  specifications  for  Spiral  8prlng 
Nut  Locks,  and  they  were  adopted.) 

The  Specifications  for  Ordinary  Track  Spikes  were  then 
read. 

The  President:  In  connection  with  these  specifications,  It 
Is  understood  that  any  changes  made  In  the  previous  speci- 
fications that  should  be  made  in  the*c  specifications  to  make 
them  harmonise  with  the  others  will  be  made  In  these  sped- 

Mr.  Fritch:  1  think  somewhere  in  the  specifications  wo 
should  show  how  the  length  of  the  spikes  should  be  meas- 
ured, whether  It  should  be  the  length  over  all,  or  the  meas- 
urements should  be  under  the  head. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  The  committee  will  amend  the  paragraph 
just  read  by  having  It  begin  "The  length  under  the  head." 
etc. 

The  President:   That  will  undoubtedly  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  move  the  adoption,  for  publication  in  the 
Manual,  of  the  Specifications  for  Ordinary  Track  Spikes. 
(The  motion  was  carried.) 

(The  secretary  read  the  specifications  for  screw  spikes.) 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Have  the  committee  considered  the 
method  of  making  the  thread  on  the  screw  spike,  or  do 
they  think  it  necessary  to  specify  how  the  thread  should  be 
formed? 

O.  J.  Ray:  There  Is  only  one  way  that  the  thread  can 
be  made  economically,  and  that  is  rolled.  When  you  buy 
them,  you  will  find  that  the  manufacturer  wbo  makes  them 
in  any  other  way  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
markets.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  but  what 
the  method  of  manufacture  will  take  care  of  Itself.  Yon 
have  to  roll  them  to  make  them  economically. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Many  spikes  are  shipped  in  boxes.  I 
think  the  paragraph  should  read  "Good  serviceable  boxes, 
kegs,  or  bags." 

Mr.  Jenkins:  The  committee  will  change  that  by  making 
it  road  "Shall  be  packod  in  good  serviceable  packages." 

Mr.  McDonald:  Why  was  Bessemer  Bteel  cut  out  In 
connection  with  screw  spikes  as  well  as  bolts,  and  retained 
In  regard  to  tie  plates. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  We  think  a  better  quality  of  material  Is 
required  in  screw  spikes  and  bolts  than  In  tie  plates. 

Mr.  Jenkins:   1  move  the  adoption  and  publication  in 


the  Manual  of  the  Specifications  for  Screw  Spikes.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  secretary  read  the  general  requirements  to  bo  met 
In  the  design  and  manufacture  of  anti-creepers. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  think  the  clause  should  read:  "They  must 
not  loosen  when  In  place  sufficiently  to  render  the  antl- 
creeper  inoperative  when  tho  rail  Blacks  back." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  general  require- 
ments to  be  met  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  anti- 
creepers  for  publication  In  the  Manual.  (The  motion  was 
carried.) 

B.  F.  Wendt  (P.  *  L  E.) :  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  question  of  "Economics  In  Track  Labor,"  referred  to 
in  this  report  A  number  of  the  committees  have  begun  the 
study  of  economics.  This  work  grows  out  of  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Loree  submitted  at  the  last  convention,  which  showed 
that  about  65  per  cent  of  all  of  the  expenses  of  a  railroad 
consisted  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The  object  of  our  association 
is  the  advancement  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  scientific 
and  economic  maintenance  of  railways.  I  submit  that  we 
have  done  well  to  take  up  these  scientific  studies  which  re- 
late to  the  economics,  and  the  beginning  of  this  work  marks 
an  epoch  In  the  history  of  our  association. 

The  relation  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  gross  revenue  of  mil 
the  railroads  In  America  has  risen,  as  shown  by  the  figures)' 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  During  the  past 
20  years  wages  to  gross  revenue  have  risen  from  37.7  to  41.9 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  ton  mile  rate,  which 
represents  the  amount  of  money  the  railroad  company  re- 
ceives from  the  public  has  declined  from  9.S  mills  to  7.6 
mills,  and  during  the  same  period  the  relation  of  dividends 
and  interest  to  gross  has  declined  from  28.8  to  24.2  per  cent 
It  Is,  therefore,  apparent  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  such  economies  In  labor  as  are  possible. 

In  our  railroad  industry  there  are  three  interests  entitled 
to  a  bearing,  the  capitalist  the  wage  earner,  and  the  people 
who  use  the  roads.  To  show  bow  each  ef  these  three  Inter- 
ested classes  has  fared  for  some  time  past  here  are  the  per- 
centages of  total  gross  earnings  devoted  to  wages  and  to  in- 
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with  gross  earnings,  while  dividend  and  Interest  payments 
taken  together,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  recent  years,  show 
a  net  decline  of  14.5  per  cent  The  general  tendency  has 
been  to  devote  a  decreasing  portion  of  gross  earnings  to  pay- 
ments to  the  capitalist  and  an  Increasing  portion  to  wages. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  ask  the  committee  to  study  the  question 
of  cross-overs.  It  Is  a  large  subject  that  Is  in  the  air,  and 
we  are  told  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  are  all 
wrong,  and  that  we  must  have  a  No.  20  cross-over,  to  be 
entirely  safe,  In  order  to  operate  a  railroad  safely.  The  com- 
mittee has  considered  nothing  longer  than  No.  16  as  neces- 
sary, and  one  Public  Service  commission  has  gone  on  record 
as  saying  It  Is  entirely  safe  to  run  at  the  normal  speeds 
incident  to  every  day  operation  through  a  No.  20  cross-over. 
I  hope  the  committee  in  studying  this  question  will  give  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  curvature  at  the  switch  angle.  I  figured 
roughly  with  an  engine  of  17-ft.  wheel  base  on  a  16-ft  switch 
point  with  a  spread  at  the  heel  of  6  In.,  the  curavture  Is 
equivalent  to  22  deg.  and  35  min.;  with  a  20-ft  switch  point 
it  is  16  deg.  and  15  min.;  with  a  30-ft  switch  point,  It  Is  18 
deg.  and  6  min.  Assuming  the  rigid  wheel  base  of  a  locomo- 
tive as  including  the  distance  from  the  forward  pony  truck 
to  the  rear  driver,  as  26  ft  with  a  15-ft  switch  point,  the 
curvature  is  14  deg.  34  min.;  with  a  20-ft.  switch  point  10 
deg.  65  min..  and  with  a  30-ft.  switch  point,  8  deg.  30  min. 
Assuming  the  rigid  wheel  base  as  34.66,  with  a  15-ft.  switch 
point,  the  curvature  would  be  11  deg.  2  min.:  with  a  20-ft. 
switch  point,  the  curvature  would  be  8  deg.  65  min.;  with  a 
30-ft.  switch  point  the  curvature  would  be  6  deg.  37  min. 
How  fast  Is  It  safe  to  go  over  the  switch  point  regardless 
of  the  curvature  of  the  point  and  go  by  a  switch  point  with- 
out any  elevation  at  normal  speed? 

Mr.  Jenkins:   The  committee  has  gone  ahead  with  fts  work 
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and  has  prepared  designs  for  cross-overs  which  it  will  sub- 
mit next  year,  and  the  committee  has  also  undertaken  to 
And  out  the  relation  of  speed  to  turn-out  radius,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  speed  to  the  switch  angle,  and  wo  have  made  some 
progress  along  that  line. 


RAIL. 


The  work  outlined  by  the  board  of  direction  for  the  year 
was  as  follows: 

(1)  Consider  revision  of  the  manual;  If  no  changes  are 
recommended,  make  statement  accordingly. 

(2)  Present  recommendations  on  standard  rail  sections. 

(3)  Continue  Investigation  of  rail  failures  and  present 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 

(4)  Continue  special  investigation  of  rails. 

(6)    Make  concise  recommendations  for  next  year's  work. 

REVISION  Or  MANUAL. 

The  work  of  the  committee  resulted,  after  several  years,  in 
the  presentation  of  a  set  of  specifications  for  carbon  steel 
rails  at  the  annual  convention  in  1912,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  association. 

Since  that  time,  some  criticisms  of  the  clearness  of  the 
meaning  of  one  or  two  of  the  sections  have  been  received,  and 
the  committee  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  sections  In 
the  specifications,  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  up  to  date 


W.  C.  CU3HING, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Rail. 


and  making  them  as  perfect  as  possible,  with  the  result  that 
a  few  revisions  are  now  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  asso- 
ciation, some  of  them  being  merely  changes  In  wording  and 
rearrangement,  which  It  li  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in 
detail.    The  principal  changes  are,  however,  as  follows: 

Section  4.  Chemical  composition:  The  words  "of  each 
heat"  have  been  added,  so  that  the  section  reads,  "The  chem- 
ical composition  of  each  heat  of  the  steel  from  which  rails 
are  rolled,  determined  as  prescribed  In  section  7,  shall  be 
within  the  following  limits." 

This  change  was  made  because  the  question  arose  at  one 
mill  as  to  whether  It  was  necessary  for  every  heat  to  have  its 
chemical  elements  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  speci- 
fications. 

Section  14.  Elongation  or  ductility:  A  new  paragraph  has 
been  added,  as  follows:  "A  sufficient  number  of  blows  shall 
be  given  to  determine  the  complete  elongation  of  the  test 
piece  of  at  least  every  fifth  heat  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  of 
one  out  of  every  three  test  pieces  of  a  heat  of  open-hearth 
steel." 

In  measuring  the  elongation,  acceptance  or  rejection  Is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  shown  under  one  or  more  blows  of 
the  tup,  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  advisable  to  determine 
the  total  elongation  or  ductility  of  a  certain  number  of  test 
pieces,  In  order  to  keep  informed  on  the  toughness  of  the 
material,  by  repeating  the  blows  til)  failure  results.  It  Is 
at  present  customary  to  carry  on  these  tests,  and  It  was 
thought  advisable  and  proper  to  add  the  requirement  to  the 
specifications  In  order  to  make  them  more  complete. 

Section  17.  Bessemer  process  drop  tests,  clause  (b):  The 
words  "does  not  break  and"  have  been  added  to  the  second 


line,  so  that  the  clause  reads,  "If  the  test  piece  breaks  at  the- 
first  blow  or  does  not  show  the  required  elongation  (section 
14),  or  if  the  test  piece  does  not  break  and  shows  the  required 
elongation,  but  when  broken  shows  interior  defect,  all  of  the 
top  rails  from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected."  The  words  "nicked 
and"  have  also  been  omitted  from  both  clauses  (a)  and  (b). 
Both  the  additions  and  omissions  were  brought  about  by  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  clause.  Similar 
changes  have  been  made  in  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f). 

Sec/ton  18.  Open-hearth  process  drop  tests:  Clauses  (a) 
and  ib)  have  been  made  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  "If  two  of  these  test  pieces  do  not  break  at  the  first 
blow,  and  if  both  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14), 
all  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided  that 
none  of  the  three  test  pieces  when  broken  show  interior 
defect." 

(b)  "If  two  of  the  test  pieces  break  at  the  first  blow,  or 
do  not  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14),  or  if  any 
of  the  three  test  pieces  when  broken  show  Interior  defect,  all 
of  the  top  rails  from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected." 

In  clause  (a),  the  changes  were  the  addition  of  the  words; 
"If  both."  the  addition  of  the  words  "none  of  the  three,"  and 
the  omission  of  the  words  "nicked  and,"  also  "do  not." 

In  clause  (b),  the  additions  were  the  words  "three  tests'" 
and  the  omission  of  the  words  "that  have  been  tested  under 
the  drop"  and  "nicked  and." 

The  changes  were  made  necessary  to  abolish  any  cause  for 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning,  because,  as  already  explained  for 
section  17  (a)  and  (b),  some  were  Inclined  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  words  "nicked  and"  when  considering  the  re- 
jection of  certain  rails  represented  by  the  test  piece  which 
showed  Interior  defect,  although  It  had  not  been  nicked.  Simi- 
lar changes  have  been  made  in  clauses  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f), 
for  the  same  reasons. 

Section  30.  Straightening:  A  new  clause  (b)  has  been 
added  ns  follows:  "Ralls  heard  to  snap  or  check  while  being- 
straightened  shall  be  at  once  rejected." 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  present  method  of  straightening 
rails  Is  undesirable,  but  It  Is  the  one  almost  universally  em- 
ployed and  no  other  method  now  known  is  considered  prac- 
ticable. Sometimes,  during  this  straightening  process,  rails; 
are  heard  to  snap.  Indicating  that  some  unusual  injury  has) 
been  done,  and  it  la  the  object  of  this  clause  to  make  that 
grounds  for  rejection. 

Section  32.  Finishing:  A  new  clause  (c)  has  been  added, 
as  follows:  "When  any  finished  rail  shows  interior  defectB- 
at  either  end  or  in  a  drilled  hole,  the  entire  rail  shull  be- 
rejected." 

The  rejection  of  such  rails  at  the  mills  has  been  a  source 
of  dispute  for  several  years,  and  In  order  to  remove  the  cause 
for  further  contention,  this  clause  has  been  added. 

(6)  Revision  of  rail  record  forms.  "Report  of  Hill  Inspec- 
tion, Form  M.  W,  401."  On  page  59  of  the  manual  is  shown 
the  present  standard  form  of  the  association,  entitled  "Report 
of  Chemical  and  Physical  Examination,"  but  since  the  change 
In  the  rail  specifications.  It  Is  no  longer  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, because,  In  the  case  of  open-hearth  heats,  three  ingot st 
of  each  heat  are  tested  Instead  of  one,  and  an  elongation  or 
ductility  requirement  has  been  added;  consequently.  It  la  nec- 
essary to  have  a  form  on  which  the  additional  results  can  be- 
reported.  The  name  has  been  changed  to  "Report  of  Mill 
Inspection,"  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  form  name  to 
that  of  M.  W.  407,  "Laboratory  Report  of  Chemical  and  Physi- 
cal Examination."  A  new  form,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  Is  therefore  submitted. 

"Certificate  of  Inspection,  Form  II.  W.  402."  In  connection 
with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  association,  it  has 
become  advisable  to  make  changes  in  the  above  form,  now- 
printed  on  page  60  of  the  manual,  and  therefore  a  revised 
form  Is  submitted.  The  principal  change  is  the  tabulation  in 
two  columns  of  the  "Ralls  Accepted"  and  the  different  causes 
for  "Ralls  Rejected." 

"laboratory  Report  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Examination 
of  Rail.  Form  M.  IV.  407."  The  present  standard  form  is  illus- 
trated on  page  67  of  the  manual,  but.  owing  to  progress  in 
testing,  which  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  tests,  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  provide  for  the  report  of  those  addi- 
tional tests:  consequently,  this  form  has  been  entirely  revised, 
and  a  new  blank  is  presented.  The  old  form  provided  only 
for  chemical  analyses  and  the  usual  physical  tests  of  tensile 
strength,  elastic  limit,  elongation  and  reduction  of  area,  while 
the  new  form  provides  for  the  report.  In  addition,  of  the- 
drop  test,  hardness  test,  and  transverse  test  of  base. 

"Tabulation  of  Results  of  Mill  Inspection  of  Rails.  Form 
Jf.  11*.  418."  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  rail  specifications,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revise  this  form,  which  is  now  Illustrated" 
between  pages  60  and  61  of  the  manual.  A  new  form,  with 
the  necessary  additions  In  columns  for  entering  the  observed? 
data.  Is  submitted  to  you  for  your  approval. 
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STANDARD  RAIL  SECTIONS. 

The  American  Hallway  Association  delegated  to  the  Rail 
Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
the  question  of  sections  of  rail  and  other  matterB  connected 
with  them,  as  well  as  that  of  specifications. 

The  sections  used  by  the  various  railroads  were  collected, 
comparison  between  them  and  sections  suggested  by  members 
of  the  committee  was  made,  and  all  of  the  information  as  to 
rail  failures  In  connection  with  the  sections  which  could  be 
obtained  was  considered.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
submitted  sections  for  consideration  where  their  studies  sug- 
gested that  changes  might  be  made  for  a  better  section,  the 
desire  being  to  keep  the  section  within  certain  lines  so  that 
rail  joints  could  be  used  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  strain!)', 
portion  of  the  rail  both  under  the  head  and  on  top  of  the 
base,  with  as  little  additional  stress  on  the  bolts  as  possible. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  In  Pittsburgh  It  was 
decided  that,  while  there  was  some  merit  In  the  suggested 
sections,  the  committee  is  not  In  a  position  to  recommend  any 
new  section  at  the  present  time,  as  the  sections  of  the  so- 
called  A.R.A.  types  "A"  and  "B"  had  been  used  by  a  number 
of  roads,  with  good  results  as  compared  with  other  sections, 
but  they  have  only  been  in  use  for  about  three  years  at  the 
roost,  and  with  a  great  many  roads  only  about  two  years.  It 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  It  may 
be  advisable  to  add  a  little  metal  to  the  fillets  both  under  the 
head  and  at  the  base. 

The  Bub-commlttec,  however,  has  under  consideration  modi- 
fled  sections,  and  will  continue  to  study  from  time  to  time  as 
It  obtains  Information  concerning  the  weak  spots  In  the  pres- 
ent sections.  It  will  also  undertake  to  make  a  study  of  rail 
joints  and  report  at  future  meetings. 

In  regard  to  rail  stresses:  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  Indeflnlte- 
ness  regarding  the  methods  by  which  various  parties  have 
estimated  them.  P.  M.  La  Bach,  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
has  worked  on  this  problem,  and  the  results  have  been  sent 
out  In  sections  to  the  members  of  the  Rail  committee.  He  is 
now  revising  the  Information,  and  putting  it  In  better  shape 
The  committee  will  also  have  other  data  that  It  will  use  In 
connection  with  the  above,  and  It  may  be  necessary  for  some 
members  of  the  association  to  make  experiments  of  their  own. 

The  subject  of  "Stresses  to  Which  Rails  Are  Subjected  in 
Service"  has  been  under  preliminary  Investigation  for  the 
past  year  by  Sub-Committee  "D,"  Mr.  Baldwin,  chairman. 

STATISTICS  OF  BAIL  FAILURES. 

The  statistics  of  rail  failures  for  the  year  ending  October  81. 
1911.  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Trimble.  The  responses  have  been 
more  complete  than  ever  before,  and  the  Information  furnished 
relates  to  12.893.007  tons  of  rail.  The  roport  contains  a  gnat 
deal  of  valuable  and  usoful  information,  nevertheless,  It  is 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that 
it  la  Impossible  to  make  comparisons  under  similar  conditions 
of  traffic,  roadbed  and  weight  of  rail  when  dealing  with  the 
reports  from  companies  whose  problems  vary  widely,  and 
because  It  Is  not  feasible  to  obtain  the  Information  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  comparisons  accurate,  such,  for 
Instance,  as  the  tonnage  which  has  passed  over  rail  of  equal 
age  and  with  the  same  quality  of  roadbed.  The  record  of 
comparative  wear  of  special  rail,  however.  Is  being  kept  In 
such  a  way  that  comparisons  are  possible. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  BAILS. 

Erperimcnts  and  Tests. 

M.  H.  Wlckhorst,  engineer  of  tests  for  the  committee,  has 
continued  his  work  on  experiments  and  tests  under  the  di- 
rection of  sub-committee  "A"  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  are  Issued  In  appendices.  The  co6t  of 
this  work  to  the  railways  has  been  borne  entirely  by  the 
American  Railway  Association,  and  the  total  appropriations 
made  since  November,  1909,  up  to  November  1912.  has  been 
121.000,  while  the  expenditures  to  tho  end  of  the  same  period 
were  121.011.41. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
Incurred  large  expenses  through  the  use  of  their  facilities  and 
material  when  the  Investigations  were  made,  the  amount  of 
which  Is  not  known. 

During  the  year  1912  the  engineer  of  tests  made  reports  to 
the  rail  committee  on:  Abrasion  test  of  rails  on  a  revolving 
machine;  Influence  of  titanium  on  Bessemer  Ingots  and  railB; 
Pipeless  ingots;  Transverse  ductility  of  base  of  rails,  and 
Influcuce  of  silicon  on  open-hearth  Ingots  and  rails. 

The  first  report  gave  the  results  of  abrasion  tests  of  rails 
made  at  several  different  mills.  The  tests  were  made  at  the 
South  Chicago  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  on  a  "re- 
volving machine."  consisting  of  a  circular  track  20  ft  in 
diameter,  on  which  a  heavy  beam  revolved  which  could  be 
given  additional  load  by  means  of  springs.    Under  the  con- 


ditions of  this  test  open-hearth  steel  of  .74  per  cent  carbon 
abraded  more  slowly  than  Bessemer  steel  of  .50  to  .64  per 
cent  carbon,  but  the  tests  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  and 
were  few  in  number. 

The  next  study  gave  the  results  of  an  Investigation  made 
at  the  works  of  the  I-ackawanoa  Steel  Company  at  Buffalo,  to 
determine  the  Influence  of  titanium  on  Bessemer  steel  Ingots 
and  rails.  A  series  of  heats  was  made  with  treatments  vary- 
ing from  nothing  to  .6  per  vent,  metallic  titanium  added  In  the 
form  of  a  cold  15  per  cent  alloy.  According  to  the  results 
obtained,  the  use  of  amounts  of  .1  per  cent  or  more  of  metal- 
lic titanium  in  the  manner  mentioned,  prevents  the  "honey- 
combed" condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot  found  In 
plain  Bessemer  steel,  but  was  also  attended  with  a  larger  and 
deeper  "pipe."  The  heavy  segregation  or  concentration  of 
carbon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  found  In  the  Interior  and 
upper  part  of  Ingots  of  plain  Bessemer  steel  was  largely  re- 
strained, but  the  mild  negative  segregation  found  In  the  In- 
terior and  lower  part  of  the  ingot  was  not  materially  altered. 
The  brittle  zoue  found  In  rail  of  plain  Bessemer  steel  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Ingot  as  determined  by  drop  and  tensile 
tests,  was  avoided,  but  the  properties  of  the  rail  from  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  Ingot  were  not  changed.  Large  In- 
ternal flaws  were  found  In  rail  considerably  lower  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Ingot  In  steel  treated  as  mentioned,  than  In 
rail  made  from  plain  Bteel.  Treatments  with  .05  per  cent, 
metallic  titanium  produced  the  above  results  only  in  part,  but 
treatment  above  .1  per  cent  had  only  little  additional  Influence. 

The  third  report  dealt  with  an  investigation  of  two  special 
Ingots  made  by  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company  at  Burn- 
ham,  Pa.,  by  a  process  which  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
"pipe"  In  the  Interior  of  the  Ingot.  The  steel  was  acid  open- 
hearth  steel  treated  with  titanium.  The  Ingots  were  shipped 
to  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  at  Sparrows  Point  Md„  where 
they  wero  tested.  The  main  feature  of  the  casting  process 
was  a  f>and  core  on  top  of  the  Iron  mold.  The  Ingots  were 
cupped  down  at  the  top,  but  contained  no  interior  pipe. 

The  fourth  report  described  a  method  for  determining  the 
transverse  ductility  of  the  bottom  of  the  base  of  a  rail  and 
the  load  required  to  break  the  flanges  of  a  rail  supported  near 
the  edges  of  the  flanges.  The  results  were  given  of  a  few 
testa  made  at  Buffalo  at  the  works  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  The  method 
of  making  the  tests  was  to  support  a  piece  of  rail  about  two 
ft  long  on  two  supports  placed  opposite  each  other  near  the 
cdKcs  of  the  flanges  under  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
rail.  The  supports  were  six  In,  long  and  placed  one-half  In. 
In  from  the  sides  of  the  flanges.  The  load  was  applied  in  the 
test  machine  to  the  top  of  the  rail  at  the  middle.  The  method 
may  be  considered  a  means  of  determining  the  strength  of  the 
flange  and  of  determining  the  transverse  properties  of  tho 
base  of  the  rail,  as  regards  the  transverse  ductility  of  the 
metal  In  the  base  and  the  presence  of  structural  flaws  such 
as  seams. 

The  last  report  gave  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
at  the  Gary  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  silicon  on  open-hearth  Ingots  and  rails.  A  heat  of 
about  .15  per  cent  silicon  was  used  and  a  series  of  higher 
silicons  In  this  steel  up  to  above  .5  per  cent,  was  obtained  by 
means  of  mold  additions  of  finely  crushed  ferro-elllcon.  With 
about  one-fourth  per  cent  silicon  or  more  the  Ingots  were  free 
from  most  of  the  honeycomb  present  In  the  upper  third  of  the 
Ingot  with  the  heat  amount  of  silicon,  but  they  also  had  larger 
pipes.  The  higher  silicons  also  had  less  concentrated  segre- 
gation of  carbon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Silicon  had  but 
little  Influence  on  the  results  In  the  drop  test  When  tested 
in  the  test  machine  as  a  beam,  the  stiffness  and  breaking  load 
of  the  railB  Increased  with  increase  of  silicon,  while  their 
ductility  was  not  greatly  influenced.  In  longitudinal  tensile 
tests,  the  yield  point  and  tensile  strength  Increased  somewhat 
with  the  Increase  of  silicon,  while  the  ductility  remained  about 
the  same.  In  tests  of  the  flange,  the  load  required  to  break 
the  flange  Increased  somewhat  as  the  silicon  Increased,  while 
the  transverse  ductility  of  the  base  remained  about  the  same. 

The  above  work  concerning  both  titanium  and  silicon  Indi- 
cate that  they  tend  to  restrain  segregation  of  carbon,  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  but  used  as  they  were  In  thla  work  they 
wero  attended  with  larger  pipes.  This  suggest*  the  Idea  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  their  use,  a  method  of 
casting  the  Ingots  Is  necessary  whereby  the  pipe  is  avoided  or 
minimized. 

Testing  Each  Ingot. 

The  question  of  testing  each  Ingot  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
considered  by  correspondence  and  by  discussion,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  no  change  bo  made  in  the  specifica- 
tions in  this  respect  at  present,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  tests  now  required  by  the  specifications  are  suffi- 
cient to  detormine  the  character  of  the  metal  In  the  heat.  In 
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so  far  aa  It  la  Intended  to  discover  specific  flaws  In  the  rail.  Material 

additional  tests  would  hare  relatively  little  value,  as  these  ,    „..,„„,„.   _.        .    .  .  .  „  . 

defects  are  quite  local,  and  are  apt  to  occur  In  any  part  of  the  3-    *<»«"i<i»-The  material  shall  be  steel  made  by  the  Bes- 

lngot,  or  rail-bar,  so  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  Internal  aemer  or  open-hearth  processes  as  provided  by  the  contract. 

defects  In  the  piece  tested  Is  no  certain  criterion  of  the  prea-  Chemical  Requirement* 

ence  or  absence  of  similar  defects  In  other  parts  of  the  same  .                   _  . 

bar.  *•   Chemical  Composition—The  chemical  composition  of 

(b)  The  character  of  the  metal  In  the  rails  of  one  heat  ea,ch  i»eat  of  lh*  Btf*J  from  which  the  rails  are  rolled,  deter- 
varles  down  the  ingot  more  than  It  does  from  one  Ingot  to  ™'n?d  as  Prescribed  in  section  7.  shall  be  within  the  follow- 
another.  and  In  making  the  complete  drop  teat  of  an  open-  lng  ,Imlt8:  „    „  . 

hearth  heat,  the  three  tests  made  from  approximately  the  Be*™™?  Process 

poorest  parts  of  the  Ingots  designate  the  average  of  the  poorest  70  lbs.  and  Over,       gl-ioo  ib» 

part  of  the  metal  fully  as  well  as  If  we  tested  a  piece  from  Meme»U.  but  Under  sa  lb*,  inclusive, 

each  ingot.  vl*b°1   ••■  •   o.*o  to  o.so  0.4s  to  o.ss 

.     ~      .  .  Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed   0  10  n  in 

(c)  Careful  examination  in  detail  of  the  many  teste  of  Manganese    0.8*  to  141  o  so  to  l  10 

open-hearth  rail  made  In  the  last  two  years  on  the  New  York  Silicon,  not  to  exceed   0.20  o.'lo 

Central  Llnea  fails  to  show  any  necessity  for  the  testing  of  Per  Cent  for 

each  Individual  Ingot.  Open-Hearth  Process. 

_  70  lbs.  and  Over.         flS-100  Iba. 

RICOMMENDATIONB  FOR  WORK  IN  1913.  C*SH.n        '  6"i WiPJU*-  Inclusive. 

"™J    O.SS  to  0.SC  0.8J  to  0.70 

The  subjects  recommended  for  assignment  to  the  committee  ManganS?'  "°!  to  ""^   0  60  to  ...  .  »•« 

for  1913  are  the  same  as  those  already  assigned  for  the  year  Silicon,  not  to  exceed. oio  o'jo 
1912,  and  In  addition  the  subject  of  rati  joints 

The  general  line  of  investigation  which  the  committee  has  -S^'E'E  Ca^n—  It  is  desired  that  the  percentage  of 

la  view  for  Mr.  Wlckhorst  Is  submitted  below,  and  embraces  a  ™rbon       an  entlre  ord_er  of  rails  shall  average  as  high 

great  deal  more  work  than  he  can  cover  In  any  one  year.   The  f"    ,®  ™tan  Percentage  between  the  upper  and  lower  limit*' 

main  point  kept  In  mind  in  the  work  of  the  last  two  or  three  tr  Am    #•  n 

years  has  been  to  conduct  It  so  as  to  bring  out  If  possible  :  MoatficaUon  of  Carbon  for  Low  Phosphorus— When  the 
Information  useful  In  Improving  rails  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  "lateriai  used  at  any  mill  is  such  that  the  average  phos- 
lng  them  uniformly  safe,  and  It  Is  probable  that  this  must  Pnoru8  content  of  the  Ingot  metal  used  In  the  Bessemer 
continue  to  be  our  guiding  principle  for  some  time  to  come,  Process  «»  running  below  0.08  and  In  the  open-hearth  process 
Inveatlgations  intended  to  improve  the  wearing  properties  of  "."""£5  be'owJ>-M.  and  If  it  seems  mutually  desirable, 
rails  must,  It  would  seem,  be  considered  as  secondary  to  those  "ft  ^"J**7^  Increased  at  the  rate  of  0.035  for  each 
which  have  uniform  safety  as  the  prime  consideration.  It  JfJ |*™*  .th,e  Phosphorus  content  of  the  Ingot  metal  used 
soon  developed  that  the  type  of  rail  failure  which  was  upper-  21£™fest  bfavr  008  for  Bc*»erner  steel,  or  0.03  for  open- 
most  In  our  attention  a  few  years  ago,  namely,  spilt  and  neartn  steel. 

mashed  heads,  was  traceable  to  the  Interior  condition  of  the  '•    analyses— \n  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  chemical 

ingot  and  our  work  has  consisted  therefore  largely  of  "Ingot"  L'ompo»ltlon  Is  In  accordance  with  the  requirements,  analyses 

studies.    Recently,  failures  classified  as  broken  rails  and  oe  furnished  Bs  follows: 

broken  baae.  have  been  brought  more  to  our  attention,  due  *°T  Bessemer  process  the  manufacturer  shall  fur- 
largely  to  last  winter's  crop  of  broken  rails.  It  aeema  that  *°  the  Inspector,  dally  carbon  determinations  for  each 
such  failures  are  largely  attended  or  perhaps  caused  by  deep  be/?r*  the  ral1*  aro  8,hlppfd-  and  two  chemical  analyses 
seams  In  the  baae  of  the  rail  and  It  Is  now  proposed  that  the  "J'EL  representing  the  average  of  the  elements, 
work  of  the  Immediate  future  be  directed  toward  throwing  f*r?on-  manganese,  silicon  phosphorus  and  sulphur  contained 
light  on  the  cause  of  such  seams  and  methods  for  their  pre-  J?.  the  B,eel-  one  for  cach  day  and  night  turn  respectively, 
ventlon  These  analyses  shall  be  made  on  drillings  taken  from  the 

ladle  test  ingot  not  less  than      In.  beneath  the  surface. 

CUXCLCSIOX8.  (b)    For  open-hearth  process,  tho  makers  shall  furnish  the 

The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations:  manganese  ^Uieon  ^^^^InA  ^\^mmt^ 

(1)  That  the  revision  of  the  specifications  for  carbon  steel  /cf  A„  rJ' fiLt  ?,  Ti?   £     °  ?    8U'phur-  f°r  each  heat, 
rails  be  approved  for  printing  in  the  manual.  furnish  a  noXn  ■? t£?*22R£*'&*.  n™"***"™  shall 

(2)  That  Form  M.  W.  401,  "Report  of  Mill  Inspection,"  aa  rUn"8h  *  Port,on  of  tho  test  ,n«ot  for  cn^k  analyses, 
revised,  be  approved  for  substitution  In  the  manual  for  tho  Physical  Requirement*. 

present  standard  form.  8.    Physical  Qualities—  Tests  shall  be  made  to  determine- 

(3)  That  Form  M.  W.  402.  "Certificate  of  Inspection."  as  (a)    Ductility  or  toughness  as  opposed  tobrittleness 
revised,  be  approved  for  substitution  in  the  manual  for  the  (b)  Soundness. 

present  standard  form.  9.    Method  of  Testing— The  physical  qualities  shall  be  dc 

(4)  That  Form  M.  \V.  407,  "laboratory  Rail  Report"  be  termined  by  tho  drop  test. 

approved  for  substitution  In  the  manual  for  the  present  stand-  10.    Drop  Testing  Machine—  Tho  drop  testing  machine  used 

ard  form.  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 

(C)    That  Form  M.  W.  418.  "Tabulation  of  Results  of  Mill  Association.  engineering; 

Inspection  of  Rails,"  as  revised,  be  approved  for  substitution  (a)    The  tup  shall  weigh  2,000  lbs.,  and  have  a  striking; 

In  the  manual  for  the  present  standard  form.  face  with  a  radius  of  5  In. 

W.  C.  Cushlng.  chairman  (Pa.  Lines);  R.  Montfort,  vice-  (b)  The  anvil  block  shall  weigh  20,000  lbs  and  be  sun- 
chairman  (L.  ft  N.);  E.  B.  Ashby  <L.  V.),  J.  A.  Atwood  (P.  ported  on  springs. 

ft  L.  E-).  A.  S.  Baldwin  (I.  C).  J.  B.  Berry  (C.  R.  I.  ft  P.),  (c)    The  supports  for  the  test  pieces  shall  bo  BDaced  3  ft 

M.  L.  Byers  (D.  ft  H.).  Chas.  S.  Churchill  (H.  ft  W.),  F.  A.  between  centers  and  shall  be  a  part  of.  and  firmly  secured  to 

Delano  (Wabash),  P.  H.  Dudley  (N.  Y.  C.  Lines),  C.  H.  Ewing  the  anvil.    The  bearing  surfaces  of  the  supports  shall  hav« 

(Atlantic  City  Ry.).  L.  C.  Frltr.h  (C.  O.  W.).  C.  \V.  Hunting-  a  radius  of  5  in. 

ton  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.).  J.  D.  Isaacs  (S.  P.),  Thos.  II  Johnson  n.    Piarx  for  Prop  Test— Drop  teste  shall  be  made  on 

(Pa.  Lines).  H.  O.  Kelley  (G.  T.).  C.  A.  Morse  (A.  T.  ft  S.  F.),  pieces  of  rail  not  less  than  4  and  not  more  than  6  ft  Ions: 

O.  W.  Kittredge  (H  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.).  Jos.  T.  Richards  (P.  These  test  pieces  shall  be  cut  from  the  top  end  of  the  ton 

R.  R  ).  J.  P.  Snow  (Cons.  Engr).  A.  W.  Thompson  (B.  ft  O  ).  rail  of  the  Ingot,  and  marked  on  the  base  or  head  with 

R.  Trimble  (Pa.  Lines).  M.  H.  Wlckhorst,  Committee.  gage  marks  1  in.  apart  for  3  in.  each  side  of  the  center  of 

the  test  piece,  for  measuring  the  ductility  of  the  metal 

nmmOATKm-  ro*  cakhon  in  srm  rails.  t2    Tcmpernturt  of  Test  Picecs-Thl  gm£tSZ£\t  the 

Inspection.  lest  pieces  shall  be  between  60  and  100  deg.  Fahrenheit 

.      .  „  ♦„  u'nr*.    in«r  ,„r„                     tw„  „„„h„.„r  ™;  ll,  '0ht  °f  Drop—  Tho  test  piece  shall,  at  the  option  of 

1  Arm  fo  Borlcs- Inspectors  r.  presenting  the.  purchaser  the  Inspector,  be  placed  head  or  base  upwards  on  the  sup- 
shall  have  free  entry  to  the  works  of  the  manufacturer  at  a  porte.  and  be  subjected  to  Impact  of  the  tup  falling  free 
times  while  the  contract  is  being  executed,  and  shall  have  all  from  tho  following  heights- 

reasonable  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  manufacturer  to  For  701b.  rail    16  ft 

satisfy  them  that  the  rails  have  been  made  In  accordance  with  For  80,  85  and  90-lb  rail,' 17  ft" 

the  terms  of  the  specifications.  For  100-lb   rail        "  IS  ft 

2.    Place  for  Tests— All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  mado  h,    r;jonffati°n  or '  hurtiii'ty-'inY  Under  these  'impacts  the 

at  the  place  of  manufacture,  prior  to  shipment,  and  shall  be  rail  under  one  or  more  blows  shall  show  at  least  6  per  cent 

so  conducted  bb  not  to  Interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  opera-  elongation  for  1  In.,  or  5  per  cent,  each  for  two  consecutive 

tlon  of  the  mill.  inches  of  the  6  In.  scale,  marked  as  described  in  section  11 
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(b)  A  sufficient  number  of  blows  shall  be  given  to  de- 
termine the  complete  elongation  of  the  test  piece  of  at  least 
every  fifth  heat  of  Bessemer  steel  and  of  one  out  of  ovcry 
three  test  pieces  of  a  beat  of  open-hearth  stool. 

15.  Permanent  Bet—  It  is  desired  that  the  permanent  set 
after  one  blow  under  tho  drop  test  shall  not  exceed  that  In 
the  following  table,  and  a  record  shall  be  made  of  this  In- 
formation. 

Permanent 
Set.  Measured  by 
Middle  Ordinate  in  Inches 
RaIL  in  a  Length  of  3  ft. 

Weight         Moment       Beaaemer  Open- Hearth 
Section.         per  Yard.      of  Inertia.        Procewi.  Process. 
A.R.A.-A   190  l.Ou  MS 

A.R.A.-n   too  «.ji>  ;.oj  l.so 

A.K.A.-A   »0  38.70  1.90  1.«5 

A.R.A.-B   90  32.30  2.20  2.00 

A.RA.-A   80  IK.80  2.R5  MS 

A.H.A.-B   80  25.00  3,tf.  2.S5 

A.R.A.-A   70  Z1.0S  3.SD  3.10 

A.R.A.-n   70  1S.«0  S.S5  3.50 

16.  Test  to  Destruction — The  test  pieces  which  do  not 
break  under  the  first  or  subsequent  blows  shall  be  nicked 
and  broken,  to  determine  whether  the  interior  metal  Is  sound. 

17.  Bessemer  Process  Drop  Tests — One  piece  shall  be 
tested  from  each  heat  of  Bessemer  steel. 

(a)  If  the  test  piece  does  not  break  at  the  first  blow  and 
shows  the  required  elongation  (section  14).  all  of  the  rails 
of  the  heat  shall  bo  accepted,  provided  that  the  teBt  piece 
when  broken  does  not  show  Interior  defect. 

(b)  If  the  test  piece  breaks  at  the  first  blow,  or  does  not 
show  tho  required  elongation  (section  14),  or  If  the  teat 
piece  docs  not  break  and  showB  the  required  elongation,  but 
when  broken  shows  interior  defect,  all  of  the  top  rails  from 
that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  A  second  text  shall  then  be  made  of  a  test  piece  se- 
lected by  (he  Inspector  from  the  top  end  of  any  second  rail 
of  the  same  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  ingot.  If  the  test 
piece  docs  not  break  at  the  first  blow,  and  shows  the  re- 
quired elongation  (section  14),  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided  that  the  test 
piece  when  broken  does  not  show  interior  defect. 

(d)  If  the  (est  piece  breaks  at  the  first  blow,  or  does  not 
show  the  required  elongation  (section  14).  or  If'  the  test 
piece  does  not  break  and  shows  the  required  elongation,  but 
when  broken  shows  interior  defect,  all  of  the  second  raits 
from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  A  third  test  shall  then  be  made  of  a  test  piece  se- 
lected by  die  Inspector  from  the  top  end  of  any  third  rail 
of  the  name  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  Ingot.  If  the  test 
piece  dors  not  break  at  the  first  blow  and  shows  the  required 
elongation  (section  14),  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  rails  of 
the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided  that  the  test  piece  when 
broken  does  not  show  Interior  defect. 

(f)  If  the  test  piece  breaks  at  the  first  blow,  or  does  not 
show  tho  required  elongation  (section  14),  or  if  the  test 
piece  docs  not  break  and  shows  the  required  elongation,  but 
when  broken  shows  interior  defect,  nil  of  the  remainder  of 
the  rails  from  that  beat  shall  be  rejected. 

18.  Open-Hearth  Process  Drop  Tests— Test  pieces  shall  be 
selected  from  the  second,  middle  and  last  full  Ingot  of  each 
open-hearth  heat. 

(a)  If  two  of  these  test  pieces  do  not  break  at  the  first 
blow,  and  If  both  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14). 
all  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided  that 
none  of  the  three  test  pieces  when  broken  show  Interior 
defect. 

(b)  If  two  of  the  test  pieces  break  at  the  first  blow,  or 
do  not  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14).  or  If  any 
of  the  three  test  pieces  when  broken  show  Interior  defect, 
all  of  the  (op  rallB  from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  Second  tests  shall  then  be  made  from  three  test  pieces 
selected  by  the  inspector  from  the  top  ci:d  of  any  second 
rails  of  the  same  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  Ingots.  If 
two  of  these  test  pieces  do  not  break  nt  the  first  blow  and 
If  both  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14),  all  of  the 
remainder  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  three  test  pieces  when  broken  show 
Interior  defect. 

(d)  If  two  of  these  test  pieces  break  nt  the  first  blow,  or 
do  not  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14),  or  If  any 
of  tho  three  test  piecoR  when  broken  show  Interior  defect, 
all  of  the  second  raftB  of  the  heat  shtill  be  rejected. 

(e)  Third  tests  shall  then  be  made  from  three  test  pieces 
selected  by  the  Inspector  from  the  top  end  of  any  third  rails 
of  the  Bame  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  ingots.  If  two  of 
these  test  pieces  do  not  break  at  the  first  blow,  and  If  both 
show  the  required  etoneaflon  (section  14),  all  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided 
that  none  of  the  time  lest  pieces  when  broken  show  Interior 
defect. 


(f)  If  two  of  these  test  pieces  break  at  the  first  blow,  or 
do  not  show  the  required  elongation  (section  14),  or  if  any 
of  the  three  test  pieces  when  broken  show  Interior  defect, 
all  of  the  remainder  of  the  rails  from  that  heat  shall  be 

rejected. 

19.  .Vo.  J  Fails—So.  1  classification  rails  shall  be  free 
from  Injurious  defects  and  flaws  of  all  kinds. 

20.  A'o.  2  Rail* — (a)  Rails,  which,  by  reason  of  surface 
imperfections,  or  for  causes  montlonod  In  section  30,  heroof. 
are  not  classed  as  No.  1  rails,  will  be  accepted  as  No.  2  rails, 
but  No.  2  rails  which  contain  imperfections  In  such  number 
or  of  such  character  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  In- 
spector, render  them  unfit  for  rocognlted  No.  2  uses,  will  not 
be  accepted  for  shipment. 

(b)  No.  2  rails  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
order  will  be  received.  All  rails  accepted  as  No.  2  rails 
shall  have  the  ends  painted  white  and  shall  have  two  prick 
punch  marks  on  the  side  of  the  web  near  the  heat  number 
near  the  end  of  the  rail,  so  placed  as  not  to  be  covered  by 
the  splice  bars. 

Details  of  Manufacture. 

21.  Quality  of  Manufacture— The  entire  process  of  manu- 
facture shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  best  current  state 
of  the  art. 

22.  Bled  Ingots— Bled  Ingols  shall  not  be  used. 

23.  Discard— There  shall  be  sheared  from  the  end  of  the 
bloom,  formed  from  the  top  of  the  Ingot,  sufficient  metal  to 
secure  sound  rails. 

24.  Lengths—  The  standard  length  of  rails  shall  be  33  ft, 
at  a  temperature  of  60  dog.  Pah.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
order  will  be  accepted  in  shorter  lengths  varying  by  1  ft. 
from  32  ft.  to  25  ft.  A  variation  of  '4  in.  from  the  specified 
lengths  will  be  allowed.  No.  1  rails  less  than  33  ft.  long 
shall  be  painted  green  on  both  ends. 

25.  Shrinkage — The  number  of  passes  and  speed  of  train 
shall  be  so  regulated  that  on  leaving  the  rolls  at  the  final 
pass,  the  temperature  of  the  rail  will  not  exceed  that  which 
requires  a  shrinkage  allowance  at  the  hot  saws,  for  a  rail 
33  ft.  In  length  and  of  100  lbs.  section,  of  6*i  in.  and  %  In. 
leas  for  each  10  lbs.  decrease  In  section. 

26.  Cooling— The  bars  shall  not  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  their  temperature,  nor  shall  any  artificial  means 
of  cooling  them  be  used  after  they  leave  the  finishing  pass. 
Rails,  while  on  the  cooling  beds,  shall  be  protected  from 
snow  and  water. 

27.  Section — The  section  of  rails  shall  conform  ns  accu- 
rately as  possible  to  the  template  furnished  by  the  railroad 
company.  A  variation  in4  height  of  1/64  In.  less  or  1/32 
In.  greater  than  the  specified  height  and  1/16  In.  In  width 
of  flange,  will  be  permitted;  but  no  variation  shall  he  al- 
lowed In  the  dimensions  affecting  the  fit  of  the  splice  bars. 

28.  Weight— The  weight  ot  the  rails  specified  In  the  order 
shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible,  after  complying  with 
tho  preceding  section.  A  variation  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
from  the  calculated  weight  of  section,  as  applied  to  an  entire 
order,  will  be  allowed. 

29.  Payment — Ralls  accepted  will  be  paid  for  according  to 
actual  weights. 

30.  Straightening—  (a)  the  hot  straightening  shall  be  care- 
fully done,  bo  that  gagging  under  the  cold  presses  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Any  rail  coming  to  tho  straighten- 
ing presses  showing  sharp  kinks  or  greater  camber  than 
that  Indicated  by  a  middle  ordinate  of  4  in.  in  33  ft..  Tor 
A.  11.  A.  type  of  sections,  or  5  In.  for  A.  S.  C.  E.  type  of  sec- 
tions, will  be  at  once  classed  as  a  So.  2  rail.  The  distance 
between  the  supports  of  rails  In  the  straightening  presses 
shall  not  be  less  than  42  in.  The  supports  shall  have  flat 
surfaces  and  bo  out  of  wind. 

(b)  Ralls  heard  to  snap  or  check  while  being  straightened 
shall  bo  at  once  rejected. 

31.  Drilling—  Circular  holes  for  joint  bolts  shall  be  drilled 
to  conform  accurately  In  every  respect  to  the  drawing  and 
dimensions  furnished  by  the  railroad  company. 

32.  Finishing—  (a)  All  rails  shall  be  smooth  on  the  heads, 
straight  In  lino  and  surface,  and  without  any  twists,  waves 
or  kinks.  They  shall  be  sawed  square  ut  the  ends,  a  varia- 
tion of  not  more  than  1  32  in.  being  allowed:  and  burrs  shall 
be  carefully  removed. 

(b)  Ralls  Improperly  drilled  or  straightened,  or  from 
which  the  burrs  have  not  been  removed,  shall  be  rejected, 
but  may  be  accepted  after  being  properly  finished. 

(c)  When  any  finished  rail  shows  Interior  defects  at  either 
end  or  In  a  drilled  hole  the  entire  rail  shall  be  rejected. 

33.  Itrantliny  (a)  The  name  of  the  manufacturer,  tho 
weight  and  type  of  rail,  and  the  month  and  year  of  manu- 
facture shall 'be  rolled  in  raised  letters  and  figures  on  the 
side  of  the  web.  The  number  of  the  heat  and  a  letter  Indi- 
cating the  portion  of  the  ingot   from   which  the  rati 
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made  shall  bo  plainly  stamped  on  the  web  of  each  rail,  where 
It  will  not  be  covered  by  the  splice  bars.  The  top  rails  shall 
be  lettered  "A,"  and  the  succeeding  onca  "B,"  "C,"  "li,"  etc., 
consecutively;  bat  In  case  of  a  top  discard  of  20  or  more 
per  c«nt.,  the  letter  "A"  will  be  omitted.  All  markings  of 
rails  shall  be  done  so  effectively  that  the  marks  may  be  read 
as  long  aa  the  ralta  are  In  service. 

<b)  Open-hcarth  rails  shall  be  branded  or  Btamped  "O.-H  ," 
In  addition  to  the  other  marks. 

34.  Separate  Clanea— All  classes  of  rails  shall  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  each  other. 

35.  Loodinp^All  rails  shall  be  loaded  In  the  presence  of 
the  Inspector. 

Discussion  on  Rail. 

Mr.  Cushlng:  Apropos  of  the  question  of  steel  rails  It  la 
Interesting  to  read  the  following  remarks  made  by  former 
president  John  Edgar  Thomson  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  stockholders  in  1864.  nearly  50  years  ago: 

"The  rapid  destruction  of  Iron  under  the  high  Bpeeds 
and  heavy  locomotives  now  used  upon  railways,  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  serious  consideration,  not  only  to  the 
managers  of  these  improvements  In  this  country,  but  also 
In  Europe.  When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  planned, 
a  locomotive  weighing  45.000  to  50.000  lbs.  was  considered 
as  the  extreme  limit  to  these  machines.  Justified  by  prudence. 
But  the  demands  of  the  public  for  high  speeds  has  com- 
pelled the  Introduction  upon  all  thoroughfares  of  more 
powerful  engines.  These  could  only  be  obtained  by  adding 
to  their  dimensions  and  weight,  which  has  produced  Us 
natural  result — great  wear  and  tear  of  Iron  rails  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  road.  This  evil  has  been  still 
further  Increased  by  the  Inferiority  of  the  rails  now  man- 
ufactured, compared  with  those  placed  upon  railways  when 
the  edge  rail  was  first  Introduced.  It  was  then  deemed 
essential  that  rails  should  be  made  from  the  best  refined 
Iron  produced  from  selected  ores.  The  great  Increase  In 
the  demand  for  iron  under  the  rapid  development  of  the 
railway  systems  In  England  and  this  country  soon  caused 
the  .substitution  of  an  Inferior  article,  which  seemed  for 
a  time  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  which  experience  has 
proven  to  be  Insufficient  to  resist  the  causes  referred 
to,  as  continually  operating  for  Its  destruction.  A  return 
to  the  quality  of  iron  originally  used  on  railways,  would 
be  the  natural  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  but  this  will  re- 
quire time,  as  none  of  the  rail  mills  have  the  required 
furnaces  to  refine  their  metal.  In  Europe  thla  subject 
has  been  longer  considered,  and  the  determination  appears 
to  be  general,  to  gradually  substitute  a  still  more  expen- 
sive material — either  a  rail  made  wholly  of  steel— with  a 
steel  head  only— or  the  wearing  surface  converted  Into 
steel  after  the  Iron  rail  la  made.  The  present  high  cost 
of  rails  made  entirely  of  ateel  will  probably  prevent  their 
general  adoption,  although  the  rapid  destruction  at  the 
terminal  and  stations,  where  the  Iron  rail  In  some  posi- 
tions does  not  last  six  months,  will  fully  Justify  their  in- 
troduction. For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative  valuo 
of  ateel  and  Iron  rails  In  such  positions,  we  have  pro- 
cured 150  tons  of  rails  made  wholly  of  cast  steel.  A  trial 
Is  also  being  made  of  a  rail  with  a  steeled  wearing  surface 
passed  through  the  rolls,  when  drawn  from  the  converting 
furnace,  which  promises  well.  It  is  understood  that  fav- 
orable results  have  been  obtained  from  rails,  the  top  plate 
In  the  pile  from  which  they  were  made  being  puddled 
steel.  If  the  two  metals  can  be  firmly  welded  together, 
this  Improvement  in  railway  bars  will  be  generally  adopted. 
This  is  a  subject  of  such  great  Importance  to  the  company 
that  'it  will  continue  to  meet  the  earnest  attention  of  your 
directors,  and  If  necessary,  to  effect  the  reformation  desired 
In  the  quality  of  rails,  It  should  become  Important  to  erect 
works  to  effect  that  object,  such  a  policy  will  bo  adopted. 
The  frequent  renewal  of  rails  is  not  only  expensive,  but 
It  adds  to  the  interruption  of  the  traffic  of  the  line." 

The  only  conclusions  we  have  to  offer  to  the  association 
for  adoption  this  year  are  in  line  with  proposed  revisions  of 
what  la  already  In  the  Manual.  Aa  these  changes  are  due 
to  criticisms  made  at  the  last  annual  convention  and  those 
received  during  the  year.  It  Is  presumed  that  they  are  in  line 
with  the  wishes  of  the  association,  and  1  make  the  motion 
now  for  their  adoption. 

(Conclusions  1,  2.  3.  4  and  5  were  adopted  ) 

H,  M.  Wlckhorst:  Taking  the  statistics  of  rail  failures  as 
published  In  one  of  our  recent  bulletins,  90  per  cent  of  the 
failures  can  be  divided  Into  two  general  classes.  First  of  all. 
we  have  failures  of  the  crushed  heads,  split  heads,  and  also 
In  that  should  probably  be  included  most  of  the  web  failures. 
This  class  of  failures  la  traceable  finally  to  the  Interior  con- 
dition of  the  Ingot  from  which  the  rails  were  made;  that  is. 


they  are  a  matter  of  excessive  segregation,  which  produces 
a  brlttleness  In  the  Interior  of  the  section.  Under  wheel 
loads  the  head  spreads  sideways.  The  top  metal  is  always 
ductile,  but  the  interior  metal  may  not  be  so,  sometimes  due 
to  structural  flaws  or  laminations,  but  most  particularly  due 
to  excessive  carbon  and  phosphorus,  which  makes  extremely 
brittle  non-ductile  material  Inside,  so  that  when  the  top  of 
the  head  spreads  sideways  a  crack  develops  Internally  and 
finally  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  under  side  of  the  head 
at  its  Junction  with  the  web.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a 
badly  segregated  rail,  it  will  run  farther  into  the  web  and 
come  out  to  the  surface  at  the  side  of  the  web.  So  a  good 
many  failures,  classed  as  web  failures,  would  come  under 
that  head.  That  would  Include  probably  60  per  cent  of  the 
failures.  Then,  second  In  the  class,  we  have  broken  bases, 
and  broken  rails,  which.  I  will  simply  state  very  briefly,  we 
think  we  can  now  definitely  trace  to  a  seam  in  the  bottom  of 
the  base.  If  the  bottom  of  the  base  contains  a  seam,  when 
excessive  load  comes  on,  when  the  load  come  on,  for  any 
reason,  or  If  there  Is  an  eccentric  bearing,  then  the  seam 
opens,  and  If  the  seam  happens  to  be  away  from  the  center  a 
piece  of  the  flange  may  break  out  and  we  get  a  moon-shaped 
or  crescent  break.  If,  however,  as  Is  more  generally  the 
case,  the  seam  opens  up  near  the  center  of  the  base,  the  base 
will  open  up  and  a  piece  of  the  flange  start  to  break  off,  and 
then  the  break  goes  through  the  whole  of  the  section.  So 
what  are  classed  as  broken  raila  (square  breaks — angular 
breaks),  and  base  breaks  in  general,  can  be  traced  to  the 
presence  of  a  longitudinal  seam  in  the  bottom  of  the  baae. 
This  will  probably  Include  about  40  per  cent  of  the  rail 
failures.  These  two  classes  will  account  of  about  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  rail  failures  of  the  country.  Now,  to  sum  up,  then, 
we  may  say  50  per  cent  of  the  rail  problems  consist*  in 
getting  sound  metal  of  fairly  even  composition  and  40  per 
cent  consists  In  so  rolling  the  steel  as  to  avoid  the  seams  In 
the  base. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  to  the  committee. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  Wednesday,  March  19. 

FIVE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  A.  8,  C.  E.  HERE. 


Professor  O.  F.  Swain  of  Harvard  University,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  is  attending  the 
convention.  It  was  Interesting  to  note  yesterday  that  in  addi- 
tion to  President  Swain  and  VlcerPresldent  C.  S.  Churchill 
at  least  two  other  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
society  were  in  attendance— C.  F.  Loweth  and  Lincoln  Bush. 


PRACTICAL  MEN  AT  THE  COLISEUM. 

Considerable  comment  was  heard  at  the  Coliseum  yester- 
day regarding  the  number  of  roadmastera  and  foremen  who 
are  visiting  the  show.  One  western  road  sent  In  a  number 
of  the  foremen  on  its  Illinois  lines,  while  a  division  engineer 
of  one  of  the  large  roads  running  east  from  Chicago  sent  a 
ticket  to  the  Coliseum  and  a  railroad  pass  to  Chicago  to  each 
of  his  foremen  with  the  suggestion  that  they  attond  some 
day  tbla  week.  The  increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of 
this  exhibit  to  the  practical  man  is  one  of  the  best  Indica- 
tions of  Its  real  merit. 


WARWICK   IN   OUR  MIDST. 


William  Jennings  Bryan.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  came  bb  near  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Association  night  before  last  as  he  may  ever  get. 
He  attended  the  wedding,  the  preparations  for  which  were 
begun  almost  before  the  Monday  afternoon  session,  in  the 
Florentine  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  had  adjourned.  Mia 
coming  was  unheralded,  his  stay  short — and  diplomatic — and 
his  departure  unostentatious.  Few  besides  those  being  mar- 
ried and  those  helping  them  get  married  knew  he  was  there. 
The  few  stragglers  from  the  R.  S.  A.  meeting  who  saw  him 
thought  he  was  "Jim"  Loronz.  But  he  was  there,  all  right, 
and  he  dispensed  silence  and  smiles,  and  kissed  the  bride 
with  as  much  dignity  and  eclat  as  it  he  were  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  court  of  St.  James.  The  bride,  who  was 
Miss  Amy  Wcsael,  Is  the  daughter  of  an  old-time  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Bryan's. 
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Ohio. 

Hanna,  John  V..  Ch.  Eng..  K.  C.  Ter.  Ry.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Harris,  G.  H.,  Dlv.  Eng.  Michigan  Central  R.  R„  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario. 

Harris.  G.  W.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Coast  Lines,  Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Harsh,  H.  H..  Dlv.  Eng..  B.  4  O.  R.  R.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Hartley,  L,  C,  Chief  Eng.,  Chicago  ft  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R., 
Chicago.  III. 

Harton.  W.  H.,  Eng.  M.  W„  S.  C.  4  C.  St.  Ry.,  Newport,  Ky. 
Harvey,  W.  C.  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  III. 
Haskell,  F.  11.,  Asst.  Eng..  C„  M.  4  St  P.  Ry.,  Delmar  Junc- 
tion. Iowa. 

Hastings,  E.  M..  Roe.  Eng.,  R.  F.  ft  P.  R.  R..  Richmond,  Va. 
Hatcher,  H..  Asst.  to  President,  Gulf  Line  Ry..  New  York. 
Hawka.  F.  W.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  Y.  S.  4  T.  Ry.,  Yunnan  Fa, 
China. 

Hendricks.  V.  K..  Prin.  ABst.  Eng.,  St  L.  4  8.  F.  R.  R.,  Spring 
field,  Mo. 

Hlckey.  T.  II..  Roadmaster.  M.  C.  R.  R.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
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H1U.  C.  C,  Dlv.  Eng.,  M.  C.  R.  R-.  Nllee.  Mich. 

A.  J„  Eng.  Or.  Elim'n.  N.  T.  C.  *  St.  L.. 


Ont. 


W.  0..  Dlv.  Eng..  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  St  Thomas. 

y,  M.  H.,  Con.  Eng.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Howard,  C.  P.,  Eng.  Dept.  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Howson.  E.  T,  Civil  Eng.  Editor,  Railway  Age-Gasette,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Hughes,  Wm.  M..  Cona.  Bridge  Engr..  Chicago,  111. 
Humphrey.  Richard  L„  Cona.  Engr.  and  Chemist  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ibsen.  Hans.  Bridge  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jacoby.  H.  S.,  Prof,  of  Bridge  Eng.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca. 
N  Y 

Jackson,  H.  O.,  Rea.  Eng.,  N.  T.  Ry.,  St  Boniface,  Man.,  Can. 
Jamas,  W.  A.,  Dlv.  Eng..  C.  P.  Ry..  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Jenkins,  J.  B„  Asst  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Johnson,  J.  E„  New  York. 

Johnson,  Maro,  Asst  Eng.  Bridges,  I.  C.  R.  R..  Chicago.  111. 
Johnston.  A.  W..  Past  President,  Gen.  Man.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  8t.  L. 

R.  R..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Johnston.  D.  B..  Dlv.  Eng.,  Pa.  Lines,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Jonah,  F.  O..  Ch.  Eng.,  St.  L.  ft  8.  P.  R.  R-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jordan.  S.  A.,  Diet.  Eng.  M.  of  W.„  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltl- 

more,  Md. 

Jurgensen,  D.  F.,  Eng.,  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse 

Com m Ibh f on,  St  Paul.  Minn. 
Kalgbn,  Charles,  Eng.  M.  W.,  M.  V.  R.  R-,  Muskogee.  Okla. 
Khuen.  Richard,  Res.  Eng.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kimball,  G.  H..  Cona.  Eng..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Kinsman,  A.  M.,  Eng.  Con..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R-,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Klttredge,  Oeorge  W.,  Past  Prenident  Ch.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft 

H.  R.  R.,  New  York. 
Kuehn,  A.  L.,  Gen.  Supt.  American  Creosoting  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Lacher.  W.  8.,  Omee  Eng.,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago.  111. 
Lamphere,  F.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.,  B.  ft  0.,  Chicago  Ter.  R.  R-. 
Chicago.  111. 

Larsen.  Albert,  Asst  Eng.,  G.  T.  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Layficld,  E.  N.,  Chicago,  III. 

Layng,  F.  R.,  Eng.  Track,  B.  ft  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Lee.  E.  H.,  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  ft  W.  I.  R.  R..  Chicago,  III. 
Lee,  Frank.  Prln.  Asst.  Eng.,  Can.  Pac.  Ry..  Winnipeg.  Man. 
Leighty.  John  R.,  Eng.  of  Maint.  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

LeiHenring,  J.  G.  M.,  Slg.  Eng.,  111.  Trac.  System,  Sprlngncld, 
111. 

Lewie,  C,  Civil  Engineer,  New  York. 

Lindsay,  C.  E.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  R.  R..  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Lloyd,  H.  A..  Asst.  Eng.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Loweth,  C.  F.,  Director.  Ch.  Eng.,  C,  M.  ft  St  P.  Ry.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

McBrlde,  J.  S.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  ft  E.  I.  R.  R,  Salem.  111. 
McCalman,  Ralph,  Eng.  M.  W..  III.  Traction  System,  Deca- 
tur, 111. 

McCormlck,  R.  8.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Algoma  C.  ft  H.  B.  Ry.,  Sanlt 

Ste.  Marie,  Ont 
McDonald,  Hunter.  Past  President,  Chief  Eng.,  N..  C.  ft  St  L. 

Ry..  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mclntyre,  L.  J.,  Asst  Eng.,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
McNab.  William,  Past  President.  Prln.  Asst  Eng..  Grand 

Trunk  Railway  System,  Montreal.  Can. 
McNeil.  J.  E..  Insp.  Tr.  and  Roadway,  Santa  Fe  Ry..  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 

MacFarland.  H.  B..  Eng.  of  Tests.  A..  T.  ft  S.  F..  Chicago,  111. 
MacKenzle.  A.  C.  Eng.  M.  W.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Mann,  B.  II.,  Slg.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  System,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Meade,  J.  M.,  Eng.  E.  L..  Santa  Fe  Ry..  Topeka.  Kan. 
Merrell,  G.  W.,  Asst.  to  G.  M..  N.  ft  W.  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Millard,  Curtlss.  Eng.  M.  W.,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R..  Des  Moines,  la. 
Millard,  C.  S.,  Supt.,  Big  Four.  Wabash.  Ind. 
Miller.  C.  H.,  President  Miller  Eng.  Co..  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Mitchell,  W.  M.,  Ch.  Eng..  K.  ft  I.  B.  ft  R.  R.  Co..  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

Mock.  J.  C.  Elec.  Eng..  Detroit  River  Tunnel  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Modjeski,  R..  Cons.  Eng.,  Chicago.  III. 

Monsarrat,  C.  N.,  Ch.  Board  of  Eugs .  Quebec  Bridge,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Montfort,  R..  Con.  Eng..  L.  ft  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Montzhelmer,  A.,  Ch.  Eng.,  E..  J.  ft  E.  Ry..  Jollet  III. 
Moodie,  W.  T,  Asst.  Eng..  Can.  Nor.  Ry..  Winnipeg.  Man. 
Moore.  Robert.  Con.  Eng.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
More.  A.  S..  Eng.  M.  W..  Big  Four  Ry.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
Morse.  C.  A.,  Ch.  Eng..  Santa  Fe  System,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Mountain,  G.  A.,  Ch.  Eng..  Can.  Ry.  Commission,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Mullen,  Joseph.  Eug.  M.  W„  Big  Four  Ry..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Nelson,  J.  C.  Eng.  M.  W„  S.  A.  Line,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Neubert,  John  V..  Eng.  Tr„  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  R.  R.,  New  York. 
Newhouse.  C.  E.,  Field  Eng..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nuelle,  J  H.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  N.  Y.,   O.  ft  W.  Ry.,  Middletown. 

N.  Y. 

Oren,  F.  B.,  Roadmaster,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Mattoon.  III. 
PMmer.  G.  P.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  C.  T.  R  R-,  Chicago.  111. 
Paquette,  C.  A.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng..  C.  C.  C.  ft  St  L„  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Parker.  W.  A.,  Co.  Bag.,  St  J.  ft  G.  I.  Ry.,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 

Parker.  R.  J.,  Gen.  8upt,  A..  T.  A  8.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka,  Kan 

Patenall,  F.  P.,  Signal  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patterson.  F.  M,  Asst.  Eng.,  C .  B.  ft  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III. 

Patterson,  J.  C,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peabody.  J.  A.,  Signal  Eng..  C.  ft  N.  W.  Ry..  Chicago.  111. 

Pence,  W.  D.,  Editor  of  Publications,  Prof.  R  R.  Eng.,  Univ. 
of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Petri,  Philip,  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Parkeraburg,  W.  Va. 

Phillips,  H.  C,  Val.  Eng..  Santa  Fe  Ry.  System.  Chicago,  III. 

Porter,  H.  T.,  Ch.  Eng..  B.  ft  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Post,  C.  C,  Jr.,  Asst.  Eng.,  U.  P.  R.  R,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Prior,  J.  H.,  Asst  Eng.,  C,  M.  ft  8t  P.  Ry..  Chicago,  111. 

Purdon,  C.  D.,  Ch.  Eng..  St.  L.  ft  S.  W.  Ry.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Qulgley,  C.  N.,  Aast  Eng..  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Ray.  G.  J..  Ch.  Eng.,  D.,  L.  ft  W.  R.  R.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Relchmann,  A.  F.,  Res.  Eng.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reld,  J.  W-,  Bridge  Eng.,  C.  ft  A.  R.  R,  Chicago,  111. 

Hpinholdt  J.  H.,  Prln.  Aast.  Eng..  M.  ft  8t.  L.  R.  R.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Rice,  L.  M.,  L.  M.  Rice  ft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rickert  O..  Dlv.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  Palls  City,  Neb. 

Htdgwoy.  A.  O.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng..  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  R.  R., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Riggs,  H.  E.,  Prof,  of  Civil  Eng*  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


Kilter.  Louis  E,  Con.  Eng.,  Chicago,  111. 
Roberta,  8.  8..  Dlv.  Eng.,  I.  C.  R.  R-,  Chicago,  HI. 
RobinBon.  A.  F„  Bridge  Eng.,  Santa  Fe  Ry.  System,  Chi- 
cago, in. 

Rom,  L.  8.,  Slg.  Eng.,  Big  Four  Ry..  ClnclnnaU,  Ohio. 
Rutledge,  R.  A.,  Eng.  Golf  Lines,  O.  C.  ft  S.  F.  Ry.,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

RyB,  C.  F.  W..  Met.  Eng..  Car  St  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
SafTord,  H.  R„  Ch.  Eng.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  8ystem,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Sarvey,  A.  L.,  Asst  Ch.  Eng.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Schneider,  C.  C,  Con.  Eng.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scribner,  O.  H„  Jr.,  Contr.  Eng.,  Chicago.  111. 
Seddon,  W.  L.,  Asst  to  President,  Seaboard  Air  Lino,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

9«!by.  O.  B.,  Bridge  Eng..  C,  C.  C.  ft  St  L.  Ry.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Shaver.  A.  0..  8ig.  Eng.,  Rock  Island  Lines.  Chicago,  I1L 
8hurtleff,  A.  K.,  Office  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  A  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  m. 
Simmons,  I.  L-  Bridge  Eng.,  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III. 
Slifer,  H.  J..  Con.  Eng.,  Chicago,  111. 
Smart  V.  I.,  Prof.  Ry.  Eng.,  McOlll  Univ..  Montrea 
Smith.  C.  E..  Bridge  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Smith.  Huntington,  Dlv.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  8t  L.  R,  R.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Smith,  E.  V.,  Dlv.  Eng..  B.  A  O.  R.  R..  Newark.  Ohio. 
Snow.  J.  P.,  Con.  Eng..  Boston,  Mass. 
Sparrow,  W.  W.  K.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Spencer,  C.  H.,  Eng..  Washington  Term.  Co.,  Washington. 

1).  C- 

Splelmann.  J.  A.,  Dlst  Eng.,  B.  ft  0.  R,  R..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Splitstone,  C.  H.,  Chief  Draftsman,  Erie  R.  R.,  New  York. 
Stuart  H.  B.,  Struct  Eng.,  Qrand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Stela,  C.  H.,  Eng.  M.  of  W.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J„  Jersey  City.  N  J 
Steinbeck,  E.  J.,  Asst  Eng.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sterling.  E.  A.,  Con.  Forester,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stern,  I.  F.,  Con.  Eng.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stevens.  F.  S.,  Director,  Eng.  M.  W..  P.  ft  R.  Ry.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Stevens.  Thos.  8..  Slg.  Eng..  Santa  Fe  System.  Topeka,  Kan. 
Stewart  A  H.,  Eng.  M.  W..  N.  ft  S.  8.  Ry.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Stlmson.  Earl.  Eng.  M.  W..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Stone.  A  H.,  Office  Eng.,  Kansas  City  Term.  Ry..  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

Sullivan.  J.  G.,  Ch.  Eng..  Western  Lines,  C.  P.  Ry.,  Winnipeg. 
Can. 

Sullivan,' Murray,  Off.  Eng..  O.  8.  L.  R.  R.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Swain.  G.  F..  Prof,  of  Civil  Eng.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge 

Swartt,  Albert.  Eng.  M.  W..  Toledo,  Rys.  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
8wlngley.  G.  D..  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Talcott,  G.  R.,  Asst.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R..  Baltimore,  Md 
Taylor,  C.  E.,  8upt.  of  Tr..  B.  ft  A.  R.  R..  Palmer.  Mass. 
Taylor,  C.  M..  Supt.  Creoa.  Plant,  P.  ft  R.  Ry.,  C.  Ry.  N.  J.. 
Port  Reading.  N.  J. 
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Taylor.  E.  B..  Jr.,  Dir.  Eng..  Pennaylvanla  Lines.  Alle- 
gheny. Pa. 

Tebbetts,  O.  E..  Bridge  Eng..  K.  C.  Terminal  Ry.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

Trabue,  H.  H.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng..  N.  C.  *  St.  L.  Ry.,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Tratman,  R  E.  R.  Resident  Editor,  Engineering  News.  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Trench,  W.  I.,  DIv.  Eng..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Trimble,  Robert,  Director.  Ch.  Eng.  M.  W.,  N.  W 

Pennsylvania  Lines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Turneoure.  P.  E.,  Dean.  Col.  of  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Wis..  Madison, 

Wis. 

Van  Auken.  K.  L.,  Editor,  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  W.,  Chicago,  III. 
Van  Magan.  L  F.,  Asso.  Prof.  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison.  Wis. 
Vumeman.  C.  R.,  Ch.  Dlv.  Trans.,  Public  Service  Com.,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y. 

Von  Schrenk,  Herman,  Dr.,  Supt.  Timber  Pres.,  Rock  Island- 

Frisco  Rys..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Walker,  I.  O..  Asst.  Eng.,  N.  C.  *  St.  L.  Ry.,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Walker.  W.  K.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Wichita.  Kan. 
Wallace.  W.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wendt,  Edwin  F.,  First  Vice-President,  Asst.  Eng.,  P.  ft  L.  E. 

R.  R„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
West,  0.  J..  Ch.  Eng.,  Massey  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
White,  R.  C.  Dlv.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Wtckhorst,  M.  H.,  Eng.  of  Tests,  Rail  Committee,  Chicago,  111. 
Wllgua,  H.  S..  Eng.  M.  W..  P.  S.  ft  N.  R.  R.,  Angelica.  N.  Y. 
Williams,  S.  N„  Prof.  Civil  Eng.,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Iowa. 

Wilson.  A.  O.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Hamlet.  N.  C. 

Wilson.  O.  L.,  Eng.  M.  W..  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wlshart,  J.  G.,  Chief  Draftsman,  C.  R.  I.  ft  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wood.  B.  A.,  Ch.  Eng.,  M,  ft  O.  R.  R-,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Woods.  H.  A.,  Asst.  Cb.  Eng.,  Or.  Tr.  Pac.  Ry..  Montreal. 

Yates,  J.  J.,  Bridge  Eng.,  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  New  York. 

Young,  R.  C.  Ch.  Eng.,  L.  S.  ft  I.  and  Munlsing  Rys.,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

OUSSTS. 

Albers.  J.  L..  Designing  Eng.,  N.  C.  ft  St.  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ashenders,  R.  C,  Asst  Roadmaster,  B.  ft  A.,  Boston,  Mnss- 
Atkinson,  L.  H.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Btskk.  R.  R.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  ft  P.  Ry.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Brown,  Claude,  Asst.  Eng..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  III. 
Cam  bier,  Jacob,  Chemist.  C.  F.  ft  I.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Carpenter.  H.  R..  En*.  M.  of  W.,  Mo.  Pac.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Church.  S.  R..  Barren  Mfg.  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Darling,  P.  W.,  Roadmaster,  Lackawanna.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Dayton,  C.  A.,  D..  L.  ft  W.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Glel,  M.,  Roadmaster,  Lackawanna,  Stroudsburgh,  Pa. 
Hanna,  M.  A.,  Roadmaster,  T.  ft  N.  O..  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Harley,  Roadmaster,  Lackawanna,  Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 
Hcnch.  N.  M„  Eng.  Track  Appliances,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Holland.  8.  Reld,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Hunter.  J.  W.,  Dlv.  Eng..  C.  ft  E.  I.  Ry.,  Salem.  111. 
Iback.  B.  F..  PoiUvllle.  Pa. 

Jackson,  A.  A.,  Asst.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Johnson,  C.  H.,  Eng.  Const.,  N.  C.  ft  St.  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Kerwin,  John.  Supt.  of  Track,  H.  ft  Mt.  E.  Ry.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Klrby,  J.  L,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mercer,  Chas.  A.,  The  Penn.  Steel  Co.,  8teelton,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  G.  A„  Supt.  B.  ft  B.,  Grand  Trunk.  Montreal,  Can. 
Moorshead,  O.,  Newton,  Kan. 

Morrill.  C.  R ,  Asst.  Supt.  G..  H.  ft  S.  A.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Pickles,  J.  L.,  D.,  W.  ft  P.  Ry..  Duluth,  Minn. 
Pratt,  L  P.,  Yarnell  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Raymer.  I.  8..  Asst.  Slg.  Eng.,  B.  ft  L.  E..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Schleslnger.  G.  F.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C,  R,  I.  ft  P.  Ry.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Schoflcld,  J.,  Can.  Nor.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Sharp,  T.  F..  Asst  Supt.  G.,  H.  ft  S.  A..  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
Shipley.  L.  B.,  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
stark.  C.  w„  Engineering  Record,  New  York. 
Stelnmayer,  O.  C.  Treating  Inspr.,  Frisco  Lines.  Spring- 
Held,  Mo. 

Stoll.  H.  E.,  Bethlehem  8teel  Co..  South  Bethlehem,  Pa, 
Tripp.  R.  G.,  Asst  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  ft  P.  Ry.,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Waber,  J.  W.  Eng.  in  Charge  of  Construction,  C,  R.  I.  ft 

P.  Ry.,  Carlisle,  Iowa. 
Wlckham,  C.  E.,  Dlv.  Eng..  D.,  L.  ft  W.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wynne,  James,  Roadmaster,  Lackawanna.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Young,  J.  B.,  Chemist.  P.  ft  R-.  Reading.  Pa. 


AS8ISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 


J.  B.  Berry  Is  to  become  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  being  succeeded  as  chief  engineer,  as 
already  announced  in  the  Daily,  by  C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Berry  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines 
since  1905.  He  was  for  a  while,  when  the  Rock  Island  and 
Frisco  Lines  were  under  the  same  financial  control,  also  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Frisco.  Before  coming  to  the  Rock 
Island  he  was  for  seven  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Berry  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  ft  North- 
western in  1878,  and  was  employed  in  Its  engineering  depart- 
ment until  1893.  He  then  went  to  Omaha  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  ft  Missouri  Valley,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Berry's  work  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
was  one  of  the  notable  pieces  of  engineering  work  in  the 
railway  history  of  the  country,  and  he  has  ever  i 
a  prominent  place  among  railway  engineers. 


After  careful  consideration  for  the  past  year,  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  has  made  application  for 
second-class  mall  privileges  for  the  bulletins  of  the  associa- 
tion. If  this  can  be  secured  It  will  mean  a  saving  of  $500 
annually  in  the  expenses  of  mailing. 


NEW  COAL  HANDLING  BRIDGE  AT  DULUTH,  MINN. 

A  new  dock  and  storage  plant  for  unloading,  stocking  and 
reshipplng  coal  has  recently  been  completed  at  Duluth  for 
the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  The  plant  Is  reached  by  boat 
from  a  slip  on  one  side  of  tbo  property  and  provision  baa 
been  made  in  the  design  of  the  plant  tor  unloading  from  a 
second  slip,  which  may  be  located  along  the  other  side  of  tbo 
storage  ground  In  the  future.  The  storage  space  Is  630  ft 
wide  and  has  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  200,000  tons.  It  la 
spanned  by  two  steel  bridges  placed  end  to  end  which  are 
built  In  duplicate,  with  tbe  exception  that  the  unloading  ma- 
chinery which  will  be  used  to  unload  boats  in  the  future  slip, 
if  this  Is  added,  has  not  been  placed  as  yet.  The  span  of 
each  bridge  between  the  tower  leg  and  tbe  shear  leg  Is  201  ft, 
with  a  68-rt.  cantilever  outside  of  the  tower  leg  extending 
over  the  slip  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  bridges,  and  over  a 
storage  pile  In  the  other  case.  Each  bridge  also  has  an  80-ft 
cantilever  extending  over  the  storage  space  between  the  two 
bridges.  The  sbear  legs  of  the  two  bridges  are  160  ft.  apart 
so  that  tbe  ends  of  the  two  cantilever  anna  Just  clear  each 
other.  This  arrangement  allows  the  two  bridges  to  bo 
operated  Independently  or  to  be  lined  up  and  operated  in 
tandem.  The  storage  piles  are  about  40  ft.  high  and  the  clear- 
ance to  the  underside  of  trusses  Is  55  ft. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  In  the  design  of  these  bridges 
Is  the  use  of  single  rail  trucks  under  both  the  tower  and 
shear  legs.  This  feature  was  made  necessary  by  limitations 
Imposed  by  tbe  owners  and  necessitated  numerous  changes 
in  the  design  from  the  type  of  bridge  ordinarily  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  order  to  secure  longitudinal  stability  for  tbe 
bridge,  tower  bracing  Is  provided  extending  back  two  panel 
points  from  the  leg,  or  about  27  ft.  The  tower  leg,  tbe  tower 
bracing  and  the  bridge  span  are  thus  rigidly  connected.  The 
span  Is  supported  on  the  shear  leg  by  a  neat  of  ball  bearings 
which  allows  movement  In  both  directions.  The  single  rail 
trucks  have  center  pins  which  carry  tbe  load  from  the  tower 
and  allow  movement  of  the  trucks  due  to  inequalities  in  the 
track.  Roller  bearings  are  provided  at  the  ends  of  these 
trucks. 

The  coal  Is  unloaded  from  boats  by  a  2.5  ton  grab  bucket 
operating  from  the  cantilever  boom  over  the  slip.  This  boom 
is  made  to  swing  vertically  in  order  to  clear  the  masts  of 
vessels  In  the  slip.  The  bucket  Is  operated  by  Watson's  cable 
rig  and  remote  control  from  an  operator  s  bouse  on  the  tower 
leg  of  the  adjacent  bridge.  The  bucket  Is  able  to  make  two 
trips  per  minute,  giving  It  a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  hour. 
The  unloading  bucket  dumps  the  coal  Into  a  10-ton  hopper, 
supported  by  tbe  tower  bracing,  from  which  it  Is  fed  by  a 
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Coal  Bridge  of  the  Clarkson 


reciprocating  feeder  to  a  36-ln.  belt  conveyor  supported  from 
the  lower  chord  of  the  bridge.  This  belt  conveyor  extends 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge  span  above  the  storage  pile. 
Coal  intended  for  storage  under  the  main  span  of  this  bridge 
can  be  deposited  at  any  desired  point  by  the  use  of  a  shuttle 
conveyor,  which  is  supported  under  the  main  conveyor,  and 
can  be  moved  back  and  forth  on  the  bridge  to  bring  Its  dis- 
charge end  to  any  desired  point. 

If  It  is  desired  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  boat  to  the  screen- 
ing plant  at  the  shear  leg  of  the  first  bridge,  the  shuttle  con- 
veyor Is  arranged  to  receive  the  coal  from  the  first  conveyor 
and  deposit  it  on  a  third  conveyor,  which  discharges  It  into 
a  40-ton  hopper  carried  by  the  shear  leg.  This  hopper  can 
feed  the  mine-run  coal  directly  into  standard  gage  cars  on 
the  two  tracks  adjacent  to  the  shear  leg  or  into  the  screen- 
ing plant  supported  on  the  shear  leg  from  which  the  slack  and 
lump  coal  can  be  loaded  directly  or  placed  in  bins  for  later 
shipment,  as  desired.  A  Christy  box  car  loader  Is  provided 
below  the  screening  plant  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  load  the 
coal  Into  box  cars. 

When  It  Is  desired  to  store  coal  in  the  pile  between  the 
two  shear  legs  under  the  Inside  cantilever  arms  the  belt  con- 
veyors are  so  adjusted  over  the  shear  leg  of  the  first  bridge 
that  the  coal  Is  carried  past  this  point  instead  of  being  dropped 
into  the  hopper.  The  coal  received  by  the  conveyor  on  the 
cantilever  arm  of  the  first  bridge  can  either  be  deposited 
directly  Into  the  storage  pile  under  that  arm  or  fed  to  the 
conveyor  under  the  cantilever  arm  of  the  second  bridge  when 
the  two  are  lined  for  operation  in  tandem.  The  latter  con- 
veyor carries  the  coal  past  the  shear  leg  of  the  second  bridge 
and  deposits  it  on  a  shuttle  conveyor  under  the  main  span  of 
that  bridge  which  can  place  it  cither  in  the  storage  pile  under 
that  span  or  in  the  screening  and  loading  plant  on  the  shear 
leg  of  that  bridge,  which  Is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  described 
for  the  first  bridge. 

This  arrangement  of  belt  conveyors  Is  so  complete  that  It 
is  possible  to  secure  almost  any  combination  and  by  adjust- 
ment of  tho  shuttle  conveyor  under  each  bridge  and  the 
tripping  arrangements  at  the  ends  of  the  conveyors,  coal  can 
be  deposited  at  almost  any  desired  point.  For  reclaiming  the 
coal  from  the  storage  piles,  a  2.5-ton  grab  bucket  is  operated 
on  the  lower  chord  of  each  bridge.  These  huckets  are  dumped 
directly  Into  the  large  hoppers  over  the  screening  and  load- 
ing plant. 


The  belt  conveyor  equipment  for  the  entire  bridge  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Robins  Belt  Conveyor  Co.,  Chicago.  The  entire 
bridge  was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Roberts  &  Sbaefer 
Co..  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  E.  E.  Barrett,  chief  en- 
gineer. 


KEY  TO  1912  A.  R.  E.  A.  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  RAIL 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


To  simplify  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors  at  the  rail  mills 
and  to  enable  them  to  know  immediately  the  correct  action 
to  take  when  Inspecting  rails  which  are  being  rolled  under 
the  new  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  adopted  last  March,  Robert  W.  Hunt  A  Com- 
pany have  prepared  a  key  for  the  uBe  of  their  Inspectors 
which  presents  the  specifications  at  a  glance.  Under  the  new 
specifications.  If  the  chemical  analysis  is  satisfactory,  three 
test  pieces  are  taken  from  each  heat  from  the  top  end  of 
"A"  rails  made  from  the  second,  middle  and  last  full  Ingot 
cast.  The  test  may  be  made  head  up  or  base  up  under  the 
drop  test,  and  If  the  first  two  tests  are  satisfactory  In  all 
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Key  for  the  Inspection  of  Rail. 

respects,  the  third  need  not  be  made.  To  pass  the  test  satis 
fnrtnrily  the  specimen  must  not  break  on  the  first  blow  of 
the  drop.  Indicated  by  column  D  in  the  diagram,  must  show 
6  per  cent,  elongation  in  one  Inch  or  6  per  cent  In  two  con- 
secutive Inches  as  the  result  of  one  or  more  blows,  Indicated 
by  column  E  In  the  diagram,  and  must  show  no  interior  de- 
fect or  fracture  when  broken.  Indicated  by  column  F.  A 
shaded  square  In  the  diagram  indicates  u  failure,  in  which 
event  the  inspector's  course  of  procedure  will  be  outlined  as 
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Coal  and  Dock  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

ahown  at  the  right.  A  cross  In  the  diagram  shows  possible 
unnecessary  tests. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  the  Inspector  can  tell  at  a  glance, 
for  instance,  If  one  specimen  failed  under  the  drop  test  and 
In  elongation,  but  the  other  two  tests  were  satisfactory  in 
all  details,  that  all  rails  of  the  heat  should  be  accepted, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  key  shows  that  if  the  flrat 
test  specimen  falls  under  the  drop  teat  and  the  second  in 
elongation,  all  the  "A"  rails  should  be  rejected.  Where  the 
"A"  rails  are  rejected  the  key  shows  likewise  the  action  in 
testing  "B"  and  also  "C"  rails. 

This  diagram  applies  for  the  proposed  revised  1913  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association  specifications,  with  the 
exception  that  all  three  test  pieces  must  be  broken  and  must 
all  be  free  from  Interior  defects  to  Insure  acceptance.  There- 
for, the  cross  In  columns  P  of  tests  two  and  three  should  be 
omitted.  The  new  specifications  also  require  that  one  lest 
piece  from  each  heat  must  be  struck  repeated  blows  to  de- 
termine the  full  elongation. 

8IGNAL  APPLIANCES  ASSOCIATION  MOVING  PICTURES. 


The  Signal  Appliances  Association  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures  at  166  N.  State  street.  Chicago,  at  3:00  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  Thursday.  The  Richmond  pictures,  some  new  films 
on  "Keeping  the  Blocks  Open"  In  the  Cascades  and  some 
other  new  pictures  will  be  shown. 


THE  WEATHER. 


A  year  ago  the  convention  of  the  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  blizzard.  This  year's 
weather  has  not  been  exactly  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
It  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  and  on  tho  whole  has 
been  satisfactory,  considering  that  the  month  is  March. 

AN  ELECTRIC  SIGNAL  BONDING  OUTFIT. 


An  electric  signal  bonding  outfit  has  been  designed  by  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  to  furnish  electric  current  for 
the  operation  of  the  drills  for  signal  bonding.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  single  cylinder.  4-cycle  gasolene  engine,  direct 
connected  to  a  1%  k.  w.  generator,  wound  for  25  volts.  The 
engine  and  dynamo  are  direct  connected  and  mounted  on  a 


welded  steel  frame  made  of  3-in.  channel  steel.  When  de- 
tached from  the  truck  they  can  be  equipped  with  two  handles 
so  that  the  entire  outfit  can  easily  be  carried  by  two  men. 

The  generating  unit  may  also  be  mounted  on  a  4-wbeel 
truck  with  a  welded  channel  steel  frame.  This  truck  has  a 
wheel  base  of  50  In.  The  generating  outfit  is  held  to  the 
truck  frame  by  two  bolts,  which  may  be  readily  removed  if 
desired.  The  weight  of  this  4-wheel  truck  Is  130  lbs.,  and 
the  combined  weight  of  the  truck  and  generator  is  about 
500  lbs. 

The  engine  develops  5  h.  p.  at  normal  speed  of  1,500 
r.  p.  in.  Both  valves  are  mechanically  operated.  The  hard- 
ened steel  crank  shaft  running  In  ball  bearings  is  entirely 


Electric  Rail  Bonding  Outfit. 


enclosed  and  dust-proof.  Lubrication  is  provided  by  a  force 
feed  oiler  which  takes  care  of  all  bearings  except  those  of  the 
dynamo. 

Ignition  1b  by  means  of  a  Bosch  high-tension  magneto,  and 
cooling  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fan-Hhaped  fly  wheel  of 
large  diameter.  Tho  switchboard  has  provision  for  making 
connections  to  two  electric  bonding  drills.  A  fuse  block  is 
enclosed  in  the  switch  case. 
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NEW  TYPE  OF  8HEFFIELD  STANDPIPE. 


A  now  telescopic  ipout  Sheffield  standplpe,  recently  brought 
out  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  U  shown  for  the 
first  time  at  the  railway  appliance  show.  The  Sheffield 
standplpe  wag  one  of  the  first  to  make  its  appearance  In 

the  field  and  It  has  been  constantly  improved.    The  lower 


New  Sheffield  Standpipe. 


part  of  the  new  No.  11  pipe  Is  similar  to  the  Nog.  C,  7,  8  and 
10  Sheffield  columns,  having  the  Sheffield  water  balanced 
horizontal  main  valve  and  regularly  provided  with  auto- 
matic relief  valve,  which  takes  care  of  water  hammer  In 
mains  having  high  pressure. 

The  spout  1b  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  No.  11 
standplpe.  In  addition  to  a  vertical  movement  of  five  ft.  at 
the  end  of  spout.  It  has  a  lateral  movement  of  about  four  ft., 
and  a  "cross-track"  movement  of  about  three  ft.  In  other 
words,  the  end  of  the  spout  will  describe  an  oval  about 
three  by  four  ft,  so  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  spot  the 
man-bole  so  exactly  aa  with  other  types  of  standplpe*.  This 
oval  movement  feature  also  lessens  the  chances  for  damaging 
the  pipe  should  the  engine  move  while  taking  water. 


FLASH  LIGHT  INVENTOR  AWARDED  NOBEL  PRIZE. 


The  Nobel  prise  for  physics  for  1912  was  awarded  to 
Gustaf  Dalen  of  Stockholm  for  his  inventions  of  the  flash 
light  and  sun  valve,  both  of  which  have  been  such  great 
ald9  to  navigation.  These  devices  have  been  adopted  all 
over  the  world  for  marine  signaling,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Inventor  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  Inventions 
speaks  much  for  their  merit. 

The  application  of  the  flashlight  to  railway  signaling 
was  described  In  the  Railway  Axe  Gazette  of  March  7. 
and  In  the  Signal  Engineer  for  March.  1913.  As  mentioned 
the  flashlight  Is  being  Introduced  by  the  Commercial 
Acetylene  Railway  Light  ft  Signal  Co.,  New  York,  and  In  Its 
first  Installation  In  the  west  was  on  an  automatic  block 
signal  near  Maywood.  HI.,  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 
The  light  It  produces  Is  visible  further  than  the  steady 
light  ad  the  colors  arc  more  fully  brought  out.  A  tank 
of  acetylene  la  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  mast  and  the 
gas  Is  piped  up  the  mast  to  the  lamp,  inside  of  which  the 
flashing  device  Is  placed.  The  flasher  is  controlled  by 
a  diaphragm  valve,  and  produces  60  flashes  per  mln. 

Recent  experience  shows  that  the  gas  Is  Ignited  by  a  pilot 
flame  which  burns  continuously  and  that  the  total  consump- 


tion. Including  both  the  flash  light  and  the  pilot  flame,  la 
4-5  of  a  cu.  ft  of  gas  in  24  hours,  and  it  la  therefore, 
possible  to  run  one  of  these  lights  for  nine  months  from 
one  tank  without  any  attention. 


SEMAPHORE    LONG-TIME    BURNING  OIL. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  signal  oil  that  will  withstand 
low  temperatures  is  bad  enough.  The  Moloney  Oil  ft  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  having  solved  that  problem, 
has  tackled  one  that  Is  even  more  difllcult.  The  service  rec- 
ord or  its  product  during  the  hard  winter  of  1911-12  showed 
that  the  company's  semaphore  long-time  burning  oil  will  not 
freeze.  But  the  company  recently  completed  some  exhaustive 
experiments  to  produce  a  signal  oil  that  cannot  freeze. 
Service  records  show  that  the  recent  output  of  signal  oil 
will  burn  through  periods  of  lower  temperatures  than  25 
deg.  below  zero.  It  withstood  as  low  as  30  deg.  below  zero 
in  1912,  in  actual  service. 

The  semaphore  long-time  burning  oil  is  scientifically  re- 
fined, contains  no  sulphur — which  causes  crustatlon  on  lamp 
wicks — has  a  Are  test  of  150  deg.,  and  la  designed  to  bum 
for  from  150  to  170  hours  without  attention. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  there  Is  a  difference 
between  the  requirements  for  one-day  burners  in  signal 
lamps  and  for  long-time  burners.  There  la,  however;  and 
the  semaphore  long-time  burning  oil  is  designed  to  satisfy 
the  more  rigorous  demands  of  the  signal  system  which  re- 
quires continuous  day  and  night  illumination  of  the  signals 
with  inspection  by  the  maintenance  force  only  at  intervals 
of  from  one  to  three  days.  As  the  result  of  three  years' 
trial  under  service  conditions  and  exhaustive  laboratory 
tests,  the  company  is  now  offoring  to  submit  samples  of  Its 
signal  grade — the  semaphore  long-time  burning  oil — for  teBt 
purposes. 


8TEEL  TIE  INSULATION. 


One  of  the  objections  most  frequently  urged  against  steel 
ties  ig  the  difficulty  of  insulation,  especially  with  reference 
to  signal  circuits.    To  give  satisfactory  service  in  track. 


Steel  Tie  Track  on  Pittsburgh  ft  Lake  Erie  InsulaUd  with 
Fibre  Shims. 


they  must  not  only  provide  the  required  Insulation  when 
Installed,  but  must  maintain  It  under  the  wear  and  load 
of  the  rail  and  other  track  fastenings  regardless  of  whether 
the  Insulation  Is  riveted  or  bolted  between  the  rail  and  the 
tie.    The  Pittsburgh  ft  Lake  Erie  has  an  Installation  of 
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3,000  Carnegie  I  beam  steel  ties  In  the  main  westbound 
freight  track  at  McKee's  Rocks.  Pa.,  which  was  put  In  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  1907.  This  track,  which  is  shown  In  the 
accompanying  photograph,  Is  Insulated  with  6,000  American 
Vulcanized '  Fibre  Co.'s  fibre  shims.  This  track  carries  an 
average  dally  traffic  of  16  heavy  freight  trains  and  about 
10  trains  of  miscellaneous  freight  and  about  25  heavy 
engine  movements.  It  is  said  that  In  spite  of  this  traffic 
not  a  single  signal  failure  has  occurred  because  of  defective 
Insulation  since  this  fibre  has  been  In  service. 


NEW  HEAVY  TRACK  8CALE. 


The  Southern  Railway  has  recently  Installed  a  new  track 
scale  at  Granite  Quarry,  near  Salisbury,  S.  C-.  which  is  of 
an  improved  type  and  especially  heavy  construction.  Several 
features  of  note  are  Included  In  the  design,  which  was  built 
in  accordance  with  specifications  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment. 

This  scale  has  a  Strait  suspended  platform  and  is  of  the 
four-section  extra  heavy  railroad  pattern.  It  is  54  ft.  long  and 
has  a  capacity  of  150  tons,  although  provision  Is  made  for  an 
additional  load  of  150  tons  for  impact,  so  that  its  strength  is 
sufficient  to  carry  and  to  weigh  a  dead  load  of  300  tons. 

The  length  of  knife  and  pivot  edge  bearings  are  also  pro- 
portionately Increased  throughout,  and  are- backed  or  sup- 
ported by  the  metal  being  carried  out  as  shown  in  the  half- 
tone cut.  The.  excess  strength  and  Increased  proportions  are 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  utmost  accuracy  as  well  as 
the  greatest  durability  and  freedom  from  breakage  under  the 
hardest  service. 

The  scale  Itself  has  no  action  other  than  that  ot  weighing, 
not  being  set  In  motion  by  the  vibration  of  the  platform. 
The  platform  Is  suspended  from  "bearing  feet"  resting  on 
the  knife  edges,  permitting  It  to  vibrate  Independently.  All 
pivots  and  knife  edges  are'  thereby  relieved  of  unnecessary 
wear.  No  check  rods  are  used;  the  platform  being  In  no 
way  connected  with  the  frame  work  or  any  stationary  part,  Is 
always  free,  so  that  inaccurate  weights  from  interference  are 
prevented.  The  bearing  feet  are  so  designed  that  they  cannot 
shift  on  the  knife  edges  which  prevents  change  In  balance,  the 
cause  of  much  Inaccuracy. 

The  scale  is  erected  upon  "wedge  adjustable"  foundation 
plates  grouted  In  the  concrete,  enabling  any  lever  to  be  easily 
brought  up  to  proper  level  simply  by  the  use  of  a  wrench, 


The  superstructure  Is  what  Is  known  as  the  stationary  deck 
or  platform,  being  supported  by  crosswise  steel  beams  laid 
in  recesses  in  the  coping  wall.  The  "dead"  track  rails  are 
carried  by  cast  Iron  bearing  blocks  resting  directly  on  the 
crosswise  supporting  "H"  section  Bethlehem  beams,  these 


Main  Lever  and  Suspension  Bearing  Supporting  I  Beams  of' 


I 


Scale  Track. 

blocks  being  of  suitable  shape  to  fit  over  the  beams  and  to 
receive  the  rails.  The  live  track  Is  carried  by  cast  Iron  chairs 
projecting  through  openings  In  the  stationary  deck.  These 
openings  are  protected  by  dirt  shields.  Bach  alternate 
chair  rests  on  the  lengthwise  main  stringers  and  each  other 
alternate  and  shorter  chair  Is  supported  by  crosswise  "H", 
section  Bethlehem  beams  riveted  to  the  main  stringers. 


It   01  tn  X  !«•* 


Cross  and  Longitudinal  Sections  Showing   All-Steel  Construction,  with  Overhang  and  Wedge  Adjusting  Foundation 

Plates. 


should  there  be  any  change  or  settling  of  the  foundation. 
Bronze  adjusting  bolts  are  used  so  that  rust  will  not  prevent 
operating.  No  underframlng  of  structural  steel  is  employed, 
thereby  reducing  the  expense  of  painting,  which  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  rust  when  this  material  Is  used  In  such  locations. 


Filler  blocks  are  provided  in  the  crosswise  "H"  section 
beams  under  the  chairs,  giving  the  same  effect  as  if  solid. 
The  main  stringers  are  24  in.,  140  lb.  Bethlehem  girders, 
having  a  flange  13  In.  wide,  which.  In  connection  with  the 
fillers  and  lateral  bracing,  makes  an  exceedingly  stable  and 
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substantial  construction.  Neither  the  live  nor  dead  tracks 
or  any  part  pertaining  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  scale  is  connected  to  or  depends  on  timbers  or  any 
perishable  material. 

The  scale  Is  built  with  overhang  construction  or  what  is 
sometimes  called  bridge-ends.  The  approach  tracks  are  car- 
ried over  the  scale  two  ft.  at  each  end,  leaving  a  50  ft.  live 
or  weighing  track.  The  load,  therefore,  is  delivered  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  main  levers  of  the  first  section,  pro- 
ducing no  tilting  or  cantilever  effect. 

The  levers  and  all  active  parts  are  carried  up  well  above 
any  possible  interference  from  accumulating  Ice  or  debris. 
In  connection  with  the  fact  that  no  check  rods  are  used, 
this  prevents  the  scale  from  freezing  up,  a  cause  of  much 
annoyance  in  cold  countries.  There  is  ample  room  for  a  man 
to  pasB  above  the  main  levers  In  going  through  the  pit,  and 
every  part  is  convenient  to  Inspect.  The  design  of  the  scale 
allows  any  lever  to  be  easily  removed  without  taking  out  a 
single  bolt  or  knocking  out  any  pivot.  This  may  be  done 
without  even  losing  the  use  of  the  track.  The  pit  has  a 
level  floor,  making  It  very  convenient  to  do  such  work  and  to 
keep  the  pit  clean. 

A  type  registering  (printing)  beam  was,  of  course,  furnished 
with  this  scale. 


A  LARGE   RAILWAY  8TYLE  WATER  TOWER. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  CRANE. 


The  Browning  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland.  O.,  has  Just 
shipped  a  new  wrecking  and  erecting  crane  to  the  New  York 
Central  which  is  equipped  with  a  standard  goose  neck  boom 
for  wrecking  purposes  and  also  with  a  60  ft.  boom  for  use 
In  erection.  A  special  feature  of  the  design  of  this  crane  was 
the  necessity  for  clearing  the  third  rail  on  the  electrified  lines 


On  account  of  an  error  in  the  make-up  of  yesterday  morn- 
ing's Dally,  by  which  the  illustration  of  the  steel  tank  at 
Lakewood,  O.,  was  omitted  from  the  description,  we  are 
repeating  this  description  below  to  accompany  the  cut,  a» 
shown  herewith. 

This  tank  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  steel  tank  on  a 
short  steel  tower  ever  built  and  is  of  a  style  commonly 
used  by  railways.  It  has  a  capacity  of  560,000  gal.  and 
height  to  bottom  of  tank  of  about  18  ft  The  total  height 
is  70  ft.  and  the  diameter  46  ft.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
Is  constructed  of  compound  curve,  the  largest  radius  of 


New  Wrecking  Crane  for  New  York  Central  Lines. 


Large  Steel  Water  Tank  at  Lakewood,  O. 


of  the  New  York  Central.  The  car  body  is  25  ft.  8  in.  long 
and  made  of  18  in.  girder  beams.  The  wheel  base  is  16  ft. 
%  In.,  the  trucks  conforming  to  the  M.  C.  B.  standard. 

The  rotating  superstructure  Is  carried  on  a  roller  7  ft.  10 
In.  In  diameter,  and  the  crane  is  housed  in  with  sheet  iron. 
The  goose  neck  boom  is  40  ft.  long,  with  an  extension  of 
It)  ft.  at  the  bottom,  by  means  ot  which  it  may  be  used  as 
a  50  ft.  boom.  There  is  a  main  hoist  block  having  a  capacity 
of  45  tons  and  an  auxiliary  block  of  15  tons  capacity.  The 
weight  of  the  crane  in  working  order  Is  about  190,000  lb. 
The  Bpeed  of  the  main  hoist  block  on  the  six-part  line  Is  20 
to  25  ft.  a  mln.,  and  the  auxiliary  hoist  on  the  two-part  line 
Is  about  CO  ft.  per  mln.  The  crane  Is  self-propelled  through 
a  gear  on  the  inside  axle  of  each  truck  and  lias  a  travel 
apeed  on  level  grade  of  about  5ou  ft.  a  minute. 


curvature  being  about  24  ft.  The  twelve  columns  are  eacli 
supported  by  a  pier  10  ft.  square  at  base  and  6  ft,  high. 
No  roof  Is  used  on  this  tank.  The  two  balconies  are  for 
ornamentation  and  also  for  convenience  in  inspection.  The 
initial  cost  of  tanks  of  the  size  Illustrated  approximates  five 
rents  per  gallon. 

This  structure  Illustrates  the  tendency  of  engineers  to 
abandon  the  steel  stand  pipe  having  a  fiat  bottom  resting 
on  a  masonry  pier.  A  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  flat- 
bottom  stand  pipes  Is  included  In  the  extra  masonry  re- 
quired to  support  them.  The  water  in  the  lower  portion 
Is  usually  not  available  for  service  and  failures  due  to- 
rusting  out  of  metal  sometimes  occur.  The  structure  shown 
was  designed  and  built  by  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  ft  Iron: 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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STRAUSS  BASCULE  BRIDGE  AT  SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

The  erection  of  the  Strauss  bascule  bridge  (or  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  over  the  Calumet  river  at  South  Chicago,  which 
18  the  longest  and  heaviest  single  leaf  bascule  span  In  the 
world,  has  Just  been  completed.  This  bridge  has  a  50  ft 
tower  Bpan  and  a  235  ft.  single  leaf  double  track  movable 
-span.  The  substructure  includes  six  cylindrical  concrete 
piers  about  80  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  In  diameter.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  piers  an  unusual  method  of  internal  brac- 
ing was  used  in  the  open  wells  which  were  sunk  to  rock  in 
which  to  build  the  cylinders.  Cofferdams  of  3  in.  by  12  In. 
tongue  and  groove  sheet  piling  were  used  for  about  the  first 
18  ft.  of  the  excavation,  which  was  through  quicksand.  At 
this  depth  a  stiff  blue  clay  was  reached,  which  extended  down 
to  rock.  An  open  well  was  driven  In  tho  bottom  of  each 
cofferdam  and  was  lined  with  horizontal  sections  ot  No.  20 
-corrugated  iron.  Commercial  sheets  about  9  ft.  long  were 
bent  to  a  6  ft.  radius,  each  sheet  having  riveted  to  Its  ends 
2  In.  by  2  In.  angles,  with  holes  In  the  outstanding  legs  to 
allow  the  connection  of  abutting  sections  In  the  same  course 
to  form  a  solid  ring.  The  courses  were  placed  from  the  top 
down,  each  course  overlapping  the  upper  one  by  a  single 
-corrugation.  It  was  found  that  this  construction  provided 
tight  joints  and  only  at  one  point  was  there  any  tendency 
for  the  sheeting  to  yield  to  the  external  pressure.  After  the 
completion  of  these  wells,  they  were  filled  with  1:3:5 
•concrete. 

The  structural  steel  In  the  superstructure  of  this  bridge 
weighs  1,300  tons  and  the  counterweight  2.000  tons.  The 
bridge  la  designed  for  a  loading  of  Cooper's  E-50,  the  trusses 
■differing  only  slightly  from  a  stationary  span  of  similar 
-dimensions.  The  trusses  bear  directly  on  the  river  piers  and 
the  floor  system  and  top  and  bottom  laterals  are  the  same  as 
those  ordinarily  used  In  flxed  spans.  This  bridge,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  heel  trunnion  bridges  of  this  type,  has 
-constant  and  vertical  reactions  upon  the  supporting  piers, 
allowing  an  economical  design  of  these  piers.  This  was  the 
first  bridge  of  the  Strauss  design  which  has  been  built  with- 
out side  bracing  for  the  towers.  It  was  necessary  to  omit  the 
bracing  In  this  design  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of 
the  tracks  of  another  road,  but  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 


steel  work  was  designed  according  to  Grelner's  bascule 
specifications. 

The  bridge  Is  designed  to  move  from  the  closed  to  the 
fully  opened  position  in  1.25  min.  The  operating  machinery 
is  located  over  the  end  portal  at  the  trunnion  end  of  the 
movable  span.    In  some  of  the  later  designs  by  this  com- 


Bridge  Shortly  After  Being  Lowered. 

pany,  the  machinery  is  located  on  the  tower,  a  feature  which 
has  some  advantages.  Electric  power  will  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  bridge,  and  an  auxiliary  gasoline  engine 
plant  has  been  Installed,  which  Is  capable  of  operating  the 
bridge  in  case  of  any  failure  of  the  electric  power.  The 
operator's  tower  Is  located  alongside  the  bridge,  but  1b  built 
as  an  independent  structure  and  is  so  designed  that  It  can 
serve  both  tho  present  bridge  and  a  future  double  track 
bridge,  which  has  already  been  contracted  for,  to  be  built 
alongside  the  present  one. 

The  movable  span  was  erected  In  the  open  position,  which 
has  been  found  advantageous,  and  was  first  lowered  on 
Saturday,  February  15.  At  this  time  a  complete  set  of  tests 
was  made  on  the  operation  of  tho  bridge.  The  tests  Included 
observations  on  the  time .  required  for  operating  the  leaf, 
the  power  consumption  In  various  positions,  and  all  other 
features  that  will  have  a  bearing  on  Its  efficient  operation. 


Elevation  and  Section  of  Strauss  Bascule  at  South  Chicago. 


-stresses  In  the  tower,  It  was  found  that  this  bracing  Is  not 
In  any  way  essential,  and  It  is  expected  that  in  future  these 
•structures  will  in  general  be  built  without  It.  The  stability 
of  the  tower  Is  increased  as  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
bridge  increases,  so  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  such 
towers  without  side  bracing  to  even  the  largest  bridges.  Tho 


When  the  structure  was  first  lowered,  it  was  found  to  be 
only  >i  In.  out  of  alinement.  The  operating  time  of  1.25 
mln.  was  made  exactly  at  the  first  trial.  The  bridge  is  not 
to  be  placed  In  operation  Immediately,  as  the  swing  span  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  which  is  closely  ad- 
jacent to  the  new  Baltimore  &  Ohio  bridge,  swings  over  the 
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■Ite  or  the  rest  pier  of  tbe  new  trunnion  bridge  go  that  this 
pier  cannot  be  completed  up  to  Its  full  height.  The  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Is  at  present  replacing  Its  span, 
however,  and  when  that  company's  now  bridge  Is  complete, 
the  rest  pier  will  be  finished  and  tbe  B.  &  O.  bridge  put 
Into  operation.  In  tbe  meantime,  tbe  movable  leaf  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  In  the  fully  opened  position. 

Tbe  substructure  for  this  bridge  waa  built  by  the  Founda- 
tion Co.,  New  York.  The  superstructure  was  designed  by 
the  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago,  and  was  fabricated 
and  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa. 
The  entire  work  waa  under  the  direction  of  J.  E.  Orelner. 
consulting  bridge  engineer:  F.  I.  Stuart,  chief  engineer,  and 
W.  8.  Bouton,  bridge  engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


RALL  BASCULE  BRIDGE  AT  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


The  two  leaf  Rail  bascule  span  of  the  Broadway  bridge 
over  the  Willamette  river,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  tbe  largest  rolling 
trunnion  bridge  ever  built.  The  span  center  to  center  of 
piers  is  278  ft.,  and  the  clear  distance  at  the  top  of  the 
raised  leaves  when  fully  opened  Is  2S0  ft.  The  roadway  Is  46 
ft.  6  In.  wide  between  guards  and  provision  Is  made  for  two 
street  car  tracks  and  two  wagon  ways.  On  the  outside  of 
tbe  main  trusses,  wblch  are  50  ft.  on  centers,  9  ft.  sidewalks 
are  provided,  making  the  width  of  the  bridge  TO  ft.  over  all. 

A  special  feature  of  this  bridge  was  that  the  specifications 
required  tbe  trusses  of  the  bascule  span  to  be  In  line  with 
the  trusses  of  the  approach  spans.  This  necessitated  special 
recesses  In  tbe  counterweight  bo:;es  and  their  truss  supports 
to  enable  them  to  pass  between  tbe  trusses  of  the  approach 
spans  and  also  developed  many  Interesting  problems  In  the 


the  rolling  load  to  the  carrying  girder  a  ste*l  track  casting 
20  in.  high  Is  provided,  wblch  transfers  the  load  directly  to 
the  web  section  of  the  supporting  girder  without  depending 
on  rivets  for  the  distribution.  Tbe  rollers  and  the  bearing 
castings  are  of  nickel  chrome  steel.  Tbe  distributing  cast- 
ings, as  well  as  tbe  rollers,  are  without  cogs  or  teeth,  so 


f'hot  bronze  bvfh. 
fonjtd  sffl  trvnn, 


Main  Trunnion,  Roller  and  Supporting  Track  of  Rail 
Bascule  Bridge. 

that  the  operation  of  the  bridge  is  smooth  and  practically 
noiseless.  When  tbe  bascule  span  is  closed,  the  heel  of  the 
river  arm  bears  on  a  lower  support  directly  over  the  pier. 
This  support  carries  all  tbe  live  load  of  the  bascule  span  and. 
If  desired,  may  be  adjusted  vertically  to  carry  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  rolling  load. 

Ralph  Modjeskl  of  Chicago  is  chief  engineer  In  charge  of 
tbo  general  design  and  construction  for  the  city  of  Portland. 
The  bascule  span  was  designed  by  the  Strobel  Steel  Con- 


Rail  Rolling  Bascule  Span  Over  Willamette  River,  Portland,  Ore. 


design  of  the  bracing  and  other  details  for  adjustment,  expan- 
sion, etc. 

The  rolling  load  of  each  leaf.  Including  the  counterweight, 
is  approximately  2,000  tons,  each  roller,  therefore,  carrying  a 
load  of  about  1.000  tons.  The  rollers  are  each  8  ft.  4  In.  In 
diameter  and  40  In.  long.    In  order  to  properly  distribute 


structlon  Co.,  Chicago,  which  controls  the  Rail  patents.  Tb« 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co..  Steelton.  Pn.,  Is  the  contractor  for 
the  superstructure  of  the  entire  bridge,  Including  the  ma- 
chinery and  electrical  equipment  for  the  bascule  span.  The 
bridge  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  bascule  span  has  been 
successfully  operated. 
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Edwin  F.  Wendt,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Hallway  Engineering  Association  yesterday,  ig  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Wendt  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Brighton,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  In  1888,  with  highest  honors 
in  the  classical  course.  He  entered  railway  service  In  1888 
as  axeman  and  chainman  in  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ft  Lake  Erie  and  served  continuously  with  that 
road  In  the  different  positions  of  axeman,  chainman,  rodman, 
levelman  and  transltman  up  to  October  1,  1898,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  assistant  engineer  In  charge  of  maintenance 
of  way.  construction  and  contract  work.  Since  he  1ms  been 
connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sr.  Lake  Erie,  this  road  has  been  extended  and  reconstructed; 
»ecoud,  third  and  fourth  tracks  have  been  built,  large  terminal 
and  classification  yards  and  the  extensive  new  locomotive 
at  McKees  Rocks  have 


the  new  Pittsburgh  station  and  general  office  building  has 
been  built.  Mr.  Wendt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  En- 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  In  1890;  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  In  1903,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation In  1900.  He  has  been  especially  active  In  the  work  of 
the  latter  association,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
"Records  and  Accounts"  during  1903-4-5;  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  "Signals  and  Interlocking,"  1908-13,  Inclusive; 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direction  during  1908-9-10;  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  "Publications"  during  1912-13;  sec- 
ond vice-president  In  1911  and  first  vice-president  in  1912.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Geneva 
College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  since  1907.  and  is  a  member  of  the 
University  Club  of  Pittsburgh.  By  training,  experience, 
talents  and  personality  Mr.  Wendt  Is  fitted  for  the  presidency 
of  the  greatest  railway  engineering  association  In  the 
an  association  that  hag  numbered  among  Its  presiding  i 
some  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  railways  of  North 
America. 


In  bis  discourse  at  the  dinner  last  night  on  the  effect  of 
music  on  the  railways  George  A.  Post  suggested  to  the 
railway  men  that  they  push  from  the  center  of  the  stage 
those  who  sing  of  what  is  the  matter  with  the  railways 
and  themselves  trill  a  few  notes  about  what  Is  not  the  mat- 
ter with  the  railways — about  what  they  have  and  the  credit 
able  things  they  do.  The  public  seems  to  need  to  learn 
that  the  music  of  railway  operation  and  development  Is  more 
Important  and  necessary  than  the  music  of  railway  regula- 
tion—and this  Is  not  said  to  minimize  the  need  and  Import- 
ance of  regutatlon.  About  the  only  feasible  way  of  Inform- 
ing the  public  about  the  good  features  of  railway  management 
and  operation  In  this  country,  one  of  the  things  that  are 
needed  to  make  them  better,  Is,  as  Mr.  Post  Indicates,  for 
railway  men  to  sing  about  them.  After  a  while  railway  men 
may  be  able  to  get  other  people  to  take  up  the  tune;  but 
they  will  have  to  teach  it  to  them  first 


In  the  discussion  of  the  first  conclusion  of  the 
on  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles,  that  It  be 
good  practice  to  use  guard  timbers  on  all  open  floor  bridges, 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  guard 
rails  on  bridges.  Many  engineers  believe  that  their  Installa- 
tion does  not  Insure  the  safety  of  a  derailed  car.  One  member 
>  far  as  to  say  that  he  believed  that  in  many  cases  a 
jark  painted  upon  the  tie  would  be  equally  effective. 
This  view  is  not  shared  by  most  of  the  membership  of  the 
Association;  and  many  roads  place  guard  rails  on  all  open 
floor  bridges.  But  If  the  Association  goes  on  record  as  recom- 
mending guard  rails  on  all  open  floor  bridges  as  good  prac- 
tice, It  places  the  railroad  which  does  not  Install  them  in  an 
embarrassing  position  In  a  lawsuit.  The  recommendations 
of  this  important  Association  have  great  weight  In  court; 
and  they  should  not  be  made  without  due  regard  to  this  fact 


After  working  under  difficulties  In  securing  Information 
for  the  past  two  years,  the  committee  on  Economlca  of  Rail- 
way Location  made  a  report  yesterday  which,  while  incom- 
plete in  many  ways,  presented  many  points  to  be  considered 
In  the  locating  of  main  lines.  No  other  report  made  at  thla 
year's  convention  has  brought  out  so  much  discussion;  and 
this  fairly  measures  the  Interest  aroused  by  It  Many  of  the 
statemens  of  facts  and  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  are 
open  to  argument;  and  probably  the  committee  presented 
them  in  the  form  It  did  to  draw  out  discussion.  It  has  been 
unusually  difficult  to  get  the  data  essential  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  the  principal  reason  being  that  very 
little  information  regarding  the  cost  of  operation  of 
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under  varied  conditions  ot  grade,  curvature,  temperature,  etc., 
has  been  kept  in  iuch  form  as  to  make  practicable  valuable 
comparison!.  The  facts  brought  out  by  toe  committee  should 
serve  as  the  basis  for  further  useful  investigation  that  will 
call  forth  data  confirmatory  of  some  and  contrary  to  others 
of  the  conclusions  drawn.  In  his  written  discussion  W.  J. 
Wllgua  points  out  a  number  of  places  In  wblch  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  committee  may  be  questioned.  But  the  con- 
clusions of  Mr.  Wllgus  are  open  to  some  of  the  same  objec- 
tions as  those  of  the  committee.  Tbero  are  not  sufficient 
data  in  existence  for  accurate  determination  of  the  Import- 
ance of  the  various  factors  to  be  dealt  with;  and  until  this 
ceases  to  be  true  It  will  continue  to  be  difficult  to  draw 
sound  conclusions. 


It  Is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  any  simple  formula 
regarding  railway  location  can  be  developed  which  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  conditions.  But  there  are  many  elements  of  un- 
certainty which  can  bo  eliminated.  The  principal  business  of  a 
railway,  from  a  purely  revenue  standpoint,  is  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight.  The  net  earnings  depend  mainly  on  the  economy 
with  which  tola  traffic  Is  handled.  Therefore  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  the  subject  of  this  committee  Is  very  import- 
ant: and  effective  study  of  It  will  be  productive  of  large 
results  In  the  form  of  net  revenue.  In  a  study  of  the  savings 
which  would  be  made  by  the  construction  ot  a  new  line  on 
an  eastern  railway  a  few  years  ago,  It  was  found  that  the 
old  line  was  not  being  operated  to  its  best  advantage,  and 
as  a  result  ot  a  careful  engineering  investigation  tbe  method 
of  operation  was  so  changed  that  a  very  great  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  operation  on  the  old  line  was  made.  Tbe  objec- 
tion sometimes  raised  that  the  association  should  be  careful 
not  to  step  over  into  the  realm  of  tbe  transportation  depart- 
ment Is  not  weighty,  for  tbe  function  ot  the  engineering  de- 
partment, as  of  ail  other  departments,  Is  to  move  traffic. 
As  Mr.  Mimes  aptly  expressed  it,  the  engineering  department 
might  rather  be  called  the  "co-operation  department."  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  committee's  report  and  the  discussion 
of  it  will  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  out  much  further 
information.  To  collect  and  compile  the  data  essential  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  will  require  the  continual 
service  of  a  number  of  men;  and  It  would  seem  that  tbe 
railways  either  individually  or  through  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  could  well  afford  to  assume  the  necessary 
expense  for  this. 


PRESIDENT  WORTHINGTON  S  ADDRESS. 

The  address  made  by  President  Worthington  of  the  Chi- 
cago ft  Alton  at  the  annual  dinner  of  tbe  Engineering 
Association  last  night  was  typical  of  the  public  utterances 
now  being  made  by  railway  executives  who  are  progressive 
and  public  spirited  and  who  clearly  recognize  the  conditions 
with  which  railway  managers  aro  confronted.  Mr.  Worth- 
ington was  optimistic.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
railway  problem  in  this  country  can  be  solved  by  govern- 
ment regulation;  and  he  Implied  that  government  owner- 
ship would  not  solve  the  present  problem  but  merely  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  much  harder  one.  While  he  was  optimistic, 
he  based  his  optimism  not  on  the  belief  that  all  the  present 
tendencies  and  methods  of  public  regulation  would  work 
out  satisfactory  results,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  rlmnfte  some  of  these  tendencies  and 
methods. 

Railway  manager*  formerly  were  reticent.  They  have 
become  very  frank.  They  art-  felling  their  troubles  to  the 
public  frankly  as  Mr.  Worthington  did  last  niftlit,  not 
because  they  especially  like  to  tell  them-  they  would 
greatly  prefer  not  to  have  any  ot  them  to  tell — but  because, 
as  tli"  t>'.:bllc  now  regulates  and  controls  railway  manage- 


ments, the  railway  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  co-opera- 
tion between  the  managers  and  the  public. 

Some  railway  men  at  times  despair  regarding  the  results 
ot  frank  and  full  discussion  of  the  railway  situation.  They 
say  that  spokesmen  of  the  railways  have  been  presenting, 
their  case  to  the  public  for  years  now,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  learned  very  many  facts  about, 
railway  conditions  and  that  believe  what  the  railway  man- 
agers say  Is  still  small.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  the  number 
of  people  who  now  have  some  understanding  of  the  rail- 
way situation  and  a  desire  to  see  the  railways  Intelligently 
and  fairly  regulated  unquestionably  Is  greater  than  it  ever 
was  before.  That  the  number  Is  not  still  greater  Is  not 
surprising.  The  management  of  railways  was  not  formerly 
so  circumspect  in  many  ways  as  it  Is  now.  Meantime, 
there  was  a  growing  storm  ot  both  Just  and  unjust  criti- 
cism. Railway  managers  neither  did  enough  during  this 
period  to  effect  needed  reforms  nor  to  explain  and  defend 
the  conditions  that  were  explicable  and  defensible.  The 
work  of  years  cannot  be  undone  by  the  work  of  months.  The 
railways  are  much  better  managed  and  much  better  defended 
than  they  ever  were  before.  But  they  will  have  to  be 
thus  managed  and  defended  for  a  long  time  yet  before 
public  opinion  regarding  railway  matters  will  become  satla 
factory. 

The  engineering  department  has  not  come  so  much  in 
contact  with  public  regulation  as  some  other  departments. 
Tbe  traffic  department  now  has  the  rates  that  it  un- 
charge largely  dictated  to  It-  The  mechanical  department 
must  comply  with  federal  and  some  state  laws  In  inspect- 
ing locomotive  boilers,  Installing  safety  appliances,  etc.  The 
operating  department  has  the  number  of  men  It  must  em- 
ploy In  train  crews  fixed  by  law  in  many  states,  as  well  as 
the  hours  that  employes  may  be  kept  at  work,  etc.  The 
engineering  and  maintenance  of  way  department  is  quite 
likely  at  almost  any  lime  to  be  confronted  with  measures 
for  the  regulation  of  various  details  of  roadway,  track  and 
structures.  There  are  two  ways  to  deal  with  proposed  regu- 
lation. One  is,  if  it  Is  right,  to  do  voluntarily  the  thing 
it  Is  proposed  to  require  to  be  done.  The  other,  if  the 
thing  proposed  is  wrong.  Is  to  meet  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  legislation  squarely  and  try  by  facts  and  logic  to 
prove  to  their  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  public  that  their 
proposals  are  wrong.  Fortunately,  the  railway  engineers 
of  this  country  understand  these  thingB.  While,  however, 
the  engineering  department  has  not  as  yet  come  very  di 
rectly  In  contact  with  public  regulation,  it  has  felt  its 
effects.  Regulation  has  tended  to-  hold  down  and  reduce 
earnings,  and  this  has  tended  to  Interfere  with  adequate 
expenditures  for  maintenance  and  new  construction 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  Improve  regulation 
and  its  results,  and  that  is  constantly  to  discuss  them  fully 
and  frankly.  Some  years  ago  Rdwln  Lawrence  Uodkin 
long  the  editor  of  the  .Vcur  Vorlc  livening  Pott,  and  of  the 
Xation.  wrote  a  paper  entitled  "Tbe  Duty  of  Educated  Men 
In  a  Democracy,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  "One 
hears  every  day  from  educated  people  some  addition  to 
the  number  of  things  which  'governments'  ought  to  do.  but 
for  which  any  government  we  have  at  present  Is  totally 
unfit.  One  listens  to  them  with  amaxement,  when  looking 
at  the  material  ot  which  our  government  Is  composed,  tor 
the  matter  of  that,  of  which  all  governments  are  composed, 
for  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  all  legislative  bodies 
in  the  world  have  in  twenty  years  run  down  in  quality 
The  parliamentary  system  is  apparently  tailing  to  meet  the 
demands  ot  modern  democratic  society,  and  is  falling  iutn 
some  disrepute:  but  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  at  pre* 
ent  just  as  little  chance  of  a  substitute  of  any  kind  as  of 
the  dethronement  of  universal  suffrage.  It  will  probably 
last  Indefinitely ,  and  be  as  good  or  as  had  as  its  const  Itu 
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ents  make  It.  But  this  probable  extension  of 
and  functions  of  government  make  more  n 
ever  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  especially  of  edu- 
cated opinion.  We  may  rail  at  'mere  talk'  as  much  as  we 
please,  but  the  probability  la  that  the  affairs  of  nations 
of  men  will  be  more  and  more  regulated  by  talk. 
*  80  I  shall.  In  disregard  of  the  great  laudation  of 
which  filled  the  earth  In  the  days  of  Carlyle,  say 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  an  educated  man  Is  to  talk, 
and,  of  course,  he  should  try  to  talk  wisely."  Mr.  Worth- 
legion  said  In  his  address  that  the  Engineering  Association 
is  "a  body  of  professional  men  whose  fundamental  require- 
ment in  order  to  qualify  in  their  calling  is  a  most  liberal 
technical  education;  gentlemen  who,  I  might  say.  represent 
the  culture  and  aristocracy  of  the  railroad  profession."  The 
application  of  Mr.  Godkln's  remarks  to  men  of  the  class 
which  Mr.  Worthlngton  thus  described  is  obvious.  Do  the 
lily-educated,  broad-minded  and  able  railway  engineers 
of  this  country  fully  live  up  to  their  duty  as  "educated 
men  In  a  democracy"  by  discussing  the  railway  business 

s  much  as  they  might? 


the  powers        PENNSYLVANIA  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have 
authorised  the  electrification  of  the  main  line  for  suburban 
passenger  traffic  from  Philadelphia  to  Paoll,  a  distance  of 
20  miles.  Involved  in  the  Bchetne  Is  some  six-track  Im- 
provement work  which,  with  the  widening  of  the  Broad  Street 
station,  will  afford  much  needed  terminal  relief.  The  first 
work  to  be  undertaken  will  be  that  previously  announced 
In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  which  Includes  the  construction 
of  an  eight-track  station  at  North  Philadelphia,  and  the 
building  of  additional  tracks  on  the  connecting  railway,  in- 
volving a  new  arch  bridge  over  the  Schuykill  river  at  Gtrard 


TO-DAY'S  PROGRAMME. 


XIV. 

xvm. 

XIX. 
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VI. 
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I. 
XI. 
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Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
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Water  Service 
Grading  of  Lumber 
Headway 

Records  and  Accounts 
New  Business. 
Installation  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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A.  H.  RUDO  RESIGNS  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES 
X  ANO  I. 


Committee  X  on  Signals  and  Interlocking  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  and  Committee  I  on  Signal- 
ing Practice  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  had  their 
annual  dinner  at  the  Congress  Hotel  Tuesday  evening.  A.  II. 
Kudd  rp»i>rnerl  as  chairman  of  both  committees,  and  the  mem- 
bers decided  upon  T.  S.  Stevens,  signal  engineer  of  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe,  as  his  successor  to  both  of  tbem. 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  action  of  the  directors  of  the  two 
associations.  C.  C.  Anthony,  assistant  signal  englneei 
sylvanla  Railroad,  was  chosen  for  vice-chairman.  The 
bership  of  these  committees  is  practically  Identical.  It  Is 
customary  to  appoint  to  membership  on  Committee-  I  of  the 
R.  S.  A.  all  members  of  that  organization  who  also  belong  to 
the  A.  R.  E.  A.,  and  are  members  of  Committee  X. 


THIS  FROM  A  RAILROAD  MAN : 


this  morning  what 
His  reply  was.  "It  is 


A  well  known  railroad  man  was 
he  thought  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole, 
very  artistic." 

This  coming  from  8  railroad  man  was  more  than  unex- 
pected, but  it  Is  highly  expressive  at  that.  The  exhibits  of 
some  previous  years  have  been  some  other  thlnRS  than  artis- 
tic principally  because  it  Is  rather  difficult  to  net  together 
a  bunch  of  "stuff"  made  of  iron  and  steel,  concrete  and  brass, 
wire  and  paint,  In  a  sbape  that  has  a  right  to  any  of  the 
very  numerous  and  elastic  applications  of  the  word  "artistic.'* 

The  Bhow  this  year,  however,  Is  artistic,  and  the  general 
arrangement  is  much  better,  and  the  exhibits  more  attractive 
thsn  ever  before — If  sucb  a  thing  In  possible. 


BY  REQUEST  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  on  being  notified  through 
yesterday's  Dally  of  the  action  of  the  convention  in  referring 
to  tbem  paragraph  34  of  the  "Instructions  for  tbe  inspection  of 
the  Fabrication  of  Steel  Bridges"  reading.  "Have  Important 
members  so  loaded  as  to  he  headed  in  the  right  direction 
upon  arrival  at  the  site  of  the  work,"  delegated  L.  C.  Frltch  to 
advise  the  convention  during 
that  the  committee  would  accept  this 
ditlon  that  members  come  to  them  fully  loaded  and  with  their 
headlights  burning  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
which  direction  they  are  going. 


J.  T.  BRANTNER  GIVEN  MEDAL  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS' 
8ERVICE. 

J.  T.  Brantner,  superintendent,  Martlnsburg  shops,  main- 
tenance of  way  department.  Baltimore  ft  Oblo.  Martlnsburg. 
W.  Va.,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  completion  of 
50  years'  continuous  service  on  that  road.  Mr.  Brantner 
entered  tbe  service  January  1,  1863,  so  that  bis  half  century 
of  connection  with  the  system  was  completed  December  31, 
1912.  He  is  the  first  man  to  be  awarded  a  medal  for  such 
service.    Mr.  Brantner  Is  attending  the  convention  of  the 


BALTIMORE   A   OHIO  DINNER. 


Sixty-three  officers  of  the  Baltlmoro  &  Ohio  attended  the 
annual  dinner  yesterday  noon  of  representatives  of  this  road 
attending  th«  convention.  Earl  Stlmson,  chief  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way,  presided  and  gave  a  short  talk,  being  fol- 
lowed by  J.  A.  Spielman,  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
Pittsburgh;  G.  W.  Andrews,  general  inspector  of  maintenance, 
Baltimore,  and  J.  T  Brantner,  superintendent,  frog  and 
switch  shops,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


HOWARD  A  ROBERTS. 


Through  an  error,  C.  P.  Howard  of  the  newly  organized 
of  Howard  ft  Roberts,  was  referred  to  In  Tuesday  morn- 
ing's Dally  ns  having  been  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Mr.  Howard  has  been  with  the  Illinois  Central  for  several 
years  and  many  of  his  friends  no  doubt  reallied  the  error 
in  the  previous  notice. 


DEAN   TURN  EA  URE  HERE. 


F.  E.  Turneaure.  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  Is  in  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion, has  Just  returned  from  Europe,  whore  he  has  been 
making  a  study  of  railway  conditions  on  the  European  roads. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Wednesday  morning  session  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  was  railed  to  order  at  9:20  a.  m.  by 
President  Churchill. 

ECONOMICS   OF   RAILWAY  LOCATION. 


The  chairman  has  made  a  study  to  determine  the  approx- 
imate general  laws  affecting  such  maintenance  of  way 
accounts  as  are  Influenced  by  changes  In  physical  charac- 
teristics of  locations  and  presents  the  results  of  this  study 
for  the  consideration  of  the  association.  It  Is  not  assumed 
that  the  analysis  of  the  accounts  for  the  53  railroads 
shown  In  the  table  gives  the  correct  cost  per  mile  of  main 
track,  but  It  Is  believed  that  for  the  major  portion  the 
figures  are  within  reasonable  proximity  of  the  truth,  and 
that  the  individual  diagrams  show  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  general  law  of  ratios  of  increased  cost  (or  a  fixed 
unit  of  traffic  to  the  portion  of  expense  due  to  age  or 
decay.  ■ 

The  conclusions  presented  are  recommended  for  u^op- 
tion,  believing  that  the  application  of  the  formulas  therein 
to  the  normal  annual  charge  for  each  account  will  eliminate 


A.  K.  SHURTLEFF, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Economics  of  Railway  Location. 

considerable  of  the  guesswork  of  the  pasL  The  ratios 
of  cost  per  mile  of  side  track  to  mile  of  main  track 
on.  any  particular  lino  can  be  estimated  without  too  great 
an  element  of  guesswork,  and  In  the  average  case  It  will 
not  be  found  far  from  the  suggested  value  In  the  table. 
With  these  conclusions  adopted  your  committee  baa  a  way 
opened  for  the  further  study  of  questions  entering  Into 
economics  of  location. 

ANALYSIS   OF   MAINTENANCE  or   WAY   AND   STRUCTCTUS  ACCOUNTS. 

The  majority  of  the  problems  of  economics  of  railway 
location  deal  only  with  main  track  questions,  although  an 
occasional  problem  introduces  the  consideration  of  side- 
tracks. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  analyze  and  separate 
certain  of  the  primary  operating  accounts  between  costs 
for  main  track  and  costs  for  sidings,  particularly  those 
accounts  covering  maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  found  In  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary Information  from  the  railway  companies  to  aid  In  the 
proper  analysis  of  the  questions.  Only  three  or  four  rail- 
roads out  of  the  many  asked  for  Information  have  at- 
tempted to  give  any  data  to  aid  In  the  digest  of  this  par- 
ticular question.  However,  the  question  has  been  studied 
on  one  large  system  of  nearly  8,000  miles  of  main  tracks 
and  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  ratios  of  cost  per 
mile  of  main  and  side  tracks  of  the  other  three  roads. 
The  figures  cover  a  period  of  four  years  and  are  used  In 
the  following  analyses,  believing  them  to  represent  a  fair 
and  reasonable  average  of  the  relative  costs  of  maintaining 
main   and   side   tracks   for  most  of  the  railways  of  the 


Lulled  States.  The  figures  will  not  apply  to  roads  lying 
entirely  within  a  dense  manufacturing  or  mining  district 
where  the  necessary  mileage  of  side  track  nearly  equals 
or  sometimes  exceeds  the  main  track  mileage,  and  the 
switching  mileage  is  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  tonnage 
over  the  side  tracks  exceedingly  large.  The  methods  of 
this  analysis  can  be  followed  In  such  a  case,  using  the 
ratios  of  costs  that  have  been  found  proper  for  the  heavy- 
switching  traffic  on  the  Industrial  sidings. 

The  following  gives  only  the  accounts  which  are  par- 
ticularly due  to  both  main  and  side  track  usage: 

Account  I. — Superintendence  of  Way  and  Structures.  One 
mile  of  side  track  requires  practically  one-third  the  cost 
of  one  mile  of  main  track. 

Account  2. — Ballast.  One  mile  of  ballasted  side  track 
averages  only  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  one  mile  of 
ballasted  main  track.  This  factor  is  a  difficult  one  to  reach 
logically  and  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  No  detailed  figures 
have  been  obtainable,  as  usually  only  a  minor  portion  of 
side  tracks  are  ballasted  and  not  all  main  tracks- 
Account  3. — Ties.  The  number  of  renewals  per  mile  of 
side  track  for  four  years  averaged  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  number  per  mile  of  main  track.  The  side  track 
renewals  embraced  No.  2  ties  as  well  as  No.  1,  and  the 
average  cost  per  side  track  tie  was  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  cost  per  ties  for  main  track,  making  the  total  charge 
per  mile  of  side  track  practically  one-half  of  the  coat 
per  mile  of  main  track. 

Account  4. — Kails.  Main  line  rail  was  relald  by  new  rail, 
re-rolled  rail  or  good  relayer  rail  of  heavier  section,  in 
all  tases  the  renewal  portion  of  the  charges  being  only 
the  tonnage  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  released  rail  at 
the  charge  per  ton  for  the  material  replacing  It  Side 
track  renewals  were  from  relayer  rail  only  and  charged 
out  on  the  above  principle  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  arbitrary 
credit  for  relayer  rail  released  and  charge  for  same  used 
was  practically  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  new  rail.  Scrap 
released  was  credited  at  approximately  market  value. 
The  average  charges  per  mile  of  side  track  for  rail  re- 
newals wus  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  mile  of 
main  track. 

Account  6. — Other  Track  Material.  Practically  37  per 
cent  of  this  account  was  account  of  frogs  and  switches, 
the  major  portion  being  to  frogs,  hence  due  entirely  to 
aide  tracks,  although  many  existed  In  the  main  track.  A 
careful  analysis  shows  that  one  mile  of  side  track  costs 
practically  the  same  as  one  mile .  of  main  track  for  this 
account  due  almost  wholly  to  the  costs  of  turnout  froga 
and  switch  points. 

Account  6. — Roadway  and  Track.  The  cost  per  mile  of 
side  track  averages  about  one-third  the  cost  per  mile  of 
main  track.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  lower  grade 
of  maintenance  of  aide  track,  but  to  the  fact  that  many 
Items  charged  Into  this  account  are  principally  main  track 
Items,  for  example,  ditching,  bank  widening,  track  walkers, 
cutting  weeds  on  right  of  way,  etc. 

Account  9. — Bridges,  Trestles  and  Culverta. 

Account  10. — Over  and  Undergrade  Crossing*.  Occu 
slonally  a  small  portion  of  these  two  accounts  Is  charge- 
able to  side  tracks,  but  for  the  majority  of  cases  the 
amount  Is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  In  economic  cal- 
culations. 

Account  18. — Roadway  Tools  and  Supplies.  One  mile  of 
side  track  requires  about  one-third  the  cost  of  one  mile 
of  main  track. 

In  the  remaining  accounts  of  maintenance  of  way  struct- 
ures the  side  track  mileage  rarely  affects  the  amount  of 
the  account  and  can  be  neglected  In  economic  calculation. 
The  main  track  portion  of  these  accounts  per  mile  of  main 
track  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the'  total  charge  to  each 
account  by  the  equivalent  main  track  mileage,  the  latter 
being  the  total  main  track  mileage  plus  the  product  of 
aide  track  mileage  by  the  proper  per  cent  of  coat  near- 
side track  mile  for  the  given  accounL 

The  above  accounts  arc  all  materially  affected  by  volume 
of  traffic  except  Account  2,  ballast,  and  Accounts  9  and  10, 
bridges,  culverts,  over  and  under  grade  crossings. 

The  train  mile  has  been  commonly  used  as  a  traffic 
unit  In  economic  studies  In  the  past',  but  It  Is  Illogical  to 
use  this  unit  as  a  measurement  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
track  owing  to  the  wide  limits  In  weights  of  trains  that 
can  be  handled  by  the  same  locomotive  In  districts  of  dif- 
ferent gradients.  A  train  with  gross  weight  of  2,000  tons 
will  cause  about  double  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  structure 
that  would  be  caused  by  one  of  half  the  weight.  The  ton 
mile  would  be  the  best  unit  considering  total  weights  on 
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RAILROAD 


■  •  A  It  

Vaodl.lia       .  .  . 

I~  ».  A  M.  B  

v.  y.  C.  A  II.  R 
C  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
VorDiern  Ccn 

N.AW  

P^C.C.*8t.I.... 

fcH*e  


D.  A  H. 

4:.  CCA  St.  I.. 

C  A  O  

Wabash 

C  A  A  


llli: 


Kquirah-nt  I.OOO  Ton  Miles 
iwr  Mil.'  Main  Track 


l(ene»n|«  per  Mile 
of  Mun  Tr»«k 


I  .on*  Is,"iiml 

D.  M.  A  N  

<•■  A  ft.  I  

Mol.il.-  4  Ohio 

I.  *  N  

8.  P.:  G.  If.  A  8.  A  

A.  T.  A  S.  F  

r.  P.;0.  S.  Li  O.W.  M.  It 

A  N.  Co. ....  

M.  C.  A  St.  L  

C.  Q.  W  

£  n.  a  q  

C.  A  N.-W  

<'.  It.  I.  A  P.  

<  ".'imtdrin  P.ir , 

M.  K  A  T  

Sout  b.T  n  

CHuP.II.40.. 
C.  M.  A  81.  P  . 
Northern  Pacific 
Great  Northern 

St.  I,  A  S.  F  

Pore  Marqiwtj' 
T,-i«,  A  Pacific 

Ma  P.;  St.  U  I.  M.  A  8  

D  .  A  R.  G  

Y  A  M  V 
Seaboard  Air  Lin,-  . 
Atlantic  Toast  I.,n. 
M.  St.  P.  A  S.  Ste.  M 
C««.of  OeOfcUl  


cost  pt  rmlco'  «ulc  i 


Freight 

Piwvnf  >-r 

Total 

Acct.  1 
Supt. 

Acct.  6 
R.W.  A  I1. 

Acct.  18 
R.W  .Tools 
Etc. 

Acct  4 

*  T-lj.il* 

I*        .  n 

Acct.  6 
Other  Track 
[_M»teri*I 

Arc*  lfio 

M.iiMiM  ■ 
r».iuo*".j( 

Tons 
5twi 

j-j 

No. 



\vcritst' 
1  ',  .1 

8,920 

4,<H*5 

12,724 

$142 

$91* 

9  '  - 

fill 
el*' 

$359 

11  31 

248 

si  00 

7.X&H 

4.532 

1 1.87(1 

1 11 

IB 

33 

301 

152 

294 

20  22 

209 

83 

7^626 

4^  106 

11. re, 

109 

774 

12 

107 

101 

264 

3  86 

228 

1  13 

s'2w 

2,771 

1 1.1.40 

130 

1  2S2 

40 

171 

161 

348 

24 .86 

384 

1.17 

o.psa 

.',  12" 

1 1.018 

71 

')9V. 

20 

lie 

101 

121 

11.29 

S67 

78 

7.888 

3,627 

1 1*415 

100 

. .  1 

y, 

i;(j-| 

1 17 

279  ' 

12  22 

287 

.87 

31.81 7 

!s.i 

6*717 

'  104 

444 

13 

67 

51 

96 

2  28 

284 

64 

4,412 

111.472 

VJ  ( 

48 

SO 

104 

260 

5  78 

289 

1.13 

i!t&i 

4,062 

IOlSII 

1  Id 

11 

23 

164 

107 

27u 

14  AO 

260 

84 

6,26.1 

3,990 

111!  259 

71 

714 

14 

128 

120 

447 

18  24 

242 

1 

Ii4t»l 

3!  28  s 

[ll75S 

133 

743 

■."I 

144 

138 

1177 

9  61 

215 

1.42 

T  f\S2 

1 '  TflA 

i. '  rm 

3.368 

'MIS 

51 

517 

32 

147 

106 

167 

11  (16 

380 

.87 

5 '(17  J 

9*347 
9*144 

HO 

704 

■ 

97 

84 

161 

3  39 

206 

1  20 

s!"66 

'  1,;.. 
o,s<n. 

82 

669 

19 

106 

80 

187 

18  02 

233 

84 

6  ".406 

2,2sn 

8*685 

76 

17 

109 

70 

196 

7  84 

163 

98 

«'o53 

8*NJ2 

83 

MS 

|f 

92 

62 

164 

e  37 

170 

93 

3*478 

5.4.W 

141 

678 

26 

56 

93 

293 

5  73 

310 

(MM 

2,311 

*,m 

I  48 

377 

15 

77 

77 

134 

8  00 

176 

73 

4.720 

3,424 

8.144 

1  68 

496 

16 

63 

87 

167 

6  04 

327 

87 

.'>  rtAH 

1,770 

7  45* 

1  50 

501 

18 

69 

73 

123 

6  11 

317 

64 

t!li5 

2*642 

6,791 

34 

445 

1 

66 

100 

3.41 

307 

.69 

3*897 

l*fltji 

6,898 

432 

12 

42 

82 

136 

8.V8 

275 

.67 

3.965 

2^341 

6,306 

60 

4K4 

18 

44 

62 

148 

4  30 

248 

64 

805 

V'V>  1 

6,456 

124 

524 

25 

25 

43 

261 

2  30 

194 

92 

4.741) 

790 

4,439 

46 

149 

21 

r  1 

IV, 

176 

4  89 

204 

44 

3. MA 

l,77fl 

4,625 

48 

243 

7 

28 

47 

A3 

3.00 

123 

1  07 

4,077 

1*191 

4,469 

41 

364 

ii 

38 

ii 

88 

4  36 

476 

40 

3.437 

i!s.\s 

4,374 

64 

427 

18 

]I3 

67 

200 

7  02 

324 

68 

2,170 

3.146 

4,116 

83 

602 

31 

76 

>.; 

147 

6  60 

283 

87 

2.603 

2*538 

4,139 

90 

464 

28 

64 

66 

160 

7.01 

302 

74 

1.322 

2.4i5 

4,777 

77 

514 

28 

30 

87 

128 

6.25 

243 

.78 

2.7311 

1,931 

4.670 

62 

hi; 

14 

42 

47 

115 

2  74 

519 

43 

2.526 

1.898 

4,424 

84 

342 

7 

|7 

43 

78 

16  89 

441 

4,294 

02 

444 

■ 

69 

26 

126  1 

15  111 

337 

S8 

2.074 

4,343 

1  41 

407 

§ 

46 

35 

112 

4  68 

227 

81 

2.17(1 

2.184 

4. 301* 

62 

371 

|| 

34 

34 

132 

2  86 

244 

79 

2.298 

1  879 

4,177 

46 

480 

16 

68 

40 

1114 

9.11 

240 

.40 

2  1)72 

2*063 

4,134 

47 

434 

16 

|| 

46 

83 

3.00 

420 

.48 

2.176 

2,033 

4.2,'9 

299 

j 

73 

47 

83 

4.89 

374 

.49 

2.  IIS 

1,063 

4.071 

40 

367 

a 

50 

34 

106 

6  24 

2*t2 

.60 

2,4011 

1.618 

4.018 

28 

III 

16 

43 

34 

... 

7.14 

197 

.44 

2,074 

1,935 

4.009 

49 

401 

II 

28 

30 

79 

3  17 

4(14 

44 

1,968 

1,933 

3.0OJ 

A4 

461 

11 

28 

41 

66 

3  14 

320 

42 

2.030 

1,908 

3.931 

7i> 

334 

14 

'  21 

37 

76 

2  67 

3941 

82 

2.295 

1,301) 

33 

267 

• 

18 

33 

66 

4  A3 

192 

66 

2.0SI 

1.439 

3:490 

30 

364 

13 

32 

41 

MA 

2.64 

329 

.60 

2.(160 

1.5 

1,685 

3.442 

76 

384 

16 

61 

43 

77 

6  64 

409 

S3 

1.844 

3.33-1 

73 

493 

21 

21 

31 

69 

1.80 

283 

.70 

1.932 

1.126 

3.047 

06 

468 

28 

34 

66 

118 

3.19 

430 

68 

1.674 

1.S3R 

3.212 

38 

319 

11 

23 

46 

91 

1  1)9 

381 

36 

1,486 

3.122 

39 

269 

11 

66 

41 

89 

9  92 

324 

41 

I.7S8 

1.293 

3.081 

17 

246 

2 

«• 

43 

1  73 

234 

.17 

1.443 

1460 

2.813 

m 

270 

II 

62 

42 

94 

6  42 

362 

43 

-  track  in 

ne  cent  ol 

main  track 

1  3JK-, 

33JS-, 

2<Ki!  -loor. 

Cott  of  Maintenance  on  Accounts  Affected  by  Traffic. 


the  rails  If  freight  traffic  only  passed  over  the  track,  but 
tiassenger  traffic  also  must  be  considered  and  owing  to  the 
higher  velocity  of  trains  the  damago  done  per  ton  of 
passenger  train  is  greater  and  the  labor  of  maintaining 
track  for  the  higher  velocities  Is  increased.  With  velocities 
equal,  the  damage  done  to  track  will  vary  about  directly 
proportional  to  the  load  per  axle  and  one  ton  of  locomo- 
tive will  create  more  disturbance  to  track  than  one  ton  of 
car  and  contents. 

The  following  gives  some  average  axle  loads  for  the 
heaviest  types  of  modern  locomotives  and  for  average 
loading  for  cars.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  average 
locomotive  loading  reaches  these  figures,  while  the  average 
oar  loading  will  probably  increase: 

Average  load 

Passenger  service.  per  axle. 

Atlantic  locomotive   39,100 

Pacific  locomotive   37,800 

10-Wheel  locomotive   22,000 

Average  passenger  train  car   22,000 

Freight  service. 

Mikado    locomotive   48,500 

Consolidation  locomotive   44,600 

Mallet  Comp.  locomotive   42.300 

50-ton  capacity  gondola  car.  loaded  one  way 

return  empty   22.500 

Average  35  tons  per  car  of  freight  train  (above 

present  average)   17,500 

The  present  average  of  load  per  axle  of  freight  and 
passenger  locomotives  in  less  than  double  the  average  load 
per  axle  of  train. 

In  studying  average  maintenance  expenses  by  divisions 
for  a  period  of  years  on  the  large  system  previously 


Uoned  It  appeared  that  the  best  unit  of  traffic  measurement 
of  expense  was  what  we  will  term  the  equivalent  ton  mile. 
The  total  equivalent  ton  miles  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
following:  t 

Double  the  freight  locomotive  mileage  times  a'verage 
weight  per  locomotive. 

Four  times  the  passenger  locomotive  mileage  times 


Total  freight  ton  miles  (cars  and  contents). 

Double  the  passenger  ton  miles  (cars  and  contents.) 
This  unit  considers  that  one  ton  of  passenger  car  does 
double  the  Injury  of  one  ton  of  freight  car,  and  that  one 
ton  of  locomotive  affects  the  track  as  much  as  two  tons 
of  the  train  back  of  the  locomotive.  This  unit  of  mea- 
surement even  best  fits  the  Increase  of  maintenance  of 
buildings  due  to  Increase  of  traffic  and  consequent  In- 
crease in  number  and  size  of  buildingB.  Passenger  traffic 
demands  a  higher  type  and  better  grade  of  maintenance 
than  freight,  and  even  a  better  type  of  Bhop  buildings  foT 
repair. 

With  the  exception  of  Account  4,  rails,  there  is  a  mini- 
mum expense  for  the  accounts  affected  by  the  volume  of 
traffic  due  to  depreciation  and  decay.  This  expense  must 
be  met  to  keep  the  road  in  shape  for  operation.  The  in- 
crease in  expense  above  this  minimum  is  practically 
directly  proportional  to  the  equivalent  ton  mileage  pass- 
ing over  the  tracks.  There  may  be  a  slight  loss  of  rails 
by  corrosion,  but  Its  effect  on  the  general  account  cannot 
be  noticed  and  the  cost  can  safely  bo  considered  directly 
proportional  to  the  equivalent  ton  mileage. 

Criticism  may  be  made  of  adopting  a  traffic  udt  that 
Involves  the  estimating  of  passenger  train  tonnage.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  of  value  if  the  work  of  the  committee 
Is  to  be  based  in  the  terms  of  statistics  as  kept  at  the 
present  time.    Net  ton  miles,  freight  and  passenger  train 
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car  mileage  la  kept,  alao  road  engine  mileage  separated 
between  freight  and  passenger  service.  Weights  of  loco- 
motives are  a  matter  of  record.  The  estimating  covers 
the  assumption  of  an  average  weight  for  empty  freight 
cars,  which  at  present  Is  about  18  tons,  and  an  average 
weight  per  car  and  load  of  passenger  train  care.  At  the 
present  time  44  tons  per  passenger  train  car  of  the 
average  train  will  not  lead  to  great  error,  and  the  average 
rjasaoQfior  train  of  the  United  States  has  approximately 
6.3  can  per  train.  This  last  figure  Is  not  necessary  for 
use  where  passenger  train  car  mileage  Is  available. 

Early  In  the  present  year  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  published  a  pamphlet,  "A  Preliminary  Abstract 
of  Statistics  of  Common  Carriers  for  the  Tear  Ended  June 
30,  1911."  The  Information  in  this  pamphlet  is  more  com- 
plete with  reference  to  operating  data  of  individual  roads 
than  has  heretofore  been  published.  Tho  accompanying 
table  showing  the  Items  of  costs  of  the  maintenance 
accounts  atTected  by  traffic  Is  deduced  from  data  giveu 
by  the  Commission,  using  the  ratios  of  costs  per  mile  of 
sidetrack  as  outlined  to  reduce  to  cost  per  milo  of  main 
track  only.  As  only  average  weights  of  locomotives,  ex- 
cluding tender,  were  given,  two-thirds  of  the  weight  was 
added  to  cover  weight  of  tender  and  the  same  weight  of 
engine  was  assumed  for  both  passenger  and  freight  service. 
The  ton  mileage  was  worked  from  net  ton  mileage  and  the 
mileage  of  the  two  classes  of  cars  and  road  engines. 

There  Is  no  attempt  to  place  the  cost  of  ties  in  dollars 
per  mile  of  track  as  there  Is  probably  no  account  in 
which  there  Is  a  wider  variety  of  materials  or  unit  costs 
than  in  ties.  Climatic  conditions  affect  the  tie  question, 
particularly  noticed  when  comparing  the  roads  of  the 
8outh  with  those  of  the  North.  It  is  evident  that  the 
roads  using  either  properly  treated  woods  or  timber  of  a 
high  grade,  and  protecting  the  ties  from  mechanical  wear 
by  heavy  tie  plates  with  good  bearing  area,  are  receiving 
good  returns  because  of  the  practice. 

In  all  of  the  accounts  it  must  be  recognized  that  some 
of  the  roads  were  above  the  normal  la  the  various  accounts 
and  other  roads  below.  Taalng  the  data  from  several 
years'  operation  of  a  railway,  the  following  formula  will 
give  the  average  expense  of  maintenance  due  solely  to 
age  and  decay  for  the  accounts  where  both  decay  and 
mechanical  wear  enter  the  question  and  using  the  tabular 
values  for  the  functions  as  deduced  from  these  statistics 
for  1911  the  average  expense  for  any  volume  of  traffic  per 
mile  of  main  track  can  be  estimated: 

A  =  Total  main  track  mileage. 

B  =  Total  side  track  mileage. 

C  — Average  annual  charge  to  the  given  account. 

P  =  Proportional  charge  per  mile  of  side  track  as  com- 
pared with  charge  for  main  track  only. 

X  -  Annual  charge  per  mile  of  main  track  to  keep  In  con- 
dition for  proper  operation  covering  the  amount  due 
to  age  or  decay. 

K  _  Proportion  of  X  representing  the  additional  charge 
per  mile  of  main  track  for  each  million  equivalent 
ton  miles  per  annum. 

M  —  Million  ton  miles  traffic  per  annum  per  mile  of  main 
track. 

E  —  Charge  per  annum  per  mile  of  main  track  only,  for  the 
given  account. 
C 

K=_  =  X-i.  M«X  =  X  ll  +  MR) 

A  -|  BP 

C 

Then  X     —  -  -  —  ■ — ■  — 

A  ,  BP  +  MR    (A  +  DP) 

The  values  given  for  P  and  R  In  the  tables  with  con- 
clusions are  suitable  to  determine  the  average  value  of  X  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  years'  data  Is  used  to  produce  a  normal 
average.  For  the  exceptional  cases  where  a  large  portion 
of  the  total  track  mileage  consists  of  busy  industry  spurs 
and  sidings,  suitable  values  for  P  must  be  ascertained. 

The  data  gi  ven  for  ties  Is  based  on  a  study  of  renewals  on 
different  divisions  of  the  same  line  with  widely  varying  traf- 
fic. On  track  where  ties  were  of  a  high  grade  timber  or 
oreosoted  and  with  a  large  proportion  of  ties  protected  by 
heavy  tie  plates,  the  renewals  In  main  trHck  were  6.fi  per 
<ont.  of  the  total  in  tho  track  plus  0.3  per  cent,  for  each 
million  equivalent  ton  miles  traffic.  This  fiiture  appears  to 
nt  very  closely  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  roads  have  taken  means  to  properly  protect  the  ties.  In 
the  southern  portion  the  percentage  due  to  decay  will  be 
Kreater.  hut  by  multiplying  tho  proper  percentage  by  the 
value  0.46  per  million  equivalent,  ton  miles,  the  average  re, 
h"wals  can  be  approximated  for  cases  where  proper  methods 
are  used  to  retard  mechanical  wear.    Each  locality  run  do 


termlne  within  reasonable  limits  the  value  of  the  constant 
renewals  required  due  to  decay  for  the  available  timbers. 

Account  4,  rail  renewals,  apparently  costs  about  $11  per 
mile  of  main  track  for  each  million  ton  miles  and  requires- 
about  1.1  tons  of  new  rail  for  this  traffic.  This  figure  will 
answer  under  present  conditions  of  rail  renewals  and  checks- 
very  closely  with  some  data  gathered  on  the  equivalent  ton 
mileage  per  mile  of  track  during  the  life  of  80-lb.  tangent 
rail  on  a  busy  double  track  division.  The  maximum  equiva- 
lent tons  over  any  of  the  rail  was  147  millions.  The  tangent 
rail  released  waa  in  condition  for  relaying  or  for  re-rolling 
and  considering  110  million  miles  the  average  for  this  rait 
would  make  practically  1.1  tons  per  million  equivalent  ton 
miles. 

According  to  custom  the  maintenance  charges  are  only  for 
the  weight  released  less  the  arbitrary  credit  for  the  usable 
released  material,  although  heavier  sections  may  be  used 
for  replacements.  The  relaying  rail  when  used  to  replace 
still  lighter  sections  on  districts  of  less  traffic  will  further 
reduce  the  maintenance  charge,  as  the  rail  finally  released 
fixes  the  final  distribution  of  the  total  cost  between  mainte- 
nance and  betterments.  It  1b  apparent  that  as  the  averaKO 
weight  of  rail  approaches  the  modern  heavier  section  bet- 
terments will  absorb  a  less  proportion  of  expense  of  rait 
renewals  and  maintenance  charges  will  be  Increased.  Suffi- 
cient data  is  not  at  hand  to  show  whether  the  heavier  rail 
will  withstand  an  equivalent  Increase  in  tonnage  directly 
proportional  to  Its  weight  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to- 
do  so  as  bead  wear  determines  the  necessity  of  renewal* 
where  rail  sections  arc  sufficiently  stiff  for  the  axle  loads. 
The  cost  of  rail  renewals  will  probably  be  found  to  bear  at 
different  relation  to  the  volume  of  traffic  In  a  very  few  years. 

The  other  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  accounts  af- 
fecting main  track  are  for  all  practical  purposes  independent 
of  the  volume  of  traffic-  Most  of  them  are  dependent  cither 
on  mileage  or  main  track  or  mileage  of  road.  Tunnels, 
bridges  and  culverts  and  over  and  under  grade  crossings, 
are  dependent  on  the  topography  of  the  country  and  mate- 
rials of  construction,  and  In  comparing  the  relative  economy 
of  different  locations  the  amount  and  character  of  the  tun- 
nels and  bridges  on  each  must  be  considered  In  estimating 
the  difference  In  maintenance  costs. 

The  tables  in  the  conclusions  give  the  accounts  under  their 
respective  headings.  Other  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
trues  accounts  may  be  ignored,  as  they  bear  practically  no 
relation  to  location. 

Average  values  for  any  of  these  main  accounts  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  for 
the  leading  roads  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  foregoing  covers  only  the  foundation  of  the  work  for 
analyzing  the  effect  of  changes  In  physical  characteristics 
on  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  accounts.  It  can  be 
seen  that  distance  affects  nearly  all  of  the  accounts  men- 
tioned and  that  the  volume  of  traffic  affects  only  a  portion 
of  them.  Curvature  affects  only  the  rail  renewals  and  road- 
way and  track  accounts  with  a  very  slight  addition  to  tie 
renewals,  providing  that  good  substantial  tie  plates  having 
targe  bearing  area  are  used.  It  must  be  assumed  that  proper 
details  of  construction  are  used  In  the  Initial  work  in  esti- 
mating relative  values  of  different  lines.  Future  study  of 
the  committee  should  be  to  determine  the  effect  of  curvature 
on  the  accounts  mentioned  and  then  take  up  the  study  with 
reference  to  maintenance  of  equipment  and  conducting  trans- 
portation expenses. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  with  reference  to  the 
present  study: 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  problems  of  economic  location  dual  only  with  main 
track  in  the  majority  of  cases,  side  tracks  entering  into  the 
question  only  where  differences  in  distance  are  so  great  as  to- 
necessitate  additional  side  tracks. 

2.  Tho  nnnual  charge  per  mile  of  main  track  for  any 
account  embracing  both  main  and  side  track  can  be  approxi- 
mated for  any  operated  line  by  the  following  formula - 

A  —  Total  average  main  track  mileage. 

B  =  Total  average  side  track  mileage. 

C  :  -  Average  annual  charge  to  the  account. 

P  =  Proportional  charge  iter  mile  of  side  track  as  compared 

with  charge  per  mile  of  main  track. 
E  -  Average  annual  charge  per  mile  of  main  track  onlv 

C 

E  —  -  .  

A  -f  HI' 

The  average  value  of  V  Is  shown  In  the  table,  but  for  roads 
located  almost  wholly  within  dense  mining  or  manufacturing 
districts  requiring  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  busy 
side  and  spur  tracks  the  value?  would  be  higher  and  should 
l.e  determined. 

3.  The  accounts  covering  maintenance  of  main  track  do 
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not  all  vary  by  tho  same  general  law,  but  vary  most  dlroctly 
according  to  the  following  groupa: 

(a)  Affected  by  both  miles  of  track  and  volume  of  traffic. 

(b)  Affected  by  miles  of  main  track. 

(c)  Affected  by  miles  of  road. 

(d)  Affected  by  local  topographical  features. 

Therefore  no  single  unit  of  measurement  of  relative  main- 
tenance expense  la  applicable  to  all  accounts  In  comparing 
the  relative  economies  of  two  locations.  The  tables  show 
(he  groupings  of  the  accounts  under  their  proper  heading. 

4.  One  ton  of  passenger  train  does  more  damage  to  track 
than  one  ton  of  freight  train  and  the  locomotive  creates  more 
disturbance  than  an  equal  weight  of  cars  and  contents.  Until 
data  la  available  to  correctly  estimate  the  relative  damage, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  following  ratios  be  used  in  esti- 
mating effect  of  traffic  on  the  accounts  in  group  (a): 

One  ton  of  passenger  car  and  contents  produces  ap- 
proximately tho  effect  of  two  tons  of  freight  car 
and  contents. 

One  ton  of  locomotive  produces  approximately  the 
effect  of  two  tons  of  the  balance  of  Its  train. 
The  total  ton  mileage  reduced  to  terms  of  ton  miles  of 
car  and  contents  is  termed  the  equivalent  ton  mileage. 
of  the  accounts  in  gToup  (a)  have  a  constant  main 
tenance  expense  due  to  age  and  decay,  plus  an  additional 
expense  depending  on  volume  of  traffic    This  additional  ex- 
pense per  mile  of  main  track  varies  most  directly  with  the 
equii'Olent  ton  mile.    The  equivalent  ton  mileage  can  be  ap- 
proximated by  adding  together  the  following: 
Net  freight  ton  mileage. 

Double  the  freight  locomotive  mileage  times  average 
weight  in  tons. 

Freight  train  car  mileage  times  the  averago  weight  of 
empty  cars  (at  present  about  18  tons). 

Double  the  passenger  train  car  mileage  times  the  average 
weight  of  car  and  contents  (at  present  about  44  tons). 

Four  times  the  passenger  engine  mileage  times  the  aver- 
age weight  in  tons. 

6.  The  average  annual  expense  per  mile  of  main  track  due 
to  age  or  decay  for  the  accounts  In  which  this  item  enters 
can  be  approximated  for  any  road  by  the  following  formula: 

E  =  Charge  per  annum  per  mile  of  main  track  only. 

X  =  Annual  charge  per  mile  of  main  track  due  to  age  or 
decay. 

r  -  Proportion  of  X  covering  the  additional  charge  per 
annum  per  mile  of  main  track  for  each  million 
equivalent  ton  miles. 

M  =  Million  equivalent  ton  miles  per  annum  per  mile  of 
main  track. 

Then  from  the  above  and  the  equation  In  Conclusion  2. 

C 

E-X-fMRX  =  X  (1  +  MR)- 


A  +  BP 


X 


A  +  BP-f  MR  (A+BP) 
Average  value*  for  P  and  R  are  shown  In  the  tables. 

ACCOUNTS  AFFECTED  BY  MILES  OF  TRACK  AND  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC  . 


Account. 
Superintendence 


1911. 

Ave.  Value.  Avj.  value. 
...0.J3    0.44      I  18  IS 


Remark. 


.0.7     0.045  Varies 


J    Tie*  (baaed  on  «r*t).M      ft  046  Varied 


4    Rail.   0  25 


8    Other  (rack  material  1 


«    Roadway  an.l  Ir.tck  .0.3.1    0  J4:.  I9M 

t(  Buildings   *»•      2«  >" 


1*    Tool*  and  supplies.  .0.33    0.  |fl 


14* 


Coat,  quality  and 
climatic  condition, 
vary  widely. 

Local  condition, 
must  determine 
value  of  X-  Curv- 
ature  affect, 
charges  but  lightly 
where  protected 
by  proper  plate, 
and  fastening*. 

Present  average 
annual  charge  per 
mile  of  main  track 
t.  III  per  million 
tun  mile.,  or  1.1 
ton.  new  rails  for 
name  traffic.  Curv- 
ature afreets  this 
account. 

Present  average 
annua!  charge  per 
mile  of  main  track 
l»  tin  per  million 
tori  miles  Affected 
slightly  by  curv- 
ature. 

Affected  by  curva- 
ture. 

Affected  only  where 
distance  or  In- 
creased volume  of 
trntTV  m;.kes  ad- 
dition!, I  buildings 
nerrsaa ry 


No. 

2. 


ACCOUNTS    AFFECTED   BY    MAIN    TRACK  MILRAOE. 

Account. 


(block 
only)..  Pr 


Remark.. 

For  full  ballasted  track  thl.  varies  with  the 
quality  of  ballast  and  cost  laid  down  I 
of  track. 

Varies  widely, 
tlona. 


nt  average  coat  |1 25.00  per  mile  with 
average  of  one  signal  to  the  mile.  Curva- 


20.  Stationery 
printing 


ACCOUNTS   ArYEOTED   BY    MILEAOE  01 

11.  Grade  crossings. 
Fences,  cattle 
guard,  and 

...  Mileage  of  main  track  affect,  thl. 
slightly,  but  variation  1.  moat 
In  proportion  to  miles  of  road. 


11. 


14. 


K. 
K 

10. 


Varies  widely, 
ditlon*. 


Varies  .lightly  per  mile  of  road, 
on  number  of  wire. 


Tunnel.   

Bridges,  trestle 

and  culvert... 
Over  and 

grade 

logs 


Y  BY  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES 


The  expense  of  these  Items  depend,  on  the 
number,  else  and  character  of  the  struc- 


REVI810N  or  MANUAL. 


The  committee  recommends  that  Conclusion  2.  page  436. 
of  the  Manual,  be  changed  to  read:  Numerous  tests  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  absolute  value  for  train  resistance. 
For  practical  purposes  freight  train  resistance  can  be  consid- 
ered constant  between  velocities  of  7  and  36  miles  per  hour; 
that  Conclusions  3  and  7  be  eliminated  and  the  matter  under 
subhead  1  on  page  618  of  this  report  be  substituted:  also  the 
table  on  page  615;  that  for  conclusion  4  there  be  substituted 
conclusions  1-4  on  pages  620  and  621.  and  that  conclusions 
8  and  9  be  renumbered  7  and  8.  respectively. 

A.  K.  Shurtleff  (C.  R.  I.  ft  P.),  Chairman:  R.  N.  Beglcn 
(B.  ft  O),  Vice-chairman;  F.  II.  Alfred  (P.  M.).  A.  C.  Den- 
nis (Cotr.  Engr.),  C.  P.  Howard  (I.  C),  F.  W.  Green  (La.  ft 
Ark.),  P.  M.  LaBach  (C.  R.  I.  ft  P.).  Fred  Lavls  (  Cons. 
Engr.).  F.  W.  Smith  (C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L.),  H.  J.  Simmons  (E. 
P.  ft  S  W.>,  Walter  Lorlng  Webb  (Cons.  Engr.).  M.  A.  Zook 
(C.  G.  W)..  Committee. 

APPENDIX  A. 

RATIO  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIVALENT  TON  MILEAGE  TO  TOTAL. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  equivalent 
ton  mileage  that  the  locomotive  bears  to  the  total  equivalent 
ton  milage  of  its  class  of  traffic  for  the  roads  given  in  the 
table  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Owing  to  tho  fact  that  both 
tables  were  made  on  the  average  weight  of  locomotive*  of 
the  road,  passenger  and  freight  engines  considered  the  same, 
the  percentage  shown  for  freight  locomotives  Is  probably 
lower  than  It  should  bo  and  the  percentage  for  passenger 
service  higher  since  the  average  freight  locomotive  weigh* 
more  than  the  passenger  types. 

PER  CKNT.  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIVALENT  TON  MILEAGE 
EQUIVALENT  TON   MILEAGE  OF  1TB  CLASS  Ol 

Road. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

D.  L.  A  W  

Pennsylvania  Co 
P.  A  T*  E. 


X.  Y.  C.  &  St.  I  

P.  &  R  

Vandalia   

Xj>  8.  &  M.  S  

N.  V.  C.  ft  II.  R 
C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J... 

Northern  Cen  

N.  ft  W  

C.  C.  C.  ft  BL  I  

Erie   

r.ehigh  Valley. . ■ 
n.  *  o  

P.  B.  ft  W  

n.  a  h  

C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  1..  . . 
C.    ft  o  


Frt. 
20 

Pass. 

s 

Road. 
Sou.  pac.  and  a.  H. 

23 

it 

ft    S.  A  

21 

51 

A.  T.  ft  S.  F  

11 

57 

Union  Pac.  O.  S.  U. 

1? 

39 

O.-W.  R.  ft  N.  

21 

57 

N.  0    &  St-  1  

24 

50 

C,  G.  W  

20 

52 

C.  B.  ft  O  

84 

51 

C  A  N.-W  

C.  H    I.  ft  P  

S 

21 

I] 

24 

:i 

55 

N 

At.  K.  ft  T  (Includ- 

C  St.  P.  M   ft  0 

U 

n 

14 

2f, 

-.7 

C.  M.  ft  St.  P 

14 

n 

Nor.  Pac... 

20 

so 

Great  Nor  

i,  , 

M 

St.  [»  ft  S  F. 

ii 

pere  Marquette  .... 

22 

r.i 

54 

Mo.  Pi.c  .  St   I.  1  M 

IS 

A  S  

40 

41 

P.  ft  R.  G. 

is 

51 

Y   ft  M  V  

io 

SS 

Sc-thonrd  Air  Tine.. 

;s 

50 

Atlantic  Coast  I  ine.. 

50 

M.  St.  p  S-  S   S  M. 
Cent,   of  Georgia . . . 

C.  ft  A  

111.  Cent  

I-on«r  Islond   

P.  M.  *  N  

CAE  T  

Mobile  ft  nh 

L  ft  N  


This  table  is  eiven  »s  Information  tn  show  the  anproxl- 
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of  traffic,  on  the  basis  of  one  ton  of  locomotive  doing  double 
the  damage  of  one  ton  of  the  balance  of  iU  train.  The  quen 
tlon  of  the  exact  ratio  of  damage  la  an  Intricate  one  and 
would  require  more  data  than  the  committee  haa  at  present. 
There  la  no  strong  probability  that  the  average  axle  load  of 
locomotive  and  tonder  will  reach  the  exceptionally  heavy 
loading  given  for  the  extra  heavy  Mikado  typo  in  the  report 
for  many  years,  even  if  it  ever  does,  and  the  modern  con- 
solidation will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  represent  the  aver- 
age to  be  considered  In  estimating  values  of  locations. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  by  the  proposed  method  of 
equivalent  ton  miles  the  passenger  locomotive  does  as  much 
damage  as  the  balance  of  its  train,  while  the  freight  locomo- 
tive does  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  balance  of  Its  train 
on  the  average.  Tho  two  extremes  of  freight  service  are 
represented  by  the  Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie,  which  with  its 
low  grades  averages  about  16.5  tons  of  cars  and  contents  to 
each  ton  of  locomotive,  and  the  Denver  A  Rio  Grande  with 
Its  very  heavy  mountain  gradients  averages  about  3.9  tons 
cars  and  contents  per  ton  of  locomotive.  The  extremes  In 
passenger  service  are  the  New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis, 
averaging  3.16  tons  passenger  cars  to  one  ton  of  locomotive, 
and  the  Chicago  A  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  average  1.88 
tons  per  locomotive  ton. 

In  former  practice  the  locomotive  has  been  frequently 
considered  as  affecting  a  track  In  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  bal- 
ance of  its  train,  but  examples  above  will  show  the  Incon- 
sistency of  using  such  methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  data 
will  become  available  to  fix  tbe  factor  with  more  certainty 
than  the  one  assumed  In  this  report 

Discussion  on  Economics  of  Railway  Location. 

W.  J.  Wilgus.  consulting  engineer:  I  have  been  much  Inter- 
ested in  reading  the  report  of  the  Committee,  especially  the 
part  bearing  on  the  suggested  method  of  segregating  certain 
items  of  maintenance  expenditures  between  passenger  and 
freight  service.  It  would  seem  that  this  point  has  a  vital  bear- 
ing not  alone  on  economics  of  railway  location,  bnt  also  on 
another  matter  that  Is  at  least  equally  Important 

Tbe  ascertainment  of  reasonably  accurate  costs  of  trans- 
porting passengers  and  freight  Is  becoming  Increasingly  nec- 
essary as  a  basis  for  resisting  Improper  rate  reductions,  and 
for  securing  higher  rates  where  their  fairness  can  be  proven. 
While  a  few  of  the  I.  C.  C.  classification  items  of  maintenance 
fluctuate  in  proportion  to  train  mileage  handled,  the  majority 
of  them  are,  as  stated  by  tbe  committee,  directly  or  Indirectly 
affected  by  tbe  gross  weight  ton  mileage  tbat  rolls  over  tbe 
rails.  Tbe  question  then  arises— should  the  actual  tonnage 
be  taken,  embracing  locomotives,  cars  and  contents,  or  should 
an  attempt  be  made,  as  recommended  by  the  committee,  to 
make  allowance  through  "equivalent  ton  mileage"  for  excess 
damage  assumed  to  be  done  to  track  and  structures  by  tbe 
hlKher  speed  passenger  trains  and  by  locomotives  as  com- 
pared with  the  toad  they  haul? 

As  regards  the  comparative  effect  of  passenger  and  freight 
trains,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  generally  speak- 
ing, there  Is  no  appreciable  difference.  If  In  considering  the 
higher  speeds  In  passenger  service  equal  attention  Is  paid  to 
destructive  agencies  peculiar  to  the  freight  service,  such  as 
drippings  from  coal  and'  refrigerator  cars.  Imperfections  of 
equipment  heavier  wheel  concentrations,  twisting  action  of 
locomotives  at  slow  speeds.  Uttering  of  roadbed  and  the  foul- 
ing and  destructive  action  of  the  products  of  combustion  of 
inferior  grades  of  coal  used  In  freight  service.  CorroBlvo 
drippings  are  detrimental  to  floor  beams  and  stringers  and 
solid  floors  of  bridges;  to  track  fastenings  such  as  spikes,  tie- 
plates,  bolts  and  splices;  and  to  rails,  frogs  and  switches. 
Side  bearings  on  freight  cars  are  so  stiff  as  to  provide  much 
less  freedom  of  adjustment  to  varying  track  conditions  than 
on  passenger  cars.  This  has  been  strikingly  shown  on  tracks 
used  exclusively  for  freight  traffic,  where  trucks  in  passing 
from  curve  to  tangent  retain  their  slewed  position  and  grind 
the  outer  rail  for  considerable  distances. 

Springs  under  rreight  care  are  loss  delicately  adjusted 
than  on  passenger  cars,  with  correspondingly  greater  shock 
to  track  and  structures,  especially  In  the  case  of  eight-wheel 
coal  cars  having  18,750  lbs.  per  wheel  as  contrasted  with  12- 
wheel  passenger  coaches  weighing  but  12,500  lbs.  per  wheel. 
Superworn  tires,  flat  spots  on  wheels,  dragging  brake  beams 
and  draft  rigging,  and  similar  Imperfections  peculiar  to  freight 
equipment  cause  additional  wear  and  tear.  Slowly  moving 
freight  locomotives  when  exerting  their  maximum  tractive 
force,  cause  a  twisting  action  from  side  to  side  that  tends 
to  work  track  out  of  line  as  much  or  more  than  higher  speed 
passenger  trains. 

Droppings  from  freight  trains,  such  as  lumps  of  coal,  rub- 
bish, loose  doors  and  other  broken  parts,  Increase  the  danger 
and  add  to  the  cost  of  policing.   Freight  locomotives  consume 


more  coal  and  use  a  poorer  grade  of  fuel,  and  tbe  resulting 
larger  volume  of  cinders,  gases  and  smoke  fouls  the  ballast, 
corrodes  metallic  structures,  and  Injures  paint  on  buildings, 
bridges  and  signals  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  passenger 
power.  Freight  locomotives  under  load  stop  and  start  more 
frequently,  causing  slipping  of  drivers  that  blisters  and  wears 
the  rail.  Local  freights  do  more  or  less  switching  on  main 
tracks  and  at  stations,  with  accompanying  wear  and  tear  on 
track  and  structures. 

On  many  railroads  both  "drag''  and  preferential  freight 
trains  on  certain  divisions  are  run  at  high  speeds.  In  order 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  passenger  service,  and  any  fixed  rule 
for  calculating  "equivalent  ton  mileage"  would  have  to  be 
varied  to  meet  these  frequent  conditions. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  relative  speeds  of  passenger 
and  freight  trains  are  so  variable  and  the  Instances  In  which 
the  latter  are  more  destructive  to  track  and  structure  so 
numerous,  that  any  attempt  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  percentage 
that  one  exceeds  the  other  would  lead  to  questionable  results. 
Judgment,  which  In  any  event  must  guide  a  decision,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  taking  all  these  facts  Into 
consideration,  the  added  cost  of  maintenance  chargeable  to 
passenger  service  by  reason  of  higher  speeds  Is  practically 
offset  by  many  features  incident  to  the  slower  speed  traffic. 

As  to  the  comparative  effect  of  locomotives  and  of  the  load 
they  haul,  it  Is  possibly  true  that  the  former  cause  somewhat 
more  damage  per  ton  than  the  latter,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  might  be  imagined.  For  Instance,  taking  two  loaded  coal 
cars  weighing  ISO  tons,  their  smaller  diameter  wheels,  less 
perfect  construction  and  maintenance,  and  drippings  and 
droppings,  may  be  said  to  go  far  toward  equaling  the  twisting 
and  corrosive  effects  of  a  locomotive  of  the  same  weight; 
and  In  passenger  service  the  smaller  wheels  and  tall  end 
side  swing  may  be  considered  as  going  far  toward  equaling 
the  destructive  action  of  the  locomotive. 

To  guess  that  the  locomotive,  including  Its  tender,  creates 
twice  as  much  destructive  action  per  ton  of  gross  weight  an 
the  load  It  hauls,  may  yield  a  result  more  In  excess  of  the 
truth  than  the  making  of  no  allowance  may  understate  the 
truth. 

Summarizing.  In  the  absence  of  precise  data,  and  taking 
into  account  the  complexity  of  tbe  problem,  la  It  not  fair  to 
say  that  under  average  conditions  a  gross  weight  ton  of  pas- 
seDRer  train  create*)  the  same  destructive  effect  on  track  and 
structures  as  a  gross  weight  ton  of  freight  train;  and  that 
an  attempt  to  assign  constructive  tonnage  to  portions  of  the 
rolling  load  as  the  measure  of  their  assumed  excess  wear  and 
tear  on  track  and  structures,  will  result  either  In  complica- 
tions and  contradictions,  or  in  so  many  variations  In  the 
formula  as  to  make  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule? 

A.  K.  Shurtleff,  committee  chairman:  It  Is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  the  problems  of  this  committee  can  be  reduced  to 
an  exact  science  and  that  simple  formulas  can  be  deduced 
which  will  be  mathematically  correct  In  all  cases  when  applied 
to  the  problems  regardless  of  tho  varying  conditions.  This  Ib 
impossible,  owing  to  tbe  fact  that,  wero  It  possible  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  proper  coefficients  for  each  of  tbe  vari- 
ables under  different  conditions,  the  formula  would  become 
very  complex,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  engineer  would  have 
to  be  exercised  In  selecting  tbe  particular  value  of  each  co- 
efficient for  the  condition  which  be  thinks  may  exist.  Such 
complicated  equations  would  probably  lead  to  no  greater 
accuracy  than  the  approximate  simpler  formula  such  as  this 
committee  la  attempting  to  establish. 

We  are  trying  to  formulate  methods  for  analyzing  the  prob- 
lems of  economics  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Id  so  doing,  we 
give  equations  which,  to  our  best  knowledge,  cover  average 
conditions.  We  expect  that  many  roads  will  And  the  values 
of  certain  terms  of  the  equations  different  under  their  condi- 
tions of  operation  from  those  given  by  this  committee.  In  such 
cases  we  bellove  that  by  the  use  of  the  methods  to  be  pro- 
posed by  this  committee  and  the  cofficlcnt  values  as  they  find 
them,  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  In  weighing  the 
relative  economic  values  of  various  locations. 

In  our  present  report  we  have  attempted  to  give  u  method 
for  analysis  of  maintenance  of  way  accounts,  hoping  at  a 
later  date  to  simplify  to  an  equation  form  of  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  the  field  engineer.  Wo  are  attempting  to  analyze  the 
Items  which  aro  affected  by  volume  of  traffic  on  the  basts  of 
equivalent  ton  mileage,  reducing  locomotive  tonnage  and  pas- 
senger train  tonnage  to  an  approximate  equivalent  of  freiKht 
car  tonnage,  using  multipliers  for  each,  which.  In  our  present 
judgment,  appear  to  represent  the  relative  damaging  effects 
of  a  ton  of  each  class,  as  compared  to  the  average  effect  of  one 
ton  of  freight  car  and  load. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  criticism 
of  W.  J.  Wilgus,  and  his  suggestion  that  actual  tonnage  be 
used  In  dividing  between  the  two  classes.   The  points  raised 
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by  Mr.  Wllgua  showing  expenses  created  by  freight  service 
which  do  not  apply  to  passenger  traffic  are  excellent.  At  the 
same  time  the  points  brought  out  about  the  locomotives  can 
be  used  aa  an  excellent  argument  In  favor  of  considering  one 
ton  of  locomotive  aa  producing  greater  damage  than  a  ton  of 
car  and  contents. 

There  Is  wide  difference  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
relative  damage  per  ton  of  passenger  train  when  compared  to 
a  ton  of  freight,  it  Is  certain  that  our  roads  require  a  much 
higher  grade  of  maintenance,  both  in  labor  and  material,  to 
take  care  of  the  higher  speeds  of  passenger  service  than  they 
would  If  the  entire  tonnage  over  the  rails  was  freight  Unfor- 
tunately, the  tests  at  St.  Louis  covering  counterbalancing 
were  only  made  on  Atlantic  Passenger  Locomotives  of  the  so- 
called  balanced  compound  type,  no  such  tests  being  made  on 
simple  locomotives. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cole  engine,  the  nosing  of  these 
locomotives  Increased  materially  with  the  velocity,  and  In  the 
Baldwin  balanced  compound  was  aa  great  as  0.74  in,  per 
revolution  at  240  r.  p.  m.  or  66  m.  p.  hr.  In  this  locomotive 
at  the  same  speed  the  load  on  each  wheel  of  the  first  set 
of  drivers  became  very  light  through  one-quarter  of  each 
revolution  and  returned  abruptly  In  about  one-eighth  revolu- 
tion. At  320  revolutions  one  forward  driver  left  the  rails.  It 
is  well  known  that  counterbalancing  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
accomplished  In  four-cylinder  locomotives,  but  statistics  show 
that  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives have  4  cylinders,  the  balance  being  simple.  The 
great  bulk  of  passengor  locomotives  are  of  the  simple  engine 
type  and  at  tbo  high  velocities  undoubtedly  cause  much  greater 
disturbance  to  the  track  than  the  balanced  compound  cited 
above. 

In  view  of  these  disturbing  forces  at  high  speeds  and  the 
necessity  of  higher  grade  of  maintenance,  it  would  seem  that 
the  costs  of  maintenance  in  those  accounts  affected  by  the 
volume  of  traffic  would  be  greater  per  ton  for  passenger  serv- 
ice than  for  freight  and  that  the  equivalent  ton  mileage  prin- 
ciple should  be  used  in  the  analysts  of  costs  for  these  accounts. 

The  factors  for  reducing  to  equivalent  ton  mileage  may  vary 
somewhat.  Data  covering  several  years'  operation  on  a  4-irack 
road  having  2  tracks  devoted  to  each  class  of  traffic  would 
help  materially  in  fixing  the  relative  values. 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  conclusion  2  under 
Revision  of  Manual  In  the  report  be  accepted.) 

L.  C.  Frltch  (C.  O.  W.):  This  subject  Is  something  that  is  so 
much  involved  that  it  Is  very  hard  to  fix  any  formula  or  rules 
that  will  fit  all  conditions.  I  believe  some  resistances  will 
increase  with  the  speed  and  others  will  decrease  with  the 
speed,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  the  limits  between  7  and  85 
m.  p.  h.  are  rather  high.  The  limits  ought  to  be  from  6 
to  20  m.  p.  h.  The  higher  limits  are  really  the  more  prac- 
ticable for  freight  train  speed,  and  I  think  Mr.  Beglen  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  one  is  almost  forced  to  reach,  that  it 
Is  almost  impossible  to  establish  any  formula  that  will  fix 
the  train  resistance;  that  with  all  the  numerous  tests  that 
were  made,  according  to  bis  report,  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
anything  that  will  serve  as  a  guide.  Of  course,  the  main  diffi- 
culty is  that  there  is  such  a  vast  difference  in  equipment,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  fix  any  definite  resistances.  My 
own  opinion  Is  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  going  to 
extremes  in  tonnage.  They  are  overloading  trains.  I  have 
always  believed  that  there  is  an  economical  maximum  lounaKe 
which  is  very  much  below  the  maximum  tonnage  which  loco- 
motives are  able  to  draw.  I  think  that  many  roads  are  ex- 
pending more  money  in  overtime  and  Interference  with  traffic 
than  would  be  the  case  If  they  established  an  economic  load- 
ing, whfch  would  be  much  better  than  the  maximum  tractive 
power  of  the  locomotive;  tho  tonnage  could  be  used  in  such 
cases  with  less  delay  and  Interference. 

P.  S.  Stevens  (P.  6  R.) :  I  might  say  on  the  question  of 
tonnage  It  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  self-evident  fact  that  the 
most  economical  tonnage  to  handle  is  that  which  will  enable 
an  engine  to  deliver  the  greatest  tonnage  from  one  point  to 
another  within  a  given  time  at  the  least  expense.  This  holds 
true,  no  matter  whether  you  wear  your  engine  out  In  one 
month,  or  one  year,  or  ten  years — the  quicker  you  wear 
it  out  the  better.  The  whole  question  Is  to  move  the  ton- 
nage, the  most  of  It,  in  the  least  time,  at  the  least  expense; 
that  is  the  whole  thing  to  be  worked  out. 

C.  P.  Howard  (I.  C):  I  have  recently  used  this  data  in 
calculating  the  time  and  fuel  consumption  and  other  items 
for  a  division  of  130  miles.  In  a  case  where  It  would  be 
practicable  to  haul  a  5,000-ton  train  at  about  8.6  m.  p.  h. 
over  the  proposed  0.3  per  cent,  grade.  It  was  found  a  4,000  train 
would  be  Just  about  the  economical  limit  The  fuel  consump- 
tion per  ton  mile  remains  practically  the  same  for  the  6.000- 
ton  train  as  for  the  4.000-ton  train.    The  time  Increases  a 


great  deal.  In  fact  the  time  for  the  4,000 ton  train  was 
about  15  per  cent  greater  than  the  time  for  a  2.700  ton  train. 
The  fuel  consumption  for  the  2,700-ton  train,  as  calculated 
from  the  Information  given  by  Mr.  Shurtleff  in  his  bulletin, 
checked  out  very  closely  with  that  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent In  his  estimate. 

F.  S.  Stevens:  One  of  the  principal  questions  Is  inter- 
ference. The  tonnage  rating  that  Is  worked  out  absolutely 
correctly,  which  will  give  the  best  results  and  move  the 
greatest  tonnage  in  the  least  time,  is  Indefensible  in  many 
cases.  because  to  put  that  tutirmge  over  the  road  means  that 
you  cannot  put  anything  else  over  it.  The  local  freight  and 
the  passenger  service  must  be  put  out  of  commission.  The 
tonnage  trains  can  only  move  to  the  limit  of  the  sidings,  and 
they  must  have  a  limit  of  speed,  and  If  they  get  Into  a  hole 
in  some  place  on  account  of  the  preferred  service,  they  can 
not  get  out   All  these  things  have  to  be  considered. 

(Conclusion  2  was  then  adopted  as  revised.) 

Mr.  Shurtleff:  We  propose  to  change  conclusion  7  of  the 
Alanual  to  agree  with  Mr.  Begien's  conclusions  from  dyna- 
mometer testa,  presented  elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  except 
that  we  desire  to  omit  his  conclusion  2.  and  state  under  D  in 
conclusion  (1):  "The  following  formulae  are  practicable  where 
train  has  been  In  motion  at  least  15  minutes."  Then  give 
the  formula  for  A  rating,  which  Is  the  same  aa  the  present 
formula  given  In  3,  or  practically  the  same;  the  formula 
for  B  rating,  the  formula  for  C  rating,  and  the  formula  for 
D  rating.  Those  give  the  ratings  for  different  conditions 
of  temperature.  Then  insert  the  table  shown  on  page  615 
of  the  Manual.  In  that  way  we  cover  In  the  one  conclusion 
what  was  covered  In  the  two  conclusions  at  the  previous 

U  C.  Fritch:  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  train  In  mo- 
tion the  first  15  minutes?  I  cannot  see  that  there  Is  any 
practical  use  In  that.  Of  course,  they  could  beat  up  the 
Journals,  but  they  could  not  put  on  additional  tonnage  after 
the  train  had  been  in  motion  fifteen  minutes.  So  of  what 
use  is  the  resistance  at  that  time?  It  Is  probably  well 
enough  for  Information,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  any 
practical  value  to  as. 

O.  D.  Brooke  (B.  A  O.) :  As  I  understand  the  adaptation 
of  this  formula  to  actual  practice,  a  certain  speed  will  have 
to  be  assumed  and  that  would  be  the  speed  that  probably 
would  be  attained  on  the  ruling  grade  after  the  train  had 
been  In  motion  16  minutes.  In  starting,  of  course,  and  for 
the  first  15  minutes  of  the  run.  If  the  run  during  that  period 
is  on  the  ruling  grade,  the  train  would  proceed  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  speed  than  the  assumed  speed,  but  that  lower 
.speed  for  a  period  of  IS  minutes  would  not  appreciably  affect 
the  running  of  the  train  over  the  division;  so  the  value  of 
the  formula  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  Shurtleff:  The  rating  is  always  given  as  two  things 
that  govern  the  time  allowable  over  the  district,  and  your 
ruling  grade.  The  time  allowable  over  the  district  would  fix 
the  speed  on  the  ruling  grades,  and  this  speed  would  In 
many  cases  not  fall  below  6  m.  p.  h..  and  more  often 
It  runs  to  8  and  10.  At  10  m.  p.  h.  the  locomotive  has  a 
great  deal  less  tractive  power  than  It  has  at  5  m.  p.  h.  In 
spite  or  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  past  assumed  that  the 
locomotive  could  work  with  the  reverse  lever  down  In  the 
corner,  up  to  8  or  10  m.  p.  h..  we  have  yet  to  find  a  fireman 
who  can  fire  the  modern  locomotive  under  these  conditions. 
Therefore,  when  you  get  to  working  at  7  ft  or  8  m.  p.  h., 
your  draw  bar  pull  Is  much  less  and  during  the  early  few 
minutes  of  the  run  the  locomotive  has  greater  power  to 
overcome  the  starting  resistances.  I  do  not  think  It  would 
make  so  much  difference  at  mere  slop  for  a  signal,  where 
the  Journals  would  not  have  a  chance  to  cool  down. 

Mr.  Sullivan :  It  is  unfortunate  in  a  great  many  cases  that 
the  operating  department  and  the  engineering  department  do 
not  work  closer  together  than  they  do.  I  do  not  think  this 
committee  can  go  too  far  Into  the  other  fellow's  department 
Take  a  practical  case.  Suppose  we  have  a  superintendent 
who  wants  to  load  everything  up  to  the  very  last  notch,  and 
we  have  some  0.4  per  cent  grades  that  could  possibly  be 
reduced  to  0.3  per  cent.  We  do  that  work  and  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  a  division.  The  next  superintendent 
comes  along  and  says,  "We  are  loading  too  high;  we  are 
going  to  load  at  a  10  or  16  per  cent  reduction."  The  chances 
are  that  the  money  that  you  have  spent  on  the  grade  reduc- 
tion has  been  thrown  away  for  the  reason  that  If  the  former 
superintendent  were  loading  for  the  short  grades,  the  loads 
could  be  carried  over.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any 
restrictions  of  this  committee  In  the  way  of  figuring  out 
economics  and  going  into  the  costs,  and  also  the  method  of 
transportation.  That  problem  would  have  to  be  solved  by 
each  road  Itself.   They  must  get  together  with  tbo  opera  tin  k 
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and  engineering  departments,  but  the  general  Information 
that  this  committee  can  give  should  not  be  restricted. 

A.  J.  Hlmes  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  St.  L.) :  In  pursuing  the  subject 
along  this  line.  It  Is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to 
be  thoroughly  posted  with  the  work  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment as  It  is  actually  done  and  to  learn  from  it  all  that  be 
can  and  to  offer  his  assistance  In  any  case  where  it  appears 
that  the  best  results  are  not  being  secured  in  the  operation 
of  the  road.  In  many  cases  too  sharp  a  division  has  been 
made  between  the  different  departments.  The  particular  do- 
velopment  of  the  present  generation  in  all  kinds  of  economic 
work  has  to  do  with  co-operation.  The  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  large  enterprises  Is  to  bring  about  accurate  and 
hearty  cooperation  between  the  many  units  of  an  organisa- 
tion. 

(The  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Revision  of  the  Manual  was  adopted.) 

J.  L.  Campbell:  I  believe  that  a  safe  rule  for  a  locating 
engineer  to  follow  is  to  assume  that  the  operating  depart- 
ment will  make  a  proper  and  efficient  use  of  the  plant,  that 
the  engineering  department  gives  for  the  conduct  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  substitution  of  conclusions  1-4  under  "Tonnage  ratings" 
in  Mr.  Beglen's  Appendix  B  (published  elsewhere  In  this 
issue)  for  conclusion  4  of  the  Manual  was  next  considered. 

J.  B.  Jenkins  (B.  ft  O.):  There  seems  to  be  a  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  based  on  different  results  and 
tests,  as  to  whether  degree  of  curve  Increases  the  resist- 
ance, per  degree,  or  whether  It  decreases  it.  In  general 
it  sems  If  you  disregard  all  other  conditions  that  a  10  deg. 
curve  seems  to  require  less  compensation  per  degree  than 
a  2  deg.  curve,  but  I  believe  If  we  consider  other  condi- 
tions we  will  find  the  case  to  be  quite  the  opposite.  I 
think  the  reason  why  the  10  deg.  curve  seems  to  require 
less  compensation  Is  that,  the  speed  at  which  the  freight 
train  passes  over  the  10  deg.  curve  is  more  nearly  that 
for  which  the  curve  Is  super-elevated,  while  with  a  2  deg. 
curve,  the  curve  is  liable  to  be  elevated  for  fast  passen- 
ger service  and  the  freight  train  goes  around  It  at  a 
much  slower  speed,  resulting  In  greater  friction.  The 
principal  factor  In  changing  the  rate  of  compensation 
should  be  the  relation  of  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail 
to  the  elevation  required  for  the  average  speed  of  freight 
trains.  Undoubtedly  there  is  more  friction  in  swinging 
the  truck  on  a  4  deg.  curve  than  there  is  on  a  2  deg. 
curve.  I  believe  if  all  conditions  were  taken  into  account, 
that  these  figures  should  be  more  nearly  reversed ;  that 
It  should  be  more  nearly  0.04  for  the  2  deg.  curve,  2,000 
ft.  long,  and  more  nearly  0.03  for  the  4  deg.  curve  1,000 
ft.  long. 

O.  D.  Brooke  (B.  ft  O.) :  It  appears  to  me  that  there  Is 
confusion  here  between  the  degree  of  curve,  and  the 
central  angle  of  the  curve.  The  total  compensation  will 
be  the  same  whether  It  Is  a  4  deg.  curve,  or  a  2  deg. 
curve,  but  the  rate  per  degree  will  be  different.  Take  the 
example  Just  cited,  with  a  2  deg.  curve  2,000  ft.  long. 
40  deg.  of  central  angle;  your  total  compensation  would 
be  1.2  ft.  With  a  4  deg.  curve  1,000  ft.  long,  your  com- 
pensation would  be  at  the  rate  of  1.2  or  the  total  com- 
pensation for  the  whole  curve  will  be  the  same  thing,  1.2. 
In  other  words  your  degrees  of  central  angle  would  be 
constant,  but  your  rate  of  compensation  would  Increase 
with  the  degree  of  curve,  while  the  length  of  your  curve 
will  decrease  In  Inverse  proportion. 

J.  U  Campbell  (E.  P.  8.  W.):  I  ask  the  committee  to 
state  the  reasons  for  making  the  curve  length  a  factor 
In  determining  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Mr.  8hurtleff:  There  Is  only  a  portion  of  the  train 
being  subjected  to  the  resistance  at  one  time,  and  the 
draw  bar  pull  of  tho  locomotive  is  constant.  It  the  whole 
train  was  subjected  to  the  resistance  It  would  mean  that 
each  ton  of  the  train  was  subjected  to  that  resistance,  but 
In  cases  where  only  half  of  the  train  Is  subjected  to  that 
resistance,  work  out  as  Mr.  Beglen  did,  we  think  a  less 
resistance  would  be  suitable  in  each  case. 

8  8.  Roberta  (I.  C):  Would  It  not  be  better  to  drop 
the  word  "super"  In  paragraph  3  of  the  conclusions  from 
the  word  "Super-elevation? 

Mr.  Shurtleff:    The  committee  will  accept  that 

Mr.  Brooke:  There  is  one  remark  I  wish  to  make  for 
the  information  of  the  Association  and  that  is  that  the 
dynamometer  tests  referred  to  In  the  paper  of  Mr.  Beglen 
<'tn braced  almost  every  conceivable  class  of  line  and  traffic. 
The  tests  were  made  on  lines  having  from  2  to  2.1  per 
<*nt.  grades,  with  curves  as  high  as  14  deg..  and  they 
were  made  over  0.3  per  cent,  lines,  with  maximum  curva 
ture  of  4  deg..  on  which  there  was  no  passenger  travel 


whatever.  They  embraced  other  high  speed  lines  having 
curves  of  6  and  6  deg.,  with  mixed  traffic,  and  practically 
level  lines  having  some  curves  as  high  as  9  to  10  deg. 

curves,  on  Which  the  speed  Of  passenger  trains  was  high. 

and  the  speed  of  the  freight  trains  was  low. 

E.  Gray,  Jr.  (C.  ft  O.).  It  has  been  suggested  that  com- 
pensation Is  not  necessary  In  the  case  of  minor  grades  or 
very  light  grades.  I  think  that  this  view  la  wrong.  Much 
mischief  has  been  done  and  the  possible  train  loau  of 
railroads  cut  down  by  the  contrary  practice.  It  often 
happens  that  a  railroad  might  have  long  stretches  of  very 
long  (trades  and  only  a  few  governing  grades  and  that  com- 
pensation has  been  carried  out  only  on  those  heavy  grades, 
and  it  occurs  afterwards  that  those  stretches  of  light  grade 
become  the  governing  grade  either  because  helper  engines 
are  employed  on  the  heavier  grades,  or  the  grades  are  re- 
duced by  changing  the  route. 

M.  L.  Byers  (B.  ft  H.):  I  want  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
the  committee.  My  idea  is  that  curved  resistance  de- 
pends on  three  principal  factors.  The  first  is  the  degree 
of  curvature,  the  second  is  the  relation  between  the  length 
of  the  curve  and  the  length  of  the  train,  and  the  other 
in  the  super-elevation  of  the  curve.  The  formula  which  the  com- 
mittee has  offered  us  seems  to  agree  pretty  well,  perhaps 
I  should  say  very  well,  for  the  first  two  factors.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  keep  in  mind  the  matter  of  look- 
ing Into  the  question  of  the  effects  of  variation  in  super- 
elevation on  the  curve  resistance  in  the  future. 

J.  L  Campbell:  I  do  not  believe  the  curve  length  is  the 
proper  element  to  take  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
rate  of  compensation.  1  think  on  a  1  per  cent  grade,  If  a 
properly  compensated  grade  Is  one-half  the  length  of  the 
curve,  that  you  muBt  eliminate  that  part  of  the  train  which  Is 
off  the  curve. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Raymond  (Iowa  University):  I  think,  from 
theoretical  grounds,  the  curve  resistance  varies  with  the  de- 
gree. Therefore,  the  compensation  to  be  theoretically  exact, 
to  produce  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  says 
he  wishes  to  produce,  namely,  a  constant  pull  on  the  draw- 
bar, or  at  least  a  constant  effort  of  the  locomotive,  to  produce 
that  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  compensation  should  vary  with 
the  curve  resistance,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  established 
that  curve  resistance  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  the  curve. 
I  think  that  Is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  this 
resistance  Is  due  to  the  twisting  of  the  truck  on  the  track, 
and  that  means  simply  the  friction  between  the  wheel  and  the 
rail,  and  that  must  be  largely  independent  of  the  degree  of 
the  curve.  In  these  days  we  are  devoting  a  large  part  of  our 
effort  to  the  betterment  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  It  seems 
to  me  the  submerged  tenth  that  have  four  tracks  are  as  welt 
entitled  to  consideration  as  the  90  per  cent  of  the  roads  who 
have  only  one  track,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
committee's  report,  when  It  Is  finally  made  up.  that  there  shall 
be  rules  for  one  track  roads  and  other  rules  for  four-track 
roads,  and  I  believe  the  committee  should  take  notice  of  that 
fact  In  making  Its  conclusions. 

(The  new  conclusions  1-4  were  then  adopted  by  vote  of  the 
association,  "i 

Mr.  Shurtleff:  The  conclusions  presented  In  the  main  re- 
port are  in  reference  to  the  present  matter  published  In  the 
Bulletin  and  attempt  to  lay  down  an  approximate  method  of 
analysing  the  maintenance  of  way  expenses,  particularly  those 
expenses  which  vary  with  the  volume  of  traffic.  They  are  pre- 
sented to  aid  In  the  analyzing  of  the  expenses  referred  to,  but 
this  committee  cannot  feel  It  has  hit  the  exact  method.  We 
believe,  however,  we  have  made  a  long  stride  toward  a  proper 
method  of  analysis. 

Conclusion  1  was  adopted. 

Conclusion  2  and  3  were  adopted  as  Information. 

I*  S.  Rose  (C.  C.  C  ft  St.  L  ) :  Concerning  conclusion 
4.  I  do  not  believe  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  pas- 
senger train  is  twice  as  severe  on  a  track  as  the  freight 
train.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  speed.  1  believe  that 
the  passenger  cars  are  kept  in  better  condition  than  the 
freight  cars  and  have  fewer  flat  wheels.  The  damagu 
to  the  track  which  causes  repairs  depends  on  the  speed, 
and  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I,.  C.  Flitch:  I  have  not  any  constructive  criticism  to 
make  in  this  case,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  before  we 
adopt  even  as  information  a  conclusion  that  may  be  as 
far  reaching  In  its  effects  as  this  we  ought  to  get  all 
available  data  on  the  subject.  We  all  know  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to'  determine  tho  cost  as  between  pas- 
senger and  freight  service.  If  we  establish  a  principle 
here  that  it  coats  twice  as  much  to  maintain  the  track  for 
passenger  service  as  for  freight  service  I  think  we  want 
to  be  very  sure  of  our  ground. 
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Mr.  Sburtleft:  The  committee  did  not  have  any  definite 
information  on  this  subject  but  studied  the  question  care- 
fully. It  is  Just  merely  a  guess.  This  committee  has  got 
to  stop  work  now  on  the  advance  study  of  this  question 
until  we  get  some  means  of  going  ahead  and  analyzing 
thene  accounts.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  all  assistance 
from  any  of  the  roads  that  can  be  given  us,  In  order  to 
determine  this  question. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.)  We  have  a  4track 
road,  two  tracks  being  devoted  to  passenger  traffic,  and 
two  tracks  being  devoted  wholly  to  freight  traffic,  although 
the  passenger  tracks  are  also  used  for  high-speed  freight 
traffic.  If  It  was  my  guess,  I  would  reverse  the  guess  of 
the  committee.  I  think  the  committee  has  been  misguided 
by  the  effect  of  the  train  as  a  whole  and  the  committee 
has  overlooked  the  question  of  speed.  In  my  opinion  the 
design  and  maintenance  of  passenger  equipment  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  freight  equipment.  In  the  passenger 
equipment  we  have  6-wheel  trucks,  with  a  very  superior 
spring  arrangement  In  the  freight  service  we  have  4-wheel 
trucks  and  the  spring  arrangement  is  hard  and  rigid  on  the 
track. 

Mr.  Byers:  I  do  not  believe  a  fast  freight  train  running 
at  60  m.  p.  h.  la  different  In  its  effects  from  a  passenger 
train  running  at  the  same  speed,  and  my  experience  with 
the  relative  cost  of  maintenance  of  track  under  high  and 
low  speed  traffic  is  that  it  depends  mostly  on  the  stand 
ard  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tracks  as  to  the  cost.  The 
cost  of  track  maintenance,  as  the  result  of  deterioration 
under  train  service,  is  principally  for  surfacing,  that  is. 
the  labor  cost,  and  the  labor  cost  of  picking  up  a  lew 
Joint,  %  in.  low.  la  almost  the  same  as  picking  up  a 
Joint  Vs  In.  low.  If  you  had  trains  running  60  to  70  m.  p.  h. 
you  must  maintain  the  Joints  more  nearly  to  a  perfect 
level  than  on  a  track  where  the  trains  run  30  m.  p.  h- 
Any  examination  of  ordinary  freight  track  will  show  that 
this  element  Is  taken  Into  consideration  and  that  the 
maintenance  Is  much  less  perfect  in  that  case  than  In  the 
higher  Bpeed  tracks. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  The  conditions  of  our  roads  are  these: 
Up  until  3  or  4  years  ago  the  passenger  tracks  were 
sacred,  but  recently  the  density  of  traffic  has  Increased 
to  such  a  point  that  It  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  freight  traffic,  to  run  a  great  many  freight 
trains,  both  of  the  alow  freights  and  the  fast  freights,  on 
these  passenger  tracks,  and  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance baa  been  very  marked.  Mr.  Byers  calls  attention 
to  the  sameness  of  cost  In  raising  a  small  low  Joint  or 
a  very  bad  low  Joint.  That  is  a  question  of  comfort  with 
relation  to  passenger  trains  and  does  not  enter  materially 
Into  this  case. 

(Conclusions  4  and  5  were  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee.) 


WOODEN   BRIDGES  AND  TRESTLES. 


The  Association  directed  that  the  outline  of  committee  work 
for  the  year  1912  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Report  on  formulas  for  use  In  determining  the  strength 
of  sheet  piling. 

(2)  Report  on  Are  protection  of  wooden  bridges  and 
trestles. 

(3)  Complete  report  on  the  use  of  guard  rails  for  wooden 
bridges  and  trestles. 

On  subject  No.  1  the  committee  reports  progress. 

On  subject  No.  2  the  committee  does  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  make  any  recommendations,  but  submits  its  report  as  In- 
formation. 

On  subject  No.  3  the  committee  makes  the  following  recom- 

(1)  It  Is  recommended  as  good  practice  to  use  guard  tim- 
bers on  all  open-floor  bridges,  and  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  properly  space  the  ties  and  hold  them  securely 
In  their  places. 

(2)  It  is  recommended  as  good  practice  to  use  guard-rails 
to  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  the  bridges  for  such  a  distance 
a»  required  by  local  conditions,  but  that  this  length  in  any 
case  be  not  less  than  SO  ft.;  that  guard-rails  be  fully  spiked 
to  every  tie  and  spliced  at  every  joint,  the  guard-rail  to  be 
some  form  of  a  metal  guard-rail. 

(3)  It  is  recommended  that  the  guard  timber  and  guard- 
rail be  so  spaced  In  reference  to  the  track  rail  that  a  derailed 
truck  will  strike  the  guard-rail  without  striking  the  guard 
timber. 

(4)  The  height  of  the  guard-rail  to  be  not  over  one  Inch 
less  than  the  running  rail. 


The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  subjects  be 
assigned  for  the  ensuing  year: 

(1)  Complete  report  on  formulas  for  use  In  determining 
the  strength  of  sheet  piling. 

(2)  Report  on  the  subject  of  docks  and  wharves. 

L  L.  Simmons  (C..  R.  I.  &  P.),  Chairman;  W.  S.  Bouton 
(B.  &  O.),  Vice-Chairman) ;  H.  Austin,  Jr.  (M.  ft  O.),  Henry 
S.  Jaioby  (Cornell  Univ.).  F.  E.  Blssell  (A.  C.  ft  Y.),  P.  B. 
Motley  (C.  P.  R.),  R.  D.  CoombB  (Cons.  Engr.),  D.  W.  Smith 
(H.  V.),  E.  A.  Frlnk  (S.  A.  L.),  W.  P.  Steffens  (B.  ft  A.). 
E.  A.  Hadley  (M.  P.),  H.  B.  Stuart  (O.  T.),  Hans  Ibsen  (M.  C), 
Committee. 

APPENDICES. 

Illinois  Central: 

All  through  bridges  and  high  steo)  viaducts  are  being 
equipped  with  reralllng  devices,  especially  where  a  high  rate 
of  speed  Is  maintained.  Some  few  high  and  long  wooden 
structures  have  been  equipped  with  reralllng  devices.  These 
reralllng  devices  are  placed  12  ft.  15  In.  from  the  end  of  the 
structure  on  the  roadbed.  The  inside  guard  rail  Is  continued 
out  20  ft.  past  the  reralllng  device,  running  to  a  point  con- 
nected by  a  cast  steel  casting  2  ft.  3  in.  long  and  bolted  to 
casting  with  2%-tn.  bolts.  The  outside  guard  timber  is  con- 
nected near  the  reralllng  casting  with  a  steel  guard  rail 
18  ft.  7  in.  long,  turned  out  at  the  end  near  the  guard-  rail 
point  1  ft.  7  in.  from  the  running  rail.  The  reralllng  device 
consists  of  two  separate  castings  made  of  semi-cast  steel. 
The  casting  between  the  traffic  rail  and  the  outside  special 
guard  rail  is  5%  in.  high  and  shaped  in  between  both  rails. 
The  casting  has  a  10-ln.,  flat-bearing  surface.  The  casting 
between  the  traffic  rail  and  the  Inside  guard  rail  is  5  ft.  8  in. 
long  and  9  31/32  In.  wide.  It  has  a  rib  3%  in.  high  at  center 
running  down  to  a  flat  surface  at  each  end.  This  rib  is  2% 
in.  at  center  of  casting  from  ball  of  main  rati,  beveling  back 
at  the  ends  of  the  casting  5H  In.  to  the  guard  rail.  These 
devices  have  proved  effective.  An  engine  weighing  100  tons 
was  reralled  on  a  high  viaduct  while  running  at  30  mlleg  an 
hour.  Freight  cars  have  been  reralled  on  another  high  via- 
duct and  on  a  long  through  truss  bridge. 

Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie: 

A  reralllng  device  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Youghioghany  River  at  McKeesport  has  reralled  cars  fre- 
quently, as  evidenced  by  cut  ties  approaching  the  reralllng 
device  and  vanishing  at  that  point.  Other  cars  have  been 
reralled  at  the  device  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Mahoning  River  at  Lowellvllle  Junction.  At  both  of  the 
above  points  the  absence  of  the  reralllng  device  would  un- 
doubtedly have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 

Philadelphia  <C  Reading: 

When  a  No.  C  frog  Is  uRcd,  the  guard  raihj  on  the  approach 
end  are  extended  41  ft.  3  In.  On  the  trailing  end  they  are 
extended  20  ft.  and  the  rails  bent  until  the  ends  are  18  In. 
apart.  When  a  No.  8  frog  is  used,  the  guard  rails  are  ex- 
tended 54  ft.  7  in.  on  the  approach  end.  On  the  traling  end 
they  are  extended  35  ft.  and  bent  as  above.  When  a  No.  10 
frog  Is  used  the  guard  rails  on  the  approach  end  are  extended 
68  ft.  On  the  trailing  end  the  guard  rails  are  extended  60  ft. 
and  bent  as  above.  On  single  track  the  frog  points  shall  be 
used  on  both  ends.  On  double  track  the  frog  is  used  only  on 
the  ends  facing  traffic. 

Lehigh  Valley: 

On  double  track  guard  rails  extend  200  ft.  from  the  bridge 
on  approach  side  and  30  ft.  on  the  leaving  side,  where  the 
speed  is  over  35  miles  an  hour.  When  the  speed  Is  less  than 
35  miles  an  hour  the  guard  rails  extend  only  100  ft.  on  the 
approach  side.  On  single  track  tbe  guard  rails  extend  100  ft. 
or  200  ft.  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  depending  on  whether 
the  speed  is  low  or  high. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  <f  Pacific: 

The  minimum  length  for  the  extension  of  guard  rails  be- 
yond the  bridge  Is  60  ft.  In  cases  where  the  span  has  a  pile 
or  timber  trestle  approach,  the  guard  rails  should  extend  over 
this  approach  and  60  ft.  beyond,  providing  the  approach  Is  not 
more  than  300  ft.  long.  In  case  the  approach  is  more  than 
300  ft.  long,  the  guard  rail  should  extend  300  ft.  from  the 
end  of  the  bridge. 
Lake  Erie  <f  Western: 

Within  the  last  two  yearB  we  have  bad  five  derailments 
which  we  consider  would  have  been  considerably  more  se- 
rious If  it  hnd  not  been  for  the  guard  rails.  In  one  case  the 
derailed  truck  struck  the  point  of  the  guard  rails  within  a 
few  Inches  of  the  center  of  the  track  and  the  truck  was  pulled 
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over  so  that  the  car  safely  crossed  the  bridge  and  the 
between  the  running  rail  and  the  guard  rail. 

Penntylvania  Linet  West: 

We  know  of  cases  where  derailed  wheels  have  crossed  safely 
over  a  bridge  on  which  there  were  guard  rails,  when  the 
train  would  undoubtedly  have  been  wrecked  had  no  guard 
rails  been  provided.  As  a  specific  Instance,  I  abstract  from 
report  of  a  derailment  on  the  Ohio  Connecting  bridge  (Pitts- 
burg), on  March  2,  1907: 

"This  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  4,520.2  ft.,  and  crosses 
both  channels  of  the  Ohio  river,  Brunot's  island,  and  about 
1.400  ft  of  the  city,  north  of  the  river,  at  an  elevation  of 
50  ft.  above  high  water  level. 

"On  the  above  date,  a  westbound  freight  train  approached 
the  bridge  at  a  speed  of  about  19  miles  an  hour.  The  train 
comprised  32  cars,  and  the  third  car  from  the  rear  was  a 
70,000  lbs.  capacity  coal  car,  loaded.  About  30  ft.  from  the 
east  end  of  the  bridge  u  flange,  on  the  front  wheel  of  the 
rear  truck  of  the  above  car  broke,  on  an  11-deg.  approach 
curve,  and  the  car  was  derailed  at  a  point  about  197  ft.  on 
the  bridge.  From  this  point  the  derailed  truck  ran  over 
the  bridge  about  740  ft.,  until  the  train  was  stopped  by  the 
wrecked  floor  and  separated  air  hose. 

"The  running  rails  on  the  bridge  were  85  lbs.  per  yard, 
and  In  addition  to  the  standard  outside  timber  guards  there 
were  inner  guard  rails  of  old  85  and  80  lb.  rail,  placed  8  in. 
in  the  clear.  Inside  of  the  running  rails,  and  spiked  to  every 
other  tie." 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  stated:  "That  the  presence 
of  the  inner  guard  rails,  beginning  at  the  east  end  of  span 
No.  3  (through  span,  416.1  ft.  long),  undoubtedly  prevented 
a  serious  accident  to  this  span,  which  might  possibly  have  been 
its  destruction.  That  the  continuance  of  the  Inner  guard  rails 
across  span  No.  3  and  the  deck  spnns  controlled  the  move, 
ment  of  the  wrecked  truck,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  old 
ties  on  the  deck  spans,  might  possibly  have  prevented  further 
accident. 

"On  span  No.  3  the  north  wheels  sheared  the  spikes  on  the 
north  of  Inner  steel  guard  rail,  and  the  lateral  force  of  the 
wheels  against  this  guard  rail  bent  over  the  spikes  on  the 
south,  moving  tho  rail  Inward  an  inch  or  two.  When  the  train 
reached  the  deck  spans,  the  ties  on  which  were  nine  years 
old,  the  inner  steel  guard  rail  was  moved  Inward  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  places. 

"Inner  guard  rails  of  stocl  rails  are  not  desirable  for 
bridges  of  this  length  or  character,  because  the  spikes  are 
sheared  by  derailed  wheels,  and  guard  rails  moved  inward, 
even  on  perfect  ties. 

"Inner  guard  rails,  consisting  of  timber,  7x8.  laid  flat  and 
lockdapped  to  the  ties,  should  be  used  " 

Chicago,  Milicaukee  «t  8t.  Paul: 

We  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  derailments  on  bridges 
which  have  clearly  and  unequivocally  demonstrated  the  value 


of  the  guard  rails,  and  especially  of  the  type  we  use.  Several 
of  these  cases  have  been  on  important  bridges,  whore  the 
result  of  a  car  breaking  through  or  running  off  the  floor 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter.  One  case  was  a 
heavily  loaded  refrigerator  car.  which  passed  over  three 
200  ft.  spans  on  a  6-deg.  curve.  Another  case  was  on  one  of 
our  Mississippi  River  bridges,  where  the  derailed  wheels  trav- 
eled over  several  spans,  and  a  considerable  distance  of  the  ap- 
proach, part  of  which  was  on  a  curve.  In  both  of  these  cases 
there  was  no  injury  to  the  structure,  and  no  complete  wreck 
of  the  car.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  tho  type  of  guard 
rail  used  was  responsible  for  our  escaping  with  so  little 
damage. 

Xorfolk  <f  Wettern: 

On  ono  timber  trestle,  200  ft.  long,  we  put  a  gravel  floor 
as  a  trial  three  years  ago.  As  this  bridge  Is  on  a  curve,  we 
have  bad  to  keep  the  grave]  from  shaking  down  to  the  low 
rail.  This  is  done  by  the  trackmen.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
plan,  and  longitudinal  obstructions  should  he  placed  to  pre- 
vent the  gravel  from  shaking  down.  Before  flreprooflng  this 
trestle  we  had  eight  to  ten  small  fires  a  month  and  one  com- 
plete destruction,  but  have  had  no  fires  since  It 
firepn 


Chicago.  Rock  Island  <f  Pacific: 

In  1909  we  started  the  use  of  ballasted  deck  trestles.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  we  had  368.253  lln.  ft.  of  pile 
trestles,  including  approximately  7,500  ft.  of  ballast  deck 
trestles.  During  this  year  we  had  88  fires.  Tho  statistics 
for  J911  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  we  now  have  ap- 
proximately 10,000  lln.  ft.  of  ballast  deck  trestles.  For  the 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1911,  the  Arc  loss  amounted 
to  J6.444.71.  Wo  also  have  a  large  number  of  trestles  having 
"fireproof  deck,"  which  consists  of  1-in.  thick  boards  between 
tho  ties,  covered  with  crushed  stone,  gruvel  or  slag.  We 
have  no  means  of  telling  Just  how  much  the  use  of  fireproof 
or  ballast  deck  trestles  has  decreased  our  fire  losses,  except 
that  In  not  a  single  case  since  we  have  adopted  their  use 
has  a  fire  been  reported  on  any  of  them. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  <f  St.  Paul: 

This  company  uses  two  methods  of  protecting  the  floors 
of  timber  bridges  from  fires  originating  from  locomotives. 
No  method  has  been  adopted  for  protecting  timber  floors  on 
steel  bridges.  One  of  the  methods  of  fire  protection  used  by 
this  company  consists  In  spreading  a  layer  of  gravel  over 
the  ties  to  a  depth  of  about  3  In.  The  gravel  is  supported 
between  the  ties  by  nailing  l  ln.  boards  either  over  the  open- 
ings or  between  the  ties.  The  guard  timbers  are  protected 
by  strips  of  galvanized  sheet  Iron.  The  other  method  con- 
sists of  laying  strips  of  galvanized  iron  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  tics  and  guard  timbers. 

Although  no  means  have  been  adopted  by  this  company  for 
protecting  the  timber  floor  of  steel  bridges,  tho  danger  arts 
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Ing  from  fireB  on  timber  floors  on  deck  girders  has  been 
eliminated  on  all  of  the  more  recent  deck  girder  bridges 
by  the  use  of  either  reinforced  concrete  slab  ballast  floors 
or  creosoted  timber  ballast  floors. 

This  company  has  two  instances  on  record  of  bridge  Area 
starling  on  bridges  with  flro  protection.  The  first  Instance 
was  on  the  Pacific  Coast  extension,  where  a  bridge  protected 
by  crave]  was  destroyed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  high  winds 
prevalent  In  this  particular  locality  had  blown  the  finer  par- 
ticles of  ballast  away  and  had  shifted  the  coarser,  thus  leav- 
ing spots  unprotected.  The  second  Instance  occurred  on  a 
bridge  which  was  protected  by  sheet  Iron  only  between  the 
rails.    In  this  case  the  fire  started  on  tho  guard  timbers. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1910  this  company  bad  pro- 
tected 47.417  ft.  of  timber  bridges  against  Are.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  of  1911  it  la  expected  to  have  about  80,000  ft. 
of  timber  bride?*  so-  protected.  In  addition  to  this,  all  of 
the  timber  bridges  on  the  C.  M.  ft  P.  S.  have  been  protected. 
During  the  period  between  January  1,  1911.  and  August  25, 
1911.  there  has  been  about  50  per  cent,  less  flres  reported, 
caused  by  locomotives,  than  for  the  corresponding  time  dur- 
ing 1910. 

Wherever  headroom  Is  sufficient,  we  use  a  ballasted  trestle. 
No  fireproof) qk  of  open-deck  trestles  Is  provided,  but  grass 
and  rubbish  are  kept  away  from  the  piles. 
Pennsylvania  Linn: 

On  four  of  the  nine  operating  divisions  of  this  company 
flro  protection  Is  provided  on  some  of  their  bridges.  One 
division  covers  stringers  between  the  ties  and  tops  of  caps 
with  galvanized  iron,  projecting  1  in.  over  each  side  of  the 
stringers  and  caps.  One  division  formerly  covered  the  tops 
of  stringers  between  and  under  the  ties  with  fin.  but  has 
discontinued  the  practice,  as  when  the  tin  rusted  through 
or  broke  and  a  spark  passed  through  the  opening  to  the  dry 
timber  beneath,  the  Are  was  difficult  to  reach,  and  In  putting 
it  out  the  fl reproofing  was  entirely  destroyed.  This  division 
has  recently  flreproofed  the  floor  of  one  bridge  over  a  street 
by  attaching  on  top' of  the  plank  floor  old  Wlnslow  car  roof- 
ing, scrapped  at  the  shops  during  the  repair  of  cars.  This 
protection  has  so  far  been  satisfactory. 

A  third  division  covers  the  stringers  with  galvanized  iron. 
A  fourth  division  covers  tho  deck  from  guard  rail  to  guard 
rail  with  galvanized  Iron,  running  the  sheeting  over  the 
guard  rail  and  3  In.  or  4  in.  outside.  These  sheets  do  not 
run  under  the  rail,  but  lap  over  the  flanges.  They  have 
also  flreproofed  oae  bridge  by  covering  the  tops  and  sides 
of  each  tie  between  the  guard  rials  and  the  guard  rails  them- 
selves with  galvanized  iron  sheeting. 

Where  only  the  stringers  and  caps  are  protected,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stringers  only  applies  to  wooden  bridges.  The 
caps  of  bents  supporting  steel  bridges  are  protected.  On 
divisions  where  the  entire  deck  has  been  flreproofed,  this 
flrcprooflng  has  been  done  on  both  timber  and  steel  bridges. 
We  have  not  suffered  any  severe  Are  losses  In  tho  decks  of 
bridges  flreproofed,  but  one  dangerous  Are  la  reported  with 
several  small  fires  originating  in  the  piling. 

Reports  from  the  four  divisions  on  which  some  flreprooflng 
has  been  applied  show  the  total  length  of  bridge  so  protected 
to  be  about  one  mile,  or  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  bridges  on  these  divisions. 

The  division  on  which  the  tops  of  caps  and  stringers  are 
covered  with  galvanized  iron,  projecting  1  In.  over  the  sides, 
reports  76  per  cent,  decrease  In  the  number  of  Ares  on  bridges 
so  protected.  The  other  divisions  report  that,  on  account  of 
the  recent  adoption  of  self-cleaning  ash  pans,  which  have 
largely  Increased  the  number  of  Arcs,  statistics  cannot  be 
furnished. 

The  cost  of  protecting  the  tops  of  stringers  between  the 
tics  and  tops  of  caps  with  galvanized  iron,  projecting  1  In. 
over  the  sides  of  each,  is  reported  as  22  cents  per  linear  foot 
of  track.  The  cost  of  protecting  the  deck  with  old  Wlnslow 
car  roofing  Is  reported  at  10%  cents  per  linear  foot  of  track, 
for  labor  only.  The  cost  of  protecting  the  entire  deck  with 
galvanized  iron  sheeting  to  line  3  in.  or  4  In.  beyond  the 
outside  wooden  guard  rails  varies  from  79%  cents  to  11.88 
per  linear  foot,  depending  upon  the  location  and  size  of 
bridge  This  flreprooflng  was  applied  by  a  contract  tinner 
and  roofer. 

(Conclusions  4  and  5  were  referred  back  to  the  Committee.) 
Discussion  on  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles. 

I.  L.  Simmons,  Committee  Chairman:  I  move  that  con- 
clusion 1  be  adopted  as  good  practice. 

J.  L.  Campbell:  Is  this  report  Intended  to  cover  the 
wooden  guard  rail  outside  of  tho  track  rail  only? 

Mr.  Simmons:  This  Is  for  the  guard  timber,  and  the 
guard  timber  Is  considered  as  the  guard  rail  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bridge. 

(Conclusion  was  adopted.) 


Mr.  Rose:    Is  it  the  recommendation  of  conclusion  2  to 
have  guard  rails  on  all  bridges? 
Mr.  Simmons:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  think  that  Is  going  a  little  too  far.  Ex- 
tending that  reason  a  little  bit,  you  will  want  a  guard 
rail  on  every  AH,  and  you  will  have  the  railroad  with  a 
guard  rail  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

C.  E.  Lindsay:  I  suggested  the  use  of  the  words  "guide 
rail"  for  this  inner  rail.  Its  purpose  Is  to  guide  derailing 
wheels  past  the  point  of  danger.  When  you  look  In  the 
Manual  for  a  definition  of  guard  rail  you  will  find  It  Is  a 
longitudinal  member,  usually  a  metal  rail  secured  on  top 
of  the  ties  Inside  tho  track  rail  to  guide  derailed  wheels. 
Our  understanding  of  guard  rail  is  to  prevent  wheels 
from  being  derailed,  and  I  think  there  should  be  a  definite 
term  to  show  that  the  terms  "guard  timber"  and  "guard 
rail"  are  used  Indiscriminately  and  improperly.  I  am  cer- 
tainly opposed  to  the  using  of  guard  rails  at  all  bridges. 
The  use  of  a  guide  rail  Is  to  minimize  the  effect  of  a  de- 
railment in  that  particular  locality.  I  think  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  done  a  very  sensible  thing  in 
confining  the  use  of  guard  rails  to  openings  more  than 
50  ft.,  but  I  think  It  is  necessary  to  go  further.  The  object 
of  the  guide  rail  is  to  minimize  the  effect  of  derailments 
at  points  whore  there  Is  a  structure  which  might  be  dam- 
aged by  the  d  oral  led  car  or  where  the  curvature  is  exces- 
sive, or  the  speed  grade,  or  where  the  height  of  an  open- 
ing into  which  a  vehicle  might  fall  would  be  so  great  as 
to  make  a  terrtblo  calamity,  or  where  the  clearances  are 
close  and  tho  speed  excessive. 

There  Is  no  sense  in  putting  In  an  inner  guard  rail 
whore  there  are  turnouts  at  both  ends.  That  would  not 
minimize  the  result  of  derailment.  Take  a  point  at  slow 
speed  where  a  derailed  wheel  would  do  no  harm,  a  guide 
rail  is  of  no  use  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  reconsider 
this  action  and  seriously  consider  a  definition  or  the  term 
•'guide  rail." 

.Mr.  Loweth:  I  am  opposed  to  any  recommendation  that 
we  should  put  guide  rails  or  guard  rails,  whatever  they 
may  be  termed,  on  all  bridges.  It  is  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, and  Is  not  in  accordance  with,  the  facts  or  practice 
as  Indicated  in  the  tabulation  of  the  statement  of  the 
various  roads  In  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Loweth  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say about  tho  requirement  for  guard  rails  on  all  bridges 
Many  bridges  are  only  14  ft  long.  Referring  to  page 
664,  I  think  the  committee  has  shown  what  it  Intended  to 
say  In  the  recommendation.  I  raise  a  question  about  the 
necessity — In  fact  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  guard  rail 
on  the  outside  of  the  bridge  is  a  source  of  danger.  I 
think  that  any  guard  rail  outside  of  a  rail  has  a  tendency 
to  aggravate  the  position  of  the  derailed  truck  and  to  slew- 
It  across  the  track.  I  believe  tho  guard  rail  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  should  be  removed  and  that  wo  should  depend 
entirely  on  the  guide  rails  Instead  of  the  running  rails. 

R.  C.  Sattley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  As  superintendent  of 
bridges  and  buildings  for  some  11  years  on  a  railroad,  It  1* 
my  opinion  that  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  truss  bridges 
with  an  inner  guard  rail,  and  wo  always  advocate  the 
putting  of  the  inner  guard  rail  150  ft  from  the  end  of 
the  bridge.    We  have  always  followed  this  practice. 

C.  E.  Smith  (M.  P.):  The  Missouri  Pacific  has  about 
800,000  lineal  feet  of  bridges,  and  about  10.000  bridges.  If 
guard  rails  wero  put  across  these  bridges,  and  for  50  ft.  from 
each  end  of  each  bridge,  there  would  be  about  1.800,000  ft. 
of  track  to  protect,  which,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  lineal 
foot,  would  be  something  over  11.250,000,  which  at  6  per  cent 
would  be  somewhere  around  $80,000  a  year  increased  interest 
charged  to  the  railroad  for  so  protecting  the  bridge.  There 
have  been  some  derailments  that  havo  caused  wrecks  on 
bridges  and  treaties  on  railroads,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a 
case  where  an  Inner  guard  would  have  prevented  derailments 
or,  If  the  guard  rails  had  been  there,  would  have  eliminated 
the  damage  caused  by  these  wrecks.  The  railroad  company 
would  still  be  away  behind  on  the  Investment. 

Mr.  Simmons:  I  do  not  see  that  the  recommendations 
carry  the  same  effect  that  a  state  law  would.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  a  railroad  can  afford  to  do  It  or  not,  but  a 
question  whether  the  damage  to  the  structures  In  the  past 
has  warranted  putting  them  on.  So  far  as  the  short  length 
of  bridge  is  concerned,  you  can  have  as  disastrous  a  wreck 
on  a  15  ft.  bridge  as  on  a  500-ft.  bridge.  The  length  does  not 
make  any  difference;  the  location  might  make  some  differ- 
ence. That  Is  to  be  determined  by  the  roan  who  has  the 
matter  In  charge. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  think  tho  question  of  guide  rails  Is  pretty 
largely  a  matter  of  sentiment   I  have  known  of  some  derall- 
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merits  where  there  wag  a  guide  rail  and  it  had  on  effect.  The 
outer  timber  did  the  work.  I  hope  thig  convention  will  not 
rule  that  guide  rails  are  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  necessary,  judged  by  the  amount  of  good  they  serve. 

Geo.  W.  Andrews  (B.  AO.):  I  take  exception  to  what 
Mr.  Rose  has  said.  I  know  from  practical  experience  that 
the  Inner  guard  rail  Is  or  decided  benefit.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  derailments,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inner 
guard  rail  the  engine  and  possibly  a  large  number  of  cars 
would  have  gone  down  the  embankment. 

Mr.  Lowetb:  It  seems  absurd,  on  a  deck  bridge,  where 
the  deck  girder  bridge  or  deck  pile  and  trestle  bridge,  that 
wo  should  put  In  10.  30  or  40  ft.  long,  over  a  shallow  opening, 
that  we  should  put  In  guard  rails  and  extend  them  out  30  to 
50  ft.  at  each  end.  It  means  that  the  protection  that  we  put 
In  at  the  ends  Is  more  than  the  protection  on  the  bridge.  If 
It  Is  necessary'  to  put  In  protection  of  that  kind  on  short, 
shallow  bridges,  why  don't  we  put  It  In  over  the  miles  of 
high  embankment  that  we  have,  where  the  consequences  of 
derailment  would  be  much  more  serious  than  would  be  the 
case  in  many  shallow  bridges? 

H.  T.  Porter  (B.  A  L.  K.i-  The  Inside  guard  rail  was  tor 
the  purpose  of  guiding  a  derailed  wheel  when  the  cars  were 
CO.000  lbs.  capacity.  By  putting  in  guard  rails  carefully,  we 
did  have  some  confidence  In  their  being  able  to  guide  a  de- 
railed wheel,  but  since  we  have  reached  an  axle-load  on 
cars  of  from  35.000  to  40.000  lbs.,  the  condition  has  changed. 
We  have  had  cases  where  a  derailed  truck  on  an  ore  car  has 
followed  the  track  over  3  miles  and  missed  but  very  few 
spikes  and  bolts.  We  have  had  other  cases  where  the 
derailed  car  crossed  the  track  and  went  down  the  bank  In 
less  than  60  ft.  We  have  had  cases  where  the  car  tore  out 
a  guard  rail  that  was  thoroughly  spiked,  and  when  the  mat- 
ter was  under  investigation  I  told  our  people  that  I  believed 
that  a  black  stripe  painted  along  the  ties  would  have  done 
as  much  good  as  the  guard  rail.  When  your  wheel  is  de- 
railed and  comes  up  against  the  guard  rail,  the  situation  Is 
different  from  having  the  weight  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail. 
Any  fastenings  that  I  have  been  able  to  use  were  Insignifi- 
cant when  they  would  have  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  de- 
railed truck,  when  the  load  on  the  axle  is  35,000  to  40,000 
lbs.,  and  where  the  truck  has  a  tendency  to  cross  the  track. 

(The  conclusion  was  referred  back  to  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Loweth:  In  conclusion  3.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  committee  add  after  the  words  "guard  rail,"  In  the  first 
line,  "when  used,"  so  that  It  will  read:  "It  Is  recommended 
that  the  guard  timber  or  guard  rail,  when  used,  be  so  spaced." 
etc. 

The  President:    The  committee  accept  that. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  Conclusion  No.  3  was  then  carried.) 

J.  B.  Jenkins  (D.  A  O.):  I  move  to  amend  conclusion  4 
by  inserting  "inside  guard  rail  must  not  be  higher,  or  over 
one  Inch  lower  than  the  running  rail." 

The  President:    The  committee  accepts  that. 

(Conclusion  4  was  then  adopted  as  amended  and  the  com- 
mittee was  excused.) 


UNIFORM  GENERAL  CONTRACT  FORMS 


The  Committee  was  Instructed  to  complete  Its  report  and 
submit  the  General  Construction  Contract  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  made  at  the  convention  In  1912,  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  had  a  draft  of  the  proposed  form 
printed  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  senior  officer  of  each  railway 
having  membership  In  the  Association  with  a  request  for  a 
criticism  of  the  contract  by  the  Legal  department.  Seventy 
replies  were  received,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
Number  of  Replies.  Nature  of  Repliet. 

One.  Thought  It  impractical  to  draw  a 

uniform  contract  form. 
Six.  Preferred   their   own   forms  and 

made  no  other  comments. 
Thirty-five  Approved  of  form,  except  In  a  few 

cases,  where  the  Uen  clause  was 
criticised. 

Three.  Did  not  criticise,  two  of  these  be- 

ing Canadian  roads. 

Twenty-five.  Made  more  or  less  extended  criti- 

cisms. 

The  secretary  tabulated  the  replies.  Including  both  the  criti- 
cisms and  the  corresponding  clauses  of  other  contracts.  This 
information  was  used  by  the  committee  in  revising  the  forms 
submitted  for  criticism.  Many  of  these  criticisms  concerned 
the  detailed  wording  of  the  various  clauses,  and  but  few  of 
them  disapproved  of  any  of  the  provisions  as  a  whole. 

The  plan  of  having  an  agreement  form  of  two  pages  to  be 
used  by  Itself  for  unimportant  work  and  to  act  as  a  binder 


for  the  "General  Conditions,  Specifications  and  Plans,"  was 
approved  by  the  convention  of  1912.  This  agreement  form  as 
presented  was  also  approved.  As  the  result  of  legal  criti- 
cisms received  the  committee  desires  to  recommend  three 
amendments  to  this  form,  as  follows: 

In  the  third  paragraph  Insert  the  words  "except  as  herein- 
after specified,"  making  this  paragraph  read:  "The  Con- 
tractor shall  furnish  all  necessary  transportation,  except  as 
hereinafter  specified,  materials,  superintendence,  etc." 

In  the  first  line  below  the  blanks  left  for  the  description  of 
the  work,  insert  after  the  word  "attached,"  the  words  "Iden- 
tified by  the  signatures  of  the  parties  hereto"  and  eliminate 
the  word,  "as,"  making  this  paragraph  read:  "In  accordance 
with  the  plans  hereto  attached.  Identified  by  the  signatures  of 
the  parties  hereto,  or  herein  described,  and  the  following 
general  conditions,  etc." 

Add  to  the  next  paragraph  the  wordB  "time  being  of  the 
essence  of  this  contract."  making  this  paragraph  read:  "The 

work  covered  by  this  contract  shall  be  commenced  

 and  be  completed  on  or  before  the  day 

of   191  time  being  of  the  essence  of  this 

contract  " 

The  committee  presents  for  approval: 

(1)  Amendments  to  form  "A"  as  above. 

(2)  Form  "M"  as  presented. 

HK<X>MMICHDATI01'C8. 

(1)  That  standing  committees  which  have  prepared  speci- 
fications be  Instructed  to  harmonize  them  with  the  approved 


W.  G.  ATWOOD, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  Ganeral  Contract  Forms. 

contract  form  by  the  elimination  of  provisions  which  dupli- 
cate or  nullify  clauses  of  the  contract  form. 

(2)  That  the  special  committee  on  uniform  general  con- 
tract forms  be  discharged  on  account  of  the  completion  of 
the  work  assigned  to  It. 

W.  O.  At  wood  (L.  E.  A  W.),  chairman:  J.  C.  Irwin,  vice- 
chairman;  C.  Frank  Allen  (Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.),  B.  F.  Ack- 
erman  (L.  V.),  Thos.  Earle  (Penn.  Steel  Co.),  John  P.  Cong- 
don  (Cons.  Knur. j.  R  G.  Kenly  (M.  *  St.  L.),  E.  H.  Lee 
(C.  *  W.  I.),  C.  A.  Paquette  (C.  C.  C.  *  St.  L.),  H.  C.  Phillips 
(A.  T.  A  S.  F. ) .  J.  H.  Roach,  (L.  S.  *  M.  8.),  C.  A.  Wilson 
(Cons.  Engr.),  H.  A.  Woods  (G.  T.  P.),  committee. 

eoNBTSrCTtOX  COJtTBACT. 
A—  AOKEfcMENT. 

Tins  Agreement,  made  this  day  of  

In  the  year  by  and  between  party 

of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  called  the  Contractor,  and 

 party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter 

called  the  Company. 

Witnesseth,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  and 
agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  performed  by  the 
parties  hereto,  and  of  the  payments  hereinafter  agreed  to  be 
made,  It  Is  mutually  agreed  as  follows: 

The  Contractor  shall  furnish  all  the  necessary  transporta- 
tion, except  as  hereinafter  specified,  materials,  superinten- 
dence, labor  Bnd  equipment,  and  shall  execute,  construct  and 
finish.  In  an  expeditious,  substantial  and  workmanlike  man 
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ner.  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Company  


In  accordance  with  the  plans  hereto  attached.  Identified  by  the 
signatures  of  the  parties  hereto,  or  herein  described,  and  the 
following  general  conditions,  requirements  and  specifications, 
forming  part  of  this  contract 
The  work  covered  by  this  contract  shall  be  commenced... 

 and  be  completed  on  or  before  the 

 day  of  191  time  being  of  the 

i-tscace  of  this  contract  


And  In  consideration  of  the  completion  of  the  work  de- 
scribed herein,  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  stipulations  of  this 
amercement  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Company,  the  said  Company  shall  pay,  or 
cause  to  be  paid,  to  said  Contractor  the  amount  due  the  Con- 
tractor, baaed  on  the  following  prices:   


This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  be  binding 
upon  the  legal  representatives  and  successors  of  the  parties 
respectively. 

Is  With  km  Wukbsof,  The  parties  hereto  have  executed  this 

agreement  in  the  day  and  year  first  above 

written. 


B — OEIVKRAL  CONDITIONS. 

Bond. 

1.  The  Contractor  agrees,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  this  contract  and  before  the  taking  effect  of  the 
same,  to  furnish  and  deliver  to  the  Company  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient bond  of  Indemnity  to  the  amount  of  dollars, 

as  security  for  the  faithful  performance,  by  the  Contractor, 
of  all  the  covenants  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
tractor contained  in  this  contract  The  security  In  such  bond 
of  Indemnity  must  be  satisfactory  and  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
pany. 

This  bond  shall  remain  In  force  and  effect  in  such  amount 
not  greater  than  that  specified,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Chief  Engineer,  until  the  final  completion  and  acceptance  of 
the  work. 

Contractor'*  Vndcrttandino. 

2.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Contractor  has,  by 
careful  examination,  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  work,  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  the 
character,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  materials  to  be  en- 
countered, the  character  of  equipment  and  facilities  needed 
preliminary  to  and  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  the 
general  and  local  conditions,  and  all  other  matters  which 
can  in  any  way  affect  the  work  under  this  contract  No  ver- 
bal agreement  or  conversation  with  any  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ploye of  the  Company,  either  before  or  after  the  execution 
of  this  contract  shall  affect  or  modify  any  of  the  terms  or 
obligations  herein  contained. 

Intent  of  Plant  and  Rpeciflcations. 

3.  All  work  that  may  be  called  for  in  the  specifications 
and  not  shown  on  the  plans,  or  shown  on  the  plans  and  not 
called  for  In  the  specifications,  shall  be  executed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  Contractor  as  if  described  In  both  these  ways: 
and  should  any  work  or  material  be  required  which  is  not 
denoted  In  the  specifications  or  plans,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, but  which  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  Intent  thereof,  the  Contractor  is  to  under- 
stand the  same  to  be  Implied  and  required  and  shall  perform 
all  such  work  and  furnish  any  such  material  as  fully  as  if 
they  wore  particularly  delineated  or  described. 

PermiU. 

4.  Permits  of  a  temporary  nature  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  shall  be  secured  by  the  Contractor.  Por- 
mlts  for  permanent  structures  or  permanent  changes  In  exist- 
ing facilities  shall  be  secured  by  the  Company. 

Protection. 

6.  Whenever  the  local  conditions,  laws  or  ordinances  re- 
quire, the  Contractor  shall  furnish  and  maintain,  at  his  own 
cost  and  expense,  necessary  passageways,  guard  fences  nod 
lights  and  such  other  facilities  and  means  of  protection  aa 
may  be  required. 

Rights  of  Various  Interests. 

6.  Wherever  work  being  done  by  Company  forces  or  by 
other  Contractors  Is  contiguous  to  work  covered  by  this  con- 
tract, the  respective  rights  of  the  various  Interests  involved 
shall  be  established  by  the  Engineer,  to  secure  the  completion 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  work  In  general  harmony. 


Content  to  Transfer. 

7.  The  Contractor  shall  not  let  or  transfer  this  contract, 
or  any  part  thereof  (except  for  the  delivery  of  material), 
without  consent  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  given  in  writing.  Such 
consent  docs  not  release  or  relieve  the  Contractor  from  any 
of  his  obligations  and  liabilities  under  the  contract. 

Superintendence. 

8.  The  Contractor  shall  constantly  superintend  all  the 
work  embraced  In  this  contract.  In  person  or  by  a  duly  author- 
ised manager  acceptable  to  the  Company. 

Timely  Demand  for  Pointt  and  Inttruction*. 

9.  The  Contractor  shall  not  proceed  until  he  haa  made 
timely  demand  upon  the  Engineer  for,  and  has  received  from 
him,  such  points  and  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  as  the 
work  progresses.  The  work  shall  be  done  in  strict  conformity 
with  such  points  and  Instructions. 

Report  Err  or i  and  DUcrepancie*. 

10.  If  the  Contractor,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  finds  any 
discrepancy  between  the  plans  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  locality,  or  any  errors  in  plans  or  In  the  layout  as  given 
by  said  points  and  instructions,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  Im- 
mediately Inform  the  Engineer  in  writing  and  the  Engineer 
shall  promptly  verify  the  same.  Any  work  done  after  such 
discovery,  until  authorized,  will  be  done  at  the  Contractor's 
risk. 

.Preservation  of  8takes. 

11.  The  Contractor  must  carefully  preserve  bench  marks, 
reference  points  and  stakes,  and  in  case  of  wilful  or  careless 
destruction,  he  will  be  charged  with  the  resulting  expense,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  any  mistakes  that  may  be  caused  by 
their  unnecessary  loss  or  disturbance. 

Inspection. 

12.  All  work  and  materials  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to 
the  inspection,  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Engineer  or  his 
duly  authorised  representative.  The  Contractor  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  and  necessary  facilities  for  such  inspection. 

Defective  Work  or  Material 

13.  Any  omission  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Engineer 
to  disapprove  or  reject  any  mork  or  material  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  an  acceptance  of  any  defective  work  or  ma- 
terial. The  Contractor  shall  remove,  at  his  own  expense,  any 
work  or  material  condemned  by  the  Engineer,  and  shall  re- 
build and  replace  the  same  without  extra  charge,  and  in  de- 
fault thereof  the  same  may  be  done  by  the  Company  at  the 
Contractor's  expense,  or.  in  case  the  Chief  Engineer  should 
not  consider  the  defect  of  sufficient  Importance  to  require 
the  Contractor  to  rebuild  or  replace  any  Imperfect  work  or 
material,  he  shall  have  power,  and  is  hereby  authorised,  to 
make  an  equitable  deduction  from  the  stipulated  price. 

Insurance. 

14.  The  Contractor  shall  secure  In  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany and  for  Its  benefit  policies  of  fire  Insurance  on  such 
structures  and  in  such  amounts  as  shall  be  specified  by  the 
Chief  Engineer  not  exceeding  

Indemnity. 

15.  The  Contractor  shall  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the 
Company  from  and  against  all  claims,  demands,  payments, 
suits,  actions,  recoveries  and  Judgments  of  every  nature  and 
description  brought  or  recovered  against  It  by  reason  of  any 
act  or  omission  of  the  said  Contractor,  his  agents  or  employes. 
In  the  execution  of  the  work  by  or  In  consequence  of  any 
negligence  or  carelessness  In  guarding  the  same. 

Settlement  for  Waget. 

16.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  work  to  secure  to  any  of 
ihe  employes  of  the  Contractor  any  wages  which  may  then 
be  due  them,  the  Company  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  said 
employes  the  amount  duo  them  or  any  lesser  amount,  and 
the  amount  so  paid  them,  as  shown  by  their  receipts,  shall  be 
deducted  from  any  moneys  that  may  be  or  become  payable  to 
said  Contractor. 

Liens. 

17.  If  at  any  time  there  shall  be  evidence  of  any  lien  or 
claim  for  which  the  Company  might  become  liable  and  which 
is  chargeable  to  the  Contractor,  the  Company  shall  have  the 
right  to  retain  out  of  any  payment  then  due  or  thereafter 
to  become  due,  an  amount  sufficient  to  completely  Indemnify 
the  Company  against  such  lien  or  claim,  and  if  such  Hen  or 
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claim  be  valid,  the  Company  may  pay  and  discharge  the  same, 
and  deduct  the  amount  bo  paid  from  any  moneys  which  may 
•  be  or  become  due  and  payable  to  the  Contractor. 

Work  Adjacent  to  Railroad. 

18.  Whenever  the  work  embraced  In  this  contract  la  near 
the  tracks,  structures  or  buildings  or  this  Company  or  of  other 
railroads,  the  Contractor  shall  use  proper  care  and  vigilance 
to  avoid  Injury  to  persons  or  property.  The  work  must  be 
so  conducted  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  movement  of  trains 
or  other  operations  of  the  railroad;  or,  If  In  any' case  such 
Interference  be  necessary,  the  Contractor  shall  not  proceed 
until  he  has  first  obtained  specific  authority  and  directions 
therefor  from  the  proper  dusignated  officer  of  the  Company 
and  has  the  approval  of  the  Engineer. 

Risk. 

19.  The  work  in  every  respect  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
Contractor  until  flnlRhed  end  accepted  except  damage  or  In- 
jury caused  directly  by  Company's  agents  or  employes. 

Order  and  Discipline. 

20.  The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  enforce  strict  disci- 
pline and  good  order  atnoDg  his  employes,  and  any  employe 
of  the  Contractor  who  shall  appear  to  be  incompetent,  dis- 
orderly or  intemperate,  or  In  any  other  way  disqualified  for 
or  unfaithful  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  shall  be  dis- 
charged Immediately  on  the  request  of  the  Engineer,  and  he 
shall  not  again  be  employed  on  the  work  without  the  Kngl 
neer's  written  consent. 

contractor  Xot  lo  Hire  Company'*  Employe*. 

21.  The  Contractor  shall  not  employ  or  hire  any  of  the 
Company's  employes  without  the  permission  of  the  Engineer. 

Intoxicating  Liquor »  Prohibited. 

22.  The  Contractor,  In  so  far  as  bis  authority  extends, 
shall  Dot  permit  the  sale,  distribution  or  use  of  any  intoxi- 
cating liquors  upon  or  adjacent  to  tho  work,  or  allow  any 
such  to  be  brought  upon,  to  or  near  the  line  of  the  railway 
of  the  Company. 

Cleaning  Up. 

23.  The  Contractor  shall,  as  directed  by  the  Engineer,  re- 
move from  the  Company's  property  and  from  all  public  and 
private  property,  at  his  own  expense,  all  temporary  structures, 
rubbish  and  waste  materials  resulting  from  bis  operations. 

Engineer  and  Chief  Engineer  Defined. 

24.  Wherever,  in  this  contract  the  word  Engineer  is  used, 
it  shall  be  understood  aa  referring  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Company,  acting  personally,  or  through  an  assistant,  duly 
authorized,  in  writing,  for  such  act  by  the  Chief  Engineer, 
and  wherver  the  words  Chief  Engineer  are  used  It  shall  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  Chief  Engineer  In  person  and 
not  to  any  assistant  engineer. 

Power  of  Engineer. 

25.  The  Engineer  shall  have  power  to  reject  or  condemn 
all  work  or  material  which  does  not  conform  to  this  con- 
tract; to  direct  the  application  of  forces  to  any  portion  of  the 
work  which,  lo  his  Judgment,  requires  It;  to  order  the  force 
increased  or  diminished,  and  to  decide  questions  which  arise 
hetween  the  parties  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Adjustment  of  Dispute. 

26.  All  questions  or  controversies  which  may  arise  between 
the  Contractor  and  the  Company,  under  or  In  reference  to  this 
contract,  shall  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Chief  En  gl- 
ue r.  and  bis  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  both 
parties. 

Order  of  Completion;  Use  of  Completed  Portions. 

27.  The  Contractor  shall  complete  any  portion  or  portions 
of  the  work  In  such  order  of  time  as  the  Engineer  may  re- 
quire. The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  take  possession 
nf  and  use  any  completed  or  partially  completed  portions  of 
the  work,  notwithstanding  the  time  for  completing  the  en- 
tire work  or  such  portions  may  not  have  expired:  but  such 
taking  possession  and  use  shall  not  be  deemed  an  acceptance 
of  the  work  as  taken  or  used,  or  any  part  thereof.  If  such 
prior  use  Increases  the  cost  of  or  delays  the  work,  the  Con- 
tractor will  be  entitled  to  such  extra  compensation  or  exten- 
sion of  time,  or  both,  as  the  Chief  Engineer  may  determine. 

Changes. 

28.  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  make  any  changes 
that  may  be  hereafter  determined  upon  In  the  nature  or  di- 
mensions of  the  work,  either  before  or  after  Its  commence- 


ment, and  such  changes  shall  In  no  way  affect  or  void  this 
contract.  If  such  changes  make  any  change  In  the  cost  of 
the  work,  an  equitable  adjustment  shall  be  made  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  to  cover  the  same. 

Extra  Work. 

29.  No  bill  or  claim  for  extra  work  or  material  shall  be 
allowed  or  paid  unless  the  doing  of  such  extra  work  or  the 
furnishing  of  such  extra  material  shall  have  been  authorized 
In  writing  by  the  Engineer. 

The  prlco  for  such  work  shall  be  determined  by  the  Chief 
Engineer,  who  may  either  Ox  a  unit  price  or  a  lump-earn 
price,  or  may,  if  ho  so  elects,  provide  that  the  price  shall  be 
determined  by  the  actual  cost,  to  which  shall  be  added 
  P«r  cent,  to  cover  general  expense  and  superin- 
tendence, profits,  contingencies,  use  of  tools.  Contractor's  risk 
and  liability.  If  the  Contractor  shall  perform  any  work  or 
furnish  any  material  which  Is  not  provided  for  In  this  con- 
tract, or  which  was  not  authorized  In  writing  by  the  Engineer, 
said  Contractor  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  such  work 
or  material  so  furnished,  and  does  hereby  release  and  dis- 
charge the  Company  from  any  liability  therefor. 

If  the  Contractor  shall  proceed  with  such  extra  work  or 
the  furnishing  of  such  extra  material  after  reclving  the 
written  authority  therefor,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  then 
such  work  or  material,  stated  In  the  written  authority  of  the 
Engineer,  shall  be  covered,  governed  and  controlled  by  all  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  subject  to  such  prices 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  fixed  by  the  Chief  Engineer. 

If  the  Contractor  shall  decline  or  fall  to  perform  such  work 
or  furnish  such  extra  material  aa  authorised  by  the  Engineer 
in  writing,  aa  aforesaid,  the  Company  may  then  arrange  for 
the  performance  of  the  work  In  any  manner  It  may  see  fit, 
the  same  as  If  this  contract  had  not  been  executed,  and  the 
Contractor  shall  not  Interfere  with  such  performance  of  the 
work. 

Property  and  Right  of  Entry. 

30.  The  Company  shall  provide  the  lands  upon  which  the 
work  under  this  contract  Is  to  be  dono,  except  that  the  Con- 
tractor shall  provide  land  required  for  the  erection  of  tem- 
porary construction  facilities  and  Btorage  of  his  material,  to- 
gether with  right  of  access  to  the  same. 

The  Contractor  shall  not  ship  any  material  or  equipment 
until  he  has  received  written  notice  from  the  Kngineer  that 
he  may  proceed  with  said  work  or  any  part  thereof. 

Unavoidable  Delays;  Extension  of  Time  on  Parts  of  Work. 

31.  If  the  Contractor  shall  be  delayed  in  the  performance 
of  the  work  from  any  cause  for  which  the  Company  is  re- 
sponsible, he  shall,  upon  written  application  to  the  Chief  En- 
glneer  at  the  time  of  such  delay,  be  granted  such  extension 
of  time  aa  the  Chief  Engineer  shall  deem  equitable  and  Just 
Suspension  of  Work. 

32.  The  Company  may  at  any  time  stop  the  work,  or  any 
part  thereof,  by  giving  ten  days'  notice  to  the  Contractor  in 
writing.  The  work  shall  be  resumed  by  the  Contractor  in 
ten  days  after  the  date  fixed  In  the  written  notice  from  the 
Company  to  the  Contractor  so  to  do.  The  Company  shall  not 
be  held  liable  for  any  damages  or  anticipated  profits  on  ac- 
count or  the  work  being  stopped,  or  for  any  work  done  dur- 
ing the  Interval  of  suspension.  It  will,  however,  pay  the 
Contractor  for  expense  of  men  and  teams  necessarily  retained 
during  the  Intervals  of  suspension,  provided  the  Contractor 
can  show  that  It  was  not  reasonably  practicable  to  move  these 
men  and  teams  to  other  points  at  which  they  could  have  been 
employed.  The  Company  will  further  pay  the  Contractor  for 
time  necessarily  lost  during  such  suspension  at  the  rate  of 

 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  estimated  value  of  all 

equipment  and  fixtures  owned  by  the  Contractor  and  employed 
on  the  work  which  are  necessarily  idle  during  such  suspen- 

slon,  said  rate  of  per  cent  per  annum  being  under- 

stood  to  Include  depreciation.  Interest  and  insurance.  But  If 
the  work,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  stopped  by  the  notice 
In  writing  aforesaid,  and  If  the  Company  does  not  give  notice 
!n  writing  to  the  Contractor  to  resume  work  at  a  date  within 

 of  the  date  fixed  in  the  written  notice  to 

snapend.  then  tho  Contractor  may  abandon  that  portion  of 
the  work  so  suspended,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  esti- 
mates and  payments  for  such  work  so  abandoned,  as  provided 
in  Section  Thirty-eight  (38)  of  this  contract 

Erprditing  Work,  Correcting  Imperfections. 

33.  If  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company  shall  at  any 
time  bo  of  tho  opinion  that  the  Contractor  Is  neglecting  to 
remedy  any  Imperfections  In  the  work  or  is  not  progressing 
with  the  work  as  fast  as  necessary  to  insure  its  completion 
within  the  time  and  as  required  by  the  contract  or  is  other- 
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wise  violating  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  contract,  said 
Engineer,  in  behalf  of  the  Company,  shall  hare  the  power, 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  notify  tbe  Contractor  to  remedy 
such  imperfections,  proceed  more  rapidly  with  aald  work  or 
otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  contract. 

Annulment. 

The  Company,  If  not  at  fault,  may  give  the  Contractor  ten 
days'  written  notice,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  It  the  Con- 
tractor continues  to  neglect  the  work,  the  Company  may  pro- 
vide labor  and  materials  and  deduct  the  cost  from  any  money 
due  the  Contractor  under  this  agreement;  and  may  terminate 
tbe  employment  of  the  Contractor  under  this  agreement  and 
take  possession  of  tbe  premises  and  of  all  materials,  tools 
and  appliances  thereon,  and  employ  such  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  finish  the  work.  In  such  case  the  Contractor 
shall  receive  no  further  payment  until  tbe  work  shall  be  fin- 
ished, when,  If  the  unpaid  balance  that  would  be  due  under 
this  contract  exceeds  the  cost  to  tho  Company  of  finishing 
the  work,  such  excess  shall  be  paid  to  tbe  Contractor,  but 
If  such  cost  exceeds  such  unpaid  balance,  the  Contractor  shall 
pay  tho  difference  to  the  Company. 

Company  May  Do  Part  of  Work. 

Upon  failure  of  the  Contractor  to  comply  with  any  notice 
Klvcn  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof,  the  Com- 
pany shall  have  the  alternative  right.  Instead  of  assuming 
charge  of  the  entire  work,  to  place  additional  forces,  tools, 
equipment  and  materials  on  parts  of  tbe  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  such  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  cost  In- 
curred by  tbe  Company  In  carrying  on  such  parts  of  tbe  work 
shall  be  payable  by  the  Contractor  and  such  work  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Company  on  account  of  the 
Contractor,  and  the  Contractor  shall  be  allowed  therefor  the 
contract  price.   The  Company  may  retain  the  amount  of  the 

cost  of  such  work,  with  per  cent,  added,  from  any 

sum  or  sums  due  or  to  become  due  tbe  Contractor  under  this 
agreement. 

Annulment  Without  Fault  of  Contractor. 

34.  (a)  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time, 
for  reasons  which  appear  good  to  It,  to  annul  this  contract 
upon  giving  thirty  (30)  days'  notice  In  writing  to  the  Com- 
tractor,  In  which  event  the  Contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  estimate  for  the  work  douo  by  him  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract  up  to  the  time  of 
such  annulment.  Including  the  retained  percentage.  Tbe  Con- 
tractor shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Company  for  such  expen- 
ditures as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Engineer  are  not 
otherwise  compensated  for,  and  as  are  required  In  pre 
for  and  moving  to  and  from  the  work;  the  Intent  beln_ 
lent  shall  be  made  with  the  Contractor. 


Notice;  How  Served. 

(b)  Any  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Company  to  the  Con- 
tractor under  this  contract  shall  be  deemed  to  be  served  it  the 
same  be  delivered  to  the  man  In  charge  of  any  office  used  by 
the  Contractor,  or  to  his  foreman  or  agent  at  or  near  the 
work,  or  deposited  In  the  poatoffice,  postpaid,  addressed  to  the 
Contractor  at  his  last  known  place  of  business. 

Removal  of  Equipment. 

(c)  In  case  of  annulment  of  this  contract  before  comple- 
tion from  any  cause  whatever,  the  Contractor,  if  notified  to 
do  so  by  the  Company,  shall  promptly  remove  any  part  or  all 
of  his  equipment  and  supplies  from  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany, falling  which  the  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
move such  equipment  and  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
tractor. 

/'allure  to  Make  Payments. 

35.  Failure  by  the  Company  to  wake  payments  at  the 
times  provided  In  this  agreement  shall  give  the  Contractor 
the  right  to  suspend  work  until  payment  is  made,  or  at  his 
option,  after  30  days'  notice  In  writing,  should  the  Company 
continue  to  default,  to  terminate  this  contract  and  recover 
the  price  of  all  work  done  and  materials  provided  and  all 
damages  sustained,  and  such  failure  to  make  payments  at 
the  times  provided  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  claim  by  the  Com- 
pany against  tbe  Contractor  for  delay  In  completion  of  the 


Monthly  Estimate. 

36.  So  long  as  the  work  herein  contracted  for  Is  prose- 
cuted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  and 
with  such  progress  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  En- 
gineer, the  said  Chief  Engineer  will,  on  or  about  the  first 
day  of  each  month,  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
proportionate  value  of  the  work  done  and  of  material  fur- 


nished or  delivered  upon  the  Company's  property  at  the  site 
of  the  work,  up  to  and  Including  the  las',  day  of  the  previous 

month.  The  amount  of  said  estimate,  after  deducting  

per  cent.,  and  all  previous  payments,  shall  be  due  and  payable 
to  the  Contractor  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  the  current  month. 

Acceptance. 

37.  The  work  shall  be  Inspected  for  acceptance  by  the 
Company  promptly  upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  work  Is 
ready  for  such  Inspection. 

Final  Estimates. 

38.  Upon  the  completion  and  acceptance  of, the  work  the 
Chief  Engineer  shall  execute  a  certificate  over  his  signature 
that  tbe  whole  work  provided  for  In  this  agreement  has  been 
completed  and  accepted  by  him  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof,  whereupon  the  entire  balance  found  to  be  due 
to  tho  Contractor,  including  said  retained  percentage,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Contractor  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Company  within      days  after  the  date  of 

said  final  certificate.  Before  tbe  time  of  payment  of  said  final 
eettmato  the  Contractor  shall  submit  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Chief  Engineer  that  all  payrolls,  materials,  bills  and  out- 
standing Indebtedness  In  connection  with  this  work  have 
been  paid. 

Discussion  on  Contract  Forms. 

W.  O.  Atwood  (Committee  Chairman):  The  statement  of 
the  committee  covers  about  everything  that  they  have  to  say. 
Thirty -five  legal  departments  approved  the  form  as  It  stands, 
except  for  the  lien  clause.  That  lien  clause  we  changed  as 
a  result  of  their  criticism. 

V.  K.  Hendricks  (St.  L.  A  8.  F.):  I  would  like  to  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  Information,  how  the  blank  space  after  "time 
being  of  the  essence  of  this  contract"  In  Form  A  Is  to  be 
filled  In. 

Mr.  Atwood:  That  Is  for  qualification  or  specification  and 
description  that  will  fit  In  the  different  cases,  and  the  blank 
is  left  to  be  used  for  any  or  those  purposes. 

Mr.  Fritch:  I  believe  It  would  be  an  Improvement  if  "all 
the  necessary  transportation,  except  as  hereinafter  specified." 
would  follow  after  equipment  Then  It  would  be  sure  to 
cover  everything— labor,  material  and  equipment 

Mr.  Atwood:    The  committee  will  accept  that  change. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  permit  arrange- 
ment In  paragraph  4.  Form  B.  I  think  In  many  cases  it 
would  be  better  tor  the  company  to  get  the  permit  than  tho 
contractor. 

Mr.  Fritch:  This  refers  simply  to  temporary  permits.  Any 
permanent  permit  should  be  secured  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  would  like  to  know  If  it  Is  possible  to  carry 
out  this  section  14,  taking  out  insurance  In  tbe  name  of  the 
company  for  property  the  company  does  not  own  and  has  not 
accepted?  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  assign  that  por- 
tion of  the  work  that  Is  covered  by  Insurance  to  tbe  company 
In  order  to  collect  the  insurance. 

Mr.  Atwood:  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  struc- 
tures erected  or  material  furnished  to  the  company  on  tbe 
riKht-of-way  under  this  contract,  which  provides  for  certain 
definite  payments,  is  the  company's  property  when  It  Is  so 
erected  and  furnished.  And  that  the  contractor  has  a  lien  on 
It,  but  the  material  or  structure  Is  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. 

L.  C.  Fritch:  Referring  to  paragraph  26,  one  thing  that  has 
not  been  quite  satisfactory  to  me  is  tho  arbitration  clause, 
the  chief  engineer  representing  tie  railroad  company  alone 
being  tbe  judge  of  the  disputes  between  tbe  company  and  the 
contractor.  1  do  not  believe  that  that  would  be  sustained  In 
the  courts. 

Hunter  McDonald:  My  experience  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  arbitration  clauses  Is  that  they  are  entirely  useless. 
You  can  go  Into  court  and  get  your  controversy  settled  by  a 
judge  In  a  much  more  expeditious  manner  and  with  much 
moro  fairness  and  with  about  the  same  expense  that  you  can 
by  arbitration. 

C.  A.  Wilson  (C.  E.) :  I  was  retained  In  a  case  where  there 
was  a  suit  brought  for  damages  by  a  contractor.  The  suit 
was  a  jury  case.  The  attorneys  for  the  railway  contended 
that  this  was  not  a  suit  In  damages;  that  by  the  contract  the 
engineer  had  been  constituted  tbe  arbitrator  between  the  two 
parties,  and  be  bad  rendered  bis  decision  as  arbitrator,  and 
that  therefore  It  was  an  appeal  case  from  the  arbitration  of 
tbe  engineer. 

C.  P.  Howard  (I.  C):  I  have  been  in  some  law  suits  In 
which  these  questions  have  been  brought  up.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  courts  having  passed  on  It,  but  my  recollection  of 
of  eminent  attorneys  on  the  subject  Is  that  the 
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decision  of  the  chief  engineer  In  authority  as  an  arbitrator 
would  stand,  unless  it  could  be  clearly  proven  that  he  bad 
acted  from  fraudulent  motives  or  bad  clearly  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Atwood:  An  appeal  can  be  carried  either  to  a  court 
or  to  an  arbitration  board  after  tbe  completion  of  the  work 
by  agreement;  but  we  feel  It  Is  necessary  that  tbe  chief  en- 
gineer have  this  power  during  the  progress  of  tbe  work  to  see 
that  It  1b  carried  on. 

L.  C.  Frltch:  I  would  like  to  have  a  blank  left  in  the  third 
line,  paragraph  29,  before  "engineer."  so  that  it  any  company 
wishes  to  have  the  extra  work  controlled  entirely  by  the  chief 
engineer,  that  might  be  Inserted. 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Robt.  Ferrlday  (Big  Four) :  I  would  recommend  that  the 
time  of  giving  notice  be  left  blank  In  paragraph  32.  A  little 
Job  of  grading  would  not  amount  to  anything,  but  If  a  man  hag 
a  one  million  dollar  building,  ten  days  would  be  pretty  short 
notice. 

L.  C.  Fritch:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  clause 
Is  quite  consistent.  In  one  place  It  refers  to  equipment 
and  fixtures;   in  another  place  to  men  and  teams. 

Mr.  Olfford:  The  word  "Owned"  might  be  changed  to 
"equipment  and  fixtures  owned  by  the  contractor."  Fre- 
quently the  contractor  rents  the  equipment.  We  might 
change  the  word  owned  or  leave  it  out  entirely  and  make 
It  read,  "The  value  of  all  fixtures  and  equipment  furnished 
by  the  contractor  on  the  work." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  Insert  a  blank  In- 
stead of  the  figures  "10"  In  paragraph  33  under  the  title 
of  annulment,  to  agree  with  the  other  cause. 

Mr.  Rose:  I  move  that  "20th"  be  left  blank  in  para- 
graph 36. 

The  President:    The  committee  accepts  that. 

Edward  Gray,  Jr.  (C.  ft  O.):  It  seems  to  me  there 
might  be  some  ambiguity  In  the  last  clause  of  paragraph 
15  "Negligence  in  guarding  tbe  same,"  seems  to  exclude 
everything  outside  of  It,  as  now  written  and  punctuated. 
If  that  was  Intended  It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  to  use 
"guarding"  in  a  too  general  sense.  I  would  suggest  that 
It  read  "By  reason  of  any  act  or  omission  of  said  con- 
tractor, or  in  consequence  of  any  negligence  or  careless- 
ness in  guarding  same." 

Mr.  Atwood:    Tbe  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Rose:  This  will  not  save  the  company  from  suits 
for  patents.    I  do  not  think  that  Is  covered. 

Mr.  Atwood:  That  has  been  referred  to  the  legal  de- 
partments of  several  of  the  rouds  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  have  all  ruled  that  it  did  cover  patents. 

Mr.  Hendricks:  I  move  that  the  last  line  of  paragraph 
1,  reading  "The  final  completion  and  acceptance  of  the 
work"  be  stricken  out,  and  that  it  read  "After  the  expira- 
tion of  tbe  time  in  which  liens  can  be  filed." 

Mr.  Atwood:  The  committee  would  suggest  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that,  the  words  "Until  the  final  completion  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  work"  be  struck  out,  and  that  It  be  replaced 
by  blank,  to  be  filled  In  as  desired. 

Mr.  Hendricks:    I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Clause  36  says  the  materials  shall  be  paid 
for.  I  do  not  understand  why  he  should  get  additional  com- 
pensation for  the  materials. 

Mr.  Atwood:  Materials  delivered  prior  to  the  first  of 
the  month  during  which  the  suspension  might  take  place, 
would  be  paid  for  under  the  estimate.  If  we  add  the  word 
"materials"  in  this  clause  It  would  cover  interest  on  ma- 
terials after  that  time  and  during  suspension. 

(Tbe  committee  was  discharged,  their  work  having  been 
completed.) 


WOOD  PRESERVATION. 


The  board  of  direction  assigned  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Continue  Investigation  of  proper  grouping  of  different 
timbers  for  antiseptic  treatment. 

(2)  Investigate  the  merits  of  various  preservatives,  giving 
special  attention  to  oil  from  water-gas  tar,  and  to  the  use 
of  refined  coal-tar  In  creosote  oil. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  specifically  assigned,  the  com- 
mittee continued  investigations)  on  the  following  two  subjects 
assigned  In  previous  years,  but  on  which  no  final  report 
was  made: 

(3)  The  advisability  of  revising  the  specifications  for  frac- 
tionation of  creosote  oil. 

(4)  Recommend  formB  for  the  Inspection  of  preservative 
processes. 


GKOCPl.NQ  or  TIMItEJlS  FOB  ANTISEPTIC  TREATMENT. 

In  the  report  last  year  the  committee  stated  the  funda- 
mental principles  governing  the  grouping  of  timbers  fa.  treat- 
ment, which  were  adopted  by  the  association  for  publication 
In  tbe  manual.  It  was  tbe  consensus  of  opinion  that  further 
recommendations  could  not  be  made  until  an  extensive  aeries 
of  experiments  bad  been  conducted,  which  would  indicate  the 
proper  practice  at  stated  locations,  and  with  timber  from 
specific  regions.  An  outline  of  the  points  to  be  covered  by 
experimental  work  In  different  regions  was  prepared  and  sent 
out  to  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  on  grouping,  and 
some  Investigative  work  has  been  In  progress  during  tbe  year. 
However,  owing  to  the  long  time  required  to  reach  definite 
conclusions  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for 
sustained  experimental  work  along  uniform  lines,  no  data  are 
available  which  would  justify  changing  or  adding  to  the 
fundamental  principles  outlined  last  year. 

Some  of  the  best  authorities  express  tbe  opinion  that,  owing 
to  the  variations  In  the  character  of  the  same  kind  of  wood 
in  different  regions,  the  problems  of  grouping  must  be  worked 
out  at  each  individual  treating  plant,  and  that  statements 
regarding  detail  practice  which  would  have  general  applica- 
tion cannot  be  made.  Another  view  of  the  matter,  which  haa 
been  expressed,  Is  that  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  laws 
governing  the  penetration  of  creosote,  from  which  the  group- 
ing of  timbers  according  to  natural  resistance  may  be  made. 
As  the  committee  haa  no  facilities  for  studies  of  this  kind. 


EARL  8TIMSON, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Wood  Preservation. 

and  since  the  wood-preserving  Industry  looks  to  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  other  Institutions  devoted  to 
technical  Investigations  for  reports  along  this  line.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  a  study 
of  the  regional  variation  in  wood  structure  by  Bpecles.  in 
reference  to  the  absorption  of  preservatives. 

The  committee  will  continue  its  Investigations  along  thpse 
lines  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  MERITS  OF  PRESERVATIVES. 

The  Vte  of  Refined  Coal  Tar  in  Creosote  Oil. 

Tbe  sub-committee  to  which  this  subject  was  assigned  made 
an  exhaustive  research  for  facts  pertaining  thereto  upon 
which  the  committee  might  base  a  report  and  definite  recom- 
mendations. The  result  was  such  that  the  committee  was  not 
able  to  reach  a  conclusion  and  Is  not  In  position  at  this  time 
to  present  a  report  with  recommendations  to  tbe  association. 
The  committee,  therefore,  reports  progress,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Vte  of  Oil  from  Water-On*  Tar. 

So  far  ag  the  committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  water-gas 
creosote  bas  not  been  extensively  used  under  its  own  name 
as  a  wood  preservative,  and  tbere  is  very  little  Information 
to  be  found  as  to  Its  efficacy.  A  few  piles  treated  with  it  are 
driven  in  the  harbor  at  Norfolk,  Va.  These  waters  are  badly 
Infested  with  Teredo,  and  the  piles  are  said  not  to  have  been 
attacked,  although  they  have  been  there  about  three  years. 
Professor  Alleman  has  a  tie  at  Swarthmorc  which  was  treated 
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with  water-gas  creosote  and  was  in  service  nine  years  at 
Porto  Rico.  This  tie  la  still  sound.  The  Public  Service  Cor- 
poration of  New  Jersey  has  been  using  water-gas  creosote 
for  several  years  for  treating  tie*.  These  ties  should  show 
in  about  two  years  whether  the  treatment  Is  good  or  not. 
They  are  now  treating  a  large  number  of  pine  ties  with 
straight  water-gas  creosote  furnished  by  the  United  Orb  Im- 
provement Company  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  large  creosot- 
Ing  companies  has  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  treating 
wood  with  a  mixture  of  water-gas  creosote  and  coal-tar  creo- 
sote, and  one  of  the  large  railroad  companies  Is  contemplat- 
ing the  use  of  a  mixture  of  water-gas  creosote  and  coal-tar 
creosote  for  ties.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  some 
specimen*  treated  with  water-gas  creosote  placed  at  West 
Pascagoula  and  Gulfport,  Miss.;  the  latter  put  in  the  water 
In  March,  1912.  None  of  the  specimens  has  been  there  long 
enough  to  give  any  results.  It  seems  that  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  water-gas  creosote  has  been  to  Its  unauthorized 
use  bb  an  adulterant  In  coal-tar  creosote.  Its  use.  however, 
is  now  Increasing  In  legitimate  mixtures,  and.  while  It  Is  too 
early  to  get  any  results.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  people 
favor  using  at  least  a  mixture  of  this  oil  with  coal-tar 
creosote. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Investigation  of  this  subject  be 
continued  for  another  year. 

CONSIDERATION    or    TlUt    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    FRACTION  ATI  ON  or 

For  some  years  past  the  committee  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  relative  merits  of  the  flask  and  retort  for  the 
fractionation  of  creosote  oil.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  on  this  point,  and  on  which  to  base  consideration 
of  further  revisions  in  the  specifications  for  fractionation, 
the  committee  sent  samples  of  various  creosote  oils  to  differ- 
ent railroads  for  fractionation  by  the  various  methods.  Based 
on  these  examinations,  the  committee  recommends  that  no 
change  be  made  In  the  adopted  specifications  for  fractionation 
of  creosote  oil. 

FOB  MS  FOR  REPORTING  INSPtCTlO.N. 

Two  forms  for  reporting  Inspection  of  treatment  are  sub- 
mitted. Form  "A"  provides  a  record  of  the  treatment  and 
the  determination  of  the  absorption  of  the  preservative  by 
sage  readings.  Form  "B"  provides  a  record  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  absorption  by  weighing.  These  forms  are 
Intended  as  a  general  guide  for  reporting  and  keeping  records 
of  the  inspection  of  the  treatment  of  timbers,  and  may  be 
varied  to  suit  any  special  kind  of  treatment 

The  following  is  explanatory  of  the  gage  readings,  desig- 
nated by  letter  on  Form  "A": 

Reading  "A" — Is  the  reading  of  the  measuring  tank  gape 
before  the  oil  Is  put  Into  the  cylinder. 

Reading  "B" — la  the  tank  gage  reading  when  the  cylinder 
1s  completely  filled, 

Reading  "C"— Is  the  tank  gage  reading  when  the  pumping 
of  the  oil  Into  the  cylinder  Is  stopped. 

Reading  "D" — Is  the  tank  gage  reading  after  all  the  oil 
from  the  charge  is  returned  to  the  measuring  tank. 

Heading  "A"  minus  "D,"  corrected  for  temperatures,  gives 
the  number  of  gallons  used  in  the  charge. 

Reading  "B"  minus  "C"  gives  the  number  of  gallons  pumped 
into  the  timber  after  the  cylinder  Is  Oiled  and  Is  used  to 
give  the  gross  absorption  for  light  processes  where  oil  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  an  initial  air  pressure,  or  by  a 
final  vacuum,  or  both.  There  will  be  a  discrepancy  in  this 
K-ross  absorption,  due  to  the  amount  of  oil  absorbed  by  the 
timber  while  cylinder  Is  being  filled. 

RECORDS   FROM   SERVICE  TESTS. 

In  Appendix  "B"  to  this  report  was  given  the  record  from 
service  tests,  brought  up  to  date  and  extended  to  Include  a 
number  of  additional  tests  not  shown  on  the  records  sub- 
mitted with  the  report  of  last  year. 


It  Is  recommended: 

(1)  That  no  change  be  made  In  the  adopted  Specifications 
for  the  Fractionation  of  Creosote  OH. 

(2)  That  the  forms  "A"  and  "B"  for  reporting  the  In- 
spection of  Treatment  of  Timbers,  and  the  notes  explanatory 
of  the  gage  readings  on  Form  "A,"  as  given  under  the  sub- 
head "Forms  for  Reporting  Inspection."  bo  adopted  for  In- 
sertion in  the  manual. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOB  1913. 

The  committee  recommends: 

(1)  Continue  investigations  of  the  merits  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  oil  from  water-gas  and  the  use  of  refined  coal-tar  In 
creosote  oil. 


(2)  Continue  the  compilation  of  available  Information 
from  service  tests. 

(3)  Continue  the  Investigation  of  the  proper  grouping  of 
the  different  timbers  for  antiseptic  treatment. 

(4)  Report  on  methods  of  accurately  determining  the  ab- 
sorption of  creosote  oil. 

(5)  That  the  board  of  direction  assign  tbe  work  of  draw- 
ing up  a  standard  specification  for  timber  for  treatment  to  a 
Joint  committee  of  tbe  committee  on  wood  preservation  and 
the  committee  on  grading  of  lumber. 

Earl  Stlmson.  chairman  (B.  A  O.).  E.  II.  Bowser,  vice- 
chairman  (I.  C).  G.  M.  Davidson  (C.  A  N.W.),  H.  B.  Dick 
(B.  A  O.  8.  W.).  C.  F.  Ford  (C.  H.  I.  u  P.),  Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt 
(Purdue  Univ.).  V.  K.  Hendricks  (S.  I  L  i  S.  F.).  George 
E.  Rex  (A.  T.  A  8.  F.),  E.  A.  Sterling  (Cons.  Engr.),  C.  M. 
Taylor  (P.  A  R-),  Dr.  H.  von  Schrenk  (Cons.  Engr.),  T.  O. 
Townsend  (Southern),  Committee. 

Discussion  on  Wood  Preservation, 

Karl  Stlmson,  Committee  Chairman:  Under  the  heading 
"Consideration  of  the  specifications"  for  fractionation  of  creo- 
sote oil,"  I  will  ask  Dr.  Von  Schrenk  to  present  the  subject. 

Dr.  H.  von  Schrenk:  The  experiment*  to  which  the 
chairman  refers  were  made  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
inquiries  which  came  to  the  committee  last  year,  as  to 
whether  the  standard  practice  now  printed  In  the  Manual 
for  fractionating  coal-tar  creosote  was  the  best  method  for 
conducting  this  operation,  and  In  order  to  secure  fuller 
data  on  the  subject,  two  separate  creosoted  oils  were  sent 
out.  by  tbe  sub-committee  to  a  number  of  railroads,  with 
tbe  request  that  they  analyze  or  fractionize  these  samples 
according  to  the  standard  methods  now  printed  In  the 
Manual,  and  according  to  a  suggested  method  of  using  a 
flask  Instead  of  a  retort  which  had  been  presented  by  a 
sub-committee  of  this  committee  two  years  ago.  The  oils 
were  labeled  respectively  A  and  B.  The  samples  all  come 
from  the  same  cans,  and  the  methods  prescribed  by  tbe 
Manual  and  by  the  recommendation  made  to  the  committee 
two  years  ago  were  followed  by  various  operators  for  vari- 
ous companies.  The  results  have  been  tabulated  in  the 
report  this  year.  A  careful  study  was  mado.  First  as  to 
the  variations  In  results  between  the  two  methods  per  se 
and  then  a  study  of  the  variations  due  to  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent Individuals  were  using  one  and  the  same  method. 
After  a  careful  tabulation  of  these  variations,  tbe  commit- 
tee came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  method  as 
printed  In  the  Manual,  showed  a  variation  which  wbb  slightly 
less  from  the  personal  slandard  than  that  obtained  In  the 
fractions  made  with  the  suggested  method,  and  we  could 
And  no  evidence  of  any  Improvement  which  could  be  obtained 
by  the  suggested  method,  over  the  one  which  we  have  stand- 
ing In  the  Manual  at  the  present  time,  and  in  order  that 
these  results  might  once  and  for  all  be  available  to  those 
Interested  In  the  subject,  we  have  presented  In  full  the  actual 
results  submitted  by  tbe  Individual  operators. 

Mr.  Stlmson:  I  will  say  tn  explanation  of  Form  "A" 
that  it  provides  a  record  of  tbe  treatment  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  absorption  by  gago  readings.  Form  "B" 
provides  a  record  for  the  determination  of  tbe  absorption  by 
weighing.  Form  "B"  provides  a  check  against  Form  "A." 
I  move  that  this  be  adopted  for  Insertion  In  the  Manual. 
(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 


TIES. 

The  board  of  direction  assigned  the  following  subjects  to 
the  committee: 

(1)  Report  on  the  effect  of  design  of  tie-plates  and  track 
spikes  on  durability  of  ties. 

(2)  Continue  study  of  the  stresses  to  which  cross  ties  are 
subjected,  and  determine  size  required. 

(3)  Report  on  economy  in  labor  and  material  effected 
through  use  of  treated  ties  compared  with  untreated  ties. 

(4)  Continue  the  compilation  of  Information  as  to  the  use 
of  metal,  composite  and  concrete  ties. 

The  report  on  the  offset  of  the  design  of  tie-plates  and 
spikes  on  tho  durability  of  ties  is  gtven  in  appendix  A,  and 
Is  submitted  as  Information. 

The  report  on  the  subject  of  stresses  to  which  cross-ties 
are  subjected  Is  given  In  appendix  B. 

The  committee  also  reports  progress  on  the  subject  of 
economy  in  labor  and  material  effected  through  use  of  treated 
ties  compared  with  untreated  ties. 

In  appendix  C  was  given  a  compilation  as  to  the  use  of 
metal,  composite  and  concrete  tics. 
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CONCLUSION  8. 

The  committee  has  given  the  subject  of  stresses  to  which 
cross-ties  are  subjected  an  exhaustive  study,  covering  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  after  conferences  with  a  number  of  leading 
members  of  the  Association,  finds  no  reason  to  change  its 
conclusions  submitted  in  1912,  and  given  on  page  331  of 
Volume  13,  and  resubmits  them  for  adoption: 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  Is  Impracticable  to  perform  experiments  to  deter- 
mine size  of  cross-ties,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  character  of  the  subgrade  varies  radically  on  the  same 
road  and  In  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  kind  of  bal- 
last varies  widely.  The  necessary  depth  of  ballast  varies 
with  the  weight  of  axle  loads  as  well  as  density  of  traffic. 
The  necessary  distance  between  face  of  ties  varies  with  the 
weight  of  axle  load,  as  well  the  density  of  traffic.  The  kinds 
of  timber  used  for  ties  vary  In  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  width  of  base  of  rail  (or  weight  of  rail)  and 
use  of  tie-plates.  Treated  or  untreated  ties,  crushing  stress 
and  durability.  Amount  of  labor  spent  on  track  maintenance 
and  drainage. 

(2)  It  Is  recommended  that  tho  rpport  on  the  effect  of 
design  of  tie-plates  and  track  spikes  on  durability  of  ties  be 
received  as  Information. 

(S)  It  Is  recommended  that  the  report  on  metal,  composite 
and  concrete  ties  be  received  as  Information. 

L.  A.  Downs  (I.  C),  Chairman;  O.  W.  Merrell  (R.  &  W.), 
Vlce-Cbalrman;  H.  W.  Brown  (Pa.  Lines),  W.  J.  Burtln  (M. 


L.  A.  DOWNS. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ties. 

P.)  L.  C.  Hartley  (C.  4  R-  I.),  E.  P.  Jackson  (B.  ft  O.),  H.  C. 
Landon  (Watauga  R.  R).  W.  R.  I-ayng  (B.  ft  D.  E.),  E.  R. 
Lewis  <D.  SS.  ft  A  ).  R.  J.  Parker  (A.  T.  ft  S.  F),  L.  M.  Per- 
kins (H  P.),  J.  O  Shlllinger  (Rutland).  O.  D.  Swlngly  (B.  & 
O  )  D  W.  Thrower  (I.  C).  H.  8.  Wllgus  (P.  S.  ft  H.).  Louis 
Yager  (M.  P.),  E.  C.  Young  (N.  Y.,  P.  ft  H.),  Committee. 

APPENDIX  A. 

The  Effect  of  the  Detion  of  Tie-Plates  and  Spikes  on  the  Dura- 
bility of  Tie*. 

A  circular  letter  requesting  Information  relative  to  this 
subject  was  sent  to  members  of  tho  Association.  Tho  follow- 
ing Is  a  list  of  the  questions  asked: 

(1)  Do  you  use  flat,  longitudinal  flange,  transverse  flange, 
pronged  or  corrugated  tie-plates? 

(2)  Please  send  plan  of  your  standard  tie-plate,  and  give 
method  of  applying. 

(3)  Do  you  use  screw  or  cut  spikes? 

(4)  In  your  opinion,  how  far  shauld  tie-plate  extend  out- 
side base  of  rail  to  overcome  side  thrust,  and  what  should  bo 
total  bearing  area?  Give  reasons  for  your  conclusions. 

Replies  were  received  from  61  railroads.  Tho  number  of 
roads  using  only  one  design  of  tie-plate  and  the  kind  of  plate 
used,  are: 

Longitudinal  flange    16 

Transverse  flange   8 

Plat   6 

Pronged    * 

Corrugated    ** 


The  number  of  roads  using  two  designs  of  tie-plates  and 
kind  of  plates  used,  are: 

Longitudinal  flange  and  flat    3 

Longitudinal  flange  and  pronged    l 

Longitudinal  flange  and  corrugated   1 

Transverse  flange  and  pronged    1 

Transverse  flange  and  corrurgated   1 

Plat  and  pronged    1 

Pronged  and  corrugated    1 

The  number  of  roads  using  three  designs  of  tie-plates  and 
kind  of  plates  used,  are 

Longitudinal  flange,  transverse  and  flat   1 

Longitudinal  flange,  transverse  and  corrugated. ...  2 

Longitudinal  flange,  flat  and  corrugated   1 

Longitudinal  flange,  pronged  and  corrugated   1 

Transverse  flange,  flat  and  pronged   I 

The  number  of  roads  using  four  designs  of  tie-plates  and 
kind  of  plates  used,  are: 

Longitudinal  flange,  transverse,  pronged  and  cor- 
rugated   1 

The  committee  was  unable  to  obtain  any  definite  Informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  relative  effect  of  the  different  designs  of 
tie-plates  and  spikes  on  the  life  of  ties,  but  It  Is  thought  that 
experiments,  which  are  now  being  conducted,  will  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject  in  the  near  future. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Study  of  the  Stresses  to  Which  Cross-Ties  are  Subjected. 

The  assigned  topic  resolves  Itself  Into  two  parts: 

Continue  the  study  of  the  stresses  to  which  cross-ties  are 
subjected,  and  determine  the  size  required. 

In  order  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  for  handling  the  topic,  a  letter  was  sent  to  27  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  15  replies  were  received  which 
show  quite  a  divergence  of  opinion.  "Track  Deformation,"  by 
Cuenot,  covers  very  well  many  of  the  suggested  methods  men- 
tioned In  said  letters  for  solving  the  second  half  of  the  topic. 

The  first  part  of  the  assigned  topic  may  be  touched  upon 
to  the  extent  of  spacing  of  tho  ties.  The  preponderance  of 
tho  mileage  voting  is  in  favor  of  twelve-Inch  face  to  face; 
the  next  In  favor  is  ten-inch:  the  next  thlrteen-lnch.  The 
recommendation  of  this  committee  for  1912  was  ten  to  twelve- 
Inch,  and  the  above  table  substantiates  Its  recommendation. 

The  Ballast  committee  published  a  translation  of  "Gravel 
as  Ballast,"  by  C.  Br&uning  In  the  proceedings  for  1912.  Vol. 
13.  Mr.  Brftunlng's  conclusions,  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
committee's  recommendations,  are  as  follows: 

"Of  greater  Importance  than  the  width  of  the  tie  is 
the  spacing  of  the  ties.  Ab  the  spacing  Is  decreased 
two  advantages  are  derived:  first,  the  unit  pressure  is 
decreased;  secondly,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  roadbed 
is  increased.  It  is  just  within  the  limits  of  tie  spacing  usually 
considered  that  the  relation  a-b  (a  — distance  face  to  face  to 
tie;  b  —  depth  of  tie)  ranging  from  3V4  to  2  (sparing  35-Inch 
and  19^4-Inrh  center  to  center)  that  the  carrying  capacity 
increases  at  a  high  rate.  The  limiting  feature  of  decreasing 
tie  spacing  Is  the  ability  to  tamp  the  ties  properly.  Ties  C% 
in.  In  height  can  still  be  tamped  with  convenience  when  sep- 
arated 13 14  in.  But  this  23-inch  from  center  to  center  Is  the 
lowest  limit.  This  Is  the  one  most  effective  and  simplest 
means  of  Increasing  the  strength  of  the  roadbed  and  to 
utilize  It  to  the  fullest  advantage,  especially  on  roadbeds 
which  are  fully  loaded.  Is  urgently  rerommpnded." 

Mr.  Myers,  Vol.  1,  1911.  International  Railway  Association, 
eays  "20-inch  center  to  center  of  ties  small  as  practicable." 
With  an  8-inch  tie  the  spacing  face  to  face  Is  12  In.  There- 
fore the  committee  feels  that  Its  conclusions  are  fully  In  line 
with  Mr.  Brauning's  recommendations,  though  prepared  with- 
out knowledge  of  either  Messrs.  Brauning's  or  ByerB*  con- 
clusions. 

tabus  1. 

Spacing 

Pace  to  Mileage  Mileage 

Face.  Recommending.  of  Each       for  Each  Per- 

Inches.        Name  of   Company         Railroad.     Spacing,  centagc. 

t     American  Creosotlng  Co    

7     N.  T.  C— O.  W.  Klttredge   1,829  5 

»     C.  ft  13.  I   M«  2 

10     B    AA   «S   

10     G.  T. — Burton  A  Allrug   4.7R7   

10     I.  C   2.245   

10     K.  ft  M   175   

10     N.  ft  W.  (O.  W.  Merrell— See 

11-)   Ma   

10     P.  ft  R.   <F.  S.  Stevens— See 

IS")   l.Ml   

10     P.  ft  I.-  F.   (J.  A   Atwood— See 

12")    215  11,480  20 


II 


E.  P.  ft  S.  W. 


»02 
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027 


11 
11 

12 

u 
12 

It 

12 

13 

13 


N.  &  W.  (C.  S.  Churchill— See 

10")    1.951 

Q.  M.  &  H   192 


3.045 


C.  R  ft  Q   S.96« 

A.,  T.  tk  S.  K  10.20S 

C.  H.  1.  &  P.  <J.  M.  Brown- 
See  13")   s,o:o 

P.  A  L.  E.  (E.  F.  Wendt—  See 

lCT)    215 

W.  P.  T   C4 


27.473 


C  R.  I.  ft  P.  (Garrett  DkvIb 

— See  12*)    $,o;o 

P    *   R.   <H.  B.   Abbott— See 

10")   1.509 


13^s  I-  V.  (an  a  maximum). 

15     W.  H  

10  to  12  L»  S.  &  U,  S  


Total  mileage  of  Association   

Percentage  here  represented,  23. 


9,529 

1.432 
543 
1.643 

:*.■*< 

241.001) 


47 


1< 


100 


Vol.  13.  pp.  306  and  307  of  the  Proceedings  for  1912  glvo  a 
tablo  of  the  different  number  of  ties  per  30-ft.  rail,  the  per- 
centage of  road*  using  6x8x8  and  a  table  giving  the  differ- 
ent sizes  of  cross-ties  In  current  use.  The  divergence  of  prac- 
tice is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  varying  conditions  In  dif- 
ferent localities  and  to  a  tendency  to  "follow  the  leader." 
The  latter  Is  probably  nearer  the  mark,  as  the  tendency  in 
American  railroading  has  been  in  the  past,  and  only  now  is 
being  broken  away  from,  for  the  railroad  heads  always  to 
compare  the  engineering  department  recommendations  with 
practice  on  other  roads,  with  the  result  that  in  many  lines  our 
progress  has  been  slow. 

Report  was  received  as  Information  without  discussion. 


8IGN8,  FENCES  AND  CROSSINGS. 


The  following  subjects  were  assigned  for  consideration: 
(1)    Report  on  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fence  posts,  with  definite  recommendations. 


C.  H.  STEIN, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings. 

(2)  Report  on  the  best  form  of  track  construction  and 
flangeways  at  paved  street  crossings  and  In  paved  streets, 
with  definite  recommendations. 

(3)  Continue  the  investigation  of  ways  and  means  for 
securing  a  proper  quality  of  fence  wire  to  resist  corrosion 
and  secure  durability. 

KBXATIVK  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FE.XCE  P08TB. 

Replies  were  received  from  44  railroads,  with  the  follow- 
ing information  as  to  kind  of  post  used,  cost,  life  of  same, 
etc.: 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  various 
roads  use  the  different  kinds  of  timber  indigenous  to  their 
geographical  position  as  follows: 

Cedar   32     Oregon  Fir    1 

Chestnut    7 

Locust    9 

Oak    9 

Bols  D'Arc    5 

Catalpa    1 


Juniper    1 

Tamarack    1 

Burnettlzed  Pine    1 

Mulberry    1 


There  arc  certain  species  of  each  of  the  above  woods  that 
are  not  suitable  for  fence  posts,  but  doubtless  must  be  used 
because  they  are  cheap  and  native  to  the  locality.  Thla  la 
Indicated  by  the  following  summary: 

Life  of  Posts. 

Red  Cedar  7  to  25  years     Black  LncuBt..l0  to  25  yeara 


Cednr   10  "  30 

White  Cedar..  12  "  17 

Chestnut   10  "  15 

Locust   7  "  20 

Yellow  Locust.  15  "  30 


White  Oak  ...  7  "  16 

Bola  D'Arc...  12  "  45 

Catalpa   10  "  25 

Juniper    15 

Mulberry  15  "  20 


Doubtless  some  give  little  heed  to  the  particular  species  of 
such  timber  that  they  use,  and  assume  that  any  snerlea  of 
that  genus  has  about  the  same  life.  This  is  manifestly  in- 
correct, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  oak  family.  The  Inferior 
grades  of  oak  have  only  a  life  of  from  two  to  four  years, 
while  a  good  white  oak  has  a  life  in  our  northern  climates 
of  from  10  to  12  years  at  least.  Certain  classes  of  oak  last 
much  longer  In  their  native  regions  than  In  other  localities 
to  which  they  arc  transported  for  use.  This  principle  applies 
with  equal  force  to  every  other  class  of  timber. 

In  reviewing  the  replies  of  the  various  roads,  we  And  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
users,  is  that  the  different  classes  of  timber  have  an  average 
life  as  indicated  below: 


Red  Cedar   18  years 

White  Cedar   16  " 

Chestnut   12  " 

Yellow  Locust  20  " 

I  Hack  Locust  20  " 


White  Oak   10  years 

Bols  D'Arc   25  " 

Catalpa   15 

Juniper   15  " 

Mulberry   15 


Climatic  influences  have  an  Important  bearing  upon  this 
phase  of  the  case,  and  may  lengthen  or  shorten  the  life  of  a 
particular  kind  of  wood,  dependent  upon  locality  In  which 
used.  It  Is  not  feasible  In  most  cases  to  recommend  any 
particular  kind  of  timber  for  a  given  territory,  as  the  source 
of  supply  may  be  bo  distant  as  to  preclude  its  use  economically. 
According  to  information  received,  the  cost  of  tbe  various 
kinds  of  wood  posts  Is: 

Range.  Average. 

Red  Cedar   15c  to  26c  22c 

Cedar    7c  "  20c  14c 

White  Cedar   12c  "  16c  14c 

Chestnut   10c  "  27c  20c 

Locust   16c  "  40c  25c 

Yellow  Locust   20c  "  38c  30c 

Black  Locust   16c  "  25c  20c 

White  Oak   11c  "  40c  20c 

Bols  D'Arc   13c  "  17c  15c 

Catalpa   15c  "  25c  20c 

Juniper    6c  "  10c  8c 

Mulberry  i  ISc  "  17c  16c 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  coBt  to  life  of  post 
ranges  from  one-half  cent  to  two  cents  per  year  of  life,  the 
Bols  D'Arc  and  the  Juniper  being  the  cheapest  posts,  but  so 
rare  that  a  more  general  use  1b  Impossible. 

It  was  of  interest  to  know  to  what  extent  wooden  posts 
were  subject  to  destruction  by  Are.  Replies  received  Indi- 
cated that  this  varied  by  from  1  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  with 
the  exception  of  one  road  which  reported  a  loss  of  30  per 
cent,  from  this  cause.  We  think  It  fair  to  assume  that  the 
average  loss  by  fire  Is  around  3  per  cent. 

Only  two  roads  so  far  as  we  can  learn  make  mention  of 
having  used  any  metal  posts,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. In  tho  one  case  bar  Iron  %  In.  x  2  In.  was  used,  and  In 
the  other,  old  boiler  tubes.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  quite  a  number  of  roads,  not  replying  to  our  cir- 
cular, are  trying  out  a  proprietary  metal  poet  Several  styles 
of  steel  right-of-way  fence  posts  are  on  the  market.  Their 
exploitation  has  Just  begun  in  the  last  year  or  two.  and  any 
statement  as  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  could  be  but 
vague  and  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  alone.  Greater 
experience  may  demonstrate  their  utility,  hut  thus  far  we 
have  no  data  upon  them,  and  can  only  give  some  computations 
from  one  of  the  manufacturers,  which  might  be  of  Interest 
for  study  from  the  viewpoint  of  railroad  economy.  These 
figures,  while  prepared  for  a  certain  style  of  post  only.  If  re 
liable,  will  no  doubt  be  equally  accurate  for  any  other  style 
of  metal  post,  built  along  similar  lines,  and  others  are  gen- 
erally so  designed.  In  order  that  the  membership  may  have 
tho  manufacturers'  explanation  of  the  merits  of  the  steel  post 
for  their  further  consideration,  we  give  the  statement  of  the 
case  In  substance  according  to  one  with  whom  we  have  had 
the  matter  under  discussion: 

Steel  posts  cost   23.03  cents 

Cost  of  setting    1.80  " 

Total   24.83  - 

Estimated  life    30  years 
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Baaed  upon  above  figures,  steel  posts  set  one  rod  apart  coit 
.81  cent  per  year. 

The  cost  of  setting  wood  posts  is  estimated  at  5.8  cents 
each.  The  following  table  is  based  on  wood  posts  costing 
from  nothing  up  to  20  cents  each,  and  la  intended  to  show 
what  the  life  of  wooden  posts  must  be  at  different  first  costs 
to  be  as  cheap  as  the  stcol  post: 

Years  It  must 


Cost  of 

COBt  Of 

last  to  be  as 

post. 

setting. 

Total  cost 

cheap  as  steel. 

0  cents 

5.8  cents 
5.8  " 

6.8  cents 

7.1  years 

6  " 

10.8 

13.3  " 

8  " 

6.8 

13.8  " 

17. 

10  " 

6.8 

ti 

15.8  " 

19.6  " 

12  " 

5.8 

•' 

17.8  " 

21.9  " 

16  " 

6.8 

■  i 

20.8  " 

25.6  " 

17  " 

6.8 

*» 

22.8  " 

28.1  " 

18.58" 

5.8 

24.33  " 

30. 

20  " 

5.8 

25.8  " 

31.2  " 

The  above  figures  would  Indicate  that  wood  poHta  cost  I  ng 
16  cents  would  have  to  have  a  life  of  35.6  years  and  those 
costing  20  cents  a  life  of  31.8  years  to  be  as  cheap  as  steel. 

The  first  steel  posts  are  said  to  have  been  manufactured 
about  fifteen  years  ago  at  Bloomfield,  Ind.  Others,  doubtless, 
of  different  design  unknown  to  the  committee  were  manu- 
factured as  long  ago  and  perhaps  longer,  but  only  during  the 
past  12  years  have  they  been  given  any  serious  study  with  a 
view  to  placing  them  on  the  market  for  ordinary  right-of- 
way  fencing.  Hundreds  were  taken  up  and  examined  to 
discover  signs  of  rust,  and  deterioration  at  the  ground  line 
or  elsewhere.  They  have  been  in  use  at  Spencer.  Worthing- 
ton,  Bloomfield.  Ind..  and  elsewhere  In  all  kinds  of  soil  and 
under  all  conditions.  The  Investigations  have  resulted  in 
placing  them  on  the  market  during  the  past  year  or  so.  . 

To  be  of  economic  worth  for  right-of-way  protection,  a 
fence  post  must  possess  the  following  qualities:  durability, 
practicability,  efficiency,  and  the  price  must  be  right.  Inquiry 
develops  that  one  man  can  set  In  a  day  from  15  to  35  wooden 
line  posts.  To  be  conservative,  30  posts  per  day  per  man  Is 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  work.  Estimating  wages  at  $1.76  per 
day  places  the  cost  of  setting  a  wood  post  at  5.8  cents.  The 
cost  of  post  is  estimated  at  12  cents,  resulting  In  an  entire 
outlay  of  17.8  cents.  Experience  is  said  to  have  demonstrated 
that  three  men  can  readily  set  from  390  to  640  steel  posts 
per  day,  or  130  to  213  per  man — 130  posts  per  man  Is  taken 
as  the  basis  of  calculation  with  wages  at  $1.75  per  day.  This 
places  the  cost  for  setting  a  steel  post  at  1.3  cents.  Cost 
of  steel  post  23.03  cents,  plus  cost  of  setting  1.3  cents,  result- 
ing in  entire  outlay,  24.33  cento. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Steel  and  Wood. 

Entire  cost  of  steel  post  24.33c;  estimated  life  30  years. 

Money  worth  6  per  cent 

Entire  cost  of  wood  post  17.80c;  estimated  life  12  years. 

Expenditure  for  steel  posts  24.33  cents 

Expenditure  for  wood  posts  17.80  " 

Difference    6.26  " 

Compound  interest  on  6.26  cents  for  12  years  amounts  to 
13.06  cents.  At  the  expiration  of  12  years  wood  posts  have 
failed  and  need  renewal.  13.06  cents  has  been  saved  over 
cost  of  steel  posts.  This  is  equivalent  to  purchasing  8.8  years 
more  protection  with  wood.  In  other  words,  24.33  cents  ex- 
pended for  steel  give  30  years  of  protection,  while  same 
amount  expended  for  wood  gives  12  years  original  life,  plus 
8.8  years  interest  on  Investment  or  20.8  years,  a  balance  in 
favor  of  steel  of  9.2  years.  Viewing  the  matter  from  another 
angle,  assuming  that  posts  are  set  one  rod  apart,  track  pro- 
tection costs  per  year  as  follows: 

Steel  Posts.  Wood  Posts. 

Per  rod   $     .0081  Per  rod   $  .0117 

Per  mile    2.69  Per  mile    3.74 

Per  100  miles   259.00  Per  100  miles   374.00 

Balance  in  favor  of  steel  posts  of 
$     .0036  per  rod  per  year. 
1.15     per  mile  per  year. 
115.00     per  100  miles  per  year. 

Other  advantages  claimed  are  no  staples  used;  right-of- 
way  may  be  burned  over  from  time  to  time  without  injury 
to  posts.  No  loss  from  accidental  fires  and  no  renewal  on 
that  account-  Special  end.  corner  and  gate  posts  must  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  steel  line  post.  No  means  are 
provided  for  bracing  them  so  us  to  use  them  as  end  or  corner 
pouts.  There  Is  not  enough  steel  in  them  to  stand  the  strain 
of  stretching  a  heavy  wire  fence.  The  minimum  amount  of 
Bteel  necessary  is  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  right- 
of  way  fenee.    The  line  and  end  posts  are  treated  as  distinct 


problems.  In  tbiB  they  are  not  unlike  posts  made  of  other 
materials. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Steel  and  Wood  End  and  Corner  Poets. 

Cost  of  End  Post  $1.62 

Cost  of  Corner  Post   2.30 

Assuming  It  fair  to  say  that  twice  as  many  end  posts  will 
be  needed  as  corner  posts,  it  places  the  average  of  the  stretch- 
ing post  at  $1.84  each.  If  $1.84,  the  cost  of  the  steel  corner 
post  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  cost  of  a  good  wooden 
corner  poet  that  the  price  of  the  steel  line  post  bears  to  the 
price  of  the  wooden  post,  then  the  economy  is  demonstrated. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  relation  main- 
tains,  we  resort  to  the  following  equation: 
12c  (cost  of  wood  line  post)      x  (cost  of  wood  corner  post) 


23.03c  (cost  of  steel  line  post)  $1.84  (cost  of  steel  corner  post) 
We  find  x  =  96  cents,  cost  of  wooden  corner  post  which 
appears  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  good 
wooden  corner  poet.  From  a  mathematical  and  perspective 
point  of  view,  the  manufacturer  of  the  steel  fence  post  ap- 
pears to  have  made  out  a  case  that  is  worthy  of  continued 
and  further  close  investigation.  Time  alone,  under  practical 
service  conditions,  can  demonstrate  If  the  figures  are  based 
upon  substantial  premises,  and  subject  to  corroboration.  To 
be  efficient  and  adequate,  the  steel  posts  must  resist  corro- 
sion, must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  ordinary  and 
accidental  hard  usage,  must  not  heave  from  the  ground  In 
winter,  must  remain  firm  and  not  loosen  up,  permitting  the 
fence  to  get  out  of  proper  alignment.  The  speedy  extinction 
of  our  forest  lands  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned to  encourage  the  practice  of  reforestation,  caused  the 
users  of  wooden  fence  posts  to  seek  some  efficient  substitute. 
The  steel  fence  post  has  not  yet  proved  its  merit  in  practice 
and  at  this  time  concrete  with  suitable  reinforcement  seems 
to  offer  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 

It  Is  recognised  as  a  primary  proposition  in  the  design  of 
a  concrete  fence  post  that  in  order  to  secure  a  post  of  such 
weight  that  It  can  be  readily  handled,  It  must  not  be  too 
heavy;  hence,  reinforcement  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  bulk 
of  concrete.  This  reinforcement  must  bear  a  co-ordinate  re- 
lation to  the  concrete  and  act  In  harmong  with  it.  To  pro- 
duce this  result  It  must  be  properly  placed,  and  make  a 
proper  mechanical  bond  with  it.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  while  concrete  posts  are  not  as  strong  as  wooden  ones, 
they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  all  practical  conditions. 

The  committee  has  gotten  into  touch  with  the  various 
manufacturers  of  concrete  fence  posts,  as  well  as  with  the 
various  railroads  that  are  experimenting  with  them,  so  far 
as  has  been  possible,  and  will  endeavor  to  present  some  data 
relating  to  them.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  railroads  are  using 
concrete  posts  In  large  quantities  at  this  time,  but  a  large 
number  arc  pursuing  the  subject  with  a  view  to  their  ex- 
tensive use. 

In  reviewing  the  methods  employed  by  the  various  manu- 
facturers and  railroad  companies  who  have  given  this  sub- 
ject careful  Investigation,  we  find  that  they  accord  very 
closely  with  practices  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bnlletin  408,  and  we,  therefore, 
present  certain  extracts  from  that  bulletin  with  some  addi- 
tional notes. 

On  account  of  the  variations  In  the  slse  of  the  sand  grains 
and  In  the  unfilled  spaces  between,  the  particles  of  sand, 
stone  and  gravel,  the  quantities  of  concrete  made,  according 
to  certain  proportions  may  vary.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
quantity  of  water  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
concrete  wet  enough.  Water  should  always  be  measured  by 
the  bucket  to  have  uniform  results. 

Different  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel  and  different  crusher- 
run  rock  vary  In  size  and  consequently  in  the  unfilled  spaces 
or  voids  between  the  grains  or  pieces.  If  unscreened  bank 
run  gravel  Is  decided  upon,  it  should  be  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  cement  to  four  parts  of  gravel.  For 
crushed  rock  or  screened  gravel  (which  is  much  belter  than 
bank  run  gravel)  the  concrete  should  be  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  tour  parts 
of  rock  or  gravel.  Also  one  part  cement  to  four  parts  chats 
makes  good  concrete.  All  measurements  should  be  made 
with  the  material  poured  loosely  into  the  measuring  box  and 
the  box  when  full  should  be  leveled  smooth. 

The  amount  of  moisture  In  sand,  gravel  and  stone  varies 
so  much  with  weather  conditions  that  the  quantity  of  water 
for  a  cubic  foot  of  concrete  cannot  be  fixed  exactly.  During 
the  mixing  of  the  cement  with  the  sand  and  rock  sufficient 
water  should  be  used  for  the  concrete  to  be  wet  enough  when 
the  mixinc  is  complete  to  tremble  under  a  blow  from  the 
shovel.  This  amount  of  water  causes  a  rich  mortar  to  flow 
to  the  outside  of  the  post  and  insures  a  smooth  finish. 

In  general,  where  crushed  rock  or  screened  gravel  is  used, 
the  full  amount  of  sand  Is  spread  out  upon  the  board  and 
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upon  It  the  necessary  cement  is  evenly  distributed.  The 
whole  is  turned  dry  until  the  cement  no  longer  shows  In 
streaks,  and  the  color  of  the  batch  Is  uniform.  The  mixture 
Is  then  spread  out  flat,  just  aa  the  sand  was,  and  upon  it  the 
crushed  rock  or  screened  gravel  Is  distributed  evenly.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  water  required  is  added  and  the  mixing  is 
continued.  In  dry,  hot  weather  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  throw 
water  on  the  pile  of  crushed  rock  before  mixing. 

Concrete  has  a  tendency  to  stick  to  either  steel  or  wood. 
In  order  to  yield  a  smooth  finish  to  the  post.  It  is  customary 
to  give  the  Inside  of  the  molds  a  coating  of  oil.  Soft  soap 
or  crude  oils  used  sparingly  serve  the  purpose  well.  Too 
much  oil  will  destroy  the  setting  qualities  of  the  cement  and 
will  give  a  face  roughened  with  pockmarks.  A  small  amount 
of  oil,  poured  into  a  pall  of  water  and  applied  with  a  mop 
or  stiff  broom  In  scrubbing  out  the  molds  after  they  have 
been  used  five  or  ten  times,  or  as  often  as  necessary,  will 
prevent  the  concrete  from  sticking. 

After  the  molds,  which,  as  a  rule,  He  flat,  have  been  oiled 
or  soaked,  the  concrete  should  be  placed  in  them  at  once.  If 
for  any  reason  the  concrete  stands  thirty  minutes  after  mix- 
ing, it  should  be  thrown  away  and  a  new  batch  mixed,  for 
cement,  if  it  has  once  partially  set,  makes  weak,  dangerous 
concrete,  even  though  It  is  retcmpercd  by  turning  or  adding 
water.  If  wooden  molds  are  used,  they  should  be  well  soaked 
in  water  so  that  the  concrete  post  will  not  cause  them  to 
swell  and  thus  crack  the  post. 

Reinforcing  should  be  placed  near  the  outside  wall,  where 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  cracks  will  open.  For  rein- 
forcement, metal  slightly  rusted  is  aa  good  it  not  better  than 
metal  that  Is  not  rusted.  In  placing  the  reinforcing  rods  in 
position  it  Is  a  wise  precaution  to  bend  them  back  at  the 
ends.  This  takes  only  a  little  more  time,  but,  if  it  Is  done, 
the  reinforcement  must  be  two  in.  longer  to  allow  the  metal 
to  be  turned  back  one  In.  at  each  end  of  the  post.  New 
barbed  wire  should  not  be  purchased  for  reinforcement,  for 
while  it  costs  more  than  plain  reinforcement,  the  bond  be- 
tween It  and  the  concrete  Is  no  stronger  than  between  smooth 
wire  and  concrete.  The  danger  section,  or  the  point  where 
posts  are  liable  to  break,  is  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
For  fences  for  lots  and  other  places  where  posts  may  be 
subject  to  rubbing  and  crowding,  short  extra  reinforcing 
pieces  two  ft.  long  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  post  to  lap 
this  danger  section. 

It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  the  molding  is 
done,  a  concrete  post  Is  finished.  The  quality  of  the  post 
must  be  determined  by  curing.  The  green  post  should  be 
left  in  the  mold  until  thoroughly  hardened;  usually  for  two 
or  three  days.  During  the  first  two  days  of  the  life  of  a 
post  it  must  be  kept  wet  and  covered  with  canvas,  burlap, 
carpet,  or  any  clean  material.  Sand  will  serve  after  the  con- 
crete has  become  hard,  but  manure  will  stain  green  concrete 
and  otherwise  affect  It.  The  sprinkling  should  be  continued 
up  to  the  eighth  day.  After  the  tenth  day,  if  the  space  is 
needed,  the  post  may,  with  care,  be  placed  on  end  In  the 
Bame  manner  that  wooden  fence  rails  were  formerly  piled. 
A  drop  of  only  6  In.  often  breaks  a  green  post.  The  jar  In 
hmiling  to  the  field  over  rough,  frozen  roads  or  in  a  wagon 
bed  with  a  very  uneven  bottom  has  seriously  Injured  poBts 
which  were  not  well  seasoned.  Concrete  posts  gain  rapidly 
in  strength  for  the  period  of  one  year;  they  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  as  long  as  possible  before  It  is  necessary  to  set 
them  in  the  fence.  No  post  should  be  used  until  it  is  at 
least  3  months  old,  and,  to  meet  any  contingency,  a  supply  of 
well  -seasoned  posts  should  be  kept  on  hand. 

Thero  are  numerous  methods  of  attaching  wire  fencing  to 
concrete  posts.  Some  makers  place  staples  or  wire  loops  in 
the  green  concrete;  others  make  holes  In  the  poets.  The 
former  method  Is  not  desirable,  because  the  fastener  cannot 
be  located  exactly  where  the  wire  of  the  fencing  will  come 
when  the  post  Is  set  In  the  ground;  then,  too,  the  fastener 
will  eventually  rust  or  break  off  and  will  thus  injure  the 
looks  of  the  post  On  the  other  hand,  holes  through  the 
posts  weaken  them  and  therefore  this  method  Is,  In  general, 
unsatisfactory. 

The  simplest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  fastening  a  wire 
fence  to  a  concrete  post  is  to  encircle  the  post  with  a  wire 
one  size  less  than  the  corresponding  wire  In  the  fence  proper, 
and  to  twist  this  wire  around  tho  strand  of  the  fence.  This 
Is  done  in  two  ways.  The  fastening  wire  Is  placed  around 
the  post,  twisted  upon  Itself  and  then  to  the  fence  wire;  or 
one  end  of  the  fastening  wire  1b  twisted  around  the  fence 
wire,  and  the  free  end  is  then  carried  around  tho  post  and 
twisted  on  tho  other  side  to  the  same  wire.  Either  plan  Is 
good,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  draw  the  fastening  wire  tight, 
or  elBC  stock  trying  to  get  through  the  fence  may  raise  or 
crush  down  the  fencing  with  their  heads.  If  any  trouble  Is 
experienced,  the  post  should  be  roughened  at  the  fastening 
point  with  a  cold  chisel. 


Expansion  and  contraction  of  the  fence,  due  to  heat  and 
cold,  are  cared  for  by  the  tension  curves  of  "kinks"  in  the 
woven  wire  fencing,  and  no  fear  may  be  felt  in  drawing  the 
fastening  wires  as  tight  as  necessary.  Wooden  nailing  strips 
should  never  be  embedded  in  the  posts,  for  moisture  will 
swell  the  wood  and  crack  the  concrete. 

In  the  early  stages  of  concrete  post  making  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  that  posts  need  not  be  tapered  from  base  to 
top,  but  it  has  now  become  the  almost  unanimous  judgment 
that  taper  is  necessary  for  many  good  and  essential  reasons. 
It  has  been  definitely  demonstrated  that  it  almost  entirely  If 
not  absolutely  prevents  heaving  In  winter.  A  fence  post  acta 
as  a  cantilever  and  the  post  is  therefore  largest  toward  the 
ground  line,  where  It  Is  the  most  severely  stressed.  It  also 
reduces  the  amount  of  concrete  required,  lessening  the  quan- 
tity toward  the  top  of  the  post,  where  the  full  section,  as  at 
the  base,  is  not  required.  The  tapered  post  lends  Itself  most 
naturally  to  the  fastening  of  the  fencing  wire  by  means  of 
the  loop  around  the  post,  the  taper  preventing  displacement 
of  the  loop. 

Coneluiions. 

(1)  Concrete  posts  arc  practical,  economical  and  a  suitable 
substitute  for  wood. 

(2)  Reinforcement  should  be  placed  as  near  to  surface  of 
post  as  possible;  %  In.  from  surface  Is  best  location. 

(3)  Post  should  taper  from  base  to  lop. 

<4)  Poet  should  not  be  less  than  514  In.  at  base  and  4  In. 
at  top. 

(5)  Concrete  mixture  should  consist  of  one  part  cement 
to  four  of  run  of  pit  gravel;  or  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
sand  and  four  parts  crushed  rock  or  screened  gravel.  Gravel 
or  crushed  rock  not  to  be  smaller  than  %  In.  In  slse,  nor 
larger  than  %  In.  Concrete  should  be  of  a  quaking  con- 
sistency. 

(6)  Molds  should  have  a  Jogger  or  vibratory  motion  while 
the  concrete  is  being  Introduced  to  compact  It  and  smooth 
up  the  surface  of  post. 

(7)  Poets  should  not  be  made  out  of  doors  in  the  freezing 
weather.  They  should  not  be  exposed  to  sun,  and  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  after  being 
made  to  aid  curing. 

(8)  Molds  should  be  carefully  oiled  or  soaped  to  provide 
a  smooth  finish  and  to  prevent  concrete  sticking  to  mold. 

(9)  Posts  should  be  cured  for  not  less  than  90  days  before 
being  set  or  shipped. 

(10)  Posts  should  be  carefully  handled  and  be  packed  in 
straw,  sawdust  or  other  suitable  material  for  shipment 

Rtcomm  (Filiations. 

(1)  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  conclusions  1  to  10 
relative  to  concrete  fence  posts. 

(2)  We  recommend  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  in  the  1911  manual,  page  210.  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  concrete  fence  posts. 

We  recommend  to  the  board  of  direction  that  the  com- 
mittee be  directed  to  endeavor  to  have  a  series  of  testa 
conducted  to  determine  the  comparative  strengths  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  concrete  fence  posts  and  method  of  rein- 
forcing, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  form, 
these  tests  to  be  performed,  if  possible,  at  one  or  moro  of 
the  university  or  government  laboratories. 

TRACK   CONSTRUCTION   AND  FUNGEWATS  AT  PAVED  STREET  CROSS- 
INGS  AND  IN  PAVTD  STREETS. 

This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years 
past,  and  the  committee  has  studied  the  practice  In  European 
countries  as  well  aa  our  own. 

In  both  this  and  foreign  countries,  asphalt,  bltullthic,  wood 
block,  brick,  granite  and  trap  rock  paving  have  been  tried.  It 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  paving  along  the 
rails  in  good  condition  where  asphalt,  asphalt  blocks  or  bl- 
tullthic was  used.  In  roost  cases  where  tried,  these  materials 
were  removed  from  between  the  tracks,  and  for  a  distance 
of  2  ft  outside  of  rails,  and  replaced  with  wood  or  atone 
blocks.  This  has  not  only  resulted  In  economy,  but  has  also 
reduced  tho  long  interruptions  to  traffic  due  to  the  frequent 
repairs.  The  substance  of  our  investigations  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  granite  or  trap  rock  specification  blocks  make 
the  most  suitable  material  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  from  plans  sent  us  to  have  been  accepted,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  pule  of  argument,  by  most  of  the 
steam  and  street  railway  lines,  that  a  concrete  bed  of  thick- 
ness varying  from  4  In.  to  12  In.  is  the  proper  form  of  con- 
struction for  the  track  substructure.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, believes  that  this  is  not  conclusive  and  that  It  Is  still 
open  to  question,  particularly  in  the  case  of  steam  roads 
with  extremely  heavy  cars  and  heavy  axle  loads  of  motive 
power,  whether  a  concrete  base  will  not  have  a  train  of  evils 
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to  follow  In  Us  course,  even  more  serious  than  those  to  bo 
met  with  In  using  a  foundation  of  hard  rock  ballast,  or  other 
suitable  material,  with  proper  drainage  provisions. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  various  types  of  construction  thus 
far  tried,  it  is  thought  that  the  same  design  should  be  used 
at  paved  street  crossings  as  through  paved  streets.  The  141- 
lb.,  !Mn.  girder  rail  appears  to  meet  the  general  conditions 
of  each  case  In  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  will  not 
permit  of  widening  gage  on  curves,  however.  Ordinary  tee 
rails  (on  chairs  of  various  designs  If  necessary  to  obtain 
depth  for  paving),  have  been  used;  a  special  rolled  form  of 
flangeway  or  an  old  rail  laid  on  Its  side  for  flangeway  open- 
ing is  frequently  employed,  usually  the  latter,  but  this  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  best  form  of  construction. 

In  previous  committee  reports  upon  the  subject  of  the  best 
form  of  flangeway,  the  idea  of  a  special  rolled  filler  to  pro- 
vide flangeway  opening  has  been  referred  to.  This  feature 
has  been  given  tome  study  and  we  find  two  or  three  roads 
using  such  an  arrangmcnt  It  is  our  opinion  that  such  a 
form  of  flangeway  Is  suited  to  road  crossing  construction 


Rolled   Flangeway  for  Paved  Streets. 


where  paving  is  not  required,  but  is  not  well  adapted  to 
street  crossings  where  rigid  laws  are  In  effect  in  regard  to 
paving  requirements,  or  through  paved  streets.  The  steel 
companies  can  roll  these  special  forms,  but  they  are  very 
expensive  because  of  the  little  tonnage  that  would  be  used. 
They  are  not  mill  stock,  because  a  different  section  Is  needed 
for  each  weight  of  rail,  and  because  of  frequent  changes  In 
rail  section. 

The  9-in.  girder  rail  can  be  very  readily  compromised  to 
the  ordinary  tee  rail  with  which  the  track  Is  generally  laid 
on  each  side  of  the  crossing  or  at  the  end  of  the  paved  street. 
It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  committee  to  state  that  there 
are  not  other  styles  of  construction  that  will  give,  or  do  give, 
good  results;  nor  Is  it  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  perma- 
nent form  will  not  be  devised  in  the  future,  but  it  believes 
that  for  the  amount  of  money  expended  that  the  design  sub- 
mitted already  tried  out  under  heavy  service  will  be  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  most  general  requirements  from  the 
standpoint  of  durability,  high  standard  and  economy  of  main- 
Conclusions. 

(1)  Specifications  for  best  form  of  track  construction  and 
flangeways  at  paved  street  crossings  and  In  paved  streets: 

Treated  ties  should  be  used.  laid  on  a  bed  of  crushed  rock 
gravel  or  other  suitable  material,  not  less  than  8  in.  nor  more 
than  12  in.  in  depth,  placed  In  about  3-ln.  layers,  each  to  be 
thoroughly  rammed  to  compact  It. 

Vitrified  tile  drains  not  less  than  6  In.  In  diameter,  with 
open  Joints,  leading  to  the  nearest  point  from  which  efficient 
drainage  may  be  obtained,  or  with  sufficient  outlets  to  reach 
sewers  or  drainage  basins,  should  be  laid  on  either  side  of 
and  between  tracks,  parallel  with  the  ballast  line  and  outside 
of  ties. 

One  hundred  and  forty  one-lb.,  nlne-ln.  depth  girder  rail, 
or  similar  section,  with  suitable  tie  plates  and  screw  spikes 
should  be  used.  Track  should  be  filled  in  with  crushed  rock, 
gravel  or  other  suitable  material,  allowing  for  a  2  in.  cushion 
of  sand  under  finished  pavement. 

The  ballast  should  be  thoroughly  rammed  as  it  is  installed 
for  paving  foundation  to  settle  it.  Two-in.  of  good  sharp 
sand  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  ballast. 

Paving  must  conform  with  municipal  requirements,  granite 
or  trap  rock  blocks  preferred.  Hot  tar  and  gravel  should  be 
poured  Into  the  Joints  as  a  binder. 

(2)  The  Inclusion  in  the  Manual  of  the  plan  for  flangeway. 

Kecommendationa. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  conclusions  1  and  2,  Speci- 
fications and  Plan  of  Best  Form  of  Track  Construction  and 
Flangywnys  at  Paved  Street  Crossings  and  In  Paved  Streets. 


WAYS   AKD   MEANS   roB  MCCKIM   A   PBOPES  QUALITY   OF  FENCE 
WIRE  TO  BESISl   COBHOSION  AXl)  SKCt.'RE  DCBAniUTT. 

The  committee  has  been  continuing  Its  investigations  Into 
this  subject  during  the  past  year  and  has  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain all  available  Information  as  to  the  most  recent  practice, 
but  it  Is  compelled  to  state  that  the  developments  have  been 
very  few. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  that 
the  most  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  securing  greater 
durability  is  by  what  Is  known  as  the  "special  galvanising" 
process.  The  fence  Is  made  from  wiped  wire  which  will  with- 
stand four  one-minute  Immersions  In  the  standard  copper  sul- 
phate solution  for  both  the  horizontals  and  stays.  It  is 
claimed  that  such  a  wire  should  compare  favorably  with  un- 
wiped  wire,  which  will  pass  the  same  test.  The  committee 
chinks,  however,  that  this  is  open  to  question,  although  we 
understand  that  large  tonnages  of  this  special  galvanized 
Aire  Is  being  supplied  according  to  specifications  of  foreign 
railway  companies. 

We  believe  that  the  method  of  weaving  the  wire  is  one  of 
supreme  Importance  and  that  the  brutal  treatment  that  the 
wire  receives  during  the  course  of  weaving  at  some  plants 
might  be  responsible  for  the  quick  deterioration  of  the  wire. 
So  far  no  satisfactory  method  has  been  devised  of  galvaniz- 
ing the  fence  fabric  after  It  haB  been  woven,  although  many 
attempts  have  been  made,  but  the  expense  appears  thus  far 
to  be  practically  prohibitive  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

It  Is  open  to  doubt  In  our  minds  whether  the  asbestos 
process  of  wiping  the  wire  is  as  productive  of  good  results 
as  that  of  the  old  form  of  charcoal  wiping.  The  asbestos 
wlperB  cannot  at  all  times  be  adjusted  with  care  and  accu- 
racy, so  that  one  strand  may  carry  a  fair  coating,  while  an- 
other will  be  wiped  so  closely  as  to  almost  entirely  denude 
the  steel. 

In  taking  the  matter  of  fence  fabrication  up  with  an  ex- 
pert in  wire  making,  he  stated  that  there  were  two  accepted 
methods  of  fabricating  the  wire  fencing.  The  ordinary  and 
most  generally  used  is  the  custom  of  selecting  a  very  soft 
wire  aa  the  cross  wire,  first  winding  It  on  a  bobbin  so  that 
It  can  bo  handled  properly  in  wrapping  it  about  the  line  wire 
of  the  fence.  This  process  Is  extremely  hard  on  the  galvaniz- 
ing, and  there  is  practically  no  wire  that  will  stand  the 
treatment  without  showing  material  Injury  to  the  coating.  A 
modification  of  this  practice  la  to  feed  the  cross  wire  In  short 
lengths,  and  where  the  ends  of  the  sections  pass  one  another 
at  the  crossing  of  the  line  wire  of  the  fencing,  they  are 
seised  by  a  twister  and  wound  together  about  the  lateral 
strand. 

The  other  method  Is  that  of  applying  a  straight  single  piece 
cross  bar  the  full  width  of  the  fabric  and  attaching  it  to  the 
line  wires  by  a  separate  and  distinct  section  of  wire  known 
as  a  tie.  This  process  undoubtedly  results  in  the  least  In- 
Jury  to  the  wire  used  In  the  fabric,  although  It  Is  Impossible 
to  get  away  from  the  wrapping  of  the  ends  about  the  selvage 
wires  when  using  the  straight  stiff  stay. 

There  Is  another  process  of  electric  welding,  but  It  Is  an 
open  question  whether  this  does  not  change  the  structure  of 
the  steel  and  destroy  the  coating  at  the  point  of  contact. 

The  committee  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  offer  any 
additional  Information  on  this  subject,  nor  Is  It  warranted  In 
reaching  any  conclusions.  It  believes  that  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  railroad  companies.  In  the  light  of  past  experience 
and  with  the  information  that  has  been  Imparted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Association,  to  pursue  their  own  Investiga- 
tions, and  that  investigation  of  this  subject  by  the  Associa- 
tion should  be  discontinued  for  the  present. 

(1)  We  recommend  to  the  Hoard  of  Direction  the  discon- 
tinuance for  the  present  of  the  Instructions  to  investigate 
ways  and  means  for  securing  a  proper  quality  of  fence  wire 
to  resist  corrosion  and  secure  durability. 

(2)  We  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Direction  that  they 
assign  to  the  committee  the  Investigation  of  the  various  kinds 
of  signs  for  railroad  purposes  as  applicable  to  both  employe 
and  the  public. 

C.  H.  Stein  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J  ),  chairman:  O.  E.  Boyd  (D. 
h.  *  W.).  vice-chairman:  R.  B.  Abbott  (P.  4  R.).  H.  E.  Bill- 
man  (M.  P.),  E.  T.  Brown  (B.  A  O  ).  J.  T.  Frame  (C.  G.  W.l, 

C.  M.  James  (A.  C.  L),  L.  C.  I>awton  (A.  T.  *  8.  F.).  O.  L. 
Moore  (L.  V.).  J.  B.  Myers  (B.  ft  O.).  F.  M.  Patterson  (C.  B. 
ft  Q).  C.  H.  Splitstone  (Erie).  W.  F.  Strouse  <B.  *  O.).  W. 

D.  Williams  (Cln.  Nor.),  committee. 

Discussion  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings. 

Richard  L.  Humphrey:  The  committep  recommends  that 
the  reinforcement  he  about  one-half  inch  from  the  surface, 
and  alao  recommends,  not  the  mixed  eravel,  which  Is  excel- 
lent, but  says  "gravel  or  crushed  rock."    I  think  It  will  be 
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found  where  the  crushed  alone  1b  rather  soft  or  Is  a  Atone  with 
high  absorptive  qualities,  that  there  may  bo  trouble  encoun- 
tered by  having  that  material  in  a  fence  post.  The  gravel  or 
crushed  rock  used  in  the  post  should  be  a  hard,  dense  material 
with  slight  absorptive  qualities,  or  it  will  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  post. 

Mr.  Stein:  I  move  the  adoption  of  conclusions  1  to  10 
under  Pence  posts  and  that  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions be  substituted  for  those  in  the  1911  Manual  of  Recom- 
mended Practice. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  1  suggest  that  we  put  in  the  fifth  con- 
clusion "gravel  or  crushed  rock  of  low  absorption." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

S.  A.  Jordan  (B.  AO.):  I  ask  why,  in  conclusion  9,  the 
posts  should  be  cured  for  not  less  than  90  days  before  being 
sent  or  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Stein:  It  is  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  of  concrete 
posts,  and  I  say  this  with  the  support,  I  believe,  of  every 
manufacturer  of  concrete  posts,  that  under  all  circumstances 
they  should  be  cured  for  not  less  than  60  days.  That  means 
a  seasoning  process,  and  while  It  would  appear  that  a  small 
mass  of  concrete  like  a  post  would  dry  out  or  season  and 
cure  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  is  not  the  fact  and  that  It  really 
requires  at  least  60  days,  and  the  statement  Is  made  that  90 
days  is  preferable  in  every  case  before  the  concrete  post 
reaches  Us  full  strength,  and  even  after  that  It  continues  to 
grow  In  strongth,  and  that  Is  the  experience  with  respect  to 
other  forms  of  concrete.  We  thought  we  would  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  specified  90  days.  If  the  users  desire  to  cure 
the  concrete  for  only  60  days,  that  Is  a  matter  within  their 
own  control  and  they  can  substitute  60  days  for  the  90  days. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  The  committee  might  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  steam  curing,  which  is  a  matter  of  accelerating  the 
Interval  between  the  making  and  use  of  the  post.  With  the 
use  of  a  proper  system  of  steam  curing  the  time  can  be  re- 
duced. 

E.  V.  Smith  (B.  &  O  ) :  In  conclusion  7  the  committee  say 
that  the  posts  should  not  be  exposed  to  sun.  Why  should 
that  not  read,  "should  not  be  exposed  to  sun  or  artificial 
heat"?  Why  not  have  that  apply  to  artificial  heat  also,  in 
extreme  weather. 

Mr.  Stein:  Some  manufacturers  of  concrete  posts  cure 
their  posts  by  steam— that  would  be  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  committee  thought  It  would  not  be  well  to 
make  any  change  In  that  conclusion  at  this  time.  The  object 
of  not  exposing  the  posts  to  the  sun  is  to  prevent  the  crack- 
ing or  alligatoring  of  the  posts.  There  Is  also  a  provision  In 
conclusion  7  that  the  posts  should  be  sprinkled.  That  Is  to 
allow  for  the  complete  absorption  of  the  moisture  and  the 
compacting  of  the  material  and  the  seasoning  of  It. 

Mr.  Humphrey:  I  think  conclusion  9  should  have  some 
explanatory  note.  That  90  days  applies  !o  natural  curing. 
Where  steam  curing  is  used  the  time  should  be  less.  As  this 
Is  to  go  into  the  Manual  there  should  be  Bomo  explanatory 
note. 

The  President:   What  would  you  suggest,  Mr.  Humphrey? 

Mr.  Humphrey:  I  would  suggest  a  note  be  added  reading, 
"90  days  when  cured  naturally." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  tbo  com- 
mittee, covering  conclusions  1  to  10  and  also  the  publica- 
tion of  the  conclusions  in  the  Manual,  was  adopted.) 

Mr.  Stein:  The  second  subject  referred  to  the  committee 
was,  "Track  Construction  and  Plangeways  at  Paved  Street 
Crossings  and  in  Paved  Streets."  We  secured  all  avail- 
able data  and  it  was  our  conclusion  that  the  form  of  track 
construction  and  flangeway  at  paved  street  crossings  and 
in  paved  streets  should  be  as  given  here. 

B.  V.  Smith:  Why  should  we  specify,  in  the  first  para- 
graph, a  maximum  depth  of  not  "more  than  12  in."?  1 
think  that  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Stein:  There  may  be  some  remote  cases  where 
more  than  12  In.  are  necessary,  bat  where  you  have  fairly 
good  supporting  ground  and  you  put  In  more  than  12  in. 
you  may  have  to  resurface  the  track  more  frequently  on 
account  of  the  gradual  settlement  or  compacting  of  the 
balance.  I  realise  that  the  investigations  of  the  Ballast 
Committee  have  shown  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  bal- 
last the  more  evenly  the  load  Is  distributed,  but  this  Is 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  those  roads  which  have 
tried  it,  and  we  have  felt  that  from  8  to  12  in.  was  a 
proper  margin. 

J.  S.  Campbell:  I  am  surprised  that  even  8  in.  of  bal- 
last will  properly  support  a  railroad  track  across  a  paved 
street,  without  a  degree  of  settlement  which  will  Interfere 
with  the  traffic  on  the  track.    I  ask  if  the  committee  has 


any  information  as  to  what  extent  the  city  will  permit 
that  form  of  construction.  In  El  Paso  they  requiro  a  solid 
concrete  foundation  and  on  our  own  account,  we  have  found 
ft  very  desirable,  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
have  the  track  in  perfect  surface,  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  repair  the  crossing  frequently,  and  for  that  reason 
we  make  a  solid  concrete  foundation. 

F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O  ):  I  would  suggest  that  the  note 
specifying  the  "concrete  packing"  be  left  blank,  and 
another  note  put  there  "as  specified." 

Mr.  Stein:  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  calla 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  points  we  have  been 
talking  about  is  covered  in  the  text  of :  the  report,  if 
members  had  read  this  paper  they  would,  have  learned 
something  about  it  in  better  form  than  1  tan  express  it- 
Mr.  Patenall:  Under  "Recommendations"  we  are  asked 
to  have  this  Included  In  the  Manual,  and  I  suggest  that  if  there- 
are  other  parts  of  the  report  which  refer  to  concrete  packing 
that  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Stein:  The  committee  will  withdraw  the  note  "Con- 
crete packing"  and  Just  Bay  "form  of  packing." 

Mr.  Ferriday:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unnecessary 
and  contrary  to  what  we  know  about  ballast  to  specify 
that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  12  in.  of  ballast.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  made  teats,  and  1  think  the  com- 
mittee on  Ballast  muds  some  report,  in  which  they  showed 
that  an  Increase  of  the  ballast  to  a  thickness  of  perhaps 
18  to  24  in.,  reduced  the  cost  of  maintenance.  In  explana- 
tion of  why  that  is  given  as  a  maximum  of  12  in.  in  the 
specifications  before  us  it  la  said  that  some  of  the  New 
York  Central  track  settled  whore  they  had  12  in.,  but  did 
not  settle  where  they  had  4  In.  I  think  in  the  case  of  any 
fresh  track  put  down  we  would  have  to  watt  some  time 
until  it  settled  and  that  might  possibly  take  longer  time 
with  a  deeper  ballast  than  12  in.,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  desirable  to  go  on  record  and  put  in  the 
Manual  that  12  in.  should  be  the  maximum.  I  therefore 
make  a  motion  to  omit  the  words  "not  more  than  12  in." 
in  the  second  paragraph. 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  suggest  changing  the  plan  to  conform. 
There  is  a  note,  "8  to  12  in.  for  ballast"  That  should  not 
be  less  than  8  In. 

(Motion  to  adopt  the  specifications  as  read  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Stein:  The  third  subject  to  be  considered  is  "Continue 
the  Investigation  of  ways  and  means  for  securing  a  proper 
(juallty  of  fence  wire  to  resist  corrosion  and  securo  dura- 
bility." Unfortunately,  the  testa  which  were  being  conducted 
at  Carnegie  Institute,  at  Pittsburgh,  were  abandoned  some 
time  ago.  We,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion the  discontinuance  of  this  subject. 


MASONRY. 


The  work  assigned  by  the  board  of  direction  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Report  on  waterproofing  of  masonry  and  bridge  floors, 
including  methods,  cost  and  results,  with  definite  recom- 
mendations. 

(2)  Report  on  the  effect  on  concrete  structures  of  rusting 
of  the  reinforcing  material. 

(3)  Report  on  the  principles  of  design  of  plain  and  rein- 
forced concrete  retaining  walla  abutments  and  trestles. 

As  the  subject  of  waterproofing  Is  a  large  one,  In  which 
materials  and  new  methods  are  coming  into  use  all  the  time. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  submit  a  satisfactory  report 
at  this  time. 

The  sub-committee  haB  done  a  great  deal  of  work  during 
the  summer  and  fall  on  the  principles  of  design  of  plain  and 
reinforced  concrete  walls,  abutments  and  trestles  In  the  way 
of  investigation  and  gathering  together  information  as  to 
their  design.  They  also  made  some  effort  to  get  some  money 
from  the  board  of  direction  and  individual  subscriptions  in 
order  to  make  a  test  of  a  section  of  a  large  size  retaining 
wall,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  money  to  make 
this  test  It  Is  hoped  the  board  of  direction  will  see  their 
way  clear  to  authorize  this  test  this  coming  year.  Other 
than  this,  tho  committee  has  no  report  to  make. 

During  1912  the  joint  committee  on  concrete  and  rein- 
forced concrete  has  revised  Its  previous  report,  to  which  has 
been  added  some  new  matter  and  the  whole  brought  up  to 
date.  The  report  will  be  available  to  the  various  societies 
represented.  Including  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  year  meetings  of  the  Joint  committee  on  Stand- 
ard Specifications  for  Cement  were  held  in  an  effort  to  har- 
monise tho  differences  between  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  and  the  Government  Engineers,  and  acting 
upon  a  resolution,  representatives  from  the  American  So- 
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clety  of  Civil  Engineer!,  the  United  StateB  Government,  and 
the  Society  for  Testing  Materials  were  requested  to  confer 
relative  to  these  differences.  This  conference  had  Its  Initial 
meeting  October  24,  1912,  organized,  and  has  been  carrying  on 
such  Investigation  work  as  may  lead  to  an  agreement  on 
Uniform  Methods  of  Tests  and  Standard  Specifications  for 
Cement. 


G.  H.  TINKER, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Masonry. 


O.  H.  Tinker,  chairman  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  St.  L.),  F.  L.  Thomp- 
son, vice-chairman  (I.  C),  Robert  Armour  (G.  T.  \ .  O.  J.  Bell 
(A.  T.  *  S.  F.),  C.  W.  Boynton  (Univ.  Port.  Com.  Co.).  T.  L. 
•Condron  (Cons.  Engr.j.  J.  K.  Conner  (U  E.  ft  \\\>,  L.  D. 
Crear  (Erie).  L.  N.  Edwards  (G.  T.).  A.  H.  Griffith  <B.  ft  O). 
G.  W.  Hegel  (C.  J.).  L.  J.  Hotchklss  (Found.  Co.),  Richard 
L.  Humphrey  (Cons.  Engr).  W.  H.  Peterson  (C.  R.  I.  ft  P.), 
Philip  Petri  (B.  ft  O.),  J.  H.  Prior  (C.  M.  ft  St.  P.).  F.  E. 
Schall  (L.  V.).  G.  H.  Scrlbner.  Jr.  (Contr.  Engr.).  A.  N.  Tal- 
bot (Univ.  of  111.),  Job  Tuthlll  (K.  C.  Term.),  J.  J.  Yates 
(C.  R.  R-  of  If.  J  ).  Committee. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Disintegration    of  Concrete  and   Corrotion   of  Reinforcing 

Metal. 

In  cases  where  disintegration  of  concrete  and  corrosion  of 
reinforcing  metal  are  under  investigation  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  to  the  concrete 
materials,  and  to  the  workmanship  before  any  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  upon  good  concrete  of  the  de- 
teriorating agencies  present.  In  deciding  upon  preventive 
measures  again  due.  attention  to  materials  and  workmanship 
will  usually  prove  to  be  the  most  effective. 

The  failures  of  concrete  structures  moat  commonly  re- 
ported are  those  due  to  faulty  design,  including  details,  use  of 
improper  materials,  poor  workmanship  and  neglect  of  proper 
precautions  In  removing  forms  and  applying  loads  and  other- 
wise overstresslng  new  concrete  structures. 

While  the  subject  of  failures  due  to  these  causes  Is  not 
considered  to  be  included  under  the  committee's  assignment, 
they  are  sometimes  wrongly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  dis- 
integration of  concrete.  Failure  to  properly  provide  for 
shrinkage  of  concrete  due  to  hardening  In  air.  and  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  due  to  temperature  changes.  Is  a 
common  cause  of  cracks  which  may  lead  to  failures. 

The  requirements  for  good  materials  have  been  described 
In  numerous  texts,  specifications  and  reports,  together  with 
the  methods  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  materials 
meet  the  requirements.  However,  the  proper  precautions  are 
not  usually  observed  in  choosing  materials,  especially  agcre 
gates.  Although  good  concrete  can  be  made  with  crushed 
stone  screenings  as  fine  aggregate,  the  results  of  laboratory 
teats  on  this  material  are  likely  to  be  misleading,  and  tests 
on  specimens  made  to  reproduce  as  nearly  ns  possible  field 
conditions  of  mixing,  placing  and  hardening  arc  especially 
desirable  when  screenings  are  used. 

To  obtain  pood  work,  competent  and  ample  supervision  Is 
necessary,  and  no  expedient  can  be  resorted  to  that  lessens 
the  requirements  for  workmanship.  In  practically  nil  cases 
where  failures  have  been  Investigated.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  workmanship  could  have  been  Improved  with  profit. 
Probably  the  most  common  cause  of  failures  of  concrete 


structures  has  been  the  premature  removal  of  forms.  It  has 
been  definitely  established  that  low  temperature  retards  the 
hardening  of  concrete,  and  In  work  done  during  cold  weather, 
precautions  should  be  taken  accordingly. 

Investigations  concerning  the  effect  of  sea  water  on  con- 
crete Immersed  for  periods  up  to  fifty  years  or  more;  of  the 
relative  merits  of  standard  Portland  cement  and  Portland 
cement  made  with  varying  contents  of  SO,,  MgO,  CaO,  Fe20». 
AI.O„  Sin  .  etc..  In  resisting  the  disintegrating  effects  of  sea 
water;  of  the  effect  of  varying  the  proportions  of  cement  In 
the  mortar  and  concrete;  of  the  addition  of  various  finely 
ground  materials  to  the  cement  after  burning;  of  the  relative 
durability  of  concrete  cast  In  place  aa  compared  with  con- 
crete blocks  allowed  to  harden  before  placing  In  the  aea; 
and  of  the  effect  of  various  materials  added  to  the  concrete 
mixture  to  produce  Impermeability  and  consequent  Increased 
durability  have  been  made  In  various  European  countries 
and  in  America. 

Regarding  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cement,  the 
following  conclusions  are  presented:  Cement  containing  up 
to  :>'-..  per  cent,  of  SO,  resist  the  action  of  sea  water  fully  as 
well  aa  cement  with  lower  SO,  content.  While  all  the  hy- 
draulic cements  now  in  use  are  liable  to  decomposition  in 
sea  water,  Portland  cement  Is  the  one  to  be  preferred  in 
every  respect.  High  Iron  Portland  cement  and  puuolan 
cement  have  failed  to  show  superiority  over  standard  Port- 
land cement  In  resisting  the  disintegrating  effect  of  sea  water. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  varying  the  proportions  of  cement 
In  the  mortar  and  concrete,  in  general  the  richer  mixtures 
have  been  found  to  offer  better  resistance  to  the  attack  of 
sea  water.  Proportions  recommended  for  mortars  are  those 
with  one  part  cement  to  one  part  of  sand  up  to  one  part 
cement  up  to  two  parts  sand.  The  bad  condition  of  mortars 
leaner  than  the  above,  after  exposure  In  sea  water,  stands 
out  prominently.  In  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  marl- 
time  works.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  larger  proportions  of 
cement  than  are  usual  for  similar  works  In  fresh  water. 

Concerning  the  addition  of  finely  ground  material  to  the 
cement  after  burning.  It  has  been  found  that  the  addition  of 
ground  puzzolnn  or  furnace  Blag  to  Portland  cement  Increases 
the  resistance  of  the  resulting  mortar  or  concrete  to  the  dis- 
integrating effect  of  sea  water.  Allowing  the  concrete  to 
harden  under  favorable  conditions  before  exposure  to  the 
action  of  sea  water  greatly  Increases  Its  resistance  to  attack 
by  the  sea  water  and  Is  recommended  wherever  possible. 

When  concrete  Is  deposited  under  Bea  water  such  precau- 
tions should  he  observed  as  will  prevent  the  washing  of  the 
cement  from  the  mixture.  Forms  should  be  so  tight  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  sea  water  after  depositing  the  con- 
crete In  order  that  a  pmooth  surface  may  be  obtained  suffi- 
ciently rich  In  cement  to  be  Impermeable  after  properly 
hardening,  and  with  the  forms  removed. 

Where  the  effect  of  sea  water  on  concrete  has  been  other 
than  mechanical.  It  Is  believed  that  disintegration  Is  caused 
by  the  substitution  of  MgO  from  the  sea  water  In  the  place 
of  the  CaO  of  the  cement,  aa  well  as  to  the  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  silica  and  the  Increase  In  80,. 

The  making  of  a  dense,  Impermeable  concrete  by  the  use 
of  a  well  graded  aggregate,  rich  mixture,  proper  consistency, 
and  good  workmanship,  and  allowing  the  concrete  to  harden 
under  favorable  conditions  before  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  aea  water,  are  generally  conceded  to  be  efficient  means  of 
satisfactorily  Insuring  the  preservation  of  concrete  In  mari- 
time works. 

Investigations  concerning  the  effect  of  ground  waters  which 
contain  acids  or  alkalies  on  concrete  drain  tile,  sewers,  tun- 
nel linings,  etc..  and  of  the  effect  of  sewage  on  concrete  used 
In  sewers  and  disposal  works,  have  disclosed  several  instances 
of  apparent  disintegration.  The  following  points  have  been 
demonstrated  In  regard  to  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  these 
agencies.  Drain  tile  which,  due  to  the  use  of  poor  aggre- 
gates. Improper  methods  of  manufacture  or  the  use  of  lean 
mixtures  are  porous,  may  be  affected  by  the  soil  acids  found 
In  some  localities  or  when  required  to  carry  strong  alkali 
seepage  common  In  many  Irrigated  sections  of  the  western 
United  States.  The  aggregate  should  he  composed  of  ma- 
terials Inert  to  the  acids  or  alkalies  present  in  the  water.  A 
chemical  examination  of  the  sand  from  country  known  to 
contain  alkaline  soils  Is  to  he  recommended.  • 

Water  containing  substances  known  to  react  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  cement  should  be  kept  from  coming  In  contact 
with  concrete  until  the  latter  has  thoroughly  hardened.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a  smooth  surface  and  sufficient 
slope  to  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  tunnel  linings  and  sewers 
when  the  ground  water  level  lies  below  the  tunnel  grade  to 
fnrllltnte  the  flow  of  seepage  water  to  the  sides.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  baek  filling  over  the  arch  ring  should  consist 
of  porous  material,  such  as  coarse,  crushed  stone,  for  the 
--ill.-    reasoi      U  ll  taM  bell'"'  'I  t'-.-it  -.hi.   il':,:tis  should  be 
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provided  where  necessary  and  connected  with  an  under  drain, 
which  should  be  provided  In  all  comb.   The  alkalies  which 
are  most  active  In  causing  disintegration  of  concrete  when 
allowed  to  penetrate  Into  the  Interior  of  the  mass  are  the 
sulphates  of  sodium,  magnesium  and  calcium. 

The  measures  to  be  used  In  making  concrete  which  Is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  deteriorating  agencies  in 
order  to  prevent  disintegration  are  the  same  as  recommended 
for  sea  water  construction.  Impermeability  is  the  prime 
requisite  and  the  results  of  experiments  and  practical  tests 
Indicate  that  plain  concrete,  carefully  prepared,  1b  lust  as 
resistant,  if  not  more  so,  than  concrete  mixed  with  foreign 
materials  or  special  preparations. 

Disintegration  of  concrete  In  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 
works,  whether  due  to  the  use  of  poor  materials,  poor  work- 
manship, or  Insufficiently  rich  mixtures,  has  been  found  to 
take  place  above  the  normal  surface  of  the  liquid  contained. 
The  following  explanation  is  advanced  for  this  action.  Quan- 
tities of  hydrogen  sulfld  are  evolved  from  the  sewage.  This 
sulfid  Is  produced  in  two  ways:  (a)  By  the  bacterial  de- 
composition of  sulphur-containing  proteins  and  related  com- 
pounds, and  (b)  the  reduction  of  sulphates  which  are  con- 
tained in  unusual  amounts  in  some  water  supplies.  Of  the 
two,  the  second  seems  to  be  the  more  Important.  The  hydro- 
gen sulnd  which  escapes  as  gas  from  the  sewage  Is  partially 
dissolved  in  the  moisture  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  and 
concrete  walls.  Here  it  Is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  add  partly 
by  atmospheric  oxidation  and  partly  by  bacterial  action.  The 
sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the  calcium  compounds  in  the  con- 
crete forming  calcium  sulphate  and  breaking  down  the  con- 
crete. 

Cinders  with  much  sulphur  are  likely  to  give  unsatisfactory 
results  In  concrete,  especially  if  there  is  much  ooke  or  porous 
material  present.  Such  cinders  may  be  Improved  If  allowed 
to  weather,  with  occasional  washing,  until  the  ferrous  Iron 
and  sulphur  have  been  oxidised  and  bleached  out.  Porous 
cinder  concrete  In  roofing  slabs  exposed  to  the  action  of  loco- 
motive gases  does  not  form  an  efficient  protection  for  rein- 
forcing metal,  which  has  been  found  to  corrode  and  cause 
the  disintegration  of  the  slab.  Freshly  made  concrete 
surfaces  in  contact  with  smoke  gases  at  temperatures  below 
45  deg.  P.  have  failed  to  harden  properly,  and  experiments 
Indicate  that  under  such  conditions  the  cement  is  acted  upon 
by  some  of  the  gases.  It  has  therefore  been  recommended 
that  when  heating  is  done  by  means  of  open  fires,  higher 
temperatures  should  be  maintained. 

Laboratory  experiments  furnish  most  of  the  Information 
which  exists  concerning  the  effect  of  electrical  currents  on 
concrete  and  reinforcing  metal.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  conditions  In  these  experiments  and  field  conditions  seems 
to  be  greater  than  Is  the  case  in  other  laboratory  tests  on 
structural  materials,  and  the  Information  obtained  up  to  this 
time  Is  difficult  of  application  to  field  conditions.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  strength  of  plain  concrete  Is  affected  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  It  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  If  an  electric  current  passes  into  concrete 
through  steel  which  Is  tightly  embedded  In  It,  the  steel  Is 
corroded  and  the  expansion  of  the  metal,  due  to  corrosion, 
disrupts  the  concrete.  Corrosion  takes  place  at  the  anode. 
The  cathode  Is  not  affected  by  oxidation. 

Results  of  experience  up  to  date  have  shown  no  reason  for 
changing  the  conclusions  presented  In  the  progress  report  of 
the  Joint  committee  on  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete, 
1908:  "Tests  and  experience  have  proved  that  steel  embedded 
In  good  concrote  will  not  corrode,  no  matter  whether  located 
above  or  below  fresh  or  sea  water  levol.  If  the  concrete  Is 
porous,  so  as  to  be  readily  permeable  to  water,  the  metal 
may  be  corroded  in  the  presence  of  moisture." 

Discussion  on  Masonry. 

Mr.  Thomson:  The  chairman  of  tho  committee,  Mr.  Tlnkar, 
has  been  ill  practically  all  of  the  year,  and  the  work  of  the 
committee  has  been  handicapped  on  this  account,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee,  while  it  Is  in  good  Bhape.  Is  not  In 
proper  condition  for  publication,  and  the  committee  expects 
to  get  the  matter  In  better  shape  by  the  next  meeting.  The 
committee  also  desires  to  state  that  the  Appendix  A  has  been 
printed  without  the  consent  of  the  committee  and  requests 
that  It  bo  withdrawn. 

(The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  as  a  report  of 
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FOUND. 

A  Masonic  emblem  was  found  yesterday  at  the  Coliseum. 
It  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  N.  R.  A  A. 
at  the  Coliseum,  where  it  can  be  claimed  by  the  owner. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 


The  fourteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  was  given  lsat  night  In  the  gold  room 
of  tho  Congress  hotel.  President  Charles  8.  Churchill  was 
toast  master  and  the  speakers  and  their  subjects  were:  B.  A. 
Worthlngton.  president  of  the  Chicago  *  Alton,  "Looking 
Into  the  Future";  Rev.  R.  W.  Dickie  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
"Internationalism";  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association.  "The  Effect  of  Music  Upon  Railways," 
and  P.  G.  Rennick  of  Peoria,  III.,  "The  Twentieth  Century 
Pattern."  Mr.  Rennick  is  connected  with  the  Columbia  Bureau 
of  Lyceum  Talent. 

The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  association.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large.  The 
addresses  of  Messrs.  Worthlngton  and  Post  both  dealt  with 
the  public  relations  of  the  railways.  Mr.  Wortbington's 
was  a  serious  discussion  of  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Post's  was 
a  mixture  of  the  •  facetious  with  the  serious,  and  both  were 
listened  to  with  great  attention  and  enthusiastically  received. 
Rev.  Mr.  Dickie  talked  on  "Internationalism."  He  dlscuased 
the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  SUtea,  Indicat- 
ing bis  belief  that  annexation  would  never  come,  but  that  the 
two  countries  could  draw  closer  and  closer  together  with  ad- 
vantages to  both. 

The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Worthlngton.  Dickie  and  Post 
were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Worthlngton  on  "Looking  Into  the  Future." 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  fully  appreciate  the 
high  honor  of  addressing  your  association  at  Its  annual  ban- 
quet; but  it  is  with  some  degree  of  hesitancy  that  I  assume 
to  appear  before  a  body  of  professional  men  whose  funda- 
mental requirement  in  order  to  qualify  In  their  calling  la 
a  most  Uboral  technical  education;  gentlemen  who,  I  might 
say,  represent  the  culture  and  aristocracy  of  the  railroad 
profession;  and  I  might  also  say  with  sincere  candor,  gen- 
tlemen who,  as  we  all  know,  represent  the  only  branch  of 
railroad  service  where  the  rules  and  practices  are  based 
upon  exact  science.  Of  course.  I  will  admit  that  Bometlmea 
a  premise  may  be  wrong,  but  the  conclusions  of  our  engi- 
neers are  always  based  upon  sound  formulae— or  empirical 
deduction. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  your  entertain- 
ment committee,  I  have  selected  for  the  subject  of  my  ad- 
dress "Looking  into  the  Future,"  and  with  your  kind  indul- 
gence, I  shall  take  as  my  text  an  article  appearing  In  the 
March  Issue  of  the  World's  Work,  entitled  "What  I  Am  Try- 
ing to  Do,"  by  the  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane,  late  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  recently  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  which  article  Mr.  Lane 
says:    "We  are  seven,  but  we  work  as  one." 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  he  states: 

"The  men  who  actually  operate  our  railroads,  who  keep  the 
intricate  wheels  of  this  mighty  machine  constantly  in  mo- 
tion and  always  at  our  service,  receive  too  little  public  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  work  they  perform.  They  are  among 
the  most  skilled,  capable  and  honest  of  our  business  and 
professional  men.  They  have  an  enthusiasm  In  their  work 
and  a  loyalty  to  their  companies  that  Is  a  constant  satis- 
faction, and  their  delinquencies  too  often  may  be  traced  to 
policies  which  purely  as  railroad  men  they  would  not  coun- 
tenance. With  these  men  wc  can  work,  and  through  them 
we  may  hope  for  the  realization  of  a  national  system  of  rail- 
roads that  will  bo  fair  as  to  rates,  profitable  as  to  income, 
and  adequate  as  to  service." 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  a  native  son  of  the  Golden 
West,  having  been  born  and  raised  In  California,  and  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  l-ane 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  he  was  once  an 
earnest  advocate  of  government  ownership  of  the  railroads, 
in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  article  above  mentioned  he  says: 

"Our  primary  object  must  be  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the 
machinery  devised  by  law  for  bringing  the  policy  of  our 
railroads  Into  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  law— to 
make  private  capital  serve  public  need  and  yet  conserve  the 
interest  of  the  railroad  owner.  The  public  wish  the  best  of 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  rates:  the  owners  desire  the 
highest  return  consonant  with  the  fulfillment  of  their  un- 
dertaken duties.  This  may  be  an  impatte — a  situation  so 
Impossible  of  resolution  that  we  are  destined  to  join  tAose 
notions  icho  arf  experimenting  with  governmental  owncrthip 
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and  operation.  That  stage  of  despair,  or  o(  resolution — de- 
pendent upon  tbe  viewpoint — we.  however,  have  not  yet 
reached.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  are  far  from  It,  for  we  have 
only  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  regulation  by  commis- 
sion, and  students  of  this  subject  from  other  lands  have 
said  that  their  countries  would  not  have  sought  refuge  in 
governmental  ownership  had  they  in  time  discovered  the 
American  method  of  dealing  with  the  railroad  problem." 

Briefly  reviewing  the  situation,  taking  a  back  sight  Into 
the  past  to  establish  a  foresight  Into  the  future,  let  us  sum- 
marize the  known  quantities  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
formulate  our  equations  and  theories  and  project  them  Into 
the  future  as  best  we  may. 

Commerce  Is  defined  as  the  taking  of  things  from  the 
place  where  they  are  plentiful  to  the  place  where  they  aro 
needed,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion enjoyed  by  a  nation  may  be  measured  by  the  character 
of  Its  transportation  facilities.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
modern  nations,  but  of  all  nations  of  which  we  have  authen- 


lllzation  commemorated  by  representations  of  visible  ob- 
jects, the  meaning  of  which  so  often  Is  conjectural. 

Kach  subsequent  nation  which  has  risen  to  prominence  has 
contributed  Its  share  to  civilization,  but  only  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  and  that  indispensable  factor  of  com- 
merce—transportation. Wherever  we  may  look,  we  shall  find 
that  commerce  is  the  hand  that  shape*  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, the  agency  which  most  needs  and  best  utilizes  tbe 
factors  of  civilization — art  and  learning. 

China,  with  her  yet  primitive  transportation  facilities  and 
necessarily  restricted  commerce.  Is  an  up-to-date  object  lesson 
in  this  respect.  Tbe  accredited  Inventors  of  printing  and  ex- 
plosives, those  wonderful  agencies  of  progress  and  defense, 
the  principles  of  which  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for 
over  one  thousand  years,  yet  In  all  that  long  period  not 
one  Chinaman  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  million  living 
population  had  even  the  faintest  conception  of  the  value  of 
their  Inventions — because  the  spurs  of  commerce  were  un- 
known to  them,  and  their  simple  defenses  were  best  accom- 
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tic  history.  The  most  advanced  nation  has  always  excelled 
In  commerce  and  wealth,  and  the  economic  measures  adopted 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  Interests  have  evolved  civiliza- 
tion, which  In  Itself  Is  merely  Improvement  In  arts  and 
learning. 

COMMERCE  THK  rOBXRUNXER  or  CtTIUZATIOS. 

Among  the  first  great  nations  of  which  we  have  positive 
knowledge  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  enjoyed  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
Out  of  tbe  necessities  of  their  expanding  commerce  they 
Invented  numerous  devices,  many  of  which,  withstanding  the 
severe  test  of  time,  have  been  preserved  for  us.  indispensa- 
ble to  modern  civilization.  They  Invented,  for  Instance, 
an  alphabet  of  their  own  representing  sounds,  because  the 
picture  writing  or  their  neighboring  nations  could  not  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  commerce,  and  their  alphabet  bos 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  today  as  the  greatest  of  all  In- 
ventions. Before  the  Phoenician  alphabet  came  Into  general 
use,  history  Is  dark,  save  for  the  flickering  sparks  of  clv- 


pllshed  by  stone  walls  of  commercial  Isolation.  It  is  of 
peculiar  Interest  that  the  Chinese  worship  a  fabled  dragon, 
an  object  of  terror,  while  our  own  forefathers  worshipped 
their  sacred  bull,  the  carrier  of  their  burdens,  an  emblem 
of  progresa. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however.  China  has  been  awak- 
ened by  the  shrieking  locomotive  and  the  rumbling  wheels 
of  commerce,  the  Introduction  of  modern  business  facilities 
marking  the  end  of  long  centuries  of  domestic  slavery,  ap- 
palling pauperism,  and  thieving  hordes  which  for  generations 
have  thrived  upon  their  depredations — the  theory  of  the  an 
clent  Chinese  government  being  exploded  with  the  gun  pow- 
der of  their  own  making. 

KEW  THEORIES  or  GOVERNMENT. 

In  America,  Independence,  having  its  birth  In  the  mem- 
orable events  which  led  up  to  the  activities  of  the  Boston 
tea  party-  -an  open  rebellion  against  the  restraints  which 
England  sought  to  Impose  upon  American  commerce — has 
advanced  new  theories  of  government.    In  fhe  application 
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of  these  theories  many  new  conditions  have  been  encoun- 
tered and  many  perplexities  have  arisen  to  tax  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  of  our  most  learned  and  capable  men.  In 
the  past  we  have  surmounted  all  these  obstacles  because 
we  have  always  been  able  to  find  amongst  us  somewhere  a 
man  of  the  hour  with  conviction  and  courage  of  conviction 
equal  to  the  occasion — and  we  have  passed  through  some 
crucial  testa.  The  nation  has  been  torn  asunder,  the  North 
and  the  South  have  faced  each  other  with  dripping  swords, 
but  we  have  never  before  encountered  a  situation  so  in- 
sidious of  growth  and  so  seriously  affecting  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  strength,  yet  so  full  of  promise,  as  the  rail- 
road situation  of  today.  We  are  again  wintering  Valley 
Forge,  Internal  discontent  and  conflicting  elements  adding 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  seemingly  Impossible  task.  Let  us 
hope  with  Mr.  Lane  that  with  the  men  who  will  answer  the 
call  final  results  may  be  realized  which  will  be  fair  and  ade- 
quate for  all. 

HEBAT1NG    INEVITABLE    UN  DEB    KEENLY    COMPETITIVE  CONDITIONS. 

During  the  past  half  century  the  railroads  have  been  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  this  country  In  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural way.  That  certain  abuses  have  crept  into  their  methods 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  wherever  active  competition  ex- 
ists we  shall  always  find  abuses  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
nature;  and  when  the  apparently  Ideal  methods  of  small 
business  are  applied  by  a  sensitive,  active,  alert  organ Ixa- 
ioi  to  a  business  having  a  net  capitalization  of  $14,000,000.- 
vO,  relatively  unimportant  shortcomings  are  wonderfully 
■na^jilflpfi  and  assume  unuovnl  significance.  Yet  during  this 
period  of  rebating,  discrimination  and  kindred  evils,  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  Increased  from  17,000.000,000 
in  1860  to  $107,000,000,000  in  1904,  $6)5.OOO„O0O.0OO,  or  over 
half  of  this  enormous  wealth,  having  been  developed  during 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  this  period,  while  the  perni- 
cious practices  so  often  referred  to  were  under  full  sway. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  matter  of  rebating,  etc.,  dwindles 
to  relative  Insignificance,  for  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  this 
enormous  wealth  la  tubttantial  wealth,  Invested  In  the  gllt- 
edgod  securities  of  farm  lands,  city  property,  industrials  and 
public  utilities,  all  enhancing  in  value  dependent  entirely 
upon  future  development  of  railroads. 

But  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  rebating  system  or  discrimi- 
natory practices.  No  right-thinking  railroad  man  In  the 
country  Is  but  thankful  that  these  days  of  extortion  are 
passed  forever.  Nor  do  I  claim  that  railroad  business  meth- 
ods or  conditions  are  yet  perfected,  but  In  Justice  to  the 
sensitive  economic  features  Involved,  I  do  plead  for  the 
most  careful  premeditation,  and  that  should  doubt  arise 
in  regard  to  any  features,  it  should  be  carefully  hedged  In 
with  all  the  proper  safeguards  of  public  welfare,  bearing  In 
mind  the  all-Important  lessons  of  history,  and  that  economic 
and  natural  laws  are  always  superior  to  statutory  enact- 
ments and  must  not  be  disregarded. 

MlLKTtNO  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  ITOir. 

The  railroad  situation  at  the  present  time  Is  as  delicate  as 
It  is  complex.  In  the  decade  1890  to  1900  the  volume  of 
freight  traffic  handled  by  the  railroads  was  doubled,  and  in 
the  following  decade  it  was  doubled  again — and  still  the  end 
Is  not  in  sight.  Our  farms  are  yielding  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  crops  that  are  possible  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. The  density  of  our  population  Is  less  than  31  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  while  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom Is  373  and  that  of  Belgium  660  to  the  square  mile;  and 
if  we  projoct  a  line  Into  the  future  from  the  point  which 
we  have  established  in  the  past,  we  cannot  misapprehend 
the  further  development  which  Ilea  directly  before  us. 

But  whether  the  volume  of  business  Increases  or  whether 
it  decreases  are  speculative  conditions,  allko  threatening  to 
the  railroad  situation.  An  Increase  In  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  an  absolute  necessity  under  present  conditions  of 
reduced  net  earnings  per  unit  of  service,  but  to  provide 
facilities  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  business  Is  a 
financial  Impossibility  unless  new  capital  can  be  induced  to 
enter  the  field  of  railroad  investment. 

In  referring  to  this  phase  of  the  question,  Howard  El- 
liott, president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  a  man  who 
haa  fought  his  own  way  from  the  humblest  ranks  to  this 
position  of  eminence,  stated  In  a  recent  address  that  there 
should  be  $1,700,000,000  new  capital  put  into  the  transporta- 
tion business  of  the  United  States  each  year  for  the  next 
five  years— a  total  of  $8,500,000,000,  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
present  calculated  value  of  all  our  railroad  property.  This 
practically  amounts  to  reconstruction  throughout  In  order 
to  handle  the  business  now  offered  and  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  what  we  know  Is  ahead  of  us.  This  means  the 
replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  the  elimination  of  grades, 
double-tracking,  safety  appliances,  also  Innumerable  non-pro- 


ductive Improvements,  such  as  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings,  modern  station  facilities,  etc..  demanded  by  the 
public— in  short,  better  and  safer  transportation  throughout 
The  expenditure  of  $1,700,000,000  new  capital  each  year 
for  tbe  next  five  years  would  not  mean  that  the  wealth  of 
this  country  would  be  decreased  to  this  extent.  Far  from 
that!  It  would  mean  that  this  amount  of  money  would  be 
spent  for  labor  and  materials  right  here  at  home,  and  every 
cent  of  It  would  revert  to  the  people  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory forma  acceptable  to  them.  What  a  glorious  vision  of 
prosperity  this  presents! 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION   NOT  OBJECTIONABLE. 

The  original  founders  of  our  railroad  systems,  visionary 
though  they  may  have  been  and  doubtless  were,  could  never 
have  thought  possible  the  wonderful  development  and  the 
amazing  prosperity  of  the  past  twenty  years.  History  pre- 
sents no  precedent,  simply  because  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
portation have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly  exploited. 
Neither  could  this  development  have  been  possible,  save  for 
the  acute  business  Instincts  of  private  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  tbe  widest  freedom  of  individual- Initiative,  neither 
of  which  could  survive  government  ownership  or  government 
operation. 

Government  control  Is  not  at  all  objectionable  to  the  rail- 
roads; in  fact.  It  la  a  necessity;  and  its  restraining  influ- 
ences are  entirely  wholesome.  In  many  respects  the  gov- 
ernment has  already  produced  results  which  the  railroads 
could  never  hope  to  accomplish — such,  for  Instance,  as  the 
elimination  of  rebating  and  other  discriminatory  practices 
Inherent  to  active  competition,  all  of  which  practically  have 
been  abolished  from  the  sphere  of  railroad  operation. 

But  In  paring  down  the  claws  of  this  alleged  monster, 
the  railroads— a  regular  Chinese  dragon  to  those  less  fa- 
miliar with  their  economic  and  strategic  uses,  still  the  same 
sacred  carrier  of  burdens  and  the  emblems  of  progress  that 
our  ancestors  worshipped  forty  centuries  ago — they  have  cut 
Into  the  quick,  and  until  the  wound  heals  by  natural  proc- 
esses, progress  win  be  crippled.  In  taking  away  from  the 
railroads  tbe  prerogative  of  rate  making  and  by  prescribing 
numerous  restrictive  conditions  of  operation  which  tend  to  ' 
reduce  revenue  and  Increase  expenses,  they  have  taken  away 
from  the  railroads  their  natural  weapons  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, and  have  left  the  railroads  apparently  at  the  mercy 
of  an  unsympathetic  public,  which,  laboring  under  grave 
misapprehension,  sees  nothing  but  misdeeds,  naturally,  arti- 
ficially and  oftentimes  maliciously,  magnified. 

KA1LBOAJ)   EAClLlTIXa   INADEQUATE   TO    MEET  RKquiRKMEXTS. 

Owing  to  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  they 
are  unable  to  provide  adequate  terminal  facilities  where  they 
are  most  urgently  required,  and  where  congestions  recur 
annually,  lasting  tor  months  at  a  time,  regardless  of  the 
extreme  shortage  of  equipment  The  steadily  decreasing 
margin  of  safety  in  railroad  operation,  amounting  to  sub- 
stantially 28  per  cent  In  the  past  ten  years,  has  made 
it  compulsory  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  cut  mainte- 
nance charges,  and  accordingly  the  physical  property — road- 
way and  rolling  stock — has  in  many  Instances  been  sacrificed 
to  produce  even  these  results,  and  visions  of  the  future  have 
become  obscured  by  the  run-down  conditions  of  today. 

RAILROAD   VS.   INDUSTRIAL   RETURN   ON  INVESTMENT. 

Turning  from  this  unpleasant  aspect,  in  the  shadow  of 
gloom  which  has  fallen  upon  the  railroad  situation  the  in- 
vesting public  looks  askance  at  the  red  figures  In  Income 
account,  like  Ore  destroying  property  values,  and  turns  re- 
luctantly to  industrials,  where  obscurity  seems  to  promise 
security,  where  the  net  return  upon  capital  invested  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  In  railroads,  where  the  public  is  not 
a  factor  to  consult,  and  where  the  government  Is  In  no  wise 
sponsor  for  results. 

That  the  railroadB  should  expect  to  share  In  the  general 
prosperity  of  their  own  making  ts  not  surprising— except- 
ing that  the  railroads  yield  by  6.7  upon  investments,  while 
manufactures  yield  over  12  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  farm 
land  and  city  property  Is  appreciating  in  value  so  rapidly 
that  comprehensive  data  is  not  available.  In  view  of  the 
risks  assumed  in  railroad  undertakings,  the  developments 
which  they  have  always  encouraged,  and  the  excellent  serv- 
ice which  they  are  rendering  to  the  public  even  under  the 
present  restrictive  conditions.  It  would  appear  that  more 
encouraging  results  should  be  possible  along  this  line  of 
investment  as  a  more  substantial  guaranty  of  public  safety, 
financially  and  commercially.  Tbe  suggestion  that  railroad 
investments  should  earn  as  much  as  Investments  In  manu- 
factures, for  instance,  is  not  out  of  order,  because  the  right 
to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  upon  legitimate  Investment  Is 
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all  that  la  asked  for.  and  the  Improvement  of  railroad  prop 
erty  and  the  enlargement  of  its  facilities  la  a  matter  of 
urgent  public  necessity.  This  menace  of  financial  impossi- 
bilities thrust  upon  the  railroads  should  be  speedily  removed 
as  a  restraint  to  commerce,  which.  In  fact.  It  Is,  and  In  no 
small  measure. 

DIVWXHDS  ON  KAILBOAD  STOCKS. 

In  the  matter  of  dividends  on  railroad  stocks,  the  Im- 
pression seems  to  prevail  that  a  dividend  of,  say,  7  or  8  per 
cent  stock  would  be  equivalent  to  throwing  tbat  much  wealth 
Into  the  sea,  when,  in  fact,  it  would  merely  revert  to  the 
people — to  the  widows,  orphans,  business  men,  financial  and 
endowed  public  Institutions,  where  It  would  be  reinvested 
Immediately  In  one  highly  desirable  form  or  another.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  be  no  crime.  It  would  be  an  economic 
condition  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  closed  shop,  with 
roundhouses  standing  full  of  crippled  locomotive**,  yards 
filled  with  bad-order  cars,  roadway  neglected  because  of  finan- 
cial stringency,  and  wasteful  congestions  prevailing— all  re- 
sulting In  unsatisfactory  service  to  patrons,  unsa  tlx  factory  re- 
sults for  the  railroad  managers,  and  a  passing  of  dividends 
for  the  shareholders.  The  question  is  who  does  get  any 
benefit  from  this  condition  of  affairs? 

RAILBOAD   SLCtWriKS  HELD  ABROAD. 

Another  phase  of  this  question,  one  which  should  cause 
the  deepest  reflection,  Is  the  fact  that  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  our  railroad  securities  are  held  abroad.    With  pri- 

for  the  government  to  attempt  to  evade  the  responsibility 
for  the  depreciating  values  of  these  securities,  which  are 
being  returned  to  us  under  protest.  Our  "commerce  laws" 
originally  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  bona  fide  In- 
ventors In  railroad  securities  and  to  prevent  practices  that 
could  not  be  measured  by  a  strict  code  of  business  justice, 
and  if  we  would  avert  national  dishonor,  more  undesirable 
than  anything  else  tbat  could  happen,  we  should  be  ever 
conscious  of  this  delicate  situation  and  leave  nothing  what- 
ever undone  to  satisfy  In  the  fullest  measure  our  pled  Res  of 
faith  held  abroad. 

The  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  have  always  existed 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  commerce.  Relentless  wars 
have  been  waged,  and  shall  yet  be  waged,  because  of  condi- 
tions that  affect  national  wealth  and  national  welfare,  and 
nothing  affects  national  wealth  and  national  welfare  as  do 
conditions  of  commerce- 
No  Individual  has  ever  knowingly  sought  to  destroy  a 
source  of  his  income,  but  he  will  light,  and  fight  to  the 
d<uth,  to  preserve  it  Nations  are  merely  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, none  the  less  sensitive  and  responsive  to  these  same 
conditions,  snd  as  long  us  foreign  capital  Invested  in  Ameri- 
can railroads  yields  just  and  satisfactory  returns  to  the 
strong  financial  institutions  of  Europe,  their  dogs  of  war 
will  ever  remain  chained  up  at  home,  American  railroad 
securities  will  be  our  national  security — not  the  misnomer 
they  seem  to  be  today — and  the  International  Peace  Confer- 
ences at  The  Hague  will  he  merely  a  waste  of  effort  so  far 
as  America  Is  concerned. 

This  condition  of  affairs  Is  peculiar  to  America  alone.  It 
Is  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets,  the  most  formidable  de- 
fense that  any  nation  has  ever  erected.  Let  us  not  tear  it 
down  with  our  own  hands. 

Moreover,  we  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  materially  strengthen  this  position,  when  se- 
curities must  be  floated  for  the  18,500.000,000  which  sbonld, 
and  must,  be  put  In  our  transportation  system  within  the 
next  flve  years,  and  wo  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Is  now  knocking  at  our  door. 

JUnCE  KJlAfT  AND  COMMISSION E>S  LAXB  AKll  KBOVTV  AOEPE. 

In  this  tangled  web  of  conflicting  conditions  now  lying 
before  us,  I  believe  that  the  ends  have  finally  been  gotten 
together.  I  believe  the  crisis  Is  passed — even  perhaps  as  our 
eminent  authority.  Mr.  Lane,  expresses  the  thought  respect- 
ing government  ownership:  "That  stage  of  despair,  or  reso- 
lution, we  have  not  yet  reached." 

In  his  fine,  deliberate,  cautious  manner,  possibly  the  ques- 
tion of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  our  rail- 
roads may  have  Bllpped  by  unobserved  and  into  oblivion 
with  tbo  changing  of  his  own  attitude  upon  this  point.  Let 
us  hope  that  It  has. 

In  the  beginning  of  bis  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Mr.  I,snc  states  In  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  Commission: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  seven  men  who  differ  more  In 
temperament,  tn  training,  or  in  type  of  mind,  than  the  pres- 
ent commissioners.  We  differ  as  one  leaf  from  another  in 
our  political  sympathies.  Often  we  do  not  arrive  at  our 
conclusions  from  the  same  strategic  angle." 


Yet  it  la  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Lane's  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Prouty,  ex-chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Lane,  has  made 
a  life-long  study  of  the  perplexing  railroad  problems,  has 
stated: 

"If  the  time  does  come  when  railroad  property  Is  sacrl- 
fled  to  public  clamor,  when  the  public  demands  Its  cons  sea 
tion  and  the  regulating  tribunal  concedes  that  demand,  no 
property  will  be  of  much  value.  The  day  will  have  come 
when  the  obligation  of  private  rights  Is  no  longer  observed." 

The  Honorable  Martin  A.  Knapp,  likewise  an  ex-chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  tireless  student 
of  the  railroad  situation,  and  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  in  this  country,  expresses  his  thoughts  as  follows: 

"I  should  regret  to  see  the  government  take  up  the  busi- 
ness of  owning  and  operating  our  railroad  lines." 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  these  three  able  analysts, 
individually  and  by  different  methods,  have  arrived  at  about 
the  same  conclusion — that  the  square  of  commercial  condi- 
tion cannot  be  made  to  fit  satisfactorily  into  a  theoretically 
perfect  circle  of  public  ownership. 

When  this  question  Is  finally  and  definitely  disposed  of, 
we  may  proceed  more  understanding^  and  along  more  sci- 
entific lines  to  pursue  the  cause  of  higher  civilisation. 

The  clarifying  of  the  railroad  situation  may  yet  take  years 
to  accomplish,  for  it  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  and  care- 
ful procedure;  and  In  the  efforts  of  the  commission  to  un- 
tangle this  web  of  misunderstanding  and  misdirected  offorts 
no  right-thinking  railroad  man,  no  public-spirited  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  calling,  should  withhold  his  fullest  support 
snd  his  warmest  encouragement.  The  railroads,  having 
nothing  to  fear,  I  am  sure  will,  as  a  unit,  welcome  and 
enthusiastically  embrace  the  opportunity  to  work  fh  full  har- 
mony with  the  commission  and  for  the  common  cause  of 
the  people.  Including  not  only  patrons  of  railroads  and  rail- 
road employes,  but  also  the  holders  of  railroad  securities  and 
the  public  generally — a  happy  solution  which  in  Itself  will 
contain  all  that  Is  desirable  In  government  ownership  or 
operation,  and  yet  will  maintain  the  constitutional  rights 
of  private  property  and  preserve  the  spirit  of  Industrial 
freedom  and  the  incentive  for  Individual  initiative  which 
In  the  past  twenty-four  years  have  wrought  a  stupendous 
wealth,  regardless  of  all  our  shortcomings. 

LOOKING  INTO  Tui.  FUTURE. 

That  we  arc  nearlng  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  en- 
tire railroad  problem,  I  am  convinced.  The  fact  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  three  opinions  herein  cited,  those  of 
the  three  ex-chairmen  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, each  arrived  at  entirely  Independently  of  the  others 
and  very  probably  from  entirely  different  strategic  angles. 

Furthermore,  in  stating  his  views  before  the  Traffic  Club 
of  Pittsburgh  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Prouty  used  the  following  language: 

"No  form  of  investment  today  Is,  and  no  form  of  Invest- 
ment in  the  future  will  be,  more  certain  than  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds.    .  The  worst  that  could  happen  to  the 

stockholder  of  any  of  our  great  railway  systems  would  be 
a  temporary  suspension  of  dividends,  and  even  this  could 
occur  only  under  very  unusual  circumstances." 

in  view  of  the  unanimity  of  opinion  and  the  unqualified 
assurances  emanating  from  an  undisputed  authority,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
reins  of  the  situation  are  in  careful  hands  and  that  we  will 
yet  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion  tbat 
"the  degree  of  civilization  enjoyed  by  a  nation  IS  meas- 
ured by  the  character  of  Its  transportation  facilities." 

Therefore,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  task  before  us,  and  the 
wonderful  possibilities  that  are  contingent  upon  the  correct 
solution  of  the  present-day  railroad  problem,  now  Is  not  the 
time  to  lament  what  has  happened,  or  what  may  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  but  with  unwavering  faith  In  the  wisdom 
and  Integrity  of  our  able  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
ers, generals  of  the  greatest  army  that  ever  entered  a  Held 
of  conquest,  let  us  set  about  to  build  our  bridges  Into  the 
future — bridges  big  enough  to  span  any  depression  which 
we  might  encounter  In  the  commercial  conditions  before 
us.  bridges  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  test  of  prosperity 
which  we  have  already  sighted  over  the  established  points 
of  the  post. 

"Internationalism,"  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Dickie. 

I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  note  this  as  the  great  day  of  my 
life  so  far — my  first  visit  to  Chicago.  I  don't  see  how  I  have 
managed  to  live  as  Ions  on  this  continent  without  seeing 
Chicago  and  taBtlng  Its  life.    I  assure  you.  gentlemen,  now 
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It  has  come  to  pass,  I  like  It  very  much.  I  suppose  I  have, 
to  thank  your  ox-president.  Mr.  McNab.  for  this  pleasant  ex- 
perience. For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  McNab  has  been  bring- 
ing you  over  a  series  of  distinguished  Canadians.  I  think 
you  have  had  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Rom,  ex-premier  of  Ontario: 
the  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham,  ex-minister  of  railways,  and  the 
Hon.  F.  D.  Monk,  ex-minister  of  public  works.  They  are  a 
fair  sample  of  our  distinguished  men.  Now  that  you  may 
know  that  we  are  not  all  distinguished  over  the  line,  he  has 
brought  mc  along.  I  may  also  add  I  am  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaplain  to  your  worthy  ex-president. 

I  have  been  announced  to  speak  on  the  question  of  "Inter- 
nationalism," a  question  which  I  know  you  are  all  Interested 
in  In  a  practical  way,  for  it  is  your  work  to  build  and  main- 
tain these  great  Bteel  highways  that  bind  people  together. 
The  highways  of  a  nation  make  possible  a  common  Interest 
and  a  community  of  life  In  the  nation.  They  conquer  sec- 
tionalism and  provincialism'  as  nothing  else  can.  and  in  the 
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great  world  movement  of  bringing  the  nations  of  the  world 
closer  together,  of  integrating  them  Into  a  greater  solidarity 
of  life,  the  railways  must  play  an  important  part.  Without 
them  the  thing  1b  Impossible. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  the  work  that  railways  can  do  In  bringing  people 
together  with  a  real  community  of  life.  In  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  your  history  you  were  a  string  of  states 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  great  highway  between  them 
was  the  aea.  That  natural  highway  made  possible  that  In- 
termingling of  life  and  Interest  which  Is  the  ground  of  na- 
tional life.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  has  been  the  history  of  her  railways.  From  a 
fringe  of  small  communities  along  the  seaboard,  you  have 
grown  to  Almost  a  hundred  million,  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  on  the  south  to  the 
Land  of  Promise  In  the  north.  Of  course,  your  rail- 
ways opened  up  the  country  to  settlers.  But  I  rather  suspect 
they  would  have  come  anyway  though  not  in  such  great  num- 
bers. Even  if  you  had  not  had  railways,  the  people  of  Europe 
would  have  been  drawn  by  your  rich  lands  and  free  Institu- 


tions as  by  a  great  world  magnet.  Instead  of  the  railroad 
train,  the  prairie  schooner  would  have  carried  the  people 
westward.  Hut  how  would  you  have  preserved  the  Union? 
The  Interests  of  communities,  such  as  California  and  New 
England.  Texas  and  Dakota,  without  communication,  would 
inevitably  have  grown  apart.  I  am  afraid  the  "Just  con- 
sent of  the  governed"  would  not  have  been  maintained.  Out 
the  railways  bound  these  diverse  states  together  In  a  com- 
munity of  life  and  Interest.  They  are  the  arteries  through 
which  the  life  of  a  nation  pulsates  back  and  forth.  8uch 
free  Inter-communlcatlon  of  different  communities  standard- 
izes life  and  Inter-relates  interests.  If  your  union  Is  one  and 
Indissoluble,  It  Is  because  your  railways  have  made  a  real 
solidarity  of  life  possible.  Even  the  work  of  Lincoln  could 
not  have  Insured  its  perpetuity  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
builders  of  highways  who  have  laid  200,000  miles  of  railway 
since  his  day. 

What  the  railways  have  done  for  the  nation  on  the  south 
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of  the  line  they  have  done  for  the  nation  on  the  north.  We 
date  our  national  history  In  Canada  from  the  year  1867. 
which  we  call  the  year  of  confederation.  Before  that  date 
there  had  been  In  Canada  a  number  of  Canadian  provinces 
or  colonics,  as  they  were  then  called,  each  Independent  of  the 
other,  under  the  British  Crown.  They  got  together  and  after 
a  while  they  got  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  char- 
ter of  our  nation,  establishing  a  Federal  government  for  the 
Dominion.  But  we  could  not  make  a  nation  out  of  these 
isolated  communities  by  act  of  Parliament  and  royal  charter. 
The  great  desideratum  was  to  get  the  life  and  Interests  of 
these  communities  mixed  up.  So  one  of  the  first  acta  of 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  was  to  build  the  Inter- 
colonial Railroad,  connecting  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  The  road  has  never  paid  Its  way  in 
cash  earnings,  but  it  has  done  better — It  has  mixed  the  life 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  the  life  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. And  then  we  got  wise  to  the  fact  that  these  prov- 
inces were  but  a  fraction  of  our  great  country.  We  com- 
menced to  realise  that  we  had  an  immensely  extensive  and 
Immensely  rich  country  on  our  western  plains,  to  which 
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people  wcro  already  going,  and  also  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Then  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  -was  projected— one  of  the  greatest  railway  enter- 
prises ever  undertaken,  If  you  remember  the  difficulties  of 
the  task  and  the  tact  that  then  Canada  only  had  5.000,000 
people.  Unlike  the  Intercolonial,  it  has  paid  fairly  good  divi- 
dends on  its  investment,  but  it.  too,  has  made  a  united  Canada 
possible.  It  bound  together  this  string  of  communities 
stretching  across  n  continent  and  made  them  one  people. 
Two  other  transcontinental  railways  will  soon  be  helping  In 
the  great  work  of  mixing  Canadian  life  and  standardizing  it 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  Canada 
we  honor  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  who  drew  up  the 
plan  and  constitution  of  the  nation,  but  we  honor  not  one 
whit  less  our  railway  engineers,  these  builders  of  highways 
which  have  tioeome  the  arteries  of  our  national  life. 

Now,  sir,  we  ure  two  nations  on  this  continent — two  Inde- 
pendent nations.  We  in  Canada  arc  bound  to  Britain  by 
many  ties— lies  of  blood,  of  affliction,  of  Interest  which  we  all 
want  to  see  maintained.  This  solidarity  of  Interest  and  af- 
fection wo  designate  by  that  high-sounding  word,  "Imperial- 
Ism" — a  sort  of  a  charmed  word  with  us  these  days.  But 
Canada  has  long  since  got  past  the  stage  of  a  colony  or  a 
vassal  state.  We  have  absolute  control  of  our  own  domestic 
affairs.  Another  charmed  word  with  us  is  "national  auton- 
omy." and  we  have  the  reality.  Britain  has  not  meddled  In 
our  domestic  affairs  since  confederation.  We  have  power  to 
make  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations — we  were  going 
to  make  one  with  yon  two  years  ago — and  it  was  not  Britain 
that  upset  our  apple  cart,  but  it  was  from  another  source 
that  the  trick  of  Jolting  the  cart  was  done,  that  furthered 
the  upset.  A  few  years  ago  we  made  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  Well,  with  our  internal  affairs  in  our  own 
hands  and  our  foreixn  relations,  there  we  have  the  substance 
of  our  Independence,  if  not  the  name.  But  what  of  the  power 
of  the  crown?  We  own  the  same  thing  as  Britain  does.  Just 
as  Scotland  did  before  the  union.  But  our  King  has  not  a 
tithe  of  the  power  of  your  President  He  Is  a  constitutional 
monarch,  who  acts  only  on  the  advice  of  minister%  directly 
res  poll  stole  to  the  people.  To  all  Intents  and  purposes  the 
nation  to  the  north  Is  as  Independent  as  the  republic  to  the 
south. 

Like  you,  too,  we  la  Canada  aTe  very  proud  of  our  coun- 
try and  Its  Institutions.  We  hnve  unbounded  confidence  In 
I  lie  future  of  our  country.  We  are  but  a  small  people  yet- 
only  about  eight  millions— but  we  believe  that  our  *reat 
national  wealth  will  bring  the  peoples.  That  wbont  field 
of  ours  in  Itself— 900  miles  by  300  miles  In  area — will  bring 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  forest  and  mine,  and 
wc  have  a  larger  potential  water  power  than  any  other  coun- 
try—about twice  thnt  of  the  United  States— and  the  people 
are  coming  to  us  Just  as  fast  as  we  want  them— as  fast  as  we 
can  nsslmllate  them  into  our  national  life,  ,  As  It  Is,  In  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  they  are  coming  faster  than  they 
cveT  came  to  your  shores.  Last  year  we  received  over  350.000. 
75  per  cent  English-speaking  and  25  per  cent  forelgn-spca'kiri.c;. 
You  sent  us  about  the  same  number  as  Qreat  Britain.  Send 
us  more.  These  men  from  the  Middle  West  states  are  the 
equal  of  the  best  that  we  get  in  our  west  There  arc  some 
timid  souls  among  us  who  fear  what  they  call  the  American 
Invasion  of  our  wost.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  It;  I  will 
trust  the  average  American  citizen  to  be  loyal  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  land  where  he  Is  making  money,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  most  of  them  axe  making  money  .out  on  our  plains. 

And  wc  arc  proud  of  our  institutions. 

Your  republic  hns  been  spoken  of  as  the  great  experiment 
in  democracy.  You  are  past  the  experimental  stage  long 
since  and  have  abundantly  Justified  tho  experiment.  But 
we.  too.  are  making  an  experiment  in  democracy,  and  we 
hope  to  profit  by  your  great  experiment.  We  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  our  national  lite  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Wc  are  comparatively  unhampered  by  old- 
world  traditions  and  we  learn  both  from  America  and  Eu- 
rope. In  a  word,  our  experiment  in  the  Canadian  democracy 
Is  to  secure  the  freedom  of  a  republic  and  the  stability  of  a 
monarchy,  and  up  to  date  I  think  we  arc  succeeding. 

Gentlemen,  we  arc  two  peoples  on  this  continent.  Our 
histories,  our  traditions,  our  institutions  are  not  the  same. 
The  destinies  of  the  two  are  not  yet  manifest.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  annexation  Is  out  of  the  question.  The  thing  is 
ns  dead  as  a  door  nail.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only 
two  annexationists  on  this  continent.  One  In  the  United 
States  and  one  In  the  Province  of  Quebec.  But,  honeBtly,  I 
think  be  of  the  United  States  was  only  Joking,  and  I  believe 
the  Province  of  Quebec  man  has  recently  gone  back  on  the 
Idea.  Goldwln  Smith,  Eraslus  Wlman  and  Elgin  Myers  and 
Edward  Farrur  have  no  successors  and  we  might  as  well 
give  the  thing  a  decent  burial. 

Two  nations,  but  two  nations  at  peace  as  brethren  laboring 


for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  on  this  continent  and 
in  the  world,  Is  our  Ideal.  The  signs  are  favorable.  Next 
to  tho  loyalty  of  our  two  countries  to  their  respectlvo  tradi- 
tions and  institutions.  I  admire  their  international  relations. 
Three  thousand  miles  without  a  gun  or  fort  or  soldier — that 
is  splendid.  Next  year  we  are  taking  steps  to  celebrate  one 
hundred  years  of  peace.  That,  too,  is  splendid.  Let  us  make 
it  a  thousand.  I  contrast  this  with  the  unfortunate  conditions 
obtaining  among  the  European  nations.  How  different  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Germany  and  that  between  ub 
Guns,  fortresses,  marching  men  everywhere  there;  here  on 
either  side  of  our  unguarded  boundaries  citizens  plying  the 
useful  arts  of  peace,  each  so  busy  with  his  own  tasks  that 
he  has  no  time  or  Inclination  to  prepare  for  the  brutal  trial 
by  combat. 

Our  happy  International  relations  on  this  continent  are 
due,  I  think,  chiefly  to  two  things.  First,  we  have  no  old 
scores  to  wipe  out.  We  have  a  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
hind us.  That  is  our  international  tradition.  And  then  both 
belong  to  the  Industrial  type  of  civilization.  Herbert  Spencer 
used  to  say  that  we  more  naturally  in  the  course  of  social 
evolution  from  a  military  to  an  Industrial  type  of  society. 
We  In  these  two  countries  have,  1  think,  gone  further  than 
the  European  countries.  At  any  rate,  the  military  temper  Is 
not  so  strong  among  us.  I  know  that  you  have  the  school 
of  General  Homor  Lea  In  the  states  that  arc  always  expect- 
ing some  terrible  power  to  drop  down  upon  your  country  witk 
destruction,  and  hysterically  calling  for  more  military  anf 
naval  preparation.  We  hare  come  of  Ihe  same  kind  in  Can 
ada — military  Jingoes,  wc  call  them  wvef  there.  But  the 
men  do  not  represent  the  genlUB  of  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  Our  genius  here  Is  to  attend  to  business  and 
play  fair  and  believe  that  Industry  and  fair  play  don't  need 
big  guns  and  dreadnoughts  to  back  them  up. 

If  we  are  to  extend  this  hundred  years  of  peace  to  a  thou- 
sand, the  railways  and  the  railway  builders  must  play  an 
Important  part.  I  have  said  the  railways  are  the  arteries 
of  the  great  social  fabrics.  They  hare  bound  the  states  to- 
gether, and  they  have  bound  tho  Canadian  provinces  together. 
Let  them  continue  the  great  work  of  social  integration  and 
bind  together  these  two  nations  with  bands  of  steel.  Let 
them  run  north  and  south,  as  well  as  east  and  west.  These 
highways  of  the  people  have  mixed  up  life  from  east  to  west; 
let  them  mix  it  up  from  north  to  south.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  life  of  Ontario  should  not  mix  as  freely  with  the 
life  of  Michigan  as  with  the  life  of  Quebec,  or  why  the  life 
of  Manitoba  should  not  mix  as  freely  with  the  life  of  Dakota 
as  with  Saskatchewan.  We  are  of  one  stock;  we  breathe  the 
same  American  air;  our  traditions  are  largely  the  same.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  stand  apart  The  mixing  of  life 
and  interest  among  our  people  makes  for  peace.  These  130,000 
men  you  sent  over  to  our  plains  last  year  are  a  pledge  of  good 
feeling,  and  so  arc  the  75,000  Canadians  living  in  Chicago. 
Every  business  connection  between  tho  two  binds  us  closer 
together. 

It  Is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  boundary  line  without  i 
gun.  The  only  thing  we  have  on  these  boundaries  Is  tarif 
walls.  They  are  gTeat  hindrances  to  tho  mixing  of  life  ano 
Interest.  But,  happily,  we  seem  to  have  seen  the  worst  of 
them.  I  do  not  hear  any  voices  crying  to  build  them  higher, 
and  I  hear  from  both  sides  of  the  border  a  cry  rising  in  vol- 
ume and  strength  ea<!h  year  to  have  them  lowered.  Of  course, 
an  economic  life  which  has  been  nourished  behind  tariff  walls 
cannot  at  once  throw  them  down  without  seriouB  compltca- 
tions.  But  the  encouraging  thing  is  that  both  peoples  are 
looking  that  way.  Then  again  your  Interest  Is  our  Interest, 
and  our  Interest  Is  your  Interest.  Even  tariff  walls  can  not 
keep  the  prosperity  of  one  country  from  being  felt  by  the 
oilier  or  bold  back  the  hard  times  of  one  country  from  stalk- 
ing forth  into  the  other.  You  want  things  that  we  have,  and 
we  want  things  that  you  have.  Why  should  not  the  exchange 
of  them  be  without  let  or  hindrance? 

You  arc  road  builders,  and  roads  arc  for  the  freest  and 
easiest  possible  communication.  If  you  are  to  build  roadl 
north  and  south  and  integrate  these  nations  as  you  hav< 
these  states  with  a  real  solidarity  of  lite,  more  important 
for  your  purposes  than  tunneling  the  St.  Clair  river  or  span 
nlng  the  Niagara,  Is  the  lowering,  and  eventually  the  de- 
struction, of  these  tariff  walls  which  are  separating  Into  two 
parts  an  economic  life  which  naturally  la  one  and  indivisible. 
I  have  no  desire  to  go  beyond  the  hundred  mark,  yet  I  hope 
to  seo  the  day  when  not  only  shall  there  be  no  warships  on 
our  lakes,  but  no  tariff  walls  on  our  boundaries,  when  the 
lifo  of  these  two  peoples  shall  move  freely  back  and  forth 
over  tho  great  highways  which  you  and  your  successors  shall 
construct. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  two  separate  nations,  but  we  are  sprung 
of  the  same  stock.  Your  Interests  are  our  Interests,  and  our 
interests  are  your  interests.    Carry  on  your  noble  work  of 
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making  railways  and  highways,  breaking  down  the  spirit  of 
provincialism  and  sectionalism,  integrating  these  two  natlone 
into  a  greater  solidarity  of  life  and  interest,  until  wo  become 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  an  example  of  international 
common  sense  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Post  on  "The  Effect  of  Music  Upon  the  Railways," 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  there  has  been  "music  In  the  air" 
surrounding  our  railroads  for  the  past  several  years?  If  our 
railway  officials  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  pupils  In  the 
music  which  portrays  public  emotion,  It  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  what  they  have  been  doing.  But  there  is  not  any 
doubt  about  it.  and  they  hare  been  apt  pupils,  too.  They  know 
the  difference  between  a  solo  and  a  chorus.  They  have  heard 
them.  And  the  way  they  have  been  waltzed  around  by  legis- 
lative '  Willies"  until  they  were  out  of  breath  and  dizzy,  has 
been  a  caution. 

Our  railways  have  become  practiced  listeners  to  the  orches- 
tration of  popular  desire.  Before  the  regulatory  conservatory 
of  music  was  opened  it  might  be  truly  said  that  apparently 
railway  men  did  not  know  one  note  from  another.  But  tbey 
do  now.  Their  ears  hare  become  skilled  to  discern  whether 
the  theme  is  dignified  or  important  or  trivial.  They  have  be- 
lonic  honest  and  earnest  listeners.  They  can  now  quickly 
perceive  the  skill  of  the  porformer  In  building  up  an  orchestra 
ao  convey  to  the  public  the  Idea  of  a  wrathful  composer. 
They  appreciate  how  effectively  the  feelings  of  the  public 
may  be  played  upon  when  the  composer  of  the  theme  has 
recognized  the  force  of  the  law  of  "distribution  of  repetition." 
The  master  musician  knows  that  the  subject  matter  of  a 
movement  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  in  order  that  It 
may  he  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind.  That  is  why  so  many  com- 
posers of  anti-railway  movements  constantly  play  up  the 
"wrongs"  they  want  made  right,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
magnificent  line  of  "rights"  that  are  observed  by  the  railways 
and  which  the  public  really  enjoy.  In  a  movement  dedicated 
to  woe  therj  Is  no  room  for  the  rapturous  note  of  Joy. 

The  music  of  railway  regulation  may  be  said  to  be  both 
classic  and  romantic.  The  classic  has  come  from  the  ronl  of 
the  public  in  deep  tones,  registering  the  flat  of  the  people 
that  wrongs  in  morals  and  equities  muBt  be  righted  The 
romantic  has  not  been  so  lofty  in  Impulse,  but  querulous  as 
to  detaflB,  The  romantic  U  aimed  at  the  intensity  of  passion 
rather  than  the  depths  of  emotion. 

There  has  been  in  the  composition  of  regulatory  music  a 
strong  tracing  of  the  fine  Italian  hand,  if  we  can  depend  upon 
musical  writers  who  tell  us  that  "Italian  composers  wore 
given  to  resorting  to  the  easy  processes  of  tickling  the  ear 
w  ithout  regard  to  the  fitting  of  the  melody  to  the  text."  There 
certainly  has  been  a  great  deal  of  "ear  tickling"  done  In  the 
scheme  of  regulation. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  fairness  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  regulatory  music  to  which  our  railways  hare 
listened  has  adhered  closoly  to  the  fundamental  requisites  of 
proper  musical  form,  as  It  has  contained  propositions  of 
themes  suitable  for  development.  Chiof  among  these  has 
been  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  railway  commissions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railways  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  this  movement  by  its  frequent  repetition  that  they  have 
entirely  overcome  their  original  aversion  for  it  and  have 
come  to  enjoy  many  of  Its  harmonic  advantages.  It  is  true 
Uiat  they  still  cannot  be  said  to  be  enraptured  of  the  drum 
beats  and  loud  trumpets,  which  suggest  war,  and  to  which 
they  are  forced  to  march,  not  as  volunteers,  but  as  conscripts. 
But  they  are  marching  right  along  and  they  keep  step  with 
remarkable  precision,  considering  that  they  were  ao  recently 
members  of  the  awkward  squad.  Besides,  the  histories  of  the 
world's  wars  ten  us  that  many  a  conscript  became  a  valuable 
soldier  and  won  encomiums  as  a  patriot. 

We  all  of  us  know  when  at  the  theater  a  tune  is  played 
and  words  arc  sung  by  a  masterful  singer,  wc  unconsciously 
begin  to  hum  the  tune  and  then  to  softly  whistle  it,  and  finally 
when  we  have  packed  the  words  into  our  memory,  we  burst 
forth  and  sing  It  ourselves.  Well,  that  is  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  railway  managers.  They  are  now  humming  the 
tune  of  railway  regulation.  There  are  some  of  the  notes  that 
bother  them  because  they  are  so  fearfully  high  In  register  as 
to  strain  their  throats:  some  that  are  so  syncopated  that  they 
cause  them  to  stumble,  while  some  of  the  bass  notes  are  so 
low  that  In  their  efforts  to  reach  them  they  make  a  noise  like 
a  grouch.  There  are  staccato  measures  so  abrupt,  detached 
and  disconnected  as  to  cause  them  bewilderment  In  keeping 
to  the  tune.  Regulatory  composition  ought  to  be  made  more 
simple  for  universal  rendition,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  theme 
will  be  simplified  by  wise  composers  who  will  see  that  the 
interpolated  bars  and  movements  that  really  Impair  the  har- 
mony and  are  not  truly  germalne  to  the  general  theme,  are 
useless  and  confusing  and  ought  to  be  cut  out. 


One  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  musical  form  has 
been  utterly  neglected  by  the  composers  of  regulatory  music, 
and  that  is  the  interpolation  of  needed  points  of  repose. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  clarion  blast  of  the  reveille;  the 
waves  of  tumultuous  fervor  lash  too  high  and  continuously 
and  the  delirium  of  power  Is  too  rampant.  There  is  too  little 
of  the  sweetened  accents  of  peace  as  delineated  by  the  flute; 
not  enough  of  the  nerve  quieting  legato  during  which  the  rail- 
roads can  take  their  bearings,  find  out  where  they  are,  and 
what  they  can  do  about  it,  and  whether  they  understand  the 
motif  of  the  composer. 

People  cannot  stand  It  to  be  worked  up  to  the  pitch  of 
frenzy  all  the  time.  The  loud  pedal  was  not  Intended  for  con- 
stant use.  There  is  nothing  so  exhaustive  and  wearisome  as 
the  continuous  exhibition  of  sheer  power. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  a  few  nights  since  by  an  Incident 
that  occurred  in  a  theater  in  New  York.  The  bill  of  the  play 
had  provided  a  scrieB  of  performances  varied  In  scope. 
Thrilling  feats  by  acrobats  caused  the  audience  to  be  breath- 
less In  amazement  at  the  terrible  riskB  of  life  and  limb  taken 
by  the  performers  and  elicited  salvos  of  applause  as  in  safety 
they  concluded  their  perilous  undertakings.  Prima  donnas 
electrified  their  hearers  by  touching  high  notes  that  seemed 
heyond  the  reach  of  human  throat.  Giants  with  a  muscular 
development  super  human  gave  startling  exhibition  of  what 
strength  can  endure  and  accomplish.  Magicians  mystified  by 
their  legerdemain  and  won  our  resounding  plaudits.  Come- 
dians convulsed  us  with  their  drollery.  But  it  was  not  until 
a  couple  who  were  billed  as  man  and  wife,  who  must  live  to- 
gether day  after  day,  gave  a  skit  In  which  connubial  felicity 
wua  the  keynote,  that  the  audience  rose  to  its  highest  point 
of  enthusiasm.  The  voices  of  the  couple  were  not  remark- 
able, but  they  sang  of  love.  Their  actions  were  those  of  in- 
tense mutual  admiration  and  their  asseverations  were  that 
they  could  not  live  without  each  other.  They  embraced  with  , 
an  ardor  that  was  infectious,  and,  as  they  billed  and  cooed  . 
and  hugged  and  kissed  with  sympathetic  unction  and  sin- 
cerity, with  the  air  of  those  who  were  thoroughly  enjoying  ■ 
themselves  and  meant  every  word  they  were  singing,  the 
audience  seemingly  forgot  that  they  were  simply  doing  a  the- 
atrical turn  and  simply  went  wild  over  th«m.  Compared  with 
their  appeal  to  the  heart  side  of  the  people  there  assembled  - 
all  the  tricks,  skill,  daring,  fun  and  art  of  thoBe  who  had  pre-'' 
ceded  them  was  as  nothing.  All  the  world  loves  a  lover. 
The  world  is  at  its  best  when  manifesting  appreciation,  con- 
sideration and  tenderness.  The  sweetest,  most  Inspiring, 
most  ennobling  music  of  all  the  ages  Is  the  harmony  of  the  i 
heart. 

Within  the  proper  limitations  of  an  after-dinner  speech  I  ' 
cannot  do  more  than  warble  a  few  notes  of  all  the  emotions ' 
that  well  up  from  my  heart  to  my  HpB  as  I  am  stirred  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  effects  of  harmony  when  it  shall  resound 
throughout  the  corridors  of  human  endeavor. 

I  have  touched  lightly,  and  I  fear  not  impressively,  upon 
the  effect  that  the  music  of  regulation  has  had  upon  our  rail-  J 
ways.    With  all  Its  false  notes,  strident  bars,  crashing  of 
brass  and  Impulses  of  unrestrained  fervor,  the  railways  are 
better  for  it,  and  they  have  learned  to  make  responses  thereto  , 
—hesitatingly  at  first — but  Increasing  in  strength  and  in  1 
appreciation  of  Its  underlying  motive. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  by  my  incursion  into  the  field  of 
musical  metaphor  is  that,  having  realized  how  they  have  been  ' 
impressed  by  the  concert  of  the  public  voice  making  clear  to  1 
them  the  emotions  of  those  who  have  composed  the  statutory  j 
measures,  conceived  the  movements  that  have  carried  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  governmental  supervision  of  railway 
operation,  the  railway  managers  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
bestir  themselves  to  compose  the  "muBlc  of  the  rails."  Many 
of  our  railway  executives  are  appearing  In  public  and  upon 
social  occasions  to  tell  the  story  of  the  railroads.  This  is 
what  must  be  done,  and  done  continuously  and  effectively. 
Those  who  have  sung  of  what  tbey  want  have  bad  too  much 
of  a  monopoly  of  the  stage  center.  It  Is  up  to  the  railroad 
men  to  sing  to  them  of  what  they  have.  The  railway  man- 
agers have  been  too  long  the  audience  and  It  behooves  them 
to  become  performers  themselves.  Those  who  do  not  exerclse- 
their  vocal  chords  by  framing  language  are  seldom  under- 
stood. True,  there  Is  a  lot  of  talk  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand, and  that  perhaps  does  not  mean  much.  If  anything,  hut 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  fellow  who  talks  who  gats  an 
audience.  Some  who  hear  him  think  they  understand  and  act 
accordingly.  There  must  be  borne  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  public  the  story  of  the  wonderful  things  that  railroads 
are  doing  for  them.  Place  In  Juxtaposition  the  blessings  that 
railroads  confer  upon  our  land  and  what  the  public  wants 
them  to  do  In  addition,  and  the  blessings  are  as  a  mountain  of 
Joy  overshadowing  a  molehill  of  discontent. 

Once  get  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  cease  brooding 
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over  their  few  real  Ills  and  many  Imaginary  ones  and  bold 
up  (o  them  (they  cannot  be  exaggerated)  their  manifold  ad- 
vantages vouchsafed  by  their  niarvelously  equipped  and  man- 
aged trans|>ortatlon  facilities;  show  them  by  your  daily  walk, 
conversation  and  achievements  that  their  real  ills  are  the 
subject  of  your  serious  thought  for  their  proper  remedy,  and 
their  frownH  will  be  changed  to  smiles;  their  Imprecations 
will  be  changed  to  words  of  praise. 

8o  1  say  to  you,  my  friends  of  the  railways,  81NG!  Sing 
to  the  public  of  mountains  tunneled  to  reduce  grades  and  dis- 
tances. Sing  to  them  of  the  waters  spanned  by  steel  and  of 
embankments  upheld  by  granite  eternal.  Sing  of  the  luxury 
of  modern  travel  and  of  the  sleepless  vigils  kept  for  the 
aalety  oi  loose  wno  must  absent  tneimelves  irotu  their  home 
firesides.  Sing  of  the  annihilation  of  distance  by  the  celerity 
of  train  movement.  Sing  of  the  spacious  and  majestic 
terminals  in  our  great  cities,  with  every  heed  for  their 
creature  comfort  and  convenience.  Sing  of  the  doubling  and 
quadrupling  of  tracks  for  the  handling  of  our  nation's  traffic 


And  with  a  zest,  bespeaking  a  glee  that  niaketh  the  heart 
glad,  shall  come  the  response  from  those  who  carry: 

"See,  our  patrons,  an  army  great, 
Our  service  they  appreciate! 
Our  dealings  square,  from  wrath  we're  clear, 
And  they  are  now  our  friends  sincere." 

Having  come  within  close  touch,  when  bands  may  be 
clasped  In  cordial  grip,  in  splendid  unison,  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  the  melody  of  friendship,  all  will  Join  in  singing: 

"Together  we,  in  harmony, 
Will  weave  our  country's  destiny. 
In  field  and  mart,  In  mine  and  mill, 
And,  on  the  rails,  there'll  be  good  will." 


NEW  OFFICER8  OF  THE  A.  R.  E.  A. 


The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  of  the  American  Rail 
way  Engineering  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Churchill  Just  before  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  yesterday.   The  new  officers  are: 

President — E.  F.  Wendt,  assistant  engineer,  Pittsburgh  ft 
Utke  Erie.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President — W.  D.  Storey,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Santa 
Ke  System.  Chicago,  III. 

Second  Vice-President — Robt.  Trimble,  chief  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way,  Northwest  System,  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Treasurer — Geo.  H.  Bremner.  engineer  Illinois  District.  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  &  Qutncy,  Chicago,  III. 

Seerotary— E.  H.  Frltch. 

fllrectors  for  Three  Years— 

A.  K.  Shurtleff,  office  engineer,  Chicago.  Rock  Island  * 
Pacific.  Chicago,  III. 

C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer.  Santa  Pe  System,  Topeka.  Kana. 

John  O.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Western  Lines.  Canadian 
Pacific.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee — 

H.  R.  Safford.  chief  engineer.  Grand  Trunk  System.  Mont- 
real, Que. 

A.  O.  Cunningham,  chief  engineer,  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  L.  Huntley,  chief  engineer,  Union  Pacific.  Omaha,  Neb. 
R.  N.  Begien.  assistant  general  superintendent.  Baltimore 
ft  Ohio.  Baltimore.  Md 
A.  F.  Robinson,  bridge  engineer.  Santa  Fe  System.  Chicago. 

Ill 


REGISTRATION— AMERICAN    RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION. 


EDWIN  F.  WENDT,  President-Elect. 


Sing  or  the  higher  wages  and  lower  rates  of  American  rail- 
roads when  compared  with  other  countries  Sing  to  the  popu- 
lace of  your  comprehension  of  their  needs,  and  when  from 
the  cbolr  of  the  people  you  hear  the  prayer,  "Oh.  Promise 
Me!"  In  answering  song  tell  them  that  the  vow  Is  made  and 
will  he  kept. 

Thus  shall  we  as  a  people  move  steadily  up  the  mountain- 
side which  leads  to  the  great  Plain  of  Amity,  where  athwart 
the  vaulted  heaven  above  shall  be  displayed  In  letters  of 
living  light  the  memorable  words  of  Grant.  "Let  us  have 
peace." 

Then  as  the  multitude  of  those  who  must  be  served  by  the 
railwayit  approach  the  hos:s  of  those  who  serve  them,  who 
are  moving  with  radiant  faces  to  meet. them,  the  air  will  be 
vibrant  with  a  song  from  the  people: 

"Our  railroads  are  our  Joy  anil  pride; 
N'o  more  their  conduct  we  deride 
We're  boastful  of  their  usefulness 
And  they  our  rights  do  not  transgress. ' 


MF.HHr.HS 

Alfred.  F.  H.,  Gen.  Man..  P.  M.  R.  It .  Detroit,  Mich. 
Bailey,  A.  R.,  Instructor  Surveying,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Itarnard,  R.  C,  Supt.,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Cincinnati.  O. 
Katchellor,  F.  D..  Asst.  to  Gen.  Supt.,  B.  ft  O.  S.  W.  R.  R  . 

Cincinnati. 
Hates.  Onward,  Con.  Eng.,  Chicago. 

Beahan.   W 11  lard    Assistant   Engineer,  1.    S    £    M.  8.  Ry.. 

Cleveland. 

Beye.  John  C.  Loc.  Eng.,  C,  R.  I.  ft  P.  Ry..  Chicago,  111. 
Ilisbee.  F.  M  .  Engineer  W.  L..  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Iji  Junta. 

Colo. 

Bohland.  J.  A..  Bridge  Engineer,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boyd.  G.  E..  Supt.  B.  and  B..  D.  L.  ft  W.  R.  A..  Scranton,  Pa. 

Brown.  A.  V..  Engineer.  M.  W.,  Lake  Shore  Electric  Ry., 
Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Brown.  E.  T..  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R-.  Orafton.  W.  Va. 

Brown.  H.  W„  Asst.  Dlv.  Eng.  Pennsylvania  Lines.  lagans- 
port,  Ind. 

Brumley.  D.  J.,  Eng.  Const..  I.  C.  R.  R..  Chicago.  111. 
Budd.  Ralph.  Ch.  Eng..  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Burke.  James,  E.  M.  W.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Byers,  M.  C,  Asst.  to  Prest.,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
(  handler.  Charles.  Bridge  Engineer.  C.  O.  W.  R.  R.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Cleveland.  G.  C.  Ch.  Eng..  L  S  ft  M.  S  Ry..  Cleveland.  O. 
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Condron,   T.   L.,  Consulting 
Chicago. 

Coon.  C.  J..  Eng.,  Grand  Cent.  Ter..  X.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R  R., 
New  York. 

Cowper.  J.  W.,  Vlce-Prest.  Lack.  Br.  Co.,  New  York. 
Cronlcan.  W.  P.,  Asst.  Eng..  Illinois  Central  R.  R..  Chicago. 


III. 


and  Sur.,  Univ.  of 


Dalton,  B.  J.,  Prof.  Ry. 

Tokepa,  Kan. 
Darling.  P.  3.,  Eng.  M.  W..  B.  ft  M.  R  R.. 
Davis.  C.  8.,  Con.  Eng.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Delo,  C.  G.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  C.  G.  W.  R  R..  Chicago,  111. 
Denney,  C.  E.,  Signal  Eng..  L.  8.  ft  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Edmondsou,  G.  N..  Dlv.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R..  Roch 

ester.  N.  Y. 

Ferrlday,  Robert,  E.  M.  W.,  Big  Four  Ry..  Indianu polls,  Ind. 
Flora,  G.,  Roadmaster,  C.  ft-  I.  ft  P.  Ry.,  Estherville.  Iowa. 
Frame.  J.  T..  Asst  Supt,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Garner,  R.  D..  Asst.  Eng.,  O.  T.  Ry.,  Bay  Cliy.  Mich. 
Gerber,  Emll,  AsBt.  to  PreBt,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Grant,  W.  H.,  Mgr.  Const,  Mackenxle.  Mann  ft  Co.,  To- 
ronto, Can. 

(•ray,  Kdw.,  Jr..  Asst  Eng.,  C.  ft  O.  Ry.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Griffith,  Lawrence,  Cons.  Slg.  Eng.,  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 
Guild,  W.  A.,  Dlv.  Eng..  A.,  T.  ft  S.  P.  Ry..  Chllllcothe,  111. 
HaUllp,  L  E.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Hart,  E.  E..  Chief  Engineer,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hatt,  W.  K.,  Prof.  C.  E.,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Hawk,  A.  T..  Architect,  Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago,  111. 
Hayward,  H.  M.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  Chllll- 
cothe, O. 

Hegel,  Q.  W.,  Chief  Eng.,  Chicago  Junction  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Howe.  C.  H.  R,  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  8.  W.  R.  R.,  Flora.  III. 
Hughes,  W.  T..  Asst.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

Kuckuck.  E.  B.  B.,  Civil  Engineer,  Chicago.  111. 
U  Bach.  Paul  M..  Asst.  Eng..  C.  R.  1.  &  P.  Ry..  Chicago. 
Lane,  B.  G-,  Asst.  Eng..  B.  &  O.  R  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lawton.  L.  C,  Dlv.  Eng.,  A.,  T.  &  8.  P.  Ry..  Newton.  Kan. 
Leffler,  B.  R,  Br.  Eng.,  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.  Ry..  Cleveland,  O. 
Lewis,  E.  R..  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.,  D.,  S.  S.  ft  A.  R.  R.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Long,  M.  A..  Asst.  to  Ch.  Eng.,  B.  A  O.  R.  R-,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lonnbladh,  L.  F..  Supt,  Tenn.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Xasbville,  Tenn. 
McCalman,  Ralph.  Eng.,  M.  W.,  III.  Traction  System,  De- 
catur, III. 

Maher,  John,  Asst.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  S.  W.  R.  R,  Flora, 
111. 

Markham,  E.  L., 
Ark. 

Markl'ey,  A.  8.,  Master  Carpenter,  C.  &  E.  1.  R.  R,  Danville. 
I1L 

Merrick.  H.  B.,  Asst.  Prof,  in  Sur.,  Univ.  of  Mich..  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich- 
Michel.  Wm.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Hocking  Valley  R  R.,  Columbus.  O. 
Millard,  a  S..  Supt.,  Big  Four.  Wabash,  Ind. 
Morehouse.  W.  W.,  Res.  Eng.,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.  Ry.,  Mel- 
bourne, la. 

Owen,  Alfred  W.,  Asst.  Eng..  Q.  ft  C.  Route,  Cincinnati.  O. 
Pearce,  R  M.,  Res.  Eng.,  P.  ft  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pederaen.  H.,  Asst.  Eng.,  M.  St.  P.  ft  S.  S.  M.  Ry.,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Petersen.  W.  H..  Eng.  M.  W.,  C,  R.  1.  ft  P.  Ry..  Dea  Moines. 
Ia. 

Pfelfer,  H.  J..  E.  M.  W..  Ter,  R.  R.  Assn.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Raymond,  E.,  Gen.  Supt.,  A.  T.  ft  8.  F.  Ry.,  Newton,  Kan. 

Reisler,  E.  T.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Rex,  George  E-,  Manager,  Treating  Plants,  Santa  Fe  Sys, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Ron  bock,  W.  L..  Ch.  Eng.,  W.  &  L.  E..  Cleveland,  O. 

Rltter,  Adam,  Arch.,  Q.  &  C.  Route.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rote,  R.  O.  Jr.,  Asst  Chief  Eng.,  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Cleve- 
land. O. 

Rust,  A.  F.,  Con.  Eng.,  K.  C.  S.  Ry.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
SatUey,  R  C.  Asst.  Eng.,  C,  R  I.  ft  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Scheetx,  F.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Schults,  W.  F.,  Eng.  Const.,  Memphis  Un.  Sta,  Co.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Scott,  Guy.  Dlv.  Eng.,  Pa.  Lines.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Senter,  8.  S..  Dlv.  Eng.  M.  W.,  W.  ft  L  E.  R.  R,  Canton,  O- 
Sesser.  John  C.  Asst.  Eng.  M.  W.,  G.  N.  Ry..  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Smith.  D.  W.,  Eng.  of  ConBtr..  H.  V.  Ry.,  Columbus,  O. 
Smith,  J.  E..  rniverBity  of  III.,  Urbana,  111. 
Sprague,  Wlllson,  Dlv,  Eng.,  N.  Y.,  C.  ft  St.  L.  R,  R.,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio. 

P.  J..  Dlv.  Eng..  O.  R.  ft  I.  R.  R..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
W.  F.,  Asst.  Eng..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


St.  L.  3.  W.  Ry..  Pine  Bluff, 


Talbot,  A.  N.,  Prof.  Mun.  ft  San  Eng.  of  III.,  Urbana,  111. 
Tordella,  J.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  K.,  Garrett,  Ind. 
Townsend,  T.  G.,  Tim.  Treat,  lnsp..  Sou.  Ry.,  Washington,  ■ 

D.  C. 

Tuthill.  Job,  Eng.  Bldga.,  K.  C.  T.  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Van  Uouten.  R.  A.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  L.  V.  R  K.,  EaBton,  Pa. 
Wadswortb,  J.  E.,  Res.  Eng.,  Ant.  Bridge  Co.,  New  York. 
Walling.  V.  R,  Prln.  Asst.  Eng..  C.  ft  W.  I.  R.  R.  Chicago.  111. 
Waring.  O.  T.,  Eng.  of  Roadway,  A.  C.  L.  Savannah,  Ga. 
Watson,  P.  J.,  Jr.,  Ast  Eng.,  C.  ft  A  Ry.,  Springfield,  III. 
Weatherly.  E.  P.,  Dlv.  Eng.  K.  C.  T.  Ry.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wentworth,  C.  C.  Prln.  Asst.  Eng..  N.  ft  W.  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Wilkinson,  J.  W.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  St.  L.  R.  R,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Williams.  W.  D.,  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  N.  R.  R„  Van  Wert.  Ohio. 

Wilson,  C.  A,  Con.  Eng.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wonaon,  S.  L.,  Gen.  Bridge  lnsp..  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Worthlngton,  B.  A.,  Prest..  C.  ft  A  Ry..  Chicago,  111 

Zook,  M.  A.,  Con.  Eng.,  Plalnfleld,  N.  J. 

atresia. 

Ruder,  F.  R..  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  T.  H.  ft  S.  E.,  Chicago. 
Drayer,  C.  E„  Asst.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  St.  L,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Garrett.  R.  H„  Asst.  Eng.,  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Wise,  A.  J.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C,  R.  I.  ft  P.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Wilkinson.  P.  C,  Asst.  Eng.,  Wheeling  Terminal,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Bryan,  C.  W.,  Ch.  Eng.,  American  Brldgo  Co.,  New  York. 
Hawkins,  C.  U,  Ch.  Eng.  Roadway,  United  Rya.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Byron,  E.  Case,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Hercules  Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  York. 
Bang,  H.  B.,  Dlat.  Eng.,  Frisco  R  R,  Chaffee.  Mo. 
Guy,  F.  L,  Dlv.  Eng.,  A.,  T.  ft  8.  F.,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 
KiKhtmlre,  John  F.,  Trausltmaii,  A.,  T.  ft  8.  F..  ArkanaaB 
City,  Kan. 

Wltwer,  J.  W.,  Ch.  Clerk,  P.,  C.  ft  Y.,  PltUburgh,  Pa 
Brooking,  J.  H.,  Asat.  Eng.,  Frisco  Lines,  Springfield.  Mo. 
McFarland,  H.  F.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Frisco  Lines,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Brown.  J.  M.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Pere  Marquette,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Fasem,  A.  W.,  Asst  Eng.,  St.  L  S.  W.,  Tyler,  Texas. 
Vols,  E.  C,  Gen.  Foreman  Signals,  G.  N.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
McGalgan,  J.  S.,  Roadmaster,  Frisco  Lines,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
White.  F.  G..  Slg.  lnsp..  Great  Northern,  St  Paul.  Minn. 
Sitison,  F.  P.,  Aaat  Eng.,  Grand  Trunk,  Detroit  Mich. 
Eber,  J.  W.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  T.  H.  ft  B..  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Barnhart.  E.  II.,  Asst.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O..  Newcastle,  Pa. 
Williams,  A.  P.,  Asst  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.,  Connellsvllle,  Pa 
Estep,  H.  C,  Eng.  Constr.,  S.  N.  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Spleth,  O.  C,  Asst  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  0-,  Cleveland,  Ohlq. 
Lee,  W.  B.,  New  York. 

Clougb,  A.  M„  N.  Y.  Central  Lines,  Batavla,  N.  Y. 
Both,  W.  R,  Sheboygan  Ry.  ft  Elec  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
McComb,  R.  J.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  W.  ft  L.  E„  Canton,  Ohio. 
Hosklns,  P.  Lv,  Asst.  Eng.,  W.  ft  L.  £..  Canton,  Ohio. 
Morey,  Richard,  R  R.  Contr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hosklns,  F.  G.,  Asat.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  0.,  Foxburg. 
Brooke,  Richard,  Asat  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hlgglns,  W.  M..  Asst  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  0.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Holsman,  J.  F.,  Pur.  Agt,  K.  ft  M.  Ry.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Teal,  J.  E.,  Aaat  Eng.,  Operating  Dept.  B.  ft  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Burke,  Frank,  Trav.  Agt,  D.,  M.  ft  N.,  Proctor,  Minn. 
White,  F.  H.,  D.,  M.  ft  N..  Duluth,  Minn. 
Clark.  W.  A.,  Gen.  Car  Foreman.  D..  M.  ft  N..  Proctor,  Minn. 
SfHidon.  C.  W.,  Supt.  Motive  Power  ft  Cars,  D.,  M.  ft  N.,  Proc- 
tor, Minn. 

Boltn.  W.  C,  Asst  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  0.  C.  T..  Chicago,  111. 
Abbott,  George  W.  Act.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  &  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  R.  M.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Lynch,  H.  C,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Reaney.  Charles  F„  Asst.  Chief  Eng.,  W.  C.  F.  ft  N..  Waterloo. 
Iowa. 

Rust,  F.  E..  Ch.  Eng.,  W.  C.  F.  ft  N.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Irving.  T.  T.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  Grand  Trunk.  Chicago.  111. 
Lacy,  L.  D.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago,  111. 
Simons,  P.  T.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St  LouiB,  Mo. 
Congdon,  C.  0.,  Gen.  Roadmaater,  Mo.  Pac,  Coffeyvllle,  Kan. 


SUPERVISORS  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Bessemer  ft  Lake  Erie  Is  well  represented  at  the 
convention  and  the  exhibition.  All  five  of  this  company's 
track  supervisors  and  both  of  1U  supervisors  of  structures 
are  spending  two  days  each  In  the  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion and  at  the  Coliseum. 

The  three  supervisors  of  the  8t.  Louis  division  of  the 
Vandnlla  are  visiting  the  convention  and  the  exhibition  to-day. 
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APPLICATION  OF  B.  *  O.  DYNAMOMETER  TESTS  TO 
TONNAGE  RATING* 

Dt  R.  N.  Bboikn, 
Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Many  miles  have  been  run  with  dynamometer  cars,  but  few 
real  results  bare  been  obtained  which  give  reliable  data  con- 
cerning train  resistance.  The  number  of  formula  In  use  only 
serves  to  Inspire  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any 
of  them.  It  Is  true  that  some  dynamometer  charts  have 
not  been  properly  studied,  but  there  are  many  unknown 
factors  which  make  the  Interpretation  of  the  charts  difficult 
Facilities  for  making  these  tests  properly  are  rarely  bad. 
It  is  an  expensive  matter  to  make  the  tests  and  an  equally 
expensive  one  to  analyze  the  chart*.  The  results  obtained 
seldom  agree  with  the  preconceived  notions  of  those  who 
use  them,  causing  modifications  and  amplifications  of  a  more 
or  less  "practical"  nature.  The  verdict  is,  generally,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  a  rating  Is  to  try  different  loadings  until 
the  correct  one  Is  found,  and  then  use  It 

This  method  would  be  all  right  If  the  loadtng  adopted 
as  the  result  of  such  trials  was  a  proper  one  for  all  conditions 
of  cars  and  condition  of  track  and  weather.  There  is  a!  30 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  correct  rating. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  proper  ratings  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  power  of  the  locomotive  and  the  grade;  yet  the 
ideal  condition  la  realized  when  such  facilities  for  handling 
trains  are  supplied  that  those  two  factors  control  the  rating. 
The  teste  described  below  have  demonstrated  that  with  the 
wide  variation  of  working  conditions  on  a  railroad,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  value  to  train  resistance.  It 
Is,  however,  possible  to  establish  a  practical  base  which  Is 
on  the  safe  side  and  will  give  good  working  results.  Since 
the  object  of  tonnage  rating  Is  to  establish  a  standard 
by  which  performance  may  be  measured,  It  la  better  to  pre- 
determine that  standard  than  to  allow  each  one  to  make  its 
own.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  establishment  of  standards 
Is  good,  since  uniformity  of  performance  approximating  a 
proper  standard  always  yields  a  higher  average  than  a  mix- 
ture of  high  and  low  grade  performance.  In  other  words, 
good  results  may  be  obtained  by  doing  well  all  the  time. 

DTKAMOMETEB  TOTS. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December, 
1910.  and  January,  1911,  dynamometer  tests  were  made  on 
tbe  Baltimore  £  Ohio,  with  trains  made  up  as  naturally 
resulted  from  traffic  conditions.  Tbe  tests  extended  over  all 
the  main  lines  and  more  Important  branches  or  the  road,  thus 
embracing  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  Tbe  profiles  of  many 
of  the  divisions  were  specially  run  for  these  testa.  The 
dynamometer  used  was  of  the  direct  pull  oil  cylinder  type, 
with  piston  rod  connected  to  tbe  drawbar  of  the  car.  The 
recording  apparatus  of  the  car  was  described  In  the  Railway 
Ape  of  April  13.  1906,  page  656. 

Graphical  charts  were  made  by  the  recording  apparatus 
showing  continuous  records  of  the  following  Items  of  In- 
formation: (a)  Location  of  the  test  car  upon  the  road;  (b) 
time  elapsed  since  beginning  of  test  (tt-mln.  intervals);  (c) 
mile  posts;  (d)  speed  in  miles  per  hour;  (e)  drawbar  pull 
of  locomotive;  (f)  Injector  in  use  or  shut-off;  (g)  coal  fired 
(number  of  scoops);  (h)  boiler  pressure;  (1)  train  line  (air) 
pressure.  Notations  of  temperature  and  weather  conditions 
were  made  as  often  as  change  occurred.  Data  of  train  con- 
sist, weight  and  length  were  entered  on  the  charts.  On  the 
engine,  "log  books"  were  kept  preserving  tabulated  records 
of:  Position  of  reversing  lever,  position  of  throttle  lever,  use 

_  'Abstract  of  Appendix  B  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic*  of  Railway  Ixxaitlon. 


of  Injector,  boiler  pressure  bcoops  ot  coa]  fired,  water 
consumed,  and  other  data  relating  to  tbe  tests. 

CALCULATING  RESULTS. 

The  purpose  of  the  calculation  was  to  determine  tbe  total 
frictions]  train  resistance  at  Intervals  of  one-half  minute 
throughout  each  test  run.  To  do  this.  It  was  necessary  to 
calculate  the  resistances  due  to  grade,  curvature  and  accelera- 
tion at  each  half-minute  Interval,  and  to  subtract  tbe  sum  of 
these  resistances  at  each  such  point  from  the  total  drawbar 
pull  developed  by  tbe  engine  at  that  point.  The  remainder, 
being  the  total  frictions!  train  resistance,  was  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  train  In  tons,  thus  obtaining  the  frictlonal 
train  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton.  This  method  gives  the 
momentary  values  of  "train  resistance"  at  tbe  points  con- 
sidered. 

The  speed  ot  the  paper  travel  used  on  the  recording  ma- 
chine throughout  tbe  tests  was  such  as  to  make  the  graphical 
charts  on  a  scale  of  three  Inches  to  the  mile.  A  distinctive 
mark  on  the  time  record  line  shown  on  the  charts  was  made 
to  indicate  the  expiration  of  each  half-minute  Interval.  The 
points  so  Indicated  will  hereinafter  be  spoken  of  as  "half- 
minute  points."  It  was  necessary  to  determine  for  each 
half-minute  point  the  speed  of  the  train,  the  difference  in  feet 
of  elevation  between  the  rear  of  the  tender  and  tbe  rear  ot 
the  caboose,  and  the  degree  of  curvature  of  tbe  section  of 
track  on  which  the  train  was  located  at  that  Instant. 

To  determine  the  speed  at  each  half-minute  point,  tbe 
average  speed  during  the  half-minute  Interval  preceding  was 
added  to  the  average  speed  during  the  half-minute  Interval 
succeeding  and  the  sum  having  been  divided  by  two,  the 
result  was  considered  as  tbe  speed  at  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  average  speed  during  each  half-minute  Interval  was 
determined  as  follows:  Through  each  half-minute  point  a 
vertical  line  was  drawn,  cutting  the  drawbar  pull  record 
line,  the  distance  record  line  and  the  location  record  line. 
Having  selected  on  the  chart  some  well-established  point 
such  as  a  signal  tower,  it  was  given  the  mileage  designation 
corresponding  to  its  mileage  on  the  track  profile.  Tbe  dis- 
tance from  this  point  to  each  half-minute  Interval  was  scaled 
and  the  resulting  mileage  figure  assigned.  This  mileage  was 
then  reduced  to  terms  of  hundred  foot  stations,  corresponding 
to  tho  stations  on  the  track  profile  by  multiplying  by  52.8. 
The  difference  between  the  mileage  figures  at  two  adjacent 
half-minute  points  multiplied  by  120  was  then  the  average 
speed  for  tbe  Interval  between  these  points.  This  speed  was 
checked  by  scaling  between  the  half-minute  points  with  a 
40  parts  to  the  inch  scale,  reading  one  "mile  per  hour"  for 
each  1/40  inch. 

Tbe  calculations  were  tabulated  in  columns  beaded,  "Time"; 
"Miles  from  Starting";  "Hundred  Foot  Stations";  "Grade  Fac- 
tor" (I.  e„  difference  in  feet  of  elevation  between  rear  of 
tender  and  rear  of  caboose);  "Speed";  "Speed  Difference" 
(I.  e.<  increase  in  speed  during  the  half -minute  interval); 
"Speed  Force"  (i.  e.,  pounds  of  available  drawhar  pull  con- 
sumed In  acceleration);  "Grade  Force"  (1.  e.,  pounds  of  avail- 
able drawbar  pull  consumed  In  overcoming  the  resistance- 
due  to  grade  and  curvature),  and  "Speed  Force  plus  Grade 
Force"  (I.  e.,  the  sum  of  the  two  Items  next  preceding  and 
the  total  amount  to  be  subtracted  from  total  drawbar  pull, 
leaving  as  remainder  total  "Train  Resistance").  The  "Speed 
Difference"  was  deduced  from  the  "Speeds"  by  subtraction, 
and  shows  the  average  acceleration  in  miles  per  hour  for  half- 
minute  intervals.  The  "Speed  Force"  was  obtained  by  use 
of  tbe  formula  giv  n  by  G.  R.  Henderson,  in  his  "Locomotive 
Operation:" 

V.-VJ 

(1)    Pt  —  C  ,  where  Pt  —  energy  in  lbs.  per  tea. 

8 

C  =  constant.    V,  -  and  V,  -  velocities  considered  In  miles 
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per  hour.  S  =  distance  in  feet.  For  a  constant  time  Interval 
of  30  seconds. 

6280    V,  -f  V, 

(2)    8-  =  22   (VJ  +  V,)  =  f«et    per  half 

120  2 

minute. 
Substituting  (2)  in  (1). 
C(VJ—  V»)  C 

Pt  =  =  -(V,-V,). 

22  (V,  +  V.)  22 
The  revolving  wheels  tend  to  Increase  the  effective  Inertia 
In  a  horizontal  direction  in  a  loaded  car  by  three  per  cent., 
and  In  an  empty  car  by  eight  per  cent 
Applying  these  percentages  to  66.76  (given  by  Henderson): 
C  —  1.03  X  66.76  =  68.76  for  loaded  cars. 
C  =  1.03  X  66.76  =  68.66  for  loaded  cars. 

Then  Pt  =  (V,  -  V.)  =  3.12  (V,  -  V.)  for  loaded  cars. 

22 
72.1 

=  (V,  -  V.)  =  3.28  (V,  -  V.)  for  empty  cars. 

22 

=  3.20(V,—  V,)  for  partly 
loaded. 

The  total  force  of  acceleration  for  a  train,  for  an  Interval 
of  30  seconds.  Is: 

P  =  KT  (V,  — V,), 
when  P  -  -  total  force  of  acceleration  (  +  when  speed  Is  In- 
creasing, and  —  when  decreasing). 

K=  constant  varying  from  3.12  to  3.28  as  above. 

T  =  actual  tonnage  of  train  behind  tender. 

V,  —  V,  —  change  of  velocity  in  miles  per  hour. 
V,  —  V,  was  taken  to  the  nearest  tenth  mile  and  tables  pre- 
pared for  each  train  consist  to  show  P  for  any  change  of 
velocity  appearing  in  the  speed  difference  column. 

The  "Grade  Factor"  was  scaled  from  the  profile  and  shows 
the  difference  in  elevation  In  feet  between  the  rear  of  the  ten- 
der and  the  rear  of  the  caboose  at  the  balf-mlnute  point,  the 
length  of  the  train  having  been  computed  from  the  train  con- 
sist, and  laid  down  to  scale  on  the  track  profile,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  head  end  of  train,  shown  In  the  "Station" 
column.  A  (+ )  "Grade  Factor"  Indicates  an  ascending  grade, 
and  a  (— )  "Grade  Factor"  Indicates  a  descending  grade  in 
the  direction  In  which  the  train  Is  moving. 

Curvature  was  allowed  for  In  the  "Grade  Factor"  by  adding 
a  (-{-)  quantity  to  the  difference  In  elevation  between  the 
ends  of  the  train,  at  the  rate  of  .04  ft.  for  each  degree  of 
central  angle  occupied  by  the  train  for  curves  of  over  1,000 
ft.  in  length,  and  shorter  curves  when  the  tangent  track  be- 
tween them  was  so  small  that  the  train  may  be  taken  to  be 
entirely  on  curve.  For  curves  less  than  1,000  ft.  In  length, 
the  compensation  was  taken  at  .03  ft.  per  degree  of  central 
angle. 

The  force  consumed  In  overcoming  the  resistance  due  to 
grade  and  curvature  Is: 

G  X  20 

P  =  ,  where  F  =  force  in  lbs.  per  ton  (  +  when 

h 

grade  Is  ascending,  and  —  when  descending),    G  =  "Grade 
Factor"  in  feet.  L  =  length  of  train  behind  tender  expressed 
in  "Stations"  (units  of  100  feet). 
O  x  20 

F1  =  T  Total  "Grade  Force"  for  train  of  (T) 

L  tons  (L)  100-ft.  stations  In  length. 

20 

T  —  Is  a  constant  for  each  train  consist  and  F  was  tabulated 
L 

for  different  values  of  G  to  tenths  of  a  foot. 

"Speed  Force  -f-  Grade  Force"  at  each  half-mlnuto  point  was 
subtracted  from  the  drawbar  pull  shown  on  the  chart  at  that 
point,  leaving  as  remainder  the  total  train  resistance,  which 
divided  by  the  total  tonnage  of  the  train  gave  the  momentary 
resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  at  that  point. 

Record  books  were  used  to  preserve  a  tabulated  record  of 
the  half-minute  read  Inns  for  each  run,  classifying  the  read- 
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lngs  by  speed  ranges  (1-5.  6-10,  10-15.  16-20,  20-80,  30-40  and 
40-60  miles  per  hour),  temperature  ranges  (20  to  36  deg.  and 
36  deg.  up)  and  ranges  of  car  weight  (below  20,  20  to  30,  80 
to  40,  40  to  50.  60  to  60,  60  to  70,  and  over  70  tons).  A  chart 
was  made  for  each  run,  plotting  "resistance"  and  "time" 
vertically  against  "distance  from  start"  horizontally.  The 
legend  showed  "average  car  weight."  "temperature  ranges" 
and  "speed  ranges"  and  for  each  point  plotted  a  note  was 
made  of  the  number  of  half-minute  readings  averaged  to  give 
the  value  plotted.  Each  value  plotted  was  the  average  of  ten 
or  less  half-minute  readings.  From  the  "run  charts"  were 
selected  all  stops  of  sufficient  length  to  cause  an  Increase  of 
3  lbs.  per  ton  in  resistance,  the  Increase  in  resistance  caused 
by  a  stop  being  determined  by  averaging  all  balf-mlnute  read- 
ings for  IS  minutes  before  the  stop  and  subtracting  from  the 
average  of  all  balf-mlnute  readings  for  16  minutes  after  the 
stop.  These  selected  stops  were  plotted  on  the  charts  as 
"zero  distance."  Resistance  was  plotted  vertically  against 
"distance  from  stop"  horizontally.  For  each  R  value  plotted, 
the  number  of  half-mlnute  readings  averaged  to  secure  the 
value  was  Indicated. 

The  "final  charts"  were  obtained  by  classifying  the  "stop 
charts"  by  "average  car  weight"  and  "temperature  range" 
groups.  The  points  on  charts  which  could  be  so  classified  Into 
one  group  were  replotted  Into  a  series  of  charta  varying  from 
each  other  only  In  the  "speed  range"  covered  by  each.  A 
curve  was  then  drawn  on  each  chart  so  classified  and  re- 
plotted,  which  indicated  the  "resistance"  value  for  that 
particular  "average  car  weight,"  "temperature  range"  and 
"speed  range." 

"Final  charts"  from  fourteen  test  runs  have  been  worked 
up  according  to  the  preceding  outline.   These  test  runs  have 
been  grouped  Into  three  sets  as  follows: 
Group  No.  1. 

(Temperature  Range,  20  to  36  deg.)    (Average  Car  Weight, 
30  to  46  tons.) 

Average 
Car  Total 

Temperature.   Weight.  Tons. 


Run  No.  1  32-35  deg.  46    tons  1,693 

Run  No.  2  33-35  deg.  36.3  tons  954 

Run  No.  3  29-35  deg.  30.1  tons  1,084 

Run  No.  4  22-36  deg.  39.0  tons  1,246 

Run  No.  6  23-36  deg.  83.6  tons  1.071 

Run  No.  6  31-85  deg.  87.1  tons  1.226 

Run  No.  7  27-36  deg.  38.6  tons  1,169 


Group  No.  2. 

(Average  Car  Weight,  10  to  30  tons.)    (Temperature  Range, 
(20  to  35  deg.) 

Averafio 
Car  Total 

Temperature.   Weight  Tons. 

Run  No.  8  26-35  deg.     18.6  tons  874 

Run  No.  9  27-35  deg.     24.7  tons  839 

Group  No.  8. 

(Average  Par  Weight,  30  to  60  tons.)    (Temperature  Range, 
20  to  86  dog.) 

Car  Total 

Tomperature.   Weight  Tons. 


Run  No.  10  80-60  deg.  27.6  tons  382 

Run  No.  11  36-40  deg.  60.7  tons  1,370 

Run  No.  12  35-38  deg.  35.6  tons  1.244 

Run  No.  13  48-56  deg.  36.2  tons  914 

Run  No.  14  35-47  deg.  34.6  tons  1.108 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  of  the  three  groups  the 
range  of  average  car  weight,  and  in  Group  No.  3  the  tem- 
perature range.  Is  greater  than  contemplated  In  the  outline. 
This  modification  of  the  outline  was  adopted  in  order  to  get 
as  many  points  as  possible  In  each  set,  from  which  to  draw 
curves,  It  having  found  that  If  the  original  outline  were 
strictly  adhered  to  there  would  not  be  enough  points  In  each 
group  to  Indicate  any  definite  results.  Even  under  the  modified 
plan  the  results  are  meager.  Groups  Nos.  2  and  3  not  having 
enough  points  to  give  satisfactory  Indications  Group  No.  1 
Is  fairly  satisfactory. 
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Study  of  the  final  charts  shows  that  the  plotting  points  fall 
at  widely  varying  distances  above  and  below  the  curve  of 
average  value,  and.  while  jthe  curve  may  readily  be  drawn, 
there  Is  no  close  aggregation  of  points  Immediately  along  the 
curve.  Although  other  Investigators  have  exhibited  charts, 
resulting  from  studies  of  similar  tests,  which  do  show  the 
points  all  practically  falling  on  the  curves,  the  conclusion 
reached  In  the  present  Instance  Is  that  under  service  condi- 
tions the  different  Items  entering  Into  train  resistance  are 
continually  varying  through  such  wide  ranges  that  the  total 
resistance,  even  under  conditions  considered  constant,  cannot 
be  determined  to  be  any  very  constant  quantity.  Nor  can  It 
be  concluded  that  a  curve  may  be  drawn  which  will  represent 
more  than  an  average  of  widely  varying  values. 

In  the  Manual  of  Recommended  Practice  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  Is  given  the  adopted  formula 
for  train  resistance  on  a  level  grade:  R  =  2.2T  -f-  122  C.  The 
testa  made  do  not  show  any  results  which  would  change  that 
formula.  It  Is  probably  as  practical  as  necessary,  and  will 
give  results  which  are  close  enough  for  service  conditions. 
Absolute  accuracy  Is  not  essential,  since  the  train  resist- 
ance  must  be  equated  with  the  engine  tractive  power,  and 
the  latter  must  have  a  large  factor  of  safety  to  make  up 
for  the  varying  capacity  of  the  crew,  the  differences  In 
fuel  and  the  condition  of  the  machine. 

OEVKLOPMKKT   OF   FORM!  I  r.    FOR  OTHER  TEMPERATURES. 

Using  the  charts  in  Groups  Nos.  1  and  2,  a  formula  for  re- 
sistance in  pounds  per  ton  has  been  derived  for  "B"  rating  at 
temperatures  from  20  to  35  deg.  Averaging  all  readings  shown 
at  more  than  10  miles  from  start,  on  charts  in  Group  No.  2.  In 
which  the  average  car  weight  is  21  tons,  gives  R  =  9.6  lbs.  per 
ton.  Averaging  all  readings  shown  at  more  than  10  miles 
from  start,  on  charts  in  Group  No.  1.  In  which  the  average  car 
weight  is  37  tons,  gives  R  --  6.7  lbs.  per  ton. 

In  the  resistance  formula  R  =  K  (T)  4-  K'  (C).  in  which  T  — 
tons  per  car.  C  —  number  of  care,  and  K  and  K'  are  constants 
solve  for  the  value  of  K,  as  follows: 

21-ton  car:  21  x  9.5  IbB.  —  199.6  —  K  (21)  -+-  K'  (1)  (1) 
37-ton  car:    37  X  B.7  lbs.  =  247.9  -  K  (37)  -I-  K'  (1 )  (2) 

Substituting  (I)  from  (2).      48.4  =  K  16 

K  =  3  0 

Substituting  K  In  (I)  and  solving  for  K'. 

199.6  -  3.0  x  21  -f  K' 
K'  =  136.5. 

Substituting  these  values  of  K  and  K'  In  the  resistance 
formula,  H=3.0  T  +  136.5  C. 

Investigations  made  from  data  not  as  good  as  the  preced- 
ing have  enabled  the  completion  of  formula)  for  other  tem- 
peratures. It  Is  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  ratings  are 
called  A,  B,  C  and  I),  as  follows:  A  rating  for  temperatures 
over  35  deg.  P..  B  rating  for  temperatures  between  20  and  35 
deg  V..  C  ruling  for  temperatures  between  0  and  20  deg.  F. 
and  D  rating  below  0  deg.  V.  Without  going  Into  detail,  the 
formula*  deduced  are: 

\  rating:  K\-  2.2  T  -f  12 >  C. 
B  rating:  It  =  3.0  T  i  137  C 
C  rating:  R  —  4  0  T  •-  153  C. 
D  rating:  R  =  5.4  T  -f  171  C. 

Rating*  made  on  the  basis  of  these  formula!  have  stood 
the  rest  or  practice.  They  should  he  used  as  a  basis  to 
work  on  and  should  bo  tempered  by  the  Judgment  of  the 
operating  officer  In  charge  on  the  ground. 

In  practice,  the  drop  from  A  to  B  la  usually  made  by 
giving  trains  A  rating  minus  50  tons  or  minus  100  tons,  and 
graduully  following  the  temperature  rather  than  by  changing 
suddenly.  It  should  be  understood  that  decreased  ratings 
are  used  for  other  conditions  of  weather  than  those  caused 
by  temperature,  high  wind  bring  a  frequent  came  of  reduction 
When  the  frost  comes  In  the  fall   its  effect  begin*  tn  show- 


up  In  Increased  transportation  expense.  The  slow  freights 
catch  it  first.  For  a  while  an  effort  Is  made  to  hold  up  the 
ratings,  but  the  frost  gets  Into  the  journals  and  the  time  of 
the  nan  drags  out  until  the  Items  "crews  relieved"  and  "Ex- 
ceeded 16  hours"  cause  a  cut  in  the  ratings.  Fast  freights 
which  make  almost  continuous  runs  without  stops  are  not 
much  affected  by  cold  weather  unless  it  la  very  severe.  High 
winds,  however,  are  very  hard  on  both  fast  freights  and 
passenger  trains.  The  combination  ot  high  winds  and  cold 
weather  Bhould  be  amply  compensated  by  reduced  ratings,  as 
not  only  Is  the  train  resistance  increased,  but  the  loss  of 
power  on  the  engine  affects  Its  hauling  capacity. 

It  Is  difficult  to  always  "size  up"  the  conditions  a  train 
Is  going  to  meet  throughout  Its  run  so  as  to  give  It  the 
proper  tonnage.  The  following  Hems  should  be  considered: 
Trains  leaving  terminal  in  the  afternoon  will  have  the  lower 
night  temperatures  to  meet.  Trains  starting  at  nlgbt  under 
severe  cold  may  often  pick  up  tonnage  after  the  sun  Is  up. 
Trains  starting  a  run  in  the  low  altitudes  will  find  colder 
weather  In  the  mountains.  Trains  starting  in  the  mountains 
may  often  take  on  tonnage  In  the  low  lands.  Trains  having 
many  stops  and  starts  will  be  affected  by  cold  more  than 
trains  running  continuously.  Trains  starting  up-grade  leaving 
terminal  may  haul  larger  ratings  If  helped  leaving  terminal 
for  at  least  20  minutes  until  the  journals  become  warmed. 
Position  ot  passing  sidings  plays  an  Important  part  In  rating 
trains  In  winter.  If  sidings  are  In  such  positions  that  a 
train  starts  out  of  siding  on  a  down-grade  or  on  a  grade 
substantially  less  than  the  ruling  grade,  larger  ratings  may  be 
handled  than  Is  the  case  where  sidings  are  located  on 
ruling  grades.  If  trains  can  get  out  of  terminals  promptly 
and  put  In  tho  time  on  the  road  Instead  of  standing  In  yards, 
better  rating  may  be  handled  than  when  a  large  part  of  the 
allowable  time  is  consumed  in  doing  nothing. 

The  temperature  has  the  following  effects  on  expense  and 
on  the  revenue  train  load :  Increased  overtime,  increased  yard 
expense,  Increased  englnehouse  expense.  Increased  fuel  for 
locomotives  and  for  heating.  Increased  damage  to  equipment 
on  road.  Increased  snow  and  Ice  account,  Increased  other  ex- 
pense, and  decreased  train  load.  Aa  the  revenue  train  load 
decreases,  all  of  the  expenses  which  vary  with  the  train  load 
Increase.  Since  from  26  to  30  per  cent  of  all  transportation 
expense  varies  directly  with  the  train  load  (depending  on  the 
proportion  of  the  road  expense  to  all  expense).  It  is  evident 
that  the  effect  of  temperature  Is  heavy. 

Of  all  the  tonnage  hauled  on  a  railroad  whose  train  load  Is 
above  300  revenue  tons,  only  the  slow  freight  maintains  a 
train  load  constantly  above  the  average.  Manifest  trains 
rarely  carry  more  than  60  cars,  and  do  not  average  that 
much.  The  car  load  is  light — Ave  tons  Is  fair— and  250  revenue 
tons  is  a  high  revenue  train  load.  Local  freights  make  very 
low  train  load  and  haul  freight  at  high  expense  for  wages. 
They  are  often  back  hauls  In  local  freight,  which  are  a  loss 
as  far  as  revenue  train  load  Is  concerned.  The  effect  of 
both  local  freights  and  fast  freights,  therefore,  Is  to  hold 
down  the  revenue  train  load.  Since  temperature  ratings 
affect  slow  freights  principally,  and  fast  freights  and  local 
freights  up  to  a  lesser  degree.  It  is  evident  that  its  effect  on 
the  revenue  train  toad  is  quickly  apparent 

In  Middle  Atlantic  states  the  train  load  will  decrease  from 
15  to  30  per  cent.  In  winter,  depending  on  conditions 
When  tho  proportion  of  heavy  slow  freight  to  the  total  busi- 
ness decreases,  the  drop  In  the  train  load  Is  especially  great. 
On  account  of  cold  weather  troubles  at  engine  terminals, 
steam  failures  on  the  road,  and  for  other  reasons,  locomotives 
make  less  mileage  in  winter  than  in  summer.  There  is  always 
trouble  on  long  grades,  where  the  fireman  has  to  work  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  an  hour.  Firemen  do  not  like  to 
perspire  In  the  winter  and  they  usually  wear  more  clothes 
than  necessary  if  they  are  exerting  themselves     The  en- 
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gln««r  on  his  seat  box  1b  dressed  for  sitting  still  and  not 
for  helping  out  a  fireman  with  a  dying  fire.  So  a  drag  engine 
with  a  heavy  tonnage  train  often  falls  In  the  winter  when  It 
would  be  all  right  in  summer. 

The  f  reeling  of  coal  and  ore  In  cars  1b  a  cause  of  great 
delay  to  the  movement  of  cars,  which  often  means  light  trains 
to  got  faster  movement  The  ordinary  method  of  building 
Urea  under  cars  to  thaw  them  out  and  pounding  the  hoppers 
with  hammers  results  in  increased  expense  apart  from  the  de- 
lay to  the  cars.  It  takes  men  to  build  fires  under  cars  and 
it  costs  money  to  furnish  fuel  to  burn.  It  also  takes  extra 
force  to  beat  hoppers. 

If  cold  weather  comes  at  a  time  when  business  is  brisk, 
as  In  the  winter  of  1911-12,  the  expense  in  all  departments 
is  bound  to  be  heavy.  It  pays,  therefore,  to  know  something 
about  effect  of  temperature  on  train  haul.  In  practice  there 
are  two  ways  of  allowing  for  variations  of  temperature:  (1) 
Keep  the  rating  constant  and  vary  the  adjustment  for  each 
temperature,  and  (2)  keep  the  adjustment  constant  and 
vary  the  rating  for  each  temperature.  They  both  amount  to 
the  same  thing  in  determining  the  actual  tons  hauled,  but 
In  practice  It  Is  probably  better  to  follow  the  second  plan. 
By  so  doing,  train  crews  readily  gee  that  a  reduction  In  ton- 
nage has  been  made,  whereas,  if  the  "Whocl  Report"  shows 
full  tonnage  and  merely  a  change  In  the  adjustment,  they 
often  think  they  are  hauling  "A"  ratings  in  "C"  weather. 

The  formulas  developed  above  for  B,  C  and  D  rating  on 
level  grade  should  be  used  to  represent  the  resistance  of  a 
train  that  has  been  in  motion  at  least  15  minutes.  It  Is 
practical  to  assume  that  the  resistance  will  be  constant  up  to 
30  miles  per  hour.  With  reasonable  ratings  of  the  power, 
starting  resistances  are  negligible  In  warm  weather.  The 
engine  must  have  a  greater  margin  In  cold  weather,  and  when 
starts  have  to  be  made  on  ruling  grades  (especially  when  they 
follow  long  stops)  extra  allowance  should  be  made 

TONSAOE  BATI.f  (18. 

Proper  tonnage  rating  Is  that  load  which  can  be  hauled  by 
the  engine  under  consideration  over  the  road  at  an  eco- 
nomical speed.  Owing  to  factors  which  are,  in  a  measure, 
Indeterminate,  it  Is  not  an  exact  science.  Strictly  economical 
tonnage  rating  would  be  different  for  every  train.  This  can 
readily  be  seen,  since  no  two  engines  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. In  a  like  manner,  some  cars  are  in  a  better  condition 
to  be  hauled  than  others.  Road  conditions  differ  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  division  and  some  men  are  better  and  more 
uniform  performers  than  others.  Perfect  uniformity  of 
mechanical  and  roadway  conditions  would  result  in  large 
economies  in  the  way  of  a  decreased  number  of  trains  due 
to  Increased  tonnage  per  train.  Where  It  Is  impossible  to  se- 
cure perfection,  uniformity  pays  well,  even  If  It  costs  money 
to  get  It. 

The  object  of  adjusted  tonnage  rating  is  to  give  an  engine 
the  same  amount  of  work  to  do  regardless  of  whether  a  train 
Is  made  up  of  heavy  loads,  light  loads,  empties,  or  any  com- 
bination of  them.  If  all  cars  of  the  same  weight  had  an  equal 
resistance  to  traction,  this  would  be  possible.  Different  kinds 
of  cars  and  varying  conditions  of  track,  weather  and  wind 
make  It  possible  only  to  approximate  the  desired  result.  The 
adjustment  is  an  arbitrary  amount  added  to  the  weight  of 
each  car,  whether  loaded  or  empty,  to  qunlltc  the  pull  on  the 
engine  under  conditions  of  hauling  loaded,  empty  or  mixed 
trains.  Adjustments  are  functions  of  the  rate  of  grade  and 
the  resistances  of  the  train.  Practically  they  vary  only  with 
the  rate  of  grade. 

Most  operating  divisions  have  broken  profiles  and  different 
rates  of  grade,  so  that  the  ruling  grade  should  be  first  deter- 
mined, the  ruling  grade  being  the  grade  which  governs  the 
train  load.  The  adjustment  for  that  grade  should  be  used.  If 
train  loads  are  adjusted  correctly  for  limiting  conditions, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  other  parts  of  the  railroad 


as  far  as  tractive  power  is  concerned.  When  helpers  are  in 
use,  the  adjustment  should  be  for  the  single  engine  ruling 
grade.  This  procedure  will  establish  an  adjustment  which 
will  be  too  large  for  helper  grades,  but  the  error  Is  on  the- 
safe  side. 

When  possible,  the  grades  should  be  established  from  recent  ^ 
proflles.  If  there  are  none,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  them. 
Railroad  profiles  change  In  the  course  of  years.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  fills  settle,  causing  deep  sags  In  the  grade- 
line.  The  raising  of  tracks  through  cuts  1b  cheaper  than 
ditching,  but  Is  responsible  for  summits  in  the  cuts.  On  some- 
lines,  where  the  profile  has  been  checked,  it  has  been  found 
that  stretches  of  0.3  per  cent,  grade  have  become  l  per  cent. 
If  places  of  this  character  occur  near  a  point  of  heavy  resist- 
ance, an  Immediate  effect  on  the  tonnage  of  a  train  is  the 
result.  When  an  engine  Is  working  with  its  bar  well  for- 
ward, with  the  fireman  tirod  out.  the  fire  dirty,  and  the  steam 
pressure  dropping,  such  places  will  cause  the  stalling  of  a 
train,  and  in  a  Bhort  time  the  frequent  delays  will  result  in 
decreased  tonnage  rating. 

Raising  tracks  is  not  as  economical  as  the  section  foreman 
and  supervisor  would  lead  us  to  believe.  While  better  drain- 
age Is  undoubtedly  secured.  It  is  generally  better  practice  to 
clean  the  ballast,  and  widen  cuts  to  secure  a  ditch,  and  to 
raise  track  only  when  It  becomes  necessary  to  put  roadbed 
to  a  proper  line  and  surface.  On  such  occasions,  grade  stakos 
should  be  used  to  establish  the  grades.  On  many  railroads 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  place  permanent  monuments,  so 
that  the  track  could  be  kept  at  a  constant  elevation.  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  monuments  along  a  roadbed  Is  well 
known.  They  are  likely  not  only  to  be  a  menace  to  the  lives 
of  the  tralnment,  but  they  are  constantly  settling,  and  being 
knocked  by  sectionraen,  and  occasionally  by  derailments. 
However,  the  Importance  of  placing  permanent  monuments 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading,  compensating  for  curvature 
was  practically  unknown.  For  many  years  It  was  probably 
unnecessary.  Compensation  for  curvature  is  not  vital  to  small 
trains  running  at  speed.  The  resistance  due  to  curvature  Is 
principally  felt  by  heavy  tonnage  trains  on  ruling  grades 
where  the  engine  Is  rated  at  a  high  percentage  of  its  cylinder 
tractive  power.  Various  experiments  have  keen  made  to  de- 
termine how  much  reduction  in  grade  would  compensate  for 
the  added  resistance  of  curvature.  It  has  generally  been  the 
practice  to  compensate  this  at  a  stated  amount,  and.  while 
this  method  is  not  as  accurate  as  could  be  desired,  It  Is  very 
much  better  than  no  compensation  at  all.  Prom  considerable 
obscravtlon  of  the  Influence  of  curvature  and  an  examination 
of  numerous  tests  of  its  effects.  It  is  felt  that  the  following 
rules  would  Improve  the  present  practice. 

Concturtona .  Compensate  .03  per  degree:  When  the  length 
of  curve  Is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  longest  train,  when 
a  curve  occurs  within  the  first  20  ft.  of  rise  of  a  grade,  or 
when  curvature  is  In  no  sense  limiting.  Compesnate  .036  per 
degree:  When  curves  are  between  and  %  as  long  as  the 
longest  train,  and  when  the  curve  occurs  betweeu  20  ft.  and 
40  ft.  of  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Compesnate  .04 
per  degree:  When  the  curve  Is  habitually  operated  at  low 
Bpeed,  when  the  length  of  the  curve  is  longer  than  %  of  the 
length  of  the  longest  train,  when  super-elevation  Is  excesaive 
for  freight  trains,  and  at  all  places  where  curvature  Is  likely 
to  be  limiting.  Compensate  .OS  per  degree  wherever  the  loss 
of  elevation  can  be  spared. 

The  effect  of  curvature  on  low  grades  Is  generally  greiiter 
than  on  heavy  grades,  provided  the  length  of  trolu  Is  what 
would  be  Justified  by  the  low  grade.  In  speaking  of  low 
grades,  levels.  0,1  per  cent,  0.2  per  cent  and  0.3  per  cent  grades 
are  referred  to.  On  double  track  railroads,  particular  atten 
Hon  should  be  paid  to  curves,  whether  uphill,  downhill,  or 
level,  at  places  where  steam  is  being  taken  by  the  engine  In 
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moving  In  either  direction.  On  virtual  level  grade*  each  track 
should  have  its  tangents  slightly  raised  and  its  curves  slightly 
sloping  down  hill,  so  that  the  pull  by  the  engine  may  be  uni- 
form, and  the  resistance  of  the  line  constant.  The  value  of 
keeping  the  line  resistance  constant  becomes  more  important 
as  the  length  of  the  train  Increases.  One  of  the  prime  objec- 
tions to  hauling  a  long  train  is  the  danger  of  parting,  and  In 
this  danger  curvature  plays  an  Important  part.  If  the  line  Is 
crooked,  having  many  short  curves,  It  is  usual  for  the  slack 
of  the  train  to  be  constantly  taken  up  and  let  out  If  the 
engine  runs  out  on  a  bit  of  straight  track,  when  the  rear  of 
the  train  Is  bunched  on  the  curves,  it  will  accelerate  faster 
than  the  other  end  of  the  train.  Unless  the  engineer  Is  watch, 
lng,  and  using  the  brakes  slightly,  be  may  pull  out  a  drawbar. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  front  end  of  the  train  Is  on  a  curve, 
and  the  rear  end  on  straight  track,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
rear  end  to  run  In  on  the  front  end,  and  break  a  knuckle.  It 
should  not  be  supposed  that  it  Is  impossible  to  have  different 
classes  of  compensation  on  each  track  of  a  double  track  rail- 
road. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint,  although  not  always  from  a 
financial  view.  It  Is  evident  that  a  six-track  railroad  is  the 
most  desirable  for  a  road  that  bandies  a  three-speed  service. 
This  will  give  a  passenger  track,  a  fast  freight  track,  and 
a  slow  freight  track  in  each  direction.  Without  attempting 
to  discuss  what  will  be  gained  by  the  operation  of  a  six-track 
railroad,  it  should  be  said  that  as  many  tracks  as  possible 
are  Justified  if  a  standpoint  of  super-elevation  alone  is  con- 
sidered. Of  course,  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  train  to  stop 
occasionally  on  a  curve,  and  for  that  particular  case  the 
super-elevation  is  always  wrong.  Inasmuch  as  no  super- 
elevation at  all  is  necessary  at  very  low  speeds,  it  may  be 
eliminated  entirely  on  tracks  that  are  used  exclusively  for 
standing  cars,  and  very  low  super-elevation.  If  any,  should  be 
used  for  yard  tracks. 

On  a  single-track  railroad  carrying  more  than  one  class 
of  traffic,  there  are  two  ways  to  treat  super-elevation:  (1) 
Make  the  freight  tonnage  rating  as  great  as  possible,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  ruling  grade.  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  elevate  the  curves  for  freight  speed,  and  run  the 
passenger  trains  slowly  over  ruling  grades.  (2)  TJse  a  higher 
super-elevation  for  passenger  speeds,  and  decrease  the  ton- 
nage rating  to  make  up  for  the  increased  resistance  caused 
by  the  wheels  or  the  freight  trains  binding  against  the  lower 
rail. 

Single-track  railroads  which  are  crooked  can  rarely  haul 
as  high  a  percentage  of  rating  as  double-track  railroads,  on 
account  of  the  super-elevation  being  wrong.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  every  down-grade  becomes  an  up-grade  for  movements 
in  the  opposite  direction  on  a  single-track  road  inasmuch 
as  the  movement  downhill  is  likely  to  be  faster  than  it  Is 
uphill,  the  super-elevation  must  be  made  for  the  downhill 
movement  or  introduce  speed  limits  on  downhill  trains.  On 
single  lines  that  are  exclusively  for  freight,  super  elevation  on 
ruling  grades  should  be  made  tor  not  over  IS  miles  per  hour. 
It  is  less  expensive  to  slow  down  the  descending  movement 
tban  to  reduce  tonnage  rating  on  account  of  excessive  super- 
elevation. 

Without  discussing  the  theory  of  the  spiral  as  affecting  rail- 
way grades.  It  should  be  said  that  the  object  of  the  spiral  Is 
twofold:  To  afford  a  run-off  and  a  run-on  from  a  level  cross- 
section  to  a  superelevation  cross-section,  and  to  ease  the 
horizontal  passage  from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve.  It  Is 
evident  that  In  passing  from  a  level  position  to  a  super- 
elevated  position,  when  the  inner  rail  of  the  curve  is  laid  at 
grade,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  the  train  must 
be  raised  through  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  super- 
elevation. This  Is  generally  a  minor  rise,  but  in  order  to 
haul  uniform  tonnage  this  minor  point  should  be  carefully 
observed,  especially  where  limiting  conditions  are  found,  such 


as  places  near  the  end  of  a  long-continued  effort.  It  has  been 
proposed  in  the  past  that  the  inner  rail  be  depressed  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  one-half  ef  the  super-elevation,  and  the  outer 
rail  be  raised  the  same  amount  While  this  has  been  objected 
to  by  some  railroad  men,  It  can  certainly  be  done  and  so 
maintained,  and  from  a  tonnage  standpoint  it  la  desirable. 
It  Is  submitted  that  the  railway  of  the  future,  which  Is 
scientifically  operated,  will  find  conditions  such  as  these 
limiting  their  tonnage  unless  care  Is  taken.  While  It  might 
be  said  that  refinements  In  the  track  are  unimportant,  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that,  In  order  to  realise  the  full  value 
of  improvements,  these  matters  must  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. A  combination  of  correct  conditions  results  In  the  most 
effective  operation. 

Curves  that  reverse  without  any  tangent  between  them 
mean  operating  expense.  Not  only  must  the  superelevation 
change  abruptly,  but  the  trucks  must  change  their  position 
In  the  same  manner.  It  is  considered  good  practice  to  leave 
room  between  the  points  of  spiral  for  four  freight  cars  to 
straighten  up  after  they  change  direction.  On  most  new 
construction,  provision  is  made  for  at  least  1,000  ft.  between 
curves,  snd  this  practice  is  recommended  unless  great  expense 
is  involved. 

In  exactly  the  Bame  way  that  a  horse  can  haul  a  wagon 
better  on  an  asphalt  pavement  than  on  a  cobble  stone  road 
so  can  a  locomotive  haul  tonnage  more  easily  on  a  good 
track  than  on  a  poor  track.  Without  going  very  far  Into  the 
dlscuBulon  of  track  maintenance,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  a 
tonnage  standpoint  good  track  consists  of  the  following 
things:  Mathematical  ailnement,  super-elevation  conforming 
to  the  speed,  an  unyielding  sub-grade,  heavy  enough  rail  eo 
that  the  depression  under  the  ruling  grade  is  small,  enough 
ties  beneath  the  rail  to  transmit  the  load  uniformly  to  the 
sub-grade,  deep  enough  ballast  to  secure  good  drainage  and 
distribution  of  loading,  and  as  much  strength  as  Is  necessary. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  train  Is  hauled  along  a  roadway 
that  Is  constantly  pressing  down  the  rails,  It  Is  literally  climb- 
ing a  hill  all  the  time. 

Many  railroads  are  suffering  today  on  account  of  the  tact 
that  during  the  early  days  of  construction  It  was  not 
thoroughly  realized  that  a  tunnel  might  be  a  limiting  factor 
In  tonnage  rating.  The  following  are  the  causes  of  the  limit- 
ing effect  of  tunnels:  A  tunnel  is  dark,  making  the  engine 
crew  less  confident;  a  derailment  In  a  tunnel  is  almost  sure 
to  result  in  serious  damage  and  loss;  tbe  beat  In  long  tunnels, 
especially  if  of  small  section,  Is  Intense;  the  track  conditions, 
such  as  line  and  surface,  are  never  as  good  as  on  tbe  out- 
side; the  rail  is  generally  damp,  causing  either  the  excessive 
use  of  sand,  or  tbe  slipping  of  drivers;  drainage  in  tunnels 
is  usually  bad,  and  difficult  to  improve;  there  are  usually 
speed  restrictions  in  tunnels.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  carry  maximum  grades  through  tunnels  In  order  to  shorten 
them.  This  serious  defect  in  many  cases  makes  tunnels  the 
ruling  points.  In  tunnels  of  small  section  the  use  of  helper 
engines  is  undesirable  on  account  of  tbe  heat;  the  smoke  and 
gas  add  to  discomfort  of  operation;  the  Impracticability  of 
firing  in  long  tunnels  causes  a  drop  in  steam  pressure- 
There  have  been  many  plans  devised  for  tunnel  ventilation. 
Most  of  them  are  successful  under  some  circumstances,  but 
none  Is  successful  under  all  conditions.  Long  tunnels  are 
generally  built  by  means  of  shafts,  and  these  shafts  are  some, 
times  left  open  to  aid  the  ventilation.  If  the  beat  In  the 
tunnel  is  greater  tban  that  outside,  shafts  will  help  when  the 
atmosphere  is  low  In  humidity.  When  the  humidity  is  high, 
shafts  make  but  little  difference  in  tunnel  conditions.  This  Is 
unfortunate,  as  tunnels  at  such  times  are  very  foul.  Disc 
fans  used  In  the  shaft  will  operate  satisfactorily  sometimes, 
but  their  efficiency  seems  to  vary  about  the  same  as  the  open 
shaft.  Pure  air  blown  down  shafts  Is  successful  at  times, 
but  if  the  shaft  Is  near  the  center  It  generally  happens  that 
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onJy  one  end  of  the  tunnel  la  cleared  out,  the  air  remaining 
stationary  at  the  other. 

The  Churchill  system  of  ventilation,  hy  which  pure  air  la 
blown  through  the  tunnel  from  one  end  through  nozzles  fitted 
at  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  la  successful.  It  the  englnemen 
operate  the  locomotlTe  so  that  the  smoke  la  blown  ahead  of 
the  engine.  If  two  engines  are  used  ahead  on  a  train,  and 
it  Is  necessary  to  work  the  second  engine,  the  position  of 
the  front  engineer  Is  unbearable-  If  one  engine  Is  used  In 
the  rear  and  one  in  front,  and  the  smoke  and  gas  from  the 
second  engine  reaches  the  first  one,  the  front  engine  crew 
are  In  the  same  position  as  in  the  case  of  the  double-header, 
but  if  the  train  Is  skilfully  handled,  the  smoke  and  gas  of  the 
rear  engine  will  not  reach  the  head  engine.  In  tunnels  where 
the  grade  Inside  is  considerably  less  than  the  ruling  grade.  It 
Is  sometimes  found  possible  to  shut  off  one  engine  entirely, 
and  in  that  case  there  is  no  difficulty,  provided  that  the  train 
does  not  move  faster  than  the  air  current. 

The  natural  tendency  Is  to  drive  the  engine  as  hard  as 
possible  through  the  tunnel  on  a  heavy  grade  in  order  to  get 
through  quickly.  The  speed  of  the  air  currents  In  toe 
Churchill  system  of  ventilation  In  a  tunnel  a  mile  long  usually 
averages  about  8V»  miles  an  hour  over  the  whole  distance- 
If  the  tunnel  is  being  worked  to  anywhere  near  Its  capacity, 
the  additional  time  in  the  tunnel  may  seriously  limit  the 
number  of  trains  that  may  be  put  through  It  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  If  the  tunnel  la  cleaned  out  by  tbe 
ventilating  apparatus  before  the  passage  of  each  train,  there 
is  little  difficulty  In  getting  through.  As  a  rule,  the  engine 
crews  prefer  this  method. 

Double-track  tunnels  are  of  sufficieut  section  so  that  there 
is  little  discomfort  In  a  tunnel  a  mile  long,  oven  if  the  loco- 
motive Is  fired  all  the  way  through.  The  practice  in  Europe 
has  always  been  much  better  than  that  in  the  United  States 
in  that  even  with  single-track  tunuels  their  section  lias  been 
large  enough  so  that  tbey  are  less  uncomfortable  than  those 
In  this  country.  Tunnel  ventilation  .In  Europe  is  largely 
restricted  to  the  dilution  of  locomotive  gas  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  ratber  than  driving  the  smoke  and  gas  ahead  of 
the  engine. 

In  tbe  construction  of  new  tunnels,  an  effort  should  always 
be  made  to  reduce  the  grade  In  the  tunnel  considerably  below 
the  ruling  grade,  so  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  touching 
the  Are  during  the  passage  through  tbe  tunnel.  Ample  sec- 
tion to  secure  good  conditions  is  essential.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  long  single-track  tunnels 
of  narrow  section  on  the  ruling  grade  Is  to  reduce  the  tonnage 
rating  in  the  tunnel  by  10  per  cent  at  least. 

Primarily  it  should  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  length 
of  a  ruling  grade  depends  entirely  on  what  epoed  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  up  that  grade.  Hardly  any  operating  division 
has  more  than  40  per  cent  of  ruling  grade  in  either  direction. 
It  is  generally  computed  that  a  train  must  average  ten  miles 
an  hour  over  a  division  of  100  miles  In  order  to  secure  the 
best  economy. 

Assume  a  division  with  40  miles  of  ruling  grade,  and  60 
miles  of  either  downhill  or  less  than  ruling  grade.  If  eight 
miles  per  hour  Is  averaged  on  the  ruling  grades,  and  12  miles 
per  hour  on  the  down  grades  and  less  than  ruling  grades,  the 
run  may  be  made  In  ton  hours.  If  a  grade  is  very  short,  fol- 
lowing a  stretch  of  either  downhill  or  less  than  ruling  grade, 
sufficient  speed  may  be  had  at  the  bottom  to  carry  the  train 
over  tbe  top,  even  though  the  ascending  grade  be  consider- 
ably more  than  the  ruling  grade.  Aa  the  train  goes  up  the 
hill.  Its  speed  will  constantly  decrease.  The  speed  at  tbe 
'.op  of  the  bill  must  be  such  that  the  engine  still  has  some 
margin  between  its  maximum  tractive  effort  and  what  is 
required  of  It  This  result  depends  entirely  on  the  speed  of 
the  train  at  the  foot  of  the  grade.   Such  a  grade  is  called  a 

momentum  grade."  and,  while  most  railroad  men  will  say 


It  is  not  sate  to  depend  on  momentum,  it  Is  probable  that 
there  Is  not  an  Important  railroad  in  the  country  where  the 
locomotive  engineers  cannot  tell  of  portions  of  the  line  that 
are  operated  in  that  manner,  even  though  the  officers  of  the 
railroad  do  not  know  it.  Were  it  not  for  momentum,  it  Is 
likely  that  many  curves  would  prove  to  be  stalling  points 
that  are  now  passed  around  with  little,  it  any,  trouble.  We 
are  learning  more  every  day  about  handling  trains  and  power 
at  low  speeds,  but  It  must  be  understood  that  these  low 
speeds  are  only  for  use  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  not 
for  general  practice  over  a  whole  run.  When  tbe  grade  Is 
long  enough  for  tbe  train  to  become  stretched  out  fully  upon 
It,  or,  In  other  words,  when  tbe  engine  settles  down  to  a 
constant  speed  with  its  maximum  tonnage,  tbe  rating  speed 
for  that  particular  train  becomes  fixed.  Without  a  rise  in 
the  steam  pressure,  tbe  train  cannot  accelerate  an  long  as  the 
grade  remains  tbe  same.  It  there  Is  a  large  percentage  of  this 
character  of  line  on  tno  division,  tbe  rating  speed  must  be 
considerably  higher  than  if  there  are  only  one  or  two  places. 
For  Instance,  it  may  be  possible  to  average  seven  miles  per 
hour  over  one  piece  of  grade,  If  that  Is  the  only  piece  on  tbe 
division,  because  tbe  difference  in  time  should  be  made  up 
on  the  rest  of  the  division,  but  It  would  be  manifestly  im- 
proper to  load  an  engine  so  that  such  a  low  speed  would  be 
made  over  tbe  whole  run.  Not  only  the  low  speed,  but  the 
constant  demand  on  the  engine  would  be  such  that  the  fire- 
man would  play  out  *nd  a  failure  would  be  the  result. 

PBOPES  PERCENTAGE  OF  E ATI 50. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  locomotive  standing  on  a  dry 
steel  rail  should  be  capable  of  exerting  a  pull  on  a  spring 
balance  equal  to  approximately  VI  Its  weight  on  drivers.  This 
amount  can  be  increased  by  the  application  of  some  medium 
to  Increase  tbe  co-efficient  of  friction,  such  as  sand,  to  about 
35  per  cent,  (for  momentary  purposes  only).  This  same  pull- 
ing power  can  be  used  to  haul  a  train,  including,  of  course, 
the  engine  and  the  tender  Itself. 

Ratings  in  use  are  never  as  great  as  could  bo  pulled  by  the 
locomotive  utilising  a  tractive  power  of  the  weight  on 
drivers.  The  reason  is  apparent  Time  is  the  essence  of 
rating,  just  as  it  is  the  prime  factor  in  all  railroading.  The 
governing  question  is:  For  bow  long  a  time  must  the  loco- 
motive be  required  to  exert  Its  maximum  pull  during  any 
particular  run?  It  It  Is  required  to  exert  a  maximum  effort 
for  only  about  five  minutes  at  a  time,  tbe  rating  might  be 
established  for  a  maximum  effort,  provided  that  time  for  rest 
of  man  and  recuperation  of  Are  elapses  between  the  periods 
of  maximum  effort. 

If  maximum  ratings  were  established  for  divisions  where 
the  ruling  grades  were  long  enough  to  require  maximum 
effort  tor  some  time,  the  following  conditions  would  have  to 
be  combated:  Poor  draft,  owing  to  slow  exhaust;  poor  fire 
on  account  of  poor  and  intermittent  draft;  dirty  fire  on  ac- 
count of  imperfect  combustion;  tired  fireman  on  account  of 
heavy  work  for  a  long  time;  steam  failure,  and  stalling.  It 
will  be  understood  that,  if  an  engine  Is  adjusted  to  working 
under  such  conditions,  an  improvement  may  be  had  compared 
with  an  engine  which  is  utilized  on  genoral  service.  The 
practical  problem  then  Is:  How  long  can  tbe  ordinary  fire- 
man keep  his  fire  in  shape  to  deliver  steam  at  full  stroke? 
At  what  rate  does  his  capacity  deteriorate?  At  what  rate 
can  he  maintain  a  steady  and  consistent  performance  for 
long  periods  of  time? 

In  order  to  secure  as  uniform  working  condlltons  as  pouh! 
ble,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  values  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  rates  mentioned.  Tbe  accompanying  plat  will  represent 
about  what  la  considered  fair  practice.  In  order  to  apply  the 
chart,  find  out  how  long  a  time  it  Is  feasible  and  practical  for 
the  locomotive  to  consume  in  ascending  the  ruling  grade,  and 
taking  that  time  on  the  chart,  follow  up  the  line  and  aee 
what  percentage  of  full  rating  may  be  given  the  engine.  It 
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Is  evident  that  when  the  percentage  of  rating  gets  as  low  as 
60,  it  would  pay  to  keep  a  full  rating  for  the  ruling  grade 
with  an  assisting  engine  to  avoid  penalising  all  the  rest  of 
the  run  Improperly. 


Account  of  Continued  Work. 


When  tho  ruling  factor  In  the  operation  Is  to  conserve 
power,  the  greatest  number  of  ton  miles  per  engine  mile  is 
the  figure  to  work  for.    ThiB,  however,  will  not  always  pro- 
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duce  the  lowest  cost  per  ton  mile  At  times  there  is  a  short- 
age of  train  crews  and  a  surplus  of  power.  In  this  case  It 
becomeB  Imperative  to  make  the  greatest  number  of  ton  miles 
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per  train  mile.  This  nearly  always  showB  the  greatest 
economy  of  movement. 

An  engine  cannot  do  work  and  overcome  train  resistance 
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unless  It  can  transmit  iU  cylinder  work  to  the  rail  by  means 
of  adhesion  due  to  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  the  friction 
between  wheel  and  rail.  The  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the 
rails  may  be  reduced  by  a  number  of  circumstances  as  fol- 
lows: Moisture  acting  as  a  lubricator,  frost,  grease,  poor  rail 
surface,  manganese  or  other  metals  in  the  steel,  excessive 
super-elevation,  throwing  too  much  weight  on  one  side,  and 
inability  to  use  sand. 

Assuming  that,  for  rating  purposes,  the  resistance  formula. 
11  =  2.2  T  -(-122  C,  is  correct,  the  resistance  of  a  20-ton  car 
and  a  70-ton  car  on  different  grades  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  Without  a  knowledge  of  train  resistance  under 
different  conditions  of  car  weight,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
gross  tonnage  multiplied  by  the  distance  hauled  would  form 
the  most  accurate  measure  of  work  accomplished.  The  cost 
per  gross  ton  mile  would  then  be  a  measure  of  efficiency  of 
operation.  However,  this  is  not  true  since  It  takes  60  per  cent 
of  the  power  to  haul  a  20-ton  empty  car  on  a  level  that  It 
does  to  haul  a  70-ton  loaded  car,  while  the  empty  car  is  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  loaded  car.  It,  there- 
fore, follows  that  as  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  performed 
work  the  grosa  ton  mileage  alone  is  not  an  adequate  basis 
of  comparison.  If,  however,  the  adjustment  figures  are  added 
to  the  weight  of  the  car.  the  results  become  comparative  at 
once,  as  shown  In  the  second  table. 


ATTENDANCE   AT   THE  COLISEUM. 


There  were  more  railway  men  at  the  Coliseum  yesterday 
afternoon  than  at  any  previous  time  since  the  exhibition 
was  opened  last  Saturday.  The  rules  governing  admission, 
by  excluding  those  who  were  not  directly  Interested  in  rail- 
ways and  have  heretofore  attended  the  show  more  as  sight- 
seers than  anything  else,  resulted  in  confining  the  attendance 
practically  altogether  to  railway  officers  and  employees.  The 
wisdom  of  this  method  of  handling  the  attendance  was  dem 
onstrated  on  several  occasions  when  the  crowds  of  railway 
men  became  so  large  that  if  they  had  been  swelled  by  nun 
dreda  of  mere  sightseers  there  would  not  have  been  room 
enough  for  such  a  comfortable  opportunity  to  Inspect  ex- 
hibits as  the  members  of  the  Appliances  Association  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  as  railway  officers  enjoy.  In  a  word,  the 
exhibits  have  undoubtedly  been  more  thoroughly  Inspected 
by  railway  men  this  year  than  ever  before,  principally  be- 
cause these  men  could  take  their  time  and  were  not  crowded 


NEW  8IGNAL  INSTALLATIONS. 


The  Nashville  A  Gallatin  Electric  Railway  (Tenn.)  has  In- 
stalled a  new  signal  system  on  Its  entire  line,  covering  25 
miles  of  single  track,  which  will  be  put  In  service  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  Indianapolis  A  Cincinnati  Trac- 
tion Company  has  extended  Its  signaling  system  to  45  miles 
of  Its  lines  In  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  new  installation  pro 
vides  for  complete  switch  protection  and  several  new  fea- 
tures of  separate  directional  control  of  train  movements  are 
embodied  In  the  dispatching  apparatus.  The  Mesaba  Rail- 
way Company  has  contracted  for  an  Installation  of  signals 
on  36  miles  of  line.  Work  will  be  commenced  Immediately. 
All  of  these  Installations  will  use  the  Simmen  signal  system. 

RAILWAY  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORS  MEET. 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association  was  held  In  Chicago  yeRterday.  There 
were  In  attendance  the  president,  George  A.  Post,  president 
Standard  Coupler  Company;  Col.  H.  G.  Prout.  vice  president 
and  general  manager  1'ulon  Swltrh  &  Signal  Co.;   A.  M. 
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Kittredge,  president  Kay  ft  Esg  Company;  George  W.  Sim- 
mons, vice-president  Simmons  Hardware  Company;  F.  T. 
Heffelflnger,  president  Peavey  Grain  Co.;  Irving  T.  Hartz, 
president  Morden  Frog  ft  Crossing  Co.;  J.  C.  Bradley,  presi- 
dent Pratt  &  Letchworth  Co.;  James  S.  Stevenson,  vice- 
president  Berry  Brothers.  Ltd.;  W.  G.  Pearce,  vice-president 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.;  E.  B.  Leigh,  president 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company;  W.  W.  Salmon,  presi- 
dent General  Railway  Signal  Co.  W.  E.  Clow,  president 
James  B.  Clow  ft  Sons;  and  F.  W.  Noxon.  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

The  principal  speeches  made  at  the  Association's  last  an- 
nual dinner  in  New  York  on  December  19  were  James  J. 
Hill  and  W.  L.  McKenzie  King,  former  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  Canada.  There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  their 
addresses  that  the  Association  has  sent  out  56,000  copies 
of  Mr.  Hill's  address  and  55.000  of  Mr.  King's.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  alBO  ascertained  that  these  speeches  were  re- 
ported in  newspapers  and  other  publications  having  a  total 
circulation  of  9.000,000. 


SIGNAL  COMPANY  SOLD. 

The  Federal  Signal  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  completed 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  or  the  American  Railway  Sig- 
nal Company  of  Cleveland,  O. 


ARRANGEMENTS     COMMITTEE     OF     THE  RAILWAY 
8IGNAL  APPLIANCES  ASSOCIATION. 


The  arrangements  committee  of  the  Railway  Signal  Ap- 
pliance Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon,  to  make  further  arrangements  for 
the  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  next 
October. 


STEEL  RAILS  FOR  CONCRETE  REINFORCEMENT. 


W.  K.  Hatt,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, will  deliver  an  illustrated  lecture  In  the  Florentine 
room,  Congress  Hotel,  at  7:30  o'clock  tonight  In  which  be  will 
present  the  results  of  testB  on  rolled  steel  rails  for  concrete 
reinforcing  bars.  As  this  lecture  is  to  be  Informal  and  will 
be  withheld  from  publication,  the  officers  of  the  association 
are  anxious  to  have  a  good  representation  of  the  members 
present  to  hear  Dr.  Hatt. 


ALL-STEEL  COALING  STATION. 


The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  an  all-steel  locomotive 
coaling  station  of  300  tons  capacity  arranged  to  coal  on  two 
tracks.  While  many  of  the  mechanical  devices  for  controlling 
and  operating  theBc  stations  are  covered  by  patentB,  the  type 
of  bin  with  supports  is  made  to  suit  the  Individual  choice  of 
the  railway  engineer  In  each  case.  The  more  common  ma- 
terials of  construction — wood,  concrcto  and  steel — are  all 
used,  but  wood  Is  being  abandoned  In  most  of  the  newer 
structures  where  permanency  Is  considered  most  Important. 
In  the  all-steel  structures  the  bottom  is  curved  or  conical, 
which  causes  all  of  the  coal  to  move  whenever  the  spouts  are 
opened.  This  prevents  spontaneous  combustion.  The  roofs 
are  also  of  conical  steel.  This  form  of  bottom  Is  not  so  easily 
made  of  wood  or  concrete  as  with  steel  because  the  curved  and 
conical  steel  bottom  Is  suspended  and  not  supported  except 
at  It?  connection  to  the  cylinder.  Il  is  probably  the  cheapest 
construction  In  many  cases  and  is  certainly  more  perma- 
nent than  wood.  It  also  occupies  a  minimum  space,  and  has 
a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  tank  Is  tightly  enclosed 
and  objectionable  dust  or  waste  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 


The  structure  here  Illustrated  was  built  by  the  Des  Moines 
Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  Roberts  ft  Shaefer. 


All-steel  Coaling  Station. 


contracting  engineers,  Chicago.  It  is  located  on  the  Elgin. 
Jollet  ft  eastern  at  Rossville,  III. 


SCHERZER  ROLLING  LIFT  BRIDGES. 

The  first  Scherzer  rolling  lift  bridge  built  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan West  Side  Elevated  Railway  across  the  Chicago  river 
nearly  20  years  ago  has  been  and  Is  now  carrying  continu- 
ously a  traffic  of  more  than  1,500  trains  dally,  which  is 
thought  to  bo  a  record  for  movable  bridges.  Although  it  is 
operated  frequently  to  allow  river  vessels  to  pass,  the  main- 
tenance charges  have  been  small  and  (he  bridge  Is  still 
In  excellent  condition.  The  strut-t  ire  consists  of  two  double 
track  bridges  side  by  side. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  double  leaf  cantilever 
Scherzer  rolling  lift  bridge  under  construction  across  Pamban 
Channel,  on  the  extension  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  lines 
from  Southern  India  toward  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  This 
structure  will  consist  of  a  number  of  deck  plate  girder  span.i 
in  combination  with  the  through  Scherzer  rolling  lift  bridge 
across  the  navigable  channel.  The  cantilever  trusses  of  the 
movable  span  are  similar  to  the  double  leaf  bridge  of  this 
type  constructed  in  1908  for  the  Burma  Railways  across  the 
Ngawun  river,  Burma. 

The  movable  span  of  the  South  Indian  Railway  bridge  is 
225  ft.,  center  to  center  of  bearings,  being  5  ft.  longer  than 
the  Burma  bridge.  The  clear  channel  for  navigation  Is 
200  ft.  wide.  When  the  bridge  is  open,  il  provides  an  un- 
limited vertical  clearance,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  highest 
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Scherzer  Double  Leaf  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Aeroti  Pa m ban  Channel,  India. 

RAILWAY  REPAIR  CAR. 


maated  vessels.  Kach  bridgo  leaf  Is  operated  by  one  25  h.  p. 
motor.  The  foundation*  have  been  completed,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  lift  bridge  are  now  nearing  completion.  This 
Scherter  bridge  was  fabricated  in  England,  and  erection  will 
be  completed  within  three  or  four  months. 

The  Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago,  prepared 
the  designs,  plans  and  specifications  for  the  superstructure, 
operating  machinery  and  power  equipment  and  Is  acting  In  a 
consulting  engineering  capacity  on  the  bridge,  In  co- 
operation with  the  engineers  of  the  South  Indian  Railway. 


The  accompanying  cut  Illustrates  an  installation  of  sta- 
tionary and  portable  air  tools  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine 
driven  compressor.  The  tools  include  drills,  riveting  and 
chipping  hammers,  painting  machines  and  an  air  hoist  The 
arrangement  of  tbe  car  Is  such  that  It  can  be  very  conven- 
iently used  for  bridge  work  either  on  new  construction  or 
repair  work.  The  complete  equipment  for  this  car  Is  fur- 
nished by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company's  Railway  Repair  Car. 
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THE  time  is  ripe  (or  the  adoption  by  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  of  a  standard  box  car.  This  type  of  car, 
designated  by  the  commission  on  car  service  which  was  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  American  Railway  Association  as 
"legal  tender  equipment,"  is  so  generally  interchanged  and  the 
practice  of  the  home  route  is  so  wasteful  that  the  commission 
has  made  the  suggestion  that  all  box  cars  be  placed  in  a  p-ol 
which  can  be  governed  by  regulations  that  will  insure  the  best 
service  being  obtained  from  such  cars  by  the  railroads  gen- 
erally. Such  a  movement,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  general  standard  box  car.  if  suggested  a  few 


years  ago,  would  have  had  little  chance  of  being  put  through 
—and  it  is  possibly  just  as  well  that  it  was  not  attempted. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  sufficient  experience  has  been 
gained  from  the  different  types  and  designs  of  box  cars  to  en- 
able a  standard  box  car  to  be  decided  upon  which  should  give 
excellent  results  from  the  construction,  maintenance  and  serv- 
ice standpoints,  and  should  thus  receive  the  support  of  the 
mechanical  and  operating  officers  The  splendid  returns  which 
have  been  received  from  the  publication  of  the  car  balances 
and  performances  by  the  American  Railway  Association  and 
the  results  which  have  already  been  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mission on  car  service  and  the  recommendations  which  it  has 
made  would  seem  to  insure  the  hearty  support  of  the  executive 
officers  to  such  a  movement.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
American  Railway  Association  should  ask  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  to  present  its  recommendations  for  a 
standard  box  car  in  the  very  near  future, 

THE  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1912,  con- 
tains a  number  of  tables  relating  to  the  causes  of  accidents,  anil 
among  them  is  a  special  compilation  of  those  that  have  been 
caused  by  wheel  failures.  In  1912.  for  example,  there  were 
3,847  accidents  due  to  defective  equipment,  of  which  984  were 
caused  by  broken  wheels,  and  of  these  627  were  broken  flanges. 
The  report  contains  a  tabulation  of  such  wheel  failures  for 
eleven  years.  1902  to  1912  inclusive.  Comparing  the  first  two 
years  of  this  period  with  the  last  two.  we  find  that  for  1902  and 
1903  there  were  1,011  accidents  caused  by  wheel  failures  as 
against  1,800  for  1911  and  1912.  showing  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent,  in  the  toLtl  number.  These  figures  cannot  be  taken,  by 
themselves,  to  present  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case,  be- 
cause they  take  no  account  of  the  increase  in  traffic  that  has  oc- 
curred between  the  two  dates.  In  1MI2  and  H03  the  total  ton- 
mileage  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  331  billion;  in  1910 
and  1911  it  was  nearly  509  billion.  (The  figures  for  1912  have 
not  yet  been  compiled,)  This  shows  an  increase  of  54  per  cent, 
in  tonnage  carried,  or  24  per  cent,  less  than  the  increase  of 
wheel  failures.  If  the  comparison  is  to  be  made*  on  the  basis 
of  car  mileage,  figures  for  the  whole  country  are  not  available 
for  later  than  1910;  but  taking  those  from  four  representative 
railways,  the  Pennsylvania,  Union  Pacific,  Illinois  Central  and 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  we  find  that  the  empty  car  mile- 
age increased  44  per  cent,  and  the  loaded  car  mileage  58  per 
cent,  in  the  eleven  years  covered  by  the  report.  At  the  same 
time,  the  car  loads  increased  9  per  cent.  From  the  operating 
standpoint,  then,  wheel  failures  have  increased  faster  than  ton 
mileage,  car  mileage  or  car  loading  If  wheel  failures  had  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate  as  loaded  car  mileage  the  failures  for 
1911  and  1912  would  have  been  1.597  instead  of  1.800.  which  is 
an  increase  of  12.7  per  cent,  above  what  would  have  been  a 
normal  increase;  and  it  seems  fair  to  attribute  a  part,  at  least, 
of  this  to  the  9  per  cent  increase  of  average  wheel  loads. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  decided  to  electrify  its  line 
from  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  west,  20  miles,  to  Paoli— 
a  beginning  which  probably  means,  ultimately,  a  very  extensive 
change,  for  the  company's  lines  centering  at  Broad  street  extend 
in  five  different  directions;  to  New  York,  to  Reading,  to  Pitts- 
burgh, to  West  Chester  and  lo  Washington.  It  is  about  two 
years  since  a  committee  was  appointed  from  among  the  officers 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  road  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  in  Philadelphia  and  some 
of  the  preliminary  details  were  decided  on  some  months  ago, 
including  the  remodeling  and  enlargement  of  the  North  Phil- 
adelphia station,  and  the  construction  of  eight  main  tracks  at 
that  point,  a  "detail"  which  will  cost  $1,000,000.  Now,  the 
board  of  directors  has  authorized  the  electrification  of  the  main 
lire,  as  above  noted,  for  suburban  passenger  traffic.    No  further 
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details  than  the  mere  fact  of  the  decision  have  been  given  out, 
because  none  have  been  decided.  The  problem  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complicated  one,  involving,  as  it  does,  as  great  a  provision 
for  future  growth  and  traffic  as  possible,  in  which  even  an  out- 
look of  twenty  years  ahead  is  too  short  a  time  to  be  considered. 
The  question  must  be  viewed  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  im- 
mediate and  coming  needs  of  the  twenty  miles  to  be  converted, 
but  as  to  its  influence  on  and  intcr-relationship  with  the  other 
developments  suggested.  For  these  reasons  the  system  to  be 
used  has  not  yet  been  decided.  While  it  is  expected  that  this  par- 
ticular improvement  may  be  completed  in  1914,  it  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  upon  the  expedition  with  which  negotiations 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  city  as  to  the  land  that  will  be  re- 
quired and  the  acquisition  of  the  property  on  Filbert  street, 
which  bounds  the  present  terminal  on  the  north,  all  of  which 
will  take  considerable  time.  Involved  in  the  scheme  is  some 
six-track  improvement  work,  which,  with  the  widening  of  the 
Broad  street  station,  will  afford  the  much  needed  terminal  relief. 
Of  all  of  tins  work,  the  first  step  to  be  undertaken  will  be,  as 
previously  announced,  the  construction  of  an  eight  track  station 
at  North  Philadelphia  coupled  with  die  increased  tracking  of 
that  section  of  the  road,  the  Connecting  Railway,  which  in- 
cludes a  new  arch  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  river  at  Girard 
avenue 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT. 

MORF.  meetings  or  fomtns  should  be  held  throughout  the 
country  like  that  of  the  Western  Economic  Society  at 
Chicago  last  week,  when  for  two  days  the  subject  of  scientific 
management  was  discussed  from  the  standpoints  of  the  employer, 
the  employee,  the  engineer  and  the  social  worker.  As  we  have 
said  repeatedly  in  the  past,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  merit  in 
the  principles  of  scientific  management,  but  the  application  of 
these  principles  is  so  little  understood,  and  their  introduction 
requires  so  much  careful  and  painstaking  investigation,  as  well 
as  a  radical  change  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee, 
and  their  altitude  toward  each  other,  that  it  will  require  years — 
possibly  a  generation  or  two— before  they  can  with  success  !>c 
generally '  introduced ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  those  fields 
where  they  arc  not  so  susceptible  oi  application  as  in  certain 
classes  of  manufacturing  establishments  and  machine  shops. 
Meanwhile  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  vigorous  and  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  education  to  bring  both  the  employer  and 
employee  to  see  their  value  and  to  co-operate  w  ith  each  other  in 
their  introduction.  And  this  is  a  most  vital  point,  for  unless  the 
principles  are  rightly  applied,  much  harm  may  be  done,  and  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference,  "Scientific 
management  may  become  a  nuisance." 

One  of  the  most  effective  addresses  was  that  by  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  director  of  public  works  of  Philadelphia— and  it  was 
effective  because  of  the  big-hearted,  broad-minded  conception  of 
scientific  management  which  he  is  striving  to  work  out  as  a 
public  officer  He  spoke  of  scientific  management  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  toiling  classes,  and  this  thought 
was  emphasized  time  and  time  again  during  the  conference  by 
those  who  have  been  notably  successful  in  using  it.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact  that  although  F.  W.  Taylor  has  devel- 
oped and  used  the  principles  of  scientific  management  for  many 
years,  and  has  presented  papers  on  his  work  before  our  great 
eigincering  societies,  still,  until  two  years  ago,  he  was  hardly 
known,  even  in  his  own  city.  At  that  time  the  awakening  of  the 
public  lu  the  necessity  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  material 
had  made  the  time  ripe  for  an  announcement  concerning  it 
Louis  D.  Brandcis.  in  the  hearing  of  the  freight  rate  advance- 
cases,  startled  the  country  with  it,  and  in  a  way  made  unfair  use 
of  it.  for  industrial  organizations,  schools,  the  management  of 
the  home,  and  almost  everything  else  done  by  human  agency 
was  just  as  inefficient  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  manage- 
ment as  were  the  railways — and  in  many  cases  probably  more  so. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  special  interest  to  hear  a  man  like  Mr. 
1'i.oke.  who  bad  worked  with  Mr.  Taylor,  say  that  in  spite  of 


the  fact  that  many  thousand  men  were  working  under  scientific 
management  the  number  was  so  relatively  small  that  it  might 
truthfully  be  said  that  almost  100  per  cent,  were  not  working 
under  it,  and  that  probably  as  much  as  two  generations  would 
be  required  to  educate  the  public  to  adopt  it  generally. 

Fr«in  the  statements  of  the  representatives  of  the  labor  inter- 
ests who  were  present,  and  especially  of  John  P.  Frey.  editor  of 
the  International  Moulders  Journal,  whose  arguments  and  per- 
sonality made  a  strong  impression  on  those  in  attendance,  it 
is  evident  that  organized  labor  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new 
methods  and  that  much  hard  and  patient  work  must  be  done  to 
bring  its  representatives  to  sec  that  the  men  will  not  be  imposed 
upon,  but  that  as  ore  speaker  said:  "There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  strcnuusitj  and  efficiency.-'  And  it  must  be- apparent  to 
any  close  observer  that  just  as  piece-work  and  bonus  systems 
have  failed  of  securing  the  best  results  where  they  have  been 
abused  by  the  employer,  so  any  other  system  must  fail  if  the 
men  are  not  given  a  square  deal. 

One  thing  is  going  to  delay  the  general  introduction  of  the 
rew  principles  for  many  years,  and  that  is  that  so  few  men  arc 
actually  fitted  to  introduce  them  and  that,  so  many  fakirs  have 
rushed  into  the  field.  Carl  Harth  expressed  it  well  when  he  said 
that  it  often  made  him  so  heartsick  that  he  sometimes  felt  like 
giving  the  whole  thing  up,  To  develop  n  trained  leader  in  this 
field  should  require  at  least  as  much  lime  as  to  train  a  first  class 
physician,  and  yet  look  at  the  number  of  so-called  "efficiency 
experts"  who  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night !  N'ear 
the  close  of  the  scssii  n  one  factory  manager  who  had  introduced 
scientific  management  with  good  results  asked  if  there  was  no 
way  in  which  these  fakirs  could  be  driven  from  the  field;  no 
one  could  suggest  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  last  session  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
summary  and  a  qucslionaire,  and  in  the  absence  of  F.  W.  Taylor, 
who  was  detained  because  of  illness.  F.  B.  Gilbreth  and  Morris 
L.  Cooke  answered  the  questions  which  had  been  presented.  It 
proved  to  W  a  most  interesting  session  and  because  of  the  ability 
and  thorough  training  of  these  two  gentlemen  and  the  evident 
sincerity  oi  their  efforts  in  trying  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,  produced  a  profound  impression  on  those 
present  which  was  not  even  dissipated  by  a  fiery  and  equally- 
sincere  attack  on  scientific  management  by  the  well-known 
anarchist.  Emma  Goldman,  which,  by  the  way.  gave  a  good  idea 
of  the  patient  effort  which  it  will  be  i  ecessary  to  exert  in  dealing 
with  organized  labor  along  these  lines.  In  this  connection  it  may- 
be of  interest  to  know  that  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  published  a  book* 
entitled  "Primer  of  Scientific  Management"  which  is  based  on 
answers  to  questions  and  objections  which  have  been  made  by 
workmen  in  criticizing  scientific  management. 

Another  notable  incident  during  the  meetings  was  an  address 
on  "  Ihe  Selection  of  Employees"  by  Dr.  Katheriuc  M,  Black- 
ford, which  briefly  sketched  the  study  that  is  made  of  each  man's 
personality  before  he  is  hired  by  the  Rumcly  Company,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  assigned  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 
Among  the  nine  characteristics  which  arc  examined  is  that  of 
color.  As  an  illustration  Dr.  Blackford  noted  that  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  the  chief  despatcher  was  a  brunette,  and  upon 
inquiry  found  that  blondes  were  seldom  employed  in  that  ca- 
pacity, the  present  staff  on  that  road  being  composed  entirely  of 
brunettes,  except  for  one  red  head.  Other  characteristics  ex- 
amined arc  size;  shape  of  profile  of  head;  structure;  consistency; 
expression  as  shown  by  voice,  gesture,  walk,  clothing,  etc.; 
proportion  as  to  energy,  vitality  and  endurance;  experience;  and 
texture  or  quality,  i.  c  ,  fine  or  coarse.  Men  should  be  so  selected 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  job  and  the  characteristics  of  the  boss. 
Necessarily  Dr.  Blackford  could  only  cover  the  subject  super- 
ficially, although  a  speaker  at  a  later  session  mentioned  a  book 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Blackford  which  may  shortly  be  issued. 
Altogether  the  meeting  proved  to  be  a  great  success,  and  the 
example  of  the  Western  Economic  Society  should  be  followed 
by  similar  organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
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GOVERNMENT   REGULATION   ANO  RAILROAD  STAND- 
ARDS. 

STATE  regulation,  as  related  to  railroad  service,  implies  an 
improvement  of  that  service.  It  is  on  the  expectation  of 
more  completely  satisfying  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  public 
that  legislators  are  induced  to  adopt  regulating  laws.  Even  the 
grafth  g  legislator,  when  he  prepares  a  "strike"  bill,  means  to 
recommtnd  something  that  will  at  least  seem  to  better  the 
service.  If  railroad  service  had  always  been  first  class,  every- 
where, the  legislatures,  no  doubt,  would  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  other  things. 

When  the  federal  government,  in  1893.  by  an  Act  which  only 
clumsily  lilted  the  situation,  standardized  the  Janney  car  coupler 
and  the  Wcstinghousc  air  brake  it  improved  railroad  service ; 
this  by  compelling  dilatory  companies  to  catch  up  with  the  more 
enterprise  g.  The  standardizing  was  accomplished  indirectly, 
for  the  statute  did  not  specify  cither  of  those  two  devices ;  but 
it  was  effective  standardization,  nevertheless.  That  law  was 
justified  only  because  it  aimed  to  make  the  best  practice  the 
universal  practice.  The  sajne  may  he  said  of  the  boiler  inspec- 
tion law  of  1911.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  boiler  in- 
spectors are  worth  what  they  arc  costing — $200,000  a  year — but 
no  one  can  find  fault  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law. 

Dut  a  government,  in  following  railroad  standards,  is  not  al- 
ways so  sure  of  doing  the  right  thing.  The  question  of  what  is 
the  best  railroad  practice  is  rot  always  found  to  be  so  clearly 
settled  in  advance.  In  Connecticut,  last  week,  the  engineer  of 
the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  reporting  on  a  collision 
which  occurred  at  Warehouse  Point,  January  10,  recommended 
that  enclosed  disk  signals  be  superseded  by  semaphores.  This 
officer  of  the  state  would  he  able,  no  doubt,  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  competent  railway  officers  in  support  of  this  view.  It  would 
not  be  the  hrst  time  that  a  state  commission  has  gone  ton  far, 
justifying  itself  in  that  way.  Hut  what  we  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  trouble  at  Warehouse  Point  was  not  ascribed  to  the 
type  of  signal.  The  report  makes  no  suggestion  that  a  sema- 
phore would  have  been  any  better.  The  collision  occurred  at 
night,  and  at  night  semaphores  and  disks,  for  every  practical 
purpose,  are  all  the  same.  It  may  be  admitted  that  semaphores 
arc  very  generally  favored  by  signal  engineers ;  Hut  this  opinion 
is  i  ot  universal,  ai  d  large  numbers  of  disk  signals  still  give 
.  satisfactory  service:  why  should  the  state  lend  its  influence  in 
favor  of  throning  away  all  the  automatic  signals  on  CO  miles  of 
road?  Quite  likely  the  New  Haven  company  could  spend  its 
money  to  better  advantage  on  some  section  of  road  which  has 
no  block  signals  at  all.  Xo  good  purpose  would  be  served,  prob- 
ably, by  requiring  state  officers,  reporting  on  accidents,  to  re- 
frain entirely  from  making  general  observations  concerning 
safety;  but,  surely,  in  going  outside  the  subject  in  hand  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  on  very  solid  ground,  ("the  real  causes  of 
this  collision  are  given  in  another  column. 1 

Another  case  where  a  government  officer  has  acted  on  rail- 
road officers'  standards  and  in  so  doing  has  missed  his  point,  is 
that  of  the  collision  at  Dresden,  Ohio.  December  3.  last,  when  11 
persons  were  killed.  The  inspector  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  reporting  on  this  case,  says  that  the  time  interval 
between  trains  (passenger  trail  si  should  he  more  than  five  min- 
utes. A  passenger  train  was  unexpectedly  stopped,  because  of 
trouble  with  air  brakes,  and  the  flagman  did  not  have  time  to 
get  back  far.  This  view  is  correct,  if  the  time  interval  is  to  be 
used.  If  the  interval  were  to  be  made  10  minutes  or  more,  the 
government  could  get  the  irdorscment  of  many  railroad  rule 
hooks.  If  it  were  made  20  or  30  minutes,  in  ivcrsally,  it  could  lie 
plausibly  recommended  as  a  safe  rule,  with  some  exceptions, 
(  The  present  recommendation  docs  not  say  how  much  greater 
the  time  interval  should  be.  >  Hut  the  best  railroad  standard  de- 
mands the  use  of  the  space  interval ;  the  time  interval  has  been 
proved  inadequate.  Governmental  authorities  cannot  fairly  ap- 
prove the  time  interval,  simply  because  it  has  railroad  approval. 
To  merely  lengthen  the  time  interval  is  not  making  rational  use 


of  the  lesson  of  those  eleven  deaths.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  repeatedly  recommended  the  use  of  the  space 
interval  system,  because  io  other  system  is  adequate;  in  issuing 
this  rej'ori  the  commission  ignores  its  own  former  declarations. 
1  he  justification  of  governmental  action  in  the  matter  off  air 
brakes  uas  that  the  railroads  did  not  properly  live  up  to  their 
own  lest  standards;  the  same  consideration  applies  in  the  case 
of  the  Llock  system. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  inspector  follows  another 
bad  example,  set  by  some  railroad  men,  when  he  refers  to  the 
failure  of  the  air  pipe  on  the  engine  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  Dresden  collision.  That  failure  was  not  a  cause  at  all;  it 
was  only  the  occasion.  It  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  train ;  but 
what  kind  of  a  theory  is  that  which  makes  it  unsafe  to  stop  a 
train?  Where  is  the  superintendent  who  is  willing  to  ride  over 
his  own  division  unless  he  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in  stopping  at 
any  place,  at  any  time? 

In  one  of  these  two  reports,  we  see,  the  inspector  went  too 
far,  and  in  the  other  not  far  enough;  and  with  reputable  rail- 
road backing  in  l  oth  cases.  In  a  third  case,  a  collision  at  Bow- 
erston,  Ohio.  December  13,  the  inspector  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  attacking  the  flagging  rule  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines,  sets  out  to  say  what  a  perfect  flagging  rule  should 
be;  but  he  stops  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  line!  (We  shall  not 
complain  at  brevity,  ftr  st,  for  those  who  go  farther  may  fare 
worse.)  The  form  criticised  is  that  of  the  well  known  Rule  99. 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which  leaves  everything 
to  the  judgment  of  the  flagman.  Says  the  report;  "When  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  safety  in  the  movement  of  trains,  the 
flagging  rule  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  its  requirements 
should  be  as  absolute  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  It  should 
be  incapable  of  more  than  one  construction,  entirely  free  from 
uncertainty  or  indefmiteness.  leaving  no  room  for  error  of  judg- 
mc;  t  by  a  flagman  when  such  error  may  prove  disastrous." 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  state  officer  may  well  pause,  for  the 
rules  of  the  railroad  companies  arc  of  all  sorts.  If  the  United 
States  government,  or  any  power  on  earth,  could  frame  a  work- 
able flagging  rule,  railroad  officers  surely  would  hail  it  with  joy. 
Hut  everybody  knows  that  the  beautiful  ideal  here  outlined  by 
Mr.  Uclnap  has  been  striven  after  by  innumerable  committees, 
during  the  past  30  years,  and  that  they  have  all  given  up  in 
despair.  A  rule  entirely  free  from  iudefiniteness.  leaving  no 
room  for  error  of  judgment,  would  cither  be  in)  so  long  that 
half  the  brakemen  could  not  be  taught  to  comprehend  it.  or  (f>) 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  half  dozen  flagmen  on 
every  train,  and  cause  very  frequent  delays,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  and  the  uncertainties  of  constant  dependence  on  tor- 
pedoes and  fusees.  The  conclusion  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  after  years  of  discussion,  that  the  flagman  must  In- 
trusted to  use  his  judgment,  is  a  virtual  confession  that  a  com- 
plete and  workable  flagging  rule  cannot  be  made.  The  Associa- 
tion leaves  every  road  free  to  amplify  the  rule  to  any  extent 
desired,  and  many  books  do  still  specify  distances  and  other 
details;  but  where  is  the  superintendent  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  rule,  except  under  favorable  circumstances  and  light  traffic? 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  governmental  authorities  have  "at- 
tempted to  give  us  a  satisfactory  (lagging  rule.  The  Louisiana 
State  Railroad  Commission  recently  prescribed  a  long  one.  But 
with  the  best  rule  ever  written,  the  railroad  officer  who  aims  at 
a  reasonable  degree  of  safety— we  will  not  say  perfect  safety- 
still  finds  himself  left  with  many  conditions  not  satisfactorily- 
provided  against:  and  he  turns  to  the  block  system  as  the  only 
escape  from  an  impossible  situation. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  government  can  sometimes  pro- 
mote good  railroading  by  prescribing  the  best  standards  of 
practice.  This  last  report  contains  some  salutary  truths,  forcibly 
expressed.  Hut  experience  has  taught  that  there  is  danger  both 
of  goirg  too  far  and  of  not  going  far  enough.  When  it  Comes 
to  formulating  a  satisfactory  (lagging  rule  for  general  adoption 
there  is  a  thirty  years'  history  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
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-    LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN. 

"THE  results  of  operation  of  the  Lake  Shpre  &  Michigan 
*  Southern  in  1912  arc  like  a  renewed  pledge  that  earnings 
wisely  turned  back  into  a  railroad  property  will,  under  good 
maivsemcnt,  bear  fruit  in  a  reduction  in  transportation  costs. 
In  1912  the  cost  of  transportation,  exclusive  of  any  expen- 
ditures on  the  maintenance  of  property  or  equipment,  per 
revenue  ton  mile  moved  was  less  by  over  7  per  cent,  than  in 
1911.  The  Lake  Shore  carried  the  greatest  amount  of  traffic 
in  its  history  and  earned  a  total  from  operation  of  $54,284,000, 
or  12  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1911.   Despite  liberal  increases 


natural  advantages  account  in  part  for  the  heavy  train  load, 
low  operating  ratio  and  great  earning  capacity  of  the  Lake 
Shore  when  compared  with  other  roads;  but  a  decrease  of 
7  per  cent,  in  transportation  costs  in  1912  as  compared  with 
1911,  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  labor  costs,  is  the  result  of 
a  policy  of  betterment  from  earnings  that  has  been  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  management  of  the  Lake  Shore  for 
a  good  many  years. 

A  heavy  expenditure  for  betterment  of  railroad  property 
will  often  appear  to  have  little,  if  any,  direct  effect  in  reduc- 
ing transportation  costs  as  long  as  the  volume  of  traffic  re- 


Lines  West  of  Buffalo. 


in  maintenance  expenditures,  the  company  had  an  operating 
income  of  $17,093,000  in  1912,  as  against  $14212,000  in  1911. 

In  a  good  many  ways  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern is  comparable  to  no  other  railroad  in  the  United  States. 
In  natural  advantages  it  is  second  to  none.  The  company- 
operates  1,872  miles  of  road,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  main  line,  with  almost  no  grades,  through  a  territory  in 
which  fuel  is  cheap  and  where  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
ix-tmi's  of  very  heavy  car  and  train  loading  and  of  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  empty  car  mileage.  These 


mains  the  same.  When,  however,  the  volume  of  traffic  shows 
a  material  increase,  a*  was  the  case  in  1912  on  the  Lake 
Shore,  the  real  advantages  of  former  expenditures  become 
apparent.  In  1912  the  Lake  Shore  carried  41,081,000  tons  of 
revenue  freight,  which  is  more  by  6,194.000  than  was  carried 
in  1911.  The  average  haul  was  167  miles  in  each  year,  so 
that  the  ton  mileage  totaled  6,874.000.000  in  1912,  as  against 
5,841,000,000  in  1911.  The  Lake  Shore  has  a  freight  traffic 
density  oi  3,813,000  tons  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road. 
In  addition  to  this  quite  remarkable  freight  density,  the  road 
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carried  402,000  revenue  passengers  one  mile  per  mile  of  road. 

Of  the  total  41,082,000  tons  of  freight,  bituminous  coal  fur- 
nished 10.807,000  tons;  ores,  5,621,000  tons;  and  stone,  sand 
and  like  articles,  4,048,000  tons.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  these  three  commodities  was  for  bituminous  coal,  1,695,000 
tons;  for  ores,  917,000  tons;  and  for  stone,  etc.,  890,000  tons. 
The  Lake  Shore  furnishes  a  good  example  of  how  profitable 
it  is  on  most  roads  to  carry  a  large  proportion  of  low  grade 
freight  which,  although  it  takes  a  low  ton  mile,  rate,  permits 
of  large  economics  in  cost  of  handling.  The  Lake  Shore 
can  almost  be  compared  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  as  a  net  revenue  earner;  but  whereas  the  Lacka- 
wanna gets  an  average  ton  mile  rate  of  well  over  7  mills 
per  ton  per  mile,  the  Lake  Shore  gets  but  S.29  mills.  This 
was  the  average  in  1912  and  was  only  slightly  lower  than 
the  1911  average. 

The  operating  ratio  in  1912  was  65.46  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  67.09  per  cent,  in  1911.  There  was  spent  for  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures  12  per  cent,  of  total  operating  revenues 
in  1912  and  12.79  per  cent,  in  1911;  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. 17.11  per  cent,  in  1912  and  16.69  per  cent  in  1911;  for 
traffic  expenses,  1.77  per  cent,  in  1912  and  2.12  per  cent,  in 
1911;  and  for  general  expenses,  1.79  per  cent,  in  1912  and 
1.91  per  cent,  in  1911.  Transportation  expenses  consumed 
but  32.79  per  cent,  of  total  operating  revenues  in  1912,  as 
against  33.58  per  cent,  in  1911. 

A  good  indication  of  how  the  company  was  able  to  reduce 
its  transportation  costs  by  7  per  cent,  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  equipment  mileage  and  car  and  train  loading  fig- 
ures. The  train  load  of  revenue  freight  in  1912  was  693  tons, 
as' against  635  tons  in  1911,  and  the  total  train  load,  includ- 
ing company  freight,  which  is  an  even  better  criterion  of 
operating  conditions,  was  731  tuns  in  1912,  as  against  666 
tons  in  1911.  Another  way  of  stating  the  same  thing  is  that 
while  ton  mileage  increased  by  over  17  per  cent.,  freight  train 
mileage  increased  only  7.81  per  cent.,  and  freight  locomotive 
mileage  increased  less  than  7  per  cent.  With  an  increase  in 
passengers  carried  one  mile  of  a  little  over  1  per  cent  ,  the 
mileage  of  passenger  locomotives  showed  a  decrease,  which 
although  slight  in  itself  is  remarkable,  in  that  the  majority  of 
other  roads  showed  increases  in  1912  in  passenger  train  mile- 
age quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  increases  in  passengers 
carried  one  mile. 

Nearly  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  is  owned  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  and  deposited  under  Lake  Shore  collateral 
trust  bonds.  The  18  per  cent,  dividend,  amounting  to 
$8,904,000,  which  was  paid  by  the  Lake  Shore  both  in  1912 
and  1911.  figures  as  "other  income"  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's income  statement.  Whereas,  however,  the  parent  com- 
pany had  less  than  2  per  cent,  surplus  011  its  stock  after  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent,  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  the  Lake  Slu>r>- 
had  a  surplus  in  1912  of  $7,584,000.  or  15  per  cent.,  on  its  own 
stock,  and  this  surplus  is  properly  an  equity  for  New  York 
Central  stockholders. 

In  1912  the  Lake  Shore  spent  $3,239,000  for  additions  and 
betterments  and  added  net  to  its  equipment  $2,178,000,  al- 
though as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  it  credited  road  and  equip- 
ment account  with  $1,506,000  for  equipment  trust  installments 
paid  in  1907.  1910  and  1912.  The  Lake  Shore's  balance  sheet 
makes  a  very  strong  showing.  With  working  liabilities 
amounting  to  $18,916,000,  there  are  working  assets  of  $134,- 
332.000.  The  very  strength  of  the  showing  possibly  indicates 
that  at  no  very  distant  future  time  the  company  hopes  and 
expects  to  do  some  permanent  financing.  Included  in  work- 
ing liabilities  are  $11,648,000  one-year  notes,  part  of  which 
fell  due  on  February  24  of  this  year  and  part  on  March  2. 
The  notes  were  temporarily  refinanced  by  the  sale  last  week 
to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  of  $12,000,000  one-year  per 
cent,  notes.  The  Lake  Shore's  credit  is  so  high  that  it  can 
get  short  term  loans  on  very  reasonable  terms  and  can  there- 


fore well  afford  to  wait  for  permanent  financing  until  the 
bond  market  is  to  the  liking  of  its  bankers.  One-year  notes, 
however,  are  probably  only  a  temporary  expedient  even  for 
a  road  with  credit  like  the  Lake  Shore.  Included  in  working 
assets  are  $107,119,000  marketable  securities  and  $9,329,000 
loans  and  bills  receivable  from  subsidiary  or  affiliated  com- 
panies. Cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1912  amounted  to 
$6,235,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  of  opera- 
tion in  1912  as  compared  with  1911: 

19tJ.  1911. 

Aver»«x    mileage   operated   t.87'2  1.7'S 

F.ciihl    revenue   $36,371,244  $31,101,335 

I'BV-rniicr   revenue    ll.a35.lW  11.3S0.096 

Total    ojwratma;    revenues   54,283,617  48,360,997 

Mmnt.  of  way  and  rtructurea. .      6,516,212  6.178.623 

Maim,   of  equipment   9.283.833  8.069.393 

Traffic   exuen»«    961,762  1.026.317 

TrariMwrtamm    ex|cn»r»   17,797,334  16.245.052 

General   eM'»n>*«   975.504  924,489 

Total  uperatiTK  cm  ruse   35.534.644  32.443.875 

Taxe»    1.771.098  1.673.940 

Operaline   iruo:r.c    17.093.279  14.212,105 

<Jro«»   incomer    27.442.055  24.496.694 

Net    income    16.584.384  14.268.J6J 

pividenda    9.000.000  9.000.000 

Surplut   7.554.384  5.2t»9»365 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL. 

1  IKK  the  1-ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  although,  of 
L-1  course,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Michigan  Central  had  a  sub- 
stantially larger  surplus  after  the  payment  of  dividends  in  1912 
than  in  1911.  After  the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  dividends  in  1912 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,602,000,  or  $610,000  more  than  the 
surplus  in  1911  after  the  payment  of  the  same  dividends.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  I-ake  Shore,  this  surplus  forms  in  large  part  an 
equity  for  stockholders  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River 

The  Michigan  Central  operates  1317  miles  of  road.  The 
greater  part  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  the  New  York  Central  St 
Hudson  River,  and  its  lines  form  the  northern  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  west  of  Buffalo.  While  its  main  line  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Chicago  has  a  heavy  density  of  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  mileage  runs 
up  into  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  traffic  is  comparatively 
light.  The  average  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  amounted  to 
1.794.000  in  1912.  and  to  1.701.000  in  1911,  and  passenger  miles 
per  mile  of  road  amounted  to  233,000  in  1912,  and  220,000  in  1911. 
No  such  large  preponderances  of  total  tonnage  carried  is 
bituminous  coal,  ores  and  stone  on  the  Michigan  Central  as  on 
the  Lake  Shore.  .The  total  tonnaRe  of  revenue  freight  carried  in 
1912  was  21,100.000.  as  against  18.729.000  in  1911,  and  of  this  total 
tonnage  in  1912,  3,893.000  tons  were  bituminous  coal  and  2,105,000 
tons  were  stone,  sand  and  like  articles.  The  bituminous  coal 
tonnage  showed  an  increase  over  1911  of  601,000  tons,  and  the 
st.  ne  of  318.000  tons. 

The  M.  C.  carries  a  quite  large  tonnage  of  products  of  agri- 
culture, grain  alow  furnishing,  in  1912,  1,235,000  tons.  A  large 
tonnage  of  manufactures  is  carried  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  the  movement  of  the  greater  number  of  which  is, 
of  course,  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
served  Manufactures  olhcr  than  those  usually  listed  separately, 
such  as  petroleum,  sugar,  iron,  agricultural  implements,  house- 
hold goods,  etc  .  amounted  to  2.672.000  tons  in  1912,  an  increase 
over  1911  of  356,000  tons.  The  generally  prosperous  condition  of 
the  country  is  not  reflected,  however,  in  increased  local  passenger 
business.  The  total  number  of  interline  passengers  amounted 
'to  1.214.000.  an  increase  of  150,000  over  1911;  hut  local  pas- 
sengers decreased  in  number,  as  did  also  commutation  passengers, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  amounled 
in  1912  to  6.000,000,  or  onlv  about  1  per  cent,  more  than  was 
carried  in  1911, 

Total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $32,912,000  in  1912.  an 
increase  of  $2,747,000  over  1911.  Operating  expenses  did  not 
trount  i'p  in  quite  the  same  proportion  as  revenues,  so  that  the 
operating  ratio  in  1912  was  69.91,  as  compared  with  7076  in  1911 
Total  expenses  amounted  to  $23,009,000.  an  increase  over  the 
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previous  year  of  $1,663,000  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio 
of  each  class  of  expenses  to  total  operating  revenue: 


mi,  i9ii. 

Maintenance  of  aay  anil  structure*                    11.03  11.77 

Maintenance  of  equipment                                 14.32  14.58 

Traffic  c»pen«e*                                                 2.32  2.60 

Transportation  eaj-enae*                                    40.45  39.94 

General  expeniea                                                   1.79  1.67 


Only  very  slightly  more  was  spent  for  maintenance  of  way  in 
1912  than  in  1911.  and  this  increase  was  entirely  accounted  for 
by  larger  track  forces  at  higher  wage!.  Total  maintenance  of 
way  cost  $3,630,000  in  1912,  which  is  $81,000  more  than  was  spent 
in  1911.  This  includes  the  expenditure  for  roadway  and  track, 
which  is  largely  made  tip  of  the  cost  of  track  labor,  and  amounted 
in  1912  to  $1,411,000,  as  against  $1,177,000  in  1911.  The  annual 
report  docs  not  make  it  entirely  clear  as  to  why  so  much  smaller 
sums  are  shown  as  having  hern  spent  for  tics  and  rails.  In 
1912  the  expenditure  for  ties  was  $595,000,  or  $234,000  less  than  in 
1911.  and  the  expenditure  for  rails  was  $86,000.  or  $133,000  less 
than  in  1911.  President  Drown,  in  his  comments,  mentions  the 
decreased  price*  in  rails  and  tics.  The  detailed  figures  accom- 
panying Mr.  Brown's  report  show  that  a  greater  tonnage  of 
1 00- lb.  rail  was  laid  in  1912  than  in  1911,  and  that  more  ties 
wore  put  in  track  in  1912  than  in  1911.  The  average  price  per 
ton  of  rail  is  given  at  31.17  in  1912  and  at  30.22  in  1911,  and  the 
average  price  of  ties  at  distributing  point*  at  71  cents  in  1912  and 
68  cents  in  1911. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $4,712,000  in  1912.  or  $312,000 
more  than  in  1911;  and  although  steam  locomotives  averaged 
34.152  miles  apiece  in  1912.  as  against  32,588  miles  in  1911.  re- 
pairs per  locomotive  mile  cost  7.08  cents  in  1912  and  6.11  cents 
in  1911. 

The  Michigan  Central,  with  its  higher  grade  traffic,  has  no 
Mich  heavy  train  load  as  the  l^ake  Shore,  but  with  the  increases 
in  tonnage  of  various  commodities  was  able  to  show  a  revenue 
train  load  of  455  tons  in  1912,  a>  compared  with  424  tons  in  1911 
The  gain  in  train  loading  was  entirely  in  revenue  freight,  com- 
pany freight  averaging  one  ton  less  per  train.  Not  only  did  car 
loading  increase  l  from  15  71  ton*  per  loaded  car  in  1911  to  16-52 
tons  in  1912^ ,  hut  there  was  a  notable  reduction  in  empty  car 
mileage.  Total  freight  car  mileage  amounted  to  271.478.000  miles 
in  1912.  and  of  this  total  mileage,  194,513.000  was  made  by  loaded 
cars,  an  increase  i>vcr  1911  of  692.000  car  miles,  and  70.202.000 
was  made  by  empty  cars,  a  decrease  of  10,513.000  car  miles.  The 
very  considerably  heavier  ton  mileage  was  handled  with  8.127,000 
freight  locomotive  miles,  which  is  less  hy  69.000  than  the  loco- 
motive mileage  in  1911. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  the  end  of  1912 
showed  rash  on  hand  of  $3,201,000,  comparing  with  $3.31 1.000 
at  the  end  of  1911.  Loans  and  bills  payable  remained  the  same 
throughout  the.  year,  namely,  $4,500,000  The  Michigan  Central 
is  not  a  heavily  capitalized  property,  and  although  it  used  its 
credit  to  help  finance  the  Detroit  river  tunnels  and  to  guarantee 
the  principal  and  interest  of  Canada  Southern  50- year  5  per  cent, 
t-onds.  of  which  $22,500,000  have  been  issued,  it  should  under 
favorable  bond  market  conditions  not  have  any  trouble  in  per- 
manently financing  its  loans  and  bills  payable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1912.  as  compared  with  1911 : 


f>IJ.  1911. 

Averse*  mileage  operate.)   I  .SI  7  I.H17 

rrri«ht   revenue  121.218.205  fl9.53a.604 

Passenger  revenue      S.250.336  7.61)7  1)52 

Total  operatinir  revenue*   JJ.SWJifJ  29.K72.566 

Maint.  «.f  way  and  structure*   J.629.732  3.549  205 

Miint.  of  equipment                                   ...  J.rit.JUJ  4, 400, .'91 

Traffic  exs«»»e».   "64.733  7X3,599 

Tran*r<"«»''''">  "I*"""   13.313.059  12/140.  JO  J 

General  erpcn.e.   M!9.M«  561.552 

Total  opetatinf  r«|«t>-r.   23.MM.75rl  Jl .345.755 

Tax.-*   I.3**.9i5  1.322,621 

'■-.<  a  lift*  u>-   -re   ".561.111  7.*..  =  ...  .1 

r.to.*  itirome.  -   .,  ,   0.624.774  SU>: 5.9*0 

Vt   in.-,  ine...   2.72r>.3 33  .VI  16. 364 

I   -  -  -  ,  1,1  »•*..•«<)  1.1  74.21.0 

Su-ftu-   l.t.iV',053  :  ">4 


CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  A  8T.  LOUIS. 

COINCIDING  as  it  does  with  the  demands  of  the  firemen 
for  higher  wages  now  being  heard  before  the  arbitration 
committee,  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  for  the  calendar  year  1912  gives 
a  bit  of  unpremeditated  evidence  that  is  rather  interesting.  Total 
expenses  on  the  Big  Four  were  $1,674,000  more  in  1912  than 
in  1911.  Of  this  increase.  $13349,000  was  due  to  increases  in  the 
payrolls  in  the"  maintenance  and  transportation  departments. 

The  Big  Hour  did  a  record  business  in  1912.  Its  total  earn- 
ings amounted  to  $32,714,000,  an  increase  over  1911  of  $2,282,000. 
The  road  (2,012  miles  operated)  carried  4.084,231,000  revenue 
ton  miles,  an  increase  over  1911  of  458.864,000.  Passenger  rev- 
enue and  business  were  somewhat  smaller  in  1912  than  in  1911, 
but  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  operating  revenues  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L  arc  furnished  by  passenger  revenue.  With  the 
increases  in  traffic  handled,  an  increase  of  $1,674,000  in  ex- 
penses is  not  excessive  The  operating  ratio  on  the  Big  Four 
is  high,  but  was  slightly  less  in  1912  than  in  1911.  It  was  74.46 
per  cent,  last  year  and  74.55  per  cent,  the  year  before.  The  in- 
crease in  expenses,  due  to  larger  payments  to  employees,  seems 
out  of  proportion  to  the  total  increase  in  expenses. 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  St,  1..  is  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River.  It  competes  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
and.  as  vy/lt  be  seen  from  the  map  published  with  the  comments 
on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern's  annua!  report,  its  lines 
have  somewhat  the  characteristics  of  a  network.  It  is  probably 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  so  much  larger  proportion  of 
what  may  be  called  branch  line  mileage  that  its  operating  ratio 
is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Lake  Shore.  . 

The  Big  Four  carries  a  large  proportion  of  low  grade  traffic, 
and  while  it  gels  a  low  average  ton  mile  rate— 5.43  mills  in 
1912— this  is  true  also  of  the  Lake  Shore.  Of  the  total  tonnage 
carried,  which  amounted  in  1^12  to  25,817,000  tons.  I1.139.0U0 
tons  were  bituminous  coal  and  1 ,548.000  tons  were  stone,  sand 
and  like  articles. 

The  class  of  expenses  that  seems  high  when  compared  with 
the  Lake  Shore  transportation  expenses.  The  following  tabic 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  total  operating  revenue  that  was  con- 
sumed by  each  class  of  operating  expense  in  the  years  1912 
and  1911  : 


1912. 

1911. 

Maintenance  of  »»>  nnil  •tructnr.c  

. ..  11,97 

11  n; 

17.95 

17.S1 

2  63 

3.00 

. ..  39,1)4 

40,40 

2.07 

2.27 

The  revenue  trainload  on  the  Big  Four  increased  from  an 
average  of  445  tons  in  1911  to  474  tons  in  1912.  Car  loading 
was  better  by  about  5  per  cenL  The  average  number  of  tons 
of  atl  freight  per  loaded  car  was  21.3  in  1912,  and  20.2  in  1911. 
While  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  empty  mileage,  there  was 
an  even  larger  increase  in  loaded  car  mileage,  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  heavier  train  load,  the  mileage  of  freight  trains 
increased  from  8,105.000  in  1911  to  8,580,000  in  1912.  Loaded 
freight  car  mileage  last  year  totaled  201,578,000,  an  increase  over 
1911  of  11,877.000:  and  empty  freight  car  mileage  amounted  to 
79329.000  in  1912,  a  decrease  from  1911  of  10,714.000. 

The  Big  Four  is  not  a  heavily  capitalized  road.  The  total 
stock  and  bonds  outstanding  average  about  $72,400  per  mile  of 
road  operated;  but  it  is  paying  dividends  only  on  its  preferred 
stock,  which  totals  $10,000,000,  calling  for  $500,000  in  dividends. 
There  is  $47,056,000  common  stock  outstanding  which  is  receiv- 
ing no  dividends.  After  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  its  pre- 
ferred, the  C  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  had  a  surplus  in  1912  of  $1,844,000. 
as  against  $1,302,000.  the  corresponding  surplus  in  1911.  The 
company  readjusted  through  its  profit  and  loss  account  it*  gen- 
eral balance  sheet  statement  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in  so  doing 
debited  profit  and  loss  with  $1,385,000  for  property  abandoned 
from  1(j05  to  1912  inclusive.    The  company  sjtent  and  charged 
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10  capital  account  $1,355,000  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
roadway  and  structures  and  $2782X100  for  new  equipment,  credit- 
ing the  equipment  account,  however,  with  $1,129,000  for  equip- 
ment trust  instalments  paid  in  1907,  1910  and  1912,  and  for  the 
balance  in  the  equipment  replacement  fund.  At  the  end  of  1912 
the  company  had  on  hand  $3,537,000  cash,  with  total  working 
assets  of  $10,573,000,  and  working  liabilities  of  $8,235,000,  of 
which  $2,745,000  was  loans  and  bills  payable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1911  and  1912: 


Til  2. 

1911. 

Average  mileage  operated ...... 

  J.01J 

2.012 

Freight  revenue   

  IJ.M6e.oo.' 

»19,9JJ.20« 

7.S19..-55 

JO.43l.SH5 

Maint.  of  way  am!  mructun 

<   J.915.4J1 

J.J70.476 

Maint.  of  equipment  .  . 

  5.S7J.4JJ 

5,4|H,645 

«12.751 

Tran*Tjortation  ex|«u*c*  ... 

  1J.03J.JJ3 

1J.J93.691 

Genera!  expense*   

  677.90.' 

6V0.I44 

Total  ulcerating  c.xpcn.c*     .  .  .  .  , 

  .M,JJ<>.74S 

.'2/.S5.708 

1,062.51.' 

6,637.608 

7.J45.J40 

Net  income   ,  .  .   

  .!.J44.J5> 

1,801.616 

500.000 

1.J01.616 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Cor  BmiUrn-  riuiuwv.  i»U>  (Seventh)  Edition.  Compiled  and  edited 
t\,r  the  Ma»ier  Car  Builder*'  Association  by  Koy  V.  Wright,  managing 
editor  rf  the  rWani.v  ,-lgr  Gusfitt  arid  editor  .if  the  .iWn.j*  F.Kgi- 
Hi'rr.  h**ivicd  by  Andrew  C  London.  Illustrated.  95J  pages,  9  in.  x 
12  in.  l*.ihli*l.ed  by  thr  Simmoit.'-lloardtniln  l'nbli*hing  Company,  New 
York,  and  distributed  by  thr  M«f>r*sv-Iltll  Hook  (om|»any,  2.19  Wot 
39th  slm-t.  New  York,     Price,  leather  bound.  $6;  cloth  bound.  »4. 

This  dictionary  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  The 
new  edition  cannot  he  properly  designated  as  a  revision  of  the 
last  edition,  sirce  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  entirely 
new  book.  The  progress  in  car  design  and  construction  has 
been  so  great  during  the  past  three  years  that  a  large  part  of 
the  illustrated  section  of  the  1909  edition  was  found  to  he  oh- 
solctc. 

The  designs  illustrated  in  the  present  edition  have  been 
most  carefully  selected  and  represent  appro\ed  modern  practice 
in  every  particular.  The  smaller  and  lighter  equipment  has  by  no 
means  been  overlooked,  hut  recent  improved  designs  have  been 
chosen  as  examples.  The  utmost  care  has  been  used  to  make 
the  book  complete  and  to  cover  the  full  range  of  rolling  stock. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  material  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume, 
in  spite  ot  the  fact  that  the  machine  tool  section  given  in  the 
previous  edition  has  been  eliminated.  The  drawings  arc  fully 
dimensioned,  and  all  of  the  more  important  details  are  shown 
separately.  Cross  references  giving  the  location  of  the  drawings 
of  associated  parts  accompany  many  of  the  captions  and  are  one 
of  the  new  features  which  will  be  fully  appreciated.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  is  that  containing  the  standards 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  which  are  given  com- 
plete, and  in  each  case  have  been  redrawn  on  a  larger  scale,  mak- 
ing them  much  more  legible  than  those  furnished  by  the 
association. 

In  the  definition  section,  all  of  the  new  terms  that  have 
come  in  general  use  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  their  meaning  made  clear.  Definitions  of  other  terms 
have  been  completely  revised,  and  in  many  cases  entirely  re- 
worded. Among  the  new  features  are  the  complete  details  and 
specifications  for  postal  cars  as  required  by  the  United  States 
government.  The  section  on  electric  motor  cars  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  an  entirely  new  section  on  wrecking  equipment 
and  tools  has  been  added.  Typographically  the  book  presents  a 
much  more  pleasing  appearance  than  former  editions,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  photographs  in  the  book  is  particularly  well 
executed. 


ggtlerg  to  the  Sailor. 

JAMES  J.  HILL'S  STATISTICS. 

Baitiuou,  Md-.  March  15,  1*1  J. 

To  nit  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Will  yon  give  me  space  to  correct  a  momentary  aberration? 

In  a  letter  which  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  for  me  in 
your  issue  of  March  14,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  criti- 
cism of  James  J.  Hill  s  statistics,  I  made  the  statement  that  'all 
incomes  arc  from  50  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  lower  in  Europe 
than  here."  Obviously  this  is  an  incorrect  statement.  What  I 
intended  to  say  was  that  "all  incomes  are  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
lower  in  Europe  than  here."  I  may  jl<1A  that  the  statement  has 
received  very  recent  confirmation  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Ger- 
many in  a  statement  by  Dr  Gustav  Strcsemann  in  the  Manufac- 
turers Ktcord  of  February  27.  Dr.  Stresemann  says  "the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  is  scarce  more  than  2  to  2<A  marks." 
This  would  make  the  scale  for  Germany  from  about  40  to  53 
per  cent,  lower  than  income  and  prices  in  the  United  States.  As 
Germany  pays  higher  wages  than  the  majority  of  the  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  wilt  be  seen  that  my  statement,  as 
I  intended  to  make  it,  is  fully  supported  by  quite  recent  evidence 
from  Germany.  M.  B  Wild. 

.Statinician,  Malum. nc  &  Ohio. 


DEFLECTABLE  HEADLIGHT. 

Chicago,  111.,'  March  J.  1913. 
To  THE  EDITOR  Or  THE  RAILW  AY  ACF.  GAZETTE: 

In  your  issue  of  February  28,  1913,  W.  F.  Schaphorst  sets 
forth  the  need  of  a  deflectable  headlight  to  illuminate  the  right 
of  way  on  curves.  Such  a  device  was  developed  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  two  years  ag<>  by  J.  R.  Pratt,  electrician,  in 
which  the  parabolic  reflector  is  revolved  through  a  slight  angle 
about  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  focal  center  of  the 
reflector.  The  rcllector  is  operated  by  the  engineer  in  the  cab 
pulling  a  small  lever  which  connects  through  a  system  of  rods 
to  the  headlight.  The  headlight  casing  itself  is  in  no  way 
affected,  the  parabolic  reflector  shell  alone  moving.  Since  the 
reflector  is  revolved  ahoiit  its  own  focal  center,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  beam  of  light  as  deflected 
on  rounding  a  curve. 

This  design  has  been  used  to  some  extent  on  the  M.  K.  &  T,, 
and  is  very  popular  with  the  locomotive  engineers  themselves. 

Edward  Wray. 
Puhll.her.  Railway  Electrical  Enginetr. 


MORE  PUBLICITY. 

Chicago.  March  g.  19IJ. 

To  the  Editor  ok  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Railroad  men  quite  generally  appreciate  the  value  of  the  right 
sort  of  publicity,  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  they  have  long 
overlooked  an  opportunity  for  effective  publicity,  especially  in 
the  smaller  communities.  Any  traveler  who  has  had  occasion 
to  wait  for  a  train  in  a  station  situated  in  a  town  of  5,000  people 
or  less  has  probably  read  and  reread  the  few  flyspecked  and  age- 
worn  public  notices  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  waiting  room. 
Occasionally  a  picture  may  be  found  in  the  better  class  of  sta- 
tions, and  at  rare  intervals  some  special  advertising  matter  may 
be  in  evidence.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  the  traveler 
who  has  no  book  or  paper  to  read  is  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  the  time  before  the  arrival  of  his  train,  in 
idleness. 

There  arc  four  classes  of  people  that  may  be  found  in  the 
waiting  room  at  such  a  time,  the  loafer  down  to  sec  the  train 
go  through :  the  townspeople  who  are  there  to  meet  friends ;  the 
professional  traveler,  and  the  casual  traveler.  At  a  time  such  as 
this  in  a  station  of  the  character  previously  indicated,  an  oppor- 
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tunity  is  presented  to  the  railroad  company  to  make  a  specific 
advertising  appeal  to  at  least  fhree  of  the  four  groups  previously 
suggested.  The  value  of  such  an  opportunity  has  been  recog- 
nized in  other  lines  of  business,  The  practice  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  customer  to  particular  features  that  may  be  of 
mutual  interest  is  universally  followed  in  the  better  classes  of 
merchandising  establishments.  Particularly,  increasing  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  character  of  the  service  offered. 

Jt  would  seem  that  a  weekly  bulletin  service  would  constitute 
a  comparatively  inexpensive,  but  entirely  adequate,  method  of 
utilizing  this  opportunity.  An  attractively  designed  and  printed 
bulletin  placed  upon  the  wall  of  the  waiting  room  upon  which 
appeared  a  number  of  items  of  general  interest  pointedly  stated 
could  be  made  a  most  effective  factor  in  the  interest  of  the 
right  kind  of  publicity.  Upon  this  bulletin  attention  could  be 
called  to  improvements  in  service,  records  in  safety,  traffic  han- 
dled, expenditures  to  make  facilities  more  adequate  and  other 
features  pertaining  to  the  railroad  company  which  would  be  of 
interest  and  a  matter  of  local  pride  to  the  people  of  each  com- 
munity. Such  a  bulletin  service  could  also  be  made  of  value  in 
catling  attention  to  sectional  needs  in  an  agricultural,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  way.  It  would  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
pressing  home  to  the  reader  each  week  that  the  business  of  the 
company  was  to  serve  his  interests  in  every  possible  manner.  A 
high  standard  of  service  is,  of  course,  the  tirst  and  most  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  relation  of  the  railroad  to  the  public  A  per- 
sistent policy  of  tactfully  calling  attention  to  various  features  of 
the  service  is  equally  important.  Persistent  repetition  ol  even 
self-evident  facts  has  a  definite  advertising  value.  A  bulletin 
service  of  the  type  suggested  would  afford  a  convenient  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  accomplishing  this  result. 

The  expense  connected  with  such  a  service  would  be  very  nom- 
inal as  compared  with  many  forms  of  advertising  which  are 
very  commonly  employed.  The  three  items  of  expense  would  be, 
a  writer  to  produce  the  copy— this  is  rot  office  boy  work— the 
expense  of  printing  the  bulletins  and  the  expense  incident  to  the 
distribution  of  them. 

In  summary  there  are  three  cssertinl  considerations  with  ref- 
erence to  this  suggestion:  1 1)  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood.  (2)  an  abundance  of  interest  and  valuable  data 
for  company  customers,  (.Vi  an  advertising  medium  that  ha?  the 
merit  of  comparatively  slight  expense, 
Such  a  service  would  be  welcome  to  at  least  one  casual  traveler. 

George  A.  Clark. 


PRIZES  FOR  ALERTNESS. 

Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Match  IS.  15)3. 
To  tiif  Ki'iT'H  of  tiik  Railway  Acf.  Gazftti:: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article,  in  the  last  issue, 
on  the  order  which  has  been  promulgated  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  instructing  passenger  trainmen  to  freely  convey  in- 
form.ition  to  |>a>M.'i:gcrs :  ard  pat'tii  ularly  with  your  suggestion 
that  where  this  information  has  to  come  through  the  office  of 
the  dispatcher  everybody  interested  ought  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  receive  and  give  out  information  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Why  would  jt  not  lie  a  good  plan  to  give  "merits"  for  quick 
action  in  matters  of  this  kind?  This  could  be  done  in  the  same 
way  that  some  of  the  roatls.  where  the  Brown  system  of  dis- 
cipline is  in  effect,  give  station  men  and  others  commendatory 
notices  when  they  discover  a  broken  wheel  or  a  loose  brake- 
beam  Or.  to  make  the  matter  more  business-like,  why  not  offer 
a  definite  prize,  perhaps  only  a  small  one,  to  be  awarded  every 
six  months  to  the  despatcher  or  station  agent  or  conductor,  who 
makes  the  best  showing  of  alertness  in  this  matter? 

I  recall  that  on  some  road  in  Indiana.  I  think  it  was  the 
Wa'  asb.  some  time  ago.  mention  was  made  of  how.  by  a  little 
frierdly  rivalry  between  crews,  the  time  taken  to  gather  a  wreck- 
ing crew  and  sun  out  a  derrick  car  had  been  very  greatly  re- 
duced li  men  take  pride  in  thus  clearing  the  road  when  it  is 
obstructed,  why  can  we  not  also  school  ourselves  to  take  pride 


in  clearing  up  passengers'  troubles,  when  they  arc  anxious  be- 
cause of  a  blockade  on  the  line?  G.  H.  M. 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST T 

Philadelphia,  January  20,  1911. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Railway  Acs  Gazette: 

Your  request,  some  time  since,  for  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
"See  America  First,"  has  not  been  overlooked,  but  this  is  my 
first  opportunity. 

Undoubtedly  the  novelty  of  a  sea  voyage  and  the  sight  ot 
foreign  lands  is  a  strong  attraction  to  the  would-bc  traveler,  with 
money  to  spend,  for  his  first  trip;  and  it  is  not  so  strange  that 
his  patriotism  should  succumb,  especially  after  hearing  what  bis 
more  experienced  friends  can  tell  him  of  comparative  costs. 
But  just  at  this  point  patriotism  succumbs  a  second  and  many 
more  times.  Europe  affords  many  districts  where  one  can  find 
more  than  enough  to  interest  him  for  all  summer,  with  but  a 
few  miles  of  railroading,  and  almost  every  night  one  may  re*t 
comfortably  in  a  clean  bed,  after  a  well  cooked  and  carefully 
served  dinner,  and  all  for  a  very  modest  price.  Great  hotels  in 
great  cities  are  much  the  same  the  world  over ;  but  rarely  in  this 
country  can  one  find  real  comfort  devoid  of  extravagant  ele- 
gance, or  for  a  moderate  price. 

And  the  question  of  railroad  comfort  is  not  so  one-sided  as 
is  often  asserted.  The  American  is  unite  likely  to  look  with 
scorn  on  European  railroads  and  their  methods,  but  let  him 
learn  those  methods,  fit  his  ways  to  them,  and  he  will  find  an 
ease  and  comfort  of  travel  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this 
country,  if  it  is  often  equaled. 

Another  point  of  no  little  moment  in  the  life  in  Europe  is  the 
generally  greater  respect  shown  for  law  and  order.  (1  have 
always  been  most  deeply  impressed,  on  my  return  to  this  coun- 
try, by  its  absence.)  I  have  never  found  even  German  police 
regulations  oppressive,  but  on  the  other  hand,  have  felt  a  calm 
comfort  in  joining  in  the  uniform  obedience,  for  the  common 
good.  City  street  traffic  affords  an  ample  field  for  observation 
on  this  point.  After  all,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  habit  of 
mind  which  sends  the  careless  teamster  past  the  traffic  officer's 
raised  arm  at  a  crowded  crossing,  and  that  which  sends  a  loco- 
motive engineer  past  a  stop  signal.  Both  are  more  frequent  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe. 

The  difficulty  lies  deeper  than  the  individual:  it  lies  in  the 
laxity  of  public  opinion,  which  is  ready  to  excuse  and  condone 
the  invitation  provided  disaster  does  not  accept  it 

Another  clement  which  affords  much  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
the  traveler  in  Europe,  and  the  frequent  lack  of  which  causes 
much  discomfort  here,  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world— cour- 
tesy. That  it  is  often  superficial  makes  it  no  less  effective,  and 
the  nlm.  however  thin,  is  vastly  better  than  none  at  all.  Tlie 
hotel  manager  who,  at  our  departure,  came  to  our  cab  door,  bow- 
ing his  thanks  fur  our  patronage,  and  presenting  Mrs.  Busch 
with  a  bouquet  of  roses,  left  with  us  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  a 
desire  to  return,  which  I  have  never  experienced  on  leaving  arty 
hotel  in  this  country  Many  Americans  will  laugh  at  this  ex- 
cess, but  it  is  very  pleasant ;  and  it  pays,  as  the  transatlantic 
passenger  lists  will  show, 

A  German  gentleman  whom  1  met  last  summer,  said  one 
morning,  as  we  were  steaming  up  a  Norwegian  fjord:  "Tell  me 
why  I  should  go  to  your  country;  what  more  can  I  see  there? 
My  home  is  in  Mannheim  In  two  hours  and  for  a  few  marks 
I  can  be  in  Switzerland  :  or.  it  is  not  so  much  further  to  this 
northern  country',  where  I  can  live  well  for  six  kroner  ($1.27)  a 
day.  I  know  you  will  tell  of  your  great  cities,  but  I  mean  apart 
from  them ;  I  am  thinking  of  a  place  to  spend  my  vacation  pleas- 
antly. The  Yellowstone?  How  far?  What  would  it  cost? 
Five  hundred  marks  and  more  for  railroad  alone  from  New 
York  there  and  back.  Think  what  I  can  do  for  that  sum  here. 
Why  should  I  go?    What  can  1  see  there?   Tell  me." 

1  was  at  a  loss.  What  answer  would  convince  him  that  he 
should  sec  America  at  all?  Hexry  Paul  Buseu. 
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STUDIES  OF  OPERATION— THE   B.   R.  &  P. 

Increased  Transportation  Cotta  Par  Groaa  Ton  Mila  Offset  by 
Moving  Traffic  In  Such  a  Way  aa  to  Oat  Compatltlva  Buaineaa. 

By  William  E.  Hoowat. 

AMocintf  Editor  Ratlnay  An  Goztnt. 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  an  independent  road 
in  highly  competitive  territory  with  an  excellent  credit,  oper- 
ating about  569  miles,  with  a  heavy  freight  traffic  density  and 
a  fairly  large  passenger  business.  The  fact  that  it  is  independ- 
ent, in  highly  competitive  territory,  and  being  very  successfully 
managed,  indicates  that  a  highly  efficient  organization  must 
have  been  developed  and  most  progressive  policies  must  have 
been  adopted. 

If  we  study  any  large  railroad  system  like  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  or  the  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole,  we  get  a  great 
number  of  averages  which  arc  the  result  of  any  number  of 
variables,  each  variable  being  in  many  cases  itself  an  un- 
weighted average.  Weather  conditions,  material  costs,  labor 
costs,  traffic  conditions,  standards  of  operation,  all  are  radi- 
cally different  in  Minnesota  and  in  Texas.  The  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter &  Pittsburgh  is,  in  respect  to  operating  conditions,  a  unit, 
and  a  study  of  these  conditions  has  the  further  advantage  that 
the  B.  R.  &  P.  docs  not  have  its  problems  and  its  conditions  of 
traffic  forced  on  it  by  some  outside  considerations  which  have 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  that  particular  property.  Its  prob- 
lems and  conditions  arc  those  of  an  individual,  not  of  some 
incomplete  part  of  an  individual. 

The  road  is  divided  into  four  main  line  divisions,  the 
Rochester  division  from  Rochester  to  Ashford,  the  Buffalo  di- 
vision from  Buffalo  to  Salamanca,  the  Middle  Division  from 
Salamanca  to  DuBois,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Division  from  DuBois 
to  Butler  Junction,  including  joint  tracks  to  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Castle,  at  each  of  which  points  independent  freight  ter- 
minals are  maintained. 

Until  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  road  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  coal  tonnage,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
B.  K  &  P.  has  to  meet  competition  of  strong  lines  both  for 
through  and  local  business  on  nearly  the  entire  length  of  its 
line,  a  very'  good  business  in  general  freight  traffic  other  than 
coal  has  been  built  up.  At  the  end  of  1912  more  than  SO  per 
cent,  of  its  earnings  was  from  sources  other  than  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  and  more  than  50,000,000  passengers  were 
carried  one  mile,  the  passenger  revenues  alone  amounting  to 
over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources.  The 
B.  R.  &  P.  has  had  to  depend,  for  its  development  of  passenger 
and  general  freight  traffic,  largely  on  the  quality  of  service 
which  it  can  offer  to  shippers  and  travelers.  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  the  efficiency  of  operation  cannot  be 
judged  solely,  or  in  fact  primarily,  on  the  reduction  in  oper- 
ating costs.  The  B.  R.  &  P.  itself  figures  that  it  loses  5.42  mills 
per  mile  on  each  passenger  that  it  carries.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  probably  makes  money  on  its  passenger  business  as  well  as 
on  its  freight  business.,  but  in  both  branches  if  the  B.  R.  &  P. 
is  to  handle  the  business  at  all,  quality  of  service  must  be  the 
first  consideration.  The  study  of  operation  of  this  road  then 
divides  itself  into  an  exposition  of  operating  methods  and  an 
analysis  of  costs. 

To  develop  service  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  ship- 
per and  the  traveler,  and  to  perform  this  service  economically, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  all  departments  of  the  road  act 
in  close  conjunction  with  each  other.  In  other  words  an  or- 
ganization must  be  developed  which  will  act  as  a  unit.  The 
word  unit  has  become  associated  with  divisional  organizations; 
the  B.  R.  &  P.,  however,  is  organized  on  a  strictly  departmental 
basis. 

All  of  the  general  officers  report  directly  to  the  president, 


and  acting  9s  a  board  of  management,  it  results  in  a  coin- 
pact,  thoroughly  competent  and  thoroughly  loyal  unit  whose 
energies  have  been  directed  with  extraordinarily  good  results 
toward  the  solution  of  a  rather  difficult  problem.  It  is  not  in-  . 
tended  to  go  into  a  discussion  here  of  the  financial  results  that 
have  been  obtained  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912, 
the  company  earned  $1,770,895  after  the  payment  of  all  fixed 
charges,  and  was  able  to  increase  its  dividend  from  an  annual 
5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  A  study  of  how  these  results  have 
been  obtained  is  a  study  of  innumerable  details;  each  detail, 
however,  attacked  along  certain  definite  lines.  It  is  impossible 
to  define  the  principle  that  has  governed  this  development  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  suggest  these  principles  by  describing  the 
way  certain  particular  problems  are  handled. 

Coal  and  coke  traffic  originates  on  branch  lines  joining  the 
main  line  near  Indiana  Junction  and  DuBois.  The  greater  part 
of  this  traffic  moves  north  to  Rochester,  where  it  is  either 
shipped  to  Canada  and  St.  Lawrenoe  river  territory  via  Lake 
Ontario  or  turned  over  to  connecting  eastern  lines.  Trains  are 
moved  solid  from  these  junctions  to  Salamanca  yards,  and  since 
the  B.  R.  &  P.  is  not  a  low  grade  line,  a  great  deal  of  double-head- 
ing is  necessary.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal  and  coke  equip- 
ment sent  north  loaded  returns  south  empty,  and  of  course,  it 
is  necessary  for  power  used  in  double-heading  to  be  sent  south 
under  light  rating.  Furthermore,  the  empty  cars  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  mines  promptly  and  on  the  proper  basis.  Since 
almost  the  entire  merchandise  and  manufacturers'  business  is 
highly  competitive,  this  business  must  be  moved  promptly;  but 
here  again  the  most  important  factor  in  getting  the  business 
lies  in  having  equipment  available  at  once  'at  the  points  where 
it  is  wanted. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  determining  expenditures  for  power, 
schedules  for  freight  trains,  etc.  The  nature  of  traffic  permits 
of  heavy  loading,  while  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  and  of  com- 
petition necessitate  prompt  movement.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
considered  as  expensive  to  send  power  south  that  is  able  to 
maintain  a  fairly  high  speed  with  light  rating  as  it  would  be  to 
send  heavier  power  south  with  a  light  rating  that  would  not 
permit  of  as  rapid  movement.  In  other  words,  the  Buffalo. 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  a  traffic  and  a  profile  northbound 
that  would  suggest  the  use  of  Mallet  locomotives,  but  other 
conditions  modify  the  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  Mikado 
locomotives  are  being  used  on  the  heavier  grades  and  in  pusher 
service,  displacing  lighter  power.  On  the  heavier  grades,  where 
a  Mikado  is  used  in  pusher  service,  it  is  taking  the  place  of  two 
consolidation  locomotives,  so  that  now  a  consolidation  and  a 
Mikado  arc  used  where  previously  three  consolidations  were  used. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  passenger  traffic  development  is  to  af- 
ford comfort  rather  than  speed,  this  same  tendency  is  consivt- 
cntly  carried  out  in  all  expenditures  made  on  account  of  the 
passenger  department.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  little,  if  any.  addi- 
tional expenditure  is  put  into  maintenance  of  roadbed  to  pro- 
vide for  high  speed  passenger  trains,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  for  passenger 
stations  that  are  comfortable  and  attractive  for  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  built.  In  this  regard  a  detail  of  passenger  oper- 
ation is  worth  mentioning.  Cafe  cars  are  being  operated  on 
local  passenger  trains.  It  is  a  rather  interesting  experiment,  and 
is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  an  indication  of  how  particular 
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operating  problems  arc  being  met  and  because  the  (act  that  a 
cafe  car  is  being  carried  on  local  trains  has  a  decided  effect  on 
the  cost  of  operation. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  measure  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  operation  in  the  freight  department  is  the  promptness 
and  adequacy  of  car  distribution.  The  method  of  keeping 
track  of  this  car  distribution  and  of  the  movement  of  loaded 
and  empty  cars  on  the  line  is  not  different  materially  from 
that  in  use  on  quite  a  number  of  other  lines.  On  its  face 
it  is  the  ways  in  which  the  ordinary  methods* of  operation 
arc  used  rather  than  the  methods  themselves  that  arc  of  special 
interest.  A  situation  report,  such  as  is  made  up  at  6  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.  on  the  B.  K.  &  P.,  is  shown  herewith.  The  situation 
report,  of  course,  goes  to  the  general  manager,  superintendents, 
superintendent  of  car  service,  trainmasters  and  despatchers,  and 
also  goes  to  the  president.  In  addition  to  this  situation  report, 
there  are  six  other  important  reports  that  arc  used  by  the  des- 
patchers. trainmasters  and  superintendent  of  car  service. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  six  other  reports  are  elaborations 
of  the  report  on  the  situation.  This  report  tells  what  has  been 
done  the  day  before  and  what 'has  to  be  done  during  the  next 
succeeding  12  hours.  The  other  reports  show  what  cars  are 
available  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  through  the  manipulation 
of  these  cars  that  the  despatchers  and  the  superintendents  do 
their  most  important  work.  The  situation  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  B.  R.  &  P.  is  an  originating  road, 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic  carried  originating  on 
its  own  lines  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  this  traffic  being 
shipped  off  the  lines 

Since  1908.  up  to  and  including  the  entire  calendar  year  1912, 
the  B.  R.  &  P.  has  supplied  its  coal  shippers  with  100  per  cent, 
of  their  requirements  for  cars.  This  is  not  an  average  situation; 
that  is.  the  shipper  has  not  received  eventually  100  per  cent, 
of  his  requirements— he  has  received  it  day  by  day,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  rather  severe  car  shortage  in  the  latter 
part  of  1912.  In  1909  1.244 ,946.097  to'i  miles  and  44.914.997 
passenger  miles  were  carried,  and  in  1912  1.704 .,507 ,001  ton  miles 
and  51.101.1W  passenger  miles  were  carried.  To  obtain  this 
result,  one  or  both  of  two  things  must  have  taken  place. 
Facilities  have  been  increased  or  the  organization  has  been 
perfected  so  as  t<>  make  materially  greater  use  of  the  same 
facilities,  or— and  this  is  what  has  actually  happened— there  has 
been  some  increase  of  facilities  with  a  marked  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  their  use. 

In  1909  $560,630  was  spent  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
roadway,  and  all  of  these  may  properly  be  charged  to  addi- 
tional facilities  for  use  of  the  transportation  department ;  in 
1910  $906,496  was  spent  for  additions  and  betterments,  of  which 
$824,081  may  properly  be  charged  for  new  facilities  for  the 
transportation  department;  in  1911  S1.117.2S2  was  spent  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments,  of  which  $1,045724  was  properly 
chargeable  to  improved  facilities  for  the  transportation  depart- 
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raent;  and-in  1912  $633,664  was  spent  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, of  which  $556,111  was  properly  chargeable  to  increased 
facilities  for  the  transportation  department.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  B.  R,  &  P.  to  make  special  appropriations  each 
year  from  income  to  the  sinking  fund  under  equipment  agree- 
ments, a  portion  of  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  roll- 
ing stock,  and  the  balance  to  retire  a  part  of  the  equipment 
truts  bonds  falling  due  each  year.  These  appropriations  amounted 
to  $315,000  in  1910.  $371,500  in  1911  and  $375,000  in  1912 
Further  there  was  a  net  addition  of  $2,820,438  to  the  equipment 
account  provided  for  from  current  assets  and  the  issuance  of 
equipment  bonds.  This  is  a  total  of  $2,986,546  spent  on  roadway 
and  track  and  $3,195,438  spent  on  new  equipment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  sums  spent  for  additions  and  betterments,  other  than  equip- 
ment and  double  tracking,  was  spent  to  avoid  waste  of  material 
and  labor,  such,  for  instance,  as  water  storage  reservoirs,  me- 
chanical coal  and  ash  handling  facilities,  and  crcosoting  plant 
where  ties,  piles,  bridge  timber  and  other  structural  lumber  is 
creosoted. 

In  1909  the  company's  locomotives  had  an  average  tractive  ef- 
fort of  30,995  lbs.,  in  1912  this  had  been  increased  to  an  aver- 
age tractive  effort  of  33,180  lbs.  Freight  service  cars  had  an 
average  capacity  in  1909  of  3662  tons,  and  in  1912  an  average 
capacity  of  40.23  tons,  with  less  than  1  per  cent,  out  of  a  total 
of  more  than  16.000  cars  out  of  service  for  repairs,  and  9069  per 
cent,  of  locomotives  out  of  e  total  of  300  in  service  in  good 
condition. 

The  provisions  for  water  supply  are  very  important  as  an 
added  asset  of  the  company,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  our  study, 
are  only  one  of  the  many  details  that  go  to  explain  the  results 
that  the  operating  department  has  obtained,  and  their  importance 
is  more  a  question  of  farsighted  investment  for  the  future  than 
immediate  moment  to  the  operating  department,  although  the 
latter  advantage  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  total  ton  mileage  moved  behind  the  drawbar,  including  pas- 
sengers and  freight  and  weight  of  equipment  in  1909.  was  2.202.- 
1X9,301.  In  1912  this  ton  mileage  was  2.994,457.899.  Car  loading 
per  loaded  car  was  12  per  cent,  greater  in  1912  than  in  KOS. 

Trainload  is  often  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of 
operation  as  between  different  railroads.  As '  a  matter  of 
fact  trainload  is  often  more  nearly  a  criterion  of  traffic 
conditions  than  of  operating  conditions.  Take  an  extreme 
example;  a  road  having  freight  mainly  made  up  of  mer- 
chandise and  bulky  commodities,  such  as  dry-goods  and 
furniture,  may  show  a  trainload  of  300  tons,  while  a  road 
with  a  large  proportion  of  its  tonnage  furnished  by  prod- 
ucts of  mines  and  heavy  manufactures,  such  as  originate 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  may  show  an  average  trainload  of 
600  tons,  and  yet  the  road  with  the  low  grade  tonnage  may 
not  actually  be  operated  with  as  great  economy  as  the  road 
with  the  high  grade  tonnage    Even  as  an  indication  oi  greater 
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or  lew  efficiency  from  year  to  year,  on  the  same  road  the  train- 
load  it  not  a  sure  guide  to  conditions  of  operation.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  this  consideration  because  it  is  sel- 
dom given  due  weight  in  discussions  of  operating  efficiency- 
Total  empty  car  mileage  is  largely  a  matter  that  is  a  con- 
cern of  the  traffic  department  rather  than  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment- A  gain  of  50  per  cent,  in  operating  efficiency  on  a  road 
like  the  K.  R.  &  P.  would  reduce  empty  car  mileage  to  an  al- 
most negligible  degree.  It  is  true  that  with  heavier  power,  elimi- 
nation of  grades,  etc.,  the  average  irainload  can  be  increased, 
but  these  things  are  only  two  of  numerous  handles  by  which 
the  management  of  a  railroad  grasps  the  problem  of  reducing 
operating  costs  and  of  increasing  operating  efficiency.  The 
B.  R.  &  P.  has  in  use  tonnage  rating  machines  at  important 
terminal  yards  that  have  helped  materially  in  giving  engines 
their  full  rating.  Operation  is  a  continual  game  in  which 
new  conditions  have  to  be  met.  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  best 
measure  of  whether  or  not  the  operating  department  is  work- 
ing to  the  l«st  advantage  lies  in  the  answer  to  the  question: 
Is  the  shipper  receiving  the  service  which  will  induce  him  to 
use  this  particular  road,  rather  than  another,  at  a  cost  that 
leaves  the  railroad  a  gainer  from  hi*  traffic  and  not  a  loser? 

This  mean*  in  the  first  place  that  the  road  must  have  suf- 
ficient equipment  to  handle  the  business  which  it  can  under  the 
most  favorable  operating  conditions  originate.  This  equipment 
must  be  utilised  to  it*  fullest  possible  capacity  under  the  con- 
ditions that  occur  from  month  to  month.  Train  despatching, 
car  loading,  motive  power,  organisation,  all  play  their  part, 
and  organization  is  not  the  least  important  of  these  factors. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  in- 
creased facilities  that  have  enabled  the  B.  R.  &  P.  to  obtain  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained  as  increased  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  these  facilities.  Now  comes  a  question  as  to  what  has  been 
the  trend  of  costs  of  performing  this  additional  service.  We 
know  that  the  scale  of  wages  paid  employees  has  materially  in- 
creased during  the  four  years  1909  to  1912.  Has  the  cost  of 
doing  business  on  the  R  R  &  P.  increased  in  anything  like 
the  proportion  that  the  business  done  has  increased?  In  other 
words,  making  full  allowance  for  the  increased  scale  of  wages, 
has  the  management  been  able  to  show  anywhere  near  the  same 
increases  in  efficiency  as  has  been  shown  in  the  use  of  the  phys- 
ical plant  ?  The  B.  R.  &  P.,  like  every  other  road  in  the  coun- 
try, has  shown  materially  larger  labor  costs. 

Reducing  this  cost  to  a  gross  ton  mileage*  basis,  transportation 
expenses  in  1909  per  gross  ton  passenger  mile  cost  02837  cents 
and  in  freight  service  transportation  cost  0.0810  cents  per  gross 
ton  mile.  In  1912  the  cost  in  passenger  service  for  transportation 
expenses  was  0.3135  cents  and  in  freight  service.  0.0906  cents. 
This  is  an  increase  in  cost  of  moving  passenger  business  of  10.5 
per  cent,  and  in  cost  of  moving  freight  husincss  of  11.9  per  cent. 

tout  of  lading  and  equipment. 
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During  these  four  years  the  scale  of  wages  on  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  train 
service  has  increased  approximately  12  per  cent. 

While  transportation  expenses  can  be  so  accurately  divided  as 
between  passenger  and  freight,  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  mainte- 
nance of  way  expenses  except  on  some  arbitrary  basis.  Mainte- 
nance of  way.  however,  can  be  fairly  accurately  divided.  The 
question  of  dividing  these  expenses  as  between  passenger  and 
freight  is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  in  any  general  way.  Each 
road  is  a  different  problem.  On  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  A  Pitts- 
burgh there  is  no  very  fast  passenger  service.  It  is  strictly  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  roadbed,  bridges,  etc.,  would  be  kept  in  just  as 
high  a  state  of  repair  and  the  standard  of  upkeep  would  be  the 
same  whether  or  not  there  were  any  passenger  trains  running. 
Rails,  ties  and  ballast  wear  out  on  such  a  road  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  hauled  over  them  where  there  is  no  complicating  factor 
of  high  speed.  If  we  divide,  therefore,  all  the  maintenance  of 
way  expenses  on  a  ton  mileage  basis,  with  the  exception  of  those 
expenses  such  as  freight  and  passenger  station  maintenance,  which 
can  be  divided  directly,  we  would  get  for  the  B.  R.  &  P.  a  fairly 
accurate  apportionment  of  these  expenses  as  between  the  two 
classes  of  service.  Maintenance  of  equipment  can  largely  be 
charged  directly  either  to  freight  or  passenger  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  the  object  of  the  expenditure,  and  it  is  fair  to  divide  the 
other  expenses  under  the  head  of  maintenance  of  equipment  on 
the  same  ratio  as  between  freight  and  passenger  as  arc  the  ex- 
penses under  this  head  that  can  be  charged  direct. 

General  expenses  must  be  divided  on  some  arbitrary  basis.  On 
a  road  like  the  B.  R.  4  P.  a  ton  mileage  basis  seems  a  fairer  basis 
than  a  train  mileage  basis.  Using  this  method,  namely,  to  divide 
transportation  expenses  on  the  basis  on  which  they  are  actually 
made  and  the  remainder  on  a  train  mile  basis ;  to  divide  mainte- 
nance of  way  expenses  on  a  ton  mileage  basis,  with  certain  excep- 
tions; maintenance  of  equipment  on  the  basis  of  actual  expendi- 
ture or  on  this  proportion ;  and  general  expenses  on  a  ton  mileage 
basis,  we  rind  that  the  cost  per  gross  ton  mile  for  all  expenses  for 
freight  in  1909  was  0.194  cents  and  in  1912,  0.199  cents.  For 
passenger  business  the  cost  was  0.445  cents  in  1909  and  0  464  cents 
in  1912.  Since  the  receipts  for  freight  arc  on  a  net  ton  mileage 
basis  and  for  passengers  on  a  passenger  mile  basis,  it  is  interesting 
to  divide  costs  on  this  same  basis.  The  cost  per  revenue  ton  mile 
in  1909  was  0.320  cents  and  in  1912,  0,328  cents.  The  receipts  per 
revenue  ton  mile,  including  receipts  for  switching  service,  were 
0.488  cents  in  1909  and  0-486  cents  in  1912.  The  cost  per  passenger 
mile  in  1909  was  1.526  cents  and  in  1912.  1.534  cents,  while  the 
receipts  per  passenger  mile  in  1909  were  2.225  cents  and  in  1912, 
2.387  cents.  The  company  figures  its  expenses  on  a  train  mile 
basis  and  shows  a  loss  on  passenger  business  and  a  profit  on 
freight  business;  but.  as  was  previously  suggested,  on  the  basis 
on  which  expenses  are  divided  here,  there  is  a  profit  shown  on 
both  freight  business  and  on  passenger  business. 

The  gross  ton  mile  is  a  better  basis  on  which  to  estimate  costs 
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of  repairs  of  locomotives  than  any  other  that  the  writer  knows  of, 
when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  comparison  of  cost  as  be- 
tween different  years  on  the  same  road.  Of  course,  where  one 
road  is  to  be  compared  with  another  the  effect  of  grades  is  so 
great  that  this  unit  of  comparison  loses  much  of  its  meaning;  but 
over  a  period  of  four  years  on  the  ,  same  road  where  the  grades 
have  not  been  materially  changed,  the  cost  of  repairs  of  loco- 
motives per  gross  ton  mile  is  an  accurate  measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  motive  power  department.  Increases  in  labor  cost  have 
affected  the  cost  of  repaiis  of  locomotives  so  that  if  we  were  to 
find  no  higher  cost  in  1912  than  in  1909  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  efficiency  in  this  department.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  repairs  of  passenger  locomotives 
cost  0.0466  cents  per  gross  ton  mile  in  l'<09  and  0  045"  cents  in 
1912,  and  the  repairs  of  freight  locomotives  per  gross  ton  mile 
cost  0.0181  cents  in  1909  and  0.0138  cents  in  1912  This  is  a  re- 
markably good  showing. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  study  of  cost  was  for  the 


in  the  case  of  trainmen  either  by  the  trainmaster  or  the 
intendent  Heretofore  a  man  was  disciplined  by  being  suspended 
for  a  certain  number  of  days.  Under  the  new  system,  discipline 
is  decided  on  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  its  application  is 
withheld  unless  there  should  be  cause  for  further  discipline  within 
a  specified  period  of  probation.  A  man  who  has  committed  some 
fault  which  the  court  decides  should  be  visited  with  a  sus- 
pension is  put  on  probation  for  six  months,  a  decree  of  sus- 
pension of  over  ten  days  and  less  than  30  days  makes  the  period 
of  probation  nine  months,  and  a  decree  of  suspension  of  30  days 
or  over  calls  for  a  period  of  probation  of  one  year.  If  an  em- 
ployee keeps  a  clear  record  during  this  period  of  probation,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  his  slate  is  wiped  clean  and  he  starts  over 
again.  Should,  however,  the  employee  get  into  trouble  during  his 
period  of  probation,  he  must  at  once  serve  the  suspended  sentence 
which  the  court  found  him  liable  for,  and  in  addition  a  new  period 
of  probation  is  started.  This  system  has  been  in  effect  since 
October  1  and  it  working  satisfactorily.  It  is  saving  money  both 
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years  1009  to  lr'12.  inclusive.  The  Mikado  locomotives,  which 
have  been  put  into  freight  service,  and  the  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives, which  have  been  put  into  passenger  service,  were  not  in 
use  in  the  fiscal  year  1912,  so  that  the  effect  of  their  use  cannot 
be  shown  in  this  discussion  This  is  true  of  other  improvements 
which  the  B.  R  &  P.  has  made  or  is  making  in  the  present  fiscal 
year  Telephone  train  despatching,  which  has  been  in  use  on  the 
Rochester  division  for  some  time,  is  being  extended  to  the  Middle 
and  Pittsburgh  divisions  Automatic  block  signals  are  being  in- 
stalled this  year  on  the  Rochester  division,  but  none  of  these 
things  had  an  effect  on  the  cost  or  in  the  quality  of  service  in  the 
four  years  PXI9  to  1912.  , 
The  B.  R.  &  P.  has  recently  put  into  effect  a  new  system  of 


appl> 


ilUriplitie.  and  while  this  new  system,  of  course,  did  not 


affect  costs  of  service  in  the  four  years  we  arc  studying,  it  is  one 
of  numerous  indications  of  the  policy  which  has  lieen  pursued  in 
perfecting  the  organiration  during  these  four  years.  Dis- 
cipline on  the  B  R.  &  P  is  decided  on  by  a  court  presided  over 


to  the  company  and  to  the  employees  and  is  saving  a  very  con- 
siderable hardship  on  the  part  ol  the  employee's  family. 

The  spirit  that  lies  behind  this  form  of  discipline  is  the  spirit 
that  has  been  the  key-note  of  the  management  of  the  property 
during  the  four  years  under  review.  This  is  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. Co-operation  to  be  successful  must  assume  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  participate  in  it  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
a  desire  for  fair  play  that  will  make  it  possible  to  eliminate  to  a 
certain  extent  hard  and  fast  rules. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  co-operation  that  more  than  anything  else 
explains  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  last  four  years. 
It  explains  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  that  are  used  to  run 
the  service  and  in  so  doing  meet  competition.  It  explains  the 
elimination  of  red  tape  and  correspondence  (hat  is  one  of  the 
noticeable  features  in  the  conduct  of  business  on  the  B.  R.  &  P., 
and  it  explains  the  remarkable  lack  of  friction  hetween  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  We  can  point  to  specific  instances  and  tell 
how  co-operation  was  secured,  but  under  different  circumstances 
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the  method  of  securing  this  co-operation  would  be  different,  al- 
though the  final  result  might  be  the  same.  The  nearest  that  one 
tan  come  to  a  definition  is  to  say  that  the  treatment  of  officers 
and  men  alike  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  recognize 
fair  treatment,  and  that  they  are  at  heart  working  (or  the  best 
•nterests  of  the  service  as  a  whole 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  eliminate  misunderstanding  is  to  avoid 
unnecessary  correspondence.  This  fact  is  recognized  on  nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hinc  system  of  unit  organization.  It  is  on  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact  because  each  department  is  made  an  intelligent 
part  of  a  complete  organisation.  Not  only  are  a  few  heads  of  de- 
partments permitted  to  come  together  in  discussion  of  common 
problems,  but  all  the  officers  of  each  department  arc  made  to 
•mdcrstand  that  the  great  majority  ot  their  problems  are  problems 
common  to  other  departments.  This  co-operation  is  not  attained 
In  a  mechanical  way  and  therefore  does  not  lend  itself  easily 
to  description  or  analysts.  The  fact  that  discipline  is  administered 
by  a  joint  court,  composed  of  officers  from  different  departments; 
:he  fact  that  there  are  frequent  and  informal  meetings  between 
officers  of  different  departments  for  discussion,  or  that  every  three 
months  an  inspection  trip  is  made  of  the  entire  road,  in  which 
the  heads  of  all  the  departments  join  and  during  which  there  is 
absolutely  free  discussion,  does  not  do  more  than  tell  part  of  the 
story.  All  of  these  things  are  aids  to  the  development  of  this 
spirit  of  intelligent  co-operation.  All  of  them  together  would  be 
comparatively  weak  aids  were  they  not  backed  up  by  faith  founded 
on  experience.  This  faith  is  more  effectually  engendered  by  the 
fact  that  to  the  common  knowledge  of  employees  and  officers,  an 
employee  who  has  met  with  mis  fortune  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  is  treated  by  the  company  not  as  a  tool  which  is  no  longer 
useful,  but  in  a  spirit  of  real  generosity,  better  than  by  any  elab- 
orate merit  system  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

There  are  certain  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  this 
study  of  operation  on  the  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  Pas- 
senger business,  even  on  a  road  handling  a  heavy  density  of 
freight  traffic,  can  be  made  a  profitable  branch  of  operation.  De- 
spite increased  costs  of  operation,  competitive  business  can  be 
profitably  developed  if  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  service.  A  loyal  and  efficient  organization  can  be 
built  up  despite  competition  in  the  labor  market  and  despite  the 
modern  tendency  to  regard  the  interests  of  labor  and  employer 
as  antagonistic,  without  endangering  the  financial  results  which 
the  management  owes  to  the  stockholders  of  a  railroad. 


TICKET  ISSUING  MACHINE8  ON  THE 
LONQ  ISLAND. 


The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  in  use  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
numbw  of  machines  for  simultaneously  printing  and  issuing 
tickets,  and  recording  the  number  and  value  of  the  tickets  issued, 
and  they  are  working  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  ma- 
chines look  somewhat  like  the  familiar  cash  registers,  seen  in 
retail  stores,  and  were  made  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio. 

Machinery  is  provided  in  the  metallic  case  for  printing  tickets 
of  denominations  from  5  cents  to  35  cents,  inclusive;  they  are 
for  use  only  on  the  local  electric  trains.  The  printing  mechanism 
is  synchronized  with  the  recording  mechanism  which  shows  the 
number  and  value  of  all  tickets  issued.  Four  different  men  can 
sell  from  the  same  machine,  the  tickets  themselves  and  the  auto- 
matic recording  apparatus  indicating  by  a  designating  letter  the 
identity  of  the  person  making  each  sale.  Each  seller  may  lock 
the  machine  so  that  none  of  the  others  can  disturb  his  tickets 
or  his  records.  A  mechanical  counter  shows  the  opening  and 
the  closing  numbers  of  the  tickets  issued  each  day.  The  count- 
ing apparatus  also  shows  the  total  sales  for  any  given  period; 
and  the  agent  has  no  reports  to  make,  except  a  brief  statement 
of  the  totals.  The  machines  arc  operated  by  an  electric  motor 
and  are  capable  of  printing  100  tickets  a  minute. 


ARBITRATION  OF  THE  FIREMEN'S  WAGE 
CONTROVERSY. 

The  entire  first  wetk  of  the  arbitration  proceedings  in  the 
Hasten!  firemen**  wage  demands  was  devoted  to  taking  the  tes- 
timony on  the  dromon's  side  and  in  cross-examination  by  Rlisha 
l  ee,  representing  the  railroads.  On  Thursday,  March  13,  \V.  S. 
Carter,  president  of  the  firemen's  brotherhood,  called  to  the 
witness  stand  A.  H.  Hawley,  secretary  of  the  organization.  Mr. 
llawley.  whose  testimony  followed  that  reported  in  the  Railway 
Agt  Cazeite,  March  14,  page  479,  gave  statistics  of  firemen 
killed  and  injured  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  insurance  fea- 
tures of  the  brotherhood.  He  said  that  the  membership  had 
grown  from  48.500  in  1903  to  85,300  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year;  that  in  1911  and  1912  about  20.000  members  had  resigned 
or  been  dropped  and  250  had  died  Of  the  20,000,  less  than 
5.CXX),  he  claimed,  joined  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, the  others  entering  other  employment.  From  1904  to 
K12  there  were  4,437  deaths,  of  which  2.124  were  from  railroad 
accidents. 

1  Jr.  Walter  15.  Cory,  general  medical  examiner  of  the  brother- 
hood, the  next  witness,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  fireman's 
work  is  extra  hazardous  and  that  exposure,  heat,  and  other 
things  weaken  the  men  so  that  they  arc  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease. He  gave  insurance  companies'  regulations  to  show  that 
firemen  are  not  considered  good  risks. 

James  Kirby,  president  of  a  carpenters'  union,  gave  testimony- 
regarding  the  wages  paid  in  the  building  trades  as  compared 
with  those  paid  firemen.  Mr.  Carter  asked  him  if  it  was  con- 
trary to  rules  for  a  building-trades  man  to  take  a  drink,  cither 
on  or  off  duty,  and  Mr.  Kirby  replied  that  it  was  not.  Mr.  Lee 
interrupted  to  ask  Mr.  Carter  if  he  was  in  favor  of  a  fireman 
taking  a  drink  while  on  duty,  and  the  latter  replied  that  he  was 
not.  In  cross-examining,  Mr.  Lee  brought  out  that  carpenters 
and  other  artisans  lost  considerable  lime,  due  to  bad  weather, 
and  that  they  furnished  their  own  tools.  Mr.  Kirby  had  stated 
that  no  examination  as  to  sight,  hearing,  etc..  is  required  of  a 
building  trades  man,  and  Mr  Lee  asked  him  if  he  thought  a 
color-blind  painter  would  be  much  of  a  success.  Mr.  Kirby 
thought  not. 

S.  T.  Steinberger,  of  the  brotherhood's  general  offices,  gave 
statistics  regarding  the  number  of  times  firemen  had  worked  over 
16  hours,  as  shown  in  reports  made  by  the  railroads  under  the 
law,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Carter  was 
careful  to  bring  out  that  he  considered  these  as  unavoidable  and 
not  infringements  of  the  law.  In  cross-examining.  Mr.  Lee 
showed  that,  although  a  fireman  gets  paid  overtime  for  time 
worked  fti  excess  of  ten  hours,  the  railroads  get  no  increase  in 
ton-miles. 

D.  B.  Robertson,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  locomotive  engineer  on 
-the  Erie,  followed  with  statistics  purporting  to  show  that  a  fire- 
man's wages  will  buy  much  less  of  the  necessaries  of  life  now 
than  in  1907. 

Mr  Lee  informed  the  board  on  Thursday  that  he  had  a  com- 
munication from  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  asking  to  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  proceedings.  Judge  Chambers, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitrators,  refused  permission,  and 
when,  on  Friday,  the  matter  was  again  brought  up  Judge 
Chambers  said  that  the  board  had  power  to  punish  for  contempt 
by  certifying  to  the  circuit  court  for  the  district,  and  he  believed 
the  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western  would  be  in  contempt  in  with- 
drawing from  the  arbitration  without  the  board's  consent 

W.  J.  Lauck,  a  statistician  of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  the 
next  witness.  He  had  prepared  tables,  which,  Mr.  Carter  stated, 
had  cost  the  brotherhood  $18,000  They  dealt  with  the  capital- 
ization, train  loads,  revenue,  etc.,  of  the  roads  concerned  in  the 
•arbitration  and  tended  to  show  that  the  stockholders  were  re- 
ceiving rmjch  more  benefit  from  the  increases  in  revenue  than 
the  firemen.  Tables  and  statements  were  given  for  individual 
roads  and  a  number  of  these  were  dealt  with  in  considerable 
detail.    In  dealing  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Judge  Chambers 
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calculated  that  wages  had  been  increased  about  48  per  rent,  in 
It  years.  Mr.  Carter  said  this  was  misleading,  as  Mr.  Lauck 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  the  figures  filed  by  the  railroads 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  these  were 
"absolutely  erroneous."  Mr.  Lee  immediately  objected  to  Mr. 
Lauck's  giving  any  further  testimony  if  the  figures  were  based 
on  erroneous  information.  Mr.  Carter  then  objected  to  any 
testimony  along  the  same  lines  being  introduced  by  the  railroads. 
He  claimed  that  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  informed  him  that  the  railroads  falsified  their  re- 
ports as  to  employees,  and  said  that  if  they  would  falsify  under 
oath  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  they  would  falsify 
to  the  arbitration  board.  He  claimed  that  the  enginemen  got 
themselves  into  trouble  in  their  arbitration  by  using  the  rail- 
roads' reports.  Mr  Lee  said  he  did  not  admit  that  the  figures 
were  false,  but  as  Mr.  Carter  contended  they  were,  he  must 
persist  in  objecting  to  the  admission  of  the  tables  based  on  them. 
Judge  Chambers  ruled  that  such  a  condition  did  not  entirely  in- 
validate the  testimony.  In  the  case  of  the  N'cw  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  Judge  Chambers  asked  why,  in  the  face  of 
the  figures  given,  it  should  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  dividend 
rate,  which,  according  to  press  reports,  Mr.  Mcllen,  president  of 
the  New  Haven,  says  will  have  to  be  done.  Mr.  Lauck  re- 
plied that  if  the  financial  management  had  been  as  efficient 
a*  the  transportation  management,  there  would  be  no  such 
necessity. 

In  cross-examining  Mr.  Lauck.  Mr.  Lee  made  it  plain  that 
he  disagreed  with  a  great  many  of  his  conclusions.  One  of 
Mr.  Lauck's  tables,  using  as  a  basis  the  revenue  train  mile, 
showed  that  operating  revenue  on  the  roads  concerned  had  in- 
creased from  $1.90  to  $2.46,  while  tile  cost  of  firemen  has  in- 
creased only  from  3.89  cents  to  5.64  cents.  Mr.  Lee.  calculating 
percentages,  showed  that  this  meant  an  increase  in  revenue  of 
29  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  firemen  had  increased  45  per 
cent.  Judge  Chambers  asked  whether,  if  some  roads  could 
afford  to  pay  more  than  others,  the  firemen  would  ask  an  in- 
crease only  on  those  roads  that  could  afford  to  pay  it,  Mr. 
Carter  said  if  they  were  doing  the  work  they  certainly  would 
ask  an  increase;  and  lie  compared  the  case  with  that  of  two 
buildings  being  erected,  one  by  a  wealthy  contracting  firm,  and 
the  other  by  a  firm  that  had  difficulties  in  making  ends  meet. 
He  contended  the  workmen  should  get  the  same  wages  on  both 
buildings;  but  Mr.  Lee  disagreed,  saying  that  it  is  a  question 
of  demand  and  supply;  that  one  family  would  pay  a  servant 
seven  dollars  a  we<  :k  while  another  paid  $10;  they  paid  ac- 
cording to  their  means, 

Mr  Carter  was  very  much  afraid  that  hy  some  of  his  replies 
Mr.  Lauck  was  giving  the  impression  that  he  repudiated  some 
of  his  previous  statements,  but  Mr.  Lauck  said  he  did  not;  that 
whatever  objections  he  admitted  as  being  fair,  his  general  con- 
clusions, that  the  firemen  were  doing  more  work,  were  correct. 
He  admitted  to  Mr.  Atterbury  that  he  was  not  a  practical  rail- 
read  men  and  was  competent  only  to  pass  on  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  accountant.  Mr.  I^ee  again  brought  in 
the  fact  that  in  comparing  the  amount  of  coal  handled,  etc..  for 
1902  and  1912,  Mr.  Lauck  had  used  percentages,  and  contended 
that  the  same  method  should  have  U-cii  used  in  other  com- 
parisons Mr.  Lauck  said  that  revenue  had  increased  40  times 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  firemen,  but  Mr.  Lee  stated  that  in- 
creased operating  expenses  had  absorbed  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  increase  Mr.  Lauck  thought  the  firemen  should  be  paid 
the  same  on  two  similar  competing  roads,  even  if  one  had  a 
surplus  and  the  other  a  deficit.  Mr.  Carter  here  brought  in  the 
question  of  weight  on  drivers,  saying  that  payment  on  that  basis 
meant  payment  according  to  productive  capacity,  He  made  a 
comparison  between  firemen  and  steel  rail  manufacturers,  say- 
ing that  it  the  railroads  arc  prosperous  the  rail  makers  make  a 
profit,  and  that  when  the  mills  cannot  make  a  profit  they  stop" 
making  rails  Mr.  l.ee  replied  that,  unfortunately,  when  the 
r;ulr.         do  n«.t  make  a  profit  they  have  to  g..  on  operating 


just  the  same.  Mr.  Carter  again  brought  up  the  question  of 
falsified  reports  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  repeated  his  previous  statement  regarding  them.  Mr.  Lee 
replied  that  they  were  not  false  and  that  they  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  commission's  requirements.  He  read  from  a 
statement  of  the  commission  in  the  railroad  rate  case,  which  said 
that  railroad  lalior  was  paid  as  well  as,  and  sometimes  better 
than  other  forms;  and  that  an  increase  in  rate*  could  not  be 
permitted  for  the  purpose  of  paying  extravagant  wages. 


REPORT   ON   COLLISION    AT  BOWERS- 
TON,  OHIO. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  report  by 
Chief  Inspector  H.  \V.  Relnap.  on  a  rear  collision  of  freight  trains, 
causing  the  death  of  one  employee,  which  occurred  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh. Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  near  Bowerston,  Ohio. 
December  13.  last.  The  line  at  this  point  is  worked  by  the  manual 
block  system.  A  west  bound  freight,  F.xtra,  No.  8020,  unex- 
pectedly stopped  when  its  rear  car  was  about  1.500  ft.  west  of 
O  B  tower,  and  1.000  ft.  west  of  the  home  signal  connected 
with  this  tower,  was  run  into  by  a  following  freight,  Extra,  No. 
8188.  The  collision  occurred  at  5:12  p.  m.,  and  the  second  train 
had  been  running  at  about  51  miles  an  hour  from  the  last  pre- 
ceding station.  Engincman  Stockcr,  of  this  train,  was  killed. 
The  flagman  of  the  standing  train  had  gone  back  and  placed 
a  red  fusee  on  the  track  immediately  in  front  of  the  tower,  1,500 
ft.  in  the  rear  of  his  train.  He  was  called  in  and  had  got  back 
to  his  train  a  few  minutes  before  the  collision. 

Freight  trains  arc  run  under  permissive  block  signals,  and 
after  the  passage  of  train  8060  the  signalman  at  O  B  had  set  his 
himie  signal  at  45  degrees,  indicating  that  the  block  section  was 
occupied.  With  the  signal  thus  set,  he  was  able  to  give  a  clear 
distant  signal,  and  this  he  did;  this  being  the  usual  custom. 
As  train  80ft)  had  passed  out  of  sight,  the  signalman  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  methods,  in  displaying  a  clear 
distant  signal  to  No.  8188.  This,  says  the  inspector,  is  not 
adequate  protection-  Moreover,  the  spectacles  on  the  distant 
signal  arc  so  arranged  that  when  the  signal  arm  stands  at  45 
degrees,  as  it  might  if  the  connections  were  out  of  adjustment, 
a  passing  train  would  find  no  light  at  the  distant  signal,  and 
might  easily  miss  it,  and  thus  would  approach  the  home  signal 
at  an  unsafe  speed.  Although  the  freight  was  running  at  about 
50  miles  an  hour,  there  is  a  rule  limiting  the  speed  on  this  part 
of  the  road  to  40  miles  an  hour.  This  rule  had  been  in  effect 
only  19  days.  The  inspector  linds  that  it  has  been  habitually 
disregarded,  the  train  sheets  showing  many  violations  between 
November  24  and  December  31. 

Though  the  signalman  did  not  disobey  any  rule,  he  is  criticized 
for  using  bad  judgment,  especially  when  there  was  a  red  fusee 
burning  directly  in  front  of  his  cabin.  The  traffic  on  this  division, 
says  the  inspector,  is  heavy  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  block 
signals  its  entire  length.  A  number  of  short  sections  arc  already 
thus  equipped.  Concerning  the  excessive  speed  of  the  freight 
train,  the  inspector  says:  "That  the  enginemen  on  this  division 
pay  no  attention  to  the  established  speed  restriction  is  a  matter 
of  daily  record,  and  their  failure  to  observe  the  rule  must  have 
been  known  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  operating  officers.  Such 
dereliction  of  duty  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  cannot  fail  to  weaken  respect  for  all  rules 
and  render  nugatory  all  efforts  to  maintain  really  effective  dis- 
cipline. Rules  that  arc  not  intended  to  be  enforced  have  no 
proper  place  in  a  railroad  company's  code  of  regulations,  and 
when  the  operating  officers  of  a  railroad  permit  rules  that  have 
been  enacted  to  secure  safety  to  lie  violated  with  impunity,  they 
cannot  reasonably  expert  to  escape  responsibility  for  the  Conse- 
quences of  such  violation"  The  inspector  calls  for  a  flagging 
rule  entirely  free  from  uncertainty  or  indt  r'tntenrss .  one  which 
would  leave  n«  loom  for  error  of  judgment  by  a  flagman. 
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POSTAL  CAR  ILLUMINATION  TESTS. 

Reeulte  of  Exteneive  Teeta  Made  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  Used  ai  a  Bails  of  the  New  Government  8pecffleatione. 


The  character  of  the  visual  work  performed  in  the  railway 
postal  car  requires  a  high  quality  of  illumination,  and  the  long 
hours  during  which  artificial  light  is  required,  make  the  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  a  reliable  and  economical  supply  a  difficult 
one.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  adequate  data  on  this 
suhject  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  through  its  electrical  department, 
made  an  extensive  scries  of  tests  during  the  fall  of  1912  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  one  of  its  latest  types  of  steel  postal 
cars,  The  standardization  of  the  construction  and  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  type  of  car  makes  it  possible  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  these  tests  that  will  generally  apply  to  cars  built 
under  the  present  government  specifications. 

Although  the  tests  were  carried  out  on  a  broad  engineering 


illumination  required  for  the  work  in  the  postal  service  has  been 
considerably  over-estimated. 

In  the  direct  system  of  illumination  the  correct  location  of 
the  light  is  determined  by  absence  of  the  shadows.  In  the  bag 
rack  section  of  the  car  the  light  units  should  be  located  along 
the  center  line  of  the  car  and  the  mounting  height  should  be 
7  ft.  7  in.  from  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  lamp  filament  or 
gas  mantle  in  order  to  produce  the  least  objectionable  shadow 
effects  as  well  as  to  eliminate  shadows  on  the  rear  bag  rack 
label.  At  the  letter  cases  adequate  illumination  can  be  pro- 
vided for  only  by  light  units  independent  of  those  used  for  il- 
lumination of  the  body  of  the  car.  and  such  light  units  should 
be   located  as   far  in    front  of  the   case  as  possible  without 
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Fig.  1— Location  of  Station!  and  Lampe  with  5-ft.  Spacing. 


basis,  covering  all  practicable  methods  of  car  illumination  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  the  investigation  was  conlined  solely 
to  the  question  of  providing  proper  and  adequate  illumination. 
The  questions  of  maintenance,  of  the  most  desirable  kind  of  il- 
luminants.  and  of  the  operating  problems  connected  with  the 
generation  of  light  were  not  considered  further  than  with  re- 
spect to  their  influence  upon  the  quality  of  illumination  pro- 
vided.   In  detail,  the  phases  of  the  subject  covered  were  the 


shadows  being  thrown  on  the  work  by  the  body  of  the  mail  dis- 
tributor. With  the  standard  design  of  letter  case  having  a  17 
in.  table  this  distance  is  20  in.  from  the  front  of  the  letter  case. 

In  determining  the  best  types  of  reflectors  for  postal  car 
service  four  qualities  were  considered;  the  effect  of  the  result- 
ant illumination  upon  the  eye ;  the  relative  efficiency ;  the  clean- 
ing consideration ;  and  the  liability  to  breakage.  As  these  are 
not  of  equal  importance  the  following  relative  values  of  these 
relative  suitability  of:  first;  Pintsch  gas  and  electricity,  rep-  qualities  were  chosen  after  considering  the  question  from  sev- 
resenting  the  most  important  types  of  primary  illuminants,  as     cral  different  points  of  view.    Out  of  a  total  of  100  points  an 
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Fig.  2— Location  of  Statlone  and  Lampe  with  7ii-ft.  8peclng. 
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far  as  their  influence  upon  the  quality  of  illumination  produced 
was  concerned:  second,  the  different  types  of  reflectors  and 
diff users ;  and  third,  the  different  types  and  arrangements  of 
lighting  units.  The  investigation  consisted  of  illumination  tests 
to  ascertain  efficiency  and  uniformity  data  as  well  as  shadow 
effects  obtained  with  the  various  types  of  lighting  units  and 
spacing  arrangements;  also,  visual  intensity  tests  to  ascertain 
the  intensities  of  illumination  required  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  car  by  the  character  of  the  visual  work  performed  in 
those  sections. 

Two  important  features  brought  out  by  the  investigation 
were;  that  adequate  illumination  may  be  provided  with  the 
amount  of  light  that  is  at  present  generally  provided  by  most 
railroads,  the  unsatisfactory  illumination  frequently  obtained 
being  largely  due  to  the  improper  arrangement  of  the  light  units 
and  unsatisfactory  types  of  reflectors:  and  that  the  amount  of 


importance  represented  by  the  following  figures  was 
to  each  of  the  qualities  under  consideration: 


Effect  on  the  eye. 
Efficiency   


JO 
18 


Total 


On  this  basis  the  relative  suitability  of  the  various  types  of 
reflectors  for  postal  car  lighting  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Make  of  Rrflenor  Repre«ented 
Cl»s«  of  Reflector.  in  Tens. 

Aluminumited  racial   Holovbane  D'Olier  No.  \8iM  body  of 


jubane  DUlier  No.  lfUfrfl  body  of 
r;  ^Holophane  D'Olier  No.  18470 


llciry  density  nru>l  glnxcd  reflecting 

«urface  («peci*lly   detuned  for  car 

lighting  «r*io>  HolepfcMM  No.  IWS.'S 

Medium  density         glared  reflecting 


Pheeali  CL-50. 

HefafteM  lTOIicr  No.  18461. 
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Claw  of  Reflector.  Make  of  Ki-fttctor 

in  Test*. 

Medium  density  opal  depolishcd  re- 
flecting surface  M.cUth  K.vai.v  Alada  No.  SF-1623. 

Indirect  lighting  with  enameled  re- 
flectors for  gas  lighting   ExitrriiDenlul  ena 

Mirrored  glau  (direct  ligntingj  \-l<ay  555. 

Priamatic  clear   Itolophane  Xo.  18226- 

Prismatic  satin  fir.Uh  HclL'phaiie  Xo.  18226-SF. 

Reflecting  and  diffusing  globe*  Safety  Corona  Xo.  8026. 

Extensive  tests  to  determine  the  amount  of 
quired  for  comfortable  reading  indicated  that  there  was  an  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  character  of  the  illumination  afforded 
by  different  types  of  equipment.    Certain  types  gave  an  illumi- 


nation of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  the  eye  in  a  less  satisfac- 
tory condition  for  vision,  thus  requiring  an  increased  intensity  of 
illumination  for  adequate  vision.  For  practical  purposes  it  was 
found  that  with  direct  lighting  systems  the  equipment  could  be 
divided  into  two  classes  relative  to  the  character  of  illumination 
produced ;  one  in  which  the  specular  element  was  considerable, 
such  as  was  obtained  from  direct  lighting  systems  employing 
mirrored  glass,  porcelain  enameled,  heavy  density  opal  reflectors 
with  glazed  reflecting  surface;  and  one  in  which  the  illumination 
was  largely  diffused,  such  as  was  obtained  from  direct  lighting 
systems  using  diffusing  globes,  opal  reflectors  of  all  classe*  ex- 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  ILI.I  MIXATIOX  TF.STS. 


Installation. 

Mirrored  giaas.  X-Ray  696.  3  ft.  .pacing.  1  3/16  In.  posi. 
lion   

ne  18226.  S  ft.  spacing.  IH  in. 
18226.  74  ft-  spacing.  1 H 

18626.   5    ft.  "pacing. 


Heavy  density  opal 

IH  position  

Heavy  density  opal,  Holojihane  13626.  TV,  ft.  spacing. 
I  ft  in.  position  


cdiurn  density  opal,  Phoenix  10456.  S  ft-  .pacing. 
IH  In-  poaition   

PrUmatu:  satin  finish.  Holophanc  18226  SF.  $  ft.  spacing. 
IH  in.  position   


5  ft.  spacing,  1  H  in  position . 


eiai.  noiornane 

:.  m  in.  positio 


7*  ft. 

edluni  density  opal.  Macbeth  Evan»  SF-1623,  5  ft.  »p»c 
ing,  H  )■>•  position  

density  opal.   Macbeth  Kvan.   SF-1623.  7W  ft 


tdium  density  opa  Ma 
.pacing.  H  'n-  portion.. 

Enameled  metal.  Holophanc  I>'01ier  18461,  5  ft.  vpacing. 
IH  in.  position 


 *  -  -  ■  •■• 


Enameled  metal.  Holopnaiie  D'Olier  18461.  7V,  in.  >pac 
iog.  1  H  'n-  position  .-  -  ■  


position 


IH  in-  position    

Reflecting  and  diffusing,  Adams  &  WettlaVt  15050.  5 


Bare  lamps.  5  ft.  spacing. 


ing.  "O-  po..tion.  1$  watt  lamps  

Mirrored  gW  (indirect  lighting),  X  Ray  F.  100. 


ntle  3044.  7  54  ft.  .pacing  


:led  metal.  Holophane  D'Olier  18417  and  18470. 
tie  3044,  IV,  ft.  .pacing  •  

nomiard  metal.  Holonbane  IVCHicr  1S410  and  18490. 
tie  3044  and  2640.  754  ft-  spacing  


Reflecting  and  diffuaiog  gtohe,  Safety  Corona  3425.  ountl. 
3044.  7  H  ft. 


Enameled  metal   (indirect  lighting).  Safety  mantle.   "125  I  VV* 
C.  P.."  10  ft.  spacing  


Evtue  Cml 

Rack  Srctt^N. 

■ 

l.errisx  Cast  atxTio*. 

x. 

Stosju-i 

Stc-rioM. 

Foot 
candles. 

Nature 

of 
Value. 

Foot 
c.n;>llc*- 

Per  ("cot. 

tveful 
I.nmena. 

Ft.  C. 
Center 
of  car. 

Ft.  C. 
Motith 
Baga. 

Ft.  C. 
Vertical 
on  Pap.  Bx. 

t  ■  

Horizontal 

Ft.  C. 

Vertical 
Ft.  C. 

Avg  

Max. .. 
Min. . . . 

6.03 
1?<4> 
2. 1 2 

62.3 

12.04 
17.90 
7.28 

3.77 
3  98 
3  37 

3.74 
4.74 

2.16 

10.75 
13.70 
8.80 

4.67 
7.04 

2.72 

3  84 

a^o 

2.12 

Avg. .  . . 
Mm" 

5.28 
2-02 

54.6 

■  ■  .  . 

8.38 
9.36 
7.72 

3.43 

3.69 
3.20 

1.95 
2.46 
1.59 

7.87 
9.52 
6.42 

4.48 
667 
201 

3  65 
6.76 
2.02 

Avg. .  .  . 
Ma,... 
.Min. . . . 

3.«7 
11.30 
.89 

53.4 

6.13 
8.39 
4.79 

2.47 
3.40 

1 .97 

1.17 
I  60 

.97 

6.94 

7.67 
6.14 

4.48 

6.07 
2.01 

2.5)2 
8.00 
.89 

1  Avr.  .  . 
i  Max... 
1  Min. . . . 

5  0» 
11.55 
2.09 

51,8 

8.33 
10.38 
7.66 

3.59 
393 
3.26 

2.75 
4.06 
1,91 

7.69 
9.03 
6.17 

5  05 
8  54 

2.27 

3.42 
6.46 

2.09 

Avg. .  , . 
Max... 
1  Min. . . . 

4  :o 

12.52 
1.03 

56,4 

.... 

5,87 
9.49 
4.63 

2.76 
3.76 
2.38 

1.74 

3.35 
.98 

7.83 
9.79 
6.51 

3  04 

8.83 
1.03 

Avg. .  . 
Max.. 
Min  

4  14 

8.45 
2-14 

42.8 

6.31 
7.62 
5  71 

3.43 

3.72 
2.91 

4.01 
4  65 

3, 19 

5.36 
5  72 
4.78 

3.01 

S.09 
1.22 

2.96 
5.50 
2.14 

Avg..,. 
Max.  .. 
1  Mir. .  .  . 

3.78 
7  .->5 
2.09 

39.0 

6.07 
6.87 
5.36 

289 
3.13 
2.51 

3.52 
3.0S 
1.99 

551 
6.14 
4.95 

3.16 
5. 10 
1.46 

2.74 
4.73 
2  09 

\  Max.  .. 
1  Min. .  . . 

4.28 
9.51 
2.39 

44  2 

5.86 
6,14 
5.58 

3.35 
3.57 
2.96 

2.66 
3.69 
1.35 

8.42 
9.51 
7.13 

3.95 
5.86 
2.23 

3  03 
S.I9 

2.39 

[  Avg. . . . 
Max... 
Min 

3.38 
8  84 

1     1  5 

J  ■  1  3 

45.3 

4.J7 
5.21 
4.02 

2.50 
2.83 

1.46 

3.38 
ca 

7.64 
B.64 

3.95 
5.86 

t  1 1 

i.ii 

1  43 
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cept  heavy  density  opal  with  a  glazed  reflecting  surface,  alu- 
minumized  metal,  and  prismatic  reflectors.  This  class  of  re- 
flectors required  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  illumination 
of  the  first  class  Extensive  tests  trade  to  ascertain  the  in- 
tensities of  illumination  required,  showed  that  2.25  foot  candles 
on  the  read  ng  plane  was  a  safe  value  for  minimum  satisfactory 
intensity  tor  cmtinuuus  close  visual  work  under  illumination 
derived  fr.  in  i  siting  units  .»f  the  second  class.  On  the  same 
basis  it  was  found  that  35  ft.  candles  was  ample  illumination 
and  that  higher  values  were  unnecessary  for  adequate  service. 
It  was  further  found  that  about  uiR-^ialf  or  slightly  less  of 
this  minimum  intensity  value  was  required  at  the  mouth  of 
mail  hags  in  the  hag  rack  portion  of  the  ear.  on  the  face  of  the 
letter  case*  and  in  the  storage  section.  The  results  of  the  il- 
lumination tests  with  the  principal  types  of  electric  and  gas 
units  tested  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table,  bigs.  1  and  2 
show  the  plans  of  the  test  car  giving  the  location  ui  the  lighting 
units  and  of  the  test  stations.  The  table  gives  the  average, 
maximum  and  minimum  foot  candle  values  obtained  in  the  car 
as  a  whole,  the  bag  rack  section,  the  letter  case  section  and  the 
storage  section  The  efficiency  of  the  system  is  given  as  tlie 
ratio  of  light  falling  on  the  working  plane  to  the  total  light 
generated  by  the  lamps. 

The  importance  of  using  proper  types  of  reflectors  in  car  light- 
ing service  for  all  classes  of  cars  is  shown  in  the  comparison 
of  the  illumination  obtained  with  the  most  efficient  type  of  re- 
flector tested,  the  mirrored  glass,  with  the  bare  lamps,  in  which 
the  illumination  obtained  on  the  working  plane  where  the  re- 
flector was  used  was  practically  220  per  cent,  of  that  obtained 
with  the  bare  lamps,  the  number  of  lamps  installed  being  the 
same  in  each  case.  The  ceiling  of  the  car  had  been  freshly 
painted  a  dead  white,  which  gave  more  favorable  conditions 
for  the  bare  lamps  than  would  generally  be  obtained  in  service, 
Further,  the  glare  effect  obtained  from  the  bare  lamps  is  such 
as  to  render  the  eye  much  less  efficient  as  well  as  more  susceptible 
to  severe  eye  strain  than  where  reflectors  are  used, 

The  minimum  and  maximum  initial  illumination  values,  as 
well  as  the  service  illumination  values  required  under  the  Post 
Office  Department  specifications,  revised  to  December  28,  1912, 
were  determined  upon  as  a  result  of  these  tests  in  this  con- 
nection, and  they  constitute  the  only  authentic  data  thus  far 
available  on  this  subject. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  illumination  is  concerned  the  investi- 
gation showed  that  when  proper  location  of  lamps  and  proper 
types  of  reflectors  are  provided,  equally  satisfactory  results 
may  he  obtained  with  Pintsch  mantle  gas  lighting  and  electric 
lighting  In  conducting  the  tests  the  assistance  of  illuminating 
experts  of  the  lending  reflector,  car  lighting  fixture,  and  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturers  was  obtained,  and  in  order  to 
insure  the  greatest  accuracy  of  the  test  results  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  extended  its  co-operation  by  calibrating 
the  instruments,  rating  the  lamps  used,  and  making  photometric 
curves  of  nil  the  light  units  tested. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  by  the  railway  company  to  the 
Holophanc  Works  of  General  Electric  Company,  Safety  Car 
Heating  &•  Lighting  Company,  Adams  &  West  lake  Company. 
National  Electric  Lamp  Association.  General  Electric  Company, 
Westinghotisc  Lamp  Company,  Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company, 
National  XRay  Reflector  Company,  Phoenix  Glass  Company, 
Opalux  Company,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
their  co-operation  in  conducting  this  research. 


J'roposf.p  Spanish  Railroad —The  Gac.-Ut  (if  Madrid  of  a 
recent  date  contains  a  notice  im-tint,  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  secondary  1 7- mile  railway  from  Ilaro  to  Ezcaray. 
province  of  Logr«>no.  The  minimum  rolling  stock  of  the  com- 
pany will  consist  of  *1  locomotives.  5  mixed  first  and  second 
class  cars.  5  third-class  cars.  3  mail  cars.  4  baggage  cars.  12  box 
cars,  and  23  flat  cars.  The  capital  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion is  calculated  at  $542,833.  The  Spanish  government  will 
guarantee  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested. 


WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO.* 

Bv  Fran  km n  K.  Lane. 

What  are  we  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trying 
to  do?  We  are  seven,  but  we  work  as  one.  It  would  be  hard 
to  rind  seven  men  who  differ  more  in  temperament,  in  training, 
or  in  type  of  mind  than  Mr.  Clements  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Prouty 
of  Vermont.  Mr.  Clark  of  Iowa.  Mr  Harlan  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McChord  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Meyer  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
writer.  Vet  I  believe  that  no  other  group  of  men  labors  for 
the  Government  with  more  singleness  of  purpose  than  does  this 
commission.  There  is,  of  course,  a  flat-footed  way  of  stating  our 
purpose— one  transcribed  from  the  letter  of  the  statute :  We  are 
attempting  to  regulate  and  control  the  rates,  rules,  and  practices 
of  our  railroads,  and  of  other  public  utilities  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  (Herein,  however,  I  shall  deal  only  with  rail- 
roads.) I  recognize  that  such  a  statement  is  about  as  luminous 
as  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  L'nited  States  is  trying  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  nation's  laws  and  give  direction  to  its 
policies.  Succinctly  and  suggestively  put,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  object  of  each  day's  work— the  investigations  made,  the  rulings 
and  orders  issued— is  to  insure  fair  play  as  between  the  public 
who  need  transportation  service  and  the  carriers  who  furnish  it. 

In  a  very  real,  though  not  perhaps  a  strictly  legal,  sense  we 
legislate  within  fixed  limitations.  The  effectiveness  of  our  work 
has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  liberality  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  construction  of  this  law  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
commission. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  truth  to  say  that  this  commission  has 
no  policy  other  than  that  which  is  expressed  from  day  to  day  in 
the  rulings  that  it  makes.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  idle  to 
say  that  we  are  without  consciousness  of  direction. 

Our  primary  object  must  be  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  ma- 
chinery devised  by  law  for  bringing  the  policy  of  our  railroads 
into  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  law — to  make  private 
capital  serve  public  need  and  yet  conserve  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  owner.  The  public  wish  the  best  of  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates;  the  owners  desire  the  highest  return 
consonant  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  undertaken  duties.  This 
may  be  an  i»t/,iuji<— a  situation  so  impossible  of  resolution  that 
we  arc  destined  to  join  those  nations  who  are  experimenting 
with  governmental  ownership  and  operation.  The  stage  of 
despair,  or  of  resolution— dependent  upon  the  viewpoint— we, 
however,  have  not  yet  reached.  In  fact.  I  believe  we  are  far 
from  it.  for  we  have  only  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  regu- 
lation by  commission,  and  students  of  this  subject  from  other 
lands  have  said  that  their  countries  would  not  have  sought  refuge 
in  governmental  ownership  had  they  in  time  discovered  the 
American  method  of  dealing  with  the  railroad  prohlcm. 

In  this  experiment  we  are  trying  above  all  to  be  practical; 
to  work  with  facts.  If  wise  we  are  not  to  be  terrorized  by  our 
own  precedents  or  those  of  the  railroads  themselves;  less  than 
a  century  of  experience  is  too  short  a  time  within  which  to  say 
the  final  word  upon  any  problem  of  railway  economics.  And 
constantly  there  is  this  all-important  factor  to  be  safeguarded; 
the  sclf-respectin?,  self-asserting,  risk-taking,  personal  initia- 
tive of  the  railroad  man  whose  imagination  and  experience  must 
he  sympathetically  brought  into  public  service  if  the  whole 
scheme  of  regulation  is  to  become  more  than  a  flat  code  of  life- 
less rules. 

In  earlier  days  railroad  men  accepted  uniformly  the  current 
law  of  competition  as  a  full  code  for  the  government  of  their 
conduct.  It  was  their  business  as  practical  men  to  make  their 
properties  as  pp  '-table  as  possible.  They  did  not  understand 
the  philosophy  which  distinguished  their  properties  from  other 
business  enterprises.  Regarded  from  this  standpoint,  their  prac- 
tices became  entirely  reasonable. 

To  be  ;ure.  railroad  policies  differed.  This  was  because  rail- 
road men  differed     Some  had  larger  imaginations  than  others 
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and  comprehended  more  perfectly  the  import  of  their  conduct. 
Hut  railroading  was  to  all  an  industry.  Its  product  was  tons 
-.1"  freight  hauled  or  passenger  miles  made.  To  cut  a  rate  to 
secure  traffic  was  thought  to  be  no  more  offensive  to  good 
morals  or  fair  dealing  than  for  one  contractor  to  underbid  an- 
other in  the  selling  price  of  a  house. 

In  superimposing  restraint  upon  these  carriers — a  restraint 
which  the  law  liad  always  recognized  as  possible  and  in  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  regulations  now  imposed,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  our  railroads  were  built  in  large  part  upon  this 
pruatc  industry  theory.  As  a  nation  we  took  no  more  con- 
cern as  to  where  a  railroad  was  to  be  built  or  how  it  was  built 
than  we  did  as  to  where  a  man  should  live  or  how  he  lived. 
It  was  am  one's  privilege  to  build  a  railroad.  Given  a  rin.mcicr 
of  underwriting  reputation,  a  road  could  be  projected  from  Dan 
to  Becrsheba  without  any  one  knowing  the  location  or  the 
trailic-producing  possibilities  of  either  place.  The  result  was 
as  pretty  a  system  of  unscientifically  planned  railroads  as  might 
well  be  imagined,  and  not  only  unscientifically  planned,  but  illy 
and  uneconomical!)'  built.  Originally  they  were  erected  to  serve 
local  needs.  Many  of  them  were  later  connected  into  nation- 
serving  carriers  by  the  strength  and  synthetic  genius  of  a  few 
nun  But  as  a  whole  they  were  without  large  plan,  built  upon 
a  speculative  and  competitive  basis,  and  operated  as  rival  indus- 
tries. Logically,  therefore,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  they  fought 
their  way  to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  or  beyond.  Then,  to  save 
theifselves,  they  took  refuge  in  combinations,  pocils,  and  agree- 
ments under  which  they  raised  rates  and  reduced  service. 

It  woidd  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  a  self-respecting  railroad 
man  who  would  presume  to  say  to  the  American  people  that  he 
would  prefer  to  return  to  the  order  of  things  that  prevailed 
before  the  government  undertook  regulation  of  railroads 

It  is  said  that  railroad  regulation  restricts  railroad  building 
No  doubt  this  is  true  in  part.  This  commission  has  no  power 
to  permit  a  railroad  to  be  built  or  to  deny  it  that  right.  Never- 
theless, the  powers  that  we  do  exercise  doubtless  have  an  in- 
fluence in  limiting  the  building  of  certain  types  of  roads,  notably 
those  whose  primary  purpose  is  not  public  service  but  a  species 
of  blackmail  upon  other  roads  or  those  whose  rails  are  laid  as  a 
foundation  for  wildcat  speculation.  Let  us  be  frank,  however, 
and  inquire  why,  the  country  over,  we  are  not  building  railroads 
with  that  same  feverish  activity  that  characterized  the  70  s  and 
Ws.  Manifestly  one  reason  is  that  there  is  not  the  opportunity 
The  railroad  map  of  the  United  States  in  1861  showed  about 
.ssOOO  miles  of  railroad;  that  of  1910  nearly  250.000  miles.  The 
Kn  ;iter  part  of  this  development  took  place  in  the  two  decades 
fo'Vwing  the  Civil  War.  There  arc  now  few  large  spaces  on 
tint  map  which  remain  unsupplied  with  the  major  transportation 
fried  ties.  Nor  have  the  people  so  much  to  give  by  way  of 
!.u:  v<y  as  they  had  in  earlier  days  when  they  donated  to  the 
railr.  ads  of  the  country  a  tract  of  land  amounting  in  tlic  aggre- 
gate to  seven  times  the  superficial  area  of  the  Slate  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Naturally  this  condition  could  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely. There  followed  a  period  of  reaction  in  which  many  lost 
all  that  they  had  ventured  in  these  properties,  and  now.  out  of 
this  welter  of  building,  organizing,  and  reorganizing,  we  have 
come  upon  a  period  of  greater  stability  in  which  we  arc  making 
fuller  use  of  the  utilities  wc  have,  placing  them  upon  a  sounder 
basis  and  in  ftter  condition. 

There  is  to  my  mind  another,  perhaps  a  minor,  reason  for  the 
oin-iarMive  decrease  in  railroad  building  during  later  years 
The  promoter  has  been  engaged  in  other  business  The  indus- 
trial c  rporation  has  been  the  (treat  speculation  of  the  last  few 
years,  i  >ur  financiers  had  fairly  well  saturated  the  market  with 
railroad  securities,  but  industrial  corporations  bad  never  felt  the 
Int.  vattt  effect  of  an  aggressive  policy  of  exploitation  for  specu- 
lative ..r  invest"!  purposes.  The  industry  offsetting  securities 
is  :>•>[. lied   i  .ir  ?t  depends  upon   impression  and  suv- 

ge«tton.  Mr  t:  |  n  I  -t  d.-es  if"'  throw  two  idea?  into  the  mind 
i  f  ib<-  «:r'  e  ■  I  cci  ,-t  - -ive  •  "  c  *■  TT 1  «o  for  some  years  we 
have  fninil  i'  e  .•v.  i  jc  the  interested  press  .in.!  of  the  "street" 
[>-•  hp   s:i...:i  sum.  iliis  m-.M  pr.  t.taMv  *in«1r  tboiiylrt  :  "Indus- 


trials arc  the  things  now."  With  the  result  that  in  ten  years  we 
have  uttered  and  sold  more  industrial  securities  than  had  been 
sold  upon  all  the  bourses  of  the  world— perhaps  more  than  were 
ever  issued  before.  But  while  wc  know  that  the  wise  prom  iter 
plays  upon  a  harp  of  a  single  string  we  also  know  that  he 
sometimes  changes  that  string.  So  it  may  come  to  pass  that 
upon  the  slightest  provocation  or  excuse  his  present  sad  song 
as  to  railroad  securities  may  yet  turn  into  a  gladsome  outburst 
whenever  this  shall  become  advisable. 

It  is  probably  true  that  as  a  speculative  industry  railroading 
in  the  United  States  will  not  flourish  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  As  a  basis  for  sound  investment,  however,  the  hope  of 
the  American  railroad  rests  in  successful  regulation. 

And  because  of  the  very  protection  now  granted  under  the  law- 
there  are  some  w  ho  would  urge,  with  reckless  disregard  of  their 
own  history  and  experience,  an  increasing  rate  of  toll  with  every 
new  rise  in  value  These  unwise  and  too  precipitate  gentlemen 
ask -that  the  government  shall  by  force  of  law  do  for  them  what 
they  could  not  have  done  for  themselves  under  the  private  in- 
dustry theory,  and  do  it  possibly  to  the  demoralization  of  in- 
dustry. Wisdom  would  seem  to  teach  that  the  transition  from 
the  one  theory  to  the  other  must,  for  the  very  welfare  of  the 
roads  themselves,  carry  with  it  no  conditions  that  are  onerous 
and  not  plainly  justifiable  before  the  court  of  public  opinion 

What  that  future  shall  be  is  one  of  those  great  problems  which 
must  necessarily  engage  the  minds  of  those  who  think  at  all 
upon  this  most  perplexing  and  many-sided  question,  and  it  is  one 
that  turns  to  no  slight  extent  upon  the  policy  which  the  gov- 
ernment adopts  toward  the  railroads,  and  upon  the  policy  which 
they  adopt  toward  the  government.  This  country  can  not  grow- 
without  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The  railroad  is  our 
common  highroad:  it  is  not  a  luxury:  it  is  not  a  concern  in 
which  the  fanner  and  the  manufacturer  alone  are  interested;  it 
is  an  essential  to  the  commercial  life  of  our  people,  almost  as 
necessary  as  the  land  itself.  The  freight  rate  determines  where 
wc  shall  mine  am!  how  we  shall  mine;  where  we  shall  manu- 
facture and  how  we  shall  manufacture ;  where  we  shall  plant  and 
what  we  shall  plant ;  what  we  shall  eat  and  w  herewithal  we  shall 
be  clothed. 

Should  rates  be  made  merely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day 
and  every  new  investment  come  from  a  new  increment  of  capital, 
or  should  the  shipper  of  today  he  taxed  in  some  part  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shipper  tomorrow?  To  whom  belongs  the  broad 
margin  of  profit  arising  out  of  superior  efficiency,  and  what 
should  he  the  standard  from  which  to  measure  up  or  down? 
What  share  should  the  community  itself  have  in  the  growth  of 
values  which  it  in  part  creates?  Questions  like  these  are  hidden 
in  the  often  ingenuous  inquiry.  "What  is  a  reasonable  rate'" 
And  their  answer  cannot  be  found  in  the  books  but  must  come 
from  a  prescient  study  of  the  whole  railroad  problem. 

To  make  regulation  a  success  we  must  have  cooperation — a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  direction  that  must  be  taken 
by  the  shipper,  the  government,  and  the  railroad  man.  With  the 
new  theory  we  may  hope  to  see  an  increasing  number  of  railroad 
directors  who  represent  the  money  of  the  real  investor  and  who 
give  their  time  to  its  protection,  and  of  railroad  presidents  who 
live  at  least  part  of  their  time  upon  the  line  of  their  own  rail- 
roads and  know  the  needs  of  the  country  they  serve  and  are  in 
touch  with  its  people.  In  all  charitableness  it  can  be  said  that 
there  has  been  too  close  an  identity  between  railroad  policies 
ami  Wall  Street  policies.  The  men  who  actually  operate  our 
railroads,  who  keep  the  intricate  wheels  of  this  mighty  machine 
constantly  in  motion  and  alwavs  at  our  service,  receive  too  little 
public  acknowledgment  for  the  work  they  perform  They  are 
among  the  most  skilled,  capable,  and  huneM  of  our  business  and 
professional  men.  They  have  an  enthusiasm  in  their  work  and 
;>  loyalty  to  their  companies  that  is  a  constant  satisfaction,  and 
their  dcHiiuiP  tides  toi  often  to'iy  he  tmced  to  policies  which 
purely  as  railroad  men  they  would  ii"t  enrnfenanee  With  these 
men  wc  can  «••  rV  and  Niliro-tgh  them  we  ru:iv  hope  for  the 
realization  of  a  national  system  of  railroads  that  will  he  fair  as 
to  rates,  pr. on  , No  as  to  income,  and  ad.-piate  as  to  service, 
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Second  Track  and  Grade  Revision  Between  Aberdeen,  8.  D.,  and 
Montevideo,  Minn. — Drag  Line  Excavator*  Uaed  Extensively. 


In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
of  getting  its  line  in  readiness  for  the  heavy  traffic  which  the 
Puget  Sound  extension  and  the  western  feeders  arc  producing 
in  rapidly  increasing  volume,  double  tracking  and  grade  and 
line  revision  have  been  undertaken  at  a  number  of  points  on 
the  main  line  west  from  St.  Paul.  On  the  Hastings  and  Dakota 
division  about  96  miles  of  double  track  east  from  Aberdeen. 
S.  Dak.,  have  been  built  during  the  past  season.  Work  is  still 
under  way  on  other  sections  between  Aberdeen  and  Montevideo 
and  a  short  section  west  of  Montevideo  was  placed  in  service 
last  year.  Between  Minneapolis  and  Montevideo  considerable 
work  is  under  contract.  Plans  have  been  made  for  double 
tracking  the  entire  distance  between  Montevideo  and  Aberdeen. 
This  line  was  handling  during  the  past  summer  from  40  to  50 
trains  per  day  over  single  track,  and  there  are  abundant  indi- 
cations that  the  traffic  this  year  will  be  much  heavier  than  this. 

The  grades  and  curves  on  the  old  line  limited  the  rating 
east  bound  on  this  division  to  1,600  or  1700  tons,  and  only 
slightly  higher  than  this  westbound.  The  new  double  track 
line  will  be  operated  with  .5  per  cent,  maximum  grades  and  1 
deg.  maximum  curves  between  Aberdeen  and  Montevideo,  and 


borrow  pit  within  easy  reach  where  steam  shovels  could  be 
operated,  and  also  because  the  material  along  the  line  under 
the  top  soil  was  too  hard  to  be  handled  with  elevating  graders. 
The  material  for  the  first  4  to  6  ft.  consisted  of  prairie  soil, 
but  below  this  there  was  an  extremely  hard  grade  of  shale  and 
hard  pan.  When  the  shale  was  first  excavated  it  was  so  hard 
that  when  struck  with  a  hammer  it  gave  out  a  ringing  tone, 
but  after  a  few  days  exposure  to  the  elements  it  rapidly  de- 
teriorated and  formed  a  sticky  mud  when  wet. 

The  fill  was  37  ft.  wide  at  subgrade  and  varied  in  height  up 
to  32  ft.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  be  hurried  as  much 
as  possible,  an  elevating  grader  was  used  to  remove  the  top 
soil  in  the  side  borrow  pits  which  extended  200  ft.  from  the 
slope  stakes  on  either  side  of  the  fill.  The  material  excavated 
by  these  graders  was  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  fill  and  used  for 
building  the  base  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  The  smaller  drag  line 
then  followed  on  one  side  of  the  fill,  building  up  the  near  slope 
and  filling  in  the  center.  This  machine  was  equipped  with  a 
3  yd.  bucket  and  an  85  ft,  boom.  The  larger  drag  line  followed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fill,  building  the  other  slope  and 
finishing  off  the  grade.    It  had  a  3.5  yd.  bucket  and  a  100  ft. 


of  the  C.  M.  A  S.  P.  Between  Aberdeen  and  Minneapolis  Which  Is  Being  Double  Tracked  and  Otherwise  Improved. 


.4  per  cent,  between  Montevideo  and  Minneapolis.  The  old 
line  on  the  hill  between  Twin  Brooks  and  Summit  had  34 
curves,  some  of  which  were  as  sharp  as  3  deg.  30  min.  In  the 
reconstruction  work  29  of  these  curves  have  been  eliminated 
and  the  maximum  curvature  of  1  deg.  has  been  held  to.  In 
most  cases  the  new  line  follows  the  old  very  closely,  the  re- 
visions being  confined  principally  to  substituting  long  tangents 
for  a  number  of  curves.  At  one  point,  however,  just  east  of 
Andover.  the  new  oastbound  track  has  beer,  built  on  a  long 
loop  in  order  t<>  secure  the  desired  grade.  This  rather  un- 
usual arrangement  for  a  line  in  «a  prairie  country  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

USE  OP  Ml  AG  1.1  NF.  KXCAVATORS  IN  GRADINO. 

The  grading  on  the  section  between  Aberdeen  and  Milbank 
was  not  exceptionally  heavy,  amounting  to  about  4,000.000  yds. 
The  principal  interest  in  this  portion  of  the  work  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  contracts  which  were  handled  by  drag  line  excavators 
were  in  the  aggregate  probably  the  must  extensive  ever  under- 
taken with  these  machines  in  railway  construction.  The  heav- 
iest piece  of  drag  line  work  was  a  continuous  fill  about  45 
miles  long  requiring  about  900.000  yds,,  located  between  Groton 
and  Andover.  This  work  was  handled  by  the  general  con- 
tractors. Morris.  Shepard  &  Dougherty,  of  St,  Paul,  using  a 
class  24  and  a  class  20  Bucyrus  drag  line.  These  machines 
were  chosen  for  this  work  principally  beciusc  there  was  no 


boom,  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  till  without  difficulty, 

A  small  grader,  which  is  ordinarily  used  for  highway  work, 
was  kept  on  top  of  the  fill  for  leveling  and  crowning  the  sub- 
grade.  This  little  machine,  which  cost  only  $75.  and  could 
be  operated  with  four  horses,  proved  very  effective  and 
economical  for  handling  this  work.  The  grader  could  be  set 
at  any  height  and  any  angle  so  that  the  top  of  the  fill  could  be 
very  accurately  finished,  The  tills  so  made  were  about  as  clean 
cut  ami  accurate  as  are  ever  seen  on  railway  construction  work 
in  this  class  of  material.  Both  drag  lines  were  required  to 
leave  a  5  ft.  bcrm  between  the  toe  of  the  fill  and  the  top  of 
the  borrow  pit  slope.  The  borrow  pits  had  an  average  depth 
of  15  ft.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  level  and  hard  enough 
to  allow  the  machines  to  be  moved  very  easily  and  the  width 
of  the  pits  made  it  unnecessary  to  move  ahead  very  far  each 
day;  conditions  which  were  very  favorable  to  the  economical 
handling  of  material  by  these  machines.  The  only  trouble  ex- 
perienced in  the  moving  of  the  machines  was  in  crossing  a 
500  ft.  ravine  which  had  been  filled  in  with  vegetable  matter 
leaving  a  very  soft  and  boggy  surface.  To  make  this  unstablc 
foundation  safe  for  the  machines,  they  first  filled  in  about  2 
ft.  of  do-  earth  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  reach,  and  on  this 
surface  was  placed  a  cribbing  of  ties  and  6  in.  x  8  in.  skidway 
timbers  14  ft.  long.  To  move  the  machines  ahead  the  bucket 
was  anchored  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  from  the  direction  of 
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travel  in  order  lo  prevent  cutting  up  and  softening  the  foun- 
dation. By  properly  placing  the  rollers  the  travel  of  the  ma- 
chine was  maintained  in  a  straight  line. 

When  the  work  was  first  started  the  machines  were  operated 
with  two  10  hour  shifts,  but  later  the  smaller  one  was  put  on 
three  8  hour  shifts.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  work  the 
two  machines  averaged  about  1,000  yds.  each  per  shift,  but  this 
output  was  materially  increased  later.  During  the  month  of 
July,  which  contained  26  working  days,  the  small  machine 
moved  73,000  yds.,  and  the  large  machine  moved  84.000  yds. 
During  the  18  working  days  in  August,  the  two  machines  to- 
gether handled  130,000  yds.  The  larger  machine  averaged  65 
swings  per  hour  for  an  entire  month,  and  for  the  month  of 
July  it  made  a  total  of  33,480  swings,  the  smaller  machine 


Legend. 
A/erv  Line  — 
Old  Line  — 


Andortr 


Abandoned  


Loop  Line  Between  Brlttol  and  Andover  Adopted  to  Secure 
0.5  per  cent  Grade  Eatt  Sound. 

making  29.800  swings  in  the  same  time.  The  900,000  yds.  in 
this  fill  were  handled  between  June  10  and  August  21,  about 
10  days  of  that  time  being  lost  in  getting  the  machines  into 
operation. 

In  addition  to  the  engineer  and  fireman  on  each  machine, 
there  were  required  from  two  to  six  laborers,  but  there  were 
rarely  over  ten  men  employed  on  both  machines.  Each  ma- 
chine burned  about  65  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours,  the  coat  being 
hauled  from  a  siding  near  the  middle  of  the  section  and  piled 
along  the  line  of  the  work.  Water  was  obtained  from  artesian 
wells  ranging  from  1.000  to  1 .200  ft.  deep,  which  delivered  it 
at  a  head  of  30  ft.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with 
foaming  in  the  boilers,  which  an  examination  showed  was  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  citrate  of  magnesia  contained  in  this 
artesian  water.    The  trouble  was  overcome  by  mixing  crude 


oil  with  the  water.  For  introducing  this  crude  oil  into  the 
boiler  a  Detroit  lubricator  was  attached  to  the  boiler  in  the 
rear  of  and  below  the  dome.  The  steam  line  leading  out  of 
the  dome  WH  tapped  for  the  lubricator  pipe  and  the  boiler 
was  tapped  just  above  the  water  line.  The  condensed  steam 
thus  served  to  force  the  oil  into  the  boiler.  About  3  qts.  of  oil 
were  used  every  24  hours. 

Both  drag  lines  were  equipped  with  3.400  c  p.  regenerative 
arc  lights  suspended  from  the  boom  and  eleven  16  c.  p.  incan- 


Class  24  Bucyrus  Drag  Line  Making  Fill  from  Side  Borrow. 

descent  lights  on  the  machine.  The  power  for  these  lights 
was  supplied  by  a  2.5  k.  w.  110  volt  generator  direct  connected 
to  a  reciprocating  engine  mounted  over  the  main  engine. 

Paget  buckets  were  used  on  both  machines,  but  it  was  found 
that  they  worked  better  when  the  stiff  bails  were  removed  and 
chains  substituted.  The  loose  chain  seemed  to  allow  the  bucket 
to  adjust  itself  more  easily  to  the  surface  of  the  material 
in  which  it  was  working,  and  it  was  possible  to  handle  the 
buckets  fuller  than  with  the  stiff  bail 

Near  Waubay  another  large  piece  of  drag  line  work  was 
handled  by  the  Callahan  Construction  Company  with  a  90  ton 
drag  line  equipped  with  a  90  ft.  boom.  Most  of  this  work  was 
in  a  slough,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water  ahead  of  the 
drag  pan  a  ditch  44  of  a  mile  long.  80  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  deep 


Filling  Cars  from  Hopper  Which  Was  Fed  by  the  Drag  Line. 

was  dug.  An  8  in.  centrifugal  pump  was  installed  to  handle  the 
water  that  collected.  Hoy  S:  F.lzy  handled  a  sub-contract  near 
Summit  with  a  drag  line  excavator  which  dumped  the  material 
into  cars.  Their  machine  was  of  their  own  make,  being  en- 
tirety of  wood,  and  was  equipped  with  a  45  ft.  boom  and  1.5 
yd  bucket.  The  engine  had  7  in.  x  10  in.  cylinders  and  the 
circle  on  which  the  machine  swung  was  12  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  material  was  dumped  into  a  wooden  hopper  holding  about 
4  yds.,  from  which  it  could  be  dropped  to  horse-drawn  cars  of 
one  yard  capacity.    The  bottom  of  the  hopper  was  just  high 
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enough  to  allow  a  team  of  horses  to  walk  under  it.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  it  was  desired  to  change  the  horses  for 
dinky  engines  pulling  longer  trains.  The  clearance  of  the  hop- 
per was  not  sufficient  to  operate  an  engine  under  it,  and  on 


which  was  overlaid  with  about  2  ft.  of  loam.  Similar  material 
in  a  steam  shovel  cut  near  Ortley  was  handled  without  blasting, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  in  the  drag  line  work  to  loosen  the 
material  with  light  charges.  This  drag  line  worked  two  10 
hour  shifts,  using  only  seven  men.    One  of  the  best  records 


Drag  Line  Excavator  Dumping  Directly  Into  Car*. 

account  of  the  extremely  high  lift  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  raise  the  material  into  a  hopper  which  would  clear 
the  engines,  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  material  directly  into 
the  cars.  This  practice  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  buckets  could  be  dumped  closer  to  the  top  of 


Considerable  Light  Grading  Waa  Handled  by  Grading  Ma- 
chine*, In  this  Case  Pulled  by  a  Traction  Engine. 

made  was  the  handling  of  68,000  yds.  in  30  days.  The  same 
contractor  operated  a  Bucyrus  drag  line  of  steel  construction 
with  a  26  ft.  circle,  76  ft.  boom  and  2.5  yd.  bucket,  which  han- 
dled material  from  a  side  borrow  directly  to  the  fill. 

There  were  a  number  of  steam  shovels  used  on  the  work, 
and  the  rest  of  the  material  was  handled  by  grading  machines 
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the  cars  than  is  usual  with  steam  shovels,  thereby  reducing  the 
drop  of  the  material  and  lessening  the  damage  to  the  equipment. 
Cars  of  1.5  yd.  capacity  were  substituted  for  the  1  yd.  cars 
when  the  use  of  the  engines  was  decided  upon. 

This  machine  was  handling  a  very  hard  cemented  gravel 


and  team  outfits.  No  unusual  features  were  developed  in  the 
handling  of  these  plants. 

BR  I  IKE  AND  TRACK  WORK. 

There  was  no  unusual  bridge  work  to  be  handled,  the  prin- 
cipal structuies  being  a  plate  girder  bridge  over  the  James 
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river  and  a  concrete  tresilc  bridge  to  take  care  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  James  river.  This  trestle  is  of  the  standard  type 
used  on  the  Milwaukee  lines,  having  four  16  ft.  spans  carried 
on  bents  of  10  hexagonal  concrete  piles  capped  with  a  re- 
inforced concrete  cap  2  ft.  10  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  6  in.  deep.  The 
slabs  had  a  uniform  thickness  of  3  ft.  6  in.  Cast  iron  or  con- 
crete pipe  was  used  for  culverts  in  sties  up  to  48  in.  Concrete 
box  culverts  were  used  for  larger  drainage  openings.  All  of  the 
concrete  work  was  handled  by  company  forces  under  the  engi- 
neering department.  One  typical  6  ft.  x  8  ft.  box  culvert.  80  ft. 
long  contained  200  yds.  of  concrete.  Although  most  of  the  con- 
crete was  mixed  and  placed  by  machinery,  this  particular  con- 
crete was  hand  mixed,  being  placed  in  four  working  days  by  a 
foreman  and  15  men.   The  labor  cost  for  the  structure  was  $700. 

Wherever  possible,  separate  grades  for  highways  were  pro- 
vided. In  most  of  these  cases  the  road  is  carried  under  the 
tracks  in  slab  top  concrete  structures  varying  in  size  from  20 
ft.  x  13  ft.  to  28  ft.  x  16  ft,  the  barrels  being  limited  in  length 
to  35  to  40  ft.  When  overhead  structures  were  required  they 
were  usually  built  of  timber,  but  in  some  cases  where  the  lo- 
cations were  permanently  established  and  there  were  no  changes 
likely  to  be  made,  concrete  structures  were  used.  The  re- 
inforced concrete  bridge  which  has  become  standard  on  the  Mil- 
waukee for  such  overhead  crossings  consists  of  three  floor 
slabs  of  31  ft.  6  in.  spans  carried  on  two  column  bents  and  two 
especially  designed  abutments.    The  two  column  bents  of  re- 
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Trestling  for  One  of  the  Highest  Fills. 

inforced  concrete  have  1  ft.  6  in.  square  columns  battcn-d  about 
I  to  7.5  and  tied  together  just  above  the  footings  by  a  reinforced 
concrete  tie  1  ft.  6  in.  square.  The  floor  slabs  have  a  minimum 
depth  of  1  ft.  11  in.,  and  can  be  used  on  grades  up  to  6  per 
cent. 

At  Andover.  Bristol  and  Summit,  small  yards  to  care  for  200 
or  300  cars  each,  arc  being  provided.  Andover  and  Bristol  are 
junction  points  with  branch  lines,  and  Summit  is  at  the  top  of 
the  grade  where  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  store  a  considerable 
number  of  cars  at  times  A  new  terminal  yard  is  be:ng  built  at 
Montevideo,  with  a  capacity  of  about  1.000  cars  and  a  yard  with 
fifttcn  3  500  ft  tracks;  a  30-stall  roundhouse,  and  sho;>s  arc  al- 
ready in  service  at  Aberdeen.  Passing  tracks  4,000  ft  long  arc 
being  provided  for  both  castbound  and  westbound  trains  at 
about  every  other  station,  or  at  intervals  of  15  to  20  miles. 

The  standard  roadbed  width  for  tills  is  35  ft.,  for  heights  up 
to  20  ft.,  and  37  ft.  for  greater  height;  The  corresponding 
widths  in  cuts  are  34  anil  43  ft.,  using  1.5  to  1  slopes  in  both 
cases.  The  new  tracks  will  be  laid  with  90  lb.  rail  on  tir  tics 
with  tie  plates  (travel  ballast,  obtained  from  a  pit  near  \\  auby 
is  being  used. 

This  construction  work  is  being  handled  under  the  direction 
of  C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer.  \V.  H.  Penficld,  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  and  formerly  assistant  chief  engineer,  and 
T.  H.  Strate,  construction  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the 
work,  to  alt  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  courtesies  extended 
in  connection  with  the  securing  of  the  above  information. 


The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut  has  issued  a 
report  dated  February  8,  giving  the  conclusions  of  C.  C.  Elwell. 
chief  engineer  of  the  commission,  on  the  causes  of  a  collision 
which  occurred  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at 
Warehouse  Point,  January  10,  about  8  p.  m.  A  north-bound 
express  train  was  flagged  near  Windsor  Locks.  The  flagman 
belonged  to  extra  freight  No.  368 ;  and  when  he  reached  the  next 
side  track  and  saw  a  freight  standing  there,  he  got  off  from 
the  engine  of  the  express,  and  then  signalled  to  the  engincman 
that  all  was  clear.  But  this  proved  to  be  another  train,  No.  368 
having  gone  forward  to  the  next  station.  At  that  station,  before 
it  could  be  set  off,  the  freight  was  run  into  by  the  passenger. 
One  person  was  injured  slightly.  The  conductor  of  the  freight 
ran  back  to  stop  the  passenger  train  but  was  not  soon  enough, 
there  being  a  sharp  curve  in  the  line.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  collision  was  the  failure  of  the  engincman  of  the  express  to 
watch  carefully  for  an  automatic  block  signal  which  stood  on 
this  curve.  There  is  no  distant  signal  for  this  block  signal,  and 
as  the  curve  turns  to  the  left  it  is  customary  to  depend  on  the 
fireman  to  read  the  signal.  It  is  visible  to  him  for  only  a  few 
seconds.  A  switch,  quite  near  the  signal,  is  visible  about  the 
same  time.  The  fireman  in  this  case  thinks  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  switch  light  for  the  signal  light.  The  inspector 
says  that  neither  of  the  two  freight  trains  had  lights  burning 
in  the  cabooses  to  illuminate  the  indicator  showing  the  number 
of  the  train,  and  this  he  calls  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  block  signal  so  near  the  switch  is  declared  to  be  blindiy 
located.  He  recommends  more  careful  attention  to  the  indicators 
in  the  cabooses;  that  a  distant  signal  be  provided  for  the  home 
signal  referred  to,  and  that  prompt  consideration  be  given  by 
the  railroad  to  the  removal  of  ali  banjo  signals  M  the  main  line. 


REPORT  ON  DRESDEN  COLLISION. 


"I  he  Interstate  Comm  erce  Commission  has  issued  a  report  made 
by  Chief  Inspector  Belnap.  dated  February  18.  on  the  rear 
collision  at  Dresden,  Ohio,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  December 
3.  last,  when  passenger  train  No.  43  ran  into  the  rear  of  passenger 
train  No.  125  which  had  been  unexpectedly  stopped ;  and  9 
passengers  and  two  employees  were  killed  and  seven  persons 
injured.  The  collision  occurred  about  6  p.  m.,  when  it  was  quite 
dark,  but  clear.  The  trains  had  left  the  last  preceding  station 
live  minutes  apart,  which  is  the  minimum  time  interval  prescribed 
by  rule  91.  The  flagman  of  No.  125  is  said  to  have  gone  back 
promptly,  walking  a  part  of  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  run- 
ning; and  he  probably  reached  a  point  about  1.000  ft.  to  1,200  ft. 
back  of  his  train  when  he  was  passed  by  train  43.  The  engine- 
man  of  train  No.  43  could  see  but  a  short  distance,  but  the  lire- 
man  could  have  seen  the  tail  lights  of  the  standing  train  about 
1.500  ft,  off,  had  he  been  looking  out,  but  he  had  been  putting 
coal  into  the  fire  just  then.  "1  rain  43  was  running  about  50 
miles  an  hour,  or  faster,  though  a  rule  on  the  time  table  limits 
the  speed  of  trains  on  this  part  of  the  road  to  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  Inspector  calls  the  inability  of  the  flagman  to  get  back 
a  sufficient  distance  the  direct  cause  of  this  collision,  and  he 
says  that  the  time  interval  should  be  greater  than  five  minutes. 
The  brakeman  is  held  responsible,  however,  for  not  taking  fusees 
with  him.  These  he  keeps  in  his  train  box,  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment of  the  car,  instead  of  having  them  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  car,  where  they  would  be  quickly  available.  Had  he  put  down 
a  fusee  the  engincman  of  No.  43  might  have  seen  its  reflection 
in  time.  The  conductor  is  hlamrd  for  not  seeing  that  the  flag- 
man had  all  of  his  stop  signals  ready  for  use  in  case  of  emergency 
The  engincman  of  No.  43  is  held  resitonsiblc  for  running  too  fast, 
but  on  evidence  of  employees  it  is  decided  that  this  speed  limit 
rule  is  not  generally  observed.  The  trouble  on  the  leading  train 
was  the  breaking  of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air  to  the  air  whistle 
signal.  This  pipe  had  been  reported,  the  day  before,  as  needing 
repairs,  and  the  inspector  censures  the  road  for  not  keeping  the 
engine  in  proper  condition. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  EUROPEAN   RAILWAY  PRACTICE. 

Training  of  Employees  and  Careful  Selection  and  Design  of 
Material  Are  Given  More  Attention  Than  In  This  Country. 

By  Henry  W.  Jacobs. 


To  the  motive  power  man  the  railroad  systems  of  Europe 
present  an  aggregate  of  about  100,000  locomotives  of  all  sues 
and  kinds,  compared  with  60.000  in  the  United  States,  and 
operating  over  a  railroad  mileage  somewhat  less  than  the  mile- 
age ><f  the  United  States  Railroads  have  been  in  existence  in 
Europe  even  longer  than  in  this  country,  and,  naturally,  in 
the  development  in  each  country,  the  special  genius  of  each 
people  has  developed  particular  excellence  in  one  respect  or 
another;  many  of  these  features  are  pregnant  with  examples 
that  America  might  well  follow,  or  at  least  study  and  consider 
most  carefully. 

The  superiority  of  European  railroad  mechanical  methods 
generally  may  be  classed  into  divisions,  training  of  personnel, 
and  selection  and  design  of  materials. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  employees  in  the  shops  and  in  loco- 
motive running  service,  the  training  is  longer  and  more 
thorough  and  careful  than  it  is  with  us;  and  this  training  has 
as  its  objective  a  more  definite  preparation  for  the  pre- 
determined vocation  of  the  man. 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING. 

For  the  service  of  the  locomotive  and  car  shops,  for  in- 
stance, apprentice  courses  and  schools  in  connection  with  the 
works  or  shops  are  established  in  all  of  the  countries,  with  the 
result  that  each  succeeding  generation  of  mechanics  finds  men 
not  less  skilled  than  their  fathers,  but  on  the  contrary,  equally 
as  well  trained  in  practical  work  and  with  a  far  better  under- 
standing of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  continued  improve- 
ment in  mechanical  methods. 

The  apprenticeship  courses  are  almost  equivalent  to  some 
of  our  institutes  of  technology  in  the  technical  groundwork  of 
instruction  imparted;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  having  the 
young  men  devote  the  majority  of  their  time  to  practical  shop 
work,  often  in  shops  especially  set  aside  for  the  purpose  where 
certain  classes  of  material,  such  as  small  locomotive  parts  and 
shop  tools  are  made  requiring  the  most  accurate  workman- 
ship, they  become  practical  skilled  mechanics.  Such  pioneers 
as  George  M  Hasford  in  this  country,  who  gave  much  time 
and  effort  in  trying  to  awaken  a  similar  interest  in  our  shops, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

In  America  we  cannot  be  said  to  train  men  that  they  may 
be  fitted  as  mechanics.  The  young  man  docs  not  set  out  con- 
secrated, as  it  were,  to  the  high  calling  of  producing  work 
mechanically  and  beautifully  without  flaws.  He  sets  out  rather 
with  the  desire  to  get  through  his  journeyman  and  mechanic 
days  as  hastily  as  possible  that  he  may  the  sooner  be  an  in- 
ventor or  a  shop  superintendent,  instead  of  the  consummation 
of  his  ambition  being  the  perfection  of  his  skill;  such 
skill  as  he  might  acquire  is  consumed  by  his  ambition.  This 
is  a  price  we  arc  paying  for  democracy,  and  our  industrial 
efficiency  is  footing  the  bill.  We  must  admit  that  in  this  aspect 
they  do  things  better  abroad,  where  the  devotion  of  a  life  to 
the  service  of  a  (mechanical)  calling  is  still  a  live  and  honored 
tradition 

The  enginemen  receive  similar  careful  training  for  their 
posts,  having  to  go  through  a  certain  amount  of  shop  experi- 
ence, which  gives  them  a  knowledge  of  the  machine  they  are 
to  run  and  influences  their  attitude  toward  the  careful  nursing 
and  treatment  of  that  machine  when  it  is  entrusted  to  their 
care.  The  result  of  this  attitude  is  on  the  one  hand  to  keep 
the  engine  at  all  ti:ncs  in  the  best  working  condition,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  Ret  from  it  the  maximum  possible  efficiency. 
By  these  method*  .  {  tr?in;n«  and  also  by  the  provident  wel- 
fare and  benevolent  institutions,  which  find  their  highest  de- 


velopment in  Germany,  the  men  lit  naturally  into  a  life  work 
and  position,  and  in  these  positions  they  arc  given  opportunity 
to  remain. 

When  the  men  arc  in  the  service  their  moral  welfare  con- 
tinues to  be  the  subject  of  a  kindly  paternalistic  administration. 
The  soda  fountain  established  in  the  Budapest  shops  has  been 
mentioned  and  furnishes  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  may  well  be 
adapted  to  our  uses  in  America,  Whether  we  belong  to  a  pro- 
hibition or  total  abstinence  movement  or  not,  we  are  all  agreed 
as  to  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholism,  as  to  the  benefits  of  tcm- 
peratcness,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
American  railroads  have  probably  done  more  (by  stern  disci- 
pline in  enforcing  Rule  G)  in  the  cause  of  practical  temperance 
than  have  the  political  movements  to  this  end.  In  the  extirpation 
of  an  evil,  we  should  seek  its  root.  Why  is  a  saloon  ?  The 
saloonkeeper  long  recognized  that  he  could  not  alone  draw  his 
trade  by  selling  alcoholic  drinks,  but  to  keep  and  hold  his  cus- 
tomers he  would  have  to  give  them  good  service.  For  that 
reason  he  gives  the  whole  and  hearty  cheer,  the  wayside  warmth 
and  companionship  to  the  lonely  shop  or  workmen,  as  in  the  inn 
of  old.  and  with  practical  concession  to  modern  business  needs, 
uses,  etc.  In  the  saloon  the  quickest  and  cheapest  of  lunches 
may  be  had.  Every  saloon  is  (  for  men)  a  public  comfort  sta- 
tion. The  barkeeper  is  the  working  shopmen's  banker,  in  many 
instances  where  his  pay-check  is  cashed  without  inconvenient 
red  tape,  and  if  the  workman  is  his  customer  in  good  standing 
and  needs  a  dollar  or  five,  he  gets  it.  The  saloon  in  America  has 
made  itself  a  public  service  institution  not  confined  to  the 
hours  10  to  3. 

How  different  might  our  workmen's  life  here  be  if  the  soda 
fountains  had  set  themselves  to  give  the  same  service  as  the 
bars — if  they  were  such  representative  scrvic  institutions.  In 
this  we  have  the  idea  of  our  R.  R.  V.  M.  C.  A.'s — the  true  way. 
as  the  writer  has  already  elaborated  in  an  earlier  book,  to  con- 
firm men  in  moral  habits;  and  when  we  add  to  the  moral  in- 
fluences the  growing  utility  of  these  Y  M.  C  A.'s  and  recrea- 
tion clubs  such  as  Mr.  Ripley  of  the  Santa  Fe  has  instituted,  the 
railroads  are  developing  a  public  service  of  the  highest  order, 
one  deserving  even  of  being  fostered  by  government  support,  as 
is  done  in  similar  instances  abroad. 

Not  only  are  the  employees  carefully  prepared  for  their  re- 
spective trades,  but  the  engineers  who  arc  to  design  the  loco- 
motives, machinery  and  other  paraphernalia  of  railroad  oper- 
ation are  trained  with  a  view  to  close  working  limits  of  the 
materials  employed.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
material-  that  it  should  be  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
and  that  all  parts,  for  instance  of  a  locomotive,  shall  be  as 
light  and  small  as  is  consistent  with  strength  because  of  the 
limitations  as  to  wheel  loads  and  clearances.  For  these  reasons 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  entering 
into  cylinder  and  other  castings,  into  rod  and  other  forgings, 
and  to  the  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  other 
sections  to  a  minimum;  and  also  to  the  most  careful  heat 
treatment  and  subsequent  testing  of  all  parts  so  as  to  eliminate 
internal  stresses  in  the  material. 

In  view  of  this  great  care  both  in  design  and  in  selection  of 
material,  the  locomotive  parts  arc  not  generally  subject  to  such 
heavy  working  stresses  and  fewer  engine  failures  take  place 
due  to  breakages  of  frames,  rods,  blowing  out  of  cylinder 
heads,  etc. 

FISCAL  POLICY. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  roads  abroad  with  respect  to  the 
personnel,  particularly  of  the  shops,  is  such  as  to  provide  an 
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cccn  average  of  working  hours  and  working  output.  The 
necessary  financial  reserve*  are  maintained  for  this  purpose 
irrespective  of  the  current  high  or  low  tide  oi  traffic  receipts. 
The  general  policy  of  a  great  many-  of  our  railroads  is  to 
curtail  the  shop  forces  and  hours  whenever  a  business  depres- 
sion sets  in.  which  has  unfortunate  results  in  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  working  forces,  bringing  about  the  loss  of  many 
good  workmen,  and  tending  to  make  our  mechanics  unsettled 
and  causing  them  to  drift  from  one  branch  of  work  to  another. 

None  realize  the  drawbacks  of  this  policy  better  tluin  our 
operating  officials  themselves,  and  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  the  changes  in  this  procedure  that 
they  would  be  only  too  eager  to  bring  about.  The  annual  re- 
sult would  increase  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  as  compared 
with  the  losses  entailed  by  the  present  practice,  as  we'd  as  give 
better  service  and  operating  conditions.  1  have  been  told  by 
men  in  charge  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment which  is  very  frequently  followed  to  curtail  expenses  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  had  the  same  effect  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  work  in  progress  as  the  continual  stopping 
and  starting  of  a  flywheel  would  have  on  the  even  running  of 
a  steam  engine 

CONSERVATISM  OF  EUROPEANS. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  ultra-conservatism  of  Europeans  in 
adopting  changes,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  personal  obser- 
vations in  dine  1 1  me  rather  to  the  opposite  view.  1  found 
European  engineers  and  shop  officers  only  too  ready  to  accept 
changes  in  existing  practice  that  could  be  shown  to  be  an  im- 
provement. For  instance,  their  new  shop  layouts  are  well  de- 
signed and  the  most  modern  machinery  is  installed,  some  of  it. 
u  stated,  coming  from  America.  Roundhouses  are  modern 
in  construction,  such  details  as  power  driven  turntables  (even 
with  the  smaller  locomotives  used  abroad),  efficient  ventilation, 
etc.,  being  given  attention.  In  modern  improvements  in  loco- 
motive design,  we  must  give  Europe  credit  for  making  the 
fullest  practical  use  of  superheaters,  compound  and  multi- 
compound  engines,  tank  engines  for  all  classes  of  service  ex- 
cept the  heaviest  long-distance  through  express  and  freight 
trains;  and  we  should  not  ignore  the  practical  conservation  re- 
sulting from  the  general  use  of  briquettcd  fuel. 

MANUFACTURE   OF    MATERIALS    ANP  EQUIPMENT. 

In  another  respect,  however,  a  tendency  that  was  not  so 
good,  considered  economically,  either  with  reference  to  the 
railroad  operation  or  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  community, 
impressed  me  very  strongly.  I  refer  particularly  to  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  England.  This  tendency  was  towards  tho 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  material  used  in  railroad  con- 
struction and  operation  at  the  company's  shops,  turning  the 
railroad  into  a  very  large  manufacturing  concern  The  result 
of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  roads  is  that  the  loco- 
motive building  industry  there  has  received  so  little  encour- 
agement that  it  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  main- 
taining plants  for  the  supplying  of  engines  for  the  British 
colonies  and  for  export  to  other  countries  in  competition  with 
some  of  the  great  continental  locomotive  works  The  same 
condition  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  rolling  of  steel  rails, 
the  building  of  cars,  etc  This  is  a  policy  we  should  avoid 
following  to  too  great  an  extent  in  America,  as  railroads  arc, 
and  should  primarily  continc  themselves  to  heitv.;.  a  transpor- 
tation enterprise 

The  manufacturing  hustings  presents  entirely  independent 
and  different  problems.  ard  can  he  handled  •  i:  1c  ;  •>  well,  if 
not  better,  bv  individual-,  >  t  companies  dc\ ,  ■tul  to  the  special 
k-.nd  of  manufacture  in  motion  than  is  :Y;.-ddc  by  the  large 
organization  of  a  railroad  whose  director*  and  prinri;>al  officers 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  securing  anil  1  andling  of 
traffic  and  the  financial  problems  involved 

A  manufacturer  of  an  individual  :  rtic'o.  such  a  h' .It  for 
example,  has  to  devote   the  greatest   attenti  .n  to   that  article 


to  sec  that  both  its  quality  and  its  price  enables  it  to  survive 
as  a  product  under  competitive  conditions.  The  manufacturer 
of  bolts  must  make  each  bolt  produce  its  share  of  profits  or 
dividends;  a  railroad  company,  on  the  other  band,  being  or- 
ganized for  the  production  of  transportation  and  not  for  the 
manufacture  of  materials,  has  no  direct  or  competitive  in- 
centive to  make  each  bolt  pay  a  dividend  or  be  of  such  design 
and  quality  that  it  may  compete  (.in  its  efficiency  as  a  bolt) 
with  the  kinds  of  bolts  used  by  other  railroads.  Marked  and 
indirect  advantages  accrue  from  leaving  manufacture  to  con- 
cerns especially  equipped  therefor,  since  not  mily  can  the  work 
be  produced  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply,  with  ad  the  overhead 
charges  included,  and  as  well  or  better  than  can  be  done  by 
the  railroad  shops ;  but  also  the  employees'  families,  and  the 
financial  supporters  of  these  factories,  are  drawn  into  an  alti- 
tude sympathetic  with  the  railroad  enterprises  instead  of  being 
indifferent  as  to  its  welfare.  Also  the  labor  position  of  the 
railroads  is  much  improved,  since  an  association  of  employees, 
that  can  make  a  simultaneous  demand  for  an  entire  railroad 
system,  will  be  split  up  among  the  different  manufacturers  and 
trades  supplying  railway  materials,  leaving  to  each  industry  the 
handling  of  its  own  special  labor  problems  and  requirements. 

It  is  well  recognized  in  America  that  some  of  our  stupendous 
organizations,  employing  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  have  become  unwieldy  in  their  handling  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  personnel,  owing  to  the  physical  impossibility  of 
a  single  man  at  the  head  deciding  upon  all  matters;  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  take  away  the  power  of  decision 
from  subordinate  officers  and  officers  in  direct  relation  with  the 
men  and  the  questions  concerning  them.  In  the  past,  in  smaller 
concerns,  where  the  employer  was  in  direct  touch  with  his  men 
and  with  the  conditions  of  the  industry,  the  working  condition 
of  the  men  and  the  attention  given  to  the  character  of  the 
product  was  more  satisfactory  and  gave  rise  to  less  discon- 
tent, both  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  on  the  part  of  the 
users  of  the  materials,  than  is  wont  to  be  the  case  where  the 
activities  are  carried  on  as  part  of  a  vast  corporation 

Our  Railway  Business  Association  has  done  much  to  calm 
popular  clamor  for  the  unreasonable  in  railroad  legislation  and 
to  counteract  a  tendency  toward  drastic  rate  cutting  by  gov- 
ernment commissions.  This  organization,  although  unasked, 
took  the  side  of  the  railroads  in  the  recent  period  of  stress,  and 
by  its  makeup  was  able  to  accomplish  much  that  the  railroads 
themselves  could  not  do.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  the 
largest  and  strongest,  as  well  as  numerous  minor  concerns,  scat- 
t  red  over  the  land  from  coast  to  coast.  All  members  arc  ac- 
tive allies  of  the  railroads.  Their  influence  through  their  thou- 
sands of  employees,  permeates  and  affects  public  opinion  in  a 
way  impossible  for  any  other  organization.  When  one  con- 
siders what  this  one  organization,  friendly  to  the  railroads,  has 
done,  the  advisability  of  taking  work  from  such  concerns  and 
performing  it  in  railroad  shops  becomes  questionable;  in  fact 
it  seems  as  if  railroad  friendships  should  he  built  up  even  more 
among  outsiders  by  increasing  the  list  of  those  from  whom  we 
purchase  and  the  list  of  articles  purchased.  Some  roads,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  going  in  the  other  direction  and  are  inclining 
toward  the  English  practice  in  this  matter 

OftiCATlON    IIF  KOt'f.MfcST. 

Besides  the  condition-  under  which  ihe  equipment  and  other 
materials  of  a  railroad  arc  produced.  0  ere  is  much  that  is  in- 
structive to  us  in  Europe's  example  in  the  operation  of  this 
equipment.  Reference  has  already  b  ,  n  t-.'c  to  the  few  engine 
failures,  which,  fur  instance,  oti  the  I'm-- all  -fate  system,  are  of 
such  rare  occurrence  t''.it  it  is  not  m-cos-TV  ••.  make  of  them  a 
matter  of  daily  or  hourly  ret  rt  with  c-ntinual  irritating 
criticism  of  officers  and  men  Of  course,  rtporis  are  made  of 
engine  failures  when  they  occur,  but  these  arc  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  some  exceptional  and  unavoidable  accidental  cause, 
failures  due  to  wear  or  weakness  of  the  locomotive  parts  being 
corrected  as  to  causes  before  a  failure  on  the  road  can  take 
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place.  This  precaution  is  exercised  by  the  most  careful  round- 
house inspection,  both  on  the  part  of  the  engine  crew  to  whom 
the  engine  is  assigned,  and  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  charged 
with  this  duty.  This  care  in  keeping  the  engine  in  condition  re- 
sults in  a  smoothness  and  reliability  of  working  that  is  indeed 
enviable. 


Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  economy  of  the  European 
locomotives  in  fuel  and  steam,  this  economy  commencing  with 
the  design  of  the  locomotive  and  ending  with  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  engineer  and  fireman  and  the  supervision  given 
to  their  individual  performances  by  the  motive  power  and 
transportation  officers.  Despite  our  abundance  of  cheap  but 
excellent  coal  in  America,  our  fuel  bill  constitutes  such  a  large 
percentage  of  railroad  operating  cost  that  we  surely  should  be 
no  more  sparing  in  pains  and  effort  to  bring  this  fuel  consump- 
tion to  a  minimum  than  have  been  the  Europeans. 

In  view  of  the  several  respects  in  which  the  European  rail- 
roads are  excellently  maintained  and  operated  with  closest  re- 
gard to  excellence  of  service  and  detailed  attention  to  economy 
in  repair  and  operation,  it  may  be  wondered  why  European 
railroads  arc  not  more  profitably  run  than  are  the  American 
roads.  While  abroad  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  practical  shop 
and  locomotive  aspects  of  the  roads,  rather  than  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  their  financial  and  fiscal  arrangements  and 
conditions,  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  published 
statistics  available  in  these  latter  respects,  and  from  conver- 
sations with  the  higher  railroad  officials,  the  greater  first  cost 
of  the  railroads  in  Europe,  due  to  their  having  originally  been 
built  through  thickly  settled  regions  where  the  right-of-way  had 
to  be  acquired  at  a  high  price  from  private  concerns,  has  im- 
posed upon  the  roads  abroad  fixed  charges  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  traffic  than  obtains  with  us. 
Another  influence  is  the  small  clearance  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
and  the  consequently  short  train  lengths,  these  limitations  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  early  railroad  equipment 
comprised  carriages  and  wagons  transferred  from  the  highways 
to  the  metal  railed  tracks  by  providing  them  with  flanged  wheels 
and  pulling  them  by  a  steam  locomotive  instead  of  animal  trac- 
tion. With  the  extension  of  lines,  the  early  wagon  wheel  gage, 
distance  between  double  tracks,  sections  of  tunnels  and  cuts 
(often  walled  so  that  the  least  width  of  strip  of  land  necessary 
would  have  to  be  purchased)  were  not  increased,  and  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  greater  cheapness  of 
steam  railroad  haul  compared  with  the  previous  traffic  for  the 
roads.  The  reason  we  have  employed  larger  clearances  in 
America  is  that  we  were  fortunate  in  building  our  railroads 
through  a  thinly  settled  and  comparatively  undeveloped  country 
where  the  land  cost  was  not  so  serious  a  problem. 

Since  coming  back  to  my  native  home,  I  have  wondered  over 
the  contrasts,  the  differences  that  have  arisen  in  so  many  de- 
tails in  Europe  and  America,  and  I  am  most  weighed  down  by 
the  difference  in  the  way  the  European  and  the  American  view 
the  human  aspects  of  the  rail  transportation  problem.  We  have 
dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the  employee — his  selection,  his 
formative  period,  his  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
years  of  service.  These  methods  are  in  distinct  contrast  to  "the 
individualistic  shift  for  yourself  free  American  melee."  which 
has  finally  crystallized  in  making  our  unions  so  strong— strong 
because  they  furnish  the  channel  through  which  workmen  have 
become  more  secure  in  their  positions.    How  often  have  we 


workmen  lose  their  positions  due  to  the  fact  that  some  gang 
foreman  was  tyrannical  and  wished  to  exercise  the  power  to 
which  he  had  recently  been  promoted. 

The  contrast  in  the  attitude  toward  and  by  the  public  is  equally 
striking.  Rates  and  bases  for  them  typify  such  relations.  In 
England  and  America  rates  have  arisen  almost  entirely  out  of 
competitive  activities  between  either  routes  or  localities.  Cer- 
tain maxims  have  been  established  by  law.  On  the  Continent, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  an  attempt  at  a  scientific  kilo- 
mctric-ptus-tcrminal  charge  classification  has  been  attempted, 
governmental  control  of  this  matter  being  similar  to  the  aim 
of  our  own  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  legislation  and 
decision  today.  The  result  in  Germany  has  been  devious,  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  flat  or  zone  tariffs;  certain  commodity  rates  ex- 
isted when  the  new  scientific  plan  was  adopted.  Under  these 
exceptions  or  "Ausnahumc"  tariffs  most  of  the  German  freight 
of  today  moves  more  pliant  to  traffic  growth  than  with  the 
rigid  so  called  scientific  method,  which  has  correspondingly  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  traffic  moved. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  nowhere  abroad  do  we  see  any 
indication  of  an  attempt  to  base  rates  upon  physical  valuation  of 
the  property  used  to  effect  transportation.  This  is  a  new  shib- 
boleth that  has  raised  its  head  in  qur  land,  and  that  is  destined 
to  wander  a  tortuous  course;  we  cannot  but  wonder  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  two  roads  of  different  construction  standards 
between  the  same  termini,  or  two  road*  of  similar 
but  different  operating  conditions? 


NEW    CLASSIFICATION  YARD  AT  CHICAGO. 

Preliminary  plans  have  just  been  announced  by  the  Belt 
Railway  of  Chicago,  showing  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Clearing  yard,  located 
in  the  southwest  portion  of  Chicago,  as  outlined  in  our  news 
column  last  week.  The  original  Clearing  yard  was  con- 
structed about  12  years  ago  by  the  Chicago  Union  Transfer 
Railroad  Company,  and  at  the  time  it  was  built  it  was  the 
largest  of  its  kind.  Two  classification  yards  were  built,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  hump  over  which  were  carried  two  tracks, 
one  for  use  in  each  direction.  Small  receiving  yards  were 
located  on  the  lower  level  at  each  side  of  the  hump,  but  no 
departure  yards  were  provided,  the  classification  yard  scrvr 
ing  also  as  a  departure  yard.  The  approach  tracks  to  this  yard 
were  so  located  as  to  cross  each  other  at  grade.  This  feature 
combined  with  others,  resulted  in  considerable  delay  and  in- 
terference with  train  movements,  although  the  old  yard  has 
only  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Until  recently  the  Belt  Railway  has  been  owned  by  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Erie,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Wabash  and  the  Monon.  As  mentioned  in  the  issue  of  March 
22,  1912,  page  693,  seven  other  roads,  the  Burlington,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Rock  Island,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Soo,  have  each  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  this  road.  The  Belt  Railway  has  also 
recently  purchased  the  Chicago  Union  Transfer  Company,  in- 
cluding its  real  estate  and  the  present  hump  yard  at  Clearing. 
New  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  rearrangement  and  ex- 
tension of  this  yard,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  property  already  owned 
and  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  work  already  done,  the 
classification  yards  on  each  side  of  the  hump  have  been  re- 
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taincd,  but  each  has  been  separated  into  two  yards,  each  yard 
leading  to  its  own  track  over  the  hump.  This  yard  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  or  interchange  yard  between  the  various  own- 
ing roads,  and  the  interchange  traffic  of  each  road  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  practically  all  in  one  direction,  although  some 
of  the  southern  roads,  as  the  Illinois  Central,  for  instance, 
will  deliver  cars  to  this  yard  for  connecting  dines  both  east 
and  west.  Cars  delivered  by  the  eastern  lines  will  be  brought 
into  the  yard  from  a  connection  with  the  Belt  near  the  Grand 
Trunk  crossing  at  Haytord.  Traffic  from  the  western  roads 
will  be  delivered  at  the  western  end  of  the  yard  over  the  four- 
track  connection  from  the  north,  which  will  swing  around 
parallel  to  the  yard  and  connect  with  the  Belt  about  a  half 
mile  north  of  the  yard.  In  this  way  all  traffic  will  pass 
through  the  yard  in  the  direction  of  its  final  travel,  eliminat- 
ing reverse  movements.  This  interchange  business  will  all 
be  brought  into  the  yard  by  the  individual  roads  with  tacir 
own  power,  moving  over  the  tracks  of  the  Belt  Railway  from 
their  various  connections. 

The  receiving  and  departure  yards  at  both  ends  will  be 
entirely  new.  Each  receiving  yard  will  consist  of  30  tracks 
of  70  cars  capacity  each,  while  each  departure  yard  will  have 
21  tracks  of  the  same  length.  The  classification  yards  will 
each  contain  52  tracks  holding  45  cars  each.  One  unusual 
feature  worked  out  in  the  design  of  this  yard  is  that  provid- 
ing for  four  tracks  over  the  hump,  enabling  this  number  of 
trains  to  be  classified  at  one  time.  Each  hump  track  is  pro- 
vided with  two  approach  tracks,  while  the  two  hump  tracks 
in  each  direction  arc  connected  with  crossovers,  enabling  cars 
from  either  track  to  be  sent  to  any  classification  track.  Ar- 
rangement is  made  for  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  yard  by  a  track  passing  under  the  hump. 

It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  switches  at  the  ends  of  the 
classification  yards  next  to  the  hump  from  an  interlocking 
tower  placed  on  the  hump.  Provisions  will  be  made  to  light 
the  yard  by  electricity  and  to  provide  means  for  the  proper 
return  of  the  car  riders  to  the  hump.    Compressed  air  will 


In  designing  this  yard  the  principal  ideas  kept  in  mind 
were:  to  separate  incoming  and  outgoing  business  at  each 
end  as  far  as  practicable;  to  provide  receiving  and  departure 
yards  so  located  with  reference  to  the  classification  yards 
that  the  progressive  movements  of  the  cars  tended  to  move 
them  in  the  direction  of  their  final  destination;  to  bring  the 
points  where  inbound  engines  cut  off  into  close  proximity 
with  engine  terminal  facilities  and  convenient  to  the  departure 
yards,  and,  in  fact,  to  enable  alt  movements  within  the  yard 
to  be  performed  by  yard  engines  so  that  the  transfer  engines 
may  be  enabled  to  depart  with  the  least  delay  and  interfer- 
ence to  yard  movements. 

This  work  has  been  designed  and  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  E.  H.  Lee,  chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  West- 
ern Indiana  and  Belt  Railway,  who  is  chairman  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  engineers  of  the  proprietary  lines,  the  other 
members  of  which  are  A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief  engineer,  Illinois 
Central;  J.  B.  Berry,  chief  engineer.  Rock  Island;  W.  L. 
Brcckenridgc,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Burlington,  and 
R.  Trimble,  chief  engineer,  maintenance  of  way,  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west. 


LIGHTING   FIXTURES    FOR    POSTAL  CARS. 


The  results  of  the  exhaustive  tests  made  on  a  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  postal  car  at  Washington  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
year  and  the  recent  specifications  for  lighting  postal  cars  issued 
by  the  post  office  department  arc  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company  has  de- 
veloped a  new  line  of  fixtures  for  this  class  of  service. 

Where  the  Pintsch  lighting  system  is  used,  it  was  found  desir- 
able to  use  a  type  of  metal  reflector  that  would  distribute  the  light 
properly  on  the  letter  cases,  bag-racks  and  paper  boxes  without 
a  wasteful  use  of  the  light  on  the  ceiling  and  other  parts  of  the 
car  where  it  was  not  needed  in  the  distribution  of  mail  matter. 
Two  types  of  almninuinucd  steel  reflector  units  have  been  de- 


Figs.  1  and  2— Bowl  UnlU  for  Pintsch  Mantle  Lamps. 


Fig.  3— Shade  Holder  and  Ad- 
justment for  Electric  Lamp. 


be  carried  into  the  departure  yards  as  well  as  into  the  repair 
yards.  All  power  required  for  various  purposes  will  be  gen- 
erated at  the  powerhouse,  already  completed  and  located 
near  the  hump.  A  coal  chute,  water  tank,  cinder  pit  and  turn- 
table will  be  provided  between  the  classification  and  the  re- 
ceiving and  departure  yards  at  each  end. 

Work  has  already  been  started  on  this  extension  and  it 
wilt  be  pushed  as  fast  as  weather  conditions  permit.  It  is 
aimed  to  have  the  yard  completed  for  service  late  in  the 
present  season.  Over  1.000.000  cu.  yd.  of  grading  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  additional  tracks. 

When  completed,  the  yard  and  its  approaches  will  contain 
about  150  miles  of  track,  while  the  car  capacity  in  the  receiv- 
ing, classification  and  departure  yards,  exclusive  of  ladders 
and  thoroughfare  track*,  will  be  between  11.000  and  12,000 
cars.  The  plan  shown  is  considered  as  a  first  unit  and  has 
been  designed  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  additional 
units  with  a  minimum  interference  at  any  time  when  the 
business  demands. 


vclopcd,  one  for  letter  case  lighting  and  the  other  for  bag-rack, 
paper  box  and  storage  lighting.  Both  of  these  reflector  units  are 
made  to  fit  the  standard  Pintsch  mantle  lamp,  and  not  only  give 
the  required  illumination  at  all  points  in  the  car  but,  by  a  careful 
distribution  of  the  light,  economize  on  the  gas  consumption.  The 
reflector  unit  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  designed  for  use  un  Pintsch 
lamps  in  the  center  of  the  car  to  light  the  bag-racks  and  paper 
boxes  as  well  as  for  general  illumination  in  the  car.  The  char- 
acteristic light  distribution  curve  of  this  reflector  is  such  as  to 
make  the  labels  at  all  points  in  the  bag-rack  and  storage  portions 
of  the  car  very  distinct. 

The  reflector  unit  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  designed  for  use  at  the 
letter  cases  and  its  characteristic  light  distribution  curve  is 
such  as  to  insure  ample  illumination  on  the  horizontal  reading 
plane  as  well  as  on  all  the  letter  case  labels.  The  conditions  of 
letter  case  lighting  arc  such  as  to  require  careful  study  in  the 
design  of  a  reflector  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  without 
extreme  care  the  lighting  at  some  points  on  the  letter  case 
labels  is  very  apt  to  fall  below  or  above  the  specifications. 
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This  reflector  meets  these  requirements  in  all  cases  and  allows 
an  ample  margin  for  depreciation.  With  the  standard  postal  car 
construction  adopted  by  the  post  office  department,  the  mounting 
height  of  Pintsch  mantles  should  be  7  feet  7  inches  from  the 
center  of  the  mantle  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  two  different 
types  of  mantles  are  recommended  for  use  with  these  reflectors 
For  electric  lighting  the  government  has  allowed  a  wide  latitude 
in  the  use  of  lamps  and  reflectors,  and  the  development  of  a  uni- 
versal type  of  lighting  fixture  has  necessitated  careful  study  of 
all  conditions.  \\  ith  different  spacing  of  the  light  units,  any  of 
the  standard  electric  train  lighting  lamps  can  be  successfully  used. 
Considering  the  metal  reflectors  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  fixture  that  will  give  a  variety  of  mounting  heights  considered 
in  the  relation  of  the  top  of  the  reflector  to  the  base  contact 
of  the  electric  lamp.  A  reflector  is  designed  to  meet  certain 
lighting  requirements  by  providing  a  characteristic  light  distri- 
bution curve  when  the  center  of  the  light  source  is  in  a  certain 
fixed  relation  to  the  reflector,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  variable 
position  of  the  filament,  in  different  types  of  electric  lamps  of 
different  shapes  and  different  wattages,  that  different  heights 


port  inside  of  the  shade  holder,  while  all  the  oilier  parts  of  the 
shade  holder  are  interchangeable  for  all  conditions  of  postal  car 
lighting.  These  shade  holders  arc  made  to  attach  to  the  base 
and  stem  of  a  fixture  designed  to  give  the  correct  height  from 
the  center  of  the  lamp  filament  to  the  floor  of  the  car  according 
to  the  requirements  in  the  government  specifications.  The  bases 
of  these  fixtures  are  made  with  either  one  or  two  outlets  for 
either  *A-'\n.,  )i-ia.  or  1-in.  conduit,  and  provide  for  an  easy  and 
accessible  method  of  conduit  wiring  inside  the  car.  This  uni- 
versal type  of  shade  holder  is  also  adapted,  without  change  in 
its  construction,  to  the  many  types  of  Crousc-Hinds  condulcts, 
occasionally  preferred  by  the  engineer  in  installing  his  electric 
wiring. 

The  feature  of  universally  adapting  a  fixture  for  every  require- 
ment in  postal  car  lighting  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
operation  of  car  lighting,  since  it  provides  for  future  develop- 
ments in  electric  lamp  manufacture  or  for  a  change  in  the 
standard  types  and  sizes  of  lamps  in  use  on  the  railway  having 
these  fixtures  already  installed.  These  fixtures  use  the  most 
approved  type  of  electric  lamp  sockets  having  a  substantial  spring 


fig.  4 — Universal    Electric  Lighting 
Fixture  for  Postal  Car  Letter 
Caies. 


Fig.   B_  Universal    Electric  Lighting 
Fixture  for  Bag  Racks,  Paper 
Boxes  and  Storage. 


Fig.   ft— Universal    Electric  Lighting 
Fixture  for  Letter  Cases  in 
Apartment  Cars. 


of  the  base  contact  of  the  lamps  in  relation  to  the  top  of  the 
reflector  must  be  provided  for  in  any  universal  lighting  fixture. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Pintsch  mantle  lamp,  the  light  should  be 
distributed  where  it  is  needed  for  the  distribution  of  mail,  and 
not  wasted  to  light  the  ceilings  of  the  car.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  aluminumized  and  enameled  steel  reflectors  are  most  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose,  since  they  distribute  the  maximum  light 
downward  and  in  addition  arc  practically  free  from  the  danger 
of  breakage.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company 
has  selected  five  types  of  steel  reflectors  for  postal  car  lighting, 
of  which  that  for  letter  case  lighting  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This 
is  intended  for  all  types  of  electric  lamps  used  at  the  letter  cases. 
To  provide  for  the  use  of  these  different  types  of  lamps  and 
reflectors,  six  different  positions  of  the  base  contacts  of  the  lamps 
in  relation  to  the  top  of  the  reflector  must  be  available,  and  a 
shade  or  reflector  holder  has  been  developed  on  the  principle  of 
the  safety  shade  holder,  wherein  a  practically  universal  adapta- 
tion to  any  of  these  types  of  reflectors  or  lamps  is  obtained. 
The  variable  mounting  height  of  the  lamp  filament  in  the 
reflector  is  taken  care  of  by  an  extension  member  or  socket  sup- 


base  contact  and  heavy  insulation.  For  the  convenience  of  rail- 
ways ordering  lighting  fixtures  for  postal  cars,  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  and  Lighting  Company  has  prepared  a  table  of  the  lamps, 
reflectors,  and  types  of  holders  which  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
government  specifications. 


Construction  or  Light  Railways  in  Abcentina.— The  gov- 
ernmcnt  inspector  supervising  the  construction  of  the  light  rail- 
ways in  the  province  of  San  Juan  has  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment that  progress  on  the  construction  of  these  lines  is  very 
flow.  He  states  that  the  branch  to  Marquesado  is  finished  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  circuit  from  San  Juan  to  Santa  Lucia 
the  buildings,  earthworks,  sidings,  and  telegraph  have  been  fin- 
ished to  Santa  Lucia,  and  this  branch  has  just  been  opened.  The 
branch  from  Caucete  to  Albardon  is  progressing  very  slowly, 
earthworks  are  finished  to  kilometer  18.  and  wiring  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  is  complete  to  that  distance  He  states  that  this 
branch  is  ol  great  importance  for  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
development  of  this  important  lone. 
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A  message  by  wireless  telegraph  sent  from  Key  West,  Fla., 
recently  was  heard  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  about  7,000  miles  away. 

The  United  States  district  attorney  at  Chicago  filed  a  bill  in 
the  district  court  on  March  13,  to  recover  $6,200  in  penalties  from 
the  Illinois  Central  for  violations  of  the  federal  hours  of  service 
law. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  losses  by  fire 
in  the  national  forests  during  the  year  1912  were  lower  than  for 
many  years.  The  total  is  estimated  at  $75,290.  The  aggregate 
number  of  acres  burned  over  was  230,000,  as  compared  with 
780,000  acres  in  1911. 

A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
the  governor  of  New  York,  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  a 
full  crew  law,  is  given  in  another  column.  The  presidents  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Erie  have  sent  similar  letters  to  the  governor. 

The  postmaster  general  reports  that  the  number  of  parcels 
carried  in  the  mails  during  the  month  of  February  was  about 
fifteen  million,  or  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  number  carried 
in  January.  The  number  mailed  in  Chicago  was  5,167,540 
.norc  than  a  million  greater  than  the  ntfmber  sent  from  New 
York,  which  showed  the  next  largest  record. 

About  five  hundred  men  working  in  the  track  repair  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  Jersey  struck  and 
left  their  work  last  week.  Two  hundred  electrical  workers  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  struck  March  17,  de- 
manding higher  pay  and  better  conditions.  These  men  are 
repair  and  maintenance  men  on  the  electric-traction  section  of 
the  road,  west  of  Stamford. 

Another  new  passenger  train  is  to  be  put  in  service  on  April  1 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Union  Pacific  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  in  addition  to  the  new  extra-fare 
"Overland  Limited."  It  will  be  called  the  San  Francisco  Limited, 
and  will  leave  Chicago  daily  at  8:30  p.  m.,  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  8:50  p.  m..  the  third  day.  Eastbound  it  will  leave  San 
Francisco  at  11:40  p.  m.,  arriving  in  Chicago  at  8:30  a.  m. 

A  press  despatch  from  Washington,  purporting  to  give  the 
utterances  and  views  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
McChord,  says  that  orders  have  been  issued  to  safety  appliance 
inspectors  to  be  more  rigid  in  the  inspection  of  railroad  equip- 
ment; and  that  the  commission  intends  henceforth  to  impose 
maximum  instead  of  minimum  penalties.  This  increase  in  vigi- 
lance is  for  the  purpose,  we  are  told,  "to  avert  the  usual  spring 
crop  of  wrecks." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  increased  the  pay  of  2700 
telegraphers,  despatches,  agents  and  signalmen  an  average  of 
10  per  cent.  The  employees  were  represented  in  negotiations 
by  a  committee  of  28,  headed  by  C  M.  Giles.  The  readjustment 
will  add  $75,000  to  the  payroll  of  the  company  and  will  affect 
790  offices  and  towers  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
question  of  a  general  increase  for  men  of  these  classes  through- 
out the  system  is  now  being  considered.  The  question  of  grant- 
ing two  relief  days  a  month  will  be  taken  up  later. 

The  mayor  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  ordered  the  Erie  rail- 
road to  cease  running  trains  through  the  city  faster  than  six 
miles  an  hour.  This  enforcement  of  an  old  city  ordinance  fol- 
lows a  long  campaign  in  which  the  city  has  called  on  the  Erie 
to  abolish  five  grade  crossings  in  the  heart  of  the  business  sec 
tion.  The  final  crisis  arrived  on  March  13,  when  an  eastbound 
Erie  passenger  train  crashed  into  a  street  car  on  one  of  the 
crossings,  demolishing  the  car,  seriously  injuring  22  persons  and 
killing  two  outright.  The  state  railroad  commission  will  in- 
vestigate the  case,  and  the  city  officers  think  the  commission 
will  order  the  road  to  abate  the  crossings.  The  cost  of  such  a 
change  would  be  very  high,  probably  $1,000,000. 


New  Jersey  Grade  Crossing  Law. 

The  law  which  h.i*  hwen  pn^cd  in  New  Jersey  to  abolish 
grade  crossings  of  highways  and  railroads  is  chapter  57  of  the 
public  laws  of  1913  It  gives  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners authority  to  order  railroads  at  their  own  expense  to 


abolish  a  crossing  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  it  is  dangerous, 
or  that  public  travel  is  impeded.  The  entire  expense  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  railroad,  except  that  (1)  a  street  railway  may  be 
required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  direct  cost;  (2)  the  expense 
of  relaying  sewers,  pipes,  paving,  etc.,  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
city  or  town,  and  (3)  wires,  pipes,  etc.,  belonging  to  corpo- 
rations or  private  parties  must  be  moved  by  their  owners. 

Passenger  Train  Equipped  with  Automatic  Connectors. 

A  train  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  con- 
sisting of  locomotive,  mail,  baggage  and  express  car,  combination 
coach,  day  coach  and  parlor  car  and  operating  between  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  Danville,  Ky.,  has  been  equipped  with  automatic 
connectors  for  steam  heat,  brake  and  signal  pipes,  as  well  as  a 
telephone  line.  According  to  officers  of  the  railway  the  device 
has  been  in  service  two  weeks  with  good  results,  the  train 
covering  230  miles  daily.  The  connector  is  manufactured  by  the 
Durbin  Automatic  Train  Pipe  Connector  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Speed  Recorder*  on  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio. 
The  through  passenger  trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are 
now  equipped  with  two  speed  recorders,  two  to  a  train;  one  in 
the  baggage  car  and  one  in  the  locomotive.  In  the  baggage  car 
the  "Haushalter"  speed  tape  is  used,  while  on  the  locomotives 
the  Boyer  speed  recorder  is  used.  Both  of  these  machines  make 
records  on  tapes.  At  the  end  of  each  trip  the  tape  is  taken  out 
by  the  local  inspector,  who  makes  a  suitable  record  of  the  date, 
time,  etc.,  and  sends  the  whole  to  the  office  of  the  general  in- 
spector of  transportation,  where  a  permanent  record  is  kept 
The  information  given  on  the  tapes  is  checked  against  the  rates 
of  speed  prescribed  in  the  results  limiting  speed  at  different  points 
un  the  road,  so  that  excessive  speed  is  at  once  brought  to  no- 
tice. The  maximum  speed  of  passenger  trains  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  except  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  is  60 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  officers  require  a  rigid  observance  of  the 
limit.  On  the  Philadelphia-Washington  line  the  limit  is  6S  mile* 
an  hour. 

Railway  Legislation,  Passed  and  Propoeed. 

The  Utah  senate  has  rejected  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  public  utilities  commission. 

The  governor  of  Indiana  has  signed  a  bill  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature giving  the  railroad  commission  power  to  order  the  sepa- 
ration of  grades  at  crossings  in  the  state. 

Both  houses  of  the  Missouri  legislature  have  passed  bills  re- 
quiring all  railways,  electric  railways,  street  railways  and  ter- 
minal companies  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
The  senate  bill  prohibits  such  companies  from  transferring 
freight  or  passengers  within  the  state,  unless  so  incorporated, 
and  imposes  a  penalty  of  $2,000  to  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

New  York  City  Subway*. 
After  exasperating  delays  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere  extend- 
ing over  more  than  two  years,  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission  First  district,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
signed  contracts  with  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  new  subways,  designed  to  complete  the  system 
of  underground  rapid  transit  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  The  city  government  has  appro- 
priated $88,200,000  for  this  work,  the  estimated  amount  which 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  share  of  the  improvement  which 
is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city. 

Railroad  Valuation  and  Rate*. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  "members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  said  to  be  staggered  by  the  problem  of  phy- 
sical valuation  of  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  laid 
upon  them  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress."  It  is  said  that  "a  huge 
corps  of  engineers  and  accountants  and  writers  will  be  required 
for  the  valuation"  and  that  "this  is  the  most  gigantic  task  ever 
imposed  on  any  government."  It  may  also  be  said  that  the 
task  will  cost  an  enormous  sum  and  cannot  possibly  be  accom- 
plished with  any  approximation  to  accuracy.  Such  a  result  as 
may  be  reached  will  be  absolutely  worthless. 

The  man  more  responsible  than  any  other  for  getting  this 
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absurd  requirement  through  Congress  is  Senator  La  I'ollette.  of 
Wisconsin,  and  it  is  amazing  that  a  majority  of  both  parties 
should  have  been  brought  to  its  support.  The  only  excuse  for 
it  is  the  contention  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
cannot  determine  what  a  reasonable  rate  is  without  knowing 
the  actual  value  of  the  railroad  property.  This  is  the  height 
of  absurdity.  It  is  certain  that  a  reasonable  rate  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  any  such  method  as  that  proposed.  The  value  of 
any  property  in  use,  that  for  which  it  can  be  bought  or  sold 
now  and  upon  which  its  owners  arc  entitled  to  a  return,  de- 
pends upon  many  considerations  besides  what  it  originally  cost. 
A  rule  for  rate-making,  of  the  kind  proposed,  would  throw 
into  confusion  the  whole  system  of  traffic  and  shift  lines  of 
communication  all  over  the  country,  leaving  many  of  them  in 
ruins.  If  this  task  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  prosecuted  for  a  series  of  years  at  great  cost  to  the 
government  and  the  railroads,  all  paid  for  in  the  end  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  the  result  would  be  found  to  be  utterly 
useless  for  the  ostensible  purpose.  Congress  ought  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ridiculous  farce. —Journal  of  Commerce,  Xew  York. 


Argument  for  Government  Valuation, 

On  the  subject  of  valuation  of  railroads  by  the  government, 
Chairman  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
quoted  as  follows : 

The  law  requires  that  the  rates  of  the  carriers  shall  be  reason- 
able. Manifestly  the  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  value  of  the  property  is  known. 
In  one  important  case  involving  advanced  rates  on  a  commodity 
that  moves  in  large  volume  the  carriers  presented  to  the  com- 
mission voluminous  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  their  proper- 
tics.  This  testimony  was  uncontradicted,  as  no  one  aside  from 
the  carriers  themselves  had  any  reliable  information  on  that 
subject.  Advanced  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission  were 
established  by  the  carriers,  but  the  validity  of  the  order  was 
challenged  in  the  courts.  Exhaustive  testimony  was  presented 
before  the  court  in  which  the  carriers  again  proved  the  value 
of  their  properties,  and,  strangely,  those  values  for  each  of  two 
carriers  were  something  like  $100,(300,000  more  than  those  which 
had  been  proved  before  the  commission  a  comparatively  short 
time  before.  And  it  was  not  because  of  additional  investment 
or  improvement  in  the  interim.  The  commission  was  finally 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  sup- 
pose that  the  carriers  had  proved  the  value  of  their  properties 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  they  did.  Who  could  have  dis- 
proved the  claim?  Who  knows  the  value  of  the  property  of  a 
single  carrier?  Congress  has  provided  a  means  for  securing 
reliable  authentic  and  exhaustive  information  on  which  to  base 
a  determination  of  the  cost,  the  present,  and  the  reproductive 
value  of  these  properties  that  exist  under  public  franchises  and 
perform  public  functions.  The  owners  of  the  properties  are 
guaranteed  a  hearing  upon  any  objections  which  they  may  de- 
sire to  present  against  valuations  proposed  by  the  commission. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  but  the  commission  is  not. 
as  has  been  suggested,  staggered  or  dazed  by  the  duties  that 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  work  will  be  approached  and 
proceeded  with  in  a  business-like,  impartial  and  thorough  way. 
The  amount  of  available  funds,  the  number  of  available,  com- 
petent men.  and  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  securing  reliable 
information  as  to  financial  matters  in  the  past,  at!  bear  directly 
on  the  question  of  how  iron  the  work  can  be  completed. 

New  Haven's  Experience  with  the  Automatic  Stoppers. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  that 
since  Mr.  Mrllcn  made  his  ten-tliousatid-dollar  offer,  published 
a  few  months  ago,  1,?74  automatic  train  stops  have  been  pre- 
sented to  it;  and  that  two  of  the  devices  submitted  arc  going  to 
be  tried.  The  names  oi  these  two  are  not  given,  being  with- 
held, cvidenlly.  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  news  gently  to 
the  friends  of  the  other  1.572.  Propo-.ds  came  from  Panama, 
Porto  Rico.  Jamaica,  Belgium.  Trance.  Ireland.  Hawaiian 
Islands.  England.  Scotland.  Wales.  Germany.  Denmark  and  a 
few  i  ther  places.  This  list  should  make  the  government  at 
Washington  a  trifle  jealous,  for  in  the  list  .  i  applicants  before 
the  Block  Signal  Board.  Panama,  Porto  Rico  and  Ireland  do 
tiol  appear.  The  New  Haven  people  have  searched  the  patent 
olt.ce  rrcords,  and  rind  there  1,483  patents  on  automatic  stops 


and  cab  signals.  The  91  devices  not  patented  arc,  doubtless, 
so  full  of  merit  that  they  have  no  need  of  such  adventitious 
protection  as  a  patent. 

Describing  his  experiences,  an  officer  of  the  New  Haven  says: 
"Many  of  the  devices  submitted  were  ingenious,  if  not  practical, 
htit  only  about  S  per  cent,  of  them  were  worthy  of  consideration. 
One  device  consisted  of  a  heavy  spring  hook  which  it  was 
claimed  would  automatically  raise  up  from  the  roadbed  when  a 
train  passed  a  signal  and  catch  hold  of  an  axle  on  one  of  the 
cars,  thereby  stopping  the  train.  (Described  in  Scientific  sltner- 
ican  about  30  years  ago  )  The  competitors  represent  nearly 
every  walk  of  life,  from  clergymen  to  jail  birds.  Four  of  them 
arc  in  jail  and  one  has  recently  been  indicted  in  Canada  for 
attempting  to  sell  stock  on  false  pretences  [and  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  United  States]." 

The  New  Haven  road  must  henceforth  he  classed  as  a  benev- 
olent institution — anything  but  a  soulless  corporation.  Merely 
to  classify  and  acknowledge  these  1,574  communications  must 
have  required  a  lot  of  work,  and  the  statements  of  the  officers 
indicate  that  they  expect  to  test  the  two  devices  at  the  road's 
expense.  Mr.  Mellcn's  offer  may  be  taken  as  one  more  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  money,  for  the  number  of  inventions 
presented  to  him  is  more  than  double  the  number  brought  be- 
fore the  Block  Signal  Board  at  Washington  during  its  four 
years'  existence.  A  large  share  of  the  1.146  schemes  presented 
at  Washington  had  to  do  with  other  elements  of  railroad  oper- 
ations; ties,  rails,  rail  joints,  brakes,  life-saving  cushions,  health- 
promoting  apparatus,  etc. 

Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Explosives. 

The  annual  report  of  Colonel  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and 
Other  Dangerous  Articles,  shows  that  14,609  inspections  were 
made  by  the  bureau  during  the  last  calendar  year.  The  total 
number  of  packages  condemned  as  unsafe  for  transportation 
was  5.197;  4.798  boxes  of  high  explosives  and  399  kegs  of 
black  powder.  These  figures  show  a  decided  reduction,  the 
totals  for  the  preceding  year  having  been  6,591  boxes  of  high 
explosives  and  1,205  crates  of  black  powder.  The  number  of 
cars  in  transit  found  to  seriously  violate  the  regulations  was 
very  much  larger  last  year  than  the  year  before;  456  in  1912 
and  210  in  1911. 

The  number  of  railway  companies  belonging  to  the  bureau 
has  steadily  increased,  and  now  aggregates  290;  and  the  mileage 
of  these  lines  is  249,751.  The  aggregate  losses  caused  by  ac- 
cidents in  transportation  of  explosives  during  the  year  1912 
was  $10,200,  which  is  very  much  less  than  in  any  preceding 
year  of  the  record,  except  1909.  when  the  total  was  only  $2,673. 
A  table  is  given  showing  accidents  occurring  in  the  manufac- 
ture, storage  or  use  of  explosives,  which  during  the  year  ag- 
gregated 56  accidents;  persons  killed  SO;  persons  injured  93; 
property  loss  $2,136,428. 

The  inspectors  of  the  bureau,  reporting  on  cases  of  rough 
treatment  of  cars,  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  improvement 
over  preceding  years.  Investigation  of  instances  of  rough  han- 
dling of  cars  almost  always  brings  from  the  operating  officer  of 
the  railroad  the  reply  that  he  finds  no  evidence  of  rough  treat- 
ment. The  train  men  do  not  attend  the  inspectors'  lectures  as 
often  as  do  other  employees.  The  inspectors  have  tried  to  in- 
struct trainmen  and  yardmen  by  going  into  the  yards  at  night; 
and  they  find  that  most  of  the  men  respond  readily  to  instruc- 
tion. Commenting  on  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  interest  of 
all  employees  in  the  instructions  which  are  given  by  the  in- 
spectors, looking  to  safeguarding  lives  and  property.  Colonel 
Dunn  says: 

"The  only  cheap  way  to  get  valuable  experience  is  to  learn 
of  the  misfortunes  of  others.  It  is  true  unfortunately,  that  the 
maximum  interest  in  our  work  is  taken  by  those  who  have 
suffered  from  explosions  If  a  car  of  dynamite  were  to  explode 
aboct  once  a  year  on  the  lines  of  each  of  our  members,  our 
lecture  halls  could  not  contain  the  audiences,  and  the  reports 
of  our  inspectors  would  be  on  the  top  of  every  pile  of  corre- 
spondence awaiting  action" 

A  general  meeting  of  the  bureau  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City  in  the  month  of  May. 

Thirty  pages  of  the  report  arc  devoted  to  detailed  accounts 
of  accidents:  eight  pages  to  a  report  from  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory, and  twelve  pages  to  lectures. 
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Full  Crew  Law:  Cost  $783,917. 

Frcsidcnt  Samuel  Rca,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  lias 
sent  to  Governor  William  §ul*er  of  New  York  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  full  crew  law  in  that  state,  the  bill  tor  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Following  a  strong  statement  ot"  arguments  with  which 
our  readers  arc  already  familiar,  Mr.  Rea  says : 

"This  measure  lays  down  an  arbitrary  rule.  There  must  he 
the  same  numher  of  men  on  a  passenger  train,  for  example, 
whether  it  is  a  continuous  run  of  100  miles  or  a  run  involving 
stops  at  every  way  station.  Such  a  rule  adds  an  extra  and  un- 
necessary brakemen,  arbitrarily,  to  a  large  number  of  trains. 
If  he  contributes  to  the  safety  of  passengers  or  other  train  em- 
ployees, hy  all  means  put  hiin  on  the  train.  Cut  no  additional 
security  is  obtained.  Advocates  of  similar  legislation  have  been 
repeatedly  and  successfully  challenged  to  name  any  serious  ac- 
cident resulting  from  insufficient  train  crews. 

"Bills  similar  to  that  now  pending  in  New  York  were  vetoed 
by  Governors  Hughes  and  Dix,  and  also  by  Govcmur  Foss  of 
Massachusetts  and  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  on  the  very 
proper  ground  that  the  public  service  commission  should  deal 
with  all  such  questions.  The  decision  in  different  cases  should 
be  left  to  the  railroad  manager,  unless  there  is  an  inadequate 
or  improper  practice,  in  which  case  public  service  commissions 
should  have  power,  after  hearings,  to  prescribe  the  practice  to 
be  followed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  runs  on  our  own 
road  calling  for  even  more  men  than  are  stipulated  in  the  un- 
varying rule  of  this  bill.  In  other  cases,  a  smaller  number  of 
men  is  quite  sufficient. 

"If  then  there  is  no  additional  safety  and  no  increased  ef- 
ficiency in  a  superfluous  crew,  and  if  the  public  interests  are 
adequately  safeguarded  through  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
why  place  upon  the  railroads,  and  ultimately  upon  the  public, 
the  burden  of  a  heavy  and  fruitless  expenditure? 

"How  will  the  unnecessary  extra  employees  advantage  the 
men  already  working  for  our  company,  especially  our  lines  in 
New  York  state  which  do  not  now  fully  earn  their  fixed  charges, 
let  alone  any  dividends ;  or  how  will  this  unnecessary  expense 
help  these  lines  to  provide  the  high  character  of  service  required 
by  the  public? 

"Our  records  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  al- 
ready wasted  $7W,916.84  in  complying  with  the  extra  crew  law 
which  is  now  being  contested  before  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania. 
How  will  a  similar  waste  benefit  the  people  of  New  York?" 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Rea's  letter  the  reader  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  extract  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  December  11,  1912: 

"On  November  3,  two  days  before  election,  the  legislative 
representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  sent 
the  following  letter  to  all  members  of  the  organization  in  New- 
York  state:   .   .  . 
"Sirs  and  Brother? : 

"Believing  that  the  most  important  subject  concerning  our 
organization  today  is  the  full  crew  hill,  and  being  anxious  to 
secure  the  passage  oi  said  bill,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  learn 
the  attitude  of  the  candidate  for  governor  who  is  most  likely 
to  win  out.  so  I  called  upon  the  Hon.  William  Sulzer  and  re- 
quested that  he  state  his  position  on  this  mosj  important 
measure. 

"Mr.  Sulzer  said  to  me,  'If  I  am  elected  I  will  sign  the  full 
crew  bill,  and  I  will  aid  you  in  securing  its  passage'  He  also 
requested  that  I  notify  the  lodges  of  the  state  as  to  his  po- 
sition. Continuing,  he  said  :  '1  would  come  out  openly  for  the 
bill,  but  if  I  did  the  railroads  would  spend  a  barrel  of  money 
to  defeat  me.    .    .  .' 

"Fraternally  yours 
"loitx  Fitzgibboks,  Leg.  Rrp.  B,  of  R.  T." 

President  \V.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  sent  to  the 
governor  a  letter  similar  to  Mr.  Rea's  and  adding  certain  other 
points.    Mr.  Brown  said  : 

The  placing  of  an  additional  man  on  all  trains  is  not  only  not 
an  additional  source  of  safety  hut  may  prove  otherwise.  No 
accident  in  this  State  has  ever  been  laid  by  a  proper  authority  to 
undermanning  of  train*.  Since  the  Public  Service  Commission 
has  been  in  office  it  has  not  reported  that  a  single  one  of  the 
many  accidents  which  have  been  investigated  hy  it  was  caused  hy 
the  vtmlermatining  of  trains.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this  legisla- 
tion sho-Jd  become  a  law  the  increased  cos?  to  the  railroads  of 


the  State  would  be  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  increased  cost  to  the 
New  York  Central  will  be  $750,000  a  year.  In  the  view  of  the 
railroad  managers  the  expenditure  of  this  vast  amount  of  money 
will  be  a  pure  waste,  It  will  in  no  sense  tend  to  greater  safety 
or  greater  efficiency  of  operation.  It  is  a  vast,  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  economic  waste.  The  overmanning  of  a  train 
causes  the  excess  man  or  men  to  idle  away  their  time,  and  thus 
detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  the  service  performed. 

If.  however,  there  is  any  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  upon  any  trains,  the  Public  Service  Commission  has 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  complaint  and  to  make  an  authoritative 
decision.  It  has  already  exercised  it  in  two  cases,  one  being 
against  the  New  York  Central. 

This  particular  bill  and  bills  of  a  kindred  nature  arc  a  direct 
and  serious  blow  to  the  farmers  of  the  Stale. 

The  State  of  New  York  consumes  approximately  $1,200,000,000 
worth  of  farm  products  each  year,  but  of  this  amount  it  pro- 
duces only  about  $300,000,000  worth. 

During  the  ten  years  iroiu  1900  to  1910  the  acreage  of  improved 
lands  in  the  State  of  New  York  fell  from  16,000,000  to  15,000,000, 
or  a  loss  of  1,000.000  acres. 

During  the  same  period  the  production  of  butter  fell  from 
approximately  75,000.000  pounds  in  1900  to  25.000.000  pounds  in 
1909. 

Tiie  most  discouraging  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agricultural  im- 
provement is  the  absolute  inability  to  secure  help.  Dairy  farmers 
are  selling  their  cows,  producers  of  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit 
are  having  their  operations  curtailed  every  year  on  account  of 
the  inability  to  obtain  efficient  help. 

This  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  draw  from  the  present  in- 
adequate equipment  of  help  on  the  farms  of  New  York  approxi- 
mately 2,000  men.  and  will  to  that  extent  further  cripple  the  farm- 
ers and  discourage  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  the  interest  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  the  State. 

The  railroad  draws  on  the  rural  communities  along  its  lines 
for  nearly  all  its  employees.  There  is  no  other  source  from  which 
they  can  be  recruited,  and  this  bill,  compelling  the  railroads  to 
employ  men  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity,  is  an 
economic  mistake  and  a  direct  blow  at  every  farmer  in  the  state 
now  struggling  desperately  to  keep  help  to  run  his  dairy  and 
maintain  his  farm. 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineer*. 

The  railway  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  has  arranged  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Steel  Passenger  Car  Design  in  its  various  phases  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  April  8.  as  mentioned  in  the  Railn-ay  Age  Castile  of 
March  7.  The  final  list  of  papers  and  authors  is  as  follows : 
Introduction  to  General  Discussion  of  Steel  Passenger  Cars, 
H.  H.  Vaughan  (C.  P.);  Interior  Steel  Finish,  Felix  Koch, 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  Roof  Structures,  C.  A.  Selcy 
(Rock  Island  Lines)  ;  Corrosion  and  Protection  of  Steel  Passen- 
ger Cars,  C.  D.  Young  (Pctma.  R.  R.)  ;  Problem  of  Steel  Car 
Design,  \V.  F.  Kiescl,  Jr.  ( Pcnna.  R.  R.) ;  Suspension  of  Steel 
Cars.  E.  W.  Summers,  president,  Summers  Steel  Car  Company; 
Truck  for  Steel  Passenger  Cars,  J.  A.  Pilchcr  (N.  &  W.)  ;  Pro- 
vision for  Electric  Lighting  in  Steel  Cars,  H.  A.  Currie 
(N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  ;  Provision  for  Electrical  Equipment  on 
Steel  Motor  Cars,  F.  W.  Butt  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.) ;  Special  Ends 
for  Steel  Passenger  Cars,  H.  M.  Estabrook,  president,  Barney 
&  -Smith  Car  Company;  Draft  Gears  for  Steel  Passenger  Cars, 
S.  F.  Bush,  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company;  Cast  Steel  Double 
Body  Bolster  and  End  Frames  for  Steel  Cars,  C.  T.  Westlake, 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company. 

Railway  Signal  Association. 

Secretary  Rosenberg  has  announced  that  all  of  the  propositions 
submitted  to  letter  ballot  at  the  last  annual  meeting  have  been 
adopted  by  the  required  two-thirds  affirmative  vote.  The  speci- 
fications, drawings,  etc..  thus  adopted  are  printed  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  association. 

The  proceedings  of  the  association  for  the  year  1912,  includ- 
ing these  newly  adopted  standards,  will  be  issued  about  April  1, 
making  volume  9.  Bound  in  cloth,  these  proceedings  will  be 
sold  to  members  of  the  association  at  $1.50,  and  to  non-members 
at  $2.   Orders  should  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  at  once. 

Secretary  Rosenberg  announces  that  Vandyke  negatives  or 
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blue  prints  of  any  one  of  the  124  standard  drawings  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  furnished  by  him,  full  sue,  at  the  following 
prices:  Vandyke  negatives,  30  or  over,  40  cents  a  copy;  less 
than  50,  50  cents  a  copy :  blue  prints  18  cents  each.  The  draw- 
ings are  8J4  in.  x  13  in. 


—  II.  A.  Ncally,  Joseph 
Meeting   with  American 


American  Society  of  Engineer  Draftsmen, 

The  Boston  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineer 
Draftsmen  have  made  arrangements  to  hold  a  general  gather- 
ing of  draftsmen  at  Franklin  Union,  Boston,  on  March  25,  with 
the  idea  of  determining  the  advisability  of  forming  a  branch 
of  the  society,  The  New  York  office  of  the  society  has  been 
moved  from  116  Nassau  street  to  74  Conlandt  street,  where 
larger  space  has  been  secured.    Walter  M.  Smyth  is  secretary. 

Machinery  and  Supply  Convention. 

A  triple  joint  convention  of  the  National  Supply  &  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association,  the  Southern  Supply  &  Machinery  Deal- 
ers' Association  and  the  American  Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers' 
Association  will  besheld  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  10-12.  F.  D. 
Mitchell.  309  Broadway,  New  York,  is  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers'  Association. 

American  8oclety  of  Civil  Engineer*. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
March  19,  a  paper  by  E.  J.  Schneider.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  en- 
titled Construction  Problems,  Dumbarton  Bridge,  Central  Cali- 
fornia Railway,  was  presented  for  discussion  and  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides'  Thts  paper  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for 
January.  1913. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 

The  ninth  annual  electrical  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rail- 
road Club  will  be  held  March  21.  There  will  be  no  set  papers, 
but  addresses  will  be  made  by  men  actively  engaged  in  the  elec- 
trical field. 


MEETING8  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The  feltommt  list  gstrs  nam, 
mtc««ti,  and  placet  of  meeliif. 


Mm«  of  stcreiariet,  dates  of  next  or  regular 


An  B*AKt  ASSOCIATION. — F.  M.  Ncltis.  53  Slate  St..  Boston,  M»w. 
vention.  May  6  9,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Con- 


Ameeican  Associationi'  or  Duinui  Orricsas. — A.  G.  Ihonmon,  Bos- 

"0.  Chicago. 


ton.  Mm    Convention,  May  20. 
Ameeican  Association  or  Geneeal  Pa 
Hope,  New  York. 

Association  or  Fbeicht 


III. 

Association  or 
-ciuis.  Mo  t  3d 


ai»o  Ticket  Agent*.— W.  C. 

O.  Well*.  East  St.  Louis, 

N.  Y. 

.  ..indents. — E.  H.  Harroan, 
-H.       Docker,  29  W.  3Kb 


can  El  bctbic  Railwav  Man  or  act  v  sees'  Assoc  —Geclrge  Kecgsn, 
165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meeting,  with  .' 


Am.  Elec.  Ry. 

AstraicAN  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen.  75  Oiurch  St.,  New  York. 
Neat  meeting.  May  21,  New  York. 

Asieeican  Railway  Bbidce  and  Ui-n.ni no  Association. — C.  A.  t.lchty.  C  ft 
N.  W..  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23,  1913.  Montrtal. 

Ameeican  Railway  Enoineeeino  Association.— F_  H.  Flitch,  900  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,    Convention,  Msich  18-20,  1913,  Chicago. 

Asieeican  Railway  Mastee  Mechanics'  Association.— J,  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago.  Convention.  June  11-13,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ameeican  Railway  Tool  Foeemen's  Association. — A.  K.  Davis,  Central  u( 
Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 

Ameeican  Society  ram  Testino  Mateeial*  —  Pruf.  E-  Msibuig,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa,;  annus).  June.  1913. 

Ameeican  Society  or  Civil  Engineees.— C.  W.  Hunt,  220  VV.  57th  St., 
New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 

Ameeican  Society  or  Engineebing  t'o»r»»cTtjES, — J.  R.  Wcmlinger,  11 
lltoadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 

Ameeican  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineebs.— Cslvin  VV.  Rite.  29  VV. 
3*th  St.,  New  York. 

Ameeican  Wood  Pbesbsvebs'  Association  — F.  J,  Angirr.  B.  A  O,  Haiti- 
more,  Md.    Next  convention,  January  20-22,  1914.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Association  or  Ameeican  Railway  Accm  nunc  OrricEss. —  C.  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Desrtiorn  St,,  Chtcsgo.  Annual  tnrdirg.  Mir  28.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J,  R.  M-Sherry,  C  ft  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  1913.  Baltimore.  Md. 
ei avion  or  Railway  Electbical  Eucineee*. — Jos.  A.  Andreucelti.  C.  ft 
N.    VV.    Ry.,   Chicago.     Semi-annual    meeting,    June,    l^U,  At'ar.tic 
City,  M.  J. 

ciation  or  R*it  way  TrJrr,E*rH  SoprsiNTENorirt. —  P   W    l>rrw,  112 

West  Adams  St..  Chicago;  annual.  May  20.  1913.  St    Louis.  Mo. 
Association  or  TsANsrosT  st  ion  and  Cab  Accounting  UrricEES.— G.  P. 

Consrd.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 
Association  nr  Wates  Line  Accountino  Omrtas — W.  R    Eran«.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  Otielgi  S.  Phila- 
delphia, Ps. 


B«itx.L  and  Bl.idisg  S'-rrn  Men  s  Asbuciat 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian    Railway   Cll-».-- James   Powell.   Grand   Trunk   Ry.,  Montreal. 

<juc.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  extent  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian   Society  u,  Civil  bunui.- Clement  If.  McLcod,  413  Dor- 
chester Si..  Moi.tiral,  (joe.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 
Cae  Foeesien's  Association  or  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  £41  North  50th 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Cextbal  Railway  Ci  i  »  — II.   1).  \  ought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York:  2d 
Thur*.  in  Jan.  .in.)  2d  Fii.  in  March,  May,  Sept..  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Em.inebbs  Society  or  St.  Pail. — L.  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  State  Capitol 


2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  End 


building,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
September,  St.  r*aul. 
BsSeiastM  Society  or  Pennsylvania. —  E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  llarrisburg. 

Pa,.  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engines**'  Society  ot  Wesubn  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  lliles,  Oliver  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh;  1st  and  2d  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Fbeioht  Claim   Assuciai ion. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Next 
convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

('■ENSEAL   SI  TfBINIEMUMS'   At  SOCIATION    or   ClllCAOO. —  E.    S.    Kollcr,  226 
VV.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 


Intebnaiion  «L  Railway  Congees*. — Executive  Committeev 
rain,  Brussels,  Bcigiunt.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 

Inieenational  Railway  Fuel  Association. — C.  G.  Halt,  92 
buiJditig,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  21-24.  Cbicag 

International    Railway    Geneeal   Fobemcn  s  Association. 


11.  rue  de 


W 


inuna, 


Mil 


Nea 


Lou- 

McCoTtnick 

-Web.  Hall, 
July  22-25. 


S.  and 


(129  Wen  Broadway, 
Chicago. 

INTEENATIONAL  RaILEOAP  MaSTEB    BlACESMITIIS*  ASSOCIATION.  A.   L.  Wood- 

wortb,  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 
Maintenance  or   Way   Mastee   Paintexs'  Association  or  the  United 

States  anp  Canada.    W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton.  Pa. 
Mast  la  Boilke  Makebs'  Association.™— Harry  I).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 

New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  I9IJ,  Chicago. 
Ma*teb_  Cae  Biihoebs'  Association. — J.  W'.  Taylor,  Old  Colony 

Chicago,    Convention,  June  16-tK,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mastee  Cab  ani>  Locomotive  Paintebs'  Assoc.  or  U.  S 

A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M  ,  Reading.  " 

9-12,  Otuwa,  Can. 

National  Railway  ArriiANcE  Assoc. — Bruce  V*.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  England  Rah  soap  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept., 
Boston. 

New  Vobk  Raileoad  Clls  — H.  D.  Vought.  9S  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  New  York, 

Nobtiieen  Railbl.ad  Clle  —  C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Duluth.  Minn.; 
4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 

Peoria  Association  or  Raileoad  OrricxEs.—  M.  W,  Rotchford,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria,  HI.;  2d  Thursday. 

Raileoad  Cli-b  or  Kansas  City.  C.  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxora,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  ISrcember,  1913,  New  York. 

Railway  Cive  or  Pittabcbgh. — J,  B,  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.i  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Eiectbical  Surriv  Man irrACTt'BEBS  Assoc. — J,  Scribner,  1021 
Mooadtiock  Block.  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec  Etiiirs. 

Railway  Gabhening  Association.— J.  S.  Biitterrield.  Lee's  Sumtnil,  Mo, 
Next  meeting.  August  12-15,  Nashville.  Trim. 

Railway  DevxLorM ent  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Southern. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Associayion. — C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Meetings, 
March  17.  Chicago;  June  1011,  New  York;  convention,  October  14, 
Nashville,  Trnn. 

Railway  SroBEXEEf ebs'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  CotLinwood, 

Ohio,    Annual  convention.  May  f9  2l.  CbirBgo.  ' 
Railway  Svrrtv  MANi-rACTi'SEEs'  Assoc.— J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tat-  ArrLtANcg  Assoc. — W.  F..  Hsrkness,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Kaiiboap  Club — F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  August. 

ROADMASTEEB'    AND   MAINTENANCE  Of    WaV   ASSOCIATION. — L.    C.    Ryan,   C.  ft 

N.  W„  Sterling,  III.    Convention.  September  8  12.  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Lol-is  Railway  Cue. — B.  W.  Frauenlhal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis. 

Mo.:  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis 
Sionai.  ArrLiANCE  Association.— F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868  Psrk  Ave.,  New 

,  Ny'quiTt? 'u 'saBe  St.^Sulion; 

Chicago. 

Sooth  ben  Association  or  Cab  Seevice  OrricTBS.— E,  W.  Ssndwkh,  A.  ft 
W.  P,  Ry  ,  Montgomery.  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Sol'Thesn  St  So  it  t  ii  w1  est  ben  Railway  Cms. — A.  }.  Merrill,  Grant  bldg.. 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  3d  Thuts..  Jsn„  March.  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov..  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tean«sobiation  Cu  b  — J.  G.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  l<t  SstlirdilY.  Toledo, 

Teacb  St-rriv  Association.  —  W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillsburn. 
N.  V.  Meeting  with  Roadmaners'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Teai-tic  Cll-e  or  Chicago.— Guy  S.  McCsbe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago: 

meeting-*  monthly,  Chicago. 
TaArric  Cut  or  New   Yoee.  — C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway,  New  York; 

last  Toe* day  in  morth,  except  " 
Tbattic  Cu  b  or  Firms' son — D. 

ings  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 
TBArne  Citr»  or  St.  LoWbeV— A.  F.  Ver.en.  Mercantile  Library 

St.  I  ouit.  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November.     Noonday  meetings 

October  to  May. 

Tbain  ITssa:.  iibbs'  Assi>riATioN  or  Ameeica.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
T b a n s roBTAT ion  Ci.oE  or  BcrSALo.— J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 

after  fir-t  Wednesday. 
Teansi-ostatiun  Ci 's  or  DrrsniT.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  ft  M.  S..  Detroit. 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
Tbaveling  Fngineibs'  Association .— W.  O.  Thompson.  V  V.  C  ft  II.  R., 

F.nst  Buffalo.  N,  Y,     Annual  meeting,  August.  1Q]J.  Chicajro. 
t'TAn  Si  ris-TY  or  Eicrsrrss.    R.   n.  Kruhum.  University  of  Uuh,  Salt 
I-ake  City,  Utah:  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  Julv  and  August. 
Westebn  Canaoa  Rah  way  ClOTs,— W.  H.  Ro.evear.  P.  O   Box  1707,  Wi 

'   -».  Man.;  2d  Monday. 
WEsTraN  Railway  Ciue-J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  bi 


York.  Meetings  with  annual  i 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  Orrn 


A.  Swope.  290  BroadwBV.  New  Yo 
t  June.  July  and  AukiiM.  New  Yotk. 
L.  Wells.  Erie.  Pittsburgh.  Ps.;  m. 


'*   Man.;     I  M-.n  !-.v.  es.rpt  Jui      I  Iv  si  i  A  ig  rt,  V\innlpe« 
a n  Railway  Club  —J.  W.  Tailor.  Old  Colony-  building.  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June.  July  and  Augo*' 
bn  Society  or  Engineebs. — J.  H.  Warder.  1735  Moradnock  block. 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  Argu.t.  Chicago. 
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The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  is  to  construct  a  pipe  line, 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  from  dishing.  Okla.,  to  Alvord,  Tex., 
where  it  will  connect  with  another  line  to  the  Gulf  coast.  The 
length  of  the  new  line  will  be  about  210  miles  and  it  will  cost 
about  $2,000,000.  With  the  completion  of  this  line,  there  will  be 
four  oil  pipe  Iiiicb  connecting  the  Oklahoma  field*  with  Texas. 

Oliver  Garby,  of  the  Garby  Produce  Company,  was  arrested 
on  March  13,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal ,  on  a  complaint  filed  by  an 
examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  charging  him 
with  having  misrepresented  the  weight  of  a  carload  of  vegetables 
shipped  from  Los  Angeles  to  Goldlield,  Kev.,  via  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.  According  to  the  complaint.  Garby 
billed  the  carload  at  25,000  lbs.  and  paid  $25563.  while  the 
correct  weight  was  31,500,  for  which  the  charge  would  be  $32209. 


Traffic  Club  of  New  York. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  to 
be  held  March  23,  Honorable  John  Barrett,  director  general  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  Com- 
mercial Aspect  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Long  and  Short  Haul  Rate*  on  Southeastern  Road*. 

In  a  hearing  at  Washington  this  week,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  listened  to  arguments  presented  by  railroads 
of  the  southeastern  states  objecting  to  the  requirement  of  the 
commission  that  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  of  the  law  be 
strictly  complied  with  in  that  territory.  Freight  rates  to  all 
important  points  are  determined  by  water  competition,  and  also 
by  a  good  deal  of  competition  between  markets  of  distribution, 
and  the  present  adjustment  of  rates  is  necessary  to  the  business 
prosperity  of  the  region.  Statements  were  presented  showing 
estimates  of  losses  which  would  be  sustained  if  the  commission's 
rule  were  to  be  adopted,  the  aggregate  annual  loss  on  shipments 
from  the  west  being  over  $12,000,000,  which  is  about  7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  gross  freight  revenue  of  the  roads  interested. 

Weighing  Cars;  Hearings  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  investigation  of 
weighing  practices  on  the  railroads  of  the  country,  which  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  at  Chicago  last  month,  was  continued  in 
Philadelphia,  March  10,  and  in  New  York,  March  17. 

The  principal  complainants  at  Philadelphia  were  retail  coal 
dealers  receiving  anthracite  coal  over  the  Reading  and  the 
Pennsylvania  roads  Numerous  statements  were  made  to  the 
effect  that  cars  falling  short  2.5  per  cent  were  frequent,  and 
that  larger  shortages  were  common.  Robert  H.  Large,  general 
coal  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  said  that  al- 
lowances of  1  to  2  per  cent,  were  made  for  water  when  coal 
was  shipped  wet;  but  some  of  the  individual  coal  operators 
refuse  to  declare  their  coal  wet,  and  will  not  allow  for  the 
water  loss  to  the  receiver. 

William  H.  White,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Men's  Association,  suggested  that  the  government  should  com- 
pel all  shippers  to  notify  the  carrier  when  shipments  are  wet, 
and  should  require  a  uniform  allowance  for  moisture.  Mr. 
White  said  that  weighing  cars  while  in  motion  over,  the  scales 
was  not  a  sufficiently  accurate  method;  and  if  a  car  gets  by 
him,  the  weighmaster  is  liable  to  guess  at  its  weight. 

W.  C,  Dunning,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  exhibited  details 
of  a  claim  which  he  had  made  against  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  shortages  of  coal  amounting  to  $154,000.  On  this  state- 
ment the  average  shortage  was  2.5  per  cent.  James  C.  Tatter- 
sal],  of  Trenton,  said  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  cars  of  coal  re- 
ceived by  him  weighed  more  than  they  were  billed  and  80  per 
cent,  weighed  less 

William  C.  Bister,  chief  of  the  police  department  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  said  that  considerable  coal  was  stolen  from 
cars  in  yards;  but  the  thieves  arc  mostly  women  and  children 
and  convictions  are  hard  to  obtain. 

At  the  hearing  in  New  York,  Arthur  E.  Rice,  representing 


the  New  York  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  said  that  his  clients 
had  no  complaints  to  make.  They  were  getting  all  the  coal 
they  bought.  Officers  oi  the  Erie  and  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  were  questioned  as  to  shortages  of  coal,  coming  from 
the  anthracite  regions  over  their  lines,  hut  they  said  that  cars 
were  carefully  reweighed  at  tidewater,  and  that  losses  were  not 
more  than  J  per  cent  Testimony  was  given  by  James  Carr, 
scale  inspector  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  W.  J. 
Richards,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  testified  that  coal  was  weighed  on  railroad 
scales,  and  explained  in  detail  how  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
are  sorted  at  the  mines. 


Baggage  Regulation. 

Jh  re  regulations  for  fixing  the  dimensions  of  baggage.  Opin. 
ion  hy  Chairman  Clark: 

Prior  to  1910  no  restrictions  existed  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  baggage  containers.  The  carriers  were  experiencing  a  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  handling  the  so-called  "wardrobe"  trunks  and 
other  trunks  of  freak  shapes,  which  were  of  large,  irregular  and 
unwieldy  dimensions,  and  which  were  used  by  traveling  sales- 
men for  the  transportation  of  their  samples.  After  a  series  of 
conferences,  the  western  roads  filed  tariffs,  effective  July  1.  1912, 
which  provided  that  where  any  dimensions  of  any  piece  of  bag- 
gage exceeded  45  in.  there  would  be  an  additional  charge  for 
each  additional  inch  of  each  dimension  exceeding  45  in.  equal  to 
the  charge  for  10  lbs.  of  excess  baggage.  This  tariff  also  pro- 
vided that  on  July  1,  1914,  extra  charges  should  be  collected  on 
the  same  scale  on  baggage  any  dimension  of  which  exceeded  40 
in. ;  also  commencing  July  1,  1912,  no  piece  of  baggage  of  any 
class  the  greatest  dimension  of  which  exceeded  70  in.  would  be 
transported  in  baggage  cars.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  eastern 
lines  contained  substantially  the  same  provisions,  except  that 
no  declaration  was  made  of  intention  at  a  future  time  to  re- 
duce the  45  in.  limitation;  also  the  charge  for  each  additional 
inch  above  45  in.  is  the  same  as  for  5  lbs.  of  excess  weight  in- 
stead of  10  lbs.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  sample  whips  con- 
tained in  flexible  cases  of  leather  or  canvas,  or  to  public  enter- 
tainment paraphernalia.  The  tariffs  containing  these  rules  were 
suspended  by  the  commission.  The  carriers  maintained  that  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  aisle  space  down  the  center  of  the 
car  between  the  piles  of  baggage,  and  that  this  space  should  not 
be  less  than  23  in.  wide.  It  was  further  shown  that  if  this  aisle 
space  were  23  in.  wide,  only  40  in.  would  be  left  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  This  was  why  the  western  carriers  proposed  to 
make  40  in.  the  limit  of  dimension.  The  commission  found  that 
the  question  related  not  to  the  matter  of  revenue  but  primarily 
to  the  physical  limitations  of  carrying  facilities  and  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  baggage  men  must  work;  also  that  re- 
placement of  space  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  which  car- 
riers must  necessarily  give  consideration  in  the  furnishing  of 
facilities  required  by  law.  Whips  in  flexible  cases  were  ex- 
empted from  the  proposed  limitation  in  the  rule  of  the  eastern 
lines,  but  because  they  exceeded  70  in,  in  length  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  western  lines'  rule  from  transportation  as  bag- 
gage in  the  future.  Whip  manufacturers  proposed  to  pack  their 
sample  whips  in  single  flexible  canvas  or  leather  cases  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  which  is  the  widest  di- 
ameter, and  not  exceeding  90  in.  in  length  or  100  lbs.  in  weight 
As  sample  whips  could  not  be  carried  in  shorter  cases,  and  as 
the  weight  of  the  cases  was  6nly  100  lbs.,  the  carriers  agreed 
to  carry  whips  as  baggage  under  the  conditions  stated  free 
from  other  limitations  as  to  dimensions.  The  commission  con- 
sented to  this  exception.  The  commission  found  that  the  rule 
of  the  western  lines  was  unreasonable,  but  decided  that  carriers 
could  provide  for  an  extra  charge  for  the  transportation  of 
pieces  of  personal  or  sample  baggage  having  dimension  or  di- 
mensions exceeding  45  in.,  but  that  the  extra  charge  per  inch 
in  excess  of  45  in.  should  not  exceed  the  charge  for  5  lbs.  of 
excess  baggage.  As  there  arc  now  many  trunks  72  in.  long  or 
over  in  service,  and  as  it  was  shown  that  when  placed  on  end 
they  would  not  take  up  much  more  space  than  70  in.  trunks, 
the  commission  decided  that  the  carriers  could  reasonably  pro- 
vide that  a  piece  of  baggage  exceeding  72  in.  in  any  dimension 
should  not  be  accepted  for  checking  as  baggage.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  trunks  or  rigid  containers  with  more  than  two 
bulging  sides,  or  with  two  bulging  sides  that  are  not  opposite 
to  each  other,  were  inconvenient  in  tiering.    A  number  of  such 
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trunks  are  now  in  service,  so  with  the  idea  of  protecting  the 
owners,  the  commission  decided  that,  upon  notice  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  carriers  could  provide  that  trunks  or  rigid  con- 
tainers of  this  character  should  not  be  accepted  for  checking  as 
baggage.  Carriers'  definition  of  sample  baggage  should  permit 
including  salesmen's  catalogs.  At  present  the  minimum  over- 
charge for  excess  weight  is  25  cents,  and  the  commission  de- 
cided that  where  the  charges  for  excess  weight  and  excess  di- 
mensions do  not  exceed  this  minimum  charge,  the  single  mini- 
mum charge  of  25  cents  shall  apply.  The  commission  ordered 
that  new  rules  be  adopted  in  accordance  with  these  conclusions. 
(26  I.  C.  C,  292.) 


8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  N'cw  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  called  on  the  Eric  to  show  cause  for  not  complying 
with  the  law  of  New  York,  requiring  that  drinking  cups  be 
provided  in  cars  for  passengers.  The  road  defends  itself  by 
calling  attention  to  the  federal  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  com- 
mon drinking  cups. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission.  Second 
district,  has  rescinded  its  order  made  last  November  requiring 
the  Boston  &  Albany  to  run  a  passenger  train  regularly  from 
Chatham  to  Albany,  23  miles  The  train  has  been  run  since  No- 
vember 24.  and  the  average  number  of  passengers  has  been  only 
W/i  per  day;  and  the  commission  decides  ft  is  not  justified  in 
directing  the  continuance  of  the  operation  of  the  train. 


New  Public  Utilities  Law  In  Indiana. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  has  passed  a  law  creating  a  Public 
Utilities  Commission  which  will  supersede  the  present  state 
railroad  commission.  The  law  gives  extensive  power,  like  those 
of  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  number  of  commissioners 
will  be  five,  or  two  more  than  the  present  railroad  commission, 
but  the  intention  seems  to  -be  that  the  present  railroad  commis- 
sioners shall  hold  over  and  be  members  of  the  new  commission. 
The  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  commission's  coun- 
sel will  be  $<>.0O0  a  year  each ;  secretary  $3,600.  and  clerk  $3,000. 
The  commission  is  directed  to  value  every  public  utility  in  the 
state. 


COURT  NEWS. 


The  government  will  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  against  the  decision  of  the  commerce  court  in 
granting  an  injunction  which  forbids  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  treat  as  common  carriers  certain  pipe  lines  used 
only  by  their  owners,  for  their  own  oil. 

The  federal  court  at  Charleston,  \V.  V'a.,  has  derided  against 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  the  suit  of  the  state  to  enforce  a 
passenger  tariff  based  on  the  uniform  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile. 
During  the  pendency  of  the  suit  the  old  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  cents  has  been  collected,  but  with  rebate  cheeks,  which  will 
enable  passengers  to  reclaim  ;»  half  cent  a  mile,  if  the  law  is 
finally  sustained, 

I  lie  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  rindered  a  decision  sus- 
pending a  decision  of  the  Dane  County  circuit  curt,  and  de- 
claring constitutional  the  Wisconsin  law  oi  1911,  requiring  rail- 
ways running  f.x:r  trains  each  way  daily,  passing  a  given  station, 
to  stop  at  least  two  trains  daily  each  way  at  that  station.  The 
Chicago.  Burlington  \  Ouincy  had  appealed  from  an  order  of 
the  state  railroad  commission  ordering  the  road  to  stop  an  ad- 
ditional train  at  Columbus,  Buffalo  county. 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  W  estern  has  filed  in  the  federal 
court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  its  answer  in  the  suit  instituted  against 
it  by  the  government  to  com  pel  a  separation  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany from  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company.  In  general  the 
charges  made  by  the  government  are  denied,  the  claim  being 
made  that  the  amount  of  traffic  done,  and  the  influence  of  the 
company  as  related  to  competitors,  had  been  much  overstated. 
The  mad  denies  that  the  coal  purchased  by  it  from  independent 
mines  has  constituted  almost  the  entire  production  of  the  mines; 
it  is  declared  that  the  coal  thus  bought  constitutes  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole    The  company  denies  that  its  financial  ability 


or  its  power  or  its  facilities  have  been  used  to  the  disadvantage 
of  competitors. 

In  the  case  of  the  Southern  and  other  railroad  companies 
against  the  United  States,  the  Commerce  Court  last  week 
sustained  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  railroad 
companies  asked  the  Court  to  annul  an  order  of  the  commission 
which  had  been  made  in  1912,  requiring  the  carriers  to  refrain 
from  collecting  higher  rates  for  carrying  freight  to  and  from 
Newport  News  than  were  collected  from  the  southeastern  terri- 
tory to  and  from  Norfolk.  The  Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  New- 
port News  contended  that  the  carriers  discriminated  in  favor  of 
Norfolk  and  the  commission  held  that  the  discrimination  was 
unjust.  The  Commerce  Court  decides  that  it  was  for  the  com- 
mission to  determine  what  the  actual  conditions  surrounding  the 
transportation  were,  and  that  it  was  for  the  commission  to 
determine  the  method  of  service,  the  relative  location  of  the 
two  cities,  how  the  interchange  of  freight  is  made,  what  the 
markets  for  traffic  arc,  the  extent  of  the  competition,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  communities  affected. 
The  court  says  that  the  commission  was  amply  justified  in  find- 
ing as  a  fact  that  the  City  of  Newport  News  was  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  carriers,  and  that  the  court  would  not 
disturb  the  finding  of  the  commission. 


Are  All  Pipe  Line*  Common  Carrier*? 

The  Commerce  Court  on  March  12  granted  a  temporary  in- 
junction against  the  enforcement  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  requiring  certain  private  pipe  lines  to 
file  tariffs. 

The  commission  in  this  case  accepted  the  law  of  Congress, 
passe-d  in  1906,  making  such  pipe  lines  common  carriers.  Being 
common  carriers  they  become,  when  doing  an  interstate  business, 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  The  Commerce  Court, 
however,  holds,  evidence,  that  Congress  in  this  legislation  had 
exceeded  its  constitutional  authority. 

I  lie  lines  involved  in  the  present  decision  arc  the  Prairie  Oil 
&  Gas  Company,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  C  ompany,  Robert  D.  Benson 
and  others,  the  Ohio  Oil  Company.  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Louisiana.  In 
the  summer  of  1912  the  commission,  after  an  extended  investi- 
gation, made  an  order  requiring  certain  pipe  lines  to  file  tariffs 
showing  their  ratrs  to  the  public  for  the  transportation  of  oil. 
Sis.  pipe  line  companies  bnmght  suits  to  enjoin  the  order  of 
the  commission  and  applied  for  preliminary  injunctions.  Some 
of  these  companies  are  Standard  Oil  companies,  but  others  arc 
independent  companies  in  strong  competition  with  the  Standard. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  amendment  in  question  applied  only  to 
such  pipe  lines,  of  which  there  arc  a  considerable  number, 
as  are  in  fact  common  carriers,  and  hold  themselves  out  to  the 
public  as  such  ;  and  that  if  the  amendment  applied  to  all  pi[ic  line 
companies,  whether  public  or  private,  and  Congress  thereby  un- 
dertook to  make  common  carriers  of  such  pipe  line  companies 
as  used  their  pipe  lines  s  .U-Iy  for  carrying  their  own  oil  in  their 
own  private  business,  the  amendment  was  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause its  necessary  effect  was  to  take  private  property  without 
process  of  law  and  without  compensation, 

The  commission  held  that  the  amendment  of  1906  applied  to 
all  pipe  line  companies,  but  did  not  discuss  its  constitutionality, 
leaving  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  Judge  Mack, 
while  agreeing  with  the  majority  of  the  court  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  dissented  on  tbc  ground  that  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
could  regulate  pipe  line  owners  and  pipe  lines  by  prohibiting 
their  use  in  inters-ate  commerce  until  they  permitted  a  like  use 
to  the  public,  on  the  payment  of  reasonable  compensation;  that 
the  act  did  not  involve  an  unlawful  taking  of  property,  and  that 
even  if  the  property  could  be  held  to  be  taken,  the  provision  for 
reasonable  compensation  for  its  use  met  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement. 

These  six  cases  arose  in  as  many  different  states:  and  the 
facility  and  expedition  incident  to  their  trial  in  the  Commerce 
Court  affords  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
establishing  a  single  court  for  the  hearing  of  interstate  com- 
merce c;oc=.  Under  the  old  procedure  these  cases  would  have 
been  trice1,  in  various  ritcuiu  extending  from  New  Jersey  to 
Louisiana.  nece-«ir;-.ting  <ix  different  trials  and  the  additional 
expense  in  records  and  travel  occasioned  by  each  case  being  tried 
by  itself  rather  than  all  being  grouped  in  one  court. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

Henry  B.  Hull,  assistant  chief  claim  agent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  chief  claim  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  to  succeed  Charner  T.  Scaife,  deceased. 

\V.  P.  Newton,  assistant  general  auditor  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  has  been  appointed  general  au- 
ditor, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  T.  B.  Dixcy, 
resigned. 

E.  B.  Pierce,  auditor  of  the  Ft  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
St  Louis.  San  Francisco  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Ft  W  orth,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  auditor  oi  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  to  succeed  T.  O.  Edwards, 
resigned. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  assistant  comptroller  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  President  Earling, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  the  former  position  is  abol- 
ished. B.  A.  Dousman.  assistant  auditor,  has  been  appointed 
general  auditor,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

J.  B.  Berry,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  chief  engineer 
of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  since  the  year  1905.  and  during  this  time  has 
for  a  considerable  period  been  consulting  engineer  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco.  Before  going  to  the  Rock  Island  road, 
he  was  for  some  years  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

J.  A.  Jordan,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal,  the 
Green  Hay  &  Western,  the  Ahnapcc  &  Western,  the  Kewaunee, 
Green  Bay  &  Western,  and  the  Iola  &  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  president  of  all 
these  roads,  with  headquarters  at  Green  Bay,  succeeding  Ste- 
phen S.  Palmer,  deceased,  and  Edgar  Palmer  has  been  elected 
vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  succeeding 
Mr.  Jordan. 

Operating  Officers. 

William  Coughlin  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Charles  Forrester,  who  has  lieen  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Stratford  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters 
at  Stratford,  Ont..  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

born  on  March  S,  1876. 
at  Wanstcad  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
school  of  his  native  town 
and  at  the  high  school 
at  Petrolea.  He  began 
railwav  work  on  July 
15.  im,  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  has  been  in 
the  continuous  service 
of  that  road  ever  since. 
He  was  an  operator  at 
various  stations  on  that 
road  until  August.  1899, 
and  was  then  made  train 
despatcher  at  London. 
From  August,  1906,  to 
October  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  night 
chief  despatcher,  and 
in  October.  1907,  was 
promoted  to  chief  des- 
patcher. He.  remained 
in  this  position  until  July, 
1910.  when  he  was  made 
trainmaster  at  Stratford,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  on  January  22,  as  superintendent  of  th#  Strat- 
ford division  of  the  same  road  with  headquarters  at  Stratford. 

Patrick  K.  Hanlcy  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Clin- 
ton, Havana  and  Decatur  districts  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  Clinton,  III.  to  succeed  William  Lamb,  trans- 
terreu. 


C.  E.  Browcr,  trainmaster  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  at  Manchester,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Brunswick  division,  with  headquarters  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga-, 
succeeding  Adolph  Moritz,  resigned. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  A.  W.  Moss,  superintendent  of  the 
Schuylkill  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Reading,  Pa., 
the  duties  of  that  position,  until  further  notice,  will  be  per- 
formed by  G.  W.  Crcighton,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  division,  with  headquarters  at  Altoona. 

John  C.  Muir,  whose  resignation  as  division  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  office  at  Danville,  111.,  was 
recently  announced,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago.  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  with  headquarters 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind  .  to  succeed  M.  W.  Wells,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

J.  F.  Hickcy,  division  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Smithville  district,  with  headquarters  at  Smith- 
ville,  Tex.,  to  succeed  F,  R  Blunt,  resigned.  It  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Blunt  has  accepted  a  position  with  a  railroad  in  Brazil. 
South  America 

Traffic  Officers. 

Joseph  J.  Brignall,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  resigned. 

J.  C.  Carey  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tcnn. 

H.  C.  Strohm  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
in  place  of  Edward  Emery,  resigned. 

Wm.  Henderson  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  ollice  at  Macon,  Ga., 
succeeding  W.  B.  Dewberry,  assigned  to  other  duties, 

L.  W.  Moshcr  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  succeeding 
J.  F.  Reily,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  as  com- 
mercial agent  in  place  of  Mr.  Moshcr. 

Walter  Sorrel!  has  been  appointed  assistant  live  stock  agent 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  and  C.  D.  Lowe  has  been  appointed  assistant  live  stock 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

C.  E.  Horning,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Toronto,  succeding  A.  E.  Duff,  resigned, 
and  Charles  E.  Jenney,  traveling  passenger  agent  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  succeeds  Mr.  Horning. 

W.  M.  Campion  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  succeed  R.  D.  T.  Hollowcll,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business,  frank  P.  McEwen.  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  that  place, 
and  the  former  position  is  abolished. 


C  Korrencr. 


Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

B.  G.  Horton  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  locomo- 
tive fuel  service  on  the  New  Orleans.  Texas  &  Jlcxico,  with 
headquarters  at  Dc  Quincy,  La.:  Fred  Hooker  and  O.  Tcfteller 
have  been  appointed  superintendents  of  locomotive  fuel  service 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  both  with  headquarters 
at  Kingsville,  Texas. 

S.  W.  Mullinix,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  second  dis- 
trict of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Topcka.  Kan.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  shops  at  Silvis,  III.,  succeeding  G.  W. 
Scidel,  resigned.  C.  M.  Taylor,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  third  district  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Mullinix,  and 
L.  A.  Richardson,  master  mechanic  at  Chicago,  succeeds 
Mr.  Taylor. 

John  D.  Isaacs,  formerly  consulting  engineer  of  the  Harriman 
Lines  at  New  York,  has  resigned  from  that  office  on  the  Union 
Pacific  system,  and  remains  as  consulting  engineer  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company.  E.  E.  Adams,  formerly  assistant  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  Harriman  Lines  at  New  York,  succeeds  Mr. 
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Isaacs  as  consulting  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  system,  both 
with  offices  at  New  York. 

Charles  Adelbert  Morse,  chief  engineer  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  J.  B. 
Berry,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the 
president.  Mr.  Morse 
was  born  on  January  1. 
185«J.  at  Bangor,  Me., 
and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  He 
began  railway  work  in 
1HH0  as  chainman,  in- 
strument and  office  man 
on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  remaining 
with  that  company  un- 
til 1884.  He  was  then 
division  engineer  of  the 
Mexican  Central,  and 
for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  again  in  the  service 
of  the  Burlington.  From 
January,  1886,  to  July, 
1901,  he  was  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  c.  A.  Mors*. 

Santa  Fe  as  transitman. 

division  engineer  and  resident  engineer  at  Fort  Madison,  la., 
and  at  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  and  then  until  the  following  February 
was  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  same  road  at  Topeka.  He 
was  then  principal  assistant  engineer  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  until 
March,  1903,  and  the  following  five  months  was  engineer  of 
the  Eastern  Grand  division  at  Topeka.  In  July,  1903,  he  was 
made  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  Topeka,  and  one  year  later  became  assistant  engineer. 
On  September  1,  1905,  he  was  appointed  acting  chief  engineer 
of  the  company's  Coast  Lines,  and  in  August,  1906,  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  proper, 
with  headquarters  at  Topeka.  He  was  later  made  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  entire  system,  the  position  he  now  leaves  to  go  to 
the  Rock  Island. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


OBITUARY. 

Edward  H.  Eden,  commercial  agent  of  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  died  in 
that  city  on  March  12,  aged  43  years. 

C.  T.  Scaife,  chief  claim  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  March  8,  aged  65  years.  He  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  continuously  since  December, 
1872,  and  was  appointed  chief  claim  agent  in  June.  1910. 

Reuben  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh, 
with  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  in  the  latter  city  March  11, 
aged  92  years.  He  had  been  connected  with  tbe  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh  since  1855,  when  he  was  made  paymaster.  He  be- 
came auditor  six  years  later,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent. Later,  under  lease  of  the  property  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad. 


Double  Tracking  in  Spain.— The  single-track  railway  from 
Barcelona  to  Villanueva  y  Geltru,  province  of  Barcelona,  is 
being  double  tracked.  The  line,  which  is  30  miles  long,  has 
already  been  double  tracked  16  miles,  from  Barcelona  to  Cas- 
telldefels.  and  construction  work  has  been  commenced  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  second  track  up  to  Villanueva  y  Geltru. 
This  work  will  necessitate  construction  of  several  tunnels 
through  the  Sierras  de  Garraf,  to  run  parallel  to  the  ones  now 
in  existence.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,080,000. 


The  Havana  Central  is  in  the  market  for  8  consolidation 
locomotives  and  4  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Union  Railroad  has  ordered  5  consolidation  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  144  consolidation 
locomotives'  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  has  ordered 
one  six  wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  advises  that  it  has 
just  ordered  85  freight  locomotives,  25  switching  locomotives  and 
12  electric  locomotives. 

The  Lakeside  &  Marblehead  has  ordered  1  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  21  in.  x  28  in.,  and  the 
total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  162,000  lbs. 

The  Keesville,  Ausable  Chasm  &  Lake  Champlain  has  or- 
dered 1  mogul  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  16  in.  x  22  in., 
and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  96.000  lbs. 

The  Ohio  &  Kentucky  has  ordered  1  mogul  locomotive  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  112,000  lbs. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  12  Mallet  (2-6-6-2) 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These 
locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  22  in. 
and  35  in.  x  32  in.  cylinders,  56  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  work- 
ing order  will  weigh  425,000  lbs. 

The  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  have  ordered  1  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  24 
in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  51  in.,  and  the 
total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  121,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Great  Northern  is  making  inquiries  for  500  box  cart. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  making  inquiries  for  3.000  forty-ton 
box  cars  and  1,000  fifty-ton  coal  cars.  This  road  will  soon  order 
about  10,000  can. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  advises  that  it  has 
just  ordered  50  coaches,  50  baggage  cars,  25  postal  cars  and  11 
dining  cars,  all  of  steel  construction  throughout 

The  Havana  Central,  Cuba,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Agt 
Gattttt  of  February  14  as  being  in  the  market  for  740  freight 
cars,  is  now  in  the  market  for  450  fiat  cars,  250  box  cars,  50 
coal  cars  and  12  passenger  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  42  coaches,  31 
combination  passenger  baggage  cars,  5  baggage  cars,  5  dining 
cars  and  2  mail  cars.  This  order  was  divided  between  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 


SIGNALING. 


The  Illinois  Traction  System  will  this  season  extend  automatic 
block  signaling  so  as  to  have  the  main  line  between  Spring- 
field  and  St.  Louis  entirely  equipped.  The  new  signaling  will 
cover  about  60  miles  of  road,  the  signals,  style  B,  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  contracted  with  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  for  auto- 
matic signal  equipment  for  85  miles  of  its  road;  48  miles  single 
track  and  37  miles  double  track.  The  signals  will  be  upper 
quadrant,  three-position.  The  same  road  has  bought  telephone 
train  despatching  apparatus  for  178  miles  additional,  and  with 
this  improvement  will  have  the  entire  length  of  the  road  equipped 
with  telephone  despatching  lines. 
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Joseph  K.  Choate  has  b«en  made  a  vice-president  of  the  J.  G. 
White  Management  Corporation.  New  York. 

F.  W.  Hubbard,  secretary  of  the  Kilbournc  &  Jacobs  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  died  on  March  2. 

Kdgar  N.  Easton  has  associated  himself  with  the  railroad  sales 
department  of  Joseph  T.  Rycrson  &  Son,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  W.  Greene  has  been  appointed  resident  manager  for 
Morgan  T.  Jones  &  Company,  with  headquarters  at  213  Wabash 
building,  rittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  J.  Morrison  has  resigned  his  position  with  Suffcrn  &  Son, 
and  with  others  has  organized  Froggatt,  Morrison  &  Company, 
149  Broadway,  New  York,  efficiency  engineers. 

Rex  Gay,  formerly  with  the  Ajax  Forge  Company,  Chicago, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Verona  Tool  Works, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  headquarters  in  the  Karpcn  building, 
Chicago. 

John  H.  Craigic.  formerly  associated  with  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  is  now  associated  with  the 
railroad  sales  department  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Canton  Culvert  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  advises  that 
J.  H.  Schlafly,  president  of  the  company,  has  been  granted  patent 
No.  1,055,806  on  corrugated  metal  culverts  of  spiral  construc- 
tion and  that  in  future  it  will  protect  its  interests  in  this  patent 
which  it  now  controls. 

The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
has  acquired  an  additional  tract  of  land  adjoining  its  present 
main  plant  at  Beaver  Falls,  upon  which  it  is  planning  to  build 
a  special  steel  treating  plant,  a  storage  building,  and  a  new 
single  story  steel  and  concrete  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
an  architectural  roofing  tiles  and  asbestos  shingles. 

'  Judge  Kohlsaat.  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago, 
on  March  3,  rendered  a  decision  sustaining  patents  granted  to 
George  F.  Colmer  and  George  C.  K.  Colmcr,  now  owned  by  the 
Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company,  in  the  case  of  the  Standard 
Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company  vs.  the  American  Asphaltum  & 
Rubber  Company,  for  infringement,  and  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  the  latter  company  from  further  infringement  of 
the  patents. 

The  Pedrick  Tool  &  Machine  Company.  3640  N.  Lawrence 
•treet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  formed  by  A.  D.  Pedrick 
and  H,  A.  Pedrick,  who  have  recently  resigned  from  the  firm 
of  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.  The  new  company  will  make  and 
•sell  tife  Pedrick  portable  tools,  including  cylinder  boring  bars, 
cylinder  and  dome  facers,  crank  pin  turning  machines,  driving 
box  planer  tools,  pipe  benders,  milling  machines,  radius  planing 
attachments,  and  valve  seat  rotary  planers.  D.  W.  Pedrick  has 
also  resigned  from  H.  B.  Underwood  it  Co. 

Among  the  bridges  for  which  the  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge 
Company  has  recently  received  orders  are  the  following:  A 
three-track  bridge  for  the  Boston  Elevated  over  Mystic  river, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  a  bridge  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
across  the  Illinois  river  at  La  Salle,  III. ;  a  bridge  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  across  Stcilacoom  creek,  Wash. ;  a  bridge  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  across  the  East  Chicago  canal,  near  East 
Chicago,  III.;  a  160-ft.  single-leaf  bridge  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Canada,  across  the  Cataraquia  river  at  Kingston, 
Ont. ;  two  bridges  for  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  one  across 
the  East  river  and  the  other  across  the  Fox  river;  a  202-ft. 
double-leaf  bridge  for  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  over 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  at  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago;  a  highway  bridge  for  Snohomish  county.  Wash  ,  over 
Eby  Slough;  a  171-ft.  double-leaf  highway  bridge  across  the 
Red  river  for  the  city  of  St.  Boniface,  Man.  The  bridges  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
are  of  the  Strauss  direct  lift  type,  and  are  similar  in  design  to 
the  two  bridges  of  this  type  already  being  constructed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  by  Van  Buren  county,  Ark.  The 
Strauss  direct  lift  type  operates  without  flexible  connections. 


Billings  &  Eastern  Montana. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
company  is  building  a  line  with  its  own  forces  from  Billings, 
Mont.,  northeast  about  15  miles.  The  principal  commodity  to 
be  carried  on  the  line  will  be  sugar  bests.  R.  E.  Shepherd, 
president;  F.  J.  Egan,  engineer,  Billings.  (See  Billings  &  Cen- 
tral, March  14,  p.  528.) 

BurFALo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — An  officer  writes  that 
contracts  have  been  given"  to  the  Miller  Construction  Company, 
Lock  Havci,  Pa.,  for  grading  a  three-mile  branch  at  Craigsville, 
Pa.,  and  a  two-mile  branch  near  Homer  City. 

Canadian  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports  contracts  for 
double-tracking  135  miles  of  the  Lake  Superior  division,  and  30 
miles  of  the  Ontario  division,  immediately  west  of  Toronto, 
Ont,  have  been  let  as  follows:  Lake  Superior  division,  Cartier 
sub-division,  29  miles,  to  Cook  Construction  Company,  Sudbury; 
Ch.-iplcau  sub-division,  13  miles,  also  on  White  River  sub-division 
33  miles,  and  Schrieber  sub-division,  13  miles,  to  Dominion  Con- 
struction Company,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Schrieber  sub-division,  22 
miles,  to  Chambers,  McQuaig,  McCaffrey  &  Cochrane;  Nipigon 
sub-division,  25  miles,  to  Dominion  Construction  Company. 
Ontario  division— London  subdivision,  30  miles,  from  Guelph 
Junction  east  to  Islington,  to  Jones  &  Girouard,  Ottawa.  The 
contracts  include  the  grading,  bridge  and  culvert  work,  and 
track  laying.   (March  7,  p.  459.) 

A  grading  contract  has  been  given  to  Janse  Brothers,  it  is 
said,  for  work  on  118  miles  of  the  Bassano-Swift  Current  line 
from  Bassano,  Alta.,  east,  and  the  work  on  90  miles  has  been 
sub-let  as  follows :  Ten  miles  out  of  Bassano,  to  Clifford  & 
Company,  Bassano;  30  miles  to  Frank  Jackson,  Calgary;  12 
miles  to  David  Fitzgerald,  Carstairs;  five  miles  to  F.  Branden- 
berg,  Minneapolis;  four  miles  to  Cailawait  Bros.  &  Batter, 
Brooks;  seven  miles  to  W.  Pearson,  Dillon,  Mont;  and  22  miles 
to  Noeherne  &  Mannix,  Edmonton. 

Chinook  Railway.— Application  is  being  made  to  the  Al- 
berta legislature  to  incorporate  this  company  to-  build  from  the 
Chinook  Coal  Company's  mines  at  sec.  12,  tp.  10,  range  22,  west 
4th  meridian,  to  the  CrowsnesJ  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
near  Kipp.  Alberta.  Shepard  &  Dunlop,  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
are  solicitors  for  applicants. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacihc. — Extensive  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  in  the  McLean  avenue  yards  in 
Cincinnati.  Eight  new  tracks  arc  to  be  constructed  and  the 
present  tracks  will  be  rearranged. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.— The  report  of 
this  company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  shows  that 
additional  main  tracks  were  laid  from  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  to 
Middletown :  from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  Dix.,  and  from  Sbaron- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Kyles;  a  number  of  sidings  were  also  put  in  and 
a  connection  with  the  Erie  constructed  from  Dayton  to  Cold 
Springs.  Yard  improvements  were  carried  out  at  Beech  Grove, 
Ind- ;  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  at  Harrisburg,  III. 

Cleveland  Short  Line.— Sec  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

Dallas  &  Cleburne  Interurban— This  company,  which  is 
being  promoted  by  E.  P.  Turner,  Dallas,  has  not  yet  completed 
its  organization.  Mr.  Turner  owns  franchises  granted  by  the 
city  of  Dallas,  also  a  right  of  way  from  Dallas  southwest  to 
Cleburne,  and  from  Dallas  north  to  Gainesville.  Application 
has  not  yet  been  made  for  a  charter,  as  it  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  when  the  line  will  be  built.  It  is  expected  that  work 
will  be  started  during  1913. 

Edmonton,  Dl-nvecan  &  British  Columbia. — Contracts  have 
been  let  for  grading  170  miles,  and  work  is  now  under  way 
clearing  the  right  of  way.  Track  has  been  laid  to  Sunniebcnd, 
about  70  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  Alta.,  and  this  portion  is  to 
be  ballasted  at  once.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Edmonton 
northwesterly  via  Dunvegan  to  Fort  George,  B.  C  (November 
15,  p.  973.)   J.  D.  McArthur  &  Co.  are  the  general  contractors. 

Gananoque,  Perth  &  Lanark. — The  Ontario  legislature  is 
being  asked  to  incorporate  this  company,  to  build  from  Gan- 
anoque to  Lanark,  with  a  branch  from  Morton  northerly  to 
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Portland,  and  other  branches.  J.  C.  Judd,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  is 
solicitor  for  applicants. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.— The  report  of  this 
company  (or  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912,  shows  that  on 
the  Sandusky  division  additional  main  tracks  have  been  provided, 
and  considerable  progress  was  made  on  the  grade  separation 
work,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  territory,  and  in  connection 
with  the  change  of  line  at  Port  Clinton  The  Cleveland  Short 
Line  was  opened  for  operation  in  July,  1912.  between  Marcy, 
Ohio  and  Collinwood,  9.56  miles,  and  the  entire  belt  line  is  now 
in  operation  around  the  city  of  Cleveland  from  Rockport  on  the 
west  to  Collinwood  on  the  cast,  1964  mites.  An  agreement  in 
conjunction  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  has 
been  made  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  a  share  of  the  land  bought 
from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  known  as  the  Hamburg  strip, 
for  enlargement  of  terminal  facilities.  The  important  improve- 
ments carried  out  during  the  year  included  additional  main  tracks 
from  Elyria  Junction.  Ohio,  to  Amherst,  and  from  Martin  to 
Millbury;  the  separation  of  grades  at  Tort  Clinton  and  track 
elevation  from  Grand  Crossing  to  Englcwood.  The  freight  yard 
at  Ashtabula  Harbor  was  enlarged  and  considerable  dock  im- 
provements were  carried  out  at  that  place.  At  Air  Line  Junction 
the  yard  improvements  included  additional  tracks  and  subways. 
Between  Toledo  and  Detroit  double-tracking  work  and  renewal 
of  bridges  was  carried  out,  and  at  Buffalo  a  new  draw-bridge 
was  built  over  Buffalo  creek.  A  locomotive  and  car  repair  shop 
was  built  at  Klkhart,  and  at  Knglewood,  the  improvements  in- 
cluded a  new  roundhouse,  and  power  plant,  also  a  car  repair  yard. 
A  large  amount  of  industrial  and  passing  sidings,  new  signals, 
bridge  and  culvert  renewals,  additions  and  improvements  to 
various  station  buildings  and  other  structures  were  carried 
during  the  year 

Long  I  sl  axil— The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  VM2,  shows  that  on  the  Bay  Ridge  improvement 
the  tunnel  section  between  Atlantic  avenue  and  Central  avenue, 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  and  the  filling  in  between  streets  and  bridges 
of  the  section  between  Central  avenue  and  Fresh  Pond  Junction 
was  started  in  December,  and  this  work  will  be  carried  on  during 
1913.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Jamaica  im- 
provement, and  on  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  through 
Richmond  Hill.  The  platforms  and  station  in  the  new  location 
at  Jamaica,  will  be  put  in  operation  in  March,  and  the  whole 
improvement  will  be  finished  during  1913  The  North  Side 
division  improvement  covers  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings 
on  the  Fort  Washington  branch  through  Flushing,  the  laying 
of  second  track  between  Flushing  and  Great  Neck,  and  the 
elect ri Heat  ion  of  the  lines  to  Port  Washington  and  VVhitestonc 
landing.  This  work  calls  for  the  elimination  of  12  grade  cross- 
ings. The  line  to  Whitcstnnc  I-anding  was  electrified  and  put 
in  operation  in  August,  and  the  line  to  Port  Washington  will  be 
electrified  by  September.  1913.  It  is  planned  to  let  contracts  and 
have  work  well  under  way  in  1913.  on  the  Woodside-Wlniicld 
cut-off.  This  improvement  involves  tbe  elimination  of  11  grade 
crossings.  When  this  work  is  completed  there  will  be  no  high- 
way crossings  at  grade  between  New  York  City  and  Jamaica. 
A  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  beginning  new  work  and  com- 
pleting work  begun  in  the  previous  year  on  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  at  13  other  points  Tbe  most  important  cross- 
ings are  at  the  South  Country  Road,  at  Great  River,  at  Oakdale, 
and  F.astport  and  at  Good  Ground.  The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  ha-  ordered  the  elimination  of  several  cross, 
ings  on  the  Montauk  -liv isi m  at  Btishwick  Junction,  and  on  the 
main  line  at  Queens,  Negotiations  are  now  under  way  with 
the  authorities  of  New  York  City  in  connection  with  crossings 
at  Hollis  on  the  main  line  Work  on  these  improvements  will  be 
pushed  during  1913.  The  extension  of  main  tracks  during  the 
year  consisted  of  completing  the  second  track  on  the  < >vstcr 
Bay  branch  to  l.oenst  \*nllcy :  completion  of  third  and  fourth 
track?  to  l.ynhrook.  and  a  small  am  aunt  of  work  in  connection 
with  second  track  between  Onkd.de  and  Patchogue. 

1-OUls.viLlE  &  Naviiv:iie — Sec  Tennessee  Western. 

Mifmc.  >.  N  t  i  •>  tr  vi ..—  1  In  rep  rt  of  this  c.  anp.-itiY  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  shows  that  work  w.is  carried  o\-t  on 

third  and  fourth  main  tracV*  from  Junction  Yard*  to  Detroit,  and 
on  improvement'  ,.t  S.  •nth  :'.•  •ttnd  Yard.  Detn  it.  Considerable 
v.  oik  was  earned  out  •  n  the  grade  separations  at  IVtr.-i?  and 
at    blin,   Hi;   al-.  .  ,n  additional  ;..ids  iit   Win  r-  r.  Out.  at 


Grating.  Mich-,  at  Wenona  and  at  River  Rouge.  Improvements 
were  made  to  the  yards.  North  Detroit  and  Belt  Line  Junction; 
double  track  was  laid  at  Detroit,  and  miscellaneous  siding,  yard 
tracks  and  logging  branches  were  constructed. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.— An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
arc  now  being  made  for  an  extension  of  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Southern  south  and  west  from  New  Castle,  Tex.    (March  14, 

p.  529.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — The  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Connecticut  will  give  a  hearing  on  March  26, 
to  consider  the  application  of  this  company  in  reference  to  the 
double  tracking  of  the  Berkshire  hranch,  including  all  line 
changes  incident  to  the  double  tracking,  between  Berkshire 
Junction,  Conn.,  and  New  Milford,  13ji  miles. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company  has 
completed  arrangements  for  double-tracking  work  on  51  miles  of 
the  eastern  section  as  follows :  From  the  present  end  of  the 
second  track  at  Suffolk,  Ya.,  work  on  15J4  miles  has  been  started, 
one-half  of  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  company's 
forces,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Luck  Construction  Company, 
Roanoke ;  from  Disptitanta,  west  eight  miles,  contract  let  to 
W.  W.  Boxley  &  Company,  Roanoke;  from  Wilson,  16  miles  to 
connect  with  a  section  of  completed  second  track,  one-half  of 
this  has  been  let  to  the  Vaughan  Construction  Company,  Roanoke, 
and  the  other  half  to  Rinehart  &  Dennis  Company,  Charlottes- 
ville: from  Elam  west  to  Fvergreen.  11 '4  miles,  contract  let  to 
David  W.  Flickwir,  Roanoke.  A  new  double  track  structure  is 
to  be  built  to  replace  High  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox  river 
A  contract  for  the  masonry  work  has  been  given  to  W.  W. 
Boxley  &  Company,  Roanoke,  and  contract  for  the  superstructure 
to  the  Yirginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  of  the  same  place. 

Orange  North  eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call 
for  building  from  Orange.  Tex.,  in  a  general  northeast  direction 
via  Vinton  oiKield.  La.,  and  through  Vinton.  Starks,  Fields. 
Merryville  and  Lcesvillc  to  Natchitoches,  about  135  miles.  A 
branch  is  projected  from  Merryville  northwest  to  Nacogdoches, 
Tex.,  about  90  miles.  The  company  has  absorbed  the  Nacog- 
doches Railway,  a  lumber  road,  and  the  Lutcher  Moore  lumber 
road  running  east  from  the  Sabine  river,  3<>  miles,  will  also 
form  part  of  the  system.  This  latter  road  is  now  being  laid  with 
heavy  rails,  and  grading  work  is  under  way  on  a  6-mile  extension 
to  a  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Vinton.  M  Tansey, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Tex.,  has  the  contract  for  the  work.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  lumber,  oil,  cotton  and  grain. 
Edward  Kennedy,  president,  Houston,  Tex.,  A  B.  Thurston, 
chief  engineer.  Orange.  (  February  7.  p.  271.) 

Oregon  Short  Line— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  an 
extension  of  the  Twin  Falls  branch  is  to  be  built  to  a  connection 
with  the  Central  Pacific,  probably  at  Wells,  Nev 

Tennessee  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call 
for  building  from  Iron  City.  Tcnn..  northwesterly  about  18. 
miles  to  a  point  in  the  center  of  Wayne  county.  No  track  has 
yet  been  laid.  Contract  for  grading  has  heen  let  to  Lacy- 
McDowell  &  Company.  Brentwood.  Tcnn.  The  grading  work 
is  about  one-third  Completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line 
will  be  opened  for  business  about  September  of  this  year.  It 
will  be  operated  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  The  company- 
expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  forest  products,  iron  ore,  and 
agricultural  products.  C  N,  Brady,  president.  Washington.  Pa.. 
W.  W.  Otncy,  chief  engineer.  Iron  City,  Tcnn. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Southern  — Sec  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Aitkin.  Minn.— The  Northern  Pacific  has  announced  that  it 
will  brild  a  new  pc.s-cngcr  station  to  cost  approximately  $30,000. 

Bum-  I!  Gk.oi.  In iv — I  he  report  of  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  for  the  year  en. led  1  tecember  31.  1912, 
^bows  that  repair  shops  were  put  up  at  Beech  Grove,  bid.,  also 
that  bridges  were  renewed  at  vir.Mii>  points,  and  engine  houses 
w.  tr  1'iiilt  at  Sharon vl'e.  '  'hio.  at  Bellel .nlainc,  at  Carey,  at 
Hi.M--.ro.  III.  .it  ri'sbart,  bid.  and  at  1  >-.iane.  At  HarrM.urg  an 
(limine  Irai-f  annex  and  waling  station,  also  a  freight  house  were 
o  .iislii-.cti.-d.  .ni  l  a  vating  plant  w  as  constructed  and  other  im- 
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provemcnts  were  made  at  Bellcfontainc.  New  passenger  station 
and  water  facilities  wen  added  at  Carmi.  Ill,  and  at  various 
points  other  buildings  were  constructed  during  the  year. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Amended  plans  for  the  proposed  Dallas  station 
have  been  adopted,  and  it  is  announced  that  work  will  be  started 
within  four  months,  to  be  completed  within  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  after  that  time.  The  following  officers  of  the  Dallas 
Terminal  Company,  which  will  build  the  station,  have  been 
elected:  President,  F.  G,  Pcttibone,  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe;  first  vice-president,  W.  B.  Scott,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific;  second  vice-president,  W.  W.  Webb,  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas;  secretary,  M.  L.  Buckncr;  treasurer,  R.  P. 
Roach. 

Detroit,  Mich  — The  report  of  the  Michigan  Central  for  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1912,  shows  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  spent  for  the  increase  and  improvement  of  terminal 
facilities  in  and  about  Detroit,  Mich.  Work  upon  the  extensive 
terminal  station  has  progressed  rapidly  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  before  January,  1914 
The  improvements  to  stations  and  other  structures  included  a 
roundhouse,  etc..  at  West  Detroit ;  roundhouses  and  facilities  at 
Bay  City.  North  Yard.  North  Toledo,  and  at  Wolverine,  and  a 
freight  house  and  facilities  at  Lansing.  A  bridge  was  built  at 
Fort  street.  Detroit,  and  some  smaller  structures  were  put  up 
at  various  points. 

High  Bridge.  Va  — See  Norfolk  &  Western  under  Railway 
Construction  regarding  construction  of  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Appomatox  river. 

Hoi  sttj.v,  Ttx  — The  Texas  &  New  Orleans  has  begun  work 
on  the  construction  of  a  new  blacksmith  and  boiler  shop  building 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  314  ft.  x  120  ft. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y— The  report  of  the  Long  Island  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1912.  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  Jamaica 
improvements  on  which  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  during 
1913.  the  company  has  materia]  for  sub-stations,  etc,  on  the 
ground  for  the  line  to  Port  Washington.  It  is  expected  that  this 
work  will  be  completed  by  September.  At  various  points  im- 
provements were  made  to  the  passenger  service  facilities  includ- 
ing new  passenger  stations  at  Bayshore.  at  Arverne,  at  Flushing 
Main  street,  at  Murray  Kill  and  at  Hempstead,  and  work  was 
started  on  new  stations  at  Grand  street.  Newtown,  and  at  Garden 
City.  In  addition  high  platforms  in  elcctriiied  territory,  shelter 
sheds,  passing  sidings,  platform  extensions,  etc.,  were  built  at 
18  different  points,  and  in  connection  with  the  freight  service 
additional  sidings,  warehouse  tracks,  freight  yards  and  additions 
to  freight  houses  were  built  at  22  points.  Improvements  were 
also  made  to  the  company's  shops,  including  the  installation  of 
new  machinery,  additions  to  buildings,  etc. 

Maroiette,  Mk  ii. — The  Duluth  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  is 
preparing  to  build  a  new  15-stall  roundhouse. 

Slatox,  Tex  —The  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  appropriated 
$30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  passenger  station  and 
office  building 

Youngs-town,  Ohio. — The  new  freight  house  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  has  been  completed  and  it  was  put  in  use  March  17. 
This  structure,  which,  with  surrounding  improvements  cost 
$500,000,  is  fireproof,  and  has  a  basement  equipped  for  cold 
storage. 


Railway  Duvti-oi-Mtxr  Ni.li>ed  in  British  Fast  Africa  — 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  congestion  of  traffic,  on  the 
Uganda  Railway  of  British  East  Africa  owing  to  a  deficient 
supply  of  rolling  stock.  With  the  general  development  that  is 
going  on  so  rapidly  in  the  country,  the  capacity  of  the  cars  and 
engines  has  been  taxed  far  beyond  their  power  to  rcsjiond  to 
the  economic  demands  of  an  extensive  and  a  variously  pro- 
ductive region.  The  completion  of  some  branch  lines  and  the 
projection  of  others  make  the  demand  for  railway  equipment 
increasingly  imperative.  Considering  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  this  rest  ion.  the  extensive  timber  resources,  the  min- 
eral prospects,  the  facilities  for  communicating  with  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  climate  so  conducive  to  European  colon- 
isation. British  East  Africa  must,  for  years  to  come,  appeal  to 
the  railroad  builder  as  a  profitable  field  fur  the  investment  of 
capital  .—Consular  Report. 


Railway  ^Financial  News. 


Asbeiiton  &  GuLr. — This  company  has  asked  authority  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  to  issue  $550,000  bonds  on 
32  miles  of  its  completed  lines. 

Boston  &  Maine.— See  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  — The  property  of  the  Dcs  Plains 
Valley,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has 
been  merged  with  the  parent  company,  the  North  Western 
having  assumed  the  guarantee  of  the  subsidiary's  bonds. 

Denver.  Laramie  &  North  Western— The  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  as  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  1910.  of  which  about  $1,500,000  have  been  issued,  has 
brought  suit  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Denver 
to  foreclose  this  mortgage  and  to  have  an  additional  receiver 
representing  its  interests  appointed  for  the  D.  L.  &  N.  W. 

Des  Plains  Valley—  Sec  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

National  Railways  op  Mexico—  K.  N.  Brown,  president,  in  a 
recent  interview  in  New  York  City,  said  in  part  in  speaking 
oi  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico;  "Now  as  to  the 
position  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  .  .  .  grossly 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  published  recently  regard- 
ing our  property  losses.  Since  January  1  they  have  not  ex- 
ceeded $100,000.  This  amount  includes  the  damage  to  or  de- 
struction of  buildings,  cars,  locomotives  and  track  Our 
losses  in  earnings  have  not  been  so  much  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  as  from  the  necessity  of  using  circuitous 
routes  in  order  to  keep  traffic  moving." 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — The  Boston  News  Bu- 
reau intimates  that  as  a  result  of  the  expected  discontinuance 
of  dividends  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  directors  of  the  N.  Y. 
\.  H.  &  H.  will  consider  the  question  of  reducing  the  New 
Haven  dividend  from  8  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 

Pere  M.\RouErre— The  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
as  trustee  under  the  collateral  indenture  of  March  I,  1911. 
is  to  offer  for  sale  on  March  20,  $16,000,000  improvement  and 
refunding  mortgage  50-ycar  5  per  cent,  bonds.  These  bonds 
arc  held  as  collateral  for  $8,000,000  5-year  6  per  cent,  notes 
on  which  interst  has  been  in  default  since  September  1,  1912. 

Southern  New  England. — This  subsidiary  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
which  was  to  have  built  a  line  from  Palmer.  Mass.,  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation 
by  a  committee  of  business  men  appointed  by  Governor 
Polhicr,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  this  committee  has  decided  not 
to  recommend  that  the  state  lend  its  guarantee  for  $6,000,000 
bonds. 

Union  Pacific. — The  California  railroad  commission,  having 
failed  to  agree  to  any  modification  suggested  of  the  plan  for 

*  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific,  and  tb« 
time  for  underwriting  the  sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  held 
by  the  Union  Pacific  having  expired  on  Saturday  of  last  week, 
the  plan  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  new 
plan  is  being  worked  out  by  Southern  Tacitic  and  Union  Pa- 
citie  directors,  and  will  in  time  be  submitted  to  the  new  attor- 
ney general  for  his  approval. 

Western  Maryland. — The  Western  Maryland  Terminal  Com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commission 
to  issue  $700,000  stock,  and  the  Western  Maryland  has  asked 
permission  of  the  commission  to  buy  this  stock.  The  stock  is 
to  pay  for  land  recently  secured  for  terminals  at  Port 
Covington. 


Railroad  Construction  Syndicate. — Negotiations  are  being 
conducted  between  a  group  of  French  capitalists  headed  by  the 
Kusso-l-rench  Commercial  Bank  and  the  representatives  of  a 
number  of  Russian  banks  in  regard  to  tire  organization  of  a 
syndicate  for  railway  construction.  According  to  their  plan, 
they  will  finance  railway  companies  that  are  al.eady  organ- 
ized, purchase  concessions,  make  investigations,  etc.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  east  and  south  of  Siberia,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Turkestan.  One  of  the  participators  of  this 
syndicate  is  already  taking  part  in  construction  of  railways. 
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FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LAKE  SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


To  t»»  Slockhelitrt  cf 

The  Lake  Show  and  Mtcntun  Souibih  Railway  Com  paw  v : 
The  Board  of  Directors  herewith  aubmita  ita  report  (or  the  year  ended 
December  11,  1912,  with  statements  allowing  re»ulu  (or  the  year  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company. 

The  mileage  embraced  in  the  operation  of  the  road  ii  as  follows: 

VI  l<  s 

Main  line  and  branches  '   871.00 

Proprietary  lines    289.J2 

Leased  line.    521.90 

Trackage  rights    190.08 


TVitai.     dividend  ArrtoralA- 
Tioxs  or  IaloUI  


$9.WO.0m0.0O    $9,000.000  00 


Ixcome  balaxce  nuvma  TO 
QUIT  or  raorir  axd  lom  $7,584,384  06    $5,269,365.32  $2,315,018.74 

•Deficit, 
t  Revised  for  i 


Total  road  operated    1.872.30 

An  increase  of  97,23  miles  in  road  operated  i»  due  to  the  acquisition 
through  lease  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and  Wheeling  Railroad  and  to 
the  opening  for  operation  of  9.56  additional  miles  <if  the  Cleveland  Short 
Line  Railroad  extending  from  Marcy,  Ohio,  to  Collinwood.  Ohio.  There 
la  a  reduction  of  .36  miles  due  to  reroeasaremcct  and  adjustment  of  mileage 
of  the  I-ake  Erie  and  Pittsburg  Railway.  The  net  total  increase  in  miles 
operated  over  1911  is  96.87  miles.  A  statement  showing  in  detail  the 
miles  of  road  and  track  ooerated  will  be  found  upon  another  page. 

There  was  no  change  in  capita!  stock  during  the  year,  the  amount  au- 
standing  December  31,  1912.  being  $50,000,000.00. 


Amount  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  (free  surplus),  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911  

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loaa  for  the  year  1912  


36.154.623.35 
7,584,384.06 


Deduct: 

Initial   payment  of  ten   per  cent  on   New  York 

Central  Lines  equipment  trust  of  1912  $330,551.25 

New  equipment  purchased  from  the  company's^ro- 

Iroad. 

Expenditures  for  addition*  and  betterments,  equip- 
ment, etc..  on  account  The  I-ake  Erie  Alliance 
and 
Value 


$43,739,007.41 


portion  of  profit  from  operations  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh McKeesport  and  *  oughiogheny  Railroad.  777,311.07 
xnenditures  for  addition*  and  betterments,  equip- 
L  etc..  on  account  The  I-ake  Erie  Alliance 

Wheeling  Railioad  Company   582,594.75 

of  property  at  Ashtabula  Haibor  and  other 

ion.  abandoned  during  the  year   40S.939.39 

s.ions  and  expenses  on  ttetling  and  franc 


$171,147,443.81 
It  haa  been  decreased  during  the  year  as  follows: 
January  I,  pro-rata  of  second  installment  1910 

equipment  trust   $918,071.04 

November  1,  pro-rata  of  fifth  installment  1907 

equipment  trust      447,226.18 

By  reduction  of  liability  for  certificates  outstand- 
ing under  1910  trust,  account  transfer  of  25 
locomotives  to  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 

pxny   7   375,979.50  1.741.276.71 

Total  mortgage,  bonded  and  secured  debt  outstanding  De- 

comber  31.  1912   $169.406.167.10 

SUUHARV  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  INCOME. 


OraxATixa  income. 


1912.  1911.         or  Decrease. 

1.872.30  1,775.43        96.87  miiet 

miles  operated  milei  operated 

 $54,283,616.52  $48,360,997.11  $5,922,619.39 

  35.534.644.36    32.443,8?  S.0»t  3.090.769.27 


Ntrr 


$18,748,972.16  $15,917,122.04  $2.831,850.11 
(65.469*)         (6?.0»)  -(1.63%) 
Expenaea"  YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY.  "i;d9M9i.27  TMiw 


Al  XlLlASY  OPSXATIOKS  - 

Revenue   tl.MfMS.7f  »Sy7.aS57.l 


48i;756:30 


Nkt  eeveJIUI — AtxiUAav  or- 
kxat:oxs   


$I15.404.S2      •$11,077.10  $146,481.61 


Net  orEXATivo  utuci  $18,864,376.68  $15,886,044.94  »-'.978.331 .74 

Railway  tax  Ac.e-Ai.   1.771,097.88     1,671,939.34  97.158.14 


.$17,093,278.80  $14,212,105.40  $1,881,173.40 


OfHU  INCnur. 

From  lease  of  road  ......... 

Hire  of  equipment — credit  balance 

Joint  facility  rents  
liscellaneoua  rentt   

Net    profit     from  miscellaneous 


$5,000.00 
551.998.49 
357.851.47 

98.394.37 

1.2)1.26 


profit  .....V.   1,272.125.22 

Dividend  income    6.904.180.66 

Income  from  funded  securities.  .  488.311.25 
1 ..... ......   frr,-,-    unfunded  securities 

663.001  23 

6.702.73 


IMS 


57.555.78  $394,442.71 


1.211.26 


557.040.96  715.084.26 
7,878.679.77    -974.499.1 1 
288.623.75  199,687.50 


845.5S6.19 
82.800.43 


—182.554.96 
—76.097.70 


$10.34«.7?6.68  $!0.284.5«8  28  $64.188.40 
$27,442,055.48  $24,496,693.68  $2,945,361.80 


For  lease  of  other  roads  

Joint  facility  rents  

Miscellaneous  rer.ts  

Miscellaneous  tax  accruals ...... . 

Separately    operated    prof-rt.es  - 

loss  ...*■*..■  >  

Interest  for  funded  debt   


$2,661,239  19 
774.143.47 
8.029  45 
5.948.22 

178.693.51 
6.674.440,11 
549.177.27 


$2,531,081  50 
449.671  61 
5,173.90 


109.624  81 

6.567.806.05 
563.963.49 


$132,157.69 
J24.4M  86 
2,855  55 
5.948.22 

69.068  m 
110.634.26 
—  14.786  22 


Total  tigDi-cTioxi  n™  geom 

IKCOMg  ... 

Net 


$10,857,671.42  $10,227,328  36t  $630.343  06 
.$1^84,384M  $14,269,165  32  $1315.018.74 


On 

Or. 


or  m- 

(18%).. 

<!$•*). ... 


$96.n.io  no 

8.903.970  00 


$96.0.10  00 
8,903,970.00 


jrtimissiuti  and  expenses  (ntt)  on  New  Y.:rk  (.fa- 

tral  Lines  cquiprocnt'trunt  certificates  of  1912..  48.545.87 
>r  adjustment  of  sundry  accounts  including  un- 

  323.788.75  2,551.839.52 


to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  (free  surplusj.  De- 
31,   1912    $41,187,167.89 


The  revenues  from  rail  operations  for  the  year  were  tbe  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  road,  amounting  to  $54,283,616.52.  an  increase  of  $5,922,- 
619.39.  or  12.25%  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Freight  revenue  was  $36,371,244.49,  an  increase  of  $5,269,909.87.  The 
revenue  freight  carried  amounted  to  41.081.573  tons,  or  6,193.876  tons  more 
than  last  year.  With  the  exception  of  products  of  animals,  each  group 
of  commodities  shows  a  greater  tonnage  carried  than  in  1911.  The  notable 
increases  are,  anthracite  and  hituminous  coal  2.218.874  tons;  ores  916.501 
tons;  stone,  sand  and  other  like  articles  890,269  tons;  other  castings  and 
machinery  296,208  tons;  bar  and  sheet  metal  263,226  tons,  and  other  manu- 
factures 4O0.393  tons.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  rate 
per  ton  mile  due  to  reduction  in  lake  coal  rates  effective  May  I,  1912. 

Passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $1  1, 835. 198  83.  an  increase  of  $485,103.16 
over  last  year,  attributable  to  additional  business.  There  was  an  increase 
in  local  passengers  carried  of  144,232,  a  decrease  111  interline  paaacngcra 
carried  of  92.932,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  51.300  passengers. 

Revenue  from  transportation  of  mails  was  $1,974,227.76,  a  decrease  of 
$204,405.87.  being  the  result  of  a  rewcighing  of  mails  commencing  Sep- 
tember I,  1911,  when  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  inaugurated 
the  transportation  of  magazines  and  periodicals  by  freight  service  at  freight 
tariff  rates,  since  which  time  the  earnings  from  that  claaa  of  matter  have 
accrued  to  freight  revenue. 

Revenue  from  express  traffic  was  $1,985,690.32.  an  increase  of  $239,734  4B. 
attributable  to  the  additional  business  handled  during  the  year. 

Other  transportation  revenues  amounted  to  $1,626,784.00.  an  increase 
of  $143,197.60,  principally  due  to  larger  revenue  derived  from  twitching 
service. 

Revenue*  other  than  from  transportation  were  $490,471.12.  a  decrease  of 
$10,939.85.     The   principal   decrease  is   in   renta  of  buildings  and  other 
properties,  due  to  cancellation  of  leases  of  the 
unloading  machinery-  at  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
for  direct  operation  by  the  company. 

Operating  expense*  for  the  year,  by 


"been 
1   -  1. 


coal  and  ore 


groups,  were: 


Maintenance  of 
Maintenance  of 
Traffic  expenses 


$6,516,211.90 
9,283.832.83 

961,761.66 
17,797.334.45 

975.503.52 


Increase. 
$337,588.59 
1,214.439.89 
•64.555.63 
1,552.282.23 
51.014.19 


Per 

Cent 
5.46 

15.05 
6.29 
9.55 
5.52 


Total   $35,534,644.36    $3,090,769.27  9.51 


Tbe  increase  in  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  was  occasioned 
largely  by  the  very  heavy  volume  of  traffic  moved  over  the  road  during 
the  year.  To  maintain  the  roadbed  and  track  in  first  class  condition.  add£ 
tional  track  men  were  employed  and  owing  to  the  scarcitv  of  laborer* 
of  that  class,  it  w-as  necessary,  in  order  to  lecure  and  hold  a  sufficient 
force,  to  giant  a  higher  scale  of  pay,  which  in  itself  added  $95,000.  to 
roadway  and  track  expense.  Severe  weather  conditions  during  the  first 
three  month*  of  the  year  caused  a  large  cxi>ei'se  for  removal  of  snow, 
sand  and  ice.  Several  large  bridge*  were  renewed  during  the  year.  There 
were  increased  payments  for  the  use  of  other  companies'  tracks  under 
trackage  right  agreement*.  The  espense  for  maintenance  of  signals  and 
intertockcrs  was  ru'-t  so  Urge  as  in  1911.  owing  to  unusually  heavy  ex- 
penditures in  that  year  f.it  renewal  of  various  interlixking  plants. 

The  great  demand  on  the  company's  equipment  to  transport  the  large 
volume  of  traffic  movrd  during  the  year,  made  necevsary  increased  charge* 
to  miinter.ancc  of  eiuipment  expenses  In  order  to  Veep  equipment  in 
service  and  up  to  standard.  199  more  locomotives  recent-. I  general  rrpaira 
than  in  the  previoua  year  and  85.615  more  freight  cars  were  repaired  than 
in  1911.  Additional  charge*  to  rrnewal  of  equipment  were  occasioned  by 
a  larger  number  of  old  and  obsolete  locomotives  and  freight  cars  having 
been  disposed  of  and  dismantled  during  the  year. 

Traffic  expenses  indicate  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
lion  of  the  company  in  the  expenses  of  fast  freight  lines  waa 
hlv  diminished,  owing  to  some   withdrawals  and   reductions  in 


Part 
assessments. 

In  transportation  evven-rs  practically  all  items  affected  bv  the  volume 
of  traffic  handled,  show  increase*.  Tht*  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  transported  6,193.876  moie  tons  of  frrinht  than  in  1911. 
Although  increased  expenses  are  shown,  there  was  a  considerable  saving 
■n  the  cost  of  road  service,  particularly  in  consumption  of  fuel.  Tonnage 
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moved  during  the  year  increased  17.75  per  cenl.  over  the  previous  year, 
while  freight  train  miles  increased  only  7.81  per  cent,  and  freight  locomo- 
tive miles  6.7  per  cent.  Demand  made  upon  the  company  by  enginemcn 
for  increased  scale  of  wages  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  resulting  in  an 
award  granted  to  this  class  of  labor,  which  added  to  the  cost  of  Itansporta- 
tioll  expenses  subsequent  to  May  I,  191  J.  Expenses  growing  out  ul  per- 
sonal injury  claims  were  large,  there  having  been  serious  dossing  accidents 
at  lOitn  Mrect,  Cleveland,  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio  Furthermore,  the  pet 
sonal  injury  compensation  laws  passed  in  various  Stales  through  which 
the  company  operates,  has  materially  affected  (his  Item  of  catenae. 

General  expenses  show  an  increase  ol  $51,014,19.  Of  this  increase 
jl  5.40.1.841.    represents   addmcnal   disbursement*   to  retired 


Net  revenue  from  auxiliary  narrations  (or  the  year  increased  $146,481.62. 
through  the  ukiug  over  for  .litcct  operations  by  the  company,  ol  the  un- 
loading machinery  on  its  docks  a!  Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio. 

Railway  tax  accruals  amounted  lo  $1,771,097.88,  an  increase  of  (97.ISK.Ji 
ever  th:  previous  year,  and  is  attributable  to  higher  valuations  placed 
upon  the  company's  proper  I)  by  various  State  Tax  Commissions. 

Other  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  $10.3-48.776.68,  an  increase  of 
$64,188.40  as  compared  wi.h  the  previous  year.  Additional  income  was 
derived  front  hire  of  equipment  and  separately  operated  properties  due  to 
a  greater  excess  of  the  company's  equipment  havitu  been  in  use  on  foreign 
line*  and  (o  the  larger  surplus  for  the  year  di  the  Pittsburgh  McKecsport 
and  Yo-igluoghctl/  Railroad  in  which  the  company  his  a  one  half  interest. 
The  incicafe  shown  in  income  fruni  funded  securities  is  acccuntcj  for  hy 
the  lull  >ojr't  interest  leceivcu  on  bo-tds  of  The  Cleveland  Short  I.in. 
Railway  Company  and  The  Lake  trie  and  t*itt.liurg  Railway  I  ompany. 
acquired  by  '1  lie  Luke  Shore  arid  .Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  last 
yrai  in  icimbursemcnl  of  notes  of  IsVtsss  companies.  The  retirement  of 
the  notes  mentioned  caused  a  decrease  in  the  unfurtde  1  securities  which 
practically  off-el  the  increase  in  in.omt  from  funded  s.cintiei.  Income 
from  dividends  on  stocks  owned  by  the  company  decreased  fv74.4VV.il, 
due  to  reduction  of  extra  dividends  by  The  1'ittsburgh  and  Lake  Eric 
Killioad  and  The  Mahoning  Coal  Kaitr.ad  Companies. 

Deductions  from  gross  income  for  the  year  were  $10,857,67 1  42.  an  in- 
cease-  ot  S630.34J06,  due  to  following  causes: 

Deductions  for  lease  of  other  roads  increased  $132,157.69.  due  to  • 

full  year's  rental  paid  to  The  Cleveland  Short  Line  Kailway  Company 

as  compared  with  nine  months  last  year,  and  to  rental  paid  through 

lease    of   The    Lake    Krie    Alliance    and    Wheeling    Kailroad,  effective 

July  I,  1912. 

Joint  facility  rents  increased  f 324.464.86.  principally  due  to  payments 
covering  the  entire  year  for  trackage  rights  acquired  over  the  Prnnsyl 
vania  and  llaliimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  in  connection  with  operation 
of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 

Separately  operated  properties— loss,  increased  $69,068  70.  owing  to 
participation  by  the  company  in  the  guarantre  in  connection  with  the 
Merchants  Despatch  Transportation  Company. 

Interest  for  funded  debt  increase  1  fllO.6J4.26.  due  lo  a  full  year's 
intcreit  having  been  accrued  on  $5,720,000.00  of  gold  bonds  of  1906 
issued  in  1911,  as  against  a  partial  year's  accrual  for  that  year,  and  also 
to  interest  accrued  on  the  company's  pro  rata  of  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates of  Dili,  there  being  no  corresponding  charge  in  1911. 
From  the  ret  income  of  the  company  for  the  year,  amounting  to  $16.- 
5S4.JS4.06.  there  uere  paid  three  dividends  on  both  (he  guaranteed  and 


an  J  Ion. 


$7,5K4.JM4.ii6.  which  was  transferred  to  the  credit 


ptoht 


.-avilrl  st.ick.  aggregating  18  per  cent  or  fO.OOO.'ICH)  00  leaving  a 
cSiel 

There  was  expended  during  the  venr  for  additions  and  improvements 

of"  1  '  ' 


to  the  property  $3,238.61 5  21.  all  of  which  was  charged  direct  to  capital 
account.  For  the  increased  train  movement  nn  the  Sandusky  Division, 
additional  main  tracks  have  hr«n  provided.  To  facilitate  the  movement 
of  traffic  and  lo  meet  municipal  tequircments.  It  has  been  necessary  and 
desirable  lo  extend  the  work  of  grnlc  separation,  uvon  which  substantial 
progress  haft  been  nude  during  the  year,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
ritory *nd  in  connection  with  the  chan»,e  of  line  at  Port  Clinton.  The 
company  hi*  also  provided  additional  van),  station,  enginehuuie  and  shop 
facilities  lo  meet  ihe  i ciuiremenl*  of  the  increase  In  busirr-s.  Details  of 
such  expenditures  will  be  found  on  a  following  page. 

Trie  company  as  owner  of  the  entire  outstanding  capital  stock  of  The 
Lake  Erie  Alliance  and  Wheeling  Railroad  Company,  entered  into  an 
agreement  and  lease  effective  July  I,  1912.  whereby  it  acquired  the  right 
lo  use  for  the  term  of  its  corporate  existence,  the  railroad  and  properties 
of  The  Lake  Erie  Alliance  and  Wheeling  Kailroad  Company,  extending 
from  Phalanx,  Ohio  lo  Dttlonvale,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  87.67  miles.  The 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  will  keep  and  main- 
tain at  its  own  expense  the  railroad  and  properties  leased,  and  is  to  re- 
ceive all  revenues  derived  from  the  operation  thereof.  As  rental  it  agrees 
to  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to  four  per  cenl  per  annum  on  the  outstanding 
capital  stock,  utteicst  on  the  outstanding  obligations,  and  all  taxes  and 
assessments  of  that  company. 

Tile  opening  for  operation  on  July  1.  1912.  of  that  part  of  the  Cleveland 
Short  Line  Railway  between  Marcy,_  Ohio,  and  Collinwood,  Ohio,  a  distance 
of  9.56  miles,  has  placed  in  operation  the  entire  belt  line  around  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  extending  from  Rockpurt  on  the  west,  to  Cot  I  in  wood 
on  ihc  east,  a  distance  of  19.64  miles. 

The  company  issued  on  March  2,  1912.  notes  payable  February  24. 
1913.  for  25.000.000  franca  equivalent  to  $4,827,898.55  and  sterling  notes 
payable  March  2.  1913.  for  1.400.0410  pounds  or  $6,819,889.50.  making  a 
total  of  $11.617.788  05.  fiom  the  proceeds  of  which  the  company  retired 
its  one  year  franc  nutcs  that  matured  March  4,  1912.  amounting  to 
60.000.OOfl  francs. 

The  compnny  purchased  from  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company 
JO.OOri  shares  of  the  common  stock,  par  value  S3. 00-3. 000. 00  of  the  Chicago 
Indiana  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  also  demand  promissory 
notes  issued  by  the  latter  company,  amounting  to  $495.000  00.  Through 
the  acquisition  of  this  stock  the  company  became  possessed  of  all  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago  Indiana  and  Southern  Railroad 
Comrany.  In  the  consummation  of  this  tramac!ion  it  was  stipulated  that 
The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  would  be  released  from  its  ob- 
ligation under  a  contract  dated  January  15,  1908.  by  which  that  company 
Agree!  to  hold  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan   Southern  Railway  Company 


harmless  from  liability  on  its  guaranty  of  $3,825,000  00  nf  the  fifty  year 
gold    mortgage   bonds   of   the    Chicago    Indiana    and    Southern  Railroad 

Contaany. 


There  wrre  also  ao-iuircd  during  the  sear  bv  purchase,  27,998  shares  of 
stock,  par  value  $1,399,000.00  of  The  Pittsburgh  Mt-Kecpnrt  and  Vouch- 
iot'hrny  R -il'n.id  Oimnany.  47.881  shares  of  sroek.  par  v-il-e  $2.394  050  00 
of  The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  F.rie  Railroad  Company.  25  shares  of  stock, 
par  value  $2,500.00  of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  Railroad  Comi*any, 
$1  non.ooo.OO  of  The  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chle»-o  ->nt\  St  Louis  Kailway 
Company  general  mortgage  four  per  cent  bonds  and  $97,000  00  of  The 
Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railway  Company.  Si.  Mary's  Divirinn.  first 
preference  income  bonds. 

Tlie  Roard  has  authorised  the  cancellstum  of  the  agreement  dated  No- 
ve.nher  1.  1907,  between  ihe  Merchants  Drspsi*ch  Transportation  Company. 
The  New  York  Centra'  11*4  Hud»oo  River  Kailroad  Comtsanv.  The  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern   Railway  Company,  The   Michigan  Central 


Kailroad  Company,  The  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and  Si  Louis  Rail- 
way Company.  Ihc  Pittsburgh  and  lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  The 
I  cona  ai  d  Eastern  Kailway  Company,  Rutland  Railroad  Company,  The 
I-ake  Ene  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago  Indiana  and 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  covering  the  use  of  Merchants  Despatch 
IransporUtion  Company  refrigerator  cars  by  those  companies,  lo  be 
effective  Januaiy  I.  I91J.  and  has  furlhei  aulhonicd  the  purchase,  in 
conjunction  Willi  'Ihe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railioad  Com- 
pany, ai  its  prcrcrt  value,  of  the  Met  chants  Despatch  Transportation  Com 
nany  s  refrigerator  equipment,  coimnirg  of  5.JSS  owned  cars  and  1,000 
teased  cars  covered  by  Merch.it. u  De-patch  annsjpttrtaiion  Company  Equip- 
ment Trust  of  IVli  Apportionment  between  Ihe  purchasers  is  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  then  respective  stuck  ownership  in  the  Merchants  Despatch 
transportation  Company.  Through  this  division  of  Ihe  equipment.  The 
lake  Miore  ai  d  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  will  acquire  2,520 
'he  °*'n«'u'  "'■<•  an  equity  in  468  of  Ihe  equipment  trust  cars. 

The  Jloard  has  MCg)  cii^bchalf  of  the  company,  given  consent  lo  a  reduction 
Merchants   Despatch   Tiai.tpurlatioti  Company 
lO.OtMl.rXI.  urder  which  authority  this  company 
es  ol  i|s  present  holding  in  tb.it  company. 
jus  deck  companies  foi  llic  lease  of  ore  docks 
\shtabiila  Harbor,  and  for  Ihe  handling  of  ore 
■    of  May  I.  1912.  ard  new  agreement, 
lling  of  ore  ftoin  vessels  to  cars  by  the 
tractors.    In  this  connection,  Ihc 


from  $5,000,000.00  to  $1, 
will  sell,  at  par.  17.772  sh 
All  agreement  wiih  va 
owned  by  the  roni|iariy  at 
at  that  point  wrre  tcrmir  ated  i 
were  made  providing  (or  the  ha 
ccmpany  through  the  agency 


nany  purchased  the  machinery  owned  by  Use  Pittsburgh  and  Coi 
Company  located  or  the  company's  property  at  Ashtabula  Haiti 

the  sum  of  $775,672.61  in  five  equal  installments. 


eaut  Dock 
,  agreeing 


ft 


company  located 
lo  pay  therefor  tl 

During  the  year  ihe  company  acq  lired  under  contract  about  76,000  acres 
of  coal  lands  ii.  Christian.  M.i.lgnmery.  Fayette.  Saline,  Franklin  and 
Williaimon  Counties  Illinois-,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,500,000.00. 
Deeds  for  lo.Jtxi  acres  have  already  been  delivered  and  $728,309.98  paid  by 
this  company  therefor.  The-e  cral  lands  are  on  or  near  the  line  of  The 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railway  Company,  Ihe  majority 
of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  this  company,  and  ibe  said  lands  arc  tributary 
to  the  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Kailway  and  -.he  Chicago 
Indiana  and  Southern  Railroad,  which  latter  is  subsidiary  of  tin.  company. 
Contracts  have  been  cniered  into  by  The  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and 
St  Louis  Railway  Company  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands  from  this  com- 
pany ai  cost,  plus  5"r  interest,  payable  July  1.  1917,  and  it  has  made  an 
initial  payment  of  $150,000.00  on  account  thereof.  The  Guiiranlv  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  has  acted  as  agent  for  The  I.akc  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway  Company  in  the  making  of  these  purchases  and 
contracts. 

tidcrm,,n  agreement  dated  February  1.  1912.  the  company  has  granted 

10  The  llessemei  and  Lake  Erie  Kailroad  Company  the  right  to  use  the 
tracks  of  The  I-ake  Shore  Jnd  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  be- 
tween I  sock  Junction  and  Wesleyville,  Pennsylvania.  The  company  haft 
alio,  as  lessee  of  the  Jamestown  Franklin  and  Clearfield  Railroad  Company, 
gi  anted  lo  The  Pennsylvania  Southern  Railroad  Company,  under  an  agree- 
ment dated  December  JO,  1912,  the  right  lo  run  over  the  track*  of  ihe 

mesiown  Franklin  and  Clearfield  Railroad  Company  between  Sultou  and 
■anklin.  Pennsylvania,  one  passenger  Irain  each  way  per  day. 
Under  date  of  August  22,  1912,  this  company  in  conjunction  with  The 
Sew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Ihe  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  for  a  share  in  its 
purchase  finin  ihe  Cily  of  liuffalo  of  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "llain- 
Iniig  Canal  Strip,"  for  enlargement  of  terminal  facilities,  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000.00.  of  which  The  Lake  -Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company's  proportion  will  approximate  $150,000.00. 

In  the  operation  of  ihe  Pension  Department  61  employes  weie  retired' 
and  placed  upon  the  pension  rolls.  Of  these  retirements,  34  were  author- 
iced  because  of  the  attainment  of  -eventy  years  of  age  and  27  because  of 
total  and  permanent  physical  disability.  Twenty-four  pensioners  died  dur- 
ing 1912  and  at  the  eftSsVC  of  the  year  346  retired  employes  were  carried 
upon  the  pension  rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  to  these 
men  was  $2J.3J  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  pension  allowances  during 
the  year  was  f99.528.28. 

Hy  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Guaranty  Ttust  Company,  Trustee 
of  the  New  Yoik  Central  l  ines  Equipment  Trust  of  1910,  the  company- 
assigned  and  delivered  during  the  year  to  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company  twenty-live  class  Ci-6  locomotives  acquired  by  the  company  under 
the  terms  of  Ihst  trust.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  assuming 
payment  of  the  remaining  unpaid  installments  applicable  to  the  locomo- 
tives so  assigned. 

On  November  20,  1912,  the  lioard  of  Directors  authorized  The  t-ake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  together  with  The  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  The  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company,  The  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railway 
Company.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Eric  Railroad  Company,  and  The 
Toledo  and  Ohio  CentTal  Kailway  Company  lo  enter  into  an  equipment 
trust  agreement,  to  be  dated  January  I,  19IJ,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  New  York  Central  Lines  Equipment  Trust  of  1913.  This  agree- 
ment will  provide  for  an  issue  of  $24,000,000.00  of  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates, bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  AV/7t  per  annum;  being  not  to  exceed 
90%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  under  the  terms 
of  the  said  agreement.  The  certificates  are  to  be  paid  in  fifteen  annual 
installments,  the  first  installment  being  payable  January  I,  1914.  Out  of 
the  $24,000,000.00  of  certificates  authorized  there  will  be  issued,  early 
In  I VI J,  $12,540,000.00.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  assigned  to  this 
company  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  these  latter  certificate*  will  be 
approximately  f  1,006,000.00,  and  the  pro-rata  amount  of  the  certificates,  rep- 
resenting not  to  exceed  of  Ihe  cost,  will  he  approximately  f87o,0OO,0n, 
Full  particulars  a*  to  the  character  of  the  equipment  to  he  acquired  will 
he  set  forth  in  the  report  lo  Ihe  stockholders  lor  191}, 

Cost  of  read  and  equipment  on  Isrcember  31,  1911,  was   f  131.078.914.00' 

11  has  been  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 
Expenditures  for  additions  anil  betterments  to 

the  ptopettv  as  shown  in  detail  elsewhere  $3. 238.615. 21 

Cost  "f  equipment  received  during  the  year 

under  the  equipment  tru«1  of  1912   3.305,512.50 

Cost  of  l.OOO  box  cars  purchased  from  the 
rnmpany's  proportion  of  profit  from  opera- 
tion nf  Pittsburgh  McKeespnrt  and  Ynughi- 
oghenv  Railroad  for  years  1909.  1910  and 

191  1    777.311.07  7,321,438.78 

,     ,  ^   '  ~  $138,400.3  52.7* 

Value  of  equi| 
Ihe  year   

Less  amount  charged  for  new  equli 
quired,  consisting  of  7  passenger  ears,  3  din- 
ing ears.  10  'leel  smrking  cars.  1  pile  driver, 
I  coaling  machine.  5  steam  shovels  and  cost 
of  applying  superheaters  to  41  locomotives  ,  444.726.9Q 

$421,526.77 
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Credit  adjustment  in  connection  with  trust 
equipment  to  cover  profit  on  part*  And  acce*- 
soiics,  freight  and  inspection  charges,  etc...  222,767.30 

Value  of  twenty-live  class  G-6  locomotives  ac- 
quired under  1910  equipment  trust  and  trans- 
ferred to  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company    483.524  95 


Amount  credited 
1912  equipment 


n  1912  for  account 
trust  installments... 


of  1907,  1910  and 


1,503,784.97 


1.127,819.02 


$137,272,533.76 


Cost  o(  toad  and  equipment,  December  31,  1912   $125,766,748.79 

Grateful  acknowledgment  i«  made  of  the  faithful,  efbcicnt  performance 
of  duty  hy  employes  in  every  department  of  the  service  during  the  year. 

WILLIAM  C.  BROWN, 

fresidemt. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


To  the  ttiHkhMtri  of 

Tug  MicrtiCAx  Cektsai.  Raihgab  Company: 

The  Board  of  IHreclors  herewith  submits  iu  report  for  the  year  ended 
Decrmlirr  31.  1912.  with  statements  showing  the  results  for  the  year  and 
the  In  uir.rial  ci  million  of  the  company. 

The  report  covers  the  operation  of  the  tame  milrnge  as  the  previous 
year,  as  follows: 

Main  line    270.07 

Proprietary   line.    343.31 

Leased  line.    1,110.20 

Lines  operated  under  iniU,c  right.   93.18 


Total  road  operated  (a.  »bown  in  detail  on  another  page)  1,816.76 


J41.269.055.01 


There  wit  no  change  in  capital  stock  during  the  year,  the  amount  author- 
ired  and  outstanding  being  $18,738,000.00. 
The  funded  deb)  outstanding  December  31.  1911.  wa 

It  ba.  been  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 
Pro-rata  liability  for  certificate*  under  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  Equipment  Trust  agree- 

of  1912    $2,275,663.50 

*al  liability  for  certificate,  outstanding 
1910  trust,  account  transfer  of  2$  loco- 

RaUway  Compa'n" .       .  .M.'Ch'.""!      373,979.50  _ 2.651,643.00 

$4V'20,6»8.01 

It  ha.  been  decreased  during  the  year  a.  follows: 
Prorata  of  installment  on  New  York  Central 
lines   equipment   trust  certificate,  of  1910, 

paid  January  1,  1912   $339,098.22 

Pro-rata  of  installment  on  New  York  Central 
lines   equipment   trust   certificates   of  1907, 

paid  November  1.   1912   260.425.45 

Michigan  Central-Jackson,  Lar.sing  4  Saginaw 
three  and  one  half  per  cent  gold  bonds  of 


1951  purchased  and  cancelled  by  the 
of  the  Land  Grant  Fund  of  the 
Ijin.ing  &  Saginaw  Railroad  Com) 


5.000.00  604.523.67 


3,316.174.34 


Total   funded  debt   December  31,   1912   (detail  on  an- 
other page}  

The  changes  in  the  toad  and  equipment  account  during 
a.  follows: 

Amount  charged  against  main  line  to  December  31.  1911...  $48,361,257.59 
Charged  for  additions  and  betterment.  In  1912.  a.  shown 
:l  or.  another  page: 


Against  capital  account: 

Tor  road   $325,054.78 

For  equipment   2.475.653.36  $2,800,708.14 

Against  income  account  (appropriated  auy>Iu»y 


171.70  482.737.85 
$3,283,445.99 

Equipment  replacement 

fund   $309,042.31 

Equipment  tmit  install- 

780.156  07  _I.089.I98.38  2.194.247.61 
  $50,555,505.20 


Total    main  line  

Amount  charged  again. t  leased  line,  to  Decem- 


ber 31,  19)1 
Credited  for  additions  and 
a.  shown  in  detail  on 
To  capital  account: 

For  road   

To  income  account 
surplus) : 
For  road  


,:.  i'<::. 

sage: 

$181,018.15 
367,098.94 


.$17,166,727.53 


54S.1 17.09 


Total  leased  line.    16.618.610.44 

Total  December  31.  1912   $67174.1 15.64 

On  June  19.  1912.  this  company  purchased  the  entire  railroad  and 
linperty  of  the  Buchanan  ft  St  Joseph  River  Railroad  Company  for  a 
nominal  consideration,  all  of  the  stock  of  the  latter  company  being 
.  wnrd  by  The  Michigan  Central  Raitioad  Company,  the  railroad  purchased 
consisting  of  a  spur  line  1.77  miles  in  length,  situated  in  Buchanan, 
Berrien  County,  Michigan. 

On  November  I,  1912.  this  company  subscribed  to  1785.6  shares  of  the 
increased  capital  *t<xk  of  the  Toronto  Hamilton  ft  Buffalo  Railway  C;» 
pany  and  paid  for  the  same  at  par.  Tbe  Toronto  Hamilton  ft  Buffalo 
Railway  Company  also  liquidated  its  indebtedness  to  this  company,  amount- 
ing to  $24,986,711.  .  _ 

I'udcr  an  indenture  dated  October  1,  1912,  betwrrn  The  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  The  Canada  Southern  Railway  Company  and  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  this  company  guarantees  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  of  $40,000.000. '10  of  (  anada  Southern 
fifty-year  five  per  cent  gold  bond.,  of  which  $22. 500.000. 00  have  hern 
issued  and  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  redemption  of  $14,000,000  00 
of  first  moitgage  bonds  of  The  Canada  Southern  Railway  Company  matur- 
ing lanuary  I.  1913:  $6,000.000  00  of  its  second  moitgage  bonds  maturing 
March  1.  1913;  and  to  pav  for  improvement*  '°  tbe  property  of  The 
I  .mads   Southern   Railway  Company  made  and  contrmplstrd. 

On  November  20,  1912.  the  Board  of  Director*  authorized  The  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company  to  enter  into  an  equipment  trust  agreement, 
to  be  i!»1ed  iannarv  I.  l''I3.  for  tbe  p  ir :  "se  of  establist-ng  the  New  York 
trvtral  I  l»r*  equipment  trust  of  19IJ.  The  cn«t  of  the  equipment  to  he 
asvignrd  to  this  company  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  the»e  latter  eertin- 
rates  will  1*  appiosimatelv  $1,099,000.00,  and  the  prorata  amount  of  the 
certificates,  representing  not  to  exceed  9</*r  of  the  cost,  will  he  apri"" 


niatcly  $960,000.00.  FuU  particulars  as  to  the  character  of  the  equipment 
to  be  acquired  will  be  set  forth  in  the  report  to  the  stockholders  for  1913. 

On  October  21,  1912.  and  in  accordance  with  agreement  dated  October  1. 
1912.  supplemental  to  lease  dated  February  15,  1912  establishing  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  Equipment  Tru.t  of  1910.  tbe  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  Company  transferred  to  tin.  company  twenty-five  freight 
locomotives,  in  consideration  of  which  this  company  assumed  the  remaining 
indebtedness  on  these  locomotive*  amounting  to  $375,979.50,  and  made  a 
cash  payment  of  $103,679.75  for  the  value  of  the  Lake  Shore  Company's 
equity  in  the  equipment,  lea*  depreciation  while  in  the  aervice  of  tbe 
latter  company. 

The  Detroit  Delray  &  Dearborn  Railroad  Company,  December  5.  1912, 
increased  its  capital  dock  from  $50,000.00  to  $375,000.00.  The  unissued 
portion  of  the  original  amount  authorixcd  and  such  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional issue  aa  may  be  necessary  to  be  issued  and  sold,  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  extensions  and  improvement*  to  the  property. 

On  December  17.  1912,  tin*  company  disposed  of  it*  holding*  of  20.000 
shares  of  the  common  stock,  and  a  promissory  note  amounting  to  $495,000.00 
of  the  Chicago  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad  Company,  to  Tbe  Lake  Shore 
ft  Ml,  l  an  .Southern  Railway  Company  for  a  consideration  of  $1,000,000.00. 
As  ]»art  consideration  the  Lake  Shore  Company  also  released  this  company 
from  its  guaranty  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  $3,825,000.00  of  fifty- 
year  gold  bonds  of  the  Chicago  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad  Company. 

The  sale  of  two  of  the  three  Detroit  River  ferry  boats,  belonging  to  The 
Canada  Southern  Railway  Coropanv.  and  the  one  ferry  boat  belonging  to 
this  company,  to  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  for  a  consideration  of 
$200,000.00.  was  consummated  November  IS.  1912.  the  proceed*  being 
apportioned  between  tbe  two  companies  on  basis  of  an  impartial  appraisal 

Undci  date  of  June  12.  1912,  this  company  authorized  a  contribution  of 
$82,000,00  to  the  Mackinac  Transportation  Company  for  its  one-third  pro- 
portion of  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  steel  car  ferry,  the  advances  made 
on  this  account  from  time  to  time  to  be  covered  by  the  promissory  note* 
of  Mackinac  Transportation  Company. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  INCOME. 

1912.  1911.  Increase 

1.816.76  1.816.76       or  Decrease. 

miles  operated  miles  operated 
$32,911,753.07  $30,164,490.16  $2,747,2o2.91 
,  23,008.755.63    21.345,754.85*  1.663,000.78 


Railway  orga-Aimc  meow*. 
Rah.  oksatioks — 


Revenues 


..••••»..  • . . . 


Net 


$9,902,997.44    $8,818,735.31  $1 . 084.262, 1 3 


PereeHlat*    of  espexses 

rvr.'sme   

\t<XII,IA»Y  • 


(69.91%) 

$663,850.55 
635,752  02 


i70.767r)        —(.85.-. ) 

$608,294.24  $55,556.31 
599,385.38 


Nrr  tCVSrfOg  alxiliasy  or- 


$28,098.53 


$8,908.8o  $19,189.67 


Nit    axi  lway    org«ATtwo  «ev- 

RA^wV'tAX  AccauALi: :::::::  'u&SI&lo  ^^fifei!  ^'"^os 

Railway  ortasnso  IKcont.  $8,564,111.07    $7,505,033.35  $1,059,087.72 


Or  ma  isiogt. 
l.int  facility  rent  incoroi 
Miscellaneous  rent  inci/me. 

I  ividend  income   

from  funded  securities... 
from  unfunded  securities 


•"ass 


■m 


1  jRlSB0 1  ts.iSS 


S2S.IS4  01  -339.1353$ 
12.018.4.1  -12.01843 


Total.  oti:i 

C.«OSS  INCOME 


$1,060,663.18  $I.170,9S7  09  -$I10.2«3.9I 
$9,624,774.25    $8,675.980  44  $948,793.81 


nrprjc-tioxi  raost  oaoss  nwoaa, 

Deduction*  for  lean-  of  other  roads  $1,794,951  00 

Hire  of  equipment—  debit  balance.  1.099.646.52 

Joint  facility  rent  deduction*   560.795.72 

Miscellaneous  rent  deductions....  3.013.41 

Mi-cellancous  tax  accruals   11. 286.84 

Sct-aratcly    operated  properties — 

loss    245,802.66 

Interest    deductions    for  funded 

debt    2,989.956.28 

Interest  deductions  foi  unfunded 

debt    inMM 


$1,605,443  67 
652.736.44 
583.551.98 
6.816.35 


$189,507.33 
446,910.08 

—22,756.26 
- -3,803.94 
II  ~ 


174.887.13 
2.911.715.81 
624,464.64 


70,915,53 
78,240,47 
431,475.70 


ToTAl  PEDI'CTIOK* 


$6,898,441,37    $6,559,616.02*  $.138.82S.3S 


N'lT  INCOME   

Divides:  i>s.  two.  acoecstixu  6r. 


$2,726,332  8S    $2,116,364.42  $609,968.46 

1.124.280.00  1,124.280.00   

Si'lrLira    $1,60  2,052.88       $992,084.42  $609,968.46 


•Revised  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Assoc st  to  nrniT  or  r*orir  and  loss  I  rata  suarLrs)  De- 

r«*itir«  31.  I9U    $11,228,05949 

Svtnv*  n>»  mi  vrs*  1912   1.602.052.88 

Ami:  $12,830,112.37 

Advanres  for  improvements  ehargrd  to  income, 
now  to  he  covered  bv  capital  of  The  Detroit 
Delray  ft  Dearborn  Railroad  and  The  Canada 
Southern  Railway  companies   $740,353  77 

Sundry  adjustments  and  cancellations  (net)....    70.951.54  811.305.31 

$13.(141.417.68 


Digitized  by  GoogI 


21.  1913. 
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DoOCTi 

Ten  per  cent  payments  I 

of  1912   $252,851.50 

For  abandoned  property    107,972.09 

Discount,   commission   and   openm  equipment 
If  tut  certificates  of  1912,  and  one-year  four 

per  MM  notes    52,051.61  _  412,875.40 

Balance  10  tiuit  u«  fhiHi  ass  loss  <  fem  susrn.1)  Dg- 
cuiu  II,  1912    $13,228,542.28 

The  total  operating  revenue*  were  $32,9 1 1,753.07,  an  increase  of  »2.747.- 
262.91  Ait  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  freight  revenue  »»»  $21,318,204.50,  an  increase  of  $1,779.520  50. 
This  was  Hue  to  the  increased  movement  of  nearly  all  commodities,  the 
largest  tncfcasea  being  in  the  tonnage  of  grain,  fruit,  bituminous  coal,  stone, 
lumber,  bar  and  sheet  metal,  and  miscellaneous  commodities. 

The  passenger  revenue  was  $8,250,336.10,  an  increase  of  $643,28-1. 14.  A 
large  increase  in  Ibe  number  of  immigrant  and  other  interline  passengers 
more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  local  passengers  carried,  and 
is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the  average  distance  each  passenger  was 
carried.  This  additional  interline  business,  together  svith  the  discontin- 
uance, to  a  large  extent,  of  the  low-rate  excursion  travel,  caused  a  slight 
increase  in  the  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile. 

The  express  revenue  was  $1,610,393.82.  an  increase  of  $131,944.67  com- 
pared witli  the  previous  year,  due  to  an  enlarged  volume  of  business. 

The  revenue  from  the  transportation  of  mails  was  $434,330.74,  an  in- 
crease $22,630.19  due  to  an  under  estimate  of  $16,586.00  in  1911.  and  ad- 
ditional compensation  effective  July  1.  1911.  of  $6044.19  allowed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  based  on  re-weighing  of  mails. 

The  operating  revenue  from  all  other  sources  increased  $169,883.41  over 
the  previous  year;  the  principal  items  of  such  increase  being  in  switching 
$103,105.09.  car  service  $30,676.76.  other  passenger  train  $20.899.*>5,  excess 
baggage  $6,941.83,  storage  freight  $6,106.01  and  milk  (on  passenger  trains) 
$2,506.52.  partly  offset  by  a  decrease  in  rents  of  buildings  and  other 
property  $4,579.08. 

The  total  expenses  of  operation  were  $23,008,755.63.  an  increase  of 
$1,663,000.78,  as  per  detail  on  following  pages.  By  groups  and  principal 
fluctuations  they  were  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  $3,629,732.27,  an  increase  of 
$80,527,60,  caused  principally  by  larger  force  employed  at  higher  rate 
of  wages  in  maintenance  of  roadway,  and  removal  of  snow  and  ice; 
increased  expenditure  for  track  material,  and  for  renewal  of  signals 
and  buildings,  offset  by  decreased  prices  in  rails  and  ties,  and  decrease 
in  bridge  work  caused  by  delay  in  obtaining  material. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  $4,711,843.11.  an  increase  of  $311,547.10. 
caused  principally  by  heavy  repairs  to  locomotives,  partly  oflset  by 
decreased  charges  in  car  repaira. 

Traffic  expenses  $764,733.21,  a  decrease  of  $18,865.93,  due  prin- 
cipally to  decreased  charges  account  of  Fast  Freight  Lines,  and  in  the 
cost  of  advertising;  offset  by  increased  cost  of  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  outside  agencies,  and  by  large  increase  in'  expenditures 
for  stationery  and  printing,  due  to  tariff  requirements. 

Transportation  expenses  $13,313,058.72,  an  increase  of  $1 .263.95S  38. 
principally  due  to  handling  increased  business  and  to  higher  wages 
paid  to  station  employes,  telegraphers  and  towermen.  Expenses  were 
abnormally  iarge  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  owing  to 
unusual  weather  conditions  and  inadequate  facilities  at  ' 
terminals,  which  brought  about  a  congested  condition  of 
that  lasted  into  the  middle  of  the  year. 

General  expenses  $589,388.32.  an  increase  of  $25,836.63. 


There  was  an  in* 


in  the  revenue  from  outside  operations  of  $:».- 
derived  principally  from  dining  car  service 


189.67  over  the  previous  year  derived  principal 
and  restaurants,  and  operation  of  stock  yards. 

The  operating  income  was  $8,564,111.07.  an  increase  of  $1,059,087.72 
Other  income  was  $1,060,663.18,  a  decrease  of  $110,293.91  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  which  $339,135.36  was  due  to  a  smaller  retum 
in  interest  on  unfunded  securities,  caused  principally  by  the  liquidation  of 
promissory  notes  of  the  Detroit  Kiver  Tunnel  Company,  and  also  to  a  de- 
crease in  rentals  of  $30,455.29  and  in  miscellaneous  income  of  $12,018.43. 
offset  |.y  an  increase  of  $271,315.17  in  dividends  on  stocks  owned. 

Deductions  from  income  amounted  to  $6,898,441.37,  an  increase  of 
$338,825.35.  The  principal  fluctuations  were  increases  of  $189,507,33  in 
rental  of  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel.  $446,910.08  in  hire  of  equipment, 
$76,250.89  in  interest  on  equipment  trust  certificates.  $72,8JB.J')  in  op- 
erating guarantee  of  Merchants  Despatch  Transportation  Company,  $11.- 
286.84  in  miscellaneous  taxes,  partly  offset  by  decreases  of  $4.11.475  70  in 
interest  on  unfunded  debt  and  $26,559.20  in  rentals. 

The  profit  from  operation  for  the  year,  after  payment  of  six  per  cent 
in  dividends  upon  the  capital  stock,  was  $1,602,052.88  which  lias  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 

The  credits  for  retired  equipmrnt  during  the  year  amounted  to..  .$367,745  00 
The  charges  against  this  account  for  cost  of  one  cafe  coach, 
new  bridge  derrick,  ore  caboose  car  and  superheaters,  better 


.  ••*«..••.  .a...  ..a.  ..a. 


Credit  balance  equipment 
Total  credit  balance  December  31, 


31.  1911. 


1912 


58.702.69 

$309,042.11 
■  32.I94.J6 

.$341.23*6  67 


During  the  year  $1,067,500.00  was  expended  for  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  terminal  facilities  in  and  about  Detroit. 

The  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  River  has  been  in  constant  use  doting  the 
year,  and  has  proved  to  be  an  unqualified  success  from  every  point  of  view. 

rk  upon  the  extensive  terminal  station  has  progressed  rapidlv  and 


The 

favorably 
it 


and  unless  some  unforeseen  obstacle 


1  has  Jirogrcssc  I  rapidly  and 
prevents.  It  Is  expected  that 
will  tie  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  before  January  1.  1914. 

Of  four 


March 

cent  per  annum. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  I-ake  Shore 
Railway  Company,  effective  November  24, 
ronnini 


our  per 
Michigan  Southern 


y  Company,  effective  November  24,  1912,  for  the  reciprocal  grant  of 
g  rights  over  the  single  track  railroads  of  the  two  companies  be- 
I  Toledo,  whereby  the  two  roads  will  be  operated  «epaiately 


and  independently  as  before,  hut  with  the  greater  safety, 
convenience  of  double  track  operation. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Pension  Department  44  employes  were  retired 
and  place-)  upon  the  pension  rolls.  Of  these  retirements  30  were  authorised 
because  of  the  attainment  of  seventy  years  of  age  and  14  because  of  total 
and  permanent  physical  disability.  Twelve  pensioners  died  during  1912 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  194  retired  employes  were  carried  upon  the 
pension  rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  to  these  men  was 
$22.37  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  pension  allowancea  during  the  year 
was  $50,953.53. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  faithful,  efficient  performance 

of  the  service  during  the  year. 
WILLIAM  C.  BROWN. 

Frtndtnt 


of  duty  by  employees  in  every 


TWENTY-FOURTH    ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE   CLEVELAND  CINCINNATI   CHICAGO   AND   8T    LOUI8  RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 


To  Ike  tlfckhcldtrt  of 

Tint  C'LlVtLANO  ClMCIKKAT!   ClIICAOO   ft   Si   LOUIS  Rj.ll.WAY   COMPAM T t 

The  Board  of  Director*  herewith  submits  Its  report  for  the  year  ended 
31,  1912,  with  statements  showing  the  lesnlta  for  the  year  and 
1  condition  of  the  company. 

embraced  in  the  operation  of  the  road  is  as  follows: 

Af.lei 

Main  line  and  branches  owned.....   634.86 

Proprietary  lines    994.49 

Leased  lines    248.27 

Trackage  tights    134.02 

Total  mad  operated    2,011.64 

A  statement  showing  in  detail  the  mileage  of  road  operated  will  be  found 
on  anolhei  page. 

Thcte  wa-  no  change  in  the  capital  stock  during  the  year,  the  amounts 

bein 


authorised  and  outstanding  on  December  31,  1912, 
Preferred  sK-rk  authorized  

Commnn  neck  authorized   


•ing  aa  follows: 

j-imii.'i  i. ->n  U0 


Total  preferred  and  common  stock 
Preferred  Mock  issued  and  outstanding. 
Common  stock  issued  and  01 


.  .$10,000,000.00 
47,056.300.00 


$60.'NWUNI0.(I'I 

57.056. .M0  00 


Balance  common  stock  authorized  but  not  issued.  December 

31.  1912    t2.943.7OO.0O 


The  funded  debt  out-landing  December  31,  1911.  was  

It  has  hern  increased  during  the  year  as  follows: 
C  C  C  4  St  L  Ry  general  mortgage  bonds, 
issued  for  additions,  improvements,  double 

tracking,  equipment,  etc   $1 ,000,000.00 

C  C  C  ft  St  L  Ry  general  mortgage  bonds, 

issued  for  retirement  of  prior  lien  bonds..  579,000.00 
To  place  upon  the  general  books  of  the  Com- 
p-.ny  its  pro  rata  liability  in  connection  with 
rlie  certificates  issued  under  the  New  York 
•  Central  Lines  Equipment  Tnnt  Agreement 

of  1912   2.398,353.00 

Rrnl     F«tale     mortgage,     Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

Rachel  G.   Holme*   9.000.0). 


$87,357,685.34 


It  ha*  been  decreased  during  the  year  as  follows: 

I  ft  St  L  Rv  fir-l  mortgage  bonds  retired   $500,000.00 

Pro    rata    equipment    trust    certificates  due 

1.  1912    199.625  82 


3.986.3  S3  00 
$91,344,038  34 


Pro    rata  equipment 

November  1,  1912   

C  I  St  I.  ft  C  Ry  Co  first 

retired  

CI  St  L  ft  C  Ry  Co  general  first  mortgage 

bonds  retired  ...............aa...  

C  C  C  &  St  L  Ry  Co  5%  Gold  notes  retired. 
C  S  ft  C  R  R  Co  bonds  eliminated  from 

funded   debt,   the   interest   thereon  being 

treated    as    rent    paid    for    lease   of  that 


246.689.81 


2.571,000.00  3.608,315.63 


31,  1912   $87,735,722.71 


Total 

On  November  20,  1912.  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  The  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railway  Company  to  enter  into  an  equip- 
ment tragi  agtermrnr.  to  be  dated  January  1.  1913.  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  New  York  Central  Lines  equipment  trust  of  1913.  Out  of  the 
$24,000,000.00  of  certificates  authorized  there  will  be  issued,  early  in  1913. 
$12.540.000  00.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  to  he  assigned  to  this  company 
in  connection  with  the  issue  of  these  latter  certificates  will  be  approximately 
$1,258,000.00,  and  the  pro  rata  amount  of  the  certificates,  representing 
to  exceed  tWx  of  the  cost,  will  be  approximately  $l.O'9R,OCi0.O0.  Full  [ 
ticiilar*  as  to  the  character  of  the  equipment  to  be  acquired  will  be 
forth  in  the  report  to  the  stockholders  for  1913. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  AFFECTING  INCOME.. 

Increase 


be  set 


OgggATlHC  [ 

Rail  orxaATioxs — 


1912. 
2.011.64 


1911. 
2.011.64 


imV.-r  fiferoled  mills  cfernlrd 
'14.238.27  $30,4.11.914.81 


Revenues   $32,714,238.27  $30,4.11.914.86  $2,282,323.41 

Expenses    24,359,744.53    22.685.707.81  1,674,036.72 


Net    stvivrg    «aii,  nr-ras- 

$8,354,493.74 

$7,746,207.05 

$408,286.69 

Prr  ml  cf  nwm  

At  xiti.ssr  urgJuTiom — 

(74  46-S1 

$378,302.75 
406.785.17 

f74.S5-i) 

$355.626  95 
401.713.41 

-  ro.09%) 

$22,675.80 
5,071.7* 

Nff   prrtcii    AfXiLtAgy  op- 

$28,482.42 

$46,086.46 

$17,604.04 

Ngr  minimi  ran  

Railway  tax  utiimu  

$8,326,01  1.32 
1.100.242.60 

$7,700,120.59 
1.062.512.28 

$7,135.7*8.71 

$6/.37.ftO- -.31 

U"«.:m  41 
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OTHU  INCOMC 

Ji  ll  t  futility  mil  income   $J4l,i*«.44 

MisL-ellanceiiis  rent  ilicsifltc   21V.UlA.8l 

dividends  un  *tu*-ks  owned   40.'**?.  17 

Interest  en  beinels  uwncd   J5.O4O.0O 

Interest  on  nutrs,  luar<s,  etc   73.645.OH 

Interest   ou   linking    fund  bond* 

owned    12.060.00 

Total,  mlira  ikcomi   »756.80«.50 

('•■cm  ixcoMt    »7,»92,577.22 

1)11)1  It  1 1  in*  M'-'M  t«0H  INCOME, 

Pm  Ihm  «f  other  roads   tJ01.J6.'  92 

Hue-  of  eiiuitimei.l    debit  balance.  505,122.44 

Joint  facility  rent  |u>uble   482,9^1.65 

.M ntelUliei.il>.  ic  .t  layablr   I40.H60.6l> 

MisetllaiK-euM  tas  iicitu»l»   2.970.UO 

Separately    eip.iatr.1    properties—  ....... 

los*    71.,  I0./6 

Centiai  lndiam  R»— deficit   54,245.00 

Interest  on  funded  debt    J.KJO.HvJh.S; 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt   IJ4.4.W.M 

Amortization  of  discount  on  funded 

debt   

Miscellaneous  deductions   .......  I.SJ5.68 

Apprrt|irialiflil  of  income  to  'ink- 
in  |  fund                                 .  12.06O.0o 

Total  trorcttojis  raou  eisuss 

iycomi    15.5441,225.47 

NtT  iMowt    12,344.351.75 

Dividend-  preferred,  four,  aagre   

rating  S',i    500.000.00 

Si  srt .1  »  n.t  tm  visa   $1,844,351.75 


(J19.6Jv.E6 
207.98S.31 
72,764.90 
46.120.00 
52.769.25 
H.448.94 


521,949.58 
11,028.50 
—31,797.73 
— 11,080.00 
20,875.83 
26,041.06 

12,060.00 


mately  J59.BOO.00  covering  abnormal  expenditures  for  labor  and 
growing  out  <ii  flood  tendinous  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo.  Tlic 
increase  ill  pay  rolls  of  this  department  «»  5J7J,49S.2S. 

I  lie  increase  in  maintenance  uf  equipment  repairs  is  distributed  to  sub- 
stantially all  ..I  the  accounts  pay  rolls  o(  this  department  increasing 
t281.252.5M. 

Of  the  mcirasc  in  clUngcs  to  renewal*  of  niuipment,  amounting  to  tlJJ.- 
026.85,  *Jit>.  171.05  is  in  p.»"«nger  cars,  of  which  there  weie  10  retired  this 
year  against  8  last  year.  5198,546.05  in  freight  cars  of  which  there  were 


57.345,339.57  $547,237.65 


901  retired  this  year  against  642  last  yeai,  and  $18.047  04  in  work  eyuip- 
«?n' 75i  >i.  ijivii?^  ia  menl,  of  which  there  weie  65  units  retired  in  1912  against  57  in  1911. 
1/U/./JI.26  aay.u//...  xyuaK  >mou,i|:>  a,c  v„,xrMl  o((,c,  uy  tt  dCCItiM:  Df  51  13.737.29  (or  loco- 
motive retirements,  there  having  been  ritucd  but  14  locomotives  this  year, 
as  compared  with  39  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  decrease  in  Iraroc  Cstpen-es  was  $52,0S4  S9.  the  iinpoitsnt  decreases 
being  in  tj;eiiiitcndciicc.  advertising,  fast  (iciglit  lines  an-l  sutiontiy 
and  printing. 

Tralvtforlatioii  expense*  increased  $739,641.38.  of  which  $394,515.49  was 
in  pay  lolls  and  it  due  to  increased  force  in  this  department,  together  wiih 
increased  compcii-alnn  paid  certain  classes  of  labor  due  to  change*  In 
rate*  ol  pay.  "1  he  increases  extend  to  practically  all  of  the  accounts  in 
this  grouj  and  reflect  the  increases  in  tonnage,  locomotive,  car 


$132,500  00  $168,862.02 
763,307.31  —258,184.87 
526,7'M  42  -13,873.77 
141,710.61  -749.95 
  2,970.00 


is  in  injuries  to  persons. 


74,115.15 


53,425.00  —33.423.00 
  1.535.68 


$5,543,723.98  $4,501.49 


$I.MM,«15.S9  $542,736.16 


H.501.415.59  $542,736.16 


Amount  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  tfrcc  surplus)  December 

31,  1911    $2,169,152.60 

Surplus  for  the  year  1912   1.844,331.75 

$4,013,504.35 

IHduct: 

Discount  so  C  C  C  »  St  L  gen  mtg  bonds   $100,000.00 

Commissions  on  1910  and  1911  gold  deb  ootids..      .'/3.J/1  53 
li  rnme    Si  v.  r        '    1  <•>»    '■     Mav.    1«I  -'-    I""1  ; 

I.ouis  Div  sinking  fund  bonds  (adjustment)...  341,500.00 
Interest  January  1.  1883  to  tulv  I,  183*  on  Kin 

kakee  &  Seneca  1st  mtg  bonds  (uncolleelililr  l .  117.000.00 
Accumulated  advances  t«    Mount   Cilead  Sh.  n 

l  ine  Ry  Co  (uncollectible)   26.864.29 

Adjustment  of  Chicago  Indianapolis  St  St  Louis 

Short  Line  Ry— advance  account   167,624.89 

Value  of  property  abandoned  1905  to  1912   1.3*5.110  00 

Adjustment  ol  sundry  account.   IO4,0oJ  67  2,515.561.38 

BaXaKCI   TO    CSEDIT   or    r«OFIT   AXB    U»l    (MM    H  IHt'l) 

DxrCkfSLg  31,   1912  $l,47/,Vjy.V7 

The  groea  operating  revenues  for  the  year.  $32,714,238.27.   were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  showing  an  inciease  over  the 
ins  vear  of  $2,282,323.41.  of  which  amount  $2  215.691  44  was  in  tran 
tion    revenue   and    $66.631  97    in    revenue    from   chelations   other  .nan 
tra^sportatiorn  ^  ^  ^  $22-,  ^.002.1 0.  an   increase  of 

$2,234,706.23.  or  11.21  per  cent.  There  was  moved  *•■  aggregate  of  25,816.- 
649  ton*  of  revenue  producing  freight,  an  increase  of  2.4,7059  tons  over 
the  previous  yc.it.  of  which  1.594.'»32  tons  was  in  the  products  of  mine. 
181.829  in  the  pn-lucts  of  forests,  the  remainder  of  the  increase  being 
distributed  among  the  other  commodities  The  average  receipts  per  lor, 
per  mile  were  5  43  mitls.  a*  com  -ared  with  5.50  mills  in  the  P'cv-'ous  rear 
a  decre.i«e  of  .07  mills.  The  average  haul  per  ton  incien«ed  2.9  miles  and 
the  average  number  of  ton*  of  revenue  freight  per  tram  mile  increased  29 
tons,  while  the  average  number  of  freight  cars  per  tram  mile  decreased 

'  Vawrgrr  revenue  ,l<-r  reused  541.119.12.  there  being  t  decrease  in  inter- 
line business  of  $44.86*. 34  and  an  inetea«e  in  local  business  ol  $3,749.22 
The  average  amount  iwteived  from  each  passenger  increased  1.1  cents  and 
the  average  receipts  per  passenger  mile  increased  from  1  825  cent*  to  I_9t>. 
cent.,  or  077  cerit*.  There  were  122.684  lea.  passenger,  earned  in  1912: 
the  average  distance  carried  decreased  1.7  ro-.les  and  there  was  a  decrease 
of  19.532,803  in  passengers  carried  one  mile. 

Of  the  decrease  of  $67,128.25  in  mail  rrveniie.  $32,070.11  was  the  result 
of  decrease  in  mail  compensation  altowc.l  by  the  Government,  the  balance 
of  the  dcerea.e  resulttni!  (rem  adjustment  made  in  the  mail  revenue  ac- 
counts for  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  express  levcnuc.  $63,583.84.  re  .resent,  this  company  s 
prormrlim  of  the  earnings  from  increased  cxprec.  traffic  a*  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  .«.««« 

Reeenite  fr-rn  mi  lk  tTafhc  earned  en  oassenrer  train,  increased  *ii..bsli.14 
and  rr  fleets  the  efforts  made  to  desele-p  this  character  of  traffic  durmr  the 
year,  together  with  the  improved  facilities  for  handling  same,  afforded  by 
the  new  baggage  cars  received  d-.irieg  the  year.  „. 

Kerenties  from  operanmis  other  lhan  trai>»l-r.rtatl<v.i  increased  $66*31  97. 
of  which  $34.75094  is  ftom  car  service  idemurragei  and  $30,777.56  in 
miseellaneou.  revenue.  «..•.....,, 

The  operating  eiperses  for  the  vear  aggregate  524  .159  J  44  fJ,  an  increase 
of  $1,674,036.72,  detail  of  which  by  arouss  is  as  follows; 

Maintenance  of  war  and  structure*  -increase. ,. .   5541.944  96 

Maintenance  of  eeiinvme-it  repairs    increase   3t?-iS?  if 

Maintenance  of  equipment  renewal.— increase   1 33.<J.'f>  8! 

Traffic  expense* — dretesse   5- 0*4  8o 

Tuiuportatinn  expenses— ineiease   7?J-*1!  25 

General  e»pen»e»— !ecre»«e   I2.24T92 

Net  Increase  $1,674,036.72 


Thr  incie 
all  of  ihe 


Hlct'iticr  of  mit  and 
principally  fr 


structure*.  wMli  PMeml  fitfof.uh 
the  incrraic!  rxpcnililufr*  f"f 


rail",  tif*  nn.l  olhrr  track  mtittrrUI.  *nd  in  roadway  and  irncV.  tht  1»ttf 
■ecminl  iiwrfa*iiit»  ft26l.B2i.62.  IncluHcfl  in  tbi»  ■■■■Hi  Et  an  inrfe»»r  H 
B»rl>  $1^0.000  00  in  the  W  fftlH  of  the  vmriou*  dMUWM  nn.1  Sfproiti 


mik-aiK.    The  (iiincipal  item  of  decrca*e  [ 
due  to  abnormal  payments  id  the  preceding  >tar. 

(Ucnera.  u|icmcs  decreased  SI2.i4l.92,  the  jtrincival  item*  of  dctv.CJ.te 
betUK  iaw  BHKIMI  $17,17i. II,  salaries  and  txyt nw*  ot  kcitefat  o4Hcer» 
(5V6J5.94,  *tatioiicry  and  ^iimi.K  $4,RU05,  partially  ofltct  by  incrrave  m 
pcriaions  $10,684. 7 J,  insurance  $10,484.60  and  aaUma  of  c!«k»  and  at 
tendant*  $5,112.51. 

The  net  deficit  from  auxiliary  operations  decreased  $17,604  04.  pr»c 
neatly  all  of  which  is  in  the  dining  car  service,  from  which  the  revenue* 
increase:!   $25,514.65   while  expenses  increased   but  $7,540.14. 

Taxes  increased  $127,7i0.J2,  of  which  $6«.619.40  is  on  real  estate  in 
Ohio,  $27,565. IV  on  rc.il  estate  in  Indiana.  $31,970.13  on  real  et<Ute  in 
Illinois,  the  balance  be  inn  fluctuations  in  taxes  of  other  character. 

Uncrating  income  for  the  year  was  $7.135.76.8.72.  an  tncrettt  of  $49S,- 
1641.41  ovtr  the  preceding  year.  Other  mcume  was  $756,608.50.  an  incTCate 
af  $4'/. 077. 24,  tluc  to  increased  joint  facility  and  miscellaneous  rent  in^ 
come  ami  incrcat>cd  inter  cat  on  deposit »,  partially  offset  by  decrease  of 
$31,797.73  in  dividend*,  on  stocks  owned.  Gross  income  was  $7,892,577.22, 
an  increase  of  $547,237.65  over  previous  year. 

deduction*  from  grot*  income  increased  $4,501.49,  of  which  the  more 
important  items  are:  increased  interest  on  general  mortgage  bond*-  $43,- 
152.99,  on  gold  debenture  bond*  $105,625.00,  interest  on  equipment  trust 
certificate*  -1912  $106,726.70.  increase  in  interest  on  note s  $74, 1 1 S  1 5. 
partially  offset  by  decrease  of  $254,(84.M7  in  hire  of  equipment  debit  bal- 
ance and  decrease  of  $43,873.77  in  joint  facility  rent  payable. 

The  turplu*  for  the  year  after  paying  a  dividend  of  $500,000.00.  ren- 
rcfcctiling  5',i  on  the  preferred  stock,  was  $1,844,351.75.  an  increase  of 
$5-*  2.736. 16, 

There  waf  expended  during  the  year  for  additions  to  the  properly,  irn- 
proveniemn,  dou'ilr  tracking,  equipment,  etc.,  and  charged  to  cost  of  road 
and  equipment,  the  turn  of  $3,048,573.13,  n  detailed  statement  of  which 
will  be  found  upon  another  page. 

Action  wits  taken  during  the  year  by  the  Mock  hold,  t  s  and  the  director* 
of  the  several  companies  authorising  the  conveyance  to  this  company,  under 
the  Ohio  statule*.  of  the  entire  properties,  0f  the  Cincinnati  &  Springneld 
Railway  Company.  Columbus  Springfield  4  Cincinnati  Kadway  (.-funpany. 
IIarri»oit  Branch  Katltoad  Company  and  Fmdlay  Kelt  Railway  Company;  aNo 
the  conveyance  to  thi*  company,  uihIct  the  law,  of  ll'mois  and  of  Indiana, 
of  the  entire  (iropertie*  of  the  Catro  N'incetmes  A  Chicago  Kailmay  Com- 
pjnr  and  Chicago  Indiannfiolis  &  St.  Louis  Short  Line  Railway  Company. 

L pon  the  execution  of  the  *evcr a!  deeds  of  conveyance  »o  authorised 
the  properties  of  the  six  companies  mentioned  above  will  become  a  part  bf 
the  property  of  this  company  as  completely  and  effectually  as  if  the  several 
companies  had  become  merged  with  this  company,  but  sub;ect,  neverthele**. 
to  the  liens  upon  said  property  severally  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance). 

At  the  annual  meetini!  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  October  30.  1912.  a  resolution  providing  for  the  guarantee, 
hy  the  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  4%  St  LMH  Railway  Company,  of  the 
payment  of  principal  of  five  million  ($5.000,000.00 >  dollar*,  par  value,  of 
the  fifty  yeur  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  Kvansville  Mt  Carmel  k 
Northern  Railway  Comi-iny.  an!  inteTt't  thereon,  to  be  issued  from  time- 
to  time  under  th*  mcrtuage  executed  by  that  company  to  the  Guaranty 
Tri:M  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee,  dated  November  1,  1910.  matnring 
July  I,  1'JoO.  and  hearing  iutenst  at  the  rate  oi  four  and  one  half  per  cent 
(4,  v^i )  per  annum,  received  an  affirmative  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  cipital  stock  of  the  company  i*<-ncd  and  outstanding,  and 
ha  v  tit  if  hern  e«m>ented  to  hy  more  than  a  majority  interest  of  the  bolder* 
of  the  preferred  stock,  was  dnlv  adopted. 

During  thr  year  an  afTeement  was  entered  into  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  Nt  »  York,  irovi-fing  for  the  purchase  hv  the  Trust  Company, 
for  ihe  hrnrfit  of  this  romp.ir.y.  of  apptovim^trl v  ?u  i»'Kl  ^crr*  of  coal  land* 
upon  which  advance  payment*  of  $150  000.00  were 
hdnnre  of  thr  eo-t'to  he  paid  luly  1st.  1917. 
lei  .1*  of  such"  land-  arc  to  he  delivered  by  the 
expenditure*  to  thr  ..mount  of  $$4.243  84  have 

romp.iny  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Krie  R.  R.  Co.,  wherrbv  each  compnnr  u*e*  the  main  track  of  thr  olhrr 
between  Dayton,  O..  and  Cold  Si  ring*,  O.  a  distance  of  about  19.5  mile*, 
thereby  making  a  double  track  arrangement  which  became  operative 
October  15. 

To  enable  the  pa**enerr  train*  of  this  eompsnv  to  reach  a  connection  with 
the  track*  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  ft  Dayton  Ry.  Co.  and  lo  operate 
such  train*  to  and  fioin  the  Union  Depot  at  Toledo,  this  company,  on 
April  1912.  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
Ry.  C<\  providing  for  the  use  by  thi<«  company  a*  a  tenant  of  the  latteT 
ci'tn-vrtty  «»f  al^otit  3.700  lert  of  thr  main  track  of  the  l*e«n*v|vania  Co. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Property  Investment  account  of  this  company 
has  re- lilted  in  K Viral  adjustmenra  affecting  the  Road  and  Equipment. 
Secitritie*.  and  Advances  Accouiu*.  ti»  conform  to  thr  acrmmting  require- 
ment- of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  involving  the  chargine 
off  aeainst  profit  i.nd  lo**  of  the  value  of  certain  property  abandoned.  alT 
of  which  ad:u*lmet»ti  ate  reflected  in  the  balance  sheet,  shown  elsewhere 
in  tbis  report. 

In  the  operation  of  thr  Tension  Department  44  emp.o, ees  were  retired 
and  placr  l  upon  the  pension  roll*.  Of  these  retirements,  25  were  authorifed 
because  of  the  attainment  of  seventy  years  of  age  and  19  because  of  total 
and  permanent  physical  disability.  Nineteen  pensioner*  died  during  191? 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  197  retired  employees  were  carried  upon  the 
pension  rolls.  The  average  monthly  pension  allowance  to  these  men  ww 
$20.32  and  the  total  amount  paid  So  pension  allowance*  during  the  year 

was  $46,617  28. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  faithful,  efficient  performance 
of  duty  by  employee*  in  every  department  of  the  *ervice  during  the  year. 

WILLIAM  C.  BROWN. 


in  DM  St 
made  hv  this  company,  the 
■it  which  time  the  deed  or 
Trust  Company.  Prr!iminar> 
been  made  for  drilling,  etc 
March  12,  1912,  th 
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The  Committee  on  Buildings  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  report  on  Roof  Covering,  which  was  presented  yes- 
terday. Beginning  with  practically  no  accurate  informa- 
three  years  ago,  the  committee  has  devoted 
to  this  subject  and  brought  out  a  very  valuable 
comparison  of  the  various  materials.  Roofing  materials 
are  largely  trade  products  made  under  highly  competitive 
conditions  and  by  patented  processes.  Because  of  this 
the  makers  have  been  unwilling  to  give  out  Information 
regarding  their  products,  and  the  committee  has  labored 
under  serious  difficulties.  The  report  Is  espoclall 
ble.  as  It  deals  with  materials  which  the  average 
la  called  upon  to  specify  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
which,  as  a  rule,  he  knows  tittle  about.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  of  great  assistance  in  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  products  for  specific  purposes.  The 
bringing  out  of  much  of  this  information  should  largely 


a 

know  that 
It. 


where  the 
be  orders  a 


certain  product  he  will  re- 


The  methods  of  graphical  analysis  of  the  throat  and 
station  track  capacity  of  large  passenger  terminals  pre- 
sented by  the  Yards  and  Terminals  Committee  yesterday 
morning,  brought  out  information  which  should  be  hlgCly 
useful  In  the  design  of  large  passengor  stations  or  in  the 
study  of  traffic  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and 
relieving  congestion.  While  a  study  of  this  nature  ia  of 
direct  value  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  railway 
engineers,  it  is  of  very  great  value  to  that  small  propor- 
tion having  in  charge  the  design  or  operation  of  large 
terminals.  The  three  methods  outlined  for  studying  this 
special  problem  should  form  a  basis  on  which  such  studies 
can  be  readily  made  and  should  also  be  of  considerable 
In  making  comparisons  upon  the  same  basis  of 
at 


The  directors  of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  fol- 
lowing their  meeting  In  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  gave  out  a 
statement  strongly  advocating  the  amendment  of  the  Erd- 
man  act  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  has  been 
eaUed  by  President  Wilson.  The 
ening  the  provisions  of  the  law  so  as, 
to  Include  mediation  and  arbitration  of  disputes 
railways  and  their  track  employes.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  law  now  applies  only  to  controversies  between  the 
roads  and  employes  concerned  directly  with  the  operation 
of  trains.  The  Railway  Business  Association  believes  It 
should  be  made  applicable  to  trackmen,  clerks,  freight- 
handlers,  machinists,  boiler-makers,  blacksmiths,  car-repair- 
ers, eta  It  also  favors  the  creation  of  a  board  In  which 
"the  proportion  of  the  neutral  arbitrators  to  partisans  will 
bring  more  minds  to  bear  upon  the  many  questions  arising 
in  large  areas  and  tend  to  promote  equity  la  decisions." 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  arbitration  board  con- 
sists of  one  representative  of  the  railways,  one  of  the) 
employes  and  an  umpire,  the  last-named  of  whom  really 
always  decides  the  controversy.  The  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing law  are  conceded  by  practically  all  who  have  studied 
Its  workings.  The  country  recently  has  very  narrowly 
escaped  several  bad  strikes,  and  something  should  be  done 
speedily  to  remove  the  constantly  recurring  menace  of 
serious  interruptions  of  transportation  service.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  more  Important  matters  demanding  attention 
by 


In  a  number  of  ways  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Hallway  Engineering  Association,  which  closes 
to-day,  has  been  better  than  any  of  the  previous  meetings. 
The  number  of  members  In  attendance  Is  greater  than  ever 
before,  as  shown  by  the  official  registration  figures.  In 
1911,  S51  members  registered;  In  1912.  386,  and  this  year 
434.  This  year's  registration  is  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  association,  which  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Wendt  In  his  Inaugural  address  to 
have  reached  1,115.  The  attendance  In  the  meetings  has 
been  uniformly  good,  even  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions. 
The  meetings  have  been  carried  through  on  schedule  time 
and  the  final  adjournment  of  tho  sessions  for  hearing  re- 
ports and  discussions  was  made  at  the  unusually  early 
hour  of  12:35  yesterday.  One  reason  for  the  very  large 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  convention  is  that  the 
association  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  officially  recog- 
nised on  Its  programme  the  exhibition  at  the  Coliseum. 
The  programme  Included  four  days,  Friday  being  devoted 
to  a  "visit  to  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Exhibition 
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in  the  Coliseum  and  Armor}'  "  The  officers  of  the  Appli- 
ances Association  notified  all  exhibitors  that  the  exhibition 
would  close  officially  at  10:00  o'clock  to-night  (Friday),  and 
that  exhibit*  moat  be  left  intact  up  to  that  time.  The 
knowledge  that  this  waa  the  case  has  caused  many  of  the 
members  of  the  engineering  association  to  postpone  their 
visit  to  the  exhibition  until  Friday,  which  has  allowed  them 
to  spend  all  of  their  time  In  the  meetings  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  attendance  has  also  been  augmented  by  a  very 
general  Interest  in  the  reports  presented  this  year.  Some 
of  these  were  among  the  most  important  which  the  asso- 
ciation's committees  have  yet  prepared.  The  Track  Com- 
mittee had  a  long  and  detailed  report,  including  much  im- 
portant matter.  The  Tarda  and  Terminals  Committee  pre- 
sented some  very  valuable  data  concerning  the  study  of 
operating  conditions  of  large  passenger  terminals,  and  also 
presented  a  good  report  on  some  features  of  the  operation 
of  hump  yards.  The  report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Struc- 
tures Committee  covered  the  very  Important  matter  of  in- 
spection; the  Committee  on  Buildings  completed  the  report 
on  roofing  materials,  and  the  Rail  Committee  maintained 
the  very  high  standard  that  ita  previous  reports  have  set. 
The  retiring  president,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  all  the  officer* 
and  committees  of  the  association,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  year's  work. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  Electricity  brought  up  a 
subject  the  importance  of  which  is  not  generally  realised  by 
those  not  fully  conversant  with  the  subject  of  steam  road 
electrification.  Many  consider  that  when  the  electrification 
of  the  tracks  is  completed,  the  only  remaining  problems  are 
those  of  an  operating  nature.  The  elaborate  precautions' 
taken  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  electrolysis  In  the 
Grand  Central  terminal  show  that  engineering  problems  of 
magnitude  also  remain  to  bo  solved.  While  the  subject  of 
electrolysis  has  required  attention  ever  since  street  cars 
have  been  operated  by  electricity,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  stray  currents  have  been  the  cause  of  frequent  destruc- 
tion of  conduits  and  water  pipes,  the  full  effects  of  this 
destructive  action  have  not  always  been  realized  when  the 
advisability  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  steam  railway  ter- 
minals has  been  discussed.  Difficulties  of  this  nature  from 
the  surface  lines  in  many  cities  have  been  pronounced,  and, 
notably  In  Chicago,  have  given  rise  to  many  complaints 
and  careful  study  within  the  paat  year.  With  the  much 
larger  amounts  of  power  required  for  heavy  railway  service, 
these  troubles  may  be  greatly  intensified  and  care  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  damage  to  private  property  as  well  as  to 
the  railway  structures  themselves.  The  committee  on  Elec- 
tricity has  an  Interesting  subject,  which  will  become  Increas- 
ingly Important  to  steam  railroad  men  as  the  mileage  of 
electrified  tracks  increases. 

NEED  FOR  DATA  REGARDING  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  committees  studying 
the  various  elements  of  the  track  structure  indicates  that 
there  is  a  very  general  sentiment  that  the  time  hss  come  when 
more  accurate  data  should  be  collected  regarding  the  stresses 
to  which  the  track  is  subjected  and  the  strength  of  the 
individual  parts  singly  and  together.  The  Ballast  committee 
reports  that  as  a  result  of  its  study  "a  further  test  In 
track  under  regular  traffic  Is  desirable."  and  has  outlined  in 
some  detail  how  such  a  test  should  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  depth  of  ballast  of  various  kinds  to  insure 
uniform  distribution  of  loads  on  the  roadway.  The  Road- 
way committee  renews  the  recommend n t io ti  made  by  It  a  year 
ago  that  a  special  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Roadway.  Ballast  and  Track  committees  be  appointed  to  make 


experiments  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of 
the  load  transmitted  to  the  roadbed  and  the  bearing  power 
of  various  materials  ordinarily  found  in  the  construction  of 
the  roadway.  Because  or  the  close  relation  between  the  road- 
bed, ballast,  ties  and  rail,  such  an  investigation  must  cover 
the  entire  track  structure,  for  it  Is  Impossible  to  study  the 
action  of  any  one  part  alone.  The  use  of  a  heavier  rail 
decreases  tho  load  upon  the  Individual  tie  by  distributing  It 
over  a  greater  number  of  ties.  Likewise,  an  increased  depth 
of  ballast  distributes  the  load  more  evenly  upon  the  road- 
bed. The  Tie  committee  bears  this  In  mind  when  It  reiterates 
the  statement  made  a  year  ago  that  It  Is  Impracticable  to 
make  successful  experiments  to  determine  the  else  of  cross- 
ties  because  of  the  Influence  of  these  other  variables 

The  rapidly  Increasing  cost  of  maintenance  of  track  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  less  able  to  withstand  the  demands  made 
upon  it  from  year  to  year,  and  some  remedy  is  necessary. 
In  spite  of  the  many  years  that  railway  tracks  have  been 
built  and  maintained  there  is  practically  no  data  regarding 

cellent  theoretical  analyses  have  been  made  and  some  elabo- 
rate experiments  have  been  carried  out,  notably  those  of 
the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoooa  and  of  Director  Schobert  in 
Germany.  These  experiments,  however,  have  been  conducted 
largely  under  artificial  conditions  with  the  track  equipment  es- 
pecially constructed  and  with  assumptions  more  or  less  accu- 
rate regarding  the  loads,  climatic  and  other  conditions,  so  that 
the  remits  only  approximate  those  secured  under  traffic 

Before  the  track  structure  can  be  intelligently  designed,  the 
forces  acting  on  It  must  be  known.  The  track  of  to-day  is  not 
the  resutt  of  such  a  design,  but  rather  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment along  more  or  less  arbitrary  lines.  As  it  is  becoming 
more  evident  that  the  limit  of  this  development  along  the 
present  lines  will  soon  be  reached,  if  indeed  It  baa  not  al- 
ready been  reached,  s  series  of  tests  carried  on  in  a  main 
track  under  actual  traffic  conditions  should  be  extremely 
valuable  In  indicating  the  weak  points  in  the  present  con- 
struction and  showing  wherein  it  may  be  strengthened.  Aside 
from  the  necessity  of  securing  a  track  structure  of  sufficient 
strength  to  meet  present  traffic!  conditions,  It  should  be  possi- 
ble, with  such  tests,  to  determine  the  most  economical  con- 
struction to  withstand  given  loads,  so  that  one  could  deter- 
mine, for  instance,  whether  It  is  more  economical  to  use  a 
greater  depth  of  ballast  or  larger  ties  to  secure  the  desired 
resistance.  One  road  Is  now  making  a  careful  study  along 
this  line,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  lnfluet.ee  of  the 
subgrade  on  the  track  structure  above.  It  alms  to  divide  the 
roadbed  Into  four  general  classifications,  depending  upon  Its 
degree  of  solidity.  Then,  with  a  certain  grade  of  founda- 
tion, one  depth  of  ballast  and  one  sise  and  spacing  of  ties 
could  be  recommended  to  give  a  strength  equsl  to  that  of 
another  depth  of  ballast  on  another  roadbed.  A  series  of 
experiments  to  cover  all  the  variables  entering  into  track 
construction  would  necessarily  be  extensive  and  expensive, 
but  when  one  considers  the  amount  of  money  spent  an- 
nually for  track  maintenance  It  should  be  well  worth  the 
cost.  Because  of  these  numerous  variables,  it  is  not  to  b« 
expected  that  a  section  of  track  can  ever  be  designed  with  the 
mathematical  exactness  that  a  bridge  can,  but  a  good  series 
of  tests  should  go  a  long  way  towards  removing  many  of 
the  uncertainties  and  bring  us  nesrer  to  an  exact  solution. 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC-IRON  MOUNTAIN  DINNER. 

The  officers  or  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  sys- 
tem who  were  present  at  the  convention  held  their  annual 
dinner  Tuesday  noon.  The  representatives  or  the  system 
who  were  present  included  Messrs.  Hsdley,  Lelghty,  Hals, 
Carpenter.  Dorley,  Curd,  Burton.  White.  Rlckert,  Buckhols. 
Walker,  Simons,  Butterworth  and  BlsholT. 
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The  Thursday  morning  session  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:20  a.  m. 
t>7  President  Churchill. 


YARDS  AND  TERMINAL8. 


The  Board  of  Direction  has  assigned  the  following  sub- 
jects to  this  committee: 

(1)  Report  on  typical  situation  plana  of  passenger  sta- 
tions, of  both  through  and  stub  types,  with  critical  analysts 
of  working  capacity,  and  Include  a  review  of  the  different 
methods  of  estimating  their  capacity. 

(2)  Report  on  developments  In  the  handling  of  freight 
by  mechanical  means. 

(3)  Report  on  developments  in  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  hump  yards. 

TYPICAL  BITCATIOlf  PLANS  OF  PASSKSHER  STATIONS. 

In  the  development  of  the  subject  the  committee  pre- 
sented situation  plans  and  description  of  the  business 
handled  at  the  following  passenger  stations:  Baltimore. 
B.  &  O.;  Baltimore.  Pennsylvania;  Boston,  South  Station; 
Philadelphia.  B.  &  (>.:  St.  Louis,  Union  Station;  and  Wash- 
ington, Union  Station. 


C.  H.  SPENCER, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Yards  and  Terminals. 

•  In  arriving  at  a  description  of  the  business  bandied  at 
each  station,  the  following  outline  has  been  used; 

Handling  of  mail,  handling  of  express,  handling  of  bas- 
' gage— Individual,  theatrical;  passengers,  through,  local  and 
suburban. 

Each  Item  should  bo  considered  apart  from  any  other, 
particularly  as  to  that  which  fixes  the  maximum  rapacity 
In  a  certain  unit  of  time,  say,  one  hour.  This  would  be 
followed  by  consideration  aR  to  whether  this  speed  or 
maximum  capacity  could  be  sustained  for  a  longer  period. 
Finally  the  four  headings  would  be  considered  a.i  applied 
to  each  layout, 

The  committee  offers  three  methods  of  graphical  critical 
analysis  of  working  capacity  of  throat  and  station  tracks 
at  a  station.  The  first  method  has  been  used  by  the  Bel- 
gian state  railway  and  is  shown  In  article  by  Messrs. 
WelBsenbruch  and  Verdeyen  in  Bulletin  of  International 
Railway  Congress,  for  September,  1908.  The  second  method 
has  been  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  studies  of 
the  Broad  Street  (Philadelphia)  station.  The  third  method 
has  been  designed  for  the  committee  work  this  year. 

A  method  devised  for  the  Dirschau  Passenger  station 
and  described  in  Bulletin  of  International  Railway  Con- 
gress, for  February.  1909,  la,  after  consideration,  not 
recommended. 

The  essentials  to  be  shown  on  diagram  for  analysis  of 
working  capacity  of  a  passenger  station  are: 
(1)    Occupation  of  station  tracks — 

(a)  Capacity  of  each  track; 

(b)  Time  of  occupation; 

(c)  Makeup  of  trains; 


(d)    Movements,  If  any,  on  Internal  crossovers  in 
station. 

(a)    Number  of  trains  and  route  arriving  and  de- 
parting and  direction  of  movement. 
(2)    Movements  on  throat  tracks — 

(a)  '  Arbitrary  time  over  route; 

(b)  Whether  scheduled  trains,  drafts,  road  engines 
or  switch  engines; 

(c)  Route  used  before  entering  and  after  leaving 
and  direction  of  movements; 

(dl    Interference  from  cross  movements. 
Each  of  the  three  methods  submitted  has  stood  the  test 
of  application  to  extremely  heavy  traffic  conditions. 

Diagram  of  Train  Movements  at  Camden  Station,  Baltimore, 
MA.,  Vting  Belgian  Diagram, 

A  diagram  was  presented  showing  train  movements  at 
the  Camden  station  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  was 
an  application  of  the  diagram  used  on  the  Belgian  State 
railways,  and  worked  out  by  officers  of  that  system.  It 
was  explained  by  L\  Welssenbruch  and  J.  Verdeyen  in  the 
Rulletln  of  the  International  Railway  Congress  issued  in 
September,  1908. 

In  applying  this  diagram  to  Camden  station  there  were 
certain  minor  features  added  to  those  given  In  the  above 
bulletin,  especially  the  table  showing  the  capacity  of 
tracks  and  the  symbols  used  to  designate  the  number  and 
kind  of  cars  occupying  the  platform  tracks.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  whether  or  not  two  trains  could 
occupy  the  platform  track  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  diagram  of  Camden  station  two  hours  were  se- 
lected in  which  the  number  of  movements  was  at  a  maxi- 
mum. Many  of  these  movements  were  switching  move- 
ments, and  during  the  particular  time  chosen  the  station 
platforms-,  were  not  utilized  to  their  full  capacity  for  In- 
bound and  outbound  main  line  trains.  This  period  was 
selected  and  the  diagram  prepared  to  show  especially  the 
possibility  of  representing  internal  switching  movements 
as  well  as  the  movements  of  trains  and  light  road  arid 
switching  engines. 

The  diagram  as  applied  to  Camden  station  showed  Its 
use  both  for  a  terminal  station  and  a  through  station, 
since  tracks  1  to  7  Inclusive  are  stub  tracks  In  the  train 
shed,  while  tracks  8  and  9  are  on  a  lower  level  entering 
the  Belt  Line  tunnel  on  the  main  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  constituting  a  through  station. 

The  fundamental  Idea  of  the  Belgian  diagram  Is  to  select 
a  certain  number  of  platform  tracks,  access  to  which  Is 
secured  over  one  track,  or  a  short  stretch  of  a  track, 
which  can  be  called  the  "running  line"  of  the  group 
selected.  Tracks  8  and  9  show  In  reality  a  through  sta- 
tion, and  therefore,  have  two  running  lines.  In  order  to  rep- 
resent routes  and  to  Immediately  detect  movements  which 
would  foul  each  other,  numbers  are  selected  to  Indicate 
the  different  routes. 

The  value  of  the  diagram  depends  entirely  upon  the 
selection  of  the  running  lines  and  the  numbers  represent- 
ing routes.  The  route  numbers  and  the  station  platform 
numbers  can  be  made  different  In  design,  and  running 
lines  should  be  shown  in  dotted  and  broken  lines  or  in 
lines  of  different  colors.  There  may  be  several  selections 
of  running  lines  and  routes,  but  after  one  or  two  trials  the 
arrangement  that  gives  the  greatest  station  capacity  will 
be  easily  determined. 

This  diagram  covered  the  five  essentials  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  committee  as  necessary  for  a 
graphical  analysis  of  working  capacity  of  a  passenger 
station  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  station  tracks.  In 
the  table  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram  the  capacity 
of  each  track  could  be  ascertained.  It  showed  the  compo- 
sition of  the  train  or  cut  of  cars  occupying  the  track  and 
the  length  of  time  that  the  different  trains  or  cuts  occupied 
that  track,  and  whether  cars  were  taken  off  or  added  to 
those  on  the  track.  It  showed  Internal  movement,  also 
the  number  and  route  of  arriving  and  departing  trains  with 
their  direction.  As  applied  to  the  movement  through  throat 
tracks  or  fouling  points,  the  numbers  were  placed  at  these 
fouling  points  and  showed  the  route,  the  arrows  the  direc- 
tion of  movements,  and  the  symbols  as  noted  In  the  legend 
the  class  of  movements,  such  as  trains,  light  load  or 
switching  engines,  or  switching  engines  with  a  cut  of 
cars.  The  time  taken  by  a  movement  on  any  track  was 
shown  by  the  length  of  the  heavy  movement  line  as 
drawn  on  the  line  representing  that  track  on  which  the 
movement  Is  taking  place. 

All  diagrams  at  first  seem  quite  complicated,  but  after 
giving  a   little   time   to   thoughtful   study   and  becoming 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  each  symbol.  It  Is 
very  tMjr  to  read  them,  and  they  can  then  be  used  cor- 
rectly and  quickly. 

The  make-up  of  the  diagram  would  depend  considerably 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  It  might  be  employed.  A 
superintendent  or  station  master,  in  making  a  study  for 
rearranging  station  movements  to  secure  greater  capacity, 
would  not  need  as  large  a  diagram,  nor  possibly  the  same 
kind  of  a  diagram,  as  would  be  neeued  by  a  towerman, 
or  a  train  dispatcher,  who  must  handle  an  omergency 
movement.  It  Is  possible  that  we  might  have  a  station 
used  practically  to  Its  maximum  capacity,  and  a  certain 
train  might  come  in  late,  or  on  some  days  there  might 
be  unexpected  heavy  excursion  movements,  and  a  diagram 
to  fulfill  this  purpose  should  show  at  a  glance  at  what 
time,  on  what  track  and  by  what  route  the  different  trains 
could  be  received.  A  towerman  who  has  been  working 
for  any  length  of  time  In  a  certain  tower  would  probably 
not  have  occasion  to  refer  very  frequently  to  this  dia- 
gram, but  a  new  man  would  use  it  constantly,  until  he 
became  thoroughly  stooped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facili- 
ties which  he  has  to  handle. 

The  Belgian  diagram  gives  a  very  complete  picture  at  a 
glance,  and  concentrates  on  one  chart  all  fouling  points 
tracks  so  that  the  whole  situation  is  shown  on  the 
sheet  It  Is  complete  In  its  representation;  it  can 
be  spread  out  If  the  number  of  train  movements  are  large, 
and  after  a  knowledge  Is  had  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples it  is  very  simple  and  can  be  read  without  hesitation. 
It  Is  most  Important,  however,  to  secure  full  value  of  the 
diagram,  that  we  make  a  careful  selection  of  the  running 
lines  and  the  numbers 
points. 


Diagrammatical  Method  of  ShouHng  Actual  Occupation 
Working  Capacity  of  Station  and  Throat  Tracks,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Penniytvania  Railroad. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  it  has  been  apparent  that 
the  track  layout  of  the  station  and  approaches  at  Broad 
Street  station,  Philadelphia,  is  seriously  congested  by  the 
train  movement  incident  to  handling  the  service  of  that 
terminal.  This  condition  la  most  In  evidence  during  the 
rush  hours,  or  peak  load  periods  of  the  morning  and 
evening,  at  which  time  any  Interference  with  the  normal 

results  in  dlsorgan'liatlon  of  the  service  and  consequent 
delays  to  trains,  from  which  recovery'  is  slow. 

The  need  for  additional  relief  led  to  the  appointment 
about  two  years  ago  of  a  board  of  engineers  to  study 
the  whole  situation,  and  prepare  plans  and  submit  a  report 
for  additional  facilities.  In  considering  the  problem,  the 
committee's  first  thought  was  to  dcvlso  some  means  of 
showing  graphically  the  conditions  actually  existing  at 
the  station  and  on  the  track  approaches,  during  the  peak 
load  periods,  or  hours  of  maximum  train  service;  the 
train  movements  handled  during  such  hours  requiring  the 
maximum  demand  on  the  facilities  provided.  It  was  neces 
sary  that  these  diagrammatic  studies,  to  be  of  practical 
service,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  results  ob- 
tained through  any  change  in  operating  methods  could  be 
clearly  Indicated  on  the  original  charts.  The  charts  fully 
met  expectations,  and  were  indispensable  In  studying  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  terminal  and  the  resulting 
changes  that  would  ensue  from  electrification. 

An  analysis  of  the  station  and  throat  track  layout  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  there  are  six  route  or  throat  tracks 
at  18th  street  connecting  the  eight  elevated  approach 
tracks  to  the  sixteen  station  tracks,  over  which  all  pas 
senger  train  movements  are  made.  A  movement  over  any 
given  route  will,  of  course,  block  such  route  for  other 
movements  from  the  moment  the  route  through  the  inter 
locking  is  set  up  until  the  movement  In  question  clears 
the  fouling  point.  It  is  also  evident  that  when  such  a 
movement  Involves  the  use  of  switches  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  movement  of  train  units  over  one  or  more 
of  the  five  remaining  routes,  the  routes  so  fouled  are 
blocked  until  the  movement  in  question  clears. 

It  was  apparent  from  these  facts  that  with  the  proper 
data  at  hand,  graphical  charts  could  be  prepared  that 
would  show  all  movements  actually  made  over  the  throat 
tracks,  including  blockade  of  routes,  and  would  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  these  facilities  were  used.  This  method 
was,  therefore,  adopted  and  the  necessary  data  obtained. 

In  preparing  tne  throat  track  charts,  the  b1x  routes 
were  plotted  as  adjacent  parallel  spaces  of  convenient 
width  and  length,  on  which  time  was  Indicated  by  perpen- 
Each  Individual 


different  routes  was  plotted  as  a  solid  lino  rectangle,  cross- 
hatched  with  solid  lines  to  show  the  direction  of  move- 
ment and  covering  the  time  Included  between  the  actual 
setting  up  of  the  route  ana  IU  clearance  by  the  movement 
In  question.  The  blocking  of  routes  other  than  the  one 
actually  in  use  by  any  given  movement  was  shown  by 
rectangles,  cross-hatched  with  dotted  lines.  The  character 
of  each  train  unit  handled  was  Indicated  on  the  charts, 
and,  where  blockades  of  other  routes  resulted,  the  actual 
movement  made  was  shown. 

The  station  track  diagram  showed  by  means  of  rectan- 
gles, the  equipment  properly  designated,  occupying  the 
different  station  tracks  during  the  busy  hours,  and  the 
time  of  arrival  or  departure  of  each  train  unit  The  width 
of  track  spaces  and  train  diagrams  were  drawn  to  scale, 
and  the  relative  amount  of  track  room  occupied  by  each 
train  unit  was,  therefore,  indicated. 

Examination  of  these  diagrams  or  charts  Indicated  very 
clearly  the  congestion  now  existing,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  tightest  place  was  at  the  throat  of  the 
station,  and  that  the  six  routes  In  their  capacity  (or 
handling  movements  were  not  evenly  balanced.  This  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  character  of  the  track  layout 

These  different  charts  are  well  adapted  to  the 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  electrification;  the 
tlon  of  shifting  movements  that  would  follow  the  use  of 
multiple-unit  electric  traction  for  certain  groups  of  trains 
being  readily  indicated  on  the  original  diagrams. 

The  re-plotting  of  trains  can  be  done  without  Introduc- 
ing unknown  factors,  sh  It  is  only  necessary  to  adhere 
to  the  figures  obtained  In  actual  practice,  as  given  In  the 
tower  records  and  plotted  on  the  original  diagrams.  If 
new  trains  are  to  be  Introduced,  a  glance  at  the  station 
chart  will  show  what  platforms  are  available  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  and,  by  referring  to  the  throat  track  chart, 
one  can  easily  ascertain  whether  the  movement  can  be 
made  at  the  desired  time  without  Interference  with  exist- 
ing conditions. 

The  dally  number  of  scheduled  trains  when  the  tower 
record  was  taken  In  January,  1912,  was  M3;  the  number 
of  scheduled  trains  in  the  busy  two-hour  period  from 
4:00  to  6:00  p.  m.  was  78,  and  286  movements  were  made 
In  both  directions  past  "A"  tower  in  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  suburban  and  long  distance  passenger 
trains,  a  large  amount  of  baggage,  mall  and  express  must 
be  cared  for.  The  handling  of  theatrical  scenery  and  some 
full  carload  lots  for  periodicals  is  undertaken  at  West 


Graphical  Diagram  Devited  bv  Committee  for  U$e  in 
ing  Working  Capacity  of  Pauenger  Station*. 

The  purpose  of  the  graphical  diagram  showing  the  working 
capacity  of  a  passenger  station  Is  twofold:  To  make  clear 
the  necessity  for  changes  In  design  In  the  way  of  revision 
of  or  additions  to  the  track  layout,  and  to  lay  out  a  work- 
ing time  card. 

It  Is  desirable  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  for  each 
station  track  relatively  for  any  Instant:  The  capacity  and 
the  space  yet  available,  the  make-up  and  the  amount  of 
equipment  occupying,  the  scheduled  time  of  arrival  and 
departure  of  such  equipment,  the  switching  movement 
required  on  any  connecting  Internal  crossover  and  the 
route  arriving  and  departing,  and  the  direction  of  the 
movement. 

The  diagram  should  show  clearly  what  throat  tracks 
directly  serve  the  various  station  tracks  without  Interfer- 
ence with  other  routes,  also,  similar  information  as  be- 
tween the  throat  tracks,  and  the  different  main  or  running 
tracks  outside  of  the  station;  the  arbitrary  time  consumed 
by  a  movement  over  a  throat  track  from  the  time  the 
route  Is  set  up  until  It  Is  cleared,  whether  the  movement 
Is  a  scheduled  train,  draft  road  engine  or  a  switch  engine, 
the  route  used  before  a  movement  enters  a  throat  track 
end  after  it  leaves,  the  direction  of  the  movement  and 
any  Interference  from  cross  movements. 

The  method  of  graphic  analysis  designed  for  the  com- 
mittee contemplates  satisfying  each  of  these  requisite* 
It  has  been  applied  on  the  diagram  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Broad  Street  (Philadelphia)  station,  for 
which  data  was  available  covering  approximately  1(0 
movements  that  are  regularly  made  In  the  two-hour  inter- 
val. 8:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  a.  m.  Such  heavily  congested 
traffic  was  selected  so  as  to  thoroughly  test  the  method. 

On  the  diagram  heavy  lines  plotted  as  coordinates  rep- 
resented, respectively,  the  abscissa  or  horizontal  lines  the 
station  track,  the  ordinate  or  vertical  line  the  throat  track, 

running  track.  A 
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was  provided  for  each  unit  in  these  three  classes  of  tracks 
▲  scale  representing  hours  and  minutes  was  plotted  on 
each  of  these  lines.  For  clearness,  no  less  than  1-20  In. 
should  be  allowed  for  each  minute. 

The  capacity  of  each  station  track  may  be  shown  by 
a  number  placed  against  the  station  track  line  to  show 
Its  length  In  cars.  Bach  station  track  line  wan  also  marked 
to  show  the  number  of  track  which  It  represents.  The 
amount  of  space  available  on  any  track  at  any  Instant  is 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  cam  Hhown  In  any 
movement  or  movements  occupying  the  track,  and  the 
total  capacity  of  the  track.  Each  occupying  movement  was 
shown  by  a  relatively  thin  line  paralleling  and  alongside 
of  the  station  track  line,  and  marked  as  to  the  character 
and  make-up,  both  in  cars  and  engines.  The  time  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  any  movement  was  shown  by 
the  minute  on  the  scale  at  which  the  movement  line, 
now  extending  vertically,  crossed  the  track  Una.  The 
heavy  horizontal  scale  tinea  representing  the  station  tracks 
jointly  served  by  any  certain  throat  tracks  were  assembled 
In  a  parallel  group.  The  switching  movements  required 
on  any  Internal  crossover  connecting  with  station  track 
may  be  shown  by  drawing  thin  movement  lines  from  the 
proper  point,  as  to  scale,  on  the  occupation  lino  on  ono 
track,  through  the  proper  point  on  the  scale  of  the  track 
to  which  the  crossover  connects,  paralleling  the  latter 
during  the  time  of  occupation,  and  returning  vertically 
sKain  to  the  original  occupation  line  on  the  first  track. 
The  route  arriving  and  departing  for  any  movement  was 
shown  In  order  by  the  figures  and  letters  plotted  on  each 

station  tracks,  and  denoted  the  rospcctlve  station  tracks, 
throat  tracks  and  running  tracks  occupied.  The  direction 
of  the  movement  Is  shown  by  an  arrow. 

The  relative  position  of  the  vertical  lines  representing 
the  throat  tracks,  and  the  horizontal  lines,  representing 
respectively  the  Btatlon  tracks  and  the  running  tracks. 
Showed  the  grouping  as  to  direct  connection  one  with 
the  other.  The  arbitrary  time  consumed  by  a  movement 
over  a  throat  track  from  the  time  the  route  was  set  up 
until  It  was  cleared  was  measured  by  the  minimum  space 
allowed  between  the  crossing  movement  lines  on  the 
vertical  scale  lino  representing  the  throat  tracks,  and 
could  also  be  shown  by  a  number  representing  the  mlnuteB 
and  placed  at  one  end  of  the  throat  track  line.  The  scales 
used  should  be  no  less  than  1  20  In.  to  the  minute  for 
clearance  sake.  The  vertical  lines  representing  the  throat 
tracks  were  respectively  marked  with  the  letters  used  to  des- 
ignate each  throat  track.  The  conventional  movement  Unee, 
in  addition  to  being  designated  at  the  points  of  origin  and  end- 
ing by  figures  and  letters  denoting  as  to  whether  they  were 
trains,  drafts,  road  engines  or  switch  engines,  and  also 
as  to  the  route  used  before  a  movement  enters  a  throat 
track  and  after  It  leaves,  could  also  bo  distinguished  aa 
to  classification  of  movement,  by  the  use  of  different  col- 
ors. Just  as  is  customary  in  the  use  of  strings  or  lines 
denoting  on  an  ordinary  railroad  district  time-card  chart 
somewhat  similar  classification.  The  direction  of  a  move- 
ment was  given  by  the  arrows  at  the  points  of  origin  and 
ending,  and  the  Interference  of  a  movement  on  any  throat 
track  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  line 
passed  across  each  and  every  throat  track  line  that  might 
be  blocked  by  the  movement. 

Should  It  be  desired  at  any  terminal  to  use  this  method 
in  laying  out  a  working  time  card,  chart  boards  of  a  slxe 
•  sufficiently  large  to  suit  the  purpose  could  be  provided, 
on  which  could  be  permanently  plotted  the  scale  11ns 
conventions  for  the  station  tracks,  throat  tracks  and  run- 
ning tracks.  The  movements  would  be  Indicated  tem- 
porarily by  lines  of  different  colors  and  would  be  shown 
upon  the  chart  by  means  of  strings  fastened  by  pins,  as 
is  done  on  the  ordinary  railroad  district  time  chart.  Tags 
properly  marked  and  attached  to  the  pins  at  the  originat- 
ing and  terminating  point  of  the  movement  would  give 
the  detail  Information  required,  so  that  after  the  move- 
ments are  plotted  to  meet  requirements  of  the  proposed 
new  time  card,  the  information  could  be  checked  and 
Called  off  in  the  customary  way  for  making  up  the  printed 
working  list,  showing  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  and 
tracks  used  for  each.  Should  certain  movements  during 
any  Interval  of  time  appear  to  create  an  undesirable  con- 
gestion of  traffic,  a  rearrangement  of  tho  strings  on  the 
chart  may  be  studied  and  put  into  effect,  and  the  possi- 
ble interference  brought  about  by  any  such  change  antici- 
pated and  avoided.  Should  one  or  more  station  tracks 
appear  to  be  handling  more  than  their  share  of  the 
traffic,  similar  attention  to  the  chart  or  diagram  can  be 


given,  and  if  no  other  solution  develops,  the  necessary 
slight  charges  In   track  connections  may  be  made. 

Where  congested  traffic  demands,  the  working  charts 
or  diagrams  need  only  be  limited  In  size  by  the  space  on 
the  wall  available  and  within  reach,  and  as  a  rule,  where 
the  traffic  Is  as  congested  as  in  the  Broad  Street  station, 
extra  sets  of  charts  may  be  required  to  satisfactorily  cover 
the  day's  work.  One  possible  Rood  feature  of  this  method 
Is  that  it  may  be  handled  personally  by  transportation 
men.  making  use  of  the  colored  strings,  and  may  be  re- 
vised and  rearranged  by  them  quickly  to  suit  any  change 
in  traffic  conditions.  The  make-up  of  the  trains  may,  if 
desired,  be  shown  on  the  diagram  also  by  conventions, 
representing  arbitrarily  each  style  of  equipment,  placed 
In  order  on  a  line  at  right  angles  with  each  station  track 
scale  line  and  against  the  time  of  arrival  or  departure, 
Indicating  the  mail,  express,  baggage,  coaches,  dining  cars, 
sleeping  cars  and  parlor  cars. 

In  General. 

The  committee  recommends  that  for  the  design  of  a 
large  passenger  terminal  there  should  be  considered  tho 
situation  plans  submitted  to  the  association  In  1911, 
eliminating  the  notation  1-7  aa  applied  to  the  angle  of 
the  ladder.  These  layouts  would  be  expanded  or  multi- 
plied in  such  a  way  as  to  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  real  estate  owned  at  any  particular  location. 

The  committee  also  desires  to  emphasize  the  possibility 
of  the  substitution  of  inclines  or  ramps  in  place  of  stair- 
ways in  busy  stations.  In  all  such  stations  where  the 
track  level  Is  above  or  below  street  level,  Btalrway  con- 
nections have  the  objection  of  Interrupting  and  checking 
the  flow  of  travel  at  busy  hours.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  much  suburban  traffic  Is  handled.  It  Is  of 
Interest  to  note,  therefore,  that  in  the  new  Grand  Central 
terminal  at  New  York  inclines  have  been  adopted  at 
soveral  points,  presumably  because  they  were  considered 
safer  and  more  expeditious  than  stairways.  The  grade 
of  these  Inclines  seem*  to  be  eight  per  cent  Experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  grade  beat  adapted  for 
convenience.  In  many  places  there  is  not  space  available 
tor  such  Inclines,  but  in  designing  now  stations  this  fea- 
ture might  well  be  studied. 

Conclusions: — -In  the  design  of  a  largo  passenger  terminal 
tho  committee  presents  for  adoption  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  A  holding  yard  should  be  directly  connected  with 
the  platform  tracks  to  provide  for  a  quick  emptying  and 
refilling  of  the  latter. 

(2)  At  passenger  terminals,  where  large  quantities  of 
baggage  and  express  must  be  handled,  and  it  does  not 
appear  expedient  to  provide  Intermediate  platforms  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  this  service,  it  is  recommended  that, 
where  conditions  permit,  baggage  and  express  be  received, 
delivered  and  bandied  below  or  above  the  train  Boor  (as 
grade  conditions  demand)  and  raised  and  lowered  by 
elevators,  conveniently  located,  to  avoid  Interference  with 
the  movement  of  passengers. 

(3)  To  provide  for  proper  coupling  of  cars  a  maximum 
curvature  for  storage  and  loading  tracks  of  six  deg  is 
recommended. 

(4)  For  safe,  efficient  and  economical  operation  on 
station  throat  tracks  the  curvature  through  switches  Bhouid 
not  exceed  that  of  a  No.  8  slip  on  tangent 

The  committee  presents  as  a  progress  report,  without 
recommendation  as  to  relativo  merits,  the  three  methods 
of  graphical  analysis  of  working  capacity  of  a  passenger 

DESIGN  AND  OPXBATIOJT  OF  HCXF  TABDS, 

Circular  letters  were  sent  out  during  the  year  to  a  num- 
ber of  large  railways,  and  as  far  as  the  committee  was 
able  to  ascertain,  the  only  large  hump  yards  built  during 
the  last  year  were  the  Centralis,  III.,  yard  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Godfrey,  111.,  yard  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee ft  St  Paul.  A  small  hump  yard  has  been  par- 
tially constructed  by  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal 
railway  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  as  some  changes  are  to 
be  made  in  plant  It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  any 
report  on  the  yard  at  this  time.  (The  report  then  described 
the  Centralla  and  Godfrey  yards,  which  were  described  In 
the  Railway  Age  Oatette  of  Aug.  8,  1912,  and  April  14,  1911.) 

The  committee  feels  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  the  operating  conditions  of  all  hump  yards  and  results  tabu- 
lated to  see  If  Improvements  cannot  be  made  in  somo  of  these 
yards  to  secure  better  efficiency. 

Conclutiont. 

Where  tracks  are  set  aside  for  holding  empty  cars,  "the 
grade  leading  to  such  empty  tracks  should  be  Increased  so 
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that  empty  cars  will  more  with  the  same  velocity  as  loaded 
cnrs  switched  to  adjoining  tracks. 

The  committee  has  Investigated  the  "Cut  List"  system  of 
handling;  cars  on  the  hump  and  recommends  It  as  being  safe 
and  efficient.  This  system  Is  briefly  described  as  follows: 
The  yard  clerk  makes  up  a  list  of  cars  to  be  switched  and 
tracks  they  are  to  be  placed  on  In  receiving  yard,  cut  No.  1 
being  the  first  car  to  go  over  the  hump.  Cut  Hat  form  Is 
perforated  on  three  vertical  lines,  so  the  list  may  be  divided 
up  into  four  parts,  each  part  being  a  duplicate  of  the  other. 

Where  switches  are  thrown  from  a  tower,  one  copy  of  the 
list  Is  given  to  the  towennan  and  one  to  the  man  cutting  off 
cars  on  the  hump.  Where  switches  are  thrown  by  hand,  each 
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switch  tender  has  a  copy  of  the  cut  list,  as  well  as  the  man 
cutting  off  carB  on  the  hump. 

Dm  topum  in  Tilt  inMnnn  or  mi:t<;iiT  by  mechanical 

Mf..\>S. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  made  considerable 
study  of  the  mechanical  handling  of  freight,  especially  as  to 
the  work  carried  on  at  the  freight  house  of  the  Missouri.  Kau- 
nas &  Texas  at  St.  IxhiIr;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pier  No.  8. 
Locust  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.:  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Ter- 
minal freight  house  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  has  also  made 
further  study  of  the  use  of  electric  trucks  and  other  ap- 
pliances. 

Commenting  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  freight  house,  which  was 
described  in  the  Ka\lv«y  Aij>:  timru*  of  Juno  :3,  11*11.  the 


committee  reports  as  follows:  The  dally  duty  required  at  this  - 
station  is  approximately  as  follows: 

(1)  To  handle  one  million  pounds  of  outbound  freight  per 
day  for  loading  Into  77  cars. 

(2)  To  handle  a  considerably  less  amount  of  Inbound 
freight,  the  outbound  freight  being  mostly  handled  In  the 
afternoon  and  the  Inbound  freight  mostly  handled  in  the 
morning. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  telpherage  system  la  con- 
siderable. In  tbla  particular  case,  however,  It  was  due  to  the 
first  installation  of  the  overhead  rail  being  soft,  necessitating 
Its  renewal  with  a  harder  grade  of  steel.  Along  with  the 
rapid  wear  of  the  rail  originally  Installed  it  was  noticed  there 
was  more  or  less  Injury  to  the  eyes  of  the  employee  on  ac- 
count of  fine  particles  being  ground  off  the  rail  and  falling 
through  the  air.  It  has  further  been  found  that  considerable 
damage  to  freight  is  likely  to  result— more  than  results  from 
the  ordinary  handling  of  freight,  due  to  crushing  by  heavy 
loading  on  the  trucks  and  on  account  of  the  motorman  drop- 
ping loads  with  too  great  force.  It  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  tracks  cannot  generally  be  loaded  to  their  fall 
capacity  without  frequent  rehanrt  lug.  which  1»  impracticable 
on  account  of  not  sufficient  frelgbt  d^fmed  10  .t  particular  car 
being  assembled  for  loading  in  its  lunio  .!in<<-  vicinity. 

There  has  been  greater  difficulty  iu  preventing  freight 
going  astray  aa  the  result  of  two  sets  of  men  handling  the 
freight  on  the  two  floor  levels  and  no  check  between  them.  It 
is  further  Impracticable  to  avoid  a  great  many  empty  runs 
with  the  telphers  to  bring  back  empty  trucks,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  loaded  truck  is  deposited  through  a  hatch- 
way no  empty  truck  can  be  placed  at  the  same  point  to  b« 
picked  up  at  that  time,  and  the  telpher  has  to  return  later  to 
pick  up  the  empty  truck  from  that  same  hatchway.  There 
is  a  hazard  of  personal  Injury  to  truckers  compelled  to  work 
under  the  trucks  while  being  conveyed,  duo  to  the  liability 
of  packages  falling  therefrom.  It  has  developed  that  tbere  is 
likely  to  be  considerable  idle  time  of  employes,  resulting  from 
difficulty  In  so  distributing  the  froight  aa  to  have  trucks  at  all 
times  at  the  several  cars  ready  for  unloading  as  soon  as  the 
trucks  previously  delivered  have  been  emptied.  There  is 
more  supervision  required  to  check  against  Idleness  and  also 
against  pilferage.  A  repair  force  at  considerable  expenso  is 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  electrical  equipment, 
even  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Installation  is  compara- 
tively new,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  expected  to  In- 
crease In  considerable  measure  as  the  equipment  bocoroes 
older  and  more  worn.  The  manual  labor  required  In  the  han- 
dling of  freight  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  to  be 
necessarily  about  as  great  as  the  handling  of  freight  on  one 
level  without  any  Intermediate  mechanical  handling,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  cost  of  handling  froight  by  this  system  Is 
materially,  and  apparently  unavoidably,  Increased,  rathtr  than 
decreased. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  the  design  of  the  building  and  of 
the  telpher  equipment  could  be  Improved,  Involving  less  first 
cost  and  less  maintenance  cost.  It  Is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  this  would  be  the  case  on  account  of  this  undertaking 
being  entirely  novel  as  applied  to  the  handling  of  less-than- 
cnrlond  freight.  While  the  working  of  this  plant  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  practicability  of  handling  less-than-carload 
freight  Is  questionable,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  use 
of  the  telpher  for  any  certain  commodity  can  bo  successfully 
and  economically  worked  where  elevation  and  distance  are 
factors  to  be  considered,  or  where,  regardless  of  classifica- 
tion, freight  is  to  be  delivered  at  a  common  point,  as  for  the 
loading  of  a  vessel.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
a  successful  telpher  system  Is  in  use  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  on  its  Pier  No.  8.  locust  Point.  Baltimore,  Md-. 
where  miscellaneous  freight  is  transferred  from  cars  to  ves- 
sels. 

It  wns  expected  that  the  capacity  of  this  St.  I  .on  Is  freight 
house,  with  its  equipment,  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
present  demand  for  handling  freisht,  or  nt  least  could  be 
made  capable  of  handling  a  greatly  Increased  amount  of 
freight  simply  by  the  addition  of  telphers  and  men.  But  It 
has  been  demonstrated  bv  experience  that  the  present  volume 
of  traffic  about  measures  the  capacity  of  this  plant  for  han- 
dling classified  fretirht,  which  Is  n  disappointment. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  *  Texas  was  forced  to  quick  action 
In  the  nature  of  providing  fuclllties  and  was  limilcd  as  to 
space  In  order  to  obtain  desirable  location.  It  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  making  the  bold  experiment  at  a  very  heavy 
cost  of  Installation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  It  may  yet  find 
a  way  of  attaining  economy  in  its  operation. 

Electric  Trucks. 

Four-wheeled  platform  motor  trucks  have  been  Introduced 
In  a  number  of  cases  to  replace  the  ordinary  two-wheel  trucks. 
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the  former  having  greater  carrying  capacity  and  higher  i 
than  the  latter.  The  truck  system  has  the  advantage  of  flex- 
ibility of  movement  with  no  fixed  routes,  as  where  carrier  or 
telpher  systems  are  used,  and  no  investment  for  fixed  plant, 
while  It  may  be  tried  and  Introduced  In  existing  freight  bouses 
without  trouble. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  is  using 
several  storage  battery  one-ton  trucks  of  this  kind  (Sprague 
and  General  Electric  systems)  at  its  transfer  station  at  Secau- 
cua,  N.  J„  where  freight  brought  in  cars  from  various  col- 
lecting stations  In  New  York  is  transferred  to  cars  for  the 
outbound  local  and  through  trains.  The  transfer  station  has 
two  pairs  of  tracks  for  the  transfer  cars,  two  for  local  cars, 
and  two  for  through  cars,  these  being  separated  by  three  plat- 
forms 900  ft  long  (23  cars)  and  about  22  ft,  wide.  The 
tracks  are  72x44  in.,  with  the  floor  22  In.  above  the  rail  and 
a  motorman'a  platform  at  one  end  with  controller,  brake  and 
steering  gear.  They  have  electric  bells  to  warn  the  truckers 
and  other  men,  and  can  move  at  a  speed  as  fast  as  ten  miles 
per  hour.  The  trucks  are  run  directly  into  the  cars,  over 
steel  bridge  plates  placed  at  the  doors,  and  In  this  way  pass 
to  cars  on  the  second  track  from  the  platform.  Current  is  sup- 
plied from  a  line  supplying  the  yards  and  Is  converted  to  the 
necessary  voltage  by  a  small  plant  on  one  of  the  platforms. 
This  transfer  house  with  electric  truck  service  is  described 
In  further  detail  In  the  Engineering  Record  of  September  21, 
1912. 

Abstracts  of  papers  presented  before  the  New  England  Rail- 
road Club  on  February  13,  1913,  were  also  given.  (See  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette,  November  8,  1912.) 

Another  type  of  storage  battery  truck,  built  by  the  Cleve- 
land-Gallon Motor  Track  Company,  baa  been  used  experi- 
mentally in  the  freight  station  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  la  described  Id 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  October  11,  1912. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  find  some  roads  and  steam- 
ship companies  are  using  Inclined  elevators,  overhead  jib 
cranes,  stacking  or  elevating  conveyors,  briefly  described  as 
follows: 

Inclined  Elevator*. 

There  la  a  somewhat  extensive  use  of  inclined  elevators  at 
piers  to  assist  the  moving  of  loaded  hand  tracks  on  the  In- 
clines between  ships'  decks  and  the  pier  floor.  Some  of  these 
are  traveling  platforms,  which  carry  the  men  and  the  trucks. 
Others  are  simply  endless  chains  which  have  lugs  to  engage 
the  axles  of  the  trucks  and  push  them  forward,  the  men  walk- 
ing the  ordinary  way.  The  Otis  Elevator  Company  has  built 
a  number  of  installations  of  the  latter  class  and  some  of  the 
former  class  (all  on  the  Reno  patents).  The  Installations  of 
the  chain  type  Include  piers  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Bos- 
ton; the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  the  Merchant*'  &  Miners'  Transportation  Company 
at  Savannah.  Ga.,  and  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company 
at  Boston.  Each  of  these  has  two  electrically  operated  ma- 
chines, except  that  the  last  has  three  machines.  It  Is  stated 
that  the  last  named  company  estimates  a  saving  of  133.000  In 
handling  its  freight  for  one  year,  which  la  approximately  six 
times  the  cost  of  the  machines.  Bach  machine  can  handle 
from  600  to  1,900  trucks  per  hour,  according  to  the  speed 
of  the  chain. 

Overhead  Jib  Cranet. 

A  type  of  crane  which  is  used  extensively  In  freight  houses 
In  Great  Britain  Is  a  combined  traveling  and  revolving  over- 
head crane.  Instead  of  the  nsual  hoisting  trolley  on  the  bridge 
of  the  crane,  the  trolley  has  suspended  from  It  a  frame  which 
carries  a  horizontal  boom  or  jib,  and  this  frame  can  be  re- 
volved through  a  complete  circle.  The  freight  house  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  has  a  Babcock  4b 
Wilcox  electric  crane  of  this  type:  its  bridge  has  a  span  of 
60  ft.,  and  the  boom  on  the  traveling  trolley  has  a  working 
radius  of  18  ft  The  hoisting  capacity  Is  one  ton,  and  the 
speeds  are  as  follows: 

Bridge  travel  250  ft  per  minute 

Trolley  travel  120  ft  per  minute 

Swinging   230  ft  per  minute  (at  end  of  boom) 

Hoisting   80  ft.  per  minute 

The  new  freight  station  of  the  North  British  Railway  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  baa  16  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  un- 
loading cars.  These  are  of  the  revolving  Jib  type  mentioned 
above,  the  lib  being  23  ft.  long,  but  the  trolleys  run  on  narrow 
parallel  runways  Instead  of  upon  a  traveling  bridge.  Two 
of  these  are  three  tons  and  the  other  ltt  tons  hoisting  ca- 
pacity. Each  of  the  latter  has  a  17  h.  p.  motor  for  hoisting  at 
100  ft  per  minute,  one  of  2  h.  p.  for  swinging  at  two-thirds 
of  a  revolution  per  minute,  and  one  of  4^  h.  p.  for  traveling 
at  360  ft.  per  minute.  For  hoisting  freight  from  cars  to  the 
upper  floors  of  the  warehouse,  there  axe  two  traveling  trolley 


hoists  on  each  floor,  with  three  wells  o 
hoisting,  white  the  top  floor  haa  a  14 -ton  trolley  carrier  or 
helper.  There  are  also  six  elevators  at  one  aide  of  the  house. 
For  handling  heavy  freight  there  is  a  gantry  crane,  having 
one  end  of  the  bridge  supported  by  a  leg  with  wheels  riding 
on  a  rail  laid  on  the  ground  level,  while  the  other  end  la  car- 
ried by  wheels  on  a  runway  built  on  the  freight-house  wait 
The  bridge  la  of  50-foot  span,  and  carries  a  traveling  hoist  of 
capacity.  The  bridge  has  a  travel  of  200  ft  along  the 


In  pier  sheds,  cotton  eheda.  storage  warehouses,  etc..  It  la 
often  desirable  to  stack  goods  (In  bales,  sacks,  boxes,  etc.) 
to  a  considerable  height  In  order  to  save  floor  apace.  Some- 
times an  overhead  traveling  crane,  or  traveling  bridge  with 
hoisting  trolley,  may  be  Installed  for  this  purpose.  In  many 
cases,  however,  a  portable  machine  would  have  a  greater 
range  of  usefulness,  and  several  portable  elevating  and  con- 
veying machines  of  this  kind  have  been  Installed  by  the  Brown 
Portablo  Elevator  Company.  These  installations  Include  the 
stacking  of  grain  and  sugar  In  sacks,  stacking  hay  in  bales, 
and  also  handling  miscellaneous  msterials  and  freight  One 
installation  Is  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  for  piling  bags  of  material  on  a  pier.  The  conveyor 
la  carried  on  a  steel  frame  mounted  on  a  wheeled  truck,  on 
which  is  mounted  also  the  motor  and  driving  mechanism,  and 
this  frame  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  Inclination  and 
height.  In  some  machines  there  Is  a  separate  carrier  on  each 
side  of  the  truck,  so  that  one  may  be  inclined  to  raise  material 
from  the  floor  to  the  heel  of  the  other  conveyor,  thla 
being  adjusted  to  a  horizontal  or  Inclined  poslUoi 
to  the  point  to  be  reached. 

Some  freight  handling  installations  at  piers  have  been 
tloned  above,  hut  In  crane  equipment  for  handling  ship  cargo 
American  porta  are  notably  behind  European  ports.  At  the 
former,  reliance  la  placed  mainly  on  the  ship's  winches  and 
cargo  booms,  which  can  handle  material  only  directly  along- 
side. In  European  practice  there  are  usually  numerous  trav- 
eling cranes  along  the  quays  and  sheds.  The  tower  type  of 
crane  la  a  jib  crane  on  a  tower  mounted  on  wheels  to  run  on 
tracks  along  the  piers  or  docks.  The  portable  type  of  crane 
is  mounted  on  a  steel  tower  traveling  on  a  track  of  wider 
gage  than  that  of  a  railway  track,  and  made  open  so  that  cars 
can  run  beneath  the  crane,  and  the  crane  can  move  from 
point  to  point,  without  Interfering  with  car  on  the  track 
which  it  straddles.  A  semi-portal  or  semi-gantry  crane  may 
span  the  width  of  quay  between  the  freight  house  and  water; 
the  outer  end  of  the  bridge  la  supported  by  a  leg  traveling  on 
a  rail  near  the  edge  of  the  qnay.  while  the  Inner  end  Is  car- 
ried by  wheels  riding  on  an  elevated  runway  on  the  freight 
house,  like  a  traveling  crane.  On  the  tower  or  bridge  Is  •  re- 
volving jib  crane,  which  may  be  fixed  in  position  or  may 
traverse  along  the  bridge.  In  many  modern  Installations,  the 
cranes  travel  on  the  roof  of  the  pier  or  warehouse,  so  that 
they  handle  cargo  between  ship,  car  or  warehouse  without  ob- 
structions to  the  tracks  or  driveways  between  the  bouse  and 
the  ships. 

The  rail  and  water  terminals  at  Texas  City,  Tex.,  on  the 
mainland  side  of  Galveston  Bay  were  described  In  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  of  July  12,  1912.  The  main  pier  Is  1,400 
ft.  long  and  1,000  ft.  wide,  with  four  parallel  warehouses: 
80x1,120  ft,  118x520  ft,  and  two  100x760  ft.  On  shore  there 
are  four  warehouses  In  line:  One  75x1,000  ft.  and  three 
100x250  ft  One  warehouse  Is  equipped  with  three  overhead 
traveling  cranes  and  an  electric  conveyor  along  the  floor  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  building  On  one  side  of  the 
dock  are  two  traveling  gantry  cranes  about  120  ft.  long,  with 
hoisting  trolleys  on  the  bridge.  The  Inner  end  of  the  bridge 
extends  over  the  warehouse  roof,  the  alternate  panels  of 
which  are  removable  so  as  to  form  hatchways.  The  outer  end 
of  the  bridge  projects  beyond  the  dock  line,  so  that  freight 
can  be  handled  directly  between  the  ship's  hold  and  the 
warehouse. 

C.  H.  Spencer.  Chairman;  E.  B.  Temple,  Vice-Chairman ; 
W.  G.  Am.  Hadley  Baldwin,  W.  C.  Barrett,  G.  h.  Burgess,  A. 
B.  OUft  H.  T.  Douglas,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Everham,  Geo.  P.  Johnson. 
D.  B.  Johnston,  H.  A.  Lane,  L.  J.  Mclntyre,  B.  H.  Mann,  A. 
Montxheimer.  W.  L.  Seddon,  E.  E.  R,  Tratman.  W.  L.  Webb, 
J.  G.  Wisbart  Committee. 

Discussion  on  Yards  and  Terminals. 

Mr.  Fritch:  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  committee 
means  by  "holding  yard"  In  the  first  conclusion  under  the 
heading  "In  General." 

B.  H.  Mann  (M.  P.):  A  reservoir  yard,  you  might  say,  for 
empty  equipment  In  advance  of  placing  the  cut  at  the  station 
platform. 
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Mr.  Frltch:    I  believe  "storage  yard"  Is  a  preferable  term. 

Mr.  Mann:  "Storage  yard"  does  not  correctly  represent 
the  meaning  of  the  committee.  A  storage  yard  may  be  a 
yard  in  which  the  empty  equipment  Is  placed  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  train.  The  wording  here  la  Intended  to  cover  the 
condition  where,  aa  the  equipment  cornea  from  the  storage 
yard.  It  comes  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  station,  so  aa  to  have 
that  draft,  all  ready  to  be  pushed  into  the  station  Just  aa  soon 
as  the  track  is  empty.  "Storage  yard"  has  a  broader  mean- 
ing.  The  "holding  yard"  has  a  more  limited  and  a  narrower 

Mr.  Spencer:  The  committee  wish  to  change  conclusion  2 
on  page  401  of  the  Manual,  to  read  as  conclusion  2  In  the  re- 
port 

William  McNab  (Grand  Trunk):  It  seems  to  me  the  recom- 
mendations would  read  better  If  we  reverse  the  wording 
slightly:  "It  is  recommended  that,  wherever  conditions  de- 
mand, baggage  and  express  be  received,  delivered  and  han- 
dled, below  or  above  the  train  floor  (as  grade  conditions  per- 
mit)," etc 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Hunter  McDonald  (N.  C.  ft  St.  L.) :  There  seems  to  be  some 
question  about  the  wording  regarding  the  receiving  of  bag- 
gage and  express.  In  most  cases  that  must  be  done  at  grade 
and  then  the  baggage  and  express  Is  lowered  or  elevated  to 
platforms.  You  receive  It  and  deliver  it  at  grade,  bnt  yon 
lower  It  in  order  to  deliver  It  to  the  trains  or  elevate  It  In 
order  to  deliver  it  to  the  trains. 

Mr.  Spencer:  I  presume  In  the  larger  number  of  smaller 
stations  that  may  be  true.  In  a  large  number  of  our  stations, 
however,  baggage  is  received  below  the  grade.  For  Instance,  In 
Washington,  the  baggage  Is  received  below  the  grade  and 
elevated  to  the  train  floors  by  means  of  elevators.  In  the  New 
York  Pennsylvania  station  the  baggage  Is  received  above  and 
Is  lowered.  It  Is  to  meet  these  varying  conditions  and  to 
bring  out  the  beat  arrangement  possible  for  handling  bag- 
gage with  the  least  Interference  with  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers that  tbo  committer  made  this  conclusion. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.):  I  move  the  omission 
of  the  word  "safe"  In  conclusion  4.  (The  motion  was  sec- 
onded.) 

Mr.  Spencer:  The  committee  rather  objects  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  "safe."  We  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion la  the  committee  meeting  aa  to  entering  Into  questions 
of  safety,  but  wo  have  taken  this  position;  the  Kustern 
roads,  and  I  think  It  is  spreading  out  Into  the  West,  are 
putting  the  question  of  safety  first  1  think  that  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  New  Year's  address  sent  out  by  President 
wuiard  to  the  employes  of  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  department  has  got  to  enter 
Into  questions  of  safety,  and  I  believe  It  Is  the  province  of 
every  committee  to  enter  Into  these  questions  and  to  recom- 
mend what  appearH  to  it  to  be  the  safe  and  efficient  method. 
In  regard  to  "No.  8  slip  switch  on  a  tangent'*  a  groat  deal 
of  the  trouble  experienced  In  curves  is  In  switches,  and  It 
baa  been  found  by  experience  that  the  curvature  through  a 
No.  8  slip  switch,  although  that  varies  on  the  different 
roads  Is  about  the  maximum  of  what  should  be  used. 

L.  C.  Frltch:  I  think  the  word  -safe"  Is  unfortunate 
In  that  connection.  By  adopting  that  we  practically  say 
that  anything  greater  than  that  or,  say,  a  No.  7  or  No.  8 
slip  switch,  is  unsafe.  We  have  many  Installations  In  this 
country  that  have  a  curvature  where  It  exceeds  that  of  a 
No.  8,  and  to  make  the  change  would  Involve  very  large 
expenditures.  The  operation  through  them.  If  It  Is  con- 
ducted properly.  Is  Just  as  safe  as  it  is  through  a  No.  8. 

The  President:  Your  Idea  la  that  safety  can  be  secured 
by  proper  control  of  the  speed? 

C.  E.  Lindsay:  A  road  that  adopts  a  No.  8  turnout  for 
its  equipment  may  be  entirely  justified,  whereas  another 
road,  with  other  equipment,  may  be  entirely  justified  In 
using  a  frog  as  low  as  No.  6.  We  have  just  about  com- 
pleted the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  in  which  6\b  frogs  are 
use*].  We  think  It  Is  perfectly  safe  under  the  operating 
conditions  and  the  equipment  that  we  have. 

S.  S.  Roberts  (I.  C):  I  agree  with  the  committee  In 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  curvature.  To  my  mind.  It 
Is  a  warning  against  placing  a  slip  switch  on  a  curve.  Very 
frequently.  If  you  say  the  curvature  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  curvature  of  a  No.  8  slip  switch,  some  man  may 
thoughtlessly  place  a  slip  switch  so  that  part  of  It  will  be 
on  the  Inside  of  a  curve,  and  then  he  Increases  the  degree 
of  curve  In  the  slip.  This  statement  conveys  to  me  the 
Idea  that  the  curvature  in  a  No.  6  switch  upon  a  tangent 
Is  the  maximum  curvature  that  you  desire  to  use.  If  this 
slip  switch  were  placed  on  a  curve  some  other  number 
would  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of 
curve  you  would  want. 


The  President:  The  committee  will  accept  tbs  proposi- 
tion to  remove  the  word  "safe"  in  that  paragraph. 

C.  Dougherty  (C.  N.  O.  ft  T.  P.)r.  In  connection  with  this  It 
seems  to  me  the  proper  design  of  connections  with  slip 
switches  In  terminal  stations  Involves  so  many  surrounding 
conditions,  such  as  the  class  of  engines  used  or  equipment 
the  speed  with  which  trains  are  expected  to  move  over  the 
switches  and  the  cost  of  providing  rights  of  way  sufficient 
to  put  In  frogs  of  a  lower  number,  that  It  makes  It  Impossible 
for  this  association  to  adopt  a  general  statement  In  regard  to 
such  matters. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  On  our  road  we  have  had  a  great  many 
derailments  of  a  certain  type  of  locomotive  on  No.  7  slips  and 
turnouts.  The  No.  7  slip  Is  In  general  use,  but  we  have  had 
so  many  derailments  of  engines  suppised  to  be  designed  for 
use  around  No.  7  slips.  It  came  to  be  a  question  whether  we 
would  have  to  throw  away  the  engines  or  rebuild  the  slips. 
We  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment and  tested  out  those  engines,  and  we  have  shown  to 
that  department  the  error  In  the  design  of  the  locomotives. 
Tbey  have  corrected  It.  and  made  it  perfectly  possible  for 
that  engine,  a  big  one,  to  go  around  those  slips  without  any 
danger  of  derailment.  I  believe  firmly  It  is  perfectly  desir- 
able to  limit  the  No.  8  where  it  la  possible  to  do  so,  but  to 
say  It  must  be  done  is  going  too  far. 

J.  L,  Campbell:  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "efficient  and  economical."  I  suppose 
the  committee  had  in  mind  the  things  involved  only  in  run- 
ning the  train  around  those  curves.  However,  if  all  of  the 
elements  are  taken  Into  consideration  the  substitution  of 
sharper  curves  In  some  cases  cited  might  show  that  It  will  not 
be  either  efficient  or  economical  to  do  that  I  would  ask  the 
committee  to  modify  that  to  read  as  follows:  "Where  prac- 
ticable on  station  throat  tracks  the  curvature  through  switches 
should  not  exceed  that  of  a  No.  8  slip  on  tangents." 

The  President:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Spencer:  Mr.  President  1  move  the  adoption  and  Inser- 
tion In  the  Manual  of  the  4  conclusions  aa  modified.  (The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Conclusions  under  Hump  Yards  were  next  considered. 

Mr.  Spencer:  We  wish  to  change  conclusion  No.  2  from 
the  way  that  it  reads  now  to  read  as  follows:  "The  cut  list 
system  of  handling  cars  on  the  hump  is  recommended  as  being 
safe  and  efficient  and  Is  briefly  described  as  follows:  The 
yard  clerk  makes  up  a  list  of  cars  to  be  switched  and  tracks 
they  are  to  be  placed  on  In  receiving  yard,  cut  No.  1  being  the 
first  car  to  go  over  the  hump.  Cut  list  form  accompanies  this 
report.  It  Is  perforated  on  three  vertical  lines,  so  the  list 
may  be  divided  up  Into  four  parts,  each  part  being  a  duplicate 
of  the  other.  Where  switches  are  thrown  from  a  tower,  one 
copy  of  the  list  Is  given  to  the  towerman  and  one  to  the 
man  cutting  off  cars  on  the  hump.  Where  switches  are  thrown 
by  band,  each  switch  tender  has  a  copy  of  the  cut  list  as  well 
as  the  man  cutting  off  cars  on  the  bump.' " 

O.  W.  Klttredge  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.):  I  would  like  to  ask  If 
It  Is  necessary  to  put  the  word  "safe"  in  that  second  conclu- 
sion? It  carries  with  It  the  Insinuation  that  any  other  process 
Is  unsafe. 

Mr.  Spencer:  Not  necessarily  so.  The  committee  visited 
a  number  of  hump  yards  this  year.  We  saw  several  methods 
of  marking  the  cars  going  over  the  hump.  We  did  not  men- 
tion the  ones  that  we  felt  were  decidedly  unsafe.  We  saw 
men  running  In  front  of  cars  chalking  on  the  ends.  We  saw 
men  running  along  the  side  of  the  cars,  taking  hold  of  the 
grab  Iron,  reaching  around  the  ends  and  putting  figures  on  the 
end.  This  cut  list  system  Is  in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  In  the  work  of  marking  up  the  cars  as  done  with 
this  list  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  to  get  Injured  in  any 
way  In  giving  Information  to  the  towerman  or  to  the  switch- 
man as  to  where  those  cars  should  go. 

S.  S.  Roberts:  The  use  or  the  lack  of  use  of  this  cut  list 
will  have  some  effect  on  the  design  of  the  yard.  If  you 
adopt  the  method  of  marking  on  the  ends  of  cars  to  meet 
the  classification  track  on  which  the  cars  go.  It  necessitates 
a  very  much  more  complete  and  much  more  careful  design 
on  the  hump  than  if  you  adopt  this  list,  because  It  Is  neces- 
sary then.  If  the  switch  Is  thrown  by  hand,  and  to  the 
towerman.  if  the  switch  Is  operated  by  power,  to  see  the 
numbers  on  the  cars  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  so  they 
can  properly  set  the  switches.  A  good  many  yards  have 
bad  difficulty,  and  some  roads  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  because  they  do  not  use  a  switch  list  I  think  the 
word  "safety"  In  this  list  Is  entirely  proper.  I  have  visited 
a  number  of  yards,  operated  In  different  ways,  and  I  have 
seen  men  dancing  around  moving  cars,  putting  numbers  on 
the  ends  of  those  cars.  I  would  not  consider  such  a  job 
as  that  for  five  minutes,  no  matter  what  they  pay  for  It 
I  think  Bafety  Is  entirely  proper  In  this  association.  An- 
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other  thing,  about  the  lighting,  If  you  have  sufficient  light 
on  your  hump  to  Indicate  the  number  of  the  car  to  the 
towerman  or  to  the  switchman,  you  have  got  so  much  light 
that  your  car  riders  are  almost  blinded,  and  they  get  off 
away  down  the  yard  before  their  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  and  you  are  apt  to  have  more  trouble  on 
account  of  the  cars  coming  together. 

Mr.  Mann;    Just  for  information.  It  was  the  thought  of 

Se  committee  as  well  that  the  cut  list  is  a  splendid  help 
O.  S.  ft  D.  work.  The  man  who  handles  the  cut  list 
keeps  a  record  of  the  rider,  and  If  there  Is  any  damage  to 
the  car  or  the  freight  In  the  car,  it  can  be  directly  trace- 
able to  one  individual,  the  rider,  provided  we  file  away  the 
cut  list.  It  is  a  splendid  help  In  the  operation  of  the  yard 
in  keeping  down  damages. 

O.  D.  Brooke  (Li.  &  O  r.  I  would  Inquire  from  the  com- 
mittee if  they  consider  that  these  methods  which  they  state 
were  unsafe  were  efficient?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word 
"efficient"  covers  the  matter  of  safety  well  enough;  but 
a  method  of  operation  which  Is  Inherently  unsafe  is  at  the 
same  time  inefficient,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
word  "safe"  omitted. 

The  President:  The  committee  will  accept  that  amend- 
ment It  is  also  understood  that  the  word  "efficient"  takes 
the  place  of  "safe." 

Mr.  Spencer:  The  recommendation  No.  2  now  reads: 
"The  committee  has  Investigated  the  'cut  list'  system  of 
handling  cars  on  the  hump  and  recommends  It  as  being 
efficient,  and  the  system  is  briefly  described  as  follows: 
"The  yard  clerk  makes  up  a  list  of  cars  to  be  switched 
and  tracks  they  are  to  be  placed  on  in  receiving  yard,  cut 
No.  1  being  the  first  car  to  go  over  the  hump.  Cut  list  4 
accompanies  this  report.  It  is  perforated  on  vertical  lines, 
so  that  It  may  be  divided  into  multiple  parts,  each  part  be- 
ing a  duplicate  of  the  other.  Where  switches  are  thrown 
from  a  tower,  one  copy  of  the  list  Is  given  to  the  towerman 
and  one  to  the  man  cutting  off  cars  on  the  hump.  Where 
switches  are  thrown  by  hand,  each  switch  tender  has  a  copy 
of  the  cut  Hat,  as  well  as  the  man  cutting  off  the  cars  on 
the  hump." 

The  President:  Unless  there  is  objection,  these  two 
recommendations  are  approved. 

W.  1.  Trench  (B.  &  O  ):  1  believe,  in  addition  to  giving 
this  Information  to  the  four  persons  listed  here,  that  the 
car  rider  should  also  have  the  Information,  and  this  can 
only  be  given  efficiently  by  chalking  on  the  ends  of  the 
first  car  or  cut  If  the  car  rider  does  not  know  on  which 
track  his  car  is  going  he  has  no  means  of  determining  Just 
what  amount  of  breaking  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Mann:  This  matter  Is  subject  a  good  deal  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  yard  has  to  be  operated  In  a 
pouring  rain  and  the  design  of  the  yard  Is  such  that  the 
car  moves  at  a  certain  speed  from  the  top  of  the  hump 
to  the  end  of  the  ladder,  and  after  it  reaches  the  ladder 
It  la  designed,  presumably,  to  be  at  Buch  speed  that  the 
rider  has  the  cars  under  control.  Each  track  Is  presum- 
ably marked  by  a  light  on  the  first  car  so  that  the  rider 
has  all  the  Information  necessary  without  this,  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  handicap  to  hold  the  rider  responsible  for  any- 
thing which  you  would  give  him  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  he  is  out  in  a  good  hard  rain. 

Mr.  Trench:  I  did  not  refer  to  giving  the  information 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  method  which  I  have  seen  used 
successfully  Is  to  mark  on  the  first  car  of  the  cat  "five 
cars,  track  18,"  or  some  such  notation  as  that  It  Is  not 
possible  for  the  man  who  is  cutting  off  the  cut  to  give  the 
car  rider  this  Information,  because  he  Is  on  the  opposite 
end  of  the  cut  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  It  is  necessary 
for  the  car  rider  to  apply  the  brakes  because  we  see  it  done 
on  almost  every  cut  If  it  is  necessary,  to  avoid  a  collision, 
to  apply  the  brakes  at  the  first  end  of  the  track  Into  which 
he  is  entering,  he  should  have  this  information. 

Mr.  Spencer:  There  la  no  end  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  cut  list  might  be  carried.  It  Is  a  matter  of  how  the 
different  roads  may  want  to  operate  It.  There  Is  no  objec- 
tion giving  the  car  rider  one  of  these  lists  or  anyone  else 
who  might  have  use  for  It.  We  have  provided  In  our  rec- 
ommendation, as  last  presented,  a  multiple  cut  list  which 
would  furnish  sufficient  copies  to  extend  the  system  as  far 
as  it  Is  desired. 

Mr.  Roberts:  In  watching  the  operation  in  the  use  of 
the  cut  list,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  necessary  to  mark  on 
the  car  where  the  cut  is  going  to.  The  foreman  tells  the 
rider  where  to  take  the  cars — he  says,  for  instance,  "Take 
Ave  ears  to  track  No.  4."  That  Is  all  the  information  the 
rider  needs,  and  he  should  have  memory  enough  to  know 
to  what  track  he  Is  going  while  he  rides  through  the  yard. 


Mr.  Spencer:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conclusion  as 
revised.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Spencer:  The  last  subject  assigned  to  the  committee 
1b  entitled  "Development  in  the  mechanical  handling  of 
freight  by  mechanical  means."  We  present  a  further  report 
on  this  subject  for  information  only. 

The  President:  The  committee  has  presented  a  very 
complete  and  enlightened  report  that  will  be  useful  In  all 
branches  of  railroad  work,  relating  to  the  operation  of  yards 
and  passenger  stations.  The  committee  is  relieved,  with 
the  thanks  of  this  convention. 


ELECTRICITY. 


CLEARANCES. 

The  committee  submits  the  following  report  as  one  of 
progress  and  Information.  It  has  considered  a  communication 
calling  attention  to  Interference  with  the  bridge  clearance 
line  of  the  association  by  the  recently  adopted  third  rail, 
permanent  way  structures  and  rolling  equipment  clearance 
lines,  and  has  made  a  recommendation  to  the  committee  on 
Iron  and  Steel  Structures  that  as  much  of  the  bridge  clear- 
ance diagram  as  Interferes  with  the  third  rail  and  permanent 
way  structures  clearance  line  be  eliminated,  and  In  place 
thereof  the  clearance  line  for  permanent  way  structures  be 
substituted  on  roads  where  electric  equipment  Is  likely  to  be 
used. 


V 


1 


GEORGE  W.  KITTREDGE, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Electricity. 

The  committee  on  heavy  electric  traction  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association  submitted  a  report  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Chicago  in  October,  1912,  which  report 
recommended  clearance  llnea  for  third  rail,  permanent  way 
structures  and  rolling  equipment  Identical  with  the  lines 
adopted  by  this  Association  at  Its  last  meeting,  and  also 
submitted  for  Information  and  guidance  a  suggested  clear- 
ance diagram  for  automatic  stops,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  matter  be  continued  to  allow  the  committee  time 
to  confer  with  similar  committees  of  this  Association  and 
the  American  Railway  Association.  The  American  Railway 
Association  at  Its  meeting  In  May,  1912,  adopted  a  clearance 
diagram  for  third  rail,  permanent  way  structures  and  rolling 
equipment  identical  with  the  diagram  adopted  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  committee  has  been  following  up  the  progress  made 
during  the  year  on  third  rail  Installation  and  has  had  the 
table  which  accompanied  last  year's  report  brought  up  to 
date.  It  is  urged  on  the  members  of  this  Association  that 
they  try  and  Induce  their  companies  to  conform  to  the  clear- 
ance diagram  on  all  new'  work  and  gradually  change  over 
their  present  Installation  so  that  ultimately  there  ran  he  a 
free  Interchange  of  electric  equipment  between  the  various 
roads. 

The  committee  has  been  collectlne  data  during  the  year 
In  regard  to  overhead  clearances  and  Is  studying  same  with 
a  view  of  taking  up  this  question  during  the  coming  year 
with  committees  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Railway  Association,  so  that  joint 
recommendations  for  overhead  clearance  lines  may  be  made 
by  the  respective  committees  of  each  Association. 
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Albany  Southern. 
Aurora.  Elgin  and 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  .. 

Bo. toe  Elevated  liy  

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  

Northwestern  Elevated,  Chicago 

Central  California  Tractioo  

O.  R..O.  H  *  M  

Hudson  A  Manhattan    

Iaterbornuga  iiapid  Transit. ..... 

Lackawanna  A  Wyoming  Valley. 

Long  Island  R  It  

Metropolitan  Wart  Sid*.  Chicago. 

Michigan  United    

Nor.  £loctria  Ky.,  Chioo,  Co]..,. 
P.  R.  R..  Manhattan  Division. .. 

Puget  Sound  E  lor  trio  Ry  

Philadelphia  A  W patera  

Scioto  Valley  Traction  Co  

P.  R.  R-,  Now  York  Division. . . 
South  Side  Elevated,  Chicago . . . 
P.  R.  H.,  Went  Jersey  A  Sea 
Wiikmharre  A  Hm-lton  . 

N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R  ,  

Detroit  Hirer  Tunnol  Co. .  
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Summary  of  Data  Rcgar 

The  committee  Is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  take  up 
tbe  question  of  clearance  lines  for  automatic,  stops,  but  as 
soon  as  a  device  tbat  Is  adapted  to  conditions  obtaining  on 
roads  operated  In  the  open  has  been  perfected,  the  question 
of  established  clearance  lines  will  be  further  considered. 

TRANSMISSION  UJ«8  AND  CBOBBING8. 

The  committee  desires  to  report  progress  on  the  consid- 
eration of  modifications  of  the  specifications  for  overhead 
crossings  of  electric  light  and  power  lines  adopted  by  tbe  As- 
sociation at  the  last  convention  for  Transmission  Lines  and 
Crossings  as  will  be  necessary  to  cover  voltages  over  70.000 
and  also  tbe  consideration  of  the  revision  of  the  specifica- 
tions In  paragraphs  Nos.  10.  13,  18,  24.  29,  31,  32,  34,  45,  49 
51,  55,  60  and  61,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Association  with 
the  understanding  that  the  revision  of  these  particular  para- 
graphs would  be  considered  this  year.  The  committee,  how- 
ever. Is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make  any  further  rec- 
ommendations for  the  reason  that  more  time  is  required  to 
study  the  development  of  the  art  in  respect  to  voltages  over 
70,000,  and  further  because  of  the  fact  that  the  committees 
of  all  the  various  engineering  associations  have  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  an  acceptable  Joint  specification. 

EXtCTBOLYHIB. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  from  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Association  to  unite  with  thorn  in  Jointly  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  "Electrolysis."  and  the  chairman  has 
appointed  Messrs.  Katte.  Cibbs  and  Bruuiley  to  serve  on  this 
Joint  committee. 

The  committee  submits  the  following  report  with  recom- 
mendations thut  it  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  As- 
•oclatlon  as  Information. 

introduction  — The  effect  of  elect rolysls  upon  steel  and  iron 
structures.  Including  water,  gas  and  et.-<-trlc  conduit  pipe*, 
also  on  tho  lead  sheaths  of  Insulated  cables,  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  ever  since  the  first  street  car  was 
operated  elertrically  by  means  of  a  grounded  return,  but  not 
until  the  advent  of  electrification  on  steam  railroads  did  the 
subject  become  one  of  much  Interest  to  railway  engineers. 
Tho  matter  1h  receiving  the  rareful  consideration  of  elec- 
trical engineers  In  conference  with  structural  engineers  and 
representative),  of  various  municipal  departments,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  there  Is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
be*t  methods  of  preventing  electrolysis,  or  for  protecting 
metal  structures  adjacent  to  tho  path  of  grounded  return 
circuits. 

Xalure. —  Electrolysis  as  referred  to  In  the  Electric  Rail- 
way discussions  may  be  described  as  the  wasting  away  or 
corrosion  of  a  metal  which  is  caused  by  an  electric  current 
passing  from  one  metallic  conductor  to  another  conductor 
where  both  are  burled  In  damp  earth,  or  other  semiH-onduct- 
Ing  medium. 


Ing  Third  Rail  Location. 

Cottars  and  Effect—  In  direct  current  railway  circuits  the 
electric  current  passes  from  the  power  station  or  substation 
to  the  trolley  wire  or  third  rail,  then  through  the  motors  of 
electric  cars  or  locomotives  and  back  to  the  station  by  the 
track  rails.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
Impossible  at  all  times  to  insulate  the  rails  adjacent  to  the 
ground,  part  of  the  current  leaks  Into  the  earth  and  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  station  through  the  ground,  and  In  doing 
so.  If  pipes,  cable  sheaths  or  steel  work  are  under  or  adja- 
cent and  parallel  to  the  tracks,  some  of  it  may  return  by 
these  metallic  structures.  At  some  point  or  points  this  cur- 
rent must  leave  these  metallic  structures  and  usually  does 
through  the  earth  In  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  power  station 
or  substation,  causing  electrolytic  effects  in  tho  underground 
structure  or  conductor  at  the  points  In  question,  unless  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken,  as  later  Indicated. 

There  is  less  opportunity  for  current  to  escape  from  the 
tracks  on  electrified  roads  where  the  rails  are  above  ground 
and  rest  on  wooden  ties  In  ballast  and  there  Is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  escape  where  the  return  circuit  does  not  enter 
the  running  rails,  but  is  conducted  back  to  the  power  station 
by  Independent  and  insulated  contact  rails  or  wires.  Ex- 
amples of  this  method  of  construction  aro  fouud  In  slot  con- 
duit street  railways  and  those  having  double  overhead  trol- 
leys; also  in  those  using  a  separate  insulated  return  con- 
ductor rail. 

It  Is  common  praetlco  to  connect  the  negative  bus  liars 
In  the  power  station  or  substations  with  tho  running  rails 
by  copper  cables  at  the  points  nearest  to  the  stations.  Leak- 
age of  current  from  the  rails  to  the  adjacent  water  pipes 
along  the  line  may  thus  occur,  and  the  current  flowing  in 
these  pipes  leaves  them  and  returns  to  the  rails  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  power  station,  causing  electrolysis  at  the 
points  where  It  passes  from  the  pipes  through  tho  earth. 

Pr< mention.—  It  is  possible  to  prevent  electrolysis  by  pre- 
cluding the  escape  of  electric  current  from  the  return  con- 
ductors, but  frequently  this  is  not  practically  possible,  as 
in  the  case  of  buried  rails  enrrylng  return  current.  Sev- 
eral methods  of  meeting  this  latter  condition  have  been  cm- 
ploviwi,  briefly  described  as  follows: 

itrainagf  Ryttcm. — In  order  to  prevent  this  escape  of  cur- 
rent into  the  earth.  Retentive  cables  are  sometimes  run  from 
the  power  station  or  substation  to  adjacent  pipes  or  metal 
work  so  that  the  current  will  leave  these  structures  through 
metallic  paths,  thus  preventing  electrolysis  at  such  points. 
This  system  Is  successfully  used  in  connection  with  continu- 
ous entile  sheaths  or  pipe  lines  having  screw  Joints,  although 
it  results  In  Inducing  a  larger  volume  of  flow  by  these  paths. 
Joints,  as  frequently,  however,  in  water  pipe  lines  having  lead 
Joints,  as  frequently  electrolysis  Is  induced  at  the  pipe  jo'nts. 

/n«tirnf>'d  \roatire  Svttem.— Another  system  employed  is 
to  provide  Insulated  cables  which  are  connected  to  the  rails 
at  points  remote  from  the  station.    It  is  largely  employed  in 
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Europe  and  ts  beginning  to  be  specified  In  connection  with 
the  American  systems.  This  baa  the  effect  of  maintaining  a 
more  uniform  and  lower  negative  potential  and  largely  pre- 
vents the  current  from  leaving  the  bonded  rails.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  system  Is  the  high  cost  of  the  Insulated  copper 
cables,  which  must  be  relatively  very  large  and  which  do  not 
carry  current  to  their  full  capacity. 

booster  Byttem. — A  modification  of  the  above  system  de- 
vised  to  compel  the  cables  to  carry  current  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity Is  known  as  the  Booster  system.  In  this  system  the 
cables  carrying  return  current  are  connected  to  a  low  poten- 
tial generator  of  large  capacity  which  acts  like  a  pump  placed 
in  a  pipe  line  of  low  flow  bead  to  increase  the  volume  of 
flow. 

Other  System*.— There  are  sometimes  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions of  which  advantage  can  be  taken  by  an  electrical  en- 
gineer, but  usually  one  or  the  othor  of  the  above  systems,  or 
combinations  of  them,  are  employed  to  safeguard  metallic 
structures  adjacent  to  the  path  of  the  return  current. 

The  first  heavy  electric  traction  system  In  New  York  Ctty 
was  Installed  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  power  was  used 
principally  to  switch  trains  into  position  to  grip  a  propelling 
cable.  The  current  demand  was  usually  small  and  no  se- 
rious electrolytic  problem  arose.  When,  however,  the  trolley 
cars  and  electrified  elevated  trains  crossed  the  bridge,  the 
situation  changed.  The  return  current  leaked  to  the  bridge 
structure  and  streamed  back  to  Brooklyn  by  all  metallic 
pa' lis,  some  even  returning  through  the  water  of  the  Bast 
River.  In  1900  sixty  observation  stations  were  established 
and  as  a  result  the  bridge  structure,  particularly  the  cables, 
were  heavily  bonded  to  the  traction  tracks  at  the  Brooklyn 
end  and  the  voltage  of  the  structuro  at  the  danger  end  was 
reduced. 

Grand  Central  Terminal — Xew  York  City. 

General. — In  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  there  are  thou- 
sands of  columns  supporting  terminal  yards,  streets  and  build- 
ing and  In  the  mldat  of  them  there  is  operated  an  electric 
railway  with  a  grounded  return.  It  la  obvious  that  the  means 
for  adequately  protecting  this  immensely  valuable  property 
must  be  most  complete.  This  situation  was  early  recognised 
and  steps  were  taken  as  follows: 

(1)  A  substation  was  located  In  the  Terminal.  This  was 
done  primarily  to  reduce  the  transmission  losses,  but  it  also 
raud«  possible  the  maintenance  of  the  structural  steel  at  a 
low  potential— a  most  important  circumstances,  as  will  appear 
later. 

(2)  This  substation  wbb  connected  to  the  return  rails 
by  seven  2,000,000  c  m.  cables,  which  In  consequence  of  their 
short  length  provided  a  return  circuit  of  very  low  resistance. 

(3)  Independent  negative  cables  were  connected  to  the 
terminal  steel  and  the  Post  Office  Building,  the  first  of  the 
group  of  buildings  which  will  cover  the  terminal. 

(4)  A  system  of  Inspection,  In  the  nature  of  an  electro- 
lytic survey,  was  established  with  regular  dates  for  inspec 
tions  and  a  prescribed  form  of  report 

Such  precautions  were  adequate  during  the  early  stages  of 
construction,  but  as  additional  steel  was  erected,  the  ratio 
of  the  resistance  of  the  copper  to  the  steel  was  steadily  fall- 
ing and  the  protection  correspondingly  became  less  effective. 

Voltmeter  Method.— The  early  electrolysis  survey  consisted 
of  taking  readings  of  the  potential  between  the  steel  struc- 
ture and  the  adjacent  tracks,  pipes,  etc.,  and  noting  the  di- 
rection of  the  flow.  It  was  realised,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  method  was  not  satisfactory.  For  should 
a  potential  of  four  volts  exist  between  a  column  and  an  adja- 
cent pipe,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  situation  required 
Immediate  attention,  whereas  If  only  one-tenth  of  a  volt  ex- 
isted, the  condition  would  be  reearded  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. As  a  matter  of  fact  If  the  foar  volts  were  due  to 
there  being  good  Insulation  between  the  columns  and  the 
pipe  with  no  flow  of  current  there  would  be  no  electrolytic 
action,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  one-tenth  volt  was 
due  to  a  low  resistance  path  over  which  a  large  volume  of 
current  was  flowing,  electrolysis  would  sorely  be  taking  place. 
In  other  words,  the  readings  indicated  only  the  potential  dif- 
ference between  two  points  of  a  circuit  and  the  Important 
factor,  the  amount  of  current  flaw,  was  unknown.  Appre- 
ciation of  the  Incompleteness  of  this  system  of 
which,  however.  Is  the  one  In  common  use,  lead  to  the 
velopment  of  a  new  method,  briefly  described 

Galvanometer  Method. — The  pro  Mem  in  tl 
tral  Terminal  la  to  protect  the  column  hnne*.  It  Is  accepted 
that  when  current  flows  upwards  from  n  column  foundation 
that  this  column  is  free  from  aay  possible  electrolytic  dam- 
age. If,  however,  it  flown  downward  to  the  foundation,  then 
•  lectrolysts  la  possible  and   It  tweamps  Important  to  know 


sometimes  downward.  With  equal  reversals  of  current  elec- 
trolysis Is  only  one-thirtieth  as  destructive  as  when  persisting 
In  one  direction.  Because  of  the  large  sections  of  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  steel  and  the  Bmall  current  flowing,  it  was 
impossible  with  the  instruments  in  common  use  to  determine 
either  the  direction  of  flow  or  the  volume  of  current  After  in- 
vestigation and  experimental  work  a  special  portable  gal- 
vanometer was  constructed  that  would  read  to  three-millionth 
(.000003)  of  a  volt,  per  division.  Reading  points  were  estab- 
lished five  ft.  apart  on  the  columns  to  be  surveyed,  the  con- 
crete protection  being  pierced  and  the  steel  columns  drilled, 
a  ^4-tn.  pipe  Inserted  and  the  terminals  of  the  instrument 
attached.  By  this  method  It  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
readings  on  columns  having  a  resistance  as  low  as  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  mllllonths  (.00000235)  of  an  ohm  be- 
tween terminals  and  current  flows  as  low  as  one  ampere  In 
such  a  column  can  bo  read  and  Its  direction  determined.  The 
Instrument  has  not  proven  too  delicate  for  practical  use. 

A  complete  electrolytic  survey  of  the  terminal  has  been 
made  and  the  current  flow  In  each  column  measured,  its 
direction  ascertained  and  the  data  plotted.  In  general,  the 
steel  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  balance;  current  flowing 
up  some  columns,  down  others,  and  reversing  in  many  of 
them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  without  much 
change  the  balance  can  be  deflected  to  the  safe  side  by  mak- 
ing tho  current  flow  up  all  the  columns,  all  the  time,  and 
that  condition  made  permanent. 

Vptcard  Drainage  Byttem. — To  effectually  drain  the  steel 
structure  and  cause  all  current  to  flow  up  the  columns.  It 
Is  first  necessary  to  directly  connect  the  steel  deck  and  the 
upper  tracks  with  the  substation  negative  bus  by  short  cablets 
of  large  cross-section,  and  second,  to  remove  all  metallic  con- 
nections between  the  tracks  and  the  steel  structure.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  section  of  this  steel  and -the  small  current 
it  carries,  the  steel  work  may  be  at  a  slightly  higher  poten- 
tial than  the  substation  negative  bus  and  all  escaping  cur- 
rent will  tend  to  flow  towards  It  which  Is  in  the  harmless 
direction.  However,  to  make  sure  and  to  accentuate  this 
action,  especially  at  the  column  bases.  It  is  proposed  by  an 
arrangement  of  circuits  to  raise  the  potential  of  the  lower 
level  track  rails  so  that  at  all  times  they  and  the  surrounding 
earth  will  be  strongly  positive  to  the  columns,  thus  prevent- 


without  which  there  can  be  no  electrolysis. 

The  above  described  plans  of  reducing  the 
structure  and  draining  It  upward  to  the  substation  is  now  In 
course  of  execution.  The  water  pipes  and  gun  ptpes  eroeslnfc 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  are  carried  on  wooden  supports 
and  insulated  from  the  steal  structure,  and  when  the  work  is 
completed  all  such  pipes  and  their  connections  will  be  insu- 
lated from  the  steel  structure  and  the  negative  conductors. 

of  some  of  the  columns  were  exposed 
rusting  was  found,  there 
was  no  distinct  evidence  of  electrolysis.  These  columns  have 
been  In  place  carrying  electrified  track  for  six  years. 

An  experimental  electrolysis  Investigation  has  been  started 
to  determine  the  beat  means  of  protecting  future  structures 
by  various  compounds  and  processes  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  electrolysis  per  equare  foot  of  steel  per  year  under 
a  given  flow  of  current  whan  the  steel  Is  painted  and  en- 
closed in  concrete  In  accordance  with  standard  practice. 

rVnnavlt'awta  Tprminai — New  York  City. 

This  system  la  operated  with  a  grounded  return  and  no 
attempt  hag  been  made  to  Insulate  the  negative  conductors 
from  the  ground.  In  the  return  circuits  both  track  rails 
are  used  except  at  Interlocking^  All  lead-covered  cables  In 
each  manhole  are  covered  with  asbestos  and  steel  tape  and 
the  lead  sheaths  bonded  together.  The  sheaths  of  all  cable* 
are  bonded  to  the  negative  wires  at  each  substation.  In  order 
to  take  the  current  flowing  in  the  sheaths  back  over  a  cable 
and  thus  prevent  damage  by  electrolysis.  The  sheaths  al- 
moBt  without  exception  are  negative  to  tracks  and  tunnel 
linings.  There  are  25  cables,  Including  high  and  low  ten- 
aion,  control  and  telephone  cables  leaving  the  power  house, 
and  two  6,000.000  cm.  bare  negative  cables  connecting  the 
negative  bus  in  the  substation  with  the  rails  at  the  nearest 
point  to  the  power  house.  The  lead  sheaths  of  the  above 
cables  are  equivalent  to  about  2.400.000  cm.  of  copper.  There 
have  been  only  two  cases  of  trouble  caused  by  electrolysis  of 
sheaths  and  they  have  been  remedied  by  locally  bond- 
ing them  at  points  of  outflow  of  current 

A  number  of  examinations  of  the  rails,  tie-plates  and  screw 
spikes  have  been  made  at  various  points  on  the  system,  but 
no  serious  trouble  has  been  found.   The  rails  and  tie-plates 
are  found  to  be  in  good  condition  at  all  points. 
There  has  been  no  t rou hie  with  water  pipes,  which  run 
The  signal  air 
current  at  times,  due  to 
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lug  between  tbe  tracks  in  one  of  the  yards.  Tola  trouble  is 
being  remedied  by  bonding  at  local  points  and  by  Installing 
additional  cross  bunding  between  tracks.  Regular  Invest' 
gallons  are  made  to  determine  tbe  amount  of  current  on  the 
steel  columns  and  girders  in  the  station  area  and  almost  no 
current  has  been  found.  No  trouble  has  developed  and  there 
are  no  Indications  to  lead  one  to  expect  any  trouble. 

The  track  bonds  are  tested  every  year  and  the  cross-bond- 
ing Is  frequently  inspected.  Very  few  bad  bonds  are  found. 
Provision  is  made  at  each  station  to  And  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent carried  on  the  cable  sheaths.  Readings  of  these  amounts 
are  taken  frequently  and  when  any  material  Increase  or  de- 
crease in  these  amounts  Is  found  the  matter  Is  looked  into. 
By  keeping  the  cable  sheaths  bonded  together  and  negative 
to  tracks  and  Iron,  no  trouble  is  anticipated  from  electrolysis. 

Baltimore  <f  Ohio  Railroad— Baltimore,  lid. 

Electric  propulsion  Is  In  use  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  from 
the  vicinity  of  its  power  bouse  just  west  of  Camden  station, 
Baltimore  to  Waverly,  3.73  miles  east;  1.11  miles  of  this  line 
Is  four-tracked,  the  rest  being  double-tracked.  Within  the 
electric  territory  there  is  a  total  of  1.79  miles  of  tunnel,  the 
longest  of  which  Is  Howard  Street  Tunnel,  7,340  ft.  In  length. 
The  grade  varies  from  1  per  cent,  to  1V6  per  cent  towards 
the  east.  Two  motors  drawing  6,000  amperes  under  maximum 
tonnage  of  2,250  tons  are  used  on  the  trains  up  the  hill,  east- 
bound.  Westbound  trains  drift  through  tho  tunnel,  the  mo- 
tors returning  light.  Tbe  track  la  well  constructed  of  100-lb. 
rail  on  good  ties  and  clean  atone  ballast.  The  subsoil  con- 
sists of  heavy  clay  and  la  in  places  wet.  Drainage  condi- 
tions are  good.  The  track  ia  high  and  dry  and  conditions 
are  such  as  to  discourage  the  escaping  of  currents  as  much 
as  are  usual  in  track  circuits.  In  Howard  Street  Tunnel 
drainage  l«  effected  by  a  conduit  between  the  tracks,  the 
track  being  carried  on  stone  ballast;  this  in  turn  on  one-man 
•tone,  the  latter  resting  on  the  Inverted  arch  of  the  tunnel. 
Conditions  here  are  generally  wet.  There  ia  a  heavy  seepage 
of  water  through  the  walls  of  the  tunnel,  which  In  places 
saturates  the  ballast  and  ties,  the  water  escaping  through  the 
ballast  to  the  conduits  between  tracks. 

The  electric  system  Is  direct  current,  750  volts,  third  rail 
contact,  and  return  through  running  rails.  The  power  Is 
supplied  at  two  points;  the  Company's  power  house  at  Cam- 
den and  the  substation  at  Mt_  Royal,  at  which  purchased  power 
ia  furnished.  The  positive  conductor  consists  of  100-lb.  R.  B. 
section  rail  placed  In  1912  In  Howard  Street  Tunnel,  and 
80-lb.  Mexican  Centra]  rail  placed  In  1901  over  other  parts 
of  the  line.  Previous  to  the  renewal  of  third  rail  In  the  tun- 
nel In  1912,  1901  Mexican  Central  80-lb.  rail  had  been  In  use. 
The  renewal  was  made  necessary  by  tbe  corroded  and  eaten 
condition  of  tbe  rail,  especially  at  wet  polnU,  where  one- 
third  of  tbe  rail  section  had  disappeared.  Previous  to  the 
renewal,  the  Insulation  and  bonding  had  not  been  of  the 
best,  having  greatly  deteriorated  since  Installation.  The  east- 
bound  third  rail  Is  reinforced  by  two  1,000,000  cm.  copper 
cables  from  the  power  house  to  Huntington  avenue,  laying 
In  close  contact  with  Its  base.  The  westbound  rail  Is  not 
reinforced.  The  east  and  westbound  third  rail  are  cross- 
bound  every  300  ft.  in  the  tunnel  and  every  1.000  ft  over 
the  rest  of  the  territory.  The  third  rail  Is  bonded  at  the 
Joints  with  the  two  500,000  cm.  copper  bonds.  The  negative 
conductor  consists  of  the  running  rail,  100-lb.  titanium  In 
Howard  Street  tunnel  and  100-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  Bessemer  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  line.  Tbe  rails  are  reinforced  through  the 
four-track  territory  and  through  Howard  Street  tunnel  by  a 
1,000,000  cm.  copper  cable.  This  cable  Is  uninsulated  and 
Is  covered  with  stone  ballast  laying  between  tracks  through- 
out the  four-track  territory  and  on  the  footing  course  of  the 
tunnel  throughout  Howard  Street  tunnel.  It  was  Installed  In 
1901.  and  has  been  much  patched  on  account  of  deterioration. 
The  running  rails  and  negative  cable  are  cross  bonded  every 
1,000  ft.  The  rail  Joints  are  bonded  with  one  500,000  cm.  cop- 
per bond.  Tbe  negative  bus  bars  at  Camden  power  house  and 
Mt  Royal  substation  are  connected  with  the  negative  con- 
ductor and  neither  is  grounded  at  the  respective  points  In 

question. 

The  evidence  of  electrolysis  observed  has  been  the  corroding 
and  eat  In  z  away  of  negative  conductors.  The  running  rail 
now  in  Howard  Street  tunnel,  laid  In  1910,  already  shows 
pitting  at  points  where  the  ties  are  saturated  and  Is  eaten 
awny  slightly  at  the  spikes.  The  rail  removed  from  the  tun- 
nel in  1910  had  been  in  tbe  track  for  three  years  only  and 
was  so  far  corroded  and  eaten  at  the  base  that  Its  removal 
wan  necessary.  Just  bow  much  the  gases  of  the  tunnel  as- 
sisted In  the  deterioration  of  the  rail,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Outside  the  tunnel  where  the  gas  factor  does  not  exist  and 
where  the  drainage  Is  good,  there  is  still  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  electrolysis.  The  rail  here  waa  laid  in  1906  and 
1908.  Its  base  Is  pitted  and  eaten  sway,  especially  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  spikes,  where  a  semt-clrcle  of  metal  has  dis- 


appeared about  each  spike.  Tbe  spikes  themselves  deterior- 
ate rapidly,  requiring  renewal  about  once  In  two  years,  in 
some  cases  tbe  head  entirely  disappearing  in  this  time  The 
1906  rail  is  intended  for  renewal  next  year.  It  appears  that 
we  are  getting  about  twice  the  life  out  of  the  rail  In  the 
electric  tone  outside  the  tunnel  that  we  are  getting  in  the 
tunnel,  and  that  the  renewal  In  both  cases  Is  due  to  the 
action  of  electric  currents  rather  than  mechanical  wear.  Data 
on  electrolytic  action  on  neighboring  water  and  gas  pipes 
caused  by  escaping  currents  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road System  are  meager,  no  survey  having  been  made.  The 
city  water  works  several  years  ago  made  connection  between 
their  pipes  and  the  negative  conductors  at  the  power  bouse 
In  order  to  concentrate  the  discharge  from  their  pipes,  but 
how  serious  the  difficulty  was  they  were  trying  to  remedy  or 
the  result  of  the  connection  Is  unknown.  Two  years  ago,  so 
much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  In  maintaining  the  Com- 
pany's water  pipes  at  Mt.  Royal  that  these  also  were  con- 
nected electrically  to  the  negative  conductor.  Time  enough 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  note  the  effect  A  neighboring  rail- 
road has  several  times  complained  of  Injury  to  Its  water 
pipes  at  North  avenue  and  various  arrangements  for  im- 
proving the  negative  conductors  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
the  trouble  has  not  yet  been  eliminated.  A  test  shows  Balti- 
more A  Ohio  rail  four  volts  negative  to  pipes  at  this  point 
oxcept  when  motors  are  passing,  when  Baltimore  A  Ohio  rail 
Is  five  volts  positive  to  pipes.  Connection  will  probably  be 
made  between  the  pipes  and  negative  return  of  Baltimore 
A  Ohio  circuit  Nothing  definite  can  be  ahown  regarding  stray 
currents  from  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  rails  until  survey  has 
been  made 

RBOOUMKMDATtOItS  FOB  KKXT  TEAB's  WOKK. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  are  frequently  used  by  the  National  Board  of 
Flre-L'nderwrlters  In  formulating  rules  and  Instructions  for 
tbe  guidance  of  their  inspectors,  and  since  the  wiring  and 
other  electrical  work  of  the  railroad  companies  must  conform 
to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion. It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Association  be  delegated  to  serve  with  the 
Nstlonal  Fire  Protection  Association. 

This  committee  respectfully  recommends  tbe  continuation 
of  work  already  outlined,  particularly  consideration  of  "Clear- 
ance for  overhead  third  rail  working  conductors  and  auto- 
matic safety  stops,"  "Electrolysis"  and  "Insulation"  and  the 
consideration  of  any  new  information  that  may  develop  In 
reference  to  "Maintenance  Organization"  and  "Relation  to 
track  structures." 

George  W.  Kittredge  (N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R  ).  chairman;  J.  B. 
Austin,  Jr.  <h.  I.),  vice-chairman;  D.  J.  Brumley  (I.  C),  R. 
D.  Coombs  (Cons.  Engr.),  A.  O.  Cunningham  (Wabash),  L. 
C.  Frltch  (C.  G.  W.),  Geo.  Glbbs  (P.  R.  R.),  O.  A.  Harwood 
(N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.).  B.  B.  Katte  (N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.),  C.  B. 
Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.),  W.  S.  Murray  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  A  H.). 
Frank  Khca  (Cons.  Engr.).  J.  W.  Reld  (C.  A  A.),  A.  P.  Rob- 
inson (A.  T.  A  S.  P.).  J.  R.  Savage  (L.  I.),  Martin  Schrclber 
(Public  Service  Rys.),  W.  I.  Trench  (B.  AO.),  H.  U.  Wallace 
(Cons.  Engr.),  committee. 

Discussion  on  Electricity. 

Mr.  Kittredge:  Tbe  report  Is  one  of  progress  and  Informa- 
tion. Under  the  heading  "Transmission  lines  and  crossings," 
we  desire  to  have  the  laBt  sentence  of  that  section  read: 
"Your  committee,  however.  Is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
make  any  further  recommendations  for  tbe  reason  that  more 
time  is  required  to  study  the  development  of  the  art  In  re- 
spect to  voltages  over  70.000,  and  further,  because  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  tbe  various  similar  associations  have  not  yet  modi- 
fied theirs  or  formally  adopted  ours  so  aa  to  make  a  uniform 
specification.  We  know  of  no  reason,  however,  why  those 
that  have  not  should  not  do  so  as  opportunity  for  revision 
comes  up.  In  other  words,  our  specifications  are  not  objec- 
tionable." 

Under  "Electrolysis."  we  want  to  substitute  for  the  mem 
bera  of  tbe  Joint  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Association  Messrs.  Townley,  Rlcbey  and  Palmer. 

The  President:  If  there  Is  no  objection  the  changes  de- 
sired by  the  committee  will  be  made  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  accepted.  Are  there  any  remarks?  If  not,  the 
committee  Is  relieved  with  the  thanks  of  tbe  association. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


The  Committee  has  under  consideration  the  fostering  of 
closer  relations  between  it  and  the  officers  of  the  National 
Commission,  as  well  aa  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Conservation  Commissioners  and  the  Western  For- 
estry and  Conservation  Association,  believing  as  It  does 
that  moro  officially  recognized  cooperation  with  these  Asao- 
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clatlons  would  be  conducive  to  the  attaining  of  the  general 
objects  for  which  Conservation  Commissions  were  estab- 
lished, and  more  particularly  those  features  in  which  the 
railways  are  vitally  interested. 

DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 

Tree  Planting  and  Reforestation. 

The  Forestry  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  connection  with  forest  planting  in  Can- 
ada. The  forest  nursery  at  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  has  been 
furnishing  a  constantly  Increasing  amount  of  plant  material 
for  free  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  number  of  trees  and  cuttings  sent  out  has 
Increased  steadily  from  48,000  In  1901  to  2,729,135  in  1912, 
with  a  total  all  told,  of  approximately  23.000,000.  These 
trees  are  scattered  in  small  plantations  throughout  the 
settled  portions  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba, 
so  the  actual  showing  is  much  greater  than  the  number 
alone  would  indicate. 

In  addition  to  supplying  trees  for  distribution  to  farmers, 
the  Forestry  Branch  is  inaugurating  a  policy  of  reforesta- 
tion on  the  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  In  the  prairie  prov- 
inces. Some  of  these  reserves,  entirely  surrounded  by 
large  farming  sections,  formerly  supported  a  good  forest 
growth,  but  are  now  largely  denuded  as  a  result  of  forest 
fires. 


J 


WILLIAM  MoNAB, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario has,  since  1904.  encouraged  the  development  of  farm- 
ers' woodlota,  through  the  distribution  of  trees  and  cuttings. 
The  principal  tree-planting  activity  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec has  been  In  connection  with  the  fixation  of  certain 
areas  of  shifting  Bands  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Prov- 
ince. About  300  acres  of  shifting  sands  at  Lachute  have 
been  purchased  at  $1  an  acre  from  farmers  who  have 
the  privilege  of  buying  it  back  within  the  first  16  years 
at  a  price  covering  the  original  cost,  the  cost  of  reforesta- 
tion and  Interest  at  4  per  cent  The  Province,  however, 
guarantees  that  the  cost  of  such  repurchased  lands  shall 
not  exceed  $10  an  acre.  On  the  area  purchased,  40,000 
white  pine,  white  spruce,  elm  and  green  ash  seedlings 
were  planted  In  1912.  At  Berthiervllle  there  Is  a  govern- 
ment forest  nursery  where  forestry  students  are  trained 
each  Spring  In  reforestation. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  done  considerable  planting 
along  its  line  In  the  prairie  sections  In  places  where  there 
has  been  trouble  with  drifting  snow.  The  Intention  Is  to 
secure  a  growth  of  trees  which  shall  replace  the  numerous 
snow  fences  along  portions  of  the  line.  This  company  Is 
also  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  for 
shelter-belt  purposes  by  farmers  who  have  purchased  land 
from  the  company  in  specified  sections  ct  Southern  Alberta. 
One-half  the  trees  required  are  furnished  tree,  and  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  plantations. 

Prevention  of  Firct  from  Railways. 

On  May  22,  1912,  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
for  Canada  issued  an  order  requiring  railways  subject  to 
its  Jurisdiction  to  take  certain  measures  for  the  prevention 


of  forest  and  grass  fires  along  their  lines.  This  order 
Included  in  a  slightly  modified  form  provisions  contained 
In  former  orders  for  the  use  and  Inspection  of  fire-proteo- 
tlve  appliances  on  locomotives,  the  construction  of  fire- 
guards in  the  prairie  provinces  and  the  non-use  of  lignite 
coal.  In  addition,  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  chief  fire  Inspector,  who  is  given  authority  to  pre- 
scribe special  patrols  to  be  maintained  by  the  railway 
companies  where  such  action  is  considered  necessary.  The 
regulation  of  the  burning  of  Inflammable  material  along 
the  rights-of-way  during  the  fire  season  Is  also  provided 
for.  Railway  employes  are  required  to  report  and  extin- 
guish railway  fires,  and  any  fires  starting  or  burning 
within  300  feet  of  the  track  are  presumed  to  have  started 
from  the  railway,  unless  proof  to  the  contrary  is  furnished. 

Regulations  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  Issued  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
applicable  to  provinclally  chartered  railways.  The  pre- 
vention of  railway  fires  along  provinclally  chartered  lines 
In  British  Columbia,  through  the  adoption  of  similar  mea- 
sures. Is  provided  for  by  the  new  Forest  Act,  which  be- 
came law  early  In  1912. 

Order  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada, 
Describing  Regulation*  to  be  Adopted  by  Railway 
Companies  for  the  Prevention  of  Fire*. 

2.  Until  further  order,  every  railway  subject  to  the  leg- 
islative authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  under  con- 
struction, or  being  operated  by  steam,  shall,  unless  exempt- 
ed by  a  special  order  of  the  board,  cause  every  locomo- 
tive engine  used  on  the  said  railway,  or  portion  of  rail- 
way, being  constructed  or  operated  by  it,  to  be  fitted  and 
kept  fitted  with  netting  mesh  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
namely : 

(a)  On  every  engine  equipped  with  an  extension  smoke- 
box,  the  mesh  shall  be  not  larger  than  2\bx2%  per  inch  of 
No.  10  Birmingham  wire  gauge,  and  shall  be  placed  In 
the  smoke-box  so  as  to  extend  completely  over  the  aper- 
ture through  which  the  smoke  ascends,  the  openings  of  the 
said  mesh  not  to  exceed  17-64  inch  to  the  square. 

(b)  On  every  engine  equipped  with  a  diamond  stack, 
the  mesh  shall  be  not  more  than  3x3  per  inch  of  No.  10 
Birmingham  wire  gauge,  and  shall  be  placed  at  the  flare 
of  the  diamond  of  the  stack,  so  as  to  cover  the  same 
completely,  the  openings  of  the  said  mesh  not  to  exceed 
13-64  Inch  to  the  square. 

3.  Every  such  railway  company  shall  cause— 

(a)  The  openings  of  the  ashpans  on  every  locomotive 
engine  used  on  the  railway,  or  portion  of  railway,  operated 
or  being  constructed  by  It,  to  be  covered,  when  practicable, 
with  heavy  sheet-iron  dampers;  and,  if  not  practicable,  with 
screen  netting  dampers  2%x2}£  per  inch  of  No.  10  Birming- 
ham wire  gauge,  such  dampers  to  be  fastened  either  by  a 
heavy  spring  or  by  a  split  cotter  and  pins,  or  by  such 
other  method  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board. 

(b)  Overflow  pipes  from  lifting  Injectors,  or  from  water 
ripen,  from  Injector-delivery  pipe,  or  from  boiler,  to  be  put 
Into  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  ash  pans  and  used  froia 
the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  November,  or  dur- 
ing such  portion  of  this  period  as  the  board  may  prescribe 
for  wetting  ashpans. 

4.  Every  such  railway  company  shall  provide  Inspectors 
at  terminal  or  division  points  where  Its  locomotive  engines 
are  housed  and  repaired,  and  cause  them,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  to  which  they  may  be  assigned  by  the  officials 
of  the  railway  companies  in  charge  of  such  termmau  w. 
division  points — 

(a)    To  examine,  at  least  once  a  week — 

(1)  *1  :iu  nettings; 

(2)  Dead  plates; 

(3)  Ash  pans; 

(4)  Dampers; 
(51    Slides;  and 

(6)   Any  other  Ore-protective  appliance  or  appliances 
used  on  any  and  all  engines  running  Into  the 
said  terminal  or  divisional  points, 
(h)    To  keep  a  record  of  every  inspection  In  a  book  to 
be  furnished  by  the  railway  company  for  the  purpose, 
showing — 

(1)  The  numbers  of  the  engines  Inspected; 

(2)  The  date  and  hour  of  day  of  such  Inspection; 

(3)  The  condition  of  the  said  Are  protective  appli- 
ances and  arrangements;  and 

(4)  A  record  of  repairs  made  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned   Ore  protective  appliances. 

The  said  book  to  be  open  for  Inspection  by  the  chief  Ore 
Inspector  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  board. 
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(c)  In  case  any  of  the  said  Arc-protective  appliances  in 
any  locomotive  axe  found  to  be  defective,  said  locomotive 
shall  be  removed  from  service  and  shall  not  (during  said 
prescribed  period)  be  returned  to  service,  unless  and  until 
such  defects  are  remedied. 

(d)  Every  such  railway  company  shall  also  appoint  one 
or  more  special  inspectors,  as  may  be  needed,  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  make  an  Independent  examination  of  the  flre- 
protective  appliances  on  all  the  locomotives  of  such  com- 
pany, at  once  each  month,  and  report  the  condition 
of  such  fire-protective  appliances  direct  to  the  chief 
mechanical  officer  of  the  railway  company,  or  other  cnlet 
officer  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  motive 
power  of  said  company. 

6.  Any  authorized  officer  of  the  board  shall  have  power 
to  Inspect  at  any  time  any  and  all  locomotives,  and  may 
remove  from  service  any  locomotive  which  la  found  to 
be  defective  In  the  said  fire-protective  appliances;  and 
any  such  locomotive  so  removed  from  service,  shall  not 
(during  the  said  prescribed  period)  be  returned  to  service 
unless  and  until  such  defects  are  remedied. 

6.  No  employe  of  any  railway  company  shall — 

(a)  Do,  or  In  any  way  cause,  damage  to  the  netting 
on  the  engine  smokestack  or  to  the  netting  in  the  front 
end  of  such  engine; 

(b)  Open  the  back  dampers  of  such  engine  while  run- 
ning ahead,  or  the  front  dampers  while  running  tender 
llrst; 

(c)  Or  otherwise  do  or  cause  damage  or  Injury  to  any 
of  the  fire-protective  appliances  on  the  said  engine. 

7.  No  such  railway  company  shall  permit  fire,  live  coals, 
or  ashes,  to  be  deposited  upon  Its  tracks  or  right-of-way 
outside  of  the  yard  limits,  unless  they  are  extinguished  Im- 
mediately thereafter. 

8.  No  such  railway  company  shall  burn  lignite  coal  on 
its  locomotive  engines  as  fuel  for  transportation  purposes, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board— lignite,  coal  con- 
sisting of  and  including  aU  varieties  of  coal  between  peat 
and  bituminous,  with  a  carbon-hydrogen  ratio  of  11.2  or 
less,  such  ratio  being  based  an  analysis  of  air-dried  coal. 

9.  Every  such  railway  company  shall  establish  and 
maintain  fire-guards  along  the  route  of  Its  railway  as  the 
chief  fire  Inspector  may  prescribe.  The  nature,  extent, 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  fire-guards  shall  be 
determined  as  follows: 

(a)  The  chief  fire  Inspector  shall  each  year  prepare  and 
submit  to  every  such  railway  company  a  statement  of  the 
measures  necessary  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
routes  of  such  railways  In  a  condition  safe  from  fire,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable. 

(b)  Said  measures  may  provide  for  the  cutting  and 
disposal  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  of  all  or  any  growth  of  an 
Inflammable  character,  and  the  burning  or  other  disposal 
of  debris  and  litter  on  a  strip  of  sufficient  width  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  track;  the  plowing  or  digging  of  land 
in  strips  of  sufficient  width  on  one  or  both  sides  of  th* 
track;  and  such  other  work  as  may,  under  the  existing 
local  conditions  and  at  reasonable  expense,  tend  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  fire. 

(c)  Said  statements  of  the  chief  fire  inspector  shall  be 
so  arranged  as  to  deal  with  and  prescribe  measures  for 
each  separate  portion  of  such  railway  upon  and  adjacent 
to  which  the  fire  risk  calls  for  specific  treatment.  The 
intention  shall  be  to  adjust  the  protective  measures  to 
the  local  conditions  and  to  make  the  expense  proportionate 
to  the  fire  risk  and  the  possible  damage. 

(d)  Said  statements  of  the  chief  fire  Inspector  shall 
prescribe  dates  on  or  within  which  the  foregoing  protec- 
tive measures  shall  be  commenced  and  completed,  and  the 
nre-gnards  maintained  In  a  clean  and  safe  condition. 

(e)  No  such  railway  company  shall  permit  Its  em- 
ployes, agents,  or  contractors  to  enter  upon  land  under 
cultivation,  to  construct  fire-guards,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  land. 

(f)  Wherever  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  land  ob- 
jects to  the  construction  of  fire-guards,  on  the  ground  that 
the  said  construction  would  involve  unreasonable  loss  or 
damage  to  property,  the  company  shall  at  once  refer  the 
matter  to  the  board,  giving  full  particulars  thereof,  and 
shall  In  the  meantime  refrain  from  proceeding  with  the 

(g)  No  agent,  employe,  or  contractor  of  any  such  rail- 
way company,  shall  permit  gates  to  be  left  open  or  to  cut 
or  leave  fences  down  whereby  stock  or  crops  may  be 
injured,  or  do  any  other  unnecessary  damage  to  property, 
in  the  construction  of  fire-guards. 

10.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Section  297  of  tie 


Hallway  Act,  which  enacts  that  "the  company  shall  at  all 
times  maintain  and  keep  Its  right-of-way  free  from  dead 
or  dry  grass,  weeds,  and  other  unnecessary  combustible 
matter,"  no  such  railway  company  or  its  agents,  employes, 
or  contractors,  shall,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and 
the  first  day  of  November,  burn  or  cause  to  be  burned 
any  ties,  cuttings,  debris  or  Utter  upon  or  near  its  right- 
of-way,  except  under  such  supervision  as  will  prevent  such 
fires  from  spreading  beyond  the  Btrip  being  cleared.  The 
chief  fire  inspector  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  board 
may  require  that  no  such  burning  be  done  along  specified 
portions  of  the  line  of  any  such  railway,  except  with  the 
written  permission  or  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  fire 
Inspector  or  other  authorised  officer  of  the  board. 

11.  The  railway  company  shall  provide  and  maintain 
a  force  of  fire-rangers  fit  and  sufficient  for  efficient  patrol 
and  fire-fighting  duty  during  the  period  from  the  first  day 
of  April  to  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year;  and  the 
methods  of  such  force  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chief  fire  inspector  or  other  authorized 
officer  of  the  board. 

12.  The  chief  fire  Inspector  shall,  each  year,  prepare  and 
submit  to  each  and  every  railway  company  a  statement 
of  the  measures  such  railway  companies  shall  take  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  said  specially  or 
ganized  force.  Said  statements,  among  other  matters,  ma/ 
provide  for — 

(a)  The  number  of  men  to  be  employed  and  the  said 
force,  their  location  and  general  duties,  and  the  methods 
and  frequency  of  the  patrol; 

(b)  The  acquisition  and  location  of  necessary  equip- 
ment for  transporting  the  said  force  from  place  to  place 
and  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  suitable  fire-fighting 
tools ;  and 

(c)  Any  other  measures  which  are  considered  by  him 
to  be  essential  for  the  immediate  control  of  fire  and  may 
bo  adopted  at  reasonable  expense. 

13.  Whenever  and  while  all  the  locomotive  engines  used 
upon  any  such  railway,  or  any  portion  of  it,  burn  nothing 
but  oil  as  fuel,  during  the  aforesaid  prescribed  period, 
under  aaid  conditions  as  the  board  may  approve,  the  board 
will  relieve  the  said  railway  of  such  portions  of  these 
regulations  as  may  seem  to  It  safe  and  expedient. 

14.  The  sectlonmen  and  other  employes,  agents,  and 
contractors  of  every  such  railway  company  shall  take  mea- 
sures to  report  and  extinguish  fires  on  or  near  the  right- 
of-way,  as  follows: 

(a)  Conductors,  engtneore.  or  trainmen  who  discover  ot 
receive  notice  of  the  existouce  and  location  of  a  fire  burn- 
ing upon  or  near  the  right-of-way,  or  of  a  fire  which 
threatens  land  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way,  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  agent  or  persons  in  charge  at  the  next 
point  at  which  there  shall  be  communication  by  telegraph 
or  telephone,  and  to  the  first  section  employes  passed. 
Notice  of  such  fire  shall  also  be  given  immediately  by  a 
system  of  warning  whistles. 

(b>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  or  person  so 
informed  to  notify  Immediately  the  nearest  forest  officer 
and  the  nearest  section  employes  of  the  railway,  of  the 
existence  and  location  of  such  fire. 

(c)  When  fire  is  discovered,  presumably  started  by  the 
railway,  such  sectlonmen  or  other  employee  of  the  rail- 
way as  are  available  shall,  either  Independent  or  at  the 
request  of  any  authorized  forest  officer,  proceed  to  the  ftr» 
Immediately  and  take  action  to  extinguish  it;  provided 
such  sectlonmen  or  other  employes  are  not  at  the  time 
engaged  in  labors  Immediately  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
trains. 

(d)  In  case  the  sectlonmen  or  other  employes  available 
are  not  a  sufficient  force  to  extinguish  the  fire  promptly, 
the  railway  company,  shall,  either  independently  or  at  the 
request  of  any  authorised  forest  officer,  employ  such  other 
laborers  as  may  be  necessary  to  extinguish  the  fire;  and 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  other  than  the 
sectlonmen  and  regular  employes  are  obtained,  the  section- 
men  and  other  regular  employes  shall  be  allowed  to  re 
auroe  their  regular  dHw. 

Note.— Any  fire  starting  or  burning  within  300  feet  of  the 
railway  track,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  started  from  tue 
railway,  unlesa  proof  to  the  contrary  Is  furnished. 

15.  Every  *u<.-h  railway  company  shall  give  particular 
instructions  to  its  employes  In  relation  to  the  foregoing 
regulations,  and  shall  cause  appropriate  notices  to  be 
posted  at  all  stations  along  its  lines  of  railway. 

16.  Every  such  railway  company  allowing  or  permitting 
the  violation  of.  or  in  any  respect,  contravening  or  falling 
to  obey  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  shall,  in  addi- 
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lion  to  any  other  liability  which  the  said  company  may 
have  incurred,  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

17.  If  any  employe  or  other  person  Included  in  the  said 
regulations,  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  the  same,  or  any  of 
them,  he  shall,  In  addition  to  any  other  llabltity  which 
he  may  have  incurred,  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  twenty- 
Ave  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

Coal  Re»ource$. 
As  a  result  of  an  Investigation  by  the  Commission  of 
Concervatlon  it  was  found  that  there  was  In  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  a  considerable  «aste  of 
slack  coal  which  had  been  mined  and  brought  to  the 
surface.  This  waste  of  unmarketable  slack  coal  varies 
from  10  to  35  per  cent  of  the  output  In  Saskatchewan, 
10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  output  from  the  mines  is  slack 
coal,  which  Is  dumped  on  the  ground  and  wasted.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Bstevan.  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  output  from 
some  of  the  larger  mines  is  dumped  on  the  pralrlo  and 
burned.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  this  coal  (lignite)  from 
the  mine  plant,  as  It  readily  Ignites  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

The  waste  of  slack  coal  varies  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
in  the  Leth  bridge  district,  and  from  20  to  35  per  cent  in 
the  Edmonton  district.  In  the  Crowsneat  Pas?  district.  In 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  the  ooal  is  of  better  grade 
and  some  of  the  slack  Is  marketable;  the  remainder  Is 
made  into  coke  in  beehive  coke  ovena.  At  Bankhead,  briquettes 
are  made  from  the  slack  coal.  On  Vancouver  Island,  some 
of  the  large  producing  mines  waste  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  their  output  as  slack  coal,  and,  unfortunately,  It  Is 
generally  dumped  Into  the  sea.  The  high  freight  rates 
make  it  Impossible  to  market  this  slack  at  a  profit. 

In  order  to  save  the  community  what  amounts  to  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  ooal,  besides  the 
low-grade  coal  which  Is  often  left  in  the  mine,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  following  studies  be  made: 

(1)  To  ascertain  the  price  of  coal  In  different  parts  of 
the  West,  and  which  portions  of  the  country  ore  supplied 
with  coal  from  the  different  mining  centers,  also  the  prices 
of  coal  In  Canada  and  the  freight  rates  on  the  same  from 
the  mines  to  the  market. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
domestic  fuel  and  cheap  power  for  the  prairie  provinces, 
it  is  desirable  that  investigations  be  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  utilizing  the  lignites  which  underlie  the  greater  portion 
of  these  provinces.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  Interest  to 
know  that  the  United  Statos  Bureau  of  Mines  has  demon 
Htrated  that  suitable  briquettes  can  be  made  from  low-gradu 
lignites.  The  bureau  has  also  shown  that  many  fuels  of 
such  low-grade  as  to  be  practically  valueless  for  steaming 
purposes,  including  slack  coal,  bone  coal,  and  lignite,  may 
be  economically  converted  into  producer  gas  and  may  thus 
generate  sufficient  power  to  render  them  of  high  commer- 

Petroleum  Resource*. 

While  the  actual  petroleum  resources  of  Canada  are  com- 
paratively small,  nevertheless,  the  potential  resources  are 
considerable.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  there 
are  enormous  deposits  of  oil  shales  which  are  valuable 
as  a  source  of  oil.  On  an  average  these  shales  will  give 
a  higher  yield  of  crude  oil  per  ton  than  the  oil  shales 
worked  so  extensively  in  Scotland.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
McMurray  and  Fort  McKay,  on  the  AttmbaBka  River,  Al- 
berta,  there  are  enormous  deposits  of  tar  sands.  The 
bltutnon  In  the  tar  sands  Is  tho  residue  from  evaporated 
petroleum.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  Is  6%  cubic 
miles  of  solid  bitumen  In  tho  tar  sands  exposed  on  this 
river.  Although  enormous  quantities  of  oil  have  evaporated 
from  this  district,  nevertheless  It  seems  probable  that 
accumulations  of  petroleum  may  exist  in  places  where  the 
geological  structure  was  such  as  to  prevent  Its  escape. 
This  is  also  exemptined  by  the  fact  that  natural  gas  occurs 
in  quantity  in  districts  where  the  tar  sands  are  capped  by 
overlying  measures.  If  large  quantities  of  petroleum  were 
discovered  in  Alberta  it  would  bo  a  factor  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  railway  Interests  which  operate  in  tho 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Jasper  Parks  and  the  forest  areas 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Is  now  using  oil-burning  engines 
on  its  main  line  between  Kamloop*  and  Field,  in  British 
Columbia.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  some  of  the 
Canadian  Paclllc  coast  steamship  also  burn  oil,  and  other 
houuj  are  being  changed  from  coal-burners  to  oil  burners. 
Tho  oil  is  at  present  obtaiuud  rrom  tho  California  oil  fields. 
If  supplies  can  be  obtain  J  at  the  prices  now  prevailing. 


Its  use  will  be  very  largely  extended.  Its  cleanliness,  the 
greatly  decreased  smoke,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Bremen  required,  the  economy,  particularly  in  Intermittent 
service,  the  Increased  efficiency — two  boilers  with  oil,  in 
steatUBhlp  service,  giving  the  same  steam  as  three  with 
coal— and  other  considerations,  make  it  on  almost  ideal 
fuel. 

William  McNab  (O.  T.),  Chairman;  R.  H.  Alshton  (C.  & 
N.  W.),  Moses  burpee  (B.  &  A.).  F.  F.  Busteed  (C.  P.  R.), 
A.  W.  Carpenter  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.),  C.  H.  Fisk  (Chat. 
Sou.),  W.  A.  McUonagle  (D.  M.  &  N.),  G.  A.  Mountain 
(Can.  Ry.  Com.),  W.  U  Park  (I.  C).  G.  H.  Webb  (M.  C), 
R.  C.  Young  (L*  S.  &  1.),  committee. 

Discussion  on  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  McNab:  This  report  on  conservation  may  be  accepted 
as  one  of  progress. 

I>.  A.  Downs  (I.  C.) :  I  have  not  been  clear  in  my  mind  as 
to  why  this  association  fosters  this  committee  on  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  We  are  an  association  of  builders. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  conserva- 
tion is  getting  mixed  up  with  the  differences  between  the 
"Interests"  and  the  common  people.  I  was  in  Alaska  this 
past  summer,  and  Alaska  is  dead.  It  is  dead  because  of  tho 
conservation  policy  In  this  country. 

The  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railroad  operates  194 
inlleB  of  road  in  Alaska.  They  had  been  burning  coal  in  their 
locomotives  until  about  a  year  ago,  importing  the  coal  from 
Canada  and  paying  a  duty  on  It,  while  the  hills  of  Alaska  are 
full  of  coal,  but  the  laws  of  the  United  States  preventing  them 
from  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  hills.  This  road  is  now 
burning  oil  In  its  locomotives  because  oil  Is  cheaper  than 
coal  which  they  buy  in  Canada  and  pay  a  duty  on  It. 

1  think  that  God,  In  His  Almighty  wisdom,  never  Intended, 
when  he  placed  as  on  this  continent,  that  we  would  run  out 
of  anything.  While  some  things  have  become  somewhat 
scarcer,  1  question  whether  you  can  recall  anything  which 
we  have  run  out  of  entirely. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  have  a  committee  to  prevent 
waste,  a  committee  to  prevent  forest  fires  and  other  things, 
rather  than  a  committee  of  conservation  as  holding  the  opin- 
ions of  those  great  conservators  In  this  country  who  seem 
to  array  the  "Interests"  against  the  common  people,  then 
It  would  be  all  right 

Prof.  S.  N.  Williams  (Cornell  College):  Unfortunately  in 
this  country  we  have  suffered  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  by  forest  fires  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  railways.  I  know  that  In  some 
cases  the  railways  have  not  taken  the  precautions  to  prevent 
forest  fires,  and  have  not  provided  the  means  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  forest  fires,  after  they  have  started  along  the 
lines  of  the  railways,  which  they  should  have  done.  I  think  it 
you  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  situation  In  this  country  for 
the  last  five  years  you  will  be  convinced  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  subjects  which  can  be  presented  to  us  In 
the  association,  and  still  further  that  the  matter  of  reforesta- 
tion, which  has  been  considered  to  be  so  Important  in  Eu- 
rope and  which  has  been  developed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
our  own  country,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  matters  which 
can  be  considered. 

George  W.  Andrews  (B.  &  O  ):  The  gross  waste  of 
timber  in  this  country  has  been  outrageous.  Thero  are 
probably  no  corporations  In  the  world  to-day  that  are  Buf- 
fering more  on  account  of  the  gross  waste  of  timber  than 
the  railroads,  and  many  Important  railroad  systems  In  this 
country1  have  reallied  that  fact,  and  they  have  gone  Into 
tho  planting  of  trees  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  many 
others  are  contemplating  doing  it. 

Mr.  McNab:  Now,  gentlemen,  this  question  of  conserva- 
tion is  one  concerning  which  wo  must  divorce  from  our 
minds  the  Idea  that  It  has  anything  to  do  with  any  one 
country.  Whatever  Interests  Canada  In  the  way  of  con- 
servation Interests  the  United  States.  We  are  all  really 
working  for  the  conservation  of  tho  resources  of  the  one 
continent. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  S.  W.):  I  understand  that  primarily 
conservation  is  Intended  to  provide  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  our  resources,  saving  those  parts  of  our 
resources  which  we  do  not  ueod  for  the  present  for  fu- 
ture generations,  and  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  on  that 
feature  of  conservation.  As  engineers.  I  believe  it  Is  our 
special  duty  to  see  that  the  resources  of  the  country  which 
we  handle  are  efficiently  and  economically  used. 

R.  C.  Young  (L.  S.  &  I.):  The  railroads  are  Interested 
In  conservation  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  great 
many  of  our  railroads  are  dependent  more  or  less  for  their 
business  on  the  products  of  the  forest  and  the  products  of 
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the  mines.  I  do  not  think  It  is  our  province  to  conserve 
these  products  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  used, 
but  to  see  to  It  that  they  are  conserved  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  be  used  at  the  right  time,  and  the  portions  not 
used  now  will  be  conserved  for  use  by  future  generations. 

Prof,  Williams:  One  of  our  governmental  departments  has 
recently  made  (be  statement  that  the  annual  waste  of  resin- 
ous products  In  the  United  States  Is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
cords,  and  if  made  up  Into  paper-making  products  In  the  shape 
of  wood  pulp  would  be  worth  f300.000.000.  I  think  that  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  waste  which  Is  being  practiced 
at  the  present  time.  The  Chicago  &  North-\.  estern,  and  I  be- 
lieve also  the  Here  Marquette,  some  time  since  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  the  agents  of  these  railways  advising  them 
that  they  must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  the  stub  ends  of  pen- 
cils, and  also  in  the  use  of  pens,  and  all  the  other  office  sta- 
tionery, and  giving  an  estimate  as  to  the  waste  which  was  be- 
ing incurred  in  the  use  of  these  articles. 

(The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  relieved.) 


BALLAST. 


The  work  assigned  to  the  BallaBt  committee  was  divided 
between  three  sub-committees,  sb  follows: 

PROPER  DEPTH  OF  BAIXAST  OP  VABlOfS  KINDS  TO  IK8UBX  CS1FORM 

ptsTSiBtrrioN  or  loads  ok  boadwat. 

In  last  year's  report  on  this  subject  the  committee  had 
as  a  basis  for  Its  report  several  reliable  and  thorough  tests, 


H.  E.  HALE, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ballast. 


such  as  the  tests  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at 
Altoona  and  by  Director  Schubert,  of  the  German  Railways, 
and  on  the  Information  obtained  for  these  tests  the  com- 
mittee drew  Its  conclusions  and  made  Its  recommendations 
to  the  association,  which  recommendations  covered  the 
subject  as  far  as  the  Information  permitted.  These  recom- 
mendations were  printed  In  the  report  of  1912,  and  adopted 
by  the  association,  but  the  subject  in  a  modified  form  was 
again  referred  to  the  committee. 

The  testB  on  which  the  committee  based  Its  conclusions 
have  been  conducted  largely  under  artificial  conditions, 
which  were  designed  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those 
which  actually  existed  In  the  track  under  regular  traffic, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  abso- 
lutely reproduce  conditions  existing  in  track  under  regular 
traffic 

Careful  search  has  been  made  to  obtain  reports  or  re- 
sults of  tests  on  this  subject,  both  in  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can engineering  papers,  and  this  search  has  been  practi- 
cally without  result.  It  therefore  appears  that  If  further 
investigation  or  report  la  to  be  made  by  the  committee.  It 
must  be  based  upon  new  tests,  which  should  be  made  In 
track  under  regular  traffic — preferably  heavy  traffic 

Discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  committee  with  other 
members  of  the  association  has  led  the  commtttee  to  be- 
lieve that  many  members  of  the  association  feel  that  a 
further  test  in  track  under  regular  traffic  is  desirable,  and 


to  place  this  before  the  association  in  tangible  form,  the 
committee  has  worked  out  the  following  proposed  test: 

Proposed  Test  to  Determine  Proper  Depth  of  Ballast  of  Various 
Kindt  to  Insure  Uniform  Distribution  of  Load*. 

(1)  Select  a  stretch  of  track  on  clay  roadbed,  under 
heavy  traffic,  where  trouble  has  been  experienced  with 
clay  working  up  between  the  ties, 

(2)  Excavate  the  roadbed  to  a  uniform  depth  of  i>0  In. 
below  the  bottom  of  the  ties,  for  a  apace  of  two  rail 
lengths;  prepare  the  adjacent  rail  lengths  In  the  same 
manner,  decreasing  the  depth  3  In.  under  each  successive 
two  rails,  until  the  bed  la  IS  In.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  tie  (14  rail  lengths). 

(3)  Place  on  this  bed  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  material, 
such  as  hay,  to  make  a  weil-dettned  separation  between 
the  roadbed  and  the  ballast. 

(4)  Place  stone  ballast  on  the  bed  to  the  above-men- 
tioned depths,  tamp  well,  and  put  the  track  In  good  line 
and  surface. 

(6)  Make  note  of  tie  spacing  and  width  of  ties,  keep 
accurate  levels  and  record  of  amount  of  time  spent  on 
surfacing  various  parts  o.  track,  also  keep  record  of  axle 
loads  and  amount  of  traffic.  Take  photographs  at  regular 
Intervals  to  show  deformation  of  roadbed. 

(6)  Make  similar  test  for  gravel  and  similar  for  ballast 
section,  having  a  sub-ballast  of  gravel  equal  to  one-half 
the  total  depth  and  a  top  ballast  of  stone  equal  to  one-half 
the  total  depth  of  ballasL 

(71    The  estimated  coBt  of  this  test  Is  as  follows: 

(a)  Cost  of  material  (atone),  500  yds.  at  80  cents...  $  400 

(b)  Labor,  preparing  track  and  widening  bank,  where 

necessary,  at  $30  per  rail  (14  rails  per  test)..  430 

(c)  Labor.  Inspecting,  six  Inspections  at  $2  par  rail.  lvo 

(d)  Line  and  surface  to  le  paid  for  by  railway  own- 

ing track,  at  regular  maintenance  charge  

Total  for  one  test  $  T90 


Three  tests   $3,000 

Conclusion. 

The  commtttee  recommends  that  the  above  test  be  made 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Ballast  com- 
mittee, and  that  It  be  financed  by  the  association  or  some 
railroad  or  railroads.  The  location  for  the  test  to  be 
arranged  for  by  the  committee  with  a  railroad  that  would 
be  willing  to  have  this  test  made  In  their  main  tracks 
under  heavy,  regular  traffic. 

COnTIJftr«  BTTTDT  OP  PHYSICAL  TESTS  OF  STOKE  FOl  BALLAST. 

The  committee  has  previously  recommended  certain  phys- 
ical tests  of  stone  for  ballast,  with  full  description  of  the 
tests  and  how  to  have  same  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  Washington.  Further  investigations  by  the 
committee  this  year  have  resulted  in  practically  no  addi- 
tional Information  except  a  paper  read  at  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress In  New  York  of  the  International  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  by  A.  T.  Goldbeck  and  F.  M.  Jackson,  which 
quoted,  In  part,  the  table  and  data  given  in  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  report  of  1912  and  prac- 
tically give  the  same  information  as  given  in  our  reports. 
The  table  showing  results  of  physical  test  of  stone  for 
ballast,  as  presented  to  the  association  last  year,  has  been 
checked,  and  the  various  railroads  represented  have  advised 
that  they  had  nothing  further  to  add  to  the  table.  This 
table  Is  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  a  very  good 
guide  for  comparing  stone  from  various  quarries  when 
selecting  it  for  ballast. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  physical  tests  of  stone 
for  ballast  by  the  committee  resulted  In  their  recommend- 
ing the  physical  tests  as  a  guide  only  In  the  specifications 
for  stone  ballasL  and  It  Is  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing note  be  added  In  the  manual  to  the  specifications  for 
stone  ballast. 

Conclusion. 

Note — "Attention  is  called  to  the  physical  texts  of  stone 
for  ballast  printed  in  the  manual,  page  47,  tchich  are  recom- 
mended as  a  guide,  in  connection  with  the  specifications." 

After  further  consideration  of  thiB  subject,  the  commit- 
tee feela  that  the  Information,  as  at  present  printed  in  the 
manual  In  regard  to  the  physical  tests  of  stone  for  ballasL 
was  not  clear  to  some  of  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  it  Is  recommended  that  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  manual  on  this  subject  on  page  47.  under 
the  heading  of  "Physical  Tests  of  Stone  for  Ballast."  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows  (portion  In  italics  Is  additional): 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  used  for  physical 
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tests  of  stone  ballast.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  result*  as  indicated  will  govern  in  select- 
ing stone  for  ballast: 

(a)    Weight  per  cubic  foot — Maximum. 

(*)    Water  absorption  In  pounds  per  cubic  foot— Minimum. 

(c)    Per  cent,  of  wear — Minimum. 

(a)  Hardness — Maximum. 

(e)  Toughness — Maximum. 

(f)  C.  raonUnK  value— Minimum.  ^ 

BIZE  OF  STONE  BALLAST. 

The  committee  wishes  to  present  to  the  association  a 
cony  of  a  report  of  a  test  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  In  regard  to  the  first  cost  of  putting  In  ballast 
and  maintaining  same  for  various  sixes  of  stone  ballast; 
the  report  Is  given  below. 

Sites  of  Ballast. 
Investigation   conducted   by  the   Pennsylvania  company 
between  August.  1899,  and  October.  1903,  Inclusive,  record 
of  experimental  tests  of  three  different  sites  of  broken 

Slse  of  Stone  Ballast. 


%tn 

1*4  In. 

2Hin. 

Double  track  ballast,  feet.. 

5.280 

6,211 

G.2S0 

Double  track  ballast  miles  

1.0 

0.987  1.0 

228 

171 

198 

Stone  ballast  used,  tons  

6.200.6 

4.651.8 

4,947.9 

Cars  stone  per  mile  double 

track . 

228 

173 

198 

Tons  stone  per  mile  double 

track.  6,200 

4,713 

4,948 

Linear  ft.  double  track  to  1 

car. . 

23.1 

30.S 

26.7 

I -in  ear  ft  double  track  to  1 

ton. . 

.86 

1.12 

1.07 

Average  depih  balln*t  under 

ties. 

7.25  In. 

6.5  In. 

6.75  In. 

Total  first  cost  of  ballast,  freight 
unloading,  putting  In  tracks  lin- 
ing and  surfacing,  etc  $7,911.60  65,633.61  $6,263.82 

Average  cost  per  ft  double  track.       1.50        1.08  .997 
Average  cost  per  mile  d'ble  track  7,911.60  5,708.10  5,263.92 
Cost  ballast  per  ton  at  quarry...      60-70c     60-68C  S8-69c 
AvcraiSfe  cost  Of  maintenance  for 
period  of  51  months,  per  mile.      94.66      84.94  82.13 

Conclusion. 

After  considering  this  information,  the  committee  does 
not  wish  to  make  any  change  In  the  slse  of  stone  for 
ballast  as  now  recommended  In  the  manual. 

OOXTINrC  INVESTIGATIO!*  OI»  GRAVEL  BALLAST  AND  RECOM  M  EN  DEU 
METHODS  OF  GRADING  DIFFER  EXT  QUALITIES. 

The  committee  has  made  extensive  tests  In  regard  to  classi- 
fication of  gravel  for  ballast  In  past  years.  During  this  year 
Mr.  Meade,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  this  subject, 
had  a  very  thorough  test  made,  which  is  presented  herewith. 

Tests  made  last  year  of  river  grave)  gave  results  that  Indi- 
cated that  gravel  which  was  much  hlghor  In  sand  than  called 
for  In  the  manual  for  first-class  roadbed  gave  first-class  re- 
sults, and,  therefore,  the  committee  was  unwilling  to  approve 
the  former  recommendations,  but  further  investigations  this 
year  show  that  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  was  largely 
due  to  the  use  of  Improper  screens  and  different  methods  of 
selecting  the  sample.  The  committee,  therefore,  wishes  to 
Incorporate  In  the  manual  a  brief  but  complete  description 
of  the  method  of  making  the  test  of  grading  gravel  tor  ballast, 
as  follows: 

Method  of  Testing  Quality  of  Oravel  for  Ballast. 

(1)  The  slzo  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  should  be  approx- 
imately one  cubic  foot. 

(2)  Five  average  sampleB  of  about  one  cubic  foot  each 
should  be  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  pit.  which  is  to 
be  tested.  The  five  samples  should  then  be  thoroughly  mixed 
and  about  one  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture  selected  for  testing. 

T3)  To  separate  the  gravel  from  the  sand  and  dust  use  a 
No.  ten  (10)  screen  (ten  meshes  to  the  Inch),  made  of  No.  24 
wire  (B.  A  S.  gage) ;  to  separate  the  sand  from  the  dust  use  a 
No.  fifty  (50)  screen  (fifty  meshes  to  the  Inch),  made  of 
No.  31  wire  (B.  &  S.  gage). 

(4)  Measure  the  percentage  of  gravel,  sand  and  dust  taken 
from  the  sample  by  volume,  giving  the  percentage  of  each 
Ingredient,  compared  to  the  volume  of  the  sum  of  the  Ingredi- 
ent, as  follows: 

S 

Per  cent  of  sand  =  

G-f-9-(-D 

Where  S  -  Volume  of  sand. 

(J  —  Volume  of  gravel. 
D  .  Volume  of  dust. 


(6)  When  sample  is  shipped  for  test  It  should  be  carefully 
and  securely  marked  with  name  and  location  of  the  pit  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

The  above  will  necessitate  canceling  the  following  para- 
graph on  pngo  47  in  the  manual:  "The  term  percentage  above 
la  used  to  Indicate  the  proportion  of  the  original  bulk." 

CLEANING  STOKE  BALLAST. 

Appendix  B  Is  a  copy  of  report  on  cleaning  stone  ballast 
made  by  W.  I.  Trench,  division  engineer,  to  S.  A.  Jordan,  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which 
report  was  forwarded  to  the  chairman  after  the  last  ballast 
committee  meeting  and  is  (Deluded  as  information.  The 
Investigation  by  Division  Engineer  Trench  and  Supervisor 
Zepp  has  resulted  In  a  very  material  saving  in  this  class  of 
work. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  NEXT  TEAR'S  WORK. 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation for  the  year  1913: 

(1)  Further  Investigation  of  tho  proper  depth  of  ballast 
of  various  kinds  to  Insure  uniform  distribution  of  loads  on 
roadway. 

(2)  Revise  the  ballast  sections,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  use  of  a  sub  and  top  ballast. 

(8)  Investigate  methods  of  cleaning  stone  ballast  and  ob- 
tain coat  of  same  by  various  methods. 

H.  El.  Hale  (M.  P.),  Chairman:  J.  M.  Meade  (A.  T.  &  8.  F.), 
VIce-Chalrman;  W.  J.  Bergen  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  8t.  L.).  C.  C.  Hill 
(M  C),  A.  F.  Blaess  (I.  C).  8.  A.  Jordan  (B.  A  O.),  L*  W. 
Baldwin  (I.  C).  William  McNab  (G.  T.).  T.  C.  Burpe  (Inter- 
Colonial).  A.  8.  Moore  (C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L.),  O.  H.  Crittenden 
(I  ft  0.  N.),  J.  V.  Neubert  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R_),  F.  T.  D arrow 
(C  B.  ft  Q.).  8.  B.  Rice  (R.  F.  ft  P.),  J.  M.  Egan  (1.  C). 
E.  V.  Smith  (B.  ft  O.),  T.  W.  Fatherson  (C.  R.  I.  ft  P.).  F.  J. 
8timaon  (O.  R.  ft  I.),  H.  L.  Gordon  (B.  ft  CO.  8.  N.  Williams. 
Cornell  Colby,  G.  H.  Harris  (M.  C),  Committee. 


CLEANING  STONE  BALLAST  BT  USE  OF  RCRFEN8. 

By  W.  I.  Trench, 
Division  Engineer,  Baltimore  ft  Ohio. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  experiments  were  made  on  the 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio  with  screens  in  cleaning  stone  ballast  as 
opposed  to  the  method  of  shaking  out  with  ballast  forks  now 
generally  In  vogue  on  the  railroads  of  this  country.  A  screen 
developed  by  the  writer  and  Supervisor  A.  O.  Zepp  of  Balti- 
more Is  the  subject  of  this  discussion.  In  approaching  the 
problem  of  cleanlne  baltnat  bv  means  of  screens  it  was 
recognized  that  the  present  methods  Involved  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  tedtons  operations  In  railway  maintenance  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  periodical  cleanings  are  often  deferred 
much  longer  than  good  practice  would  seem  to  demand,  tt 
was  felt  that  If  a  screen  could  be  designed  which  would  maVe 
a  proper  separation  of  stone  snd  dirt  and  at  the  same  time 
dispose  of  these  two  materials  in  a  way  to  avoid  further 
bantling,  with  a  single  cast  of  the  shovel  instead  of  the  re- 
pest  ed  sifting  motion  Rnd  the  further  shoveling  of  the  dirt  in 
Its  disposal  as  required  by  the  fork,  an  enormous  saving  could 
be  made. 

It  was  believed  that  to  be  practicable  this  screen  must  be 
aa  cheap  ss  was  commensurate  with  durability,  easily  portable, 
and  so  related  In  position  to  the  track  when  In  use  as  to  make 
Its  removal  unnecessary  on  the  ons«npe  of  trains.  Its  opera- 
tion must  be  progressive  along  the  track  and  complete,  work- 
ing toward  the  dirty  ballast  and  leaving  the  clean  ballast 
behind  It  In  snch  shape  as  to  rcnulre  no  further  handling.  Its 
capacity  must  he  limited  only  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
laborers  can  handle  the  shovel,  and  it  must  be  susceptible  to 
use  by  a  frane,  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  every  man  Is 
continuous  and  unchanging  and  so  proportioned  that  no  man's 
work  is  dependent  on  the  procrres*  made  by  another:  that  Is. 
there  should  be  no  halts.  It  Is  believed  that  these  results 
have  been  secured  In  the  screen  to  be  described  and  that  Its 
use.  by  a  properly  organised  gang,  will  result  In  such  a  saving 
as  to  make  the  farther  general  use  of  the  fork  method  im- 
probable. 

Experiments  on  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  were  made  on  a  por- 
tion of  Its  double  track  line,  and  It  was  found  that  the  most 
efficient  gang  for  this  condition  was  one  of  12  men  equipped 
with  three  screens.  The  photograph  show*  such  a  gang  at 
work.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  photoeraph  that  there  la  a 
screen  for  each  berm  and  one  for  the  center  ditch.  The  con- 
struction of  all  three  Is  Identical,  there  beta*  Interchangeable 
legs  for  use  on  the  berm  and  in  the  center  ditch.  The  legs  for 
use  on  the  berm  are  so  designed  that  the  screen  rides  on  the 
cuds  of  the  ties  outside  the  rail  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
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track  as  not  to  Interfere  with  traffic,  and  at  tbe  game  time 
deposits  tbe  cleaned  stone  on  the  berm  in  final  position.  It 
stands  at  such  an  elevation  that  tbe  dirt  is  deposited  directly 
Into  a  wheelbarrow  standing  on  subgrade.  The  legs  for  use 
in  the  center  ditch  are  designed  to  ride  on  the  cleaned  sub- 
grade  as  the  screen  Is  slid  along  and  are  of  such  a  height 
that  the  dirt  Is  deposited  in  a  handbarrow.  which  Is  placed 
beneath  the  screen,  and  the  clean  stone  Is  left  in  the  center 
ditch  In  final  position.  The  upper  end  of  the  screen  is  car- 
ried on  supports,  which  are  readily  adjustable  in  height  to 
accommodate  it  for  use  in  the  center  ditch  or  on  the  berm  In 
either  cut  or  Ml.  When  In  use  in  the  center  ditch  the  screen 
Is  laid  flat  upon  tbe  ground  on  the  passage  of  trains  and  lies 
wholly  below  the  top  of  rail. 

A  short  description  of  the  structural  details  will  be  made 
so  that  a  better  understanding  will  be  had  of  the  method  of 
operation  to  follow.  The  screen  frame  la  constructed  of 
standard  2-ln.  x  3-ln.  x  l'.i-in.  angle  iron  set  up  so  that  the 
short  leg  turns  out,  the  long  leg  forming  tbe  vertical  sides 
of  the  screen.  The  screen  proper  Is  formed  of  %-in.  rods, 
crimped  together,  giving  a  mesh  %  In.  x  8  in.  It  was  found 
with  this  mesh  and  with  the  screen  Inclined  at  45  deg.  that 
the  separation  of  stone  and  dirt  was  perfect  even  in  damp 
weather,  and  this  cannot  always  be  said  of  the  results  secured 
from  forks.  These  crimped  rods  are  set  in  a  rectangular  steel 
frame  made  of  1-in.  x  %-ln.  x  tt-in.  channel  Iron,  and  this 
frame  Is  bolted  inside  the  main  frame  so  that  the  screen 
proper  can  be  readily  detached,  as  a  whole,  and  sent  to  the 
shop  for  repairs.  Tbo  entire  screen  Is  backed  with  a  gal- 
vanized iron  slide,  which  Is  so  formed  that  it  gathers  the  dirt 
which  has  come  through  any  part  of  the  screen  and  deposits 
it  In  a  receptacle  set  beneath  by  means  of  a  spout.  The  spout 
is  really  a  hinged  door  suspended  at  Its  outer  end  by  a  chain 
and  convenient  fastening  so  that  its  height  can  be  regulated, 
and  when  the  receptacle  Is  removed  for  emptying,  can  be 
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closed.  With  this  door  closed  the  screen  will  hold  about  one 
wheelbarrow  load  of  dirt,  so  that  the  operation  of  the  screen 
is  not  stopped  while  dirt  Is  being  dumped.  At  the  top  of  the 
screen  Is  a  hood  which  is  used  in  the  position  shown  when 
In  the  center  ditch,  forming  a  deflector  for  the  bailust  thrown 
over  the  top,  the  method  of  operation  in  this  case  being  to 
slide  the  screen  backwards  from  the  cleaned  ballast  towards 
the  uncleaned  ballast,  the  latter  being  thrown  over  the  top 
and  being  left  in  clean  condition  at  the  bottom.  When  the 
screen  Is  in  use  on  the  berm  this  hood  Is  thrown  back  and 
forms  the  top  aealnst  which  the  ballast  is  thrown  when  in 
this  position.  The  screen  constructed  as  Indicated  Is  prac- 
tically indestructible  and  will  support  the  weight  of  a  man 
without  Impression. 

A  galvanized  Iron  handbarrow  for  use  with  each  screen  is 
provided,  which  is  bo  formed  that  It  fits  exactly  upon  the 
horizontal  legs  when  in  use  on  the  berm.  being  so  placed 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cleaned  ballast  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  outside  the  rail,  the  retnalnder  being  caught  in  the 
handbarrows  and  drawn  across  the  rail  to  be  deposited  in  the 
cribs.  When  in  use  in  the  center  ditch  the  handbarrow  is 
placed  beneath  to  catch  the  dirt. 

The  cribs  are  cleaned  to  tho  bottom  of  the  ties,  the  center 
ditch  18  in.  below  the  top  of  rail  and  the  berm  24  In. 
below  top  of  rail  at  the  end  of  tie  and  sloping  to  3  ft.  be- 
low top  of  rail  at  back  of  side  ditch.  Kvery  50  ft.  one 
crib  Is  cleaned  to  the  bottom  of  the  center  ditch  on  one 
end  and  to  the  top  of  subgrade  on  the  other,  forming  an  outlet 
for  water  collected  in  the  center  ditch.  This  arrangement 
gives  an  absolutely  dry  and  stable  roadbed.  The  dirt  from  the 
ballast,  or  so  much  of  it  as  Is  required.  Is  dressed  upon  the 
subgrade  outside  the  ballast  line,  and  In  addition  to  giving  a 
neat  black  appearance  and  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  white 
stone  ballast,  serves  to  keep  down  weeds  very  effectually. 
What  Is  not  required  for  this  purpose  is  used  to  widen  the 
embankment  along  the  line. 


As  stated  above,  for  double  track  work,  three  screens  are 
used.  When  tracks  are  on  fills  on  both  sides  tbo  dirt  from 
each  side  screen  Is  disposed  of  on  Its  own  side  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  the  dirt  from  the  center  ditch  is  dumped  directly 
from  the  handbarrow  over  the  bank  on  the  Bide  most  desir- 
able. When  one  side  is  on  a  fill  and  the  other  side  in  a  cut 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  dirt  are  wheeled  or  carried  bodily  from 
the  cut  side  to  the  fill  side.  When  It  Is  necessary  to  carry 
dirt  across  tracks  care  Is  used  to  keep  the  screen  on  the  side 
from  which  It  <b  carried  In  an  advanced  position,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  screens,  so  that  tbe  dirt  will  be  carried  over 
the  uncleaned  roadbed  and  not  over  that  which  has  been  cleaned. 
This  Is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  photograph,  where  the  side 
of  the  track  towards  the  observer  is  in  a  cut  and  the  other 
side  on  a  fill.  It  will  be  seen  that  dirt  carried  to  the  fill  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tracks  from  tho  center  screen  passes 
over  dirty  ballast  before  the  arrival  of  the  screen  to  the  right, 
and  likewise,  dirt  from  the  screen  to  the  left  passes  over  the 
tracks  before  tbe  arrival  of  either  of  the  other  two  screens, 
the  screens  in  this  case  traveling  from  right  to  left.  When 
the  tracks  are  in  a  cut,  on  both  sides,  wheelbarrow  loads  are 
wheeled  out  to  the  end  of  the  cut  at  the  nearest  end,  tbe  hand- 
barrow  from  the  screen  in  the  center  ditch  being  dumped 
into  a  wheelbarrow  or  shoveled  directly  from  the  pan  to  tbe 
barrow  standing  across  one  rail.  It  Is  found  that  dirt  can  be 
wheeled  out  of  a  cut  for  a  distance  of  800  ft.  to  1,000  ft.  at 
less  expense  than  would  be  the  case  if  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  loaded  again  upon  a  work  train  on  a  busy  railroad. 

The  following  gang  organization  is  adhered  to:  For  the 
operation  of  three  screens,  as  indicated  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, 12  men  are  sufficient;  with  long  hauls  of  dirt, 
more  men  to  be  added  for  wheelbarrow  work,  so  screen  gang 
will  be  kept  going.  Of  the  12  men  two  shovel  from  each  Bide 
of  berm  onto  their  respective  screens,  two  from  the  center 
ditch  onto  the  center  screen,  and  one  man  in  the  center  of 
each  track  shoveling  from  the  cribs  onto  tho  screen  moat 
available.  One  man  with  a  pick  advances  ahead  of  the  shovel- 
ers  to  loosen  the  hardened  ballast  before  their  arrival.  These 
are  dispensed  with  if  ballast  is  loosened  by  means  of  a  plow- 
attached  to  the  work  engine.  Long  stretches  of  ballast  can 
be  loosened  In  this  way  in  a  short  time  by  the  work  engine 
sufficient  to  keep  a  gang  going  for  several  days.  The  remain- 
ing three  men  are  sufficient  usually  to  handle  wheelharrows 
in  disposal  of  dirt,  dress  dirt  down  on  berm  and  fork  a  uni- 
form ballast  line,  although  If  a  hand  laid  ballast  line  is  re- 
quired, more  men  would  be  necessary.  Uy  careful  handling 
of  this  gang  ballast  and  dirt  are  disposed  of  at  one  operation 
in  their  final  position  and  no  further  attention  is  necessary. 
In  most  cases  It  Is  found  that  the  cleaning  of  ballast  so  re- 
duces its  volume  that  additional  stone  Is  necessary.  In  this 
case  the  disposition  of  the  stone  from  the  screens  Is  so 
handled  that  the  berms  and  center  ditch  are  filled  out  com- 
pletely, and  any  deficiency  occurs  between  the  rails  where 
additional  stone  can  be  most  conveniently  distributed  from 
Rodger  ballaat  cars  without  further  handling.  The  gang  of 
12  men  cost  per  day:  Foreman,  $2.40;  11  laborers  at  $1.60, 
$19.60:  total.  $20. 

We  find  that  a  gang  equipped  and  organized  as  above  will 
cover  165  ft.  of  double  track  per  day  of  10  hours,  making  the 
cost  per  mile  of  double  track  $640.  This,  of  course,  Includes 
cleaning  ballast,  dressing  ballast  and  disposal  of  dirt.  Single 
track  work  would  cost  considerably  less  than  half  this  amount, 
as  there  would  be  no  center  ditch  to  contend  with.  The  bal- 
last really  bandied  In  this  test  was  considerably  mure  than 
the  cross-section  would  indicate,  as  before  cleaning  the  ballast 
was  piled  above  the  rail  in  the  center  ditch  and  rounded  high 
on  the  berm.  An  average  of  227  wheelbarrow  loads  of  dirt 
were  removed  per  100  ft.  of  double  track  cleaned. 

For  comparison  with  the  fork  method,  the  identical  gang 
used  above  was  tried  with  forks  and  advanced  but  72  ft.  per 
day.  This  also  Included  tbe  dressing  complete  and  disposal 
of  dirt,  It  being  necessary  to  shovel  the  latter  In  wheel  and 
handbarrows.  This  shows  a  cost  per  mile  of  double  track. 
$1,406. 

We  see  various  figures  given  from  time  to  time  on  the  cost 
of  cleaning  ballast  per  mile.  Some  of  them  are  very  much 
less  than  the  above,  and  we  can  only  believe  that  this  is 
occasioned  by  omitting  to  Include  the  disposal  of  dirt  and 
dressing  the  road  romplete,  or  on  account  of  cleaning  to  a 
less  depth  in  track  than  indicated  above,  or  perhaps  a  less 
thorough  separation  of  stone  and  dirt.  In  many  cases  a  raise 
Is  given  the  track  and  the  ballast  Is  put  under  without  clean- 
ing. In  the  above  test  no  raise  was  made.  For  the  quality 
of  work  done  we  do  not  believe  the  figures  can  be  much  les- 
sened. This  shows  a  saving  of  5C  per  cent  by  use  of  screens 
over  forks. 

This  Bcreen  weighs  about  325  lbs.,  and  can  be  easily  pro- 
pelled along  track  by  the  two  shovelers  at  work  at  the  re- 
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opective  screens,  and  with  the  material  used  In  them  with 
careful  handling  and  pointing,  they  should  last  for  years.  The 
trial  lot  of  three  made  for  us  with  handbarrows  complete  by 
a  Baltimore  firm  cost  $45  each.  We  believe,  If  made  in 
quantity  and  bid  on  by  competitive  firms.  thB  cost  would  be 
greatly  reouced. 

Discussion  on  Ballast. 

The  President:  This  is  a  progress  report,  and  Is  offered 
for  information.  The  recommendation  that  funds  be  appro- 
priated Ib  a  matter  that  will  be  handled  by  the  directors, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  be  handled  in 
some  way.  This  report  Is  submitted  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  methods  of  procedure  that  this  com- 
mittee proposes  to  follow. 

John  R.  Lelghty  (M.  P.):  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
very  short  distances  over  which  the  various  depths  of  bal- 
last proposed  Is  to  oxtend,  under  the  heading  of  "Proposed 
Test."  We  all  know  that  a  bad  spot  In  a  track  will  grow 
like  a  bad  spot  anywhere  else.  It  seems  to  me  It  you  take 
2  rail  lengths  of  track  under  one  condition  and  compare 
those  2  rail  lengths  with  the  adjacent  2  rail  lengths,  such 
a  comparison  will  not  lead  to  any  definite  Information.  The 
result  of  the  test  you  get  on  one  section  of  2  rail  lengths 
long  will  very  materially  Influence  the  condlUons  that  will 
be  found  on  the  adjacent  2  rail  lengths,  and  it  would  be 
my  suggestion  In  carrying  out  this  experiment  that  the  sec- 
tions of  track  be  made  sufficiently  long  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  conditions  existing  on  one  section  of  track  will  not 
influence  the  conditions  existing  on  an  adjacent  section  of 
track,  so  that  you  will  get  a  comparison  which  will  really 
amount  to  something. 

Mr.  Hale:  Concerning  the  investigation  on  gravel  bal- 
last and  recommended  methods  of  grading  different  quali- 
ties. Last  year  your  committee  obtained  from  various  rail- 
roads report  of  the  percentage  of  sand  and  dust  in  their 
ballast,  and  they  tabulated  this  Information  and  presented 
it  to  the  association,  but  the  results  were  so  erratic  that 
little  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  It.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this,  your  committee  found,  was  that  the  method 
of  testing  was  not  uniform;  far  from  it.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads weighed  the  ballast  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
sand  and  dust,  others  measured  it  by  volume  and  others 
had  different  methods  of  calculating  the  percentage.  The 
committee  felt  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a 
uniform  method  of  measuring  or  testing  the  sand  in  bal- 
last, and,  with  that  end  in  view,  we  have  recommended  the 
accompanying  method,  to  be  printed  In  the  Manual. 

C.  C.  Cook  (U.  &  O.) :    That  first  "S"  Is  confusing. 

Mr.  Hale:    S  means  volume  of  sand. 

Mr.  Cook:    In  both  cases? 

Mr.  Hale:    In  both  cases. 

E.  A.  Hadley  <M.  P.):  I  note  that  if  this  formula  is  adopted, 
it  will  change  tbe  wording  in  the  Manual.  Ballast  is  gen- 
erally purchased  by  the  cubic  yard  and  generally  the  per 
cent,  of  sand  in  the  ballast  is  specified;  for  Instance,  36  per 
cent.,  which  I  understand  to  mean  35  per  cent,  of  the  original 
volume.  It  seems  that  In  making  the  other  formula  the  com- 
mittee have  omitted  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  bal- 
last, which  Is  tbe  voids,  as  without  the  voids  the  ballast  will 
not  properly  serve  its  purposo,  and  should  they  add  the 
voids  in  their  formula  they  would  still  come  out  with  100 
per  cent,  at  the  end.  If  the  commlttoe's  suggestion  is  adopted 
it  would  add  to  the  percentage  of  sand  In  the  ballast,  and  as 
ordinarily  accepted,  it  would  amount  to  from  6  to  8  per  cent., 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  material.  It  seems  to  me  In 
leaving  out  all  consideration  of  the  voids  an  omission  has 
been  made  which  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Hale:  The  committee  considered  that,  but  instead  of 
making  It  100  per  cent,  by  the  old  method,  or  the  method 
now  printed  in  tho  Manual,  by  taking  Into  consideration  the 
voids,  we  simply  get  a  percentage  of  voids  by  the  old  method 
of  possibly  10  or  15  per  cent.,  or  maybe  more,  which  is  added 
to  the  percentage,  and  tbe  sum  therefore  becomes  140  or  130 
per  cent.,  which  Is  very  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  Your 
committee  Investigated  tho  methods  of  washing  gravel  by 
several  of  the  gravel  companies  and  selling  it  by  contract, 
and  it  found  the  method  being  used  by  the  contractors 
Bimilar  to  this  method  recommended  by  the  committee.  It 
was  almost  Impossible  to  explain  to  a  contractor  when  com- 
plaining to  him  that  he  had  too  much  sand,  and  when  the 
sand  was  added  to  the  gravel  the  sum  equaled  over  100  per 
cent.  Tbo  contractor  refused  to  believe  the  figures.  The 
committee  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  formula  in 
one  sense,  but  It  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  suggested. 

Maurice  Cobiini  (Vnndalla):  1  would  like  to  ask  If  the 
committee  considered  the  question  of  measuring  by  weight? 

Mr.  Hale:  Your  committee  did  consider  that  and  the  varia- 


tion due  to  moisture  was  so  great  that  they  abandoned  it. 
Tbe  C.  B.  &  CJ.  and  the  Santa  Fe  made  quite  a  number  of 
extensive  tests  by  weight  which  were  not  satisfactory. 

K.  A.  Hadley:  I  cannot  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  the  use  of  the  percentage  of  voids  In  tbe 
baiiast  would  go  to  make  140  per  cent.,  as  tho  percentage 
of  voids  property  used  Is  a  minus  quantity,  as  the  sand  runs 
Into  the  voids  in  tho  gravel,  partially  filling  them,  the  same 
as  tbe  dust  running  into  the  volas  in  the  sand,  if  properly 
used,  the  percentage  would  still  equal  100. 

Mr.  Hale:  Fifth  paragraph.  Some  of  theso  clauses  Mem 
rather  unnecessary,  possibly.  The  committee  has  had  so 
much  trouble  in  getting  samples  properly  tested  that  they 
found  every  clause  here  very  Important.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  that  the  above  method  of  testing  quality  of 
gravel  for  ballast  be  accepted  and  put  in  the  Manual.  (The 
motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Hale:  The  carrying  of  this  motion  automatically  can- 
cels one  paragraph  of  the  Manual,  on  page  100:  "Tbe  above 
will  necessitate  the  cancelling  of  the  following  paragraph,  on 
page  49  of  the  Manual." 

'the  PreB.dent:    It  there  is  no  objection,  this  will  be  done. 

S.  B.  Rice  IR.  F.  &  P.):  We  have  operated  a  ballast  pit  on 
the  R.  F.  &  P.  branch,  known  as  the  Rlcbmond-Waablngton 
line.  It  Is  Immediately  in  the  center  of  the  road;  It  is  67 
miles  in  either  direction.  We  first  alarted  to  handle  this  bal- 
last as  pit-run  material.  We  bad  good  results  from  It.  We 
afterwards  considered  that  we  would  get  better  track  by 
having  a  washer.  It  was  started  In  November,  1908.  Since 
that  time  the  entire  line  was  reballasted  with  washed  gravel, 
at  a  cost,  in  track  Qnished,  of  less  than  08  cents.  The  aver- 
age loading  was  8V4  cents,  washing  lift  cents,  hauling  13ft 
cents,  placing  in  track  24ft  cents;  total  58  cents.  The  ex- 
treme haul  was  67  miles.  There  were  cases  where  the  load- 
ing was  as  low  as  6  cents.  The  pit  varied  from  0  to  22  ft.  in 
depth.  Of  course  the  deeper  the  cut  the  slower  tne  loading. 
Of  course  the  long  and  short  hauls  made  a  difference,  the 
average  In  400,000  yards — these  were  the  average  figures 
made  up  after  three  years'  work.  The  track  that  was  bal- 
lasted In  1908  is  In  good  condition  to-day.  Of  course  it  shows 
a  little  dirt  from  trains,  but  we  have  not  had  any  bad  joints. 
The  track  is  In  good  condition.  In  regard  to  our  maintenance, 
for  tbe  month  of  December,  1912,  January  and  February  of 
the  present  year,  we  had  an  average  of  $19.00  per  mile  per 
month,  or  an  average  of  03  cents  per  day  per  mile.  We 
have  24  through  passenger  trains  over  our  line.  We  are  han- 
dling the  Coast  line  and  Seaboard  trains,  which  are  very 
heavy.  We  have  an  average  of  22  freight  trains.  Our  ton- 
nage is  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  per  day.  We  think  we 
have  as  good  track  with  that  washed  ballast  as  we  ever  could 
get  with  any  stone  that  could  be  furnished. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt:  In  the  formula  at  tne  end  of  the  report 
the  ratio  Is  given  and  not  per  cent. 

Mr.  Halo:    The  committee  will  accept  that  suggestion. 


BUILDINGS. 

The  following  subjects  were  assigned  to  the  committee  by 
the  Board  of  Direction: 

(1)  Present  principles  covering  the  design  of  inbound  and 
outbound  freight  bouses. 

(2)  Report  on  recommended  methods  of  heating,  lighting 
and  sanitary  provisions  for  medium-sized  stations. 

(3)  Complete  report  on  roof  coverings. 

(4)  Report  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 
types  of  freight  bouse  floor  construction. 

Progress  Is  reported  on  subject  (1). 

Reports  on  (3)  and  (4)  are  presented  herewith. 

No  recommendations  are  made  as  to  revision  of  the  manual. 

EOOFINO. 

The  following  report  on  rooflng  combines  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  the  reports  of  the  two  past  years,  with  some  cor- 
rections and  some  additions. 

The  Bituminout  Roofing  Material* 

The  bitumtnous  roofing  materials  are  varied  and  complex 
and  what  accurate  knowledge  there  Is  about  them  is  largely 
held  by  the  experienced  manufacturers.  This  is  gradually 
being  disseminated  and  tho  Intelligent  purchaser  every  year 
Is  able  to  buy  with  more  confidence. 

The  bitumen  substances  are  organic  compounds,  largely 
composed  of  many  different  hydrocarbons,  with  different 
chemical  formtilte  and  widely-varying  melting  points.  They 
vary  so  and  the  knowledge  concerning  them  is  so  limited  and 
new  that  considerable  confURion  exists  in  regard  to  nomen- 
clature and  classification.  They  are  always  iiceompanled  by 
greater  or  less  amounts  of  Impurities,  and  are  obtained  either 
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naturally  or  as  the  heavier  distillates  or  residues  of  coal, 
petroleum  or  other  organic  substances.  Their  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  their  elasticity  and  binding  power  or  ad- 
hesiveness, their  considerable  immunity  from  action  by  water 
and  their  solubility  in  oils  and  certain  other  organic  com- 
pounds. 

Asphalt. — The  term  asphalt  Is  ordinarily  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  bitumens  found  naturally  In  the  solid  state  and  will 
be  so  used  in  this  discussion.  These  are  obtained  all  over  the 
world  with  widely-varying  qualities.  Mention  will  be  made  of 
those  most  important  commercially  In  this  country. 

The  asphalts  aro  generally  stable  in  the  atmosphere.  As 
found  naturally,  they  are  not  commercially  available,  even 
after  the  impurities  are  removed,  being  too  hard  and  brittle 
for  most  purposes.  This  Is  ordinarily  remedied  by  softening 
or  fluxing  with  various  oils,  an  operation  requiring  skill  The 
character  of  the  fluxes  has  a  most  Important  effect  upon  the 
finished  product  Petroleum  products  are  ordinarily  depended 
on  for  this  purpose.  The  fluxes  sbould  be  sufficiently  stable 
to  Insure  against  too  rapid  hardening  of  the  fluxed  asphalt 
They  should  be  free  from  deleterious  constituents  and  should 
be  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  combine  with  the  asphalt 
to  be  fluxed  so  as  to  make  a  homogenous  and  perfect  solution. 
Certain  fluxes  which  work  well  with  certain  asphalts  are  not 
at  all  suitable  for  use  with  other  asphalts.  Tars  are  some- 
times employed  for  fluxing  purposes,  but  they  do  not  mix 
easily  with  the  asphalt.    As  asphaltic  compounds  age  they 
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tend  to  become  brittle  and  hard,  losing  their  elasticity  and 
binding  power.    Poor  fluxing  hastens  this  process. 

Commercial  refined  asphalts,  intelligently  and  honestly  re- 
fined, should  and  do  run  very  uniform.  When  they  are  com- 
pounded, however,  brand  names  have  very  little  significance 
and  less  value,  and  should  not  be  taken  in  themselves  as  In- 
dicative of  the  character  or  value  of  the  compound.  Some 
types  of  aBphaltic  compounds  properly  prepared  and  used  have 
qualities  which  make  thorn  almost  indispensable  for  some 
classes  of  roofing. 

Rock  Asphalt  or  Mastic  Rock. — Sandstone  saturated  wltb 
bitumen  Is  found  naturally  In  various  places  In  the  country, 
principally  In  California.  It  Is  sometimes  known  as  mastic 
rock,  and  is  more  valuable  for  paving  and  floors  than  for 
roofing  or  waterproofing,  where  It  Is  rarely  used.  There  Is  also 
bitumen  saturated  limestone,  of  which  that  found  in  Uvalde 
County,  Texas,  is  an  example. 

Petroleum  Residuals. — The  petroleums  found  In  the  United 
States  vary  in  quality  according  to  their  location. 

The  Pennsylvania  oils  are  rich  in  the  paraffines  and  In  the 
lighter  and  more  valuable  illuminating  oils  and  naphthas. 
Most  of  the  California  oils  are  practically  free  from  paraffines 
and  have  comparatively  small  quantities  of  the  illuminating 
oils.  They  are  darker  In  color,  have  a  greater  specific  gravity 
and  have  what  Is  known  as  an  asphaltic  base.  The  oils  found 
In  the  Intermediate  fields  have  qualities  varying  between  the 
two  extremes  In  the  order  named. 

Eastern  oils  are  largely  made  up  of  compounds  of  the 
parafflne  series,  varying  In  consistency  from  comparatively 
thin  oil  to  bard  scale  parafflne.  While  most  of  the  parafflne 
compounds  are  useless  as  binding  materials,  many  of  the  fluid 


paraffines  are  excellent  solvents  for  certain  asphalts  and  are 
in  every  way  suitable  for  use  as  a  flux. 

The  heavy  residue  from  the  distillation  of  the  California 
oils  la  a  substance  with  many  of  the  desirable  qualities  ot  the 
best  asphalts.  The  crude  Oil  is  distilled  down  to  the  required 
density  aud  a  product  obtained  with  even  and  valuable  quali- 
ties, very  large  quantities  of  California  oil  asphalt  have  been 
used  throughout  toe  United  States  for  paving  and  roofing  pur- 
pose*. It  is  probably  true  that  more  aspi.att  roofing  ten  bus 
been  saturated  with  California  oil  asphalt  than  with  any  other 
kind  of  asphalt.  This  oil  asphalt  when  healed  becomes  very 
liquid  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and,  for  this  reason, 
is  especially  suitable  lor  saturating  felt 

The  heavy  residuals  ot  the  Gun,  Mid-Continent  and  Illinois 
petroleums  are  used  in  large  quantities  as  substitutes  for 
asphalts,  frequently  under  that  name.  They  are  ordinarily 
less  expensive  than  the  natural  aspoatts.  As  compared  with 
the  California  residuals,  they  contain  more  paramne,  are  lower 
In  ductility  and  adhesiveness  and,  except  that  some  ot  the 
residuals  of  the  Texas  oils  are  very  stable,  are  in  most  ways 
Interior  for  roofing.  Sometimes  they  are  used  as  adulterants 
with  better  materials. 

To  make  mem  more  stable  and  less  affected  by  heat  and 
cold,  air  la  blown  through  them  while  hot  This  reduces  their 
ductility  and  adhesiveness  as  well  as  their  susceptibility  to 
temperature  changes.  Their  use  has  in  the  past  been  lim- 
ited by  patents,  but  the  original  ones  have  expired  and  the 
validity  of  others  Is  uow  beiore  the  courts.  They  are  not  as 
good  auturants  as  an  untreated  residual,  but  for  tne  protective 
coating  of  ready  roofings  they  have  considerable  value,  as  they 
are  stable  and  are  not  readily  affected  by  the  heat  of  tne  sun. 
They  are  not  selected  lor  aione-sunaced  roofings  because  or 
their  lack  of  adhesiveness. 

The  Tart. 

Coal  Tar — Coal  tar  contains  some  water,  various  impurities 
and  free  carbon  which,  alter  the  water  has  been  removed,  is 
ordinarily  from  Ave  to  J6  per  cent  ol  the  total.  This  Is  car- 
bon formed  by  tne  cracking  of  tne  hydrocarbons  and  is  in  a 
very  finely  divided  condition.  The  percentage  varies  with  the 
method  ot  manuiacture.  The  distillates  or  bitumen  are  com- 
posed mainly  of  hydrocarbons  which  have  widely  varying 
meiung  points  and  degrees  of  volatility.  These  may  be 
roughly  classified  into  light  oils,  creosotes  and  pitches.  The 
character  of  the  tar  varies  with  the  coal  used  and  tne  manner 
in  which  the  process  Is  carried  on.  1  he  tar  troin  each  plant 
has  Its  lndivluual  characteristics.  The  greater  the  heat,  the 
more  the  hydrocarbons  are  cracked  into  their  constituents 
and  the  greater  tbo  amount  of  tree  carbon  and  ot  gas  found 
and  the  less  the  amount  of  coal  tar. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  free  carbon  and 
coal  tar  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  rooting  tars  and  pitches. 
Free  carbon  makes  the  material  less  affected  by  changes  in 
temperature.  Comparing  two  pitches  ot  similar  consistency 
at  normal  temperatures,  the  one  having  the  greater  amount  of 
free  carbon  must  have  to  neutralize  It  a  greater  per  cent  of 
the  lighter,  more  elastic  and  to  some  extent  more  volatile 
hydrocarbons  and  less  ot  the  heavy  pitches.  When  it  is  cold 
the  pitch  is  less  brittle  and  when  It  is  tot  it  does  not  flow  so 
readily  because  ot  the  carbon  present.  Thus  a  tar  of  given 
consistency  may,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It  contains 
large  quantities  of  an  inert  material,  apparently  have  more 
life  than  another  with  less  of  the  free  carbon.  To  determine 
the  probable  action  of  any  tar  or  pitch  under  different  tem- 
peratures its  percentage  of  free  carbon  must  be  known  as 
well  as  its  melting  point  The  free  carbon  In  moderate 
amounts  does  not  Interfere  with  tne  saturating  power  in  felt 

When  coal  tar  pitch  Is  exposed  to  the  weather  there  is  found 
upon  Its  surface  a  thin  layer,  hard  and  brittle,  the  residue 
after  tho  drying  out  of  the  volatile  oils.  This  acts  as  a  sort  of 
protective  coating  to  what  Is  underneath.  As  soon  aB  it  is 
disturbed,  exposing  fresh  pitch,  tho  process  Is  repeated  II  1Kb 
carbon  tars  seem  to  weather  better  than  low  carbon. 

Hater  Cos  Tar—  In  the  process  which  it  undergoes  the  oil 
residues  of  water  gas  tars  are  so  changed  by  the  high  heat 
us  to  lose  many  of  their  characteristics  and  to  acquire  some 
of  those  of  tho  compounds  found  In  coal  tar.  Compared  with 
coal  tar.  Us  oils  have  less  antiseptic  properties. 

Water  gas  tar  contains  some  free  carbon,  but  usually  not 
over  two  per  cent  Its  pitch  is  not  acted  upon  by  water. 
There  Is  a  very  general  opinion  among  practical  roofing  men 
that  the  water  gas  tar  products  are  less  stable  than  the  coal 
tar  pitches,  but  we  cannot  find  that  there  has  been  any 
accurate  proof  of  this.  Its  small  percentage  of  free  carbon 
materially  Interferes  with  its  value  as  a  roofing  pitch  It  Is 
Baid  that  carbon  can  be  added,  but  we  doubt  the  commercial 
practicability  of  such  a  scheme. 
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Oil  Ur  decompose*)  more  easily  than  coal  Ur.  It  often  con- 
tains some  paramne,  though  ordinarily  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
UUes  to  affect  the  product  as  compared  with  coal  Ur.  Tbe 
crude  water  gas  tar  is  also  much  more  affected  by  water  and 
4a  capable  to  a  considerable  extent  of  forming  an  emulsion 
with  it.  Good  coal  tar  is  practically  unaffected  by  water,  and 
U  deteriorates  from  the  surface  only. 

We  would  sum  up  tbe  remarks  on  the  bituminous  materials 
as  follows: 

With  skill  In  compounding,  based  on  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  the  materials  used,  asphaltic  compounds  can  be 
prepared  of  natural  asphalts  and  oil  residuals  with  valuable 
qualities  tor  many  different  roofing  needs,  whose  durability 
under  known  conditions  can  be  foretold  with  considerable 
accuracy.  The  same  can  be  said,  perhaps  with  more  certainty 
as  to  results,  of  the  different  tars,  Either  can  suffer  from 
adulteration  and  poor  preparation.  Considering  first-class 
materials  the  coal  tar  Is  cheaper,  more  easily  affected  by  tem- 
perature changes  and  Is  not  acted  upon  by  water  nor  Is  It 
liable  to  Internal  changes. 

In  order  to  meet  the  statements  concerning  the  difficulties 
In  getting,  at  the  present  time  uniform  straight  run  coal  tar 
pitch  of  good  quality,  the  leading  manufacturer  of  coal  tar  is 
making  arrangements  with  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  to 
make  factory  inspHctlon  of  his  labeled  products.  Preparations 
for  this  are  being  made  in  a  thorough  manner  and  competitors, 
to  put  their  products  In  the  same  class,  must  also  arrange  for 
the  same  inspection.  This,  together  with  the  specifications, 
enlarges  considerably  the  possibility  of  being  sure  of  getting 
good  materials  tor  a  built-up  coal  Ur  root. 

relts. 

The  felts  used  with  almost  all  bituminous  rouUiiKs  play  a 
very  essential  part  in  the  final  product.  The  desirable  quali- 
ties of  tbe  felt  vary  with  the  saturating  material  to  be  used. 
With  asphalt  saturating  power  is  tbe  main  desideratum.  For 
coal  tar,  which  under  heat  Is  much  more  liquid,  this  quality 
is  not  so  necessary.  All  must  be  strong  enough  to  avoid 
damage  In  handling  before  saturation.  Tbe  strength  of  the 
finished  product  la  due  to  a  great  extent  to  tbe  saturation. 

The  relts  are  mainly  made  of  rag  stock,  which  is  chiefly 
cotton  rags.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  many  manu- 
facturers, all-wool  felt  Is  never  used  for  roofing,  because  of  Its 
expense  and  because  it  would  be  too  soft  and  tender  to  work. 
A  certain  proportion  of  wool  rags  helps  to  make  a  felt  which 
is  open  and  spongy  with  considerable  saturating  power.  Felts 
for  saturation  by  asphalt  rarely  contain  more  than  26  per  cent 
ot  wool.  As  ordinarily  need  the  term  wool  felt  applies  to  a 
soft  open  felt  with  very  little  wool  in  It. 

Sometimes  paper  stock,  which  Is  ordinarily  wood  pulp, 
though  It  may  contain  an  appreciable  percentage  of  straw,  Is 
used  In  small  quantities  if  the  felt  Is  getting  too  soft.  It  has 
practically  no  saturating  power,  but  it  can  add  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  tbe  material  It  UBed  in  anything  over  two  or  three 
per  cent,  it  la  an  adulterant  to  cheapen  the  product  when 
It  is  made  to  sell  to  roofing  manufacturers,  or  to  make  it  less 
absorbent,  as  In  the  case  ot  slaters'  felt  or  hard  felt  for 
making  up  into  two  and  three  ply  coal  tar  felt. 

The  dry  fells  are  sold  by  weight.  The  standard  is  the 
amount  which  would  lay  480  sq.  ft.  If  a  felt  weighs  28  lbs. 
to  480  sq.  ft..  It  Is  known  as  No.  28.  For  this  reason  felts 
sometimes  have  tbeir  weight  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
mineral  filler.  This  is  nothing  more  than  an  adulterant  which 
Interferes  with  the  saturating  power.  Some  specifications 
which  require  a  certain  weight  of  felt  get  around  such  adul- 
teration by  requiring  that  the  ash  in  the  unsaturated  felt  must 
not  exceed  5  per  cent 

Felts  of  asbestos  are  used  In  one  or  two  roofings.  These 
are  poor  saturunts  and  are  more  in  tbe  nature  of  protection 
to  the  asphalts.  They  will  not  burn  or  decay.  Jute  woven 
in  the  form  ot  burlap  or  canvas  is  used  In  some  roofings  to 
add  strength.  Its  value  is  debatable.  It  Is  not  a  saturant  like 
the  felts  and  Its  fibers  are  not  so  thoroughly  protected,  making 
it  liable  on  exposure  to  rot.  Burlap  decays  much  more  readily 
than  the  average  cotton  felt.  The  main  use  of  tar  tor  roofing 
has  been  In  the  construction  of  built-up  roofs,  where  layers 
of  felt  saturated  with  tar  are  nailed  down  and  by  the  use  of 
a  Ur  pitch  protected  and  cemented  together. 

The  following  specification  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
diagrams  give  what  is  considered  as  good  practice  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  flat  built-up  roofing  on  wooden  sheathing. 

Specification  for  Felt,  Pitch  and  Qravel  or  Blag  Roofing  Over 

Board*. 

Incline. 

This  specification  should  not  be  UHed  where  roof  Incline 
exceeds  throe  In.  to  one  ft.  For  steeper  inclines  modified 
specifications  are  required. 


Roofing. 

First,  lay  one  thickness  ot  sheathing  paper,  or  unsaturated 
felt,  weighing  not  less  than  five  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft.,  lapping 
the  sheets  at  least  one  In. 

Second,  lay  two  piles  of  tarred  felt,  weighing  14  la  16  lbs. 
per  100  sq.  ft.,  lapping  each  sheet  17  In.  over  the  preceding 
one,  and  nail  as  often  as  Is  necessary  to  hold  In  place  until 
remaining  felt  Is  laid. 

Third,  coat  the  entire  surface  uniformly  with  straight  run 
coal  tar  pitch. 

Fourth,  lay  three  plies  of  tarred  felt,  lapping  each  sheet  22 
In.  over  tbe  preceding  obe,  mopping  with  pitch  tbe  full  22  In. 
on  each  sheet,  so  that  In  no  place  shall  felt  touch  felt.  Such 
nailing  as  Is  necessary  shall  be  done  so  that  all  nails  will  be 
covered  by  not  less  than  two  piles  of  felt. 

Fifth,  spread  over  the  entire  surface  a  uniform  coating  of 
pitch,  into  which,  while  hot,  Imbed  not  less  than  400  lbs.  of 
gravel,  or  300  lbs.  of  slag,  to  each  100  sq.  ft.  The  gravel,  or 
slag,  shall  be  from  K  to  %  In.  In  size,  dry  and  tree  from  dirt 

Flashing . 

Flashings  shall  be  constructed  as  shown  in  detailed  draw- 
ings. 

Label*. 

All  felt  and  pitch  shall  bear  the  manufacturer's  label. 
Inspection. 

Tbe  roof  may  be  Inspected  before  the  gravel  or  slag  Is  ap- 
plied by  cutting  a  silt  not  less  than  three  ft.  long  at  right 
angles  to  the  way  the  felt  Is  laid. 

N.  B.— To  comply  with  the  above  specifications,  the  material 
necessary  for  each  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 100  sq.  ft.  sheathing  paper,  80  to  90  lbs.  tarred  felt,  120 
to  160  lbs.  straight  run  coal  ur  pitch.  400  lbs.  gravel,  or  300 
lbs.  slag. 

In  estimating  felt,  the  average  weight  is  practically  15  lbs. 
per  100  sq.  ft.,  and  about  ten  per  cent  extra  is  required  for 
laps. 

In  estimating  pitch,  the  weather  conditions  and  expertness 
of  the  workmen  will  affect  the  amount  necessary  for  the  mop- 
plugs,  and  to  properly  bed  gravel  or  slag.  Tbe  sheathing  paper 
or  unsaturated  felt  Is  placed  on  the  bottom  next  to  tbe  roof 
boards,  mainly  to  keep  any  pitch  which  might  penetrate  the 
two-ply  felt  above  it  from  cementing  the  roofing  to  the  sheath- 
ing. It  also  is  of  value  in  preventing  the  drying  out  of  the 
roof  through  open  Joints  from  below. 

To  combat  severe  conditions  encountered  like  those  at 
locomotive  engine  bouses,  an  asphalt  or  oil-saturated  felt  is 
sometimes  used  Instead  of  the  dry  sheet.  This  does  not  so 
readily  deteriorate.   One  roofer  uses  for  this  purpose  asphalt 

asbestos  sheets. 

For  a  concrete  roof  the  practice  is  similar  except  that  a 
dry  sheet  is  not  necessary,  there  Is  no  nailing  and  the  con- 
crete is  first  coated  with  pitch.  Special  care  should  be  token 
In  regard  to  flashing  and  to  prevent  the  roofing  from  being 
loosened  at  the  edges  either  by  wind  or  fire.  Most  leaks 
occur  around  flashings  and  openings. 

The  two  layers  of  saturated  felt  first  laid  are  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  and  give  full  value  to  the  amount  of  pitch 
which  must  be  bandied  In  one  mopping.  One  ot  the  troubles 
with  built-up  roofing  as  ordinarily  laid  la  tbe  difficulty  In 
getting  thorough  moppings  between  the  felt  layers. 

The  felts  are  saturated  with  Ur  about  as  it  comes  from  the 
gashouse,  with  tbe  water  and  other  impurities  removed.  Oil- 
tor  with  its  liquid  qualities  Is  said  to  be  much  used  for  this 
purpose.  This  Is  more  permissible  than  It  would  be  if  the  felt 
were  to  be  exposed. 

The  coating  of  gravel,  crushed  stone  or  slag  helps  to  hold 
the  pitch  In  place,  protects  it  from  wear  and  from  the  action 
ot  the  elements  and  has  considerable  fire  retardent  value.  If 
the  material  be  too  fine,  its  holding  power  Is  lessened.  If  It 
be  too  largo,  tbe  stones  are  more  apt  to  roll  off  and  to  damage 
the  roof  when  It  Is  walked  upon  and  the  pitch  is  not  properly 
protected.  Crushed  material  with  its  rough,  sharp  edges  has 
a  much  better  holding  than  rounded  gravel.  It  can  be  used  to 
help  get  results  on  a  steep  roof. 

In  the  final  coating  of  a  coal  tar  roof  tbe  effort  Is  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  ot  pitch  coating  which  can  be  kept  In 
place.  The  flatter  the  roof  the  greater  the  amount  of  pitch 
that  can  be  used  and  the  better  both  pitch  and  gravel  will 
stay  where  put. 

Where  thorough  inspection  Is  not  provldod  during  con- 
struction the  roof  can  be  Inspected  by  cutting  a  strip  three 
feet  long  at  right  angles  with  the  way  the  felt  is  laid  before 
the  gravel  is  applied.  This  can  be  readily  repaired  so  that 
no  damage  Is  done  to  the  roof. 

When  a  built-up  roof  Is  In  need  of  repair  It  can  frequently 
be  kept  tight  for  a  considerable  time  by  patching  and  recoat- 
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ing,  as  may  bo  necessary,  with  pitch  and  gravel.  When  the 
original  roof  wan  well  laid  it  can  be  repaired  by  scraping  off 
the  coating  of  gravel  and  laying  a  new  two  or  three  ply  root 
on  top. 

Tile  or  brick  can  be  substituted  for  the  gravel  or  Blag  where 
the  roof  is  liable  to  have  much  wear  and  when  the  structure 
warrants  the  expense.  The  tile  are  Bometiiues  grouted  in 
Portland  cement,  but  a  bituminous  cement  la  usually  con- 
sidered better.  Properly  built,  this  makes  almost  an  ideal 
roof. 

The  built-up  coai  tar  roofts  have  shown  by  many  years'  trial 
their  value  for  protecting  flat  roofs.  Instances  where  a  life 
of  from  20  to  30  years  has  been  obtained  are  not  at  all  rare, 
but  poor  results  due  to  poor  workmanship  and  poor  mate- 
rials are  not  now.  The  claim  that  at  the  present  time  the 
ordinary  purchaser  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  coal  tar  of  the 
quality  of  the  best  of  that  formerly  produced  would  scorn  to 
have  Justification.  At  the  same  time,  the  oil  tar  may  be  no 
worse  than  the  fluxes  and  residuals  frequently  used  with  com- 
peting materials.  Pure  coal  tar  and  coal  tar  pitch  are  still 
made,  and  the  dealers  in  rooliug  materials  can,  If  they  de- 
sire, furnish  materials  as  good  as  any  which  have  been  sold 
In  the  past.  Such  materials,  of  course,  are  not  the  cheapest 
and  where  competition  is  severe  the  quality  Is  liable  to  surfer. 
About  all  that  can  now  be  done  to  get  the  desired  results  Is 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  and  trust  to  the  dealers. 

The  chances  for  poor  workmanship  are  many  and  the  most 
thorough  inspection  is  vory  desirable.  The  mopping!  between 
the  felts  can  be  slighted,  the  flashings  and  work  around  gut- 
ters and  openings  neglected,  the  materials  may  be  adulterated 
on  the  work  and  the  quantities  of  pitch  and  gravel  cut  down. 
The  cost  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  laying  for  any  job  can 
be  estimated  within  close  limits  and  no  contracts  should  be 
let  which  will  require  a  slighting  of  the  work  to  avoid  a  loss. 

As  an  Indication  of  what  can  bo  done  In  territory  adjacent 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  following  figures  may  be  of  in- 
terest 'I  hey  show  actual  costs  on  a  roundhouse  roof  of  about 
500  squares  laid  according  to  the  specifications  given  above. 
The  work  was  75  miles  from  the  gravel  supply  and  175  miles 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  contractor,  who  paid  all  freight 
and  fare.  This  work  wbb  done  in  1910  close  to  a  railroad 
track,  so  that  nothing  was  necessary  for  hauling  to  the  work. 
Nothing  is  included  for  overhead  or  fixed  charges  or  for  profit. 

Cost  per  square: 

6  lbs.  sheathing  paper  $  .12 

155  lbs.  pitch  at  60c  per  cwt  93 

85  lbs.  felt  to  square  at  S1.65  per  cwt   1.40 

Nails  and  caps  05 

Cleats  for  flashing  05 

Gravel  (about  oueseventh  of  a  yard)  23 

Labor,  Including  hauling,  board,  railroad  fare.  1^15 

1343 

Cost*  have  been  revised  to  show  1912  prices  for  materials. 

W  here,  for  temporary  buildings  or  other  causes,  a  cheaper 
roof  than  the  standard  specifications  call  for  Is  desired,  a  sav- 
ing in  the  quantities  of  material  can  be  made  by  reducing 
the  number  of  piles.    From  this  fair  results  can  be  obtained. 

Built  up  Atphtitt  Roofing.— Built-up  asphalt  roofs  have  been 
used  with  considerable  success.  Asphalt  is  much  leas  affected 
by  temperature  changes.  For  a  roofing  cement  it  must  have 
considerable  proportions  of  flux  to  make  It  easy  of  applica- 
tion Coal  tar  felts  are  used  with  asphalt  roofing  cements. 
With  asphalt,  the  dry  sheet  can  ordinarily  be  avoided.  Where 
first-class  material  Ib  used  It  is  ordinarily  expensive  and  it 
is  harder  to  handle.  Except  for  steeper  slopes  than  are  suita- 
ble for  coal  tar,  its  use  Is  not  recommended  unless  unusual 
conditions  make  It  more  economical. 

Asphalt  coatings  on  a  concrete  deck  are  liable  to  lose  their 
adhesion  to  tho  concrete.  Asphalt  used  on  a  built-up  roof  is 
liable  to  have  a  ?hort  life  and  the  builder  of  built  up  roofs 
avoids  It  ordinarily.  General  specifications  for  an  asphalt 
built  up  roof  cannot  well  be  prepared  because  of  tho  differ- 
ences In  materials,  and  ordinarily  must  come  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  materials. 

lluMlup  AtbiKtox  Roofing—  There  are  on  the  market  ma- 
terials for  a  built-up  asbestos  and  asphalt  roof.  The  asbestos 
felt  Is  not  as  absorbent  as  arc  rag  felts  and  acts  more  as  a 
protection  to  the  bitumens  than  as  a  saturnnt. 

It  Is  claimed  that  asbe«to*  felt,  acting  as  It  docs  more  as 
a  protection  to  the  layers  of  waterproofing  material  and  not 
merely  as  a  medium  for  carrying  them,  does  not  have  any 
capillary  action  on  the  oil  fluxes,  and  that  the  bitumen  Ib  so 
l>rot>,te'i|  that  It  retains  its  elasticity  and  wuterprooflne  quali- 
ties much  longer  than  with  the  other  types  of  felt.  If  this 
]>oint  Ib  sustained,  asbestos  felts  have  a  superiority  for  asphalt 
roofing  over  the  ordinary  felts  which  may  more  than  over- 
balance the  Increased  costs.    White  the  experience  obtained 


from  this  material  Is  not  nearly  as  extended  as  that  which 
has  been  bad  from  rag  felts,  these  roofings  have  been  In  use 
for  about  eleven  years,  and  we  have  so  far  found  nothing  to 
disprove  this  claim. 

As  compared  with  a  five-ply  tar  and  gravel  roof,  a  four-ply 
asbestos  roof  will  ordinarily  cost  at  least  from  one  to  two 
dollars  more  a  square.  A  three-ply  roof  is  supposed  to  give 
good  results  over  concrete,  but  for  wood  sheathing  it  would 
seem  to  be  approaching  too  closely  to  the  conditions  met  with 
In  ready  roofing,  for  first  class  work. 

This  root  Is  ordinarily  applied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Prepared  or  Ready  Composition  Roofings. 

To  conipeto  with  It  and  to  meet  some  of  the  conditions 
where  a  built-up  roof  is  not  satisfactory  or  too  expensive,  in- 
numerable prepared  or  ready  roofings  have  been  put  on  the 
market.  These  ordinarily  come  In  roll*  accompanied  by  the 
nails  and  cement  necessary  to  apply  tbena.  They  vary  from  a 
very  light  felt  with  the  cheapest  possible  saturant  and  enough 
sand  or  soapstone  coating  to  prevent  sticking  in  the  rolls,  to  a 
sheet  so  heavy  that  It  cannot  be  rolled,  built  up  ot  heavy 
felts  and  strengthening  materials  and  saturated  and  protected 
by  carefully  prepared  compounds,  possibly  protected  also  by  a 
coating  of  crushed  stone.  The  durability  and  Ore-resisting 
value  vary  to  as  great  a  degree.  Ordinarily  the  ready  roofings 
are  cheaper  than  any  other  types,  but  some  brands  sell  at 
prices  considerably  above  the  cost  of  a  good  built  up  roof. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  weight  is  designated  by  the  ply,  bnt 
there  is  no  uniformity  ot  practice  among  the  different  manu- 
facturers. A  two-ply  roofing  may  mean  a  heavier  weight  than 
a  one  ply,  or  It  may  mean  two  separate  felts  stuck  together. 

The  saturant  should  be  liquid  enough  at  workable  tem- 
peratures to  thoroughly  impregnate  the  felt.  Tho  protective 
coating  should  be  stable  and  not  easily  affected  by  the  ele- 
ments. The  saturation  of  the  felt  Ib  a  very  vital  feature.  This 
must  retain  Its  life  and  elasticity  to  keep  the  roofing  efficient. 
A  protective  coating  ot  material  similar  to  the  saturation  Is 
often  used  with  the  idea  of  helping  to  maintain  the  lire  of  the 
saturating  material.  In  any  event,  tho  coating  must  be  elastic 
like  the  saturated  felt. 

With  a  coal-tar  roofing  made  to  be  rolled,  it  is  Impossible 
to  use  nearly  as  much  material  as  is  found  necessary  for  a 
good  built-up  roofing,  and  such  a  roofing,  even  if  made  in  the 
very  best  manner,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  life  com- 
parable with  that  of  a  first-class  built-up  roof.  Tar  Is  not 
considered  the  best  material  for  a  high  grade  ready  roofing. 

Some  ready  roofings  are  adjusted  by  the  manufacturer  to 
suit  the  climate  at  the  point  of  application.  One  concern  sell- 
lug  all  over  the  world  keeps  careful  records  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  Its  different  markets  and  makes  shipments  accordingly. 

The  prepared  roofings  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes — smooth  and  stone-surfaced.  The  stone-surfaced  roof- 
ings arc  to  a  certain  extent  an  adaptation  ot  the  built-up 
roofings.  They  frequently  have  at  least  two  felts  cemented 
together.  The  gravel  or  slag  UBCd  must  be  uniform  In  size 
and  finer  than  that  available  for  a  built-up  roof.  The  steeper 
the  roof  the  more  chance  they  have  to  lose  their  stone  coat- 
ing. Tho  amount  of  material  that  can  be  used  in  the  heavier 
brands  Is  limited  to  the  amount  that  can  be  successfully 
rolled.  If  the  stone  Is  too  large,  the  stone  may  damage  the 
felt  in  rolling;  if  too  small,  the  amount  ot  pilch  is  limited. 

The  smooth-surfaced  roofings  are  usually  coated  with  some 
finely  divided  material  to  prevent  sticking  In  the  roll.  Tar 
is  not  suitable  for  their  protective  coating.  The  protective 
coating  must  be  stable  and  not  cosily  affected  by  changes  in 
temperature.  Rlown  oIIb  are  frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  smooth-surfaced  roofings,  as  a  general  proposition, 
have  less  insulating  and  fire-resisting  value  than  the  heavier 
stone-surfaced  materials,  and  with  them  a  regular  recoatlng 
or  painting  Ib  frequently  neceBBary  in  order  to  get  satisfac- 
tory results.  This  point  and  the  chances  of  getting  the  nec- 
essary regular  attention  should  be  considered  In  making  se- 
lections. 

Tarred  felts  In  which  there  are  two  or  three  plies  of  felts 
cemented  together  with  pitch  are  sold  all  ready  to  bo  laid, 
at  frequent  Intervals  to  show  any  value  at  all. 
They  must  be  covered  with  a  tar  coating  upon  laying  and 

The  asbestos  roofings  are  made  to  include  one  or  mnre  plies 
of  asbestos  felt,  sometimes  with  a  Jute  center.  They  arc 
cemented  together  by  aBphaltic  cements.  in  the  heavier 
brands  they  arc  as  expensive  as  a  live -ply  built-up  tar  and 
gravel  roof.  The  asbestos  felts  are  poor  saturantB.  These 
roofings  give  promise  of  good  results  ami  are  widely  used. 
The  asbestos  will  not  burn,  but  the  amount  used  Is  bo  small 
that  Its  insulating  value  Is  nut  arrnt.  j,n,J  the  value  of  these 
routines  froii)  the  standpoint  of  fire  protection  I*  probably 
frequently  overestimated. 

Huiiflp  or  Jute  canvas  Is  iismI  In  ready  roofings  as  a 
strengthening  material.    It  Is  not  a  pond  saturant  and  must 
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be  kept  thoroughly  coated,  as  otherwise  it  goes  to  pieces 
readily.  It  is  employed  In  conjunction  with  either  felts  or 
asbestos  sheets.  We  question  its  value,  feeling  that  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  a  proper  quantity  of  ordinary 
felt. 

The  ready  roofing  is  weak  in  that  with  the  narrow  lap 
and  a  large  part  of  the  roof  covered  with  but  one  layer  of 
material  a  single  defect  can  cause  a  leak.  The  fact  that  on  a 
flat  roof  water  is  liable  to  back  up  under  the  upper  layer 
Is  a  chance  for  trouble. 

One  of  the  chances  for  trouble  with  many  of  the  ready 
roofings  is  their  tendency  to  stretch  and  wrinkle  and  the 
difficulty  in  laying  them  absolutely  tight  and  fiat.  As  the 
roofing  grows  older  and  brittle,  the  wrinkles  become  danger 
spots  which  are  liable  to  crack  If  walked  on.  The  roofing 
should  be  as  thoroughly  stretched  as  possible  in  laying.  Knot 
holes  should  bo  covered  before  applying  the  roofing.  In  cold 
weather  it  Is  well  to  warm  the  rolls  to  avoid  any  chance  of 
cracking. 

The  ready  roofings  usually  commence  to  show  deterioration 
after  they  have  been  kept  In  stock  for  three  or  four  months. 
In  purchasing  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  stock  material. 

The  ready  roofings  are  of  value  for  small  and  isolated  build- 
ings, where  the  cost  of  laying  a  built-up-  roof  would  bo  ex- 
cessive, and  for  temporary  structures  where  a  roof  of  long 
life  Is  not  necessary.  They  can  be  laid  without  the  special 
workmen  usually  considered  necessary  for  built-up  roofing, 
but  careful  workmanship  and  skill  aro  necessary  to  get  good 
results. 

Most  brands  can  be  used  on  any  slopes,  but  on  a  flat  roof 
extra  precautions  are  needed  to  avoid  leaks,  and  on  a  steep 
roof  some  kinds  do  not  do  well.  On  steep  roofs  trouble  from 
bagging  Is  avoided  by  laying  the  strips  vertically  instead  of 
horizontally.  They  can  be  obtained  nl  almost  any  desired 
price,  but  ordinarily  cheaper  than  a  good  built-up.  coal-tar 
roof. 

So  many  Inferior  roofings  have  been  sold,  so  many  have 
been  poorly  laid  or  used  in  the  wrong  places,  so  much  has 
had  to  be  learned  by  bitter  experience,  and  there  Is  such  a 
chance  for  fraud,  that  the  ready  roofings  arc  shunned  alto- 
gether by  many  builders  who'  want  good  results.  But  ex- 
perience Is  being  gained  gradually,  and  they  fill  many  needs 
so  well  that  their  use  is  bound  to  increase  in  their  proper 
field. 

Most  of  the  ready  roofings  are  sold  under  a  five  or  ten 
years'  guarantee,  and  many  contracts  for  built-up  roofs  are 
similarly  prepared.  To  depend  upon  these  guarantees  alone 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  even  though  the  manu- 
facturer be  financially  responsible.  He  can  expect  more  im- 
mediate profit  by  preparing  a  roof  which  he  is  sure  will  last 
six  or  seven  years  and  selling  It  under  a  ten  years'  guarantee 
than  by  preparing  a  roof  which  he  Is  sure  will  last  for  ten 
years. 

New  and  untried  brands  aro  constantly  being  put  on  the 
market.  In  some  of  the  older  onfs.  which  have  gained  a  repu- 
tation. Inferior  products  are  substituted.  Many  of  the  best 
ready  roofings  are  made  of  compounds  whoso  composition  Is 
kept  secret.  The  only  way  now  of  being  fairly  sure  of  good  re- 
sult* Is  to  use  a  brand  which  has  been  shown  by  long  tests 
to  meet  the  desired  conditions  and  which  is  made  by  a  con- 
cern with  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  The  same  course 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  In  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
built-up  roofs,  though  with  them  track  can  be  kept  of  the 
weight  of  material  used  and  the  work  on  the  roof  can  be 
inspected. 

This  Ib  not  a  satisfactory  condition,  and.  as  indicated  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  report,  it  Is  hoped  that  before  many 
years  specifications  can  be  devised,  which,  coupled  with  the 
necessary  tests  and  with  efficient  factory  Inspection,  such  as 
that  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  is  furnishing  for  some 
materials,  which  is  explained  below,  will  do  away  with  the 
ignorance  and  fraud  now  too  often  met  with  in  the  bitu- 
minous roofing  Industry.  We  should  then  be  able  to  buy  roof- 
ing with  as  much  certainty  of  quality  as  we  can  now  exnect 
In  ordering  steel  rail.  To  this  end  our  Association,  working 
in  conjunction  with  other  organisations,  should  do  Its  part. 

Tile. 

Tho  term  tile  roofing  Is  ordinnrlly  considered  as  referring 
to  roofing  made  of  hard  burned  clay  tile  made  with  overlap- 
pine  or  interlocking  edges. 

Orielnally  the  cost  of  tile  was  more  than  slate,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  price  of  ordinary  patterns  is  about  tho  same 
as  for  a  good  quality  of  slate. 

Besides  the  interlocking  tile,  clay  shingles  are  made  which 
are  laid  like  slate  and  give  about  the  same  results  as  slate. 

With  tile  It  Is  a  little  harder  to  get  a  tleht  roof  than  with 
slate.  Tile  should  not  be  used  on  a  roof  having  a  less  pitch 
than  one-quarter,  and  a  steeper  roof  Is  preferable.  With 


them,  as  with  slate,  the  less  the  chance  for  driving  snow 
the  Hatter  the  allowable  pitch,  and  for  this  reason  In  the 
South  the  use  of  tile  can  be  more  extensive  than  In  the  North. 

Where  there  is  a  chance  of  driving  snow.  It  Is  best  to  make 
a  water-tight  roof  of  prepared  roofing,  preferably  a  thirty- 
pound  or  heavier  asphalt  felt  laid  -  horizontally  with  well- 
lapped,  cemented  and  nailed  joints,  as  with  slate.  Sometimes 
tho  tllo  are  imbedded  In  asphalt  or  coal  tar  pitch,  but  this 
method  docs  not  Insure  the  best  results.  The  waterproofing 
felt  Is  better  and  cheaper. 

It  is  usual  to  apply  the  tile  directly  over  the  asphalt  roofing 
felt  with  heavy  nails.  They  are  sometimes  fastened  with 
copper  wires  from  a  pierced  lug  toward  the  lower  end  of 
the  tile.  The  wire  is  fastened  to  battens  nailed  horizontally 
on  top  of  vertically  laid  battens  or  laths  and  fastened  on  by 
wire.  Copper  wire  not  less  than  No.  12  gage  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose.   Steel  wire  or  bands  corrode  quickly. 

Sometimes  the  tile  arc  laid  directly  on  steel  or  wooden 
purlins,  which  must  be  placed  to  suit  the  lengths  of  the  tile, 
with  the  omission  of  roofing  boards  and  felt.  This  construc- 
tion is  objectionable  when  the  building  is  to  be  heated,  but  is 
suitable  where  escape  of  heat  through  the  roof  is  desired  or 
not  objectionable  and  where  an  absolutely  waterproof  roof 
is  not  necessary.  When  so  laid,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
dust  or  dry  snow,  the  Joints  may  be  pointed  on  the  under 
side  after  laying  with  clastic  cement. 

Some  manufacturers  of  roofing  tile  make  glass  tile  of  the 
same  pattern  as  the  clay  tllo,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  In 
with  them  and  used  In  place  of  skylights.  These  glass  tiles 
have  been  used  on  the  roofs  of  train  sheds,  shops  and  fac- 
tories. 

Hips,  valleys  and  combs  of  tile  roof  are  formed  of  special 
designs  for  that  purpose. 

Roofing  tiles  weigh  from  750  to  1,200  pounds  per  square. 

It  is  a  little  harder  to  get  a  tight  roof  with  tile  than  with 
slate.  If  there  is  any  difference,  the  tile  roof  la  liable  to  coBt 
a  little  more.  Tile  better  withstands  great  heat,  contains 
more  material  and  Is  so  laid  as  to  have  more  insulating  value 
than  slate.  Properly  made,  it  does  not  deteriorate  through 
the  action  of  the  elements.  It  Is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  not  so  brittle  as  ordinary  slate  and  Is  less  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  settlement  of  the  roof.  Tile,  with  the  pos- 
sible variations  in  color  and  shades,  can  be  better  varied  to 
meet  the  architectural  requirements  of  the  building.  With 
tho  improvements  In  the  manufacture  of  clay  roofing  tile,  It 
would  seem  that  its  Importance  will  be  gradually  increased. 

Slate. 

Slate  comes  with  considerably  varying  qualities.  It  should 
be  hard  and  tough  and  have  a  well-defined  vein,  which  must 
not  be  too  coarse.  If  too  soft  It  will  absorb  moisture:  if  too 
brittle  it  cannot  be  cut  and  punched  without  splitting,  and 
it  will  easily  be  damaged  by  walking  on  tho  roof.  Crystals 
arc  sometimes  found  which  disintegrate  on  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Acid  gases  in  the  air  and  freezing  of  absorbed  water 
tend  to  cause  a  disintegration  of  the  slate. 

The  surface  when  freshly  spilt  should  have  a  bright,  me- 
tallic luster,  be  free  from  all  loose  flakes  or  dull  surfaces, 
and  be  straight  and  true.  Most  slates  contain  ribbons  or 
scams  which  traverse  the  slate  In  approximately  parallel  di- 
rections. Slates  containing  soft  ribbons  are  Inferior  and 
should  not  be  used  in  good  work.  Hard  ribbons  do  not  ncces 
sarlly  Indicate  Inferior  wearing  quality.  A  clear,  metallic  ring 
when  struck  Is  an  indication  of  soundness.  A  cracked  slate 
gives  a  different  sound,  easily  distinguishable.  A  soft  slate 
gives  a  dull,  muffled  sound. 

The  color  varies  widely,  but  does  not  necessarily  Indicate 
the  Quality.  Good,  unfading  black  slate  can  be  obtained.  Some 
of  the  black  slates  fade  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, assuming  colors  considerably  varied.  Various  shades 
of  green,  red  and  gray  may  be  purchased,  some  of  which  re- 
tain their  original  color  very  well.  Some  slates  are  marked 
with  bands  or  patches  of  a  different  color,  and  the  dark 
purple  slates  often  have  large  spots  of  light  green  upon  them. 
These  snots  do  not,  aa  a  rule,  affect  the  durability  of  the 
slate.  Black  ribbon  slate  may  be  obtained  at  less  cost  than 
strictly  all  black  slate,  and  Is  suitable  where  slight  variation 
In  color  Is  not  objectionable. 

Stock  sizes  of  slate  ranee  Trora  7  in.  x  9  in.  to  14  in.  x 
24  in.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  >4  to  •%  in.  Threcslx 
teenths  Inch  Is  the  usual  thickness  for  ordlnarv  sizes.  For 
large  plain  roofs  the  larger  sizes,  such  as  12x16.  12x18  or  12x20, 
are  best  adapted.  They  break  a  little  easier,  but  innke  fewer 
Joints  in  the  roof,  reoulre  fewnr  nails  and  bettor  avoid  small 
pieces  at  hips  and  valleys.  For  roofs  cut  Into  small  sections, 
the  smaller  sizes,  7x14  or  8xl6,  look  better. 

Slate  should  not  be  laid  on  a  roof  having  loss  than  one- 
quarter  pitch.  Where  the  roof  Is  flatter  than  one-quarter 
pitch.  It  Is  liable  to  leak  from  capillary  attraction.  Finely 
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powdered  snow  driven  under  the  slate  by  a  high  wind,  later 
on  melting  and  freezing,  la  liable  to  cause  damage  to  a  roof. 

The  best  practice  is  to  lay  slate  on  wooden  sheathing, 
tongued  and  grooved  to  an  even  thickness,  and  covered  with 
a  waterproof  paper  or  felt  to  act  as  a  bed  and  as  an  insulat- 
ing medium.  Tarred  products  should  not  be  used,  but  a  felt 
saturated  with  asphalt  and  weighing  30  lbs.  or  more  Is 
preferable. 

Each  course  of  slate  should  lap  the  slate  in  the  second 
course  below  three  inches,  although  this  can  be  slightly  cut 
down  on  the  steeper  roofs.  In  laying  care"  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  cracking  the  state  by  driving  nails  carelessly  or  too 
tightly. 

The  slates  are  fastened  with  two  four-penny  nails,  one  near 
each  upper  corner.  The  nails  should  have  large,  flat  heads, 
so  that  they  may  get  a  good  hold  on  the  surface  of  the  slate, 
and  their  length  should  be  twice  the  thickness  of  the  slate, 
plus  the  thickness  of  the  sheathing.  Three-penny  nails  are 
one  and  one-eighth  and  tour-pennv  nails  one  and  three-eighths 
Inches  long.  Composition  nails  should  ordinarily  be  used  for 
railroad  buildings. 

Slate  roofs  rank  well  in  regard  to  Are  hazard,  although 
they  are  not  as  good  as  tllo  on  exposure  to  adjacent  confla- 
grations. 

Cement  Roofing*. 

Reinforced  concrete  tile,  several  square  feet  In  area,  have 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  shop  buildings  and 
freight  houses  with  steel  roof  trusses.  They  are  usually 
formed  with  projections,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  directly 
on  the  purlins  and  held  in  place  by  their  own  weight,  with- 
out additional  fastenings.  Wire  glass  can  be  successfully  In- 
serted in  these  tiles,  thus  avoiding  expensive  skylight  con- 
struction. Their  cost  compares  favorably  with  that  of  slate. 
The  reports  from  them  are  good:  but,  unless  the  root  framing 
Is  stable  and  even,  there  would  seem  to  be  danger  of  leaks 
from  driving  rain  and  snow. 

Small  cement  tile  are  in  use  to  a  limited  extent  and  the 
criticism  given  concerning  the  reinforced  tile  also  applies  to 
them.  They  are  less  expensive  than  clay  tllo,  but  are  more 
absorbent  and  brittle.  Improved  methods  of  manufacture 
and  further  tests  may  Inter  develop  their  merits  for  some 
purposes,  but  no  economy  has  so  far  been  shown  by  their  use. 

Asbestos  sheets  made  of  Portland  cement  and  asbestos 
under  pressure  give  promise  of  good  results.  They  can  be 
made  In  different  colors  snd  have  some  desirable  features. 
The  different  manufacturers  use  different  methods  and  the 
results  obtained  mnst  be  used  with  caution,  as  It  Is  claimed 
that  the  methods  of  manufacture  have  an  Important  bearing 
on. the  results  which  may  be  expected. 

For  small  buildings,  or  where  the  design  Is  such  as  to  make 
tile  undesirable,  they  have  especial  advantages.  Their  cost 
Is  somewhat  greater  than  good  slate,  but  their  uniformity  Is 
such  that  they  can  more  successfully  be  laid  French  or  diag- 
onal method  than  can  slate.  A  considerable  saving  can  be 
made  by  laying  them  French  method,  but  we  do  not  consider 
this  good  practice  with  large  sheets.  The  material  is  some- 
what brittle,  and  with  this  method  considerably  greater 
amounts  of  breakage  are  to  be  expected,  especially  on  the 
points. 

The  corrugated  sheets  should  have  value  as  a  substitute 
for  corrugated  Iron  sheets.  They  must  be  laid  with  good 
fastening*  and  sufficient  lap  to  insure  against  leakage.  Some 
of  these  materials  are  strengthened  by  wire  mesh  and  some 
with  perforated  steel  sheets,  giving  a  product  grading  toward 
the.  metal  protected  by  asphalt  and  asbestos. 

A  wood  shingle  roof,  properly  laid  and  of  good  material, 
will  last  many  years.  The  old  clear  white  pine  shingles,  for- 
merly obtainable,  were  superior  to  anything  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  red  cedar  shingles  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  tho  South  red  cypress  from  the 
Gulf  States  Is  preferable. 

The  main  objection  to  b  shingle  roof  Is  its  fire  hazard. 
When  the  roof  Is  old.  especially  In  a  dry  climate,  shlnKlcs 
crack  and  get  out  of  shape,  providing  a  place  for  the  lodge- 
ment of  sparks  and  materially  Increasing  the  danger  from 
Are  hazard. 

There  should  be  two,  and  only  two.  nails  for  each  shingle. 
If  more  are  used  the  shingles  will  crack.  They  should  not 
be  laid  too  clo«e  together  when  dry,  or  they  will  tend  to 
buckle  when  wet. 

Metallic  Roofings. 
Metallic  roofings  may  he  laid  In  large  sheets  sometimes 
without  any  sheathing.  These  sheets  are.  often  strengthened 
by  corrugating  them.  They  arc  sometimes  cut  up  Into  small 
sheets  and  laid  as  are  shingles.  Sometimes  they  are  bent  Into 
Interlocking  shspes  like  clay  tiles.  The  first  cost  of  these 
tiles,  except  those  of  copper.  Is  much  less  than  that  of  clay 
tiles,  and  they  do  not  require  as  heavy  roof  framing. 


They  are  also  soldered  together  on  the  roof  Into  a  single 
structure,  of  which  the  ordinary  tin  root  Is  typical.  Copper, 
lead,  Monel  metal  and  tin  are  used  this  way.  This  type  Is 
especially  valuable  for  flat  roofs. 

Iron  or  Steel. 

Iron  and  steel  are  largely  used  as  a  basis  for  metallic  roof- 
ings because  of  their  strength  and  cheapness.  Their  corro- 
sion, especially  for  railroad  buildings.  Is  the  most  Important 
factor  In  connection  with  their  use  as  roofing  materials. 

This  question  of  the  corrosion  of  Iron  and  steel  is  a  live 
one.  but  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  accepted  by  the 
best  authorities: 

The  rate  of  corrosion  depends  much  less  upon  the  amount 
of  Impurities  present  than  upon  their  distribution  In  the 
metal.  Segregation,  strain,  or  anything  which  causes  differ- 
ences in  electric  potential,  hastens  corrosion.  Mill  scale  Is  a 
very  Important  factor,  causing  pitting.  The  better  results 
often  obtained  from  wrought  Iron  as  compared  with  steel  are 
due  mainly  to  the  greater  homogeneity  of  the  Iron.  Good 
wrought  iron  la  not  appreciably  better  than  good  homoge- 
neous steel. 

There  are  some  elements  like  sulphur  which,  when  present 
in  Bteel,  tend  to  hasten  corrosion  and  some,  like  copper, 
nickel  and  silicon,  tend  to  retard  It.  An  absolutely  pure  Iron 
In  use  on  a  building  would  not  show  results  appreciably  dif- 
ferent from  a  high-grade  steel,  and  with  mill  scale  or  in- 
ternal strain  might  do  much  worse.  Accelerated  acid  tests 
are  not  a  fair  index  of  the  value  of  metals  for  roofing  pur- 
poses. Part  of  the  dissatisfaction  with,  steel  in  recent  years 
is  due  to  the  thin  sections  used.  Cast  iron  is  protected  by  a 
slllclous  skin  formed  from  contact  with  the  mold  at  the 
time  of  casting  and  it  Is  nsed  In  thick  sections. 

Where  two  sheets  of  different  manufacture  come  together 
on  a  roof  galvanic  action  and  corrosion  are  liable. 

Iron  or  steel  may  be  used  unprotected  except  by  paint 
This,  of  course,  requires  regular  attention  and  unless  access 
can  be  had  to  all  the  exposed  metal  satisfactory  results  can- 
not be  bad.  Galvanizing,  or  coating  with  zinc.  If  properly 
done,  gives  excellent  results. 

One  method  employed  In  the  preparation  of  steel  for  roof- 
ing purposes  Is  to  pickle  the  steel  in  acid  baths  to  cleanse 
the  sheets  of  scale  and  dirt.  Unless  this  process  Is  most  care- 
fully followed  by  thorough  cleansing,  minute  particles  of  arid 
remain  to  form  within  the  plate  Itself  in  agent  for  Its  final 
destruction.  This  may  occur  either  with  tin  plate  or  gal- 
vanized iron. 

Asbestos-protected  metal  is  sheet  Bteel  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  bitumen  and  asbestos.  It  has  not  been  long  enough 
In  general  use  to  show  just  what  place  It  should  hold.  Com- 
mercial tin  or  terne  plate  Is  Iron  or  steel  coated  with  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin.  About  76  per  cent,  of  lead  Is  a  common  per- 

Tin  Plate. 

When  tin  Is  specified,  the  coating  should  consist  of  not  legH 
than  30  per  cent  pure  tin  nor  more  than  70  per  cent  pure 
lead.  Not  less  than  20  lbs.  of  the  coating  should  be  used 
per  box  of  112  sheets  14  in.  by  20  In.  A  great  deal  of 
very  poor  coating  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
manufacturers  of  tin  roofing  material.  Good  tin  plate  for 
roofing  can  be  had,  and  where  It  Is  desired  to  use  this  ma- 
terial for  roof  covering,  one  of  the  reliable  brands  of  hand 
dipped  plate,  not  leas  than  IX  or  No.  28  gage,  should  be  se- 
lected. Rolled  tin  plate  Bhould  not  be  used  for  roofing,  gut- 
tering or  valleys. 

Tin  roofing  must  be  painted  with  a  good  paint  to  preserve 
it  Tin  roofings  can  be  shown  which  have  laster  20  or  SO 
years  on  railroad  structures,  but  the  danger  of  securing  poor 
material  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  have  made  conserva- 
tive builders  very  cautious  in  Its  use.  It  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  available  for  all  slopes  and  It  Is  adaptable 
to  special  and  difficult  conditions. 

Outtert. 

Outters  for  many  classes  of  railway  buildings  may  and 
should  be  omitted.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  build- 
ings with  steep  roofs  near  tracks,  where  cinders  from  pass 
Ing  locomotives  roll  down  the  roof  into  the  gutters  and  In 
time,  unless  more  care  Is  taken  to  keep  them  clean  than  Is 
usual  In  railway  buildings,  the  downspouts  become  choked 
and  fall  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Gutters  may  be  of  metal,  wood,  or  be  formed  In  roof  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  roof,  the  latter 
being  ordinarily  preferable  where  the  design  of  the  building 
permits. 

Fluxhing. 

A  larce  part  of  the  trouble  with  roofing  comes  from  leaks 
due  to  poor  flashing  around  the  edges,  at  putters,  parapet 
walls  and  openings.    Provision  must  be  made  for  expansion 
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and  contraction,  due  to  heat  and  cold,  to  loading  and  settle- 
ment  and  to  shrinkage.  It  must  be  used  far  enough  back  to 
prevent  any  possible  backing  up  of  water.  It  Is  advisable  to 
use  as  Utile  metal  as  passible.  Special  care  must  be  used  lu 
working  up  against  parapet  walls,  as  with  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terial this  is  difficult,  special  terra  cotta  block  to  Insert  in 
the  parapet  wall  and  give  a  point  of  application  for  tbe  roofing 
material  is  on  the  market.  It  Is  valuable  and  would  be  more 
used  were  It  not  for  the  trouble  in  getting  this  special  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  unbroken  and  In  getting  It  properly  set 
In  the  wall.  On  a  composition  roofing  tbe  edges  should  be  cut 
off  to  a  straight  line  and  project  over  above  the  gutter.  For 
a  built-up  roof  a  metal  gravel  stop  is  desirable.  Where  no 
other  metal  work  la  used,  a  wood  strip  Is  used.  For  concrete 
tbe  edge  of  the  roof  should  be  provided  with  a  wooden  nailing 
strip  fastened  by  a  bolt  Inserted  Into  the  concrete. 

Conelution*. 

The  committee  recommends  the  substitution  for  the  last 
conclusion  In  tbe  manual  under  roofing  (reading  as  follows: 
"Steel  or  Impure  iron  materials  should  be  avoided,  no  matter 
now  protected")  of  the  following: 

The  various  metallic  roofings  have  an  important  place 
among  the  roofing  materials.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
them  properly  used  and  protected. 

In  using  iron  or  steel  for  roofing  purposes  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  a  metal  of  best  quality. 

Tbe  roofings  using  Portland  cement,  either  with  re-enforced 
concrete  or  with  asbestos,  have  value  under  the  proper  con- 

FREIGHT  HOUSE  PLOOBS. 

Freight  house  floors  should  ordinarily  be  built  to  carry  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  at  leaat  260  lbs.  per  aq.  ft.  They 
should  be  of  materials  which  will  not  In  any  way  damage  any 
articles  placed  upon  them,  which  will  provide  a  surface  smooth 
and  durable,  and  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  easily  re- 
paired. Except  for  small  houses,  a  nlledln  floor,  considering 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  Is  ordinarily  cheaper  than  Joist  con- 
struction. It  Is  also  advantageous,  because  It  will  carry  the 
unusually  heavy  loads  that  sometimes  occur. 

Tbe  usual  method  of  construction  consists  of  filling  up  to 
tbe  required  level  with  sand  or  gravel,  thoroughly  flushed  and 
compacted.  To  Insure  a  dry  floor,  a  bed  of  cinders  about  six 
inches  thick,  thoroughly  compacted,  on  this  filling  is  laid.  In 
the  cinders  are  bedded  sleepers,  preferably  about  4  In.  x  6  In., 
laid  flat,  about  two  ft.  six  In.  centers.  These  and  the  plank 
above  them  ahoutd  be  thoroughly  treated  with  creosote  or  sine 
chloride,  where  there  la  to  be  an  additional  wearing  surface 
applied.  With  untreated  timber  renewal  Is  sometimes  neces- 
sary within  four  years,  though  under  favorable  conditions  a 
life  considerably  greater  Is  usually  obtained.  When  no  cin- 
ders are  used  on  top  of  the  sand  the  decay  seems  to  be  has- 
tened. 

In  place  of  cinder  filling  end  sleepers  a  layer  of  coal  tar 
pitch  spread  upon  a  layer  of  sand  over  a  course  of  concrete 
Is  being  quite  extensively  used.  This  is  durable  and  Is  said 
to  give  good  results.  Speculations  for  this  method  are  ob- 
tainable from  the  coal  tar  producers.  Either  on  the  sleepers, 
laid  In  cinders,  or  on  the  pitch  aro  laid  planks  about  two 
Inches  thick.  With  the  pitch  sub-floor  tbe  plank  should  be 
laid  with  broken  Joints,  toe  nailed,  and  Imbedded  In  tbe  pitch 
by  hammering  until  the  proper  stability  is  obtained.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  brought  to  an  exact 
grade.  The  plank  need  not  necessarily  be  toenailed  with  the 
wooden  sleeiw»rs. 

To  get  a  smooth-wearing  surface  on  top  of  the  plank,  hard 
maple  is  generally  preferable.  It  does  not  splinter  and  It 
wears  evenly.  It  has  a  short  life  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
It  is  growing  scarce  and  getting  expensive.  Beech  Is  often 
sold  for  maple,  they  being  difficult  to  distinguish.  It  Is  some- 
what darker  In  color  and  It  splinters  more.  Birch  Is  softer 
tban  beech  or  bard  maple,  but  does  not  splinter  so  readily  as 
beech. 

Gum.  especially  tupelo.  la  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
maple  and  it  probably  will,  to  some  extent,  displace  It  It  is 
darker  in  cotor  and  somewhat  softer,  but  it  wears  evenly  and 
It  does  not  splinter  much  more  than  maple.  Thorough  sea- 
soning Is  particularly  essential.  There  Is  a  large  Bupply  of 
gum  In  the  South  and  its  U8e  for  floors  should  be  extensive. 

Under  most  conditions,  the  best  floor  can  be  bad  by  laying 
tbe  top  floor  diagonally,  putting  the  plank  lengthwise  and  the 
sleepers  crosswise  of  the  house,  without  any  bearing  on  the 
side  walls.  Inequalities  In  settlement  of  the  floor  are  then 
less  liable  to  make  trouble,  the  plank  can  be  laid  wltb  mini- 
mum expense,  and  the  top  floor  gives  the  best  results  after 
considerable  wear.  This  costs  for  the  top  slightly  more  for 
laying  and  more  for  repairs.    Where  there  is  a  pronounced 


amount  of  trucking  In  one  route,  it  Is  sometlnjcs  thought  de- 
sirable to  put  the  flooring  parallel  to  this  trucking,  but  where 
the  amount  of  traffic  warrants  it  would  seem  best  to  put  a  run- 
way of  steel  plates. 

Wood  block  pavements  may  be  used  In  place  of  the  board 
floor.  They  are  best  used  on  top  of  a  concrete  sub-floor,  with 
a  one-in.  aand  cushion  between.  Wltb  wood  blocks  car* 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  sufficient  expansion  Joints,  as  many 
floors  have  failed  from  a  lack  of  this  precaution.  One  in. 
for  SO  ft.  is  about  tho  correct  amount  Care  should  also  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  creosoted  blocks  where  flour  or 
similar  articles  which  are  easily  damaged  by  odors  are  han- 
dled. There  Is  also  a  chance  of  such  damage  from  tar  used 
in  the  expansion  Joints.  Zinc  chloride  is  for  this  reason  rec- 
ommended as  a  preservative  for  wood  blocks  when  used  for 
freight  house  floors.  Zinc  chloride  Is  chesper  than  creosote, 
and  in  a  freight  house  the  blocks  will  not  suffer  from  the 
leaching  which  takes  place  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
weather,  tbe  main  objection  to  the  use  of  sine  chloride  for 
treatment  of  crosstles  and  paving  blocks.  It  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  get  this  kind  of  floor  as  smooth  as  a  maple  floor, 
but  If  properly  laid  it  tends  to  wear  smooth.  It  Is  adapted  to 
points  where  wear  is  especially  severe,  such  as  are  due  to  the 
handling  of  castings  and  heavy  machinery.  Its  main  advan- 
tages are  in  tbe  ease  with  which  It  can  be  repaired.  The 
blocks  are  ordinarily  made  of  pine.  It  would  seem  that  gum 
blocks  would  be  better.  Maple  blocka  are  alBo  used,  but  are 
expensive. 

Concrete  has  been  used  successfully  where  the  wear  Is  not 
too  severe.  There  is  chance  of  damage  by  falling  freight, 
and  1U  use  must  be  restricted  to  places  where  there  Is  little 
chance  of  castings  and  similar  articles  being  handled,  unless 
the  top  surface  la  carefully  made  of  the  best  of  hard  aggre- 
gates. Under  such  conditions  excellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

A  concrete  sub-floor  protected  by  a  layer  of  asphalt  mastic 
will  give  excellent  results.  It  will  cost  more  than  tbe  concrete 
floor,  but  It  will  not  chip  and  scars  made  In  Its  surface  soon 
disappear.  It  is  not  so  cold  as  the  concrete  floor  and  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  with  success.  Asphalt  blocks  properly 
made  would  seem  to  have  some  advantage  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  make  a  smoother  floor  than  the  wood  blocks 
and  be  easier  repaired  than  the  mastic  floor. 

Maurice  Coburn,  Vandalla,  chairman;  M.  A.  Lone  (B.  A  0.), 
vice-chairman;  O.  W.  Andrews  (B.  A  O.),  J.  B.  Canty  (B.  A 
M.),  O.  P.  Chamberlain  (C.  A  I.  W.),  D.  R,  Collin  (N.  T.  C. 
A  H.  B,),  C.  0.  Delo  (C.  O.  W.),  W.  T.  Dorrance  (Me.  Cent), 
C.  H.  Fake  (M.  B.  A  B.  T.),  C.  F.  W.  Felt  (A  T.  A  8.  F.),  W. 
H.  Flnley  (C.  A  N.  W.).  O.  H.  Gilbert  (Q.  *  C),  A.  T.  Hawk 
(C.  B,  I.  A  P.),  H.  A.  Lloyd  (Erie).  L.  O.  Morphy  (B.  A  A.). 
C.  W.  Rlchey  (P.  B.  R-).  W.  S.  Thompson  (P.  R.  R-).  com- 
mittee. 

Discussion  on  Buildings. 

Mr.  Coburn:  We  would  like  first  to  consider  the  report 
on  freight  house  floors.  In  going  over  this  report  and  at- 
tempting  to  make  conclusions  for  tbe  Manual.  It  was  de- 
cided that  we  would  ask  that  this  entire  report  on  freight 
house  floors  be  printed  In  tbe  Manual. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  first 
paragraph,  and  to  the  new  development  that  has  given  rise 
to  some  question  In  our  minds  as  to  the  permissible  load 
per  square  foot,  and  that  is  the  use  of  electric  trucks  In 
freight  houses,  transfer  stations  and  so  forth,  and  tbe 
hesvy  loads  that  will  result  therefrom.  We  have  a  new 
freight  bouse  that  was  designed  for  260  lbs.  loading  per 
square  foot  and  since  then  we  have  adopted  the  electrlo 
truck,  with  very  heavy  loads.  1  do  not  advocate  Increasing 
that  at  all,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  tact  that  it  Is 
coming  and  we  must  prepare  for  It 

Mr.  Coburn:  Tbe  committee  will  be  pleased  to  Insert 
in  this  report  a  paragraph  stating  that  where  there  is  any 
possibility  of  using  this,  that  matter  should  be  considered. 
It  seems  to  me  that  should  be  a  part  of  this  report. 

(The  report  on  freight  bouse  floors  was  accepted.) 

The  President:  The  report  on  roofing  was  adopted,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committee  will  co-operate  with 
the  Committee  on  Publications  and  the  proper  material 
will  be  put  in  the  Manual.  The  conclusions  were  also  adopted 
for  publication  In  the  Manual. 


WATER  SERVICE. 


The  Board  of  Directors  assigned  tbe  following  subjects  to 

the  committee: 

(1)  Report  on  the  design  and  relative  economy  of  track 
pans  from  an  operating  standpoint 
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(2)  Report  on  the  design  of  water  stations  using  deep  well 
pumps  as  source  of  supply. 

(3)  Report  on  recent  developments  in  pumping  machinery. 

THE   DESIUK    AMI   RELATIVE   ECONOMY   OF   TKACK    PANS   FROM  AX 
OPERATING  STANDPOINT. 

Tbo  commltteo  asks  for  further  time  In  which  to  mako  a 
final  report  on  this  subject. 

DF-810N  OF  WATER  STATIONS  U8IX0  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  AS  SOCK'E 
Or  8CPPI.T. 

The  committee  felt  that  a  study  of  deep  well  pumps  would 
cover  the  vita]  subject  in  the  design  of  deep  well  pumping 
stations  and  submits  a  report  wbich  outlines  the  various  types 
of  deep  well  pumps  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  use. 
The  committee  believes  that  most  of  the  members  are  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  single-stroke  steam  deep  well  pumps,  but 
are  not  acquainted  with  other  types  and  with  conditions 
essential  to  satisfactory  operation.  It  was  desired  to  submit 
data  on  efficiency,  but  this  was  found  lacking.  It  may  be 
possible  that  tests  and  further  report  can  be  made  later.  The 
report  will  serve,  however,  to  Inform  the  Association  In  a 
general  way  and  probably  to  Insure  against  improper  Installa- 
tions, and  it  is  hereinafter  submitted  as  information. 

RETORT  ON  RECENT  DEVELOP MF.NT8  IN  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Report  progress.  The  subjects  under  consideration  ore: 
Internal  combustion  engines,  centrifugal  pumps  and  turbines 


ROBERT  FERRIDAY, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Water  Service. 

and  the  use  of  electric  power  for  water  stations.  The  latter 
subject  is  thought  timely  In  view  of  tho  availability  of  that 
power  which  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  construction  of 
lnterurban  roads  paralleling  steam  roads. 

WATER  TREATMENT. 

Report  progress.  A  study  is  being  made  of  water  softeners 
from  an  operating  standpoint. 

Deep  Well  Pumps. 

In  this  report  a  deep  well  is  assumed  to  be  a  well  usually 
of  small  diameter.  In  which  tbo  water  does  not  stand  within 
economical  suction  limits  of  the  ordinary  surface  pump,  or 
one  In  which  the  drop  or  draft  with  the  desired  yield  brings  tho 
surface  of  the  well  water  beyond  an  economical  reach.  This 
condition  makes  necessary  the  separation  of  the  water  end 
and  the  power  end  of  the  ordinary  pump,  the  former  being 
depressed  Into  the  well  either  to  a  point  of  submergence  or 
within  easy  suction  reach  of  the  water  during  all  Its  stages 
and  the  latter  being  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  within 
easy  access  of  the  boiler  or  other  source  of  power.  This 
arrangement  has  given  rise  to  various  devices  known  as  "Deep 
well  pumps." 

Deep  well  pumps  are  of  many  varieties,  but  without  attempt 
Ing  to  include  the  many  special  devices  for  lifting  deep  ground 
water,  those  generally  used  with  success  In  railway  practice 
can  be  classified  under  the  following  heads:  reciprocating, 
displacement  or  plunger  pumps;  centrifugal  pumps,  propeller 
pumps,  air  lifts  and  air  displacement  pumps. 


Reciprocating.  Displacement  or  Plunger  Pumps. 

The  old-fashioned  domestic,  or  yard  pump,  is  of  the  first 
class.  In  this  type  the  working  barrel  or  cylinder  is  depressed 
In  the  well,  either  to  a  point  of  submergence,  or  within  easy 
suction  reach  of  the  water,  and  tho  piston  is  connected  wltb 
a  power  bead  located  on  the  surface  or  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  set  of  jointed  rods  of  convenient  length.  The  source  of 
power  may  be  either  steam  applied  directly  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  rod  as  in  a  direct  acting  steam  head,  or  a  geared  or 
belted  power  working  head  may  be  used. 

This  type  of  pump  may  have  either  a  single-acting  working 
barrel.  In  which  water  Is  discharged  on  the  upstroke  only  of 
the  piston;  or  double-acting,  in  which  there  are  two  pistons, 
one  above  the  other  In  the  same  cylinder,  operated  by  separate 
rods,  working  In  opposite  directions.  One  of  the  rods  is  a 
pipe  and  the  other  an  Inside  solid  rod.  The  Inside  rod  is  con- 
nected to  the  lower  piston  and  the  hollow  rod  to  tbe  upper. 
There  is  also  on  the  market  a  double-acting  type  of  displace- 
ment plunger  pump  having  a  single  rod  and  a  system  of  valves 
In  tbe  barrel  so  designed  that  water  Is  discharged  on  both  the 
upstroke  and  the  downstroke  of  the  plunger. 

Of  the  double-acting  pumps  operated  by  double  rods  there 
are  two  typeB.  In  tbe  first,  the  two  plungers  come  to  rest  at 
the  same  time,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the  lower 
end  of  tbe  stroke,  which  results  in  an  intermittent  flow.  The 
other  type,  called  "constant  flow"  or  "non-pulsating"  pumps, 
are  operated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  quick-return  mechan- 
ism used  on  shop  machinery.  About  f  3  per  cent  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  each  plunger  Is  spent  In  the  upstroke  and  about  47 
per  cent  on  tho  downstroke.  The  plungers  therefore  come  up 
more  slowly  than  they  go  down,  with  the  result  that  the  first 
plunger  has  completed  Its  downstroke  and  has  picked  up  the 
load  before  the  other  plunger  has  come  to  rest  at  the  end  of 
the  upstroke  In  other  words,  one  plunger  Is  always  lifting, 
and  the  column  of  water  which  does  not  come  to  rest  as  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  plunger  has  a  constant  and  practically 
uniform  flow. 

Centrifugal  Pumps. 

There  has  recently  come  Into  use  a  vertical  shaft,  high 
speed,  centrifugal  pump  of  a  diameter  small  enough  to  be 
lowered  into  a  well  of  small  bore  to  a  point  of  submergence 
or  within  suction  reach  of  the  water  In  the  well.  The  pump 
can  be  operated  by  a  direct  connected  electric  motor,  steam 
turbine  or  with  a  belt  drive  having  n  quarter  twist.  The  last 
arrangement  will  be  found  less  desirable  than  tbe  other  two, 
as  It  Is  rather  cumbersome  for  a  permanent  railway  Installa- 
tion. Either  single  stage  centrifugals,  or  multiple  stage, 
where  the  lift  makes  it  necessary,  are  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  usually  made  for  pumping  water  from  wells 
whose  diameter  to  the  water  level  is  twelve  Inches  or  larger, 
and  a  flexible  connection  between  the  motor  and  vertical  shaft 
Is  generally  used. 

Propeller  Pumps. 

In  this  device,  which  Is  a  modification  of  the  old  screw- 
pump,  tho  power  head  is  attached  directly  to  the  well  casing 
and  carries  a  vertical  shaft  that  extends  to  a  point  of  sub- 
mergence  In  the  well,  both  before  and  during  the  pumping. 
Propellers  are  placed  on  the  shaft  at  regular  Intervals  of 
about  five  feet.  One  propeller  at  least  must  be  always  sub- 
merged. Each  propeller  Is  usually  provided  with  a  stationary 
surrounding  shield  that  protects  the  well  casing  against  In- 
Jury  from  the  rapidly  revolving  propeller  and  also  serves 
to  center  the  shafting.  The  Bhlelds  are  usually  riveted  to 
several  flat  vertical  spacing  bars  which  form  a  caging  to 
enclose  the  shaft  and  propellers. 

Either  a  direct-connected  vertical  motor  with  a  flexible 
coupling  is  attached  to  the  power  head  or  a  yoke  Is  provided 
to  receive  a  pulley  attached  directly  to  the  shafting.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  pump  is  operated  by  a  quarter-twist  belt  from 
a  fteani  engine  or  other  source  of  power. 

This  pump  was  first  designed  to  discharge  the  water  at  tho 
surface  of  thp  ground  only,  but  there  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped a  combined  turbine  and  propeller  pump  that  will 
discharge  against  pressure,  or.  In  other  words,  lift  water 
above  the  level  of  the  power  head.  The  turbine  Is  placed  in 
alignment  with  the  power  head  and  propeller  sections  and 
the  whole  forms  a  concentric  unit  that  will  discharge  water 
to  tho  desired  height  above  tho  pump  head. 

Air  Lifts. 

Opinions  as  to  the  true  theory  of  the  air  lift  differ  widely, 
but  it  Is  generally  accepted  that  Its  principle  Is  that  of  a 
column  of  Intermingled  air  and  water  In  a  vertical  discharge 
pipe  belna  lighter  than  the  outside  column  of  around  water, 
giving  rise  to  a  lack  of  equilibrium  In  the  well,  and  result- 
ing In  the  mixed  sir  sad  water  rising  In  the  discharge  pipe 
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and  overflowing  at  the  top.  The  air  lift  cons  let*  essentially 
of  a  discharge  pipe,  of  which  the  well  casing  may  or  may 
not  form  a  part,  and  an  air  pipe  which  leadi  the  comprised 
air  into  the  bottom  of  the  discharge  pipe.  Many  forme  of 
nozzles  for  the  end  of  the  air  pipe  are  In  use,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  an  open  air  pipe  pointing  downward  is  tally 
as  efficient  as  any  other  form.  The  air  pipe  may  be  Inside 
or  outside  the  discharge  pipe  and  the  pressure  of  the  air 
need  only  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  pressure  resulting  from 
the  static  head  of  the  water  at  the  point  of  air  admission. 
The  distance  from  the  water  surface  In  the  well  to  the  point 
in  the  discharge  pipe  at  which  the  air  la  admitted  is  called 
the  submergence.  Experience  has  shown  that  for  unex- 
plained reasons  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  submerg- 
ence, while  pumping,  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  dis- 
tance between  the  point  of  air  admission  and  the  point  of 
water  discharge  at  the  top.  With  greater  or  less  submergence 
the  efficiency  of  the  air  lift  has  been  shown  experimentally 
to  rapidly  decrease. 

The  diameter  of  the  air  and  discharge  pipes  must  he  prop- 
erly related  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered  In  order 
to  avoid  undue  resistance  and  loss  of  efficiency.  A  discbarge 
pipe  with  a  sectional  area  so  large  that  the  velocity  of  the 
water  exclusive  of  the  entrained  air  falls  below  four  feet 
seems  to  permit  the  air  to  escape  through  the  water  with 
great  loss  of  efficiency,  while  a  discharge  pipe  of  so  limited 
area  that  velocities  over  six  feet  are  attained  also  causes  de- 
creased efficiency,  probably  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  friction 
resistances.  Experiments  conducted  in  San  Francisco  in  1890 
Indicate  that  the  highest  efficiency  Is  obtained  when  the  ve- 
locity In  the  discharge  pipe  Is  about  4  to  6  ft.  for  the  net 
volume  of  water  discharged,  not  including  the  mass  of  Inter- 
mingled air. 

In  Turneaure  A  Russell's  "Public  Water  Supplies,"  the 
formula  given  as  "commonly  used  for  determining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  various  factors  in  an  air  lift  problem"  Is — 
126  A 

q  =  

h 

in  which  q  =  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

A  =  cu.  feet  of  free  air  per  minute, 
h  =  height  of  lift  In  feet  from  water  surface  to  point 
of  discharge. 

Air  Displacement  Pump*. 

In  this  device  for  raising  ground  water,  the  air  acts  as  a 
piston  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  in  a  discharge 
chamber,  depressing  It  to  a  given  level  hod  discharging  It 
through  an  eduction  pipe  to  the  desired  point  In  wells  of 
small  bore  the  discharge  chamber  consists  of  a  vertical  pipe 
or  barrel  to  which  Is  connected  the  air  pipe  at  the  upper 
end  and  the  discharge  pipe  at  the  lower  end.  The  discharge 
chamber  fills  either  by  gravity  or  by  suction.  The  air  Is  ad- 
mitted by  a  reversing  valve  that  Is  actuated  either  by  trip 
valves  located  In  the  discharge  chamber,  which  in  turn  are 
operated  by  floats  when  the  water  has  reached  a  predeter- 
mined level;  or  by  tho  Increaso  and  decrease  of  pressure  In 
the  air  line  due  to  the  rise  and  depression  of  the  water  sur- 
face In  the  discharge  chamber. 

In  some  types  the  air  is  exhausted  Into  the  atmosphere, 
while  In  others  It  Is  led  back  to  the  suction  of  the  com- 
pressor under  gradually  diminishing  pressure.  The  water 
flows  Into  the  discharge  chamber  by  gravity  as  the  air  is  dis- 
placed, and  If  the  compressor  forme  a  partial  vacuum  the 
discharge  chamber  will  be  filled  by  suction  to  a  level  above 
that  of  the  water  In  the  well. 

In  wells  of  large  bore,  two  discharge  chambers  aru  some- 
times placed  side  by  side,  from  which  tbe  discharge  takes 
place  alternately  with  a  practically  constant  flow.  The  name 
result  Is  accomplished  by  connecting  two  or  more  wells  with 
the  same  delivery  pipe  and  the  same  reversing  valve  which 
admits  air  into  the  several  discharge  chambers  alternately. 

Condition*  Governing  Selection  of  Type  and  Efficiency. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  all  tbe  devices  for  raising  deep 
ground  water  described  have  their  particular  field  of  use- 
fulness. The  Intermittent  flow  plunger  pumps  undoubtedly 
have  a  low  efficiency.  In  both  the  single  and  double-acting 
types  the  column  of  water  In  tbe  vertical  discharge  pipe  comes 
to  rest  at  the  end  of  each  Btroke.  The  shock  of  overcoming 
tbe  inertia  of  the  column  of  water  at  the  beginning  of  every 
stroke  is  necessarily  violent  and  leads  to  great  loss  of  power. 
The  speed  Is  limited  to  about  100  ft  of  piston  travel  per 
minute  to  prevent  unduo  Injury  to  the  mechanism,  and  this 
limits  the  yield  of  the  well  to  the  actual  displacement  ca- 
pacity of  the  pump  at  this  speed.  In  the  "constant  flow" 
or  "non-pulsating"  type,  much  higher  speeds  are  practicable 
and  the  loss  of  efficiency  duo  to  the  violent  shock  of  stopping 
and  starting  the  column  of  water  Is  largely  overcome. 

Where  the  desired  output  Is  small  and  tbe  lift  Is  relatively 


low,  the  reciprocating  pump  undoubtedly  haa  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness.  The  first  cost  of  Installation  is  relatively  small 
and  the  Interest  and  depreciation  charges  are  therefore  cor- 
respondingly low.  At  water  stations  having  a  small  output 
the  fuel  consumption,  which  is  the  factor  most  Influenced 
by  low  efficiency,  Is  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  opera- 
tion; the  greater  part  of  the  operating  cost  usually  represents 
the  attendance  and  the  Interest  and  depreciation  charges. 
However,  this  pump  Is  simple  and  reliable  and  Is  giving 
good  results  where  tbe  yield  per  well  or  the  desired  quantity 
is  small.  The  output  can  be  Increased  approximately  100 
por  cent,  by  the  use  of  tho  double-acting  type  as  compared 
with  the  single-acting,  with  some  increase  In  first  cost.  High 
efficiencies  are  shown  by  the  "non-pulsating"  type  and  an 
increased  yield  Is  obtained  on  account  of  the  higher  prac- 
ticable speeds.  A  test  made  by  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  at  the  University  of  Illinois  with  a  motor-driven 
pump  of  tbe  "non-pulsating"  type  showed  an  overall  efficiency 
for  motor  and  pump  of  47.7  to  49.2  per  cent  Subsequent  ex- 
periments Indicated  that  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  was  about 
70  per  cent  and  the  pump  efficiency  was  therefore  also  about 
70  per  cent.,  which  is  unusually  high. 

Tbe  reciprocating  plunger  pump  does  not  lend  Itself  well 
for  operating  scattered  wells  unless  electric  power  is  availa- 
ble. The  maintenance  of  separate  steam  plants  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  where  the  character  of  tbe  water-bearing  forma- 
tion requires  a  wide  spacing  of  wells  for  good  results,  the 
loss  In  steam  transmission  Is  necessarily  large.  Such  wells, 
however,  may  be  located  In  a  straight  line  and  be  operated 
from  a  single  shaft,  or  may  be  located  at  random  and  operated 
by  the  device  familiar  in  oil-producing  territory,  a  description 
of  such  plant  for  a  water  station  being  given  in  the  1911 
proceedings. 

Where  the  yield  per  well  Is  large  and  large  quantities  are 
desired  at  a  constant  rate,  pumps  of  the  centrifugal  and  pro- 
peller types  offer  particular  advantages.  Units  of  this  type 
are  simple  and  compact,  and  their  output  is  perhaps  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  device  for  raising  deep  ground  water 
except  the  air  lift.  Relatively  high  efficiencies  result  where 
the  type  and  design  selected  are  made  to  fit  the  quantity  of 
discharge,  lift  and  other  conditions  of  service.  Where  elec- 
tricity Is  available  scattered  pumps  of  this  type  can  be 
operated  by  individual  motors  at  a  minimum  expense  for 
supervision.  This  pump  also  possesses  the  particular  advan- 
tage of  successfully  handling  waters  that  contain  considerable 
sand,  which  in  the  reciprocating  pnrop  will  soon  destroy  tbe 
wearing  parts  of  the  working  barret  but  its  use  In  wells  that 
are  not  straight  Is  not  successful  on  account  of  the  necessary 
bending  and  distortion  of  the  shaft  with  every  revolution. 
Tho  maximum  practical  length  of  vertical  shaft  does  not 
usually  exceed  200  feet 

Air  Lift  and  Air  Displacement  Pumps. 

The  air  lift  Is  not  an  efficient  device,  but  It  Is  capable  of 
raising  a  larger  amount  of  water  from  a  email  hole  than 
any  other  deep  well  pumping  method.  The  comparatively 
poor  method  of  power  application  and  many  energy  trans- 
formations can  only  result  in  limited  efficiencies.  However, 
It  lends  Itself  very  well  to  serve  scattered  wells  from  one 
central  power  station,  provided  the  spacing  of  wells  Is  not 
so  large  as  to  result  in  excessive  cost  for  piping  tbe  sir  sup- 
ply. Its  principal  objections  are  the  low  efficiency  and  the 
disadvantage  of  providing  the  necessary  submergence  for  best 
results,  which  under  certain  conditions  is  Impracticable.  The 
efficiency  falls  off  so  rapidly  with  a  submergence  decreasing 
below  60  per  cent,  that  any  wide  departure  from  this  sub- 
mergence renders  tbe  loss  of  energy  practically  prohibitive. 
In  the  air  displacement  pump  a  fixed  submergence  for  good 
results  Is  not  required,  as  it  Is  only  necessary  to  have  tho 
discharge  chamber  sufficiently  submerged  to  Insure  its  filling 
by  gravity  or  by  suction. 

The  air  lift  offers  particular  advantages  in  handling  wells 
that  contain  considerable  sand,  as  there  are  no  valves  to  be 
affected,  also  In  operating  wcIIb  that  are  so  crooked  that,  the 
ordinary  pump  rod  or  vertical  shaft  cannot  bo  used  aud 
in  holes  of  too  small  bore  for  other  methods,  but  unless  tbe 
wells  are  located  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tank,  a 
second  pump  Is  necessary  to  elevate  the  water  tnto  the  tank, 
as  the  air  lift  will  not  convey  water  horlioutally,  which,  how- 
ever, is  true  only  of  the  air  lift  and  not  the  air  displacement 
pump. 

Robert  Ferrlday  (C.  C.  C.  *  St  L.).  chairman;  J.  L.  Camp 
bell  (E.  P.  A  S.  W.),  vice-chairman;  H.  M.  Church  (B.  *  O.). 
C.  C.  Cook  (B.  A  O.).  O.  M.  Davidson  (C.  A  N.  W.),  A.  P. 
Dorley  (M.  P.),  E.  O.  Lane  (B.  A  O.).  Curtlss  Millard  (C. 
Q.  W.),  A.  Mordecat  (Cons.  Engr.),  W.  A.  Park*r  (S.  J.  A 
Q.  I.),  Chas.  E.  Thomas  (I.  C),  committee. 

The  report  was  received  without  discussion  and  the  com- 
mittee relieved. 
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GRADING   OF  LUMBER. 


One  of  the  alms  of  the  committee  was  to  secure  the 
actual  adoption  of  the  rules  drawn  up  Jointly  by  this  com- 
mittee and  the  various  lumber  manufacturers'  organiza- 
tions. The  committeo  can  report  this  year  that  the  stand- 
ard rules  for  maintenance  of  way  lumber  adopted  last  year 
by  this  association,  when  submitted  back  to  the  lumber 
organization  interested,  were  agreed  to,  with  alight  modi- 
fications, as  follows: 

For  southern  yellow  pine,  by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

For  hardwoods,  by  the  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

For  Douglas  fir,  by  the  West  Coast  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers' Association. 

The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association  refused 
to  accept  the  white  pine  rules.  The  acceptance  of  the 
rules  adopted  last  year  by  the  three  associations  referred 
to  was  made  subject  to  slight  modifications  In  the  rules 
made  since  the  time  when  these  rules  were  first  proposed. 
These  modifications  are  so  slight,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  they  can  be  readily  adjusted  in  Indi- 
vidual cases. 

The  committee  has  been  engaged  In  making  further 
studies  of  rules  for  classes  of  lumber  not  included  In  the 


can  be  bad  at  this  time  which  would  Justify  a  further  attempt 
to  derive  a  simple  formula  having  general  application. 

On  the  subject  of  the  hydraulic  features  of  culverts  con- 
siderable information  has  been  collected,  but  owing  to  incom- 
pleteness of  certain  features,  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  defer 
the  presentation  till  a  later  date  in  one  of  the  Association 
bulletins. 

REPORT  ON  AM)  BECOM  MEND  UJVIT  PRESS!' HEW  ALLOWABLE  ON  ROAD- 
BEDS OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS,   CONFEKRINO  WITH 
COMMITTEE  ON  BALLAST. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ballast  advises  that 
"the  determination  of  the  proper  unit  pressure  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  without  guesswork  necessitates  certain 
tests  or  experiments,  and  so  far  the  ballast  committee  haa 
not  been  able  to  find  any  information  on  this  subject  which 
has  not  already  been  given  to  the  Association";  and  the  com- 
mittee on  roadway  hag  failed  to  discover  anything  new  on  the 
bearing  power  of  soils  or  on  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  pres- 
sures to  be  carried  by  the  roadbed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  can  do  no  more 
than  again  direct  attention  to  the  following  resolution  hereto- 
fore submitted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Direction  be  requested  to  set 
aside  an  appropriation  and  to  appoint  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  roadway,  ballast  and  track  com- 


DR.  H.  VON  8CHRENK, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Grading  of  Lumber. 

rules  already  adopted.  These  considerations  are  well  under 
way,  and  It  la  expected  two  or  three  additional  seta  of 
rules  will  be  ready  for  submission  next  year. 

Consideration  has  also  been  given  10  the  grading  rules 
for  cypress  submitted  for  Information  last  year. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  lumber  grading 
rules  for  cypress,  as  published  in  >opendix  E,  Bulletin  No. 

Dr.  H.  Von  Schrenk,  Chairman;  B.  A.  Wood  Vlce-Chalr- 
man;  W.  McC.  Bond.  D.  Fairchild.  R.  Koehler.  A.  J.  Neafle 
W.  H.  Norris,  J.  J.  Taylor.  F.  B  Walker,  Committee. 

The  rules  submitted  last  year  on  cypress  were  adopted 
to  be  included  In  the  Manual. 


ROADWAY. 


The  committee  on  roadway  has  bad  under  consideration 
during  the  past  year  the  four  subjects  assigned  by  the  Board 

of  Direction. 


SENT    FORMULAS   OP   GENERAL    APPLICATION    FOE   DETER  MT1TTHO 
WATERWAY    AREA  8   UNDER   VARYING    CONDITIONS,  INCLCDINO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HYDRAULIC  FEATURES. 

Considerable  space  haa  been  given  to  the  subject  of  water- 
way areas  in  the  Association  bulletins  and  proceedings  in 
recent  years,  and  somewhat  favorable  action  has  been  taken 
tending  to  support  the  general  practice  of  using  formulas  as 
an  aid  to  the  Judgment  in  such  work.  Successive  reasslgn- 
menta  of  this  subject  for  committee  work  has  been  made  by 
the  board  during  tie  past  two  years  and  BOme  further  prog- 
ress has  been  made.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  data 


W.  M.  DAWLEY, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Roadway. 

mlttees,  to  make  experiments  to  determine  the  magnitude 
and  distribution  of  the  load  transmitted  to  the  roadbed 
through  ballast  of  various  kinds  and  also  to  determine  by  test 
the  bearing  power  of  various  materials  under  varying  condi- 
tions ordinarily  found  In  the  construction  of  the  roadway." 

As  the  experiments  should  extend  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  to  cover  seasonal  variations  and  should  be  conducted 
under  actual  traffic  conditions,  the  expense  would  be  quite 
heavy  and  probably  ahould  be  borne  Jointly  by  aeveral  of  the 
larger  railroad  systems.  The  present  high  percentage  of  rail 
failures,  together  with  the  undoubted  advent  of  the  100-ton 
car  and  the  constant  Increase  of  locomotive  axle  loads  make 
it  imperative  that  some  systematic  study  of  the  roadbed  be 
made  as  a  foundation  for  the  track. 

aEPOBT  ON  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  VENTILATION. 
THE  VENTILATION  OF  BUB  WAT  TUNNELS. 

The  ways  In  which  subways  have  been  ventilated  may  con- 
veniently be  considered  under  four  separate  heads: 

(1)  By  Introducing  or  exhausting  air  at  various  points  by 
means  of  fans. 

tt)  By  forcing  a  current  of  air  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  whole  line  by  fans. 

(3)  By  so-called  natural  ventilation. 

(4)  By  the  piston  action  of  trains. 

Fans  are  almost  invariably  employed  to  exhaust  air  not  to 
supply  It  They  may  exhauBt  through  side  chambers  directly 
to  the  outside  air,  aa  In  older  portions  of  the  Boston  subway 
or  by  means  of  air  ducts  communicating  at  various  polnta  as 
In  the  Severn  and  Mersey  tunnels.  In  the  former  case  a  num- 
ber of  comparatively  small  ventilating  fans  are  employed  at 
the  points  where  the  air  Is  to  be  extracted;  In  the  latter 
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large  central  pumping  plants  are  used.  In  any  case,  fresh 
air  is  expected  to  enter  at  stations  or  otber  appropriate  points 
an  rapidly  as  tbo  foul  air  is  exhausted. 

In  the  plenum  principle  the  fresh  air  is  forced  in  by  the 
faDs  and  the  foul  air  escapes  as  best  it  can.  This  method  is 
more  often  used  to  supply  air  daring  construction  of  deep 
subways  than  In  subways  after  they  are  built.  Many  argu- 
ments have  been  brought  forward  to  show  the  advantages  of 
renewing  the  air  at  stations  rather  than  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  urged,  for  example,  that  the  air  should  be  exhausted 
between  stations  and  allowed  to  flow  in  at  tbe  stations,  since 
more  passengers  are  congregated  at  stations  than  at  other 
points,  and  in  this  way  they  will  get  the  fresbeBt  air;  the  air 
in  the  cars  is  renewed  at  stations  and  not  between  them,  so 
the  sir  should  be  at  Its  best  there,  and  this  method  would 
most  rapidly  remove  smoke  and  heat  in  case  of  fire  and  give 
the  best  opportunity  for  escape  through  the  stations. 

The  earliest  use  of  a  fan  for  assisting  the  ventilation  of  a 
railway  tunnel  Is  believed  to  have  been  in  1870  In  connection 
with  tbe  Lime  street  tunnel  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  at  Liverpool.  Following  the  generous  proportions  of 
fans  which  had  been  employed  In  ventilating  mines,  this  tan 
was  29^4  ft  in  diameter  and  discharged  its  air  Into  a  conical 
brick  chimney  54  ft.  In  diameter  at  the  base.  The  quantity 
of  air  thrown  was  431,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  Tbe  air  was 
taken  from  a  point  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  tun- 
nel.  The  tunnel  was  6,075  ft.  in  length. 

The  Boston  subway  la  about  4  1/3  miles  long  and  is  operated 
by  electricity.  It  is  used  by  trains  and  single  trolley  cars, 
most  of  whose  routes  He  In  the  open  air.  The  speed  is  ao 
slow  that  the  ventilating  currents  set  up  by  the  moving  cars 
are  often  scarcely  noticeable.  Tbe  typical  section  U  332 
sq.  ft.  where  the  subway  is  occupied  by  two  tracks  and  707 
sq.  ft  where  it  is  four  tracks  wide.  In  the  section  of  tbe  road 
Drat  built  ventilating  fans  are  placed  in  chambers  alongside 
the  subway  at  points  between  stations  and  the  air  is  dis- 
charged upwards  through  grated  openings  In  the  sidewalk 
overhead  or  through  short  sbafta  to  the  otber  air.  The  fans 
are  7  to  8  ft  In  diameter.  They  were  intended  to  be  of  such 
capacity  as  to  enable  them  to  completely  renew  the  air  every 
ten  minutes.  In  the  Beetion  under  the  harbor  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  Is  followed  of  taking  air  in  at  tbe  stations  and  re- 
moving it  between  stations.  In  this  case,  however,  an  ex- 
haust duct  has  been  placed  along  the  top  of  the  tunnel  with 
occasional  openings -which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleas- 
ure. Tbe  cross-section  of  the  duct  is  about  48  sq.  ft;  the 
openings  are  about  4  ft  long  and  1  ft.  5  in.  wide  and  they 
are  placed  at  Intervals  of  about  560  ft  The  air  Is  withdrawn 
at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  and  exhausted  by  means  of  fans 
through  shafts  about  one  mile  apart,  on  the  opposite  shores). 
At  tbe  Bast  Boston  end  tbe  air  is  exhausted  through  grated 
openings  In  the  sidewalk  40  ft  long  and  7  ft  1  In.  wide.  At 
the  other  end  the  air  Is  discharged  about  21  ft  above  the 
surface  of  tbe  street  The  fans  consist  of  two  8-ft  vertical 
fans  at  the  Bast  Boston  end  and  two  7-ft  horizontal  fans  at 
tbe  Atlantic  avenue  shaft  At  176  to  218  revolutlona  per 
minute  and  about  12  h.  p.  each,  the  total  rated  capacity  of 
the  whole  ventilating  plant  is  90,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  This 
gives  a  theoretical  velocity  for  tbe  whole  air  In  the  tunnel  of 
about  2ft  ft  per  second  and  is  equivalent  to  a  renewal  of  the 
air  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Severn  tunnel  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  was 
opened  in  1886.  It  is  about  4%  miles  long.  It  Is  occupied  by 
two  tracks  for  steam  railway  travel.  There  1b  a  ventilating 
shaft  located  near  the  center,  through  which  air  Is  exhausted 
by  means  of  a  fan  40  ft  In  diameter.  It  Is  Bald  that  the 
capacity  of  the  fan  ia  sufficient  to  renew  the  air  of  the  tunnel 
about  every  ten  minutes. 

Tbe  Mersey  tunnel,  connecting  the  cities  or  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  la  about  2  miles  long  and  is  occupied  by  a  double 
line  of  electric  railway.  Air  la  exhausted  through  numerous 
passages  communicating  with  ventilating  galleries  which  lead 
to  exhaust  tana  These  fans  are  from  12  to  40  ft  in  diameter 
and  are  located  at  stations  above  ground.  The  combined 
capacity  of  these  fans  is  estimated  to  be  about  960.000  cu.  ft 
per  minute,  or  sufficient  to  renew  tbe  air  of  the  tunnel  every 
nine  minutes.  This  tunnel  Is  often  referred  to  as  affording 
an  example  of  the  most  perfect  system  of  artificial  ventilation 
yet  devlaed.  It  was  certainly  the  earliest  tunnel  in  which  a 
comprehensive  system  was  adopted. 

The  general  plan  of  ventilating  the  new  tubes  of  the  Elec- 
tric Underground  Railways  Company  of  London  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  piston  action  of  the  trains,  aa  do  all  the 
London  subways,  and  to  supplement  this  by  fans  at  the  sta- 
tion a  The  fans  exhaust  air  from  beneath  the  station  plat- 
forms and  carry  It  through  airways  averaging  12  to  16  ft  In 
to  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  used  for  subway 
i.  there  to  be  discharged  Into  tbe  free 


Tbe  fresh  air  enters  through  these  stations,  stairways  and 
lifts.  The  fans  are  of  a  designed  capacity  sufficient  to  re- 
move 1,000,000  cu.  ft  of  air  per  hour  when  working  at  mod- 
erate speed.  This  Is  sufficient  to  renew  all  the  air  in  the 
average  length  of  aubway  between  two  stations  In  each  of  the 
parallel  tunnels  every  80  minutes.  The  fans  are  located  at 
the  tops  of  the  buildings.  They  have  been  found,  upon  test, 
to  deliver  18,250  cu.  ft.  per  minute  when  operated  at  a  velocity 
of  242  revolutions  per  minute.  Great  care  was  used  to  avoid 
vibration  and  noise  from  the  motors  and  fans. 

A  syBtem  of  forcing  air  through  an  electric  subway  baa 
been  installed  in  connection  with  tbe  Central  London  Under- 
ground,  a  good  example  of  the  deep  London  tubes.  Tbe  ven- 
tilating arrangement  of  the  Central  London  Railway  is  capable 
of  renewing  all  the  air  contained  in  this  subway  three  times 
over  every  night.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  double 
doors  are  arranged  at  the  station  entrances  and  shut  at  night. 
The  air  flows  in  at  the  city  end  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
passes  through  the  two  tubes,  each  over  six  miles  long,  and 
Is  exhausted  by  a  fan  at  8hepherd's  Bush. 

The  fan  Is  20  ft.  In  diameter  and  of  the  Guibal  type.  It  la 
said  to  be  capable  of  exhausting  100,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  a  minute 
as  measured  at  a  point  near  the  far  end  of  the  line.  During 
the  day  it  Is  not  possible  to  run  this  far  with  much  effect, 
because,  with  opening  the  station  doors  by  passengers,  It 
draws  air  from  tbe  stations,  chiefly  from  the  nearest  one.  But 
at  night  after  tbe  last  train  has  run  out  of  the  subway  on  the 
surface  at  the  weat  end  all  the  doors  are  closed  and  the  fan 
is  started.  It  is  kept  going  until  the  first  train  Is  run  in  the 
morning.   The  results  are  said  to  be  excellent 

Although  many  subways  aro  now  provided  with  some  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  requiring  the  use  of  fans,  by  far  the  great- 
est number  still  depend  tor  a  circulation  of  air  upon  currents 
set  up  without  special  mechanical  aid.  Among  the  more 
common  ways  of  securing  the  so-called  natural  ventilation, 
the  use  of  blowholes,  or  free  openings  to  the  outside  air, 
deserves  special  notice.  It  la  to  ventilation  accomplished  in 
this  way  that  the  frequent  renewal  of  air  In  tbe  New  York 
subway  is  due.  The  draught  of  air  passing  through  the  blow- 
holes is  sometimes  violent.  An  average  velocity  of  16V4 
miles  per  hour  through  the  stairways  of  the  New  York  sub- 
way was  observed  as  a  result  of  several  hours'  observation 
with  anemometers.  Had  this  current  taken  place  through 
one-half  of  the  openings  between  Ninety-sixth  street  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  quantity  of  air  so  supplied  would  have 
been  capable  of  renewing  tbe  entire  atmosphere  of  the  sub- 
way every  few  minutes.  At  first  sight  It  would  appear  that 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  ventilate  a  subway  by  this 
moans.  It  seems  as  simple  as  opening  the  window  of  a  living 
room.  Yet  to  get  the  best  effects  from  blowholes,  ventila- 
tion means  much  more  than  the  opening  of  the  root  To 
provide  for  a  suitable  and  reliable  movement  of  air  requires 
careful  study.  Apparently  tbe  very  simplicity  of  the  idea 
of  blowhole  ventilation  has  prevented  the  development  of  this 
principle  In  the  best  manner.  To  some  subways  and  tunnels 
it  Is  peculiarly  suited.  Tbe  term  blowhole  Is  here  used  to 
Include  all  openings  through  which  the  confined  air  can  escape 
and  fresh  air  enter,  whether  they  be  stairways,  openings  In 
the  roof  or  openings  through  Bide  chambers.  In  shallow  sub- 
ways such  openings  usually  pierce  the  roof  or  lead  from 
station  platforms  with  more  or  less  directness  to  the  outside 
air.  They  are  usually  much  too  small,  too  Indirect  and  too 
long  to  accomplish  all  the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained 
from  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  flow  of  the  air  Is  Impeded  by  friction 
against  tbe  walls,  blowholes  should  be  as  short  as  practicable. 
Since  tbe  friction  Increases  as  the  sguare  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current  and  inveraely  as  the  diameter  of  the  p an* age, 
they  should  be  large  in  section  and  but  little  obstructed  by 
screen,  doorways,  nettings  and  otber  Incumbrances.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  blowholes  may  be  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  subways  built  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  than 
In  railways  far  beneath  the  surface.  And  yet  this  Is  the  only 
way  In  which  some  of  the  deep  London  tubes  are  ventilated. 
If  as  sometimes  happens,  the  blowholes  are  open  stairways 
covered  by  cowl-like  kiosks,  the  direction  of  the  openings  with 
respect  to  prevailing  breeses  may  materially  aid  or  Interfere 
with  the  amount  of  air  which  passes  in  or  out.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  tbls  effect 

The  action  of  moving  trains  la  more  important  than  any 
other  factor  In  establishing  a  circulation  of  air  through  blow- 
holes. This  so-called  piston  or  plunger  action  has  long  been 
recognized  as  useful,  but  It  has  remained  for  the  New  York 
subway  to  demonstrate  how  extremely  beneficial  It  may  be. 
The  main  principle  of  the  phenomenon  of  piston  action  is 
easily  understood.  The  moving  trains  fores  air  ahead  Of 
them  and  cause  air  to  rush  In  after  they  sr 
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quantity  of  air  moved  depend*  upon  many  circumstances. 
Chief  of  these  are  the  extent  to  which  the  tunnel  section  is 
filled  by  the  section  of  the  train;  the  speed  of  the  train;  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  blowholes  for  the  air  to  flow  In  and 
out;  and  the  shape  of  the  forward  end  of  the  train. 

In  studies  made  on  the  Borlln-Zossen  railway  Into  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  free  outside  atmosphere  to  the  move- 
ment of  trains.  It  was  found  that  air  plied  up  in  front  of  the 
flrst  car  In  the  form  of  a  cone  of  Increased  pressure  and  that 
a  cone  of  reduced  pressure  followed  behind  the  train.  For 
example,  the  pressure  in  front  of  a  car  which  presented  a 
face  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  track  was  4.09  lbs.  per 
aq.  ft.  at  a  speed  of  12.4  miles  per  hour;  6.14  lbs.  at  18.6  miles; 
8.19  lbs.  at  24.8  miles.  Tbia  pressure  waa  maintained  for 
between  10  and  16  ft.  In  front  of  the  moving  train;  beyond 
this  it  gradually  fell  off. 

Observations  made  In  the  New  York  subway  before  any 
material  changes  were  made  in  the  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion, wllh  the  ordinary  train  service  of  early  afternoon,  have 
shown  that  air  passed  from  one  station  to  another  sometimes 
at  a  rate  of  over  8  miles  per  hour  and  at  an  average  of 
about  3  miles.  The  approach  of  a  train  toward  a  station  on 
the  four-track  road  could  be  felt  by  the  flow  of  air  ahead  of 
It  while  the  train  was  over  1,000  ft.  away. 

The  exhaling  and  Inhaling  action  due  to  the  operation  of 
trains  is  of  peculiar  value  In  that  It  occurs  when  and  where 
most  needed,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  openings  to  the 
outside  air  are  properly  placed  and  unencumbered.  The 
greater  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  trains,  the  greater  Is  the  amount  of  ventilation. 
And  not  the  least  conspicuous  or  the  advantages  of  so-called 
natural  ventilation  Is  Its  economy. 

No  expense  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  mechanical 
devices  in  natural  ventilation.  Experience  with  the  New 
York  subway  . shows  that  It  Is  not  always  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  a  train  to  lit  very  closely  into  the  tunnel  section.  In 
fact  It  Is  conceivable  that  when  this  fit  is  close,  the  cars 
carry  along  more  of  their  own  air  than  desirable  and  the 
passengers  within  them  enjoy  much  less  interchange  than 
would  take  place  otherwise. 

The  details  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  New  York 
subway  have  been  made  the  subject  of  so  many  extended  and* 
authoritative  accounts  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  these  questions  here.  The  subway  atmcturo  may 
briefly  be  described  as  virtually  a  steel  cage  enclosed  and 
embedded  In  concrete.  The  walls  and  roof  were  alike  in 
design,  consisting  of  beams  weighing  from  42  to  70  lbs.  per 
foot,  placed  about  5  ft.  apart.  Between  these  beams  square, 
steel  rods  114  in-  long  were  placed  to  the  extent  of  from  4  to 
1  per  6-ft.  panel.  Round  rods  %  In.  diameter  connected  the 
columns  about  2  ft.  below  the  under  face  of  the  roof.  The 
rods  were  set  back  from  the  Inner  face  of  the  tunnel  2  in., 
tout  the  beams  projected  to  the  surface. 

Between  the  beams  of  the  roof  and  sides  comparatively  thin 
walls  of  concrete  Imbedded  the  steel  cage.  This  concrete  has 
a  thickness  at  the  walls  of  from  14  to  16  in.,  exclusive  of  a  thin 
protective  wall  of  waterproofing  outside,  and  of  a  space  of 
variable  thickness  occupied  by  hollow  ducts  intended  to  contain 
electric  cables.  The  roof  has  a  thickness  which-  varies  from 
18&  to  21tt  in.  In  the  four-track  section  of  the  subway  rows 
of  steel  columns  extend  between  each  two  lines  of  track  at 
intervals  of  6  ft.  to  support  the  roof.  The  floor  is  of  concrete 
with  an  enclosed  layer  of  waterproofing. 

Nearly  all  of  the  studies  recorded  here,  except  those  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  refer  especially  to  the  representa- 
tive section  between  Ninety-sixth  street  and  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
In  many  cases  they  b*ve  a  much  wider  application.  The 
length  of  this  section  was  about  6  miles.  The  cubic  air  apace 
Included  was  in  round  figures  26,100.000  cu.  ft.,  including  the 
stations.  The  section  was  four  tracks  wide,  excepting  a  piece 
of  tunnel  which  ran  between  Forty-second  and  Thirty-fourth 
streets.  Here  there  were  two  tunnels  of  two  tracks  each,  run- 
ning side  by  side,  cut  through  the  rock.  The  subway  was 
ventilated  through  the  stairways  at  the  stations  and  through 
blowholes  In  the  roof.  All  of  the  blowholes  which  were 
originally  built  were  located  In  that  portion  of  the  road  which 
Jay  above  Sixtieth  street.  They  were  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  opened  upon  small  grass  plots  which  occupied  the  center 
of  a  wide  boulevard  known  as  Upper  Broadway.  Iron  rail- 
ings surrounded  the  openings.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of 
large  objects  the  openings  were  covered  with  coarse  wire 
netting. 

The  blowholes  were  located  above  the  center  of  the  rail- 
way, one  being  situated  a  little  beyond  each  end  of  each  sta- 
tion. An  additional  blowhole  was  placed  midway  between 
stations.  The  total  number  of  blowholes  between  Fifty-ninth 
and  Ninety-sixth  streets  was  18.  Each  was  about  7xl4H  ft.  In 


the  clear.  Wire  nettings,  beams  and  other  objects  took  up 
about  one-quarter  or  more  of  their  space  so  that  the  total 
effective  area  from  these  blowholes  was  about  1,368  sq.  ft. 
Sections  of  the  vault  lights  were  early  removed  from  the 
stations  at  Seventy-second  and  Ninety-sixth  streeta  and  left 
unobstructed  by  nettings.  The  area  removed  at  Seventy- 
second  street  was  about  108  sq.  ft.  and  at  Ninety-sixth  street 
about  478  sq.  ft.  This  greatly  relieved  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  air  at  Seventy-second  street,  where  the  sub- 
entrances  had  been  covered  by  a  building,  and  at  Ninety-sixth 
street  where  the  roof  was  very  low  and  the  extent  of  the 
vault  lights  extraordinarily  great. 

The  stairways  between  the  streets  and  the  stations  varied 
somewhat  as  to  width  and  direction.  Below  Fifty-ninth  street 
they  were  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
road;  above  Fifty-ninth  street  they  were  parallel  to  the  road. 
There  were  usually  two  stairways,  each  In  cross-section  about 
5%x7%  ft,  to  each  local  station  above  Fifty-ninth  street  and 
eight  narrower  ones  to  the  other  local  stations. 

The  subway  was  about  59  ft.  wide  and  18  ft  high  on  the 
four-track  section  between  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  'Ninety- 
sixth  street  and  the  cross-section  of  a  car  occupied  about  14 
per  cent  of  this  section.  The  trains  were  from  about  160  ft 
to  408  ft.  long.  The  local  trains  usually  consisted  of  five  cars 
and  ran  at  a  rate,  exclusive  of  stopB,  of  about  21  miles  per 
hour.  The  express  trains  generally  consisted  of  eight  cars 
and  ran  at  a  rate,  exclusive  of  stops,  of  about  26  miles  per 
hour. 

As  a  train  moved  through  the  subway  air  was  for  ed  ahead 
of  it  and  air  followed  It.  As  a  rule,  a  general  current  flowed 
along  the  track  on  each  side  of  the  subway  in  the  direction 
of  the  train  movement,  and  these  currents  continued  even 
when  no  train  was  within  bearing  distance.  The  Important 
action  of  a  train  was  to  force  air  along  with  it,  but  where 
stairways  or  blowholes  occurred  and  offered  lines  of  dimin- 
ished resistance,  the  air  rushed  out  through  them  as  a  train 
approached  and  ruBbed  In  as  the  train  went  by.  The  differ- 
ence in  barometric  pressure  necessary  to  set  up  these  air 
currents  was  exceedingly  slight;  the  effects  of  friction  against 
the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  subway  and  the  sides  of  the  Btair- 
ways  considerable.  A  great  part  of  the  force  with  which  the 
air  currents  were  aet  in  motion  was  generally  used  up  in 
eddies  about  the  trains. 

The  movement  of  the  air  depended  upon  the  speed  of  the 
nearest  train,  the  movement  of  other  trains  in  the  vicinity, 
the  site  and  location  of  tbe  neighboring  openings  to  the  out- 
side air.  tbo  size  of  the  particular  cross-section  of  the  subway 
with  reference  to  the  sections  of  tbe  moving  trains,  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind  In  tbe  streets  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  stairways,  the  difference  in  temperature  Inside 
and  outside  of  the  subway  and  other  conditions. 

From  approximate  computations  made  In  a  number  of  ways. 
It  Is  practically  certain  that  the  air  was  renewed  at  least  as 
often  as  once  every  half  hour. 

With  the  object  of  reducing  the  heat  which  had  made  the 
air  uncomfortably  warm  during  the  summer  months  extensive 
alterations  were  made  in  ventilating  arrangements  of  the  New 
York  subway  after  the  above  observations  were  made.  The 
plan  embodied  several  features. 

Large  sections  of  the  roof  were  removed  at  the  stations  and 
the  openings  were  coverod  with  gratings.  The  aggregate  area 
of  the  opening  when  allowance  waa  made  for  the  gratings 
was  2,356  sq.  ft.  tn  the  section  from  tbe  Brooklyn  Bridge  to 
Columbus  Circle,  and  1.805  sq.  ft.  In  the  section  between  the 
latter  point  and  Ninety-sixth  street.  It  waa  calculated  that 
these  openings,  together  with  the  openings  at  the  station 
stairways,  etc.,  would  give  a  ratio  of  1  sq.  ft.  of  blowholes  for 
every  3,200  cu.  ft  of  contents  at  each  station.  Blowholes, 
opening  generally  from  specially  constructed  chambers,  were 
also  provided  between  stations.  These  blowholes  were  fitted 
with  air  valves  and  fans,  the  object  of  the  arrangement  being 
to  Induce  fresh  air  to  enter  at  the  stations,  and  pass  out 
through  the  blowholes  between  stations. 

The  air  valves,  called  louvres,  were  made  of  galvanised  Iron 
and  were  so  fitted  into  sheet  iron  boxes  that  when  shut  they 
entirely  closed  the  area  of  the  blowholes  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Tbe  valves  swung  automatically  upon  axlea,  being  so 
counterwelghted  as  to  open  and  let  air  out  whan  It  waa  forced 
ahead  by  the  trains  and  then  close  and  prevent  fresh  air 
from  getting  in  after  the  trains  had  passed.  Tbe  ventilation 
with  the  valves  was  like  the  natural  ventilation  which  would 
have  taken  place  without  them,  In  one  respect;  they  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  tbe  movements  of  the  trains,  produc- 
ing an  amount  of  ventilation  which  was  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  trains  passing  in  a  given  period. 

The  fans  have  been  placed  at  the  ventilating  openings  be- 
tween stations  to  accelerate  ventilation  under  special  clrcunv 
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stances,  such,  for  example,  as  at  night  when  few  trains  are 
running  and  in  order  to  free  the  subway  of  smoke  in  cast:  ot 
fire.  The  fans  are  of  the  centrifugal  type  popularly  known 
as  blowers.  They  are  from  5  to  7  ft.  in  diameter.  They  are 
operated  by  electric  motors  of  15  to  SO  horse-power  capacity 
and  when  run  at  their  normal  Bpeed  of  235  to  330  revolutions 
per  minute  are  said  to  be  capable  of  discharging  about  990.000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  On  the  basis  that  the  fans  arc  really 
capable  of  operating  as  effectively  as  assumed,  they  should 
be  able  to  renew  the  air  between  Columbus  Circle  and  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  In  19  minutes. 

A  plant  for  cooling  the  air  at  tho  Brooklyn  Bridge  station 
was  constructed  in  1906.  The  project  required  that  the  heated 
air  of  this  station  should  be  passed  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
fan  over  colls  of  cold  water  and  distributed  through  ducts 
opening  Immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  passengers  at  the 
station. 

The  quantity  of  air  cooled  Is  about  75.000  cu.  ft.  per  minute 
for  each  of  the  two  units  Into  which  the  plant  is  divided. 
When  first  put  in  operation,  It  was  found  that  there  was  a 
transfer  of  heat  between  9.4  and  11.3  B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot 
per  degree  of  difference  between  the  air  and  the  water  and 
that  the  air  which  came  in  contact  with  the  pipes  could  be 
cooled  about  8  deg.  under  the  conditions  of  practical  operation. 

VaXTl LATIOX  OF  TUB  HUDSON  RIVKB  TT7XHELS. 

Tho  tunnel  system  ot  the  Hudson  ft  Manhattan  railroad 
company  has  been  In  operation  about  five  years  between 
Hoboken.  N.  J„  and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  and  the  down- 
town section  between  Hoboken  and  Church  street,  New  York, 
about  four  years.  Those  sections  now  In  operation  extend 
from  the  Terminal  building,  at  the  lower  end  of  New  York, 
under  the  Hudson  River  to  Jersey  City,  thence  underground 
to  tho  Erie  and  Lackawanna  railroad  stations,  whence  they 
pass  undor  the  river  again  back  to  Manhattan  at  a  point 
about  1%  miles  above  the  downtown  tubes.  Continuing 
below  ground,  the  tunnels  extend  to  Sixth  avenue  and  thence 
to  Thirty-third  street.  In  Jersey  City  the  line  to  Newark 
cornea  to  the  surface  about  ltt  miles  west  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Station.  Extensions  now  under  way  will  carry 
the  tunnels  further  up  Sixth  avenue  and  eventually  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-second  street  and  Fourth 
avenue. 

The  total  length  of  the  tunnels  when  completed  will  be 
19  miles. 

The  Hudson  tunnels  were  designed  by  Charles  M.  Jacobs, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Hudson  Companies.  They  are  single 
track  tubes,  there  being  no  connection  between  adjacent  tubes 
except  at  Junctions  and  at  some  stations.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  throughout,  and  it  Is  of  great  Importance  in  the  ven- 
tilation, as  only  by  this  means  can  full  advantages  be  taken 
of  the  piston  action  of  the  trains  to  maintain  cfllclont  circu- 
lation of  the  air.  The  Fourteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twenty- 
third  street  stations  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
but  structural  and  operating  requirements  would  not  permit 
the  scheme  at  other  stations. 

The  effective  area  of  the  iron-lined  tunnel  Is  160  sq.  ft.  and 
of  the  concrete-lined  tunnel  166  sq.  ft.  This  is  with  ballast 
and  bench  wall  in  place.  The  cross-section  of  the  standard  tun- 
nel car  is  approximately  90  sq.  ft.,  which  leaves  a  clearance 
area  of  70  sq.  ft  and  76  sq.  ft.,  respectively,  for  the  iron  and 
concrete  tunnels. 

The  original  layout  of  the  ventilating  system  was  designed 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  piston  action  of  the  trains  and 
to  draw  out  the  foul  air  with  exhaust  fans,  whllo  using  en- 
trances to  admit  fresh  air.  But  in  three  cases  it  was  consid- 
ered necessary  to  Install  fresh  air  blowers  to  supplement  the 
air  delivered  through  the  entrances,  which  were  either  too 
small  or  too  far  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  create 
circulation  •  should  trains  become  stalled  In  the 


The  capacity  of  the  fans  was  designed  to  give  30  cu.  ft  of 
air  per  passenger  per  minute  when  traffic  is  at  the  maximum 
during  morning  and  evening  rush  hours,  and  this  capacity 
would  change  the  air  In  the  tunnels  approximately  times 
every  hour.  All  fang  are  motor  driven,  the  motors  being 
couplod  direct  to  the  fan  shaft  The  motors  are  specially 
built  ot  the  inter-pole  type,  designed  to  operate  under  large 
voltage  fluctuations.  Thoy  are  extremely  rugged,  reliability 
being  of  extreme  importance  in  the  Installation.  The  speed 
variations  in  those  motors  is  20  per  cent.  All  speed  changes 
are  obtained  economically  by  field  control.  The  motors  are 
designed  to  operate  on  a  625-volt  circuit  which  has  fluctua- 
tions between  500  and  750  volts. 

In  November.  1909.  A.  W.  Hodgson,  assistant  engineer  of  tho 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  railroad,  made  a  scries  of  anemometer 
tests  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  volume  of  air  circulating 
through  tho  tunnels  and  Btatlon  passageways  under  existing 


circumstances.  All  readings  were  taken  with  trains  running 
on  IVi  minutes  headway,  except  In  the  tunnels  between  cais- 
sons 1,  2  and  3,  where  the  headway  was  5  minutes.  The 
temperature  on  the  street  was  close  to  the  freezing  point  or 
below.  The  average  velocity  of  the  air  from  the  downtown 
river  tunnels  was  1,100  ft  por  minute  with  trains  on  2%  min- 
utes headway.  The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  tunnels 
was  76^4  degrees  in  August.  1909,  when  the  temperature  on 
the  street  was  88  deg.  Many  other  parts  of  the  tunnel  were 
only  70  deg.  on  this  date.  The  average  temperature  of  the 
tunnel  Is  generally  70  deg.  The  train  headway  during  rush 
hours  is  \y%  minutes  with  four  and  five  car  trains.  With 
trains  on  2V4-mlnute  headway,  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  air  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  train  movements  and  not 
by  fans.  The  large  exhaust  fans  at  Church  Street  Terminal, 
handling  114,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  por  minute,  Increase  the  velocity 
In  the  river  section  ot  the  south  or  Inbound  tunnel  less  than 
10  per  cent  over  the  velocity  In  the  north  or  outbound  tunnel. 
The  velocity  in  the  river  section  ot  the  outbound  tunnel  was 
Influenced  largely  by  the  number  of  doors  and  ventilators 
open  at  Church  Street  Terminal  entrances,  being  180.000  cu. 
ft.  on  December  13,  and  falling  to  126.000  cu.  ft.  per  minute 
on  December  23,  when  all  doors  and  ventilation  were  closed. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  function  of  the  tans  is 
only  to  take  the  air  pushed  to  them  by  the  trains  or  to  deliver 
fresh  air  where  the  trains  can  push  or  draw  It  in  through  the 
stations  and  tunnels,  and  this  fact  should  mainly  govern  the 
location  ot  fans  and  air  ducts. 

In  the  river  sections  of  the  Iron-lined  tunnels,  with  trains  on 
2%-mlnuto  headway  and  attaining  an  average  speed  of  30 
miles  per  hour,  the  mean  volume  of  air  passing  at  any  point 
is  180,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute,  provided  that  the  air  Is  not. 
restricted  by  closing  all  possible  inlets.  At  Island  platforms,, 
such  as  Christopher  and  Erie  stations,  also  crossovers,  such 
as  Ninth  street  and  Nineteenth  street,  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  air  crosses  the  platforms  or  tracks  within  60  feet  from  the 
end  at  which  it  enters  and  follows  the  direction  of  traffic  in 
the  adjacent  tunnel.  The  30  per  cent,  leaves  the  station  ia 
the  same  tunnel  in  which  it  enters.     1  1 

The  results  prove  that  wherever  passages  or  connections  ot 
considerable  area  are  made  between  two  adjacent  tunnels,  the 
section  of  tunnel  between  any  two  such  connections  must  be- 
considered  Independently,  and  cannot  -wv  efficiently  ventilated 
by  fans  or  shafts  not  within  that  section.  — — - 

In  the  original  design  It  was  considered  necessary  to  Install 
all  fans  in  duplicate.  This  idea  has  now  been  abandoned, 
as  It  has  been  found  quite  possible  to  shut  down  any  fan  for 
a  day  or  more  for  repairs  without  appreciably  aft ec tint  the  air 
In  the  tnnnels. 

In  Installations  of  large  capacity,  such  as  are  required  for  a 
system  of  deep  tunnels,  where  access  to  the  surface  Is  only 
possible  at  long  Intervals,  the  design  of  the  fans  and  air  du^ts 
requires  very  careful  Btudy.  If  they  are  not  properly  pro- 
portioned, the  ventilation  will  become  a  very  expensive  proposi- 
tion, both  in  first  cost  and  in  operation. 

The  committee  presents  the  foregoing  as  Information,  with- 
holding conclusion  until  experiments  now  being  conducted 
on  single  and  double  track  steam  railroad  tunnel  ventilation 
are  completed. 

ECONOMICS  l?f  ROADWAY  LABOB. 

The  committee  having  agreed  with  tho  Track, 


on  a  subdivision  of  the  work, 
1913 


Interlocking 
progress 


The  committee  recommends  that  subjects  2.  3  and  4  be  re- 
assigned, again  respectfully  calling  attention  to  the  resolution 
above  referred  to. 

W.  M.  Dawley  (Erie),  Chairman;  J.  A.  Splelmann  (B  ft  O.). 
Vice-Chairman;  J.  R.  W.  Ambrose  (G.  T),  John  C.  Beye  (C 
R.  I.  ft  P.),  Ward  Crosby  (C.  C.  ft  O.),  W.  C,  Curd  (M  P) 
Paul  Dldler  (B.  &  O.),  R.  C.  Falconer  (Erie),  S.  B  Flshrr 
(M.  K.  &  T.),  Frank  Merritt  (G.  C.  ft  S.  F.>.  C.  S.  Millard 
fC.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L),  W.  D.  Pence  (Tnlv.  of  WIb.)  A  C 
Prime  (P.  R.  R. >,  H.  J.  Sllfer  (Cons.  Engr.).  John  G.  Sullivan 
(,£  P\Ji  h  JT  L-  wh«a,(,n  <I>.  L.  &  W.).  J.  k.  WIllouKhby 
(Carrlbcau  Cons.  Co.),  W.  P.  Wlltsee  (N.  ft  W  ),  Committee. 

The  report  was  received  as  information  and  tho  com- 
mittee was  relieved. 


RECORDS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

Tho  board  of  direction  assigned  the  following  work  to  this 
committee  for  tho  current  year: 

(1)  Make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  forms  In  the  man- 
ual, which  were  adopted  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  bring 
them  up  to  date. 
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(I)  Continue  the  study  of  the  economical  management  of 
■tore  supplies. 

(S)  Recommend  feasible  and  useful  subdivisions  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Classification,  Account  No.  6, 
with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  of  labor  costs. 

SUBJECT  NO.  L 

Some  of  the  forms,  particularly  those  used  In  connection 
with  the  accounts,  such  as  foremen's  reports  of  labor  and 
material  consumed,  might  be  changed  In  some  particulars, 
but  it  Is  doubtful  If  such  changes  would  bring  about  their 
mors  general  use  by  the  railroads,  as  little,  if  anything,  would 
be  gained  by  suggesting  minor  changes  In  these  formB.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  no  changes  be  made  at  the 
present  time  In  the  forms  appearing  In  the  manual.  It  is 
suggested  that  since  the  selection  of  the  proper  forms  for 
time  books,  foremen's  material  reports,  distribution  sheets 
and  authorizations  of  expenditures  Is  a  matter  In  which  the 
Accounting  department  Is  as  much  Interested  as  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  department,  for  the  reason  that  these  forms 
and  reports  are  the  foundation  of  the  entire  maintenance  of 
way  accounting  structure.  It  would  be  advisable  for  this  asso- 
ciation to  join  with  the  American  Railway  Accounting  Offi- 
cers' Association  in  the  development  of  a  set  of  forms,  to  be 
recommended  by  each  association,  which  would  be  generally 
adopted  by  railways. 

SUBJECT  NO.  2. 

The  committee  carefully  discussed  the  report  made  last 
year  with  Mr.  McVeigh,  a  representative  of  the  Storekeepers* 


H.  J.  PFEIFER, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Records  and  Accounts. 

Association,  and  we  believe  that  the  conclusions  which  we 
have  reached  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  McVeigh, 
and  that  there  la  a  strong  probability  that  they  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Storekeepers'  Association.  Discussions  were 
confined  to  the  conclusions  approved  by  the  association  at 
the  annual  meeting  In  1912,  which  were  under  the  following 
headings: 

Standardisation. 

Classification  of  Material. 

Stock  Account. 

Distribution. 

Organisation. 

Standardisation. — No  change  Is  recommended  for  this 
heading. 

Classification  of  Material. — The  committee  recommends  that 
the  details  of  classifications  should  conform  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. 

Stock  Account. — The  conclusion  reached  Inst  year  Is  funda- 
mental. The  detailed  methods  of  keeping  the  accounts  may 
be  varied  to  fit  the  individual  condition.  Stock  accounts  can 
be  kept,  first,  by  ledger  account:  second,  by  card  system,  and 
third,  by  personal  inspection  and  estimation. 

Distribution. — No  change  Is  recommended  for  this  heading. 

Organisation. — The  essential  elements  are  as  follows: 

Location. — The  store  should  be  located  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  point  of  greatest  consumption  so  that  the  minimum 
force  will  be  required,  and  that  the  delay  to  material  between 
the  store  and  Its  destination  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Usually  this  Is  at  a  point  where  equipment  Is  maintained. 


Force. — The  force  required  Is  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
the  character  and  volume  of  material  Issued  and  on  local 
conditions.  As  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  material 
and  tools  has  a  vital  effect  on  the  economical  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  railway,  the  force  In  the  storeroom  should 
be  large  enough  to  brinx  about  this  result. 

Position  In  Organization. — The  consumption  of  supplies  be- 
ing greatest  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment,  the 
storekeeper  should  be  closely  associated  with  the  heads  of 
these  departments.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
this  can  beat  be  accomplished  by  having  the  storekeeper, 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  the  master  mechanic  report 
to  the  same  officer.  In  a  divisional  organization  this  would 
place  the  division  storekeeper  under  the  superintendent  and 
the  general  storekeeper  under  the  general  manager  or  vice- 
president  In  charge  of  operation. 

Mechanical  Equipment. — Cost  of  unloading,  storing  and 
loading  material  depends  solely  upon  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  each  store,  and  such  appliances  as  will  reduce  this 
cost  to  a  minimum  are  recommended. 

Plan. — A  typical  layout  of  a  store  Is  presented,  which  can 
be  expanded  or  reduced  as  the  situation  demands. 

SUBJECT  50.  3. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In  their  Classifica- 
tion of  Operating  Expenses,  which  became  effective  July  1, 
1907,  Included  in  the  maintenance  of  way  accounts  primary 
Account  No.  6 — Roadway  and  Track.  ThiB  account  Includes 
about  one-third  of  the  total  charges  for  material  and  labor 
In  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  accounts.  This 
account  Includes  practically  all  of  the  labor  performed  by 
section  and  extra  gangs  chargeable  to  the  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  operating  expenses,  and  It  seems  desirable 
to  provide  subdivisions  of  this  primary  account  In  order  to 
analyze  operating  expenses  and  assist  In  securing  uniformity 
of  labor  costs. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  reasons  for  recommending  the  pro- 
posed sub-accounts  Is  as  follows: 

Sub- Account  A— Track  Maintenance:  , 

Under  this  caption  Is  Included  all  labor  necessary  to  main- 
tain good  line  and  surface  of  track,  except  for  the  application 
of  material.  In  other  words,  If  the  material  and  drainage 
conditions  are  good,  but  the  track  1b  In  poor  line  and  surface, 
the  labor  necessary  to  place  the  track  In  good  condition  will 
be  charged  to  this  sub-account  Also,  if  It  Is  necessary  to 
temporarily  reduce  expenses,  the  available  force  should  be 
used  on  line  and  surface  work  so  far  as  possible. 

Bub-Account  B — Applying  Track  Material*: 

Applying  track  materials  Is  subdivided  Into 

(B-l)    Applying  Ballast; 

(B-2)    Applying  Ties: 

(B-3)    Applying  Ralls; 

(B-4)    Applying  Other  Track  Material. 

These  sub-accounts  will  furnish  as  much  detail  as  Is  prac- 
ticable for  convenience  In  comparing  labor  costs. 
Sub-Account  O — Cutting  Weeds  and  General  Cleaning: 

This  sub-account  Includes  work  which  Is  lees  Important 
than  some  of  the  other  Items,  and  the  amount  expended  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  keeping  the  property  in  presentable 
condition  rather  than  for  reasons  affecting  safety  or  economy. 

Sub- Account  D — Ditching  and  Bank  Widening: 

This  sub-account  Includes  the  moat  Important  element  in 
providing  good  track.  Frequently  the  material  removed  from 
cuts  Is  used  In  widening  embankments  and,  therefore,  ditch- 
ing and  bank  widening  are  logically  Included  In  the  same 
subaccount. 

Sub-Account  E — Changing  Alignment  and  Qradet: 

Under  this  caption  Is  Included  the  operating  expenses  re- 
sulting from  abandoning  the  present  alignment  on  account  of 
reduction  of  grades  or  curvature,  and  It  Is  necessary  to  sep- 
arate this  from  the  other  expenses  which  more  directly  affect 
the  economical  maintenance  of  the  property. 
Sub-Account  F — Flood  Damage: 

This  sub-account  Includes  the  cost  of  repairing  damage  to 
the  roadbed  and  track  caused  by  unusual  conditions,  such  as 
cloudbursts,  floods,  etc.  It  Is  necessary  to  separate  this  class 
of  expenditures  from  the  ordinary  maintenance  work  In  order 
that  the  latter  may  truly  reflect  the  average  expenses  In 
maintaining  the  property.  This  sub-account  also  furnishes 
the  basis  for  investigations  to  determine  the  amount  which 
may  be  profitably  expended  to  eliminate  future  damage. 
Sub-Account  O— Bank  Protection: 

Under  this  caption  Is  Included  expenses  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  roadbed  and  track  from  Blides.  washouts  and  other 
unusual  damage  to  the  property. 
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Bub-icccunt  H— Fitting: 

This  subaccount  provide*  for  the  expense  of  filling  bridges. 
Bub-Account  I— Other  Care  of  Roadway  and  Track: 

This  sub-account  Is  Intended  to  Include  the  cost  of  track- 
walkers, watchmen  and  other  expenses  not  specifically  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  other  sub-accounts. 

It  la. the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Classification,  Account 
No.  6,  of  Operating  Expenses,  will  be  of  assistance  In  securing 
uniformity  of  lsbor  costs,  but  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  most  economical  results  additional  Information 
must  be  obtained  and  action  taken. 

Some  of  the  most  important  elements  In  securing  uniformity 
of  labor  costs  and  efficiency  In  handling  work  are  as  follows: 
(1)    Adoption  of  proper  method  for  doing  the  various  kinds 
of  work  under  usual  conditions.    Efficiency  In  the  various 
kinds  of  work  performed  in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  depart- 
as  received  very  little  study  up  to  the 


that  are  clearly  mistakes,  and  by  making  corrections  promptly 
—in  that  way  we  will  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  that  fa 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  as  railroad  people.  We  bave  got 
to  be  alive,  up-to-date,  and  take  up  the  new  questions  that 
bave  been  suggested  and  follow  them  out  to  the  limit.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Address  of  President-Elect  Edwin  F.  Wendt. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  so  work  as  to  merit  your 
confidence.  With  your  help  the  work  of  this  association  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
This  success  will  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  many  ele- 
ments. During  nest  year  we  expect  to  have  Secretary  B.  H. 
Frltch  with  us,  as  in  the  past,  however  at  an  increased  salary. 
The  Entertainment  Committee  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
bave  earned  what  will  probably  be  a  life  tenure  of  office. 
Furthermore,  as  a  business  organization  we  feel  Justified  In 


Typical  Layout  for 

and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  practically  the  same  methods  are 
belDg  followed  to-day  that  have  been  in  use  for  a  great  many 
years.  As  an  Illustration,  there  are  probably  as  many  meth- 
ods employed  by  section  foremen  In  putting  In  ties  under  the 
same  conditions  as  there  are  foremen  doing  this  work,  and 
by  making  a  careful  study  of  the  elements  entering  into  each 
operation  the  best  method  employed  by  each  foreman  may 
be  combined  to  produce  an  approved  practice  for  the  various 
items  of  work  under  the  most  usual  conditions. 

(2)    Economical  distribution  of  material  so  as  to 
the  amount  of  labor  necessary  in  applying 

(«)   The  selection  of  proper  tools  and  thel 
in  good  condition. 

(4)  Organization  and  supervision. 

(5)  The  selection  of  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for 
performing  the  various  kinds  of  work. 

H.  J.  Pfelfer,  chairman;  M.  C.  Byers,  vice-chairman;  J.  M. 
Brown,  Edward  Gray,  E.  E.  Hanna,  Henry  Lehn.  J.  H.  Mil- 
burn.  C.  W.  Plfer,  Guy  Scott,  W.  A.  Christian,  O.  J.  Graves. 
Orlando  K.  Morgan,  Walt  Dennis,  G.  D.  Hill,  Frank  Ringer, 

received  as  Information. 


The  report 


OTHER  BUSINESS. 


Mr.  Klttredge:    I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  In  convention  assembled,  That  we 
desire  to,  and  hereby  do.  give  an  expression  of  apprecla'.lon 
of  the  able  manner  in  which  the  retiring  president,  Charles 
8.  Churchill,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  president  during  the 
past  year  and  presided  over  the  meetings  of  this  convention; 
that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy 
be  furnished  to  Mr.  Churchill. 

L.  C.  Frltch:  1  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted,  that 
It  be  made  unanimous,  and  that  the  vote  be  a  rising  vote. 

(The  motion  seconded  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  amid  applause.) 

The  President:  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for 
your  kind  expressions.  As  one  of  the  ancient  members  of 
this  association.  I  enjoy  appreciation  of  this  kind.  1  consider 
It  an  honor  to  have  had  this  position.  I  wish  success  to  my 
successor.  I  know  he  will  have  it.  because  In  this  associa- 
tion every  officer  has  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  members. 
That  Is  one  peculiarity  of  this  association  above  all  otliers 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  Ib  a  working  organiza- 
tion; It  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  growing  In  power  and  In  the  results  accom- 
plished by  it  daily,  and  It  la  all  by  the  co-operation,  by  the 
frank  discussion,  by  turning  down  mistakes  that  are  made 


congratulating?  ourselves  on  having  with  us  year  after  year 
two  such  skilirul  and  faithful  i-tenographors  as  have  served  us 
for  so  many  years.  Then,  again,  I  feel  that  we  are  justified 
In  saying  even  another  word  respecting  the  value  of  the  ex- 
hibition which  Is  given  by  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association.  I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  going  through 
that  exhibition  and  ascertained  that  the  direct  expense  of 
that  exhibition  amounts  to  as  much  as  (27,004  per  year.  The 
attendance  at  the  exhibition  is  fully  up  to  60.000  people,  and 
many  of  whom  are  employes  of  railroads  tor  a  distance  of 
1.000  miles  from  Chicago.  That  exhibition  also  represents  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  $496,000,000. 

Furthermore,  we  are  especially  fortunate  In  having  as  an 
aid  to  the  work  of  onr  association  the  technical  press,  and 
however  excellent  their  publications  have  been  In  the  past 
with  respect  to  our  association,  we  confidently  expect  that 
their  work  will  be  carried  on  year  by  year,  even  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  our  membership.  The  committees  of  this 
association  are  responsible  for  the  direct,  tangible  results 
which  find  their  expression  finally  In  the  Manual.  Without 
the  help  of  these  20  standing  committees  we  would  accom- 
plish very  little,  and  1  say  that  the  thorough  work  which  Is 

btttinn  Of  the  membership  In  general. 

If  we  accomplish  In  the  future  that  which  we  wish  to  i 
plish,  it  Is  essentia]  that  we  get  more  members.  At  the 
of  January  our  membership  was  1006.  Today  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that  the  membership  Is  about  1115.  There  are,  how- 
ever. In  this  country,  at  least  1500,  and  no  doubt  2,000  persona 
wbo  ought  to  be  members  of  our  association.  They  ought  to 
be  members  because  they  can  do  this  association  much  good 
and  because  they  can  derive  from  the  association  i 
benefit. 

The  object  of  our  association  Is  the  advancement  of 
scientific  study  of  those  problems  that  pertain  to  the 
structlon  and  maintenance  of  railways.  We  believe  that  the 
results  of  this  scientific  study  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  railways  of  America,  It  we  pursue  the 
object  of  this  association  and  bring  about  the  scientific  study 
of  those  problems  which  confront  us  and  temper  theory  with 
experience  we  will  have  accomplished  tbat  which  was  the 
Intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  Our  association 
was  born  In  the  tranquil  days  which  characterised  the  opening 
of  the  20th  century,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
development  on  the  part  of  the  public,  so  that  In  1906  Con- 
gress passed  the  Hepburn  Act,  wblch  has  brought  about  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  much  disturbance  of  financial 
conditions  In  connection  with  our  baslncss.  We  must  meet 
these  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  since  1906  under  the 
policy  of  government  regulation,  and  I  for  one  have  no  doubt 
that  when  we  direct  our  intelligence  to  the  determination  of 
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the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  success  of  tbe 
railway  business  we  will  be  satisfied  that  a  conservative  policy 
of  regulation  will  meet  our  approval. 

A  great  work  before  tbe  country  during  tbe  next  few  years 
will  be  that  of  the  valuation  of  railways.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rection has  discussed  this  question  for  several  years  and  baa 
now  under  consideration  tbe  question  as  to  what  action,  or 
what  attitude  our  association  should  take  with  reference  to 
tbla  great  problem.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem,  one  which  Is 
being  undertaken,  we  fear,  without  proper  preliminary  study, 
and  It  behooves  every  member  of  our  organization  to  Intelli- 
gently direct  his  energies  toward  tbe  proper  solution  of  this 
great  question.  We  have  in  our  midst  those  persons  who  are 
able  to  do  this  work  and  we  should  emphasize  tbe  point  that 
was  raised  by  several  of  the  speakers  last  evening,  that  our 
membership  should  speak  freely  ita  mind  with  respect  to  the 
underlying  principles  which  should  govern  the  determination 
of  this  great  question  and  I  for  one  will  venture  a  prediction 
that  when  the  railways  of  America  are  intelligently  valued 
the  public  will  discover,  contrary  to  Its  present  Idea,  that 
the  railway  companies  and  properties  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  in  money  than  their  present  capital. 

If  there  Is  no  other  business  to  come  before  this  convention 
tbe  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  will  now  stand  adjourned. 


REGISTRATION— AMERICAN   RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 
A880CIATION. 


Archer.  Wm..  Aast.  Eng..  B.  *  O.  S.  W.,  Cincinnati. 
Backes.  W.  J..  Eng.  M.  W.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  *  H.  R.  R„  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Bell.  Gilbert  J..  Dlv.  Eng.,  A.  T.  ft  S.  F.  Ry..  Marcellne,  Mo. 
Blackman,  Chas.  H.,  Asst  Eng.,  L.  ft  N.  R.  R..  Louisville,  Ky. 
Boynton.  C.  W.,  Ch.  Insp.  Eng.,  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.. 
Chicago. 

Chamberlain.  O.  P.,  Chief  Engineer,  C.  ft  I.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
Cochran.  C.  W..  Eng.  M.  W-.  Big  Four,  Mt  Carmel,  111. 
Crittenden.  0.  H..  Ch.  Eng.,  I.  ft  G.  N.  R.  R.,  Houston.  Texas. 
Cunningham,  A.  O .  Chief  Engineer,  Wabash  R  R..  St.  Louis, 
Ho. 

Curtis.  L.  0..  Dlst.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  C.  Ter.  R.  R  .  Chicago,  III. 
nick.  H.  D..  Eng.  M.  W.,  B.  ft  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Eberly.  G.  F..  Aast.  Dlv.  Eng..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R„  Newark.  Ohio. 
Oarman,  H.  ()..  Instructor  C.  E„  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Gibson.  H.  It..  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  O.  8.  W.  R.  K    Flora,  111. 
Gilbert,  H.  H.,  Eng.  B.  ft  B.,  Queen  ft  Crescent  Route.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Houghton.  E.  R.,  Asst.  Eng.,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hoyt,  C.  B„  Supt,  Tr.,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  St.  L.  R.  R..  Bellevue.  O. 
Hynes.  M.  V..  Supt.,  C.  H.  ft  D.  Ry.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Johnston,  T.  S.,  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  A.  ft  N.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
King,  E.  E.,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Lane,  H.  A  .  Asst.  Eng.  Surveys,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lebn.  Henry,  M.  W.  Acct.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York. 
Parrlsh.  F.  J.,  First  Asst.  to  E.  M.  W..  B.  ft  0.  S.  W.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Smith.  F.  A..  Civil  Engineer.  Chicago.  III. 
Smith.  W.  A.,  Res.  Eng..  Erie  Railroad.  New  York. 
Smith,  W.  W..  Aast.  Eng..  G.  T.  Ry.,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Stelle.  C.  A..  Dlv.  Eng.,  C.  ft  A.  Ry.,  Bloomington,  III. 
Stocker,  J.  A.,  Ch.  Eng..  Toledo  ft  Ohio  Cen.  Ry.,  Columbus,  O. 
Thomas,  Chas.  K..  Contr.  Eng.,  Mt.  Pulaski,  III. 
Ziegweid.  A.  B.,  Dlv.  Eng.,  M.  C.  R,  R,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

QUBS1S. 

Abbott.  George  W.,  Act.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  ft  A.,  Boston,  Mass 
Bellamy,  B.  C,  Union  Pacific,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Brannon.  C.  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  ft  E.  I.,  Evansvllle.  Ind. 
Deuer,  H.  W..  Trainmaster,  C.  M.  ft  8t.  P.,  Ottumwa  Junction, 
Kspcnshade,  E.  B..  AsBt  Eng.,  Pere  Marquette.  Chicago. 
Gardner,  C.  L..  Supt..  T.  ft  O.  C,  Columbus.  O. 
Lloyd,  J.  E..  Asst.  Dlv.  Eng.,  B.  O.,  Ganett,  Ind. 
Moore,  W.  O.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Operating  Dept..  B.  ft  O.,  Baltimore. 
Robinson,  W.  M.,  Jr.,  Special  Engineer.  Georgia  R.  R.,  Augusta, 
Oa. 

Rockwell,  W.  F.,  IlL  8teel  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Sehnyer.  H.  F..  Asst.  Eng.,  T.  ft  O.  C,  Columbus.  O. 
Shea.  Wm.,  Roadmaster,  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Ottumwa.  la. 
Wenzell.  A.  J„  Cb.  Eng..  Michigan  Railway  Engineering  Co.. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

SPECIAL  CAR  FOR  BOSTON. 

Tbe  Lake  8 bore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  for  the  convenience 
of  persons  attending  the  convention,  will  operate  a  special  car 
for  Boston  on  Its  train  leaving  Chicago  at  10:30  this  morning 


MEETING    OF    TELEGRAPH  SUPERINTENDENTS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents 
held  a  quarterly  meeting  in  the  assembly  room  at  tbe 
North  Western  office  building,  Wednesday,  March  19. 
After  the  meeting  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  committees  on 
arrangements  of  this  Association  and  of  the  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Appliance  Association  was  held  to  make  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  annual  convention  to  be 
held  In  St.  Louis  during  the  week  commencing  Monday, 
May  19.  There  will  be  no  organized  exhibit  in  connection 
with  this  meeting. 

J.  J.  Uhegan,  J.  H.  Bunnell  ft  Co.,  New  York,  is  chair 
man  of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Appliances  Associa- 
tion; E.  E.  Hudson,  Thomas  A.  Edison  Company,  Inc..  is 

Company  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  E.  A.  Chenery.  sup- 
erintendent of  telegraph  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  la  chair- 
man of  tbe  arrangements  committee  of  the  Telegraph  Sup- 
erintendents Association. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEMBER8  OF  THE  A.  R.  E.  A. 


Presidents    25 

Assistants  to  Presidents   8 

Vice-Presidents    29 

General  Managers   17 

Director  of  Maintenance  and  Operation   1 

Assistant  General  Managers   10 

General  Superintendents   IS 

Assistant  General  Superintendents   2 

Division  Superintendents    42 

Chief  Engineers   127 

Assistant  Chief  Engineers    2i 

Principal  Assistant  Engineers   IT 

Chief  Engineers.  Maintenance  of  Way   5 

Assistant  Chief  Engineers,  Maintenance  of  Way   2 

Engineers  of  Construction    19 

Engineers,  Maintenance  of  Way   79 

Bridge  Engineers   36 

Engineer  Survey    1 

Division  Engineers   81 

Assistant  Engineers    110 

District  Engineers    16 

Electrical  Engineers    4 

Inspecting  Engineers   17 

Architects   5 

Locating  Engineers   5 

Engineers,  Track  and  Roadway...   10 

Maintenance  of  Way  Acct   1 

Engineers.  Bridges  and  Buildings   4 

Office  Engineers   10 

Chief  Draftsmen     4 

General  Roadmaster   1 

Roadmasters    1$ 

Master  Carpenters   2 

Rail  Expert   1 

Superintendents.  Bridges  and  Buildings   9 

Supervisors    3 

Resident  Engineers    31 

Signal  Engineers    16 

Assistant  Signal  Engineer   1 

Managers,  Timber  Department   8 

Chief  Timber  Inspector   1 

Forester    1 

Contracting  Engineers    19 

Supervisor.  Materials    1 

Chemists  and  Engineers  of  Tests   8 

Metallurgical  Engineers    2 

Professors  In  Colleges    25 
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Associate  Professors   18 

CItII  Engineers    37 

Consulting  Engineers   i>5 

Engineers,  Grade  Elimination    4 

Purchasing  Agent    1 

Receiver   1 

Editors   4 

Masonry  Engineer   1 

Drainage  Engineer    1 

Valuation  Engineers   4 

Engineer,  Water  Service   1 

Municipal  Engineers    8 


Total  1,066 


THE  THANKS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  yesterday  by  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  on  motion  or 
L.  c.  Frltch;  seconded  by  G.  W.  Klttredge: 

"Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  that  we  desire  to  place  on  record 
oar  appreciation  and  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
following:  To  Mr.  B.  A.  Wortlilngton,  Rev.  R.  W.  Dickie, 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Post  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Rennick  for  their  admirable 
and  instructive  addresses  at  our  annual  dinner;  to  the 
National  Railway  Appliances  Association  for  courtesies 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  for  the 
valuable  and  interesting  exhibit  of  railway  devices  used 
In  the  construction,  operation  und  maintenance  of  railways: 
to  the  technical  press  for  tbelr  dally  reports  of  the  con- 
vention and  useful  information  made  available  to  the 
members;  to  the  official  reporters.  Messrs.  T.  E.  Cross- 
man  and  G.  W.  Burgoyne  for  their  accurate  and  painstak- 
ing reports  and  the  proceedings  of  this  and  previous  con- 
ventions; to  the  tellers  for  their  arduous  labors  In  count- 
ing and  tabulating  the  ballots  for  officers  for  the  curruni 
year;  to  committee  No.  23  on  arrangements,  for  the  highly 
successful  arrangements  made  tor  the  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  and  guests  attending  the  con- 
vention. And  it  is  recommended  to  the  Board  to  Increase 
the  committee's  salary  for  the  coming  year." 


THE  NATIONAL  MENACE  OF  RAILWAY  STRIKES. 


The  directors  of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  who  met 
hero  on  Wednesday,  as  announced  in  yesterday's  Dally,  have 
given  out  the  following  interesting  statement: 

The  country's  bare  escape  during  recent  months  from  rail- 
way strikes  tying  up  traffic  throughout  territory  containing 
In  some  instances  nearly  half  the  whole  population  makes  it 
Imperative  to  remove  at  once  the  possibility  of  such  a  situation 
in  future. 

What  will  occur  If  any  one  of  the  classes  of  labor  in  the 
operation  of  railway  trains  over  such  an  area  shall  quit  work 
Is  beyond  anything  In  American  experience.  It  would  paralyze 
society  and  bring  hunger,  misery  and  even  death  to  rich  and 
poor,  but  especially  to  tho  poor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  demands  for  Increase  of 
wages  or  more  favorable  working  conditions  will  frequently 
take  the  form  of  concerted  action  by  employees  on  many 
lines  nt  once.  The  allegation  as  to  cost  of  living  upon  which 
railway  employees  have  relied  for  public  sympathy  in  their 
demand  for  enlarged  compensation  has  been  mado  simulta- 
neously all  over  the  country.  The  consequent  concurrent  de- 
mand which  bag  developed  tho  largo-scale  disputes  gives 
every  appearance  of  having  become  a  permanent  feature  In 
such  negotiations.    The  Eastern  conductors  and  trainmen 
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have  announced  a  purpose  to  press  demands  after  the  fire- 
men's case  Is  concluded. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  leads  the  Railway  Business 
Association  to  go  outside  Its  main  function  of  conciliation  be- 
tween railways  and  the  public  and  seek  to  arouse  the  public, 
the  railway  employees  and  the  railway  managers  to  co-opera- 
tion and  the  President  and  Congress  to  action  at  the  extra 
session.  Tho  federal  Erdman  act,  through  which  until  re- 
cently strikes  causing  interruption  to  train  service  have  been 
almost  wholly  prevented,  has  all  but  broken  down  at  the 
point  where,  mediation  falling,  arbitration  was  attempted  In 
the  large-scale  dispute  Involving  many  roads  at  The 
Eastern  engineers'  case  was  arbitrated  outside  the  act.  In 
the  Eastern  firemen's  case  the  roads  agreed  to  arbitration 
under  the  act  only  after  earnest  protest  and  because  they 
believed  this  to  be  the  only  means  of  averting  a  strike.  The 
firemen  through  their  officials  went  on  record  as  favoring 
amendments  which  would  render  the  act  more  applicable  to 
present  conditions. 

The  Erdman  act  should  be  amended  forthwith  or  legislation 
substituted  for  it  providing  a  form  of  voluntary  arbitration 
so  little  open  to  valid  objection  as  to  deprive  disputants  of 
all  reasonable  excuse  for  declining  arbitration  under  the  law. 
To  postpone  remedial  legislation  Is  to  invite  widespread  and 
perhaps  national  disaster  at  any  moment 

While  effective  in  averting  strikes  through  mediation  in 
controversies  of  whatever  extent,  the  Erdman  act  is  unsatis- 
factory in  large-scale  disputes  if  they  reach  the  arbitration 
stage. 

Arbitration  outside  the  act,  on  the  other  hand,  as  tried  In 
the  engineers'  case,  was  declined  by  the  firemen  on  the  ground 
that  they  desired  the  decision  to  be  an  award,  without  recom- 
mendation of  new  legislation,  and  believed  the  act  Would  so 
restrict  the  findings;  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony should  be  taken  under  oath  as  provided  by  the  act. 

What  are  the  defects  of  the  Erdman  act? 

The  act  provides  for  a  board  of  but  three  arbitrators,  two 
of  whom  represent  the  respective  parties.  All  concerned  urge 
that  a  decision  involving  many  roads  over  a  wide  area,  many 
thousands  of  employees  and  many  million  dollars  annually, 
should  be  rendered  by  a  board  having  more  neutrals  than  one. 
Provision  should  be  made  In  the  act  for  fixing  upon  a  larger 
number  when  desired.  An  increase  In  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  neutral  arbitrators  to  partisans  will  bring  more 
minds  to  bear  upon  the  many  questions  arising  In  large  areas 
and  tend  to  promote  equity  In  the  decisions. 

The  act  limits  the  time  for  the  investigation  to  30  days.  It 
Is  said  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  investigation  is  likely  to 
result  In  little  more  than  a  splitting  of  differences.  The  tinie 
for  the  Investigation  should  bo  made  elastic. 

If  statistics  and  other  data  now  available  are  unfitted  for 
this  purpose,  machinery  should  be  established  for  standard- 
izing, collecting,  keeping  and  furnishing  Information  which 
will  meet  the  need.  > 

The  statute  now  affects  only  employees  engaged  In  train 
service— engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  trainmen,  yard  and 
switch  men  and  telegraphers.  Other  classes  frequently  appeal 
to  the  government  mediators,  and  their  organizations  have 
asked  that  the  law  bo  extended  to  Include  them.  Some  of  the 
most  serious  strikes  affecting  large  territories  have  been  those 
of  shopmen,  signalmen  and  others  not  engaged  in  train  serv- 
ice. The  act  should  be  made  applicable  to  clerks,  trackmen, 
freight  handlors,  machinists,  boiler-makers,  blacksmiths,  car 
repairers  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  to  the  train  service  groups. 

It  is  urged  that  tho  burden  of  modlatlon.  already  heavy, 
will  increase  as  time  goes  on,  especially  if  the  act  Is  ex- 
tended to  include  classes  of  railway  employees  other  than 
those  In  train  service.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  only  a 
few  federal  officers  are  ex  officio  eligible  to  appointment  as 
mediators.    The  mediator  has  the  function,  when  the  repre- 
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eentatlves  of  the  parties  fall  to  agree,  of  appointing  neutral 
arbitrators.  There  would  always  be  the  temptation.  In  one 
quarter  or  another,  when  a  vacancy  arose  In  a  position  the 
occupant  of  which  la  eligible  as  mediator,  to  urge  candidates 
primarily  because  of  their  supposed  predisposition  In  labor 
dispute*.  Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  future  incumbents, 
however  competent  in  the  offices  designated  in  tbe  etatute, 
wUl  by  temperament  and  training  be  efficient  for  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  work  of  mediation.  Tbe  machinery  of  media- 
tion should  be  made  adequate  to  tbe  enlarging  demands  upon 
It  and  eligibility  to  appointment  aa  a  mediator  having  tbe 
function  of  appointing  neutral  arbitrators  should  be  made  to 
depend  as  completely  as  possible  upon  personality  and  ex- 
perience for  the  specific  function  of  mediation. 

Railway  managers,  railway  employees  and  the  public  should 
co-operate  to  obtain  legislation  which  will  place  them  squarely 
On  the  side  of  Industrial  peace  and  tbe  public  convenience  and 
accomplish  some  progress  In  tbe  direction  of  equity  for  all 
concerned  In  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes. 

Avoidance  of  the  possible  horrors  of  strikes  is  so  imperative 
that  It  would  aeem  that  the  President  and  tbe  leaders  In 
Congress  might  well  Include  In  their  legislative  programme  for 

measures  for  the  strengthening  and  Improvement  of  the  ma. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES  DIVISION 
ENGINEERS. 

The  Association  of  Division  Engineers  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west  held  Its  spring  meeting  this  week  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Permanent  Manufacturers'  Exhibit  of 
Railway  Appliances,  In  the  Kerpen  building,  Chicago.  The 
association  Includes  about  40  members  and  delegates,  oi 
which  at  least  35  were  present.  All  division  engineers  on 
the  western  lines  are  members  of  the  association,  and  the 
officers  are  elected  from  among  theso  members.    An  ad- 

of  committees,  selects  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association,  Including  a  man  from  the  office  of 
the  purchasing  agent,  the  assistant  engineers  of  motlvo 
power  and  any  other  officers  that  the  general  manager  may 


These  appointments  are  approved  by  the  geueral 


This  association  was  organized  in  1886,  and  at  present 
holds  two  meetings  each  year;  the  spring  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago during  tbe  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engl- 

George  Le  Boutlllier  is  president  of  the  association  and 
presided  at  the  meetings.  There  are  seven  committees,  cov- 
ering practically  all  work  handled  under  tbe  direction  cf 
division  engineers.  The  most  Important  of  these  com- 
mltteee  are  those  on  Track  and  Tools,  Roadway  and  Bal- 
last, lirldgos  and  Buildings,  Wages  and  Accounts,  and  Main 


ELBERT    HUBBARD    ON    "GIVING   THE    RAILWAYS  A 

SHOW." 


"Fra  Elbertus,'  the  sage  of  East  Aurora,  and  the  man 
who  made  Emerson  famous,  visited  the  Coliseum  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  bad  Just  come  from  Madison,  Wis.,  where 
day  before  yesterday,  be  delivered  before  the  legislature 
of  that  state  a  lecture  on  "diving  the  Railways  a  Show." 
When  be  got  through  someone  tipped  him  off  to  the 
fact  that  they  already  had  one  this  week  In  Chicago,  and 
he  came  right  down  to  see  about  It. 


His  entrance  Into  the  Coliseum  waa  unannounced,  and 
for  about  thirty  feet  after  he  passed  tbe  door  he  was 
unrecognised.  But  after  his  "incog"  had  been  penetrated 
he  submitted  to  an  Interview.  He  said  that  while  this 
show  wasn't  the  kind  he  meant  to  talk  about  before  the 
aolons  at  Madison,  still  It  was  pretty  good  In  its  way 
and  was  In  a  class  by  Itself,  inasmuch  as  it  was  about  the 
only  show  that  railways  had  been  given  for  some  time. 

He  said  he  believed,  in  fact,  that  If  the  people  of  the 
various  states  through  their  representatives  la  legislature 
and  on  commissions  would  give  the  railway  as  good  a 
show  in  its  way  as  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Asso- 
ciation Is  giving  them  in  Its  own  peculiar  manner,  the 
railways  In  turn  would  be  able  to  show  the  public,  tinged 
aa  It  Is  with  the  "Missouri"  spirit,  that  railway  condi- 
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The  Fta  said  he  felt  quite  at  home  in  the  various  exhi- 
bits which  ho  visited.  He  thought  he  knew  aa  much  about 
railways  as  the  average  dtisen.  At  any  rate  he  has  ridden 
on  trains  several  times  in  his  life.  He  seemed  particularly 
Interested  In  the  signaling  exhibits  and  listened  attentively 
while  the  various  aspects  or  the  subject  were  explained 
to  him.  And  from  all  the  indications  he  understood  it 
perfectly. 

He  authorised  the  statement  that  be  believes  in  adver- 
tising. 


BRIDGE  AND  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

About  twenty  officers  and  committee  chairmen  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association  met  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  late  Wedneaday  afternoon  to  discuss  matters  of 
Interest  to  the  association  and  make  preliminary  arrangements 
for  tbe  convention  at  Montreal  next  fall. 


TO-DAY'S  PROGRAMME. 


The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  haa  this 

year  provided,  for  the  first  time,  for  a  fourth  day.  The  day- 
will  be  spent  by  the  members  tn  visiting  the  Exhibition  of 
tbe  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  In  the  Coliseum 
and  Armory. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  BILL. 

At  the  public  bearing  at  Harrtsbnrg  before  the  legislative1 
committee  having  in  charge  the  public  utilities  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  George  Stuart  Pat- 
terson, general  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  steam  railroads.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  his  argument: 

The  position  of  tbe  railroads  Is  that: 

1.  The  bill  should  endow  the  commission  with  power  to 
secure  reasonable  rates  and  facilities.  Nothing  tn  tbe  law, 
however,  should  contravene  the  well-known  statement  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  "the  public  la  In  no 
sense  a  genera]  manager." 

The  function  of  management  should  be  left  to  the  rail- 
roads themselves.  To  Illustrate:  The  commission  should 
have  power  to  Insist  that  equipment  be  sale  and  to  pass,  if 
necessary,  upon  tbe  adequacy  of  the  provision  made  for 
aafety.  It  should  not,  however,  be  empowered  to  specify 
the  means  by  which  such  safety  should  be  secured. 

2.  The  bill  should  be  clear  in  Its  meaning,  and  Its  lan- 
guage should  In  general  be  the  same  aa  that  of  other  simi- 
lar measures  which  have  already  received  Judicial  Inter- 
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pretatlon.  In  gucb  manner  will  the  railroads  understand 
the  precise  purport  of  their  obligations. 

3.  Above  all,  the  bill  must  be  fair  to  invested  capital.  It 
Is  comparatively  easy  to  force  prosperous  companies  to  sub- 
mit to  any  burdens  which  may  be  imposed  np  to  the  point 
of  actual  confiscation. 

No  way  has  yet  been  devised,  however,  by  which  a  man, 
or  Bet  of  men,  can  be  forced  to  embark  upon  a  new  enter- 
prise Involving  the  Investment  of  their  money  unless  there 
Is  a  reasonable  probability  of  profit  from  the  transaction. 
Capital  Is  volatile.  Create  unfavorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  It  vanishes.  It  knows  no  national  boundary  lines. 
It  seeks  unceasingly  to  find  a  habitat  where  It  will  be  wel- 
comed and  encouraged. 

Now,  through  the  development  of  Its  resources  by  private 
capital,  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  become  the 
premier  industrial  state  in  the  Union.  Railroads  and  manu- 
facturers have  here  prospered.  But  It  Is  perfectly  obvious 
that  If  we  Impose  undue  burdens,  if  we  restrict  the  pre- 
rogatives of  management.  If  we  penalise  efficiency,  and  make 
It  evident  that  this  state  will  not  allow  those  who  risk  their 
capital  here  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Initiative,  enterprise  and 
Industry — no  new  railroads  will  he  built,  and  those  which 
exist  will  make  no  Improvements  Involving  the  slightest 
risk. 

In  other  words,  an  impasse  will  develop  through  the  re- 
fusal of  private  capital  further  to  engage  In  developing  our 
resources,  and  the  public  Itself  through  the  government  will 
be  forced  to  embark  upon  the  perilous  course  of  building 
and  managing  public  utilities. 

If  government  ownership  Is  our  goal,  we  must  consider 
carefully  the  experience  the  world  has  bad  with  govern- 
ment management  In  general,  K  may  be  said  that  no 
country  has  as  yet  undertaken  government  railway  owner- 
ship as  a  policy  deliberately  chosen  upon  economic  grounds 
Special  and  local  considerations  have  determined  the  choice 
In  practically  every  case. 

The  most  recent  Instance  of  this  character  is  that  of  the 
Western  Railway  In  Prance,  acquired  by  the  nation  in  1909. 
In  1909  that  company's  deficit  was  17.750.000;  In  1910,  $11.- 
700,000;  In  1911.  $14,000,000;  in  1912,  $16,000,000;  and  for 
1913,  the  budget  estimates  that  the  people  must  be  taxed 
$18,000,000  to  provide  the  deficit  In  railway  operation. 


NEW  ROCKFORD  MOTOR  CAR. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  has  developed 
a  motor  car  which  can  be  started  with  a  crank  and  Is  equipped 
with  clutches,  enabling  the  operator  to  stop  the  car  without 
having  to  stop  the  motor  and  to  start  it  without  having  to 
push  the  car  and  the  load. 

The  car  frame  Is  built  of  3-ln.  channels,  which  is  the 
usual  standard  for  the  Rockford  cars.  All  Joints  are  oxy- 
acetylene  welded,  and  the  frame  Is  mounted  on  1H-In.,  seml- 
elliptlcal  springs  to  eliminate  excessive  vibration.  The  wheels 
are  pressed  steel,  16  In.  In  diameter,  with  standard  M.  C.  B. 
tread  and  flange.  One  of  the  wheels  on  the  front  axle  Is 
given  a  running  fit  to  compensate  on  curves  and  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  the  car  when  taking  It  from  the  track 
or  turning  It  around  on  a  crossing  or  in  the  section  house. 

The  car  is  driven  by  bevel  gear  to  the  rear  axle,  allowing 
two  speeds  in  each  direction.  The  brake  Is  attached  to  the 
drive  axle,  and  Is  of  the  enclosed  expanding  type  which  is 
used  on  high-grade  automobiles. 

The  motor  is  a  single  cylinder,  air-cooled.  4  cycle  engine  of 
3H-I°.  hore  and  -iVi-lu  stroke.  It  Is  rated  at  four  h.  p. 
Three  systems  of  Ignition  are  provided.  In  addition  to  the 
combined  battery  and  low  tension  magneto  Ignition,  which  is 
usually  called  dual  Ignition,  this  car  has  another  complete 
system  with  its  own  spark  coll,  circuit  breaker  and  spark  plug. 


The  motor  is  equipped  with  a  force  feed  oiler  and  automatic 
carburetor. 


STEEL  TANKS  IN  CANADA. 


The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  type  of  tank  being  used 
on  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  National  Transcon- 
tinental railways  In  Canada.  In  this  region  the  weather 
is  extremely  cold  during  several  winter  months,  and  In  por- 
tions of  the  country  there  are  tracts  of  timber  subject  to 
forest  fires. 

This  tank  was  designed  to  meet  these  conditions.  In  order 
to  make  It  fireproof,  no  wood  is  used  in  any  part  of  the 
structure,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  location  Is  chosen  so 


Steel  Water  Tanks  Used  on  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 


that  forest  fires  will  not  be  likely  to  affect  the  structure  by 
warping  Its  supports.  The  usual  beating  arrangement  con- 
sisting of  steam  coll  or  hot  water  pipe  was  not  considered 
equal  to  direct  radiation  on  this  work,  as  small  pipes,  If 
frozen,  may  burst  and  cause  damage  and  serious  Inconveni- 
ence. It  is  also  found  preferable  to  have  an  email  and  sim- 
ple a  heating  plant  as  possible.  For  these  reasons  and  oth- 
ers, such  as  cost  and  ease  of  installation  in  these  regions, 
the  usual  large  steel  riser  has  a  diaphram  or  special  flanged 
head  about  eiKht  feet  from  the  ground,  below  which  no  water 
Is  stored.  The  room  formed  below  this  diaphram  Is  lined 
with  Ore  brick,  having  an  air  space  between  brick  and  steel, 
or  Is  built  of  concrete.  A  door  of  convenient  dimensions 
1b  provided  Into  this  room  and  a  coal  or  oil  stove  placed 
therein.    The  stovepipes  pass  directly  up  through  the  tank 
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and  roof  and  water  Is  kept  from  freezing  by  direct  radia- 
tion from  stovepipes  and  heating  room.  The  supply  and 
discharge  pipes,  also  blow-off  connection,  pass  down  through 
the  heating  room  to  the  ground. 

A  recent  order  placed  with  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  calls  for  29  of  these  structures,  most 
of  them  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year. 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROLLING  ALTITUDE  VALVE 

Several  changes  have  been  made  In  the  Golden-Anderson 
automatic  cushioned  controlling  altitude  valve,  which  was 
described  In  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  14,  1908, 
pago  228.  The  most  Important  of  these  is  in  the  pilot  valve, 
an  enlarged  section  of  which  is  shown  on  the  drawing.  When 
water  is  drawn  from  the  tank  or  standplpe  the  pressure  Is 


Improved  Controlling  Valve. 


relieved  from  the  top  of  the  diaphragm  R,  causing  the  valve 
spindle  K  to  raise,  thus  permitting  the  high  pressure  auxiliary 
valve  n  to  close,  and  the  exhaust  valve  /  to  open,  allowing 
the  water  above  the  piston  or  valve  B  to  escape  through  Jtf 
and  .V.  The  water  above  the  valve  B  acts  as  a  cushion  and 
whpn  the  valve  beKlns  to  travel  upward,  air  Is  drawn  in 
through  the  port  F  and  acts  as  a  cushion  when  the  valve 
closes. 

When  the  water  In  the  tank  reaches  the  required  height,  the 
pressure  in  the  pipe  T  and  on  top  of  the  diaphragm  R  muses 
the  valve  spindle  A'  to  close  the  auxiliary  exhaust  valve  /  and 
open  the  high-pressure  valve  H,  allowing  the  pressure  to  come 
on  top  of  the  valve  B.  which  Is  forced  to  Kl  s<vit,  thus  shutting 
off  the  water  In  Its  flow  to  the  tank.  The  upppr  pnrt  of 
the  body  Is  lln^d  with  bronze,  and  the  valve  R  Is  of  solid 
bronze  fitted  with  rubber  cups  and  disc.  Those  altitude  valves 
are  eo  constructed  that  electrical  apparatus  may  easily  be 
applied  and  they  may  be  controlled  from  a  rllstnnre,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  automatic  feature  above  described.  The  vulve  Is 


made  by  the  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Co.,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa. 


SCIENTIFIC  SHOVELING. 


The  application  of  system  to  the  use  of  shovels  In  construc- 
tion and  track  work  opens  many  possibilities  for  economy. 
The  elaborate  experiments  made  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor  in 
bis  analysis  of  the  hand-shovel  service  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.'s  plant,  covering  the  handling  of  many  kinds  of  material 
from  iron  ore  to  pea  coal,  showed  that  the  roost  economic 
shovel  load  to  be  lifted  and  thrown  a  standard  distance  and 
height  is  21  lbs. 

To  a  degree  the  problem  is  one  or  education  of  men,  but 
success  seems  to  depend  Quite  as  much  on  tbo  selection  of 
the  proper  tool  as  on  the  development  of  the  men.  As  the 
plan  contemplates  adapting  the  capacity  of  the  shovel  to  the 
weight  and  character  of  the  material  it  would  seem  to  re- 
quire a  large  stock  of  shovels.  This  is  the  only  objection, 
and  it  sinks  into  insignificance  when  measured  with  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  a  standard  and  uniform  load  for  each  move- 
ment which  becomes  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  workman 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  changed  tools  to  secure  a  standard  of 
efficiency. 

In  the  moving  of  iron  oro  it  was  found  that  the  average 
number  of  tons  handled  per  man  per  day  was  increased  from 
16  to  69.  The  averago  earnings  per  day  per  man  were  in- 
creased from  $1.15  to  |1.88  and  the  cost  of  handling  was  re- 
duced from  10.072  to  10.033  per  ton.  This  system  so  im- 
proved the  service  that  In  the  second  year,  when  all  the 
work  In  the  yard  was  task  work,  it  was  estimated  from  the 
results  of  the  first  six  months  that  the  saving  on  the  year 
would  be  from  $75,000  to  $80,000. 

The  application  of  a  standard  shovel  in  railroad  track  service 
Is  now  almost  an  accomplished  fact,  a  large  number  of  roads 
having  adopted  a  No.  2  for  ballast  work  and  tamping, 
A  No.  3  would  probably  be  better  as  a  standard  for  this 
work  under  all  conditions.  The  shovels  used  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
Investigation  were  made  by  the  Wyoming  Shovel  Works, 
Wyoming.  Pa.  Since  the  great  saving  made  by  adapting  the 
shovel  to  the  material  has  become  known,  this  company 
is  making  shovels  designed  to  handle  21  lbs.  of  any  specified 
material.  It  has  Issued  a  booklet  on  scientific  shoveling, 
which  will  be  gent  on  request,  in  which  many  of  the  ways 
of  effecting  economy  In  earth  handling  by  shovels  are  ex- 


UNION    SWITCH    &   SIGNAL    COMPANY'S    NEW  APPA- 
RATUS. 


The  new  signal  apparatus  recently  brought  out  by  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  Includes  the  Type  "F" 
interlocking  machine,  which  Is  similar  In  design  and  prin- 
ciple to  the  electro-pneumatic  type  but  has  a  number  of 
improved  features  which  glvo  it  a  timely  Interest 

The  type  "P-3"  electro  mechanical  machine  has  also  been 
improved  since  the  exhibit  last  year.  The  combination 
board  is  made  of  moulded  insulated  compound  and  is  built 
up  of  units  of  convenient  size.  The  rollers  are  so  arranged 
that  cither  top  or  bottom  half  can  be  operated  Independ- 
ently or  both  halves  may  bo  rigidly  connected  together. 
If  one  roller  does  not  provide  for  sufficient  contacts  and 
one  on  either  side  has  more  than  sufficient  space,  the  bot- 
tom half  of  the  second  roller  may  be  connected  to  the 
first  and  be  made  to  operate  with  It.  This  is  done  by  pro- 
viding a  crank  at  the  bottom  of  each  lever  and  connect- 
ing two  adjacent  cranks  with  a  link. 

Indication  lamps  are  provided  below  leverB  for  showing 
condition  of  track  circuits  and  there  Is  now  a  mechanical 
pu«h  button  for  the  control  of  a  calling  on  arm  from  the 
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same  lover  as  a  high  arm  without  the  necessity  (or  a 
stick  relay.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  with  the  lever 
normal  the  push  button  Is  locked  normal  and  can  be 
operated  only  when  the  lever  Is  reversed.  With  the  lever 
reversed  if  the  button  is  pushed  In  It  will  be  locked  In 
until  the  lever  Is  put  normal  when  It  will  be  automatically 
restored.    There  is  also  a  time  release. 

Another  new  device  is  the  electric  light  signal  designed 
for  daylight  as  well  as  night  Indications  by  light  only. 
These  light  signals  have  been  considerably  Improved  within 
the  last  few  months  as  the  result  of  extensive  installations 
particularly  on  electric  railways.  The  new  type  consists 
of  a  wide  sheetlron  background  in  the  center  of  which  is 
mounted  the  lamp  case  containing  two  lenses.  These 
lenses  are  shielded  by  a  sheetlron  hood  so  as  to  Intensify 
the  daylight  indication.  The  whole  device  Is  suspended 
from  the  mast  by  a  castlron  bracket  having  a  knuckle 
Joint  so  that  the  signal  may  be  adjusted  to  focus  toward 
any  desired  point. 

The  new  Model  12  polyphase  relay  consists  of  an  Induction 
motor  movement  similar  to  that  of  the  radial  type,  hut  in- 
stead of  having  the  contacts  and  fingers  mounted  radially 
they  are  arranged  In  a  manner  very  similar  to  those  of  a 
direct  current  relay.  The  contacts  are  carried  on  a  slate  top. 
This  can  be  furnished  as  a  two  or  three  position  relay,  26 
or  60  cycles,  and  for  any  voltage. 

There  are  also  two  new  transformers  among  the  new 
apparatus.  One  is  a  standard  track  transformer  and  the 
other  is  a  combined  track  transformer  and  reactance.  Thus 
In  this  Instrument  two  devices  are  combined,  saving  space 
and  making  for  convenience  In  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation. 

The  now  stationary  automatic  reactance  lu  designed  to 
secure  a  quadrature  phase  relation  between  the  current  In 
the  track  coll  and  that  in  the  local  coil  of  a  polyphase  track 
relay.  The  reactance  Is  connected  between  the  track  and  the 
track  transformer  and  is  so  designed  that  with  the  block 
occupied,  the  power  consumption  and  flow  of  current  to  the 
track  are  less  than  that  with  the  block  unoccupied. 

The  advantages  are  that  It  has  no  moving  parts  and 
cannot  close  up  Its  magnetic  circuit  during  wet  weather 
and  thus  cause  the  track  relay  to  open;  and  It  gives  ideal 
quadrature  relation  between  the  currents  in  the  two  ele- 
ments of  a  polyphase  track  relay. 

These  and  other  recent  developments  are  shown  at  the 
Union  Exhibit  at  the  Coliseum. 


NEW  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  MOTOR  CAR. 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Chicago,  has  on  exhibition  at 
the  Coliseum,  a  new  motor  car,  the  No.  29.   It  has  a  capacity 


Fairbanks- Morse  New  No.  29  Section  Motor  Car. 


of  Blx  to  eight  men,  seated;  weighs  800  lbs.,  and  has  a  single 
cylinder,  air-cooled,  two-cycle,  valvcless  engine,  driving  the 
car  through  a  pinion  on  an  extended  shaft  which  meshes 


with  a  large  gear  located  within  one  of  the  car  wheels.  The 
speed  of  the  car  is  G  to  IS  miles  per  hour  In  either  direction. 

There  are  also  on  exhibit  light  Inspection  cars,  Noa.  28  and 
30,  and  larger  cars  Nos.  2G,  32  and  33  for  section,  bridge 
and  construction  gangs. 

The  two-cycle  engine,  air-cooled,  la  applied  to  all  the 
cars  shown.  As  these  cars  go  into  the  hands  of  many  men 
inexperienced  in  handling  machinery  of  any  kind,  the  two- 
cycle  engine  has  advantages  for  such  service  on  account  of 
Its  simplicity,  having  no  valves,  cams,  pawls,  gears,  etc. 
Being  air-cooled,  any  trouble  from  water  freezing,  etc.,  is 
obviated  and  this  also  helps  to  keep  down  the  weight 


Engine  on  New  No.  29  Motor  Car. 


Lubrication  Is  a  distinctive  feature  on  these  two-cycle  engine 
cars,  the  oil  and  gasoline  being  mixed,  one-half  pint  of  oil 
to  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  making  it  unneoesaary  for  the 
operator  to  worry  about  the  engine  geting  proper  lubrica- 
tion as  the  system  is  automatic 


AN    IMPROVED    DEVICE    FOR    MEASURING  RAIL 
DEFLECTION. 

The  customary  method  of  measuring  the  deflection  of  a 
rail  nnder  the  drop  test  is  to  lay  a  steel  straight  edge  of  a 
given  length,  or  frequently  a  wooden  straight  edge  with 
steel  corners,  on  the  head  of  the  rail  and  measure  the  deflec- 
tion from  the  edge  of  this  straight  edge  to  the  head  of  the 
rail  with  a  rule.  This  has  been  found  to  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable inaccuracy.  In  the  first  place  the  straight  edges 
commonly  used  may  themselves  become  Inaccurate,  because 


A  Device  for  Accurately  Measuring  Deflection  of  Rails. 


of  wear  or  other  reasons.  Again,  In  falling  upon  the  head 
of  the  rail  the  tup  makes  an  Indentation  in  the  head.  Also, 
quite  frequently  the  web  of  the  rail  buckles  more  or  less, 
especially  nnder  a  second  or  third  blow.  When  measuring 
from  the  head  of  the  rail,  this  buckling  and  indentation  are 
included  in  the  deflection,  and  this  may  explain  why  there 
eeems  at  times  to  be  no  relation  between  the  deflection  and 
the  elongation. 

To  provide  for  a  more  accurate  means  of  measuring  this 
deflection,  the  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph 
has  been  made  to  measure  the  deflection  on  the  base  of  the 
rail  rather  than  on  the  head.  This  dovlce  consists  of  a  steel 
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bar  3  ft.  long,  rigidly  mounted  on  two  standards,  the  bases 
of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  bar.  These  standards  are 
made  of  bard  Bteel  with  a  high  resistance  to  wear.  In  the 
center  a  graduated  scale  passes  through  a  slot  provided  with 
springs  to  retard  free  movement.  This  scale  is  graduated  to 
read  to  the  nearest  .05  In.,  the  sero  being  even  with  the  top 
of  the  scale  when  the  lower  end  Is  In  the  plane  with  the 
bases  of  the  standards.  By  simply  placing  this  device  on 
the  rail,  the  scale  Is  pushed  up  to  show  the  proper  de- 
flection and  the  springs  hold  It  there.  It  weighs  6.5  lb.  This 
device  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Gennet, 
of  H.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  and  has  been  used  by  the  Inspectors 
of  this  company  for  six  months  at  the  south  works  and  Gary 
mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  It  has  given  such  satisfaction 
at  these  points  that  it  is  planned  to  install  It  in  all  of  the 
mills  In  the  near  future. 


D.  A  A.  CONCRETE  FENCE  POSTS. 


The  Chicago  £  North  Western  established  a  small  plant 
at  Dunlap,  la.,  in  1907  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  fence 
posts.  This  plant  was  of  the  open-air  character,  all  work 
being  done  when  possible  In  the  open  air.  A  small  tem- 
porary building  was  erected  for  a  cement  storage  bouse. 
The  equipment  used  was  purchased  from  the  D.  &  A.  Post 


Concrete  Posts  on  C.  &  N.  W.  at  Evanston,  III. 


Mold  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  consisted  of  265  molds  for 
the  7  ft.  line  posts  and  25  molds  for  the  8  ft.  end  and  brace 
posts;  also  one  mold  shaker,  with  a  capacity  of  12  molds. 
Three  men  were  employed  In  this  plant,  who  were  paid  from 
16.5  to  17.5  ct.  per  hour,  and  were  able  to  make  an  average 
of  CO  posts  a  day.  The  7  ft.  line  posts  cost  18.3  ct.  each  and 
the  8  ft.  end  or  anchor  posts  cost  53  ct.  each.  The  posts 
were  reinforced  with  steel  strips  H  In.  by  %  In.  and  «  ft.  10 
In.  long,  the  concrete  mixture  being  one  part  cement  to  six 
parts  gravel. 

About  5,000  posts  have  been  manufactured  at  this  plant, 
most  of  which  have  been  used  In  the  territory  between  Dun- 
lap  and  the  Missouri  river.  The  Boyer  river  for  many  years 
was  a  source  of  trouble  to  this  portion  of  the  lino  on  account 
of  floods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  one  result  of  which 
was  to  lift  up  wooden  fence  posts  and  destroy  long  sections 
of  the  right  of  way  fences.  The  company  decided  to  replace 
the  wooden  posts  in  these  fences  with  concrete,  which  has 
been  done  with  satisfactory  results.  The  posts,  which  were 
placed  In  1907-8,  are  giving  good  satisfaction,  but  it  is  recom- 
mended that  future  posts  be  made  8  ft.  long  and  that  they 
have  same  additional  reinforcement  In  order  to  further  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  breakage  in  handling.    Some  of  the  posts 
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manufactured  at  the  Dunlap  plant  have  also  been  used  In 
ETanston,  III.,  between  the  rights  of  way  of  the  Chicago 
ft  North  Western  and  the  Northwestern  Elevated,  as  shown 
Id  the  accompanying  photograph. 


NEW  STEEL   DERAIL  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  derailing  block  of  the  Hobart-Allfree  derallera  is  now 
made  of  cast  steel,  which  Is  an  Improvement  over  previous 
forms.    In  addition  to  this  the  new  design  of  the  base  pre- 


The  No.  5  Hand-Throw  Derailer. 


sents  a  smooth  outline,  and  protects  yardmen  in  making  It 
impossible  for  tbem  to  get  their  feet  caught  in  the  device. 
Another  feature  of  interest  Is  the  Hp,  which  brings  the  lateral 
tbruBt  incident  to  derailment  directly  against  the  rail  rather 
than  against  the  supporting  base.  Then,  too,  the  derail  Is 
clamped  directly  to  the  rail,  a  feature  designed  to  eliminate 
trouble  caused  by  partial  displacement  or  by  damage  during 
either  a  derailment  or  an  accidental  trailing  through. 


No.  7  Mechanical-Throw  Derailer. 


The  No.  7  derail  for  mechanical  throw  is  made  longer  so 
as  to  Insure  positive  action  at  unexpected  higher  speeds  as 
well  as  at  low  speeds.  The  No.  5  band  throw  is  also  made  of 
cast  steel.    This  and  the  No.  7  are  both  on  exhibition  at 

space  in"  In  the  Coliseum,  by  the  Hohnrt-Allfree  Co.,  Chicago, 
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A STATION  agent  should  be  paid  what  he  is  worth. 
Everybody  will  agree  to  this.  But  how  to  decide  the 
rate  of  pay  is  not  easy.  The  significance  of  the  letter  on  this 
subject,  printed  in  another  column,  is  in  the  suggestion  which 
it  gives  that  a  straight-edge  is  not  a  suitable  instrument  for 
regulating  agents'  pay.  To  the  superintendent  this  suggestion 
is  a  reminder  that  labor-union  principles,  forever  seeking 
"standardization,"  do  nut  apply.  But  the  absence  of  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  labor-union  grievance  committee  throws  on  the 
-superintendent  all  the  greater  responsibility  lor  seeing  that  no 


"Each  case  should  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits."  This  means  that  the  superintendent  must  know  vtry 
much  more  about  the  work,  at  some  of  his  stations,  than  super- 
intendents usually  know.  In  the  absence  of  well-defined  rules 
for  grading  the  salaries  of  agents  and  fixing  the  number  of 
helpers  that  they  should  have,  a  constant  effort  to  increase  the 
quality  of  the  service  will,  in  the  long  run,  indicate  quite  well 
what  ought  to  be  done;  for  if  agents  are  made  more  efficient, 
and  if  this  policy  is  pursued  vigorously,  the  men.  when  not 
adequately  paid,  will  resign  and  go  into  other  business.  At 
any  rate  the  younger  men  will  do  this;  and  these  men's  status 
should  be  reasonably  well  defined  before  they  become  old.  An 
efficient  agent,  popular  in  bis  own  town,  should  have  his  pay 
slightly  increased  every  few  years.  In  sticking  to  the  -policy 
of  advancing  agents  only  by  transferring  them  to  another  sta- 
tion, a  railroad  often  goes  against  its  own  interest.  The  worth 
of  a  station  agent,  like  that  of  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  is  in 
large  degree  measured  by  his  popularity,  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  At  least,  it  is  one  that 
cannot  be  forced. 


C*OR  a  number  of  years  the  electrical  night  of  the  New  York 
4  Railroad  Club  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  year's 
program.  Heretofore  the  discussion  has  been  marked  by  the 
crispness  of  the  ideas  advanced  and  the,  sometimes,  sharp  con- 
troversy between  advocates  of  rival  systems,  coupled  with  some 
more  or  less  poignant  prognostications  of  what  the  future  was 
to  bring  forth.  But  this  atmosphere  of  the  meeting  was  dis- 
sipated on  Friday  last,  and  the  entire  tone  was  changed  from 
that  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  discussion  opened  with  the  some- 
what startling  statement  that  no  new  electrification  work  of 
steam  railroads  had  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year. 
There  had  been  some  extensions,  but  no  new  work,  and  the 
reason  given  was  the  frank  one  that  nothing  had  come  up  that 
warranted  electrification.  It  was  stated  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  flamboyant  attitude  of  the  electrical  engineer  of  a  dozen 
years  ago.  which  has  been  gradually  disappearing,  showed  no 
signs  of  even  a  past  existence.  The  atmosphere  was  one  in- 
dicating a  settled  state  of  affairs.  Electricity  no  longer  needs 
an  advocate.  Its  capabilities  and  limitations  are  known,  and 
it  is  accepted  by  ail  at  its  face  value,  and,  so,  it  has  dropped  out 
of  sight  as  a  question  to  be  discussed  as  to  its  availability  and 
possibility  of  application.  It  can  be  made  to  do  its  work  and 
its  adoption  has  become  merely  a  matter  of  local  conditions, 
operating  facilities  and  cost. 

/~\NE  of  the  fundamental  contentions  of  the  firemen  in  prc- 
senting  their  demands  for  higher  wages  to  the  board  of 
arbitration  is  that  labor  and,  in  this  specific  instance,  firemen 
should  share  in  the  increase  in  revenue  of  railroads  due  to  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  plant  and  to  the  greater  volume  of 
business.  In  presenting  their  case  and  in  examining  both  their 
own  witnesses  and  cross  examining  the  railroads'  witnesses  they 
have  at  times  confused  with  this  contention  certain  socialistic 
doctrines  which  may  be  inadequately  summarized  by  saying  that 
they  demand  that  while  labor  be  protected  from  any  of  the 
risks  of  a  business  enterprise,  it  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  share 
proportionately  with  those  who  take  the  risks  in  profits,  if  the 
business  turns  out  to  be  profitable.  On  Tuesday  issue  was 
squarely  joined  on  the  underlying  contention  of  the  firemen,  in 
the  testimony  of  D.  F.  Crawford,  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West.  Carefully  pre- 
pared figures  had  been  submitted  showing  that  from  actual  ob- 
servation it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the 
weight  of  a  locomotive  and  the  work  of  a  fireman.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford gave  it  as  his  unhesitating  opinion  that  larger  locomotives 
now  in  service  were  not  worked  in  general  as  close  to  capacity 
as  were  the  smaller  locomotives  in  service  some  years  ago,  and 
that  if  the  work  of  the  fireman  varied  in  any  fixed- ratio,  it  was 
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more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  work  that  was 
being  gotten  out  of  a  locomotive,  compared  to  its  total  capacity, 
than  on  any  other  basis.  Mr.  Crawford  was  asked  whether  in 
his  opinion  the  heavier  trainloads  and  greater  traffic  density 
were  due  to  any  added  effort  or  any  increased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  man  firing  the  locomotive.  Hi*  answer  was  an  un- 
qualified "no."  Cross  examining  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Carter 
asked  him  whether  this  was  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer,  implying,  a*  we  understand  it,  that  the  employer's 
point  of  view  is  that  labor  should  not  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  profits,  in  the  gaining  of  which  they  took  no  risk;  but  Mr. 
Crawford  and  probably  Mr.  Carter  himself  were  not  confused 
by  this  secondary  issue.  Mr.  Crawford  made  it  unmistakably 
plain  that,  regardless  of  any  theory  supposed  to  be  held  by  em- 
ployers at  variance  with  the  theories  of  organized  labor,  in  his 
opinion  the  fireman  had  contributed  nothing  whatsoever  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  heavier  trainload  and  greater  traffic 
density.  If  we  understood  Mr.  Crawford  correctly,  the  fireman 
has  no  more  claim  to  a  share  in  the  increase  in  earnings  on 
freight  due  to  larger  locomotives  than  has  the  mechanical  drafts- 
man who  copies  from  an  engineer's  instructions  the  drawings 
of  this  locomotive. 

THE  address  by  Halford  Erickson,  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  Commission,  an  abstract  of  which  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  for 
several  reasons.  The  general  subject  of  regulation  of  public 
utilities  by  commissions  is  prominently  before  the  public;  and 
Mr.  Erickson's  address  i*s  a  broad  statement  and  discussion  of 
the  policy  of  regulation  followed  by  a  commission  that  has  large 
powers  and  has  for  some  years  been  recognized,  regardless  of 
changes  in  its  personnel,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  regu- 
lating bodies  in  the  country-  The  specific  subject  of  valuation 
of  railways  also  is  prominently  before  the  public,  Congress  hav- 
ing just  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  valuation  of  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States;  and  Mr.  Erickson  tells  in  detail 
how  valuations  of  all  kinds  of  public  utilities,  including  railways, 
are  made1,  and  the  factors  that  are  included,  by  a  state  commis- 
sion that  has  studied  this  subject  thoroughly  from  the  stand- 
points of  law.  economics  and  public  policy,  and  that  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  making  public  utility  valuations. 
Finally,  the  address  gains  interest  from  the  experience  and 
personality  of  its  author.  Mr.  Erickson,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Wisconsin  commission,  was  active  in  the  politics  of 
his  slate,  was  a  supporter  of  the  LaFollette  wing  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  was  one  of  Governor  LaFotlette's  original  ap- 
pointees to  the  commission  in  1905,  when  it  was  reorganized  with 
largely  increased  powers.  The  other  members  appointed  at  that 
time  were  John  Barnes  and  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  both  of  whom 
long  since  retired  from  the  commission.  Mr.  Erickson  is,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  member  of  the  Wisconsin  commission  in  point 
of  service.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  moderate  tone  of  Mr. 
Erickson's  address,  and  his  outline  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods that  should  be  followed  in  public  regulation,  have  much 
significance.  His  utterances  are  equally  different  in  form  and 
substance  from  those  the  public  is  accustomed  to  hearing  from 
the  radicals  among  politicians  and  railroad  commissioners,  and 
from  the  extreme  conservatives  among  public  utility  managers. 
Undoubtedly  both  the  tone  and  substance  are  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Erickson  has  a  natural  disposition  to  be  moderate; 
but  they  must  also  be  very  largely  due  to  his  thorough  study 
of  and  great  experience  with  the  matters  he  discusses.  The 
basis  of  the  hope  for  the  success  of  government  regulation  in 
the  United  States  is  that  the  number  of  moderate  men  among 
both  those  who  regulate  public  utilities  and  those  who  manage 
them,  is,  as  indicated  by  their  public  utterances,  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so;  for  experience  in  this 
country  has  shown  that  men  of  moderate  temper  and  views  can 
usually  agree  on  and  carry  out  harmoniously  sane  and  fair 
policies. 


GRADE  AND  CURVE  REDUCTION. 

[7EW  subjects  are  of  more  vital  importance  in  the  study  of 
*  economical  railway  operation  than  the  extent  to  which  grade 
and  curve  reduction  should  be  carried.  Several  roads  are  now 
spending  large  amounts  to  secure  standards  of  grade  and  aline- 
ment  which  would  not  have  been  considered  practicable  a  few 
years  ago.  Theoretically,  the  best  line  between  two  points  is  a 
straight  line  with  a  uniform  grade.  Practically,  the  topography, 
possible  traffic  and  ability  to  secure  easier  grades  may  make  it 
advisable  to  vary  considerably  from  a  straight  line.  A  reduction 
in  the  ruling  grade  enables  larger  train  loads  to  be  handled  and 
thereby  reduces  the  cost  of  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  line  increases  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  fixed  charges  and  the  cost  of  maintenance.  It  is  im- 
portant to  determine  the  economical  limit  to  which  this  increase 
in  length  may  be  carried  to  secure  lower  ruling  grades.  This 
limit  varies  on  different  roads,  for  the  greater  the  traffic,  espe- 
cially of  low  grade  freight  which  permits  heavy  train  loading,  the 
greater  the  amount  a  road  is  justified  in  spending  to  reduce  its 
grades.  Obviously,  a  road  having  the  traffic  density  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  can  afford  to  spend  more  to  secure  low  grades 
than  a  western  line  having  only  a  few  trains  a  day. 

Other  considerations  also  enter,  one  being  the  starting  resist- 
ance of  a  train,  which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  resistance 
of  the  train  in  motion.  Numerous  tests  have  shown  this  starting 
resistance  to  be  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  a  OJ  or  0J5 
per  cent,  grade.  Where  possible,  therefore,  ruling  grades  are 
either  reduced  by  this  amount  near  stations,  water  tanks,  signals 
and  other  points  where  trains  stop  frequently,  or  these  facilities 
are  located  on  grades  lower  than  the  ruling.  As  trains  may  occa- 
sionally have  to  stop  at  any  point  on  the  road,  many  engineers 
have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  ruling  grade  below 
0,3  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  last  few  years  lower  ruling  grades  have 
been  adopted  on  several  roads,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Spo- 
kane. Portland  &  Seattle,  which  was  built  in  1907  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  0.2  per  cent,  between  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  While  this  line  was  built  along  the 
Columbia  river,  the  low  grade  adopted  materially  increased  the 
cost  of  construction  and  caused  considerable  discussion.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  fixed  0.2  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  grade  for  a 
second  track  across  the  stale  of  Indiana,  which  has  been  built 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Erie  is  building  a  second  track 
between  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Corry,  which  has  the  same  ruling 
grade  and  involves  some  very  heavy  work.  Measured  by  the 
standards  of  previous  years,  these  grades  may  not  be  justified, 
but  their  adoption  is  proof  that  new  standards  are  being 
developed. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  such  low  grades  is  based  on  the  rea- 
soning followed  in  adopting  momentum  grades.  Within  recent 
years  the  momentum  or  velocity  grade  has  come  to  be  considered' 
approved  practice  when  located  between  stations  where  there  is 
no  cause  for  regular  'stopping  of  trains.  In  such  cases  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  run  the  risk  of  a  train  being  stopped  by  some 
unexpected  cause,  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  double  to 
the  first  siding  beyond  the  top  of  the  grade,  or  to  back  down  and 
make  another  run  for  the  hill.  The  0.2  per  cent,  grade  may  be 
operated  in  the  same  way  if  the  grades  at  stations,  water  tanks 
and  other  regular  stops  are  so  laid  that  the  virtual  grade  at  these 
points  does  not  exceed  the  actual  ruling  gTade. 

Even  more  startling  than  these  standards  for  grade  reduction 
are  those  which  are  being  adopted  for  curves  The  Burlington 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  building  a  second  track  along 
its  line  extending  300  miles  south  from  St  Paul.  Minn.,  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  old  line  was  built 
with  a  maximum  curve  of  3  deg.  at  a  moderate  cost.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  the  second  track,  this  standard  of  curva- 
ture is  being  reduced  to  1  defr..  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost.  The  Milwaukee  has  been  building  a  second  track  betweerr 
Minneapolis.  Minn  ,  and  Aberdeen,  S,  O.,  the  past  three  year* 
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and  is  at  present  double  tracking  its  line  across  the  state  of  Iowa ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  maximum  curvature  is  1  deg.  The  lines 
included  in  this  work  aggregate  over  600  miles  and  involve  some 
heavy  construction.  These  examples  indicate  that  railways  are 
being  built  today  to  standards  which  were  not  thought  of  a  few 
years  ago.  For  this  reason  the  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of 
resistance  by  Walter  Loring  Webb  in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  is  especially  valuable.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  it 
deserves  serious  consideration;  and  a  thorough  discussion  will 
help  to  bring  together  all  the  essential  facts. 

"AMERICAN  METHODS"  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  of  Eng- 
land for  1912  shows  interestingly  the  results  gained  on 
an  English  railway  by  what  are  significantly  known  as  •Amer- 
ican methods."  Some  years  ago  George  Paish,  editor  of  the 
Statist  of  London,  published  a  scries  of  articles  criticising  the 
operation  of  English  railways  as  unnecessarily  costly.  These 
papers  were  republished  in  a  book  entitled  "The  British  Rail- 
way Position."  The  main  ground  of  Mr.  Paish's  criticism 
was  that  the  English  roads  handled  their  traffic  in  too  small 
train  loads.  He  sharply  contrasted  the  fact  that  the  train 
mileage  of  English  railways  increased  practically  as  fast  in 
proportion  as  the  amount  of  traffic  they  handled  with  the 
fact  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  by  working  stead- 
ily to  increase  their  freight  train  loads,  handled  a  rapidly 
growing  business  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  train  miles.  The  railways  of  the  United  States 
long  ago  began  compiling  ton  mileage,  passenger  mileage 
and  train  load  statistics,  and  it  has  been  largely  by  constant 
study  and  comparison  of  these  that  the  railway  managers  of 
this  county  have  been  able  to  exercise  supervision  that  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  very  large  freight  train 
loads  in  which  business  is  handled  here.  Mr.  Paish  urged 
the  railway  managers  of  England  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  American  brethren.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  owing 
to  differences  in  conditions,-  traffic  in  England  could  not  be 
handled  in  as  large  train  loads  as  in  the  United  State?,  hut 
he  was  sure  that  the  train  loading  oi  English  railways  could 
be  increased  and  that  thereby  substantial  economics  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  George  Gibb,  then  general  manager  of  the 
North-Eastern,  soon  afterward  introduced  "American"  meth- 
ods so  far  as  he  thought  they  were  applicable  to  British  con- 
ditions. The  North-Eastern  ever  since  has  compiled  and  used 
statistics  similar  to  those  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 
The  results  are  indicated  by  its  train  load,  train  mileage  and 
financial  figures.  In  1902.  when  it  began  compiling  these 
statistics,  its  average  goods  train  load  was  59.76  tons;  in  1912 
it  was  95.4  tons.  In  1902  its  mineral  tonnage  per  train  wan 
113.81  tons;  in  1912  it  was  183.86  tons.  In  1902  its  total  average 
tonnage  per  freight  train  was  84.23  tons;  in  1912  it  was  133.84 
tons.  The  increase  in  its  average  freight  train  load  in  10  years 
was  66  per  cent. 

The  average  freight  train  load  of  the  North-Eastern  docs 
not  seem  large  when  compared  with  that  of  the  railways  in 
this  country,  which,  in  1910,  was  380  tons.  But  when  its  train- 
load  is  compared  with  that  of  English  railways  in  general  the 
showing  is  quite  different.  While  no  trainload  statistics  for  all 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  available,  other  sta- 
tistics that  are  available  indicate  that  their  average  trainload  is 
only  85  to  90  tons  The  main  reasons  for  the  small  train  loads  in 
England  arc  that  the  average  haul  per  ton  is  very  short— it  was 
only  24  miles  on  the  I>ondon  &  North-Eastern  in  1912— that 
freight  is  shipped  in  small  consignments,  and  that  the  railways 
handle  it  in  small  cars  and  in  trains  that  arc  run  on  regular 
schedules  and  at  hi«h  speeds.  The  experience  of  the  North- 
Eastern  shows,  however,  that  the  British  roads  by  the  use  of 


American  methods  can  increase  their  train  loading.  The  North- 
Eastern,  largely  because  it  has  secured  better  train  loading, 
has  strengthened  its  financial  position.  Its  property  is  well 
maintained;  and  it  announced  a  dividend  for  the  last  half  of 
1912  at  the  rate  of  7}4  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  average  for  British  railways. 

Not  many  students  of  railway  economics  seem  to  appreciate 
that  the  system  of  economizing  by  handling  freight  traffic  iu 
large  train  loads  originated  in  the  United  States,  or  how 
largely  it  is  still  confined  to  this  country.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system  the  greatest  credit  to  any  individual  is 
due  to  James  J.  Hill.  The  only  country  whose  railways 
handle  their  freight  in  anywhere  near  as  large  train  loads  as 
those  of  this  country  is  Canada;  and  there  the  methods  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  have  been  applied  by  railway 
managers  such  as  Sir  William  Van  Home,  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessy  and  Charles  M.  Hays,  who  were  born  in  the  United 
States  and  received  their  early  railway  training  here. 

The  way  that  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Canadian  roads  is 
handled  contrasts  sharply  with  the  way  in  which  that  of  the 
railways  of  Australia — the  second  greatest  of  British  colonies 
— is  handled.  The  freight  traffic  density  of  the  Canadian 
roads  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  New  South  Wales 
roads,  the  average  ton  miles  per  mile  in  Canada  in  1912  be- 
ing 731,776  and  in  New  South  Wales  only  226.906.  While 
the  volume  of  freight  traffic  on  the  New  South  Wales  roads 
is  comparatively  light,  a  large  part  of  it  is  well  adapted  to 
heavy  loading,  63  per  cent,  of  it  being  minerals.  Never- 
theless, while  the  Canadian  roads  handled  an  average  of  325 
tons  per  train  in  1912.  the  New  South  Wales  roads  handled 
an  average  of  only  90  tons  per  train.  In  consequence,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  density  of  the  Canadian 
roads  was  over  220  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  New 
South  Wales  roads,  the  New  South  Wales  roads  actually  ran 
more  freight  trains  per  mile  to  handle  their  very  much 
smaller  traffic,  the  average  freight  train  miles  per  mile  on 
the  Canadian  roads  being  only  2.252  and  on  the  New  South 
Wales  2,512.  It  is  largely  owing  to  this  that  the  Canadian 
roads  can  make  an  average  rate  of  7.57  mills  per  ton  per 
mile,  while  the  New  South  Wales  roads  charge  1.78  cents. 

It  strikes  a  student  of  American  and  Canadian  railway  af- 
fairs as  rather  curious  that  in  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  light 
traffic,  the  matter  of  "duplicating"— in  other  words,  double- 
tracking — the  lines  is  being  vigorously  agitated.  Although 
the  New  South  Wales  lines  are  handling  only  a  traffic  which 
any  single  track  railway  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
would  handle  with  ease,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  some 
of  their  lines  are  congested.  What  they  are  congested  with, 
however,  is  not  traffic  but  trains.  It  would  seem  from  their 
statistics  that  by  increasing  their  car  loads  and  train  loads 
the  New  South  Wales  lines  could  handle  their  freight  traffic 
with  one-half  as  many  freight  train  miles  per  mile  as  they 
now  run,  and  thereby  make  large  savings  in  operating  ex- 
penses and  postpone  the  time  when  a  large  investment  in 
additional  trackage  will  be  necessary.  Even  if  they  were 
doubled  their  freight  train  loads  would  be  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  large  as  those  of  the  Canadian  roads.  The  Can- 
adian roads  handle  63  per  cent,  more  ton  miles  and  passenger 
miles  per  mile  than  those  of  New  South  Wales;  yet  their 
train  miles  per  mile  are  18  per  cent,  less  and  their  operating 
expenses  per  mile  are  slightly  less. 

The  difference  between  the  rates  and  operating  results  of 
the  Canadian  and  the  New  South  Wales  lines,  both  of  them 
in  new  and  undeveloped  countries,  show  how  much  more 
desirable  is  the  application  of  American  methods  than  of 
English  methods  to  transportation  in  such  countries.  The 
fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  railways  are  operated  by 
the  government  and  most  of  those  of  Canada  by  private 
companies  has  no  small  bearing  on  the  matter. 
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"KEEPING  THE  BUNK  IN  BUNKUM." 

IN  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott  a  few  week*  ago, 
*  Samuel  G.  Blythe  compared  the  methods  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  American  Congress.  After 
many  years  spent  in  close  contact  with  the  American  legislator 
he  went  to  England  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  legislator  and 
legislation  there.  He  concluded  that  while  there  may  be  a 
question  historically  whether  it  was  the  English  parliamentarian 
or  the  American  congressman  "who  first '  put  the  bunk  in 
bunkum,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  some  time  or  other 
both  put  it  in  and  that  they  are  both  sedulously  keeping  it  there. 
Congressmen  are  being  assisted  in  this  country  by  the  state 
legislatures  and  many  other  public  officials. 

Not  long  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (212 
U.  S.  1/  criticised  the  disposition  of  legislative  bodies  (Con- 
gress, legislatures,  and  city  governments)  to  dodge  their  duties 
and  leave  it  to  the  courts  to  decide  whether  private  property  is 
being  confiscated.  Legislators  very  often  "pass  it  up  to-  the 
courts,"  to  employ  their  own  language — that  is,  enact  any  meas- 
ure the  notion  of  the  hour  or  the  clamor  of  the  street  suggests, 
notwithstanding  they  may  believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional  or 
otherwise  invalid.  This  kind  of  disloyalty  to  duty  and  to  coun- 
try has  brought  undeserved  criticism  upon  the  courts  for  de- 
claring void  laws  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  crying  need  of  the  time  in  getting  actual  law  to  con- 
form to  business  requirements  in  some  way  of  taking  the  "bunk 
out  of  bunkum,"  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  have  one 
advantage  over  us,  viz.,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no  bills  can 
be  introduced  except  by  the  government;  that  is  by  the  party 
in  power.  In  this  country  every  member  can  introduce  "bunk" 
bills  without  limit. 

»      ♦  • 

For  a  number  of  years  men  seeking  to  acquire  or  desiring  to 
retain  office  have  employed  the  spectacular  means  of  going 
after  "big  business"  or  "the  man  higher  up."  This  gives  the 
statesman  a  position  in  the  limelight,  docs  not  detract  from 
the  voting  power  behind  him,  and  consequently  has  become  the 
most  popular  course  to  take. 

The  spectacular  regulation  of  railways  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
provoke  a  protest  from  the  sober  people  of  the  country,  who 
see  that  the  present  earnings  of  the  companies  are  inadequate 
for  the  good  of  traffic  and  the  safety  of  the  public.  But  many 
a  quack  statesman  went  into  office  and  achieved  distinction  by 
spectacular  assaults  upon  the  carriers.  The  railway  companies 
were  largely  defenseless;  for,  even  their  employees  often  voted 
against  their  interests  down  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  many 
of  them  began  to  see  on  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered. 
So  the  legislator  was  free  to  go  through  his  spectacular  per- 
formance without  suffering  a  loss  of  votes.  Where  his  ac- 
tivities would  alienate  voters,  or  affect  unfavorably  the  interests 
of  those  who  control  votes,  he  maintains  "a  masterly  inactivity." 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  proper  supervision  of  railways 
to  insure  reasonable  rates  and  to  prevent  discriminations.  But 
regulation  of  railways  illustrates  what  a  thundering  emphasis 
has  been  put  upon  what  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence 
to  the  man  who  pays  the  monthly  bills,  while  matters  of  living 
costs  bearing  with  extreme  weight  on  him  and  his  family  have 
passed  and  still  pass  unremedied  and,  indeed,  almost  unstudied. 
So  when  tlie  cry  about  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living 
reached  its  loudest  the  legislator  was  unprepared  to  discuss 
or  deal  with  the  subject  He  was  bewildered  because  his  ten- 
year  assault  on  railway  rates  had  proved  the  prophecy  of  rail- 
road managers  by  producing  no  effect  to.  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  pays  the  bills.  The  statesman  was  outclassed  by  the  oc- 
casion and  the  opportunity;  and  nothing  definite  or  practical 
is  being  done  to  correct  the  wasteful  and  oppressive  methods 
of  business  that  are  a  real  back-breaking  weight  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  multitudinous  class  called 
"middle-men."  Sometime  ago  a  railroad  officer  bought  a  pound 
of  California  cherries  in  Chicago  for  30  cents.    The  man  who 


had  invested  his  money  in  the  orchard,  taken  the  risks  and 
performed  the  labor  of  production,  sold  the  cherries  for  four 
cents.  The  carrier  hauled  them  2,500  miles  for  1.15  cents.  The 
middle-men  got  the  other  24.85  cents.  This  is  not  an 
extraordinary  case.  The  common  carrier's  charge  which  enters 
into  the  food  and  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  the  average 
family  is  trifling.  Nevertheless,  for  about  ten  years  the  in- 
terest and  political  activities  of  a  school-bred  and  college-bred 
country  have  been  turned  toward  the  hammering  down  of 
freight  rates.  If  something  had  been  done  about  eliminating 
that  24.85  cents  on  cherries  and  a  similar  part  of  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  meat,  fruit,  and 
other  necessaries,  the  cost  of  living  might  be  quite  another 
matter  today. 

Recently  a  case  was  tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  which  middle-men  in  Kansas  complained  of 
freight  rates  which  were  prejudicial  to  them  in  "their  terri- 
tory" (as  they  termed  it)  in  comparison  with  rates  paid  by 
middle-men  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Kansas  City.  There  was  the 
so-called  "Topeka  territory"  the  "Wichita  territory,"  the 
"Salina  territory,"  and  the  "Hutchinson  territory,"  in  which  the 
shippers  thought  they  had  a  right  to  interject  themselves  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  seller,  and  thereby  add  to  the  costs 
of  living.  The  consumer  should  not  be  obliged  to  buy  in  any 
of  the  territories  mentioned,  or  in  Kansas  City  or  St  Louis, 
if  the  thing  he  wants  is  not  made  at  one  of  those  placet.  The 
consumer  should  be  helped  to  buy  as  far  as  practicable  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  or  the  producer.  Most  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  rates  of  carriers  made  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  before  the  state  commissions  have 
been  made  by  the  middle-men.  and  most  of  the  decisions  of  the 
commissions  have  tended  to  strengthen  and  entrench  them. 
The  noise  of  contention  which  has  all  but  cracked  the  firmament 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been,  as  so  many  think,  the 
sound  of  combat  between  freight-payer  and  carrier  between  a 
people  struggling  to  be  free  and  predatory  corporations  fighting 
to  maintain  a  thralldom.  The  strife  has  been  chiefly  of  middle- 
man against  middle-man.  with  the  carriers  and  the  real  freight- 
payers  bearing  the  burden. 

•      *  » 

The  monopoly  and  the  largely  needless  cold  storage  of  eatables 
has  received  no  adequate  attention  while  the  legislator  has  been 
"keeping  the  bunk  in  bunkum"  by  clamoring  for  the  head  of  the 
man  higher  up.  A  lower  cost  of  food  and  a  minimum  amount 
of  it  that  is  tainted  would  do  the  average  worker  much  more 
good  than  he  could  derive  from  the  presence  of  a  big  man  in 
a  penitentiary.  The  grossly  inefficient  methods  of  distribution 
and  delivery  in  the  cities  have  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  costs 
of  the  middle-men.  And  these  costs,  unlike  railway  freight 
charges,  weigh  heavily  on  the  individual. 

Closely  related  to  the  default  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  the  general  uncleanncss  of  food  and  water.  Recently 
published  statistics  show  that  in  50  of  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  only  one-fifth  as  many  as  they 
are  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  this  country 
anybody  has  been  pretty  free  to  sell  anything  to  anybody  else  in 
the  way  of  dirty  foods  and  dirty  drinks.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  in  many  of  the  kitchens  in  the  cities  where  food  is 
prepared  in  large  quantities  care  and  cleanness  are  uncommon. 
Bread  and  other  foodstuffs  are  handled  and  delivered  without 
being  wrapped.  Formerly  Chicago  followed  the  example  of  the 
pious  Hindoo,  who  lives  where  cholera  begins,  and  drank  the 
water  from  its  wash  basin  and  drainage  system.  Later  it  con- 
structed a  drainage  canal  and  poured  its  sewage  into  it ;  and  the 
cities  along  the  Mississippi  complained  that  it  thus  kept  up  to  a 
degree  the  Saxon  practice  described  by  Macaulay  of  throwing 
slops  and  uncleanness  out  of  the  windows  and  into  the  streets, 
perchance  upon  the  heads  of  passers-by.  Meantime  our  legis- 
lators have  been  thundering  about  railway  over-capitalization  that 
cannot  be  proved  and  denouncing  the  lowest  freight  rates  in  the 
world. 
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Nor  have  legislators  given  relief  from  the  injustice  of  our  so- 
called  "system"  of  taxation.  The  burden  upon  the  poor  house- 
holder and  '.lie  large  corporation  is  very  heavy,  while  it  is  rela- 
tively light  on  many  that  arc  competent  to  pay.  A  good  side- 
stepper  need  pay  nothing.  Rut  of  course  there  is  nothing  political 
to  be  lost  by  "soaking*'  the  small  taxpayer;  there  is  spcctacularity 
and  popularity  to  be  gained  by  going  after  the  common  carrier; 
and  there  is  some  risk  in  going  after  the  big  local  business  man. 

♦  ♦  • 

The  law  writers  say  that  as  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,  it  should  be  exercised  only  to  the  least  degree  neces- 
sary to  support  the  government.  But  the  'question  with  the 
modern  statesman  is  not  where  it  should  be  exercised,  hut  where 
it  <an  be ;  and  all  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Yankee  has  been 
exercised  in  devising  new  ways  to  lay  taxes.  In  several  instances 
the  rivalry  of  publicans  in  different  states  to  collect  an  inheritance 
tax  on  the  property  left  by  a  man  has  portended  that  one  of  these 
times  the  corpse  will  be  stripped  of  its  cerement.  Everybody  is 
paying  more  taxes  than  he  ever  did  before,  and  yet  the  Taft 
administration  had  to  invent  the  corporation  earnings  tax  to  get 
the  country  out  of  the  hole  into  which  the  Roosevelt  reign  had 
put  it. 

Where  does  all  this  money  go?  There  is  probably  not  a  city 
in  the  country  of  over  100.000  population  with  adequate  school- 
house  facilities.  We  do  not  pay  our  teachers  reasonably,  and 
have  often  been  twitted  by  foreigners  with  being  the  only  people 
in  the  world  that  let  out  the  education  of  their  children  to  the 
lowest  bidders.  We  don't  pay  our  judges  adequately.  The  man- 
agement of  almost  any  public  institution  affords  material  for  a 
scandal  on  any  dull  day  that  a  newspaper  wants  to  look  in.  We 
don't  enforce  our  laws  against  crime.  What  becomes  of  all  the 
money  raised  by  taxes?  The  constant  increase  of  taxes,  like  the 
constant  hammering  of  freight  rates,  does  not  seem  to  produce 
results.  Should  not  actual  law  be  brought  up  more  nearly  to 
such  needs  of  business?  There  would  be  no  "bunk"  in  a  genuine 
reform  of  taxation  Doubtless  that  is  why  the  dull  and  difficult 
subject  does  not  recommend  itself  to  most  legislators. 

•  ♦  • 

One  of  the  results  of  our  grossly  inefficient  government  is  that 
over  9,000  homicides  are  committed  in  this  country  in  a  year. 
Might  not  conditions  be  improved  by  regulating  railway  rates  a 
little  less  and  murder  a  little  more?  Another  result  of  inefficient 
government — of  the  failure  to  pass  and  enforce  good  laws— is 
that  almost  5,500  trespassers  are  killed  on  our  railways  annually. 
Is  regulation  to  save  the  lives  of  passengers  so  much  more  impor- 
tant than  regulation  to  save  the  lives  of  the  fifteen  times  as  many 
trespassers  who  are  killed5 

How  much  longer  will  it  take  the  good  people  of  this  country 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  need  of  the  time  is  for  putting 
more  stress  on  the  important  and  less  on  the  relatively  unimpor- 
tant ;  that  "bunkum"  is  not  good  government ;  that  "bunk"  is  not 
the  corner  stone  of  good  government ;  and  that  therefore  "keep- 
ing the  hunk  in  bunkum"  is  not  the  first  duty  of  a  statecman? 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Rtflali'l,  J'aluali.iH  aiti  Drf ririolinn  t>1  r»blic  I'lilitici.  lif  S.  S. 
WTrr,  cim.ullinR  e.i.n.ccr,  Columliu*.  Ohio.  I'ublMicd  by  ,ht  S«r. 
&  Simmon  Co,.  116  Wcjl  Sprinj  Mrcct.  Columbu..  Ohio.  Klrxiblt 
leather  bindinit;  Jniiia  |i«Kr,   'U  !>»*"•    I'rici.  S5 

This  liook  is  a  discussion  and  compilation  of  the  pertinent,  eco- 
nomic and  legal  facts  relating  to  the  valuation  of  public  utilities. 
The  book  is  intended  not  as  an  argument  for  or  against  valu- 
ation, but  rather  an  attempt  to  establish  a  code  for  valuation, 
No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  discuss  the  author's  theory  of 
valuation,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  two  engineers  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  details  of  the  basis  on  which  a  valuation  should 
be  made.  The  brx-k  is  well  gotten  up,  It  contains,  besides  13 
chapters  on  the  general  subject  of  valuation,  two  chapters  giving 
engineering  and  reference  data,  and  a  sixteenth  chapter  con- 
taining a  bibliography.   The  book  has  47  illustrations. 


Inciter*  to  the  ISdttor. 


ENTERPRISING  STATION  AGENTS. 


Qvumstowr,  Win.,  March  20, 
To  THE  KnlTOH  OF  THE  RAILWAY  ACE  GAZETTE  I 

In  your  issue  of  February  21.  page  334,  in  an  article  on  "What 
Many  Station  Agents  Miss,"  »c  are  told  in  an  interesting  way 
how  station  agents  could  use  their  spare  time  to  assist  the 
company  by  getting  new  industries  located  at  their  stations; 
giving  some  instances  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  that 
line.  The  agent's  time  belongs  to  the  company  employing  him 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  use  his  spare  time 
outside  of  his  regular  duties  to  secure  extra  business. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  I  prefer  the  station  I 
am  appointed  to  rather  than  the  one  I  have  worked  up  to  a 
good  business.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  in  new  industries,  but  it 
is  a  decidedly  different  matter  to  take  care  of  them  after  you 
get  them  into  your  town.  I  think  that  the  main  reason  that 
more  agents  do  not  keep  awake  in  that  line  is  that  the  railway 
companies  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  increased  business 
means  increased  work  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  If  some  man 
before  him  has  managed  the  station  without  the  increased  busi- 
ness, they  will  work  the  life  out  of  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  do 
the  work,  after  having  been  the  means  of  getting  the  increased 
business,  they  will  appreciate  his  work  by  removing  him  and 
getting  someone  else  to  take  the  position,  at  the  same  salary 
and  no  more  help.  My  experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  the  way  it  goes.  Such  an  appreciation 
doesn't  offer  much  inducement  for  a  man  to  "let  out  his  bait" 
and  work  hard. 

I  am  telling  you  plain  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  handling 
different  men,  each  case  should  be  considered  in  a  class  by  it- 
self, as  much  as  possible.  The  straight  edge  of  a  rigid  rule 
should  not  be  applied  to  all  cases  indiscriminately.  I  believe 
that,  if  each  case  were  considered  on  its  own  merits,  far  greater 
justice  and  efficiency  would  be  accomplished.  If  a  station  is 
in  real  need  of  additional  assistance,  and  does  not  get  it,  the 
surplus  business  will  many  times  be  lost  or  driven  away  through 
inattention  or  intentional  neglect.  It  docs  not  take  much  in- 
crease in  earnings  to  pay  another  clerk's  salary.     M.  L.  D. 


SUITABLE  STUDIES  FOR  STATION  AGENTS. 

Thiu  Laim,  Wis.,  March  17,  191  J. 
To  THE  EmTOR  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AGE  GAZETTE: 

Our  modern  magazines  abound  with  advertisements  of  cor- 
respondence schools  guaranteeing  to  teach  everything  from 
Law  to  Engineering,  and  from  How  to  Sell  Real  Estate  to  How 
to  Speak  French.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  railroad 
men,  especially  station  and  office  men,  are  great  consumers 
of  these  so  called  courses  of  instruction ;  and,  while  for  one 
already  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  subject  which  he  essays 
to  study  they  might  be  of  some  assistance,  I  believe  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  arc  soon  dropped,  leaving  the  pur- 
chaser out  of  pocket  the  amount  he  has  paid,  and  his  em- 
ployer out  the  time  and  energy  he  has  wasted  on  it. 

It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  the  railroad  employees  taking 
up  these  courses  do  so,  not  because  they  really  want  to  study 
law,  banking,  civil  engineering,  or  the  dozen  and  one  things 
they  take  up,  but  simply  because  they  are  ambitious  to  fit 
themselves  for  a  higher  and  more  remunerative  position ;  and 
the  advertisement,  with  its  alluring  literature,  is  the  only  way 
they  sec  open.  If  the  railroads  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  good  railroad  literature,  and  books  giv- 
ing instruction  on  railroad  matters  they  would  not  waste  their 
money,  nor  their  employers'  time,  on  instructions  pertaining 
to  outside  occupations;  and  both  the  company  and  the  em- 
ployee would  be  ahead. 

I  believe  that  if  some  department  of  the  railway  made  it  a 
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point  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  books  published  pertaining  to 
the  railway  business,  reporting  on  each  as  to  its  merits;  and  to 
assist  railway  employees  to  any  possible  reduction  in  rates  of 
subscription  to  the  better  class  of  railway  magazines,  such  as 
the  Haihvay  Age  Gazette,  much  good  could  be  accomplished, 
and  much  assistance  given  to  the  rank  and  tile  of  employees  in 
gaining  proficiency  in  their  work. 

D.  E.  Lamox, 

Agent,  Chicago  &  North  Wcatcrn  Railway. 


SLOVENLY  WHI8TLING. 

IUadtoio,  Fa..  M»rch  8.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

While  much  has  of  late  been  written  upon  the  very  com- 
mendable "Safety-First  Movement,"  I  do  not  recall  having  read 
anything  on  one  subject  which  might  properly  come  under  this 
head— that  of  the  proper  use  of  the  locomotive  whistle  in  con- 
veying signals. 

To  illustrate,  the  book  oi  rules  prescribes  two  long  followed 
by  two  short  blasts  of  the  whistle  on  approaching  a  road 
crossing.  Stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  road  crossing  on 
some  busy  main  line— or,  better  yet,  at  a  place  like  Dcpew,  N.  V.. 
where  the  New  York  Central,  the  Lehigh,  the  Lackawanna  and 
the  Erie  parallel  each  other  within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance— and  listen  to  all  of  the  various  interpretations  of  that 
rule.  You  hear  two  blasts  followed  by  two  shorter  ones,  all 
consuming  from  one  to  three  seconds :  and.  all  being  quiet  and 
weather  conditions  perfect,  the  whistle  is  heard:  with  condi- 
tions unfavorable  it  is  not  heard.  Then  there  is  the  whistle 
blown  with  such  poor  spacing  of  the  blasts  that  at  a  distance  it 
may  sound  like  one  long  and  two  short  blasts,  or  like  two  long 
and  one  short.  Next  you  may  hear  two  reasonably  long  fol- 
lowed by  two  short  blasts,  all  full,  clear  and  nicely  spaced. 
And  so  on ;  as  each  train  comes  along  there  is  a  different  style 
to  the  signal,  some  good  and  some  not. 

This  applies  to  other  whistle  signals  as  well.  Several  years 
ago  while  spending  the  night  on  a  farm  midway  between  E>un- 
kirk  and  Brocton  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Lake  Shore 
tracks  I  heard  a  limited  train  on  that  road  whistle  in  a  maimer 
that  sounded  good.  The  two  long  blasts  were  each  of  about 
three  seconds'  duration,  and  the  two  short  ones  of  about  one 
and  one-half  seconds  and  about  a  two-second  interval  between 
the  blasts.  Have  you  heard  the  station  whistle  of  one  short 
blast  of  less  than  one  second's  duration?  A  blast  of  from  live 
to  ten  seconds  would  have  clearly  advised  the  train  crew  as 
well  as  the  agent  at  the  station  of  the  train's  approach  to  the 
station,  while  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  "less  than  a  second'' 
blast  docs. 

I  believe  that  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  the 
whistle  than  is  now  the  general  practice.  The  blasts  should 
be  sufficiently  long  and  fully  spaced  to  clearly,  distinctly  and 
definitely  communicate  the  signal  intended.  While  it  may  be 
technically  complying  with  the  law  to  blow  the  whistle  any  old 
way,  yet  equitably  and  ethically  it  is  not  a  reasonable  compliance 
unless  the  results  for  which  the  law  is  intended  arc  fulfilled. 

W.  R.  Shaw. 

(We  print  this  rather  long  letter  because  it  brings  up  a  subject 
to  which  more  attention  should  be  given.  The  title  which  we 
have  put  on  the  letter  expresses  an  idea  which  must  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  careful  railroad  officer  very  frequently  on  the 
great  majority  of  roads.  We  have  touched  on  this  subject 
editorially  now  and  then.  The  few  superintendents  who  have 
responded  to  what  we  have  said  have  reported  their  experiences 
in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  most  superintendents  and 
trainmasters  are  too  much  engrossed,  with  matters  deemed 
more  important,  to  give  more  than  occasional  and  superficial  at- 
tention to  this  one.  Our  correspondent  commends  the  artistic 
performance  of  the  engineman  of  the  Lake  Shore  Limited  who 
cheered  the  farmers  of  the  "grape  belt"  with  a  signal  which 
aroused  the  echoes  of  the  night  for  about  15  seconds    We  can 


readily  understand  that  in  a  lonely  farm  house,  half  way  between 
Dunkirk  and  Brocton,  especially  if  not  situated  too  near  the 
railway,  one  might  be  glad,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
to  hear  this  evidence  that  the  world  was  still  alive;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  this  innocent  theory  of  life,  there  are  thousands 
of  people,  all  along  the  railroads  of  America,  who  make  a  very 
rational  demand  for  less  noise  instead  of  more.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  adjust  the  equities  with  precision,  for  where  trains  are 
very  numerous  the  briefest  whistle  blasts  become  a  nuisance  by 
their  frequency.  The  only  reasonable  rule,  therefore,  is  to  make 
every  blast  as  short  as  is  practicable.  Two  seconds  is  long 
enough  for  the  highway  crossing  signal;  three  seconds  should 
be  called  very  long.  To  require  every  engineman  to  rightly 
proportion  the  length  of  all  the  sounds  is  the  duty  of  every 
superintendent.  In  many  situations  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  the  public 
not  only  to  shorten  blasts,  but  to  use  softer  whistles.— Editor.  ] 


SECTIONAL  CROWN  FIREBOX. 


Xiw  Ycjbk,  Mirth  11.  191  J. 
To  THE  Ernie*  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AcE  GAZETTE  : 

The  article  on  "Impressions  of  Hungarian  Railway  Practice," 
by  Henry  W.  Jacobs,  in  your  issue  of  March  7,  illustrates  a  iire- 
box  having  a  crown  built  up  of  channel  sections  and  designated 
as  the  Polonco  sectional  crown  firebox.  The  statement  is  made 
in  a  foot  note  that:  "The  first  one  was  built  30  years  ago  by 
the  late  Herr  Polonco.  an  Austrian  engineer,"  from  which  the 
natural  implication  is  that  the  design  was  originated  by  the 
party  named. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  that  which  has  been  applied  to  some 
extent  in  Europe,  under  the  title  of  the  "Polonceau  firebox," 
having  been  patented  by  Monsieur  Polonceau,  a  French  engi- 
neer. (French  patent  No.  124.069,  April  25,  1878.)  It  will  be 
found  illustrated  in  Orson  fur  die  F ortschritte  des  F.isenboh»- 
Kesens  in  Tecknicher  Bcsiebung,  Band  16,  1879,  Taf.  III.  Figs. 
13  and  14,  and  in  La  Cltaudiere  Locomotive  el  son  Outillage, 
by  <>.  Richard,  Paris,  1886,  Figs.  24  to  27,  and  the  following 
statement  (literal  translation)  is  made  regarding  it:  "The  en- 
tirely recent  invention  of  M.  Polonceau  has  not  yet  received 
the  definitive  sanction  of  a  prolonged  practice,  but  it  seems 
difficult  to  foresee,  for  this  logical  simplification  of  the  firebox 
of  locomotives,  anything  other  than  a  full  success" 

In  both  these  publications,  strips  of  metal  are  shown  inter- 
posed between  the  channel  sections.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Jacobs' 
informant  has,  doubtless  inadvertently,  misled  him,  and  as  to 
"Herr  Polonco,  an  Austrian  engineer,"  I  think  that  "there  never 
was  no  sich  person." 

However,  this  may  be,  the  credit  of  originality  of  this  design 
cannot  be  awarded  to  either  Monsieur  Polonceau  or  "Herr 
Polonco,"  nor  was  it  first  built  by  either  of  them,  as  will  appear 
by  reference  to  the  illustrated  article  entitled  "Locomotive 
Boiler.  Designed  by  Joseph  A.  Miller,  C.  E.,  Boston,  U.  S  ," 
in  The  Engineer,  London.  March  3.  1871.  page  142,  from  which 
1  make  the  following  excerpt:  "The  boiler,  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  unites  two  of  Mr.  Miller's  patents, 
each  of  which  has  been  tested  by  practice.  Fig.  1  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  locomotive  boiler.  15  ft.  long  with  4  ft.  6  in. 
barrel.  .  .  .  The  crown  chest  (sic)  is  made  up  of  flanged 
sections  6  in.  wide  and  6  in  deep.  They  are  arched,  and  be- 
sides having  great  strength,  Mr  Miller  claims  that  they  con- 
duct heat  into  the  water."  Sec  also  Eisenbahnwcsen,  Band  8, 
1871,  Taf.  K,  Fig.  15 

Another  application  of  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  the 
U  S  patent  of  H.  S.  Bryan,  No.  198.342.  dated  December  18, 
187*.  the  channel  sections  being,  in  this  case,  disposed  longi- 
tudinally, instead  of  transversely,  as  in  the  Miller  and  Polon- 
ceau designs,  and  it  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  development 
in  the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  firebox,  in  which  the  roof  or  wrapper  is 
similarly  built  up  of  channels,  connected  to  those  of  the  crown 
by  interposing  stay  sheets.  J.  Snowdesj  Bill. 
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BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVES  BUILT  DURING  1912.* 


jwer  as  8hown  by  a  Survey  of  Last  YaaKa 


Locomotive  development  is  influenced  principally  by  traffic 
requirements,  and  the  locomotives  built  during  1912  clearly  il- 
lustrate the  fact.  Increasing  train  weights,  the  need  for  higher 
operating  efficiency,  and  more  stringent  regulations  with  a  view 
to  promoting  safety  in  travel,  all  combined  to  influence  the  types 
of  locomotives  placed  in  service.  To  meet  these  conditions  has 
required  locomotives  of  increased  average  weight  and  a  more 
general  adoption  of  such  fuel  saving  devices  as  superheaters  and 
brick  arches.  As  a  result,  the  increase  in  weight  and  nominal 
capacity  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  efficiency,  rend- 
ering the  locomotives  more  reliable  in  service  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  double  heading  formerly  required  in  order  to  main- 
tain difficult  schedules.  The  observance  of  stringent  speed  regu- 
lations at  curves,  junctions  and  other  points  where  accidents 
are  specially  lial.tc  to  occur,  has  contributed  to  the  necessity  for 
using  locomotives  ot  improved  efficiency,  capable  of  maintaining 
schedules  without  running  at  excessive  maximum  speeds. 


FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVES. 

In  studying  the  product  of  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
for  the  year,  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  as  far  as  freight  lo- 
comotives are  concerned,  is  the  development  of  the  non-articu- 
lated locomotive.  Comparatively  few  heavy  consolidation  loco- 
motives were  built,  practically  all  the  eight-coupled  engines  for 
through  traffic  on  trunk  line  railways  being  of  the  Mikado  type. 
The  principal  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  consolidation 
type  lies  in  its  increased  relative  steaming  capacity,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  line  AB  shows  the 
average  relation  between  the  percentage  of  total  weight  on  driv- 
ing-wheels and  the  ratio  of  rated  tractive  effort  to  heating  sur- 
face for  a  large  number  of  locomotives  of  different  types.  It  is 
evident  that  the  lower  the  value  of  this  ratio,  the  greater  will  be 
the  steaming  capacity  in  proportion  to  the  tractive  effort  devel- 
oped. The  point  C  indicates  an  average  value  for  locomotives 
of  the  consolidation  type,  and  the  point  D  for  locomotives  of 
the  Mikado  type.  The  transverse  lines  indicate  the  percentage 
of  the  rated  tractive  effort  developed  at  various  speeds  by  loco- 
motives having  different  relative  steaming  capacities.  These  per- 
centages are  read  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  diagram.  At  a 
speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  for  example,  the  consolidation  loco- 
motive develops  57  per  cent,  of  its  rated  tractive  effort,  while 
(he  Mikado  develops  72  per  cent.  This  illustrates  a  fundamental 
difference  bttween  the  two  types.  The  Mikado  is  further  favored 
because  of  its  larger  firebox  volume,  which  is  a  feature  of 
special  value  when  burning  high  volatile  coal.  Locomotives  of 
this  type  are  making  excellent  records  in  heavy,  slow-speed 
service  and  also  in  fast  freight  service  where  high  horse-powers 
must  be  developed.  Under  favorable  conditions,  such  locomo- 
tives, equipped  with  superheaters,  are  hauling  30  per  cent,  more 
tonnage  than  the  saturated  steam  consolidation  type  engines 
formerly  used  in  the  same  service,  with  no  increase  in  actual 
coal  consumption. 

The  following  table  contains  the  lending  dimensions  of  nine 
heavy  Mikado  type  locomotives  built  during  the  year. 


Two  designs  of  the  Santa  Fe.  or  2-10-2  type,  locomotives  were 
built  during  1912,  one  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and 
the  other  for  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  .  The  Burlington 
locomotives,  as  far  as  tractive  capacity  is  concerned,  are  the  most 
powerful  non-articulated  locomotives  thus  far  produced.  The 
tractive  effort  developed  is  71,500  lbs.,  and  the  average 
per  pair  of  driving-wheels  is  slightly  in  excess  of  60.000 
This  design  is  a  logical  development  of  the  Mikado,  in  that  the 
firebox  is  placed  back  ot  the  driving-wheels.  The  necessary  COn- 
ZOO, 


Point  C— 28-0  Iy»». 
Point  D—  2-8-2  tyft. 


Point  B- 


i-6-0  tyft. 
1-4-2  ty»». 


Relation  Between  Percentage  of  Total  Weight  on  Driver*, 
Relative  Steaming  Capacity,  and  Tractive  Effort 
at  Various  Speeds. 

sequence  is  a  long  boiler  barrel;  but  a  combustion  chamber  is 
used,  and  the  length  of  the  tubes  is  22  ft.  7yi  ins.,  which  is 
not  abnormal.    These  locomotives  are  equipped  with  automatic 


•The  following 
described  and  ilk 

June— Erie.  2-8-2  type,  Page  241;  Chicago,  "Burlington  ft  Quincy,  2 -10-2  type. 
Page  1006.  Julr-Decemker— VirginUn,  28  2  type,  Page  20;  Chicago.  Rock 
I-iand  ft  Pacific.  2-8-2  type.  Page  352;  Great  Northern.  Mallet  type,  Page 
572;  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy.  2-4-2  type.  Page  104S. 


ring  locomotives  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Worka  were 
illustrated  in  the  Railway  Agt  Gtutttt  during  1912:  January- 
i.Tlurlington  f  ' 


HEAVY   MIKADO  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Road. 
Wabaah  . 


Grtat  WeMern 

Illinois  Central   

Baltimore  ft  Ohio  

Woodward  Iron  C»:flpj 

Virginian   

Chicago,  Burlington  ft  ( 

R.xk   Ulan.l  &  Pacific. 


Water- 

Super- 

Weight, 

Weight 

Steam 

Grate 

Evaporating 

heating 

Total 

on 

Tractive 

Cylinders, 
In. 

Drivers, 
In. 

Pressure. 
Lbs. 

Area. 
Sq.  Ft 

Surface, 
Sq.  Ft. 

Surface, 

Sq.  Ft. 

Drivers, 

Lb,. 

Effort. 
Lbs. 

25  x30 

64 

200 

63 

4.473 

262.700 

202.800 

49.8043 

23  K  i  30 

57 

180 

73.5 

4.181 

895 

265, 700 

206,500 

45,500 

27     x  30 

63 

185 

70 

4.105 

880 

283.100 

217,900 

54.800 

27  x30 

175 

70 

4.100 

886 

280.000 

217,000 

51,700 

26  x32 

64 

190 

70 

3.968 

833 

2J6.000 

219.000 

54.500  . 

24  V4  x30 

55 

200 

75 

6.036 

285.000 

220.000 

55.000 

26     x  32 

56 

185 

57 

4.359 

910 

297,500 

229.600 

60,800 

28    x  32 

64 

180 

78 

4.627 

961 

303.400 

231.000 

60.000 

28    x  JO 

63 

180 

63 

4.264 

905 

318.850 

243,200 

57.100 
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*tokers  and  Emerson  superheater*.  With  driving-wheels  60  in. 
in  diameter,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  necessary  amount  of 
counterbalance  in  the  main  wheel  centers,  and  two  cast  steel 
counterweights  are  accordingly  mounted  on  the  main  axle  be- 
tween the  frames.  In  this  way  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
counterbalance  is  secured.  Five  of  these  locomotives  were 
built  for  handling  heavy  coal  traffic  in  Illinois.  In  many  respects 
the  Mikado  type  locomotives  previously  referred  to.  arc  similar 
to  them:  and  interchangeable  details  have  been  used  where 
practicable. 

The  locomotives  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  of 
which  20  were  built,  arc  lighter  than  the  Burlington  engines,  and 
are  a  development  of  the  2-10-2  type  locomotives  built  for  this 
road  during  the  years  1903-1907.  These  engines  used  saturated 
steam  in  tandem  compound  cylinders,  whereas  the  new  ones  use 


Road. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  

Pennsylvania   ■  

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mtn.  &  Southern 

Southern  Pacific   

Great  Northern   


superheated  steam  in  single  expansion  cylinders.  The  super- 
heaters are  of  the  Schmidt  type,  and  the  locomotives  use  oil 
for  fuel.  In  this  design  the  firebox  is  placed  above  the  rear  pair 
of  driving  wheels,  and  the  rear  truck  is  of  more  value  as  a 
means  of  guiding  the  locomotive  when  running  backwards,  than 
for  providing  increased  boiler  capacity.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  Santa  Fc  and  Burlington  locomotives  arc  given  in 
the  following  table: 


Cylinder!, 

Road  •  In. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe   28x32 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincv   JO  x  12 


A  notable  order  for  Mallet  locomotives  was  filled  for  the 
Great  Northern,  which  received  25  engines  of  the  2-8-8-0  type. 
These  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  100,000  lbs.  working  compound, 
and  arc  fitted  with  Emerson  superheaters.  A  device  is  used, 
controlled  by  a  hand-wheel  and  screw,  for  changing  the  cut-off 
in  the  low  pressure  cylinders  independently  of  the  high  pressure. 
With  this  arrangement  the  power  developed  in  the  front  and  back 
engines  may  be  equalized  when  running  at  various  speeds.  Sev- 
enteen of  these  locomotives  arc  coal  burners,  while  the  remaining 
8  use  oil  for  fuel.  All  have  boilers  of  the  Belpairc  type,  with 
tubes  24  ft.  long  and  combustion  chambers  58  ins.  long. 

The  Southern  Pacific  received  15  Mallets  of  the  2-8-8-2  type. 
These  are  oil  burners,  and  in  their  general  features  follow  the 
well-known  design  first  introduced  in  1909  on  the  Central  Pacific. 
The  separable  boiler  with  feed-water  heater  is  retairfed  in  the 
new  locomotives,  but  the  smokebox  reheater  is  omitted  and  a 
Schmidt  superheater  applied.  The  superheater  is  placed  in  the 
chamber  between  the  feed-water  heater  and  the  boiler  proper. 
This  places  the  header  close  to  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  and 
the  superheater  steam  pipes  are  so  short  that  there  is  but  tittle 
opportunity  for  the  steam  to  lose  its  heat.  These  locomotives 
are  arranged  to  run  with  the  cab  end  leading. 

A  Mallet  locomotive  of  the  0-8-8-0  type,  specially  adapted  to 
pushing  service,  was  built  for  the  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a  boiler 
of  the  Belpaire  type,  with  tubes  23  ft.  long,  and  is  fitted  with 
a  Schmidt  superheater.  Another  locomotive  for  special  service, 
with  the  2-8-8-2  wheel  arrargement.  was  built  for  the  St.  Louis. 
Iron  Mountain  &•  Southern.  It  is  intended  for  the  heaviest  class 
of  hump-yard  service  and  is  fitted  with  a  separable  boiler,  feed- 
water  heater  and  Schmidt  superheater  The  starting-valve  is  of 
the  type  used  on  Baldwin  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives, 


and  allows  steam  to  pass  direct  to  the  high  pressure  cy  linders  at 
starting,  and  subsequently  changes  the  engine  to  work  com- 
pound entirely. 

Five  Mallet  locomotives  for  heavy,  slow-speed  road  service 
were  built  for  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf.  These  operate 
on  70-lb.  rails,  and  have  a  hauling  capacity  of  3.000  tons  on  a 
grade  of  0.6  per  cent.  They  are  fitted  with  Schmidt  super- 
heaters, and  illustrate  the  suitability  of  the  Mallet  type  for  heavy 
service  on  comparatively  light  tracks. 

In  all  these  locomotives  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
simplifying  the  arrangement  of  the  steam  piping  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  providing  ample  strength  in  the  structural  parts. 
Cast  steel  has  been  used  to  excellent  advantage.  The  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  saddle  is  formed  with  a  suitable  cavity  in  which 
the  hall-joint  of  the  receiver  pipe  is  seated    The  center  line  of 


Tractive  Wheel 

Effort,  Arrange' 
Lbs.  ment. 

60.800  2-6-4  2 

K.'.OOO  0-K(U) 

¥4.500  2-S-8-2 

8S.5O0  2-8-8-2 

100.000  2-8-8-0 


the  ball-joint  coincides  with  that  of  the  articulated  frame  con- 
nection. With  this  arrangement  there  arc  no  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  pipe  when  the  locomotive  is  traversing  curves.  The 
table  above  shows  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Mallet  loco- 
motives referred  to. 

PAS5LNl.HR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

All  the  locomotives  for  through  passenger  service  Unit  during 
the  year  were  six-coupled,  the  Pacific  type  predominating.  No 


Weight 

on  Tractive 

Dfivtra,  Eflert. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 
248.900  63.800 

301400  ;i.soo 


engines  of  the  Atlantic  type  were  constructed.  Traffic  require- 
ments today  frequently  necessitate  hauling  passenger  trains 
weighing  from  (00  to  800  tons,  and  wheel  load  limitations  are 
such  that  if  double-heading  is  to  be  avoided,  six-coupled  locomo- 
tives must  be  used.  With  large  driving-wheels  and  high  steam- 
ing capacity  Pacific  type  locomotives  are  suitable  for  high  speed 
service ;  and  some  very  fine  work  has  been  placed  to  their  credit. 
Superheaters  have  been  applied  to  the  majority  of  locomotives 
of  this  type  built  during  1912. 

Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  the  point  £  has  been  plotted 
on  the  line  .-IB  for  the  ten-wheel  type,  and  the  point  F  for 
the  Pacific  type.  It  is  seen  that  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour, 
the  ten-wheel  type  develops  31  per  cent,  of  its  rated  tractive  ef- 
fort, and  the  Pacific  type  36  per  cent.  This  represents  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  latter  type,  of  nearly  12  per  cent.  Individual 
cases  may  be  found  in  which  the  advantage  is  materially  greater 
than  this,  because  there  arc  many  locomotives  in  successful 
service  whose  proportions  differ  materially  from  those  indicated 
by  the  line  AB. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  contains  the  principal  data 
of  nine  recent  Pacific  type  locomotives.  The  locomotive  for  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  63-in  wheels,  is  specially  designed  for 
freight  service;  and  engines  of  this  type,  with  wheels  of  moderate 
diameter,  may  often  be  used  with  equally  satisfactory  results 
in  cither  fast  freight  or  heavy  passenger  service. 

The  locomotives  for  the  Santa  Fe  are  of  the  balanced  com- 
pound type  All  the  main-rods  are  connected  to  the  second  pair 
of  driving-* heels,  and  the  inside  (high-prc'surc)  cylinders  are 
inclined,  so  that  their  rods  pass  above  the  first  driving  axle. 
These  locomotives  are  fitted  with  Schmidt  superheaters,  and  rep- 
resent the  highest  development  of  the  balanced  compound  as 


MALLET  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Steam 

Water 

Suiif  r 

Cylinder.. 

Drivers, 

Grate  Evanoruiiny  heating 

Total 

Weight 

Pres- 

Area, 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Weight. 

on 

In, 

>  In. 

sure,  IJ)». 

Sq.  Ft. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Engine.  Lot. 

Drivers.  Lbs 

21  &  32  x  30 

5$ 

210 

JJ.4 

3.407 

6S5 

315,800' 

277.100 

25  &  39  x  30 

56 

205 

78 

4,936 

1,020 

408.700 

408.700 

26  &  40  x  32 

55 

200 

84 

5.763 

890 

435.000 

395,000 

26  &  40  x  30 

57 

200 

68.4 

5.626 

900 

436.200 
450,000 

400,900 

Hi  l»  J 

284  42x32 

63 

210 

784 

1,368 

SANTA  FE  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Water  Weight, 

Steam        Grate      Evaporating  Superheating  Total 

Drivers,  Pressure.     Area,        Surface,  Surface,  Engine, 

In.           Lbs.       Sq.  Ft.        Sq.  Ft.  Sq   Ft.  Lbi. 

57           170           58. 5           *,U)7  910  295,900 

60           175           88              5,161  970  378.700 
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used  on  the  Santa  Fe.  With  extensive  experience  acquired  in 
the  operation  of  balanced  compound  locomotives  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Prairie  types,  the  builders  and  the  railway  company, 
acting  conjointly,  were  in  a  position  to  design  a  particularly  satis- 
factory locomotive,  eliminating  such  features  as  had  proved  un- 
suitable in  previous  engines. 

1  he  locomotives  for  the  Central  of  Georgia  are  notable  in 
that  they  arc  titled  with  the  Gaines  firebox.  In  this  design  a 
fumacc  of  exceptional  length  is  employed,  and  the  front  part  is 
utilized  as  ■  combustion  chamber.    A  thorough  mixing  of  the 


and  such  features  as  driving  and  truck  boxes,  stub  brasses,  axle*, 
and  a  large  number  of  fittings,  can  be  made  alike  in  the  two 
classes.  This  was  conspicuously  carried  out  in  the  case  of  four 
Pacific  and  eight  Mikado  type  locomotives  which  were  built  for 
the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago.  Practically  all  the  parts  of 
these  locomotives  subject  to  wear,  except  the  driving  tires  and  a 
few  smaller  details,  arc  interchangeable.  The  engines  weigh  less 
than  2110,000  lbs.  each,  and  are  not  included  in  the  table*. 

From  present  indications,  a  further  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
existing  types  of  locomotives  may  be  effected  only  by  increasing 


PACIFIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Cylinder., 
In. 

Seaboard   Air   Line   23  x  2* 

Seaboard   Air   Line   22  x  2* 

Southern   Pacific    22  x  28 

Central    of   Georgia   23  x  2* 

Atlantic    Co»»t    Line   22  x  28 

Southern    24  x  28 

Wahaab   24  x  26 

Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  17  54  Si  29x28 

N.  V.  Central  k  Hudaon  River   23(4x26 


Drivers, 
In. 
71 
63 

n 

it 
72 

72* 
74 
73 
7» 


Water 

Super- 

Weight 

Steam 

Crate 

Evaporating 

l.ot.ne 

on 

Tractive 

're*»uie. 
Lba. 

Area. 
Sq.  Ft. 

Surface, 
Sq.  Ft. 

Surface, 

Sq.  Ft. 

■as* 

Drivera. 
Lba. 

EaWftl 

Lba. 

IBS 

53.1 

2,794 

575 

211.600 

133.900 

32,800 

180 

S3.1 

2,794 

575 

218,350 

139,150 

3>,*00 

200 

49.5 

2.658 

580 

2J1.HI0 

141,500 

30,000 

180 

58.3 

2,689 

60S 

222.300 

134.850 

32.800 

200 

54.2 

2.91? 

590 

225.VOO 

139,800 

32,000 

185 

54 

3.0S8 

660 

233,000 

142.300 

3S.000 

200 

63 

4.473 

245.950 

158,450 

34.400 

210 

73 

3,443 

619 

J6S.S00 

163,500 

33.400 

200 

56.5 

3,427 

803 

269,350 

171,300 

30,900 

gases  is  effected  by  a  baffle  wall,  which  separates  the  combustion 
chamber  from  the  firebox  proper.  Provision  is  made  for  admit- 
ting a  supply  of  prc-hcated  air  in  a  rearward  direction,  at  the 
top  of  the  wall.  In  the  new  Pacific  type  locomotives,  this  furnace 
is  used  in  combination  with  a  Schmidt  superheater.  Service 
tests  with  the  Gaines  firebox  have  shown  not  only  material 
economy  in  fuel  consumption,  but  also  exceptional  freedom  from 
leaky  tubes  and  steam  failures. 

A  novelty  in  the  product  of  the  Baldwin  Works  for  1912  is  a 
geared  locomotive  for  logging  service.  The  first  locomotive  of 
this  type  was  placed  in  heavy  switching  service  at  the  Eddystone 
plant,  where  its  performance  has  been  most  satisfactory.  This 
engine  is  carried  on  two  four-wheel  trucks,  with  all  the  wheels 
connected  as  drivers.  It  is  symmetrical  in  construction,  with  a 
central  drive  to  all  the  axles.  The  gears  run  in  cast-steel  hous- 
ings, which  are  kept  filled  with  lubricant  so  that  they  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  attention.  As  far  as  possible,  this  engine 
follows  existing  locomotive  practice  in  its  design;  while  at  the 
same  time,  its  flexibility  permits  it  to  operate  over  tracks  so 
rough  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  direct  connected  locomotives. 

The  locomotives  built  during  1912  have  been  notable  because 
of  the  special  attention  given  to  details  of  design,  with  a  view 
to  improving  efficiency  and  eliminating  engine  failures  as  far  as 
pos«ilile.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  such  parts  as  the  valve  mo- 
tion, frames  and  frame  braces;  and  in  the  application,  to  large 
locomotives  of  special  equipment  such  as  power  operated  grate 
shakers,  lire  door  openers  and  reverse  gears.  The  Ragonnct  re- 
verse gear  is  now  being  applied,  not  only  to  Mallet  locomotive*, 
but  to  a  large  number  of  engines  of  other  types.  Not  the  least 
important  feature  of  this  gear  is  that  the  mechanism  in  the  cab 
takes  up  very  little  room— a  special  advantage  on  large  locomo- 
tives where  the  space  available  is  often  so  limited  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  the  cab  fittings  in  a  convenient  manner. 

Pressed  steel  domes,  made  from  a  single  plate,  have  been  used 
on  a  large  number  of  locomotives  recently  built,  and  are  proving 
highly  satisfactory.  These  domes  can  he  made  in  diameters 
up  to  33  in.  and  in  heights  up  to  26  in.  They  are  simple  in  con- 
struction, have  ample  strength,  and  the  sizes  are  so  standard- 
ized as  to  require  a  minimum  number  of  dies  for  their  produc- 
tion. In  many  boilers  the  auxiliary  dome  is  now  located  in 
front  of  the  firebox,  and  is  placed  over  an  opening  in  the  shell 
of  sufficient  size  to  enable  a  man  to  enter.  The  interior  of  the 
boiler  can  thus  be  inspected  without  dismantling  the  fittings  in 
the  main  dome. 

Interchangcability  of  locomotive  details  has  been  carefully 
studied  durit-g  the  past  year,  and  several  examples  of  locomo- 
tives having  a  large  percentage  of  interchangeable  parts  have 
been  built.  The  Mikado  and  Pacific  types  offer  exceptionally 
good  opportunities  in  this  respect.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
they  may  be  designed  with  interchangeable  cylinders  and  boilers ; 


wheel-loads  beyond  the  maximum  limits  now  permitted.  The 
application  of  fuel-saving  devices,  more  careful  attention  to  the 
design  of  details,  and  the  building  of  locomotives  specially  suited 
to  meet  definite  operating  conditions,  have  all  combined  to  ma- 
terially improve  efficiency.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been 
most  gratifying,  and  its  continuance  may  be  expected ;  but  time 
alone  can  tell  what  new  locomotive  types  will  be  evolved,  when 
traffic  requirements  necessitate  motive  power  units  oi  materially 
greater  capacity  than  the  largest  now  in  service. 


REPORT  ON  GLEN  LOCH  DERAILMENT. 


The  derailment  of  passenger  train  No.  19.  at  Glen  Loch,  Pa., 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  November  27  last,  was  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  December  6  and  13,  pages  1086  and 
1137.  The  train  was  derailed  by  the  failure  of  a  bridge,  and 
4  persons  were  killed.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  just  issued,  gives  the  causes  of  the  bridge  failure 
as  embraced  in  the  conclusions  of  H.  W.  Belnap.  chief  inspector, 
and  James  E.  Howard,  engineer.    From  this  report  we  quote: 

Examination  of  the  bridge  after  the  derailment  showed  that 
the  cover  plate  of  the  most  northerly  column  had  broken  parallel 
with  the  south  edge  of  the  column,  allow  ing  the  box  girder  to 
settle  16  or  18  inches  upon  the  column.  This  in  turn  allowed 
the  rails  of  track  No.  4.  on  which  train  No.  19  was  running,  to 
settle  under  the  train,  causing  the  derailment.  This  break  prob- 
ably occurred  under  the  engines  of  train  No.  19  In  the  middle 
of  the  bridge  there  were  flange  marks  on  the  south  side  of  both 
rails.  One  rail  very  much  bent,  was  nearly  opposite  column 
No.  8,  where  the  depression  in  the  track  was  the  greatest  at  the 
time  of  the  derailment.  The  depression  of  the  box  girder  meas- 
ured about  18  in.  over  this  column,  while  over  column  No.  7 
it  was  much  less,  being  only  a  few  inches.  The  greatest  lateral 
displacement  of  the  bridge  also  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
column  No.  8  and  the  bent  rail.  It  is  believed  that  when  the 
engines  were  suddenly  raised  out  of  the  depression  into  which 
they  had  dropped,  the  flanges  of  the  derailed  wheels  cleared  the 
top  of  the  south  rail. 

Mr.  Howard  in  his  report  states  that  the  initial  line  of  rup- 
ture appears  to  have  been  the  completion  of  a  fracture  which 
existed  prior  to  the  accident.  The  cover  plate  had  previously 
been  ruptured  through  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness,  which 
was  M  in.  The  initial  crack  extended  from  the  outer  surface 
downward  to  a  depth  of  about  H  in.,  leaving  about  'A  in.  sound 
metal.  The  completion  of  this  line  of  rupture  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  accident 

It  would  seem  that  the  cover  plate  of  column  No.  8  had  been 
repeatedly  subjected  to  bending  stresses  both  from  the  down- 
ward weight  of  the  trains  and  from  their  outward  centrifugal 
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thrust,  and  that  some  looseness  had  permitted  of  a  hammering 
action  of  the  south  web  of  the  box  girder  upon  the  cover  plate, 
all  of  which  had  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  progressive  or 
detailed  fracture.  Wiih  such  a  fracture  started  it  was  only  a 
question  of  lime  when  rupture  of  the  plate  would  be  completed 
and  the  failure  of  the  bridge  consummated. 

The  formation  of  a  progressive  fracture  is  the  result  of  oc- 
casional overloads  repeated  a  greater  or  less  number  of  times 
according  to  their  magnitude.  If  the  overload  reached  a  maxi- 
mum at  each  application  rupture  would  soon  take  place,  but  such 
is  not  usually  the  case  under  service  conditions.  Doubtless  it 
was  an  exceptional  incident  in  the  history  of  this  bridge  when  all 
the  conditions  of  loading  conspired  toward  developing  a  maxi- 


strcss.  In  the  interval  of  time  since  the  bridge  was  built 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  weights  of  rolling  stock 
ami  concentrated  loads  on  wheels,  and  higher  stresses  no  doubt 
have  been  received  by  the  bridge  in  recent  years  over  those  of 
former  ones. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  this  fracture  has  been  in 
existence  cannot  be  told.  As  a  matter  of  judgment  it  may  have 
been  in  process  of  development  for  a  number  of  years.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  developed,  however,  to  any  great  extent  four 
years  ago.  the  last  time  the  bridge  was  painted,  since  paint  had 
not  run  into  the  crack.  It  is  not  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
within  a  period  of  a  few  months. 

During  the  formation  and  development  of  the  rupture  it  would 
have  been  visible  so  iar  as  being  covered  by  any  other  part  of 
the  structure  was  concerned,  but  its  accessibility  for  inspection 
or  detection  would  have  been  impaired  by  the  double  latticing 
of  the  vertical  webs  of  the  box  girders. 

On  this  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  there  are  from 
500  to  600  bridges  to  be  inspected  monthly,  and  the  force  doing 
this  work  consists  of  six  inspectors.  In  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  investigation  conducted  by  the  railroad  it  was  shown  that 
the  master  carpenter,  who  has  charge  of  the  inspectors,  knew 
prior  to  the  accident  that  some  of  the  anchor  bolts  of  the  main 
girders  were  disturbed,  and  both  he  and  the  track  foreman 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  bolts  at  the  east  end  of  plate  girder 
H  were  broken  off  down  in  the  stonework  of  the  abutment. 

The  bent  anchor  bolts  at  three  of  the  corners  of  the  bridge 
would  suggest  the  kind  of  forces  which  were  acting  to  strain 
the  structure,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  floor  beams  to  be 
moved  laterally  on  the  east  abutment  by  centrifugal  force  Jof 
train*  passing  rapidly  over  the  2°  curve  1  leading  to  the  bending 
of  the  cover  plate,  might  reasonably  have  attracted  attention. 
Again,  the  signs  of  hammering  of  the  south  web  of  the  box 


girder  on  the  cover  plate  would  suggest  that 
prior  to  the  accident.   It  is  believed  that  these  forces  led  up  to 
the  rupture  of  the  cover  plate. 

To  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents  as  this  and 
that  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1911,  examination  should 
be  made  of  all' bridges  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  any  of  their  structural  members  are  exposed  to  over- 
straining loads  under  present  increased  weights  of  equipment. 

raoM  the  engineer's  retort. 

This  bridge,  No.  43^,  was  of  iron,  built  in  1891.  It  is  a 
skew  bridge  on  an  angle  of  about  15  deg.  There  are  two 
spans  of  half-through  plate  girders.  The  main  plate 
girders  were  anchored  to  the  abutments  by  means  of  two  I'A 
in.  bolts  at  each  corner,  eight  bolts  in  all.  Expansion  was  pro- 
vided for  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge.  Each  main  girder 
was  provided  with  gusset  braces,  five  each  for  girders  designated 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  D,  and  six  for  girder  C. 

The  floor  beams,  15  in.  I  beams,  were  at  their  outer  ends  in 
part  riveted  to  the  webs  of  the  main  girders,  those,  however, 
which  reached  to  the  abutments  rested  upon  the  masonry  without 
attachment  thereto.  Shoes  8  x  10  in.  of  2>$  in.  plates  were 
riveted  to  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I  beams  and  rested  directly 
upon  the  abutment  walls.  The  inner  ends  of  the  floor  beams 
were  bolted  to  the  box  girder. 

Concerning  the  derailment,  the  most  easterly  marks  on  the 
ties  were  found  on  the  bridge  about  66  ft.  west  of  the  east  end 
of  girder  B  and  abreast  column  No.  8.  They  were  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  north  rail  of  track  No.  4;  that  is,  the 
track  on  which  train  No.  19  was  running.  These  first  marks  on 
the  tics  were  not  numerous  nor  were  they  very  deep.  Since 
the  derailed  wheels  of  the  two  locomotives  were  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rails— that  is,  on  the  inside  of  the  curve- 
it  is  believed  that  these  most  easterly  marks  represent  a  sec- 
ondary occurrence  and  not  a  primary  one. 

Only  one  rail  on  the  bridge  was  so  bent  as  to  require  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  when  the  line  was  reopened  for  traffic. 
The  steel  inner  guard  rads  and  the  wooden  outer  ones  kept  the 
train  in  good  condition  until  it  cleared  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
tics  were  bunched  but  little.   They  were  moved  an  inch  or  two. 

The  shoes  of  the  floor  beams  had  apparently  worn  smooth 
seats  on  the  masonry  of  the  east  abutment,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  beams  at  their  ends 
resting  upon  the  abutment  wall  was  of  uncertain  value  in  resist- 
ing centrifugal  forces  during  the  passage  of  trains  at  high  rates 
of  speed.  The  floor  beams  moved  on  the  cast  abutment  at  the 
time  of  derailment.  Measured  after  the  bridge  had  been  jacked 
up.  the  maximum  outward  movement  was  about  4)4  in. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  ends  of  the  main  girders  were 
carried  northerly  on  the  occasion  of  this  derailment,  but  three 
of  the  corners  showed  the  anchor  bolts  had  been  bent  in  a 
northerly  direction,  the  result  probably  of  successive 
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received  during  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  bridge  had  been 
in  service. 

The  bolts  of  the  west  girder  on  the  north  side  were  partially 
withdrawn  from  the  stonework.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
hridge  the  bolts  of  the  girder  were  not  disturbed.  This  corner 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  resist  centrifugal  forces  of  trains 
rounding  the  curve  at  speed,  on  account  of  the  reaction  of  the 
west  abutment 

.  .  .  The  cover  plate  prior  to  the  disaster  was  ruptured 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness.*  There  was  a  bend- 
ing moment  at  the  top  of  column  No.  8,  which  put  the  upper 
surface  of  this  cover  plate  into  tension.  From  outside  to  out- 
side of  the  gusset  plates  the  column  measured  13  in .  while  the 
box  girder  which  it  supported  measured  16J4  in.  from  inside  to 
inside  of  its  web  plates,  an  overhang  of  1^  in.  on  a  side.  There 
was  evidence  of  looseness  at  the  joint  between  the  cover  plate 
and  the  web  member  of  the  box  girder,  at  least  at  the  south 
web,  which  was  the  ruptured  edge  of  the  cover.  Repeated  ham- 
mering of  the  web  plate  had  indented  and  slightly  grooved  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cover  plate. 

These  conditions  arc  believed  to  have  started  a  progressive 
fracture  in  the  cover  plate,  which  was  promoted  by  a  deficiency 
in  lateral  stability  of  the  bridge  along  its  easterly  half.  Trains 
passing  over  the  bridge  at  high  rates  of  speed  would  tend  to 
move  it  outward  and  exert  an  overturning  tendency  on  colunui 
No.  8,  such  as  it  might  be,  while  the  floor  beams  would  neces- 
sarily deflect  under  the  weight  of  the  train  and  further  in- 
tensify the  stress  transmitted  through  the  south  web  of  the  box 
girder.  The  load  transmitted  to  column  No.  8  by  the  main 
girder  would  still  further  cause  this  to  be  a  highly  stressed 
member,  and  tend  to  rupture  the  cover  plate.  In  addition  the 
grain  of  the  iron  of  the  cover  plate  ran  lengthwise  the  box 
girder,  which  caused  the  bending  stress  on  the  plate  to  be  cross- 
wise the  grain — that  is.  it  was  stressed  in  its  weakest  direction. 

The  tendency  of  the  bridge  to  shift  its  position  in  a  northerly 
direction  under  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the 
trains  is  shown  by  the  bent  condition  of  the  anchor  bolts  at 
three  of  its  corners.  The  supporting  columns  of  the  box  girder 
could  easily  be  overturned  by  an  outward  thrust  on  the  track. 
These  columns  were  tied  together  in  pairs  by  braces,  but  such 
bracing  was  not  in  the  direction  which  would  materially  increase 
the  stability  of  the  bridge.  The  easterly  end  of  the  bridge  was 
retained  on  its  abutment  chiefly  by  the  resistance  of  the  anchor 
bolts  at  the  ends  of  the  main  girders,  while  they  were  bent  in 
offering  such  resistance.  Attending  these  conditions  it  would 
seem  that  the  cover  plate  of  column  No.  8  had  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  bending  stresses,  both  from  the  downward  weight 
of  the  trains  and  from  their  outward  centrifugal  thrust,  and  that 
tome  looseness  had  permitted  of  a  hammering  action  of  the  south 
web  of  the  box  girder  upon  the  cover  plate,  all  of  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  progressive  or  detailed  fracture. 
With  such  a  fracture  started  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  rupture  of  the  plate  would  be  completed  and  the  failure 
of  the  bridge  consummated. 

It  appears  that  the  master  carpenter  was  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  anchor  bolts  of  the  main  girders  had  been 
disturbed  and  that  both  he  and  the  track  foreman  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  bolts  at  the  east  end  of  plate  girder  B  were  broken 
off  down  in  the  stonework  of  the  abutment. 

This  bridge  had  evidently  been  inspected  at  frequent  intervals, 
none  of  which  had  disclosed  the  presence  of  a  detail  or  pro- 
gressive fracture  in  the  fatal  cover  plate. 

The  deflection  of  a  girder  depends  upon  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  material  which  goes  to  make  up  the  girder.  That 
value  appears  to  remain  constant  in  a  given  structural  member, 
unless  there  is  a  very  decided  overstrain,  one  in  fact  which 
would  occasion  such  deformation  as  would  throw  the  structure 
out  of  service.  Over-straining  would  need  to  be  quite  general 
to  produce  an  observable  effect  on  the  deflection  of  a  girder  of 
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this  type,  by  reason  of  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  the  iron.  But  the  lowering  of  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  by  overstrain  is  not  a  permanent  effect.  The  metal 
recovers  its  normal  value  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  as  shown 
by  laboratory  tests,  hence  such  indications  would  be  effaced 
within  a  short  time,  and  as  applied  to  the  deflection  of  a  girder 
the  test  might  be  considered  as  lacking  in  exactness.  .  .  .  Bridge 
No.  4i'/2  was  certainly  a  very  much  inspected  structure,  but  as 
the  result  has  shown  it  was  not  saved  from  a  disastrous  failure. 
Reliance  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  inspection  for  a  period 
of  21  years  to  furnish  assurance  of  the  safety  of  this  bridge 
for  constantly  increasing  traffic  and  heavier  rolling  stock  than 
in  use  at  the  time  of  its  construction.  No  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  show  that  any  critical  examination  of  the  plans  of 
the  bridge  made  during  that  interim  led  to  the  discovery  of 
defects  in  the  structure  which  the  wreck  of  train  No.  19  clearly 
brought  into  prominence,  details  which  are  recognized  as  un- 
desirable as  they  are  now  seen.  In  the  fatal  cover  plate  an 
unsatisfactory  detail  is  recognued.  The  discovery  or  recognition 
of  such  a  defective  detail  might  properly  have  been  expected  of 
the  custodians  of  the  plans  of  the  bridge.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to  renew  its  earlier 
bridges  and  replace  them  with  stronger  structures.  Such  re- 
newals may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  inspection  reports  on 
their  condition,  but  generally  from  engineering  knowledge  that 
the  working  loads  were  approaching  too  high  limits. 

It  is  obviously  futile  to  look  for  reliable  indications  of  impend- 
ing rupture  in  the  results  of  tests  for  deflection  under  passing 
trains.  A  more  refined  and  careful  analysis  of  the  condition  is 
needed  to  be  serviceable  to  judge  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. .  .  .  The  design  of  the  bridge  prevented  disclosure  of 
the  fracture  "under  the  usual  inspection."  It  was  inaccessible 
but  in  a  comparative  sense  only,  that  is,  as  respecting  the  usual 
inspection.  The  cover  plate  was  a  short  one  and  easily  reached 
for  painting.  The  double  latticing  of  the  box  girder  prevented 
direct  visual  inspection  of  the  plate  along  its  most  strained  sec- 
tion, which  part  otherwise  was  exposed  to  full  view. 

Portable  apparatus  for  the  inspection  of  inaccessible  surfaces 
has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  other  lines  of  inspection  serv- 
ice, consisting  merely  of  a  mirror,  with  a  lamp  for  illumination. 
It  would  doubtless  be  an  innovation  to  introduce  such  an  ap- 
paratus in  bridge  inspection,  hut  in  a  case  like  the  present  one 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  most  vital  part  of  the  structure  shall 
go  uninspected  because  the  inspector  cannot  get  his  head  into 
position  to  view  the  critical  part  or  to  employ  the  necessary 
means  to  view  the  same.  Vital  parts,  demanding  careful  inspec- 
tion, should  be  pointed  out  to  the  bridge  inspectors  by  the  bridge 
engineers,  since  the  latter  have  the  plans  at  hand  and  opportunity 
to  judge  by  computation  what  parts  are  most  strained,  according 
to  the  design  of  the  structure. 

The  freedom  of  the  floor  beams  to  move  laterally  on  the  east 
abutment  in  response  to  centrifugal  forces  and  leading  to  the 
bending  of  the  cover  plate  of  the  end  column  under  the  box 
girder  might  reasonably  have  attracted  attention. 

The  grain  of  the  cover  plate  was  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
box  girder,  thus  straining  the  iron  crosswise  the  grain.  The 
tensile  tests  showed  low  results,  only  29,950  pounds  per  square 
inch,  in  that  direction,  with  the  clastic  limit  and  tensile  strength 
nearly  coinciding.  While  iron  plates  would  not  be  expected  to  be 
used  in  the  direction  found  here,  there  was  no  assurance  that 
such  would  not  be  the  case,  and  both  ruptured  covers  of  columns 
Sot.  7  and  8  were  so  oriented  so  that  the  bending  stresses 
strained  the  metal  in  its  weakest  direction. 

latticed  column  No.  8,  made  of  12-inch  channels.  837  pounds 
per  yard,  should  have  an  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  about 
500.000  pounds  total.  The  strcnglh  of  the  cover  plate,  unassisted 
by  the  4  by  6-inch  angles,  assuming  a  maximum  fiber  stress  of 
30.000  pounds  per  square  inch,  would  be  83.000  pounds  total.  The 
angles  no  doubt  rc-enforccd  the  cover  plate,  still  leaving,  it  ii 
believed,  a  great  disparity  in  strength  of  this  detail  over  the 
strength  in  the  body  of  the  column. 
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ECONOMICAL  LIMITS  OF  GRADE  REDUCTION. 

Discussion  of  the  factors  Entering  Into  an  Analytic  of 
Train     Resistances    and    Their    Respective  Importance. 

Bv  Walte*  Loun'g  Webb, 

Consulting  Engineer. 


Within  the  past  few  years  several  railroads  have  adopted 
ruling  grades  on  certain  divisions  far  lower  than  would  have 
been  dreamed  of  SO  years  ago,  at  least  when  the  cost  of  obtaining 
such  low  grades  is  considered.  Many  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  this  country  have  been  located  on  the  basis  of  maximum 
grades  approximating  60  ft.  per  mile,  with  six-deg.  curves  as 
the  maximum.  Recently  a  realization  of  the  economy  of  low 
ruling  grades  has  impelled  trunk  lines  to  make  large  expendi- 
tures to  reduce  these  grades,  where  physically  or  financially 
possible,  from  1.2  per  cent,  down  to  0.5  per  cent.,  0.4  per  cent,  and 
even  0.3  per  cent.,  and  within  the  past  year  announcement  has 
been  made  that  the  Erie  is  excavating  an  average  of  over  150,000 
cu.  yds.  per  mile  near  Meadvillc,  Pa.,  in  order  to  establish  a 
0.2  per  cent,  grade.  About  two  years  ago,  President  Willard 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  ordered  a  maximum  grade  of  02  per 
cent,  established  on  second  track  work  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

In  constructing  a  second  track  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
between  Savanna,  111.,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  adopted  a  0.2  per  cent,  grade.  Even  when  these  divi- 
sions were  "river  roads,"  it  required  a  much  larger  expenditure 
for  grading  to  obtain  these  rates  of  grade  than  would  have  been 
required  to  make  more  undulating  profiles.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  is  there  any  limitation  below  which  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  spending  any  money  to  reduce  the  grade,  assuming 
that  the  traffic  is  so  large  that  the  necessary  cost  is  not  in  itself 
a  limitation? 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  subject  is  here  con- 
sidered wholly  apart  from  the  special  question  of  whether  the 
traffic  is  or  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  of  a  certain  computed  sum.  The  question  is  a  gen- 
eral one  and  only  refers  to  whether  there  is  some  limitation  be- 
yond which  the  advantage  of  grade  reduction  ceases,  and  there- 
fore does  not  justify  additional  expenditure,  no  matter  how 
small,  or  how  enormous  the  traffic  which  may  be  affected  thereby. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  ruling  and  minor  grades 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  A  minor  grade  adds  a  small  percentage 
to  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  other  engine  supplies  and  an 
almost  inappreciable  amount  to  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of 
way  and  rolling  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ruling  grade  limits 
the  number  of  cars  which  may  be  hauled  by  a  locomotive.  With 
a  reasonably  large  freight  traffic,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  per  train  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  trains 
necessary  to  handle  a  certain  gross  tonnage.  Since  the  revenue 
received  on  that  gross  tonnage  is  a  fixed  quantity,  a  reduction  of 
grade,  which  will  permit  that  tonnage  to  be  hauled  by  a  less 
number  of  trains,  will  permit  a  reduction  in  operating  expenses 
which  is  largely  clear  profit.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  very 
great  economy  resulting  from  a  reduction  of  the  ruling  grade 
does  not  need  argument.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  possibility 
of  reducing  a  very  low  ruling  grade  to  a  grade  still  lower,  and 
at  a  very  large  expenditure,  that  the  economical  justification  be- 
comes questionable. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRAIN  RESISTANCES. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  must  evidently  include  an 
analysis  of  all  train  resistances,  the  ratio  that  grade  resistance 
on  various  grades  hears  to  the  total  resistance  and  the  economy 
which  would  result  from  reducing  the  total  resistance  by  a  com- 
puted proportion.  To  compare  two  operating  conditions,  wc 
may  compute  tin-  total  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  under  each 
condition.  Any  reduction  which  may  be  made  in  the  resistance, 
measured  in  pound*  per  ton.  and  including  every  form  of  tax  on 


the  power  of  the  locomotive,  means  a  possible  increase  in  the 
train  load  which  can  be  hauled  by  a  locomotive  of  given  type, 
and  from  this  may  be  computed  the  possible  saving  in  the  num- 
ber of  trains  required  to  handle  a  given  traffic.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  the  total  demand  on  the  locomotive  may  be 
divided  into  four  divisions;  grade  resistance;  inertia  resistance; 
the  extra  tractive  resistances  which  only  occur  when  starting 
and  at  very  low  velocities,  and  all  other  resistances. 

Grade  resistance  on  a  majority  of  roads  is  so  great  that  it 
swallows  up  and  overshadows  the  others,  and  yet  it  is  the  one 
form  of  resistance  which  may  be  indefinitely  reduced  and  pos- 
sibly made  icro.  provided  enough  money  is  spent  to  accomplish 
it.  It  is  also  exactly  computable  to  the  last  ounce.  It  equals  20 
lbs.  per  short  ton  for  each  per  cent,  of  grade.  For  the  1.2  per 
cent,  grade,  which  was  formerly  so  general  as  a  maximum 
grade  and  even  now  is  so  common,  it  is  24  lbs.  per  ton,  while 
for  the  0.2  per  cent,  limit,  referred  to  above,  it  is  only  4  lbs. 
per  ton. 

Inertia  resistance  is  also  mathematically  computable.  The 
amount  of  the  resistance  is  controllable  and  is  purely  a  matter 
for  the  operating  department-  When  the  elevated  roads  in  New 
York  Qty  were  operated  by  steam  locomotives,  it  was  estimated 
that  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  consumption  was  due  to  this  cause. 
The  necessity  for  a  reasonably  high  average  speed  between 
termini,  combined  with  stops  every  few  hundred  feet,  required 
abnormal  accelerating  power.  The  work  of  acceleration,  using 
all  the  power  of  the  locomotive,  would  be  frequently  continued  to 
a  point  at  which  deceleration  would  be  commenced  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  service  stop  at  the  next  station.  Of  course  such 
a  combination  of  conditions  is  not  applicable  to  most  steam  roads, 
and  least  of  all  to  through  freight  traffic.  Therefore,  this  form 
of  resistance  is  not  usually  a  controlling  factor,  but  it  will  be 
shown  later  that  when  other  forms  of  resistance  have  been  elimi- 
nated as  far  as  possible,  operating  conditions  may  require  a 
degree  of  acceleration  which  makes  its  demand  on  the  locomotive 
a  controlling  element  in  the  magnitude  of  the  train  load.  The 
required  accelerativc  force  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula: 

p  =  70.2  <V,»)  -  v,  -J-  f, 
in  which  V,  and  V,  are  the  higher  and  lower  velocities,  re- 
spectively in  miles  per  hour,  s  is  the  distance  in  feet  and  P  is 
the  required  constant  accclerative  force  in  pounds  per  ton. 
When  the  train  starts  from  rest,  V,  =  0.  A  few  numerical 
illustrations  will  readily  show  what  this  force  amounts  to.  If 
a  train  must  acquire  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour  in  a  distance 
of  1,000  ft.  and  starting  from  rest, 

P  =  70.2  (400  -    0)  -4-  1,000  _    2*0*  lh«.  per  Ion. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  grade  resistance  on  a  1.4  per  cent,  grade. 
If  the  velocity  must  increase  from  20  to  40  miles  per  hour  in 
the  next  1.000  ft.,  the  required  force  will  be 

!•  =  70  :  (1.600  -  4001   -i-   1.000  zz  *4  lh..  pet  Ion 

This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  4.2  per  cent,  grade.  Working  the 
problem  backward,  to  rind  the  required  distance  in  which  the 
accclerative  force  of  28.08  lbs.  per  ton  would  increase  the  speed 
from  20  to  40  miles  per  hour,  wc  would  have 

»  =  ro :  11.600  --  400)  .;.  :»m  =  j.ooo  ft. 
Of  course  the  accclerative  force  is  independent  of  the  other 
forces,  and  any  change  in  the  other  tractive  forces  due  to  change 
in  velocity  is  assumed  to  be  otherwise  taken  care  of. 

As  before  stated,  the  amount  of  the  inertia  resistance  or  acccl- 
erative force  is  under  the  control  of  the  operating  department. 
It  may  be  made  indefinitely  small  by  adopting  a  very  low  rate 
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of  acceleration,  but  of  course  this  is  not  economical,  since  time 
is  wasted  on  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  a  quick  acceleration 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  very  great  reduction  from  the 
train  load,  which  might  be  handled  with  slow  acceleration.  A 
uniform  accelerative  force  of  5  lbs.  per  ton  (beside  the  force 
required  for  other  resistances)  will  produce  a  velocity  of  8.4 
miles  per  hour  in  the  first  1,000  ft,  11.9  miles  per  hour  in  the 
second  1.000  ft..  14.6  in  the  third,  and  16.9  in  a  total  of  4,000  ft. 
For  comparative  purposes  we  will  use  5  lbs.  per  ton  accelerative 
force  later  on. 

The  extra  resistances  which  only  occur  when  starting  or  at 
very  low  velocities  are  here  given  special  prominence  because, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  their  unavoidable  occurrence  constitutes 
a  limitation  on  the  economical  reduction  of  ruling  grade.  This 
extra  resistance  is  most  readily  observed  when  a  number  of 
freight  cars  are  started  up  after  remaining  at  rest  for  a  long 
period  in  freezing  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  high 
resistance  is  only  momentary  and  is  very  quickly  reduced  to  a 
much  lower  quantity.  During  some  careful  tests  on  the  Rock 
Island  system  to  determine  this  resistance,  a  maximum  of  30 
lb*,  per  ton  was  found  for  a  train  which  had  stood  over  night  and 
was  '"frozen  up."  The  weighted  mean  of  35  tests  with  trains  of 
34  to  45  cars  showed  an  average  resistance  of  14.1  lbs.  per  ton, 
with  a  minimum  of  6  lbs.  per  ten  when  the  stop  was  only  in- 
stantaneous. Considering  that  these  figures  include  the  regular 
tractive  resistances,  which  must  be  considered  as  5  to  8  lbs. 
per  ton.  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  track,  proportion  of 
dead  load  to  live  load,  and  many  other  causes  of  variation,  we 
must  only  consider  the  excess  over  5  to  8  lbs.  as  the  amount 
chargeable  to  starting.  When  an  engincman  finds  that  his  loco- 
motive is  unable  to  start  his  train  in  the  usual  way,  he  frequently 
backs  the  engine  for  a  few  feet  and  then,  reversing,  starts  ahead, 
and  frequently  succeeds  in  starting  the  whole  train.  By  this 
method  he  accomplishes  three  things ;  the  journals  arc  loosened 
from  their  rigid  condition  and  the  initial  high  resistance  is 
greatly  reduced :  the  coupler  springs  are  compressed  and  their 
expansion  during  the  following  forward  movement  materially 
assists  in  starting  the  train :  and  the  total  coupler  compression  in 
a  long  train  is  so  great  that  the  engine  moves  forward  several 
feet  before  the  last  car  starts.  The  cars  are  started  one  by  one. 
The  last  effect  will  alone  reduce  the  required  draw  bar  pull 
by  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  the  first  two  effects  arc  not  so  readily 
computable,  but  are  evidently  of  considerable  influence.  By 
such  practical  operating  methods  the  extra  resistance  during 
starting,  apart  from  inertia,  grade,  and  the  ordinary  tractive  re- 
sistance, may  lie  reduced  to  a  relatively  small  although  some- 
what, indefinite  quantity. 

The  other  tractive  resistances,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  may  be  lumped  together,  arc  dependent  on  ratio  of 
dead  load  to  live  load,  on  the  number  of  cars,  on  the  condition 
of  track  and  weight  of  rail  and  on  velocity.  Since  the  limitations 
of  ruling  grade  apply  first  to  freight  traffic  with  comparatively 
slow  speed,  and  since  the  variations  of  resistance  for  variations 
in  velocity  between  5  and  35  miles  per  hour  arc  so  small  that  they 
may  l>e  here  ignored,  we  need  not  complicate  the  discussion  on 
account  of  variations  in  velocity.  Since  the  tractive  resistance 
per  ton  is.  less  tor  fully  loaded  cars  and  since  train  loads  of 
fully  loaded  cars  arc  the  critical  loads  to  be  here  considered,  we 
may  assume  that  all  of  the.ie  ordinary  tractive  resistances  may 
be  lumped  at  5  lbs.  per  ton. 

The  resistance  due  to  curvature  may  he  here  ignored  on  the 
*  assumption  that  the  grades  on  all  curves  are  compensated.  On 
the  basis*of  0.035  per  cent,  per  degree  of  curve,  even  a  0.2  per 
cent,  grade  is  nearly  sufficient  to  compensate  a  6  deg.  curve. 
Any  road  spending  large  sums  to  reduce  grade  to  0.2  per  cent, 
would  certainly  reduce  6  deg  curves  to  something  easier,  and 
we  may  therefore  consider  (hat  curve  compensation  is  always 
pr.Tctic.ihtc  .ind  that  it  is  done  Of  course  curve  compensation 
docs  not  vFnvnatr  curve  resistance,  hut  whenever  curve  com- 


pensation has  been  accomplished,  curve  resistance  has  been  elim- 
inated as  a  possible  factor  in  limiting  the  weight  of  trains. 

If  we  assume  that  all  of  these  resistances  occur  simultaneously, 
and  that  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  the  same  for  cither  grade,  we 
would  have,  for  a  0.4  per  cent,  grade,  a  total  resistance  of  5  -f-  5 
-f  8  or  18  lbs.  per  ton,  and  for  a  02  per  cent,  grade,  5  +  5  -f-  4 
or  14  lbs.  per  ton,  with  a  small  addition  in  each  case  for  the 
extra  resistances  when  starting.  The  inverted  ratio  of  these 
two  figures  will  be  a  measure,  although  not  in  strict  proportion 
of  the  relative  train  loads  which  can  be  hauled  by  a  locomotive 
of  a  given  type  on  the  two  ruling  grades.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  mathematically  the  relative 
cost  of  handling  traffic  on  the  two  grades.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  economy  of  operating  the  lighter  grade  is  very  great, 
even  though  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  is  not  measured 
by  the  22  per  cent,  reduction  in  resistance  per  ton.  It  is  likewise 
true  that,  no  matter  what  variations  may  be  made  in  the  rate  of 
acceleration  demanded,  nor  in  the  tractive  resistances  caused  by 
the  particular  condition  of  track  and  roadbed,  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  grades  will  not  be  radically  changed  when  the  re- 
sistances other  than  grade  are  the  same.  And  there  seems  to  be 
no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  considering  that  all  of  these 
resistances  may  happen  simultaneously  provided  that  regular 
stopping  places,  passing  sidings,  block  signals,  or  even  grade 
crossings,  which  may  require  a  stop  almost  anywhere,  are  located 
without  regard  to  the  grades  of  the  road.  This  proviso  may  be 
inverted  by  saying — provided  that  the  grades  are  designed  with- 
out regard  to  the  places  where  regular  or  occasional  stops  must 
be  made.  The  designers  of  elevated  railroads  have  already  util- 
ised the  advantages  of  locating  stations  on  a  hump,  artificially 
made  so  by  increasing  slightly  the  height  of  a  few  columns  near 
the  station.  Incoming  trains  transform  their  kinetic  energy  into 
potential  energy  and  thus  save  in  the  use  of  brakes.  Departing 
trains  utilize  that  potential  energy  to  reduce  the  demand  on  the 
locomotive  to  provide  the  accelerative  energy  when  starting. 
The  saving  is  thus  two-fold. 

When  grades  have  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  ruling  grade  should  be  0.4  per  cent,  or  still  further 
reduced  to  0.2  per  cent.,  it  requires  but  little  change  in  the  grad- 
ing to  create  a  hump  which  will  more  than  make  up  this  differ- 
ence at  some  regular  stopping  place  or  even  at  a  block  signal 
where  a  train  is  liable  to  he  held  up.  A  hump  4  ft.  high 
and  running  out  for  2,000  ft.  in  cither  direction  will  change  the 
grade  0.2  per  cent.  This  four-foot  hump  will  consume  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  train  moving  at  a  velocity  of  107  miles  per 
hour,  and  therefore  a  train  approaching  this  hump  at  a  velocity 
somewhat  in  excess  of  this  need  not  be  stalled.  If  the  train 
must  stop  at  the  summit  of  the  hump,  brake  action  is  saved,  with 
the  attendant  saving  of  wear  on  wheel  treads  and  brake  shoes. 
In  addition  there  is  the  assistance  of  a  virtual  02  per  cent  down 
grade,  or  4  lbs.  per  ton  when  starting.  This  gain  of  4  lbs.  per 
ton  will  exist  irrespective  of  the  actual  grade,  for  the  grade  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  hump  will  always  is  0.2  per  cent,  more 
favorable  to  traffic  than  the  original  grade  on  which  the  hump  is 
placed. 

If  a  road  could  be  so  constructed  that  all  stopping  places  were 
on  a  level;  that  the  level  stretches  were  long  enough  so  that  a 
train  could  acquire  its  normal  velocity ;  and  that  stops  would 
never  be  required  on  the  ruling  grades:  there  might  be  justifica- 
tion for  a  claim  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  anything 
less  than  a  0.4  per  cent,  ruling  grade.  Under  these  conditions 
the  only  resistances  on  the  grade  would  be  the  ordinary  tractive 
resistances  and  the  grade  resistance  of  8  lbs  per  ton  When 
starting  on  the  level,  there  is  no  grade  resistance  and  the  8  lbs. 
per  ton  may  be  used  tip  in  the  c*lra  resistances  during  starting 
and  in  acceleration.  However,  a  railway  manager  would  not 
dare  to  load  up  a  locomotive  to  the  limit  suggested  by  such 
figures,  for  there  would  be  no  margin  left  if  an  unexpected 
stop  should  be  necessary  on  the  ruling  grade,  and  if  the  train 
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toad  is  cut  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  to  start  from 
rest  on  the  ruling  grade,  then  we  have  the  simultaneous  com- 
bination of  all  the  four  classes  of  resistances,  and,  as  previously 
pointed  out.  the  reduction  of  one  of  these  resistances  will  make 
a  definite  and  sure  reduction  in  the  total  resistance  and  will 
surely  justify  a  profitable  increase  in  the  train  load. 

Expensive  reductions  in  ruling  grade  are  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  curvature  down  to  a  limit  of  3 
deg;..  2  deg.  and  even  1  deg  curves.  The  justification  of  such 
reduction  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  grade.  The  curvature  does  not  limit  the  length  of  trains 
and  cannot  therefore  have  the  same  importance  as  ruling  grade. 
It  does  add  something  to  the  resistance,  but  since  this  has  been 
determined  as  the  equivalent  resistance  of  0.035  per  cent,  grade 
for  each  degree  of  curve,  even  this  is  of  comparatively  slight 
importance.  The  real  justification  for  such  curve  reduction  is 
the  safe  operation  of  fast  trains.  Any  railroad  having  such  a 
traffic  that  0.2  per  cent,  grades  can  be  considered  as  a  maximum, 
will  also  wish  to  operate  fast  trains,  say  at  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  proper  super-elevation  of  the  outer  rail  for  even  a  2  deg. 
30  min.  curve,  operated  at  60  miles  per  hour,  is  six  inches.  Run- 
ning a  train  at  60  miles  per  hour  with  the  track  supcrelevated  six 
inches  certainly  requires  good  track  construction  and  good  roll- 
ing stock  and  even  then  its  safety  is  perhaps  questionable.  A 
slow  order  on  all  curves  sharper  than  2  deg.  30  min.  is  therefore 
imperative  for  all  trains  which  are  to  be  operated  at  a  speed  of 
60  miles  per  hour  or  faster.  Since  the  engincman's  schedule  of 
many  of  the  fast  trains  of  the  country  include  many  stretches 
over  which  a  speed  of  60.  65,  and  even  70  miles  per  hour  must  be 
maintained,  it  is  plain  why  all  projects  for  grade  reduction  also 
include  curve  reduction,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
justification  has  an  entirely  different  basis. 


LOCOMOTIVE   LABORATORY   AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS.* 


By  Edward  C.  Schmidt, 

Professor  of  Railway  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  locomotive  performance  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  railway  operating  officer  and  to  the  locating  engineer 
at  to  the  locomotive  designer,  and  in  periods  of  rapid  progress 
in  locomotive  development  the  need  of  such  knowledge  becomes 
the  more  urgent.  In  the  beginning,  such  effort  had  for  its  chief 
purpose  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  features  of  locomo- 
tive design  rather  than  improvement  in  its  economical  perform- 


Fig.  1 — On*  Pair  of  Supporting  Wheels,  with  Axle,  Bearings 
and  Bod  Plata. 


ancc;  but  in  later  years,  under  the  demand  for  decreased  operat- 
ing costs,  this  effort  has  been  directed  chiefly  toward  developing 
accurate  information  about  the  performance  of  the  locomotive 
boiler  and  engines  and  of  the  machine  as  a  whole. 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  bed-re  the  Western  Railway  Club, 
March   IS,  1913. 


Until  about  twenty  years  ago  the  only  other  source  of  accurate 
and  specific  information  concerning  locomotive  performance  was 
the  data  derived  from  specially  arranged  road  tests.  For  certain 
purposes  they  will  never  be  displaced.  The  usefulness  of  road 
tests  is,  however,  limited  by  the  fact  that  on  the  road  many  of 
the  conditions  of  operation  are  entirely  beyond  control ;  and 


Fig.  2 — Rear  End  of  Testing  Pit  Arranged  for  a  Consolidation 
Locomotive. 


consequently  even  the  most  skillfully  and  conscientiously  con- 
ducted road  tests  sometimes  fail  to  produce  conclusive  evidence. 

The  first  locomotive  testing  plant  was  built  21  years  ago  at 
Purdue  University.  It  was  designed  by  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  engineering  at  that 
institution.    At  present  there  are  four  such  testing  plants  in  this 


Fig,  3 — Weighing  Head  and  Houalng  of  Dynamometer. 


country  and  two  in  Europe!  The  justification  for  the  existence 
oi  locomotive  testing  plants  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  only 

1 1  he  Purdue  plant,  erected  in  1891,  was  followed  in  1894  by  s  tem- 
porary plant  at  South  Kaukaunxa,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  designed  under  the  direction  of  Robert  thrayle.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1895  by  a  permanent  plant,  designed  by  Mr.  Quayie  skid  erected 
at  tbe  C.  &  N.  W.  shops  in  Chicago.  In  1899  Columbia  University,  bavins 
been  given  an  Atlantic  type  locomotive  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
provided  a  testing  plant  which  is  erected  in  their  mechanical  engineering 
laboratory.  In  1904  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  installed  st  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  what  was  at  that  time  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  plant  built.  This  was  removed  after  the  exposition  to 
Altoona,  Pa.,  where  it  has  since  been  in  almost  constant  operation.  In 
1904  there  was  also  erected  in  tbe  Putiloff  Woiks  st  St.  Petersburg.  Ros- 
sis, s  similar  plant  designed  by  Messrs.  M.  V.  (lOloholorT  and  S.  T. 
Smirnoff.  The  following  year  there  was  erected  in  England  snother  plant 
under  ihe  direction  of  (1.  J.  Ihurchari  of  the  r.reut  Western  Railroad, 
at  the  SWftMMI  W  orks  of  that  company. 
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can  the  locomotive  be  run  under  conditions  which  may  be 
rigidly  controlled  and  varied  at  will.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
test  plant  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  tests  arc  both 
greatly  reduced;  but  this  in  itself  is  less  important  than  the 
control  of  the  operating  conditions  which  test  plant  service 
puts  in  the  hand  of  the  experimenter.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  control  practically  all  questions  relating  to  boiler  perform- 
ance can  he  better  and  more  easily  settled  in  the  testing  plant 
than  on  the  road  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  questions  touch- 
ing engine  performance.  Supplemented  occasionally  by  road  tests 
made  by  means  of  a  dynamometer  car,  the  locomotive  testing 
plant  makes  possible  a  knowledge  of  locomotive  performance 
as  exact  as  that  which  is  available  concerning  the  stationary 
steam  engine,  the  turbine,  and  the  gas  engine. 

At  its  last  session,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  included  among 
its  appropriations  for  the  University  of  Illinois  the  sum  of 
S200.000  to  lie  used  for  new  buildings  for  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. It  was  decided  to  use  this  fund  in  erecting  a  transpor- 
tation building  and  a  locomotive  laboratory  for  the  department 
of  railway  engineering. 

Any  locomotive  laboratory  consists  essentially  of,  first,  a  means 
for  so  supporting  the  locomotive  that  its  wheels  may  be  rotated 
and  that  the  power  developed  may  be  absorhed  and  either  dissi- 
pated or  transferred :  second,  a  means  for  anchoring  the  locomo- 
tive when  so  mounted  and  for  measuring  the  tractive  effort  devel- 
oped; third,  means  for  supplying  and  measuring  coal  and  water; 
and  finally,  means  for  disposing  of  the  gases  and  steam  from  the 
front  end. 

The  supporting  mechanism  consists  in  this  plant,  as  in  all 
others,  of  wheels  whose  position  may  be  varied  to  conform 
to  the  spacing  of  the  locomotive's  driving  wheels.  In  this  case  the 
supporting  wheels  are  52  in.  in  diameter,  provided  with  plain  tires 
and  mounted  on  UJj  in.  axles.  The  axles  and  tires  arc  of  the 
highest  grade  of  heat-treated  carbon  steel  and  were  furnished 
by  the  Midvale  Steel  Company.  The  use  of  52  in.  supporting 
wheels  involves  rotating  speeds  as  high  as  500  r.  p.  m.  in  testing 
high  speed  locomotives.  Such  speeds  may  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty in  the  operation  of  the  bearings,  although  they  have  been 
designed  with  regard  thereto.  In  anticipation  of  such  difficulty, 
however,  provision  has  been  made  (in  the  design  of  the  bearing 
pedestal)  for  using  72  in.  diameter  supporting  wheels,  if  it  later 


Fig.  4 — Longitudinal  Section  Through  the  Locomotive  Testing  Laboratory. 


and  are  secured  thereto  by  the  bolts  whose  heads  are  held  in 
slots  running  the  length  of  the  bed.  The  pedestals  may  therefore 
he  shifted  to  any  desired  position  on  the  bed.  The  general 
design  of  the  axle,  wheels,  bearings  and  bed  plate  is  well  repre- 
sented in  Hg.  1.  Kach  of  these  units,  consisting  of  an  axle,  two 
wheels,  and  two  bearings,  constitutes  the  supporting  element  for 


Testing  Plant. 

one  pair  of  locomotive  drivers.  So  supported,  the  driving  wheels 
may  turn;  and  there  remains  to  be  provided  a  means  for  absorb- 
ing the  power  developed  at  the  driving  wheel  rim. 

The  brakes  arc  of  the  type  used  in  all  other  American  testing 
plants,  and  were  designed  and  furnished  by  Professor  G.  I.  Alden 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  general  specifications  prepared  by 


proves  desirable  to  do  so.  The  axles  are  supported  at  each  end, 
just  beyond  the  wheels,  in  bearings  9'/i  in.  by  20  in.  which  are 
provided  on  the  under  side  of  the  journal  only.  These  bearings 
«  are  carried  in  self-aligning  shells  which  are  supported  in  pedestals 
of  exceedingly  heavy  construction.  Oil  is  provided  at  two  points 
in  the  bearing  cap,  where  it  is  supplied  under  head  from  an 
elevated  supply  tank.  The  bearing  pedestals  rest  on  massive  cast 
iron  bed  plates  which  run  the  entire  length  of  the  testing  pit. 


the  designer  of  the  plant.  One  of  these  brakes  is  mounted  on 
each  cud  of  each  supporting  axle.  Each  brake  consists  essen- 
tially of  three  cast  iron  discs  which  arc  keyed  to  the  supporting 
axle,  and  which  rotate  between  water  cooled  copper  diaphragms 
carried  in  a  stationary  casing.  A  cast  hub  and  the  three  discs 
form  an  integral  rotating  clement  which  is  keyed  to  the  axle  and 
turns  with  it.  The  casing  and  its  diaphragms  are  prevented 
from  rotating  by  means  of  links  attached  to  the  bed  plates. 
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The  diaphragms  provide  within  the  casing  three  compartment* 
within  which  the  cast  iron  discs  rotate.  The  surfaces  of  the 
discs  and  of  the  diaphragm*  arc  lubricated  by  oil  fed  in  at  the 
periphery  of  the  disc*  and  taken  off  at  the  hub.  The  diaphragms 
form  also  within  the  casing  four  water  compartments  which  have 
no  communication  whatever  with  the  compartments  within  which 
the  discs  rotate.  The  pressure  existing  in  these  water  spaces 
may  be  varied  at  will  by  means  of  suitable  valves  in  the  brake 
piping.  The  operation  of  the  brakes  is  as  follows:  Power  re- 
ceived from  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive  is  transmitted 
through  the  supporting  wheels  and  axle  to  the  cast  iron  brake 
discs;  these  in  turn  transmit  it  by  friction  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  copper  diaphragms  against  which  they  rub.  By  varying  the 
water  pressure,  the  friction  between  the  discs  and  the  diaphragms 
may  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
absorbed.  The  entire  power  of  the  locomotive  is  thus  dissipated 
at  the  surface  of  the  diaphragms  and  carried  away  as  heat  in  the 
water  which  circulates  through  the  brakes.  Each  brake  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  resisting  torque  of  lftyMO  Ibs.-ft.,  which  is 
more  than  is  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  it  by  the  most  heavily 
loaded  locomotive  driver. 

The  foundation  of  the  plant  is  a  slab  of  reinforced  concrete  93 
ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide,  varying  in  thickness  from  3J4  ft.  at  the 
front  to  5  ft  at  the  rear.  It  is  surmounted  at  the  rear  end  by  a 
pyramidal  base  which  serves  as  the  anchorage  for  the  dynamom- 
eter. The  mounting  machinery  thus  far  described  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2  arranged  for  the  reception  of  a  consolidation  locomotive. 
The  locomotive  to  be  tested  is  backed  on  to  the  machine;  the 
drivers  run  on  their  flanges  leaving  the  treads  free  to  engage  the 
supporting  wheels.  When  the  drivers  are  properly  placed  and 
the  locomotive  is  securely  anchored  to  the  dynamometer,  the 
track  is  removed. 

The  dynamometer,  whose  chief  function  is  to  permit  the  tract- 
ive effort  of  the  locomotive  to  be  measured,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
It  is  of  the  well  known  Emery  type,  designed  and  built  by  the 
William  Sellers  Company  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists  essentially 
of  the  "weighing  head-'  shown  at  the  left,  carried  on  the  housing, 
and  of  a  weighing  scale  not  included  in  the  picture.  Within 
this  weighing  head  is  an  enclosed  oil  chamber  with  a  flexible 
wall,  which  receives  and  balances  any  force  transmitted  from  the 
locomotive.  The  pressure  of  the  oil  in  this  chamber  varies  with 
the  load  and  is  transmitted  through  a  copper  tube  of  small  bore 
to  a  similar  smaller  oil  chamber,  the  pressure  within  which  moves 
the  beam  of  a  substantial  but  very  sensitive  scale.  The  force 
transmitted  to  the  dynamometer  is  thus  weighed.  Its  capacity 
is  125,000  lbs.,  which  is  15,000  lbs.  greater  than  the  tractive  effort 
of  any  locomotive  in  existence.  One  feature  of  special  interest 
in  the  design  of  the  scale  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  adjustment 
of  the  poise  wright  on  the  scale  beam  is  accomplished 
automatically. 

Other  details  include  the  weighing  tanks,  hydraulic  elevator 
(for  lifting  the  coal  from  the  floor  to  the  firing  platform),  scales, 
coal  room,  and  firing  platform.  The  general  water  supply  of  the 
university  is  from  driven  wells,  the  demand  upon  which  ap- 
proaches at  times  their  full  capacity.  No  other  source  of  cooling 
water  for  the  brakes  is  available.  Water  from  the  brakes  could 
not  therefore  be  wasted,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  cooling 
and  recirculating  it.  A  supply  pump  for  the  brakes  draws  water 
from  a  reinforced  concrete  reservoir  of  100.000  gal.,  pumps  it 
through  control  valves  to  the  brakes,  whence  it  returns  through 
another  set  of  control  valves  to  a  sump  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  laboratory.  Another  pump  returns  it  from  here  to  the 
reservoir.  The  feed  water  is  drawn  from  this  reservoir  by  a 
separate  pump,  passed  to  the  weighing  tanks  ami  feed  tank  and 
thence  to  the  injectors  This  feed  water,  of  course,  is  wasted  and 
must  be  restored  to  the  reservoir  between  tests  by  drawing  on 
the  general  university  supply. 

In  the  design  of  the  means  for  disposing  of  the  exhaust  gases 
new   problems  were  presented  and  new   solutions  have  Wn 


reached.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  determining  accurately 
the  total  fuel  lost  in  the  exhaust  gases,  it  was  early  decided  to 
try  to  incorporate  in  the  design  of  this  plant  some  means  for 
entrapping  all  of  the  solid  matter  contained  in  the  gases  passing 
the  locomotive  front  end.  The  exhaust  gases  are  discharged  into 
a  steel  exhaust  elbow  which  carries  the  gases  up  and  over  to 
the  center  of  the  building,  where  they  are  received  in  a  horizontal 
duct  running  through  the  center  of  the  roof  trusses.  The  gases 
arc  drawn  through  this  elbow  and  duct  by  an  exhaust  fan, 
located  near  the  roof  at  the  rear  end  of  the  building.  Probably 
the  heaviest  cinders  will  be  dropped  in  this  duct,  but  the  velocity 
within  it  is  such  that  all  but  the  heaviest  particles  of  solid  matter 
will  be  carried  on  through  the  fan.  Whatever  does  accumulate 
here  may  be  removed  through  traps  provided  in  the  bottom  of 
the  duct,  and  weighed.  From  the  fan,  the  gases  and  the  re- 
maining solid  matter  are  passed  through  a  breeching  or  flue  to 
a  separator  in  which  they  pass  downward  around  a  sleeve,  where 
they  arc  given  a  whirling  motion  which  causes  the  cinders  to 
move  toward  the  wall  along  which  they  drop  to  a  hopper  b«low, 
while  the  gases  pass  downward  and  out  to  the  stack  through  the 
mouth  of  the  sleeve.  The  cinders  collecting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hopper  arc  drawn  off  and  weighed.  This  separator  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  45  ft.  radial  brick  stack  from  which  the  gases  are 
finally  discharged  81  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  corrosive  nature  of  the  mixture  of  exhaust  gas  and  steam 
has  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  metal  throughout  this 
exhaust  system.  The  exhaust  elbow  within  the  building  neces- 
sarily has  been  made  of  steel,  and  will  need  occasionally  to  be 
renewed.  The  duct,  however,  is  of  asbestos  board  (Transite) 
which  will  resist  corrosion.  It  is  7  ft,  in  diameter,  and  made 
up  of  separate  sections  so  that  its  length  may  be  varied.  The 
fan  has  a  runner  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  will  pass,  at  maximum 
speed,  140,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  minute.  The  breeching  between 
fan  and  separator  is  built  of  transite,  and  has  a  minimum  cross 
sectional  area  of  about  24  sq.  ft  The  outer  shell  of  the  separator 
is  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  To  protect  the  shell  from  cor- 
rosion, it  is  lined  throughout  with  a  hard  burnt  red  brick.  Be- 
tween this  lining  and  the  shell  is  a  2  in.  air  space  to  act  as  an 
insulator  to  protect  the  shell  from  undue  heating.  Any  leakage 
of  gas  through  the  lining  into  this  space  is  vented  to  the  outside 
air  through  openings  which  are  provided  in  the  shell,  and  which 
serve  also  to  circulate  cool  air  through  the  air  space.  The  inside 
sleeve  and  hopper  are  both  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
stack  itself  is  tinlined,  but  is  laid  up  in  acid  proof  cement.  It 
is  expected  that  this  whole  system  will  not  only  permit  the  col- 
lection of  all  solid  matter  and  thus  enable  front  end  losses  to  be 
determined  in  a  manner  beyond  criticism;  hut  that  it  will  also 
dispose  of  the  smoke  so  that  it  will  be  unobjectionable  and  at 
the  same  time  act  as  a  muffler  and  eliminate  objectionable  noise 
from  the  locomotive  stack  discharge. 

The  building  which  houses  this  equipment  is  40  ft.  wide  and  115 
ft.  long,  with  a  height  under  the  roof  trusses  of  22  ft.  A  base- 
ment with  a  6  ft.  9  in.  clear  depth  extends  throughout  all  but 
22  ft.  of  its  entire  length.  The  construction  is  fireproof  through- 
out. The  walls  arc  laid  up  both  inside  and  out  with  red  faced 
brick,  the  roof  is  of  reinforced  concrete  covered  with  slate,  and 
all  floors  are  of  reinforced  concrete  also.  The  buitding  is  un- 
usually well  lighted  by  windows  in  the  side  walls  which  extend 
nearly  the  full  height  of  these  walls  and  occupy  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  wall  area.  All  portions  of  the  building,  except  the 
space  occupied  by  the  coal  room  in  the  west  end,  are  served 
by  a  10-ton  traveling  crane. 

The  whole  plant  has  been  designed  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  suitable  to  test  new  designs  as  they  appear,  in  the  confidence 
that  the  railroads  and  builders  would  be  willing  to  keep  upon 
the  plant  locomotives  of  recent  design,  concerning  whose  per- 
formance all  tailroad  officials  desire  information.  The  first  loco- 
motive to  be  tested  is  one  of  the  consolidation  type  owned  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
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Principle!  That  Should  Be  Applied  and  Method*  Uted  in 
Dealing    with    8ervlee,    Rate*    and     Financial  Return. 

By  IlALroan  Erickson, 

Member  of  the  Wiaconain  Railroad  CommitMon. 


The  earlier  systems  of  regulation  were  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  superseded  by  the  well  known  Uiitsta 
faire  policy  under  which  competition  was  mainly  relied  upon 
for  the  establishment  of  fair  prices  and  adequate  service.  While 
the  policy  is  well  adapted  to  the  subduing  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  fitted  for  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities,  ft  has,  in  fact,  been  found  to  be  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  prices  and  other  condi- 
tions of  such  services.  And  this  fact  has  in  turn  led  to  a  well- 
developed  sentiment  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  competitive  pol- 
icy in  the  public  utility  field  and  to  substituting  therefor  gov- 
ernment regulation.  In  fact,  in  America  and  England  the  com- 
petitive or  let  alone  policy  has  never  been  fully  adopted  for  such 
facilities  as  water  or  canal  transportation,  toll  bridges  and 
turnpikes. 

This  demand  and  need  for  the  return  to  government  regula- 
tion of  industries  and  services  that  are  fraught  with  public  in- 
terest has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  fifty  years  or 
more  and  this  development  has  been  brought  about  by  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  economic  and  social  conditions. 

REGULATION  OF  SERVICE. 

As  the  services  rendered  by  public  utilities  are  necessities,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  adequate  or  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard  Poor  service  is  uneconomical,  irritating 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  It  is 
often  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ill  feeling  between 
the  public  and  the  utility,  that  exists  in  so  many  places.  Such 
service,  however,  can  as  a  rule  be  furnished  at  lower  cost  to  the 
utility  than  good  service,  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  incentive 
to  poor  service  is  found.  To  furnish  inadequate  service,  espe- 
cially when  the  rates  charged  arc  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  adequate  service,  is  an  unjust  imposition  upon  the  public, 
l'or  the  consumers  arc  as  much  entitled  to  get  what  they  pay 
for  as  the  utilities  are  in  charging  reasonable  rates  for  adequate 
service. 

In  Ihe  railway  field,  service  questions  involve  the  regularity 
and  speed  of  trains,  connections  at  junction  points,  the  stop- 
page of  a  sufficient  number  of  trains  at  the  smaller  stations,  the 
proper  care  and  maintenance  of  both  trains  and  stations,  the 
prompt  and  equitable  distribution  of  cars  among  shippers,  the 
equipment  of  the  line  with  approved  signaling  and  safety  de- 
vices, and  many  other  every  day  matters  connected  with  the  op- 
eration of  trains.  Under  this  head,  also,  though  less  directly 
connected  with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  users  of  railway 
service,  is  the  proper  protection  of  highway  crossings,  and  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings.  Not  only  arc  such  matters  as 
these  investigated  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission by  complaints  and  accidents,  hut  the  initiative  is  taken 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  commission  itself,  by  means  of 
frequent  inspections  by  its  experts  of  roadways,  bridges,  roll- 
ing stock,  stations  and  yards,  etc.  Unless  the  defects  of  service 
arc  so  intolerable  as  to  make  an  order  for  their  elimination 
almost  a  matter  of  course,  the  determination  of  railway  service 
matters  involves  the  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions. Where  train  or  station  service  is  being  investigated,  the 
population  to  be  served,  the  amount  of  business  likely  to  arise 
from  the  improver!  service,  the  operating  difficulties  involved, 
the  actual  cash  mitlay  required  in  making  the  improvement,  and 

'Abtirarl  of  a  i«i|ier  read  before  the  Western  Society  of  Enginecm.  Chi- 
cago. March  2*.  entitled  "The  Regulation  of  Public  l.'tilitic*  in  \VWnn- 
•.m.  •  Mr.  Knckxon'i  di«cu«i<in  dealt  with  regulation  »f  public  utilities 
in  general.  The  attract  here  pre.ei.ied  ,s  confined  chiefly  to  tho*  ,„rt. 
of  the  paiicr  dealing  with  regulation  of  railroad.. 


many  similar  facts  are  to  be  considered.  The  maintenance  of 
passenger  train  schedules  which  will  enable  the  railway  com- 
pany to  meet  competition  between  its  terminals  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  regular  stoppage  of  a 
train.  Another  service  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  commis- 
sion supervisions  is  the  construction  of  spur  tracks  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  industries  along  railway  lines.  The  Wisconsin 
law  on  this  subject  requires  the  commission,  on  application,  to 
order  the  construction  of  such  spur  track  not  more  than  three 
miles  in  length,  when  its  construction  is  found  to  be  practically 
indispensable  to  the  business  of  the  applicant,  and  is  not  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  to  the  general  public. 

VALUATION  AND  REGULATION  OE  RATES. 

With  respect  to  rates  our  experience  varies.  In  many  cases 
the  rates  have  been  found  to  be  unreasonably  high  as  well  as 
unjustly  discriminatory.  In  other  instances  again,  though  less 
frequently,  the  rates  have  been  found  to  be  unreasonably  low. 
Rates  that  arc  thus  too  high  and  that  under  similar  conditions 
are  higher  for  some  persons  and  localities  than  for  others  are 
harmful  and  against  public  policy.  They  result  in  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  They  mean  that  money  is  unjustly  trans- 
ferred from  one  set  of  pockets  to  another  set  of  pockets,  and  that 
a  few  are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  They  retard 
industrial  development  and  commercial  growth,  and,  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  tend  to  build  up  some  at  the  expense  of  others. 
They  also  lead  to  results  that  arc  bad.  from  a  rural  and  ethical 
point  of  view. 

Rates  that  are  too  low  may  also  be  harmful.  They  usually 
stand  for  poor  equipment  and  poor  service.  When  so  low  as  not 
to  provide  means  for  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  plant  they  may 
even  lead  to  the  entire  ruin  or  loss  of  the  service.  Instances 
where  conditions  of  this  kind  prevail  arc  met  with  from  time  to 
time.  They  arc  detrimental  not  only  to  those  who  arc  directly 
affected,  but  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  l-osses  from  poor  service 
may  be  as  great  as  losses  from  rates  that  are  too  high  or  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  law  provides  that  the  rates  must  be  reasonable.  The 
courts  have  held,  in  substance,  that  under  normal  conditions  of 
a  plant  when  taken  as  a  whole,  the  rates  in  order  to  be  reason- 
able should  be  high  enough  so  that  the  revenues  therefrom  arc 
sufficient  to  cover  reasonable  amounts  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  a  plant,  including  depreciation  thereon  and  interest 
and  profit  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  and  useful  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  sum  of  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  is  thus 
made  the  legal  basis  for  rates.  The  first  problem  of  the  rate 
maker  therefore  consists  of  determining  what  constitutes  rea- 
sonable amounts  for  these  expenses  and  charges. 

The  first  step  thai  is  necessary  in  the  determination  of  such 
rates  is  to  find  the  fair  value  of  the  properly  upon  which  the 
investors  are  entitled  to  interest  and  profit.  In  this  determina- 
tion one  is  at  Ihe  very  outset  met  with  conflicting  opinions  of 
all  kinds,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  term 
"property."  but  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "fair  value.''  Some  in- 
sist that  the  term  properly  •includes  only  the  physical  property 
that  is  used  and  useful  in  serving  the  public.  Others  again  hold 
that  besides  the  physical  property  it  also  includes  the  cost  of 
developing  the  business.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
fair  value  is  represented  i>y  the  oriainal  cost,  and  others  again 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  cost  of  reproduction  at  the  time  of 
the  appraisal.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  both  the  physical  property  and  of  the  business  should  be 
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included  in  the  appraisal,  and  thai  the  original  cost  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  reproduction  not  only  of  (he  physical  property,  bat 
of  the  business  as  well,  constitute  evidence  of  value. 

The  original  cost  of  the  physical  property  includes  the  cost  of 
all  the  land,  labor,  material  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  that  are 
required  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  plant  ready  for  operation. 
It  also  covers  such  overhead  charges  in  connection  therewith  as 
organization,  legal  expenses,  engineering  and  superintendence  of 
construction,  insurance  and  contingencies  of  all  kinds,  interest 
during  o  instruct  ion  period  on  the  capital  used,  etc.  When  a 
plant  is  needed  and  cannot  be  had  on  better  terms,  the  original 
cost  may  also  have  to  include  something  for  discounts  on  bonds 
and  for  promoters'  expenses.  In  fact,  the  original  cost  of  the 
physical  property  should  include  all  necessary  expenditures  that 
were  judiciously  made  in  obtaining  the  plant.  Before  it  can  be 
effectively  and  economically  operated,  such  a  plant  must  also  be 
provided  with  a  working  capital. 

The  true  original  cost  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  probable 
and  reasonable  cost,  however,  is  not  inaccessible,  for  many  items 
can  he  closely  estimated  from  the  facts  obtained  from  exami- 
nations of  the  present  plant,  its  design,  location,  growth,  char- 
acter, size,  the  prices  of  labor,  material  and  other  elements  which 
prevailed  when  built,  and  comparisons  with  similar  plants  of 
which  the  cost  is  known.  Thus  in  the  end  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  actual  cost  of  the  physical  property  of  the  plant 
can  ordinarily  be  obtained. 

The  next  measure  of  value  is  obtained  by  determining  what  it 
would  cost  to  reproduce  the  plant  rather  than  by  what  the  plant 
actually  cost.  In  thus  determining  the  cost  of  reproduction  new 
of  the  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  complete  inventories  of 
every  clement  that  enters  into  such  cost,  as  well  as  detailed 
statements  of  the  prices  at  which  these  elements  can  be  had, 
installed  and  shaped  into  an  operating  plant.  The  prices  so  used 
are  the  results  of  most  careful  and  extended  studies  and  com- 
pilations of  market  quotations  and  of  prices  at  which  sales  were 
actually  made.  In  order  to  avoid  the  abnormal  effects  of  sud- 
den fluctuations  in  such  prices  and  to  obtain  results  that  are 
more  nearly  normal,  the  prices  chosen  may  be  said  to  represent 
average  conditions  for  a  considerable  period,  rather  than  the 
prices  as  of  any  particular  date.  When  the  elements  which  arc 
thus  included  in  the  cost  cover  such  overhead  expenses  as  those 
incurred  for  organization,  for  legal  and  engineering  service,  for 
superintendence  of  construction,  for  interest  and  the  capital 
used  in  construction,  for  insurance  and  contingencies,  then  this 
cost  would  seem  to  fairly  represent  what  the  plant  would  actually 
have  Cost.  In  this  case,  as  in  determining  the  original  cost,  it 
may  be  necessary  at  times  to  also  consider  certain  bond  dis- 
counts and  promotion  expenses  in  arriving  at  the  probable  total 
cost  of  reproducing  the  plant. 

Neither  the  original  nor  the  reproduction  cost  new  of  a  plant 
is  a  fair  measure  of  its  present  cost  value  unless  the  depreciation 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  plant  has  been  provided  for  and  goes 
with  the  plant  The  present  values  as  thus  obtained,  even  when 
the  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  furnish  good  evidence  as  to  the 
present  fair  value  of  the  physical  property. 

When  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of  the  corporation 
has  finally  tteen  determined,  there  remains  still  another  cost  which 
often  is  legitimately  a  part  of  the  investment  on  which  reason- 
able returns  should  Ik;  permitted  This  is  the  cost  of  developing 
a  paying  business.  The  most  perfectly  equipped  utility  plant  in 
existence  is  useless  if  it  has  no  customers.  The  acquisition  of 
customers  is  a  costly  process.  It  involves  not  only  the  expense 
of  advertising,  solicitation,  free  experimental  service,  and  other 
actual  outlays,  but  it  may  include  the  entire  amount  by  which 
the  plant  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  operation  fails  to  pay 
ops-rating  expenses  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment. 
This  latter  amount  may  be  to  some  extent  offset  by  exorbitant 
profits  after  the  plant  reaches  a  paying  basis,  or  by  the  fact  that 
failures  to  earn  a  return  may  be  in  part  due  to  po  >r  manage- 
ment or  lack  of  ordinary  business  judgment.  Hut  when  all 
deductions  have  been  made  for  such  circumstances,  there  will 


usually  be  found,  at  least  for  some  utilities,  a  steadily  decreas- 
ing deficit  for  the  first  few  years,  which  is  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  cost  of  developing  a  paying  business.  This  deficit,  being  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  a  successful  public  utility  plant,  is,  as 
a  rule,  properly  added  to  the  present  cost  value  of  the  property. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  "going  value,"  but  is  more  properly  the 
cost  of  building  up  the  business. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  physical  property  of  the  corporation, 
the  cost  of  the  building  up  of  the  business  may  be  ascertained  by 
finding  what  it  would  cost  under  present  conditions  to  reproduce 
the  present  business.  This  is  done  by  determining  from  all  the 
available  data  as  to  the  amount  and  density  of  population,  famil- 
iarity of  the  people  with  the  use  of  the  service  in  question,  etc., 
what  time  would  be  required  for  a  new  plant  to  build  up  a  pay 
ing  business.  The  operating  expenses  and  revenues  during  such 
period  being  capable  of  estimation,  the  total  deficit  for  the 
period  may  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  business 
of  ike  plant.  This  reproduction  cost  and  the  actual  original  cost 
of  the  business  can  then  be  compared,  and  the  determination  of 
the  going  value  or  cost  of  the  business  then  depends  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  based  upon  these  two  costs. 

The  original  cost  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  plant  and 
of  its  business  ordinarily  constitute  the  best  evidence  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  fair  value  of  the  property.  In  some  instances 
these  two  costs  arc  far  apart,  but  in  most  cases  they  seem  to 
approach  each  other  quite  closely.  When  far  apart,  the  differ- 
ence is  mostly  due  to  variations  in  the  general  price  level  of  the 
elements,  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  plant  and  the 
development  of  its  business  as  between  the  time  when  the  plant 
was  first  built  and  the  time  of  the  reproduction,  although  con- 
tingencies, mistakes  of  judgment  and  errors  of  various  kinds 
may  play  important  parts.  The  tendency  today,  in  appraisals, 
seems  to  be  to  attach  greater  importance  t>-  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction than  to  the  original  cost.  As  to  which  of  these  factors 
is  the  most  important  is  a  matter  that  is  greatly  dependent  on 
conditions. 

When  the  fair  value  of  all  the  property  that  is  used  and  useful 
has  thus  been  determined  the  question  arises  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes reasonable  amounts  for  interest  and  profit  on  this  value, 
as  well  as  for  depreciation  and  other  operating  expenses.  These 
outlays,  as  staled  above,  may  he  said  to  make  up  the  total  cost 
of  the  service. 

The  returns  to  be  allowed  to  the  investor  usually  consist  of 
two  elements:  The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  his 
money,  and  a  compensation  for  the  risk  he  has  undergone.  Both 
of  these  items  vary  with  differences  in  time  and  conditions. 
Bare  interest,  or  compensation  for  the  use  of  money,  is  largely 
a  question  of  market  rates,  and  is  determinable  by  a  study  of 
the  investment  market  generally,  of  local  conditions.  The  sec- 
ond element,  or  the  profit  to  be  returned  to  the  investor  as  a 
condensation  for  his  risk,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  busi- 
ness ability  and  management  required  to  look  after  the  invest- 
ment, is  the  resultant  of  many  conditions,  such  as  the  location 
of  the  plant,  the  prospects  of  the  municipality  or  region  in  which 
it  is  situated,  the  circumstances  tending  to  make  operating  costs 
high  or  low,  and  numerous  other  factors.  Generally  speaking, 
the  risk  is  greater  in  a  new  than  in  an  established  enterprise.  All 
•  if  these  matters  when  taken  together  indicate  how  far  the 
investor  is  entitled  to  a  return  above  ordinary  interest  for  the 
mere  use  of  his  money.  The  best  results  are  secured  by  fixing 
rates  of  return  that  will  cause  an  unobstructed  flow  of  capital 
into  the  public  utility  field. 

Depreciation  also  is  an  clement  in  the  com  of  the  service  and 
must  therefore  be  covered  by  the  rales  charged  for  such  services. 
Thai  ibis  is  the  case  is  quite  obvious  not  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  depreciation,  but  from  ordinary  hiiNiiic<>>  conditions.  De- 
preciation is  incurred  because  of  the  service  and  must  therefore, 
like  the  other  costs  of  this  service,  be  borne  by  the  takers,  Uti- 
le** i'  i*  so  borne  it  would  not  be  rn.-Mbte  to  obtain  capital  at 
such  rales  of  interest  as  those  whb  b  are  accepted  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  property  is  to  be  kept  up. 
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The  operating  expenses  of  the  plants  also  must  be  audited, 
examined  and  carefully  analyzed.  The  reason  for  this  is  #iat 
only  amounts  that  arc  reasonable  and  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances should  be  included  in  the  expenses  upon  which  rates 
arc  based.  These  examinations  cannot  safely  be  limited  to  the 
expenses  alone,  but  must  frequently  be  so  extended  as  to  cover 
all  other  records  of  a  plant,  its  methods  of  operation,  the  efficiency 
of  its  management  and  many  other  factors. 

When  the  total  cost  of  the  service  has  been  determined,  it  is 
necessary  to  so  classify  and  apportion  the  various  items  tlicrcin 
that  proper  costs  per  units  can  be  obtained.  Such  unit  costs  arc 
one  of  the  requisites  for  scientific  rate  making. 

In  the  railway  service,  the  expenses  and  fixed  charges  arc  first 
apportioned  between  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  When  the 
total  cost  of  the  freight  traffic  has  thus  been  ascertained,  it  is 
further  apportioned  as  between  the  cost  of  handling  the  freight 
at  the  stations  and  the  cost  of  moving  it  between  stations.  The 
latter  apportionments  arc  necessary  because  the  terminal  cost 
depends  on  the  number  of  tons  handled,  while  the  movement 
cost  depends  on  the  length  of  the  haul.  With  these  costs,  to- 
gether with  other  necessary  operating  and  traffic  statistics  at 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  for  the  average  loading  per  car, 
the  gross  and  net  cost  per  ton  of  the  terminal  expenses  and  the 
gross  and  net  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  haul  of  the  movement 
expenses.  These  costs  per  units  under  average  loading  are 
further  modified  by  the  effect  upon  these  costs  of  the  respective 
loadings  per  car,  by  the  effect  of  the  weight  that  is  and  should 
be  given  to  the  value  of  the  articles  in  rate  making,  and  by  the 
effect  of  such  differences  in  the  cost  as  are  usually  found  between 
local  and  through  transportation ;  the  figures  or  unit  costs  so 
obtained  arc  certain  to  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  establishing  just 
and  reasonable  rate*.  In  fact,  these  figures  are  indispensable  in 
rate  making,  even  in  cases  where  they  may  have  to  be  further 
modified  because  of  competitive  and  commercial  conditions., 

The  loading  per  car  greatly  aff»c1s  the  cost  per  unit  of  trans- 
portation. One  reason  for  this  is  that  switching  and  other 
terminal  expenses  per  car  arc  about  as  great  for  a  car  that  is 
lightly  loaded  as  for  a  car  that  carries  a  heavy  load.  Another 
reason  is  that  in  moving  the  freight  between  the  stations,  the 
cost  per  ton  is  as  great  for  the  car  itself  as  for  the  freight  in 
the  car,  and  that  in  light  loading,  this  cost  of  moving  the  car 
alone  must  be  liorne  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  articles  or  pay 
freight,  while  under  heavy  loading  this  cost  per  car  alone  is 
distributed  over  larger  quantities  of  articles.  Owing  to  these 
facts,  the  net  costs  per  unit  are  often  several  titties  as  great 
under  light  as  under  heavy  loading. 

Local  or  way  freight  trains,  owing  to  the  frequent  stops  that 
are  necessary  in  handling  traffic  from  station  to  station,  make 
less  mileage  than  trains  which  handle  through  traffic.  They 
also,  as  a  rule,  carry  lighter  load*  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
costs  per  unit  of  traffic  arc  often  somewhat  greater  for  local 
than  for  through  traffic. 

The  value  of  the  articles  is  a  recognized  element  in  rate- 
making.  While  it  costs  no  more,  when  other  conditions  arc  the 
same,  to  transport  more  costly  than  cheaper  goods,  the  former 
involve  greater  risks,  and  can  bear  much  higher  charges.  Rates 
that  cover  their  proportion  of  the  operating  expenses,  including 
interest  and  profit,  at  the  rate  of  say  30  per  cent.,  may  be  less 
of  a  burden  on  high  grade  traffic  than  is  the  case  of  rates  which 
cover  their  share  of  the  operating  expenses,  including  interest 
and  profit,  at  the  rate  of  say  only  3  per  cent,  for  low  grade 
traffic.  To  charge  higher  rates  for  more  costly  than  for  cheaper 
commodities  is  in  line  with  public  interest,  for  it  is  only  at  lower 
than  average  rates  that  many  low  grade  materials  will  move  at  all. 

Competitive  ami  commercial  conditions  must  also  be  recog- 
nized. While,  owing  to  consolidations,  active  competition  m  less 
important  than  formerly,  it  is  yet  a  force  that  must  receive  Con- 
sideration in  rate  making,  To  meet  conditions  of  this  nature, 
it  is  often  best  for  all  concerned  to  accept  competitive  business 
at  rates  which  arc  high  enough  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of 


handling  such  traffic,  plus  a  small  amount  above  this  for  fixed 
charges,  provided,  of  course,  that  such  low  rates  can  be  put  into 
effect  without  unjust  discrimination  in  other  respects. 

hew  subjects  arc  more  complex  than  these  which  involve  rates 
that  arc  equitable  and  just  to  all  concerned,  and  few  are  also  of 
greater  importance  to  the  public.  Hate  schedules  under  which 
each  department  and  each  customer  ;trv  made  to  bear  their  just 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  the  service*  do  away  with  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  rates.  They  provide  like  rates  for  like  services 
under  similar  conditions.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
transportation  field,  and  in  the  case  of  power  rates,  wherever 
slight  advantages  or  disadvantages  stand  tor  success  or  failure, 
not  only  among  industrial  enterprises,  but  among  localities  as 
well.  The  value  to  the  public  of  the  elimination  of  rates  that 
are  too  high  and  of  discriminatory  practices  of  this  kind  and  of 
the  establishment  of  equal  conditions  in  these  respects,  is  many 
times  as  great  each  year  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  com- 
mission. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTS  AND  REPORTS. 

Whether  the  principles  which  govern  public  utility  regulation 
arc  violated,  is  largely  a  question  of  facts.  It  is  in  order  to  find 
trfc  facts  that  the  service  of  such  utilities  is  inspected  and  other 
activities  investigated.  To  this  end  also  it  is  necessary  that 
their  accounts  and  records  should  be  kept  on  some  basis  that  is 
uniform,  that  discloses  the  integrity  of  the  various  items,  and 
under  which  they  arc  so  classified  and  arranged  that  they  may 
be  subjected  to  the  proper  analyses.  In  fact,  effective  regulation 
is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  actual  facts  involved  are  known  and  understood. 

The  Wisconsin  law  provides  that  every  public  utility  shall 
keep  such  uniform  accounts  and  records  of  all  the  business 
transacted  and  make  such  reports  thereon  as  may  be  required  by 
the  commission.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  commission  has 
prescribed  classifications  and  forms  of  accounts,  records  and 
reports  for  each  class  of  utilities  of  the  same  kind.  They  have 
now  been  in  effect  for  some  years  and  have  brought  good  results. 

Accounts  so  kept  and  reports  so  made  enable  comparisons  of 
like  facts  for  the  same  utility  from  time  to  time  as  well  as  be- 
tween different  utilities.  They  show  all  changes  that  take  place 
m  the  various  items  and  enable  one  to  judge  of  their  integrity. 
They  disclose  whether  plants  are  efficiently  operated  and  point 
out  ways  of  improvements  in  the  operation.  They  enable  the 
various  items  to  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  causes  from 
which  they  emanate  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  proper  units 
upon  which  for  one  purpose  or  another  they  may  have  to  be 
apportioned.  They  disclose  maximum,  minimum,  average  and 
normal  costs  per  unit,  as  well  as  other  elements  that  arc  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  fact  no  statistical  compilations  and  no 
unit  costs  could  be  secured  that  would  be  of  real  value  unless  the 
financial  and  the  operating  reports  were  compiled  upon  a  mni- 
form  plan  of  this  kind. 

Even  when  so  kept,  the  accounts  and  reports  often  require 
careful  checking  and  auditing.  No  important  rate  case,  for 
instance,  is  passed  upon  without  the  examination  of  books  and 
records. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  supervise  the 
issuance  of  securities.  Under  the  Wisconsin  law,  public  utilities 
cannot  issue  stocks  and  bonds  without  a  certificate  of  author-  " 
inalion  from  the  commission,  and  they  can  be  issued  only  for 
cash,  property  or  services.  If  the  payment  is  in  property  or 
services,  an  appraisal  of  their  value  is  made  by  the  commission, 
so  that  in  no  case  will  the  security  issues  exceed  in  amount  the 
value  paid  into  the  corporation.  The  commission  also  takes 
care  that  the  bonds  shall  not  constitute  an  unduly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  security  issue.  The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to 
establish  as  close  relations  as  possible  between  the  investment 
and  the  securities  issued,  and  also  to  keep  the  management  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  those  financially  interested  in  it 

The  evils  of  overcapitalization  of  public  utilities  are  many 
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It  makes  the  securities  a  speculative  instead  of  an  investment 
proposition.  It  contributes  toward  keeping  the  small  local  in- 
vestor out  of  the  public  utility  field,  because  the  small  investor 
will  not  risk  his  capital  unless  the  securities  offered  to  him  arc 
not  only  placed  on  a  safe  basis  but  are  fairly  demonstrated  by 
some  trustworthy  authority  to  be  so  placed.  This  exclusion  of 
the  local  investor  from  the  public  utility  field  is  a  great  loss  both 
to  the  investor  and  to  the  public  utility.  It  deprives  the  former 
of  a  better  paying  investment  than  the  savings  bank,  and  as  to 
the  latter,  it  prevents  that  community  of  interest  and  harmonious 
relation  between  the  utility  and  its  customers  which  is  likely  to 
be  present  if  the  customers  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  utility. 
This  point,  though  generally  overlooked,  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, especially  under  the  conditions  of  public  sentiment  toward 
public  utilities  that  arc  generally  prevalent  today.  A  fairly  gen- 
eral local  holding  of  public  utility  securities  would  go  farther  in 
preventing  the  unpleasant  and  often  expensive  controversies 
that  now  so  frequently  arise  between  utilities  and  their  patrons 
than  almost  anything  else  that  can  be  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  since  overcapitalization  increases  the  risk  to  in- 
vestors, it  must  also  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  return  which 
must  be  allowed  on  their  investment,  for  as  has  already  been 
explained,  the  clement  of  risk  is  of  much  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  reasonable  rate  of  return.  That  many  utilities,  because 
*  of  their  financial  methods,  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  needed  funds 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  is  only  too  well  known,  and  the 
result  is  an  economic  waste  that  could  easily  be  avoided.  Over- 
capitalization also  tends,  in  the  absence  of  strict  regulation  of 
rates,  to  keep  the  utilities'  rates  higher  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  for  strong  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  management  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  inflated  capitalization,  and  reductions  in 
rates  arc  vigorously  opposed  by  the  security  holders.  Another 
result  of  this  pressure  is  that  earnings,  which  should  l>c  used  to 
provide  for  repairs  and  depreciation,  are  often  paid  out  to  the 
security  holders  in  interest  and  dividends,  and  the  service  of  the 
plant  naturally  deteriorates.  Failure  to  provide  needed  exten- 
sions to  the  plants  is  another  important  result  of  this  policy. 

Overcapitalization  also  has  a  bad  moral  effect  on  officers, 
employees  and  the  public,  because  it  represents  both  efforts  and 
training  in  receiving  something  for  nothing.  It  is  often  a  means 
for  covering  up  excessive  earnings  and  an  excuse  for  bail 
service. 

All  reasonable  expenditures  in  promoting,  financing  and  con- 
structing the  plant  and  developing  its  business  arc  proper  sub- 
jects of  capitalization.  If  such  items  only  are  capitalized,  then  it 
would  also  follow  that  the  outstanding  securities  would  agree 
ip:itc  closely  with  the  amounts  invested  and  with  the  amount 
upon  which  investors  arc  entitled  to  reasonable  return*  for  in- 
terest and  profit,  at  least  under  normal  conditions. 

As  the  utilities  arc  managed  or  operated  by  the  stockholders 
or  their  representatives,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  (hero 
should  be  a  proper  relation  Net  ween  the  stock  and  bord  issues  hv 
which  the  investment  is  represented.  When,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  Imnds  represent  practically  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant  and 
its  business,  and  the  stock  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual 
investment,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  business  may  be  man- 
aged and  the  operations  controlled  by  those  who  have  no  actual 
investments  of  ihcir  own  to  look  after,  and  who  may  therefore 
.have  more  to  gain  from  a  reckless  than  from  a  proper  and 
honest  management. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means,  therefore,  to  bring  about  hon- 
esty and  effectiveness  in  managements  is  perhaps  the  one  that 
has  been  suggested,  namely  this,  that  no  stock  should  Ik-  issued 
which  docs  not  represent  outlays  either  in  cash  or  property  or 
in  performing  needed  service.  Kxpericncc  teaches  that  proper- 
ties anil  lm.-.im-«s  are.  as  a  rule,  much  better  managed  by  owners 
than  by  those  who  are  not  owners.  The  proportion  of  the 
canities  in  a  plant  that  should  thus  he  represented  by  slock  i,  a 
matter  that  must  largely  depend  on  the  circumstances  in  each 
(■articular  case  Ordinarily,  however,  it  should  not  be  much 
less  than  one  third. 


Applications  for  security  issues  must  be  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed statements  showing  the  purposes  for  which  the  issues  are 
desired  as  well  as  statements  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities 
and  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  plant.  These  statements  arc 
closely  examined  by  the  commission.  When  the  issues  are  made 
for  other  property  than  cash,  such  property  is  also  carefully 
appraised.  In  addition  to  this  the  plants  are  also  required  to 
make  subsequent  reports  upon  how  the  securities  issues  were 
exchanged  or  the  proceeds  therefrom  expended.  These  reports 
arc  also  examined  and  verified  by  the  commission.  In  this  and 
other  ways  security  issues  are  closely  regulated. 

Economic  theory  and  public  policy  demand  that  in  cases  where 
monopoly  conditions  prevail  there  should  be  close  relation  be- 
tween the  amounts  judiciously  invested  and  the  securities  by 
which  this  investment  is  represented.  Any  other  course  in  the 
public  utility  field  is,  in  the  long  run.  almost  certain  to  result  in 
poorer  service  to  their  customers  and  in  losses  to  their  investors. 
In  other  words,  the  gains  which  come  to  the  few  from  improper 
financial  practices  are  inequitable  and  in  the  end  are  also  certain 
to  have  to  be  unjustly  borne  by  the  public. 

REGULATION   or  CAPITAL  EX  TO!  N  RES. 

There  is  one  more  field  in  which  the  commission  has  an  im- 
portant function  in  promoting  the  highest  efficiency  and  lowest 
cost  of  public  utility  service.  This  is  in  the  prevention  of  dupli- 
cation and  waste  in  the  establishment  and  extension  of  both  rail- 
way and  municipal  utility  plants.  It  is  recognized  by  the  rail- 
road and  public  utility  laws  of  Wisconsin  that  public  service 
corporations  arc  in  their  nature  monopolies,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  puhlic  are  best  conserved  by  protecting  monopoly  in  these 
industries  and  at  the  same  time  supervising  and  regulating  them 
in  the  public  interest.  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  competition 
among  puhlic  service  companies  in  the  establishment  of  new 
lines  and  plants  is  prohibited  except  tinder  such  conditions  as 
make  its  existence  a  lienefit  to  the  public. 

In  the  case  of  railway  companies,  the  Wisconsin  law  provides 
that  before  new  lines  arc  truilt  or  extensions  are  made,  a  certifi- 
cate must  he  obtained  from  the  commission  stating  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  require  the  construction  of  the  new 
line.  The  problem  here  is  somewhat  different  than  in  the  case 
of  most  municipal  utilities,  for  no  two  railways  serve  exactly 
the  same  territory,  and  although  the  terminals  and  some  of  the 
intermediate  stations  may  be  the  same,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
remainder  of  the  territory  traversed  is  so  badly  in  need  of  rail- 
way facilities  that  the  authorization  of  the  entire  line  may  be 
warranted.  In  such  eases  the  amount  of  population,  its  tenden- 
cies as  to  growth  and  industry,  the  availability  of  existing  facili- 
ties, and  many  similar  facts  are  material  and  require  careful 
consideration.  It  is  also  important  to  determine  whether  the 
new  line  is  likely  to  be  capable  of  profitable  operation,  for  a 
railway  line  which  cannot  make  expenses  is  likely  to  be  more 
of  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to  the  community. 

Hy  keeping  fairly  close  rein  on  the  investment  of  capital 
where  another  investment  has  already  been  made  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  such  extensions  and 
even  duplication  as  will  result  in  the  greatest  development  of 
profitable  business  and  the  widest  diffusion  of  needed  services 
among  the  public,  the  commission's  regulation  of  capital  ex- 
penditures is  capable  of  producing  very  beneficial  results  to  in- 
vestors and  a  permanent  advantage  to  the  consuming  public. 

thk  winr  nun  for  regulation  bv  commission. 
It  appears  from  what  has  thus  been  said  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread nerd  for  effective  regulation  of  the  services,  rates  and 
financial  practices  of  public  utilities,  and  that  such  regulation, 
when  fair,  is  in  line  with  public  policy:  that  such  regulation 
.should  be  largely  governed  by  existing  conditions,  and  that  it 
should  lv  flexible  enough  to  properly  adjust  its  activities  to  such 
conditions',  that  it  is  more  concerned  with  preventing  future 
wrongs  than  with  redressing  past  offences;  that  the  wrongs  it 
is  designed  to  prevent  are  comparatively  small  when  considered 
individually  but  large  when  taken  in  the  aggregate;  and  that 
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since  many  of  the  individual  wrongs  are  small,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  some  method  should  be  devised  under 
which  they  can  be  adjusted  at  the  lowest  possible  costs  to  those 
who  are  thus  harmed. 

We  thuj  find  that  the  work  of  regulation  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  does  not  lit  in  with  the  work  of  the  courts.  Courts  deal 
with  what  has  happened  rather  than  with  what  may  happen. 
They  redress  wrongs  already  committed  and  the  precedents  they 
establish  serve  the  same  purpose.  They  are  not  prescribing, 
establishing  and  enforcing  rates  and  regulations  to  be  complied 
with  in  the  future.  Not  being  equipped  with  trained  staffs  for 
this  purpose  they  are  not  in  position  to  gather  the  facts  that 
are  required  for  intelligent  regulation  nor  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary supervision  in  connection  therewith.  Their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure arc  slow,  formal,  and  costly  to  the  litigants.  They  arc 
adjusted  tn  work  of  a  character  different  frmn  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  public  utilities. 

Franchise  and  other  legal  provisions  fall  short  of  providing 
such  regulation  as  is  needed.  Provisions  of  this  sort  arc  sel- 
dom based  on  actual  conditions,  the  data  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose not  being  available.  Fair  rates  and  adequate  services  can 
only  be  determined  by  such  processes  as  those  outlined  above 
and  this  work  can  hardly  be  continuously  carried  on  except  by 
bodies  which  are  organized  for  this  purpose.  Conditions  by 
which  such  regulation  must  largely  be  governed  arc  also  con- 
stantly changing.  Rates,  for  instance,  which  are  fair  when  put 
into  effect  may  be  unjust  shortly  thereafter  or  long  before 
franchise  and  other  provisions  expire.  This  is  also  true  of 
service  and  other  regulations.  Methods  of  regulation  which  are 
inflexible  and  which  remain  the  same  regardless  of  conditions 
are  more  likely  to  be  harmful  than  beneficial.  In  such  matters 
it  is  seldom  safe  to  rely  on  guesses  as  to  future  conditions. 
Franchises  and  other  laws  of  this  sort  are  also  as  a  rule  ineffec- 
tive for  lack  of  proper  enforcement 

M  is  because  effective  regulation  of  public  utilities  cannot  be 
had  either  from  the  courts  or  from  franchise  and  other  pro- 
visions of  this  kind  and  because  competition  is  also  ineffective 
for  this  purpose,  that  people  in  this  country  arc  turning  to  the 
public  utility  commissions  for  relief.  From  such  experiences  as 
wc  have  so  far  had  in  this  matter,  it  also  seems  that  such  com- 
missions, when  provided  with  such  power  and  such  equipment 
as  those  conferred  by  such  laws  as  the  public  utility  law  of 
Wisconsin,  arc  the  very  tribunals  that  can  liest  meet  this 
demand. 

Public  utility  commissions  of  this  kind  arc  established  and 
organized  for  the  very  purposes  of  such  regulation.  They  arc 
therefore  provided  with  the  employees  and  other  facilities  that 
are  needed  for  the  establishing  of  reasonable  rates  and  standards 
of  service  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  these  rates  and  standards  arc 
actually  complied  with.  They  arc  also  required  and  equipped 
to  perform  much  other  work  in  the  same  line.  In  addition  to 
that  they  have  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  to  carry  their 
work  into  effect.  The  inspection  and  supervisory  power  which 
such  commissions  have  are  among  the  most  important  features 
of  the  work.  It  seems  to  contribute  more  towards  establishing 
equitable  and  fair  conditions  in  the  public  utility  field  than 
almost  anything  else. 

Such  commissions  being  appointed  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  charged  with  important  duties  of  a  highly  technical  character 
are  also  likely  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  out  of  politics. 
This  means  that  politics  alone  will  not  shape  their  policies;  that 
irrelevant  and  disturbing  influences  of  all  kinds  arc  gradually 
being  eliminated  from  their  work,  and  that  they  are  able  to 
adopt  sound  policies  and  to  determine  the  question  before  them 
on  their  merits.  The  importance  of  all  this  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  realized. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  important  feature  of  commission 
regulation  than  the  fact  that  it  affords  an  inexpensive  and.  for 
the  most  part,  prompt  remedy  for  such  grievances  as  are  con- 
stantly arising  between  individuals  and  the  public  on  one  hand 
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and  utilities  on  the  other.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  complaints  of  all  kinds  arc  settled 
either  through  correspondence  or  in  informal  conferences.  All 
the  aggrieved  party  docs  in  most  of  these  cases  is  to  write  the 
facts  to  the  commission.  The  commission  thereupon  investi- 
gates the  matter.  In  fact  it  docs  practically  all  the  work  that  is 
necessary  for  settlement  of  the  same  upon  the  facts. 

While  slate  regulation  through  commissions  in  the  form  in 
which  it  exists  in  Wisconsin  and  a  few  other  states  dates  back 
only  a  few  years,  it  has  probably  been  in  existence  long  enough 
so  that  the  experience  under  it  will  disclose  whether  it  fairly 
meets  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and  whether  it 
yields  results  that  arc  in  tine  with  public  policy.  On  the  one 
hand  it  can  be  said  that  regulation  has  resulted  in  better  service 
at  lower  rates  and  that  it  has  done  away  with  most  forms  of 
unjust  discrimination.  The  direct  benefits  thereof  to  the  pub- 
lic have  been  great.  These  benefits  ha\e  also  been  obtained 
without  injustice  to  the  utilities  or  their  owners.  The  indirect 
benefits  therefrom,  such  as  accrue  from  the  facts  brought  to 
light  and  published  in  all  work  of  this  kind  are  also  important. 
Such  facts  have  become  the  basis  for  demands  for  improve- 
ments in  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  unjust 
suspicion  and  unfair  agitation  have  been  allayed.  Publicity  is 
always  an  important  factor  in  all  matters  affecting  public  inter- 
ests. This  system  of  regulation  has  also  in  a  measure  taken  the 
utilities  out  of  local  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  brought 
the  millennium.  Many  are  much  more  critical  of  the  service 
and  exacting  in  their  demands  in  this  respect  than  they  were 
before  regulation  was  ushered  in.  Others  again  arc  much  disap- 
pointed because  the  reductions  in  rates  have  not  been  greater 
and  because  the  values  placed  on  the  plants  have  not  been  lower 
than  those  so  far  ordered.  Some  are  also  more  or  less  dis- 
gruntled because  the  cases  they  may  have  started,  cannot  be 
decided  immediately,  or  because  they  cannot  always  lie  safely 
passed  upon  until  the  plants  have  been  appraised,  their  accounts 
audited,  their  other  records  checked,  the  hearings  held  and  the 
reports  upon  the  law  and  the  facts  prepared.  Most  of  the  com- 
plaints against  regulation  of  the  kind  in  question  here  are  with- 
out foundation.  They  arc  much  more  frequently  actuated  by 
personal  or  political  interests  than  by  questions  of  public  policy. 


A  NOVEL  DESIGN  FOR  A  HIGH  ABUTMENT. 

'  By  E.  F.  Ackuiman, 

AttisMnt  Kngii  ccr,  Lehigh  Villty.  New  York  City. 
The  I.ehigh  Valley  has  recently  completed  the  construction 
of  a  cut-off  13  miles  long  between  Ashmore  and  Hays  Creek, 
Pennsylvania.     This    line    extends    almost    entirely  through 
mountainous  country  and  has  a  ruling  grade  of  1  per  cent. 


The  Completed  Structure. 


compensated  for  curvature,  descending  from  Ashmore  to  Hays 
Creek  with  a  total  fall  of  437  ft.  Among  other  advantages, 
the  cut-off  effects  a  saving  in  distance  of  10>i  miles  in  the 
movement  of  coal  from  the  Hazleton  coal  region  to  points  i:i 
the  west.    Work  on  this  line  was  started  about  August  15, 
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1910,  and  the  line  was  opened  for  operation  December  26,  1911. 

There  arc  three  bridges  on  the  line,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  one  over  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  river.  Thi$  bridge  is  632  ft. 
long  over  all.  and  consists  of  two  deck  girder  spans  over  the 
railway  and  three  riveted  deck  truss  spans  over  the  river,  all 
built  for  single  track.  The  base  of  rail  is  87  ft  above  low 
water.  The  substructure,  which  was  built  for  double  track,  is 
of  concrete  and  consists  of  two  abutments  and  four  piers,  one 
of  which  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

One  of  the  abutments  was  of  rather  unusual  design  and  was 
known  as  the  pier  abutment,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cm- 
hankment  was  allowed  to  slope  about  anil  practically  bury  it 
The  abutment  was  located  on  the  river  rial  which  was  in- 


actcr  resting  on  yielding  ground,  it  was  decided  to  buitd  a 
structure  that  would  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  thrust 
of  the  embankment.  This  was  accomplished  by  filling  entirely 
around  the  abutment  to  neutralize  to  a  certain  extent  the  earth 
pressures,  and  by  placing  an  arch  opening  in  the  structure, 
thereby  reducing  the  back  area  by  about  18  per  cent.  The 
design  of  the  structure  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  arch  opening  was  further  effective  in  reducing  the  foun- 
dation pressure  by  an  amount  represented  approximately  by 
the  difference  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  concrete  replaced 
by  the  earth  fill.  The  arch  opening  represents  a  volume  of  602 
cu.  yds.,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  yardage  of  concrete  above 
the  foundation  footing,  which  amounted  in  all  to  1,995  cu.  yds. 

The  foundation  footing  containing  640  cu.  yds.  of  concrete 
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Side  and  Front  Elevations  of  High  Abutment. 


unihitt'd  years  ago  by  a  dam  then  existing  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  stream.  Sawdust  from  the  various  saw  mills  of 
that  period  collected  and  settled  over  the  flat  for  a  depth  ot 
about  6  ft.  Test  pits  to  a  depth  of  12  ft.  disclosed  a  mixture 
of  sill  and  sawdust,  very  fine  river  sand,  soft  red  clay  and  some 
boulders  and  deeper  tests  with  a  Calyx  drill  indicated  soft 
clay  and  numerous  boulders.  Although  ledge  rock  outcropped 
along  the  right  shore  of  the  river  at  a  point  about  250  ft.  up 
stream  from  the  bridge,  it  was  impossible  to  test  to  rock  with 
the  apparatus  at  hand. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  carry  the  foundations  to  rock, 
hut  as  this  was  out  of  the  question  and  as  there  was  to  be 
an  embankment  73  ft.  high  built  of  material  of  unknown  char- 


consists  of  a  slab  6  ft.  thick  and  45  ft.  wide  by  45  ft.  4  in. 
long,  with  a  toe  in  front  designed  to  resist  any  sliding  action, 
and  the  base  was  designed  for  a  uniform  pressure  of  about  2.7 
tons  per  sq.  ft.  Tests  of  the  bearing  value  of  the  foundation 
material  indicated  approximately  3.8  tons  per  so,,  ft.,  at  which 
load  practically  no  settlement  was  observed  in  24  hours,  Check 
levels  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work  showed  very  slight 
settlement,  not  exceeding  0.02  it.,  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  structure  and  embankment  around  it.  there  was  no  settle- 
ment whatever,  neither  was  there  any  evidence  of  movement 
due  to  the  action  of  the  embankment.  In  order  to  economize 
in  the  amount  of  concrete,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  against 
the  embankment  running  around  the  backwall  and  covering  the 
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lower  chords  of  the  truss,  wing*  or  ears  were  cantilevered  out 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge  scat,  thereby  lowering  the  slope  line 
in  front  of  the  abutment. 

The  abutment  was  constructed  during  the  winter  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Although  freezing  weather  prevailed,  the  tem- 
perature sometime*  falling  to  zero  and  below,  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  placing  a  steam  jet  in  the  mixer  and  by  heating 
the  sand,  gravel  and  stone  piles  with  a  system  of  steam  pipe* 
placed  underneath.  Although  the  concrete  was  mixed  about 
1,500  ft.  from  the  bridge,  its  temperature  when  placed  in  the 
form  was  approximately  75  deg.  F.,  and  when  quitting  work 
for  the  day,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  form  was  ap- 
proximately 35  deg.  F.  in  zero  weather.  At  night  the  top  of 
concrete  was  protected  with  a  covering  of  tar  paper  and  tar- 
paulin, and  next  morning  the  protective  covering  would  be 
white  with  frost,  although  the  concrete  was  stjll  warm.  Three 
days  after  filling,  the  forms  would  be  moved  up  for  the  next 
lift  and  the  supporting  rods  removed.  These  rods,  when  with- 
drawn were  too  hot  to  handle  with  bare  hands. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  masonry  during 
construction.  The  six  rails  placed  about  4  ft.  below  the  spring- 
ing line  were  put  in  by  the  contractor  to  support  the  centering 
for  the  arch  and  were  not  provided  for  in  the  plans. 

The  embankment  was  dumped  from  narrow  gage  cars  on 


The  High  Abutment  Before  Forme  for  the  Laet  Course  Were 
Removed. 


trestle  placed  back  of  the  abutment,  rchandlcd  in  wheelbar- 
rows and  deposited  in  front  of  the  abutment  for  a  height  of 
about  20  ft.  The  balance  of  the  fill  was  made  by  dumping 
from  the  completed  bridge,  the  material  being  discharged  over 
timber  aprons  which  prevented  the  dumped  material  from 
striking  the  steel  trusses.  A  gang  of  laborers  rehandled  the 
material,  as  dumped,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  desired  slopes. 
•  As  a  precaution  against  scour  by  floods,  the  toe  of  the  slope 
was  protected  by  a  dry  stone  wall,  or  rip  rap,  about  4  ft.  thick 
and  8  ft  high. 

The  river  pier  was  started  late  in  December.  1911,  the  first 
work  consisting  of  the  building  of  a  squared  timber  coffer 
dam.    This  dam  was'  constructed  on  the  ice  and  then  sunk 


through  it.  Before  the  work  erf  driving  sheeting  around  the 
dam  was  completed,  there  wis  a  sudden  thaw  and  a  rise  of  wa- 
ter, causing  the  total  loss  of  the  coffer  dam.  The  contractor 
abandoned  the  idea  of  replacing  the  timber  dam  and  re- 
sorted to  a  bag  dam  consisting  of  about  four  rows  of  gunny 
sacks  filled  with  fine  loamy  sand  and  piled  about  six  rows  high. 
Excavated  material  was  banked  on  the  outside  of  the  dam 
and  the  water  which  was  about  3  ft.  deep  was  pumped  out. 
The  excavation  work  was  done  during  severe  winter  weather 
and  it  was  possible  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of  12  ft.  below  the 
bed  of  the  stream  without  resorting  to  sheeting  as  the  seeping 
water  froze  as  fast  as  it  appeared  on  the .  interior  of  the  ex- 
cavation, practically  preserving  nearly  vertical  excavation  faces. 


The  Completed  Abutment. 


A  .  6  in.  centrifugal  pump  readily  un watered  the  foundation  by 
working  about  four  hours  daily. 

As  a  second  track  may  be  built  at  an  early  date,  the  down 
stream  line  of  trusses  of  the  three  spans  over  the  river  were 
designed  and  built  to  carry  one  entire  track,  so  that  when  the 
second  track  is  required  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  a 
third  truss  on  the  down  stream  side  without  moving  or  chang- 
ing in  any  way,  the  three  trusses  already  built,  which  will  then 
be  center  trusses  between  the  two  tracks.  The  plate  girder 
spans  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  built  for.  single  track, 
as  their  spacing  permits  of  building  the  separate  spans.  How- 
ever, the  inside  column  of  the  bent  carrying  the  long  plate 
girder  span  was  also  built  to  carry  the  additional  weight  of  the 
second  track. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  F.  B.  Ashby.  chief 
engineer;  F.  E.  Schall,  bridge  engineer,  designed  the  masonry 
and  the  superstructure,  and  the  writer  was  in  charge  of  the 
construction. 


Railroad  Construction  in  Paraguay.— The  concession  for 
constructing  the  Northeast  Paraguay  Railway  has  been  ex- 
tended one  year  by  the  government.  Its  construction  should  have 
been  started  in  1912,  and  according  to  the  concession  the  line 
is  to  run  from  Asuncion  to  the  Guayra  Falls,  joining  up  there 
with  the  Brazilian  line  to  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  15?1S  the  line  will  be  completed  both  in  Paraguay  and 
Brazil,  thus  giving  Asuncion  direct  communication  with  the 
cities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Before  the  close  of 
1914  the  railway  known  as  the  Trans-Paraguay  will  be  open 
to  traffic,  thereby  connecting  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  with 
the  Brazilian  line  at  the  Iguazu  Falls,  thus  bringing  Rio  dc 
Janeiro  within  60  hours  of  Asuncion. 
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TRAIN    ACCIDENTS   IN  FEBRUARY.' 


FollowiriK  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that  oc- 
curred on  railways  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1913: 


ARBITRATION  OF  THE  FIREMEN'S 
CONTROVERSY. 


WAGE 


Kind  of  Kind  of 

Road.  Place.  Accident.  Train.     "Kil'd.  lnj'd. 

4.    Grand  Trunk  Edwardsburg.     rc.  F.  &  F.  2  4 

'6.    St.  Looi».  I.  VI  Collintlon.         xc.  P.  &  F.  0  J 

•16.    X.  Y.,  N.  H.  k  It  New  Ilavrn.       rc.  P.  S  F.  0  0 

20.  Boston  &  Albany  Bondvitle.          rc.  t.  &  F.  0  2 

21.  Penn.  Lineal  New  Alexandria,  re,  F.  4  F.  I  0 

Dtrmlmtltts. 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Dale.        Road.                       Place.         Derailm't.  Train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

1.  Houston  It  Tex.  Cen..  Benchley.          d.  track.      P.  2  9 

2.  Illinois  Central  Seward.             b.  rail.         P.  0  0 

4.    L.  4  J.  Bridge  Lo,...«lle.         mv             F.  1  0 

26.    Atch..  T.  fc  Santa  Fe.VVeit.er.            unx.           P.  0  0 

tl.    Cbe..  •  Ohio  Siepstune.  Ky.    imx.           F.  0  I 

The  train*  in  collision  near  Edwardsburg.  Mich.,  on  the  fourth, 
were  eastbound  freights,  The  caboose  and  three  cars  of  the 
leading  train  were  wrecked  and  the  engine  of  the  other  was 
badly  damaged.  Six  trainmen  and  other  employees  riding  in 
the  caboose  of  the  leading  train  were  injured,  two  of  them 
fatally.  The  second  train  should  have  been  held  at  Edwards- 
burg. but  it  is  said  that  by  reason  of  a  snow  storm  the  en- 
'gincman  did  not  see  the  flag  which  had  been  displayed  to  stop 

The  collision  at  New  Alexandria.  Ohio,  on  the  21  si  occurred 
on  a  side  track.  A  standing  freight  was  run  into  by  a  following 
freight  and  the  flagman  of  the  standing  train,  who  is  believed 
to  have  been  asleep  in  the  caboose,  was  killed.  Failure  to  pro- 
tect the  standing  train  and  excessive  speed  in  bad  weather  by 
the  other  train  are  given  as  the  causes  of  the  collision. 

The  passenger  train  derailment  which  occurred  near  Benchley, 
Tex.,  on  the  first,  occurred  about  3  a.  m.  The  train  was  No.  17. 
and  it  was  running  about  40  miles  an  hour.  The  cnginctnan 
and  fireman  were  killed  and  six  passengers  and  three  trainmen 
were  injured,  the  passengers  not  very  seriously.  The  derailment 
was  due  to  irregular  track,  caused  by  continuous  heavy  rains. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  road  of  the  Louisville  t$  Jcffcrson- 
ville  Bridge  Company,  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  about  one  o'clock,  was  a  switching  freight  moving  back- 
ward. A  brakeman  jumped  off  or  fell  off  one  of  the  cars  and 
was  run  over  and  killed.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  seems  to 
have  been  a  misplaced  switch. 

The  train  derailed  near  Wettzcr,  Col.,  on  the  26th  was  south- 
bound pasucager  No.  568.  The  derailment  is  believed  to  nave 
been  caused  by  the  loosening  of  a  tire  of  one  of  the  wheels 
of  the  locomotive,  and  the  engine  was  overturned.  The 
trainmen  and  fifty  passengers  on  the  train  escaped  with  slight 
injuries. 

The  train  derailed  at  Stepstonc.  Ky.,  on  the  27U.  was 
eastbound  freight  No.  92;  and  14  loaded  cars  were  wrecked. 
A  trespasser  riding  on  one  of  the  cars  was  injured.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  has  not  been  determined,  but  seems  to  have 
been  excessive  speed  with  a  top-heavy  car— a  refrigerator  loaded 
with  beer. 

Eltctric  Car  Actidents — Of  the  accidents  to  electric  car* 
recorded  in  the  newspapers  as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in 
the  month  of  February,  only  one  is  reported  as  having  been  at- 
tended by  fatal  results,  a  collision  between  a  passenger  car,  fully 
loaded,  and  a  freight  car.  near  Cheshire,  Conn.  About  40  per- 
sons, altogether,  were  injured,  but  only  one  fatally.  . 

,AbbreTia1iana  and  mark*  used  in  Accident  List : 

rc.  Rear  collision— — be.  Bolting  collision  -.  xc.  Other  collisions  -b. 

Broken  d.  Infective — ■ — unf,    1'nfoieseen    obstruction  unx.  t'nex- 

filained^- — derail.  Open   derailing  switch  ms.   Misplaced  switch-  acc. 

obst..  Accidental  oh»trucli"n  malice,  MaKcUm*.  obstruction  of  track,  etc. 

— —-boiler,   Explosion   of  locomotiTe  on   road  rite.  Cars  burned  while 

running  P,  or  Pass..  Passenger  train  F.  n.  Ft.  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty  etiqities,  »>"k  trains,  etc.)  Asterisk.  Wreck  wholly  or  partly 

destroyed  by  ftre  Oagger,  One  or 


W.  J.  Lauck*  was  the  last  witness  called  by  the  rireir.cn  in 
the  arbitration  proceedings.  After  one  day's  recess  the  railroads 
opened  their  case  on  Friday  morning  last.  Before  calling  the 
first  witness,  Elisha  Lee,  chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
of  managers,  made  a  statement  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"With  the  indulgence  of  this  board,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  general  theory  which  will  underlie  the 
evidence  we  shall  present  and  ask  you  to  consider.  The  railways 
appear  before  this  tribunal  as  institutions  built  up  by  the  invest- 
ment of  "private  capital  and  yet  unable  to  control  the  price  at 
which  they  may  sell  their  transportation,  to  produce  which  is 
the  purpose  of  their  existence.  We  believe  that  it  is  wise  and 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  people  should,  through  properly 
constituted  commissions,  protect  themselves  against  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  charges  or  practices  by  public  utilities.  But 
the  railroads  constitute  institutions  which  not  only  cannot  con- 
trol the  price  of  their  product,  but  they  have  not  the  privilege 
of  getting,  in  the  cheapest  market,  the  labor  with  which  that 
product  is  largely  manufactured.  They  must  keep  the  trans- 
portation machine  moving.  The  public  lias  given  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  disposition  highly  to  disapprove  of  any  interference 
with  railroad  operation,  no  matter  by  whom  caused. 

"It  was  in  recognition  of  our  responsibility  to  this  public 
that  we  consented  to  abide  the  arbitrament  of  this  board.  We 
conceded  that  the  firemen  were  faithful  and  hard  working.  We 
offered  to  apply  the  conclusions  of  the  fair  and  able  board  which 
adjudicated  last  summer  the  case  of  the  engineers,  but  the  de- 
mands of  the  men  were  so  far  beyond  what  wc  felt  we  could 
in  reason  concede,  that  an  impasse  was  created  which,  to  prevent 
the  public  inconvenience  of  a  strike,  your  honorable  board  was 
constituted  to  dissolve. 

"This  board  represents  the  public  in  a  peculiar  sense.  It 
embodies  primarily  the  widespread  and  justifiable  view  that 
strikes  on  public  utilities  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  place. 
It  gives  visible  evidence  of  the  principle  that  public  convenience 
is  paramount  and  that  to  that  end  all  interests  must  bow.  To 
such  sentiment  the  railway  companies  feel  a  keen  sense  of 
responsibility.  Their  corporate  character  renders  them  peculiarly 
subject  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  responsibility  for 
any  cessation  of  traffic  rests  solely  upon  the  railway  managers. 
To  our  firemen  friends,  however,  this  sense  of  responsibility  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  acute.  They  represent  no  one  but  themselves, 
not  even  their  fellow-workmen  in  other  lines  of  railway  employ- 
ment;  they  cannot  experience  the  direct  results  of  public  dis- 
pleasure. Railway  employees  have  come  to  know  that  a  strike 
which  would  lie  up  traffic  is  wetl  nigh  unthinkable.  They  know 
that  if  a  strike  doesn't  take  place  the  railways  must  give  way 
The  men  make  large  demands  upon  railway  managers.  not  ex- 
pecting those  demands  to  he  granted  hut  believing  that  arbitra- 
tion must  take  place,  and  that  in  the  end  the  splitting  of  the 
difference  lietween  what  they  demand  and  what  the  railways 
offer  will  result  in  their  favor.  In  thus  stating  the  case  we  but 
paraphrase  the  observations  of  the  representative  court  which 
adjudicated  the  case  of  our  engineers  but  a  few  month*  ago. 

"The  plan  of  labor  leaders  has  been  to  get  the  roads  paying 
lower  wages  to  raise  them,  then  apply  pressure  to  those  paying 
higher  wages  to  re-establish  the  previous  differential.  Step  by 
step,  the  campaign  has  proceeded.  Thus,  today,  the  railways 
are  face  to  face  with  large  demands  from  their  trainmen. 

"We  are  likewise  confronted  with  constantly  increasing  de- 
mands through  mandatory  legislation  The  New  York  Central 
estimates  that  the  cost  to  them,  and  the  waste  to  the  public,  of  the 
extra  crew  bill  now  pending  in  New  York,  will  be  over  $700,000 
per  year.  The  purpose  of  these  citations  is  to  place  before  this 
tribunal  something  of  the  state  of  mind  and  the  feeling  of  un- 


•Se«-  Rsagajrj  Ate  C.atttu.  Match  IL  1»IJ. 
proceedings  thus  far  have  been  reported  in  the 
of  Match  14  and  Marrh  11. 
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certainty  of  railway  managers  in  th«ir  dealings  with  their  labor. 

"In  the  presentation  which  the  railways  will  make  to  this 
court,  therefore,  we  shall  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  these  some- 
what intangible,  but  nevertheless  essentia)  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion. All  the  roads  concerned  in  this  movement  do  not  plead 
poverty  or  impending  bankruptcy  as  a  reason  why  even  the  whole 
of  the  demands  of  the  nrcmcn  should  not  be  granted.  The  basis 
of  our  contention,  the  theory  which  has  pervaded  all  our 
tiations  is  this.  Appreciating  our  responsibility  to  the 
to  provide  an  adequate  and  efficient  transportatiot 
menaced  upon  every  side  with  growing  burdens  making  it  con- 
stantly more  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  adequate  capital  with  which 
to  finance  needed  improvements,  unable  to  estimate  either  our 
revenues  or  upon  what  basis  of  cost  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
earn  them,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  not  only  to  our  shareholders, 
but  to  the  public  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  serve,  to  resist  to  the 
breaking  point  those  demands  of  labor  which  we  believe  are 
extravagant  and  entirely  out  of  accord  with  our  obligations  as 
a  whole.  We  now  propose  to  show  that  these  men  are  today  well 
paid  for  the  services  rendered  and  the  rules  and  working  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  do  not  require  the  radical  changes 
requested.*' 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Judge  Chambers,  Mr.  Lee  said 
that  there  may  be  some  roads  in  the  conference  whose  wages 
to  nrcmcn  arc  too  low,  but  he  questioned  if  this  were  the  best 
way  to  raise  them.  He  also  objected  to  the  basis  of  weight  on 
drivers  as  being  unfair,  and  cited  the  case  of  a  small  freight 
locomotive  and  a  large  passenger  locomotive,  the  former  often 
earning  more  for  a  railroad  than  the  latter. 

W.  H.  llolbrook.  a  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West,  was  the  first  witness  called,  lie  said  that  in 
case  of  a  slacking  off  in  business,  the  firemen  are  almost  in- 
variably the  ones  to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men. 
There  are  about  40  mechanical  stokers  in  use  on  his  division 
which  are  a  great  help  and  lighten  a  fireman's  work  very  appre- 
ciably. One  fireman  told  him  of  making  50  trips  with  heavy 
passenger  trains  and  never  having  to  do  any  hand  firing  after 
leaving  the  terminal.  It  is  necessary  to  fire  atxml  500  lbs.  of  coal 
by  hand  in  preparing  (he  fire.  From  his  experience,  he  estimated 
that  a  stoker  at  present  will  do  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  tiring 
on  any  locomotive,  and  that  with  a  few  improvements  it  will  do 
100  per  cent,  all  the  time.  He  said  the  firemen  were  friendly 
to  the  stokers,  and  were  glad  to  fire  locomotives  equipped  with 
them.  Me  did  not  consider  the  filling  of  a  lubricator  dangerous 
work  if  the  instructions  which  are  issued  are  carried  out. 

J,  H  <le  Salis.  chief  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  west  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  the  next 
witness.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  firemen  do  not  have  as 
hard  a  time  now  as  in  1902,  considering  all  conditions.  On  the 
Mallet  compounds  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  division  an  extra 
man  is  provided  to  hctp  over  certain  hard  pulls  in  the  summer 
months.  He  told  of  what  are  called  split  runs  on  the  New 
York  Central,  in  which  one  engineer  runs  a  locomotive  over  the 
entire  division  but  the  fireman  goes  only  half  way  and  is  then 
relieved.  Going  west  this  results  in  the  company's  paying  firemen 
for  1H0  miles  when  only  152  are  run,  and  going  cast  they  are  paid 
for  200  miles,  or  $5.90.  Mr.  dc  Salis  said  that  his  understanding 
of  the  schedule  now  asked  would  raise  this  to  $10.05"  for  two 
firemen  in  each  case,  or  four  over  the  whole  distance.  This 
refers  to  article  nine  of  the  firemen's  request,  which  states. 
"Rale*  of  wages  that  are  higher  and  conditions  of  employment 
that  are  better  than  specified  will  remain  in  effect.  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Lee  discussed  this  point  for  some  time,  but  Mr. 
Carter  claimed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  place  four  men 
on  this  run.  Mr.  Lee  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  article 
to  indicate  that  four  men  would  not  be  required.  Mr.  Carter 
suggested  that  any  difference  later  could  he  referred  back  to 
the  commission  for  adjustment  and  Judge  Chambers  asked  if 
he  would  make  that  a  ten-year  proposition  and  attach  a  salary 
Continuing.  Mr.  de  Salis  said  he  did  not  consider  weight  on 
drivers  a  fair  basis  for  paying  the  men,  and  also  that  locomotives 


equipped  with  superheaters  greatly  decreased  the  firemen's  work. 

Mr.  Merkle,  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Cum- 
berland division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  followed.  He  said 
that  the  Mikados  on  his  division  arc  equipped  with  Street  stokers 
and  that  as  soon  as  a  fireman  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  he  has  no  trouble.  He  previously  ran  a  locomo- 
tive equipped  with  a  stoker  and  said  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
fireman  could  not  familiarize  himself  with  one,  and  that  the 
older  firemen  asked  for  the  locomotives  so  equipped.  He  es- 
timated that  with  the  Street  stoker  not  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  has  to  be  tired  by  hand  and  also  said  that,  personally,  he 
would  just  as  soon  fire  a  large  locomotive  as  a  small  one.  He 
did  not  know  about  men  being  paid  $100  a  day  extra  to  go  to 
the  Cumberland  division,  as  a  fireman  witness  had  previously 
stated,  but  said  that  they  had  no  more  trouble  keeping  men  there 
than  elsewhere. 

The  next  witness  was  J.  S.  Cavcy,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
He  gave  figures  for  a  number  of  tests  which  he  conducted  on 
Mikado  type  locomotives  in  through  freight  service  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  conditions  were  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same,  except  that  in  one  scries  the  firemen  were 
instructed  in  the  method  of  firing  and  in  the  corresponding  series 
they  were  not.  An  average  of  six  trips,  instructing  the  men, 
showed  12.700  lbs.  of  coal  burned,  while  without  instruction  the 
average  was  16,500  lbs.  In  another  case  the  average  of  four 
trips  with  instructions  was  14.600  lbs.,  and  of  eight  trips  not 
supervised.  20,400  lbs.  Mr.  Cavey  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  fire- 
men commonly  burn  much  more  coal  than  is  necessary. 

S.  G.  Wise,  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Middle 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East,  gave  the  results  of  a 
number  of  tests  made  to  compare  superheated  with  saturated 
steam  locomotives.  For  consolidation  type  freight  locomotives, 
one  of  these  tests  gave  the  following  results: 

Weight  No.  of     Ton*  Coal 

on  Drivers.  Can.   in  Train.  llurned. 

Saturated   21 1.Ooo  Ibi.       72       5,106  22,000ll*«. 

Superhvaied    219,100  Iba.       S2       5,900  18,800  tlx. 

Mr.  Wise  also  gave  figures  to  show  that  firemen  make,  as  a 
rule,  as  great  a  monthly  mileage  as  engineers,  In  the  cross- 
examination  Mr.  Carter  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  the  witness 
in  any  way.  Instead  of  getting  him  to  admit  that  firemen  are 
poorly  paid,  he  brought  out  that  Mr.  Wise,  while  a  fireman  at 
less  wages  than  arc  paid  now,  bought  his  own  house  and  some 
others  which  he  rents.  Asked  how  be  could  live  today  on  $60 
per  month,  the  witness  said  that  their  firemen  now  make  over 
$100  per  month,  and  that  it  does  not.  in  his  present  position, 
cost  him  $100  per  month  to  live  and  pay  the  expends  of  a 
son  at  college. 

M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  fuel  service,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  followed  Mr.  Wise.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  tests  made  on  the  Buffalo  division  with  con- 
solidation type  locomotives  with  two  firemen  and  Mikados  with 
one: 

Consolidation.  Nfilcad". 

Cnal  per  locomotive  mile.  Ib»   IS? .6  182 

Coal  ixr  hnur,  lr>v,  about   2,400  2,100 

Average  »prcd,  mttei  |ht  hour   1.1  15 

Average  coal  |»er  lri|i.  Ih*   26,450  20,000 

He  said  that  the  second  man  had  practically  nothing  to  do 
between  shifts  but  take  water. 

Two  of  the  same  class  of  consolidations,  one  with  a  super- 
heater and  hrick  arch  and  the  other  without,  under  the  same 
conditions  showed  a  saving,  per  locomtive  mile,  of  11  lbs.  of  coal 
in  favor  of  the  superheater  and  arch.  Mr.  Hatch  stated  that 
by  actual  count,  the  number  of  scoops  of  coal  fired  on  a  Pacific 
type  locomotive  between  Scranton  and  Hobokcn  in  S'A  hours  was 
395.  He  also  gave  the  following  figures  for  passenger  locomotive 
tests,  the  train  and  speed  being  the  same  in  both  cases: 

Ten-wheel  type.  Pacific  type. 

(Wt.  on  driver*.  (Wl.  on  driver*, 

t71.000  lbs.)  1W1.IW)  It,,.} 

Coal  per  trip,  lb.                                    IM50  U.SSft 

Coal  per  Uxomotive  mile.  Il»                   US  >M.S 
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Mr.  Staub,  statistician  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
gave  figures  to  controvert  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  the 
firemen's  side  regarding  the  use  of  a  second  man  on  locomotives 
on  the  Buffalo  division. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Monday  Mr.  Carter  read  a 
telegram  from  the  chairman  of  the  firemen's  committee  of  the, 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  saying  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  the  superintendent  that  the  conference  committee  had  not 
been  authorized  to  represent  this  road  in  agreeing  to  arbitrate, 
and  that  the  road  would  deal  directly  with  its  employees.  Judge 
Chambers  remarked  that  if  the  road  ever  had  been  in.  the 
board  would  attend  to  their  staying  in. 

Daniel  McBain,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  presented  figures  to  show  that  the 
work  of  the  firemen  had  not  increased  to  the  extent  that  the 
testimony  of  the  firemen's  witnesses  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
Mr.  Carter  read  from  the  minutes  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  at  Atlantic 
City  in  June,  1912,  a  statement  by  C.  H  Hogan,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  that  it  was  "almost  beyond  human  endurance"  for  a  fire- 
man to  fire  one  of  the  new,  big  freight  locomotives  at  her 
maximum  capacity  and  with  a  maximum  tonnage.  Mr.  Carter 
presented  a  statement,  which  was  reported  as  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  McBain  at  the  master  mechanics'  convention  in  1910,  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  last  few  year9  there  had  been  "a  tre- 
mendous increase"  in  tonnage  with  efforts  to  make  better  speed, 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  man  who  could  put  into  the 
fireboxes  enough  coal,  and  that  he  recommended  mechanical 
stokers.    Mr.  McBain  agreed  that  this  was  true. 

The  next  witness  was  A.  Seidcrs.  road  foreman  of  engines 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  He  said  that  firemen  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  made  as  great  or  greater  mileage  than 
enginemen.  ' 

S.  A.  Bickford.  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  electric  di- 
vision of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  described  the 
work  of  a  fireman  on  an  electric  locomotive  as  consisting  largely 
in  looking  out  for  signals,  ringing  the  bell,  and  in  winter  attend- 
ing to  a  small  boiler  which  supplies  heat  for  the  train. 

J.  V.  B.  Duer,  foreman  of  motormen  on  the  New  York  di- 


vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  confirmed  Mr.  Bickford's 
statements  and  said  that  firemen  on  the  electric  locomotives  on 
the  Pennsylvania  got  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  firemen  on 
steam  locomotives. 

J.  F.  Carroll,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  described  ,the  successful  use  of  me- 
chanical stokers  on  the  B.  &  O. 

W.  C.  Hayes,  superintendent  of  locomotive  operation  of  the 
Erie,  told  of  his  experience  with  putting  two  firemen  to  a 
locomotive.  He  said  that  two  men  had  been  put  on  the  Eric's 
heavy  locomotives  in  response  to  demands  of  the  firemen,  but 
that  the  second  man  had  been  taken  off  after  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  although  two  men  were  assigned  to  a  locomotive, 
only  one  was  in  many  cases  on  the  locomotive,  the  men  taking 
turns  at  laying  off  and  playing  pool  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  cross  examination  Mr.  Carter 
tried  to  bring  out  a  statement  as  to  the  heat  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  second  fireman  had  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  to  get  his  feet  cooled.  Mr.  Carter  himself  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  140  deg.  6  in.  above  the  deck  of  the  engine. 

On  Tuesday  morning  E.  B.  Dithridge,  chief  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral manager's  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  was  the 
first  witness.  He  said  that  he  worked  for  nearly  20  years  for 
the  Pennsylvania  and  had  been  chief  clerk  in  the  general  man- 
ager's office  for  nearly  11  years.  He  made  a  comparison  of 
conditions  and  rates  in  1902  and  1912  on  the  100  miles  on  the 
Pittsburgh  division  between  Dennison  and  Columbus.  He  said 
that  in  1902  there  were  24  H-4  engines  and  25  H-6  engines  in 
service  on  this  division,  and  in  1912  13  H-4's  and  68  H-6's.  He 
said  that  just  previous  to  the  increase  of  wages  which  was 
made  in  January.  1902,  the  trip  rate  for  the  H-4's  and  H-6'a 
was  $2.14,  with  overtime  after  11  hours,  and  that  the  trip  rate 
today  between  the  same  points  for  the  same  class  of  service  was 
$3.05.  an  increase  of  42  per  cent.  Overtime  today  is  at  30  cents 
or  30 :  j  cents  an  hour,  as  compared  with  19  cents  in  1902.  and 
overtime  now  begins  after  10  hours.  Previously  men  were  al- 
lowed 30  minutes  preparatory  time,  and  are  now  allowed  an 
hour.  The  average  earnings  for  each  name  on  the  payroll  in 
January,  1902,  was  $65.30,  and  the  average  for  each  name  on 
the  January.  1912,  payroll  was  $94.26.    Mr.  Dithridge  estimated 
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that  firemen  as  a  whole,  including  yard,  freight,  passenger  and 
all  firemen  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  are  getting  42.57 
per  cent,  more  money  for  their  services  now  than  they  would 
have  been  paid  under  the  rates  and  conditions  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  1901. 

T.  F.  Crawford,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  was  the  next  witness.  He  said 
that  he  had  had  no  college  education,  had  begun  work  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  AHoona  shops,  and  had  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks  to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Crawford  pre- 
sented statistics  and  diagrams  to  show  that  the  effect  of  putting 
in  service  larger  locomotives  was  not  to  increase  the  manual 
labor  of  the  fireman.  One  of  the  diagrams  introduced  is  shown 
herewith.  Mr.  Crawford  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  figures 
which  he  introduced  and  those  shown  on  the  various  diagrams, 
including  the  one  shown  herewith,  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  manual  labor  required  from  the  fireman  and 
the  size  of  the  locomotive.  The  following  table  shows  a  com- 
parison of  the  average  tractive  power  per  locomotive  in  pounds; 
the  average  weight  on  drivers  per  locomotive  in  pounds;  the 
average  pounds  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile,  and  the  average 
wages  paid  firemen  per  locomotive  mile  in  passenger  service  on 
a  percentage  basis,  using  1910  as  100  per  cent,  and  taking  the 
information  from  40  roads : 

Tractive      Weight  on 
powrr.  driven.  Coal.  Waiee-1. 

1910   100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

1911   10J*  104.0  101.3  104.2 

I9U   106.7  lO/.i  lOJ.'  10*0 

Mr.  Crawford's  figures  showed  that  while  the  average  tractive 
power  per  locomotive  in  passenger  service  had  increased  from 
14,t<90  in  1900  to  22.300  in  1912;  the  average  weight  on  drivers, 
from  65.114  in  1900  to  109,400  in  1912.  and  the  average  pounds 
of  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  from  69.6  in  1900  to 
108.3  in  1912.  the  average  wages  paid  firemen  per  locomotive 
mile  had  increased  from  1.82  cents  in  1900  to  2.64  cents  in  1912. 
In  freight  service  the  average  tractive  power  per  locomotive 
had  increased  from  22,830  in  1900  to  34.743  in  1912;  the  average 
weight  on  drivers,  from  102.630  in  1900  to  150.453  in  1912;  the 
average  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  from  133 
lbs.  in  1900  to  195.2  lbs.  in  1912.  and  wages  per  locomotive  mile 
from  2.68  cents  in  1900  to  4.26  cents  in  1912.  Mr.  Carter  asked 
whether  if,  instead  of  taking  the  average  tractive  power  per 
locomotive  mile  they  had  taken  the  total  tractive  power  in  serv- 
ice, the  increase  in  1912  over  1900  would  not  have  been  a  very 
much  larger  percentage.,  Mr  Crawford  agreed  that  this  was 
true.  He  said  that  the  way  his  figure*  had  been  arrived  at  were 
as  follows;  The  total  tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  had 
been  divided  by  the  total  number  of  locomotive  miles,  and  that 
the  same  method  had  been  used  in  1900  as  in  1912.  Mr.  Carter 
tried  to  show  that  while  Mr.  Crawford's  figures  were  correct 
insofar  as  being  a  proper  exhibition  of  his  method  if  he  had 
used  some  other  method  the  results  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent; but  the  witness  would  not  admit  that  any  other  correct 
method  could  have  liccn  used.  What  Mr.  Carter  was  apparently- 
trying  to  show  was  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  total 
tractive  power  was  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase  of 
total  wages  paid  firemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did 
not  lisk  the  witness  this  question  directly.  Mr.  Crawford  sub- 
mitted figures  showing  in  detail  the  way  in  which  the  diagrams, 
similar  to  the  one  shown  herewith,  were  compiled. 

In  redirect  examination  Mr.  Crawford  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  lircmcn  had  not  contributed  anything  to  the  greater  hauling 
power  of  locomotives  and  to  the  handling  of  the  heavier  tonnage 
in  1912  as  compared  with  the  tonnage  handled  in  1900  On 
cross  examination  he  specifically  stated  that  this  statement  was 
made  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers,  but  actually 
as  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  observation. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  cross  examination  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  completed.  The  questions  dealt  largely  with  the  use 
of  automatic  stokers,  ami  Mr.  Crawford  said  that  in  his  opinion 


there  was  no  necessity  whatever  of  having  two  firemen  on  one 
engine  where  a  successful  stoker  was  in  use,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  engine.  Men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  stokers  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  fire  stoker  engines  and  have  been 
known  to  make  perfect  records  on  their  first  trips  under  these 
conditions.  The  firemen  have  a  more  comfortable  time  where 
stokers  are  used,  as  the  nredoor  is  closed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  and  the  coal  dust  annoyance  is  practically 
eliminated.  * 

J.  G.  Walber,  assistant  to  the  third  vice-president  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  presented  detailed  statistics  showing  the  rates 
paid  firemen  for  various  classes  of  service  by  eastern,  south- 
eastern and  western  roads.  In  general  the  rates  were  higher 
for  through  freight  service  than  for  any  other  service  exclusive 
of  passenger  service.  The  firemen  asked  for  rates  on  the 
through  freight  service  basis  for  these  classes  of  service. 

In  their  second  amended  proposition  the  firemen  asked  that 
firemen  on  all  freight  runs  that  load  or  unload  freight,  and 
lircmcn  on  all  freight  mns  that  set  out  or  pick  up  cars,  or  do 
switching  at  four  or  more  points  between  their  initial  and  final 
terminals,  be  considered  as  in  local  freight,  way  freight,  pick- 
up or  set-out  service  and  be  paid  25  cents  per  day  in  addition 
to  through  freight  rates.  Mr.  Lee  contended  that  there  should 
be  no  uniform  rule  governing  alt  roads,  and  that  local  con- 
ditions should  continue  to  determine  this  practice.  Rules  of  a 
large  number  of  roads  regarding  this  practice  were  cited  to 
show  that  at  present  they  differed  widely.  Mr.  Carter  thought 
that  a  uniform  rule  was  essential. 

In  their  second  amended  proposition  the  firemen  also  asked 
that  the  following  rule  in  regard  to  terminal  delays  be  adopted : 
When  the  actual  departure  of  any  train  is  delayed  to  exceed  one 
hour  after  a  fireman  is  required  to  report  for  duty,  or  when  a 
train  has  reached  its  final  terminal  limits  and  is  then  delayed 
from  any  cause  so  that  the  fireman  is  not  relieved  from  duty 
within  30  minutes  after  having  reached  the  final  terminal  limits, 
the  firemen  will  tie  paid  an  additional  compensation  for  all  such 
delays  over  one  hour  at  the  initial  terminal,  and  for  all  such 
delays  over  30  minutes  at  the  final  terminal.  Under  this 
rule  the  fireman  on  a  train  which  was  due  to  start  on  a  100  mile 
run  at  8  o'clock,  but  which  did  not  start  until  10  o'clock,  due 
to  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  which  arrived  at  its  desti- 
nation at  2  o'clock,  where  the  fireman  was  again  held  45  min- 
ute*, doc  to  rmavoidablc  circumstances,  the  fireman  would  be 
paid  for  a  full  day's  work  or  ten  hours  plus  one  hour  and  fif- 
teen minutes  terminal  delay  In  other  words  he  would  be  paid 
for  eleven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes'  work  when  he  was  only 
on  duty  six  hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  Mr.  Carter  said  that 
this  rule  was  intended  to  penalize  the  roads  for  keeping  the  fire- 
men on  duty  when  their  services  were  not  wanted.  Mr.  Lee 
saiil  that  if  the  roads  were  to  be  penalized  in  this  manner  the 
firemen  should  receive  less  when  their  run  of  100  miles  was 
compelted  in  less  than  ten  hours.  Mr.  Carter  said  that  firemen 
were  kept  waiting  at  terminals  when  the  officials  knew  that  they 
would  not  be  needed  for  hours.  Mr.  Lie  said  that  they  received 
pay  for  these  waits.  Mr.  Carter  replied  that  the  firemen  pre- 
ferred not  to  work  over  ten  hours  a  day,  regardless  of  overpay. 
He  said  further  that  yardmastcrs  frequently  prevented  trains 
from  entering  yards,  claiming  that  there  were  no  tracks  available, 
but  when  those  yardmasters  found  that  the  ten  hour  limit  of 
the  trip  was  approaching,  they  speedily  found  clear  tracks  Mr. 
Carter  thought  that  this  rule  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
trains  to  enter  the  yards  more  promptly  It  was  shown  that 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bad  adopted  the  practice  of  having  the 
engines  made  ready  by  hostlers,  so  that  the  firemen  were  not 
needed  until  immediately  before  the  train  was  due  to  leave  Mr. 
Carter  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  practice. 

Cnder  the  provisions  of  the  Erdman  act  a  decision  would  be 
due  on  April  6.  Both  sides  have,  however,  agreed  to  an  exten- 
sion of  time  and  have  left  it  with  the  board  to  decide  how  much 
more  time  witl  be  needed.    The  board  will  fix  a  dnie  later  on. 
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On  April  1  the  general  offices  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  now 
located  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building,  will  be  removed  to  the 
Transportation  Building,  60S  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

The  United  States  has  begun  »uit  in  the  federal  court  at  Free- 
port,  IIL,  against  the  Illinois  Central  to  collect  penalties  amounting 
to  $6^00,  for  alleged  failure  to  report  violations  of  the  hours  of 
service  law. 

In  New  York  City  this  week,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  was  fined  $500  for  violating  the  smoke  ordinance.  The 
offenses  occurred  some  time  ago  in  the  yard  at  Harlem  river, 
where  electric  locomotives  arc  now  being  introduced. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  F'r.tncisco  now  runs  through  trains,  both 
passenger  and  freight,  to  and  from  New  Orleans  over  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley,  a  contract  for  the  use  of  these  tracks  for 
99  years  having  gone  into  effect  on  the  16th  of  this  month  The 
contract  covers  a  distance  of  85  miles,  the  connections  being 
made  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  north,  and  Shrewsbury,  about  5 
miles  from  New  Orleans,  on  the  south.  From  Shrewsbury  to 
the  terminal  in  the  city,  the  trains  of  the  Frisco  will  use  the 
tracks  of  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company,  which  is  con- 
trolled jointly  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  South- 
ern Railway.  South  of  Baton  Rouge  the  Frisco  trains  have  run 
heretofore  over  the  line  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Michigan  legislature  to 
investigate  the  financial  history  of  the  Pcre  Marquette  has  been 
holding  sessions  at  Detroit.  F.  W.  Stevens,  formerly  general 
counsel  of  the  road,  and  now  connected  with  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  produced  statements  showing  that  increases  in  wages,  in 
cost  of  materials,  and  in  interest  and  rental  charges,  had  caused 
a  deficit  of  $1,800,000  in  1911,  and  a  slightly  larger  deficit  in 
1912,  after  the  company  had  earned  a  surplus  of  $469,000  in  1910 
He  said  that  the  wage  increase  alone  in  1911,  as  compared  with 
1910,  amounted  to  $1,022,000,  that  the  gross  earnings  decreased 
S18.000,  and  the  higher  prices  of  materials  cost  the  company 
$492,000.  He  also  stated  that  proposed  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  legislature,  if  enacted,  would  cost  the  road  $818,000  an- 
nually, without  giving  it  anything  in  return,  and  that  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  had  been  particularly  active  in  passing  laws  to 
increase  the  road's  "cost  of  living."  Even  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  allowed  the  proposed  advance  in  rates 
in  1910.  the  Pere  Marquette  would  have  received  only  $500,000 
in  increased  revenue  per  year. 

Large  Capacity  Wrecking  Crane. 

In  an  article  describing  a  wrecking  crane  used  on  the  Nor- 
folk Ik  Western  in  our  issue  of  March  14,  the  weight  in  work- 
ing condition  was  incorrectly  stated.    It  should  read  123  tons. 


Law  Against  Stealing  from  Cara. 

One  of  the  measures  recently  passed  by  Congress  makes  it  a 
felony  to  break  the  seal  of  a  railroad  car  containing  interstate  or 
foreign  shipments  of  freight,  express  or  baggage,  or  to  enter 
such  a  car  with  intent  to  steal,  or  to  steal,  conceal  or  by  fraud 
tr  deception  obtain  from  any  railroad  car,  station-house,  depot 
or  platform  any  goods  or  chattels  which  are  pan  of  an  inter- 
Mate  or  foreign  shipment  of  freight,  express  or  baggage.  Break- 
ing into  or  stealing  any  part  of  the  contents  of  a  piece  of  bag- 
gage also  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  which  applies 
with  equal  force  to  any  person  who  shall  buy.  receive  or  have 
in  his  possession  any  freight,  express,  baggage  or  other  goods 
or  chattels  so  stolen,  knowing  the  same  to  1*  stolen.  The  pun- 
ishment for  any  of  these  offenses  is  a  fine  up  to  five  thousand 
dollars  or  imprisonment  up  to  ten  years,  or  both,  and  prosecu- 
tions may  be  instituted  in  any  district  where  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed. 

The  carrying  or  transporting  by  a  person  of  any  such  freight, 
express,  baggage  or  woods  or  chattels  from  one  state  or  ter- 
ritory into  another,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  constitute* 

separate  offense  for  wl'.i.h  the  same  punishment  is  prescribed. 
rro«..-ciitt.-.ns  for  such  transporting  of  stolen  property  ma;  In- 
instituted  in  any  district  into  which  the  goods  or  chattels  nu> 


have  been  removed  or  into  which  they  may  have  been  brought. 

The  making  of  these  acts  federal  offenses,  together  with  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  provided,  is  expected  to  prevent  much 
crime  of  this  character,  as  all  offenders  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  United  States  courts  and  the  promptness  and  certainty  with 
which  they  mete  out  punishment. 


Report  on  Gothenburg  Collision. 

The  board  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  Union  Pacific  to  inves- 
tigate the  rear  collision  at  Gothenburg,  Nebraska,  March  14, 
between  train  No.  12,  the  Denver  Special,  and  train  No.  4,  the 
Atlantic  Express,  which  caused  the  death  of  four  persons,  and 
injury  to  several  others,  has  submitted  a  report  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  accident.  The  board  finds  that  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  bliuard  prevailed 
in  the  vicinity;  that  the  safety  appliances  were  operating  per- 
fectly at  the  time;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
failure  of  the  engineer.  John  Weinberger,  of  train  No.  12,  to 
properly  observe  the  signals  and  place  his  train  under  control, 
when  passing  the  second  block  signal  west  of  Gothenburg,  the 
distant  signal,  and  the  failure  to  stop  at  the  block  signal  located 
1,100  ft.  west  of  the  point  of  the  accident.  The  report  is  signed 
by  Charles  Ware,  general  manager,  and  W.  R.  Cahill,  super- 
intendent of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  Gothenburg  Telephone  Company,  and  the  cashier  of  the 
Gothenburg  National  Bank.  Train  No.  4  had  stopped  at  the 
water  tank  near  Gothenburg  when  it  was  struck  by  No.  12, 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  conductor,  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  miles  an  hour,  having  slowed  down  at 
the  caution  signal.  The  coroner's  jury  which  investigated  the 
accident  reported  that  the  collision  was  due  to  the  very  unusual 
severity  of  the  storm,  making  the  observation  of  signals  very 
difficult. 


Proposed  New  York-New  Jeraay  Bridge. 

The  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commissioners  appointed 
jointly  by  the  authorities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
made  a  report  of  their  doings  for  the  past  year;  and  they  pro- 
pose a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  from  58th  street,  New- 
York  City,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  the  central  span  of  which  is 
to  be  2,880  ft.  long.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed 
bridge  would  be  near  the  south  end  of  Central  Park.  Three 
miles  south  of  here,  at  Canal  street,  there  would  be  the  New- 
York  terminus  of  a  tunnel,  for  wagon  traffic,  beneath  the  river, 
which  also  is  proposed  by  the  commission.  Preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  bridge  have  been  made  by  Boiler.  Hodge 
&  Baird,  of  New  York  Gty,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
tunnel  have  been  made  by  Jacobs  &  Davies,  of  New  York.  The 
engineers  estimate  that  the  bridge  would  cost  twenty-nine  mill- 
ions, to  which  would  be  added  rive  millions  for  land,  five  millions 
for  interest  charges  and  three  millions  for  engineering  and  con- 
tingencies, a  total  of  $42,000,000. 

The  length  of  the  bridge  entire  would  be  8,300  ft.  It  is  pro 
posed  to  carry  all  of  the  traffic  on  one  level;  two  drivewavs. 
two  tracks  for.  subway  railroads,  two  for  elevated  railroads,  and 
two  for  surface  street  cars.  The  plan  calls  for  a  bridge  170  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  is  35  ft.  higher  than  any  of 
the  bridges  across  the  East  river:  and  the  towers  supporting 
the  main  span  would  be  545  ft.  high. 


Railway  Legltlatlon. 

The  Oklahoma  legislature  has  passed  a  full  crew  law.  It 
provides  that  freight  trains  of  thirty  cars  or  more  shall  have 
three  brakemcn. 

l  ines  aggregating  $4,300  have  been  assessed  against  eight 
railways  in  Indiana  for  violations  of  the  safety  appliance  act 
and  the  ash  pan  act. 

The  governor  of  Missouri  has  approved  the  bill  passed  by 
the  legislature  abolishing  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion, and  creating  the  office  of  state  warehouse  commissioner. 
It  is  announced  that  Commissioner  Bradshaw  will  be  appointed 
to  the  office  of  warehouse  commissioner,  and  that  Commission- 
ers Knott  and  Wightinati  will  be  made  members  of  the  new 
utilities  commission  for  the  period  of  their  unexpired  terms  on 
the  railway  commission. 

The  Missouri  legislature  has  passed  a  senate  bill  providing 
that  no  railroad  corporation,  rail,  steam,  street,  electric,  trans- 
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fcr  or  terminal,  except  those  incorporated  and  chartered  in 
and  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  shall  be  authorized  or  permit- 
ted to  carry  passengers  or  freight  of  any  kind  between  points 
within  the  state,  under  a  penalty  of  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  for 
each  violation.  As  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue,  the  house 
passed  a  bill  for  similar  purposes,  but  it  has  since  concurred  in 
the  senate  bill  as  noted  above. 


Disastrous  Floods  in  the  Central  West. 

Abnormal  weather  conditions  throughout  the  central  and  west- 
ern states  during  the  past  week  have  caused  hundreds  of  deaths 
and  destroyed  many  millions  of  property.  A  tornado  in 
Nebraska,  which  did  great  damage  in  the  western  part  of  Omaha, 
wrecked  buildings  in  that  city  on  Sunday  by  the  hundred  and 
resulted  in  over  two  hundred  deaths  and  many  injuries.  This 
was  followed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by  heavy  rains,  causing 
floods  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
governor  of  Ohio  reported  that  that  state  had  suffered  the  worst 
disaster  in  its  history,  and  including  the  floods,  fires  and  deaths 
in  Indiana  he  believed  it  would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the 
history  of  the  republic.  From  the  brief  and  inconclusive  reports 
published  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  we  make  the  following 


Dayton,  Ohio,  was  flooded  throughout  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  and  the  deaths  were  estimated  all  the  way  from  two 
to  five  thousand.  The  flood  was  followed  by  great  fires. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  suffered  enormous  damage  and  railroad  traffic 
was  almost  completely  suspended  early  on  Tuesday.  The  bridge 
over  the  Miami  river  at  Middlctown,  Ohio,  fell.  At  Louisville, 
Ky.,  great  damage  was  done  by  wind,  as  well  as  by  rain,  the 
wind  blowing  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

At  Makanda,  PL,  a  freight  train  of  the  Illinois  Central  was 
blown  off  the  track.  At  Delaware,  Ohio,  twenty  or  more  persons 
were  reported  drowned  as  a  result  of  the  flood.  Bridges  were 
washed  out  in  hundreds  of  places  throughout  the  flood  district 

A  passenger  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  was  caught  between 
two  floods  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  one  sleeping  car  fell  into 
the  Mad  river,  but  the  passengers  all  escaped  with  slight  in- 
juries, the  train  having  been  running  at  very  low  speed. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  had  the  highest  water  in  twenty  years. 
Peru,  Ind.,  was  submerged  throughout  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  300. 

A  passenger  train  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  was  derailed  at  a  washout  near  St.  Paul,  Ind.  A  freight 
train  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  was  derailed  at  a  trestle 
bridge  near  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  the  engineman,  fireman  and 
one  brakeman  were  killed. 

Every  creek  and  river  in  the  state  of  Indiana  was  reported 
as  overflowing,  and  the  same  was  true  in  Ohio  except  in  the 
northern  part.  The  property  loss  in  these  two  states  was  esti- 
mated at  scores  of  millions.  The  people  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  homes  in  the  principal  cities  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  were 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  was  not  seriously  af- 
fected, but  no  line  between  this  and  the  Ohio  river  was  open  to 
Chicago.  All  other  lines  had  to  send  their  passengers  and  perish- 
able freight  over  the  Lake  Shore.  The  Pennsylvania  was  open 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Alliance  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  Dennison. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  was  reported  on  Thursday  as  open  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  Columbus.  By  reason  of  the  almost  complete 
paralysis  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  scores  of  towns  had  not 
been  heard  from,  on  Thursday  morning.  Numerous  despatches 
have  contained  estimates  of  losses  of  railway  bridges  and  road- 
beds aggregating  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  confirmed. 

Switchmen'*  Wage  Controversy  Under  Mediation. 

A  dispute  between  the  19  roads  serving  the  Chicago  district, 
and  yardmen,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men, who  have  made  demands  for  a  new  scale  of  wages,  and  a 
revision  of  working  conditions,  has  been  submitted  to  mediation 
under  the  Erdman  law  by  Acting  Commissioner  of  Labor  G.  W. 
Hanger,  and  Martin  A.  Knapp,  presiding  judge  of  the  Com- 
merce Court.  Mr.  Hanger  arrived  in  Chicago  on  Sunday,  and 
at  once  went  into  conference  with  two  committees.  The  de- 
mands of  the  men  include  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  continuous  time  and  one  hour  penalty  for 
failure  to  give  30  minutes  for  meal  time,  semi-monthly  pay.  one 


day's  pay  it  called  and  not  used  and  pay  for  time 
investigations.  The  switchmen  were  represented  by  a 
headed  by  Vice-President  Whitney  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen,  and  the  roads  by  a  committee  of  managers,  of 
which  T.  J.  Foley,  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is 
chairman. 

Following  the  failure  of  negotiations  with  the 
strike  vote  was  announced  on  March  20,  and  confe 
resumed.  The  managers'  committee  proposed  that  the  men  with- 
draw the  items  involving  payment  of  time  and  one-half  and  that 
the  investigations  be  continued  as  to  the  remaining  rules  with 
a  view  to  affecting  a  settlement  by  mutual  concessions.  When 
this  proposal  was  declined  by  the  brotherhood  committee  the 
managers  proposed  the  calling  in  of  mediators,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. The  managers  have  published  as  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers,  a  letter  to  Vice-President  Whitney,  which  in- 
cludes the  following: 

"Your  request  for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  for 
Sundays  and  holidays  is  declined,  because  it  would  penalize  the 
roads  for  conditions  they  cannot  prevent  The  principle  of  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  for  Sundays  and  holidays  for  yard- 
men is  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  you  intended  it,  i.  c..  elimination  of  overtime. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  high  rate  for  overtime  would  be 
an  incentive  for  men  to  work  longer  hours,  and  it  would  result 
in  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  the  men's  day.  It  cannot 
be  contradicted  that  a  certain  amount  of  yard  work  must  be 
performed  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  railroads  do  not  receive 
any  greater  compensation  for  traffic  handled  on  those  days  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  therefore  would  not  be  justified  in  in- 
creasing the  rates  for  such  days." 

Western  Railway  Club. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Gub  was  held  in 
the  Assembly  room  of  the  Karpen  building,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  March  25,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  suggest  necessary  changes  in  the  rules  of  interchange. 
The  proposed  changes  arc  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
committee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 


MEETING8  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

Tkt  following  list  gives  namtt  of  ucrttariit,  iatti  of  ntxl  or 
wtmgt,  and  placet  of  nutting. 


A.  G.  Thomason,  tloa- 


Am  Beaks  Association. — F.  M.  Ncllia,  53 

vention,  May  6*9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
AusjtiCAK  Association  or  Dbmubbagk  Orrtcns,- 

ton,  Mass.    Convention,  May  20.  Chicago. 
Amkeican  Association  or  Cbneeal  Passengeb  amd  Ticket  Acini*  — W.  C. 

Hope,  New  York. 

Ahuicah  Association  or  Fuicht  Agist*. — K.  O.  Wells,  East  St-  Louis, 


111.    Annual  meeting,  June  17.20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Aueeican  Association  or  Railboap  S  it  feeinten  dents. — E. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.;  id  Friday  af  March  and  September. 
A  us*  i  cam  Elkcteic  Railway  Association. — H.  C  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 
St.,  New  York. 

Aueeican  Et-Ecraic  Railway  Manveactueksls'  Assoc.— George  Kecgan, 
165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Elec.  Ky.  Assoc. 

Aueeican  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting,  May  21,  New  York. 

Aueeican  Railway  Bkidce  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-23.  1913,  Montreal. 

Amkeican  Railway  Encixeebing  Association.— E.  ft.  Fritch,  900  S, 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Aueeican  Railway  Maatee  Mechanics'  Association. — J.  W.  Ta 
Colony  building,  Chicago.   Convention.  June  1 1-1  J,  Atlantic  ( 

AuEEirAN  Railway  Tool  Fobeuen'e  Association.— A.  R.  Davis,  < 
Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 

Aueeican  Society  fob  Testing  Materials.  — Prof,  E.  Marburg, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  19U. 

Amkeican  Society  or  Civil  Engineebs.— C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  57th  St., 
New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 

Aueeican  Society  or  Encixeeeino  Conteactoes. — J.  R.  Wetnliiigcr.  11 
Broadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 

Aueeican  Society  or  Mechanical  Engines**. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

Aueeican  Wood  Peeseevees'  Association. — F.  J.  Angler,  B.  *t  O,  Balti- 
more, Md.    Next  convention,  January  20-22,  1914,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Association  or  Aueeican  Railway  Accounting  OrrrcBss. — C.  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting,  May  28,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agexts.— J.  R.  McSlicrry,  C.  k  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting,  Msy,  1913,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Association  or  Railway  Elictbicai.  Engineebs.— Jot.  A.  Andirucetti,  C.  h 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting,  June,  1913,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Teleceafh  SurraixifxoENTS. — P.  W.  Drew.  112 

West  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  annual.  May  20,  1913,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Association  or  TBAXsroaTATioN  and  Cab  Accounting  Orrirxas. — G.  P. 
Conard.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 

W.  R.  Kv.m«,  I 


H.  Harman, 


Association  or  Wateb  Line  Accounting  Ornc 
ber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Annus! 
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and  Buildtxc  SurrLV  Uu'i  Association. 


Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Kail  way  itriuge  and  Building  Association. 


Canadian  Railway   Cllb. — James  Powell,  fjrand  Trunk  Ky..  Montreal, 
*Juc- ;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Jane,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Eigiami. — Clement  H.  McLcod.  41J  Dor- 

-abester  St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 
Car  Foamax's  Association  or  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  North  50th 

Court,  Chicago;  ^d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Centbal  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  *S  Liberty  St.,  New  York:  2d 
Thurs.  in  Ian.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept..  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Encineebs  Society  or  St.  Paul. — L  S.  Potneroy,  Old  State  Capitol 
building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  St.  Paul. 
Engines**'  Sociity  or  Pari  N  sylvan  i  a.  -  K.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Uarriaburg. 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engines**'  Society  or  Wbstebn  Pennsylvania. — F_  K.  Hiles,  Oliver  build' 

ing,  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kbetciit  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va,  Next 

oMvcntion,  June  18,  Bluff  Point.  N.  Y. 
Gxxbxal  SuraaixTaxoaKTa'  Association  or  Chicago. — £.  S.  Koller,  226 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs., 
IxiiaxATloNAL  Railway  Congeess. — Executive  Committee,  11, 

vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
Inteenational  Railway  Kiel  Association — C.  G.  Hall,  922  McCormick 
building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  21-24,  Chicago. 

lXTEBXAT  10  SAL     RAILWAY     GgKKRAL     FOBESIEN's     ASSOCIATION.  WbL  Hall, 

829  West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Next  convention,  July  22-25, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL  KaILBQAD  MaITLB   BLACKS  M  ITHs'  ASSOCIATION.  A.  L.  Wood- 

worth,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18.  Richmond,  Va. 
Maixteji  amcx  or  Way  Mast  KB   Paixtebs'  Association  or  the  Unites 

States  axo  Canada. — W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton.  Pa. 
Mastu  Boilex  Ma stas'  Association. — Harry  u.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 

New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  1913.  Chicago. 
Mastu  Cae  Builoexs'  Association. — J.  W.  Tsylor,  Old  Colony  building. 

Chicago-    Convention,  June  1618,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mastib  Cab  axd  Locomotive  Paixteeb'  Assoc.  or  V    S.  and  Canada, — 

A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass.    Annual  meeting,  September 

9-12,  Ottawa.  Can. 

National  Railway  ArrLUxcE  Assoc.— Bruce  V.  Ctandall,  SJ7  So.  Dear- 

Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 


r„  683  Atlantic  Ave^ 


born  St.,  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Am.  Rv 
New  England  Raiiboad  Cldxj— W,  E.  Cade,  Ji 

ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July.  Aug. 

New  Yobe  Raiiboad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 
Nobtiiebx  Railboad  Clue.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  M.  4  St.  P.,  Dulutb, 


OrricEEs. — M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union 


"Si. 


4lh  Saturday,  Duluth. 
bia  Association  or  Railboad 
tion.  Peoria,  III;  2d  Thursday. 
Railboad  Club  or  Kansas  City.— C.  Mantove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 

City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Business  Association.— Frank  W.  Noxom,  2  Rector  St..  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913.  New  York. 
Railway  Clue  or  Pittseubobt.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  K.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Elettbical  Suppl*  Man upactl'BBXs    Assoc.— J    Scrfbner.  1021 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Eng 
Railway  (Vabdbning  Association  — I.  S.  Butletfield,  Lees 

Next  meeting,  August  12-15.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Development  Association.— W.  Nicholson.  Kansas  City.  ! 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Raiiway  Signal  Association.— C.  C  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 

June  10-H.  New  Yotk;  convention,  October  14.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railway  SloBBEEErEBs'  Association,  —  J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  1921,  Chicago. 
Railway  Supply  MANurACTVBgxs'  Assoc.— J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoc*. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Appliance  Assoc. — W.  E.  Harknesa,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
RicrtMoxD  Railboad  Club— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Vs.;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  Auguac. 
RnASMASTxas'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Association.— L.  C  Ryan,  C  * 

N.  W..  Sterling,  III.    Convention.  September  8-12.  1913.  Chicago. 
Sr.  Louu  Railway  Clue.— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St,  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  In  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Sional  Appliance  Association  — F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 

York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  S 
Society  op  Railway  Financial  Orricxss- — C  Nyquist.  La 

Chicago. 

So vt ii Ea n  Association  op  Cae  Seevice  OrriCExs. — E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  4 
W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.    Next  meeting.  April  17,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Soctiiebn  A  Soutnwebtebn  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg  , 
Allanla.  Ga.:  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March,  May.  July,  Sept.,  Nov..  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tbanspobtation  Clue. — J.  G.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  1*1  Saturday,  Toledo. 

Teack  Supply  AssociATtnx.  W.  C.  Kidd,  Rsmapo  Iron  Works,  Hillsburn, 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tumc  Cn-a  op  Chicago— Guy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 

meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 
Teaptic  Clue  or  New  Yobx.— C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway,  New  York; 

last  Tueiday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August.  New  York. 
Tumc  Cub  op  Pittsbi  boh — D.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

ing*  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 
Teaptic  Club  op  St.  Loiis. — A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday 

October  to  May. 

Tbain  Despai.  iipxtr'  Association  or  Ameeica.— J.  F.  Mackie.  7042 
Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Tbanspobtation  Cut  op  Buppalo.— J. 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Tbanspobtation  Club  or  Dstboit.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  h  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
Tbavxjino  Enoineebs'  AsfOCiATinx, — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R., 

F-s«t  Buffalo.  N.  Y.    Annual  .meeting.  Aug««l.  19I3.  Chicago. 
Utah  Society  op  Enginbsbs— R.  It.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utsh.  Salt 
Lale  City,  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  Jaly  and  August. 
Wbstebn  Canada  Railway  Clue,— W.  H.  Roseve.Tr,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win. 

nipeg.  Man.;  2d  Monday,  escept  June,  July  snd  August,  Winnipeg. 
Westebn  Railway  Clue  —J.  W.  Tavlor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  excepl  June.  July  and  August. 
Westexn  Society  op  Encinexbs. — J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadn„cV  block, 
1st  Monday  in  month,  escept  July  End  AuguH.  Chicago. 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
will  he  held  at  the  Iroquois  hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  Tuesday, 
April  IS.  A  number  of  important  subjects  will  come  before  the 
meeting  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  declared  a  quarantine  against 
interstate  traffic  in  Parlatoria  scale  and  Phocnicococcus ;  but 
only  from  certain  counties  in  southern  California,  in  Arizona 
and  in  Texas,  These  things  are  insects  which  do  damage  to 
date  palms.  All  shipments  of  date  palms  from  the  territory 
named  must  be  inspected  by  government  inspectors, 

Eight  wholesale  liquor  dealers  of  Winthrop.  Mo.,  across  the 
Missouri  river  from  Atchison.  Kan.,  have  been  notified  by  the 
railroad  and  express  companies  that  they  will  accept  no  ship- 
ments of  liquor  consigned  to  Kansas  points.  This  action  was 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  federal  liquor 
traffic  law  in  Kansas.  This  is  expected  to  put  the  Winthrop 
dealers  out  of  business,  as  they  have  been  selling  most  of  their 
output  in  Kansas. 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  re-established  their  former  fast  freight 
train  No.  51  from  Chicago  to  Nashville.  Chattanooga,  Atlanta 
and  other  southeastern  points.  This  train  will  carry  principally 
perishable  freight,  through  merchandise  cars  and  other  high  class 
tonnage.  The  time  will  be  50  hours  Chicago  to  Atlanta,  which, 
for  the  distance.  850  miles,  makes  it  practically  the  fastest  long 
distance  freight  service  in  the  world.  The  route  will  be  via 
Cairo,  III.,  and  Martin,  Tenn.  The  schedule  provides  for  leaving 
Chicago  at  11 :00  p.  m.  daily;  Martin  at  12:30  a.  m.  second  day; 
Nashville,  at  7 :45  a.  m.  second  day ;  Chattanooga,  at  5 :45  p.  m. 
second  day ;  arriving  at  Atlanta  at  1  :30  a.  m.  third  day. 

"Salmon  Day,"  March  14,  was  celebrated  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Throughout  the  northwestern  states,  and  to  some  extent 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  declared  by  its  promoters  to 
have  been  a  great  success;  and  they  propose  to  do  the  same 
thing  again  next  year.  About  forty  railroads  arc  represented 
in  Seattle,  the  center  of  the  salmon  industry,  and  all  of  these 
lines  joined  in  the  movement,  and  had  salmon  served  on  their 
dining  cars.  The  northern  transcontinental  lines  served  por- 
tions of  the  fish  to  diners  free  on  that  day.  J.  M.  Norton,  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  at  Seattle,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  Seattle  Transportation  Cluh,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  prominent  members,  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
salmon  packers,  at  which  300  guests  assembled. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  appointed  two  assistant  live  stock 
agents.  They  are  to  assist  and  instruct  the  farmers  of  the 
southern  states  in  raising  beef  cattle  and  other  animals,  in  the 
most  successful  way.  Dr.  Walter  FarrcJl  is  to  be  stationed  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Or.  C.  D.  Lowe  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Both  have  had  years  of  experience  in  animal  husbandry  and 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  government.  It 
looks  as  though  railroad  functions  and  railroad  nomenclature 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  very  much  confused.  Ordinarily, 
the  live  stock  agent  of  a  railroad  has  been  supposed  to  devote 
his  energies  mainly  to  hastening  the  death  of  animals,  that  is,  in 
getting  them  to  the  slaughterhouse;  but  these  men,  with  the  self- 
same title,  are  going  to  promote  the  life  and  happiness  of  the 
animals  on  the  farms  which  they  visit.  W  hat  conflicting  emo- 
tions must  agitate  the  breast  of  a  steer,  whin  he  sees  the  "agent" 


Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Traffic  Club  "f  Chicago.  Tues- 
day evening.  March  25.  the  following  were  elected  as  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Guy  S.  McCabe,  general  western 
freight  agent,  Pennsylvania  Company;  tirst  vice-president.  W.  M. 
Hopkini,  manager  traffic  department.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade; 
second  vice-president.  Frank  W.  Smith,  member.  Uniform  Classi- 
fication Committee:  third  vice-president.  I..  Richards,  traffic 
manager,  (Juakcr  Oats  Company;  secretary.  W.  H.  Wharton, 
commercial  a^ent.  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis:  treasurer. 
Charles    B.    Hopper,   general  freight  agent.  Goodrich  Transit 
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Company;  directors  for  two  years:  C.  E.  Finch,  general  agent 
American  Express  Company ;  V.  D.  Fort,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  Illinois  Central:  H.  K.  McEvoy,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent,  Chicago  8c  Alton;  F.  B.  Montgomery,  traffic  man- 
ager, International  Harvester  Company. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  139-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  by  groups  from  December  6,  1911,  to 
March  IS.  1913,  says:  The  total  surplus  on  March  15  was 
57598  cars;  on  March  1.  1913.  58,529  cars;  and  on  March  13, 
1912,  46.028  cars 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period ;  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  total  surplus  of  531  cars,  of  which  1,735  is  in  flat,  172  in 


coal,  289  in  miscellaneous,  and  an  increase  of  1,665  box  cars. 
The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is  in  all  groups,  except.  4  (the 
Virginias  and  Carolinas).  7  (Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakotas).  8  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas),  and  11  (Canadian  Lines).  The  decrease  in  flat  cat 
surplus  is  general,  except  in  groups  2  ( New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania),  and  5  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Th« 
decrease  in  coal  car  surplus  is  shown  in  groups  3  (Ohio,  Indiana. 
Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania),  5  (as  above),  6  (Iowa, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota),  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico),  and  10  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona).  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  car  sur- 
plus is  shown  in  groups  2.  4.  5,  7.  9.  10  and  11  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  March  15,  1913.  was  20.223  cars:  on 
March  I,  1913.  27,148  cars;  and  on  March  13.  1912.  42.985  cars 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period ;  there  is  a  decrease  in 
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15 

1.821 
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13 
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462 

58 

2.333 

1,453 
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855 

56 

3.994 
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2,653 
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60 
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0 
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16.599 

387 

32 

23 
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654 

1.328 

3.119 

370 

0 

279 

3.76S 

57,998 

12.651 

1,856 

3.776 

1.940 

20.223 

•Group  1  U  composed  of  New  England  Unci;  Group  2— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  line*;  Group  J— Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  lines-  Group  4 — West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Groan  5 — Kentucky,  Tennesi 


Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  i-i  owa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines:  Croup  7 — Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  Tinea;  Croup  8 — Kansas,  Colorado.  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9  —  Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines; 
Croup  10— Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona  lines;  Group  It— Canadian  lines. 
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.it  Surpluses  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1313. 


the  total  shortage  of  6,925  cars,  of  which  4.994  is  in  box,  1.767  in 
tl at.  585  in  miscellaneous,  and  an  increase  of  421  coal  car  shortage. 
The  decrease  in  l«»x  car  shortage  prevails  in  all  groups,  except 
4' and  II  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  flat  car  shortage  is  shown 
in  groups  2,  3.  4.  6  and  8  (as  above),  The  lncrcf.SC  m  CO>l  car 
shortage  is  shown  in  groups  3,  5,  6  and  9  1  as  above).  The  de- 
crease in  miscellaneous  car  shortage  is  shown  in  groups  1  (New 
Kngland  Lines!.  3.  5,  6  and  8  as  above. 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912:  there  is  an  increase 
in  lite  total  surplus  of  11,970  cars,  of  which  4.722  is  in  box, 
8.023  in  coal.  2.311  miscellaneous,  and  an  increase  of  3.086  flat 
car  surplus.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  22,762 
cars,  of  which  12.938  is  in  box.  7.933  in  coal,  2.846  in  mis- 
cellaneous, and  an  increase  of  955  flat  cars 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
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by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the 
diagram  shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from 
1907  to  1913. 


Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  the  car  location 
bulletin  No.  4  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives  a 
summary  of  freight  car  location  by  groups  on  March  1,  together 
with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  sani 


of  three  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  carload  and  five  cents  per  100 
lbs.  on  less  than  carload  traffic  handled  by  the  Chicago  River 
&  Indiana  lighterage  and  float  service  to  and  from  points  on 
the  Chicago  river  front 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  22  until  July  19 
the  schedules  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  propose  to  advance  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  lumber  from  points  in  California  to  stations  in  Nevada  by 
the  cancellation  of  established  commodity  rates  and  the  applica- 


C»»  Location  oh  Much  1,  193  3. 


N.Y..N.J., 
Del.  Md , 

New  E»i*rn 

England.  Pa. 

Total  Car*  Owned                                90,412  677,408 

Home  Car*  oil  Home  Ro.ids                  44,557  351,118 

Home  Care  on  Foreign  Koad*               45,855  326,290 

Foreign  Can  on  Home  KoaUs               S6.VJ3  314,381 

Total  Car*  on  Line                        100,580  665.499 

Ezceu  or  Deficiency                             10.168  '11,909 

Surnlu*                                                    145  4,142 

Shortage                                                1.727  4.608 

stu>p  Cart — 

Heine  Cars  in  Home  Shop*                 5,812  26,629 

Foreign  Can  in  Home  Shoos                  825  8,041 

Total  Car*  in  Shop                          6,637  34,670 

Per  Cent,  lo  Total  Cat*  Owned— 

Home  Car*  on  Home  Road*                    49-28  $1.83 

Total  Car*  on  Line                               109.21  98.24 

Home  Car*  in  Home  Shop*                    5.81  3.93 

Foreign  Car*  in  Home  Shop*                  .91  1.19 

Total  Car*  in  Shop*                          6.72  5  12 


Oliio.Ird-,  Va,, 

Mich.,  W.  V.., 

WeiSfrr,  No.  &  So. 

Pa.  Carolina. 

284.157  200.090 

90,(181  1 0336  2 

194,076  96,228 

211,715  101,770 


Ky.,  Tenn.,  Iowa, 


Ml 
Ala., 
G«  .,  Ha. 

171,907 
72.691 
99.216 
88,997 


111., 
Wi... 
Minn. 
471,526 
iSJ,920 
187,606 
207,959 


15,383 
C50S 


9,081 
2.451 


10,514 

2,517 


31.70 
106.09 
5.41 
2.29 
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51.91 
102.77 
4.54 
1.22 

5"76 


42.29 
94.06 
6.12 
146 

7.58 


Mcr.t.,  Ran*., 
Wjro.,  Colo.. 
Neb.,  Okla.. 

Daltota*.  Mo.,  Art. 

16,092  149.730 


301.796  205.632  161.688  491,879 

17,639  5,542  *10,2I9  20,353 

4,945  7,501  2,221  8,880 

4,259  2,078  3,896  5,632 


21.448 
5.538 


21.891       11.532      13,031  26.986 


60.21 
104  32 
4.85 
1.25 

6.10 


3.162 
12,930 
12,009 

15.171 
*921 


407 

579 


19.65 
94.28 
2.53 
3.60 

6.13 


67.106 
82,624 

;»,ro3 

145.809 
•3.921 

6.537 
572 


2,364 


Texas,  Oregon, 
La.,  Idaho, 
Ntw  Ner., 
Mexico.  Cal.,  Aria. 
30^07     1  29,856 


13.150 
17,657 

25,290 

38,440 

7.633 
3.738 
71 

1.551 
1,037 


65,421 
04,<35 

129.556 
•300 
17.651 
872 

4.163 
2,634 


Cana- 
dian 
Line*. 

129.695 
80.300 
49.395 
62.974 

143,274 
13.579 
1.421 
3.221 

4,110 
689 


Grand 
Total. 

2,35l.r.SO 
1.175.3*8 
1.176.312 
1.223.9S6 

2,399.324 

47344 
58.91  8 
27,148 

107,094 
33,183 


10.360       2.588       6.797        4.799       140.27  7 


44.82 
94.78 
5.34 
1.47 

6.81 


42.69 
124.78 
5.03 
3.37 

B~40 


50.38 
99.77 
3.20 
2.03 

5.23 


61.91 
110.47 
3.17 
.53 

3.70 


49.98 
102.03 
4.61 
1.43 
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The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  20  until  Septem- 
ber 20  certain  schedules  in  Agent  F.  W.  Gomph's  tariff,  which 
contain  increased  rates  for  the  transportation  of  tin  cans  and 
other  commodilics  between  points  in  the  State  of  California  and 
interstate  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  25  until  Septem- 
ber 20  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
contains  increased  rates  for  the  transportation  of  plaster,  gyp- 
sum rock,  stucco  and  plaster  board  from  Blue  Rapids  and  Irving. 
Kan.,  to  interstate  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  8  certain  tariffs, 
which  name  similar  increased  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
grain  and  grain  products  from  points  in  Illinois  to  interstate 
points  as  arc  named  in  other  tariffs  previously  suspended  by 
order  issued  in  same  docket. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  19  until  July  17  the 
schedules  in  certain  tariffs  which  proposed  to  increase  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  cement,  in  carloads,  from  Iola.  Kan„  and 
other  points  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gas  Belt  district  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  6  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  lias  suspended  from  March  25  until  July  8 
the  operation  of  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  which  contains  advances  in  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  grain  and  grain  products  similar  to  those  suspended  by  pre- 
vious orders  in  the  same  docket. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  19  the  items  in 
certain  tariffs,  which  advance  from  7  lo  19  cents  per  100  lbs. 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  in  carloads,  from 
Su  Louis.  Omaha  and  other  points  to  Oklahoma.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  present  rate  from  Omaha  to  Cliickasha  is  66  cents 
and  the  proposed  rate  85  cents  per  100  lb?. 

The  commisst'-.n  has  suspended  from  March  25  until  July  23 
the  schedules  contained  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which  cancel  through  rates  on  coal,  in  car- 
loads, from  mines  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to  Milwaukee. 
W  is.,  via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  car  ferry  across  Lake  Michigan, 
leaving  no  through  rates  in  effect  via  this  route. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  12  the  schedules 
in  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  cancel  the  absorption  by  cer- 
tain roads  entering  Chicago  of  lighterage  and  floatage  charges 


tion  of  class  rates.  The  proposed  rate  from  New  Castle,  Cal., 
to  Verdi,  Nev.,  is  $5.40  per  net  ton  and  the  present  rate  is  $2 
per  net  ton,  making  an  increase  of  $3.40  per  net  ton.  Other 
points  are  affected  in  a  like  manner. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  25  until  Septem- 
ber 25  the  operation  of  the  schedules  contained  in  a  supplement 
to  the  tariff  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  which  propose  to 
cancel  through  rates  applying  to  the  transportation  of  coal  in 
carloads,  from  mines  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  and  other  points  via  Ludington,  Mich.,  and  Pcre 
Marquette  car  ferry. 

Complaints  concerning  westbound  rates  on  freight  imported  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  again  under 
investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  a 
hearing  was  held  at  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
Mr.  Ives,  speaking  for  Boston,  claimed  that  under  the  present 
adjustment.  Baltimore  is  getting  an  increased  share  of  import 
traffic,  while  Boston  is  suffering  a  decrease. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  25  until  July  23 
the  schedules  contained  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  F.  A.  Letand's 
tariff,  which  cancel  through  rates  applicable  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber  from  points  located  on  the  Fourche  River  Valley 
&  Indian  Territory  Railroad  in  Arkansas  to  points  in  Oklahoma 
which  were  established,  effective  January  1,  1913,  in 
with  an  order  of  the  commission  in  the  Tap  Line  case. 

The  commission  has  issued  an  order,  the  answers  to  which 
are  wanted  by  April  30,  catling  for  information,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  had  from  the  railroad  companies'  accounts,  showing  operating 
expenses  divided  as  between  passenger  service  and  freight  serv- 
ice. The  totals  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  are  preferred; 
but  any  other  twelve  months  will  answer,  if  that  year  be  not 
available.  This  part  of  the  commission's  work  is  in  the  charge 
of  Commissioner  Meyer;  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  valuation  of  railways,  under  the  new  law. 

Two  Thousand  Complaints. 

Sixty  different  railroad  companies  are  represented  in  the 
reports  of  violations  of  the  hours  of  service  act  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  district  attorneys  since  June  30,  1912.  Each  report  is 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  that  the  companies  be 
prosecuted  for  disobedience  of  the  law.  In  these  sixty  cases 
the  aggregate  number  of  counts  is  2,127. 
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Secretary  McGinty. 

The  new  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
succeeding  John  H.  Marble,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  commissioner,  is  George  Banks  McGinty.  He  has  been 
assistant  secretary  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  McGinty  has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  railroad  work,  having  served  in 
clerical  departments  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  I-ine,  the  Georgia 
Railroad  and  the  Southern  Railway. 

He  was  born  September  8,  1878,  in  Monroe  county.  Ga.,  and 
was  educated  at  Emory  College,  Oxford.  Ga.  After  leaving 
college  he  commenced 
the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  but  he  left  that  to 
go  into  the  railroad  serv- 
ice. On  the  Atlantic 
Coast  line  he  was  in  the 
soliciting  agent's  office, 
at  Atlanta.  On  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  he  was 
in  a  local  freight  office, 
and  he  began  on  the 
Southern  Railway  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment. During  the 
last  two  years  of  his 
service  on  this  road,  he 
was  private  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

In  1906,  when  the 
meat  inspection  bill  was 
passed,  he  entered  the 
government  service,  his 
first  position  being  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  he  handled  cor- 
respondence with  carriers  respecting  conformance  by  meat 
shippers  ^nd  carriers  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  de- 
partment governing  the  transportation  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. In  November,  1908,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  the  division  of  statistics  and 
accounts.  Subsequently  he  served  as  confidential  clerk  to 
Commissioner  Clements.  When  Secretary  Moseley  died  the 
duties  of  the  secretary's  office  to  a  great  extent  fell  to  the  office 
of  the  chairman,  which  brought  much  of  this  work  into  Mr. 
McGinty's  hands.  He  was  appointed  by  the  commission  as 
special  examiner  in  October,  1911,  but  was  retained  in  the 
chairman's  office  throughout  the  chairmanship  of  Commissioner 
Clements,  and  likewise  served  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Chair- 
man Prouty.  When  Mr.  Marble  was  appointed  secretary  on 
February  10,  1912.  Mr.  McGinty  was  made  assistant  secretary, 
as  before  indicated. 


George  B.  McGinty. 


Weighing  Investigation. 

The  weighing  investigation  on  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  at  work  for  over  a  year,  will  be 
assigned  for  argument  at  Washington  on  April  16,  at  which 
time  all  interested  parties  will  be  heard  upon  any  subject  cov- 
ered by  the  investigation.  The  following  matters  arc  particu- 
larly suggested  by  the  commission  for  discussion: 

1.  Should  the  federal  government  assume  jurisdiction  over 
the  installation  and  operation  of  railroad  track  scales,  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent? 

2  In  what  manner  should  track  scales  be  inspected  and 
tested,  and  within  what  limit  should  variations  in  weight  be 
permitted  before  the  scale  is  announced  inaccurate? 

3.  Should  cars  be  weighed  in  motion?  Should  they  be 
weighed  coupled  at  cither  end  or  at  both  ends? 

4.  The  tare  weight  of  cars.  In  what  manner  should  the 
stenciled  weight  be  ascertained  and  corrected?  In  correcting 
tare  weights  what  tolerance  should  be  allowed! 

5.  When  should  the  loaded  car  he  first  weighed,  and  to 
whom  should  notice  of  the  weight  be  given? 

Under  what  circumstances  should  the  original  weight  be 
changed,  and  to  whom  and  how  should  such  notice  be  given? 

What  tolerance  should  be  permitted  before  correcting  the 
original  weight,  and  should  this  be  the  same  as  applied  to  all 
commodities? 


To  what  extent  may  platform  scale  weights  or  estimated 
weights  be  used  in  correcting  track  scale  weights? 

Is  there  any  distinction  between  those  instances  where  the 
weight  is  first  ascertained  upon  the  track  scales  of  the  carrier 
and  those  where  that  weight  is  furnished  by  the  shipper  under 
a  weighing  agreement  or  otherwise? 

The  commission  will  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  formu- 
late rules  in  detail  as  to  the  weighing  of  carload  freight,  but 
will  hold  that  subject  over  pending  present  negotiations  be- 
tween carriers  and  shippers  looking  to  an  agreement  upon 
such  rules. 


Reparation  Awarded. 

Lindsay  Brothers  r.  Chicago,  &  .Worth  Western.  Opinion  by 
the  commisison: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  defendant's 
rates  of  19.5  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  less  than  carloads  and  11.4 
cents  per  100  lbs.  in  carloads  for  the  transportation  of  tank 
heaters,  litter  carriers  and  shoveling  boards  from  Harvard,  111., 
to  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  12  cents  and  6  cents  per  100  lbs.  respectively.  Repara- 
tion was  asked.  The  commission  found  that  the  rates  now  in 
effect  on  this  traffic  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  less  than  carload  shipments  and 
8  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  carload  shipments  and  prescribed  those 
rates  for  the  future.    (26  I.  C.  C,  329.) 


Transit  Privilege  Denied. 

Michigan  Cereal  Company  v.  Pere  Marquette  et  al.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  withdrawal  by  the  defend- 
ants of  the  privilege  of  splitting  peas  in  transit  at  Port  Huron 
and  Ubly  when  destined  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  discriminatory 
and  seeks  the  rc-cstablishment  of  this  transit  privilege.  It  was 
argued  that  as  grain,  including  corn,  barley,  wheat,  etc.,  moving 
to  the  Pacific  coast  was  accorded  milling-in-transit  privileges, 
those  privileges  should  also  be  extended  to  split  pea's,  as  that 
commodity  was  in  fact  a  grain  and  was  shown  as  such  in  cer- 
tain other  tariffs.  The  commission  found  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  similarity  or  competition  between  peas  and  grain  to 
warrant  an  order  extending  the  transit  privilege  to  peas.  The 
defendants  stated  that  they  had  not  been  aware  of  a  transit 
privilege  on  peas  until  immediately  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
that  privilege  was  withdrawn.  The  commission  found  that  the 
transit  privileges  were  not  extended  to  split  peas  in  transcon- 
tinental territory  and  decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient  ground 
for  granting  the  relief  sought.  The  complaint  was  dismissed. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  320.) 

Rates  on  Smokeless  Powder  Reduced. 

United  States  v.  IVharton  &  Northern  et  al.   Opinion  by  the 

commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  smokeless  powder  and  nitro- 
cellulose-wet are  safe  to  handle  and  transport,  and  that  as 
classified  in  official  classification  territory  smokeless  powder  is 
unjustly  and  unreasonably  assessed  double  first-class  rates  for 
tots  under  10,000  lbs.,  and  first-class  rates  for  lots  of  10.000  lbs., 
or  over,  and  nitro-cellulosc-wet  is  unjustly  assessed  first-class 
rates,  any  quantity.  The  commission  found  that  smokeless 
powder  was  not  as  dangerous  as  some  other  explosives,  and  that 
it  had  in  a  large  measure  displaced  some  of  the  more  dangerous 
varieties  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  increased  safety  of  rail- 
road traffic.  The  commission  decided  that  smokeless  powder 
should  not  be  classified  higher  than  one  and  one  half  times  the 
first-class  rates  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  second-class  rates 
in  carloads  with  a  minimum  of  20,000  lbs.,  per  car.  As  the  use 
of  nitro-cellulose-wet  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  as  it  was  sus- 
ceptible to  detonation  by  the  explosion  of  another  high  ex- 
plosive nearby,  no  change  was  made  in  the  classification  of  tha: 
commodity.    (25  I.  C.  C,  309.) 


Equipment  of  Insufficient  Capacity. 

Atlas  Lumber  &  Shingle  Company  v.  Northern  Pacific  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  complainant  ordered  a  30-ton  box  car.  but  the  initial  car- 
rier was  unable  to  furnish  a  box  car  and  offered  instead  a  flat 
car  which  the  complainant  was  obliged  to  accept.    When  loaded 
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to  its  full  carrying  capacity  with  fir  lath  the  car  furnished  con- 
tained only  44,500  lbs.,  though  the  car  minimum  was  60,000  lbs. 
A  car  of  the  character  ordered  would  have  been  loaded  to  or 
beyond  its  full  minimum  weight  by  this  commodity.  The  com- 
plainant was  charged  50  cents  per  100  lbs.,  based  on  a  car  mini- 
mum of  60.000  lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of  this  shipment  from 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Omaha.  Neb.  The  complainant  contends  that 
it  was  unjust  to  charge  for  more  than  the  actual  weight  of  the 
shipment,  and  asked  for  reparation.  The  tariffs  of  the  defendants 
provide  that  when  a  car  of  the  size  ordered  by  shipper  cannot 
be  furnished,  and  a  larger  car  is  furnished,  the  larger  car  may 
be  used  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  weight  of  the  car  ordered, 
or  on  the  basis  of  actual  weight  of  the  shipment  if  greater  than 
such  minimum.  There  was  no  rule  to  govern  the  use  of  a  flat 
car  furnished  in  lieu  of  a  box  car  ordered.  The  defendants 
were  willing  to  make  reparation  on  the  basis  claimed,  but  were 
not  willing  to  publish  a  rule  to  meet  similar  conditions  that 
might  arise  in  the  future.  The  commission  decided  that  repa- 
ration should  be  awarded,  and  also  that  the  defendants  should 
be  required  to  amend  their  tariff  to  make  reasonable  and  proper 
provision  to  meet  such  conditions  in  the  future,  as  the  fault  for 
not  furnishing  the  desirable  equipment  lay  with  the  carrier. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  313.)  _____ 

Complaint  Dismissed. 

Event  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company  v.  Wabash.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

The  alleged  excessive  charges  on  a  carload  shipment  of  Sat 
brick  from  St  Louis.  Mo.,  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  was  found  to  have 
been  due  to  the  complainant's  error  in  making  out  the  shipping 
ticket.    (26  I.  C.  C,  152.) 

Through  Water  and  Rail  Route  Restored. 

Augusta  &  Savannah  Steamboat  Company  v.  Ocean  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Savannah  et  at.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Prouty: 

The  complainant  operates  a  line  of  steamboats  between 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Savannah.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Company,  two  of 
the  defendants,  operate  steamship  lines  between  Savannah  and 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  north  Atlantic  points.  The 
remaining  defendants  are  railroad  companies  leading  from  these 
various  north  Atlantic  points  to  interior  destinations.  Prior  to 
1905  joint  rates  were  in  force  on  traffic  moving  from  Augusta 
to  Savannah  via  the  line  of  the  complainant,  then  to  north 
Atlantic  ports  by  the  defendants'  steamships  and  finally  to  the 
interior  destinations  by  rail.  A  joint  rate  of  this  character  is 
still  in  effect  between  Augusta  and  North  Adams,  Mass..  upon 
cotton  piece  goods.  The  commission  decided  that  as  the  de- 
fendants had  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the  traffic  destined  to  North 
Adams,  it  had  the  power  to  compel  the  filing  of  similar  tariffs 
with  respect  to  other  points  similar  to  North  Adams  and  in  com- 
petition with  it.  At  present  the  traffic  moves  from  Augusta  to 
Savannah  by  rail,  thence  to  the  northern  Atlantic  ports  by  the 
steamship  lines  of  the  defendant  and  finally  to  the  interior 
destinations  by  rail.  The  commission  found  that  the  complainant 
had  ample  facilities  for  transferring  its  freight  to  the  steamships 
of  the  defendants  at  Savannah,  and  ordered  that  through  routes 
should  be  established  between  the  same  points  over  which  they 
were  in  effect  previous  to  their  withdrawal  by  the  defendant  in 
1905.  With  regard  to  the  rates  the  commission  found  that  they 
ought  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  present  rail-water-and-rail 
rates,  but  could  not  decide  as  to  the  precise  amount.  The  case 
will  therefore  be  held  open  until  satisfactory  rates  shall  have 
been  established.    (26  I.  C.  C,  380) 


Through  Route*  and  Joint  Rates  Denied. 

Blakely  Southern  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  et  ai  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  Blakely  Southern  is  a  22-mile  line  extending  from  Btakcly, 
Ga.,  on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  to  Jakin.  Ga.,  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  The  complainant  asks  that  the  defendants  be  re- 
quired to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates  on  interstate 
traffic  to  Jakin  over  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  complainant's 
tines,  and  to  Blakely  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the 
complainant's  lines,  fopial  to  rates  now  in  effect  over  the  Atlantic 
Coast  I-ine  to  Jakin  and  over  the  Central  of  Georgia  to  Blakely. 


The  Blakely  Southern  was  built  as  a  plant  facility  by  the  Flowers 
Lumber  Company,  at  Jakin,  and  the  Flowers  Brothers  Lumber 
Company,  at  Blakely..  This  line  was  subsequently  taken  over 
by  the  Blakely  Southern  Railroad  Company.  One  of  the  clauses 
of  the  contract  provides  that  if  equal  rates  are  offered,  all  the 
business  of  the  lumber  company  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Blakely 
Southern.  The  connecting  carriers  have  voluntarily  established 
joint  rates  both  intrastate  and  interstate  to  and  from  all  local 
points  on  the  Blakely  Southern,  but  have  refused  to  establish 
joint  rates  to  and  from  Jakin  and  Blakely.  The  Georgia  Rail- 
road Commission  recently  required  the  defendants  to  establish 
joint  intrastate  rates  from  Jakin  via  Blakely  and  from  Blakely 
via  Jakin.  The  commission  found  that  if  the  complainant's 
petition  wero  granted,  all  of  the  lumber  now  moving  out  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  would  move  under  the  same  rate  via  the 
Blakely  Southern  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  would  be  compelled,  by  a  competition  benefiting  only 
the  Blakely  Southern,  to  reduce  its  reasonably  low  rate  in  order 
to  retain  traffic  to  which  it  was  properly  entitled.  The  commis- 
sion found  further  that  the  shippers  at  Blakely  and  Jakin  now 
enjoyed  adequate  transportation  service.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance class  rates  to  points  on  the  Blakely  Southern  are  higher 
than  the  rates  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  cither  Blakely 
or  Jakin.  This  indicates  that  if  competitive  rates  at  Blakely 
and  Jakin  were  established,  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  would 
be  violated  by  charging  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  distance 
to  one  of  the  local  stations  than  for  the  longer  distance  to  one 
or  another  of  the  termini.  The  commission  decided  that  the 
granting  of  the  complainant's  petition  would  not  materially 
benefit  the  shippers  and  dismissed  the  complaint.  (26  I.  C. 
C,  344.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Illinois  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  has  issued 
supplement  No.  8  to  its  official  express  classification  No.  21, 
effective  April  1. 

The  Indiana  railroad  commission  has  entered  an  order  re- 
ducing the  freight  rates  in  Indiana  on  crushed  lime  stone  used 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Texas  railroad  commission  has  announced  a  public  hearing 
on  April  8,  on  a  plan  of  revising  the  demurrage  rules.  A  num- 
ber of  detailed  changes  in  the  present  rules  have  been  proposed 
by  shippers  concerning  the  notice  to  be  given  consignees,  and 
similar  matters. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Michigan  railroad  commission,  the  public 
service  commission  of  Ohio.  and.  the  railroad  commission  of  In- 
diana, will  appear  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  on  April  4  to  present  oral  arguments  in  support 
pf  the  petition  filed  by  the  three  commissions  asking  for  the  ad- 
dition of  one  or  more  classes  to  the  Official  Classification,  and 
the  arrangement  of  classes  so  that  the  rates  applicable  on  com- 
modities named  in  the  lowest  class  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent, 
of  the  rates  on  commodities  named  in  the  first  class. 

The  Missouri  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  has  served 
notice  on  the  railways  operating  in  Missouri  that  the  approval 
of  Western  Classification  No.  SI  by  the  commission  is  denied, 
and  that  on  all  intrastate  traffic  Western  Classification  No.  50 
remains  in  force  and  effect.  This  action  follows  shortly  after 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  allowing 
Western  Classification  No.  51  to  go  into  effect  with  modifi- 
cations suggested  by  the  commission,  after  a  year  of  investi- 
gation, during  which  the  new  classification  was  suspended. 


COURT  NEWS. 

The  Supreme  Court  oi  Indiana  has  rendered  a  decision  af- 
firming the  action  of  the  Marion  county  superior  court,  deny- 
ing an  injunction  asked  by  the  Vnndalia  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  headlight  law  of  1909. 

Judge  Pollock,  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  has  denied  an  injunction  asked  by  five  railway 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Kansas  oil  rate 
law  of  1905  from  going  into  effect  The  injunction  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  has  been  effectively  repealed  by  the 
law  creating  the  public  utilities  commission. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

C  S.  Snow  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco  &  Texas,  and  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Rio  Grande, 
with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  B.  Pierce, 
resigned. 

J.  D.  Nettleship.  auditor  of  freight  accounts  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  auditor, 
succeding  W:  P.  Newton,  promoted ;  R.  S.  Hoxie,  first  as- 
sistant auditor  of  freight  accounts,  succeeds  Mr.  Nettleship; 
F.  C.  Freiburg,  second  assistant  auditor  of  freight  accounts, 
takes  the  pUice  of  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  C  Goehausen  succeeds  Mr. 
Freiburg;  all  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  T.  Hardin,  assistant  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation,  maintenance  and  construction 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Ottawa  & 
New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York.  Abraham  Tracy  Hardin  was  born  in  1868,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  in  1894.  He  had 
been  a  telegraph  operator  in  1882  on  the  Richmond  &  Danville, 
and  from  1882  to  1890  he  was  agent  and  stenographer  on  the 
same  road.  He  attended  college  from  1890  to  1894,  and  then 
for  four  years  was  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department  of 
the  Southern  Railway.  From  1898  to  September,  1899,  he  was 
supervisor  and  division  engineer  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  was  then  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1903.  engineer  of  track,  on  the  same  road.  He  was 
promoted  in  February"-  1903,  to  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way.  and  from  July,  1905.  to  June,  1906,  was  assistant  to  the 
general  manager.  Incoming  assistant  general  manager  in  June. 
1906.  which  position  he  held  until  April.  1912.  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  vice-president.  His  appointment  as  vice- 
president  takes  effect  April  I, 

J.  J.  Bernet.  assistant  vice-president  of  the  I-akc  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern.  Lake  Eric  &  Western.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  Michigan  Central,  Peoria  &  Eastern.  Cin- 
cinnati Northern.  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central.  Zancs- 
villc  &  Western,  Chi- 
cago, Indiana  &  South- 
ern and  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt,  has  been 
appointed  \  ice-president 
of  those  roads,  in  charge 
of  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  construction, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  effective  April 
1.  Mr.  Bernet  was  born 
February  9,  1868.  at 
Brant,  Erie  county,  New 
York.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools 
Buffalo,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  1889  as 
telegraph  operator  for 
the  Lake  Shore  &-  Michi- 
gan Southern.  He  was 
advanced  to  train  des- 
patchcr  in   March.  It**?,  j  j  r^,^, 

was  trainmaster  of  the 

Eastern  division  from  April.  1501,  to  March.  1903,  when  he 
became  assistant  superintendent  of  that  division.  On  Febru- 
ary 1.  1905,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  same  division, 
and  in  Nov  ember  of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  Miperintcndenl  of  that  road,  which  position  he  retained 
until  October  I,  1'4)6  He  was  then  advanced  to  the  general 
superintendence',  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Bernet  subsequently,  on  June  1.  1911.  was  made  MriMMt  to 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  vice-president  oJ  the  same  lines 


on  April  15.  1912.  He  now  becomes  vice-president  of  those 
roads,  in  charge  of  operation,  maintenance  and  construction, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  as  noted  above. 

Operating  Officers. 

W.  D.  Jenkins,  private  secretary  to  President  Freeman  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern,  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector of  transportation  and  stations  of  that  road  and  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  F.  Smith,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Idaho  division 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Montana  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Pocatcllo,  Idaho,  succeeding  W.  R.  Armstrong,  resigned. 

Traffic  Officers, 

George  J.  Holder  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Lake  Eric  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Spokane, 
Wash. 

H.  O.  Post,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
em  at  Des  Moines.  Ia.,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the  Star  Land 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  C.  Ferguson  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo  ,  in  place  of  F.  A.  Eismingcr,  resigned. 

Daniel  J.  McCarroll  has  been  promoted  to  soliciting  freight 
agent,  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  W.  A.  Hammer,  resigned  to  accept 
service  with  another  company. 

G.  R.  Bierman,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  traveling  passenger  agent,  in  place  of  W.  G. 
Carmichael.  who  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at 
Chicago. 

R.  II.  De  Trcvillc,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  at  Evansvillc,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  city  pas- 
senger and  ticket  agent  with  office  at  Evansvillc  succeeding; 
L  C.  Wolfe,  resigned.  W.  M.  Wood,  traveling  passenger  agent 
at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger 
agent  succeeding  Mr.  De  Trcvillc,  but  with  headquarters  at  St. 
L  nit,  Mo.  W.  II.  Mustainc,  city  passenger  agent  at  Nashville 
succeeds  Mr.  Wood,  and  D.  R.  Murray  succeeds  Mr.  Mustainc. 

George  B.  Haynes.  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  August  22,  1871,  at  Ainsworth,  Iowa.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  high  school  in  1890,  and  began  rail- 
way work  March  16,  1891,  with  the  L'nion  Pacific  at  Omaha. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Sc  St.  Paul, 
December  28,  1892,  as  a  clerk  in  the  nflice  of  the  general  western 
agent  at  Omaha,  and  was  promoted  to  passenger  agent  June  1, 
1893)  licing  made  city  passenger  agent  in'1897.  On  June  1,  1903, 
Mr.  Haynes  was  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago;  from  October  I.  1907,  to  July  15.  1911,  he 
was  immigration  agent,  and  on  the  latter  date  he  became  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  promotion  to  general  passenger  agent,  as 
above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

J.  H.  Roach  has  \>ccn  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  con- 
struction of  the  I-ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Samuel  W.  McClure  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer 
of  the  Like  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Erie.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Fenno,  transferred. 

C.  F.  W.  Felt,  chief  engineer  of  the  Atchison.  Topcka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway  proper,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
system,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeding  C.  A.  Morse, 
effective  April  first. 

Frank  Hopper,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Esthervillc.  Iowa,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Duluth.  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  West  Duluth.  Minn. 
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J.  E.  Saunders,  assistant  signal  engineer  of  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  resigned  to  become  office  engineer  in 
the  signal  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Hoboken.  N.  J. 

R.  L.  Stewart,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  and  Illinois 
divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  place  of  L.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, promoted-  E.  J.  Harris,  master  mechanic  of  the  Kansas 
City  Terminal  division  at  Armourdale.  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Stewart.  J.  C.  Rhodes,  road  foreman  of  equipment  at  Trenton, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Dakota  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Esthcrville,  la.,  succeeding  Frank 
Hopper,  resigned. 


OBITUARY. 

P.  J.  Tapp,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern,  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  died  suddenly  in  that  city  on  March  20,  aged  50  years. 

Howard  W.  Rogers,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  died  in  that 
city  on  March  14,  aged  30  years. 

E.  A.  Peck,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
with  headquarters  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  was  found  dead  near  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  on  March  20.  It  is  stated  that  he  committed 
suicide  owing  to  continued  ill  health.  Mr.  Peck  was  61  years 
old  and  had  hern  superintendent  at  Pine  Bluff  since  June.  1901. 
From  June,  1893.  to  April,  1901,  he  was  general  superintendent 
of  the  St  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  and  previous  to 
December,  1892.  he  had  been  with  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  for  some  years  as  an  assistant  general 
superintendent  and  general  superintendent- 
Abraham  Fell,  formerly  general  western  freight  agent  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Buffalo.  X.  V.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  January  19.  He  was  born  in  England  in 
1832,  and  at  the  age  of  13  began  work  on  the  London  &  North 
Western,  remaining  with  that  company  until  1858,  when  he  came 
to  America  and  became  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  &  Lake 
Huron,  of  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  general  manager.  After  the  road  was  leased  to 
the  Grand  Trunk,  he  became  general  agent  of  the  Merchants' 
Despatch  Transportation  Company  at  Detroit,  and  later  he  went 
to  Buffalo  to  establish  that  company's  foreign  freight  business. 
He  then  returned  to  Detroit  to  go  with  the  Detroit  &  Mil- 
waukee, now  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed eastern  freight  agent  for  the  -  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  X.  Y,  Sub- 
sequently he  represented  the  Great  Western,  at  Buffalo,  and 
later  the  Blue  Line,  Fast  Freight  Line,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
at  Scranton.  When  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western 
completed  its  road  from  Binghamton  to  Buffalo,  he  was  made 
general  western  freight  agent  of  that  road,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo.  He  was  instrumental  in  building  up  the  freight 
business  for  the  Lackawanna,  also  in  establishing  a  line  of  steam- 
boats on  the  lakes  in  connection  with  that  road,  the  Lackawanna 
Transportation  Company.  After  20  years'  service  with  the 
Lackawanna,  and  completing  51  years  of  railway  service,  he 
retired  from  active  work. 


Electrification  or  London's  Suburban  Railways. — The  Lon- 
don, Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway,  England,  which  since 
1909  has  electrified  some  70  miles  of  its  suburban  lines,  has  re- 
cently decided  upon  a  further  electrification  to  include,  when 
completed,  at  least  170  miles  of  additional  trackage.  The  work 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  plans  are  completed  and  will 
extend  over  four  years.  The  lines  to  be  transformed  will  be  di- 
vided into  sections  and  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  accord- 
ingly. I'ndcr  the  scheme  the  whole  of  the  company's  suburban 
system  comprised  within  the  area  extending  from  London  to 
Croydon,  Purley,  and  Coulsdnn,  and  from  London  to  Sutton 
and  (rhram.  is  to  be  electrified.  This  action  has  been  decided 
upon  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  die  company's  electric 
service  now  in  operation  and  of  the  steady  growth  of  compe- 
tition from  other  forms  of  transport,  notably  the  street  car  and 
the  motor  bus. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  ordered  1  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  ordered  4  consolidation  loco- 
motives and  10  ten-wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Mac  a  Mac  Corporation  has  ordered  1  mogul  locomotive 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  26  in.;  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  56  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will 
be  133,000  lbs. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  mentioned  in  an  un- 
confirmed item  in  the  Railway  Agt  Gateltr  of  March  14.  as  hav- 
ing ordered  15  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, has  ordered  12  mikado  locomotives  and  3  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives from  that  company. 

The  Intercolonial  has  ordered  5  consolidation  locomotives 
and  4  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  Montreal  Locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  of  the  consolidation 
locomotives  will  be  24  in.  x  32  in.;  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  63  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  236,000  lbs.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  of  the 
Pacific  type  locomotives  will  be  23)4  in.  x  28  in.;  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  73  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  245,000  lbs.  All  of  these  locomotives  will 
be  equipped  with  superheaters. 

CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Hocking  Valley  is  in  the  market  for  1.000  freight  cars. 

The  N'ew  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  in  the  market  for  12 
dump  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  1,000  fruit  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Havana  Central  is  closing  contracts  as  follows:  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company.  450  fiat  cars ;  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company,  250  box  cars;  Wason  Manufacturing  Company,  12 
passenger  cars.  This  company  is  still  in  the  market  for  50  coal 
cars. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  tc  Pittsburgh  has  ordered  27  all- 
steel  passenger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  This  order 
will  comprise  2  cafe  observation  cars,  3  combination  passenger 
and  mail  cars.  3  baggage  cars,  2  combination  baggage  and  mail 
cars,  10  coaches  and  7  combination  baggage  and  passenger  cars. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Thf  Chicago  &  Alton  has  ordered  7.000  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 


SIGNALING. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  to  install  automatic  block  signals  on 
the  line  between  Alexandria.  Va..  anil  Orange.  Ya..  78  miles. 
With  the  automatic  block  system  of  the  Washington  Terminal 
Company,  the  entire  line  from  Washington,  1).  C,  to  Orange, 
Va.,  on  the  completion  of  this  work,  will  be  operated  under 
automatic  signals. 


Railroad  to  Connect  Spain  and  France. — Construction  work 
is  under  way  on  the  Trans-Pyrencan  Railway,  which  will  connect 
Ax,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  France,  with  Puigcerda  and 
Ripoll,  in  the  province  of  Gerona.  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Spain.  The  distance  from  Ripoll  to  Puigcerda  is  about  22  miles, 
and  the  distance  from  Puigcera  to  Ax  is  about  25  miles.  Work 
on  the  Tosas  tunnel,  about  half  way  between  Ripoll  and  Puig- 
cerda, which  will  be  3.1  miles  lung,  has  been  commenced.  This 
tunnel  is  being  driven  from  l»oth  sides  and  on  the  southern  side 
about  200  yds.  have  already  been  completed. 
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F.  A.  Mazrur  &  Co..  141  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  been 
appointed  New  England  representatives  for  the  Kerr  Turbine 
Company,  Wcllsvillc,  N.  Y. 

The  Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  has  moved  its  New  York  office  from  30  Church  street,  to 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  building. 

The  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  declared 
a  common  stock  dividend  of. 50  per  cent.  This  distribution  will 
increase  the  company's  common  stock  from  $8,000,000  to 
$12,000,000,  as  has  been  authorized  by  the  stockholders. 

The  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company,  New  York,  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock.  This  is  the  first 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  paid  by  this  company  since  1908. 
Last  year  the  company  earned  nearly  6  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock,  compared  with  about  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  in  1911. 

Chrome-vanadium  steel,  made  by  the  American  Vanadium 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  specified  for  the  main  axles 
and  main  crank  pins  of  the  60  mikado  locomotives  and  30  Pacific 
type  locomotives  recently  ordered  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The 
tires  of  the  10  Mallet  locomotives  recently  ordered  by  that  road 
will  be  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  has  started  work 
on  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  Duluth,  Minn.  This  plant 
will  cost  about  $1700,000,  and  will  have  an  output  of  1,400,000 
bbls.  of  Universal  Portland  cement  a  year.  The  plant  will  be 
electrically  operated  throughout,  requiring  about  5.000  h.  p. 
Work  .will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  in  1914.  With  its  present 
plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  this  will  give  the  company  a 
total  output  of  45,000  bbls.  a  day.  or  13,500,000  bbls.  a  year. 
During  the  year  1912,  the  banner  year  of  the  company,  the  ship- 
ments of  Universal  Portland  cement  amounted  to  10.047,499  bbls. 

W.  II.  Foster  has  resigned  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Hudson 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Ashton  Valve  Company,  as  representative 
in  the  railroad  department,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
Mr.  Foster  was  born  June  29,  1873,  and  entered  railway  service 
in  June,  1889.  After  considerable  experience  in  shop  work, 
and  as  fireman  and  locomotive  engineer,  he  became  air  brake 
instructor  for  the  American  Magazine  Company,  and  later  be- 
came connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools.  In  February,  1902,  he  was  appointed  super- 
visor of  air  brakes  for  the  New  York  Central,  and  in  1907  his 
jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  Boston  4  Albany,  which 
placed  him  in  charge  of  air  brake  instruction  on  all  divisions 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines  east  of  Buffalo.  On  January  1. 
1908,  he  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  a  plan  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Allis-Chalmcrs  Company,  following  the  sale  of 
the  properties  of  the  old  company  in  Wisconsin  to  the  re- 
organization committee,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  United 
States  district  court  of  Milwaukee.  The  new  company  has  been 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company.  It  is  expected  that  the  remaining  properties  in 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  California  also  will  shortly  be  ac- 
quired on  behalf  of  the  reorganization  committee.  The  prop- 
erties will  be  taken  over  by  the  new  company  and  operations 
conducted  under  the  new  management  at  an  early  date.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  new  company  has  been  elected  as 
follows:  Otto  H.  Falk.  president,  Milwaukee;  Oliver  C.  Fuller, 
president  Wisconsin  Trust  Company,  Milwaukee;  J.  D.  Mor- 
timer, president  Milwaukee  Light,  Heat  and  Traction  Com- 
pany. Milwaukee;  Gustave  Pabst.  president  Pabst  Brewing 
Company,  Milwaukee;  Fred  Vogel.  Jr..  president  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Milwaukee;  Max  Pam.  Chicago;  F.  O.  Wetmore. 
vice-president  First  National  Bank,  Chicago;  John  H.  McClem- 
ent,  chairman  of  the  board.  New  York;  Arthur  W.  Butler,  of 
Butler,  Herrick  4  Kip,  New  York;  Charles  W.  Cox,  of  Robert 
Winthrop  4  Co..  New  York;  Oscar  L.  Gubelman.  of  Knauth. 
Nachod  4  Kuhne,  New  York;  R.  G.  Hutchins,  Jr..  vice-presi- 
dent National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York;  Arthur  Coppcll, 
of  Maitland,  Coppell  4  Company,  New  York;  William  C.  Pot- 


tcr,  vice-president  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York; 
and  James  P.  Winchester,  president  Wilmington  Trust  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.  The  board  of  directors  has  appointed 
an  executive  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Vogel,  chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Falk,  Fuller,  Mortimer  and  Pabst. 

Samuel  T.  Fulton,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Company,  New  York,  with  olTiee  in  that  city,  has  been 
made  a  vice-president  of  that  company,  with  office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  born  at 
Topcka.  Kan.,  January 
11,  1856,  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  public  school 
education  entered  rail- 
way service  as  messen- 
ger in  the  telegraph 
office  of  Jhc  Kansas  Pa- 
cific at  Topeka  on  July 
1,  1879.  During  the  next 
four  years  he  was  tele- 
graph operator  and 
agent  at  various  stations 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  and 
for  the  following  two 
years  telegraph  operator 
tor  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at 
Topcka.  He  went  to  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  4 
Santa  I?c  as  secretary  to 
t  h  e  superintendent  of 
machinery"  in  1885;  and 
in  1888  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  general  superintendent  at  Chicago.  In  1889  he 
went  to  the  Chesapeake  4  Ohio  as  train  despatches  and  in 
1890  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  4  St.  Louis.  He  became  a  sten- 
ographer to  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  of 
Chicago  in  1891  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  secretary 
to  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  4  Memphis. 
In  1893  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  same  road;  in  1895,  chief  clerk  to  the  president  and  general 
manager,  and  in  1899,  assistant  to  the  president  of  that  road. 
He  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis  in  August, 
1901,  and  from  January-.  1902  to  February.  1903,  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Crowe  Coal  4  Mining  Company,  of  Kansas  City. 
On  resigning  that  posttion  he  returned  to  railway  service  as 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco, 
and  in  April,  1904,  he  went  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  4 
Pacific  as  assistant  to  the  president,  which  position  he  held  until 
December  1,  1909.  After  the  segregation  of  the  Rock  Island 
and  the  Frisco,  Mr.  Fulton  entered  the  railway  supply  business 
as  western  manager  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company,  with 
office  at  Chicago.  On  March  1,  1912,  he  was  made  general  sales 
agent  of  that  company,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  vice-presidency,  as  mentioned  above. 


S.  T.  Fullon. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Chicago  4  North  Western.— The  passenger  department  has 
issued  an  interesting  illustrated  pamphlet  on  "How  to  Grow 
Sugar  Beets." 

Blacksmith  inc. — Tate,  Jones  4  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  published  a  small  instructive  folder  on  Blackstnithing 
and  drop  forging. 

Battery  Charging. — The  General  Electric  Company  has  de- 
voted bulletin  No  4085  to  its  battery  charging  motor  generator 
sets  for  railway  signaling. 

Motor  Cars. — The  Buda  Company  has  issued  a  folder  de- 
voted to  its  various  types  of  section  motor  cars,  inspection  motor 
cars  and  track  velocipede  cars. 

Denver  4  Rio  Grande. — The  passenger  department  has  issued 
an  interesting  folder  describing  the  attractions  of  its  route  to 
the  Pacific  coast  in  connection  with  the  Twenty-sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  to  be 
held  in  Los  AngeUs,  July  9  to  14. 
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Artesian  Belt. — This  company  has  given  a  contract  for 
building  an  extension,  it  is  said,  from  Christine,  Tex.,  south- 
west to  Crowthcr,  and  work  will  be  started  at  once. 

Big  Blackpool — See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Bic  Sandy  &  Kentucky.— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
a  contract  has  been  given  to  John  O'Kelley,  Ashland,  Ky.,  to 
build  a  section  of  10  miles  from  Stafford  station  south.  This 
company  was  incorporated  last  year  to  build  from  a  point  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  Johnson  county,  Ky.,  south  to  coal 
and  timber  lands,  in  all  about  31  miles.  W.  H.  Dawkins,  presi- 
dent, T.  N.  Fannin,  vice-president,  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  L.  N. 
Davis,  treasurer.    (September  27,  p.  598.) 

Birmingham  &  Tuscaloosa  Railway  &  Utilities  Company. — 
Incorporated  in  Alabama,  it  is  said,  to  buitd  from  Gadsden 
southwest  via  Attalla,  Ashville,  Birmingham  and  Bessemer  to 
Tuscaloosa,  about  130  miles,  and  to  operate  a  belt  line  in  Tusca- 
loosa county.  The  incorporators  include  C.  R.  Carter  and  C.  A. 
Gannon  of  Birmingham. 

Bryan  &  College  Interurban.— This  company  will  extend  its 
line,  it  is  said,  from  Bryan,  Tex.,  to  Stone  City,  6  miles. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.— This  company  will  let 
contracts  at  an  early  date,  it  is  said,  for  laying  second  track 
between  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Scottsville,  12  miles.  Contracts 
will  also  be  let  for  .the  construction  of  a  classification  yard  on 
the  south  side  of  the  barge  canal,  two  miles  outside  the  city  of 
Rochester.  Ten  miles  of  track  will  be  laid  in  the  yard. 

Cambridge  &  Chesapeake. — This  company  will  buitd  a  25- 
milc  line,  it  is  said,  from  Cambridge,  Md.,  southwest  via  Church 
Creek  and  Taylors  Island,  to  Fox  Creek.  V.  G  Carroll,  Cam- 
bridge, may  be  addressed. 

Canadian  Pacific.— Contracts  for  building  the  final  section  of 
the  Kootenay  Central  through  the  Windermere  valley  in  British 
Columbia  are  reported  let  as  follows :  To  Burns  &  Jordan,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  for  work  on  60  miles.  Another  contract  for  work 
on  20  miles  has  been  let  to  Boomer  &  Hughes,  also  of  Spokane. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul —According  to  press  report 
the  Big  Btackfoot  Railway,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  has  asked  permission  to  change  its  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  in  Montana,  to  allow  it  to  extend  from 
the  south  line  of  section  20,  township  14  north,  range  11  west, 
in  Powell  county.  Mont.,  near  Ovando,  northeast  through  Lewis 
and  Clark  county,  to  a  point  on  or  near  Sun  river  in  township 
21  north*,  range  1  west,  near  Fort  Shaw,  in  Cascade  county, 
about  110  miles.    John  R.  Toole,  president 

Gainesville  &  Northwestern. — This  road  is  now  in  operation 
from  Gainesville,  Ga.,  north  to  North  Helen  37  miles. 

Independence,  Neodesha  &  Topeka  Traction— Surveys  have 
been  made  for  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Neodesha,  Kan.,  south  to 
Independence,  about  20  miles.  Dr.  T.  Blakcsley,  president, 
Neodesha. 

International  &  Great  Northern.— President  T.  J.  Freeman 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  will  carry  out  a  large  amount  of  im- 
provement work  during  the  present  year.  The  entire  eastern 
division  of  the  T.  4  P.  will  be  re-ballasted  from  Tcxarkana. 
Ark.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  New  rails  are  also  to  be  laid  on 
«ections  of  the  T.  &  P.  and  the  I.  &  G.  N. 

Interstate  Development  Company's  Lines  — An  officer  writes 
that  the  company  was  organized,  to  promote  and  construct  about 
982  miles  of  main  and  branch  lines.  A  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  Texas  will  be  one  of  the  terminals.  All  preliminary 
reports,  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  have 
been  approved  and  accepted  by  the  financial  backers.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  lumber,  cotton,  live  stock, 
agricultural  products  and  mineral  products.  Dr.  R.  B.  Bledsoe, 
president,  and  Colonel  C  A.  McCarthy,  secretary  and  chief  en- 
gineer, both  of  Lufkin,  Tex.  (Sec  Texas  Roads,  March  14,  p. 
530.) 

Interstate  Railroad  &  Traction— Incorporated  in  Kansas 
with  $500,000  capital,  and  headquarters  at  Blackwcll,  Okla.,  to 


build  from  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  south  via  Chilocco,  Okla..  Black- 
well  and  Tontkawa  to  Ponca  City,  about  50  miles.  O.  L.  Brown, 
president,  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  J.  M.  Van  Winkle  and  C.  B. 
Harold  of  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  and  W.  L.  Cunningham,  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.,  are  incorporators. 

Iowa  Northern. — Incorporated  in  Iowa,  it  is  said,  to  build 
from  Clinton,  Iowa,  northwest  to  Turkey  river  La  Clayton 
county.    S.  G.  Durant,  president,  Ginton. 

Lehigh  Valley. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  F.  H.  Clem- 
mens  &  Company,  for  excavation  work  and  putting  in  an  addi 
tional  track,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.    The  cost  of  the  work  is  $50,000. 

Milwaukek,  Phoria  &  St,  Louis— According  to  press  report 
financial  arrangements  have  been  made  and  work  will  probably 
be  started  next  June  on  the  line  projected  some  time  ago  from 
Peoria,  III.,  north  to  Rockford,  120  miles.  F.  W.  Cherry, 
Princeton,  III.,  is  back  of  the  project,  and  B.  Schrciner  is  chief 
engineer.    (January  26,  1912,  p.  176.) 

Missouri,  Kansas  St  Texas.— President  C.  E.  Schaff  is  quoted 
as  saying,  that  the  company  will  not  begin  work  at  an  early 
date  constructing  the  extensions  that  are  provided  for  in  the 
bill  authorizing  the  merger  of  several  of  the  company's  lines 
in  Texas  into  the  M.  K.  &  T.  system.  Improvements  to  cost 
more  than  $2,000,000  will  be  made  this  year  on  the  Texas  lines. 
The  construction  of  the  gap  between  the  main  line  and  the 
Trinity-Colmesneil  line  will  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
(March  14.  p.  529.) 

Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  company  is  planning  to  build  the  extension  this  year 
from  New  Meadows,  Idaho,  north  along  the  Little  Salmon  river 
to  Riggins,  35  miles.    (November  29,  p.  1063.) 

Richmond,  Portland  &  Fort  Wayne  (Electric).— Incorpo- 
rated in  Indiana  with  $100,000  capital,  and  principal  office  at 
Portland,  Ind.,  to  build  from  Fort  Wayne,  south  via  Decatur, 
Berne,  Geneva,  Portland,  Winchester  and  Lyon  to  Richmond, 
about  SO  miles.  G.  S.  Straub,  C.  F  Harbison,  R.  J.  McCarty 
and  C.  H.  Frank  are  directors. 

San  Antonio  &  Austin  Interurban. — Surveys  are  being  made 
for  the  line  from  San  Antonio,  Tex ,  northeast  to  Austin,  with 
a  branch  to  Scguin,  and  construction  will  be  started  within  a 
few  weeks.  W.  B.  Tuttle,  of  San  Antonio,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  project.    (January  24,  p.  191.) 

Savannah  &  Southern.— An  officer  of  this  company,  which 
operates  a  line  from  Norden,  Ga.,  southwest  to  Willie  13  miles, 
and  4  miles  of  spur  lines,  writes  that  surveys  are  being  made 
for  an  extension  from  Willie  southwest  to  Glenville,  about  20 
miles.  The  company  plans  to  eventually  build  an  extension  east 
via  Clyde  to  Savannah. 

Seattle,  Port  Angeles  &  Lake  Crescent. — A  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  C.  J.  Erickson  Construction  Company  to  build 
from  Oak  Bay,  Wash.,  via  Scrmim  and  Port  Angeles,  thence 
west  via  Lake  Crescent.  The  work  is  now  under  way,  and  in- 
cludes a  trestle  over  the  Elwah  river.  There  will  also  be  a  two- 
mile  sea  wall  at  Port  Angeles  bay.  Michael  Earles.  president; 
M.  C.  Morrow,  secretary,  and  C.  J.  Erickson,  chief  engineer. 
Downs  building,  Seattle. 

Sioux  Valley  &  Northern.— Incorporation  will  be  asked  for 
soon  by  this  company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  head- 
quarters at  Watcrtown,  S.  Dak.  The  plans  call  for  building 
through  Codington,  Grant  and  Roberts  county  to  the  north  line 
of  South  Dakota,  about  100  miles.  The  incorporators  include 
F.  T.  Heathcote,  C.  T.  Jones,  T.  N,  Bergam,  J.  E.  Mitchell  and 
Mark  Johnson. 

Soithern  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  all  the  contracts 
are  let  for  building  the  Willamctta-Pacific  from  Eugene,  Ore., 
west  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  the  Suislaw  river, 
thence  south  to  Marslifield,  about  123  miles.  Twohy  Bros., 
and  McArthur,  Perks  &  Company,  Ltd.,  are  the  contractors. 

Southern  Traction.- -This  company  is  building  between  Dallas 
and  Waco  and  between  Dallas  and  Corsicana.  a  total  of  158 
miles.  The  Waco  division  will  eventually  be  extended  south  to 
Austin,  about  100  miles.  The  line  is  in  operation  between  Dallas 
and  Waxahacltic  and  the  section  to  Waco  will  be  completed 
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about  July  1.  The  line  to  Corsicana  is  under  contract  to  be 
finished  by  August.  (January  10.  p.  88.) 

Southwestern  Traction. — This  company  is  planning  to  build 
an  extension,  it  is  said,  from  Temple.  Tex.,  northeast  to  Martin, 
about  30  miles. 

Texas  &  Pacific— See  International  &  Great  Northern. 

Texas  Roads  (Electric). — The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation.  Boston,  Mass.,  is  making  plans,  it  is  said,  to  build 
an  interurban  line  between  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Terrell,  about 
30  miles,  and  between  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur,  25  miles. 
It  also  owns  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Traction,  which  was  or- 
ganized to  build  between  El  Paso  and  Fabcns.  about  30  miles. 

A  syndicate  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Beaumont  men,  represented 
by  John  W.  Maxcy,  an  engineer  of  Houston,  is  said  to  lie  promot- 
ing the  construction  of  an  interurban  line  between  Austin  and 
San  Antonio,  via  Lockhart.  The  plans  also  call  for  extending 
the  line  east  to  Houston. 

Joseph  A.  Davidson,  of  Indianapolis,  Incl.,  and  associates,  arc 
reported  back  of  a  project  to  build  an  interurban  line  between 
Austin,  Tex.,  and  Sniithville  via  Lockhart,  Stowall  and  Bastrop, 
about  40  miles. 

E.  P.  Turner,  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  associates  are  promoting 
the  construction  of  an  interurban  line,  it  is  said,  between  Dallas 
and  Wichita  Falls  via  Denton,  about  150  miles,  and  between 
Dallas  and  Glenrose.  about  60  miles. 

Willamett  a -Pacific. — Sec  Southern  Pacific. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Catasauqua,  Pa.— The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  given  a 
contract  to  the  American  Bridge  Company,  New  York,  for  put- 
ting up  a  through  riveted  truss  over  the  Lehigh  canal  in 
Catasauqua. 

Fairburv,  Neb. — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
announced  that  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  shops  at  this  point,  the  erection  of  a  $30,000 
passenger  station,  and  additional  freight  facilities. 

Frankfort.  Ind— The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  is  to  begin 
work  shortly  on  the  erection  of  a  new  station  and  freight 
house. 

Miller.  Ind. — It  is  reported  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will 
expend  $800000  in  leveling  the  sand  dunes,  and  constructing 
yard*  and  a  terminal  at  this  point. 

Muskogee.  Okla  —  The  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  has  let 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  new  shops  and  other  improve- 
ments at  this  point,  to  cost  about  $250,000. 

Newnan,  Ga. — The  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  city  officers 
of  Xewnan  will  jointly  put  up  a  125  ft.  span  steel  truss  over 
the  tracks  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  with  trestle  approaches  in 
Newnan.  The  bridge  construction  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
railway  company's  forces,  and  the  approaches  by  the  city  officers. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — The  Grand  Trunk  has  announced  that 
work  will  be  started  immediately  on  the  erection  of  a  new 
$50,000  passenger  station. 

Syracuse,  Ind. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  given  a  contract 
to  the  Yoitngstown  Construction  Co,  New  York,  to  build  a 
passenger  station  at  Syracuse.  It  will  be  of  pressed  brick  and 
red  tile  construction  with  tile  floors,  (f)  ft.  x  21  ft.  The  improve- 
ments will  cost  about  $13,000 

Walkerton.  Ind  —  A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  to  P.  Farrell.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  build  a  passenger 
station  at  Walkcrton.  It  will  be  of  i>rei.st->l  brick  construction, 
with  red  tile  roof  and  tile  floors.  55  ft.  x  30  ft.  The  platforms 
will  be  of  brick  with  concrete  curb?..  The  covt  of  the  station 
will  be  about  $10,000. 


Specifications  foh  New  Line  in  Ecuador. — Specifications  for 
the  construction  of  the  Ratiahoya-to-Dalzapauiba  railroad. 
Ecuador,  will  be  loaned  on  application  to  tlie  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington.  This  ir.  to  he  a 
37!. J  mile  line  from  (he  city  of  B.ihalvn.i.  oapital  ->i  the  province 
of  I ,os  kins  to  the  village  of  Balzapaml>a. 
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Atlantic:  &  North  Carolina—  The  Commercial  &  Financial 
Chronicle  says  that  E.  C  Duncan,  vice-president  of  the 
Raleigh,  Charlotte  &  Southern,  has  offered  to  all  stockholders 
of  the  Atlantic  &  North  Carolina  to  buy  their  stock  at  75. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina  owns  $1,266,500  of  the  total 
$1,797,200  stock.  The  state  has  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature  in  regard  to  this 
offer. 

Canada  Southern. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  listed 
$22,500,000  consolidated  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1912-1962,  guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  Michigan 
Central. 

Chicago  &  Alton.— The  $2.500000  3-year  5  per  cent,  note* 
which  matured  March  15  were  paid  in  cash  at  the  United 
States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Mexican  L'nion.— This  company,  which  took  over  the  Torre* 
&  Minas-Prietas  Railway,  has  authorized  an  issue  of  prior 
lien  debenture  bonds  to  pay  for  completing  the  line  to  Ures. 
The  first  mortgage  debenture  bondholders  have  voted  to  ac- 
cept a  reduction  in  interest  on  their  bonds  from  6  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.,  making  the  agreement  retroactive  and  effective 
August  12. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— Stockholders  are  to 
vote  on  April  16  on  the  question  of  consolidating  with  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdcnsburg  and 
other  subsidiary  companies.  The  plan  will  call  for  an  in- 
crease in  capital  slock  outstanding  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
of  $2,851,700. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — The  subscriptions  for  the  new  issue  of 
Norfolk  &  Western  convertible  AV-  per  cent,  bonds  closed 
Tuesday.  The  stockholders  very  generally  took  their  allot- 
ments and  of  the  $18,353,000  offered  approximately  $17,500,000 
or  95  per  cent,  was  subscribed.  Of  this  subscription  about 
$11,000,000  was  first  instalment  paid  and  $6,500,000  was  full 
paid. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad— The  directors  have  approved  of  the 
long  term  lease  of  the  railroad  properly  and  franchise  of  the 
West  Jersey  &  Seashore  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  latter 
company,  namely  : 

1.  A  guaranteed  rental  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
common  stock. 

I.   The  interest  on  its  bonds,  taxes  and  other  fixed  charges. 

3    The  lease  to  become  effective  July  1,  1913. 

4.  On  July  1.  1913.  when  the  new  lease  goes  into"  effect  a 
dividend  of  per  cent  in  cash  is  to  be  paid  to  the  common 
stockholders. 

The  lease  will  be  submitted  for  approval  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  W.  J.  &  S.  S.,  at  a  special  meeting  to  I*  called  for  that 
purpose  on  April  30,  1913. 

Pere  Marquette— At  the  sale  of  the  $16,000,000  5  per  cent. 
50-year  improvement  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  mentioned  in  the  Kailuny  Age  Gazette 
of  March  21,  the  bonds  were  bid  in  by  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  $8,000,000  6  per  cent,  noteholders  under  which 
notes  these  bonds  were  deposited  as  collateral.  The  price 
bid  was  $6.400000. 

Toledo  &  Chicago  Interurban,— The  superior  court  of  Allen 
county.  Ind  .  has  otdered  the  sale  of  this  electric  road  at  an 
upset  price  of  $550,000. 


Railway  Development  in  Chile  — The  Chilean  government's 
railway  extension  program  very  thoroughly  covrrs  the  country 
and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  systems  in 
Latin  America.  At  the  close  of  1912  there  were  2.393  miles  of 
government  railways  in  operation,  with  1.337  miles  under  con- 
struction, and  3.008  miles  of  projected  railways,  making  in  all 
6,738  miles,  The  government  has  under  consideration  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  sufficient  to  equip  the  railways  properly  with  roll- 
ing stock  and  to  double  track  certain  portions  of  the  lines  where 
the  traffic  is  exceptionally  heavy,  as  between  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago. 
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events  of  his  life  is  given  in  another  column  in  this  issue. 
During  his  presidency  of  tile  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  1907 
to  1912,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  an  intensive  development 
of  the  greatest  railroad  property  in  the  world,  making  it  possible 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  A.  J.  Cassatt's  policy  of  farsightcd  ex- 
pansion and  leaving  the  property  enriched  and  ready  for  future 
development. 


A4AXILA  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  but  a  letter  from 
'"1  there,  printed  in  another  column,  presents  a  couple  of  <|ties- 
tions  that  bear  very  directly  on  life  -railroad  life— right  here 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois;  also  in  Arizona,  Maine 
and  elsewhere.  Our  correspondent  rightly  emphasises  the  need 
of  exposing  the  officer  who  winks  at  bad  practice.  Hut,  to  cover 
the  case,  his  argument  should  also  deal  with  the  negligent  or 
incompetent  officer.  Winking  is  an  elusive  thing;  but  the  officer 
who  knows  of  misconduct  or  neglect  and  does  not  correct  it; 
and  those  who  do  not  know,  and  so  cannot  take  action,  may  per- 
haps be  classed  as  all  alike.  Mr  Scholcs'  second  suggestion  is 
eminently  practical.  It  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  twenty-five 
railway  presidents  at  once.  Hut  usually  it  is  very  difficult  to 
formulate  in  satisfactory  shape  a  charge  against  the  grievance 
committee  which  grieves  beyond  reason,  keeping  inefficient  men 
in  service;  and  it  must  be  recognized,  also,  that  there  is  still 
greater  difficulty  in  making  such  matters  public  in  a  way  to 
benefit  the  public.  But  every  president  would  do  well  to  have 
some  cases  of  this  kind  formulated  for  filing  in  his  own  office. 
Putting  such  cases  in  systematic  shape,  as  a  district  attorney 
would  do  if  he  expected  to  prosecute  them  in  court,  would  be 
a  very  useful  service.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  railway 
world  if  a  hundred  examples  of  bad  labor-union  influence  could 
be  aired,  in  the  way  that  the  railway  presidents  of  New  York 
state  have  this  week  aired  the  bad  labor-union  influence  in  the 
matter  of  the  full-crew  bill. 
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JAMES  McCREA  died  at  his  home  in  Haverford.  Pa.,  on  March 
28.  His  death,  following  so  shortly  after  his  retirement 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  a  severe 
loss  to  the  higher  councils  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  board  of  directors.  Coming  as  it  does  only 
about  four  months  after  his  retirement  from  a  position  which 
lays  so  heavy  a  burden  of  daily  labor  on  the  man  who  occupies 
it.  it  is  rather  tragic  evidence  of  the  force  of  will  power  that 
kept  James  McCrea  in  the  harness  almost  to  the  very  last.  Mr. 
McCrea's  railroad  work  was  commented  on  in  the  Railu.vy 
Casrtfc  at  the  time  of  his  retirement     A  brief  account  of  the 


THE  full  crew  bill  went  through  the  New  York  legislature 
regardless  of  all  protests  and  by  the  governor's  approval 
is  now  a  law.  Governor  Sulzer  held  a  hearing  and  most  of 
the  principal  railway  presidents  appeared  and  showed  him  the 
utterly  irrational  character  of  the  proposition,  but  all  to  no  effect. 
It  is  proper  to  remind  people  outside  of  New  York  State  that 
nearly  all  reasonable  measures  fare  this  way  in  the  Albany  legis- 
lature this  year.  Tammany  Hall  controls  the  legislature  and 
the  governor  seeks  popularity  with  "the  masses"  He  went 
through  the  form  of  respecting  public  opinion  hy  filing  with  his 
approval  of  the  bill  an  explanatory  memorandum,  but  in  this 
he  only  stultified  himself  hy  accepting  the  brotherhoods'  cltim 
that  the  presence  of  the  extra  brakeman  would  add  to  the  safety 
of  employees,  a  claim  for  which,  under  the  railway  managers' 
challenge,  the  labor  leaders  were  unable  to  bring  even  a  shadow 
of  reasonable  foundation.  The  governor's  other  reasons  were 
weaker  even  than  this  one.  The  people  of  the  country  now  have 
before  them  three  shining  examples  of  the  drift  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  matter  of  valuation  of  railway  property  the  country  is 
willing  to  approve  an  expenditure  of  from  two  to  ten  millions 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  technically,  what  is  already  proved 
morally,  that  the  railways  do  not  use  false  figures  of  capitaliza- 
tion for  tlic  purpose  of  extorting  high  rates  for  carrying  freight. 
In  the  arbitration  of  firemen's  wages  the  public  as  represented 
by  the  press— weakly  allowed  the  railways'  demand  for  three  or 
five  impartial  arbitrators  to  go  unheeded  because,  forsooth,  a  matter 
of  a  few  million  dollars'  loss  from  the  railways'  treasuries  lvas 
less  important  than  to  sustain  "labor"  in  its  extraordinary  respect 
for  "law"  as  embodied  in  the  makeshift  Erdman  act.  And 
now  the  appeal  of  the  New  York  railroads  to  be  saved  from  a 
useless  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  annually  is  contemptuously 
ignored  for  no  other  reason,  really,  than  that  the  politician  is 
in  duty  bound  to  favor  the  side  which  controls  the  most  votes. 
This  last  is  the  underlying  reason  in  all  these  examples,  of 
ci  mrse 
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IN*  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Connecticut,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has 
ordered  the  lengthening  of  78  crossovers  to  No.  20  in  addition 
to  similar  lengthening  of  12  important  switch  leads  not  included 
in  crossovers  on  its  main  line  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
Besides  the  actual  track  work  incident  to  the  replacing  of  the 
frogs  and  the  lengthening  of  the  switch  leads,  this  will  necessi- 
tate the  rebuilding  of  36  interlocking  plants.  This  work  will 
cost  $750,000,  with  an  addition*]  outlay  of  $350,000  for  changes 
in  signals,  or  $1,100,000  in  a"J,'  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$5,000  per  mile  of  line.  If  jju's  large  expenditure  would  really 
insure  safety  to  trains  passipg  through  turnouts  *t  high  speeds, 
it  would  be  justified  and  would  receive  the  approval  of  alt  rail- 
way men.  But,  this  is  not  the  case  in  spite  of  the  popular  belief 
based  upon  statements  of  the  Connecticut  commission  that  a 
No.  20  crossover  is  safe  for  high  speeds.  Railway  engineers 
fully  realize  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to 
reduce  speed  through  the  No.  20  crossovers,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  through  No.  IS  crossovers.  When  engine- 
men  disregard  signals  and  attempt  to  pass  through  turnouts  at 
speeds  such  as  resulted  in  the  two  recent  accidents  on  the  New 
Haven,  accidents  are  certain  to  occur  as  they  did  on  the  shorter 
turnouts,  and  may  be  more  serious,  for  with  the  higher  speeds 
permitted  in  operation  over  long  crossovers  the  risks  in  case  of 
disregard  of  signals  are  greater.  Contrary  to  general  belief, 
the  benefit  derived  from  these  longer  crossovers  will  not  be 
so  much  an  increase  in  safety  as  an  increase  in  regularity  of 
operation  due  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  higher  normal 
speeds  through  the  crossovers.  Whether  this  advantage  will 
justify  the  cost  is  doubtful. 


UNIQUE  is  the  concern  or  class  of  concerns  that  does  not 
today  feel  the  teeth  of  the  muckrake  and  the  lash  of  the 
reformer.  The  chief  promoters  of  the  current  nation-wide  move- 
ment for  the  regeneration  of  business  are  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  main  objects  of  their  objurgations  and  con- 
demnations have  been  the  railways  and  other  large  corporations. 
When  the  corporation  managers  have  been  disposed  to  remind 
the  publishers  and  editors  that  reform,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home,  many  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  have  in  effect 
retorted  that  their  case  was  different  from  that  of  the  railways, 
as  they  are  engaged  in  a  purely  private  business.  The  public 
shows  an  inclination  to  take  a  different  view;  and  at  Denver  a 
"Citizens'  Protective  League"  has  been  formed  to  suppress  "vicious 
journalism"  in  Colorado.  It  includes  two  ex-mayors,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  president  of  the  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, the  president  of  the  Ministerial  Alliance,  the  president 
of  the  Denver  Bar  Association,  the  president  of  the  Denver 
Women's  Club,  and  numerous  other  persons  prominent  in  the 
business,  professional  and  social  life  of  the  city,  and  it  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  bitterly  denouncing  the  local  newspapers  and 
saying  that  it  intends  to  wage  war  until  they  arc  reformed, 
One  of  the  ptanks  in  its  platform  sets  forth  that  "fake  stories, 
misrepresentations  and  exaggerations  of  all  kinds  should  be 
eliminated  "  The  Railway  Age  Gazttte  has  no  special  comment 
to  make  on  the  newspapers  of  Denver.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  every  good  citizen  not  only  of  Denver,  but  of  the 
I'nitcd  States,  might  well  subscribe  to  the  plank  quoted  and 
join  a  crusade  to  make  American  publishers  and  editors  live 
tip  to  it.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  "fake  stories,  misrepresentations 
and  exaggerations  of  all  kinds"  are  served  up  by  many  news- 
papers as  the  staple  of  daily  "news;"  and  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  been  among  the  greatest  sufferers  from  this 
practice.  Among  the  very  worst  sinners  against  decency  and 
troth  arc  the  class  of  newspapers  and  magazines  that  hold  up 
the  highest  standards  for  railway  officers  and  other  business 
men ;  and  the  very  biggest  liars  of  all  arc  the  professional 
mnckrakcrs.  The  public  should  apv'y  to  the  press  the  same 
standards  of  honesty,  fairness,  good  service  and  stood  citizen- 
ship that  the  pre<*  has  successfully  insisted  on  hnvinc  applied 


to  public  service  corporations.  When  rebating  prevailed  most 
railway  traffic  men  wanted  to  obey  the  law  against  it.  but  were 
driven  into  breaking  it  by  their  unscrupulous  competitors.  A 
majority  of  publishers  and  editor*  are  in  the  same  relative 
position  now  that  most  railway  traffic  managers  were  then. 
They  would  prefer  not  to  fill  their  papers  with  the  sensational 
and  the  false,  and  would  welcome  a  reform;  but  in  the  news- 
paper as  in  the  railway  business,  the  effective  pressure  for 
reform  must  come  from  the  public.  As  no  class  of  men  or 
concerns  has  suffered  more  from  yellow  journalists  and 
journalism  than  railways  and  railway  officers,  so  none  will  more 
heartily  welcome  any  movement  that  may  tend  to  abate  them. 


J.  P.  MORGAN. 

DROBABLY  the  three  men  who  have  exerted  the  most  in- 
*  fluence  on  the  development,  operation  and  financial  results 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  been  James  J.  Hill, 
E.  H.  Harriman  and  J,  P.  Morgan.  Each  of  them  has  exerted 
an  influence,  having  various  phases.  Yet  the  influence  of  each 
has  had  a  distinctive  character.  Mr,  Hill  has  done  the  most 
to  teach  railway  managers  how  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  their  territories  and  to  operate  economically.  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  characteristic  work  was  the  taking  of  physically  mori- 
bund properties  and  developing  them  into  highly  efficient  trans- 
portation machines.  Mr.  Morgan's  great  work  was  that  of 
teaching — and  sometimes  compelling — railway  managements  to 
conserve  their  resources  by  living  in  peace  with  each  other  in- 
stead of  mutually  destroying  one  another  by  wasteful,  cut-throat 
competition. 

Mr.  Morgan,  whether  dealing  with  industries  or  railways,  was 
first,  last  and  all  the  time,  what  he  always  termed  himself,  a 
hanker.  In  that  capacity  he  invested  other  people's  capital. 
Having  invested  it,  he  felt  a  heavy  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  they  profited  by  their  investment.  Many  millions  of  early 
investments  in  railways  were  destroyed  by  competitive  construc- 
tion and  rate-cutting.  Such  competition  did  few  people  any- 
good,  and  many  besides  investors  immense  harm.  Having,  in 
his  capacity  of  a  banker,  become  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
various  railways,  Mr.  Morgan  resented  and  opposed  the  de- 
struction of  values  resulting  from  excessive  competition;  and 
many  years  ago  he  was  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  early  "community  of  interest"  arrangements 
—arrangements  that  restrained  competition  by  the  device  of  se- 
curing for  rival  railways  ownership  of  more  or  less  of  each 
other's  stock  and  representation  on  each  other's  boards.  From 
then  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Morgan's  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  potent,  but  one  of  the  most  salutary.  It  was  potent, 
not  so  much  because  his  own  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
railways  was  large — although  it  was — not  so  much  because  the1 
financial  interest  in  them  which  he  represented  was  great— 
although  it  was  very  great— but  because  his  direct  and  indirect 
financial  interests  were  reinforced  by  a  mighty  intellect,  a  power- 
ful will  and  a  reputation  for  immovable  integrity— an  intellect, 
a  will  and  an  integrity  which  inspired  the  greatest  confidence 
in  investors  in  all  classes,  and  which  thereby  became  the  cause 
and  secret  of  his  enormous  power. 

His  power,  like  that  of  all  great  men,  in  whatever  line,  was 
the  power  of  a  personality.  It  was  his  personality  that  com- 
manded men's  confidence ;  and  it  was  men's  confidence  that  en- 
abled him  to  become  the  possessor,  and  far  more  the  representa- 
tive, of  a  large  capital  He  insisted  on  being  paid  well  for  the 
services  he  rendered  in  reorganizing  railways  and  other  con- 
cerns, and  putting  them  on  a  stable  basis;  but  his  aggregate  com- 
pensation was  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  enormous 
amounts  that  his  organizing  ability  and  his  conservative,  hon- 
est influence  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  of  a  responsibility  dies  with  its  possessor.  There 
will  be  no  successor  to  J.  P.  Morgan.  Fortunately,  conditions 
in  the  railway  field  are  now  such  that  it  apparently  needs  no 
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successor  to  him.  The  day  of  cut-throat  competition  and  finan- 
cial legerdemain  in  railway  affairs  seems  to  be  past.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  and  public  regulation  have 
together  made  them  impossible  in  future.  The  very  fact,  that  in 
the  transportation  field  at  least,  Mr.  Morgan  needs  no  suc- 
cessor is  perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  his  ability,  integrity 
and  personality,  and  the  wonderful  influence  they  exerted— an 
influence  for  good  that  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many,  many 
years. 

MORAL   CHARACTER    IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION  OF 
DISCIPLINE. 

IN  selecting  trainmasters,  roundhouse  foremen,  road  foremen 
of  engines,  master  mechanics  and  oil  er  officers  who  arc  to 
be  the  superintendents  of  the  future,  a  railroad  manager  should 
put  a  premium  on  integrity  of  personal  character.  I  his  preg- 
nant truth  was  forcibly  set  forth  by  a  Southwestern  super- 
intendent of  long  experience,  in  our  issue  of  March  7,  page  425. 
In  a  private  letter  he  stated  the  case  even  more  strongly;  he 
would  sacrifice  experience,  if  need  be,  to  make  sure  of  high  moral 
character.  And  in  the  letter  published  (page  426,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  column)  he  indicates  that  this  sacrifice  may  not 
be  a  great  detriment  after  alt.  Men  of  strong  moral  character 
leant  the  essentials  of  the  railway  profession  quickly.  In  the 
railway  world,  the  worship  of  experience  has  become  so  general 
that  the  word  is  really  a  dangerous  shibboleth.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  other  side  of  the  truth  were  given  more  attention. 

The  New  York  report,  to  which  our  correspondent  referred, 
points  out  two  important  features,  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  in  the  "character"  which  is  so  vital  an  element  in 
efficient  railway  operation;  (a)  justice,  (b)  fearlessness.  The 
division  officers  referred  to  should  be  "capable  of  dealing  justly 
and  fearlessly"  with  their  subordinates;  and  "the  authority  of 
these  officers  should  be  sustained  by  the  officers  above  them; 
they  should  be  secure  in  their  positions."  (Raitway  Age  Oasette, 
January  17,  p.  105.) 

Any  one  interested  in  these  matters  will  confirm  the  view 
here  expressed,  from  his  own  observations  and  experience.  The 
foreman  who  knows  nothing  but  his  machinery  has  a  constant 
deadening  influence,  and  the  officers  who  have  made  or  ap- 
proved his  appointment,  soon  regret  their  choice.  Hi*  mistakes 
with  the  employees  may  be  due  either  to  prejudice  and  favor- 
itism or  to  mere  weakness  as  a  manager ;  the  result  is  much  the 
same,  either  way.  The  foreman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
fair  minded  and  courageous,  but  not  good  in  the  technical  part 
of  his  work  will  have  much  to  learn,  and  will  make  mistakes; 
but  he  will  correct  the  mistakes,  if  he  sticks  to  the  job,  and  the 
value  of  his  moral  qualities  will  be  such  a  constant  satisfaction 
to  the  higher  officers,  in  the  relief  that  they  will  experience  in 
dealing  with  appealed  questions  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  that 
they  will,  if  they  arc  wise,  give  ample  opportunity  and  assistance 
for  the  correction  of  mistakes.  In  short,  if  the  man  who  is 
strong  minded  and  high  minded  can  once  get  over  the  period 
of  ridicule,  outspoken  or  covert,  which  is  the  lot  of  all  who 
enter  a  railway  office  without  the  time-honored  certificate  of 
"experience,"  he  has  the  opportunity,  in  the  positions  which  we 
are  here  considering,  of  a  most  useful  and  honorahlc  career. 

We  have  said  that  justice  and  courage  must  be  the  two  chief 
ingredients  in  the  ideal  officer's  mind  and  conduct.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  we  may  simplify  our  theme  by  concentrating 
attention  on  courage  alone.  The  elements  of  justice  are  so  well 
known  and  the  rules  for  their  application  *o  easily  mastered, 
that  no  one  need  have  much  difficulty  with  this  part  of  his 
problem.  There  is  not  much  trouble  in  seeing  the  issue.  The 
courage  to  do  what  is  clearly  seen  to  he  needed  is  the  final 
desideratum.  We  arc  not  going  into  a  general  dissertation  on 
how  to  cultivate  courage.  Every  one  will  agree,  however,  that 
cur  correspondent  has  pointed  out  one  of  the  first  fundamentals 
of  courage  in  the  administration  of  discipline  when  he  shows 
the  need  oi  a  clean  mora!  life.  Another  thing  in  this  connection, 
quite  obvious,  perhaps,  yet  needing  reiteration,  is  that  the  prin- 


ciples of  character  referred  to  apply  in  many  small  things,  as 
well  as  great.  The  operating  officer  needs  these  qualities  not 
alone  in  dealing  with  gamblers  or  drunkards,  but  in  countless 
other  situations.  Such  commonplace  faults  as  laziness,  petty 
dishonesty  and  concealing  bad  practices  demand  of  the  officer 
the  constant  exercise  of  moral  strength,  wisdom  and  all  the 
fundamental  virtues — courage  in  its  highest  form. 

The  letter  of  a  New  Mexico  correspondent  in  this  issue,  tell- 
ing of  favoritism  and  poor  judgment,  furnishes  another  "ex- 
hibit" which  goes  well  with  our  present  topic.  Favoritism  is 
injustice,  when  it  impairs  the  efficiency  of  train  service  so  as  to 
make  lives  and  property  less  secure;  and,  as  everybody  knows, 
there  are  many  obscure  and  apparently  small  weaknesses  in 
train-service  discipline  which  directly,  if  not  visibly,  affect  the 
safety  of  trains.  Favoritism,  of  this  kind  described  by  "M.  M  " 
is  not  confined  to  New  Mexico.  This  letter  may  also  appro- 
priately be  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  March  7,  before 
referred  to.  hacause  of  the  different  aspect  of  the  same  question 
here  presented.  In  the  earlier  letter  we  arc  reminded  that  on 
occasion  it  mny  be  well  to  choose  (for  example)  a  train- 
master who  cannot  be  marked  100  per  cent,  in  all  the  details 
of  railway  operation ;  the  candidate  may  be  so  desirable  on  other 
grounds  that  this  point  can  be  waived  or  modified.  In  the  letter 
of  "M.  M."  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  shown  cases  where  men 
were  appointed  who  seem  to  have  lacked  both  the  experience 
and  the  necessary  strong  moral  qualities.  A  situation  like  this 
need  not  confuse  the  issue.  First-class  men  arc  not  always  easy 
to  find,  whether  one  looks  for  experience  or  looks  for  character. 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  either,  of  a  satisfactory  quality,  is  to 
begin  early  enough  to  be  able  to  train  young  men  for  a  period 
of  five  years  or  more  in  your  own  service.  The  ideal  officer  is 
the  one  who  stands  high  in  both  of  the  respects  here  referred 
to.  and  the  railway  that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  trainmasters 
and  foremen  of  this  kind  should  see  that  their  younger  em- 
ployees are  trained,  as  effectively  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  ideal. 

Wc  have  been  speaking  chiefly  to  division  superintendents. 
Any  individual  superintendent  can  carry  out  these  universally- 
approved  principles.  We  are  not  telling  him  anything  new,  only 
calling  attention  to  things  which  he  knows  already.  His  success 
will  be  measured  by  his  physical  and  mental  strength  and  his 
independence  of  character.  But  whether  in  New  Mexico  or 
Missouri,  New  York  or  Montana,  the  cure  of  the  defects  which 
are  here  discussed  will  be  noticeable  and  widespread  only  as 
some  general  officer  sets  things  agoing. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Digest  f  f  tt<t  /"Vrijtoiti  l.'nder  the  Jnteritate  Commerce  Act.  Compiled  and 
puhlahed  by  Herbert  C.  Lu»t  and  Ralph  Merriam  of  the  Chicago  Bar. 
1100  page*.    6  in.  x  9  in.    Buckram.    Price,  $$. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  Digest  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  1908  by  E.  B.  Peirce,  late  general  solicitor  of  the  Ri*k 
Island  Line*,  which  covered  the  decisions  from  1877  to  1908. 
and  covers  every  case  arising  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  from  January  I.  1908,  to  date.  Every  point  of  fact  and 
law  arising  in  these  cases  since  that  time  has  been  digested  in 
full,  including  all  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (reported  and  unreported)  and  of  the  various  United 
States  and  state  courts.  The  need  for  such  a  compilation  is 
felt  not  only  by  lawyers  engaged  in  traffic  cases,  but  by  rail- 
road and  industrial  traffic  men.  members  of  state  and  interstate 
commissions,  students  of  and  writers  on  railroad  subjects,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  traffic  matters.  The  book  is  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  such  subjects  as  are  the  ordinary'  and 
accepted  divisions  in  which  the  principles  governing  interstate 
traffic  would  naturally  classify  themselves,  as  indicated  by  a 
Table  of  Contents,  covering  about  10,000  points  of  traffic  law, 
which  occupies  31  pages.  All  the  cases  on  any  one  point  arc 
grouped  together  and  frequent  cross  references  are  inserted 
to  points  which  may  not  he  logically  classified  under  a  particular 
heading,  but  may  nevertheless  have  some  bearing  on  it.    In  all 
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cases  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a  so-called  "fact  point" 
has  been  made.  These  fact  points  show  tersely,  but  completely, 
the  evidence  on  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  court  bases  its  decision  in  the  particular  case.  The  authors 
have  attempted  to  summarize  in  easy,  readable  style  ton-mile 
revenues,  distances,  commodities,  rate  comparisons  and  other 
evidence  presented  in  the  particular  cases.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, have  the  traffic  principles  been  classified,  but  also  the 
economic  principles  and  facts  governing  each  particular 
case. 

The  decisions  are  arranged  chronologically  under  each  section, 
the  most  recent  decision  being  placed  first.  If  the  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  modified  or  re- 
viewed by  any  court,  rehearing  denied,  or  dissenting  or  con- 
curring opinion  filed,  such  fact  is  noted.  At  the  back  of  the 
book  are  indexes  to  the  cases,  commodities  and  localities  in- 
volved. A  reader  interested  in  any  particular  case,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  index,  will  find  references  to  every  page  of  the  book 
on  which  that  case  is  mentioned,  and  also  references  to  the  fact 
*  points  on  each  case. 

Practical  I. "<  ennvtive  Ofrratiig.  By  Oarence  Robert*.  AxaiMant  Road 
Foteinati  of  Kngineis,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  arid  Rus*ell  M.  Smith. 
Air  Drake  Imtruclor.  Penn»jl«n'a  Railroad.  Ilmiiid  in  rloili,  192 
page*.  6  in.  %  8Ji  in.  92  illustration*  and  $  insert*.  Publiabed  by 
J.  B.  Lippineott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.    Pmt  S>. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen,  its  specialty  being  the'running,  firing  and  care  of  loco- 
motives in  service.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into  the 
questions  of  design  and  shop  repairs,  and  where  formulas  arc 
used  they  are  given  as  briefly  as  possible,  without  any  involved 
mathematics.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the  air 
brake  system  or  its  operation,  the  authors  leaving  that  subject 
to  those  books  which  are  devoted  entirely  to  it.  and  no  descrip- 
tion of  appliances  which  are  in  experimental  use  ont>  -s  in- 
cluded in  the  book. 

Part  one  deals  with  horse  power,  tractive  effort,  train  re- 
sistance and  locomotive  efficiency.  Tart  two  takes  up  the  sys- 
tems of  locomotive  classification  most  in  use  and  gives  illus- 
trations of  prevailing  types,  with  tables  of  dimensions  and 
characteristics  Part  three  is  devoted  to  useful  notes  and  tables, 
and  deals  briefly  with  such  subjects  as  physics,  mechanics  and 
chemistry.  Part  four  considers  steam  and  its  properties,  satu- 
rated and  superheated.  Part  live  deals  with  boilers  and  related 
devices,  while  part  six  covers  the  subject  of  lubrication  Part 
seven  takes  up  cylinders,  valves  and  valve  gears.  Part  eight 
deals  with  the  running  and 'firing  of  locomotives,  part  nine  with 
disorders  and  breakdowns,  and  part  ten  with  parts  and  appli- 
ances, such  as  injectors,  lubricators,  etc  Part  eleven  is  de- 
voted to  qualifications  and  responsibilities  and  deals  with  oper- 
ating, conditions,  selection  of  engineers  and  firemen,  etc  ,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  questions  on  the  locomotive.  Part 
twelve  gives  a  summary  of  the  federal  laws  pertaining  to  loco- 
motives   The  book  is  well  printed  and  the  illustrations  clear. 

Ikt  Fra-ticjl  Railway  SHra.1.  Vy  I,.  C.  Jordan,  principal  of  civil  engineer- 
ing department.  Heffley  Inslitute.  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  4  in.  x  7  in..  155 
pace  illustrated,  learner  binding.  Published  by  D.  Van  Noitrand  Co., 
:5  Park  Plaee,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  th;it  "The  Practical  Railway 
Spiral"  is  intended  to  clear  up  and  modify  the  theory  and  to 
eliminate  the  existing  inconsistencies  of  spiral  curves  It  has 
been  bis  aim  to  secure  a  curve  which  approaches  as  clo*e!y  as 
pos*i(.le  the  perfect  easement,  which  is  complete  in  theory,  simple 
and  practical  in  construction,  elastic  in  its  adjustment  i>>  speed 
and  cur* rittir r  and  readily  applicable  tn  alt  c!ns>es  of  location 
and  revision  work  There  are  tin  approximations  in  the  therry 
and  development  of  this  spiral  The  book  includes  tallies  show> 
inn  dellcction  angles  for  four  different  lengths  of  spirals  f . ■  r  all 
decrees  of  curvature  ordinarily  empl. .yed.  Spirals  for  other 
dent  res  tv:i)  U-  w  .rked  •  ut  from  the  t'ormu-x  included  in  the 
development  of  the  spiral. 
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PUBLICITY  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Maxila,  February  ]/.  19IJ 
To  THE  F.DITOR  OF  THE   RAILWAY  ACE  GAZETTE '. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  most  railway  men  wil.  endorse 
what  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific, has  to  say  in  reference  to  the  value  of  publicity  in  in- 
creasing safety  on  railways,  as  quoted  in  your  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 27;  but  there  lurks  in  one's  mind  the  feeling  that,  on  one 
important  side  of  the  question,  he  has  not  laid  much  siress 
That  is,  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  subordinate  officer  fur  an 
accident  caused  by  disobedience  of  a  rule,  when,  to  use  your 
own  phrase,  he  had  "for  a  long  time  been  winking  at  chronic 
disobedience  of  exactly  the  same  kind,"  and  the  concurrent  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  officer  who  docs  not  lake  steps  to 
ascertain  whether  his  subordinates  are  winking  at  chronic  dis- 
obedience of  the  rules.  It  is  all  right  to  spare  "neither  talent, 
time  nor  money"  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  flagman  or 
hrakeman  who  has  been  derelict  in  his  duty,  but  why  stop  the 
light  of  publicity  at  that  point?  The  public  is  loath  to  condemn 
the  employee  too  severely  for  a  disastrous  failure  to  observe 
an  operating  rule  when  it  has  a  suspicion  that  his  superior 
officer  has  made  no  effort  to  enforce  compliance  with  that  rule 
and  may  even  have  encouraged  him  in  its  violation  in  the  past. 
The  officer  is  paid  a  higher  salary  than  the  flagman,  presumably 
because  he  is  a  man  of  greater  intelligence  and  ability ;  and  in 
the  case  of  an  accident  due  to  the  failure  of  both  to  do  their 
duty,  the  public  is  apt  to  place  the  larger  share  of  responsibility 
on  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  greater  intelligence. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  publicity  would  tend  to 
increase  the  safety  of  transportation  on  railways.  That  is,  the 
full  and  complete  publication  of  specific  instances  where  labor 
unions  or  other  organizations  have  prevented  or  attempted  to 
prevent  the  proper  administration  of  discipline  in  the  case  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  rules,  whether  accident  resulted  there- 
from or  not. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Safety  First  Committee  is  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  discipline  on  each  division,  as  measured  in  terms 
of  daily  obedience  to  orders  and  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
operation,  before  the  accident,  not  after. 

R.  T.  Scholes, 

Inspecting  Engineer   of   Railway*.    Department   ..(   Commerce  su.d  Poliee. 
Government  of  the  Philij.pin;  Ulards. 


JACOBS  -SHUPERT  BOILER  TESTS. 


tJaaavA.  III..  Ma.ch  27.  1VIJ. 
To  THE  F.niTi:R  of  THE   Rul.WAY   AcE  GAZETTE: 

My  attention  is  called  to  an  editorial  discussion  appearing  in 
your  issue  of  February  -VI.  under  the  title  of  "The  Jac-.bs-Shupcrt 
Boiler  Tests."  This  discussion  is  based  on  certain  facts  presented 
by  me  in  a  formal  report  rendered  the  Jacobs  Sbupcrt  United 
States  Firebox  Company.  The  article  presents  diagrams  in  which 
the  coal  burned  and  the  water  evaporated  are  plotted  in  terms 
of  draft.  It  appears  from  these  diagrams  that  for  a  given  draft, 
both  the  weight  of  coal  burned  and  the  weight  of  water  evapo- 
rated are  less  for  the  Jacohs-Shupert  boiler  than  for  the  radial- 
slay  boiler,  and  it  is  concluded  that  "if  this  were  to  hold  it  might 
mean  that,  while  boiler  efficiencies  were  the  same,  there  would 
be  a  great  reduction  in  engine  efficiency  [in  the  case  of  the 
Jacobs- Shupert  boiler]  as  a  direct  result  because  of  the  increase 
of  back  pressure  required  to  maintain  the  heavy  draft  ' 

In  further  discission  of  the  question  tbu*  raided.  I  would  say, 
first  of  all.  that  the  presentation  of  data  set  forth  hy  your  editorial 
is  entirely  correct,  and  the  spirit  with  which  the  author  ap- 
proaches the  di*ci:**h>n  is  a  mafcr  which  I  grcalh  appreciate. 
The  defect  in  the  presentation  an-es  from  the  fact  that  the  data 
do  not  sustain  the  conclusion. 
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Draft  values  arc  sensitive  to  a  variety  of  influences.  For 
example,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  fire  normally  increases 
the  draft,  all  other  things,  including  the  energy  of  the  exhaust 
jet,  remaining  the  same.  Differences  in  damper  areas  arc  at  once 
reflected  in  the  draft  values.  Neither  of  these  is  a  matter  of 
general  application  in  a  study  of  boiler  efficiencies,  except  as  it 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  analyzing  the  data. 

In  preparing  the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  and  radial-stay  boilers  for  the 
comparative  tests  referred  to,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  have 
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SmoktbO"  Draft  in  Inch**  of  Wat* r 
Back  of  Diaphragm. 
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the  openings  under  the  grate  of  equal  area  for  both  boilers.  In  the 
attempt  to  maintain  equal  thicknesses  of  fire,  the  same  fireman 
served  for  both  boilers.  It  was  intended  to  have  the  diaphragm 
in  the  front  end  of  the  boilers  set  to  provide  an  equal  area  under 
them  ;  but  it  happened  that  in  some  inexplicable  way.  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  front  end  of  the  Jacobs-Shupcrt  boiler  was  set 
lower  than  that  in  the  radial-stay  boiler.  Evidences  of  this  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  draft  values  in  front  of  the  diaphragm 
with  the  draft  values  behind  the  diaphragm  for  both  boilers.  If 
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Fig.  2. 

in  your  editorial  study,  companions  had  been  based  upon  draft 
value  as  observed  behind  the  diaphragm  instead  of  those  observed 
in  front  of  it,  the  performance  of  the  Jacobs- Shupert  boiler  would 
not  have  appeared  inferior  to  that  of  the  radial-stay  boiler.  Such 
a  comparison  is  shown  by  Figs  1  and  2  accompanying.  These 
figures  are  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  editorial  discussion, 
except  that  the  draft  values  are  those  observed  behind  the  dia- 
phragm. Obviously,  the  difference  in  the  comparisons  made  by 
you  and  those  pKMRted  herewith  merely  discloses  the  effect  of 


the  diaphragm.  As  it  was  not  the  plan  of  the  tests  to  make  the 
front  end  arrangement  a  detail  receiving  especial  attention  in  the 
study,  all  of  the  comparisons  presented  in  my  report  arc  properly 
based  upon  draft  values  as  observed  behind  the  diaphragm.  The 
experimental  data  rightly  interpreted  contain  nothing  whit';  sug- 
gests the  inferiority  of  the  Jacohs-Shupert  boiler  as  compared 
with  the  radial-stay  boiler.  YV.  F.  M.  GOM, 

Oe*n  and  Director.  College  of  Engineering  and 
Station,  Univcrsily  of  IlllnoU. 


EVILS  OF  FAVORITISM. 


Niw  Mm™,  March  15,  19U. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  article  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  January' 
17,  in  regard  to  the  wreck  at  Corning,  X.  Y..  and  especially  the 
statement  that  thercshoilil  I  c  greater  care  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  roundhouse  foremen,  traveling  engineers  and  train- 
masters, must  have  impressed  every  well-informed  reader. 

While  we  are  preaching  saftty  let  us  remember  that  though  the 
employees  can  bring  about  wonderful  improvement  by  exercising 
greater  care,  still  the  railroads  themselves — the  officers  "higher 
up'* — must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  if  they  ever  expect 
to  accomplish  the  results  desired. 

No  one  disputes  that  we  have  in  our  railroad  service  a  lot  of 
big,  brainy,  broad  minded,  capable  officers  at  the  helm.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  set  of  men  at 
the  head  of  our  large  financial  and  mercantile  institutions  making 
selections  of  heads  of  departments  as  these  selections  are  made 
in  railroad  work.  A  bank  president  would  not  be  selected  be- 
causcd  he  had  merely  served  as  paying  teller,  nor  would  a  man 
be  chosen  for  the  managership  of  a  large  wholesale  house  be- 
cause he  had  worked  a  few  years  in  the  shoe  department. 

In  regard  to  roundhouse  foremen :  This  officer,  if,  happily,  he 
oc  a  good  one,  should  he  highly  prized.  But.  getting  right  down 
to  brass  tacks,  how  many  really  good  roundhouse  foremen  are 
there  in  the  country  today?  This  is  one  of  the  most  trying  posi- 
tions. Before  a  man  is  considered  competent  to  fill  it  he  must 
have  served  at  least  four  years  as  machinist  apprentice.  The 
natural  inference  then  is  that  he  worked  several  years  at  the 
bench,  as  gang  foreman  and  possibly  as  assistant  roundhouse 
foreman  before  he  finally  becomes  roundhouse  foreman.  It  is, 
therefore,  safe  to  say  that  he  has  spent  at  least  ten  years  fitting 
himself  for  a  roundhouse  foremanship;  and  when  the  time  comes 
he  is  "promoted"'  to  such  a  position  at  the  munificent  salary  of, 
say,  $115  a  month,  which  is  much  less  than  he  could  earn  work- 
ing at  the  trade.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  some  dude  who  wears 
kid  gloves,  a  high  collar  and  a  $40  suit  of  tailor  made  clothes, 
and  whose  entire  railroad  experience  consists  of  three  or  four 
years  spent  in  an  office,  is  promoted  to  the  position  of  transpor- 
tation inspector,  trainmaster,  or  something  else,  at  a  salary  of 
from  $125  to  $200  a  month.  Lots  of  consolation  in  this  for  the 
poor  roundhouse  foreman,  isn't  there? 

Now,  the  traveling  engineers.  Generally  speaking  -they  are 
men  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  as.  in  selecting  men  to  fill 
such  positions  the  brighter  men  among  the  runners  are  chosen. 
They  are  at  least  practical  men.  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  a  great  many  who  are  filling  other  official  positions  on 
our  railroads.  But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  of  these  traveling  engineers  were  not  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess when  they  were  running  engines.  How,  then,  can  they  be 
expected  to  be  successful  as  traveling  engineers? 

The  selection  of  trainmasters  is  a  most  important  matter.  On 
a  certain  road  five  trainmasters  were  formerly  chief  despatches ; 
two  others  had  been  chief  clerks  to  general  superintendents  and 
had  never  put  in  a  day's  practical  experience  at  railroading,  out- 
side of  an  office,  until  they  were  appointed  trainmasters.  An- 
other began  railroading  as  stenographer  to  a  division  superin- 
tendent ;  was  appointed  assistant  yardmaster.  then  general  yard- 
master  and  finally  trainmaster.  Still  another  who  is  holding  down 
a  trainmaster's  job  was  a  station  agent  before  his  promotion.  Now 
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imagine  this  galaxy  of  brainy  (?)  officials  trying  to  elucidate 
the  rules  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  of  engineers  and  con- 
ductors who  have  been  up  against  the  grind  for  twenty  years! 
It  is  a  good  deal  like  having  a  justice  of  the  peace  interpret  the 
law  for  a  supreme  court  judge. 

Not  long  ago  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  trainmaster's  position 
and  the  appointment  of  a  conductor  was  urged.  There  was 
nothing  against  the  man.  He  had  been  in  the  service  a  good 
many  years  and  had  worked  up  to  a  passenger  run.  That  he 
was  qualified  to  be  a  trainmaster  no  one  disputed.  But  the  com- 
pany said  they  were  not  making  trainmasters  out  of  conductors! 
No;  they  will  probably  give  the  place  to  some  pencil  pusher  who 
is  a  particular  friend  of  some  officer  "higher  up." 

It  has  often  been  charged,  and  not  altogether  without  justifica- 
tion, that  too  much  favoritism  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  rail- 
road officers.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  "there  is  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top."  That  is  true  in  a  way,  and  many  men  reach 
the  top  because  they  are  so  energetic  and  practical  that  they 
be  kept  down.  But  as  a  general  thing  it  has  been  my 
that,  in  roost  cases,  the  top  is  reached  much  quicker 
if  you  have  some  fellow  up  there  to  give  you  a  helping  hand  now 
and  then.  Promotion  in  railroad  work  is  not  always  made  on 
merit.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  too  often  true,  and  it  is  the  fellow 
who  has  the  most  influential  friends  higher  up  that  gets  ahead. 

Let  us  have  better  roundhouse  foremen ;  but  pay  them  in  keep- 
ing with  the  responsibility  of  their  position.  Let  us  have  better 
traveling  engineers.  Let  us  have  better  trainmasters,  for  God 
knows  we  need  them ;  but  let  us  select  the  right  kind  of  material, 
conductors  or  traveling  engineers.  Make  promotions  entirely 
upon  merit  and  fitness  for  the  position.  Get  away  from  this 
favoritism  and  use  some  common  sense.  The  railroads,  if  they 
ever  expect  to  escape  criticism  for  the  annual  slaughter  of  pas- 
sengers, must  wake  up  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  If  this  is  not 
done  how  can  they  expect  to  escape  criticism  and  how  will  they 
ever  be  able  to  stem  the  time  of  anti-railroad  legislation? 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  intended  to  reflect  on  "pen 
pushers"  and  clerks.  They  are  an  important  cog  in  our  great 
railroad  machine,  and  very  few  of  them  are  appreciated  as  they 
should  be  They  are  generally  underpaid  and  enjoy  less  privi- 
leges than  any  other  class  of  railroad  employees.  But  you  can't 
take  a  clerk  and  make  a  successful  railroad  official  out  of  him. 
That's  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  M.  M. 


DESIGN  OF  UNDERFRAME  FOR  CARS. 

Cmicmo.  111..  March  7.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Recently  in  looking  over  some  diagrams  of  undcrframing  for 
cars,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  paneling  (hori- 
zontal plane)  was  generally  quadrangular  in  form,  As  the 
quadrangle  will  always  collapse  without  altering  the  length  of 
the  members,  its  strength  is  limited  generally  by  its  corner  con- 
nections without  reference  to  the  individual  members.  The  tri- 
angle is  the  only  rigid  polygon  and  a  truss  is  necessarily  com- 


Flg.  1. 

posed  of  triangles.  This  fundamental  principle  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  to  good  advantage  in  designing  car  bolsters 
and  sills  to  resist  vertical  forces.  We  have  fish  bellied  girders 
and  truss  rods  in  endless  variety. 

The  horizontal  projection,  or  plan,  is  generally  somewhat  like 
Fig.  1.  There  are  two  center  and  two  side  sills  with  bolsters 
between  them.  About  the  only  variation  found  is  in  the  diag- 
onal strut  in  the  end  panel    This  is  sometimes  taken  out  alto- 


gether, and  sometimes  is  placed  between  the  other  two  corners. 
The  pull  and  thrust  is  taken  care  of  by  the  two  center  sills, 
unless  the  end  member  is  stiff  enough  to  transfer  part  of  the 
load  to  the  sides. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  this  demonstration,  we  assume  that  the 
two  center  sills  carry  alt  of  the  load,  they  will  be  in  tension 
when  the  car  is  pulled,  and  in  compression  when  the  car  is 
pushed  with  a  load  ahead,  or  is  bumped  in  switching.  When 
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the  latter  happens  we  have  a  long  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
When  the  car  is  loaded  heavily  enough  to  bend  the  sill  down- 
ward, these  forces  will  only  add  to  the  deflection  in  the  vertical 
plane.  When  the  bending  takes  place  in  the  horizontal  plane 
wc  will  have  a  bending  moment  at  all  points  which  would  be 
proportioned  to  the  deflection.  As  this  curve  would  probably 
be  a  parabola  or  a  hyperbola  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  details  at  this  time.    The  maximum  effect  would  be  pro- 


duced when  this  force  is  concentrated  at  the  center  of  the 
column.  This  force  would  be  a  load  on  the  center  of  the  top 
chord  of  the  right  hand  truss  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  left  hand 
one.  If  now  for  purposes  of  illustration  we  turn  this  truss 
through  90  dcg..  so  that  it  takes  a  vertical  position,  wc  will  have 
the  situation  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  style  of  construction  re- 
quired would  be  a  deck  Pratt  truss  supported  at  A  and  B.  The 
of  panels,  shown  as  five,  would  be  increased  to 
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Fig.  4 

for  a  long  car.  For  the  left  hand  side,  the  style  of  framing  best 
suited  to  carry  the  load  would  be  a  through  Pratt  truss,  a< 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  When  the  bending  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  shown,  we  would  have  similar  diagrams  with  the 
diagonals  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  four  diagrams  are  placed  so  that  those  for  the  left 
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are  over  each  other,  and  those  for  the  right  arc  similarly  placed, 
we  will  have  the  diagram  marked  Fig.  5.   The  compression 
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members  arc  shown  where  there  are  both  kind9.  This  all  looks 
simple  enough  when  based  on  fundamental  principles.  The 
form  of  truss  with  vertical  struts  was  selected  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  to  carry  vertical  loads  in  any  case  and  sections 
suitable  for  bending  stresses  will  be  suitable  for  struts  in  most 
cases.  If  wc  wish  to  regard  the  whole  system  as  a  column  with 
the  toads  uniformly  distributed  at  the  ends,  we  would  then  have 
a  column  with  the  lattice  system  now  in  common  use  for  com- 
pression members. 

When  the  train  is  on  a  curve,  the  car  ahead  and  the  car  behind 


Fig.  6 


pull  the  ends  sideways.  This  brings  a  lateral  thrust  on  the  king 
bolt  of  the  truck  which  must  be  distributed  through  the  floor 
system.  If  the  speed  is  greater  than  that  for  which  the  curve  is 
elevated,  there  will  be  an  outward  thrust,  which  will  be  applied 
at  the  king  bolt,  but  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
preceding.  Their  algebraic  sum  will  be  applied  to  the  floor 
system,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7.   There  will  be  two  loads  at 


the  panel  points,  and  the  same  form  will  be  required  as  in  the 
foregoing.  When  the  speed  is  less  than  that  for  which  the 
curve  is  elevated,  the  thrust  will  add  to  that  of  the  pull  of  the 
train,  in  front  and  behind  the  car  in  question. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  in  the  foregoing  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  question  of  elastic  distention,  etc.,  but  simply  to  tind 
out  if  there  is  any  objection  to  using  the  truss  principle.  The 
truss  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  economical  for  similar 
forms  of  construction,  and  it  seems  odd  that  competent  de- 
signers have  not  gone  into  the  matter.  If  they  have.  I  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  ideas  in  print,  and  so  cannot 
tell  what  have  been  the  objections  to  the  truss  in  limes  past.  If 
the  material  now  used  is  necessary  to  withstand  the  lateral 
stresses,  it  would  appear  that  a  lesser  amount  can  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  by  making  a  careful  analysis  and 
a  scientific  design.  Paul  M  L\  Bach. 

AwLtnnt  Engineer.  Chicago,  Rock  Wnr<l  4  Pacific. 

THE  CONDUCTOR'S  AUTHORITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Sam  F»*ncisc.i,  Cat..  Match  25.  191  J. 
To  the  Editor  cr  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  letter  in  your  issue  of  March  7.  entitled.  "The  Captain 
of  a  Freight  Train  Crew."  is  interesting  and  logical  I  do  not 
think,  however,  the  writer  gave  full  expression  to  the  points  he 
had  in  mind.  Particularly,  it  appears  to  me  the  conductor's 
judgment  of  and  authority  over  his  men  is  not  accorded  the  rat- 
ing it  deserves,  considering  his  responsibilities,  and  assuming  that 
he  is.  fundamentally,  a  man  of  good  judgment. 

He  does  not  have  authority  to  employ  or  discharge,  and  when 
on  the  p-ad  or  in  a  yard  with  a  man  who  proves  indifferent  or 
incompetent  the  only  remedy  he  may  adopt  is  to  relieve  the  man 
of  responsibility,  and  reapportion  the  work:  perhaps  assume 
some  of  the  duties  bi'iself,  and  report  by  wire  or  in  person. 
Often,  however  conditions  oblige  him  to  work  the  man  into 
terminal  or  to  the  end  of  the  shift,  after  which  the  latter  may- 
be superficially  questioned  by  an  officer,  and.  perhaps,  with  mere 
reprimand  or  warning,  continued  on  the  run.  or  assigned  to 
another.    Although  an  inexperienced  man  may  be  sent  out  as  a 


student  two  or  three  trips  and  be  approved  by  the  conductor 
under  whom  be  works,  the  conductor's  judgment  of  him  cannot 
be  other  than  superficial,  as  the  traits  of  men  cannot  be  fully 
studied  in  so  short  a  time.  Aside  from  this,  if  the  man  is 
accepted  after  trial  he  may  be  assigned  to  a  conductor  other  than 
the  one  with  whom  he  was  tried  and  who.  therefore,  to  some  ex- 
tent is  expected  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  others.  Brakcmen 
and  switchmen  are  often  assigned  to  work  with  a  conductor  with 
whom  they  arc  neither  psychologically  or  mentally  fitted  to  join 
in  responsibilities. 

In  the  army  a  captain  does  not  recruit  his  men,  ordinarily, 
but  he  docs  have  practically  unlimited  authority  over  them  dur- 
ing engagements  on  the  field;  and  in  times  of  stress,  if  he  is 
beyond  the  range  of  superior  authority,  conditions  may  justify 
him  in  exercising  the  power  of  life  and  death;  subject  to  review, 
of  course,  by  his  superiors  at  any  time.  From  the  standpoint  of 
averting  disaster  the  responsibilities  of  the  conductor  arc  as  great 
in  their  way  as  are  those  of  the  captain.  The  duties  of  a  train 
crew  are  varied  and  many  during  the  day  or  trip,  while  the 
units  of  a  military  organization  arc,  generally,  only  expected  to 
act  in  unison  in  a  given  action  or  direction. 

Brakcmen  and  switchmen  at  times  are  indifferent  to  duty  be- 
cause of  lack  of  full  respect  for  the  orders  or  judgment  of  the 
conductor,  knowing  the  limits  of  his  authority  and  also  knowing 
that  the  conductor  is  invariably  involved  in  the  results  of  failures 
of  his  men;  and  indifference  is  often  the  primary  cause  of 
accident  or  disaster.  The  conductor  often  handles  switches, 
makes  couplings,  gages  clearances,  etc.,  merely  because  he 
realizes  his  ultimate  responsibility,  and  therefore  partially  under- 
takes the  duties  of  his  men.  fearing  to  fully  trust  them  under 
complex  or  hazardous  conditions.  Individual  instances  have 
occurred  where  men  have  damaged  equipment  or  track,  or 
hazarded  lives,  after  the  conductor  had  properly  cautioned  them 
to  be  alert  as  regards  the  position  of  switches,  watching  clear- 
ances, etc.  Often,  I  think,  conductors  are  jointly  disciplined 
with  their  men  when  it  is  not  morally  just  to  do  so. 
■  Trainmen  or  switchmen  are  employed  by  officers  or  their  office 
representatives,  and  the  conductors,  individually  and  as  a  body, 
can  exercise  no  judgment  until  on  the  road  or  in  the  yard  with 
the  men,  and  then  their  estimate,  generally  practical  and  fair, 
can  be  emphasized  by  emphatic  action  if  necessary,  but  only 
through  action  by  an  officer  whose  judgment,  fundamentally, 
may  not  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  conductor.  Surely,  this  is 
no  reflection  when  wc  recall  that  many  conductors  have  been 
appointed  to  office  and  have  proved  themselves  efficient. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  conductors  were  allowed  some  degree 
of  joint  participation  in  the  selection  and  discipline  of  men  who 
arc  to  assume  responsibilities  tinder  their  direction?  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  difficult  to  determine  equitable  and  practical 
measures  for  governing  their  authority.  Nevertheless,  this  fea- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  in  the  con- 
duct of  transportation,  and  deserves  keen  study  by  officers  from 
practical  and  psychological  viewpoints.  Generally,  the  practical 
phase  is  given  more  study  than  the  psychological,  although  the 
latter  should  be  regarded  equally  important  with  the  former. 

F.MVI.V  SwERCAL. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  FREIGHT  HOUSE  FORCES;  DAMAGED 
FREIGHT. 


Kansas  City.  March  10.  19U. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  practically  every  railway  of 
importance  in  this  country  has  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  reduce 
its  loss  and  damage  account.  While  the  details  may  vary  some- 
what on  the  different  lines,  the  general  principle  involved  is  one 
of  education  and  instruction  among  all  classes  of  employees  who 
have  to  do  with  the  handling  of  freight,  in  order  that  they  may 
better  appreciate  the  causes  contributing  to  loss  and  damage  and 
thus  lie  in  a  position  to  prevent  it. 

The  result,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  reforms  of  this  na- 
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lure,  is  for  a  •.  ■  -  extremely  gratifying;  but  after  a  year  or  two 
it  is  apparent  u;  n  analysis  that  while  a  substantial  improvement 
has  been  effect.''!  along  certain  lines,  the  showing  in  other  direc- 
tions is  very  in: satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  felt  that  the  progress  made 
has  not  been  o  :;.mensurate  with  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those 
who  were  directing  :l'e  campaign.  Much  effective  work  has  been 
done  to  tatter  '.he  pi  ysical  condition  of  freight  cars,  to  induce 
shippers  to  improve  the  character  of  their  packages  and  to  super- 
vise the  handling  given  freight  by  train  and  yard  crews;  but  the 
most  prolific  source  of  loss  and  damage,  in  the  case  of  less  than 
carload  freight,  is  the  improper  handling  it  receives  at  freight  sta- 
tions, and  the  result  of  the  campaign  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this 
feature  is  in  many  respects  discouraging. 

This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  the  chief  one  of  them 
is  that  we  have  been  unable  to  develop  in  certain  classes  of  em- 
ployees a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  their  work.  It 
is  only  by  instilling  this  into  the  minds  of  our  employees  who 
handle  freight  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  bring  about  the  results 
we  arc  after.  This  attitude  of  the  employee  toward  his  work  may 
fjc  developed  by  appealing  to  his  self-interest,  or  by  fear  of 
discipline  or  loss  of  position ;  but,  regardless  of  how  it  is  ac- 
complished, he  must  have  it,  if  there  is  to  be  efficient  service 
obtained  from  him. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  results  of  such  a 
campaign  as  I  have  mentioned  that  the  employees  who  have 
gained  the  most  and  whose  services  have  correspondingly  im- 
proved, have  been  the  ones  who  had  the  most  to  lose  and  who 
were  therefore  the  most  susceptible  to  discipline.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  the  case  of  station  sen  ice  the  handling  of  the  freight 
is  delegated  to  subordinates,  who  are  hard  to  reach,  and  who 
cause  the  most  trouble. 

Our  over,  short  and  damage  statistics  show  that  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  errors  made  which  result  in  either  loss  or 
damage  occur  at  the  transfer  stations.  I  mean  by  this  the  dis- 
trict or  division  terminals  where  merchandise  cars  are  worked 
and  where  platform  forces  are  maintained;  and  it  is  at  such 
places  that  our  efforts  to  improve  the  service  meet  with  the  most 
discouraging  results,  because  of  the  changes  that  arc  continually 
taking  place  among  the  men  and  the  impossibility  of  developing 
and  maintaining  anything  like  a  satisfactory  organization. 

These  changes  arc  brought  about  by  fluctuations  in  labor 
conditions  along  the  line.  When  farmers  or  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  in  need  of  men  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  better 
wages  than  the  railroad  company,  whose  scale  is  far  less  elastic ; 
and  the  railroad  gets  what  is  left.  We  are  continually  breaking 
in  new  men  in  the  freight  houses  whose  only  idea  is  to  hold  the 
job  until  something  better  turns  up.  In  the  struggle  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  a  few  well  organized  classes  of  employees 
and  still  operate  their  roads  at  a  profit,  executives  have  been  slow 
to  meet  the  need  for  better  pay  among  the  great  body  of  un- 
organized employees;  and  with  the  grafting  of  each  succeeding 
demand  to  the  former,  ire  prospects  of  the  latter  appear  to  be- 
come more  and  more  rcmo:e,  The  result  is  that  men  of  fair  in- 
telligence and  capability  who  were  willing  to  work  formerly  for 
the  wages  paid  station  help  have  forsaken  this  field  for  em- 
ployment that  offers  better  pay  and  in  most  cases  shorter 
hours;  so  that,  generally  speaking,  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
secure  the  same  class  of  help  in  our  freight  houses  that  we  did 
a  few  years  ago 

The  wages  paid  freight-house  help  at  the  present  time  ap- 
proximate those  paid  track  repairers,  and  if  the  railroads  of  this 
country  are  findirg  it  hard  to  secure  good  foremen  for  their 
sections  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  cx|tcricncing  similar 
difficulty  in  kerping  up  the  standard  of  their  freight-house  fore- 
men and  check  clerks ;  and  when  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  correct  tnd  careful  receiving,  inspecting,  checking,  hand 
lint;  and  stowing  of  freight,  together  with  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  numberless  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
special  tommoditics,  is  placed  upon  these  men.  it  is  not  difficult 
to  Me  why  we  continue  to  have  the  same  b>Ss  and  damage 
troubles  year  after  year.    The  agent  who  is  [ace  to  face  with 


the  problem  of  trying  to  build  up  an  efficient  freight-house  or- 
ganization out  of  this  material  is  frequently  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  obliged  to  retain  men  whom  he  knows  to  be  care- 
less and  incompetent,  through  sheer  inability  to  get  new  men 
in  case  he  should  discharge  the  present  force. 

The  position  of  freight-house  foreman  is  one  of  no  little  im- 
portance. To  my  mind  it  demands  an  equal  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  responsibility  with  that  of  chief  clerk  or  cashier;  and 
yet  we  pick  up  foremen  without  any  regard  to  their  qualifications 
and  pay  them  lower  wages  than  the  average  unskilled  laborer 
commands  in  the  same  community  and  then  expect  them  to 
possess  the  executive  ability  necessary  to  keep  things  running 
smoothly  on  the  freight  platform.  The  wonder  is  that  we  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  wc  do.  We  pay  good  salaries  to  our  cashiers 
and  revising  clerks  fo  as  to  secure  men  who  are  honest  an  1 
competent  in  order  that  our  revenue  may  be  protected,  but  we 
turn  the  job  of  checking  valuable  merchandise  over  to  a  laborer 
at  a  dollar  forty  a  day.  Where  the  incompetent  revising  clerk 
may  lose  a  couple  of  dollars  of  revenue  the  incompetent  check 
clerk  is  more  likely  to  cost  us  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  by 
delivering  a  box  of  household  goods  with  the  wrong  shipment, 
or  receipting  for  something  he  did  not  get.  I  believe  it  is  just 
as  vital,  if  not  more  so,  for  us  to  have  honest,  competent  and 
reliable  freight-house  foremen,  check  clerks  and  stowmen.  as  it 
is  to  have  these  same  qualities  in  our  chief  clerks  and  cashiers; 
and  the  only  way  1  know  of  to  secure  and  retain  such  men  is  to 
pay  them  salaries  that  arc  somewhere  in  proportion  to  the  quali- 
fications we  expect  them  to  have. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  to  make  a  general  increase 
in  the  pay  of  all  station  help  would  mean  such  an  enormous  sum 
in  the  aggregate  that  it  would  be  impracticable,  and  also  that  in 
the  event  that  this  was  done  the  railroads  would  still  be  com- 
peting with  industries  along  their  lines  for  the  labor  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  individuals  at  higher  wages  but  with  no  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  character  of  the  services  ob- 
tained This  would  doubtless  be  true  if  such  a  horizontal  in- 
crease were  made,  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  step  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  I  believe  that  by 
judiciously  expending  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  we  arc  now  payirg  out  annually  in  loss  and  damage 
claims,  v  e  could  increase  the  salaries  of  foremen,  check  clerks 
ai  d  stowmen  at  the  more  important  stations,  where  most  of  the 
errors  arc  now  being  made,  to  a  point  where  they  would  attract 
into  these  positions  a  better  class  of  young  men  who  would  not 
<  nly  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work  and  fill  these 
places  efficiently,  but  would  also  be  capable  of  being  advanced  to 
more  responsible  posts. 

Anyone  who  has  handled  o.  >..  *  u.  investigations  must  realize 
what  a  tremendous  reduction  could  be  mrde  in  loss  and  damage 
if  it  were  possibte  to  make  the  man  who  bandies  the  freight  take 
the  same  interest  in  its  welfare  that  he  world  if  the  goods  be- 
longed to  himself;  and  while  perhaps  it  is  not  within  human 
nature  to  attain  this  degree  of  perfection,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished through  appeal  to  a  man's  self  interest  by  making  his 
job  mean  something  to  him  and  then  holding  him  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  results. 

The  question  of  truckers  under  this  scheme  becomes  a  simple 
one.  By  taking  from  them  all  responsibility  except  that  of  push- 
ing a  truck  wc  arc  then  getting  just  what  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect when  we  hired  them— common  unskilled  labor— and  when 
we  expect  anything  more  from  this  class  of  help  we  are  simply 
deluding  ourselves.  Truckers  can  come  and  go,  but  if  we  have 
competent  foremen,  checkers  and  stowmen  who  arc  interested  in 
their  work  and  who  arc  held  strictly  to  account  for  all  errors 
that  arc  made,  the-  changes  among  the  truckers  will  not  affect 
the  ell  cicncy  of  the  freight-house  force  in  the  least,  and  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  accomplish  results  through  the  placing  of  in- 
ilividual  responsibility  in  connection  with  an  effective  system  of 
discipline  (bat  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  eliminating  what  I 
believe  is  at  present  by  fur  the  largest  contributing  cause  of  our 
loss  and  damage  payments.  K  J 
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THE  SAND   PATCH  TUNNEL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Additional  Facilities  Just  Completed  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  In  Crossing  the  Summit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 


'I  he  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  just  completed  the  construction  of 
a  4.000  ft.  double  track  tunnel  alongside  its  present  single  track 
bore  at  Sand  Patch,  Somerset  County.  Pa.,  on  the  ConnclUvillc 
division.  This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  heavy  railroad  tunnel 
construction  and  rock  excavation  which  was  complicated  by  two 
unusual  and  disastrous  slides,  involving  200,000  cu.  yds.  of  solid 
rock,  and  the  resulting  cave-in  and  tie-up  of  the  existing  tunnel, 
adjacent  to  the  new  work. 

Sand  Patch  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
from  Cumberland,  Md..  via  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago,  at  the  summit 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  at  elevation  2273.  It  is  23  miles 
west  of  Cumberland  and  117  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
situation  at  this  summit  was  an  especially  difficult  one  from  an 


Profiles  of  New  and  Old  Tunnels. 

operating  standpoint,  owing  not  only  to  the  long  and  heavy  ap- 
proach grades  of  1.5  per  cent,  from  the  cast  and  1  per  cent 
from  the  west,  but  more  particularly  to  the  old  Sand  Patch  tun- 
nel, located  on  the  steep  east  approach,  wjiich  in  addition  to  being 
on  a  1.0  per  cent,  grade,  is  only  built  for  single  track,  restricting 
the  running  track  facilities  of  the  division  from  double  track. 

The  old  tunnel  is  4777  ft.  long,  on  a  tangent,  and  is  located 
with  its  west  portal  700  ft.  east  of  the  actual  summit  It  was 
completed  in  1871,  after  an  interrupted  period  of  construction  of 
17  years,  during  eight  years  of  which  work  was  actually  under 
way.    Although  constructed  for  single  track,  provision  was  made 


freight  and  35  tonnage  freight — as  well  as  numerous  switching 
and  pusher  movements.  This  heavy  traffic  had  resulted  in 
considerable  congestion,  with  the  incidental  delays  to  trains  and 
train  crew  over-time.  Indeed,  so  congested  had  the  traffic  been 
that  at  times  for  an  entire  day  the  tunnel  was  used  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions — the  adverse  grades,  the  single 
track,  poorly  lined  and  poorly  ventilated  tunnel,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  nature  of  the  traffic— the  operating  difficulties  were 
obvious.  They  had  their  most  pronounced  effect  on  tonnage 
freights,  which  require  two  pushers  both  east  and  west  bound. 
One  of  the  westbound  pushers  was  forced  to  cut  off  at  the  cast 
end  on  account  of  the  sulphur  fumes  in  tunnel,  while  the  other 
had  to  work  up  the  grade  through  the  tunnel  using  forced  draft 
for  the  entire  length.  Both  castbound  pushers  cut  off  at  the 
summit  at  the  west  end.  Aside  from  the  congestion  and  the 
resulting  costly  operation,  there  was  the  element  of  inconvenience 
in  operating  through  the  tunnel  due  to  scant  clearance  and  poor 
ventilation.  Added  to  this,  trainmen  have  been  overcome  by  the 
gases,  so  that,  in  short,  the  old  tunnel  presented  a  most  dis- 
agreeable and  burdensome  feature  from  every  aspect. 

PROPOSED  LAYOUT. 

Studies  and  investigations  to  improve  these  conditions  have 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  ten  years,  covering  a  variety  of 
propr  sitions,  including  a  long  low-grade  cut-off  line,  and  a  low- 
grade  line  involving  a  three-mile  tunnel.  They  culminated  in 
the  spring  of  1911,  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  double-track  line  11,000  ft.  long,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  present  tracks, 

The  proposed  new  line  and  its  relation  to  the  present  one  is 
shown  in  the  plan  and  profile.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  new 
line  involves  the  construction  of  a  4,000  ft.  tunnel  just  north 
of,  and  making  an  acute  angle  with,  the  present  line;  an  cast 
approach  cut  of  75,000  cu.  yds.,  and  a  west  approach  cut  of 
425,000  cu  yds.  The  scheme  also  provides  for  a  revised  aline- 
mcnt  of  the  old  line  east  of  the  tunnel  for  2,600  ft.,  and  on  the 
west  for  a  200-car  capacity  set-out  yard  with  wye  connections 
for  eastbound  tonnage  trains. 

According  to  the  original  figures  the  quantities  involved  were 
130.000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  excavation  in  tunnel;  500,000  cu.  yds. 


Allnement  of  New  and  Old  Tunnels. 


wherever  permanent  stone  lining  was  installed,  for  a  future 
second  track,  the  arch  being  placed  on  a  bench  at  the  springing 
line.  Dry  ashlar  masonry  was  used  for  lining ;  this  was,  however, 
used  only  in  a  relatively  few  places,  where  the  original  builders 
thought  necessary.  Owing  to  the  treacherous  character  of  the 
rock  it  has  since  been  necessary  to  timber  all  the  unlincd  part>. 
except  one  section  of  100  ft.  and  to  under-timber  the  stone  lined 
portion  as  well,  thus  reducing  the  overhead  clearance  to  16  ft. 
above  the  rail.  Four  shafts  wote  built  at  irregular  intervals 
along  the  old  tunnel;  of  these  one  is  closed,  and  the  other  three 
provide  the  only  means  of  artificial  ventilation. 

The  train  movements  through  this  tunnel  were  very  numerous, 
comprising  an  average  of  57  trains  per  day— 16  passenger,  8  fast 


of  rock  excavation  in  cuts,  and  27,000  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete  in  tunnel  lining  and  culverts,  The  item  of  rock,  ex- 
cavation in  cuts  was,  however,  increased  to  700,000  cu.  yds 
through  two  successive  landslides  in  the  west  approach  cut. 
which  will  be  described  later. 

The  maximum  grade  on  the  new  line  is  1.5  per  cent,  on  the 
east  approach  to  the  new  tunnel;  the  same  as  the  existing 
maximum  grade  Through  the  new  tunnel,  however,  the  grade 
is  0.5  per  cent,  the  ruling  road  engine  grade  on  the  division 
which  will  eliminate  all  pusher  service  through  the  tunnel  Be- 
cause of  its  short  length,  the  new  line  will  not  permit  of  an 
increase  in  the  loading  of  tonnage  trains  on  the  division;  in 
fact,  the  line  was  not  designed,  even  as  a  connecting  link,  to 
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afford  permanent  relief  from  the  adverse  grades  in  this  terri- 
tory; but,  its  purpose  is  primarily  to  relieve  the  congested  and 
restricted  conditions  through  the  old  tunnel. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  improvement  the  operating  methods 
•  <n  the  division  will  remain  practically  unchanged,  except  as  to  the 
return  trips  of  the  pushers  and  the  loading  of  eastbound  trains. 
Within  the  changed  district,  the  contemplated  scheme  of  opera- 
tion proposes  the  use  of  the  two  new  tunnel  tracks  for  west- 
bound traffic  only.  The  old  tunnel,  after  being  enlarged  and  re- 
lined,  is  to  be  used  for  all  eastbound  trains,  its  grades  in  this 
direction  being  favorable  to  the  traffic. 

East  and  westbound  trains  will  have  their  tonnage  increased 
somewhat  by  the  use  of  heavier  pushers.  Eastbound  pushers 
will  cut  off  at  the  west  end  and  lighten  the  trains  for  safe 
operation  down  the  long  and  steep  east  slope,  placing  the  surplus 
cars  on  the  eastbound  set-out  tracks  previously  mentioned. 
Westbound  pushers  will  cut  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel. 
When  necessary  they  will  bring  along  extra  crews,  run  light  to 
the  west  end,  pick  up  the  cars  on  the  set  out  tracks  and  haul 
them  eastward.    Otherwise  westbound  pushers  will  back  up  as 


shale  prevailed.  The  loose  earth  made  it  necessary  to  timber 
the  shaft  for  a  depth  of  25  ft. ;  below  this  point  timbering  was 
not  resorted  to,  because  of  the  solidity  of  the  rock  formation 
The  timbering  consisted  of  horizontal  10  in.  x  10  in.  waters 
placed  six  ft.  center  to  center;  2  in.  x  6  in.  lagging,  and  two 
intermediate  10  in.  x  10  in  struts  spaced  equally;  dividing  the 
shaft  into  three  compartments.  While  the  shafts  were  provided 
primarily  to  expedite  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  use  them  for  ventilation  as  well.  To  make  them  per- 
manently suitable  for  this,  it  is  proposed  to  line  them  throughout 
with  concrete,  and  carry  them,  above  ground  level. 

HEADINGS. 

From  the  foot  of  each  shaft,  headings  9  ft.  x  16  ft.  in  size 
were  immediately  started  in  both  directions.  The  two  from  the 
east  shaft,  driven  as  top  headings,  were  placed  so  that  their 
base  was  at  the  elevation  of  the  wall  plate,  the  roof  being  nearly 
at  the  elevation  of  the  future  roof  of  the  completed  tunnel. 

From  the  west  shaft  the  procedure  was  somewhat  different. 
The  west  heading  was  dm  en  as  a  bottom  heading,  the  floor 


General  View  of    Concrete  Mixing  Plant  at  Eatt  Portal. 


heretofore.  In  this  manner  the  actual  pusher  mileage  will  be 
somewhat  reduced,  a  considerable  light  return  pusher  mileage 
will  be  eliminated,  and  above  all,  a  very  large  amount  of  over- 
time of  all  engine  crews  will  be  saved  by  the  facilitated  opera- 
tion. 

VERTICAL  SHAFTS. 

In  the  Spring  of  1911  the  contract  for  the  work  was  let,  and 
about  May  I  the  work  was  actively  begun.  One  steam  shovel 
outfit  with  drills,  etc.,  was  placed  in  the  cast  approach  cut. 
While  the  approach  excavation  to  the  tunnel  portals  was  in  prog- 
ress, two  vertical  shafts.  12  ft.  x  22  ft.  in  size,  No.  1,  200  ft.  deep 
and  No.  2.  133  ft.  deep,  were  sunk  transversely  at  points  1,300  and 
3.300  ft.  from  the  cast  portal.  As  little  water  was  encountered, 
they  presented  no  unusual  features.  Table  1  shows  the  rate  of 
progress  attained  in  sinking  these  shafts. 

TABLE  I. 

Period  Lineal  feet  Yardafe 

of  con-  of  progresi  ttmovei 

Shaft.         Orplh.          Vardafc.         atruclion.  per  day.  per  day. 

So.  LBm  ...200  ft.             2.904             6K  days             2.96  4J 

No.  2.  WtM  ..JJJft.             1.9  J 1             S  2  days             2.  So  17 

\t  both  shafts  a  layer  of  1<mhc  earth  and  soil  about  14  ft.  in 
depth  was  found,  from  which  point  to  the  bottom  red  sandstone 


being  on  the  proposed  sub-grade  line  of  the  completed,  tunnel; 
the  cast  heading  from  this  shafrwas  started  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  o,f  an  experiment  for  this  class 
of  rock,  the  contractor's  idea  being  that  the  subsequent  excava- 
tion work  within  tunnel  sections  would  be  more  easily  performed 
by  blasting  the  material  from  above  and  dropping  it  down  into 
the  heading  and  then  loading,  by  which  method  he  was  counting 
on  no  timber.  After  the  west  shaft  headings  had  been  driven 
a  distance  of  700  ft.  it  was  found  that  this  bottom  heading  plan 
was  inadvisable,  as  the  rock  was  not  self-supporting  and  required 
timbering  throughout  The  cast  heading  was  then  continued  on 
an  upward  grade  of  5  per  cent,  until  its  base  was  at  tin-  wall 
plate  grade,  when  it  was  driven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  east 
shaft  headings.  The  west  heading  from  the  west  shaft  was 
rcdriven  as  a  top  heading. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  1911,  the  excavation  of  the  east 
approach  cut  was  sufficiently  low  to  permit  the  driving  of  a  top 
heading  toward  the  cast  shaft,  which  made  the  tilth  heading  to 
be  worked,  shown  in  Table  2  as  No.  I  hcadinc.  east  portal 

The  excavation  of  the  material  in  the  first  beading  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  usual  method  of  column  drilling  and  shooting; 
the  muck  was  loaded  by  hand  into  narrow  gage  2-yd.  end  dump 
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Day* 

Average  daily 

pi 

ire**. 

worked 

Yardage. 

2  shiftt. 

Lin.  ft. 

•  Yardage. 

3.743 

75 

9.33 

49.92 

3,100 

81 

7.33 

38.27 

5.200 

113.5 

8.63 

45.81 

5.H00 

132.5 

7.62 

43.77 

j  I'li.i 

106. 5 

6.52 

37.56 

Oliver  cars,  hauled  to  the  shafts  by  mules,  elevated  to  the  surface, 
and  wasted  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  progress  made 
in  this  work  is  briefly  given  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  2. 

l.englh 


Heading  from  lin.  ft. 

No.  1,  Eait  portal    700 

No.  2,  Shaft  No.  I— Ea»t.  594 
No,  3.  Shaft  No.  I — West.  979 
No.  4.  Shaft  Nu.  2-EaM.  1.009 
No.  5,  Shaft  No.  2— West.  614 

The  second  heading,  embracing  the  enlargement  to  complete 
tunnel  section  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  first  heading,  followed 
closely  after  the  first.  The  material  was  handled  as  that  from 
the  first  heading. 

TIM  nut 

The  material  penetrated  by  the  tunnel  is  red  sand  stone  shale, 
the  strata  of  which  dips  northward  rather  uniformly  at  an  angle 
of  from  15  deg.  to  20  deg.  with  the  horizon  and  almost  directly 
toward  the  new  tunnel  center  line.  In  many  places  the  rock  is 
very  solid  and  stable;  in  others  it  is  rendered  treacherous  by 
transverse  and  almost  vertical  seams  normal  to  the  dipping  plane 
and  approximately  parallel  with  the  new  tunnel  center  line. 

Under  those  conditions,  and  after  the  change  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  heading  plan,  the  contractor  decided  to  timber  the 
tunnel  throughout.  This  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the  widening 
out  of  the  second  heading  permitted,  the  average  weekly  progress 
being  40  lin.  ft.  The  timberings  were  spaced  on  5-ft.  centers 
ind  consisted  of  seven  segments  of  12  in.  x  12  in.  timbers  sup- 


Inside  of  New  Tunnel  Showing  Brick  Facing  Over  Crown  of 

Arch. 

potted  on  a  12  in.  x  12  in.  wall  plate.  Two  inch  lagging  was 
placed  over  the  timbers,  and  the  sjtacc  aliove  this  to  the  limits 
of  the  excavation  was  carefully  dry-packed. 

IIC.NCII. 

The  bench  was  broken  by  simultaneously  shooting  four  vertical 
holes  17  ft  deep  spaced  10  ft.  apart,  drilled  in  transverse  rows  on 
14  ft  center*  The  outer  holes  were  kept  3  ft.  from  the  wall 
plate.  This  spacing,  except  in  several  instances,  broke  the  rock 
practically  to  complete  rock  cxcavntii  n  tines  without  injuring 
the  wall  plate.  From  the  east  portal  to  shaft  Ma  2,  a  distance 
of  2.7!*)  ft.,  ibis  loostned  material  was  Ionic  I  from  March  1  to 


June  [,  1912,  into  narrow  gage  dump  cars  by  an  air-operated 
Model  40  Marion  shovel,  which  was  replaced  June  1  by  a  Model 
60  Marion  shovel  with  a  special  short  boom.  The  cars  were 
hauled  to  and  from  the  east  dump  in  trains  of  ten,  by  18  ton 
Porter  dinkeys.  The  dump  cars  were  snatched  singly  to  and 
from  the  working  face  at  the  shovel  by  an  air  hoist  and  cable. 
Siding  facilities  on  the  dinkey  track  enabled  the  switching  of 
these  single  cars  from  an  empty  to  a  loaded  track. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  work  a  second  Model  00  shovel 
from  the  west  portal  eastwardly.  but  the  work  in  the  west  ap- 
proach cut  was  delayed  to  such  an  extent  thai  this  proved  im- 
practicable. In  August.  1912,  a  Model  40  Marion  shovel  was 
brought  in  dismantled  from  the  west  portal  through  the  enlarged 


Old  Tunnel  After  Removal  of  Cave  In. 

heading,  erected  at  shaft  No.  2,  and  started  toward  the  west 
portal  loading  the  bench,  to  expedite  this  work.  The  material 
loaded  by  this  shovel  was  hauled  to  shaft  No.  2,  elevated  to  the 
surface  and  wasted  on  the  mountain  side. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  average  progress  made  by 
each  of  these  shovels,  the  time  worked  and  the  yardage  removed. 
TABLE  J. 

Number  Average  progress.  Maximum  progtea* 

of  shift*  per  shift,  one  shift. 

worked  /  *  ^     ,  *  — \ 

Shovel.        <I0  hours*.       Lin.  ft.      Yardage.     I  -in.  ft.  Yardage. 

Model  40   107  9.S  109  14  280  eu.  yds- 

Model  60    220  11.0  220  21  420  cu.  yds. 

'Model  40   43  14.0  IM  20  240  eu.  yds. 

•Note:  Yardage  per  foot  of  Model  40  shovel  vac  reduced  on  account  of 
bottom  heading.  40  |«rr  cent,  of  the  material  being  previously  removed. 

The  figures  arc  not  comparative,  not  only  because  of  the  differ- 
ent powered  shovels,  but  because  of  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed by  each  in  transporting  the  muck  to  the  dump.  Attention 
is.  however,  called  to  the  good,  general  average  attained  by  the 
Model  60  shovel,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  usual, 
and  larlicved  to  be  a  record  for  this  class  of  work. 

A  trimming  gang  followed  closely  after  the  shovel.  It  trimmed 
the  falls  to  proper  section  where  ncec-nry  with  jap  drills,  and 
reinforced  the  wall  plate  by  plumb  posts  wherever  it  was  loosened 
by  the  shovel  operations. 

TUNNEL   LINING    AND  PORTALS. 

After  considering  the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  cr mmon  types  of  lining,  all  brick,  all  concrete,  and  con- 
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crctc  side-walls  with  brick  arch,  a  somewhat  novel  design  was 
adopted.  It  called  for  a  monolithic  concrete  structure  through- 
out, with  a  single  row  of  brick  inlaid  in  the  arch  between  the 
25  <leg.  lines,  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  photograph.  Each 
fourth  row  of  brick  arc  laid  as  headers,  to  more  thoroughly  bind 
the  brick  to  the  concrete. 

It  is  considered  that  this  design  provides  the  economy  and 
other  advantages  due  to  a  monolithic  and  completely  filled  struc- 
ture of  concrete  over  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates  the 
objection  against  the  former,  in  that  the  row  of  brick  will  pre- 
vent the  otherwise  rapid  disintegration  of  the  concrete  from  the 
locomotive  gases  and  blast.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
provision  is  made  for  a  concrete  ditch  on  one  side,  for  two  4-way 


The  Completed  Eart  Portal. 

ducts  for  electric  power  and  telegraph  lines,  for  cable  boxes  for 
electrical  apparatus,  and  for  the  usual  refuge  niches.  In  the 
design  of  the  portals,  a  massive  structure,  and  one  not  lacking  in 
architectural  treatment,  was  sought. 

coNmcrr.  plajitt. 
To  handle,  mix  and  place  the  materials  embraced  by  the  27.000 
cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  the  tunnel  lining  required  an  extensive 
concrete  plant.  This  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  at  the  east 
end.  because  of  the  advanced  stage  at  which  the  work  at  that 
point  was  maintained.  The  plant  as  built  along  the  standard 
gage  delivery  tracks  on  the  north  side  of  the  cast  approach  cut 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  It  embraces  essentially  a  set 
of  sand,  stone  and  gravel  storage  bins,  a  hoist  and  cable  with 
elevating  trestle  for  hauling  this  material  to  supply  bins  over 
the  mixing  platform  and  two  steanvdriven  one  yard  Smith 
mixers,  with  the  usual  provision  for  cement  storage  and  water 
supply. 

The  three  storage  bins  arc  located  about  700  ft.  cast  of  the 
mixing  plant,  at  the  foot  of  the  1  :1  slope  from  the  delivery  track 
Their  floor  level  is  from  12  to  16  ft.  below  rail.  They  are  of 
wood,  having  a  capacity  of  approximately  1.500  cu.  yds.  each, 
anil  are  supported  by  posts  over  a  narrow  gage  track  by  which 
the  materials  are  hauled  to  the  mixer,  hopper  doors  in  the  floor 
being  provided  to  load  the  cars.  The  material  coming  in  stand- 
ard gage  cars  is  cast  down  a  slope  by  hand  into  the  binds  or 
placed  by  a  locomotive  crane.  This  method  was  made  necessary 
by  the  lack  of  vertical  headroom  at  any  convenient  site. 

PfOin  these  storage  bins  the  material  was  hauled  in  single 
4-yard  ordinary  dump  cars  up  an  incline  to  the  mixer,  by  cable 
and  steam  hois',  where  it  was  dumped  into  the  supply  bins,  each 
of  which  had  a  capacity  of  110  cu.  yds.    From  the  supply  bins 


the  aggregates  were  delivered  by  gravity  chutes  to  the  hoppers 
above  the  two  mixers.  The  bins  were  so  arranged— the  middle 
one  holding  sand — that  one  mixer  furnished  gravel  concrete  and 
the  other  stone  concrete.  The  cement  was  wheeled  to  the  hop- 
pers from  the  adjacent  cement  house  located  along  the  delivery 
siding  on  the  same  level  with  the  mixing  platform,  while  the 
water  was  drawn  from  a  3.000  gal.  tank  above  the  bins,  to  which 
it  was  pumped  from  a  nearby  stream. 

The  concrete  specified  was  gravel  or  stone  to  the  springing 
line,  and  stone  in  the  arch.  In  either  case  the  mixture  required 
was  1 :3 :5. 

FORMS. 

Blaw  collapsible  steel  forms  were  used,  which  were  mounted 
on  wheels  running  on  a  rail  laid  on  top  of  footings  previously 
constructed.  The  working  platform  and  dumping  aprons  were 
placed  at  the  brick  line  16  ft.  almvc  sub-grade,  which  permitted 
of  a  rapid  and  efficient  method  of  handling  and  placing  the  con- 
crete. A  wooden  frame  incline  approach  on  a  13  per  cent,  grade, 
mounted  on  narrow  gage  trucks,  provided  means  of  elevating 
concrete  materials  to  the  working  platform. 

The  concrete  was  hauled  from  the  mixer  to  the  foot  of  the 
incline  in  steel  Koppel  dump  cars  by  Porter  dinkey  engines ; 
here  the  cars  were  cut  loose  and  were  hauled  up  the  incline  onto 
the  working  platform  by  an  air  hoist  and  cable,  where  they  were 
dumped.  In  the  side  walls  up  to  the  end  of  the  steel  lagging 
at  the  brick  line,  the  concrete  was  passed  down  the  sloping 
aprons  by  hand.  Between  the  limits  of  the  brick  lines  wooden 
lagging  was  used  on  the  forms  and  placed  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. The  brick  and  concrete  work  was  carried  up  simul- 
taneously, the  brick  being  placed  in  one  bay,  while  concrete  was 
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being  placed  in  another.  In  this  manner,  the  arch  was  built  up 
from  both  sides  until  a  5  ft.  key  remained  to  be  put  in  at  the 
crown.  This  key  was  placed  longitudinally  from  one  end  of  the 
form  to  the  other  on  transverse  lagging  cut  to  fit  the  5  ft.  open- 
ing, the  lagging  being  inserted  progressively  as  the  arch  was 
sealed. 

Three  sets  of  these  forms  in  units  40  ft.  long  and  one  incline 
were  installed  in  June,  1912,  and  the  concreting  was  begun  by 
July  1.  The  program  hy  which  it  was  carried  out  was  as 
follows:  Starting  with  all  three  forms  in  place  with  the  incline 
at  form  No.  1,  the  sidcwalls  and  arch  were  finished  at  this  form 
in  about  3'..  shifts:  the  incline  and  hoist  were  quickly  moved  t" 
form  No.  2:  where  the  competing  was  immediately  liegun  and 
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completed  in  the  same  time,  N'o.  1  form  being  allowed  to  set ; 
upon  finishing  at  form  No.  2  the  incline  and  hoist  were  moved 
ahead  to  form  No.  3  and  concreting  begun  there.  While  this  was 
going  on.  Form  No.  1  was  moved  ahead  and  again  worked  upon 
the  completion  of  No.  3.  In  this  manner  work  was  carried  on 
continuously,  and  each  arch  was  given  48  hours  in  which  to  set. 

On  October  I,  1912,  a  fourth  set  of  forms  and  two  additional 
inclines  were  installed  to  hurry  the  completion  of  the  work.  Up 
until  that  time  2.000  ft.  of  finished  lining  had  been  placed  with 
the  three  forms,  an  average  daily  progress  with  two  shifts  of 
21  ft.  having  been  attained.  With  the  four  sets  of  forms  work- 
ing, this  average  daily  progress  was  increased  to  40  ft. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  excavation,  the  north  side  of  the 
west  approach  cut  was  planned  on  a  slope  of  !  this  being 
specially  favorable  from  the  fact  that  the  strata  dips  into  the  hill 
on  that  side.  The  depth  of  the  cut  and  the  broken  nature  of  the 
rock  made  a  solid  face  for  this  slope  very  essential.  Accordingly, 
the  steam  shovel  excavation  was  kept  about  8  ft.  from  the  final 
face  of  the  cut,  and  this  8  ft.  ledge  was  removed  by  a  Sullivan 
channeling  machine  and  two  sets  of  quarry  bars,  holes  being 
driven  on  9  in.  centers.  These  were  set  up  along  a  bench  and  put 
to  work  at  the  final  slope  line.  As  only  light  charges  of  dynamite 
were  required  to  loosen  this  intervening  ledge,  the  rock  wall  was 
disturbed  very  lillle. 

BUBH   IN   WEST   APPROACH  CUT  AND  CAVF.-IN  Of  OLD  TUNNEL. 

For  a  distance  of  800  ft.  west  of  the  new  west  portal  the  new 
cut,  90  ft.  deep  on  the  center  line,  is  separated  from  the  old  tun- 
nel by  a  ledge  of  rock  tapering  in  width  from  185  ft.  at  the  cast 
end  to  75  ft.  at  the  west  end.  This  proximity  of  the  old  tunnel, 
combined  with  the  stratification  of  the  rock  in  this  ledge,  which 
dipped  at  an  angle  of  from  15  to  20  deg.  from  the  old  tunnel 
directly  toward  the  new  cut,  produced  a  situation  which  was,  of 
course,  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  speculation.  Accord- 
ingly, great  precautions  were  taken  in  regulating  the  blasting  and 
other  work  in  this  district  to  avoid  any  possible  interference 
with  traffic  through  the  old  tunnel. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  take  out  the  south  side  of  this 
cut  on  a  slope  up  to  the  earth  line,  then  provide  a  15  ft. 
bcrm  and  continue  on  a  \Vi  :t  slope.  On  this  basis  the  cut  had 
been  excavated  to  within  20  ft.  of  the  proposed  sub-grade,  when, 
on  March  15,  1912,  80,000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  broke  away  and  slid 
into  the  cut,  'burying  one  steam  shovel.  The  break  took  place 
along  a  seam  inclined  slightly  from  the  vertical  into  the  hill,  and 
left  a  projecting  face  whose  maximum  depth  was  28  ft.  The 
break  extends  over  a  distance  of  about  3S0  ft.,  and  filled  the 
new  cut  to  a  maximum  depth  of  30  ft.  The  scam  occurred  north 
of  the  old  tunnel,  fortunately  leaving  it  intact. 

By  the  end  tf  June,  the  fall  of  material  had  been  excavated 
and  the  cut  practically  restored  to  its  former  level,  the  south  side 
having  been  flattened  to  a  134:1  slope.  ®n  July  6  a  new  move- 
ment of  the  south  slope  was  detected.  this  time  extending  cast 
600  ft.  from*  a  jx»int  directly  over  the  old  portal.  New  openings 
continued  to  appear  up  into  the  hill,  the  extreme  breakage  being 
50  ft.  beyond  the  old  tunnel.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  arch 
stone-  in  the  old  portal  showed  s-kiis  of  strain  and  .it  n-  ion  of 
July  9.  a  spall  broke  off  just  at  the  south  springing  line. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  the  shovels  in  the  danger  zone 
were  pulled  back  and  a  very  thorough  watch  was  maintained. 
At  6.05  p.  m.  of  July  9,  three  days  after  the  first  cracks  appeared, 
the  hillside  gave  way.  and  in  sliding  cut  a  void  in  the  old  tunnel 
roof,  completely  filling  the  old  tunnel  for  a  distance  of  71  it.  and 
again  partly  tilling  up  the  west  approach  cut.  The  west  end  of 
the  break  within  the  tunnel  occurred  about  180  ft.  cast  of  the 
west  portal,  the  intervening  portion  remaining  solid-  a  very 
peculiar  result,  as  the  breaks  indicated  trouble  would  come  just 
where  it  did  not. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  divert  all  traffic  over 
the  newly  completed  line  of  the  Western  Maryland  between  Sand 
Patch,  Pa.,  and  Cumberland.  Md  ,  a  distance  of  32  miles.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  only  safe  and 


certain  method  of  reopening  the  old  tunnel  involved  the  removal 
of  as  much  of  the  overlying  hillside  as  had  any  effect  on  the 
moving  portion— a  matter  of  months  rather  than  days. 

Accordingly,  it  was  immediately  arranged  to  install  all  the  nec- 
essary plant  and  men.  In  less  than  24  hours,  1,000  men  were 
working  continuously,  grading  and  laying  a  standard  gage  track 
up  the  hill,  constructing  several  narrow  gage  tracks  to  nearby 
dumping  grounds,  and  installing  all  the  available  plant.  In  an- 
other day  a  Model  60  Marion  shovel  started  digging  on  the  side 
hill,  while  the  following  day  saw  two  more  Model  60  shovels  at 
work  on  the  overlying  material.  Thereafter,  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  assembled  and  shipped,  additional  steam  shovel  plants 
were  installed  until  by  July  28  there  were  three  Model  60.  one 
Model  75.  one  Model  120.  one  Model  70  and  two  Model  20 
shovels.  The  five  first  mentioned  were  put  to  work  digging  away 
the  hillside,  the  sixth  was  started  casting  in  the  new  cut  below, 
because  of  no  available  loading  track  at  that  point,  and  the  iwo 
20' s  were  held  in  readiness  to  enter  the  tunnel  and  load  the  fallen 
debris. 

The  plan  for  reopening  the  old  tunnel  that  was  adopted  called 
for  the  removal  of  all  material  overlying  a  bench  16  ft.  above 
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the  crown  of  the  old  tunnel  arch,  and  the  subsequent  sinking 
of  a  shaft  from  this  bench  to  the  tunnel  sub-grade  to  excavate 
the  fallen  material.  By  August  10.  75.000  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock 
had  been  removed  and  enough  of  the  bench  exposed  to  start 
the  shaft  over  the  cave- in.  This  shaft  was  made  110  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  broad.  Two  stiff-leg  derricks  with  hoists,  rigged  up 
75  ft.  apart  on  the  north  side,  handled  the  material,  loaded  by 
hand  into  so.ilc  Imxcs.  from  the  pit  to  dump  cars  on  an  adjoining 
track.  In  ten  days  this  shaft  had  been  excavated  and  timbered 
to  the  crown  of  the  old  tunnel  arch,  and  daylight  was  let  in  at 
both  ends  of  the  break.  At  this  juncture  the  two  light  model  20 
shovels  were  p.it  in  the  old  tunnel— one  at  each  end  and  started 
loading  the  fallen  debris,  hand  loading  being  continued  as  well 
where  there  was  no  it  tcrference. 

The  ensuing  week  saw  the  tunnel  cleared  of  all  fallen  material, 
additional  timliering  put  in.  and  the  track  relaid  and  resurfaced, 
so  that  at  noon,  on  August  29 — after  a  tie-up  of  50  days — the 
old  ttiuml  was  reopened  for  traffic. 

During  the  construction  of  tlic  -.haft  and  after  its  completion, 
the  excavation  of  the  side-hill  was  continued  until  the  bench 
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previously  mentioned  extended  from  the  west  portal  cast  war  dly 
about  300  ft.  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  break  It  was  carried 
south  into  the  hill  lor  about  SO  ft.  to  prevent  any  possible  future 
trouble  from  that  slope,  which  was  finished  on  a  2:1  basis.  The 
limited  working  area  caused  considerable  interference  with  the 
five  shovels,  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  some  extremely  poor 
weather,  120,000  cu.  yds.  of  rock,  most  of  which  had  to  be  shot, 
had  been  removed  by  the  time  the  tunnel  was  opened.  As  a 
result  of  these  slides,  and  to  prevent  similar  trouble  in  the  east 
end  of  the  west  approach  cut.  the  new  tunnel  has  been  extended 
200  ft.  westwardly  from  the  originally  planned  west  portal,  build- 
ing the  tunnel  arch  in  the  cut  and  backfilling  over  it. 

contractor's  power  pi-ant. 

The  contractor's  power  plant,  central  supply  house  and  main 
machine  shop  was  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  west  approach 
cut.  where  convenient  access  through  a  delivery  siding  could  he 
had  from  the  adjacent  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The 
boiler  house  embraced  four  100  h.  p.  Ames  locomotive  type 
boilers  by  which  steam  was  supplied  to  the  compressors  and 
electric  generator.  The  compressed  air  for  the  drills,  hoists 
and  shovels  in  the  tunnel  was  furnished  by  two  straight  line, 
two  stage  lngersoll-Rand  compressors,  which  supplied  1,750 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
at  the  power  house.  The  air  line  consisted  of  two  lines  of  6  in. 
wrought  iron  pipe,  and  extended  over  the  mountains  to  the  east 
end,  a  total  distance  of  6,000  ft. 

The  electric  generator  supplied  current  to  the  contractor's  line 
at  SS0  volts,  which  was  stepped  down  by  a  transformer  on  top 
of  the  mountain  to  220  volts,  in  which  shape  it  was  used  in 
the  tunnel  for  lighting  purposes,  clusters  of  five  lights  in  series 
being  employed. 

The  work  was  planned  and  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Francis  Lee  Stuart,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  was  in  charge  of  Paul  Didier,  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer. Its  execution  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  A.  D. 
P.  Janney.  resident  engineer  on  the  ground.  H.  S.  Kerbaugh, 
Inc..  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  was  the  general  contractor, 
with  R.  C.  Hunt  and  A.  II.  MacLennan  construction  super- 
intendents. 


A  FULL  CREW  LAW  IN   NEW  YORK. 


The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  last  week,  by  large 
majorities,  a  bill  to  require  three  brakemen  on  all  freight 
trains  of  25  cars  or  more;  and  as  regards  both  passenger 
trains  and  freight,  the  bill  specifically  mentions  firemen ;  so 
that  on  the  multiple-unit  electric  trains  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Long  Island  roads,  an  extra  man  will  have  to  be 
employed  as  "fireman."  although  no  fireman  is  needed  on  such 
trains.  Governor  Sulzcr  gave  a  hearing  on  the  bill  at  Albany 
on  Saturday  last,  and  the  presidents  of  the  principal  roads  of 
the  state  appeared  before  him  and  presented  arguments  in  de- 
tail against  the  passage  of  the  bill;  but  he  signed  it  never- 
theless. 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  presidents  had  been  summar- 
ized in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  which  they  had  published  as 
an  advertisement  in  the  principal  newspapers  on  Saturday 
morning.  This  letter  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which 
Mr  Rca  and  other  presidents  had  sent  to  the  governor  a  week 
before,  and  which  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  March  21,  page  685.  The  appeal  to  the  public  was  displayed 
in  the  principal  newspapers  to  the  extent  of  a  half  page 
in  each.  Ia  was  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  New  York  Central,  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
tt  Hartford,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  4 
Hudson. 

On  Monday  the  presidents  issued  another  advertisement,  ap- 
pealing to  the  public,  and  reprinting  another  letter  which  had 


been  sent  to  the  governor  asking  him  to  veto  the  bill,  the  fact 
of  his  signing  it  having  at  that  time  not  been  announced.  In 
this  second  letter  the  railroads  agreed  to  compty  with  any 
orders  which  the  public  service  commissions  might  make  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  men  required  on  trains,  and  they 
also  offered  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law 
giving  the  public  service  commissions  full  authority  if  anybody 
thought  that  such  authority  did  not  already  exist 

The  advertisement  also  contained  letters  from  President 
Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  President  Thomas  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  President  Miller  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  Vice-president  Wood  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  telling  of  their  experi- 
ence under  full  crew  laws.  Both  the  house  and  the  senate  of  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  have  rejected  a  full  crew  bill.  The 
statement  had  been  made  that  full  crew  laws  had  been  of 
benefit  in  the  few  states  where  such  laws  have  been  in  force. 
Mr.  Miller  and  others  denied  this. 

On  Tuesday  another  half-page  advertisement  appeared.  It 
was  known  at  that  time  that  Governor  Sulzcr  had  signed  the 
law  in  New  York,  but  in  New  Jersey  it  was  still  unknown 
what  action  tlie  governor  would  take.  In  this  advertisement 
Mr.  Hugnart,  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana, 
Mr.  Mohler.  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Mr.  Bush, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  quoted.  Mr.  Mohler 
said  that  full  crew  bills  had  recently  been  defeated  in  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  it  having  been  seen 
that  such  a  law  would  produce  an  additional  tax  on  the  people, 
and  on  the  railroads,  without  one  scintilla  of  benefit  Mr.  Bush 
reported  a  similar  result  in  Texas. 

The  railroads  also  reprinted  a  letter  sent  to  Governor  Sulzcr 
on  March  29,  by  John  B.  Olmsted,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  telling  the  governor 
that  the  commission  had  had  two  applications  before  it  for 
orders  requiring  additional  brakemen  on  trains;  and  that  in 
one  case  the  order  had  been  issued,  while  in  the  other  the 
request  was  denied.  If  the  number  of  brakemen  could  be  set- 
tled by  the  legislature,  why,  asked  Mr.  Olmsted,  should  not 
the  legislature  also  with  equal  reason  require  a  flagman  at 
every  grade  crossing?  Such  a  measure  would  greatly  promote 
the  safety  of  the  public  and  of  railway  employees,  but  it  would 
entail  an  enormous  expense.  Such  far  reaching  questions  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  public  service  commission,  which  could 
handle  them  with  doe  deliberation  and  intelligence. 

The  railroads  were  not  the  only  interests  whirh  appeared 
before  the  governor  to  oppose  the  bill.  The  State  Grange,  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  other  important  interests  pre- 
sented arguments.  President  F..  B.  Thomas,  of  the  I-ehigh  Valley, 
presented  at  the  hearing  a  petition,  signed  by  fifty  conductors 
of  that  road,  declaring  an  extra  trainman  to  be  unnecessary. 
President  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  said  that 
enginemen  and  conductors  generally  were  opposed  to  the  bill. 
President  Peters,  of  the  Long  Island,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  would  compel  his  road  to  employ  firemen  on 
electric  locomotives. 

The  governor  in  giving  his  approval  to  the  bill  sent  also  a 
memorandum  in  which  he  declared  that  a  similar  bill  had  been 
adopted  with  good  results  in  other  states. 

The  law  provides  that  a  freight  train  of  more  than  25  cars, 
running  outside  of  yard  limits,  and  on  railroads  more  than  fifty 
miles  in  length,  must  be  manned  with  a  crew  of  not  less  than 
one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and  three  brakemen ; 
any  train  of  five  cars  or  more,  other  than  a  freight  train,  must 
have  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and  two  brake- 
men;  and,  if  it  is  a  passenger  or  baggage  train,  it  must  have  a 
baggageman  in  addition  to  the  crew;  any  freight  train  of  twenty - 
five  cars  or  less  must  have  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one 
conductor  and  two  brakemen;  and  any  light  engine  must  have 
not  less  than  one  engineer,  one  fireman  and  one  conductor  or 
brakeman. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  AGRICULTURE  COMPARED.' 


Carrier*' 
ities  than 


Increased  Much  More  In  Proportion  to  Facll- 
',  and  Farm  Price.  Rose  While  Rates  Stood. 


The  present  study  is  a  comparison  of  the  increases  in  the  plant 
and  output  of  agriculture  with  the  increases  in  the  plant  and 
the  output  of  the  railways.  Bushels  and  bales  arc  so  different 
from  ton-miles  and  passenger-mile*  that  there  cannot  be  any- 
direct  comparison  between  them,  but  it  is  fair  to  compare  in 
a  general  way  the  respective  ratios  of  increase.  That  is,  if  dur- 
ing an  extended  period  the  ton-miles  and  the  passenger-miles 
per  mile  of  main  track  have  increased  at  a  substantially  greater 
ratio  than  have  the  bushels  per  acre  or  the  bales  per  acre  of  a 
particular  crop,  it  is  lair  to  say  that  the  railways  have  made 
greater  progress  in  efficiency  than  has  agriculture  as  measured 
by  that  particular  crop.  Then,  again,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  an 
acre  of  even  the  most  fertile  soil  does  not  have  an  elasticity  of 
production  comparable  with  the  range  of  traffic  that  can  be 
moved  over  a  mile  of  railway.  The  practice  of  European  agri- 
culture, however,  demonstrates  a  vastly  greater  productivity 
per  acre  than  has  been  obtained  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore the  present  comparison  of  the  increase  in  productivity  is 
well  within  the  limits  of  practicable  achievement. 

In  the  railway  industry  so  large  an  initial  investment  in  fixed 
plant  is  required  in  order  to  operate  at  all.  that  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  being  opened  for  traffic  the  plant  is  likely  not 
to  be  fully  utilized,  and  hence  additional  applications  of  labor 
and  equipment  are  rewarded  by  a  more  than  proportionate  in- 
crease in  output.  In  other  words,  efficiency  lends  steadily  to 
increase  up  to  the  time  that  the  plant  is  completely  utilized.  No 
such  large  initial  investment  is  required  in  agriculture,  and  the 
point  is  more  quickly  reached  where  there  is  even  a  less  than 
proportionate  reward  for  each  new  application  of  capital  and 
labor.  That  the  point  of  dimirishing  return  has  been  reached  in 
the  case  of  many  railways  is  undoubtedly  true. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  farmer  suffers  from  the 
disadvantage  that  the  quantity  of  land  is  fixed,  and  that  he 
cannot  increase  it  at  will.  This  impression,  only  in  part  true, 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  governmental  policy  of 
free  land  is  practically  at  an  end,  and  that  if  the  farmer  wants 
more  land,  he  must,  as  docs  the  railway  when  it  extends  its 
lines,  invest  more  capital  There  is  still  opportunity  open  to 
the  farmer  to  extend  his  productive  area 

But  efforts  to  develop  efficiency  meet  hampering  restrictions 
not  alone  in  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  not  subject  to  such 
public  regulation  as  the  railways,  anil  in  the  railway  field  much 
in  the  way  of  unproductive  or  relatively  unproductive  invest- 
ment is  demanded  in  the  public  interest  These  investments, 
being  to  a  considerable  degree  beyond  the  control  of  the  rail- 
way, may  hamper  that  development  of  physical  plant  which  is 
best  fitted  to  handle  traffic  efficiently.  Again  the  output  of  the 
agrictiltur  il  plant,  eliminating  natural  forces,  is  within  the  con- 
trol of  tl  <•  farmer:  within  a  practicable  limit  he  can  produce 
as  much  >r  as  little  as  he  chooses,  and  hence  the  responsibility 
for  a  large  or  a  small  product  per  acre  within  this  limit  is  his 
alone  I  he  railway,  on  the  other  hand,  performs  a  sen-ice,  is, 
therefore,  dependent  upon  patronage  for  its  output,  and  hence 
its  output  is  not  under  its  sole  control  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
service  which  the  public  arc  obliged  to  use  modifies  the  force 
of  this  contention,  but  does  not  remove  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tensivencss  of  traffic  depends  largely  upon  the  volume  of  traffic 
offered. 

These  fundamental  difference*  in  the  character  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  railway  industries  would  seem  on  first  thought  to 
destroy  the  value  of  any  comparison  of  their  efficiency  .  But  it 
miTst  be  remembered,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  two  industries 
are  not  being  Compared  directly  with  each  other;  rather  the 
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increase  in  the  efficiency  of  each  is  being  compared  over  a  series 
of  years.  The  record  for  efficiency  of  each  industry  is  com- 
pared at  one  period  with  its  record  at  another.  Account  is  taken 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  plant  of  agriculture  and  the  plant  of 
the  railways  have  been  extended,  of  the  aggregate  increases  in 
output  of  the  increases  in  output  per  unit  of  plant,  of  increases  in 
value  in  relation  to  output,  and  of  the  relation  that  extensions 
of  plant  and  increases  in  output  bear  to  the  gTowth  of  population. 


Or  PLANTS. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
comprised  206,631  miles  of  main  track  in  1900.  By  1910  this 
had  grown  to  266.185  miles,  an  increase  of  59,554  miles,  or 
28.8  per  cent. 

Improved  land  in  the  farms  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  414.498.000  acres  in  1900  and  478,451,000  acres  in  1910.  an 
increase  of  63,953.000  acres  between  1900  and  1910.  or  15.4 
per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  railway  plant  has  increased  at  nearly 
double  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  plant.  Additional  light  is 
obtained  by  showing  the  rates  of  increase  separately  for  the 
three  principal  districts  of  the  United  States — Eastern, 
Southern,  and  Western.* 

Ixcausz   i»    Railway   T*ack   Miicace   and   is    Imfaxvid   Fa»*  Laud 
Raxtxim,  SoiimuK.  and  Wrstta.x  Dianuns. 

Increase 


Item. 


1900. 


1910. 


19001910. 


Eastern  district: 

Railway  main  (rack...  64.537  75.129 

Improved  farm  land..  9ll.9Jl.000  09,641.000 

Southern  district: 

Railway  main  track...  33.117  43,694 

Improved  farm  land..  8J.061.000  8H.353.000 

Western  dUtrict: 


10.577 
6..'9.',000 


16  4 
.1.4) 

31.9 
7.7 

35.2 
.4  4 


Railway  main  track...        I0H.977  147,362 
Improved  farm  had..  241.516.000  300.458.000  58.942.000 

d  Decrease. 

COMPARISON   OF   AGGREGATE  OlTPtrT 

Railway  output  in  the  United  States  in  1900  and  1910.  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles,  was  as 
follows: 


Output  in- 


Ton-milcs  .  . . . 
Passenger- mile* 


1900. 
I4I.596.551.O0O 
I6.0JS.076.0OO 


1910. 
3S5.OI6.910.0OO 
32.338.496.0*  i 


Per  cent,  of  in- 
crease 

1000-1910. 
80.1 
101.6 


The  immediate  comparison  in  the  case  of  agriculture  will 
be  concerned  with  the  ten  principal  crops,  those  which  enter 
into  universal  use  and  consumption  and  constitute  over  WO 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  crops— corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley . 
rye.  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay  and  forage,  tobacco,  and  cot 
ton.  The  area  devoted  to  these  ten  crops  in  1°00  aggregated 
2/4,380.000  acres,  while  in  1910  it  was  297.86 5.000  acres.  This 
area  of  the  ten  crops,  representing  over  four-fifths  of  the 
total  crop  area  of  the  United  States  both  in  1°00  and  1910. 
increased  23.485.fKX)  acres  during  the  decade,  or  8.6  per  cent. 

The  increases  in  the  respective  crops  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Production  in—  Per  cent,  of 


Corn  fhushcM. 
Wheat  (bushel* 
Dak  ihii'hcls). 


I'mO.  |f  M 

2,666.J.'4.O(I0  2.5  5?.  190.000 

658.534  000  683.379.000 

943.380.(100  1,007.143.000 


mcrc»«e. 
1»>0  1910. 
J  4.J 
It 
6.8 


divlr 


j  The  Kaslei 
\e»  Jersey,  F 

Ohio.  Indiana  and  Michiran.  The 
outh  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  ; 


mprise*  the  New  Knplard  State*.  New  York, 
Delaware.  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

uthrrn  district  include-  all  the  States 
c.i*t  of  the  Mississippi  rivcra.  The 

I  ■(  nil 


Western  district  eomm-r*r«  the  Slates  .if  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  ard  alt 
State*  west  of  the  Mississippi  \s  regard*  railway  operation,  the  Eastern 
district  corresponds  very  closely  in  combined  Croup*  1.  II  and  III  of  the 
territorial  da  — ification  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  the  South 
ertr  d'-trict  to  firoitpi  IV  nrd  V  combined:  the  We*tern  di*trict  to  Croups 
VI.  VII.  VIII,  IX  nrd  X  combined.  The  boundaries  of  lite  group*  that 
lie  alors  the  border*  of  these  district*  do  not  alsrava  follow  Slate  bound- 
aries; but  the  di'irirts  specified  ahove  «<>  cicely  corre-niunl  to  the  combined 
R-fonns  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coitiroi«*ion  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
variation  from  •incl  comparability. 
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Production  in  Per  cent,  of 

t  *  \,  increase 

1900.                   1910.  19001910. 

Barley   (bushels)                                II9.6JS.000       173.344.000  44.9 

Rye  (bushels)                                   J5.S69.O0O        J9.5JO.0O0  15.5 

Buckwheat   (bushels)                         I1.2J4.000        14.849,000  32.2 

Potatoes  (bushel.)                           27J.J18.L1O0      J89,|95,000  42  4 

ll»y  »n<l  forage  lion.)                       79.252.000       97.454,000  23.0 

Tobacco    lm.un<U)                           868.1 1 3.000    1.055.765.000  21.6 

Cotton  (bale.)                                      9.535.000        10.649.000  11.7 

i  Decrease. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  gross  railway  output,  between  1900 
and  1910.  is  shown  to  be  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  the  ten  crops  combined,  each  crop 
being  assigned  a  weight  proportionate  to  its  acreage,  was 
about  nine  per  cent. 

COMPARISON  OK  OUTPUT  PE«  UNIT  OK  PLANT. 

Agriculture  is  affected  directly  and  railway  operation  in- 
directly by  climatic  changes,  seasonal  variations,  and  calami- 
ties of  one  kind  or  another — factors  that  can  neither  be  an- 
ticipated nor  controlled.  The  pushing  of  agriculture  into  new 
fields  may  for  a  time  increase  output  per  unit,  while  the  ex- 
tension of  railway  lines  into  new  territory  may  temporarily 
decrease  output  per  unit,  yet  in  neither  case  does  this  influ- 
ence play  any  necessary  part  in  determining  for  the  time 
being  the  actual  efficiency  of  operation.  With  this  condition 
clearly  in  mind,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  output 
of  agriculture  and  railways  per  unit  of  plant. 

Railway  Octree  Pn  Mn-a. 

Output  pet  mile  of 

main  track  in —  Per  cent,  of 

/              *             \  increase 

1900.              1910.  1900  1910. 

Ton-mile*                                              6*5.263          958.044  39.* 

hmi|ll  mlk»                                       77.617          121,489  56.5 

Oi-tmjt  Pl»  Acag. 

Per  cent,  of  in- 

1900.  1910.   crease,  1900  1910. 

Corn   (bushel,)                                      28.1  25.9  d  7.8 

Wheat  (bushel*)                                       12.5  15.4  23.2 

Oat.   (bushel.)                                         31.9  28.6  rflO.J 

Parley   (bu.hel.)                                      26.8  22.5  rfl6.0 

Rye  (buahel.)                                           12.4  1J.4  8.0 

Buckwheat  (bushel,)                                13.9  16.9  21.5 

Potatoes  I  bu.hel.  1                                    93.(1  106.1  14.1 

Hay  and  forage  (tons)                             1.285  1.J45  4.7 

Tobacco   (pounds)                                   788.1  815.J  3.5 

Cotton   (halo                                        0.393  0.3J2  J15.5 

J  Decrease. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  railway  efficiency  from  1900  to  1910, 
measured  by  the  increase  in  traffic  per  mile  of  main  track,  is 
shown  to  be  398  per  cent,  in  respect  to  ton-miles  and  56.5 
per  cent,  in  respect  to  passenger-miles— that  is,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  railway  operation  as  a  whole  was  not  less  than 
40  per  cent,  for  the  decade.  When  each  crop  is  given  a  weight 
proportionate  to  its  acreage,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
of  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  output  per  acre  for  the 
ten  crops  combined  shows  a  decrease  of  about  one  per  cent. 
N'one  of  the  ten  crops  shows  as  great  an  increase. in  output 
per  acre  as  40  per  cent.,  while  the  output  per  acre  of  four  of 
the  ten  crops  decreased.  Without  exception  the  increase  in 
railway  efficiency  between  1900  and  1910,  as  measured  by  in- 
creased output  per  mile,  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  efficiency  in  the  production  of  the  ten  crops. 
Four  of  the  crops  decreased  in  output  per  acre,  indicating  not 
only  that  there  was  no  gain  in  efficiency  of  production,  but 
probably  an  actual  loss, 

CcHMWKW  bv  geographic..!,  districts. 

That  the  same  general  conclusion  is  applicable  to  each  of 
the  three  great  geographical  districts  of  the  United  States- 
Eastern.  Southern,  and  Western— is  made  clear  by  the  com- 
parison given  below. 

In  the  Eastern  district  the  gain  in  railway  efficiency  ranged 
■bove  40  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  production  of  the  eight 
crops,  which  were  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  Eastern 
district  to  warrant  comparison  with  the  railways  of  that  dis- 
trict, without  exception  increased  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  40 
per  cent,  of  the  railways 


e*  Unix 
BMMra  District. 

Per  cent,  of  in- 

„  ,  •  1900.  1910.  crease,  1900  1910. 
Railways: 

Ton  miles                                   1.162.810  1,664,134  4J.1 

Passenger-miles                               134.689  191,669  42.3 

Agriculture: 

Corn   (bushels)                                   36.9  37.3  1.1 

Wheat    (bushels)                              13.7  17.3  26.3 

Oats  (bushels)                                 33.6  29.3  dl2.8 

Rye   (bushels                                      12.9  1J.7  6.3 

Buckwheat  (hushrUi                         14.3  17.5  22.6 

Potatoes  (bushels)                                    92.0  113.3  2J.2 

Hay  and  forage  Itons)                       1,175  1.305  11.1 

Tobacco  (pounds)                          1004.8  970  *  J3.4 

Seuihttn  Dillritt. 

Railways: 

Tor.  mile.   .                                516.251  774,487  50.0 

Pa~engrrm.il-,    45.340  73,762  (,2.7 

Agriculture: 

Corn   (bushels)   15.7  16.8  7.0 

Trhacco  (pourds)   725.9  7*7.3  5.7 

Cotton   (bale*)   0.395  0.386  rf2.3 

NVafgra  LHurict. 

Railways: 

Ton  mile.    453.841  652,486  43.8 

Passenger  miles    S.t.636  99,860  86.2 

Agriculture: 

Corn  (bushel.*   30.9  26.7  (1 .'.« 

Wheat    (bushels)   12.8  15.4  20.3 

Oat.  (hu.hels)   33.5  29.7  ,fll.3 

Barley   (bu.hel.)   26.8  22.5  ..160 

Rye   (bushels)   12.8  14.2  11,4 

Pnialoe.  (hu.hels)   97.5  101.9  4.5 

Hay  and  forage  (tons)   1.370  1.404  2.5 

Cotton    (halesl   0.390  0.272  J30.3 

d  IVrrrcase. 

Kor  the  Southern  district  comparison  is  made  between  rail- 
ways and  the  three  principal  crops  of  that  district  -cotton, 
tobacco,  and  corn.  Railway  efficiency  as  a  whole  increased 
something  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  corn  and  tobacco 
crops  show  small  increases  in  efficiency  measured  by  produc- 
tion per  acre— less  than  10  per  cent  — while  the  cotton  crop 
shows  a  slight  decrease  in  pcr-acre  production,  indicating  no 
gain  in  efficiency  of  cultivation  and  handling. 

Comparison  is  offered  for  the  Western  district  between  the 
railways  and  eight  crops.  Railway  efficiency  as  a  whole  may 
conservatively  be  said  to  have  gained  more  than  45  per  cent. 
Of  the  four  crops  showing  increased  efficiency,  no  one  has 
as  high  a  rate  of  increase  as  this  in  output  per  acre,  and  four 
crops  show  decreases  in  output  per  acre. 

The  general  conclusion  warranted  when  the  importance  of 
each  crop  is  considered  in  connection  with  its  relative  in- 
crease in  acreage  and  output,  is  that  the  crop  production  of 
the  United  States  increased  at  no  greater  rate  from  l*J0O  to 
1910  than  did  the  crop  area.  The  same  fact  is  presented  from 
a  different  angle  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  statement  that 
there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  average  quantity  of 
crops  produced  per  acre  in  1900  and  1910-  In  contrast  is  the 
record  of  the  railways,  in  which  the  increase  of  28.8  per  cent, 
in  miles  of  main  track  was  far  less  than  the  increases  of  80.1 
per  cent,  in  ton-miles  and  101  6  per  cent,  in  passenger-miles; 
that  is.  the  average  output  per  mile  of  main  track  in  1°10  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  1900. 

That  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Stales  during  the  past  decade  have  only  barely  maintained 
the  production  of  crops  at  the  same  level,  without  leading  to 
any  appreciable  increase  in  efficiency  of  production,  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  John  L.  Coulter,  in  the  article  cited  in 
the  introduction.    He  says: 

It  i.  true  (hat  the  aorr  ha.  been,  aril  I  believe  1  may  My  thai  the  btlief 
ha'  been,  that  agriculture  wa«  increaorg  rapidly,  if  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  ircrea.e  of  population.  The  people  of  the  United  Slate,  hare  been 
more  than  willing  to  supply  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  stale  agricul- 
tural esperiinent  stations,  and  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  schools,  col- 
leges, ar.d  lecturer,  w-ilh  all  of  tlir  fund,  necessary,  believing  that  all  this 
pointed  towards  a  larger  production  of  goods  as  a  basis  for  thr-  food, 
beverage,  and  clothing  supply  of  our  people.  Hundreds  of  millions  „f  d,-,|. 
lars  have  been  e.pcr-ded  for  Ibis  purpose.  It  may  srem  that  this  experdi- 
ture  has  been  in  vain,  since  the  average  production  of  agriculture  has  not 
increased.  But  without  it  doubtless  there  would  have  lieeu  far-reaching 
deciease*  due  to  depreciation  of  the  .oil  and  failure  of  ihe  farmers  to  main- 
tain the  average  production  secured  when  they  first  took  charge.  Though 
of  million,  of  pages  of  literature  have  been  districted  among 
only   a  .mall   percentage  has  actually   It  en   read,  and  only  a 
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»mall  percentage  of  that  read  has  been  put  into  practice.  It  haft  taken 
almost  all.  i(  rot  all.  of  the  education  which  hat  reached  the  farmer*,  to 
date  to  prevent  any  downward  movement  in  the  quantity  produced  per  acre 
of  land  actually  cultivated.  • 


la  the  light  of  this  agricultural  record,  which  shows  an 
absence  of  increased  efficiency  in  crop  production,  it  is  of 
interest  and  significance  to  note  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  agricultural  prices  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  capital  value 
of  the  agricultural  industry. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  average  value  of  an  acre*s  output  of  the  ten  important 
crop*  of  the  United  States  was  $9.13  in  1899  and  $15.51  in 
1911,  an  increase  of  $6.38,  or  69.9  per  cent. 

The  details  for  each  individual  crop  are  as  follows: 

Value  of  an  acre'i      Per  cent,  of  in- 

Crop.  output,  1911.  Cf*MC  over  1B99. 

Corn    *14.?9  73.8 

W*>t    10.96  50.1 

Ofth    I(i  38.3 

Barley    18.38  70.2 

Rye        12.96  105.1 

Iluclc»heat    15.29  97.5 

Potatoe*    64.60  78.1 

Hay    11.38  11.8 

Tohacc    84.13  61.7 

Cotton    20.32  52.3 

Compared  with  the  prices  of  things  which  farmers  buy,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  crop  of  an  average  acre  was  greater 
in  1911  than  in  1899  by  41.6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  market  prices  of  such  com- 
modities as  the  farmer  purchases  in  considerable  quantity, 
the  increase  in  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  crops  has  been 
so  much  greater  that  his  purchasing  power  has  been  increased 
in  considerably  greater  proportion.  Expressing  this  situation 
in  term*  of  the  several  important  crops,  the  purchasing  power 
of  an  average  acre's  output  of  corn  in  1911  was  507  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1899;  that  of  an  average  acre's  output  of 
wheat  was  30.2  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1899;  that  of  an  aver- 
age acre's  output  of  cotton  was  32 J  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1899. 

This  comparison  of  a  farmer's  purchasing  ability  at  different 
periods  has  been  carried  a  step  further  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  apply  to  specific  commodities  purchased 
and  used  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  While  many 
of  these  commodities  vary  widely  in  grade,  quality,  or  sire, 
that  grade  or  quality  has  in  each  case  been  selected  which 
represents  what  is  most  generally  sold  to  farmers,  and  the 
comparisons  from  year  to  year  are  always  of  retail  prices  of 
the  same  grades  or  qualities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  purchasing  power 
in  1911  over  that  of  1899  of  the  output  of  the  average  acre  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  of  all  crops,  respectively,  in  terms 
of  these  specific  commodities. 

P*a  Ckt.  or  hr«n-r,  1911  oven  1899.  IK  Till  Pr«cll»*I*r.  Powaa 

lly  an  average  acre**  output  of— 

Of  theae  Coromoditie*                             Corn.  Wheat.   Cotton.  All  crop.. 

CoalOil    112  M  M  99 

Coffee    II  d  4  d  i  4 

Flour    33  20  18  25 

Utd    25  8  10  IB 

Salt    44  23  26  35 

Sugar    37  19  20  29 

Tin  Paiii   63  41  43  $3 

Overall*    30  13  14  23 

Calico    J3  15  16  25 

Airs    60  38  40  50 

Nail.    6*  45  47  58 

Shovel,    57  37  38  48 

Steel   wire   70  47  49  60 

lloac    46  26  27  37 

l  ime    47  28  29  38 

Paint*    J  i  7  d  4  4 

Twine    71  48  50  6! 

Strrves    51  30  32  42 

Hirnw   »«•■**■>■   45  20  22  30 

wj«H   «t»A    5$  34  3  5  46 

Wagon*  -double    42  23  24  33 

d  Decrease. 

The  21  representative  commodities  entered  in  this  tabic 
were  taken  from  a  list  of  83  commodities  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Between  1K<W  and  1911  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  output  of  the  average  acre  of  crops 
increased  in  the  case  of  82  of  these  S3  staple  commodities— 


that  is.  the  price  received  tor  an  average  acre's  crop  rose  at 
a  greater  rate  than  the  price  paid  for  these  commodities. 
The  only  commodity,  the  price  of  which  rose  faster  than  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  was  brooms.  This  increase 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  took  place  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  79  of  the  83  commodities  advanced 

POWF.R  OF  AVF.RAGE  ACRES  CHOP  TO  PURCHASE  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  amount  of  transportation  purchasable  by  the  output  ot 

an  average  acre  of  these  same  crops  in  1899  and  191]  is  shown 

in  the  following  table: 

Corn.  Wheat.  Cotton.         All  crop*. 

1899.    1911.    1899.    1*11,    1899.    1911.    18V9.  1911. 

Mto::::  '-J?,  »W  lS  'IS!  'Si  88  '«  %2 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  amounts  of 
tion  purchasable  with  the  average  output  of  at 
follows: 

Corn.       Wheat.     Cotton.    All  ciooa. 

Ton  mile.    66.3  43.7  45.6  62  T 

Pa*«enger  mile*    69.5  46  4  48.5  65.8 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  1.000  CROP  I  NITS  AND  1.000  TRAFFIC  UNITS. 

Taking  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm  value  in  1900  of 
1,000  bushels  of  th*e  crops  indicated,  and  of  1.000  bales  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  as  100,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  commod- 
ities named  below  purchasable  at  wholesale  with  1,000  bushels 
of  the  same  crops  and  1,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1910  are  as 
indicated  in  Ihe  following  table: 

RU-STIVI  PuaCHAJIKU  Powia  IX  1910 

Of  the-e  commoditK*.  ,  By  1,000  buthell  of  y 

Seven 

Corn.         Wheat.         food  Cotton 

dtp  (tmlti). 

Farm  product*                                  120.7          114  0          100  1  129.S 

Food                                                144.9          138.7          121.9  157.5 

Clothi  snd  elolhin*                          156.7          147.9          130.0  168.0 

Fuel  snd  lighting                             175.0          165.2          145.1  187.6 

Metal*  and  implements                     170.2          160.6          141.2  182J 

Lumber  and  building  material*         137.0          129.4          11J.7  147.0 

Drum  and  chemical,                        179.4          169.4          148.9  1M.4 

Hou*e  furni.hing  goo.U                     172.5          162.9          143.1  185.0 

M.»cellaneou»                                    149.7          141.3          124.2  160  5 

All  commodities                             152.4          143  8          126.4  163.4 

Tonm.le.                                         175.7          165.8          145.7  188.4 

Pa»eng«r  mile*                                 187.6          177.1          155.6  201.1 

Taking  the  purchasing  power  of  the  receipts  of  the  railways 
from  1,000  ton-miles  and  1.000  passenger-miles  in  1900  as 
100,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  commodities  named  below 
purchasable  at  wholesale  with  1,000  ton-miles  and  1,000  pas- 
senger-miles respectively  in  1910  are  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

KiLATiVK  Pmciiuixc.  Powta  ix  1910 
Of   thc»e   commodities.  .  By  the  receipt*  from — 

1.000  paucnger- 
1.000  ton  miles.  mile*. 
1900.         1910.        1900.  1910. 

l-arm  product*   100  68.7  100  64.4 

Food    100  S3.6  100  78  3 

Cloth»  ard  clothing.    100  89.2  100  83  5 

Fuel   and  lishting    100  99.6  100  93  3 

Metal*   and   implement*   100  96,9  100  90  7 

Lumber  and  huild.nw  material*   100  78  0  100  73.1 

1  iiucs   ml   chemical*   100        102.1  100  95.7 

lli.u.e  fumithing  g.,.i.L    100  98.2  100  92  0 

Mhrrltinira    loo        85.2        100        79 » 

All  commoditie.    100  86.7  100  81  2 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  value  of  1,000  bushels  of  corn 
has  risen  from  100  in  1900  to  1524  in  1910,  an  increase  of 
52.4  per  cent.:  similarly  the  purchasing  power  of  wheat  has 
risen  irom  100  to  143.8.  or  43.8  per  cent.;  the  purchasing 
power  of  cotton  has  risen  from  100  to  163.4.  or  63.4  per  cent.; 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  seven  principal  food  crops,  cov- 
ered by  earlier  tables,  has  arisen  from  100  to  126.4.  or  264  per 
cent.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  receipts  from  1.000  ton- 
mitet  has  fallen  from  100  in  1900  to  86  7  in  1°10.  a  decrease 
of  13  3  per  cent.:  the  purchasing  power  of  the  receipts  from 
l.fXX)  passenger-miles  has  fallen  from  100  in  1900  to  81.2  in 
1910,  a  decrease  of  18.8  per  cent.  These  statistics  have  ref- 
erence to  purchasing  power  in  general — t.  e,.  power  to  pur- 
chase all  commodities.  When  specific  groups  of  commodities 
are  considered,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  the  like,  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  various  crops  indi- 
cated largely  increased  during  the  decade,  while  the  power 
of  the  receipts  from  ton-miles  and  pa«senger-milcs  to  pur- 
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chase  these  same  CLtnmodities  with  but  one  exception  decreased. 

The  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  by  crops  of  trans- 
portation is  of  course  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  contrast 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  average  value  of  farm  products 
during  the  period,  there  has  been  no  more  than  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  and  in  average  receipts 
per  passenger-mile. 

Correlative  with  the  increase  in  value  of  farm  crops,  and  in 
large  measure  as  a  direct  result  of  such  increase,  the  value 
of  farm  property  greatly  increased  during  the  decade  ending 
in  1910.  This  value  as  a  whole,  including  land,  buildings,  im- 
plements and  machinery,  and  livestock,  increased  100.5  per 
cent.,  or  practically  doubled.  The  value  of  farm  land  alone 
increased  118.1  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  average  value  per 
acre  of  108.1  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  cost  of  road 
and  equipment  of  the  railways  increased  4X1.2  per  cent.,  their 
gross  capitalization  increased  60.3  per  cent.,  and  their  net 
capitalization  increased  63.3  per  cent, 

OUTPUT  OK  RAILWAYS  ANU  AGRICULTURE  PtB   1,000  INHABITANTS. 

The  next  two  tables  present  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
output  of  agriculture,  and  the  increase  in  output  of  the  rail- 
ways, in  relation  to  population,  during  the  decade  1900  to 
1910. 

OnniT  or  Achicoltube  m  1 .000  ImiAaiTAKT*. 
(Ten  Principal  CropO 

Pei  cent,  ol 
1900.  1910.  inerewe. 

Com   (biubeU)   3S.08S.7        27.749.6  J20  •> 

Wheat   trw-hrl*)   8.665.S  7.430.3  414.3 

OatE  (butheiB)   12.413.9        10.950.5  411.8 

Barley   (buvhelj)   1,574.3  1.W4.7  19.7 

Rye  (bushels)   336  5  321.0  i  4.6 

n,lck-whe»t  (biMhe-U)   147.8  161.5  9.2 

Potato**  (b««bfl«)   3.596.5  4,231.7  17.7 

Hay  and  forat*  (ton*)   1.042.9         1,059.6  1.6 

Tobacco  (pound*)   11.423.4        11,479.2  0.5 

Cotton  (bale*)   125.5  115.8  4  7.7 

i  Derrrase. 

OUTTOT  OF  111  RAILWAYS  »«■   1,000  I»»A*!TA»T». 

Per  cent,  of 
1900.  1910.  inereaae. 

Tonmile    1,863.256      2.772.759  48.8 

Pataenr-rmilr.    211.042         351.611  66.6 

The  output  of  five  of  the  ten  crops  increased  in  relation 
to  population  during  the  ten  years  ending  1910.  The  largest 
increase  per  thousand  inhabitants  was  that  of  barley,  which 
was  19.7  per  cent.  Potato  production  per  thousand  inhabitants 
increased  17.7  per  cent.,  and  the  production  of  buckwheat, 
hay  and  forage,  and  tobacco  less  than  ten  per  cent.  The  re- 
maining five  crops  decreased  in  output  as  related  to  popula- 
tion, rye  showing  a  decrease  of  4.6  per  cent,  per  thousand 
inhabitants,  cotton  of  7.7  per  cent.,  oat»  of  11.8  per  cent., 
wheat  of  14.3  per  cent ,  and  corn  of  20.9  per  cent.  The  out- 
put of  the  railways  for  the  same  period  increased  per  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  ton  miles  by  48.8  per  cent,  and  passenger- 
miles  by  66.6  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  these  ten  crops,  and  of  that  of 
the  railways  in  relation  to  population  is  shown  in  the  next 
two  tables.  Value  in  the  case  of  agriculture  is  the  farm  value, 
that  is.  the  estimated  price  at  the  fa  rm  for  the  crops.  In  the 
case  of  the  railways  value  represents  the  receipts  for  handling 
traffic,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  freight  and  passenger 
revenue. 

V ALL'S  or  the  Te»  Cuors  ria  1,000  Tm it abitakt*. 

Per  cent,  of 
1900.  1910.  increaie. 

fc-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  "JS!    "Ml  ifi 

Oat«  ..■•.«••.•■■••.••■•>..**•••.•...  2,857  4. SOT  57.8 

Barley    M«  1.005  83.4 

Rve    162  222  37.3 

Riickohtat    76  101  34.1 

Potatoes    |  ;os  !.8ifl  30.8 

Ray  and  foraiir   6.37?  8.95°  40.6 

Tobacco    MQ  MM  51.2 

Cotton    4.260  7.650  /9,6 

Valve-  n»  Outti-t  or  the  Railwav*  rr«  1.000  ImtAaiTAXT*. 

Fr,i,ht  revenue   813.807  $20.;>36  51,6 

PajlEfl   liMEWI   4.260  6.B39  60.6 

The  average  value  of  the  ten  crops  per  thousand  inhabitants 
increased  50.2  per  cent.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  relative 


increase  in  the  farm  value  of  crops  has  been  due  entirely  to 
the  increased  prices  received  by  farmers.  The  live  crops  that 
relatively  increased  in  quantity  increased  in  value  at  a  far 
greater  ratio,  and  the  value  of  the  remaining  rive  crops  mate- 
rially increased,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  quantity. 
In  the  case  of  the  railways,  however,  the  increase  in  revenues 
per  thousand  inhabitants  is  about  the  same  as  the  increase 
in  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles,  indicating  that  the  increased 
were  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  traffic. 


ARBITRATION  OF  THE  FIREMEN'S  WAGE 


On  Thursday,  John  f».  Walber,  assistant  to  the  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  again  took  the  stand  as  a 
witness  for  the  railroads.  He  introduced  numerous  exhibits 
to  show  the  pay  of  firemen  and  to  show  the  length  of  time 
they  worked  before  they  got  advancement.  For  the  number  of 
roads  covered  by  the  exhibit  there  were  in  service,  in  1908. 
26.242  firemen;  in  190°,  26.009  firemen;  in  1910,  29.399  firemen, 
and  in  1911,  29,161.  The  number  promoted  in  1908  was  732,  or 
2  78  per  cent.;  in  1909.  1.082.  or  4  Id  per  cent.;  in  1910.  2869,  or 
9.75  per  cent.;  in  1911,  1.327,  or  4.55  per  cent.;  in  1912.  2,556. 
or  8.41  per  cent. 

It  was  brought  out  that  by  promotion  is  meant  the  time  of 
receipt  by  a  fireman  of  his  certificate.  Many  men,  receiving 
certificates,  continue,  for  some  little  time,  to  work  as  firemen 
until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  them  as  cngincmcn.  Mr.  Carter 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  the 
average  time  worked  as  fireman  before  promotion,  in  1902,  was 
5.2  years,  and  in  1912,  8.9  years.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Walber  said  that  the  number  of  promotions  in 
1912  would  depend  on  the  number  who  had  been  promoted 
before  Some  of  the  men  who  were  promoted  in  1909  and 
1910,  during  the  depression  of  business  may  have  gone  back  to 
firing  and  worked  as  firemen  for  a  while  and  when  the  in 
came  in  business  in  1911,  these  men  were  taken  off  as  fire 
and  put  on  as  enginenien.  which  made  it  unnecessary  to  promote 
new  firemen. 

Mr.  Walber  pointed  out  that  on  exactly  the  same  class  of 
engines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  number  of  years  served 
was  5.3  in  1908,  5.4  in  1909,  5.1  in  1910,  5.7  in  1911  and  5.4  in 
1912  Mr.  Carter  tried  to  show  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had 
a  particularly  difficult  time  in  keeping  engincmcn,  but  Mr. 
Walber  would  not  acknowledge  this. 

Judge  Chambers,  in  questioning  Mr.  Walber,  in  regard  to 
these  exhibits,  said  that  he  did  not  find  anything  in  the  table, 
on  its  face,  to  controvert  the  testimony  that  had  been  offered 
by  the  brotherhood  that  longer,  apprenticeship  was  required 
now  and  the  goal  of  quick  promotion  which  had  been  held 
out  to  the  firemen  is  less  of  a  goal  now  than  it  was  in  former 
times. 

Mr.  Walber  then  presented  an  exhibit  showing  that  during 
1910  increases  in  pay  amounting  to  $2,845,681.29  were  granted 
to  firemen;  in  1911  additional  adjustments  involving  $189,207.41 
and  in  1912  adjustments  amounting  to  $5,312,  a  total  of  $3,040,- 
200.70,  or  14.15  per  cent,  on  the  pay  of  the  firemen  of  the  rail- 
roads shown. 

Mr.  Carter  brought  out  the  fact  that  this  was  increases  in 
pay  which  included  increases  due  to  changing  men  to  different 
classes  of  service.  He  brought  out  also  that  the  flat  rate  for 
certain  classes  of  passenger  engines  in  1907  was  $2.33.  and  in  1912. 
$240,  and  in  freight  service  that  the  rate  on  a  certain  class  of 
engines  was  $2.80,  and  that  in  1912  the  rate  on  the  same  engines 
was  $300,  a  single  increase  of  20  cents,  or  about  7  per  cent. 
Mr.  Walber  showed  that  the  increases  in  the  percentage  of 
rates  of  pay  amounted,  in  passenger  service,  to  9. 18  per  cent., 
and  for  freight  to  9,61  per  cent.,  in  local  and  pick-up  to  1177 
per  cent.,  and  went  on  to  say  that  it  depends  altogether  on 
the  proportion  of  different  classes  of  service  as  to  what  the 
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total  increase  is  going  to  amount  to.  He  said:  "The  railroad 
company  pays  (his  money  and  the  firemen  get  it.  The  two 
things  are  synonymous  and  the  railroad  cannot  pay  unless  the 
men  get  it.  and  the  dollar  paid  (or  the  increased  size  of  the 
locomotive,  or  the  dollar  paid  for  a  change  for  overtime  regula- 
tions, or  a  dollar  paid  in  a  change  for  preparatory  time  buys 
just  as  much  as  any  other  dollar  they  get." 

In  (lie  afternoon  further  exhibits  were  submitted  showing 
increases  in  rates  and  Mr.  Carter  objected  to  these  exhibits 
because  they  did  not  show  the  increases  in  rates  on  the  same 
engine  o\cr  different  periods,  but  showed  it  only  for  the  same 
service 

Mr.  Atterburv  then  <|uestu_itied  the  witness  as  follows: 
Mr    Walhcr.  I  want  to  find  out  something  here.    Arc  you 
familiar  vs iih  Pennsylvania  rates*'" 
Not  specifically -generally.  Mr.  Atterburv. 
We  have  the  middle  division  here 

Mr  l.ee:  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  ask  one  or  two  questions 
on  that,  sir,  I  can  try  to.  Now  take  your  Altoona  and  llarris- 
burg  run,  was  that  $2.05  the  rate  of  the  firemen  at  that  time 
on  class  E  engine? 

Mr.  Atterbury:    Yes,  a  passenger  engine 

Mr.  I.ce:    All  engines,  yes.  sir. 

Mr  Atterbury:  All  right,  now  is  $3.17  your  minimum  rate 
today  ? 

Mr.  I-ee:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Atterbury  :  Then  the  difference  between  $3.17  and  $2.05, 
divided  by  $205.  would  give  you  the  percentage  of  increase  on 
that  road,  would  it  not? 

Mr  Walber:    54  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lee:    For  that  small  engine? 

Mr  Atterbury:    All  right,  that  is  exactly  the  same  engine? 
Mr.  Lee  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Atterbury:  So  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a 
53  or  54  per  cent,  increase  in  the  rate  for  firing  the  same  engine 
on  that  particular  division,  is  that  right? 

Getting  down  to  freight  service.  Mr.  Atterbury  showed  that 
a  man  got  $2.55  in  1902  if  he  ran  an  113  engine  and  in  1912. 
S3  .62.  an  increase  of  $1.07  on  the  same  engine  and  $381  for  an 
Ho  engine.  The  chairman  asked  whether  the  load  had  increased 
with  the  saute  engine  and  the  witness  stated -thai  it  had  and 
that  in  his  opinion  this  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  change 
in  cars  and  in  part  to  a  change  in  carloadiug,  due  to  larger  cars. 

Mr  Walker's  examination  continued  on  Friday  morning 
Considering  175746  trains  run  in  slow  freight  service,  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  run  was  K2.6  miles  and  the  average  hours 
on  duty  for  each  fireman  was  11  hours  3°  minutes.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  firemen  per  train  were  $3.73,  and  the  aver- 
age per  hour  on  duty  32  cents.  Mr.  Walber  states  that  (he 
great  number  of  runs  of  less  than  100  miles  for  which  100  miles 
are  paid,  bring  about  the  high  average  earnings  per  day  and  a 
rate  per  mile  above  the  rate  per  mile  shown  in  the  schedule. 
He  said  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  unfortunately  situated 
with  reference  to  short  divisions,  practically  all  the  divisions 
leaving  the  coal  districts  in  both  directions  being  less  than  100 
miles.  This  factor,  he  claimed,  made  tfie  comparison  of  the 
rate  per  mile  entirely  inadequate  to  convey  any  idea  of  what 
the  men  arc  getting  for  the  work  performed-  The  sheet  showed 
that  on  175,746  freight  train  runs  the  men  were  paid  for  14 
miles  each,  which  they  did  not  run  on  a  mileage  basis.  Mr. 
farter  s.iid  at  this  point  that  he  judged  that  the  statement 
showed  the  total  trains  run  by  all  the  roads  and  from  this  it 
wi  .'.ild  appear  that  in  slow  freight  service  the  freight  trains  only 
run  at  an  average  speed  of  7'. 4  miles  an  hour.  Mr  Walber  re- 
plied that  the  average  time  was  11  hours  39  minutes  for  86  miles, 
arid  explained  that  the  low  average  speed,  as  calculated  by  Mr 
Carter,  was  brought  about  largely  from  the  fact  tb.it  the  time 
beaati  >••  much  earlier  than  the  train  actually  moved 

There  then  ensued  a  discussion  between  Mr  farter  and  Mr. 
Walber.  Mr  farter  finally  complained  to  the  hoard  (bat  the 
«;tnes-  was  attempting  to  brrwUnt  hifii  and  claimed  that  he 


should  answer  the  questions  by  either  yes  or  no.  Judge 
Chambers  stated  that  he  thought  there  were  some  questions 
which  could  be  answered  by  either  yes  or  no.  and  Mr.  Lee 
agreed  that  such  an  answer  should  be  given  when  it  wis  pos- 
sible. 

Continuing  Mr.  Walber  showed  that  in  passenger  service, 
round  trip  for  turn-around,  the  statement  covered  52,58X  trains 
run,  including  all  passenger  trains"  other  than  suburban,  for 
which  one  or  more  trips  or  turn-around  runs  constitute  a  day's 
work  The  average  length  of  all  such  runs  was  123  miles;  the 
average  time  on  duty  was  7  hours  17  minutes;  the  average  time 
from  start  to  finish  was  10  hours  32  minutes;  and  the  average 
time  off  duty  at  terminal  or  turn-around  points  was  3  hours  15 
minutes.  The  average  earnings  per  train  or  per  day  were  $3-24, 
and  per  hour  on  duty  44.4  cents.  The  next  sheet  covered  sub- 
urban passenger  service  and  showed  22.487  trains  reported; 
the  average  time  on  duty  was  7  hours  58  minutes ;  from  start 
to  finish  II  hours  37  minutes;  the  average  time  off  duty  at  ter- 
minal or  turn  around  points.  3  hours  39  minutes;  the  average 
earnings  per  day  $3.06,  or  38.4  cetits  per  hour 

The  next  statement  showed  the  number  of  freight  trains  run, 
the  number  of  trains  exceeding  16  hours,  and  the  number  tied 
up  under  the  16-hour  law.  With  a  total  of  309.622  trains  run 
in  the  months  covered  by  the  reports  there  were  5,634  trains 
tied  up  under  the  law,  or  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  trains  run.  The 
trains  exceeding  the  16  consecutive  hours  were  1,627,  or  thrce- 
ijuarters  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  trains  run.  The  average  time  on 
duty  per  train  in  excess  of  16  consecutive  hours  was  2  hours  17 
minutes,  In  a  table  which  followed  it  showed  thai  of  the 
trains  exceeding  16  hours,  769  were  between  16  and  17  hours 
on  the  road.  624  between  17  and  18  hours,  and  379  between  18 
and  19  hours. 

In  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lee  showed  that  of  all 
the  cases  exceeding  16  hours,  69  per  cent,  were  in  December. 
There  was  some  discussion  between  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Walber  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  "alters  figures  and 
the  method  used  in  their  preparation.  It  was  brought  out  that 
a  circular  had  been  sent  out  to  each  one  of  the  roads  concerned 
and  they  had  sent  in  the  information.  During  this  time  Mr.  farter 
made  the  statement  that  one  of  the  firemen's  witnesses  had. 
since  he  had  testified,  been  taken  out  of  service  because  of  the 
character  of  his  testimony.  Mr.  Lee  stated  in  reply  that  per- 
haps Mr  farter  had  special  knowledge  in  this  particular  case 
which  he  had  not,  but  he  said  that  no  man  who  honestly  be- 
lieved that  he  was  testifying  to  the  truth  had  any  reason  to 
fear  being  so  disciplined  or  discharged,  but  that  if  he  wilfully 
testified  falsely,  no  matter  what  his  situation  in  life,  he  had 
something  to  fear. 

Mr.  farter  afterwards  went  into  a  discussion  at  some  length 
as  to  whether  the  railroads'  testimony  was  or  was  not  correct, 
and  again  discussed  the  matter  of  their  reports  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  point  he  seemed  most  anxious 
to  bring  out  was  that  while  he  believed  Mr.  Walber  was  tes- 
tifying to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  clerk  who  prepared  the  statistics  might  have  done.  Mr. 
Lec  replied  that  while  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  bring 
all  those  who  worked  in  the  preparation  of  the  reports  to  testify 
at  the  hearing,  be  was  willing  to  bring  as  many  as  the  hoard 
desired.  W  hen  asked  by  the  chairman  if  there  was,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  any  one  accountant  who  could  come  and 
swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  furnished  by  the  Bal- 
timore &■  Ohio,  Mr.  Walber  replied  that  the  chief  timekeeper, 
under  whose  direction  the  compilations  were  made,  was  com- 
petent to  d><  mi.  Mr  farter  here  explained  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  the  clerks  in  compiling  the  figures  showed  that  the 
increased  rales  would  mean  an  increase  in  overtime,  while 
the  firemen  claimed  that  with  the  two  firemen  on  the  large  en- 
tities the  overtime  would  he  decreased 

f  .ntinuiiiK.  Mr  Walber  showed  that  the  total  increase  in- 
irlu-d  V  the  schedule  re.|iieste,l  by  the  firemen  would  be  $10.- 
>3.43!'.  or  35.5  per  cent.    Of  this  35  5  per  cent..  1011  per  cent 
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would  be  ior  second  firemen ;  2.52  per  cent,  for  keeping  coal 
within  reach  and  2.54  per  cent,  for  cleaning. 

I  he  last  statement  shown  by  Mr.  W'alber  on  Friday  was  a 
comparison  of  the  firemen's  daily  compensation  in  the  eastern 
district  lor  1900  and  1911,  which  showed  an  increase  of  40.5 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  food  was 
given  as  38.8  per  cent. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  W'alber  again  took  the  stand  and  submitted 
various  exhibits,  the  first  one  showing  wages  paid  various 
classes  of  skilled  workmen  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  Economics.  In  these  exhibits  certain  rates  of 
wages  for  bricklayers  and  others  in  building  trades  were  shown. 
This  exhibit  agreed  with  a  previous  exhibit  of  the  firemen. 
Mr.  Attcrbury  pointed  out  that  in  Mr.  Walber's  exhibit  he  did 
not  show  blacksmiths,  machinists  or  boitcrmakcrs,  but  in  gen- 
eral Itis  exhibit  agreed  with  Mr.  Carter  and  that  in  Mr.  Car- 
ter's exhibit  it  would  appear  that  blacksmiths,  machinists  and 
boilermakcrs  are  getting  from  45  to  50.  55  and  60  cents  an  hour 
in  the  same  towns  where  men  in  railroad  shops  arc  getting  from 
33  to  39  cents  an  hour,  He  asked  Mr.  Walbcr  how  he  accounted 
for  this  difference.  The  only  explanation  Mr.  W'alber  could 
give  was  that  the  employment  is  steadier  in  railroad  work 
than  in  outside  shop  work.  The  way  the  exhibits  were  pre- 
pared was  explained  at  some  length. 

On  Tuesday  Judge  Chambers  announced  that  a  stipulation 
had  been  signed,  postponing  the  date  of  final  agreement  from 
April  2  until  April  23.  Under  the  Erdman  Act  arbitration  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  government,  and  this  extension  of  time 
made  it  necessary  to  include  in  the  stipulation  an  agreement  that 
all  expenses  incurred  after  April  2  would  be  defrayed  equally 
by  the  railroads  and  the  firemen.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
award  should  be  accepted  as  binding,  both  sides  waiving  the 
right  to  appeal. 

At  the  hearing  on  Tuesday  a  number  of  witnesses  were 
called  by  the  firemen  to  refute  specific  statements  previously 
made  by  the  railroads.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  in- 
stead of  discouraging  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers,  as  claimed 
by  the  railroads,  the  firemen  had  favored  them  in  every  way. 

On  Wednesday  more  witnesses  were  called  by  the  firemen. 
One  fireman  from  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  stated  that  in 
some  instances  automatic  stokers  were  credited  with  a  higher 
per  cent  of  efficiency  than  they  really  deserved  He  said, 
further,  that  these  reports  were  often  exaggerated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  engineer.  He  explained  that  firemen  favored  the 
mechanical  stoker  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  perfected  and 
so  reduce  their  labors.  Other  firemen  testified  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  fire  a  stoker  engine  than  a  stokerless  one. 


AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  SLACK  ADJUSTER. 


Providing  air  brakes  ior  freight  cars  involves  a  heavy  expense, 
and  yet  tie  efficiency  of  this  apparatus  is  seriously  affected  by  the 
lack  of  automatic  slack  adjusters.  These  have  been  perfected 
for  use  mii  passenger  cirs,  Vjt,  because  of  their  cost,  arc  not 
used  on  freight  cars.  At  a  meeting  <  f  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club  last  j ear  W.  II.  Sausage  made  the  statement  that  from 
an  economical  standpoint  of  hilior  and  time  saved  in  making  up 


^  Bottom  of  t/ncferfm/TH 


long  trains,  and  properly  and  uniformly  adjusting  the  brakes, 
the  investment  required  to  equip  cars  with  automatic  slack  ad- 
justers would  pay  for  itself  quickly.  The  discussion  at  the  same 
meeting  indicated  that  there  was  no  adjuster  on  the  market  at 
that  time  of  simple  construction  and  reasonable  cost  suitable  for 
general  application  to  freight  cars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  brake  slack  adjuster  which  is 
said  to  meet  these  requirements  is  reported  to  be  widely  used 
on  many  of  the  leading  Itritish  railways  for  freight  equipment 
as  well  as  for  that  in  the  passenger  service.  The  same  apparatus 
is  also  being  used  on  the  Indian  and  South  American  railways. 
The  illustrations  show  the  application  of  the  Monarch  patent 
automatic  block  adjuster  made  by  the  Monarch  Controller  Com- 
pany. Limited,  of  London.  England,  and  also  the  arrangement 
of  the  device  as  used  in  conjunction  with  the  W'estinghoiisc  air 
brake  on  foreign  cars.  The  adjuster  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  maximum  stroke  or  travel  of  the  piston  in  the  brake  cylinder 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  distance,  and  immediately  this  stroke 
is  completed  any  slack  due  to  wear  on  the  tire,  brake  shoes, 
etc..  is  taken  up.  thus  giving  a  constant  short  travel  and  a 


An  Ordinary  Form  of  Brake  8haft  on  an  English  Car  i 

by  Either  Hand  Lever  or  Vacuum  Cylinder,  to  Which  le 
Attached  the  Quadrant  Type  of  Monarch  Brake 
Slack  Adjuster. 

more  effective  pull  on  the  brake  rods.  It  is  a  feature  of  the 
Monarch  system  that  the  brake  shoe  should  be  placed  above  the 
horizontal  center  line  of  the  wheel  in  such  a  position  that  the 
shoe  clearance  and  piston  stroke  arc  the  same  for  light  and 
loaded  vehicles. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  adjusting  brake  shoes 
automatically  is  that  of  keeping  the  clearance  between  shoe  and 
tire  normal,  after  adjustment  has  taken  place.  In  the  device 
illustrated  tile  controlling  pawl  is  arranged  so  that  the  normal 
stroke  of  the  piston  and  the  clearance  between  brake  shoe  and 
tire  remain  constant  after  the  automatic  adjustment  has  taken 
place.  When  in  the  off  position  the  adjuster  is  locked,  thus  pre- 
venting any  movement  due  to  rough  switching  of  the  cars,  etc. 
The  expericf.ee  of  the  English  railways  is  that  the  device  is 
effective  and  easy  to 
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A  Horizontal  Type  of  Adjuster  for  Use  on  English  Cars  Fitted  with  Air  Brakes. 
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REGULATION   OF  THE  STOCK  OF  MATERIAL 


Tho  Relation  of  Accounting  to  this  Problem.  The  Form  of 
Such  Account!  and  Ends  to  be  Served  by  Storehouse  Account*. 

Bv  Georo-e  G.  Yeomans. 


The  chief  problem  confronting  the  officer  who  is  managing 
the  supply  department  of  a  railroad  is  the  regulation  of  the 
stock  of  material  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  work  of  all  the 
different  departments  may  proceed  without  interruption,  the 
unproductive  investment  in  idle  material  shall  be  made  and  kept 
as  small  as  possible.  A  stock  of  material  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  continuity  of  work,  and 
any  money  expended  in  excessive  premiums  on  this  insurance 
is  money  wasted. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  stock  embraces  those  other  prob- 
lems of  procuring  the  material,  of  warehousing  it  when  neces- 
sary, of  distributing  it  expeditiously  and  economically,  of  ac- 
counting for  it  accurately,  and  of  exercising  at  all  times  and 
places  a  proper  police  supervision  over  it. 

Procuring  material  for  a  railroad  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  buying  what  is  required.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  the 
originating  of  the  requisitions  on  which  the  purchasing  agent 
acts,  the  decision  as  to  the  quantities  to  be  bought,  and  the  time 
when  it  should  be  delivered;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  means 
the  actual  control  of  the  product  of  those  sources  of  supply 
which  the  company  itself  may  maintain  and  operate,  so  far  as 
that  product  is  intended  for  distribution  and  future  consumption. 

In  other  words,  the  operations  of  the  machine  shops,  planing 
mills  and  foundries  belonging  to  the  company,  with  respect  to 
their  function  of  manufacturing  any  articles  for  future  use,  must 
be  governed  by  the  chief  supply  officer  as  effectively  as  he 
governs  the  operations  of  the  purchasing  department  by  means 
of  the  requisitions  which  he  draws  upon  the  purchasing  agent. 
Where  such  internal  sources  of  supply  have  no  other  function 
than  the  production  of  material  for  distribution  and  future  use 
it  is  better  that  he  should  wholly  control  their  operation.  This 
applies  to  such  facilities  as  the  brass  and  iron  foundries  and 
rolling  mills,  which  are  frequently  maintained  by  railroads  in 
preference  to  procuring  such  supplies  from  commercial  manu- 
facturers, but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  produce  no  finished 
material  and  are  sources  of  supply  pure  and  simple.  It  does 
not  require  argument  to  show  that  if  any  individual  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  regulating  the  amount  of  material  carried  in 
stock,  he  must  effectively  control  the  sources  of  supply,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  with  less  friction  and  better  results  if  he 
is  entrusted  with  their  actual  operation. 

The  manufacturing  of  material  for  future  use  in  the  regular 
repair  shops  is  only  incidental  to  their  true  functions,  and  here 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  control  of  their  operations,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  an  inflexible  rule  that 
no  articles  of  any  kind  should  be  provided  for  shipment  to  any 
other  point,  or  to  be  reserved  for  future  use,  without  the  written 
instructions  of  the  officer  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
quantity  of  material  in  stock.  In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  the 
means  at  his  command  for  procuring  material,  and  his  orders  on 
ihc  shops  should  be  just  as  definite  and  just  as  binding  as  his 
requisitions  on  the  purchasing  agent,  and  the  production  of  ma- 
terial at  the  shops  without  his  sanction  should  no  more  be  tol- 
erated than  the  shipment  of  supplies  by  a  commercial  manufac- 
turer without  the  written  order  of  the  company. 

Having  thus  secured  the  necessary  authority  for  procuring 
the  requisite  supplies,  the  first  step  towards  a  proper  reflation 
of  the  stock  has  been  taken. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  even  more  important.  step  is  the  ac- 
counting for  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  records  may  form  an 
accurate  guide  to  future  performance.  Here  a  di«tinrti<>n  should 
be  drawn  between  bookkecpinc  nrt'l  stnrt-bmv.r  R<r;"nntimr 

Hookkeeping  contents  itself  with  netting  forth  the  final  results 


of  operation,  eliminating  in  the  process  those  factors  which 
offset  or  balance  each  other.  It  shows,  perhaps  correctly 
enough,  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  month's  opera- 
tions, but  it  does  not  disclose  all  of  the  computations  by  which 
that  balance  was  reached.  The  balance  on  hand  is  no  more  im- 
portant than  the  actual  consumption;  indeed,  a  comparison  of 
the  amount  of  material  on  hand  with  the  amount  that  was  in 
stock  at  some  previous  period  is  a  very  imperfect  guide  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  stock  is  handled,  because  the  operating 
conditions  may  be  totally  dissimilar;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
material  available  for  use  with  the  actual  current  consumption 
is  a  definite  and  certain  measure  of  results. 

Storehouse  accounting,  on  the  other  hand,  must  set  forth  in 
detail  the  steps  by  which  those  results  and  monthly  balances  arc 
reached,  so  that  any  mis-step  may  be  immediately  detected.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  in  the  most  economical  manner,  the 
methods  employed  must  be  simple,  uniform,  concise  and  accu- 
rate ;  and  precisely  to  the  extent  which  the  methods  employed 
approach  these  four  requirements  can  any  exact  regulation  of  the 
necessary  stock  of  material  be  reached. 

The  simplest  form  of  accounting  is  manifestly  a  single  account. 
In  other  words,  there  should  he  but  one  channel  through  which 
all  material  acquired  by  the  company  must  be  accounted  for. 

No  department,  save  the  supply  department,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  any  material  in  stock  or  to  have  a  material 
account. 

The  entire  connection  of  the  other  departments  with  ac- 
counting for  material  should  consist  in  making  the  necessary 
requisitions  on  the  local  storekeeper;  in  stating  on  the  requisi- 
tions the  account  to  which  it  should  be  charged,  or  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used;  and  in  returning  any  released  ma- 
terial or  unused  surplus  promptly  to  the  custody  of  the  store- 
keeper and  receiving  from  him  in  turn  a  requisition  crediting 
its  value  to  the  account  originally  charged.  The  result  of  this 
system  is  a  single  account  to  which  alt  material  is  debited  when 
acquired;  in  which  it  is  carried  when  it  is  not  in  actual  service ; 
and  from  which  it  is  charged  direct  to  the  proper  account  when 
it  is  used,  sold  or  otherwise  finally  disposed  of. 

The  accounts  must  be  uniform.  That  is.  they  must  be  in 
precisely  the  same  form  at  all  storehouses,  and  on  all  divisions, 
and  I  hey  must  apply  to  all  material  alike.  While  this  would 
seem  to  be  self-evident,  it  is  amazing  how  often  local  irregu- 
larities creep  into  this  feature  of  the  work,  and  what  incessant 
vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  subordinate  local  officials  from 
modifying  the  prescribed  methods  in  a  way  which  will  tend  to 
improve  their  own  apparent  performance  when  compared  with 
that  of  others  who  are  more  scrupulous.  The  best  method  of 
insuring  uniformity  in  the  accounts  is  the  printing  of  all  the 
fundamental  storehouse  records,  such  as  material  classifications, 
stock  books,  price  books  and  inventory  blanks,  from  a  single 
plate,  so  that  no  item  will  be  inadvertently  omitted,  and  so  that 
every  record  will  be  precisely  like  all  other  records  of  a  similar 
nature,  wherever  it  is  in  use. 

This  has  the  added  advantage  of  making  it  a  simple  matter  to 
transfer  a  storekeeper  or  a  clerk  from  one  division  or  office  to 
another,  as  he  can  take  up  the  work  where  his  predecessor  left 
it  without  any  hesitation  or  uncertainty. 

While  the  initial  outlay  under  such  a  system  is  comparatively 
large,  the  co>t  of  reproduction  is  so  materially  reduced  that  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  end. 

The  accounts  should  he  concise  It  seems  almost  a  misnomer 
to  use  that  word  in  connection  with  any  accounting  system 
which  embraces  such  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  but  it  is  used  in 
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the  sense  of  avoiding  all  duplications  of  work.  No  word  or 
figure  should  be  written  twice  where  once  will  suffice,  and  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  that  respect  by  a  carefully  systematized 
use  of  the  carbon  sheet,  and  tl  e  preparation  of  ibe  form*  which 
arc  used  in  the  daily  transaction  of  the  business  in  such  a  way 
that  the  original  entry  may  be  made  to  serve  more  than  one 
purpose. 

Here  again  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  printed  page  in  the 
storehouse  records  conies  into  play,  and  with  it  should  be  com- 
bined a  filing  system  so  complete  and  so  uniform,  that  the  original 
authority  for  any  entry  can  lie  produced  instantly  on  demand. 

The  accounting  methods  must  be  accurate.  This  embraces 
the  correctness  of  entry'  and  extension,  but  they  must  also  he 
accurate  in  the  sense  of  being  comprehensive  and  definite.  It  is 
upon  the  records  of  actual  consumption  and  available  supply 
that  the  chief  supply  officer  must  mainly  rely  in  order  to  base 
his  action  in  procuring  material  upon  precise  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  on  estimates  and  guesswork. 

Obviously,  the  first  requisite  of  such  a  record  is  that  it  must 
cover  all  unapplied  material  of  every  nature  that  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  company— not  merely  part  of  it.  It  is  the  un- 
charted rocks  that  bring  disaster  to  many  a  valuable  cargo,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  surplus  and  unpro- 
ductive investment  in  material  at  the  present  day. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  have  this  definite  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  material  as  a  whole.  The  chief  supply 
officer  must  also  have  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  com- 
parative rate  of  consumption  of  different  classes  of  material  so 
that,  in  procuring  it,  he  may  assort  his  stock  intelligently  and 
not  have  the  same  quantity  of  two  different  kinds,  when  the 
consumption  of  one  kind,  in  a  given  time,  is  double  that  of  the 
other. 

It  is  manifestly  impracticable  that  the  chief  supply  officer 
should  deal,  in  this  way,  with  each  individual  item  entering  into 
the  total  stock  of  materal,  but  each  local  storekeeper  should 
have  this  ttemiied  knowledge  and  record,  for  the  territory  which 
he  serves.  This  is  obtained  from  his  periodical  inventories  of 
all  unapplied  material  under  his  charge,  but  primarily  from  his 
stock  books,  which,  if  properly  kept,  furnish  exact  information 
of  the  actual  consumption  as  well  as  the  available  quantity  of 
each  particular  article. 

Further,  such  records  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  consumption 
of  different  materials,  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
use  of  certain  articles  reaches  its  maximum  and  those  in  which 
it  becomes  a  negligible  quantity,  and  enables  him  to  prepare  in 
advance  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service  and  to  curtail  his 
expenditures,  also  in  advance,  when  necessity  ceases  to  exist. 

In  order  that  the  chief  supply  officer  may  have  this  information 
at  his  command,  in  sufficiently  definite  shape  upon  which  to  art. 
the  various  items  should  be  classified  according  to  character  and 
use  and  combined  into  groups  or  classes  of  kindred  articles,  and 
a  monthly  classified  stock  report  should  be  compiled  at  each 
storehouse,  showing  in  general  outline  the  exact  transactions 
with  reference  to  each  class  of  material  during  the  month 

In  order  to  aid  in  securing  uniformity  among  different  rail- 
roads in  this  important  particular,  the  Railway  Storekeeper's 
Assocation.  after  mature  deliberation,  devised  a  "Standard  Classi- 
fication" of  material  which  is  based  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  classification  of  operating  expenses,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  this  general  form  could  be  universally  adopted 
and  followed.  It  contains  one  serious  defect,  however,  which 
should  be  corrected  in  the  interest  of  accurate  stock  regulation. 
This  defect  is  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  tho*e  classes 
of  material  for  which  the  chief  supply  officer  can  be  held  directly 
responsible,  and  those  other  classes,  the  quantity  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  policy  of  the  management,  or  by  other  causes 
which  he  is  powerless  to  regulate  or  control.  This  defect  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  a  simple  rearrangement  of  the  classes,  so 
that  the  material  for  which  the  storekeeper  can  be  held  account- 
able ai>i  ears  in  oiu-  group,  and  that  which  he  cannot  altogether 


control  in  a  separate  group.  In  this  way  the  performance  of 
the  individual  storekeepers  may  be  correctly  gaged,  and  the 
proper  assortment  and  regulation  of  the  stock  may  be  simplified 
it  is  evident  then  that  there  are  four  things  which  axe  essential 
to  a  systematic  and  precise  regulation  of  the  investment  in 
material : 

The  first  is  an  effective  control  of  the  sources  of  supply. 

The  second  is  a  concentration  of  the  accounting  for  all  ma- 
terial into  one  channel,  so  that  the  entire  situation  is  disclosed 
and  there  is  no  cross  accounting  or  duplication  of  work. 

The  third  is  a  uniform,  concise  and  accurate  system  of  ac- 
counting, from  which  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  available  sup- 
ply and  the  actual  consumption  of  all  materials  can  be  obtained. 

The  fourth  is  a  clear  and  definite  division  of  all  material  into 
a  sufficient  number  of  classes  to  form  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
relative  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  material,  so  that 
the  total  stock  may  be  properly  assorted. 

The  extent  to  which  some  or  all  of  these  essential  features 
are  lacking  in  current  railroad  practice  very  largely  measures 
the  extent  of  their  unproductive  investment  in  surplus  and  un- 
necessary material. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL    COMMODITY  RATES 
INCREASED. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Clements  has  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  case  involving  the  investigation  and  sus- 
pension of  advances  in  rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation  * 
of  various  commodities  from  eastern  shipping  points  to  points  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  The 
full  decision  was  as  follows: 

In  this  proceeding  is  involved  the  reasonableness  of  proposed 
transcontinental  commodity  rates,  westbound.  The  rates  are 
contained  in  three  tariffs— Countisw'u  I.  C.  C.  952;  I.  C.  C.  953; 
and  I.  C.  C.  956.  The  points  of  origin  are  the  same  in  the  first- 
named  two  tariffs  and  embrace  all  point*  between  Colorado  com- 
mon point*  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers.  The  only  substantial  difference  between  them 
is  that  I.  C.  C.  952  names  rates  to  California  terminals,  such  as 
San  Francisco,  and  I.  C.  C.  953,  rates  to  north  Pacific  coast 
terminals,  including  Portland  and  Seattle.  These  two  tariffs 
contain  practically  the  same  items  and  rates,  except  that  certain 
rates  in  the  north  coast  issue  are  affected  by  the  intermediate 
adjustment  at  Spokane,  and  therefore  vary  slightly  from  the 
California  terminal  rates.  The  third  tariff,  I.  C.  C.  956,  names 
rates  both  to  California  and  north  coast  terminals,  but  the  terri- 
tory of  origin  is  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  rivers.  All  three  of  these  tariffs,  which  were  filed 
to  become  effective  September  2.  1912,  have  been,  upon  numer- 
ous protests  from  shippers,  both  from  the  cast  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  postponed  in  their  effective  dates  by  the  commission  to 
July  3,  1913,  pending  inquiry  into  their  reasonableness.  Certain 
other  shippers  at  intermediate  points,  like  Reno  and  Fresno, 
petitioned  that  the  advances  be  permitted  to  become  effective. 

The  territory  of  origin  in  the  two  tariffs  first  named  is  divided 
into  groups  from  west  to  cast  Formerly  group  C  embraced  all 
points  east  of  Chicago  with  the  exception  of  certain  New  York 
piers  owned  by  the  rail  lines  and  with  the  exception  also  of  New 
England,  which  were  in  groups  A  and  B.  respectively.  The 
proposed  tariffs  make  some  changes  in  this  grouping,  and  with- 
out reciting  these  changes  in  detail,  it  will  suffice  for  this  report 
to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  group  A  will  now  embrnce  all 
points  east  of  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  line;  group  B  all  points 
cast  of  Cincinnati  and  Detroit  to  and  including  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh ;  group  C  cast  of  Chicago  to  and  including  Cincinnati 
and  Detroit;  group  D  the  territory  east  of  St.  Louis  to  and  in- 
cluding Chicago:  and  that  by  similarly  marking  these  group 
lines  farther  west.  St.  Louis  will  be  found  to  be  in  group  E; 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  in  group  F;  Nebraska  and  Kansas  in 
group  G:  Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Texas  in  group 
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H;  and  Colorado  and  Wyoming  in  group  J.  The  territory  of 
origin  in  I.  C.  C.  936  is  grouped  numerically,  but  apparently 
without  reference  to  the  geographical  location  of  each  group. 

It  has  been  for  many  year*  the  practice  of  the  transcontinental 
rail  lines  to  meet  the  rates  of  the  steamship  lines  via  Panama 
and  transshipment  across  the  isthmus  by  rail.  Prior  to  the 
amendment  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  in  1910,  which  placed 
the  burden  of  justifying  a  higher  rate  to  an  intermediate  point 
included  within  a  longer  haul  upon  the  carriers,  the  carriers 
themselves  were  the  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  whether  this 
competition  existed  in  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  a  departure 
from  that  section  of  the  act.  The  transcontinental  lines,  there- 
fore, upon  the  fact  or  assumption  that  this  competition  affected 
most  commodities  in  some  degree,  or  in  order,  perhaps,  to  meet 
some  commercial  or  other  conditions  under  this  guise  on  certain 
of  them,  added  commodities  by  a  gradual  process  to  this  com- 
petitive list  until  they  had,  prior  to  these  suspended  tariffs, 
practically  no  rates  to  their  terminals  which  were  higher  than  to 
Reno  and  Spokane,  and  but  comparatively  few  terminal  rates  as 
high  as  to  the  interior,  the  latter  being  cases  in  which  the 
terminal  rates  were  applied  as  maxima  to  the  intermediate  points. 

Recently  the  Commission  passed  upon  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  to  Reno  and  Spokane  under  the  amended  fourth  section, 
and  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  these  suspended  tariffs  is,  the 
carriers  state,  to  realinc  their  intermediate  rates  in  substantial 
accordance  with  those  findings  by  increasing  their  terminal  rates 
to  the  same  or  a  higher  basis  than  applies  to  the  interior  on 
articles  which  do  not  or  cannot  move  by  water  and  as  to  which 
there  is  not  therefore  any  real  necessity  for  the  lower  rate  to  the 
terminal.  The  result  of  the  cjrricrs'  expressed  policy  in  this 
respect  has  been  to  thus  increase  by  the  tariffs  under  suspension 
their  terminal  rates  principally  on  nonwatcr-competitive  freight, 
but  in  certain  cases  also  on  competitive  articles,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  hereinafter.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
only  strictly  nonwatcr-competitive  articles  arc  included  in  these 
advances,  which,  it  may  be  explained  at  this  point,  can  be  in  a 
general  way  summarized  under  five  heads:  I'irst.  Certain  in- 
creases in  minimum  weights,  the  carriers  contending  that  this 
action  is  justified  on  the  commodities  so  affected  by  the  increased 
carrying  capacity  of  modern  equipment.  Second.  Increases  due 
to  the  cancellation  of  the  commodity  rate  on  certain  less-than- 
carluad  (and  a  few  carload)  articles,  the  volume  of  rail  move- 
ment of  which  has  been  in  the  past  so  small  as  to  not  justify  an 
exception  to  the  classification,  to  which  such  articles  are  accord- 
ingly returned.  Third.  Advances  on  certain  articles  which  have 
always  been  and  are  now  subject  to  acute  competition  of  the 
steamship  lines,  but  the  rates  on  which,  while  originally  low- 
enough  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  traffic  to  the  rail  lines,  are 
not  now  sufficiently  low,  in  view  of  the  more  intense  steamship 
competition  in  recent  years,  to  secure  to  them  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion  of  the  transcontinental  traffic.  It  is  argued  that  in  view* 
of  the  present  low  rates  via  the  water  lines  such  articles  are 
doubtless  offered  to  the  rail  carriers  for  other  reasons  than  the 
difference  in  rate,  and  would  therefore  probably  be  offered  in 
practically  the  same  volume  if  the  rail  rates  were  to  lie  slightly 
advanced.  The  rates  on  these  commodities  are.  however, 
blanketed  east  of  the  Missouri  river  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  carriers  with  respect  to  nonwatcr-competitive  freight. 
l-onrth,  An  advance  mi  certain  commodities  which  arc  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  if  at  all.  water  Competitive,  and  which 
accordingly  are  graded  up  from  the  Missouri  river  east  accord- 
ing to  the  Kroup  of  origin,  and  graded  also  from  Reno  and  Spo- 
kane to  the  tinal  or  maximum  rate  at  the  terminal.  The  terminal 
rate  on  these  articles  is  blanketed  also  at  the  western  end  to 
include  practically  the  whole  state  of  California  in  the  California 
tariff  and  all  points  west  of  the  Columbia  river  in  the  north 
coast  issue 

It  may  be  explained  in  this  connection  that  prior  to  these 
suspended  tariffs  transcontinental  commodity  rates  were  blan- 
keted in  points  of  origin  east  of  the  Missouri  river  under  the 


water-competitive  basis  which  obtained,  as  explained,  on  prac- 
tically all  commodities,  but  that  now,  as  will  appear  from  the 
foregoing,  while  water-competitive  freight  is  still  so  blanketed, 
the  rate  on  noncompetitive  traffic  varies  with  the  eastern  group 
in  which  the  point  of  origin  is  located. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  carriers  will  in 
future  recognize  the  force  of  water  competition  only  when  it  is 
actually  present  or  reasonably  to  be  apprehended  on  a  given 
commodity  and  will  then  recognize  it  only  in  proportion  to  its 
degree.  The  carriers  frankly  admit,  however,  that  the  exact 
effect  of  this  actual  or  potential  competition  is  not  now  definitely 
ascertainable,  and  that  many  of  the  proposed  rates  are,  therefore, 
experimental  and  will  be  canceled  if  it  is  found  that  mistakes  of 
judgment  have  been  made  in  this  respect,  as  reflected  in  the 
future  volume  of  the  individual  articles  offered  to  them.  The 
carriers,  in  fact,  recognized  during  the  progress  of  the  hearings 
that  such  mistakes  had  been  made  on  certain  commodities  and 
gave  assurance  that  those  items  would  be  given  further  con- 
sideration. In  this  connection  they  also  suggested  that  the  ship- 
pers, not  only  of  such  commodities,  but  those  interested  in  any  of 
the  suspended  items,  meet  them  in  conference  in  further  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  schedules  in  the  hope  that  by  mutual  con- 
cessions a  satisfactory  and  equitable  readjustment  in  the  nattire 
of  a  compromise  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  many,  it  not  all,  of 
the  advances  and  such  items  be  eliminated  from  controversy. 
Such  a  conference  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  rates  on  the 
commodities  so  represented  at  the  conference  were  further 
discussed  informally.  Certain  modifications  were  there  agreed 
to  by  the  carriers  and  the  protests  as  to  them  accordingly 
withdrawn  by  ihe  shippers.  There  still  remained,  however, 
a  few  commodities  as  to  which  no  agreement  had  been 
reached,  and  these  were  the  subject  of  a  second  informal  con- 
ference between  the  parties  before  the  commission  at  Wash- 
ington. Certain  of  these  latter  ileitis  were  at  that  con- 
ference also  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  the  shippers,  who  accord- 
ingly withdrew  their  protests  as  to  them.  The  result  is  that  by 
this  commendable  co-operation  on  the  part  of  both  shippers  and 
carriers  there  now  remain  but  a  few  items  as  to  which  the  parties 
have  not  agreed  and  the  protests  been  eliminated.  And  as  to 
these,  the  carriers  have  submitted  their  final  suggestions,  but 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  commission  without 
the  necessity  of  its  making  a  formal  order. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  various  rates  involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding in  detail.  That  the  changes  in  these  tariffs  are  numer- 
ous follows  from  the  mere  statement  that  the  proceeding  involves 
a  comprehensive  general  revision  of  all  the  transcontinental 
commodity  rates  westbound.  To  discuss  the  individual  items, 
would,  therefore,  but  unduly  lengthen  the  report.  It  may  In? 
said,  however,  that  all  parties  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  in  support  of  their  protests  at  hearings  held  in 
Washington,  Portland  (Ore.),  and  San  Francisco;  that  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  present  written  argument  on  the  volu- 
minous record  that  has  accumulated ;  and  that  oral  argument  has 
been  waived  by  both  parties. 

Of  the  articles  finally  left  to  the  commission  for  determination 
after  these  informal  conferences  referred  to.  furniture,  tin  cans, 
and  lard  pails  constitute  the  chief  items.  All  of  these  items 
come  within  the  class  alleged  by  the  carriers  to  be  nonwater- 
compctitive,  referred  to  under  one  of  the  previous  headings,  and 
are  graded  up  in  rate  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  group  of 
origin  to  the  eastern  seaboard  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  the  carriers  with  respect  to  nonwatcr-competitive  freight. 

Mom  of  the  items  of  furniture  have  been  adjusted  satisfactorily 
to  the  shippers  and  the  protests  as  to  tlicin  withdrawn.  There 
is  one  item,  however,  which  was  discussed  at  the  hearings  and 
in  the  subsequent  informal  conferences  referred  to.  which,  in 
view  of  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  agree,  is  now  referred  to 
the  commission  for  determination.  This  item  is  the  general 
furniture  mixture.  Taking  Grand  Rapids  as  a  representative 
point  of  origin,  the  pro-used  increase  is  from  $2.20  to  $2.52.  the 
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latter  being  in  fact  the  third-class  rate,  except  that  it  is  subject 
to  a  flat  minimum  instead  of  a  changeable  minimum  under  rule 
6-b  of  the  classification.  This  mixture  is  of  furniture  of  the 
better  class,  many  of  the  articles  being  of  the  highest  grade  and 
price  in  the  trade.  Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence 
on  this  item  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  proposed  rates  art- 
unreasonable.  It  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  go  into  effect. 

The  proposed  advance  on  tin  cans  is  from  85  cents  to  $1.15 
under  the  suspended  tariffs,  but  the  carriers  as  the  result  of 
these  informal  conferences  now  voluntarily  suggest,  finally,  a 
rate  of  SI.  minimum  22.000  pounds.  The  principal  protestant 
against  this  advance  concedes  that  $1  is  a  low  rate,  but  con- 
tends that  on  account  of  the  low  margin  of  profit  on  the  com- 
modity his  sales  on  the  coast,  which  now  amount  only  to  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales,  will  be  practically  eliminated. 
It  is  contended  that  under  a  rate  of  95  cents  some  of  this  coast 
trade  could  be  retained.  The  principal  basis  of  this  specific  pro- 
test is  the  fact  that  the  85-cent  rate  has  been  in  effect  for  many 
years  and  business  built  thereon.  While  we  recognize  some 
merit  in  the  latter  contention  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  we 
do  not  feel  justified  in  finding  that  a  rate  of  $1  is  excessive  on 
this  traffic.  It  is  true  as  pointed  out  by  this  protestant,  that 
the  proposed  advance  on  tin  plate  is  only  from  66f j  cents  to  70 
cents.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  average  carload  of  tin 
plate  weighs  at  least  60,000  pounds,  many  cars  weighing  100,000 
pounds,  and  that  the  per-car  earnings  are  much  in  excess  of 
the  earnings  on  cans,  even  under  the  proposed  rates.  It  also 
appears  that  tin  plate  is  not  only  water  competitive  from  the 
eastern  seaboard,  but  that  there  is  substantial  commercial  com- 
petition from  Wales. 

The  situation  as  to  lard  pails  is  closely  analogous  to  that  on 
cans.  The  principal  protestant  is  located  in  Pittsburgh  terri- 
tory, from  which  the  proposed  advance  is  from  85  cents  to 
SI  25.  The  carriers  now  finally  suggest  as  a  compromise  a  rate 
of  95  cents,  minimum  24,000  pounds.  Our  general  remarks  in 
reference  to  tin  cans  apply  equally  to  lard  pails. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  certain  items  on- 
which  testimony  has  been  presented  and  written  arguments 
had  but  which  have  not  been  represented  at  any  of  the  informal 
conferences  referred  to  and  upon  which  no  compromise  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  by  the  parties;  also  a  few  which  were 
protested  against  by  letter  without  representation  at  any  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  commission.  The  advance  proposed 
on  some  of  these  items  has  not  in  our  opinion  been  justified. 
These  items  arc  as  follows : 

Fruit  jars  have  been  carried  at  a  rate  of  85  cents  from 
Pittsburgh  and  75  cents  from  the  Missouri  river  both  to  Cali- 
fornia and  north  coast  terminals.  It  is  proposed  to  advance  the 
rate  to  85  cents  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  north  coast,  but 
not  to  advance  the  rate  to  California  from  the  same  points. 
There  has  hern  shown  no  difference  in  conditions  at  the  re- 
spective terminals  to  warrant  this  discrimination, 

Rope  is  advanced  from  95  cents  to  $1.10  from  St.  Louis  to 
Portland  and  Seattle.  The  rate  in  the  reverse  direction  is  60 
cents,  minimum  30.000  pounds,  as  carried  in  item  565  to  Coiliitiss's 
I.  C.  C.  958.  The  rate  is  the  same  in  cither  direction  between 
St.  Louis  and  California  terminals.  We  find  that  this  advance  is 
not  warranted. 

Brass  rods  to  California  terminals  are  reduced  from  $1-25  to 
$1,  with  an  added  requirement  that  they  shall  he  crated,  which, 
protestants  state,  increases  the  rate  33' j  per  cent  because  of 
the  additional  weight  of  the  crate  Brass  beds  made  from 
these  rods  are  reduced  from  $1  50  to  $1.25.  with  no  require- 
ment as  to  crating  The  practical  result  is  a  higher  rate  on 
the  beds  than  on  the  rods  from  which  made.  The  carriers 
concede  that  brass  beds  are  nonseagoing  freight  and  that  brass 
rods  do  move  via  the  steamship  lines  ami  that  the  former  rate 
was  reduced  in  order  to  permit  the  eastern  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  manufacturers  on  the  coast.  This  is  a  discrimina- 
tion which  is  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  record,  and  which 


we  shall  leave  to  the  carriers  to  correct'  in  a  suitable  manner. 

The  minimum  weight  on  rooting  paper  and  felt  is  increased 
from  30,000  to  40,000  pounds  in  the  north  coast  tariff,  while  the 
former  minimum  is  retained  to  California.  This  is  also  a  dis- 
crimination which  should  be  removed. 

Wooden  washboards  arc  advanced  from  $1.  minimum  24,000 
pounds,  to  the  woodenware  mixture  at  $1.50,  minimum  16,000 
pounds,  from  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Memphis,  while  metal  wash- 
boards are  retained  at  the  former  rate.  We  find  that  this  ad- 
vance constitutes  an  undue  discrimination  against  wooden  wash- 
hoards. 

The  carriers  also  propose  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  steel  products  from  Denver  and  on  cement-coated 
nails  from  Chicago  to  north  coast  terminals.  They  state  that 
this  action  was  taken  against  their  best  judgment,  but  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  better  relative  adjustment  at 
Spokane.  It  is  stated  that  this  advance  will  be  voluntarily 
canceled  if  the  Supreme  Court  decides  in  the  cases  involving 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  amended  fourth  section  now 
before  it  that  terminal  rates  lower  than  to  the  interior  are  law- 
ful. It  is  our  opinion  and  recommendation  that  this  proposed 
rate  should  be  suspended  until  the  status  of  the  Spokane  and 
terminal  rales  is  definitely  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  above  and  of  those  rates  volun- 
tarily modified  by  the  carriers  following  the  informal  conferences 
referred  to,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed  rates  are  not 
shown  to  be  unreasonable  and  that  they  should  he  permitted  to 
become  effective.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  what  we  have 
said  that  we  are  not  justified  upon  this  record  in  expressing 
a  final  affirmative  approval  of  every  rate  involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding But  we  "feel,  in  view  of  what  has  been  voluntarily  done 
by  the  carriers  in  the  way  of  concessions  and  compromise,  and 
in  view  of  the  further  modifications  herein,  that  the  proposed 
rates  as  now  modified  arc  not  shown  to  he  unreasonable  as  a 
whole. 

In  conclusion,  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  say 'that  the  action 
of  the  shippers  and  carriers  alike  in  freely  meeting  each  other 
in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  with  a  view  to  a 
fair  adjustment  of  differences  within  the  requirements  and 
provisions  of  the  law,  is  gratifying. 

Upon  the  filing  of  tariffs,  which  may  be  made  effective  upon 
one  day's  notice,  containing  both  the  modifications  of  these 
tariffs  which  have  been  voluntarily  proposed  by  the  carriers  and 
those  specifically  directed  herein,  the  order  of  suspension  will  be 
vacated.    f26  I.  C.  C.  456.) 


Railroad  Construction  in  Korea.— The  construction  of  two 
railroads  in  southern  Korea  has  recently  been  authorized.  One 
will  run  from  Taiden  southwest  to  the  port  of  Mokpo.  with  a 

branch  to  the  port  of 
~|  Kunsan.  The  other  will 
run  from  Kcijo  northeast 
to  the  port  of  Genzan. 
The  former  line  will  be 
175  miles  long,  and  it  is 
estimated  tha!  it  will  cost 
$6,421, 000.  excluding  roll- 
ing stock,  which  will  cost 
about  SJ.OMO.OOO.  The 
other  line  will  connect 
the  port  of  Gen/an  with 
the  line  from  Fusan  to 
Keijo  at  Ryusan,  a  sub- 
urb of  Keijo,  via  Giseifu. 
Tetsugen  and  Hciko.  The 
total  length  of  this  line 
will  be  about  136  miles, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
$7,165,000,  in  addition  to  $1,022,000  for  rolling  stock.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  these  lines  should  be  completed  by  1'  21. 
but  it  was  later  decided  to  complete  them  by  1916. 
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DAMAGE  BY  FLOODS  TO  RAILROADS. 

The  railways  operating  through  the  flooded  districts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  experienced  during  last  week  the  greatest  disaster 
in  their  history.  Bridges  and  tracks  were  washed  out,  yards 
and  stations  partially  submerged,  and  the  lines  so  cut  up  by 


passenger  trains  arc  now  being  operated  on  something  like 
regular  schedules,  it  is  even  yet  impossible  to  obtain  any  com- 
prehensive statement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  suffered 
by  the  roads.  It  is  conceded  that  it  will  reach  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impairment  of  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  and 
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Track  Undermined  by  Flood  at  East  Akron,  Ohio;  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


the  floods  that  train  service  was  entirely  abandoned  in  many 
districts  for  several  days,  being  resumed  after  the  floods  had 
subsided  only  by  detouring.  Although  the  conditions  had  begun 
to  improve  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  and  through 


the  widespread  character  of  the  devastation,  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  situation. 

The  northern  lines,  including  the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral. Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wabash  line  to  Detroit,  suffered 
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comparatively  little  damage  anil  were  used  to  detour  trains  of 
the  other  roads.  On  account  of  the  extent  of  their  trackage  in 
southern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Pennsylvania  lines  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio-Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  system  sus- 
tained the  greatest  damage,  and  the  Big  Four  and  Monon  were 
almost  completely  tied  up  for  scleral  days,  while  parts  of  the 
Erie  line  from  Hammond.  Ind.,  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  were  out  of 
commission. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LINKS. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week  nearly  all  trains 
through  Indiana  and  Ohio  were  annulled,  except  on  the  north- 
ern lines.  On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  trouble  extended  from 
Chicago  Junction,  O.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  V'a.,  and  both  the  north- 
west and  southwest  systems  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  were 
affected,  the  worst  damage  being  at  I'iqua,  Dayton,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis  and  l.ogansport,  and  on  lines  approaching  those 
cities.  On  the  northwest  system  two  through  passenger  trains 
were  operated  eacl^day  by  detouring.  although  the  20-hour  train 
westbound,  due  to  arrive  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  was  nearly 
26  hours  Lite.  This  train  had  gone  as  far  as  Columbus  when 
it  was  necessary  to  take  it  back  to  Pittsburgh,  and  it  finally 
arrived  in  Chicago  via  the  Lake  Shore  tracks  from  Toledo. 
Since  Thursday.  March  27.  all  throi-gh  passenger  trains  on  the 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  has  probably  been  the  most 
seriously  affected  of  all  lines,  although  specific  reports  have 
been  few,  because  of  lack  of  telegraph  service. 

ERIE. 

The  main  line  of  the  Eric  Railroad  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  was  closed  from  March  19  to  March  21  inclusive. 
On  the  morning  of  March  22  this  line  was  opened  to  traffic. 
Not  a  bridge  was  lost  on  the  entire  system  and  the  only  seri- 
ous damage  to  any  bridge  was  the  weakening  of  the  abutments 
of  the  bridge  at  Akron,  Ohio.  The  most  severe  washouts  on 
the  main  line  were  between  Corry,  Pa.,  and  Marion.  Ohio. 
From  Marion  to  Chicago  there  were  about  15  washouts  of 
minor  importance.  While  the  main  line  was  closed,  traffic  from 
Jersey  City  moved  to  Buffalo  over  the  regular  route  and  thence 
to  Chicago  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  which 
was  not  affected. 

The  line  to  Cleveland  was  closed  by  a  1,200  ft.  washout  at 
Aurora,  Ohio.  A  trestle  over  this  washout  was  expected  to  be 
completed  on  April  I.  While  this  line  was  being  repaired,  and 
after  the  main  line  was  opened,  Cleveland  was  reached  from 
Akron  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  line  from  Marion  to 
Dayton  suffered  heavily  and  is  not  expected  to  be  open  to 
traffic  until  today  or  tomorrow.    From  L'rbana.  Ohio,  to  Day- 
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northwest  system  have  been  operated,  except  the  Broadway 
Limited,  although  several  trains  have  been  consolidated.  For 
several  days  the  Lake  Shore  tracks  were  used  from  Clark  Junc- 
tion. Ind.,  to  Cleveland,  but  by  Thursday  the  line  from  Chicago 
to  Mansfield.  0.,  was  opened,  and  the  Eric  tracks  were  used  to 
Akron.  For  three  day*  there  was 'no  service  on  the  Panhandle 
out  of  Chicago,  but  by  Monday  service  had  been  resumed  to 
Indianapolis,  Pi<;ua.  Dayton,  Columbus  and  Louisville.  A  train 
for  Columbus  \ia  the  Lake  Shore  to  Crestline  was  operated  on 
March  27. 

BALTIMORE  *  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  succeeded  in  operating  one  through 
train  between  Chicago  and  the  east  every  day,  detouring  over 
the  Nickel  Plate,  anil  part  of  the  time  via  the  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Akron  &•  Columbus,  and  Pennsylvania  lines  to  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
On  Monday  of  this  week  all  through  trains  out  of  Chicago  were 
resumed  via  Pittsburgh,  and  the  company's  own  rails  were  used 
for  service  to  Washington  and  New  York.  No.  8  out  of  Chi- 
cago, which  had  been  running  via  Newark  and  Wheeling,  left 
on  Monday  on  its  regular  time  for  New  York  via  Pittsburgh. 
Except  for  No.  6  between  Chicago  and  New  York  through 
service  had  been  practically  abandoned  for  several  days.  The 


ton  the  tracks  were  entirely  under  water.  About  2.500  carloads 
of  filling  will  be  required  to  repair  this  section.  Since  this 
line  was  closed  this  road  has  had  no  access  to  Dayton. 

The  Eric  Railroad  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a 
force  of  about  6,000  men  at  work  on  the  double  tracking  of  the 
main  line  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flooded  district.  This 
accounts  for  the  promptness  with  which  the  repairs  were  made. 
On  April  I  it  was  said  at  the  offices  of  the  company  that  as  far 
as  was  known  not  a  single  car  or  locomotive  had  left  the  tracks. 
Passengers  on  this  company's  trains  did  not  suffer  very  serious 
inconveniences,  as  all  the  longer  stops  were  made  at  large  towns. 

NEW'  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 

The  line  to  Chicago  via  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
was  never  closed  and  a  large  amount  of  traffic  from  foreign 
roads  moved  over  it.  The  main  line  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago  &  St.  Louis  was  closed  by  the  destruction  of 
bridges  and  by  serious  washouts.  Traffic  will  not  be  moved  over 
it  for  several  days,  as  heavy  repairs  are  necessary.  A  break 
at  Covington.  Ind.,  was  repaired  on  March  31.  and  since  then 
traffic  has  moved  from  St.  Louis  via  Paris.  Ind.,  Danville.  III., 
Indianapolis.  Bellefontaine.  Ohio,  and  Cleveland.  Beginning 
March  30  a  route  to  St.  I.ouis  was  available  via  the  C.  C.  C.  & 
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St.  L.  to  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  thence  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  The  most  serious  break  in  the  main 
line  was  the  destruction  of  a  big  bridge  over  the  Wabash  at 
Terrc  Haute,  Ind.  This  bridge  was  expected  to  be  repaired  by 
April  3.  The  line  from  Indianapolis,  to  Chicago  via  I-afayette 
and  Kankakee  was  closed  for  only  a  short  time,  and  during 
the  interval  trains  moved  via  Anderson  anil  Klkhart  to  Chicago. 
Dayton  was  cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  two  spans  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Miami  river  at  that  point.  When  this  bridge 
collapsed  several  freight  cars  fell  into  the  river.  Cincinnati  was 
cut  off  hy  its  destruction  and  by  the  fall  of  another  bridge  at 
Shelbyville,  Ind  On  April  I  connection  was  established  to 
Springfield  via  Columbus.  Cairo  is  ait  off  by  heavy  Hoods 
south  of  l-awrencev illr,  On  April  1  access  was  had  to  all  other 
main  points  on  the  C.  C.  C.  4  St.  I...  except  Dayton.  Cincinnati 
and  Shelbyville.  A  considerable  number  of  cars  and  locomotives 
were  overturned  on  the  tracks  of  this  company  between  Spring- 
field and  Cincinnati. 

lty  Monday  the  situation  on  the  Big  Four  had  been  greatly 
improved  anil  passenger  service  was  being  operated  between  Chi- 
cago and  Indiana|K>lis,  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland,  Cleveland 
and  Columbus.  Toledo  and  Springfield.  Mount  Carmel.  Ill  ,  and 
North  Cairo.  III.,  and  on  several  other  lines  on  which  service 
had  In-cn  suspended  last  week. 

Connection  was  established  on  April  1,  between  Lima  and 
Dayton  via  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  The  Lake 
Erie  it  Western  suffered  only  slightly,  and  on  April  1,  was 
open  at  all  points  except  at  Cicero,  Ind.  This  break  cut  off 
the  road's  approach  to  Indianapolis  over  its  own  tracks,  but 
it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  repaired  by  April  2. 

The  damage  done  in  New  York  state  was  not  so  serious. 
A  lad  washout  at  Castleton,  about  three  miles  south  of  Albany, 
made  it  necessary  to  run  from  New  York  to  Albany  over  the 
Harlem  division  and  the  Boston  &  Albany.  This  break  was 
repaired  on  March  30.  High  water  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
caused  delays  and  obliged  (he  traffic  to  move  over  circuitous 
routes-  Since  March  30  all  trains  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago have  followed  their  regular  schedules  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  only  minor  delays. 

The  easlbound  Buffalo  express  of  the  New  York  Central, 
running  at  about  30  miles  an  hour,  was  derailed  at  Yosts,  N.  Y., 
on  the  morning  of  March  30,  at  2:40  o'clock,  ami  eight  sleeping 
cars  fell  down  the  Lank  at  the  right  of  the  roadway,  two  of  them 
lodging  partly  in  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Mohawk  river 
The  engine  and  first  three  cars  passed  over  in  safely.  Only 
six  persons  were  injured,  and  these  were  not  very  seriously 
The  track  had  been  weakened  by  the  high  water,  though  an- 
other train  had  passed  over  it  in  safety  only  fifteen  minutes 
prior  to  the  accident.  The  cars  were  of  steel  and  their  bodies 
were  little-  damaged. 

OTHFB  USES 

The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  was  blocked  by  a 
washout  on  the  Wabash  river  north  of  Lafayette.  Ind,  and  by 
the  loss  of  bridges  al  this  point  and  at  Indianapolis,  and  all 
trams,  except  for  sh,  ,rt  distances  out  of  Chicago,  were  annulled 
until  Saturday.  The  Chicago  &  Kastem  Illinois  suffered  most 
from  the  Hoods  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrc  Haute,  Service  from 
Chicago  to  the  south  via  Terre  Haute  and  Evansville,  was  dis- 
continued fur  several  days,  but  trains  were  being  operated  on 
Monday  into  Terre  Haute  via  Momence  and  Hraz.il.  Ind..  and 
service  was  offered  to  Clinton.  Ind.  on  partial  schedules,  A 
bridge  across  the  Wabash  near  Yincennes  was  washed  out. 

The  Wabash  line  from  Chicago  cast  was  free  from  inter- 
ruptions, but  on  the  through  line  from  St  Louis  to  the  cast 
llir  hV, als  in  the  Wabash  valley  resulted  in  tracks  being  washed 
out  between  l.ogamport.  Peru  and  Fort  Wayne. 

On  .ill  lines  that  have  been  opened  <i»ce  the  fl  I  bruan 

every  i  IT  art  has  been  exerted  by  tile  railway*  to  hasten  the 
pass.  i!c  of  trains  hearing  supplies  to  the  peopV  driven  tr.au  their 
homes,  and  eircr'ar*  F  vc  been  i-Miul.  both  by  ihe  railways 


and  by  the  express  companies,  announcing  that  such  supplies 
will  be  carried  free  when  directed  to  properly  constituted  relief 
authorities. 

The  floods  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  now 
threaten  great  damage.  At  Cairo  railway  traffic  is  already 
completely  blocked,  with  a  prospect  of  a  long  suspension.  The 
height  of  the  river  on  Wednesday  was  54.4  ft.,  the  highest  on 
record,  ami  two-thirds  of  the  population  had  left  the  city.  The 
Illinois  Central  arranged  to  take  passengers  from  Chicago  to 
Memphis  by  way  of  Thebes  and  the  Frisco  road. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILROADING.- 

By  C.  L.  de  MfRALT, 

Po.fri.sor  of  Elrciriotl  F-nxiiirri  n>*,  Iravcrsity  i.f  Michigan 
I. 

If  we  go  over  the  list  of  American  railroads  that  have  thus 
far  installed  electricity  as  motive  power  on*  any  part  of  their 
lines,  we  rind  that  in  almost  every  case  the  installation  was 
planned  and  carried  through  by  one  of  the  large  electric  manu- 
facturing companies.  Very  few  individual  tngii  eers  seem  to 
possess  today  sufficient  knowledge  to  design  and  ixccutc  work 
of  this  kind.  Yet,  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  are  after  all 
not  any  greater  than  those  connected  with  many  another  rail- 
road question.  It  is  my  arm  belief  that  the  average  man.  who 
applies  himself  to  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  will  readily 
be  able  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  problem,  The  same  man,  who  now  has  to  decide 
whether  the  traflic  capacity  of  a  certain  division  had  better  lie 
increased  by  grade  reduction  or  by  the  purchase  of  heavier  loco- 
motives, must  le  able  to  say  whether  or  not  electricity  is  ad- 
vantageous for  the  operation  of  any  of  his  lines. 

To  show  how  simple  the  matter  really  is.  will  be  the  object  ui 
this  series  of  articles  We  will  first  review  some  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  that  underlie  all  propulsion  of  trains  on  tracks,  by 
steam  as  well  as  by  electricity.  Then  we  will  show  how  those 
laws  affect  the  technical  as  well  as  the  financial  side  of  electrifi- 
cation. In  other  words  we  will  endeavor  to  istaMish  under  what 
conditions  electricity  may  be  used  advantageously  as  motive 
power  in  place  of  steam,  and  under  what  other  conditions  it 
will  not  pay  to  do  so.  Finally  we  will  determine  what  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  types  of  electric 
locomotives  now  on  the  market  and  will  try  to  find  out  what  are 
the  specific  operating  characteristics  of  cich. 

INT*om  <  T,  HY. 

The  movement  of  all  railroad  trains  is  influenced  by  what 
might  be  termed  three  great  ratural  forces,  namely: 

0>  Inertia,  or  the  force  of  the  mass,  which  tends  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  opposes  any  change  in  speed  This  force 
tends  to  prevent  the  starting  of  a  train  from  rest,  and  likewise 
also  the  slopping  oi  a  train  from  full  speed. 

(2)  Gravity,  or  the  force  which  tends  to  make  all  bodies  get 
as  near  the  center  oi  the  earth  as  possible  This  force  opposes 
the  running  of  a  train  up  a  grade  or  away  from  the  center  of 
the  earth,  but  it  helps  a  train  on  the  down  grade  or  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth, 

(3)  Friction,  or  the  force  which  opposes  the  motion  of  two 
bodies  in  contact  with  one  another  In  ihe  ease  of  a  train,  fric- 
tion shows  itself  mainly  in  three  forms,  i.  e..  bearing  friction, 
friction  between  wheels  aid  rails,  and  friction  between  train 
and  surrounding  air 

To  move  any  trail!  we  um si  supply  an  outside  force  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  overcome  the  combined  influence  of  these 
three  natural  forces.  To  start  the  train  from  rest  we  must  use 
li i>  ,i  ci  Main  amount  of  energy  to  overcome  the  inertia  ami  tn 
i::ipart  momentum  to  the  train.  \s  ihe  train  stans  we  must 
supply  additional  i-icrcy  to  overcome  bearing,  rail  an  I  wind 
toe>,r     It"  a  grade  is  to  be  taken,  still  ttmre  energy  must  be 
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furnished  to  lift  the  train  against  the  action  of  gravity.  This 
latter,  however,  may  be  liberated  again  if  the  train  later  on  runs 
down  the  same  grade  or  a  grade  of  similar  magnitude.  Finally, 
if  we  want  to  slop  the  train,  we  generally  turn  the  stored  up 
momentum  into  heat  by  the  application  of  the  brakes. 

All  this  is  perfectly  plain,  and  the  difficulty  begins  only  when 
we  try  to  get  at  the  actual  value  of  the  various  forces  which 
have  to  be  overcome;  in  other  words,  when  we  try  to  estimate 
the  power  which  must  be  put  into  a  given  locomotive  so  that  it 
will  be  able  to  perform  a  certain  specific  service.  Even  this  is 
not  so  very  difficult.  At  least  it  is  possible  to  get  these  values 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  art  we  may  even  undertake  to  guar- 
antee that  a  certain  service  can  be  performed  by  the  use  of  a 
certain  amount  of  coal  or  a  certain  amount  of  electricity,  as  the 
case  may  be.  after  having  made  due  allowances  of  course  for 
variations  in  the  weather  and  in  the  human  element  which  enters 
into  this  problem  due  to  the  presence  of  the  engiucnieii  in  the 
cab.  In  fact,  contracts  of  this  kind  have  already  been  made  in 
several  instances,  and  the  estimated  figures  were  checked  with 
surprising  accuracy  by  the  figures  obtained  in  actual  service. 

Before  taking  up  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  effect  of  each 
ot  these  three  forces  upon  the  movement  of  the  train  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  their  relative  importance  varies  with  the 
different  kinds  of  railroad  service,  t'or  instance,  iir  suburban 
serv  ice  we  find  inertia  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  force  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  almost  altogether  a  problem 
of  putting  sufficient  energy  into  the  train  to  make  a  <|tiick  start 
and  bring  it  up  to  full  speed  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
Then,  soon  after  full  speed  i»  reached,  power  is  shut  off,  there 
is  a  little  period  of  coasting,  and  then  the  brakes  arc  applied  and 
the  train  brought  to  a  standstill  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Gravity  seldom  enters  into  the  calculation  to  any  material  extent 
because  there  are  seldom  any  serious  grades  to  overcome.  Ami 
even  friction,  though  present  of  course,  is  insignificant  in  amount 
as  compared  with  inertia. 

In  long  distance  service,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  in- 
rlttertee  of  inertia  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  amount  of  energy  has  to  be  spent  to  get  the  tram 
under  way.  but  when  it  is  once  started,  the  train  is  kept  going 
at  a  steady  speed  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  amount  expended  to 
overcome  friction  gets  to  be  very  much  greater  than  that  ex- 
pended to  overcome  inertia. 

In  mountain  service,  or  in  any  other  heavy  grade  proposition, 
gravity  is  of  course  the  ruling  force,  compared  with  which  the 
other  two  become  insignificant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  ttiis 
connection  that,  whenever  means  are  employed  to  regain  or 
recuperate  the  energy  which  is  liberated  by  the  trains  on  the 
down  grade,  the  efficiency  of  this  kind  of  service  may  be  very 
much  improved.  This  is  not  feasible  with  steam  operation,  but 
with  electricity  it  may  rradily  be  done,  and  any  one  interested 
in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  mi.nht  investigate  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Italian  State  Railways  on  that 
part  of  their  system  known  as  the  Giovi  line,  near  Genoa,  By  a 
judicious  use  of  a  particular  type  of  electric  motor  well  suited 
for  returning  energy  to  the  bile  on  down  grades,  the  coal  con- 
sumption has  been  reduced  in  this  instance  In  from  4X  to  62 
per  cent. 

We  see  therefore  that  these  natural  forces  are  not  always  to 
be  looked  upon  a>  ;i  hindrance  to  the  movement  of  the  trains. 
Gravitv  may  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance  according  to  circumstances. 
Even  inertia  may  be  useful  under  certain  conditions.  Friction. 
•  alone,  will  always  be  an  opposing  force.  Before  any  serious 
electrification  work  can  be  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to  cal- 
culate as  closely  as  possible  the  influence  of  these  three  forces 
upon  the  movtment  of  traffic  over  the  given  division  or  divi- 
sions, and  m  the  t  ext  lew  articles  we  propose  going  into  this 
matter  somewhat  in  detail  in  order  to  show  how  these  influences 
may  be  evaluated,  and  how  from  their  evaluation  we  may  get  a 
very  close  estimate  ot  the  feasibility  or  non-feasibility  of  electric 
traction  in  ;^ti\   p.irtiet:lar  init:n:ce. 


The  government  has  filed  suit  against  the  receivers  of  the 
Wabash  to  recover  $3,000  in  penalties  for  alleged  violations  of 
the  hours  of  service  law 

The  C  hicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  announced  that  the 
installation  of  its  telephone  train  despatching  system  between 
St.  Louis  and  Burlington  will  he  completed  by  June  1. 

The  new  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
named  Marble.  The  railroads,  we  think,  will  find  that  he  has 
his  heart  in  his  work.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  Western  Maryland  has  ordered  from  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company  apparatus  for  a  telephone  line  to  be  used  for  train 
despatching  between  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Cumberland,  80 
miles. 

After  several  months  of  negotiations  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
Route  has  announced  an  increase*  in  pay  of  8  per  cent,  for  its 
telegraph  operators,  levcrmen  and  station  agents.  About  400 
men  will  be  affected. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  issued  an  order  to  all  employees, 
directing  them  to  take  places  in  the  smoking  car  when  traveling 
in  the  service  of  the  company  whenever  necessary,  in  order  not 
to  crowd  out  paying  passengers. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce has  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  opinion  thai  the 
enactment  of  the  full  crew  bill  now  pending  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature would  place  upon  the  railways  an  unfair  burden. 

The  full  crew  law  of  New  Jersey  is  noticed  below.  That  oi 
New  York  is  reported  on  another  page.  The  full  crew  bill,  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Oklahoma,  and  noticed  in  last  week's  issue, 
was  not  approved  by  the  governor,  and  will  not  become  a  law. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  increased 
the  length  of  track-maintenance  sections  on  its  lines  in  central 
Illinois  from  seven  to  ten  miles  The  forces  allotted  to  each 
section  will  be  increased,  and  each  gang  will  have  a  gasoline 
motor  car.  , 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  increased  the  pay  of  locomotive 
ei  ginemcn  on  the  lines  east  of  Carticr.  Ont..  10  per  cent.  On 
the  lines  west  of  Carticr  and  cast  of  Fort  William  a  small  in- 
crease has  been  granted  to  enginemen  on  passenger  trains  and 
work  trains. 

Flying  from  Julerbog  to  Ploen.  Germany.  March  31,  two 
officers  of  the  German  army  remained  in  the  air  six  hours  and 
nine  minutes,  flying  between  these  two  points,  a  distance  of 
372  miles,  without  a  stop.  This  is  the  longest  distance  ever 
traversed  by  two  persons  in  an  aeroplane. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  in  the  five  years 
preceding  March.  1912,  the  office  of  public  roads  of  the  depart- 
ment built  215  object-lesson  roads:  in  all  alxiut  300  miles  of  road 
IS  ft  wide,  and  by  expert  advice  aided  in  the  formulation  of 
more  than  650  model  county  road  systems.  It  has  also  assisted 
26  states  in  effecting  equitable  state-aid  plans. 

Representatives  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  Atchison.  Topcka 
&•  Santa  Fc,  and  Chicago.  U<H:k  Island  &  Pacific,  appeared  before 
the  governor  of  Missouri  last  week  and  urged  him  not  to  sign 
the  bill  just  passed  by  the  legislature  requiring  all  foreign 
railroad  corporations  either  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri,  or  to  cease  doing  business  in  the  state. 

Among  the  first  contributions  received  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  storm  at  Omaha  i>n  March  23.  were  $5,000 
checks  sent  by  II.  V.  Mudge.  president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  \-  Pacific:  W.  A.  Gardner,  'president  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western;  A.  I.  Mohler.  president  of  the  I'nion  Pa- 
cific, and  Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  companies. 

New  Jersey  again  lakes  her  place  as  the  banner  state  in  the 
march  of  progress;  the  state  in  which  the  legislator  ami  the 
labor  leader  most  successfully  combine  to  evolve  new  and  val- 
uable schemes  for  promoting  the  safety  of  the  public.  Assembly- 
man Arthur  F.  McCrath.  of  Jersey  City,  in  bill  No.  027,  proposes 
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that  the  slate  shall  prohibit  a  railroad  from  testing  the  diligence 
of  itS>  enginemcn  and  firemen  in  the  observance  of  signals.  This 
bill  provides  that,  in  cases  where  tests  of  apparatus  are  to  be 
made  in  the  operation  of  trains,  the  railroad  company  shall  give 
previous  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  cngincman -  In  other  words, 
surprise  chcckirg  will  become  a  crime. 

The  board  of  arbitration  appointed  several  months  ago  to 
decide  on  the  application  of  the  employees  of  the  Chicago 
surface  street  ruilwajs,  f<ir  an  advance  in  wages,  has  rendered 
a  decision  allowing  an  increase  in  the  maximum  scale  for  car- 
men ni  two  cents  an  hour  under  a  graduated  scale,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  length  of  service,  ranging  from  23  cents 
an  hour  tor  the  first  three  months,  to  32  cents  for  the  sixth 
year  I  he  figures  in  the  scale  awarded  by  the  board  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  amounts  offered  by  the  companies  pre- 
vious to  the  arbitration,  with  the  exception  that  32  cents,  in- 
stead of  31  cents  is  allowed  for  the  sixth  year 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  in  carrying 
freight  between  its  shops  in  the  city  and  those  at  Eddystone, 
13  miles  south  of  the  city,  seem*  to  be  independent  of  the 
locomotive.  With  ten  five-ton  Saurer  gasolene  trucks,  a  great 
part  of  the  articles  which  have  to  be  sent  from  one  shop  to  the 
other  arc  taken  from  the  storehouse  at  the  starting  point  and 
delivered  at  the  door  at  the  other  end,  with  but  one  loading, 
and  usually  in  a  good  deal  less  than  two  hours.  All  of  the 
ten  trucks  arc  used  most  of  the  time  in  making  regular  trips, 
two  round  trips  a  day.  Each  truck  when  in  regular  use  makes 
about  60  miles  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  twelve  dol- 
lars per  twelve-hour  day;  or,  assuming  full  loads  on  each  trip, 
four  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  recently  requir- 
ing all  railroad  ticket  agents  to  issue  free  tickets  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  at  any  time  when  they  might  wish  to 
attend  any  meeting  of  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives, 
or  of  a  committee.  Governor  Baldwin  promptly  vetoed  the  bill ; 
and  the  lower  house,  in  acting  on  the  motion  to  repass  the  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  governor,  was  able  to 
muster  only  39  votes  in  its  favor,  compared  with  154  voting  nay. 
The  governor  told  the  legislators  that  in  his  judgment  they 
could  not  require  a  common  carrier  to  carry  them  free,  any 
more  than  they  could  require  an  inn-keeper  to  entertain  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  free.  Governor  Baldwin  reviewed  the 
attempts  of  the  legislators  in  past  years  to  get  around  the  con- 
stitutional provision  forbidding  anything  of  this  kind,  and  he 
showed  that  definite  but  unsuccessful  action  looking  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  constitutional  limitation  had  been  taken  in  1885, 
1889,  1891,  1893.  1895,  1902,  1903.  1505  and  1907.  What  a  per- 
sistent idea!   

Full  Crew  Law  in  New  Jereey. 

Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  on  April  1  signed  the  full 
crew  biU  of  that  state;  and  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania now  have  substantially  the  same  law.  The  New  Jersey 
law  goes  into  effect  in  thirty  days.  The  presidents  of  the  prin 
cipal  railroads  appeared  bef.irc  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  as 
had  been  done  in  New  York,  and  George  A.  Post,  president  of 
the  Railwav  Business  Association,  also  appeared.  President  Kca 
of  the  Pennsylvania  told  Governor  Fielder  that  unless  there  was 
a  hah  in  this  kind  of  legislation,  the  railroads  would  be  driven 
to  support  government  ownership  of  railroads  Full  crew  bills 
and  grade  crossing  bills  are  hurting  the  credit  of  the  railroads, 
so  that  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  money  for 
improvement*. 

Railway  Employeei  to  Lose  Free  Transportation? 

A  full  ere  a  '.dl  is  pending  in  the  legislature  of  C  ■!  >r.tdn.  The 
i:eni  t;:!  m.i i.t  t-  i  f  li  e  Colorado  lines  at  a  recent  niicrt -nee 
juti  ih.it  it  this  MSI  .wre  p  a-scd  they  would  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  further  iwar.c  of  free  transportation  to  the 
families  '.<■  railroad  etrcjO. oees  and  to  employees  tbtrr.-clve* 
t  s;ce;<t  w  1h  n  traveling  on  the  '  's  no-  of  tin.  company.  The 
position  tat  en  by  the  general  managers  in  interviews  is  tli.it  full 
crew  legislation  is  promoted  by  the  tmp:  oocs,  that  it  tends  to 
increase  the  operation  expenses  of  the  companies,  that  in  order 
!o  meet  these  inen'.isid  o\pcn-cs  tin  y  tti'.i-r  ma-.-/  -a\ niu-  ;n 
.  ilo  r  dire.  •:■  .lis.  ami  that  the  ti''-l  :\  a  ..:  ,1.:  ■'.  a>  I.  ■  'v..o  .  - !  •:  m 
w.e:hl  f  i   t"  curtail  fret  1  ranspor'ai to  r,  tn-h.  s:eil. 
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'lhc  action  of  the  general  managers  of  the  Colorado  lines  has 
attracted  attention  and  is  the  subject  of  consideration  elsewhere. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  large  roads  entering  Chicago  has 
made  the  following  statement : 

"The  action  of  the  Colorado  lines  has,  of  course,  been  dis- 
cussed by  railway  executive  officers  in  Chicago.  The  full  crew 
legislation  which  is  being  so  generally  passed  is  promoted  by 
railway  employees,  Its  effect  is  to  make  it  necessary  to  employ 
more  men  ami  thereby  to  increase  operating  expenses,  and  it 
is  deemed  by  railroad  officers  to  be  unnecessary  and  hurden- 
some.  Such  laws  require  thai  an  extra  man  be  provided  in 
the  crew  of  a  train  for  whose  employment  there  is  no  need 
cither  for  safety  or  grx>d  service.  The  net  revenues  of  most 
railways  are  not  large  enough  to  justify  increases  in  expenses 
in  some  directions  which  are  not  accompanied  by  reductions  in 
expenses  in  other  directions.  Various  means  of  offsetting  tlie 
increases  in  expenses  caused  by  full  cr(w  legislation  have 
been  considered.  The  elimination  of  the  issuance  of  free 
transportation  to  employees  seems  the  most  feasible  and  satis- 
factory method  of  meeting  the  situation.  There  are  1.700.000 
railway  employees  in  the  United  States.  There  arc  about  five 
people  in  the  average  family,  and  assuming  that  each  employee 
represents  a  family,  they  represent  a  total  of  8,500,000  people  to 
whom  free  transportation  is  now  freely  given,  or  about  9  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country.  It  is  given  to  them  not 
only  by  the  lines  on  which  those  who  request  it  are  employed, 
hut  for  travel  on  railway  lines  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  total  cost  to  the  railways  of  this  free  transportation  is  very 
large  and  a  corresponding  saving  could  be  made  by  withdrawing 
it.  It  is  issued  entirely  as  a  favor  to  the  employees  and  is  seldom 
or  never  considered  by  them  in  their  demands  regarding  wages 
and  conditions  of  work.  As  a  class  railway  employees  are  very 
well  paid,  and  therefore  do  not  need  free  transportation  any 
more  than  any  other  class  of  people.  The  railway  managers 
would  withdraw  free  transportation  from  them  very  reluctantly 
and  would  not  do  so  as  a  matter  of  retaliation,  but  merely  as  a 
matter  of  business  necessity.  However,  since  the  organizations 
of  employees  are  the  principal  promoters  of  full  crew  legislation 
tt  would  he  simple  justice  that  the  necessary  economy  should 
be  effected  by  withdrawing  free  transportation  from  them  rather 
than  by  the  adoption  of  some  means  which  would  affect  other 
travelers  and  shippers." 


The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  8afety  Regulation! 

According  to  press  despatches  a  bill  is  pending  in  the  Kansas 
legislature  to  'regulate  the  movement"  of  trains  at  crossings. 
"When  two  trains  approach  a  crossing."  says  the  bill,  "both 
shall  stop,  and  neither  shall  go  ahead  until  the  other  has  passed 

by."   

An  Official  Hint. 

There  are  some  few  agents  who  still  sell  tickets  to  the  near- 
est junction  point  and  instruct  passengers  to  repurchase  there, 
These  men  arc  gradually  being  weeded  out.  An  agent  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  sell  a  passenger  through  to  des- 
tination should  get  out  of  the  business,  as  he  has  no  future  - 
/..  &  X.  Passenger  Hullctin. 


Railway  Legislation. 

The  Kerkley  bill  to  reduce  intrastate  freight  rates  in  Nebraska 
bv  -If  per  cent,  has  been  defeated  in  the  house  bv  a  vote  of  48 
lo  46. 

The  attorney  general  of  Texas  has  drafted  a  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature,  providing  that  when  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration acquires  the  ownership  of  a  domestic  road,  the  stock 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  of  the  bondholders  of 
ihe  domestic  company,  and  these  trustees  shall  operate  the  com- 
pany entirely  Independent  of  the  foreign  e. .rporaticm  that  owns  * 
it.  The  railroad  commission  is  authorized  to  make  periodical 
examinations  of  the  records  ,,f  the  company. 


A  Government  Scale  Testing  Car. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
l.al.or.  uu'Htiu  an  appr  noun  aa  ,  f  JJalMl  which  has  been  made 
1.;.  t'..nsrress  f.-r  u-r  :ii  tin  next  foal  year,  beginning  July  1, 
v.-ll  e\'.  o  I  liie  s  •  -p..-  ..i  it-  > n >  i  - 1 1 e  • : i-  11  ..f  scales  in  railroad 
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yards,  grain  elevators  and  other  places  where  interstate  traffic 
is  handled,  and  will  have  built  a  test  car.  This  car  will  nut 
itself  be  used  as  a  weight,  but  will  carry  movable  weights, 
which  will  be  used  ior  testing,  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  car 
carry  a  number  of  standard  weights  of  10,000  lbs.  each  and  a 
large  number  of  50-lb.  weights.  A  truck,  capable  of  carrying  50 
tons,  will  be  carried  on  the  car  to  be  used  for  moving  the  stand- 
ard weights,  in  testing  scales.  The  car  will  be  equipped  with  a 
crane  for  lifting  the  truck  and  the  heavy  weights. 

S.  \V.  Stratton,  director  of  ihc  bureau,  says  that  officers  61 
railroad  terminals  and  of  elevators  have  shown  much  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  bureau.  Several  state  commissions  of 
weights  and  measures  are  also  asking  for  the  car.  The  bureau 
will  probably  co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  investigation  of  alleged  irregularities  in  weighing, 
and  the  car  can  be  used,  of  course,  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  shippers'  scales,  as  well  as  those  of  railways. 

Absurd   Valuation  Theories. 

Estimates  of  losses  to  the  railroads,  caused  by  the  floods,  are 
necessarily  only  guess-work  as  yet.  The  highest  figures  do  not 
seem  unreasonable  when  one  remembers  the  number  of  bridges 
destroyed,  the  miles  of  track  washed  away,  the  other  physical 
property  wiped  out,  besides  the  loss  caused  by  demoralization 
of  train  service,  delays,  extraordinary  outlay,  and  the  future 
diminution  of  transportation  business  from  the  ruined  districts. 
Now,  we  should  like  to  ask  the  physical-valuation  men  what 
place  in  their  calculations  they  reserve  for  such  unforeseeable 
and  enormous  impairments  of  railway  property.  Will  they 
undertake  the  role  of  an  earthly  Providence,  and  tell  the  man- 
agers just  what  the  average  loss  will  be  from  disasters  of  this 
kind,  over  a  period  of  years?  Or,  granting  that  increased 
capital  expenditure  warrants  higher  freight  charges,  would  they 
say  that  the  thing  for  the  railways  to  do  would  be  to  impose 
higher  rates  at  the  very  moment  when  the  people  in  the  afflicted 
territory'  are  least  able  to  pay  them?  Such  questions  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  theory  Phat  you  can  exactly  and  scientifically 
determine  railroad  rates  by  an  exact  and  scientific  physical 
valuation  of  railway  properly.  For  in  the  latter  there  are  too 
many  variables  to  make  the  process  at  all  a  safe  guide.  This 
is  vividly  shown  just  now  in  the  blow  which  the  railways  have 
received  through  the  floods.  But  the  same  thing  is  shown  all 
the  time  in  a  thousand  ways,  less  startling,  but  no  less  con- 
clusive against  the  views  of  the  rigidly  doctrinaire  railway 
valuers.— Evening  Post,  New  York. 


Reminiscences  of  William  Mahl. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  that  the  Union  Pacific 
should  relinquish  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  was  the  question  as  to  which  road  should 
have  the  men  who  had  occupied  positions  of  joint  responsibility. 
In  the  rcalinement  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  of 
William  Mahl,  who  worked  at  Harriman's  right  hand  for  the 
ten  most  active  years  of  the  financier's  life.  The  controller  of 
the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  system  had  handled  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Huntington  road  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
he  at  once  elected  to  go  with  Kruttschnitt  and  his  other  old 
associates.  Mr  Mahl  bas  been  in  active  railroad  service  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  He  is  a  quiet-spoken,  unassuming 
man. 

"I  have  had  great  opportunities  for  learning,"  he  said.  "1 
have  worked  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  greatest  railroad 
builders  in  history.  There  was  Albert  Fink  of  the  Louisville  fit 
Nashville;  Col.  Scott,  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific;  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington, who  I  believe  built  more  miles  of  road  than  any  other 
American,  and  Kdward  II.  Harriman.  Huntington  never  built 
a  line  that  went  into  a  receivership.  He  bought  into  roads  that 
had  their  financial  troubles,  but  I  don't  believe  that  any  one 
who  shared  his  faith  and  stayed  with  him  ever  lost  money  on 
one  of  his  ventures  Huntington  had  wonderful  patience  in 
waiting  for  results." 

Mr.  Mali!  began  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  1860. 

"We  had  way  bills  for  passengers  then.  When  the  train  was 
ready  to  start  the  conductor  was  handed  a  sheet  naming  the 
passengers  intrusted  to  him.  'Mrs.  Smith  and  children,  Elsie 
and  Frank,  from  Lexington  to  Midwood,'  etc..  and  on  a  separate 
sheet    one  colored  man.  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort.'  The 


passenger  cars  were  heated  by  round  stoves,  near  which  was 
piled  cordwood.  It  the  car  was  not  warm  enough  for  a  traveler 
he  threw  on  more  wood.  When  a  car  was  wrecked  the  tire 
poured  out  on  the  floor  and  the  car  went  up  quickly  in  flames. 
I  remember  the  pleasurable  excitement  that  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  a  jacketed  stove  called  Spear's  Anti-Fire  Heater.  This 
used  cual  and  the  fire  door  locked,  so  that  the  stove  could  be 
stood  on  end  without  setting  the  car  afire.  W  hen  steam  was 
introduced  into  tl:e  cars  wc  paid  $500  for  apparatus  that  we 
bought  after  the  patents  expired,  for  $90.  Most  of  my  mementos 
were  destroyed  in  the  Equitable  tire.  1  had  a  printed  sheet 
saved  from  those  days  with  this  notice  in  bold  type:  'Any 
shipment  over  tight  tons  will  be  charged  double  first-class 
rates  '    You  sec,  16.000  lbs  was  a  car's  capacity 

"The  Louisville  &  Frankfort  was  started  with  a  standard 
gage  track.  In  the  war  this  was  changed  to  5  ft.,  then  back 
to  4  ft.  8}4  in.  To  carry  out  a  traffic  arrangement  the  line  was 
afterward  changed  to  5  ft  again,  and  then  back  to  standard 
gage.  We  got  so  we  could  shift  almost  an  entire  line  of  rails 
simultaneously,  dropping  the  spikes  back  into  their  old  holes  (!) 
It  was  comparatively  easy  to  shorten  the  axles  of  cars  and  en- 
gines, but  it  bothered  us  sometimes  to  lengthen  them  —  Sew 
York  Times. 

The  Per*  Marquette  Investigation. 

Testifying  before  the  legislative  committee  which  is  investigat- 
ing the  Pere  Marquette  at  Detroit.  F.  W.  Stevens,  formerly 
general  counsel  of  the  road,  on  March  24,  read  into  the  record 
a  statement  of  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  road.  He  said  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Michigan  if  the  road  is  able,  during  the  next  ten  years,  to  make 
such  additions  and  improvements  as  the  development  of  the 
state  makes  desirable;  that  in  order  for  it  to  issue  the  necessary 
securities  it  is  vital  that  investors  should  not  be  deterred  by 
fears  of  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  public  authorities. 

He  therefore  advocated  a  repeal  of  the  state  2-ccnt  fare  law, 
which  he  said  had  cost  the  road  $3,000,000  in  five  years,  and  the 
passage  of  a  new  law  which  will  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween passenger  business  in  sparsely  settled  communities  and 
in  more  populous  sections;  a  radical  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  state  as  to  railway  regulation ;  and  the  defeat  of  bills  now 
pending  in  the  legislature  which  would  increase  the  expenses 
of  the  road  by  $800,000  per  year.  He  also  said  that  the  nature 
of  the  report  made  by  the  committee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  credit  of  the 
road. 

On  March  25.  J.  L.  Cramer,  comptroller,  was  questioned  at 
length  regarding  various  accounts. 

S.  M.  Felton.  president  of  the  Perc  Marquette  and  of  the 
Chicago  Great  W  estern,  testified  before  the  committee  on  March 
26.  He  said  that  the  combination  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  in  1904  was  unwise,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  a  posi- 
tive detriment  to  the  Pere  Marquette.  As  to  the  branches  now 
operated,  he  had  not  yet  formed  a  concluson  as  to  all,  hut  knew 
that  some  do  not  pay.  He  considered  the  extension  of  the  line 
to  Chicago  a  wise  move.  After  having  been  appointed  receiver 
he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
condition  of  the  road.  At  that  time  the  roadway  and  track 
were  not  in  good  condition,  but  they  have  since  been  improved. 
The  condition  of  the  rolling  stock  w*as  better,  and  as  soon  as 
the  money  can  be  raised  additional  equipment  will  be  obtained. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  get  more  work  out  of  the 
motive  power. 

Testifying  before  the  committee  on  the  following  day,  Mr, 
Felton  announced  that  among  the  improvements  contemplated 
by  the  receivers  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette arc:  The  laying  of  25.000  tons  of  new  rails;  the  installation 
of  automatic  block  signals;  the  building  of  a  new  freight  ter- 
minal at  Grand  Rapids;  grade  reductions  west  of  Plymouth; 
the  building  of  douhlc  track  Delray  to  Plymouth;  the  provision 
of  additional  facilities  at  Grand  Rapids  and  a  new  freight  ter- 
minal at  Porter,  Ind.  Mr.  Felton  would  not  harard  an  estimate 
as  to  the  cost  of  putting  the  road  in  condition  to  meet  the 
demands  of  traffic,  nor  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  ever 
pay  dividends.  He  said  the  gross  earnings  for  the  fiscal  vcar 
ending  June  30.  1913,  were  estimated  at  S1S.000.000.  compared 
with  $17,160,000  in   1912.     He  would  not  make  any  forecast 
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of  the  operating  expenses,  but  said  that  the  state  of  Michigan 
had  increased  taxes  more  than  other  states,  and  that  the  2- 
cent  fare  law  had  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  company's  earn- 
ings. In  the  period  from  1903  to  1907,  before  the  2-ccnt  law- 
went  into  effect,  the  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  was  75.7 
cents.  In  the  period  from  1907  to  1912.  after  the  law  went  into 
effect,  the  average  fare  per  passenger  was  66.7  cents.  Mr. 
Kelton  said  that  two  cents  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  luxu- 
ries in  travel  that  the  public  wants.  To  illustrate  further  the 
situation  of  the  road,  be  cited  figures  showing  the  average 
freight  rate  per  ton  mile,  and  the  freight  density  for  a  number 
of  roads,  to  show  that  while  the  average  rate  is  about  the 
same,  the  traffic  density  is  much  greater  on  the  other  roads, 
as  follows: 

Average  deigbt  .  Tons  moved 

rite  |*r  Ian  one  mile  pet 

mile.  Road,  mile  of  road. 

M    will.  P«c  MamiKtte    757.000 

6.1     mills  Illinois  Central   1.3/ 

6.76  mills  Michigan   Central   1,673.590 

6.J6  mills   ...New  York  Central   J.75 J.J  1H 

5.8    mill.  Baltimore  4  Ohio  2,803,6*9 

Report  on  Collision  at  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  re|Hirt  by 
Inspector  Bclnap,  dated  March  14,  giving  the  causes  of  a  rear 
collision  on  the  International  (electric  I  Railway  near  Lockport, 
N.  Y„  January  25.  about  2  a.  m.  One  passenger  and  one  em- 
ployee were  killed,  the  employee  being  the  mniorm.m  of  the 
passenger  train,  who  is  held  at  fault  for  the  collision.  The 
freight  had  stopped  to  set  out  some  cars,  and,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  passenger  tram,  an  extra,  was  following,  had  sent  hack 
a  flagman.  The  passenger  train  came  on  at  lull  speed,  and.  dis- 
regarding the  red  light  of  the  flagman,  ran  into- the  rear  of  the 
standing  freight,  making  a  very  bad  wreck.  The  passenger  train 
was  an  extra,  which  had  taken  a  party  of  "'Ragles''  to  a  "smoker" 
at  Buffalo ;  and  the  conductor  and  motorman  being  members 
of.  or  interested  in  the  "Kaglcs"  attended  the  smoker  and  drank 
some  beer;  at  least  two  Inittles  apiece.  I  he  niotorman  had  been 
on  duty,  off  and  on.  since  six  o'clock  the  morning  before;  and 
although  he  had  not  worked  sixteen  hours  altogether,  within 
the  twenty-four  hour  period,  it  is  believed  that  be  was  sleeping 
in  his  cah,  or  at  least  that  the  lack  of  rest,  combined  with  the 
influence  of  the  beer,  had  made  him  oblivious  to  the  red  light 
of  the  flagman.  The  motorman  having  been  killed,  a  chemical 
analysis  was  made  of  his  stomach,  and  this  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol.  Mr.  Helnap  says  that  it  is  bad  practice  for  any 
person  connected  with  the  operation  of  a  railroad  to  indulge  in 
intoxicating  liquors  at  any  time.  He  also  says  that  the  rules 
should  require  the  use  ..f  torpedoes  by  flagmen  under  all  condi- 
tions. On  this  read  torpedoes  are  required  to  be  used  only  in 
case  of  fog  or  storm 

The  Pullman-Car  Porter. 

Lemuel,  our  porter,  is  about  50.  solid,  round,  smiling  and 
black,  as  Hack  can  be.  It  was  his  proverbial  good  nature 
that  invited  intimacy,  and  as  he  blacked  away  at  the  shoes  I 
got  from  him  the  nullities  of  the  story  of  the  day's  work: 

"I  live  on  West  Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York  l.'ity.  I  must 
be  on  duty  at  Hoboken  at  0:30  p.  tn  My  train  leaves  at  9 
p  m..  but  I  must  base  my  car  all  ready,  with  half  the  U-rths 
made  up.  My  run  ends  at  u  in  the  morning.  After  that  i 
must  dean  and  .lust  my  car,  change  the  linen,  and  make  up 
alw.ul  10  berths  so  as  to  he  ready  at  night.  It  is  no,  n  when 
I  am  done  Then  I  get  my  breakfast.  I  have  the  afternoon 
to  myselt.  I  go  to  bed  somewhere.  I  must  lw  at  she  car  at 
quarter  before  °  in  the  evening  The  train  leaves  at  9:15  It 
reaches  New  York  about  S  in  the  morning.  Then  I  must  clean 
and  dust  my  car.  change  the  litieil.  cro^  die  river  to  my  home 
on  Twenty-sixth  street.  sha\..\  wash  oil  th:>  Pullman  dirt,  get 
my  breakfast  and  then  go  to  bed  I  make  eight  of  these  round- 
trips,  one  night  out  and  the  next  night  back  Then  1  am  sup- 
posed to  have  one-round  trip  off.  I  do  not  get  more  than  one- 
half  these  lay-offs,  because  so  often  there  is  no  one  to  take  my 
place  I  have  been  on  this  run  for  13  years.  It  is  050  miles 
round-trip  I  get  over  iour  hours'  sleep  every  day,  besides 
the  naps  [  catch  on  the  way" 

Of  course  those  of  us  who  travel  with  Lemuel  and  know 
him  piece  out  his  stipend  by  practical  appreciation  of  bis  kind- 
ness and  faithfulness     Iiul  it  is  the  man  and  the  corporation 


that  loom  before  us  whenever  we  think  of  his  shiny  black  face. 
Why  worry  about  him  when  he  does  not  seem  to  worry  about 
himself?  But  he  is  a  man,  a  real  gentleman.  He  is  industrious, 
sober,  kind.  He  seems  to  act  so  like  all  true  folk  that  some 
of  us  who  know  a  brother  human  when  we  meet  him  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  his  long,  long  days  of  unillumined.  uninspiring 
grind.  ...  He  knows  how  to  get  along  with  nervous 
women  and  boorish  men.  But  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
rich  and  reasonable  in  our  civilization  need  we  overwork  and 
underpay  Lemuel?  Why  should  we  scrimp  his  sleep  to  four 
hours  in  24,  with  a  few  cat-naps  thrown  in?— The  Universalis! 
Leader. 


American  Sleeping  Cars. 

Perhaps  if  enough  respectable  English  critics  will  consent  to 
come  over  hire  and  inspect  our  sleeping  cars  and  then  go  back 
home  to  write  of  their  discomforts,  their  shocking  lack  of  priv- 
acy, their  immodesty,  and  so  on.  we  shall  the  sooner  see  that  the 
critics  are  perfectly  right.  No  one  of  intelligence  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of  defends  the  American  sleeping  car.  And  yet  the 
sleeper  trundles  stuffily  on.  mingling  the  breathings  <>i  the  in- 
mates, re-echoing  the  snores  of  the  few  who  are  able  to  sleep 
at  all,  revealing  all  stages  of  deshabille  that  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstat  ces  would  lie  blushed  for.  and  causing  unanimous  curses. 
I  he  Pullman  people  go  on  doggedly  building  sleepers  that  no 
other  Country  would  dream  of  using,  and  the  railroads  go  on 
permitting  such  cars  to  be  run  in  their  night  trains  We  know 
of  no  other  defiance  of  public  sentiment  to  compare  with  this. 
— /.  o  zivll  Co  u  r'xer- Cit  hen. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The  following  list  gives  names 
meetings,  and  places  of  meeting. 


of  secretaries,  dates  of  ne.rt  or  regular 


Con 


Ala  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis.  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Maaa. 

vention.  May  6  9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Amebic**  Association  or  Demurrage  OrricEB*. — A.  G.  Tbomason,  Ito« 

ton,  Mass.    Convention,  May  20.  Chicago. 
American;  Auociatioic  o?  General  Pamenoer  and  Ticxbt  Agent*.— W.  C 

Hope.  New  York. 

America*  Association  or  Freight  Acexts.— R.  O.  Wella.  East  St-  Louis. 

111.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
American  Association  or  Railroad  Scran t mtbnvbxts. — E.   H.  Harman. 

St.  Ionia,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
American  Eticraic  Railway  A»sociatiox.— It.  C.  Uoneeker,  29  W.  39th 

St..  New  York. 

Americas    Elbcteic   Railway   Mamcifacturers'   Assoc. — George  Keegan. 

16J  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  EJee.  Ry.  Assoc. 
American  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 

Next  meeting.  May  21,  New  York. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Bciluinc  Association.— C.  A.  Llehty.  C.  * 

N.  VV  .  Chicago.    Convention,  October  2123.  1913,  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Enginerbino    Association. —  E.    H.    Fritcb,    900  S- 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Mastrb  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old 

Colony  building.  Chicago.  Convention,  June  It-IJ,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.—  Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June.  1913. 
American  Society  or  Civil  Engineers.— C.  \V.  Hunt.  220  \V.  57th  St.. 

New  York;  l»t  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  Aug-u>l,  New  York. 
American  Society  nr  Engineering  Contractors-— J.  R.  Wemlingef,  II 

Broadway,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  ol  each  month,  New  York. 
American  Sc<ibty  or  Mechanical  Encinrers,  —  Calvin  \V.  Rice,  29  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York. 
American  Woob  Preservers'  Association.— F.  I,  Angler.  B.  &  O,  Balti 

more.  Md.  Next  convention,  January  20-22,  19M.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Association  <j»  Amebican   Railway  Accounting  OrricEB*-  — C.   G.  Phil 

lins.  \*i  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  28,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agent*. — J.  R.  McShexry,  C.  It  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  1913.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Associate*  or  Railway  Electrical  Engineis*.— Joa.  A.  Andieucetti.  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry..  Chicago.  Semiannual  meeting,  June.  1913,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Telegraph  Su fbrihteniiexts. —  I'.  W.  Drew,  112 

Wci.t  Adam*  St.,  Chicago;  annual.  May  20.  19LJ.  St-  l-ouis.  Mo. 
Association   or  TrsNnrcRTAii^N   Ayr  Car   Accounting  Officers. — G.  P. 

Cor.ard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Association  or  Watir  Like  Accounting  Orricias— W.  R.  Evans.  Cham 

her  of  Commerce.  Htillalo,  N.  Y.     Annual  meeting,  October  g,  Phils 

delphia.  Pa. 

Kr IIM.B  Also  ItriLtiinu;  Si  rnv  Men's  AssnriATio*.- -H.  A.  Neally.  Joseph 
I  Wo  vincible  t„..  lrrwy  City,  N.  J.  M-rtttit  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Astixiation. 

Canadian  Railway  Clcii.  Jame-w  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal. 
Que  :  2d  Tuesday  in  monih,  rutin  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Mootreal. 

Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Engi*  i  iia_—  Clement  II.  McLeod,  *ii  Dor- 
chester St..  Montir.it,  Que-;  Thur.d.iy,  Montreal. 
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Cat  Fnuua'i  Association  or  Cmicaqo.— Aaron  Kline,  841  North  J/Kb 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Cunu  Railway  Clui.— H.  U.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  Sew  York;  2d 

Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov..  Buffalo,  N.  \. 
Civil  hnci  usees'  Socinr  or  St.  Paul.— L.  S.  Pomeroy.  Old  State  Capitol 

building,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July.  Auguat  and 

September,  Sl  PauL 
Exgimeees'  Society  or  Pexxsylvamia.— E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Karriiburg, 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  llarrisburg,  Pa. 
Enomuas'  Sociitt  or  Westebk  Pexxsylvshia.— E.  K.  Hiles,  Oliver  build- 
ing. Pittsburgh;  Ut  and  3d  Tuesday.  Pittshurgh,  Pa. 
FaiicUT  Claim   Associatiox.— Warien  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Neat 

convention,  June  18.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
Gtn ual  SursBiNTEXDEKTS'  Association  or  Ciiicaoo.— E.  S.  Roller.  22* 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
I H  tun  at  low  al  Railwav  Concbess.— Executive  Committee,  II,  me  de  Lou- 

vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
lHTUNATioxAL  Railway  Pun  Associatioh.— C.  G.  Hall,  922  MeCtirmick 

building.  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  21-24,  Chicago. 
Ltunatiokal    Railway   Gexebal    Hos.yu's    AaaocuT.oa.-Wm.  Hall. 

829  Wen  Broadway.  Winona.  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  22-25. 

1Htu»ati3l  Railsoad  Ma.t.b  Hlacxsiiiths'  Auociatioi. .-A.  I_ Wood- 

woith,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 
M a i ntbkaxce  or  Way  Majtii  Paintiu'  Associatioh  or  t»i  Uhitsb 
Statu  akc  Caxaoa.— W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley.  Easton.  Pa. 
a  Boau  Makebs'  Associatiow.— Harry  L).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.    Convention.  May  26-29,  1913,  Chicago, 
a  Cab  Bilious'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mastbb  Cab  and  LocoMcrna  Paintbbs'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  ano 
A.  P.  Dane.  B.  &  M  ,  Reading,  Masa.    Annual  meeting. 
9-12.  Ottawa,  Can. 
National  Railway  AmiANCS  Assoc.  — Bruce  V.  Crandall.  537  So. 

born  SL.  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc 
N«w  Encland  Railboao  Ci.us.-W.  E.  Cade.  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bo., 
ton.  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  nvonLh,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.. 


New  Yobe  Railboao  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  9S  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  Yoik- 
Nobthibn  Railboab  Clcs.— C  U  Kennedy,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Duluth.  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 
PtotIA  Association  or  Railboab  OrriCEE*.— M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria.  III.;  2d  Thursday. 
Kaiiboad  Club  or  Kansas  City.— C.  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month.  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Business  Association.— Frank  W.  Noxom    2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  neeond  week  in  December,  1913,  New  lork. 
Railway  Club  or  Pittsburgh.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa-Nth  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Elects, cal  ScrrlY  Maxliactubebs'  Assoc— J  Scgbnef, ,1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elcc.  Engrs. 
Railway  Gabdeninc  Association  — J.  S.   Butterneld,  Lee's  Summit.  Mo. 

Next  meeting,  Augu»t  12-15.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railway  Deyei  orstixT  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City.  Southern, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 

June  10-11.  New  York;  convention.  October  14,  Na»hvillc.  lenn. 
Railway  5tosubep«6'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood. 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  1921,  Chicago. 
Railway  Sl-rriY  M  an  u  r  act  u  bees'  Assoc.— J-  L).  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg,. 

Pittsburgh.  P«.  'Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  A»°«L 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Alliance  Assoc-W.  E.  Harkness,  284  Tearl  St.. 

2d  Monday 


Railway  Tel,   . 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Kicmuoko  Railsoad  Club— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va. 


except  June,  July  a,;d  August  ,    _  -  _ 

Maintenance  or  Way  Association.— L.  C  Ryan,  C.  4 


ROADXASTSSS'    AND  . .  

N.  W..  Stciling,  III.    Conveniion,  September  8  12,  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Fraucnthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  excel*  June.  July  and  Aug. 

'    W.  Edmonds,  3868  Pa 


ArrLiANct  Association. 

:gs  with 

KlNAStl 


St.  Louts, 
ark  Ave.,  New 


York.    Meetings  with  nr.nn.nl  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 

Orricias.— C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station. 


Society  or  Rail' 

Soutiibbn  "association  or  Cab  Ssbyice  Orncus.— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  i 
W.  P.  Ky.,  Montgomery.  Ala.    Next  meeting,  April  1 7.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

*ioUTiiB«N  4  S>'iut iiwtsTEBN  Railway  Ci ux. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg.. 
Atlanta,  tia. ;  3d  ThufV,  Jan..  March,  May.  July.  Sept..  Nov..  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tsarst-obiation  Cub— L  G.  Macombcf,  WooUon  Spice  Co,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  Ut  Saturday  Tnledo. 

Tbace  SurrLY  Aasixtiation.—  W,  C.  Kidd.  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillsburn. 
N.  Y.    Meeting  wilh  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso 

TBArric'ctuB  or  Chicago—  Goy  S.  McCahe,   La  Saile  Hotel,  Chicago. 

incrliriKS  inrjrilhty,  Chicago.   

Tasrric  Club  or  New  Yobx.    C.  A.  Swot*.  290  Broadway,  New  York; 

last  Tuesday  in  rovrtli,  exert*  June.  July  and  August.  Newjork. 
Tasrrtc  Clib  or  Pittsbi  bcii. — D 

ir.gs  monthly.  Pittsburgh.   

Tasrric  Club  op  Sr.  Louis. — A.  F.  \  rntn.  Mercantile  Library  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
October  to  May.  ....  „ 

Tbain  l)gsr  ATi-mas'  Association  or  Amebic  a.— J.  F.  Mackie,  /042  Stewart 
Ave  .  Chicago.    Annual  meeting  June  17,  l.o« i  Angeles, .  Cnl. 

Ill  or   BcrrAio.— J.  M.  bills,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 


meei 


-W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  It  S,,  Detroit. 


TaANsris i»rir,N  Clui 

after  nrit  WeilnesJay, 
Tbanspobt  ation  Club  nr  Dfiboit- 

Mich.;  meetings  monthly. 
Tbaveiino  Knc.i.xeebs    Ajjoctirtn*. — W.  O.  Thompson,  if.  Y.  C.  S  H.  K.. 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  Augmt.  1913.  Chicago. 
Utah  Soctrrv  nr  Encinpus     R.  B.  Ketchum,  University  of  Utah.  Salt 
I  ale  City,  t'tah:  3d  Fiiday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  Auiru't. 
Wutebn  Can* m  Rah  way  Clu&~ W.  H.  Rosevenr,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg. Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  AuguBt.  Winnipeg 
Webtebn  R a nw ay  CSTpb  — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June  July  and  August.  .... 
Westibn  Society  nr  Enoinebbs.— J.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monadnnek  block. 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  In  month,  except  July  and  AuguAt.  Chicago. 


jo.ur- 

39.K90 
(13.608 


CZfraffir  Nettie, 

J.  I),  ISrtiwn.  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  at  Cleveland,  has  counter!  up  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  four-year  course*  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  tun  central  states; 
and  he  finds  that  the  total  number  enrolled  last  year,  6,801, 
was  22  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number  enrolled  in  the  same 
colleges  in  the  year  preceding. 

'I  he  number  of  immigrants  (mainly  from  Europe)  arriving  in 
New  York  harbor  during  the  three  months  ending  March  31. 
was  fifteen  per  cent,  larger  than  the  number  arriving  during  the 
same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  the  totals  by  months  being 
as  follows: 

1913.  1912. 

Jsuoaiy    36,j"j.' 

r  cliruary   SO,  '04 

March   Upproxiirntc)  89,911 

Total    1J7.;«?  IS4.J75 

The  governor  of  Maine  has  appointed  two  citizens  of  that 
state  to  take  part  in  the  "N'cw  England  railroad  conference," 
the  board  to  represent  the  six  New  England  states,  which  was 
proposed  by  Governor  Eos*,  of  Massachusetts.  The  appointees 
are  Mr.  Emery,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  Colonel 
Osgood,  of  Lewistown. 

Governor  Kelkcr  of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  special  message 
to  the  legislature.  »huh  '••■<'->.  in  connection  with  the  agitation 
over  the  proposed  Grand  Trunk  line  and  proposed  measures 
in  relation  to  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  been  considering  freight 
rates  for  a  long  time  past,  recommends  that  the  present  rates 
on  the  roads  of  that  state  be  legalized  for  two  years,  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  Public  Service  Commission,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  railroad  companies,  prepare  new  tariffs,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature  in  1915. 

The  Helt  Railway  of  Chicago  announces  that  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  for  handling  less  than  carload  shipments 
from  industries  on  its  rails.  Shipments  of  10,000  lbs.  or  more 
of  miscellaneous  freight  for  any  number  of  roads  may  be  loaded 
into  a  car  at  an  industry,  and  will  be  moved  free  of  charge  to 
a  transfer  station  at  Clearing,  where  they  will  be  transferred 
into  cars  for  the  outbound  stations  of  each  of  the  various  roads. 
.Shipments  from  industries  on  connecting  lines  will  also  he  re- 
ceived undejr  the  same  conditions,  and  switched  free  from  the 
junction  point  of  the  connecting  line  to  Clearing. 


Summary  of  Revenues  and   Expense*  of  Steam   Roads  In 
January. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics'  summary  of  revenues 
and  expenses  and  comments  thereon  for  January,  1913.  are  as 
follows:  The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this 
bulletin  operate  220.821  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States.  Total 
operating  revenues  for  the  month  of  January.  1913,  amounted 
to  SJ241.196.S59.  Compared  with  January,  1912,  the  total  oper- 
ating revenues  <,t  these  railways  show  an  increase  of  $37.- 
2S0jS0.  These  total  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line 
amounted  to  $1,092  in  January.  1913.  and  $933  in  January.  1912. 
an  increase  of  $1#),  or  17.1  per  cent.  Preight  revenue  per 
mile  increased  20.1  per  cent.,  and  passenger  revenue  per  mile 
101  per  cent. 

( >|ierating  expenses  amounted  in  January  to  (178,405*367, 
This  was  $1X.S«,7N9  more  than  for  January.  1912  These  oper- 
ating expenses  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  in  January. 
1913.  and  ?730  in  January.  1912.  an  increase  of  $78  per  mile, 
or  10.7  per  cent.  All  the  live  primary  operating  expense  ac- 
counts showed  increases  per  mile  over  1912. 

Net  operating  revenue  amounted  in  January  to  $62,791,172 
This  was  $1K.367.061  more  than  for  January.  1912  Net  oper- 
ating revenue  per  mile  of  line  mounted  to  $2H4  in  January. 
1913.  and  $203  in  January.  1912.  an  increase  of  $81  per  mile. 

Taxes  for  the  month  of  January  amounud  to  $10,116,824. 
or  $46  per  mile,  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent,  over  January,  1912. 

Operating  income  amounted  in  January  to  $238  per  mile 
of  line,  and  in  January,  1912.  to  $158.  This  was  an  increase 
of  $80,  or  50.6  per  cent.  Operating  income  for  each  mile  of 
line  for  each  day  in  January  averaged  $8,  and  for  January, 
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1912,  $5.  The  operating  ratio  for  January  was  74.0  per  cent., 
which  is  comparable  with  69.0  per  cent,  in  December.  1912.  and 
78  2  per  cent,  in  January,  1912. 

The  railways  of  the  eastern  district  show  an  increase  in 
total  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with 
January.  1912.  of  17.1  per  cent.,  the  railways  of  the  southern 
district  an  increase  of  16.9  per  cent .  and  the  railways  of  the 
western  district  an  increase  of  17.7  per  cent.  Operating  ex- 
penses per  mile  increased  130  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  rail- 
ways. 8.4  per  cent,  on  the  southern  railways,  and  9.6  per  cent, 
on  the  western  railways.  For  the  eastern  railways  net  oper- 
ating revenue  per  mile  increased  320  per  cent.,  for  the  southern 
railways  it  increased  47  1  per  cent.,  and  for  the  western  rail- 
ways it  increased  466  per  cent.  The  increase  in  taxes  per  mile 
was  2.6  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  district,  7.7  per  cent  in  the 
southern  district,  and  6.2  per  cent,  in  the  western  district. 
Operating  income  per  mile  in  created  402  per  cent,  in  the  cast, 
56.1  per  cent  in  the  south,  and  609  per  cent,  in  the  west. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  reveals  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
of  10.8  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  extensive  giving  of  free  passes  to  shippers,  city 
judges  and  others  by  the  railroads  of  Colorado  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  commission,  and  Commissioner  Harlan,  who 
went  to  Colorado,  says  that  there  was  an  "orgy  of  petty  graft." 
He  says  that  the  railroads  have  promised  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  commission;  but  it  is  reported  that  criminal  in- 
dictments, against  both  carriers  and  shippers  have  already  been 


David  E.  Brown,  special  examiner,  lias  laid  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  147  reports  of  the  work  of  him- 
self and  his  assistants  in  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  its  controlled 
properties.  Seventy  of  these  reports  deal  with  the  New  England 
Navigation  Company  and  fifteen  with  Rhode  Island  Electric 
lines;  eight  with  the  Connecticut  Company,  and  thirteen  with 
the  Consolidated  Railway  Company,  which  operates  electric 
lines  in  Connecticut, 

The  express  companies— the  Adams,  the  American,  the  United 
State*,  the  Southern  and  the  Wclls-I'argo.  presented  arguments 
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Monthly  Revenue*  and  Expense*  per  Mile  of  Line  in  1912  and  1913. 


mile  of  9  5  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net 
per  mile  of  136  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  the  eastern  railways  increased  110  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that  of 
the  southern  railways  increased  6  0  per  cent  ,  and  that  of  the 
western  railways  increased  187  per  cent 

The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  operating  revenues, 
operating  expenses,  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  for  the 
separate  months  of  the  calendar  year  1912  and  for  January, 
1913  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  operating 
revenue*,  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 

Pi«  <"r»T.  or  Total  OraATIira  ReviKcit. 

Fivcil 

January 


1913.  1912.  1912. 

Kahrtcaawv  nf  way  and  structures    12. .1  11.6  12.7 

Maintenance  of  equipment                 17. 9  1X4  IS.S 

Trafce  expense.  ...                          2  1  2..1 

Tfan»rw>rtatl«n  t«nrn«<-«                     39.2  43.0  »  » 

Central  exnoiiw.                                  *•«  •  '  1S 


year  ending 
1911. 


Calendar 
year  erdin* 


12.9 
IS.S 


35.5 
2  5 


Total  operatir*  t»p«-n«rs. 


74  0      78  2      69.1  6K.6 


1912. 
1 2.8 
16  0 

3V  $ 
24 

6?7 


1911. 

13.7 
15.7 
2.1 
35. 4 

2.5 

684 


at  Washington  April  1,  against  the  proposed  decreases  in  rates 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  Commission.  Walker  I).  llino 
appeared  for  all  five  companies.  He  said  that  the  estimates 
which  had  been  made  by  the  companies  last  year,  had  been 
wholly  upset  by  the  loss  of  business  occasioned  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  parcel  post.  During  the  month  of  January,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  express  companies,  in  packages  weighing  less  than 
11  lbs.  had  fallen  oil  about  18  per  cent.,  and  in  February  about 
27  per  cent  In  February  the  greatest  loss  reported  was  that  by 
the  Adams  Express,  which  was  30.5  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  was 
that  reported  by  the  United  States  Company.  22.8  per  cent.  Mr. 
limes  estimated  that  if  the  reduced  rates  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission were  applied  to  all  of  the  present  business  of  the  com- 
panies, the  loss  in  gross  revenue  would  he  $26,000,000  a  year 
The  attorney  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  attacked 
Mr.  Hines'  statement  as  purely  hypothetical,  declaring  that  the 
present  rates  are  excessive,  that  the  proposed  new  rates  would 
Iwr  reasonable,  and  that,  under  the  present  contracts,  the  express 
companies  arc  making  excessive  allowances  to  the  railroad 
companies. 
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Complaint  Dismissed. 

Robinson  Land  &■  Lumber  Company  v.  Mobile  &  Ohio. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  found  that  an  advance  from  approximately 
4  cints  to  5  cent*  per  100  lbs.  in  the  rate  on  lumber  from  Chicora, 
Miss.,  to  Mobile.  Ala.,  had  been  justified  by  the  defendants. 
(26  I.  C.  C,  427.) 

Little  Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce  i:  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  el  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission ; 

In  this  ease  the  complainant  contended  that  the  rates  on 
cement  irom  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  from  Kaglc  r'ord  and  Harry's, 
Tex.,  to  Little  Keck,  Ark.,  were  unreasonable.  I'rom  St.  Louts, 
the  rale  is  17  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  from  Eagle  Ford  and 
Harry's.  19  cents.  The  commission  found  that  the  evidence  was 
net  conclusive.   (26  I.  C.  C.  341.) 

St.  Louis  Mast  Furnace  Company  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville 
ct  al 

A.  P.  DeComp,  as  lessee  of  the  St.  Louis  Rlast  Company  v. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  el  al.  Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

'I  he  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  $2.80  per  net  ton 
charged  lor  the  transportation  of  coke  irom  points  in  Virginia. 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  Carondelet.  Mo.,  arc  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  $2.23  per  net  ton. 
Reparation  is  asked.  The  commission  found  that  the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive.    <26  I.  C  C,  353.) 

May  Brothers  et  al.  v.  Yasoo  &  Mississippi  I  alley  Railroad 
Company  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

Upon  complaint  that  the  provisions  in  the  defendants'  tariffs 
for  the  application  of  gross  or  flat  rates  on  shipments  of  logs 
from  points  on  their  lines  in  Mississippi  to  Memphis.  Tcnn,  and 
the  refund  of  a  portion  thereof  upon  shipment  of  the  products 
via  the  lines  of  either  of  them,  result  in  unjust  and  unreasonable 
charges  for  the  movement  of  the  logs  from  the  forests  to  Mem- 
phis: the  commission  found  that  the  gross  rates  were  not  shown 
to  have  been  unreasonable.    (26  I.  C.  C,  323.) 

Proprietary  Association  of  America  v.  Nctv  York  Central  Sr 
Hudson  River  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

In  this  complaint  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rates 
charged  for  the  transportation,  between  interstate  points  in  of- 
ficial classification  territory,  of  certain  printed  advertising  matter 
consisting  of  circulars,  pamphlets,  almanacs,  etc.,  in  less  than 
car  load  quantities  arc  unreasonable.  These  articles  are  rated 
first-class  in  less  than  carloads  in  official  classification,  and  the 
complainant  asks  that  they  be  accorded  a  fourth  class  rate.  The 
commission  found  that  the  rates  complained  of  were  not  .shown 
to  have  been  unreasonable     (26  I  C.  C,  318.) 

American  lirake  Shoe  cr  Foundry  Company  v.  Alabama 
Great  Southern  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Two  shipments  of  brake  shoes  were  transported  from  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  to  Houston.  Tex.,  on  which  charges  were  collected 
on  the  joint  through  carload  rate  of  30  cents  per  100  lbs.,  mini- 
mum weight  40.000  lbs.  Under  contract  between  shipper  and 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  consignee,  the  former  was  to 
assume  the  freight  charges  up  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  benefit 
is  claimed  of  the  less-than-carload  rate  to  that  point  of  22  cents 
per  100  lbs.  at  actual  weight.  The  commission  found  that  the 
charges  had  been  properly  assessed.    (26  1.  C.  C.  446.) 

Max  O'Huren  et  al.  v.  Southern  Pacific  el  al  Opinion  by 
Com m ission cr  M  (Chord: 

The  complainants  contend  that  certain  rates  charged  by  the 
defendants  were  invalid  because  the  defendants  had  not  posted 
them  in  the  stations  at  the  proper  time.  The  commission  found 
that  while  the  posting  of  tariffs  is  required  by  the  act  and  while 
a  failure  to  post  the  same  may  subject  the  carriers  to  penalties, 
the  failure  to  oVcy  the  law  in  this  respect  does  not  invalidate  the 
tariff  when  it  has  been  properly  filed  with  the  commission.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  rates  complained  of  were  legal  as 
the  supplements  containing  them  were  published  and  filed  with 
the  commission  as  required  by  law.  (26  I.  C.  C,  322) 

if,  Nelson  Edelslcn  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  purchased  a  mileage  ticket  entitling  the  hear- 
er to  1.0C0  miles  of  transportation  over  the  lines  of  the  de- 
fendants. This  ticket  was  destroyed  by  accident  after  coupons 
representing  200  miles'  travel  had  been  used     The  following 


conditions  were  printed  oil  the  ticket  :  "if  this  ticket  is  lost, 
mislaid  or  stolen,  it  will  not  be  replaced,  nor  will  any  refund  be 
made  on  such  account."  The  defendant  refused  to  refund  the 
value  of  the  unused  portion  of  the  mileage  book  on  account  of 
this  condition.  The  commission  found  that  as  this  ticket  was 
sold  at  a  reduced  rate  and  that  the  conditions  printed  on  the 
ticket  were  not  unreasonable  the  defendant  should  not  he  re- 
quired to  make  any  refund.  '  (26  I.  C.  C,  359.) 

Robertson  Paper  Company  v.  Rutland  Railroad  et  al.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

Transcontinental  rates  on  plain  manila  wrapping  paper  in  car- 
loads are  75  cents  per  100  lbs.;  on  the  same  paper  oiled  or 
greased  90  cents;  and  on  waxed  paper  $1.20.  On  a  petition 
alleging  unreasonableness,  and  undue  prejudice  in  the  rates  on 
oiled,  greased,  and  waxed  papers  and  praying  that  the  75-cent 
rate  be  made  applicable  on  all  wrapping  papers,  the  commission 
found  .that  wrapping  paper,  as  understood  in  the  paper  trade,  is 
a  generic  name  covering  many  grades;  that  oiled,  greased,  and 
waxed  papers  are  separate  and  distinct  commodities  not  only 
from  the  plain  paper  from  which  they  are  made,  but  also  from 
each  other;  and  that  the  rates  applied  on  oiled  and  waxed 
papers  were  not  shown  to  have  been  unreasonable.  (26  I.  C.  C, 
430.) 

Railroad  Commission  of  .Montana  v.  Northern  Pacific  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

In  this  ease  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  mining 
machinery  in  carload  and  less-than-carload  quantities  from 
Butte,  Mort..  to  points  in  Idaho  and  Washington  arc  unreason- 
able. No  one  directly  connected  with  the  Butte  Machinery  Com- 
pany, on  whose  behalf  the  complaint  was  filed,  was  present  at 
the  hearing,  and  the  representative  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  Montana,  the  only  witness  on  bchatf  of  the  complainant,  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  character  or  the  extent  of  the  business  of 
that  company.  The  commission  found  that  if  it  condemned  the 
present  rate  it  would  be  acting  upon  no  evidence  or  information 
except  a  comparison  of  rates  pointed  out  from  tariffs  on  file  with  • 
the  commission  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Montana.  The 
complaint  was  dismissed  without  prejudice.    (21  I.  C.  C,  407.) 

Kalmbach-Ford  Company,  Ltd.,  v.  Kansas  City  Southern  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  complainant  seeks  the  establishment  of  a  differential  be- 
tween the  rates  on  corn  and  corn  products  from  Kansas  City 
and  common  points  to  Shrevcport,  La.  It  was  not  contended 
that  the  present  rate  on  corn  is  unreasonable.  The  complainant 
also  alleges  that  it  is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  millers 
at  points  in  Texas,  Arkansas.  Missouri  and  Lake  Charles,  La., 
who  receive  lower  rates  on  corn  than  on  corn  products  received 
from  Kansas  City.  The  commission  found  that  as  a  rule  a 
reasonable  differential  was  approved  between  raw  material  and 
manufactured  articles,  but  that  wherever  the  carrier  has  waived 
the  privilege  of  a  slightly  advanced  rate  for  the  transportation 
of  the  product  and  where  the  rate  on  the  raw  material  was 
reasonably  low-,  the  rate  adjustment  should  not  be  interfered 
with     (26  I.  C.  C.  289  > 

American  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company  v.  Chicago  & 
North  Western  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  defendants  charge  for  transportation  of  copper  wire  in 
carloads  from  Dollar  Bay,  Mich.,  to  Chicago,  a  rate  of  15  cents 
per  100  lbs.  during  the  months  when  navigation  on  the  great 
lakes  is  open,  and  a  rate  of  22  cents  per  100  lbs.  during  the 
months  when  such  navigation  is  closed.  The  complainant  con- 
tends that  the  higher  rate  is  in  contravention  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  is  in 
itself  unreasonable.  The  commission  found  that  the  mainte-  • 
nance  of  varying  rates  on  copper  wire  from  and  to  the  points  in 
question,  depending  on  whether  the  great  lakes  are  open  or 
closed  to  navigation,  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  statute,  also 
that  22  cents  per  100  lbs.  is  not  shown  by  the  evidence  to  he  an 
unreasonable  rate  for  the  service  during  the  months  when  that 
rate  is  applied.    (26  I.  C.  C.  415.) 

Neus-Times  Publishing  Company  v.  the  Atchison.  Topeka  Cr 
Santa  Fe  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  through  first-class  rate  of 
$2.34  per  100  lbs  charged  for  the  transportation  of  supplements 
to  its  paper  known  as  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain S'cics.  from  New  York  to  Denver,  Colo,  is  unreasonable. 
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In  official  and  western  classification  magazines  arc  rated  first- 
class.  1  he  complainant  contends  that  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion should  be  grouped  with  other  newspaper  supplements, 
which  take  the  second  class  rate  of  $1.91  per  100  lbs.  between 
the  points  in  question.  Under  western  classification  newspaper 
supplements  are  dcscrilied  as  "patent  insides  and  newspaper 
supplements,  folded  (not  sewed),  in  bundles."  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  publication  in  question  was  sewed,  and 
although  it  was  a  supplement  it  resembled  more  nearly  a  maga- 
zine than  other  supplements,  such  as  the  comic  section.  The 
commission  decided,  therefore,  that  the  publication  does  not 
come  within  the  description  of  supplements  in  a  classification 
and  is  a  magazine,  and  that  the  rate  was  properly  assessed. 
<  26  I.  C.  C.  395.) 

Reparation  Awarded. 

McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Company,  I. Id.,  v.  Grand  Trunk  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  oi  51  cents  per  100  lbs. 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  automobile  chassis,  k.  d-  in 
carload;  from  Flint,  Mich.,  to  Oshawa,  Ont .  was  unreasonable 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  37J-S  cents  per  100  lbs.,  minimum 
weight  15.000  lt>s.  As  this  rate  has  been  in  force  for  over 
fifteen  months,  no  order  regarding  a  rate  for  the  future  was 
issued    (26  I  C.  C.  315  ) 

Central  Commercial  Company  i:  Atchison.  Tofcka  C7  Santa 
l'e  et  al.    Opinion  l>y  the  commission: 

The  complainant  attacks  as  unreasonable  the  rate  charged  by 
the  defendant  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  residuum,  or 
road  oil  from  Coffcyvillc,  Kansas,  to  Hastings.  Nebraska.  Rep- 
aration is  asked.  The  commission  found  that  the  present  rate, 
which  is  33.1  cents  per  100  lbs.,  is  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeds  21  cents  per  100  His.  and  prescribed  that  rate 
for  the  future.   (26  I.  C.  C,  373  ) 

Pacific  Stationery  6r  Printing  Company  t:  Orcgon-iCaslting- 
ton  Railroad  &  Xa-Agation  Company  et  al.  Opinion  hy  the 
commission  ■ 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  double  first  class  rate 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  less  than  carload  shipments  of 
rotary  mimeographs  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  Ore.  is  unrea- 
sonable and  asks  ior  reparation.  The  commission  found  that  the 
rate  in  question  was  unreasonable  lo  the  extent  that  it  exceeded 
one  and  one-half  times  first  class  rate  and  prescribed  that  rate 
for  the  future.    (26  I    C.  C  ,  370  ) 

Diamond  Crystal  Sail  Company  t.  Michigan  Central  el  al. 
Opinion  l>\  the  commission: 

The  complainant  ships  salt  over  a  through  route  from  St 
Clair.  Mich  ,  to  Savannah,  (ia..  and  Jacksonville.  Ha.,  the  traffic 
moving  by  rail  I..  Uattituorc,  Md .  and  thence  via  the  Merchants 
S:  Miners  Transportation  Company  by  water  to  destination,  on  a 
through  rate  of  J9f-',  cents  per  1U>  lbs  .  of  which  15  cents  is  the 
separately  established  rate  of  the  water  carrier  applied  to  the 
through  transportation.  I'prsn  petitions  alleging  the  unreason- 
ableness oi  the  through  rate  and  charges  and  asking  for  repara- 
tion, the  commission  found  that  the  through  rate  on  salt 
over  llic  route  in  question  was  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  the 
extent  that  the  separately  established  rale  of  the  water  carrier 
applied  to  the  through  transportation,  15  cents  per  1W)  His.,  ex- 
ceeds 12  cents  per  100  |'„«.    (26  I.  C.  C  434.) 

i < .•oiinan  Manufacturing  Company  ;-  Pennsylvania  /I'liiinW 
et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  charged  by  defendant 
for  tran-.port.iii.in  .  if  machinery  from  Kidgway.  Pa.  to  Ivitucli- 
ler.  Ill,  was  unreasonable.  Reparation  is  asked.  In  absence 
of  a  joint  through  rate  there  was  charged  a  rate  oi  404  cents 
per  HOlliv.lbe  factoid  of  which  wire  a  tilth  class  rate  ol  21  cents 
to  Louisville.  Ky  .  a  commodity  rale  -if  15  cent*  from  Louis- 
v.llc  to  I'.cMeville.  111.  a  sixth  class  rale  of  4.4  cent-.  i'.cllcviHe 
in  k'eittc  iii- r  'llic  complainant  said  that  there  were  several 
;o.ulable  routes  ever  which  ibeie  were  lower  combinations  than 
\ia  the  route  "1  movement  an<l  that  (he  shipment  should  haie 

in  forw arded  to  l5el!eville  direct  via  the  l-otiir-,  -.lie  \  Nash- 
ville over  which  route  there  was  a  combination  rati-  of  2*: 4 
cents  (ier  1110  lbs  The  commission  decided  that  the  shipment 
was  misrouH-d  b\  the  initial  carrier  and  that  in  consequence  the 
complainant  was  compelled  to  pay  an  unreasonable  rate  1 26 
I.  (    >  .  423.) 


Rate  on  Fertilizer  Reduced. 

Meridian  Fertilizer  Factory  v.  Texas  <V  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  fertilizer  from 
Shrcveport.  i.a..  te.  various  destinations  in  Arkansas  arc  unrea- 
sonable and  unjustly  discriminatory  to  the  extent  that  they  ex- 
ceed the  rates  from  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  to  the  same  destina- 
tions. The  complainant  argued  that  though  there  was  a  good 
market  for  commercial  fertilizer  in  Arkansas,  the  rate  adjust- 
ing t  from  Shrcveport  to  Arkansas  points  was  so  high  that  (he 
complainant  was  deprived  of  its  just  share  of  sales  in  that  state, 
even  at  points  closer  to  Shrcveport  than  to  the  competitive  mar- 
ket. The  commission  decided  that  reduction  should  be  made  in 
most  of  the  rates  on  fertilizer  from  Shrcveport  to  Arkansas 
points  and  that  these  reductions  would  produce  a  larger  volume 
of  traffic  to  the  carriers.  Reasonable  rates  for  the  future  were 
prescribed.   (26  I.  C.  C.  351.) 

Rate  on  Cottonseed  Not  Increased. 

In  re  advances  in  rates  on  cottonseed  from  points  in  Oklahoma 
to  Little  Rock.  Ark.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Pronl\  : 

The  suspended  tariffs  proposed  to  cancel  joint  rates  from 
points  on  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  Sc  Gulf  in  Oklahoma  lo  Little 
Kock.  Ark.  The  commission  found  that  the  advances  in  the 
rates  which  would  he  effected  by  the  cancellation  of  these  joint 
rates  would  seriously  affect  the  shippers,  and  ordered  the  de- 
fendant to  cancel  the  suspended  tariff.   (26  1.  C.  C.  211.  ) 


Hamburg,  Mich.,  Discriminated  Against. 

Hiram  C  Reach  v.  Ann  Arbor  Kailroad  ct  al  Opinion  by  the 
commission:  • 

The  complainant  alleged  that  Hamburg,  Mich.,  was  discrim- 
inated against  because  the  defendant  maintained  a  round  trip 
week-end  fare  oi  $1.25  during  the  summer  season  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  Whit-more  Lake  and  Lakeland,  Mich.,  which  are  sum- 
mer resorts,  while  denying  this  low  fare  to  Hamburg.  Mich.,  a 
summer  resort  located  between  Whitmorc  Lake  anil  1 -ikeland 
The  commission  found  that  this  practice  constituted  a  discrim- 
ination against  Hamburg  and  ordered  that  in  future  the  defend- 
ant desist  from  charging  lower  or  mure  advantageous  fares  from 
Toledo  in  Whtttuore  Like  and  Lakeland  than  to  Hamburg 
(26  I.  C  ('.  410.) 

Rates  on  Phosphate  Rock  Not  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  tales  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  oi  phosphate  rock  in  bags  from  points 
in  Tennessee  to  Xorfolk,  l  a.,  and  oilier  points  Opinion  by  the 
commission  ■ 

The  proposed  advanced  rates  upon  crude  ground  phosphate 
rock  in  carloads  transported  from  points  in  Tennessee  to  New 
Lngland  and  middle  eastern  states  were  found  to  be  unreason- 
able and  the  present  rates  were  ordered  to  be  maintained  as 
maxima  for  two  years.  The  carriers  were  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  from  discriminating  in  rates  between  ground  phosphate 
rock  in  bulk  and  ground  phosphate  rock  in  bags.  <  2f>  1  C.  (.".. 
377  ) 

Shipment  Misrouted. 

Pole  Stock  Lumber  Company  v.  Ciulf  er  Ship  Island  et  al. 
(Ifiuion  by  the  <  omimssuoi  : 

The  complainant  forwarded  a  number  of  carloads  of  lumber 
from  points  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  South  Chicago,  III., 
and  directed  routing  via  Louisville,  K\  A  combination  rate  of 
30  cents  was  applied.  At  the  same  time  defendants.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  New  Orleans  R  Northeastern,  were  parties  to  a 
tariff  naming  a  joint  rati-  of  24  cents  from  points  of  origin  to 
destination  which  resi  rved  to  the  carriers  the  riu-ht  to  route  all 
shipments  oi  lumber  and  ani.tcs  taking  the  same  rates,  hut  the 
tariff  did  n.-t  specify  any  particular  routes.  Adhering  lo  the 
principle  announced  in  Ketller  Lumber  Co.  r  (,',  N,  /,  P.  R, 
Co.,  21  /.  t".  ("..  14.  the  commission  decided  that  in  the  absence 
•  if  routing  directions  in  the  tariff  the  joint  rale  oi  24  cents  was 
applicable  to  such  shipments  as  moved  o\cr  the  lines  of  de- 
fend.mis  concurring  in  sial  joint  rale :  that  as  to  such  shipments 
participated  m  f.v  the  New  Orleans  \  Northeastern  it  was  the 
dun  of  the  lii.tial  carrier,  a  parly  {■<  the  joint  rale  of  24  cents,  to- 
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so  route  the  shipments  as  to  secure  to  them  the  joint  rate,  and 
that  not  having  done  so  the  shipments  were  misrouted.  Repara- 
tion was  awarded.    (26  1.  C.  C,  451.) 


Hard  Wood  Lumber  Rates  Reduced. 

Blue  Crass  Lumber  Company  et  al.  t:  Louisville  &  Nashville 
ft  al. 

Robinson  Lumber  Veneer  &■  Hox  Company  el  al.  Louis- 
ville &  Xushviilc  el  al. 

S.  C.  Major  v.  Louisi-illc  er  Nashville  el  al.  Opinion  hy  the 
com  mission 

As  these  three  eases  involve  attacks  on  the  rates  <iii  hanl  wood 
lumber  from  points  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  Alabama, 
south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  to  eastern  seaboard  territory  and 
interior  eastern  points,  they  were  consolidated  and  disposed  of 
in  ore  report.  The  commission  found  that  the  rate*  in  question 
were  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded  the  rates  on 
yellow  pine  between  the  same  points  by  more  than  2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  and  prescribed  those  rates  for  the  future. 
(26.  I.  C.  C,  438.>   

Through  Rate*  on  Shipments  Reconsigned. 

New  Kentucky  Coal  Company  v.  Louisville  Cr  Nashville  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  shipped  coke  in  carloads  via  defendants'  lines 
from  certain  Virginia  points  to  Chicago,  and  thence,  upon  recon- 
signmcnt.  to  various  points  beyond.  Transportation  charges 
were  collected  on  basis  of  the  rates  to  and  from  Chicago. 
Through  rates  were  in  force  at  the  time,  which  were  lower  than 
the  combinations  on  Chicago.  The  complainant  claims  that  the 
through  rates  should  have  lieen  applied  The  commission  found 
that  as  to  the  shipments  that  moved  to  Chicago  via  the  I»uis- 
ville  &  Nashville  and  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &■  Louisville  lines  the 
through  rates  wore  applicable  and  should  have  been  charged. 
Reparation  was  awarded  Under  the  tariffs  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
rccon.signmcnt  at  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  the  through  rates  was 
not  authorized,  and  reparation  on  these  shipments  was  denied. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  417.  ) 


8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 


It  was  announced  informally  at  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Railroad  Commission,  in  New  Orleans,  last  week,  that 
the  commission  would  notify  all  railroads  in  the  state  on  which 
more  than  one  train  a  day  is  run,  to  install  block  signals.  The 
Southern  1'acilic  and  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  al- 
ready have  considerable  installations  of  automatic  block  signals. 

The  Iowa  hoard  of  railroad  commissioners  will  hold  a  gcn-# 
eral  rate  and  classification  hearing  at  Pes  Moines  on  May  14, 
anil  a  Special  hearing  on  the  subject  of  demurrage  rules  on 
May  13.  The  questions  to  be  considered  are.  proposed  changes 
in  the  Iowa  rules,  to  agree  with  the  interstate  rules  now  in 
effect,  and  a  proposed  increase  in  the  demurrage  charge  from 
$1  to  $3. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Colorado  has  handed  down  a 
decision  ordering  reductions  ranging  as  high  as  28'..  per  cent, 
in  the  rates  on  coal  from  the  northern  Colorado  fields  to  Den- 
ver on  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Iturlingtou  & 
Quincy.  and  the  I'nion  Pacific  Commissioner  Kendall  issued 
a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he  says  (hat  while  die  believes 
the  rates  are  now  too  high,  the  reduction  ordered  ts  excessive 

COURT  NEWS. 


The  Southern  Illinois  Coal  \-  Coke  Company  lias  tiled  suit 
against  (lie  Illinois  Central  for  damages  amounting  to  $5M7.270 
because  of  losses  said  to  have  been  sustained  liy  the  company  - 
through  failure  of  the  road  to  provide  it  with  enough  cars  from 
August,  lift),  to  date. 

In  (lie  Pedtra!  court  at  Minneapolis.  April  I.  the  Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul  Ik  Sault  Ste.  Mane  and  the  Russell- Miller  Milling  Com 
pany  pleaded  guilty  to  giving  and  receiving  illegal  rebates,  ami 
were  fined  55 .OCX)  each  The  offensi  s  were  committed  in  connec- 
tion with  shipments  of  grain  stopped  a!  Minneapolis  for  milling 
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Hatlnuut  (Biiicevs. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

l  ewis  Lukes  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  CfflHnfiMI  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.iM'ph  U  J.i-  i-  ■  Im-,  ;  mi  app,'>itited  general  attorney  of  the 
lltttt  uri.  Kansas  &  Texas  for  the  state  of  Missouri,  with  head- 
quarters at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  suecccding  Lee  W.  I  laser  man, 
resigned. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  has  lieen  < 
extended  over  the  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf.    M.  A.  Chambers, 
auditor  ol  disbursements  of  the  latter  road,  has  been  appointed 
auditor  and  freight  claim  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Dyers- 
burg,  Tenn. 

IL  A.  Seandrelt,  who  has  been  interstate  commerce  attorney 
of  the  Harriman  Lines  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  inter- 
state commerce  attorney  of  the  Cnion  Pacific.  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  St  Navigation  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  effective  April  1. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  announced  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  St.  Paul:  W.  P.  Dudley  has  been  made 
auditor  of  traffic;  G.  J.  Bunting  and  J.  Welch  are  assistant 
general  auditors  of  material  accounts;  W.  T.  Carroll,  assistant 
freight  auditor;  August  Jacobs,  assistant  ticket  auditor;  J.  A. 
Mulhall,  assistant  auditor  of  expenditures;  J.  S.  Butler,  as- 
sistant auditor  of  material  accounts,  and  John  Williams,  as- 
sistant car  accountant. 

Edward  Bccchcr  Pierce,  whose  appointment  as  auditor  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  St  Texas  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  July  3,  1873.  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  ' 
was  graduated  from  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  high  school  and 
began  railway  work  in  February.  1894.  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis.  From 
July,  1900,  to  June,  1504,  he  was  in  the  accounting  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  on  July  1 
of  the  latter  year  was  made  auditor  and  freight  claim  agent  >>i 
the  north  Texas  lines  of  the  Frisco,  including  the  Ft  Worth  it 
Rio  Grande  and  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas,  with 
office  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  He  resigned  on  March  17  to  become 
auditor  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at 
Si.  Louis,  as  above  noted. 

Benjamin  Akerly  Dousman.  whose  appointment  as  general 
auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  already  been  announced,  was  born  March  21, 
1859,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  high  schools 
of  Milwaukee,  and  be- 
gan railway  service 
April  19,  1879.  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  as  junior  clerk 
in  the  car  accountant's 
office.  A  year  later,  in 
May,  1880,  he  went  to 
the  auditing  department 
in  charge  of  freight  ac- 
counts, and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  he  was 
transferred  to  general 
accounts.  On  July  6, 
1908.  Mr.  Dousman  be- 
came assistant  general 
auditor,  which  office  he 
filled  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  made  as- 
sistant auditor,  July  1, 
1910  He  held  the  latter 
position  until  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  general  auditor  on  March  15  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Dousman's  entire  railway  service  of  34  years  has  been  with 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Mr  Dousman  has  juris- 
diction also  over  the  Bellingham  &  Northern,  the  Tacoma 
Eastern  and  the  Gallatin  Valley. 


B.  A.  Oowmin. 


Operating  Officers. 

E.  Dow  ling,  trainmaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc 
at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M..  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  super- 
intendent at  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

J.  R.  Pickering,  actirg  superintendent  of  car  "service  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lii  es.  has  liein  appoiited  superintendent  of  car 
jcrvi.e,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago;  effective  April  L 

U  illiam  E.  Morris,  formerly  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  Northwestern  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  B.  Denham,  general  manager  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida, 
with  office  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  having  resigned,  all  officers  heretofore 
reporting  to  the  general  manager  will  in  future  report  to  B.  \V. 
Ducr,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  operation,  with  headquarters 
at  Augusta. 

F.  R.  Blunt,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Smith villc  district 
of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Palicios.  San  Antonio  St  Pecos  Valley,  which 
is  i  ndcr  construction  in  southern  and  western  Texas.  The  hcad- 
qr.arttrs  of  the  company  are  at  V oakum.  Tex. 

William  Mosby  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  J.  Hawn.  who  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Worth  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Ml.  Pleasant. 
Tex.,  in  place  of  E.  Richards,  who  has  been  made  superintendent 
« if  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Pine  Muff. 
Ark.,  succeeding  E.  A.  Peck,  deceased. 

Alfred  II.  Egan.  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  succeeding  George  W,  Merry,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed terminal  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Centcal,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  with  jurisdiction  between  South  Water 
street  and  Mattcson  and  between  Twelfth  street  and  Parkway, 
in  place  of  James  H.  Brinkcrhoft*.  resigned.  Lewis  W.  Baldwin, 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  succeeds  Mr  Egan  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  division,  with  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

C.  A.  Rouse  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Eric 
Despatch,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  C.  Elmer,  chief  clerk  in  the  ticket  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger 
yigcnt.  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  succeeding  J.  J.  Brignall, 
resigned. 

C.  Hanson,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  at  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  joint  live  stock  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth, 
to  succeed  D.  C.  Smith,  resigned.  George  L.  Moore,  commereiul 
agent  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Hanson,  and  M.  C. 
Bailey,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  takes  the  place 
of  Mr.  Moore. 

Garnett  King,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System,  and  the  Morenci 
Southern,  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  these  companies,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  I.  Hazzard.  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company,  and  the  position  of  assistant  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  at  El  Paso,  has  been  discontinued. 

E.  <i.  Spencer,  commercial  agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
at  lleaiiniont.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
freight  department  at  Beaumont.  Tex.,  in  place  of  J.  L  Boyd, 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business.  J.  C  Walker,  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Shrevcport.  La*  succeeds  Mr. 
Spencer.  S.  A.  Martin,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  at  Shrevcport,  succeeds  Mr.  Walker. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

John  E.  Gardner  has  Itecn  appointed  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  St  Quiney.  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
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D.  C.  Ross  has  resigned  as  master  car  builder  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  effective  April  I,  and  will  reside  at  his  summer  home  at 
Algonac,  Mich. 

W.  F.  Stcffcns  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  St  Ohio  of  Indiana, 
with  office  at  Richmond.  Va 

W.  J.  McLean,  master  mechanic  of  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  & 
Pacific  at  West  Duluth.  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway,  with  headquarters  at 
Penticton,  B.  C. 

H.  M.  Taylor,  director  of  construction  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  with  headquarter*  at  Mexico  City,  Mcx..  has 
resigned  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished.  All  officers 
and  employees  who  have  hitherto  reported  to  Mr.  Taylor  will 
in  future  report  to  G.  P.  DcWolf,  chief  engineer  of  construction. 

Daniel  J.  Hrumley,  engineer  of  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Ya/ou  &  Mississippi  Valley,  has  been  appointed 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  those  roads,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  to  succeed  Lewis  W.  Baldwin,  transferred.  Fred  L 
Thompson,  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings,  succeeds  Mr. 
Brumlcy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  Maro  Johnson,  as- 
sistant engineer  of  bridges,  takes  Mr.  Thompson's  place,  with 
office  at  Chicago. 

Maro  Johnson,  who  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  bridges 
and  buildings  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  born  at  Iowa 

<  Hjr,  Iowa,  in  1877.  and 
graduated  from  the  en- 
gineering department  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Iowa 
in  1898.  The  same  year 
he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central  as 
masonry  inspector,  and 
subsequently  held  vari- 
ous positions  on  that  road 
until  1905,  when  he  went 
to  the  Indianapolis 
Southern,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  as 
resident  engineer.  Two 
years  later  he  returned 
Ki  i  the  service  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  as  resident 
engineer  on  the  track 
elevation  work  at  Grand 
Crossing,  111.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1912,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  engi- 
neer of  bridges,  and  now 
becomes  engineer  of 
bridges  and  buildings  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 


A 


M.  Johnson. 


OBITUARY. 


Peter  S.  Archibald,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  iroui  March,  lfvK,  to  1K9X,  died  on  March  16, 
at  his  home  in  Moncton.  N.  B.  He  was  born  on  March  18, 
1848,  at  Truro  N  S..  and  began  railway  work  in  July,  1867. 
in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  held  various  positions  in  that  department  until  his  pro- 
motion to  chief  engineer.  He  resigned  from  that  position  in 
1898,  to  become  a  consulting  engineer. 

Caspar  Buhrer.  formerly  roadmastcr  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  later  superintendent 
of  the  tic  and  timber-treating  plant  of  that  road  near  Toledo, 
died  at  his  home  in  the  latter  city  on  March  23.  aged  58  years. 
Mr.  Buhrer  was  connected  with  the  I-ake  Shore  some  35  years 
anil  had  been  roadmaster  almiit  30  years.  He  retired  about  two 
years  ago  owing  to  ill  health.  Mr.  Buhrer  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Carnegie  steel  tie  and  one  or  two  reinforced  concrete  ties. 

J.  W.  Petheram,  formerly  from  October,  IS93.  to  the  latter 
part  of  1909,  chief  engineer  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  X  Texas 
Railway  of  Texas,  died  on  March  26  at  his  home  in  Dalhs,  Tex., 
aged  70  years.  Mr.  Petheram  was  horn  in  Largo.  S;-olt;>nd,  and 
was  educated  at  Madras  Colhge  at  St.  Andrew*.  Scotland.  He 


entered  railway  service  in  June,  1873,  as  resident  engineer  of 
the  Credit  Valley  Railway  of  Canada,  and  from  February,  1875, 
to  August,  1879,  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  same  road.  From 
April.  1881,  to  January,  1884.  he  was  successively  chief  engineer 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  &  Wellington  and  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  &  West  Michigan,  and  was  then  until  January,  1888, 
chief  engineer  of  the  latter  road.  Subsequently  to  Octolicr,  1893, 
he  was  general  roadmastcr  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of 
Texas,  and  was  made  chief  engineer  on  the  latter  date,  which 
position  he  held  for  about  lb  years,  when  he  sustained  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

James  McCrea,  who.  up  10  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  at  his  home 
in  Haverford,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  March  28, 
at  the  age  of  65.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several 
weeks.  An  account  of  Mr.  McCrca's  life,  with  a  portrait,  was 
given  in  the  Railway  Agg  Gazette  on  November  22  last,  when 
he  resigned  his  position  as  president.  Mr.  McCrea  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  May  1,  1848,  and  was  educated  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Polytechnic  College.  He  began  his  railway  service  as 
rodinan  and  assistant  engineer  on  one  of  the  minor  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  and  his  whole  active  life  was  passed  in 
the  service  of  that  company  He  served  on  the  western  lines 
of  the  company  25  years.  Mr.  McCrea  leaves  a  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  James  A.  McCrea,  is  general 
manager  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  at  New  York  City.  The 
funeral  was  held  on  Monday  of  this  week  at  St.  Mary's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  Ardmorc,  Pa.,  a  large  number  of 
railroad*  officers  and  financiers  from  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  other  cities  being  present.  All  traffic  on  the  Philadelphia 
Division  of  the  road  was  suspended  for  three  minutes  at  the 
time  of  the  burial. 

(ieorge  T.  Nicholson,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  P«  System,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  on  March  30.  following  an 

operation.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son was  born  July  1, 
1856.  at  Belvidere.  N.  C. 
He  was  educated  at  the 
Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity and  began  railway 
work  in  1882  as  clerk  in 
the  general  passenger 
and  ticket  office  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  San 
ta  Fe  He  was  success- 
ively rate  clerk,  chief 
rate  clerk,  chief  clerk, 
assistant  general  pas- 
Kflger  and  ticket  agent 
and  general  "MMMlgtl 
agent  to  February  I, 
107,  when  he  left  the 
Santa  Fc  to  become  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco.  He  returned 
to  the  Santa  ft  in  May, 
1898,  as  passenger  traffic 
managcr  of  the  entire 
system,  and  in  October,  1905.  he  was  elected  vice  president  in 
charge  of  traffic.  Funeral  services  are  to  be  held  at  Lawrence. 
Kan.,  on  Friday  The  Santa  Fc  ran  a  special  train  Thursda> 
night  to  accommodate  railway  men  who  wished  to  attend. 

Pablo*  Cm  Mails  in  Prussia.— The  Prussian  minister  of 
public  works  has  had  occasion  to  chide  the  house  maids  for  car 
maids)  who  arc  expected  to  keep  everything  spick  and  spnndy  in 
the  cars  which  correspond  to  our  drawing-room  cars.  They  have 
not  shown  proper  real  in  attending  to  their  duties,  he  says.  They 
must  maintain  extreme  cleanliness  in  all  parts  of  the  car; 
see  that  fresh  drinking  and  washing  water,  and  clean  towels  and 
soap  arc  provided  before  the  supply  is  exhausted,  and  not  re- 
move them  before  the  car  reaches  its  final  destination,  as  they 
have  done  too  often.  Conductors  are  made  responsible  for  the 
proper  service  of  these  women,  who  are  especially  to  sec  that 
the  car  is  perfectly  neat  when  transferred  from  a  Prussian  to  a 
connecting  railway. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  N'bw  York  Central  Links  arc  in  the  market  for  180 
locomotives. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  considering  the  purchase  of  25 
mikado  locomotives. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  11  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives and  9  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

The  Havana  Central  has  ordered  8  consolidation  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  26  in. ;  tlv  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  154.000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  St.  LOUIS  &  San  Francisco  is  in  the  market  for  1.000 
box  cars,  and  1.000  gondola  cars.  This  company  will  also  soon 
order  some  stock  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  1,500  all-steel,  50-ton 
hopper  cars.  This  order  was  divided  equally  between  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  the  American  Car  &  foundry 
Company  and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  This  com- 
pany has  also  an  option  on  1,000  additional  hopper  cars. 

TnE  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  12  all-steel,  passenger 
coaches.  4  all-steel,  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars 
and  4  all-steel,  combination  mail  and  express  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Company,  and  2  steel  undcrframc  passenger  coaches, 
2  steel  undcrframc,  combination  passenger  and  baggage ,  cars 
and  3  steel  undcrframc,  combination  mail  and  express  cars 
fiom  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of 

rails. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  5.000  tons  of 

rails. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — According  to  the  11' all  Street 
Journal  the  losses  sustained  by  the  steel  plants  in  the  Sharon. 
Xcw  Castle  and  Youngstown  districts  from  the  recent  floods 
will  not  be  as  great  as  at  first  estimated.  Heads  of  the  different 
departments  are  optimistic  and  lay  that  with  a  few  exceptions 
the  plants  will  be  operated  within  a  few  days.  In  Sharon  the 
North  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  will  be  running 
the  Rrtl  of  next  week.  The  greatest  loss  Sustained  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  at  its  coking  plant  in  barrel  It 
is  feared  thai  the  entire  plant  will  have  to  he  rebuilt  <  Ifficers 
of  the  company  estimate  that  the  loss  will  be  close  to  $200,000. 
The  blast  furnaces  are  in  good  shape  and  the  other  mills 
were  not  extensively  damaged.  The  shutting  down  of  a  num- 
ber of  plants  ami  the  poor  transportation  service  will  have 
its  effect  on  the  April  shipments  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  but  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  resulting  decrease  will  exceed  200.000 
tons  if  adequate  freight  service  is  speedily  restored.  Orders 
have  been  small  recently,  but  prices  continue  la  remain  firm. 


Kvii.wav-  v\n  Collieries  in  India — The  Bengal  Chamber  of 
Commerce  lias  addressed  the  government  of  India  deprecating 
the  acquisitioa  of  colliery  land  by  railway  eompai  ies.  The  cham- 
ber argues  that  railways  have  no  right  to  embark  >>n  undertak- 
ings which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  ai  d  efficiently  managed  by 
private  companies.  Bee  years  ago  the  ehauilK-r  raised  this  ques- 
tion but  the  government  of  India  w;n  tot  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment and  declared  that  it  was  it*  established  policy  to  |H-rmit 
railway*  to  own  and  operate  collieries  A  short  time  ago  the 
railways  had  to  choose  U-tweeii  operating  their  own  mines  or 
increasing  their  freight  charges,  i  n  account  of  the  sharp  ad- 
vance* in  coal  prices 


The  Roberts  &  Schaefcr  Company.  Chicago,  has  received  a 
contract  from  the  Western  Maryland  to  build  a  large  Holmen 
coaling  station  at  Williams,  W.  Va. 

Henry  Jungcrman.  formerly  in  the  motive  power  and  in- 
spection department  of  the  Ilarriman  Lines,  has  been  made 
railway  representative  of  Tatc-Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Charles  A.  Lindstrom.  chief  engineer  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the 
president,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh;  B,  I).  Lockwood. 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  same  company,  has  been  made 
chief  engineer;  J.  F.  Streib.  mechanical  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany, has  been  made  assistant  chief  engineer,  and  Felix  Koch 
has  been  made  mechanical  engineer. 

The  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
moved  into  iLs  new  plant  and  general  office  building  on  Preble 
avenue.  Pittsburgh.  The  old  works  on  Marion  avenue  have 
been  dismantled.  The  new  factory  building  has  about  68,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  is  located  on  a  tract  of  ground  ap- 
proximately five  acres.  It  has  track  connections  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  This  com- 
pany is  also  planning  to  erect  a  new  plant  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict, and  one  at  either  Windsor  or  Hamilton.  Ont.  Both  of 
these  plants  arc  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

The  Federal  Signal  Company.  New  York  and  Troy,  N.  Y., 
last  week  bought  the  property  of  the  American  Railway  Signal 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  together  with  all  the  company's 
assets,  and  stock  on  hand.  It  also  will  carry  out  the  unfinished 
contracts  for  construction.  The  principal  contract  on  which  the 
American  company  was  engaged  was  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  block  signals  on  150  miles  of  single  track,  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  There 
are  a  number  of  smaller  contracts  on  other  roads.  H.  M. 
Abcrnethy.  general  manager  of  the  American  company  will 
join  the  Federal  company,  with  ofhee  in  Cleveland. 

H.  F.  Ball,  special  consulting  engineer,  with  office  in  New- 
York,  and  formerly  vice-president  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  New  York,  has  been  made  president  of  the  Economy 
,  Devices  Corporation.  30 

Church  street.  New  York, 
which  has  recently  liecn 
formed.  This  company 
has  taken  over  the  busi- 

rcm  of  tin  Radial  HutTcr 

Company,  which  com- 
pany has  been  dissolved. 
Among  the  devices  which 
will  lie  marketed  by  the 
new  company  is  the 
Radial  engine  and  ten- 
der buffer  Mr.  Ball  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
l'i  nnsylvania  Railroad 
as  an  apprentice  at  Al- 
toona.  Pa..' in  1W4.  Four 
years  later  he  entered 
the  drafting  room  at  Al- 
toona,  and  in  1890  was 
appointed  chief  drafts- 
man of  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Lake  Shore 
it    Michigan  Southern, 

Two  years  later  he  was 
made  general  foreman  of  the  car  shops  at  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  in  IX'M  he  was  appointed  general  car  inspector.  In  1899  he 
was  made  mechanical  engineer  of  tfic  same  road,  and  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive  power,  in  Febru- 
ary. l'*)2.  In  I'-Oo  he  left  the  Like  Shore  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Locomotive  \utoinobile  Company;  a  few 
months  later  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  a*  vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering 
In  December,  l'-12.  he  left  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
to  open  an  office  as  special  consulting  engineer     Mr  Ball  was 
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president  of  the  Central  Railway  Club  in  1900.  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  1905-6. 

President  R.  P.  Lamont,  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  has 
submitted  the  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  for  the  tenth 
fiscal  period  of  the  company  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1°12.  The  gross  sales  for  the  year  were  $14 J19.57l.58, 
and  the  gross  earning*  from  operations  of  plants  and  other 
income  after  deducting  manufacturing  expenses  (which  includes 
$1,160,536.32  for  repairs  and  maintenance),  also  selling,  admini- 
tration,  head  and  district  office  and  other  expenses,  were 
$1,588,766  14.  The  net  income  of  $777,756.17  applicable  to  surplus 
shown  on  the  balance  sheet  is  the  remainder  after  deducting  all 
interest  and  $322,50690  for  depreciation  of  fixed  properties,  also 
$184,173.91  appropriated  for  the  sinking  fund.  Iti  comparing 
the  earnings  for  1912  with  the  preceding  fiscal  period,  which 
showed  a  loss  of  $259,030.92.  it  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that 
such  period  covered  a  term  of  17  months,  only  the  first  few 
of  which  showed  any  profit.  If  the  sales  for  1912  be  compared 
with  the  calendar  year  1911.  the  change  is  far  more  pronounced 
is  thai  12  months'  operations  showed  a  loss  of  $514*0182-  As 
shown  by  the  fialancc  sheet  $188.24974  was  charged  to  capital 
account  during  the  year  for  new  construction,  additions,  ma- 
chinery equipment,  etc.,  and  in  addition  a  further  sum  of 
$135,624.56  was  spent  for  replacements,  minor  additions,  and 
improvements,  and  charged  to  the  depreciation  reserve.  During 
the  year  equipment  for  the  production  of  car  couplers  has  been 
installed  at  Hast  St.  Louis,  and  at  ihe  Hammond  plant  a  new- 
building  for  the  production  of  brake  heams  has  been  added. 
President  Lamont  says  that  the  pronounced  business  depression 
of  1911  continued  well  into  the  following  year,  but  about  mid- 
summer a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  volume  of  orders  be- 
came apparent  The  improvement,  however,  was  not  reflected 
in  the  company's  earnings  until  two  or  three  months  later,  hence 
the  year's  showing  is  largely  the  result  of  the  operations  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time  the  volume 
of  orders  in  hand  is.  with  one  exception,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  company. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chicago  &  North  Western— The  passenger  department  has 
issued  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  special  features  of 
its  new  Overland  Limited  train  that  was  put  in  service  between 
Chicago  arid  San  Francisco  on  April  1. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande— The  passenger  department  has  is- 
sued a  special  folder  in  German  describing  the  city  of  Denver, 
and  enumerating  its  principal  points  of  interest  in  recognition 
of  the  liundcsturnfcst,  to  be  held  in  Denver  in  June 

Briix;es.— The  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company.  Chicago,  has 
issue.l  an  interesting  booklet  devoted  to  the  Strauss  direct  lift 
bridge,  an  application  of  the  counterbalancing  mechanism  of  the 
Straus*  Uisculc  to  the  vertical  lift  bridge.  The  booklet  contains 
a  general  description  of  the  principles  of  this  type  of  bridge, 
and  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  various  types  that  have  been 
installed. 

Pmst. — The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  published  an  at- 
tractive pamphlet  containing  a  story  entitled  "Making  Over  May- 
bridge."  which  relates  the  experiences  of  a  young  city  man  who 
returns  to  his  boyhood  town  after  ten  years  and  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  the  more  conservative  old  residents  organizes 
a  club  to  "brighten  up"  the  town,  by  cleaning  up  refuse,  painting 
old  buildings,  and  otherwise  making  the  town  attractive. 

Lim  motive  Noams.— The  W'm.  H  Wood  Loco.  Fire  Box 
an. I  Tube  Plate  Company.  Media.  Pa.,  has  published  a  folder 
entitled.  Improvements  in  Locomotive  Boilers  Versus  Regular 
Standard  Boilers  with  Flexible  Stays.  In  this  folder  are  enu- 
merated n  number  of  results  from  tests  which  show  the  great 
efficiency  of  Wood  boilers  compared  with  boilers  having  flex- 
ible stays 


Thirp  Class  Slew  sr.  Cars  in  Norway.  Norway  follows  the 
example  of  Sweden  in  ordering  vine  third-class  sleeping  cars. 
Thev  have  three  berths  to  a  section,  each  24  in.  wide,  and  there 
are  12  sections  to  a  car  These  airs  will  weigh  76.000  lbs.,  and 
will  est  each. 


ft  a  Urn  ay  dottelrstrttott. 


Artesian  Belt  — An  officer  of  this  company,  which  operates  a 
line  from  Macdona,  Tex.,  to  Christine,  43  miles,  writes  regard 
ing  the  report  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Christine, 
that  contracts  were  recently  let  and  grading  work  is  now  under 
way  on  an  extension  southeast,  1"  milts,  The  work  involves 
handling  15,000  cu  yds  to  the  mile.  Maximum  grades  will  be 
1  per  cent,  ami  maximum  curvature  1  dcg.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  develop  a  traffic  in  oil,  coal,  cotton  and  garden  truck. 
(March  28,  p.  779  ) 

Atchison,  Toper  a  &  Santa  Fe, — According  to  press  reports 
plans  are  being  made  for  double  tracking  work  through  a  moun- 
tainous section  from  Victorville,  Cab.  south  to  Summit.  19  miles. 

Boston  F.i  f.vatko. — A  contract  for  the  construction  of  section 
B,  of  the  Dorchester  tunnel,  at  Boston.  Mass.,  has  been  given 
to  the  Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Company,  Roxbury.  at  S351.048. 
The  contract  covers  about  500  lineal  feet  of  a  street  railway 
passenger  tunnel  to  be  operated  by  the  Boston  Elevated. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.—  An  officer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  the  Miller  Construction  Company. 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  for  grading  and  masonry  work  on  a  five-mile 
branch  at  Lucerne,  Pa, ;  and  a  contract  has  been  given  to  Lane 
Brothers  Company,  Altavisja,  Va..  for  grading  and  masonry 
work  on  twelve  miles  of  second  track  and  grade  revision  be- 
tween Rochester.  X.  Y„  and  Scottsvillc.   (March  28.  p.  779.) 

Canadian  Pacific— An  officer  tells  us  that  a  contract  for 
grading  the  Kootenay  Central  has  been  let  to  Foley  Bros.. 
Welch  &  Stewart,  on  the  section  from  a  point  60  miles  south 
of  Golden,  B.  C.  to  Shook umcliuk,  about  65  miles.  (March  28. 
P-  779  ) 

CiiAMBFRsni  ko  &  SiiiPitNsBVRG.— Application  has  been  made 
for  a  charter  in  Pennsylvania.  Iiy  this  company  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $250  000  and  headquarters  at  Chambersburg,  Pa,  The 
plans  call  for  building  from  Red  Bridge  Park,  Chambers- 
lu  rg.  north  and  cast  through  Greene  and  Southampton  town- 
ships. Franklin  county,  following  in  a  general  direction  the 
line  of  the  Harrisburg,  Carlisle  &  Chambersburg  turnpike 
to  the  western  line  of  Shippensburg,  nine  miles.  Thad.  M. 
Mahon,  president:  W.  H.  Fisher,  W.  Alexander,  H.  B.  McXulty, 
J.  G  Schaflf  and  J  F.  Shank  arc  directors. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy.— This  company  has  author- 
ised the  construction  of  second  track  from  McCartney,  Wis.,  to 
Baglcy,  23  miles ;  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Charme,  7  miles :  De  Soto 
to  Victory,  6  miles,  and  Fountain  City  to  Alma,  14  miles,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $3,800,000.  Third  track  will  also  lie  built 
from  Downers  Grove,  III.,  to  Aurora,  11  miles,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $500,000. 

Grading  work  for  second  track,  parallel  with  present  alinement 
tatween  Pisgah.  III.,  and  Virden.  23  miles,  is  now  under  way. 
The  grading  is  being  done  by  J.  E.  Finncane. 

GriF.  Texas  &  Western. — This  coni|>any  has  made  two  re- 
connaissance surveys,  it  is  said,  for  the  proposed  extension  west 
from  Seymour,  Tex.  One  of  ihe  surveys  extends  northwest 
from  Seymour  to  Flovdada.  about  150  miles,  where  connection 
could  be  made  with  the  branch  of  the  Santa  Fc  that  runs  to 
Plainview.  The  other  survey  was  made  from  Scvmour  to 
Crosl  vton.  about  125  miles.  \t  Crosbyton  the  line  would  con. 
nect  with  the  I  yosj'.v  ton -South plains,  which  runs  to  LublMH-k, 
The  G,  T.  &  W.  recently  finished  work  on  the  section  from 
Jackshoro  south  to  Salesvillc.  24  miles    (February  28,  p  411  > 

Kootenay  Central  — See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Monroe,  Louisiana  &■  Gun.  -Incorporated  in  Louisiana 
with  $1,000,000  capital  to  construct  or  purchase  a  line  from 
Monroe  southwest  to  U  inniield.  with  X  ew  Orleans  connection. 
Financial  arrangements  have  been  made  J.  M.  Parker.  New 
Orleans,  is  president;  T.  J  Sheldon,  is  vice-president,  and 
Percy  Sandcl,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Okecon   Short  Line.  — An  officer   writes  that  the  company 
expects  to  begin  construction  work  some  time  during  the  next 
few  months  on  the  extension  of  the  Twin  Falls  branch  south 
from  a  point  in  Idaho  to  a  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific 
in  Nevada.     <  March  21.  p  692.  ) 
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Plateau  \  alls  v. --According  lo  press  reports  financial  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  build  a  line  between  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Colo  ,  and  Ccdlbrati.  48  miles.  The  company  plans  to  use 
the  tracks  of  the  Denver  &  Kio  Grande  from  Grand  Junction 
to  Palisades,  from  which  place  a  new  lino  is  to  be  built  cast 
through  the  canyon  of  Plateau  creek  via  Mesa,  Molina  and 
Plateau  City  to  Cnllhrau.  Preliminary  surveys  have  been  made. 
It  will  cost  about  $1,000,000  to  build  the  line.  Jacob  Ycckcl, 
president,  and  A.  J.  Halter,  vice-president,  Denver  (January  31. 
l>  231.) 

Suburban  Railway. — A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  New  Brunswick  authorizing  this  company  to  build  suburban 
lines  from  St.  John,  N.  B,  as  follows:  To  Loch  Lomond,  10 
miles;  to  Rothesay,  9  miles;  to  Millidgcville,  3  miles,  and  to 
Wcstficld,  14  mile*.  The  bill  provides,  that  the  company  must 
spend  $50,000  in  construction  the  first  year,  the  same  amount  the 
second  year,  and  S1000U0  the  third  year,  besides  making  provision 
for  hydro-electric  power. 

Texas  Roads — Plans  are  being  made  to  build  from  Whiteflat. 
Tex.,  south  to  a  connection  with  the  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific. 
This  project  is  being  financed  by  ranchmen  and  land  owners 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  line.  It  will  be  built  and  oper- 
ated as  an  independent  line,  and  it  is  planned  to  ultimately  ex- 
tend it  north  to  Memphis,  and  south  to  Spur,  in  all  about 
100  miles. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Ashland,  Wis— -Jt  is  announced  that  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  will  build  another  ore  dock  ea9t  of  its  present  docks. 
The  new  dock  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000. 

Butte,  Mowt.— Work  i»  to  be  started  soon  on  the  erection  of 
a  new  passenger  station. 

Carlton,  Minn. — The  Northern  Pacific  has  announced  its  in- 
tention of  constructing  a  large  terminal  at  this  point,  to  be 
used  as  a  storage  and  makeup  yard  to  relieve  the  congestion  at 
Duluth.  A  similar  terminal  will  be  constructed  at  White  Bear, 
Minn.,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

DEMoroii*.  Ala.  The  Southern  Railway  is  asking  for  bids 
for  building  a  new  freight  station  at  Dcmopohs,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  structure  recently  burned.  The  new  building  will  be 
of  brick  construction  with  fireproof  roof  40  ft.  x  153  ft.  There 
will  also  be  an  open  platform  48  ft.  x  60  ft.,  and  the  improve- 
ments will  include  loading  platforms,  paved  teamways.  and  the 
necessary  track  changes 

DttKEasiiN  Run.  Pa.- -The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Trie  has  given 
a  contract,  it  is  said,  for  building  a  roundhouse,  a  shop  structure, 
a  storeroom  and  a  power  house  at  Dickcrson  Run. 

]>u  Hots,  Pa.— The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  will  make 
improvements  to  the  shops  at  Du  Bois,  it  is  said,  to  include  an 
extension  to  the  erecting  shop.  250  it.  x  137  ft.;  an  addition  to 
the  p<m«r  house,  an  extension  to  the  boiler  making  shop,  150  ft 
x  200  ft.:  a  pattern  shop  will  he  built  64  ft.  x  70  ft.,  two  stories 
high,  and  another  building  35  ft  x  70  ft.  will  be  put  up  The 
company  it  s-  said,  lias  also  order  consideration  plain  for  the 
construction  of  a  steel  ear  plant,  which  rails  for  a  structure  192 
ft    x  400  It  .  equipped  with  eight  tracks 

Fai  n>1!aL!:,  Ala. — Puis  are-  wanted  by  the-  Southern  Railway 
for  building  a  o •nihine-d  freight  and  passenger  station  at  !  .Hins- 
dale, to  take  tin*  place  of  the  old  station  destroyed  by  lire.  The 
new  building  w;ll  he  of  frame  construction  with  tile-  red. 

Pt M li! N A.  V  I)  Tif  Canadian  Northern  will  enlarge  its 
shops  and  increase  its  yard  capacity 

Rm:*siru:,  Pa.  — The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has 
given  a  contract  to  the  American  Bridge-  Company.  New  York. 
:',  r  a  double  track  brieve,  to  bo  built  over  the  Allegheny  river 
at  Hiu-rM.'r 

Wisr  ToLtLt...  Onto.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
will  build  two  roundhouses  and  a  |  l..tit        i's  Air  Line 

Junction  yards. 

Woi-t   I'.v  vr.  Minn  -See  C.-.rh.-n.  Minn 
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Atchison.  Tort k a  &  Santa  Fe.-  Under  the  law  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Texas  legislature,  the  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Atchison.  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe.  is  to  operate 
the  Gulf  &  Interstate,  the  Texas  &  Gulf,  the  Concho,  San  Saba 
&  Llano  Valley  and  the  Sweetwater-Coleman  division  of  the 
Pccr>s  &  Northern  Texas. 

Boston  &  Albany  --The  Massachusetts  Railrejad  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  authorize  the  issue  of  S3.627.0UO  5  per  cent, 
bonds  of  October  1.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 

these  bonds  is  to  be  used  to  refund  a  like  amount  of  4  per  cent, 
bonds  due  October  1,  1913. 

California.  Shasta  &  Eastern— The  Railway  Commission  of 
California  has  authorized  this  company  to  issue  $5*8.000  bonds 
and  $349,500  stock.  The  securities  are  to  be  sedd  at  not  less 
than  NO  The  original  application  was  for  an  issue  of  $797,000 
bonds  and  $1,075,600  stock. 

Cornwall  &  Lebanon. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  bought 
nearly  .ill  of  the  $800,000  stock  of  this  company,  of  which  pre- 
viously $542,500  was  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  most  of  the  remainder  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company. 

Galveston.  Houston  &  Henderson.— The  issue  of  $2,000,000  new 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  which  was  proposed,  and 
which  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns,  has  been 
postponed,  owing  to  the  company's  inability  to  adjust  the  neces- 
sary formalities  with  the  Texas  railroad  commission,  holders 
of  the  $2,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were 
due  April  1,  and  who  were  offered  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
their  bonds  for  new  bonds,  received  cash  on  April  1. 

Houston  &  Brazos  Valley. — See  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.— This  company  has  bought  an  in- 
terest in  the  Houston  &  Brazos  Valley.  Included  in  the  pur- 
chase is  trackage  rights  over  the  International  &  Great  North- 
ern between  Anchor.  Tex.,  and  Houston.  This  gives  the  M.  K. 
&  T.  an  additional  outlet  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Houston  &  Brazos  Valley  at  Frceport. 

Rutland — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
district,  has  authorized  the  company  to  issue  $210,000  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  to  be  sold  at  94,'4.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  is  to  pay  for  six  freight  locomotives,  one  switching 
locomotive,  one  combination  mail  and  baggage  car,  two  bag- 
gage cars,  three  smoking  cars,  two  first  class  coaches  and  one 
kitchen  coach. 


Railway  Construction  in  Australia. — Good  progress  is  be- 
ing made  with  the  new  railway  lines  under  construction.  The 
line  from^  Rairnsdalc  to  Orbost,  (0  miles,  will  open  up  a  large 
area  e>f  productive  country,  which  hitherto  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  absence  of  transit  facilities.  About  800  men  arc  employed 
on  the  work  and  bridges,  culverts  ai  d  latlhworks  have  been 
laid  down  for  a  distance  of  -!0  mi  hi  from  Hairnsdale.  The  sec- 
tion to  Brut  Inn.  20  mile-,  from  the  head  of  the  existing  line,  will 
be  first  opened  traffic.  A  temporary  bridge  lias  been  con- 
structed over  the  Mitchcl  river  ami  another  of  a  more  permanent 
character  spans  the-  \ii-holson  river. 

Bmani  ii  Line  i  k  I  m>i  a  -  -The  branch  line  which  is  under  con- 
struction from  Hhorab-H.i7.iar  to  t  angu,  winch  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Akhaiira-Bhairah  branch  of  the  Assam  Bengal  Railway, 

continues  to  make   g  I  progress,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 

hnr  will  he  opene  d  lo  ttalbc  in  April.  1914.  About  85  per  cent, 
of  tin  earthwork  b.i-  '  ■  >n  eori-pletid  anil  about  SO  per  cent',  of 
the  itiu.'or  bridge!..  The  i.nls  ;,rc  also  laid  over  a  part  of  this 
branch  'bla  re  ice  h.-en  la'  .  r  'lii'iicul'ics  en  the  line  owing  to 
the  co<-1ie\  i- .hre  work  .-n  railway  c>  -n  struct  inn  nearer  home 
ami  tetrtly  t.  tl  «•  In  »v\  rains  hi  tie  rev  railing,  districts  which 
tV-bt  iv-d  ..  •  1 1  i  ■-  a t  i-  'ii  a- d  re  Uk  c:  tie  nrntul  emigration.  It  is 
in-  tided  to  in'-  ti  c  Vacua  riiii  :-y  ttc  hi.  of  a  car  ferry. 
Tins  !  -; -i  h  I:::..'  >  the  lima  " .  i ; .  1 1  r  1 1  .,>"  il;..-  ;':i  stern  Bengal 
>■•••<•  Is  ol. '■.!'■  i  ■  ..m!  »!.ete  w  i!'  ('en  '  e  through  com- 
■ ; .  t :  i :  1 1 . 1 1 : .  >  i ;  1  i  t  o  t t  n  !  iliac,  r-  .o<]  the  r;.  h  di-'.ricts  of  Daica 
an.:  M   -  I 
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neering  lines,  and  may  well  be  studied  by  the  managements  of 
our  railway  clubs  and  mechanical  department  associations,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  getting  anything  but  efficient  result*  because  of 
a  lack  of  intelligent  and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge. 

IN  Texas  the  train  crew  bill  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
1  the  farmers.  In  Oklahoma  the  governor  vetoed  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle  and  would  tend  to  increase 
railway  expenses  and  rates.  We  publish  elsewhere  Governor 
Crucc's  veto  message.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
perceiving  that  the  tendency  of  such  legislation  is  to  make  rates 
higher,  has  adopted  a  resolution  opposing  it  in  Illinois.  It  is 
very  surprising  that  the  commercial  travelers  and  shippers,  who 
in  the  past  have  been  so  active  in  promoting  legislation  concern- 
ing passenger  and  freight  rates,  have  been  so  slow  to  manifest  op- 
position to  measures  which  without  increasing  safety  increase 
operating  expenses  and  which  thereby  tend  to  keep  rates  up  or 
to  justify  advances  in  them.  Every  full  crew  bill  passed  is  an 
argument  for  higher  passenger  and  freight  rates.  Legislatures 
and  commissions  in  regulating  rates  can  hardly  ignore  increases 
in  operating  expenses  forced  on  the  railways  by  taw ;  and  even 
if  they  do  ignore  them,  the  courts  wilt  not.  If  the  traffic  repre- 
sentatives of  large  industrial  concerns  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions were  as  much  alive  to  the  interests  they  represent,  as  they 
have  been  at  some  other  times,  they  would  be  as  actively  opposing 
most  of  the  legislation  that  is  being  promoted  by  the  lobbyists 
of  the  railway  brotherhoods,  as  they  were  in  opposing  the  general 
advances  in  freight  rates  over  two  years  ago.  They  would  like- 
wise be  active  in  agitating  for  legislation  to  so  amend  the  Erdman 
Act  as  to  secure  reasonable  settlements  of  controversies  between 
the  railways  and  their  employees  regarding  wages  and  conditions 
of  work,  for  every  settlement  of  one  of  these  controversies  that 
increases  wages  tends  to  make  more  imperative  the  need  for  in- 
-  -■  —  creases  in  railway  rates. 

EDITORIAL-                CONTENTS  II*  ASTER  car  builders  and  mechanical  department  officers 

Editorial  Notes                                                               g23  wno  have  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  efficient 

™foiSCaM."Uti0"  °f  <ilC  S*k  *f  UgU,i"nn  '"'  Vt""  '"r  lls  SaI'  g,«  maintenance  of  freight  cars  have  been  at  their  wits'  end  to 

New  York'*  Freight  Terminal "ptoUem! !!...'.'!!!                       *>6  devise  some  unit  of  comparison  which  would  closely  gage  the 

letters' TX)  THE  EDITOR- S"'  expenditures  for  maintenance  with  the  duty  performed  by  the 

Good  Points  in  English  Passenger  Train  Service;  by  C.  J.  Morrison  827  car>-    Tne  numh«r  of  ,h«C  cars  is  so  large  that  it  is  impos- 

Tbe  Station  Agent's  Univet*ity ;  by  Harvey  A.  Thomas. ......... ...  827  sible   to   keep  a   close   check    on   the   cost   of   maintaining  in- 

•Tbe   Design  ol  Concrete  or  Reinforced  Cross  Ties;  by  Paul  M.  ,.  .  .     ,                     .     ,    .                     ,                      .          ,  B. 

L»  Bach                                                                       828  dividual  ones,  particularly  since  a  large  proportion  of  them 

^T^7^JZ,lMOXK"ion 8M     are  interchanged  generally  and  may  be  off  the  home  lines 

MlSCtX:.AM.OUS:  ,                 .  ,      ,,               .    ,  _, 

•Steel  Passenger  Car  Design                                                  82»  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time.   The  cost  per  car  per  year 

•Maintenance  Cost  and  Duty  Performed  by  Freight  Can;  by  J.  C,  is  the  unit  ordinarily  used,  but,  as  indicated  in  the  article  by 

Automatic  Stop*  and'  Audible  Signals!!",'.'!!!!!!."!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!  8J4  Mr.  Fritts  on  another  page,  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  basis  for 

National  Valuation  Convention  Urged;  by  II.  Bortin                          836  ,-r.mnorieon    ^rxl   the   earn*  mi>  he   «iid   nf  the   mat   nor  r-ir 

Arbitration  of  the  Fnemen's  Wage  Controversy   8J8     comparison,  and  the  same  may  t>e  saia  oi  tne  cost  per  car 

•Southern    Railway   Freight   Stativn   and  Office   Building   at   At.  per  mile.     Mr.  Fritts  has  given  this  problem  a  great  deal  of 

•Articulated  Electric  Locomotive's  for' the" New ' York  Ce'ritVi'i! !!!!!! !  841     attention  during  the  past  few  years  and  proposes  a  unit  which 

'sZtJ&^&v^i&l^Zi^o: ::::::::"::::::::: :::::::  Uo  ,ak"  into  consideration  the  average  mileage  per  car,  the  aver- 

Governor  Crucc's  Me^iajre  Vetoing  ok!nitom»  Tuin  Crew  Bill          849    age  capacity  per  car,  and  the  average  tons  per  train;  a  diagram 

plr^'iri^  850     is  presented  showing  the  trend  of  this  duty  line  as  compared 

GENERAL  NEWS  SECTION   ssi     wilh  that  for  the  cost  of  repairs  per  mile  run  during  the  last 

•  Illustrated.  ^cw  years  on  the  Lackawanna.    The  unit  proposed  seems  to 
 =:  -  _  ■ .  ■_  .  _■     be  a  most  reasonable  one,  and  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the 

A UNIQUE  meeting  took  place  in  New  York  under  the     basis  of  comparison  which  is  ordinarily  used,  particularly  if 
auspices  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi-    the  methods  by  wm'ch  these  figures  are  derived  in  the  auditor's 
neers  on  Tuesday  evening    The  subject  of  Steel  Passenger  Car     office  fl°  not  var>'  from  time  to  timc 
Design  was  treated  in  its  most  important  phases  by  thirteen 
engineers,  each  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  on  the 
particular  part  of  (he  subject  which  he  spoke  on.    The  papers 
were  short  and.  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the  point.    It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  more  timc  could  not  have  been  given  to  ihe  open 
discussion,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion could  have  been  brought  out  at  one  meeting  in  any  other 
way.    The  large  meeting  room  was  crowded  to  the  very  end  of 
the  session,  which  was  adjourned  at  a  late  hour.   The  remarkable 
and  widespread  interest  which  has  attended  the  two  railway 
sessions  of  this  society  indicates  remarkable  possibilities  for  the 
discussion  of  mechanical  department  problems  on  broad  engi- 


A  TRAIN*  crew  bill  is  pending  in  the  legislature  of  Colorado 
The  general  managers  of  the  Colorado  lines  have  an- 
nounced that  if  it  rccomcs  a  law,  on  the  day  it  goes  into  effect 
the  issuance  of  irce  transportation  to  the  families  of  railway 
employees  and  to  railway  employees  themselves,  except  when 
traveling  on  the  business  of  the  companies,  will  he  stopped. 
Railway  manager*  elsewhere  arc  considering  the  desirability  of 
following  the  example  of  the  general  managers  of  the  Colorado 
lines  Such  action  will  be  met  with  the  charge  that  it  is  "re 
taliatory."  Train  crew  legislation  is  being  promoted  by  the 
brotherhoods  of  railway  employees    While  ostensibly  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  public  safety,  it  is  really  intended  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  railways  must  employ.  The  free  transportation 
issued  to  employees  and  their  families  is  sometimes  mentioned 
in  the  schedules  fixing  wages  and  conditions  of  work.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  not  provided  for  in  contracts,  and  is  simply  a 
favor  extended  by  the  company  to  the  employee.  The  activity 
of  certain  classes  of  employees  in  promoting  full  crew  legislation 
is  a  selfish  effort  to  further  their  own  supposed  interests -at  the 
cost  of  the  companies  and  the  public.  Why  should  the  roads  and 
the  public  be  the  only  ones  adversely  affected  by  it?  Why  should 
the  roads  continue  to  be  generous  to  those  who  directly  or  in- 
directly are  responsible  for  legislation  intended  and  adopted  to 
injure  them?  If  they  can  save  by  reducing  the  free  transporta- 
tion of  employees  part  of  the  expense  caused  by  train  crew 
and  other  legislation  promoted  by  employees,  why  shouldn't 
they  do  so?  Not  all  classes  of  employees  arc  concerned  in  se- 
curing such  legislation,  however.  Clerks,  station  agents,  section 
foremen,  etc..  have  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it.  Further- 
more, they  arc  not  as  well  paid  in  proportion  as  the  members  of 
the  various  brotherhoods.  If  action  is  to  Ik  taken  reducing 
free  transportation  it  would  seem  to  be  only  just  that  it  should 
be  discriminating,  and  should  not  affect  those  who  are  in  no 
way  chargeable  with  the  legislation  in  question. 


WE  publish  elsewhere  an  article  by  H.  Bortin,  an  experienced 
valuation  engineer,  advocating  early  concerted  action  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  railways  and  others 
interested,  tor  the  purpose  of  laying  a  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tion for  the  valuation  of  railways  which  Congress  has  required 
the  commission  to  make.  As  Mr.  Bortin  points  out,  there  is  no 
general  agreement  among  even  those  who  have  devoted  the  most 
study  to  valuation  and  had  the  most  experience  in  making  val- 
uations, regarding  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar terms  used  in  discussions  of  the  general  subject.  There 
is  equal  lack  of  harmony  of  views  regarding  the  methods  that 
should  be  employed  The  usual  practice  in  making  valuations 
has  been  for  the  public  utility  corporations  to  work  up  a  vast 
amount  of  data  and  furnish  it  to  the  commission  or  other  body 
having  the  work  in  charge,  and  for  this  body  to  then  check  over 
and  revise  the  data  and  make  such  additional  investigation  as  it 
considered  necessary.  Doubtless  the  same  course  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  the  general  valuation  of  the  railways.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  not 
issue  any  instructions  to  the  railways  regarding  their  part  of 
the  work  until  an  understanding  has  been  reached  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  the  various  terms  that  the  commission  must  use 
in  issuing  its  instructions  and  the  methods  to  be  followed  in 
carrying  them  out.  Preliminary  to  a  conference,  or  conferences, 
hetween  the  representatives  of  the  railways  and  the  memhers  or 
representatives  of  the  commission  it  would  seem  that  the  rail- 
ways themselves  should  get  together  through  appropriate  offi- 
cers and  hanuoni/e  their  own  views  and  attitude.  They  have 
lost  much  in  the  past  and  caused  themselves  and  the  commission 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by  failure  to  act  harmoniously 
and  present  a  united  front.  The  valuation  of  railways  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, ever  done  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  railways 
in  this  country,  and  the  plans  for  making  it  cannot  be  worked 
out  too  carefully  and  thoroughly.  The  scheme  outlined  by  Mr. 
Bortin  may  not  be  the  best  that  could  be  suggested,  but  it  has 
the  undoubted  merit  of  being,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  best  that 
has  Wen  suggested 

'  I  'HE  tempest  in  New  England  has  died  down,  and  the  railway 
*  atmosphere  there  may  almost  be  said  to  be  natural.  The 
temperature  cannot  yet  be  called  normal,  for  the  New  Haven 
road,  with  its  enormous  outside  burden  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  other  nun-paying  or  p.. .r- paying  propcrlic*.  Mill  lias  a  hard 
and  complicated  prob'em.  straining  all  its  resources.  If  every 
city  were  friendly,  Mr  Mtllen  would  still  face  a  thousand  per- 
plexities.   But  the  agitators  appear  to  be  exhausted,  at  least  tem- 


porarily. The  directors  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  made  a  report  in  which  they  say  that  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts ought  not  to  buy  the  Boston  &  Maine,  nor  require  the 
New  Haven  to  give  up  its  control  of  it.  They  see  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Boston  &  Maine  were  not  caused  by  the  New 
Haven  management,  and  in  their  declaration  to  that  effect,  they 
silence  one  of  the  agitator*'  tom-toms.  They  call  for  a  "strong" 
state  railroad  commission,  and  would  like  to  have  more  Massa- 
chusetts men  on  the  New  Haven's  board  of  directors;  and  in 
general  present  a  sane,  business-like  report.  How  so  conserva- 
tive a  body  as  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  ever 
have  allowed  itself  to  be  used  as  the  tool  of  irresponsible  agita- 
tors is  something  of  a  mystery.  Now.  even  Mr.  Brandeis  is 
quiet.  Possibly  the  reduction  in  the  market  price  of  the  rail- 
ways' stocks,  which  has  now  been  accomplished,  is  all  that  he 
wants.  The  New  England  newspapers  also  arc  sane.  Those 
with  yellow  tendencies  have  little  to  say,  and  the  substantial 
journals,  all  the  lime  knowing  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Mellen,  whatever  his  faults,  was  through  rational  discussion, 
have  now  found  the  courage  to  say  so.  The  city  of  Boston 
wants  numerous  railway  improvements  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  asks  for  them,  but  these  are  not  specified  definitely, 
and  the  project  for  aiding  new  steamship  lines,  so  as  to  increase 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  port,  is  the  principal  thing 
mentioned.  The  problem  of  providing  railway  improvements  in 
a  big  city,  and  doing  it  on  a  safe  basis,  financially,  is  always 
a  difficult  one,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  Boston  report  gives 
evidence  of  this  fact.  The  men  who  framed  it  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task.  The  city  and  the  railroad  arc  now  ready 
to  begin  their  negotiations  where  they  ought  to  have  begun  a 
year  ago. 

DKOVIDENCE,  the  other  storm  center,  has  had  its  problem 
1  reduced,  as  compared  with  Boston's,  to  the  acme  of  sim- 
plicity. The  Grand  Trunk,  after  spending  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions on  its  Providence  branch,  offers  to  give  away  the  property 
outright.  If  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  or  the  city  of  Providence 
will  take  the  unfinished  railroad  and  complete  the  job  the  Grand 
Trunk  will  not  only  make  this  big  contribution,  but  will  pay 
5  per  cent,  on  whatever  money  the  Rhode  Islanders  may  put  into 
the  enterprise.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  "money  talks"; 
and  in  this  case  it  talks  in  very  simple  terms.  Moreover,  the 
answer  which  it  calls  for  can  be  (and  ought  to  be)  expressed 
with  equal  force  and  simplicity.  As  an  opportunity  to  translate 
the  talk  of  stump  speeches  and  irresponsible  legislative  and 
newspaper  discussions  into  actual  business  enterprise,  this  offer 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  a  notable  event.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
road  is  backing  out  of  an  agreement  dishonorably;  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company  promised  to  build  a  railroad  to  Providence. 
As  to  whether  this  agreement  was  in  writing  or  what  were  its 
precise  terms  nothing  is  published.  No  evidence  is  produced  to 
show  that  there  was  even  a  moral  agreement,  nor  do  we  know 
with  whom  the  agreement  was  made.  That  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  honestly  intended  to  build  the  road  is  clear  enough 
from  work  that  has  already  been  done  They  would  not  have 
spent  two  and  a  halt  millions  just  to  scare  the  New  Haven. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  honor  or  dishonor,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  better  way  out  than  that  which  is  offered.  It  appears 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment to  in\olve  itvell"  in  big  investments  outside  of  Canada; 
and  that  no  money  can  be  raised  for  the  Providence  extension 
without  the  Grand  Trunk's  endorsement,  because  of  doubts  as 
to  the  profitableness  of  the  proposed  line.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  directors  ought  to  go  into  their  own  pockets  for 
the  six  millions  to  complete  the  road,  they  will  reply  that  Mr. 
Hays.  n..w  (lend,  went  into  this  enterprise  without  their  au- 
thority. We  hold  no  brief  for  these  directors,  and  know  nothing 
of  their  thoughts  or  intention*  beyond  what  is  published;  but  in 
the  present  aspect  of  the  case  Mr.  Chambcrlin's  offer  to  operate 
the  road,  and  pay  5  per  cent  on  its  cost,  would  seem  to  be  a 
proposition  which  the  people  of  Providence  ought  to  regard  as 
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thoroughly  business-like.  At  any  rate,  as  we  have  said,  there 
will  now  be  a  fair  opportunity  for  alt  citizens  to  get  a  very  lucid 
lesson  on  the  general  question  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the 
railroads. 

THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  THE  8ALE  OF  LEGISLATION 
FOR  VOTES  FOR  ITS  SALE  FOR  CASH. 

"T  HE  enactment  of  laws  in  various  states,  especially  to  further 
^  the  supposed  interests  of  railway  employees  and  with  the 
effect  of  increasing  railway  operating  expenses  suggests  some  not 
very  pleasant  reflections  on  certain  contemporary  tendencies  in 
politics  and  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  is  being  exalted  by  many  writers  and  speakers 
as  a  period  of  reform  in  public  affairs.  One  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed is  that  the  corrupting  influence  of  capital  over  politics 
and  legislation  is  being  reduced  or  abolished.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  in  the  minds  of  many  reform  consists  in  substituting 
the  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  of  their  own  class  over 
government  for  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  of  other 
classes.  It  is  true  as  to  railway  corporations  specifically  that 
in  many  states  and  in  the  nation  they  formerly  used  free  trans- 
portation, and  in  some  cases  even  cash,  to  control  the  action 
of  political  conventions,  law-makers  and  even  governors.  On 
occasions  this  was  done  to  secure  legislation  unduly  advanta- 
geous to  the  railways;  at  other  times  to  prevent  legislation  un- 
justly prejudicial  to  them.  The  immorality  and  criminality  of 
these  practices  have  been  universally  recognized  and  denounced. 
In  consequence  of  the  aversion  to  them  of  honest  corporation 
officials,  of  the  public  sentiment  that  has  been  manifested,  and 
of  legislation  which  has  been  passed  they  have  been  almost 
abolished.  It  is  now  even  against  the  law  for  a  corporation 
to  contribute  to  a  national  campaign  fund.  Today  almost  the 
only  means  used  by  railways  to  influence  public  regulation  ot 
their  affairs  is  the  most  open  presentation  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments to  the  public,  to  regulating  commissions,  to  law-making 
bodies  and  to  public  executive  officials. 

Capital  has  much  money,  but  relatively  few  votes.  Labor  or- 
ganizations have  relatively  little  money,  but  many  votes.  While 
the  illegitimate  use  of  money  to  influence  legislation  has  greatly 
decreased,  the  illegitimate  use  of  votes  to  get  it  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Citizens  are  given  the  suffrage  in  order  that  they  may 
protect  and  further  their  legitimate  interests;  and  the  legitimate 
interests  of  every  citizen  coincide  with  those  of  the  public. 
Therefore,  no  man  or  class  of  men  has  any  moral  right  to  use 
his  vote  or  its  votes  to  promote  ends  that  arc  contrary  to  public 
ends.  Men  are  elected  to  legislatures  and  to  other  public  offices 
solely  to  serve  public  purposes.  They  have  a  right  to  solicit 
and  secure  votes  by  promising  to  carry  out,  and  by  carrying 
out,  policies  intended  and  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  public.  They  have  no  right  to  solicit  and  secure  votes  by 
any  other  means  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Now,  the  members  of  the  railway  labor  brotherhoods  through 
their  legislative  representatives  are  seeking  legislation  such  as 
that  to  increase  the  size  of  train  crews  in  the  pretended  interest 
of  safety,  but  for  the  real  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
men  that  railways  must  employ.  There  is  not  a  single  well- 
authenticated  case  on  record  of  a  fatal  accident  caused  by  the 
want  of  enough  men  in  a  train  crew  Governor  Sulzcr  of  New 
York,  in  a  statement  deiending  his  action  in  signing  the  full 
crew  bill  in  that  state,  said  "the  truth  is  that  nearly  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  recent  years  might  be  prevented  by  the  employment 
of  more  men."  If  Governor  Sulzcr.  in  making  that  statement, 
did  not  say  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  he  is  the  most  ignorant 
man  regarding  the  facts  about  American  railway  accidents  who 
ever  undertook  to  discuss  them.  No  assertion  on  the  subject 
more  utterly  incorrect  and  misleading  ever  emanated  from  any 
source;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  how  the  governor  of  a  great 
state,  having  any  ^ense  of  his  public  duty  or  responsibility,  could 
have  given  it  currency,  supported  by  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
official  title.  The  only  accident  specifically  referred  to  by  hini 
—that  in  which,  as  he  says,  41  persons  were  killed— was  due  to 
neglect  of  an  engincraan  who  had  on  the  engine  with  him  a 


monitor,  presumably  competent,  in  the  person  of  his  fireman, 
flow  would  the  third  brakeman  called  for  by  the  new  law  have 
tended  to  prevent  the  engineman's  error?  The  fact  is  that  the 
full  crew  legislation  not  only  docs  not  increase  the  safety  of 
transportation,  but  interferes  with  making  it  more  safe.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  special  Committee  on  the  Relations  of 
Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  that  a  federal  full  crew  law 
would  increase  railway  operating  expenses  $12,000,000  a  year. 
That  amount  is  5  per  cent,  on  an  investment  of  $240,000,000 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  same  authority  that  for 
$260,000,000  all  the  railways  could  be  equipped  with  the 
block  system.  Now,  the  universal  installation  of  block  sys- 
lems  would  materially  increase  safety,  while  full  crew  legis- 
lation does  not  increase  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  other 
words,  the  full  crew  legislation,  by  requiring  an  addition 
to  operating  expenses  which  does  not  increase  safety  does 
tend  strongly  to  interfere  with  the  installation  of  the  block 
system  which  would  increase  safety.  The  only  effect  of  full 
crew  legislation  is  needlessly  to  increase  the  operating  expenses 
el  the  railways.  This  causes  economic  waste,  the  ultimate  effect 
til"  which  is  to  injure  the  public,  because  all  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  railways  must  be  paid  from  revenues  derived  from 
might  and  passenger  rates,  Mr.  Suiter's  utterance  accentuates 
ti  c  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  executive  mansion  of 
New  York  state  since  Charles  fv  Hughes  was  governor;  and 
tile  fact  that  the  governor  of  Oklahoma  vetoed  the  full  crew 
Kill  in  that  state  illustrates  one  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  affairs  in  Oklahoma  since  Charles  N.  Haskell  was 
governor. 

The  means  by  which  the  railway  employees  are  securing 
such  legislation  is  by  indicating  that  the  law-makers  who  vote 
for  their  bills  and  the  governors  who  sign  them  will  benefit  by- 
being  given  their  votes,  while  those  who  refuse  to  do  so  will 
suffer  correspondingly.  In  other  words,  they  are  bribing  the 
law-makers  and  the  governors  with  votes  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  corporations  have 
in  other  years  bribed  law-makers  and  governors  with  cash.  The 
law-makers  who  are  voting  for  these  bills  and  the  governors 
who  are  signing  them,  if  they  are  acting  with  a  scintilla  of  in- 
telligence, know  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
To  all  appearances  they  are  being  passed  and  signed  because 
those  who  pass  and  sign  them  believe  that  while  they  are  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  confer  special  privileges  on  a  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  they  will  secure  votes  for  those  who  pass 
and  sign  them.  In  other  words,  railway  employees  are  con- 
sciously bribing  public  officials  with  their  votes,  and  public 
officials  arc  consciously  letting  themselves  be  bribed  by  them  into 
passing  and  signing  legislation  which  sacrifices  the  interests  of 
the  many  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  few. 

Neither  morally  nor  in  the  results  to  the  public  does  the  huck- 
stering of  legislation  in  exchange  for  votes  differ  essentially 
from  its  purchase  and  sale  for  cash.  Capital  in  the  one  case  and 
labor  in  the  other  uses  the  currency  of  which  it  commands  the 
largest  supply.  That  is  the  only  difference.  Public  men  in  each 
case  sell  the  same  commodity,  namely,  the  public  welfare.  The 
two  kinds  of  transactions  equally  involve  moral  turpitude,  are 
equally  shameful,  equally  contrary  to  the  duties  of  citizens  of 
a  democratic  state,  equally  disregard  every  dictate  of  honor  and 
duty  by  which  public  officials  should  be  governed.  That  this 
is  not  generally  recognized  simply  shows  that  there  is  need  for 
a  much  greater  public  awakening  on  moral  and  political  ques- 
tions than  has  yet  occurred.  That  the  men  who  in  public  life 
are  loudest  in  denouncing  improper  activities  on  the  part  of  cor- 
porations are  also  those  who  are  the  most  forward  to  rush  into 
the  market  and  to  sell  the  interests  of  the  public  for  votes  for 
themselves  simply  shows  that  the  political  hypocrite,  demagogue 
and  dispenser  of  buncombe  are  still  with  us. 

The  immorality  and  wrong  to  the  public  of  the  sale  of  special 
privileges  to  capital  for  cash  has  become  clearly  and  generally 
recognized.  When  will  the  immorality  and  wrong  to  the  public 
of  the  sale  of  special  privileges  to  certain  classes  for  votes  be- 
come as  clearly  and  generally  recognized? 
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NEW  YORK'S  FREIGHT  TERMINAL  PROBLEM. 

THERE  has  never  been  a  far-sighted  co-operative  plan  for 
handling  New  York's  local  freight  traffic  on  Manhattan 
and  for  properly  developing  its  harbor.  The  old  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  of  handling  local  traffic  on  the  west  side  water- 
front of  Manhattan  has  been  pursued  until  it  has  reached  its 
limit  of  development,  but  the  volume  of  traffic  is  ever  increas- 
ing. The  serious  congestion,  delays  and  excessive  terminal 
expenses  entailed  by  this  system  make  expansion  imperative. 
To  continue  to  develop  along  the  old  lines  the  railroads  would 
require  more  space  on  the  west  side  waterfront.  This  is  not 
available  and  cannot  be  created.  Moreover,  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  railroads  on  the  waterfront 
is  urgently  needed  for  the  expansion  of  shipping  facilities. 
This  waterfront  space  is  the  just  inheritance  of  the  steamship 
companies  and  the  welfare  of  the  city  demands  that  they  be 
permitted  to  make  full  use  of  it.  As  the  railroads  can  never 
hope  to  handle  the  future  growth  of  traffic  with  their  present 
facilities,  and  as  expansion  on  the  waterfront  is  out  of  the 
question,  only  one  course  is  left— to  go  elsewhere. 

Confronted  with  this  situation  the  roads  terminating  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore  of  the  North  river  have  continued  to  hold 
back,  vainly  contending  that  the  steamship  companies  should 
be  forced  away  from  the  waterfront  for  their  benefit.  They 
have  made  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  along  new  lines 
and  have  individually  considered  and  condemned  each  plan 
that  has  been  devised  for  them.  Some  of  the  proposed  solutions 
are  outlined  on  another  page.  Perhaps  a  successful  solution 
of  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  presented,  but  the  thing  most 
to  be  deplored  is  that  the  criticism  of  the  Jersey  roads  has 
been  solely  destructive.  The  limited  amount  of  desirable  space 
and  the  enormous  expenditures  involved  make  co-operation 
necessary  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  and  minimum  expenses. 
Obviously  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  can  never 
be  reached  without  the  assistance  of  the  railroads,  but  thus  far 
the  Jersey  railroads  have  flatly  refused  to  co-operate  because 
of  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  exist  between  them. 

The  city  stands  ready  to  lend  its  valuable  assistance  to  the 
successful  completion  of  any  project  which  shall  meet  with 
general  approval  Funds  for  the  initial  costs  of  the  improve- 
ments can  be  raised  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  by  the  city  than 
by  the  railroads,  and  if  these  improvements  were  built  and 
owned  by  the  city  the  rental  charges  would  only  have  to  meet 
the  interest  charges,  maintenance  and  amortization.  No  profit 
would  be  necessary.  The  city  would  be  willing  to  do  this 
because  the  bonds  would  l>c  self-supporting  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  the  debt  limit,  there  would  be  no  public  burden 
and  the  city  would  reap  enormous  benefits  indirectly. 

Apparently  the  New  Jersey  roads  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  Central  is  their  common  rival,  that  its  position 
today  is  decidedly  more  advantageous  than  theirs,  and  thai  it 
has  plans  under  way  to  still  further  increase  this  advantage. 
If  the  plan,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate's committee  on  terminal  improvements,  is  approved,  the 
New  York  Central  will  cover  its  tracks  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  above  Seventy -second  street,  will  build  a  subway 
south  from  Sixtieth  street  connecting  with  all  its  terminals, 
and  will  remove  its  present  surface  tracks  south  of  Sixtieth 
street  The  chief  advantages  of  this  plan  to  the  city  arc 
negative.  The  city  will  have  a  little  more  park  space  along 
the  upper  west  side,  a  little  less  smoke  and  the  dangers  of 
the  surface  tracks  will  be  eliminated.  The  New  York  Central 
will  have  a  much  lx'ttcr  connection  with  its  terminals,  but 
the  great  problem  of  a  co-operative  terminal  policy,  the  only 
thinR  which  will  materially  benefit  New  York  both  commer- 
cially and  industrially,  is  left  entirely  to  the  future.  The  New 
York  Central  if  strengthening  its  position.  What  are  the 
Jersey  roads  goin«  to  do?  Their  common  rivalry  should  be  a 
iK.nd  between  them,  for  if  a  co  operative  policy  were  adopted 
and  tarried  out  the  New  Jersey  roads,  by  reducing  their  ter- 
minal expenses,  would  be  enabled  to  compete  more  success- 
fully with  the  Central,  they  would  secure  a  larger  proportion 


of  New  York's  traffic  and  would  benefit  both  individually  and 
collectively. 

The  undertaking  would  be  momentous  and  the  roads  feel 
that  they  will  not  venture  on  any  plan  until  it  c4n  be  definitely 
proved  to  them  that  it  will  reduce  costs,  fa ci little  transporta- 
tion and  preserve  approximately  the  same  balance  of  power 
between  them.  Until  now  no  committee,  properly  equipped 
to  draw  up  a  plan  to  meet  all  these  requirements,  has  studied 
the  question.  A  successful  plan  would  involve  engineer- 
ing, operation  and  the  interests  of  both  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  City.  Therefore,  if  a  committee  were  formed,  com- 
posed of  one  engineering  and  one  operating  officer  of  each  of 
the  roads  interested,  together  with  representatives  of  both 
New  York  City  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  it  should  not  be 
long  before  a  plan  was  devised  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all.  Until  some  such  committee  is  formed  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  any  general  policy  being  agreed  upon.  In  the  mean- 
time the  situation  will  become  even  more  aggravated  than  at 
present.  The  present  terminal  expenses  are  needlessly  high,  and 
therefore  involve  waste.    This  waste  should  be  eliminated. 

The  needed  improvements  include  the  evacuation  of  the 
west  side  waterfront  by  the  railroads  to  permit  the  expansion 
of  shipping  facilities;  the  establishment  of  joint  terminals  and 
warehouses  connected  with  all  railroads  and  all  dock*;  the 
diffusion  of  these  terminals  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  dray- 
age;  the  installation  of  mechanical  devices  for  handling  pack- 
age freight  quickly  and  cheaply;  the  partial  elimination  of 
railroad  traffic  from  the  surface  of  the  harbor  to  permit  more 
freedom  for  marine  traffic;  and  above  all  a  reduction  in  ter- 
minal expenses.  If  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  plan  which 
will  meet  all  these  requirements  then  the  plan  which  would 
meet  most  should  be  adopted;  but  until  the  problem  has  been 
properly  grappled  with  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whet 
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The  progress  made  in  the  design  of  locomotives,  both  steam  and 
electric,  during  the  past  three  years  is  well  illustrated  by  the  con- 
tents of  this  edition  of  the  Locomotive  Dictionary  wju-n  com- 
pared with  the  1909  edition.  It  has  been  necessary  to  go  beyond 
a  mere  revision  of  the  previous  edition,  and  so  far  as  the  illus- 
trated section  is  concerned,  it  is  practically  a  few  book.  The 
definition  section  also  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  consider- 
ably expanded  While  the  Mallet,  Mikado  and  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives have  been  given  special  attention,  the  lighter  types  are 
by  no  means  overlooked,  This  is  especially  true  in  connection 
with  the  switching  and  Atlantic  type  locomotives.  In  connection 
with  each  locomotive  elevation  a  complete  list  of  dimensions, 
weights  and  ratios  is  given,  an  improvement  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  much  appreciated.  It  is  evident  that  considerable  study 
has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  the  typical  pans  and  details 
that  are  presented  and  only  approved  designs  that  have  been 
successful  in  service  are  illustrated.  Cross  references  between 
the  general  and  detail  drawings  are  included  wherever  possible. 
Among  the  new  sections  that  have  been  added  are  one  on 
mechanical  stokers  and  one  on  locomotive  too]  equipment;  the 
sections  on  oil  burnirg  locomotives,  electric  locomotives,  air 
brakes,  and  frames  and  frame  bracing  have  been  materially  en- 
larged The  illustrations  showing  the  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation standards  have  been  entirely  redrawn,  making  them  more 
legible  .nnd  greatly  improving  their  appearance  The  section  on 
machine  tools  occupies  60  pages  and  gives  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  practically  all  kinds  of  metal  working  machinery 
used  in  the  repair  of  locomotives. 
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GOOD  POINTS  IN  ENGLI8H  PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE. 

New  Yoik.  March  15.  1913. 

To  the  Eojtok  or  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

During  my  recent  visit  to  England  several  practices  of  the 
railroads  itruck  me  as  of  possible  interest  to  your  readers. 
The  Engliih  method  of  handling  commutation  is  particularly 
noticeable.  They  sell  what  are  known  as  contracts,  good  for 
any  period  desired  from  one  month  to  a  year  and  for  any 
number  of  rides.  A  person  simply  purchases  a  contract  cover- 
ing any  two  stations  and  rides  as  often  as  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  delay  to  have  a  piece  cut  off  of  the  ticket  or  the  necessity 
of  hiring  extra  men  to  punch  useless  holes  in  tickets,  as  is  done 
in  this  country.  The  contracts  arc  pieces  of  tight  cardboard 
about  3  in.  x  4  in.,  and  show  the  names  of  the  two  stations  and 
the  date  of  expiration  in  large  type,  so  that  they  may  be  read 
at  a  glance. 

The  habit  of  punching  holes  in  tickets  in  this  country  is 
not  only  to  a  large  extent  useless,  but  is  often  annoying.  The 
writer  vividly  recalls  missing  a  train  to  Philadelphia  in  order 
to  get  a  useless  hole  punched  in  a  ticket.  I  entered  the  ferry 
office  in  the  last  few  seconds  before  the  boat  left,  purchased  a 
ticket  without  delay,  waved  it  at  the  man  with  the  punch  and 
rushed  for  the  boat,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  man  at  the  gate 
in  response  to  a  yell  from  the  ticket  puncher.  The  man  with 
the  punch  had  seen  me  purchase  my  ticket  and  saw  it  in  my 
hand  as  I  passed  through  the  chute,  but  would  not  permit  me 
to  catch  my  train  because  he  had  not  succeeded  in  punching  a 
useless  hole.  Another  incident,  amusing  instead  of  annoying, 
occurred  on  the  New  Haven,  where  a  conductor  wanted  to 
argue  as  to  my  destination  because  he  had  punched  the  ticket 
so  full  of  holes  that  the  station  had  disappeared. 

So  much  for  the  holes.  Probably  a  more  important  subject 
is  that  of  train  schedules.  English  trains  are  on  time.  As  an 
English  railroad  is  liable  for  damages  in  cases  of  delay,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  trains  on  time,  and  they  are.  Every- 
one seems  filled  with  the  idea  of  time  and  the  necessity  for 
keeping  trains  on  time,  not  only  while  running  but  in  the  de- 
parture from  stations  It  is  of  this  latter  feature  that  particular 
notice  should  be  taken,  as  we  are  entirely  too  much  given  to 
carelessness  in  this  respect,  trusting  to  our  giant  locomotives  to 
make  up  the  lost  time.  Our  locomotives  do  make  up  this  loss 
over  and  over  again,  but  at  a  tremendous  expense  for  fuel  and 
repairs. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  one  of  our  fastest  trains  lose 
three  minutes  at  a  station  simply  because  the  passengers  were 
all  in  a  bunch  at  the  far  end  of  the  platform  from  where  the 
train  stopped  At  another  station  the  ushers  hail  lined  the  pas- 
sengers up  at  the  proper  places  ready  to  board  the  train,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  was  no  time  lost,  but  one  minute  of  the 
loss  at  the  other  station  was  made  up.  Why  not  extend  this 
idea? 

Of  course,  one  could  not  help  noticing  the  English  platforms 
on  a  level  with  the  floors  of  the  cars  and  hoping  that  the  plat- 
forms, in  at  least  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  of  this 
country,  would  soon  be  raised. 

We  are  reported  to  kill  on  the  average  fourteen  trespassers 
on  the  railroads  every  day  throughout  the  year,  and  a  great 
hue  and  cry  has  recently  been  made  about  the  matter.  Of 
course,  our  laws  covering  trespassing  on  the  railroads  are  very 
lax,  but  the  railroads  could  help  by  making  trespassing  difficult. 
One  can  hardly  manage  to  walk  on  an  English  railroad  track 
without  putting  himself  to  great  inconvenience. 

Those  of  us  who  have  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  a  dining 
car  waiting  what  scorned  an  endless  time  for  a  chance  to  eat, 
have  fervently  prayed  for  a  chaiiRc.  The  English  method  is 
to  "book"  a  passenger  for  the  first  or  second  service,  then  call 
him  when  the  meal  is  ready.  This  scheme  is  made  easy  for 
the  reason  that  the  meals  are  served  in  courses  to  all  at  the 


same  time  just  as  though  it  was  a  large  family  party.  A  further 
advantage  is  the  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
waiters  required.  Americans  would  probably  not  stand  for 
such  a  procedure  at  home,  but  a  great  improvement  over  exist- 
ing conditions  could  undoubtedly  be  made.  Only  last  week  I 
found  a  Michigan  Central  dining  car  conductor  who  made  out 
a  regular  schedule  and  notified  passengers  when  they  could  eat. 
When  I  found  the  diner  full  and  the  conductor  advised  me 
that  he  would  call  me  in  thirty-five  minutes,  if  I  would  let  him 
know  where  I  was  sitting,  I  demurred  on  the  ground  that 
someone  who  stood  in  the  vestibule  would  get  my  place.  How- 
ever, he  informed  me  that  he  ran  his  car  according  to  schedule 
and  allowed  no  standing  in  line  It  was  certainly  far  pleas- 
anter  to  sit  down  comfortably  and  read  until  called,  and  in 
my  opinion  this  conductor's  method  might  well  be  extended 

There  are  of  course  many  points  in  which  we  excel,  but  my 
idea  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  simply  call  attention  to  a  few 
items  which  may  be  of  interest  rather  than  to  make  a  general 
comparison.  C.  J.  Morrison, 

Chief  Engineer.  FroRfatt,  MomK'n  It  Cn. 

THE  8TATION  AGENT'S  UNIVERSITY. 

Tsxas  Citv.  Trx.,  April  3.  1913. 
To  TITE  ElUTOR  OF  THE  RAILWAY  ACE  GAZETTE: 

In  your  issue  of  March  28,  page  743,  there  appears  an  article 
on  "Suitable  Studies  for  Station  Agents." 

W  hile  I  have  never  served  a  railroad  company  in  this  capacity, 
my  railroad  experience  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  which  a  small  measure  of  success  has  cost  many 
of  my  acquaintances  in  this  line  of  employment,  prompts  me 
to  take  issue  with  the  writer  on  some  of  his  views  expressed. 

While  there  is  but  one  "royal  road  to  success,"  there  are  di- 
versified methods  of  traveling  over  that  road— depending  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  whose  ambition  spurs  him 
on  to  something  better.  Some  men  who  have  attained  success 
are  really  and  sincerely  of  the  opinion  that  experience  was  their 
only  teacher,  yet,  if  they  themselves  realized  the  facts  they  would 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  as  a  result  of  one's  interest  in  a 
particular  line  one  will  be  impelled  to  a  painstaking  study  of 
every  article  which  deals  with  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  publication  such  as  the  Rail- 
ivay  Age  Gas  flic  is  indispensable  to  a  broad  view  of  the  various 
phases  of  railroading  of  the  present  day.  The  writer  is  a  sub- 
scriber for  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  this  publication,  and  ac- 
knowledges himself  indebted  to  the  publisher  and  authors  of  the 
many  valuable  articles,  which  have  recently  been  published,  for 
information  which  could  probably  not  have  been  obtained  else- 
where. Yet,  to  the  young  man  who  has  carefully  planned  his 
future  course,  but  who  has  not  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  the  technical  or  professional  training  which  he  craves  through 
the  medium  of  experience  or  of  a  college  course,  many  of  the 
correspondent  schools  of  today  afford  advantages  for  advanced 
study  valuable  to  employee  and  employer  as  well. 

When  one  leams  to  "live  on  twenty-four  hours  a  day."  the 
time  spent  in  study  and  mental  discipline  is  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  handicap  to  his  working  hours.  From  practical  experi- 
ence (and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  who,  like  myself,  must  ac- 
quire their  training  in  the  "university  of  hard  knocks")  1  can 
state  that  the  subject  of  law,  the  various  literary  branches  of  a 
university  course,  traffic  matters,  both  rail  and  water  borne,  and 
many  other  important  branches,  can  be  successfully  taught  by 
correspondence,  and  that  through  a  study  of  these  courses  one 
can  successfully  increase  his  own  earning  capacity  and  qualify 
himself  for  better  service  to  his  employer. 

I  am  submitting  this  communication  solely  with  the  view  to 
offering  the  encouragement— which  I.  myself,  would  have  often 
welcomed — to  those  who  arc  grasping  the  only  means  at  hand 
for  attaining  to  a  greater  measure  of  success. 

Harvey  A.  Thomas, 

Secretary  and  Local  Attorney,  Texaa  City  Terminal  Company. 
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THE  DE8IGN  OF  CONCRETE  OR  REINFORCED 
CR088-TIE8. 

Chicago.  MjkI.  10.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Act  Gazkttk: 

I  notice  in  the  papers  that  a  representative  in  Congress  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  on  February  4  directing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  use 
and  necessity  of  a  certain  specified  combination  railroad  tie.  An 
appropriation  of  $25,000  goes  with  this  resolution,  to  provide  for 
the  expense  of  an  investigation  of  this  particular  tic  and  other 
kinds  now  in  track.  The  investigators  arc  also  to  consider  the 
question  of  accidents  due  to  defective  track  and  roadbed  and 
are  to  have  six  months  to  prepare  their  report. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  reading  this  item  of  news 
is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  being  invited  to 
investigate  itself.    The  commission  has  recently  made  a  report, 

.  I  -  I 

  Neutral  oxfs. 


Fig.t. 

\  \ 


Exaggerated  elastic  line  of  tie  when  acted  upon  by 
horizontal  forces 

after  some  five  years'  consideration  of  these  matters,  which  deals 
with  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  (See  report  of  the  Block 
Signal  and  Train  Control  Board,  Railway  Age  Caztlle  of  Fchru- 
ary  14,  1913,  page  293.)  This  report  covers  most  of  the  objections 
to  concrete  tics  One  point  is  omitted,  however,  viz.,  that  the 
fastenings  must  provide  for  different  widths  of  rail  bases  to  allow 
for  relaying. 

The  joint  resolution  seems  to  imply  dissatisfaction  with  this 
report.  Is  it  because  the  investigating  committee  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  many  exceedingly  fine  (perhaps  invisible)  points  of 
some  particular  make?  The  Congressional  Record  might  con 
sider  the  propriety  of  fixing  space  rates  for  advertising,  and 
perhaps  our  bulkiest  publication  of  innocuous  fiction  might  be 
made  to  pay.  We  could  then  have  the  pleasure  seeing  along 
side  of  speeches  that  were  never  delivered,  appliances  that  were 
never  used.  Why  does  our  so-called  representative  feel  so  much 
interest  in  a  matter  of  this  sort?  Could  it  possibly  be  because 
it  is  "agin"  the  railroads? 

The  impression  seems  to  have  gone  forth  that  the  railroads 
arc  not  giving  any  attention  to  these  m  iners  and  know  nothing 
about  them  On  the  contrary,  every  chief  engineer's  office  in  the 
country'  '*  flooded  with  sundry  schemes  by  which  some  indiviif:i:d 
hopes  to  repeal  the  laws  of  mechanics  A  little  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics  would  help  most  of  these  inventors.    In  time, 


undoubtedly  a  good  compound  tie  may  be  invented  by  some  one 
and  its  qualifications  must  be  in  the  line  set  forth  by  the  board 
cited  above. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  going  into  the  question  that  they 
demonstrate  what  happens  when  the  compound  tie  is  loaded. 
These  demonstrations  can  be  made  mathematically.  As  a  starter, 
the  following  will  indicate  the  method.  Figure  1  shows  a 
homogeneous  tic  without  a  load  Figure  2  shows  the  exaggerated 
form  of  the  elastic  curve  assumed  by  the  tie  when  placed  on  a 
uniformly  clastic  bearing  or  ballast.  This  supposes  that  the  tie 
is  of  sufficient  length.  Figure  3  shows  the  form  assumed  when 
the  tie  is  too  short.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  tie  is  subjected  to 
shearing  stresses  under  the  base  oi  the  rail.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  outer  fiber  of  the  top  of  the  lie  is  in  tension  (Fig.  2)  at 
the  middle  and  in  compression  under  the  base  of  the  rail.  The 
bottom  of  the  tie  is  in  tension  under  the  rail  and  in  compression 
in  the  middle.  This  explains  why  so  many  ties  are  faulty; 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  not  calculated  to 
resist  certain  kinds  of  stresses.  The  wooden  cross-tie  with  con- 
siderably less  powers  of  resistance  still  answers  the  purpose  on 
account  of  its  approximately  uniform  elasticity.  If  these  manu- 
facturers and  inventors  of  cross-ties  will  come  forward  with  a 
rational  explanation  and  demonstration  showing  why  certain  ma- 
terials have  been  placed  at  certain  points  and  other  kinds  at 
others,  they  will  always  receive  attention.  It  may  surprise  them, 
no  doubt,  to  find  that  statute  law,  even  when  its  constitutionality 
has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  will  not  repeal 
or  abrogate  the  smallest  law  of  mechanics. 

Paul  M.  La  Bach. 

Auirtant  Kngincrr,  Chicago,  Rock  Inland  &  Pacific. 


PUNISHMENT   FOR  INTOXICATION. 


Wasmihcto*.  D.  C.  Marck  7,  191J. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

"SuLznt  Signs  His  First  Law."— These  were  the  headlines 
that  attracted  my  attention  in  a  recent  New  York  paper,  and  I 
was  further  interested  in  finding  that  the  law  which  gave  the 
governor  so  much  satisfaction  in  signing  was  one  for  the  punish- 
ment of  drunken  chauffeurs.  The  governor  remarked,  "I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  countenance  drunken  chauffeurs."  He  is  right; 
but  what  about  train  employees? 

Some  years  ago  1  suggested  to  the  railroad  commissioners  in 
a  southern  state  that  they  advocate  the  enactment  of  a  law  mak- 
ing intoxication  on  the  part  of  train  employees,  or  any  employee 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains,  a  felony;  make  drinking  on 
duty  a  crime. 

The  states  and  the  federal  government  are  forever  passing  laws 
and  penalizing  corporations  for  violations  of  law,  but  such  laws 
seldom  provide  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  the  real  violator. 
We  are  trying  to  safeguard  the  public  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  devices;  why  not  also  safeguard  the  people  with  a 
few  laws  applying  to  the  human  agency? 

Ex-Railroapkr 

(A  man  in  charge  of  an  engine  or  a  train  should  not  be  intoxi- 
cated or  drink  on  duty;  that  is  generally  agreed  on;  but  many 
railroad  officers  are  now  disposed  to  go  further  than  that;  to 
require  total  abstinence  at  all  times.  It  is  very  difficult,  however, 
to  enforce  so  rigid  a  rule.  Our  correspondent  is  in  a  sense  less 
radical  than  railroad  managers  He  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  enforce  his  rule;  less  rigid  as  a  rule,  hut  ostensibly  more 
severe  in  the  proposed  punishment.  Courts  and  juries  cannot 
be  induced  to  impose  severe  punishments  except  where  there  is 
a  well  defned  and  serious  offense;  and  cases  of  drunkenness 
often  arc  not  susceptible  of  clear  definition  or  satisfactory  proof — 
while  yet  they  are  serious  enough  to  afford  all  necessary  moral 
just  ideation  for  dismissing  and  perhaps  for  punishing  the  culprit 
The  brotherhoods,  which  boasl  of  their  influence  over  legislation, 
are  not  very  likrlv  to  promote  a  law  of  the  kind  proposed:  and 
bills  affecting  "labor"  which  are  not  promoted  by  the  labor 
unions  rarely,  if  ever,  become  laws.— Editoh  J 
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STEEL  PASSENGER  CAR  DESIGN. 

A  Symposium  of  Paper*  Prepared  by  Expert*  for  Presentation 

Before  the  New  York  Meeting  of  the  Am.  8oc.  Meoh.  Engra. 

So  successful  was  the  railway  session  of  the  December  meet-  ever,  the  diversity  of  possible  solutions  of  the  preferable  steel 

ing  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  that  the  passenger  car. 

committee  in  charge,  of  which  E.  B.  Katte,  of  the  New  York  The  steel  untlcrframc  does  not  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory 

Central,  is  chairman,  immediately  took  steps,  in  co-operation  or  permanent  development.    There  is  but  little  saving  either  in 

with  the  New  York  meetings  committee  of  the  society,  to  plan  weight  or  cost  over  the  all-sttcl  construction,  and  it  is  difficult 

for  another  railway  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York.    This  to  see  how  the  same  strength  in  case  of  accident  can  be  obtained, 

session,  held  Tuesday  night  of  this  week,  was  more  than  or-  Experience  will  show  whether  the  wood  superstructure  can  be 

dinarily  successful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  program  was  of  secured  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  working  as  the  car  gets 

great  length.    It  consisted  of  thirteen  short  papers,  each  pre-  old,  but  as  it  cannot  be  arranged  to  carry  any  weight  this  ap- 

parcd  by  an  expert  on  the  particular  phase  of  the  subject  as-  pears  questionable.     It  can  hardly  be  regarded  except  as  an 

signed  to  him.    Abstracts  of  these  papers  follow:  intermediate  step  between  all  wood  and  all-steel  construction. 

In  alt  steel  construction  the  side-girder  car  presents  advan- 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  DISCUSSION.  tajf„,  but_  as  jn  frcjght  construction<  both  typcs  wil!  probably 

By  II.  H.  Vai'ciian,  persist.  The  side-girder  construction  utilizes  the  greater 
Auisum  to  the  Vic*- Tioitkht,  Canadian  Pacific.  strength  on  the  side  framing  without  superfluous  weight,  and 
The  advent  of  the  steel  passenger  car  has  brought  with  it  lt  is  possible  that  greater  framing  strength  may  prove  necessary, 
many  new  problems  and  an  opportunity  for  more  diverse  opin-  W'wh  equal  strength  of  side  framing  the  side-girder  car  may  be 
ions  than  any  other  change  that  has  taken  place  in  car  equip-  made  lighter  than  the  center-girder  type,  and  the  weight  of 
ment.  The  construction  of  the  wooden  passenger  car  developed  «wl  passenger  cars  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be 
along  fairly  uniform  lines.  The  varieties  of  framing  were  few  fa«d  by  any  railroad  not  having  a  level  line.  American  pas- 
and  the  differences  unimportant,  while  the  introduction  of  steel  senger  equipment  was  already  excessively  heavy  per  passenger 
platforms,  wide  and  narrow  vestibules,  reinforced  end  and  sill  carried  with  wood  construction,  and  the  use  of  steel  has  tn- 
construction  and  similar  improvements  occurred  gradually,  and  creased  this  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  which  is  a  most 
with  practically  similar  designs  on  all  roads.  The  change  from  serious  matter.  Apparently  side-girder  cars,  as  so  far  con- 
wood  to  steel  in  freight  car  construction  resulted  in  the  aban-  structed,  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  center-girder  type 
donmcnt  of  designs  that  had  almost  become  standardized  and  in  ,neir  ''K^t  weight  and  greater  strength  in  case  of  accident 
the  introduction  of  many  new  types,  hut  in  this  case  the  prin-  tending  to  crush  in  the  side  of  the  car.  This  will  probably 
cipal  problem,  other  than  that  of  obtaining  satisfactory  designs,  )cad  l°  the  use  of  this  type  on  roads  on  which  weight  is  of 
has  been  the  extent  to  which  it  was  advisable  to  use  composite  importance. 

or  all-steel  construction.  In  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  sheathed  car  in  case 

In  the  case  of  the  passenger  car,  the  types  to  be  employed  of  construction  and  maintenance,  it  appears  that  the  cost  and 

will  probably  not  be  changed  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  weight  of  the  additional  metal  will  prevent  its  extensive  use. 

wood.    The  increase  in  capacity  that  has  taken  place  in  freight  This  question  is  chiefly  one  of  appearance  and  convenience, 

equipment  cannot  be  duplicated  in  passenger  cars,  and  there  and  is  of  minor  importance. 

appears  to  be  no  tendency  at  present  toward  any  increase  in  The  circular  roof  has  been  extensively  introduced  on  steel 
length  or  carrying  capacity.  The  questions  that  now  confront  passenger  cars  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  simplicity  of  con- 
us  relate  rather  to  the  design  and  construction  of  cars  of  the  struction.  It  has  the  objection  that  deck  sash  ventilation  can- 
present  type  and  of  the  materials  that  may  be  advantageously  not  be  employed.  The  Pullman  Company  while  using  the  clear- 
employed  in  place  of  the  wood  which  has  been  used  for  so  long.  story  roof  have,  however,  discontinued  the  use  of  deck  sash 
They  are  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  greater  ventilation,  so  that  evidently  in  their  opinion  this  objection  is 
safety  for  the  passengers  than  was  secured  in  the  wooden  car,  not  important.  The  deck  sash  is,  however,  of  value  in  a  stand- 
with  an  equal  degree  of  comfort,  and  the  difficulty  of  anticipat-  ing  car,  and  when  properly  screened  is  certainly  advisable  in 
ing  the  behavior  of  this  new  equipment  in  the  case  of  accident.  hot  weather,  especially  when  the  road  is  dusty.  The  Canadian 
Certain  difficulties,  such  as  the  best  systems  for  heating,  light-  Pacific  has  compromised  on  this  question  and  is  using  a  roof 
ing  and  ventilation,  are  common  to  both  steel  and  wood  con-  of  approximately  circular  form  with  deck  sash.  The  strength 
struction.  and  improvements  in  these  matters  pertain  to  general  and  simplicity  of  the  circular  roof  arc  retained  with  the  ven- 
progTcss  rather  than  the  use  of  steel  construction.  tilating  qualities  of  the  clear-story  type. 

The  following  list,  while  probably  incomplete,  outlines  in  a  The  preferable  material  for  inside  finish  is  a  matter  for 

brief   way  the   important   variations   that   must  be  consid-  future  decision.    With  the  ample  protection  afforded  by  a  steel 

ercd  in  deciding  on  the  preferable  construction  of  steel  pas-  car  against  accident,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection 

equipment :  to  wood  inside  finish  on  the  ground  of  safety.    It  is  more  orna- 

I  St«l  undername  mental  than  steel  and  a  better  insulator.    Probably  on  no  ques 

 t  All  steel  frame        !  Ccnici  girder  tion  in  passenger  car  design  is  opinion  so  divided  amongst  both 

i  pialj,j                   '  '  '"  "  railroads  and  car  builders.   There  is  today  very  little  difference 

I  Sheathed  in  cost,  and  it  certainly  appears  probable  that  in  the  future  the 

 { ar"iarory  tendency  will  be  to  adopt  steel  interior  finish,  if  not  entirely, 

(  steel  at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent 

........  i  Wood 

Desiifri  and  Mrength  The  construction  of  the  ends  of  the  cars  has  received  con- 

Hmt"7  .TV.0"  „„  !„!"DMi(£  and  material  sidcrable  attention,  and  the  strength  now  usually  employed  is 

InwilaHon   Material  enormously     greater     than     anything    attempted     in  wood 

No  doubt  questions  of  equal  importance  have  been  omitted,  and  construction. 

in  many  cases  those  mentioned  require  careful  consideration  The  floor  construction  in  steel  cars  is  entirely  different  from 

with  regard  to  degree,  as  for  instance,  the  strength  of  the  fram-  that  in  wooden  cars,  and  is  usually  of  metal  covered  with  a 

ing  or  the  thickness  of  the  insulation.  The  list  illustrates,  how-  flexible  cement.   In  constructing  a  sample  car  for  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  the  writer  used  in  addition  an  undcrfloor  covered  with 
insulating  material,  and  covered  the  cement  with  lA  in.  of  cork. 
This  car  was  also  exceptionally  well  insulated  at  the  sides,  2 
in.  of  cork  being  used  next  the  outside  plating.  Tests  during 
the  past  winter  have  shown  that  this  car  is  actually  warmer 
than  the  ordinary  wooden  car,  the  same  amount  of  heating 
surface  being  used  in  both  types.  The  floor  was  tested  by  tak- 
ing the  temperature  of  water  standing  on  it  in  cans,  there  being 
no  practical  difference  between  the  results  in  the  wood  and  steel 
cars.  The  question  of  insulation  is  an  important  one,  both  in 
hot  and  cold  weather,  and  while  other  insulation  might  no  doubt 
be  equally  effective,  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  advise  that 
with  proper  insulation  there  is  no  question  of  the  steel  car 
being  satisfactory. 

PAINTING  OF  8TEEL  PASSENGER  CAR8. 

By  C.  D.  Younc, 

Eiigincir  i>(  Trits,   I"mm>!rlv»iila  Railroad. 

A  fundamental  reason  for  painting  any  surface  of  a  passen- 
ger car  is  to  protect  it  from  the  damaging  effects  of  the  air 
which  is  more  or  less  loaded  with  gases  and  moisture. 

The  all  important  point  in  the  painting  of  iron  or  steel  sur- 


primer.  After  assembling,  alt  surfaces  exposed  to  view  after 
the  body  of  the  car  has  been  placed  on  trucks,  except  wheels, 
must  be  covered  with  two  coats  of  truck  enamel. 

Underframes,  During  the  process  of  construction  all  parts 
of  the  undcrframc,  including  concealed  surfaces  and  surfaces 
where  metal  bears  on  metal,  must  be  covered  with  two  coats  of 
good  metal  preservative  of  a  non-inflammable  nature.  All  ac- 
cessible surfaces  must  be  covered  with  a  third  coat  of  metal 
preservative. 

Superstructures.  Before  assembling  all  parts  made  of  iron  or 
steel,  including  the  roof,  must  be  covered  with  one  coat  of 
primer.  A  second  coat  of  primer,  properly  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine or  similar  material,  must  be  applied  to  all  surfaces, 
including  those  which  are  concealed  when  the  car  is  completed. 
Wherever  possible,  this  second  coat  must  be  put  on  after  the 
sheets  are  in  place. 

After  assembling,  the  outside  of  the  side  and  end 
including  letter  plate  and  deck  plate,  must  be  covered 
coat  of  surfacer,  the  rough  and  uneven  places  glazed  with 
facer  composition,"  four  coats  of  surfacer  being  added,  rubbed 
down  with  linseed  oil  and  emery  cloth,  two  coats  of  desired 
color  material  added,  followed  by  striping  and  lettering,  then 


■  ik'mreWbwid  Pipe* 


Plan 

Steam  Piping  In  Oven  (or  Baking  Paint  on 


Steel  Cars. 


faces  is  first  to  have  the  surfaces  thoroughly  cleaned  and  entirely 
rid  of  scale  and  ru>t,  as  this  is  as  important  as  the  painting 
itself.  To  accomplish  this.  sand-blasting,  where  possible,  was 
resorted  to.  supplemented  by  the  use  of  wire  brushes  and 
cloth  in  the  more  obscure  places  and  the  more  uneve 
The  sand-blasting,  however,  was  confined  largely  to  the  outside 
surfaces  and  the  latter  practices  to  the  inside  portion  of  the  car. 

The  schedule  for  painting  steel  passenger  car  trucks,  under 
frames  and  superstructures  is  as  follows: 

Trucks.  Before  assembling  all  surfaces  on  truck  parts 
throughout,  including  all  concealed  surfaces,  but  not  including 
wheels  and  axles,  must  be  covered  with  one  coat  of  suitable 


finished  with  three  coats  of  finishing  varnish.  The  outside  of 
the  roof  must  be  finished  with  one  coat  of  heavy  protective 
paint,  followed  by  one  coat  of  a  mixture  composed  by  volume 
of  three  parts  of  mixed  ground  color  and  one  part  of  the 
protective  coating  used.  The  top  surface  and  edges  of  the  head- 
lining should  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  some  preservative, 
or  color  paint. 

The  interior  of  cars  should  receive  very  careful  attention  in 


oruer 


to  produce  the  desired  finis 


To  illustrate  fully  the 
various  steps  anil  time  taken  to  complete  the  painting,  the  fol- 
lowing is  given  as  outlining  the  progress  of  the  work.  This 
is  attained  with  the  use  of  surfaccrs,  colors  and  varnishes  con- 
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taining  a  relatively  large  amount  of  artificial  driers  and  varnish 
gums,  in  order  to  obtain  the  artistic  finish  desired  for  the 
interior. 

HgAOLtKinq. 

1st  day. — Apply  one  coat  and  stipple  after  application. 
2d  day. — Stand  (or  drying. 

3d  day.— Apply  one  coat  and  stipple  after  application. 
4th  day. — Stand  for  drying, 

5th  day. — Apply  one  coat  and  atipple  after  application. 

Slots  Above  Window  Silu  asm  Eitdi. 
lat  day. — Apply  one  coal  or  primer. 
2d  day. — Stand  for  drying. 
Jd  day. — Apply  one  coat  surfacer. 
4th  day. — Necessary  puttying  and  glazing. 
Sth  day. — Apply  as  many  coata  am  facer  as  arc  necessary  to 

make  a  level  surface. 
6th  day. — Same  as  Sth  day. 

7th  day.  —  Rub  down  with  emery  cloth  and  linseed  oil. 

Sth  day. — Apply  one  coat  of  ground  color. 

9th  day. — Apply  one  coat  of  ground  color, 
10th  day. — Apply  one  coat  of  ground  color. 
1 3th  day. — Apply  one  coat  and  stipple  after  application. 
12th  day. — Apply  one  coat  rubbing  varnish. 
13th  day. — Stand  for  drying. 
14th  day. — Apply  one  coat  rubbing  varnish. 
IStb  day. — Stand  for  drying. 
16th  day. — Apply  one  coat  rubbing  varnish. 
17th  day.— Stand  for  drying. 

18th  day. — Rub  with  oil  and  pulvcriicd  pumice  stone. 

Slots  Itgtow  Windows. 
1st  day. — Apply  one  coat  or  priming. 
2d   day. — Stand  for  drying. 
3d  day. — Apply  one  coat  surfacer. 
4th  day, — Necessary  puttying  and  glazing. 
5th  day.  —Same  aa  6th  day. 

6th  day. — Apply  aa  many  coata  surfacer  as  are  necessary  to 
make  a  level  surface. 

7th  day. — Rub  down  with  emery  cloth  and  linseed  oil. 

8th  day. — Stand,  awaiting  bringing  up  other  work, 

9th  day. — Stand,  awaiting  bringing  up  other  work. 
10th  day. — Apply  one  coat  bronae  green. 
11th  day. — Apply  one  coat  bronie  green. 
12th  day. — Apply  one  coat  of  rubbing  varnish. 
13th  day. — Stand  for  drying. 
14th  day. — Apply  one  coat  of  rubbing  varnish. 
15th  day. — Stand  for  drying. 
16th  day. — Apply  one  coat  of  rubbing  varnish. 
17th  day.— Stand  for  drying.  . 
18th  day. — Rub  with  oil  and  pulverized  pumice  stone. 

RESULTS  OF  AIR  DRYING  PAIHTS  ON  STEEL. 

The  artificial  driers  and  gums  used  in  hastening  the  time 
of  drying  and  hardening,  of  the  various  coals  and  permitting  the 
necessary  rubbing  continue  this  action  so  that  the  paints  and 
varnish  increase  in  hardness  and  brittleness,  rendering  them  sus- 
ceptible to  cracking  and  chipping,  and  the  process  of  disinte- 
gration is  aggravated  by  excessive  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  steel  surfaces  as  compared  with  wood.  The  linear  ex- 
pansion of  steel  being  more  than  twice  that  of  wood  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  more  elastic  coatings  than  formerly 
used  for  wooden  cars, 

This  fact  has  been  borne  out  in  the  service  of  (he  paint  in 
a  great  many  cases  in  an  investigation  which  recently  came 
under  my  observation.  It  was  noticed  that  when  some  of  the 
equipment  had  been  in  service  about  four  months,  the  interiors 
of  the  cars  showed  varnish  cracks  and  checks.  As  time  went 
on  more  cars  gave  evidence  of  ihis  deterioration,  the  final  out- 
come being  that  an  investigation  was  made  to  sec  how  serious 
the  condition  was.  Some  400  cars  were  carefully  examined, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  choose  cars  built  by  various  man- 
ufacturers, where  different  makes  of  surfacers  and  varnishes 
were  employed.  An  endeavor  was  also  made  to  determine 
whether  the  cracking  of  the  painted  surfaces  was  confined  to 
the  varnish  coats  or  the  surfacer  coats,  or  both.  In  order  to 
classify  the  various  conditions  found,  four  readings  of  per- 
centages were  arbitrarily  taken,  the  condition  of  a  new  car  being 
taken  at  100  per  cent. : 

Per  cent.  Condition  of  Varnish  and  Surface. 

90  to  80  Good,  no  checking 

80  to  70  Fair,  slight  checking 

70  to  60  Medium,  considerable  checking 

60  to  50  Poor,  checked  from  outside  varnish  coat  to  meial 


Sample  cars  were  selected  to  illustrate  these  various  classes,  and 
photographs  were  taken  of  the  different  defective  surfaces  so  as 
clearly  to  indicate  to  the  eye  what  the  different  percentages 
meant 

The  result  of  this  examination  showed  that  the  exteriors 
including  the  sides,  ends  and  vestibules,  were  in  fair  condition 
There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  amounted  to  less 
than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  having  serious  varnish  and  surface 
cracks.  Interiors  were  found  generally  to  be  in  a  poor  condi- 
tion.   About  80  per  cent,  of  the  equipment  examined  had  the 


Exterior  of  Oven  Used  for  Baking  Paint  on  Steel  Cars. 


varnish  checked  through  to  the  surfacer.  Some  of  these  con- 
ditions developed  after  four  to  eight  months'  service,  indicating 
either  that  an  entirely  new  system  of  painting  would  be  neces 
sary  to  overcome  these  troubles,  or  that  a  more  elastic  paint 
would  have  to  be  used  for  interior  finishing  under  the  present 
existing  practice  of  painting  steel. 

To  obtain  some  data  indicating  what  should  be  done  to  meet 
the  conditions,  preliminary  experiments  were  made  by  painting 
a  number  of  panels  and  baking  them  in  a  heated  oven.  Re- 
peated experiments  along  this  line  indicated  that  artificial  driers 
could  almost,  if  not  entirely,  be  eliminated  in  the  paint  formulae 
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and  that  more  elastic  materials  could  be  used  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  oxidizing  agents.  It  was  also  observed  that  the 
elastic  varnish  used  on  the  exterior  of  the  cars  could,  under  this 
system,  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  interior,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  heat  of  the  oven  they  could  be  dried  to  the  desired  hardness, 
permitting  the  rubbing  with  oil  and  pumice  to  get  the  "flat 
finish."  The  outcome  of  the  experiments  indicated  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  experimental  panels  to  a  full  site  car 
and,  therefore,  a  proper  baking  oven  was  planned  that  would 
accommodate  one  of  the  largest  existing  steel  passenger  cars  for 
the  purpose  of  baking  each  coat  as  applied  to  the  exterior  and 
interior  surfaces. 

This  oven,  as  designed  and  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  its  Alioona  shops,  is  90  ft.  3  in.  long,  13  ft  wide  and  15  ft. 
high.  The  framework  of  the  structure  is  made  up  of  3-in. 
I-beams  for  the  sides,  spaced  5  ft  centers.  The  roof  framing 
is  made  of  the  same  sections  and  curved  to  conform  closely  to 
the  contour  of  the  car  roof.  Each  end  of  the  oven  has  two  large 
doors  which  may  be  readily  opened  and  closed.  The  oven  is 
lined  on  the  inside  with  X-in.  steel  plate,  and  on  the  outside 
with  galvanized  iron  of  0.022  in.  gage.  The  3-in.  space  is  filled 
with  magnesia  lagging,  thus  effecting  the  needed  insulation. 
The  doors  are  insulated  in  a  similar  manner.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  interior  of  the  oven  are  placed  16  rows  of  l!4-in.  steam 
pipes,  and  along  the  floor,  close  to  the  walls,  are  arranged  mani- 
fold castings  with  small  lengths'  of  pipe  tapped  into  them  at 
right  angles.  By  this  means  over  2.000  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
is  provided.  A  steam  pressure  of  approximately  100  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  is  used,  thus  making  it  possible  to  get  an  oven 
temperature  of  over  250  deg.  Fahr.  Rectangular  openings,  made 
adjustable,  are  provided  on  the  sides  near  the  floor  line,  allowing 
the  necessary  admission  of  air  for  circulation.  Four  8-in.  Globe 
ventilators  are  spaced  at  equal  distances  in  the  roof  and  are 
provided  with  dampers  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  opening.  By 
this  means  of  ventilation,  fresh  air,  which  is  required  for  the 
proper  drying  of  paint,  is  obtained,  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
egress  of  the  volatile  matter  present  Automatic  ventilation 
and  steam  regulation  have  not,  at  the  present  time,  been  applied, 
but  these  have  been  considered  advisable,  if  the  result  of  the 
experiment  seems  to  warrant  a  more  extended  application  of 
the  practice.  A  track  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  oven  and 
connected  at  each  end  of  the  oven  with  other  tracks  leading  into 
the  regular  paint  shop  where  the  different  coats  of  paint  are 
applied  to  the  car  before  each  baking  operation. 

BAKING  PAINT  ON  STEEI.. 

The  method  of  painting  a  car  in  this  oven  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: "First,  a  priming  coat  is  given  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
car,  which  is  then  moved  into  the  oven  and  baked  for  three 
hours.  The  temperature  at  the  start  is  about  160  deg.,  but  rap- 
idly rises  at  about  1  deg.  per  min.  until  a  temperature  of  250 
deg.  is  reached,  requiring  about  ltf  to  2  hours.  The  oven  is 
held  at  this  temperature  until  the  lapse  of  3  hours,  when  the 
car  is  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool  sufficiently  to  work  upon, 
after  which  the  surfaces  arc  glazed  and  depressions  and  uneven 
places  puttied.  The  car  then  receives  its  first  coat  of  surfaccr, 
is  returned  to  the  oven  for  3  hours,  baked  and  removed  for 
additional  coats  which  vary  from  two  to  three  in  number  as  the 
needs  of  the  case  require. 
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After  the  last  coat  of  surfaccr  has  bee 
the  outside  surface  of  the  body  of  the  car  is  rubbed  down  with 
emery  and  oil  to  produce  a  flat  and  smooth  surface.  The  various 
color  coats  used,  such  as  tuscan  red  on  the  outside,  pale  green, 
bronze,  and  bronze  green  on  the  inside,  are  then  put  on.  Two 
coats  of  each  color  are  required  to  get  standard  shades.  Each 
coat  of  color  is  likewise  baked. 

The  car  then  receives  the  required  lettering,  striping,  etc., 
after  which  the  outside  and  inside  surfaces  get  three  coats  of  a 
high  grade  finishing  varnish,  especially  adapted  for  the  baking 
process.  Each  coat  of  varnish  is  baked  at  a  temperature  from 
120  deg.  Fahr.  at  the  start  to  150  deg.  Fahr.,  which  is  main- 
tained until  the  expiration  of  3  hours.  The  interior  surfaces  of 
the  car  are  then  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil,  giving  the  "flat 
finish"  effect  desired,  thus  completing  the  painting  of  the  car. 
To  illustrate  better  the  schedule  of  operation  followed,  or  the 
timing  of  the  various  coats,  both  for  the  outside  and  inside,  to 
secure  the  most  economical  conditions,  Tabic  1  is  given. 

All  of  the  work  done  by  the  baking  process  of  painting  may 
be  accomplished  in  six  to  eight  days,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in 
time  of  about  ten  days  as  compared  with  the  standard  or  present 
air  drying  system.  Further,  the  paints  and  varnishes  have  been 
worked  up  so  that  they  are  especially  adapted  for  this  baking 
process,  having  greater  elasticity.  Exact  formulae  for  the  vari- 
ous mixtures  are  well  denned,  so  that  uniformity  in  material 
is  expected,  thus  giving  greater  durability,  better  appearance  and 
longer  life  for  the  paint  work. 

The  checks  and  cracking  previously  found  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened,  if  not  almost  removed.  By  oven  painting  the 
work  is  done  under  more  uniform  conditions,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  so  hard  to  control.  It  enables  the  surfaces  of  the 
car  to  be  heated  uniformly  and  dried  thoroughly,  thus  removing 
any  objectionable  moisture  before  the  first  priming  coat  is  ap- 
plied, which  is  a  very  desirable  feature  of  the  new  method. 

A  considerable  saving  will  be  effected  by  the  shorter  time 
that  cars  will  be  held  out  of  service  when  undergoing  repairs 
and  repainting  in  the  shops.  It  is  expected  that  dirt,  soot,  etc.. 
will  not  adhere  or  imbed  themselves  so  readily  and  that  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  car  will  be  improved. 

This  oven  was  placed  in  service  the  early  part  of  this  year 
and  the  results  of  the  Complete  car  at  this  time  Seem  to  justify 
the  experiment.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  results  obtained 
from  a  small  panel  can  be  duplicated  in  the  full  sire  passenger 
equipment  car  and  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  this  method  of  paint- 
ing can  be  used  to  advantage  not  only  for  the  painting  of  steel 
passenger  equipment  cars,  but  for  the  painting  of  any  other  full 
size  steel  structure  of  a  similar  character  where  protection  and 
finish  are  desired. 

Results  and  indications  at  this  time  seem  to  justify  our  ex- 
pectations that  the  new  process  of  baking  will  give,  over  the 
present  air  drying  system:  (o)  Longer  life  of  material  applied. 
(6)  A  general  appearance  as  good  or  better,  (c)  Less  cost 
of  material  at  no  increase  in  the  labor  charge,  (d)  A  consid- 
erable saving  of  time  for  shopping  cars,  which  results  in  a  saving 
of  shop  space.  If")  Complete  sanitation  for  old  cars.  These 
advantage*  are  offset  by  the  initial  cost  of  installation  and 
operatins  cost  of  the  oven. 

TRUCKS  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS. 

Bv  Jons  A.  Pilcheb, 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Norfolk  4  Western. 
Six-wheel  trucks.  The  six-wheel,  all-metal  truck  has  the  foL 
lowing  advantages  which  make  for  its  selection  over  other 
types:  It  is  non -inflammable  It  provides  a  strong  material  to 
resist  the  heavy  load-.,  and  occupies  only  a  limited  space.  It 
provides  a  durable  material.  It  reduces  the  axle  loads,  and 
the  unit  load  on  the  hearing,  lessening  the  liability  to  hot  boxes, 
reducing  Die  procure  on  the  brake  shoes,  lessening  the  tendency 
to  heat  die  wheel?  and  shoes,  adding  to  the  life  of  the  brake 
shoes,  and  reducing  the  frequency  between  renewals  and  ad- 
justments    ll  spreads  the  heavier  load*  over  a  greater  area  of 
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structure,  and  brings  more  points  of  contact  wjth  the  rail,  re- 
ducing the  influence  of  track  irregularities  "on  the  riding  of 
the  car,  and  in  cases  of  very  heavy  car*,  where  the  unit  pressure 
between  wheel  and  rail  might  approximate  the  elastic  limit, 
reduces  the  tendency  to  shell  the  wheel  and  roll  out  the  rail, 
adding  to  the  life  of  both. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  a  passcrrger  car  making  50 XXX) 
miles  a  year,  lite  cost  for  hauling  the  car  is  5  cents  per  lb.  per 
year.  If  the  six-wheel  trucks  weigh  14.000  lbs.  per  car  more 
than  the  four-wheel  trucks  necessary  to  carry  the  same  car.  it 
means  the  hauling  of  14,000  lbs.  additional  at  a  cost  of  $700 
per  year,  which  brings  up  a  question  for  vital  consideration. 
While  the  wheels,  brasses,  and  brake  shoos,  and  other  such 
removable  parts  may  individually  have  a  longer  life,  (here  are 
also  more  of  them  in  service  during  the  period.  Carcfid  com- 
parison would  have  to  be  made  to  determine  which  has  the 
advantage  at  this  point. 

I'our-u  'teel  trucks.  The  four-wheel,  all  metal  truck  is  also 
available  in  connection  with  steel  cars,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  reduced  first  cost,  reduced  weight,  smaller  number  of  parts 
to  maintain,  and  if  the  car  is  sufficiently  light  for  the  unit  stress 
between  the  rail  and  wheel  to  be  kept  tlown  to  a  point  well 
below  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  they  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  The  only  drawback  under  these  condi- 
tions is  the  possibility  of  its  reduced  riding  qualities.  Its  de- 
cided advantage  in  reducing  the  weight  of  the  train  should  help 
to  make  it  a  favorite  because  of  the  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transportation 

Cast-slerl  v.t,  riveted  urought-steel  frames.  The  cast-steel 
one  piece  frame  has  become  a  great  favorite  even  in  the  face 
of  the  high  unit  cost  of  these  castings.  The  adaptability  of  the 
castings  to  the  various  changes  of  form  and  section  necessary 
on  account  of  the  limited  available  space  has  no  doubt  had  much 
influence.  The  attractiveness  of  the  one-piece  structure,  elim- 
inating all  joints,  and  furnishing  a  frame  ready  set  up,  is  another 
strong  argument  in  its  favor.  The  manufacturers  having  con- 
trol of  this  cast-steel  truck  frame  have  evidently  been  successful 
in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  concealed  flaws  often  met  with 
in  steel  castings.  This,  no  doubt,  has  added  largely  to  its 
popularity. 

While  the  absence  of  riveted  joints  ami  the  consequent  doub- 
ling of  material  at  the  jAints  helps  to  keep  down  the  weight, 
the  fact  that  the  working  liber  stress  of  cast  steel  is  low.  and 
the  sections  at  many  points  have  to  be  made  larger  than  is 
necessary  on  account  of  foundry  limitations,  the  weight  of  the 
frame  as  a  whole  is  great.  This  added  to  the  large  unit  cost 
for  special  steel  castings  makes  the  user  pay  well  for  the  advan- 
tages gained. 

The  riveted  w  roright-stccl  frame  seems  to. have  been  held  back 
in  its  development  by  the  success  of  its  rival  in  cast  steel.  Many 
users  have  shown  conservatism  in  making  use  of  the  good  thing 
already  considered  acceptable,  hesitating  to  try  out  the  different 
construction  with  the  hope  of  lower  first  cost,  with  less  weight, 
and  equally  good  service  Wrought  steel  at  a  very  moderate 
unit  cost  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  reliable  material  which 
can  be  worked  to  a  relatively  high  liber  stress.  The  '*ost  of 
fabrication,  when  the  work  is  done  in  any  large  quantity,  when 
added  to  the  cost  of  material,  will  still  leave  a  large  margin  in 
its  favor.  Is  it  possible  that  the  lack  of  a  specially  interested 
advocate  has  prevented  its  virtue  from  becoming  prominent,  and 
delayed  the  experience  needed  to  prove,  in  actual  service,  its 
WOftb?  We  find  that  practically  all  of  the  prominent  car  build 
ers  have  already  worked  up  designs  for  wrought-stccl  trucks, 
and  are  ready  to  construct  them  if  the  purchaser  so  desires,  but 
they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  push  tlicm.  as  they  evidently  offer 
no  special  inducement  to  their  own  advantage. 

Kxperiencc  of  several  years  of  careful  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  will  be  needed  to  say  whether  the  one-piece 
cast-steel  frame,  or  the  riveted  wrought  steel  frame  truck  would 
be  the  most  advantageous,  when  both  the  first  cost  and  weight 
could  be  considered  along  with  the  cost  of  maintenance. 


Wheels.  For  passenger  service,  the  wheels  have  been  prac- 
tically narrowed  down  to  steel  tired  wheels  and  wrought-steel 
wheels.  The  steel  tired  wheels  have  been  of  many  forms  of 
centers  and  fastenings;  the  latest  recommended  practice  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  is  that  the  tire  be  shrunk  on 
and  bolted.  The  recent  development  of  the  solid  wrought-stccl 
wheel  has  made  available  for  passenger  car  service  a  wheel 
equally  as  safe  and  durable  as  the  steel  tired  wheel  at  a  very 
much  reduced  cost. 

Axles.  For  passenger  service  we  would  recommend  the  use 
of  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  loads  used  in  freight  service 
on  M.  C.  B.  axles,  based  on  the  light  weight  of  the  car,  and 
limiting  the  load  to  about  90  per  cent,  ol  that  in  freight  service, 
considering  the  weight  of  both  car  and  lading.  The  lighter 
rating  is,  of  course,  to  be  taker,  for  cars  such  as  baggage  and 
express,  since  the  increased  weight  on  account  of  lading  would 
be  heavier,  while  the  higher  rating  could  be  taken  for  coachcsi 
and  similar  cars  where  the  increase  of  the  lading  would  be  light. 

The  POstoffke  Department  has  limited  the  maximum  load  per 
wheel  for  postal  cars  to  15,000  lbs.  when  using  5  in.  by  9  in.  . 
journals,  and  to  IK.OOO  lbs.  when  using  5  in.  by  10  in.  journals, 
making  a  further  limitation  based  upon  18,000  lbs.  as  the  maxi- 
mum brake  load  for  any  one  cast-iron  brake  shoe  under  emer- 
gency conditions  of  brake  application.  This  limitation  of  wheel 
loads,  after  deducting  the  weights  of  the  wheels  and  axles, 
allows  a  pressure  of  304  lbs.  per  *q.  in.  projected  area  on  the 
5  in.  by  9  in.  journals,  and  300  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  projected  area  on 
the  S}4  in.  by  10  in.  journals,  also  a  pressure  of  1.522  lbs.  per 
lineal  in.  on  the  5  in.  by  9  in.  journals,  and  1,665  lbs.  per  lineal 
in.  on  the  Syi  in.  by  10  in.  journals ;  from  the  experience  that 
some  roads  have  had  these  seem  to  be  just  as  high  as  should 
be  allowed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MAINTENANCE  COST  AND   DUTY  PER- 
FORMED BY  FREIGHT  CARS. 

Bv  J.  C  Fritts, 

Master  Car   Builder.   Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  many  items  that  enter  into  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  railroad  operation  is  repairs  to  freight  train 
cars;  this  expense  in  sum  total  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 


Showing  Comparative  Trend  of  Maintenance  Cott  and  Duty 
Performed  by  Freifjht  Cars  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  has  increased  in  a  proportion  far  in 
excess  of  the  work  performed  by  such  cars,  the  work  referred  to 
being  considered  only  from  a  standpoint  of  tons  carried  per 
car.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  not  correct,  although  it  is  obviously 
of  interest  to  know  whether  the  duty  performed  by  freight  car 
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equipment  is  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  expense 
incident  to  the  maintenance. 

It  is  the  practice  of  railroad  statisticians  to  prepare  figures 
comparing  the  cost  of  maintaining  freight  car  equipment  from 
year  to  year  either  on  a  unit  basis  or  on  a  pcr-car  mile  basis, 
and  it  is  questionable  in  either  instance  if  it  can  be  determined 
from  such  figures  whether  the  duty  performed  warrants  the  in- 
creased cost.  The  unit  basis  of  comparison  is  of  little  value.  A 
railroad  may  spend  an  average  of  $50  per  car  for  maintenance  of 
freight  train  cars  one  year,  and  the  following  year  spend  $60 
per  car;  still  the  equipment  may  be  performing  service  that 
would  warrant  the  increased  cost.  The  cost-pcr-mile  basis  is 
misleading,  inasmuch  as  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  capacity 
of  cars  in  service  or  of  the  main  tonnage. 

There  arc  many  features  that  influence  the  expense  incident 
to  car  maintenance,  and  when  comparative  figures  are  prepared 
for  the  information  of  those  interested,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  show  more  than  the  mere  cost  per  unit  per  annum  or  per 
car  mile,  and  that  in  addition  to  such  figures  the  duty  performed 
should  be  given,  so  that  reasons  for  the  increased  costs  would 
be  apparent. 

A  25-ton  car  will  be  much  less  expensive  to  maintain  than  a 
50-ton  car.  and  roads  that  make  a  practice  of  handling  short 
trains  should  maintain  their  equipment  cheaper  than  those  where 
long  and  heavily  laden  trains  are  the  rule.  Therefore,  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  duty  performed  should  be  as  comprehensive 
as  is  consistent  with  existing  conditions. 

It  is  realized  that  if  all  conditions  that  enter  into  the  operation 
of  freight  train  cars  were  considered  in  preparing  comparative 
figures,  the  result  would  be  so  complicated  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  three  principal 
items  that  enter  into  the  matter  of  duty  performed  by  car  equip- 
ment should  be  considered,  i.  c  ,  car  mileage,  car  capacity,  and 
average  tons  per  train. 

The  diagram  indicates  the  cost  per  mile  per  car  for  main- 
tenance for  the  calendar  years  1909  to  1912,  and  also  the  duty 
performed  by  the  equipment  during  the  same  period,  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  The  formula  used  in  ob- 
taining the  figures  shown  by  the  "Duty  Line"  is  as  follows: 
Average  mileage  per  car  multiplied  by  the  average  capacity  per 
car  multiplied  by  the  average  train  tons  divided  by  4.000.000. 
(The  figure  4,000.000  has  no  significance;  it  is  merely  used  to 
reduce  the  result  to  a  figure  more  easily  handled.)  The  result 
shows  that,  while  the  cost  per  car  mile  for  repairs  has  increased 
6.6  per  rent.,  ihc  duty  performed  by  the  car  equipment  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  199  per  cent. 


AUTOMATIC  STOPS  AND  AUDIBLE  SIGNALS. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  a  few  weeks 
ago  announced  that  two  automatic  stops  were  to  be  tried  on 
the  lines  of  that  company,  advises  that  the  two  devices  referred 
to  are  those  made  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
Swissvale.  Pa.,  and  by  the  International  Signal  Company,  New 
York.  In  connection  with  this  announcement  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  rev ir w  the  general  situation,  as  regards  progress  in 
the  matter  of  automatic  stops.  The  following  notes  summarize 
the  principal  news  items  which  have  appeared  since  the  issue 
of  the  h'aituvy  .Age  Gazelle  of  September  20  last,  when  a  list 
was  given  of  the  roads  on  which  experiments  were  being  made. 
In  the  present  account,  we  are  including  the  audible  distant 
signal  of  the  Federal  Signal  Company,  as  this  device  is  de- 
signed to  perform  substantially  the  same  function  as  that  ful- 
filled by  the  automatic  train  stop 

The  account  published  in  Sepicmlrcr,  page  506,  contains  the 
names  of  ten  roads  on  which  automatic  stops  are  in  regular 
use.  These  ten  arc  the  Boston  Elevated:  the  Eric;  the  flrcat 
Western  oi  England;  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan;  the  Fnter- 
l»  rough,  oi  New  York;  the  Long  Island:  the  Pennsylvania;  the 
Philadelphia  Elevate'!;  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  &  San  Jose; 


and  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company.  The  Erie  must 
now  be  taken  out  of  the  list  of  roads  on  which  automatic  stops 
are  in  regular  operation,  as  the  overhead  stops  which  were  in 
use  on  that  road  for  several  years  have  been  taken  out  of 
service.  On  the  portion  of  line  where  this  apparatus  was  used, 
automatic  block  signals  have  lately  been  installed ;  and  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable,  in  this  location,  to  rebuild  the  automatic 
stop  apparatus  so  as  to  make  it  operative  in  connection  with  the 
automatic  signals.  In  connection  with  the  Great  Western  of 
England,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  automatic  stops 
is  small ;  but  the  number  of  cab  signals  in  use  is  considerable. 

The  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
roads  on  which  automatic  train  stops  arc  in  regular  use.  The 
Jones  system,  made  by  the  Jones  Safety  Train  Control  System 
Company  of  Baltimore,  is  now  in  regular  service  on  that  road 
from  Baltimore,  through  the  yards  and  for  several  miles  north- 
ward, and  is  reported  as  giving  satisfactory  service.  Nine  loco- 
motives are  equipped. 

The  Jones  apparatus  has  been  in  experimental  use  for  over  a 
year.  It  is  worked  by  means  of  an  intermittent  contact  rail. 
The  contact  rail  is  fixed  on  the  sleepers  outside  of  the  running 
rails  of  the  track,  and  is  engaged  by  shoes  depending  from  the 
tender  truck,  one  shoe  being  used  for  the  stopping  apparatus,  and 
another  for  the  cab  signal.  Besides  the  contact  rails  fixed  at 
points  where  the  brakes  are  to  be  applied,  there  are  separate 
contact  rails  for  the  caution  shoe  and  the  stop  shoe,  the  caution 
rails  being  placed  a  sufficient  distance  in  the  rear  to  warn  the 
engineman  that  he  is  approaching  a  stop  rail,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  brakes  before  he  reaches  the  stop  rail, 
if  the  block  ahead  is  occupied.  There  is  also  an  additional  cau- 
tion rail  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  stop  rail,  and  if  the  en- 
gine is  brought  to  rest  with  the  contact  shoe  touching  this  rail, 
a  proceed  signal  will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  track  ahead  is 
clear.  This  prevents  the  operation  of  the  automatic  stop  except 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  cab  signal  consists  of  a  dial  and  a  miniature  semaphore; 
and  there  are  two  electric  lights,  of  different  colors,  to  indicate 
proceed  and  stop  The  plan  provides  for  a  bell  to  sound  when- 
ever a  caution  rail  is  passed. 

The  stop  rails  and  shoes  can  be  so  arranged,  that  if  a  train  is 
running  below  a  certain  speed  it  can  pass  the  stop  rail  without 
operating  the  automatic  valve.  This  has  been  installed  on  this 
road  on  only  one  engine,  for  demonstrating  purposes. 

The  electric  features  of  the  apparatus  are  arranged  on  a  "closed 
circuit"  plan,  so  that  any  interruption  of  the  electric  current 
will  operate  to  give  a  stop  signal  and  "stop."  The  arrangement 
of  the  circuits  on  the  engine  is  such  that  when  the  block  is  clear, 
a  current  from  the  track  is  picked  up,  through  the  contact  rail, 
located  at  the  entrance  to  a  block  or  elsewhere,  and  substituted 
for  the  battery  current  in  the  engine  circuits,  thus  maintaining 
the  cab  signal  and  air-brake  valve  mechanisms  in  their  normal 
running  positions.  If  the  track  current  is  short  circuited,  as 
when  the  block  ahead  is  occupied,  the  cab  signal  or  the  brake 
valve,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  operated  by  the  lifting  of  the  shoe 
on  the  contact  rail. 

The  September  list  referred  to  above  included  nine  roads 
on  which  experiments  had  been  made  or  were  being  made, 
two  of  these  being  roads  which  also  appear  in  the  list  given 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  These  nine  roads  are  the  Canadian 
Pacific ;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ;  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois;  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel;  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company;  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River;  the 
Pennsylvania;  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh;  and 
the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

On  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Miller  automatic  stop 
apparatus  is  nearly  ready  for  use.  and  will  probably  be  operated 
experimentally  within  two  weeks  or  less.  The  work  has  been 
delayed  by  the  floods. 

The  experiments  on  the  Niagara  Falls  branch  of  the  New 
York  Central  have  been  finished 

Of  roads  on  which  something  new  has  been  done  since  Scp- 
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tember  there  are  ten.  These  are  the  Chicago  Great  Western; 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  ft  Texas  Pacific;  the  Delaware  ft 
Hudson;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  &  Pacific ;  the  Erie ;  the  Huntingdon  ft  Broad  Top 
Mountain;  the  Indianapolis  ft  Cincinnati  Traction  Company; 
the  Maryland  ft  Pennsylvania  (see  above) ;  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number 
of  roads  represented  in  these  three  lists  is  26. 

Chicago  Great  Western.— The  experimental  use  of  the  Gollos 
automatic  stop  on  this  road  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  November  1,  page  849. 

C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.— The  Buell  automatic  stop  is  in  experimental 
use  on  this  road 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — An  audible  signal,  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Signal  Company,  is  being  installed  near  Troy,  N.  Y.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Cade  last  autumn, 
and  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  27,  pages 
562  and  569.  It  is  an  audible  distant  fixed  signal  designed  to 
give  an  alarm  loud  enough  to  command  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  firemen  (in  case  the  engineman  is  incapacitated)  but 
also  the  conductor  and  all  other  persons  on  the  train.  In  a 
box  located  at  and  connected  with  the  distant  semaphore  (or, 
in  the  case  of  three-position  signals,  with  the  caution  indication) 
there  is  a  magazine  of  104  very  loud  torpedoes.  These  arc 
fixed  within  the  box  in  a  movable  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
the  frame,  when  released,  as  the  signal  goes  to  the  caution 
position,  will  fall  by  gravity;  and  in  falling  it  will  actuate  suc- 
cessively four  hammers,  at  intervals  of  a  half  second  each  ham- 
mer exploding  a  torpedo.  Thus  the  magazine,  it  will  be  seen, 
contains  a  supply  for  twenty-six  operations.  As  the  engine 
enters  on  the  track  circuit  which  begins  at  this  signal  it  de- 
energizes  a  track  relay;  and  the  dropping  of  the  relay  armature 
is  arranged  to  so  affect  the  magazine  that  it  will  fall.  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  engineman  to  prevent  this  operation,  by 
another  operation,  carried  out  by  means  of  a  short  electrical 
conductor  and  a  third  rail,  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  running 
rail  of  the  track.  The  engineman,  by  depressing  a  movable 
member  on  the  engine,  and  thereby  making  electrical  connection 
between  this  short  rail  and  the  running  rail,  prevents  the 
audible  signal  from  going  into  operation.  The  lever  by  which 
the  engineman  performs  this  cutting-out  operation  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  cannot  move  it  until  he  has  first  shut  off  steam 
(or  applied  the  brakes,  or  both,  as  may  be  deemed  desirable). 
Being  alive  and  attentive  to  the  visual  signals,  he  will  habitually 
cut  out  the  audible  signal,  and  it  should  never  be  called  into 
operation.  In  other  words,  if  the  apparatus  is  maintained  prop- 
erly and  the  engineman  never  fails,  the  signal  will  never  sound. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  regular  tests  will  be  made  to  give 
assurance  that  the  apparatus  is  in  working  order.  Additional 
details  of  this  scheme  are  described  or-  suggested  in  the  article 
referred  to  above,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  be  further  described  at  the  present  time. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — On  this  road  an  ex- 
perimental installation  of  the  International  automatic  stop  is 
being  made.  This  was  briefly  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  December  27,  page  1273.  The  fixed  or  stationary 
ramp  used  in  this  system  is  about  20  ft.  long  and  its  upper 
surface  is  about  5  in.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  track  rail;  it 
is  placed  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  outside  the  track.  In  the  case 
of  an  engine  moving  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  current  of 
traffic  the  plunger  is  not  lifted  by  the  ramp.  The  other  roadside 
member,  the  one  which  is  controlled  by  the  condition  of  the 
track  ahead,  consists  of  a  horizontal  arm,  supported  on  a  post 
about  19  in.  above  the  rail.  The  post  is  set  3  ft.  7  in.  outside 
the  track.  The  arm  moves  around  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Mr. 
Webb  proposes  to  arrange  the  air  valve  so  that,  when  opened, 
it  cannot  be  again  dosed  by  the  engineman  until  he  stops  his 
train  and  descends  to  the  ground.  He  also  proposes  an- 
other arrangement  in  which  the  engineman   may  close  the 


valve,  provided  the  speed  of  his  train  has  been  reduced  to 
a  pre-determined  rate,  and,  also,  a  third  scheme,  so  arranged 
that  the  engineman  may  close  the  valve  at  once;  that  is  to  say, 
he  will  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  the 
regulation  of  speed,  after  the  air  valve  has  been  opened  by  the 
stopping  apparatus,  the  opening  having  given  him  an  audible 
warning. 

The  Federal  Signal  Company's  audible  signal  will  also  be 
tried  on  the  Lackawanna. 

An  automatic  stop  recently  brought  out  by  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  is  to  be  tried  on  this  road.  It  is  a  me- 
chanical trip  apparatus,  and  will  be  arranged  to  operate  under 
limitations  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  train.  If,  for  example, 
a  train  passes  a  distant  signal  at  an  excessive  speed,  it  will 
be  stopped  at  a  certain  point  beyond;  while,  if  the  speed  at 
the  distant  signal  is  within  the  prescribed  limit,  the  stopping 
apparatus  will  not  go  into  effect.  The  engineman,  therefore, 
finds  the  same  condition  that  is  found  by  the  motorman  on  the 
trains  in  the  Interborough  subway,  where  speed-control  appa- 
ratus is  applied  to  a  succession  of  signals,  with  automatic  stops, 
located  at  very  short  intervals,  approaching  the  stations  on  the 
lines  where  the  express  trains  have  to  be  run  less  than  two 
minutes  apart,  and  so  must  "dose  up"  at  the  stations.  As  long 
as  he  obeys  the  speed  limit  rule,  he  finds  clear  signals  ahead 
of  him,  if  the  section  ahead  is  dear;  but  if  he  exceeds  this  limit 
he  is  stopped,  because  he  reaches  the  next  stopping  point  be- 
fore the  automatic  stop  has  been  made  inoperative  by  the  time- 
limit  apparatus. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific.— An  apparatus  made  by 
B.  F.  Wooding  has  been  used  on  this  road  for  several  months. 
Its  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  contact  rail,  lying  alongside  the 
running  rail.  It  is  a  comparatively  thin  blade,  placed  vertically. 
It  is  covered  by  another  rail  lying  alongside  and  pressed  against 
it  by  springs.  This  second  rail,  in  section,  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  L,  pivoted  at  its  lower  edge  so  as  to  turn  on  an 
axis  parallel  to  its  length.  The  short  member  of  the  I-  pro- 
tects the  fixed  rail  from  ice  and  snow.  The  member  carried  on 
the  locomotive  passes  between  these  two  rails,  pushing  the  cover- 
rail  to  one  side,  and  thus  makes  electrical  contact  with  both  the 
fixed  rail  and  the  cover,  throughout  their  length.  The  contact 
rail  is  not  straight,  but  for  a  part  of  its  length  bends  away  from 
the  track ;  and  by  means  of  this  change  of  direction,  which  gives 
a  slight  sidewisc  movement  to  the  member  depending  from  the 
engine  a  mechanical  as  well  as  an  electrical  effect  is  produced 
on  the  engine. 

Eric— Preparations  arc  being  made  for  an  experimental  in- 
stallation of  the  induction  apparatus  of  H.  D.  Patterson  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Patterson  puts  the  primary  of  a  transformer  on  the 
engine  and  the  secondary  is  fixed  on  the  roadbed.  There  is 
nothing  movable  on  the  ground. 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain.— The  experiments  of  the 
Safety  Block  Signal  Company  on  this  road  were  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gaselte,  January  31,  page  216. 

Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction. — The  despatchcr's  manual 
block  system,  with  cab  signals,  made  by  the  Northey-Simmen 
Company  is  in  use  on  this  road,  and  in  connection  with  it  there 
is  an  experimental  installation  of  automatic  stops.  (Five  other 
electric  roads  have  contracted  for  the  Simmcn  cab-signal  and 
despatching  system.)  An  account  of  the  Simmen  apparatus,  with 
some  illustrations,  was  given  in  our  issue  of  September  20,  last, 
page  516. 

.\ne  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — The  apparatus  of  the 
International  Signal  Company  and  of  the  Union  Switch  ft  Sig- 
nal Company,  noted  above,  arc  both  to  be  tried  on  this  road. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh— The  Gray-Thurbcr 
apparatus,  installed  on  this  road  some  time  ago,  has  been  changed 
in  some  of  its  details  and  will  be  tested  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  automatic  stop  of  the  Union  Switch  ft  Signal  Com- 
pany is  to  be  tried  also  on  this  road. 
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NATIONAL  VALUATION   CONVENTION  URGED. 


Concerted  Action  8hould  Be  Taken  to  Make  Ap- 
praiial    of    Railways    Economical,    Intelligent    and  Just. 

By  H.  Bortts. 


On  March  1  the  United  Stales  Senate  passed  a  federal  valu- 
ation act  which  had  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  the  same  day,  and  thus  became  a  law. 
Compliance  with  this  act  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
$5,000,000  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  at  least 
three  times  as  much,  or  about  $15,000,000,  by  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  during  the  next  three  to  five  years,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  work 
of  valuation  shall  he  done. 

The  above  estimates,  althougn  based  on  the  cost  oi  similar 
work  done  by  state  railway  commissions  and  railways,  arc, 
nevertheless,  susceptible  of  considerable  increase  or  decrease, 
depending  on  considerations  to  be  treated  below.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  may  be  said  that  instead  of  this  work  costing  $5,000,000 
and  $15,000,000,  it  might  be  made  to  cost  either  $3,000,000  and 
$9,000X100,  or  $6,000,000  and  $18,000,000,  according  to  the  amount 
of  preliminary  study  and  investigation  given  to  the  subject,  and 
the  efficiency  and  experience  of  the  organizations  formed  to  do 
the  work,  as  well  as  on  the  adaptability  of  the  organizations  to 
this  kind  of  work. 

The  ultimate  expense  to  the  government  will  consist  largely 
of  the  cost  of  checking  the  railroads'  figures  and  re-arranging 
and  re-compiling  them  for  statistical  and  other  purposes,  while 
the  ultimate  expense  to  the  railroad;  will  consist  of  many  dif- 
ferent items,  chief  among  them  those  for  doing  field  work ;  mak- 
ing up  new  maps  and  profiles;  making  blue  prints  of  maps  and 
profiles,  both  for  use  in  the  valuation  and  to  be  returned  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  making  computations  from 
data  taken  in  the  field,  and  classifying  and  compiling  them; 
abstracting  information  from  existing  records  and  compiling  it 
uniformly  with  that  obtained  from  the  field  notes;  and,  finally, 
checking  and  summarizing  all  of  the  details  involved  in  the 
above. 

The  ultimate  expense  of  the  foregoing,  both  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  railroads,  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on 
the  extent  to  which  existing  information  is  utilized;  in  the  case 
of  the  railroads,  on  the  extent  to  which  they  utilize  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  their  records,  and  in  the  case  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  extent  to  which  it  utilizes  the  information  furnished 
by  the  railroads. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,  which  is  as  yet  in  a 
developmental  stage,  there  always  exist  at  least  ihrec  equal 
possibilities  as  to  ultimate  cost,  these  heing  as  follow  s : 

(1)  A  fairly  low  cost  which  indicates,  and  is  the  result  of. 
thorough  preliminary'  study  and  investigation,  and  of  an  efficient 
and  experienced  organization. 

(2)  A  rather  high  cost  which  produces  quite  a  marked  effect 
upon  all  those  who  have  to  bear  the  expense,  and  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  insufficient  preliminary  study  and  investigation, 
and  of  inefficient  and  inexperienced  organization. 

(31  A  somewhat  moderate  cost,  that  is,  a  co<.t  which  would 
reflect  conditions  such  as  mentioned  under  each  of  the  above 
categories;  such  a  cost  for  example,  as  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  these  remarks. 

Now.  it  rests  entirely  with  (hose  who  arc  responsible  for  the 
authorization  of  these  expenditures  as  to  which  of  the  above 
marks  the  ultimate  cost  will  reach. 

The  valuations  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  states  have  cost 
the  railway  commissions  making  them  anywhere  from  $10  to 
$20  per  mile,  and  the  railroads  furnishing  such  valuations  to  the 
commissions,  two  to  four  times  that  much,  according  to  the 
degree  of  thorouphncss  with  which  they  have  been  made,  and 
the  amount  of  field  work  that  has  been  done.    When  it  is  re- 


membered that  all  these  valuations  were  merely  reproduction 
valuations,  and  therefore  involved  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
work  that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  valuation  act,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  cost  to  the  railroads  might  very  easily  run  up  to  an  average 
of  $75  per  mile  or  more,  and  the  cost  to  the  government  to  $25 
per  mile. 

Comparatively  few  railroads  in  this  country  have  made  valu- 
ations, and  but  a  very  small  part  of  those  that  have  done  so, 
have  had  any  kind  of  an  organization  exclusively  engaged  upon 
such  work.  Therefore,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  railroad  men 
in  this  country  who  have  had  any  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work  and  who  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Furthermore,  they  have  been  so  widely  scattered  that 
there  has  been  no  uniformity  in  their  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  many  of  the  important  elements  and  factors  entering 
into  a  valuation. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  that  a  definite  program  be  planned  and  laid  out  before 
each  road  starts  out  an  organization  upon  this  work. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Hail- 
way  Commissioners,  a  report  was  read  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  engineers  and  experts  of  the  various  commissions  who  had 
made  valuations  regarding  the  various  elements  entering  into 
valuation  of  public  utilities  were  set  out  in  detail,  and  it  was 
very  manifest  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding most  of  the  important  elements.  The  sam;  condition  is 
true  as  to  the  engineers  of  the  various  railroads.  They  differ 
just  as  widely  regarding  certain  questions  of  valuation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  differences  exist  as  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  railroads  and  the  experts  of  the  railroad  com- 
missions. This  clearly  shows  the  urgent  need  for  extensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  different  phases  of  this  subject 
by  a  national,  representative  and  competent  organization. 

While  it  is  only  intended,  in  this  article,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  urgent  need  of  the  creation  of  a  national 
valuation  committee,  or  commission,  or  association  composed  of 
men  experienced  in  valuation  matters  as  well  as  in  matters  in- 
volving a  knowledge  of  economics  and  of  transportation,  it 
might  nevertheless  be  well  to  point  out  specifically  a  few  of  the 
many  important  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  making  a 
valuation.  And  it  might  be  said  right  here,  that  unless  most 
of  these  problems  arc  solved  beforehand— and  they  are  easily 
susceptible  of  solution  by  such  a  national  valuation  organization 
as  is  here  to  be  recommended — they  will  be  solved  individually 
by  the  hundreds  of  railroads  making  valuations  and  at  an  enor- 
mous expense;  and  the  final  results  will  differ  so  widely  and 
radically  that  when  they  ultimately  come  up  for  adjudication  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  the  courts,  a  large 
number  of^  them  will  have  to  be  entirely  revised  and  altered, 
which  will*  add  tremendously  to  the  ultimate  cost.  Nor  is  this 
a  mere  theoretical  statement.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  based  on 
experience  which  is  bound  to  be  repeated  unless  it  is  properly 
guarded  against 

Among  the  most  important  needs  is  a  uniform  definition  and 
interpretation  of  the  following  terms,  together  with  the  specific 
enumeration  of  the  elements  embraced  by  each: 

Cost  of  reproduction,  new. 

Cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation 

Present  value. 

Original  cost 

Actual  cost 
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Original  cost  plus  additions  and  betterments. 
Commercial  valuation. 
Intangible  items. 
X  on-physical  items. 
1'hysical  items. 

Adaptation,  solidification  and  seasoning. 

Going  value 

Development  cost. 

Deficit  below  a  fair  return. 

Interest  during  construction. 

Engineering. 

Contingencies. 

Franchise  value. 

Working  capital. 

Unearned  increment. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  more  or  less  uniform  interpreta- 
tion oi  the  above  terms— where  such  is  possible— it  is  equally 
important  that  questions  such  as  the  following  be  considered 
and  discussed  and  agreed  upon  if  possible,  among  these  being: 

(1)  What  are  to  be  the  basic  theories  and  assumptions  that 
must  inevitably  be  made  in  undertaking  a  "reproduction  cost" 
valuation3  For  example,  should  it  be  assumed  that  in  repro- 
ducing a  road,  a  partly  completed  portion  will  be  turned  over  to 
operation,  or  should  it  be  assumed  that  nothing  would  be  turned 
over  to  operation  until  the  entire  road  is  reproduced? 

<2»  What  is  to  be  the  dividing  line,  if  there  is  one,  between 
physical,  and  intangible  or  non-physical,  items? 

(3)  How  is  "depreciation"  to  be  considered  in  a  valuation? 

(4)  What  should  be  the  "program  of  construction"  for  "re- 
production valuation"  purposes,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  to  be 
followed  in  determining  sources  of  material,  labor,  and  freight 
charges? 

(5)  How  should  the  construction  period  during  which  there 
will  be  no  revenues  from  operation  be  determined  for  purposes 
of  ascertaining  interest  and  other  charges  dependent  upon  the 
period  of  construction? 

(6)  How  should  apportionment  be  made  of  each  kind  and 
class  of  property  between  the  several  states  and  the  several 
sections  within  the  states,  as  well  as  between  the  several  ac- 
counts emb:  i    i^CWr  property? 

(7)  What  uniCprice*  should  be  used?  The  average  for  the 
preceding  year  or  five  years  or  what? 

(8)  What  methods  should  be  used  in  valuing  right-of-way, 
station  and  terminal  grounds  and  real  estate? 

(9)  How  should  government-granted  lands  and  vacated  streets 
and  alleys  owned  or  used  by  the  railroads  be  treated? 

There  arc  many  tti..re  equally  important  questions  which  the 
limitations  of  this  article  do  not  permit  mentioning.  There  is, 
however,  one  subject  that  cannot  be  properly  omitted,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  forms  ior  held  data,  for  office  compilation  and 
for  final  return  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
matter  is  of  even  more  urgent  and  immediate  importance. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  above  represent  only  a  few 
of  the  points  that  require  discussion  and  interpretation  in  a 
"reproduction  cost"  valuation,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  "original  cost,"  stock  and  bond  value,  and  all  the  other  fac- 
tors called  for  in  the  national  valuation  act  will  require  even 
more  of  study,  investigation,  discussion  and  interpretation,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  how  extremely  important  and  urgent  is  the  need 
for  a  national  valuation  organization. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  following  suggestions  concern- 
ing an  adequate  organization,  arc  offered : 

First,  that  each  railroad  system  engaged  in  working  up  the 
information  required  by  the  national  valuation  act  appoint  two 
committees,  one  to  be  an  "advisory'  committee,"  and  the  other 
a  "working  committee,"  the  advisory  committee  to  be  made  up 
somewhat  as  follows: 

O)  The  chief  engineer  or  his  principal  assistant. 

(2)  The  general  counsel  or  one  of  his  principal  associates. 
(2)  The  auditor  or  one  of  his  principal  assistants 


(4)  The  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  or 
his  principal  assistant. 

(5)  A  responsible  representative  of  the  executive's  or  comp- 
troller's officc. 

(6)  The  valuation  engineer,  who  should  be  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

The  working  committee  to  be  made  up  somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  The  valuation  engineer  (above  mentioned)  chairman. 

(2)  An  assistant  in  charge  of  accounting  and  historical  fea- 
tures. 

(3)  An  assistant  in  charge  of  engineering  department  features. 

(4)  An  assistant  in  charge  of  stock  and  bond  and  securities 
features. 

(5)  An  assistant  in  charge  of  "reproduction"  cost  valuations 
"to  date"  and  the  working  up  of  all  other  features  in  a  uniform 
manner. 

The  great  advantage  of  an  organization  of  this  kind  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  would  insure  thorough  and  authoritative  results 
and  would  prevent  considerable  duplication  of  interdepartmental 
work  involving  great  expense. 

Second,  that  a  national  valuation  convention  be  assembled  at 
a  very  early  date,  to  be  constituted  somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  One  valuation  engineer  from  each  railroad  system  in  the 
country. 

(2)  The  valuation  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

(3)  A  valuation  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. 

(4)  A  valuation  committee  from  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association. 

(5)  A  valuation  committee  from  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  Commissioners 

(6)  A  valuation  committee  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

(7)  Those  private  consulting  engineers  of  the  country  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  valuation  of  public  utilities. 

Third,  that  a  committee  of  seven,  to  be  made  up  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  seven  classes  of  representatives  above  de- 
scribed, be  given  the  authority  to  name  temporary  officers  for 
the  convention  and  to  act  as  a  nominating  committee  during  the 
course  of  the  entire  convention. 

Fourth,  that  everyone  attending  this  convention  as  an  ac- 
credited representative  come  prepared  to  bring  up  and  discuss 
in  concrete  form,  all  questions  that  have  come  up  in  the  course 
of  their  valuation  experience,  particularly  with  reference  to  de- 
sirable methods  and  organization  for  the  purposes  of  this  na- 
tional valuation. 

Fifth,  that  committees  be  appointed  or  elected  for  both  the 
purposes  of  expediting  the  work  of  the  convention  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  for  which  the  convention  was  assembled; 
these  committees  to  have  their  meetings  stenographically  reported 
and  the  minutes  issued  as  bulletins  not  later  than  one  week 
after  each  meeting  of  each  committee  is  held. 

Sixth,  that  at  this  convention  a  permanent  organization  or 
association  be  formed  and  officers  elected.  This  association  to 
convene  again  in  six  months,  and  annually  thereafter. 

As  previously  stated,  the  limitations  of  this  article  do  not 
permit  of  going  into  many  important  details,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  the  aim  and  purpose  merely  to  point  out  in  a  general 
way  a  few  of  the  more  important  and  immediate  needs  of 
both  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
towards  working  up  a  satisfactory  program  for  the  economical 
and  efficient  prosecution  of  the  federal  valuation;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  remarks  and  the  resulting  discussion  and  comment 
will  crystallize  into  some  definite  and  well  thought  out  action. 

The  above  remarks  are  written  with  a  full  realization  that 
the  suggestions  contained  therein  will  meet  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  many  railroad  officials,  engineers,  experts  and 
others,  mostly  on  the  ground  that  they  seem  rather  novel,  which 
to  many  people  is  synonymous  with  the  word  impracticable.  At 
the  same  <itne  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  as  many  more 
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who,  because  of  their  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
will  agree  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  some  concerted 
action  somewhat  along  the  above  lines.  Of  this  the  writer  feels 
convinced,  and  the  conviction  is  founded  on  intimate  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  during  three  years  in  which  he  has  been 
constantly  in  charge  of  making  valuations,  explaining  them  to 
railroad  commissions,  taking  an  active  part  at  valuation  confer- 
ences, and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  work  done  by  others 
through  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Whether  the  above  suggestions  meet  iwith  favor  or  with  op- 
position is  of  relatively  small  importance.  The  main  object  of 
this  article,  as  stated  before,  is  to  bring  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject before  all  those  who  are  vitally  interested;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  bring  forth  discussion  which  will  ultimately  tend 
towards  economy  and  efficiency. 

ARBITRATION    OF   THE   FIREMEN'S  WAGE 
CONTROVERSY. 


In  the  arbitration  proceedings  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  on  Thursday  last,  W.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the 
firemen's  brotherhood,  began  his  summing  up  of  the  case.  He 
said  that  those  eastern  railroads  which  have  not  yet  put  the 
ten-hour  day  into  effect  should  be  made  to  do  so,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  uniformity. 

Referring  to  the  railroads'  statement  that  the  granting  of  the 
men's  demands  would  standardize  the  rates  of  wages  for  all 
the  firemen  on  the  roads  involved,  regardless  of  the  roads'  ability 
to  pay  the  increased  rates  or  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
men,  Mr.  Carter  said :  "We  do  not  ask  the  same  rate  of  wages 
for  all  firemen  on  these  54  roads.  Our  demands  arc  based  on 
a  scale  divided  into  twelve  groups  asking  for  a  separate  mini- 
mum rate  for  each  of  the  classes  of  service  set  forth.  The 
groups  are  so  arranged  that  the  men  on  the  larger  engines, 
having  a  greater  productive  efficiency,  shall  be  paid  a  higher 
minimum  rate  than  the  men  on  the  smaller  and  less  productive 
engines.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  asking  the  same 
rate  for  the  fireman  whose  labor  is  not  as  productive  of  rev- 
enue as  his  brother  fireman  whose  efficiency  and  productive 
ability  is  much  greater.  The  scale  of  wages  set  forth  in  the 
demand  is  classified  according  to  the  weight  of  the  locomotive 
on  drivers  which  we  are  emphatically  of  the  belief  represents 
in  the  most  practical  and  fairest  way  the  productive  power  to 
the  roads." 

Referring  to  the  plea  of  the  railroads  that  they  were  finan- 
cially unable  to  grant  the  demands,  Mr.  Carter  said:  "I  don't 
know  of  any  other  class  of  employers  but  the  eastern  railroad 
managers  who  would  ask  their  men  to  work  for  less  because 
their  balance  in  the  bank  was  decreasing.  The  poor  or  small 
road  generally  uses  a  smaller  sire  engine,  and  the  rate  which 
we  ask  this  commission  to  award  us  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  engine." 

The  western  roads,  he  claimed,  have  always  been  more  liberal 
in  their  treatment  of  labor  in  wage  controversies  than  the  east- 
ern roads.  "No!»ody  has  said,  up  to  the  present  time,"  Mr. 
Carter  continued,  "that  our  demands  are  excessive,  and  we 
think  we  have  been  more  than  fair  in  asking  for  rates  slightly 
less  than  those  that  arc  being  paid  on  the  western  roads.  There 
has  been  much  criticism  directed  at  the  Erdman  act  method 
of  arbitration  by  the  roads  on  the  ground  that  it  generally 
resulted  in  a  compromise  being  effected.  Gentlemen  of  the 
commission,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  compromise  in  this  case;  we 
do  not  want  yon  to  split  the  difference.  If  we  arc  entitled  to 
all  that  we  ask  for  give  it  to  us.  I  trust  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  this  commission." 

In  concluding  the  case  for  the  railroads,  on  Saturday  last. 
Elisha  Lcc.  chairman  of  the  conference  committee  of  man- 
agers, said :  "Since  these  arbitration  proceedings  started,  the 
situntton  of  the  railways  has  undergone  great  changes.  The 
most  startling  of  these  has  been  through  the  floods  of  the 


Middle  West  The  entire  railway  system  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
was  practically  put  out  of  business  for  five  days.  On  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  an  aggregate  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  steel  bridge  work  was  washed  away,  and  we  under- 
stand the  New  York  Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  each 
have  to  pay  out  more  than  $3,000,000  in  repairs  to  property 
alone.  To  repair  and  replace  the  railways  affected  by  this 
disaster  will  practically  wipe  out  the  surplus  earnings  of  many 
railroads.  In  other  cases  dividends  will  be  threatened.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  all  such  damage  must  be  retrieved 
out  oi  current  earnings  and  cannot  be  charged  to  capita].  There 
was  never  a  more  striking  nor  more  unexpected  object  lesson 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  railway  company  to  earn  a  sur- 
plus adequate  to  protect  its  credit  and  enable  it  to  take  care 
of  expensive  emergencies. 

"Since  this  board  was  constituted  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
has  passed  a  law  providing  that  the  cost  of  all  grade  crossing 
removals  shall  be  borne  by  the  railroads  atone.  To  carry  the 
law  out  fully  would  cost  one  company  alone  $60.000.000 — so 
it  has  been  publicly  stated.  A  few  days  ago  the  state  of  New 
York  passed  an  extra  crew  law— and  we  understand  it  was 
supported  by  our  firemen  friends— which  is  expected  to  cost 
the  railroads  of  that  state  some  $2,000,000  per  year.  New 
Jersey  followed  suit  with  a  similar  law  expected  to  cost  about 
$500,000  per  year. 

"It  has  been  urged  that  railway  labor  should  be  more  highly 
paid  and  that  to  make  this  possible  freight  rates  should  be 
raised.  Without  urging  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rising 
costs  of  materials,  wages,  and  even  capital  itself,  do  not  justify 
increasing  rates,  we  can,  nevertheless,  urge  that  even  this  remedy 
would  be  no  panacea  for  this  circle  of  increasing  railway 
wages.  The  move  would  go  on  all  the  stronger.  When  the 
public,  through  commissions,  through  mandatory  legislation  or 
through  arbitration  under  the  law,  assesses  additional  payments 
to  be  made  out  of  railway  revenues,  that  same  public  in  effect 
levies  an  additional  tax  upon  itself — unseen  and  intangible  for 
the  moment,  perhaps,  but  inevitable  in  its  effect.  This  public 
little  realizes  how  agencies  acting  presumably  in  its  behalf  are 
piling  up  the  burdens  on  the  railroads.  That  public  dimly 
imagines  that  it  is  the  capitalists  of  Wall  street  who  are  being 
injured. 

"But  it  is  not  so.  The  railway  managers  of  the  country  arc 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  public— that  public  which  is  entitled 
to  have  efficient  transportation  facilities  at  reasonable  rates. 
It  is  entitled  to  enjoy  rates  based  upon  real  capital  invested. 
It  should  pay  rates  which  will  yield  proper  wages  to  railway 
labor  and  a  sufficient  return  upon  the  capital  necessary  to  pro- 
vide proper  facilities.  But  this  is  the  fundamental  question  this 
board  has  to  answer — it  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  problem 
which  the  public  itself  must  solve: 

"Shall  we,  in  our  desire  to  escape  the  rocks  of  both  Scylla 
and  Charyhdis,  steer  far  away  from  the  possible  payment  of 
undue  returns  upon  railway  capital  that  we  may  be  wrecked 
through  arbitrary  additions  to  railway  expenses  both  by  legis- 
lation as  well  as  by  such  movements  as  this,  designed,  as  we 
believe,  to  give  a  class  of  men  more  than  their  proper  share 
of  the  funds  available  for  the  payment  of  wages?" 

Tlie  terms  of  the  award  will  be  made  known  by  April  23. 


Rome  to  Naples  Railway. — Works  are  now  in  progress  on 
different  points  of  the  new  line  from  Rome  to  Naples  through 
Pozzuoli,  which  it  was  decided  to  construct  after  the  govern- 
ment took  over  the  private  railway  companies  in  1905,  in  order 
to  do  away  with  the  present  detour  through  Frosinome,  and  en- 
sure better  communication  between  the  two  Italian  cities.  The 
total  length  will  be  133  miles,  against  155  miles  by  the  existing 
route,  and  the  total  expenditure  involved  is  estimated  at  $26.- 
600.000,  apart  from  the  $1,600,000  which  will  be  required  for  im- 
proving and  transforming  the  central  station  which  is  located 
at  Naples. 
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SOUTHERN   RAILWAY  FREIGHT  STATION 
AND  OFFICE  BUILDING  AT 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  completed  an  inbound  freight  sta- 
tion and  office  building  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  is  of  the  most 
modern  construction.  The  building  extends  for  two  city  blocks, 
being  divided  in  the  center  by  the  intervening  street.  Con- 
sequently it  has  the  appearance  of  two  separate  buildings,  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  grojind  floor,  which  is  on  the  track  level, 
extends  continuously  through  the  two  blocks.  The  building  extends 
along  Madison  avenue,  from  Mitchell  street  to  Peters  street, 
being  divided  by  Nelson  street  above  the  first  floor.   The  section 


livery  of  freight,  ample  facilities  for  the  reception  of  freight  for 
shipment  being  provided  by  the  company's  three  outbound  freight 
stations,  one  located  just  west  of  the  new  building  and  running 
its  entire  length,  and  the  others  at  convenient  points  for  ship- 
pers in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  new  station  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  close  to  the  financial  and  the  wholesale 
and  retail  business  districts,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  main 
lines  of  electric  railway  traffic,  the  office  building  fronting  on 
the  plaza  of  the  Atlanta  terminal  station.  The  grades  of  the 
several  streets  leading  from  the  station  arc  low,  and  the  streets 
themselves  arc  well  paved  and  not  overcrowded  with  street  rail- 
way tracks,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  conditions  which  usually 
surround  freight  terminals. 

Both  structures  are  built  in  the  latest  type  of  fircproofed  con- 
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Floor  Plant  of  New  Freight  Station  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


between  Mitchell  and  Nelson  streets  is  six  stories  high,  and  that 
between  Nelson  and  Peters  streets  three  stories.  For  conveni- 
ence the  six  floor  section  will  be  referred  to  as  the  office  build- 
ing, and  the  three  floor  section  as  the  freight  building.  Con- 
struction work  was  started  on  March  21.  1911,  and  was  carried 
on  continuously,  the  freight  building  being  ready  for  occupancy 
on  September  1,  1912,  and  the  office  building.  December  1.  1912. 
Both  sections  of  the  building  have  been  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  placing  of  additional  floors  in  the  future. 

The  office  building  houses  the  various  departments  located  in 
Atlanta,  including  the  assistant  to  president,  the  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  the  general  freight  agent,  the  assistant  general 


struction  The  freight  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  through- 
out—  footings,  columns,  walls, 'floors  and  roof.  The  office  build- 
ing has  a  reinforced  concrete  frame,  including  footings,  columns 
and  floors,  the  space  between  the  exterior  columns  and  around 
them  being  filled  with  pressed  brick.  All  partitions  between 
rooms  arc  built  cither  of  concrete,  brick  or  hollow  terra  cotta 
tile.  In  the  freight  rooms  of  the  freight  building  there  are  brick 
lire  walls  at  intervals  of  about  150  ft.,  the  few  openings  in  which 
arc  automatically  closed  in  case  of  fire  by  rolling  doors  covered 
with  sheet  steel,  so  as  to  confine  any  lire  which  may  break  out 
entirely  to  one  compartment.  The  many  doorways  in  each 
freight  room  required  for  the  rapid  receipt  and  delivery  of 


Plan  of  Southern  Freight  Houses  and  Track  Connections  at  Atlanta. 


freight  agents,  the  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  the  coal 
freight  agent,  the  live  stock  agent,  the  superintendent,  and  other 
traffic  and  operating  officers  who  have  been  located  in  different 
office  buildings.  The  four  upper  floors  fumish  space  for  these 
offices,  while  the  two  lower  floors,  that  on  the  track  level,  and 
that  on  the  street  level  arc  used  as  part  of  the  inbound  freight 
station.  The  freight  building  is  given  over  to  freight  station 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  second  and  third 
floors,  which  are  used  for  the  offices  of  the  local  freight  agent 
and  the  stationery  department. 
This  inbound  freight  station  is  used  exclusively  for  the  de- 


freight  are  closed  by  rolling  steel  shutters,  and  the  transoms 
above  the  doors  have  steel  bar  frames  and  are  glazed  with  wire 
glass.  In  both  buildings  all  windows  which  may  be  exposed  to 
fire  in  neighboring  structures,  such  as  on  the  track  side  and  on 
the  Nelson  street  face  have  steel  frames  and  sash,  and  are  glazed 
with  polished  wire  glass.  The  stair  halls  in  the  freight  building 
arc  entirely  disclosed  by  concrete  walls,  the  stairs  are  of  concrete, 
the  doorways  have  steel  frames  and  the  doors  arc  covered  with 
sheet  steel.  All  freight  elevator  shafts  have  steel  encased  sliding 
doors.  All  freight  rooms  have  standard  fire  plugs  connected  to 
the  fire  mains  so  that  although  no  part  of  the  structure  itself 
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can  burn,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  restrict  any  fire 
which  may  start  in  the  merchandise  stored  in  the  buildings  to  the 
room  in  which  it  started. 

The  freight  building  extends  from  Nelson  street  viaduct  south 
towards  Peters  street  viaduct  for  a  distance  of  464  ft.  It  has 
a  width  of  50  ft.,  and  is  three  stories  high,  the  total  height 
above  the  driveway  level  being  about  47  ft.  The  lowest  or  first 
floor  is  the  one  on  which  all  freight  will  he  removed  from  the 
cars  and  transferred  to  drays  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  build- 
ing. On  this  side  a  granite  paved  driveway  having  a  minimum 
width  of  36  ft.  extends  from  Garnet  street  on  the  south,  under 
Nelson  and  Mitchell  streets  and  the  Atlanta  terminal  station  to 
Madison  avenue  near  Hunter  street  on  the  north,  which  will 
permit  the  handling  of  a  vast  amount  of  traffic  without  undue 
congestion,  Preighl  may  also  be  carried  by  any  one  of  the  live 
elevator!  in  the  building,  each  having  a  capacity  of  8,000  lbs., 
to  the  second  floor  where  two  bridges  span  the  low  level  team- 
way  just  described,  and  enable  vehicles  to  drive  up  to  the  build- 
ing direct  from  Madison  avenue.  Each  of  these  bridges  has  a 
width  of  65  ft.  between  curbs,  and  is  paved  with  crcosotcd  wcjod 
blocks  on  a  waterproofed  concrete  floor. 

The  entire  lower  floor  of  the  freight  building,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  floor  are  to  be  used  for  freight  rooms,  the 
total  area  being  slightly  over  39,000  sq.  it.  The  local  agent's 
office  will  occupy  the  Nelson  street  end  of  the  second  and  third 
tl>  k  ITS]  an  area  of  12.600  sc|.  ft.  The  stationer  will  occupy  about 
half  of  the  third  floor,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  second  floor, 
an  area  of  about  18.000  sq.  ft  The  part  of  the  building  which 
is  to  be  used  for  offices  is  finished  in  oak,  and  has  all  the  equip- 
ment found  in  modern  office  buildings  of  the  highest  class. 

The  office  building  is.  situated  between  Mitchell  and  Nelson 
streets,  having  a  length  of  237  ft.,  a  width  of  50  ft.,  and  a  total 
height  above  the  tcamway  paving  of  a  little  over  91  ft.  The 
lower  or  track  level  floor,  and  about  three- fourths  of  the  second 
floor  arc  to  be  used  as  freight  rooms,  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing being  devoted  to  olfice  use.  The  floor  area  for  freight  pur- 
poses is  about  19.100  sq.  ft.,  and  that  for  office  purposes  about  49,000 
sq.  ft.  The  equipment  of  the  freight  rooms  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  freight  rooms  of  the  freight  building,  except  that  there  arc 
but  two  freight  elevators  in  this  building.  On  the  second  floor 
there  are  two  bridges  spanning  the  low  level  tcamway  and  af- 
fording a  direct  connection  with  Madison  avenue,  each  having  a 
clear  width  between  curbs  of  31  ft.,  or  approximately  one-half 
the  width  of  those  of  the  freight  building. 

The  offices  on  the  second  to  the  sixth  floors  inclusive  are 
reached  either  by  concrete  stairs  encased  in  white  Georgia  marble, 
or  by  two  passenger  elevators.  There  are  74  rooms  on  these 
five  floors,  the  smallest  having  an  area  of  63  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
largest  6.570  sq.  ft.  The  offices  are  finished  in  oak,  with  hardwood 
floors,  and  most  of  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  telephone,  bell 
and  fan  outlets,  there  befog  the  usual  general  equipment  of  water 


plugs  and  hose  for  fire  protection,  mail  chutes,  dumb-waiters  and 
tariff  carriers. 

These  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is  also  used 
for  operating  the  elevators,  and  are  heated  by  steam,  both  being 
supplied  by  the  power  plant  of  the  Atlanta  terminal  station  just 
across  Mitchell  street  from  the  office  building.  A  power  plant 
to  serve  these  buildings  was  designed  and  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  construct  it  at  the  Peters  street  end  of  the  freight 
building,  but  it  was  later  considered  advisable  to  postpone  the 


Mitchell  Street  End  of  Office  Building. 

work  for  the  present,  and  obtain  the  light  and  heat  from  the  At- 
lanta terminal  company,  which  now  serves  the  outbound  freight 
house  and  the  transfer  sheds  of  the  Madison  avenue  station. 

The  reinforced  concrete  of  both  buildings  was  designed  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Plain 
and  Reinforced  Concrete,  which  arc  more  conservative  than  the 
standards  used  in  many  examples  of  this  type  of  construction. 
The  design  and  construction  of  these  buildings  were  handled 
under  the  supervision  of  R.  Herman,  chief  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures.  H.  W.  Hesselbach  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  H.  S.  Koilenbaugh,  the  engineer  in  charge.  R.  M. 
W  alker  &  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  were  the  contractors. 


New  Inbound  Freight  Station  with  Old  Outbound  Station  In  Foreground. 
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ARTICULATED   ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR  THE   NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

After  a  series  of  tests  on  the  Harlem  division  of  the  New 
York  Central,  an  cight-motos  articulated.  fiOO-volt  direct  current 
electric  locomotive  has  been  placed  in  service  on  the  electrified 
section  at  New  York  and  an  order  placed  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  nine  others  of  the  same  design. 

The  locomotives  in  service  up  to  this  time  on  the  New  York 
Central's  electric  zone  weigh  approximately  2.10.000  lbs.  Those 
of  the  new  design  are  considerably  lighter,  weighing  200.000  lbs.. 


latest  step  has  Ixren  the  addition  of  motors  to  the  guiding  trucks 
so  that  the  entire  weight  is  available  for  adhesion.  A  still 
greater  separation  of  the  fixed  wheel  base  and  the  guiding  trucks 
lengthened  the  machine  so  as  to  necessitate  constructing  the 
running  gear  in  two  sections,  with  a  spring-connected,  articulated 
joint  between  the  frames.  The  cab  is  siipjmrted  on  the  two 
parts  of  the  frame  on  center  pins.  Each  section  is  equipped 
with  one  rigid  and  one  swivel  four-wheel  truck.  The  rigid  truck 
•s  built  up  of  heavy  steel  castings,  the  side  frames  being  of  a 
iruss  pattern.  The  end  frames  and  center  cross  frames  are  steel 
castings  securely  lilted  to  the  side  frames  and  supporting  the 


Side  Elevation  of  the  New  York  Central'*  Latest  Type  of  Electric  Locomotive. 


but  the  entire  weight  is  carried  on  the  drivers  while  in  the  older 
type  the  weight  on  drivers  v\a-  mily  140.000  lbs.  The  new  loco- 
motives arc  designed  with  a  view  to  continuous  high  speed,  and 
it  is  claimed  they  will  exert  sufficient  tractive  effort  to  haul  a 
train  weighing  1.000  tons  at  60  miles  per  hour.  In  regular  serv- 
ice they  can  develop  1,400  h.  p.  continuously  and  as  high  as 
5,000  h.  p.  for  short  periods. 

The  original  New  York  Central  electric  locomotives  had  a 
two-wheel  guiding  truck  at  either  end,  with  2S.0OO  lbs.  on  the 


magnet  poles.  The  magnetic  circuit  of  each  truck  consists  of 
the  armatures  mounted  on  the  axles,  the  magnet  poles  carried  on 
the  end  frames,  the  side  frames  and  an  additional  magnet  bar 
forming  a  path  in  parallel  with  the  side  frames.  The  weight  is 
carried  on  semi-elliptic  and  coil  springs  resting  on  the  journal 
boxes. 

The  main  frame  of  the  locomotive  is  a  Ih>x  girder  built  up  of 
10-in.  channels  with  j4-in.  top  and  bottom  cover  plates.  It  is 
36  in.  wide  and  22  ft.  long  and  is  bolted  to  the  top  member  of 


Electric  Locomotive  with  Articulated  Frame  Connection  and  Eight  Motors. 


axle.  There  were  four  pairs  of  driving  wheels,  each  carrying 
the  armature  of  a  direct  current,  bipolar,  gcarless  motor.  To 
improve  the  riding  qualities,  a  four-wheel  guiding  truck  was  sub- 
stituted in  a  more  recent  design.  A  further  development  in  a 
subsequent  type  was  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  guiding 
trucks  and  the  rigid  wheel  base.  The  riding  qualities  were  im- 
proved, but  at  a  loss  in  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  locomo- 
tive; for  about  S0.000  lbs.  were  added  to  the  weight  on  the 
trucks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  guiding  the  locomotive.  The 


the  rigid  truck,  extending  forward  over  the  center  plate  of  the 
leading  truck  and  backward  to  the  hinge  which  connects  the  two 
halves  oi  the  frame.  The  main  frames  carry  in  their  top  plates 
the  center  pins  which  support  the  weight  of  the  cab.  These 
center  pins  arc  hollow  and  servo  as  air  passages,  the  box  girder 
acting  as  a  distributing  reservoir  for  the  air  delivered  from  the 
blower  in  the  cab  to  cool  the  motors.  The  construction  of  the 
swivel  or  leading  truck  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rigid  truck, 
except  that  it  is  connected  by  a  center  pin  to  the  main  frame. 
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While  the  locomotive  has  a  total  wheel  base  of  45  ft.  7  in.,  the 
greatest  rigid  wheel  base  is  6  ft.  6  in. 

The  cab  is  35  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide  and  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  consisting  of  a  motorman's  compartment  at  either  end 
and  a  central  section  containing  the  air  compressors,  blowers, 
contactors  and  rheostats,  grouped  so  that  they  are  conveniently 
accessible  for  inspection  and  repair.  There  is  a  platform  on 
either  end  of  the  locomotive,  from  which  access  to  the  cab  is 
obtained  through  doors.  The  field  poles  of  the  eight  bipolar 
motors  arc  carried  on  the  truck  frames,  which  form  the  mag- 
netic circuit.  There  are  four  independent  magnetic  circuits  in 
the  locomotive  corresponding  to  the  four  trucks.  The  magnetic 
flux  path  on  each  truck  passes  in  scries  through  the  fields  and 
armature  of  one  motor,  through  the  center  transom  and  the 
fields  and  armature  of  the  second  motor  to  the  end  frame,  and 
then  returns  to  the  starting  point  through  the  two  side  frames 
and  a  reinforcing  magnet  bar  lying  parallel  with  the  frames. 
The  motor  is  practically  enclosed,  and  the  field  coils  are  water- 
proofed and  armored.  Each  field  coil  is  wound  in  a  brass  shell, 
the  windings  being  in  two  decks  of  flat  ribbon  copper  laid  side 
by  side.  The  outside  turn  is  covered  with  insulation  and  an 
armor  of  sheet  steel  is  clamped  over  it,  filling  the  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  shell  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  windings 
from  water  or  mechanical  injury.  End  shields  are  provided  for 
each"  motor,  which  render  it  dust-tight  and  as  nearly  water-tight 
as  is  possible  in  a  motor  equipped  with  outlets  for  forced  ven- 
tilation. 

Each  motor  at  its  one  hour  rating  has  a  capacity  of  325  am- 
peres on  600  volts,  or  a  continuous  rating  of  260  amperes  on  600 
volts  under  forced  ventilation.  For  the  complete  equipment  of 
eight  motors,  this  corresponds  to  a  capacity  of  13.500  lbs.  tractive 
effort  at  54  miles  an  hour  for  the  one  hour  rating,  and  10.000 
lbs.  tractive  effort  at  60  miles  an  hour  continuously.  The  motors 
are  electrically  connected  in  parallel  permanently,  in  pairs,  and 
the  pairs  may  be  connected  in  three  combinations,  series,  series- 
parallel  and  parallel.  They  are  insulated  for  1.200  volts,  so  that 
if  at  any  future  time  it  should  be  desired  to  operate  the  locomo- 
tive on  that  voltage,  the  pairs  of  motors  can  be  changed  from 
parallel  to  scries  connections  and  the  same  speeds  and  control 
combinations  obtained  as  on  600  volts. 

The  control  equipment  is  the  Sprague-Gencral  Electric  Type 
M.  The  external  regulating  resistance,  divided  into  four  parts, 
is  directly  connected,  each  part  to  a  pair  of  motors  permanently 
grouped  in  parallel.  The  pairs  of  motors  with  their  respective 
resistances  arc  connected  in  series  on  the  first  point  of  the  con- 
troller. The  resistance  is  varied  through  eight  points  and  finally 
short-circuited  on  the  ninth  or  running  point.  The  pairs  are 
then  operated  similarly  in  series-parallel  with  all  resistance  cut 
out  on  the  seventeenth  point.  Finally  all  of  the  pairs  are  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  the  twenty-fourth  step  a  running  point. 
This  provides  a  control  with  nine  steps  series,  eight  steps  series- 
parallel  and  seven  steps  parallel.  The  transition  between  series 
and  series-parallel  is  effected  without  opening  the  motor-circuit, 
and  there  is  no  appreciable  reduction  in  tractive  effort  during  the 
change.  The  smooth  transition  between  points,  both  rheostatic 
and  transitional,  permits  motor  operation  close  to  the  slipping 
point  of  the  wheels.  The  locomotive  weight  on  the  drivers  is  so 
proportioned  thit  the  motors  operate  safely  up  to  the  slipping 
point,  which  serves  as  a  limit  to  prevent  overloading  the  motors. 
The  transition  between  all  four  pairs  of  motors  in  scries  to 
series-parallel  is  accomplished  by  short-circuiting  two  of  the 
pairs  of  motors  during  the  instant  of  transfer.  The  transition 
between  series  parallel  and  parallel  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
standard  bridge  method.  The  motor  cutout  switches  are  con- 
nected so  that  any  pair  of  motors  may  be  cut  out  of  circuit. 
The  locomotive  will  operate  when  a  pair  of  motors  is  cut  out 
with  two  groupings  of  the  motors,  the  first  with  two  pairs  of 
motors  in  scries  and  the  second  with  three  pairs  of  motors  in 
parallel. 

For  protection  against  short  circuits  all  the  main  fuse  boxes 
are  of  the  copper  ribbon  type,  fitted  with  hinged  covers  to  facili- 


tate fuse  renewal*.  The  box  is  provided  with  a  magnetic  blow- 
out, which  is  energized  by  the  current  passing  through  the  fuse 
The  main  fuse  hoses  arc  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  over- 
head trolley  and  to  the  third  rail  shoes  in  order  to  protect  the 
wiring  circuits  near  the  source  of  supply.  Each  pair  of  motors 
is  locally  protected  by  a  fuse  box.  The  main  switch  is  provided 
with  a  blowout  to  that  heavy  currents  may  be  opened  without 
damage.  An  ammeter  is  located  at  each  engineer's  position  and 
records  the  current  in  the  circuit  of  one  pair  of  motors.  The 
main  motor  rheostats  are  formed  of  cast-iron  grids  mounted  in 
a  frame  and  ii  sulated  in  mica.  The  rheostat  boxes  arc  as- 
sembled in  the  monitor  deck  of  the  locomotive. 

Current  is  collected  by  eight  under  running  third-rail  shoes,  or 
by  two  overhead  trolleys  when  on  gaps  in  the  third  rail.  The 
trolleys  arc  of  the  pantograph  type  and  are  pneumatically  oper- 
ated from  either  end  of  the  cab  by  a  foot-operated  valve.  The 
trolley  is  held  in  a  raised  position  only  while  the  valve  is  held 
open  by  the  engineer's  foot. 

The  blower  set  for  ventilating  the  driving  motors  is  located 


End  View  of  the  New  York  Central's  Electric  Locomotive. 

in  the  central  compartment  of  the  cab  and  has  a  capacity  of 
24.000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute;  it  is  driven  by  a  series  wound 
motor  of  the  railway  type.  The  air  compressor  is  two-stage, 
motor  driven  with  a  piston  displacement  of  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
minute  when  pumping  against  a  tank  pressure  of  135  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  compressed  air,  in  passing  from  the  low  pres- 
sure to  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  is  conducted  through  radiating 
pipes  under  the  platform  of  the  cab.  This  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture and  allows  condensation  of  moisture  before  entering  the 
high  pressure  cylinder.  Front  the  high  pressure  cylinder  it  is 
delivered  into  a  series  of  four  air  reservoirs,  each  16  in.  x  90  in. 
These  are  located  under  the  IliMir  of  the  cab  and  are  connected  in 
scries.  10  afford  further  opportunity  for  radiation  and  condensa- 
tion. Leach  type  I.  double  pneumatic  sandcrs  are  provided  and 
the  bell  is  fitted  with  the  Sampson  automatic  ringer.  All  wiring 
is  drawn  through  conduits  and  is  carefully  protected  from 
mechanical  injury. 
The  principal  data  and  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Length  in»ii]e  of       .  Uc*  55  ft.  *  in. 

Length  over  cah  jj  (|, 

Height  over  eal>  12  ft.  >  in. 

Height  »itli  tr„|ley  t).,nn  14  ft.  6  in. 

Hi  ..■  ■  mtli  Ir.illry  miinirg  ]<  ft.  1  in. 

WiitUi  over  all  |0  ft. 

Total  wheel  Iwv .   45  ft.  7  in. 

Rigi'l  wheel  ba«e  5  ft.  anil  6  ft.  6  in. 

Total  weight   200.000  Ih*. 

Weight  per  axle  ,  .    JS.000  lfc«. 

Dead  weight  per  axle   o..«»5  Ih*. 
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NEW  YORK'S  FREIGHT  TERMINAL  PROBLEM. 


Necessity  for  a  New  Policy,  Peculiar  Difficulties  Encoun- 
tered and  8ome  of  the  More  Interesting  Solutions  Offered. 


New  York  has  done  less  to  develop  its.  port  along  modern 
lines  than  any  other  important  shipping  center  in  the  world 
and  is  far  behind  many  naturally  inferior  ports  as  regards  ade- 
quate terminal  facilities  and  cheap  and  quick  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  present  congestion  of  traffic  and  the  recognized 
impossibility  of  relieving  it  by  the  old  methods  have  induced 
the  city  and  the  manufacturers  to  start  a  strong  movement  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  improvements.  The  difficulty  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  separation  of  the  port  into  four  parts,  viz., 
the  New  Jersey  section,  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  section,  the 
Long  Island  section  and  the  Statcn  Island  section.  Freight 
communication  between  these  four  sections  is  now  only  possible 
by  car  floats  and  lighters,  and  it  will  not  be  until  they  are  con- 


docks  above  Twenty-third  street,  where  they  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  terminals  by  means  of  the  elevated  road,  which 
would  be  reached  by  ramps.  The  plan  also  includes  the  con- 
struction of  tunnels  under  the  Narrows,  connecting  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn  with  Statcn  Island,  also  other  terminal  develop- 
ments similar  to  the  Bush  terminals  at  points  indicated  on  the 
accompanying  map  by  stars. 

This  plan,  if  carried  out.  would  give  all  factories  and  ware- 
houses in  Greater  New  York  direct  track  connection  with  all 
railroads  and  steamship  piers.  In  its  entirety  it  is  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  formu- 
lated with  the  idea  of  showing  what  was  needed  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  rather  to  show  the  reasonable  limit  to  which  the  ad- 


Proposed  Connecting  Railroads  and  Terminal  Development  Sites  for  Greater  New  York. 


ncctcd  by  freight  tunnels  that  the  disadvantages  of  this  sepa- 
ration will  be  entirely  overcome. 

The  situation  has  been  studied  and  various  plans,  more  or 
less  practicable,  have  been  submitted.  The  most  comprehensive 
of  these  was  devised  by  Calvin  Tomkins,  until  recently  com- 
missioner of  docks  for  New  York  City.  It  provides  for  the 
construction  by  the  city  of  joint  railroad  freight  terminals  and 
warehouses  along  the  east  side  of  the  marginal  way  on  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan,  connected  by  spurs  with  a  proposed  four- 
track  elevated  railroad  which  would  run  along  the  marginal 
way  to  a  connection  with  the  New  York  Central's  tracks  at  Six- 
tieth street.  Tunnels  under  the  North  river  arc  also  proposed 
which  would  connect  the  mainland  with  the  elevated  railroad  at 
some  point  near  Forty-second  street  A  joint  classification  yard 
of  large  capacity  connected  with  all  the  New  Jersey  roads  would 
be  built  near  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  the  Jersey  side.  Until 
the  tunnels  were  built  the  cars  would  be  carried  by  car  floats  to 


vantages  of  the  port  could  be  developed.  The  purpose  of  the 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  indicate  along  what  lines  improvements 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  for  both  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  advantages  and  possibilities  of  terminal  development  arc 
just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Terminal  charges  are  absorbed 
in  freight  rates,  and  where  the  terminal  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  the  methods  antiquated  and  costly,  the  terminal  charges  con- 
stitute a  large  percentage  of  the  freight  rates,  particularly  on 
short  hauls.  Railroads  have  consistently  reduced  grades,  elimi- 
nated curves  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  their  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock  to  reduce  their  operating  costs,  but  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  practices  at  terminals, 
a  field  which  offers  innumerable  opportunities  for  economy. 
Aside  from  establishing  direct  track  connections  between  all 
warehouses,  factories  and  transportation  lines  there  is  the  field 
of  handling  freight  by  means  of  mechanical  devices,  which  has 
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been  si.  successfully  developed  abroad  and  almost  utterly 
neglected  in  this  country.  Adequate  terminal  facilities  constitute 
a  most  important  factor,  today  in  attracting  manufacturers  to  a 
community.  It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  if  a  community 
is  to  preserve  its  manufacturing  industries,  or  to  attract  others 
to  it,  that  the  costs  and  delays  incident  to  the  handling  of  traftic 
at  its  terminals  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  New  York  is 
fundamentally  due  to  its  unrivaled  harbor  and  its  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  only  level  route  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  result  of  these  advantages  is  that  as  a 
combined  shipping  and  railroad  center  it  has  no  equal.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  the  car  float  and  lighterage  systems  the 
disadvantages  of  its  insular  position  have  not  been  overcome. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  cars  are  brought  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  New  York  piers  in  the  morning,  where  they  arc 
moored  and  left  until  evening  to  be  unloaded  and  reloaded.  The 
freight  from  the  cars  is  carried  to  the  piers  by  hand  trucks  and 
piled  on  narrow  platforms  Drays  call  at  the  piers  to  remove 
or  deposit  the  freight;  the  space  for  drays  is  insufficient  and 
congestion  results.  Where  two  car  floats  are  placed  end  on 
end  the  hand  truck  run  is  600  ft.  The  car  floats  arc  pulled  out 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  catch  the  evening  trains  and  any  freight 
received  after  that  time  must  wait  over  until  the  next  day.  The 
railroads  arc  obliged  to  hold  uncalled  for  freight  48  hours,  and 
this  temporary  storage  increases  congestion.  The  process  is 
slow  and  expensive.  On  a  conservative  estimate  the  terminal 
expenses  on  traffic  from  New  Jersey  amount  to  about  SI  35 
a  ton. 

The  problem  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  is  not  only  the  most 
difficult  but  also  the  most  important  Of  all  the  railroads  which 
reach  New  York  only  one,  th'e  New  York  Central,  carries  freight 
to  its  terminals  in  the  city  over  its  own  tracks.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  west  shore  of  Manhattan  is  occupied  by  the  terminals 
and  docks  of  the  railroads,  which  terminate  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  of  the  North  river  This  condition  has  exjsted  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  satisfactory  until  the  growth  of  rail- 
road and  marine  traffic  necessitated  more  extensive  terminal  and 
dockage  space  on  the  water  front  than  was  available.  This  situ- 
ation made  a  change  of  plan  imperative.  The  water  front  space 
is  the  only  logical  place  for  the  piers  of  the  larger  vessels,  partly 
because  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  passengers,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  deepest  marginal  channel  runs  airing  the  shore,  If  the 
Steamships  were  forced  away  from  this  locality  other  channels 
would  have  to  be  deepened  at  an  enormous  expenditure  and 
the  present  deep  channel  would  be  wasted  because  it  is  not 
needed  for  railroad  traffic.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  rail- 
road and  shipping  terminals  be  built  as  near  together  as  pos- 
sible To  accomplish  this  Mr.  Tomkins  suggested  that  the  rail- 
road terminals  should  Ik  built  along  the  cast  side  of  the  marginal 
street.  If  this  idea  were  carried  out  the  space  on  the  waterfront 
required  by  the  railroads  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the 
sites  of  their  present  terminals  could  be  used  by  the  steamship 
companies.  Space  on  the  cast  side  of  West  street  is  much 
cheaper  than  on  the  water  front,  and  the  increased  terminal 
facilities  would  permit  the  roads  to  handle  their  freight  more 
economically  and  with  greater  despatch. 

The  terminal  buildings  would  each  doubtless  occupy  a  block 
and  the  dray  approaches  and  passageways  at  grade,  together 
with  the  platforms,  would  include  the  entire  ground  floor;  in 
other  words  these  buildings  would  be  arcaded.  standing  on  col- 
umns, and  would  greatly  increase  the  street  surface.  The  second 
floor  would  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  elevated  railroad  and 
would  be  used  to  load  and  unload  freight  cars  The  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  would  be  dev.. ted  to  storage  warehouses,  and 
it  is  planned  to  use  the  upper  floors  for  factory  purposes.  It 
i<  believed  that  the  manufacture  of  many  light  articles  could 
be  attracted  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  factories  over  the 
terminals  on  account  of  the  more  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
improved  transportation  facilities.  If  this  could  be  accomplished 
the  renta's  w  mid  serve  to  reduce  the  overhead  charges.  Elevated 


car  yards  would  be  provided  adjacent  to  the  terminals  for  car 
storage.  The  joint  terminals  would  be  built  and  owned  by  the 
city  and  rented  to  the  roads.  Individual  terminals  could  also 
be  built  by  the  roads  at  their  own  expense. 

The  four-track  elevated  railroad  would  extend  from  Wash- 
ington market  to  a  connection  with  the  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central  at  the  yard  of  that  road  at  Sixtieth  street.  It 
would  have  spur  connections  with  all  the  railroad  terminals 
and  warehouses,  and  would  be  used  jointly  by  all  the  railroads. 
It  would  not  be  connected  with  the  steamship  piers,  but  in- 
stead a  system  of  telpherage  .over  the  elevated  road  is  advo- 
cated to  connect  the  piers  with  the  warehouses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  When  this  road  sliall  have  been  built  the 
surface  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  on  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
avenues  and  West  street,  which  have  proved  so  dangerous, 
may  be  removed.  If  four  tracks  are  not  sulhcicnt  to  handle 
the  traftic  additional  trackage  up  to  at  least  ten  tracks  may 
be  provided.  Mr.  Tomkins  believes  that  to  keep  U"est  street 
under  complete  municipal  control,  and  at  all  times  subject  to 
the  city's  terminal  policy,  the  city  should  build  and  own  the 
elevated  structure,  contracting  with  the  railroad  companies 
through  a  joint  terminal  company,  organized  by  the  city,  in  the 
ownership  and  control  of  which  the  roads  should  be  permitted 
to  participate  on  terms  of  equality.  Interest  and  maintenance 
charges  would  be  recouped  by  the  city  from  reasonable  rental 
or  service  charges.  In  order  to  encourage  commerce  the  city 
should  not  look  for  more  than  the  return  of  interest,  main- 
tenance and  amortization  u|>on  its  investment.  In  this  way 
the  improvements  would  pay  for  themselves,  the  bonds  would 
be  exempted  from  the  debt  limit  of  the  city  and  there  would  be 
no  public  burden.  Public  ownership  is  favored  because  the  money 
can  be  secured  at  a  lower  interest  rate,  and  also  because  pri- 
vate ownership  involves  profits  over  and  above  interest  and 
amortization  charges. 

The  car  floats  would  have  to  dock  north  of  Twenty-third 
street,  so  that  the  cars  could  be  transferred  to  the  terminals  in 
that  vicinity  at  grade.  Surface  tracks  would  not  be  permitted 
on  the  marginal  street  south  of  Twenty-third  street,  as  they 
would  interfere  with  street  uses.  Cars  destined  for  the  down- 
town terminals  would  be  sent  via  the  elevated  road,  which 
would  be  reached  by  means  of  ramps  near  the  car  float  docks. 

Tunnels  under  the  North  river  arc  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
long  cartloat  journeys  and  to  establish  direct  track  connection  be- 
tween all  the  New  Jersey  roads  and  all  the  terminals  on  Man- 
hattan. Until  the  passenger  tunnels  had  demonstrated  their 
practicability,  freight  tunnels  were  never  seriously  considered. 
It  was  proposed  to  connect  Manhattan  with  the  mainland  by 
a  bridge  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans  are  now  under 
consideration,  but  no  definite  conclusion  has  yet  been  reached. 
This  track  connection  is  now  highly  desirable  and  will  before 
long  be  of  paramount  importance  if  the  growing  traffic,  of  the 
city  is  to  be  handled  quickly,  and  if  the  advantage  of  certain 
roads  over  Others  is  to  be  obviated. 

The  plan  includes  the  construction  of  a  joint  classification 
>ard  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  6.000  cars  near  the  entrance  to 
the  tunnels  on  the  Jersey  side  which  would  be  connected  with 
all  the  Jersey  roads  by  a  bell  railroad  as  shown  in  the  map. 
The  tunnels  would  most  probably  be  built  from  a  point  on 
Manhattan  near  l:ort> -second  street  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Two  single  track  tunnels  would  be  built  first, 
one  tunnel  for  each  direction ;  and  more  could  be  added  as 
needed.  Whether  the  cost  of  operation  of  such  tunnels  would 
be  low  enough  to  warrant  their  construction  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  As  New  York  City  could  not  build  them  alone 
the  co-operation  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  would  have  to  be 
secured.  Mr.  Tomkins  believes  that  the  tunnels  should  be 
built  and  owned  publicly,  because  of  the  large  initial  cost,  and 
that  they  should  be  used  jointly  by  the  roads  on  payment  of 
rental  charges  as  in  the  case  of  the  elevated  road.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  ultimately  extend  the  tunnels  under  the  city  and 
under  the  East  river  to  a  connection  with  the  New  York  Con- 
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hireling  Railroad  now  under  inn  struct  Kin.  When  this  road, 
which  is  being  built  by  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and-  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  jointly,  is  completed,  freight 
from  New  England  will  be  carried  direct  to  the  Bush  terminals 
at  South  Brooklyn,  from  which  other  roads  are  easily  ac- 
cessible This  will  be  a  big  improvement  over  the  present 
arrangement  which  involves  a  long  carfloat  journey  up  the 
East  river.  It  will  be  the  first  and  easiest  step  in  the  connec- 
tion of  the  different  sections  of  the  port. 

New  York  is  both  a  commercial  ami  an  industrial  center. 
It  is  commercial  in  that  it  establishes  a  connection  between 
different  transportation  systems,  and  it  is  industrial  in  that 
a  large  amount  of  its  traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  in 
the  community.  It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  most  of  the 
development  should  be  made  f<>r  the  industrial  function  of  the 
city  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  the  commercial  func- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  dassiiication  yards  for  through  and 
local  freight  should  be  separated,  and  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  latter.  No  freight  that  is  not  destined  for  New 
York  proper  should  ever  enter  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Ter- 
minal* and  yards  for  that  class  of  traffic  should  !x  built  in  the 
outlying  districts  where  land  is  cheap  and  where  the  cars 
would  not  impede  the  movement  of  local  traffic.  The  manu- 
facture oi  heavy  articles  should  be  attracted  away  from  Man- 
hattan and  for  this  purpose  sites  have  been  selected  for  pro- 
posed terminal  developments  on  the  waterfront  oi  the  various 
boroughs  of  the  city.  These  developments  would  be  similar 
to  the  Bush  terminals  at  South  Brooklyn,  and  would  afford 
docks  of  large  capacity,  warehouses,  cheap  land,  ami  adequate 
railroad  connections.  The  stars  on  the  map  indicate  the  sites 
of  the  proposed  developments. 

Mr  Tomkins'  plan  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Jersey  rail- 
roads They  contend  that  the  longer  carfloat  journey  and  the 
additional  haul  to  the  downtown  terminals  over  the  elevated 
road  would  increase  rather  than  decrease  their  expenses.  The 
economy  of  freight  tunnels  has  not  yet  been  proved  and  the 
railroads  arc  skeptical.  Thus  far  their  attitude  toward  the 
joint  operation  of  facilities  has  been  entirely  hostile  The  New 
York  Central  now  sends  a  considerable  amount  of  its  freight 
from  its  uptown  yards  to  its  downtown  terminals  by  water,  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  incident  to  the 
operation  of  its  surface  tracks  This  road  is  therefore  sub- 
jected in  a  measure  to  the  same  handicaps  as  are  the  New 
Jersey  roads,  and  they  assert  that  it  the  proposed  improve- 
ments were  effected  the  New  York  Central  would  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  and  that  its  position  would  be  materially 
strengthened  in  relation  to  them.  They  also  argue  that  as 
some  of  the  steamship  lines  iorm  connections  with  the  south- 
ern roads  in  direct  competition  with  them,  this  competition 
would  be  stimulated  to  their  detriment  it  those  lines  were 
permitted  to  expand  on  the  waterfront.  This  is  not  a  very 
sefious  objection,  however,  and  could  easily  be  outweighed  if 
the  other  features  included  in  the  plan  could  be  made 
attractive. 

D  C  U  illoughhy  has  recently  coine  forward  with  a  plan  for 
the  terminal  development  of  the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  which 
is  apparent!)  very  similar  to  the  one  just  outlined.  Instead  of 
an  elevated  road  along  the  river  street.  Mr.  Willoughby  pro- 
poses to  build  a  four-track  subway,  connected  with  terminals 
and  warehouses  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  with  the 
mainland  by  tunnels  under  the  North  river.  Under  this  plan 
the  improvements  would  he  built  and  operated  by  a  private 
company,  one-quarter  oi  the  profits  going  to  the  city  and  the 
balance  to  the  company 

The  Board  of  Estimate  s  committee  on  terminal  improvements 
has  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  elimination  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's surface  tracks  and  for  the  expansion  of  that  road's  termi- 
nals on  Manhattan.  This  plan  is  now  hcing  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Estimat-  It  provides  lor  the  rovtrirg  of  the  Central's 
tracks  above  Seventy- second  street,  the  cot  struction  of  extens- 


ive yards  between  Seventy-second  street  and  Sixtieth  street  and 
a  subway  below  Sixtieth  street  connecting  with  the  several 
terminals  of  that  road.  At  the  hearing  on  April  8  this  plan  met 
with  strorg  opposition  on  the  grounds  that  the  benefits  derived 
i>>  the  New  York  Central  would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly; 
also  that  though  the  city  would  have  more  park  space  along  the 
upper  west  side,  it  would  be  spoiled  by  being  bisected  by  the 
structure  covering  the  railroad  tracks.  It  was  urged  that  the 
problem  below  Sixtieth  street  should  not  be  treated  until  it  was 
decided  what  should  be  dot  c  for  the  New  Jersey  roads  so  that 
a  plan  could  !>c  adopted  which  would  benefit  all  alike.  As  the 
covering  of  the 'Central's  tracks  would  interfere  with  the  city's 
plan  for  extensive  parks  along  the  upper  west  side  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  tracks  m  that  vicinity  should  be  sunk  so  that 
the  park  space  would  not  be  divided. 

\V.  J.  YYilgus,  a  consulting  engineer,  and  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  New  York  Central,  has  originated  a  plan,  de- 
scribed in  the  AWuur  Ant  Gazette  of  October  16,  1908.  page 
1150,  which  involves  radical  departures  from  anything  hitherto 
attempted.  Under  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  freight 
in  New  Jersey  from  the  large  freight  cars  to  small  standard 
gage  cars  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  largest  pieces  of 
package  freight,  each  equipped  with  an  electric  motor.  These 
small  cars  would  then  be  brought  to  Manhattan,  by  tunnel  or 
carfloat*.  where  the)  would  connect  with  tunnels  along  the 
marginal  way.  About  30  joint  terminals  would  be  built,  some 
along  the  cast  side  of  the  marginal  way  and  others  at  the  chief 
distributing  points  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  interior  ter- 
minals would  be  reached  by  branch  tunnels  under  the  side- 
walks connected  with  the  main  tunnels  along  the  marginal  way. 
These  tunnels  would  be  connected  with  the  New  York  Central 
and  also  with  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  This 
plan  would  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  the  large 
cars  to  Manhattan  terminals,  where  there  would  be  insufficient 
yard  space  to  handle  them  properly.  The  small  cars  could 
negotiate  sharp  turns,  and  the  feature  of  individual  motors 
would  make  them  easy  to  handle.  The  plan  would  also  elimi- 
nate long  drayage  hauls  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  terminals 
would  reduce  congestion  in  the  streets. 

Cyrus  Miller,  president  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  has 
devised  a  plan  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  Bronx, 
which  is  worthy  of  meniion.  That  borough  has  increased 
rapidly  in  population,  but  is  sadly  lacking  in  manufacturing 
industries.  President  Miller's  plan  includes  an  industrial  rail- 
road which  would  skirt  the  Southern  and  eastern  shores  of 
the  Bronx,  connecting  the  New  York  Central  with  the  various 
branches  oi  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  including 
the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad.  This  road  would  connect 
with  a  proposed  terminal  development  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
Bronx  river  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  borough.  Warehouses 
could  be  built  along  the  line  and  factories  could  be  reached  by 
spurs.  This  road  should  also  be  publicly  owned,  so  that  its 
advantages  could  be  availed  of  on  equal  terms  by  all.  The 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bronx  river  is  deep  enough  to  en- 
able large  vessels  to  dock,  and  docks  at  that  point  could  be 
leached  via  the  Long  Island  sound,  thus  enabling  the  ships  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  New  York  harbor.  When  the  New 
York  Connecting  Railroad  shall  have  been  completed  the  Bronx 
will  have  excellent  connection  with  all  the  railroads  reaching 
New  York.  This  section  would  be  highly  desirable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  if  these  improvements  were  Completed,  be- 
cause land  is  cheap  and  there  is  a  very  large  skilled  labor 
population  in  the  immediate  vicinity  from  which  to  draw. 
Adequate  railroad  and  shipping  connections  would  also  be 
available.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  working  population 
of  that  district  spends  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  transportation  to  and  from  places  of  business,  which 
in  many  cases  are  in  lower  Manhattan.  For  this  reason  work 
in  factories  almost  at  iheir  door  should  prove  highly  at- 
tractive. 
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Double  Track,  Double  Deck  Structure  with  Highway  on  Upper 
Level — Believed   to   Be   Heaviest  Swing   Span   Ever  Built. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  recently  Completed  a  bridge  across 
the  Sacramento  river  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  which  contains  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  heaviest  swing  span  in  existence.  Since 
about  1864,  there  has  been  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  since  1870  it  has  been  used  jointly  as  a  highway  and 
railway  bridge,  the  railway  and  highway  using  the  same  floor 
until  1895.  At  that  time  the  bridge  which  has  just  been  aban- 
doned, was  built  and  the  grades  separated,  the  railway  using  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Howe  truss  spans  and  the  highway  a  floor 
placed  on  the  top  chords.  This  bridge  was  single  track  and 
bottled  up  the  entrance  to  the  large  yard  at  Sacramento,  the 
end  of  the  bridge  being  only  about  400  ft.  from  the  depot.  This 
bridge  and  the  earlier  ones  were  of  timber  construction  on  pile 
piers,  the  piles  being  driven  about  50  ft.  into  the  river  bottom, 
bringing  up  on  the  gravel  and  boulders  that  form  the  bed  of 


54  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  84  it.  high.  It  contains  5,550  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete.  The  caissons  for  the  other  piers  were  24  ft.  x  60 
ft.,  the  piers  being  9  ft.  10  in.,  10  ft.  7  in.  and  11  ft.  l'A  in.  wide 
at  the  top  and  37  ft.  10  in.  long.  The  abutments  were  built  back 
of  the  slope  of  the  levees  on  pile  foundations,  with  cut-off  below 
low  water.  . 

The  location  of  pier  1  was  in  water  about  2  ft.  deep  and  a 
small  clamshell  dredge  was  employed  to  throw  up  an  island 
large  enough  to  support  the  caisson  during  construction.  The 
caissons  for  piers  2  and  4  were  built  on  platforms  supported  on 
piles  driven  around  the  sites  of  the  piers  and  were  lowered  into 
the  jfratcr  by  long  screws,  the  water  being  8  ft.  deep.  There 
was  about  7  ft.  of  water  at  the  site  of  the  pivot  pier,  and  as  the 
caisson  was  so  large,  an  inland  was  thrown  up  to  support  this  cais- 
son also,  as  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  lower  it  into  the 


Sacramento  River  Bridge  from  the  Sacramento  End. 


the  stream  below  the  scour  line.  In  considering  the  renewal  of 
this  bridge,  it  was  decided  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
build  a  permanent  structure  on  which  the  maintenance  would 
be  low,  so  a  traffic  agreement  was  made  with  the  counties  of 
Sacramento  and  Yolo,  and  work  began  in  June,  1910. 

The  watershed  of  the  Sacramento  is  about  27.000  square  miles, 
and  the  average  rainfall  is  about  30  in.,  ranging  from  18  to  20 
in.  in  the  valley  to  over  100  in.  in  the  mountains.  Practically 
all  of  the  precipitation  occurs  during  a  few  months  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  so  tin-  discharge  of  the  river  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  about  5,500  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  to  a  maximum  of  about 
600.000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  composed  ot 
sand  to  a  depth  of  about  40  ft.,  under  which  is  a  layer  of  boul- 
ders and  gravel  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  with  liner  gra\cl  and  streaks 
of  clay  beneath.    Ilardpan  is  found  at  altout  120  ft. 

The  piers  were  put  in  by  pneumatic  process  and  were  carried 
down  to  a  15  ft.  penetration  into  the  boulders  and  gravel.  The 
pivot  pier  i«.  42  ft  in  diameter,  built  nn  an  octagon-shaped  caisson 


water  with  the  screws.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  sink- 
ing the  caissons,  and  this  part  of  the  work  was  completed  in 
the  low  water  season  from  June  to  December. 

The  superstructure  consists  of  two  167  ft.  double  track,  double 
deck,  riveted  spans ;  one  394  ft.  10  in.  double  track,  double  deck, 
swing  span  and  one  109  ft.  8  in.  double  track,  double  deck  span 
with  inclined  steel  highway  approaches  at  each  end  on  5  per 
cent,  grades.  The  swing  span  is  entirely  center  bearing,  and 
weighs  a  little  over  6,300.000  lbs.,  the  steel  weighing  4.820000  lbs. 

The  lower  floor  is  designed  to  carry  the  Harriman  Lines 
common  standard  loading  on  two  tracks  and  the  upper  floor  is 
designed  to  carry  the  highway  traffic  of  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  with 
a  concentrated  load  of  a  road  roller  or  traction  engine  weigh- 
ing 35,000  lbs.  on  four  wheels  of  5  ft.  gage,  with  axles  6  ft. 
apart.  The  highway  is  18  ft.  wide,  with  a  5  ft.  sidewalk  on  each 
side.  The  sidewalk  curbs  are  8  in.  high,  with  the  corners  pro- 
tected by  3  in.  x  3  in.  angles  anchored  to  the  curb  by  curved, 
s wedged  anchor  bolts. 
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The  floor  slab  and  sidewalks  arc  reinforced  with  triangular  mesh 
wire  reinforcement,  and  the  stringers  and  fluorbcams  on  all  parts 
of  the  bridge  directly  over  the  railway  tracks  are  encased  in 
concrete,  except  on  their  bottom  flanges.  The  wearing  surface 
on  the  inclined  approaches  is  composed  of  crcosoted  blocks  cut 
from  close-grained  red  fir  and  treated  by  the  full  cell  process. 

The  concrete  slah  was  finished  to  a  true  surface  Vi  in.  low. 
When  set,  a  layer  of  dry  sand  and  cement  in  equal  proportions 
was  spread  over  the  slab  and  struck  off  with  a  straight-edge  to 
the  proper  height  to  receive  the  blocks  which  were  then  laid  on 
an  angle  of  67'/i  deg.  with  the  curb  and  brought  to  surface  by 
tamping  on  a  2  in.  plank  about  8  ft.  long.  The  surface  was 
then  flooded  with  water  and  kept  wet  for  several  days.  An 
expansion  joint  1  in.  wide  was  left  at  each  curb  and  all  joints 
were  tilled  with  hot  retined  asphaltum.  The  wearing  sur- 
face on  the  level  part  of  the  bridge  is  a  2  in.  layer  of  asphalt 
bitumen. 

The  center  bearing  is  a  phosphor-bronze  disc,  52  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  6  in.  thick,  placed  between  the  two  nickel-steel  bearing 
plates  5'A  in.  thick.  The  lower  center  is  of  cast  steel  9  ft  in 
diameter  and  2  ft.  2^  in.  high,  and  the  upper  center  is  5  ft.  9 
in.  in  diameter  and  1  ft.  8  in.  high.  The  lower  center  casting 
rests  on  a  grillage  12  ft.  6  in.  square  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  built 
into  the  pier,  the  top  of  the  grillage  being  3  ft.  8  in.  below 
the  top  of  the  pier.  This  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  limited 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  pier  to  the  base  of  rail,  which 
was  only  8  ft.  4>j  in.  The  grillage  is  built  of  24  in.  120  lb.  I- 
beams  with  1  in.  plates  on  the  top  and  bottom,  one  set  of  I- 
beams  being  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  with  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  beams  filled  with  grout. 

The  top  center  casting  supports  three  cross  girders,  which 
carry  the  span.  These  cross  girders  arc  5  ft.  10  in.  deep  back 
to  back  of  angles.  38  ft.  2  in.  long,  with  webs  8^>  in.  thick,  com- 
posed of  five  1  in.,  two  I'k  in.  and  two  $6  in.  plates  stitch 
riveted  together  with  \%  in.  rivets.  There  arc  five  coverplatcs 
15/16  in.  x  27  in.  The  cross  girders  are  spaced  2  ft.  4  in.  center 
to  center  and  weigh  about  105,000  lbs.  each.  The  lower  chords 
butt  against  these  cross  girders,  diaphragms  Ix-tween  them  mak- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  chord.. 

The  center  post  rests  on  top  of  the  -ccoss  girders  and  the  inner 
end  posts  connect  to  gusset  plates  at  the  foot  of  the  center 
post.  The  upper  chord  bars  arc  2%  in.  x  16  in.,  with  a  16  jn. 
pin,  there  being  six  bars  in  each  set. 

The  span  was  erected  with  a  regular  straddle-leg  traveler  on 
the  permanent  draw-rest  or  protection. 

The  calculated  dead  load  swing  deflection  at  the  ends  was 
Syi  in.,  and  as  the  end  wedge  uplift  is  15/16  in.,  the  eyehars  were 
shortened  to  take  up  4  3/16  in.  The  span  was  connected  up 
and  riveted  with  the  ends  4  7/16  in.  high,  and  when  swung 
with  the  entire  dead  load,  it  deflected  to  A%  in.,  or  14  in-  less 
than  the  calculated  amount. 

The  ends  of  the  span  are  railed  and  locked  by  a  wedge  at  each 
corner  having  a  taper  of  1  in.  in  5  in.,  the  stroke  being  about 
20  in.  The  center  of  the  span  is  steadied,  but  not  lifted,  by  a 
wedge  on  each  side  under  the  ends  of  the  cross  girders  having 
a  taper  of  1  in.  in  10  in.,  with  a  stroke  of  12  in.,  and  the  track 
rails  arc  raised  8  in.,  at  their  ends,  by  the  same  machinery. 

An  automatic  latch  at  each  end  of  the  span  assists  in  center- 
ing the  bridge.  These  latches  are  withdrawn  by  power,  when 
the  wedges  arc  drawn  and  the  rails  lifted,  but  arc  disconnected 
from  the  other  machinery  .i^  soon  as  the  span  swings  a  foot  or 
so,  and  are  then  ready  to  drop  automatically  when  the  bridge 
is  closed  again.  The  latches  are  counterbalanced  and  adjusted 
so  they  will  not  drop,  if  the  span  is  moving  too  fast  when 
closing. 

The  span  will  open  in  either  direction  and  the  ends  are  re- 
versible. The  s|an  balances  very  closely,  this  balance  being 
maintained  by  12  Italance  wheels  which  travel  on  a  circular  track 
just  inside  of  the  rack.  Four  wheels  in  equalising  carriages  on 
each  side  of  the  span  and  two  fixed  wheels  under  the  first  floor- 
beam  >  !i  each  side  of  the  center  keep  the  ends  of  the  span  from 
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tilling  too  much.  A  clearance  of  '«  in  is  allowed  under  each 
wheel,  so  they  carr>-  no  weight  except  the  slight  amount  re- 
quired to  overcome  any  lack  of  balance  due  to  wind.  etc. 

The  machinery  is  Operated  and  the  span  lighted  with  550  volt 
direct  current,  which  is  taken  to  the  top  of  thr  pivot  pier  through 
a  submarine  1*1  Mf.  which  also  contains  two  wires  for  a  tele- 
phone. The  terminals  are  connected  to  two  circular  rings  made 
of  50  lb.  steel  rail  which  arc  supported  on  concrete  blocks  on 
the  pier,  the  insulation  being  a  treated  wood  block  6  in.  thick. 
Street  railway  contact  shoes  arc  fastened  to  the  bridge  and  slide 
on  the  power  rails. 

The  electric  current  is  purchased  from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  who  base  several  sources  of  power,  all  of  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  interrupted  at  the  same  time.  A  storage  battery 
of  160  cells  has  been  provided  for  use  in  case  of  power  trouble. 


Detail*  of  Center  Showing  Heavy  Cross  Girder*. 

of  sufficient  voltage  anil  capacity  to  swing  the  bridge  lour  or 
five  times  at  slow  speed. 

The  swinging  motors  are  two  series  wound,  weather-proof 
motors  of  75  b,  p  ,  mounted  on  the  lower  chords,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge  near  the  center.  Each  motor  is  geared  through 
a  separate  train  of  gears  to  two  rack  pinions,  which  mesh  in  a 
rack  with  a  pitch  diameter  of  .W  ft.  J1*  in.  The  motors  and 
gearing  develop  a  rack  pressure  of  about  "•  *  lbs.  The  cen- 
ter wedges  are  operated  by  a  10  h.  p  motor  and  the  end  wedges 
by  40  h.  p.  motors,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  All  motors 
have  solenoid  brakes  callable  of  holding  again-.!  the  full  power 
of  the  motor.  The  brakes  on  the  motors  operating  the  wedges 
are  released  when  the  current  is  applied  to  the  motor  and  arc 
automatical!)  applied  when  the  current  is  shut  off.  The  brakes 
on  the  swing  motors  are  -hunt  brakes  and  arc  released  on  the 
first  point  of  controller,  without  applying  power  to  the  motor. 


f  hey  are  held  in  release  after  the  Current  is  shut  off  the  motor 
so  the  bridge  can  drift  as  much  as  is  desired. 

The  controller  is  of  the  series  parallel  type  and  has  the  neces- 
sary resistance  for  controlling  the  operation  of  both  twinging 
motors.  Switches  in  the  base  will  cut  out  either  motor.  The 
three  wedge  motors  are  operated  by  controllers  geared  together 
so  as  to  be  operated  by  one  handle.    The  operator's  house  is 


Upper  or  Highway  Deck. 

situated  directly  over  the  highway  deck  at  the  center  of  the 
bridge  and  from  it  all  movements  are  controlled.  Overload  cir- 
cuit breakers  and  the  necessary  fuses  arc  provided,  as  also  are 
a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter. 

An  air  compressor  of  16  cu.  ft.  per  minute  capacity  supplies 
air  for  the  signal  system  and  for  the  whistle  which  is  used  to 
signal  boats.  This  compressor  is  electrically  operated  and  auto- 
matically controlled. 

The  highway  nates  are  operated  by  2  h.  p.  motors  connected 


Lower  Railway  Deck. 

with  worm  gearing  to  the  gale  posts.  Double-throw  switches  in 
the  operator's  house  Often  and  close  the  gates.  These  gates  are 
about  14  ft.  long  When  open  they  form  part  of  the  handrail  of 
the  adjacent  tixed  spans,  and  when  closed  swing  across  the 
sidewalk  and  highway  away  from  the  swing  span.  This  allows 
them  to  be  opened  toward  the  swing  span  ami  away  from  any 
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teams  or  pedestrians  that  may  stand  close  to  the  gates,  waiting 
for  them  to  open. 

F.lcctro-pneumatic  signals  and  derails  arc  provided  for  both 
tracks  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  the  wires  being  coupled  and 
uncoupled  by  a  connection  on  the  shaft  which  raises  and  lowers 
the  rails.  The  ends  of  the  fixed  and  lift  rails  arc  locked  to  each 
othc-r  by  wedges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fixed  rail,  which  slide 
oir  a  base-plate  with  beveled  guides.  The  travel  of  the  wedges  is 
(t'/i  in.,  and  they  are  operated  by  air  cylinders  electrically  con- 
trolled. When  die  wedges  are  pulled  back  the  lift  rails  are  free, 
and  when  pushed  forward  they  engage  about  6  in.  of  the  end 
of  the  lift  rails,  making  a  positive  lock.  The  beveled  guides 
clamp  the  wedges  tightly  to  the  rails.  The  outer  wedge  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  track  rail  for  a  few  inches  at  its  center, 
forming  an  eascr  rail  to  carry  the  wheels  over  the  gap  between 
the  fixed  and  lift  rails.  * 

The  bridge  is  unlocked  in  about  20  seconds  and  swung  90  deg. 
in  about  \Vi  minuses,  the  entire  operation  seldom  taking  more 
than  live  minutes.  It  is  opened  on  an  average  of  about  12  times 
per  day. 

The  highway  deck  is  lighted  by  225  incandescent  lamps  of 
16  c.  p.  placed  in  3-light  clusters  on  lamp  posts  about  40  ft. 
apart  along  each  handrail.  These  lamps  are  wired  in  circuits 
so  one,  two  or  three  may  be  lighted  at  a  time. 

The  American  Bridge  Company  furnished  the  steel  super- 
structure, the  total  weight  of  which  is  4.500  tons.  The  pneu- 
matic foundation  work  was  put  in  by  the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge 
tt  Iron  Company,  the  other  foundation  work,  erection,  instal- 
lation of  machinery'.  e'c-.  being  done  by  the  Southern  Pacilic 
forces. 

The  structure  was  designed  under  the  direction  of  John  D. 
Isaacs,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Southern  Pacific  The  foun- 
dation, concrete  floors,  electrical  and  signal  systems,  etc.,  were 
designed  by  and  the  work  in  the  field  was  performed  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Q.  Barlow,  assistant  chief  engineer,  G.  W.  Rear, 
general  bridge  insuectot.  being  directly  in  charge. 


% 

GOVERNOR  CRUCE'S  MESSAGE  VETOING 
OKLAHOMA  TRAIN  CREW  BILL. 


The  legislature  of  Oklahoma  recently  passed  a  full  crew  bill 
which  Governor  Cruce  vetoed.  The  governor's  veto  message  was 
as  follows : 

"I  have  studied  this  bill  from  every  angle  and  the  more  I  have 
studied  it,  the  more  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  should  not 
receive  my  approval.  In  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  it  is  only  the 
railway  companies  and  their  employees  that  have  been  considered. 
The  thousands  of  people  in  this  state  who  travel  upon  the  rail- 
roads and  ship  their  products  and  merchandise  over  same  have 
not  entered  into  the  discussion.  This  fact,  however,  must  remain 
after  all  has  been  said,  for  that  every  dollar  of  expense  placed 
upon  railway  corporations  in  Oklahoma  will  ultimately  be  paid 
by  those  who  patronize  the  railroads.  The  cost  of  putting  this 
bill  into  operation  is  estimated  by  the  corporation  commission 
at  something  like  $250,000.  while  the  cost  is  estimated  by  the  rail- 
road companies  at  more  than  $400000.  But  whether  it  be  $100,000 
or  $500,000.  that  amount  in  the  end  will  be  paid  by  those  who 
use  the  railroads.  Another  thing  1  have  learned  to  believe  is 
that  those  who  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of  railroad  operations 
are  better  judges  of  the  proper  method  of  operating  them  than 
I  am,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  equally  true  when  applied  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  any  legislative  body.  The  trouble 
in  Oklahoma  is  and  has  ever  been  that  in  dealing  with  public 
service  corporations  we  have  assumed  to  know  more  about  how 
properly  to  operate  them  than  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
careful  study.  Public  service  corporations  need  to  be  regulated 
and  need  to  be  controlled.  Oklahoma  has  undertaken  to  do  this 
by  the  creation  of  a  corporation  commission  and  has  clothed  that 
commission  with  unusual  authority  in  dealing  with  such  matters. 
That  commission,  after  having  studied  this  question,  is  better 


able  to  place  suitable  regulations  upon  the  railroads  than  is  the 
governor  or  the  legislature. 

"The  practical  effect  of  this  bill  would  l>e  to  give  employment 
to  a  number  of  railroad  men  without  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  would  be  supplying  positions  for  three  men 
to  do  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  two.  It  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  principle  that  has  prevailed  in  this  state  of  creating  an 
army  of  officials  to  do  the  work  that  ought  ]"  lie  <!.inc  by  half 
that  number  of  men.  This  legislature  has!  set  itself  to  the  task 
of  reducing  the  number  of  officials  drawing  salaries  from  the 
state,  and  a  Herculean  task  it  is  proving.  It  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent while  trying  to  curtail  the  numlwr  of  useless  public 
officials,  to  increase  the  number  ol  appointed  employees,  who 
in  the  end  must  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  same  source 
that  is  now  drawn  upon  by  these  useless  public  employees." 


THE  OTIS   INCLINED   FREIGHT  ELEVATOR. 

The  three  inclined  elevators  for  moving  trackloads  of  freight 
up  an  inclined  gang  plank  i  from  a  steamer  i  w  hich  were  in- 
stalled at  the  Union  wharf  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Company  at  Boston  about  three  years  ago.  have  not  only  been 
the  means  of  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  handling'  the  car- 
goes of  the  vessels  using  that  wharf,  but.  according  to  Albirt 
Smith,  general  agent  of  the  company,  there  has  been  a  saving 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  time  required  to  unload  the  ships.  From 
1,000  to  1,500  tons  of  freight  is  unloaded  over  the  inclines 
daily,  a  quantity  which  previously  required  the  labor  of  150 
men,  which  number  has  been  materially  reduced.  The  cost  for 
electric  power  per  month  is  $30.    The  machines  are  only  used 


Inclined  Elevator  at  Mystic  Dock,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 

Boston. 


during  the  periods  when  the  inclines,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  ship,  arc  decidedly  up-hill,  and  not  when  the  gangway  is 
level.  Mr.  Smith  estimates  that  wherl  in  operation  the  three 
machines  carry  125  tons  of  freight  an  hour,  during  a  period 
of  five  hours  each  day.  The  current,  at  20  cents  an  hour, 
makes  the  cost  of  power  1  cent  for  every  six  tons  of  freight 
moved. 

The  inclined  elevator  is  simple  in  (  instruction  and  oper- 
ation, and  the  photographic  \iow  illustrates  it»  "iteration  clearly. 
It  may  be  installed  on  any  shipping  platform  or  gangway,  or  in 
any  warehouse  or  freight  station  to  connect  ••tie  Roof  with  an- 
other. The  machine  consists  essentially  of  an  endless  chain, 
of  special  construction,  kept  in  motion  by  an  electric  motor, 
It  is  provided  on  its  lower  side  with  malleable  iron  shoes, 
which  slide  in  a  lubricated  stccj  channel,  supported  on  .i  n'ooden 
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bolster  bolted  to  the  incline.  The  upper  surface  of  the  chain 
is  provided  with  projecting  teeth  or  lugs.  These  lugs  engage 
the  axle  of  the  truck  as  it  is  drawn  on  the  incline,  and  the 
truck  and  its  toad  are  hauled  or,  rather,  pushed,  up  hy  the  end- 
less chain.  The  truck  wheels  roll  on  the  floor  of  the  incline 
and.  of  course, .  support  and  carry  the  load.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  incline  the  chain  turns  about  the  driving  sprocket  and 
the  lugs  are  disengaged  from  the  axle  of  the  truck,  the  wheels 
of  the  truck  at  this  time  being  on  the  horizontal  floor.  The  ma- 
•  lime  works  successfully  with  cither  two-wheel  or  four-wheel 
trucks.  With  a  two-wheel  truck  the  man  goes  with  the  truck, 
and  in  practice,  he  leans  back  upon  the  truck  handles  and  is, 
in  effect,  pushed  up  the  incline  with  his  load.  W  ith  four-wheel 
trucks,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  man  accompany  the  truck, 
and  with  these,  capable  of  carrying  much  heavier  loads,  cer- 
tain installations  make  use  of  electric  trucks  carrying  loads  of 
4.000  lbs.  and  over. 

The  motOf  operating  the  machine  is  located  on  the  upper  floor 
at  the  side  of  the  incline.  The  main  shaft,  carrying  the  driv- 
ing sprocket  which  operates  the  hauling  chain,  is  provided  at 
its  outer  end  with  a  steel  spur  gear,  journalcd  so  that  the  gear 
projects  a  considerable  distance  above  the  Hour  line.  Meshing 


Inclined  Elevator  at  the  Dock  of  the  Merchants  &  Mines' 
Steamship  Company,  Savannah. 


with  this  gear  is  a  steel  pinion  mounted  on  a  countershaft, 
which  is  journaled  on  a  special  bed  plate  supporting  the  motor. 
This  counter  shall  carries  a  spur  gear  which  meshes  with  a 
pinion  mounted  on  the  motor  shaft.  The  motor  is  wound,  when 
so  desired,  to  produce  two  speeds,  one  of  which  gives  a  speed 
of  travel  in  the  hauling  chain  of  125  ft.  per  minute,  and  the 
other  a  speed  of  250  ft.  per  minute.  The  motor  is  also  provided 
with  a  suitable  friction  brake.  When  desired,  a  reversing  switch 
is  provided  which  enables  the  inclined  elevator  to  l>e  run  back- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  loads  down  the  incline.  All 
these  operations  are  under  perfect  control  of  the  attendant. 

The  consumption  of  electric  current  i*  relatively  small,  the 
friction  in  the  machine  licing  reduced  10  a  minimum  When 
the  elevator  is  running  without  its  load,  the  power  required  to 
keep  it  in  notion  is  approximately  2  h.  p.  When  carrying,  say. 
live  loaded  trucks,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  2.500  lbs., 
up  an  inc'.ine  50  ft  long,  M  an  angle  of  25  deg  .  tlic  trucks  moving 
at  a  speed  of  250  ft.  tier  minute,  the  machine  is  carrying  12.500 
lbs.  of  freight  a  minute,  or  375  tons  an  hour.  To  do  this,  re- 
quires a  consumption  of  electric  power  of  aliout  10  h.  p.  As- 
suming a  cost  of  5  cents  per  h.  p  per  hour,  for  the  electric  cur- 
rent, the  total  COM  to  elevate  375  tons  is  50  cents.  These  rig- 
uns  are  the  result  of  tests  made  under  actual  working  con- 


ditions. Where  it  is  necessary  to  meet  a  variation  in  the  height 
of  vessels  due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the  "inclined 
drop"  is  furnished  with  hinges  so  that  it  may  tie  raised  or 
lowered. 

The  platform  type  of  elevator  is  a  moving  incline  formed 
of  hard  maple  treads  to  which  are  fastened  small  leather  covered 
cleats.  At  the  right  and  the  left,  that  is.  at  each  end  of  the 
treads,  are  projecting  lugs  which  engage  steel  projections  bolted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trucks.  With  this  type,  if  trucks  arc  not 
used,  packages  of  merchandise  can  be  laid  on  the  moving  plat- 
form and  carried  up  or  down. 

The  capacity  of  a  machine  of  any  type  varies,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  the  type  of  truck 
employed,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  truckmen  move  their 
trucks.  Ordinary  hand  trucks  can  be  carried  about  10  ft.  apart. 
At  a  speed  of  250  ft.  per  minute,  the  machine  is  capable  of 
transporting  1.500  hand  trucks  an  hour.  Fully  25  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  truckmen  required  under  old-fashioned  methods, 
can  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  remaining  stevedores  can  int- 
dividually  perform  the  work  of  several  men  working  under 
oldtime  methods. 

Because  of  tbe  rapid  movement  of  the  inclined  elevator  and 
the  ease  in  ascending  the  incline,  the  truckman  ascends  at  a 
trot.  With  the  platform  type  the  attendant  rides  up  with  the 
load  if  he  so  desires.  When  the  top  is  reached  he  must  not 
slacken,  because  of  the  tine  of  trucks  behind  him.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  speed  up  all  the  workers  and  keep  them  moving  at  a 
dog  trot,  on  the  levels  as  well  as  on  the  incline.  In  some  in- 
stances where  the  rise  and  ebb  of  the  tide  is  very  pronounced, 
tile  dock  elevator  has  performed  its  work  at  a  grade  of  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent. 

Sets  of  these  machines  have  been  installed  at  the  Fequonnock 

dock,  liridgi  rt.  i  nnn.,  owned  bv  the  \'e«   J    rk.  New  Haven 

it  Hartford;  at  Mystic  wharf,  Boston,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine; 
at  the  Savannah  docks  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transporta- 
tion Company;  the  dock  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line.  N'cw  York, 
ami  at  other  places.  The  photographic  view  is  typical  of  all 
these  instalfations.  This  inclined  elevator  is  manufactured  by 
the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  of  New  York. 


South  Manchuria  Railway  Estimates.— The  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  have 
been  curtailed  by  about  $1,000,000,  some  of  the  new  enterprises 
having  been  abandoned  and  some  of  the  new  works  originally 
planned  to  come  in  the  present  fiscal  year  having  been  put  off  to 
the  coming  year.  This  leaves  approximately  $7,000,000  as  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  will  be  invested  prin- 
cipally in  the  following  undertakings:  Improvement  of  the 
main  line  and  the  Mukdcn-Antung  line;  construction  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars;  prosecution  of  Dairen  harbor  works; 
widening  of  entrance  to  the  Kawasaki  dock ;  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Kungchuling;  construction  of 
transfer  arrangements  between  steamer  and  wharf  at  Antung . 
construction  of  new  warehouses  at  Ncwchwang,  etc. 

New  Line  for  Spain. — The  Spanish  government  has  approved 
a  project,  now  well  under  way,  for  constructing  a  35-mile  rail- 
way from  Huelva  to  Ayamonte.  in  the  Seville  district.  As 
Ayamontc  is  a  frontier  town,  whence  ferries  cross  the  river  to 
Portuguese  territory,  the  projected  railway  will  facilitate  access 
to  Portugal  and  is  hoped  to  shorten  to  some  IS  hours  the 
journey  from  Seville  to  Lisbon,  via  Huelva.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  most  of  the  traffic  between  Portugal  and  Andalusia  will 
pass  over  the  new  line,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  tourists  who 
land  or  embark  at  Lisbon.  The  new  railway,  tile  complete  con- 
struction of  which  is  expected  to  take  not  more  than  20  months, 
will  have  nine  stations,  including  the  termini.  Its  estimated 
cost  of  construction  is  alxnit  $770.7«0.  The  line  will  run  over 
low,  level,  marshy  land.  The  road  is  to  be  of  the  3  ft.  3  in. 
gage.  The  projectors  of  this  railway  are  the  Sociedad  Kspanola 
dc  I'errocarriles  Sccundarios,  with  offices  in  Madrid. 
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President  B.  L.  Winchell.  of  the  Frisco  lines,  traveled  55.394 
miles  in  1912,  and  59,173  miles  in  1911.  During  1912  he  attended 
seventy-live  meeting*,  which  included  banquets  and  con- 
ferences. 

A  hill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  providing 
that  the  maximum  fare  to  be  charged-  by  any  railway  for  con- 
tinuous trips  within  the  limits  of  a  municipality  shall  be  five 
cent* 

The  conference  committee  of  the  railroads,  representing  the 
54  eastern  lines,  has  agreed  to  confer  about  wage*  with  com- 
mittees of  conductors  and  trainmen  in  New  York  City  on  April 
22.  The  conductors  and  trainmen  presented  their  demands  about 
three  months  ago.  The  increases  which  they  want  are  said  to 
average  15  per  cent. 

The  lower  Itousc  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  of  three 
citizens  to  fix  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  to  all  women  and 
children  who  work  in  industrial  establishments  in  the  state;  and 
there  arc  provisions  relating  to  railroad  employees,  one  of  which 
is  that  every  flagman  must  have  had  18  months'  experience  on 
trains. 

The  workmen's  compensation  bills  which  were  considered  by 
the  legislature  of  Oklahoma  at  its  recent  session  were  all  re- 
jected. Faults  pointed  out  by  the  governor,  in  the  compen- 
sation law  which  i#  in  force  in  the  state  of  Washington,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  legislators  cautious.  The  legislature  of 
Indiana  also  has  adjourned  without  passing  any  compensation 
law  ;  and  in  Missouri  the  subject  has  been  postponed  until  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  connection  with  the  "reorganization  of  the  operating  and 
maintenance  staff  of  the  Dominion  government  railways,  a  change 
has  been  also  made  in  the  system  of  accounting  on  the  Inter- 
colonial. The  system  in  use  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  been 
adopted.  and  the  accounting  will  be  done  by  divisions.  An  ac- 
counting staff  is  being  organized  at  each  of  the  four  super- 
intendents' offices  and  these  offices  will  report  to  Moncton.  where 
the  accounts  for  the  system  will  be  assembled. 

It  is  announced  this  week  that  strikes  of  track  laborers  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  been  broken,  some  of  the  strikers 
returning  to  work,  and  a  large  number  of  new  men  having  been 
employed.  Small  local  strikes  in  the  track  department  have  been 
reported  at  Trenton,  Philadelphia.  Altoona  and  other  places  on 
the  main  line.  The  principal  trouble  appears  to  have  been  the 
mllnence  exerted  over  the  laborers  by  leaders  in  strikes  at  in- 
dustries near  the  railroad,  which  were  managed  by  the  "In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World.'" 

The  legislature  of  Arkansas,  which  adopted  a  full  crew  law 
some  years  ago,  has  this  year  taken  further  action  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  brakemcn.  At  least  the  hrakemcn's  monthly 
magazine  says  that  the  law  is  for  their  'benefit  and  protection."' 
Hy  an  act  which  goes  into  effect  on  May  1,  there  must  be  three 
brakemen  in  each  switching  crew  at  all  places  where  cars  are 
switched,  pushed  or  transferred  across  public  crossings  within 
a  city,  but  the  law  applies  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
only,  and  does  not  apply  to  roads  less  than  100  miles  long.  The 
full  crew  law  applying  to  freight  trains  has  a  clause  exempting 
railroads  less  than  fifty  miles  long,  and  the  penalty.  $100  to  $500 
for  each  train  unlawfully  run,  does  not  apply  during  strikes  of 
men  in  train  service  The  full  crew  law  of  Arkansas  as  it  applies 
to  passenger  trains  requires  in  each  crew,  a  porter  and  a  flagman 
or  a  brakeman;  but  it  docs  not  apply  to  trains  of  less  than  three 
tars. 

A  •  safety-first"  rally  of  employees  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Hail- 
road  was  held  at  Owosso.  Mich,,  last  Saturday  evening.  April  5. 
The  principal  speaker  was  R.  C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  W  estern,  the  originator  of  the  safety- 
first  movement  Following  the  lecture  the  railroad  company 
gave  a  dance  for  the  employees  and  their  wives  and  sweethearts. 
There  were  between  'J00  and  1.000  people  at  the  meeting,  of 
whom  at  least  half  were  actual  employees.  Mr.  Richards  spoke 
for  two  hours.    He  bad  with  him  a  large  number  of  stcrcopticon 


views,  vividly  illustrating  his  arguments.  Several  general  offi- 
cers from  Toledo  and  all  of  the  local  officers  were  present.  The 
train  and  enginemen,  track  and  shopmen,  and  station  forces  of 
the  road  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  Safety  First  move- 
ment, and  an  organization  of  the  employees,  patterned  after  the 
one  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  was  begun  about  a 
month  ago. 

The  state  of  Arkansas  is  now  the  most  progressive  in  the 
union,  at  least  in  one  respect.  The  promoters  of  the  anti-tipping 
propaganda  have  actually  got  the  legislature  to  "come  across" 
with  a  law.  and  the  law  is  now  in  effect— except  where  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  servant  conspire  to  evade  it.  The  act  is  No.  98, 
and  it  makes  it  a  crime  to  solicit  or  receive  any  "gift,  compen- 
sation, honorarium,  or  gratuity,  commonly  known  as  a  tip." 
A  railway  or  sleeping  car  company  which  permits  tipping  will 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  It  is  reported  that  some  dining- 
car  waiters  and  sleeping-car  porters  have  asked  their  bosses  to 
transfer  them  to  runs  outside  of  Arkansas.  We  have  no  con- 
firmation of  this  report,  though  these  men  have  done  sonic 
audible  growling.  In  other  places,  however,  there  is  a  marked 
absence  of  complaint,  and  it  looks  as  though  a  large  part  of 
those  travelers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  tips  may  be 
waiting  for  the  state  to  begin  some  prosecution*  before  chang- 
ing their  practice 


New  York  Terminus  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Beginning  May  1  the  Lehigh  Valley  will  run  hs  passenger 
trains  to  and  from  Jersey  City  over  the  tracks  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  will  use  the  terminal  station  of 
that  company,  the  contract  for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania 
terminal  expiring  at  the  end  of  April.  Ferries  frum  the  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey  station  run  to  Twenty-third  street  and  to 
Liberty  street,  New  Yofit  City.  The  Lehigh  Valley  will  use  its 
own  tracks  to  a  point  within  about  two  miles  of  the  Jersey  City 
terminus.  Passengers  to  and  from  Newark  will  use  the  new 
station  of  the  road  in  that  city,  at  Elizabeth  and  Meeker  ave- 
nues. Jhis  station  is  conveniently  reached  by  street-car  lines 
from  Hroad  and  Market  streets. 


"Make  the  Railroads  Aid  Ohio." 

The  head  line  artist  has  a  multitude  of  sins  to  answer  for. 
The  heading  of  Ibis  paragraph,  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent, 
who  cut  it  from  the' A'di'jii*  City  Times,  is  an  example.  Often 
the  head-line  editor  seeks  novelty  with  such  exclusive  en- 
thusiasm that  he  forgets  both  the  facts  and  the  perspective. 
We  hardly  expect  to  reform  him;  but  we  sympathize  with 
our  correspondent,  who  says : 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  railroads  had  refused 
to  assist  the  people  of  the  stricken  communities  and  were 
withholding  offers  of  aid  until  compelled  to  act  by  state  au- 
thorities; or  that  the  railways  had  been  temporarily  appro- 
priated by  the  state  on.  account  of  their  (the  railways')  re- 
fusal to  lend  assistance.  The  railways  are  by  far  the  heaviest 
individual  losers  in  many  such  disasters ;  but  they  are  in  most 
instances  the  first  to  offer  such  assistance  as  is  within  their 
power  to  grant ;  free  transportation  for  supplies,  physicians, 
etc.,  and  usually  substantial  monetary  contributions  If  the 
people  had  even  a  vague  idea  of  the  aid  extended  annually 
by  the  railways  to  charitable  causes,  they  would  Ik-  amazed. 
Think  of  the  prompt  action  of  the  railways  in  tendering  serv- 
ices and  money  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  fire  and  of 
the  very  recent  Omaha  tornado. 


A  Directory  of  Commercial  Organizations. 

In  response  to  a  senate  resolution  passed  December  last,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  submitted  to  the  senate  a  list  of 
the  commercial  organizations  in  the  United  States.  This  record, 
with  a  list  of  agricultural  organizations,  will  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution, provision  being  made  for  1.500  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
senate.  The  list  of  commercial  organizations  was  prepared  by  the 
Rtirean  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  for  nearly 
two  years  has  been  collecting  for  use  in  its  own  work  detailed 
information  regarding  such  organizations,  their  functions,  mem. 
bcrsbip.  income,  etc.  The  information  in  the  files  of  the  bureau 
at  the  time  the  resolution  was  adopted  was  supplemented  by 
such  additional  facts  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  before  Fcb- 
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ruary  15.  the  date  on  which  the  list  was  to  be  stibinitted  to 
the  senate,  and  this  list  when  published  will  record  about  3,500 
national,  nterstate.  state,  and  local  organizations. 

In  the  compilation  of  its  information  the  bureau  has  utilized 
various  symbols  to  indicate  the  field  of  service  and  the  activities 
of  the  various  organizations.  These  symbols  have  been  used  in 
the  list  submitted  to  the  senate,  so  that  when  published  it  will 
furnish  in  a  concise  manner  a  complete  record  of  the  organiza- 
tions, their  functions,  membership,  and  other  details.  The  in- 
formation thus  compiled  constitutes  a  directory  of  commercial 
organizations  of  the  country  such  as  has  never  before  been 
prepared  and  it  should  prove  of  practical  value  to  business  men 

New  Railways  by  Flat. 

The  Texas  Welfare  Commission  says  that  the  hour  has 
come  when  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  Texas  and  for  her  pros- 
perity and  further  progress  radical  changes  for  the  better  must 
be  brought  about  in  the  railroad  situation.  "New  lines  must 
be  constructed;  old  lines  must  be  improved;  additional  yards, 
terminals,  sidings  and  depots  must  be  constructed.  Safety  sig- 
nal devices  should  be  installed ;  second  track  should  be  built ; 
grades  should  be  revised;  wooden  bridges  should  be  superseded 
by  steel  and  masonry;  heavier  rails  should  be  laid."  But 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  Texas  has  led  the  pro- 
cession in  the  matter  of  regulating  the  railways.  Let  us  now 
see  what  success  it  is  going  to  meet  with  in  securing  capital  for 
the  railway  extensions  which  "must  be  built."— Ra iiwy  Record. 

The  New  York  Dock  Railway. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  a  contract  yet  to  be  made,  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  dis- 
trict has  authorized  the  New  York  Dock  Railway  to  issue 
$500,000  in  capital  stock,  $450,000  preferred,  and  $50,000  com- 
mon. The  New  York  Dock  Railway  was  organized  by  New 
York  Dock  Company  interests  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
short  railroad,  which  crosses  certain  streets  in  Brooklyn,  and 
therefore  had  to  have  a  franchise  from  the  city.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  new  stock  will  be  devoted  to  the  following 
purposes : 

Property  to  be  acquired  fmm  Itae  New   York  Dock 


Company  $383,100 

New  barges  and  lighter*    li.iW 

New  railroad  con«truciii.n    22.000 

Corporate  stock  deposited  *nh  the  c<iy   S.0J1 

Payment  to  the  city  for  local  tianclnw   5.000 

Organization  eipciiv-s    3,918 

Legal  expenses   26,005 

Working  capital    20,746 

Total   .S500.0O0 


A  contract  for  the  transfer  of  the  tracks  and  property  to  the 
New  York  Dock  Railway  is  at  present  the  Subject  of  public 
hearings. 

New  Railroad  Laws  In  Texat. 

The  legislature  of  Texas  at  its  recent  session  passed  the  fol- 
lowing bills  affecting  railroads: 

An  act  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  station  agents  to  fail  to 
bulletin  properly  the  arrival  and  departure  time  of  passenger 
trains 

An  act  authorizing  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  to  take  over 
and  operate  several  of  its  subsidiary  lines. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  to  purchase 
and  operate  the  Hcarnc  &  Bra/os  Valley. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  1o  take  over  and 
operate  the  Burr's  Ferry,  llrowndel  &  Chester. 

An  act  authorizing  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  to  take  over  the 
Stcvensvillc  North  &  South  Texas 

An  act  authorizing  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc  to  take  over 
and  oprrate  its  Pecos  Valley  lines. 

An  act  authorizing  the  HI  Paso  Southwestern  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  LI  Paso  &  Northeastern, 

An  act  requiring  railroad*  to  equip  all  side  tracks  with  derail- 
ing devices. 

An  net  providing  that  no  railroad  shall  huild  lines  within  4,000 
feet  of  the  shore  line  of  Aransas  Harbor. 

An  act  extending  the  time  (or  two  years  in  which  railroads 
may  complete  extensions  of  their  lines,  as  provided  in  their  re- 
spective charters. 

A  resolution  directing  the  attorney  general  to  investigate  the 
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St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railroad's  alleged  violation  of  its 
charter  provisions  in  not  building  an  extension  of  its  Eastern 
Texas  line  from  Lufkin  to  Crockett. 


Report  on  Collision  at  Ford'*,  La. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  Louisiana,  reporting  on  a  but- 
ting collision,  which  occurred  on  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & 
Paciiic  near  Ford's,  l-'cbruary  21  r  where  west  bound  passenger 
train  No.  5  encroached  on  the  time  of  east  bound  passenger 
train  No.  2,  say  that  too  much  discretion  is  allowed  to  employees 
in  the  operation  of  trains.  Trains  should  be  operated  under  pos- 
itive orders.  In  other  words,  "the  block  system  is  dccmc.l  by 
the  commission  to  be  the  safest  system  of  operating  trains."  It 
is  true,  say  the  commissioners,  that  the  superintendent,  in  his 
testimony,  intimated  that  the  failure  of  the  employees  to  obey 
the  rules  in  this  case  had  shaken  his  confidence,  so  that  he  feared 
they  would  not  obey  the  signals  of  a  block  system.  But,  says 
the  report,  "this  does  not  appeal  to  the  commission  as  being; 
logical.  There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  on  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  safer  to  operate  trains  by  keeping  them  a  specific 
distance  apart,  rather  than  a  specific  time  apart." 

The  Grand  Trunk  In  Southern  New  England. 

President  E.  J.  Chamberlin,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  last  week 
sent  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  offering  to  give 
to  the  state  the  Southern  New  England  Railroad,  the  unfinished 
line  between  Palmer,  Mass,,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  begun  by 
the  Grand  Trunk,  as  it  now  stands;  on  condition  that  the  state 
complete  the  road  and  agree;  to  one  of  two  ways  of  operating  it. 
The  alternative  methods  of  operation  proposed  are  described 
as  follows : 

"First — If  the  state  desires  to  operate  the  railroad,  we  will 
grant  running  rights  on  reasonable  terms  over  the  New  London 
Northern  from  Palmer  to  Brattlebofo,  Vt.,  so  as  to  make  the 
line  sufficiently  long  to  constitute  an  operating  division ;  and 
we  will  also  make  a  traffic  agreement  between  the  Central  Ver- 
mont and  the  state-owned  railroad  for  a  division  of  through 
rates  on  a  mileage  basis  with  a  reasonable  additional  allowance 
for  terminal  charges ;  or.  second, 

"The  Central  Vermont  will  lease  the  slate-owned  railroad 
for  a  rental  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  actual  cost 
to  the  state  of  completing  the  whole  line." 

The  statement  adds  that  the  line  cannot  be  completed  by  the 
company  unless  the  state  becomes  the  second  guarantor  of  the 
necessary'  bonds  (as  heretofore  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlin)  ; 
and  that  if  the  state  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  road  as  a  gift 
and  complete  it.  the  contractors  will  remove  their  apparatus, 
and  the  line  will  be  definitely  abandoned  about  the  middle  of 
ihe  present  month. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  says  that  the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  has  already  been  expended  on  the  line  and  that  its  com- 
pletion will  require  several  millions  more  than  was  originally 
estimated. 

The  services  of  the  Grand  Trunk  engineers  are  tendered  to> 
the  state,  which  would  receive  also  all  plans,  surveys  and  other 
data  used  hy  the  company.  If  the  state  does  not  wish  to  accept 
the  offer,  it  is  asked  to  consider  the  earlier  request  to  guarantee 
the  company's  bonds. 


The  Flood  Damage. 

Accurate  accounts  of  the  damage  done  hy  the  Hoods  of  March 
25-29.  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  adjacent  states  are  still  lacking,  the 
work  of  restoration  being  the  greatest  emergency-burden  ever 
experienced  by  the  principal  roads  in  central  territory.  Presi- 
dent Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  estimated  that  that 
company's  losses  will  amount  to  2'j  to  3  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  loss  of  traffic  for  the  last  week  of  March  and  the  first  week 
of  April  will  aggregate  two  millions.  The  property  loss  of  all 
railroads  in  the  territory  damaged  hv  the  Hoods  of  the  25th- 
27th  he  estimated  at  from  $I8.000.000  to  $20,000,000.  He  said 
th.it  it  would  l>e  impossible  for  the  company  to  make  many  of 
the  improvements  which  had  been  planned.  At  Zancsvillc  the 
I'..  &  O.  lost  a  cur  shop  worth  about  $300,000  and  a  bridge  worth 
$250.0110.  The  road  lost  12  bridges  in  the  flood  and  had  several 
miles  of  track  completely  washed  away.  Trains  were  run  through 
in  .m  Washington  to  Chicago,  April  4,  over  its  own  lines,  al- 
though it  was  necessary  to  detour  trains  over  divisions  not  or- 
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dinarily  used  for  this  traffic.  At  Zanesville  and  on  the  Ohio  Kixer 
division  it  took  many  days  to  make  even  temporary  repairs.  At 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  the  railroad  yards  were  ruined. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  able  to  run  trains  east  of  Hunt- 
ington. W\  \  a.,  by  the  4th,  hut  west  of  there  it  took  until  the 
6th  to  restore  the  tracks  to  Cincinnati.  West  of  Cincinnati  the 
damage  was  extensive  and  the  line  was  not  opened  till  the  9th. 

The  Pennsylvania  lines  in  Ohio  suffered  severely.  An  officer 
said  that  the  steel  bridges  lost  would  aggregate  in  length  about 
8.000  ft.  A  second  rain  in  central  Ohio  on  the  4th  caused  some 
washouts,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  after  using  its  own  line  for  a 
short  time  was  obliged  again  to  use  the  Erfe  between  Akron  to 
Mansfield.  -A  second  scries  of  washouts  occurred  also  on  the 
Cleveland.  Akron  &  Columbus.  The  Pennsylvania's  bridges,  which 
were  wrecked  beyond  repair,  numbered  14,  six  of  which  were 
large  ones.  The  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  was  opened  through 
on  April  2. 

The  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  W  estern  was  opened  throughout  its 
length  April  1. 

The  Wabash  seems  to  have  suffered  less  than  the  other  roads 
in  Indiana,  and  freight  was  accepted  April  2. 


The  Largest  Ship  in  the  World. 

The  new  steamship  "Yatcrland"  of  the  Hamburg  American 
Steamship  Company  was  launched  at  Hamburg  April  3,  the 
greatest  mass  of  steel  ever  put  into  the  water.  The  vessel's 
launching  weight  was  31,000  tons,  and  her  gross  tonnage  will 
be  over  50,000  tons.  She  will  be  950  ft.  long,  and  100  ft.  wide; 
and  her  height,  from  keel  to  masthead,  will  be  250  ft. 

This  vessel  will  be  5X100  tons  larger  than  the  "Imperator." 
her  sister  ship,  which  has  lately  been  finished,  and  which  will 
cross  the  Atlantic  next  month.  The  "Vatcrland"  will  not  be 
ready  for  service  until  1914. 

All  of  the  three  new  monster  ships  of  the  Hamburg  Amer- 
ican line  will  have  double  steel  hulls,  the  inner  "skin"  being 
carried  high  above  the  water  line.  In  the  "Vatcrland"  1,500,000 
rivets  were  used,  weighing  1,500  tons.  The  steel  plates  were 
riveted  together,  and  the  walls  completed,  before  the  port  holes 
were  cut.  These  holes  were  made  by  the  use  of  the  acetylene 
torch.  These  vessels  will  have  search-lights  of  80,000  candle 
power,  and  the  lights  will  be  placed  high  enough  to  throw  their 
rays  thirty  miles  out  to  sea.  The  "Vatcrland"  will  have  84 
life  boats,  two  of  which  will  be  equipped  with  high  power  mo- 
tors, capable  of  towing  other  boats.  These  motor  boats  will  have 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  with  which  messages  can  be  sent 
200  miles. 

Pere  Marquette  Investigation. 

Newman  F.rb.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pere  Marquette, 
testified  before  the  legislative  committee  which  is  investigating 
the  affairs  of  the  road,  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  March  28.  Among 
the  reasons  for  the  deficit  which  threw  the  road  into  bankruptcy, 
he  mentioned  wage  increases,  bad  weather,  and  disruption  of 
traffic  caused  In  undertaking  too  many  improvements  at  one 
time.  President  Cotter  tried  to  do  too  much  at  once  in  1911,  he 
said,  tearing  up  too  many  lines  at  once  and  interfering  with 
traffic.  He  also  criticised  the  men  who  managed  the  road  during 
the  eight  years  between  his  first  connection  with  it,  and  his  sec- 
ond connection  as  receiver,  saying  that  they  "sat  like  bumps  on 
a  log"  and  made  no  effort  to  develop  the  property.  He  consid- 
ered the  road  to  be  wortU  $70,000,000.  the  amount  of  its  present 
funded  debt,  as  a  future  prospect,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
it  was  not  necessary  fur  the  stockholders  to  lose  a  single  cent. 
With  $20,000,000  the  road  could  be  made  a  paying  institution  in 
two  years  under  present  conditions,  and  with  half  that  sum  in 
four  years.  lie  also  cited  the  gradual  reduction  in  rates  from  an 
average  of  7.03  mills  per  ton  mile  in  1902.  to  5.75  mills  in  1911. 
while  expenses  have  been  going  up  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  year 
for  wages.  $500,000  for  materials,  and  on  an  average  of  $280,000 
for  taxes.  If  the  1902  conditions  had  prevailed  in  1911.  he  said, 
the  net  earnings  would  have  been  increased  by  $6,000,000.  Some 
of  the  branch  lines  are  unproductive,  and  will  be  for  years.  JThe 
road  must  be  put  in  condition  to  handle  cheaply  long-haul  ton- 
nage. If  the  state  imposes  no  further  burdens  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette will  emerge  from  its  difficulties. 

Eugene  Zimmerman  testified  before  the  commission  on  April 
2.    He  declared  that  the  Cooley  appraisal  of  J2K.O0O.UOO  as  a  re- 


placement value  of  the  road  was  entirely  too  low.  as  was  the 
second  appraisal  of  S34.000.000.  and  he  thought  it  was  worth 
nearer  $70,000,000,  but  would  make  no  definite  estimate  without 
a  thorough  investigation.  He  said  that  Michigan,  through  its 
laws  affecting  railroads,  was  confiscating  them,  and  that  he  would 
not  invest  a  dollar  in  a  Michigan  road.  Asked  if  he  did  not 
think  the  people  would  1c  willing  to  give  the  roads  higher  rates 
it  the  roads  demonstrated  the  necessity,  he  replied,  "No,  I  don't; 
Ints  of  the  people  arc  not  honest."  He  did  not  think  the  state 
could  operate  the  road  successfully,  because  there  would  be  too 
much  politics  in  the  management  and  that  it  would  ruin  the 
slate.  In  his  opinion  the  road  could  be  operated  at  75  per  cent, 
of  its  gross  earnitigs.  and  the  latter  could  be  increased  from 
$17,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Mr  Zimmerman  also,  under  cross- 
examination,  furnished  the  committee  with  a  large  amount  of 
detailed  information  regarding  the  financial  affairs  o{  the  road 
and  the  various  sales  of  its  stock. 

Pennsylvania  Pensions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  now  paid  pensions  13  years,  and 
a  total  of  7,152  men  have  received  payments,  through  the  funds, 
of  $8.368.7S<),  all  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  various  companies  in 
the  System.  Of  this  amount  $6,319,902  has  been  paid  on  the 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  $2.04><.884  west  of  Pittsburgh.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  3.807  men  on  the  pension  rolls.  On 
December  31  last,  there  were  296  pensioners  on  the  lines  cast  of 
Pittsburgh  more  than  90  years  of  age.  The  names,  occupations, 
and  divisions  where  Inst  employed  of  those  ovyr  ninety  years  of 
age  were  as  follows: 

Name.  Oi'cupnoon.  Division. 

Mic.icaJ  Eckcrliffc ... -Laborer  AHoona  shops. 

James  Kavlur   lllaclcsmitb     -  AJtoOria  shops. 

Klin*  Griffith   Waichman   Altoona  nbops. 

lames  I..  ShieM-i  Koreman  ntasun    .,   .  C .mcmaifkh. 

David  I..  V.rarS  Machinist   lTiiJa.tclrhia. 

Thumaa  C.  Payne  ...Laborer   Trrntnn. 

Charles  t.uplnn   Car  builder    .Philadelphia  Terminal. 

.Limes  day   \ftmt   Elmira. 

thai.  A.  Jctterks.  .S:  .  Signal    m<airnu"  .  .   .  Philadelphia. 

The  pcnsii-n  amounts  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  average  salary 
or  wage  for  the  ten  years  previous  t.r  retirement,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  the  man  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.  Employees  retire  without  any  obligation  whatever  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  many  of  them  engage  in  outside 
occupations.  This  pension  plan,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Cassatt  in 
1899  with  much  doubt  as  to  its  eventual  success,  is  now  declared 
by  the  officers  of  the  company  to  have  proved  to  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and  to  have  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  contentment  of  the  men  in  the  service  of  the  road. 

Suit  for  Southern  Pacific  Lands. 

Julius  Krtittschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  Committee  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  testifying  at  Xew 
York  City  this  week  in  the  suit  of  the  government  charging 
fraud  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
Kern  county,  Cal..  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement,  published 
last  year,  on  the  authority  of  the  attorney  general,  that  offi- 
cers of  the  Southern  Pacific  had  known  thai  lands  on  which 
the  companies  sought  patent,  contained  oil.  The  land  in  ques- 
tion aggregates  b.HW  acres  and  it  has  been  charged  that  it  is 
worth  $15,000,000.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  denied  emphatically  that 
there  had  been  any  fraud  or  deception  in  obtaining  the  patents. 

Asked  if  he  considered  $15,000,000  a  fair  value  of  the  lands 
iiow  he  said: 

"I  don't  consider  the  lands  of  any  value.  Were  it  not  for  the 
imputation  of  fraud  in  this  suit  I  would  favor  selling  the  lands 
for  15  cents  an  acre  to  any  person  who  might  be  foolish  enough 
to  inry  the  property." 

He  contended  that  the  lands  in  1904  were  poor  grazing  or 
agricultural  lands,  as  stated  in  the  patent  claim 

He  admitted  that  some  time  previous  to  the  patent  of  these 
lands  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  oil  development  work  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  he  declared  he  had  no  information  as  to 
the  land  other  than  that  contained  in  the  official  papers  and  map 
used  in  the  patent  proceedings.  He  denied  the  claim  made  by 
the  government  that  the  Southern  Pacific  had  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  land  made  before  the  patent  was  secured.  He 
said  the  Kern  Trading  &  Oil  Company  was  a  fuel  oil  de- 
velopment and  oil  purchasing  department  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
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cific.    There  was  no  secrecy  in  connection  with  its  formation. 

"We  did  not  consider  it  oil  land  in  190J-4."  he  said,  "but 

some  years  later  wildcat'  promoters  entered  this  territory,  and 

through  their  operations  the  impression  was  created  that  the 

land  was  generally  oil  producing.    Those  fellows  had  to  give 

up  in  despair  and  abandon  the  fields." 

W.  N.  Mills,  special  assistant  attorney-general,  turned  to  Mr. 
L- , » ,  _„i..,;»»  _ _  ,i   —  r  -a . 
Nruttscnnitt  ana  said . 

"Don't  you  know  that  there  are  three  valuable  gushers  now 
in  operation  on  these  lands,  producing  1.000  barrels  of  oil  daily?" 

"That  is  news  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  "1  am  glad 
to  hear  it,  for  if  that  is  so  the  land  has  some  value." 


Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

'  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
be  held  April  25.  Walter  V.  Turner,  chief  engineer,  and  P.  H. 
Donovan,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Effect  erf 
Changed  Operating  Conditions  and  Modern  Rolling  Stock  on 
the  Brake  and  What  Is  Being  Done  to  Make  This  Money  Sav- 
ing or  Money  Losing  Apparatus  as  Efficient  as  Heretofore. 


American  Society  of  Engineer  Draftsmen. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineer 
Draftsmen,  to  be  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies'  building. 
New  York,  April  17.  D.  B.  Heilman,  Mem.  Soc.  E.  D.  (Phil- 
adelphia tt  Reading),  will  read  a  paper  entitled.  Teaching  Legible 
Sketching  for  Shop  Plans  to  the  Operating  Engineer  and  Ma- 
chinist.  This  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  a  projectograph. 

Railway  Signal  Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, June  11  and  12.  the  dates  having  been  changed  from  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
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Aia  Huki  Association. -~F.  M.  Nellis,  53  Stale  St..  lioMon.  Mass.  Con- 
vention, May  S  9,  St-  Louis,  Mo. 

Amibican  Association  or  Dumjmmui  Orrirras.- -A.  G.  Thoinasou,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.    Convention.  May  20.  Chicago. 

Amebicsn  Association  nr  Crutnl.  Passings  and  Ticket  tail- W.  C. 
Hope,  New  York. 

Amibiia*  Association  or  FaridiT    \  cms.  -  •  R.  O.  Wells,  East  St  Louis. 

lit.    Annual  meeting,  tune  17-20,  Buffalo,  N,  V. 
Asjuiox   Association  or   Rail»o,<b  Svmi.iii«Dt»u. — E.   II.  Ilarman, 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  3d  Friday  of  March  anrl  September. 
Ameeican  Eigctair  Railway  Association.    H.  (".  Doneckei.  29  W,  3»ih 

St.,  New  York. 

Ameeican  Elbctbic  Raiiwav  Ma  m  f  ac  t  I  sins'  Assoc. —George  Kergan, 
1*5  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Auoc. 

Amebican  Railway  Association,  \V.  F.  Allen.  75  Church  St!,  New  York. 
M«tt  meeting.  May  21,  New  Y.'ik. 

AaMMCM  Railway  Beidue  asd  BoiLMMC  Association. -C.  A.  I.idity,  C.  & 
N.  W..  Chicago.    Convention.  October  .-I  23,  ivl.l.  Montreal. 

Amebicsn    Railway    F.Ne.i*EB*t»6   Association.— E.    H.    Fritclt.   900  S. 


Ave.,  Chicago. 

Amtbican  Railway  Mams*  Mechanics'  Association— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building.  C  hicago.    ConTention.  June  1 1  13,  Atlantic  f.  ity,  N.  J. 

Amebic  is  Railway  Tool  Fuse  m  en  '*  Association. — A.  R.  Daris,  Central  of 
Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 

ASmiCAX  Society  ma  Testinc.  Mitebiais — Prof  t\  Marburg.  I'niYcrsity 
•        el  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  annual.  June,  1413. 

Amebican  Society  or  Civil  Excineeb*.  -C  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  5?th  St., 
New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York, 

Amino  is  Sociiiv  or  Kscisruiar,  CoxiaArToas.-  I.  R.  Wrnlmgrr.  11 
llroadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York 

Amebican  Society  or  Mecii an ical  F.Ntistiav —Calvin  VV.  Rice.  29  W. 
39ih  St..  New  Yotk. 

AwrticAN  Win*.  Pbeiebyebs'  Assoc  iatiom. — F.  J.  Angler.  B.  ft  O..  tlalti. 
more.  Mil,    Next  convention.  January  20  22,  1914.  New  Orleans.  Ls. 

Association  or  Amebican  Raiiwav  Act-ovnting  OrricEas.— O  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Ikrarborii  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting.  May  28.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  t  laim  Ac.iints.  I.  R.  MeSherry.  C.  &  K.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Nest  meeting.  May.  1913.  lUMiniorr,  Mil. 

AsviciAtlox  or  Railw  ay  M-ecteicai  EjceiPBBS. — Jos.  A.  Andicucetti.  C.  ft 
N.   W.   Rv„  t  hicago.      Scnu  annual   meeting,    lune.    1913.  Atlantic 

CitT.  N.  J- 

Aseociatiok  or  Railway  TatroaAru  Si  rrpiNTEXDENTS.  P.  VY.  Drew,  112 
West  Adams  St.  Chicago;  annual,  May  20,  1913,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 

Association  or  TaANsroftTAI  ION  AND  Cab  Accoi'xtimc  tirriLEfts. — G.  P. 
CeMrd.  75  Church  St..  New  York, 

Association  ,,»  Watts  Line  Acini  xrixr.  Oi  rii  6bs._  VV.  R.  Kvans.  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Annual  meeting.  October  «,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BaiDCt  an t>  liiuuixc.  SurrLV  Mis  t  Association. — II.  A.  Neally.  J..»c|.li 
Dixon   Crucible   Co..   Jersey   City.   X.  J.     Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Ruilding  Association. 
Canadian    Railway   CLVbV— James   I'owell.   lirand   Trunk    Ry.,  Montreal. 

Oue.;  24  Tuesday  in  month.  excej«  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Caxadiax  SocirTY  or  Civil  Cscisiui.    Clement  II.  Mcl.cod.  413  Dor- 

ChSltSI  St..  Montreal.  Oue.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 
Ca»  Foremen's  Association  or  Chicago.—  Aaron   Kline,  841  North  SOili 

Court.  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Chicago. 
Iexix.il  R.\ilhay  C'liti.— H.  l».  Yought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2<1 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May.  Sept.,  Nov..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  Excixitas  Socibty  or  St.  Paul.  —  L.  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  State  Capitol 
huilding,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  id  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  iind 
iscptcmber,  St.  Paul. 
F.xciKKis'  Socirrv  or  PtNxsTLivxiA.- -F..  R  rusher.  Box  "04,  llarrishtirg, 


Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  li\  Saturday,  Mainsburgv  Pa. 

V  LYAN  I  A.  —  K.  K. 


KsoiNutas'  SornriY  or  VVgsrkax  Pen  asvlyani  a  —  E.  Ti.  Hilea.  Oliver  build- 
ing. Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
rkmgl   Claim    A»»ociatiiin.— Warren   P.   Taylor,   Richmond,   Va.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  ltlufT  Point.  N.  Y. 
GgxgRAL  Si  rtats  rtxoixTs'  Association  or  Chicam.  — E.  S.   Kollci,  22C 

W.  Adam.  St..  I  hicago;  Wed.  meceding  3d  Thur*..  Chicago 
IxtexNATioxAL  Kailway  Conu«es6.—  Executive  Committee,  11.  rue  de  Lou- 
vain.  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915.  Berlin. 
IxTtaxATinxAL  Railway  Feu.  AaiuciAtiox.— C.  <;.  Hall, 


building,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting.  May  >l-.'4,  Chicago. 
lNTEtXAtioNAL    Railway    Genual  Foximin's 


922  McCormick 


Minn. 


Association —  Wm. 
Nest  convention.  July 


Hall. 
5  1*. 


S29  West  Broadway,  Winona 
Chicago. 

I S  TEEN  AT  I  ON  al  Railsoad  Mastrx  Biacksmitms'  Asvktation. —  A   L.  Wood 

worth,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18,  Richmond.  Va. 
Maintenance  or  Way  ft  MssTea  Paixtexs'  Association  or  thi  I'siito 
Staies  j,»b  Canada.— W.  (i.  Wilson,  Uhigh  Valley,  Easton,  Ta. 

Bums  Makiss    Association.  -Harry  II.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 


Master 


„  York.    Convention,  May  26-2i>.  1913,  Chicago. 
Mastu  Cas  Bi  iLOEas'  Asaociition.    J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony 


Chicago.  Convention,  June  Ifr-IK.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mastes  Cax  aso  Locomotive  Painths    Assoc.  or  u.  S.  a 


A.  P.  Hanc.  B.  ft  M.. 
9- 12,  Ottawa.  Can. 


AND 


National  Railway  Arrt-lANCK  -\ssnc.    Bruce  V.  Cranitall,  53"  So.  Hear 

born  St..  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Asaoc, 
New  ExcLcxn  Railboad  Cu  e    W,  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  WiJ  Atlantic  Are..  Bo» 
ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesilay  in  month,  except  June.  July.  Aug.  and  Sept.. 
Boston 


as  Rmlxoad  Cli<». — H.  I).  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  Y 
iday  in  month,  except  lune.  July  and  Augmt,  New  York. 
n  K silboad  Cura.    C.  L.  Kennedy.  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  iK.li.th. 


ork;  .1.1 


New  Yo 

Fri( 

NoXTHEXN 

4th  Saturday.  iHiluth, 
Piosia  Association  op  Rah  soak  OmcEss.  —  M.  W.  Rotehford.  L'ttkM  Sta 

lion,  Peoiia,  III.;  2d  Thursday. 
RAuaoAti  Cll'i  or  Kansas  City. — C.   Manlove.   1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway   Blsinkss   Association.  -  Frank  W.   Xoxom,   2   Rrctot    St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in   December,  1913.  New  York. 
Railway  Cli  »  or  PlTTsaracil.    J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R_.  Pittsburgh. 

Pa, ;  4th  Fri.Uy  in  mouth,  except  June.  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  F.iectaicAi.  Svrrtv   MANtrAcriaEas'  Assoc.— J.   Scrihner,  11121 
Monadnock  BIiKk.  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Engrs. 
Railway  <»aedexinc.  Association  -  J.  S.   Buttertield,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 


Next  meeting,  August  1215.  Nashville,  Ter.n. 
T  Associati 


Railway  DcvxLorMEN 

Kansas  City.  Mo 
Railway  Si., sal  Assoctaiion, — C.  C 


on  — W.  Nicholson,  Kans*.  City  Southern. 


Rosenberg.  Itethlrhcm.  Pa.  MeelirgA. 
ion.  Octolier  14,  " 
Raiiwav  Stohes  lepees*  .\ss4n*  i  at  ion  .  -J.  P.  Murphy, 
Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19-21.  Chicago- 


June  10-11.  New  York;  convention,  October  14,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

—J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood. 
f  19-21.  Chscago- 
noc-  J.  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliv 
Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M  C.  B.  A.mxi, 


Assoc. 


'liver 


E.  Harkness.  2S4  Pearl  St.. 
of  Ry.  Tcleg.  Sups, 
nson.  Richmond,  Va. :  Jd  Monday 


I  Otlls. 

._>uis. 
Ave..  Ne 


Railway  Si-rrLv  M an i- r acti-bess' 

Pittsburgh,  P». 
Railway  Tei .  and  Tel.  Appliance  Assoc. — W. 

New  York.     Meeting!  with 
Richmond  Raiixoad  Clib  — F.  O. 

except  June.  July  and 
Roadmasikes'  ano  Maintenance  or  Way  Association.— I..  C.  Rv.in.  C  ft 
N.  W,.  Sterling.  111.    Convention.  September  8-12,  19|J.  ChieefB, 
Lot/ll  Railway  Cu  a— B.  W.  Fraiieiuhah  Cnion  Station.  St.  Lo 
Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.  St. 
Siiinsi  Appliance  Association  - F.  W.  Edmonds.  38*8  Park  A 

York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Socie™       Railway  Financial  Orncias.    C.  Nyquisl,  La  Salle  St.  Station. 
i  hicago. 

SoiTiiras  Association  or  Ca«  Stavui  Oifhsbs  — F.   W   Sandwich,  A.  ft; 

W.  P.  Ry..  Montgomery.  Ala.  Next  mtcting.  Apnl  17.  Atlanta.  Ga, 
Sol'THEHN  ft  SoriHW'ESTPBx    Raiiwav  t'lt'E-A.  J.   Merrill.  Grant  Wdg.. 

Atlanta,  t^. :  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March.  May.  July.  SepL.  Nov..  Atlanta. 
Toledo  Teanspobtation  Clib.    I.  G.  Macorober,  Wi«ids..n  Spire  Co.,  To- 

ledo.  Ohio;  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 
Tbacl  Srrriv  Association.    \V.  C.  Kidd.  Ranvatwi  Inm  Works.  Ilillshiirn. 

N.  Y.    Meeting  with  Roadmasteis'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  A»st> 

elation. 

Tasiric  I'u'i  or  Chicago.— Guy  S.   McCabe.   La  .--alle   Hotel.  Chicago: 

nicctiOEs  monthly.  Chicago. 
Tbakic  Clib  or  New  Yobx.— C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway.  New  York: 

last  Tuesday  in  month,  rxcept  June,  July  and  August.  New  Yofk. 
Taarric  ("li  b  or  PtTTsai-ic.it.— D.  f_  Wells,  Eric.  Pittsbm 

mgs  momhlv.  Pillstmrgh. 
Teaipic  Cin  or  St.  I  outs. — A.  F.  Vcr-cn.  Mercantile  Library  ... 

St.   Louis.  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November.     Noonday  meetings 

Octnher  to  May. 

Tscis  Dispatch ebs'  Association  or  AurairA.    1.  r.  Mackie,  7fM2  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
iBANSpoatAlloN  Cll'B  ot  BfrpsLo'.— J.   M.  Sells.   Buffalo;   first  Saturday- 
after  first  Wednesday. 
Teanspobtation  Clve  or  Detboit     W.  R.  Hurley,  I.  S-  ft  M   S..  Detroit. 

Mich.:  meetingE  monililv. 
Tbaveiini.  RngineebC  Association. —W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.. 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     Annual  meeting.  August,  1913.  Chicago. 
1"t,i"  Society  or  Encinepbs.    R.  11.  Kriclium,  t'liiversity  of  I'tah.  Salt 
lake  City,  I'lah:  3<l  Friday  of  each  month,  cxectrt  July  and  August. 
Wesiebn  t  s«  %da  Railw  ay  Cu  b  — W.  H.  Rosevear.  P.  O  Rox  1707,  Wm 
nipeg.  Man.:  2d  Monday,  excent  June.  July  and  August,  Winnipeg 
Wi.stesn  Riu.w  iv  Cu  b.— J.  W.  Taylot.  OKI  t  olony  building.  Cliicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June.  July  and  August. 
Weatysn   Sihity  or  Escineebs. —  L  II.  Warder.  17J5 
month. 


ittsbi'irgh  Pa.;  im-rt- 


Chicago;  1st  MoinUy  in 


except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 
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ffiraffir  New*. 


"1  he  meeting  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  which 
is  expected  to  last  for  several  weeks,  was  begun  at  St.  l-ouis 
un  April  I. 

F.  R.  Stevens.,  agriculturist  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  who  goes 
•round  among  the  farmers  responding  to  their  requests  for  in- 
formation, says  that  he  has  already  traveled  in  his  automobile 
20,000  miles  on  these  errands. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  restored  the  uniform  rate  of  one 
dollar  a  day.  demurrage,  on  freight  cars,  the  rates  of  two  dol- 
lars and  three  dollars  which  have  been  in  forte  since  the  scarcity 
of  cars  last  autumn  being  now  discontinued. 

The  Grand  Trunk  reports  3.O0O  passengers  leaving  Montreal  in 
the  last  two  weeks  in  March  in  eleven  special  trains,  for  On- 
tario and  points  m  Western  Canada,  all  these  passengers  having 
come  from  Europe  by  way  of  Portland.  St.  John  to  Halifax. 

The  Southwestern  Passenger  Association.  Western  Passenger 
Association.  Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  and  Central 
Passenger  Association  have  authorized  a  special  rate  of  two 
cents  a  mile  to  St.  Louis  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Peace  Congress 
to  be  held  on  May  1,  2  and  3. 

"Trade  and  Traffic"  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  publication, 
the  first  number  of  which  has  just  been  issued  at  Tampa.  Fla.. 
by  L.  T.  &  B.  E  Calkins.  A  sub-title  reads  -Finance  and  Real 
Estate"  The  editor  has  at  least  two  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations ;  he  knows  how  to  write  and  he  is  familiar  with  railway 
freight  traffic. 

At  Williamsburg.  K>\,  the  Adams  Kxprtss  Company  has  been 
lined  in  court  $1,475  on  nineteen  charges  of  delivering  liquor  in 
territory  where  its  sale  is  forbidden,  the  action  of  tlie  express 
company  being  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  regulating  the  interstate 
movement  of  liquors. 

Somebody  has  figured  out  that  the  freight  carried  through 
the  Soo  canal  in  1912,  12}/,  million  tons,  troubled  the  waters 
there  about  every  15  minute*  The  number  of  cargoes.  20.000. 
means  large  ships.  3.625  tons  on  the  average.  At  that  it  in- 
volves 85  ships  a  day  for  the  season  of  236  days  In  100-ton 
boats,  such  as  used  to  be  common,  it  would  mean  725.000  ves- 
sels a  year.  3.060  a  year  through  the  season,  180  an  hour  at 
the  height  of  trade,  or  one  every  20  seconds.  By  cara- 
van, five  camels  to  the  ton.  this  would  require  364}i  million 
camels  a  year,  or  a  million  a  day,  or  with  the  restricted  season 
nearly  15  million  a  day.  At  the  busiest  there  would  l>e  91,125 
camels  an  hour. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Commission  has  before  it 
complaints  from  two  teamsters  in  Philadelphia,  who  claim  that 
they  arc  discriminated  against  at  the  freight  houses  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  in  Philadel- 
phia. One  of  the  two  complainants  has  proceeded  against  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  against  the  Reading;  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Team  Owners'  Association  is  aiding  the  prosecution 
on  behalf  of  both.  It  is  claimed  that  freight  coming  to  tin- 
freight  house*  in  the  cars  is  piled  up  indiscriminately  and  is 
often  so  covered  by  other  goods  that  the  teamsters  have  to 
waste  much  time  in  getting  what  they  want.  They  demand 
that  the  employees  of  the  railroad  shall  truck  the  freight  to 
the  wagon  door,  The  complaint  charges  that  packages  for  the 
.  large  stores  which  do  their  own  trucking  are  sorted  and  placed 
near  the  doors  where  the  teamsters  can  get  them  easily.  It  is 
claimed  that  tailboard  delivery— that  is.  delivery  of  the  freight 
close  to  the  point  where  the  wagon  backs  ii|> — is  in  vogue  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  St.  Louis  and  Minne- 
apolis, 

Chicago  Street  Traffic. 

A  subcommittee  «>f  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  has 
submitted  to  the  association  a  report  on  the  teaming,  transfer, 
express  and  storage  interests  of  Chicago,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  more  than  250.000  tons  of  freight  are  hauled  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago  daily,  making  a  total  approaching  100.000.000 
tons  a  year.    This  represents  an  annual  business  of  more  than 


$60,000,000,  and  an  investment  in  excess  of  $85,O0O.0UO  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  more  than  10.000.000  tons  of  coal  arc- 
trucked  through  Chicago  streets  annually.  Structural  steel, 
brick,  sand,  ice.  general  merchandise,  produce,  packinghouse 
products  and  milk,  are  among  the  other  commodities  that  art- 
large  factors  in  the  total  The  number  of  vehicles  registered 
with  the  city  authorities  in  1912  was  (O.000, 'an  increase  of  11 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  capacity  was  still  greater.  Of  these 
vehicles  more  than  50,000  are  horscdravvn  wagons  and  trucks, 
and  2,790  arc  automolrtlc  trucks.  The  number  of  motor  trucks 
carrying  less  than  one  ton  increased  from  922  in  I9U,  to  1.554 
in  1912.  while  the  number  carrying  over  one  ton  increased  from 
656  to  1,018. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


Fred  W.  Sweney.  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chief  exam- 
iner of  accounts  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
succeed  Charles  A.  Lirtz.  who  recently  resigned  to  become 
comptroller  of  the  Cnitcd  States  Express  Company.  Mr.  Sweney 
has  been  an  employee  of  the  commission  sev  eral  years. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  31  until  July  29", 
certain  items  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  W.  H  Hosmer's  tariff, 
which  contain  increased  rates  for  the  transportation  of  linseed 
oil  cake  and  meal  and  flaxseed  screenings  from  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  other  points  to  gulf  ports. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  31  until  September 
30,  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
which  contains  increased  rales  applicable  to  the  transportation 
of  grain,  grain  products  and  seeds  from  Aberdeen  and  other 
stations  in  South  Dakota  to  Dublin,  Minn. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  27  until  July  25. 
an  item  naming  increased  rates  on  flour,  in  carloads,  from 
points  in  Kansas  and  other  western  states  to  California  terminals,-  ' 
published  in  supplements  to  certain  tariffs.  The  present  rate 
from  Atchison  to  San  Francisco  is  65  cents  per  100  lbs .  anil  the 
proposed  rate  is  75  cents.  An  increase  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
is  also  proposed  from  various  other  points 

The  commission  has  suspended  certain  schedules  contained 
in  supplements  to  Agent  R.  H,  Countiss'  tariff,  winch  would 
advance  rates  on  lumber  and  shingles  from  Pacific  coast  points, 
including  San  Francisco,  to  certain  points  in  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  Texas.  For  example,  it  was  proposed  to  cancel  the  present 
through  rate  of  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  lumber  moving  from 
San  Francisco  to  Dalhart.  Tex.  The  combination  of  local  rates 
applicable  would  be  30  cents  to  Los  Angeles  plus  50  cents  from 
that  point  to  Dalhart.  making  an  advance  of  30  cents  per  100 
lbs.    Like  advances  would  result  between  other  points. 


Complaint  Diamlaeed. 

James  J.  McLaughlin  v.  Texas  <V  fWinV  et  al.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  charged  for  the  trans- 
portation of  hay  from  Fudora.  Ark  .  to  New  Orleans,  La  .  was 
unreasonable  Reparation  was  asked.  The  commission  found 
that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.    <26  I.  C  C.  307.) 

.Wired   Struck    Company   i:    Louisville    cr    Sasbvilit   et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The   commission   found   that   the   charges  on   shipments  of 
doors  and  window  frames,  set  up.  from  Louisville,  ky..  to  Gal- 
veston and  Houston.  Tex.,  Chattanooga  and  Memphis.  Tcnn..  > 
and  Atlanta,  Ga„  were  not  unreasonable.    (26  I    C.  C.  469.) 

Memphis  liureau  Louis'-iile  &  Xashville  el  a!  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  complainant  contended  that  the  rate  of  J!  10  per  ton  on 
coal  from  western  Kentucky  and  Alabama  mints  was  unreason- 
able to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  $1.00  per  ton  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusiv  e  (26  I.  C.  C.,402. ) 

Hoard  of  Trade  of  Cherau;  S.  C,  et  al  r.  Seaboard  Mr  Line 
el  at.    Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  complainant  attacks  the  class  and  commodity  rates  from 
all  directions  to  Cheraw.  S.  C.  alleging  that  they  are  unreason- 
able and  prejudicial  as  compared  with  the  rates  to  Wadeshoro 
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and  Monroe.  X.  C  The  commission  found  that  the  evidence 
was  nut  conclusive.    <  2ti  I.  C.  C,  Jh4  ) 

Stenvrl  c'r  O.iri-  Manufacturing  Company  r.  Atchison,  To- 
peka  cr  Soma  1  e  el  a!,    t  > pinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  conlci  <ls  that  the  rating  of  double  hrst  class 
of-  speedometer?  in  western  classilication  was  unreasonable. 
Reparation  :?  asWd  on  shipments  in  less  than  carload?  from 
Chicago  to  >an  1'ranei.sco  and  l.os  Angeles.  Cal.  1  he  com- 
mission fot.nd  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  1-6 
J    I     C,  .V.I.) 

Wholesale  Produce  f'calers  Association  of  Brooklyn,  .V.  )'.,  v. 
Long  Islntui  Railroad.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complaint  attacking  the  defendant's  track-storage  charges 
exacted  at  certain  deliver.,  tracks  in  lirookljn.  X.  Y.,  was  dis- 
missed, the  evidence  showing  that  members  oi  complainant  asso- 
ciation  use  defendant's  cars  lor  warehouse  purposes.  The 
charges  themselves  were  not  found  to  have  U-cn  unreasonable. 
(26  1  C.  C.  413.  i 

Cal  Hirsc'i  i',  Soi:s  / r  .01  ,y  kail  Company  ;:  II  'ashington, 
Baltimore  ■  '  Aiviapohs  fztectnc  et  ai.  Opinion  by  the  com- 
jmssion : 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  77VJ  cents  per 
100  lbs.  for  the  transmutation  of  less-tliatl-carload  shipments 
of  school  desk?  and  other  articles  from  Annapolis.  Md.,  to 
East  St.  Louis.  !H.  are  unreasonable.  The  commission  decided 
that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.    (26  I   C.  C.  480.) 

Lssou  i,r,!in!e  Company  et  ai.  .".  Southern  Railway  Company 
et  ai    Opinion  !":  the  commission: 

Between  June  24  and  July  2,  IKW.  complainants  shipped  43 
carloads  of  granite  paving  blocks  from  Granite  Quarry.  X.  <_'.. 
to  Chicago,  upon  which  the  defendants  charged  a  joint  rate  of 
$3  JO  per  net  ton.  The  intention  of  the  carriers  was  to  reduce 
this  rate  to  J3.10  per  ton.  effective  June  24.  but  the  reduction 
was  not  accomplished  until  July  3  Upon  a  petition  alleging 
that  the  rate  of  $3  30  per  ton  from  Granite  Quarry  to  Chicago 
was  unreasonable,  the  commission  decided  that  the  mere  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  with  respect  to  a  rate,  or  the  mere  subsequent 
reduction  of  a  rale,  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a  finding  of  un- 
reasonableness.   i.2v  I.  C.  C  .  44!).) 


Reparation  Awarded. 

The  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana, in  behalf  of  Frank  If.  Campbell,  v.  Sorthem  Pacific  et 
ai.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  charges  of  65 K-  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  a  carload  of  emigrant  movables  from  Edmunds. 
X.  Dak.,  to  Shr.wmut.  Mont  .  were  unreasonable,  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceeded  51  cents  per  100  lbs.  and  prescribed  that 
rate  for  the  future.    (26  I.  C  C.  482  ) 

Capita:  /:.'.'.■  ,Vir  Company  v  Baltimore  c>  Ohio  Chicago  Ter- 
minal.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commissi.  o\  decided  that  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  100 
Ihs  charged  by  defendants  for  transportation  of  a  carload  oi 
eiiameled-iroii  conduit  pipe  from  Harvey,  111,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  75  cents 
per  100  lbs.  and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future  (26 
I  C.  C  .  472  ... 

Rates  on  Hoops  Reduced. 

Dishct  Ih-.op  Cr  Lumber  Company  v.  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco et  ai.    Opinio,,  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rate  of  6'^  cents  per  100  lbs. 
on  coiled  elm  Loops  from  Chaffee,  Mo,  to  Thebes,  111,  was  un- 
reasonable to  the  ext. tit  that  it  exceed*.  4  cents  per  1(10  11.*., 
and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future  Reparation  was  awarded. 
(26  I  C.  C  .  4X8.  . 

Minimum  Weight  Reduced. 

Josiah  Partridge  S.-us  Company  et  a!  t.  Pennsylvania  Fail- 
road  et  at.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
carload  weight  . -f  10.0IT0  lbs  on  chairs,  n  o  s  .  set  up.  from 
I.ewishurg.  Pa.,  to  lersev  City.  X  I  ,  was  unjustly  discriminatory 
against  c-  .mplaittant*  and  unduly  preferential  to  shippers  from 


other  points  from  which  the  same  commodity  is  transported 
under  a  minimum  carload  weight  of  8.000  lhs.,  and  prescribed 
that  minimum  for  the  future.    (26  I.  C.  C,  484.) 


Reconslgning  Charges  Reduced. 

C.  C\  Justice  Company  i:  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  charge  of  $5  per  car  for 
rcconsigning  carloads  of  green  tomatoes  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  was 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  $2  per  car,  and  prc- 
scrilieri  that  charge  for  the  future.  Reparation  was  awarded. 
.26  1.  C.  C.  478.) 

Hardware  Rates  Reduced. 

MeCregor-Xoe  llard-jcare  Company  v.  St.  Louis  cr  San 
Francisco.    Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  less-than-carload  shipments  of  band  and  boiler  iron,  corru- 
gated iron,  horse  and  mule  shoes,  wire,  woven-wire  fencing, 
nails  and  spikes  from  Spruigheld.  Mo.,  to  certain  local  points 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceeded  commodity  rates  formerly  in  effect,  and  prescribed 
those  rates  for  the  future.    (26  I.  C  C.  466.) 

Switching  Charges  Not  Increased. 

In  re  switching  charges  at  Sheffield,  Minn.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Prouly: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  advance  from  $3 
per  car  to  $5  for  switching  grain  and  grain  products  by  Chicago 
Great  Western  between  the  interchange  track  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  mill  of  protcstant  at  Sheffield, 
Minn.,  was  not  justified,  and  that  a  charge  of  not  exceeding  $3 
might  properly  be  made  for  the  switching  of  the  loaded  car 
and  $1.50  for  the  movement  of  the  empty  car.    (26  I.  C.  C,  475.) 

Passenger  Fares  Increased. 

In  re  lares  from  Suburban  Points  on  the  Washington-Vir- 
ginia Railway  to  li  ashington,  D.  C.    Opinion  by  Commissioner 

Prouly: 

The  suspended  tariff  increases  the  passenger  fares  from  sta- 
tions on  the  line  of  the  Washington  Virginia  Railway  in  Vir- 
ginia. Petty  to  Green  Valley,  inclusive,  to  points  in  Washington. 
I).  C.  from  10  cents  to  15  cents.  The  commission  found  that 
the  suspended  tariff  contained  prices  for  family  and  commuta- 
tion tickets  which  would  enable  passengers  to  travel  at  a  lowe' 
rate  than  is  possible  under  the  rates  now  in  effect,  and  that  the 
results  of  the  suspended  tariff  svould  probably  be  to  cheapen 
rather  than  enhance  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  order  of 
suspension  was  vacated     (26  I.  C.  C,  3W  ) 


Joint  Rates  Established. 

T cxas  Cement  Plaster  Company  ;:  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco et  at.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  alleges  that  the  failure  of  the  Kansas  City. 
Mexico  &  Orient,  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  to  es- 
tablish joint  through  rates  on  cement  plaster  from  Plastcrco, 
Tex.,  to  destinations  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco results  in  unjust  discrimination  against  its  product.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  defendant  should  be  required  to 
establish  joint  rate*  from  said  point  of  origin  to  points  on 
the  line  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  I  rancisco  not  exceeding  those 
contemporaneously  maintained  from  Acme.  Tex,  to  the  same 
destinations     (26  I.  C  C.  508.) 

Colorado  Passes. 

In  re  issuance  and  use  of  passes,  franks  and  free  passenger 
service.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan- 

The  Commission  found  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Chicago,  Uuthngtoii  &  Quincy.  the  railroads  in  Colorado  until 
last  Xovember  were  violating  the  law  respecting  the  issuance 
of  free  passes.  Annual  system  passes  were  freely  issued  to 
persons  who  had  only  a  nominal  connection  with  the  railroads 
and  trip  passes  for  the  families  of  such  persons  were  also  fur- 
nished. Free  state  passes  were  readily  granted  to  prominent 
interstate  shippers,  but  the  occasional  shippers  rarely  received 
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such  iavor*.  Public  ...nicials,  particular!)-  those  who  favored  the 
railroad*,  also  obtained  passes  without  difficulty.  The  com- 
mission held  that  an  intrastate  pass  unlawfully  given  to  an  inter- 
state shipper  was  a  sup  toward  the  purchase  of  his  traffic.  The 
proper  rules  restricting  the  use  of  the  passes  were  printed  on 
the  back  of  tin-  passes,  but  the  commission  decides  that  as  these 
instruments  by  which  the  purposes  of  the  law  might  be  de- 
feated had  been  voluntarily  distributed  by  the  carriers,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  earners  to  protect  its  facilities  and  services 
against  the  improper  and  unlawful  use  of  the  passes  by  proper 
policing.  The  railroad*  bad  been  eager  to  abolish  these  prac- 
tices, but  each  was  afraid  to  start  the  movement  on  account 
of  the  los>  of  traffic  which  was  sure  to  follow.  The  Burlington 
alone  broke  away:  and  it  did  this  at  a  loss,  which  would  have 
been  much  greater  if  us  lines  had  been  differently  located.  The 
investigation  of  the  commission  enabled  the  carriers  to  stop 
these  practices  without  requiring  any  particular  carrier  to  as- 
sume the  burden  nub  its  shippers  of  initiating  the  movement. 
The  carriers  readily  agreed  to  conform  their  practices  in  the 
future  to  the  ru'ings  of  the  commission,  and  since  the  investi- 
gation was  commenced  they  have  taken  steps  with  that  end  in 
view.  Other  reports  on  this  investigation  will  be  issued  when 
il  has  Item  determined  just  how  far  prosecutions  must  follow 
the  disclosures     i  -'•  1    C  C-.  491  > 

Demurrage  Charges  Properly  Assessed. 

Leo  P.  //.jr.'.uc.  trustee,  r.  Washington  Southern.  Opinion 
by  the  ejmmiss^n 

The  complainant  Contends  that  the  demurrage  charges  paid 
upon  certain  shipment:  of  cottonseed  oil  consigned  to  the  Cot- 
ton Oil  C  ompany  at  Relee.  Va..  were  excessive.  Reparation  is 
asked  The  complainant  is  trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  Colum- 
bia Cotton  Oil  &  Provision  Corporation.  This  corporation  has 
private  track-  :.i  Rclee  capable  of  holding  about  35  cars,  and 
asked  the  defendant  to  store  the  cars  consigned  to  it  on  these 
private  tracks  in  -rdcr  to  avoid  demurrage  charges.  The  ship- 
ments in  question  were  on  order-notify  bills  of  lading.  An 
order-notify  shipment  is  a  notification  to  the  carrier  that  title  to 
the  consignment  is  retained  by  the  consignor  until  delivery  of 
the  bill  of  lading  properly  endorsed.  Ordinarily  the  order- 
nottt'v  bill  of  lading  is  forwarded  to  the  bank  with  a  sight  draft 
attached  for  t:  value  of  the  shipment,  and  the  person  notiiied 
at  destination  can  onlv  obtain  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading 
by  payment  ot  the  draft.  The  carrier  cannot  without  incurring 
liabilitv  delis  er  such  .shipment  until  the  bill  of  lading  is  prop- 
erly surrendered  The  delivering  carrier  did  not  surrender  pos- 
session of  these  cars  until  the  bills  of  lading  for  them  were 
surrendered.  Neither  .ltd  it  store  the  cars  as  requested,  for  such 
action  might  have  resulted  in  the  carrier  becoming  liable  to  the 
consignor,  and  moreover.  Mich  delivery  would  not  have  stopped 
the  accrual  of  demurrage  charges  under  the  tariff.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  the  delay  in  presenting  the  bills  of  lading 
was  the  fault  of  the  bankrupt  corporation,  and  that  the  demur- 
rage charges  were  properlv  assessed.  The  complaint  was  dis- 
missed    i2o  I.  <    C.  511.) 

Investigation  of  Fiber  Packing  Boxes. 

Fxaminer  liojle.  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
began  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on  April  4.  in  the  case  of  R.  W 
Pridham  Company,  ot  Los  Angeles,  vs.  the  Southern  Pacific, 
et  a).,  involving  the  reasonableness  of  the  eastbound  commodity 
rates  out  of  California  which  arc  higher  for  commodities  packed 
in  liber  board  boxes  than  tor  the  same  articles  packed  in  woodqn 
boxes  Although  the  complainant  rested  his  case  at  the  hearing 
in  Los  Angeles  several-months  ago.  the  associations  representing 
the  fiber  box  manufacturer*,  the  wooden  box  manufacturers, 
and  the  users  of  fiber  board  containers  have  filed  interventions 
in  the  case,  and  Examiner  Boyle  stated  that  it  has  now  assumed 
practically  the  attitude  of  a  general  investigation  by  the  com- 
mission of  ihe  entire  subject  of  substitutes  for  wooden  boxes 

Luther  M  Walter,  the  attorney  representing  the  fiber  box 
manufacturers,  stated  thar,  except  in  the  rates  from  California, 
no  discrimination  is  made  between  fiber  board  and  wooden 
boxes.  The  first  witness  was  J.  B.  Fellows,  president  of  the 
Illinois-Michigan  Fiber  Box  Company,  who  testified  at  length 
regarding  the  historv  of  the  development  of  the  fiber  package  as 
a  freight  container,  which  he  was  the  first  to  manufacture  with- 


out wooden  edges.  His  company  is  now  making  between 
4,000,100  and  5.000100  boxes  a  year,  and  receives  no  complaints 
against  the  filter  Lux  for  transportation  purpbscs  from  its  cus- 
tomers. It  is  decidedly  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  he 
said,  that  the  box  shall  be  satisfactory, , and  therefore  the  product 
is  tested  during  manufacture  every  half  hour,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  market  the  hoxes  for  the  transportation  of  bulk  freight, 
or  for  commodities  or  conditions  for  which  it  is  iiusuitcd.  For 
the  articles  customarily  shipped  in  such  boxes  he  considered  that 
fiber  made  as  salislactory  n  container  as  wood,  and  he  promised 
to  submit  a  list  of  such  commodities. 

Sc\eral  shippers  who  have  used  large  numbers  of  fiber  boxes 
strongly  defended  them  as  against  wooden  boxes,  except  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  those  which  must  be  met  by  ocean 
freight  that  often  has  to  Ue  rchandlcd  several  times,  and  declared 
the  fiber  Lux  superior  to  wood  for  many  kinds  of  shipments. 
Photographs  taken  in  warehouses  showing  the  condition  of  fiber 
boxes  and  wooden  boxes  under  various  circumstances  were  in- 
troduced in  evidence. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Missouri  has 
rescinded  its  order  dated  March  19  refusing  to  approve  Western 
Classification  No.  51  and  declaring  that  Western  Classification 
No.  50  would  remain  m  effect.  The  reason  given  is  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  law  the  commission  will  cease  to  exist 
on  April  15,  and  within  that  short  period  it  will  not  have  time 
to  make  such  investigation  as  the  importance  of  the  questions 
involved  will  require.  It  is  concluded  that  the  matter  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  Classification  No.  51  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  new  public  service  commission. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Louisiana  has  issued  a  circular. 
No.  419,  announcing  its  intention  to  order  the  introduction  of 
the  block  system  on  all  railroads  in  the  state,  except  those  less 
than  25  miles  long,  and  except  those  which  run  only  one  train 
a  day  each  way.  The  circular  says  that  the  three  important 
roads  in  the  state  which  already  have  block  signals  arc  operating 
their  trains  under  the  system  "with  splendid  results."  All  roads 
arc  called  upon  to  send  to  the  commission,  before  April  30,  a 
statement  of  what  accidents  have  occurred  on  their  lines  during 
the  past  five  years;  a  list  of  telegraph  offices  with  the  distances 
between  them,  and  showing  also  stations  which  have  no  tele- 
graph ;  also  the  number  of  regular  trains  run  each  way  daily. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  in  a  case  against 
the  Northern  Central,  decides  that  a  local  passenger  train, 
carrying  intrastate  passengers,  may  not  rightfully  be  side- 
tracked to  allow  an  express  train,  behind  time,  carrying  inter- 
state passengers,  to  run  ahead  of  it.  It  was  contended  by  the 
railroad  company  that  the  commission  had  no  right  to  issue  an 
order  that  might  interfere  with  the  running  of  its  through  trains 
engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  The  commission  took  the  ground 
that  the  schedule  for  the  local  train  belongs  to  it  when  it  is 
running  on  that  time,  and  not  to  a  belated  express  train,  and, 
in  brief,  that  the  rights  of  the  passenger  traveling  wholly  within 
the  state  arc  equal  to  those  of  the  passenger  from  without  the 
state,  and  that  the  railroad's  time  table  in  this  respect  is  its 
contract  with  the  passenger. 


The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Missouri. 

The  law  of  Missouri  abolishing  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  and  establishing  a  Public  Service  Commission  with 
extensive  powers,  goes  into  effect  April  15.  This  law,  which 
was  Senate  bill  No.  1,  fills  149  pages,  and  the  powers  granted  to 
the  new  commission  embrace  apparently  everything  of  a  radical 
nature  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  New  York  and  the 
other  slates  which  have  adopted  new  statutes  concerning  transpor- 
tation and  other  public  utilities  during  the  past  few  years.  Street 
railroads,  gas  companies,  electric  light,  water,  and  express  com- 
panies, telephone  and  telegraph  companies  arc  dealt  with  at 
great  length.  The  term  of  each  of  the  five  commissioners  will 
he  six  years.  They  must  have  been  citizens  for  five  years  and 
must  be  25  years  old.  The  governor  in  making  appointments 
designates  the  chairman.  The  governor  also  appoints  a  general 
counsel  for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  the  commission  appoints 
its  own  secretary'  The  commissioners  during  their  terms  are 
to  reside  at  Jefferson  City.    Their  salaries  w  ill  be  $S,500  each ; 
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that  of  the  general  counsel  $4,500;  and  that  of  the  secretary 
$3,600.  The  commissioners  and  their  employees  are  forbidden 
even  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  a  place  under 
any  corporation  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  commission. 
Among  the  detailed  powers  granted  to  the  commission  is  a 
clause  authorizing  it  to  order  the  construction  of  side  tracks  to 
industries.  It  may  prescribe  the  time  in  which  express  packages 
arc  to  be  received  and  when  delivered,  and  the  limits  of  de- 
livery territory.  The  commission  may  order  railroads)  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  car  to  be  used  in  testing  track  scales,  the  expense 
to  be  apportioned,  hy  the  commission,  among  the  different  rail- 
roads. The  commissioners  and  their  employees  may  ride  on 
trains  and  engines  by  paying  fare,  and  on  reasonable  notice  may 
have  the  use  of  an  inspection  locomotive,  or  a  special  locomotive 
and  an  inspection  car,  once  a  year,  In  adjusting  rates  for  pas- 
sengers or  freight,  the  commission  is  to  "have  regard  among 
other  thirgs  .to  a  reasonable  average  return  on  the  value  of  the 
property  used  in  public  service  and  to  the  necessity  of  making 
reservation  out  of  income  for  surplus  and  contingencies."  The 
commission  may  order  the  restoration  of  reduced  fare  passenger 
tickets  which  have  been  discontinued  within  live  years  past. 
Connecting  railroads  may  be  ordered  to  form  through  lines,  and 
if  necessary  the  commission  may  order  the  construction  of  a 
connecting  track:  The  commission  may  suspend  new  tariffs, 
but  not  for  more  than  130  days. 

No  road  shall  hereafter  be  constructed  across  a  railroad  track, 
nor  a  railroad  across  a  public  highway,  nor  a  railroad  across  an- 
other railroad,  without  the  permission  of  the  commission ;  and 
the  commission  has  the  right  to  refuse  consent.  The  commis- 
sion may  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  of  every  railroad, 
street  railroad  and  common  carrier,  and  may  make  revaluations 
from  time  to  time.  The  commission  may  order  the  installation, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  appropriate  safety  devices,  includ- 
ing interlocking  and  block  signals,  and  to  establish  uniform  or 
other  standards  of  equipment. 

About  half  of  the  pages  of  the  taw  are  taken  up  with  pro- 
visions relating  to  gas.  electric  light  and  telegraph  companies. 

The  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  having  been  abol- 
ished, a  new  law  has  been  passed,  House  bill  No.  516,  creating 
the  office  of  warehouse  commissioner  and  regulating  the  in- 
spection and  weighing  of  grain. 


COURT  NEWS. 

In  the  superior  court  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  Judge  Greene  began  the  trial  of  officers  of  the  New 
Haven  road  charged  with  criminal  negligence  in  connection  with 
the  derailment  at  Westport,  October  3,  last;  Messrs.  H.  J.  Horn. 
B.  R.  Pollock.  C.  N.  Woodward  and  L  J.  Carina ll. 

The  attorney  general  of  Missouri  has  announced  that  rpio 
warranto  proceedings  will  lie  tiled  in  the  state  supreme  court  to 
oust  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  from  control  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Clinton  &  Springfield,  a  line  running  from  Kansas  Cit> 
to  Springfield,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  parallel  and  competing 
line. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  in  the  case  of 
McGinnis,  a  locomotive  engineer,  killed  while  running  the  en- 
gine of  a  train  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  l'c,  holds  that 
married  daughters  of  railroad  employees  may  not  enjoy  lienefils 
under  the  federal  employers'  liability  law  in  case  of  the  negligent 
killing  of  the  father.  Justice  Lurtoti,  for  the  court,  reversed  a 
virdict  of  $15,000  awarded  the  widow  and  children.  The  deci- 
sion holds  that  the  employers'  liability  law  grants  benefits  only 
to  those  who  arc  shown  to  have  suffered  loss. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  I  nilcd  States,  this  week,  in  the 
case  oi  the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuykill  Haven  railroad  decided  that 
where  the  property  of  a  corporation  is  leased  to  another,  and  the 
owning  company  has  no  income  except  the  rental,  it  is  not  .Long 
business,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  federal  corporation  tax 
law.  and  therefore  ts  not  liable  to  pay  the  corporation  tax 
A  dissenting  opinion  was  rendered  by  Justice  I'itney.  in  which 
Justices  Day.  Hughes  and  l-aniar  concurred.  Justice  I'itney 
holds  that  in  investing  their  receipts,  the  directors  of  the  owning 
company  "do  business  " 

In  thr  county  court  at  Greenville,  Ky,.  last  week,  forty  suits 
were  entered  against  the  Illinois  Central  seeking  damages  for 
the  failure  of   the  road    to  furnish    cars  to  coal  operator*  in 


Muhlenberg  county*  The  plaintiffs  are  workmen  in  the  mines 
and  their  suits  arc  based  on  the  charge  that  the  company,  in 
failing  to  perform  a  public  duty,  failed  in  its  duty  to  them,  the 
miners,  as  members  of  "the  public."  The  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiffs says  that  1,800  suits  will  be  tiled.  All  of  the  suits  thus  far 
tiled  are  for  small  amounts,  the  basis  of  each  claim  being  that 
the  plaintiff  has  been  deprived  of  work  because  of  the  absence  of 
cars. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed  the 
Federal  Court  in  Alaska  which  annulled  live  of  the  six  counts 
of  an  indictment  against  the  Pacific  it  Arctic  Railway  &  Nav- 
igation Company  and  others  charged  with  violating  the  anti- 
trust law  and  interstate  commerce  law,  in  regard  to  Alaska 
transportation  facilities.  All  the  counts  charged  in  vary- 
ing form  that  the  railroad  from  Skagway  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
steamship  lines  to  destroy  the  competition  of  independtnt  steam- 
ship lines,  such  as  the  Humlioldt  Steamship  Company,  by  charg- 
ing the  independent  lines  higher  rates  and  refusing  to  make  j.nnt 
rates  with  the  independents.  The  Alaska  court  held  that  before 
it  could  have  jurisdiction  over  the  case  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion should  be  passed  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: but  this  view  is  now  rejected  and  the  case  goes  back 
for  trial. 

The  commerce  court  has  denied  the  petition  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  asking  the  court  to  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reducing  from  $30  to  $"  50.  the 
company's  charge  per  car  for  refrigerating  oranges  and  lemons, 
where  'such  fruits  are  pre-cooled  and  pre-iced  by  the  shtpper. 
The  carriers  denied  that  shippers  had  any  right  to  ice  cars,  as  in 
so  doing  they  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  carrier  a  part  of  the 
transportation  service,  the  law  having  declared  that  refrigeration 
or  icing  is  an  element  of  transportation.  The  court  rinds  that 
the  railroads  get  greater  revenue  per  car,  and  per  ton  of  load, 
when  the  shippers  prc-cool  and  pre-icc  the  fruit  Transporta- 
tion is  more  economical  where  the  fruit  is  pre-iced.  as  then  the 
boxes  can  be  packed  more  closely  togtthcr  in  the  car.  The 
roads,  however,  evidently  want  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
ice  themselves,  though  it  appears  that  the  commission  would 
probably  rule  that  any  such  service,  performed  by  thr  carrier, 
must  lie  done  at  cost  or  a  very  small  advance  on  cost.  The  court 
justices  the  commission  in  holding  that  the  shipper  has  a  right 
to  prc-cool  the  fruit  and  pre-icc  it,  at  least  until  the  railroads 
offer  a  substitute  which  would  be  fairly  equivalent  in  cost  and 
efficiency. 

Anthracite  Coal  Caa«. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  :n  the  anthracite 
coal  case,  recently  decided,  has  directed  that  its  decree  be  amend- 
ed so  as  to  give  the  district  court  power  to  decide  whether  four 
certain  "65  per  cept.  contracts"  should  be  excepted  from  the 
decision  which  held  that  such  contract*  were  sold  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  contracts  whereby  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies bought  the  output  of  independent  operators  at  65  per 
cent,  of  the  price  of  coal  at  tidewater,  suppressed  competition 
and  violated  the  Sherman  anti  trust  law 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  the  Hillside 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  New  York.  Sustmcharna  &  Western 
Coal  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Compans  maintained 
that  their  contracts  did  not  suppress  competition. 

Justice  I.urton,  explaining  that  the  court  hail  been  asked  to 
exempt  five  contracts  from  the  effect  <>i  the  decision,  said:  "We 
■ind  there  is  inadequate  evidence  before  us  to  pass  upon  four  of 
these  contracts  Therefore  we  modify  the  decree  so  as  to  allow 
the  District  Court  to  take  evidence  and  j>a«  upon  the  point. 
The  attorney-general  is  willing  to  have  the  decree  amended  so 
as  to  exempt  the  contract  between  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany and  the  Flk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  We  amend  the 
decree  so  as  to  exempt  this  contract." 


Sl'B"  ay  tor  Gf.xoA.  Italy, — f.iciioa  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively narrow  territory,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  and 
can  only  grow  at  the  two  ends  Two  engineers.  E.  Kava  and 
S  Cattaitco.  have  planned  a  subway  and  elevated  railway  to  serve 
it,  from  a  suburb  on  the  west  to  one  on  the  cast,  a  distance  of 
a  little  over  6  miles,  about  three- fourths  ot  which  will  be  under- 
ground.   The  cost  is  estimated  at  $5.00000(1. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

W.  H.  Emerson  has  liccn  appointed  acting  freight  claim  agent 
uf  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

C.  B.  Ferry,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  with 
headquarters  at  N'ew  York.  Mr.  Ferry  will  also  continue  to  act 
as  assistant  secretary. 

E.  H.  McHcnry.  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  resigned,  effective  May  1. 

The  following  appointments  are  announced  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul:  G.  J.  Hunting  and  J.  Welch,  assistant 
grncral  auditors:  R.  N.  Dudley,  ticket  auditor,  and  \V.  M.  Har- 
vey, auditor  of  material  accounts ;  all  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

Carl  Kcmington.  assistant  to  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Hocking  Valley,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  those  roads,  succeeding  James  Stcuart  MacKie. 
who  remains  as  treasurer  of  both  roads,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Kcmington  has  been  appointed  secretary  also 
of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. 

C.  N.  Whitehead,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas *  Texas,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  presi-  • 
dent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Carl  Remington  has 
been  appointed  secretary',  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  and 
Frank  Johnson,  local  trcasurcr'at  St.  Louis,  lias  been  appointed 
treasurer,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Mr.  White- 
head, effective  April  16. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  who  recently  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

has  been  with  the  St. 
Paul  road  since  a  boy. 
He   started   as  a  mes- 
senger in   the  office  of 
the    car    department  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  in  1888. 
He    subsequently  tilled 
BV     several  positions  in  the 
Bn    mechanical  department 
H    until  1904.    He  then  was 
H   promoted  to  general 
I    storekeeper.     and  live 
I    years  later,  in  1909.  he 
B    was  made  a  division  su- 
perintendent.     The  fol- 
V     lowing  year,  in  1910,  Mr. 
Hp      Taylor  became  assistant 
By      to  the  comptroller,  which 
position    he    held  until 
March  15  of  this  year, 
when  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment   of  assistant 
to     President  Marling, 
with  office  at  Chicago, 
as    noted    above,  suc- 
ceeding  E,   D    Sewall.  who  has  been  elected  vice-president. 

Angus  Daniel  McDonald,  deputy  comptroller  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent and  comptroller,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  succeed- 
ing William  Mahl,  retired  under  the  pension  rules  of  the  com- 
panj  Mr.  McDonald  was  born  un  \pril  14,  18/H,  at  1  >aklan  I. 
Cal..  anil  was  educated  at  various  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  He  began  railway  work  January  H.  1901.  with 
the  Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  and  from  September, 
1904,  to  November,  1907,  was  chief  clerk  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
From  December.  1907.  to  November,  1908,  he  was  auditor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  Company,  and  then  for  one  year  was  au- 
ditor of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company,  at  Los  Angeles. 
In  January.  1^10.  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  at  San  Francisco,  ami  three  years  later  was  made 


J.  W.  Tiytor. 


deputy  comptroller  at  New  York,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  the 
same  company,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  above  noted. 

William  P  Newton,  whose  appointment  as  general  auditor  of 
the  St.  Louis  &•  San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
has  alread)  been  announced,  was  born  October  4,  1X54.  at  Porters- 
ville,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  began  railway 
work  in  Ma>.  1875,  with  the  Leavenworth.  Lawrence  ft  Galveston, 
now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fc.  and  the  Kansas  City.  Ft  Scott  & 
Gulf,  now  a  part  of  the  Frisco.  From  May,  1X77.  to  May.  1879. 
he  was  auditor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Joplin  Railroad, 
now  a  part  of  the  Frisco,  at  Girard.  Kan.,  and  from  the  latter 
date  to  March,  1X81,  was  traveling  auditor  for  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco.  He  was  then  chief  clerk  and  general  liookkceper 
until  September,  1900.  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
auditor,  which  position  be  held  until  hi-,  recent  promotion  to 
general  auditor,  as  above  noted. 

William  Mahl.  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  at  New  York,  voluntarily  retired  on  April  7, 
under  the  pension  rules  of  the  company,  after  53  years'  contin- 
uous railroad  service.  31 
of  which   were  in  the 
service  of  the  Southern 
Pacific    Company.  Mr. 
Mahl  was  horn  in  Carls- 
ruhe.    Baden,  December 
19.  1843.  and  came  to 
America  with  his  parents 
in  1852.   In  I860  he  was 
entered  as  an  apprentice 
in    the    shops    of  the 
Louisville   &  Nashville. 
In  four  years  he  became 
successively  a  machinist, 
a   draftsman  and  chief 
■V     clerk  in  the  mechanical 
^Bf  [  i    i  1864 

to  1872  he  was  auditor 
and  purchasing  agent  of 
B^  the    Louisville.  Cincin- 

nati &  Lexington  For 
a  few  year*  he  served 
under  Colonel  Thomas 
A.  Scott  as  auditor, 
purchasing  agent  and 
financial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  Soon  after  the  panic 
of  1873  he  returned  to  the  Louisville.  C  incinnati  &  Lexington, 
becoming  its  general  superintendent.  In  February.  18K2.  Mr 
Huntington  called  him  to  New  York,  where  he  served  IUC- 
cessively  as  general  agent,  comptroller  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  various  collateral  railways,  steamship  lines  ami  other 
large  interests  of  Mr.  Huntington.  After  Mr  Huntington's 
death  Mr.  Harriman  continued  and  extended  Mr  Maid's  func- 
tions to  as  to  cover  the  entire  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific systems.  He  was  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  both 
systems  from  October,  1°W.  until  the  Union  Pacific  anil  the 
Southern  Pacific  were  separated  under  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  and  on  February  6,  1913,  resigned  from  the  t'nion 
Pacific. 

Operating  Officers. 

M.  J.  Kcllev  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chicago. 
West  Pullman  &  Southern,  in  charge  of  operating,  maintenance 
of  way  and  of  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Arthur  B.  Shafer.  acting  superintendent  of  the  New  York. 
Susquehanna  &  Western,  at  Jersey  City.  N  J.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the  New  York.  Susquehanna 
&  Western  and  the  Wilkesbarrc  &  Eastern. 

K  II.  1  utile,  superintendent  of  the  Arizona  division  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines  at  Needle*,  Cal..  has 
licen  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque  division,  suc- 
ceeding E.  J.  Gibson,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company,  and 
J.  A.  Christie,  trainmaster  at  Fresno,  succeed*  Mr.  Turtle. 

J  II.  Brinkerhoff.  heretofore  terminal  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago.   The  position  of  general 
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manager  on  the  Hell  Railway  ha*  been  abolished,  and  J  M 
Warner,  who  has  been  general  manager  of  both  the  'Bell  Rail«.i> 
and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  will  be  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  R.  W.  Stevens,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Belt  Railway,  lias  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  all  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Browcr.  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  horn 
on  August  20.  1.-7. I,  at 
Franklinvillc,  K.  C.  He 
received  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  began  railway 
work  in  October,  lf>3. 
with  the  Cape  Fear  & 
Yadkin  Valley,  and  for 
six  years  was  in  the 
service  of  that  company, 
first  as  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator ami  later  as  train 
despatcher  He  was  out 
of  railway  work  during 
the  two  following  year.-, 
and  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  Southern 
Railway.  On  July  1". 
1902.  he  was  appointed 
despatcher  on  the  At- 
lanta. Birmingham  &  At- 
lantic, and  on  March  15. 
1906,  was  promoted  to 
trainmaster,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  hit  ap- 
pointment on  March  1 
as  superintendent  of 
road. 


C.  R.  Brower. 


the    Brunswick  division  of  the  same 


E.  Richards,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Louil  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Fine  Bluff.  Ark., 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  column*,  began  railway 
work  in  1881  as  a  tele- 
grapher for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton.  Subsequent!) 
he  was  similarly  cm- 
ployed  on  the  Wabash 
and  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional until  1KK4,  when 
he  went  to  the  St.  l.oui* 
Southwestern,  and  re- 
mained with  that  road 
until  1898.  serving  Ml 
cessivcly  as  telegraph 
operator,  train  des- 
patcher. chief  train  des- 
patcher and  trainmaster. 
From  1899  to  1«,0I  he 
was  general  manager  of 
the  Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas, and  during  the 
latter  year  was  a  train 
despatcher  for  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western 
at  Boone.  Iowa,  and 
chief  train  despatcher 
for  the  Choctaw.  Okla 
homa  &  Gulf  at  McAlestcr.  Okla  Mr.  Richard*  returned  to  the 
St.  l.ouis  Southwestern  of  Texas  in  1V02  as  chb-f  tram  dis- 
patcher at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex.,  leaving  to  go  with  the  Louis- 
iana Railway  &  Navigation  Company  as  trainmaster  at  Shreve-' 
port.  La.,  in  1905  He  again  became  connected  with  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  in  1907  as  assistant  superintendent  at  Fine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Ft.  Worth  division  as 
superintendent  in  Octolicr.  1912.  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  at  Fine  Bluff,  as  above 
noted. 

F.  J.  Easley.  assistant  general  manager  of  the  first  district  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Des 
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Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  ihird  district,  with  office  at  El  Revo,  Okla.,  succeeding  T,  H. 
Beacom,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Easley.  A.  T.  Abbott,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Iowa  division,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  has 
heen  transferred  to  the  supcrintendency  of  the  Des  Moines  Val- 
ley division,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  succeeding  C.  I- 
Hrown.  assigned  to  other  duties.  E.  J.  Gibson,  superintendent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fc  at  Winslow.  Ariz„  succeeds 
Mr.  Abbott  at  Des  Moines. 

H.  J.  Curry,  trainmaster  on  the  Boston  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany,  at  Beacon  Fark,  Allston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Albany  division,  including  the  main  line 
and  all  branches  between  Springfield,  Mass  ,  and  Albany,  N.  Y., 
with  headquarters  at  Springfield.  S.  H.  Clark,  superintendent 
of  the  Albany  division  at  Springfield  lias  heen  appointed  assistant 
Superintendent  of  both  the  Boston  and  the  Albany  divisions, 
with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  and  he  will  have  special  charge 
of  the  examination  department,  with  jurisdiction  over  both  di- 
visions from  Boston  to  Albany.  Sheridan  Bitbee.  road  foreman 
of  engines,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Beacon  Park,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Curry. 

Traffic  Officers. 

John  S.  Talbot  has  resigned  as  general  western  agent  of  the 
Western  Maryland  at  Chicago. 

George  A.  Blair  has  resigned  as  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  to  become  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of 
.  the    Chicago,    Milwaukee  &  St.    Paul,  with  headquarters  at 

Chicago. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  mail  traffic  manager  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  H.  P.  Thrall  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  trans- 
portation service  in  its  relation  to  the  public,  with  headquarters 
at  Sah  Francisco. 

C.  J.  Jones,  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  M.  Lim.ce  has  been  appointed  milk  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 

Alton,  with  temporary'  headquarters  at  Springfield,  111.    As  soon 

as  the  new  station  building  is  completed  Mr.  Linzec  will  have 

his  headquarters  at  Bloomington,  III. 
i 

VV.  E.  Prcndergast.  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
:  14 1  (it .  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  E.  Pierpont, 
recently  promoted  to  freight  traffic  manager. 

D.  W.  Agnew,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent,  with  office  at  Valdosla,  Ga.,  succeeding  T.  J. 
Cumming,  resigned,  and  C.  T.  Dabney  succeeds  Mr.  Aguew. 

Robert  Ralston,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding  Harry  Langmead.  resigned,  and  George  W. 
Frank  succeeds  Mr.  Ralston. 

W  A.  Barrows,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  ft  Al- 
bany, at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent.  William  Callanan  succeeds  Mr.  Barrows, 
and  J.  J.  Woodis  has  been  appointed  eastbound  agent,  with 
office  at  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  E.  Schnell.  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  Waterloo,  la.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger 
agent  at  Des  Moines.  Ia..  succeeding  D.  E.  Peterson,  who  has 
been  appointed  city  passencer  and  ticket  agent  at  that  point  in 
place  of  H.  O.  Tost,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

J,  B.  Keefe.  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  in- 
dustrial commissioner,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  C.  H. 
Drinkwater.  contracting  freight  agent  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  succeeding  E.  H.  Eden,  deceased,  and  K.  E.  Long  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Drinkwater. 

F_  B.  Coolidge,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Frie.  has  hern  appointed  general  coal  and  ore  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  succeeding  H.  J.  Booth,  who  has 
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1>ccn  r ranted  leave  of  absence.  On  his  return  Mr.  Booth  will 
take  up  special  duties.  R.  F.  Kelly,  general  passenger  agent,  has 
been  made  general  freight  agent  also.  T.  J.  McRoberts,  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  passenger  agent,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Cleveland. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

C.  I".  W.  Felt,  who,  on  April  1,  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  as  already  announced,  was  born  April  29.  1864.  at  Salem, 

Mass.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural 
C  ollege  in  1886,  and  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
September  of  that  year 
with  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  F«  Rail- 
way. From  September. 
1886,  to  October.  1887. 
he  was  rodman  and 
later    until  February, 

1888,  was  bridge  engi- 
neer. He  was  then  for 
three  months  with  the 
Denver  *  Rio  Grande 
as  levelman ;  from  Au- 
gust.   1888.    to  April, 

1889,  instrument  man 
for  the  Arizona  & 
Southeastern,  and  from 
the  latter  date  to  Feb- 
ruary. 1890.  transitmati 
on  the  Topolobampo 
line     in     Mexico.  In 

April,  1890,  Mr.  Felt  wa>  made  resident  engineer  of  the  Northern 
division  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  at  Cleburne,  Tex., 
and  in  July.  1892,  he  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  &  Southern  as 
office  engineer,  returning  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  I'C  in 
Fchruary,  1893.  as  division  engineer.  Three  months  later  he 
was  transferred  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  as  resident  engineer,  and  in 
September,  1896,  he  was  promoted  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Gulf 
lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Galveston,  which  position  he  held  for 
thirteen  years,  being  advanced  to  chief  engineer  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  lines,  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  November, 
1909.  He  now  becomes  chief  engineer  of  the  entire  system,  as 
above  noted. 

C.  A.  Seley  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines,  effective  May  1.  to  engage  in  a  manufacturing 
business,  the  details  of  which  will  be  announced  later.  This 

closes  a  career  of  25 
years  of  active  railroad 
service.  Mr.  Seley  was 
born  December  26,  1856. 
at  W  apella,  III.,  and  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
IST*-"  as  a  draftsman  for 
the  St.  Paul.  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba.  From 
1881  to  December,  1886. 
he  was  engaged  in  other 
work  of  a  mechanical  en- 
gineering nature,  and 
then  until  January.  1888, 
was  chief  draftsman  for 
the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth 
The  following  four  years 
he  was  with  the  Great 
Northern,  and  in  May, 
1892,  he  entered  the  rail- 
way supply  business,  re- 
turning to  active  railway 
service  in  March,  1895. 
as  chief  draftsman  for 
the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern. He  left  the  latter  road  in  April,  1899,  to  become  me- 
chanical engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  position 
he  held  until  May.  1902.  when  he  was  appointed  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 


cago. Mr.  Seley  has  been  an  active  member  of  various  railway- 
associations  in  committee  work,  and  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  both  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
and  Master  Mechanics'  Associations  for  many  years.  For 
three  years  prior  to  January  1  last  he  was  a  member  of  the 
sub-committee  of  mechanical  officers  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation,  which  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  hetween  the  railways  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  postoffice  department  on 
safety  appliances,  boiler  inspection  mles  and  steel  postal  car 
specifications  He  acted  as  chairman  of  this  sub-committee 
most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Seley  was  president  of  the  Western 
Railway  Club  in  1907  and  1908,  and  has  been  chairman  of 
various  committees.  He  is  also  author  of  many  papers  on  rail- 
way electrification  and  on  car.  locomotive  and  boiler  design. 
His  varied  experience  has  built  up  for  him  a  very  large  ac- 
quaintanceship with  railway  mechanical  officers  and  railway- 
supply  men  throughout  the  country. 

A.  D.  Case  has  lieen  appointed  engineer  of  structures  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  succeeding  W,  F. 
Steffcns.  resigned. 

G.  M.  Rice,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul.  Puget  Sound  lines,  has  been  appointed  division  engi- 
neer at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding  A.  G.  Holt,  who  was  recently 
promoted  to  assistant  chief  engineer. 

Samuel  Lenzncr.  general  foreman  in  the  car  department  of 
the  Michigan  Central,  has  been  appointed  master  CM  builder, 
with  headquarters  at  West  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeding  D  C  Ross, 
and  John  Otto  succeeds  Mr  I.etuner. 

J.  W.  Small,  formerly  assMant  general  manager  <  mechanical) 
of  the  Sunset-Central  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  beta. ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
with  office  at  Portsmouth.  Va  ,  succeeding  A.  J.  Poole,  resigned. 


C.  A.  Seley. 


OBITUARY.  ' 

John  R.  McCord.  formerly  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  died  on  April  2,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  the  age  of  59. 

Richard  R,  Methcany.  .secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana,  died  suddenly  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on 
April  7.  aged  58  years.  Mr.  Metheany  was  born  at  Lima.  Ohio, 
February  4.  1855,  and  had  been  in  railway  service  since  1870. 
when  he  began  as  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  »V  Indiana.  From  1877  to  October  1.  1895,  he  was  clycf 
clerk  in  the  same  office,  arid  on  the  latter  date  was  made  sec- 
retary and  auditor. 

Charles  E.  Pugh,  formerly  first  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  from  which  position  he  retired  on  March  1, 
1911.  under  the  pension  rules  of  the  company,  died  on  March  8, 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  He  was  born  at  Unionville,  Pa., 
on  February  25.  1841.  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  agent  at  Newport,  in  October.  1859.  He  served  as 
passenger  conductor  and  train  despatcher,  and  in  1870.  was 
made  general  agent  at  Philadelphia.  In  April.  1879,  he  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
division ;  and  in  October,  1882,  was  made  general  manager. 
In  March,  1893,  he  was  elected  third  vice-president ;  and  in 
February.  1897.  second  vice-president.  This  position  he  held 
for  12  years,  being  at  the  head  of  the  operating  department 
of  the  road,  including  motive  power.  He  became  first  vice- 
president  on  March  24,  1909.  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  in- 
surance, real  estate  and  pension  departments.  He  was  also  first 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Central,  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  W  ashington-  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore ;  and  a 
director  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  of  many  other  com- 
panies in  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Mr.  Pugh's  character  may 
be  briefly  epitomized  by  the  following  extract  from  a  resolution 
of  the  directors,  published  in  the  Rmlu-ay  Age  Ga:cttt,  when 
he  retired  from  service:  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  happy- 
combination  of  firmness  of  character  and  a  most  gentle  and 
lovable  disposition,  he  has  ever  been  held  in  high  esteem  as 
well  by  the  army  of  employees  over  whom  he  exercised  au- 
thority as  by  his  official  associates;  and  the  conspicuous  loy- 
alty of  his  subordinate  officers  is  attributable  as  much  to  their 
personal  affection  for  him  as  to  the  esprit  de  corps  which  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  organization. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


Thf,  Georgia  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  6  locomotives. 

The  Wabash  has  a  skid  authority  of  the  courts  to  purchase 
30  locomotives. 

The  Lehigh  Yallev  has  ordered  25  locomotives  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Thf.  Grano  Thi  nk  has  ordered  25  mikado  locomotive*  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Northwestern  m  Brazil  has  ordered  4  mogul  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Thf  Pittsburgh  &  Sit  aw  me  t  has  ordered  5  mikado  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  locomotive  inquiry  comprises  20  switch- 
ing locomotives  and  40  Facuic  type  locomotives. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hidson  River  is  having  43  con- 
solidation locomotives  converted  into  mikado  locomotives  by  the 
American  locomotive  Company 

The. Lake  Shore  &  Miliim.an  Sovthern  is  having  14  con- 
solidation  locomotives  converted  into  mikado  locomotives  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  New  Vurk.  Chicago  it  St,  Loi.ls  has  ordered  H  ten-wheel 
freight  locomotives.  6  switching  locomotives.  6  consolidation  lo- 
comotives, and  3  ten-wheel  (tasscnger  locomotives  irom  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Bovne  City.  Gavlorp  it  Alpena  has  ordered  I  six-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder*  will  l>e  18  in.  by  24  in.,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  will  he  50  in.  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  106.000  lbs. 

The  Havana  Ceniral.  Cuba,  has  ordered  4  Pacilic  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  by  26  in.,  the  diameter  of 
driving  wheels  will  be  02  in.  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  173.000  lbs.  These  locomotives  will  1*  equipped 
with  superheaters 


CAR  BUILOING. 

The  (Iarrimas  Lines  will  soon  place  an  order  for  201  pas- 
senger cars 

The  Cuic.vio.  Milw.u  kle  &  St.  Pace  is  building  300  ore  cars 
at  its  shops  at  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  freight  car  inquiry  comprises  1.500 
gondola  cars  and  4.500  box  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  has  ordered  300  ballast  cars 
from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Co. 

I  hi  Chk  a<;o.  Peoria  &  St.  lot  is  has  ordered  200  box  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  30  passenger  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  25  passenger  cars  from  the 
American  Car  it  Foundry  Company 

The  Wabash  has  asked  authority  of  the  courts  to  purchase 
200  hopper  cars.  750  automobile  cars,  20  passenger  cars.  1.000  steel 
undernames  for  box  cars,  and  1.000  steel  undert'rames  for  stock 
cars. 

The  Norfolk  Soi  mikrn  has  ordered  300  box  cars  and  6 
calxx.se  cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ami   1 60  flat  cars   from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 

(  oni|:any. 


SIGNALING. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  installed  automatic  block  signal — 
Hall,  three-position,  upper  ipiadrant— on  its  line  between  St 
John.  N  B   and  CanceU.ro.  Me .  «X>  miles. 


The  Watson-Stillman  Company.  New  York,  has  moved  its 
Chicago  office  from  the  Rookery  to  the  McCormick  building. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Forge  &  Iron  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
moved  its  Chicago  office  from  the  McCormick  building  to  the 
Railway  Exchange 

K.  O.  Hopkins,  of  Chicago,  general  manager  of  the  Indiana 
Tie  Company,  and  formerly  receiver  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  & 
Fvansville.  died  in  Chicago  on  April  3. 

A.  Otto  Ilicster.  manager  of  the  Buffalo  office  of.  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heating  Company,  and  previously  with  the  Na- 
tional Battery  Company,  has  joined  the  sales  force*  of  the  Edi- 
son Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. 

A.  E.  Rosenthal  has  resigned  his  position  as  western  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Cor(>oratioii,  lima,  Ohio, 
and  the  Chicago  office  of  that  concern  has  been  temporarily  dis- 
continued. Mr.  Rosenthal  retains  his  position  a*  president  of 
the  National  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  Duntley.  father  of  W.  O.  I>utitlcy.  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Com|>any.  and  of  J.  W.  Duntley,  president 
of  the  Duntley  Pneumatic  Sweeper  Company,  died  on  April  5 
at  his,  residence  in  Detroit.  Mich.  He  was  at  one  time  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  and  was 
actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.    He  was  71  years  old  . 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

P.nelm.ytic  Tools.— The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
has  issued  bulletins  Nos.  137.  138  and  139.  describing  various 
types  of  the  Chicago  Giant  rock  drill  and  appurtenances, 

Coaling  Stations.— The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company.  Chi- 
cago, published  a  very  attractive  booklet  illustrating  and  briefly 
describing  its  reinforced,  concrete,  Holmen.  locomotive,  coal- 
ing stations. 

Motor  Cars. — The  Buda  Company.  Chicago,  has  issued  cata- 
log No.  184.  illustrating  and  describing  the  specifications  of  its 
various  types  of  motor  Cars  for  railroad  inspection,  section  and 
maintenance  service. 

Cranes.— The  Industrial  Works.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  lias  pub- 
lished bulletin  No.  209.  illustrating  and  describing  its  wrecking, 
locomotive,  construction  and  freight  cranes,  also  its  transfer 
tables  and  pile  drivers. 

Unions.— The  Jefferson  Union  Company.  Lexington,  Mass.. 
has  published  a  brief  illustrated  folder  outlining  the  career  of 
Simon  Rolivar.  who  liberated  South  America  from  Spanish  con- 
trol, and  concisely  describing  the  success  with  which  Jefferson 
Unions  have  met. 

Ci  LVERTs.— The  California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  has  published  a  handsome  catalog  illustrating 
many  installations  of  its  corrugated  culverts,  and  pointing  out 
Iheir  advantages,  A  table  showing  the  capacity  of  corrugated 
iron  culverts  is  included. 

Car  He.vti.vc;.—  The  Gobi  Car  Healing  &  Lighting  Company. 
New  York,  has"  published  an  illustrated  l«>ok  of  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  installation  of  steam  heat  and  hot  water  circula- 
tion systems  tor  passenger  trains,  for  use  by  passenger  train- 
men, engineers,  car  inspectors,  etc. 

G\i;es  —  The  Ashcroft  Manufacturing  Company.  Boston.  Mass  . 
has  published  a  128-page  illustrated  booklet  on  its  steam  pres- 
sure and  vacuum  gages,  Edson  recording  gages.  Tabor  engine 
indicators,  engineering  specialties  and  pipe  tools.  This  booklet 
includes  prices  and  a  convenient  index 

Nashviue,  Cil\ttaxi«;a  &  St.  bit  is -The  passenger  de- 
partment oi  ibis  company  has  devoted  two  illustrated  folders  to 
interesting  accounts  of  the  events  which  took  place  along  its 
lines  .bring  the  Civil  War.  ThesV  folders  arc  intended  for 
those  who  4-xpect  to  attend  the  United  Confederate  Veterans" 
Reunion,  to  be  held  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  May  27-29 
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Railway  (&on*lrucUon. 


Canadian  Northern —The  Alberta  legislature  has  been  asked 
to  authorize  the  Canadian  Northern  Western  to  construct  rail- 
way lines  as  follows:  From  Taber  northeasterly  to  Consort; 
from  Medicine  Hat  northwesterly  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
Saskatoon-Calgary  line:  from  the  Canadian  Northern  Saskatoon- 
Calgary  line  northerly  to  the  Canadian  Northern ,  main  tine  in 
range  6  or  range  9,  west  4th  meridian;  from  the  Canadian 
Northern  Saskatoon-Calgary  line  northeasterly  to  the  eastern 
bottmlary  of  the  province;  from  Cardston  westerly  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  province,  and  from  Metting  Creek  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  Vegreville-Calgary  line  to  Wetaskiwin,  and 
thence  westerly  via  Pigeon  Lake  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
Strathcona-Pinchcr  Creek  line.  These  lines  arc  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  in  the  company's  charter,  which  include  a  line 
from  Edmonton  or  Strathcona  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province,  near  the  Pine  or  Peace  River  Pass,  and  from  a  point 
on  the  line  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary'  t°  Rocky  Mountain 
Hons*,  thence  to  the  Firazcau  and  Macleod  rivers,  and  con- 
tinuing to  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  Northern  main  line  west 
of  Edmonton.  M,  H  MacLeod.  Winnipeg.  Man.,  is  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer. 

Canadian  Northern-  Western— Sec  Canadian  Northern. 

Canadian*  Pacific — On  the  eastern  lines,  14.2  miles  of  main 
line,  bet  wren  St  John.  N.  B..  and  McAdam,  are  being  rclaid 
with  KS-lb.  rail,  replacing  SO-lb.  sections,  and  on  126  miles  of 
branch  line*.  72-lh ,  73- lb ,  and  80-lb.  rails  arc  being  laid,  re- 
placing 48- lb..  56-lb  ,  60-lb.  and  62-lb.  rails. 

According  to  press  reports  bids  arc  wanted  April  15  for  the 
construction  of  a  diversion  of  the  main  line  from  mile  69  Moun- 
tain division,  which  is  one  mile  west  of  Six  Mile  Creek.  B,  C,  to 
mile  92,  two  miles  west  of  Cambie.  The  work  includes  piercing 
a  long  tunnel.  The  new  line  is  to  have  easier  grades  and  the 
summit  will  be  533  ft  lower  than  the  existing  line.  In  addition, 
the  distance  will  be  shortened  three  miles;  the  curvature  re- 
duced by  2.356  degrees,  and  4' )  miles  of  snow  sheds  and  2,260 
ft.  of  stcc!  bridges  will  be  eliminated. 

Cut  C.iakdeai'  North  irn. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
CofTman.  Mo  ,  west  to  I  nriningt  in,  14  miles. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  — This  company  has  let  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  22-milc  line  down  Beaver  Creek  into  Lloyd 
and  Pike  counties.  Kentucky,  through  a  rich  coal  and  timlitr 
section 

I'll ioc,  Mn.w  vi  Ktt  it  St.  I'm  i  .  -This  company  has  award- 
id  contracts  for  the  grading  for  second  track  between  Elberoii, 
la.,  and  Tama,  lb  miles,  and  also  between  Dunbar  anrl  Caprou. 
to  the  Walsh  Construction  Company,  Davenport.  Iowa.  This 
work  involve*  the  -handin  g  of  about  625.000  yd.  of  earth  All 
grading  for  second  track  between  Green  Island,  la.,  and  Manilla 
is  now  under  contract 

Edmonton.  Stony  Plain  &  Wara.min  (  Electric). — This  com- 
pany has  been  granted  a  charter  in  Canada  to  build  from  Ed- 
monton. Alta,  west  to  Stony  Plain,  thence  to  Lake  Wabamun. 
about  45  miles.  E  S.  McQuaid.  president.  Edmonton  A  Boilcau. 
Edmonton,  is  interested.    (March  14.  p.  529.) 

Florida  Roads.  We  are  informed  that  surveys  are  being  made 
for  a  line  from  Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  northwest  via  Murdock 
lo  Venice,  about  15  miles  There  will  be  one  important  trestle 
on  the  hue  W  I  Howling.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  is  back  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

(ii.F.Nt; \kky  &  Sti*mont.— The  Canadian  parliament  has  lieen 
asked  to  incorporate  this  company  to  build  railway  lines  from 
the  Canadian  l'.icilic  at  St.  Polycarp  Junction.  Que.,  south- 
westerly through  I-ancaster  township,  Ont..  and  Charlottenburg 
township,  rind  Cormval*  township  lo  Cornwall.  Pringle.  Thomp- 
son ami  Burgess.  Ottawa,  are  acting  for  the  applicants. 

Grants  Pass -Crescent  City.— Organized  in  Oregon  with 
$5,000,000  capital  to  build  !>r,m  Grants  Pass  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, in  Josephine  county.  Ore.  southwest  to  Crescent  City  in 
Del  Norte  county.  Cal .  about  100  miles.  The  incorporators  in- 
clude J  F.  Reddy.  Med  ford.  W  W  Harmon  and  L.  C.  Gilkey. 
Crants  Piss- 


Hudson  River  Connecting.— See  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River. 

Midland  V alley.— Fii.ancial  arrangements  have  been  made, 
it  is  said,  to  build  an  extension  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  northwest 
towards  Denver,  Colo. 

Nashville,  Shii.oh  &  Corinth.  -Plans  arc  being  made,  it  is 
said,  to  build  a  line  to  connect  Nashville.  Tenn.,  with  Corinth, 
Miss.  The  route  from  Nashville  will  be  through  the 
counties  of  Davidson,  Williamson,  Hickman,  Lewis,  Perry, 
Wayne  and  Hardin  in  Tennessee  and  Alcorn  county  in  Missis- 
sippi, about  150  miles.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  J.  W.  Ro*s,  J.  B.  Walker 
and  G.  A.  Hazzard  are  interested. 

National  Railways  op  Mexico.— The  Durango-Muleros  line 
of  the  Durango  division  has  been  extended  from  Muleros.  Mex.. 
southeast  to  Mena,  26  miles. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — Under  the  name  of 
the  Hudson  River  Connecting  a  line  is  to  be  built  from  a  point 
on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at  Stuyvesant, 
N.  Y„  thence  over  a  bridge  crossing  the  Hudson  river  to  a 
connection  with  the  West  Shore  at  Feura  Bush.  A  two-mile 
branch  is  to  be  built  from  Feura  Bush  south  to  another  con- 
nection with  the  West  Shore,  and  a  second  branch  is  to  be  built 
from  Stuyvesant  to  a  connection  with  the  Boston  &  Albany. 
There  will  be  one  bridge  in  addition  to  the  one  to  be  built 
over  (he  Hudson  river.  Stuyvesant  is  lfi  miles  south  of  Albany, 
and  the  proposed  connection  will  form  an  outside  route  for  the 
heavy  movement  of  freight  which  now  goes  through  Albany. 

Pacific  Great  Eastern. — This  company,  which  is  building 
from  Vancouver,  B,  C,  north  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at 
Fort  George,  about  350  miles,  has  plans  under  consideration,  it 
is  said,  for  eventually  extending  the  line  from  Fort  George 
through  undeveloped  portions  of  northern  British  Columbia  and 
the  Yukon,  also  through  Alaska.    (December  20,  p.  1235  ) 

San  Antonio.  I  vai.de  {fc  Gulf — This  company  has  opened  for 
business  the  Pleasanton-Campbellton  subdivision  from  Pleas- 
anton,  Tex.,  south  to  Campbellton.  20,6  miles.' 

South  Carolina  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
about  finished  on  a  branch  from  Lydia,  S.  C,  southeast  to  Tim- 
monsville.  ahout  15  miles.  No  plans  have  been  made  or  arc  con- 
templated for  an  extension  from  Timmonsville  south  to  Olanta. 

Twin  Mountain  &  Potomac— This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Burlington.  W.  Va..  to  Twin  Mountain.    (September  6.  p. 

45-;.) 

RAILWAY  8TRUCTURE8. 

Chicago.  III. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  given  a  contract  lo 
James  Stewart  &  Co ,  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  grain  elevator  in  the  Calumet  river  district,  South 
Chicago,  to  have  a  capacity  of  875,000  bushels. 

Marvi  ette,  Mu  tt  — The  Duluth,  South  Shore  Sr  Atlantic  has 
announced  that  it  will  build  a  15-stall  roundhouse  ami  a  75  ft. 
turntable. 

O'Brien.  Que.  -  Bids  are  wanted  by  P.  E-  Ryan,  secretary  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  at  Ottawa, 
Ont..  on  April  30.  for  building  a  J2-stall  engine  house  without 
machine  shop  at  O'Brien  W.  J.  Press,  mechanical  engineer, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Spokane.  Wash  — The  Spokane.  Portland  *  Seattle  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  expenditure  of  $200,000  for  roundhouses, 
-car  shops  and  storage  tracks. 

Sweetw  ater.  Tex. — It  is  reported  that  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
&  Orient  will  build  a  new  passenger  station. 

Winnipeg.  Man. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  bridge  con- 
struction on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from  mile  1094  to  mile  1.486 
west  of  Winnipeg  at  a  cost  of  $2,0O0jO0O,  as  follows:  McLelian 
Creek  crossing.  249  ft.;  Little  Shuswap  crossing.  129  ft  ;  Rati 
Shuswap  crossing.  1.032  ft.;  Cottonwood  Creek  crossing,  129  ft.; 
Fifty  Mile  river  crossing.  129  ft.;  Goat  river  crossing.  308  ft.; 
Dome  Creek  crossing,  129  ft.;  Second  Eraser  river  crossing.  689 
ft  :  Third  Eraser  river  crossing,  968  ft.  ;  Willow  river  crossing. 
459  ft.;  Fourth  Eraser  river  crossing,  1,227  ft.;  Upper  Nechaco 
river  crossing,  642  ft.;  Bulkley  river  crossing,  mile  1,481.  254  ft., 
and  Bulkley  river  crossing,  mile  1.486,  364  ft. 
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Algoma  Central  Terminals,  Ltd— This  company  offered  in 
London  $2,636,500  first  mortgage  5  per  cent.  50  year  bonds. 
This  makes  $5,136,500  bonds  of  this  issue  outstanding.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  completion  of  terminal  facilities 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  other  points. 

Boston  &  Maine. — This  company  lias  applied  to  the  Massachu- 
setts railroad  commission  for  authority  to  consolidate  with  the 
Hampden  Railroad  under  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  two  companies  on  March  14. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit— Application  has  been  made  to  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  for  au- 
thority to  purchase,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Coney  Island  & 
Gravcscnd  $2.S83,100  of  the  outstanding  $2,983,900  stock  of  the 
Coney  Island  &  Brookjyn,  and  also  to  acquire  the  remainder 
of  the  stock  in  future.  The  Coney  Island  &  Gravesend  also 
applied  for  permission  to  make  a  mortgage  to  secure  $3,000,000 
bonds  to  purchase  this  stock. 

Cambria  &  Clearfield. — See  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.— Holders  of  the  $2,155,000 
Milwaukee  &  Northern  first  mortgage  extended  4j/i  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  June  1,  1913,  and  the  $4,003,000  Milwaukee  &  North- 
ern consolidated  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  June  1,  1913, 
arc  notified  that  the  mortgages  securing  these  bonds  will  be 
extended  to  June  1,  1934,  at  4'  j  per  cent.  The  liens  of  the 
mortgages  will  continue  unimpaired,  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  having  been  assumed  bv  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
ft  St.  Paul. 

This  company  has  sold  $30,000,000  general  mortgage  \\i  per 
cent  bonds  to  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Company,  and  the  National  City 
Bank,  both  of  New  York.  Previous  issues  under  St.  Paul's 
general  mortgage  have  borne  interest  at  the  rate  of  3;i  per 
cent,  and  4  per  cent.  The  bonds  are  due  1989. 

Coney  Island  &  Brooklyn.— See  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. 

Covey  Island  &  Gravesend— Sec  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. 

Denver  Northwestern  &  Pacific— The  foreclosure  sale  of  this 
company  has  been  set  for  April  18. 

Laramie,  Hahn's  Peak  &  Pacific— The  junior  security  holders' 
committee  of  Boston  has  provided  a  plan  for  tile  reorganization 
of  this  company  without  foreclosure.  This  plan  provides  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  company  in  Wyoming  with  $2,000,- 
000,  6  per  cent,  non-cumulative  prcfrrrcd  stock  and  $3,000,000 
common  stock.  Holder*  of  the  present  $1,000,000  unsecured 
notes  and  $430,000  unsecured  claims  are  called  upon  for  a  10 
per  cent,  assessment  and  will  get  110  per  cent,  in  new  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  preferred  and  common  stockholders  arc 
assessed  4  per  cent. ;  the  preferred  holders  getting  54  per  cent, 
in  new  preferred  stock  and  50  per  cent,  in  new  common  stock; 
and  the  common  stockholders,  4  per  cent,  in  preferred  and  20 
per  cent,  in  common.  Bonds  of  the  old  company  comprising 
$240,000  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds,  S1.53O.O0O  first  re- 
funding 6  per  cent,  bonds.  S45O.O0O  collateral  trust  7  per  cent, 
notes  and  $500,000  general  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  will 
be  left  undisturbed.  The  assessments  total  $507,000,  which  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  interest  charges  up  to  April.  1915, 
the  end  of  the  period  which  the  committee  regards  as  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  working  of  its  plan.  It  is  understood 
that  this  plan  is  acceptable  to  the  senior  security  holders' 
committee. 

Lo\<;  Island  Raii.roar-  The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. Second  district,  lias  approved  of  the  merger  by  this 
company  of  the  Oyster  Hay  Extension  Railroad.  The  latter 
runs  from  Locust  Valley  to  Oyster  Bay,  about  5  miles,  and 
is  operated  by  the  Long  Island. 

I  ul  isvir ie  *  N.\Mtvii-LK —Kissel.  Kumicutt  &  Company  and 
Harris.  Forbes  &  Company,  both  of  New  York,  will  shortly 
offer  the  unsold  portion  of  a  block  of  $4,500,1100  Atlanta. 
Knoxvillc  &  Cincinnati  division  4  per  cent,  bonds  dated 
April,  1905-May  1.  1955. 

Mohiir.  «c  Ohio.— HoMers  of  the  general  mortgage  bonds  will 
vote  on  April  23.  on  the  question  of  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  Cairo,  now  leased,  ami  the  making  of  a 


# 

mortgage  thereon  to  secure  $3,000,000  Mobile  8c  Ohio-St.  Louis, 
division  5  per  cent,  bonds,  dated  August  J.  1913-December  1, 
1927. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford -See  New  York,  West- 
chester &  Boston. 

New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston —The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has-  authorized  this  com- 
pany to  issue  $6,044,000  first  mortgage  bonds.  Of  this  issue 
$1,290,000  bonds  arc  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par,  and  the 
balance  at  not  less  than  92.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  will 
be  used  for  right  of  way.  stations  and  construction  purposes; 
also  for  paying  off  outstanding  notes  held  by  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

T.  DcWitt  Cuyler  and  George  F.  Baker  have  been  elected 
directors  of  this  company,  succeeding  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  and 
G.  M.  Miller,  resigned. 

Oy.ster  Ray  Extension  Railroad— See  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad, —  The  $165,000  Bells  Gap  Railroad  6- 
per  cent,  bonds  due  April  1  were  paid  on  and  after  maturity. 
The  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange,  on  March  25,  struck  from 
the  regular  list  $745,000  Cambria  &  Clearfield  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  bonds  due  1941,  which  have  been  canceled  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  authorised  an  issue 
of  approximately  $45,400,000  common  stock.  The  proceeds- 
will  be  used  to  take  up  $10,222,500  of  3'.,  per  cent  convertible 
bonds  which  matured  November  1,  1912.  and  $9,735,000  of  col- 
lateral trust  4li  per  cent,  bonds  due  June  1,  1913  The  re- 
mainder of  about  $25,000,000  will  be  used  for  equipment  and 
ordinary  improvements. 

Pere  Maruuette.— The  collateral  securing  the  $8,000,000  five 
year,  6  per  cent,  collateral  notes,  dated  March  1,  1911.  was  bid 
in  by  the  committee  representing  $7,944,000  of  these  notes. 
The  cash  distribution  which  is  being  made  out  of  the  procecds- 
of  this  sale  applies  only  to  the  remaining  $56,000  notes,  their 
share  being  $799  40  on  each  $1,000  of  face  value. 

St.  Loi  is  &  Cairo.-  Sec  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

Southern  Pacific— See  Union  Pacific. 

Union  Pacific— Attorney  General  McRcynolds.  on  April  9,  dis- 
approved the  new  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Pa- 

-  cilic-Southern  Pacific  merger  recently  submitted  to  him  by 
Robert  S.  Lovctt,  chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific  board.  The 
Umion  Pacific,  nevertheless,  will  submit  the  plan  to  the  United 
States  court  at  St.  Louis.  The  plan  proposes  that  the  Union 
Pacific  place  its  $126,000,000  Southern  Pacific  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  for  a  limited  time,  receiving  beneficiary 
certificates  tor  it.  The  stock  would  be  disfranchised  Stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  permitted  to  buy  a  thou- 
sand shares  each. 

Wabash. — The  receivers  have  tiled  m  the  federal  conns  applica- 
tion tor  permission  to  expend  $7,489,500  for  improvements, 
including  $3,525,000  for  motive  power  and  rolling  sUK-k,  $1,101- 
000  for  new  100  lb.  rails,  and  $2,"54.5O0  lYr  track  elevation  ami 
double  tracking. 

YouNcsTiiwN  &  Ohio.— This  company,  on  March  31.  paid  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  three-quarters  of  !  per  cent  on  the 
$1,000,000  5  per  cent,  preferred  stock  as  compared  with  Ui 
per  cent,  quarterly  in  1912,  making  4' .  per  cent  during  that 
year. 


Rate?  ox  Oh.  in  Rvmssm-  In  1910  the  rates  for  carrying 
petroleum  from  the  oil  fields  on  the  Caspian  Sea  around  Baku 
to  the  Black  Sea  port  Baturn  were  reduced  nearly  one-third, 
from  27  cents  to  18»  i  cents  per  100  ll>  .  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Russian  oil  to  compete  with  the  Standard,  Oil 
Company  in  the  markets  of  western  Europe  Now'  the  Ku'siar* 
ministry  of  transportation  affirms  that  it  has  n-.t  had  this  effect; 
that  Russian  exports  have  dimini-Iu  d.  w  in!.,  the  carriers  have 
suffered  serious  losses  from  the  reduced  rate;  Moreover,  the 
ministry  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  in  exports  is  not  de- 
sirable. ;ii  it  tends  to  increase  the  cost  to  Russian  consumers; 
and  it  favors  ti  e  restoration  of  the  old  exp  Tt  rates.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Austrian  government  takes  .-,  similar  view  of 
the  petroleum  production  of  Galicia.  which  has  become  very  im- 
portant of  late  years,  and  that  it  purp-  >-s  to  r.v«e  the  export 
rates. 
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THE  Pennsylvania  Uailr».nl  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,01X7 
all-steel  passenger  equipment  cars  in  service— more  than 
any  other  railroad.  I  he  observations  of  \V.  Kiesel,  Jr..  as- 
sistant mechanic',1  engineer  of  that  road,  •  it  the  problems  of 
steel  passenger  car  design,  which  were  expressed  before  the 
recent  New  York  meeting  "•'  'he  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Knginccrs,  and  ;tc  reproduced  on  another  page,  arc  of  mure 
than  ord  u.  ry  interest-  1  he  most  troublesome  ijueslions  to  be 
sulved  are  whether  the  steel  cets  should  be  fitted  with  wood 
or  metal  lining,  the  problem  oi  insulation.  .in<l  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  ear  1  ■  ;;(Ti  rd  the  greatest  safety  t-.  the  pas- 
sengers when  accidents  < cur.  W  hile  wood  interior  finish  has 
s<mte  advantages  l he  use  of  metal  is  to  be  preferred,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Kiesel  and  also  by  Mr  Koch,  who  read  a  paper  on 
"Steel  Interior  I  inish."  Mr.  Yaughnn  in  his  paper,  which  was 
reproduced  in  our  issue  of  April  11.  also  suggested  that  the 
tendency  in  the  future  wmi'd  probably  be  to  adopt  steel  interior 
Iinish  to  a  very  great  extent,  end  possibly  entirely  The  steel 
f.nirh  must,  of  course,  he  insulated  to  prevent  radiation,  ami 
there  is  still  more  or.  'ess  •-.  o|im,i  as  to  the  material  p.i  be  used 
for  this  purpose  and  its  method  of  application.  Steel  passenger 
cars  have  given  a  good  Hint  of  themselves  in  wrecks,  and  the 
most  important  problem  in  this  connection  h  the  prevention  of 
telescoping.  Suggestions  to  t!i!s  were  made  in  two  of  the 
paper*  which  are  presented  in  abstract  in  this  issue  -one  on  the 
1  se  of  I. "a st  Steel."  and  to,  t1:er  on  "Special  Minis  1  >r  Steel 
l*si»sengcr  '  .it's." 
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second  eU«.  A  I- I  EK  having  been  the  oojeci  of  umversal  :.nalhenta  all  It  — 

WI  GUAHANTEE,  that  or  this  issue  I0.JC0  copie.  w.r«  priatad;  tbat  of  life  the  "baggage-smasher"  at  last  has  fund  a  frit  i  ■■>'.  vvh  . 

these  10,a<»  copies.  S.fSS  were  muled  to  regular  paid  subscribers  and  1st   i.«.„„  i,  ,  ...       t  t,:,    i  iv    .1,  Ti    r  .. 

ware  prorfrlod  for  counter  aad  news  coinuaaios   tales,  that  the  total  copies  understands  s.ni,  of  bts  ihtl.c.Ulios      1  lie  Interstate  l."L:imir,c 

printed  this  year  to  dale  ware  l»».«oe— •«  »««»»f«      ••»*■  "f"  »  w*«k-  Commission  lots  rendered  a  decision  sustaining  with  slight  m  d 

illcations  the  rules  adopted  by  the  carriers  l  early  two  years  ago. 

Volume  54.                 Arm  18,  P'13                  XuMUM  16.  placing  restrictions  on  tbe  use  of  large -sized  trinks  Hf<l  sample 

==  -  cases  of  the  '•wardrobe"  and  other  freak  types  used  mainly  by 

CONTENTS  traveling   salesmen.     The  commission's  order,  which  probably 

EDITORIAL:  uc  embodied   in  new   tariffs   to  go  into  effect  June  1. 

K*t..rial  X.,t.>                                                                      scs  holds    that    the    carriers    may    reasonable    make    an  extra 

\t  S^D^:,  T$tLS£Z%                 ^T.                 «j  for    the    transportation    of    baggage    exceeding  45 

Delaware  &  Hudson  ,.   '•  7  in.    in    length    and    mav    stipulate    that    baggage  exceeding: 

•Sew   Hoik-       -             s'i.h  ....                                   *      -II              i                      i    -  ii* 

il  m    in  any  dimension    will   not   be    accepted  tor  cheeking ; 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR:  |,m  jt  reduces  the  amount  of  the  charge  proposed  from  a  rate 

Proper  Bavw  oi  Slalom  AfenH'  Pay;  by  D.  H.  f.rare                            «•>  ,                                           .                      ■   ,  .    •  .... 

Air  Brake  H«»e;  by  Fir.iooe  Dnrncrth                                      s69  equal  to  that  for  10  lbs,  of  excess  weight  lor  each  inch  ot  ex- 

M.-i)  Cha.aete,  ir,  ,(„•  A.in..«iM.Mb...  "(  rHtcipline:  by  W.  I-.  Turk.  870  ..eisive  |c,  Rt)l  lo  a  ratc  t.<Jlla,  1o  u,at  fr>r  S  U„-      An  l:inlill:l!)v 

MISCtLLANF.OlS:                                                            .  vigorous  campaign  against  the  t  e.v  uniform  Sag  gage  rubs  adopt- 

K'&W                                                                      «i  c"  h>  ,,,e  various  railroad  passenger  associations  in  1011  was 

Steel  Passc-iiier  Train        Dewifv.                                            «"  waged  by  the  commercial  interests,  including  not  only  the  trunW 

TTie  Interstate  Luinmeice  b  innim-sinn;  ti>  Janieii  C.  Jetfery                   8*0  ,                   ,                ,             ,                      ,      .        ,      '  , 

Tbe  Manager.-  and  Firemci.'.  Brief.    Ml  manufacturers,  but  nearly  all  houses  cmploytt  g  large  numbers 

't^im  7l™Ru!l  i'm;;,!,.''!  .,.;k"S'.  Ii,ld* ' " III  oi  traveling  salesmen.    A  great  deal  of  newspaper  publicity  was 

A.*le  I  tKhiinft  Kqyiiimem —    —  8M  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  general  ptihlic  think  it 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  SECTION.  iva-            lo  ,  L'  deprived  of  one  of  its  privileges.    The  railways 

EDITORIAL:  were  willing  to  compromise  but  were  insistent  as  to  the  necessity 

Editorial  Notes                                                                    885  of  checking  the  tendency  toward  large  and  freak -shaped  trunks 

The  ™Zn:ti£T™ntVZ£. ::: :  lit  The  rules  wi.ici,  the  commission  now  holds  reasonable  represent 

New  Pot.k-                                                                           387  more  nearly  those  on  which  ihc  railways  were  willing  to  com- 

I.KTTF.RS  TO  THE  EDITOR:  promise,  but  which  the  commercial  interests  would  not  accept. 

"I'lariii* ;  Stone  Ballasi  in  One  Lift:  hy  A.  M  t  bmirb                        887  than  those  originallv  |>ro[H>scd,  but  ihc  justice  of  the  purpose  of 

•Hand  Signal*  fr.r  I'ubl  Parties;  bv  Robert  >    Beard                            MX.  ,          ,                       '  .  , ,         ,    ,.      _.,           .   .            ,    '   .,'  . 

Hie  roles  has  oecn  loliv  ep!:ebl.     1  be  opn  ion  is  by  l.bairman 

MI SChl.t-ANKOt •  S .  Clark,  who  was  himself  in  the  train   service  bnq:  enough  to 

•New  L1a«<i»cati<in  \ard  at  Wi-iiupcR  ssi 

The  Foreman  Problem:  h>-  A.  Swaru  -                                         so'  Ul  iUrstatld    some   rd    the    conditions    under    which   baggage  ts. 

i^riiidM^a^f  ^V'ro^  Ta".MU        V. -wi-vVuVba-.;:::  ?*j  handled.    He  not  only  shows  that  tbe  personal  baggage  of  tln- 

•Ar,  lr.ieo-ir..f  Mri! ...)  ., I  p.. Re.,ev.:,l.                                     so,,  average  ttaveler  will  be  scarce K  affected,  bet  that  -the  qoe.(i,.:is 

The  boren-n  I'tobVm;  l.v  hum--  Hv.o    x''7  .            ..                    ,  , 

Pruieciion  of  Men  in  Ore  '  Muie.ii  run  .-.  •(  Way  I  i.-|,v- or, ,  i    l.v  li.  A.  prestiled   ill    til  i  s   case   relate   r'ot   to    matters  of   revenue.  :  at 

Combined ° Sigiiai  and  Track  Mniriiceai  e-o  ,  H' V.  '*.'.!'. H !!!!!.',.! !  v's  primanlv  to  the  physical  bmi-anons  ot  the  f'icilitics  of  the  car- 

•t  l.ntibcMioe  of  Semnd -Hand  Rail;  b>  l-y  >»   -  -  n,.,.   f,.r   the   transportation   of   baggage,   and   to  the  cordi- 

"Safety  I-it-i";  hv  K.  It.  I-  rithiar.                                                   •  .             ,         ..  ,                         .         ,.     ,         ,      ,  . 

lilj  A.  R.  E.  A.'Cotiimiu.-e  As.Mgnu:r:iis                                      -<o>  Dons  under  which  men  enga-jed  in  this  hratich  of  the  service 

•Flood  Destruction   un  tile  llallil-HOe  at  Oil  in...                                               '•<>.»  ,„„tI  ,,,,rb" 

fair  in  Track  Work;  bv  1-jl.n  A.  Julir.swi                                                -KM  "U1  1  U<"" 

Rail  laying   ,   "o  .  .  . 

•The  rmlesRnrg  Tie  IMani  of  tbe  C.  B.  &  o   •■to, 

•Table  for  Estinatio*  <Vt  of  Tr.vcV  W  I\  the  setth  ment  ..f  the  recent  controversy  betw.cn  the  N'cw 

r.ENERAl.  NEWS  SFCITO-V  •*>•<  '    F.ngland  Telephone      Telegraph  fomp;  nv  and  its  opera  t.  rs. 

•Ithotoiied.  nt  I'.ostoii.  the  eor-pftiy  secured  tin-  adonison  of  :,,t  imfortant 
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principle-that   of  the   deferred   payment   of   wages,    j  |K.  dc. 
n.ands  which  had  been  made  by  tlte  operators  called  tor  in- 
creases in  pay,  which,  it  is  said,  averaged  one  dollar  a  week, 
or,  say.  $50  a  year.    The  agreement,  as  published,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  what  are  called  anniversary  payments  \n 
aerator  will  receive  $25  al  the  cud  ,,f  her' sec-' nd  year  of 
service;  &*)  al  the  end  of  the  Kurd  year,  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  until  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  then  ?;0J  at  the  end 
oi  the  tenth,  and  of  each  succeeding  year.    The  operators  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  split  trick;  the  com,,.,,,,.  aKrves 
that  this  shall  not  be  compulsory  on  ;„,y  operator  after  she  has 
serv  ed  eighteen  months.    Under  I  he  agreement,  there  will  he  a 
permanent   -adjustment  committee."  consisting  0f  ,h,ee  oper- 
ators and  three  representatives  of  the  eo.npanv.    Holding  liaek 
a  part  ol  an  operator's  pay  until  the  end  of  the  vear  will  be  a 
real  novelty,  well  worth  the  attention  of  everybody  interested 
in    the   relation   of  employer   and   employee,    Probably  those 
women  are  quite  unsophisticated,  fro,,,  the  labor  leader's  point 
oi  view;  but  in  agreeing  to  this  new  idea  they  are  doing  a 
good  thing  for  themselves,  we  have  little  doubt.    It  is  a  popular 
theory  that  a  workman  should  have  all  of  his  pay  when  he 
earns  it.    He  very  naturally  wants  it.    The  labor  leader  ad- 
vises his  constituents  to  do  nothing  to  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  employer.    He  is  jealous  of  the  railway  relief 
associations,  and  this  jealousy  has  even  shown  itself  in  argu- 
ments against  pensions,  paid  wholly  out  of  the  employer's  treas- 
ury   But  in  spite  of  this  theory  the  lesson  of  real  experience  is 
that  every  rational  experiment  in  thrift  proves  highly  beneliciat 
to  all  concerned.    Leaving  a  part  of  one's  pay  in  the  hands  of 
the  employer  for  a  year  is  a  practical  and  useful  lesson  in 
thrift,    If  it  binds  one  to  the  employer  in  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree, the  unreasonableness  can  be  modified  and  adjusted.  If 
the  employer  is  at  al]  overbearing  or  grasping  there  is  little 
■danger,  in  these  days  of  socialistic  state  regulation  by  the  state 
of  everything  done  by  a  public  service  corporation,  but  that  his 
injustice  will  be  quickly  punished  or  corrected.    One  of  the 
best  ways  to  increase  the  pay  of  railway  employees,  when  an 
increase  is  justified,  or  is  necessary,  would  be  to  put  the  in- 
crease, or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  premium.  If 
a  manager  doubts  the  wisdom  of  this,  he  can  begin  cautiously, 
with  small  amounts.    In  the  railroad  world  experiments  with 
premiums   have   been   few   and   comparatively   small,   hut  the 
principle  is  a  sound  one.    The  fact  that  this  idea  b.,s  heeil 
neglected  is  no  discredit  to  the  principle 

/"M\  lXn  employees  of  long  standing  the  most  fa  vol  able  1,  urs 
is  another  feature  of  the  Boston  agreement  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  railroad  men.  This  clause.  translated  into 
terms  of  the  trainmaster's  business,  would  mean  that  the  ol.icr 
freight  trainmen,  and  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  should  have 
regular  runs,  with  approximately  uniform  starting  hours,  and 
that  the  smallest  possible  number  nf  men  should  he  required  to 
run  "first  in,  first  out."  never  knowing  lor  two  days  in  advance 
« be"  or  where  to  prepare  for  the  rest-periods  We  arc  well 
aware  that  this  will  seem  impracticable,  and  perhaps  evi  u  ab- 
surd, to  every  one  who  looks  upon  the  present  freight  train 
practice  as  right  because  it  is  universal:  hut,  nevertheless,  there 
is  a  principle  in  the  matter  of  which  we  shall  do  well,  now  and 
then,  to  remind  ourselves  And  the  principle  which  we  have 
chiefly  in  mind  j-  not  di::t  of  lav.-.ring  the  older  men  at  the 
expense  of  the  younger,  but  rather  I  lie  fundamental  principle 
of  nature  that  the  normal  man  should  have  regular  habits.  In 
discussing  i|iicstiens  of  safety  we  tin .  ■>  i/o  a  goo,)  deal  about 
the  dangers  of  overwork  and  ti  e  importance  oi  requiring  train- 
men to  keep  themselves  always  in  py  od  physical  and  mental 
Condition;  but,  in  actual  practice,  the  life  of  the  freight  train- 
man is  made  as  irregular  as  possible  It  could  not  be  worse 
in  (hat  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  conductor  and  hrnkcmcii 
can  rest  a  good  deal  while  on  duty,  and  the  fireman  can  keep 
awake  because  his  arms  and  legs  have  l«  be  kept  in  motion, 
!v.i:    w:!h    '.he  enu:n«-ni;,ti    the  c  w.Mi-  lis    are  .p.iin-  diiTcrcnt. 


Irregular  hours  are  net  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  and  if 
work  lime  is  short  enough  and  rest  time  long  enough  adverse 
conditions  can  be  coped  with,  after  a  fashion.  But  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  adverse  conditions  do  really  exist  and  that, 
if  the  issue  should  be  raised,  the  railway  manager  would  be' 
held  responsible  for  them. 

THE  TRAIN  CREW   BILL  AND  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT8 
IN  ILLINOIS. 

TRAIN"  crew  bill  is  pending  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere.  „i<h  legislation  is  being  advocated  on 
the  ground  ot  safety.  1  he  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Railroad 
<.  ommission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  comes  out  op- 
l>ortiincly  to  show  how  ignorant  or  dishonest  are  those  who  ad- 
vocate such  legislation  on  any  such  ground,  The  commission  on 
page  13  thus  refers  to  the  principal  cause  of  railway  accidents  in 
Illinois  as  well  as  elsewhere :  "Of  the  persons  killed  during  the 
year  about  75  per  cent  were  trespassing  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  of  those  injured  about  52  per  cent,  were  also  tres- 
passers .  .  Responsibility  for  these  casualties  is  chargeable  to 
the  parties  injured  and  to  the  failure  of  law-making  bodies  to 
provide  suitable  law,  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  use  the 
property  of  hazardous  industries  as  a  public  highway.  Until 
some  authority  is  exeried  in  this  direction  these  casualties  will 
continue." 

While  special  classes,  to  promote  their  own  supposed  Selfish 
interests,  and  peanut  politicians,  to  get  votes,  promote  various 
other  kinds  of  measures  to  impose  restrictions  and  burdens  on 
railroads,  the  only  person,  who  advocate  legislation  to  stop  tres- 
passing are  those  who  know  the  most  about  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents, namely,  the  officer s  of  the  railroads  and  the  railroad  com- 
mission. Very  little  consideration  can  be  expected  to  be  given 
to  trcspassit  g  by  the  law-makers.  Whose  voles  are  to  be  gained 
by  stopping,  a  mete-  75  per  rent,  of  all  the  fatal  accidents  on 
the  railways  oi  Illinois'  It  may  be  said  that  full  crew 
would  at  least  tend  to  prevent  some  of  the  accidents  due  to 
causes.  We  give  below  a  table  slating  the  causes  to  which  the 
Illinois  commission  attributes  all  the  fatalities  on  railways  in 
that  state  in  the  fiscal  year  I VIJ : 

r»TVMII«  OS  ll.UK.vi  Rui.wm-s  IN  Y*A»  F.NOISe.  Juni  30.  1912. 

Tr.ie,  UC",",  A*.   rZSL  To«L 

I.  jlhM...,,,   ,-  . 

;'*'ti»«  of  it  inns   ?  1  '? 

lucrm.nvi-s  .„  h,,.,- „.<  .town.        4  " 

(  Aiiplmg  j,,.,)  U[Kf.t.<i:.i  k  >|)  -J! 

Killing    I,,»n  |.„-, .„,.,„»„    iir  ■■  M 

ear*    ,  ,  t-  ,  .  y  - 

Jumping  on  or  .jit  tr.mt.  I. .  ..mol'ivo-.  71 
f"   cur*   Jja  4  i  »  A. 

Strut k  >jy  Italic.  Jwron.  l,vr,  n'r  cars'  167 

At  highway  cr..«i,iK.,   ,~ 

Al  M.Wir.ro    '6  Jjf 

.Ar   ,.<lirr  puintc  :<  l..r>K  Itirl        .  I  JM 

T"Ml  rtruck  l»v  Irain..  l.,.-..m.Hive,  ' 

smi<k  i„ I,..;,;]  *,„„, ;,.,„::;     ■<  ••  "J 

Otiirr   „,,„,    It  i  2?  4S 

~o7i 

lrxlnMrt.il   A.-<  i.l, .-,  - 

II.  nvlliiig  oi  tr-i*.  .     .  j  . 

'l'"'e  •■■■<*'■-.  i-n-1.  Im  rtv.    ;  ■•  £ 

M.iiiJLng   ii![.pli. v   ,-.   J  ' 

Dthrr  ca.iw»   12  "  "j  jj 

"is 

Cran-:i  i.i*a1   ~90fl 

I'nder  the  Ina,)  '  Oilier  Persons"  are  included  trespassers,  and 
others  not  cither  pa'*^,r<  or  employees.  A  vast  majority  of 
these  "other  persons"  were  trespassers.  The  man  doesn't  live 
who  can  p  .int  out  any  particular  class  of  railway  accidents  here 
incurio-vd  wlr.-h  «-iiW  be  re. luced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
.-..lotion  of  on,..  r-,;.n.  or  -en  men,  to  the  crew  of  evcrv  freight 
.-ml  pa-s.t'.-,  ,•  tram. 

It  ,s  m  taM"  -bar  while  the  Illinois  commission  recommends 
v.,:io  r-  mens  oi  rviiKiim  accidents  it  makes  no  mention  of  the 
din-.,'.:]:,-,  or  mcrr:,.,,  g  the  timber  of  any  class  of  railway 
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ployees.  Why  not  brush  aside  the  Hypocritical  pretense  that 
train  crew  legislation  is  in  the  interest  of  safety,  and  baldly  ad- 
mit that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  increase  the  number  of  men  that 
railways  must  employ?  As  safety  legislation  it  hasn't  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  As  a  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  working 
people,  something  might  be  said  for  it,  provided  the  legislation 
were  made  broad  enough  to  increase  the  number  of  men  that  all 
classes  of  business  men  or  concerns  should  be  required  to  hire. 
There  arc  tew  or  no  classes  of  laboring  people  who  don't  think 
tlicy  arc  required  to  do  too  much  work.  If  the  legislation  is 
intended  to  promote  purely  social  ends  let  us  be  consistent  and 
require  nut  only  the  number  of  men  that  railways  must  employ, 
but  the  number  that  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  miners, 
fishermen,  housewives  and  newspaper  publishers  must  employ  to 
be  increased. 

It"  requiring  the  railways  to  employ  unnecessary  men  is  in  the 
interest  of  progress  and  will  bring  the  millennium  nearer,  how 
much  more  in  the  interest  of  progress,  how  much  more  adapted 
to  hasten  the  millennium  would  be  legislation  requiring  all  classes 
of  employers  to  increase  the  number  of  their  employees  by,  let  us 
say.  50  or  100  per  cent. 


THE  REAL  DANGER  TO  REGULATION  BY  COMMI88ION. 

AS  long  as  the  public  tried  to  control  railways  and  other 
public  utilities  merely  by  inflexible  laws  interpreted  and 
applied  solely  by  the  courts  public  regulation  and  its  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  only  al- 
ternative to  such  unsatisfactory  control  of  public  utilities  was 
government  ownership.  Reasoning  and  experience  have  con- 
duced many  that  both  unsatisfactory  public  control  and  pub- 
lic ownership  can  be  avoided  by  leaving  public  utilities  under 
private  ownership  and  management,  while  having  their  manage- 
ment and  operation  thoroughly  supervised  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  by  small  bodies  of  experts  in  practically  con- 
tinuous session.  I  he  principal  danger  to  the  success  oi  regu- 
lation by  commission  has  been  felt  to  be,  both  by  its  advocates 
and  critics,  that  the  managements  of  the  concerns  regulated 
would  so  resist  and  circumvent  the  commissions  that  their  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  nullified. 
But  the  managements  of  most  public  utilities  have  in  recent 
years  been  manifesting  a  disposition  to  bow  to  what  they  have 
deemed  the  inevitable.  They  no  longer  oppose  and  resist  regu- 
lation by  commission  itself,  but  merely  the  minority  of  require- 
ments and  orders  which  they  regard  as  very  unreasonable  and 
unfair. 

Experience  is  showing  that  the  real  danger  to  regulation  by 
commission  is  the  attitude  and  course  of  governors,  law-making 
bodies  and  the  public.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  theory  on 
which  regulation  by  commission  is  predicated  is  that  commis- 
sions will  be  composed  of  expert?,  who  will  be  in  practically 
continuous  session,  and  who  will,  therefore,  be  best  able  to  solve 
fairly  and  salutarily  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  relations 
between  public  service  corporations  and  the  public.  In  order 
that  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  for  this  theory  to  be  fully 
tried  it  is  necessary  that  regulatory  laws  shall  be  drafted  in 
broad  and  general  terms  and  that  the  duty  of  enforcing  and  ad 
ministering  them  in  detail  shall  be  delegated  to  the  commis- 
sions This  enables  the  commission  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  and  to  adapt  its  requirements  and  orders 
to  them  Kvery  law  passed,  whether  by  a  legislature  or  Con- 
gress, that  prescribes  in  detail  the  rates  that  railways  or  other 
utilities  nun  charge,  or  the  way  they  shall  be  operated,  limits 
the  held  within  which  the  commission  may  fruitfully  make  in- 
vestigations and  exercise  its  supposedly  sound  and  expert  judg- 
ment. 

Such  interference  with  regulation  by  commission  is  constantly 
going  on  and  seems  to  be  increasing  The  people  in  some  states, 
as  in  Oregon  and  Arizona,  have  fixed  classifications  and  rates 
by  referendum,  although  these  states  hove  commissions  created 
and  maintained  expressly  to  deal  with  such  matters  and  sup- 
posed to  be  competent  to  do  so    The  legislatures  in  many  cases 


have  passed  laws  to  fix  rates,  and  in  many  more  recent  in- 
stances have  passed  laws  prescribing  the  number  of  men  that 
the  railways  must  employ,  the  hours  they  must  work,  etc.,  al- 
though in  the  states  where  these  things  have  been  done  there 
were  commissions  which,  if  the  theory  of  regulation  by  com- 
mission is  correct,  were  most  fit  to  deal  with  the  questions  in- 
volved. The  state  of  New  York  has  two  public  service  com- 
missions composed  of  five  men  each  who  are  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  a  total  of  $150,000  a  year.  When  a 
train  crew  bill  was  pending  in  the  legislature,  and  when  it  was 
later  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  the  railways  urged  that 
the  question  be  left  to  one  of  these  commissions.  But  the  bill 
was  passed  and  signed  If  governors  and  legislatures  are  more 
competent  to  settle  such  matters  than  commissions,  it  is  clearly 
a  waste  of  public  money  to  maintain  the  commissions. 

One  of  the  necessary  effects  of  interference  with  the  work 
of  the  commissions  by  the  public,  the  law-making  bodies,  the 
governors  and -if  lie  should  interfere — by  the  president,  is  to 
make  the  concerns  regulated  lose  respect  for  the  commissions. 
They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  much  respect  for  them 
when  the  public  and  public  officials  show  disrespect  for  them. 
A  second  effect  is  to  make  the  commissions  lose  respect  for 
themselves  and  to  reduce  their  sense  of  responsibility,  necessary 
consequences  of  which  must  be  to  make  self-respecting  and 
able  men  unwilling  to  serve  on  them,  thereby  deteriorating  their 
personnel,  and  to  make  those  who  do  accept  membership  per- 
form their  duties  less  conscientiously  and  thoroughly.  A  third 
effect  is  one  already  mentioned,  namely,  the  restriction  of  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  commission's  judgment.  Finally, 
the  legislation  resulting  from  such  interference  is  almost  certain 
to  be  either  invalid,  or  vicious,  or  both.  It  imposes  requirements 
and  burdens  regardless  of  differences  of  conditions ;  and  there- 
fore while  it  may  be  just  as  applied  to  some  conditions,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  unjust  as  applied  to  most  conditions.  The 
purpose  of  such  interferences  with  regulation  by  commission 
almost  invariably  is  to  impose  some  requirement  or  burden  on 
the  concerns  regulated  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  the  commission.  The  modem 
regulating  commission  is  seldom  or  never  unduly  favorable  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  corporations  under  its  control.  When, 
therefore,  it  refuses  to  adopt  any  form  of  regulation  that  may- 
be demanded  it  usually  has  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  justice  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  public;  and  if  the  motive  of  the  promoters  of  regulation 
that  commissions  do  not  favor  be  investigated  it  will  very  often 
be  found  to  be  a  desire  to  secure  some  form  of  special  privi- 
lege for  their  own  class  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  function  of  the  regulating  commission  is.  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  welfare,  to  stand  between  public  utility  corporations 
and  all  other  classes,  and  insist  on  such  relations  being  estab- 
lished and  maintained  between  them  as  will  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  whole  public.  The  public  itself  is  undermining 
the  commissions,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  failure  of 
regulation  by  commission,  when  it  lets  legislators  and  governors 
huckster  legislation  affecting  public  utility  corporations  in  ex- 
change for  the  votes  of  certain  interested  classes  instead  of  in- 
sisting on  the  commissions  being  left  free  to  perform  their  diffi- 
cult, onerous  and  important  duties  without  unnecessary  inter- 
ference. 

DELAWARE  A  HUDSON. 

IX  the  annua:  report  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  for  the  caleu- 
*  dar  year  1912  President  Lorcc  comments  on  some  figures 
taken  from  the  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  all  railroads  in  the  Cnited  States  for  the  years  1907  and 
1511.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  totat  investment  in  rail- 
road property  devoted  to  public  use  was  in  1911  $2,044,400.(100 
in  excess  of  the  investment  in  190".  and  that  there  was  avail- 
able for  interest  and  dividends  approximately  $9,000,000  less  in 
1911  than  in  1907.  These  figures  are  only  available  down  to 
June  30,  1911,  The  Delaware  St  Hudson's  own  figures  for  the 
calendar  year  \(-\2  bear  out  to  quite  a  remarkable  degree  the 
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point  that  Mr.  Loree  nukes  in  regard  to  figure*  for  all  of  the 
roads. 

In  1912  the  railroad  department  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
earned  $22,480,000.  or  $1,058,000  more  than  in  1911,  but  the  net 
operating  revenue  in  1912  was  $8,413,000,  or  $250,000  less  than 
in  1911  and  during  1912  the  company  spent  for  additions  and 
betterments  $2,927,000,  while  during  that  year  the  amount  of 
stock  outstanding  remained  the  same,  and  at  the  end  of  1912 
there  was  $58,171,000  bonds  outstanding,  which  is  less  by 
$JtM,000  than  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1911.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  $597,000  carried  as  a  special 
deposit  to  pay  the  cost  of  authorized  additions  and  betterments, 
which  amount  was  expended  during  the  year,  and  in  addition 
considerable  advances  were  made  to  subsidiary  and  other  compa- 
nies as  shown  by  an  increase  in  bills  and  accounts  receivable 
of  from  $2,790,000  at  the  end  of  1911  to  $4,118,000  at  the  end  of 
1912.  Loans  payable  at  the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  $900,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  1912  to  $3,500,000.  Therefore  while  gross 
has  increased  net  has  decreased,  and  while  investment  in  prop- 
erty has  increased  less  return  has  been  earned  even  on  the  in- 
vestment at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
has  far  better  credit,  and  its  earning  power  in  relation  to  its 
capitalization  is  far  greater  than  the  great  majority  of  American 
railroads.  Nevertheless  investment  conditions  were  such  that 
the  company  preferred  to  borrow  short  time  money  rather  than 
try  to  finance  its  improvements. 

The  L),  &  H  operates  878  milrs  of  road,  of  which  32X  miles  has 
second  track.  Next  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  it 
carries  a  greater  proportion  of  anthracite  coal  than  any  other 
road.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  revenue  freight  carried  in  1912, 
fi2K3  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  products  oi  mines,  and  of  this 
tonnage  amounting  in  W12  to  12,138.000  tons.  8,010.000  tons  was 
anthracite  coal.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  a  road  having  a 
very  heavy  freight  density,  especially  when  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  second  track  is  taken  into  consideration  In 
1M2  the  ton  miles  of  revenue  freight  carried  per  mile  of  road 
averaged  3,222.000.  Like  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern, the  Delaware  &  Hudson  gets  a  good  ton  mile  rate,  the 
average  in  1912  being  66  mill?,  comparing  the  average  in  1911 
of  68  mills. 

The  passenger  business  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  docs  not 
furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  total  revenue  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  commutation  business. 
Total  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  in  1912  amounted  to  $3,- 
077,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  only  about  $57,000  over  1911. 
The  revenue  from  commutation  ticket  sales  alone  amounted 
to  $1,194,000  in  1912.  which  is  about  $39,000  more  than  in  1911. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  total  operating  revenue  increased 
last  year  over  the  year  before  by  a  little  over  $1,000,000,  the 
increase  in  revenue  from  coal  freight  traffic  being  $499,000,  and 
from  merchandise  freight  traffic  $423,000.  The  total  revenue  in 
1912  from  coal  freight  traffic  was  $10,346,000,  and  for  mer- 
chandise freight  traffic  $8,477,000.  The  increase  in  revenue 
from  freight  was  due  entirely  to  a  lunger  average  haul.  In 
1912  the  total  tonnage  of  all  revenue  freight  amounted  to  19,319,- 
01)0  tons  as  against  19.888.000  tons  in  1"I!.  The  average  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile  was  slightly  less,  while  the  average  distance 
each  ton  was  carried  was  146  miles,  or  ..vcr  1?  miles  greater 
than  in  1911.  The  principal  changes  in  the  classes  of  various 
commodities  carried  were  a  decrease  of  1,286,000  in  the  tonnage 
"i  anthracite  coal,  and  an  increase  of  39".6O0  in  the  tonnage 

•  it  ihc  bituminous  coal;  an  increase  of  152.000  in  the  tonnage 

•  if  miscellaneous  commodities,  an  increase  of  149,000  in  the 
tonnage  of  lumber,  and  an  increase  of  38,000  in  the  tonnage  of 
merchandise. 

The  increase  in  '•;•<  rating  expenses  from  $12,758,000  in  1911 
to  <14.Oo7.lXO  in  1012  was  due  for«ety  to  an  increase  of  from 
$1,489,000  in  1 f : 1 1  to  $1,040,000  in  19!2  for  maintenance  of  way, 
r.n.l  from  $7  4 1-4,000  ir:  i  r.ir. -j-r.-rtat:on  expends  in  to  ?7.- 

<>7"SH)  -n  !<J12  The  incn-  or  of  maintenance  of  w ay  expenses 
iv  line  in  part  to  the  very  severe  weather  in  January  and  I  eb- 
ruary.  1912.  and  also  ir.  p.rt  to  choc*  for  rr-ainteri.ir.ce  due  tu 


a  rather  extensive  program  of  replacement  and  strengthening 
of  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts.  While,  of  course,  only  the  re- 
placement value  of  a  wooden  bridge,  whose  place  is  taken  by  a 
permanent  structure,  is  charged  to  maintenance,  and  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  additions  and  betterments,  the  replacement  of 
wooden  structures  by  permanent  structures  adds  materially  to 
maintenance  costs  during  the  years  in  which  such  work  is  being 
done  Such  a  program  of  betterment,  however,  should  in  the 
long  run  tend  to  reduce  maintenance  charges.  As  Mr.  Loree 
points  out,  the  increase  in  transportation  expenses  resulted 
largely  from  the  increase  in  business  (ton  mileage  i  handled, 
although  increased  cost  of  fuel  also  contributed  toward  added 
transportation  expenses.  This  increase  in  transportation  ex- 
penses was  despite  an  increase  of  35  tons  in  the  average  revenue 
train  toad,  the  train  load  in  1912  being  502  tons  The  heavier 
train  load  was  obtained  in  part  through  a  slightly  greater  num- 
ber of  loaded  cars  per  train,  but  principally  through  better  car 
loading.  The  average  tons  per  loaded  car  in  1912  was  2572,  an 
increase  over  1911  of  1.41. 

Although  the  net  operating  revenues  of  the  railroad  depart- 
ment were  less  in  1912  than  in  1911,  the  profits  from  the  coal 
mining  department  offset  this  decrease— the  gross  income  from 
the  coal  department  amounting  to  $1,024,000  in  1912,  as  com 
pared  with  $284,000  in  1911— so  that  the  company  had  a  net  in- 
come of  $5,506,000  in  1912  as  compared  with  $5,238,000  in  1911. 
The  regular  dividend  of  9  per  cent,  calling  for  $3,825,000  was 
declared  payable  miarterly  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1912  as  compared  with  1911: 

1512.  1911 

Averape   mileage  operated.   S.*7  S" 

foal  freight  revenue   .     ..JtO.346.OV5  $9,f-l",l''4 

Merchant**  fi right  revenue.  «,47<.t>S<  8,<i:-Vfs 

I'.x^i-ngcr  revenue    3, 076. 507  J,0''',.\;u 

Tcl.-il  .peralirg  revenue  22.380.103      21.421. yt  7 

Mair.t.  of  nay  and  Mr.lrl.iii-   1,940.352  l.4st.,737 

Mamt.   of  equipment   3.230.742  S,iX><\?!<> 

Traffic.  cx|wi»e>    ZM.7U  250.2?$ 

Tramrr-rl.-iti.ie.  expeno-    ?.970.041  7,414,071 

tier,*!   CM.er-   62HM*  $44,307 

Total  operating  rM..-.  '<•*    I4.0M.77V  12. 

lave,    600.944  Jr.;, 11.1 

Oueraring  income    7.8 1 2,34)0        8,101,.  4» 

Kail  road  operating  •.ner.ne   ...........     9.0H1.7W  9,47fc.24$ 

Net  railroad  income   4,411,863  4,«'"n,!7S 

(ir-u  coal  dc;.ai trarn-  iucrat.   1.023.S6S         2-4. 219 

Net  income      5. ••.,.. 5.2  ".'.-i 

Dividend.     3.S25.270  3.-25.270 

Smv'i.    i.dsu.siv  1.4...»:i 


NEW  BOOKS, 


fl.iiit  t:  f  5 r u tor  : •  o     Nntionnl  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.     5$9  page*. 
4  in.  x  61,  in      Price,  $2. 

This  book  is  strictly  a  pipe  handbook,  is  printed  on  thin  paper 
so  that  it  is  not  quite  $i  in.  thick,  and  is  a  handy  sue  ior  pocket 
use  Several  pages  arc  devoted  to  a  descriptive  article  covering 
the  main  process  >i  manufacturing  both  welded  and  seamless 
tubes.  There  arc  a  number  of  pages  which  give  weights,  di- 
mensions, threads  per  inch,  test  pressures,  sections  of  joints, 
specifications,  etc  ,  oi  the  various  kinds  of  pipes  and  tubings 
Several  pages  describe,  illustrate  and  contain  tables  in  regard 
to  lap-weld  and  scarmess  tubes,  upset  am!  expanded,  wrought 
-";'<•  bends  hutted  and  strapped  joints,  etc.  Considerable  prom- 
inence is  giwn  to  -treni-th  of  tubes  and  cylinders  under  internal 
fluid  pressure  and  v  dlapsing  pressures  Considerable  attention 
is  devoted  "•  the  mechanical  properties  ot  solid  and  tubular 
beams  of  umi.i!  .ml  unusual  shapes  Chapters  are  included 
giving  information  in  regard  to  water,  gas.  steam  and  air.  It 
has  not  been  the  intention  f>  K"  very  deeply  into  these  various 
subjects,  on'.v  in -sr.  Mr  is  ihey  concern  tubular  products. 
There  is  a  forge  C"lVcV"n  of  tables  such  a-  fifth  roots  and 
•it'th  power  decimal"  '"'  a  £•><••'  for  each  1,(4  of  an  inch,  etc. 
Several  :  -  are  ■!.  \  ■■•<■'.  •••  area  ami  w.-iithl  factors  for  tubes 
ami  pipes  A  V.Mr-  sli.  -.sine  pr.  •••,-riies  ot"  tubes  and  round  bars 
is  oo.en  with  an  ex;Ot.;.t..rv  artvtr.  The  Metric  $> stem  is  in- 
cluded with  cnnvcroi  p  metV-  "Is  for  n»»*t  of  the  mere  commonly 
used  measures,  in.  lnoim:  'i  — iperatun  s  A  glossary  of  terms 
mid  in         pi|  .■   ir  i  ■  on— -  trade  w  il'  1  t  f- nti.l 
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letters  to  the  Ifottor. 

PROPER  BASIS  OF  STATION  AGENTS'  PAY. 


RArio  City,  South  Dakota,  April  3.  1913. 

To  the  Eoitob  or  tub  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  March  28,  relative  to  the  salaries 
of  station  agents,  is  very  good,  particularly  wherein  you  say  that 
"an  efficient  agent  should  have  his  pay  slightly  increased  every 
few  years." 

Having  been  in  the  station  service  for  one  company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  can  appreciate  very  much  your  statement  on  this 
subject  Wc  all  admit  that  the  station  agent  is  one  of  the  poorest 
paid  employees,  if  not  the  very  poorest,  in  the  railroad  business. 
We  seldom  hear  of  an  agent  getting  an  increase  in  salary  except 
when  it  is  forced  by  other  organised  employees  (the  telegraph 
operators).  Through  the  efforts  of  this  organization  telegraph 
operators  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  an  increase  and 
the  agents  sometimes  fall  into  a  slight  advance  in  their  salaries, 
made,  perhaps,  that  the  agent's  salary  may  not  become  smaller 
than  that  of  an  operator  in  the  same  office.  I  have  found  that 
very  few  agents  were  ever  given  an  increase  in  pay  simply  on 
arcount  of  their  merits.  No  matter  how  popular  a  man  he  may 
have  become  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  is  located,  or  the 
an  onnt  of  business  that  he  may  be  able  to  control  on  account 
of  his  personality  and  acquaintance  with  his  people,  wc  seem  to 
think  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  take  care  of  this  fellow 
is.  to  transfer  him  to  some  better  station.  It  seems  to  mc  that 
this  is  all  wrong  and  that  it  would  be  a  better  business  principle 
to  increase  from  time  to  time  the  salary-  of  every  first  class, 
efficient  agent,  and  keep  him  where  we  feel  he  will  do  the  most 
good.  What  does  a  small  increase  in  salary'  matter  to  a  railroad 
company,  or  any  other  enterprise,  when  given  to  the  man  who 
has  the  stuff  in  him  to  get  out  and  grab  the  business  from  the 
other  fellow.  Of  course.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  station  should 
pay  the  same  salary  to  a  new  man  just  taking  hold,  when  it  has 
been  made  vacant  by  one  who  has  been  tried  and  tested,  but  when 
you  get  hold  of  the  right  sort  of  an  agent,  try  and  keep  him. 
if  possible,  by  making  it  an  object  for  him  to  stay.  I  think  that 
when  this  policy  is  adopted  wc  shall  find  the  standard  of  the 
station  agent  will  be  much  higher,  and  better  results  will  accrue 
to  the  company. 

Regarding  the  fixing  of  the  number  of  helpers  for  a  station, 
you  say  that  "the  superintendent  must  know  very  much  more 
about  the  work,  at  some  of  his  stations,  than  superintendents 
usually  know."  How  true  this  is;  and  how  few  superintendents 
aro  really  familiar  with  the  detail  working  of  a  local  agency.  The 
percentage  of  agents  who  have  worked  up  to  a  position  as  super- 
intendent is  so  small  you  can  hardly  see  it.  It  seems  to  be  an 
established  rule  that  wc  can  make  good  superintendents  out  of 
almost  any  material  except  that  coming  from  the  station  service, 
and  when  wc  find  one  who  has  come  up  from  this  department 
there  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  his  advance- 
ment. Now,  wc  all  know  that,  when  word  is  sent  along  the  line 
to  reduce  expenses,  about  the  first  cut  that  is  made  is  in  the 
helpers  at  the  stations.  How  many  of  the  poor  under-paid  agents 
have  their  help  cm  down  to  a  point  whore  it  means  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  time  for  them  to  be  out  of  their  office  looking 
after  prospective  business ;  and  yet  the  getting  of  one  shipment 
might  pay  the  monthly  salaries  of  several  helpers 

When  wc  get  bold  of  the  right  kind  of  an  agent,  and  tin- 
majority  in  the  larger  stations  are  of  this  sort,  the  superintendent 
should  keep  "hands  off"  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hiring  and 
discharging  r.f  bis  help :  and  when  it  comes  to  reducing  expenses 
superintf ndi  r.ts  should  rely  more  upon  the  judgment  of  the  local 
agent.  ;is  ti>  whether  or  not  he  can  reduce  bis  force  without 
materially  hurtine  his  business  l-><>in  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  trouble  with  the  average  superintendent  is  that  he  is  too 
narrow  That  is.  he  seems  feel  that  there  is  really  lint  one 
department  to  a  railroad  and  lb.it  his  -the  operating  department ; 


that  it  matters  very  little  how  much  or  how  little  business  his 
division  does  if  he  can  simply  show  a  reduction  in  operating 
expenses  over  some  other  division.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  traffic  department  should  also  take  more  of  a  hand  in 
these  matters  than  it  usually  docs ;  for  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
when  it  conies  to  the  question  of  looking  after  the  business 
interests  of  a  railroad  the  traffic  department  has  little  to  say. 
If  the  operating  department  thinks  that  half  of  a  present  force 
can  do  the  work  at  a  strongly  competitive  station  down  goes  the 
force,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  business  and  revenue  lost  by 
so  doing. 

D.  H.  Chary. 
r.rr.rrj:  Monagrr,  Rjpid  Ciiy.  ItUrV  11,11*  A  Wturrn  R.  R. 


AIR  BRAKE  HOSE. 


I'ASMie.  N.  ?  ,  Mmcl:  1*.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazett*  : 

At  the  International  Rubber  Conference,  held  in  New  York 
in  1912,  considerable  etTort  was  expended  in  getting  from  the 
chemists  and  testing  engineers  of  the  railroads  a  thorough  pres- 
entation ot  the  subject  of  air  brake  hose.  The  success  which 
resulted  from  this  effort  may  be  best  judged  by  those  who 
attended  the  sessions  oi  the  conference. 

Several  points  were,  however,  brought  out,  and  as  these  have 
nut  appeared  elsewhere  in  print,  it  may  be  well  to  state  them 
here  It  was  stated  that  the  price  of  air  brake  hose  was  between 
25  and  45  cents  a  foot.  One  railroad  had  offered  to  pay  45  or 
50  cents  a  foot  provided  the  hose  lasted  proportionately  longer 
One  railroad  observed  that  rubber  manufacturers  wanted  to 
"land  the  bid"  at  any  price,  and  after  that  the  quality  was 
adjusted  to  tit  the  price.  One  manufacturer  observed  that  rail- 
road purchasing  agents  wanted  the  "cheapest"  hose  and  that 
therefore  the  quality  was  no  object.  One  railroad  observed 
that  the  rubber  goods  manufacturers  frequently  tried  to  deliver 
air  brake  hose  which  had  been  previously  rejected  because  of 
defects.  One  chemist  stated  that  there  never  was  any  good 
reason  for  the  rubber  manufacturers  fighting  the  1903  Speci- 
fications" except  that  they  desired  to  manufacture  a  cheaper 
grade  of  hose. 

The  rubber  goods  manufacturers'  chemists,  who  posed  as 
experts  for  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  air  brake  hose 
and  steam  hose  arc  used.  One  manufacturer  said  that  if 
superior  air  hose  were  made,  he  could  not  find  a  market  for  it. 

What  I  wish  to  show  is  this:  The  eight  statements  quoted 
above  cannot  all  be  totally  correct.  They  are  obviously  con- 
flicting and  it  remains  for  cither  vendor  or  purchaser  of  the 
material  to  settle  down  and  arbitrate  the  matter  in  n  way  which 
will  he  a  credit  to  both  sides.  The  importance  of  air  brake 
hose  in  car  equipment  is  far  too  great  to  admit  of  a  trivial 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  our  serious  minded  rubber  goods 
manufacturers  should  hasten  to  produce  for  the  railways  a 
material  which  wilt  give  the  best  service  consistent  with  the 
price  which  the  railway  officers  are  willing  to  pay.  Two  rail- 
ways, at  least,  are  today  obtaining  comparative  satisfaction  by 
means  if  carefully  drawn  specifications,  and  it  might  be  well 
for  the  other  larger  transportation  companies  ;o  go  at  this 
problem  with  some  of  the  vim  which  they  have  expended  on 
other  larse  difficulties.  The  tests  for  bursting,  stretching,  fric- 
tion, and  (for  steam  hose)  steaming,  have  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  motive  power  superintendent  considerable  valuable  in- 
formation, which  need  only  be  sorted  out  and  criticised  in 
order  to  become  of  immediate  use  for  the  prepatation  oj  ade- 
quate specifications 

Truly  the  problem  of  air  hose  and  Meant  hose  presents  great 
possibilities  to  our  railway  departments  for  purchasing  and  test- 
ing, and  publication  of  results  ohtaincd  will  go  a  lon^  Wny 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  these  materials 
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MORAL    CHARACTER    IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION  OF 
DISCIPLINE. 


Chilaco,  April  11.  19U. 
To  THE  KUITOR  OP  THE  RAILWAY  -V.F.  Ci.XZF.TTr  : 

I  nolc  an  editorial  in  your  issue  of  April  -I— commenting  on 
R.  T.  Scholes'  letter  dated  February  17.  appearing  in  tlic  same 
issue.  Mr  .Scholes  is  probably  not  aware  that  Mr.  Krullschnitt 
adopted  on  the  Harrirnan  lines  a  test  oi  employees  in  advance 
of  "Publicity  for  Accidents."  He  fully  appreciated  that  it  was 
as  necessary  to  train  the  officials  as  the  other  employees,  if  the 
desired  results  were  to  be  obtained 

There  is  in  vogue  on  the  Harrirnan  lines  ami  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral "surprise"  or  "efficiency  tests;'  a  certain  number  of  which 
are  required  to  he  made  by  the  division  officials  each  month, 
including  the  superintendent,  and  occasionally  the  general  super- 
intendent or  general  manager.  These  tests  are  clearly  outlined 
to  cover  every  phase  of  train  operating  conditions,  wliich  Tiave 
to  do  with  safety  of  trains  and  the  prevention  oi  accidents.  The 
results  of  these  tests  reach  those  highest  in  authority,  not  only 
in  regular  reports,  but  in  graphic  charts  showing  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  each  division. 

In  addition  to  this  an  expert  operating  official  on  the  staff 
of  the  highest  operating  official  is  employed  as  an  inspector  of 
transportation  and  authorized  to  make  additional  tests  on  any 
division  of  the  road  at  any  time.  He  is  constantly  employed 
in  this  capacity,  which  gives  assurance  to  the  management  that 
not  only  the  subordinates,  but  the  officials  themselves  are  com- 
plying with  the  rules  and  compelling  compliance  therewith. 

The  employees  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  "surprise  tests."  but 
can  rind  no  reasonable  objection,  except  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
alleged  the  tests  are  made  hazardous  to  the  engineer  hy  con- 
fronting him  with  a  condition  which,  if  real,  would  mean  an 
accident ;  for  instance,  changing  the  switch  lights  to  show  red 
at  a  facing  point  switch  on  a  curve.  Confronted  suddenly  with 
the  seriousness  of  such  a  situation,  he  might  he  impelled  to 
jump  off  the  locomotive,  in  the  application  of  the  first  law  of 
nature — self-preservation.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise to  include  such  conditions  in  the  'efficiency  tests  "  The 
instructions  of  the  Illinois  Central  on  this  subject  read  in  part 
as  follows : 

In  no  instance  must  tests  be  made  where  1  k r i ^  is  the  slightest  risk  of 
creating  a  haianJeus  situation.  Or  »hcre  m  din  -.:.tttit  will  be  jfiven  those 
vnn.rrneij,  such  its  turning  light  on  far. .in  pi  inr  ^*itch,  mr  Otould  they 
he  made  under  circumstance*  which  will  rami'  -,iKv*arrante  d  delay  to  the 
trains,  rnr  suViect  them  to  the  pcis-ilidiiy  ef  lncuV-in-i  wo  in  Marling  or 
Severe  a[  pl:cat:<.n  of  brake*  in  stopi'ing.  I r  instance,  or.  heavy  grades. 
The  location  selected  •hnutd  be  or.e  where  the  danjcr  Mciiiil  can  tie  observed 
a  sufBciert  distance  ahead  1o  male  abtflliitriy  iiiinecr-it  v  an  emergency 
aj'filitstiori  of  nr. 

If  iedeciuon  on  part  of  the  crew  ia  cairns  too  nr.ich  delay,  or  after 
proper  c.lmervjiice  of  rule  ha*  been  tendered,  to  avoid  a»  m.ich  delay  as 
l«>s«il>le.  the  ii  dividual  ninkuin  rc-\  .h-viM  n.'tity  the  conductor  that  it  is  a 
tewt  aii'i  tl.;it  he  m;iy  jio.ieed  with  tiir  f.iill, 

Conditioi  v  theutil  not  he  created  wliiili  in-  net.vii  l>.  Oi.  *c  hi  in*  tested. 

The  tc-l  rci-i'ii'  it  nltiO  he  the  reoilt  of  conditions  pre  arranged  by  the 
ii.dtviiin.il  making  same,  and  not  from  purely  observattua*  i't:  their  part 
,  f  the  perfo-in.ince  rf  train  lt  d  «ii«iri«-r»et<  •.mdrf  ceii'iiie-tsni  >•»  whi.li  ale 
I'heTwise  crrjlrd. 

Proper  etlty  u ill  lie  made  on  per<"'iat  reon-1  ca:d  for  failure  to  comply 
>.ith  the  c/e.  involved  in  these  l"t..  the  .rirtiii  .if  ,u«h  et.iry  depeadii-.* 
iia  the  meriti  of  each  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  much  discussed  influence  oi  the  or- 
gani/.nioiis  in  resisting  discipline.  >>r  a  di>!»-sitii>n  on  the  part 
of  operating  officials  t"  "xxtnk  .it  chronic  disobedience  of  ex- 
;ictly  the  same  kind."  can  very  easily  lie  overcome  by  the  use  of 
'Vfticicticy  tests"  ami  "publicity  for  accidents." 

There  does  perhaps  exist  incompetency  oil  the  part  of  oper- 
ating n'-lcials  and  a  lack  of  "mora!  character  in  the  adminis- 
tration ot  .l-.M-.p1im"  not,  h.nxcxcr.  to  any  greater  extent  than 
in  other  lines  .  f  husincss.  or.  tf  you  please,  in  the  army.  If 
tin-  discipline  of  the  latter  was  as  loosely  administered  and  de- 
pended I'M  the  caprice  of  the  indiviilv.nl  who  applied  it.  there 
xvoual  he  u'Ur  demoralization. 

I  had  r;cc;.-ior.  »  line  few  years  ago  pi  he  thrown  in  the  c  mipav.y 


of  a  general  officer,  xvho  commanded  a  department  of  the  United 
States  army.  In  arranging  matters  in  connection  with  some 
army  maneuvers  I  had  occasion  to  ride  with  htm  over  the  road 
when  he  observed  railroad  methods.  I  was  struck  with  the 
remark  he  made  one  day :  "You  ought  to  have  fine  discipline 
on  the  railroad,  for  the  reason  that  you  can  get  rid  of  a  man 
who  is  objectionable  This  we  can  not  do  in  the  army.  With 
the  officer  or  private  there  is  a  certain  modus  operandi  which 
prevents  the  elimination  of  those  who  do  not  flagrantly  violate 
the  rules  of  the  war  department" 

There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  rail- 
road officials  arc  selected  by  reason  of  their  experience  and 
capacity  for  increased  responsibility.  1  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion, without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  moral 
character  and  habits  of  the  American  railroad  officer  will  rank 
as  high  as  those  of  any  other  country  or  of  the  army  of  this 
or  any  other  country 

To  put  forth  the  difficulty  of  administering  discipline  as  be- 
ing the  resistance  of  labor  organizations  is  simply  an  excuse 
for  those  who.  for  certain  reasons,  are  unable  to  maintain  their 
discipline.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  requires  consider- 
able backbone  rigidly  to  enforce  the  rules,  The  business  con- . 
dilions  of  a  large  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia  were  recently 
thrown  into  confusion  and  much  time  and  money  was  expended 
by  those  not  connected  with  the  railroad  in  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain discipline  The  linal  analysis  of  the  case  by  Governor 
Brown  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  similar  experience  confronted 
him  again  lit  would  use  the  entire  power  of  the  state  to  sup- 
port the  officials  in  maintaining  discipline. 

I  think  this  is  the  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  The 
difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
unreasonable  concessions  are  made,  or  the  superintendents  are 
not  backed  up  in  the  application  of  their  discipline,  which  natu- 
rally encourages  those  who  are  employed  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests oi  their  constituents— the  chairmen  of  the  general  griev- 
ance committees— to  push  in  further  than  they  know  they  have 
a  right  to  go.  This  is  human— "if  you  give  an  inch  he  will 
take  an  ell."  If.  however,  properly  and  justly  restrained,  thert 
is  no  difficulty  in  controlling  this  situation. 

To  operate  the  railroads  without  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
officials  is  naturally  a  difficult  matter.  The  rules  of  war  are 
very  old — the  rules  of  railroading  comparatively  new.  The 
duties  of  officials  on  most  roads  are  at  present  unwritten  laws. 
As  we  grow  in  the  refinement  of  the  service,  there  must  be 
developed  certain  well  defined  and  standard  lines  of  action. 
The  nearest  to  those  that  should  obtain  among  those  heretofore 
evolved  are  embraced  in  what  follows  from  Mr.  Kruttschnitt's 
ideas  as  to  the  "surprise  tests"  and  "publicity  for  accidents," 
both  of  which  tend  to  impress  upon,  not  only  the  employee,  but 
also  the  operating  official,  his  responsibilities. 

In  ti  c  daily  application  of  "surprise  tests"  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  offie.a!  xvho  is  lacking  in  "mora!  character  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline"  (o  evade  his  responsibilities.  The 
jcrcentage  of  e'Yciency  of  his  division,  the  individual  cases  of 
violations  of  rules  and  all  of  the  circumstances  connected  there- 
with in  the  report  made  of  each  test,  indicate  clearly  to  the 
managing  oltYer  whether  the  rules  are  being  observed  or  not. 

Notwithstanding  all  such  precautions  there  will  occasionally 
occur  accidents  which  are  deplorable  and  uncalled  for  These 
can  be.  in  nearly  every  case,  traced  to  the  human  equation,  the 
negligence  oi  duty  unexpected  an  I  hard  to  account  for.  the 
dereliction  of  duty  on  part  of  the  men  xvho  have  perhaps  been 
in  service  for  many  years  with  perfect  records  These  cases 
•vs. i  1 1  undoubtedly  continue  as  long  as  railroads  are  operated— 
whether  we  have  automatic  V«nal$.  interlocking  or  automatic 
control.  It  is  human  fallibility  and  is  not  manifest  in  railroad 
w<  rk  alone  It  is  the  cause  of  death  and  injury  to  people  in 
cverv  walk  of  life,  ami  seems  to  have  been  a  chronic  trouble  of 
the  human  family  since  Mother  Eve  ate  the  forbidden  apple 
It  xx ill  pri-l'-iHv  hemme  right  again  with  the  millennium. 

W.  L,  Park, 
W*  l"o  .  ,:,  i  i,  Jllmei.  Central. 
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FREIGHT  RATES  BY  WATER  AND  BY  RAIL 

A  Comparison  In  Which,  for  the  First  Time,  There  le 
Available    Adequate    Data    In    Regard    to    Water  Rates. 


By  J.  L.  Payne, 

Cnmptroller  of  SutiMica  oi  C»na<U. 


Although  Canada  ami  tin-  United  States  have  spent  hundreds 
oi  millions  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  their  inland 
waterways,  and  these  waterways  are  the  mediums  for  an  annu- 
ally increasing  volume  of  commerce,  up  to  the  end  of  1912 
neither  country  was  in  possession  of  authentic  data  on  which 
a  fair  comparison  of  freight  rates  by  water  ;ind  by  rail  could 
be  made.  It  is  all  the  more  astounding  that  this  should  be  the 
case  in  view  of  the  fact  that  carriers  by  water  have  been  oper- 
ating on  this  continent  for  two  or  three  centuries.  The  steam- 
boat  antedates  the  locomotive.  The  only  excuse  that  could  be 
advanced  for  this  neglect  is  wholly  inadequate,  namely,  that  the 
inland  marine  interests  of  the  two  countries  have  never  been 
organized  on  a  reporting  basis.  If  one  should  quite  naturally 
ask  why  railways  have  been  compelled  to  disclose  in  minute 
detail  all  their  business  operations,  while  steamboat  owners  have 
not  been  required  to  make  any  report  at  all.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

If  today  anyone  should,  quite  properly,  ask  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes — to  say 
nothing  about  other  inland  waters— the  volume  of  freight 
transported  annually,  the  earnings  and  operating  expenses,  the 
number  and  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  vast 
service,  the  number  of  employees  and  their  yearly  remuneration, 
or  for  other  items  of  pertinent  information.  I  do  not  know 
from  what  source  the  answers  could  be  got.  They  are  not  avail- 
able at  cither  Washington  or  Ottawa.  Just  why,  as  has  been 
said,  no  one  can  tell.  It  cannot  be  assumed  there  are  consider- 
able, much  less  insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  way-  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  took  the  matter  up  three  or 
four  years  ago.  and  prepared  tentative  schedules  and  classifica- 
tions; but  further  steps  have  apparently  been  deferred.  At  all 
events,  statistics  based  thereon  are  not  at  this  moment  to  be 
had.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  American  canal  at  Sault  Stc. 
Marie  have  published  from  time  to  time  figures  in  relation  to 
the  value  of  freight  moved  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  transportation 
charges,  the  ton  mileage,  and  so  on;  but  these  figures  have  been 
mere  approximations,  based  on  other  than  direct  returns  of 
facts.  They  have  no  significance  under  such  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  the  Canadian  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  at  least  ascertain  the  freight 
rates  charged  by  carriers  using  the  waterways  under  government 
control,  and  the  task  was  assigned  to  me  as  a  part  «f  my  regu- 
lar official  duties.  An  exceedingly  limited  schedule  oi  questions 
was  prescribed  for  the  year  1912.  The  operators  of  steamboats 
were  asked  to  indicate  on  each  ship's  report,  delivered  at  the 
first  canal  office  reached  on  a  voyage,  the  rate  of  freight  charged 
©n  cargo  As  the  starling  point  anil  destination  were  also  re- 
corded, the  ton  mileage  could  be  readily  figured  out,  and  from  all 
the  data  thus  gathered  during  the  year  it  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  calculate  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile.  That  was  the 
end  aimed  at.  In  any  case  where  a  vessel  owner  felt  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  confide  such  information  to  the  statistical 
officer  at  the  canal  office,  it  was  provided  that  he  might  send 
to  Ottawa  a  periodical  statement  of  his  operations— say  weekly 
or  monthly.  All  carriers  were  also  notified  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  not  later  than  January  15.  1913,  they 
were  required  to  send  to  the  department  a  report  showing:  (1) 
Aggregate  tonnage  of  freight  for  the  year;  (2)  ton  miles  of 
loaded  vessels,  and  (3)  gross  earnings  on  freight.  Thus  one  set 
of  figures  could  be  checked  against  the  other, 

It  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  ask  for  more  than  this  at  the 
outset  In  the  absence  of  special  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  was 
felt  that  any  attempt  at  comprehensive  or  analytical  statistics 
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might  lead  to  delay  and  resistance.  The  matter  had  to  be  ap- 
proached in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  cheerful  co-operation  of 
carriers  by  water ,  for  it  was  known  that  the  latter  had  long 
realized,  for  their  own  purposes,  the  need  of  reliable  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  waterborne  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  They 
were  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  was  everybody  else.  Let  it 
Ijc  said  at  once  that  the  methods  adopted  were  successful.  The 
response  of  ship  owners,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances, 
was  prompt  and  candid.  If  absolutely  complete  returns  were  not 
received,  that  was  wholly  due  to  the  short  time  allowance  rather 
than  to  reluctance.  An  immense  mass  of  data  was  sent  in 
through  the  daily  ships'  reports,  the  periodical  statements,  and 
the  annual  return.  All  this  was  tabulated,  and  has  yielded 
specific  information  of  the  greatest  value  in  its  bearing  on  the 
transportation  problems  of  this  continent.  It  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  being  original  and  timely 

In  order  that  the  full  significance  of  the  information  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made  may  be  appreciated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  clearly  in  view  the  volume  and  character  oi  the 
commerce  of  the  international  inland  waterways  of  North 
America— for  this  matter  is  of  just  as  much  concern  to  the 
United  States  as  it  is  to  Canada.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment, showing  the  total  tonnage  of  freight  through  the  American 
and  Canadian  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  five  year  periods, 
will  be  illuminating : 

Torn.  Too«. 
  5.494,649 

 18,982,755 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,219  per 
cent,  within  25  years;  and  yet  these  figures  do  not  include  the 
entire  freight  business  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  trade  of  Lake 
Michigan,  for  example,  embracing  large  shipments  of  grain  from 
Chicago,  docs  not  pass  through  any  of  the  canals,  and  is  there- 
lore  not  brought  into  the  record.  To  a  very  large  extent  the 
tonnage  just  indicated  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
through  waterhornc  business  between  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
and  eastern  ports;  and  this  through  business  has  certain  more 
or  less  fixed  characteristics.  The  eastbound,  or  down,  traffic  is 
much  larger  than  the  westbound,  and  this  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  rate  oi  freight  per  ton  per  mile.  Vessels  arc 
ready  to  carry  cargo  uphound  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate  rather 
than  travel  empty  In  1911— the  last  year  for  which  full  details 
in  that  regard  arc  before  me— a  little  over  68  per  cent,  of  all  the 
freight  tonnage  was  eastbound.  So  far  as  the  Canadian  canal 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  concerned,  the  down  cargo  represented 
S3  per  cent,  of  the  total-  and  the  Canadian  canal,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, handles  JO  per  cent,  more  business  than  dors  the 
American". 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  percentages  in 
any  respect  have  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  traffic  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  103  per  cent,  of  all  the  freight  tonnage 
which  passed  through  the  Canadian  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in 
1912  belonged  to  Canada,  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  di- 
vision at  the  American  canal.  A  record  is  not  kept  of  the  facts 
in  that  relation.  Just  why,  is  not  known.  In  1908  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  and  Canals  began  to  make  a  separation  of 
American  and  Canadian  business  through  all  the  canals  of 
Canada,  and  following  has  been  the  result: 

Canadian.  American.  lotui. 
Tout.  Ton".  Turn. 

1908   5.013,147  12.490,673  K  ?'>r.«i2fl 

19no     7..17S.OS7  26.342.691  JS.7.U.NB 

1010  7.SM.S14  3S.106.W4  4_'.,*'J0.f,r>V 

1911   7.792.W  30,237,446  3».ow.J«.1 

l'>-2   *.K<,.V>  2».:fl0.7)4  «7.3«7..MS 
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This  situation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Sault  Ste,  Marie, 
where,  .is  has  been  said,  American  freight  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Canadian  canal  in  1912  made  up  89.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  At  the  Wclland  Canal,  Canada  had  54  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate.  The  St.  Lawrence  canals,  with  a  gross  business  of 
3.477,188  tons,  showed  67  per  cent  attaching  to  Canada.  For  all 
the  canals  of  Canada,  however,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  gross  traffic  is  distinctly  and  wholly 
American. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  freight  rate  by  water 
for  1912,  it  will  be  convenient — in  fact  necessary  in  a  large  sense 
—  to  separate  American  and  Canadian  traffic,  although  the  facts 
will  be  given  with  regard  to  both.  It  must  first  be  explained, 
however,  that  the  9,376.529  tons  of  Canadian  freight  indicating  in 
a  preceding  paragraph  was  not  the  net  tonnage  That  figure 
represents  the  aggregate  of  all  the  canals  and  for  that  reason 
there  is  repetition.  For  example,  a  cargo  from  Fort  William  to 
Montreal  is  recorded  first  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  then  at  the  Wet- 
land, and  lastly  at  the  St  Lawrence  canals.  The  actual  net  tonnage 
was  6,942,278.  Leaving  out  a  salt  water  canal  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  a  small  canal  in  Manitoba,  these  figures  are  reduced  to  6  - 
771,920,  to  which  the  inquiry  of  1912  had  reference.  Complete 
returns  were  received  with  respect  to  6,292.661  tons,  or  93  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  result  would 
not  have  been  materially  affected  if  the  remaining  seven  per  cent, 
had  been  reported.  The  ton  miles  for  this  volume  of  business 
amounted  to  3.286,187.160,  and  the  gross  earnings  to  $6,378,893.43. 
Using  these  factors,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  receipts  per 
ton  per  mile  were  0.194  cent.  The  average  earnings  per  ton 
were  91.04  cents. 

The  net  American  business  through  the  canals  of  Canada  in 
1912  amounted  to  36,840,812  tons,  and  returns  were  received 
covering  26,030,661.  Details  with  regard  to  several  millions  of 
additional  tons  were  sent  in  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
official  report  The  number  of  ton  miles  was  21,799.392.809.  and 
the  freight  earnings  amounted  to  $14,617,368-60.  The  average 
rate  on  this  business  was  56.62  cents  per  ton.  and  067  cent  per 
ton  per  mile. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  the  reader  will  be  the  very  considerable 
difference  between  the  freight  rate  on  Canadian  traffic  and  on 
American  traffic.  The  former  was  189  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
latter.  A  statement  of  the  facts  will,  however,  explain  this 
disparity,  Of  the  36.840.812  tons  of  American  business  through 
the  canals  of  Canada  in  1912,  no  less  than  34,079,692  tons  con- 
sisted of  iron  ore  and  coal— the  ore  castbound  and  the  coal 
svestbound.  The  transportation  of  this  ore  is  not  on  a  commer- 
cial basis  It  is  for  the  most  part  done  in  steamers  built  for  the 
purpose,  owned  and  operated  by  the  iron  interests  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  maximum  freight  rate  returned  for  the  season  was  55  cents 
per  ton.  The  same  vessels  carried  back  coal  at  30  cents  per  ton. 
These  rates  were  being  returned  side  by  side  with  rates  of  SI 
and  upwards  per  ton  on  wheat  passing  over  practically  the  same 
route.  While  wheat  was  earning  $2.57  per  ton  to  Montreal,  iron 
ore  to  Lake  Erie  ports  was  earning  but  55  cents  and  uphound 
cial  30  cents.  These  figures  arc  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
entirely  special  character  of  the  ore  and  coal  business  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Canadian  traffic  was  strictly  commercial  and 
competitive;  thcrciore,  for  the  purpose  of  any  comparison  which 
tnislit  fairly  be  made  between  freight  rates  by  water  and  freight 
rales  by  rait,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  regard  more  directly  to 
the  results  established  by  the  Canad:ar  figures  in  1*512.  It  will 
help  to  a  better  understanding  <,f  the  Canadian  waterborne  trade 
to  give,  a  little  further  along,  some  hithcrlo  u:i;e:Wislied  facts 
with  reuanl  to  the  movement  of  wheat  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Retort  taking  another  step,  we  must  pause  to  see  precisely 
what  the  rate  of  .194  cent  per  ton  prr  mile  in  1912  means  If 
that  rate  is  to  be  compared  with  the  average  rail  rate  on  this 
continent,  it  must  be  made  clear  at  '-nee  that  another  very  im- 
portant t'.,  t  <r  which  would  swell  the  total,  has  been  left  out  of 
tin  ar.  o n t  That  faet..r  is  the  government  contribution  to  the 
•nlati-l      .i.:  borne  business  ■  .f  Canada.    Tin-  cop  it      ion  is  the 


interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  artificial  waterways  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  ship  owners,  free  of  charge,  and  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  this  right  of  way.  The  figures  are  readily  available. 
The  canals  of  Canada  cost  $103,400,589.  and  the  annual  interest 
charge  on  that  capital  sum.  at  3J4  per  cent,  would  be  $3/519,021. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  in  1912  was  $1,725,738.  The  total  of 
these  two  amounts  is  $5,344,759.  By  a  simple  calculation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  contribution  by  government  was  equal  to  76.99 
cents  per  ton  on  the  whole  Canadian  freight  tonnage  of  1912.  or 
.140  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  account  might  be  summed  up  in  the  following  fashion: 

Per  tea 

Per  ton.       per  mile. 
Cents.  Cent. 

Actual  f>eitlit  rate   91.04  .194 

Government  contribution    7*99  .140 

Tout     I1.6MJ  lii 

How  do  the  foregoing  water  rates  compare  with  rail  rate*? 
Happily,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  The  facts  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  wheat  between  Fort  William,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  and  Montreal,  both  by  water  and  rail,  are 
definitely  known.  The  average  rate  on  waterborne  wheat  be- 
tween these  points  in  1912  was  5.774  cents  per  bushel,  or  $192 
per  ton.  To  this  should  be  added  the  contribution  by  government 
of  .140  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  equal  to  $1.72  per  ton,  making  the 
total  $3,64  per  ton.  The  rail  rate  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way between  Fort  William  and  Montreal  is  uniformly  $4  per  ton, 
or  .402  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  rail  rate  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  West  on  wheat  is  not  higher.  On  a  longer  haul,  • 
say  from  Winnipeg  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  it  is  even  lower; 
so  that  the  comparison  is  fair.  Thus  we  have  on  this  statement 
of  facts  a  water  rate  of  $3.64  per  ton  as  compared  with  a  rate 
of  $4  per  ton  by  rail.  That  comparison,  however,  is  based  on  an 
average  water  rate  on  wheat  of  5.774  cents  per  bushel.  The 
maximum  water  rate  for  the  season  of  1912  between  the  same 
points  was  8  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  that  rate  the  charges  by 
water  were  29  cents  per  ton  higher  than  were  the  current  charges 
by  rail.  A  fair  conclusion  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  water  rate 
paid  by  (he  shipper  is  lower  on  certain  commodities  which  arc 
peculiarly  suitable  for  transportation  in  steamers;  but  there  is 
not  a  material  difference  between  water  and  rail  rates  when  all 
the  facts  and  conditions  are  taken  into  account.  The  difference 
in  favor  of  the  water  rate  is  created  wholly  by  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  by  water 
is  paid  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  would  lake  up  a  gTcat  deal  more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  waterborne  traffic  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  ;912.  and  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  exceptions 
to  the  rates  just  indicated  which  the  inquiry  revealed.  Those 
exceptions  would  carry  the  water  rate  both  far  below  the  average 
given  and  also  carry  it  considerably  above.  It  could  easily  be 
demonstrated  that  as  soon  as  the  steamers  undertook  to  transport 
other  than  highly  specialized  classes  of  commodities— package 
freight,  for  example— the  charges  were  close  up  to  the  rail  rate 
between  the  same  points,  and  with  the  government  contribution 
added  were  actually  higher.  While  there  is  keen  competition  in 
the  carrying  trade  on  inland  waters,  there  was  a  marked  uni- 
formity in  the  rates  which  prevailed  between  given  points  at  the 
same  period.  There  was.  however,  a  wide  variation  in  the  rates 
at  different  sea>ons  of  the  year.  For  instance,  the  average  rate 
on  wheat  between  Fort  William  and  Buffalo  was  2719  cents  per 
bushel  in  May;  whereas  in  December  it  was  3  905.  No  such 
adjustability  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  be  made  by 
the  railways.  The  owners  of  vessels  are  not  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulating control  of  either  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
a  railway  commission  as  arc  the  owners  of  railways.  The  steam- 
ers may  bid  for  trahV  practically  as  they  wish,  and  there  is  no 
limitation  to  their  charges.  Of  course  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
1912  was  an  exceptionally  prosperous  year  for  carriers  by  water. 
There  have  been  years  when  they  found  it  difficult  to  earn  op- 
era! ing  expenses,  to  say  nothing  about  dividends,  despite  the 
higher  rates  imposed  by  railways. 
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There  tan  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  adding  the 
fovcrnment  contribution,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  to 
the  actual  freight  charges  on  watcrbornc  traffic.  If  vessel  owners 
had  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  their  right  of  way.  and 
meet  the  annual  operating  expenses  of  that  right  of  way.  they 
would  assuredly  be  compelled  to  raise  their  freight  rates  propor- 
tionately. The  corresponding  charges  have  to  be  met  by  the  rail- 
ways and  are  reflected  in  their  freight  rates.  If  the  railways 
were  exempt  from  these  two  calls  upon  their  revenue,  they  could 
afford  to  carry  freight  at  half  the  current  rates  and  earn  a  higher 
net  revenue  than  they  now  do.  Such  a  statement  is  too  obviously 
true  to  call  for  corroboration  or  the  support  of  statistical  data. 

Ship  owners,  however,  have  insisted  that  in  fairness  the  aver- 
age freight  rate  charged  by  railways  should  also  be  swollen  by 
the  annual  interest  on  the  primary  subventions  given  by  govern- 
ment to  railways.  They  hold  that  the  cases  are  parallel  in  that 
regard.  l  et  me  say  at  once  that  my  attitude  in  this  matter  is 
absolutely  that  of  the  statistician  who  has  been  asked  to  state  the 
facts.  It  would  be  highly  improper  to  introduce  into  the  dis- 
cussion any  opinions  of  my  own  or  to  take  sides.  But  frankness 
compels  me  to  say  that  the  parallel  to  which  carriers  by  water 
have  called  attention  is  not  apparent.  If  it  exists,  then  no  one 
can  say  what  is  the  amount  involved.  Assuming,  however,  that 
government  has  given  aid  to  the  railways,  without  which  the  rail 
rates  would  necessarily  be  higher,  let  it  be  made  clear  immedi- 
ately that  the  account  has  a  countervail.  The  water  rate  has 
been  increased  to  the  extent  only  of  the  interest  on  the  capital 
cost  of  canals  and  the  annual  maintenance  of  these  canals.  The 
vast  sums  expended  on  harbors,  lighthouses,  dredging  and  so  on 
have  not  been  taken  into  the  reckoning,  although  they  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  inland  navigation  and  have  been  essential 
to  the  shipping  trade.  The  only  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
large  contributions  is  that  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  other  words,  the  water  rate  has  not  been  charged  with  the 
great  cost  of  terminals  and  their  upkeep,  nor  the  expenditure 
on  other  services  which  the  steamer  interests  would  have  to  pro- 
vide if  government  had  not  already  provided  them.  The  aggre- 
gate of  such  outlays  would  more  than  offset  the  aid  given  by 
government  to  railways;  so  that  the  case  of  carriers  by  water, 
as  regards  the  freight  rate,  has  not  been  unfairly  presented. 

From  the  comparison  which  has  here  been  made  between  water 
and  rail  freight  rates  in  Canada,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
former  are  not  lower  than  the  latter  when  the  public  contribution 
is  taken  into  account.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Canada  believe 
in  canals  and  are  about  to  spend  fifty  or  sixty  millions  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  deeper  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  It  may  be  that  this  belief  on  their  part  is  based 
upon  unsound  economic  premises — for  which  they  may  readily 
be  pardoned  because  of  the  absence  of  authentic  statistics  on  the 
subject— but  they  are  not  likely  to  reverse  their  judgment  when 
all  the  facts  arc  clearly  before  them.  Patriotism  impels  them  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  their  inland  water  heritage,  which  they  hold 
in  common  with  the  people  of  the  United  States;  but  back  of 
that  is  a  negative  reason  which  to  them  is  quite  as  potential. 
They  believe  that  the  development  and  maintenance  of  water- 
ways, free  of  all  tolls  to  shippers,  serves  as  an  effective  check  on 
railway  rates.  It  may  be  frankly  admitted  there  is  sume  truth 
in  this  assumption;  but  the  open-minded  student  of  transporta- 
tion problems,  with  the  statistics  of  waterborne  and  rail  tonnage 
before  him.  will  not  be  disposed  to  attach  scriov.s  importance  to 
such  a  view.  He  will  sec  that  the  course  of  commerce  is  in- 
fluenced by  many  other  considerations  than  the  immediate  cost 
of  moving  freight  from  one  point  to  another.  That,  however, 
open-  ir,'  iiti'ither  field  of  discussion,  having  many  and  varied 
aspects,  which  would  perhaps  carry  one  away  from  the  sumcwliat 
limited  subject  with  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  t<i  deal  in 
the  light  of  hitherto  unavailable  facts. 

The  assumption  that  carriers  by  water  are  in  active  and  con- 
stant competition  with  carriers  by  rail  would  seem  to  rest  on  a 
weak  foundation.  The  outstanding  phenomenon  of  the  transpor- 
tation situation  oil  this  continent  is  the  relatively  gentle  rivalry 


between  these  interests.  Theoretically,  the  moment  the  railway 
rates  exceeded  the  water  rates  on  any  particular  commodity  the 
flow  of  traffic  would  be  diverted  to  the  steamers.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happens,  however.  The  railways  appear  to  be  able  to  charge 
considerably  more  per  ton  per  mile  than  do  the  steamers  without 
loss  of  business.    But  this  rule  works  only  one  way. 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  steamers  can  only  be 
certain  of  cargo  when  their  rates  are  clearly  and  substantially 
below  the  railway  rates.  Take  the  case  of  wheat  coming  down 
by  water  to  Buffalo.  At  that  point  the  Erie  canal  ought  to  pick 
up  all  the  business  it  could  handle— and,  by  the  way,  its  capacity 
is  distinctly  limited — but  it  does  not  get  more  than  a  moiety  of 
this  export  wheat.  While  the  canal  rate  is,  say,  three  cents 
a  bushel  to  New  York,  the  railways,  charging  from  four  to  six 
cents,  get  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  traffic  There 
must  be  strong  reasons  for  such  a  condition.  Obviously  it  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  factors  apart  from  the  freight  rate.  If  the  trans- 
portation charges  constituted  the  sole  consideration  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  have  a  rail  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile 
securing  75  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  between  points  served  also  by 
water  while  the  steamer  rate  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  Since 
that  is  precisely  what  happens  every  day  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  the  notion  that  anything  like  keen  competition  is 
taking  place  between  these  two  carrying  interests  is  not  tenable. 

A  careful  study  of  waterborne  and  rail  traffic  statistics  over  a 
period  of  years  has  convinced  me  of  three  things :  First,  that  the 
waterways  attract  only  certain  bulky  commodities  as  to  the  trans- 
portation of  which  time  is  not  an  important  consideration; 
second,  that  carriers  by  water  arc  compelled  to  quote  considerably 
lower  rates  than  the  railways  are  actually  charging  in  order  to 
make  certain  of  even  that  class  of  cargo;  and  third,  that  the 
quotation  of  these  lower  rates  is  only  made  possible  by  reason 
of  the  government  contribution  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  steamers  play  an  exceedingly  useful 
part  in  the  general  scheme  of  transportation  on  this  continent, 
handling  in  swelling  volume  a  more  or  less  specialized  traffic, 
and  leaving  wholly  to  the  railways  the  movement  of  a  wide 
range  of  other  commodities  which,  by  a  process  of  commercial 
gravitation,  falls  naturally  into  the  freight  car.  That,  at  all 
events,  is  the  situation  as  we  now  have  it  in  North  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  few  pertinent  and  novel  facts  would 
be  given  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  wheat  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  volume  of  that  movement  has  been  steadily  rising 
for  years  past.  Wheat  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  transportation 
by  water.  It  seeks  the  cheapest  outlet  to  market,  although  it 
does  not  always  find  it.  The  popular  belief  that  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  will  decide  the  particular  channel  which  wheat  will  take  is, 
of  course,  true  when  other  things  are  equal.  They  are  seldom 
equal.  If  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  arc  sold  in  Winnipeg  for  de- 
livery in  Liverpool  by  a  certain  date,  the  seller  is  compelled  to 
choose  that  avenue  which  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  con- 
tract. Me  probably  has  such  a  contingency  in  his  mind  when  he 
fixes  his  selling  price.  Hence  millions  of  bushels  of  export  Ca- 
nadian wheat  find  their  way  abroad  every  year  via  Buffalo  and 
New  York.  This  occurs  even  when  the  freight  rate  to  Montreal 
is  a  cent  or  more  per  bushel  lower — a  situation  which  quite  nat- 
urally perplexes  and  disappoints  the  Canadian  people.  The 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  availability  of  ocean  tonnage  at 
New  York,  the  Atlantic  freight  rate,  and  the  lower  marine 
insurance  at  American  ports. 

Last  year  143,075.815  bushels  of  wheat  came  down  by  water 
from  the  American  and  Canadian  West,  of  which  109.842,031 
bushels  were  the  product  of  Canada.  A  dozen  years  ago  the 
situation  was  reversed.  The  Western  States  arc  not  necessarily 
producing  less  wheat;  but  they  arc  exporting  less.  In  fact,  the 
day  would  seem  to  be  near  at  hand,  as  J.  J.  Hill  predicted  several 
vcars  ago,  when  the  United  States  will  be  importing  wheat  for 
domestic  consunjption,  On  the  other  hand.  Canadian  exports  of 
this  commodity  are  increasing  somewhat  rapidly,  despite  a  rising 
home  demard.  This  is  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the  prairie 
Provinces  with  producers.    It  would  be  gratifying,  and  at  the 
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same  time  a  defense  of  large  capital  outlay  for  the  development 
oi  waterways,  if  the  surplus  farm  products  of  the  West  on  their 
way  abroad  clung  to  wholly  Canadian  channels.  They  do  not, 
however.  In  1912  precisely  SO  per  cent,  of  all  the  Canadian 
wheat  carried  by  uatcr  took,  partly  or  wholly,  American  avenues. 
Nearly  46  per  cent  went  out  directly  by  way  of  Buffalo.  The 
freight  rates  on  this  wheat  averaged  as  follows: 

Fort  William  to  Huffalo: 

Per  ton  per  mile...  103  cent 

Per  buibel  ......  ;Mi  cojii 

Fort  William  to  (icurgian  Hay: 

Per  ton  |>cr  mile   .163  cent 

Per  buthel   2.629  cents 

Fort  William  to  othef  Cai.admn  port*; 

Per  ton  per  mile   .115  cent 

Per  b.i-liel    -\.»M  cent* 

Foil  William  to  Minttenl: 

Per  ton  fier  mile.   I6r'  crn: 

Per  buihcl   S.?74  ceou 

There  is  an  aspect  of  this  movement  of  Canadian  wheal  which 
is  suggestive.  In  1912  nearly  21,000,000  bushels  were  brought  from 
Fori  William  to  ports  on  Georgian  Kay.  whence  it  was  carried  by 
rail  t<>  Montreal  for  export,  and  to  other  points  in  Ontario  for 
grinding.  The  larger  bulk  was  exported.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  combined  water  and  rail  rates  equaled  the  all-water 
rate  to  Montreal.  The  steamt-r«  got  from  2  to  3  cents  prr  bushel, 
and  the  railways  from  5  to  6  cents,  less  handling  charges-  The 
steamer  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  slightly  lower  than  the  rail 
rate;  but  the  steamers  probably  earned  relatively  more  on  their 
share  of  the  haul  than  did  the  railways  on  a  little  longer  haul. 
The  point  which  calls  for  emphasis  is  not  so  much  the  approxi- 
mate parity  of  the  water  and  rail  rate  in  this  case  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  large  steamers  to  avoid  artificial  waterways.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  steady  increase  of  the  trade  to  Georgian  Bay 
ports  If  that  object  lesson  were  lacking,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  vessel  owners  have  a  strong  preference  for  deep  water  and 
sea  room.  Given  a  long  haul  in  open  water,  and  there  is  no 
question  whatever  that  steamers  can  underbid  the  railways;  but 
the  moment  canals  or  restricted  channels  intervene  the  freight 
rate  goes  up.  And  for  a  sound  reason.  Time  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  fixing  of  a  freight  rate  by  water  rather  than  distance, 
and  vessels  make  slow  progress  through  canals  and  narrow  chan- 
nels. Interruptions  and  delays  are  common.  The  season  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  docs  not  average  much  over  seven 
months,  and  during  every  moment  of  that  time  the  operating 
expenses  are  constant,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  quantity 
oi  coal  being  consumed.  Hence  the  faster  the  vessel  moves  the 
larger  is  the  tonnage  actually  transported,  and  in  the  end  the 
net  profits  for  the  season  will  bear  a  more  or  less  fixed  relation 
to  the  volume  of  cargo  handled. 

ONE  WAY    OF  KEEPING    A  STRIKE  ALIVE. 

An  apparent  effurt  to  revive  the  defunct  strike  of  the  shop 
organization*  .m  the  Illinois  Central,  which  was  called  in  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  is  indicated  by  a  recent  exchange  of  telegrams 
between  Martin  F  Ryan,  general  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
«.f  Railway  Tar  Men.  and  official*  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 

On  aci-oiini  "f  high  water  in  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  the  tracks  of  the  Coiton  Belt  were  used  to  detour  trains 
i  t  other  roads  hetwetti  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  and  the  bridge  at 
Thebes,  HI  During  the  five  days,  April  ()  to  10.  a  total  of  310 
trains  of  seven  roads  were  bandied  over  this  single-track  line, 
a  distance  of  HO  miles  On  April  8  Ryan  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  T.  E.  Adams,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Southwestern: 

"Information  ha*  reached  my  office  that  Illinois  Central  trains 
and  equipment  arc  being  detoured  over  the  Cotton  Belt  on  ac- 
count of  high  water  You.  m>  rlou'-t.  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  all  the  shop  organizations  on  t>c  Illinois  Central  are  now 
and  have  been  on  strike  for  several  months.  Please  advise  if  it 
is  the  intention  oi  the  Cotton  Belt  management  to  require  their 
car  men  to  inspect  and  repair  s-.tch  Illinois  Central  equipment 
as  may  be  detoured  over  Cotton  Belt  tracks  An  early  answer 
will  be  appreciated  " 


The  threat  manifestly  implied  in  this  message  was  met  by 
President  F.  11.  Britton  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ryan  on  April  10 

as  follows: 

"Your  telegram  of  the  eighth,  to  Mr.  Adams,  inquiring  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  company  to  require  car  men  to  inspect 
and  repair  such  Illinois  Central  equipment  as  may  be  detoured 
over  Cotton  Belt  tracks  has  been  forwarded  to  me.  The  message 
indicates  that  you  arc  familiar  with  conditions,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  state  that  the  damage  done  by  flood  waters 
to  railroad  and  other  property,  including  possible  loss  of  life, 
through  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  amounts  to  a  public 
calamity  and  that  we  arc  detouring,  in  addition  to  Illinois  Central 
business,  trains  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  Rock  Island,  Frisco  and 
Iron  Mountain,  all  of  whose  tracks  have  been  more  or  less 
damaged  by  flood  waters,  and  arc  thus  performing  a  service  of 
great  importance  to  Ihe  public  residing  along  and  dependent 
upon  the  railroads  mentioned  for  service,  and  wiio  cannot  be 
reached  except  through  use  of  our  rails.  The  work  is  one  of 
public  necessity,  and  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  obligations  to 
humanity  were  we  to  decline  to  flood  sufferers  or  those  threat- 
ened with  disaster  the  use  of  our  facilities  under  existing  con- 
ditions. Illinois  Central  equipment  is.  in  a  sense,  our  own  while 
on  our  rails,  the  service  rendered  being  provided  for  by  recip- 
rocal agreement  granting  us  the  use  of  their  rails  under  similar 
conditions,  and  we  shall  continue  to  demand  of  our  car  men 
the  same  service  in  the  matter  of  inspection  and  repairs,  as  with 
our  own." 

Mr.  Ryan  made  no  reply,  but  was  quoted  in  the  newspapers 
as  saying  he  had  no  intention  of  interfering  but  had  "merely 
asked  for  information." 

The  train  movements  between  the  points  named  during  the  five 
days,  including  those  of  the  Cotton  Bell  as  well  as  the  roads 
detouring  over  its  tracks,  were  as  follows : 
J.  M.   C  * 

S.  W.     kS.     I   I     F.i-co.  I.C.  M.frO.  R.  I.  Total. 
4-<i    Nortli....     6  9  4  14  4 

S'rath....     t>  »  3  J  6  4  jg 

4-?     North ....     9  !  1  3  J  }  2 


South   8 

4-8    North   o 

South..,.  10 

4-9    North   10 

South   o 

4-10  North....  o 

South...  10 


i 

:  i 

9 
'.. 


Total 


64 
t.-t 

62 
J10 


Doihie- Tkac  kixc  :\  I  vpi.v— Two  sections  of  the  Bengat- 
Nagpur  Railway,  from  Adra  to  the  Jerriah  Coalfield  and  from 
Adra  to  Bankura.  arc  being  double -tracked  at  a  cost  of  about 
5875.000.  An  interesting  point  in  regard  to  traffic  operation 
arises  in  connection  with  the  doubling  of  the  latter  section. 
For  some  time  congestion  on  the  Adra-Midnaporc  section  has 
been  staved  off  with  difficulty  and  the  company  has  had  the 
question  oi  improvement  under  consideration.  The  present  ca- 
pacity of  this  section  as  a  single  line  is  24  daily  trains;  after 
considering  the  probable  developments  of  the  early  future  the 
company  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  32  daily  trains  must 
be  provide.!  tdr  The  first  idea  was  to  double  the  section 
throughout,  careful  investigation  has.  however,  shown  that  by 
doubling  from  Adra  to  Bankura  only  one-third  of  the  whole 
section — the  capacity  oi  the  section  as  a  whole  can  be  increased 
to  3o  train>  T  his  set  tits  at  first  sight  a  most  extraordinary  re- 
sult, The  explanation,  however,  would  appear  to  be  simple 
Loaded  trains  start  off  from  the  coalfield  during  the  night,  emp- 
ties art  brought  in  during  the  night  for  loading  during  the  next 
day,  These  two  streams  cross  one  another  continuously  for 
some  distancr  from  the  coalfield,  but  at  Bankura  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  downward  traffic  and  the  upward  traffic  arc 
traveling  at  different  hours,  and  the  tendency  to  congestion  is 
of  course  materially  reduced,  It  thus  comes  about,  as  has  been 
said,  that  hy  doubling  I  ut  one-third  ot  the  whole  section,  its 
capacity  is  iivreas-.'il  by  over  50  per  Cent 
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Continuation  of  Account  of 
American  8ociety  of  Mecha 

In  our  issue  oi  April  11  abstracts  were  given  of  the  papers 
presented  by  H.  H.  Yaughan  on  the  '"Introduction  to  tlic  Gen- 
eral Discussion,"  by  C.  D  Young  on  the  "Painting  oi  Steel 
Passenger  Cars,"  and  by  John  A.  Pilcher  on  "Trucks  for  Pas- 
senger Cars."    Abstracts  of  the  other  papers  follow  : 

PROBLEMS  OF  STEEL  PASSENGER  CAR  DESIGN. 

Bv  \V.  F.  KiEsrx,  Jr.. 

AMintant   Mechanical  Kngineer.   Pennftytvania  Railroad. 

The  increasing  cost  of  lumber,  the  desire  for  longer  and 
stronger  cars,  and  other  considerations  indicated  the  desirabilitv 
of  making  a  determined  effort  to  develop  a  satisfactory  steel 
passetiscr  car.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  review  a  few  of 
the  problems  encountered,  beginning  with : 

Can  we  afford  it,  and  what  will  it  cost,  compared  with  wooden 
cars?  Tentative  designs  were  prepared  and  carefully  analyzed 
by  a  committee  of  representatives  of  car  builders  and  railroads. 
The  summary  of  its  report  was  that  at  first  steel  passenger  '"ars 
would  cost  approximately  20  per  cent,  more  per  passenger  than 
wooden  cars  of  the  best  existing  types,  but  that  the  steel  cars 
would  probably  cost  much  less  to  maintain.  It  also  reported 
that  on  recount  of  the  increased  cost  of  good  lumber,  and  the 
probable  decreasing  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  cars,  not  many 
years  would  elapse  before  the  cost  of  steel  cars  would  be  no 
more  than,  if  as  much  as,  wooden  cars.  At  the  present  time 
steel  cars  cost  no  more  than  equivalent  wood  cars. 

Shall  the  cars  be  all-steel,  or  sleel  frame  until  wood  lining t 
Differences  of  opinion  still  exist  on  this  point.  Both  types  of 
car  have  been  built,  and  each  has  strong  advocates.  In  the 
all-steel  car  the  steel  lining  may  he  securely  riveted  to  the  fram- 
ing and  adds  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  complete  struc- 
ture, but  as  steel  is  a  good  conductor  it  carries  away  the  heat 
•of  a  body  coming  in  contact  with  it,  and,  therefore,  will  always 
feel  cold,  even  when  the  temperature  in  the  car  is  sufficiently 
high.  Satisfactory  results  have  been  realized  from  the  use  of 
a  double  steel  lining  between  seats,  forming  a  hot-air  duct, 
extending  from  the  heater  pipes  to  the  window  sill,  with  outlet 
through  small  holes  in  the  lining  proper,  located  immediately 
below  the  window  sill. 

Wood  lining  requires  considerable  wood  furring,  and  adds 
weight  to  the  car  without  adding  to  the  strength.  As  the  steel 
frame  oi  a  long  passenger  car  may  vary  as  much  as  V<  in. 
between  extremes  of  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  make  allow- 
ance in  the  construction  of  the  wood  lining  fur  this  variation 
in  length  As  a  car  with  metal  lining  riveted  to  the  framing 
has  the  advantage  in  strength,  weight,  and  cost,  it  will  gain  in 
favor:  in  fact,  it  would  be  at  present  universally  preferred  if 
all  railway  shops  had  practical  experience  with  steel  lining,  and 
the  necessary  proficiency  and  machinery  for  its  manufacture. 

Insvhtioti.  Three  general  principles  have  heen  used  for  car 
insulation:  Wood  lining;  by  placing  insulating  material  on  the 
outside  of  steel  lining:  by  placing  insulating  material  on  the 
outside  of  the  steel  lining,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  steel  sheath- 
ing. Experiments  have  been  made  also  with  otber  methods, 
such  as  completely  filling  the  space  ttetween  sheathing  and 
lining  with  block  magnesia  and  magnesia  Cement  The  problem 
that  presents  itself  is:  Given  a  car  UmH  with  a  comparatively 
smooth  exterior  surface  protected  by  several  oats  of  paint, 
double  walls,  painted  on  lioth  sides—  if  of  steel— isolated  air 
spaces  rather  large  in  volume  between  the  walls,  an  inside  cubic 
volume  in  which  the  air  must  be  continually  renewed,  and  a 
window  surface  of  about  one-third  the  area  of  the  side  walls. 
When  single  windows  are  used  the  air  close  to  the  windows 
is  cold  in  winter,  and  warm  in  summer.  Double  windows  im- 
prove the  situation  materially. 


he  New  York  Meeting  of  the 
deal  Engineers  Held  April  8. 

Experiments  made  to  determine  the  difference  between  a 
wooden  and  a  steel  coach,  with  doors  and  windows  closed, 
standing  on  a  siding  exposed  to  the  sun  in  hot,  summer  weather, 
showed  a  difference  of  one  to  two  degrees  in  favor  of  the 
wooden  coach.  One  day's  readings  showed  an  average  of  one 
degree  difference  in  temperature  in  favor  of  the  steel  coach, 
which  had  insulation  only  on  the  outside-  of  the  lining.  The 
results  o:  several  years'  experience  indicate  that  the  lining  must 
be  insulated  throughout,  and,  if  the  spaces  between  lining 
and  sheathing  arc  properly  isolated,  little  is  gained  by  insulating 
the  sheathing,  and  more  will  be  gained  by  the  use  of  double 
windows.  Furthermore,  the  heat  lost  in  cold  weather  by  con- 
duction through  and  radiation  from  the  walls,  in  cars  with 
insulation  on  the  lining  alone,  is  negligible  when  compared  with 
the  heat  carried  off  by  adequate  ventilation. 

Protection  and  safety  of  passengers.  This  problem  involves 
providing  adequate  strength  for  carrying  the  load,  also  to  pre- 
vent collapse  or  crushing  in  wrecks,  and  efficient  brakes.  The 
laws  governing  load-carrying  strength  are  well  known,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  laws  governing  wrecks.  Each  wreck 
forms  a  separate  study,  and  we  seldom  find  two  that  can  be 
placed  in  the  same  class.  The  study  of  wrecks,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, do  occur,  shows  that  the  car  underframe  must  be  reason- 
ably strong  to  resist  end  strains,  that  the  ends  of  the  super- 
structure must  be  reinforced  with  strong  vertical  members,  and 
that  the  car  must  not  collapse  when  rolled  down  an  embank- 
ment. The  gradual  elimination  of  crossings  at  grade  has  mate- 
rially decreased  the  danger  of  stresses  directed  against  the  sides 
of  the  car. 

Early  experience  with  steel  freight  cars  showed  clearly  that 
the  men  handling  cars  in  yards  believed  that  all  cars  built  of 
steel  could  withstand  much  rougher  handling  than  wooden  cars. 
Although  the  resultant  damage  to  both  kinds  of  freight  cars  had 
its  disadvantages,  it  developed  a  Itettcr  knowledge  of  the  relative 
value  of  steel  and  wood  in  car  construction,  led  the  designer 
to  abandon  the  basis  of  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  and  to 
substitute  the  basis  of  elastic  limit,  and  finally  to  select  a  ratio 
of  4  to  1  as  the  relation  of  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  as  used  in 
cars  to  that  of  good  timber.  That  not  all  designers  of  steel 
passenger  cars  had  the  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  or  profited 
by  this  experience,  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  car  designs 
which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  technical  papers  in  the  pas' 
year*  and  which  proved  fundamentally  defective. 

Selecting  from  the  laM  generation  of  wooden  cars  one  used 
in  heavy  trunk  line  service,  with  four  5-in.  by  9-in.  wooden  sills 
bunched  together  near  the  center,  and  so  located  as  to  be  nearly 
uniformly  affected  by  the  end  strains,  steel  platforms  with  draft 
gear  securely  attached,  and  the  remainder  of  the  car  to  corre- 
spond, the  analysis  of  its  end-shock  resisting  capacity  leads  to 
the  consideration  of  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  the  transverse 
bracing  preventing  buckling,  the  concentration  of  strength  near 
the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  car,  and  the  reinforcement 
at  the  platforms.  The  wooden  car,  therefore,  meets  many  of 
the  requirements  enumerated  before.  A  corresponding  steel 
car  should  have  a  center  sill  area  of  43  sq.  in.  braced  against 
buckling,  a  strong  and  efficient  draft  gear  as  a  substitute  for 
the  elasticity  of  the  w,*k1,  and  a  ratio  of  0.04  for  stress  to 
end  force,  the  calculations  to  include  consideration  of  lever  arm 
of  force  below  the  neutral  axis  of  the  center  sills.  For  lighter 
service  a  steel  car  with  a  center  sill  area  of  32  sq.  in.  and  a 
ratio  of  005  for  stress  to  end  force  may  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  a  wooden  car  with  four  4-in.  by  ft-in.  sills  bunched 
near  the  center  of  the  car.  The  use  of  steel  permits  a  dis- 
tribution of  material  to  better  advantage  than  is  possible  with 
wood.    The  box  girder  center  construction  is  continually  gain- 
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ing  in  popularity;  the  strong  vertical  members  at  car  ends,  to 
prevent  one  car  overriding  and  penetrating  the  superstructure 
of  another  car.  are  now  considered  a  necessity  ;  and  a  super- 
structure, including  a  roof  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  car 
when  turned  upside  down  without  collapsing,  is  very  desirable. 

Trucks.  The  impression  that  cars  with  six-wheel  trucks  nec- 
essarily have  better  riding  qualities  than  those  with  four-wheel 
trucks  has  proved  to  he  incorrect.  The  substitution  of  four- 
wheel  trucks  for  six-wheel  trucks  saves  about  18,000  lbs.  per  car. 
Increased  journal  bearing  surface  obtained  by  an  increase  of 
diameter  of  journal  only  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  in  preventing 
hot  boxes,  because  the  periphery  velocity  increases  in  the  ratio 
of  the  diameters.  The  weight  per  journal  should  not  exceed 
1,500  lbs.  per  in.  length.  A  long  spring  base,  low-lying  center 
plate,  and  anchoring  the  dead  levers  to  the  car  body  instead  of 
to  the  truck  frame  promote  smooth  action  and  easy  riding  at 
all  times  The  equalizing  springs  should,  therefore,  be  placed 
as  near  the  journal  boxes  as  possible,  or  directly  over  the  boxes, 
and  the  bolster  springs  should  be  on  or  near  the  center  line  of 
the  truck  sides  If  the  dead  levers  of  the  truck  brake  are 
anchored  to  the  car  body,  the  truck  frames  have  no  tendency 
to  tip  up  when  the  brakes  are  applied,  and  the  jarring  effect 
is  entirely  eliminated.  A  special  axle  with  h'/t-m.  by  11-in. 
journal  for  passenger  cars  would  be  of  material  benefit,  would 
permit  using  four-wheel  trucks  under  all  coaches  and  fiO-ft. 
baggage  cars,  am'  longer  cars  with  six-wheel  trucks  would 
have  sufficient  margin  for  the  excessive  loads  sometimes  en- 
countered and  the  danger  of  hot  boxes  would  be  avoided. 

ROOF  STRUCTURE  FOR  STEEL  CAR8. 

Bv  C.  A.  Seley. 
Mechanical  Engineer.  Reck  Island  I  hill 

The  advent  of  the  steel  car  has  rather  encouraged  the  use 
of  the  oval  or  round  roof,  as  it  is  often  called,  particularly  for 
cars  used  for  baggage,  express,  and  postal  purposes.  It  is 
cheaper  to  build  and  maintain  and  fulfills  requirements  for  such 
cars.  For  passenger  cars  the  clear-story  type  prevails  very 
generally,  as  it  assists  in  lighting  and  ventilation  and  in  dec- 
orative effect.  The  shape  of  the  carlines  of  either  type  of  roof 
should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  fastening  of  the  roof  and  of 
the  inner  ceiling  or  finish,  and  between  these  there  should  be 
a  generous  amount  of  insulating  material  to  intercept  the  heat 
of  summer  ami  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  specification  for  full  postal  car  construction,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Postoffice  Department  in  March.  1912,  contains 
the  following  paragraphs  in  regard  to  the  roofs  of  such  cars 
and  is  probably  as  authoritative  a  statement  as  there  is  available. 
The  strength  of  roofs  of  some  cars  that  have  been  rolled  over 
in  accidents  has  been  checked  against  the  formula  used,  and 
it  has  been  found  ample  to  afford  support  against  serious  roof 
distortion  in  such  rases. 

"Crocal. — The  roof  may  be  of  either  the  clear-story  or  turtle  back  type, 
depending  on  the  standard  contour  of  the  railroad  for  whose  service  the 
cart  are  built.  In  the  clear  n'ory  type,  the  deck  plate*  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  a  continuum  plale  girder,  extending  (rom  upper  deck  cave*  to  deck  ail), 
and  either  built  up  of  pressed  or  rolled  shapes,  or  pressed  in  one  piece 
■)■  steel  plates.  The  carlines  may  be  either  rolled  or  pressed  steel  shapes, 
extending  in  one  length  ncrosa  the  car  from  side  plate  to  side  plate,  or  may 
extend  only  across  the  up|*r  deck.  In  the  latter  case  the  lower  deck  car* 
lines  may  tie  formed  by  cantilever  extensions  of  the  aide  post*  or  by  inde- 
pendent member*  of  pressed  or  rolled  shape*  In  the  turtle-back  type,  the 
carlines  may  be  of  either  preued  or  rolled  shapes,  extending  in  one  length 
across  Ihe  car  between  side  plate  and  side  plate,  or  may  consist  uf  canti- 
lever extension*  of  the  pr.sts. 

*'Cartinfs. — The  projected  area  of  the  portion  of  roof  in  square  feet, 
supported  by  carlines,  divided  by  Ihe  turn  of  the  section  moduli  of  the 
carlines.  must  not  be  more  than  100. 

"Knaf  Shfttt.— Roof  sheets,  If  of  *irrl  „r  iron,  shall  he  of  a  minimum 
thickress  of  0.05  in.,  and  either  riveted  or  welded  at  their  edge*-" 

The  design  of  the  roof  is  also  subiect  to  the  general  para- 
graphs on  stresses  and  details  of  the  postal  car  specification. 
There  are  several  bill*  in  Congress  having  in  view  the  substi- 
tution of  steel  passenger  equipment  on  railroads  for  present 
wooden  cars  Should  any  of  these  become  law.  specifications 
for  construction  will  be  necessary,  and.  as  the  postal  car  speci- 
fication has  been  approved  and  adopted  as  standard  by  the 
government,  no  doubt  it  will  be  used  as  a  basis  in  determining 


the  requirements  for  other  steel  passenger  equipment  cars,  not 
only  for  the  roofs,  but  for  the  other  features  of  construction. 

SUSPENSION  OF  STEEL  CAR8. 

Bv  E.  W.  Summds, 

.'resident.  Summers  Steel  Car  Company. 

Unfortunately  the  roadways  we  have  to  contend  with  cannot 
be  made  or  maintained  in  true  alincment.  Frost  and  water 
make  constant  changes  in  the  track  support.  Lateral  curvature 
requires  super-elevation  of  the  outer  rail.  In  passing  from  a 
tangent  to  a  curve,  or  vice  versa,  the  tracks  under  one  truck 
are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  those  under  the 
other  one.  Steel  car  bodies  of  the  enclosed  type,  such  as  box 
cars,  mail,  haggage,  or  passenger  coaches,  are  of  rigid  con- 
struction and  have  high  torsional  resistance.  A  three-legged 
stool  on  an  irregular  floor  surface  will  stand  upon  all  of  its 
legs  while  one  having  four  legs  may  carry  all  of  its  load  upon 
two  diagonal  supports. 

The  use  of  truck  springs  helps  the  illusion  that  we  are  dis- 
tributing the  car  body  load  on  all  of  the  wheels.  The  uneven 
deflection  of  the  springs  indicates  directly  the  increased  load  of 
one  spring  over'  the  other.  When  the  track  surface  is  warped 
more  than  the  total  spring  travel,  the  whole  load  is  carried  at 
two  diagonal  corners,  tending  to  twist  the  car  body.  This  twist- 
ing tendency  is  constantly  changing,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other,  as  the  super  elevated  rail  changes  from  one 
side  of  the  track  to  the  other.  The  effect  upon  wooden  pas- 
senger cars  is  to  work  the  joints  loose  and  cause  them  to 
screech  and  grind  like  the  spokes  of  a  wooden  wagon  wheel  in 
hot  dry  weather. 

The  side  bearings  of  steel  sleeping  cars  pop  like  sledge  ham- 
mer blows  when  the  car  is  taking  or  leaving  a  curve.  The 
slight  twist  in  the  track  surface  throwing  excessive  load  upon 
two  'hat'  n  .1  ••  'ur-s  •>•  th>-  car  COUMi  the  bearings  to  grip  and 
adhere  to  each  other  coincident  with  the  slewing  of  the  truck. 
When  the  twisting  of  the  truck  exceeds  the  play  in  the  parts 
around  the  truck  bolster  the  side  bearings  let  loose  and  jump 
with  the  resulting  hammer  blows.  More  efficient  roller  side 
bearings  may  prevent  the  gripping  and  jumping,  but  the  uneven 
load  is  still  present.  The  twisting  effect  upon  the  car  body  is 
not  removed.  Failure  in  roofs  of  wooden  box  cars  and  the 
resulting  damage  to  merchandise  in  transit  is  due  to  this  con- 
stant twist.  Roof  designers  have  attempted  to  remedy  this  by 
making  the  roof  flexible  and  with  slip  joints.  To  be  consistent 
they  should  go  further  and  make  the  whole  car  of  India  rubber. 
A  practical  construction  for  the  enclosed  type  of  steel  car  bodies 
must  and  always  will  be  rigid  and  of  high  torsional  resistance. 

The  necessity  for  flexibility  between  the  car  body  and  the 
trucks,  and  for  an  even  distribution  of  the  load  upon  all  of  the 
wheels  seems  not  to  be  fully  appreciated  as  yet.  but  with  each 
succeeding  year  wrecks  due  to  broken  rails,  wheels  and  truck 
structure  will  drive  this  home.  Suspension  of  steel  cars,  as  has 
been  developed  by  the  writer  in  the  past  three  years,  does  permit 
of  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  load  upon  the  wheels  than 
with  center-bearing  trucks. 

[Mr.  Summers  then  explained  at  length  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  balanced  side  bearing  truck,  which  he  has 
developed.  A'ntVt. ay  Age  Ga:etie  readers  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  it;  a  description  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March 
22,  1912,  in  connection  with  an  article  on  the  all-steel  box  cars 
for  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Frie  It  has  also  been  referred  to 
frequently  in  the  controversy  on  locomotive  tender  derailments 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  during  the  past  six  months.] 

STEEL  INTERIOR  FINISH. 

Bv  Ffhx  Koch, 

Assistant  Nfcchanical  Engineer.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 
The  use  of  a  small  amount  of  wood  jn  the  interior  finish,  as 
for  instance,  window  sash  moldings,  scat  arm  rests,  window 
capping,  etc  .  should  not  be  objectionable  as  it  has  certain  advan- 
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tagcs  over  steel  which  are  desirable;  wood  is  used  for  such 
details  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  hundreds  of  cars  are  now 
in  service  in  which  the  small  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  in- 
terior finish  cannot  be  detected  except  by  an  expert  and  such 
curs  arc  to  all  intents  and  purposes  fireproof  cars,  but  the  aim 
of  many  designers  has  been  to  eliminate  the  wood  wherever 
possible  on  account  of  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  steel, 
among-  which  may  be  mentioned: 

(a)  Steel  finish  means  non-combustion  in  case  of  fire, 

( b  i  Steel  prevents  splintering  in  case  of  wreck. 

<<■)  Steel  finish  may  be  easily  removed  should  it  become  nec- 
essary to  repaint  the  car  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  steel  sheets, 
as  the  life  of  the  steel  car,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  paint. 

<</>  Steel  finish  makes  it  possible  to  increase  the  interior 
widlh  of  the  car  where  outside  width  is  limited.  This  has  been 
found  particularly  valuable  in  designing  subway,  elevated  or 
suburban  steel  passenger  equipment  cars. 

(<•)  Steel  finish  will  avoid  trouble  which  may  be  experienced 
due  to  different  expansion  of  materials — steel  as  compared  to 
wood.  This  point  need  not  be  considered  with  steel  and  makes 
it  unnecessary  1o  provide  for  relief  in  all  members  of  the  finish 
running  longitudinally,  such  as  upper  and  lower  deck  sill  mold- 
ings, etc.  In  fact,  the  slecl  finish  has  revolutionized  to  some 
degree  the  designs  of  wood  finish  in  the  wooden  cars  built  since 
steel  cars  came  into  vogue.  The  cars  of  today  are  built  on  more 
sanitary  lines,  and  fancy  moldings,  fretwork  and  carvings  have 
disappeared  without  losing  sight  of  giving  the  cars  at)  artistic 
finish,  avoiding  thereby  lodging  and  breeding  places  for  all  kinds 
of  germs  and  filth 

(/>  Steel  finish  will,  by  comparison,  be  cheaper  every  year 
for  the  reason  that  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  right 
kind  of  lumber  for  interior  finish,  which,  of  course,  means  in 
crease  in  price  of  wooden  cars. 

i  x  i  It  is  continuously  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain  men 
who  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  applying  wood  interior 
finish,  whereas  it  docs  not  take  the  same  experienced  men  for 
applying  steel  finish.  A  man  requires  from  three  to  four  years' 
apprenticeship  to  become  an  expert  in  applying  wood  finish  to 
a  car,  whereas  an  average  intelligent  man  who  is  familiar  with 
tools  is  able  to  become  an  expert  in  finishing  cars  with  steel 
rinish  in  from  sis.  to  twelve  months. 

(h)  A  more  uniform  color  may  he  maintained  on  steel  finish 
than  on  wood,  which  comes  in  different  shades,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  and  expensive  to  match  perfectly  all  parts  in  one  car 
with  regard  to  shade  without  additional  expense  of  gla/ing. 
Furthermore,  the  average  life  of  paint  applied  to  steel  finish 
will  be  much  greater  than  to  wood  finish  for  the  reason  that 
wood  darkens  with  age.  This,  of  course,  influences  the  paint 
which  is  a  disadvantage  from  the  standpoint  of  illumination. 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  repaint  a  car  of  wood  finish, 
reworking  of  the  finish  by  removal  of  the  varnish  and  scraping 
is  necessary,  whereas  in  the  steel  finish  the  scraping  is  elim- 
inated and  the  removing  of  varnish  is  alone  required  to  be  able 
to  repaint  the  car. 

(i)  Steel  rinish  is  of  advantage  from  a  building  standpoint  in 
the  handling  and  working  up  of  material.  Steel  details  may 
be  worked  up  to  a  larRc  extent  before  they  are  applied  to  the 
cars,  which  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  the  interior  finish 
in  much  less  time  by  the  use  of  more  men,  than  it  is  possible 
to  employ  when  applying  a  wood  finish,  as  only  a  limited  number 
of  men  have  room  to  work  at  the  same  time  in  a  car  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  fitting  and  cutting,  etc..  has  to  be  done.  This 
has  facilitated  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  manufacturing 
concerns  who  devote  their  efforts  almost  exclusively  to  pro- 
ducing steel  interior  finishes  not  only  for  passenger  cars  but  also 
for  buildings.  In  addition  to  these  any  manufacturing  company 
equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  making  of  drawn 
moldings,  breaker  presses,  and  ordinary  welding  and  spot  weld- 
ing machines,  is  able  to  handle  this  class  of  work  for  railroads 
or  car  builders,  who  may  r:ot  have  the  necessary  equipment  to 


do  the  work  in  their  own  shops  and  prefer  to  buy  the  interior 
finish  as  they  buy  other  specialties. 

All  of  these  advantages  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
use  of  steel  or  other  metals,  although  a  composite  material  of 
a  wood  pulp  nature  or  similar  material  made  fireproof  and 
waterproof  by  different  processes,  if  applied  in  a  proper  way 
and  used  for  ceilings  and  below  the  window  sills,  is  not  objec- 
tionable, and  may  be  applied  in  practically  the  same  manner  as 
steel.  The  advantages  possessed  by  wood  over  metal  as  a  non- 
conductor may  be  very  much  reduced  by  the  use  of  proper  in- 
sulating material  correctly  applied  The  use  of  proper  insulation 
is.  of  course,  of  great  importance;  manufacturers  of  that  class 
of  material  as  well  as  railroads  and  car  builders  are  giving  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  time  docs  not 
seem  to  be  far  distant  when  steel  cars  with  interior  finish  of 
wood  will  be  as  scarce  as  steel  passenger  cars  were  ten  years  ago. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OF  8TEEL  PASSENGER  CARS. 

By  H.  A.  Clhrie, 

A.sist.nt  Electrical  tngin«r.  N.  V.  C.  &  It.  R. 
From  a  standpoint  of  practical  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  passengers,  the  lighting  plays  one  of  the  most  important 
parts;  therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  arrange  the 
light  units  so  that  no  discomfort  be  occasioned,  and  to  install 
the  apparatus  and  wiring  so  that  operating  failures  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  two  essential  considerations  for  the  designing  engineer 
to  keep  in  mind  in  laying  out  his  installation  are:  (<i)  The 
arrangement  of  parts  in  a  manner  to  allow  of  easy  inspection 
and  repair,  (b)  Protection  against  mechanical  injury  Con- 
venience and  accessibility  of  apparatus,  fixtures,  junction  boxes 
and  wiring  mean  much  to  the  inspector.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  average  inspector  will  pay  little  attention  to  those  parts 
which  arc  difficult  of  access,  and  much  better  inspection  work 
will  result  where  parts  arc  arranged  in  a  get-at-able  manner. 
It  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  various  parts  be  protected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  injury  to  them 
while  the  car  is  in  service. 

Axle  Generator.  It  would  be  a  consummation  much  to  be  tic- 
sired  if  truck  designers  would  provide  a  generator  support  built 
integral  with  the  truck  ;  the  requirements  are  not  difficult  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  generator  builders  would  be  glad  to  make 
their  machines  conform  to  the  truck  builder's  suspension.  As 
the  matter  is  now  handled,  nothing  causes  them  more  delay  and 
inconvenience  than  obtaining  information  about  the  numerous 
details  of  truck  and  underframe  construction  necessary  for 
making  an  intelligent  layout  of  the  generator  suspension. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  ON  STEEL  MOTOR  CARS. 
Bv  F  VV  Burr. 

Aui»Uiit  Engineer,  Electoral  Department.  N.  V.  C.  k  H.  K. 

In  providing  for  the  electrical  equipment  on  steel  motor  cars, 
several  important  points  should  be  considered.  On  account  of 
its  metallic  construction,  the  car  becomes  a  negative  conductor, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  car  is  grounded,  and  all  electrical  appa- 
ratus must  be  well  insulated  against  leakage  of  the  electrical  cur- 
rent. Switches,  circuit  breakers,  fuses,  etc  ,  should  be  so  located 
that  the  arc  when  opening  a  circuit  will  not  reach  the  metal 
structure  of  the  car.  In  cases  where  space  is  limited,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  locate  circuit  breaking  apparatus  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  danger  of  the  arc  reaching  the  metal  struc- 
ture, suitable  arc  shields  of  non-conducting  and  non-inflammable 
material  should  be  used. 

In  the  design  of  new  cars  it  is  sometimes  found  convenient 
to  locate  various  members  of  the  structure,  especially  in  the 
underframe,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  suspended  from  them 
without  the  use  of  intermediate  supports.  This  is  desirable,  as 
it  is  often  found  that  many  parts  may  be  omitted  from  the  car 

The  steel  car  is  safer  than  cars  of  wood  construction,  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  bad  fires  on  account  of  short  circuits.  Parts 
of  the  structure  of  a  steel  car  will  not  become  alive,  as  is  some- 
times found  in  cars  of  wood  construction. 
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AIR  BRAKES  FOR  HEAVY  8TEEL  PASSENGER  CAR8. 

Uv  A.  L.  Hcmphrkv, 

Vicr-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mail .  WestiiijilitiUM'  Air  Brake  Cumpany. 

The  improvements  made  in  air  brakes  in  recent  years,  which 
have  made  it  possible  to  control  the  present  heavy  high-speed 
passenger  trains  with  approximately  the  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency ai  the  older  forms  controlled  the  equipment  of  their  day, 
have  been  based  on  scientific  principles  and  experience  in  obtain- 
ing reliable  information  and  data.  The  matter  of  time  of  trans- 
mission of  compressed  air  was  not  so  important  a  factor  with 
the  shorter  trains  and  slower  speeds  as  it  is  today,  where  a  train 
running  at  80  miles  per  hour  passes  over  a  distance  of  117  ft. 
per  sec  :  consequently  a  few  seconds'  saving  in  the  time  of  getting 
the  brakes  fully  to  apply  is  just  so  much  relative  gain  in  the 
time  and  length  of  stop.  With  the  latest  improved  pneumatic 
equipment,  the  maximum  brake  cylinder  pressure  can  be  obtained 
throughout  a  modern  train  of  ten  cars  in  4  seconds,  which  is  the 
shortest  possible  time  that  this  can  be  obtained  by  serial  qiiick 
action  through  a  train  of  this  length.  For  the  purpose  of  short- 
ening this  time  serious  consideration  is  being  given  by  some 
railroad  officers  to  the  type  of  brake  equipment  used  on  the  New 
York  subway,  and  known  as  the  -electro-pneumatic,"  which 
would  not  only  tend  to  cut  the  time  of  full  application  in  two, 
but  by  means  of  the  electric  control  all  brakes  arc  applied  simul- 
taneously, which  not  only  assists  in  shortening  the  stop  but  in 
preventing  shocks,  etc. 

Another  equally  important  factor  now  coming  more  prom- 
inently into  use  is  the  application  of  brake  shoes  to  each  side  of 
the  wheel,  known  as  clasp  brakes.  The  virtue  of  clasp  brakes, 
however,  is  not  so  much  in  the  aid  they  afford  in  shortening  the 
stop  as  in  the  equalizing  effects  of  pressure  on  the  wheels,  jour- 
nal box  bearings  and  trucks,  the  minimizing  of  lost  motion  which 
affects  the  brakes  through  increased  piston  travel,  and  the  less 
tendency  toward  wheel  sliding  while  the  brakes  are  applied. 

THE  USE  OF  CAST  STEEL. 

By  C.  T.  Westi.ake, 

Chief   Mrcli.    Kngr..  Comniuiiweallli   Sleel  Company. 

Cast  steel  as  applied  to  undernames  and  end  frames  of  rail- 
road cars  is  the  result  of  careful  design,  and  painstaking  and 
thorough  development  of  the  art  of  casting  in  sand  molds.  These 
large  steel  castings  arc  made  in  baked  molds,  confined  in  massive 
metal  form*,  by  a  special  method  that  assures  positively  against 
swelling  due  tn  pressure  of  the  inflowing  metal,  and  yet  permits 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  contracting  metal  when  cooling, 
so  that  the  castings  art-  very  accurate  in  shape  and  close  to  si/e, 
and  are  free  from  shrinkage  stresses. 

As  recently  as  lK"j.»,  cast  steel  was  comparatively  unknown  in 
car  construction,  and  in  that  year  its  introduction  began  in  the 
use  of  truck  holsters  for  freight  cars.  This  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  l*>dy  bolsters  or  transoms,  and  it  was  only  after 
their  use  on  freight  cars  had  demonstrated  satisfactorily  the 
reliability  of  the  material  and  design,  that  attention  was  turned 
to  passenger  cars.  The  double  body  bolster  was  first  to  receive 
consideration  for  passenger  cars,  and  although,  due  to  casting 
difficulties,  its  weight  was  at  first  excessive,  it  was  quickly  re- 
fined and  assigned  to  its  proper  place  with  other  cast  steel 
articles.  It  was  found  to  be  so  much  lighter,  stronger  and  per- 
manently effective  th.in  the  built-up  <;pc,  by  forming  □  one-piece 
cradle  or  support  for  each  end  of  the  car  body,  that  its  use  soon 
became  almost  universal  in  construction  of  passenger  cars. 

As  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  cast  steel  is  its  adapt- 
ability to  combine  a  multiplicity  of  complex  parts  into  a  single 
one  of  simple  form,  it  was  gradually  developed  from  the  double 
body  bolster  form,  first  to  include  end  sills,  then  end  and  buffing 
sills;  next  the  end  ami  buffing  sills  were  combined  with  longi- 
tudinal members  extending  to.  and  connecting  with  the  double 
l,..dy  Is'Uter.  Finally  these  parts,  together  with  many  others, 
were  combined  into  a  single  simple  member  at  each  end  of  the 
car  underframe.  and  comprising  so  many  of  the  fixed  parts  that 


it  is  now  only  necessary  for  the  car  builder  to  connect  them  by- 
center  girders  and  to  apply  draft  and  buffing  gears  and  the  super- 
structure to  complete  the  car  frame. 

The  ideal  underframe  should  have  all  connecting  members  in 
the  same  plane  so  as  to  avoid  buckling  due  to  eccentric  loading ; 
it  should  he  so  designed  that  each  member  will  independently 
perform  its  individual  functions,  passing  the  stresses  from  one 
member  to  the  other  through  the  smallest  number  of  properly 
alined  connections ;  and  all  should  be  so  arranged  in  relation  to 
each  other  as  to  form  one  powerful,  compact,  shock-absorbing 
element  throughout  the  length  of  the  car.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished to  great  advantage  in  cast-steel  construction  since  the 
metal  may  be  properly  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  stresses. 
The  gusset  plates  may  be  placed  in  the  same  plane  as  the  flanges 
of  intersecting  members,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  minimum 
weight  and  to  the  smallest  number  of  parts  with  practically  no 
joints.  It  may  be  molded  to  any  desired  conformation,  may  be 
shaped  to  any  curve,  useful  or  ornate,  without  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive dies,  and  may  be  provided  with  necessary  projections 
joined  to  the  main  members  by  proper  fillets.  Openings  may  be 
provided  with  finished  and  reinforced  edges,  and  all  parts  may 
he  molded  to  symmetrical,  pleasing  contour,  all  edges  rounded 
and  a  complete,  practical,  operative  device,  emanating  from  a 
single  source  furnished  to  the  car  builders  ready  for  application. 

As  the  rounding  of  curves  necessitates  the  use  of  convex  ends 
to  the  car  body,  the  central  portion  of  the  ends  is  most  exposed 
and  liable  to  receive  initial  impacts,  and  this  portion  should  be 
made  strongest  and  most  capable  of  properly  transmitting  the 
force  of  impacts  to  the  balance  of  the  frame  The  underframe 
receives  the  force  of  end  collision  as  a  column  load  on  its  longi- 
tudinal members,  while  the  end  frame  receives  it  as  a  transverse 
load  on  exposed  members  supported  at  their  ends.  As  it  is 
impracticable  under  these  conditions  to  make  the  end  frame 
equally  as  strong  as  the  underframe,  provision  should  be  made 
for  protecting  the  end  frame  against  destructive  forces.  The 
underframe  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  receive  the  initial  im- 
pact, and  if  the  encountered  force  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  it 
should  fail  in  such  manner  as  to  form  additional  protection  to 
the  end  frame.  This  is  accomplished  in  cast-steel  construction 
by  arranging  the  parts  of  the  longitudinal  members  so  that  when 
loaded  to  destruction  by  a  collision  force,  the  end  portions  yield 
upwardly,  thus  folding  the  exposed  portion  of  the  platform  up 
against  the  end  of  the  car  body,  and  forming  an  addition  to  the 
end  frame  to  assist  in  distributing  the  force  to  all  the  longi- 
tudinal memtiers  of  the  superstructure.  The  advantage  of  this 
construction  has  been  demonstrated  in  wrecks  when  this  action 
has  taken  place,  the  safety  of  passengers  being  assured,  and  the 
property  loss  kept  low. 

The  cast-steel  platform  as  now  provided  for  blind  end  cars, 
comprises  the  buffing  sill  having  recesses  for  the  buffer  foot 
plates,  holes  and  brackets  for  the  buffer  stems,  pockets  for  the 
buffing  device,  brackets  for  safety  chains,  lugs  for  draft  gear, 
brackets  for  drawbar  carry  irons,  ami-telescoping  plate,  exten- 
sions of  the  center  sills  and  bottom  chords  of  the  side  sills,  all 
of  the  double  body  bolster  members  including  side  bearing  arches 
and  extending  for  a  distance  of  over  14  ft.  inward  from  the  end 
of  the  car  to  a  point  considerably  back  of  the  truck  center,  and 
counting  rivets,  gusset  plates  and  connecting  angles,  cornhinii-g 
more  than  I.(KK)  pieces  into  a  single,  powerful,  shock  absorbing 
element  of  less  weight  than  fabricated  material  of  the  same 
strength 

The  cast-steel  platform  and  double  body  bolster  for  vesiibule 
cars  comprises  all  the  parts  enumerated  for  blind  end  cars,  and 
in  addition,  includes  the  exposed  platform  longitudinal  mcmV-TS, 
step  risers  and  end  sill,  measures  over  17  ft.  in  length,  is  made 
of  a  single  piece,  and  is  also  of  less  weight  than  fabricated  mate- 
rial of  the  same  strength. 

Since  the  government  has  taken  a  band  in  the  construction  ,->f 
cars  used  in  its  service,  stronger  body  end  frames  are  being 
used,  and  as  the  end  of  the  car  is  the  first  to  encounter  end  c<  i- 
lis'on  forces,  it  reasonably  deserves  closer  and  more  careful  con- 
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sidcration.  Most  damage  is  produced  by  end  collisions  and  t.» 
protect  life  and  property  from  them,  the  colliding  object  must  os 
pteventcd  from  entering  the  car..  To  accomplish  this,  the  end 
frame  and  end  portion  of  the  undername  should  he  constructed 
so  as  to  distribute  the  force  of  collision  into  all  the  longitudinal 
members  of  the  car,  passim?  tt  into  the  largest  mass,  utilizing 
every  particle  of  available  inertia  (o  abvirl.  the  force  without 
permitting  it  to  reach  and  act  upon  the  contents  or  occupams 
of  cars.  The  end  frame  proper  should  t>c  designed  so  that  when 
a  single  member  is  loaded,  all  will  act  with  it.  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  connecting  them  so  as  to  form  a  single 
mass,  and  best  by  forming  them  in  a  single  piece  as  in  cast-steel 
construction. 

In  designing  the  cast-steel  end  frame  wt  assume  it  to  he  a 
beam  supported  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends  and  loaded  at  a 
point  about  IS  in.  above  its  lower  end.  Wc  provide  connections 
between  the  end  frame  and  balance  of  car  frame  of  sufficient 
value  to  develop  the  full  transverse  strength  of  the  end  frame; 
the  vertical  members  of  the  end  frame  arc  connected  by  hori- 
zontal members  so  that  in  case  the  end  frame  is  loaded  to  de- 
struction the  connections  are  sufficient  to  disrupt  all  the  longi- 
tudinal members  of  the  car  frame,  and  when  they  yield  all 
parts  wiil  be  forced  toward  the  center  of  the  end  of  the  car 
and  tend  to  prevent  one  car  telescoping  the  other. 

Cast-steel  parts  weigh  less  than  built-up  members  carrying  the 
same  load  since  the  metal  in  castings  may  be  properly  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  stresses.  In  built-up  construction  the 
metal  overlaps  at  the  joints  and  this,  together  with  the  rivet 
heads,  makes  an  additional  weight  which  in  cast  construction  is 
avoided.  In  the  latter,  reliance  is  placed  in  a  single  solid  mem- 
ber and,  as  there  are  nu  joints,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being 
imperfect  or  becoming  loose. 

The  advantage  in  cast  steel  to  the  car  builder  is  also  very 
great.  To  produce  a  platform  of  the  built-up  type  at  least  eight 
different  classes  of  material  arc  required.  This  comes  from  eight 
different  manufacturers,  frequently  from  as  many  different 
points  of  production,  much  of  it  in  less  than  carload  lots,  and 
all  has  to  be  requisitioned,  purchased,  received,  stored  and  re- 
corded for  use  on  each  particular  lot ;  and  in  order  to  reduce 
storage  space  anil  avoid  congestion  in  the  car  plant,  all  deliv- 
eries have  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  timed,  and  followed 
up.  Then  each  material  has  to  be  passed  through  the  different 
departments  of  the  cjr  plant  to  be  cut.  shaped,  punched,  drilled 
and  the  same  timing  and  tracing  methods  used,  so  as  to  have 
all  parts  completed  at  the  proper  time.  When  cast  steel  is  used 
but  one  material  is  purchased  from  a  single  plant,  only  one 
piece  is  handled,  that  in  carload  lots,  and  when  it  arrives  it  is 
immediately  ready  and  availal  Ic  for  application  without  storage 
or  re-handling,  facilitating  completion  of  the  car  by  leaving  more 
car  plant  machinery  available  for  other  work. 

UNDERFRAMES  FOR  STEEL  PASSENGER  CARS. 

Hv  J.  McF..  Ames, 
American  Car  &  Ff»utv.lry  Ciim|»ny. 
This  paper  will  be  confined  to  undcrframes  of  steel  passenger 
cars  for  through  service,  or  those  at  least  70  feet  long.  The 
natural  division  of  such  designs  is:  (u)  I'nderframes  designed  to 
carry  equally  on  all  sills.    i  h)  I'udcriramcs  designed  to  carry 
on  center  sills  only,    (c)  I'nderframes  designed  to  carry  on  sides 
.   only.    (d\  Undcrframes  designed  to  carry  on  sides  and  center 
Jills. 

Each  of  these  types  has  its  partisans  and  each  type  is  in 
successful  operation  today.  The  first  is  the  type  used  abroad 
almost  universally  ard  at  home  for  repairs  under  wooden  cars, 
the  bodies  of  which  are  too  good  to  destroy  but  need  better  un- 
dervaluing. In  general  the  deep  side  sill  has  been  discarded 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  inspection  beneath  the  car.  The  deep 
center  sill  is  much  in  vogue  at  present  because  it  looks  strong, 
but  on  a  car  with  deep  center  sills  inspection  must  be  made  of 
the  parts  attached  to  the  undcrframc  from  one  side  of  the  car 
at  a  time,  and  the  introduction  of  axle  light  equipment  becomes 


difficult  on  account  of  the  interference  with  the  deep  sills. 
Again,  to  sustain  its  own  weight  without  deflection  on  a  60  ft. 
span,  too  much  weight  of  metal  is  required  to  make  such  a  sill 
economical. 

Of  the  second  type,  thai  is,  with  the  whole  weight  to  be 
carried  on  the  icnter  siils,  a  common  form  has  center  sills  of 
two  special  18-in  channels  with  \  j-in.  cover  plates  top  and  bot- 
tom, all  sections  e  Mending  the  full  length  of  the  car  in  one  piece. 
The  (mix  girder  >o  foimcd  has  a  square  inch  section  of  50,  and 
the  superstructure  load  is  transferred  to  these  sills  by  means  of 
four  cros.-  bearers.  t>\o  of  which  take  the  place  of  the  body  end 
sills  in  other  design-,.  There  are  no  side  sills  as  such,  the  angles 
simply  forming  the  attachment  for  the  superstructure  The 
parts  are  usually  assembled  with  the  bottom  of  the  sills  upward 
and  allowed  to  deflect-  The  girder  is  then  reversed  and  the 
v-amber  straightens  out  by  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  sills 
are  the  same  depth  and  section  throughout  their  entire  length; 
with  this  construction  a  truck  of  special  design  must  l>c  used, 
the  center  plate  of  which  must  be  nearer  the  rail  than  usual. 
The  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  side  hearings  as  well  a* 
the  center  plate.  The  service  given  by  this  underframe  has  been 
excellent. 

The  third  type,  with  all  the  weight  carried  by  the  car  sides, 
has  the  center  sills  used  only  for  buffing  and  pulling.  An 
example  which  may  be  referred  to  has  two  I-beams  running  the 
full  length  of  the  car  in  one  piece,  with  a  square  inch  sectional 
area  of  23.  They  are  held  up  by  the  three  cross  bearers  which 
pass  under  and  are  attached  to  them.  There  arc  no  side  sills, 
the  earning  members  being  the  sides  of  the  car.  These  members 
arc  composed  of  'A -in.  plates,  about  36  in.  deep,  stiffened  ver- 
tically by  the  window  posts  and  having  a  6-in.  by  6-in.  by  S  in. 
angle  at  the  bottom  and  an  equal  square  inch  section  of  metal 
at  the  hclt  rail,  the  two  girders  having  a  square  inch  section 
of  4H  in  all.  With  this  construction  a  substantial  body  bolster 
is  essential,  as  the  weight  must  be  carried  at  the  holster  extremi- 
ties. Usually  a  cast-slecl  structure,  built  into  the  underframe 
and  securely  riveted  to  it,  is  used,  as  the  weight  of  the  metal 
may  thus  he  economically  distributed.  With  an  undcriramc  of 
this  type  there  is  no  trouble  due  to  difficulty  of  inspection  or 
interference  with  attachment  for  axle  light  or  other  equipment 
under  the  car. 

The  fourth  type  is  a  combination  of  types  b  and  c.  Here  deep 
center  sills  are  used,  having  a  square  inch  section  of.  say.  40  at 
the  center  and  39  in  cast  steel  at  the  draw  gear.  The  side  girders 
have  a  square  inch  section  of  21  in  the  two.  Most  undcrframes 
of  this  type  now  in  service  are  built  with  cast-steel  and  in  por- 
tions which  include  in  one  casting  the  l»ody  bolster,  platform, 
side  and  center  sills  extending  as  far  back  of  the  (mister  as  may 
l>c  necessary  to  secure  a  substantial  connection  to  the  center 
sills  proper. 

While  several  of  these  types  have  been  in  service  for  a  number 
of  years  the  required  time  has  not  passed  in  which  to  develop 
structural  defects  due  to  unseen  causes,  such  as  fatigue  of  metal, 
crystallization,  etc.  If  such  defects  exist  they  should  make 
themselves  known  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  if  freight 
construction  is  any  criterion.  We  know  fairly  well  the  behavior 
of  these  types  under  unusual  service  conditions  due  to  wrecks. 

SPECIAL  END3  FOR  STEEL  PAS8ENGER  CARS. 

By  H.  M.  Rstabrook, 

President.  Kurney  S  Smith  tar  Company. 
Notwithstanding  the  frantic  efforts  of  Congress  toward  the 
general  adoption  of  steel  passenger  cars,  it  has  been  stated  upon 
reliable  authority  that  no  vestibuled  wooden  passenger  car,  in 
the  construction  of  which  was  employed  the  anti-tclescoping  end 
framing,  in  a  straight-on  end  to  end  collision  (although  fre- 
quently having  the  ends  concaved)  lias  ever  had  the  end  crushed 
in  to  the  extent  of  the  adjoining  car  liody  telescoping  anil  en- 
tering it. 

It  is.  of  course,  apparent  that  the  weight  of  the  steel  car  is 
much  greater  than  a  car  of  the  same  size  of  wooden  construction. 
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and  that  the  wooden  car  possesses  in  itself  a  natural  elasticity 
to  absorb  buffing  shocks  such  as  are  produced  by  collision  that 
the  steel  car  does  not  furnish.  Hence,  in  the  development  of  the 
steel  car,  with  the  enormous  increase  in  weight  of  trains  and  the 
high  speed  at  which  they  run,  there  has  been  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  strength  of  the  structure  with  the  view  of 
making  it  as  nearly  indestructible  as  possible  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  elasticity.  It  is  also  apparent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  structure,  if  it  encountered 
an  opposing  force  of  sufficient  magnitude,  it  might  be  annihilated, 
and  so  this  strengthening  process  and  the  increasing  weight  and 
speed  might  go  on  indefinitely  without  furnishing  the  result 
sought  for.  It  is  equally  true  that  if  the  structure  is  designed 
for  such  strength  a?  to  be  indestructible,  when  the  two  opposing 
forces  meet,  the  movable  objects  within  the  cars,  which  is  the 
human  load,  must  suffer  the  damage.  To  avoid  this  possibility 
the  idea  has  been  evolved  to  construct  that  portion  of  the  end 
of  the  car  between  the  end  of  the  main  body  and  the  vestibule 
face  plates,  these  members  being  all  such  parts  as  arc  embraced  in 
the  platform,  vestibule  and  hood  covering  the  vestibule,  so  that  it 
will  collapse  under  a  less  shock  than  would  be  required  to  crush 
in  the  end  of  the  car  twdy  itself. 

This  idea  is  based  on  the  theory  that  in  a  train  in  which  there 
are.  say,  ten  vestihuled  cars,  there  is  the  space  between  the  main 
bodies  of  each  two  coupled  cars  occupied  by  the  platforms  and 
vestibules  of  approximately  8  ft.,  or  in  a  ten-car  train  a  space  of 
approximately  80  ft.,  of  shock  absorbing  space,  which,  if  prop- 
erly utilised  in  the  instant  of  collision,  would  remove  to  a  large 
degree  the  shock  and  resultant  damage  to  the  ear  body  itself 
and  likewise  lessen  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  persons  of 
the  passengers.  From  this  idea  has  developed  what  is  termed  a 
collapsible  vestibute.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  two  ves- 
tibulcd  cars  coupled  together  could  maintain  their  respective 
horizontal  planes  at  the  instant  of  shock  due  to  collision,  there 
could  l>e  no  Telescoping  and  that  telescoping  is  due  to  one  car 
assuming,  at  the  instant  of  collision,  a  higher  or  lower  horizontal 
plane  than  its  adjoining  neighbor,  causing  one  to  ride  the  other 
with  the  resultant  telescoping  effects. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  that  in  cases  of  two  cars  tending  to 
telescope,  the  point  of  maximum  shock  is  never  over  30  in. 
above  the  floor  line.  In  the  government  postal  car  specifications, 
this  point  has  been  definitely  fixed  at  18  in.  above  the  floor  line, 
and  with  this  in  view  the  end  posts  are  reinforced  ior  a  distance 
of  about  4  ft.  above  the  floor  line  by  steel  angles  riveted  to  the 
Z-bar  end  posts 

This  collapsible  vestibule  was  described  in  the  h'ailuvy  Age 
GuzfU.-  of  January  24.  1913.  page  142  In  its  construction  the 
longitudinal  sills  and  floor  members  are  designed  to  stop  at  the 
end  sill  of  the  car  body  proper,  the  end  of  which  is  sheathed 
with  a  heavy  steel  plate  extending  in  one  piece  vertically  from 
the  roof  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  end  sill,  If  the  shock 
of  collision  is  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the  vestibule  members 
before  the  end  of  the  car  body  proper  can  be  crushed,  this  plale 
will  tend  to  pull  the  roof  downward  and  cause  the  direction  of 
ilie  oncoming  car  to  deflect  obliquely  upwards  instead  of  the 
two  cars  telescoping,  Further  to  offset  the  effect,  should  the 
two  cars  change  their  horizontal  planes  in  collision,  pressed  steel 
shapes  in  the  nature  of  anti-climbers  are  placed  below  the  buffer 
l>eam  and  platform. 

The  platform,  vestibule  and  hood  members  arc  designed  with 
a  view  to  withstanding  all  shocks  incident  to  regular  service, 
but  in  abnormal  shocks,  such  as  would  result  from  collision,  the 
rivets  connecting  the  various  mermVrs  would  shear  off  with  the 
exertion  of  less  energy  than  would  be  required  to  crush  the  end 
of  the  car  body,  thereby  causing  the  vestibule  to  collapse,  absorb- 
ing the  shock  and  furnishing  a  cushion  between  the  two  car 
bodies  proper.  It  is  assumed  that  in  case  of  a  collision  these 
w  ould  be  the  only  parts  seriously  damaged,  and  the  car  could  be 
repaired  and  replaced  in  service  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
delay,  The  entire  collapsible  vestibule,  comprising  the  plalform. 
vtMi'mlt  and  hood,  is  constructed  as  a  unit,  detachable  and  sep- 


arate from  the  car  bod}'  proper  and  can  be  applied  after  the  car 
is  built  or  in  the  alteration  of  cars  already  built  and  is  equally 
applicable  to  cars  of  either  steel  or  wood  construction. 

The  object  of  the  collapsible  vestibule  is,  first,  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  passengers  and  secondly  to  protect  the  body  proper 
of  the  car  from  serious  damage. 

THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION/ 

Bv  James  C.  Jefixry. 

In  I860,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  roughly 
speaking,  30,000,000.  and  this  population  was  served  by  30.000 
miles  of  railroad.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  that  great 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  as  yet  untouched, 
and  it  was  therefore,  natural  that  the  railway  and  financial 
pioneers  of  those  days  should  turn  their  eyes  to  this  virgin 
territory-  In  1869,  the  first  transcontinental  line  was  com- 
pleted, and  by  1871,  there  were  60,000  miles  of  road  in  opera- 
tion, which  by  1888,  had  increased  to  150,000  miles,  and  was 
serving  a  population  of  60.000,000.  In  short,  from  1860.  to 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
in  1887,  the  population  of  the  United  States  had  doubled,  while 
the  railroad  mileage  had  increased  fivefold 

The  consuming  population  as  well  as  the  producing  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  confined  very  largely  to  the 
regions  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  These  great  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  and  with 
the  coastwise  lines  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  afforded  up  to 
this  time,  almost  a  sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  take 
care  of  the  rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  country,  so  that 
with  this  large  increase  in  railroad  mileage,  the  carriers  by 
rail  were  compelled  not  only  to  meet  the  rates  of  their  newly 
constructed  competitors,  but  also  to  meet  the  rates  of  the  long 
established  water  carriers,  which  may  be  said  to  have  then 
been  at  the  height  of  their  efficiency  This  sudden  and  enor- 
mous expansion  in  railroad  mileage  naturally  carried  with  it 
disastrous  effects.  The  railroad  traffic  men  of  the  day  sought 
tonnage  rather  than  revenue,  with  the  result  that  always  comes 
from  cba  sing  this  elusive  rainbow,  that  is.  receiverships,  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  competition  amongst  the  carriers 
was  acute  to  a  degree  that  we  oi  today  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate. A  published  rate  was  almost  unknown.  One  shipper 
had  no  idea  what  bis  competitor  was  paying,  nor  did  a  car- 
rier have  any  idea  what  rate  its  competitor  was  making.  Fvcn 
rebates  were  unnecessary,  and  to  put  it  mildly,  the  situation 
was  intolerable  The  public  demanded  a  remedy,  which  was 
presented  by  Senator  Fdmunds,  in  the  form  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  which  was,  after  going  through  the  various 
Senate  and  House  committees,  approved  and  passed  Febru- 
ary 4,  18X".  The  act  was  merely  a  statutory  embodiment  of 
what  has  always  been  the  common  law.  but  which  common 
law  had  up  to  this  time  l>ecn  rarely  enforced,  that  is,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  common  carrier  to  serve  the  public  by  charging 
not  more  than  a  reasonable  rate;  but  furnishing  equal  service 
to  all.  without  discrimination;  and  by  giving  to  the  public, 
adequate  facilities.  Today,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  with 
its  various  amendments  and  supplements,  seeks  but  to  do  these 
three  things. 

The  act  of  18X7  failed  to  accomplish  these  purposes  for  the 
reason  that  although  the  five  members  of  the  then  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  were  capable  and  zealous,  yet  the  in- 
herent weakness  was  that  the  congressional  act  creating  it. 
failed  to  give  the  tribunal  sutTcicn'  power  to  cure  the  evils 
contemplated  Various  :  nvtnlments  were  made  of  relatively 
small  importance,  until  ll06— but  in  that  year  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  truly  vitalized,  and  in  a  simple 
way.    Up  to  1906.  the  commission  was  compelled  to  go  to 

•Abwsrt  <if  »r>  n.l.trrn  ni  the  annual  banquet  .if  the  Tftntportttion  Club 
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court  to  enforce  its  own  orders:  after  1906,  a  carrier  was 
compelled  to  go  to  court,  if  the  orders  of  the  commission 
were  not  to  be  enforced.  And  at  this  lime,  too,  the  num- 
ber of  the  commissioners  was  increased  from  S  to  7.  There 
were  numerous  changes,  and  amendments,  other  than  the  one 
referred  to.  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  shifting  of 
the  burden  of  going  to  court  was  the  revolutionary  one.  The 
Mann-Elkins  amendment  of  1910  made  another  fundamental 
change  in  giving  to  the  commission  the  right  to  suspend  any 
new  tariff  or  rate  promulgated  by  the  carriers,  and  the  com- 
mission under  this  amendment  claims  the  right  to  suspend 
even  a  reduction  in  rate,  where  it  thinks  such  reduction  would 
work  a  discrimination. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  the  original  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  the  amendments  of  1906  and  1910.  together  with  the 
L'nited  States  Supreme  Court  decision*  construing  the  act. 
have  vested  a  vaster  power  in  this  judico-legislativc  tribunal 
of  seven  men  than  is  known  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  globe 
While  it  may  be  too  soon  as  yet  to  judge  what  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  concentration  of  this  vast  power  in  the 
hands  of  these  few  men  will  be,  still  there  are  certain  results 
that  everyone  must  admit  have  been  gained;  a  greater  stability 
of  rates,  which  in  itself  makes  the  means  of  transportation  more 
useful,  more  economical  to  the  shipper;  the  substitution  of  a 
natural  and  legal  competition  between  the  carriers  themselvet, 
for  an  unnatural  and  illegal  competition,  and  last  and  perhaps 
greatest,  gentlemen,  it  has  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  whether  shipper  or  carrier,  a  greater  respect  tor  the  laws 
on  the  federal  statute  books. 

The  question  today  has  ceased  to  be.  "Will  you  have  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  greater  or  less  power'"  but 
is.  on  the  other  hand.  "Will  you  have  an  all  powerful  com- 
mission, or  will  you  have  a  government  ownership  of  your 
public  utilities,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce?"  And  the  day 
you  decide  upon  government  ownership,  you  have  sown  the 
wind  from  which  you  shall  reap  the  whirlwind— you  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  destruction  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, though,  the  end  may  be  one  or  three  centuries  away 
Let  me  paint  you  a  picture.  Some  future  demagogic  president 
of  the  l'nited  States,  drunk  with  ambition  to  succeed  himself; 
a  political  machine  composed  of  3.000,000  to  5,000.000  govern- 
ment-owned railroad  employees;  the  support  of  capitalistic  in- 
terests that  would  come  with  the  disposition  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  president,  of  $5,000,000,000  annual  income  of  these  rail- 
roads. With  these  tools  your  demagogic  president  would  be- 
come dictator  over  an  empire  vaster  than  Cae*ar  in  his  proud- 
est moment  ever  dreamed  of. 

Industrial  traffic  men  and  railroad  traffic  men  have  educated 
this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  a  degree  where  it 
is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  glittering  generalities  of  20 
years  ago;  where  you  may  no  longer  speak  to  it  in  general 
terms  of  economic  demands,  water  competition,  and  cost  of 
construction.  You  have  educated  it  to  the  stage  where  you 
must  get  down  to  detail;  where  you  must  show  an  actual  di- 
rect disenmination  if  you  allege  it;  where  you  must  demon- 
strate real  reasons  for  your  contentions  and  not  endeavor  to 
shroud  your  position  in  a  mysterious  veil  of  facts  and  ligurts 
that  fool  neither  yourselves,  your  opponents,  nor  the  tribunal 
to  whom  they  arc  presented 

I  ask  vou  to  pray  with  me.  that  the  future  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissions  of  the  United  States  may  be  constituted 
of  the  same  capable,  fearless,  incorruptible  types  of  our  Amer- 
ican manhood  that  compose  it  today.  The  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  this. 


New  Unomtakisc.  of  the  German  Railway  Union.— The 
German  Railway  Union  has  appropriated  $/.UO  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  a  history  of  locomotive  construction, 
and  ha*  engaged  a  well  known  Austrian  engineer,  Dr.  Sanzin. 
to  prepare  it.    It  is  to  be  completed  within  four  years. 


THE    MANAGERS'    AND   FIREMEN'S  BRIEFS. 


Final  briefs  were  submitted  on  Friday,  April  11,  to  the  arbi- 
tration committee,  which  has  been  hearing  the  firemen's  demand 
for  higher  wages.  The  brief  of  the  firemen  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  request  for  uniformity  of  wages  and  conditions  on  the 
52  eastern  roads,  which  arc  parties  to  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings. The  firemen  point  out  that  in  the  present  arbitration,  the 
hoard  has  been  unable  to  determine  what  has  been  the  increase 
in  wages  even  on  any  one  railroad,  and  claim  that  if  for  nothing 
else  uniform  conditions  and  wages  should  be  put  in  force,  so  that 
in  a  future  proceeding,  similar  to  the  present  one,  a  basis  of 
comparison  will  be  available.  Uniformity  in  rates  and  rules  are 
necessary  and  desirable  jn  other  industries  as  evidenced  by  tin- 
peace,  contentment  and  profit  that  prevail  in  the  mining  industry, 
where  uniform  rates  and  rules  are  in  effect,  as  compared  with 
the  instability  of  prices,  discriminations  and  abuse,  and  the  con- 
tinuous unrest  of  employees  where  uniformity  does  not  prevail. 
The  firemen's  brief  goes  on  to  say  that  the  industrial  advantages 
of  uniform  wages  and  conditions  are  proven  in  the  printing  and 
building  trades,  in  contrast  with  the  steel  and  textile  trades  where 
ignorance  and  misery  arc  the  standards  of  labor  as  shown  by 
the  reports  on  the  Lawrence  strike. 

"Uniformity  of  rates  is  the  privilege  of  the  railroads,  a  privi- 
lege guaranteed  the  railroads  by  federal  legislation  and 
by  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, requiring  of  one  railroad  only  that  which  is  required 
of  all,  thus  placing  all  on  an  equality  under  the  law. 

"Uniformity  in  rates  and  rules  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
relative  wealth  of  railroads,  because  in  no  other  trade  or  industry- 
does  the  wealth  of  the  employer  fix  the  wage  of  the  employee.  The 
difference  in  the  hank  accounts  of  an  employing  printer  or  builder 
in  no  way  influences  the  wage  of  the  journeyman  printer,  the 
carpenter  or  brick-layer.  The  less  prosperous  railroads  profit 
as  greatly  by  the  labors  of  the  locomotive  fireman  or  hostler  as 
do  the  wealthiest  railroad  corporations.  The  productive  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  firemen  is  as  great  on  one  railroad  as  another 
where  the  same  class  and  weight  of  locomotive  is  used,  and 
the  financial  returns  to  a  less  prosperous  railroad  from  a  fire- 
man's labor  on  the  same  class  of  locomotive,  is  sometimes 
greater  than  to  the  more  prosperous  railroads,  because  of  higher 
local  freight  rates."  The  brief  explains  that  the  firemen  are  not 
asking  for  standardization  of  wages,  but  are  practically  asking 
for  a  species  of  piece-work  wage,  where  the  fireman  is  paid 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  what  he  earns  for  the  railroad 
company.  A  lower  rate  is  asked  for  on  locomotives  where  the 
fireman  produces  less  profit  for  the  railroad. 

THE   MANAGERS*  BRIEF. 

The  brief  for  the  railroads  was  submitted  by  Elisha  Lee.  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  managers : 

In  the  original  demands  made  upon  the  railroads  the  firemen 
asked  that  any  increase  in  wages  or  changes  in  working  con- 
ditions secured  in  this  movement  be  made  effective  as  of  July 
1.  1912  In  answer  to  this,  the  chairman  of  the  railroads'  com- 
mittee says  that  section  IV  of  the  F.rdman  act  provides  that  the 
award,  having  been  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  circuit  court, 
shall  go  into  effect  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  such  filing. 

Both  the  firemen  and  the  railroads  are  on  record  as  desiring 
to  invoke  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Frdman  act.  and  to  submit 
themselves  unreservedly  to  its  treatment.  The  railroads  now 
claim  that  the  impossibility  of  making  the  award  retroactive  is 
determined  by  the  law. 

The  railroads  have  taken  strong  exception  to  the  demands  of 
the  firemen  that  "rates  of  wages  that  arc  higher  and  conditions 
of  employment  that  are  better  than  those  asked  for  in  the  present 
movement  shall  remain  in  effect  " 

"There  can  be  no  justice  in  retaining  "high  spots'  unless  'he 
board  also  allows  the  'low  spots'  to  remain. 

"As  long  as  these  conditions  exist  the  labor  organizations  will 
continue  to  formulate  extravagant  and  unwarranted  demands. 
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knowing  full  well  that  to  them  there  can  be  no  !<»»*.  Inn  on  the 
contrary  the  chances  of  gaining  something  more  without  jeop- 
ardizing any  advantage  already  enjoyed,  is  an  incentive  for 
renewed  and  continued  efforts  for  adjustment*  in  rate*  and 
working  conditions.'' 

Mr.  Lee  then  points  out  that  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
work  performed  by  firemen  in  1902  and  1912,  and  the  amount 
of  waxes  paid  to  firemen  in  those  year*,  shows  that  a  fireman's 
pay  has  increased  in  that  period  more  than  the  amount  of  his 
work.  The  roads  also  contend  that  nothing  has  taken  place 
since  the  adjustment  of  pay  in  1910  (which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  firemen)  to  necessitate  any  further  increase,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  clay's  pay  for  this  territory. 

hi  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  firemen  that  a  second  man 
be  placed  on  all  engines  in  through  freight  service  weighing 
200.000  pounds  or  over  on  the  drivers,  Mr.  Lee  says  that  "the 
weight  on  drivers  is  not  a  governing  factor  in  itself  of  the  work 
required  of  firemen."  lie  claim*  that  the  question  of  giving 
assistance  to  the  firemen  can  only  be  properly  disposed  of  by  a 
study  of  all  facts  and  conditions  surrounding  the  work  of  the 
•iremen,  He  says  that  grca!  improvements  to  the  engines — which 
arc  now  being  rapidly  added  to  the  larger  locomotives — are 
reducing  the  fuel  handled  by  a  fireman  to  a  marked  extent,  and 
thus  the  necessity  for  cither  a  second  fireman  or  further  assist- 
ance is  diminishing  rather  than  increasing 

More  attention  is  devoted  to  the  demand  of  the  fireman  that 
two  men  be  placed  on  certain  locomotives  than  any  of  the  other 
articles  under  arbitration.  The  railroads  still  contend — the  fol- 
lowing was  strongly  opposed  by  the  firemen  in  the  open  hear- 
ings before  the  arbitration  commission —that  where  conditions 
warrant  giving  assistance  to  the  fireman  it  is  proper  to  use  the 
extra  brakeman  required  by  the  so-called  "Full  Crew''  laws  Mr. 
Lec  says  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  doing  this  now.  This 
extra  hrakeman.  he  says,  has  been  forced  upon  the  railroads  and 
as  he  usually  rides  in  the  engine,  with  no  work  to  do.  the 
railroads  have  a  perfect  right  to  have  him  assist  the  fireman 
or  perform  any  other  work  that  may  be  necessary  to  successful 
operation. 

In  general,  the  railroads  hold  that,  owing  to  the  mary  condi- 
tion* affecting  the  work  of  the  rircmcn.  each  run  or  set  of  runs 
on  the  several  roads,  an.l  divisions  of  those  roads,  should  he 
treated  indcpei  dently  in  considering  the  question  of  assistance 
for  firemen. 

The  firemen,  in  their  original  demands  asked  for  standardiza- 
tion of  wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  Eastern  District,  but 
excepted  from  this  demand  for  standardization,  higher  rates  of 
(iay  and  better  working  conditions  than  those  asked  for  The 
railroads  claim  that  standardization  is  not  only  wrong,  but  in 
some  instances  absolutely  unjust,  because;  It  fails  to  recognize 
dissimilar  physical  characteristics  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
road.  It  fails  to  consider  the  varied  traffic  conditions  represented 
by  volume  of  business  on  different  roads  or  parts  of  the  same 
road  It  fails  to  recognize  the  differences  in  wages  paid  labor 
in  other  employments  in  different  localities  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  covered  by  the  lines  involved.  It  fails  to 
recognize  that  a  wage  scale  should  at  least  bear  some  relation 
to  the  ability  of  the  road  to  pay.  as  may  be  reflected  in  the  earn- 
ings, which  factor  more  or  less  reflects  the  character  of  the 
service  required  of  the  employee.  Standardization  is  incon- 
sistent with  Article  9  of  the  Firemen's  Demands,  to  the  effect 
that  existing  rates  of  compensation  that  arc  higher  and  better 
working  conditions  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

As  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Lee  quotes  President  Carter  of  the 
firemen's  organization,  who  said: 

I  will  confess  that  on  some  roads  it  is  not  as  hard  to  tire  as 
on  ..tber  roads,  because  of  the  character  of  the  track  and  the 
character  of  the  machinery  " 

In  concluding  the  brief  says  that  "to  grant  the  firemen  their 
rlcmard  for  annual  incri  s  in  pay  of  3? .5  per  cent  would  have 
:i  strong  anil  well-nigh  irresistible  influence  toward  brii-ging 
;,U. i:t  larsje  o .llateral  increas.-s  in  other  classes  <>f  railroad  em- 


ployees" In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  recent 
history  of  wage  demands  in  the  eastern  territory. 

"Early  in  the  year  1910  the  conductors  and  trainmen  made 
certain  demands  for  increased  wages,  which  were  finally 
disposed  of  by  granting  adjustments  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
territory,  cither  through  mediation,  arbitration,  mutual  under- 
standings, or  a  general  advance.  Later,  the  firemen  received  like 
adjustments,  and  still  later  the  engineers'  wages  were  also  ad- 
justed. 

"In  the  early  summer  of  1912  the  engineers  again  made  further 
demands,  which  were  finally  arbitrated,  when  they  were  granted 
certain  increases  throughout  the  territory.  Now  the  firemen  are 
here  again,  and  the  conductors  and  trainmen  have  already  made 
further  demands,  and  are  now  urging  the  railroads  for  prompt 
action.  How  long  such  demands,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
always  have  resulted  in  additional  burdens  on  the  finances  of 
the  railroads,  can  continue  without  impairing  the  credit  of  the 
railroads  depends  very  largely  on  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
firemen." 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY  IN  SAFETY  WORK. 

Hv   CtFj  RGE   llRAIlSll  AW.* 

Much  has  been  deserved  and  much  said  in  praise  of  the  'Safety 
First  Movement."  In  principle  the  movement  is  sound  and  it  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  In  fact,  so  much  intrinsic  merit 
docs  it  possess  that,  though  it  has  been  tested  only  in  a  I'xjsc. 
and  imperfect  manner,  most  favorable  results  have  been  obtained. 
On  some  roads  the  personal  injury  record  has  been  reduced  10. 
20.  30  and  even  40  per  cent.  For  this,  railroad  officers  and  em- 
ployees arc  entitled  to  much  credit;  but  they  will  not  be  entitled 
to  the  greatest  commendation  till  they  have  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  very  highest  percentage  of  accidents  that  can  reasonably 
be  prevented— and  40  per  cent,  is  not  the  highest.  We  must  not 
he  content  with  half  a  loaf. 

The  favorable  results  obtained  under  present  methods  which. 
I  repeat,  arc  loose  and  imperfect,  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  interest  that  always  attaches  to  a  new  proposition  That  in- 
terest, in  the  case  of  "Safety  First."  has  extended  to  enthusiasm 
because  of  the  high  and  noble  sentiments  to  which  the  work  of 
accident  prevention  appeals:  But  the  time  will  come,  perhaps  is 
now  appearing,  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  will  wear  off.  It 
will  then  be  a  routine  matter  of  operation  and  we  shall  have  to 
depend  for  results  upon  correct  principles  and  efficient  methods 
of  organization. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  reduce  the  personal  injury 
record  75  per  cent.  How'  Ry  simply  applying  and  carrying  out 
the  safety  first  idea  to  its  logical  extent.  Do  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  about  to  launch  into  a  description  of  some 
gloriously  ideal  state.  Enthusiastic  as  wc  may  become  in  our 
efforts  to  prevent  injuries,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  we 
"have  got  to  run  the  road"  and  that  safety  must  be  wedged  in 
with  efficiency  of  operation.    It  cannot  be  allowed  to  crowd  it  out 

A   rrF.I'ARTMKNT   OF  SAFETY. 

There  should  be  created  on  every  road  having  any  considerable 
mileage,  a  safety  departnunt.  in  charge  of  a  man  specially  qual- 
ified for  the  work,  who  should  have  the  title,  pay  and  authority 
of  vice-president,  and  be  responsible  only  to  the  president  Con- 
sidered cither  from  an  economic  or  a  humane  standpoint,  there 
is  no  position  more  entitled  to  such  confidence  and  reward. 
Safety  is  not  and  will  not  really  be  first  until  some  president 
makes  it  so  by  placing  the  work  of  accident  prevention  upon  the 
high  plane  its  importance  justifies  "Safety  First"'  was  started  at 
the  bottom,  and  its  full  force  has  not  yet  reached  the  top.  The 
president  who  first  iri  truth  and  in  fact  really  establishes  safety 
first  on  his  line  will  become  known  both  as  a  benefactor  and  a 
breaker  of  records  in  reducing  operating  expenses. 

■S.f.-v  Ki,<inwt,  IU-lr.-.vl  Im'.n.o,.,!  r .  1 1 .  -rui,  .n>.  Highland,  N.  Y. 
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Complaint  is  made — and  justly  made — against  drastic  legisla- 
tion, some  of  which— as  for  instance,  the  recent  full  crew  acts — 
is  little  short  of  an  outrage.  But  is  not  this  about  the  logic  of 
the  situation  -  The  record  shows  a  high  percentage  of  accidents 
*hich.  from  an  operating  standpoint,  it  is  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable to  prevent.  That  much  must  be  admitted:  and  the  fart 
that  we  have  prevented  a  fair  ratio  of  accidents  cannot  he  pleaded 
as  a  justification  for  not  preventing  all  that  should  reasonably  be 
prevented.  Rather  do  the  results  obtained  serve  to  turn  the 
spot  light  on  the  greater  results  possible  to  obtain.  One  thing  is 
certain;  preventable  accidents  must  be  prevented.  I'ublic  opin- 
ion— the  court  of  last  resort  has  entered  this  decree.  Are  they 
going  to  be  prevented  as  the  result  of  legislation  or  by  the  vol- 
untary effort  of  railroad  officers?  One  or  the  other.  Legislators, 
generally  speaking,  arc  making  an  honest  effort  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  trouble  is  they  don't  know  how  to  Solve  it.  Kail- 
road  officers  know  how  to  solve  it,  but  they  arc  not  doing  it. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  made  an  eNcellent  beginning,  but  none  have 
gone  far  cnorgh  anil  some  of  the  largest  systems,  in  spite  of  all 
the  demonstrated  merit  of  the  safety  first  campaign,  have  done 
practically  nothing  The  public  is  apt  to  classify  all  the  roads 
with  those  which  arc  conspicuous  by  what  they  have  not  done. 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  safety  should  have  authority 
over  all  departments  in  matters  pertaining  to  safety.  It  may 
perhaps  be  objected  that  this  would  interfere  with  departmental 
affairs;  but  let  us  face  the  situation  squarely.  Detrimental  af- 
fairs need  interfering  with  to  such  reasonable  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  preventable  injuries;  because  it  is  these 
same  "departmental  affairs"  that  are  responsible  for  the  record 
of  one  employee  injured  every  four  minutes  and  one  killed  every 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  oi  e  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  not  to  mention  passengers,  trespassers  and  others.  Be- 
sides, these  affairs  are  being  most  seriously  interfered  with, 
right  t  .<w,  and  that  by  a  class  of  men  who  do  not  know  what 
they  .ire  doirg,  but  who  arc  no  less  determined  to  do  something 
— our  friends,  the  legislators.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
tliem  interfered  with  by  one  oi  our  own  number  who  under- 
stands the  problem? 

But  such  organization  would  not  interfere  to  any  undesirable 
extent  in  matters  affecting  output  or  efficiency  of  operation  N'ole 
the  qualifying  clause:  in  waiters  pertaining  to  safety.  These  are 
mostly  details  and  for  that  reason  arc  overlooked  by  the  heads  of 
departments,  who  are  kept  too  busy  with  problems  of  efficiency 
to  give  serious  and  prolonged  attention  to  matters  relating  solely 
to  safety.  For  example,  -10  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  injuries  received 
by  shop  employees  are  eye  injuries  caused  by  Hying  sparks,  dust, 
metal  chips,  etc.  That  record  has  been  going  on  for  years.  No 
superintendent  of  motive  power  ever  did  anything  to  prevent, 
or  perhaps  ever  gave  a  serious  thought  to  any  systematic  means 
of  preventing  this  class  of  injuries  until  a  "safety  man"  found 
that  they  ronld  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  simple  means 
of  wearing  proper  goggles.  Now.  the  wearing  of  goggles  is 
solely  a  matter  of  safety,  sc|>arate  and  apart  from  efficiency,  and 
all  such  matters  should  be  decided  directly  and  finally  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  safety  department. 

The  trouble  at  present  with  the  safety  first  campaign  is  that  it 
is  wholly  an  easy-going  scheme  of  co-operation.  But  co-opera- 
tion is  not  a  universal  virtue.  Kven  if  every  one  were  disposed 
to  co-operate,  much  valuable  time  and  energy  are  wasted  in  en- 
lightening and  convincing  every  member  of  the  compact  to  the 
co-operating  point.  One  man— the  right  kind  of  man— should  be 
given  authority  and  held  rcspohsiblc  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
juries. Of  course,  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  man  might  cause  trouble,  but  the  same  is  true  of  power  vested 
in  the  head  of  any  department. 

Of  course,  the  general  manager  is  supposed  to  sec  accident 
reports  and  to  apply  preventive  measures.  But,  as  a  rule,  he 
never  sees  reports  of  other  than  the  most  serious  cases.  The 
daily  grind  of  accident  reports  which  make  the  big  total  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  which  present  the  serious  problem  for  con- 
sideration in  any   systematic  plan  for  accident  prevention,  he 


never  sees  except  through  the  seasoned  judgment  of  a  fiftcen- 
dollar-a-week  clerk.  True,  such  reports  arc  referred  by  the 
clerk  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  That  is  just 
where  they  should  not  be  referred,  because  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment where  an  accident  occurs  is  responsible,  actually  or 
technically,  for  the  accident  in  the  first  place,  and  we  should  not 
expect  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  own  cause  and  give  a  fair 
trial.  Kven  if  this  were  not  true,  the  limit  placed  upon  him  in 
incurring  expense  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  efforts. 
If  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  has  to  be  everlastingly 
pleading  for  appropriations  sufficient  to  keep  engines  in  running 
condition,  he  is  not  going  to  borrow  trouble  by  asking  for  funds 
to  construct  safeguards,  li  the  chief  engineer  is  allowed  barely 
enough  help  to  keep  the  track  in  such  condition  that  the  car* 
will  stay  between  the  engine  and  caboose,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
his  forces  will  not  (:c  worked  overtime  cleaning  up  yards  of 
rubbish  or  in  removing  dangerous  side  and  overhead  obstructions. 
They  simply  do  what  any  one  would  do  under  the  circumstances 
— "  keep  in  the  clear"  from  the  man  above  and  take  chances  of 
accidents  occurring.  I  am  now  referring,  not  to  collisions, 
wrecks  and  derailments,  but  to  the  ordinary  every-day  accident 
occurring  here,  there  and  yonder  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

THF.  CENTRAL  OB  GENERAL   SAFKTV  COMMITTEE. 

The  division  and  shop  safety  committees,  composed  of  officers 
and  employees,  afford  a  most  practicable  means  of  conducting 
safety  work,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  committee  idea  should  not 
be  carried  beyond  divisions  and  shops.  The  central  or  general 
safety  committee  is  a  cumbersome  and  ill  fitting  wheel  in  the 
safety  machine  and  should  be  taken  out.  Such  committee  has  no 
authority  and  no  responsibility.  Every  subject  for  its  considera- 
tion must  be  handled  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  must  be  referred 
to  the  member  to  whose  department  it  relates  and  his  opinion 
concurred  in  by  the  other  members,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
advantage  in  having  a  committee  decision,  or  it  must  be  decided 
by  vote  of  the  various  members,  each  guided  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, which  results  in  the  head  of  one  department,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  determining  action  upon  matters  within  another 
department.  The  principle  is  wrong  whichever  way  you  apply  it. 
Of  course,  such  a  committee  generates  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
est in  accident  prevention  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  It 
serves  to  keep  alive — sometimes  barely  alive — on  the  altar  the 
sacred  fire  of  safety.  But  this  article  relates  to  greater  efficiency 
in  safety  work. 

THE  NEED 

The  need  is  for  a  practical  and  easy  working  method  of  getting 
results.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  promotion  of  safety  has 
always  been  departmental  restrictions,  and  the  central  sat'ety 
committee  simply  adds  another  obstacle.  From  its  very  nature, 
it  is  a  machine  of  deliberation  and  delay.  What  is  needed  is  ac- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  complicated.  Let  me  illustrate.  The 
roof  of  a  roundhouse  becomes  weakened  and  is  in  need  of  braces 
and  supports  to  keep  it  from  falling.  The  foreman  reports  the 
condition  to  the  master  mechanic,  he  to  the  division  superintend- 
ent, who  directs  the  division  engineer  to  give  the  matter  the 
necessary  attention.  The  latter  investigates  and  reports  that  the 
cost  of  repairs  will  require  special  authority.  The  ball  of  red 
tape  is  then  unwound  till  it  reaches  headquarters,  500  or  1,000 
miles  away,  where  it  is  strung  in,  out  and  around  two  or  three 
offices,  and  in  six  months  it  gets  back  to  that  particular  round- 
house, provided  the  tape  doesn't  get  broken  and  the  ends  lost 
This  was  an  actual  case;  and  what  really  happened  was  that 
the  root'  fell  in  and  injured  two  men  while  departmental  routine 
was  being  observed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  get  the  carpenters 
at  work.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  roundhouse  foreman  should 
have  arranged  directly  for  the  repairs  (except  in  a  case  of  great 
emergency),  but  if  there  had  been  on  that  road  a  vice-president 
in  charge  of  safety  to  whom  the  roundhouse  foreman  could  have 
reported  the  condition  by  wire,  that  officer  would  have  directed 
the  head  of  the  proper  department  to  make  the  repairs  at  once, 
and  they  would  have  been  made.    Two  personal  injuries  would 
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not  have  occurred  and  it  uould  not  have  cost  any  more  to  make 
the  actual  repairs  through  this  channel  than  to  make  them  by 
the  more  circuitous  route. 

From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  work  in  preventing  accidents, 
the  trouble  with  existing  methods  is  this:  The  men  who  have 
authority  to  "do  things"  are  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
have  too  many  other  and  more  pressing  duties  The  men  who 
are  *'on  the  ground"  arc  not  vested  with  authority,  and  when  it 
comes  to  Retting  authority  (for  safety  purposes)  there  arc  too 
many  references,  too  much  circumlocution  and  too  many  obstacles. 

The  "Safety  hirst  Movement"  is  a  beacon  light  leading  to  the 
haven  of  safety.  But  its  rays  come  to  us  over  a  broad  expanse 
of  troubled  waters  beneath  whose  surface  there  are  rocks  and 
shoals  to  be  avoided.  While  we  are  on  a  good  ship  it  must  be 
rtrarmbend  that  she  will  not  steer  herself. 


PICKED  UP  ON   THE  ROAD 


Bv  Gllf. 

Certainly  the  superintendent  who  tries  to  get  his  trains  over 
the  road  on  time  is  up  against  it  hard  when  he  encounters  the 
indifference  of  his  men.  Where  discipline  is  lax  or  impossible 
to  maintain,  the  men  dawdle  in  their  work  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  schedule  is  out  of  the  question.  To  point  the  statement 
I  was  on  a  local  the  other  day  that  was  scheduled  at  26^  miles 
an  hour,  with  stops  every  3  miles.  It  carried  express  matter  for 
small  villages  averaging  eight  or  ten  packages  for  each  stop. 
Vet  on  that  schedule  the  train  lost  18  minutes  in  45  miles,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  long  station  delays.  The  expressmen  handled 
their  freight  with  the  deliberation  of  government  employees. 
They  gossiped  and  used  up  the  seconds  faster  than  the  engine- 
men  could  make  them  up.  They  knew  that  the  train  was  late, 
delayed  by  them  and  by  others  of  their  kind  and  by  other  trains 
in  the  opposite  direction  that  had  probably  been  held  up  in  the 
same  way.  A  little  hustle,  a  little  springing  to  the  work,  a 
little  interest  in  the  reputation  of  their  road,  would  have  kept 
that  train  on  time  over  the  whole  run.  and  saved  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  despatcher  work  hut  how  to  get  that  hustle, 
that  springing,  that  interest ;  ah.  that  is  the  question  that  in- 
volves the  effort  that  must  be  constant,  personal  and  un- 
remitting. 

Does  it  just  happen  so,  or  is  it  the  rule?  I  mean  about  li- 
brary and  observation  cars  W  hy  does  it  happen  that  they  are 
not  only  the  worst  riding  cars  on  the  train,  but  that  their  riding 
qualities  arc  so  decidedly  bad  that  one  can  only  read  in  them 
at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  eyesight.  It  would  seem  that  of 
all  cars,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  have  these  ride  easily 
and  without  the  jar  that  is  warranted  to  ruin  the  best  of  eye- 
sights in  the  briefest  of  times.  Again,  1  would  like  to  ask.  is 
it  the  location  on  the  train  that  produces  the  effect'  Is  it  the 
weight  of  the  car?  Has  it  just  happened  so  with  me.  or  is  it 
just  pure  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  builders  or  designers? 
»      »      «      »  « 

1  know  of  a  road  that  has  a  tine  that  ought  to  be  a  heavy 
travel  route,  between  large  centers  of  industry,  but  it  isn't  Its 
cars  are  well  equipped  and  comfortable,  barring  the  parcel  rack 
which  lacks  just  an  inch  of  being  what  it  ought  to  lie.  The 
reason  why  it  is  not  a  great  route  is  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  its  time  table  and  train  performances  do  not  agree.  There 
are  other  competitive  routes,  so  I  never  travel  that  way  if  1  can 
avoid  it.  That  there  must  be  thousands  of  others  like  me.  there 
is  no  doubt,  for  I  can  count  personal  acquaintances  by  the  score 
that  feel  and  act  as  I  d<>  I  recently  made  a  hundred  and  fifty 
mile  trip,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  shared  with  two  others  a  new, 
freshly  carpeted,  gas  lighted  car  Our  combined  fares  would 
hardly  have  paid  for  the  light,  heat  and  lubrication,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  power,  to  haul  the  car.    Now  the  foolishness  of 


this,  as  it  seems  to  mc.  lies  in  the  ostrich-like  hiding  of  the 
head,  and  thinking  that  it  pays  to  publish  a  fast  schedule  that 
cannot  be  run.  If  the  managers  of  that  road  would  be  honest 
with  themselves,  and  simply  open  out  their  schedule,  and  make 
it  what  they  can  run  by.  the  added  income  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  balm  for  their  dethroned  pride  in  their  fast  traffic  that 
exists  only  on  paper 


I  have  taken  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  comment  on  the 
insufficiency  of  many  of  the  parcel  racks  in  coaches  and  have 
suggested  that  the  long  rack  introduced  many  years  ago  on  the 
New  Haven  about  filled  the  bill  for  convenience  and  comfort. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  read  a 

lecture  on  the  necessity 
of  making  it  strong 
enorgh  to  carry  its  load. 
It  seems,  however,  that 
such  is  the  case  I 
traveled  in  a  car  the 
other  day  in  which  the 
racks  were  all  right  in 
appearance,  but  no  one 
was  allowed  to  put  a 
dress  suit  case  in  them 
lest  they  break  down. 
There  were  thirteen 
other  passengers  and  the 
rack  contained  six  hats, 
a  lady's  jacket  and  a 
small  parcel ;  while  on 
the  floor  jammed  in  be- 
tween the  chairs  and  the 
windows,  were  ten  dress 
suit  cases.  The  question 
is,  if  you  arc  going  to 
have  a  rack  why  not 
make  it  strong  enough 
to  do  its  work  ?  There 
are  also  some  cars  with 
racks  not  only  too  weak  to  hold  the  dress  suit  case,  but  with 
no  hook  for  the  coat.  This  latter  inconvenience  can  be  reme- 
died by  carrying  an  ordinary  picture  hook,  such  as  goes  over 
mouldings,  and  catching  one  hook  in  the  grid  of  the  bottom 
of  the  rack,  while  the  other  will  serve  to  take  the  loop  in  the 
collar  of  the  coat 


Coat  Hanger. 


AXLE  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT. 


A  new  axle  lighting  outfit  involving  a  number  of  radical 
departures  has  been  developed  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  dynamo  is  of  the  Rosen- 
berg type  which  has  been  extensively  used  abroad,  modified, 
however,  to  give  constant  voltage  characteristic  rather  than 
constant  current.  The  field  excitation  is  controlled  by  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  combination  of  circuits  without  any  moving  parts 
or  contacts  The  inherent  characteristic  of  the  Rosenberg  type 
of  machine,  which  gives  the  same  polarity  for  either  direction 
of  rotation,  eliminates  the  necessity  for  any  pole  changer.  The 
variation  in  voltage  is  reduced  to  narrow  limits  and  no  lamp 
regulator  is  required-  The  system  adjusts  itself  automatically 
to  different  conditions  of  load  produced  by  variations  of  sched- 
ule or  by  change  of  season,  so  that  no  manual  adjustment  is 
required  to  meet  these  different  service  conditions.  At  the 
same  time  useless  overcharge  of  the  battery  is  eliminated,  estab- 
lishing conditions  favorable  to  long  battery  life.  The  Atchison. 
Topcka  Sc  Santa  Fe,  after  a  test  of  this  system,  has  ordered 
fii  sets.  The  equipment  which  wa«  tested  has  now  made  over 
60000  miles  without  a  failure. 
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'  I  "HE  word  "efficiency"  ha*  been  much  misused  and  made  to 
cover  many  theories  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Nevertheless  it  expresses  a  condition  toward  which  all  enterpris- 
ing and  ambitious  railway  officers  are  striving.  In  the  bridge, 
builofing  and  water  service  departments,  excellent  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  those  in  charge  to  nyikc  very  favorable  show- 
ings. The  labor  employed  is  of  a  higher  standard  than  in  other 
branches  of  the  maintenance  department,  the  work  is  scattered 
over  a  wider  area,  and  the  variety  of  duties  is  greater.  All  of 
these  conditions  afford  apportunity  for  the  economical  handling 
of  forces  and  the  development  of  special  methods.  The  routine 
repair  ami  renewal  of  bridges  under  traffic  introduces  one  type 
of  problems,  while  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  presents 
others  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  The  building  or  repair 
oi  station  or  yard  buildings  gives  rise  to  still  another  class  of 
problems.  The  installation  and  maintenance  of  water  stations  is 
a  smaller  but  nevertheless  important  field,  where  efficient 
methods  are  to  be  found  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  any  other 
department  These  indicate  a  few  of  the  numerous  fields  cov- 
ered in  the  next  contest  on  "Efficient  Methods  in  the  Bridge, 
Building  and  Water  Service  Departments."  which  closes  April 
25.  Contributions  describing  the  organization,  distribution  and 
management  of  regular  and  extra  gangs,  special  methods  or 
kinks  developed  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  any  structure*, 
and.  in  fact,  any  means  tending  to  promote  efficiency  in  these 
departments  will  crime  within  the  limits  of  the  contest,  including, 
as  it  does,  all  work  ordinarily  coming  under  any  of  these  depart- 
ments. Special  attention  will  be  given  by  the  judges  to  data  re- 
garding the  actual  results  secured  by  the  means  described,  so 
that  all  information  of  this  nature  should  be  included.  Prizes 
of  $25  and  $15  will  be  paid  for  the  two  best  contributions,  while 
our  space  rates  will  be  paid  for  all  others  accepted  and  published. 
All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Engineering  Editor 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle,  Transportation  Building.  Chicago, 
and  must  be  received  before  April  25  to  lie  considered  in  the 
award. 

T^HI"  lack  oi  definite  information  regarding  the  service  ob- 
*  ti-iiud  from  the  various  materials  and  tools  used  in  main- 
tenance work  is  often  a  serious  handicap  when  ordering  addi- 
tional supplies.  On  many  roads  little  attempt  is  made  to  collect 
such  data  unless  it  refers  to  some  new  device  which  is  being 
tried  out  experimentally.  Much  of  the  material  used  today  is 
to  a  large  degree  standard,  and  is  made  by  a  number  of  firms.  In 
such  instances  the  quality  and  the  price  arc  the  two  things  to  be 
considered.  Where  the  quality  is  the  same,  the  price  will,  of 
course,  determine  where  the  purchase  shall  be  made,  but  very 
frequently  (be  materials  vary  in  quality,  and  then  comparative 
data  regarding  service  is  of  much  assistance  in  deciding  intelli- 
gently which  material  is  the  most  economical  to  purchase.  Gen- 
erally this  data  is  rot  available,  and  as  a  result  the  material 
which  is  cheapest  in  first  cost  often  is  bought,  even  though  it 
may  be  more  expensive  in  the  end.  because  the  officer  doing  the 
buying  knows  that  he  cannot  intelligently  defend  the  purchase  of 
the  higher  priced  product  even  though  he  may  be  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  that  it  is  the  cheaper.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  manufacturers  so  often  complain  that  little  but  first  cost  is 
considered  by  railways.  The  supervisor  to  whom  the  materials  are 
furnished  takes  little  interest  in  their  relative  service.  He,  or 
his  superiors,  may  watch  the  results  in  a  general  way  and  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  which  may,  or  may  not.  be  shown  to  be 
correct  when  analyzed  with  the  actual  data.  Service  statistics 
can  be  readily  collected  if  the  higher  officers  make  it  a  point 
to  gather  this  information  and  impress  its  value  upon  their 
subordinates.  The  collection  of  such  data  need  not  extend  over 
the  crtire  system,  but  if  several  of  the  more  progressive  super- 


visors are  selected  who  will  watch  the  results  fairly  and  with 
interest,  the  sum  of  their  observations  will  be  fairly  close  to  the 
truth.  With  such  data  at  hand  the  officer  specifying  the  material, 
whether  he  be  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way  or  the  purchasing 
agent,  can  select  it  to  better  advantage  and  know  that  he  is  gel- 
ting  the  best  for  the  money. 

'I  'UK  building  of  a  hump  yard  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  cars 
*  and  provision  for  increasing  this  to  12,000,  is  an  indication 
of  the  favor  with  which  this  type  of  yard  construction  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  operation  of  hump  yards 
is  not  an  experiment  on  this  road,  as  one  has  been  in  service 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  a  smaller 
yard  in  Fort  William  was  rebuilt  for  classification  by  gravity 
in  1911.  While  hump  yards  in  this  country  have  been  almost 
confined  to  a  few  large  companies,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  notable,  in  recent  years  numerous  smaller  yards 
Save  been  built,  such  as  the  Centralia  yard  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  Mannheim  yard  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
the  Silver  Grove  yard  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the 
Louisville  yard  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal.  The 
question  of  the  relative  economy  of  hump  yards  and  flat  yards 
is  by  no  means  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  former,  however, 
as  is  shown  by  the  recent  construction  of  the  Proviso  yard  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  as  a  flat  yard  having  a  capacity 
of  6,000  cars.  The  construction  of  the  Clearing  yard  near 
Chicago  for  interchange  between  roads  entering  from  the  cast, 
south  and  west,  has  apparently  been  justified  by  the  decision  to 
operate  this  yard  and  the  work  which  has  been  started  on  its 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  (sec  Railway  Age  Gazette  of 
March  21.  1913).  This  yard  is  unusual  not  only  because  it 
will  be.  so  far  as  is  known,  the  largest  hump  yard  in  existence, 
having  a  capacity  of  12,000  cars,  but  also  because  of  the  number 
of  tracks  over  the  hump.  Even  the  largest  hump  yards  have 
been  built  heretofore  with  a  single  track  over  the  hump,  but  at 
Clearing  four  tracks  arc  operated  over  the  single  hump,  two  in 
each  direction.  The  two  yards  at  Winnipeg  are  probably  the 
most  northerly  hump  yards  in  service,  making  the  conditions 
for  the  successful  operation  of  this  type  of  construction  par- 
ticularly adverse  From  the  hump  grades  adopted,  however,  the 
weather  in  this  locality  during  the  winter  months  apparently 
has  little  more  effect  on  the  operation  than  that  in  our  northern 
states.  The  accelerating  grade  on  the  hump  in  the  old  yard  at 
Winnipeg  was  37  per  cent,  for  a  horizontal  distance  of  300 
feet.  This  grade  has  been  increased  since  the  construction 
of  the  yard  and  the  operating  department  still  reports  that 
under  some  conditions  it  is  not  steep  enough.  The  grade 
adopted  for  the  new  yard  is  4  per  cent,  for  a  horiiontal  dis- 
tance of  75  ft. 

THE  importance  of  the  careful  classification  and  distribution 
of  second  hand  rail  in  the  economical  prosecution  of  main- 
tenance work  is  not  always  realized.  It  too  frequently  happens, 
as  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  that  the  higher  officers  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  manufacture  and  inspection  of  the  rail 
up  to  the  time  it  is  received,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  care  of 
subordinate  officers.  While  the  careful  study  of  the  manufacture 
of  rail  is  vitally  important  and  worthy  of  all  the  attention  given 
it.  the  possibilities  for  economy  or  confusion  in  the  handling  of 
relaying  rail  would  seem  to  justify  the  careful  supervision  of 
some  person  having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  system.  The 
uniform  classification  of  rail  released  from  main  tracks  is  essen- 
tial so  that  an  officer  making  a  requisition  for  rail  of  a  certain 
grade  for  a  definite  purpose  may  know  that  he  will  receive  rail 
suited  to  his  needs.  On  some  roads  where  the  classification  of 
released  rail  is  left  to  the  individual  roadmasters  there  are  al- 
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most  as  many  different  standards  of  classification  as  there  arc 
roadmastcrs.  Under  such  conditions  rail  may  he  shipped  to 
work  which  is  entirely  unlit  for  the  purpose  desired,  resulting  in 
delay  and  expense,  or  the  material  may  lie  better  than  actually 
required,  and  if  used  deprive  some  other  work  of  the  material. 
Equally  important  with  the  uniform  classification  of  material 
is  the  careiul  arrangement  of  a  schedule  of  relaying  operations 
so  that  the  work  may  proceed  smoothly  from  main  line  to  sec- 
ondary line  and  then  to  branch  line,  without  delay  cither  to  men 
or  material.  Obviously,  rail  cannot  be  laid  on  branch  lines  until 
it  is  released  from  main  lives,  and  any  delay  in  iaying  new  rail 
on  the  main  lines  will  affect  the  operations  of  the  entire  season. 
Likewise,  if  rail  is  not  used  promptly  after  release,  the  work  on 
the  branch  lines  will  be  carried  unnecessarily  late  into  the  fall, 
thereby  delaying  ballasting  and  other  operations  on  these  lines. 
The  proper  time  to  remove  rail  from  the  main  line  to  secure 
its  greatest  total  service  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  On 
most  roads  with  a  large  proportion  of  branch  line  mileage  it  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  rail  to  remain  in  the  main  linr  until  it  is 
until  for  further  service.  Indeed,  not  infrequently  the  demands 
for  rail  for  branch  line  use  govern  relaying  operations  on  the 
main  line  Closely  allied  with  the  handling  of  rail  is  the  gTadual 
elimination  of  odd  sections.  Most  roads  in  this  country  have 
absorbed  at  one  time  or  another  numerous  small  roads,  and  in 
this  way  have  come  into  possession  of  a  varied  assortment  of 
rail  sections.  Obviously,  these  sections  must  be  o-ntinucd  in  use 
until  the  material  is  ready  for  the  scrap  pile.  While  all  new 
material  is  1  ought  to  the  prevailing  standards  of  the  system  fast- 
enings, switches,  etc.,  must  still  be  kept  in  stock  lor  all  the  vari- 
ous sections  as  long  as  they  arc  used.  While  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  this  condition  can  be  minimized  by  confining  the  vari- 
ous odd  patterns  to  certain  divisions,  they  can  only  gradually  be 
entirely  eliminated.  Thus,  while  the  entire  subject  is  largely  one 
of  details,  these  details  are  important,  and  if  proper  attention  is 
given  to  them  important  economics  can  be  effected. 


THE  VALUE  OP  A  PROGRAM  OF  WORK. 

""THERE  is  no  branch  of  flic  railway  service  in  which  the  value 
^  of  a  systematic  program  of  work  is  greater  than  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department.  While  the  duties  in  many  other 
departments  arc  largely  the  same  from  month  to  month,  in  the 
maintenance  department,  from  its  very  nature,  certain  work  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage  at  certain  definite  times  of  the 
year,  and  if  it  is  not  done,  not  only  is  it  not  done  as  well  as  it 
could  he.  but  the  schedule  of  all  following  work  is  deranged. 

The  year"s  work  in  the  maintenance  department  really  begins 
with  the  opening  of  spring,  and  therefore  spring  should  be  the 
starting  point  of  a  schedule  or  program  While  realizing  the 
value  of  such  a  program  in  the  abstract,  many  supervisors  and 
other  officers  in  direct  charge  of  maintenance  fail  to  definitely 
apply  the  principle  of  it  to  their  own  duties.  On  nearly  all 
roads  the  budget  of  expenditures  has  now  been  decided  on  and 
the  local  officers  know  the  amount  of  work  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  during  the  year.  If  a  schedule  is  arranged  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  the  budget,  material  can  at  once  be 
ordereil  to  be  delivered  at  the  various  place*  on  definite  dates 
determined  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  forces  can  proceed  from 
one  piece  of  work  to  another  with  the  minimum  delay.  By  keep- 
ing his  program  clearly  before  him.  the  supervisor  can  transfer 
his  forces  from  place  to  (dace  with  little  loss  of  time  in  moving. 

One  disadvantage  of  not  providing  a  supervisor  with  state- 
ments of  the  cost  of  his  work  from  day  to  day  is  that  he  does  not 
then  realize  the  amount  of  the  unproductive  lime  for  which  the 
company  pays  and  therefore  does  not  realise  the  importance  of 
keeping  this  to  a  minimum.  An  advantage  of  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  work  which  is  intangible  but  nevertheless  important,  is 
it*  effect  upon  the  foreman  and  men.  Nothing  tends  to  break  the 
interest  of  a  foreman  in  his  work  more  than  to  be  transferred 
Lick  and  forth  at  the  will  of  the  supervisor  to  the  detriment  of 


his  efficiency.  The  efficient  supervisor  will  not  only  arrange  the 
general  details  of  the  work  for  his  foremen  to  the  best  advantage, 
but  will  encourage  the  individual  i>.ie:i  ;in  to  do  the  same  thing 
within  lus  gang.  The  average  see.-,  n  <  r  extra  gang  sutlers  a 
great  deal  of  lost  motion  which  can  be  converted  into  productive 
effort  under  the  proper  supervision.  The  poorer  the  class  of 
labor  employed,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  such  lost  motion.  By  outlining  his  work  with  the  fore- 
man the  supervisor  can  encourage  him  to  feel  his  responsibility. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  which  promises  to  become  very 
important  this  year  is  the  necessity  of  securing  the  most  from 
the  labor,  for  the  supply  bids  fair  to  be  considerably  Ir-Iow  the 
demand.  In  former  years  when  labor  was  more  plentiful  it  was 
possible  for  a  road  to  neglect  its  work  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  make  up  for  the  delay  by  putting  on  larger  forces 
later.  The  experience  of  last  year  indicates  thai  in  future  work 
left  undone  in  the  spring  will  either  remain  undone  or  will  inter- 
fere with  other  work.  As  important  as  a  de  initc  program  has 
been  in  the  past,  it  is  becoming  a  necessity  under  present  condi- 
tions. A  supervisor  can  ill  afford  to  allow  the  time  of  his  men 
to  be  consumed  unproductively  when  he  probably  will  not  have 
enough  of  them  in  any  event  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 

THE  LESS0N8  OF  THE  RECENT  FL00D8. 

•"THE  floods  of  the  past  three  weeks  in  Indiana.  Ohio  and  neigh- 
*  boring  states  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  country,  but  their  significance  to  the  railways  in  the 
territory  affected  has  not  been  realized  by  the  public.  The 
immediate  effect  has  been  to  make  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
all  the  resources  of  these  roads  in  the  way  of  construction 
materials,  equipment  and  labor,  in  the  flooded  districts  to  restore 
the  tracks  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  second  effect  has  been 
to  place  a  very  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  railways  in  question, 
the  loss  to  them  in  property  only  in  the  state  of  Ohio  alone 
being  estimated,  alter  a  careful  inspection,  at  $10,000,000. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  railways  have  met  the  emergency 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  tact  that  in  spite  of  the  great  damage 
done  the  main  lines  were  in  most  cases  reopened  lor  service 
within  a  few  days  and  nearly  all  tracks  were  reopened  within 
two  weeks.  This  has  required  the  prompt  assembling  of  thou- 
sands of  men  from  a  wide  area,  the  gathering  of  hundreds  of 
car  loads  of  piling  and  other  bridge  timber,  stone  and  other 
tilling  material,  etc,  and  the  collection  of  many  pile  drivers, 
derricks  and  other  equipment  with  their  crews.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  these  forces,  which  were  brought  together  hurriedly, 
without  any  warning  or  preparation,  into  a  working  organization, 
has  called  for  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  efficiency.  N'or  is 
the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks  exceptional,  for  other 
emergencies  have  been  dealt  with  as  skilfully  by  the  railways. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  situation  that  developed  in 
southern  California  a  few  years  ago  when,  after  all  other  re- 
sources had  failed,  the  .Southern  Pacific  successfully  took  charge 
of  the  problem  of  returning  the  Colorado  river  to  its  proper 
channel  after  it  had  flowed  for  some  time  into  the  Imperial 
valley  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  entire  valley.  A 
more  recent  instance  of  the  same  nature  is  that  of  the  closing 
of  the  crevasse  in  the  levee  at  Uculah.  Miss.,  within  the  past 
frw  weeks.  After  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  return  the  flood 
waters  to  their  proper  channel,  the  government  called  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Illinois  Central.  This  road  placed  its  con- 
struction equipment  and  men  at  the  service  of  the  government 
with  the  result  that  this  crevasse  now  bids  fair  to  be  perman- 
ently closed, 

Obviously  the  financial  loss  suffered  by  the  railways  in  such 
disasters  must  be  made  good  from  their  earnings.  Within  recent 
years  the  tendency  has  been  to  greatly  curtail  earnings  and,  as 
a  result,  when  such  unusual  conditions  develop,  the  money  in- 
tended for  improvements  must  l>e  diverted  and  used  to  tide  over 
the  emergencies.    President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  4  Ohio  is 
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quoted  as  saying  that  il  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  very  large 
part  oi  all  the  funds  intended  for  betterment  work  on  that 
system  this  year  in  the  reconstruction  of  its  damaged  lines.  The 
loss  suffered  by  the  roads  is  not  confined  to  the  actual  damage 
to  their  property,  but  an  even  larger  loss  results  from  their 
inability  to  handle  traffic  while  their  tracks  are  out  of  service, 
and  also  from  the  decreased  business,  originating  within  the 
flouded  territory  for  several  months.  In  considering  how  much 
railways  should  be  allowed  to  earn  the  public  and  public  author- 
ities are  apt  to  overlook  emergencies  such  as  these  which  dime 
at  irregular  intervals,  but  which  must  nevertheless  be  provided 
against. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  policy  of  regulation  as  is  now 
being  followed  is  to  force  the  weaker  roads  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  when  such  disasters  occur.  Several  receiverships  dur- 
ing 1912,  for  example,  were  in  a  large  measure  brought  about 
by  the  severe  weather  of  the  winter  of  1911-12.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  heavy  damages  incurred  by  the  roads  in  the 
recent  floods  will  impress  upon  those  having  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  railways  the  necessity  «'f  allowing  the  roads  to 
earn  enough  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  funds  to  tide  them 
over  emergencies,  which  always  have  come,  and  which  always 
wdl  come 
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This  volume  contain*  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-second 
annual  convention  of  this  important  railway  organization,  held 
at  Baltimore.  Md.,  October  15-17,  1912.  It  contain  the  re- 
ports of  eight  committees  on  the  following  subjects:  Fire  re- 
sisting paint:  derricks  and  other  appliances  for  handling  ma- 
terial in  supply  yards;  concrete  tanks;  stand  pipes  and  reser- 
voirs; reinforced  concrete  culvert  pipe;  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  long  pipe  lines  for  water  supply,  intakes,  pump 
pits,  reservoirs,  etc.;  turntables;  painting  of  structural  iron  or 
steel  for  both  bridges  and  buildings,  and  relative  merits  of  brick 
and  concrete  in  railway  buildings  and  platforms.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  various  reports  appear  in  full  with  the  reports 
The  reports  included  in  these  proceedings  are  among  t'te  most 
valuable  ever  presented  before  the  association,  those  on  con- 
crete tanks,  reinforced  concrete  culvert  pipe  and  turntables  l>c- 
ing  especially  good.  The  report  on  turntables  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  discussions  of  this  subject  which  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  there  has  been  a  wide  demand  for  it  in  advance  of 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  Healing  with  subjects  of 
Varticular  importance  to  the  railway  officer  having  in  charge 
the  supervision  of  bridges  and  other  structures,  these  proceed- 
ings will  prove  a  valuable  reference  book  for  those  directly  in 
charge  of  such  dc|>artmeiits. 

liarilr..  ,ri   iUui  IH  flmnl,     t!>   J    C,    I-.   I'  i«h.  i'rufwn   .if  kailromt 
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The  author  of  "Earthwork  Haul  and  Overhaul."  has  bad  in  mind, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Imok.  a  number  of  different  classes  of 
rentiers,  including  railway  engineers,  contractors,  computers, 
teachers  and  students.  The  material  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  including  seven  chapters,  covering  such  subjects  as  the 
mass  curve,  computation  of  the  center  of  ma>s.  overhaul,  free 
haul  and  crosshaul.  and  the  computation  of  overhaul  by  eight 
methods  for  two  different  cases.  Fart  II  is  dewed  to  The 
Economic  Distribution  of  Material  Along  the  Profile."  and  dis- 
cusses :it  length  the  economic  balancing  line  for  mass  curves 
An  incidental  feature  of  |he  hook  which  has  merit  is  the  brief 
statement  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  a>  to  the  contents  of  that 
chapter,  enabling  the  reader  to  locate  rapidly  the  material  in 
which  he  is  interested 


UcUer*  to  the  ffottor. 


PLACING  8TONE  BALLA8T  IN  ONE  LIFT. 

IUmvia.  X.  Y.,  March  I,  191  J. 

To  the  Editor  or  thf.  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  method  which  I  have  used  when  making  a  raise  of  from 
10  to  12  in.  in  one  lift,  with  stone  ballast,  was  described  in  the 
KaUti-ay  .-Jjcr  Gazette  of  May  17.  1912  Since  the  publication  of 
this  article  1  have  received  many  inquiries  regarding  this  method 
and  desire  to  bring  out  a  few  points  which  may  not  have  been 
made  sufficiently  plain  in  the  article  referred  to 

The  purposes  of  the  system  outlined  arc,  first:  to  haul  and 
unload  the  stone  so  that  it  will  be  put  under  the  track  the  day 
on  which  it  is  received  and  unloaded;  second,  to  distribute  the 
men  in  the  gang  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  their  work,  and. 
third,  to  keep  the  track  in  such  line  and  level  at  all  times  that 
slow  orders  will  not  lie  necessary  While  the  cost  of  train  serv- 
ice in  order  to  arrange  the  work  in  this  manner  may  be  a 
little  above  the  ordinary  charges,  this  is  more  than  regained 
by  savings  made  by  the  track  gangs. 

Assuming  that  one  mile  of  track  is  dug  out  by  the  stone 
ballast  gang,  the  gravel  being  removed  from  between  the  ties 
to  within  2  in.  of  the  bottom,  the  track  thus  skeletonized,  but 
not  otherwise  disturbed,  is  perfectly  safe.  A  tie  gang  follows 
this  skeletoning  gang,  renewing  any  defective  ties,  putting  on 
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tie  plates  and  rcgaging  the  track  As  soon  as  enough  track  is 
thus  prepared  a  train  of  stone  is  unloaded  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  track  the  full  height.  This  can  be  done  In- 
repeated  dumping  and  plowing  out.  After  the  last  dumping  the 
ballast  should  be  plowed  from  the  ends  of  the  ties  and  the  men 
can  then  start  in  lifting  the  track,  the  gang  being  distributed  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

The  forward  jacks  keep  from  1  Vi  to  2  rail  lengths  ahead  of 
the  rear  ones,  which  pull  the  track  up  out  of  the  freshly  un- 
loaded stone  slightly  above  the  finished  grade.  The  two  men 
marked  (3)  working  at  the  ends  of  the  tie*,  spade  the  stone 
roughly  under  the  joint  ties,  the  greatest  part  of  the  stone 
running  down  under  the  ties  of  its  own  weight.  Tampers  fid- 
low  the  rear  jacks,  spading  trie  stone  in  under  the  tic  and  as 
far  under  the  rail  as  they  can  reach.  Immediately  behind  them 
are  other  men  forking  in  Ixallast  for  them,  who  also  carry 
sledges  for  tapping  the  ties  down  until  they  are  level  and  at 
the  proper  elevation  determined  by  the  foreman  and  the  level- 
man  Then,  most  important  of  all.  come  the  tampers  using 
spades  ami  accompanied  by  forkers  with  ballast  forks,  who 
bring  the  ballast  in  to  them.  Each  group  of  four  tampers  is 
numl>ered  1,  2.  3  or  4,  and  these  numbers  arc  market!  on  each 
half  rail  on  the  track  being  raised,  or  on  the  adjacent  track. 
Each  gang  then  tamps  the  half  rail  marked  with  its  number 
and  moves  forward.  In  this  way  the  work  of  each  group  can 
be  noted  and  no  confusion  results  The  lining  gang  follows  up. 
keeping  the  track  in  perfect  line  as  the  work  progresses. 

I'lags  are  put  out  in  both  directions  as  prescribed  by  rule 
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books  and  all  train*  arc  flagged  while  the  lifting  is  in  progress, 
but  when  trains  art  seen  approaching,  or  when  any  regular 
train  is  due,  a  proper  run-off  is  made.  When  everything  is 
known  to  be  in  safe  condition  the  train  is  signaled  to  proceed 
at  the  usual  speed.  Under  ordinary  traffic  conditions  and  with 
the  force  of  men  outlined  on  the  chart,  from  800  to  1,000  cu. 
yds.  of  stone  can  be  put  under  the  track  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  from  4.5  to  5  hours.  The  gang  then  goes  back  and 
tamps  for  18  in.  alongside  the  rail  on  each  side,  trims  up  the 
ballast  and  then  rocs  ahead  and  digs  out  for  the  following 
day's  work  Where  necessary,  the  track  can  be  kept  rilled 
in  lightly  close  up  to  the  tic  gang. 

A  regular  section  force  following  up  the  lifting  gang  8  to 
10  days  later  does  not  find  as  much  work  to  do  as  in  an  or- 
dinary spring  surfacing.  A  very  light  back  lill.  which  is  dressed 
down  by  the  sione  gang  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day,  completes 
the  operation. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  men  al- 
ways sec  the  end  of  the  day's  work  in  advance,  and  therefore 
work  to  better  advantage;  the  foreman  of  the  gang  is  at  all 
times  engaged  in  directing  his  men  and  managing  the  work 
rather  than  in  personally  raising  and  lining,  and  no  delay  to 
trains  is  necessary.  A.  M.  Cuiuciii. 

Supervisor,  New  York  Central  &  Hu.Uon  River. 


HAND  SIGNALS  FOR  FIELD  PARTIE8. 

Kansas  Ciiv,  Mil,  March  20.  1VU. 
To  THE  KD1TO*  OK  THE  RAILWAY  AtiE  GAZETTE: 

The  accompanying  set  of  hand  signals  for  use  in  field  work 
may  add  something  to  the  recent  discussion  on  this  subject 


F,H  Cut  Dea/natR** 

Hand  Siflnal*  for  Field  Parties. 


which  ha>  appeared  in  your  columns.  (See  Huuuxiy  .-l^t 
o.J.-.-J/r.  l-'ebruary  21,  1V13.  page  351.  and  March  14,  191  J.  page 
4° I  I     The  number  <i«naU  are  practically  the  same  as  those 


shown  in  Fig.  2  in  >mir  issue  of  March  14.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  this  system  the  vertical  arm  signals  arc  used  for  the 
straight  line  numbers,  1,  4  and  7.  In  addition  to  the  numbers, 
1  have  used  signals  for  till,  cut  and  decimal  point,  which  arc 
attempts  to  make  with  the  hands  and  arms,  a  minus,  plus  and 
point,  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  For  additional 
transit  party  signals  I  have  used  those  lettered  A  to  1.  The 
significance  of  these  signals  is  as  follows:  A,  "Kod  up  or 
give  line."  Wave  a  small  horizontal  circle  high  overhead  with 
hand  or  rod.  B,  "Move  to.  right  or  left."  Move  hand  at 
shoulder  height  in  direction  required,  slightly  for  a  small,  arm 
length  for  a  big  move.  C,  "Plumb  rod  to  right  or  left."  Ex- 
tend arm  vertically  and  swing  slowly  in  direction  required. 
D,  "Set  a  hub  or  give  a  turning  point."  Hold  any  visible  ob- 
ject horizontally  overhead  with  both  hands.  E,  "Set  on  this." 
With  point  of  rod  on  tack,  swing  top  of  rod  in  small  circle. 
I',  "All  right  or  go  ahead."  A  half  circle  swing  of  one  or 
both  arms  overhead.  G,  "Come  to  point  signaled  from."  A 
full  circle  swing  with  cither  arm.  H,  "Go  back."  Face  to  the 
right  of  man  signaled  to,  wave  both  arms  up  and  down,  raising 
one  while  dropping  the  other.  I,  "Can't  get  you."  Describe  an 
"L"  or  inverted  "T"  by  a  vertical  motion  followed  by  a  hori- 
zontal motion  of  the  arm.  For  a  level  party  the  same  signal* 
are  used  and  in  addition  the  one  shown  as  J,  "Move  target  up 
or  down."  Move  hand  up  or  down  in  direction  required.  Mo- 
tion of  hand  only  means  move  0.01  of  a  foot,  hall  arm  0.1,  and 
full  arm  1.0  ft. 

It  often  becomes  desirable  in  field  work  to  send  messages 
which  are  not  covered  by  ordinary  field  signals.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  used  the  number  signals  for  code  signaling  by  di- 
viding the  alphabet  into  three  frames  of  nine  letters  each,  the 
letters  in  each  frame  being  numbered  consecutively  from  one  to 
nine,  and  each  frame  being  given  a  distinguishing  signal.  The 
follow  ing  chart  shows  the  use  of  this  code : 

l-elter  Nuiobor*. 

Frarac  ,  ■> 

Name.  Frame  Signal.  1  .'  3  4  5  6  7  89 

K(igid) . . .  .  Hold   arm   rigid   10   number  sign.il  position 

for  a  moment   abcijelfih  i 

S(wtng)  i  .  .  Wave  ftmall  circle  twice  with  arm  '.  xtended 

in  number  signal  position.   j  V  I  mn  o  p  q  r 

P(ur.ch)  - .  •  I'unch  into  number  »igna]  position  three  times  *  t  u  v  w  x  y  i  " 

The  ninth  signal  in  the  third  frame  is  the  letter  repeater  or 
ditto  signal.  The  hip  signals  in  the  swing  and  punch  frames 
arc  replaced  by  corresponding  signals  with  the  arms  extended 
vertically  downward.  The  abbreviation  rnsj  is  used  for  "'mes- 
sage." A  space  between  words  is  indicated  by  zero,  and  the 
end  of  a  sentence  by  zero  ditto.  To  use  this  code  in  the  field 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recognize  the  number  and  frame  signals, 
message*  being  recorded  by  number  and  frame  and  worked  out 
afterwards  from  a  table  similar  to  the  one  shown  above  For 
example,  "bring  up  hubs"  would  be  received  as  follows: 

20957      37      S3.' I  9 

0       0  0 
rsisr       ps      rpip  p 

Ronrjtr  S.  He  vKti 
|Since  the  publication  of  the  hand  number  signals  used  on  the 
Burlington  lines  west,  it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
this  particular  set  of  signals  was  devised  to  require  the  use 
of  only  one  arm  and  hand.  With  this  System,  a  rodman  may 
hold  his  rod  with  one  hand  and  give  all  necessary  signals  with- 
out changing  his  position,  or  in  difficult  locations,  such  as  hang- 
ing on  a  bridge,  on  the  side  of  a  canyon  or  up  in  a  tree,  the 
signals  can  be  given  as  readily  as  where  both  hands  are  free  — 
KihtobI 


New  Railways  in  Centum  Africa— The  contract  between 
the  Xyasaland  Protectorate  and  the  British  Central  Africa  Com- 
pany for  the  extension  of  the  Shire  Highlands  Railway  has 
been  signed  The  Xyasaland  government  guarantees  4  per  cent, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  on  $-.',000.01)0.  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  new  company  is  to  be  formed.  A  large  tract  of  rich  and 
populous  country  will  Ik  opened  up  by  the  construction  of  this 
extension, 
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NEW  CLASSIFICATION  YARD  AT  WINNIPEG. 


Canadian  Pacific  Is  Now  Building  the  First  Section  of  a  Gravity 
Yard  Designed  for  Twelve  Thousand  Care  Ultimate  Capacity. 


The  old  classification  yard  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  the 
W  innipeg  district  is  just  west  of  the  passenger  station  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  on  this  account,  further  expansion  to  care 
for  the  constantly  increasing  freight  traffic  has  not  been  possible. 
The  congestion  in  this  yard,  especially  during  the  movement  of 
grain  from  the  western  provinces  to  the  lake  ports  during  the 
fall  has  been  a  serious  problem  fur  several  years.  In  order  to 
relieve  this  situation  and  to  provide  tor  further  increases  in 
traffic,  it  was  decided  to  build  an  entirely  new  yard  near  Winni- 
peg, which  would  handle  all  the  classification  of  through  busi- 
ness and  would  be  so  located  as  to  be  capable  of  expansion  to 
almost  any  desired  extent.  The  location  selected  for  this  yard 
is  about  five  miles  east  of  the  city  and  just  east  of  Whiltier  Junc- 


Eastbound  receiving  yard  JO  tracks    2,090  BWg 

Eastbound    classification    and  departure 


Filling  for  the  Eattbound  Hump. 

tion.  where  the  old  main  line  to  Molson  by  way  of  East  Selkirk 
joins  the  line  commonly  known  as  the  Molson  branch,  over  which 
the  main  line  traffic  to  the  cast  is  routed  at  present.  The  new 
yard  lies  between  these  two  lines,  its  eastern  end  having  con- 
nection with  the  Molson  branch  and  the  western  end  with  the 
main  line. 

A  careful  study  of  the  requirements  for  a  complete  yard  de- 
velopment in  this  vicinity  was  made  by  representatives  of  West- 
inghousc,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company  in  conjunction  with  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  as  a  result  of  this  study, 
plans  for  an  initial  development  to  care  for  present  demands  of 
traffic  and  a  maximum  development  to  provide  for  expansion  in 
the,  future  were  prepared.  It  was  planned  to  have  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  yard  in  service  in  time  to  relieve  the  congestion 
during  the  grain  rush  last  fall,  but  the  unusual  shortage  in 
labor  during  the  season  made  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose very  difficult.  It  is  expected  that  the  initial  development 
will  lie  completed  during  the  present  season.  The  yard  that  is 
being  built  at  present,  shown  by  solid  lines  in  the  accompanying 
drawing,  provides  the  follow  capacities : 

Westbound  receiving  yard  20  tracks  1,440  cars 

Westbound    classification    and  departure 

yard   20  tracks  1,440  cars 

Eastbound  receiving  yard  20  tracks  1,440  cars 

Eastbour.d    classification    and  departure 

yard   20  tracks  1.440  cars 

Westbound  hold  yard                                5  tracks  325  cars 

Eastbound  hold  yard                                 5  tracks  32!  cat* 

Westbound  caboose  yard                           4  tracks  24  cart 

Eattbound  caboose  yard  4  tracks  24  cars 

Repair  yard   12  tracks  180  cars 

Transfer  yard                                           4  tracks  12S  cars 

Icing  yard                                                *  tracks  140  car* 

Cold  storage  yard   J0  cars 

Total  car  capacity   6.943  cars 

Engine  yard    24  engines 

The  maximum  development  which  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in 

the  drawing  provides  for  the  following  capacities: 

Westbound  receiving  yard  30  track*    2.090  car* 

Westbound    classification    and  departure 

yard   •  tracks    2.740  cars 


-'.fi  ■ 

HO  can 

1.160  cars 
40  cart 
40  cnr5 
410  cars 
225  cars 
200  cars 
80  cars 


yard   40  tracks 

Westbound  hold  yard  -'4  tracks 

Eattbound  hold  and  grain  yard  24  tracks 

Westbound  caboose    7  tracks 

Eattbound  carxxne    7  tracks 

Repair  yard   32  tracks 

Transfer  yard    8  tracks 

Icing  yard  6  tracks 

Cola  storage  yard   

Total  car  cajiacity    12,555  cars 

Engine  yard   48  engines 

The  cars  will  be  classified  by  gravity  over  separate  humps  for 
eastbound  and  westbound  business.  The  hump  profile,  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing,  shows  steep  grades  at  the  hump, 
which  experience  with  the  operation  of  hump  yards  in  northern 
latitudes  has  proven  to  be  essential  during  the  winter  months. 
In  the  yard  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  now  operating  in 
Winnipeg,  the  hump  has  been  raised  once  and  operating  men 
still  complain  that  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  hump 
engines  to  push  the  cars  down  the  grade.  As  shown  in  the 
profile,  runaround  tracks  arc  provided  at  both  humps  to  allow 
movements  to  be  made  between  the  receiving  and  departure  yards 
without  pushing  over  the  hump.  Additional  tracks  on  a  lower 
grade  are  provided  for  incoming  engines  to  reach  the  engine 
terminal  after  cutting  off  from  their  trains  in  the  receiving 
yards.  The  yard  is  designed  to  allow  facility  of  movement  be- 
tween the  various  parts  and  an  ample  number  of  thoroughfare 
tracks  has  been  provided  The  repair  yard  is  located  between 
the  humps  and  the  engine  terminal  is  adjacent  to  the  eastbound 
hump.  This  arrangement  allows  the  hump  tracks  to  be  carried 
straight  into  the  classification  yards  and  utilizes  the  space  be- 
tween the  humps  to  good  advantage.  It  also  serves  to  bring  all 
the  buildings  into  a  very  compact  group. 

The  engine  terminal  which  is  being  built  to  serve  the  initial 
development  of  the  yard,  includes  a  30-stall  engine  house  of 
brick  on  concrete  foundations,  having  a  100  ft.  turntable,  a  ma- 


Forms  for  Concrete  Crain  Storage  Bins  with  Jacks  Used  in 
Raiting  Forms. 

chine  shop  to  care  for  running  repairs,  a  power  house,  a  boiler 
shop,  store  building,  concrete  cinder  and  inspection  pits,  a  coal- 
ing station  of  the  T.  W.  Snow  Construction  Company's  design, 
coaling  on  four  tracks  with  provision  for  an  extension  to  a  fifth 
trick,  and  a  60,000  gal.  water  tank.  The  water  supply  for  this 
terminal  is  secured  from  the  Red  river  through  a  12  in.  pipe 
line  about  four  miles  long.  A  pumping  plant  and  continuous 
water  softening  plant  has  been  installed  at  the  river.  The  plans 
for  the  maximum  development  of  the  yard  call  for  the  extension 
oi  the  present  engine  house  to  55  stalls  and  the  building  of  a 
second  engine  house  adjacent  to  it,  also  of  55  stall  capacity,  the 
building  of  a  freight  car  shop  and  a  woodworking  shop  alonu- 
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side  the  blacksmith  shop  which  is  now  located  in  the  repair 
yard,  and  the  addition  of  the  necessary  cinder  and  inspection 
pits,  coaling  stations  and  water  cranes. 

The  construction  of  the  yard  will  require  about  2,500,000  yds. 
of  tilling  material  for  the  initial  development.  The  yard  is  lo- 
cated on  a  level  prairie,  and  no  excavation  is  required  except 
for  the  buildings.  The  maximum  till  under  the  humps  is  about 
38  ft,  Gravel  is  being  used  for  the  tills,  which  is  secured  from 
a  company  pit  at  Moose  Nose,  about  six  miles  cast.  It  is  ex- 
cavated with  a  90  ton  ISucyrus  shovel  equipped  with  a  five  yard 
dipper,  and  is  hauled  to  the  yard  in  60  12  yd.  Western  air  dump 
cars  and  60  16  yd.  cars  by  eight  standard  gage  locomotives.  The 
contractors  equipment  for  the  work  also  includes  a  Jordan 
spreader  and  a  Brown  hoist  locomotive  crane  for  use  in  the 
material  yard.  The  line  between  the  yard  connection  and  the 
gravel  pit  was  double-tracked  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  20  or  more  gravel  trains  which  were  operated  each  day. 
The  operation  of  these  trains  on  the  main  line  was  safeguarded 
by  issuing  train  orders  for  each  one  and  placing  a  pilot  on  each 
engine.  In  making  the  till  for  the  yards,  trestles  were  built 
under  the  hump*  and  in  all  tills  exceeding  12  ft.  The  trestle 
under  ti  e  hump  was  built  to  the  grade  of  the  runaround  track 
and  the  additional  material  was  placed  by  raising  tracks  on  this 


Stock  Piles,  Cement  House*,  Mixer  Plant  and  Distributing 
Tower  at  Elevator. 


fill.  For  the  yard  tracks,  the  til!  was  started  under  the  track  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard  and  this  embankment  was  widened  on 
both  sides  by  spreading  and  shifting  tracks.  No  system  of  cross 
drainage  was  laid  in  the  construction  of  thejc  yards,  but  in  each 
of  the  streets  crossing  the  site  of  the  yards,  which  were  closed 
when  construction  work  began,  a  culvert  was  laid.  In  order  to 
secure  an  outlet  for  this  drainage,  a  24  in.  sewer  almost  four 
miles  long  was  built.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  with  the 
drainage,  it  is  possible  that  a  system  of  subsurface  cross  drain- 
age will  be  installed. 

The  yard  tracks  are  laid  with  soft  lie*  untreated  and  new 
scond  grade  85  lb.  rail  on  ladders  and  humps  and  rclaid  75  lb. 
and  1*5  lb.  rail  for  yard  and  thoroughfare  tracks.  All  switches 
will  be  tie  plated.  No.  7  turnouts  will  lie  used  with  1  deg.  curves 
beyond  the  frog  point 

Four  subways  will  be  built  under  the  humps,  three  for  foot- 
ways and  one  for  two  engine  tracks.  The  latter  structure  is 
being  huilt  on  a  skew  of  52  dec  29  min..  requiring  an  unusual 
design  of  abutments  anil  retaining  walls,  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  drawines.  As  shown  in  these  drawing*,  the 
abutments  arc  offset  between  tracks  forming  square  bridce  seats 
on  which  are  carried  deck  plate  girders.    The  span  is  63  ft.  face 


to  face  of  abutments.  Reinforced  concrete  is  used  for  these 
abutments,  and  in  order  to  insure  stability,  a  system  of  concrete 
struts  or  tie  rods,  shown  in  the  plan,  was  included.  The  foot- 
ings arc  supported  on  wooden  piles  spaced  about  3  ft.  x  3  ft.  6 
in.,  with  a  row  of  batter  piles  3  ft.  apart  driven  under  the  toe 
of  the  retaining  wall.  The  batter  piles  and  the  front  rows  under 
the  abutments  arc  30  ft.  long,  the  others  25  ft.  long. 

hi  connection  with  the  yard  there  i*  being  built  a  transfer 
elevator  served  by  four  tracks  alongside  the  westbound  receiving 
yard.  This  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  1.000,000  bushels,  and  is 
being  built  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  receive,  clean,  and  load  out  12  cars  an  hour  at  this  ele- 
vator, and  to  dry  1,000  bus.  of  grain  an  hour.  The  storage  ca- 
pacity will  tic  secured  by  140  cylindrical  concrete  bins  so  that 
the  individuality  of  grain  passing  through  the  elevator  can,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  maintained.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
plant  provides  for  the  possible  increase  of  capacity  to  15,000.000 
bushels.  The  elevator  machinery  will  all  be  electrically  operated. 

In  the  construction  of  this  elevator  an  extremely  complete 
r.nd  well  designed  concrete  mixing  plant  was  used.  Two  28 
cu.  ft.  Smith  mixers  were  installed  alongside  the  building  with 
towers  equipped  with  elevating  buckets  and  distributing  spouts. 
Narrow  gage  tracks,  on  which  were  operated  1  yd.  dump  cars, 
connected  these  mixer  towers  with  the  material  piles  alongside 
the  standard  gage  spurs  and  cement  houses,  each  of  the  latter 
having  a  capacity  of  1,500  bbls.  In  operating  the  mixer  plant  a 
narrow  gage  car  was  tilled  with  a  specified  amount  of  aggregate 
at  the  material  piles  and  pushed  up  to  the  cement  house  in  front 
of  which  was  a  platform  level  with  the  top  of  these  cars.  Here 
the  required  amount  of  cement  for  the  aggregate  contained  in 
the  car  was  dumped  and  the  entire  mixture  was  pulled  up  an 
incline  to  a  platform  above  the  mixer  from  which  the  charge 
could  be  placed  in  the  mixer.  The  mixer  dumped  into  the  ele- 
vating bucket,  which  was  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  hold  the 
entire  mixer  batch  and  which  was  dumped  into  a  hopper  feeding 
the  distributing  spouts  by  a  man  stationed  at  the  top  of  the 
tower.  The  construction  of  the  head  houses  and  bins  required 
from  16,000  to  18,000  yds.  of  concrete.  With  each  of  the  plants 
described,  it  was  possible  to  place  about  250  yds.  in  a  ten  hour 
shift  and  the  average  was  not  less  than  200. 

A  special  jack  for  raising  the  forms  used  in  construction  of  the 
cylindrical  storage  bins  was  developed  by  the  contractors,  and 
has  now  been  made  standard  by  them  for  this  work.  This  jack 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  It  consists  of  two 
6  in.  x  6  in.  timbers  placed  over  a  section  of  the  form  about 
4  ft.  high  and  rigidly  connected  to  it.  These  timbers  are  yoked 
together  at  the  top,  and  through  this  yoke  extends  a  1  in.  rod 
about  8  ft.  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  finished  concrete  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  form. 
Ry  operating  the  screw  in  this  yoke  the  entire  form  is  raised, 
the  downward  thrust  being  carried  by  the  hardened  concrete. 
Four  of  these  jacks  are  commonly  used  on  a  tank  of  14  ft.  4  in. 
diameter.  The  lift  is  ordinarily  12  in.,  although  sometimes  the 
forms  are  moved  for  distances  not  exceeding  4  in  This  work 
was  handled  by  the  Barnett  &  McQueen  Company,  Minneapolis, 
specialists  in  elevator  construction. 

The  contract  for  grading,  track  laying  and  subway  construc- 
tion was  let  to  Foley  Brothers.  Welch  &  Stewart.  The  grading 
and  track  laying  was  sublet  to  the  John  Marsch  Construction 
Company.  The  engine  house  and  other  buildings  in  the  yard 
were  contracted  for  by  the  Lyall  Mitchell  Contracting  Com- 
pany. The  work  was  handled  under  the  general  supervision  of 
J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  and  Frank  I-cc,  principal  assistant 
engineer.    W.  P.  Pender  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  work. 


Nrw  Line  is  int.  Uganda  Protectorate .-•  The  47-milc  Jinja- 
Kakindu  Railway  from  Jinji.  on  Lake  Victoria,  to  Kakindu. 
toward  Lake  Kioga.  was  formally  opened  for  freight  traffic  on 
January  1.  This  railway  will  form  an  important  link  in  the 
rail,  river,  and  lake  service  between  Cairo  and  Mombasa. 
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THE  FOREMAN  PROBLEM.* 

By  A.  Swart7,. 

Engirccr.  Maiitcrarcr  of  Way.  Toledo  Railway*  &  light  Ce..  Toledo,  O. 

A  track  foreman  Unlay  must  l>c  better  educated  than  lie  was 
year*  ago.  His  duties  require  tlial  lie  Ik-  in  closer  touch  with  the 
public  at  large,  as  well  as  better  informed  on  the  laws  of  different 
states  which  require  thing*  of  railways  that  years  ago  were  not 
thought  of.  As  the  territory  em  of  the  Mississippi  river  be- 
comes more  thickly  populated,  the  source  of  supply  of  section 
foremen  naturally  decreases,  for  the  average  young  man  today 
looks  upon  this  position  as  a  menial  one.  This  is  a  wrong  view 
of  the  matter,  for  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  railways 
will  pay  salaries  more  commensurate  with  the  ability  demanded 
of  the  section  foreman.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  interest 
young  men  in  this  question,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  this  if  road- 
masters  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  small  towns  on  their  divi- 
sion, trying  to  tind  young  men  who,  if  they  sec  before  them  in 
two  or  three  years  a  position  which  will  give  them  $65  to  $75  per 
month  can  be  talked  into  going  on  the  section. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  on  each  section  a  leading 
man,  who  is  paid  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day  more  than  the  rest, 
because  of  his  trustworthiness  and  capability.  This  man  should 
be  allowed  ten  hours  pay  per  day  all  the  year  around,  and  if 
extra  time  is  to  he  put  in,  he  should  be  given  a  chance  for  the 
extra  money.  A  foreman  who  is  properly  talked  to  is  usually 
very  glad  to  help  a  young  man  and  teach  him  how  to  run  a  sec- 
tion gang,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  all  reports  necessary.  One 
of  ihe  duties  of  this  tirst  man  should  be  to  handle  the  gang  and 
reports,  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreman.  A  good  class  of 
young  men  to  interest,  are  the  teachers  of  country'  schools.  They 
are  generally  educate*!  enough,  and  know  the  people  in  their 
district  well  enough  to  become  good  foremen,  provided  of 
course  tlicy  are  physically  able  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  of  the 
greatest  hardships  for  a  section  foreman,  is  his  reports.  They 
scare  the  ordinary'  individual,  even  though  for  a  man  of  ordinary 
education  they  are  very  simple  to  make.  The  prevalence  of 
foreign  labor  on  railways  today  requires  a  man  who  has  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  which  is  generally  one  of  the  perquisites  of  a 
school  teacher,  and  this  surely  is  more  marked  in  a  man  with  a 
fair  education.  Foreign  labor  will,  if  handled  with  discretion, 
do  good  work,  but  if  handled  by  a  strong-minded,  uneducated 
person,  will  not  give  good  results. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  attached  to  a  foreman- 
ship,  which  requires  an  honest  man.  The  average  foreigner  is 
not.  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  proper  man  to  trust  with  such 
responsibility,  although  there  are  cases  where  Italians  or  other 
classes  of  foreign  laborers  have  l>ccn  developed  into  very  fair 
track  foremen. 

It  has  been  the  practice  on  the  Erie,  with  which  I  served  until 
recently,  to  give  the  leading  man  more  pay  than  the  rest  of  the 
laborers.  The  roadmastcrs  themselves,  watch  this  matter 
closely  and  keep  in  touch  with  such  men.  When  extra  gang 
work  is  at  band,  these  men  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  small  squad 
doing  the  more  unimportant  work  and  their  results  are  watched. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  man  will  make  a  lit 
foreman  or  not.  lor  in  no  other  place  will  a  man's  patience  be 
tried  as  with  an  extra  gang.  A  division  engineer  should  know 
these  men  just  as  well  as  bis  roadmasters.  so  that  the  question 
which  is  so  vital  to  him  may  be  properly  taken  care  of 

One  of  the  things  which  will  help  educate  foremen  is  for  the 
railway  to  develop  certain  rule*  or  practices  which  can  be  put  in 
a  printed  form  and  distributed  to  the  foremen  The  tirst  man 
should  have  access  to  these  forms  so  that  he  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  practices  and  rules  of  the  railway  for  which  he 
is  working.  This  naturally  results  in  a  uniformity  of  practice 
over  the  entire  road,  so  that  the  foreman  or  a  tirst  man  may  be 
transferred  to  any  section,  taking  up  the  work  where  it  was  left 
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off.  and  under  ordinary  conditions  be  sure  of  the  men  working 
for  him  being  able  to  carry-  on  the  work  without  any  very  great 
change  in  the  method.  Meetings  should  be  held  occasionally  to 
see  if  the  men  themselves  have  developed  any  ideas  which  would 
be  well  to  use  on  the  whole  system  or  on  one  particular  divi- 
sion. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ENGINEERING  ARTICLE8 
SINCE  MARCH  14. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men.  and  to  which  rciders  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  regular  weekly  issues  of 
the  Railway  .-igc  Gazette  since  March  14.  1913: 

Important  Improvement  Work  on  the  C.  M.  &  St-  P.— A  typical  example 
of  the  double  track™?  and  grade  revision  which  is  being  undertake  n  on  a 
considerable  mileage  of  central  western  loads  i-  thrt  of  the  <  .  M  (.  St  P. 
on  it.  Martin*,  and  flak**  divi-un.  The  met  iinufual  feature  of  this 
work  was  the  very  extentire  use  of  drug  Ji  c  excavator..  The  enginee-im* 
fcaturer  of  thi«  improvement  work  Here  d-srribrd  and  illustrated  in  ihe 
Ltue  of  March  Jl.  page  «?J. 

New  Classification  Yard  at  (  hie-ago.-  Flat  .  have  ju>t  been  announced 
by  the  Kelt  Railway  of  Chicago  for  enlargtrg  the  clearing  yard  to  a  capa 
rit)  of  IJ.O0O  cars,  which  will  make  it.  tu  tar  as  \r  known,  Ihe  large-:  hump 
yard  in  the  world  The  plan,  for  this  eihived  yard  were  given  in  ll.e 
issue  »f  March  :i.  page  «7V. 

Repott  m  ('den  Loch  lierailment— An  atitlract  of  the  Interstate  t  orn 
merre  <  ntnmissiott  report  on  the  derailment  of  a  passcngci  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railrond  at  (Hen  I  nth.  !'»..  which  include,  the  rctumntcrda 
tion.  of  the  commission's  representatives  a,  i.i  mrpection  of  iter!  bridge*, 
wan  published  in  the  i'.ne  of  March  2*.  page  747. 

Economical  Limit,  of  tirade  Reduction,  by  Walter  l.oring  Webb  —  Tin. 
paper  presented  a  very  complete  dUcunion  of  the  factor,  entering  into  ati 
analy-i*  of  train  r.M.tnnce.  and  their  respective  importance,  It  wa*  pub. 
lislied  in  the  issue  of  Match  J*,  page  7 SO.  An  editorial  camm.ntn  g  .>„  thi. 
subject  appecred  ,„        ,a,nt  jlM11% 

A  Novel  Design  for  a  High  Abntinci  t.  An  unusual  deign  for  nr.  abul 
ment  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  which  is  known  as  a  pier  abutment.  *t  de- 
scribed hy  E.  F.  Acker itutn.  assistar  t  engineer,  in  Hie  i.-ue  of  March  JS. 
page  759. 

The  .Sand  Patch  Tunnel  Improvement..  The  construction  "f  a  new 
double  ttack  tunnel  on  the  Italtimrre  &  Ohio  at  S.lnd  Patch,  pj,  ,  »|,icli  „a, 
complicated  by  two  iliuilrw  slide,  .  vet  the  csi.tillg  single  track  tunnel, 
was  de.rril.ed  in  the  issue  of  April  \,  |Klge  7s'<. 

The  Design  of  Corctet.  •  «•  Heir  forced  tress  Ties.- -Paul  M.  la  Ita.h. 
assistant  engircer.  Chicago,  Rock  Dland  A  Pacific.  Chicago,  pre.emed  a 
discussion  of  the  mechanics  le  lie  considered  in  the  dr.ign  nf  ir<  '-ties  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  puhli.hed  in  the  issue  of  Aptil  11,  page  frjs. 

National  \'ahlation  Convention  t'rgrd  -A  di*cus*ion  by  II.  IVrtm,  in 
which  conceited  action  lis  Ihe  railway,  was  urged  to  make  the  ;ipprai-al 
of  railways  economical,  intelligent  and  jn'l.  was  pnhliflied  in  the  is.ue 
of  April  11.  page  Mt. 

Southern  Railway  Freight  Station  and  I  Irftre  Ituilding  at  Allnnta,  C.a.— 
The  design  and  construction  of  a  large  mtdein  freight  station  on  the 
Southern  Railway  was  de-cribed  and  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  Aptil  11. 
page  S39. 

the  Southern  Pacific  llridge  at  Sacramento.  An  unuiii.il  suing  ..pan 
h.l.  been  built  by  the  Southern  Pacific  over  the  Sacramento  river.  Sacra 
memo,  tab  It  i.  a  douhle  track,  double  deck  iHncHiie  with  a  highway 
on  the  uppet  level,  havirg  a  concrete  door  under  the  highway.  It  >*  he- 
liesed  to  he  the  heaviest  Swing  spMi  ever  built.  Ihe  structure  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  i-<ne  of  April  II.  eage  KI6. 

The  <His  Inclined  Freight  Elevator. —A  ile-cription  of  the  inclined  cle- 
vaioi.  for  moving  truck  load,  nf  freight  from  a  steamer  to  the  I'mon 
wharf  at  Huston.  Mass.,  including  the  amount  of  freight  handled  in  the 
last  three  year,  ard  the  eo-t  .  f  power.  wa«  published  in  the  ir?ue  of 
April  n.  pane  H-i'>. 


Indian  Kmi.wav  \"  ems— The  Indian  press  is  urging  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  feeder  railways.  If  all  feeders  and 
branches,  anil,  where  possible,  extensions,  were  financed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  then  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the 
railway  budget  could  lie  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  open  lines. 
The  composition  of  the  present  railway  board  is  blamed  for  the 
difficulties  at  present  attending  the  promotion  of  these  schemes, 
and  the  solution  suggested  is  the  appointment  of  a  single  rail- 
way controller,  attaching  to  the  post  a  salary  sufficient  to  attract 
a  tirst-class  man.  as  is  done  with  the  finance  member,  and  giv- 
ing him  the  full  status  of  a  menilwr  of  the  Executive  Council. 
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DESIGN  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  TRACK  TANKS* 


DlwuMlon  of  the  Location,  Length  and  Width  of  Troughs, 
the  Two  Type*  of  Heating  8ysteme  and  Roadbed  Drainage. 

By  George  W.  Vaighan, 

F.ugmecr  Maintenance  ot  Way.  Exterior  Zone,  New  York  Central  4r    IlmUon  River. 


Tile  railroads  of  England  felt  the  need  of  supplying  water 
to  moving  trains  as  far  !>ack  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  for  this  purpose  J.  Kamsbottom  invented  an  outfit, 
including  a  track  tank  between  the  rails  and  a  scoop  on  the 
locomotive  tender,  in  1861.  The  track  tank  or  trough  was  of 
cast  iron,  in  lengths  of  about  6  ft.,  these  sections  being  bolted 
together  by  means  of  flanges  and  the  ends  separated  by  strips 
of  xulcanited  rubber.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  the 
first  track  tank  ever  put  in  service,  but  a  few  years  ago  F.  W. 
Webb,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  London  &  Northwestern, 
claimed  that  they  were  introduced  on  that  road  in  1857.  and 
that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  first  equipment. 

The  first  track  tank  in  the  United  States  was  built  at  Mont- 
rose, between  New  York  and  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  was  put  in  serv- 
ice in  18/0  It  was  for  the  use  of  the  fast  Saratoga  trains  at 
that  time  and  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  hand  pump,  no 
provision  being  made  to  prevent  freezing,  as  its  use  was  dis- 
continued in  the  winter.  William  Buchanan  designed  the  first 
scoop,  then  called  a  "jerk  water."  It  was  attached  l>ack  of 
the  rear  trucks  and  the  conductor  pipe  was  placed  back  of  and 
outside  of  the  tender  tank.  The  first  track  tank  on  the  Mohawk 
division  was  installed  at  Palatine  bridge  almut  18K--,  and  the 
first  one  on  the  Western  division  at  Churchville  in  1M°2.  They 
were  first  installed  on  each  ftL  the  four  main  line  divisions  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  MichiganTfnuthern  in  18S3,  and  at  Forks 
Cieek.  Tilbury  and  Waterford  on  the  Michigan  Central  in  the 
same  year. 

The  use  of  track  tanks  on  the  main  division  of  the  N'cw 
Ynrk  Central  Lines  has  now  become  quite  general-  There  are 
14  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  between  N'ew 
York  and  Buffalo,  10  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  14  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  so  that  trains  can  now  run  from 
N'ew  York  to  Chicago  without  making  a  single  stop  for  water, 
except  at  the  terminals,  where  the  locomotives  are  regularly 
changed. 

LOCATION. 

Track  tanks  are  generally  used  on  lines  and  divisions  where 
traffic  is  dense,  From  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  water  sup- 
plied is  usually  wasted  by  the  engine  scoops  forcing  it  over  the 
sides  and  ends.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  they  be  located 
where  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  and  since  on  account 
of  the  large  waste  the  ground  under  them  will  be  continually 
soaked,  they  should  be  placed  on  ground  that  can  be  thoroughly 
and  quickly  drained, 

They  can  be  operated  and  maintained  on  light  curves,  the 
Thiladelphia  &  Reading  having  one.  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  on  a  2  deg,  curve,  but  they  give  much  better  satisfaction 
and  arc  cheaper  to  install  and  maintain  on  tangents.  The 
grades  approaching  them  must  be  such  that  all  trains  which 
arc  to  take  water  can  attain  a  speed  of  at  least  25  miles  per 
hour  before  reaching  them  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they 
should  not  tie  near  stations,  yards,  railroad  crossings,  draw- 
bridges, etc, 

TYPE. 

Many  roads  followed  the  early  practice  of  making  the  tanks 
of  cast  iron  and  bolting  the  sections  together.  The  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  had  such  a  tank  in  use  until  recently 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.    The  general  practice  now  is 

*Ah»lr«t  of  Appenxtrx  A  of  the  Report  oi  the  Cuoumttci-  <in  Water 
Service,  AmertcAn  Railway  Rnciiiec 1  '"K  ,\*soci»tioti. 


to  make  the  tank  of  sheet  steel  or  iron,  3/ltj  in.  to  \\  in.  in 
thickness,  bent  to  the  desired  form.  In  England  many  of  them 
arc  supported  on  wooden  stringers  fastened  to  the  ties,  the  top 
edge  of  the  tank  being  hent  over  and  bolted  to  the  top  of  the 
stringers,  but  in  this  country  they  arc  usually  supported  directly 
on  the  tics,  angle  and  half-round  irons  being  riveted  to  the  up- 
turned sides  and  top  edge  to  furnish  stiffness  and  a  means  of 
attachment  by  spiking  or  otherwise  to  the  ties 

The  new  standard  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
deviates  essentially  from  general  practice,  in  that,  instead  of 
the  customary  plate  turned  up  to  form  the  sides,  it  has  two 
channels,  with  flanges  turned  in,  which  form  the  sides,  and  a 
flat  plate  which  forms  the  bottom.  It  has  the  following  advan- 
tages: It  is  cheaper  to  construct,  considering  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  weight  of  material.  The  bottom  of  the  troughs  wear 
out  much  more  quickly  than  the  sides,  on  account  of  being 
scraped  by  the  scoop,  and  this  type  permits  the  renewal  of  the 
bottom  separately,  thus  saving  considerable  on  repairs.  Re- 
pairs are  made  more  easily. 

KF.PTH. 

The  Midland  Railway  of  England  has  on  its  locomotives  an 
adjustable  scoop  which  is  lowered  on  approaching  track  tanks 
to  a  fixed  point  '/j  in.  below  the  top  of  the  rail.  The  track 
is  depressed  at  the  trough,  6  in.,  the  grade  at  the  beginning 
and  end  being  I  in  360.  so  that  the  scoop  dips  automatically 
into  the  trough  about  3  in.  This  arrangement  permits  the 
trough  to  tie  made  as  deep  as  desired,  without  even  cutting 
into  the  ties. 

In  America  the  bottoms  of  the  hopper  cars,  the  brake  rig- 
ging and  other  apparatus  does  not  have  as  great  a  clearance 
as  in  England,  and  it  is  not  considered  good  practrcr1  here  to 
allow  anything  between  the  rails  that  projects  above  the  top 
of  them.  This  fixes  the  upper  limit  for  the  top  of  the  track 
tank. 

The  ties  under  the  troughs  are  usually  8  in.  thick,  and  it  is 
not  considered  safe  to  dap  them  more  than  2'4  in.  This  fixes 
the  lower  limit  for  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  tanks,  after  a 
time,  become  somewhat  uneven,  often  varying  in  height  Vi  in. 
or  more.  It  is  not  practical,  therefore,  with  a  6  in.  rail  to  in- 
crease the  depth  of  the  tank  beyond  7!i  in.  or  8  in.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  from  6  in.  to  7vj  in. 

Adjustable  scoops  are  arranged  so  that  they  cannot  be  low- 
ered beyond  a  certain  point,  that  point  being  determined  by  the 
requirements  of  any  particular  railroad.  The  pins  and  bearings 
of  the  scoop,  also  the  bearings  and  tires  of  the  tender  wheels 
wear  appreciably,  making  a  difference  in  adjustment  sometimes 
as  much  as  *4  in.  The  springs  under  the  tender  become  weaker 
with  age.  allowing  the  tender,  with  the  scoop,  to  sag.  There- 
fore, unless  the  adjustment  is  watched  closely  and  carefully 
regulated  it  is  apt  to  vary  considerably. 

The  height  of  the  tender  and  scoop  will  sometimes  vary  an 
inch  or  more  between  light  and  loaded  conditions.  Tests  show 
that  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  scoop  when  travel- 
ing at  speeds  from  40  to  60  miles  per  hour,  will  pull  the  tender 
down  from  'A  to  1  in.,  while  at  speeds  from  25  to  40  miles 
it  will  lie  affected  very  little.  Therefore,  when  a  scoop  is  low- 
ered into  a  trough  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  vari- 
ation in  elevation  of  about  2  in. 

It  is  desirable  to  adjust  the  scoop  high  enough  so  that  it 
will  not  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  troughs,  alter 
a  time,  become  uneven,  making  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  water- 
level  less  than  an  inch  from  the  top.    Observatwirs  nnliiatr-. 
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mill  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  scoop,  under  all  con- 
ditions must  dip  at  least  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  order  to  deliver  an  adequate  supply  into  the  tender  tank. 
To  meet  all  these  conditions  it  is  evident  the  track  tank  must 
he  made  as  deep  as  construction  considerations  wilt  permit. 

Therefore,  a  depth  of  7'/i  in.  should  be  used  if  a  track  tank 
of  the  usual  type  is  adopted,  or  a  depth  of  7  in.  if  a  type  sim- 
ilar to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  standard  is 
adopted,  so  as  to  use  a  standard  channel. 

WIDTH. 

The  most  usual  width  of  track  tanks  is  19  in.  This  gives 
about  the  least  clearance  permissible  in  this  country,  as  Amer- 
ican scoops  are  generally  from  12  to  13  in.  wide,  and  allow- 
ance must  be  made  of  about  2  in  on  either  side  for  swaying. 
The  Midland  Railway  of  England  uses  tanks  174-i  in.  in  width, 
but  their  scoop  dippers  arc  only  10  in  wide.  Tanks  with  widths 
all  the  way  up  to  29  in.  are  being  used  in  this  country. 

The  only  reason  of  any  consequence  for  employing  an  in- 
side clearance  greater  than  19  in.  is  to  create  sufficient  stor- 
age capacity  so  that  water  may  be  scooped  by  the  second  en- 
gine of  a  double  header,  or  by  a  second  train  following  the  first 
so  closely  that  enough  time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  refilling  of 
the  tanks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  wide  tank  is  ob- 
jectionable, as  experience  indicates  that  with  it  considerably 
more  water  is  wasted  by  the  splashing  of  the  scoop,  and  this 
is  especially  true  when  the  scoop  is  adjusted  too  low.  as  is  often 
the  case. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made  some  exhaustive  tests  in 
1906  with  its  standard  scoop,  which  showed  that  when  the  loco- 
motive was  traveling  at  40  miles  per  hour,  which  is  considered 
the  most  economical  scooping  speed,  75  per  cent,  more  water 
was  wasted  with  a  29  in  trough  than  with  one  19  in  wide. 
The  results  of  the  1910  tests  by  the  same  road  indicate  that, 
with  the  narrow  trough,  the  waste  is  much  less  at  all  scooping 
speeds.  It  requires  more  steam  to  prevent  the  wide  tank  from 
freezing,  the  difference  being  about  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
exposed  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  difference  is 
even  greater  than  the  proportions  of  exposed  surface  would 
indicate 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  made  some  tests  in 
1910  on  a  27  in.  trough,  which  showed  that  the  amount  of  water 
taken  by  the  second  engine  of  a  double  header  was  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  taken  by  the  first  engine,  in 
the  same  distance,  each  scooping  at  the  same  time  W  hen 
double-headers  are  tsed.  generally  the  engineers  arrange  that 
one  will  take  water  for  the  t'irM  half  of  each  trough,  and  the 
other  for  the  second  halt.  and.  oj  Course,  with  wide  troughs 
the  second  gets  some  additional  water,  while  the  first  is  scoop- 
ing, but  this  small  extra  amount  can  be  more  economically  sup- 
plied bv  using  a  narrow  tank  and  increasing  its  length.  This 
will  increase  the  first  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  a  very 
little,  but  will  reduce  the  expense  of  operation  quite  a  little, 
on  account  oi  the  reduction  in  waste  oi  water,  which  in  turn 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  ti  e  roadbed.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  place  at  least  three  inlets  in  each  trough,  so  that  they 
mav  be  refilled  quickly.  Enough  additi.  .nal  inlets  may  lie  in- 
stalled at  very  little  expense  to  ...  .■••tt.^lUh  the  refilling  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  is  practical  to  operate  one  train  after  another, 
so  there  is  no  excuse  for  putting  i:i  a  wide  tank  to  enable  the 
operation  of  trains  following  each  other  cS-ely.  It  t  'II.  ws. 
therefore,  that  a  worth  should  Sc  a. I  pled  tli.it  will  provide  an 
inside  cUtomuv  of  10  in 

LENGTH. 

The  lenr.li  of  t;,r...n*  truck  i.-nks  vanes  from  1.3*0  ft.  to 
2. .0(1  it.  The  sta-l-ird  \cr.j->-.  ad..-  ted  by  s.-n-o  railru.!*  are 
a  s  f.  How  <  . 

V™  Y''lV   (V,.V    '    \    M  ..I  ro    l'o  : ■■   ' 

PenmylTunia   •  **".-'••».  L  " 

M-O  ::  ■!    Kill  -    v      >f    K    '    •"  :  ''  :"; 

Mkhtam  Cnttial  -   '-JIS  •»• 

take  Shore  ft  MicbtRMI  Sou|lwr->  2.«<>0  It. 


The  last-named  road  has  installed  some  2.50U  ft.  long  in 
orHer  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  for  heavy  freights  and 
double-header*,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing such  a  long  pan  level,  it  found  it  advisable  to  cut  the  length 
down  to  2,000  ft.,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  practical  limit. 

The  most  desirable  length  for  any  road  must  be  determined 
by  a  consideration  of  the  usual  train  tonnage,  the  grades  and 
the  distance  between  track  tank  stations,  which  in  turn  is  gen- 
erally governed  by  the  available  supplies  and  convenient  lo- 
cations. 

Some  observations  were  taken  on  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River,  where  the  grades  are  moderate,  in  1910,  which 
show  that  heavy  passenger  trains  of  eight  to  twelve  cars  con- 
sume from  80  to  100  gal.  of  water  per  mile,  and  that  freight 
trains  of  about  50  loaded  cars  consume  from  110  to  130  gal. 
per  mile.  Other  observations  taken  by  the  same  road  during  a 
test,  show  that  its  standard  scoop  will  normally  deliver  into  the 
locomotive  tank  about  230  gal  per  100  ft.  scooped  at  usual 
speeds. 

The  large  locomotives  have  water  reservoirs  with  capacities 
ranging  from  7.000  to  8.000  gal.,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry'  a 
heavy  freight  train  at  least  50  miles.  On  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  the  divisions  where  track  tanks  are  used  are 
from  140  to  150  miles  long,  and  the  track  tanks  arc  from  20 
to  40  miles  apart,  the  average  distance  being  about  30  miles. 
Trains  will,  therefore,  consume  from  2,500  to  4.000  gal  of  water, 
on  the  average,  for  a  division  in  going  from  one  track  tank  to 
the  next. 

The  pans  being  1,400  ft.  long,  permit  scooping  for  a  distance 
of  1,300  ft,,  and  in  that  distance  the  scoops  will  deliver  3,000 
gal.,  which  equals  the  consumption  in  the  majority  of  runs 
In  the  case  of  those  trains  consuming  upwards  of  4,000  gal.,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  reserve  supply  in  the  locomotive  tank 
at  the  beginning  of  the  run  will  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
conclusion  is  therefore  reached  that  the  present  standard  length 
is  sufficient,  except  on  rare  occasions,  under  adverse  conditions, 
and  when  double-headers  arc  used.  The  proper  length  under 
other  conditions  could  be  determined  in  the  same  manner. 

EX  Li  SECTIONS. 

Track  tanks  are  generally  none  too  long  lo  furnish  an  ade- 
quate supply,  and  frequently  cngitiemcii,  trying  to  get  all  the 
water  possible,  will  leave  the  scoop  down  so  long  that  it  hits 
the  end  of  the  trough  Sometimes  this  occurs  at  night,  when 
the  markers  have  been  extinguished  accidentally  or  otherwise. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  prevent  interruptions  to  the  service,  it  is  desirable  to 
construct  the  end  sections  so  that  the  scoop  will  ride  over  them 
without  inflicting  damage 

The  incline  plate  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  very  short,  con- 
structed on  an  eased  curve  and  is  hacked  by  wood.  That  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  is  extremely  long  and 
solidly  constructed.  Those  used  on  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  are  of  medium  length,  the  first  two  being  backed  with 
wood  an<i  the  last  backed  with  plates  of  iron  at  the  lower  end 
and  stiffened  by  angles  throughout  lhe  remainder. 

Every  one  ..{  these  examples  is  reported  to  be  giving  excel- 
lent satisfaction  and  there  appears  to  be  little  to  choose  between 
them  It  would,  therefore,  scam  advisable  to  adopt  a  straight 
incline  <-t  medium  length,  say,  10  ft  .  the  Hailing  incline  to  be 
of  tlx  sine  length  s.  that  tr.V~c  may  I ■<■  reversed  when  de- 
sire1. The  plate  sho-,1,]  be  t  ;  m.  in  thickness  and  backed 
with  hardw.--.id  or  stilt  aiiifc  irons. 

v  i  ii'W  ;.    \  s  i>  hk  i:  \ai;v 

Every  railro.ol  that  operate*  track  tank*  in  a  cold  climate 
realm's  how  di"  cult  it  is  to  dispose  ..f  the  water  spilled  from 
seoi.pii-ji  quickly  cninieli  to  prevent  it  fr.nn  fm-.-'ng  and  heav- 
ing the  roa. II  cd.  and  throwing  the  track  .cat  .  .t  alinement.  In 
the   first   place,   the  p'ant   mn«t  be  where   drains  and 

ditches    eaii   be  constructed   that   wi'l   carry  away  the  water 
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quickly  and  thoroughly.  In  the  second  place,  the  roadbed  must 
be  built  up  or  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  water  from  seeping  down  through  it,  and  so 
that  the  water  may  be  carried  away  over  a  surface  or  paving 
that  will  not  be  easily  washed  out,  to  properly  constructed  and 
located  surface  drains,  ditches,  catch  basins,  subsurface  drains 
or  tunnels,  or  some  combinations  of  these  arrangements. 

It  is  regarding  these  details  that  the  practices  of  various 
railroads  differ.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has 
developed  its  drainage  system  further  than  most  Companies. 
Tiny  cover  the  ballast  between  the  tracks  with  heavy  Hat  stones 
and  grade  them  to  catch  basins  about  55  ft  apart.  This  paving 
prevents  the  ballast  from  being  washed  out  and  drains  the 
water  quickly  into  the  catch  basins.  Subsurface  tile  drains,  ex- 
tending longitudinally  between  the  tracks,  carry  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  catch  basins  into  underground  transverse 
tunnels,  spaced  about  333  it.  apart. 

A  considerable  percentage  o!  the  spill  always  soaks  through 
the  ballast  between  the  ties  and  between  the  paving  block*. 
If  the  subgradc  is  not  of  a  character  to  readily  dispose  of  this, 
a  layer  of  slag  2  ft,  in  depth  is  placed  below  the  ballast.  This 
allows  the  water  to  find  its  way  gradually  to  the  catch  basins 
and  subsurface  longitudinal  drains,  which  arc  laid  with  open 
joints. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Kivcr  also  lays  a  graded 
stone  pavement  between  the  tracks,  but  instead  of  removing 
the  surface  water  through  catch  Icisins  and  subsurface  drains, 
they  install  transverse  surface  box  drains  every  50  ft ,  which 
arc  very  effective  for  this  purpose,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  kept  open  in  winter.  They  install  graded  trenches 
rilled  with  cobbles  under  the  pavement  longitudinally  between 
the  tracks  and  place  transverse  subsurface  tile  drains  every  100 
ft.  This  arrangement  very  readily  remnves  the  water  which 
finds  its  way  through  the  pavement  and  ballast. 

No  figures  were  available  to  show  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  two  schemes;  however,  the  cost  of  the  former  should  cer- 
tainly exceed  that  oi  the  latter  considerably,  the  amount  de- 
pending somewhat  on  local  conditions.  It  is  pointed  out  thai 
the  tunnels  serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing  an  outlet  to 
the  drainage  system  and  an  accessible  conduit  for  the  water 
pipes,  but  the  water  pipes  can  be  installed  and  maintained  easily 
without  the  tunnels,  so  that  most  of  this  cost  should  be  charged 
up  to  the  drainage. 

It  would  seem  that  this  layout  should  be  provided  with  the 
means  to  more  readily  dispose  of  the  surface  water  in  winter, 
when  the  catch  basins  become  frozen  over,  by  the  addition  of 
transverse  box  drains  on  the  surface  at  each  catch  basin. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  layout  dis- 
poses of  the  surface  water  quickly  and  is  easily  kept  open  in 
winter,  It  will  dispose  of  the  subsurface  water  more  quickly 
than  the  other  scheme  and  is  preferable,  as  it  will  cost  less  to 
install  and  maintain. 

STF.AM    AND   WATER  PIUNT.. 

Thc  water  in  all  track  tanks  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
must  be  heated  in  winter  to  prevent  it  from  free/ins,  ihc 
amount  of  heat  required  depending  upon  the  temperature  oi  the 
supply  and  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  water  surface  ex- 
posed, the  frequency  of  scooping  and  the  method  of  applying 
the  steam  to  the  water.  The  character  of  the  heating  system 
determines  to  a  large  extent  the  arrangement  of  water  supply 
piping,  necessitating  a  consideration  of  both  piping  systems  at 
the  same  time, 

Modern  installations  comprise  in  general  one  or  more  water 
pipes,  extending  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  troughs,  with 
several  branches  connected  to  trough  intcts.  The  supply  is 
controlled  by  automatic  valves  actuated  by  a  change  in  level 
of  the  water  in  the  trough.  If  water  is  supplied  through  an 
inlet  faster  than  it  c;in  flow  along  the  trough  by  gravity,  it 
will  overflow  at  that  point,  causing  considerable  loss  without 
increasing  the  rate  of  filling.    This  restriction  is  modified  some- 


what by  the  use  of  baffle  plates  in  the  inlet  boxes  or  by  di- 
viding the  inlet,  discharging  the  water  from  the  two  sides  of 
the  pan  instead  of  from  the  bottom;  but,  at  best,  the  rate  of 
flow  is  limited,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  three  or  more 
inlets  to  each  trough,  the  number  depending  upon  the  desired 
rate  of  filling. 

At  Herkimer,  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
where  the  troughs  are  1,400  ft.  long  and  27  in.  wide,  and  sup- 
plied by  three  inlets  each,  tests  showed  that  after  an  engine 
had  scooped  full  length,  the  pan  would  refill  in  from  four  to 
six  minutes,  the  time  depending  tq>on  the  adjustment  of  the 
valves  and  somewhat  upon  the  wind.  After  one  engine  had 
scooped  full  length,  a  second  engine  following  in  one  and  one- 
half  minutes  took  one-half  of  a  normal  supply,  and  in  three 
minutes  a  full  norma!  supply.  The  reason  a  full  supply  could 
be  obtained  before  the  trough  was  entirely  refilled  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  scoop  was  given  a  deeper  immersion  than  neces- 
sary, taking  in  more  water  when  the  trough  was  lull  than  it 
could  deliver  into  the  tender. 

There  does  nut  appear  to  be  much  data  available  regarding 
the  rate  of  refilling  troughs,  but  our  observations  indicate  thai 
with  the  inlet  valves  adjusted  to  give  the  maximum  permissible 
rate  of  discharge  and  with  the  inlets  spaced  about  450  ft.  apart, 
the  trough  will  refill  quickly  enough  to  enable  trains  to  get  a 
full  supply  when  operated  on  a  three-minute  headway,  which 
meets  all  practical  requirements. 

There  arc  in  general  use  two  methods  of  applying  steam  to 
the  water  to  prevent  it  from  freezing,  known  as  the  "direct" 
and  "circulatory"  systems,  respectively.  The  former  requires 
one  or  more  pipe  lines  extending  the  full  length  of  the  troughs, 
with  branches  at  frequent  intervals,  discharging  steam  through 
small  nozzles  directly  into  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  trough. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  surging  of  the  water  in  the  trough, 
due  to  scooping  and  refilling  and  to  the  action  of  the  wind, 
so  that,  with  the  nozzles  spaced  at  intervals  of  33  it,  (as  in 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  standard),  the  heat 
is  very  evenly  distributed.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  of  the  water  at  any  point  much  above  the 
freezing  point,  which  insures  a  minimum  loss  of  heat,  due  to 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  steam  pipes,  whether  laid  be- 
low or  above  ground  are  thoroughly  covered  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  from  that  source  as  much  as  possible. 

The  circulatory  system,  as  used  at  various  places,  differs 
somewhat  in  the  details,  but  its  application  on  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  is  typical,  and  is  probably  more  perfectly 
developed  there  than  anywhere.  The  standard,  which  applies 
to  troughs  2,000  ft.  long,  shows  a  4-in,  water  main  for  each 
trough  extending  nearly  the  full  length.  These  arc  called  cir- 
culatory pipes,  and  each  has  seven  connections  with  its  trough, 
three  connections  being  inlets  and  four  outlets,  the  inlets  and 
outlets  alternating.  Steam  is  discharged  into  each  inlet  con- 
nection by  means  of  ejectors,  so  that  the  water  is  forced  to 
circulate  while  being  heated 

The  distance  between  inlets  and  outlets  is  about  333  ft.  and 
when  the  trough  is  full  it  is  not  permissible  to  maintain  a  much 
greater  depth  at  the  inlet  than  at  the  outlet ;  the  rate  of  cir- 
culation is  therefore  limited,  and  it  is  found  necessary  in  se- 
vere weather  to  maintain  a  temperature  at  the  inlet  of  ahout 
(0  deg.  Fah  ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing  at  the 
outlet.  Accordingly,  the  loss  of  heat  due  t"  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  is  much  greater  than  when  the  direct  heating  sys- 
tem is  used. 

The  troughs  must  be  watched  closely,  when  scooping  is  not 
frequent,  in  order  that  any  ice  which  may  happen  to  form  can 
be  promptly  removed,  otherwise  the  ice  will  impede  circulation, 
allowing  a  considerable  section  of  the  trough  to  freeze  up 
quickly,  with  no  means  of  thawing  it  out.  After  scooping  the 
trough  is  replied  by  means  of  automatic  valves  at  each  inlet 
connection,  the  water  being  supplied  through  a  separate  water 
main,  which  extends  to  each  inlet  pit. 

It  would  appear  that,  under  similar  local  conditions  and  re- 
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quircmcnts.  the  circulatory  system  would  necessitate  more  piping, 
and.  as  the  loss  in  heat  must  he  greater,  a  Larger  hoilcr  plant 
would  be  required,  each  condition  operating  to  increase  the 
cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  The  fact  that  more  heat 
is  required  would  also  cause  the  cost  of  operation  to  be  greater. 
If  it  was  desired  to  multiply  the  number  of  inlets,  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  installation  would  be  increased,  while  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  operation  would  probably  be  decreased,  as  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  heat  the  water  u>  as  high  a  tem- 
perature. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tnck  tanks  should,  preferably,  be  located  on  tangents  and 
where  good  drainage  can  be  provided,  also  where  good  water 
is  abundant,  and  at  sufficient  distances  from  stations  and  all 
other  facilities  which  would  permit  trains  attaining  a  speed 
of  at  least  25  miles  per  hour.  Modern  power  equipment 
is  capable  of  hauling  an  enormous  tonnage,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  still  further  increase  the  size  and  capacity  of  locomotives. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  unreasonably  in- 
creasing the  water  tank  capacity  of  engines,  the  distance  between 
trough  statirms  should  not  exceed  40  miles,  unless  other  con- 
trolling conditions  require  it. 

The  design  of  the  power  plant  required  cannot  be  outlined 
in  detail  for  standardization,  because  this  depends  much  on 
local  conditions.  Boiler  capacity  of  100  h.  p.  will,  in  general, 
heat  about  7.000  sq.  ft.  of  water  surface  in  troughs,  by  means 
of  direct  heating  system,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  water  from 
freezing  during  the  most  severe  weather  encountered  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines.  Accordingly,  four  standard  troughs, 
as  recommended,  would  require  about  220  h.  p.  of  trtiilcr  ca- 
pacity for  heating  purposes. 

Duplicate  pumps  should  l>c  installed  to  insure  continuous 
service  The  capacity  of  each  pump  should,  in  general,  be 
about  double  the  average  hourly  consumption  of  the  plant.  A 
boiler  capacity  of  from  40  to  HO  h.  p.  will  be  required  for  pump- 
ing, Pumping  may  be  dispensed  with  when  a  good  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained  by  gravity  Sometimes  the  water  is  ob- 
tained from  deep  wells  and  can  be  most  adtantagcously  ele- 
vated into  the  storage  tanks  by  means  of  the  air  lift,  compress- 
or* in  this  case  replacing  the  pumps.  Usually  water  from  deep 
\m1U  is  comparative  Is  warm,  so  that,  if  scooping  is  frequent, 
tcry  little  heat  is  required  to  prevent  freezing. 

Some  scoops  arc  very  inefficient,  and  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  best  could  be  improved.  The  design 
of  the  scoop  used  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
appears  to  be  the  best  of  any  used  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines.  Any  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  scoop  not  onl\ 
reduces  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  roadbed,  but  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  track  tanks  There  also  appears  to  lie  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  economize  in  this  way  than  in  any  other  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  troughs.  It  is.  therefore,  recommended 
that  the  design  of  the  scoops  be  given  further  consideration. 

RECOMMENDATION'S  H>H  STANDARD  PRACTICE. 

The  trough  should  be  2.000  ft.  long,  7  in.  deep,  and  having 
a  width  that  will  provide  an  inside  clearance  of  19  in.  It 
should  consist  of  two  standard  7  in..  9.75-lbs.  channels,  with 
flanges  turned  in  to  form  the  sides  and  a  flat  plate  \\  in.  thick 
and  23!i  in.  wide,  riveted  to  one  flange  of  each  channel,  to 
form  the  bottom.  The  tics  should  be  flapped  2'4  in.  to  receive 
the  trough.  This  can  be  done  safely  and  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  top  edges  of  the  trough  below  the  top  of  the  usual  100-lbs. 
rail,  when  the  trough  has  become  semiewhat  uneven,  as  it  al- 
ways does  after  it  has  been  in  service  for  a  time. 

The  end  sections  should  lie  constructed  with  the  bottom  plate 
inclined  at  an  angle  so  that  the  length  of  incline  will  be  10  ft 
The  plate  should  be  Vi  in.  thick  and  secured  to  the  side  channels 
by  angles  riveted  to  each.  The  beginning  of  the  incline  where 
the  scoop  would  first  hit  should  be  backed  by  an  iron  wedge 
and  the  balance  hacked  by  hardwood 


The  direct  heating  system  is  advised.  Since  the  headway 
of  trains  is  being  considerably  reduced,  five  inlets  to  each  trough 
should  l>e  provided  in  order  that  it  may  be  refilled  quickly 
enough.  Five  inlets  in  connection  with  the  circulatory  system 
would  render  the  cost  of  installation  excessive. 


AN   INTERESTING   METHOD  OF  BRIDGE 
RENEWAL. 


The  Chicago,  Koek  Island  &  Pacific  replaced  a  single  l rack 
through  truss  bridge  over  the  Cedar  river  near  Moscow,  Iowa, 
with  a  double-track  deck  plate  girder  structure  during  last  sea- 
son, without  interruption  to  traffic  and  without  the  use  of  any 
falsework  for  supporting  the  superstructure.  This  bridge  is  on 
the  main  line  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  which  has  been  double- 
tracked  for  several  years  as  far  as  Iowa  City,  Jowa,  with  the 


Erecting  Down  Stream  Line  of  Girders. 


exception  of  this  bridge.  Traffic  on  this  portion  of  the  line  is 
so  heavy  that  delays  at  the  bridge  have  been  frequent  and  the 
necessity  for  adding  the  second  track  had  become  very  urgent. 
The  old  structure  was  not  designed  for  present  loadings  and  in 
considering  the  plans  for  double-tracking,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  replace  it  with  one  of  heavier  design.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  J  fee  bridge  is  the  fourth  ai  this  location,  the 
three  previous  structures  having  each  been  in  service  for  20 
years.  The  first  bridge  was  built  in  1852.  being  a  wooden  truss 
structure.    It  was  replaced  by  an  iron  bridge  in  1872,  and  that  in 


Building  Substructure  for  New  Deck  Girder  Structure. 


turn  by  a  steel  truss  bridge  which  has  now  been  removed  after 
20  years'  service. 

The  old  bridge  consisted  of  five  latticed  through  trusses  of  the 
following  lengths  starting  from  the  west  end:  150  ft.  lift  in.. 
155  ft.  in.  156  ft.  /'*  in..  174  ft.  lift  in  .  and  155  ft.  $>A  in. 
As  the  old  stone  piers  remodeled  in  18°2  were  still  in  good  con- 
dition, it  was  possible  in  use  them  as  part  of  the  substructure 
of  the  new  bridge,  ami  as  the  river  is  shallow  at  this  point  and 
the  foundations  comparatively  good,  it  was  decided  to  shorten 
the  >|>an  lengths  by  building  intermediate  concrete  piers  between 
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the  old  ones  in  order  to  use  deck  plate  girders  for  the  super- 
structure. It  was  desired  to  lengthen  the  bridge  somewhat  at 
the  east  end  so  that  a  new  abutment  had  to  be  built,  and  as  the 
span  lengths  could  not  be  economically  adjusted  to  use  the  east- 
erly pier,  the  one  abutment  and  the  adjacent  pier  were  removed 
and  one  90  ft.  and  four  77  ft.  9  in.  girders  resting  on  the  new 
abutment  and  four  new  piers  were  used  to  replace  the  easterly 
two  truss  spans.  The  next  two  spans  were  replaced  by  four  77 
ft.  9  in.  girders  and  the  remaining  span  by  two  75  ft.  girders. 
The  west  abutment  and  the  three  old  piers  that  are  used  in  the 
new  structure' had  to  be  remodeled  and  extended  to  carry  the 
double-track,  and  seven  new  concrete  piers  and  one  new  abut- 
ment were  built.  These  new  piers  and  the  abutment  required 
4.500  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  piers  are  carried  down  from  7 
to  15  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  far  enough  in  alt  cases  to 
place  the  footings  a  sufficient  distance  below  the  top  of  the  bed 
of  blue  clay  to  prevent  damage  from  scour.  The  footings  arc 
supported  on  piling  in  all  cases.  The  piers  arc  from  30  to  35 
ft.  high,  the  difference  in  elevation  between  high  and  low  water 
being  about  15  ft. 

The  alinement  of  the  present  single  track  was  adopted  for 
the  new  westbound  track,  the  second  track  bring  added  on  the 
down  stream  side  of  the  structure.  In  order  to  keep  traffic  mov- 
ing during  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge,  the  old  structure 


(Sec  Kaittvay  Age  Gazette,  January  19,  1912.)  Beginning  at  the 
east  end,  as  many  rivets  as  could  be  spared  from  the  floor  sys- 
tem of  the  truss  were  cut  out  in  advance.  Two  steel  beams  with 
steel  pins  from  which  block  and  tackle  could  be  suspended,  were 
then  placed  across  the  top  chords  of  the  old  trusses  near  the 
ends  of  the  girders  to  be  placed.  The  girder  span  was  riveted 
up  and  brought  out  to  place  on  two  flat  cars  which  were  spotted 
directly  above  the  final  location.  The  block  and  tackle  from 
the  overhead  beams  were  hooked  to  the  ends  of  the  girders,  the 
lines  from  these  blocks  were  attached  to  a  flat  car  next  to  the 
engine,  which  then  moved  slowly  forward,  lifting  the  span  clear 
of  the  cars.  The  cars  were  pushed  out  of  the  way.  and  while 
the  girders  were  held  suspended  by  the  engine,  the  floor  system 
of  the  old  bridge  was  removed  so  that  the  girder  span  could 
be  lowered  into  place  by  the  engine.  After  the  placing  of  the 
girders,  the  derrick  car  dismantled  the  old  trusses,  working 
from  the  east  end.  The  accompanying  photographs  show  the 
three  stages  of  the  work,  the  first  near  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  piers,  the  second  near  the  end  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  down  stream  track,  and  the  third  beginning  to 
dismantle  the  old  trusses  after  the  erection  of  both  lines  of 
girders  About  700  tons  of  old  steel  were  removed,  and  about 
1.015  tons  of  new  steel  placed. 
This  work  was  handled  under  the  general  direction  of  J.  B. 


Dismantling  Old  Trustes  After  Completion  of  Erection  of  New  Girders. 


was  retained  in  service  and  operated  a  gauntlet  track  during 
the  building  of  the  piers  and  the  erection  of  the  girders  under 
the  new  down  stream  track.  The  traffic  was  then  turned  over 
this  track,  which  was  operated  as  a  single  track,  white  the  old 
trusses  were  dismantled  and  the  new  girders  erected  for  the 
westbound  track.  The  substitution  of  a  deck  structure  for  a 
through,  made  necessary  a  raise  in  grade  of  nearly  6  ft.  in  order 
to  use  the  same  piers.  The  approach  fill  for  this  higher  level 
was  made  Ml  the  castbound  track  by  temporarily  moving  the  old 
trusses  nearly  3  ft.  up  stream  and  the  location  of  the  new  sec- 
ond track  about  the  same  distance  down  stream.  This  gave  a 
distance  between  track  centers  of  about  18  ft  .  which  allowed 
the  fiil  to  be  made  for  the  new  approach  without  blocking  the 
operated  line.  The  length  of  this  approach  was  kepi  as  short  as 
possible  by  using  a  very  steep  runoff.  The  girders  for  the  down 
stream  track  were  placed  by  a  derrick  car  working  along  that 
track,  beginning  at  the  west  end.  When  this  line  of  girders 
was  completely  erected  and  the  approach  at  the  cast  end  con- 
nected up.  traffic  was  turneil  over  lhi>  track  during  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  old  truss  and  the  erection  of  the  new  girders 
for  the  lip  stream  track 

This  replacement  of  through  trusses  by  deck  girders  was  han- 
dled by  a  method  developed  during  the  previous  season  for  a 
similar  bridge  over  the  Iowa  ri\er  near  ColumbttS  Junction.  Iowa. 


Berry,  at  that  time  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  & 
Pacific,  and  since  made  assistant  to  the  president.  I.  L.  Simmons, 
bridge  engineer,  had  charge  of  the  design  and  erection,  and 
C.  E.  Zicgcnbcin  handled  the  field  work.  The  Cedar  Rapids 
Construction  Company  had  the  contract  for  the  substructure; 
the  American  Bridge  Company  fabricated  the  superstructure, 
and  the  erection  was  done  by  company  (or CCl 


THE   FOREMAN  PROBLEM." 


By  James  Kyax, 

Supervisor,  Chicago  A  Eartrrn  lllirnit,  Villa  Grove.  Ill 

The  prevalent  idea  that  when  a  man  is  a  track  laborer  he 
is  down  ahout  as  far  as  he  can  get  and  takes  that  work  as  the 
last  resort,  should  be  dispelled.  The  best  place  to  attract  native 
labor  to  the  track  is  on  the  sections  outside  of  terminals,  and  the 
inducements  needed  arc  good  wages  and  steady  work.  Men 
should  be  picked  from  such  places  because  at  the  terminals  the 
men  are  always  looking  to  the  better  positions  in  the  transpor- 
tation or  mechanical  departments,  and  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  hire  foreigners  as  common  laborers. 

To  keep  a  supply  of  foremen  one  man  should  l>e  picked  on 

•R»ceiveil  in  the  corneal  on  The  Foreman  Problem,  which  closed  March 
25.  1912. 
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each  section  and  paid  about  25  cents  more  per  day  than  the 
laborers.  These  men  in  the  absence  of  the  foremen  should  make 
all  reports,  kctp  the  books  and  take  charge  of  the  work.  Put 
these  men  in  extra  gangs  as  assistant  foremen  to  familiarize 
them  with  handling  large  numbers  of  men  on  construction  work ; 
give  them  a  few  months  as  time-keepers  and  then  about  six 
months  in  the  busiest  yard.  When  placing  them  on  sections, 
put  them  where  they  join  old  experienced  foremen  so  thai  in 
doubling  up  sections  experienced  foremen  will  always  be  present 
and  the  new  men  can  learn  from  them. 

Native  labor  should  always  he  paid  more  than  foreign,  and 
the  companies  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  native  lahorcrs 
Retting  the  idea  that  foreign  laborers  arc  better  paid  and  often 
furnished  fuel  and  house  of  some  sort.  When  other  depart- 
ments arc  increased,  do  the  same  with  the  trackmen,  and  you 
will  have  more  satisfied  nun.  The  further  education  of  fore- 
men should  be  accomplished  by  having  them  in  every  three 
months  to  explain  the  work  and  reports  to  them.  In  sections 
of  the  country  where  native  labor  is  scarce  the  foremen  should 
be  paid  higher  in  order  to  get  English  speaking  men  if  at  all 
possible 

PROTECTION  OF  MEN  IN  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  WAY  DEPARTMENT.' 

By  B  A.  West, 
Ki-:-.|mft»'.er,  Atchison,  Tujuki  &  Santa  I->,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
W  e  have  what  is  known  as  a  "Safety  Habit"  organization 
on  the  Santa  he.  with  local  organizations  on  each  division, 
with  representation  from  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
At  this  time  the  largest  percentage  of  our  track  laborers  arc 
of  foreign  birth,  which  is  accountable,  to  a  large  extent,  for 
the  large  proportion  of  personal  injuries  to  our  employees. 
W  ith  this  class  of  labor,  no  amount  of  experience  or  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  foreman  or  roadmastcr  will  entirely  prevent 
accidents,  but  this  condition  calls  for  intelligence,  coolness  and 
eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  supervising  officers  and 
foremen. 

In  selecting  foremen  for  work  trains  or  extra  gangs,  I  en- 
deavor to  secure  those  whom  I  know  to  bo  competent,  careful 
and  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  which  are  attached  to 
these  positions.  In  this  country  they  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language,  must  know  how  to  handle  men  and 
Ik-  able  to  instruct  them  how  to  use  the  various  tools  They 
tfvst  carefully  inspect  tools  and  cars  to  discover  and  remove 
any  defective  material.  The  foremen,  as  well  as  the  road- 
master,  must  make  it  a  practice  to  show  new  men  the  proper 
way  to  handle  the  tools,  and  especially  how  to  place  and  drive 
spikes,  as  an  inexperienced  or  careless  spikcr  is  almost  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  machine  gun  in  a  crowd  of  men.  Whenever  one 
has  to  use  inexperienced  men  as  spikers.  they  should  be  placed 
by  themselves  where  there  is  no  danger  of  flying  spikes  hit- 
ting other  men 

W  hile  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle  men  who  do  not 
understand  our  language.  :ind  probably  do  not  comprehend  a 
word  one  s«>s.  much  can  be  accomplished  by  being  patient  and 
persevering  and  giving  many  object  lessons,  A  foreman  who 
li.-s  no  symrathv  for  the  man  who  does  not  speak  "United 
States."  and  cares  little  whether  those  men  are  crippled  or  not. 
should  be  promptly  discharged. 

Anions  the  most  eomm  in  forms  of  carelessness  are  running 
hsrnl  cars  m  foggy  weather  or  at  night,  toing  through  deep 
cuts  on  curves,  and  crossing  long  trestles  where  the  view  is 
obstructed,  without  flagging;  overloading,  hand  cars  with  men 
or  mining  tin  m  at  too  high  speeds,  etc.  In  handling  rail  or 
other  heavy  material,  it  is  advisable  not  t»  allow  talking  by 
other  than  the  foreman,  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
send  "tit  a  red  flag,  a  man  should  be  s,tt<  who  can  speak  Kiig- 
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lish.  or  if  there  are  none  such  in  the  gang,  the  man  sent  should 
carry  a  note  from  the  foreman  telling  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
struction and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Each  cngmeman  stopped 
by  this  flagman  should  be  required  to  sign  the  note  before 
proceeding. 

In  operating  hand  cars  I  have  found  il  advisable  to  limit 
the  number  of  men  on  one  car  to  10,  including  the  foreman, 
anil  ouc  man  should  always  ride  backwards  in  order  to  watch 
for  trains  coming  from  the  rear.  Racing  should  never  be  per- 
mitted, and  where  there  is  more  than  one  car  they  should  be 
run  at  least  200  ft.  apart. 

Track  jacks  should  never  he  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  rail 
and  they  should  always  be  set  vertically  to  avoid  throwing  the 
track  out  of  line.  The  man  operating  the  jack  should  be  fully 
instructed  regarding  its  working,  so  that  it  can  be  removed 
quickly  if  necessary, 

All  material,  tools,  hand  cars,  etc.  should  be  placed  far 
enough  from  the  track  so  that  they  will  not  be  struck  by  pass- 
ing trains.  In  this  country,  with  almost  continual  winds,  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  keep  frogs,  switches,  guaril 
rails  and  flangeways  at  crossings  free  from  drifting  sand  and 
debris,  for  frequently  accidents  result  from  lack  ol  attention 
here.  ■ 

Work  about  steam  shovels  is  dangerous  at  best,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  blasting  has  to  he  resorted  to.  The  foreman,  as 
well  as  the  train  and  engiiutecii  must  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
injury  to  laborers  for  the  risks  from  an  unexploded  shot,  from 
material  falling,  and  from  working  about  trains  is  great. 

The  maintenance  of  way  employee  is  subject  to  special  risks 
when  working  about  wrecks.  At  such  times  he  must  go  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions  and  remain  until  the  line  is  open 
for  traffic.  A  foreman  should  be  very  careful  never  to  send 
a  man  to  work  under  or  around  cars  unless  they  are  well 
blocked  to  prevent  their  overturning  upon  him.  It  is  also  es- 
sential that  the  work  is  well  lighted  at  night  to  prevent  the  men 
stumbling  over  objects  in  iheir  way.  The  most  intelligent  men 
should  be  used  in  more  dangerous  places  because  of  their  abil- 
ity to  comprehend  the  danger  and  to  avoid  too  great  risks. 

In  handling  outfit  cars  for  extra  gangs  I  have  found  it  ad- 
visable, where  possible,  to  place  these  cars  on  tracks  thai  are 
not  used  or  to  spur  them  out.  All  bunk  and  commissary  cars 
should  open  from  the  side  opposite  the  main  line  or  passing 
tracks  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  train  employees  fall- 
ing over  steps  or  rubbish  at  the  camps.  In  this  waj  the  cars 
will  also  present  a  neater  appearance  from  the  main  line. 
W  here  cars  are  liable  to  be  moved  at  any  time,  men  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sleep  under  them  or  to  make  swinging  heds 
on  the  truss  rods.  Xo  wood  or  other  material  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  stored  under  the  cars  where  it  might  fall  onto 
the  track  during  the  movement  of  the  cars 


COMBINED  SIGNAL  AND  TRACK  MAIN- 
TENANCE, 


The  (  hicago  &  Alton  has  just  combined  the  maintenance  of 
track  and  automatic  signals  on  30  miles  of  its  heavy  traffic  main 
line  between  BloominKton.  111  .  and  Odell  In  this  cx[>crimcntal 
plan  the  position  of  the  signal  maintainer  who  in  the  present 
organization  has  supervision  over  the  signals  on  abut  15 
miles  (,f  line,  is  abolished  and  the  work  divided  between  the 
section  foremen  on  the  individual  sections.  The  division  super- 
visor of  signals  will  continue  to  have  the  same  duties  as  for- 
merly, and  will  instruct  the  section  foremen  in  all  details  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  signals.  The  pay  of  the  section 
foremen  has  been  raised  from  $60  to  $70  per  month,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  this  way  a  better  class  of  section  foremen  will 
be  obtained,  while  :it  tin-  -ame  time.  ;he  performance  of  the 
s'.gnals  will  be  improved,  to  the   concentration  of  all 

duties  affecting  them  urdi  r  ore  i,  -reman 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  SECOND  HAND  RAIL. 

Outline  of  Method  Used  for  Grading  and  Handling  the  Many 
Weight*  and  Patterns  of  Relaying  Rail  on  a  Large  8ystem. 

By  Jay  Slk. 

The   nciximic.il   distribution   ami    iatidling   of   second-hand     t-on     The  following  instruction-,  are  lit  basis  on  which  this 
rail  on  large  systems  is  a  matter  that  requires  close  attention,     rail  is  inspected: 
and  presents  an  opportunity   iur  much  waste  of  saving.     1  he 

•  .         ,  .  SIXES   HK  CI.ASileVISt,  AND  INSPECT  I  N«   SECUXD-H AXt>  RAIL. 

rail  question  has  been  very  prominent  for  the  past  few  years, 

the  glare  of  talent,  however,  being  focused  upon  the  material  A  second  hand  rail  is  any  rail  irrespective  of  grade  or  qual- 

until  it  is  purchased  and  in  service.    The  inspection  and  dis-  ity  that  has  been  used  in  track. 

irilniti.  n  oi  rail  released  in  relaying  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  Ail  rail  released  by  relaying  will  be  classified  and  marked, 

men  in  subordinate  positions,  on  many  railroads.    It  is  to  the  according  to  the  grade,  in  one  of  the  following  seven  ctassi- 

handiing  of  this  rail  that  the  following  pertains :  ncution* ; 

Most  large  railroad  systems  have  resulted  from  the  combi-  Number  one — rn~iked  by  one  »uip   i 

nation  ot  small  independent  Imcs.  by  virtue  of  whieh  there  «™,kTd  by  .t''^'!.^ 1 1 1 ! ! 1 ! ".  1 ! !  1 : ". : : : *.  A~ 

have  resiilled  properties,  with  a  vaiietv  .if  standards  for  build-  Number  three- marked  by  three  .nip...  HI 

...             ,         ,                ,       ,,'    ,      ,       ,          ,       ,  .  Number  three  saw— marked  by  three  tttlfr*  mil  .lo-li  lit— 

ings,  bridges  and  track  materials.     H  itti  the  demands  of  in-  Serup— in*iked  by  crow.  x, 

creased  business,  many  buildings  and  bridges  are  found  to  be  K*^'™'  ra"-mi,l"a  by  <lrclc ° 
inadequate,  and  are  then  replaced  by  o:hers  of  the  adopted  /Number  one  rail  is  second-hand  rail  suitable  for  renewals  in 
standard  for  the  larger  system,  the  salvage  in  cither  case  /  main  tracks;  also  rail  that  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
being  of  comparatively  little  value,  as  the  materials  recovered/  frogs,  switches,  etc.  Xumbcr  one  rail  must  be  24  ft.  or  over  in 
are  seldom  used  again  in  the  same  sort  of  construction.  With!  length  for  use  in  main  lines.  Calipered  rail  from  the  rail  saw 
rail,  however,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.     \Vhcn\  vvdljjradc  as  number  one. 

the  requirements  of  service  demand  heavier  steel,  the  lighter  /rX  umber  one  saw  rail  is  second-hand  rail  which,  after  sawing, 
rail  released  in  relaying  is  transferred  to  secondary  main  and  /  will  produce  a  number  one  rail  as  outlined  above.  Generally  the 
branch  lines,  is  used  to  repair  rail  of  the  same  weight  still  \  only  defect  is  that  of  batter. 

in  service,  or,  is  used  for  passing  and  industry  tracks,  and  /""""Number  two  rail  is  second-hand  rail  suitable  for  renewals 
it  is  repeatedly  transferred  and  relaid  until  it  is  only  (it  for'  and  repairs  in  passing  tracks,  thoroughfare  tracks  in  yards  and 
scrap  other  similar  tracks.    It  is  usually  physically  defective  rail,  al- 

<m  many  railroads  15  to  20  different  rail  sections  arc  now  though  serviceable.  Number  two  rail  must  be  18  ft.  or  over 
maintained,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  ot  these  various    *4ur  use  in  passing  tracks. 

sections  to  two  or  three  adopted  standards  is  a  gradual  and  /    .Number  three  rail  is  second-hand  rail  suitable  for  use  in  in- 
slow  process.    Such  plans  arc  being  rapidly  followed,  however,,'    dustry  and  storage  tracks,  less  important  yard  tracks,  mine 
permitting  a  smaller  stock  to  be  carried  on  hand  for  repairs  \__spiirs  and  tracks  that  engines  do  not  frequent, 
and  renewals     The  section  of  rail  that  it  is  desired  to  dis-        Number  three  saw  rail  is  second-hand  rail  that  requires  drill- 
continue  must  be  maintained  in  branch  and  yard  service  until     ing,  sawing  or  other  labor  before  it  can  be  used  in  track — gen- 
it  is  worn  out  and  frogs  and  switches  used  in  such  lines  are,  in     crally  the  result  of  broken  rails.    Number  three  saw  rail  will 
many  cases,  manufactured  from  such  rail  released  from  track,     produce,  after  sawing,  number  one  or  number  two  rail.  f 
this  being  the  only  source  from  which  suitable  rail  can  be  ob-  ^IkrajTTaTT  is  second-hand  rail  which  it  is  impracticable  jo  use 
taincd.    Railroads  also  purchase  the  standard  A.  S.  C.  F.  or  (again  in  track  on  account  of  its  physical  condition. 
A.  R.  A.  sections  that  correspond  very  closely  to  the  obso-        kcelarnntion  rail  is  rail  that  has  failed  on  account  of  some 
lete  sections  in  their  tracks.    This  rail  is  also  sometimes  used     physical  defect  within  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
for  the  manufacture  of  frogs  and  of  switches,  which  makes     the  brand  on  the  rail. 

the  reclaiming  of  the  obsolete  rail  for  the  purpose  unneces-  All  rail  under  15  ft,  in  length,  regardless  of  grade  or  quality, 
sary.  is  considered  scrap  and  should  be  so  classified.    This  rail  is  »o 

The  necessity  for  establishing  a  standard  for  the  classifying     classified  on  account  of  a  ruling  of  the  auditor, 
and  grading  of  rail  released  in  relaying  is  apparent  on  most  /^A'uniTier  one  rail  may  be  any  length  over  24  ft.   It  musi  be  of 
railroads.    By  so  doing  they  get  the  maximum  service  there  is     sound  steel,  free  from  physical  defects,  straight  as  to  line  and 
in  the  rail,  and  a  service  that  uses  anil  disposes  of  the  rail  to'    surface,  full  drilled  and  in  shape  for  repairs  or  renewals  in 
the  very  best  advantage.  main  tracks    Number  one  rail  shall  not  have  a  top  surface  wear 

More  or  less  loss  and  delay  is  experienced  on  account  of  the  of  over  1/16  in.,  or  a  side  surface  wear  of  over  3/32  in  ;  meas- 
shipping  of  rail  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  '■  urcments  to  be  made  at  the  center  of  the  surface  considered.  It 
be  used,  from  one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other.    This  rail  is     shall  not  have  a  baiter  of  over  1/32  in. 

usually  inspected  and  graded  by  division  roadmastcrs,  but  more  ^timber  one  saw  rail  is  rail  that  is  defective  only  as  to  bat- 
frequently  by  some  of  their  men.  In  shipping  rail  to  the  "•other  tcr.  and  which  after  sawing  will  produce  a  number  one  rail,  as 
fellow."  or,  off  their  territory,  the  division  men  generally  do  not     utu lined,  above. 

give  it  as  close  inspection  as  if  it  were  intended  for  their  own  Number  two  rail  is  so  classified  for  the  following  causes  and 
use.  Sometimes  they  intentionally  "unload"  on  other  divisions,  defects:  wear  on  any  surface  of  over  3/32  in.  measurement  to 
particularly  if  they  are  a  long  distance  away.  be  made  at  the  center  of  the  surface  considered;  rail  thrown 

It  is  also  found  that  there  are  as  many  different  ideas  as  to  out  'if  line  mechanically  by  the  use  oi  a  Jim  Crow  or  rail 
what  constitutes  a  number  one  rail  as  there  arc  roadmastcrs.  bender;  rail  that  has  been  used  on  curves  of  such  a  degree  that 
In  order  to  avoid  such  difficulties  as  these  one  of  the  larger  necessitates  their  being  curved  before  use;  rail  badly  pitted, 
western  railroads  has  rail  inspectors  that  inspect  all  second-  burnt  or  with  any  perceptible  head  Haw;  rail  with  slight  metal 
hand  rail  recovered  in  relaying  These  men  are  sent  out  from  flaw,  bul  not  ragged  or  saw  edged;  rail  line  and  surface  bent, 
the  office  of  the  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  and  assist  the  but  still  usable;  rail,  flange  broken,  with  only  one  piece  :-ro'<en 
division  men  in  inspecting,  classifying  and  recording  all  rail  from  the  base,  such  piece  to  be  not  over  30  in  in  length,  or 
released  m  relax  mg,  thus  securing  more  uniform  rail  classifica-     nearer  than  36  in.  to  the  end  of  the  rail;  rail  battered,  the  end 
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i  hnwing  no  other  defect ;  batter  limited  to  \'\  in.  in  excess  of 
top  wear:  rail  broken,  but  spliced  with  angle  bars.  The  short 
pieces  must  be  over  ten  ft  in  length;  rail  curve  worn  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  cannot  again  be  used  for  main  line  repairs ; 
limit  of  wear  ten  per  cent,  of  area  of  head. 

Number  three  rail  is  so  classified  for  the  following  causes 
and  defects:  Rail  badly  curve  worn  when  wear  of  ball  exceeds 
ten  per  cent,  of  area  of  head;  rail  that  has  a  ball  wear  on  side 
of  ball  of  in.  and  top  wear  H  in. :  rail  with  excessive  metal 
flaw,  ragged;  rail  with  base  broken  in  more  than  one  place; 
rail  with  batter  exceeding  J4  in.  and  which  would  produce,  by 
being  sawed,  a  number  two  rail ;  any  rail  that  can  be  used  with- 
out additional  labor  for  sawing  and  drilling,  but  which  would 
otherwise  be  scrap. 

Number  three  saw  rail  is  so  classified  for  the  following  causes 
and  defects :  Rail  full  length,  damaged,  line  or  surface  bent, 
from  which  can  be  recovered  by  sawing  a  number  one  or  two 
rail  full  length  for  track  use.  or  a  piece  of  steel  six  ft.  in  length 
or  over,  to  he  used  for  the  manufacture  of  frogs  and  switches; 
broken  l>ase  rails  with  over  one  piece  broken  from  base,  but 
from  which  there  can  lie  recovered  by  sawing  a  number  one  or 
two  rail  over  15  ft.  in  length;  rail  battered  54  in-  or  more  at 
end ;  split  end  or  split  head  rail,  where  observed  conditions  arc 
not  such  as  would  indicate  defective  steel  throughout  the  entire 


ing  to  the  weight,  the  length  shall  he  marked  on  the  ball  in 
addition  to  the  classification  marking ;  standard  marking  to  b« 
as  shown  on  the  accompanying  chart. 

Reclamation  rail  is  rail  that  shows  physical  defects  on  final 
inspection.  It  can  only  be  so  classified  when  the  relaying  is  done 
within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  brand  on  the 
rail.  Such  rails  arc  to  be  marked  and  reported  consecutively — 
the  reports  and  rail  numbers  to  correspond.'  On  the  ball  of  this 
rail  should  also  be  marked  the  month  and  year  found. 

Rail  that  is  to  be  transported  from  any  joh  of  relaying  to 
another  territory  and  there  relaid  in  the  same  position  that  it 
originally  occupied  in  track  will  be  called  "pedigreed"  rail.  In- 
spectors will  mark  the  line  rail  on  the  ball,  with  consecutive  odd 
numbers;  the  gage  rail  with  the  even  numbers,  marking  the 
number  on  each  end  of  each  rail.  "Pedigreed"  rail  must  receive 
the  same  final  inspection  as  numlter  one  rail ;  to  insure  its  being 
physically  sound. 

Inspectors  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  relaying  to  he  done.    They  must  keep  an  accurate 

Jo.  1,  Standard  length 

Ho.  1,  Lota  than  etandard  length 

)  Ko.  1,  Sow,  etandard  lonfth 

Bo.  1,  flaw,  loaa  than  atd.  length 

]  Bo.  2,  Standard  longth 

]  Bo.  2,  Loaa  than  atandard  longth 

)  Bo.  3.  8tand«rd  longth 

j  :<o.  3,  Leaa  than  atandard  langth 

Vo.  »,  8a«,  atandard  longth.  Bark  4* 

froa  and. 
Bo.  3,  8aw,  loaa  than  atd.  langth 

Scrap,  Standard  longth 

Sarap,  Leae'than  atandard  length J 

)  Roolalc, 

41  la  raport  nucber,      " '  ' 

font  105S 
IS  la  tho  yoar 
Bar*  4"  from  tha  end. 
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rail;  rail  that  has  any  defect  that  would  prevent  its  use  in 
track,  but  from  which,  after  being  sawed  and  drilled,  there  can 
be  recovered  a  numl>er  one  or  two  rail  over  15  ft.  in  length. 

Scrap  rail  includes  all  rail  less  than  15  ft.  in  length  regardless 
of  quality.  It  is  rail  so  physically  defective  that  it  cannot  be 
classified  in  any  of  the  grades  above  outlined. 

All  rail  must  be  inspected  before  and  after  relaying ;  before 
it  is  marked  or  finally  classified. 

On  the  preliminary  or  first  inspection  made  before  the  relay- 
ing begins  rail  inspectors  must  observe  the  condition  of  the  rail 
as  to  curve,  side  and  top  wear,  batter,  head  flaws  and  condition 
of  line  and  surface.  Only  such  rail  as  will  grade  number  one 
is  to  be  marked  at  this  time:  marking  to  be  done  by  crayon 
on  the  gauge  side  of  the  web  near  the  end  of  the  rail.  A  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  first  inspection  must  Ik-  sent  to  the  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way  in  order  that  he  maj  be  advised 
as  to  probable  amount  of  suitable  relaying  rail  that  will  be 
recovered 

On  the  final  inspection,  after  the  rail  has  been  released  from 
track,  the  rail  inspector  must  personally  inspect  the  base  of  all 
rail  which,  on  first  inspection,  was  classified  as  number  one.  and 
know  that  such  rail  is  physically  sound  steel  At  this  inspection 
all  rail  is  to  be  finally  marked  on  the  hall  with  white  paint. 
On  all  rail  less  than  the  standard  length  of  .10  or  .13  ft.,  accord- 


Uarklng  for 
broken  rail  uaod 
bolted,    fork  on 
flange  the  length  of 
the  long  pleoe. 


Uarklng  for  broken  roll  '».•  ■:  In  track. 
9-12  la  the  aeetlon  nuaber 
9-4-12  the  date  found 
(41)  the  report  nuaber,  form  1058. 
liarka  to  be  made  on  flange  only  and  on 
gaUIAl  of  rail. 

Methods  of  Marking  Rail. 

record  of  all  rail  released  from  any  relaying  they  inspect  j  this 
record  to  show  the  grade  and  class  of  rail  recovered.  Final 
reports  arc  to  be  sent  to  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and 
division  superintendent,  showing  accurately  the  amount  of  rail 
of  each  classification. 

The  rail  inspectors  will  be  supplied  with  calipers,  straight  edge, 
tallies,  wedges,  etc  .  as  may  be  necessary.  On  preliminary  in- 
spection five  track  miles,  and  on  final  inspection,  two  track 
miles  of  rail  will  Ik  considered  a  day's  work.  Accuracy  is  to  lie 
given  preference  at  all  times. 

Without  some  standard  system  of  rail  classification,  the  in- 
spection of  rail  released  will  be  more  or  less  superficial,  ball 
inspection  In-ing  the  usual  limit  This  naturally  allows  many- 
dangerous  and  defective  rails  to  find  their  way  again  into  main 
line  track  and  has  Ucn  known  to  result  in  serious  derailments  It 
is  also  impossible  to  properly  grade  rail  in  any  other  way.  Often- 
times a  division  officer  will  classify  rail  improperly  and  ship  the 
Wrong  rail  from  his  division,  resulting  in  considerable  loss  for 
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handling  and  hauling  it  a  considerable  distance,  before  nndin« 
thai  it  is  untit  to  use  for  the  purpose  intended  Cases  arc  known 
where  as  a  small  job  of  relaying  was  being  done  the  roadmaster 
would  select  good  rail  released,  and  use  it  *'up  the  line"  to  repair 
rail  of  the  same  weight,  releasing  a  poor  grade  of  rail,  and  ship- 
ping it  to  some  order  he  was  holding.  By  the  above  system 
of  inspection  this  is  avoided  and  rail  is  of  the  same  grade  over 
the  entire  system. 

A  rail  yard  was  built  on  each  division,  generally  at  head- 
quarters, in  which  is  stored  all  rail  recovered  from  repairs  and 
relaying,  except  that  which  is  sent  to  the  saw  or  the  scrap,  which 
is  sent  to  the  general  storehouse.  These  yards  arc  built  at  some 
permanent  location,  and  each  weight  and  class  of  rail  is  piled 
separately. 

AH  sets  of  skids  are  given  pile  numbers,  ticginning  with  pile 
No.  1  for  scrap.  All  rails  are  piled  flush,  the  same  end  of  all 
rails  on  all  piles  l>cing  marked;  that  is  all  marking  of  each  pile 
is  at  the  same  end.  and  all  piles  in  the  yard  arc  marked  at  the 
same  end.  Rails  are  not  '  balled  in."  No.  3  saw  rail  may  be 
mixed  in  piling,  but  all  other  rail  is  kept  separate. 

The  reclamation  rail  is  piled  separately  only  one  tier  high,  and 
in  consecutive  order,  according  to  reported  failure.    The  Hum- 


Layout  of  Rail  Yard  with  Details  of  Skid.. 

!*r  three  saw  rail  is  piled  separately  a*  to  classification  only,  no 
effort  bring  made  to  keep  separate  the  various  weights  All  rail 
that  is  to  be  sawed  is  generally  sent  to  the  rail  saw  at  once. 

The  division  superintendent  makes  a  monthly  report  of  the 
rail  on  hand  available  for  shipment,  showing  the  weight  and 
grade.  Its  disposition  is  handled  by  the  engineer  maintenance 
of  way.  who  orders  it  from  one  division  to  another,  or  for  use 
on  the  division,  as  required.  He  has  in  his  possession,  at  all 
times,  the  information  as  to  the  grade  of  rail  available,  so  that 
he  can  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  By  having  these 
rail  yards  located  on  each  division  much  of  the  rail  recovered 
in  relaying,  which  is  to  be  used  on  that  division,  can  be  stored 
there  with  a  minimum  haul  until  it  is  required  for  A.  K.  K  work 

The  usual  allowance  of  one  rail  every  track  mile  for  main 
line,  and  one  rail  every  odd  track  mile  for  branch  lines  and  yards 
is  all  the  "inactive  stock"  that  is  held  on  the  various  divisions. 
All  other  rail  "n  the  division  is  shown  "available  for  shipment," 
either  at  division  rail  yards  or  at  the  saw  mill  yard,  giving  re- 
source to  the  maximum  amount  of  repair  material 

In  traveling  over  almost  any  railroad  one  can  observe  more  or 
less  rail  distributed  along  the  line,  and  at  section  tool  houses. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  this  one  track  supply  alone  is 
indeed  large.  Section  foreman  sometimes  "like  the  crow"  hide 
the  material  for  "future  use"  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
never  occurs. 

The  scheme  for  the  handling  and  inspection  of  rail,  as  outlined 
above,  is  very  simple,  but  must  lie  followed  closely.    Its  sim- 


plicity may  commend  it  This  plan,  however,  was  not  produced 
on  first  trial,  hut  is  the  result  of  experience  and  trials. 

The  reasons  for  its  application  are  that  it  allows  an  easy  and 
accurate  invoice  by  auditors;  assures  physically  sound  rail  for 
relaying  and  repairs  on  main  lines;  classifies  all  rail  so  that  the 
best  distribution  can  Ik-  made  according  to  the  use  for  which  the 
rail  is  required ;  keeps  all  rail  at  headquarters  as  "active  stock," 
available  for  use  at  all  times ;  permits  grading  the  rail  the  same 
the  system  over;  and  reduces  the  haul  of  a  large  amount  of  rail 
off  the  division  until  it  is  assigned  to  some  particular  work. 


"SAFETY  FIRST."* 


By  E.  B.  Fithian, 

(General  Roarin*a-.trr.  Mi*i«oiin  Pacific.  I.tttlc  k  .  I,  AtV 

Very  few  railway  men  who  have  given  thought  to  the  injuries 
that  occur  to  maintenance  of  way  employees  will  take  exception 
to  the  statement  that  at  least  SO  per  cent,  and  possibly  70  per 
cent,  of  such  injuries  arc  due  cither  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
employees  themselves,  or  to  the  improper  supervision  of  the  fore- 
man directly  in  charge  of  the  men.  who  does  not  observe  closely 
the  action  of  his  men  and  enforce  the  rules  of  common  sense 
and  of  the  company.  This  condition  particularly  exists  in  the 
south  where  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  section  latiorcrs  arc  negroes, 
and  who.  unfortunately,  do  not  receive  the  consideration  that 
they  should  at  the  hands  of  their  foremen 

The  remedy  is  to  make  the  laliorcrs  and  foremen  realize  the 
tremendous  number  of  maintenance  of  way  employees  injured 
and  then  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  their  own  self-preser- 
vation depends  on  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  the  company, 
and  of  common  sense.  The  laliorcrs  who  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  of  various  nationalities,  are  hard  to  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  requires  time  and  persistent  effort  to  attain  the  object 
desired.  They  have  to  lie  reached  through  the  foreman  and  this 
means  that  the  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  him. 

The  foremen,  as  a  rule,  arc  men  who  have  been  in  the  service 
for  years.  Most  of  them  can  lie  readily  interested  in  any  sub- 
ject that  will  advance  the  interest  of  themselves  and  the  Com- 
pany. They  arc  particular!)  loyal  to  their  roadmastcr  or  super- 
visor, and  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  make  the  subdivision 
on  which  they  arc  located,  the  banner  subdivision  The  best 
way  to  interest  foremen  is  collectively,  and  a  meeting  once  in  two 
months,  or  possibly  oftencr,  at  some  convenient  point,  will  bring 
out  ideas  and  stir  up  a  rivalry  that  will  result  in  untold  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

A  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  number  of  injuries  in 
each  gang  of  section  men  and  carpenters,  with  the  cause  of  the 
injury.  This  record  should  be  bulletined  each  month  and  issued 
before  the  meeting  of  the  foremen,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  dis- 
cussions. Where  foreigners  are  employed  to  any  extent,  these 
reports  or  bulletins  should  be  written  in  languages  that  can  be 
read  by  all  the  laborers.  There  is  no  better  place  to  post  a  report 
than  on  a  bulletin  l>oard,  protected  if  necessary,  outside  of  the 
tool  house  where  the  laborers  are  sure  to  have  time  and  suffi- 
cient light  to  read  it. 

Finally,  we  should  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
very  best  sanitary  conditions  in  connection  with  our  camps 
The  greatest  enemy  that  the  soldier  has  to  meet  and  conquer  is 
sickness  resulting  from  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  camps. 
Similar  conditions  at  times  surround  our  camp  outfits  and  too 
often  these  are  overlooked.  The  roadmaster  and  foremen 
should  take  a  particular  interest  in  each  individual  camp,  arous- 
ing in  some  way  a  rivalry  among  the  camps,  to  have  each  outdo 
the  others  to  win  some  praise  or  comment  from  superior  officers 
as  one  of  the  l>est  camps.  This  condition  can  probably  be  best 
secured  if  closer  supervision  of  the  camps  is  given  by  the  division 
officers  and  surgeon,  with  periodical  inspections,  without  notice 
when  the  inspections  arc  to  Ik*  made. 

•Received  in  the  Safely  coniest,  which  d«">c<l  October  25.  1912. 
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1913  A.  R.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Complete  List  with  Names  of  Members  Appointed  and  Sub- 
jects Assigned   for  Investigation  and    Report  This  Year. 


The  new  committers  selected  by  the  Board  oi  Direction  of 
the  American  Railway  Enginccri tig  Association,  together  with  the 
»itb;c- ts  assigned  to  the  various  committees  (or  stud)  during  this 
year  are  as  follows  : 

COUMITTS*  IV. 

I      Kci-oit  on  and  recommend   unit   |,rr«.urc»  liliMihlc  mi  madbed  of 
.lil-:«n  in  material*,  confuting  wilh  Committee  on  Italian. 
Report  on  tunnel  con*trnction  and  ventilation 
J.     Kvonuniicv  In  roadway  labor. 

\\  .  M.  Dawley,  Erie,  chairman;  J,  A.  Spiclmfir'n,  II.  &  O.,  vice  c'liiirm  ui ; 

VVa».|  Crosby.  C.  C.  *  CV;  \V.  C.  Cunt,  M.   I'.;  Paul  Didicr.  II.  X  <>.; 

K.  I  .  Falconer,  Erie;  S.  It.  Fisher,  M.  K  a  T  ;  Frank  Merntt.  C.  C. 
a  s    F. ;       .M.  Patteraon,  C.  It.  ft  Q.;  VV.  D   rtnee,  I'niv.  of  tV:w.n.iu; 

A  t.  Prime.  1'.  R.  R. ;  M.  J.  Corr.gan,  B.  &  O.;  II.  J.  Slifet.  Con..  Eng.; 
.1    F..  Willnughby,  Caribbean  Co:.»tr.  Co.;  W.  1'.  Wiltsec.  N.  *  VV.;  I.  M. 

I'^kin..  N   P.:  K.  G.  Km™,  P.  I..  YV  ;  I..  G   Mo,p.l,y,  It.  &  A  ,  W.  II. 

I'. ■Uftn,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 

rouum.l  [i.-  -nALLMT 
t,     I'ritthrr   investigation  of  pru|>ft  depth  of  bnlbt-at  of  vanou.  kinds  to 
insuie  uniform  distribution  of  loads  on  roadway,  ronfeiriiig  with  Road- 
w  ;iy  Committer. 

_.  Re\ ise  ballast  Melton*  with  particular  icfcteu.'e  to  1  tic  use  uf  a  sub- 
and  top  ballast. 

.V  liivc.lmau-  incthiKls  of  cleaning  nlone  latlast  and  obtain  com  of  »ame 
liv  various  methodr.. 

II.  K.  Hale.  M.  P  .  chairman;  /.  M.  Meade.  A.  T.  a  S.  !•'..  vice  chair- 
»mn.  I..  W  Rahlw.n.  I.  C:  D.  P.  Ileaeh.  P.  L.  VV.;  VV  J.  Bergen.  X.  Y. 
C.  &  St.  I..;  A.  F.  BUcu.  I.  C;  T.  C.  Burpee.  Intercolonial;  O.  H.  Cfit- 
lei-dcn,  I.  *  G,  X.;  F.  T.  Dattow.  C.  IS.  a  CJ.;  .1.  M.  Eiran.  1.  C;  T.  W. 
latbcrson.  I.  R.  I.  &  P.;  II.  I..  Cordon,  II  a  O.;  C.  II.  Harris  M.  C; 
C.  C.  Hill.  M.  C;  S.  A.  Jordan,  IS.  &  <V;  W  illiam  McNab,  G.  T. ;  A.  S. 
More,  C.  C  C.  ft  St.  I.;  J.  V.  Ncobcrt,  X,  Y.  C.  4  II.  R..  S  It.  Rice, 
R.  F.  &  P.;  E.  V.  Smith.  It.  a  O.;  F.  /.  Stimson,  ti.  K.  X  I  .  S.  N.  Will, 
nuns,  Cornell  College. 

CoMMITttg    111.  ill*. 

1.  Rrport  on  the  effect  of  design  of  tie  plater,  and  irack  soikcs  on  dur- 
ability of  ties. 

-  Continue  Mud)  of  the  «trc-»»c»  to  which  crov>-lic»  arc  .objected,  and 
determine  sire  required. 

.V  Report  oil  economy  .it  labor  and  material  cffcclt-l  thTOiltti  use  of 
Ireatrd  lie*  compare!  with  untreated  ties. 

i-  A.  Downs  ].  C,  chairman;  G.  W.  Merrell.  ,\.  a  VV.,  vice  cliai  rn-.an : 
II    VV.  B.o»n.  P.  I..  VV.;  W.  J.  Burton.  M.  P  ;  E.  U.  Ja.-k....i.  It.  «\  I  >. ; 

H.  C.  Landon,  Watauga  4  Yadkin  Kiver;  I".  R.  I-ayng.  It.  a  I  .  E. ;  E  K. 

I.  ewii,  1).  S.  S.  &  A  ;  R.  I.  I'stWt.  A.  T.  &  S.  1\;  .1  (..  Si.illuiKcr.  Rut- 
land; G.  D.  Swingly.  B.  &  «).;  I).  W.  Thrower.  I.  t  ..  H.  S.  Wilgu..  V.  S. 
a  -V;  l.ooi.  Yager,  X  P  ;  E  C.  Young.  N.  Y.  P.  a  N.;  A.  M.  Ache.un. 
M.  K.  Sk  T-;  C.  C.  Albright,  Purdue  Univ.;  O.  P,  AIW,  F..,t  t-m  fh  a 
\  ail  Iluieii;  S.  IS.  Clement,  Tem.akamilig  &  Northern  Ontario 

rnM«iirr»K  «  -u«i. 
1.    Contimte  ?tu-l)   of  main  line  tufi.iuts  and  en:. -net-, 
.'.     Kejiorl  mi  the  economics  of  track  labor. 

t.  Study  the  relation  l^-t»ren  w  i>i  n  tlari^i*  anil  worn  vwilvli  irviiut., 
uuh  a  vie«  to  rorreiting  tfir  caLn.c  and  decre.ittnc  the  niunhcr  t.f  il.i:id- 
mcnt«  d-.ie  to  the  coinbiniili.Mi  of  a  w  itti  -wili.il  Jioinl  an-l  worn  t*iiT  ij » s  on 
wlieeN. 

I  It.  leiilms,  P..  .1  O..  chairman;  G.  ).  Ray.  1).  I.,  a  \S  .  vice  rli.ii.inir.; 
'■■>.■ -J.  H  Br.mr.er,  L  II.  a  O  ;  Larrrlt  ll.oi';  C  R.  I.  A  I',.  ),  M.  K. 
I  ,1,1.4.1.1.  ...  P.  H.;  T.  II  Hukev.  M.  (.:  E.  T.  llow.un,  Ka.i;..;v  Agt 
(. I.  R.  leiul.t).  M  P.:  C  Mrlhrd.  t  G.  W.j  P.  C.  Nenbrg-.n, 
Itai-g.-r  &  Ai.«.«to.A;  II.  T.  Porter,  B,  a  I.  I...  \V.  G.  R.ivr.: .  nd.  State 
fniv  Iowa;  S.  S.  Roberts.  Con..  Eng.:  I-  S,  Kos<,  C  C.  (  a  St.  J..: 
II.  R.  Sattord.  G    i    R. ;  I.'.  II.  Stein,  C.  R.  R.  ,,f  S.  J. ;  1    S  Steven-. 

ran.  ii  \t.  t  i.i.u-ii.  u  \  <i  .  i..  .!.  l"  Hugh.-,  c.  k.  i.  a  p  .  a.  h. 

>'-iiif.  K.  C  T. ;  k.  K:.>  rn-  ri  I.  A.  I  «  S  F.  .  I  1!  On  ri,  I.  C  .  R  .lie 
t.lTitrs:..!..   C"....  Eng. 

I'-wvii  n:  ii  -  n'lt  titsc«. 

I,       |Vi-.rtlt    |.:  li-.-.r-lf..    ,-V.  IIM^      IC-uri     of  i  -  r  ]  ■  I    ilf,i1    . -t-t  S<  Ur  ll  lrr|td|t 

.,i,ue.. 

tti|  -it  i:n  tl.r  liui-i.m  .1-1  i  li.sdvar.t.  -,r>  •-'  tl.e  van  .j.  detis-ir. 
■  i   i:.  i^l:l   S.-'.l-r-.   .ir..l  -.'i--;.  t'-   -:  . 

J,  k-.;-n  .■>:  r.:.r,,-.  ,:f  I  ,  U : ;  i< .  Il.-hl.l5-.  and  .i.tiitnry  f.l  .viaitirta  '-r 
:i-f-i-irii    -..jr. I  st..n--.-iV 

M:,.im.-,-  t-l.-iii-..   \  .,-i..,h ...  .-..■: -r  .1.-..:   M     A.   |:.:n.  II    a  O..  vice,  hair 

nan  :  G.    \V     A.  .(..•»•.   It.    A   <».;   I.    P.  1   •  .    B.  *    M. ;   IV    R.   C  -l.r. 

\    Y    C    .-.   II    K  ;  <  .  G    Ik!-.  <     G.  W      t     II     I  .I,..  M     R    a   I'  I 

.    :-  v.  ,  <-..-\.  r  \  -  i-'.;  g  ii.  t:,iv.i,  o  a  t  .  a  i  n  .  .i  «    R  i. 

\   P  .  II     \    i:  ■-!,  I  n.-.  \\     S.  -  ii,  P.   K.   K  .  •>    P   1.1-  '•'-:...  n:, 

I      A    I.   \V  :    I      It.   R..U..-.  G    T.  U 


.  -will,  let  w   ..ja.<    BKtrx..:.    Hi.    taun  ts. 

I.  t  - .nil. let,  report  un  formulae  tot  jse  m  determininij  the  atrength 
of  sheet  piling. 

Complete  report  on  tl.e  use  of  guard  rails  for  wcxien  bridge*  and 
tre»tle» 

J.  Report  .01  rcMtive  economy  of  repair,  and  renewals  cf  wooden 
hll-Jji-i  and  trenles. 

I.  I_  Simmons.  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  chairman;  \V.  S.  Bou  on.  11  a  O,  vice, 
chairman;  II.  Auaiill,  Jr.,  M.  a  <).;  F.  E.  Biaxll,  A.  C.  a  Y.;  E.  A. 
I  tilik.  S.  A.  1..;  E.  A.  Hartley.  M.  P  ;  II.  S.  Greenwood,  t  .  X.;  A.  O- 
Ridguay.  1).  a  K.  G  ;  II.  S.  Jaeobv.  t  oinell  Univ.;  P.  B  Motlev. 
I  .  P.  !t  ;  VV.  H.  Host,  1).  M  a  X  ;  IV  W  Smith.  11.  V  .  \V.  F.  Stef- 
ieris,  C.  &  U  ;  II.  Ii.  Smart,  G.  T.  R  .  I  .  I.  Bach.l.i.r.  B.  «  .1  .  t.  E,  Bar- 
re1t.  I.,  4  II.  R. 

.-OMMIT71B    till. — K\s  >«v, 

I.  Report  on  watrrnrooling  of  masonry  and  hri.Jgr  tVjors,  including 
i;i.-th...ti..  Coat  and  rcsulta.  with  ifelii;ilL-  n-conimeiidation*. 

-\  Report  on  ihc  elfect  of  coucnte  ...nctiirr.  of  rmring  llie  re- 
iriforciug  material. 

i.  Report  on  the  principles;  of  Je-ign  of  d.i'n  and  lemf.irced  voUTete 
retaining  wall*,  abutment*  and  trestle.. 

G.  H.  Tinker  N,  V.  C,  a  St.  1...  chairman;  I  .  I.  TI.oinp.on.  I.  C  . 
lire  chairman;  R.  Armour,  G  T..  C  W.  Boynton.  t'niv.r.al  Portland 
Cement  Co.;  T.  I..  Cotldron.  Cons.  Eng.;  I,  K  Conner.  I..  E,  a  W.; 
'.V.  A.  Clark.  U.  a  I.  R. ;  Frank  Taylor.  C.  P.  R. ;  G  \V  Hesel.  t  ].-  I_  I 
Hotchkiw.;  R.  I..  Humphrey.  Con.  Eng.;  .1.  H.  Prior,  C.  >l  a  M  P  ;  F.  E. 
Schall.  I..  \'.;  G  H.  Svrihner.  Jr.,  Contr.  Fug.,  A,  N.  lall-ot.  Cniv.  of 
Illinois.  J.  Tuth.il,  K.  C.  T. ;  J  J  Vale..  C.  R.  H.  of  N  I  ;  John  C. 
Be,e,  C.  R.  I.  a  P. 

toMMiTret  ix. — jigs...  lEKcrv  a.o  raoisiaos. 

1.  Continue  the  investigation  of  ways  and  mean,  for  securine  a  piopcr 
ouality  of  frm-e  win  to  renst  corro.inu  a,,d  secure  durability. 

J.     Concrete  and  mend   f.,t  ,ign»  and   ..gnaU  a,  compared   with  wood. 

)      I  ...Hereto   and   metal    as   cnmpair.l    nrth    wood    for    feme  posts 

C.  II.  St.  i.i,  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  }.,  chairman;  «.  k.  Boyd,  I>.  L.  k  W.. 
vice  chairuiaii ;  R.  B.  Abbott,  P,  &  R.;  I.  A.  St.  cUei.  I'.  *  t).  <_•  ;  |(  |f 
lirllmatl,  M.  P.;  Maro  Johnson,  I.  C.  K.  'I  Brown,  It,  Ji  l). ;  t.  T 
Frame,  C.  G,  \Y.;  C.  M.  Jnine.,  A.  C.  I.  ;  L.  t  .  lj»»ion,  A.  T  a  S.  I  ; 
A.  C.  Copland.  C.  &  IV;  1".  X.  C  row.:,,  P  I..  W\;  Artkur  t  n.int.lon.  ti 
r  .   I.    F.   Il.ii.lip.  It    S  |,.   Moore.  L.  V.;  J.   II    Meyers.  B.  a  t).. 

C.  H  Sdltrtone.  Erie;  \V.  V.  Sti...„r.  II  4  O. ;  \V  1 1.  WilHarns,  l. in. 
X..r  ;   B.   M    I  I.enrv.  C.  It.  A  (J. 

ensiailTTEr   a.     slr.\.l.s   ,imi  iMtjllo.KI.se. 

1.  R. fort  on  eiononiica  of  lohi.o   in  siunal  mair.trn.mce. 

2.  Formulate  and  submit  reuuiaites.  f..r  switeh  indicators,  iucludiiig 
ni.thod  uf  coin.  y. tig  mi.MWation  un  condition  of  the  block  to  c.-.i.l -iclor 
an-.l  ensmemn-, 

.1.    Invc.liiiate  and   rej.ort  on  automatic  train  control. 

Th.vs  S.  Strvrlis,  A  T.  &  S.  P.  ihiiimiin;  C.  C,  Anll.ouy.  1*.  R.  R„ 
.  ict  chairman .  A.  11.  Rud  I.  P.  R.  R  .  Ar^l  Ames.  Con.,  kng  ;  II.  S. 
Balliel,  X  V.  I  a  II.  R  ;  VV.  B.  C.iusey,  I  G,  VV  ;  C.  A.  ."nrisi-jllerson, 
X.  I'.;  C.  E.  Denr-ey.  I..  S.  a  M  S. ,  VV.  J.  Eek,  S"lilh,rn:  VV.  II 
Elliott.  X.  Y.  C.  a  II.  R.;  G.  E  I.i!,.,  K.  C.  T.;  -M.  II.  Il„,r.  Cc.na. 
}ug  ;  A.  S.  In  fall*.  '  S.  a  M.  S, ;  J.  C  Mock.  Uetioit  R.icr  T.iio..-:  Co.; 
F    P.  Pat.-n.-.!l,  B.  .V  <».:  .1    A.  IVah,„iy,  i     a  X.  W.;  VV.  B    Scott.  S.  P; 

!  .:-*„•  v.  vv rii.it.  p.  a  I..  E. 

.oiimnrr.   xi.     itiou.   ami  oraisri. 

1.  Make  a  compr.hen-ivr  >iu.lv  ..f  the  forms  in  rl.e  M..„„:,;  >.h:ch 
were  adoptci  a  iium'.cr  of  sears  ago,  and  brum  forms  up  to  ,1ate. 

.-,     t  , .tit. ... n-  .|ody  <il  tin-  o.oii..mical  nrair.icemciit  of  si  --.  >.i|-ylies, 

J.  Krcnuniuil  fea-ible  and  il.efid  Mil„t:v.-io;i,  nf  I.  I  ,  I  , -lassitcation 
artonnl   No.  o.  with    i  view   of  r.c.iriug  nnifi-mily  of  la'i.  r  o-.:.. 

a  Sln.tv  tl-e  ...l.|.  .  I  ..f  r<-|  ..tt.  -e.piin.i  |,:,  Nan-, rial  ..  --I  State  Rail 
',.  av    t  uir.tno  si  o:  . 

\1  l.  It.n..  ...  X  .  cV  imm.oi  ;  J.  II.  Milburn.  It  i  O..  .ke-ehai  rinan; 
I     M.   II,,.-..,  .     l-i.   I.  A   P.;   VV.   A.  l  (.  <;.   \\,  .  < ;,    1  Graves. 

A.   T.  A    S    i   ;   J     IV   IMI.  1     a   X.;   Henry  X.   Y.   L     .v   It.   K  . 

•V  K.  M    v.,  ,  V.  t     A  I),,  I     Ri,-oer.  M.  K.  a  I  ;  t.nv  s,- J.    I  .  W 

U    r    I  W.ii..,-|i. 

m-m  >.  i  n  I  ..   a:  i      mils  ro,      : ,-  sttosi, 

I        It-  -:-.-     l.i.s    ...  1    G.  t  :  .:,  1  .  i  -  -    l:,:,l,-.oc    .-..!..t.l.  .:    b>    the    .1  •  -ociat  I  oil 
•"•I         o.iii. I  I   •  it.-:.  an!  a'in.-r-.  tlrr......  a,  r-;.:v    seen  .Irc.r.hlc 

I-  M.-j,-.;-i  >r l-.i:    tl"-    tii-.ao  a    -.-f    hold  f-jrto. 

,  :,  ,     VVln-n   ni.iV.ng   ;,:.-l:l.:o:.,,  .    s-.,,,  ,.   [,„   railr...-,  !  lo.-.o,.,o, 
.'-I     \\  I::,:    r.aki.  k'   !     all  -Ti  ..trvr 
-  ,  I      V\  Ii-  i,    :,.    ,        ..     .-1    .        .-   ...  t.nli. 
V   L.    I':.    V-,,   It.  a   ...  c- .airman:  I     |V   A,.tl...i,..  I).  A   It.,  v.ce  cbair- 
I     H    r         I--..    II.  a  II      -     V.   C---n'-..,    N     V.   C    (,   |t     R  :  C. 
|i  n    ,v  t    .   K.  Ii  .::.-  r.  i     R    I    ,\   P  ;   K .   !  .  Robinaon.  It  R. 
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ft  P.;  Jui.  Mullen.  C.  C.  C.  &  St  I..:  B.  Herman.  Southern;  E.  T.  Reisler. 
I.  V.:  R.  P.  Block.  K.  8k  M.;  C.  E.  Lindsay.  N.  V.  C.  &  H.  R. 

roxumiE  xtu.— wait*  stavicr. 

1.  Rej.ort  on  the  design  and  relative  rc-momy  of  track  pans  from  an 
ojierattns  standpoint. 

2.  Report  on  water  treatment  jnd  result  of  study  being  made  r.f  water 
softeners  from  on  r.|>er«llo*  standpoint. 

J.    Report  on  recent  development*  in  pumping  machinery. 

;.  L.  Campbell.  E.  P.  &  S.  W„  chairman:  A  F.  IX.rley.  M.  P..  vice- 
chairman:  C  C.  Cook,  R  ft  O  ;  E.  C.  Lane,  IS.  ft  <>.;  K  H.  Games, 
K.  C.  S.:  W.  I..  Rohbock.  \V.  &  L.  E. :  A.  Mut.lec»l.  C.v.ia.  En*.;  XV.  A. 
Parker,  it.  J-  4  C    L.  \A.  S.  Lacker.  C.  M.  *  St.  P. 

coMuirrer  xiv,— i.mh  and  ii»hi.v.m». 

1.  Report  on  tyjical  situation  plans  of  .envc  r  .-lotions.  *■!  Wh 
through  and  stub  types,  with  critic.il  analysis  nf  working  rapacity,  ar.d 
include  .1  rriirw  of  the  different  rjielhods  of  estimating  then  capacity. 

2.  Report  on  developments  in  the  handling  of  irrinht  l:v  mechanical 
means 

J.  Report  <m  (level. .promts  in  the  design  and  C|»cr»1i-i.i  ol  hump  yards. 
4.    Report  <ni  track  scale*. 

C.  II.  Spencer.  Washington  Term.,  chairman;  E.  B.  Temple.  P,  B  R-. 
vice  chairman:  XX.  G.  Am.  I.  C;  II.  Bald*.!..  C,  C.  C.  ft  St  I..;  «.  H. 
Bunted,  n  &  II. ;  A  K.  ("lift.  I.  C:  II  T.  Douglas,  C.  ft  A.:  A.  C. 
Everltam.  K.  t  .  I.;  II.  II.  Johnston.  P.  I..  XV.;  II.  A,  1 -sn< .  II  &  O.: 
C.  P.  John  son.  D.  T.  &  I.;  I„  J  Mclntsrr.  N.  P.;  B  II.  Mann.  M  P.;  A. 
Mont/heimer,  K  J.  &  E.;  L.  S.  Seddon.  S.  A.  L.:  E.  E.  H.  Tratman, 
fi»«»«ircn-in(  Vera*.  XV.  L.  Webb,  C  M,  &  St.  P:  J.  ("..  Wisliart,  C.  R. 
I.  A  P.:  R.  1-rmday,  C.  C.  C  ft  St.  I..;  E.  P.  XVeatherly.  K.  C.  T.; 
C.  C.  XVcntworth,  N.  ft  XV.;  H.  .1.  Pfeifer.  T.  K.  R.  A.  St.  I..;  G.  H.  Her 
rold.  Department  of  Public  Work*.  St.   Paul.  Minn. 

commit™*  xv.— i»o»  ami  siEtL  syaecnats. 

1.  Rcpoit  on  the  methods  of  protection  of  iron  and  steel  «tructures 
against  coTro»ion. 

2.  Study  the  design  of  hm!t  up  columns,  cooperating  with  otUct  in 
vrstigator*  ami  committee*  of  other  societies 

3.  Report  on  design  and  lcng1h  of  tnrntahles. 

4.  Report  on  the  relative  economy  of  various  types  of  movable  bridge, 
for  vary:nft  lengths  of  spans. 

A.  J.  Ilimcs  N,  X'.  C,  ft  St.  L.,  chairman;  O.  E  Scll.y.  C.  t".  '  ft 
.Sc.  I.  ,  vice  chairman;  J.  A.  Bohland.  G  N. ;  A.  W.  Buel.  W.  M-;  Charles 
Chandler.  1  C:  C.  t.  Crandall.  Cornell  fniversiiy;  J-  E.  Crawford. 
K.  4  XV.;  J.  E,  Creiner,  B.  A  O.;  XV.  II.  Moore,  N.  Y,  N.  H  *  II.: 
A-  V.  Reicbmano.  American  Bridge  Co.;  < ..  E.  Tebbetts,  K.  (".  T.;  L.  F. 
X'an  Hagcn,  l'niv.  of  XVisconsin;  1".  ....  Dufour,  L'niv.  of  llliiioi»;  C.  E. 
Smith.  M.  P.;  I.  F.  Stern.  Cona.  Ens  ;  F.  E.  Tiiritcaute,  l'niv,  of  XV  i>- 
con«n;  A.  XV.  Carpenter.  N.  Y.  C.  Jt  II.  R  ;  XV.  R.  Kd«  ar.l»,  M.  &  O. ; 
A.  R.  Raytr-er.  P  &  I.   F-. ;  XVilliam  Michel.  II.  V. 

i  iNMitrtt  a.  [.—economics  or  aait-war  i-o«Ttosi. 

1  t  ,,.itii  i  e  the  ituiiy  of  amlj'Mv  of  operatina  account*  affected  by 
chanoe*  ir.  the  phyMval  cltar»cleri*tic*  of  location  with  »(>ccial  attempt  to 
reach  a!  t:,.'?  :.!,  ^o«ihlc  vome  approximate  value*  fur  KT;i:ltent,  distance, 
rive  an.]  f-.ll,  .- ml  curvaf.ire,  in  order  to  «>«iat  the  loll  engineer  with 
reference  to  the  tpicftioTis  of  relative  value*  of  location. 

R,  X.  Bcgien.  B.  *  <>..  chairman;  C.  P  Howard,  Con*.  Eng..  vice 
chairman.  A.  K.  Sin. riled.  C  R.  I.  St  P.  I  K,  II.  Alfred.  P.  M.;  A.  C. 
I.iennil:  1-.  XV  tiicen.  1.  St  A.:  P.  M.  I*  Bach.  C.  K.  I.  4  P.:  F  XV. 
Smith,  <  .  C  <:.  4  St.  I...  II.  J.  Simmons  E  P,  St  S,  XV..  XV.  I..  XVebb. 
Com.  Enc. :  M  A.  Z»ok.  Cona.  En*.;  J.  !•'.  Hum*.  I..  &  X.:  E.  C. 
Schtnidt.  Erne,  of  Illinois:  I.  ('.  Hartley.  C.  &  E.  ].:  I.  C.  Sullivan, 
C.  P.  R  :  C.  XV.  P.  Ram^y.  C.  P.  R  .  J.  dcX.  Macomb.  A  T.  k  S.  F. 
coaivtiTrrc  xvn.  -wuon  ratsKavariitN. 

1,  Cjntir.Me  investigation',  of  the  .net.l)  as  a  p<r«ei vativc  of  oil  from 
water  pal  ani  the  use  of  lehto-d  coal  tar  in  creo*otr  oil. 

2.  C  ntlitv.ic  the  compilatinn  of  a\nila(ile  information  from  service  tevts. 
i.     C.ir.tinue  the  investiitativn   of   tile  proper   Kioi:pinK  of  the  different 

timber*  f..r  ..utr^cptic  treatinetit.  conferring  with  Committee  on  Citadinii 
cf  Lumber. 

•I.     Report  methods    of    accurately    determining    the    aroorption  of 

*reo*i>tc  ».n! 

l-'arl  Srim*nu.  B.  4  L>.,  ctiAimioo ;  P.  II  lloic^er.  I,  t  ,  vice  cliairnian ; 
H.  B.  Pick.  B.  &  O  S.  XV.;  C.  F.  r.nl,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.;  V.  K.  Hendricks. 
St.  1  .  SI  5.  I".:  <i.  E.  Rex.  A.  T.  S  S.  I  .:  C.  M.  Taylor,  p.  &  K  :  l>r. 
Hermann  von  >..  Iitonli.  Con*.  Env  :  T.  C.  Ton;ner,.|,  >.,  illirr;i;  J.n.  (1. 
Oskoo.!,  C    R    R,  "f  X.  J. 

c.^MVIIlTEt   XVIII.  rtF.rBICtTV. 

1.     <.-j-.t:iv..e  Ihr  conviicntion  of  lie  .ubject  of  clratances. 

.'.  Report  on  the  effect  of  electtolyPc  actioti  Di,  imtallic  .llW.arr  »tl  I 
the   belt   n:r:il'i  of   picMtitins  it. 

J.  1  'iii-itiiv.ie  the  preraratiun  of  a  •taU'Vud  -pci  ilicitti.-n  tor  o-.t  rhcad 
tran*niis»o>n  line  uijomp 

•1.     C.irttto.o    the   inv«  ^titration   on   ,  Irctroly.:^   rnd  ir.'i;[nti.,:i 

5.  Rc-n.rt  .-r.  rnirt-rra,,,'.  o.  e.iti  i '  t  ■  ■  n  ,.ttl.  tiviti  n:  to  fact,  stMKt-jrc*. 
Cen.   XV.   Ki't:o!;r.   X.   V.  C.   .X    II     R..  rh-.-nf  ti;  .1     II.   Aut-tin.  Long 

l»l-'lid,  vir.  ibiMinn;  I  ►.  .1.  tWrn-.l.-v.  I.  (  :  K  li  t  .-..-.ni''.^..  Coi^.  Ens.; 
A   |>.  r.mninshin.  XXaVth;  I    <.    r-.t.h.  <    <;.  XX".;  (.mi.,  f.ibr,*.  I.ottg 


Island;  G.  A.  Harwood.  N.  Y.  C.  »  II.  R.;  E.  R.  Katte.  N.  Y.  C.  ft 

H.  R.;  C.  E.  Lindsay,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R. ;  XV.  S.  Murray.  N.  Y.  X  II. 
i  H-:  A.  1",  Robinson.  A.  T.  &  S.  F. ;  Frank  Rhea,  General  Electric 
Company;  J.  XV.  Reid.  C.  &  A.;  ).  R.  Savage.  Long  Island;  M.  Schreiber. 
Puhlic  Service  Ra.l.oy;  XV.  I.  Trench.  B.  ft  O, ;  H.  U.  XValloce,  Northern 
Colorado  Power  Company;  A.  G.  Shaver,  C.  R.  I.  ft  P.;  XX'alt,  Dennis. 
C.  R.  I,  &  P. 

oiMMiTrtx  xtx.    cos*iavA7iox  or   tilt-lil  axaoLncta. 

1.  Continue  the  study  of  tree  ptanluiK  and  general  reforestation, 

2.  Continue  the  *titt!y  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  resource*. 

3.  Continue  the  study  of  iron  and  steel  resources. 

William  McXab.  G  T.,  chairman;  C.  H.  Fi*k,  Com.  Eng.,  vice  chair, 
man:  R.  H.  Ai«hmn,  C.  ft  X.  W.;  M.  Burpee,  Bangor  ft  Arooitook;  F.  F. 
Kindred,  C  P.  R.;  A.  XV.  Carpenter,  X.  Y.  C  ft  H.  R. ;  XV.  A  Mcl'.ouagle, 
I).  M  ft  X.;  C.  A.  Mountain,  Canad  a..  Railway  C<v»mi«l«n:  XV,  I_  Park. 

I.  C:  G.  H.  XVebh,  M.  C:  R.  C.  Young.  L.  S.  ft  I. 

SriCVt  .  OSt  SI tTT EES. 
Grnifiilk-   of  f.li»lier. 

1.  Continue  the  collection  of  current  rpecification*.  grading  and  in- 
spection rules  for  maintenance  of  way  timber  and  lumber,  not  heretofore 
reported  on,  and  present  *.vme  for  all  classes  of  maintenance  of  way 
timber  and  lumber,  which  will  conseive  the  tntc.ests  of  railways  and  be 
acceptable  to  manufacturers'  as>»>*ia.iom;  confining  with  committee*  of 
this  association  and  with  other  organizations  whore  work  is  affected. 

2.  Prepare  standard  specification*  for  timber  for  treatment,  conferring 
with  Committee  on  XX'ood  Preservation. 

Dr.  Hermann  von  Scbrenk.  Com    'limber  Eng..  chairman;  B.  A.  XX'ood, 
M.  ft  O..  vice  chairman;  XV.  McC    Bond.  B.  ft  O.;  D.  Eaireh.ld.  N.  P.; 
R  Koehler.  S    P.:  A.  J.  Xeafie.  1).  L.  ft  XV.;  XV.  II.  Xorri,.  Me.  C: 
J.  Taylor.  K.  C.  S.  R.;  R.  C.  Sattky,  C.  R.  I.  ft  P. 

Uniform  Gtxcrat  Contract  Formj. 

1.  Continue  the  study  of  general  contract  forms,  including  forms  for 
bonds  and  proposals. 

XV.  G.  .Xtwood,  ]..  F.  ft  XV  .  chairman:  X".  A,  XX'ilson.  Con*.  Eng..  vice, 
chairman;  J.  C.  Irwin.  Cons.  Eng..  It.  ft  A.;  C.  Frank  Allen.  Mass.  Inst, 
of  Technology;  E.  F*.  Ackermatt,  I..  X".;  Thos.  Earle.  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Coin|iany;  J.  P.  Congdon,  Con*.  Eng.;  R.  G.  Ker.Iy.  M.  ft  St.  L;  E.  H. 
Lee,  C.  ft  XV.  L;  C.  A.  Pisqttette.  C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L  ;  II.  C,  Phillips. 
A.  T.  ft  S.  F.:  }.  II.  Roach.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.;  C.  A.  Wilson.  Cons.  Eng.; 
II.  A.  XVoods,  G.  T.  P. 


FLOOD  DESTRUCTION  ON  THE  BALTIMORE 
&  OHIO. 

The  damage  done  to  the  railways  in  Ohi.>.  Indiana  and  ad- 
jacent states  hy  the  floods  following  the  storms  of  the  last  week 
in  March  have  been  covered  from  week  to  week  in  these  col- 
umns. A  brief  description  of  the  orRanization  now  engaged  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  damaged  lines  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio— one  of  the  principal  sufferers— xx  ill  indicate  how  this 
emergency  has  been  met  by  the  various  railway  systems.  In  less 
than  two  xveeks'  time,  train  service  has  been  restored  on  nearly 
all  the  lines  affected  and  much  headway  lias  been  made  in  per- 
manently rebuilding  the  damaged  lines. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  devastated  territory  by  Daniel 
W'illard.  president:  A,  XV.  Thompson,  vice-president,  and  Fran- 
cis Lee  Stuart,  chief  engineer,  it  was  estimated  that  the  damage 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  will  reach  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000, 
and  that  the  damage  in  Ohio  alone  will  be  between  Sl.SOO.OOO  and 
$2,000,000.  From  their  observation  of  the  condition  of  other 
lines,  they  estimated  that  the  damage  to  all  railways  in  Ohio 
may  reach  $10,000,000.  This,  inspection  showed  that  in  addition 
to  many  miles  of  track  covered  with  water  and  broken  by  wash- 
outs. 12  bridges  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  were 
put  out  of  service,  including  those  over  the  Muskingum  river  at 
Zancsvillc,  Ohio,  and  at  Marietta.  Ohio,  over  the  west  fork  of  the 
White  river  at  Washington.  Ind..  over  the  big  Miami  river  at 
Lavvrcnceburg.  Ind..  oxer  the  little  Miami  river  .it  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  over  the  east  fork  of  the  White  river  at  Brownsville.  Ind,. 
and  over  the  Blue  river  at  Morristovvn,  Ind 

Immediately  upon  receipt  .  'f  information  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  floods,  an  emergency  organization  was  effected  in  both 
the  operating  and  engineering  departments.  Portions  of  the  lines 
which  had  beet)  damaged  were  temporarily  divided  into  separate 
divisions  with  despatching  oigani/ations  and  division  officials  in 
charge,    These  local  organizations  were  maintained  until  repair 
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work  was  gotten  under  way.  when  the  division  organizations  were 
restored. 

The  resources  of  the  entire  system  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  affected  lines.  By  the  time  the  water  receded  enough  to 
enable  work  to  be  done,  6.000  laborers  with  camp  trains,  tools, 
equipment  and  commissaries  were  waiting  at  various  points 
between  Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Pittsburgh  to  enter  the  Hood 
districts.  Large  forces  were  also  gathered  west  of  the  trouble. 
Eighteen  pile  drivers  were  immediately  put  in  operation,  six  of 
these  machines  having  been  secured  from  western  railways. 
Divers  were  employed  to  examine  the  abutments  and  piers  of 
the  clamaged  bridges,  as  well  as  those  that  remained  intact.  The 
reconstruction  work  has  been  pushed  night  and  day.  pile  drivers, 
derricks,  steam  shovels  and  other  equipment  being  operated  in 
douhlc  shifts. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  has  been  divided  into  districts, 
being  placed  in  charge  of  different  officers  of  the  engineering 
staff  as  follows:  Paul  Diddicr,  principal  assistant  engineer, 
Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  Zancsvillc  territory  and  rebuilding 
Zanesville  bridge ;  A.  M.  Kinsman,  engineer  of  construction.  Cin- 
cinnati, in  charge  of  the  Indiana  division.  B.  &  O.  S.  \V  ,  west 
from  Cincinnati;  J.  T.  Wilson,  district  engineer,  Baltimore,  in 
charge  of  the  B.  &  O,  S.  \V.,  east  from  St.  Louis;  L.  G.  Curtis 
district  engineer.  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis  division, 
C.  II.  &  D.,  including  Hamilton  yards  and  bridge;  J.  B.  Carothers, 
special  engineer,  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  the  Columbus  district ; 
I'.  E.  Lamphcre,  assistant  engineer,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the 
Louisville  district  and  Lawrcnccburg  bridge;  B.  R.  Hundley,  as- 
sistant engineert  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  the  Chillicothc 
district  and  yards;  and  Claude  Brown,  assistant  engineer,  Chi- 
cago, in  charge  of  the  Toledo  division,  C.  H.  &  D.  and  Dayton 
district  Plans  for  new  bridges  and  buildings  and  the  repair  of 
existing  structures  arc  being  made  under  the  direction  of  \V  S. 


Bouton,  engineer  of  bridges,  and  A.  M.  Long,  assistant  to  chief 
engineer. 

In  order  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  replacement  of  bridges 
options  were  immediately  taken  on  bridge  steel,  and  contracts 
have  already  been  lei  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridges  at  Zanes- 
villc, Hamilton  and  Lawrenceburg.  while  other  contracts  will  be 
placed  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  remaining  structures.  Further 
contracts  have  already  been  let  for  a  retaining  wall  to  protect 
the  railroad  tracks  at  Kent,  Ohio,  where  a  heavy  washout  oc- 
curred, and  for  rebuilding  the  outbound  freight  station  which 
wllapsed  at  Dayton. 


CARE   IN   TRACK    WORK  * 


By  John  A.  Johnson, 

Section  Foreman,  FeninroU  Iliviionn,  Chicago  &  North  \Vc»<ctn- 

In  hiring  men  a  track  foreman  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  for  carefulness  and  thought- 
fulness  during  their  service,  and  explain  very  plainly  the 
dangers  and  accidents  that  will  result  from  recklessness  Safety- 
demands  this.  When  foremen  must  employ  foreigners,  they 
should  see  that  the  men  arc  first  supplied  with  a  book  of  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  work  on  or  about  the  track, 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties 
If  foremen  were  allowed  to  pay  their  men  wages  that  arc  paid 
other  laborers  locally,  the  present  demand  for  foreigners  who 
speak  and  understand  little  or  no  English  would  be  reduced, 
and  thereby  make  safer  conditions  in  districts  of  throe  or  four 
tracks. 

Heiore  starting  out  for  work  a  foreman  should  make  sure 
that  his  hand  car  is  in  a  good  and  safe  condition,  and  when 
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going  to  and  from  work  should  never  allow  his  men  to  place 
a  track  jack  or  a  water  keg  on  the  front  end  of  the  car.  He 
should  alio  see  that  the  necessary  tools  are  placed  so  as  to 
leave  a  clear  and  safe  footing,  and  never  under  any  circum- 
stances, allow  men  to  jump  off  and  on  the  car  while  it  is  in 
motion. 

During  the  daily  work  of  laying  or  digging  out  ties,  for  in- 
stance, the  foremen  should  watch  that  their  men  do  not  pile 
the  gravel  too  high  in  the  center  of  track,  for  an  engine  strik- 
ing the  piles  might  throw  the  gravel  and  stones  with  sufficient 
force  to  injure  men  standing  near  by.  They  should  also  see 
that  tamping  bar*  and  track  picks  are  not  left  in  an  upright 
position  on  the  shoulder  of  the  track  while  trains  are  passing, 
and  should  never  let  men  work  with  defective  tools.  When  a 
train  is  approaching,  foremen  should  see  that  their  men  leave 
their  work  in  time  to  reach  a  safe  distance  from  the  track. 
In  unloading  track  material,  such  as  rails  and  ties  along  the 
track,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  a  proper  clearance, 
especially  at  switches.  These  arc  simple  ideas,  but  if  lived  up 
to.  many  injuries  and  accidents  will  lie  avoided 

RAIL  LAYING.* 

Hv  Encinkkk. 

The  most  active  season  for  track  work  should  U-  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  Probably  more  work  per  dollar  can  l>e  ob- 
tained during  the  month  of  May  than  during  any  other  month 
in  the  year.  The  weather  is  usually  good;  the  temperature  is 
such  that  men  can  work  in  comfort;  they  are  usually  willing 
to  work  and  need  money  more  than  later  in  the  season,  and 
they  have  vol  reached  the  restless  stage  that  comes  with  hot 
weather,  when  they  desire  to  change  their  jobs  and  ask  for 
higher  pay.  Of  late,  each  year  has  seen  this  henerit  of  an 
early  start  more  clearly  recognized,  one  of  the  western  roads 
having  3.800  men  in  extra  gangs  at  work  on  April  1.  this  year, 
besides  increasing  the  regular  gangs.  The  additional  labor  re- 
quired on  account  lit  the  recent  floods  is  likely  to  add  to  the 
expected  scarcity  of  help  during  the  present  year, 

The  most  important  work  under  way  in  May  is  rail  relaying. 
Methods  of  doing  this  are  almost  as  varied  as  there  are  roads 
in  the  country,  ft  may  be  done  by  large  or  small  gangs  Where 
there  is  a  large  mileage  to  be  relaid  a  large  gang  will  bc 
found  more  economical.  It  should  be  composed  of  chosen  men, 
who  as  far  as  possible  should  be  of  large  size  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  work.  Seventy-live  or  NO  men  is  not  too 
many  to  make  rapid  progress. 

The  gang  should  have  a  competent  foreman  with  altout  three- 
assistants,  one  to  handle  the  men  preparing  for  the  rail  laying, 
one  to  supervise  the  throwing  of  the  rails  out  and  in.  and  one 
to  foliow  behind  the  rail  laying  with  men  finishing  up  The 
foreman  should  have  general  supervision  and  should  sec  that 
the  parts  of  the  gang  are  varied  as  the  work  may  necessitate- 
As  curves,  sw  itches,  crossings,  difference  in  men  and  other  causes 
make  one  part  of  the  work  go  faster  than  another,  the  men 
should  be  transferred  accordingly. 

The  following  arrangement  of  a  gang  has  been  found  fairly 
typ;cat  and  can  be  varied  from  at  will:  eight  men  pulling  spikes, 
four  men  taking  out  bolts,  two  men  putting  in  tie  plugs.  12  men 
adzing  ties,  four  men  placing  tic  plates.  16  men  handling  rail, 
line  man  cleaning  ties  and  one  inserting  .shims,  eight  men  bolt- 
ing up  rail.  14  men  spiking  and  gaging  the  rail,  two  men  dis- 
tributing spikes  and  Ixilts  and  two  men  putting  on  rail  anchors. 
These,  with  two  water  boys,  would  make  up  a  gang  of  NO  men 
with  foremen.  A  gang  of  this  size  properly  officered  and  well 
housed  should  relay  over  a  mile  of  track  complete  per  working 
day.  including  unbolting  the  old  rail  ready  to  pick  up,  but  not 
including  any  surfacing  or  tie  spacing. 
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Adzing  is  a  very  important  detail  of  rail  relaying,  as  on  this 
depends  the  support  of  the  rail  on  the  ties  and  its  degree  of 
slant  or  cant.  Ties  should  be  ad/ed  to  a  true  plane,  so  that 
the  tie  plates  m  the  rail  may  lay  perfectly  flat  and  bear  on  the 
tie  over  their  entire  area.  If  the  rail  is  to  be  canted  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  tie  plate  or  by  adzing.  Canting  the  rail 
is  not  a  universal  practice  and  with  the  heavy  rail  is  not  as 
necessary  as  formerly. 

Spikes  should  be  pulled  on  the  inside  of  each  rail  only,  except 
where  the  size  of  rail  is  changed  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
pull  three  rows.  Where  possible  bolts  should  be  unscrewed, 
but  frequently  they  will  be  found  So  rusted  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  break  them  off  The  practice  of  oiling  bolts  at 
intervals  to  prevent  rusting  is  becoming  more  frequent,  and 
where  this  is  done  no  trouble  will  be  found  in  removing 
the  nuts. 

The  liest  method  of  spacing  the  rail  to  insure  the  proper  ex  ■ 
pansion  at  the  joints  is  to  use  steel  shims,  although  many  road* 
still  use  wooden  shims,  in  spue  of  their  objectionable  features 
With  the  heavy  rail  now  in  use.  the  amount  of  expansion  can 
be  cut  down  very  much  from  what  was  formerly  the  practice, 
a  reduction  of  y,  in.,  the  expansion  formerly  provided  for  65  lb. 
rail,  lieing  sufficient  for  90  lb.  rail. 

Rail  gangs  should  always  be  supplied  with  switch  points,  so 
that  the  track  may  be  quickly  closed  for  use  without  any  rail 
culling,  On  sharp  curves  the  rail  should  be  curved  before 
laying  either  in  the  rail  yard  before  shipment  or  by  a  small 
gang  working  ahead  of  the  rail  gang. 

There  are  two  methods  of  laying  rail.  One  is  to  throw  out 
a  long  string  of  rail  on  one  side  and  throw  in  a  string  behind 
it.  connecting  up  the  new  string  before  the  old  one  is  taken  out. 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  that  tile  expansion  is  lost  in  throw- 
ing in  the  new  rail.  The  most  generally  adopted  method  is 
to  throw  out  a  string  on  one  side  ;ind  insert  the  new  rails  one 
at  a  time  with  the  proper  expansion.  The  laying  on  each  side 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  carried  along  together,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  done  on  account  >>f  curves,  switches  and  traffic 
considerations. 

In  order  to  save  handling  when  laying,  the  rail  should  be 
unloaded  in  the  proper  place  when  it  is  taken  off  the  cars  Rail 
should  never  be  thrown  or  dropped  from  the  cars,  but  should 
be  handled  by  an  unloadcr  of  some  kind,  and  so  placed  that 
it  will  have  to  be  moved  a  minimum  distance  by  the  rait  laying 
gang.  If  the  gang  has  to  carry  the  rail  one-half  length  or 
more  it  lessens  the  amount  of  work  they  can  accomplish  very 
materially.  Some  reads  have  extra  gangs  and  train  crews 
(specially  organized  and  held  for  this  work,  who  become  skilled 
in  it. 

All  material  should  be  delivered  before  it  will  be  needed,  so 
that  there  will  l>e  no  delays  on  account  of  a  lack  of  material 
A  rail  laying  gang  costs  approximately  $150  per  day.  An  hour's 
delay  means  $15  lost,  and  ten  minutes'  delay  $2.50  wasted.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  rail  laying  gangs  out  of  spikes  or  bolts,  or 
tie  plugs,  which  is  usually  a  result  of  expensive  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  somebody. 

When  a  rail  laying  machine  is  used  the  number  of  men  in 
the  rail  laying  portion  of  the  gang  may  be  reduced  a.-cordingly. 
These  machines  are  of  recent  invention  and  some  of  them  arc 
of  advantage  in  handling  rail,  especially  as  the  rail  relaid  is 
gradually  bediming  heavier  every  year. 

Cutting  new  rail  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  Short 
rails  should  be  used  on  the  inside  of  curves  to  make  the  joints 
space  properly,  and  can  also  be  used  between  switches  in  station 
grounds.  Second  quality  rails  should  not  be  placed  in  main 
tracks  but  in  yard  tracks  and  in  leads  or  running  tracks. 

Rail  taken  up  out  of  the  track  should  lie  classified  before 
being  picked  up  by  men  specially  trained,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  variation  in  the  rail  of  any  given  quality  over  the  road 
or  system.  After  marking  it  should  be  picked  up  by  an  un- 
loading machine  or  derrick,  and  tile  rail  nf  each  kind  anil  quality 
loaded  in  lots  by  itself     This  avoids  much  re  handling  in  the 
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rait  yards  if  the  rail  is  sent  in  for  sawing  or  for  distribution 
to  other  points. 

It  is  customary  on  many  roads  to  follow  the  rait  laying  gang 
closely  with  surfacing  gangs,  whose  duty  is  to  re-adjust  the 
tics  at  the  new  joints  and  to  surface  the  track  in  finished  con- 
<] it t •  n.  However,  this  is  not  always  done,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  not  better  to  use  stronger  joints 
and  lay  the  new  rait  without  regard  to  where  the  joint  comes 
on  the  ties,  as  is  being  done  by  some  roads  with  very  heavy 
traffic.  Although  this  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  experimental 
stage,  it  has  several  advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  it  costs 
much  less  money  and  another  that  rait  laying  can  go  on  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  winter  as  well  as  in  sum  tier.  If  rail 
can  be  laid  in  the  winter  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  other  work, 
and  gives  an  opportunity  to  employ  men  at  a  time  whin  work 
is  slack  and  they  are  easily  obtained.  It  is  also  much  easier  to 
obtain  and  hold  good  men  when  they  can  have  employment  the 
entire  year.  Eliminating  the  spacing  of  ties  saves  disturbing 
the  bed  and  docs  awny  with  much,  of  the  consequent  surfacing 
throughout  the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  a  heavier 
and  stiffer  joint,  as  there  is  unquestionably  a  greater  strain  on 
the  joint  than  when  ties  are  spaced  for  it. 

Rail  laying  should  be  pushed  at  this  season  of  the  year  not 
only  because  it  is  a  large  and  important  part  of  track  main- 
tenance work,  hut  also  because  much  other  important  track 
work  cannot  be  done  until  after  the  rail  laying  is  out  of 
the  way  Ballasting  must  wait,  tic  renewals  cannot  be  made, 
while  surfacing  also  cannot  be  done. 


THE   GALESBURG   TIE   PLANT   OF  THE 
C.  B.  &  Q. 


The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  (Juincy  has  given  much  attention 
during  recent  years  to  the  subject  of  timber  preservation  and 
n  \m  operate!  two  treating  plants  with  a  combined  rated  capacity 
of  2X10.000  ties.  The  first  plant  was  built  at  Edgcmont.  S.  Dak., 
in  I'XX).  and  was  moved  the  following  year  to  Sheridan.  U'yo.. 
where  n  is  still  located.  Two  retorts  with  an  annual  rated 
capacity  of  800.000  ties  arc  operated  at  this  plant,  all  timber 
treated  being  pine  cut  locally  in  that  vinicity.  In  1907  a  second 
plant  with  three  retorts  and  a  rated  capacity  of  1,200,000  ties 
was  built  at  Galcsburg.  111.,  and  has  been  in  continuous  opera- 


one  of  the  largest  commercial  or  railway  plants  in  the  country' 
in  output  of  treated  material. 

The  annual  requirements  of  the  Burlington  are  now  about 
3,000,000  tics.  The  capacity  of  the  Galcsburg  plant  as  now  en- 
larged is  2,500,000  tics,  based  upon  treating  red  oak.  However, 
as  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  material  treated  at  this  plant  pre- 
vious to  the  enlargement  consisted  of  piling  and  lumber,  it  is 
anticipated  that  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  ties  required 
will  be  treated  at  the  two  plants  combined.  All  ties  treated  at 
Sheridan  are  used  on  the  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  while 
over  305.000  ties  were  also  shipped  to  the  same  territory  from 


Fig.  2 — General  View  of  Treating  Plant. 

the  Galesburg  plant  last  year.  Nearly  all  the  tics  treated  at 
Galcsburg  come  from  the  south;  the  larger  proportion  coming 
from  the  Tennessee  and  Green  river  countries  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  being  delivered  to  the  Burlington  at  Metropolis, 
III.,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Some  tics  are  also  secured  at  St.  I.ouis 
and  locally  along  the  line.  Of  the  ties  handled  at  Galcsburg  last 
year,  60  per  cent,  were  red  oak.  26  per  cent,  short  leaf  pine,  and 
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Fig.  1— Plan  of  New  Facilities  at  Galesburg  Tie  Plant 


tion  since  December  of  that  year.  During  the  past  year  this 
plant  has  bun  enlarged  and  two  retorts  added,  while  arrange- 
ments haVC  been  made  for  the  addition  of  a  sixth  retort  at  an 
early  date.  These  new  facilities  ha\e  been  completed  and  were 
placed  in  service  about  the  first  of  the  present  year.  This 
plant  is  now  probably  the  largest  treating  plant  operated  by  a 
railway  company  to  treat  tiniher  for  its  use  exclusively,  and  is 


10  per  cent,  cypress,  while  the  percentages  of  red  oak  and 
short  leaf  pine  ties  received  the  preceding  year  were  74  and  12, 

respectively. 

The  type  of  construction  originally  adopted  in  the  Galcsburg 
plant  and  which  has  been  followed  in  the  additions,  is  reinforced 
concrete  throughout.  Provision  was  made  for  future  additions 
when  the  plant  was  originally  constructed,  so  that  the  enlarge- 
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mcnt  made  the  past  year  was  carried  on  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  existing  plant  The  facilities  added 
last  year  are  shown  clearly  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing.  The  principal  additions  were  in  the  retort 
room,  which  was  doubled  in  size,  and  in  the  boiler  room,  where 
provision  was  made  for  three  additional  boilers,  although  only 
two  are  installed  at  the  present  time. 

While  concrete  has  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  wood  preserving  plants  largely  because  of  its  in- 
creased cost,  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  this  work.  Although 


that  the  solution  used  in  the  card  process  attacks  either  steel 
or  wrought  iron.  Similar  substitution  is  being  made  in  pipe 
lines  carrying  the  treating  solution  throughout  the  building  as 
fast  as  they  require  renewal. 

Two  80,000  gal.  working  tanks  were  replaced  with  steel  tanks 
of  the  same  dimension,  and  these  tanks,  in  common  with  three 
lO.OUO  gal  measuring  tanks  previously  installed  and  two '  new 
ones,  were  housed  over  to  protect  the  tanks  and  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat  during  the  winter.  A  new  shallow  well  was  dug 
to  replace  a  deep  well,  the  water  from  which  had  caused  some 


Fig.  3 — Retort  Room  with  Doors  Open — Two  New  Retorts  on  Left. 


no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  out  pleasing  architectural  details     trouble  in  the  boilers.    A  125-ft.  Wicdcrholt  concrete  stack  was 


in  the  Galesburg  plant,  the  building  presents  a  neat  appearance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  With 
concrete  floors  and  walls,  the  plant  can  be  readily  kept  clean, 
as  the  oil  will  not  penetrate  it  as  it  docs  timber,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  fireproof. 

The  roof  is  of  reinforced  concrete  slab  construction  S  in. 
thick,  waterproofed  with  Ceresit,  the  slabs  being  supported  on 
concrete  walls  and  pillars.  Two  skylights  arc  provided  in  the 
new  addition  to  assist  in  lighting  the  interior.   The  new  retorts 


built  just  outside  of  the  boiler  room,  this  type  of  stack  being 
lined  both  outside  and  inside  with  tile  and  the  area  between 
these  tile  faces  being  filled  with  concrete.  The  inside  diameter 
of  the  stack  is  8  ft.  \0'/i  in.  at  the  bottom  and  6  ft  6  in.  at  the 

top. 

IJuring  1912.  10,914  cars  of  materia!  of  all  kinds  were  handled 


Fig.  4 — Creosote  Storage  Tanks. 

are  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  ones,  namely:  132  ft.  long 
by  6  ft  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  will  hold  16  trams  of  tics  or  an 
average  of  1,952  cu.  ft.  of  timber  in  one  charge.  The  new 
retorts  vary  from  the  old  ones  in  that  swinging  doors  are  pro- 
vided at  each  end  so  that  access  to  the  retorts  may  be  gained 
at  either  end  in  case  of  an  accident  Only  one  door  will  be  used 
except  in  such  cases.  The  steel  steam  pipes  within  the  retorts 
have  also  been  replaced  with  cast  iron,  as  it  has  been  found 


Fig.  5—  Looking   Down  Loading   Platform  Toward  Treating 

Plant 

in  and  out  of  the  Galesburg  tic  yard.  In  the  three  retorts 
623.926  oak  and  303,942  soft  wood  ties  were  treated  last  >ear. 
Approximately  1.3/5,000  ft  B.  M.  of  decking  and  sills  for  stock 
cars,  5.000,000  ft  B.  M.  of  switch  ties  and  141,776  lineal  ft.  of 
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piling  were  also  treated  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities 
of  wood  blocks  and  other  miscellaneous  material. 

In  loading  ties  for  treatment  they  are  grouped  into  three 
classes  based  upon  their  moisture  content,  and  these  classes  are 
further  subdivided  into  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  tics,  according 
to  their  condition.  Class  A  ties  are  those  absorbing  less  than 
22  per  cent,  by  volume  of  preservatives  and  include  principally 
oaks,  hickory,  beech,  hemlock  and  tamarack.  Class  0  ties  are 
those  which  absorb  from  23  to  30  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pre- 


Fig.  ft—  Piles  Stored  In  the  Yard. 

aervatives,  and  include  hard  maple,  ash,  sycamore  and  Douglass 
fir.  Class  C  tics  are  those  absorbing  over  30  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  preservatives,  and  include  elm.  the  pines,  maple, 
birch  and  cypress.  For  Class  A  ties  a  mixture  of  77  per  cent,  of 
S  per  cent,  zinc  chloride  solution  and  23  per  cent,  of  creosote 
is  injected  at  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  per  so,,  in.  For  Class  B 
ties  a  mixture  of  81  per  cent,  of  4  per  cent,  zinc  chloride 
solution  and  19  per  cent,  of  creosote  is  injected  at  a  pressure 
of  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  for  Class  C  tics  a  mixture  of  85 
per  cent,  of  3  per  cent,  zinc  chloride  solution  and  15  per  cent, 
of  creosote  is  injected  at  a  pressure  of  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The 
No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  tics  arc  for  main  line,  branch  line  and 
side  track  use,  respectively.    Only  ties  of  one  general  class  are 


Fig.  7— View  in  Tie  Yard  Showing  Method  of  Stacking  Ties. 

treated  in  one  retort,  while  each  tram  contains  only  ties  of 
the  same  cla«.«.  and  number. 

Practically  all  material  is  handled  at  this  plant  by  piece  work, 
including  Sttdl  heavy  material  M  piling,  which  is  loaded  with 
cranes.  In  unloading  ties  from  the  car  to  the  pile  and  in 
loading  then)  from  the  pile  to  the  tram,  each  man  works  alone, 
while  in  unloading  ties  from  the  tram  into  a  car  after  coming 
out  of  the  retort,  two  or  three  men  work  together  and  divide 
their  earnings  equally.  All  the  men,  however,  are  carried  in- 
dividually on  the  pay  roll.  A  foreman  is  assigned  to  each 
class  of  work,  who  sees  that  the  work  is  done  properly  and 


who  keeps  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  each  man.  One 
Browning  crane  and  two  small  steam  shovels  rebuilt  into 
cranes  assist  in  loading  piling,  some  switch  tics  and  all  other 
heavy  lumber.  Piece  work  rates  are  applied  here  as  in  the 
other  part  of  the  yard,  except  that  the  crane  engineers  are  on 
a  monthly  basis.  All  foremen  are  also  paid  on  a  monthly  basis. 
The  piece  work  rates  vary  with  the  kind  of  wood  carried,  a 
higher  price  being  paid  for  heavy  hardwood  than  for  lighter 
soft  woods.  No  variation  is  made,  however,  for  the  height  of 
piles,  these  depending  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  yard 
and  the  amount  of  room  available.  From  80  to  100  men,  mostly 
Austrians,  are  employed  in  the  yard.  For  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  96  per  cent,  of  all  unskilled  labor  was  paid  on  the 
piece  work  basis.  The  average  cost  of  unloading  the  ties  from 
the  car  to  the  pile  last  year  was  $0,708  per  hundred,  of  loading 
from  the  pile  to  the  trams  $0,666  per  hundred,  and  of  unloading 
from  the  trams  into  cars  after  treatment  $0596  per  hundred. 

To  provide  against  delays  at  the  retorts,  sufficient  trams  have 
been  provided  to  keep  all  the  retorts  going  48  hours  if  the 
loading  in  the  yard  shopld  be  stopped  for  any  reason.  While 
this  number  of  trams  is  larger  than  usually  found  in  plants  of 
this  size,  sufficient  ties  arc  thus  continually  loaded  to  enable 
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Fig.  8 — Forms  for  Keeping  Record*  of  Shipment*. 

the  plant  to  operate  full  time  even  though  the  weather  may  In- 
such  as  to  prevent  the  men  from  working  outside.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  only  284 
retort  hours  delay  last  year  from  all  causes,  including  charging 
the  retorts  and  repairs,  in  comparison  with  22,423  retort  hours 
actually  operated,  or  1.25  per  cent,  delay.  The  plant  is  closed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  operates  24  hours  per  day  other- 
wise throughout  the  year. 

The  tie  yard  covers  95  acres,  and  is  provided  with  10  stand- 
ard gage  tracks  connected  to  ladders  at  each  end,  permitting 
cars,  to  be  set  in  or  pulled  out  with  the  minimum  interference. 
This  yard  layout  was  described  in  detail  in  the  Kailway  Ag* 
Castile  of  February  16,  1912.  All  switching  is  done  with  a 
small  standard  gage  locomotive  which  also  places  the  loaded 
trams  in  front  of  the  retorts.  The  trams  are  drawn  from  the 
retorts  to  the  loading  plant  by  a  cahlc  wound  on  a  drum  at  the 
end  of  this  platform. 

In  loading  out  switch  ties  on  requisitions  where  material  is 
loaded  for  more  than  one  station,  care  is  taken  to  load  the  sets 
complete  with  those  for  the  station  nearest  Galesburg  on  the 
top,  unless  a  reverse  order  is  specified  on  the  requisition.  The 
top  layer  for  each  station  is  marked  with  the  requisition  num- 
ber, station  and  number  of  pieces,  and  the  material  for  each 
station  is  separated  from  that  for  other  stations  by  strips  laid 
crosswise  on  the  car.  In  this  way  the  material  for  each  station 
can  be  unloaded  without  any  rehandling  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  the  shipment  confused.  No  car  is  loaded  for 
points  on  more  than  one  division.  A  rule  recently  put  into 
effect  also  requires  that  all  requisitions  for  switch  ties  must 
state  specifically  the  numbers  and  lengths  oi  each  size  of  ties 
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required,  instead  of  simply  ordering  a  set 
frequently  done  previously. 

To  simplify  the  clerical  work  incident  to  tracing  and  answer- 
ing inquiries  about  the  large  number  of  shipments  into  and  out 
of  this  yard,  a  card  system  has  been  adopted  in  which  cards 
printed  in  red  are  used  for  inbound  shipments  and  cards  printed 
in  black  for  outbound  cars.  On  these  cards  is  placed  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  shipment.  The  sample  card  shown  for 
outbound  shipment,  for  instance,  gives  the  kind  of  ties,  method 
of  loading,  number  of  ties  in  each  tram  loaded  and  the  names 
of  the  men  loading  the  car.  Two  cases  are  provided  in  the 
office  for  filing  the  cards  by  the  last  two  figures,  each  case 
having  100  pigeonholes.  Horizontally,  the  pockets  are  num- 
bered from  1  to  10  for  the  last  figure,  and  vertically  from  1  to 
10  for  the  next  to  the  last  figure.  In  this  way  a  full  record 
of  the  shipment  can  be  readily  secured  when  the  car  number 
is  known. 

This  plant  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Water- 
man, superintendent  of  timber  preservation  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  A.  Meyer,  supervisor  of  the  Gales- 
burg  plant.  W.  T.  Krausch.  engineer  of  buildings,  was  in 
charge  of  the  design  and  construction  of  the  additions  to  this 


TABLE  FOR  ESTIMATING  COST  OF  TRACK. 

The  accompanying  tabic  is  in  use  on  the  Morgan's  Louisiana 
and  Texas  road  for  making  quickly  approximate  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  building  short  spur  tracks  or  sidings.  Frequently  an 
estimate  for  such  a  track  is  demanded  of  a  roadnuster  without 
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sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  consult  with  the  engineer.  The 
accompanying  tabic  based  upon  the  cost  of  material  on  this  road 
is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  If  more  detailed 
figures  are  required,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  make 
a  survey  on  the  ground.  This  table  was  prepared  by  John  H. 
Gardiner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information. 


(general  jgggg  • 

The  Colorado  legislature  has  defeated  a  full  crew  bill,  and 
also  an  anti-pass  bill. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  was  fined  $10,000  in  the  fed- 
eral court  at  Chicago  on  April  9  for  100  violations  of  the 
federal  hours  of  service  law  during  the  month  of  November, 
191Z 


Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill 
forbidding  carriers  to  limit  their  liability  for  loss  of  freight  as 
one  of  the  considerations  imposed  for  making  reduced  rates  for 
transportation. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  who  are  over  ninety  years  old  is  nine,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  list  of  names  printed  in  our  last  issue.  The  number 
of  pensioners  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  is  296. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington  has  passed  a  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  trespassers  to  enter  a  railroad 
right  of  way  on  which  more  than  one  main  track  is  in  use. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  a  senator  who  was  formerly  a 
Northern  Pacific  conductor. 

The  first  conviction  under  the  law  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress providing  the  penalties  for  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal, 
from  freight  cars  containing  interstate  shipments,  is  reported 
from  St.  Louis,  where  Philip  Xaglc  was  found  guilty  in  the 
United  States  district  court  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  five 
years  in  the  federal  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  to  amend 
the  present  union  station  statute  adopted  in  1874,  to  provide 
that  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  union  sta- 
tions may  be  organized  with  a  capitalization  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000.  The  present  limit  is  $3,000,000.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  new  stations  in  Chicago. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  in  the  United  States  district 
court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  against  the  Union  Depot  Company  of 
Columbus;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  for  violation  of  the  hours  of  service 
law.  The  suits  call  for  penalties  aggregating  $97,000,  and  the 
cases  apparently  refer  to  the  work  of  telegraphers  in  offices 
where  the  nine-hour  limit  is  or  should  be  applied. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  co- 
operating with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  is  to 
plant  trees  on  fifteen  acres  of  the  railroad  company's  experi- 
mental farm  at  North  ChittenanKO,  N.  Y.,  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing out  the  best  kinds  of  wood  to  grow  in  that  locality  for  use 
as  ties.  The  New  York  Central  uses  annually  about  3',  'j  million 
ties  in  its  tracks  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  object  of 
the  College  of  Forestry  is  to  sec  if  some  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars now  sent  to  other  states  and  countries  for  sleepers  cannot 
be  kept  in  New  York. 

At  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Horn  and  other  officers  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  manslaughter,  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  President  Charles  S. 
Mdlen  and  Vice-President  E.  H.  McHcnry.  who  were  present 
in  court,  were  indicted  on  charges  of  manslaughter,  and  were 
held  in  $5,000  bail  each.  These  indictments,  issued  by  the  court 
in  connection  with  the  derailment  at  Wcstport,  last  October, 
appear  to  be  a  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  state's  attor- 
ney with  the  progress  of  his  cases  against  the  four  men  who 
had  been  previously  indicted.  The  despatches  indicate  that  none 
of  the  trials  will  be  again  taken  up  until  some  time  in  May. 

Senator  Gronna  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  amend 
the  interstate  commerce  law  by  empowering  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  the  speed  with  which  freight 
shall  be  carried.  There  is  a  clause  requiring  twenty  miles  an 
hour  to  be  maintained  with  live  stock.  For  unreasonable  de- 
lays the  carrier  may  be  penalized  to  the  extent  of  the  losses 
caused  by  the  delays,  and.  in  addition,  five  dollars  per  car  per 
hour.  Representative  Latterly  has  introduced  in  the  House  a 
bill  extending  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Alaska,  and  instrucing  the  War  Department  to  build 
a  railroad  in  Alaska  from  Controller  Bay  to  the  coal  fields  on 
Bering  river. 
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Car  No.  999  of  the  Eric,  the  busineu  car  of  President  Under- 
wood, has  been  equipped  with  six  telephones  for  speaking  be- 
tween the  different  part*  of  the  car — the  staterooms,  the  obser- 
vation-room, the  stenographer's  desk,  and  the  kitchen.  The  tele- 
phones are  hand  sets  made  by  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Being  held  in  the  hand,  the  vibration  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails 
has  no  disturbing  effect  on  the  telephones.  For  calling,  buzzers 
arc  used,  each  telephone  having  a  set  of  call  buttons  arranged  on 
a  dial  plate.  The  car  has  connections  by  which  its  occupants 
can  converse  over  outside  telephone  lines  when  the  car  is  stand- 
ing at  a  station,  calls  being  made  by  an  interrupter,  operated 
from  a^  battery.  ^  Other  business  cars  on  the  Eric  arc  to  be 

8  tee  I  Corporation'*  Unfilled  Tonnage. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  that 
the  volume  of  unfilled  tonnage  on  March  31  was  7,468,956  tons, 
compared  with  7.656,714  tons  at  the  end  of  February,  a  de- 
crease of  187,758  tons.  On  January  31,  the  unfilled  tonnage  was 
7,827,368  tons;  on  December  31,  1912,  7,932,164  tons;  and  on 
March  31.  1912,  5,304.841  tons. 


Derailment  on  the  Central  Vermont. 

In  the  derailment  of  a  special  passenger  train  on  the  Mon- 
treal-Chambly  line  of  the  Central  Vermont,  in  Quebec,  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  fireman  and  six  passengers  were  killed 
and  IS  persons  were  injured.  The  derailment  occurred  about 
four  miles  from  St.  Lambert  and  16  miles  from  Montreal.  The 
train  carried  several  hundred  passengers,  guests  of  a  real  estate 
company  returning  to  Montreal.  It  is  said  that  the  speed  of  the 
train  was  not  over  30  miles  an  hour.  The  cars  were  so  crowded 
that  many  persons  were  standing  on  the  car  platforms,  and  it 
was  mostly  among  these  that  the  fatalities  occurred.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  is  reported  as  defective  track.  The  engine 
was  running  tender  first. 


Derailment  at  Tula,  Mexico. 

Press  despatches  of  April  20  report  the  derailment  of  a  pas- 
senger train  on  the  Mexican  Central  near  Tula,  state  of 
Hidalgo,  April  10,  in  which  20  passengers  were  killed  and  40 
injured.  It  is  said  that  the  derailment  was  due  to  excessive 
speed  and  that  the  cngineman  ran  at  unsafe  speed  around  a 
curve,  because  of  the  importunities  of  the  passengers,  who 
feared  an  attack  of  the  rebels  who  arc  fighting  the  government. 

Railway  Museum  at  the  UnivereJty  of  Illinois. 

For  some  months  past  the  railway  engineering  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  collecting  pictures,  relics  and 
models  illustrating  the  historical  development  of  the  railroad  and 
representing  also  current  practice.  This  material  forms  a  per- 
manent exhibit  in  the  new  Transportation  building,  and  it  will 
be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  A  very  generous  response  to  re- 
quests for  such  material  has  been  made  by  railway  officers  and 
by  manufacturers.  Other  persons  having  interesting  material 
of  this  sort  are  invited  to  contribute  if  they  feci  so  disposed. 
Everything  put  into  the  collection  will  be  well  cared  for  and 
it  will  be  of  general  benefit.  Communications  may  be  addressed 
to  Prof.  Edward  C.  Schmidt,  I'rbana,  111. 


Lateat  Phase  of  Railway  Regulation  In  Texas. 

Th«  suit  instituted  by  the  attorney  general  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  oi  the  provisions  of  the  consolidation  bill  passed 
by  the  Irsislatiirc  is  most  unfortunate.  That  the  bill  was  over- 
whelmingly and  imperatively  demanded  by  the  people  is  true 
beyond  all  question.  The  consolidation  affected  the  people  liv- 
ing in  all  the  territory  from  Wichita  Kalis  to  Waco,  and  from 
Waco  to  Trinity,  and  from  Trinity  to  Heaumont  and  Port  Arthur. 
The  people  demanded  that  the  bill  be  passed,  and  their  servants 
obeyed  their  behest 

While  the  governor  wa*  opposed  to  the  bill  from  the  first,  he 
was  justified  in  submitting  it  to  the  attorney  Ktneral  for  his 
opinion  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  when  that  opinion  was 
adverse  he  was  justified,  on  that  gmund.  in  vetoing  it;  hence  the 
governor  may  be  eliminated  from  the  equation.    The  attorney 


general  is  now  responsible  for  the  stay  of  building  railroad  con- 
nections sorely  needed. 

As  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  draws  near,  all  the 
great  trunk  lines  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  get  to 
tidewater,  and  the  people  in  Texas  are  profoundly  interested. 
The  people  have  the  unrestrained  and  unrcstrainable  right  to 
say  what  railroads  they  want  and  where  they  shall  be  built,  and 
neither  the  attorney  general  nor  any  other  man  has  the  right  to 
seek  to  thwart  their  purposes. 

Conceding  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  is  debatable, 
every  doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  action  of  the  attorney  general  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  trying  to  get  even  with  the  legislature  because  it  disregarded 
his  opinion  by  passing  the  bill  over  the  gubernatorial  veto. 

Who  is  going  to  be  harmed  by  giving  the  state  new  lines  of 
railway?  What  evil  can  follow  upon  allowing  a  great  railway 
system  to  get  in  touch  at  tidewater  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world  ?  Why  should  not  the  people  of  the  imperial  realm  of  the 
Northwest    .    .  . 

The  home  town  of  the  attorney  general  is  indebted  for  the 
larger  part  of  its  gratifying  growth  to  the  very  railroad  whose 
progress  into  other  fields  he  now  seeks  to  obstruct.  It  has 
spent  millions  of  money  in  Texas.  It  asks  the  privilege  of 
spending  millions  more,  but  now  one  man,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  very  narrowest  of  margins,  rises  to  say,  "The  people  be 
damned.  I  will  not  permit  their  commands  to  be  executed." 
How  long  will  the  people  stand  such  trifling  with  their  wishes? 
—Houston  Chronicle. 


Headlight  Laws. 

The  legislature  of  Colorado  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  all 
locomotives  to  be  equipped  with  headlights  of  not  less  than 
1,500  c.  p.  Headlight  bills  have  also  been  passed  at  this  session 
by  the  legislatures  of  seven  other  states — Nevada,  Vermont, 
North  Dakota,  Iowa.  Oregon,  Missouri  and  Minnesota.  The 
Nevada,  Missouri  and  Minnesota  bills  provide  for  1,500  c.  p.; 
the  North  Dakota  bill  for  1,200  c  p..  and  the  Vermont  bill 
leaves  the  determination  of  this  point  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sion. In  Oregon  and  Iowa  the  laws  provide  that  the  light  shall 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  cngineman  to  see  a  person 
on  the  track  at  distances  of  800  and  1,100  ft.  respectively. 

Pere  Marquette  Investigation. 

President  S.  M.  Felton.  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  resumed  his 
testimony  before  the  legislative  committee  that  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  affairs  of  the  road  at  Detroit  on  April  10.  He 
produced  statistics  regarding  operating  expenses  and  revenues 
to  show  that  passenger  rates  under  the  2-cent  fare  law  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  satisfactory  service,  and  declared  that 
it  should  be  self-evident  that  in  a  state  like  Michigan,  with  a 
population  of  only  40.2  per  square  mile,  the  density  of  passenger 
traffic  must  be  less  than  in  states  where  the  population  is  much 
greater.  He  pointed  out  that  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  171  per  square  mile,  the  courts  had  decided  the  2-cent 
fare  law  unconstitutional,  and  that  in  New  York,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  191  per  square  mile.  Governor  Hughes  had  vetoed  the 
2-cent  fare  law.  He  said  the  Pere  Marquette's  passenger  busi- 
ness, which  yielded  $4,023,039  in  1912,  would  have  yielded  $741,- 
677  more  tinder  the  old  rates.  For  1912  the  earnings  from 
passengers,  mail,  express,  baggage,  parlor  and  chair  cars,  and 
miscellaneous  passenger  service  revenues,  were  $4,946,796.  while 
the  expenses  properly  charged  against  this  service  were  $5,283,- 
198,  a  cost  per  passenger  mile  of  235  cents.  The  average  fare 
was  1.79  cents  per  passenger  mile.  He  thought  the  rate  should 
he  advanced  to  2'A  cents  a  mile. 

On  April  11,  W.  D.  Trump,  manager  of  the  Detroit  Terminal 
Railroad,  and  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, was  a  witness  before  the  committee.  He  testified  in  de- 
tail regarding  various  expenditures  and  improvements  made 
during  his  connection  with  the  road,  saying  that  the  property 
had  not  been  properly  maintained  in  recent  years.  In  one  year, 
he  said,  no  new  steel  was  laid,  and  some  of  the  rails  had  been 
in  the  track  for  30  years.  Tic  was  inclined  to  criticise  the  finan- 
cial management  of  the  road,  and  declared  that  much  of  the 
money  spent  was  wasted.  He  criticised  the  purchase  of  the 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  and  the  extension  to  Chicago. 
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He  disagreed  with  President  Fclton's  figures  regarding  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  passenger  service,  saying  he  believed  it  was 
able  to  the  company,  even  with  the  2-cent  fare. 

Several  shippers  testified  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
rendered  by  the  Pere  Marquette. 


Chicago  Council  Renew*  Electrification  Agitation. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  city  council  in  Chicago  on 
April  14,  a  committee  on  railway  terminals,  consisting  of  IS 
aldermen,  with  Ellis  Geiger  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  such  subject*  as  electrification  of  railway  terminals  and 
the  location  of  proposed  new  passenger  stations.  One  of  the 
first  ordinances  introduced  at  the  meeting  was  one  to  require 
the  railroads  to  use  electric  power  or  other  power  that  will  not 
produce  smoke  on  their  terminal  lines  in  the  city  by  July  1, 
1914.  It  was  referred  to  the  new  committee.  An  ordinance 
providing  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  steal 
within  the  city  has  been  lying  dormant  with  the 
Local  Transportation  for  about  two  years,  the  agitation  for 
having  practically  ceased  following  tti 
of  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  I 
The  resolution  was  introduced  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
investigation  is  being  unduly  protracted. 

St.  Louis  Railway*  Club. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club,  held  April  11, 
J.  R.  Cavanagh,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation,  New 
York  Central  Lines,  made  an  address  on  Car  Efficiency. 


Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers  will  be  held  at  the  hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  October 
18-24. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 
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be  Association. — F.  M.  Nellls,  53  State  St.. 
i.  May  6-9,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Hon,  Mai 


American  Associatioh  or  Dmviuu  Officers. — A.  G.  Tbomason,  Boa- 
ton,  Mill.    Convention,  Mar  20.  Chicago. 
Amebican  Association  or  Genebal  Passenger  and  Ticxet  Agehte. — W.  C 
Hope.  New  York. 


Amebican  Association  of  Feeicht  Agents.— R_  O.  Wells,  El 

111.    Annual  meeting,  June  17  20,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Amebican  Association  or  Rauboad  Sufbbintehdents. — E.  H.  Hannan, 

St-  Louis,  Mo.:  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
Amebican  F.lecteic  Railway  Association.— H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York. 

Amebican    Eiecibic   Railway   Mahl-factubebs'   Assoc. — George 
165  Broadwar,  New  York.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Eleo  Rr.  A 

American  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting.  Mar  21,  New  York. 

American  Railway  Bancs  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  ft 
N.  W..  Chicago.    Conrentlon,  October  21-23,  1913.  Montreal. 

Amebican  Railway  Exgineebihg  Association. — E.  H.  Fritch.  900  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Amebican  Railway  Masiei  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building.  Chicago.    Convention,  June  11-13,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

AsisaiCAN  Railway  Tool  Fobemen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 
Georgia.  Macon,  Gs. 

A ucatcAM  Society  ro«  Testino  Matsbials — Prof.  E.  Marburg.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 

AssaaiCAM  Society  or  Civil  Engineees. — C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  57th  St. 
New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Ekciheebixg  Cohtbactoss. — J.  R.  Wenllnger,  11 
Broadway,  New  York:  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 

AsiEliCAN  Society  or  Mbcha.hcal  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
J9th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  I'aesEEVEu'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier,  B.  4  0.,  Balti- 
more, Md.    Next  convention.  January  20-22,  1914,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Association  or  American  Railway  Accountino  OrncEja.— C  G.  Phil- 
lips. 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting.  May  28.  Atlantic 
City.  S.  J 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherrr,  C.H  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  1913,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Association  or  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Joa.  A.  Andreucetti,  C  4V 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.      Semi-annual  meeting,  June,   1913,  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.:  annual  convention,  October  18-24,  Chicago. 
Association  or  Railway  TsxeosArH  SueeeintexdentS. —  P.  W.  Drew,  112 
West  Adams  St..  Chicago:  annual.  May  20,  19t3.  St  Louia,  Mo. 
:iatiox  or  Teansfoetation  and  Cae  Accouhtiho  Omegas.— G.  P. 
Conard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

iation  or  Watee  Line  Accounting  Orncras.— W.  R.  Evans,  I 
her  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  October  8, 
delphU.  Pa. 


Beidge  and  Bviloino  Si  i'n  v  Men's  Association. — It.  A.  Nolly,  jwnin 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.     Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian   Railway  Ci.ua.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal, 
Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Engineees. -  Clement  H.  Mcl-eod,  413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal,  Que.:  Thursday,  Montreal. 
Cai  Fobemen's  Association  or  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  North  50th 

Court,  Chicago :  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Cexieal  Railway  Clue.— U.  D.  Vought  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York:  2d 
Thuri.  in  Jan.  and  2cTPri.  in  March.  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  Encineebs  Society  or  St.  Paul.— L.  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  State  Capitol 

ccept  June,  July,  August  and 


building,  St  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except 
St.  Paul. 


Engineees'  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704, 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Hatrisburg,  Pa. 
F.noineees'  Society  or  Westeen  Pennsylvania. — E.I  Hllea,  Oliver  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fesicht  Claim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.  Next 

convention.  June  18.  BluB  Point,  N.  Y. 
Ge.neeal  Sufebihtbndbste'  Association  or  Chicago. — E.  S.  Roller,  226 

W.  Adams  6t,  Chicago;  Wed,  preceding  3d  Thura-,  Chicago. 
Inteexational  Railwat  Cokcbbs.*- — Executive  Committee,  11,  rue  de  Lou* 

vain,  Bruwel*.  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
lartEEHATioNAL  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C.  G.  Hall,  922  McCormick 

building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  21-24,  Chicago. 
International   Railway  Geneeal  Fobemsh's  Association. — Wra.  Hall, 
829  West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  15-18, 
Chicago. 

International  Raileoao  Mastee  Blac xsmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maihtehancs  or  Way  ft  Mastee  Painters'  Association  or  the  United 
States  akb  Canada. — W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Eaaton,  Ps. 

Mastee  Boii.ee  Max  us'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St, 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  1913.  Chicago. 

Mastee  Cab  Builmes'  Association, — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  Cir, 

Mastee  Cae  and  Locomotive  Paihteee'  Assoc. 
A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M..  _ 
9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  ArrtiAxcg  Assoc. — Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Asaoc. 

Naw  England  Raileoad  Cu  b.  — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.:  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept, 

Boston. 

Naw  Y^ee^ Raileoad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought.  95 ^Liberty  St.,  New^York;  3d 

Noetrexn  Jcallboad  Cl'ub. — i?!  L.  Kennedy.  C,  m"**"^  P.,  Duluth, 
4th  Saturday,  Duluth.  . 

Pxobia  Association  or  Railboap  Officers. — M.  W.  Rotcbford,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria,  111.;  2d  Thursday. 

Raiuoad  Ciui  or  Kansas  City. — C  Msnlovr.  1008  Walnut  St-,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxom.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 

Railway  Club  or  Pittsbubch. — J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Electeical  Sumv  Man  u  facto  bee* '  Assoc. — J.  Sctibner 


Annual  meeting,  September 


gs 

Railway  GAanENixo  Association.— J.  S.  Butterfield. 

Next  meeting.  August  12-15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Deveiofment  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City  Southern, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetlr 

June  1011,  New  York;  convention.  October  14,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Si  obex  ex  fees'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C  Col  I  in  wood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  19-21,  Chicago. 
Railway  Sltfly  Manufactl-bejis'  Assoc. — J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoc  j. 
Railway  Tee.  and  Tei,  Affliance  Assoc.— W.  E.  IUrkness,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Supa. 
Richmond  Raileoad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Vs. 


do— J.  Sctibner,  1021 


except  June,  July  and  August 

ROAOMASTEBS'  AND   MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  ASSOCIATION. — t 


vs.;  2d 


C.  Ryan,  C  A 
3,  Chicago. 

r>.    riiicniiiii,    union    Station,    St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St  Louts. 
.  Affliancs  Association.— F.  W.  Edmonds.  3868  Park  Are,,  New 
York.    Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association, 
y  of  Railway  Financial  Officers.— C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St  Station. 

H  or  Cae  Seevice  Offices*.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  A  a 

Ala. 

ilway  Cltrs.— A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  bldg., 
'  "r.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta, 
oolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo  _  

Teack  Subtly  Associaviox  — W.  C.  Kidd,  Rama  no  Iron  Works,  Hillsburn, 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Aaao- 
ciation. 

Teaefic  Club  or  Chicago  — Guy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 

meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 
Tbaffic  Club  or  New  Yobk. — C.  A.  Swnpe,  290  Broadway,  New  York; 

last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  Tune.  July  and  August.  New  York. 
Tbaffic  Clue  of  Ph-tibi-egm. — D.  I_  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  meet- 
ings monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Tbaffic  Cue  of  St.  Louis. — A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  LibrEry  building, 

in  November.    Noonday  meetings 


N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.  Convention,  September  812,  1913,  Chicago. 
St.  Louie  Railway  Clue.— B.  W.  Frauenthal..  Union  Statioi 


Chicago. 
Southern  ^As* 

Southern  &  a*       1  ' 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  3d  Thura..  Jan..  March,  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
Toledo  Teanefobtation  Club. — J.  G.  Macomber,  Wot' 


cry.  Ala. 

N  RAH 


Si 


Mo.  Annual 


October  to  May. 

Teain  Desfatciiebs'  Association  of  America. — J,  F.  Maclrie,  7042  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17,  I-oe  Angeles,  Cal. 

Teansfoetation  Ci.ub  of  Buffalo— J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 
after  first  Wednesday. 

Teansfoetation  Clue  or  DsTBOtT. — W.  R.  Hurley,  L  S,  1  M.  S..  Detroit 
Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 

TMVBEajt  Bu°fTali\*N.  Y^^Annual'  meeting.  AuguM,  1913.  Chicago. 
Utah  Society  or  Engineees. — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Ijske  City.  Uuh;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O-  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg, Msn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 
Westeen  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Tsylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

-  cietv  of  Eng.nee.s-I.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  block. 
»;  1st  Monday  in  montn.  except  July  and  August  Chicago. 
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A  press  despatch  from  Albany  says  that  the  Erie  Canal  will 
not  be  opened  until  June  1,  much  damage  having  been  done 
by  floods  at  Vischer's  Ferry.  The  Champlain  Canal  will  be 
opened  for  traffic  May  IS. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  called 
for  April  15,  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  classification  committees  and  flood  con- 
ditions along  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  legislature  of  that  state  has  considered  a  report 
from  a  sperial  committee  proposing  a  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  railway  rates  during  the  next  two  years;  and  has  instructed 
the  committee  to  reconsider  its  action,  and  to  report  a  measure 
giving  the  Boston  &  Maine  more  liberal  terms. 

As  a  result  of  arrangements  made  by  the  Illinois  Central,  it 
is  announced  that  a  monthly  steamship  service  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Argentine  will  be  started  on  June  15,  by  Andrew  Weir, 
of  London,  making  connections  with  all  lines  entering  New  Or- 
leans. The  ships  for  the  service  will  be  of  over  8,000  tons  ca- 
pacity. The  first  boat  will  be  berthed  at  New  Orleans  on  June  15, 
and  will  sail  on  June  JO. 

Motion  pictures  showing  the  effects  of  the  recent  floods  at 
Dayton,  O.,  were  presented  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  on  April  10.  The  pictures  were  de- 
scribed in  a  lecture  given  by  H.  F.  Miller,  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  relief  work  of  the  association  in  Ohio,  and  who  obtained 
the  pictures  during  the  first  week  of  the  flood. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  established  on  the 
first  floor  of  its  new  general  office  building  at  Chicago,  a 
permanent  agricultural  exhibit,  consisting  chiefly  of  samples  of 
products  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Lec- 
tures on  farming  in  these  four  states  will  be  given  from  time 
to  time  by  prominent  agricultural  experts.  James  J.  Hill  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  exhibit  on  April  10. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York  City, 
has  taken  action  to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  extensive  tracts 
of  land  for  terminal  facilities  along  the  shore  of  the  East  river, 
south  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  the  purpose  being  presumably  to 
provide  for  the  barges  which  will  carry  freight  through  the  Erie 
canal  after  it  has  been  enlarged.  The  property  named  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  valued  at  $1,182,200. 

Following  the  announcement,  last  week,  of  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  concerning  the  issuance  of 
free  passes  to  shippers  in  Colorado,  it  is  now  definitely  stated 
that  the  commission  asked  for  the  indictment  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  the  Victor  American  Fuel  Company,  the 
Colorado  Porcelain  Cement  Company,  the  United  States  Por- 


celain Cement  Company,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Denver  ft  Rio 
Grande  Railroad.  The  commission  says  that  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  for  about  ten  years  resisted  the  movement 
to  give  passes  to  influence  traffic,  but  finally,  because  of  the 
persistency  of  its  competitors,  it  deliberately  resorted  to  the 
means  practiced  by  them  for  stimulating  the  good  will  of  ship- 
pers. The  commission  suggests  that  the  courts  should  be  more 
severe  in  dealing  with  these  offenses  against  the  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  announced  on  Monday  of  this  week  that 
all  of  its  lines  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  which  had  been  damaged 
by  the  recent  floods  had  been  rebuilt  so  that  regular  trains 
would  be  restored;  though  for  a  time  through  cars  would  b« 
operated  subject  to  delay.  On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  com- 
pany announced  the  re-establishment  of  regular  freight  sen- 
ice  throughout  its  lines.  The  Illinois  Central  resumed  through 
passenger  traffic  by  way  of  Cairo  on  the  12th,  except  that  the 
Panama  Limited  was  not  restored,  through  travel  being  almost 
suspended  in  the  Southern  states  because  of  the  general  flood 
conditions  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Through  traffic  was  sus- 
pended on  the  Illinois  Central  for  ten  days— April  2  to  11,  in- 
clusive. The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  began 
running  passenger  trains  to  Cincinnati  last  week  by  using  the 
line  of  the  Detroit.  Toledo  &  I  ronton  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington. C.  H.,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  thence  to  Cincinnati. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  -was  re-opened  for  traffic  through  to 
Chicago  on  the  10th. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  prompt  transmission  of 
information  concerning  delayed  trains  to  offices  of  the  com- 
pany at  New  York,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Boston,  Hartford, 
Springfield  and  Worcester.  In  New  York  City  the  information 
will  be  recorded  at  Room  3624,  Grand  Central  Terminal.  For 
the  benefit  of  passengers  who  may  wish  to  find  this  room,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  number  means  room  24,  in  corridor 
6.  on  the  third  floor.  Anything  happening  to  a  train  which  will 
delay  it  for  more  than  30  minutes  will  be  at  once  reported  by 
telegraph  to  these  centers  of  information.  If  a  train  is  likely 
to  be  more  than  one  hour  late,  the  fact  will  be  noted  at  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  concourse  with  a 
note  that  detailed  information  can  be  had  by  going  to  the 
room  upstairs.  If  there  should  be  an  accident  causing  injury 
to  passengers,  the  names  of  the  injured  persons  would  be  sent 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  information  rooms.  These  special 
information  bureaus  will  also  keep  informed  concerning  sleep- 
ing cars  which  are  delayed  and  are  attached  to  other  than 
their  regular  trains. 


Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  car  location 
bulletin,  No.  4-A  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives  a 
summary  of  freight  car  location  by  groups  on  March  15,  together 
with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  same  date. 


Cxa  Locati 


Hucn  15,  1913. 


N.Y„NJ.,Ob1o,1o<L, 
Dri.,  Kl,  Mich, 


v«.. 

rV.  Vi 


Nr»  Eaittro 

England.  Pa. 

Total  Cart  Owned. .   90.082  677,335 

Home  Can  on  Home  Road*   43,630  357,471 

Home  Car*  on  Foreign  Road)   46.452  320.964 

Foreign  Ctr»  on  Home  Road*   57,443  304.936 

Tot.!  Car.  on  Line   101,073  662.407 

F^ce^or  Deficiency   10.991  MS.I28 

|honi^e^:::::::::::::::::::::::  1,193  Aii 

ShHome  Can  in  Home  Slop   4.445  28.207 

Foreign  Cam  in  Home  Sho|»   1.554  B.604 

Tola!  Car*  in  Shon«   5.999 

Per  Crr.t.  lo  Total  Can  <>«-nrd — 

Hnmr  Can  on  Home  Hoadt   48.43 

Total  Cam  on  Line   109.61 

Home  Car»  in  Home  Shop*   4.93 

Foreign  Can  in  Home  Shopa   1.07 

Tout  Can  in  Shop,   6.00  5.43 

iirrotea  oenciency. 


Weitrrn  No-  *  So. 
Pa.  Carolina. 


88,480 
195,668 
197.023 

28S.503 

1.355 
4.657 
1.845 

16,0*1 
7,168 


36.811  23.249 


31. t4 
100.42 
5  66 


g.ta 


202.A48 

104,506 
98,342 
102,077 


Ky.,  Tens., 
Mia., 
Ala, 
Ga,  Fla. 

172,362 
74,145 
vs.  117 
86,879 


2.J35 
10.941 

51.52 
101.84 
4.24 
1.15 

5.39 


206.583  161.024 

12.962 

4302 
93.42 
6.09 
1.43 

7.52 


Iowa,  Mont., 

Ill,  Wyo, 

Wis,  Neb, 

Minn.  Dakota*. 


467.972 
284.028 
183.944 

206,952 

490,980 


8.559 

19,906 
5.027 

24.933 

60.69 
104.92 
4.54 
1.14 

5.68 


16.427 
3.160 
13.267 
12,028 

15,180 
•1.247 


457 
501 

958 

1924 

92.41 
2.78 
3.05 

5.83 


Kana, 

Colo.. 
Okie, 
Mo-,  Ark. 

150,947 
70.626 

80,321 
71,690 

142,316 
•8.631 

2J88 
10,454 

44.79 

92.65 
3.48 
1.37 

6.85 


Texaa, 

La.. 
New 
Mexico. 

30,830 
12.945 
1 7,88  S 
25,810 


38,755  '126.878 


Oregon. 

Idaao,  Caaa* 

Ner,  dJan 

Cel,  Arts.  Line*. 

129,803  117,983 

66,213  73.937 

63,590  44.046 

60.665  54.214 


41.99 
125.71 
5.19 


8.07 


ag 


128,151 
10.168 
1.617 
654  3.965 


•2,975 
17,963 


Grand 

Total. 

2,340.937 
1.179.141 
1,161,796 
1,179.709 

a.358.850 
17.913 
60,299 


•«  ®s  ^ 


105.871 
33.959 

2,488       6,886       4.149  139.830 


3.34 

1-96 


5.30 


62.67 
108.62 
2.94 
■58 

3.52 


50.11 
100  77 
4.58 
1.47 

6.05 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting  sta- 
tistical bulletin  No.  141,  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses  and 
shortages  by  groups  from  December  20,  1911,  to  April  1,  1913, 
says:  The  total  surplus  on  April  1  was  68.792  cars;  on  March 
15,  1913,  57,998  cars;  on  March  27,  1912,  52,682  cars.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  sur- 
plus of  10,794  cars,  of  which  5,411  is  in  box,  1,156  flat,  2,342  coal 
and  1,885  miscellaneous  cars.  The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is 
in  all  groups,  except  2  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  eastern  Pennsylvania),  8  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas),  and  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico).  The  increase  in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (New 
England  Lines),  7  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas),  8,  9  (as  above),  and  10  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
California,  Nevada  and  Arizona).  The  increase  in  coal  car  sur- 
plus is  in  all  groups,  except  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  west- 


ern Pennsylvania),  8  and  10  (as  above).  The  increase  in  mis- 
cellaneous car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (as  above),  6  (Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota),  7,  8,  9  and  10  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  April  1  was  10,804  cars;  on  March  15, 
1913,  20,223  cars ;  and  on  March  27,  1912,  33,974  cars.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  period ;  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  short- 
age of  9,419  cars,  of  which  5,601  is  in  box,  629  in  flat,  2.376  in 
coal  and  813  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car 
shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except  2  and  8  (as  above).  The  de- 
crease in  flat  car  shortage  is  in  all  groups.  The  decrease  in  coal 
car  shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except  3,  9  (as  above),  and  11 
(Canadian  Lines).  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  car  shortage 
appears  in  groups  1,  3  (as  above),  4  (the  Virginias  and  Caro- 
lina!), 5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Florida),  6,  9  and  11  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  surplus  of  16,110  cars,  of  which  8,362  is  in  box,  7,669 
in  coal,  2,318  in  miscellaneous  and  a  decrease  of  2,239  flat  cars. 


Cm  SutrLusu  »mo  S  hostages. 


Group 

■  2.- 

3- 

4.  - 

5.  - 

6.  - 

"  7.- 
8.- 

"  *.- 
*  10.- 

■  M.- 

Totsl 


Dale. 

-April  I, 

■  "  1, 

-  "  1. 

-  "  1. 

■  "  1. 

-  "  1. 

-  "  I. 

■  "  I. 

■  "  I. 
•   "  I. 

■  "  I, 


1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 


t 

—  Surpl  uses- 

■Shortages  

 "\ 

Coal, 
gondola 

Coal. 

No.  of 

Other 

gondola 

Other 

roads. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper. 

kinds. 

Total. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper. 

kinds. 

Total. 

7 

670 

540 

321 

144 

1,675 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

35 

3SS 

65 

4.303 

114 

4,840 

210 

0 

182 

IS 

407 

34 

552 

4B5 

1.215 

1,672 

3,924 

1,515 

0 

554 

471 

2.540 

11 

5.430 

57 

1,574 

560 

7,621 

754 

403 

400 

0 

1.557 

26 

454 

7 

1.412 

536 

2.409 

980 

411 

ISO 

47 

1.588 

30 

5,138 

213 

3.36S 

3.570 

12.289 

902 

40 

55 

85 

1,082 

6 

341 

183 

1,453 

767 

2.7B4 

40 

0 

15 

18 

73 

19 

1.414 

291 

2,792 

3,412 

7.909 

209 

4 

0 

37 

270 

IS 

1,607 

444 

635 

1.544 

4,230 

0 

1 

33 

9 

43 

25 

6,295 

1,587 

3,009 

8.595 

19.486 

57 

24 

0 

217 

291 

7 

744 

199 

127 

555 

1,625 

2,383 

288 

11 

208 

2,890 

213 

23,043 

4,071 

20,209 

21.469 

68.7*2 

7,050 

1.227 

1.400 

1.127 

10,804 

'Group  1  ia  composed  of  New  England  lines;  Group  7 — New  York.  New  Terser,  Dclsware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lines; 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Group  4 — West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  S — Kent' 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming, 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  Tinea;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Miaaouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  tinea;  Group  9 — Texas,  Louisiana  and  N< 
Croup  10— Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California.  Nevada  and  Arixona  lines;  Group  1 1 — Canadian  line*. 
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All  Can 


Surplus 


Shortaq*  1912 
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■Surplus 
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There  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  23,170  cars,  of  which 
12,363  is  in  box,  6759  in  coal,  4,371  in  miscellaneous  and  an  in- 
crease of  323  flat  car  shortage. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the  dia- 
gram shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from  1907  to 
1913. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1913. 


Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  142  covering  car  balances  and  perform- 
ances for  December  says : 

The  miles  per  car  per  day,  for  December  was  24.4  compared 
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with  260  for  November.  This  rigure  for  December,  1911,  was 
234. 

Ton  mile*  per  car  per  day  was  396,  this  figure  for  November 
was  424.  This  is  an  increase  of  9  70  per  cent,  over  the  figure 
for  December,  191 1. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  was  48  per  cent ,  main- 
taining the  same  figure  as  in  November.  This  figure  for  De- 
cember, 1911,  was  56  per  cent. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  5.6  points  to  70.3  per  cent,  in  the  per- 
centage of  loaded  car  mileage  compared  with  November,  1912 
The  per  cent,  of  loaded  car  mileage  in  December,  1911,  was  680 

P  The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  of  all  cars  on  line  were 
$2-61,  compared  with  $2.92  in  November,  1912.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  9.21  per  cent,  over  the  earnings  for  December,  1911, 
which  were  $239. 

The  table  on  page  914  gives  car  balance  and  performance 
in  the  month  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  diagram  shows  car 
earnings  and  car  mileage  and  different  car  performance  figures 
monthly  from  July.  1907. 


Wella-Fargo  Conference*. 

Under  the  administration  of  B.  D.  Caldwell,  who  came  to  it 
in  October,  1911.  as  president.  W  ells  Fargo  &  Company  has  en- 
tered upon  a  pretty  thorough  scheme  of  reorganization.  Mr. 
Caldwell's  long  experience  as  a  railroad  man  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  facing  the  situation  of  tlie  express  business  at  a 
particularly  difficult  time  in  its  history.  Without  any  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  personnel  of  the  system  he  has  brought  to  his 
aid  a  number  of  railroad  men  who  have  been  instrumental  with 
him  in  the  important  work  of  bringing  Wells  Fargo  &  Company 
in  line  with  the  best  transportation  practices  of  today. 

One  of  Mr.  Caldwell's  innovations  has  been  the  holding  of  a 
conference  semi-annually  of  his  heads  of  departments  and  chiefs 
of  staff.  While  this  had  been  done  to  some  extent  before,  he  has 
made  the  conferences  institutions  of  great  service  to  the  com- 
pany. The  most  recent  of  these  was  held  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  week  beginning  Tuesday,  April  8.  To  it  came  all  Wells 
Fargo  officers  from  general  superintendents  up  and  a  complete 
discussion  was  held  of  the  various  routine  as  well  as  special 
topics  affecting  express  companies  at  the  present  time.  Wells 
Fargo  &  Company  is  a  keen  believer  in  the  efficiency  of  com- 
mittee work,  and  this  conference  saw  the  appointment  of  many 
committees  which  will  report  to  the  next  gathering  of  a  similar 
sort.  These  committees  are  charged  with  study  of  and  recom- 
mendation upon  operating  problems  and  problems  relating  to  the 
public  efficiency  oi  the  company.  The  management  of  Wells 
Fargo  &  Company  has  the  idea  that  the  working  of  the  express 
could  and  should  be  utilized  to  a  large  extent  in  an  improve- 
ment of  the  movement  of  food  products.  It  believes  that  the 
express  can  be  a  large  agent  in  the  expedition  of  perishable  food 
between  the  grower  and  the  various  markets,  and  so  a  real  fac- 
tor in  a  possible  solution  of  the  cost-of-living  problem 

Of  the  general  value  oi  these  conferences  there  is  little  doubt 
in  the  ranks  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company.  It  is  difficult  to  oper- 
ate any  transportation  organization  employing  some  thousands  of 
men  and  covering  a  large  territory,  but  when  that  organization 
embraces  36  states,  some  90,000  miles  of  steamship  and  railroad 
lines,  and  has  its  executive  offices  in  New  York,  with  its  oper- 
ating headquarters  at  both  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  these 
difficulties  multiply.  To  talk  over  personally,  with  the  men  of 
this  company,  the  many  problems  that  confront  them  was  what 
Mr.  Caldwell  sought  in  inaugurating  these  conferences,  knowing 
that  a  general  discussion  held  well  to  the  point  is  far  more  valu- 
able than  any  amount  of  correspondence  upon  a  topic.  The  con- 
ferences which  he  has  now  so  well  inaugurated  have  already 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  time  and  effort  they  require. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  20  the  supplement 
to  the  tariff  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  which  increases 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  potatoes,  in  carloads,  from  points 
in  Oklahoma  to  points  in  Colorado  from  4  to  14  cents  per  100 
lbs. 

The  commisston  has  suspended  until  July  26,  certain  schedules 
published  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 


ern, which  proposed  to  increase  rates  on  lumber  from  points  in 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  one  cent 
per  100  lbs 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  1  until  July  8,  the 
tariff  of  the  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western.  This  tariff  proposed 
to  advance  rates  on  flour  in  carloads,  from  Chester  and  other 
stations  in  Illinois  to  Paducah.  Ky.,  from  9  cents  to  \0'/i  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  1  until  July  17,  the 
supplements  to  Agent  C.  J.  Pierce's  tariff,  which  would  cancel 
joint  through  rates  on  news  printing  paper  from  stations  located 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  to  points  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  rout- 
ing via  the  Maine  Central. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  3J  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  certain  schedules  in  supplements  to  the  tariffs  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  would  ad- 
vance rates  on  furniture  from  High  Point,  N.  C,  and  other  sta- 
tions to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  1  until  July  30, 
certain  supplements  to  Agent  William  Cameron's  tariff,  which 
contain  increased  rates  on  bituminous  coal  and  bituminous  coal 
briquettes,  carloads,  from  Illinois  mines  to  St.  I.ouis,  Mo.  The 
proposed  advance  amounts  to  s'/i  cents  per  net  ton  from  all 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  9  to  October  9, 
certain  schedules  in  Agent  R.  II.  Countiss"  tariff,  which  contain 
advanced  rates  for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  shingles  and 
other  articles  subject  to  lumber  rates  from  stations  located  on 
the  Washington  Western  in  the  state  of  Washington  to  eastern 
destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  30  the  schedules  in 
certain  tariffs,  which  would  increase  switching  charges  for  the 
movement  of  cars  containing  coal  and  coke  over  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  from  junctions  with  connecting  carriers  to 
Kavenswood.  a  station  within  the  switching  limits  of  Chicago. 
The  increase  would  amount  to  approximately  15  cents  per  ton. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  27  until  July  25,  a 
supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
which  proposed  to  increase  rates  on  wheat,  flour,  corn,  rye.  oats 
and  barley  from  Spencer,  Iowa,  and  other  points  to  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  intermediate  points,  the  increases  ranging  from  1  to 
6.2  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  wheat  and  flour,  and  from  1.05  to  7.65 
cents  per  100  lbs.  on  other  grain. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  30  the  supplement 
to  the  tariff  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  which 
would  cancel  commodity  rates  applicable  to  the  transportation  of 
butter  and  cheese,  any  quantity,  from  points  on  the  Cincinnatus 
branch  to  New  York  and  other  points,  leaving  in  effect  class 
rates,  which  would  result  in  advancing  rates  on  butter  5  cents, 
and  on  cheese  1  cent  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  1  until  July  30,  a 
provision  changing  the  classification  of  bridge  iron  and  bridge 
material  in  carloads,  from  Class  N  to  Class  I,  Note  28,  contained 
in  a  supplement  to  the  Southern  classification.  The  proposed 
change  would  increase  as  much  as  200  per  cent  rates  applicable 
to  the  commodity  in  question  moving  over  the  lines  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville.  For  example,  the  present  rate  from  Memphis 
at  Athens,  Ala.,  is  11  cents,  and  the  proposed  rite  33  cents  per 
100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  17  certain  tariffs, 
which  would  cancel  all  joint  rates  between  points  on  the  lines  of 
certain  eastern  roads,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  points  located  on 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  on  shipments  routed  via  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral, which  action  is  understood  to  be  the  result  of  a  dispute 
between  these  carriers  over  a  proper  division  of  the  through  rates 
in  effect.  On  and  after  the  dates  above  named  the  use  of  com- 
bination rates,  as  provided  for  in  the  suspended  tariffs,  would 
have  resulted  in  an  advance  in  all  class  and  commodity  rates, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  commodity  and  length  of 
haul. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  4,  the  schedules 
in  the  tariffs  of  certain  boat  lines  which  proposed  to  add  to  the 
list  of  articles  the  transportation  of  which  is  prohibited,  butter. 
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egg*,  fresh  meats  and  live  or  dressed  poultry.  The  tariffs  of  the 
carriers  involved  name  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Duluth 
and  other  upper  lake  ports  to  Buffalo  and  interior  eastern  points, 
including  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  reached  by  lake 
and  by  lake  and  rail,  and  the  proposed  change  would  compel  ship- 
pers to  forward  the  commodities  above  specified  via  all  rail 
routes.  The  present  lake  and  rail  rate  on  eggs  from  Duluth  to 
New  York  is  65  cents  per  100  lbs.,  any  quantity,  and  the  all-rail 
rate  for  the  same  commodity  between  the  same  points  is  $1.09  in 
carloads  and  $1.12  in  less  than  carload  quantities. 


Commodity  Rata*  Increased. 

Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  v.  Abilene  &  Southern 
el  at.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

In  the  original  report  the  commission  decided  that  the  defend- 
ants' class  and  commodity  rates  from  Oklahoma  into  Texas  were 
unreasonable  and  unjustly  discriminatory.  The  commission  did 
not  at  that  time  prescribe  any  reasonable  rates  for  the  future,  but 
held  the  case  open  for  the  parties  to  submit  a  proposed  scale  of 
mutually  satisfactory  class  rates,  if  such  a  scale  could  be  agreed 
upon.  A  conference  was  held,  but  the  parties  failed  to  agree. 
The  commission  in  this  report  prescribed  reasonable  rates  for 
the  future.  (26  I.  C.  G,  520.) 

Improper  Charge*  Assessed. 

C.  C.  Follmer  &  Co.  v.  Canadian  PaciAc  el  al.  Opinion  by  the 
commission : 

The  complainant  shipped  a  carload  of  shingles  weighing  40.800 
lbs.  from  Abbottsford,  consigned  to  itself  at  Menasha,  Wis.  The 
shipment  moved  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  was  loaded  in  a  Canadian  Pacific 
36  ft.  car,  but  before  reaching  Menasha,  was  reloaded  by  the  Soo 
line  into  two  smaller  cart.  Upon  arrival  at  Menasha,  the  shingles 
were  re-consigned  as  one  shipment  to  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  were 
carried  forward  in  the  two  cars  via  the  Soo  line  to  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  and  thence  via  the  Pere  Marquette  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  to  the  destination.  From  Abbottsford  to 
Manitowoc  charges  were  assessed  on  the  actual  weight  of  the 
shipment,  but  from  Manitowoc  to  destination  they  were  assessed 
on  a  weight  of  27,300  lbs.  for  the  first  car,  and  on  a  minimum 
weight  of  24  000  lbs.  for  the  second  car.  The  complainant  con- 
tends that  the  charges  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceeded  a  through  rate  of  80  cents  per  100  lbs.  based  on  the 
actual  weight  of  the  shipment.  The  commission  found  that  there 
was  no  through  rate  applicable  to  this  shipment,  but  decided 
that  the  intermediate  rates  were  improperly  assessed,  and  also 
that  the  Soo  line  was  not  justified  in  transferring  the  shipment 
from  one  to  two  cars  and  charging  for  more  than  the  actual 
weight  of  the  shipment.  Reparation  was  awarded.  (26 
I.  C.  C,  512.) 

Texas  Common  Point  Caae. 
In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  adtances  in  rales  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  certain  commodities  between 
certain  stations  located  in  Texas  Common  Point  territory,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  points.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Harlan: 

The  defendants  desire  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  Texas 
Common  Point  territory  by  excluding  certain  towns  near  the 
western  border,  including  Sweetwater,  Big  Springs,  San  Angelo, 
Brady  and  Mallinger.  The  only  reason  given  by  the  defendants 
for  this  move  is  that  Amarillo.  Tex.,  which  competes  with  the 
towns  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  located  just  west  of  the 
Texas  Common  Point  territory,  now  takes  higher  rates  than 
Texas  common  points,  with  the  result  that  Amarillo  is  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  the  towns  above  mentioned.  The 
defendants  contended  that  the  loss  of  revenues  attending  lower- 
ing of  their  rates  by  putting  Amarillo  in  common  point  ter- 
ritory would  be  substantially  greater  than  the  gain  resulting 
from  raising  the  rates  of  the  points  in  question  by  excluding 
them  from  common  point  territory.  The  commission  decided 
that  the  defendants  had  not  justified  the  proposed  increased 
rates.  The  traffic  of  the  towns  in  question  has  grown  rapidly, 
they  have  assisted  the  defendants  in  new  construction,  and  in 
some  cases  the  short  line  mileage  is  less  now,  than  when  those 
towns  were  first  put  in  common  point  territory.  If  the  defend- 
ants want  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the  common  point  ter- 
ritory, tlx.)  must  do  so  in  fair  regard  to  the  rights  oi  the  com- 


munities, which  they  propose  to  exclude,  in  their  relation  to 
the  communities  which  would  remain  in  the  territory.  The 
merchants  and  shippers  of  Amarillo  urge  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  common  point  territory  be  extended  to  include  Amarillo. 
The  commission  found  that  if  this  were  done,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  common  point  territory  would  cover  the  entire  state 
of  Texas,  which  was  not  desirable,  and  therefore  decided  not  to 
grant  the  plea  of  the  Amarillo  shippers  in  full.  The  commis- 
sion decided,  however,  that  the  defendants  should  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion,  at  one  time  practically  agreed  upon, 
of  giving  Amarillo  rates  upon  certain  commodities  on  a  parity 
with  common  point  rates.  No  order  was  deemed  necessary. 
(26  I.  C.  C,  529.) 


Pig  Iron  Rate  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  pig  iron  from  Points  m  upper 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  other  destina- 
tions.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  tariffs  under  suspension  would  raise  the  rates  on  pig  iron 
from  Duluth,  Ashland  and  other  points  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  the  northern  peninsular  of  Michigan  to  a  territory  of  dis- 
tribution in  which  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  are  the  most  im- 
portant markets  To  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  the  proposed 
schedules  provide  rates  of  54.16  and  $3.58  per  ton  respectively, 
in  place  of  the  present  rates  of  $3.08  and  $2 JO.  The  Lake 
Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company  has  recently  greatly  im- 
proved its  plants  at  points  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  rates.  This  company  contends  that  these  improvements 
were  made  with  the  understanding-  that  the  rate  adjustment 
would  not  be  changed  and  claims  that  the  proposed  rates  would 
seriously  injure  its  business.  The  commission  decided  that  an 
investment  made  in  an  industrial  enterprise  in  reliance  upon  an 
existing  rate  or  relation  of  rates,  cannot  act  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  rate  structure  if  it  is  found  to  be  unreason- 
able. The  commission  decided  further  that  the  present  rate 
might  be  properly  advanced,  but  that  the  proposed  advances 
would  be  excessive.  The  commission  ordered  that  in  future  the 
rate  to  Kansas  City  should  not  exceed  $358  per  ton,  from 
Duluth,  Ashland.  Chocolay,  Manistiquc,  Newberry  and  other 
points  involved;  and  that  the  rates  to  Omaha  from  those  points 
should  not  exceed  $308  per  ton.  (26  I.  C.  C.  284). 


Crushed  Stone  and  8a nd  and  Gravel  Rates  Reduced. 

Waukesha  Lime  &  Stone  Company  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Sr 
St.  Paul  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  sand 
and  gravel,  crushed  stone  and  lime  from  Waukesha,  Wis.,  to 
Chicago,  are  unreasonable  and  discriminatory.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  charges  2%  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  sand  and 
gravel  and  3^5  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  crushed  stone  from  Wau- 
kesha to  Chicago,  106  miles.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western 
charges  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  sand  and  gravel,  and  3V5  cents 
per  100  lbs.  on  crushed  stone  between  the  same  points,  105  miles. 
The  commission  found  that  the  complainant  was  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  certain  competitive  points  as  regards  the  rates 
on  sand  and  gravel  and  crushed  stone.  Crushed  stone  is  more 
valuable  than  sand  and  gravel  and  therefore  should  take  a  slightly 
higher  rate.  The  commission  ordered  the  defendants  to  estab- 
lish a  rate  of  2  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  crushed  stone  in  carloads 
and  \H  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  sand  and  gravel  in  carloads  from 
Waukesha  to  Chicago.  Reparation  was  denied.  All  the  de- 
fendants charge  6  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  lime  between  Waukesha 
and  Chicago.  The  commission  decided  that  this  rate  was  not 
shown  to  have  been  unreasonable  or  discriminatory,  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint  against  it.   (26  I.  C.  C.  515.) 


COURT  NEWS. 

The  decision  of  the  Texas  State  Railroad  Commission  im- 
posing a  fine  of  $14,000  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  for 
violation  of  the  law  requiring  passenger  trains  to  be  run  within 
thirty  minutes  of  their  regular  time  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  The  court  holds  that  the  trains  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  commission's  action  were  engaged  in 
interstate  traffic,  and  therefore  the  commission  had  no  juris- 
diction over  them  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  an  order  of  this 
kind. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officer*. 

M.  W,  Wells,  hitherto  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago. 
Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  has  heen  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

J.  G.  Wilson,  who  has  been  assistant  interstate  commerce 
attorney  of  the  Harriman  Lines  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
interstate  commerce  attorney  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  with 
headquarters  after  May  1  at  New  York. 

Clark  B.  Ferry,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  May  18, 
1859,  at  Bethel.  Conn. 
From  1868  to  1873  he 
was  a  student  at  the 
Trinity  Institute.  Tivoli, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1875  he 
graduated  from  Essex 
Hall  Institute,  Orange, 
N.  J.  On  June  30,  of 
the  same  year,  he  be- 
gan railway  work  as  a 
clerk  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
and  has  been  in  the 
continuous  service  of 
that  road  ever  since 
In  January.  1883,  he 
was  elected  assistant 
secretary,  and  on  April 
8,  was  elected  also  vice- 
president  of  the  same 
road,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  as  above 
noted.  e.  B.  Fetry. 

H.  L.  Ingersoll.  assistant  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  senior  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  and  will  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  senior  vice-president. 

Operating  Officer*. 

J.  C.  Barton,  trainmaster  of  the  Auhison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc 
at  Pueblo.  Colo,  has  been  transfrrred  to  l-as  Vegas.  N.  M..  in 
a  similar  capacity,  in  place  of  F,  Dowling.  promoted. 

The  authority  of  D.  E.  Spangler.  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation of  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Koanokc. 
Va.,  has  been  extended  over  the  Williamson  &  Pond  Creek. 

Ira  L.  Burlingame.  for  the  past  eight  years  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager,  succeeding  to  part  of  the  duties 
of  President  W.  S,  Met  hesney,  Jr. 

J.  H.  Kightmeycr,  formerly  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Cent  ml, 
at  Waterloo.  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  and  car 
accountant  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville.  Ky..  succeeding  T.  H.  Hayden.  re- 
signed, effective  April  15. 

H.  E.  Jones  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  having  supervision  over  the 
line*  east  and  north  of  Yoakum.  Tex.,  with  headquarters  at 
Yoakuni.  F.  T.  Bowie*.  a*Mttattt  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Yoakum,  will  haxc  supervision  over  the  lines  west 
of  Yoakum. 

D.  H.  Ryan,  chief  dispatcher  and  trainmaster  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Brownvillc  Junction,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  District  1,  Atlantic  division,  with  office  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  succeeding  W  B  Brown,  transferred,  and  A.  C. 
Brady,  has  been  appointed  a**i*tant  superintendent,  District  2, 
Eastern  division,  with  office  at  Montreal.  Que.,  with  special 
jurisdiction  over  station  staffs  and  service. 


Henry  J.  Curry,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Albany  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  with  headquarters  at 
Springfield.  Mass.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  in  March.  1877,  at  Grand  Pre,  Nova  Scotia,  and  began 
railway  work  in  March,  1893,  with  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Rail- 
way as  operator  and  agent.  In  May,  1896  he  left  that  company 
to  go  to  the  Boston  &  Albany  as  an  operator,  and  ever  since  has 
been  in  the  continuous  service  of  that  road.  In  November.  1901, 
he  was  made  train  despatches  and  in  August,  1907,  became  chief 
train  despatcher  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  promoted  to  train- 
master with  headquarters  at  Beacon  Park,  Allston,  Mass..  in 
March,  1910,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Arthur  Bointon  Shafer.  whose  appointment  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York.  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the 
Wilkcsbarrc  &  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  April  19, 
1871,  at  Milford,  N.  J.,  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  town.  He  began  railway  work  as  an  operator  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  in  August,  1888.  and  from  January,  1890,  to 
September,  1891,  was  operator  on  the  Bclvidcrc  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  was  then  for  about  one  year  agent 
of  the  Lehigh  <fc  Hudson.  From  October,  1892,  to  October, 
1894,  he  was  operator  and  agent  on  different  roads,  and  then 
went  to  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  \s;i^  appointed  train  despatcher.  becoming  chief 
train  despatcher  in  September,  1904.  He  was  later  trainmaster 
on  the  Wilkesbarre  &  Eastern,  and  now  becomes  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the 
Wilkesbarre  &  Eastern  as  above  noted. 

Willis  E.  Morse,  who  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Denver.  Northwestern  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  was  horn  September  27,  1864.  at  Belvidere,  111.  He 

received  a  high  school 
education  and  attended 
Wayland  University  one 
year  He  began  railway 
work  in  December,  1881, 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
for  the  Chicago  &  Nonh 
Western,  and  the  follow- 
ing  two  years  he  filled 
various  positions  in  the 
station  service.  From 
1884  to  1889,  he  was 
train  despatcher.  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  pro- 
moted to  trainmaster, 
which  position  he  held 
for  four  years.  He  was 
then  made  assistant  su- 
perintendent, and  from 
1897  to  January,  1906, 
was  superintendent  of 
various  districts.  On  the 
latter  date  Mr.  Morse 
was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the 
liaei  cast  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  on  November  1.  1910,  he 
became  assistant  general  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Cht- 
ri  Mining  jn  March,  1912,  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
a  recent  item  regarding  Mr.  Morse's  new  position  his  name  was 
incorrectly  given  as  William  E.  Morris. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

T.  B.  McGill  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Martin  L.  Schult;  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

L.  J.  McFaul  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

George  B.  Hugcl  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Western  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 
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A.  Engclhardt  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  Gordon  Edwards,  resigned. 

F.  H.  Erhart  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  in  place  of  H.  W.  Rogers,  de- 


ll. H.  Crozicr  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  Oregon  Electric. 
Oregon  Trunk  and  United  Railways,  with  headquarters  at  Port- 
land, Ore. 

C.  M.  Agncw,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Omaha,  Neb  ,  as  commercial  agent  in  place  of  J.  R.  L.  Wulff, 
promoted. 

W.  J.  Berger,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy.  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  passenger  department,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
succeeding  to  the  duties  of  W.  J  O'Mcara,  deceased,  who  was 
eastern  passenger  agent. 

C.  J.  Jones,  who,  on  April  first,  became  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  began  railway  work  in  1880  with  the  Burlington,  Cedar 

Rapids  *  Northern  at 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  as  a 
telegraph  operator  and 
clerk  in  the  local  freight 
office,  after  completing  a 
high  school  course.  He 
went  to  the  Arizona  & 
New  Mexico  in  1883  as 
trainmaster  and  agent  at 
Lordsburg,  N.  M..  and 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  in 
1887.  He  was  employed 
by  that  company  as  local 
agent  and  trainmaster 
at  various  places  until 
1901.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed district  freight 
and  passenger  agent  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Two 
years  later  he  was  made 
freight  agent  at  the  San 
Francisco  local  station, 
and  in  1904  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent.  He  left  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1910  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  traffic  manager  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  with  head- 
quarters at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  now  returns  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  as  general  freight  agent,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

W  R.  Roof  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  bridges  and 
Imildings  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  C.  Chandler. 

The  headquarters  of  W.  L.  Kellogg,  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  have  been  transferred 
from  Parsons.  Kan,,  to  Dcnison,  Tex.,  effective  April  8. 

A.  P.  Walker,  assistant  division  engineer,  Ontario  division,  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  Toronto,  Ont,  has  been  appointed 
division  surveyor,  Ontario  division,  with  office  at  Toronto. 

N.  E.  Brooks,  division  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at 
Calgary,  Alta..  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way. 
Western  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  place  of 
R.  C.  St.  John. 

Edward  A.  Park  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  equipment  of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union,  with  head- 
quarters at  Peoria,  111.  The  position  of  master  mechanic,  held 
by  J.  W.  Hill,  is  abolished. 

J.  R.  Greiner,  general  foreman  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  at  Lima.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 


C.  J.  Jonet. 


the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  headquarters 
at  Milford.  L'tah,  succeeding  T.  M.  Yickcrs,  resigned. 

L  F.  Lonnbladh,  formerly  superintendent  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Tennessee  Central,  has  been  appointed  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Parsons,  Kan.,  to  succeed  F.  Ringer,  promoted;  ef- 
fective April  10. 

A.  M.  Lupfcr,  chief  engineer  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  the  Oregon  Trunk  and  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire, 
will  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Oregon  Electric  and  the 
United  Railways,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore*  suc- 
ceeding L.  B.  Wickcrsham,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  electrical 
engineer  of  the  two  latter  roads,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore 

R  A.  Rutlcdgc,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fc,  at  Galveston,  Tex  ,  has  heen  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer, Eastern  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  with 
office  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  succeeding  C.  F.  W.  Felt,  promoted,  and 
F.  M.  Bishcc,  principal  assistant  engineer  at  La  Junta,  has  been 
appointed  chief  engineer  Western  lines,  with  office  at  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

C.  Chandler,  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  has  been  appointed  assistant  bridge  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
M.  Johnson,  promoted,  effective  April  15.  Mr.  Chandler  was 
born  September  30.  1875,  at  Bushnell,  III  .  and  attended  Swarth- 
more  College,  IWJi-lSOo.  He  began  railway  work  July  15.  1897, 
as  draftsman  in  the  bridge  and  building  department  of  the  Illinois 
Central.  In  I90J  he  was  made  chief  draftsman  of  that  road, 
which  position  he  held  until  December  1.  1°10,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western.  He  now  returns  to  the  Illinois  Central  as  assist- 
ant bridge  engineer,  as  above  noted. 

William  Frederick  Stcffms.  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
of  Indiana  and  the  Hocking  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  has  i.ien  annoui  ced  in  these  columns,  graduated  as 
a  civil  engineer  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  18W.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  structural  draftsman,  and  left  that 
company  in  1'01  to  go  with  the  Eric  as  transitman.  From  No- 
vember. 1901.  to  November,  1905,  he  was  with  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  first  as  draftsman  and  structural  de- 
signer, and  subsequently  as  assistant  engineer.  He  was  then 
for  about  four  years  ci  ginccr  of  bridges  and  buildings  on  the 
Carolina.  CUnchficld  &  Olio.  In  December.  1909,  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  structures  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  which 
position  i.c  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  as- 
sistant chief  engineer,  as  above  noted. 

Daniel  Joseph  Brumlcy.  whose  appointment  as  engineer  maintc 
nance  of  way  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  March  19.  1865,  near  Belmorc,  Ohio. 
He  was  graduated  in  civil  engineering  from  the  Ohio  State 
L'nivcrsity  in  1895,  and  began  railway  work  in  June  of  that  year 
as  assistant  section  foreman  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
Evansville.  Ind.  From  August  to  December,  1896,  he  was  with 
the  Columbus  &  Hocking  Gal  &  Iron  Company  as  assistant 
engineer  at  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  he  was  successively  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  at  Belleville,  III.,  section  foreman  at  Evans- 
ville, rodman  at  I-outsvillc,  Ky..  and  assistant  engineer  at  Clarks- 
ville,  Term  He  was  then  on  December  3,  1898,  transferred  to  the 
chief  engineer's  office  at  Louisville  as  assistant  engineer,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  was  made  assistant  engineer  of  that 
road,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville.  He  left  the  Louisville  \ 
Nashville  in  September,  l°0l.  to  go  to  the  Mexican  National 
as  roadmaster  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  but  returned  to  the  former  road 
one  month  later  as  roadmaster  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  where 
he  remained  until  October.  1904.  On  the  latter  date  he  was 
appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Indianapolis  Southern  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  in  March,  1°05.  was  made  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Indianapolis  Southern,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  In  June.  1910,  he  became  engineer  of  construction  of 
the  two  former  roads,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
promotion  on  April  1  to  engineer  of  construction,  as  above 
noted. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Grand  Trunk  lias  ordered  50 
th?  Montreal  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  is  said  to  have  ordered  24  Pacific 
typ;  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Pekinc-Kalgan  Railway,  China,  has  ordered  4  Mallet 
locomotives  (2  882)  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  dimensions  of  the  c>'lin<lcr«  will  be  1HJ-S  in.  and  29 
in.  x  22  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  42  in., 
and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  foe  300,000  lbs. 

The  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsbcrch  ,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Kaitway  Age  Gazette  of  March  28.  has  ordered  12  mikado  loco- 
motives and  3  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  The  specifications  and  special  equip- 
ment for  these  locomotives  arc  as  follows: 

racirtc.  MIKMK). 

Simple  or  compound   Simple  Simple 

Weight  on  drivers   I6S.0O0  lb«.  218.000  lb*. 

Total  weight    262,000  lb».  277.000  lb.. 

Dismetcr  of  cylinders   24V4  in.  26)4  in. 

Stroke  of  piston*   26  in.  JO  in. 

IHamctcr  of  driver*   7J  in.  63  in. 

Type  of  bnilrt   F.xlendcd  wagon  top    F.ittended  wagnn  tap 

Working  steam  prcMurc   200  lbs.  100  lbs. 

Heating  surface,  lubes    3,391  sq.  ft.  3.J91  *q  ft 

Heating  suffice,  arch  tube.   30  sq.  ft.  JO  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox    204  sq.  ft.  204  »q,  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total                        3.625  sq.  ft.  3,625  sq.  ft. 

Tubes,  number  1  240  I  2A0 

l  am  numoer    J2  <  J2 

Tubes,  outside  dUmeter  {  '  SM^bV 

Tubes,  length    20  ft.  0  in.  20  ft.  0  in 

Filebos,  tvne    Radial  stayed  Radial  stayed 

Fircbos,  lesijtth    IOH  in.  108  in. 

Firebox,  width    7SH  in.  FSM  in. 

Firebox,  maltrial    Open  hearth  steel  Open  hearth  *teel 

Grate  area    56M  sq.  ft.  56M  sq.  ft. 

Tank  capacity  for  water   9.000  gals.  9.000  gala. 

Coal  capacity    IS  Ions  15  tons 

■MCMK  EQUIPHCXr. 

AulM    Open  hearth  ateel 

Hell  ringer    Hammett 

Boiler  lagging    Franklin  sectional  magnesia 

Brakes   Wcstinghouse  -American 

Brake  beam*    Waycott 

Brrck  arch    American  Arch  Co. 

Couplers    Sharon 

Driving  boxes    Lawrencevillc  Bronte  Co. 

Headlight    Pyle  electric  on  the  Parities 

Headlight   Dressel  on  the  imLados 

Injector    Nathan  Monitor 

Piston  and  valve  rod  packing.   "King" — If.  S.  Metallic 

Safety  valve    Consolidated 

Sanding  devices   Leach 

Sight  feed  lubricators    Nathan 

Steam  gages   t   Ashcroft 

Steam  beat  equipment  ••  Safety  C.  on  the  Pacihcs 

Superheater    Schmidt 

TirVs    Midvalc 

Valve   gear    Walscbaert 

Wheel  centers    Cast  steel 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  2,000  box  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  1,000  box  cars  from  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


IRON    AND  STEEL. 


The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  1,400  tons  of 
bridge  material  for  replacements. 

Genersl  Conditions  in  Steel.— Consumers  are  holds**!  off  in 
expectation  of  lower  prices  following  the  tariff  revision.  Orders 
have  consequently  been  light,  but  specifications  continue  heavy. 
The  damage  to  the  industries  by  the  flood  is  being  rapids* 
repaired,  and  full  resumption  of  activity  in  the  flooded  district 
is  expected  within  a  week.  A  considerable  volume  of  tonnage 
w  ll  he  neeesiary  to  replace  the  bridges  destroyed  foy  the  flood. 
In  nuiNt  cases  the  old  structures  are  being  replaced  with  better 
'  nes. 


The  Gould  Coupler  Company  has  moved  its  New  York  offices 
from  341-347  Fifth  avenue,  to  30  East  Forty-second  street. 

Hiram  J.  Slifer,  a  consulting  civil  engineer,  specializing  in 
steam  railway  practice,  has  moved  his  office  to  the  Rookery. 
Chicago. 

The  Western  Railway  &  Mill  Supply  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  which  makes  and  sells  railway  supplies,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Edward  S.  Sullivan  Company. 

The  two  Chicago  plants  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  were 
bid  in  for  $1,000,000  by  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  re- 
organized company  at  a  judicial  sale  held  in  Chicago  on  April  8. 

1  he  Horace  L.  Winslow  Co..  contractors  and  heating  experts, 
have  recently  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  expansion  re- 
sulting from  increase  of  business,  to  move  into  new  and  larger 
offices  at  590  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  has 
moved  its  general  offices  from  9  Murray  street,  to  9  East  For- 
tieth street,  New  York.  The  new  building,  built  and  owned  by 
the  company,  is  twelve  stories  high  and  occupies  a  plot  SO  ft. 
by  100  ft.  The  entire  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to  exhibit 
rooms. 

Charles  Rohhins,  manager  of  the  industrial  and  power  depart- 
ment of  the  Wcslinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Fast  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  made 
assistant  sales  manager,  with  office  at  East  Pittsburgh.  J.  M 
Ctirtin.  assistant  manager  of  the  industrial  and  power  depart- 
ment has  been  made  manager  of  that  department,  succeeding 
Mr.  Robbins. 

During  the  week  of  April  7  the  head,  of  departments  and 
managers  of  various  offices  of  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  met  with 
the  firm  at  (he  general  office  in  Chicago  in  annual  conference. 
Papers  on  the  various  methods  of  conducting  the  work  of  in- 
spection and  tesling  were  discussed,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
a  party  was  taken  on  inspection  trips  to  Gary,  South  Chicago  and 
Buffington. 

The  Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  is  building  a  rein- 
forced concrete  manufacturing  plant  at  Toronto,  Out.,  at  a  cost 
of  about  5100,000.  This  plant,  which  will  be  completed  during 
the  coming  summer,  will  have  railroad  connection  with  lx.it h  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  A.  W  Crunch  W'H 
have  charge  as  vice-president  and  general  manager,  with  office 
in  Toronto,  Mr.  Crouch  has  for  ihe  past  eight  )ear?  lieen  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  company,  with  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Kcnnicott  Company.  Chicago  Heights,  III.,  has  been 
awarded  the  John  Scott  legacy  medal  for  its  water  weigher  or 
measuring  device.  The  medal  was  awarded  by  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia upon  recommendation  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  pro- 
motion of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  award  was  made  after  a 
thorough  investigation  "in  consideration  of  its  novelty,  its  sim- 
plicity of  design,  and  its  accuracy'  as  a  water  measuring  device." 
The  principle  of  the  operation  of  the  weigher  is  described  in 
bulletin  No.  38,  issued  by  the  company. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Dump  Cars— The  Kilboumc  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Columbus.  Ohio,  has  published  an  attractive  folder  entitled 
Some  Snap  Shots,  illustrating  the  0|ieration  of  its  automatic, 
air,  dump  cars.  The  booklet  also  tells  how  rapidly  and  simply 
these  operations  arc  accomplished. 

Steel  Sash  — The  David  Luptoti's  Sons  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  devoted  catalog  No  7  to  detailed  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  its  products,  including  steel  sash  for  side 
walls,  steel  partitions  and  doors,  Pond  continuous  sash.  Pond 
operating  device,  rolled  steel  skylight,  hollow  metal  windows,  etc 

Concrete  Posts. — The  National  Reinforced  Concrete  Corpo- 
ration, of  San  Francisco,  ha*  issued  an  illustrated  folder  devoted 
to  its  reinforced  concrete  hollow  and  solid  poles  and  posts  for 
electric  lighting,  tracing,  telegraph,  telephone  and  trolley  wires. 
The  pamphlet  includes  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  various 
installations  of  these  posts. 
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Abilene  &  Southern— Plans  are  being  made  to  build  an  ex- 
tension, it  is  said,  from  Hamlin,  Tex.,  northwest  to  Matador, 
through  the  counties  of  Stonewall,  Dickens  and  Motley,  about 
100  miles.  Later  it  is  planned  to  iurther  extend  the  line  from 
Matador  to  a  point  on  tile  Forth  Worth  &  Denver  City,  prob- 
ably at  cither  Clarendon  or  Claude.  Col  Morgan  Jones  is  in 
charge  of  the  preliminary  work  of  this  prospective  extension. 
Large  bonuses  in  aid  of  the  project  are  being  raised  in  the 
towns  and  rural  communities  along  the  route. 

BlRMlNCIIAM-TusCALUOSA     K.MLWAY     &     UTILITIES  COMPANY 

(Electric). — An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for  building 
from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  southwest  via  Bessemer  to  Tuscaloosa, 
54  miles.  Contract  for  the  work  has  been  given  to  the  Tidewater 
Construction  Company,  Birmingham.  As  soon  as  the  location 
is  made,  grading  work  will  be  started.  It  is  to  be  a  high  speed 
electric  line  for  freight  and  passenger  service.  The  Tuscaloosa 
Belt  Railway,  operating  14  miles  of  track  in  Tuscaloosa  is 
now  being  reconstructed,  the  work  includes  filling  in  the  old 
trestles  and  reducing  the  grades  and  curves.  It  is  to  form 
part  of  the  through  line.  C.  R.  Carter,  C.  S.  Gannon  and 
W.  S.  Adams,  arc  incorporators.    (March  28,  p.  779.) 

Brulb  Lake.— Incorporated  in  Alberta,  Canada,  to  build  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  east  of  Brule  Lake,  at  mileage  994. 
southeasterly  to  township  49,  range  26,  west  of  the  5th  meridian. 
The  provisional  directors  include  G.  G.  S.  Lindsay,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  S.  R.  Woods.  O.  M.  Biggar,  S.  W.  Field  and  J.  T.  J 
Collison,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Cammkllfoiu),  Lakk  Ontario  &  Western.— See  Canadian 
Pacific. 

Canadian  Northern, — Application  has  been  made  by  this 
company  for  permission  to  build  a  branch  from  mileage  1 1 1 .89 
on  the  Oak  Point  branch,  in  Manitoba,  through  sections  29,  32 
and  33.  township  26,  and  sections  16,  15  and  22,  township  27. 
range  7.  west  principal  meridian. 

Canadian  Pacific— The  Canadian  parliament  has  extended 
the  time  for  building  the  Campbcllford,  Lake  Ontario  &  West- 
ern. The  route  is  south  from  Glen  Tay,  Ont..  to  the  l-ake  On- 
tario shore,  thence  west  parallel  to  the  Grand  Trunk  on  the 
north  side  via  Port  Hope  to  Agincourt.  The  entire  line  is  under 
contract,  and  track  laying  will  be  started  this  month. 

CimsAi-EAKE  &  Ohio.-  An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  C.  D.  I«anghorne  Construction  Company, 
Beaver,  Ky.,  to  build  the  Elkhorn  &  Beaver  Valley  from  Beaver 
Creek  station  on  the  C.  &  O.'s  Big  Sandy  district  to  the  mouth 
of  Steels'  Creek,  through  Floyd  county,  Ky.,  21  mites.  (April 
11,  p.  863). 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pall.— An  officer  writes  that  the 
line  which  has  been  under  construction  for  about  a  year  from 
Plummer.  Idaho,  to  Bell,  Wash.,  about  20  miles,  is  expected  to 
be  finished  this  season.    H.  C.  Henry  is  the  contractor 

The  Priest  Kapids  line  of  the  Pugct  Sound  Lines,  extending 
southeast  from  Beverly  Junction,  Wash.,  has  been  opened  for 
freight  traffic  to  Hanford. 

Cumberland  &  Shipfensbubg  (Electric). — An  officer  writes 
that  a  contract  will  be  let  in  the  near  future  to  build  from 
Chambcrsburg,  Pa,,  northeast  to  Shippcnsburg.  There  will  be 
two  steel  bridges  on  the  tine.  P.  M.  Mahon  is  president. 
Chambcrsburg. 

Delaware  &  Hunaux.— Sec  Watcrvliet,  N.  V.,  under  Railway 
Structures. 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama  — An  officer  writes  that  work  on 
the  twenty-mile  extension  on  the  northerly  end,  for  which  a 
contract  was  recently  let  to  J.  P.  McC  arthy  &  Company,  of 
Gainesville,  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  the  section  open 
for  operation  by  August.  On  the  completion  of  that  work,  the 
„ompany  expects  to  build  a  fifty-mile  extension  to  a  connection 
with  the  Mobile  &  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Southern  at  Pine 
Hill.  On  the  latter  section  there  will  be  suine  fairly  heavy  steam 
shovel  work,  involving  the  handling  of  about  1,250,000  ai.  yds 
There  will  also  be  a  bridge  at  a  point  five  miles  from  Pine  Hill 
over  the  Alabama  river,  involving  some  heavy  sub-structural 
work.    (March  7.  \>.  75°  ) 


Lewiston-Clarkston  Y'ALLtY  (Electric). — An  officer  writes 
that  the  plans  call  for  building  from  a  point  in  Idaho  west  via 
Lewiston  to  Clarksum,  W  ash.,  and  then  south  to  Asotin,  about 
12  miles.  In  addition  there  will  be  an  8-mile  branch  southeast 
from  Lewiston  to  Lewiston  Orchards.  Track  has  been  laid  on 
6,000  ft.  F.  I..  Sturm,  president,  and  P.  T.  Oehler,  chief  engi- 
neer. Lewiston, 

Montezuma  San  Juan  Southern.— We  are  told  that  this 
company  will  ask  for  incorporation  soon  to  build  about  200 
miles  of  railroad  from  a  point  near  Dolores,  Colo.,  south  via 
Cortcz  and  Mancos,  and  along  the  La  Plata  river  via  Fruitland, 
X.  Mex.,  thence  across  the  Indian  Reservation  to  a  point  at 
or  near  Grants,  N.  Mex..  where  a  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  the  Santa  Fc  line.  The  route  is  through  a  flat  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  20-mile  section  over  the  continental 
divide.  -The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  coaL  live 
slock,  potatoes,  fruit  and  lumber.  Emil  Stein,  Durango.  Colo., 
and  W.  A.  Venter.  New  York,  arc  interested.  Roy  F.  Good- 
man is  chief  engineer. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — The  extension  of  the  Dry  Fork  branch, 
from  Canebrake.  W.  Va.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Clinch  Val- 
ley district,  at  Cedar  Bluff,  Va,  15.84  miles,  was  opened  for 
operation  on  April  15. 

Pai.atka-Hastincs  Inteburban.— A  franchies  has  been  given 
to  this  company,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  10-mile  line  from  Palalka, 
Fla.,  northeast  to  Hastings.    C.  A.  DuPont.  president.  Palatka. 

Pigeon  Valley.— Incorporated  in  Wisconsin,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pigeon  Falls,  Trempealeau  county,  to  build  from  that 
place  to  Hay  creek,  in  the  town  of  Bridge  Creek,  Eau  Clair 
county,  20  miles. 

Portage  Radial  Railway  &  Canal. — Incorporated  in  Mani- 
toba. Canada,  to  build  from  Portage  la  Prairie  to  Winnipeg, 
and  from  Portage  la  Prairie  to  Delta,  with  branch  lines;  also  a 
canal  from  Lake  Manitoba  through  Portage  la  Prairie  to  the 
Assiniboine  river.  The  provisional  directors  include:  W.  Rich- 
ardson. H.  Stephens,  F.  G.  Taylor,  Portage  la  Prairie;  B.  L. 
Grant,  St.  Francois  Xavier;  A.  H.  Oakes,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Riviera  Beach  &  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  construc- 
tion work  is  about  finished  on  this  line  from  Riviera,  Tex., 
east  through  a  farming  district,  to  Riviera  beach  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  9.7  miles.  At  Riviera  a  connection  is  made  with  the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico.  Steam  is  used  as  the  mo- 
tive power  for  freight  traffic,  and  gasolene  motor  cars  for 
passenger  traffic.  T.  F~.  Koch,  president,  Houston,  and  M.  W. 
Jones,  general  manager,  Riviera. 

Salem,  Falls  City  4  Western. — A  bridge  over  the  Willa- 
mette river  at  Wrcst  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been  completed  and  put 
into  service,  thereby  connecting  up  the  line  recently  completed 
from  Dallas  to  Salem,  Ore. 

Seaboard  Am  Line,  The  extension  from  Mulberry,  Fla.,  east 
to  Bartow  is  open  for  business,  and  through  trains  are  now  in 
operation  between  Bartow  and  Tampa. 

Shenandoah  Valley  (Electric).— Final  surveys  are  being 
made,  it  is  said,  in  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  Frederick  and  Clark  counties,  Virginia,  for  an  elec- 
tric line  to  be  built  this  spring.  Surveys  at  Martinsburg  and 
near  that  place  have  been  completed.  C.  W.  Watson,  of  Fair- 
mont, is  back  of  the  project. 

Taber  Transit  -  Incorporated  in  Alberta.  Canada,  to  build 
from  section  31-9-16  west  of  the  4th  meridian,  northwesterly 
to  section  12-10-7.  with  branches  to  section  33-9-17  and  section 
7-10-7;  nnd  a  second  line  also  from  section  31-9-16  north  and 
northeasterly  to  Bow  City,  Alta.  The  provisional  directors  in- 
clude: J.  F.  Kramer.  V.  O.  Eastland.  Calgary,  Alta  ;  C  D. 
Holder.  Dunmore;  J.  Schissil.  Canmore ;  W.  K.  Bullock,  F. 
Barton,  Taber,  and  E.  S.  Kramer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tuscaloosa  Belt— See  BirminRham-Tuscaloosa  Railway  & 
I'tilitics  Company. 

Wetaskiwin.  Yellow  head  &■  Pacific— Incorporated  in  Can- 
ada lo  build  from  Wetaskiwin,  Alta.,  west  along  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  Brar.eau  rivers  to  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  thence 
south  to  Revilstokc.  U  C  about  500  miles.  The  names  of  the 
incorporators  are  not  given. 
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Willapa  Bav  St  Eastern.— Incorporated  iti  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington with  $2,000,000  capital,  and  headquarter*  at  Seattle,  to 
to  build  from  Lincoln  Creek,  in  Lewis  county,  Wash,,  west  to  a 
point  near  South  Bend,  thence  along  the  North  river  to  the  O-W. 
K.  &  N'.,  at  South  Bend,  The  incorporators  include  W.  H.  Bogle, 
F.  I    Mcrritt  and  C.  P.  Bissitt. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Chaklxstoww,  W.  Va.— An  officer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
writes  regarding  the  report  that  a  station  is  to  be  built  at 
Charlcstown,  that  the  company  has  bought  land  as  a  site,  but 
has  not  yet  decided  when  the  station  will  be  built. 

Chicago,  111. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  let  a  contract  to 
James  Stewart  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  the 
construction  of  a  grain  elevator  in  the  Calumet  river  district  at 
South  Chicago,  to  have  a  capacity  of  875,000  bushels.  The  elevator 
will  have  a  steel  frame  and  be  lireproof  throughout,  and  will 
be  erected  on  concrete  foundations.  The  work  house  will  con- 
tain 55  bins,  with  a  capacity  of  250,000  bushels,  and  there  will  be 
70  storage  bins  with  a  capacity  of  625,000  bushels.  There  will  be 
three  receiving  elevators  in  the  building,  three  shipping  elevators, 
two  cleaning  elevators  and  a  screening  elevator.  It  is  planned 
to  begin  work  at  once  in  order  that  it  may  be  completed  in  time 
to  receive  this  year's  crop. 

I  he  Chicago  &  Alton  has  let  a  contract  to  George  B.  Swift  & 
Co.  for  a  30-stall  roundhouse,  a  coal  tepple  and  ash  pit  at  Glenn 
Yards,  Chicago. 

Del  Rio,  Tex—  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  new  18-stall 
roundhouse  and  repair  shop. 

Guxn  Bay,  Wis.— The  Chicago  &  North  Western  will  build 
a  new  40-stall  engine  house,  brick  power  house,  store  and  oil 
houses,  mechanical  coal  chute,  water  tank,  ice  house,  and  other 
buildings  in  connection  with  track  changes  and  other  improve- 
ments, to  cost  approximately  $350,000  in  all. 

MusiuccojJ,  Mich— The  Pcrc  Marquette  is  planning  to  build 
a  new  two-story  freight  house. 

Pine  Hill,  Ala. — See  Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama  under  Kail- 
way  Construction. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. — The  report  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912.  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  year  a  program  was  inaugurated  covering  extensive 
bridge  renewals  and  betterments  to  make  all  bridges  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  engines.  Part  of  the  work  was  completed  in 
1912,  and  »ill  be  continued  throughout  the  years  1913  and  1914. 
During  the  >car  there  were  completed  and  put  in  operation  the 
shops  and  terminals  at  Watcrvlict ;  cold  storage  plant  at  Glen- 
ville;  roundhouse  and  coaling  facilities  at  Carbondale.  Pa,;  grade 
reduction  and  change  of  line  Onconta,  N.  Y.,  to  Nineveh ;  one 
mile  of  double  track  north  of  Binghaniton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  large 
number  of  spur  tracks  and  sidings.  New  passenger  stations  were 
built  at  I-ake  GiorKC,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Dcnncmora,  and  the  freight 
house  facilities  at  the  latter  place  were  improved.  Work  is  now 
under  way  on  an  under-crossing,  including  solid  floor  three  track 
through  girder  bridge.  78  ft.  long,  at  Slingcrlands,  N.  Y. ;  a  con- 
crete over-head  bridge,  concrete  cattle  pass  and  approaches,  at 
Bainbridge,  N  Y-.  and  an  over-crossing  at  Robinson  street, 
liinghamtoii.  Substantial  improvements  in  the  station  and  yard 
layout  at  Sidnej.  N'.  Y„  have  been  started.  The  improved  facil- 
ities at  this  place  will  W  used  jointly  by  the  D.  &  H.  Co.  and  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western.  The  freight  house  at  Green 
Island  is  now  t>cing  enlarged  and  additional  tracks  constructed. 

Wichita,  Kan. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  is  plan- 
ning to  begin  work  shortly  on  a  12-stall  roundhouse  and  shops. 


Bunt*  Roads  in  Argentina  --A  considerable  amount  of 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Argentine  road  commission 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  calender  year  of  1°-I2  improving 
the  access  to  the  stations  within  the  district  reached  by  the 
Burr.os  Ay  res  Great  Southern  This  h:is  proved  of  great  bene- 
fit in  connection  with  the  cartage  of  lite  crops. 


Baltimore  &  Onto.— 't  he  syndicate  which  underwrote  the  $62,- 
250.000  convertible  4'A  per  cent,  bonds  which  were  offered  to 
stockholders  at  95  ^  has  been  dissolved  and  members  arc  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  bonds. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul— 'I  he  $30,000,000  4y£  per  cent, 
bonds  which  were  sold  by  the  railway  company  to  Kuhn.  Loeb 
&  Co.  and  the  National  City  Bank,  both  of  New  York,  as  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  last  week,  is  being  offered  to  the  public 
by  the  bankers  at  99}4.  These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  direct 
mortgage  on  6315  miles  of  first  track  and  on  terminal  prop- 
erties in  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  and  on  the  entire 
equipment  of  the  company.  The  general  mortgage  bonds  are 
secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage  on  3753  miles  of  road, 
including  the  main  lines  enuring  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  total  general  mortgage  bonds  outstanding,  including  prior 
liens,  arc  at  the  average  rate  of  $22,193  per  mile  on  the  6,315 
miles  of  road  on  which  they  are  secured  Of  the  total  author, 
i/ed  issue  of  $150,000,000  general  mortgage  bonds,  there  are 
outstanding  $8,950,000  3<A  per  cent,  bonds;  $48,841,000,  4  per 
cei.t.  bonds;  $9,852,000  bonds  in  the  treasury;  $52,357X00  bonds 
reserved  to  retire  prior  liens  and  the  $30,000,000  now  being 
offered.  The  bonds  are  a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Delaware  &  Hudson.— Sec  editorial  comment  on  this  company's 
annual  report. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake.— C.  E.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  of- 
fering $488,000  Lquipmcnt  Trust  5  per  cent,  notes,  dated  March 
1,  1913,  at  prices  for  different  maturities  to  yield  about  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  The  Denver  &  Salt  I.ake  is  the  suc- 
cessor company  to  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Title 
to  the  equipment  purchased  under  these  notes  remains  with 
the  trustee  of  the  notes. 

Detroit  Southern. — The  Protective  Committee  representing  the 
Ohio  St  Southern  division  first  mortgage  bonds,  has  adopted  a 
plan  of  reorganization  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  mortgage,  and 
it  is  understood  that  more  than  92  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  out- 
standing under  this  mortgage  have  been  deposited  with  the 
committee. 

Under  the  general  plan  of  reorganization  provision  is  made 
for  raising  the  sum  of  $2,247,500  of  new  money  to  provide 
funds  for  payment  of  receivers'  certificates  and  indebtedness 
of  the  receiver  chargeable  against  the  Ohio  Southern  division, 
cost  of  contemplated  betterments  to  the  railroad  and  its  equip- 
ment, working  capital,  etc.  This  amount  shall  be  raised  by 
requiring  the  holders  of  the  present  $4,495,000  of  outstanding 
Ohio  Southern  division  mortgage  bonds  to  purchase  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  of  securities  of  the  new  company:  Adjustment 
mortgage.  5  per  cent.  40-ycar  gold  bonds,  $2,247,500;  pre- 
ferred stock  $4,495,000.  and  common  stock  $2,247,500.  Each 
holder  of  an  Ohio  Southern  division  mortgage  bond,  par  value 
$1,000,  will  thus  be  required  to  pay  $500  in  cash  and  receive 
therefor  $500  in  new  adjustment  mortgage  bonds,  $1X100  in 
new  preferred  slock  and  $500  in  new  common  stock. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new  company  shall  authorize  the  fol- 
lowing securities:  (1)  $1,500,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent.  40- 
year  gold  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1913.  (2)  $2,250,000  adjustment 
mortgage  5  per  cent.  40-ycar  gold  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1913,  on 
which  the  interest  is  cumulative,  with  the  provision  that  there 
is  to  be  no  right  of  foreclosure  for  non-payment  of  interest 
until  maturity  of  the  principle.  (3)  $4,500,000,  par  value  pre- 
ferred stock,  entitled  to  non-cumulative  dividends  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum.  (4)  $4,500,000  par  value  common  stock. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific — Stockholders  have  authorized  a  further 
issue  of  $25  000.000  debenture  stock. 

Howard  G    Kelly  has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding 
F.  H.  Fitzhugh.  resigned. 
Houston  *  Texas  Central —The  Texas  legislature  has  author- 
ized this  company  to  consolidate  with  it  the  Hearn  &  Brazos 
Valley,  which  runs  from  Hearn  to  Stone  City,  Texas,  19  miles. 
Heabn  &  Brazos  Valley, -  Sec  Houston  Si  Texas  Central. 
Long  Island  Railroad. — A.  J.  County,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Tcrcival  Roberts,  Jr.,  have  been  elect- 
ed directors,  succeeding  James  McCrea  and  Charles  F.  Pugh, 
lmth  deceased. 
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Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie— The  Michigan 
Railtuad  Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to  issue 
$2,703,000  consolidated  mortgage.  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  pay  for 
135  mitt*  of  new  road  which  has  recently  been  built. 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas.—  H.  E.  Andrews,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Railways,  and  F.  H.  Davis,  of  Hawley  & 
Davis,  New  York,  have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  A.  A. 
Allen,  until  recently  president,  and  A.  W.  Smithers,  resigned. 

See  comments  made  by  the  Houston  Chronicle  on  the  merger 
bill  passed  by  the  Texas  legislature  reprinted  in  general  news. 

New  Yokk  Central  &  Hudson  River.— This  company  has  sold 
in  I-ondon  £2,000.000  ($10,000,000),  one-year.  5  per  cent,  notes 
on  a  basis,  according  to  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, of  SK  per  cent. 

Oklahoma  Central.— The  sale  of  this  road,  which  is  in  the 


hands  of  the  receiver,  has  been  ordered  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  October  9. 

St.  Louis  South  western.— The  Texas  legislature  has  author- 
wed  the  consolidation  of  the  Stephcnvillc,  North  &  South  Texas 
with  the  St.  Louis  .Southwestern. 
See  comments  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  printed  elsewhere. 

Southern  Pacific — This  company  has  asked  authority  of  the 
California  Railroad  Commission  to  issue  $10,120,000  A'A  per 
cent.  Equipment  Trust  certificates. 

Charles  W.  Harki  ess  and  L.  E.  Loree.  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  C.  H. 
Kclsty  and  George  B.  Leighton. 

1  exas  &  Pacific— Sec  an  item  in  regard  to  merger  bill  passed 
by  the  Texas  legislature,  reprinted  in  another  column  from  the 
1 1  iu-.i.  in  i  hronicle 
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GENES  At  office. 

New  Yoxk,  K.  Y. 

To  Ik*  StmkkeUtr,  of 

The  DeUware  and  Hudson  Company: 

The  President  anil  the  Hoard  of  Managers  submit 
ment*  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ended  December  Jf.  1912: 

The  results  from  operation  of  the  Coal  Mining  Department  were: 

Net 

Year.  Coal  Mined.         tkevenucs.        ♦'Expenses.  Revenue. 

1912    6,438,555  ions.    $  I  J. JQ7.5 57.48    112.811.520.34  $586,037.14 

1911    7.280.939     *•        1J.J55.014.JS      13,238.304.12      1 16,710.26 


Increase  .... 

tKxcluding  divi 
I  Excluding  tax< 
•Dec  lease, 
The  results  fro 


'842,384  tons.  S42.54J.10       •J426.78J.78  $469,326.88 

fends  received  from  stock  of  Coal  Companies  owned. 


ipcration  of  the  Railroad  Department  mere: 

Percentage  of 

Year     Miles  Operating        (Operating    Net  Operating  Expense*  to 

Opernicd.       Revenues,         F.spenses.       Revenues.  Revenues. 

1912   877.60    $22,480,102.95    I14.066.77K.74    $8,413,324.21  62.57 

1911   877.60      21.421,816  SJ      12.758.159.48      8.663.*S?.J5  59.5* 


S1.05S.286.I2     Sl.308.619.26  •S2S0.33J.14 


3.01 


Ir create 
SExcluding 

•Decrease.  RAILROAD  DEPARTMENT. 

RivexuEs  *xd  Exrsssss, 
The  gcnrtal  distribution  of  the  Operating  Revenue*  and  of  the  Operating 
Expense*  of  ihr  Railroad  Department  was  as  follows: 

Kevin i  is:  Increase 

1912                1911.  or  Decrease. 

From  Coal   Freight  Traffic  $10,346,014  92    $9,847,193.63  $498,901.29 

Merchandise  Freight  traf- 
fic (including  switching)    8.476.850  69      8.053.787.79  423,062.90 

•'     Passenger  Traffic                 J.076.507.07     3.0I9.229.SJ  $7,277.54 

•'     Express   Traffic                        305.119.40        235.338.64  69.7S0.76 

•'     Trans. ortation  of  Mails.       119.445.51         119.349.88  95  6J 

156.085.36        146,917.36  9.16*  00 


Total    Operating    Revenues.  .  $  :2.4S0.102.95  $21,421,816.83  $1,058.28*  12 

KiTOiu: 

For  Maintenance  of  Way  and 

Structures                       SI .940,352.3?  $1,488,756.81  $451,595.56 

"   Maintenance  of  Equipm't    .1.230.742.16  J.060.7J9.0J  17O.0OJ.I3 

■•  Traffic  Expenses                     289,754.01  2SO.285.2J  .lsi.40h.78 

"  Transportation   Expenses.    7,y79,04l.22  7,414,071. 40  564.969.82 

"  General  Expenses                   626.888.98  $44,307.01  82.SmI.97 

Total  Operating  Expenses. .  .$14,0*6,778  74  $12,758,159.48  $1,30.1.619.26 

Net  Revenue  from  Operation. . . .  $8,413,324.21  $8,663,657.35  Z«50,Jj7l, 


62.57  59.56  3.01 

GENERAL  INCOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON 
COMPANY,   YEAR  ENDED  DEC  UMBER  31.  1912,  IN  COM- 
PARISON WITH  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  11,  1911. 

Increase 

1912.  1911.        or  Decrease. 

COM.  HIKING  DEPARTMENT: 

Cross    Revenues   „  $13,397,557.48  $IJ,J5S.0I4  J8  $42,543,10 

Cross  Expense*    12,811.520,34     1J.2JM.J04.12  —426,78378 


Net  Revenues 
Taxes  Accrued 


operating  [ncirtne  .... 
OritKB  Ixcome: 

Dividends  and  Interest 


$116,710  26 
141.011.00 


$586,037.14 
355.092  6S 


$230,944  41.  Uss824,JCC.74 

792,923.61  308,519.84 
$284,219.10 


$469,326.88 
214,081.68 


$255,245.20 

484,403.77 
$739,648.97 


Gio»s  Inromc  Coal  Deiartment  f  l,02.1,xr,K  0? 
R.MI.ROXD  DEPARTMENT: 

C.rons  Operating  Revenues  $22,480,102.95  $21,421,816.83  $l,0S8.2««.I2 

tiruB  Operating  Expenses           14.066.778.74  12.758,159.48  1,308.619.26 

Net   Operating  Revenues. 


Operating  Inc 
Othxb  Imctiuk: 

Hire   of   Equipment .  . .  . 
Outside   Operations  .... 
Dividends  ami  Interest 
Miscellaneous   Items  ... 


.  $7,812.J79.90    $8,101,247.69  -$28«,867.79 

$99,596.29      $150,503.27  —$50,906.98 

.Loss  20,733.16  Lou  12,435.79  Lois  8,297.37 

.    1. 154.195.93      1,167.020.41  —12.824.48 

26.359.60         69,908-94  —33,549.34 


Total   Other  Income  

(iross  Income  Railroad  Depart- 

ment   

Dtbi'CTtnxH  rauis  Income: 

Rental*   

Interest  on   1st  and  Refunding 

M.ntgage  Ponds  (1943)  

Interest    on    1st    Mtge.  Bonds 

(1917)   

Interest    on    Debenture    Hun  is 

(191*)   

it.**  tr-r    ,-ti    !  -I    :  it-i    r  ,|  iri-iKi  : 

Bonds  (192*)   

Intcicst    on    I  irbeni 
(1914) 


Interest  on  Divisional 
Gctlgri]  Inten-M  and  I 

Total  Deductions   

Net    Income    Railroad  Dc.jart 
merit   

GENERAL: 

Miscellaneous  It-cumc: 
Dividend*  and    Interest  on  Se- 
curities Owrcd   

Rentals.   Real  Estate  

General  Interest  and  Discount. 


Total  Income 
Taxes  Accrued 


Net 


Lien 


ftla. 


$1,269,418.6* 

$1,374,996.83 

—$105,578.17 

$9,081,798.5* 

$9,476,244.52 

-$394,445.96 

$2,034,256.69 

•  $2,022,925.80 

81LJJ0.89 

1,108.160.00 

1.087,159.98 

21.000.02 

350.000  00 

350,000.00 

558.920.01 

558,926.22 

-*.21 

436,288.26 

436.4S4.88 

—166.62 

12,000.00 
75.000.00 
95.310.15 

20.000.00 

35:?»9."70 

—8.000.00 
60.110.45 

$4,669,935.11 

$4,585,666.58 

$4,411.863  45 

$4,890,577.94  -$47B.714.49 

$11,276.00 
42.310  97 
25.469.23 

$11. 296.00 
21,069  98 
39,280.44 

-$20.00 
21.240.99 
-13,811.21 

'"ill* 

$70,357.90 

$62,883.83 

$7,474.07 

<9.42 


$5,237,680.87  $268,408.55 

"2.32" 


Net  Income  Carried  to  General 

Profit   and   Loss   $5,506.( 

12.95' 

Percentage  to  Capital   Stock  $42,503,000.00  $42,503,000.00 

FINANCIAL. 
c*nr*L  stock  awo  rus-nro  diit. 
The  Capital  Stock  of  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  on 
31.  1912,  ...  $42,503,000,  no  additional  shares  having  been  igfl 

Tbe 'Debenture*  of  1914  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $300.- 
000.  having  been  reduced  by  the  payment,  on  January  I,  1912,  of  $200,000, 
maturing  a*  of  that  date. 

The  amount  of  First  Lien  Equipment  Bonds  of  1922,  outstanding  Decem- 
ber 31.  1912,  was  $9,694,000,  bonds  aggregating  $4,000  having  been  retired 
during  the  year  through  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  established  in 
connection  with  their  issue. 

FUlsriKO  M»r. 

The  Floating  Debt  of  the  Company  amounted  to  $3,500,000  on  December 
31,  1912.  having  increased  $2,600,000  during  the  year.  Thi*  increase  was 
made  necessary  in  order  to  finance  temporarily  addition  and  bettert 
work,  and  to  cover  advances  to  subsidiary  companies  for  construction. 

SIXElxG  USDS. 

During  the  year  there  was  paid  into  the  Sinking  Fund  under  the 
First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  the  sum  of  $277,040,  Being  one  per  cent. 
of  the  par  value  of  the  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  out- 
standing May  I.  1912,  nuking  the  total  paid  to  date,  $896,510.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  term*  of  the  trust  agreement,  th 
in  additions  and  betterments  to  the  property 


been  expended 

is  ami  liclti'rmerits  to  trie  property  coming  under  the  mortgage, 
ary  of  the  o|>erai ions  of  the  Sinking  Fund  under  the  First  Lien 
Trust  Indenture,  from  the  date  of  its  creation  to  December  31, 


1912. 
Knurrs: 

Annual  pavmenH  to  Tinners,  years  1908,  1909, 

1910.  1911  nod  1912,  $6S(I.IXI0  |>er  >ear  $.1,250,000,00 

Interest  on  cash  balances  and  investments   I1l,9<i7.68 


$8,413,324.21     $8,663,657.35  $250,333.14 


Total 


$3,361,967.68 
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DMaanm: 

Sixty-two  locomotive*  acquired   $1,546,678.57 

Five  Milk  Car*  acquired  $ 17,000.00 

Otic  Gas  Electric  Car  acquired   25.075.00 

One  Pintsch  Gat  Tramport  Car  ac- 

q"'™d   2,500.00 

Two  Gaaolinc  Tank  Cart  acquired   1.700.00 

One  Snowplow  acquired   S.t'sO  42 

Fifteen  Cabooses  acquired   10. 500. 00 

_   6I.S1S.4J 

Three  hundred  and  six  (306)  The  D.  &  II.  Co. 
Firat  Lien  Equipment  Bonds  purchased  and 

ict:re>l     (including    accrue!     interest)   112,170.44 

Securities  and  Cash  in  hands  of  Trustees   1.44I.J0J.05 

Total  UM\M»M 

In  accofdanre  with  the  ordinance  passed  May  9,  11199,  and  amended  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  on  May  10,  1910,  tbete  was  accu- 
mulated in  the  Coal  Department  Sinking  Fund  $285,486.35.  Of  this  ainouiit 
$11,780.04  was  applied  toward  the  cost  of  coal  lands  purchased  in  the 
Wyoming  section  of  Pennsylvania,  anu  the  balance  was  applied  to  the 
advance*  to  The  Schuylkill  Coal  &  Iron  (  o.  and  the  Shanferoke  Coal  Co. 
[^.sffl^JS1  "  °'  •nU"lci,e  CMl  Ul,d»  Schuylkill  County, 
■CTlSMfM. 

On  December  18.  1912,  a  dividend  for  the  year  1913,  upon  the  outstand- 
ing $42,503,000  of  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  nine  (9) 

out  of  tbc  earnings  Ut  the  current  and  preceding 
rears,  payable  as  folio wa: 


Two  and 


If  U,  and  pay- 
ment, upon  the  Capital  5n«k,  in  favor 
record  upon  November  27,  1911,  and 


•quarter  (2}\)  per  cent,  upon  the  Capital  Slock,  in  favor 
the  stockholder*  of  record  upon  February  J5,  1913,  and 
payable  March  20,  1913. 
Two  and  one-quarter  (2W)  per  cent,  upon  the  Capital  Slock,  in  favor 
only  of  the  stockholders  of  record  upon  May  28,  HUJ,  and  pay. 
able  June  20,  1913. 
Two  and  one-quarter  (2fi)  per  cent,  upon  the  Capital  S..-ck,  in  favor 
only  of  the  stockholders  of  record  upon  August  28, 
able  September  20,  1913. 
Two  and  one-quarter  (2%)  per  cent, 
only  of  the  stockholders  of 
payable  December  20,  1913. 

COAL  HIKING  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS. 
During;  the  year  1912  there  were  mined  6,438,  $£$  grow  tons  of  ant  lira- 
cite  coal  out  of  a  total  of  63.610,578  ton*,  including;  product  of  watheriea, 
produced  in  the  region.  The  amount  produced  by  this  Company  is  842,384 
gross  tons  less  than  for  the  year  1911,  due  to  the  suKpention  of  work  at  the 
collieries  from  April  1st  to  May  2 1st  inclusive,  account  of  »trikc  of 
employe*. 

As  a  result  of  the  suspension  above  referred  to,  a  joint  subcommittee 
was  appointed  representing  the  Mine  Workers  on  the  one  band  and  (tie 
Anthracite  Coal  <  >peratora  on  the  other,  winch  negotiated  an  agreement 
governing  the  relations  of  employes  and  employers  in  the  Anthracite 
Region.  This  agreement  provides  that  the  terms  and  conditions  awarded 
by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  and  supplemented  bv  the  ngree- 

d  t  i 


a  further  per i'»i  of  four 
the   following  particular*. 

«H  employes  shall  be  in- 
nc i  rates  and  wage  scales 
ission  as  effective  April  1, 
y  mutual  consent  abolished. 


e  sliding  scale  are  hy  mutual  consent  •MMlMto. 
and  laborers  when  working  on  const-deration 
the  rate  paid  Company  minris  and  laborers  at 


menu  subsequent  thereto  sbatl  be  cc 
44)  year*,  ending  March  31,   1916,  except  it 
to  wit: 

(a)  The  contract  rate*  and  wage  scales  foi 
creased  ten  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  con 
established  by  the  Anthracite  Coat  Strike  Comi 
1903.    The  provisions  of  the  slidin 

(6)  All  contract  miners 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  rate  paid  Company 
the  mine  where  the  work  is  being  performed. 

(r)  There  shall  be  an  equitable  division  of  mini-  cars  as  set  forth  in  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  and  the  decision*  of  the 
Conciliation  Board;  and  further,  the  rates  paid  hy  any  contract  miner  to 
bit  employes  shall  not  be  less  than  the  standard  rate  for  that  particular 
class  fit  work. 

■'■■ii  At  each  mine  there  shall  be  a  grievance  committee  consisting  of  not 
more  than  three  employes,  and  such  committee  shall  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  take  up  tor  adjustment  with  the  proper  officials  >>{  the  Company, 
all  grievances  referred  to  them  by  employes  who  have  hrst  taken  up  said 
grievance  with  the  foreman  and  failed  to  e fleet  proper  settlement  of  the 
same.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
elected  by  the  Mine  Workers  organization  or  his  representatives  may  meet 
with  the  Mine  Committee  and  Company  officials  in  adjusting  disputes.  In 
the  event  of  the  Mine  Committee  failing  to  adjust  with  the  Company 
oracials  any  grievance  referred  to  them  they  may  refer  the  grievance  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  in  their  district  for  adjustment,  and 
in  case  of  their  failure  to  adjust  the  lame,  they  shall  refer  the  grievance 
to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  for  final  settlement,  as  provided  in  the  Award 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  and  the  agreements  subsequent 
thereto,  and  whatever  settlement   is  made   shall   date  from  the  time  the 


thereto,  and  whatever 
grievance  is  raised. 

<#)  Contract  miners  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  check  weighrnen  and 
check  docking  bosses,  as  provided  by  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  and  the  derision*  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  and 
when  so  employed  their  rights  fhall  be  recognized  and  they  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  work;  provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  operation  of  the  colliery.  Check  weighrnen 
and  check  docking  basses  *hall  be  elected  by  contract  miners  in  meeting 
assembled  specifically  for  that  purpose,  and  for  such  term  as  said  miners 
may  determine,  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  said  meeting  shall  certify 
such  election  to  the  mine  foreman. 

(O  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adjustment  nf  grievances  Com- 
pany official*  si  each  mine  shall  meet  with  the  Grievance  Committee  of 
employes  and  prepare  a  statement  setting  forth  the  rates  of  compensation 
paid  for  each  Hem  of  work  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and 
certify  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  within  sixty  day*  after  (he 
date  of  this  agreement. 

There  are  items  other  than  chance*  in  the  wage  schedule  uh;rh  tend  to 
cause  the  cost  of  ttrodueing  coal  to  increase  from  year  to  year:  -  shafts  and 
slopes  are  sunk  deeper,  tunnels  are  extended,  and  the  mined  out  area  in- 
creases- all  of  which  lergthen  the  haul  of  coal  in  mine  cars,  requiring  n< 
creased  transportation  facilities;  increase  the  .ires  ro  be  drained  of  water 
thus  calling  for  more  pumping  facilities:  Increase  the  area  to  be  ventilated, 
thus  requiring  enlarged  ventilating  appliances;  and  with  it  all  requires 
more  emplovei.  . 

The  thicker  veins  are  gradually  being  worked  out,  sn  that  sn  increased 
proportion  <•*  coal  i»  coming  from  thin  vetns,  and,  in  mining  these,  sufficient 
headroom  must  be  provided  to  enable  the  miners  to  take  nut  the  coal,  so 
that  often  an  amount  of  rock  greater  than  the  .ndy  of  the  coal  must  be 


There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  steam  size*  to  the 

total  production — increasing  from  27.3  per  cent,  in  1901  to  38.63  per  cent, 
in  1911.  This  has  not  resulted  from  decreased  efficiency  in  mining,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  due  to  improved  cleaning  appliances  which  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  prepare  for  the  market  small  sizrs  which  formerly  went  into  the 
culm  banks.  It  is  also  due.  in  part,  to  a  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, in  that  the  producer  is  now  mining  from  the  thinner  veins,  while 
formerly  the  mines  were  abandoned  after  the  coal  was  taken  out  of  the 
thicker  veins,  and  by  reason  of  cave-ins,  which  occurred  after  the  coal  from 
the  thicker  veins  wjs  mined,  and  which  prevented  the  securing  of  a  safe 
roofing,  it  became  impracticable  to  subsequently  mine  the  coal  In  these 
thinner  veins. 

The  cost  of  production  per  ton  of  fresh-mined  coal  applies  equally  to  all 
sizes,  whether  it  be  chestnut — the  most  valuable — or  btrdseye — the  least 
valuable.  In  arriving  at  the  cost  per  ton,  a  ton  of  btrdseye  coal  is  as  much 
a  divisor  as  a  ton  of  chestnut  coal.  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  increase  in  coal  production  has  been  in  the  smaller  or  less  valuable 
sites,  such  increased  tannage  has  contributed  to  keeping  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  alt  sizes  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  increased  resulting  product  is  ooe  of  which  the  greater  pro- 
portion is  less  valuable  than  the  cost  to  produce  i'.. 

Taxes  have  been  increased,  so  that  they  are  ^Ijout  four  times  in  excess 
of  the  amount  paid  in  the  year  1901.  and  Ibis  notwithstanding  the  constant 
decrease  in  the  unmined  coal  remaining  in  the  ground.  This  increase  is 
equivalent  to  three  and  thirty  eight  hundredths  cents  per  ton  on  the  normal 
output. 

Thus  since  the  adjustment  of  the  wage  schedules  and  the  sales  prices  of 
coal  following  the  strike  of  1902,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  producing  coal  frogfl  year  to  year,  due  to  the  causes  mentioned 
which  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  changes  in  prices  which  were  made 
during  that  period,  mi  that  the  operating  costs  of  producing  coal  of  this 
and  subsidiary  comj .mies,  including  taxes  but  excluding  sinking  fund  for 
depiction  of  the  OQCrl  lands,  wete  hither  in  1911  than  in  1901  by  $0.5575 
per  ton;  while,  on  the  other  band,  if  .all  of  this  product  had  been  sold  at 
Tidewater  (the  prices  prevailing  tbcTc  being  a  fair  indication  of  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  which  lntitht  take  place  in  any  other  market t,  the 
increased  pike  return  of  1911  over  1901  would  have  been  $0.4318  per  ton. 
That  is.  the  increased  Cost  of  production  exceeded  the  increased  price  return 
by  $0.1  J 57  per  ton  and  made  it  impossible  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment.  Therefore,  some  increase  in  the  market  price  of  coal  was 
necessary  even  though  no  increase  in  wages  had  occurred. 

Assuming  that  in  the  year  1912  the  mines  had  been  operated  under 
rnrmal  conditions,  but  with  the  increase  of  $0.0808  per  tan  in  the  cost  of 
mining  under  the  new  wage  scale,  with  an  increase  of  $0.0338  per  ton  in 
taxes,  and  with  the  increase  of  $0.25  per  ton  in  the  market  price  of  pea  coal 
and  larger  sizes,  and  with  no  change  in  the  market  price  of  the  smaller 
sizes  (thus  nuking  an  increase  in  the  average  market  price  per  ton  of  all 
sizes  of  $0.1913),  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  increase  over  the  year  1901 
of  $0.6559  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  production  and  an  increase  of  $0.6231  per 
ton  in  the  market  price— -indicating  a  decreased  return  to  the  producer  of 
($0  0328)  three  and  twenty  eight  hundredths  cents  per  ton. 

Construction  was  continued  during  the  year  on  the  new  colliery  at  Arch* 
hald.  Pa-,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  and  placed  in  operation 
in  the  Spring  of  1913. 

During  the  year  the  facilities  were  increased  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mine  working  and  development  work  continued  in  order 
to  maintain  the  output. 

The  charges  therefor  to  Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the  Coal  Mining 
Ikpartment  amounted  to  $857,975  42.  as  against  $823,654.71  in  1911,  as 
follows: 

New  Colliery  at  Archbald,  Pa   $280,321.97 

Sinking  Shatts  and  Shaft  Improvements   107,884.91 

Tunnels  and  New  Opening*.....   83,892.24 

New  Engines.  New  Boilers,  Boiler  House*  *r  d  Killings   69,965.30 

Rope  Haulage.  Slopes,  Planes  and  Ropes   59,892.04 

Concrete  Barns,  etc   58,220.19 

New  Pumps  and  New  Pump  Rooms   44,216.49 

Electric  Plants  and  Machinery   43,122.8*) 

Tracks,  Compressors,  etc   41,359.36 

'  Mher  New  Buildings    14.753.63 

Improvements  to  Breaker,  ami  Washcrus   7. 19*. 78 

<  nnvryors    1,028.46 

Miscellaneous    46,121  16 

Total    M57.975.42 

RAILROAD  DEPARTMENT. 


The  total  increase  in  Revenues  from  operation*  was  $1 ,058,286  1  2. 
Thr  Rrirnut  Irwti  Coal   Freight   traffic  increased  1498,901 .2°,  of  which 


proximately  eighty  per  cent.  »»  fintn  bituminous  coal.  Notwithstanding 
e  suspension  of  real  mining  operations  m  the  raily  part  of  the  year  and 
decrease  of   1.2SS.71 1   net  tor.. 


Operations  in  the  eaily  part  of 
ton*  of  anthracite  coal  carried. 
•  crease  of  SS.l4S.183  in  the  total  anthracite  ton  miles. 


The  Revenue  from  Merchandi-r  traffic  increased  J4.'3.0*2.o0,  the  Revenue 
fmcn  Passenger  traffic  increased  $57,277.54,  and  the  Revenue  from  Mis- 
cellaneous sources  increased  I79.044.J9. 

ora».\nxc  unssu. 
The  total  increase  in  Operating  Expense*  was  $1,308,619.26.  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  and  Structures  Increased  $451,595,56;  Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment increased  $170,003.13;  Traffic  Expenses  increased  $39,468, 78:  Trans- 
1.. nation  Expenses  increased  $564,969.82.  an. I  General  Expense*  Increased 
$82,581.97. 

The  ratio  of  Operating  Expenses  t"  Operating  Revenues  in   1912  wa, 

62.57  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  59.56  tier  cent,  in  1911.    The  Inc 
was  partlv  due  to  the  comp'etc  shut  down  of  all  of  the  anthracite 
from  Afj'd  I  'o  Mav  21.  1912,  pending  n  settlement  of  the  wage  di 
which  cau-ed  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Company's  revenues  for  ' 
month*,  while  It  was  impossible  to  decrca-c  the  ex|K-n*e  proportionate  with 
the  loss  of  traffic. 

In  January  and  February.  1912.  the  weather  condition*  were  unusually 

■  rvere  and  resulted  in  increased  operatir*  cost*. 

The  increase  in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  Expenses  was 
rliieflv  due  tv  an  increase  of  $!9l.«R4.0o  in  Rails.  Tie,  and  Other  Track 
Material!  also,  to  an  inctease  of  $187,941  2B  in  Hridites,  Tiestles  and  Cul- 
vert, which  wa*  made  nereoirr  by  addition  and  betterment  work  inaugu- 
rated to  provide  for  u*r  of  heavier  power. 

The  increase  in  the  Maintenance  of  Equipment  Expense*  «t*  MM  to  an 
t ■  ere* se  of  $130,468  00  in  Locomotive  Repairs  and  an  increase  of  $60.169  42 
•i  Freight  Train  Car  Repait* — the  Locomotive  Repairs  resulted  from 
59S.SS8,  nr  4.44  per  cent.,  more  mile*  run  by  Locomotive*,  and  an  in- 
r-ease  of  5  per  tnt,  in  the  tractive  power  of  locomotives  repaired — the 
Kn-iirhr  Trail  Tar  Ropaiis  ire  lied  from  an  increased  cost  of  material  for 
frrv.tr.  ao.l  4.0*11. 545,  or  1.5*  tier  cert.,  more  miles  rn-.  I>v  freight  train  cars. 

Tran-poitaliim   Excuses  resulted  largely   from  the 


The  increase  in  the 
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increase  In  business  handled.  The  increased  price  of  furl  resulted  In  »n 
additional  cost  of  $IJ9,80J.65;  the  il  creased  ».ia.s  paid  to  engineers 
amounted  to  about  $18,0iH),  for  the  la.t  c iHJt!  months  of  the  year.  under 
the  arbitration  award,  the  Increase  in  Personal  Injury  Claims  paid 
amounted  to  $39,695.17.  although  the  number  of  settlements  wu  less,  thus 
showing  the  effect  of  legislation  and  agitation  lr»|tk (iiiK  employers'  liability. 

Karly  in  the  year  1912.  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in 
behalf  of  the  engineers  employed  on  fifty  two  railroads  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States  presented  a  concerted  request  to  the  managements  of 
these  railroads  for  a  general  increase  ill  wage*  and  for  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  rules  governing  their  employment. 

The  matlcts  in  dispute  were  finally  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
of  seven  members,  one  selected  by  the  railroads,  one  by  the  " 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  the  other  live  were  selected  by 
consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Jud 
the  Commerce  Court,  and  the  United  State*  Commissioner  of  Labcr. 

The  Arbitration  Board  hard  the  lillnimum  rate  for  engineer!  in  passenger 
service  at  $4.25  for  100  milei  or  lea*;  miles  made  in  excess  of  100.  pro  rata. 
Overtime  to  be  computed  at  20  miles  per  hour;  paid  for  al  the  rate  of  50c. 
per  hour.    Overtime  computed  on  the  minute  basis. 

The  minimum  rate  for  engineers  in  freight  service  mas  fixed  at  $4.75 
for  10  hours  or  less,  or  100  miles  or  less;  miles  made  in  excess  of  100, 
pro  rata.  Overtime  in  freight  service  computed  on  the  basis  of  10  miles 
per  hour,  and  paid  pro  rata  on  the  minute  basis.  25c.  per  100  miles  or  leas 
to  be  added  for  local  freight  service,  to  through  freight  rates,  according 
to  the  cla»s  of  engines.    Miles  over  100  will  be  paid  pro  rata. 

The  minimum  rale  for  engineers  in  switching  service  was  fixed  at  $4.10 
per  day.  10  hours  or  leas  to  constitute  a  day's  work;  al!  time  over  10  hours 
to  be  paid  pro  rata;  overtime  computed  on  minute  bnsia. 

The  Arbitration  Board  also  established  awards  covering  Electric  Service. 
Belt  Line  or  Transfer  Service,  time  Engineers  are  held  away  from  Home 
Terminal,  time  of  beginning  and  ending  of  «  day,  Initial  Terminal  Delay, 
and  Final  Terminal  Delay. 


The  awards  were  made  effective  a*  of  May  I,  1912.  except  the  award 
covering  "Held  Away  from  Home  Terminals"  and  the  award  covering 
"Final  Terminal  Delay"  which  took  ' 


1.  1912.    The  awards 

will  terminate  on  May  I,  1913, 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  tin-  Order  of  Kailway  Con- 
ductors, and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen-,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
men  engaged  lu  engine  and  train  service,  other  than  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers, have  presented  a  concerted  request  to  the  managements  of  the 
railroads  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  for  a  general  increase 
in  wages  and  for  ceTtain  modifications  in  the  rules  gi'vcining  their  employ- 
ment The  demands  of  the  firemen  are  equivalent  to  about  thirty  rive  per 
cent.,  and  thoie  of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  to  ten  per  cent.,  of  the 
present  rates  of  pay. 

An  Arbitration  Board  has  been  selected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Erdman  Act,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  involved  in  the  demands  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  The  demands  of  the  Order  of 
Kailway  Conductors  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  will  be 
taken  up  for  discussion  by  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  New 
York,  immediately  after  the  Firemen's  wage  schedule  has  been  disposed  of. 

ADOITIOKS   AND  Bmi 


A  program  hn»  been  inaugurated  covering  extensive  bridge  renewals  and 
betterments  in  order  to  make  all  bridges  on  the  line  capable  of  carrying 
E  5  engine-,  the  heaviest  of  the  consolidation  type.  Pail  of  this  work  was 
completed  in  1912.  resulting  in  charges  to  Additions  and  Betterments  of 
$20,564.17  and  to  operating  Expenses  of  $1  J3.J63.07.  The  program  calls 
for  a  tola!  estimated  expenditure  of  $414,308.  of  which  $100,640  is  chaig..- 
able  to  Additions  and  Betterments.  The  work  will  continue  throughout  the 
year.  1913  and  1914. 

During  the  sear  there  were  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  shops  and 
terminals  lit  Watrrvliet,  N.  Y.,  the  coal  storage  plant  at  Gtenville.  N.  Y, 
the  round  house  and  coaling  facilities  at  Carbordale,  Fa.,  the  grade  reduc- 
tion and  ch.irge  r.f  line  Oneonta  to  Nineveh.  N.  Y..  and  the  mile  of  double 
track  north  of  fiirighsmton,  N*.  Y.,  mentioned  in  previous  Annual  Reports. 
New  Passenger  Stations  at  Lake  George  and  Dannemora,  N.  Y..  have 
constructed    and    Ibr    freight    house    facilities    at    the    latter  place 


im Droved 

There  is  being  constructed  at  the  present  time  an  under.crosaing,  includ- 
ing solid  floor  three  track  through  girder  bridge  78  feet  in  length,  at 
Slingerlands.  N.  Y.;  a  concrete  overhead  bridge,  concrete  cattle  pass  and 
approaches,  at^tlambridgc.  N.  Y 

orders  of  the  Public  " 
New  York. 


if  which  is  bring  done  in  accordance  with  the 
ice  Commission  of  the  Second  District.  State  of 


Substantial  improvements  in  the  nation  srd  yard  layout  at  Sidney.  V  Y.. 

ken.    When   completed  tbc   improved   facilities  will  be 
and  the  New  York,  Oniario  &  Western 


and  addi- 

|*li|!t, 


of 


have   been  undertaken, 
used  jointly  by  this 
Railway  Company. 

The  freight  house  at  f.reen  Island.  N    Y,.  is  being  enlarged 
tional  tracks  constructed,  to  enre  for  the  increasing  traffic  at  that 
Aotmtosjs  akd  BtiTESstSKTR  rot'imxxT. 

As  mentioned  in  the  1911  report,  there  is  under  way  the  work 
equipping  freight  cars  with  steel  ullderf rame*.  There  was  expended  oil 
this  work  in  1912  $334,594,70.  The  program  for  191 J  contemplates  the 
applying  of  steel  urderframes  to  ?00  box  ears  of  60.000  lb<.  capacity;  400 
coal  cars  of  K0.000  lbs.  capacity,  and  200  coal  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $369,600,   

There  were  received  during  th<-  yeui  the  three  Mallet  Articulated  Com- 
pound Locomotives,  the  twelve  Class  F  5  Consolidated  Locomotives,  the 
five  new  Sla.nd.ird  Steel  Under  frame  Mtlk  Cars,  the  one  Passenger  and 
Baggage  Gas  Electric  Car.  and  the  fifteen  four  wh-,1  Caboose  Cars  which 
were  ordered  m  1911;  and,  in  addition  Iheie  w-re  acquired  one  Snow 
Plow,  two  Gasoline  Tank  Cars,  and  one  Pintsch  Gas  Transport  Car:  all  of 
which  were  paid  for  from  funds  accumulated  tindei  the  First  Lien  Equip- 
ment Trust  Indenture.  ... 

During  the  rear  l«l.'.  the  Board  of  Managers  anthonird  the  acquisition 
of  fifteen  Class  E-5  Consolidated  Freiirht  Locomotives,  and  one  1  no  Ton 
Wrecking  Crane:  one  Bridge  Erecting  Car  and  Trailer  with  the  necessary 
equipment,  for  1913  delivery:  all  of  which  will  M  Mid  for  from  funds 
accumulated  order  the   Fir-t  lien  Equipment  Trn-1   I  rd-iiture. 

The  total  expenditure"  during  the  year  on  account  of  Additions  and 
Betterments  to  the  Company-'  Railroad  (and  i-clndiiv.  rxi.enditures  on 
.-ccount  of  the  items  mentioned  above)  amounted  to  $2.92r.057.72,  details 
.  f  which  are  as  follows: 

K  Ri>ht  of  Way  and  Sr.l;   •  Grounds   $44,660  86 


Widening  Cm.  aid  Fill-. 
Pn  tecti.  ••  of  Hanks  a- d  Drainage. 

Bridees,  Tie  ties  ard  C«lverl»  

Increased  WVi.l-.t  of  Rail  

fmprovd  F«ng»  and  Switches  

Track  Fastenings  and  Appiiitenanres 
Additional  Mam  Tr 


3,875.51 
22.457(14 
,.  47.990.51 
202.00 
10.061.51 
4,368.50 

Swings'  ajtid  'Smir"  Tracks   434,255.36 


Terminal  Yards    8.525.65 

Fencing  Right  of  Way   2,393.17 

Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings   7,089.16 

Itli-ck  and  Other  Signal  Apparatus   16,880.1* 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines   3,324.55 

Station  Buildings  and  Futures   69.6J9.84 

Shops.  Engine  Houses  and  Turntables   581,236.50 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools   366,JU.S4 

Water  and  Fuel  Stations   75,798.87 

Other  Additions  and  Betterments   6,303.40 

Work  in  Progrcsa    613,173.12 

Total  for  Year   "             "  $2,318,757.13 

KotirMtKT: 

Steam   Locomotives    $328,698.52 

Passenger  Train  Cars    7.538.35 

riclght  Tram  Cars   (O.)  89.139.86 

Work   Equipment    12,370.37 

Work  in  Progress    348,833.21 

Total  for  Yesr    ~ 

Grand  Total  1912    $2,927,057.72 

The  Wilkes  Iiarrc  Connecting  Railroad  Company  has  been  organised  to 
construct  a  line  of  railroad  which  vrill  effect  a  connection  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railioad  and  the  lines  of  this  Company  near  Wilkes-Il 
Pa.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  Company  is  owned  jointly  by  the  I 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  and  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. 

ALLIED  ST  CAM  1AILWATS. 

The  Greenwich  and  Johntonvillc  Railway  Company  shows  an  increase  in 
Operating  Revenues  for  the  year  1912  of  $8,333.42  as  compared  with  tbe 
previous  year.  Tbe  Operating  Expenses  show  an  increase  of  $3,643.80. 
The  Net  Income  for  the  year  was  $25,824.12,  an  increase  of  $8,756.30 
over  1911. 

The  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Southern  Railway  Company  shows  an  In- 
crease in  Operating  Revenues  of  $25,466.20  for  the  year  1912  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  Operating  Expenses  increased  $16,109.96. 
The  Net  Income,  independent  of  interest  charges  due  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company,  amounted  to  $156,378.98,  an  increase  of  $19,559.18. 

The  Napierville  function  Railway  Company  shows  an  increase  in  Operat- 
ing Revenues  for  the  year  1912  of  $12,400.11  is  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  operating  Expenses  show  an  increase  of  $II.0I<9. 12.  The  Net 
Income  amounted  to  $19,416.44  or  3.23  pet  cent,  on  the  Capital 
The  Operating  Expenses  increased  by  rra.on  of  tbe  i 
i  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  year;  also  hy  extensive  r 
to  locomotives.    Personal  injury  claims  also  increased  $5,000. 

allikd  execrate  sailwaya. 
Increases  in  Net  Opciatlng  Revenues  were  as  follows:  United  Traction 
Company,  $19,721.66;  Hud-on  Valley  Railway  Company.  $11,713.41; 
Schenectady  Railway  Company.  $35,321.44.  The  Net  Operating  Revenue* 
of  the  Troy  and  Sew  England  Railway  Company  and  the  Plattsburgl. 
Traction  Company  decreased  $2,578.61  and  $2,598.37.  respectively. 

Dividends  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  year  1912  were  declared  on  the  Capital 
Slock  of  the  United  Traction  Company;  6  per  cent,  on  that  of  the 
Schenectady  Railway  Company:  3  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  Troy  ft  New 
England  Railway  Company,  and  5  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  Plattsbuigh 
Traction  Company. 

The  United  Traction  Company  has  completed  the  work  inaugurated  In 
1911  of  placing  feeder  wires  under  ground.  A  high  tension  trsnacnlsstoii 
line  from  Mechanicville  Power  Plant  to  North  Albany,  a  distance  of  17'A 
miles,  has  been  constructed,  affording  the  Company  diicct  transmission  of 
current  from  the  Mechanicville  Power  Plant  to  its  various  transformer 
stations  at  Atbanv  and  Troy.  N.  Y.  The  tracks  have  been  extended  on 
Ten  Broeck  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mill  Street  and  Pawling  Avenue,  Troy. 
N.  Y..  for  a  distance  of  6,054  feet,  1.450  feet  and  2,692  feet  respectively. 
During  the  year  seventeen  16-ft.  cars  were  lengthened  to  21  feet,  in- 
creasing tbe  seating  capacity  from  22  to  28  passengers,  or  27.3  per  cent.; 
and  three  18  ft.  cars  were  rebuilt  and  lengthened  to  21  feet,  increasing 
the  seating  capacity  from  24  to  28  passengers,  or  16.7  per  cent. 

The  Hudson  Valley  Railway  Company  has  purchased  three  new  pas- 
senger cars  for  use  in  interurha*n  service  between  Albany  and  Warrensburg, 
N.  Y-,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  of  52  passengers;  and  has  completed 
the  work  of  paving  Broad  Street,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  The  work  of 
paving  t-awrenee  Street.  (Men  Falls.  N.  Y.,  with  a 
ment  will  be  completed  early  in  1913. 

ALLIED  BOAT  LIMA. 

Tbe  Operating  Revenues  of  The  Charoplain  Transportation  Company 
show  an  Increase  of  $S,359.8S  and  the  Operating  Expenses  show  an  increase 
of  $4,373.80  as  compared  with  the  year  1911,  making  an  increase  in  Net 
Operating  Revenue  of  $986. US  for  the  year. 

The  Operating  Revenues  of  The  I_ake  George  Steamboat  Company  ahow 
an  increase  of  $5,254.98  and  the  Opeming  F.spenses  show  an  increase  of 
$16,917.36  as  compared  with  the  vesi  1911,  making  a  decrease  in  Net 
Operating  Revenues  of  $11,662.38  for  the  year. 

Tbe  Operating  Expenses  increased  by  reason  of  tbe  Increased  cost  of 
fuel  and  food  supplies  and  extraordinary  repairs  to  boat*  of  Tbe  Lake 
Geoige  Steamboat  Company. 

The  new  motor  boat  "Mountaineer"  was  completed  during  the  year  at  a 
cost  of  $15,565.21. 

Work  is  in  prnrress  on  the  new  shops  at  Shelburne  Harbor.  V't.  There 
was  expended  on  same  $15,874.73  during  the  year. 

HOTgLt. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  Fort  William  Henry 
Hotel,  consisting  of  fitting  up  tbe  Pergola  and  nridge  for  shops  and 
stores,  making  an  addition  to  the  kitchen,  building  a  toboggan  slide  and 
hockey  rink,  ard  constructing  a  sewage  system. 

The  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  was  open  in  1912  from  January  1st  until 
October  20th  and  again  opened  for  the  winter  season  on  December  20,  1912. 

Tnr  Hotel  t  hamplairi  was  opened  June  14th  and  closed  September  29, 
1912. 

Both  hotels  experienced  a  successful  summer  season  ai  d  notwithstanding 
the  moderate  winter  weather  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  is  showing  an 
improvement  in  business  this  winter  as  compared  with  the  winter  19111912. 


L1TI0ATIOSI. 

suit   instituted  bv  The  Ticonderoga  Railioad 


Company  agi 

mentioned  in  the  annual  reports  of  P09  and  1910.  the 


In  the 
this  Company.  .. 

lork  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  this  Company  owes  no 
duty  to  The  Tieondemga  R.iilrcid  Conipsny.  except  to  report  the 
of  this  Company's  operation  of  the  Ticonderoga  Railroad,  and  tn  c 
the  annual  payments  heretofore  made. 
In  other  respects  the  situation  of  the 
ual  reports  of  the  Company 


in  the 
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The  Interstate 

by 


Cm 


cd   rate*  to  be 


Express   Companies  on   interstate   merchandise   express  traffic. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

crce  Commission   has  pronot. 

 panie.  on    interstate  mrrchan 

_  losses  estimated  at  25-2  per  CMS.  of  the  gross  revenues 
«>hich  would  cor.espondingly  ttdntr  the  rxpiess  revenues 
if  tie  Railroads.    A  hearing  before  the  Commission  on  the  proposed  rate* 
will  be  held  during  the  rear  191  J.  and  data  is  now  being  i>teruired  which 
it  ia  believed  will  clearly  indicate  ibe  injustice  of  making  any  genera 
reduction,  and  that,  at  most,  chance*  should  be  made  only  in  such  ir.dividua 
rate,  aa  may  be  necc.aary  to  brinf  them  into  harmony  with  the  general 
schedule.  .....         ,  . 

Ry  an  Act  of  Congress  a  Parcels  Po.t  wu  established  on  January  1. 
1913~  whereby  packages  rot  exceeding  eleven  pounds  m  weight  may  be  for- 
warded  aa  Cnited  Slate.  MaU.  A  large  pen-c..lage  of  una II  package, 
formerly  carried  by  express  will  probably  be  forwarded  by  mail. 

The  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  which  became  a  law  March  4.  191.1, 


6.J3I.867.72 
6,726.01) 


6.308,13971 
31.00 


on  account  of  the  increased  weight  of  mail  »»ultmg  »<■"> 
nt  of  tlw  Parcels  Post,  the  Postmaster  General  is  authorized 
_  Jo   weigh  the  mails,  beginning  September   I.   1913.  and  to 
readjust  compensation  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  «uch  wogtr 


provides,  that 
the  establishme' 
and  directed  to 


the 

the  increased  mail  pay  ,  .cutting  f.om  the  ^»fj«""-?r  °'  l>,< 
mails  will  largely  offaet  the  loss  in  express  revenue,  of  the  ■» 
will  not  compensate  them  for  the  ^jlM  labor  in  hid  ing  the  ma  s- 
the  Railroads  being  obligated  to  handle,  without  compe nsatio, l,  a M  m a_ il  M 
transfer  points,  and  also  between  the  depots  and  post  offices  in  all  ellw- 
and towns  where  the  distance  doe.  not  exceed  80  red*.  -  ,.„ 
Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Interstate  CojroMrce  tomm.Mion 
announced  it.  intention  to  make  an  inves.igauon  of  a '  «'«• 
uSons  and  pn.ct.ee.  governing  the  transportation  of  '»»>•  '■"* 
■Sell  as  anthracite  coal  const.ti.tes  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
handle?  by  ti?.  «'..n*any.  it  it  deeply  concerned  in  the  outcome  of  the 
propo«ed  inveatigat.on.  . 

In  view  of  the  constantly  growing  expense  of  operation,  due  to  llic 
dernand.  of  labor,  to  the  increaaed  cost  of  material,  and  to  he ^  new 
Federal  and  State  laws,  which  to  a  targe  degree  needlessly  »";' 
ably  increase  the  ni.nd.er  of  employee,  and  with  no  corresponding  .ncrea!, 
m  the  freight  rates-  the  following  table  .ndicattng  the  investment  which  .11 
f  The  carrier,  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  (  om.mM.on  ha,c 
made  in  property  devoted  to  public  use  and  their  return  on  ft*  total 
™  in~nl  aTd  on  the  new  money  gorng  into  the  property  s.ncc  June  30. 
^b?  da?e  the  new  Operatmg  Expense  account,  of  the  Inlcr-Ut.  (  „m 
Emission  became  crtcctive..  is  of  especial  inlcreM: 


BALANCE  SHEET. 
Items.  Asssrrs. 
Unmined    Coal    Owned    and  1912.  1911. 

Controlled    llfc.397.240.oj  $16,667,697.24 

Advances  on  I'nmined  Coal.         3S4.OJi.3S  J61.129.7I 

Real  Katate    80SJ«0.47  4.846,119.40 

Road  and  Equipment-  The  1>. 

Il  H.  Co._....   65.814.079.28 

Road  and 

dtan   Lir  cs 
Floating  Equipment 
I  oal  M.n.ng  Hepa.lment  Eouip- 
ment.  Cars,  Motors.  M 

Horses,  etc  

I'nal    Handling   and  - 

Plants    61,134.46 

Stocks   and    Hoods   27.0S8.09J.S6 

Cash    1.182,559.75 

Fire  Insurance  Fund   J7J.904.51 

Cash  and  Securities  in  Spe 

cal   Reserve  Fund,   

K<|ulp>ncllt  Trust  Fund   1, 441. J 

•Special  Deposit.   

on  Hand  

lis  and  Accounts  Receivable 
advances  for  Construction  ai.d 
Acquisition  of  New  Lines. 

Total 


1  ncrcaae 
or  Decrease. 
— S270.4S6.J1 

— 7,096.36 
-t4.040,26H.9J 


58,858. 1  SI, 17      16.95  5.92*.  1 1 


23.728-01 
6,695.00 


1,303.362.30  1.26J.292.I7 


95.877.17 
27,014.189.46 
1,921.783  81 
3J6.72J.56 

9.393.00 
1.196.1  35.31 
596.678.4J 


2,781,672.78 
4,118.196.86 

J.427,607.68 


40,070.13 

—J4.742.71 
73.904.10 
- -719.224  06 
J7. 180.95 

345.00 
245.167  74 
—596,678  4J 


2,790.468.68 
2,047,128.62 
. »l 31,497.370.70  $1 27.t98.620.9J 
I.mbii  iiir.s. 

1912.  1911. 

C>Si«d  Slock    S42.50J.OOO.OO  S42.S03.000.00 

Ponds  as  follows: 
1st  and  Refund 

(i.ild  li  o  n  d". 

1943.  4<*  S27.70J.0O0 

1st  Mlge.  Hoods, 

1917,  7<*   5.0110.000 

The  Adirondack 

Rv.     Co.  1st 

MtgC.  lTords. 

1942.  4V4'v...  I.OOU.UO0 
Schenectady  & 

Duanesburgh 

R.  R.  1st  Mtje. 

I  lords.  1924,  6-4 


1.J27.728.1S 

1,380.479.06 

S4.298.7  49.77 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 


Cost  of  Road  and 


Revenue. 

Expense* 


Taxes 


Net 


Operating 
(htHta  Inrosia: 


Total   

Total  Income 


T19II. 
S14.984.796.8J7 

~S2.8S2.854.72t 
i;976,33l,864 

$876,522,857 
102,657.157 

S77J.865.700 

13.616.7J8 
18.903.462 


S32.52tl.200 
J8S.900 


liscoug  Deductiox.-. 

Hire  of  Equipment- 
Joint  Faeililie.— Dr. 


Total 


«•••■■... 


$31,345,508 
30.371,290 

~    161. 716.798 

~~  $744,669,102 
4.97"* 
S2.044.41 7.617 
•S8.7S7.74J 
'0  iv. 


1910. 
S14.J87.8I6.099 

S2.8I2.I41.S75 
1,881.879.118 

S9J0.262.457 
98,034,593 

S8J2.227.864 

ll.S02.699 
17.53 1.307 

$29,314,006 

S86l.56~l.8~70 


S27.647.0J8 
28.819.675 

~SS6.4~66.7IJ 


Net  Operating  Income  

Per  Cent  on  Cost  of  Road . . . ... .  

Increased  Co.t  of  Road  over  1907  

Increased  Return  over  1907....... ..."  ■•• 

Per  Cent  Increased  Return  C^"f  „  wrrc  Ak  ,„  ,„  the  information 

m^^^J^'^^^t^  Polt^.  have  no,  bee,   compiled,  so  that 

*^N"r  -The  following  .mounts  were  deducted  from  the  P07  flj.r, 
figure,  for  switching  and  terminal  roads;  whde  subjeuuent  rr  ..,r»  <f  the  C 
Equinment    OT0.065.l08;   l.arnin|»  from  Opcratioa,  S18.310.5.O 


S80S.095.157 

ys<ri 

S1.447.436.S-9 
$51,638.31.1 

J.56a 


|90<y. 
{13,609.183.515 

1908. 
SI3.2IJ.766.S40 

1907. 
S12.940.J79.22O 

S2.473.205.30l 
1. 650.034.204 

tsss&sst 

S823.171.097 
85.139,554 

$>  1 1  <i'«r,  s ; ; 
79.640,01  J 

S7  38.03 1,54 J 

S65I.56J.247 

S7SJ.4S6^«4 

8.118.416 
15.215.611 

I4.140.JJI 
13,890,179 

a  ••*•••*  *  4 
*  *•*■>.••• 

S2J.J34.027 

S2S.0J0.SJO 

S761.J6S.S70 

S679.S9J.777 

S75J.4S6.844 

S24. 794.781 
26,1  II. 80  J 

(21,660,850 
2  J.  136,983 

SS0.90S.S<4 

1710.458.986              S&W.79S.944  S753.456.S44 

5.22T4                       •"80^,  582^ 

S668.8in.29S            S273.387.J20   . 

'S42  997  XS8             'SI  18,660,900  

•6.43^4  '*i.*0% 
sending  a  reprc«trxaiive  to  the  Commission.  The 
is  the  latest  information  available. 

Sl^ttRlica,  u  they  Tc,.t<*«»rnt  the 


were  deducted   from  ^-'^l 
Ove^iifi-.    Kxiicnmrs  $11,117.61.1;  1ax«t,  $672,362. 


?8l..  and  SsV.OOO.OOOm  19,  ,,_,o^  that  on  ^  to  .9.1  ^  he^  invctn  vc.i. 


•  — *  ^  ^  I6« 

4<*    U.WJ.OO0 

1st   Lien  Equip- 
ment llonds.   

1922.  4 an...  9.6*4.000 

300.0.x, 


InTfter  «  £  ft e  year  I9».«.  lhe  only  yea,  in  which  .lie 
,j£ve  1 1  anv  ret.  rn  on  the  new  money  going  into  their  property 
.T^ub  c  Sie  a.  d  in "  tha  year  thev  receive  I  only  3.56  per  cent  l he 
ner»M  of  M  447  436  879  |„  the  co.i  of  Road  and  Equ...ment  on  June  jr.. 
oin  «  eomnared  with  the  c<«t  on  June  30.  1907.  while  in  no  year  did 
Ihe  r.?e  3  reTIS  «  the  total  inve«men,  e.,u»l  the  S.82  per  cent,  earned 

hXrIKXt  'noted  that  the  taxes  for 


the  year  1911  increased  approximately 
1907. 


^2*2S^-lJSl *B~  ^caTpi,.r,n,ertment.  by  railroad  cor 

pJMjJS  inSu^scc^,.,^Vi^'l!er^^?<be,,^;'l 
new  MW  of  Jong  term  seeuritie..    >•■»■    .  cl„  ,,t.„H 


Interest,  Dividend*,  etc..  At- 
crued   

Interest.  Ilividerds  and  llonds 
due  and  not  yet  colleet'-d. 

Taxes  Accrucll   

Special  Rewrve  Finvl  Accounts 

Audited    \"ouchcrs    and  Pay 


58.171.no-i  <lfl  S8. 375.000  no 
J. 500,000, 00  900.000  00 

1.405.209.12  1.J7I.74J.86 


with  some  dlfficiillv   at  stuh  rate 


terest  as  the  companies  can  afford 
the  carriers  a  fair  rate  of  return 
rties. 

U  F.  LOREF. 

PVerirf.-rlf. 


Other  Accounts  Payable  

ApptMpiial'd  S.irpbi*  Add. 
tions  lo  Protwrty  prior  to 
June  J4>.  1907,  tliKMigh  ln- 


195.08*81 
157.041  56 

9.738.00 

J.052.05.1.77 
5S2.479  9J 


2I0.796.J1 
109.644  57 
9.J9J.O0 

2.773.500  KS 
707. 107. 15 


-  $204,000.00 
2.6Of>,m>0.IM) 

33.465  26 

-15.709.50 
47.396.99 
345.00 

278.552.92 
-154,627.22 


6.751.8J7.48        6.751. 837.48 


"  •fnexpended  balance  from  proceeds  of  H-nds  de„..„.rd  w.th  Trustee  to 
defray  of  an.horiecd  Additinrs  tmi I  ltettertnj.U. 

TlJereas,  in  Real  Estate  c.ujed  by  Ra.l road  R-  ,  F  tat 
R.^ad  and  Equipment— The  D.  ft  H  Co.  Tl...  WIH«  S 
the  large  increase  E  Road  and  Eq-.i.pmrnt-The  I).  *  IL  C 


transferred  tn 
o  accounts  for 


Total  l.tAaii.Tiga  SI  16.297,446  67  SM1.7I2.02J.22 

I  ;.  ,..  ,  ,1  I'l  Mil  an.'  I  ...«.  ■>•« 

"m,?es  °^'.^\"  I5.W.«4.03      11.486.597  71 


S2.585.42J  45 


1,711,326  52 


T.,tm   $U1,497.J70.70  SI27.198.620.9J  S4.290.749.77 
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VY7HILK  day  work  and  piece-work  systems  of  payment  for 
"  shop  and  engine  house  employees  have  been  used  almost 
exclusively  by  American  railways,  a  few  roads  have  experi- 
mented with  and.  in  one  or  two  cases,  have  used  more  or  less 
extensively  different  types  of  premium  or  bonus  systems.  Thai 
piece-work  or  <.peei.il  methods  of  wage  payment  have  proved 
more  productive  and  efficient  than  the  day  work  system  is 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  to  successfully  introduce  and 
maintain  them  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  management  to 
study  and  plan  the  work  more  carefully  to  eliminate  useless 
moves  and  lost  motion,  and  to  closely  check  the  output  of  each 
individual,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  As  the  earnings  of 
the  men  tinder  these  systems  are  dependent  on  having  good 
facilities  and  a  convenient   and  plentiful   supply  of  material. 


abuses  of  this  sort,  which  have  been  overlooked  under  the  day 
work  system,  have  been  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
officers  in  charge  by  the  workmen.  Assuming  that  an  equal 
amount  of  attention  is  given  to  these  matters  under  the  day 
work  system,  and  that  care  is  taken  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  each  man  so  that  he  can  be  assigned  to  that  class  of  work 
for  which  he  is  best  suited,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  systems 
arc  more  efficient  than  day  work;  in  fact,  the  results  obtained 
on  at  least  two  roads  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge  would 
seem  to  prove  this  to  be  true  The  rather  unique  method  of 
developing  this  truth,  as  outlined  by  B.  B.  Milner  in  the  article 
on  "Fundamentals  of  Wage  Payment,"  which  appears  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue,  is  worthy  of  most  careful  study  by 
those  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  payment  for  labor,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  suggestion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  basing  the  compensation  on  a  time  element  only,  rather  than 
on  a  combination  of  time  and  rate  elements,  as  in  piece-work 


GOVERNOR  MAJOR,  of  Missouri,  in  signing  the  train  crew 
law  in  that  state,  not  only  put  into  effect  a  measure  which 
railway  officers  declared  would  increase  railway  operating  ex- 
penses without  increasing  the  safety  of  transportation,  but  he 
gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he  took  the  cheerful  view  that 
the  measure  would  increase  safety  and  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses !  The  railways  really  need  more  employees,  the  governor 
said,  in  order  to  operate  more  economically.  The  implication, 
of  course,  is  that  the  governor  knows  more  than  the  officers  of 
the  railways,  not  only  about  how  to  deal  with  accidents,  but 
also  about  how  to  deal  with  expenses.  Mr.  Major  is  a  country 
lawyer,  who  during  most  of  his  career  has  practised  politics  as 
much  as  law  He  has  served  in  the  state  senate,  and  been  at- 
torney-general of  Missouri.  Neither  in  his  private  practice  nor 
in  his  public  career  has  he  given  tokens  of  surpassing  ability; 
he  has  had  no  experience  in  railway  affairs;  yet  according  to 
his  statement  he  must  have  a  most  intimate,  thorough  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  railway  operation.  "The  trouble  in  Okla- 
homa." said  Governor  Cruce  in  vetoing  the  train  crew  bill  in 
that  state,  "is  and  has  ever  been  that  in  dealing  with  public 
service  corporations  we  have  assumed  to  know  more  about  how 
to  operate  them  than  those  who  have  given  the  matter  careful 
study."  Governor  Cruce  could  learn  from  Governor  Major  that 
in  a  few  minutes'  consultation  with  the  legislative  representative 
of  the  organized  voting  power  of  a  labor  brotherhood  a  truly 
great  statesman  can  learn  more  about  how  to  run  a  railroad 
than  has  been  learned  in  all  their  years  of  study  and  experience 
by  all  the  operating  officers  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
State* 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Central  &  Western  Association  oi 
Car  Service  Officers  in  Chicago  last  week,  a  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Association  of 
Transportation  &  Car  Accounting  Officers,  that  cars  found  to 
be  unserviceable  beyond  repair  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  road 
in  whose  possession  they  are  at  the  time,  credit  being  given  to 
the  owner  for  the  salvage,  instead  of  being  sent  home  to  be 
scrapped  A  similar  proposition  has  been  under  consideration 
by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  The  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Car  Service  Officers  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  prevent  that  such  a  rule  is  in  the  interest  of  better 
railroading.  \V  V.  Beecham,  car  accountant  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Taul.  told  of  a  St.  Paul  car  which  left  that 
road  on  October  4.  1TI9.  and  arrived  home  on  February  13. 
1913.  seventeen  months  after  it  had  been  reported  in  an  un- 
serviceable condition  by  the  Central  of  Georgia,  although  a 
home  route  card  had  been  promptly  issued  When  the  car 
reached  the  rails  of  the  St.  Paul  it  was  at  once  sent  to  the 
Milwaukee  shops  to  be  scrapped.  The  Central  of  Georgia's  <■  <t 
ncction  refused  (o  accept  it.  and  after  various  delays  it  drilled 
from  one  road  t«»  another  until  it  finally  wound  its  weary  tnv 
t'>  the  scrap  pile  over  more  than  a  score  of  roads  without  h;o'- 
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ing  performed  any  service  of  value  to  any  of  them.  Others  at 
the  meeting  related  instances  of  "cripples"  that  had  caused  ac- 
cidents not  only  serious  in  themselves,  but  resulting  in  serious 
delays  to  traffic  Last  year  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
adopted  a  rule  increasing  the  repair  allowances,  which  was  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  of  bad  order  cars  in  service  by 
making  it  more  attractive  for  railways  to  repair  foreign  cars. 
I'hi»  having  been  done  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  move  to  go 
a  step  farther,  and  provide  that  when  cars  finally  get  into  a 
condition  beyond  repair  they  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
cumber  the  tracks  and  trains  during  the  long  period  which  is 
likely  to  be  required  to  get  them  home. 


\V7HII.K  'he  construction  of  the  new  line  of  the  Lackawanna 
"  north  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  of  much  interest  from  the  en- 
gineering standpoint,  because  of  the  very  heavy  construction 
work  and  the  large  structures  involved,  it  is  of  even  greater  in- 
terest as  illustrating  the  expenditures  which  a  road  with  a 
heavy  traffic  and  ample  financial  resources  will  make  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  operation.  The  Tuckhannock  viaduct  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  engineers,  particularly  because  it  will  be  the  largest 
structure  of  its  type  ever  built,  but  it  is  of  even  greater  interest 
as  forming  part  of  a  plan  to  secure  an  improved  line,  As  in- 
dicated in  another  column,  this  new  line  was  very  carefully  lo- 
cated, the  rate  of  increase  of  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
being  studied  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  present  and  future 
traffic  over  the  present  and  proposed  lines  being  very  carefully 
compared.  That  this  study  showed  that  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  construction  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  in 
operating  costs  is  evident  from  the  authorization  of  the  con- 
struction. The  large  decreases  in  distance,  ruling  grades,  rise 
and  fall,  and  degrees  of  curvature,  are  not  an  indication  of  poor 
location  of  the  old  line,  but  rather  of  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  line  passes  and  of  the  money  which  is 
being  sfient  to  secure  these  improvements.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  savings  in  distance  are  being  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Lackawanna  is  already  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  New  York.  While  the  Lackawanna's  financial  po- 
sition makes  it  more  practicable  for  it  to  do  work  of  this  kind 
than  for  most  roads,  the  expenditure  of  such  sums  as  arc  re- 
quired on  the  recently  completed  Hopatcong-Slateford  cut-off, 
and  on  this  more  recent  one.  enables  it  to  increase  its  already 
large  net  earnings.  The  work  is  a  good  example  of  the  in- 
tensive development  of  railway  facilities  and  the  improvement 
in  operating  conditions  which  has  become  more  marked  within 
recent  years  Improvements  of  this  nature,  the  example  of 
making  which  is  first  set  by  the  roads  which  arc  the  strongest 
financially,  are  gradually  undertaken  also  by  other  roads  which 
are  not  so  strong,  but  which  must  meet  the  competition  of  the 
strong  roads 

•yilK  members  of  the  South  Dakota  Kailroad  Commission  are 
*  curious  about  the  salaries  paid  to  railway  officers.  Curi- 
osity about  other  people's  incomes  is  not  confined  to  them  It 
is  very  common.  I'ew  of  us  can  deny  having  some  of  it  The 
South  Dakota  commissioners  are  contriving  means  for  gratify- 
ing theirs.  They  have  ordered  the  railways  in  that  state  to  fur- 
nish statements  of  the  salaries  of  all  their  officers.  Doubtless 
tbe  South  Dakota  commissioners  expect  to  find  that  the  salaries 
paid  arc  so  extravagant  that  some  judicious  reductions  of  them 
would  make  possible  large  reductions  in  freight  and  passenger 
rates  The  impression  that  the  railways  pay  out  a  large  part 
of  their  earnings  in  "fancy"  salaries  is  not  'confined  to  South 
Dakota.  If  the  statesmen  of  that  and  other  commonwealths 
will  turn  to  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  1910,  page  44.  their  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  much 
mndiTMcd.  Thry  will  find  there  that  the  mm!  salaries  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  railway  of  the  United  St.Kcs  are  but  34  i<er 
cent  >-  mtivh  a*  the  total  wages  paid  to  ri»i'wa>  employee*.  If 
ttifv  will  b.ok  farther  in  the  same  s-ato-c  th.-y  will  :iml  that 


all  official  salaries  in  1910  were  but  2  per  cent,  of  total  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  but  1.3  per  cent,  of  total  earnings.  If,  there- 
fore, all  official  salaries  were  abolished,  and  other  things  re- 
mained equal,  freight  and  passenger  rates  might  be  reduced  by 
the  large  amount  of  U  per  cent.  If  the  commissioners  really 
want  to  reduce  expenses  let  them  tackle  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees. The  wages  paid  to  train  employees — engineers,  fire- 
men, conductors  and  other  trainmen— in  1910  were  eight  and  a 
half  limes  as  great  as  the  salaries  paid  to  all  officers.  The 
wages  of  shop  employees— machinists,  carpenters  and  other  shop- 
men—were over  six  times  as  great  as  the  aggregate  salaries  of 
all  officers.  Therefore,  a  6  pel  cent,  reduction  m  the  wages  of 
train  employees,  or  a  IV,  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
shop  employees,  would  be  equal  to  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  the 
salaries  of  all  officer*;  and  surely  the  commissioners  would  not 
curtail  official  salaries  more  than  50  per  cent.,  tor  the  average 
salary  of  general  officers  in  1910  was  only  $3,277  a  year,  and  of 
other  officers  only  $2,076  a  year,  Kach  of  the  foregoing  some- 
what surprising  statements  the  South  Dakota  commissioners  and 
others  interested  can  verify  by  consulting  the  aforementioned 
statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Obviously, 
if  the  commissioners  desire  to  make  attacks  on  railway  ex- 
penditures that  will  have  some  perceptible  tendency  to  reduce 
rates  they  should  direct  their  efforts  against  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees, which  are  over  CO  per  cent,  of  railway  operating  ex- 
penses, as  compared  with  but  2  per  cent,  for  the  salaries  of 
officers.  And  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  this  is  exactly 
what  the  commissioners  will  not  do. 


GOOD  LOOKS  AND  GOOD  CONDUCT;  THEY  SHOULD  GO 
TOGETHER. 

(<  TACKING  UP"  train  and  station  employees  is  a  means  of 
J  discipline  which  is  still  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  true  theory  is  that  high  standards  should  be  prescribed  and 
then  the  employees  be  so  regularly  and  constantly  required  to 
square  their  conduct  with  the  rules  (hat  anything  like  a  big 
change  in  conduct,  such  as  the  jacking-up  process  implies,  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unheard  of.  But  for  various  reasons  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  often  becomes  impossible,  at  least 
for  a  time.  In  real  life,  our  theories  are  all  the  time  getting 
huricd  out  of  sight,  and  we  work  along  on  what  is  really  a  low 
standard 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  gen- 
eral superintendent  has  issued  a  circular  calling  on  hU  train- 
men to  carry  out  the  rules  of  courtesy,  efficiency  and  neat  ap- 
pearance. The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  last  of  the  three 
items.  It  is  often  said  that  the  way  to  have  trainmen  who  will 
maintain  a  neat  appearance  is  to  hire  men  who  appreciate  neat- 
ness without  being  told.  Men  who  like  to  keep  their  shoes  clean 
and  black,  and  their  faces  properly  shaved;  who  wear  modest 
neckties  and  do  not  chew  either  tobacco  or  gum,  do  not  come 
to  the  trainmaster  in  droves.  And  if  the  trainmaster  takes  his 
passenger  men  from  the  freight  force  he  has  never-ending 
perplexities 

The  standards  of  the  superintendent,  whose  efforts  to  put  his 
trainmen  in  Class  A  1  are  of  the  periodical  kind,  manifesting 
themselves  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  hardly  merit  ap- 
proval Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  time  when 
a  brakeman  puts  on  a  new  uniform  is  a  good  time  to  get 
him  m  improve  himself  in  other  respects,  and  we  shall  therefore 
make  no  apology  for  preaching  politeness  at  the  time  when 
spring  suits  and  the  spring  timetables  are  in  preparation.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  attain  to  a  proper  standard ;  the  time  is  not 
so  important  The  time  to  make  any  improvement  is  noiv, 
un'css  there  arc  good  reasons  for  delay 

The  circular,  however,  is  an  ineffective  means  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration.  Assuming,  at  the  outset,  that  the  train- 
master loves  neatness  and  knows  the  methods  of  securing 
obedience,  the  simple  and  obvious  way  to  make  a  hundred 
trainmen  neat  is  f..r  him  to  gr,  out  .Mining  them  so  frequently 
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that  disregard  of  his  orders,  because  of  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, shall  be  out  of  the  question.  The  superintendent  must 
face  the  fact  that  this  may  mean  more  trainmasters.  Not 
only  must  the  man  who  disciplines  the  brakemcn  vand  con- 
ductors, station  agents,  baggage  agents  and  porters)  have  tunc 
to  see  arid  talk  with  the  men;  he  must  have  time  to  talk  with 
some  of  them  an  hour  at  a  time,  privately.  Many  a  good  con- 
ductor whose  uniform  is  discreditable  could  be  made  per- 
manently passable,  and  perhaps  satisfactory,  by  a  confidential 
interview— and  in  no  other  way.  Moreover,  the  trainmaster 
who  has  to  take  up  this  question  after  a  long  period  oi  neglect 
of  the  matter  must  for  a  time  give  it  his  chief  attention.  An 
important  task  seldom  gets  done  unless  a  competent  man  gives 
his  main  energies  to  the  job.  In  this  case  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  officer  is  particularly  necessary  because  so  much  of 
the  work  to  be  done  is  not  susceptible  either  oi  heing  reduced 
to  writing  or  of  being  delegated  or  managed  at  second  hand. 
The  newness  of  a  necktie  or  the  age  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in 
many  cases  cannot  be  approved  or  disapproved  except  by  per- 
sonal inspection. 

And  in  putting  out  money  to  pay  an  assistant,  while  the 
trainmaster  thus  neglects  his  other  duties,  the  superintendent 
must  consider  the  pay  of  the  trainmaster  himself.  In  many 
cases  he  ought  to  have  an  increase  of  25  to  50  per  cent. — if  he 
tills  the  bill,  If  he  is  not  worth  that  much  more  than  the  best- 
paid  conductor  or  cngincman.  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
place  is  well  tilled. 

Neatness  of  appearance  should  be  dealt  with,  not  as  a  thing 
by  itself,  but  along  with  politeness  and  efficiency.  There  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  having  a  subject  which  is  big  enough  to 
justify  a  serious  talk,  discussion  or  lecture  Cutting  these  three 
features  together  accomplishes  that  object.  As  an  illustration, 
take  the  case  of  a  brakeman  dealing  with  an  ill-tempered  pas- 
senger who  asks  an  unreasonable  question  To  be  efficient,  the 
brakeman  must  be  able  to  give  a  fair  reason  for  being  unable 
to  answer  the  question.  To  be  polite  when  the  passenger  is 
not  polite  will  test  his  ability  as  a  competent  passenger  train- 
man. To  be  neat  in  his  appearance  is  particularly  necessary  in 
this  case,  because  when  a  passenger  is  unreasonable  in  his  de- 
mands it  is  important,  as  a  matter  of  simple  business  policy, 
to  leave  him  no  justification  at  all  for  his  unreasonableness.  A 
trainmaster  who  has  occasion  to  instruct  a  trainman  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  quite  likely  may  find  it  worth  while  to  spend  a  half 
hour  on  it;  and  as  soon  as  the  trainman  has  gone  out  he  will 
do  well  to  put  his  lecture  or  interview  in  writing,  to  he  pro- 
mulgated for  the  benefit  of  other  trainmen.  Why  should  not 
information  of  this  kind  be  given  out  by  means  of  the  stereop- 
ticon?  One  of  the  most  useful  things  done  by  the  Safety  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  the 
display  of  printed  rules  on  the  screen  at  evening  meetings. 
The  same  process  is  available  for  any  topic. 

Another  road  recently  has  taken  action  on  this  subject.  It 
is  one  terminating  in  New  York,  and  its  announcement  says 
that  "in  order  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  men  on  its 
trains  stiall  be  in  keeping  with  the  conduct  required  of  them, 
provision  has  been  made  for  regular  inspection  of  their  uniforms 
and  general  appearance,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  road  the 
best  in  the  country  in  this  respect."  This  statement,  in  its 
language,  is  so  very  like  one  which  was  made  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania about  35  or  40  years  ago  that  one  is  tempted  to  observe 
that  in  the  race  to  become  "the  best  road  in  the  country"  this 
latest  entrant  has  a  severe  handicap  However,  there  is  no 
need  of  taking  a  very  V'lig  time  in  the  process  Great  things 
have  been  done  in  two  years,  where  superintendents  and  all 
concerned  put  their  em-rgicK  into  the  job.  The  word  "inspec- 
tion." in  tlit -i  announcement,  serves  as  a  reminder  that  on  a 
large  road  an  inspector  not  subordinate  to  the  division  super- 
intendent can  do  useful  work.  Few  trainmasters  are  so  efficient 
that  a  >pnr  <>i  this  kind  will  not  benefit  them.  The  competent 
trainmaster  slimiM  not  ol.oci  to  such  "surprise  checking"  any 


more  than  an  honest  conductor  should  object  to  the  means 
taken  to  detect  the  dishonest  Moreover,  the  general  superin- 
tendent needs  the  report  uf  one  man  who  knows  the  condi- 
tions on  all  divisions.  Many  things  in  discipline  can  be  dealt 
with  properly  only  by  a  man  who  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
field  of  possible  sympathy. 

Is  all  this  worth  while?  Kailroad  managers  seem,  in  many 
cases,  to  deem  it  worth  while  only  occasionally.  But  every  road 
aims  to  give  the  best  service  -in  all  that  that  term  implies— at 
a  few  places;  at  least  at  the  larger  terminals.  The  public,  how- 
ever, asks  for  good  service  everywhere,  and  every  superintendent 
who  persistently  aims  to  give  it  everywhere  finds  a  marked  satis- 
faction in  doing  so. 


THE  PRUSSIAN-HESSIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

THE  Prussian- Hessian  railway  system  is  the  largest  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  system  in  the  world.  Therefore, 
its  organization,  physical  structures  and  operation,  service,  rates 
and  financial  results  arc  of  unusual  interest.  The  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Kailroad  Club  last  week  by  Professor 
\V.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Harvard  University,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  published  elsewhere,  is  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
description  and  discussion  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  system. 
Professor  Cunningham  concludes  that  "state  ownership  of  rail- 
ways in  Prussia  is  successful  and  that  the  railways  are  operated 
with  reasonable  efficiency."  Most  well  informed  people  will 
agree  with  him  He  adds,  "it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  gov- 
ernment ownership  in  this  country  would  be  equally  success- 
ful." Most  well  informed  people  will  agree  with  him  on  that, 
•oo.  As  Charles  Francis  Adams  said  M)  years  ago.  "In  apply- 
ing results  drawn  from  the  experience  of  one  country  to  the 
problems  which  present  themselves  in  another,  the  difference  of 
social  and  political  habit  and  education  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  .  .  .  A  country  with  a  weak  or  unstable  executive 
or  a  crude  and  imperfect  civil  service  should  accept  with  caution 
results  achieved  under  a  government  of  bureaus." 

The  bane  of  public  management  in  democratic  countries  is 
the  use  of  political  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of  sec- 
tions or  classes  whose  interests  arc  opposed  to  those  of  the 
public.  The  electoral  arrangements  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  the 
railway  organization,  are  such  as  to  keep  political  influence  at 
a  minimum.  The  Prussian  parliament  has  a  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  entirely  non-elective  and  chiclly  hereditary,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  In  each  representative  district  the 
people  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  wealth;  an 
arrangement  under  which  15  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  num- 
bers have  two-thirds  of  the  political  power.  The  railway 
employees  belong  to  that  85  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have 
only  one-third  of  the  effective  voting  power  Besides,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  organize,  and  it  is  only  by  organization  that 
they  could  make  themselves  felt.  The  minister  of  public  works, 
the  head  of  the  railway  administration,  is  appointed  by  the 
kaiser  for  life,  and,  therefore,  parliament  could  not  turn  him 
out  of  office  if  it  wanted  to.  Also,  the  railway  employees  arc 
recruited  from  the  army,  where  they  have  learned  to  submit 
to  discipline,  and  are  subject  to  a  discipline  on  the  railways 
hardly  less  rigorous  than  that  in  the  army.  Another  important 
point  is  that  the  Prussian  state  mileage  is  not  one-tenth  that 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  and  is  spread  over  a  terri- 
tory only  half  the  size  of  Texas. 

The  Prussian  freight  service,  all  things  considered,  probahly 
i-^  not  so  good  as  that  of  either  England,  France  ^r  the  United 
States.  The  movement  of  goods  is  relatively  slow,  the  regula- 
tions to  prevent  claims  stringent,  the  demurrage  rules  very 
strict  and  often  made  more  so  in  periods  of  car  shortage;  and 
car  shortages  are  large  and  not  infrequent.  While  the  railways 
of  England  and  the  United  States  give  shippers  48  hours  free 
time  in  which  to  unload  cars,  those  of  Prussia  never  give  more 
than  24  hnirs.  usually  not  more  than  12.  and  often  reduce  the 
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time  below  this.  The  demurrage  rates,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  capacities  of  cars,  arc  substantially  higher  than  in 
England,  and  from  three  to  five  times  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Prussian  passenger  service  will  compare  with  any  in  the 
world.  The  trains  arc  not  so  fast  as  in  England,  France  or 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  but  are  more  regularly 
on  time.  In  frequency  of  passenger  train  service  the  British 
roads  arc  first  and  the  Prussian  roads  second.  The  Prussian 
trains,  and  especially  their  fourth  class  compartments,  are  more 
likely  to  be  crowded  than  those  of  any  other  leading  railways. 

Professor  Cunningham  refers  to  the  remarkably  good  record  of 
the  Prussian  lines  for  accidents.  They  arc  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  But  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  government  management,  nor  indeed  to  the 
Prussian  scheme  of  operation,  for  the  record  of  the  English 
roads  and  of  the  five  large  French  private  roads,  are  fully  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Prussian  roads,  while  the  record  of  the 
French  state  railways  is  very  bad.  In  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  the  Prussian-Hessian  roads  made  the  remarkable  record 
of  killing  only  two  passengers  in  collisions  and  derailments, 
but  in  the  calendar  year  1909.  the  British  roads,  with  a  larger 
mileage  and  more  trains,  made  the  still  more  remarkable  record 
of  killing  only  one  passenger  in  a  train  accident.  The  accident 
records  of  the  British,  French  and  German  roads  are  so  much 
better  than  that  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  their  physical  properties  arc  in  safer 
condition  chiefly  because  a  great  deal  more  money  has  been 
invested  in  them.  Second,  the  railway  employees  in  both 
countries  are  more  careful,  discipline  being  rigorously  enforced 
by  the  management  and  governments.  As  Professor  Cunning- 
ham points  out,  in  Prussia  in  1910  132  employees  were  prose- 
cuted criminally  for  infractions  of  the  rules,  £1  being  given 
court  sentences.  Third,  in  Europe  there  are  stringent  laws 
against  trespassing  on  railway  property,  which  are  enforced. 
The  possible  trespassers  on  the  railways  of  a  country  include 
its  entire  population.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
somewhat  over  twice  that  bf  Prussia-Hesse,  white  the  number 
of  trespassers  killed  on  our  railways  is  about  28  times  as  great 
as  on  the  railways  of  Prussia-Hesse. 

The  average  passenger  rate  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  railways 
is  only  46  per  cent  of  that  in  the  United  States  and  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  railways  in  the  world  except  the  state 
railways  of  Belgium.  The  average  rate  is  not  so  low,  as  Pro- 
fessor Cunningham  shows,  because  the  absolute  rates  are  so 
low.  but  because  89  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  carried  travel 
on  the  extremely  low  third  and  fourth  class  rates,  the  service 
for  which  is  inferior,  while  only  10  per  cent,  travel  second 
class  and  only  a  trifling  number  first  class.  Furthermore,  the 
density  of  passenger  traffic  in  Prussia  is  over  five  times  as  great 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  flroup  2.  On  the 
five  large  French  private  lines,  whose  density  of  passenger  traffic 
is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  Prussian  roads,  the  average 
passenger  revenue  per  mile  is  from  HI  cents  to  1.25  cents. 
The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  Prussia  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  after  full  allowances  for  differ- 
ences in  conditions,  it  is  relatively  higher.  The  density  of 
freight  traffic  in  Prussia  in  1910  was  1.150.400  ton  miles  per 
mile,  and  on  the  five  French  private  roads  only  £19,055  ton 
miles  per  mile ;  and  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in 
Prussia  was  1  248  rents,  and  on  the  French  private  road*  from 
I  tS  to  1.4ri  r.-nts. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Prussian  roads  .ire  the 
most  economically  operated  railways  in  Europe  It  is  very 
questionable  ii  they  are  as  economically  operated  as  the  live 
large  French  privalelv  owned  roads,  with  which  they  may  most 
fairly  be  compared.  The  average  passenger  journey  in  Prussia 
in  1910  wyis  14  miles  and  on  the  French  private  roads  22  miles 
The  nvrr:i«e  pa^enger  density  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  roads 
was  (M.  'i?l    i  -'-msrr  mile*,  .and  that  of  the   French  private 


roads  436,000  passenger  miles.  The  average  haul  per  ton  on 
the  Prussian  roads  was  68  miles,  and  on  the  French  private 
roads  96  miles.  Both  the  passenger  and  the  freight  hauls  in 
Prussia  are  shorter,  but  this  disadvantage  is  offset  by  the 
greater  densities  of  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  While 
the  total  units  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  per  mile  on  the 
French  private  roads  were  68  per  cent  as  great  as  on  the 
Prussian  roads,  their  operating  expenses  per  mile  were  only 
60  per  cent,  as  great,  the  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  the 
Prussian  roads  being  $14,866  and  those  of  the  French  private 
roads  $8,889.  The  operating  ratio  of  the  French  private  roads 
was  55yS  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  state 
roads  was  67.27. 

As  Professor  Cunningham  points  out,  the  financial  results  on 
the  Prussian-Hessian  roads  are  very  good,  and  they  were 
able  in  1910  to  turn  about  $50,000,000  into  the  public  treasury. 
This  is  about  9)4  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings— in  other 
words,  of  what  they  collected  from  the  public  in  rates.  The 
taxes  paid  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $99,423,112,  or  3.7  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings. 
The  Prussian  railways  are  the  only  government  railways  that 
regularly  have  net  earnings  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  their 
indebtedness. 

While,  as  Professor  Cunningham  says,  the  experience  of  Prussia 
is  not  an  argument  for  government  ownership  in  the  United 
States,  it  does  teach  one  important  lesson.  Government  rail- 
way management  in  Prussia  is  efficient  because  it  is  backed  by 
an  efficient  government,  is  not  subject  to  political  influence  and 
usually  puts  national  above  class  or  sectional  considerations. 
Any  government  that  is  to  be  successful  in  the  operation  of 
railways  must  follow  the  example  set  by  Prussia  in  these  re- 
spects. No  democratic  government  ever  has  done  this,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  any  ever  will  or  can  do  so. 


NEW  BOOK 8. 

7  A/  n<,rm*e  fViwf  of  RmlrooJt.  By  Floyd  W.  Mundy.  J28  |>»(x..  The 
Goentlier  Publishing  Company,  18  Broadway.  Sew  York.     Price,  t!. 

The  1913  edition  of  this  manual,  like  the  previous  editions, 
gives  a  large  range  of  statistics  showing  mileage,  capitalization, 
tonnage,  earnings,  etc.,  of  the  American  railroads  in  compara- 
tive tables  covering  10  year  periods.  The  value  of  the  book 
lies  quite  largely  in  the  wide  scope  of  the  figures  given.  In 
addition  to  the  figures  for  certain  physical  characteristics  of 
the  roads  and  earnings  there  arc  tables  showing  dividend 
records,  bonds  outstanding  and  in  addition  a  short  history  of 
each  property.  The  author  is  a  member  of  James  H.  Oliphant 
&  Co.,  New  York 

In  making  use  of  the  comparative  tables  for  the  ten  year 
period,  it  should  be  Ixjrne  in  mind  that  since  1907  the  railroads 
have  followed  the  methods  of  accounting  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  was  quite  different  in  many 
instances  from  the  methods  in  use  previous  to  that  time.  Com- 
parisons, therefore,  between  1912  figures  and  1902  are  not  al- 
ways accurate  If  this  fact  is  not  lost  sight  of  then,  the  ten 
year  tables  arc  very  handy  and  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

ZfiviiTi-cr'j  //jHjl'.Ljfc  /'ufi'nrj.  By  William  MacL-rahrr.  Bnund  in  flcxi- 
l.lr  lealhrr.  JCt  |*sirii.  *Y,  it.,  x  7  in.  Published  ky  l.ittlc,  Hrown  ft 
Cvinjt.ir.y,  -*4  Urucor.  strr**i.  Bfuron,  M,is«.    True,  $-\S0. 

The  author  is  a  lecturer  on  the  law  of  patents  in  the  Cornell 
University  law  school,  and  the  bonk  is  intended  as  a  text  book 
rather  than  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  It  includes  chapters  on: 
What  is  a  patent,  the  nature  of  an  invention,  what  is  patentable, 
patentable  novelty,  the  obtaining  of  patents,  claim  construction, 
infringement,  patent  litigation,  and  property  rights  The  book  is 
written  in  clear  and  concise  language,  with  a  minimum  of  legal 
phraseology,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extensive  index  for 
ready  reference.  Intended  especially  for  engineers,  it  is  equally 
valuable   for   inventors  and  manufacturers 
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THE    PRUSSIAN-HESSIAN    STATE  RAILWAYS.' 


An  Instructive  Description  and  Discussion  of  Their 
Management,     Service,     Rates     and     Financial  Result*. 

By  W.  J.  Cunningham, 

AttiManl  Profetse'r.ol  Ti.vnji.iriatiwu.  Harvard  University. 


Altogether  there  are  about  34,500  miles  of  slate-owned  rail- 
ways, and  2,200  miles  of  private-owned  railways,  in  Germany. 
Of  the  state-owned  mileage  Prussia  has  23,335,  or  slightly  more 
than  two-thirds.  Bavaria  comes  next  with  14.1  per  cent.  Then 
comes  Saxony  with  5.1  per  cent.;  then  respectively  Alsace-Lor- 
raine with  3.6  per  cent.;  Baden  with  3.1  per  cent.;  Mecklenburg 
with  2.0  per  cent. ;  and  Oldenburg  with  1.2  per  cent.  In  Prussia- 
Hcssc,  the  private-owned  mileage  is  6  per  cent  of  total.  The 
private  railways,  however,  are  comparatively  unimportant  and 
arc  controlled  by  the  government  almost  as  completely  as  the 
railways  of  the  states.  They  are  obliged  not  only  to  conform 
to  the  state  traffic  regulations  but  as  well  to  adopt  the  rules 
and  standards  set  by  the  government  for  the  same  class  of 
state-owned  railways. 

STATE  OWNERSHIP. 

If  we  may  accept  as  true  the  statements  of  the  early  advo- 
cates of  state  ownership  for  all  of  the  railways,  the  greed, 
selfishness  and  arbitrariness  of  the  private  railway  companies 
were  the  causes  which  led  to  their  ultimate  absorption  by  the 
states.  The  results,  however,  were  not  unprofitable  to  the 
shareholders^  Widespread  complaints  crystalizcd  into  a  com- 
mon demand  for  government  ownership,  and  the  movement  had 
a  peerless  leader  in  Bismarck.  The  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
then  remind  us  of  those  now  advanced  so  hysterically  by  those 
in  Xcw  England  who  wish  to  bring  about  state  ownership  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine. 

In  order  to  summarize  the  reasons  which  impelled  Germany 
to  give  up  private  ownership,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than 
to  quote  from  Bismarck's  speeches  in  Parliament^  He  pro- 
tested that  the  railways  must  not  he  allowed  to  act  the  part 
of  Providence  and  alter  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand; they  must  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  trade  and  in- 
dustry ;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grant  preferential  treat- 
ment and  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  large  shipper  at  the 
expense  of  the  smalt  trader;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
charge on  non-competitive  traffic  in  order  to  recoup  them- 
selves for  losses  on  competitive  business;  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grant  passes  and  rebates  to  the  favored  few.  In 
brief,  the  arbitrariness,  the  egotism,  and  the  discrimination  of 
individuals  must  be  checked.  Instead,  a  policy  must  be  sub- 
stituted which  under  state  ownership  should  bring  about  uni- 
formity of  charges,  equality  of  service,  protection  of  public  in- 
terests, and  the  establishment  of  a  just,  diligent  and  able  rail- 
way administration  actuated  solely  by  considerations  of  the 
general  good  of  the  country. 

Many  reasons  other  than  those  quoted  from  Bismarck's 
speeches  arc  given  as  the  real  object  of  government  ownership. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  military  reasons  were  dominant, 
that  the  government  in  its  consistent  policy  of  preparedness  for 
war  desired  absolute  control  of  all  transportation  facilities 
Taking  the  view  of  economists  of  high  standing  in  Germany, 
it  appears  that  the  real  and  controlling  reason  was  economic. 
The  object  was  not  to  make  the  railways  a  means  of  state 
power,  nor  of  revenue,  but  to  make  them  a  means  of  traffic 
subservient  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  nation;  to  substi- 
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tutc  the  state  for  private  enterprise  as  the  guardian  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  community.** 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  when  the  nationalization  project  was 
before  Parliament,  Bismarck  promised  substantial  reductions 
in  rates.  These  promises,  no  doubt,  were  made  in  good  faith, 
but  subsequent  political  exigencies  have  caused  their  repu- 
diation. The  railways  of  Prussia  as  now  administered,  make 
large  profits,  and  they  apparently  could  afford  to  place  freight 
rates  on  a  lower  basis  and  still  continue  to  take  care  of  re- 
newals and  betterments.  They  continue  to  earn  a  large  sur- 
plus and  every  year  they  turn  over  a  substantial  part  of  it  to 
the  state  to  be  used  for  the  general  budget.  In  the  year  1910, 
the  net  earnings  in  Prussia  were  6.48  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
investment  of  $114,000  per  mile  of  line  (nearly  double  our  aver- 
age capitalization)  and  out  of  $170,000,000  net  revenue,  $50,- 
000,000  was  devoted  to  other  than  railway  purposes.  The  pa- 
tions  of  the  railways,  therefore,  particularly  the  freight  ship- 
pers, have  reason  to  complain  that  they  arc  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  at  large. 

ORGANIZATION. 

At  the  head  of  the  railway  administration  of  Prussia,  is  the 
minister  of  public  works,  who  is  appointed  by  and  may  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  king.  Changes  in  this  office  are  very  in- 
frequent. The  minister  and  his  councillors  correspond  roughly 
to  our  board  of  directors  or  executive  committee  and  chairman; 
but  the  several  councillors  are  railway  experts,  and  each  de- 
votes his  attention  to  the  department  in  which  he  has  spccial- 
ized- 

The  ministry  deals  only  with  general  matters  of  policy  and 
standards.  The  active  administration  is  left  to  the  local  di- 
rectorates, of  which  there  arc  21.  The  average  mileage  per 
directorate  is  1,116.  At  the  head  of  each  directorate  is  a  presi- 
dent, who  reports  to  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  directorate  corresponds  in  a  general  way  to  our 
general  manager,  but  he  has  control  over  every  department  on 
his  division,  including  not  only  maintenance  and  operation,  but 
also  traffic,  accounting,  finance  and  construction.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  Prussian  operating  unit— the  director- 
ate— is  the  highest  type  of  the  divisional  system  of  organ- 
ization. Below  the  president  the  organization  becomes  depart- 
mental, and  the  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  are  tightly 
drawn. 

While  the  principle  of  local  autonomy  in  the  operating  of 
each  directorate  is  carefully  guarded,  it  has  been  found  ad- 
vantageous to  concentrate  a  few  functions  exclusively  in  one 
of  the  several  directorates,  the  one  so  selected  to  act  in  that 
particular  matter  for  all  other  directorates.  Besides,  there  is 
a  central  office  in  Berlin,  which  is  rated  as  a  directorate  (mak- 
ing 22  in  all)  and  attends  to  certain  specified  activities  for  the 
system  as  a  whole.  In  some  respects  the  president  of  the 
central  office  resembles  our  superintendent  of  transportation, 
but  the  former  has  wider  jurisdiction,  including  that  of  our 
purchasing  agent. 

Associated  with  the  administration  are  two  kinds  of  advisory 
or  consulting  bodies:  (1)  advisory  councils.  local  and  central, 
established  by  law;  and  (2)  voluntary  traffic  and  operating 
unions,  The  advisory  councils  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  government,  and  delegates  frnm  boards  of  trade,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  railway 
administration.    The  administration  is  obliged  to  consult  with 
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these  advisory  councils  on  all  matters  affecting  rates  or  public 
service.  They  have  no  actual  power  to  compel  the  railway  ad- 
ministration to  accept  their  recommendations,  but,  like  the  find- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission,  their  recom- 
mendations are  equivalent  to  commands.  The  jealousies  of  sec- 
tions usually  prevent  any  tinkering  with  tariffs,  even  when 
the  administration  might  be  willing  to  make  a  reduction  which 
would  benefit  certain  communities.  To  illustrate,  the  German 
policy  would  not  permit  California  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  Florida  for  the  New  York  fruit  market.  Florida's  natural 
advantage  in  being  nearer  the  New  York  market  would  be 
guarded. 

The  advisory  councils,  on  the  whole,  arc  to  be  commended, 
both  in  their  negative  and  positive  results.  Through  them  the 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  trade  bodies  are  the  arbiters  of 
their  own  interests  in  transportation,  and  all  persons  affected 
by  railway  rates  and  rules  of  service  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  before  any  change  can  be  made  in  existing  tariffs  or 
regulations. 

The  American  railroad  man  who  visits  behind  the  scenes  on 
the  Prussian  railways  is  struck  by  the  absolute  impersonality 
of  the  organization.  Authority  flows  from  the  office,  and  re- 
spect is  accorded  to  the  office,  rather  than  to  the  man  who 
happens  to  fill  it.  The  personality  of  an  official,  which  is  so 
important  here,  has  practically  no  play  under  the  Prussian  or- 
ganization. Letters  or  instructions  emanate  from  the  directo- 
rate, and  may  bear  the  signature  of  any  one  of  the  officials, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  directorate. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  well  known  that  practically  all  of  the  railway  employees 
of  Prussia  have  served  in  the  army.  When  they  enter  the  rail- 
way ranks  from  the  army,  certain  credits  are  allowed  for  their 
military  service,  and  certain  positions  are  reserved  for  army 
men.  This  military  experience  shows  its  influence  on  their 
deportment  and  discipline  in  railway  service.  There  is  a  no- 
ticeable orderliness  and  precision  about  everything  connected 
with  German  railways.  In  respect  for  authority  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  rules,  the  German  railway  employee  has  no 
superior.  The  traveler  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  red-capped 
station  master  standing  at  attention  on  the  station  platform 
as  the  train  passes  through  each  station.  He  will  also  find  the 
senior  signalman,  gatemen.  and  other  employees  connected  with 
train  service  always  in  evidence,  standing  like  sentries  as  the 
train  passes.  The  operating  official,  while  riding  over  the  line, 
can  thus  take  a  census  of  all  employees  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. When  he  alights  at  a  station  his  rank  is  at  once  recog- 
nized. The  station  master  immediately  salutes  and  gives  a 
verbal  report  of  the  situation  at  his  station.  If  the  official  goes 
into  a  signal  tower,  the  signalman  in  charge  salutes  and  reports. 
If  he  goes  into  an  engine  house,  the  foreman  salutes  and  gives 
a  brief  report  of  the  work  in  progress. 

The  formation  of  railway  labor  unions  in  Prussia  is  forbidden 
by  the  railway  administration.  The  employees  have  associ- 
ations, but  inasmuch  as  the  railway  officers  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, and  take  a  fairly  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  these  asso- 
ciations bear  little  resemblance  to  our  railway  brotherhoods. 

The  high  order  of  discipline  and  rigid  observance  of  rules 
which  follows  their  system  of  ample  and  constant  supervision 
bears  fruit  in  their  remarkable  immunity  from  train  accident, 
and  in  the  small  number  of  passengers  and  employees  killed  or 
injured.  Differences  in  the  manner  of  compiling  accident  sta- 
tistics make  comparisons  with  this  country  difficult.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  make  a  comparison  of  injuries  in  train  col- 
lisions and  derailments,  since  the  classification  is  the  same  in 
both  countries  and  the  statistics  arc  made  up  on  the  same 
basis.  In  1910,  only  2  passengers  lost  their  lives  in  collisions 
and  derailments  on  Prussian  railways  In  that  year  they  han- 
dled 1,0*3.882.279  passengers  In  the  same  year  the  United 
States,  with  ten  times  the  railway  milcaire.  transported  971,683,- 
199  passengers  (112  million  less  than  Prussia).    But  it  must 


be  borne  in  mind  that  our  passengers  traveled  farther.  In 
Prussia  the  average  passenger  journey  is  14  miles;  here  it  is 
33  miles.  Consequently  our  railways  produced  more  passenger 
miles,  although  they  handled  a  smaller  number  of  passengers. 
Looking  at  it  one  way,  it  is  fair  to  the  United  States  to  com- 
pare injuries  to  passengers  on  a  basis  of  passenger  miles.  View- 
ing it  from  another  angle,  it  may  be  said  that  collisions  and  de- 
railments will  tend  to  vary  with  the  train  miles  rather  than 
with  the  number  of  passengers.  We  will  make  the  comparison 
on  the  two  bases: 

Fassinoiu  and  Kurtovus  Killed  akd  I » junto  m  Collisions  and 

DUAILMKKTl.  1910. 

United 

Item.                                   Prussia  Hess*.  Sum. 

Passenger*  carried  one  mile  (million!)   15,688  32.338 

Tout  revenue  and  noo-rcvenue  train  mile*  (thousands).  298,544  I.276.0J5 

Passengers  killed  in  collisions  and  derailmanta   2  127 

Passengers  Injured  in  collisions  and  derailments   349  6,499 

Employees  killed  in  collisions  and  derailment!   13  608 

Employees  injured  in  collisiona  and  derailments   162  5,201 

Passenger  milei  per  passenger  killed  (millions)   7,844  255 

Passenger  miles  per  passenger  injured  (millions)   45  5 

Total  train  miles  per  passenger  killed  (thousands)   149,292  10.048 

Total  train  miles  per  paaaenger  injured  (thousands)...  856  196 

Total  train  miles  per  employee  killed  (thousands)   22,964  2,tm 

Toul  train  mile*  per  employee  injured  (thousands)   1,843  245 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  tabu- 
lation includes  only  the  injuries  in  collision  and  derailments. 
Injuries  in  other  train  accidents,  falling  from  moving  cars,  high- 
way crossing  collisions,  trespassing  fatalities,  suicides,  etc.,  are 
not  included  in  the  figures  for  either  country.  Those  for  this 
country  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  The  small  number  of 
accidents  to  trespassers  is  noticeable*  In  Prussia  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting trespassing  are  strictly  enforced  and  the  railway  right 
of  way  is  carefully  guarded.  Those  who  trespass  assume  a  high 
risk  of  arrest,  since  the  tracks  are  well  patroled.  All  persons 
detected  are  arrested,  fined  or  imprisoned.  The  fact  that  14 
trespassers  are  killed  daily  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States.t 
although  given  wide  publicity,  has  thus  far  made  little  impres- 
sion on  our  city  and  county  authorities. 

The  poor  accident  showing  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  American  railroad  man  to  take 
chances.  In  Prussia,  the  railway  employee  is  more  deliberate 
in  action,  and  his  military  training  gives  him  greater  respect 
for  the  rules.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  methods  there  employed 
to  investigate  accidents  and  mete  out  punishment  to  the  careless, 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  remarkable  immunity  from  casu- 
alty. Discipline  for  infraction  of  the  rules  is  severe.  Guilty 
employees  are  not  only  reprimanded,  suspended,  fined,  or  dis- 
missed, but  in  flagrant  cases  they  are  imprisoned.  In  1910, 
there  were  132  cases  of  criminal  prosecution,  and  81  employees 
were  given  court  sentences. 

COMPENSATION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  salaries  and  wages,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  1910  the  average  yearly  wages  of  the 
Prussian  railway  forces,  including  all  officials  as  well  as  work- 
men, was  only  $380  per  employee.  The  official  statistics  show 
that  the  average  number  of  "rest  days"  per  month  was  3.44  for 
all  employees  whose  duties  require  any  Sunday  work.  This 
gives  an  average  of  324  working  days,  and  an  average  daily 
compensation  of  $1.17.  The  writer  has  not  sufficient  information 
to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  much  more  should  be  added  to  that 
average  to  allow  for  the  supplementary  allowances.  He  believes, 
however,  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  accuracy  to 
say  that  the  gross  income  of  the  Prussian  employee  is  just  about 
one-half  the  average  wages  of  the  American  railway  man.  The 
general  average  for  this  country'  it  1910  is  given  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  $2.14  per  day,  excluding  officials, 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  figure  is  open  to  question  because  of 
differences  in  methods  employed  by  different  railways  in  com- 
piling the  basic  figures.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in 
making  comparisons  between  the  two  countries,  that  the  cost 
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of  living  is  considerably  lower  in  Prussia,  and  the 
power  of  the  dollar  is  correspondingly  greater. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  salaries,  etc.,  shows  that  the 
financial  reward  for  the  officials  is  striking  in  it*  moderation. 
The  presidents  of  the  various  directorates  receive  but  $2,900  per 
year  and  a  free  dwelling.  The  honor  and  prestige  which  go 
with  the  position  are  rated  high  and  evidently  compensate  for 
the  tack  of  salary.  His  assistants,  in  addition  to  free  dwellings, 
are  paid  $1,000  for  the  first  three  years,  and  a  small  amount  is 
added  every  three  years  until  they  reach  the  maximum  of  $1720, 
after  18  years  of  service. 

On  a  road  mileage  basis  Prussia  has  21  employees  per  mile. 
The  average  in  group  2  of  this  country  is  16  per  mile,  and  in 
the  whole  United  States  7  per  milt. 

PHYSICAL  CHABACTM1ST1CS. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Prussian  railway  system  as  it  is  today,  we  will  first  ex- 
amine its  trackage  facilities.  Serving  as  it  does  such  a  thickly 
populated  district  (about  300  per  square  mile)  and  having  such 
dense  traffic  (as  will  be  apparent  from  the  figures  to  be  pre- 
sented later)  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  lines  well  equipped 
with  multiple  running  tracks.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  system 
has  two  or  more  tracks.  In  group  2  of  the  United  States  (com- 
prising the  railways  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware)  the  territory  in  this  country  which 
comes  nearest  to  resembling  Prussia  in  population  and  railway 
development,  the  percentage  of  two  or  more  running  tracks  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  Prussia,  but  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  only  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  railways  have  two  or  more 
tracks.  The  comparative  figures  which  follow  may  be  of  in- 
terest : 

T«*ck  DeKSirr  m  Hulmja  Htii*  and  Unhid  Statu,  1910. 

Fnuua.Uette.    Group  2:  U.  S-  A.   United  States. 


PerCt-  '  PerCt. 

Track  of  road  Track  of  rood 

raUes,  miles.  roQes.  miles. 

21,815  100.0  240,831  100.0 

7,609  32.0  21,659  9.0 

1.284  S.4  2,206  0.9 

941  4.0  1,489  0.6 

16.101  67.6  85,582  355 


Per  Ct. 

Track  of  road 

Trackage —              miles,  miles. 

Single  track                     23,364  100.0 

Second  track                     9.S07  42.1 

Third  track                          44  0.2 

4  or  more  tracks                119  0.S 

Yards  and  siding*           15,287  65.4 

Total  tracks**    48,621     208.2       49.750     209.0     351,767  146.0 

The  Prussian  roadbed,  particularly  on  the  main  lines,  is  well 
built  and  well  maintained.  Steel  rail,  of  design  similar  to  ours, 
and  weighing  91  lbs.  per  yard  is  now  standard,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  mileage  still  has  the  lighter  rail,  averaging  between 
70  and  75  lbs.  per  yard.  Crushed  stone  and  gravel  predomi- 
nate as  ballast,  the  former  being  generally  used  on  the  im- 
portant lines.  Their  standard  roadway  section  for  single  track 
main  lines  call*  for  a  width  of  19  ft.  across  the  top  of  the  sub- 
grade,  9  in.  of  ballast,  and  13  ft.  across  the  top  of  the  ballast. 
Multiple  tracks  are  spaced  11J4  ft.  on  centers.**  Tie  plates 
are  used  on  all  lines  of  heavy  traffic  and  screw  spikes  are  stand- 
ard everywhere.  About  31  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  is  laid  with 
metal  ties  of  the  inverted  trough  type,  and  practically  all  wood 
tics  are  crcosoted.  The  average  spacing  of  ties  is  28  in.  from 
center  to  center,  and  their  length  runs  from  9  ft.  on  main  lines 
to  7'A  and  8  ft.  on  branch  lines.  The  use  of  the  metal  tie  has 
not  become  a  settled  policy  and  there  is  much  discussion  in 
Germany  as  to  whether  it  is  really  superior  to  the  treated  wood 
tie  when  all  factors  are  considered. 

Station,  siding  and  yard  facilities  at  many  points,  particularly 
near  the  frontiers,  seem  entirely  too  generous  for  the  regular 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  pos- 
sible need  of  these  facilities  for  the  handling  of  troops  and  mili- 
tary supplies.  All  freight  cars  arc  stenciled  to  show  capacity 
tiot  only  for  freight  hut  also  for  men  and  horses,  A  timetable 
for  military  operation  is  ready  for  use  on  short  notice,  and  in 
the  event  of  war.  the  trains  for  troops,  horses,  guns  and  sup- 
plies would  take  precedence  over  all  other  traffic. 

The  passenger  stations  in  the  cities,  particularly  the  stations 
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built  within  the  last  15  years,  arc  imposing  in  design,  generous 
in  size  and  trackage  facilities,  and  well  equipped  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  maximum  traffic.  The  Ham- 
burg main  station  is  a  good  example.  Those  at  Cologne,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt  and  Halle  are  notable.  The  latest  and  most 
magnificent,  as  well  as  the  largest  station  in  Europe,  has  just 
been  completed  in  Leipsic  at  a  total  cost  of  upwards  of  $40- 
000,000.  It  has  22  tracks  under  one  train  shed.  In  Berlin  there 
arc  several  large  stations  to  serve  the  different  lines  radiating 
therefrom,  but  there  is  no  central  or  union  station.  All  the 
Berlin  passenger  stations  are  connected  by  the  north  and  south 
rings — belt  lines  which  carry  an  enormous  passenger  traffic. 
Conditions  on  these  belt  lines,  which  intersect  both  the  business 
and  residential  sections,  seem  ideal  for  electric  operation,  but 
the  service  is  still  steam  operated,  although  electrification  has 
been  under  consideration  for  several  years. 

In  the  freight  classification  yards  we  find  occasional  use  of 
the  "hump"  in  switching.  A  good  example  is  seen  at  Wuster- 
mark,  near  Berlin.  There  are  separate  humps  for  each  direction, 
and  besides  the  well  laid  out  yards,  there  is  an  admirably  de- 
signed freight  transfer  station  of  concrete  construction.  The 
light  cars  are  very  easily  handled  over  the  hump.  The  writer 
observed  a  48  car  train  classified  in  12  minutes,  each  cot  aver- 
aging about  two  cars. 

The  frequency  of  fixed  signals  and  signal  cabins  is  noticeable. 
All  are  of  the  manual  or  manual  control  type.  The  Germans 
do  not  take  kindly  to  automatic  signals.  They  prefer  to  rely 
upon  the  signalman.  When  asked  why  they  do  not  consider 
the  adoption  of  the  automatic  signal,  which  has  been  developed 
here  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  they  usually  turn  the 
conversation  to  train  accidents  and  inquire  why  it  is  that  Amer- 
ica has  such  an  unenviable  record  in  that  respect. 

The  official  statistics  show  that  Prussia  has  4)0,916  home  sig- 
nals (1.7  per  mile  of  line)  and  nearly  15X100  distant  signals. 
There  is  one  interlocking  cabin  for  every  534  miles.  Grouping 
together  all  signal  towers,  cabins,  and  block  stations,  there  is 
one  for  every  one-half  mile  of  line.  On  2,800  miles  of  line 
where  speed  restrictions  apply,  automatic  speed  recording  de- 
vices are  installed  alongside  the  track,  and  the  records  are  care- 
fully checked  to  insure  strict  adherence  to  the  rules. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  Prussian  passenger  locomotive  on  through  trains  is  con- 
siderably lighter  than  ours,  but  there  is  not  as  much  difference 
as  is  generally  supposed.  In  that  class  of  service  the  Atlantic 
and  10-wheel  type  predominate.  A  large  proportion  of  all  loco- 
motives is  of  the  compound  type.  Germany  is  the  home  of  the 
superheater  and  nearly  all  engines  are  equipped  with  the  de- 
vice, as  well  as  fcedwatcr  heaters,  draft  regulators,  screw  re- 
versing gear,  and  other  appliances  which  are  not  common  here. 
The  interior  of  the  cab,  especially  in  those  equipped  also  with 
cab  signals,  seems  somewhat  complicated  to  the  American 
observer. 

The  tank  locomotive,  which  is  comparatively  light,  appears 
to  be  the  favorite  in  local  passenger  service.  Freight  loco- 
motives vary  in  size,  but  most  of  them  are  little  more  than  half 
the  size  of  our  freight  locomotive.  With  the  small  freight  cars 
and  light  grades  of  the  main  lines,  the  length  rather  than  the 
weight  of  the  train  is  the  controlling  feature,  and  heavy  engines 
are  not  needed  In  southern  Germany,  however,  where  the 
grades  are  heavier,  there  are  many  locomotives  which  in  weight 
and  power  compare  favorably  with  those  of  ihc  American  con- 
solidation type. 

In  1910.  Prussia  had  l°.670  locomotives  of  all  kinds.  This 
i*  an  average  of  84  locomotives  per  100  miles  of  line.  The 
averajfe  for  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  was  25,  but  in 
group  2  it  was  57  The  average  weight  of  all  Prussian  loco- 
motives, including  tender,  was  59  tons.  For  the  United  States, 
the  average  weight  was  73  tons,  exclusive  of  tender.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  weight  of  the  tender,  and  the  proportion  of 
tank  locomotives  in  each  country,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
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exact  comparison,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  is  close 
to  the  mark  to  say  that  the  Prussian  passenger  locomotive  is 
about  two-thirds  the  size,  of  the  American  passenger  locomotive, 
and  the  Prussian  freight  locomotive  about  one-half  the  size  of 
ours. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  locomotives  in  Prussia  in  1910  aver- 
aged 4.8  cents  per  mile,  which  indicates  commendable  efficiency 
even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  their  small  size.  Fail- 
ures arc  infrequent  and  the  locomotives  generally  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  well  maintained.  The  Prussian  policy  differs 
from  ours  in  that  they  expect  and  obtain  a  comparatively  long 
life  from  their  locomotives.  The  average  life  of  all  locomotives 
in  1910  was  10.2  years.  One  was  40  years  old;  10  were  37  years 
old ;  9  were  35  years  old ;  10  were  33  years  old.  One-quarter 
of  the  entire  equipment  ranged  from  10  to  20  years  in  service; 
45  per  cent,  ran  from  5  to  10  years;  and  22  per  cent,  had  an 
average  age  of  less  than  5  years.  The  average  mileage  per 
locomotive  in  1910  was  25.600.  The  same  average  for  this  coun- 
try was  approximately  29,100. 

The  Prussian  statistics  showing  the  performance  of  loco- 
motives (and  in  fact  all  of  their  statistics)  are  remarkably 
complete.  Among  other  things  they  give  the  number  of  days 
t  all  locomotives  were  in  service,  the  per  cent,  of  time  in  actual 
use,  and  the  per  cent,  of  time  they  were  in  the  shops  for  re- 
pairs. They  were  actually  used  in  train  service  32.79  per  cent, 
of  their  time;  18.91  per  cent,  of  their  lime  was  spent  in  the 
shops  for  repairs;  leaving  48.3  per  cent,  of  the  time  when  they 
were  idle  in  or  near  the  engine  house.  The  high  proportion 
of  time  idle  is  accounted  for  by  their  policy  of  single  crewing. 
When  not  singlc-crcwed.  it  is  the  general  practice  to  assign 
one  engine  to  two  crews.  Engincmen  are  required  to  do  much 
of  the  light  running  repairs  themselves,  and  on  singlc-crewed 
engines  the  fireman  is  required  to  report  at  the  engine  house 
two  hours  in  advance  of  leaving  time,  in  which  to  kindle  the 
fire  and  get  up  steam.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  it  is  his  duty  to 
clean  the  fire  and  do  other  work  which  here  is  done  by  the  en- 
gine house  forces. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  fuel  economy,  and  premiums  arc 
paid  to  engine  crews  for  economic  results.  The  writer  did  not 
personally  secure  any  detailed  statistics  on  this  feature  of  oper- 
ation, but  the  figures  given  recently  in  the  Railway  /Ige  Gazette 
(January  3,  lr'13>  by  H.  W.  Jacobs,  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Jacobs  compares  the  performance  on  a  division  in  Prussia 
with  a  division  of  an  American  railway  with  somewhat  similar 
service. 

PASSENGER  CARS. 

The  passenger  cars  of  Prussia  conform  to  the  usual  European 
design  of  separate  compartments.  The  older  type,  used  ex- 
clusively in  suburban  and  local  service,  has  doors  on  each  side 
of  each  compartment,  and  when  the  train  is  in  motion  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  cars  or  between  compartments 
of  different  classes  is  by  the  running  hoard  on  the  outside  of 
the  car.  This,  of  course,  is  used  only  by  the  trainmen  and 
by  them  rarely. 

Altogether  there  arc  51.703  passenger,  baggage  and  mail  cars 
in  Prussia,  or  212  per  100  miles  of  line.  In  group  2  of  the 
United  States  the  passenger  train  car  density  is  52:  in  the 
I'nited  States  as  a  whole.  20.  Of  the  Prussian  equipment  t-X 
per  cent,  have  side  entrances  and  32  per  cent,  have  end  doors 
ami  vestibules  The  latter  are  used  almost  exclusively  in 
through  trains  Mure  than  half  of  the  passenger  cars  have  3 
axles,  one  under  each  end  of  the  car  and  one  under  the  center; 
33  per  cent  have  but  two  axles;  and  the  remaining  13  per  cent 
arc  of  the  modern  t>pe  for  the  best  trains  and  have  four  or  six 
axles.  Averaginis  all  passenger  train  cars,  the  number  of  axles 
per  ear  is  272  The  older  type  of  •»•<■  or  three  axle  ear  with 
side  d  "  rs  it  very  small  and  weighs  about  20  tons  The  modem 
corridor  ear,  with  four  or  sjx  axles,  is  60  (■,   lon>{.      :  (| 
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four  classes.  First-class  compartments  scat  four  passengers 
(two  per  seat);  second-class,  six  passengers;  third-class,  eight 
passengers.  Fourth-class  compartments  arc  much  larger,  but 
only  a  limited  number  of  scats  are  provided  for  the  first  comers 
— the  other  passengers  stand.  As  a  rule,  those  who  stand  in 
fourth-class  compartments  far  outnumber  the  fortunate  few 
with  scats. 

First-class  compartments  correspond  with  our  parlor  cars; 
second-class  cars  are  as  comfortable  as  our  best  modem 
coaches;  third-class  accommodations  are  considerably  worse 
than  our  poorest  and  oldest  day  coach,  or  perhaps  a  shade  bet- 
ter than  our  colonist  car.  The  scats  in  third-class  cars  are 
not  upholstered.  With  four  passengers  per  scat  all  occupanLs 
arc  crowded.  We  have  nothing  that  compares  with  fourth-class. 
Very  few  passengers  use  first-class  compartments.  Most  of  the 
well-to-do  and  tourists  travel  second-class.  A  traveler  who 
wishes  to  economize  may  ride  third-class  for  short  distances 
without  much  discomfort,  if  the  train  is  not  crowded,  but  he 
must  be  in  hard  straits  indeed  to  economize  by  riding  in  fourth- 
class  cars.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later.  46  out 
of  every  100  passengers  use  fourth-class  accommodations. 

FREIGHT  CARS. 

The  average  capacity  of  all  Prussian  freight  cars  in  1910  was 
15.7  tons.  Practically  all  of  them  have  but  two  axles.  Only 
one-third  are  fitted  with  brakes  of  any  kind  and  only  a  very  few 
of  these  with  air  brakes.*  Automatic  couplers  have  not  been 
adopted,  although  used  experimentally.  The  standard  box  car 
of  Prussia  is  26  ft.  long  and  has  a  capacity  of  16.6  tons.  Coal 
cars  run  in  capacity  from  22  to  40  tons,  but  those  of  the  higher 
capacity  are  relatively  few.  The  dead  weight  of  the  standard 
box  car  is  10.7  tons,  or  65  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Prussia  is  to  be  charged  with 
shutting  its  eyes  to  the  apparent  economies  in  the  use  of  the 
large  capacity  car.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  traffic  there  (as  in  England)  seriously  minimize  the  ad- 
vantageous use  of  cars  of  the  American  type.  The  distinctively 
retail  character  of  the  freight  shipments  makes  it  difficult  under 
present  conditions  for  shippers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special 
rales  applying  to  the  carload  minima  of  5  and  10  tons,  and  ihey 
arc  obliged  to  enlist  the  services  of  spediteurs  (forwarding 
agents)  who  undertake  to  consolidate  the  freight  of  various  ship- 
pers so  as  to  obtain  the  carload  rates.  Small  lot  shipments  pre- 
dominate, and  the  immense  quantities  of  bulk  freight  offered 
to  the  railroads  of  this  country'  are  not  seen  in  Prussia.  Much 
of  the  low-grade  freight  moves  there  by  river  or  canal. 

Another  factor  which  influences  freight  car  design,  and  which 
affords  an  example  of  the  penalties  of  standardization,  is  the 
axle  load  limit,  which  is  set  at  31.000  lbs.  Prussia  is  party  to 
the  rolling  stock  agreement  between  the  several  European  na- 
tions which  use  the  freight  cars  of  all  subscribers  in  common, 
much  as  the  railways  of  the  United  States  make  common  use 
of  their  freight  cars.  The  design  of  cars  for  such  joint  use 
must  necessarily  conform  to  the  clearances  and  track  limi- 
tations of  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain.  Italy  happens  to  be 
that  link,  and  sets  the  maximum  axle  load  for  the  other  sys- 
tems which  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  maximum  axle 
load  in  the  I'nited  States  is  approximately  double  thai  of  (he 
European  railways.  This  feature,  however,  docs  not  prevent 
the  use  of  heavier  equipment  when  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Prussian  rails.  They  arc  adding  to  their  heavier  equipment 
each  year  and  are  experimenting  with  cars  of  the  American 
type  For  transporting  machinery  and  heavy  guns  from  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen,  flat  ears  of  very  high  capacity  are  util- 
ize.!.   The  largest  has  16  axles  and  has  a  capacity  of  K5  tons 

The  total  number  of  freight  ears  of  all  kinds  in  Prussia  in 
V'10  was  415./>-7.  or  1.7*2  per  100  miles  of  line.  The  freight 
ear  density  of  vr.nip  2  in  the  same  year  was  2. 168;  and  for 
the  entire  United  Stale*.  Kfv.  The  number  oi  cars,  however, 
is  not  the  true  index     Their  capacitv  must  be  considered.  Ex 
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•pressed  in  terms  of  capacity  per  100  miles  of  line,  Prussia  had 
28.000;  group  2  had  78,048;  and  the  United  States  had  31,932. 


TRAIN 

In  speed  of  passenger  trains  Prussia  is  somewhat  behind 
England  and  France.  The  fastest  train  in  Prussia  makes  the 
run  of  178  miles  between  Berlin  and  Hamburg  at  an  average 
speed  of  S5.2  miles  per  hour.  The  next  fastest  train  is  between 
Berlin  and  Halle,  100  miles,  at  a  speed  of  54.9  m.  p.  h.  There 
arc  several  other  through  trains  which  average  over  50  m.  p.  h„ 
and  the  average  schedule  speed  of  all  through  trains  is  given  in 
the  official  statistics  as  40  m.  p.  h.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  our  limited  trains,  and  the  Camden-Atlantic  City  trains,  the 
Prussian  speeds  arc  equal  to  those  of  this  country.  There  are 
several  trains,  for  instance,  which  for  similar  distances  and  a 
similar  number  of  stops,  make  somewhat  better  time  than  the 
5-hour  limited  trains  between  N'cw  York  and  Boston.  The 
Prussian  trains,  too,  are  almost  invariably  on  time. 

We  will  now  undertake  a  consideration  of  the  traffic  char- 
acteristics and  first  examine  the  statistics  of  train  mileage,  and 
passengers  and  tonnage  handled.  As  already  stated,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  handled  in  Prussia  exceeds  the  total  number 
handled  in  the  United  State*.  We  are  therefore  prepared  to 
find  a  very  dense  passenger  train  mileage  per  mile  of  road. 
Freight  traffic  is  also  dcn9c  in  the  industrial  regions  of  western 
Prussia,  but  when  averaged  for  all  of  Prussia  the  figures  are  not 
so  impressive.  A  comparison  of  traffic  and  train  mile  density 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TAjtkcKnu  Miles,  Tux   Mii.cs,  Tiuik   Milks  and  OrtavriNc  Revimui 
Pea  Mils  ot  Lint,  1910. 

Hot—  PrussiaHi 


Group  2. 
JI4.1«? 
2.797.011 
$24,619 
•5.515 
•4.832 
10,347 
63 
502 


United 
Slates. 

138.16* 
1,071 .0*1. 
$11.55.1 
•2.787 
•2. 28* 
5.073 
56 


Passenger  miles  per  mile  of  line             ...  693,921 

Tan  miles  per  mile  of  line   1.150,490 

Operating  revenue  per  mile  of  line   $22,144 

Passenger  train  miles  per  mile  of  line   7,741 

Freight  train  miles  per  mile  of  line   4,824 

Total  revenue  train  miles  ner  mile  of  line.  12,565 

Average  passengers  per  train  mile   87 

Average  revenue  Ion*  jici  I  tain  mile   256 

"Special  train  mile*  included  in  nassengn;  mixed  train  miles  in  freight. 

The  significant  facts  in  the  above  comparison  are  that  in  rev- 
enue passenger  mile  density  the  United  States  as  a  whole  has 
only  21  per  cent,  of  the  Prussian  density.  Group  2,  which  has  the 
greatest  passenger  traffic  of  any  group  in  the  United  States,  has 
45  per  cent,  of  the  Prussian  passenger  density.  In  ton  mile 
density,  however,  the  United  States  is  almost  as  much  as 
Prussia,  and  group  2  exceeds  Prussia  in  that  respect  by  140  per 
cent.  The  Prussian  passenger  trainload  is  considerably  heavier 
than  ours,  but  the  majority  of  the  passengers  ride  in  the  third 
and  fourth-class  cars,  already  described.  In  freight-trainload, 
however,  Prussia  is  conspicuously  low.  Its  average  is  less  than 
half  the  trainload  of  group  2,  and  about  two-thirds  that  of  the 
whole  United  States. 

passf.wkr  Traffic  and  rates. 

The  German  statistics  of  traffic  arc  available  in  great  detail, 
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and  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  i 
class  of  passenger  and  freight.    To  show  the  results  for  the 
passenger  service,  the  following  summary  is  inserted: 
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The  preponderance  of  the  third  and  fourth-class  traffic,  and 
(he  exceedingly  small  number  of  first-class  passengers,  arc  no- 
ticeable, The  astonishingly  low  average  passenger  mile  rate 
(8.8  mills)  loses  much  of  its  value  for  purposes  of  comparison 


with  this  country  because  it  includes  such  a  relatively  large 
number  of  passengers  who  travel  in  the  inferior  class  compart- 
ments. The  returns  include  also  the  traffic  on  passenger  belt 
lines  in  Berlin  and  the  electric  railway  between  Hamburg  and 
Altona.  Both  of  these  lines  carry  a  heavy  traffic,  which  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  is  handled  by  the  subways  and  elevated 
railways  of  New  York,  Chicago  or  Boston. 

In  second-class  compartments,  which  come  nearest  to  our  day 
coaches,  the  Prussian  average  revenue  was  1.49  cents  per  mile. 
Our  average  in  the  same  year  for  all  passenger  traffic  was 
1938  cent.  The  Prussian  first-class  corresponds  to  our  parlor 
cars.  Their  average  receipts  for  that  class  were  2.89  cents  per 
mile,  which  is  substantially  above  our  average,  even  when  the 
Pullman  car  fare  is  added.  For  instance,  the  regular  fare  from 
N'cw  York  to  Boston  is  $4  75.  Add  $1.00  for  parlor  car  scat 
and  we  have  an  average  rate  of  247  Cents  per  mile. 

In  passing,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  free  baggage  allowance  in  Germany.  Passengers  may  take 
a  generous  amount  of  hand  baggage  with  them  in  the  compart- 
ments, but  trunks  and  other  similar  baggage  must  be  registered 
and  transported  in  the  baggage  car.  The  baggage  tariff  is  on 
the  zone  principle.  For  example,  the  charge  for  the  first  zone 
(1  to  15.5  miles)  runs  from  5  cents  for  44  lbs.,  to  14  cents  for 
165  lbs.  For  the  fourth  zone  (95  to  124  miles)  the  charges 
arc  12  cents  and  71  cents  respectively.  For  the  sixth  zone  (158 
to  186  miles)  the  charges  are  12  cents  and  $1.07.  To  illustrate 
further,  by  again  using  the  New  York  and  Boston  journey,  the 
additional  cost  of  a  trunk  weighing  150  lbs.  would,  under  the 
Prussian  tariff,  be  $1.43,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding  0.61 
cent,  per  mile  to  the  price  of  the  ticket. 

The  Prussian  statistics  show,  however,  that  relatively  few 
passengers  carry  other  than  hand  baggage.  Altogether  in  1910, 
the  railways  transported  820,000  tons  of  baggage.  This  is  an 
average  of  V/,  lbs.  per  passenger.  The  revenue  from  baggage 
was  $4,370,000,  or  27  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  average  distance 
carried  was  65  miles.  Each  100  lbs.  of  baggage,  therefore,  cost 
the  traveler  41  cents  for  each  100  miles  transported.  Baggage 
charges  made  up  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  passenger  revenue. 

Before  leaving  the  passenger  service,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  practice  of  selling  "bahnsttig"  (platform)  tickets  which 
permit  the  friends  of  incoming  and  outgoing  passengers  to  meet 
or  part  with  them  on  the  station  platform  at  the  car  door. 
These  tickets,  which  cost  10  pfennig  (2.4  cents)  are  procured 
through  slot  machines.  They  arc  punched  by  the  gateman  when 
the  holders  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  platform,  and  arc  col- 
lected when  they  leave  the  platform.  In  1910,  31,000.000  of  such 
tickets  were  sold  (85.000  per  day)  and  they  yielded  a  revenue 
of  $735,000.  This,  of  course,  is  clear  profit. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  if  not  hopeless,  to  make  any  intelli- 
gent comparison  of  freight  rates,  because  of  the  fundamentally 
different  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  in 
the  case  of  freight  rates,  as  well  as  in  passenger  rates,  wages, 
and  cost  of  operation,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
greater  in  Prussia  How  much  greater,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
with  accuracy.  In  discussing  comparative  wages,  the  writer 
gave  as  his  estimate  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Berlin  is  from 
60  per  cent  to  66  per  cent,  of  the  cost  in  Boston. 

In  the  second  place,  the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  de- 
velop the  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  to  prevent  the 
railways  from  competing  with  the  waterways.  Thus,  the  lower 
grade  commodities  and  other  freight  which  will  stand  the  slower 
movement  go  by  water,  under  a  subsidy,  since  most  canals 
and  improved  waterways  do  not  yield  enough  in  tolls  to  pay 
for  interest  and  maintenance.  The  proportion  of  water-borne 
tonnage  at  low  rates  is,  therefore,  much  higher  in  Prussia  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Prussian  ton  mile  rate  is  based  on 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  high  grade  commodities  moving 
tinder  the  hishcr  rates.  _ 

In  the  third  place,  there  arc  no  express  companies  in  Gcr- 
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many,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  packages,  which 
may  go  by  parcel  post,  this  class  of  goods  moves  under  the  high 
class  rates  in  freight  cars. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  average  distance  per  shipment  is  just 
about  half  that  of  this  country,  consequently  the  element  of 
terminal  expense  for  each  ton-mile  is  greater.  The  terminal 
expense,  which  is  a  large  part  of  the  total  expense  of  moving 
traffic,  is  not  affected  by  the  length  of  the  haul.  It  is  just  the 
same  for  a  haul  of  68  miles  (the  average  Prussian  haul)  as 
for  138  miles  (the  average  for  the  United  States).  The  im- 
portance of  this  factor  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that  each  ton  of  freight  is  handled  through  a  terminal  twice 
in  Prussia  to  once  in  this  country,  since  the  average  haul  in 
this  country  is  twice  that  of  Prussia. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  Prussian  freight  shipments  are  dis- 
tinctly retail  in  character. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  comparison,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  process  of  shipping  are  more 
burdensome  to  the  shipper.  It  is  difficult  to  collect  claims. 
Their  movement  is  slower  than  ours.  There  are  many  com- 
plications in  regard  to  classifications  and  tariffs,  and  the  demur- 
rage regulations  are  severe.  In  time  of  car  shortage***  the  free 
limit  is  reduced  from  the  normal  period  of  one  day,  to  12  hours, 
8  hours,  and  even  to  6  hours.  The  normal  charge  per  day  is  48 
cents  for  the  first  day  over  the  free  period,  72  cents  for  the  second 
day,  and  95  cents  for  every  additional  day.  The  low  capacity 
of  the  cars  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  these  demur- 
rage conditions  with  ours.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  slight  charge 
for  the  necessary  printed  forms.  For  instance,  bills  of  lading 
cost  $2  per  1,000  Again,  when  open  cars  are  used,  and  cover- 
ing is  necessary,  a  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  tarpaulin 
sheets  which  protect  the  freight.  For  distances  of  63  to  125 
miles,  the  minimum  charge  for  two  sheets  is  72  cents. 

No  two  persons,  equally"  qualified  to  express  opinions  on  the 
subject,  will  agree  upon  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  various 
factors,  and  any  attempt  here  to  devise  a  unit  of  comparison 
would  only  lead  to  profitless  discussion.  The  writer  will,  there- 
fore, leave  the  subject  for  each  to  form  his  own  conclusion 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  following  statistics  showing  the 
freight  traffic  in  Prussia  in  1910;  but  will  venture  as  his  opinion 
in  passing  that  freight  rates  are  on  the  whole  somewhat  too 
high.  The  large  surplus  which  is  turned  over  to  the  state  each 
year  certainly  is  not  made  from  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers. Freight  shippers  by  rail  are  being  indirectly  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  at  large;  while  shippers  by  water  have  the 
benefit  of  state  subsidies  which  conic  from  the  public  at  large— 
a  conflicting  situation. 

It  is  commonly  believed  by  those  who  advocate  government 
ownership  of  railways  that  the  Prussian  freight  tariff  is  the 
essence  of  simplicity,  and  if  adopted  here,  would  afford  the 
solution  to  all  of  our  freight  rate  problems.  They  arc  told 
that  the  Prussian  rate  is  divided  into  two  elements:  (1)  the 
terminal  charge,  and  (2)  the  movement  charge;  the  former 
graded  for  zones  of  10  km.  up  to  100  km.  (62.1  miles)  and  the 
latter  graded  for  zones  of  50  and  100  km.  up  to  500  km  (310 
miles).  This  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  to  the  zone  tariffs  that  most  of  the  seeming  sim- 
plicity disappears.  It  is  a  common  complaint  among  German 
shippers  that  the  tariffs  and  shipping  regulations  arc  so  com- 
plicated that  they  u-quire  experts  to  unravel  them,  and  in  the 
main  they  depend  upon  forwarding  agents  (sptditfurt)  in  at- 
tend to  all  details  of  shipping  for  them.  The  exceptional  tariffs 
which  correspond  to  our  commodity  tariffs  cover  61  per  cent 
of  the  ton  mileage,  and  have  the  lowest  ton  mile  rate  of  0.9  cent 
Kxpress  freight  takes  the  highest  ton  mile  rate  of  511  cents, 
and  the  average  for  all  classes  of  freight  is  1.248  cent  per  ton 
mile  The  average  for  this  country  is  0  76  cent  per  ton  mile, 
or  61  per  cent,  of  the  Prussian  average.    We  have  a  few  rail 
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roads,  however,  with  a  ton-mile  rate  which  equals  or  exceeds 
that  of  Prussia.  Usually,  where  that  conditions  obtains,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  freight  traffic  is  largely  local,  or  contains  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  merchandise  or  other  high-grade 
freight  to  which  high-class  rates  apply,  and  also  that  the  pro- 
portion of  coal,  iron,  grain  and  other  bulk  freight  moving  under 
low  commodity  rates  is  relatively  small.  Such  is  the  case  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  writer's  conclusion  is  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  any  ex- 
act comparison  either  of  freight  rates,  passenger  rates,  expenses, 
or  net  returns  in  terms  of  percentages  or  of  ratios  of  one  coun- 
try to  those  of  the  other  country.  When  social  and  economic 
conditions  are  so  essentially  dissimilar,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
measuring  stick  which  will  permit  us  to  gage  the  relative  reason- 
ableness of  rales  or  the  relative  efficiency  of  operation.  The 
real  question  is,  "How  well  does  the  transportation  system  of 
each  country  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  that  country?" 
The  answer  must  necessarily  be  based  on  opinion  rather  than 
on  fact.  In  both  countries  we  find  those  who  praise  and  those 
who  criticize  the  railways.  But  considering  the  Prussian  situ- 
ation alone,  it  seemed  to  the  writer,  from  personal  observation 
and  study  on  the  ground,  that  state  ownership  of  railways  in 
Prussia  is  successful  and  that  the  railways  are  operated  with 
reasonable  efficiency. 

If  it  is  granted  that  Prussia  has  met  with  substantial  success 
in  owning  and  operating  its  railways,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  government  ownership  in  this  country  would  be  equally 
successful.  That  subject  justifies  a  complete  paper  in  itself,  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  touch  upon  it  here  in  closing.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  nowhere  are  conditions  more  ideal  for  government 
ownership  than  in  Prussia.  It  has  a  strongly  centralized  gov- 
ernment. The  administrative  head  of  the  railways— the  Minister 
of  Public  Works — is  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  king 
personally.  Changes  in  that  office,  or  in  fact  in  any  of  the 
high  offices,  are  infrequent.  Civil  service  principles  apply  in  the 
promotion  of  officials  as  well  as  of  workmen.  Military  disci- 
pline obtains  throughout  the  entire  army  of  employees.  It  per- 
meates the  whole  social  organization  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  graft.  Little  is 
heard  of  political  patronage.  In  fact,  government  service  there 
is  regarded  as  highly  honorable  service. 

Can  we  say  as  much  for  this  country?  Is  our  public  service 
elevated  to  such  a  plane  that  we  can  safely  trust  it  with  the 
great  enlargement  of  power  which  would  come  with  government 
ownership  of  railways?  Arc  we  sufficiently  insured  against 
"pork  barrel"  methods  of  making  and  disbursing  the  budget? 
Are  we  sure  that  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  service  would 
not  be  lowered  rather  than  improved? 

He  who  would  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  is 
indeed  an  optimist! 


Brazil  Railway  Improvements. — A  report  on  a  journey  to 
Southern  Brazil  in  October,  1912,  by  Sir  W.  Haggard,  says 
that  the  main  improvement  to  which  the  Brazil  Railway  Com- 
pany is  directing  serious  consideration,  is  the  straightening  of 
numerous  winding  curves — which  is  particularly  needed  between 
Itarare  and  Ponta  Grossa— and  the  process  has  already  been 
completed  on  the  Parana  line.  "Of  three  such  lines  constructed 
prior  to  their  being  taken  over  hy  the  Brazil  Railway  Company, 
the  Sorocattana  and  Parana  are  undoubtedly,"  says  the  report, 
"the  more  prosperous,  and  the  section  of  the  Sao  Paulo -Rio 
Grande  over  which  we  traveled  must  for  the  present  come  in  a 
bad  third  The  paucity  of  population  all  along  this  line  was  ob- 
vious. We  traversed  great  distances  without  secitijt  more  than 
small  isolated  huts.  Whenever  we  were  in  the  proximity  of 
a  town  the  settlements  visibly  increased,  and  some  serious  at- 
tempt had  been  made  at  cultivating  the  soil,  but  the  main 
ppi'ilfm  which  the  company  have  to  soke,  and  which  they  have 
already  attacked,  is  the  remedying  of  this  want  of  tabor." 


NEW   D.   L  &  W.   LINE   NORTH   OF  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Radical  Improvement  Being  Made  In  Grade  and  Alinement 
from  Clark'*  8ummit  to  Hallttead.  Several  Unusual  Structures. 


The  Lackawanna  now  has  under  construction  a  new  line 
between  Clark's  Summit,  Pa.,  and  Hallstead,  41  mile*,  which 
involves  some  very  heavy  work  and  several  structures  of  un- 
usual size. 

The  accompanying  profile  shows  the  present  and  proposed 
grades  on  the  main  line  between  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Elmira, 
N,  Y.  This  part  of  the  road  is  a  portion  of  the  main  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  freight  trains  operate  between 
the  above  two  points  as  terminals.  Prior  to  1910,  all  coal  and 
dead  freight  was  switched  at  Hallstead,  Pa,  AS  miles  north  of 
Scranton.  Turn-around  runs  operated  between  the  Kingston, 
Taylor  and  Scranton  coal  districts  and  Ilaltstcad,  thus  providing 
tonnage  at  the  latter  point  for  filling  out  west  bound  trains,  and 
the  extra  power  necessary  to  handle  trains  over  the  heavy  grades 
east  from  Hallstead.  Crews  also  operated  between  Hallstead 
and  Syracuse,  and  Hallstead  and  Utica.  This  operation  re- 
quired a  yard  and  terminal  facilities  at  Hallstead.  including 
engine  house,  coaling  station,  ash  pits,  etc,  and  necessitated  a 
considerable  delay  to  all  through  trains. 

During  1910,  a  hump  yard  was  completed  and  put  in  operation 
on  the  Keyscr  Valley  branch,  at  Scranton,  to  make  up  coal  and 
dead  freight  trains  for  movement  both  east  and  west  out  of 


compensated  for  curvature.  From  Hallstead  west  to  Elmira  the 
roul  railing  grade  is  approximately  12  ft.  per  mile,  in  either 
direction. 

A  glance  at  the  profile  will  readily  show  that  a  great  amount 
of  pusher  service  is  necessary,  both  east  and  west,  between  Hall- 
stead and  Scranton  in  order  to  handle  the  tonnage  in  one  train 
which  can  be  handled  by  one  engine  between  Hallstead  and 
Elmira. 

It  was  desirable  to  relocate,  if  possible,  so  as  to  eliminate  all 
west  bound  pusher  grades  west  of  Clark's  Summit  and  to  reduce 
the  east  bound  grades  so  that  any  class  of  engine  in  this  service 
can  handle  its  regular  tonnage  for  the  line  west  of  Hallstead, 
cast  hound  east  of  Hallstead,  by  means  of  a  pusher  of  the  same 
class.  By  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  handled  on  other  parts 
of  the  road  with  similar  operating  and  physical  conditions,  it  was 
found  that  the  east  bound  grades  should  be  reduced  to  36  ft.  per 
mile,  if  possible.  Two  deg.  was  fixed  as  the  maximum  allowable 
curvature.  With  the  above  basis  as  a  guide,  the  new  line,  now 
under  construction,  was  finally  decided  upon  after  a  series  of 
surveys  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years.  About  300  miles 
of  preliminary  line  were  run,  and  four  different  lines  were  lo- 
cated.  The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  quite  rough 
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Scranton.  A  large  engine  house,  coaling  station,  ash  handling 
plant,  equipment  for  minor  repairs,  etc,  were  built  in  connection 
with  the  hump  yard.  The  coal  from  the  various  mining  districts 
is  handled  by  special  crews  to  the  receiving  yard  above  the  hump. 
Trains  arc  now  run  through  between  this  yard  and  Elmira,  Syra- 
cuse and  Utica,  with  no  long  delays  other  than  that  required  to 
clean  ashes  and  take  coal  at  a  new  plant  built  for  this  purpose  at 
Binghamton,  and  eliminating  the  delay  to  road  crews  at 
Hallstead. 

After  ascending  from  Scranton  to  Clark's  Summit,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  on  grade  of  75  ft.  to  the  mile,  the  present  line 
descends  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Tunkhannock  creek  at  La- 
Plumc  on  a  grade  of  65  ft.  to  the  mile,  then  ascends  on  a  28  ft. 
grade  to  the  Eactoryville  tunnel.  This  tunnel  is  2,200  ft  long 
and  passes  through  the  ridge  between  the  south  and  main  branches 
of  Tunkhannock  creek.  West  of  the  tunnel,  the  line  again 
descends  on  a  6S  ft.  grade  lo  the  Tunkhannock  creek,  at  Nickol- 
son.  then  ascends  along  the  east  bank  of  Martins  creek  to  New 
Milford  Summit  on  a  21  ft.  grade.  Prom  New  Milford  Summit 
to  Hallstead,  the  line  descends  along  Salt  creek  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  on  a  grade  varying  from  30  to  47  ft.  to  the  mile. 

Practically  50  per  cent,  of  the  line  between  Clark's  Summit 
:m<t  Hallstead  is  curved,  and  many  of  the  curves  arc  between 
four  and  six  deft.  The  tol.il  curvature  in  this  distance  of  43 
miles  is  3,940  deg     None  of  the  grades  above  mentioned  arc 


and  the  general  direction  of  the  streams  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  line.  Their  beds  are  from  300  to  700  ft.  below  the 
surrounding  hills.  As  no  government  contour  maps  have  been 
made  of  this  territory,  the  work  of  locating  was  extremely 
tedious. 

On  the  new  line,  the  main  branch  of  Tunkhannock  creek  is 
crossed  about  240  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  the  south 
branch  of  Tunkhannock  creek  and  also  Martins  creek  are 
crossed  at  a  height  of  about  150  ft.  The  south  branch  crossing 
will  be  made  by  a  fill,  containing  about  1.600,000  cu.  yds.  At 
the  Martins  creek  crossing  the  new  line  passes  over  the  present 
line  88  ft.  above  on  a  three-track  concrete  viaduct,  1,600  ft.  long, 
composed  of  two  50-ft,  two  100-ft.  semi-circular  arches,  and 
seven  150-ft.  three  centered  arches  with  a  rise  of  59  ft, 

The  Tunkhannock  creek  viaduct  is  to  lie  a  double  track  struc- 
ture, 2,375  ft.  long  over-all,  and,  as  above  stated,  will  have  a 
maximum  height  of  240  ft,  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  There 
will  be  two  ICO-ft.  semi-circular  abutment  arch  span?  and  ten 
iflO-ft.  semi -circular  arch  spans.  All  piers  arc  lo  be  carried  to 
bed  rock,  which  varies  in  depth  up  to  95  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

It  was  only  decidrd  to  use  concrete  structures  for  these  two 
viaducts,  after  a  very  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  problem, 
liiu*  were  secured  on  several  styles  of  steel  structures  and, 
while  those  acceptable  in  design  were  somewhat  less  expensive 
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when  first  ettst  only  was  considered,  ihey  were  less  desirable 
when  maintenance  and  other  important  items  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  tracks  will  be  carried  through  the  divide  between  the 
south  and  main  branches  of  Tunkhannock  creek  by  a  tunnel, 
3.600  ft.  long.  'I  his  tunnel  will  have  50  ft.  air  shafts  for 
ventilation. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  brief  comparison  of  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  old  and  new  line. 

Old  I.ini-Xcw  I. ink  Savings. 

Old  New  Saving 

I  rnglh  of  line                                             43.2  mile*  3fl.fi  miles  3.6  miles 

Maximum  made  eastbound  (uncompensated)     1-23%  .68%  .55% 

Maximum  grade  westbound  (uncompensated)       .52%  .237%  .283% 

Rise  and  fall                                                   551  226  327 

Maximum  degree  curvature                            6*  22'  00'  J"  22' 

Total  degree  curvature                                    3,940  1,500  2,440 

Degrees  per  mile                                           96  36  50 

•Very  few  curves  exceed  2  dec.  om  the  new  line. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  elaboration  on  the  method  used  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be  spent  in  re- 
constructing this  line  so  that  the  decreased  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  due  to  reduction  of  distance,  elimination  of 
curvature,  rise  and  fall  and  reduction  of  gradient  would  meet 
the  interest  charge.  However,  among  the  items  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  computation  were  the  total  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  year  1910;  the  total  train  miles,  cxclu- 


on  the  Tunkhannock  viaduct   From  New  Milford  to  Hallstcad, 
two  new  tracks  are  to  be  built  for  east  bound  movement.  The 
present  two  tracks,  with  some  slight  revision  in  alinement.  will 
remain  for  westbound  movement.    The  entire  line  will  be  con- 
structed without  any  highway  crossing  at  grade. 

THE    DEMANDS   OF   THE  TRAINMEN. 

The  joint  committee  of  one  hundred,  representing  the  train- 
men and  conductors  on  the  eastern  railroads,  began  conferences 
on  April  22  with  the  committee  of  the  managers.  Elisha  Lee, 
chairman  of  the  managers'  committee,  presided,  and  the  spokes- 
men for  the  trainmen  and  conductors  were  William  G.  Lee,  pres- 
ident of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  A.  B.  Gar- 
rctson.  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors. 

The  demands  of  the  trainmen  arc  as  follows: 

Article  A.  On  runs  of  155  miles  per  day  or  over  the  pay  of 
passenger  conductors  on  steam  or  electric  trains  to  be  2.90  cents 
per  mile;  baggagemen  1.87  per  mile;  flagmen  or  rear  brakemen 
180  per  mile;  brakemen  1.74  per  mile. 

Article  B.  On  runs  of  less  than  155  miles  per  day  the  pay  of 
passenger  conductors  to  be  $4.50  per  day ;  baggagemen  $2.90 
per  day;  flagmen  or  rear  brakemen  $2.80  per  day;  brakemen 
$2.70  per  day. 


Mode!  of  Tunkhannock  Creek  Viaduct. 


sive  of  work  train  mileage,  for  1910;  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  per  train  mile;  the  average  yearly  increased  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  per  train  mile  from  1900  to 
1910  =  4.4  per  cent. ;  the  average  yearly  increase  in  net  tons  of 
freight  handled  1900  to  1910  =  7.425  per  cent. ;  the  average 
yearly  increase  in  passengers  carried  1900  to  1910  =  8.2  per 
cent. ;  the  total  net  tons  of  manifest  freight  moved  over  the 
territory  in  question  for  1910  (cast,  1,324/417;  west,  592,713); 
the  total  net  tons  of  all  classes  of  freight  moved  over  the  terri- 
tory in  question  for  1910  (cast,  3.134,088;  west,  6.967,269;;  the 
total  number  of  freight  cars  moved  over  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion in  1910  (east,  188.237  loads.  122,919  empties;  west,  143.279 
loads,  123.146  empties);  total  tons  cast,  8.306,003;  total  tons 
west.  12,066.973;  passenger  and  milk  trains,  east  and  west  bound 
(=  26) ;  total  reduction  of  distance ;  elimination  of  curvature 
(total  degrees);  elimination  of  rise  and  fall,  and  reduction  of 
gradient. 

Jn  further  considering  the  advisability  of  relocating  the  line, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  an  additional  third 
track  would  soon  have  to  be  constructed  along  the  present  aline- 
ment, especially  on  the  heavy  grades.  Furthermore,  there  are  on 
the  present  line  22  public  highway  crossings  at  grade,  all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  eliminated  in  the  near  future,  some  of 
them  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 

The  contracts  for  the  entire  work  were  let  about  a  year  ago. 
The  roadbed  is  being  constructed  for  three  tracks  between 
("lark's  Summit  and  New  Milford.  excepting  at  the  tunnel  and 


Article  C.  Passenger  trainmen  on  short  turn  around  runs, 
no  single  trip  of  which  exceeds  80  miles,  including  suburban  and 
branch  line  service,  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  all  time  actually 
on  duty  or  held  for  duty  in  excess  of  eight  hours  (computed  on 
each  rim  from  the  time  required  to  report  for  duty  to  end  of 
the  run)  within  ten  consecutive  hours,  and  also  for  all  time  in 
excess  of  ten  consecutive  hours,  computed  continuously  from 
lime  first  rtqttired  to  report  until  final  release  at  end  of  last  run; 
and  such  will  be  computed  for  each  employee  on  the  basts  of 
overtime  worked  or  held  for  duty  at  the  following  rates: 

Conductors   45  cents  per  bour 

llagRaFemen   29  cents  |wr  bour 

i'lagmen  or  rear  biakemen  2H  cents  per  hour 

BraKrmen  27  cents  per  bour 

(a)  All  other  passenger  trainmen  shall  be  paid  for  overtime 
on  the  speed  basis  of  twinty-five  miles  per  hour,  computed  front 
the  time  required  to  report,  for  duly  until  released  at  end  of  last 
run.  Overtime  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  actual  overtime 
Worked,  or  held  for  duty,  al  the  pro  rata  rate. 

(b)  Regularly  assigned  passenger  trainmen  who  are  ready 

for  service  the  entire  month  and  who  do  not  lay  off  on  their  own 

accord  shall  receive  the  following  minimum  sums,  exclusive  of 

overtime  or  extra  service,  for  the  calendar  months : 

Conductor   $135.00 

llaiciraitcmen   ■   87.00 

Flnicn'cn  or  rear  brakemen.   84.00 

Brakemen    81.00 

(c)  When  regular  passenger  men  lay  off  of  their  own  accord 
or  are  held  out  of  service  extra  men  will  receive  the  same  com- 
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pensation  regular  nun  would  have  received  and  the  amount  to 
be  paid  the  extra  man  shall  be  taken  from  the  amount  the  regular 
man  would  have  received  had  he  remained  in  service:  the  sum 
of  tile  payment  to  men  who  may  be  used  on  the  run  equalling 
the  monthly  guarantee. 

Article  D.  Reductions  in  Crews  or  increases  in  mileage  in 
passenger  service  from  assignments  in  effect  November  1,  1912, 
will  rot  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  (or  having  the 
effect  of  offsetting)  these  increases  in  wages. 

Article  E.  The  increases  herein  requested  to  apply  to  all 
rates  for  special  or  incidental  service  or  for  classes  of  service 
not  named  hcreiu  as  specified  in  the  individual  schedules. 

Article  F.  Through  and  irregular  freight  service  to  be  paid 
as  follows:  Conductors,  4.18  cents  a  mile;  flagmen,  2:88  cents  a 
mile ;  brakemen,  2.78  cents  a  mile ;  runs  of  100  miles  or  less 
either  straightaway  or  turn  around  to  be  paid  for  as  100  miles. 

Article  G.  Way  freight,  pickup  or  drop,  mine  and  roustabout 
service  shall  be  paid  as  follows;  Conductors.  4.84  cents  a  mile; 
flagmen,  3.31  cents  a  mile ;  brakemen,  3.21  cents  a  mile ;  runs  of 
100  miles  or  less  either  straightaway  or  turn  around  to  be  paid 
as  100  miles. 

Article  H.  Work,  construction,  snowplough,  circus  or  wreck 
train  crews  shall  be  paid  as  follows :  Conductors,  $4.50  a  day  ; 
flagmen,  $3.10  a  day;  brakemen.  $3  a  day;  100  miles  or  less,  ten 
hours  or  less,  shalt  constitute  a  day's  work,  overtime  to  be  paid 
as  time  and  one-half. 

Article  I.  In  all  freight,  mixed  ar.tf  mine  service,  including 
pusher  or  helper  service,  100  rdilcs  or  less,  ten  hours  or  less  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work;  on  all  runs  of  100  miles  or  less  overtime 
shall  he  paid  fur  all  time  in  excess  of  ten  hours,  and  on  runs  of 
over  100  miles  overtime  shall  be  paid  lor  the  time  used  in  excess 
of  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  trip  at  an  average  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  working  time  of  trainmen  shall  begin  at 
the  time  they  arc  required  to  report  lor  duty  and  do  report ; 
and  shall  continue  until  they  arc  relieved  from  duty  at  end  of 
run.  Overtime  shall  be  computed  for  each  employee  on  the 
basis  of  actual  overtime  worked  or  held  for  duty  and  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  liftecn  miles  an  hour  for  the  class  of  service 
performed. 

Article  J.  The  same  percentage  of  increases  as  herein  given 
in  through  ireight  service  to  be  givtn  als<i  in  milk,  helper  and 
all  other  classes  of  service,  whether  special  or  incidental,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  individual  schedules. 

Article  K.  Regularly  assigned  way  freight,  wreck,  work  and 
construction  crews  who  arc  ready  for  service  the  entire  month 
and  do  not  lay  off  ot  their  own  accord  will  be  guaranteed  not 
less  than  100  miles  or  ten  hours  for  each  calendar  working  day. 
exclusive  of  overtime.    (This  to  include  legal  holidays..! 

Article  L.  Deadheading  in  freight  or  passenger  service  to  be 
paid  for  at  full  rate  for  the  class  of  service  in  which  regularly 
engaged.  Trainmen  running  with  light  citrine  or  engine  and 
caboose  will  be  paid  through  freight  rates. 

Article  M.  Unassigned  freight  crews  held  at  other  than  their 
home  terminals  longer  than  twelve  hours  will  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  per  hour  at  the  through  freight  rates  for  time  so 
held,  time  to  be  computed  from  the  time  crews  go  off  duty  until 
one  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  train  on  which  they  re- 
sume duty. 

Article  X.  Time  and  one-half  will  be  paid  to  crews  handling 
double  headed  trains  of  two  engines;  if  more  than  two  engines 
arc  used,  or  if  either  or  both  of  the  engines  used  in  double  headed 
trains  arc  of  the  Mallet  type,  douhlc  time  will  be  paid. 

Article  O.  The  Chicago  standard  rates  of  pay  to  govern  all 
yards;  ten  hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  Overtime  to 
be  paid  as  time  Jtid  one-half,  and  be  computed  for  each  employee 
on  the  basis  of  actual  overtime  worked  or  held  for  duty,  actual 
minutes  to  be  counted.  (The  above  rule  does  not  apply  to  roads 
having  a  shorter  workday  ) 

Article  P.  Upon  roads  having  a  better  basis  for  a  day's  work 
or  for  payment  of  overtime  or  other  rates  or  allowances  in  pas- 


senger, freight,  yard,  mixed,  work  train  service  or  other  service 
the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  rates  and  rules  shall  not  operate 
as  a  reduction  thereof. 


CENTRAL  &  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CAR  SERVICE  OFFICERS. 


The  Central  &  Western  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  Chicago,  on 
April  17,  with  President  E.  E.  Betts,  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  the  chair.  A 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  office  methods  and  account- 
ing, providing  that  when  a  car  is  reported  in  an  unserviceable 
condition  and  beyond  repair  the  road  in  whose  possession  it  is 
shall  be  required,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  to  destroy  it 
and  credit  the  owner  with  the  salvage,  was  adopted  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Association  of  Transportation  &  Car  Accounting 
Officers,  as  were  several  other  recommendations  providing  for 
minor  changes  in  rules. 

There  was  a  long  informal  discussion  of  the  proposed  abo- 
lition of  the  per  diem  reclaim  rule  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  of  July  1,  which  has  Uen  postponed  for  six  months. 
Representatives  of  switching  roads  present  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  abolition  of  reclaim  for  the  reason  that  no  substi- 
tute is  offered,  and  that  the  amounts  paid  for  per  diem  would 
be  a  direct  loss.  Several  important  switching  roads,  including 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Belt 
Railway  of  Chicago,  bad  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  per 
diem  rules  agreement  before  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
change.  Considerable  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the  pres- 
ent rules  should  be  retained,  providing  for  a  reclaim  of  per  diem 
for  an  arbitrary  number  of  days  to  be  determined  for  each  local 
territory,  or  whether  it  should  be  based  on  the  number  of  days 
actually  required  by  each  road.  It  was  asserted  that  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  in  the  abolition  of  the  rule  was  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  virtual  rebates  to  short  industrial  roads  by  allow- 
ing them  a  reclaim  for  a  larger  number  of  days  than  they  usually 
pay  per  diem  for,  and  that  this  abuse  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
reclaim  were  based  on  the  actual  average  requirements  of  in- 
dividual roads,  instead  of  an  average  for  each  territory.  It 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject and  report  at  the  next  meeting  in  Chicago  on  November  13. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 

President,  D.  C.  Fredericks,  car  service  agent,  Chicago.  Peoria 
&  St  Louis. 

Vice-president,  E.  T.  Kennan,  auditor  and  car  accountant, 
Indianapolis  l.'nion. 

Sccrctarv.  W.  E.  Beecham,  car  accountant,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul. 

Treasurer,  F.  M.  Luce,  superintendent  of  car  service,  Chicago 
&  North  Western. 

Mr.  Beecham  and  Mr.  Luce  were  re-elected.  J.  R.  Pickering, 
superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  for 
three  years. 


Passenger  Traific  on  the  Buenos  Avres  Great  Southern, 
Argentina. — The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  last 
half  of  1912  by  the  Buenos  Ayrcs  Great  Southern  were  13,313.- 
689,  compared  with  12,000.440  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1911,  an  increase  of  1,313,249,  or  10.94  per  cent. 

New  Mii^ace  in  Argentina. — During  the  last  half' of  the 
calendar  year  of  1912.  89  miles  of  extensions  were  opened  to 
traffic  by  the  Buenos  Ayrcs  Great  Southern.  These  extensions 
comprise  one  from  Juancho  to  Vivorata.  49  miles;  Harrow  to 
Juan  E.  Barra,  37  miles,  and  an  extension  of  the  quarry  line 
at  Tandil,  3  miles,  The  total  length  of  the  system  on  December 
31,  If  12.  was  3.574  miles. 
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NEW  DELAWARE  RIVER  BRIDGE  OF  THE   P.  &  R. 


Double  Track  Concrete  Arch  Structure  Now  Being  Completed 
at  Yardley,  Pa. — Construction  Plant  Installed  by  Contractor. 

By  Edwin  Chamberlain, 

A»istant  Knmnrir.  PhiMrlphla  &  (trading. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  almost  completed  the  con- 
struction of  a  double  track  concrete  arch  bridge  on  the  New 
York  division  across  the  Delaware  river  near  Yardley,  Pa.  The 
new  bridge  is  parallel  to  and  35  ft.  down  stream  from  the  old 
structure  which  it  will  replace  and  which  will  be  dismantled 
after  the  new  bridge  is  put  into  service.  The  old  double  track 
bridge  which  is  made  up  of  seven  pin  connected  and  two  deck 
plate  girder  spans,  carrying  two  tracks,  was  built  jointly  by  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  &  Bound  Brook 
Railroad.    It  was  erected  in  1875  and  opened  for  traffic  in  May, 


2  to  11  inclusive  being  protected  by  bent  plates  18  in.  by  yi  in. 
anchored  t"  the  pier  by  12-in.  by  >S-in.  round  s wedged  bolts, 
1  he  side  and  end  faces  of  the  piers  have  a  batter  of  x/2  in.  to 
the  foot.  This  section  is  capped  by  a  coping  course  II  ft.  wide 
and  2  ft.  thick,  the  top  of  the  coping  being  about  4  fl.  Iietow 
the  springing  line  i  f  the  arch 

"I  he  spandrel  walls  are  designed  as  gravity  sections  ami  are 
also  reinforced  with  twisted  vertical  rods  V±  in.  square  and 
spaced  4  ft.  center  to  center.  The  pilasters  are  carried  about 
live  ft.  above  the  base  of  rail  and  extend  beyond  the  face  lines 


*m*L  irttti,  ti$fa 


Fig.  1 — Yardley  Bridge  Looking  from  the  Downstream  Side. 


1876,  since  which  date  it  has  been  in  continuous  service  It 
was.  however,  strengthened  in  1883  by  an  addition  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  trusses  and  100  per  cent,  to  the  floor  system  by  the 
introduction  of  a  middle  truss. 

The  new  bridge  consists  of  14  arches,  11  of  which  have  a 
span  of  90  ft.  9  in.  and  three  85  ft.  11  in.  The  total  length 
between  ends  of  abutments  is  1,445.5  ft.  The  bridge  is  built 
on  a  rising  grade  to  the  eastward  of  0-22  per  cent  .  and  is  33  ft 
wide  from  out  to  out  of  coping,  with  tracks  13  ft.  center  to 
center.    The  base  of  rail  is  about  70  ft.  above  low  water  in  the 


of  the  arches,  providing  reiugc  bays  at  the  track  level.  With 
ftc  intermediate  concrete  posts  and  two  lines  of  4-in.  gal- 
vanized iron  pipes  they  form  a  very  substantial  and  effective 
railing.  Embedded  in  each  of  the  spandrel  walls  is  a  foitr-wav 
vitrified  clay  conduit  with  manholes  placed  at  frequent  intervals 
to  carry  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  instead  of  attaching 
them  to  the  outside  of  the  bridge. 

The  drainage  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  an  8-in.  cast- 
iron  pipe,  extending  from  the  valleys  0VCf  the  piers  to  the  soffit 
of  the  arch.    The  spandrel  tilling  is  composed  entirely  of  one 


blacksmith  thap 

Fig.  2 — Plan  of  Bridge  Over  the  Delaware  River  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Showing  Contractor's  Plant. 


river  and  about  80  ft.  above  bed  rock.  The  intrados  of  the 
arch  ring  is  live  centered,  having  a  rise  of  35  ft.,  a  crown  thick- 
ness of  3  ft.  6  in.  and  a  radial  width  at  the  junction  of  each 
arch,  over  the  piers,  of  about  13  ft.  6  in.  Two  lines  of  rein- 
forcing rods  are  embedded  in  the  arch  rings,  one  line  at  the 
intrados  and  the  other  at  the  cxtrados,  each  being  Xi  in.  square 
twisted  and  spaced  7  in.  center  to  center.  These  were  tied  in 
with  Mntvcnc  rods  Vi  in.  square  and  spaced  3  ft.  apart. 

The  piers  are  of  the  type  shown,  the  center  or  abutment  pier 
having  a  width  of  20  ft  and  the  intermediate  piers  a  width 
of  10  ft.  at  the  springing  line.  The  ends  arc  symmetrical  in 
shape,  having  cut-water  extensions,  the  up  stream  noses  of  piers 


and  two  man  size  stone  carried  to  the  sub-grade  of  the  roadbed 
The  water-proofing  of  the  arches  is  composed  of  five  layers  of 
felt  protected  by  a  layer  of  hard  bricks  thoroughly  mopped, 
applied  to  the  tops  of  the  arches  between  the  spandrel  walls, 
Hashed  up  about  12  in.  along  the  inner  faces  of  the  spandrels 
except  directly  over  the  piers  where  the  flashing  extends  four 
ft.  above  the  tops  of  the  arches.  All  vertical  expansion  and 
horizontal  construction  joints  are  protected  by  a  single  laver  of 
prepared  burlap  12  in.  wide  thoroughly  mopped  with  asphalt 
compound.  This  burlap  is  carried  under  the  coping  at  all  ex- 
pansion joints. 

The  contract  for  the  work  was  let  to  the  Talbot  Construction 
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Co.,  of  New  York,  in  April,  1911.  Include*]  with  the  river  bridge 
contract  was  the  extension  of  the  masonry  at  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  feeder  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canal,  made  necessary  by  the  change  in  alinc- 
mrnt  across  the  river.  On  May  15  the  contractors  began  to 
assemble  'heir  plant  in  preparation  for  starting  the  work,  but  it 
was  nearly  two  months  before  they  were  prepared  to  make  a 
start  on  Ihe  foundations  in  the  river  and  on  July  21  the  first 
concrete  was  deposited  on  bed  rock  for  the  foundation  of  pier 
Xo.  2. 


The  contractors  decided  to  conduct  the  work  from  both  sides 
of  Ihe  river  and  tor  this  pur|>osc  duplicate  plants  were  installed 
near  each  end  of  the  bridge  as  shown  upon  the  accompanying 
plan.  T  he  materials  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  half  of  the  bridge 
were  shipped  over  the  Reading  to  a  siding  at  the  elevation  of 
the  main  tracks  and  dumped  from  the  cars  into  chutes,  by  which 
the  sand  and  pebbles  were  conveyed  to  storage  piles,  and  the 
cement  to  storehouses  at  the  base  of  the  main  track  embankment. 
The  height  of  this  embankment,  about  45  ft  ,  afforded  almost 
unlimited  capacity  for  the  storage  of  materials  at  practically  no 
additional  cost  for  rchandling.  The  cement  house,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  14  cars,  had  a  narrow  gage  track  laid  on  the  tioor,  upon 
which  a  car  crjntaining  a  skip  holding-  50  bags  was  operated  to 
serve  the  mixer  which  was  about  100  ft.  distant.  This  skip 
was  hoisted  from  the  car  to  the  charging  platform  by  the  supply 
derrick  which  delivered  the  pebbles  and  sand  to  the  mixer 
bins. 

The  mixing  plant  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  was 
located  along  the  Pennsylvania,  over  which  all  the  materials  for 
this  half  of  the  bridge  were  shipped  and  delivered  to  a  siding 
leading  to  the  mixing  plant  and  storage  piles.  A  derrick  operat- 
ing a  clam-shell  bucket  unloaded  the  cars  and  delivered  the 
concrete  materials  either  to  the  mixer  bins  or  to  storage  piles. 
The  mixing  plants  were  similar  in  construction  and  nf  the  en- 
closed cube  type  sufficiently  elevated  oil  a  timber  framework 
to  dump  the  mixture  into  cars  or  into  buckets  on  flat  cars.  The 
mixers  were  belt  connected  to  horizontal  steam  engines.  Above 
the  mixers  were  the  measuring  and  supply  bins,  the  latter  having 


two  hours,  the  average  for  the  day  would  fall  to  about  15  or 
16  batches  per  hour.  The  distance  from  the  mixers  to  the  work 
hindered  more  rapid  progress. 

The  construction  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river 
was  carried  on  from  a  temporary  pile  trestle,  built  on  the  center 
line  of  the  new  bridge  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  river 
at  pier  7,  the  piers  being  numbered  from  the  Pennsylvania  side. 
This  trestle  was  composed  of  live-pile  bents  spaced  about  10  ft. 
between  centers  and  capped  with  12-in.  by  12-in.  timbers,  with 
3-in.  by  12-in  cross  bracing.  The  stringers  generally  were  of 
12-in.  by  16-in.  timbers  upon  which  were  placed  3-in.  by  12-in. 
planks  to  which  the  rails  were  spiked.  This  trestle  supported 
a  20-ft.  gage  track  for  the  operation  of  a  steel  traveling  crane, 
which  was  used  in  placing  the  coffer  dams,  in  excavating  the 
pier  foundations  and  in  placing  the  concrete  from  the  flat  ears 
into  the  foundations  or  forms.  It  also  supported  a  narrow  gage 
track  used  in  transporting  concrete,  etc.,  by  small  locomotives 
from  the  mixing  plant,  located  about  500  ft.  back  from  the  shore. 

On  the  New  Jersey  side  construction  was  handled  by  a  scries 
of  stiff  leg  derricks,  placed  south  i  f  the  bridge  and  midway  of 
the  piers,  so  that  each  derrick  served  two  piers.  These  der- 
ricks were  used  in  handling  the  excavation  and  in  placing  the 
materials  in  the  piers.  A  temporary  trestle,  about  1,200  ft.  long, 
carrying  a  narrow  gage  track,  extended  from  the  mixing 
plant  into  the  river  to  a  point  between  piers  8  and  9.  The  piers 
were  completed  to  the  springing  line  of  the'  arches  from  the 
river  trestle  and  stiff  leg  derricks. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  side  the  work  of  completing  the  piers 
began  with  pier  7,  and  as  each  succeeding  pier  was  completed  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon  the  river  trestle  between  the  com- 
pleted piers.  While  this  part  of  the  work  was  progressing  a 
cableway  was  being  installed  on  the  center  line  of  the  bridge 
with  towers  125  ft.  high.  The  Pennsylvania  tower  was  located 
between  the  west  abutment  and  pier  1  and  the  New  Jersey  tower 
between  pier  13  and  the  east  abutment,  making  a  clear  span  of 
1,320  ft.  The  towers  were  built  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine  lumber 
ami  were  supported  on  concrete  foundations.  They  were  com- 
posed of  eight  12-in.  by  12-in  posts  to  a  height  of  78  ft.,  and 
four  posts  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  top.  The 
bracing  was  of  3-in.  by  12-in.  material  throughout.    A  saddle 
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Fig.  2— Plan  of  Bridge  Over  the  Delaware  River  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  8hov*ing  Contractor's  Plant. 


two  compartments,  one  for  stone  with  a  capacity  of  22  cu,  yds. 
and  the  other  for  sand  with  a  capacity  of  14  cu.  yds.  The  water 
for  mixing  was  supplied  through  the  main  shaft  of  the  cube, 
which  is  hollow  and  connected  to  the  supply  tanks,  tbe  amount 
being  regulated  by  the  number  of  turns  made. 

The  capacity  of  the  mixers  was  about  25  batches  of  1.6  cu.  yds. 
each  per  hour,  but  this  speed  was  not  attained  at  any  time  during 
the  work  The  transportation  facilities  were  the  limiting  features 
and  while  they  handled  20  or  22  batches  per  hour  for  one  or 


of  three  12-in.  by  14-in.  by  6-ft.  oak  timbers  at  the  lop  supported 
the  cable.  A  total  of  aliout  2K0Q0  ft.  b.  in.  of  lumber  was  used 
in  each  "f  these  towers.  I  be  main  cable  was  IH  in,  in  diameter 
and  was  made  up  oi  six  strands  <  i  19  wires  each,  of  plow  steel 
with  an  ultimate  stress  of  112  tons.  The  cable  was  supported  on 
an  A-frame  at  the  center  pier,  dividing  it  into  two  spans,  each 
of  which  was  operated  by  a  50  h.  p.  double  cylinder,  double  fric- 
tion drum  hoisting  engine  made  by  the  S.  Klory  Manufacturing 
Company.  Itangor.  Pa     The  cableway  was  used  for  the  rc- 
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mainder  of  the  concrete  work  above  the  springing  line  of  arches 
and  in  placing  the  forms  and  centers. 

In  building  the  spandrel  walls  the  steel  traveling  crane  was 
used  in  connection  with  the  cablcway,  operating  from  a  track 
built  on  the  completed  arch  rings;  drop  bottom  buckets  of  1J4 
cu.  yd.  capacity  were  used  throughout  the  work.  A  portable 
steam  saw  mill  manufactured  hy  the  American  Saw  Mill  Com- 
pany, of  Hackcttstown.  N.  J.,  carrying  a  44-in.  circular  saw,  was 
installed  by  the  contractors,  and  proved  of  great  economy  in 
rcsawing  the  heavy  lumber  required  in  the  early  part  of  the 
work  into  smaller  siics  for  use  in  the  pilaster  and  spandrel  wall 
forms. 

FOUNDATION'S. 

The  foundations  for  the  abutments  and  piers  were  all  carried 
to  bed  rock,  although  the  abutments  were  originally  designed  to 
be  built  on  concrete  piles  driven  to  rock.   This  construction  was 


Fig.  3— General  View  of  Work  on  the  New  Jersey  Side. 


adopted  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  new  abutments  to 
those  of  the  old  structure  and  the  fact  that  the  west  abutment 
was  founded  about  30  ft.  and  the  east  abutment  about  20  ft. 
above  the  rock.  About  30  piles  were  driven  to  the  gravel  under 
the  west  abutment  and  in  each  case  it  was  impossible  to  pene- 
trate further.  The  piles  were  badly  broomed  at  the  end*  and 
several  were  "broken  and  sheared  off  below  the  surface.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  unwise  to  proceed  with  this  construction  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  excavate  to  rock.  For  this  purpose 
40  ft.  lengths  of  I-ackawanna  steel  sheet  piling,  with  J-j  in.  webs, 
were  successfully  driven  to  rock  on  the  outside  lines  of  the 
abutment.  The  south  half  of  the  abutment  was  first  com- 
pleted to  provide  means  for  bracing  the  old  masonry  during  the 
construction  of  the  north  half.  This  method  of  carrying  on  the 
work  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.    Before  making 


the  excavation  trestle  bents  were  placed  under  the  present  tracks 
in  order  to  relieve  the  old  masonry  as  much  as  possible. 

A  slight  settlement  of  about  four  inches  was  noticed  in  one 
end  of  the  old  abutment,  but  nothing  more  serious  resulted.  A 
great  deal  of  water  was  encountered  in  the  excavation  and  much 


Fig.  4 — General  View  of  Work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Side. 


of  it  had  to  be  raised  about  42  ft.  One  10-in.  and  one  6-in. 
centrifugal  pump  were  used  in  unwatering  the  excavation.  These 
were  set  about  18  ft.  above  the  bottom  and  the  discharge  was 
piped  about  24  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  excavation. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  drive  concrete  piles  at  the  cast  abut- 


Flg.  5— Elevation  and  Section  of  90  ft.  9  In.  Arch  of  Bridge. 


mcnt  and  the  same  method  of  construction  was  used  as  at  the 
west  abutment  to  carry  the  foundation  to  bed  rock.  Steel  sheet 
piling  of  the  Lackawanna  pattern  12^4  in.  wide  with  i;  m  web 
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anil  18  ft.  long  was  used  for  all  the  coffer  dams  in  the  river. 

The  wooden  piles  for  the  construction  trestle  were  driven  so 
as  to  provide  anchorage  for  the  12-in.  by  12-in.  timber  templates, 
placed  near  the  water  level,  around  which  the  steel  piling  was 
driven.  These  templates  corresponded  to  the  outside  lines  of  the 
masonry,  the  ends  being  made  semi-circular,  to  form  a  continuous 
line  of  locked  sheet  piling.    The  piling  was  set  up  against  the 


Fig.  6 — Method  of  Supporting  Old  Pier  During  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  New  One. 

timber  template,  which  also  served  as  wales,  by  the  traveling 
crane  or  a  stiff  leg  derrick  and  was  then  driven  to  rock  by  means 
of  a  "New  Monarch"  steam  hammer  having  a  steam  cylinder 
6x/i  in.  by  14  in.  and  weighing  about  4.200  lbs. 

The  material  in  the  river  bed  overlying  the  rock  was  a  heavy 
gravel,  sand  and  boulders  for  an  average  depth  of  8  ft.  The 


gravel  and  silt  along  the  outside  of  the  joints,  which  assisted 
\cry  materially  in  closing  up  any  leaks  through  them. 

The  excavated  material  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  dams, 
which  also  aided  in  reducing  the  leakage.  As  the  excavation 
progressed  additional  timbering  and  bracing  were  placed  to  sup- 
port the  sides  of  the  dam.  Although  the  piles  in  many  instances 
penetrated  the  top  strata  of  the  shale  rock  12  to  18  in.  a  great 
deal  of  water  came  into  the  dams  at  the  bottom  of  the  piling 
and  interfered  with  the  placing  of  the  foundation  concrete.  The 
dams  were  about  24  in.  wider  than  the  neat  foundation  lines  of 
the  piers  and  this  space  was  taken  advantage  of  in  leading  the 
water  around  the  outside  of  the  concrete  to  the  pumps  at  the 
end  of  the  dam.  This  was  accomplished  by  leaning  a  form  of 
(wo  planks  in  height  against  the  steel  sheet  piling  leaving  a  space 
of  about  12  in.  at  the  bottom  for  the  excess  water. 

Sufficient  18  ft.  steel  piling  was  purchased  to  cover  five  dams, 
or  about  11.466  lineal  ft.  The  first  driving  of  five  coffer  dams, 
required  about  11,160  lineal  ft.  The  second  driving  of  five  dams 
required  107360  lineal  ft.  and  the  third  driving  11,460  lineal  ft., 
or  a  total  for  the  work  of  33.600  lineal  ft.,  showing  that  most  of 
the  piling  received  was  used  three  times,  With  the  exception 
'of  a  section  of  the  darn  at  pier  13  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
to  protect  the  bank  of  the  Trenton  Water  Power  canal,  all  the 
18-ft.  lengths  of  piling  were  recovered.  The  loss  to  the  con- 
tractor by  reason  of  the  steel  splitting  open,  bending  or  other- 
wise becoming  damaged  so  as  to  be  worthless  for  further  use, 
did  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  total,  so  that  of  the  637  pieces 
brought  on  the  work  600  were  recovered  and  were  available  for 
use  on  other  work. 

fob  sis. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  construction  and  bracing  of 
the  forms  and  no  materials  were  spared  in  their  design,  the 
justification  for  which  is  shown  by  the  very  small  percentage  of 
failures  during  the  work.  These  were  very  slight  and  of  minor 
importance,  although  a  failure  in  any  of  the  umbrella  forms 
might  have  been  disastrous.  As  it  was,  no  movement  has  been 
noticed  during  construction. 

The  forms  for  the  piers  were  made  up  in  sections  measuring 
about  12  ft.  x  16  ft.  They  were  composed  of  8-in.  x  10-in. 
horizontal  timbers,  spaced  about  2  ft.  center  to  center,  well 
bridged,  with  two  thicknesses  of  1-in.  by  8-in.  boards,  placed 
diagonally,  for  the  lagging.  Upon  the  face  of  the  lagging  was 
lacked  No.  22  galvanized  sheet  iron.  These  forms  were  as- 
sembled on  the  shore  and  placed  in  position  with  the  derricks. 
They  were  held  in  position  with  W-in.  rods  and  4-in.  by  6-in. 


Fig.  7 — View  of  Piers  and  Umbrella  Forms. 


depth  of  water  at  the  summer  stage  ran  from  zero  to  6  ft. 
Most  of  the  unwatcring  of  the  coffer  dams  was  done  with  two 
6-in.  pumps.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  lower- 
ing the  water,  as  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  water  was  in  direct 
contact  with  the  outside  of  the  piling,  causing  considerable  leak- 
age into  the  dam.  This  was  checked  by  placing  burlap  bags 
filled  with  earth  against  the  outside  of  the  piling,  which  proved 
very  effective.    Long  wire  rods  were  also  used  to  puddle  the 


spreaders  across  the  pier.  Attached  to  the  ends  of  the  rods 
were  wrought  iron  swivels,  receiving  the  square  nuts  of  stub 
bolts,  which  passed  through  the  forms  to  outside  waling  pieces. 
The  stub  bolts  extended  several  inches  into  the  concrete  and 
were  removed  to  release  the  forms,  leaving  the  bolt  holes  in 
the  concrete  to  be  closed  with  mortar.  This  avoided  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  bolts  and  kept  all  iron  well  back  from  the  face. 
The  forms  were  adjusted  to  line  at  the  top  by  turnbuckles  at- 
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tachcd  to  the  2-in.  by  2-in.  by  Jjj-in.  angle  iron  cross  braces 
which  were  anchored  into  the  lower  section  of  concrete  previ- 
ously placed. 

The  ribs  for  the  umbrella  forms  were  composed  of  two  pieces, 
2  in.  by  8  in.,  spaced  about  2  ft.  center  to  center,  with  8-in.  by 


the  concrete  to  the  back  of  the  arch.  The  coping  of  the  piers 
was  reinforced  with  T  rails  to  take  the  thrust  of  the  loaded 
centers.  At  the  middle  the  centers  were  supported  by  timber 
towers  measuring  21  ft.  by  33  ft.  at  the  base  and  founded  upon 
14  timber  piles.    Four  sets  of  oak  wedges  were  used  under  each 


10-in.  wales,  spaced  about  4  ft.  center  to  center  and  secured  to     rib,  the  ribs  being  built  in  half  sections  for  case  in  erection.  All 


Fig.  8 — Looking  Upstream,  Showing  Arch  Centering  and  Forms. 


the  ribs  with  Ji-in.  iron  stirrups.  The  lagging  was  of  2-in.  by 
6-in.  timbers.  Practically  the  same  method  of  inside  bracing 
was  used  as  for  the  main  pier  forms,  except  that  it  was  heavier 
and  closer  together. 

The  main  centers  had  a  clear  span  of  about  70  ft.  and  were 


the  forms  and  arch  centers  were  of  short  leaf  yellow  pine  and 
were  designed  by  the  contractor*.  The  concrete  in  the  bridge 
was  of  two  classes,  1  :2:4  and  1  :3  :6  mixtures  A  I  :2:4  mixture 
was  n*cd  in  the  first  4  it.  of  the  f  jundations.  From  this  point 
to  the  springing  line  of  the  arches  the  mixture  was  1  :3-6.  The 
arches  and  spandrel  walls  were  of  1  :2  4  mixture  Fmhcdded  stones 
were  allowed  in  the  foundations  and  piers,  but  not  in  the  arch 
rings  or  spandrel  walls.   One  or  two  man  size  stones  were  used 


Fig.  9 — Arch  Centers  and  Falsework. 

made  up  of  seven  ribs  supported  at  the  end*  on  inclined  timber 
bents  resting  on  the  coping  of  the  piers  and  suspended  from  the 
umbrella  section  hy  means  of  seven  l!l-in,  rods  passim;  thr.'iigh 


10 — Spandrel  Wall  Forms. 


for  this  purpose,  procured  from  a  local  quarry  for  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  bridge  and  limestone,  for  the  IVnnsylvania 
side.  The  quantity  of  stone  used  varied  in  different  portions  of 
the  work,  depending  upon  the  convenience  to  the  stone  piles 
unci  the  ability  uf  the  derricks  to  handle  the  concrete  and  place 
it  in  the  forms  as  fa«t  as  it  reached  them  from  the  mixer.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  u*i-  thr  same  derrick  for  both  concrete  and 
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stone,  the  stone  was  placed  when  convenient,  the  concrete  having 
the  preference.  The  coping  was  composed  of  a  1:3:6  mixture 
and  the  railing  posts  of  a  1:2  :4  granolithic  mixture.  'I  he  stone 
for  the  posts  was  of  }<j-in.  size  trap  rock,  cleaned  of  dust. 

Dragon  cement  was  used  throughout  the  structure  and  every 
car  received  at  the  work  was  sampled  and  the  sample  forwarded 
to  the  company's  laboratories  at  Reading,  Pa.,  for  testing.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  result  of  -10  tests: 


The  sections  between  scorings  were  so  designed  as  not  to  be 
more  than  the  day's  capacity  of  the  mixing  plant  and  also  with 
a  view  of  avoiding  night  work. 

On  the  face  of  the  pilasters  and  umbrella  sections,  the  scoring 
was  closer  together  than  on  the  piers  and  coincided  with  the 
scoring  of  the  arch  rings.  There  were  18  of  these  in  the  um- 
brella section,  and  the  arch  ring  between,  the  umbrella  sections 
was  divided  into  35  voussoirs  by  the  scoring.    Fillets  were  used 


K  '■-»■!.  i  . 
No.  100 
Sieve. 
Per  Cent. 
4.74 


Kesiduc, 

No.  200 
Sieve. 

Per  Cent, 
21.48 


MtO. 
Pet  Cent. 

2.42 


so, 

Per  Cent. 
1.846 


Specific 
Gravity. 

2.15 


Initial 
Set. 
(Hours) 

2.6 


Haiti 
Set. 
I  I  lours) 
6.43 


Steam  ami 
Hot  Water 
Ten. 

O.  K. 


t   Tentile  Strength  > 

,  -  ■■■■  N'cal  Test  ,  1-3  Sand. 

One  Day.        One  Week.  One  Week. 
(Lbs.)              (I.bsj  (Lt».) 
472                 Ml  JS7 


The  sand  used  tor  the  concrete  in  the  Pennsylvania  side  of 
the  bridge  was  a  well  graded  bar  sand  dredged  from  the  Dela- 
ware river  near  Rurlington,  X.  J.  That  used  for  the  New 
Jersey  side  was  a  bank  sand  front  Hirmingham.  N.  J.  Freight 
rates  influenced  the  contractors  in  using  the  two  different  sands. 
The  following  tables  show  analyses  of  the  sands : 

Tensile  Strength  (1-3  Mortar) 


Delaware  nvrr  Itar. 
Itirmirghnm  hank  .. 


TrelHware  river  bar. 
Itirmingham  bank.. 


Ottawa 

Sand. 

7  days. 

libs.) 
.  3<x> 
.  419 


Per  Cent. 

Ottawa 

Sample.  Sand. 

7  days-  7  days. 
II  I..  . 

279  70 

310  74 


V.ml- 


44 

40.1 


Weight 
per 

cu.  ft. 

I  Lbs.) 
94  11/16 
92  8/ 16 


Per  Cent. 
Silt. 


1.5 
2.» 


Gram rLOurrare  Anaxvara. 

Per  Cent.  Passing  Sieves 


No. 

200 
09 
1.4 


No. 
100 
1.3 
8.9 


No. 

80 
1.4 

9.2 


No. 

50 
21.8 
23.8 


No. 

40 
18.1 
10.5 


No. 

30 
23.5 
12.5 


No. 
20 
16.7 
15.7 


Retained 
\  on 
No.  No. 
10  10 
16.3  19.9 
18.0  0.5 


While  the  specifications  called  for  crushed  stone  to  be  used 
in  all  concrete,  the  contnctori  were  allowed  to  use  river  pebbles 


Fig.  11 — Waterproofing  Over  Arches  and  Brick  Covering. 

for  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  structure.  These  were  well 
graded  in  size  from  '.i  in.  to  \%  in.  Crushed  stone  was  used 
for  the  New  Jersey  side  ranging  in  si/c  from  1'  4  in.  to  a  small 
percentage  of  dust,  being  the  run  of  the  crusher 

Concrete  scrfact.  aso  constriction-. 

In  constructing  the  piers  and  the  umbrella  sections  the  work 
was  so  arranged  as  always  to  stop  the  day's  work  at  the  inner 
edge  of  a  triangular  wooden  fillet  or  scoring,  IJ/j  in.  wide,  in 
order  to  hide  as  far  as  possible  any  irregularity  on  the  surface. 


at  the  exposed  corners  of  all  contraction  joints  and  on  all  salient 
corners. 

The  exposed  faces  of  the  concrete  throughout  the  structure 
were  spaded,  with  the  exception  of  the  railing  posts,  which  were 
bush-hammered.  The  spading  against  the  metal  lining  of  the 
forms  produced  a  very  smooth  and  uniform  surface.  The  speci- 
fications called  for  a  granolithic  finish  throughout,  to  be  scrubbed 
and  washed,  exposing  the  grit,  or  to  be  bush-hammered  if  the 
contractor  so  desired.  The  change  in  the  specifications  to  a 
Spaded  face  was  granted  at  the  solicitation  of  the  contractor, 
who  agreed  to  give  a  finish  equal  to  the  granolithic  finish  in 
appearance  and  uniformity  of  color  and  surface. 

In  building  the  umbrella  sections  they  wen  .irri.il  up  in  see 
tions  corresponding  to  one  or  more  of  the  face  scorings.  The 
.irch  ring  was  divided  into  six  large  sections  or  voussoirs,  three 
on  cither  side  of  the  key  and  the  key  section,  which  was  about 
two  ft.  wide  Two  opposite  sections  amounted  in  contents  to 
about  10  hours  run  of  the  mixing  plant.  Corresponding  with 
the  joints  between  the  ring  sections,  were  vertical  joints  through 
the  spandrel  walls  extending  through  the  coping,  providing  weak 
joints  in  case  of  any  tendency  to  open  up  on  account  of  shrinkage 
or  temperature  changes.  Tongucd  and  grooved  joints  were  used 
in  every  case.  In  order  to  prevent  the  bonding  of  one  section 
with  another  anil  to  form  a  cushion  between  them,  corrugated 
asbestos  boards  were  placed  e,n  the  faces  of  the  joints.  In  the 
joint  at  the  junction  of  the  spandrels  and  pilasters  a  double 
thickness  of  boards  was  used. 

As  the  main  centers  were  designed  for  a  loading  equivalent 
to  a  thickness  of  the  showing  ring,  the  entire  ring  for  this  thick- 
ness was  first  completed  and  keyed  up,  after  which  the  haunching 
was  placed.  This  was  kept  2'A  ft.  back  from  the  showing  face, 
thus  bringing  the  extradosal  joint  between  the  spandrels  and 
arch  ring  at  the  top  of  the  projection  of  the  rings. 

The  skew  back  for  the  main  arch  ring  was  formed  by  the  radial 
line  passing  through  a  point  on  the  intrados.  15  ft.  measured 
horizontally  from  the  center  of  the  piers.  The  portion  of  the 
arch  below  this  skewback— called  the  umbrella— was  constructed 
as  a  part  of  the  pier.  The  sections  of  the  ring  were  built  in 
pairs  one  on  each  side  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  balance  the 
horizontal  thrust  on  the  centers.  They  were  ronstructcd  con- 
tinuously from  start  to  finish,  so  as  to  avoid  any  intermediate 
joints.  Fortunately  nothing  occurred  to  prevent  the  carrying  out 
of  this  method 

The  turning  of  the  arches  began  with  the  arch  adjacent  to  the 
center  pier  after  the  centers  for  four  arches  had  been  placed  in 
position.  The  first  two  voussoirs  cast  were  those  at  the  crown 
of  arch  7.  The  next  pair  placed  were  those  at  the  crown  of 
arch  <i  This  was  done  to  weight  down  the  centers  at  the  middle 
and  alv>  to  obtain  the  maximum  settlement  in  the  centers  at 
this  time.  In  arch  f>  it  was  done  to  add  weight  to  its  center 
that  it  might  better  take  any  horizontal  thrust  while  the  sections 
at  the  skewback  of  arch  7  were  being  placed.  This  rotation  was 
carried  through  the  construction  of  all  the  rings  The  haunch- 
ing was  not  placed  until  the  key  section  had  received  a  hard  set. 
The  centering  was  required  to  be  maintained  under  the  com- 
pleted arch  ring  for  at  least  30  days. 

In  framing  the  centers  they  were  given  an  additional  height 
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at  the  crown  of  about  l>i  in,  above  the  plan  height  to  allow  for 
;iny  compression  in  the  centers  and  in  anticipation  of  some  settle- 
ment after  they  were  struck.  Levels  were  taken  on  the  centers 
before  and  after  completing  the  crown  sections ;  on  completion 
of  the  haunch  blocks;  on  completion  of  the  key;  and  before  and 
after  striking  the  centers,  The  greatest  deflection  was  at  the 
time  of  completing  the  crown  sections,  which  ran  from  .05  to 
.13  ft.  In  the  first  cenfers  that  were  built  an  attempt  was  made 
to  obtain  the  additional  height  at  the  crown  by  manipulating  the 
wedges,  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory,  The  remaining  centers 
were  then  framed  so  as  to  give  the  required  1  in.  additional 
height  at  the  crown.  Most  of  the  arches  deflected  so  as  to  be 
about  Va,  in.  below  the  plan  elevation  at  the  crown  after  striking 
the  centers  and  four  were  \'\  in.  higher. 

The  spandrel  walls  were  completed  after  the  centers  were 
dropped.  On  account  of  the  liability  of  a  side  movement  in  the 
spandrel  walls  during  construction  the  coping  was  not  con- 
structed until  after  the  spandrels  for  each  arch  had  been  en- 
tirely completed  and  the  concrete  had  received  a  set.  The  posts 
for  the  railing  were  all  cast  in  place.  The  total  quantity  of 
concrete  of  all  kinds  in  the  bridge  is  34.670  cu.  yd.,  made  up  of 
the  following  materials,  viz.: 

Cement   42.J6J  bhl. 

Crushed  Mone  and  pebbles  37.172  ions 

Sand   21,954  ton* 

Imbedded  jtonc    2,558  tofts 

Steel  reinforcement   262.5  ton* 

The  total  area  of  surface  to  be  waterproofed  will  amount  to 
about  42.000  sq.  ft.  and  the  stone  spandrel  filling  will  amount 
to  about  7.500  tons.  There  were  used  for  construction  purposes 
about  1.400.000  ft.  b.  m  of  lumber,  800,000  ft.  of  which  was 
required  for  the  centering  of  the  arches 

The  construction  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  William  Hunter,  chief  engineer,  the 
writer  being  in  direct  charge. 


CONDITION    OF    SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 


The  following  data  as  to  the  condition  of  safety  appliances  is 
taken  from  a  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
made  by  H.  \V.  Bclnap,  chief  inspector  of  safety  appliances.  It 
was  accompanied  by  several  tables  which  are  not  reproduced. 
One  of  them  showed  in  detail  a  statement  of  all  penalties,  ex- 
clusive of  costs,  which  have  been  collected  under  the  safety 
appliance,  hours  of  service  and  ash  pan  acts,  as  of  November  1, 
1912.  It  shows  that  a  total  of  $259,900  has  been  collected  from 
204  roads  for  violations  of  the  safety  appliance  law,  an  average 
of  $1,274  per  road.  For  violation  of  the  hours  of  service  law 
$40,921  has  been  collected  on  account  of  trainmen,  $11715  on 
account  of  telegraphers,  and  $500  because  of  failure  to  file  re- 
ports, For  violations  of  the  ash  pan  law  $3,400  has  been 
collected. 

The  following  extracts  arc  quoted  from  Mr.  Relnap's  report : 
In  submitting  the  data  showing  the  condition  of  safety  appliances 
in  general  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  defects  noted  as  to  freight 
equipment  and  locomotives  and  a  decrease  as  to  such  defects  in 
passenger  equipment  This  increase,  however,  with  respect  to 
freight  cars  ?nd  locomotives  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  report  for 
the  fiscal  vcar  ending  June  30,  1911,  comprehended  only  83 
classes  of  detects,  whereas  this  report  covers  inspections  made 
pursuant  to  the  commission's  order  of  March  1.1,  1911  and  in- 
cludes an  aggregate  classification  of  2-10,  or  an  increase  of  147 
different  kinds  of  defects.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  defects 
reported  as  to  passenger  cars  shows  a  high  desree  'if  efficiency 
in  the  maintenance  of  saictv  appliances  on  this  character  of 
equipment. 

The  number  of  defects  reported  on  freight  and  passenger  cars 
and  locomotives  is  73.45  per  thousand  inspected,  while  the  num- 
ber of  such  ears  and  K-onvvtives  found  to  be  defective  is  61.45 
per  thousand  inspected.  Defective  lock  blocks  represent  the 
majority  of  defea  ts  under  the  heading  "copiers  and  parts." 
there  being  !,993  such  defects  out  of  a  total  of  .1.000  coupler 


defects  reported.  The  uncoupling  chain  is  the  most  prolific  cause 
of  defects  to  uncoupling  mechanisms,  as  out  of  a  total  of  4,071 
defects  of  this  character  2,324  cover  defective  chains.  As  to  the 
16,442  defects  to  air  brakes,  9,774  such  defects  were  due  to  air 
brakes  being  "cut  out"  and  inoperative,  or  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  stenciled  date  to  indicate  that  the  cylinders  and  triple 
valves  had  been  cleaned  within  a  year.  Under  the  heading 
"handholds"'  a  total  of  3,917  defects  were  reported,  of  which 
2,409  were  missing  handholds.  The  most  numerous  of  the  de- 
fects to  running  hoards  consist  in  the  insecurity  of  the  running 
board  brace,  1.209  out  of  a  total  of  2,174  defects  to  running 
boards  being  of  this  character. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  out  of  a  total  of  4,965  de- 
fective hand  brakes  reported,  2,630  were  caused  by  the  cotter 
key  or  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  brake  shaft  being  missing.  The 
foregoing  instances  are  enumerated  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  defects  reported  comprehend  a 
comparatively  smalt  number  of  appliances,  and  it  is  believed  that 
if  the  railroad  repair  men  would  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
defects,  especially  those  just  indicated,  and  would  make  a  special 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  defects,  a  very  short  period 
of  time  would  suffice  to  bring  about  a  much  improved  condition 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  standard  coupler,  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  with  a  view  to  securing  a  coupler  which 
will  combine  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  number 
of  parts,  of  simple  construction  and  easily  repaired.  When  this 
committee  shall  have  designated  a  coupler,  if  the  carriers  will 
adopt  it  as  the  standard  coupler,  the  number  of  defects  to 
couplers  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Master  Car 
liuildcrs'  Association  is  to  be  commended  for  its  action  in  this 
matter,  as  the  adoption  of  a  standard  coupler  will  tend  not  only 
to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  resulting  from  defective 
couplers,  but  should  ultimately  redound  to  the  material  advan- 
tage of  the  carriers  themselves  from  the  standpoint  of  econom- 
ical maintenance. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  commission  take  such  action  as 
will  require  the  carriers  to  report  semiannually  the  progress 
made  in  the  equipment  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  with  the 
new  standards.  From  information  thus  far  received  it  is  appar- 
ent that  unless  this  work  is  greatly  expedited  it  will  not  be 
completed  within  the  time  required  by  the  commission's  order. 

In  many  instances  our  inspectors  have  found  that  the  only  test 
made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  train  brakes  is  one  intended  to  show 
that  the  air  is  working  throughout  the  train  line.  Under  such  a 
system  of  inspection  the  train  crew  has  no  means  of  knowing 
the  actual  condition  of  the  air  brakes.  Such  practices  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned,  as  the  several  trains  on  any  railroad 
arc  not  independent  in  point  of  movement  and  safety,  but  are 
interdependent,  and  whatever  brings  delay  or  disaster  to  one 
train,  or  results  in  disabling  one  of  its  operatives,  impedes  the 
progress  and  imperils  the  safety  of  other  trains.  -Our  inspectors 
have  frequently  made  terminal  tests  which  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  operative  air  brakes  on  trains  about  to 
leave  their  terminals  was  less  than  the  percentage  required  by 
law.  Had  these  trains,  in  fact,  left  their  terminals  in  that  condi- 
tion, our  inspectors,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  file  evidence  of  such  violations  of  the 
law  for  prosecution,  However,  the  train  crews  being  present  at 
the  time  such  insjiections  were  made,  and  realizing  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  themselves  and  to  opposing  trains,  the  matter  was 
promptly  retried  to  the  officials  in  charge,  by  whom  the  neces- 
sary repairs  were  ordered.  In  such  instances  inspectors  have 
occ.ision.illy  lieen  charged  with  holding  the  train  and  causing 
dclav<.  lit  this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  inspec- 
tors always  make  their  terminal  tests  in  conjunction  with  the 
train  crews  .-.nd  at  the  same  time,  thereby  causing  no  direct  de- 
I.v.s,  mid  tliey  have  in  no  instance  held  a  train  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  make  the  test,  which  ordinarily  consumes  only  5  or 
10  minutes.  A  terminal  or  5tnnditiK  test  of  power  brakes  should 
Ik  made  on  all  trains  before  permitting  them  to  leave  their 
i  er  in  ilia's      This    method  of    inspection    cannot  be  too  highly 
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recommended  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of 
air  brakes. 

The  question  a*  to  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  handle  equipment 
defective  in  the  matter  of  safety  appliances  has  occasioned  more 
controversy  than  any  other  part  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1910.  This 
portion  of  the  law,  however,  will  receive  judicial  interpretation 
within  the  next  few  months,  as  a  number  of  cases  involving  the 
handling  of  chaincd-up  cars,  and  cars  with  defective  safety  ap- 
pliances hauled  out  of  repair  points  for  the  purpose  of  repairs 
have  been  tiled  for  prosecution  in  the  several  judicial  districts. 

The  impression  seems  to  obtain  very  generally  that  inspectors 
have  the  authority  to  shop  cars  if  they  should  find  that  any  of 
their  safety  appliances  are  defective.  This  is  an  error,  and  is 
without  foundation,  as  none  of  our  inspectors  has  ever  ordered  a 
car  to  be  taken  out  of  service,  regardless  of  the  number  or  the 
serious  nature  of  its  defect*.  The  law  merely  authorizes  in- 
spector* to  make  inspections  and  to  file  evidence  with  the  com- 
mission of  any  violations  of  the  law  with  come  within  their  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  appliances  covered  by  our  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion, the  splendid  showing  made  by  the  majority  of  the  railroads 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  valuable  safeguards  is  truly 
gratifying. 

DEPUTY  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSIONERS PROPOSED. 

T.  J.  Norton,  general  attorney  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Traffic  World,  advocates  the  creation 
of  deputy  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  to  hold  hearings 
in  various  places  throughout  the  country,  to  relieve  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  many  of  the  details  for  which  it 
is  now  responsible,  and  to  hear  minor  cases  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  commission    Mr.  Norton's  letter  is  as  follows: 

"While  so  many  others  are  expressing  their  views  as  to  how 
the  burden  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  be 
lightened,  I  should  like  to  offer  an  opinion  based  upon  many 
years  of  practice  before  that  body.  I  do  this  because  I  think 
some  of  the  plans  suggested  would  needlessly  unsettle  conditions 
which  have  grown  stable  and  which  should  not  be  disturbed. 
When  a  practice  has  become  settled  and  well  understood  by  all 
concerned  it  is  not  wise,  just  because  some  little  alteration  may 
be  necessary,  to  change  it  fundamentally,  any  more  than  we 
should  pull  a  house  to  pieces  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  cut 
a  new  window  or  to  make  some  other  change  suggested  by  trial. 

"My  idea  is  that  by  one  short  paragraph  of  amendment  to 
the  interstate  commerce  law  all  that  is  now  lacking  in  a  well- 
ordered  and  well-tried  system  can  be  provided. 

"No  one  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  pressing  need 
of  giving  relief  to  that  body.  It  has  to  look  after  the  details 
of  many  informal  cases  in  which  important  contentions  are  dis- 
posed of  without  formal  trial.  It  makes  rulings  in  response 
to  almost  countless  inquiries  by  mail.  It  has  passed  up  to  it 
for  examination  the  enormous  trial  records  of  a  multitude  of 
cases.  In  addition  to  its  work  in  looking  after  litigated  busi- 
ness, it  is  required  by  Congress  to  give  effect  to  the  safety  ap- 
pliance laws,  to  investigate  and  keep  a  record  of  all  accidents, 
to  effectuate  the  medals  of  honor  act  for  the  recognition  of 
those  who  endanger  their  lives  in  saving  others  in  time  of  wreck 
or  disaster,  to  enforce  the  hours  of  service  law  and  the  ash 
pan  law,  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives, to  effectuate  the  boiler  inspection  act.  to  supervise  the 
charges  and  practices  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  river  ship 
canal,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Congress  in  the  supervision 
of  traffic  through  the  Panama  canal,  and  finally,  to  supervise  the 
classifications  and  rates  under  the  act  establishing  a  parcel  post. 

'Clearly  that  is  as  much  as  one  body  should  be  called  upon 
to  do.  if  not  more  than  it  can  handle 

"Those  administrative  matters  render  it  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  Rive  the  time  and  reflection  to  important  litigated 


cases  which  it  would  give  to  them  in  other  circumstances  and 
which  they  certainly  should  have.  In  addition  to  this  the  com- 
missioners would  like  to  try  more  cases  than  they  do  instead 
of  assigning  them  to  examiners.  Assuredly  the  litigants  would 
be  greatly  pleased  to  have  more  of  the  larger  cases  tried  by  the 
commissioners  themselves. 

"Another  thing  taking  the  time  of  the  commission  is  the 
oral  arguments  of  cases,  which  now  occupy  something  like  one- 
half  of  each  month.  Formerly  oral  arguments  were  few;  but  it 
is  now  believed  by  both  the  commissioners  and  the  parties  that, 
in  view  of  the  congestion  described,  the  best  presentation  of  the 
subject  calls  for  oral  argument,  for  otherwise  some  of  the  com- 
missioners might  not  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  case. 
There  arc  general  conferences  several  days  each  month,  and 
there  arc  also  numerous  special  conferences.    How  give  relief? 

"J-et  Congress  create  deputy  commissioners  to  sit  through- 
out the  country  somewhat  as  district  judges  hold  court,  with 
authority  to  try  cases  and  decide  them  and  with  the  right  of 
the  losing  party,  if  he  believes  that  he  has  not  received  his  due, 
to  appeal  to  the  central  commission  at  Washington,  that  appeal 
to  be  based  on  exceptions  to  the  findings  of  the  deputy  com- 
missioner as  not  being  supported  by  the  evidence,  thus  giving  a 
trial  dt  novo  on  the  facts.  The  central  body  would  go  over  the 
record  as  criticized  by  the  appellant,  and  would  cither  affirm 
the  order  of  the  deputy  commissioner  or  else  enter  such  order 
as  it  might  deem  appropriate.  My  observation  has  been  that  the 
dissatisfaction  of  both  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  has  been 
with  respect  to  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  get  further 
hearing  on  the  facts.  Under  late  decisions  the  shipper  cannot 
go  up  from  the  commission  even  on  the  law.  Bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  alter  this  condition.  But  there  will 
not  be  any  law  to  speak  of  in  these  cases  after  there  has  been 
a  thoroughgoing  trial  on  controverted  facts.  An  important  case 
tried  by  a  competent  deputy  commissioner  and  then  reviewed 
by  the  central  commission  would  be  decided  as  nearly  right  as 
men  could  expect  to  have  a  case  of  disputed  facts  determined. 
Of  course  only  the  heaviest  cases  would  ever  go  above  the 
deputy  commissioner.  The  findings  of  the  deputy  commissioner 
who  heard  the  witnesses  would  be  very  suggestive  and  service- 
able to  the  central  commission,  and  the  commission  would  in 
all  probability  smooth  nut  many  irregularities  passed  up  by  the 
deputy  commissioner,  so  that  finally  we  should  have  the  best 
conclusion  that  could  be  expected. 

"Such  a  plan  would  not  only  remove  from  the  back  of  the 
commission  as  it  exists  now  a  great  part  of  the  enormous  work 
attendant  upon  litigation,  but  it  would  also  conduce  to  more 
thorough  trials,  which  means  more  satisfactory  work  to  all 
concerned,  to  the  commission  as  well  as  to  the  litigants. 

'"The  deputy  commissioners  should  be  well  paid.  The  salaries 
should  be  such  as  to  invite  thoroughly  competent  men  to  se«k 
the  places.  They  should  either  know  the  leading  rules  of  evi- 
dence or  else  the  commission  should  formulate  a  code  for  their 
guidance,  for  the  laxity  in  this  regard  has  become  intolerable 
and  grossly  expensive  to  the  parties.  Besides,  the  late  decisions 
governing  the  review  of  evidence  by  the  courts  makes  neces- 
sary a  reasonably  close  adherence  to  the  law  of  evidence.  In 
some  traffic  centers  more  than  one  deputy  commissioner  would 
be  required.  Chicago  might  need  two  or  three.  Just  how  many 
would  be  necessary  and  where  they  should  best  be  stationed 
would  be  determined  shortly  by  experience. 

"This  improvement  could  be  provided  for  by  a  single  short 
paragraph  and  without  any  change  in  the  substantive  law  as 
%it  stands  today.  Let  the  president  or  the  commission  appoint 
the  deputy  commissioners  for  a  statutory  term  and  let  them 
be  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission  to  duty  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  may  be  needed.  We  shall  then 
have  better  trials,  an  opportunity  for  review,  which  is  now  prac- 
tically denied  to  both  shippers  and  carriers,  the  benefit  in  the 
more  important  cases  of  the  more  thorough  consideration  of  the 
central  body,  and  altogether  a  disposition  of  this  business  with 
a  care  more  nearly  commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the 
litigants  and  to  the  country  " 
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All  System*  Properly  Administered,  Are  Equally  Effective— 
The  Time   Element  le  All-Important   Under  Any  8yatem. 

By  B.  B.  Milne*. 


Frequent  argument  that  there  exists  such  a  great  difference 
in  the  efficacy  of  various  wage  payment  systems  as  factors  in 
efficient  management,  warrants  the  following,  which  has  been 
written  with  the  idea  that  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the 
very  simple  relations  which  exist  between  the  basic  elements 
concerned  in  the  various  systems  of  labor  payment  and  which 
can  so  readily  lie  obtained,  will  show:  (1)  that  the  selection  of 
the  type  of  wage  system  is  not  so  vital  as  very  popularly  sup- 
posed and  argued;  (2)  that  under  uniformly  cflicicnt  administra- 
tion the  differences  between  them  are  nii>rr  largely  imaginary  than 
real;  (3)  that,  under  any  system  of  labor  payment,  efficient  man- 
agement  and  administration  involves  constant  attention  to  im- 
portant elements  common  to  any  of  the  many  systems 

In  the  consideration  of  labor  costs  three  elements  arc  fundamental 
and  inter  dependent;  namely,  the  labor  cost  of  production  per 
operation  (identical  with  the  workman's  earnings  per  operation); 
the  rate  of  the  workman's  earnings  per  hour,  and  the  time 
consumed  per  operation.  These  wiH  hereafter  be  referred  to  at 
"Cost."  "Rate"  and  "Time."  respectively.  The  time  consumed 
per  operation  should  be  understood  as  that  of,  not  the  unusually 
skillful  and  rapid  workman,  nor  the  one  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
skill  and  speed  who  is  qualified  to  satisfactorily  perform  the 
bat  of  an  average  workman  who  occupies  a 


7,'mt  <  Conjunct  r\r  Opera  tmn-M<H,r9)_ 
Chart  I. 

between  these  two  extremes.  The  relations  existing  between  the 
elements,  cost,  rate  and  time,  are  expressed  algebraically  by  the 
following  equation: 

Cent  B  Time  X  Rate 

so  simple  in  appliea!i"ti  that,  having  given  any  two,  few  work- 
men are  unable  to  determine  the  desired  third.  The  same  re- 
lati.ns  may  be  represented  advantageously  by  Chart  I.  which 
geometrically  interprets  the  equation: 

Cot 


Rate  B 


Time 


obtained  from  the  first  equation  by  transposition  and  division 
of  both  its  members  by  "T  ime." 

Within  the  range  of  values  exhibited  by  the  three  scales,  having 
given  any  two  of  the  elements  (Cost,  Time  and  Ralc^,  the  third 
may  be  immediately  found  therefrom.  For  example,  a  work- 
man's rate  of  earnings  per  hour  may  be  immediately  determined 
as  25  cents,  when  he  has  earned  $1.50  in  six  hours,  by  locating 
the  [K.int  of  intersection  a  of  the  lines  representing  the  given 
est  and  time  and  following  the  rate  line  from  this  common 


point  of  intersection  to  the  rate  scale  at  b  where  the  desired  rate 
will  be  indicated  as  25  cents  per  hour.  Similar  charts  for  any 
range  of  cost,  time  and  rate  values  may,  of  course,  be  easily 
constructed. 

In  order  to  be  more  specific,  throughout  the  following  dis- 
cussion, we  will  assume  an  operation,  the  "satisfactory  perform- 
ance" of  which  requires  ten  hours  of  time,  and  for  which  the 
"commensurate  rate"  is  30  cents  per  hour  as  shown  by  Chart  2. 
The  following  graphical  statement  defines  the  relative  meanings 
attached  to  the  terms  satisfactory  performance,  skill  and  energv. 
etc  : 

The 

;  A  T I SF  ACTOR  Y  I'KR  FUR  M  AN  I  K 
of  any  operation 
I 

(f'texribeil  by  and  Virgin*  with  raan.igr(»  or  ! 

requires  the  e*ercUe  of  the  rrqumte  amount  of 


SKII.I.  AND  ENERuY 


(1;  For  a  definite  ler.gth  of 


(2)  The  exercise  of  which  .kill  and 
da  a  enmmen 


TIME. 


RATE, 


The  producl  of  which  Time  and  Rale 
determine!  the  equitable 

»r  ihman's  earning  or  emploTcr'*  l»boi 
COST. 

The  day  work  wage  line  of  Chart  3  is  the  locus  of  all  points 
on  the  chart  representing  the  relations  existing  between  time, 
cost  and  rate,  under  the  day  work  system.  Note  that  the  Cost 
tpcr  operation  to  the  employer)  rises  and  falls  with  increases 
and  decreases  in  time  (consumed  per  operation)  and  that  the 
(employees)  rate  (of  earnings  per  hour)  remains  constant  at 
30  cents  an  hour  for  all  values  of  cost  and  time 

The  employer  was  opposed  in  stimulating  his  employees  to  the 
point  of  satisfactory  performance  by  the  ordinary  worker's  tend- 
ency to  do  no  more  than  actually  required  of  him.  This  tendency 
was  aggravated  under  the  day  work  system  by  the  fact  that  the 
employee  does  nol  participate  in  the  profits  accruing  from  in- 
creased output  as  evidenced  by  the  uniformity  in  the  employee's 
rate  of  earnings  per  hour.  The  employer  therefore  conceived 
the  idea  of  paying  for  labor  by  the  piece,  expecting  therefrom 
a  considerable  reduction  in  his  labor  costs,  which  he  may  have 
thought  or  known  were  high  and.  at  the  same  time,  relief  from 
having  to  so  closely  supervise  his  workmen  in  order  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  performance 

The  piece-work  wage  line  of  Chart  4  is  the  locus  of  all  points 
in  the  chart  representing  the  relations  existing  between  time, 
cost  and  rate  under  the  piece-work  system.  Note  that  the  cost 
per  operation  to  the  employer  remains  constant  at  all  values  of 
the  employee's  rate  of  earnings  per  hour  and  time  consumed  per 
operation,  and  that  the  employee's  rate  rises  and  falls  with  de- 
creases and  increases  with  the  time  consumed  per  operation. 

The  labor  cost  per  operation  to  the  employer  is  uniform,  and 
all  profits  accruing  from  increased  output  revert  to  the  employee. 
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being  reflected  by  variations  in  his  rate  of  earnings  which  follow 
directly  the  increases  or  decreases  in  output.  The  employer  was 
not  disappointed  in  what  piece-work  actually  did  for  htm,  and 
was  largely  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  crowding  workmen  be- 
cause of  their  being  now  personally  interested  in  their  own  output. 
We  would  actually  expect  that  the  output  of  the  workmen  should 
now  have  been  limited  only  by  their  capacity,  but  condition*  soon 
developed  which  materially  affected  the  actual  output  of  piece- 
workers ami  necessitate  qualification  of  the  statement  that  the 
piece-work  system  has  been  satisfactory.    These  apparently  un- 


Chart  2. 


may  be  so  low  that  it  will  not  pay  a  satisfactory  wage,  that  is, 
commensurate  with  the  skill  and  energy  which  must  be  exercised 
to  satisfactorily  perform  the  operation.  However,  very  early 
in  his  piece-work  experience  the  workman  learns  that,  by  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  rate  of  earnings,  i.  e„  the  "commensurate  rate," 
he  exposes  and  demonstrates  the  equity  of  a  lower  piece-work 
price  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  his  personal  interest,  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  as  high  a  wage  as  possible  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  exenion,  to  guard  and  protect  bis  piece-work  price  from  any 
cutting  readjustments,  by  limiting  his  output  to  that  which  will. 


3  4  s  6  7  a  a  to  ii  is  .-3  m  is  m  n 

7.-rr,e  (Co*i„™d  fltr  Optra  fron  -  Hours). 

Chart  4. 


foreseen  factors  affecting  the  output  have  been  two.  namely,  (1) 
the  decreasing  amount  of  effort  which  workmen  will  exercise  as 
their  rate  of  earnings  increase  (in  accordance  with  the  economic 
law  of  decreasing  returns  under  which,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  has  been  expended  and  a  corresponding  compensation 
earned,  the  workman's  desire  to  earn  decreases  at  a  rate  varying 
with  the  personal  characteristics  and  the  needs  of  the  individual)  ; 
and  (2)  the  possibility  of  readjustment  or  cut  in  the  piece-work 
price  as  the  result  of  high  earnings.  The  workmen  soon  learn 
by  experience  or  arc  taught  by  their  fellows  that  this  readjust- 


at  the  prices  quoted,  pay  him  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  skill 
and  energy  which  he  is  expected  to  exercise. 

The  difference  between  Charts  5  and  6  is  that  the  zig/ag  line 
a  b  a'  b'  a"  b"  of  Chart  6.  interprets  the  performance  of  ex- 
perienced piece-workers  who  so  limit  their  output  that  their  earn- 
ings at  no  lime  exceed  the  commensurate  rate. 

The  difficulties  outlined  as  having  been  experienced  with  piece- 
work operation  and  having  made  of  it  "high  priced  day  work." 
arc  ultimately  most  largely  dependent  upon  inability  or  failure  to 
locate  accurately  the  time  actually  required  for  satisfactory  pcr- 


2  3  4  S  t   7  S  9  10  II  12  13  14  IS  *  17  M  19  20 
7>'mt  (Corttvmrd  r\r  Optra V«v>  ■  rburs). 

Chart  3. 
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Chart  5. 


mcnt  of  a  piece-work  price  is  apt  to  follow  ary 
that  a  lower  price  will  still  permit  the  earning  of  wages  much 
above  that  usually  paid  similar  labor. 

The  rigzag  line  of  Chart  5,  a  b  a'  b'  a"  b"  shows  graphically 
the  usual  history  of  piece-work  operation  where  the  prices  origi- 
nally quoted  were  too  high,  and  have  resulted  in  earnings  higher 
than  those  commensurate  with  the  skill  and  energy  required 
for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  operations,  Successive 
demonstration  of  that  fact  has  resulted  in  piece-work  price 
adjustments  (reductions)  at  points  b  and  b'  until  the  final  price 


fornunce  and  to  use  it  and  the  commensurate  rate  as  the  basis 
of  the  piece-work  price  originally  quoted. 

Any  system  of  labor  payment  should  be  based  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  an  honest  wage  for  honest  performance,  and  a  definite 
understanding  should  exist  between  employee  and  employer  that 
the  employer  expects  the  skill  and  energy  required  for  the  satis- 
factory performance  to  he  honestly  exercised.  For  this  he 
expects  to  pay  a  commensurate  rate  of  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employee  will  certainly  expect  to  receive  the  com- 
mensurate rate  for  satisfactory  performance  regardless  of  the 
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system  of  labor  payment  under  which  the  work  may  happen  to 
be  performed.  Consistent  with  this  a  satisfactory  piece-work 
price  (Cost)  must  equal  the  product  of  Time  (actually  re- 
quired for  satisfactory  performance)  and  Rate  (commen- 
surate with  the  degree  of  skill  and  energy  required  for  satisfac- 
tory performance),  anil  it  should  be  definitely  understood  tliat 
changes  in  piece-work  prices  can  only  be  justified  by.  and  must 
be  expected  to  follow,  changes  in  cither  or  both  of  the  co-ordinate 
component  elements,  i.  e.,  time  (a  function  of  methods  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  operations  arc  performed)  and  rate. 


output  are  assumed,  the  employer's  cost  remaining  constant. 
Under  no  system  of  labor  payment  docs  cost  per  unit  of  output 
regularly  increase  with  increases  in  output  or  decrease  with 
decreases  in  output;  likewise,  under  no  system  docs  rate  decrease 
with  increases  in  output  or  increase  with  decreases  in  output. 
The  piece-work  and  day  work  systems  represent  then  extremes 
of  liberality  and  exactitude  toward  the  employee  at  his  varying 
rates  of  output;  in  other  words,  no  system  is  more  liberal  to  the 
employee  where  output  is  high,  or  more  exacting  where  output 
is  low,  than  piece-work  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  system  is 


I   i  3  4  St  7  6  9K>il!ti3WiS*r?l8t9lO 
Time  f  Consumed  far  Operar/on- Hours)- 

Chart  6. 
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Time  (Consumed  far  Opera tion- 

Chart  8. 


Such  understandings  and  methods  of  procedure  consistent 
therewith  should  more  marly  bring  for  the  piece  work  system 
that  which  was  expected  of  it,  viz.  :  (1)  a  lower  labor  cost,  (2) 
an  output  limited  more  nearly  entirely  by  the  employee's  in- 
dividual capacity,  and  for  him,  (3),  a  rate  of  earnings  propor- 
tional to  his  output  and  considerably  higher  than  paid  under  the 
day  work  system  as  usually  administered. 

Chart  7  shows  clearly  the  relations  existing  between  the  piece 
and  day  work  systems  when  the  conditions  referred  to  have  been 
fulr-lled,  the  shaded  portions  of  the  chart  representing  the  labor 


more  liberal  to  the  employee  where  output  is  low  or  more 
exacting  where  output  is  high  than  day  work. 

Between  the  two  extremes  represented  by  day  and  piece-work, 
there  are  many  systems,  premium,  bonus,  profit  sharing,  etc.. 
which  may  be  generally  classed  as  "divisional"  because  of  being, 
in  a  way,  compromises  under  which  the  labor  savings  and  losses 
resulting  from  increased  or  decreased  output  are  divided  between 
the  employer  and  employee.  They  were  suggested  largely  be- 
cause of  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  from  piece-work  opera- 
tion, and,  though  the  introduction  of  the  divisional  systems 


/  i  }  4  s.t  ?  s  9  m  ii  it  a  #  is  i4  17  it  ate 

Time  iConmmed rtr  Opera  fvn- hours). 
Chart  7. 
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Time  ( Consumed  Per  ppero/nan-Mx/rs). 

Chart  9. 


savings  and  losses  accruing  from  increasing  or  decreasing  output 
above  or  below  th.it  n  pr- '■srnti-d  by  satisfactory  performance 
Note  that,  for  time  corresponding  to  satisfactory  performance 
under  either  piece-work  or  day  work,  cost  ami  rate  are  identical 
and  that,  under  the  day  work  system,  all  labor  savings  resulting 
from  increased  output  revert  to  the  employer  by  whom  all  labor 
losses  resulting  from  decreased  output  are  assumed  and  that  the 
employee's  rate  remains  constant,  while  under  the  piece-work 


system,  all  labor 


resulting  fr"m  increased  output  revert 


?J*. ..>>>,       HI.  ..u....^.,       ■  V  ......  ..'f,       •«•■,..       «>>..>  V  ......  U       ^-.(.|.u,       ■  »-.«-•« 

to  the  employee  by  whom  all  labor  losses  resulting  from  decreased 


did  not  in  itself  cure  the  difficulties  with  piece-work,  it  did 
immediately  relieve  somewhat  the  "thorn  in  the  side"  of  the 
employer  by  returning  to  him  a  portion  of  the  labor  savings 
which  were  usually  large  Their  introduction  has, 
almost  without  exception,  been  accompanied  by  better 
mcnt  which  would  have,  by  itself,  removed  some  of  the  basic 
difficulties  with  previous  day  or  piece-work  operation. 

Two  triangles  a  b  .>  c  d  arc  shown  on  Chart  8,  within  which 
the  performance  of  all  except  the  most  unusual  workman  will 
fall,  in  fact,  if  satisfactory  performance  is  well  determined  and 
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defined,  wc  may  safely  reduce  these  triangles  to  a'  b'  o  c'  d'  and 
say  that  these  two  small  triangles  contain  that  portion  of  the 
chart  within  which  all  our  operations  should  fall.  Since  the 
workman  must  be  paid  the  commensurate  rate  for  satisfactory 
performance,  regardless  of  the  system  of  wage  payment  under 
which  he  may  happen  to  work,  the  wage  lines  of  all  systems 
must  pass  through  the  point  o  and  lie  wholly  within  the  triangles 
referred  to,  which,  as  previously  slated,  bound  the  extremes 
of  liberality  and  exactitude  represented  by  the  piece  and  day 
work  systems.    It  now  becomes  apparent  that,  under  uniform 


Chart  10. 

degrees  of  management  efficiency  the  actual  differences  due  to 
variation  in  wage  systems  arc  relatively  small  and  that  the  large 
variation  in  the  efficiencies  of  operation  under  them  must  be  due 
to  variations  in  the  efficiency  of  methods  and  management  under 
which  they  are  administered. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  operation  under  the  piece-work 
and  all  other  systems,  including  day  work,  has  been  inability 
or  failure  to  locate  the  time  corresponding  to  or  actually  re- 
quired for  satisfactory  performance,  the  result  being  that  opera- 
tion lias,  instead  of  being  within  the  field  bounded  by  the 


Ti'rrte  ( Consumed  Ptr  Op* ration -Hours) 
Chart  11. 

triangles  referred  to  above  and  connected  at  the  common  point  o, 
been  within  the  triangles  connected  at  some  other  point  such  as 
O  or  O'  of  Chart  9,  the  location  of  which  is  based  on  a  time 
much  in  excess  of  that  actually  required  by  satisfactory  per- 
formance. Workmen  do  not  usually  co-operate  in  (and  fre- 
quently openly  oppose)  the  movement  of  the  respective  pairs 
of  triangles  and  points  corresponding  to  O  and  O'  to* their  proper 
position  at  o,  which  movement  is,  of  course,  made  through  some 
such  path  as  a  b  a'  b'  o"  b",  etc.,  of  Charts  5  and  6. 

The  equity  of  operation  from  the  standpoint  of  both  employee 
and  employer  is  therefore  largely  based  on  the  proper  determina- 


tion of  the  time  corresponding  to  satisfactory  performance  and 
of  the  commensurate  rate.  But  satisfactory  performance  varies 
with  the  personnel  of  the  management.  Various  managers  or 
managements  will  require  varying  degrees  of  output.  Yes,  but 
to  each  definition  of  satisfactory  performance  there  corresponds 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  energy  which  must  be  exercised 
for  a  certain  amount  of  time,  and  the  exercise  of  that  degree  of 
skill  and  energy  will  command  a  certain  rate.  Assume  that  such 
a  time  and  rate  be  that  represented  upon  Chart  10  by  time  and 
rate  lines  c  and  c.  A  less  time  represented  by  d'  will  command 
a  higher  rate  assumed  as  d,  likewise  time  represented  by  time 
line  c'  will  command  a  still  higher  rate  assumed  as  represented 
by  rate  line  e.  Greater  amounts  of  time  represented  by  time  lines 
b'  and  a'  will  command  correspondingly  lower  rates,  represented 
by  rate  lines  b  and  a.  According  to  assumptions  made,  the  line 
AB,  the  locus  of  points  at  which  time  lines  and  corresponding 
rate  lines  intersect,  is  the  horizontal  straight  cost  line  definitely 
located  by  intersection  of  any  time  line  and  its  corresponding 
rate  line. 

But  by  considering  conditions  represented  at  the  extended 
extremities  of  the  line  AB,  wc  will  readily  sec  that  if  the  line 
is  to  be  the  locus  of  points  at  which  time  lines  and  correspond- 
ing rate  lines  intersect,  each  extremity  will  be  above  and  farther 
and  farther  removed  from  the  straight  line  AB,  originally  con- 
sidered, as  wc  recede  from  the  time  corresponding  to  satisfactory 


Chart  12. 


performance.  Considering  the  right  extremity  extended,  by  con- 
tinuing the  lowering  of  the  rate,  wc  will  approach  at  a  rate  which 
does  not  command  the  exercise  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill 
and  energy  to  ever  satisfactorily  perform  the  operation  in  ques- 
tion. Under  such  conditions  the  time  and  cost  both  approach 
infinity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wc  continue  lowering  the  time, 
we  approach  a  time  within  which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfac- 
torily perform  the  operation.  If  it  is  possible,  however,  to  satis- 
factorily perform  the  operation  in  the  reduced  time,  an  amount 
of  skill  and  energy  will  be  required,  commanding  a  rate  much 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  resulting  reduction  in  time. 

The  extremities  of  the  locus  considered  are,  therefore,  removed 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  time  axis  and  the  locus  itself  is  not 
the  straight  line  AB,  but  a  convex  downward  curve  which  may 
be  represented  by  A'  B '.  That  portion  of  this  curve  which 
represents  actual  operating  conditions  lies,  or  should  lie,  within 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  chart,  as  that  shown  bounded 
by  an  ellipse,  and  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  straight  line 
AB  originally  considered.  We  may  legitimately  assume  then 
that  within  the  field  covered  by  actual  operation  and  practice,  a 
single  piece-work  price  may  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of, 
and  is  equitable  (that  is,  will  pay  a  wage  commensurate  to  the 
skill  and  energy  actually  exercised)  for  any  of  the  various  outputs 
developed  by  various  workmen  who  may  be  engaged  upon  the 
operation. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  output 
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(time>  and  a  corresponding  commensurate  rate  under  which 
cost  (equitable  piece-work  price)  will  be  a  minimum;  and  one 
of  the  problems  of  management  is  to  locate  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  time  and  rate  resulting  in  minimum  cost  and  to  so  balance 
the  classes  of  forces  used  with  the  operations  to  be  performed, 
that  they  may  be  perfumed  at  a  minimum  cost  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  workmen  by  reason  of  their  having  received,  "a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work."  This  means  plainly  that 
forty-live  rent  labor  should  not  be  used  upon  twenty  cent  work. 

Under  piece -work  operation,  the  problem  as  actually  presented, 
is,  having  given  a  workman  with  previously  fixed  rate  (com- 
mensurate with  his  skill,  enerKy,  experience  and  other  factors 
which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  his  value  to  the  service)  and 
operating  conditions,  to  establish  a  piece-work  price.  The  em- 
ployer must  retain  a  responsibility  for  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  operations  are  performed  and  must  re- 
quire the  operator  (1)  to  perform  the  operation  according  to 
prescribed  methods  and  (2)  to  actually  exercise  an  amount  of 
skill  and  energy  commensurate  with  his  rate,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  together  with  the  determined  time,  a  piece-work  price 
will  be  subsequently  established 

While  the  complimentary  times  and  rates  actually  selected  as 
bases  for  the  piece-work  price  determination  must  be  consistent 
and  correspond  one  with  the  other,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
rates  and  corresponding  times  used  in  establishing  piece-work 
prices  for  the  same  operation,  he  the  same  in  different  shops 
or  even  in  the  same  shop.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  is  a  rate  and  corresponding  time  at  which  the  cost 
will  be  a  minimum  located  by  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve  A'  B' 
of  Chart  10 

Referring  to  Chart  11.  for  example,  the  higher  time  A  is 
represented  as  corresponding  t"  the  lower  rate  A'  and  locating 
an  equitable  cost  or  piece-work  price  A".  In  like  manner  a 
lower  time  //,  and  a  corresponding  higher  rate  Incites  a  cost 
or  piece-work  price  /<"',  and  a  slill  lower  time  C.  with  the  corre- 
sponding higher  rate  C,  locates  also  a  cost  or  piece-work  price 
C"  coincident  with  that  located  as  A".  The  difference,  however, 
between  either  .)"  or  C"  and  B"  appears  to  lie  practically 
negligible.  We  have  here  presented  in  A.  B  and  C  and  A'  P' 
and  C  three  of  many  complementary  times  and  rates  determin- 
ing practically  the  same  cost  or  piece-work  price,  and  the  <|iicstion 
of  which  of  these  should,  or  can,  with  best  advantage,  be  used 
very  naturally  arises. 

Concretely  put.  a  30  cent  man  may  perform  an  operation  satis- 
factorily in  ten  hours,  a  43  cent  man  should  perform  the  opera- 
tion in  less  time  or  about  seven  hours,  while  a  25  cent  man  will 
probably  consume  twelve  hours.  The  cost  of  the  operation,  the 
equitable  piece-work  price,  will  in  cither  case  be  three  dollars. 

The  time  consumed  in  the  satisfactory  performance  of  an 
operation  under  given  conditions,  ten,  eight  or  twelve  hours,  can 
only  be  determined  from  a  direct  or  indirect  time-study;  a  very 
elastic  term  cohering  all  degrees  of  precision  and  exactitude,  from 
that  involved  in  gathering  the  information  upon  which  to  base 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  a  day  workman  to 
mow  a  lawn,  to  that  referred  to  by  some  as  of  the  "blood- 
drawing  type,"  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  working 
schedules  in  some  trades  and  shops  which  re-quires  the  most 
minute  stop-watch  data.  Workmen  object  to  the  Utter,  especially 
until  such  time  as  all  conditions  of  shop  operation  have  been 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  prevision  somewhere  nearly  consistent 
therewith. 

In  most  piece-work  shops  there  are  two  actually  existent  or 
implied  rates  on«-  the  regular  day  rate,  used  when  a  workman 
is  working  under  the  day  work  system,  and  another  a  piece-work 
rate,  which  it  is  expected  the  workman  will  earn  when  working 
on  a  piecr-wiirk  basis.  The  latter  is  most  frequently  used  as 
the  I  .a  sis  of  establishing  piece-work  prices  anil  is  usually  25  per 
crv.t  to  .V"  per  cent,  higher  than  the  former.  The  usual  practice 
under  which  p!eee-w-rk  prices  are  established  by  the  use  of  the 
latter  high  rate,  nm  s  tates  a  eV-cr  timr-stude  af.d  the  use  of 
the  lower  lime  e-or  re-ponding  to  a  per  :'■  nuance  <  oimni  risiirute 


with  the  higher  rate.  It  is  thought,  however,  that,  because  the 
more  minute  and  close  the  time-studies  are  made,  the  more 
objectionable  they  become  to  workmen,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
lower  (day)  rate  and  the  correspondingly  higher  time  for  the 
basis  of  prices,  w  ith  the  understanding,  that  while  the  operations 
of  workmen  arc  under  observation  for  the  collection  of  data  to 
be  used  in  establishing  a  piece-work  price,  they  will  be  expected 
to  exercise  an  amount  of  skill  and  energy  commensurate  with 
the  lower  (day)  rates  which  arc  to  he  combined,  with  the  corre- 
spondingly high  times  determined  By  means  of  the  observations 
made,  in  the  formation  of  the  piece-work  price. 

Special  objection  should  be  expected  when  for  one  reason  or 
ane>thcr  the  degree  of  skill  and  energy  required  by  the  pace  set 
under  the  time-stud)  exceeds  that  for  which  rates  (those  upon 
which  piece-work  prices  arc  based)  arc  commensurate;  in  other 
words,  by  reference  to  Chart  II  again,  the  combination  of  time  B 
and  rate  ./'  will  result  in  a  piece-work  price  B  A',  $2.50,  much 
low  er  than  either  A",  C"  or  B" ;  likewise  the  combination  of  time 
C  and  rate  h'  or  A'  will  result  in  a  piece-work  price  C  B\  $2.10. 
or  C"  A'.  $175,  both  oi  which  are  much  lower  than  the  practically 
identical  piece-work  prices  A",  C"  or  B",  originally  referred  to. 
The  results  of  any  attempt  to  get  $3,00  worth  of  work  done  for 
$2.50,  $2,10  or  $175  should  be  apparent. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that ; 

(1)  The  satisfactory  operation  of  piece-work  or  any  reward 
system  of  labor  payment  is  must  largely  dependent  upon  careful 
consideration  and  equitable  selection  of  the  co-ordinate  basic 
elements,  time  and  rate. 

(2)  The  selected  times  and  rates  must  mutually  correspond 

(3)  After  such  selection  the  differences  in  the  various  reward 
systems  are  of  minor  importance. 

(4)  Small  differences  actually  existing  are  most  favorable  to 
the  desirable  employee  and  least  favorable  to  the  slower  unde- 
sirable emple>yec  under  the  piece-work  system. 

Day-work,  the  original  system  of  labor  payment,  must  continue 
to  be  used  for  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  work  done,  and 
the  application  of  reward  systems  must  be  restricted  to  such 
operations  as  permit  of  convenient  and  accurate  measurement  of 
output,  which  is  more  or  less  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
workmen. 

The  non-use  of  a  reward  system  of  payment  does  not  obviate 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  time  clement  of  wage  payment  atten- 
tion ;  in  fact,  although  not  used  directly  in  the  determination  of 
wages,  .some  shops,  among  them  a  few  operated  by  railroads,  keep 
accurate  records  of  output  based  upon  time  elements  determined 
for  those  operations  to  which  reward  wage  payment  might  be 
applied,  which  arc  very  instrumental  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
shop  labor  efficiency.  It  is  unquestionably  more  difficult  to 
maintain  shop  efficiency  under  exclusively  day-work,  without  the 
co-operation  of  workmen  occasioned  by  reward  payment,  but 
it  is  being  done,  and  with  excellent  results,  with  the  assistance 
of  individual  output  records. 

We  desire,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  skill  and  energy  which  may  be  profitably  exercised 
upon  a  given  operation  is  Untiled  and  that  surplus  skill  and 
energy,  especially  the  former,  will  result  •  in  a  corresponding 
increase  in  output.  In  other  words,  instead  of  assuming  the 
very  gradually  rising  slope  shown  by  the  Charts  10  and  11.  for 
the  left  hand  portion  of  the  loci  e>f  the  intersection  of  corre- 
sponding times  ami  rates,  the  curve  will  rise  very  abruptly 
from  the  point  of  intersecting  time  and  rate  corresponding  to  and 
commensurate  with  the  maximum  amount  of  skill  and  energy 
which  can  be  profitably  exercised  upon,  or  is  required  by  opera- 
tion The  employment  of  higher  skilled  labor  upon  the  operation 
will  very  rapidly  increase  the  est.  with  very  slight  increase  in 
output  as  shown  by  Chart  12  The  curve  A'  B'  is  that  of  an 
Operation  the  satisfactory  performance  of  which  require*  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  energy  commanding  a  rate  of  about  30  cents 
an  hour,  at  which  rate  the  cost  will  he  approximately  $300  per 
operation  A  lnylu  r  rated  workman.  sa>  one  of  50  cents  per  hour 
instead  of  30  cuts   u>>ti  the  cruo  work  will  require  a  higher 
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piece-work  price,  say  of  approximately  $5.00  instead  of  $3.00, 
because  his  additional  skill  cannot  be  profitably  employed  upon 
the  operation  in  question.  So  it  is  that  piece-work  .prices  estab- 
lished arc  usually  those  which  will  pay  to  the  highest  rated  work- 
man who  may  be  profitably  employed  upon  the  operations  covered, 
a  wage  consistent  with  their  skill  and  experience.  The  result 
is  that  the  higher-priced  workmen,  employed  upon  lower-classed 
work,  must  receive  higher  piece-work  prices  to  enable  them  to 
make  wages  commensurate  with  their  skill  ami  at  the  same  time 
will  be  over-paid  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor  cost  of  the 
work  they  turn  out. 

The  dissatisfaction,  or  at  least,  the  confusion  which  frequently 
results,  under  the  piece-work  system,  from  workingmen  of 
varying  skill  and  experience  upon  the  same  operations  for  the 
same  piece-work  rate,  therefore,  .suggests  many  advantages  in  a 
separation  of  the  lime  and  rate  elements,  or  rather,  the  discon- 
tinuation of  their  combination  in  piece-work  price,  and  the  quota- 
tion of  the  time  element  only  (invariable  as  between  men  )  instead 
of  the  piece-work  price,  one  element  of  which  is  the  rate  which 
should  measure  the  workman's  value  (his  skill,  length  oi  service, 
etc.).  The  rate  clement  (workman's  rale)  should  remain  fixed 
for  any  workman  regardless  of  work  upon  which  he  may  be 
engaged  and  should  he  paid  him  for  a  fixed  amount  of  time  for 
each  satisfactorily  completed  operation.  It  is  believed  that  such 
separation  will  eventually  become  generally  adopted  (tho'igh 
probably  not  for  a  number  of  years). 

Summarizing  we  have  attempted  to  show  that : 

(1)  Time  is  the  all-important  clement  under  any  and  ill 
systems  of  labor  payment. 

(2)  Willi  proper  attention  to  the  time  element  and  otherwise 
efficient  administration,  the  difference*  between  the  various  svs- 
tems  of  wage  payment  arc  of  minor  importance. 

(3>  Piece-work,  with  its  advantages  over  other  reward  systems, 
in  simplicity,  minimum  accounting,  etc.,  should  be  used  where  a 
reward  system  of  payment  is  applicable 

(4)  Adjustments  of  methods,  as  arc  necessary  to  get  a  purely 
time  basis  hy  quotation  of  time  elements  instead  of  piece-work 
process,  should  be  considered  and  furthered  as  opportunity  offers. 


CHICAGO  &   NORTH   WESTERN  DEMON- 
STRATES SMOKE  ABATEMENT  DEVICE. 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  made  a  demonstration  run 
Tuesday,  April  15.  for  the  benefit  of  various  railway  officials 
and  press  representatives,  from  Chicago  to  Proviso,  testing  out 
a  device  for  smoke  abatement  on  locomotives,  recommended  to 
the  railways  about  Chicago  by  the  General  Managers'  Associ- 
ation. Some  months  ago  O.  Monnett.  smoke  inspector  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  called  the  attention  of  the  Genera!  Managers' 
Association  to  the  fact  that  there  were  wide  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  railroads  as  to  the  most  efficient  locomotive 
smoke  preventing  device— each  road  maintaining  that  the  de- 
vice* used  by  it  were  the  best. 

The  General  Managers'  Association  accordingly  appointed  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  mechanical 
departments  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
Chicago,  Burlington  5:  Quincy,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railways,  which  committee 
was  asked  to  make  comparative  and  efficiency  tests  of  the  scv- 
cral  smoke  preventing  devices  Extensive  tests  were  made  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  testing  plant  at  Altoona,  the  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  presented  before  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  at  its  June  convention.  In  brief,  it  was  found  that 
either  the  double  or  multiple  tip  blower  nozzles  should  be  used; 
that  the  grate  should  have  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  air  open- 
ing; lhat  sufficient  air  tubes  should  be  provided  above  the  lire, 
so  that  a  total  of  2.000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  could  be  sup- 
plied by  means  of  steam  jets,  the  nozzles  of  which  shall  be  lo- 
cated K.y;  in.  from  the  inside  ends  of  the  tubes;  that  the  brick 


arch  prevents  more  smoke  while  the  locomotive  is  running  than 
when  standing,  and  that  such  an  arch  gives  the  best  results 
when  fitted  light  up  against  the  flue  sheet;  that  there  is  advan- 
tage in  a  large  quick-opening  blower  valve. 

The  test  run  was  made  with  an  18  in.  x  24  in.  superheater 
6-wheel  switch  engine  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  above 
recommendations.  The  trip  out  to  Proviso  was  made  with  a 
train  of  about  1,000  tons  gross,  and  the  results  obtained  were 
considered  very  satisfactory  by  all  observers,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  smoke  thrown  from  the  stack  throughout  the  whole 
trip.  On  reaching  Proviso  some  severe  tests  were  made  on 
the  device.  It  was  cut  out  of  service  and  the  engine  was  al- 
lowed to  smoke  as  badly  as  possible,  then  when  being  put  into 
service  again  it  was  found  that  the  smoke  could  be  eliminated 
in  from  five  to  seven  seconds,  On  the  return  trip  a  trainload 
of  over  1,200  tons  was  hauled,  a  part  of  the  distance  being  up  a 
grade  of  32  ft.  per  mile,  no  objectionable  smoke  heing  emitted 
from  the  engine  at  any  time.  The  smoke  density  to  Proviso 
was  46  per  cent.,  and  from  Proviso  4.3  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  list  committee  the  Gen- 
eral Managers'  Association  appointed  a  standing  committee  con- 
s.sting  of  M.  K.  Barnum  (chairman!,  Illinois  Central;  H.  T 
Bcntlcy,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  E.  !•'.  Jones,  of  the 
'  Belt"  Railway.  This  committee  developed  the  plan  for  the 
"Railroad  Smoke  Inspectors'  Association  of  Chicago,"  wdiich 
was  organized  on  January  2,  1913.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  thorough  interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  between 
the  smoke  inspectors  employed  hy  the  various  Chicago  railroads, 
and  to  utilize  the  inspectors  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  lines 
by  requiring  them  to  report  cases  of  emissions  of  dense  smoke, 
whether  made  by  locomotives  of  their  own  company  or  by  those 
of  any  other  railway  coming  under  their  notice,  thus  bringing 
about  increased  efficiency  in  this  line  of  work. 

This  association  holds,  a  meeting  every  alternate  I'riday,  and 
the  co-operation  secured  in  this  manner  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  reducing  smoke  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  this  dis- 
tract. The  number  of  smoke  inspectors  on  Chicago  railroads 
has  been  increased  from  32  to  41,  making  the  number  of  loco- 
motives in  daily  operation  in  Chicago  per  inspector  employed, 
40  as  against  formerly  52.  The  chairman  of  this  association  is 
J.  H.  Lewis,  Chief  Smoke  Inspector  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
C.  \V  Corning,  Chief  Smoke  Inspector  of  the  C.  &  X.  W.  Ry., 
with  C.  P.  Hurnalle.  Chief  Smoke  Inspector  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F., 
as  the  secretary. 

The  railroad  smoke  conditions  in  Chicago  today  as  compared 
to  the  smoke  densities  in  other  cities  and  towns  where  no  smoke 
ordinance  is  in  effect  is  as  follows: 

Xafhvillr,  T.-..1  30  per  com. 

St.  I.uui*  40  per  cent. 

IV. n  in   Ml  per  cent. 

I  aSalle   ....30  |*'f  cent. 

llriut.  T<>vin  (T.ictgo   6  i*er  crnt. 

In  1910  the  smoke  density  of  down  town  Chicago  was  23  per 
cent.,  which  figure  represents  the  density  for  South  Chicago 
today  Intermediate  sections  of  the  city  show  a  density  of  12 
per  cent.,  showing  that  the  effort  of  supervision  in  the  down 
town  scL'ti.-m  hr:s  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  smoke  density 
to  a  point  which  was  thought  absolutely  impossible  two  or  three 
years  ago. 


Au.tciKAS  Railway.  Spain— It  is  said  that  this  line  will 
shortly  be  taken  over  by  the  Andalusian  Railways,  on  terms  of 
purchase  which  it  is  believed  are  very  favorable  to  the  former. 
The  line  runs  from  Algeciras,  the  Spanish  port  for  Gibraltar,  to 
Bobadilla,  the  junction  for  Malaga.  Granada  Seville  and  Cor- 
doba, and  its  acquisition  by  the  Andalusian  Company  will  give 
the  latter  practically  a  monopoly  of  traffic  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  entry  into  the  three 
important  ports  of  Cadiz.  Algeciras  and  Malaga 
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THE  INADEQUACY  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  PAY. 

Facts  Presented  Before  Congressional  Committee  by  W.  A. 
Worthington  Showing  Unfairness  of  Compensation  to  Railways. 


The  accompanying  charts  illustrating  graphically  the  tendency 
of  railway  mail  pay  in  comparison  with  the  other  expenditures 
and  receipts  of  the  post  office  department,  and  with  the  receipts 
from  other  classes  of  traffic  and  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
railways  during  recent  years  were  presented  by  W.  A.  Worth- 
ington. vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  a  hearing  in 
Washington  on  March  27,  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Postage  on  Second  Class  Mail  Matter  and  Compen- 
sation for  the  Transportation  of  Mails.  The  charts  were  sub- 
mitted incidentally  to  a  presentation  of  facts  regarding  railway 
mail  pay  which  Mr.  Worthington  made  on  behalf  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  percentage  of  total  postal  receipts  which 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  received  for  each  year 
from  1900  to  1911,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
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Fig.  1 — Percentage  of  Total  Postal  Receipts  Paid  to  the  Rail- 
roads and  Expended  for  Other  Purposes. 

postal  receipts  which  have  been  expended  for  other  purposes, 
as  shown  by  post  office  department  annual  reports.  In  looking 
over  the  operations  of  the  post  office  department  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  ten  years  from  1901  to  1911.  the  receipts 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  following  statement  shows 
what  a  small  percentage  of  this  large  increase  in  receipts  went  to 
the  railroads: 

Increase, 

191 t  Per 
1911.  1901.  orer  1901.  Cent. 

1126.248.630  II] 


.  »  J37.S.71.8  J3    $11 1,631, 193 


1'.   i  .  receipt*   

Posts!  expenditure*: 

T«  r.ilrosit*    *50.5*J.12J 

Other  inirtxxct    I8;,065.S03 

ToUI   $237. 648.926 

Surplus    I2J0.S97 

l»eficit   


I12.4MJM 

I09.6t>9.851 


J3 
142 


H22.094.0OS  106 


The  figures  show  that  out  of  the  total  postal  receipts  of 
$112,000,000  in  1°0I,  $38,000,000.  or  34  per  cent,  went  to  the 
railroads,  while  out  of  the  $126,000,000  increase  in  1911  over 
1901  only  $12,000,000,  or  less  than  10  per  cent.,  was  paid  to  the 


railroads.  As  the  volume  of  service  rendered  by  the  railroads 
in  hauling  tonnage  increased  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
receipts,  they  received  only  about  one-third  as  much  for  the 
added  traffic  since  1901,  as  they  received  on  the  total  traffic  of 
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Fig.  2 — Post  Office  Department  Statistics. 

ten  years  ago.  This  saving  to  the  government,  however,  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  post  office 
department  for  other  purposes,  which,  while  only  $77,000,000 
in  1901,  were  $187,000,000  in  1911.  In  other  words,  of  the  total 
postal  receipts  of  1901,  69  per  cent,  was  expended  for  purposes 
other  than  railroad  compensation,  while  of  the  increase  since 
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Fig.  3 — Statistics  of  Railway  Mail  Service  and  Other  Classes 
of  Traffic  Covering  All  Railroads. 
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1901,  amounting  to  $126,000,000.  #7  per  cent  was  expended  for  other  expenditures:  the  relative  service  rendered  by  the  rail- 
other  than  railroad  transportation.  roads  in  these  two  years  was  doubled  for  an  increase  of  only  a 

Fig.  2  shows  a  distribution  of  expenditures  of  the  post  office  little  more  than  one-third  in  compensation, 

department  for  the  years  1900  and  1911  as  between  railroad  and  Fig.  3  illustrates  graphically  for  the  years  1900,  1907  and 
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Fig.  4 — Trend  of  Revenue  from  Passenger  and  Freight  Trains  and  Operating  Cost  per  Train  Mile  for  Ail  Railroads,  Covering 

a  Period  of  Twenty  Years. 


Fig.  5— Relative  Revenue  per  Unit  of  Traffic  from  Malls. 


and  Freight  for  All  Railroads;  Year  1890  taken  a*  100. 
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1911  the  great  increase  in  receipts  of  the  post  office  department 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  total  railroad  revenue,  in  total 
operating  expenses,  anil  in  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads,  and  as 
compared  with  the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  railways' 
compensation  for  carrying  the  mail.  It  also  shows  per  1 .000 
passenger  train  miles  run  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Slates 
that  from  1S-00  to  1911  there  was  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  in 
mail  revenue,  compared  with  an  increase  of  31  per  cent,  in 
revenue  from  passengers,  45  per  cent,  in  revenue  from  freight, 
and  61  per  cent,  in  revenue  from  express.  During  the  same  time 
railway  operating  expenses  per  1,000  train  miles  increased  44 
I>er  cent. 

This  figure  strikingly  illustrates  the  slight  extent  to  which 
the  railways  have  shared  in  the  available  greater  revenue  of  the 
post  office  department  and  the  actual  decrease  in  payments  for 
carrying  mail  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  passenger  train 
service.  As  is  well  known,  railway  wages  are  very  much  higher 
than  formerly,  prices  of  material  have  advanced,  the  cost  of 
t.uilding  steel  mail  cars  and  operating  them  is  much  greater 
than  formerly,  yet  railway  mail  pay  per  unit  of  traffic  has  been 
very  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  in  the 
face  of  changes  in  industrial  conditions  that  should  have  in- 
creased it. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  railway 
freight  revenue,  passenger  train  revenue,  anil  railway  operating 
expenses  lad  taxes  per  train  mile  in  1895.  1900,  1905  and  1'10 
as  compared  with  1890.  The  statistics  show  there  is  little  fos 
the  railways  in  passenger  train  service  as  a  whole,  and  least 


Fig.  6 — Diagram   Showing   Loss   In   Mall   Revenue   to  Rail- 
roads by  Weighing  Mail  Quadrennially  Instead  of 
Annually  in  I.  C.  C.  Groups  7,  8.  9  and  10.* 


«.f  all  in  the  handling  of  the  mail.  This  chart  also  shows  that 
f..r  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  although  46.0  per  cent  of  the 
t'.tal  train  mileage  was  run  for  passenger  train  service,  only 
27.8  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  contributed  by  the  service 
rendered  by  passenger  trains. 

Fig.  5  shows  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  the  rela- 
tive revenues  per  unit  of  traffic  from  mails,  passengers  and 
freight  during  the  p;.-i  -'1  vcars,  the  yell  IWO  '■■>■■■.:  txkefl  .is 
unity  or  100  The  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
15  wars  in  railway  operating  expenses  a^  o  ,:ii-..ircd  with  the 

••It.  *t\*  7  iiU'hvV-*  Mxntini,  tVypminr.  No»th  .md  South  |tatu>t.i  and 
N.  i..  (irniitt  a  tacfiafcw  OolnTa.li>.  Kansas  Ml"mu>l.  Aikan-js  »t..i 

Ol.ljh'ittu.  f!l*»UB  9  ItvtiHtn  I. '••>!• i.sra.  Tixa«  and  Me«ic<>.  G:.mp  10 
i:»tn'l*s  Oregon,  WA'liiitKl"!'-,  Ittilm,  L'tah,  Nevada.  AriiMtta  and  California. 


pay  received  for  carrying  the  mails  is  graphically  illustrated. 
The  cost  of  operating  railways  per  train  mile  during  this  period 
increased  over  60  per  cent,  the  railway  revenue  per  passenger 
train  mile  increased  20  per  cent.,  the  passenger  earnings  per  pas- 
senger carried  one  mile  decreased  slightly,  and  the  railway  mail 
pay  per  ton  mile  of  mail  was  nearly  cut  in  two.  using  the  same 
divisor  throughout  the  period.  The  ton  mileage  rate  for  mails 
was  obtainable  up  to  and  including  1898  from  a  statement  of 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  in  1899  before  the  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  postal  service  In  order  to  secure  later  figures, 
ton  mileage  on  all  the  mail  routes  was  compiled  for  1905,  1907, 
1908  and  1911,  figures  for  other  years  being  approximated,  as 
the  decline  in  railway  mail  pay  under  the  automatic  operation 
of  the  law  is  fairly  uniform. 
Fig.  6  illustrates  graphically  the  fairness  of  the  railways'  re- 


Fig.  7— Annual  Gain  to  Government  and  Loss  to  the  Railroad* 
Since  1890  Through  Decreased  Mail  Pay  per  Ton  Mile 
Through  Automatic  Operation  of  the  Law  and  Be- 
cause of  Other  Reductions  by  Government 
Authority   Commencing   in  1907. 


quest  for  annual  instead  .of  quadrennial  weighing.  It  shows 
for  the  western  states  the  results  of  weighing  from  1878  to 
date,  the  heavy  line  indicating  the  actual  payments  and  the  dot- 
ted line  the  amounts  to  which  the  railways  believe  they  were 
fairly  entitled,  the  triangles  formed  between  the  heavy  lines 
and  dotted  line  representing  the  losses  to  the  railroads  through 
annual  weighing,  these  losses  being  expressed  in  figures  on  the 
chart.  The  growth  in  the  western  group  of  states  was  no  doubt 
greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  the 
chart  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  service  rendered  by  the  rail- 
roads for  which  they  contend  they  received  no  compensation 
«  hatever. 

lig.  7  illustr.itis  graphically  the  gain  to  the  government  and 
loss  to  the  railroads  by  years  since  18^0  through  decreased  mail 
pay  per  ton  mile  on  account  of  the  natural  or  automatic  oper- 
ation c.f  the  law  and  liecuusc  of  other  reductions  made  by  gov- 
ernmental authority  since  the  beginning  of  1907.  This  chart 
shows  that  the  amount  oi  these  reductions  for  the  17  years  from 
18",  to  1907,  inclusive,  was  $143,700,000.  while  for  the  four  years 
from  1908  to  1911.  inclusive,  it  was  $146,800,000,  or  a  total  for 
the  21  years  of  $*0,500,000.  These  figures  are  obtained  by  ap- 
plying the  average  rate  per  ton  mile  effective  in  1890  to  the 
trallic  handled  in  subsequent  years,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  so  obtained  and  the  actual  compensation  representing 
the  amotUM  saved  to  the  government  and  lost  to  the  railroads 
through  reduction  in  rates  per  ton  mile     It  also  demonstrates 
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that  the  government  was  sharing  quite  generously  in  reduced 
rates  through  the  automatic  operation  of  the  statute  without 
making  the  additional  reductions  by  governmental  authority 
commencing  in  1907,  when  it  is  considered  that  through  most 
of  this  period  the  railroads  were  contending  with  higher  oper- 
ating cost  per  traffic  unit  due  to  causes  beyond  their  control. 
It  further  demonstrates  that  the  present  law  has  been  a  most 
favorable  one  to  the  government,  having  secured  greater  reduc- 
tions for  carrying  mail  than  have  been  made  for  any  other  class 
of  railway  traffic. 

FIREMEN'S  ARBITRATION  AWARD. 

*  .   

The  award  of  the  arbitrators  between  the  eastern  railroads 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
was  tiled  April  23,  1913,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Erdman  act  will  take  effect  ten  days  later.  The  first  part  ot 
the  report  follows  in  part,  but  the  award  is  given  in  full. 

THE  ARBITRATOR'^  RtfoKT. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  1912,  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  through  its  duly  accredited 
officers,  in  support  of  the  demands  of  the  tiremen  and  hostlers 
presented  a  request  on  behalf  of  all  of  such  employees  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  and  for  sundry  improvements  of  the  rules 
controlling  their  conditions  of  service.  As  early  as  July  1,  a 
meeting  was  held  between  the  committee  representing  the  fire- 
men and  the  conference  committee  of  managers  of  the  railroads 
in  New  York,  and  subsequent  to  that  date  a  number  of  other 
similar  meetings  were  held,  and  much  correspondence  engaged 
in.  The  firemen  were  represented  in  these  conferences  by  W.  S. 
Carter,  president,  and  other  officers  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the 
railroads  were  represented  by  Elisha  Lee,  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee  of  managers,  and  other  gentlemen  associated 
with  him  on  the  committee. 

After  numerous  conferences  and  the  exchange  of  proposals,  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  were  unable  to  agree  and  jointly 
asked  Martin  A.  Knapp.  presiding  judge  of  the  United  States 
Commerce  Court,  and  Charles  P.  Neil],  commissioner  of  labor,  to 
mediate  the  differences  between  the  firemen  and  the  railroads  in 
pursuance  of  the  provision*  of  the  Erdman  act,  but  they  were 
unable  to  compose  the  differences,  and  the  entire  correspondence 
covering  the  negotiations  between  the  brotherhood  and  the  rail- 
roads, together  with  a  historical  statement  thereof,  was  published 
over  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  brotherhood  and  the 
question  of  a  strike  was  submitted  to  the  firemen  employed 
through  the  territory  covered  hy  the  railroads  party  to  the  con- 
troversy; a  strike  vote  was  taken,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
in  the  strike  vote  being  33,916,  of  which  32,918.  or  96.5  per  cent., 
were  cast  for  the  strike.  This  created  a  situation  full  of  serious 
possibilities,  not  only  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but 
in  a  much  wider  sense  to  the  general  public,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  equally  appreciated  by  the  representatives  of  the  brother- 
hood and  the  railroads. 

Immediately  following  the  counting  of  the  strike  vote  further 
conferences  were  held  between  the  conference  committee  of 
managers  and  the  brotherhood  representatives,  but  as  they  were 
still  unable  to  agree  upon  a  settlement,  the  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  invoked 
the  assistance  of  Martin  A.  Knapp.  presiding  judge  of  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court,  and  G.  \V.  W.  Hanger,  acting  com- 
missioner of  hib..r,  to  mediate  the  differences  between  the  firemen 
and  the  railroads,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  employees  (commonly  known  as  the  Erdman  act.  ap- 
proved June  1.  1 8l-*8 >  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Hanger  promptly 
responded  to  this  request  for  mediation.  Their  efforts  at 
mediation  did  not  accomplish  a  settlement  of  the  controversies, 
but  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  adjust  their 
differences  by  arbitration,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Erdman 
art. 

The  railroads  appointed  as  their  arbitrator  William  \V.  Atter- 
bury,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  brotherhood  ap- 


pointed as  its  arbitrator,  Albert  Phillips,  of  Sacramento.  Cal. 
The  two  arbitrators  thus  chosen,  having  failed  within  five  days 
after  their  first  meeting  for  that  purpose,  requested  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Court  and  the  acting  com- 
missioner of  labor  to  appoint  a  third  arbitrator.  William  L. 
Chambers,  of  Washington,  U.  C,  was  appointed  as  such  third 
arbitrator  on  March  3. 

The  board  of  arbitrators  appointed  as  above,  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel,  New  York,  on  Monday, 
March  10,  1913.  William  L.  Chambers  was  elected  chairman  and 
H.  S.  Milstead  was  appointed  temporary  secretary  and  subse- 
quently his  appointment  was  made  permanent  Sessions  of  pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  from 
March  10  to  and  including  the  fifth  day  of  April.  19)3. 

The  first  session  of  the  board  was  occupied  by  a  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  followed  by  an  opening  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  brotherhood  by  W.  S.  Carter,  its  president,  this 
being  followed  by  the  statement  of  Elisha  l  ee  on  behalf  of  the 
railroads.  Employees  from  many  different  lines  of  railroads 
throughout  the  territory  covered  by  them  were  called  on  behalf 
of  the  firemen,  and  in  connection  with  their  testimony  given  on 
the  stand,  some  fifty  odd  printed  exhibits  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Carter. 

The  railroads  called  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  witnesses  and 
tiled  a  large  number  of  exhibits.  It  is  probable  that  no  such 
elaborate  or  valuable  statistical  matter  was  ever  submitted  in  a 
similar  arbitration  before.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  hear- 
ings and  after  oral  arguments  covering  several  days,  printed 
briefs  were  filed  by  the  respective  parties,  which  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  board  in  reaching  its  conclusion. 

The  railroads  involved  in  this  concerted  arbitration  comprise 
practically  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  The 
trackage  of  these  railroads  is  approximately  70.000  miles  of  main 
line,  being  something  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  trackage 
of  the  Uniled  States.  These  railroads  represent  practically  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capitalization  for  all  railroads  in  the 
United  States;  they  carried  about  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
ton  miles  and  about  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  passenger  miles 
of  all  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

The  firemen  employed  on  these  railroads  number  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  31,000  for  the  year  1912.  and  the  wages  for  the  year 
1912  was  approximately  529,000.000.  These  figures  indicate,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  and  emphasis,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  controversies  sub- 
mitted for  the  arbitrament  of  this  board.  Reference  must  be 
had  to  the  three  printed  and  bound  volumes  of  evidence  taken 
on  the  stand,  comprising  more  than  two  thousand  pages,  the 
four  volumes  of  printed  exhibits,  comprising  perhaps  as  many 
more  pages  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  exhaustive  briefs  of  counsel, 
in  order  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  comprehensive  and  difficult 
task  undertaken,  the  conclusions  of  which  by  the  board  are  now 
stated. 

The  award  made  by  the  board  is  as  follows: 

THE  AWARD. 

Article  I  :  Ten  hours  or  less,  or  one  hundred  miles  or  less, 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  classes  of  service,  except  as 
otherwise  specified  The  time  for  which  firemen  will  be  paid 
shall  begin  at  the  time  he  is  required  to  report  for  duty,  and 
end  when  the  engine  is  delivered  at  the  point  designated. 

Article  2:  The  following  rates  of  wages  per  day  shall  be  the 
minimum  rates  paid  in  all  classes  of  service  on  all  railroads, 
parties  to  this  arbitration  : 

<*>  Pa»«koh»  Suri'  r.. 


Weight,  rf  Loo-motive 
in  pound*  on  Ilriver.. 

T  c->   than  SO.OOD  tt»  $2. A' 

s-i.nnn  ,„  inn.nivi  it,,   _\si> 

!tvi..;.fi.1  to  1U'/">1   2*0 

1  lii.f.oii  u.  ir»,twi  Ifco   ■>  ;n 

; rd.f.iio     .'i.ii,ooo  »*   >.s« 

_>!>'!  DILI  :,,  ::'rt,(ii<il  ]!,»  <.«nj 

iiiki  i,.  jiin.diyi  it,s   j.-:o 

51)11. 1HIO  t<,  35l>,lHKl  lh*.   .    5.40 

Ml  t'rici-i«-  "«Tt  350,(100  !ht.  nr  <tiivrr»   J  150 

Millet  engines  rcuirdle"  of  «<i«l,l  on  .Irivei*   4.00 
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Ptunam  SwtcE 

Lea  than  80,000  lb*  $.'75 

hO.000  lo  100.000  lb-   2.t$ 

11)0.000  lo  140.000  lbs   J.OO 

Mo.ooo  io  iro.ooo  Ib»   J.  10 

1/0.000  lo  200.000  lbs   J.20 

:00.WW  lo  250.000  Ibt   J.JO 

J50.000  lo  JOO.000  lbs   J. 55 

AM  engine*  over  J00.0O0  lbs.  on  drive-is   4.00 

Mallet  engines  regardless  of  weight  on  drivers   4.00 

Where  two  firemen  are  employed  on  a  locomotive  at  a  re-  * 
suit  of  the  application  of  Ankle  6  hcrrmalttr,  the  rales 
of  pay  to  each  firrnij.ii  shall  dc  a*  follows: 

Weight  on  driver*,  loo.firxi  up  lo  .'50,000  lb*  S2.75 

Weight  on  drivers  over  J50.000  lb.   J.OO 

(b)  Sv.  lie  time  Stavirit. 
Switch  engine  firemen  on  locomotives  weighing  less  than 

140.000  lbs.  on  driver.,  per  day  of  ten  hour,  or  less  t-  50 

Switch  riiflne  hrcllvn  on  engines  weighing  140.000  lbs.  or 

over  oil  drivers,  per  day  of  ten  hours  or  less  (exclud. 

rng  Mallet,  »4  00>      2.60 

(ej  BMiUM. 

Hostlers,  per  day  of  ten  hours  or  less  $2.40 

If  hostlers  are  employed  in  handling  engine'  between  pas- 
senger station*  and  roundhouses  or  yard.,  or  on  main 
track..  Ilt<>  will  be  paid,  per  day  of  ten  hours  or  less-.  J. 25 
If  mrn  are  employed  to  Must  bottlers  in  handling  engines 
between  passenger  station,  and  roundhouses  or  yarrf*.  or 
on  main  tracks,  they  will  be  paid,  per  day  of  ten  hours 
or  les   2.50 

(d)  Mu.ru  ox  lunate  Locomotive. 

The  term  "helper"  will  be  understood  to  mean  the  second 
man  employed  on  electric  locomotives,  and  he  shall 
receive  in  passenger  service,  per  day  of  len  hours,  or 
less,  one  hundred  miles  or  less...  $2. SO 

In  through  freight  per  day  of  ten  hours  or  less,  one  hun- 
dred miles  or  less  2.80 

In  switching  service,  per  day  of  ten  hours  or  less   2.50 

All  working  conditions  applicable  to  steam  locomotive  firemen 
in  steam  service  will  apply  to  helpers  in  electric  service. 

(e)  Firemen  on  locomotives  in  pusher  and  helper  service,  mine 
runs,  work,  wreck,  belt  line  and  transfer  service,  and  all  other 
unclassified  service  will  be  paid  through  freight  rates  according 
to  the  class  of  engine. 

(f)  Firemen  in  local  freight  service  will  be  paid  fifteen  cents 
in  addition  to  through  freight  rates  according  to  class  of  engine. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  officially  classifying  the  locomotive, 
each  railroad,  party  to  this  arbitration,  will  keep  bulletins  posted 
at  all  terminals  showing  accurately  the  weight  on  drivers  of  all 
engines  in  its  service. 

Article  3:  (a)  Overtime  in  all  classes  of  service,  except  pas- 
senger, ia  ill  be  paid  for  pro  rata  on  the  minute  basis.  Fxcept 
as  otherwise  specified  ten  hours,  or  one  hundred  miles  will  be 
the  basis  for  computing  overtime.  Miles  and  hours  will  not  be 
counted  together;  when  miles  exceed  hours,  miles  will  he  allowed, 
and  when  hours  exceed  miles,  hours  will  be  allowed. 

(bl  Overtime  in  passenger  service  I  except  suburban  service) 
vwll  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  hour  on  the  basis 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  computed  on  the  minute  basis.  Five 
hours  or  less,  one  hundred  miles  or  less,  to  constitute  a  day's 
work, 

(c)  On  short  turn  around  runs,  no  single  one  of  which  ex- 
ceeds eighty  miles,  including  suburban  service,  overtime  shall 
be  paid  for  all  time  actually  on  duty,  or  held  for  duty,  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  (computed  on  each  run  from  the  time  required 
to  report  for  duty  to  end  of  that  run  i  within  twelve  consecutive 
hours;  and  also  for  all  time  in  excess  of  twelve  consecutive  hours- 
computed  continuously  from  the  time  first  required  to  report 
to  the  final  release  at  the  end  of  the  last  run.  Time  shall  be 
counted  as  continuous  service  in  all  cases  where  the  interval  of 
release  from  duty  at  any  point  Joes  not  exceed  one  hour. 

Article  4:  No  initial  terminal  delay  is  allowed  beyond  that 
involved  in  the  rule  that  pay  shall  begin  in  all  cases  at  the  time 
fireman  is  required  to  report  for  duty,  but  final  terminal  delay 
after  the  lapse  of  one  hour  will  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
at  the  overtime  rate,  according  to  the  class  of  engine,  on  the 
minute  basis.  For  freight  service  final  terminal  delay  shall  l»e 
computed  from  the  time  the  engine  reaches  the  designated  main 
track  switch  connecting  with  the  yard  track.  For  passenger 
service  final  terminal  delay  shall  be  computed  from  the  time  the 
tniin  reaches  the  terminal  station.  If  road  overtime  has  com- 
menced terminal  overtime  shall  not  apply,  and  road  overtime  shall 
be  computed  to  the  point  >>f  final  release. 


Article  5:  Firemen  in  pool  freight  and  in  miassigncd  service 
held  at  other  than  home  terminal,  will  be  paid  continuous  time 
for  all  time  so  held  after  the  expiration  oi  eighteen  hours  from 
time  relieved  from  previous  duty,  at  the  rale  per  hour  paid  him 
for  the  last  service  performed.  If  held  fourteen  hours  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  twenty-eight  hour  period,  he  will  be  paid 
continuous  time  for  the  next  succeeding  ten  hours,  or  until  the 
end  of  the  twenty-four  hour  period,  and  similarly  for  each 
twenty-four  hour  period  thereafter.  Should  a  fireman  be  called 
for  duty  after  pay  begins,  his  time  will  be  computed  continuously. 

Article  6:  When  a  second  fireman  is  deemed  necessary  on 
any  engine  or  assistance  is  deemed  necessary  on  any  engine 
where  one  fireman  is  employed,  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  proper  officials  by  the  Firemen's  Committee.  Failing  to 
reach  a  settlement  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  an  Adjustment 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  railroad,  two  by  the  Firemen's  Committee, 
and  one  to  be  selected  by  the  four  thus  chosen,  who  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Should  the  four  men  fail  to  agree 
upon  the  fifth,  then  three  days  after  the  last  of  the  four  is  selected, 
the  fifth  man  shall  be  named  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  I'nited 
States  Commerce  Court.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  selection  of  the 
fifth  man  cannot  be  made  by  the  presiding  judge  of  said  court, 
he  shall  be  named  by  the  I'nited  States  district  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  controversy  may  have  arisen.  All  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  such  matters  shall 
be  borne  equally  by  the  two  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Article  7:  Firemen  will  be  relieved  of  cleaning  engines. 
Lubricators  will  be  filled,  headlights,  markers  and  other  lamps 
cared  for  (including  filling  but  not  lighting),  and  all  supplies 
placed  on  engines  at  points  where  roundhouse  or  shop  force  are 
maintained.  The  firemen  shall  not  be  relieved  of  responsibility  of 
knowing  that  engines  for  which  they  are  called  are  properly 
equipped  for  service. 

Article  8 :  Firemen  tied  up  between  terminals  on  account  of  the 
hours  of  service  law,  will  be  paid  continuous  time  from  initial 
point  to  tie-up  point.  When  they  resume  duty  on  a  continuous 
trip  they  will  be  paid  from  tie-up  point  to  terminal  on  the  follow* 
ing  basis:  For  fifty  miles  or  less,  or  five  hours  or  less,  fifty  miles 
pay;  for  more  than  fifty  miles  up  to  one  hundred  miles,  or  over 
five  hours,  and  up  to  ten  hours,  one  hundred  miles  pay ;  over  one 
hundred  miles,  or  over  ten  hours,  at  schedule  rates  I  bis  provi- 
sion does  not  permit  the  running  of  firemen  through  terminal  or 
around  other  firemen  at  terminals,  unless  such  practice  is  per- 
mitted under  the  pay  schedule. 

Article  9:  The  earnings  of  firemen  in  any  class  of  service 
shall  not  be  diminished  by  the  provisions  of  this  award;  and  if. 
the  rates  that  were  higher  or  the  conditions  that  were  better 
antecedent  to  this  award  arc  necessary  to  guarantee  this  require- 
ment they  shall  be  maintained.  Neither  shall  the  earnings  of  the 
firemen,  in  any  class  of  service,  be  increased  above  what  the 
higher  rates  of  pay  and  the  conditions  that  were  better  antecedent 
hereto  guaranteed  him.  by  a  combination  of  the  rates  herein  estab- 
lished with  the  conditions  of  service  antecedent  hereto,  or  vice 
versa. 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  of  the  terms  or  provisions  of  this 
award  shall  debar  committees  from  taking  up  for  adjustment 
with  the  management  of  the  respective  railroads  any  questions 
or  matters  not  specifically  covered  herein. 

Article  10:  This  award  shall  take  effect  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  act  of  congress  entitled  "An  Act  Con- 
cerning Carriers  Engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce  and  Their 
F.mployccs,  Approved  June  1,  1898."  All  parties  to  this  arbitra- 
tion having  stipulated  in  writing,  and  incorporated  in  the  record 
an  agreement,  extending  the  time  within  which  the  award  may 
be  made  and  filed,  from  the  second  day  of  April.  1913,  to  and 
including  the  twenty-third  day  of  April.  1913,  the  arbitrators 
now,  on  this  twenty-third  day  of  April,  1913,  sgncd  this  award 
without  tli. sent  in  any  particular  to  any  of  its  provisions  by  any 
one  of  them,  and  have  required  the  secretary  to  attest  the  same. 
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At  a  "Safety  rally"  of  employees  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  at  Dttitois,  Pa.,  on  the  12th,  three  thousand  persons 
were  prccsnt. 

A  controversy  between  the  International  &  Great  Northern  .and 
its  tire  men  has  been  settled  hy  an  agreement  on  new  working 
conditions  and  slight  advances  in  pay.  affecting  about  3(10  men. 

Twelve  experienced  dining  car  conductors  have  been  brought 
from  F.ngland  to  work  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  One  of  the 
twelve  was  for  eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  Central  South 
Africa  Railway. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  presented  to  the 
railroad  commission  of  Louisiana  a  petition  asking  that  changes 
be  made  in  the  rules  issued  by  the  commission  relating  to  the 
duties  of  flagmen. 

A  jury  in  the  federal  court  at  Minneapolis  has  awarded  H.  W. 
Otis,  of  Willmar.  Minn.,  a  judgment  of  $50,000  against  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  leg  while  coupling 
cars  equipped  with  an  old  style  coupling  where  there  should  have 
been  an  automatic  coupler. 

The  new  federal  law  prescribing  severe  punishment  for  steal- 
ing from  freight  cars  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  placard,  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  posted  in  all 
stations  of  the  road. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  have  re- 
duced the  running  time  of  passenger  trains  between  Denver  and 
St  Louis  by  about  three  hours.  The  new  passenger  train  put 
in  service  on  April  20,  leaves  Denver  at  tl  :55  a.  m.  and  arrives 
in  St.  Louis  at  7  :2s  p.  m.  the  next  day. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  commercial 
clubs  in  Kansas  and  Colorado  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ask 
the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fc  to  electrify  its  lines  west  of 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  using  power  developed  from  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  to  sell  a  part  of  the  current  to  farmers  for  use  in 
irrigation. 

The  latest  achievements  of  the  aviators  have  included  a  flight 
of  250  miles  into  the  Sahara  Desert  by  four  aeroplanes  of  the 
French  army,  and  a  tour  by  two  men,  in  a  single  machine, 
which  cov  cred  parts  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
the  whole  trip  taking  only  four  hours  and  seven  minutes.  The 
distance  traveled  was  245  miles,  and  the  crossing  of  the  English 
Channel  is  treated  as  merely  an  incident  of  the  flight. 

William  H  Schroeder,  the  cngincman  who  was  at  fault  in  the 
collision  al  Corning,  N.  V.,  last  July,  and  who  was  not  prose- 
cuted, has  been  reindicted,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
charge  made  by  President  Truesdalc.  of  the  road,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  that  the  failure  to  punish  Schroeder 
was  because  of  some  bargain  between  the  friends  of  the  engine- 
man  and  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Mayor  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  has  taken  some  oi  the  life  out 
of  the  agitation  for  electrification  of  the  Chicago  railway  ter- 
minals, which  was  revived  last  week  by  the  ap|H>intment  oi  the 
city  council  committee  on  railway  terminals,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  providing  for  immediate  action  on  the  ques- 
tion, by  announcing  that  he  will  endeavor  to  have  the  council 
settle  the  questions  of  telephone  and  electric  light  regulation,  and 
also  the  local  transportation  question,  before  taking  up  cK-ctri- 
fication. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
regulate  changes  of  railway  terminal  and  division  points  It 
proposes  that  a  railway  shall  secure  the  approval  of  the  Kail- 
way  Commission  before  changing  a  terminal  or  divisional  point; 
and  that  when  such  a  change  is  made  employers  forced  to  move 
to  another  town  shall  be  compensated  for  their  loss  by  the 
railway  company;  and  in  case  of  dispute  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  road  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Dominion  Railway 
Commission. 

The  elaborate  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  \  Hartford,  which  has  been  made  to  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  its  accountants  and  ex- 
aminers has  been  the  subject,  during  the  past  week,  of  a  public 
hearing  in  Boston,  presided  over  by  Commissioner  C.  A.  Prouty. 
Officers  of  the  New  Haven,  and  also  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
were  questioned,  and  Mr,  Brandeis,  appearing  as  counsel  for  a 
Boston  merchants'  association,  was  allowed  to  cross  question. 
The  counsel  for  the  New  Haven  protested  that  the  government's 
report  was  being  made  public,  and  the  officers  of  the  road  ques- 
tioned concerning  it.  before  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it.  , 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  York  Icgisjalure,  No.  1897, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cronin,  providing  that  motormcn  of  multiple- 
unit  electric  trains  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience 
on  a  steam  or  electric  railroad,  and  must  be  familiar  with  train 
rules,  train  orders,  standard  code  signals,  etc.  If  this  bill 
should  become  a  law  it  would  produce  on  the  electric  *ones  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  New  Haven  and  on  the 
Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit  Lines  in  New  York  City  the  same 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y,  a  few  months  ago, 
when,  ficcausc  of  a  strike  of  motormcn,  the  street  railroads 
were  tied  up  absolutely,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  forbidding  the 
employment  of  inexperienced  men  as  moiormen. 

Governor  Major,  of  Missouri,  has  signed  a  bill  requiring  for- 
eign railway  corporations  operating  in  the  slate  to  incorporate 
in  Missouri,  and  also  the  full  crew  law,  requiring  three  brake- 
men  on  all  freight  trains  of  40  cars  or  more,  and  a  flagman 
and  a  brakeman  on  all  passenger  trains  of  six  cars  or  more.  In 
a  statement  regarding  the  incorporation  law  he  states  that  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  roads  now  operating  in  the  state,  but  only 
to  those  which  seek  to  enter  the  state  in  the  future  In  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  full  crew  law  he  says  that  the  increase  in  the 
length  and  speed  of  trains  and  the  volume  of  traffic  without 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  men  handling  such  trains,  "no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  killed 
and  injured,  and  our  increased  number  of  wrecks  and  ticups. 
The  addition  of  one  man  on  these  long  trains  would  give  better 
facilities  for  detecting  defects  and  inspecting  the  condition  of 
the  train  while  in  transit,  thereby  reducing  the  chances  of  wrecks 
and  tieups." 

The  "New  F.ngland  Conference  on  Transportation,"  organized 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  met  in  Bos- 
ton last  Wednesday,  and  discussed  the  general  proposition  of 
uniform  railroad  legislation  with  the  Massachusetts  legislative 
committee  on  railroads.  Representatives  were  present  from  alt 
the  New  England  states  except  New  Hampshire  The  meeting 
was  called  by  Gov.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  thairman  of  the 
Conference.  The  states  were  represented  as  follows:  Maine, 
F.  W.  Cram.  C  H.  Osgood;  Vermont.  William  B  Howe,  Per- 
cival  H.  Clement;  Massachusetts,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton.  Fran- 
cis T.  Bowles  and  the  Governor;  Rhode  Island.  William  C. 
Bliss  and  Marsdcn  J.  Perry;  Connecticut.  George  M  Woodruff 
and  Costcllo  Lippett.  A  temporary  organization  was  effected  by 
the  selection  of  Percival  Clement  as  chairman  and  Francis  T. 
Bowles  as  secretary.  These  with  Mr.  Cram  were  made  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  President  Wilson  and  the  governors  of 
the  New  England  states  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work  de- 
sirable for  the  Conference  to  undertake,  and  to  report  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  called  by  the  temporary  chairman 

Locomotive  for  University  of  Illinois  Testing  Plant. 

The  first  locomotive  to  be  tested  in  the  new  locomotive 
laboratory  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  arrived  on  April  11.  The  locomotive  is  an  Illinois  Cen- 
tral large,  modern  freight  engine.  No.  °58.  lent  to  the  university 
temporarily  for  testing  purposes.  It  is  of  the  consolidation 
type,  eight  driving  wheels  coupled.  Its  total  weight,  with  the 
tender,  is  1K2  tons,  with  100  tons  on  the  driving  wheels. 


Telephones  in  the  Floods. 

The  remarkable  usefulness  of  the  telephone  in  the  distressing 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  during  the  last 
week  in  March  is  known  to  all  readers.  The  emergency  work 
done  hy  the  different  companies  would  make  a  story  tilling  a 
volume.  The  Bell  companies,  all  working  in  unison  with  the 
parent  company  in  New  York.  n"t  only  utilized  all  of  their  or- 
dinary resources,  by  no  means  small,  but  also  spent  thousands 
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of  dollars  on  special  transportation  and  extra  work  in  shops,  and 
in  the  field.  The  Western  Electric  Company  shipped  125  tons 
of  telephone  cable  to  Ohio,  from  New  York  City,  by  express. 
A  trainload  of  poles  was  shipped  from  the  company's  yards  in 
Michigan.  The  shops  at  Hawthorne,  III.,  were  at  once  put  to 
running  24  hours  a  day,  and  shipments  from  the  warehouses  at 
Hawthorne  and  other  cities  were  started  by  passenger  train  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  the  flood  became  dangerous.  The  company 
at  once  ordered  from  the  Pacific  coast  50,000  cross-arms,  and 
material  for  indoor  facilities  was  drawn  from  the  company's  re- 
serve stocks  at  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Richmond.  At- 
lanta, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Dallas.  The 
sleet  storm  of  February  20  already  had  brought  a  demand  on  the 
Chicago  shops  for  over  200  tons  of  copper  wire,  besides  large 
quantities  of  office  hardware.  To  Dayton  alone  5,000  telephone 
sets  were  shipped,  and  40  private  exchange  equipments.  At 
Dayton  and  other  cities,  where  the  telephone  exchanges,  being 
in  the  second  or  third  stories  of  buildings,  were  able  to  continue 
in  operation  even  after  the  streets  were  flooded,  operators  were 
taken  to  and  fr«n»  their  work  in  boats.  The  American  Telegraph 
&  Telephone  Company  lost  4,000  poles  in  the  floods,  and  the 
Western  Union  8.000.  These  figures  gives  some  little  idea  of 
the  losses  of  wires  and  the  labors  of  the  linemen. 

A  Condensed  Analysis. 

It  seems  very  simple  to  see  the  train*  run  in  and  out  of  the 
station;  to  order  the  freight  car  and  send  the  grain  to  market; 
to  telegraph  to  the  city  for  supplies,  and  in  24  hours  have  them 
delivered.  But  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  and  there  is 
danger  today  that  the  next  great  uplift  in  business  will  find 
the  railroads  sorely  taxed  to  furnish  the  transportation  needed 
for  the  commerce  of  .the  country.  Why?  Because  a  misdirected 
public  opinion  is  demanding  rales  too  low,  taxes  too  high,  wages 
too  high,  service  too  elaborate;  and  there  are  not  cents  enough 
in  the  dollar  to  meet  all  these  obligations  and  still  permit  the 
business  to  be  attractive  enough  so  the  man  with  the  dollar  wilt 
invest  it  Our  American  railroads  have  done  good  work,  and 
can  do  better,  and  it  is  to  the  farmers'  selfish  interest  to  sec 
that  they  are  so  treated  that  they  will  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  handle  business.  To  be  ready  requires  constant  expenditure.— 
Leslie'*  Weekly.  ___ 

Proposed  Utility  Commissions  in  Illinois. 

A  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  legislature  two 
years  ago  has  submitted  a  report  recommending  a  single  state 
commission  to  xcgulatc  all  public  utilities  in  this  state,  and 
strongly  opposing  the  proposal  for  separate  commissions  for  the 
state  and  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  report  severely  criticises 
the  handling  of  questions  of  public  utility  regulation  by  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  recent  years,  and  also  objects  to  separate  com- 
missions on  the  ground  that  two  commissions  would  inevitably 
lead  to  conflicts  in  authority.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature to  carry  out  these  recommendations  provides  for  a  state 
public  utility  commission  of  five  members  at  a  salary  of  $10,000 
each,  two  to  be  appointed  from  Chicago,  and  one  each  from 
northern,  central  and  southern  Illinois,  with  broad  powers  over 
all  utilities  except  steam  railroads,  which  arc  to  be  left  for  the 
present  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  railroad  and  ware- 
house commission.  Governor  Dunne's  bill  providing  for  a  state 
public  utilities  commission,  and  giving  Chicago  and  all  other 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  25.000  the  option  of  regulating 
their  own  public  utilities  or  delegating  this  power  to  the  state 
commission,  has  also  been  introduced.  The  administration  bill 
abolishes  tin-  present  railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  A 
third  bill  has  been  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  minority  of  the 
joint  committee,  which  would  create  a  state  commission  and  a 
separate  commission  to  handle  Chicago  affairs,  the  Chicago  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Rigid  Rulss. 

The  Pennsylvnnia  Railroad  has  established  a  rule  which  will 
debar  from  employment  in  its  dining  car  and  restaurant  de- 
partment any  person  with  even  a  tendency  toward  a  communi- 
cable  uriciise.  There  is  to  he  a  quarterly  physical  examination 
of  eery  employee  who  has  anything  whatsoever  to  ilo  with  the 
preparation  or  serving  of  food;  dishwashers,  kitchen  helpers, 
cooks  and  waiters;  and  only  with  -  100  per  cent,  report  can  they 


remain  in  the  service.  The  further  precaution  is  taken  of  de- 
barring these  defectives  from  employment  in  places  where  linens 
and  tableware  are  kept.  At  "lay-over  points"  for  dining  car 
stewards,  waiters  and  cooks,  special  lodgings  are  provided,  with 
clean  linens,  clean  beds  and  every  sanitary  protection.  These 
lodgings  arc  inspected  by  the  superintendent  of  dining  cars  and 
restaurants,  by  service  inspectors,  and  by  medical  examiners  of 
the  company. 

The  Three-Dollar  Demurrage  Rate. 

With  the  successful  results  of  a  high  charge  for  demurrage 
on  freight  cars  in  California  our  readers  arc  well  acquainted. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a  rate  of  $J  has  been  charged  on 
interstate  as  well  as  intrastate  shipments,  and  the  change,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  has  proved  of  marked  benefit.  Mr.  Mote, 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau,  prints  a  letter 
from  J.  P.  Thomas,  agent  of  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake,  at  Los  Angeles,  telling  of  the  improvement  as  fol- 
lows : 

"When  this  $3  rate  on  interstate  cars  became  effective,  our 
yard  efficiency  was  almost  immediately  increased  because  of  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  consignees  to  dispose  of  shipments  im- 
mediately upon  arrival,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  placed 
on  the  hold-track.  This  largely  decreases  the  average  number 
of  switching  moves  on  cars  and  thereby  lessens  not  only  the 
congestion  in  the  yard,  but  the  danger  of  damage  to  cars  and 
contents  by  continued  switching. 

"I  find  that  we  also  have  less  disputes  with  consignees  as  to 
the  correctness  of  demurrage  charges,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  higher  rate  tends  to  the  keeping  of  more  accurate  records 
by  consignees.  Station  and  yard  employees  are  very  much 
gratified  with  the  results." 

Chicago  Switchmen's  Controversy  Settled. 

The  controversy'  between  the  yardmen  and  the  railways  in 
the  Chicago  district  regarding  wages  and  working  conditions, 
was  settled  on  April  17,  by  a  compromise  reached  after  several 
weeks  of  negotiations  conducted  by  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Ncill,  and  his  assistant,  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  under  the  medi- 
ation provisions  of  the  Erdman  act.  Although  the  railways 
conceded  most  of  the  demands  of  the  men,  the  agreement  omits 
the  rule  on  which  they  had  most  strongly  insisted,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  concessions  gained  by  the  men  include  an  in- 
crease of  wages  for  a  number  of  mm  in  "backup"  service — 
backing  passenger  trains  to  and  from  train  sheds— a  rule  giving 
yardmen  a  right  to  handle  milk  runs  in  the  Chicago  switching 
district,  compensation  for  time  on  account  of  attending  investi- 
gations and  rc-examinations,  a  concession  of  30  minutes  in  the 
starting  time  rule,  one  day's  pay  for  yardmen  when  called  and 
not  used,  and  other  minor  provisions  regarding  employment. 


Fast  Handling  of  Emergency  Order  for  Levee  Protection. 

At  noon  on  Monday,  April  7.  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh  received  an  emergency  order  for  500  tons  of  U.  S. 
steel  sheet  piling,  to  be  forwarded  to  Xew  Orleans,  to  reach 
that  point  not  later  than  April  17,  for  installation  in  the  La- 
l-'ourche  District  for  the  protection  of  the  levees. 

The  order  was  the  result  of  a  decision  to  take  precautionary 
measures  in  anticipation  of  what  extraordinarily  high  water 
might  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  New  Or- 
leans &  Northeastern  railroads,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  LaFourchc  levee  district,  and  Captain 
Sherrill  of  die  V.  S.  engineer  corps,  the  government  officers 
having  arranged  to  drive  the  sheet  piling  with  their  apparatus 
immediately  on  arrival.  Owing  to  extraordinary  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  makers  of  the  steel  and  the  carriers  which  trans- 
ported it,  the  date  set  was  anticipated  by  three  days,  a  remark- 
able achievement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  particularly 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  considering  the  soft  condi- 
tion of  the  tracks,  bridges,  and  culverts,  owing  to  recent  Hoods. 

The  rolling  was  begun  at  midnight  April  7.  and  proceeded 
with  continuously  until  W  ednesday  night.  April  9.  The  piling, 
after  roiling,  was  promptly  cut  and  punched,  and  loaded  into 
a  special  train  of  12  cars,  consisting  of  steel  gondolas  and  Steel 
underframe  gondolas  of  if.c   Baltimore  &   Ohio.     Cars  were 
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previously  carefully  inspected  while  empty,  and  the  last  car 
of  the  train  was  weighed  at  the  Hayes  Yard  of  the  Union  Rail- 
road at  II  :50  a.  m.  Thursday,  April  10;  delivery  was  made 
by  the  Union  Railroad  to  the  Baltimore  Si  Ohio  at  Port  Perry 
Transfer,  at  12:18  p.  m.,  after  which  the  train  was  switched 
to  the  Glenwood  yards  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  another 
minute  examination  made  of  the  cars  under  load,  so  as  to 
avert  any  possible  transportation  danger  to  the  equipment, 
owing  to  the  fast  running  required.  The  train  was  then 
promptly  despatched  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reaching  Ben- 
wood,  W.  V'a.,  at  10  p,  m.  Thursday  night,  April  10,  and  imme- 
diately delivered  to  the  Ohio  River  division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  for  movement  thence  to  I'arkcrsburg.  at  which  point 
it  arrived  at  5  :22  a.  ni ,  Friday,  April  II.  It  was  transferred  at 
once  to  the  higher  line  of  the  Baltimore  8:  Ohio  Southwestern, 
leaving  at  6:30  a  m.,  April  II.  which  line  brought  the  train  into 
Cincinnati  at  2:45  a  ni ,  Saturday.  April  12.  Prompt  transfer 
at  Cincinnati  was  made  to  the  Queen  &  Crescent  route,  but 
here  a  delay  of  several  hours  ensued,  necessitating  revision  of 
part  of  the  lading  in  order  to  avert  danger  while  crossing  the 
Ohio  river,  as  it  was  not  known  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
floods  might  have  weakened  the  bridiie.  The  train  finally 
started  towards  New  Orleans  at  noon  Saturday.  April  12,  on  a 
schedule  that  approximated  20  miles  an  hour,  to  complete  the 
last  leg  of  the  journey,  836  miles  (out  of  a  total  journey,  from 
point  of  origin  to  destination,  of  1,236  miles).  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  481  miles  out.  was  passed  at  8  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
April  13,  and  at  3:30  p.  m.  the  train  passed  Meridian,  Miss  , 
300  miles  from  New  Orleans,  reaching  the  last  named  city  at 
3:15  a.  m.,  Central  time.  Monday,  April  14. 

Thus,  the  order  was  received,  executed,  loaded,  shipped  and 
delivered  at  destination  in  less  than  one  week  from  the  time 
it  was  received,  under  all  the  adverse  conditions  and  circum- 
stances that  presented  themselves.  Owing  to  wash-outs  on  the 
B.  &  O.  regular  route  to  Cincinnati,  an  alternate  route  via 
Ben  wood  and  Parkersburg  had  to  be  selected,  lengthening  the 
distance  to  Cincinnati  approximately  40  miles,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  freight  was  necessarily  slow  at  times,  because  of 
soft  track  and  other  conditions,  due  to  the  floods. 


New  Harriman  DlMolutlon  Plan. 

Robert  S.  Lovett.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  appeared  before  Circuit  Judges  Sanborn,  Hook 
and  Smith  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  April  21,  and  presented  a 
motion  for  an  extension  of  time  in  the  Union  Pacific-Southern 
Pacific  dissolution  proceedings  until  July  1.  together  with  a  re- 
vised plan  for  the  separation  of  the  roads.  The  motion  was 
taken  under  advisement  following  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
the  attorney  general  declaring  his  acquiescence  in  the  plan  for 
the  extension.  A  synopsis  of  the  new  tentative  plan  was  given 
out.  including  the  following  points: 

"The  amended  plan  in  brief  is  that  the  entire  $126,650,000  in 
Southern  Pacific  stock  to  be  distributed  shall  he  deposited  with 
a  trustee  and  disfranchised  while  so  held;  that  certificates  of 
interest  shall  be  issued  by  the  trustee  against  said  shares,  which 
shall  carry  no  voting  right  and  which  shall  be  exchangeable  for 
Southern  Pacific  shares  held  by  the  trustee  only  on  the  filing  of 
an  affidavit  by  the  applicant  for  such  exchange,  showing  that 
such  applicant  docs  not  own  1,000  shares  or  more  of  Union 
Pacific  stock,  and  that  these  certificates  of  interest  shall  be 
offered  for  subscription  and  purchase  to  all  Union  Pacific  stock- 
holders at  a  distribution  ratio  of  not  less  than  38  per  cent. 

"The  largest  Union  Pacific  stockholders  (368  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  September  stock  list,  which  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court)  are  by  this  amended  plan  excluded  from  the 
acquisition  of  any  of  the  Southern  Pacific  shares  to  be  dis- 
tributed. They  may  purchase  their  ratable  shares  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  interest,  but  they  cannot  themselves  convert  the 
certificates  of  interest  into  the  deposited  shares. 

"Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  any  concert  of  action  by  the  21 .782 
holders  of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  resulting  in  a  control  of  the 
elections  of  tke  .Southern  Pacific  company,  were  possible,  the 
effect  would  not  be  to  continue  the  previous  combination.  These 
21782  holders,  assumed  to  be  able  to  control  the  Southern  Pacific 
company  by  the  holding  of  virtually  46  per  cent,  of  its  stock,  are 
not  in  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  are 
not  able  to  elect  its  directors,  since  the  aggregate  holdings  of 
Union  Pacific  stock  amount  to  only  37,2  per  cent,  of  the  Union 


Pacific  stock,  and  as  the  remaining  368  stockholders  hold  62.8 
per  cent.,  they  naturally  represent  the  controlling  interest  of  the 
Union  Pacific  company. 

"The  certificates  of  interest  acquired  on  the  open  market  will 
still  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  cannot  be  converted 
into  stock  by  any  Union  Pacific  shareholder  holding  1,000  shares 
or  more."  . 

After  this  plan  had  been  informally  submitted  a  statement  was 
given  out  by  the  court  as  follows: 

"Circuit  J  edges  Sanborn,  Hook  and  Smith  arc  not  concerning 
themselves  regarding  the  sate  of  Central  Pacific  stock,  as  this 
phase  of  the  situation  was  not  mentioned  in  tentative  plan,  but 
are  confining  their  attention  to  the  disposition  of  the  $126,650,000 
of  Southern  Pacific  stock  which  is  now  unlawfully  held  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

"In  this  connection  the  following  suggestions  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  judges  to  counsel  for  the  Union  Pacific,  and  also 
to  District  Attorney  Houpt,  of  St.  Paul,  representing  the  govern- 
ment for  Attorney-General  McRcynolds,  as  a  guidance  in  future 
dissolution  plans : 

"1.  Any  p!?n  for  disposing  of  the  $126,650,000  of  Southern 
stock  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  company  should  have  regard 
to  the  amount  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  already  owned  by  Union 
Pacific  stockholders,  so  that  the  present  holdings  of  these  stock- 
holders as  a  body  shall  not.  by  the  affirmative  action  of  this  court, 
be  increased  to  the  point  of  practical  control  of  the  competing 
company. 

"2.  In  the  memorandum  of  March  1,  1913,  submitted  by  coun- 
sel for  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
2.1.000  individual  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  arc  also  in- 
cluded among  the  15.000  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ci  impany. 

"3.  It  was  intimated  at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  Union 
Pacific  stockholders  did  not  hold  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  that  not  more  than 
$40,000,000  of  the  Southern  stock  should  be  transferred  to  Union 
Pacific  stockholders.  It  now  appears  that  the  stock  hooks  of  the 
two  companies  of  February,  1913.  show  that  4.440  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  also  own  $92,162,400  of  Southern  Pacific  stock, 
exclusive  of  the  $126,650,000  of  stock  involved  in  this  suit. 
Among  these  4.440  stockholders  arc  brokerage  concerns  whose 
principals  arc  undisclosed,  but  if  they  were  excluded  the  fact 
would  still  remain  that  individual  Union  Pacific  stockholders 
own  a  very  large  amount  of  Southern  Pacific  stock. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  that  the  disposition  of  as  much 
as  $40,000,000  of  Southern  Pacific,  with  voting  power  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  might  give  practical  control  of 
that  company  to  Union  Pacific  stockholders  and  the  question  of 
what  amount,  if  any,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  may  be  safely 
transferred  to  them  is  suggested  for  an  argument  and 
consideration. 

A  New  Cunarder  Launched. 

The  Ctinard  steamship  Aquitanta  was  launched  at  Glasgow 
last  Monday.  The  Aquitania  is  the  largest  steamship  ever  built 
in  Great  Britain,  about  47.000  gross  tonnage.  The  vessel  is 
901  ft  long  and  has  engines  of  more  than  70,000  h.  p.  It  is 
expected  that  her  speed  will  be  about  23  knots,  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  Lusitnuiri  and  the  Maurctania.  The  Aqui- 
tania will  have  a  double  skin  throughout  the  vulnerable  part 
of  the  vessel,  the  two  skins  being  separated  bv  a  space  of  about 
15  ft. 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Rail  Committee. 

Last  week  we  published  on  page  902  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  appointed  fur  A.  R.  Ii.  A.  1913  committee  assignments. 
The  data  for  the  rail  committee  was  not  then  available  and  is 
as  follows: 

COMMllltE  IV.— knit. 

*1,    Kccommend  standard  mil  scdinn*. 
2.    Coniimi*  •fivi-oi„.,ri,.n  v(  t.iil  dilutes  a f. cl  dedme  titnirlusioni  there- 

frcm. 

•!.    OtiHii.il-  «|-tt-ial  inve-itmiiort  of  rails. 

•I.  MnliC  c<iir.?arativi-  Mud;'  and  rrjK.r|  on  desiens  for  }>wtit«.  and  f-crMtv 
[iltnd  sl.n.JjrJ  *|KicipK  l<-r  Ixdt  hitler  and  *)tiVe  »lotj. 

I  A.  Aiwood,  r.  &  I..  H-,  chairman:  W.  C.  CuMiing,  P.  L.  W.,  viet- 
chairman;  Ch.u.  S.  Churchill.  N.  K  W  . ;  R.  M.-niftM,  T.  X  N  :  F-.  n. 
A«hbv,  I  .  V.:  A   S.  Baldwin.  I.  C, ;  M.  I  ,  lUt-t-.  I'  Jv  II     P.  A.  Oel«if, 

w»t.v.h;  r.  it.  ii-idiey,  v.  v.  r  ,  s.  n  r.»m*.  v.  &  r.;  i..  c.  Fotn,. 
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r.  G.  V.;  (  .  W.  Htmtmgton.  C  R.  R.  of  N.  ).:  John  D.  Isaac*.  S.  P.l 
Tbos.  H.  Johnson,  P.  L  W.|  Howard  G  Kcllry,  G.  T.i  C  A.  Morse. 
C  K.  1.  i  I'..  Geo.  W.  Kittredge.  X.  V.  C.  4  W.  R.J  J.  P,  Snow,  Com. 
Eng.;  A.  W.  Thompson.  11.  &  O.;  K.  Trimble.  P.  L  W.i  M.  H.  Wickborst; 
G.  IL  Davidson,  C  &  N.  W.J  A.  II.  llogcl.-ind.  G.  N.;  H.  B.  MKF«rljnJ, 
A.  T.  *  S.  F.i  C.  F.  Lowcth,  C  M.  &  St  P.;  Geo.  W.  \ auk-ban.  S.  Y. 
C  S  H.  R. 


Western  Railway  Club. 

An  invitation  of  l>r,  W.  h.  M.  Goss,  dean  o{  the  College 
of  Engineering,  anil  director  of  Ihe  Engineering  r.xperiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  the  members  of  the  Western 
Railway  Club  to  attend  the  formal  dedication  of  the  new  trans- 
noriation  building,  the  locomotive  laboratory,  and  the  mining 
laboratory,  on  May  9,  has  been  accepted  by  the  club,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  a  special  train  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  signify  their  intention  of  going.  The  dedicatory 
programme  includes  many  distinguished  speakers  representing 
the  railway  and  mining  interests  of  the  country.  Th.'  locom  itive 
testing  plant  will  be  in  fnll  operation,  and  special  lets  will  be 
conducted.  Practically  all  of  the  technical  organizations  of  the 
state  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  exercises. 

The  Railway  Safety  First  Association. 

The  chairmen  of  the  safety  departments  of  thirty-four  rail- 
ways met  in  Chicago  last  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
the  Railway  Safety  First  Association,  the  purpose  being  to  es- 
tablish an  association  in  which  shall  be  represented  all  railroads 
in  North  America  on  which  safety  departments  have  been  or 
shall  be  organized.  A.  \V.  Smallcn,  chairman  of  the  general 
safety  committee  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was 
chosen  chairman  of  a  committee  to  effect  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. It  was  voted  to  ask  the  American  Railway  Association,  at 
its  meeting  next  month,  for  recognition  by  that  association. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tht  following  lit!  fivtt 
rrrings,  aid  flactt  of  m 


namtt  of  itcrttatiti,   urn  of  tuit  or  rtt»l*t 


An  Buu  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  S3  Slate  St.,  Boston.  Haas.  Con- 
vention, May  6-9,  Sl  Louis,  Mo. 

Amesican  Association  or  Pshuiuoi  OrricEE*. — A.  G.  Thomason,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.    Convention,  Mar  20,  Chicago. 

Ambeican  Association  or  Geneeal  Passengee  and  Ticket  Agents.— W.  C. 
Hope,  New  York. 

Amesican  Association  or  Feeigiit  Agents.—  R.  O.  Wells,  East  St.  Louis. 

111.    Annual  meeting.  June  17  20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A wta i can  Association  or  Raileoad  SurssiNTEN  dents. — E.  H.  Hannan. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  End  September. 
Amesican  Electbic  Railway  Association.  — II.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 

St..  New  York. 

Amesican    Eiectsic   Railwat   Manufactubess'   Assoc. — George  Keegan, 

16S  Broadway,  New  York.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Eire.  Ry.  Assoc. 
Amesican  Railway  Association.— \V.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  SL.  New  York. 
Neat  meeting,  May  21,  New  York. 


AytaicAN    Railway   Enoineieino   Association. — F_   H.    Fritch.  900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Cbicago. 
Aueeican  Railway  Mastie  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago.  Convention,  June  11-13.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
Amesican  Railway  Tool  Fosemen'e  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon.  Ga. 
Amesican  Society  ros  Testing  Matebiale. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 
Amesican  Society  or  Civil   F.noiksees.— C.  VV,  Hunt.  220  W.  57th  ! 

New  York;  1st  End  3d  Wed.,  except  June  snd  August.  New  York. 


Amesican  Society  nr  F.noinsebino  Contsactobs— J.  R.   Wenlingcf.  II 
«  .•»<•»»».  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
ican  Society  or  MttiiAHiCAL  Engi  neess.— Calvin  W.  Rice.  29  W. 
39th  St..  New  York. 
Amesican  Wood  Pbbssbvkbs'  Association.  —  F.   T.  Angier,  B    A  O.,  Balti- 
more, Md.    Nest  convention.  January  20  22,  1914.  New  Orleans  L». 


ociation  or  Amesican  Railway  Accounting  Orricrss— C.  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Dearborn  St..  Chicagu.  Annual  im-eling,  May  28.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

or  Railway  Claim  Agents.— J.  R.  McShcrry,  (".  ft  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  191  J,  Baltimore,  Md 
AssociAtinN  or  Railw-t  Electsicai,  Ekgineess  —  }m    A   Andtencetti.  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Ry..  Chicago.      Semi-annual  meeting,   lune.   1913.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.;  armial  convention.  October  18  24.  Chicago. 
Association  or  Railway  Telicsavh  Sc f sbintendt  ntb.— P.  W.  Drew.  112 

We»1  Adams  St.,  Chicsgo;  annual,  May  20.  1913.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Association  or  Tsan  srosr  at  ion   and  Cae   Accovnting  OrriiEES. — G.  P. 

Conard,  75  Church  St..  New  York. 
Association  of  Watss  I-ins  Actr-.uHTiNG  OrrrcEB*. — W.  R    F.ssns,  Chsro- 
tier  of  Commerce,  Uuflalo.  N.  Y.     Annual  meeting,  October  8.  Phila- 
delphia, p.. 


Buildixg  SnrrLY  Men's  Association.—  H.  A.  Ncally.  Jo 
Dixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Meeting  with  Am* 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian   Railway  Cits—  James   Powell,  Grand  Trunk   Ry.,  Montreal. 

Que.'^  2d  Tuesday  in  moi>ih.  eseepi  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Encineibe.—  Clement  II.  McLeod,  413  Dor 

Chester  St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Tbuisday,  Montreal. 
Cae  Fosemen's  Association  or  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  North  50tb 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  mouth.  Chicago. 
Centeal  Railway  Clue, — IL  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St,  New  York:  2d 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  snd  2d  Fri.  in  March.  May.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Engi neess  Society  or  St.  Paul. — L.  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  Stale  Capitol 
building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 
Sei-teniber,  Sl.  Paul. 
Encinebes'  Sociity  or  Pennsylvania. —  K.  R.  Dasher,  Roe  704,  Harrisburg. 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Enginekes'  Socisty  or  Westexn  Pennsylvania.  —  E.  k.  lliles,  Oliver  build 

ing.  Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Feiicht  Claim   Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,   Richmond.  Va.  Nexi 

convention.  June  18.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
Geneeal  Su fee i nten dents'  Association  or  Chicago.— E.  S.  Holler,  224 

W.  Adams  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
I nteenat ion al  Railway  Concbess.—  F.xrculi ve  Committee,  11.  rue  de  Lou 

vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
Ihteehational  Railway  Fun  Association. — C  G.  Hall,  922  McCormick 

building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  21  24.  Chicago. 
International    Railway    Gineeal   Fobemen's   Association. — Wm.  Hall. 
829  West  Dtoadway.  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  15  18. 
Chicago. 

Inteerationai  Raileoad  Maitee  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 

wottb.  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18,  Richmond.  Va. 
Maintenance  or  Way  ft  Mastee  Paintees'  Association  or  the  United 

States  and  Canada. — W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  East  on.  Pa. 
Mastee  Boilee  Marees'  Association.— Harry  I).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.. 

New  York.    Convention,  May  26  29.  1913,  Chicago. 
Mastee  Cae  Buildees'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building. 

Chicago.    Convention.  June  1618,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mastee  Cae  and  Locomotive  Paintees'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  and  Cana 

A.  P.  Dane,  B.  ft  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Annual 

9-12,  Ottawa.  Can. 

National  Railway  ArniANCE  Assoc.— Bruce  V.  Crsndall.  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc 

New  England  Raileoad  Clue.— W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boa- 
inn.  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,' except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept., 
Boston. 

New  iu»  Raileoad  Clue.— H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  lune,  July  and  August,  New  Yoik. 
Noetheen  Raileoad  Clue. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Dulutk,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday.  Duluth. 
Peoeia  Association  or  Raileoad  OrricEES-— M.  W.  Rotebford,  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria,  III.;  2d  Thursday. 


Raileoad  Clue  or  Kansas  City.— C  Msnlove.  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 

City,  Mo.:  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Business  Associayion.— Frank  W.  Noxom,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  ia  December,  1913,  New  York. 
Railway  Clue  or  Pittsbuegh.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R_,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Elicteical  SurriY  Manufact usees'  Assoc. — J.  Scribner.  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Bee.  Kngrs. 
Railway  Gaedening  Associayion. —  I.  S.  Butterfield.  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

Next  meeting.  August  12-1 5.  Nashville.  Ter.n. 
Railway  DEVELorM  ent  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City  Southern, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Ps.  Meetings. 

June  11-12.  New  York;  convention,  October  14,  Nashville.  Trnn. 
Railway  SroaEXEErEE*'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C.  Colliowood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  19-21,  Chicago. 
Railway  SurrLV  MANurAcrrajss'  Assoc. — J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,  Ps.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  snd  M.  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Railway  Tn .  and  Tei.  ArniANCE  Ass-nt. — W,  E.  Harkness,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Aasoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Raileoad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Vs.;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadmastebs*  and  Maintenance  or  War  Association.— I.  C.  Ryan,  C  ft 

N.  W  .  Sterling,  111.    Convention.  September  8  12,  1913,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Cll-b. — B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station.  St.  l-ouis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  l-on>- 
Signal  ArniANCE  Association. —  F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868  Park  Ave..  New 

York.  Meetings  with  anr-ual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  OrricEES.-  C.  Nyquist,  la  Salle  St  Station, 

Chicago. 

South eb n  Association  or  Cae  Sebvice  OrricEss.— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Soi'tiiebn  ft  Southwesteen  R aii way  Club.  —  A.  J.  M 

Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thurs..  Jan.,  March.  May.  July,  S 
Toledo  Teansfobtation  Club. — J.  G.  Macombcr, 

ledo.  Ohio:  1st  Saturday.  Toledo. 
Tsscs  SrrrLY  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd.  Ramano 

N.  Y.    Meeting  with  Roa.lmasleri'  and  Maintenance  of  Way 

elation. 

TBArric  Ct.u»  or  Chicago— Guy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago; 
meetii'Es  montlily.  Chicago. 

Tbaffic  Cii  a  or  New  Yobk. — C.  A.  Swone.  290  Broadway.  New  York; 
last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  New  York. 

Tbaffic  Cms  or  Pittssobgh.— D.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,;  meet- 
ings monthly.  Pitf.huigh. 

TBArric  Clue  or  St.  Louis. — A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  Library  building, 
St.  Louis.  Mo,  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
October  to  May. 

Tsain  UrsrsTnrrss'  AssnrnnoN  nr  AMrairA.— J.  F.  Markir,  "042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  lone  17.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
TsANiroBTATION  Ci  i  s  ot  BvrrAio. — J,  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
TsANsrosTATii  n  Ci  it  or  Deteoit.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  ft  M.  S..  Detroit. 

Mich.;  meetirRS  monthly. 
Tbaveling  FsrisrsBs'  Association.  — W.  O.  Thom[««on.  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R  . 

Fast  Itiill*:..,  N.  Y.    Annu«l  meeting,  August,  1913.  Chicago. 
Utah  S<x-ibty  or  F vt-.ivsr.ss,  —  R,  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  Augu*l. 
Westebn  Caksda  Rsilway  Club.-  W.  IL  Rosevear,  P,  O   Box  1707.  Win 
nipeg,  Man.;  2d  Monday,  rxcrnt  June,  July  snd  August,  Winnipeg 
WssifaN  Railway  I  n  s — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  exccin  Tune.  July  and  August. 
WrsTrsN  Society  or  Fsntsrirss  — J.  II.  Warder.  1 735  Monadnock  block. 

nth,  except  July  and  A 


I,  Grant  bldg., 
iept.,  Nov..  Atlanta, 
son  Spice  Co.,  To- 

Worlcs.  Hillsburn, 


Chicago;  I  it  Monday  in  tnonll 
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The  Merchants'  Association.  New  York  Cily.  has  moved  its 
Oftiv.es  from  54  Lafayette  street  to  the  W'oolworth  Building,  233 
Rroadw  a> 

Ralph  C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  addressed  the  Traffic  Club  oi  Chicago  at  its 
monthly  luncheon  on  April  22.  on  the  subject  of  "Safety  l-'irst " 

Hon  D.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
also  Rave  a  short  talk. 

Beginning  on  June  1  tickets  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
and  the  Pacific  coast  both  over  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern,  will  be  made  optional  via  Duluth  with  slop- 
over  privileges.  The  change  is  made  alter  considerable  agita- 
tion by  the  Duluth  commercial  interests,  who  have  also  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  roads  to  run  through  passenger  trains  to 
the  coast  from  Duluth. 

J.  S.  Marvin,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Automobile  Manufacturers,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  railway 
officers  throughout  the  country,  complaining  that  special  cars 
for  automobile  shipments  after  being  unloaded  are  too  fre- 
quently used  as  ordinary  box  cars  and  retained  in  local  service, 
or  reloaded  and  routed  at  variance  with  railway  rules  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  automobile  industry.  He 
urges  special  attention  to  keeping  these  cars  in  the  service  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

About  70  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  Chicago  have  ar- 
ranged a  special  train  containing  exhibits  of  their  products, 
which  is  being  sent  out  through  the  territory  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago for  the  purpose  of  trade  promotion.  The  train  consists 
of  six  exhibition  coaches,  two  sleepers  and  a  diner.  Stops  of 
from  one  to  three  days  will  be  made  in  each  city,  and  the  public 
will  be  invited  into  the  train,  where  the  exhibits  will  be  ex- 
plained by  representatives.  The  first  trip  is  to  be  through  In- 
'diana.  and  will  cover  seven  weeks,  during  which  28  cities  will 
be  visited. 

The  (Juecn  &  Crescent  Route,  when  the  recent  floods  inter- 
rupted service  on  all  the  direct  lines,  put  on  through  sleeping 
cars  between  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  running  them  on  the 
"Carolina  Special"  via  Harriman  Junction,  Knoxville  and  the 
Southern  Railway.  By  this  route  a  large  number  of  passengers 
were  carried  to  eastern  points.  The  distance  is  1,142  miles,  or 
391  miles  greater  than  by  the  direct  route  The  Ohio  river  at 
Cincinnati  on  April  1.  reached  a  stage  of  698  ft.,  but  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  maintained  freight  and  passenger  traffic  with  the  South 
without  interruption.  \\  hen  the  high  water  made  the  use  of  the 
regular  passenger  station  impossible,  a  temporary  station  with 
a  platform  was  established  on  McLean  avenue,  which  with- 
stood the  highest  stages  of  water. 

A  new  plan  i.i  improving  the  relations  between  railways  and 
shippers  was  inaugurated  by  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Texas  Midland  and  the  Pacific 
bruit  Express,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  last  week.  The  shippers  were 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  railway  officers  presided  over  by 
I-'.  M.  Lucorc,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Sunset-Central 
Lines,  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  the  movement  and  distribution 
of  empty  cars,  through  schedules  to  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago,  terminal  changes  and  car  inspection,  icing  arrange- 
ments, rc-i  onsignmciits.  arrival  notices  and  tracers.  The  rail- 
ways have  usr.allv  held  such  meetings  to  make  plans  for  the 
movement  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop,  and  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  meeting  an  open  one.  in  order  that  shippers  might  see 
w  hat  effort*  wi  re  being  made  in  their  In-half,  and  to  all 'W  them 
to  participate. 

Chairman  May  field,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  and 
Commissioner  W  atson,  of  the  •  >klalioma  commission,  recently 
addressed  letters  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asking 
an  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  Southwestern  Passenger  As- 
sociation in  refusing  a  special  rate  of  ore  cent  a  mile  on  account 
of  tile  Confederate  veterans'  reunion  to  l>e  held  at  (  hallanooga. 
The  r.iihv.ns  announced  .i  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile.  Commis- 
sioner Clement*  replied  that  the  Commission  felt  it  "could  hardly 


w  ith  propriety  undertake  to  influence  the  carriers  to  make  lower 
rates  in  any  instance  than  they  could  lawfully  be  required  to  do; 
for.  while  the  carriers  may,  under  the  law,  as  they  often  do,  es- 
tablish special  fares  for  attendance  on  conventions,  reunions,  etc., 
we  did  not  feel  justified  in  urging  them  to  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  reasonableness  of 
rales,  fares  and  practices  of  the  carriers  and  the  lawfulness 
thereof." 

The  bi-monthly  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  was  held  on  April-14  at  the  Hotel  Schenley, 
The  feature  of  the  program  was  a  series  of  moving  pictures 
entitled  "Mine  to  Molder,"  presented  by  Henry  B.  Yergeson,  of 
Rogers.  Brown  &  Co.  The  pictures  portrayed  the  various 
stages  in  the  movement  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  in  the  l-ake 
Superior  region  through  the  various  processes  to  the  finished 
rail  in  the  plant  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  entertainment  features  a  business  meeting  was 
held  and  a  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  select  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  the  club  to  be  voted  on  at  the  annual 
election  in  June.  The  committee  includes:  G.  G.  Herring, 
general  agent,  Southern  Pacific;  f\  A.  Ogden,  division  freight 
agent,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company;  C.  L.  Cordes,  division 
freight  agent,  American  Steel  &  W  ire  Company ;  Robert  Main, 
division  freight  agent,  Canadian  Pacific,  Soo  Une;  L.  C.  Bihlcr. 
traffic  manager,  Carnegie  Steel  Company;  C.  S.  Bclsterling. 
traffic  manager.  American  Bridge  Company;  J.  C.  Kimes,  com- 
mercial freight  agent,  Baltimore  Si  Ohio. 

Federal  vercu*  State  Authority. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  last  Monday, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Denison  asked  permission  to  file  a 
brief,  amicus  curiae,  in  the  pending  slate  rate  cases.  Similar 
questions  arc  involved  in  cases  pending  before  the  Commerce 
Court.  There  are  forty-five  cases,  including  the  Minnesota 
case,  and  the  government  asked  simply  for  leave  to  file  the 
brief  which  it  has  filed  before  the  Commerce  Court  in  the 
Houston  Last  it  West  Texas  et  al  vs.  United  States,  and  Texas 
&  Pacific  vs.  United  States  (  the  Shreveiwrt  cases).  Mr.  Deni- 
son said  :  "As  cause  for  this  motion  it  is  shown  that  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  involve  some  of  the  fundamental  points  at 
issue  in  the  state  railroad  rate  cases.  The  questions  have  been 
argued  before  the  Commerce  Court,  but  have  not  been  decided 
by  that  court,  and  it  is  hardly  expected  that  they  will  be  decided 
until  this  court  has  passed  upon  the  matter."  The  question  is 
"whether  a  state  may  deliberately  shut  out  interstate  commerce 
by  the  adroit  manipulation  of  intrastate  freight  rates;  and 
whether,  where  this  manipulation  results  in  a  discrimination 
against  the  interstate  shipments,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  correct  it."  The  court  granted  the  government's 
application ;  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  a  decision  in  the  cases. 

Of  the  forty-five  cases  pending,  the  most  important  is  the 
"Minnesota  rate  case,"  based  on  the  railroads'  dispute  of  the 
tirder  by  the  Minnesota  commission,  in  1W7,  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  certain  freight  rates  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  and 
supplemented  by  an  act  of  ihe  Minnesota  state  legislature  order- 
ing further  reductions.  The  roads  contended,  among  other 
things,  that  the  new  rates  would  make  impossible  a  fair  return 
on  the  invested  capital  and  that  thereby  the  state  tariff,  through 
rendering  non-remunerative  the  rates  for  traffic  within  the 
state,  threw  a  burden  on  interstate  traffic,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Companies  to  observe  the  federal  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  orders  without  loss. 

In  September.  l'JIO.  a  special  master  in  chancery  appointed  to 
take  testimony  reported  in  favor  of  the  railways  on  both  points. 
In  April,  1931.  Judge  Sanborn  approved  the  master's  decision, 
incidentally  holding  that  7  per  cent,  net  income  on  the  approved 
value  of  railway's  property  was  not  more  than  a  fair  return. 
1  -at i  r  in  PJ11  the  case  went  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
t  ourt  on  the  appeal  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  April,  1912. 
a  brief  was  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  by  Governors  Har- 
mon of  Ohio,  Hadlcy  of  Missouri,  and  Aldrich  of  Nebraska, 
protesting  against  Judge  Sanborn's  decision,  on  the  ground 
that  if  sustained  it  would  subordinate  state  rights  to  railroad 
rights,  and  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  state's  control 
over  it*  own  internal  affairs. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  31  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  certain  tariffs  which  propose  to  cancel  joint  rates  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chicago.  Zeiglcr  &  Gull" 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  17  until  August  IS, 
the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain 
&  Pacific,  which  contains  schedules  withdrawing  (he  present 
through  joint  rates  applicable  to  the  transportation  of  bituminous 
coal  from  mines  located  on  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  & 
Pacific  in  New  Mexico  to  points  in  Oklahoma,  Nebraska.  Kan- 
sas and  other  states  located  on  the  Keck  Island  Lines,  and  pro- 
viding that  on  and  after  April  17,  1913,  combination  rates  will 
apply  This  results  in  advances  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $2.50 
per  ton. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  proposed  amendments  of  or  additions  to  its  regulations 
governing  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  26.  Prior  to  the  date  of 
hearing,  it  is  understood  that  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  for  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives,  will  pre- 
pare and  distribute  printed  copies  of  proposed  changes  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  regulations.  All  parties  who  desire  to  suggest 
changes,  should  submit  them  at  otlce  to  Col.  Dunn.  38  well  as 
to  the  commission. 

The  commission  suspended  from  April  15  until  April  30,  cer- 
tain items  contained  in  the  tariff  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  which  would  cancel  through 
joint  rates  applicable  to  the  transportation  of  wool  and  mohair, 
c.  1.,  from  points  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  routed  via 
Wallula,  Wash.,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  eastern  connections 
to  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston  and  other  points.  Tariffs  of  other 
earners  canceling  through  rates  via  Spokane.  Denver  and  cer- 
tain other  western  gateways  were  suspended  until  the  same  date 
by  orders  previously  entered  in  same  docket. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  12  until  August  9, 
the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
contains  schedules  advancing  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
*  petroleum  and  its  products,  in  carloads,  from  Emlcnton,  Pa.,  and 
a  number  of  other  points  located  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
north  of  Pittsburgh  and  south  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
Milwaukee,  Wis,,  and  other  points  of  destination.  The  ad- 
vances range  from  %  to  2  cents  per  100  lbs.  Complaint  was 
made  that  the  proposed  rates  would  create  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Franklin  and  Oil  City,  more  distant  points,  from  which 
no  increase  in  rates  is  proposed,  and  from  which  similar  traffic 
would  move  at  lower  rates,  via  F,mlenton  and  the  other  points 
affected,  to  the  same  destinations. 

Commissioner  B  H.  Meyer  began  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on 
April  21.  on  a  complaint  tiled  }>y  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
against  the  Illinois  Central,  Atchison.  Topck.i  &  Santa  Fe,  Chi- 
cago &  Fastcrn  Illinois.  Wabash  and  Chicago  &  Alton,  alleging 
failure  on  the  part  of  these  roads  to  absorb  the  switching  charges 
and  to  apply  Chicago  rales  to  and  from  Chicago  points  on  grain 
as  on  other  commodities.  I  he  complaint  grows  out  of  the  reci- 
procal switching  agreement  which  was  put  into  effect  in  Chicago 
two  years  a«o  ;*»  the  result  oi  a  long  scries  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  she  shippers,  which  failed  to  provide  for 
the  absorption  of  switching  charges  on  grain,  coal,  coke  and 
live  stock,  because  the  live  defendant  roads  would  not  agree  to 
the  plan.  In  other  respects  the  plan  ,vus  allowed  to  go  into  effect 
after  a  hearing  in  sure  the  commission  with  the  thought  that  the 
agreement  might  at  a  later  date  be  extended  to  cover  the  com- 
modities excepted. 

Complaint  Oi«mla*ed. 

Merchants'  I'rciyM  Bureau  of  Little  Rock,  Art.,  v.  Atchison, 
Topeia  &  .Vei  n  i  e  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

The  <..i>trnis,iun  derided  that  the  rate  oi  17  reins  per  100  lbs., 
for  lite  tfan-i  ortatioii  oi  cement  from  Kansas  Gas  Belt  points 
to  l.ittb-  K-k,  Ark.,  was  not  shown  to  be  unreasonable, 
i  J'  I.  C.  C  .  ) 

Mc Knight  AV.i.vn  (/V- .vry  Company  v.  Chicago.  MHnvukee 
er  St.  Paul  C  ill.    Opinion  by  the  i  , ■'uimissir.it : 

The  complainant  contend*  that  the  rate  of  4<>-'j  cents  per  100 
lbs,  for  the  trar-'porituion  of  drecc  in  le-i  than  carl.  .--.I*  torn 


Plymouth.  Wis,,  to  Cairo,  111.,  is  unreasonable  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  (26  I.  C.  C  ,  563.) 

Board  of  Improvements,  Waterworks  District  No.  1,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark:,  v.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  tt  al.    Opinion  by  . 
Commissioner  Clements: 

I  he  commission  decided  that  the  rate  of  $6.85  per  net  ton  for 
the  transportation  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  connections  from  Chat- 
tanooga, Term,,  to  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  was  not  shown  to  have  been 
unreasonable.  (26  I.  C.  C.  541.) 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  of  Augusta.  Ga.,  v.  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  ct  al.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Clements: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rate  of  37  cents  per  100  lbs., 
for  the  transportation  of  apples,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions 
from  Rochester.  N.  Y  .  to  Augusta.  Ga..  was  not  shown  to  have 
been  unreasonable.   (26  I.  C.  C.  559.) 

Board  of  Improvements,  Waterworks  District  .\'o.  1,  Fori 
Smith,  Ark-.,  v.  Atchison,  Topeia  &  Santa  Fe  et  oi  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Clements: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  100  lbs., 
for  the  transportation  of  cement  from  Kansas  Gas  Belt  points, 
Ada.  Okla..  Bonner  Springs,  Kan.,  and  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  to 
Fort  Smith  was  not  unreasonable.    (26  I.  C.  C.  539.) 

Croldtield  Consolidated  Milling  cr  Transportation  Company  v. 
Atchison,  T opeka  &  Santa  Fe  et  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  ihe  rate  of  $2.08  per 
1(10  lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  car- 
loads from  San  Diego,  Cal..  to  Goldtitld.  Tonopah  and  Millers, 
Ncv.,  is  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $1.16  per  100 
lbs.  Reparation  is  asked.  Prior  to  January  2,  1911,  this  rate 
was  $2.37  per  ICO  lbs.  The  commission  decided  that  as  the  pres- 
ent rate  was  considerably  lower  than  when  the  complainant's  in- 
dustries were  established,  and  as  the  traffic  of  the  commodity  in 
question  was  light  and  the  earnings  of  the  principal  defendant 
were  small,  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  rate  in  question. 
(26  I.  C.  C,  567.) 

Aah  Lumber  Rata  Reduced. 

J.  R.  Shoupe  &  Company  v.  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley.  Opin- 
ion by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  42  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of  ash  lumber  in  carloads  from 
Jackson.  Tex.,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeds  19  cents  per  100  lbs.  Reparation  is  asked.  The 
commission  found  that  the  present  rate  was  excessive  and  de- 
cided that  as  a  rate  of  24  cents  per  100  lbs ,  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  about  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  it  would  be  just 
and  reasonable.  That  rate  was  prescribed  for  the  future. 
Reparation  was  awarded.    (26  1.  C.  C,  570.) 

Through  Route*  and  Joint  Rate*  on  Grain  Eetabtlehed. 

Omaha  drain  Exchange  ;.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quin-ey  et 
al.   Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark. 

The  complainant  seeks  the  establishment  of  a  through  route 
and  joint  rates  from  points  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
between  Great  Falls  and  Billings,  Mont.,  to  Omaha  Neb.,  via 
Billings,  over  the  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Cjuincy.  not  exceeding  the  rates  from  the  same 
points  to  Minneapolis  over  the  Great  Northern.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  the  rates  on  grain  from  the  points  of  origin  in 
question  to  Omaha  were  at  least  'Al  cents  per  100  lbs.  higher  than 
to  Minneapolis.  The  commission  decided  that  a  through  route 
and  joint  rate  should  lie  t  suhlisltol  from  stations  on  the  Great 
Northern.  Great  balls — BilliriKs  line.  Hcspcr  to  Spion  Kop.  in- 
clusive, not  higher  than  the  rates  from  the  same  points  to  Min- 
r cap ilr*  via  she  Gnat  Northern.  As  the  Gnat  Northern  could 
secure  a  longer  haul  by  establishing  a  through  route  and  joint 
rates  to  Omaha  via  Stotix  City,  that  company  may  apply  for 
an  amended  order,  although  the  latter  route  is  considerably 
longer  '.ban  the  route  via  Killings. 

The  complainant  aho  seeks  the  establishment  of  a  through 
route  and  joint  rate  via  Billings,  and  Omaha  to  Chicago  with 
tran-ir  privileges  at  Omaha,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  through 
rate  (torn  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Chicago  via  Minneapolis, 
with  tr:Oi«it  privileges  at  Minneapolis.  The  commission  denied 
this  praver.     (26  1.  C   C,  55J.) 
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Axle  Grease  Rate. 

Marshall  Oil  Company  v.  Chicago  &r  North  Western  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  defendants  permit  ihc  shipment  in  mixed  carloads  al  car- 
load  rates  of  practically  all  products  of  petroleum  except  axle 
grease.  The  complainant  contends  that  the  exclusion  oi  axle 
grease  from  the  mixed  carload  privilege  is  unreasonable.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  provision  of  the  defendants'  tariffs 
excluding  axle  grease  from  the  products  of  petroleum  that  may 
be  transported  in  mixed  carloads  at  carload  rates,  while  similar 
products  arc  given  this  privilege,  resulted  in  discrimination  and 
ordered  the  defendants  to  remove  this  discrimination.  (2f. 
1.  C.  C.  575). 

Rate  on  Common  8rlek  Reduced. 

Collingwood  Brick  Company  et  al.  v.  Fere  Marquette.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  70  cents 
per  ton  o>i  common  brick  between  Toledo  ami  Detroit  is  unrea- 
sonable to  the  extent  (hat  it  exceeds  60  cents  per  ton,  the  rate 
in  effect  prior  to  May  21,  1911.  The  commission  decided  that 
the  present  rale  was  unreasonable,  and  ordered  that  in  future 
the  rate  of  60  cents  per  ton  should  apply.  (26  I.  C.  C  572.) 

• 

Rate  on  Butchers'  Blocks  Reduced. 

Xtttional  Refrigerator  i'r  Butchers'  Supply  Company  v.  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  cr  Southern  et  al.  Opinion  by  the 
covimiisiun: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  43  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of  butchers'  blocks  in  less  than  carload 
lots  from  Whitewater,  Mo.,  to  Memphis,  Ttnn.,  is  unreasonable 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the  rate  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Memphis;  also  that  this  rate  was  in  conflict  with  the  fourth  sec- 
tion in  that  it  exceeded  the  rate  from  Whitewater  to  New  Or- 
leans, La.  The  defendants  tried  to  justify  this  violation  of  the 
fourth  section  on  the  ground  that  the  lower  rate  from  St.  Louis 
was  forced  by  water  competition;  also  that  Whitewater  was 
nearer  the  source  of  raw  material.  The  commission  found  that 
on  traffic  to  New  Orleans  Whitewater  was  accorded  the  same 
rate  as  St.  Louis,  'i  hc  commission  decided  that  the  rate  charged 
the  complainant  on  its  shipments  from  Whitewater  to  Memphis 
was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  the  rate  from 
St,  Louis  to  Memphis,  and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future. 
Reparation  was  awarded.  The  application  of  the  defendants 
for  relief  from  the  fourth  section  on  this  traffic  was  denied. 

The  complainant  also  contends  that  the  rate  of  A9'.'i  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of  butchers'  blocks  in  less  than 
carloads  from  New  Memphis,  III.,  to  Memphis,  Tcnn..  was  un- 
reasonable to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  a  rate  of  30  cents  per 
100  lbs.  The  commission  found  that  no  through  rate  was  applic- 
able to  the  shipments  and  that  the  lowest  combination  of  inter- 
mediate rates  was  39.1  per  100  lbs.  The  commission  decided  that 
there  had  been  an  overcharge  on  these  shipments,  but  that  the 
rate  of  39,1  cents  per  100  lbs.  should  not  be  changed.  The  com- 
plainant contends  that  the  defendants  violated  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act  by  charging  a  rate  of  30  cents  per  100  lbs.,  for  the 
transportation  of  butchers'  blocks  to  Memphis  from  St.  Louis, 
Bellville  and  Nashville.  The  commission  dccidcil  that  the  rate 
complained  of  was  not  unreasonable  and  that  the  defendants  were 
justitied  in  violating  the  fourth  section  Ix-catisc  of  water  competi- 
tion at  St.  Louis  and  rail  competition  at  Bellville  and  Nashville. 
Tlu  defendants  were  ordered  to  refund  the  overcharge  on  the 
shipment  from  New  Memphis,  111,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  (26 
I.  C  C,  525.) 


Rates  on  Grain  Not  Changed. 

Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  *'  Illinois  Central. 
Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

There  is  an  established  relation  between  the  rates  on  grain  in 
carloads  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  Chicago  and  the  rates  on  the  same 
commodity  from  Omaha  to  New  Orleans.  La.,  for  export.  In 
1912  the  Omaha-New  Orleans  rate  was  reduced,  but  subse- 
quently restored,  without  any  change  m  the  Omaha-Chir:igo  rate. 
During  the  existence  of  the  reduced  rates  to  New  Orleans,  a 
complaint  was  fded  alleging  that  the  resulting  adjustment  was 
discriminatory  against  Chicago  in  favor  of  New  Orleans,  and 


also  that  the  rates  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  were  unreasonable  in 
themselves.  '1  be  commission  decided  that  the  restoration  of  the 
old  rate  irom  Omaha  to  New  Orleans  had  removed  the  discrim- 
ination complained  of,  and  also  that  the  rates  from  Omaha  to 
Chicago  were  not  shown  lo  be  unreasonable  in  themselves. 

The  complamaiit  also  urged  the  commission  to  determine  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  rate  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  as  compared 
with  rates  from  Omaha  to  New  Orleans,  should  the  latter  again 
be  reduced.  1  he  commission  decided  that  in  this  case  where  only- 
one  carrier  operating  over  only  a  part  of  the  through  route  to 
the  Atlantic  ports  was  dcieiidant.  it  could  not  determine  the 
question  of  differentials  in  a  general  adjustment  of  rates.  The 
commission  decided  further  that  if  the  rate  from  Omaha  to  New 
Orleans  were  auain  reduced  it  could  be  suspended  pending  in- 
vestigation. (26  1.  C.  C,  545.) 


Transfer  of  Shipment  Permitted. 

Dubuque  Shippers'  Association  v.  Chicago  &  North  Western 
et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  requests  the  commission  to  "require  the  de- 
fendants to  forward  a  carload  of  package  freight,  originating 
each  day  at  Dubuque,  la.,  without  transfer  at  Galena.  111.,  to  des- 
tinations on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  Wiscon- 
sin. For  several  years  a  merchandise  car  of  less  than  carload 
shipments,  destined  to  points  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
between  Galena  and  Madison  and  Woodman,  has  been  loaded 
each  day  by  the  Illinois  Central  at  Dubuque,  and  moved  over 
that  company's  line  to  Galena,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Chicago  K  North  Western  just  as  received  and  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  destinations.  Recently  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  has  refused  to  forward  the  car  as  received  from  the 
Illinois  Central  and  insists  on  transferring  the  packages  and  re- 
arranging them  in  its  own  cars  at  Galena,  which  results  in  a 
delay  of  from  24  to  48  hours.  The  Dubuque  shippers  compete 
with  shippers  at  other  points,  so  this  delay  constitutes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  competition.  The  defendant's  reasons  for 
not  accepting  the  Dubuque  car  without  transfer  are  the  large 
number  of  claims  for  shortage  and  damage  to  consignments ;  the 
presence  of  packages  for  which  there  was  no  billing;  bad  billing; 
lack  of  checking  at  Galena ;  and  indiscriminate  loading  instead 
of  station  order  loading,  resulting  in  delays  to  the  train.  The 
commission  found  that  a  carrier  should  not  be  required  to  accept 
a  carload  of  miscellaneous  freight  from  another  without  checking 
fhe  contents,  so  as  to  discover  the  quantity  and  kmd  of  goods 
for  which  it  becomes  responsible.  Neither  should  the  defendant 
be  denied  the  right  of  transferring  the  packages  to  other  cars,  so 
as  to  arrange  tlnm  in  convenient  order  for  delivery.  The  com- 
plaint was  dismissed.   (26  I.  C.  C,  565  ) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  South  Dakota  Railroad  Commission  has  asked  railways 
in  the  state  to  file  a  statement  showing  the  salaries  paid  to 
officers. 

The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  has  en- 
tered an  order  allowing  an  increase  in  the  switching  rates  on 
coal  in  the  Chicago  district  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  St. 
Paul,  but  ti;c  commission  holds  that  other  roads  must  not  in- 
crease their  coal  rates  on  this  account  to  exceed  the  rates  al- 
lowed by  the  commission  in  August,  1911. 

The  Illinois  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  has  ordered 
the  Chicago  it  Alton  to  stop  its  Chicago-St.  I.ouis  fast  trains  at 
East  St  Louis  Heretofore  many  of  the  trains  have  been 
entering  and  leaving  St  Louis  by  the  Merchants'  bridge,  thus 
avoiding  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis.  It  is  said  that  the  East 
St.  Louis  Commercial  Club  will  seek  another  order  directing 
other  roads  lo  stop  their  eastbound  trains  from  St.  Louis  at 
East  St  Louis. 


COURT  NEWS. 

In  the  United  States  court  at  Boston,  April  16.  a  fine  of 
$5,000  was  imposed  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford for  granting  illegal  concession?  in  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion of  milk  from  certain  points  in  Connecticut  to  Boston. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

C.  S.  SiJtcs.  auditor  of  traffic  accounts  of  the  Perc  Marquette, 
lias  been  appointed  auditor,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich 
During  the  absence  oi  the  comptroller,  his  duties  will  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Sikcs. 

W.  L.  Maury,  who  hns  been  auditor  of  the  International  & 
Great  N'nnhtrn  since  WX.  has  been  appointed  consulting  auditor, 
a  newly  created  offcc  W.  J.  Werner,  assistant  auditor,  succeeds 
Mr  Maun  a*  auditor,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  lex.,  and 
the  former  position  is  abolished. 

Operating  Officers. 

George  F.  Dickson,  trainmaster  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida,  at 
Douglas,  Ga  ,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office  nt 
Douglas,  succeeding  D.  F.  Kirkland,  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company. 

J.  J.  lirehenx.  trainmaster  of  the  Colorado  division  of  the 
Chicago.  Kock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
of  the  Kansas  division,  with  headquarters  at  Herington,  Kan., 
in  place  of  C  I.  Kerr,  deceased. 

The  headquarters  of  the  following  officers  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  have  been  transferred  frorh  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
to  Jamaica:  H.  W.  Thornton,  general  superintendent;  J.  B. 
Austin,  Jr..  superintendent;  W.  L.  Jarvis,  steam  passenger 
trainmaster;  II.  E.  Lewis,  chief  despatcher;  J.  M.  McGec.  as- 
sistant trainmaster,  and  R.  W.  Farrell.  superintendent  of  sta- 
tion service. 

A.  G.  Wells,  general  manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  has  been  granted  a  six  months'  leave 
of  absence,  and  I.  I..  Hibbard  has  been  appointed  acting  gen- 
eral manager,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  J.  R. 
Hitchcock,  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  division  at  Los 
Angeles.  Cal..  has  been  appointed  acting  general  sti|>erintendent. 
with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  in  place  of  I.  L  Hibbard.  J.  B. 
Galivan.  trainmaster  at  San  Bernardino.  Cal..  succeeds  Mr. 
Hitchcock  as  acting  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  division. 
A.  R.  Woods  has  been  appointed  acting  trainmaster  of  the  Sec- 
ond district.  Alhuqucrque  division,  with  office  at  Winslow,  Ariz.. 
in  place  of  F.  K.  Met  "arty,  who  has  been  appointed  acting  train- 
master al  San  Bernardino  in  place  of  Mr.  Galivan. 

Ira  L  Bnrlingamt,  who  on  April  14.  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  as  has 
already  been  announced,  was  born  September  6,  1862.  at  Frank- 

linvillc,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
educated  at  Ten  Broek 
Academy.  I  Ic  entered 
railway  service  in  187" 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
\  for  the  Ohio  &  Missis- 

£  \  sippi,  and  from  1883  to 

f  \       1895  was  a  train  des- 

|Hb%^  f  \     patchcr   on  that 

\     He  was  then  for  nine 
Hk-  years  trainmaster  of  the 

B^m^  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 

western, and  in  Decem- 
■^^Al  bcr.  1903.  left  that  road 

B^^Bk  B"  w"h  'he  Terminal 

^■^1       /^k    Bw       Railroad  Association  of 

^■^Bflri^L*  Br  ^' 

perintemlent.     He  was 

sti|icrintendent    of  that 
/  associatiofl  from  March, 

w      a-'  1904.  to  November,  r  05. 

v  J^^B  '""J  on  the  latter  date 

became  general  superin- 
tendent, from  which  po- 
sition he  is  now  pro- 
moted to  that  of  general  manager,  as  above  noted.  Mr.  Bur- 
liiiganu'  acuities  pari  of  tile  duties  heretofore  performed  by 
President  and  General  Manager  W.  S.  Met  hesney.  Jr..  who  re- 
linquished the  duties  of  general  manager,  and  recommended  the 
election  of  Mr.  Burlingame  to  that  position. 


I.  L.  Burl  nifumc. 
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E.  J.  Glbion. 


Edward  James  Gibson,  whose  appointment  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  announced,  was  born 

February  9,  1X65,  in 
Ferry  county.  Indiana. 
He  received  a  common 
school  education,  and 
begM  railway  work  in 
18-8.  with  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  &  Northern, 
now  the  Wabash,  as 
a  telegraph  operator. 
From  1880  to  1886  he 
was  agent  for  the  Mis- 
souri. Kansas  &  Texas, 
and  the  following  three 
years  was  train  des- 
patcher on  the  Fremont, 
F.lkhorn  &  Missouri  Val- 
ley. Mr.  Gibson  went 
with  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  in 
April,  1889.  with  which 
road  he  remained  uniil 
April  3,  of  this  year, 
when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come superintendent  of 
the  Iowa  division  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  as  above  noted.  W  hile  with  the  Santa  Fe 
he  was  train  despatcher,  chief  train  despatcher  and  super-i 
intendent,  having  been  in  Mexico  on  the  Sonora  road  five  years, 
from  1896  to  l'.Ol,  when  that  road  was  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe. 
His  last  position  was  that  of  sii|>erintcndcnt  of  the  Albu- 
querque division,  with  headquarters  at  Winslow.  Ariz, 

Frederick  J.  Hawn.  who  recently  became  superintendent  of 
the  Fort  Worth  division  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Terminal  &  L'nion  Depot  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex., 
was  born  June  15,  1863, 
at  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  began 
railway  work  in  1877. 
with  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral. He  remained  Wttfa 
that  road  until  Septem- 
ber, 1898.  serving  in 
many  capacities,  includ- 
ing call  boy  to  chief 
despatcher.  some  years 
in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, and  as  brakeman 
ami  conductor,  until  Scp- 
tcn  her,  1894.  He  was 
then  appointed  train- 
mastcr,  leaving  the  Wis- 
consin Central  in  1898  to 
go  with  the  Great  North- 
ern. On  the  latter  road 
he  was  successively  as- 
sistant superintendent  of 

the  Cascade  anil  Montana  divisions,  and  superintendent  oi  the 
Ilrcckenridge  division  Mr.  llawti  became  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  in  1**)3.  and  was  made  superintendent 
of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1?07,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Worth  division,  as  tbOVC 
noted. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

Opie  Rcid  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Kock  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Lake  Charles.  La. 

T.  Kight  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.  with  headquarter*  at  San  An- 
tonio. Tex. 

W.  E.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  freight  solicitor  of  the 


f 


F.  J.  H»n. 


Star  L'nion  Line  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  place  of  Volncy  E. 
Huff,  promoted. 

John  J.  Morton  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  import 
freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
effective  May  L 

G.  S.  i  iinV.ii  s  lias  been  appointed  freight  soliciting  agent  of 
the  Southern,  with  office  at  Iluntsville,  Ala.,  succeeding  G.  W. 
1. 1  wis,  transferred. 

C.  A  I.indsey.  formerly  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  has  been  appointed  city  passenger 
agent  of  the  Denver,  Boulder  &  W  estern  at  Denver,  Colo. 

R.  F.  Fox  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Denver.  Colo,, 
succeeding  W.  T.  Spiccr,  resigned  to  go  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  L  Hazzard,  formerly  general  agent  of  the  F.l  Paso  & 
Southwestern  System  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
general  western  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  John  S.  Talbot,  resigned. 

C.  J.  Hclhcr,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Wabash,  with 
headquarters  al  Denver,  Col.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
at  that  place,  succeeding  J.  D.  Lund,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  commercial  agent  in  place  of  George  A. 
Rump,  deceased. 

J.  R.  L.  Wulff.  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  at  Omaha. 
N'eb.,  has  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  place  of  P.  J.  Tapp,  deceased.  C.  M.  Ross,  assistant 
chief  clerk  in  office  of  general  freight  agent  at  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  succeeding  C.  M.  Agnew,  promoted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

R.  R.  Dlack  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Rincon,  N'.  M..  in  place  of  C.  L. 
McCallister. 

L.  C.  Maxwell  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay.  with  office  at  Saull 
Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 

W.  S.  Basinger  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Southern  Kansas  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
at  Chanutc,  Kan, 

W.  D.  Manchester  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Manistee  &  North  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  Manistee. 
Mich.,  succcding  J.  J.  Hubbell.  deceased. 

T  R.  McLcod.  master  mechanic  of  the  Halifax  &  South- 
western at  Bridgcwatcr,  N.  S..  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario,  with  headquarters  at 
Parry  Sound,  Ont..  succeeding  C.  L.  Webster,  resigned. 

W.  H.  Alderson,  heretofore  chief  draftsman  in  the  bridge 
department  of  the  consulting  engineer's  office  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific  in  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
bridge  engineer  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  effective 
April  23. 

R.  J.  Gatewood.  division  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
\  Santa  Fe  at  San  Marciat.  N.  M..  has  been  transferred  to  the 
New  Mexico  division  in  a  similar  capacity,  with  headquarters 
at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  succeeding  T.  A.  Williams.  W.  J.  Lank, 
division  engineer  of  the  Pecos  division,  with  offee  at  Clovis. 
N.  M„  succeeds  Mr.  Gatewood,  and  J.  W.  Walter  has  been 
appointed  acting  division  engineer  of  the  Pecos  division  in 
place  of  Mr.  l-ank. 

Samuel  Lctumcr,  who  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder 
i>f»  the  Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  June  30. 
1861,  at  Lancaster.  N.  Y.  He  has  been  with  the  Michigan 
I  entral  since  July  12.  1X86.  when  he  began  railway  work  as  a 
coach  carpenter.  In  September.  18S9.  he  was  made  foreman 
of  the  cabinet  department,  and  in  March.  W,  was  advanced 
to  general  foreman  of  the  ear  department,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  promotion  on  April  I.  to  master  car 
builder,  as  above  noted. 
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F.  L.  Thompson,  who,  on  April  1,  was  appointed  engineer 
of  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central,  as  has  already  been 
announced,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
civil    engineering,  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S ,  in 
1896.     He   entered  the 
service   of   the  Illinois 
Central  June  18  of  that 
year    as    chairman  on 
the    reconstruction  and 
lowering  of  the  tracks 
on    the    lake    front  in 
Chicago,  and  latrr  was 
made   rodman   and  in- 
spector on  the  concrete 
work.     From  February 
of  the  following  year  to 
February,  1898.  he  was 
rodman    at  Vicksburg. 
Miss.,  on  the  work  of 
removing  a  700-ft.  tun- 
nel  and   making  it  an 
open  cut  and  had  charge 
of  a  concrete  arch  and 
building     of     a  large 
freight  house.    He  was 
then  until  January,  1900. 
rodman    and  assistant 
engineer  on  surveys  and  on  grade  reduction  work,  Fulton  to 
Memphis,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  August,  1991,  assistant 
engineer  in  charge  of  grade  reduction  and  double  track  work. 
Wickliffc  to  Fulton,  Ky.    He  was  subsequently  for  six  months 
in  charge  of  douhle  track  and  grade  reduction  work  from  Irving- 
ton  to  Carbondalc,  111.,  and  from  February,  1902,  to  February, 
1903.  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  chief  engineer's  office  at 
Chicago.  The  following  eight  months  he  was  acting  roadmaster 
of  the  Chicago  division,  being  transferred  to  the  Louisville 
division  as  roadmaster  in  October,  1903,  and  remaining  in  that 
capacity  until  January.  1907,  when  he  was  made  assistant  en- 
gineer of  bridges.   On  July  I,  1910.  he  was  promoted  to  engineer 
of  bridges  and  buildings,  which  position  he  held  until  bis  recent 
appointment  as  engineer  of  construction,  as  above  noted. 


F,  L.  Thompson. 


OBITUARY. 

Jeremiah  J.  Coakley,  superintendent  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  of  St.  I  .ouis.  and  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge 
Terminal  Railway,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  21.  aged 
54  years.  He  had  been  with  the  Terminal  association  for  35 
years. 

Frank  D  Tracy,  real  estate  and  tax  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  died  suddenly  in  Chicago  on  April  18,  aged  71  years. 
Mr.  Tracy  had  been  connected  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  for 
40  years. 

Henry  C.  Dickson,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died 
suddenly  in  that  city  on  April  16,  aged  50  years. 


Mli"'    OF  THE  BlENOS  AYRES  GrE*T  SOUTHERN.  ARGENTINA. 

— The  average  number  pi  miles  of  line  operated  during  the 
last  half  of  the  calendar  year  of  1912,  including  the  lines 
operated  under  agreement,  were  3.510  miles,  compared  with 
3.343  miles  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1911. 

Railway  Milks™  in  Uruguay.— The  total  length  of  the 
standard  gage  lines  in  Uruguay  is  1.533  miles,  of  which  1.031 
miles  arc  under  state  guarantee.  The  operation  of  the  guaran- 
teed railways  during  1912  has  resulted  favorably  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  also  promising.  During  1912.  5b  miles  of  new 
line  were  added  to  the  mileage  "f  guaranteed  railways.  The  net 
profits  of  the  year  were  $1,221,622  compared  with  $1.6S2.728  in 
1911.  The  guarantees  paid  by  the  state  amounted  to  $720,737  or 
$622,827  lc>*  than  the  full  amount  for  which  it  holds  itself  re- 
sponsible. 'I  he  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railways  amounted  to 
$0,526,097,  of  which  passenger  traffic  contributed  $1.808  166, 
freight  $4.2o2.S67.  and  miscellaneous  and  fojmage  $454,o»4. 
Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $3,715,379,  k-aving  a  net  profit 
of  S2.K11.3H 


Equipment  an&  S>t\ppltt$. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  understood  to  have  placed  its 
order  for  locomotives.  Details  will  not  be  available  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Bertron.  Griscom  &  Company  have  ordered  one  consolidation 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  52  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  138,000  lbs. 

The  Talpo  Totara  Timber  Company,  of  Australia,  has  or- 
dered one  Mallet  (2-4-4-2)  locomotive  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be 
10  in.  &  16  in.  x  23  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will 
be  32  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  66000 
lbs. 

The  Imperial  Taiwan  Railway,  Formosa,  has  ordered  one 
Pacific  type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  18^S  in.  x  24  in., 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  63  in.,  and  the  totai 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  137,000  lbs.  This  locomotive 
will  be  equipped  with  a  superheater. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Mf5SOl.1l  FaCIFIC  is  in  the  market  for  1.000  forty-ton 
stocks  cars. 

The  Harriman  Links  have  ordered  201  passenger  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  12  postal  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  expected  to  place  an  order  for  72 
passenger  cars  immediately. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  800  furniture  cars,  500 
refrigerator  cars  and  500  stock  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
F-oundry  Company. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  1,000  additional  box  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  has  ordered  3.000 
ircight  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  500  box  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  250  ilat  cars  from  the  American  Car 
&  l  oundry  Compam  ;nd  250  hopper  cars  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company. 


IRON    AND  STEEL. 


General  Conditions  of  Steel.— The  volume  of  orders  in  the 
steel  industry  continues  to  be  light  but  specifications  arc  heavy 
and  the  mills  arc  operating  at  as  near  their  full  capacity  as  pos- 
sible. The  Steel  Corporation  has  enough  orders  on  its  books  to 
keep  its  mills  operating  at  full  capacity  until  about  November  1. 
The  corporation  is  having  difficulty  in  producing  sufficient  billets 
for  its  own  consumption  and  has  recently  had  to  buy  nearly 
50.IKXI  tons  of  billets  in  the  open  market  Prices  arc  high  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
contracts  which  are  being  tilled  at  the  present  time  were  booked 
at  current  prices,  so  the  earnings  from  now  on  should  be  larger. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation  f  >r  the 
first  quarter  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $37,000,000.  compared 
with  %VJJU6S73  earned  in  the  lirst  quarter  of  1912.  The  flood 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  earnings  of  the  steel  companies,  as 
the  loss  in  production  will  be  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  the  new- 
orders  for  replacement. 


New  Line  for  Inpia.— The  frontier  2-ft.  6-in.  railway  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus  will  shortly  he  opened  from  Bnssnu  to 
Kalahatrh,  and  is  being  extended  to  Tank. 


Goo< 
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The  Grip  Nut  Company  is  moving  its  Chicago  office  from 
the  Old  Colony  building  to  661-663  McCormick  building 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company,  New  York,  has 
moved  its  general  offices  from  10  Bridge  street  to  37  Wall  street. 

The  National  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  has 
moved  its  offices  from  the  McCormick  building  to  M>1  1'coplc's 
Gas  building. 

The  Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  has  moved  its  New  York  office  from  149  Broadway  to  SO 
Church  street. 

\V,  F.  Hchard  has  been  appointed  district  sales  agent  for  the 
electric  truck  department  of  the  Ruda'  Company  and  for  the 
Canton  Culvert  Company,  with  headquarters  at  1200  Karpen 
building,  Chicago. 

J.  J.  Hubbard  has  been  made  resident  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Signal  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  office  in  New  York, 
and  J.  \V.  llackett  has  been  made  sales  engineer  of  the  same 
company,  with  office  in  New  York. 

Edward  C.  Meeker,  assistant  eastern  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  Chicago,  with  office  in  New  York,  died  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  April  19,  at  the  age  of  47. 
Mr.  Meeker  had  been  with  the  company  for  30  years. 

Andrew  Thompson,  general  manager  of  the  Titanium  Alloy 
Manufacturing  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  hereafter 
have  charge  oi  the  sales  of  that  company.  A.  C.  Hawley  has 
been  made  representative  of  the  company  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, with  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Davis-Bournonvillc  Company,  New  York,  maker  of  oxy- 
acetylcne  welding  and  cutting  apparatus,  has  moved  its  general 
offices  from  the  West  Street  building,  New  York,  to  its  demon- 
stration plant  at  Marion  Station.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  has 
moved  its  New  York  office  to  the  Hudson  Terminal  building,  30 
Church  street.  The  Chicago  office  of  the  company  has  also  been 
moved  from  515  Laflin  street  to  the  Monadnock  block. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

BnkiNi;  Heaps.-  Marvin  *  Caslcr  Company.  Canastota,  N.  Y., 
has  published  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  its  Offset  boring 
heads. 

Ventilators. — The  Cold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company, 
Now  York,  has  published  a  small  illustrated  folder  describing  its 
curtain  window  ventilators,  winch  are  designed  to  give  fresh  air 
without  draughts. 

Cleaning  I.ikumotivk  Akcii  Tunis. — The  I.agonda  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  published  a  brief 
ilhivtated  f.  Mvt  describing  its  special  devices  lor  cleaning  loco- 
motive arch  tubes  by  air  and  steam. 

f  ItAiu.liiit : — The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  V..  has  devoted  bulletin  No.  A-40oT  to  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions of  its  electric  arc  headlights.  This  bulletin  supersedes 
this  company's  i  n  vious  bulletin  on  this  subject. 

WATTMouir  Mltis-. — The  Sangamo  Electric  Company,  Spring- 
field. 111.,  lias  devoted  bulletin  No.  35  to  its  type  1)  and  1M  direct 
current  watthour  meters.  This  bulletin  is  very  thorough  in  its 
description,  ,-,nd  illustrations  of  these  meters.  Prices  arc  in- 
cluded. 

Bangcs  &  Aroostook. — The  passenger  department  has  issued 
an  illustrated  !><" -ktrt  of  UO  pages,  entitled  "In  the  Maine 
Woods"  The  k'oktet  is  devi  led  to  the  bunting,  fishing  an  ! 
camping  in  the  region,  and  also  includes  a  section  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  Maine. 

M010K  Cars  — Mudgc  A  Company.  Chicago,  has  issued  an  un- 
usually attractive  catalogue.  No   Mil,  describing  and  illustrating 

inspection  motor  cars,  section  11  r  cars,  the  Au-Tra-Kar.  and 

railroad  motor  car  accessories  The  catalogue  contains  un- 
usually clear  illustrations  and  speciiicali..ns.  together  with 
descriptions  of  the  service  given  by  various  types  of  cars. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio.— This  company  has  recently  given  con- 
tracts for  building  a  11  mile  low  grade  double-track  line  to  be 
known  as  the  Magnolia  cut-off  between  Orleans  Road.  W.  Va., 
and  Little  Cacaiion,  on  the  cast  end  of  the  Cumberland  di- 
vision. The  improvement  will  cost  ibout  $6,000,000,  and  owing 
to  the  heavy  character  of  construction  the  work  will  be  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  about  two  years,  The  work  is  to  be 
divided  into  eight  sections,  and  contracts  have  been  let  as  fol- 
lows :  Sections  2,  3  and  4  to  H.  S.  Kerbaugh.  Inc ,  New  York ; 
sections  5  and  7  to  Bennett  &  Talbot,  Grcensburg,  Pa.,  and 
section  6  to  Smith,  McCormick  Company.  Easton,  Pa.  Con- 
tracts for  sections  1  and  8  have  not  yet  been  let-  The  work 
includes  piercing  a  tunnel  about  3.000  ft.  long,  with  three  smaller 
tunnels.  The  construction  of  the  new  line  will  involve  several 
changes  in  the  present  double-track  line  and  between  Orleans 
Road  and  the  present  location  of  Doc  Gully  tunnel,  which  is 
to  be  eliminated  and  converted  into  an  open  cut,  the  old  line 
will  be  raised  to  make  a  four-track  line.  Between  Doe  Gully 
and  Hansrote  the  present  line  will  be  relocated  to  eliminate 
curves.  The  old  line  will  also  be  relocated  to  some  extent  at 
Paw  Paw. 

Bruce  Mines  &  Algoma.— See  Lake  Huron  &  Northern 
Ontario. 

Charleston,  Parkersburg  &  Northers. — An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  will  be  let  during  the  next  three  months  to  build 
from  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya  ,  south  via  Rockport,  Sandyville,  Rip- 
ley, Fairplain.  Kenna.  Sissonville,  and  Guthrie  to  Charleston, 
about  75  miles.  Maximum  grades  will  be  2  per  cent.,  and  maxi- 
mum curvature  6  dcg.  There  will  be  five  60  ft.  girder  bridges, 
also  five  trestles  2,000  ft.  long,  with  an  average  height  of  30  ft., 
and  five  trestles  to  have  a  total  length  of  5,500  it.  The  com- 
pany will  use  gasolene  motor  cars  for  passenger  traffic.  K.  B. 
Stephenson,  president,  and  R.  R  Cutler,  engineer.  Citizens  Trust 
&  Guaranty  building,  Parkersburg. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul— The  Tugct  Sound  &  Wil- 
lapa  Harbor  has  been  incorporated  in  the  slate  of  Washington 
with  $2,500,000  capital,  to  build  from  llclsug  Junction,  Wash., 
southwest  to  Raymond  on  Willapa  harbor,  47  miles. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — Double  track 
between  Greenwood,  Ky..  and  Cumberland  Falls,  4.44  miles,  has 
just  been  put  in  service,  making  a  total  of  87  41  miles  of  double 
track  now  in  operation  on  this  road.  Second  track  is  now  being 
constructed  between  Rrtanger.  Ky.,  and  Williamstovvn,  29.6  miles, 
and  work  is  about  finished  on  2  miles  between  Citico,  I  enn  . 
and  Boycc.    (June  21,  p.  15K9  ) 

Great  North  fun  .—A  contract  has  been  given  to  Grant  Smith 
&  Co.,  it  is  said,  to  pierce  a  1,200  ft.  tunnel  through  the  Cascade 
mountains  m  the  state  of  Washington. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific —According  to  press  reports,  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  T.  Daly,  Montreal.  Que.,  by  the  gen- 
eral contractors  of  the  section  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
from  Levis.  Que.,  to  the  New  Brunswick  boundary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  section. 

Gt'LF,  Texas  &  Western— An  officer  writes  regarding  the  re- 
port than  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Seymour,  Tes.j  west, 
that  the  company  contemplates  such  an  extension,  but  has  not 
yet  decided  when  the  work  will  be  carried  out  (April  4,  p.  821.) 

Houston  &  Texas  Central- — Work  will  soon  be  begun,  it  is 
said,  on  an  extension  from  Llano,  Tex.,  northwest  to  Brady, 
ahout  60  miles. 

Lvtft<maktve  Railway  &  Navigation  Comi-any, — The  Mani- 
toba legislature  has  authorized  the  construction  of  this  line. 
The  projected  route  is  from  a  point  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  northeasterly  for  122  miles  to  a  junction  with  the 
Dominion  government  railway  to  Hudson  Hay  at  mile  1M  from 
Pas.  Manitoba.  The  provisional  directors  include  W.  I  Robert- 
son, P.  J.  Gordon,  W.  D.  Boyd,  K.  Clctncs.  C.  F.  Just.  Winni- 
peg. Man. 

Lake  Huron  &  Northern  Ontario— This  is  the  new  name 
of  the  Bruce  Mines  &  Algoma.  which  built  a  17-milc  line  from 
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Bruce  Mines,  Ont.,  on  Lake  Huron  north  to  Rock  Lake.  A 
bill  is  before  the  Ontario  legislature  permitting  the  new  com- 
pany to  buy  land,  and  to  build  an  extension.  The  plans  call 
for  a  line  having  a  total  length  of  325  miles.  M  J.  O'Brien, 
Pembroke,  Ont.;  \Y.  H  Hewing,  Montreal.  Que.;  J.  J.  Gart- 
shore.  Toronto,  Ont.;  H.  A  Appleton  and  G.  P.  McCallum, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  arc  back  of  the  project. 

Lake  Winnipeg  &  Nelson  RiVER.-lncorporated  in  Manitoba 
to  build  from  Township  48,  range  14,  west  1st  meridian,  north- 
easterly to  Township  56.  range  II,  thence  northerly  to  the  south 
of  Hurntwood  lake,  with  branches  to  the  Nelson  river,  in  Town- 
ship 63,  range  2;  in  Township  72,  range  I,  and  Township  68, 
range  5.  The  provisional  directors  include  J.  B.  Henderson, 
G  G.  Lennox,  H  G.  Hulman.  J.  E.  Kyle,  J.  Scott.  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Lumen  Valley.— Bids  have  been  asked  for  building  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Seneca  Falls  branch  from  Seneca  Kalis,  N.  V.  east 
to  Cayuga  Junction. 

I.omax  Terminal— Incorporated  in  Illinois,  with  $25,000  cap- 
ital and  ofhec  at  Lomax.  The  company  plans  to  build  from 
Nauvoo,  Hancock  county,  northeast  to  Stronghurst,  Henderson 
county,  about  30  miles.  The  incorporators  include  W.  T.  Love, 
J.  F.  Smith.  H  W.  Beardslry,  C.  H.  Kisner  and  L.  O  BearcU- 
ley,  all  of  Lomax. 

New  Yc*k  Connecting. —The  contract  for  the  towers  above 
the  bases  of  the  Hell  Gate  arch  bridge  at  New  York,  has  been 
let  to  Snare  4  Tricst,  New  York  City. 

Picet  Sol- no  &  Willai'a  Hawk*.— See  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul. 

Southwestern  of  Alabama.— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans 
call  for  building  from  Montgomery.  Ala.,  southwest  via  Haync- 
ville.  Snow  Hill  and  Camden  to  River  Ridge,  about  107  miles. 
It  is  undecided  when  contracts  to  build  the  line  will  be  let 
About  12  miles  of  track  has  been  laid.  W.  S.  Richardson,  Mont- 
gomery, is  president. 

Texas  Roads. — Plans  arc  being  made  by  Jesse  Gandy,  Broken 
Bow,  Neb.,  and  associates,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  San  An- 
tonio. Tex ,  southeast  via  Mathis  and  to  Aransas  Pass,  about 
150  miles. 

Vh»ci*ta-Caroiina-  According  to  press  reports  work  is  now 
under  way  on  a  9-mile  extension.  The  road  is  now  in  oper- 
ation from  Abingdon.  Va„  east  via  Damascus  to  Konnarock,  31 
miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  ask  for  bids  soon, 
for  work  on  an  additional  45  miles  south  toward  Boone,  N.  C. 
The  line  may  be  eventually  extended  further  south  to  Blow- 
ing Rock. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Altoona,  Wi«. — The  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  4  Omaha 
has"  begun  work  on  a  new  32-stalt  roundhouse,  machine  shops 
and  other  improvements. 

Bealmont.  Tex.— The  Texas  &  New  Orleans  has  begun 
work  on  new  machine  shop  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
to  cost  about  $40,000. 

Fayetteville.  N.  C. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  suit  build  a 
steel  bridge,  it  is  said,  over  the  Cape  Fear  river  near  the  present 
singte-Irack  bridge.  Contract  is  reported  let  for  the  concrete 
work  t<>  W.  /.  Williams  &  Co. 

Lexington.  Kv  —  According  to  press  reports  the  Louisville  & 
.Nashville  will  build  a  freight  house,  and  is  making  plans  for 
putting  up  a  roundhouse,  shops,  etc .  in  Lexington. 

Micntn.vN  Ctrv.  I  no. —  The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
ha*  prepared  plans  for  improved  terminal  facilities,  including  a 
new  passenger  station  ami  a  new  freight  house. 

New  York  Sec  New  York  Connecting  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

S'Mm-vr.  K,  — Important  improvements  in  the  Fcrgusi  .n 
shops  iii  :ir  S  'lm  t  i  t.  K>  .  ..re  to  In  made  by  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  .V  Texas  P,»cilu\  I  be  work  include*  an  extension  to  the 
shop  oii:lilino  ;,i|,ln;,  m  il  <i  rehouse  and  repair  track  capacity, 
and  the  ii)s!ai:.ilioti  of  a  number  of  modern  appliances 


iiaUtttay  Financial  £fett>* 


Mesiiuan  &  Memphis— This  company,  which  is  building  a  line 
from  Meridian.  Mi**,  to  Union— 10  miles,  and  has  10  miles 
completed,  has  made  a  mortgage  securing  an  issue  of  $800,000. 
30  year.  5  per  cent,  bonds. 

Missmsi,  Kansas  &  Texas.— Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  arc 
offering  $10,000,000  two  year  5  per  cent,  secured  notes  dated 
May  I,  l'J13,  at  98  yielding  6'n  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
This  is  part  of  a  total  authorized  issue  of  $25,000,000.  The 
$19,000,000  notes  arc  issued  now  against  deposit  of  $24,516,000, 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  consolidated  mortgage  5  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1910-1*10.  the  issue  of  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  public  utilities  commissions  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The 
proceeds  of  these  fl'i.OOOOOO  notes  are  to  be  used  to  retire 
$17,500,000  5  per  cent,  notes  maturing  May  I,  1913.  and  for 
other  corporate  purposes.  1  he  remaining  $0,000,000  notes  are 
reserved  for  issue  against  the  deposit  of  an  additional  amount 
of  consolidated  mortgage  bonds,  taken  at  77' j  per  cent. 
The  average  annual  surplus  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railway  System  for  the  live  liscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1912.  after  providing  for  all  fixed  charges,  taxes,  rentals,  etc., 
amounted  to  $1,108,381.  For  the  eight  months  ended  Febru- 
ary 28,  1913,  the  surplus  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas, 
after  providing  for  all  fixed  charges,  taxes,  rentals,  etc.,  was 
$2.<A3,120.  an  increase  of  $2,321,367.50  over  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year.  From  July  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913. 
the  operating  revenues  (partly  estimated)  of  the  system 
amounted  to  $25,251,139.84,  an  increase  of  $3,239,461  over  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — J.  P.  Morgan  has  been 
elected  a  director,  to  succeed  his  father,  J.  P.  Morgan,  de- 
ceased. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  — J.  P.  Morgan  has  been 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  his  father,  J.  P  Morgan,  de- 
ceased. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — The  Commercial  Financial  Chronidt  says 
that  negotiations  are  pending  for  the  purchase  by  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  of  (he  North  &  Smith  Carolina.  The  North 
&  South  Carolina  runs  from  Hamlel,  N.  C,  to  Georgetown 
Junction,  S  C,  79  miles. 

Southern  Pacific— Of  the  $10,120,000  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates, the  issue  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  California 
Railroad  Commission,  $5,000,000  are  to  be  sold  in  the  near 
future.  Kuhn.  L«eb  Sc  Company,  New  York,  have  under- 
written these  notes. 

See  new  plan  for  sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  by  Union 
Pacific  in  General  News. 

Union  Pacific— See  new  plan  for  sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stock 
in  General  News. 


Bagiiimd  Railwav.  Asia  Minor  — After  having  come  to  a 
full  stop  for  so  many  years  at  the  end  of  its  first  124-mile 
section,  the  Baghdad  Railway  is  trnw  beginning  to  make  rather 
good  progress.  From  the  engineering  standpoint,  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  scheme  is  the  construction  of  the  line  across 
the  Taurus  Range,  and  although  the  actual  mountain  section  is 
not  yet  in  hand,  a  ge<od  deal  of  approach  work  e<n  each  side  has 
already  bed)  finished.  On  the  southern  side,  the  approaches 
include  the  little  railway  from  Mersiiu  to  Adana.  via  Tarsus 
which  has  now  been  incorporated  in  the  Baghdad  undertaking 
The  works  arc  already  so  iar  advanced  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  Taurus  mountain  section  and  the  bridging  of  a  short 
gap  io  the  west,  through  railway  communication  will  be  given 
from  Scutari  to  the  Holy  Land,  via  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  section  already  open  to  shorten 
the  journey  between  Haghdad  and  the  Syrian  coast,  motor- 
boats  h;r.  ing  ivvv  been  placed  on  the  Kuphrates  ?o  run  to  and 
from  the  present  railwav  terminus.  This  has  led  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  journey  between  l-aKhdad  and  (he  const  by  one- 
half.  :l-e  time  being  eight  and  a  halt  as  ag.rnst  the  former 
1"  days 
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VV/HILE  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  say  that  Prof.  Ktpley 
*»  represented  the  critics  of  the  railroads  in  the  discussion 
at  the  Economic  Club  dinner,  he  did  represent  the  ^outside" 
thinking  public.  This  fact,  that  he  is  in  no  sense  an  advocate  for 
the  railroads,  combined  with  the  deep  study  that  he  has  devoted 
to  the  present  problem  of  the  relations  between  the  railroads 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  and  with  the  unusual  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  suhject  which  he  gave,  made  his  convictions  im- 
pressive. These  conviction*  were  that  railroads  must  in  the 
near  future  l>o  permitted  I<>  raise  some  of  their  rates  and  further- 
more that  if  the  roads  went  ;ibout  it  in  the  right  way  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  permit  substantial  rate 
increases.  A  railroad  man  with  just  as  deep  convictions  as  Prof, 
Ripley  would  have  seen  a  sreat  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 


any  specific  proposal  to  remedy  existing  conditions.  The  very 
■act  that  Prof.  Ripley  was  not  intimately  familiar  with  the  more 
minute  details  of  railroad  operation  and  of  the  difficulties  aud 
obstacles  involved  in  any  change,  made  bis  presentation  of  the 
subject  all  the  clearer.  In  a  case  such  as  this  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  man  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  facts  and 
the  practical  details  is  too  close  to  the  question  he  is  studying 
at  least  to  make  a  clear  presentation  of  the  problem  as  a  whole 
and  possibly  even  to  himself  grasp  the  problem  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  and  for  this  reason  especially  Prof.  Ripley's  discussion, 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  should  be  of  unusual  interest  to 
railroad  men. 


FROM  time  to  time  in  the  past  two  weeks  more  or  less  in- 
coherent accounts  of  the  hearing  held  by  Commissioner 
Prouty  in  regard  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  newspapers.  It  has  not  been  so 
much  that  the  papers  have  tried  to  present  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  hearing,  as  it  is  that  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  case 
has  been  presented,  and  the  case  is  a  very  complicated  one. 
If  expert  accountants  spent  two  months  trying  to  get  some 
clear  idea  of  the  New  Haven's  affairs  from  its  books,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  Commissioner  Prouty  has 
found  the  statements  of  witnesses  and  the  addresses  of  counsel 
at  times  almost  incomprehensible.  The  papers  that  have  at- 
tacked Mr.  Mellen  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  accounts  that 
have  been  carried  in  his  name.  In  justice  to  President  Mellen 
it  should  be  said  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  banking  and 
stock  transactions,  or  as  iar  as  that  is  concerned  in  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate,  to  make  transactions  in  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual, although  that  individual  may  simply  represent  his 
company  or  firm  and  have  no  personal  or  private  interest  in 
the  transaction  whatsoever.  The  New  Haven's  side  of  the  con- 
troversy has  not  been  heard.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  numerous  involved 
transactions  through  the  mazes  of  which  the  New  Haven's 
affairs  have  been  conducted  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the 
method  of  bookkeeping  and  of  conducting  the  corporate  affairs 
of  a  railroad  company  is  a  survival — not  of  the  fittest- — of  meth- 
ods that  should  have  been  abandoned  along  with  rebating  and 
other  now  discredited  practices. 


A CHICAGO  newspaper  published  the  other  day  a  cable 
despatch,  announcing  that  the  Prussian  parliament  had 
decided  to  electrify  the  belt  lines  of  the  Berlin  City  Raijway, 
encircling  that  city.  The  article  began  with  the  words,  "Berlin 
is  about  to  set  Chicago  a  big  example,"  the  implication  being 
that  it  was  going  to  set  Chicago  the  example  of  electrifying  the 
terminals  of  its  steam  trunk  lines.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Berlin 
lines  in  question  connect  the  various  stations  and  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  in  respect  of  traffic  and  other  conditions  are  com- 
parable with  the  Chicago  elevated  lines  rather  than  with  the 
steam  railways,  with  their  network  of  freight  tracks  and  yards. 
It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  said  that  the  con- 
version of  the  elevated  roads  in  Chicago  and  N'ew  York  from 
steam  to  electric  traction  set  Berlin  an  example  which  it  is  fol- 
lowing at  this  late  day  after  years  of  consideration.  The  Chi- 
cago newspapers  that  have  been  insisting  on  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  for  electrification  in  that  city  might  find 
a  "big  example"  suggested  in  a  paragraph  of  the  despatch  re- 
ferred to  which  rends.  "  There  are  some  objections  to  the  scheme 
to  pay  for  the  initial  cost  of  electrification  by  a  slight  increase 
oi  fares,  but  the  newspapers  of  Berlin  point  out  that  the  quicker 
and  cleaner  service  will  be  worth  the  fractional  higher  cost." 
The  newspapers  of  American  cities  usually  provide  for  the  cost 
of  electrification  by  the  simple  expedient  of  doubling  the  volume 
of  the  traffic  Apparently  in  extenuation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Berlin  papers  we  arc  toltl  that  fares  in  Berlin  "now  are  low. 
For  less  than  five  cents  one  can  ride  three  or  four  miles." 
Suburban  fares  on  the  Ihieaso  steam  roads  are  at  rates  as  low 
as  this,  and  on  the  more  comparable  elevated  lines  one  may 
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ride  eight  or  ten  miles  for  five  cents.  Possibly  American  rail- 
ways are  less  in  need  of  examples  than  some  American  news- 
papers. 

THE  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers  for 
1  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  showed  that  of  the  856  acci- 
dents reported,  resulting  in  91  deaths  and  1,005  injuries.  243 
accidents,  or  over  28  per  cent.,  were  due  to  defective  squirt  hose 
and  connections  and  caused  245  injuries;  while  165,  or  over  19 
per  cent.,  were  due  to  burst  water  glasses,  which  resulted  in 
one  death  and  168  injuries.  The  department  of  locomotive  boiler 
inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
giving  jpecial  attention  to  bringing  about  better  conditions  in 
this  respect  and  is  receiving  hearty  co-operation  from  most  of 
the  railroads,  many  of  which  have  taken  active  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  safety  first  movement.  The  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Mikado  locomotives,  described  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  arc  not  only  of  special  interest  because 
of  their  being  the  heaviest  of  their  class  of  which  we  have  a 
record,  but  because  they  arc  equipped  with  a  device  for  taking 
cold  water  from  the  tender  tank  for  wetting  down  the  coal,  thus 
eliminating  danger  from  squirt  hose  and  connections,  which 
lake  the  hot  water  direct  from  the  boiler  and  often  burst,  scald- 
ing the  cngincmen.  The  details  of  this  device  arc  not  yet  avail- 
able for  publication,  but  it  is  otic  of  several  schemes  which  are 
being  developed  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  conducting  steam- 
ing hot  water  through  ordinary  rubber  hose,  which  soon  becomes 
defective.  The  locomotive  also  has  a  ne>v  type  of  water  glass 
shield  fitted  with  two  heavy  glass  plates,  set  at  an  angle  of  45 
deg.  with  each  other,  so  that  both  the  cngincman  and  fireman 
may  easily  sec  the  water  glass  without  inconvenience.  The  shield 
entirely  surrounds  the  water  glass  and  is  fitted  with  a  large 
pipe  at  its  lower  end,  through  which  the  broken  glass,  steam 
and  hot  water  may  be  conducted  down  and  outside  of  the  cab 
if  the  water  glass  breaks.  Many  of  the  shields  now  in  use  arc 
defective  because,  although  they  may  protect  the  enginemcn  from 
flying  glass,  the  escaping  steam  and  hot  water  is  liable  to  injure 
the  fireman,  particularly  when  he  attempts  to  close  the  lower 
water  glass  cock  after  the  glass  has  broken.  Another  interesting 
innovation,  from  the  standpoint  of  boiler  inspection,  is  a  man- 
hole located  a  short  distance  back  of  the  dome,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  enter  the  boiler  without  removing  the  throttle  stand- 
pipe,  which  is  necessary  when  the  inspector  enters  through  the 
dome. 

CONCENTRATING  AUTHORITY  TO  REGULATE  IN  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMISSION. 

THERE  are  certain  features  of  current  railway  regulation 
that  are  discouraging  to  those  who  want  to  see  it  made 
both  effective  and  fair.  The  tendency  of  the  people  and  state 
legislatures  to  interfere  unduly  and  unwisely  with  the  work  of 
regulating  commissions  and  its  effects  were  touched  on  recently 
in  these  columns  (April  18,  p.  867).  There  are  other  aspects 
of  the  situation  that  are  encouraging  The  most  important 
is  the  trend  of  legislation  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  toward 
concentrating  authority  in  the  federal  government,  and  especially 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  earliest  regulation  of  any  importance  related  to  rates. 
Numerous  state  legislatures  passed  laws  requiring  wholesale  re- 
ductions in  them.  The  courts  at  first  held  that  this  action  was 
final,  and  could  not  be  reviewed,  however  unreasonable.  The 
courts  subsequently  reversed  their  attitude,  holding  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  reasonableness  of  rates  was  essentially  a  ju- 
dicial function,  and  that  they  could  and  would  prevent  the  law- 
making bodies  from  fining  rates  that  were  confiscatory.  Another 
long  step  was  taken  when  it  was  held  that  a  state  could  not 
regulate  interstate  rates,  even  if  it  nominally  restricted  its  regu- 
lation to  the  part  of  the  hauls  within  its  borders.  A  few  years 
ago  the  question  was  raided  whether  a  state  could  reduce  rates 
applying  entirely  within  its  borders  if  the  necessary  effect  would 
be  to  cause  re  flue-ions  of  interstate  rates  or  discrimination  against 
interstate  commerce.    In  the  Minnesota  rate  case  Judge  San- 


born of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  held  that  such  state 
regulation  was  invalid,  being  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  In  a  case  brought  by  Shrcveport,  La.,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  held  similarly,  ruling  that  when  the 
railways  accepted  low  rates  from  points  in  central  Texas  to 
points  in  northeast  Texas,  prescribed  by  the  Texas  commission, 
it  was  their  duty  to  make  corresponding  interstate  rates  from 
Shrcveport  to  the  same  points  in  Texas;  and  the  Commerce 
Court  has  just  upheld  this  ruling.  This  means  if  the  Supreme 
Court  also  so  holds,  that  railways  must  cither  litigate  unreason- 
ably low  state  rates  prescribed  by  state,  authority  or  so  adjust 
their  interstate  rates  as  not  to  discriminate  against  interstate 
commerce.  If  the  railways  must  face  this  dilemma  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  which  horn  of  it  they  will  take.  It  seems  to  be 
the  disposition  of  Congress  to  turn  the  entire  work  of  federal 
regulation  of  rates  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  means,  in  view  of  these  decisions,  that,  broadly  speaking, 
the  commission  has  control  of  all  rates,  state  as  well  as  inter- 
state. 

The  decisions  involving  regulation  of  rates  are  precedents 
for  cases  involving  regulation  of  operation.  In  some  instances 
the  courts  already  have  held  invalid  state  regulations  of  oper- 
ation which  interfered  with  federal  regulations.  For  example, 
the  Minnesota  reciprocal  demurrage  law  was  nullified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 
The  states  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  power  can  impose  many 
requirements  on  railways  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  which 
affect  interstate  commerce.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  can 
pass  in  the  pretended  interest  of  safety  any  kind  of  legislation 
they  may  choose.  If  state  legislation  is  merely  nominally  de- 
signed to  further  safety,  and  is  really  in  purpose  and  effect  not 
safety  legislation  at  all,  and  interferes  with  interstate  commerce, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  courts  can  nullify  it.  This 
is  especially  true  if  it  not  only  interferes  with  interstate  com- 
merce, but  interferes  with  regulations  of  such  commerce  that 
have  been  adopted  by  Congress  or  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  For  example,  the  full  crew  laws  that  arc  being 
passed  in  the  various  states  are  nominally  intended  to  promote 
safety.  1  hey  have,  however,  little  or  no  tendency  to  do  this, 
while  they  arc  an  obvious  and  direct  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce, increasing,  as  they  do,  the  cost  of  carrying  it  on.  It  seem > 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  courts  might  hold  them  invalid 
even  in  the  absence  of  train  crew  legislation  by  Congress,  and 
quite  probable  that  they  would  be  held  invalid  if  Congress 
should  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Federal  legislation  requiring  increases  in  the  size  of  train 
crews  regardless  of  local  conditions  would  be  as  undesirable 
as  like  state  legislation.  Dut  federal  legislation  giving  the 
interstate  commission  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  might  L." 
desirable.  The  commission  could  then  exercise  its  reasonable 
judgment  in  determining  in  what,  if  any.  circumstances,  more 
men  ought  to  be  employed;  and  the  unreasonable  state  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  probably  would  be  made  to  nullity.  In- 
deed, it  probably  is  desirable  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
should  be  so  amended  as  specifically  to  give  the  commission 
the  same  kind  of  authority  over  operation  that  it  has  over  rates  — 
that  is,  authority,  when,  after  investigation,  it  finds  particular 
conditions  of  operation  or  service  unreasonable,  to  correct  them. 
This  would  protect  employees  and  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  wipe  out  much  existing  undesirable  state  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  much  more  desirable  that  authority  over  railway 
operation  and  service  «hould  be  concentrated  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  authority  over  rates  is  being  than  that 
state  legislatures,  and  in  some  cases  commissions,  should  con- 
tinue to  retaliate  operation  and  service  in  the  unwise  and  harm- 
ful way  that  they  are  fining  now. 

The  already  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  interstate 
commission,  and  the  further  increases  in  them  that  seem  prob- 
able.  dive  timely  interest  and  importance  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  T.  J  Norton,  general  attorney  of  the  Santa  Fe,  that  Con- 
gress shall  "create  deputy  commissioners  to  sit  throughout  the 
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country  somewhat  as  district  judges  hold  court,  with  authority 
to  try  cases  and  decide  them,  and  with  the  right  of  the  losing 
party,  if  he  believes  that  he  has  not  received  his  due,  to  appeal 
(o  the  central  commission  at  Washington."  (.Railway  Agt 
Gazette,  April  25,  p.  951.)  Another  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  is  that  the  state  commissions  should  be  correlated  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  trouble  with  the 
latter  plan  is  that  the  state  commissions  frequently  seek  to  pro- 
mote local,  at  the  expense  of  national,  interests.  Deputy  inter- 
state commerce  commissioners  would  know  local  conditions  and 
give  due  consideration  to  them,  but  would  not  try  to  subordinate 
national  interests  to  them.  Railway  regulation  is  a  national,  not 
a  local,  problem;  and  regulation  of  both  operation  and  rates 
should  be  on  national  lines.  This  will  be  best  secured  by  con- 
centrating the  regulating  authoiity  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 


THE  FIREMEN'S  INCREASED  WAGES. 

'  |  'HE  locomotive  firemen  of  the  eastern  roads  have  secured  by 
*■  the  arbitration  award,  which  was  published  last  week,  rather 
more  than  what  the  roads  were  willing  to  give  them  before  they 
reached  the  deadlock  where  the  controversy  was  referred  to 
arbitrators.  A  well-informed  railroad  officer  estimates  that  they 
have  not  got  much  more,  and  his  estimate  appears  to  be  as  ac- 
curate as  can  be  made  at  the  present  time.  The  actual  money 
to  be  paid,  to  the  firemen,  as  figured  out  by  a  number  of  roads, 
will  be  around  8  per  cent,  greater  than  before.  Every  manager's 
estimate  is  of  limited  value,  except  for  his  own  information, 
because  the  old  rates  are  so  varied  and  the  changes  are  so  com- 
plicated that  an  average,  which  is  all  that  anybody  offers,  gives 
no  measure  of  the  justice  of  either  the  old  or  the  new  rate  for 
any  specific  job.  The  gross  increase  in  payrolls,  including  ad- 
ditional helpers  required  by  the  award,  and  very  large  increases 
to  hostlers  in  some  instances,  will  in  many  cases  probably  amount 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  8  per  cent.  On  the  Erie  the  estimated 
gross  increase  will  be  13  per 'cent. ;  and  the  Eric  has  been  paying 
pretty  good  rates. 

For  one  of  the  least  complicated  examples  we  may  take  that 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  where  the  estimated  total  addition 
to  the  payrolls  of  firemen  will  be  about  R'/i  per  cent.,  and  where 
the  rates  per  100  miles  are  as  betow : 


Passenger  Firemen. 


Weight,  thousand  lbs. 
DO 

80  10  100 
100  to  140 
U0  to  170 

Wright,  thousand  lbs. 
80  to  100 
100  to  140 

140  to  170 
170  to  200 
200  to  250 


Present  Rate. 
$240 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

Freight  Firemen. 


New  Rate. 
12.45 
2.J0 
2.60 
2-70 


'lit 

2.60 
2.B5 
2.K5 
3.00 


New  Rate 
$2.8$ 
3  00 
3.00 
3.10 
3.20 
3. 30 


Increase. 
$0-05 
.10 
.20 


Increase. 
$0.25 
.15 
.40 

.2$ 
.3$ 

.30 


The  largest  aggregate  increase  in  this  list  will  be  in  the  item 
where  freight  firemen  receive  $3.20  a  day,  an  increase  of  35  cents, 
there  being  101  engines  in  this  class.  The  enginemen's  award 
resulted,  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  in  a  gTOss  increase  of  4J4 
per  cent.,  a  larger  increase  probably  than  on  most  of  the  stronger 
roads,  as  the  D.  &  H.  has  a  large  proportion  of  short  pas- 


The  salient  features  of  the  present  award  are  that  the  fire- 
men's minimum  rates — those  for  the  smallest  engines— are  some- 
what above  60  per  cent,  of  the  rates  paid  to  enginemen;  that 
where  there  is  more  coal  to  be  shoveled,  the  pay  is  increased, 
the  increase  being  adjusted  according  to  the  weight  of  the  engine 
(on  drivers)  and  that  the  basis  of  payment  for  overtime  is  made 
simple  and  uniform. 

The  firemen's  award,  aside  from  the  differences  made  in  the 
rates  to  adjust  ihe  pay  (o  '.he  amount  of  coal  shoveled,  follows 
pretty  closely  the  enginemen's.  For  the  cngincmcn  the  arbitra- 
tors made  the  highest  existing  minimum  the  universal  minimum ; 


•The  result  of  tbe  present 
in  «nother  column. 


un  one  of  the  larger  roads  is  noticed 


a  decision  which  bore  hardest  on  the  smaller  roads,  the  high 
minimum  being  already  in  force  on  the  stronger  ones.  Engine- 
men  wanting  rates  above  the  minimum,  whether  for  seniority 
or  severer  work  or  responsibility,  were  given  nothing  (except  a 
guarantee  tint  high  rates  already  in  force  should  not  be  re- 
duced) ;  and  were  left  to  settle  with  the  roads  individually.  The 
firemen  for  their  extra  physical  work  are  treated  liberally.  The 
weight  on  an  engine's  drivers  is  not  an  exact  measure  of  the 
coal  used,  but  it  is  probably  near  enough  to  work  out  with 
substantial  equity  as  between  different  engines,  so  far  as  concerns 
any  differences  due  to  size  of  cylinders  or  of  driving  wheels; 
though  there  are  cases  where  engines  fitted  with  firebox  arches, 
superheaters  or  other  recent  improvements  are  decidedly  easier  to 
fire  than  are  lighter  engines,  not  having  the  improvements  on 
which  the  pay  will  be  less.  The  man  working  the  hardest  will 
receive  the  smallest  wages. 

The  demand  for  a  second  fireman  on  large  engines  was  not  set- 
tled. Every  such  question  must  be  settled  with  each  road  on  its 
merits.  The  Pennsylvania  has  for  a  number  of  years  managed 
(his  matter  rationally  by  having  the  front  brakeman  (qualified  for 
promotion  to  the  position  of  fireman  and  accorded  his  right  of 
seniority  for  such  promotion)  take  the  place  of  the  fireman  over 
certain  sections  of  the  road,  say  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time 
as  the  up  grades  may  make  necessary.  At  the  outset  neither  of 
the  two  brotherhoods  interested  accepted  this  arrangement  very 
cheerfully,  but  the  plan  seems  to  have  worked  pretty  well,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
adopted  generally.  On  slow  freights  the  front  brakeman  for 
long  stretches  of  time  has  nothing  to  do  but  ride,  and  he  usually 
rides  in  the  engine  cab.  An  extra  fireman  simply  puts  in  a 
fourth  man  where  there  is  none  too  much  room  for  three.  The 
question  of  the  second  man  is  pretty  sure  to  lose  its  importance 
as  the  mechanical  stoker  comes  gradually  into  use;  and  as  the 
economy  of  large  engines  is  now  everywhere  appreciated,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  large  engines— and  mechanical  stokers— will 
become  more  and  more  numerous. 

As  lias  been  observed  already  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
total  payments  either  to  enginemen  or  firemen,  is  a  figure  rel- 
atively of  little  significance  to  the  outsider  because  of  the  wide 
differences  in  the  items  which  make  up  the  average;  but  there  is 
one  marked  difference  between  the  enginemen's  case  and  the 
firemen's,  which  is  due  to  the  length  of  time  over  which  the 
increase  applies.  The  cngincmcn  were  awarded  rates  in  Novem- 
ber which  dated  from  May  1,  thus  giving  many  individuals  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  back  pay.  The  firemen  asked  and  expected 
ten  months'  back  pay  but  did  not  get  it,  the  arbitrators  adopting 
the  view  presented  by  the  railways  that,  under  the  law,  the  deci- 
sion could  not  be  made  retroactive.  This  makes  a  difference  of 
from  10  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  gross  burden,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  tliat  the  arbitration  stands.  For  example,  assume 
that  the  present  decision  stands  for  four  years,  a  road  paying 
$1,000  a  month  additional,  will  thus  be  expending,  as  a  result  of 
this  award,  $48,000;  but  if  the  award  had  begun  to  run  from 
last  July  the  total  would  have  been  $58,000.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  if  the  $48,000  equals  10  per  cent,  increase  from  the 
present  time,  the  setting  back  of  the  date  would  have  changed 
it  to  over  12  per  cent. 

One  significant  clause  in  the  present  decision  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  enginemen's  or  in  any  previous  arbitration  is  that 
in  Article  9,  to  the  effect  that  a  fireman's  earnings  shall  not  be 
increased  (above  the  higher  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  hither- 
to in  effect  and  now  guaranteed  to  him)  by  a  combination 
of  the  new  rates  with  the  old  conditions,  or  the  old  rates  with 
the  new  conditions.  A  man,  for  example,  who  gets  $3.60  for  a 
run  which  ordinarily  takes  about  10  hours,  with  extra  pay  after 
12  hours,  wilt  continue  to  receive  ?360,  though  the  new  rate  for 
the  run  will  be  $3.  with  overtime  after  ten  hours;  but  if  the 
man  continues  to  enjoy  the  old  mileage  rate,  he  must  a1«o  sub- 
mit to  the  old  time  limit  ;  he  must  continue  to  work  the  11th 
and  12th  hours  without  overtime  pay. 

The  firemen's  settlement  now  reinforces  the  cneincmen's  in 
confirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  road  making  scanty  profits, 
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or  even  one  doing  business  at  a  loss,  must  pay  as  good  wage 5 
as  a  more  prosperous  line  The  fundamental  principle  that  the 
roa<ls  shall  act  together  and  shall  recognize  the  brotherhoods  as 
authoritatively  representing  their  employees  is  alio  iurther  en- 
trenched. These  points  settled,  arbitration  must  become  more 
and  more  common,  for  each  controversy  becomes  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  no  railway  officer  and  no  labor  leader  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  abating  his  demands,  except  under  the  most 
thorough  investigation  of  facts  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
at  impartiality  that  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

The  firemen's  problems  were  in  a  sense  easy  because,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  toe  basis  of  their  settlement  could  be  found  in 
the  etigincmen's  agreement.  (Railway  Age  Gazette.  November 
29,  1912,  page  1039.)  For  this  reason  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Erdman  law  do  not  specially  stand  out  in  this  case.  But  those 
weaknesses  still  exist,  and  the  duty  resting  on  Congress  to  cure 
them  is  as  grave  as  ever. 


THE    NEED    FOR    CONCERTED    ACTION  REGARDING 
VALUATION. 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  public,  regards  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  as  a  big  trust  Many  people  think  that 
regarding  matters  affecting  only  the  railways  of  a  particular 
territory  all  of  the  railway  managers  in  that  territory  stand 
and  work  together;  and  that  likewise  in  matters  affecting  all 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  all  the  railway  managers  get 
together  and  present  a  united  front.  No  view  could  be  more 
incorrect.  No  class  of  men  in  the  same  line  of  business 
differ  more  or  find  it  harder  to  pull  together  than  railway 
managers.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  competitive  rivalries  both 
between  individuals  and  between  the  railways  they  repre- 
sent. Only  when  confronted  with  strong  necessity  can  the 
railways  be  brought  to  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
even  when  the  need  for  close  co-operation  between  them 
seems  obvious  and  great,  they  often  pull  apart  and  work  at 
cross  purposes.  One  of  the  classic  examples  was  the  way 
they  handled  the  rate  advance  cases.  Not  only  did  not 
the  eastern  and  western  roads  present  a  united  front,  but 
even  roads  in  the  same  territory  presented  their  cases  to  the 
commission  on  conflicting  and  mutually  destructive  theories. 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  bungling  failure  of  the  railways  to 
get  together  in  the  handling  of  these  cases  that  they  com- 
pletely lost  both  of  them.  This  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
now  by  railway  officers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  spite  of 
their  great  ability,  the  hindsight  of  many  railway  managers, 
like  that  of  many  other  people,  is  often  much  better  than 
their  foresight. 

Never  has  there  arisen  in  this  country  any  matter  more 
imperatively  demanding  constructive  and  concerted  action  by 
the  railways  than  the  valuation  of  railway  properties  that  has 
been  provided  for  by  Congress.  There  is  hardly  a  pom! 
regarding  the  subject  of  valuation  of  railways  on  which  there 
is  an  approach  to  agreement  by  engineers  and  economists. 
Many  people  think  that  the  valuation  should  be  based  en- 
tirely on  the  cost  of  reproduction,  hut  there  is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  what  factors  should  enter  into  the  cost  of 
reproduction,  is  to  how  they  should  be  ascertained,  or  as  to 
the  weight  th;.t  should  be  given  to  each  of  them.  There  arc 
varying  opinions  in  regard  to  the  unit  rosts  that  should  be 
used,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  of  way  should  be 
appraised,  as  to  the  amount  that  should  he  allowed  for 
depreciation  of  the  track  and  equipment  on  account  o:  its 
use.  .is  to  the  amount  that  shall  be  allowed  for  appreciation 
lee  au^c  oj  so'iclilication  and  adaptation  o:  roadbed,  and  so 
•  m  ,ui  u:':v  ■,!,;„:  The  w  ..y  that  these  various  <|iiesti..iis  ,ire 
settled  will  affect  by  hundreds  of  millions,  if  not  actually  by 
••i""on.«  '  <  *dlar*.  the  total  amount  of  the  valuatirm  Again. 
«ome  people  cMieml  tl  .it  no  weight  shou'd  he  giver:  to  the 
intangible  values  of  railways,  while  others  r. intend  that  gi eat 
weight  -'-.out.!  be  given  to  them;  and  the  way  <|nr  sti.^n 

is  settled  will  also  affect  the  valuation  as  a  whole  by  an 


enormous  sum.  The  purpose  of  valuation  is  the  same  as 
to  every  railway.  The  principles  on  which,  and  the  methods 
according  to  which,  the  valuation  of  all  the  railways  should 
be  made  arc  the  same.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  managers  of  all  the  railways, 
through  some  organization  created  for  that  purpose,  to  work 
out  a  harmonious,  unified  plan  to  present  to,  and  urge  upon 
the  attention  of,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  commission  would  make  any 
objection  to  this  being  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
that  the  commission  should  welcome  such  action  by  the 
railways,  for  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  commission's 
work.  That  some  such  concerted  action  by  the  railways 
themselves  is  desirable  and  would  be  advantageous,  seems 
clear.  Every  railway  manager  concedes  that  the  railways  as 
a  whole  have  lost  heavily  in  the  past  by  not  hanging  together 
when  it  was  important  that  they  should  do  so.  There  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  working  at  cross  purposes,  or  with- 
out a  well  defined  plan  or  a  good  organization  to  carry  it 
through  will  have  any  better  results  in  this  instance  than 
it  has  had  in  others.  There  will  be  a  scheme  of  valuation 
adopted  and  carried  out.  If  the  railways  act  harmoniously 
together  they  doubtless  can  exert  much  influence  on  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  that  scheme.  If  they  do  not  do 
so  they  will  have  mighty  little  influence  on  either  its  formula- 
tion or  its  execution. 

The  executives  of  a  large  number  of  railways  met  in  New 
York  last  week  and  discussed  what  attitude  the  railways 
should  assume  and  what  action  they  should  take.  The  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  whose  func- 
tions and  duties  have  not  been  clearly  defined.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  the  first  step  toward  harmonious,  unified 
and  organized  action,  and  is  to  he  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  strong  working  committee  Ever  since  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill  was  presented  in  Congress  the  record  of 
the  railways  in  dealing  with  proposed  regulation  has  been 
very  largely  one  of  discord,  bungling  and  defeat.  Surely  past 
experience  contains  a  lesson  that  should  be  applied  in 
handling  this  enormously  important  matter  of  valuation. 


NEW  B00K8. 

1'atuation  of  Public  Service  Cerforotisns;  l.ctal  and  Economic  Phase,  of 
Valuation  fcr  Rait  Making  and  Public  Purchase,  liy  Robert  H.  Whit- 
t«i.  Ph.D.  7M  pnecs  5 >S  in  x  9\l  in.  Buckram.  Published  by  the 
Bunk*  Law  Puhlhbinir  Company.  New  York.    Price,  $5.50. 

The  subject  with  which  this  book  deals  is  at  present  one  of 
leading  public  interest  and  importance.  Its  interest  and  im- 
portance have  been  much  increased  by  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  valuation  of  all  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  work  deals 
chiefly  with  the  legal  and  economic  phases  of  valuation,  although 
it  touches  on  pertinent  engineering  matters. 

The  three  main  purposes  for  which  valuations  of  public 
utilities  may  be  made  are  to  furnish  bases  for  taxation,  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  for  public  purchase.  It  is  valuation  for 
the  latter  two  purposes  that  Dr  Whittcn  chiefly  discusses.  He 
believes  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between  valuation  for 
rate  purposes  and  for  public  purchase,  He  recognizes  the  fact, 
however,  that  in  a  valuation  for  public  purchase  the  net  earnings 
must  be  given  much  weight,  while  valuation  for  rate  purposes  is 
really  tn  determine,  not  what  the  commercial  value  of  a  prop- 
erty is,  but  to  a  large  degree,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
thercfore.  it  is  desirable  to  treat  valuation  for  the  two  purposes 
separately 

The  book  covers  quite  thoroughly  the  views  expressed  by  valu- 
ation engineers  and  in  the  opinions  of  commissions  and  courts 
regarding  the  various  factors  that  should  be  included  in  valua- 
tion? and  the  weight  that  should  be  given  to  them  Among  the 
important  points  treated  are  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  cost 
of  reproduction  and  to  actual  cost;  the  proper  methods  of  ap- 
praising lands;  the  consideration  to  be  given  to  land  donated 
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or  acquired  without  cost;  to  value  added  by  expenditures  from 
earnings,  to  adaptation  and  solidification,  to  physical  depreciation, 
to  going  value,  and  to  franchise  value;  the  rate  of  return  that 
should  be  allowed,  etc. 

Dr.  Whitten's  expressions  of  opinion  on  disputed  points  indicate 
that  be  believes  that  valuation  for  rate  purposes  should  be  made 
and  the  percentage  of  return  fixed  on  bases  which  officers  of 
public  utilities  would  consider  unfair  to  their  companies.  Doubt- 
less his  connection  with  one  of  the  public  service  commissions  of 
New  York  has  influenced  his  attitude.  The  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Commission,  which  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  fairness 
and  effectiveness,  has  generally  followed  a  less  restrictive  policy 
than  Dr.  Whittcn  seems  to  favor.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  Second 
District  and  of  the  Washington  Railroad  Commission.  However, 
while  Dr.  Whitlen  himself  favors  a  policy  of  regulation  that 
would  be  likely  to  hamper  more  or  less  the  development  of 
public  utilities,  his  book,  as  has  been  indicated,  fully  presents 
the  views  of  the  authorities.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work,  and  deals  very  satisfactorily  with  the  legal  and 
economic  aspects  of  valuation.  The  last  chapter  contains  an 
excellent  bibliography. 

The  BiegraHutal  rUrectory  of  the  Railway  Ofcialj  cf  America.  1913  Edi 
tioii.  Compiled  and  edited  by  TTarold  Frapci*  Line,  associate  editor 
of  the  Railway  Ait  Gazette.  623  pages  7  in.  x  9  in.  Published  by  the 
Simmorn-Boardroui  Publishing  Company.  New  York,  and  distributed 
br  «He  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  239  WeM  Thirty  ninth  atreet,  New 
York.    Cloth.    Prfte.  $4. 

The  1913  edition  of  the  Biographical  Directory  is  the  seventh 
in  a  series  begun  by  the  Railway  Age  Company  in  1885  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  a  concise  record  of  the  railway  history 
of  the  men  who  build,  control  and  carry  on  the  operation  of  the 
railways  of  North  America,  arranged  alphabetically  for  personal 
reference,  rather  than  under  the  titles  of  their  companies.  Pre- 
vious issues  have  been  published  in  1885.  1887,  1893.  1896,  1901 
and  1906,  and  the  book  is  too  well  known  to  require  extended 
description.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  indispensable 
reference  book  in  every  railway  library  as  the  only  comprehensive 
history  of  the  professional  careers  of  American  railway  officials. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  changes  in  railway  personnel 
that  have  come  about  in  the  seven  years  since  the  last  edition 
was  published  the  present  edition,  in  which  the  sketches  are 
brought  up  to  March  1,  should  be  especially  valuable. 

The  fit  st  issue,  in  June,  1885,  contained  3,764  names,  not  all  of 
them  accompanied  by  a  personal  record,  requiring  276  pages. 
The  present  volume  includes  over  4,200  personal  histories,  oc- 
cupying 623  pages.  Each  successive  volume  has  shown  many  new 
officials  added  and  many  old  names  removed  by  death  or  retire- 
ment from  railway  life,  and  while  there  are  many  names  in  the 
1913  edition  that  were  also  included  in  the  first  edition  in  1885, 
the  records  for  1913  will  be  found  to  be  largely  those  of  men  not 
named  in  the  volume  for  1885— many  of  them  not  even  in  the  1906 
edition.  A  new  generation  has  come  into  command  of  our  rail- 
ways- 
Over  four  hundred  sketches  which  wore  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  for  1906,  have  been  eliminated  on  account  of  death 
and  many  more  on  account  of  retirement  from  service  or  for 
other  reasons,  while  more  than  1,500  new  sketches  have  been  in- 
serted. Many  of  these  are  of  young  men  who  have  come  to 
official  rank  since  the  last  edition  was  published  and  there  also 
appear  a  number  of  sketches  of  railway  officials  of  extended 
service  who  had  hitherto  failed  to  furnish  the  necessary  data 
Included  in  this  volume  are  the  names  of  many  men  who  have 
left  important  positions  in  railway  service  to  engage  in  other 
business,  but  whose  railway  record  still  continues  to  be  a  matter 
of  general  interest.  The  policy  has  been  continued  of  republish- 
ing sketches  of  former  railway  officials  now  retired  where  there  is 
evidence  that  they  are  living. 

As  in  the  1906  edition  biographical  sketches  of  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  many  of  the 
Mate  railway  commissioners  are  grouped  in  alphabetical  order  a» 
the  end  of  the  volume. 


fliers  to  the  Sdifon 

CAR  UNOERFRAME  DESIGN. 

PiTTMuaoii,  P».,  April  S.  1913. 

To  Tilt  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  LaBach's  article  on  horizontal  bracing 
of  a  car,  and  following  hi*  line  of  argument  may  say  that  tender 
frames  are  often  braced  by  diagonal  members,  also  passenger 
cars.  Freight  car  undernames  with  very  few  exceptions  arc 
considered  sufficiently  stiffened  by  the  floors  of  the  car,  be  it 
composite  or  steel.  This  is  economical  construction,  inasmuch 
as  the  floor  is  necessary  anyhow. 

The  general  question  of  resistance  of  the  car  towards  longi- 
tudinal shocks  is  not  receiving  the  attention  that  it  should. 
Suppose  a  car,  weak  in  that  direction,  fails  in  a  long  train. 
It  will  naturally  cause  a  wreck  and  suffer  damage,  but  what 
is  more  significant,  all  the  other  cars,  weak  or  strong,  will 
suffer  likewise.  Therefore,  all  the  cars  offered  in  interchange 
should  be  made  of  a  certain  standard  strength.  We  have 
standards  and  specifications  for  bolsters,  wheels,  arch  bars, 
axles,  bolts,  brake  beams,  couplers,  hose,  and  dozens  of  other 
details,  but  we  have  none  for  the  car  itself.  Occasionally  we 
hear  persons  advocating  a  standard  car  for  all  the  roads,  and 
rightly  too,  but  until  such  a  time  we  should  have  specifications 
covering  the  minimum  strength  longitudinally  so  as  to  make 
the  trains  of  a  uniform  resisting  strength. 

This  in  rum  would  also  protect  the  car  trust  companies  more 
than  heretofore,  as  a  car  of  a  certain  capacity  would  then  rep- 
resent a  more  fixed  value.  At  the  present  time  possibly  no 
two  opinions  would  agree  as  to  longitudinal  strength  required. 

In  the  vertical  direction,  i.  e.,  the  carrying  strength,  we  arc 
somewhat  better  off,  but  even  here  rigid  specifications  as  to 
maximum  fiber  stresses  under  certain  maximum  conditions  arc 
badly  needed.  A.  Stuckt. 


CAPITALIZING  BRAIN  AND  BRAWN. 


IUltimoh,  Md  ,  January  8,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

Those  who  own  and  operate  our  railroads,  particularly  the 
men  who  hold  the  strings  to  the  treasury  and  by  their  skilled 
diplomatic  financiering  can  induce  bankers  and  investors  to 
furnish  millions  of  dollars  to  readily  redeem  maturing  obliga- 
tions or  pay  for  necessary  improvements,  are  up  against  a  most 
perplexing  problem  which  will  test  their  ingenuity.  I  refer  to 
the  investment  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  all  railroad  employees ; 
that  is,  the  creation  of  a  means  to  protect  them  against  loss  of 
their  savings  by  unfortunate  speculation. 

The  statement  may  surprise  some  people,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  many  railroad  employees  are  often  prey  for  the 
unscrupulous  stock  promoter,  the  land  and  loan  shark,  and 
other  rainbow  fortune  builders  who  believe  that  the  railroad 
field  has  a  perpetual  crop  of  "Easy  Marks"  who  can  be  fleeced 
vrith  impunity. 

The  nature  of  the  railroad  man's  daily  occupation  often 
makes  him  the  "good  fellow"  who  usually  gets  "bit."  because  he 
is  too  big  hearted  to  turn  down  an  acquaintance  who  he  be- 
lieves is  doing  an  honest  business.  It  is  most  regrettable  that 
these  "philanthropic  investments"  frequently  prove  to  be  "night- 
mares." and  not  alone  affect  the  railroad  man  who  is  the  un- 
fortunate, but  also  cause  hardship  to  his  family  or  those  de- 
pendent upon  him. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  are  set  aside 
or  arc  being  accumulated  by  the  railroads  in  insurance,  pension, 
savings  and  other  funds  for  the  benefit  of  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees,  which  is  commendable.  But  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  surplus  earnings  of  employers  are 
not  always  diverted  in  the  rght  direction,  where  profits  would 
replace  losses. 

By  protecting  the  interests  of  employees  railroads  are  assured 
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of  greater  efficiency  in  work  performed,  and  employees  generally 
become  more  contented.  It  requires  wisdom— unusual  tact— to 
guide  the  welfare,  comfort  and  health  of  employees,  perhaps 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  to  guarantee  safety  to  the  traveling 
public,  and  the  railroad  management  that  can  accomplish  this 
task  without  causing  unnecessary  friction  will  carry  the  banner 
of  prosperity  for  all  time. 

Various  schemes  to  accomplish  this  work  have  been  sug- 
gested at  different  times,  but  as  a  rule  the  men  who  guide 
the  destiny  of  our  railroads  have  been  too  busy  with  other 
duties  pertaining  to  the  physical  improvement  of  the  roads  to 
devote  careful  thought  to  this  problem  the  solution  of  which 
should  be  mutually  beneficial.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  a  few  of 
our  railroad  presidents  that  they  seem  witling  to  give  the 
matter  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  learn  that  some  plan  will  be  adopted  in  the  not  distant  future 
whereby  railroad  employees  may  invest  their  surplus  earnings 
with  security,  perhaps  in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  their  employing 
railroad,  payment  for  same  to  be  made  in  instalments  and  at 
a  convenient  ratio  to  their  salaries.  Large  corporations  in  other 
industries  have  adopted  the  "profit-sharing"  idea  with  success, 
so  why  should  not  the  railroads? 

Chas.  C.  Schnatte*beck. 
THE  CRIME  OF  45. 

low*,  April  26,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Twenty  years  ago  the  question  of  tramp  railroad  men,  par- 
ticularly enginemen  and  trainmen,  had  become  serious  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  standard  of  efficiency.  Railroad  managers  seek- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  trouble  looked  to  European  railroad  prac- 
tice, but  in  doing  so  failed  to  realire  the  difference  in  condition? 
and  that  as  the  United  States  became  settled  and  railroad  con- 
struction materially  decreased,  the  conditions  prevailing  here 
woutd,  to  a  great  extent,  right  themselves.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  wanderlust  and  new  territory  and  a  demand  fcr 
men  which  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  satisfy  the  craving, 

While  the  establishment  of  pension  funds  by  European  rail- 
roads naturally  induced  men  to  remain  with  one  railroad  dur- 
ing their  working  life,  the  establishing  of  these  benefits  were 
not  brought  about  by  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  European, 
particularly  the  Englishman,  seldom  has  more  than  one  trade, 
business  or  profession  at  his  fingers'  end;  has  no  new  country 
at  home  to  explore  and  almost  invariably  remains  with  one 
employer  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so 

American  railroad  managers  considered  they  had  the  solution 
to  their  troubles  in  the  pension  fund  and  to  a  great  extent 
they  undoubtedly  had  and  nothing  but  good  would  have  resulted 
had  they  been  content  to  adopt  the  European  system  without 
trying  to  make  it  effectual  by  arbitrary  age  limit  rules.  In  Eng- 
land the  rules  of  the  pension  fund  in  effect  on  most  railroads 
provide,  or  did  provide  at  the  time  they  were  established,  that 
new  men  under  21  years  of  age.  or  men  over  47  were  not  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  and  consequently  would  not  be 
admitted  to  membership.  We,  wiser  in  our  generation  than  the 
Britisher,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  pension  scheme 
complete  and  binding  by  also  establishing  an  age  limit  rule-  -not 
a  limit  of  age  at  which  a  man  would  be  barred  from  partici- 
pating in  the  bene  tits  of  the  pension  fund,  but  a  limit  of  age  r.t 
which  we  would  take  from  him  the  undeniable  right  to  work 
and  support  his  family  brncc  the  aRc  limit  rule,  written  am! 
unwritten,  now  in  effect  on  many  of  the  larger  and  standard 
railroads  of  this.  God's  country. 

Is  this  rule,  in  its  appli  ;itioii  to  the  individual,  just  r.r  unjust' 
D. «  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  rule  increase  the  standard 
of  efficiency  and  is  it  a  humane  rule  to  enforce  against  labor? 

The  .v.'  limit  rn'c  practically  say*  that  no  inexperienced  m.w 
over  30  v::>rs  of  0r  experienced  man  m>r  45  y-.ats  sh.!! 

be  emplfyed.    In  other  words  the  en  for  cement  of  this  rule  m  - 


plies  that  an  inexperienced  man  at  36  year*  of  age,  or  orer, 
is  not  considered  good  material  for  training,  and  an  experienced 
man  at  45  or  over,  should  he  unfortunately  be  seeking  railroad 
employment,  is  not  a  desirable  man  to  employ. 

On  the  other  hand  should  an  inexperienced  man  between 
the  age  of  33  and  36,  or  an  experienced  man  between  42  and  45, 
obtain  employment  it  is,  according  to  pension  fund  statistics, 
considered  they  will,  provided  they  remain  physically  fit,  render 
good  service  up  to  65  or  70  years  of  age.  In  other  words  the 
factor  in  deciding  a  man's  fitness  is  not  his  age,  but  whether  he 
happens  to  be  employed  or  unemployed  at  a  certain  age. 

The  rules  of  the  pension  fund,  by  fixing  the  age  at  which  a 
man  retires  at  65  or  70,  lead  us  to  assume  that  statistics  show 
that  an  experienced  man  can  give  good  service  up  to,  at  the 
least,  60  years  of  age;  yet  the  application  of  the  age  limit  rule 
means  to  those  seeking  employment  that  notwithstanding  their 
years  of  experience,  at  45  years  their  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired by  railroads.  In  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  these  rules,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  be  45  years  of  age  and  the  unpardonable  sin  to  be  seek- 
ing employment  at  that  age. 

All  sensible  men  will  admit  that  a  man  should  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  36,  know  what  trade,  business  or  profession  he 
wishes  to  engage  in;  consequently  the  rule  relative  to  the  hiring 
of  inexperienced  men  does  not  inflict  much,  if  any,  hardship 
on  that  class  seeking  employment,  but  to  say  that  a  man  at 
45  years  of  age,  with  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  prac- 
tical experience  to  his  credit,  able  to  pass  physical  and  other 
examinations,  cannot  give  equally  as  good,  if  not  better  service 
than  the  inexperienced  man  hired  at  the  age  of  33  or  34,  is 
asking  us  to  believe  that  which  our  experience  and  common 
sense  tell  us  is  not  true. 

Pension  funds,  relief  departments  and  civil  service  rules  have 
and  always  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
railroad  men  They  provide  against  old  age  and  sickness;  have 
helped  increase  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  service;  have  in 
many  instances  advanced  men,  doe  to  seniority  in  service,  when 
under  old  conditions  with  no  civil  service  rules,  their  fitness 
would  be  doubted.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  these 
funds  and  the  application  of  civil  service  rules  encourage  and 
promote  individuality  and  initiative — individuality  and  initiative 
which  have  produced  a  score  or  more  American  railroad  presi- 
dents and  managers  to  whom  the  world  takes  off  its  hat.  Pen- 
sion funds  and  civil  service  rules  make  capable  men.  loyal  men, 
and  men  who  stick;  but  that  these  benefits  and  rules  stand  for 
individuality  and  initiative  is  open  to  question. 

If  equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts  and  its  proper  object  is  to 
secure  the  rights  of  humanity  decided  by  the  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong,  let  us  by  every  rule  of  equity  wash  out  the 
crime  of  45  before  it  becomes  a  question  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  Let  us  judge  the  fitness  of  men  by  their  mental  and 
physical  condition  instead  of  by  an  arbitrary  age  limit  rule. 

Equity  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what  in  similar  circum- 
stances we  would  expect  from  them.  Buenos  Aho. 

Oil  Ft  fx  in  Tnma.— India,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  suf- 
fering from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  everything,  including  coal. 
Hence  lm-omotive  engineers  there  are  considering  the  use  of  oil. 
and  the  adoption  of  oil-engine  locomotives  has  been  seriously 
put  forward  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  waterless 
track  over  which  the  Trans- Persian  Railway  would  have  to  pass. 
Tli is,  however,  is  very  much  in  the  future,  hut  there  are  still 
roany  place-  in  India  where  oil  fuel  would  be  seriously  worth 
consideration.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  In 
diari  ^ovenlincut  will  >inn  carry  out  an  important  series  of  trials 
on  the  North  Western  Railway,  and  has  made  a  contract  for  the 
supply  of  nl.out  7,0(10  tori-,  of  oil  for  the  p-.irposr,  Six  engines 
wili  be  fitted  in  the  first  instance,  and  carefully  trained  crews 
emph  .>  cd  so  as  to  ensure  a  |:r  ,-  cr  o •>:;p»ris'in  between  ihe  prac- 
tical values  of  Bengal  coal  and  Persian  oil  under  regular  service 
conditions. 
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ARE  OUR  RAILROADS  FAIRLY  TREATED? 


A  Discussion  Before  trie  Economic  Club  In  Which  the  Banker*, 
the   Public,  the   Railroad*  and    Labor  Were  Represented. 


The  last  dinner  of  the  season  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  was  held  on  April  29  and  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
'"Arc  Our  Railroads  Fairly  Treated?"  The  speakers  were  W. 
C.  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central,  F.  A.  Delano  of  the  Wabash, 

A.  B.  Garretson  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Conductors, 

B.  F.  Bush  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Prof.  Wn>.  Z.  Ripley  of 
Harvard  University.  James  Spcycr,  president  of  the  club,  mad-' 
a  short  introductory  talk  in  which,  although  he  did  not  attempt 
to  finally  pass  upon  the  question  presented  for  discussion,  he 
indicated  clearly  that  in  his  opinion— that  of  a  banker  financially 
interested  in  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad— the  railroads  ar^: 
not  being  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  new  capital  to  seek 
investment  in  their  securities. 

Mr.  Brown,  viewing  the  question  as  a  railroad  president,  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  further  investment  in  American  railroads 
and  outlined  clearly  how  pressing  were  these  necessities. 

Mr.  Garretson  discussed  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  organized  labor,  with  a  breadth  of  judgment,  however,  that  is 
his  own.  He  presented  figures  which  he  said  were  those  on  which 
the  ordinary  workingman  on  a  railroad  based  his  opinion  ?s 
to  whether  or  not  the  owners  were  receiving  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment.  According  to  these  figures,  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment in  railroad  property,  and  by  this  Mr.  Garretson  apparently 
meant  dividends  paid  on  railroad  stocks,  had  increased  very 
much  faster  during  the  past  decade  than  had  the  rate  of  expenses 
of  the  roads,  or  than  had  the  rate  of  investment  of  new  capital. 
Mr.  Garretson  pointed  out  that  the  employees,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  railroad  conductors,  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the 
management  of  the  properties,  knew  if  the  management  was 
using  improper  methods  and  he  made  a  strong  plea  that  railroad 
managements  do  nothing  which  they  could  not  give  full  publicity 
to.  He  closed  his  address  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  dual 
control  and  dual  regulation  of  railroad  operation  and  activities 
by  the  states  and  the  federal  authorities  was  wrong  in  principle 
and  put  a  hardship  on  the  railroads  that  was  wholly  unfair  ami 
oppressive.  He  stated  emphatically  that  in  his  opinion  railroads 
could  only  be  regulated  fairly  and  properly  by  the  federal  author- 
ities and  the  interference  in  this  regulation  by  states  was  an 
unmixed  misfortune. 

Abstracts  of  Prof.  Ripley's,  Mr.  Delano's  and  Mr.  Hush'*  re- 
marks follow: 

PROF.  SIPLEY'S  ADDWtSS. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  railroad  problem  in  1913  is 
the  contrast  with  conditions  ten  years  earlier.  Instead  of  un- 
exampled prosperity,  a  period  of  great  financial  depression  in 
transportation  business  has  supervened.  In  place  of  practical 
domination  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  the  carriers 
now  seem  to  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances. 
Organised  labor  under  threat  of  general  strikes  has  forced  sub- 
stantial concessions  both  in  wages  and  conditions.  The  carriers 
have  acquiesced  manfully  in  the  mandate  of  the  people  that  they 
shall  be  subject  to  public  control.  But  they  find  themselves 
now  by  the  pressure  of  increasing  costs  of  operation  and  of  ever 
greater  demands  from  the  public  for  more"  and  better  service, 
practically  compelled  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  relief.  This  relief  is  de- 
manded, not  alone  in  the  interest  of  investors,  but  in  order  that 
much  needed  improvements  and  extensions  commensurate  with 
the  development  of  the  country  may  be  made.  It  is  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  unless  the  railroads  arc  prosperous  and  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  their  property  tights,  a  healthy  growth  of 
transportation  facilities  cannot  be  had.  Adequate  service  and 
the  convenience  of  the  public  require  that  the  present  plight  of 
the  railways  should  receive  the  most  earnest  consideration. 


Railway  net  income  which  culminated  in  1910  has  now  declined 
from  that  level  by  about  one-eighth,  despite  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  gross  earnings.  The  latest  evidence  shows  a  halting 
and  uncertain  movement.  This  condition  of  affairs  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  carriers  to  raise  funds  by  the  sale, 
even  of  bonds,  except  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Further  con- 
tinuation of  hand-to-mouth  financing  by  issuance  of  short-term 
notes  is  fraught  with  danger.  A  menace  to  continued  prosperity 
also  is  the  successful  pressure  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  for 
substantial  increases  of  wages. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  relief  might  be  had  from  three 
directions,  greater  economy  and  efficiency,  a  substantial  growth 
of  traffic,  or  an  increase  of  rates. 

Economy  and  greater  efficiency  of  operation,  as  a  remedy  for 
deficiency  of  revenue,  played  a  large  part  in  the  rate  advance 
cases  of  1910.  But  it  is  clear  that  railroads,  as  a  field  for  the 
introduction  of  scientific  management  methods,  are  considerably 
handicapped.  Rigid  rules  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  arc  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  The  wide  geographical  extension  of  operations 
renders  detailed  superintendence  impossible.  And  the  steadily 
increasing  demands  of  the  public  for  more  and  better  service, 
regardless  of  cost,  hinder  the  introduction  of  many  plans  for 
more  scientific  operation.  On  the  whole,  American  railroads  ' 
arc  operated  at  the  high  level  of  efficiency.  Certain  economies 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  effected.  Among  these  should  be  a 
careful  revision  of  purchasing  department  methods.  Laxity  and 
private  profit  ought  to  be  rigorously  excluded.  Every  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  open  market  regardless  of  finan- 
cial affiliation  with  the  large  industrial  combinations.  This  point 
was  especially  referred  to  in  the  eastern  rate  advance  cases  of 
1910.  Contracts  with  private  car  and  express  companies  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figures,  so  that  all  suspicion 
of  favoritism  should  likewise  be  eliminated.  With  houses  thus 
set  in  order,  the  roads  should  be  able  to  present  a  strong  case 
for  efficiency.  They  need  fear  no  comparison  with  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Increase  in  tonnage,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  distress, 
promises  less  relief  than  might  have  been  expected  five  years  ago. 
This  follows  naturally  from  the  rise  of  operating  costs  already 
mentioned.  But  it  is  also  established  by  the  clear  demonstration 
that  after  a  certain  point  of  traffic  congestion  has  been  reached 
immediate,  general  and  extraordinary  outlay  of  capital  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  handle -further  increments  of  tonnage.  Unless 
earnings,  therefore,  arc  sufficiently  ample  to  permit  of  large 
annual  improvements  out  of  income,  the  demand  for  new  capital 
seems  bound  to  outrun  the  earning  power. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  relief  can  be 
afforded  for  the  present  crisis  in  a  large  way  only  by  the  sanction 
by  the  government  under  the  new  powers  of  control  exercised 
since  1906-10,  of  a  general  increase  of  rates  chargeable  for  service. 
Experience  of  the  last  ten  years  emphasizes  the  point  that  such 
relief  can  scarcely  be  afforded  piecemeal.  The  growing  unity 
of  interest  of  all  carriers  arises,  not  only  out  of  the  close  inter- 
relation of  rales  all  over  the  country  under  the  stress  of  com- 
mercial competition,  but  also  because  of  the  practical  standardiza- 
tion of  the  largest  item  in  railway  expenses,  namely,  the  outgo 
f'.r  wages  under  pressure  from  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  in  place  of  attempts,  road  by  road, 
to  raise  rates  on  individual  commodities,  what  is  needed  is  the 
formulation  of  a  carefully  prepared  plan  of  more  general  revision. 

A  substantial  increase  of  revenue  by  means  of  higher  freight 
mtes  seems,  tlun,  inevitable.  But  the  failure  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1910,  instead 
of  being  discouraging,  should  point  out  the  way  for  the  future. 
The  commission  at  that  time  promised  to  consider  similar  proposi- 
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tions  in  future  without  prejudice.  They  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

since  1910  permitted  more  raises  of  rates  than  they  have  denied, 

as  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Proposed  advance*  approved   66 

Proposed  advances  approved  in  part   IS 

Proposed  advances  disapproved.   60 

Proposed  advance*  voluntarily  withdrawn   18 

And  then  in  addition  to  these  cases  of  suspension,  thousands 

of  increases  have  been  allowed  to  take  place  without  interference. 

For  New  England,  thus  far,  not  a  single  proposed  increase  has 

been  permanently  prevented ;  and  an  aggregate  increase  of  charges 

of  over  $3,000,0110  has  actually  occurred  since  1910.   The  policy 

of  the  carriers  should  be  to  cease  crying  "Wolf,"  thereby  arousing 

distrust  among  investors,  and  to  go  confidently  forward  and 

prepare  a  strong  and  logically  defensible  schedule  of  advances  to 

present  to  the  proper  authorities. 

In  the  upward  revision  of  rates  the  representatives  of  shippers 
should  be  consulted,  as  was  recently  done  in  the  increase  of 
transcontinental  rates,  just  sanctioned  by  the  commission.  Many 
favors  to  the  trusts  which  now  exist  through  unduly  low  rates 
on  such  commodities  as  sugar,  copper,  cattle  and  beef  and  steel 
products  should  first  of  all  be  corrected.  Despite  the  great  rise 
in  prices,  rates  on  many  of  these  trust-made  commodities  are  no 
higher  than  they  were  in  1V00.  All  suspicion  that  interlocking 
directorates  have  perpetuated  these  unreasonably  low  freight 
rates  should  be  met  The  relation  between  rates  to  large  cities 
and  industrial  centers,  as  compared  with  local  charges,  needs 
attention  also.  If  the  railways  come  with  clean  bands,  well 
ordered  houses  and  a  proper  scheme  of  increases,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  the  justice 
of  their  demands. 

Positive  remedial  legislation  in  the  interest  of  railroads,  as 
distinct  from  mere  administrative  sanction  of  rate  increases,  is 
distinctly  demanded  also  by  the  situation  respecting  arbitration 
of  wage  disputes.  The  Erdman  Act  of  1898  is  notoriously  unfair 
to  the  carriers,  leading,  as  it  always  does,  to  a  compromise  deci- 
sion rather  than  to  a  settlement  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  final 
decision  rests  upon  the  third  member  of  the  arbitration  board 
representing  the  public,  as  distinct  from  the  other  two  representa- 
tives of  the  carriers  and  their  organized  employees  respectively. 
The  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  commission  in  part 
composed  of  permanent  government  experts,  the  remainder  of  its 
membership  being  made  up  of  members  chosen  to  represent  di- 
rectly the  three  parties  in  interest,  the  railroads,  the  employees 
and  the  public.  Out  the  public  representation  should  at  all  times 
out-number  that  of  the  carriers  and  the  operatives.  Only  thus, 
by  a  massing  of  responsibility  in  strictly  impartial  hands,  may 
decisions  be  expected  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

mr.  delano's  address. 

"Are  Our  Railroads  Treated  Fairly?"  Although  that  ques- 
tion is  the  subject  of  our  debate,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
attempt  to  answer  it.  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  tell  briefly 
the  history  of  the  situation  and  describe  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  let  you  decide  for  yourselves,  from  the  facts. 

The  first  steam  railroads  were  built  scarcely  more  than 
ftO  years  ago.  As  you  all  know,  in  no  country  of  the  world 
lias  their  growth  been  as  rapid  as  here,  and  nowhere  else  has 
so  much  been  accomplished  by  private  enterprise.  During 
the  first  60  of  these  80  years  every  possible  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  promoter  and  investor  to  build  into  new 
(i  rritory  or  to  duplicate  existing  lines.  The  evils  which 
ti.iwcd  from  excessive  railroad  building  and  over-speculation 
in  railroad  construction  cannot  be  laid  wholly  at  the  door 
of  the  railroad  men  of  the  time,  but  must  be  shared  equally 
by  the  general  public,  for  everything  was  done  to  encourage 
the  lust  of  conquest.  Full  and  complete  dependence  was 
placed  upon  the  competitive  theory.  And  yet,  through  all 
tins  period,  in  spite  of  all  the  glowing  prospectuses  of  the 
promoters  of  the  day,  it  was  recogni/ed  that  investments  in 
railway  securities  were  hazardous.    Forty  and  fifty  years  ago 


the  interest  rates  on  railway  bonds  were  7  to  10  per  cent., 
and  this,  with  discounts  and  stock  bonuses  given,  brought 
the  net  interest  burden  upon  the  railroads  to  fully  10  per  cent. 
Usually  neither  the  states  nor  the  communities  gave  any 
guarantees  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  in- 
timation that  profits  would  be  limited  to  what  the  courts  now 
call  'a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment"  The  reason- 
able expectation  of  the  investor  was  that,  while  some  of 
these  investments  might  prove  disastrous,  they  might  prove 
very  profitable. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  first  60-year  period,  the  evils  of 
the  competitive  system  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  and 
public  opinion  demanded  remedial  legislation.  Briefly  stated, 
those  evils  were  excessive  discrimination  between  communi- 
ties and  even  between  individuals.  The  first  important  legis- 
lative effort  at  a  remedy  was  the  passage  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law,  25  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  especially 
within  the  last  20-year  period,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
growing  public  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  the  railways. 
1  shall  make  no  attempt  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  railways 
during  these  first  decades  of  development,  although  I  think 
much  might  be  said  on  that  score.  Any  student  of  the  ques- 
tion can  readily  see  that  the  conditions  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  method.  Communities  everywhere  did  all  they 
could  to  get  the  railroads  competing  with  each  other,  in  order 
to  secure  by  this  very  competitive  system  discrimination  in 
their  own  favor;  large  industries  in  their  own  sphere  did 
the  same  thing,  and  the  reaction  finally  came  when  there  were 
not  enough  favors  left  to  go  around.  Communities  and  in- 
dividuals who  got  less  than  they  thought  they  ought  to  get 
began  to  raise  objections  to  the  system  which  they  had  them- 
selves helped  to  create. 

Briefly,  then,  the  history  of  the  railroads  has  been: 

First.  Sixty  years  of  rapid  extension  and  competitive 
building,  leading  to  intense  strife  for  traffic,  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  by  the  communities. 

Second.  Growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  railroads  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period. 

Third.  An  entire  change  of  policy  in  the  last  20-ycar 
period,  compelling  an  entire  readjustment  by  the  railways. 

This  latter  phase  is  the  one  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested  today.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  a  body  of 
business  men  or  economists  that  readjustment  is  the  most 
diflicult  problem  which  business  has  to  encounter.  We  have 
a  good  example  of  that  in  the  tariff  question.  Many  of  us 
favor  a  decided  reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  even  the  most 
ardent  believer  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  rather  than  a  tariff  for 
protection  can  see  the  immense  difficulties  of  readjustment 
when  it  is  remembered  that  wages  and  all  the  methods  of 
manufacture  have  been  predicated  on  one  set  of  conditions 
and  must  be  rudely  or  quickly  readjusted  to  another  set  of 
conditions.  In  this  period  of  readjustment  the  railroads  have 
also  been  confronted  by  the  swelling  tide  of  dissatisfaction 
which  has  shown  itself  chiefly  in  an  unfriendly,  if  not  hostile, 
public  opinion.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  60  years  of  our 
growth  we  "sowed  the  wind"  and  arc  now  "reaping  the 
whirlwind,"  but  in  any  fair  review  of  the  facts  I  think  it 
will  have  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  whole  community 
shared  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  railways  have  today  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  incon- 
sistent and  unsettled,  for,  while  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  emphatically  adopted  the  theory  of  the  regulation 
of  rates,  public  opinion  and  the  law  still  retain  the  theory 
of  the  competitive  system.  In  other  words,  the  community 
as  a  whole  seems  unwilling  to  trust  the  regulation  theory  or 
else  wants  to  get  all  the  advantage  of  both  theories. 

The  plea  of  the  railroad  man  to-day  is  that  either  he  be  let 
alone  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  under  the  competitive 
system,  or  that  the  country  shall  acknowledge  that  the  com- 
petitive system  is  so  objectionable  in  some  of  its  results  that 
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we  must  rely  solely  on  federal  and  state  authorities  to  pass 
upon  or  fix  rates.  Someone  will  say  this  is  a  plea  (or  "pool- 
ing." and  the  evils  of  the  old  "pool"  days  will  be  recalled; 
but  that  is  not  the  contention.  The  claim  is  that  if  we  must 
submit  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  then  wc  should  be  free  to 
make  binding  agreements  between  ourselves  in  respect  to 
rates,  time  schedules,  terminal  allowances  and  multitudinous 
matters  in  connection  with  our  public  duties,  subject  always 
to  full  and  complete  publicity  and  the  approval  of  the  state 
and  national  authorities. 

The  hostile  public  opinion  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
has  borne  down  upon  the  railroads  in  numerous  exactions  of 
law,  sometimes  veiled  under  the  guise  of  the  necessities  of 
public  safety,  but  more  often  nothing  more  nor  less  than  in 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  against  the  railroads.  Unfortunately, 
too,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  much  of  this  legislation  has  been  fathered  by  labor 
organizations  among  our  own  employees  who,  instead  of 
being  loyal  to  their  employers,  are  actually  "lobbying"  against 
us.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  unfriendliness  to  labor  men,  but 
because  I  feel  that  I  must  in  this  discussion  talk  plainly  and 
not  mince  matters. 

I  shall  attempt  a  brief  review  of  some  of  this  legislation 
that  you  may  have  the  matter  clearly  before  you: 

Legislation  for  the  Two-Cent  Fore  Law. — The  net  effect  of  this 
legislation  has  been  a  severe  impairment  of  railway  passenger 
earnings. 

Postal  Legislation.— Great  reductions  in  the  compensation  by 
the  government  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  have  been 
made,  until  this  service  on  many  railways  is  done  at  an  actual 
loss  and  at  the  expense  of  other  business. 

The  Hours  of  Sen-ice  and  Safety  .tffliance  Laws,  although 
adding  to  (he  burdens  borne  by  the  railways,  were  so  obviously 
regulations  intended  to  promote  safety  that  I  mention  them  not  in 
complaint,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Boiler  Inspection  Law.— The  ostensible  object  of  this  law 
was  to  promote  the  safety  of  engineers  and  firemen,  but  its  effect 
has  been  very  much  more  far  reaching.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
spectors ordinarily  use  discretion  and  common  sense  in  adminis- 
tering the  law,  that  they  do  not  always  enforce  its  provisions  to 
the  letter,  is  the  only  reason  that  it  is  operative  at  all;  but  that 
is  poor  satisfaction  to  the  railroad  official. 

Electric  Headlight  Laws. — In  a  number  of  states  electric  head- 
light laws  have  been  enacted,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of 
the  locomotive  engineer  and  the  traveling  public,  but  really  for 
the  promotion  and  benefit  of  an  electric  headlight  corporation,  in 
the  official  ranks  of  which  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  arc  prominent.  This  is  certainly  not  a  credit- 
able record  for  an  organization  which  is  justly  proud  of  its  long 
reputation  for  honorable  dealing  and  conservatism.  These  state 
laws  in  many  cases  do  not  require  a  headlight  of  adequate  candle 
power,  for  by  specifying  an  electric  light  or  very  high  candle 
power,  they  exclude  equally  effective  acetylene  headlights,  al- 
though it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  these  have  proved  simple  and 
satisfactory  in  service  on  automobiles  all  over  this  and  other 
countries. 

The  So-Called  "Full-Crew"  Laws.— I  need  hardly  tell  a  New 
York  audience  about  these  laws.  They  are  among  the  most  un- 
just exactions  which  railroads  have  ever  had  to  face.  Several 
years  ago  the  federal  government  required  the  railroads  to  equip 
all  their  freight  cars,  as  well  as  passenger  cars  and  locomotives, 
with  air  brakes,  and  stipulated  that  the  speed  of  trains  should 
be  entirely  controlled  by  the  locomotive  engineer.  Now  comes 
this  organization  of  trainmen,  boasting  a  membership  of  over 
200.000,  and  under  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
other  railroad  organizations,  having  the  tacit  support  of  all,  and 
by  means  of  its  lobbies  and  pre-election  pledges,  is  trying  to 
compel  the  railways  to  employ  unnecessary  men.  The  object  of 
this  trainmen's  organization  is  purely  selfish.  Its  members  real- 
ize as  well  as  every  employer  or  economist  that  wages  are  con- 
trolled in  the  long  run  by  demand  and  supply ;  that  by  compelling 


the  railroads  to  employ  this  additional  brakeman  on  every  train, 
they  will  increase  the  demand  and  help  to  exhaust  the  supply; 
thus  influence  wages. 

The  results  of  these  changes  in  policy  and  the  enforced  re- 
adjustments are  beginning  to  be  apparent.  They  should  have 
your  consideration,  for  they  are  of  immense  importance. 

First  of  all,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  period  of  railroad  build- 
ing and  extensions  is  over.  A  great  deal  of  capital  is  needed 
and  will  be  used  in  completing  and  improving  existing  railroads 
and  in  adding  to  their  equipment  and  facilities;  but  the  period 
of  building  extensions  into  new  territory  is  over,  because  there 
is  no  encouragement  to  the  investor. 

Second,  the  railroads'  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  enormously 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Staple  necessities,  such  as  fuel  and  ties, 
have  increased  very  largely  in  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
standards  of  service  which  the  public  demands  have  greatly  risen. 
In  order  to  increase  their  efficiency,  railroads  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  larger  locomotives,  increase  their  tons  per  train; 
this  in  turn  has  created  a  demand  for  larger  and  stronger  cars, 
heavier  rail,  better  roadbed,  and  so  on. 

Another  important  point  is  that  in  recent  years  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  interest  has  risen.  It  has  risen  against  the  rail- 
ways as  well  as  against  other  borrowers,  and,  therefore,  to 
raise  adequate  capital  the  railways  must  pay,  and  must,  there- 
fore, earn  a  larger  return  on  capital  than  formerly  was 
necessary.  Railways  which  a  few  years  ago  could  sell  354 
per  cent,  bonds  at  par  cannot  now  sell  4',j  per  cent,  bonds 
at  par.  The  net  earnings  of  the  railways  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  that  they  must 
pay  to  get  new  capital  or  to  refund  old  securities. 

Third,  every  new  public  demand  of  the  federal  or  state 
government  or  the  municipality  puts  a  burden  which  is  es- 
pecially heavy  to  bear  by  the  railway  company  with  small 
resources.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  railroad  men  that  the  day 
of  the  small  railroad  has  absolutely  gone.  A  railroad  of  less 
than  500  miles  which  is  not  an  adjunct  to  an  important  min- 
ing or  manufacturing  concern  has  little  show  for  existence. 
Although  public  opinion  more  or  less  resents  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  and  the  excessive  centralization  of  authority 
incident  to  these  large  corporations,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  many  exactions  of  taw  to  which  I  have  briefly 
referred  have  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  them  into  being. 
In  the  battle  for  existence  only  the  strongest  have  been  able 
to  survive. 

Fourth,  it  has  been  sometimes  pointed  out  that  poverty 
and  wealth  are  largely  comparative  terms;  and  certainly  this 
applies  to  railway  corporations  just  as  much  as  to  individuals. 
The  plea  of  the  relatively  poor  corporation  for  an  advance 
in  rates  is  unheeded.  Our  commissions  think  only  of  (lie 
profits  which  our  richest  corporations  will  make  by  reason 
of  a  possible  advance.  The  fact  that  the  richest  corporations 
represent  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  mileage; 
that  they  are  rich  by  reason  of  fortunate  chance  or  ex- 
traordinary foresight;  that  many  of  them  are  corporations 
which  went  through  a  long  struggle  in  their  early  liisii.ry 
and  only  after  bankruptcy  were  put  upon  a  paying  basis,  is 
forgotten.  The  very  complexity  of  all  these  questions  points 
clearly  to  the  principle  that  the  public  should  more  and  more 
depend  on  expert  knowledge  in  the  regulation  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  not  attempt  this  regulation  by  annual  legislative 
enactments. 

Fifth,  the  greatest  hope  of  the  railways  and  the  public  in 
the  future  lies  in  intelligent  regulation.  Railway  officers 
whom  I  meet  and  talk  with  do  not  in  the  least  fear  the  results 
of  regulation  by  commissions  free  from  political  pressure, 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Our  experience  is  that 
these  commissions,  as  they  conic  to  know  the  problem  better, 
are  more  and  more  willing  to  understand  the  railroad  man's 
point  of  view,  and,  as  we  think,  deal  fairly  with  us  One  of 
the  great  troubles  is  that  while  the  public  and  the  legislatures 
have  created  these  commissions  on  the  theory  thai  they  will 
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be  most  competent  to  *olve  the  problems  of  public  regulation, 
the  public  and  legislatures  will  not  refrain  from  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  commissions.  In  many  states  the 
legislatures  or  the  people  by  referendum*  have  adopted  laws 
to  reduce  rates  or  impose  unreasonable  restrictions  or  bur- 
dens on  the  railways  when  the  legislation  was  openly  op- 
posed as  unreasonable,  unjust  and  harmful  by  the  commis- 
sions. The  public  shows  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  dis- 
regard injunctions  of  experts  to  be  fair  and  moderate,  even 
when  they  proceed  from  its  own  experts,  and  to  trust  and 
follow  only  those  public  men  who  advocate  radical  and  even 
violent  measures.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  danger  which  lies 
in  the  public  clamor  for  better  service  and  more  exacting 
requirements.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  every  man's  hand 
were  against  us,  and  as  if  few  men  in  public  life  could  be 
found  to  possess  the  requisite  courage  to  withstand  the 
pressure;  hut  my  opinion  is  that  while  the  public  is  slow  in 
making  up  its  mind,  it  finally  comes  to  a  right  conclusion  and 
the  reaction  is  all  the  more  effective  when  it  does  come.  The 
time  is  sure  to  arrive  when  the  public  will  sec  that  if  there 
isn't  a  fair  profit  in  railway  operation  the  development  is 
bound  to  cease,  because  capital  will  seek  other  and  more 
gainful  occupations. 

MB.  BUSH'S  ADMIES.S. 

I 

As  to  how  the  railroads  can  secure  the  money  necessary  to 
make  the  improvements  and  extensions  to  efficiently  provide  for 
the  carriage  of  the  existing  and  increasing  traffic,  so  that  all 
lines  of  industry  may  develop  and  operate  to  full  advantage 
and  our  vast  tide  of  commerce  still  further  expand  and  flow 
unrestricted  to  its  final  haven,  is  "The  Railroad  Problem.'' 

As  the  conditions  are  today,  by  reason  of  not  having  the 
means  at  their  command,  the  railroads,  with  few  if  any  excep- 
tions, cannot  give  proper  movement  to  the  large  volume  of  ex- 
isting traffic  This  was  likewise  true  in  1906,  1907,  1910  and 
1912.  The  transportation  facilities  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  increasing  traffic  requirements. 

legislation  of  the  most  onerous  character  has  in  recent  years 
been  enacted  by  federal  and  state  authority,  entailing  numerous 
expenditures  without  any  compensatory  provision,  many  of  the 
acts  being  entirely  without  bcncticial  results  to  the  public  and 
only  an  economic  waste.  Three  or  four  bills  now  being  urged 
upon  Congress  arc  estimated  to  involve  an  expenditure  by  the 
railroads  within  the  next  four  years  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars 

These  many  expenses  over  which  the  railroad  manager  lias  no 
power  of  control  have  steadily  increased  the  unit  cost  of  oper 
ation,  and  as  the  unit  of  compensation  for  transportation  service 
is  regulated  by  federal  and  state  authority,  and  is  more  often 
reduced  than  advanced,  it  follows  that  the  unit  of  profit  is  stead- 
ily decreasing.  If  these  two  opposing  units  of  conditions,  cost 
and  compensation,  are  allowed  to  continue  in  their  course,  it 
means  they  will  meet  in  time  and  all  profit  will  be  expunged. 

It  may  t>c  thought,  however,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
increased  business  will  more  than  offset  the  increased  expense 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  ordinary  layman  who  has  given  the  mat- 
ter only  cursory  study.  If  the  roads  were  not  working  to  their 
full  capacity— that  is,  if  they  had  unused  engines,  cars,  track* 
and  terminal  facilities,  they  could  to  some  degree  for  a  time 
offset  the  increased  expenses  by  additional  earnings,  hut  when  as 
m  1906,  1907,  l'>10  and  1912.  they  were  burdened  with  business 
beyond  their  capacity,  the  excess  entails  an  expense  much  greater 
ihan  the  average  cost. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1907  declared  that  the 
inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  was  alarming,  yet  when 
the  railroads  sought  to  advance  their  rates  in  1910  to  enable  them 
to  make  better  provision  for  the  public  demands  and  establish  a 
higher  financial  credit,  the  commission  would  not  sanction  the 
advance  The  earnings  of  the  roads  for  the  two  following  years 
1911  and  1912,  increased  $11,054,000.  but  the  operation,  expenses 
and  taxes  were  swelled  $9s.>44.00fl.  leaving  a  less  net  revenue 


for  1912  than  for  1910  by  $87,490,000.  This  loss  was  equivalent 
to  the  impairment  of  their  ability  to  raise  over  $2,187,000,000  at 
4  per  cent. 

It  is  a  mistaken  conception,  though  one  generally  prevalent, 
thai  the  railroads  are  over-capitalized  and  seek  to  obtain  ex- 
orbitant rates  from  the  public  to  pay  interest  on  the  excessive 
capital.  The  fact  is  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  railroads 
could  not  be  duplicated  today  for  anything  like  the  present  cap- 
italization. The  money  of  the  owners  which  has  not  been  cap- 
italized, that  has  been  expended  on  the  roads  from  year  to  year 
since  their  pioneer  days,  in  betterments  and  improvements,  road- 
bed, equipment  and  their  accessories,  has  long  since  absorbed 
any  water  there  may  have  liccn  in  the  securities. 

1  believe  that  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint in  the  past  against  the  railroads  have  been  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

Shippers  naturally  endeavor  to  get  the  lowest  rates  possible, 
and  from  the  standpoint  id  their  individual  interests  they  believe 
that  unjust  inequalities  exist  in  rates,  although  such  inequalities 
may  be  the  result  of  inexorable  economic  laws  beyond  the  car- 
rier's power  to  control.  In  the  adjustment  of  these  differences 
l>etween  markets  or  rival  communities,  the  decision  of  the  cm- 
mission  is  almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the 
higher  rates  to  the  lower  level.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant 
nibbling  at  the  rate  fabric  which  ultimately  will  prove  as  injurious 
as  a  wholesale  reduction. 

The  census  shows  lliat  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in 
the  capital  of  manufactures  of  105  per  cent  ,  the  net  return  to 
the  owners  on  the  total  of  twenty  anil  one-half  billions  was  over 
12  per  cent.  Vet  on  the  railway  capital  there  «a«  nothing  paid 
on  three  and  one-half  billions,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  seven 
and  one-half  billions.  The  services  of  the  railroads  make  secure 
the  most  liberal  returns  on  the  enormous  capital  of  fifty-nine  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  invested  in  these  two  industries,  and 
therefore  the  manufacturers  and  farmers  should  willingly  aid 
in  an  effort  to  Ret  the  transportation  rates  advanced.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  their  own  continued  welfare  that  they 
exert  themselves  in  that  direction. 

The  marvelous  resources  and  latent  strenRth  of  this  country 
arc  in  many  respects  scarcely  trenched  upon.  Of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  country  ¥>  per  cent  is  in  farms,  and  of  this  lan.l 
in  farms  only  54  per  cent,  is  improved.  Only  25  per  cent,  of  our 
Rreat  domain  is  producing  anything  of  value.  My  friend,  ex- 
Govcmor  Hadlcy  of  Missouri,  when  in  office,  stated  in  a  public 
address  (hat  the  development  of  Missouri's  natural  resources  had 
scarcely  begun ;  that  there  were  three  counties  in  the  state  which 
had  no  railroads  and  seven  counties  with  less  than  twenty-five 
miles;  and  that  of  the  forty-four  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
state  more  than  one-half  had  never  Ixren  touched  with  a  plow. 
A  like  statement  is  applicable  in  many  of  our  western  and  south- 
ern states.  The  opening  up  and  cultivation  of  these  undeveloped 
lands  by  the  building  of  railroads  would  give  a  further  impetus 
to  general  trade  and  industry. 

There  are  vast  mining  lands  with  their  hidden  treasures  yet 
awaiting  development.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  canal 
will  open  to  us  more  directly  the  trade  of  the  Orient  and  western 
South  American  countries  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
lyings  whose  wants  may  be  supplied  with  our  merchantable 
wares. 

In  all  these  we  have  a  magnificent  vista  of  possibilities  which 
portends  the  continual  upward  trend  cf  our  trade  and  commerce 
with  its  concomitant  of  future  steady  employment  for  our  people 
—the  desideratum  of  all  governments.  The  illimitable  prospects 
betoken  its  continuance  if  ample  provision  is  made  for  transpor- 
tation 

Now.  with  the  present  traffic  of  the  railroads  reaching  the  stu- 
pendous figures  of  over  293  billions  oi  units  of  service,  what  will 
the  future  increase  mean  if  kept  up  in  the  ratio  of  the  past? 

You  all  know  something  of  tlx;  capacity  of  the  N'ew  York  Cen- 
tral RailroTi.  and  the  •iiitrr-itinle  of  its  operations  and  transporta- 
tion f»ci:iti«>     l  our  p..r  cent     i  ih.'  i..:ntiit      traffic  now  annu- 
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ally  moved  by  our  railways  would  at  the  present  day  tax  the  full 
capacity  of  that  road,  working  day  and  night  for  one  year.  The 
commerce  is  increasing  on  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  and  more 
per  year,  and  notwithstanding  that  one-half  of  this  yearly  increase 
would  lax  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  first  railroads  in  the  tand, 
no  provision  is  being  made  and  no  provision  can  be  made  under 
the  rates  now  received  for  transportation  service  for  the  proper 
and  safe  conduct  of  this  prospective  traffic. 

Can  the  railroads  meet  this  serious  situation  with  which  they 


C.  M.  &  ST.  P.  ELECTRIFICATION  THROUGH 
THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Announcement  was  made  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaxettc  of 
January  10,  1913,  of  the  plan  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  to  electrify  that  portion  oi  its  main  line  to  the  Pacific  coast 
between  Harlowton,  Mont.,  and  Avery,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  440 
miles,  and  of  the  granting  of  a  permit  by  the  government  to  the 
Great  Falls  Power  Company  to 
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Profile  of  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  Line  Which  It  to  Be  Electrified. 


are  confronted?  Yes,  if  allowed  to  charge  a  fair  compensation 
for  their  services.  The  railroads  now  receive  on  an  average 
per  mile  seven  and  a  half  mills  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight,  and 
less  than  two  cents  for  carrying  a  passenger.  If  this  average 
compensation  could  be  increased  even  one  mill,  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  for  twenty  miles  service,  it  would 


across  public  tands  to  carry  power  for  this  electrification.  En- 
gineers of  the  electrical  manufacturing  companies  arc  now  work- 
ing on  plans  for  this  installation,  and  expect  to  complete  them 
by  the  middle  of  IV14.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  two 
and  one-half  years  to  finish  the  actual  construction  work  after 
this.    This  is  the  i'ir>t  electrification  project  proposed  where  en- 


Location  of  That  Portion  of  the  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  Which  Is  to  Be  Electrified. 


extricate  them  from  alt  further  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  such  a  slight  advance  would  injuriously  affect 
any  trade,  industry'  or  person,  yet  it  would  be  the  means  of  con- 
ferring untold  benefits  upon  the  entire  business  interests  of  the 
country. 


tire  engine  districts  will  be  covered,  and  for  this  reason  the 
operation  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

Between  Harlowton  and  Avery,  three  mountain  rnnRcs,  the 
ltelt.  Rocky  and  Bitter  !\oot,  arc  crossed.  The  maximum  grade 
westbound  is  2  per  cent  for  20.8  miles  on  the  cistern  approach 
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to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  maximum  grade  eastbound  is 
1.7  per  cent,  for  24  miles  approaching  the  St.  Paul  paw  tunnel 
through  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  The  hardest  problem,  how- 
ever, is  considered  to  be  presented  by  the  continuous  grade  of  1 
per  cent,  for  44  miles  ascending  the  western  slope  of  the  Belt 
mountains.  One  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  manufacturers 
is  the  construction  of  locomotives  which  will  pull  trains  of 
2,500  tons  up  this  grade  at  20  mites  per  hour,  the  heavier  grades 
bong  operated  with  pusher  locomotives  as  at  present.  The 
necessity  for  operating  the  motors  at  the  maximum  capacity  for 
this  distance  is  a  problem  that  has  not  been  presented  in  con- 
nection with  other  work  of  this  nature,  and  its  successful  solu- 
tion will  mark  an  important  advance  in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  the  main  line,  about  10  miles  of  side  and  yard 
tracks  will  be  electrified,  these  tracks  being  mainly  located  in  the 
freight  yards.  Besides  the  yards  at  Harlowton  and  Avery-,  ter- 
minals are  now  operated  at  Three  Forks,  Deer  Lodge  and  A1- 
berton.  These  yards  arc  all  small,  as  trains  of  1,700  tons  arc  now 
hauled  across  the  three  ranges  with  Mikado  and  Mallet  engines 
without  breaking  up.  Also,  as  Butte  and  Missoula  are  the  only 
cities  of  importance  along  this  line,  comparatively  little  local 
traffic  originates  here,  the  traffic  being  almost  entirely  through 
business.  One  important  advantage  expected  from  the  proposed 
electrification  will  be  the  practical  elimination  of  the  intermediate 
yards  at  Three  Forks  and  Alberton,  as  it  is  planned  to  run  the 
electric  locomotives  continuously  over  two  of  the  present  engine 
districts,  or  about  220  miles,  changing  crews  midway.  In  this 
way  the  two  intermediate  yards  will  be  required  only  for  the 
storage  and  repair  of  bad  order  cars  and  other  minor  purposes. 

While  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  power,  the  details  of 
the  development  are  still  unsettled,  depending  largely  upon  the 
type  of  installation  adopted.  Power  will  be  derived  principally 
from  Great  Falls  and  Thompson  Falls,  although  these  plants  are 
connected  with  a  number  of  others.  The  number  of  points  of 
delivery  of  power  to  the  line  and  their  location  are  also  de- 
pendent upon  the  exact  sources  of  the  power  and  the  type  of 
construction  adopted 


VALUATION  OF  RAILWAYS  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT. 


At  a  meeting  of  railroad  presidents  in  New  York  City  Aon! 
24,  Samuel  Rca,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  a  committee  of  18  members,  representing  the 
principal  railroads  of  the  country,  to  Consider  what  action  should 
be  taken  m  rclntion  to  the  act  of  Congress  empowering  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  all  railroads  doing  interstate  business,  which  act  became 
effective  May  1.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  not  all 
been  finally  selected,  but  there  will  be  seven  to  represent  eastern 
railroads,  seven,  the  western  roads,  and  four,  the  southern. 

Apfjinlmcnts  by  the  Commhtitin. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  the  names 
of  the  men  who  have  been  selected  to  lay  out  plans  for  the  work  of 
valuation  as  noted  below.  The  commission,  in  its  statement,  says  : 

"The  first  important  step  will  he,  the  selection  of  a  board  of 
engineers  who  will  assist  the  commission  in  formulating  plans, 
and  who  will  have  direct  charge  of  carrying  out  those  plans  in 
different  portions  of  the  o.ontry.  These  engineers  will  be 
selected  lioni  widely  separated  localities  and  from  different  lines 
of  work  and  environment,  but  irr  each  instance  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  individual  merit  and  with  due  consideration  of 
experience.  This  board  will  meet  in  Washington  and  proceed 
immediately,  in  co-operation  and  conference  with  the  commission, 
'.a  outline  plans  for  the  engineering  features  of  the  work. 

"Kach  member  of  the  commission  will  participate  actively  in 
the  preliminary  work  until  all  the  mure  important  questions  of 
methods  and  principles  which  can  at  this  time  be  determined  have 
been  decided,  and  w  ill  keep  in  the  same  cl.-si-  : •■•m  !i  with  this 
work  throughout  its  continuance. 


"The  tentative  valuations  reached  by  the  commission  must  be 
submitted  to  the  carriers,  to  the  department  of  justice,  and  to  the 
governors  of  states  in  which  the  properties  are  located,  and  to 
such  additional  parties  as  the  commission  may  prescribe.  In 
case  of  protest  against  a  tentative  valuation  the  commission  will 
proceed  to  hold  hearings  at  which  testimony  by  the  most  com- 
petent of  men  will  be  presented,  supported  by  briefs,  and,  doubt- 
less, by  oral  argument,  prepared  and  presented  by  able  counsel. 

"The  commission  will  select  an  advisory  board  of  three,  com- 
posed of  men  fully  competent  to  advise  on  the  many  and  large 
questions  presented  at  the  outset  and  which  will  arise  as  the  work 
progresses.  Aside  from  those  above  referred  to,  all  who  are 
employed  in  the  valuation  work  will  be  selected  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  As  soon  as  the  working 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  commission,  forces  w  ill  be 
ized  for  early  active  operations  in  the  field,  and  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  started  along  satisfactory  lines,  the  forces  will  be  multi- 
plied and  the  work  be  pressed  on  the  most  extensive  scale  feas- 
ible, and  consistent  with  efficiency. 

"The  engineering  problems  are,  from  the  viewpoint  of  physical 
work,  the  most  extensive  and  will  therefore  have  to  be  pushed 
more  aggressively  during  the  early  stages  of  the  valuation  work. 
Running  parallel  with  that  work  and  supplementary  thereto, 
financial,  statistical  and  economic  studies  will  be  taken  up. 
These  studies  will  be  begun  by  parts  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  commission,  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  such 
additional  help  as  is  found  necessary.  No  doubt  many  men  will 
be  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  this  work,  but  none 
will  be  taken  on  until  the  need  for  his  services  is  present. 

"A  division  of  valuation  has  been  created  which  will  probably 
not  be  fully  organized  until  the  field  work  has  made  substantial 
progress.  This  division  will  probably  be  the  center  of  the  valu- 
ation work  after  the  original  inventory  has  been  completed,  and 
in  the  making  of  the  original  valuation  it  will  assist  wherever 
experience  shows  that  it  can  be  advantageously  used,  and  in  that 
way  the  permanent  organization  will  be  developed.  Certain  sec- 
tions in  the  division  of  valuation  will  be  under  temporary  super- 
vision of  chiefs  of  existing  bureaus ;  in  other  words,  the  com- 
mission intends  to  develop  the  new  organization  from  its  present 
organization,  the  members  of  which  are  known  to  the  commis- 
sion and  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out." 

The  valuation  work  will  be  directed,  along  lines  previously 
approved  by  the  commission,  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Three  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  foregoing  the  commission 
announced  the  names  of  the  five  men  selected  for  the  board  first 
above  mentioned.    They  are  the  follow  ing  : 

R.  A,  Thompson,  now  employed  in  valuation  work  by  the  Cali- 
fornia state  commission,  and  formerly  employed  in  like  work  by 
the  Texas  commission.  The  California  commission  has  agreed  to 
release  Mr.  Thompson. 

Prof.  W.  I)  Pence,  chief  engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad 
and  Tax  Commissions,  and  who  has  for  some  lime  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Wisconsin  commissions  in  valuation  work 

J.  S.  W  or  ley.  Kansas  City,  Mo,  a  consulting  engineer  in  pri- 
vate practice,  who  has  had  experience  in  valuation  work. 

Howard  M.  Jones.  Nashville.  Tcnn..  a  consulting  engineer  in 
private  practice,  and  who  has  had  much  experience,  and  who  is 
especially  familiar  with  bridge  engineering. 

E.  F.  Wcndt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  president  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association,  and  assistant  engineer  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie 

The  commission  hopes  to  arrange  to  have  an  army  engineer 
added  to  this  board. 


PkoitjsrD  Spanish  Railway  Constm  iTion  - A  Spanish  news- 
paper calls  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  from 
Uarbastro  to  Boltana,  14  miles  Electric  power  may  be  used  if 
necessary.  Proposals  are  also  requested  for  the  concession  of  a 
railway  from  Brian.-. 's  to  I  errol  in  ihe  province  of  Corunna, 
Spain. 
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POWERFUL  MIKADOS  FOR  THE  LAKE  SHORE. 


They  Are  the  Heaviest  of  Their  Type  and  Include  Several 
Interesting    Improvements   in   the    Design   of  the  Details. 


Heavy  freight  service  on  the  I-ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
has  been  handled  by  superheater  consolidation  locomotives;  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  it  was  decided  to  order  twenty 
Mikados  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  Although  the 
tractive  effort  has  been  increased  but  22J4  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  consolidation  locomotives,  the  tonnage  rating  for  main 
line  work  gives  the  new  Mikados  4,300  lbs.,  while  the  superheater 
consolidation  locomotives  arc  rated  at  3,200  tons.  This  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  35  per  cent. 

The  new  engines  have  a  total  weight  of  322,000  lbs.,  and  with  a 


J 


Profile  of  Line  from  Carson  to  Coalburg,  Ohio. 


steam  pressure  of  190  lbs.  the  tractive  effort  is  56.000  lbs.  It  is 
the  practice  of  this  company  to  use  a  fairly  high  ratio  of  weight 
on  drivers  to  tractive  effort  (4.37  in  this  case),  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  ample  adhesion  when  the  tires  have  been  worn  nearly 
to  the  limit.  The  importance  of  this  feature  will  be  readily 
understood  when  it  is  considered  that  if  the  tires  arc  wom  2  in.. 


arc  25  in.  x  32  in.,  steam  pressure  200  lbs.  and  the  drivers  63 
in.  in  diameter.  They  arc  equipped  with  superheaters  having 
about  600  sq.  ft.  of  superheating  surface  and  the  evaporating  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  boiler  is  3,023.1  sq.  ft.  On  the  eastern  division 
out  of  Collinwood.  the  consolidations  have  a  tonnage  rating  of 
3,200  loin,  while  the  Mikados  are  given  4,300  tons.  Out  of 
Seneca,  the  consolidations  have  a  rating  of  2,600  tons,  while  the 
Mikados  are  given  3,500  tons.  On  the  Franklin  division,  out  of 
Youngstown,  the  consolidations  are  given  3,400  tons  and  the 
Mikados  4,300  tons,  while  on  the  Toledo  division  the  consolida- 
tions have  3,000  tons  and  the  Mikados  3,500  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  power  which  would  be  expected 
with  a  larger  engine,  there  has  also  been  a  notable  economy  of 
coal  and  water.  Records  taken  from  the  Eastern  and  Michigan 
divisions  give  a  somewhat  unfair  comparison  which,  however,  in- 
dicates what  may  be  expected  under  ordinary  operating  condi- 
tions. The  average  for  three  trips  of  a  superheater  consolidation 
locomotive  having  a  total  weight  of  241.000  lbs.  showed  that  it 
Imrncd  15.9  tons  of  coal  per  trip  of  about  130  miles  when  hauling 
a  60- car  train  of  2.335  tons.  This  makes  8.17  miles  per  ton  of 
coal,  or  19,100  ton-miles  per  ton  of  coal.  The  average  of  three 
trips  over  the  same  division  with  a  Mikado  was  12.85  tons  of  coal 
when  hauling  a  train  that  averaged  70  cars  of  3,203  tons.  This 
is  10.1  miles  per  ton  of  coal  and  32,400  ton-miles  per  ton  of  coal. 

A  number  of  new  features  of  a  minor,  but  important,  nature 
have  been  included  in  the  design,  some  of  them  being  used  on 
this  locomotive  for  the  first  time.  They  include  the  MacBain 
auxiliary  lubricator  valve,  Franklin  pneumatic  fire  doors,  feed 
water  connections,  cold  water  sprinklers,  radial  buffers,  a  special 


thus  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  by  4  in.,  and  if  at  the 
i-nme  tunc  t he  cylinders  have  increased  l/i  in.  in  diameter,  the 
tractive  effort  will  be  raised  to  nearly  62.000  lbs.  This  reduces 
the  factor  of  adhesion  from  4.37  to  3:95. 

An  idea  of  the  power  of  these  locomotives  can  probably  best 
be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of  the  trains  they  are  hauling  on 
the  road.  A  profile  of  the  section  between  Carson  and  Coalburg, 
Ohio,  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  maximum  grade 
for  the  direction  in  which  the  test  runs  were  made  is  16  ft.  to  the 
mile.  The  average  train  for  three  runs  over  ihis  section  con- 
tained 100  cars  having  a  tonnage  of  6,345  tons  and  was  hauled 
at  an  average  speed,  excluding  delays,  of  14.58  miles  per  hour. 
These,  of  course,  are  test  runs,  but  a  comparison  of  the  ton- 
nage rating  of  these  locomotives  and  the  consolidations  in  reg- 
ular service  over  various  divisions,  shows  what  they  are  doing  in 
every  day  work.  The  consolidations  with  which  they  are  to  be 
compared  have  a  total  weight  of  239,500  lbs.,  of  which  214.400 
lbs.  is  on  drivers.   The  tractive  effort  is  45,800  lbs.,  the  cylinders 


design  of  pipe  clamp,  a  new  water  glass  shield,  and  very  long 
main  driving  boxes. 

Vanadium  steel  is  used  for  the  main  frame,  driving  springs, 
piston  rods,  main  and  side  rods,  driving  axles,  trailer  springs  and 
main  rod  straps,  as  well  as  for  the  links,  link  blocks,  pins  and 
bushings  in  the  motion  work  of  ten  of  the  locomotives.  The 
cylinders  are  al.so  made  of  cast  iron  with  a  content  of  vanadium 
alloy. 

The  firebox  is  of  a  normal  radial  stay  arrangement,  with  two 
fire  doors,  and  does  not  include  ■  combustion  chamber.  Two 
inch  tubes,  21  ft.  in  length,  arc  used.  The  superheater  ele- 
ments are  included  in  forty-three  5}i  in.  superheater  flues. 
An  inspection  manhole,  IGf-J  in.  in  diameter,  is  located  just  back 
of  the  dome  and  about  2  ft.  ahead  of  the  back  tube  sheet.  The 
cover  plate  of  the  inspection  manhole  carries  the  safety  valve. 
The  stringent  requirements  of  the  boiler  inspection  law  make 
it  necessary  to  frequently  enter  the  interior  of  the  boiler  and 
since,  when  this  is  done  through  the  ordinary  dome,  it  requires 
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the  removal  of  the  throttle  stand  pipe,  this  auxiliary 
an  improvement  that  is  welcomed  by  the  inspector. 

Five  of  the  engines  are  equipped  with  the  O'Connor  type  of 
fire  door  flange  and  all  have  a  full  installation  of  flexible  slay- 
bolts  with  the  exception  of  six  longitudinal  rows  of  button  head 
radial  stays  at  the  top  of  the  crown  sheet.  There  arc  four  2  in. 
combustion  tubes  placed  in  each  side  water  leg.  These  permit 
air  to  enter  the  firebox  over  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  and  thus 
promote  combustion. 

Vanadium  cast  iron  is  used  in  the  cylinders,  which  are  cast 
integral  with  the  saddles  and  are  interchangeable,  right  and  left. 


Ayen  Pipe  Clamp. 

Both  the  cylinders  and  valves  arc  bushed  with  Hunt-Spiller  gun 
iron  and  the  piston  and  valve  packing  rings  and  the  crosshead 
shoes  arc  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  locomotives  are  equipped  with  an  arrangement  for  forc- 
ing the  oil  through  the  feed  pipes  when  the  throttle  is  open  t'lat 
was  designed  by  D.  R.  Mar  Bain,  superintendent  of  motive  pov.ci. 
It  employs  a  valve  that  is  held  seated  by  a  spring  and  ii  so 
located  and  arranged  that  its  extending  stem  will  be  forced  in- 
by  an  extension  on  the  throttle  lever  when  the  latter  is 
This  unseats  the  valve  and  allows  a  passage  for  steam 
directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  oil  pipes  leading  from  the  lubri- 
cator to  each  cylinder.    It  insures  the  proper  lubrication  of  both 


MacBaln  Auxiliary  Lubricator  Valve. 

cylinders  as  soon  as  the  throttle  is  open,  but  when  the  latter  is 
closed  the  lubricator  will  feed  in  the  ordinary  way  only. 

Special  designs  of  pipe  clamps  have  been  prepared  by  A.  R. 
Avers,  general  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  which  not  only  hold  them  firmly  in  place 
hut  provide  a  separate  clamp  for  each  pipe  so  that  one  may  be 
removed  without  disturbing  the  others.  The  arrangement  is 
most  substantial  and  the  pipes  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  vibra- 
tion which  so  often  leads  to  failure  at  the  joints.  Furthermore, 
the  pipe  fitters  have  a  definite  alignment  to  work  to,  as  the  piping 
is  laid  out  in  the  drawing  room,  and  each  pipe  is  in  a  definite  place 
and  can  only  be  attached  in  that  place.    This  not  only  makes 


the  work  much  easier  for  the  pipe  litters,  but  prevents  them  doing 
their  work  :n  a  haphazard  manner. 

A  new  design  of  water  glass  shield  has  recently  been  made 
standard  on  this  road.  It  completely  encloses  the  water  glass, 
the  only  outlet  being  at  the  point  marked  B  in  the  illustration, 
from  which  a  pipe  leads  downward  through  the  floor  of  the  cab. 
There  are  two  glass  plates  marked  A,  which  are  1  13  16  in.  x  6 
in.  x  13-32  in.  and  are  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  each  other 
in  the  shield.  This  shield  completely  protects  the  water  glass 
from  danger  of  accident  hy  external  means  and  also  prevents 
any  accidents  in  case  the  glass  should  break  of  itself,  as  the 
steam  and  water  will  pass  down  through  the  outlet  pipe  to  the 
outside  of  the  cab  and  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  small 
pieces  of  glass  to  fly.  As  will  be  seen,  it  offers  no  obstruction 
to  the  ready  application  of  a  new  glass  when  necessary. 


Water  Glass  Shield  Used  on  the  Lake  Shore  Mikados. 

General  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  of  these  locomotives 
arc  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Gtntral  Data. 

Tractive  effort   S6.050  lbs. 

Wetght  in   v.urkmg  order  322,000  lb.. 

Weight  on   drivers  245,000  ]b.. 

Weight  on  leading  truck  27.SOO  lbs. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck  4*,SoO  lbs, 

Weight  of  engine  nnd  tender  \n  working  order  477,800  lb*.. 

Wheel   bate,    driving  16  (t  6  in. 

Wheel  b*M.  engine  and  tender  68  It.  10M  in. 

Cylinders. 

 Simple 

 27  in.  x  JO  in. 

Vatvtt. 

Kind   Piston 

Diameter   16  in. 

Greatest  travel  7  in. 

Outside  lap   1  in. 

Inside  clearance   0  in. 

Lead  ii  in. 

Wkttti. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires...  63  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  nnd  length  MVt  a  22  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length  11  x  12  in. 

F.nginc  truck  m-beels,  diameter  33  in. 

Engine  truck  journals  6  x  12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheel*,  diameter  45  In. 

Trailing   truck   journals  8  x  14  in. 

o\j<t»i'degd^rrneleJ'of'  fiV.i  ring.'.' .'.'.'w 
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Firebox,  length  and  wultb  114!i  x  75V*  in. 

Firebox  plate*,  thickness   H  and  »  io. 

Firebox,  water  space  4y4  in. 

Tube*,  number  and  outside  diameter.,.  295  2  in. 

Hue»,  number  and  outude  diameter  ,  43  5H  in. 

Tubca  and  flues,  length  21  it. 

Heating  surface,  tubea   4,494  aq.  ft. 

Keating  aurface.  firebox   246  aq.  ft. 

Heating  aurface,  total  evaporating   4,730  aq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  aurface   1.065  aq.  ft 


Grate  area 


rail. 


14 


.59.6  aq!  ft 
ft  11  V.  in. 


Ttndtt. 

Frame   Caat  Steel 

VVheela,  diameter   36  in. 

Journal!,  diameter  and  length  554  x  10  in. 

Water  capacity   7,5 

Coul  capacity   


!u  ton. 


TRAIN   ACCIDENTS  IN  MARCH.' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 

occurred  on  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
March.  1913: 

Collirionj. 

Date.      Road.  Place.  A«?dem.   T^t,0'  Kil  d.  InJ'd. 

tU.    Union  Pacific  ..'  Gothenberg.         rc.        P.  ft  P.        4  13 

22.  Chi..  M.  ft  St  P....HaakeU,  Mont.     be.        F.  4  F.        0  1 

23.  Kanawht  *  If  Kanauga.  be.        P.  *  P.        0  12 

Cause  of    Kind  of 

Dale.       Road.                        Place.          Derailm't.    Train.  Kil  d.  Inj'd. 

3.  Texas  &  Pacific  Flnlay.  Tex.  b.  rail.  P.  0  8 

5.  Central  Georgia   Athena.  unx.  F.  0  2 

9.  Louisville  ft  N  White's.  eq.  P.  0  6 

14.  Chic.  M   ft  St.  P.  ..Hokah.  Minn.  washout.  P.  1  1 

15.  I -axe  Shore  ft  M.  S..  Toledo.  unx.  F.  I  1 

1 5.  Atlanta,  B.  ft  A  W  arm  Springs,    d.  bridge.  P.  2  0 

18.  Minn,  ft  St  l.oui«. .  .Marshalltown.  unx.  P.  0  14 

IS.  Georgia  S.  ft  F  nonaire.  b.  rail.  0  6 

20.  Chi.. T"eoria  ft  St  L..Suddulh.  b.  rail.  P.  0  16 

22.  Boston  ft  M  Lvndonville.  d  bridge.  P.  0  0 

23.  Illinoia  Central   Memphis.  acc.  obst.  P.  0  1 

25.  Oere.,  C,  C.  ft  St.  l_St  Paul.  flood.  P.  0  0 

25.  Cleee,,  C,  C.  4  St.  I.W.  Liberty.  flood.  P.  0  0 

25.  Wheeling  ft  I..  F.  Brighton.  flood.  F.  3  0 

.'5.  Wabaah   Alderney,  Mo.  alide.  P.  1  5 

30.  New  York  Ctnital .  . .  YoaU.  waabout.  P.  0  6 

30.  Boston  ft  M  East  Putnev.  'waabout.  F.  !  6 

JO.  Chicago  ft  N.  W  Bagley,  Mich.  b.  raS,  0  5 

31.  Southern   Conorer.  b.  rail.  I  J  0 

Othtr  Accyimu. 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Date.       Road.  Place.  Accident  Trail).      Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

3.    Penn  Railway.  boiler.        P.  1  I 

29.    Texas  &  Pacific  Handlcy.  boiler.         F.  12 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Gothenberg,  N'eb.,  on  the  14th  were 
eastbound  passenger  trains  No.  12  and  No.  4.  No.  4  was  standing 
at  the  station  and  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  No.  12.  The 
collision  occurred  at  3 :37  a.  m.  in  a  blinding  snow  storm.  Four 
passengers  were  killed  and  11  passengers  and  two  trainmen  were 
injured,  the  killed  having  all  been  in  the  sleeping  car  at  the  rear 
of  train  No.  4.  The  line  at  this  point  is  equipped  with  automatic 
block  signals,  and  the  signal  west  of  the  station  is  situated  1.100 
ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  point  where  the  train  was  standing.  Train 
12  had  disregarded  a  distant  signal  as  well  as  the  home  signal 
1,100  ft.  back  of  the  standing  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
at  Haskell.  Mont.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  were  westbound  freight 
No.  75  and  castbound  freight  No.  76.  The  trains  were  not  run- 
ning very  fast,  but  both  engines  and  several  cars  were  damaged. 
Five  trainmen  were  injured.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  cast- 
bound  train  had  overlooked  a  meeting  order  received  at  Drum- 
mond.  (he  next  station  west  of  Haskell. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Kanauga.  Ohio,  on  the  23d,  were 
northbound  passenger  No.  5  and  southbound  passenger  No.  2. 
Train  No  5  entered  the  main  track  when  the  switch  was  set 
against  it.  and  got  in  the  way  of  No.  2.  Eight  passengers  and 
four  employees  were  injured,  none  of  them  seriously. 

The  passenger  train  derailed  near  Finlay,  Tex.,  on  the  morn- 

1  Abbreviation  s  and  marks  used  In  Accident  Lku: 

rc,   Rear  collision- — —be.   Butting  collision  *c.   Other  collisions  b, 

Broken  d,  Defective-  -unf.  Unforeseen  obstruction  unx.  Unex- 
plained  -    derail.  Open   derailing  switch  ms.   Misplaced  awltch  ace. 

obit.  Accidental  obstruction-  malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. 

 -boiler.   Explosion   of  toeomotivr  on   road       fire.  Car*  burned  while 

running  P.  or  Pas*-,  Passenger  train  F.  or  Ft..  Freight  fain  (includ- 
ing empty  engines,  work  trains,  etc.)— — -Asterisk,  Wieck  wholly  or  partly 
dfstroyed  by  nte  Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


ing  of  the  3d,  was  a  westbound  special  carrying  members  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company.  Eight  employees  were  slightly 
injured.  The  passengers  were  severely  shaken,  but  none  seriously 
injured.   The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Athens,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  was 
an  eastbound  freight  The  caboose  and  three  cars  fell  through 
a  trestle  bridge  about  45  ft.  to  the  bed  of  the  river  below.  The 
conductor  and  one  brakeman  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Whitens  Station,  Ky.,  on  the  9th,  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  38.  drawn  by  two  engines.  Three  cars 
were  ditched  and  overturned.  Six  trainmen  were  injured,  but 
the  passengers  all  escaped  serious  injury.  The  cause  of  the 
derailment  is  believed  to  have  been  the  dropping  of  brake  rig- 
ging of  the  tender  of  one  of  the  two  engines. 

The  train  derailed  near  Hokah,  Minn.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  8.  It  was  running  slowly, 
but  the  fireman  was  killed.  The  cngincman  was  injured,  but  no 
other  person  was  hurt.  The  train  ran  off  the  track  at  a  point 
where  the  roadbed  had  been  undermined  by  a  heavy  shower.  The 
surface  looked  all  right  to  the  track  watchman.  No  trouble  had 
been  experienced  at  this  place  before. 

The  derailment  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  15th.  occurred  in  the 
yard  at  Air  Line  Junction  about  4  a.  m.    A  switching  engine 
te  track  while  running  at  moderate  speed.  The  engine- 
jumped  off  and  was  killed,  and  the  fireman  jumped  off  and 
i  badly  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  on  the  16th.  was 
westbound  passenger  No.  23.  The  cngincman  and  fireman  were 
killed.  The  engine  and  first  car  fell  through  a  trestle  bridge 
which  had  been  weakened  by  a  flood. 

The  train  derailed  near  Marshalltown,  la.,  about  3  a.  m.,  on 
the  18th,  was  the  northbound  Twin  City  Limited,  and  three  pas- 
senger cars  were  overturned.  Two  of  these  cars  took  fire,  and 
were  burnt  up.  but  not  until  all  passengers  had  Rot  out  of  them 
Twelve  passengers  and  two  trainmen  were  injured.  The 
of  the  derailment  was  not  determined.  The  train  was 
on  straight  track  at  about  48  miles  an  hour. 

The  train  derailed  at  Bonaire,  Ga.,  on  the  18th,  was  the  north- 
bound Dixie  Flyer,  and  three  sleeping  cars  and  one  passenger 
car  were  ditched.  The  train  was  running  at  moderate  speed  and 
only  six  persons  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was 
a  broken  rail 

The  train  derailed  near  Sudduth.  III.,  on  the  night  of  the  20th, 
was  a  northbound  passenger,  and  three  passenger  cars  were 
ditched.  Twelve  passengers  and  four  trainmen  were  injured. 
Two  of  the  cars  took  fire,  but  the  flames  were  quickly  extin- 
guished by  the  express  messenger.  A.  D.  Campbell,  with  a  fire 
extinguisher.  The  accident  was  due  to  a  broken  rail,  eight  ft 
of  which  broke  into  many  pieces.  The  fault  was  piping.  The  rail 
was  70-lb..  made  in  1890 

The  train  derailed  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  the  night  of  March 
23,  was  northbound  passenger  No.  4,  and  one  trainman  was  seri- 
ously injured.  The  two  engines  attached  to  the  train  were  over- 
turned. None  of  the  passenger  cars  went  off  the  track  and  no 
passengers  were  seriously  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment 
was  sand,  washed  on  the  track  at  a  point  where  tracks  were 
being  elevated. 

The  train  derailed  near  St.  Paul.  Ind.,  on  the  25tli.  was  a 
w  estbound  passenger,  and  the  cause  was  the  unprecedented  flood 
prevailing  at  that  time,  which  had  caused  a  bad  washout.  The 
train  was  running  slowly,  but  the  engine  and  one  car  fell  into 
Hog  Creek.  The  passengers  and  trainmen  escaped  with  slight 
injuries. 

The  train  derailed  near  West  Liberty.  Ohio,  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  was  an  express  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  which 
had  been  sent  over  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  because  of  a  break  in 
the  track  of  the  Pennsylvania.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was 
the  unprecedented  flood  prevailing  in  the  Mad  river  at  that 
time.  The  train  was  running  at  low  speed,  the  engine  hacking. 
The  derailment  occurred  at  a  bridge  which  was  in  position, 
though  one  abutment  had  been  washed  out,    A  sleeping  car 
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next  to  the  engine  was  partly  submerged.  The  passengers  in 
this  car,  and  also  the  trainmen,  had  narrow  escapes  from  drown- 
ing, the  engine  having  been  entirely  submerged ;  but  all  came 
out  with  their  lives  and  with  only  slight  injury. 

The  train  derailed  at  Brighton.  Ohio,  on  the  25th.  was  an 
castbound  freight.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  the  un- 
precedented flood  which  prevailed  at  (hat  time,  and  which  had 
caused  the  failure  of  a  trestle  bridge.  The  engineman.  fireman 
and  one  brakeman  were  killed. 

The  train  derailed  near  Alderney,  Mo.,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th,  was  westbound  passenger  No.  1.  The  fireman  was  killed, 
and  the  engineman  and  four  other  persons  were  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  landslide  in  a  cut,  which  occurred 
at  the  moment  the  engine  passed. 

The  derailment  at  Yosts.  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th.  was  occasioned 
by  the  unusual  floods  prevailing  at  that  time.  The  accident  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gatelle  of  April  4,  with  an 
illustration. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  near  East  Putney. 
Vt,  on  the  30th,  at  4:25  a.  m.,  was  one  of  the  Central  Vermont, 
consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  a  caboose.  Both  the  engine  and 
the  caboose  fell  into  the  Connecticut  river  and  the  fireman  was 
drowned.  Six  other  trainmen  escaped  with  slight  injuries,  al- 
though some  of  them  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  The  cause 
of  the  derailment  was  the  undermining  of  the  roadbed  by  high 
water. 

The  train  derailed  at  Bagley.  Mich.,  on  the  night  of  the  30th. 
was  an  express  train  running  south.  The  engine  and  first  three 
cars  were  ditched.  Three  trainmen  and  two  passengers  were 
injured.   The  derailment  was  caused  by  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Conovcr,  K.  C.  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  was  westbound  freight  No.  73.  The  engine  was  over- 
turned and  the  engineman,  fireman  and  conductor  were  killed 
The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail.  It  was  broken 
into  17  pieces.  The  fault  was  a  transverse  fissure. 

The  locomotive  which  was  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  in 
boiler  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  on  the  3d.  was  that  of  a  westbound 
special  passenger  train.  The  engineman  and  fireman  were  in- 
jured, the  former  fatally. 

The  locomotive  of  a  freight  train  was  wrecked  at  Handlcy, 
Tex.,  on  the  29th  by  the  explosion  of  its  boiler.  The  engineman 
was  killed  and  the  fireman  and  one  brakeman  were  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  was  low  water. 

Canada. — A  pas«enger  train  of  the  Wabash  was  derailed  at 
Cayuga,  Ont.,  on  the  third  of  March,  and  five  passenger  cars 
fell  down  a  bank.  The  number  of  passengers  injured  was  twelve 
W  more. 

Electric  Car  Accidents.— 01  the  accidents  to  electric  cars  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in 
the  month  of  March,  three  are  charged  with  fatal  results.  In 
a  collision  at  Sunhury,  Pa.,  on  the  sixth,  a  motorman  was  killed. 
In  a  derailment  at  Cincinnati  on  the  12th,  one  person  was  killed 
and  eight  injured;  and  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  the  13th,  a 
street  car  which  was  run  into  by  a  locomotive  was  wrecked  and 
one  person  was  killed  and  25  were  injured. 


Xeed  op  Railways  in  India. — The  northeastern  districts  are 
the  wealthiest  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  have  up  to  the  present  time 
been  sadly  neglected  in  the  matter  of  railway  communications, 
the  only  railway  being  the  Dacca  Mymensingh  branch  of  the 
Fastern  Bengal  State  Railway,  which  docs  not  adequately  meet 
their  wants.  The  whole  district  is  under  extensive  jute  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  with  the  object  of  securing  this  traffic  that  both 
the  Eastern  Bengal  and  the  Assam  Bengal  railways  are  putting 
forward  extensive  proposals  for  feeder  lines.  By  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Singhjhaai  Fulchari  branch  the  Eastern  Bengal  Rail- 
way has  already  entered  the  district,  and  contemplates  another 
branch  from  Serajgunj  to  Sara,  which  will  give  a  more  direct 
route  to  Calcutta  mi  the  completion  of  the  Sara  bridge,  a  much 
needed  improvement. 


AN    ELECTRIC    ROCK  DRILL. 


tn  the  construction  of  the  Dtiluth,  W  innipeg  &  Pacific,  be- 
tween Virginia,  Minn.,  and  Duluth.  which  was  completed  last 
year,  a  469  (t.  tunnel  was  driven  through  a  very  hard  grade 
of  stratified  rock  known  as  dacite.  The  drilling  in  this  rock 
was  successfully  handled  by  ci  elcctricalK  driven  rock  drills  made 
by  the  Port  Wayne  Electric  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  These 
drills  are  of  the  rotary  hammer  design,  the  drill  mechanism 
consisting  of  two  parts,  a  revolving  helve  containing  the  ham- 
mers and  the  chuck  mechanism  for  holding  and  rotating  the 
steel.  Within  the  helve  arc  two  chambers  in  each  of  which  a 
solid  steel  hammer  fU»ats  freely.  As  the  helve  revolves  the 
hammers  are  thrown  outward  by  centrifugal  force,  and  at  each 
revolution,  strike  a  blow  upon  the  projecting  head  of  the  drill 
steel  cap  which  transmits  the  force  of  the  blow  to  the  drill  steel. 
The  hammer  helve  revolves  at  a  speed  of  850  r.  p.  m..  each 


Electric  Drill  Working  from  a  Tripod. 


hammer  delivering  a  blow  at  every  revolution.  The  rctentii  n 
of  the  drill  steel  is  effected  by  a  heavy  worm  gear  reductii  n 
driven  from  the  helve  shaft. 

It  is  nCCCSMrj  in  all  hammer  type  drills  to  employ  some  method 
for  removing  the  cuttings  from  the  hole  that  is  being  drilled.  A 
simple  method  of  effecting  this  purpose  is  used  with  this  electric 
drill,  the  drill  steel  being  designed  with  spiral  threads  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  spiral  conveyor.  These  veins  or  ribs,  which 
give  it  an  auger-like  appearance,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
drilling,  their  sole  function  being  to  remove  the  cutting  from 
the  hole. 


New  I.i  oomotive  Shops  km  Victohia.— The  Victoria  rail.vax 
commissioners  have  decided  to  build  locomotive  workshops  at 
Bcndigo  anil  Ballarat.  The  preparation  of  the  plans  is  being 
expedited  and  tenders  will  shortly  be  called  for  the  work.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  equipment  at  each  workshop  will  be 
about  $140(100.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  will  be  rapidly 
pushed  to  completion. 
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WEIGHING  METHODS   ON   AN  EASTERN 
TRUNK  LINE. 


The  delects  m  the  present  methods  of  weighing  carload 
freight  and  in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  track  scales 
have  been  given  much  prominence  within  the  past  year.  In 
view  of  the  faulty  conditions  which  have  been  exposed  on  sev- 
eral roads,  the  description  of  the  organiiation  and  method  of 
handling  the  scales  and  weighing  on  an  eastern  trunk  line,  as 
presented  in  one  of  the  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  will  show  what  some  roads  arc  doing  and 
may  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  roads  which  have  not  devoted 
as  much  study  to  this  subject. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  scales  and  weighing  arc  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  officer,  who  reports  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation.  This  officer  has  a  staff  composed 
of  four  special  inspectors,  and  a  scale  inspector  for  each  of 
the  six  grand  divisions,  four  of  whom  in  turn  have  assistant 
inspectors.  The  duties  of  the  special  inspectors  arc  not  pri- 
marily to  test  scales,  but  to  investigate  complaints  on  the 
ground  when  necessary,  to  sec  that  scales  arc  properly  main- 
tained and  operated,  and  that  instructions  with  regard  to  weigh- 
ing are  carried  out  and  to  check  L  C.  L.  freight.  Irregularities 
noted  by  these  inspectors  are  reported  through  the  officer  in 
charge  of  scales  and  weighing  to  the  division  superintendents 
for  correction,  or  if  of  sufficient  importance,  arc  taken  up  with 
the  general  superintendent. 

The  scale  inspectors  have  charge  of  new  insulations,  and 
all  renewal  and  repair  work  on  their  respective  divisions, 
which  work  is  done  by  the  .division  forces  under  their  direc- 
tion The  cleaning  and  routine  inspection  of  the  scales  is  done 
by  forces  under  the  control  of  the  division  superintendent,  who 
are  instructed  in  their  duties  by  the  scale  inspectors. 

Programs  of  proposed  scale  expenditures  arc  prepared  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  scales  and  weighing,  and  submitted  to  the 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  for  approval.  All  requisitions 
for  scale  material  and  plans  for  installation  and  renewal  of 
scales  are  approved  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  scales  and  weigh- 
ing, subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  engineer  of  maintenance 
of  way.  New  scales  arc  installed  by  forces  under  the  division 
engineer,  supervised  by  the  scale  inspector.  The  genera?  instruc- 
tions for  the  installation  of  a  50  ft .  150-ton,  suspension  platform 
track  scale,  which  is  standard  for  new  installations  on  this  road, 
provide  that  the  scales  be  supported  on  concrete  piers  and  walls 
of  modern  approved  design.  Special  attention  is  given  to  keep- 
ing all  pits  as  dry  as  possible,  and  where  the  scales  arc  in- 
stalled under  conditions  where  seepage  of  water  through  the 
walls  may  occur  the  outside  of  the  walls  is  waterproofed.  Also 
at  points  where  there  is  not  stitTkient  fall  from  the  pit  for  drain- 
age, sumps  are  provided  outside  of  the  pits  at  an  elevation  such 
that  the  pits  will  drain  into  them.  A  scale  shop  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  making  all  necessary  scale  repairs;  this  shop 
being  in  charge  of  a  competent  scale  mechanic  as  foreman. 

Careful  attention  h;is  been  paid  to  the  securing  of  accurate 
test  weights  A  SO-tb.  weight  and  other  smaller  weights  of 
toliin  bronze  veri.'icd  by  the  government  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington,  to  within  Class  A  tolerance,  form  the  basis  fi  >r:i 
which  other  weights  have  been  scaled.  A  two  section  track  scale 
of  100.000  lb.  capacity  and  sensitive  to  1  lb.  has  been  installed 
<>n  a  concrete  foundation  inside  of  the  scale  shop.  This  scale 
li.is  been  scaled  by  test  weights  to  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
test  car.  Six  all-metal  scale  cars  varying  in  weight  from  30.000 
to  50,000  lbs  each  arc  tested  on  this  scale  approximately  every 
ti)  days. 

The  practice  is  to  test  the  track  scales  owned  by  the  road, 
as  well  as  those  owned  by  individuals  located  along  its  lines 
whose  weights  arc  accepted  for  billing,  with  one  of  these  scale 
test  cars  approximately  every  60  days.  After  the  scale  has  been 
adjusted  by  sections  to  the  weight  of  the  scale  car,  it  is  also 
tested  with  a  loaded  ear  on  the  scale  with  the  test  car  wherever 


the  length  of  the  scale  permits.  A  number  of  scales  have  also 
been  tested  within  the  past  year  with  two  test  cars  of  different 
weights.  In  addition  to  the  tests  with  the  scale  car,  the  in- 
structions also  provide  that  a  test  shall  be  made  each  week  by 
weighing  a  heavily  loaded  car  with  a  short  wheel  base  on  cacti 
end  and  on  the  center  of  all  track  scales.  When  the  scale  u 
equipped-  with  an  automatic  recording  attachment,  the  car  is 
weighed  standing  on  the  trip  end  of  the  scale  and  also  in  motion 
with  the  automatic  attachment  connected.  A  daily  lest  is  also 
made  in  the  same  manner  on  each  scale  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic recording  attachment.  Complete  reports  of  these  tests  are 
made  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  scales  and  weighing.  If  they 
show  an  error  above  a  reasonable  tolerance  the  scale  inspector 
makes  an  immediate  inspection  and  tests  the  scale  with  the  scale 
car  if  necessary.  To  check  the  work  of  wciglimasters  it  is  re- 
quired that  five  cars  weighed  on  certain  scales  be  weighed  on  a 
certain  number  of  other  scales  each  month  and  the  results  re- 
ported to  the  officer  in  charge  of  scales  and  weighing. 

The  general  rules  for  the  installation,  maintenance  and  use 
of  scales  are  printed,  framed  and  posted  at  each  track  scale  on 
the  system  so  that  all  employees  concerned  may  be  familiar  with 
them.  These  rules  outline  the  methods  of  ordering  and  making 
repairs,  the  use  of  the  scales,  dead  rails,  methods  of  weighing 
in  motion,  making  tests,  etc.  Whenever  a  part  is  broken,  the 
weighmastcr  advises  the  superintendent  and  also  the  officer  in 
charge  of  scales  and  weighing,  giving  the  location  and 
of  the  scale  and  the  name  and  number  of  parts  broken.  A 
plete  record  of  all  scales  on  the  system  is  kept  by  the  officer 
having  jurisdiction  over  scales  and  weighing,  and  upon  receipt  of 
this  information  repair  parts  may  be  sent  at  once  if  kept  in 
stock  or  the  scale  ordered  sent  to  the  shops  if  it  cannot  be  re- 
paired on  the  ground. 

Rules  governing  the  weighing  of  carload  and  less-than-carload: 
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Fig.  1— Scale  Chart  for  Uae  of  AgenU  in  Billing  Coal  and  Coke. 

freight  have  been  covered  in  two  circulars;  one  relating  to  the 
weighing  of  property,  except  coal  jnd  coke,  and  the  other  to 
the  weighing  and  way-billing  of  coal  and  coke  These  circulars 
have  been  issued  to  all  agents  interested,  and  not  only  contain  in 
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Fig.  2— Scale  Chart  Showing  Weighing  Stations  for  Car  Load 
Merchandise  Shipment*. 
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coal  and  coke  circular  also  provides  rules  for  re-consignments, 
w.tyhilling,  deliveries,  etc 

The  feature  oi  these  circulars  which  deserves  special  attention1 
is  the  method  of  insuring  that  cars  will  he  weighed  and  the 
weights  properly  reported,  Both  circulars  contain  charts  in- 
dicating at  what  scales  freight  from  each  station  shall  be  weighed, 
and  the  forwarding  agent  is  required  to  insert  the  proper  scale 
station  on  waybills  accompanying  each  shipment,  making  him 
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struelions  for  the  weighing  of  freight,  but  also  how  the  weight 
shall  be  obtained  when  impossible  to  weigh,  when  obtained  in 
any  other  way  than  weighing  on  the  railroad  track  scales,  or 
where  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  regular  instructions.  The 


entirety  responsible  for  this,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  train-conductors  or  way-masters  en  route.  All  cars 
must  be  weighed  at  the  station  specified,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  division  superintendent,  and  cars  arriving  at  des- 
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tination  unwrighcd  must  be  reported  to  the  superintendent  if 
they  have  pasted  a  scale  station  en  route. 

Coal  and  coke  shipments  arc  forwarded  from  mines  or  ovens 
on  a  scale  card,  shown  as  form  423,  which  is  made  out  by  the 
shipper  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  shipping  order.  This 
card  is  either  tacked  on  the  car  or  given  to  the  conductor  and 
authoriies  the  movement  of  the  car  from  the  mine  or  oven  to 
the  scale  station.  After  the  car  is  weighed  at  the  scale  station, 
the  weights  arc  inserted  on  the  card,  or  where  an  automatic 
weighing  machine  is  installed,  are  stamped  directly  on  the  scale 
card.  A  combined  card  and  revenue  waybill  form  402  is  made 
up  from  the  scale  card,  and  the  latter  is  systematically  filed 
as  a  permanent  record. 

The  card  and  revenue  waybill  provides  for  the  movement 
of  the  car  from  the  scale  station  to  destination,  and  is  the 
only  waybill  made.  The  part  whiih  goes  with  the  car  is  of 
cardboard,  while  the  copies  to  be  distributed  to  others  inter- 
ested are  made  on  thin  paper,  all  being  written  at  the  same 
time  on  special  typewriters  which  have  been  provided.  A  spe- 
cial carbon  paper  is  used  to  prevent  blurring  of  waybills. 

A  few  carload  commodities,  such  as  limc-stonc,  are  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  coal  and  coke,  but  for  most  carload 
merchandise  shipments,  card  waybill  form  115  is  made  up  by 
the  originating  agent,  showing  all  information  except  the  weight. 
This  is  attached  to  the  merchandise  fccalc  card,  form  121,  printed 
on  blue  paper,  which  form  is  also  tilled  out  except  the  weight. 
This  is  a  distinctive  form  and  insures  the  car  being  weighed 
at  the  proper  scale  station.  The  originating  agent  also  makes 
out  a  revenue  waybill,  leaving  the  weight  blank,  which  is  either 
forwarded  by  mail  to  the  scale  station  or  attached  to  the  card 
waybill.  When  a  car  is  weighed  at  the  scale  station,  the  weights 
arc  inserted  on  the  card  waybill  and  scale  card,  and  a  correc- 
tion is  issued  by  the  agent  at  the  scale  station,  a  copy  being  at- 
tached to  the  revenue  waybill,  and  both  sent  to  the  agent  at 
destination.  Copies  of  the  correction  arc  also  sent  to  the  for- 
warding agent,  auditing  department,  and  others  interested,  while 
the  merchandise  scale  card  is  also  returned  to  the  forwarding 
agent.  A  distinctive  feature  of  both  the  card  waybill  and  the 
revenue  waybill  is  the  information  showing  how  the  weight  has 
been  obtained  and  when  weighed  on  railroad  scales,  where  the 
service  was  performed,  and  the  dale,  with  the  signature  of  the 
wcighmnstcr. 

The  investigation  of  weight  discrepancies  and  claims  is  handled 
through  the  scale  department,  which  form  its  record  of  railroad 
scales,  conditions  surrounding  the  weighing,  and  the  facilities 
for  expert  investigation  of  shippers'  and  consignees'  scales,  tends 
to  thoroughness  and  consistency.  The  handling  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  scales  and  weighing  in  one  department  results  in 
closer  supervision,  and  any  defects  are  discovered  promptly  and 
remedied.  * 


THE  VALUE  OF  COST  STATISTICS. 

In  an  informal  talk  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  oti 
April  22,  Commissioner  R.  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  discussed  the  subject  of  cost  data  in  connection 
with  some  evidence  presented  before  him  at  a  hearing  on  Chicago 
grain  switching  rates,  in  which  he  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  an  old.  long-drawn-out  controversy,  this  question  of 
ci  st  and  its  significance.  But  if  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  could  have  before  me  just  those 
costs  and  traffic  data  which  appear  in  this  proceeding,  and  which 
I  imagine  some  of  the  witnesses  have  been  grouping,  it  would 
f>r  of  very  material  assistance.  And  1  wish  to  suggest  whether 
it  might  not  lie  ;«  gt>od  thing  for  us  to  put  aside,  for  a  moment 
at  least,  all  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  significance  and  value 
of  that  kind  of  data,  and  re  examine  that  old  question  of  cost 
and  sec  whether  there  is  not  something  there  that  may  be  of 
value  to  us.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  man  who  savs  cost  makes 
'atcs.     1  assume  that  any  one  win  is  very  familiar  with  the 


subject  won't  talk  that  kind  of  thing.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never 
heard  that  that  was  a  debatable  question.  But  isn't  tins  one  of 
the  questions:  lias  cost  anything  lo  do  with  these  controverted 
matters  that  come  before  the  Commission,  and  that  you  gentle- 
men are  busy  in  presenting?  And  if  cost  has  anything  to  do  with 
them,  let  me  have  it.  I  imagine  no  one  will  say  cost  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them,  and  the  only  alternative  then  is,  let  us  all 
arrive  at  the  facts  and  -use  them  like  intelligent  men.  Let  us 
not  make  all  the  analogies  we  can.  but  let  us  use  the  data 
intelligently. 

"And  the  same  with  traffic  statistics.  We  are  constantly  in 
need  of  definite  information  regarding  the  volume  of  movement 
between  certain  points.  Now,  in  any  event  it  is  a  tremendous 
task,  and  it  may  be  a  very  expensive  thing,  to  get  those  statistics. 
I  feel— and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  feel  the  same  way  about 
statistics  that  involve  excessive  cost— that  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting them  may  be  in  excess  of  their  value.  But  if  we  can 
get  these  things  they  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  us.  We 
will  develop  in  every  railway  property,  in  every  railway  business, 
a  sober  statistical  and  traffic  consciousness  which  will  serve  you 
traffic  men  and  you  attorneys,  and  possibly  also  you  operating 
men." 


TWO   COMMERCE  COURT  DECISIONS. 


Shrevetort  Case. 
Decision  by  Presiding  Judge  Knapp* 

The  question  to  be  decided  in  this  case  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  commission,  and  kindred  questions  have  been 
so  fully  considered  in  various  cases  recently  decided  or  now 
pending  in  other  courts,  that  little  can  be  profitably  said  beyond  a 
statement  of  our  conclusions. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  material  facts,  and  they  are 
easily  comprehended.  The  interstate  rates  of  petitioner  from 
Shrcvcport,  La.,  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  intermediate  points  on  its 
line,  are  very  much  higher  in  proportion  to  distance  than  the 
state  rates  of  petitioner  from  Dallas  to  the  same  intermediate 
points  in  the  state  of  Texas.  For  example,  the  rate  on  farm 
wagons  from  Shreveport  to  Marshall,  a  distance  of  42  miles,  is 
56  cents  per  100  lbs.,  while  the  rate  from  Dallas  lo  Marshall,  a 
distance  of  147  miles,  is  only  36.8  cents.  Under  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  ireight  charges  it  is  obvious  that  Shreveport  is  severely 
if  not  fatally  handicapped  in  its  competition  with  Dallas  for  the 
trade  of  the  intervening  territory,  most  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  It  appears  that  operating  conditions  are 
substantially  the  same  throughout  the  entire  line  and  in  both 
directions  between  these  two  cities,  and  petitioner  makes  no  claim 
that  the  disparity  in  rates  can  be  justified  by  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  conceded— and 
certainly  no  other  inference  is  permissible— that  the  rate  situation 
here  in  question  would  clearly  constitute  undue  prejudice  to 
Shreveport  and  undue  preference  to  Dallas,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  third  section  of  the  act,  provided  that  section  be  applicable, 
if  the  intrastate  rates  from  Dallas,  like  the  interstate  rates  from 
Shreveport.  were  voluntarily  established  by  the  carrier.  But 
while  the  discrimination  in  fact  against  Shreveport  is  admitted, 
the  contention  is  made  that  as  matter  of  law  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  undue,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  act.  because  the  intra- 
state rates  in  question  are  made  by  authority  of  the  state  of 
Texas  and  the  petitioner  is  under  legal  compulsion  to  observe 
them.  In  other  words,  it  is  insisted  that  a  violation  of  the  third 
section  cannot  he  predicated  upon  a  rate  relation,  however 
unjust,  which  is  brought  about,  not  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  carrier,  but  by  the  command  of  a  state  which  the  carrier  is 
constrained  to  obey. 

In  this  suit  the  order  of  the  commission  is  sought  to  be  set 
aside  only  so  far  as  it  affects  commodity  rates,  and  the  commis- 
sion has  found,  in  effect,  that  petitioner's  interstate  commodity 
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rates  from  Shrcvrport  tr>  these  Texas  destinations  arc  reason- 
able rates  for  the  service  rendered.  From  this  finding,  in  con- 
nection with  other  facts  stated,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow 
that  the  intrastate  commodity  rates  of  petitioner  from  Dallas  to 
the  same  destinations,  which  the  Texas  commission  has  pre- 
scribed, arc  materially  less  than  petitioner  is  justly  entitled  to 
charge;  and  this  involves  the  further  consequence  that  the 
Texas  commission,  by  imposing  upon  petitioner  lower  rates  than 
it  should  rightfully  receive,  has  placed  an  undue  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  and  thereby  obstructed  the  freedom  of  its 
movement.  If  this  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  situation,  as  is 
virtually  admitted,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  action  which 
produces  such  a  result,  whether  intended  or  otherwise,  is  in 
derogation  of  the  power  and  authority  of  congress  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  constitution. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  control  the  movement  of  its  internal 
commerce  and  the  instrumentalities  employed  in  such  movement 
is  not  unlimited,  as  the  supreme  court  has  repeatedly  declared. 
In  the  first  case  which  involved  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
commerce  cause,  Gibbons  v.  Ogdtn  (9  Wheat..  1),  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  state  and  federal  power  was  defined  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  His  definition  has  been  uniformly  ac- 
cepted and  the  language  itself  quoted  with  approval  in  a  numhr .- 
of  caaea. 

In  the  light  of  these  decisions,  and  many  others  of  similar 
import,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  congress  is  invested  with  ample 
power  to  prevent  or  remove  such  a  discrimination  as  is  here 
considered.  This  is  not  seriously  disputed  by  petitioner,  but  the 
contention  is  pressed  that  congress  has  not  exerted  its  power, 
even  if  the  power  be  possessed,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  reach 
this  particular  kind  of  discrimination,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mission's order  should  be  set  aside  because  in  excess  of  its 
authority. 

The  power  which  congress  has  exercised  in  this  regard  finds 
expression  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
as  follows : 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  {or  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision*  of  this  act  to  make  or  gire  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  to  any  particular  pcr*on,  company,  hrm,  corporation,  m 
locality,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  in  any  respect  whatsoever, 
.  i»r  to  subject  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality, 
or  .spy  particular  description  uf  traffic,  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  nr  di«adv.-imair  in  fiuy  respect  whatsoever. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  more  comprehensive  and  un- 
qualified declaration.  It  applies  to  all  interstate  railroads  and 
makes  unlawful  every  act  which  operates  to  the  undue  preju- 
dice of  any  locality.  Taken  by  itself,  the  paragraph  quoted 
Wrings  within  its  condemnation  the  rate  adjustment  here  in- 
volved. And  it  would  follow  from  this  view  of  the  section  that 
the  commission  had  authority  to  correct  the  ascertained  injustice 
by  making  the  order  sought  to  be  enjoined.  The  opposing  view 
is  based  upon  two  general  grounds  which  present  the  real  con- 
troversy in  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  third 
section,  above  quoted,  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
viso in  the  first  section,  and  that  this  proviso  defines  and  limits 
the  power  which  congress  intended  to  exercise  by  expressly 
excluding  transportation  "wholly  within  one  state."  In  other 
words,  the  proviso  is  claimed  to  be  an  exception  which  exempts 
from  regulation  under  the  act  the  rates  on  intrastate  traffic,  and 
therefore  deprives  the  commission  of  authority  to  found  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statute  upon  the  relation  between  state  and  interstate 
rates,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  effect  of  that  relation  upon  the 
movement  of  interstate  traffic   The  proviso  reads  as  follows: 

Provide,!.  however,  that  tilt  provision  of  this  act  Khali  not  apply  in  t!ie 
transportation  of  passenger*  or  property,  or  to  the  reeeiyir.ft,  delivering, 
storage,  or  handling  of  property  wholly  withm  one  Mate  and  nut  rhiriicd 
to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to  any  stntr  or  territory  afnrc*;iitl, 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  this  proviso  has  been  quite  fully 
discussed  hv  this  court  in  Denier  A"  A*.  G.  K.  Co.  v.  Interstate 
Com.  Com'n  (1(>5  Fed  ,  %8>.  and  a  conclusion  therein  reached 
substantially  adverse  to  the  contention  here  a  .nsidered. 


Adhering  to  the  views  then  expressed  we  hold  that  this  pro- 
viso is  a  mere  disclaimer  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  congress, 
in  enacting  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  exceed  its  con- 
stitutional power,  and  that  it  was  not  designed  to  limit  or  confine 
the  power  which  congress  could  exercise — and,  in  our  opinion, 
has  exercised  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  arc  here  in  dispute. 
If  this  construction  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  proviso  in  no 
way  prevents  the  application  of  the  third  section  to  the  facts  of 
this  case,  and  therefore  it  was  within  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  the  order  in  question. 

It  is  argued  in  the  second  place,  as  above  stated,  that  the 
"undue  preference"  and  "undue  prejudice"  which  arc  declared 
unlawful  by  the  third  section  of  the  act,  as  that  section  has  been 
construed  by  the  supreme  court,  can  be  predicated  only  upon  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  carrier,  and  therefore  the  lower  rates  from 
Dallas  than  from  Shrcvcport  are  not  in  violation  of  the  third 
section,  whatever  may  be  the  resulting  disadvantage  to  Shrcvc- 
port shippers,  because  such  lower  rates  are  not  voluntarily  ac- 
corded but  arc  imposed  upon  petitioner  against  its  will  by  the 
Texas  commission. 

The  petitioner  called  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  East  Tenn. 
ore.  R\.  Co.  v.  Interstate  Com.  Com'n  (181  U.  S„  1.  and  cases 
there  cited)  to  show  that  carriers  are  not  responsible  if  discrim- 
inations result  from  conditions  wholly  beyond  their  control.  The 
case  referred  to  cnvolvcs  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and  the 
decision  has  no  bearing  on  this  case. 

This  of  course  docs  not  meet  the  argument  that  petitioner  is 
under  compulsion  as  respects  the  state  rates  in  question  and 
therefore  not  chargeable  with  any  violation  of  law  because  those 
rates  are  relatively  much  lower  than  its  interstate  rates  from 
Shrcvrport.  In  the  last  analysis  this  claim  of  coercion  would 
seem  to  beg  the  question  to  be  decided,  since  it  assumes  that 
petitioner  is  bound  at  all  events  to  observe  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Texas  commission,  although  the  order  sought  to  be  enjoined 
justifies  the  application  of  higher  charges.  But  if  the  action  of 
the  Texas  commission  regarding  these  interstate  rates  is  in  der- 
ogation of  the  regulating  power  of  congress,  the  petitioner  is 
not  bound  by  that  action,  but  has  the  right  to  readjust  its 
schedules  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

In  the  report  upon  which  that  order  is  based  the  commission 
has  found  that  the  local  rates  here  involved  were  imposed  by  the 
Texas  commission  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  industries  :nd 
communities  of  that  state.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  said  "'to 
demonstrate  that  Texas  has  a  policy  of  her  own  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  home  industry,  which  has  been  made  effective 
by  consistent  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  her  commission." 
And  in  this  policy,  as  is  further  found,  the  petitioner  and  other 
carriers  in  like  situation  have  apparently  acquiesced.  This 
plainly  means,  nor  is  it  seriously  disputed,  that  these  Texas  rates 
were  prescribed  not  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  reasonable- 
ness, or  on  the  basis  of  just  compensation  for  the  service  ren- 
dered, but  with  the  undisguised  intention  of  giving  preference 
and  advantage  to  the  dealers  of  that  state  as  against  their  com- 
petitors in  Louisiana  and  other  states.  As  Commissioner  I.ane 
puts  it,  "the  Texas  commission  is  acting  in  hco  parentis  to  the 
jobbing  interests  of  Texas."  It  also  means,  as  the  record  indi- 
cates,  that  the  rates  so  established  have  been  accepted  by  peti- 
tioner without  more,  at  most,  than  a  perfunctory  protest- 
In  view  of  these  uncontradicted  facts  we  arc  constrained  to 
reject  the  plea  of  compulsion,  not  merely  or  mainly  because 
petitioner  has  assented  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  Texas  com- 
mission, but  because  that  policy  directly  affect,*  other  states  and 
the  flow  of  commerce  from  those  states,  and  thereby  encroaches 
upon  the  field  in  which  federal  authority  is  exclusive  and 
supreme.  To  hold  otherwise  in  this  case  is  virtually  to  admit 
that  the  purpose  of  the  federal  act  may  be  thwarted  and  it* 
operation  made  ineffective  by  the  laws  and  administrative  effort 
of  the  state  of  Texas.  The  effect  of  this  action  bv  the  Texas 
commission  is  not  merely  incidental  and  unimportant,  but  direct, 
substantial,  and  to  an  extent  prohibitive.    In  our  judgment  it  is  a 
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positive  interference  with  interstate  commerce,  which  congress 
alone  has  power  to  regulate,  and  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
law  which  congress  has  duly  enacted.  To  say  that  conditions 
thus  arising  do  not  offend  the  federal  law  and  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  commission  appointed  to  administer  that  law  is  to 
say  in  effect  that  state  authority  is  superior  to  federal  authority 
when  they  come  in  conflict,  whereas  the  reverse  proposition  has 
been  repeatedly  and  invariably  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  precise  question  here  presented  has 
been  parsed  upon  by  the  supreme  court,  but  in  various  decisions 
■of  that  court  principles  have  been  laid  down  which  seem  to  us 
clearly  applicable  if  not  controlling.  Paragraphs  were  cited  from 
the  Eubank  case  (184  U.  S..  36):  Pullman  Com  fans  case  (216 
U.  S.,  65) :  Southern  Railway  case  (222  U.  S..  U) ;  Pennsykvnia 
Railroad  case  (139  Fed.,  81)  following  the  Illinois  Central  case 
(215  U.  S..  452). 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  and  orders  involved  in  these  decisions 
pertain  to  the  physical  operation  of  interstate  railroads  and  not 
to  the  relations  between  state  and  interstate  rates:  but  in  our 
opinion  the  underlying  question  is  essentially  the  same  in  both 
classes  of  cases,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  federal 
authority  should  have  the  same  controlling  application  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former.  If  state  regulation  under  state  laws, 
respecting  such  matters  as  safety  appliances,  car  distribution  and 
the  like,  must  he  subordinated  to  and  may  be  virtually  annulled 
bv  national  regulation  under  the  national  laws  now  in  force, 
there  is  even  greater  reason  for  asserting  the  sufficiency  of  the 
existing  acts  of  congress,  and  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  by 
which  they  are  administered,  to  remove  such  a  palpably  unjust 
and  injurious  discrimination  in  freight  charges  as  is  here  pre- 
sented, although  that  discrimination  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a 
state  commission.  This  is  not  to  interfere  with  any  power  of 
regulation  which  a  state  may  rightfully  exercise,  which  doe*  not 
"affect  other  states,"  or  materially  impede  the  flow  of  commerce 
from  one  to  another,  but  to  give  complete  and  adequate  potency 
to  the  law  which  congress  has  enacted  in  pursuance  of  its 
plenary  and  exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  "among  the 
several  states."  The  Sheford  v.  Northern  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  case 
(184  Fed.,  795),  was  also  referred  to. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  interstate  railroad  so  to  adjust  its  schedule* 
that  all  dependent  shippers  and  communities,  regardless  of 
imaginary  state  lines  which  may  divide  them,  shall  be  able  to  -jsc 
its  facilities  on  relatively  equal  terms:  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  our  judgment,  is  empowered  by  the  pr<  sent 
law  to  enforce  the  performance  of  that  duty  a*  occasion  may 
require.  Indeed,  we  sec  no  escape  from  multiplied  difficulties 
arising  under  our  dual  form  of  government,  except  by  brc-.dly 
defining  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  and  its  exertion, 
and  bv  upholding  the  full  application  of  that  law  to  such  con- 
troversies as  the  one  here  considered.  W'c  arc  therefore  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  Commissioner  Lane,  speaking  for  «he 
majority  of  the  commission,  as  expressed  in  tlx.-  following  extract' 
from  his  report : 

An  interstate  carrier  must  renpect  the  feder-l  law,  and  If  it  is  »!-•> 
mfeertrri  In  slue  taw  it  mint  reject  Hut  in  %a  far  a»  it  can  without 
rfoinc  violenre  to  its  ohlif  allot.  <  under  thr  nali-.nal  authority.  llefure  m 
are  carrier,  wliirh  undeniably  discriminate  dilrftly  sea  l"!  tufc-tstatr  traffic 
T"  thi"  (liar  lie  I  hey  plead  that  all  they  have  dine  «.n  to  oh,-v  Ihr  order* 
of  a  "ate  cnii-.nns.sini!,  j.  miinst  »kk-b  they  «irr  helpless.  Tlu-v  apnealrd 
tn  r.o  court  t\i-  r.-licf,  nor  to  lliis  c otnnti ,si i.j: .  When  the  state  of  t.oui«r 
Mia  after  vc.im  of  endiirar.ee  maxei  complaint  to  th:s  h«»d>  these  carric-s 
make  r.<>  -hi'ivm?  of  the  re:ou-nahlenc:.«  .f  their  rrUin  other  rl  ,,i.  th.it  hete 
tofore  dealt  with  -!>  tril'e  adt  nsttni-nt  fjuall  tit-  K  sale  >»-,-  >  -  —  an  d  even  in 
this  <lefcr.se  all  ti  c  carrier*  .1.,  r.rt  join.    .  White  the  Texas  roil- 

i-r...M'jn  l;.n  oidcr,c.r|  a  policy  of  horn-    |,rr.,...  tier,  foe  Us  stale  cities. 

M  ere  is  r.  -i  c-  '.-<••  that  the  car-icri  moyins  into  and  within  Trs..s 
..n-r-.red  this  ]m  li.  y  as  Ihr,,  owe,  oai-ti>K  thnt  ti.'t  lu  haM  »dor,ted  it 
o.  ■ : :  1 1  l::ive  led  to  T.  pii..:I  .- n  the  pail  >.'f  ll'c  sMtr  at:t  !i  ,  - ,» i.- • ,  Such  c-  n 
V'.h'h  no.y  n:-t  i.  ■  ■n;iri ic  trndrr  this  act  Th*-  in tc r -r .t ,-  carrier  which 
.  I  '.ill  a  |  r.  i  -i    i.u  (e.   *  I  ;i1  r   drrclt.i:.  that  in.il.  .   ai;.in-t  the  intcr- 

t:.!r    n-.nvei.-ict.t    m!   o.t:  c    11  :■  i^r    .p,    ■-<>    with    iti    <-..--    ..p-n    and  f-lly 

t-.,i         if  m  ,-Mi- !in,.,  •  -,  ti„-   f...i,  7||   |:,,v   ni!:,:;  |.  ,■         .  -,.r 

-  ";■    •>!>>•  -"  .iraiest  .l-rt..iiirali  I* 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated  the  com- 
plaint tiled  with  that  body  on  behalf  of  the  shippers  and  dealers 
of  Shreveport.  In  its  report  of  that  investigation,  and  upon 
proofs  that  seem  to  permit  no  other  conclusion,  the  commission 
found  the  act  of  unjust  discrimination  as  alleged,  and  duly  made 
an  order  requiring  its  removal.  The  commission  also  found  by 
necessary  inference  that  the  interstate  commodity  rates  in  ques- 
tion were  not  unreasonable,  and  this  in  effect  sanctioned  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  rates.  It  is  likewise  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  report  and  order  that  the  unlawful  discrimination  against 
Shreveport,  so  far  as  commodity  rates  are  concerned,  was  caused 
by  the  imposition  of  intrastate  rates  which  are  lower  than  peti- 
tioner is  justly  entitled  to  charge.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that 
petitioner  is  at  liberty  and  has  the  right  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mission's order  by  making  a  proper  increase  of  its  Texas  rates. 
Indeed,  since  its  interstate  rates  are  not  excessive,  such  an  in- 
crease appears  to  be  the  only  method  of  compliance  which  would 
be  just  to  both  shipper  and  carrier. 

When  this  order  was  made  it  had  the  effect,  in  our  judgment, 
of  relieving  petitioner  from  further  obligation  to  observe  the 
intrastate  rates  which  the  Texas  authorities  had  prescribed,  The 
petitioner  was  no  longer  under  compulsion  in  respect  of  those 
rates.  Whether  petitioner  should  have  applied  to  the  courts  for 
relief  in  the  premises,  basing  its  application  upon  the  commis- 
sion's order  and  the  rights  of  petitioner  thereunder,  or  could 
advance  its  Texas  rates  in  the  first  instance,  relying  upon  the 
order  as  a  defense  against  any  prosecution  under  Texas  laws,  is 
not  for  us  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  to  hold,  as  we  do,  that 
petitioner  cannot  resist  the  order  on  the  ground  of  involuntary 
action,  because  the  effect  of  that  order  was  an  exemption  of  these 
intrastate  rates  from  Texas  authority. 

As  was  suggested  at  the  outset,  the  general  question  here  in- 
volved has  been  presented  in  numerous  cases,  more  or  less  closely- 
allied,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  sub- 
ject of  current  litigation.  In  the  course  of  that  litigation  every 
decision  of  possible  bearing  has  been  repeatedly  cited  and  every 
opinion  critically  examined,  whilst  the  ablest  lawyers  in  briefs 
and  at  the  bar  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  argument.  Wc 
can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  so  often  said,  and  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  extend  the  discussion.  In  our  judgment  the 
order  in  question  was  within  the  authority  of  the  commission 
and  ought  not  to  be  set  aside. 

The  petition  will  therefore  be  dismissed. 

Judge  Mack,  concurring,  said  in  full  as  follows: 

1  agree  that  an  intrastate  rate  voluntarily  established  by  the 
railroads  may  be  the  basis  for  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  declaring  such  a  rate  to  involve  an  undue 
prejudice  as  against  an  interstate  rate  and  requiring  that  the  two 
rates  be  equalized. 

1  fully  agree  also  that  congress  has  the  constitutional  power 
and  may  by  proper  legislation  grant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  to  prevent  undue  prejudice  in  interstate 
commerce  resulting  from  a  rate  not  in  the  true  sense  voluntary, 
and  irrespective  of  whether  it  be  interstate  or  intrastate. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  parage  cited  from  E.  Ry.  Co.  vs. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  181  V.  S.  1.  and  of  the  de- 
cision of  this  court  in  Atchison.  T  &-  S.  V  Ky  Co.  v.  U.  S..  191 
Fed,  856.  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  supreme  court.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
legislation  now  in  force  cannot  liase  such  an  order  upon  a  com- 
pelled rate,  whether  interstate  or  intrastate,  and  whether  com- 
pelled by  competition,  by  statute,  by  court  decree  or  by  the  order 
of  a  commission. 

In  my  judemcnt.  the  Texas  M:itc  rates  cannot  lie  treated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  if  they  were  absolutely 
nidi  and  void,  evrn  though  upon  direct  ;itt:n-k  in  the  state  or 
federal  courts  they  would  be  tr.illi -'.ed  and  their  enforcement  per- 
manently enjoined  as  infringing  up, .n  the  exclusive  power  of 
tin-  ffleral  government  to  rctidatc  inters!  ite  commerce  In  the 
alisirce  of  a  jcdui.ii  decree,   tcr-..>  -  ink    or   permanently  sns- 
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jj-c-tnliriK  the  forte  and  effect  of  the  Texas  rates,  the  railroads 
would  be  compelled  to  obey  them,  just  as  the  railroads  and  the 
public  are  required  to  observe  interstate  rates  duly  made  and 
published  by  the  railroads,  even  though  they  be  such  as  would 
be  set  aside  for  unreasonableness,  unjust  discrimination,  or  undue 
prejudice  on  direct  attack  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  therefore 
gives  only  an  apparent  but  not  a  real  alternative,  either  to  raise 
the  Texas  rates  or  to  lower  the  interstate  rates:  in  effect  it 
-compels  the  reduction  of  the  interstate  rates  to  a  point  far  below 
what  the  Commission  itself  considers  a  reasonable  rate,  at  least 
until  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  have  enjoined  the 
enforcement  of  the  Texas  rates. 

If  the  Texas  rates  here  in  question  must  necessarily  be  held 
to  be  involuntary  and  compelled,  I  should  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  be  set 
aside. 

Inasmuch  however  as  there  seems  to  be  some  basis,  though 
slight,  for  the  view  that  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  attack 
the  Texas  rates  was  due  to  their  voluntary  or  negligent 
acquiescence  therein,  and  that  therefore  these  rates  may  be  said 
to  have  been  not  compelled  but  voluntary  in  the  sense  of  having 
been  voluntarily  assented  to  instead  of  having  been  actively 
attacked,  and  inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  of  my  brethren  arc 
based  in  part  at  least  upon  this  view.  1  concur  for  this  reason 
«.  nly  in  upholding  the  Commission's  order. 

Antiirai  ith  Coal  Case. 
Decision  bx  Judge  Hunt* 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  petitioner  herein,  prays 
t<T  a  decree  enjoining  ait  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reducing  the  rates  on  anthracite  coal  from  the 
Wyoming  region  in  Pennsylvania  to  Perth  Amboy  on  New  York 
harbor. 

The  L'nited  Slates  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  intervener  have  moved  t<>  dismiss  the  petition  for  lack 
of  equity. 

Two  principal  contentions  arc  advanced  by  petitioner:  First, 
confiscation ;  second,  lack  of  substantial  evidence  before  the 
Commission  on  which  to  rest  the  conclusion  reached.  Petitioner 
argues  that  (<i)  the  order  of  the  Commission  compels  the  car- 
rier to  operate  its  entire  plant  for  a  return  of  less  than  four  per 
cent,  upon  its  value,  and  (b)  that  the  order  deprives  the  carrier 
of  its  right  to  receive  for  transporting  tidewater  coal  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  operating  expenses,  depreciation  and  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  facilities 
used  in  handling  tidewater  coal. 

Reducing  essential  facts  lo  a  narrow  compass,  we  find  that  the 
order  of  the  Commission  affects  the  traffic  on  165  miles  out  of  a 
total  of  1.407  miles  of  petitioner's  railroad,  and  about  2.000,010 
ton?  of  anthracite  coal  out  of  a  total  anthracite  coal  tonnage  of 
over  ll.flOO.OOO  ions;  that  the  anthracite  tonnage  involved  is  four 
f.fty-sevenths  of  the  entire  freight  traffic  of  the  petitioning  road; 
and  that  the  effect  on  the  gross  income  of  the  road,  which  is 
$36,000,000,  when  measured  by  the  traffic  of  the  year  prior  to  ;V 
making  of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  was  to  make  a  reduction 
of  $247,000. 

The  argument  is  that  the  order  reduces  the  annual  return  from 
$12,500,000  to  $12,050,000.  which  is  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  petitioner's  road,  which,  as  stated  by  the  petitioner, 
is  $312,500,000.  and  that  the  loss  of  income  brought  .-uVmt  by 
carrying  ..tit  the  order  cannot  be  made  up  from  rates  on  other 
traffic  Ikc.iu.sc  such  other  rates,  so  far  as  applicable  to  anthracite, 
arc  as  low  as  they  can  consistently  be  put.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  Commission  cannot  and  would  not  approve  of  any 
increases  in  other  anthracite  rates,  while  rates  on  commodities 
ether  than  coal  are  for  the  most  part  joint  rates  covering  com- 
petitive tralii'.  which  arc  made  tinder  such  circumstances  that 

•'If-.-  ilcivMi  o  ttutf-J  t.t-t  Oi  ii--|iit,;tl  latiguaKL-  is  I  I  :"r  r  v.'-J  UiNol.u 
.It  f"  o:t)lt. 


larger  divisions  cannot  be  obtained  and  that  it  is  beyond  the 
petitioner's  power  to  increase  materially  its  revenue  from  those 
sources. 

Where  the  tariffs  arc  constructed  by  the  carrier  and,  after 
full  hearing,  an  individual  rate  is  found  to  be  unreasonable  and 
an  order  is  made  by  the  Commission  which  reduces  such  in- 
dividual rate  merely  to  a  point  where  such  reduction  will  reduce 
the  total  income  of  the  carrier  to  four  per  cent,  approximately,  « 
the  carrier  has  no  case  of  confiscation  prima  facie,  but  must 
prove  that  its  rates  other  than  the  one  involved  in  the  order  are 
in  fact  reasonably  high  and  cannot  be  advanced  above  the  point 
fixed  by  the  tariffs  it  has  tiled.  The  courts  cannot  lay  down  any 
general  rule  as  to  what  shall  constitute  confiscation  with  refer- 
ence to  railroad  rates  where  the  facts,  as  in  this  case,  show  a 
profit  of  approximately  four  per  cent.  The  just  compensation 
secured  by  the  constitution  does  not  mean  a  guarantee  to  a 
carrier  as  against  the  public  of  any  fixed  percentage  of  profit 
upon  an  investment. 

The  total  anthracite  coal  tonnage,  or  11,000.000  tons,  represents 
47  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road;  and  inasmuch 
as  but  2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  are  affected  by  this  order,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  affects  only 
two-elevenths  of  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  road,  or 
two-elevenths  of  $15,000,000,  representing  the  revenue  derived 
from  coal  traffic. 

At  once  the  inquiry  arises  whether  the  rates  upon  the  balance 
of  the  traffic  of  the  road  are  reasonable,  and  whether  the  pro- 
portion of  the  petitioner's  other  earnings,  the  53  per  cent,  in 
bearing  its  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  road?  How  can 
the  court  say  that  the  reduction  of  the  particular  rate  complained 
of  to  a  point  admittedly  not  below  cost  of  service  and  some 
substantial  profit  is  confiscatory  merely  because  it  will  reduce 
the  gross  income?  Investigation  into  the  proportions  borne  by 
other  rates  would  have  to  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

The  allegations  that  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  order  arc  not 
and  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  conducting  the  as- 
sembling, transporting,  storing,  and  transshipping  "and  a  just  or 
fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that  proportion  of  petitioner's 
property  used  in  said  service,"  fail  to  state  grounds  for  equitable 
relief  when  they  arc  put  alongside  of  the  further  allegation  that 
(he  rales  fixed  by  the  Commission  cover  the  cost  of  service  in 
transporting  coal  from  the  Wyoming  district  to  Perth  Amboy. 
which  is  90  cents  per  gross  ton,  and  that  the  average  of  the  rates 
allowed  by  the  Commission  as  applied  to  the  traffic  for  al!  sizes 
of  anthracite  coal  affected  is  $1.35  per  gross  ton.  with  depre- 
ciation cost  of  10  cents  on  the  facilities.  This  is  an  admission 
that  the  profit  left  above  the  cost  of  service  is  sufficient  to  yield 
an  annual  return  on  the  value  of  that  portion  of  petitioner's 
facilities  employed  in  that  particular  traffic,  which,  though  less 
than  six  per  cent,  on  the  value — not  specifically  stated— of  the 
utilities  employed,  is  at  least  of  such  a  substantial  margin  as 
tc  prevent  a  conclusion  that  petitioner's  property  is  being  taken 
without  just  compensation. 

Other  averments  of  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  Commission 
excluded  and  refused  to  consider  facts  and  circumstances  that 
ought  to  have  been  considered,  or  that  the  rates  prescribed  were 
fixed  arbitrarily  and  arc  not  just  and  fair,  fall  when  we  examine 
the  report  of  the  Commission  which  is  before  us.  disclosing  that 
evidence  relevant  to  the  issues  which  the  petitioner  raised  herein, 
except  those  matters  which  it  is  alleged  accrued  -trtcc  the  report 
was  made,  was  considered. 

We  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  briefs  and  arguments 
made  by  counsel,  but  do  not  find  any  well-founded  reason  for 
interference  with  the  action  of  the  Commission 

The  motions  to  dismiss  are  granted. 

Xkvv  Cnssntrrrrov  is  I'm ulwy.—  Work  continues  on  the 
Tics  Arboles  to  Picdra  Sola  branch,  the  30  miles  of  which  will 
be  completed  this  year  Construction  of  the  line  from  la 
Pntomn  to  Trienta  y  Trc<  was  commenced  by  the  Uruguay 
Railway  in  N'ovmbcr.  1912. 
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WELDON  VIADUCT  OVER  THE  ROANOKE  RIVER. 

A  Steel  Structure  3,688  Ft.  Long  Built  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  on  a   Piece  of  New   Main   Line   In   North  Carolina. 


The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  recently  completed  and  put  into 
operation  three  and  one-half  miles  of  new  main  line  between 
Gar}-,  X.  C.  and  Wcldon,  SO  miles  south  of  Richmond,  Ya., 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  Weldon  viaduct  across  the 
Roanoke  river. 

In  former  years  the  old  Pctersbuis  Railroad,  which  connected 
with  the  Wilmington  &  Weldon  Railroad  at  Weldon,  crossed  the 
Roanoke  river  on  a  bridge  of  its  own,  hut  this  was  destroyed 
and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Seaboard  &  Roanoke 
Railroad  whereby,  instead  of  rebuilding,  the  Petersburg  Railroad 
would  operate  over  the  tracks  of  the  former  from  Gary..N.  C„ 


the  danger  from  high  water  in  the  Roanoke  river  and  the  re- 
duction of  maximum  grades.  A  line  which  had  been  surveyed 
some  years  before  was  adopted  without  change,  as  the  only  un- 
desirable feature  it  contained  was  the  arrangement  for  ex- 
changing passengers,  baggage  and  express  at  different  lereis, 
and  this  could  not  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  the  other  ad- 
vantages. A  new  union  station,  ordered  at  this  time  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  was  given  equal  consideration  with 
the  rest  of  the  work  and  located  where  the  exchange  between 
the  two  roads  could  be  handled  with  the  least  trouble.  The  line 
adopted  is  above  grade  through  the  town  of  Weldon  snd  over 


Weldon  Viaduct  Showing  Web  Strut*  Connecting  Pedestal  Piers. 


into  Wcldon,  to  its  W  ilmington  &  Weldon  connection.  In  later 
years,  the  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  was  absorbed  by  the  Scuboard 
Air  Line  and  the  Petersburg  Railroad  and  the  Wilmington  & 
Weldon  became  a  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  but  the  same  joint  operating  arrangement  was  continued 
until  1909,  when  it  was  decided,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  ter- 
minate it. 

In  determining  the  best  location  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line's 
new  line,  consideration  was  given  to  the  interchange  of  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  express  and  freight  with  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  at  Wcldon,  the  avoidance  of  a  grade  crossing  with  the 
Seaboard  and  grade  highway  crossings  in  the  town  of  Wcldon. 


the  Seaboard  tracks  with  undergrade  highway  crossings  at  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Sixth  streets.  It  is  double-track  except 
through  the  viaduct  section  and  has  a  maximum  grade  of  tl  5 
per  cent.  The  depot  was  located  in  the  angle  of  intersection 
of  the  two  roads  on  the  level  of  and  parallel  to  the  Seabo:ir<l 
tracks,  with  a  stairway  and  electric  baggage  and  express  ele- 
vator to  the  Atlantic  Coast  I.ine  platiorm  abo\e.  on  which  will 
eventually  be  placed  enclosed  waiting  rooms  and  an  umbrella 
shed. 

The  gauntlet  and  all  switches  in  main  line  tracks,  at  the  (audi 
end  of  the  Weldon  yard,  are  controlled  by  a  30-lever  electro- 
mechanical interlocking  plant  of  the  latest  t\pe.  located  at  the 
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south  end  of  the  yard.  All  home  signals  arc  semi-automatic, 
power  Operated,  of  the  three  position  upper  right-hand  type. 
Movements  from  stop  to  caution  are  controlled  by  electric  lever* 
built  above  and  interlocked  with  the  mechanical  levers.  The 
movement  from  caution  to  proceed  position  is  automatic,  and  is 
governed  by  the  indication  of  the  first  signal  in  advance.  All 
other  units  are  pipe  connected.  Approach,  and  home  indicators, 
to  announce  the  presence  of  trains  on  main  line  tracks;  back, 
approach,  and  route  locking  arc  employed.  The  tower  and  lead- 
out  arc  supported  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  steel  frame, 
thus  eliminating  all  wood.  The  interlocking  is  being  installed 
by  company  forces. 

The  viaduct  is  a  steel  structure  3,688  ft.  long  with  separate 
girder  spans  over  Third  and  Sixth  streets.  It  is  carried  on  con- 
crete masonry,  is  designed  for  Coopers  E-50  loading,  and  is 
built  in  accordance  with  the  Atlantic  Coafl  Line's  standard  bridge 
specifications.  The  line  is  tangent  and  the  grade  level  through- 
out the  steel  work  with  the  base  of  rail  29  ft.  6  in.  above  the 
top  of  the  masonry  across  the  river  bottom,  and  30  ft.  above 
extreme  high  water.  From  the  north  end  southward  the  Meet 
work  is  arranged  in  a  viaduct  section  595  ft.  long  of  alternate  35 


Portion  of  Weldon  Viaduct  Showing  Steel  Work  for  Station 
Platform. 


ft.  tower  and  70  ft.  intermediate  spans  across  the  bottom  land ; 
two  152  ft.  6  in.  rivet  id  deck  truss  spans  across  the  north  branch 
pf  the  river;  4'0  ft  <  f  35  and  70  ft  span  viaduct  across  F.llis 
Island;  two  136  ft.  644  in.  and  one  120  ft.  riveted  deck  truss 
spans  across  the  south  branch  of  ri\cr:  1.145  ft.  viaduct  across 
the  bottom  lands;  an  84.6  ft.  deck  plate  girder  across  the  canal, 
a  37,6  ft.  deck  girder  span  to  the  north  abutment  of  the  Sea- 
board crossing;  one  91.4  ft.  through  plate  girder  over  the  Sea- 
board tracks;  93  8  ft.  of  viaduct;  one  (0  ft.  deck  plate  girder 
over  First  street,  and  3!  3.4  ft.  of  viaduct  to  the  south  HhS  of 
Second  street  The  viaduct  south  of  the  canal  is  arranged  with 
one  30  ft.  girder  on  a  lower  and  two  35  ft.  intermediate  girlcrs 
with  a  single  bent  between.  The  train  platform  extends  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  canal  to  the  south  side  of  Second  street, 
f>7h  ft.  It  is  14  ft.  wide  and  is  carried  on  the  track  girders  on 
one  side  and  a  row  of  posts  on  the  other  This  construction  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  cuts  The  total  weight  i  f  the 
steel  work  is  about  2,500  tons.  It  was  erected  throughout  with 
a  derrick  car. 

The  masonry  through  the  town  ami  to  a  p.  in:  north  of  the 
canal,  was  founded  on  a  hard,  sand}  clay  and  the  remain  ler  of 
it.  across  the  river  bottoms  and  the  riser  piers,  was  carried  to 
rodt,  which  was  about  40  ft  below  the  surface  at  the  deepest 
place.    This  was  necessary,  as  nothing  was  found  above  the 
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rock  that  would  saicly  carry  the  load,  and  permanent  moisture 
was  too  low  down  to  enable  piles  to  be  used  with  advantage 
The  river  piers  and  some  of  the  pedestals  arc  accordingly  about 
60  it  high,  and  the  latter,  on  account  of  their  height,  were  de- 
signed with  webs  connecting  each  pair  of  pedestals.  To  secure 
the  necessary  lateral  stability  i.  >r  these  piers  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  connect  them  together  from  a  point  10  ft.  below  their 
tops  down  to  the  foundation.  For  this  purpose  concrete  web 
struts,  reinforced  with  old  rails,  were  built  connecting  each  pair 
of  pedestals.  This  method  was  decided  upon  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  building  massive  piers  up  to  the  top,  which  would  have 
involved  a  large  volume  ol  useless  concrete  While  the  con- 
tiguous pedestals  would  have  been  sufficiently  stable  for  the  im- 
posed load,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  provide  for  the  im- 
pact caused  by  heavy  masses  of  drift  which  might  come  during 
heavy  freshets,  at  which  times  the  water  rises  to  a  level  about 
4  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  masonry.  The  reinforced  webs  are 
amply  strong  to  meet  these  conditions  and  their  use  effected  a 
considerable  saving  in  cost.  The  main  body  of  the  masonry 
throughout  is  a  1-3-5  concrete,  with  copings  and  back  walls  of 
1-2-4  and  the  total  structure  contains  about  17.000  yds.  of  con- 
crete. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  E.  B.  Pleasants, 
chief  engineer  nf  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 


GASOLENE 


MOTOR  CAR  FOR 
SERVICE. 


INTERURBAN 


The  Holton  Interurban,  Redlands,  Cal ,  has  placed  in  service  a 
type  M-6  gasolene  motor  car  made  by  the  Hall-Scott  Motor  Car 
Company,  San  I'rancisco,  Cal.  This  is  the  second  Hall-Scott  mo- 
tor car  purchased  by  this  company,  one  having  been  placed  in 
service  about  two  years  ago.  The  power  plant  c.nisis:$  of  a 
six-cylinder  gasolene  engine  of  150  h.  p.  capacity,  with  a  speed 
range  of  from  4  m.  p.  h.  to  60  m.  p.  h.  in  four  stages  in  either 
direction.  This  flexibility  of  speed  control  will  permit  of  yard 
switching  ami  of  the  handling  of  one  or  more  trailers,  depend- 
ent, of  course,  on  grade  conditions. 

The  car  is  of  steel  construction,  the  steel  body,  trucks,  gaso- 
lene motors  and  driving  mechanism  being  designed  and  built 
in  the  builders'  factory  at  West  Berkeley.  Cal.    It  is  60  ft  long 


over  end  sills  and  has  a  seating  capacity  for  64  passengers  in 
the  main  passenger  compartment.  The  baggage  room  is  16  ft. 
luflg  and  is  equipped  with  lift  wall  seats  for  eight  additional 
; .  --engcrs.  Baggage  and  mail  may  also  be  carried  in  the  engine 
r«  in.  a  space  12  ft.  long  x  3  t't.  wide  being  available  for  that 
purpose.    The  total  weight  of  the  car  is  67,850  lbs. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  service  this  car  made  an 
average  of  75.6  miles  per  day.  The  following  table  gives  the 
o|  crating  cost  during  this  time. 

km  tn  or  OrcuTiow  ro*  Thiik  Moxths  Esoiac  FlliVAir,  191  J. 


No.  miles  traveled  

So.  miles  traveled  per  day.. 

(■Allont  gasolene  used  

(.allons  gasolene  used  per  mile 
I  osl  gasolene  per  gallon.... 


(•as  engine  oil  used  

(]nst  gat  engine  oil  per  mttc. 
l  ust  gat  engine  oit  per  gal.. 


Average 

cost  for  car 

1912. 

operating 

,  191 J  , 

under 

Decem- 

Janu- 

Febru- 

Aver- 

ordinary 

ber 

ary 

ary 

age 

i  utldlllollf 

2,238 

2.458 

2.138 

2.278 

72 

79 

76 

75.6 

767 

785 

72S 

759 

0.U1 

0.319 

0.339 

0  333 

0.23 

0.215 

0.215 

0.22 

0.1O 

0.079 

0.068 

0073 

0.074 

0.033 

$176  41 

$168.77 

1155.87 

1167.02 

$75.90 

26 

37 

24 

29 

O.d06 

0.0078 

0.0058 

0.0066 

0.005 

0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

0.40 

0.011 

0.015 

0.011 

0.012 

$t3.5> 

(19.24 

112.48 

$15  08 

$11.60 

JJ.JS 

31.90 

27.15 

30  W) 

0.(1144 

0.013 

».nij«, 

0.0135 

00135 

11.089 

0.081 

0.093 

0087 

0.087 

MM 

0.169 

0.184 

0.1  Bl 

0.1385 

fnti  operators  per  mile  

Total  operative  cost  per  mile 

Operator's  cost  figured  on  basis  of  $125.00  per  month  for  niotorman. 

Operator's  cost  figured  on  basis  of  $75.00  per  month  for  conductor. 

Note  lhat  cost  of  gasolene  and  oil  it  earewve  on  account  of  the  car 
being  operated  to  far  from  distributing  pointt  for  oil  and  gasolene-  The 
last  column  at  the  right  ahoss-s  the  operating  EMI  for  the  car  on  the  batit 
•f  Eastern  prices  for  oil  and  gasolene. 

The  engine  is  mounted  directly  on  the  center  sills  of  the  car 
iwderframc.  The  clutch  is  of  the  contracting  band  type.  The 
transmission  is  hung  on  the  forward  axle  of  the  rear  truck,  and 
the  axle  is  driven  through  a  train  of  bevel  and  spur  gears  of 
hardened  forged  steel.  The  operating  levers  arc  placed  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  car  in  a  position  convenient  for  the 
operator,  being  similar  in  their  functions  to  automobile  practice. 
The  circulating  water  is  cooled  by  a  radiator  placed  directly  in 
front  of  the  car,  which  provides  a  positive  thermo-syphon  cir- 
culation of  the  water  and  a  ready  means  of  completely  draining 
the  whole  circulating  system  A  cooling  fan  is  placed  directly 
liack  of  the  radiator. 
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The  car  is  equipped  with  the  Wcstinghousc  automatic  and 
straight  air  brake  sj'irms;  a  double-cylinder  water  cooled  air 
compressor  directly  driven  from  ihc  main  rnginc;  and  an  elec- 
tric generator,  also  driven  from  the  main  engine,  which  charges 
the  storage  batteries  for  lighting  and  starting  the  main  engine. 


BROWN   HOISTING   MACHINES   AT  BALTIC 
STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

1  he  N'ew  York  Dock  Company  has  installed  "Brownhoist" 
rapid  freight  handling  machinery  at  its  docks  at  the  foot  of 
Baltic  street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  moving  freight  to  and  from 
lighters,  wagons,  warehouse,  freight  house,  railroad  cars  and  de- 
livery trucks.  The  company's  docks  extend  along  the  Brooklyn 
shore  of  New  York  Bay  for  about  2'i  miles,  the  property  cover- 


from  the  warehouse  door  to  the  face  of  the  dock,  a  distance  of 
76  ft.  spanning  two  tracks  and  the  wharf.  It  has  a  raisable 
apron.  28  ft.  long,  which  reaches  out  over  the  water.  By  means 
of  a  counter iv  tight  and  a  hand  winch,  this  apron  is  raised  to 
I  a  the  lighters  to  dock  This  apron  constitutes  an  extension 
of  the  I-beam  track  so  that  the  trolleys  can  run  out  over  the 
bonis  with  their  loads.  Just  within  the  doors  of  the  warehouse 
the  track  branches  into  two  tracks,  running  to  the  rear  of  the 
warehouse.  There  they  turn  to  the  right,  and  pass  by  an  ele- 
vator and  out  in  the  rear.  The  l-heam*  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  in  the  warehouse  by  patent  hanger  bolts,  and  arc 
bolted  together  by  patent  joining  plates. 

I  he  man  trolleys  have  a  capacity  of  2jj  tons  each.  Each 
trolley  is  suspended  from  two  4-wheel  trucks  by  swivel  and  pin 
connections  and  it  rounds  curves  of  IS  ft.  radius.  The  hoisting 
motor  is  carried  on  the  front  of  the  trolley  and  is  geared  to 


"Brownholit"  Freight  Conveyors,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Lead  it  a  Shut  el  Metal 


ing  .10(1  acres,  entirely  occupied  with  warehouses  and  railroad 
tracks  The  company  hit  its  own  system  of  railroad  tracks 
which  extend  along  the  entire  water  front.  The  only  connec- 
tion with  the  different  railroads  is  by  car  ferries.  There  arc 
27  piers,  but  none  of  the  railroad  tracks  run  out  on  to  the  piers. 

The  handling  machinery  is  used  in  connection  with  warehouse 
No.  117,  which  is  used  ior  lorting  and  storing  the  export  and 
import  freight.  The  machinery  consists  of  a  single  runway 
bridge  on  the  wharf,  a  double  runway  bridge  over  the  railroad 
yard  and  reaching  the  freight  house,  two  I-beam  tracks  through 
the  warehouse  connecting  the  single  and  double  runway  bridges, 
and  two  man  trolleys.  The  tracks  on  the  two  bridges  consist 
of  15  in.  l-hcams,  and  there  is  a  continuous  I-beam  tr;ick  from 
the  wharf,  through  the  warehouse  to  the  freight  bouse,  on 
which  the  man  trolley  travel. 

The  single  runway  bridge,  shown  in  one  of  the  views  extends 


two  hoisting  drums.  The  limiting  height  of  hoist  is  30  ft.  The 
trolley  has  a  hoisting  speed  of  50  ft.  a  minute,  with  full  load, 
i  mi  120  ft  per  minute  with  no  load,  and  has  a  traveling  speed 
of  450  ft.  per  minute  with  full  load  and  550  ft.  per  minute  with 
no  load  Eactl  trolley  is  equipped  with  a  hand  traveling  brake, 
and  with  an  automatic  safety  mechanical  brake,  as  well  as  a 
solenoid  brake  used  in  hoisting.  The  mechanical  friction  brake 
operates  only  on  the  downward  direction  of  the  load,  and  the 
solenoid  brake  operates  when  the  hoist  motor  is  not  being  driven. 
The  load  can  be  held  at  any  desired  height  by  means  of  these 
two  hoisting  brakes.  The  current.  220  volts,  o.  c.  is  obtained 
through  spring  collectors  with  bronze  collector  wheels,  which 
run  on  a  copper  trolley  wire  strung  along  the  [•bean  tracks. 

For  carrying  the  freight  12  special  2-ton  Brownhoist  trucks  arc 
u-ed.  These  are  best  shown  in  the  second  illustration.  The  truck 
is  equipped  with  ball  bearing  wheels,  two  10  in.  wheels  at  one 
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end  and  two  2-whccI  swivel  casters  at  the  other  end  Each  truck 
il  Bfj  ft  loaf  bj  3J  i  ft  wide  over  all.  In  warehouse  117,  the 
trolleys  work  in  conjunction  with  the  elevator  and  with  a  chute 
which  runs  from  the  top  floor  down  to  the  second  floor.  If  a 
tro.ley  has  a  truck  loaded  with  freight  which  is  to  be  stored 
for  several  days,  it  takes  it  into  the  warehouse  and  deposits  it 
;:t  the  door  of  the  elevator.  The  truck  is  pushed  onto  the  ele- 
vr.t  ir  and  carried  to  one  of  the  four  floors  above.  When  taken 
out.  the  freight,  if  not  fragile,  and  if  of  small  size,  is  sent  down 
the  chute  to  the  second  floor  of  the  building  and  there  loaded 
on  wagons. 

The  plant  is  not  running  to  full  capacity,  but  so  far  the  equip- 
ment has  replaced  12  men.  The  trolleys  handle  all  the  freight 
as  fast  as  it  can  he  delivered  to  them,  whereas  heretofore  some 


them  in  the  toilet  rooms  every  morning.  The  signs  m  ght  rod 
to  the  effect  that,  "Gentlemen  who  have  finished  their  toilet  are 
requested  to  leave  and  not  occupy  seats  in  this  room  until  the 
other  passengers  have  finished  their  toilets."  In  the  ladies'  room 
they  might  post  a  sign  saying  that,  "Ladies  are  requested  to  re- 
mcml>cr  that  others  are  waiting  while  they  arc  occupying  this 
room."  If  this  should  only  occasionally  cause  the  would-be 
washroom  observer  to  get  out  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  rest 
rif  the  travelers. 

Speaking  of  the  amenities  of  the  toilet  room  leads  ire  to 
comment  upon  another  matter  where  dumb  example  seems  to 
l>e  making  an  impression  Most  men  make  quite  a  muss  in  ano! 
about  the  basin  in  the  course  of  their  ablutions.  It  is  evidently 
quite  impossible  for  the  porter  to  follow  each  one  and  clean 


Double-Track  Freight  Conveyor,  New  York  Dock  Company. 


shipment*  suffered  delays.  The  equipment  has  eliminated  the 
congestion  of  wagons  on  the  dock. 

This  equipment  was  built  and  installed  by  The  Brown  Hoist- 
ing Machinery  t  ompany  of  Cleveland. 


PICKED  UP  ON  THE  ROAD. 

By  Gt-LF. 

Few  people  who  travel  in  Pullman  cars  find  the  to:let  con- 
veniences quite  up  to  the  standard  of  convenience  to  which 
they  arc  accustomed  at  their  homes  or  their  hotels  The  wash 
and  dressing  room  is  the  smoking  compartment,  and  is  crowded) 
and  not  a  thing  to  Ik-  desired  at  the  hot.  Every  morning,  in 
every  Sleeping  car  there  is  some  man  or  men.  who  after  dressing 
deliberately  and  from  a  curious  choice  sit  down  and  remain 
there  to  look  out  of  the  window  anil  watch  the  proceedings. 
The)  are  unmitigated  nuisances  and  very  much  in  the  way.  Il 
is.  therefore,  rtspect fully  suggested  to  the  Pullman  Company 
that  thry  have  ••■gns  ma<*c  and  the  porters  instructed  t>>  hang 


and  wipe  the  stand  for  the  man  to  come,  so  the  passengers  must 
do  this  for  themselves  It  is  a  rather  disagreeable  and  repulsive 
job  to  clean  up  after  the  other  fellow,  while  one's  own  pollu- 
tions can  be  wiped  away  quite  complacently.  Thoughtful  gentle- 
men, therefore,  wipe  up  and  leave  the  premises  clean  and  ready 
for  occupancy  by  their  successors  while  many  others  arc  follow- 
ing sun  from  mere  shame-facedncss.  It  i*  growing  custom 
and  one  which,  it  is  to  lie  Roped,  will  in  a  few  years  become  so 
universal  thai  to  omit  it  will  cause  comment. 

•       st       •       ♦  • 

Il  docs  not  always  seem  to  he  lack  til  allint)  of  the  engines 
to  run  at  speed.  Hut  there  is  always  a  hot  box.  or  dirty  coal, 
or  station  delay,  or  a  freight  train  in  the  way.  •  r  a  rail  up.  or 
sou  r  trifle  that  is  just  enough  to  cause  a  hesitation  or  stop  that 
means  the  sending  kick  of  a  flagman,  and  then  waiting  to  call 
him  in.  (m  the  trip  referred  to.  ..tit  of  f. oir  >t.ition  stops,  two 
were  of  such  duration  that  the  flagman's  recall  had  to  be 
sounded  It  is  a  pity,  and  one  wonders  whether  the  management 
is  in  a  trance,  or  dreaming  over  its  schedule  of  what  might  hap- 
pen, hul  rarely  does. 
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A  bill  requiring  separate  cars  for  negroes  has  been  reported 
unfavorably  by  a  committee  < f  the  Illinois  senate 

A  new  law  in  Pennsylvania,  signed  by  the  governor  April  25, 
requires  railroads  to  pay  their  employees  twice  a  month 

Telegraph  operators  oil  the  Eric  are  taking  a  vote  on  u 
proposal  to  serine  for  increases  in  wages  said  to  aicrage  12 
per  cent. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  supplied  all  its  passenger  eon- 
<lictors  with  collapsible  paper  drinking  cups,  which  are  to  be 
furnished  free  to  passengers  who  ask  for  them. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  refused  a  demand  from  rep- 
resentatives of  its  blacksmiths,  machinists,  boilerm;.kers  and 
sheet  metal  workers  lor  increases  in  pay  ranging  from  7  to  13 
per  cent. 

A  hill  has  been  introduced  ill  Congress,  by  Representative' 
Wallin.  of  New  York,  which  would  require  all  railroads  to  issue 
interchangeable  mileage  books,  good  on  all  railroads,  at  two 
■cents  a  mile,  with  no  time  limit. 

The  Canadian  I'aeilic.  in  co-opcr? .lion  with  the  provincial  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  planning  to  run  a  "Better  Farming 
Special,"  beginning  iu  May  and  making  a  tour  through  the 
province  of  Ontario  extending  over  about  two  months. 

According  to  press  reports  officers  of  the  Great  Northern 
have  been  inspecting  the  site  of  a  hydro-electric  power  plant  on 
the  Chelan  river  in  Washington,  with  a  view  to  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  clectritied  rone  through  the  Cascade  mountains. 

The  Missouri  Pacilic  has  increased  the  pay  of  blacksmiths  from 
2  to  12  cents  an  hour  and  has  granted  increases  averaging  2}i 
<cnts  an  hour  to  boilemiakers.  machinists,  machinists'  helpers, 
painters  and  carmen  This  is  the  result  of  conferences  covering 
seven  weeks. 

In  the  I'niled  States  district  court  at  Indianapolis,  April  20, 
the  Michigan  Central  was  lined  $5,000  on  two  indictments  charg- 
ing the  granting  of  unlawful  reductions  in  rates  to  Chapin  & 
Company,  grain  shippers  of  Milwaukee.  The  shippers  also  have 
fceen  indicted,  but  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

Warrants  cha-gitig  end  e/Heireut  have  been  issued  for  Edward 
V.  Voting,  treasurer  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern 
Railway,  with  office  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Young  is  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  his  office  on  April  22.  leaving  his  accounts  iu  such 
shape  as  to  indicate  a  considerable  shortage. 

Starting  from  Biarritz,  France,  on  the  border  of  Spain,  on  th? 
morning  of  April  27.  E  I".  Guillame  flew  in  an  aeroplane  nearl) 
1.000  miles,  across  France  to  Kollum.  Holland,  making  the  trip 
in  about  24  hours  and  stopping  only  twice.  The  stops  were  for 
fuel,  one  at  Bordeaux  and  the  oilier  near  Paris. 

Cine  hundred  ard  twenty  complaints  charging  violations  of  the 
■federal  hours  ot  service  law  have  been  tiled  in  the  federal  court, 
at  Detroit,  Mich  .  against  the  Grand  Trunk.  Twelve  complaints 
have  been  filed  agamsi  tiie  Michigan  Central,  charging  violation 
of  the  la  as  regaining  the  transportation  of  livestock. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  that  its 
five  hour  trains  between  New  York  and  Boston,  three  each 
way  daily,  have  been  on  time  or  uearly  on  time,  on  every  trip, 
•except  ten,  since  February  1.  When  these  trams  are  late  more 
than  thirty  minutes  in  reaching  destination,  each  passenger  is 
paid  a  rebate  of  Jt  Seven  of  the  ten  delays  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Employees  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  in  and  around 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  attended  a  "  Safety  First"  meeting  on  April  23. 
Addresses  were  made  by  M  A.  Dow,  general  safety  agent  of 
the  New  York  i  tntral  Lines;  F.  II.  Wilson,  assistant  general 
superintendent:  Frank  V  Whiting,  general  claims  attorney; 
D.  R  MacBain.  superintendent  of  motive  power;  F.  B.  Cook, 
superintendent,  and  several  employees 

Governor  Cruce.  of  Oklahoma,  has  signed  a  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature,  authorising  the  state  corporation  commission  to  ti.< 
new  passenger  rates     An  article  in  the  state  constitution  orig- 


inally lixed  the  passenger  rate  at  two  cents  per  mile.  Since  the 
two  cents  a  mile  rate  has  been  enjoined,  in  the  case  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  said  the  commission  proposes 
to  fix  the  rate  at  2\i  cents.  A  bill  fixing  the  rate  at  2'4  cents 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Press  despatches  of  April  30  report  that  in  the  states  of 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  the  rebels  who  are  fighting  the  gov- 
ernment have  taken  complete  control  of  the  railroads,  and  are 
running  trains  to  suit  themselves,  collecting  revenue  and  using 
it  to  support  their  rebellion.  The  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
between  Nogalcs  and  Guaymas.  265  miles,  and  between  Guaymas 
and  Ouliacan.  332  miles,  arc  said  to  have  been  thus  confiscated. 
Officers  of  the  road  have  been  ousted  and  the  repair  of  tracks  is 
neglected. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature has  presented  a  favorable  report  on  a  bill  providing  that 
no  person  shall  be  employed  as  conductor  on  any  railroad  in 
the  state  unless  he  has  been  engaged  in  train  work  18  months; 
and  tliat  no  one  shall  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  engineman 
unless  he  has  been  employed  as  fireman  for  18  months  (on  some 
road)  or  on  the  same  road  for  three  months  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  a  circular  call- 
ing attention  to  the  oppressive  character  of  the  proposed  law. 
In  the  preamble  it  is  described  as  an  act  to  promote  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public,  but  its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  make 
difficult  or  impossible  the  operation  of  a  railroad,  in  case  of  a 
strike  of  trainmen,  except  by  making  terms  with  the  strikers. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis.  the  most  prominent  lawyer  for  the  critics 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  road,  is  the  subject 
of  an  advertisement,  tilling  a  half  page  or  more,  which  Presi- 
dent Charles  S.  Mellen  has  published  in  the  Boston  newspapers. 
Mr.  Meilen  quotes  records  to  show  that  in  1892  Mr.  Brandeis 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Warren  &  Brandeis,  who  prr  sc- 
cuted  a  suit  in  court  against  the  New  York  &  New  Engh.nd 
Railroad  to  restrain  the  dirt  dors  from  declaring  a  dividend, 
which  suit  was  abandoned  after  the  price  of  the  railroad  c  mi- 
j/any's  stock  had  been  forced  down  in  the  market.  The  railroad 
company  averred  that  the  prosecution  was  inspired  by  Austin 
Corbm  and  was  malicious,  and  this  averment  seems  not 
have  been  challenged.  Mr.  Mellen  was  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  &  New  England  at  that  time. 

Norfolk  A  Western  Valuation. 

Vice-President  N.  D.  Maher.  of  the  Norfolk  &  Wcscrn, 
announces  that  Charles  S,  Churchill,  chief  engineer;  \V,  S. 
Battle.  Jr.,  general  claim  agent  and  J.  M.  Rodgers,  statis- 
tician, have  been  assigned  to  special  duty  as  a  Valuation 
Coirmittcc  (or  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  of  valuation  of 
the  company"*  property  in  accordance  with  the  new  federal 
law.  and  afterwards  carrying  on  the  work.  The  work  of  tbis 
committee,  says  Mr.  Maher,  is  a  stupendous  task  and  will 
require  a  long  period;  therefore  the  regular  duties  of  the 
oflicers  named  will  be  taken  up  by  Joseph  E.  Crawford,  acting 
chief  engineer.  J.  B.  Baskerville,  acting  claim  agent  and  W. 
B  Moss,  acting  statistician,  whose  appointments  take  effect 
May  I. 

Trespassers  on  the  New  Haven. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  tor  years 
has  been  attempting  to  abate  the  trespassing  evil,  is  making  re- 
newed efforts  to  decrease  accidents  of  tins  character  The 
company  is  asking  the  active  co-operation  of  the  cities  and 
towns  along  its  lines,  and  an  order  has  just  been  placed  for 
10.011}  additional  warning  signs  to  be  posted  on  the  highways. 
School  superintendents  are  being  requested  to  Caution  their 
pupils  of  the  dangers  of  playing  around  the  tracks.  For  many 
years  the  efforts  of  the  company's  officers  have  been  centered 
upon  the  magistrates  and  prosecuting  oflicers  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  but.  as  elsewhere,  tbe  magistrates  are  loath  to  prosecute 
this  class  of  offenders.  On  the  New  Haven  the  records  show 
that  the  company  is  troubled  with  an  extremely  small  number 
of  tramps.  The  most  difficult  problem  is  lhat  of  the  small 
boy  or  young  man  who  for  one  reason  or  another  "jumps'"  a 
freight  train  or  tries  to  "beat"  his  way  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  road  maintains  a  corps  of  special  agents,  untler  tbe  super- 
vision of  a  competent  officer,  and  the  large  number  of  arrests 
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t!t.-.l  have  been  made,  I  Ik-  company  has  nut  had  the  success 
wished  tor  in  preventing  trespassing  of  this  character.  There 
arc  237  of  thee  special  agents  Inlikc  most  other  roads,  the 
agents  i  f  l.iv  New  Haven  are-  tint  permitted  to  accept  fees  tor 
making  arrests,  and  therefore  are  not  under  the  temptation  of 
bringing  charges  against  people  unjustly. 

Officers  ..t  the  mad  say  that  they  arc  much  annoyed  hy  that 
particular  type  of  trespasser,  the  small  boy  of  reckless  proclivi- 
ties who,  in  riding  on  a  coal  car,  throws  pieces  ..f  coal 
at  signals  A  little  severity  may  be  the  means  of  preventing 
that  hoy  and  perhaps  other  boys  from  being  seriously  injured 
or  even  killed  at  some  later  date,  and  stringent  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  the  most  humane  method  of  dealing  with  the 
i.uestion.  The  trespasser  who  uses  the  rights  of  way  of  the 
tailr....d  m  going  m  or  from  work  represents  every  walk  of 
life  .-.ml  :n  .  client  r.sullmg  in  his  death  is  often  a  serious  loss 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  conviction  of  this  type  when  he  is  arrested.  In 
some  towns  the  railroad  tracks  are  almost  considered  a  public 
highway  and  hundreds  use  them  every  day  to  and  from  busi- 
ness The  company  in  such  places  has  ordered  an  extra  num- 
ber of  signs  to  be  displayed  warning  trespassers  that  they  are 
forbidden  to  use  the  tracks  or  remain  on  the  premises; 
but  these  signs  arc  often  destroyed  or  defaced.  F.ven  fences 
are  useless  in  such  placrs  as  they  arc  torn  down  at  the  first 
opportunity.  <  '.".ses  of  sawing  down  iron  fences  are  not  un- 
familiar. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation's  Earning*. 

The  report  of  the  Cnitrd  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31.  1913,  shows  that  the  total  net  earn- 
ings were  $34,426,801 ,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to 
operation,  including  those  lor  ordinary  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance of  plants,  and  fixed  charges  of  subsidiary  companies. 
This  compares  with  $17,826,973  earned  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1912  and  $23,519,203  in  the  same  quarter  1'>I1.  The 
earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  1913  showed  a  decrease  of 
about  $500,000  from  the  last  quarter  of  1912,  and  were  not 
as  high  as  was  expected.  The  surplus  for  the  quarter  was 
S7,3fit>/00  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $6,292,134  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1912.  and  a  surplus  of  $31,155  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1911.  The  net  earnings  for  the 
n  onths  of  the  first  quarter  of  1913  were  $11,342,533  in  Janu- 
ary, $10,830,051  in  February  and  $12254,217  in  March. 

Barney  «V  Smith  Car  Company  and  the  Recent  Flood*. 

Toe  Harney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
April  21  resumed  operations  after  the  temporary  shutting 
down  of  its  plants  owing  to  the  damage  done  by  the  floods. 
Operations  were  at  a  standstill  for  about  six  days  during 
the  high  water,  but  a  large  force  of  men  has  been  at  work 
continuously  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  cleaning  up 
the  plant  and  putting  it  in  working  order.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  «it  the  bus  for  several 
weeks.  None  of  the  cars  under  construction  at  the  plant  at 
the  time  of  the  flood  wa-.  ruined  and  all  such  cars  will  he 
cleaned,  finished  and  shipped  within  a  short  time.  The  supply 
of  lumber  floated  away,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  and 
lins  since  been  rc-eliinicd  and  re  piled  No  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  n'en,  teams  and  supplies  to  put  the 
plant  in  working  order.  The  nun  were  pud  in  cash,  so  that 
the  trouble  of  cashing  checks  would  be  avoided.  It  is  ex- 
pected th;it  the  plants  will  be  operating  at  full  capacity  in 
a  few  days. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lo**e*  by  Flood*. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  the  restoration  of  its  line 
across  (lie  Miami  river  at  l-awrcnceburg,  IntL.  25  miles  west  of 
t  "incinnati.  and  the  resumption  of  through  trains  over  all  of  the 
company's  lines  The  bridge  at  I-awrcncehurg  was  124(1  ft,  long 
and  820  ft  of  the  steel  structure  was  carried  away.  The  total 
property  loss  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  by  the  floods  of  a  month 
ago  is  now  estimated  at  $3,000,000  About  500  miles  r.f  track 
«:»  1  idly  damaged  and  twelve  important  steel  bridges  were  de- 
sir..ved  -.1  disabled  The  total  length  of  these  bridges  was  about 
I  ooo  ft  and  the  length  of  wooden  trestles  destroyed  was  about 
foi  r  miles.    The  work  of  restoration  carried  on  during  the  past 


nioi-.th  has  engaged  the  services  of  about  8.000  men,  using  IK 
pi.evTrfUrs  and  numerous  steam  shovels  and  other  machines. 
M  nulny  places  work  was  carried  on  both  day  and  night. 


The  Pennsylvania'*  Flood 

President  Samuel  Rca  says  that  the  estimated  cost  >t  tho 
damage  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  \\  est  of  Pittsburgh  caused 
by  the  recent  fljods  will  be  $3.610000  Twenty-four  bridges, 
were  destroyed  and  fifty  were  damaged,  covering  a  total  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track  The  est  of  replacing  and 
repairing  these  bridges  will  be  about  $1,145,000  It  was  neces- 
sary to  build  temporary  trestle  work  equivalent  to  4.28  mile* 
of  track  at  a  cost  of  about  $362,000 

The  length  of  road  requiring  repairs  amounted  to  163.39  miles, 
affecting  218  miles  of  track;  estimated  cost  SI .587,000. 

Adding  the  cost  of  damage  to  stations,  equipment,  telegraph 
lines  and  other  property,  the  total  loss  on  all  Pennsylvania  Lines 
amounts  to  $3,610,000,  as  aliovc  stated,  div  ided  among  the  various 
companies  as  follows: 

Pen: -tytvmii*  Onituey   Jl.<.40,000 

l'm«t>ui|b,  Cincinnati,  ftrraso  &  Si.  linn   I.WW.0MI 

\  tt  <Mm     J4J.0IM 

Grand  Kap.d.  &  Indiana  ,  .'S.O0O 

SJ.MO.flflO 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Rea  says : 

"The  above  items  of  expenditure,  under  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  arc  charged  to  operating  expenses, 
but  not  compulsorily  included  in  the  year  incurred. 

"These  losses  take  no  account  of  the  reduction  in  revenue  for 
March  and  April  due  to  the  very  serious  interruption  of  traffic. 

"The  officers  and  employees  have  done  remarkably  efficient 
work  in  restoring  the  lines  to  service.  Immediately  the  serious- 
ness of  the  storm  damage  was  known,  the  company  placed  all 
its  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  state  authorities  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  area. 

"No  event  in  the  history  of  railroading  in  this  country  has 
shown  more  convincingly  the  necessity  for  the  railroads  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  sufficient  revenue  not  only  to  make  reasonable 
return  on  invested  capital,  but  also  to  have  a  surplus  sufficient 
to  meet  emergency  expenditures  like  these  and  to  improve  the 
properties  in  those  respects  which,  even  if  not  adding  to  gross 
revenue,  make  the  lines  better  adapted  to  withstand  the  ravages, 
of  storm  and  flood  and  the  better  able  to  perforin  their  duties, 
to  the  public  with  efficiency  and  satisfaction." 


Dedication  of  New  Buildings  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  new  Transportation  building  and  the  I. oe. .motive  and  Min- 
ing laboratories  of  the  Cnivcrsity  of  Illinois.  at  I'rbana.  Ill,  arc- 
to  be  dedicated  on  May  8,  9  and  10.  An  extensive  program  of 
addresses  on  various  departments  of  engineering  endeavor  lias 
been  arranged.  The  program  for  Thursday,  following  an  in- 
formal reception,  include  an  address  by  J.  G.  Pangbom,  special 
representative  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  On  Friday  morning 
there  will  be  a  railway  conference  in  the  Transportation  build- 
ing, at  which  the  following  addresses  and  discussions  will  he 
presented  : 

"Modern  Problems  of  the  Steam  Railroad."  1!  A.  Worthing- 
(on,  president  Chicago  &  Alton;  "Modern  Problems  of  the  Elec- 
tric Railway."  W.  B.  McKinley,  president  Illinois  Traction  Sys- 
tem; "Modern  Problems  of  the  Manufacturer;'  Charles  R. 
Moore,  vice-president  Jacobs-Shupcrt  Cinted  States  Firebox 
Company,  and  G.  R.  Henderson,  mechanical  engineer,  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

"The  Changing  Character  of  the  Problems  of  the  Railroad." 
D.  F.  Crawford  president  American  Railwav  Master  Mechanics' 
Association;  Albert  Reirhmanii.  president  Western  Soeiclv  or 
Engineers;  T.  II.  Goodnovv,  president  Western  Railway  Club; 
F.  H.  Clark,  past  president  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 

"Proper  Anus  in  Training  for  Railway  Service."  II   (i.  Met? 
ler  president  Chicago  it  Western  Indiana 

"Vocational  Education  in  Connection  with  Railroad  Work." 
W  1,.  1','itk.  vice-president  Illinois  Central. 

"How  Can  the  Technical  School  Help  in  the  Solution  of  Rail- 
way Problems'"  Robert  Quayle.  general  superintendent  motive 
power  Chicago  &  North  W  estern 

"Research  ns  n  Factor  in  Railwai  Administration,"  Samuel  O, 
I  hinn.  e.'-t-T  R-rHh-ay  .  If  <,'urW.V;  11    E.  t  lint. 'tick,  vtec-presi- 
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dent  and  general  manager  Illinois  Traction  System;  C.  B.  Young, 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad. 

In  the  afternoon  will  be  held  the  formal  dedicatory  exercises 
in  the  University  auditorium.  A  congratulatory  address  will  be 
delivered  by  President  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
The  program  also  includes  a  mining  conference  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  including  addresses  by  a  number  of  men  prominent  in 
this  industry,  and  addresses  will  be  given  by  the  governor  of 
the  state,  and  officers  nf  the  university.  On  Friday  afternoon 
there  will  be  an  inspection  of  the  Transportation  building,  the 
Locomotive  laboratory  anil  the  Mining  laboratory. 

Increat«»  In  Firemen'*  Pay. 

The  award  of  the  arbitrators  on  the  wages  of  the  firemen  of 
the  eastern  railroads  as  given  out  last  week,  resulted,  on  one  of 
the  larger  roads,  in  changes  of  from  5  cents  to  55  cents  per  100 
miles  in  the  pay  of  ruad  firemen,  as  shown  in  the  following 


,  (approximately  600  men)  who  formerly 
received  $240.  $2.45,  $2.50  per  100  miles  will  now  receive  $2.45, 
$2.50.  $260,  $2.70,  S2.R5  per  100  miles.  In  other  words  the  in- 
creases range  from  5  cents  to  35  cents  per  100  miles,  the  average 
being  23'/,  cents  per  100  miles. 

"Freight  firemen  (approximately  1,000  men)  who  formerly  re- 
vived $2.70.  $2  85.  $2  95  and  $3  per  100  miles  will  now  receive 
$3  $3.10,  $3.20  and  $3  30  per  100  miles  in  through  freight  service, 
and  $3,  $3.15,  $3.25  and  $3.35  and  $3.45  in  local  freight  service. 
In  other  words  the  increases  range  from  5  cents  to  55  cents  per 
100  miles,  the  average  being  33  cents  per  100  miles.  This  does 
not  inclmle  firemen  on  Mallet  cngim-s  who  have  been  receiving 
$3.20  and  under  the  award  will  receive  $4.  an  increase  of  «0  cents 
per  100  miles. 

"Switch  firemen  (approximately  600  men)  who  formerly  re- 
ceived $2.35  and  $2.50  per  day  of  10  hours,  will  now  receive  $2.50 
and  $2.60  per  day  of  10  hour-..  Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
switch  firemen  will  get  no  increase  under  the  award;  64  per  cent, 
will  get  increases  of  1  cent  an  hour  and  14  per  cent,  will  get  in- 
creases of  VA  cents  per  hour 

"Miscellaneous  service,  such  as  pusher  and  helper  and  work 
train  service,  bv  reason  of  the  application  of  through  freight 
rates  to  this  service,  receive  increases  somewhat  larger  than  the 
increases  accorded  the  employees  in  other  grades  of  service.  The 
number  of  firemen  performing  this  character  of  work  is  ap- 
proximately 125.  The  increase*  in  pusher  service  range  from  25 
cents  to  95  cents  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  in  work  train  service 
from  15  cents  to  HO  cents  per  day  of  10  hours." 

Report  of  Legialative  Committee  on  Pere  Marquette. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Michigan  legislature,  which  has 
been  investigating  the  management  and  affairs  of  the  Fere 
Marquette,  submitted  its  final  report  on  April  24.  The  com- 
mittee expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Hat  two-ccnts-a-mile  pas- 
senger rate  is  too  low  for  branch  lines,  and  also  that  the 
freight  rates  are  inadequate.  A  readjustment  of  the  rates  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  recommended.  I  he 
committee  believes  that  "the  present  management  under  the 
receivership  is  capable  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  improve  the 
service,  and  should  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate whether  the  road  can  be  made  to  earn  its  fixed 
charges  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  a  reorganization  must  be  had 
on  a  basis  that  will  be  assigned."  The  committee  finds  that 
there  has  been  mismanagement  of  the  property  under  former 
administrations,  and  says  it  has  not  had  time  to  demonstrate 
what  is  needed  to  make  the  Fere  Marquette  the  railroad  the 
state  requires,  but  is  inclined  to  believe  the  receivership  will 
afford  opportunity  to  find  out  just  what  the  property  can  be 
made  to  do. 

With  reference  to  "watered  bonds."  which  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  inquiry,  the  report  said : 

"Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  money  represented  by 
the  funded  debt  of  approximately  $70,000,000  has  been  paid  into 
the  Fere  Marquette  corporation;  that  all  the  bonds  are  honest; 
that  none  of  them  is  watered,  and  that  the  persons  owning  them 
have  honest  claims  against  the  Pere  Marquette  on  account  of 
said  bonds." 


B.  &  O.  Club. 

The  B.  &  O.  Club  was  organized  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.. 
June  17,  1912,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  Daily  edition  of  Hie 
Kaihray  Age  Gazelle  of  June  18,  page  1459,  to  promote  friend- 
ship between  the  persons  now  or  heretofore  employed  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  organization  committee,  S.  M. 
Dolau,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
chairman,  will  be  prepared  to  submit  for  ratification  the  con- 
stitution and  by  laws  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  time  of  the  conventions 
of  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  associations  next  June.  Charles  L. 
Sullivan,  Cow les  MacDow ell  F.ngineering  Company,  Chicago, 
is  secretary.   

Railway  Development  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Development  Association 
will  be  held  on  May  6  and  7,  at  the  Tulane  hotel,  Nashville, 
Tcnn.  The  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  to  the 
industrial,  immigration,  and  agricultural  departments  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  program  will  include  discussions  on  the  following 
subjects:  Efficiency  of  Centralized  Power  Plants;  Agricultural 
Development;  Reclamation  of  Wet  Lands  by  Drainage,  and 
Immigration  Matters.  William  Nicholson,  industrial  agent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  is  secretary. 


American  Railway  Aaaociation. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  United  Engineering  Society  building,  25  West 
Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  May  21. 

Reports  will  be  presented  by  the  committees  as  usual,  including 
one  from  the  joint  committee  on  automatic  train  stops;  trans- 
portation of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles;  the  com- 
mittee on  electrical  working  and  the  committee  on 
A  second  vice-president  is  to  be  elected. 


Railway  Business  Association. 

The  Railway  Business  Association  has  moved  its  offices 
from  2  Rector  street  to  suite  739,  30  Church  street,  New 
York.   

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 
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53  Slate  St..  Boston,  Mas*.  Con- 
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Am  Bbakk  Association.    F.  M.  Nelln 
vrnlion.  May  69,  It  .Loilll.  Mo, 

Vmebican   Association  or  Demibbage  Oinctu. — A.  G-  TholMoa.  Bon- 
ton,  Mass.    Convention,  May  20,  Chicago. 

Amebic**  Association  or  Cenekal  Passbnc.eb  and  Ticket  Agents. — W.  C 
Hope.  New  York. 

Anna  n  Association  or  Kbeigiit  Agents.  -R,  O.  Wells.  East  Si.  Louis. 

III.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Allium   Association  >'•    R.»ii-ao»D  Si/pebisteniisnts. — E.  It. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Jd  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
Amebic*.*  Kiectbic  Railway  Association. —  it.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 

St..  New  York. 

Amlbica.*    Electbic    Railway    M an c rAm*iM*    Assoc — George  Kcegan, 

165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  F.lec.  Ry.  Aacoc. 
Aura:,  iv  Railway  Association— VV.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  Si..  New  York. 

Ne»t  meeting.  May  21,  New  York. 
Amebic**  Railway,  Bbidce  and  Bciiding  Assoc  iatioh.— C.  A.  I.ichly,  C.  & 

N.  W  .  Chicago.     Convention.  October  21  24.  1913.  Montreal. 
Amebkan    Railw  ay    E  n  g  i  *  ebb i  n  g    Association. — E.    II.    Kritch.    900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Amebican   Railway  Masteb  Mechanic*'  Association.     r    \V,   Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago.    Convention.  June  1 1 -1  J,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
Amebic*.*  Railway  Tool  I-',, semen's  Association. — A,  R   l>avis,  Central  of 

Georgia.  Macon,  Ga. 
Amebic**  Society  eob  Testing  Materials — Prof.  E.  Marburg.  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  annual.  June.  191  J. 
Amcbican  Society  or  Civil  Enc.inkebs     C.  VV.  Hum,  220  \V.  STtli  St., 

New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  excc|.t  June  and  August,  New  York. 
A mfb i r A n   Society  of   F.ncinejjbinc  Co umcjom.— J.   K.   Wenlingei.  II 

Broadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  Vnr 
Amebic**  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineebs. -  Calvin  W,  RUr, 
J"lh  St.,  New  York. 


W. 


Am eb j tan  WOtaj  PmaiVMI'  Aeick-iatiosc. — F.  J.  Angier,  B.  &  O.,  Balti- 
more, Md,    Neat  convention,  January  20  22,  1914.  New  Orleans,  La. 
AssnciAiiow  or  Ambbican  Railway  Accoi  ntiuc.  Omrraa.-C.  Phillip*, 
MJ  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  2S.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  T. 

Association  or  Railway  Cisim  Agents —J.  R.  McShfrry.  (  .  &  F.,  L,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May.  1013.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Association  or  Railway  Electbical  Engineus. — Jo*  A  Andrein  eiti.  C.  & 
N.  W.  Rv..  Chicago.  Semiannual  meeting.  June.  1'Jl.t,  Atlantic 
City.  K.   I  ;  annual  convention,  October  IS  24,  Chicago. 

Association  or  Raiisvay  Tr4.*.,»ArH  SirEBiNTENnE*!'  P  VV  DrIW,  112 
West  Adams  St..  Chicago;  annual,  May  20.  1912.  St   Loois.  Mo. 

Association  or  TaAMsroatATiciK  and  Cab  Accointinc.  Omrra*. — ft.  P. 
Conard,  7S  Church  St..  New  York. 

Association  or  Wat**.  Link  AccovHTMa  Omen*.-  W.  R  Evans.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Annual  meeting.  Octeher  f».  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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and  BriuoiM,  St  rrtv  Men's  Association. — H.  A.  Ne»l 
Lhxon    Crucible   Co..   Jersey   City,   N.   J.     Meeting  with 
Railway  Bridge  ar  d  Building  Association. 
Caxadian    Railway   CLM. — James  i'owrll.   lirand  Trunk  Ky., 
(lue_:  _'d  Tue»<Luy  in  month,  except  June.  July  ami  Aug., 
Caxadian  Society  or  Civil  F.ngikxeba. — Clement  II.  McLcod, 

Chester  St.,  Montreal,  (Joe-;  Thursday.  Montreal. 
Cab  Fobehfs's  Association  oi   Chicago. — Aaron  Kline.  K41  North 

Court.  (  hicago.  -d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
CumU  Ram  way  Clue. — II.  D.  Voughl,  9i  I.iUrtv  St..  New  York:  Jd 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  Jd  Fri.  in  Match,  May,  Sept.,  Nov,.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  F-xcineebs'  Soli  art*  or  St.  Pail— I..  S.  l'..mrr.»y,  Kid  Slate  Capitol 
building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  H  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  St.  I'aul. 
Enoinkee*'  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — K.  R.  l>asher.  Box  704,  Hamsburg, 

Pa.;  1  si  Monday  after  Jd  Saturday.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
F.ngixeee*  S.KIETY  or  We«tebn  Pennsylvania.  -V..  K.  Miles.  Oliver  build- 
ing. Pittsburgh;  1st  and  Jd  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
FitioHt  Ciaisi   Association.— Warren   P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Next 

convention,  June  IK,  Blurt  Point.  N.  Y, 
(.INISAL  Si  rEsisiEsiitNis'  Association  or  Chicago.- K.  S.   Roller,  226 

VV.    \dams  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  .Id  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
I ntebn at ios'al  RaiLWAY  Concxess. — hxecutive  Committee,  II,  rue  de  I.ou. 

vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915.  Bcrhn 
Inteexatioxal  Railway  Kiel  Association.— C.  C.  Hall.  922  McCormtck 

building,  Chicago     Annual  meeting.  May  21-24.  Chicago. 
Intebsationai.   Railway   C.exebai.    H.i»oh»'i   Association.— Wit.  Hall, 

CV  W<",t   "",*d*Jy'  Wiraml>  Mino-    Ncxt  ">nv'n"on.  J<"»  '5 
lNTE.XAtir.Kai  Rail.-ad  Mum  Blacksmiths'  Association.-A.  L. Wood 

wonh,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  1*.  K.chmond.  \a. 
Maintenance  or  Way  S   Mssirs  Paixtess'  Association  of   hie  I  niter 

States  and  Canada.-W.  ii.  Wilson    Lehigh  Valley.  Kastoii  Pa. 
Masteb  Hot i.tt  Maxess'  Association— Harry  O.  Nought.  93  Liberty  St., 

New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  I'iU,  Chicago. 
Msstlb  (  as  BriiMuV  Assoc iation. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 

Chicago.    Convention,  June  16  IS.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Masts.  Cae  and  Locomotive  Paintess'  Assoc.  or  l\  S.  axp  Canada.— 
A.  P.  Oane,  B.  &  M  ,  Reading.  Mass.    Annual  me.  ting.  September 
9-12,  Ottawa.  Can.  ,   _  _ 

National  Railw  ay  ArrLlANCE  Assoc.-  Bruce  V.  Crandall.  j.W   So,  Dear- 

ltf.ru  St..  Chicago.    Meeting*  with  Am.  Ry.  F.ng.  Assoc. 
New  F.SUASS  Raiiboad  Clue.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July.  Aug.  and  Sept.. 

New  Vc«e*  fcutJOaB  Ct  v..— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberly  St..  New  York;  Jd 

Friday  tn  moirlh.  except  June.  July  and  August.  New  York. 
Nostiiesx  Raii  boad  Ct  t  »,-C.  t  Kennedy,  C.  M.  *  St.  P..  Ihiluth,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday,  Ihiluth.  . 
Peobia  Association  or  Raiieoad  OrncExs.— M.  W.  Rutclif.nd.  Union  Sla- 
lom, Peoria,  111.;  2d  Thursday. 
Kaiixo.d  Club  or  Kansas  City.— C.  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St..  Kansas 

Cllv    Mo.;  3d  Fllday  in  month.  Kansas  City. 
Ran  w  ay    Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxam,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.     Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December.  1913.  New  Yoik. 
Railway  Cub  or  Pittieccm.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Prnna.  R.  R..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway    F.lec-ieical    St  rrLY    MsxrrACTt'EE.S     Assoc  —J.    Scrihner,  1021 

Monadnock  Block.  Chicago.     Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry. 
Railway  1 «  a eoen t x i*  Association.  -J.  S.  Butterheld,  Lee's 

Nest  meeting,  August  12-15.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ran  way  IrEVELoeaiENT  Association. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City  Southern. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  ,       „  , 

Railw  sy  Sioxai  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem.  Pa  Mectrngs, 
Wednesdav  and  Thurvday,  June  11-12,  New  York;  convention,  Octo- 
ber 14.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railway  Stoseeeeeess'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention,  May  19  21  Chicago.. 
Kail  w»t  StirrLT  MaNiracfi  aras'  Assoc.— J.  1).  Conway.  213$  Oliver  bldg. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Raiiwsy  Tel.  ano  Tel.  ArriiANcg  Assoc.  -W.  E.  llarkne-.*.  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  York.     Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Telrg  Sups. 
Richmond  Rsii-boap  f  li  e.— F.  O    Rol«n«on.  Richmond.  Va.;  2d  Monday 
except  June.  July  and  August. 

'  a  no  Maintenance  or  v\  ay  Association. — L.  C.  Ry 
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LI 2,  1"1  J.  Chicago, 
ion   Station,   St.  Louis. 


N.  W.,  Sterling.  III.  Convention.  S 
St.  I.ovis  Railway  Cue.— B.  W.  Frau< 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  mouth,  except  June,  Julv  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis 
SioN.sL  ArniAME  Association.-  F.  W.  Kdmondv.  3BAS  Park  Ave..  New 
York     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  signal  Association. 
Society  or  Ran  way  Financial  OrrtcEss— C  Nj.iuist,  la  Salle  St.  Station. 

iiEENCa\s's(..-MrinN  or  Ca»  Sebvice  Omtui.- E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  * 


W.  P.  Ry..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Soltiieen  ft  Sou  T II  w  EST  ten   RAILWAY   Cl  Is.     A.   I.   Merrill,  (.rant  bldg. 

Atlanta.  (Ja.;  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  Ma.rl,.  May.  July.  Sept.  Nov..  Atl.iita. 
T..tnw  TaANsrOETAT  ion  Cli  ..— J_.  G.  Macomber.  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 

Tsscg 


1st  Saturday.  TjU_ 
ScrrLY  Ass-kiation.— W.  C.  Kidd.  Ranispo  Iron  Works.  Hillsburn. 
N.  Y.    Meeting  with  Roadma-iters'  and  Maintenaiue  of  Way  Asso- 

Tavrric  Cu  e  or  Ciucato — C.uy  S.   McCabe.  la  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 

meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 
Ts.rric  Cl  ri  or  New   Yo«g.— C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  Wk; 
last  Tuesday. in  month,  except  June,  July^arid  Atii 


Tsarric  Clue  or  Pittsb.-bc.ii. — 

ings  monthly^  Pittsburgh. 
Tssrric  Club  or  St.  I  ons— A.  r, 


Erie,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  meet- 


.  VeTSeo.  Mercantile  Library  building. 
Si.  lj>uis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
('c!ob*»*f  to  M  it  v 

Tssin  I)E«rATCtiEEs'  'ASSOCIATION  or  Ameeica — J.  F.  Mackie,  "(142  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17.  I  os  Angeles.  Cal. 
Tbanspoetation  Cu  e  or  Bufealo.-J.  M.  Sells.  Buffalo;  fust  Saturday 


-W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  ft  M    S  .  Detroit, 


Cm 

after  first  Wednesday. 

TEASSrOBTATION  Ct.fE  OE  HeTEOIT.- 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
Tbavexinc  Encineies-  Association     V\ .  O.  Thompson.  V  \.  C.  k  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y     Arnnal  meeting.  August,  1913.  Chicago. 
I'tah  Society  or  Enoineees. — R    R.  Ketchum,  I'niversity  of  Utah,  Salt 

Lake  City,  LTtah;  3d  Frnlay  of  each  month,  except  July  and  Augu*t. 
Westein  CsNani  Raiiway  Cu  e— W.  II.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win 

nipeg.  Man.;  2d  Monday,  exrept  June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg 
Westebn  Railway  Clui.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  exrepl  June.  July  and  August. 
Wr«TrEEi  Society  nr  Encineees— J.  II.  Warder.  1735  Monadnock  block, 

Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month, 


ffiraffir  News. 


Most  of  the  ports  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  are  reported 
as  congested  with  coal,  large  shipments  having  been  made  from 
the  mines  while  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  unable  to  go  out  be- 
cause of  ice  in  parts  of  the  lakes. 

The  Texas  railways  have  issued  Texas  joint  passenger  tariff 
No.  1  quoting  one-way  fares  between  all  points  in  the  state, 
taking  effect  on  May  1.  The  tariff  represents  two  years  of  w  >rk 
and  contains  379  pages  and  approximately  20,000  rates.  The 
cost  of  compilation  of  the  tariff  is  estimated  at  $18,000. 

"A  legislative  commission"  in  North  Carolina  has  requested 
the  railways  of  the  state  to  reduce  freight  rates  generally  25  per 
cent-  The  commission  conferred  with  officers  of  the  railway* 
at  Kaleixh  last  week  and  the  railways  made  a  tentative  offer  to 
reduce  rates  live  per  cent.,  but  this  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to 
the  representatives  of  the  law  makers.  They  have  asked  the 
railways  to  reply  at  once  to  the  25  per  cent,  proposition. 

The  grand  jury  in  the  L'nitcd  States  court  in  New  York  City 
if  investigatinL;  charRes  of  extensive  fraud  in  the  collection  of 
damage  claims  from  railroads  for  alleged  losses  of  eggs.  The 
frauds,  according  lo  the  reports,  have  been  prosecuted  by  con- 
signees in  collusion  with  inspectors  who  have  reported  eggs  as 
broken  when  they  were  whole.  The  reports  say  that  one  rail- 
road has  paid  out  $80,000  on  these  claims  during  the  past  year, 
over  and  above  its  freight  receipts  on  eggs. 

At  Washington  last  week  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion heard  the  complaint  of  the  "National  Baggage  Committee." 
claiming  that  excess  baggage  rates  throughout  the  country'  are 
unreasonably  high.  On  the  baggage  of  a  passenger  over  and 
above  150  lbs .  a  charge  of  per  cent,  of  the  first-class  i-.ns- 
scngcr  fare  is  made.  This  extra  baggage  rate  was  increased 
about  four  years  ago  from  12' ,  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  fare. 
The  complainant  asks  to  have  the  old  rate  restored. 

Officers  of  the  railroads  in  Official  Classification  territory  are 
discussing  the  propriety  of  laying  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  new  freight  tariffs,  making  general  increases 
of  about  5  per  cent,  over  present  rates;  and  the  presidents  of  the 
principal  companies  are  said  to  have  had  conferences  on  the 
subject:  but  the  publication  of  items  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
for  which  no  railroad  officer  will  formally  vouch,  is  the  only 
tangible  news  thus  far  made  public.  Mr.  Rca  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  are  spoken 
of  as  leaders  in  the  movement,  but  neither  of  them  has  made  any 
definite  statement. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  on  April  27,  put  in  service  a  new 
passenger  train  between  Dutnth  and  Staples,  Minn.,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Duluth  a  direct  connection  with  the  North 
Coast  Limited  the  fast  train  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  train 
will  carry  observation  and  dining  cars,  and  will  leave  Duluth 
at  10  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Staples  in  time  to  connect  with  the 
North  Coast  Limited.  Returning  the  train  will  leave  Staples 
at  7:05  p.  m..  arriving  at  Duluth  at  11:45  p  m.  The  Duluth 
commercial  interests  have  hcen  agitating  for  better  connection* 
with  the  through  trains  from  the  Twin  Cities  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  new  train  represent*  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  to  meet  this  demand. 


h,  esccf*  July  and  August,  Chicago. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  141-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  by  groups  from  January  3,  1912,  to  April 
15.  1913,  says: 

The  total  surplus  on  April  15  was  70.715  cars;  on  April  1, 
68,792  cars;  and  on  April  11.  1912,  94.943.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  period;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  surplus  of 
1,923  cars,  of  which  1,636  is  in  coal.  tVO  in  miscellaneous,  and 
a  decrease  of  299  in  box  and  104  in  flat  car  surplus.  The  in- 
crease in  coal  car  surplus  is  in  groups  2  (New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsylvania).  3  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania),  and  7  (Montana, 
Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas).    The  increase  in 
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cellaneous  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (New  England  lines),  2 
<as  above),  4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  7  (as  above),  and 
II  (Canadian  lines).  The  decrease  in  box  car  surplus  is  in  all 
groups  except  2,  4,  7  and  11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  flat 
car  surplus  is  in  all  groups  except  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Ceorgta  and  Florida),  6  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota).  8  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 


shortage  is  in  groups  1,  3,  4,  7,  8  (as  above).  The  increase  in 
flat  car  shortage  is  in  groups  3.  4.  6,  8  (as  above),  10  (Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona),  and 
11  (as  above).  The  increase  in  coal  car  shortage  is  in  groups 
1,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  10  (as  above).  The  increase  in  miscellaneous 
car  shortage  is  in  groups  1,  4,  8  and  10  (as  above). 
Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  a  decrease  in 


C.ia  Sririiiu  and  Shostagss. 


Date. 

Croup        April  15,  1913. 


2  — 

J.— 

4.  — 

5.  — 
6 — 

7.  — 

8.  — 
9  — 

10.  — 

11.  — 


15.  1913. 
15,  191). 
15.  1913. 
15.  1913. 
15.  1913. 
15.  1913. 
15,  1913. 
IS.  1913. 
15,  1913. 
15.  1913. 


-  SUTMUMk- 

Coal. 

 \ 

f 

Shortage*  

Coal, 

 s 

No.  or 

gondola 

Other 

gondola 

Other 

roads. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper. 

kind*. 

Total. 

Box. 

Flat. 

and  hopper. 

kind*. 

Total. 

1 

558 

501 

167 

165 

1,391 

98 

33 

39 

1 

171 

35 

690 

59 

3.221 

1,538 

7,516 

138 

0 

150 

0 

288 

34 

503 

376 

S.8S6 

1.460 

8,195 

1.670 

288 

434 

268 

2,660 

10 

5. 64* 

23 

776 

1.072 

7,519 

1.321 

485 

1,069 

275 

3,150 

27 

106 

25 

132 

477 

740 

853 

372 

195 

27 

1,447 

31 

3.312 

305 

2.211 

3.512 

9.340 

339 

233 

71 

6 

649 

6 

2,229 

155 

1.965 

1,185 

5.534 

45 

0 

5 

0 

SO 

IK 

1,320 

441 

2.056 

2.580 

6.397 

328 

21 

168 

793 

1,310 

ii 

1.SS6 

452 

613 

1.515 

4.136 

0 

1 

33 

9 

43 

25 

S.953 

I.4J1 

2.721 

8.0X7 

18.192 

6 

38 

21 

305 

390 

7 

S61 

199 

127 

568 

1.755 

2.3S3 

474 

11 

191 

3,059 

216 

22,7*4 

3.967 

21.845 

22.159 

70.715 

7.1B1 

1.965 

2.196 

i^aTs 

13,217 

Total    216 

•Group  1  is  compose d  of  New  Engtand  lines;  Group  2 — New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  linen;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lines;  Croup  4 — \Vr»i  Viiginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  lines;  Group  5  -Kentucky.  Tennessee. 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin  ji.'I  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana.  Wyoming.  Nebraska,  North 
Oak ota  and  South  Dakota  Tines;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  lines;  Group  9— Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  lines; 
Croup  10 — Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho.  California,  Nevada  and  Ariaona  lines;  Group  11 — Canadian  lines. 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1913. 

souri  and  Arkansas),  and  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico). 

The  total  shortage  on  April  15,  1913,  was  13.217  cars;  on 
April  1.  10.804  cars;  and  on  April  11,  1912,  15,554.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total 
shortage  of  2,413  cars,  of  which  131  is  in  box,  738  in  flat.  7% 
in  coal  and  748  in  miscellaneous  cars.    The  increase  in  box  car 


the  total  surplus  of  24,228  cars,  of  which  1,717  is  in  flat,  26.955 
in  coal,  684  in  miscellaneous,  and  an  increase  of  5,128  in  box 
car  surplus.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of  2,337 
cars,  of  which  2,465  is  in  box.  1,474  in  miscellaneous,  and  an 
increase  of  628  in  flat  and  V74  in  coal  car  shortage. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  fig- 
ures by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and 
the  diagram  shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from 
1907  to  1913. 

Summary  of  Revenues  and   Expenses  of  Steam   Roads  in 
February. 

The  Rurcau  of  Railway  Economics'  summary  of  revenues  and 
expenses  and  comments  thereon  for  February  arc  as  follows: 

The  month  of  February  contained  28  days  in  1913,  while  in 
1912  it  had  29  days.  As  a  consequence  all  returns  for  Fcbruarv. 
1913,  shown  in  the  aggregate  and  per  mile  of  line,  other  things 
equal,  would  be  one  twenty-ninth,  or  nearly  four  per  cent,  less 
than  in  February.  1912.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  while 
studying  ihe  February  comparisons  in  this  summary. 

The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this  bulletin 
operate  221.970  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
railway  mileage  in  the  United  States.    Total  operating  revenues 
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for  the  moatb  of  February.  1913,  amounted  to  $225,3/6.930. 
Compared  with  February,  1912,  the  total  operating  revenue* 
show  an  increase  of  $13,686,777.  These  total  operating  revenues 
per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $1,015  in  February,  1913.  and  $964 
in  February,  1912,  an  increase  of  $51,  or  5.3  per  cent.  Freight 
revenue  per  mile  increased  4.7  per  cent,  and  passenger  revenue 
per  mile  5.1  per  cent. 

Operating  expenses  amounted  in  February  to  $167,759,591. 
This  was  $11,764,165  more  than  for  February,  1912.  These 
operating  expenses  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $756  in  Febru- 
ary, 1913,  and  $710  in  February,  1912,  an  increase  of  $45  per  mile, 
or  6.4  per  cent.  All  the  live  primary  operating  expense  accounts 
showed  increases  per  mile  over  1912. 

Net  operating  revenue  amounted  in  February  to  $57,617,339. 
This  was  $1,922,612  more  than  for  February,  1912.  Net  operat- 
ing revenue  per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $260  in  February.  1913. 
and  $254  in  February.  1912,  an  increase  of  $6  per  mile,  or  2.4 
per  cent. 

Taxes  for  the  month  of  February  amounted  to  $10,218,528,  or 
$46  per  mile,  an  increase  of  5.7  per  cent,  over  February.  1912. 


Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous, 
liscal  year  reveals  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  10.2  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile 
of  9.1  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per 
mile  of  12.5  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of 
the  eastern  railways  increased  10,3  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that  of  the  south- 
ern railways  increased  5.9  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  western  rail- 
ways increased  17.1  per  cent. 

When  the  returns  for  the  two  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1913  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1912.  they  show  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  11.1  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile  of 
8.6  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  19.1  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  increased 
16.5  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  district,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year,  increased  23.0  per  cent, 
in  the  southern  district,  and  increased  20.7  per  cent,  in  the  west- 
ern district. 


Total  All  Roads. 
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Monthly  Revenues  and  Expenses  Per  Mile  of  Line  In  1912  and  1913. 


Operating  income  amounted  in  February  to  $212  per  mile  of 
line,  and  in  February,  1912,  to  $20K.  This  wa>  an  increase  oi  $4, 
or  1.8  per  cent.  Operating  income  for  each  mile  of  line  for  each 
day  in  February  averaged  $8  and  for  February.  1912.  $7. 

The  operating  ratio  for  February  was  74.4  per  cent.,  which  is 
comparable  with  74.0  per  cent,  in  January,  1913,  and  73  7  per 
cent,  in  February.  1912. 

The  railways  of  the  eastern  district  show  an  increase,  in  total 
operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with  February, 
1912.  of  6  4  per  cent  ,  the  railways  of  the  southern  district  an 
increase  of  5.9  per  cent  ,  and  the  railways  of  the  western  district 
an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent.  Operating  expends  per  mile  in- 
creased 7.6  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  railwajs.  6.1  per  cent,  on  the 
southern  railways,  and  5.6  per  cent,  on  the  western  railways. 
For  the  eastern  railways  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  increased 
2.6  per  cent.,  for  the  southern  railways  it  increased  5.4  per  cent., 
and  for  the  western  railways  it  increased  1.2  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  taxes  per  mile  was  4  6  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, 7.4  per  cent  in  the  southern  district,  and  6  6  per  cent,  in 
the  western  district.  Operating  income  per  mile  increased  13 
per  cent,  in  the  east.  5.5  per  cent,  in  the  south,  and  09  per  rent, 
in  the  west. 


The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  operating  revenues,  ope- 
rating expenses,  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  for  the 
separate  months  of  the  calendar  year  1912  and  of  the  calendar 
year  1913  to  date.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  oi 
operating  revenues  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 
I'm  Cikt.  or  Total  Orntauxc  Riveni'i*. 

Fiscal  Calendar 
year  ended     year  ended 
February.        June  JO.         Dee.  Jl. 

1913.    1912.  191. \  *  191 K    fn£  '  1911. 

Maintenance  of  <ny  and  Mroeturcs  11.7  10  9  12.7  12.9  12.S  12.7 

Man  itnance  and  eo,ui|>mr,it   |s.n  \T.l  IS4  15.5  16.0  15.7 

I  rafhc  cxpentea   2.2  2.i  1.2  2.2  2  0  2.1 

TramporUtion    J9.B  40.5  J5.V  }S  5  J5.5  J5.4. 

General  e*p*n«.    2.7  2.7  2.5  2.5  2.4  2.S 

Total  operating  rxpenaet   TTi     JMJ    "iTI  7».J  ~t»A 

Car  Location. 

The  table  on  page  100"  which  is  taken  from  Car  Location, 
bulletin  No.  5.  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gnes. 
■  summary  of  the  location  of  freight  car  equipment  by  groups 
on  April  1.  together  with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  same 
date. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  16,  certain  tariff:, 
which  proposed  to  cancel  through  joint  class  and  commodity 
rates  from  and  to  stations  located  on  the  Kansas  City  &  Mem- 
phis and  points  located  on  or  reached  via  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  providing  that  combination  rates  apply,  which  would 
result  in  material  advances. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  15  until  Au- 
gust 13,  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  which  contains  schedules  advancing  rates  on  wheat 
and  corn,  in  carloads,  from  Omaha.  Neb.,  and  other  Missouri 
river  points  to  certain  stations  in  Wisconsin,  viz.,  Mann,  Spencer, 
Unity,  Colby  and  Abbottsford. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  13.  certain  sched- 
ules in  supplements  to  Agent  W.  H.  Hosmcr's  tariff,  which  pro- 
posed to  increase  rates  on  building  stone  in  carloads,  seven  cents 
per  100  lbs.  from  Sandstone  and  Banning.  Minn.,  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  other  destinations.  The  present  rate  is  12  cents, 
and  the  proposed  rate  19  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  25  until  August  23, 
the  item  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  F.  A.  Lcland's  tariff,  which 
w  ould  advance  the  rates  on  grain  products  from  22  stations  in 
southern  Illinois,  including  such  points  as  Evansville,  Murphys- 
boro.  Sparta,  Waterloo,  etc.,  to  points  in  Texas.  In 
stances  the  advance  is  7  cents  per  100  lbs. 


Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  west  of  llanley  Falls.  Minn.,  via  Min- 
nesota Transfer  and  the  Chicago,  St  Pant,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  were  not  unreasonable  or  discriminatory.  The  order  of 
suspension  was  vacated.    (26  1.  C.  C,  595.) 

Lake-and-Rall  Class  Rate*  from  Pennsylvania  Point*. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  adzances  in  class  rates 
from  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  A'rttf  i'ork  to  St  Paul,  Minn., 
and  oilier  destinations.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  advances  in  lake-and-rail 
class  rates  from  points  in  trunk-line  territory  to  the  North- 
west through  the  Lake  Superior  ports  had  not  been  justified. 
The  carriers  were  ordered  to  cancel  the  suspended  tariffs.  The 
contention  of  the  carriers  that  they  are  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  proof  because  the  proposed  rates,  while  advances  over  those 
now  in  effect,  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the  one  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1910.  was  not  sustained.    (26  I.  C.  C,  669  ) 


Rates  on  Paper  Labels  Reduced. 

Pacific  Creamery  Company  v.  Southern  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

The  defendants  apply  to  the  transportation  of  paper  labels  in 
less  than  carloads  via  rail  and  water  from  New  York  to  Cream- 
cry,  Ariz.,  their  first-class  rate  of  $3  50  per  100  lbs.  The  cm- 
mission  decided  that  this  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  that  for  the 
future  the  rate  on  this  commodity  between  the  points  in  question 
should  not  exceed  the  rate  contemporaneously  maintained  on 


N.Y.,N.J..Oblo,Ind.,  V»„ 

Del.,  Md..  Mich..  W,  V«  . 

New  Eaatern  Weatern  No.  &  So. 

England.  Pa.  Pa.  Carolina. 

Total  Cara  Owned                                 90.247  677.089  282. Sll  196.333 

Home  Cars  on  Home  Koads                    43.078  364.614  92.115  103.960 

Home  Car*  on  Foreign  Rood*                47,16't  312.475  190,396  92,373 

Foreign  Can  on  Home  Road»               55.584  298,252  211.741  103,609 

Total  Can  on  Une                        98.6*2  6«2.8«6  303,856  207, J69 

ExceM  or  Deficiency  .                             8.415  "14.223  21.345  11.236 

Surpliu                                                 1.675  6.299  2.465  7.621 

Shortage                                                    56  1.400  1.724  1.557 

Shop  Cam — 

Home  Car.  in  Home  Shop.                 4.228  30,887  15.578  fi.567 

Foreigr.  Car*  in  Home  Shops               1,233  7.941  6.766  2,275 

Total  Car»  in  Shop*                        5,461  J*,»2* 

Per  Cent,  to  Total  Car*  Owned — 

Home  Car.  on  Home  Roads                 47.73  53.83  32.61  52.9S 

Tola!  Cart  on  l  ine                               106  29  97.90  107.42  105  7  2 

Home  Cars  in  H.>m<-  Shop.                  4.69  4.56  5  51  4  36 

Foreign  Cars  In  Home  Shop*                 1J;2  1-17  2.40  1.16 

Total  Cars  in  Shop.                          5.71  5.7.1  7.01  $  52 

'Denote*  deficiency. 


Ca*  Loia:iox  on  Ami.  1.  1913 
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87.007 


Iowa, 
III., 
Wiv, 
Minn. 
472,073 
290,804 
181. 264 
203,902 


Mont., 
Wto., 
Neb.. 
Dakota*. 
17,036 
4.214 
12,822 
11.820 


Kan*., 
Colo., 
Okla.. 
Mo.,  Ark. 
151.756 
74.496 
77.260 
76.443 


Oregon, 
Idaho, 


Texaa, 

U.. 

New  Nct., 

Mexico.  Cel.,  Ariz. 

33.4S6  130,57" 


164,820  494.711 

•9,594  22,638 

2,409  12,289 

1.58*  1.0*2 


16.034  150.939 

•1,002  "817 

2,784  7,909 

73  270 


12,257 
2,482 


21,551 
5.179 


22,344      10,842      14.739  26,730 


44.61 
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7.03 
1.42 
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1.17 
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651 

1.201 
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The  commisison  has  suspended  from  April  14  until  June  20, 
certain  items  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee Ac  St.  Paul  which  would  cancel  milling-in-transit  privi- 
leges at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a  number  of  other  milling 
points,  applicable  upon  wheat  and  coarse  grain  originating  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  when  the  milled  product  is  destined  to  cer- 
tain stations  in  Wisconsin. 


paper  wrappers  or  printed  wrapping  paper.  Reparation  was 
awarded.    (26  I  C.  C.  578.) 


Freight  Association 


LakeandRall    Rates    from  Central 
Territory. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  class  and 
commodity  rates  from  points  in  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight 
Association  territory  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  other  points 
via  rail  and  lake.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  advances  in  rail-and-lake 
rates  from  central  freight  association  territory  to  the  northwest 
through  the  Lake  Superior  ports  had  not  been  justified.  The 
carriers  were  ordered  to  cancel  the  suspended  tariffs.  (26 
I.  C.  C,  671.) 

Rates  on  Grain  Products  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  grain,  grain  products  and  seed 
between  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  and  other  points,  and  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  other  points  via  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
Line    Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  withdrawal  of  joint  rates  on 
grain,  grain  products  and  seed  from  certain  stations  on  the 


Class  Rates  to  Watertown.  South  Dakota. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  ciass  rates 
by  carriers  from  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  points 
to  ll'alerlown  and  other  stations  in  South  Dakota.  Opinion  by 
Co  in  m  issioncr  Clemen  ts  : 

The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  advance  in  class 
rates  from  Chicago.  Peoria,  St.  Louis  and  points  taking  same 
rates,  to  Watertown  and  other  destinations  in  South  Dakota 
were  not  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory  The  order 
of  suspension  was  vacated.    (26  I.  C.  C.  635. ) 


Furniture  Rates  In  the  Northwest. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspcnsit»<  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  t>>e  transportation  of  furniture  in  carloads  from 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Port  Washington,  li  is.,  and  other  points  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  other  points.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Meyer: 

The  respondents  propose  to  advance  commodity  rates  on  fur- 
niture, including  the  general  mixture  oi  furniture,  church  and 
school  furniture,  and  opera  seats,  and  chairs  and  cribs  in  car- 
loads from  and  to  points  in  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  to  and  from  St.  Paul.  Duluth  and  Winona.  Minn., 
and  points  taking  the  same  rates.  Comparisons  are  made  of 
present  and  proposed  commodity  rates  with  third-class  rates, 
with  rates  on  light  and  bulky  articles  similar  to  furniture,  with 
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furniture  rates  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  com- 
parisons of  the  minimum  revenue  per  car  resulting  under  these 
various  rates  at  their  specific  minimum  carload  weights.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  equipment  required  to  move  fur- 
niture under  commodity  rates  involved,  at  the  comparatively 
high  minimum  of  20,000  lbs.,  is  more  expensive,  and  the  greater 
weight  of  the  loaded  cars  entails  greater  transportation  costs, 
than  under  class  rates  at  the  comparatively  lower  minimum  of 
12,000  lbs.,  hence  the  earnings  per  car  should  be  somewhat  larger 
under  commodity  rates  than  under  class  rates.  A  moderate  ad- 
vance in  the  commodity  rates  may  be  justifiable. 

The  tariffs  disclose  a  number  of  Wisconsin  producing  points, 
from  which  no  advances  are  proposed  corresponding  to  those 
in  question,  thereby  disturbing  the  established  adjustment  be- 
tween producing  points. 

Should  further  investigation  show  that,  under  published  rates. 
St.  Paul  will  be  discriminated  against  through  loss  of  territory 
naturally  tributary  to  it  as  a  distributing  center,  carriers  will  be 
expected  to  remove  the  discrimination. 

Carriers  should  withdraw  suspended  tariffs  and  rile  new  tariffs 
in  harmony  with  this  report  and  with  a  view  of  removing  dis- 
criminations and  inconsistencies  pointed  out     (26  1.  C.  C,  655.) 

Concentration  of  Cotton  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Blytheville, 

Ark. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  the  u-itltdraual  of  rules 
goi-erning  concentration  and  whipping  of  cotton  and  cotton 
/inters  at  Memphis,  Tcnn.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

Certain  large  cotton  dealers  having  erected  a  cotton  compress 
at  Blytheville,  Ark.,  the  respondent  proposes  to  estab'ish  rules 
requiring  compression  at  Blytheville  of  the  cotton  grown  in  an 
important  district  from  which  cotton  has.  moved  to  Memphis 
for  compression.  The  commission  derided  that  if  shipments 
moved  on  original  contract  for  carriage  from  points  of  origin 
to  final  destinations,  and  the  carrier  performed  itself  all  the  com- 
pression  on  its  lines,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  location 
of  its  compresses  at  such  points  as  it  mighi  select  with  a  view 
to  economics  in  transportation  and  conservation  of  equipment. 
Under  similar  conditions  of  shipment  the  situation  would  be 
much  the  same  if  all  the  compression  were  performed  by  com- 
mercial compresses  owned  and  operated  by  those  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  cotton. 

Where  cotton  is  not  shipped  from  point  of  origin  under  a  con- 
tract for  through  shipment  to  final  destination,  but  where  the 
transportation  charges  arc  assessed  to  the  compress  point,  and 
from  the  compress  point  to  final  destination,  and  subsequently 
adjusted  to  the  basis  of  the  through  rate  from  point  of  origin 
to  final  destination,  with  carriers'  right  of  compression  in  tran- 
sit, a  rule  which  requires  compression  at  the  compress  of  one 
who  is  the  owner  of  or  interested  in  cotton  grown  in  that  dis- 
trict and  compressed  at  the  same  point,  is  not  free  from  unjust 
discrimination  or  undue  preference. 

Where  the  rates  provide  carriers'  right  of  compression  in 
transit  the  carrier  pays  for  the  compression,  and  the  one  who 
is  employed  to  perform  the  compression  becomes  the  agent  of 
the  carrier  and  as  such  necessarily  gains  knowledge  as  to  the 
business  and  shipments  of  his  competitors,  probably  in  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the  act. 

The  territory  which  respondent's  suspended  tariff  proposes 
to  make  tributary  to  Blytheville  only  should  be  open  via  re- 
spondent's lines  to  both  Memphis  and  Blytheville. 

The  suspended  tariff  must  be  canceled,  and  new  rules  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commission's  findings  must  be  established 
(26  I.  C.  C,  585.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  lias  issued  an  order 
prescribing  a  distance  scale  of  mi^lii  rates  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  TcNns  Railroad  t'ornmis'sii'ii  has  issued  a  nrw  tarifl  "I 
freight  rates  on  crushed  stone,  sand,  paving  clay  and  analog -.us 
articles.  inv,.|v:nir  reducri. .ns  varying  fi..i«  1(1  t,»  15  per  cent 

Tin-  Louisiana  State  Kai'roart  <  "mmissiw;  has  ordered  that 
all  j»a«sen«cr  cars  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
at  the  end  .if  each  run.  or,  in  the  ease  of  .vttain  «hort  runs, 
ft   least  each  day     The  order  says  thai   "coaches  j„  service 


shall  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  without  disturbing  passengers." 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission.  Second 
district,  acting  in  accordance  with  a  law  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  this  year  has  assumed  authority  over  baggage 
and  transfer  companies.  In  accordance  with  this  law  baggage 
and  transfer  companies  arc  subject  to  regulation  in  regard  to 
rates,  service  and  capitalization,  as  arc  steam  railroads. 

The  Louisiana  State  Railroad  Commission,  at  the  request  of 
the  brotherhoods  of  conductors  and  of  trainmen,  has  modified  its 
order  No.  1517  regulating  flagging.  Flagmen  must  be  examined 
once  a  year,  instead  of  every  six  months;  and  where  a  man 
cannot  read  and  write,  the  examination  need  not  be  in  writing. 
An  employee  must  not  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  flagman 
until  he  has  served  as  brakeman  or  switchman  for  six  months; 
provided  that  on  a  freight  train  he  may  serve  as  both  brake- 
man  and  flagman  if  he  has  had  thirty  days'  experience  as  flag- 
man. 

The  railway  commissioners  of  Canada  have  ordered  the  ex- 
press companies  to  submit  at  once  new  tariffs  reducing  bv  30 
per  cent,  the  rates  on  merchandise  in  the  prairie  and  mountain 
sections  of  the  dominion  The  commission  desires  to  have  the 
new  rate  prepared  so  that  the  tariffs  can  be  published  by  Julv  15 
In  eastern  Canada  the  Commissioners  found  that  the  business 
of  the  Canadian  Express  Company,  which  docs  most  of  the  busi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  Dominion,  had  been  much  less  profit- 
able during  the  past  year  than  prior  to  that  lime.  The  cost  of 
service  has  increased  and  the  compensation  paid  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  has  been  made  larger.  On  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  profits  the  board  will  defer  action  in  relation  to  that 
company. 

COURT  NEWS. 


Unsecured  Creditor*  Givan  New  Rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  five  to 
four,  m  a  suit  against  the  Northern  Pacific,  lays  down  the  rule 
that  stockholders  and  bondholders  in  a  corporation  cannot  defeat 
the  claims  of  unsecured  creditors  by  reorganization  plans,  if  the 
creditor  shows  the  proper  diligence  in  presenting  his  claim. 

The  decision,  by  Justice  Lamar,  is  concurred  in  by  Justices 
McKenna.  Day,  Hughes  and  Pitney,  A  dissenting  opinion  was 
read  by  Justice  Lurton  and  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice  White 
and  Justices  Holmes  and  Van  Devauter.  Justice  Lurton  char- 
acterized the  majority  opinion  as  "alarming." 

The  case  involved  a  claim  of  more  than  25  years'  standing,  in 
which  Joseph  P.  Boyd  was  the  creditor.  The  original  claim  was 
for  $23,075.  but  it  grew  to  $71,000.  with  interest  and  costs. 

The  judgment  now  affirmed  is  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  which  took  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company  under  a  reorganization  plan.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  held  as  the  debtor  on  account  of 
its  acquisition  of  the  Orur  d'Akne  Navigation  Railroad  Com- 
pany, against  which  the  claim  was  made  originally.  The  case 
was  admitted  to  be  a  test  case. 

Two  questions  were  involved  One  was  whether  or  not  Bovd. 
the  creditor,  had  been  diligent  in  prosecuting  his  claim,  and  on 
this  the  court  divided.  The  majority  opinion  held  that  he  had 
been  unusually  diligent,  while  Justice  Lurton,  for  the  minority, 
characterized  his  methods  as  "sluggish."  The  other  question  was 
whether  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  old  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  when  it  was  an  insolvent  concern,  to  the 
reorganized  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  could  defeat  the 
claims  of  unsecured  creditors  if  they  were  non-assenting.  The 
majority  opinion  holds  that  "as  against  the  non-assenting  cred- 
itors such  a  sale  is  void  in  equity  regardless  of  the  motive  with 
which  it  was  made." 

Justice  Lamar  held  that  (he  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
reorganized  company  "was  not  a  moral  fraud,  but  the  decree  by 
which  stockholders  of  \he  ,dd  company  .secured  an  interest  in 
the  new  company  does  not  necessarily  operate  against  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  old  company." 

The  minority  opinion  holds  that  ihe  objects  of  securing  a 
receivership  and  a  sale  and  reorganization  of  a  great  property 
that  ha,  become  insolvent  would  be  defeated  if  the  rule  laid 
'•••"•it  by  the  eo'irt  is  to  be  applied  in  the  future. 

Justice  Lamar  declared  that  "stockholders  cannot  defeat  un- 
secured creditors  by  transferring  property  from  themselves  to 
themselves." 
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iUulnuut  (Biixctr*. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officer*. 

F.  W.  Meyer  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island  and  the  St.  Joseph  Terminal  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  succeeding  S.  G.  Danforth, 
acting  auditor,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

\V.  S.  Battle.  Jr..  general  claim  agent,  and  J.  M.  Rodgcrs. 
statistician  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  at  Roanoke.  Va.,  hav- 
ing been  assigned  to  special  duties  J.  H.  Baskerville  ha*  been 
appointed  acting  general  claim  agent  and  W.  B.  Moss  has 
been  made  acting  statistician.   Sec  an  item  in  General  News. 

Operating  Officers. 

William  Dohcrty  has  resigned  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  and  the  St.  Lou:  , 
Brownsville  &  Mexico  at  Kingsville,  Tex. 

A.  S.  Johnson,  freight  agent  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  A««n- 
ciation  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with 
office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Coaklcy,  deceased. 

D.  F.  Kirkland,  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida  at 
Douglas,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Birming- 
ham division  of  the  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office 
at  Manchester,  succeeding  C.  B.  Wilburn.  resigned. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

W.  L.  Donaldson  has  been  appointed  westbound  agent  of  the 
freight  department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

B.  B.  Hickman  has  been  appointed  freight  agent  of  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Lotiis,  at  St,  LouU,  Mo., 
succeeding  A.  S.  Johnson,  promoted. 

A.  B.  Schmidt  has  resigned  as  general  agent  of  the  passenger 
department  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Chicago  to 
become  traffic  manager  of  Scars.  Roebuck  &  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

A.  J.  Wharf  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Peoria 
&  Pekin  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  111.,  to  succeed  W. 
K  Hmery. 

W.  C.  Stcffa  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car  scrv- 
in  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding 

Ii    M.  Stanton.  resinned 

J.  W.  G.  Brewer,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Mount  Clare,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  district  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
main  line  district,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  I'  CohifF, 
master  mechanic  at  Cumberland,  succeeds  Mr.  Brewer.  T.  R. 
Stewart,  master  mechanic  of  the  Riverside  shops,  Baltimore, 
has  been  transferred  to  Cumberland  in  the  same  capacity, 
succeeding  Mr.  ConifT.  J.  Kirkpalrick,  master  mechanic  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Stewart.  J.  F.  Bowden,  master 
mechanic  at  Garrett,  Ind..  succeeds  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  F.  W. 
Rhuark,  master  mechanic  at  Lorain,  O.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Bowden,  and  J.  A.  Anderson,  general  foreman,  has  been 
promoted  to  master  mechanic  at  Lorain,  succeeding  Mr. 
Rhuark. 

Leon  F.  I.onnbladh,  who  recently  was  appointed  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Parsons,  Kan.,  was  born  December  7.  1877.  at  Boras, 
Sweden.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Boras  Technical  College. 
Sweden,  in  June,  1898,  and  began  railway  work  the  same  month 
as  assistant  engineer  of  the  Boras-I  Icrrljunga  Railroad  in  Sweden. 
From  September,  1898,  to  May,  1N99,  he  was  an  assistant  engineer 
on  various  railroad  surveys  and  locations,  and  from  the  latter 
date  to  September  of  that  year  was  locating  engineer.  He  was 
then  until  April,  1902,  successively  assistant  engineer,  resident 
engineer  and  locating  engineer  on  construction  of  the  Ystad- 
Brosarp  Railroad  in  Sweden.  In  June,  1902,  Mr.  Ia>nnhladh 
liecamc  office  engineer  for  the  Tennessee  Construction  Company, 
and  in  December  of  the  following  year  was  made  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  From  August.  1904. 
to  December.  1905,  he  was  successively  engineer  of  construction 
and  chief  engineer  of  that  road,  whrn  he  left  to  go  to  th.? 


Southern  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  construction.  In 
February,  1907,  he  was  appointed  principal  assistant  engineer  of 
construction  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  and  the 
Beaumont.  Sour  Lake  &  Western.  From  January  1  to  July  1, 
1908,  he  was  in  charge  of  location  work,  and  on  the  latter  date 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Tennessee  Central ;  in  October, 
1912,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  also,  which  positions  he 
held  until  he  resigned  April  1  to  go  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  as  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  as  above  mentioned. 

J.  R.  Grcincr,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Sax)  Pedro.  Loi  Angeles  X  Salt  Lake,  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
ford,  Utah,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 

born  February  15,  1881. 
at  Circlcvillc,  O.  lie  re- 
ceived a  high  school  edu- 
cation at  Delaware.  Ohio, 
and  began  railway  work 
March  1.  1900,  as  an  ap- 
prentice with  the  Cleve- 
land. Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  I.ouis  at  Delaware 
In  April,  1904,  he  went 
to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton A-  Dayton  as  machin- 
ist at  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
^^*y, .  '   and  in  September  of  that 

HW  t.  I    *ear  wa*  transferred  to 

4h^_.  /     Lima,  Ohio,  in  a  similar 

^M%*aW  /  capacity.  From  January, 
1905,  to  December  2S. 
1907,  he  was  employed 
as  machinist  by  the  Mo- 
bile. Jackson  Si  Kansas 
City  at  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Norfolk  &  Western  at 
Ports  m  o  n  t  h,  Ohio ; 
CI t va  land,  C inci n- 
nati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Delaware,  and  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  it  Dayton  at  Lima.  He  was  then  made  round- 
house foreman  of  the  latter  road  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was 
promoted  to  master  mechanic  at  Lima  in  March,  1911,  which 
1"  .sit  inn  he  held  until  the  office  was  abolished  on  January  1 
last.  Mr.  Grcincr  then  became  connected  with  the  National 
Boiler  Washing  Company  at  Chicago,  leaving  that  firm  to  go 
with  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Ijike  as  master 
mechanic,  as  athivc  noted. 


0.  R.  Crelner. 


OBITUARY. 


F-.  B.  Wakeman.  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis 
Union  Railway  from  April,  1895,  to  September,  1904.  died  on 
April  20  at  Hollywood.  Cal. 

John  H.  Wcller,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Dayton  & 
Michigan,  now  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton 
&  Dayton,  died  on  April  22.  at  his  home  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  at  the 
age  of  RJ.  His  death  was  due  to  paralysis  and  to  (he  effects  of 
his  exposure  for  several  days  without  food  or  warmth  during 
the  recent  Hoods  in  southern  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Quackcnbush,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Quincy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  April  19, 
aged  68  years.  Mr.  Quackcnbush  began  railway  work  in  1862 
and.  after  completing  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist  with  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  he  tilled  various  positions  as  foreman 
of  machine  shops  and  master  mechanic  on  various  eastern  roads 
until  1880.  when  he  went  to  the  Wabash.  St.  Louis  &  Pacific 
as  master  mechanic.  From  January,  1887,  to  July,  1889,  be 
was  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Wabash  Western  and  then 
until  December,  1892,  was  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Chicago  AV  Alton.  He  was  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  St.  L>uis.  Cape  Girardeau  &  Ft.  Smith  from  July,  1893,  to 
October,  1899.  when  he  became  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock  of  the  Omaha.  Kansas  City  &  Eastern,  the 
Omaha  tc  St.  Louis  and  the  Kansas  City  &  Northern  Con- 
necting railroads.  Subsequently  he  was  made  master  mechanic  of 
the  Quincy.  Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  successor  to  the  former  roads, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  froin 
active  service  in  February.  1911 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  SoLTiiiKN  Kui.w.vv  is  in  the  market  for  45  locomotives. 

The  St.  I  oris  &  Sax  Fhancuco  is  in  the  market  for  30 
locomotive!. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  40  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  5  switching 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Cape  Giraiuieau  Northern,  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  has 
ordered  2  mogul  locomotives  from  the  American  locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  18  in.  x  24 
in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  54  in.,  and  thi 
total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  113,000  lbs. 

The  Clua  Railroad  has  ordered  14  ten-wheel  freight  loco- 
motives and  I  ten-wheel  passenger  locomotive  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company.  The  freight  locomotives  will  have 
18  in.  x  24  in.  cylinders,  52  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working 
order  will  weigh  129,000  lbs.  The  passenger  locomotive  wili 
be  equipped  with  a  superheater,  will  have  21  in.  x  26  in.  cylin- 
ders. 68  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh 
137,000  lbs 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  W  abash  is  making  inquiries  for  1,000  box  cars.  This 
road  did  not  apply  to  the  courts  for  permission  to  buy  more 
equipment  as  was  recently  mentioned  in  these  columns. 

The  Krie  is  in. the  market  for  1,000  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  1,800  freight 

cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  18  coaches,  6  postal  cars. 
13  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars,  3  dining  cars  and  3  ex- 
press cars  from  the  Pullman  Company.  Of  this  order,  8  coaches. 
3  express  cars  and  3  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars  are  for 
the  Central  of  Georgia. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gactlte 
of  April  18  and  April  25.  as  having  placed  large  orders  for 
freight  cars  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  has  placed 
orders  as  follows :  3.000  box  cars.  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company;  1,000  drop-bottom  special  service  cars,  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company;  2,000  box  cars,  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company ;  and  2.000  box  cars,  Eastern  Car  Company  This  item 
supersede*  the  two  items  above  mentioned. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


General  Conditions  in  Steel— The  volume  of  orders  tVr 
new  business  has  been  extremely  small  during  the  past 
but  the  mills  continue  to  operate  at  almost  full  capacity  and 
specifications  arc  heavy  Prices  are  high  and  consumers  appear 
to  he  holding  "IT  in  expectation  oi  reductions.  The  orders 
placed  by  the  railroads  are  very  small  indeed,  and  the  volume 
of  orders  pending  is  light  A  heavy  increase  in  orders  for 
freight  cars  is  expected  in  the  near  fuliiri-  ti.  manic  the  railroads 
to  handle  the  heavy  fall  trttthc. 


Yarii  I.if.nriM.  \r  Mtii--oi  kNi.  ArsTkxi.iA  Am-.n«  the  im- 
provements which  the  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  Mel- 
bourne suburban  .system  will  introduce,  will  he  the  illumination 
of  the  station  yard's  and  semaphores  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  lighting  of  the  whole  of  the  yards  in  the  suburban  area 
by  current  generated  at  the  railway  department's  own  power  sta- 
tion. At  present  a  number  of  the  stations  are  lighted  with  prim- 
itive kerosene  lamps  The  annual  cost  of  lighting  all  the  stations 
and  yards  -villi  rh.se  lamps  and  with  electric  current  In, light 
from  a  private  source  within  tin-  suburban  radius  is  estimated 
at  $75,000  It  i >  estimated  that  this  sum  will  he  considerable 
reduced  when  the  complete  scheme  of  electric  lighting  is  earned 
out. 


H  B.  Kraut,  of  the  export  department  of  Joseph  T  Rycrson 
&  Son,  Chicago,  will  sail  for  Europe  on  May  6,  in  the  interests 
of  the  company's  foreign  business. 

Francis  T.  West,  northwestern  sales  agent  for  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Manufacturing  Company,  has  removed  his  office 
from  The  Rookery,  to  1547  McCormick  building.  332  South 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago. 

E.  R.  Schocnbcrger,  formerly  connected  with  the  Griffin  Wheel 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  western  rail- 
road department  of  the  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
N'ew  York,  w  ith  olnce  in  Chicago. 

Raymond  J.  O'Brien  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  railway 
engineering  department  of  the  Wcstinghousc  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  accept  a  position 
with  Gibbs  &  Hill,  consulting  engineers. 

The  Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York, 
mentioned  in  the  Kailxivy  Age  Gasetle  of  April  25  as  having 
moved  from  149  Broadway  to  50  Church  street,  has  not  made 
this  change,  but  is  still  located  at  149  Broadway. 

H.  Martin  Gower,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  apprentice  work 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  accepted  a  position  "in  charge  of 
the  railway  department  of  the  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Com- 
pany of  Winnipeg,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

\V.  \V.  Coleman,  who  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  in 
the  estimating  department  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  Swissvale.  Pa-,  with  office  in  New  York,  has  re- 
signed that  position  to  go  to  the  F.dison  Storage  Battery 
Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  sales  engineer. 

C.  Wadsworth  has  established  an  office  at  961-3  Woodward 
avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  manufacturers'  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  manufacturers  of  contractive  machinery 
and  materials  of  construction,  making  more  or  less  of  a  spe- 
cialty of  municipal  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company  has  received  an 
order  for  Sarco  waterproofing  for  nearly  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  of 
surface  on  subways  and  viaducts  on  the  lines  of  the  Kansas 
City  Terminal  Railway  leading  to  the  new  Union  station.  This 
is  in  addition  to  a  previous  order  for  nearly  700,000  sq  ft.  of 
surface  on  the  Union  station. 

J.  Allan  Smith,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
United  States  Light  &  Heating  Company,  New  York,  has  been 
made  president  of  that  company,  succeeding  D.  W.  Pye,  resigned. 
Charles  A.  Starbuck,  vice-president  of  the  same  company,  re- 
signed that  position  to  become  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Frank  P.  Frazier,  a  director  of  the  company,  was  made  a  vice- 
president.  William  P.  Hawlcy,  manager  of  the  New  York  office, 
was  made  a  vice-president,  and  A.  H.  Ackermann,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  was  made  general  manager. 

Willard  Doud  on  April  1  resigned  his  position  as  shop  en- 
gineer of  the  Illinois  Central  to  engage  in  special  work  on 
industrial  engineering  projects  as  consulting  engineer  with 
..trice  at  15  West  Kin/.ie  street.  Chicago  l  or  the  past  11 
years  Mr.  Doud  has  been  engaged  in  railroad  work,  princi- 
pally in  the  design,  construction  and  supervision  of  railroad 
shops  and  power  plants.  In  1902,  after  a  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Kcnciick  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  which  was  engaged  in  railroad  construction  work  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  In  1904  he  resigned  his  position  with  that 
company  to  enter  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  as  machinist  helper,  with  office  at  Pittsburg, 
Kaiv.  later  serving-  as  draftsman  and  chief  draftsman  with 
that  company.  In  1905  he  was  made  draftsman  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  after  two  years,  shop  en- 
gineer. While  with  the  Burlington,  Mr.  Doud  had  general 
supervision  over  the  mechanical  end  of  shop  improvements, 
and  supervised  the  electrification  of  the  West  Burlington, 
and  the  old  Havelock  shops,  and  also  had  charge  of  the 
construction  work  of  the  new  Havelock  shops.  In  February. 
1*.»I1.  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  as  shop  engineer,  which 
portion  he  retained  until  April  1.  as  mentioned  above 
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Carolina  &  Georgia— A  contract  has  been  let  for  building; 
this  line,  and  work  will  be  started  by  May  15.  The  capital 
stock  is  to  be  increased  from  $100,000  to  $2,500,000,  and  a  bond 
issue  of  J2.000.000  has  been  authorized  The  line  between  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S  C,  75  miles,  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished during  1914.  Both  steam  and  electricity  may  be  used  as 
the  motive  power.  G.  E.  Sliand  and  James  U.  Jackson,  Au- 
gusta, may  be  addressed. 

Chamblbsbitrc  &  SmrfEN^BLKO  (Electric). — Bids  are  wanted 
until  May  12,  lor  the  grading,  track  laying  and  ballasting,  also 
for  the  masonry  and  culverts,  from  Red  Bridge  P-rk,  Franklin 
countv,  Pa.,  to  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county.  Pa,  about 
8.4  ni'iles.  T.  M.  Mahon.  president,  and  J.  G.  Schaff,  secretary. 
Chambersburg.    (  April  4,  p  821.) 

Fairmount  &  Veblen.— An  officer  of  this  company,  which  was 
organized  last  year,  writes  that  financial  arrangements  have  been 
made  and  contracts  have  been  let  to  Whittier  &  Brolander.  to 
build  about  46  miles  of  railway  from  Veblen,  in  Marshall  county. 
S.  Dak.,  east,  thence  north  to  Fairmount.  N.  Dak.  There  will 
be  three  trestles  on  the  line,  and  the  grading  involves  handling 
a  total  of  about  500,000  cu.  yds.  The  company  expects  to  de- 
velop a  traffic  in  grain,  lumber,  stock  and  dairy  products. 
J.  Kosholt,  president,  and  J.  S.  Thomas,  chief  engineer,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.    (December  27,  p.  1288.) 

Fallon  Railroad  (Electric).— This  company  has  been  organ- 
ised in  Nevada,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  to  build  from  Fallon, 
Nev.,  northeast  to  Stillwater,  about  15  miles.  A.  R.  Meiriit. 
president,  and  C.  A.  Hascall.  general  manager. 

Interurban  Railways— A  franchise  has  been  granted  this 
company  in  Slidell,  La  Application  will  soon  be  made  for  a 
charter  to  build  a  line  to  connect  New  Orleans,  Slidell  and 
Covington.  Gas-electric  cars  will  be  used  for  the  motive  power. 
J.  Blythe  and  T  S.  Ranlett  arc  interested. 

Kansas  City,  Memco  &  Orient.— Work  on  the  extension 
from  Fort  Stockton,  Tex.,  to  Alpine,  63  miles,  has  been  finished, 
and  this  section  is  now  open  for  husiness. 

Kettle  Valley— According  to  press  reports  bids  will  be 
asked  for  in  about  one  month  to  build  a  section  between  the 
summit  of  the  Hope  mountains  down  the  valley  of  the  Coquc- 
halla  river,  west  to  Hope,  B.  C. 

Lancaster  &  Chester. — An  officer  of  this  company  which 
operates  a  line  from  Chester,  S.  C,  to  Manchester,  29  miles, 
writes  regarding  the  report  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built,  that 
the  company  will  increase  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $500,000, 
and  the  line  may  be  extended. 

Lake  Erie  &  Northern  (Electric).— This  company  has  started 
work  on  the  line  from  Gait.  Ont„  south  via  Brantford  to 
Port  Dover,  and  several  miles  have  been  cleared  between 
Paris  and  Gait,  and  grading  has  been  started  between  Pans  and 
the  Harrisburg  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Work  is  also  to  be 
started  at  once  on  the  section  between  Waterford  and  Simcoc. 
The  company  plans  to  have  all  the  grading  work  finished  by 
November  1,  and  to  have  the  track  laying  completed  between 
Brantford  and  Gait  by  October  15.  The  track  laying  to  Port 
Dover  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  May.  1914.  John  Muir, 
president;  W.  P.  Kellctl.  chief  engineer.  Brantford.  (August 
30.  p.  409  ) 

New  Bri  sswick  Roads— Application  has  been  made  for  a 
charter  in  New  Brunswick  to  build  from  Bristol.  N.  B  ,  east  to 
a  point  on  the  National  Transcontinental  (Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific) at  Juniper  brook.  D-  II.  Lamont,  J.  Mcintosh  and 
R.  Ronald,  Glassvillc,  are  back  of  the  project 

Oklahoma  Roads  (Electric).— Plans  are  being  made,  it  is 
said,  to  build  from  Pryor  creek,  Okla.,  east  to  Salina,  and  to 
Locust  Grove,  about  22  miles.  J.  A.  Quinn,  Pryor,  may  be 
addressed. 

Paris  &  Mount  Pleasant.— This  company  has  just  finished 
the  extension  from  Bogata  to  Mt.  Pleasant.  32  miles.  It  is 
understood  that  work  on  the  extension  northwest  from  Paris  to 
Atoka,  Okla..  and  to  the  Lehigh  coal  fields,  about  60  miles,  will 
soon  be  started.    (January  3.  p.  39.) 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Contracts  have  been  lot  to  the 
James  McGraw  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Duquesnc  Con- 
tracting Company,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  revision  of  nine  miles  on 
the  Buffalo  division  between  Glynden.  Pa.,  and  Corry. 

An  officer  writes  that  the  improvements  contemplated  at  Kri', 
Pa.,  consist  of  change*  in  yard  tracks  in  order  to  handle  the 
increasing  lake  traffic.  The  plan  provides  for  an  increase  in 
Murage  tracks  for  east-bound  and  west-ltoiiud  Anchor  Line 
business.  In  addition,  a  run-around  track  will  be  constructed 
at  the  ore  pier  in  order  to  give  a  continuous  movement  to 
empty  cars  in  and  loaded  cars  out. 

Pigeon  Valley.— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for 
building  from  Pigeon  Falls.  Wis.,  to  Hay  creek  in  the  town  of 
Bridge  Creek,  about  20  miles.  A  preliminary  survey  has  not 
yet  been  made.    H.  A.  M.  Stccn  is  president,  Nortlif'.eld.  (April 

18.  p.  925.) 

San  Benito  &  Rio  Grande  Valley.— Financial  arrangements 
are  said  to  be  made  for  building  an  extension  north  from  Alton, 
Tex.,  to  San  Antonio,  about  250  miles,  also  for  an  extension 
east  via  San  Benito  to  Point  Isabel  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The 
company  was  authorized  some  time  ago  -to  issue  $10,000,000  of 
bonds  to  provide  for  the  proposed  extensions.  (November  29, 
p.  1064  ) 

Santa  Rosa,  Palma  &  Ai-bvouekUi<e.— Organized  in  New 
Mexico  to  build  from  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mcx.,  west  to  Albuquerque, 
about  125  miles.  To  provide  for  making  the  necessary'  surveys 
and  other  preliminary  work  $25,000  has  been  subscribed  by  resi- 
dents of  Santa  Rosa. 

Shenandoah  Valley  (Electric).— An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts will  probably  be  let  in  two  months  to  build  from  Williams- 
port.  Md.,  southwest  via  Hedgesvillc.  W.  Va.,  thence  south  via 
Martinsburg  and  Charlcstown,  to  Winchester,  Va.,  about  60 
miles.  Gray  Silver,  president,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  and  Dud- 
ley D.  Britt,  chief  engineer,  Clarksburg.    (April  18,  p.  925.) 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Albert  Lea,  Minn.— It  is  reported  that  the  Minneapolis  &  St 
Louis  is  planning  to  expend  $300,000  for  a  new  station,  freight 

depot,  offices  and  yards  at  this  point. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.— The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  will  begin 
the  construction  of  extensive  new  freight  terminals  within  the 
next  60  days,  including  a  warehouse  and  a  bridge  over  the 
Trinity  river. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y.— See  Rochester. 

Montreal,  Que.— The  Canadian  Pacific  has  given  a  contract 
to  I).  G-  Loomis,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  one-story  addition, 
150  ft.  x  600  ft.  at  the  Angus  shops. 

North  Bay,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Pacific  has  started  work, 
it  is  said,  on  the  construction  of  additional  shops  at  North  Hay. 
to  cost  $249,000.  A  large  erection  shop  will  be  constructed,  and 
another  large  building  will  be  used  for  car  construction  and 
repairs. 

Ottawa.  Ont— The  Canadian  Northern  will  put  up  a  round- 
house and  car  shops,  it  is  said,  at  Ottawa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  officer  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  writes  regarding  the  reports  that  a  new  warehouse 
is  to  be  built  at  Rochester,  that  it  is  undecided  when  the 
building  will  be  put  up,  as  the  plans  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. Work  has  been  started  on  a  combined  passenger  and 
freight  station  at  Lackawanna,  to  be  of  frame  construction. 
20  ft.  x  63  ft,  and  to  cost  $6,200.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  company's  men. 

Somerset.  Pa.-  -The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  plans  made  for 
building  the  new  passenger  station  at  Somerset.  It  is  to  be  a 
two  storv  stone  structure,  28  ft.  x  92  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000.  (March 
14,  p.  481.) 

Tiiiek  River  Falls,  Minn. — The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste  Marie  has  prepared  plans  for  a  new  passenger 
station. 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Northern  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish yards  and  extensive  shops  at  Lcasidc. 
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Brttlntrty  financial  Net** 


Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northwestern  Railway. — This  com- 
pany has  been  organized  to  take  over  the  Alabama,  Tennessee 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  the  Tombigce  Valley  and  the 
Mobile  Terminal  8c  Railway.  The  company  has  an  authorized 
issue  of  $25,000,000.  30  year  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
bonds  of  which  $2,000,000  have  been  issued  and  deposited  to 
secure  $1,000,000.  3  year.  6  per  cent,  notes  due  May  1,  1916. 
These  notes  have  been  bought  by  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  arc  being  offered  to  the  public.  The  reorganized 
company  operates  about  225  miles  of  railroad  running  from 
Mobile.  Ala.,  to  Reform  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

Birmingham  &  Northwestern. — Wells,  Humphrey,  Nichol  & 
Ford,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  offering  $450,000,  6  per  cent,  col- 
lateral notes  maturing  in  three  years  at  par.  The  notes  are 
guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com  - 
pany. Jackson,  Tcnn.,  and  are  secured  by  $800,000  first  mortgage 
honds  and  all  of  the  common  stock  of  the  B.  &  N. 

Boston  &  Maine— It  is  understood  that  plans  arc  being  dis- 
cussed for  the  issue  of  equipment  trust  certificates  amounting 
to  in  the  neighborhood  of  59.000,000.  If  these  plans  arc  car- 
ried out  the  proposed  sale  of  $7,500,000.  Wi  per  cent,  de- 
bentures will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Denver.  Laramie  &  Northwestern. — According  to  the  li'ull 
Street  Journal,  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  this  property  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  to  one  or  two  eastern 
syndicates  arc  now  under  way. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michioan  Southern.— Morgan,  Grenfcll  Si  Co, 
London,  have  bought  from  the  company  and  resold  in  London 
£2.000,000  ($10,000,000)  1  year  notes  dated  May  15.  The  notes 
were  sold  to  the  public  on  a  5]4  per  cent,  basis. 

Laramie.  Haiins  Peak  &  Pacific— The  bondholders'  protective 
committee  has  asked  first  mortgage  bondholders  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  issuance  of  $315,000.  2  year,  6  per  cent,  re- 
ceiver's certificates.  The  committee  offers  to  buy  the  January 
1,  1913.  certificates  of  all  of  the  bondholders  who  consent. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River— J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co.. 
New  York,  have  bought  from  the  company  and  resold  $10.- 
000.000,  1  year,  5  per  cent,  notes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
i2.000.000  ($10,000,000)  notes  recently  sold  in  London. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Sec  brief  comment  on 
the  hearing  before  Commissioner  Prouty  in  the  editorial 
columns. 

Tennefsfe  Central — II.  C.  Pierce,  testifying  in  a  suit  in  St. 
Louis  on  April  25,  said  that  in  assuming  the  liabilities  of  the 
Tennessee  Central,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  he 
had  obligated  himself  to  about  $4,000,000. 

Union  Pacific. — The  attorney  general  has  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  a  brief  in  regard  to  the  extensions  of  time  in  the  Union 
Facific  tests.  This  brief  says  in  part  "L'ndcr  the  peculiar 
circumstances  shown  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  extend  the 
lime  during  which  a  plan  for  disposing  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  in  question  may  be  presented  until  July  1.  1913  may  be 
greatly  to  the  public's  interest  ...  but  I  emphatically  oppose 
any  extension  beyond  that  date  and  with  equal  emphasis 
oppose  an  order  granting  the  District  Court  power  to  enlarge 
such  time  as  it  may  decide." 

Union  Pacific  in  its  answer  to  the  attorney -general's  objec- 
tions says : 

"All  actual  Control  by  petitioners  over  the  management  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  Ih-cii  terminated  and  the  stock  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  held  by  petitioners  is  disfranchised  Tin- 
public  interests  will  not.  1  here  fore,  be  affected  in  the  slighn-M 
decree  by  any  delay  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of  said  sMck 

"The  control  of  this  court  over  its  decree  and  mandate  will 
terminate  on  the  adjournment  of  the  present  term.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  at  which  a  decree  is  entered,  silfh  dee  re- 
passes bey.md  the  court  and  cannot  I*  corrected,  modih.  d  or 
set  aside.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally  lari:c  amount  of  st,.ck 
to  be  disposeil  of.  the  manifest  difficulties  of  the  prohlem.  the 
collateral  objects  of  the  government  as  indicated  by  the  nr-t 


plan  submitted  to  the  District  Court,  it  would  seem  to  be  most 
unfortunate  to  permit  this  case  to  get  into  a  condition  in  which 
neither  this  court  nor  the  District  Court  would  have  power  to 
extend  the  time  for  working  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  complex  situation. 

"The  only  adequate  relief  which  can  be  afforded  by  this 
court  is  either  an  extension  of  time  for  a  long  period,  or.  as 
prayed  in  the  pending  motion,  a  modification  of  the  mandate 
committing  the  matter  of  time  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
District  Court." 

Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal — See  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — The  reorganization  plan — independent 
—which  has  been  prepared  by  Daniel  R.  Ely  St  Co.  provide* 
for  the  consolidation  of  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  and 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  line  under  the  name  of  the  Wheeling. 
Lake  trie  &  Pittsburgh.  Under  this  plan  the  new  company 
would  have  an  authorized  issue  of  $100,000,000  first  and 
refunding  5  per  cent  50-year  bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  the  entire  property  of  both  companies,  subject  '  only  i<> 
$20,113,867  underlying  liens.  Of  these  bonds  $30,000,000  would 
be  issued  at  once  and  in  addition  there  would  lie  issued  ait 
undetermined  amount  of  bonds  stamped  non-cumulative  for 
seven  years  to  pay  off  the  debt  to  the  Wabash.  The  new 
company  would  have  $25,000,000  fust  preferred  non-cumula- 
tive 4  per  cent,  stock,  $12,000,000  second  preferred  4  per  cent, 
non-cumulative  stock  and  $22,500,000  common  stock  held  under 
a  10  years'  voting  trust.  The  total  amount  of  capital  required 
is  $25,500,000,  of  which  $20,370,000  is  to  be  raised  through 
the  sale  of  notes  secured  by  the  $30,000,000  new  first  and 
refunding  honds  and  the  remaining  $5,130,000  to  be  raised  by 
what  amounts  to  an  II  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  holders  -<f 
Wabash- Pittsburgh  first  mortgage  bonds  and  all  three  classes 
of  Wheeling  minority  stock. 


Proposed  Spanish  Railway.— Proposals  are  requested  by  the 
Minnisterio  de  Fomcnto  Seccion  de  Ferrocarriles,  Madrid.  Spain, 
for  the  concession  and  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Avila  to 
Salamanca  by  way  of  Pcnaranda  de  Kracamonte.  about  75  miles. 
This  road  will  connect  with  the  Northern  Railway  at  Avila. 
Tenders  must  be  submitted  to  the  ministry  by  June -25.  1913. 
accompanied  by  $18,000  cash.  A  further  guaranty  of  $180,000 
is  required  within  15  days  after  the  granting  of  the  concession, 
this  latter  sum  to  be  returned  on  completion  of  the  work. 

A  Railway  "Cruise"  in  Spain.-  The  Madrid-Cacercs-Portu- 
gal  Western  Railway  announces  an  excursion  on  somewhat 
novel  lines,  with  the  idea  of  introducing  tourists  to  the  little, 
known  but  interesting  country  between  Madrid  and  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  A  special  "cruiser''  train,  consisiing  of  parlot, 
sleeping,  and  restaurant  cars,  will  leave  Venta  de  Banos  on 
May  22.  for  Leon.  Astorga,  Salamanca,  etc..  and  at  various 
points  along  the  line,  motor  cars,  carriages,  or  mules,  will  be 
provided,  and  excursions  will  be  made  to  places  of  interest  out- 
side the  railway  zone,  rejoining  the  train,  which  will  thus  serve 
as  a  sort  of  traveling  hotel,  at  some  other  station  further  along 
i he  route.  The  travelers  will  in  this  way  be  able  to  visit  places 
quite  off  the  beaten  track  with  the  assurance  of  being  able  to 
net  back  each  night  to  a  comfortable  dinner  and  bed  in  what  is 
practically  a  private  car.  The  excursion  will  lake  11  days,  am! 
the  number  of  passengers  will  be  limited  to  .10. 

Coal  Consumption  on  Superheater  Engines.— Vincent  L. 
Is'iven,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
of  England,  in  a  recent  address  stated  that  in  1911  the  North- 
I-  istern  designed  and  built  20  express  locomotives  for  the  heavy 
main-line  express  trains  between  V..rk  and  Edinburgh.  Ten  of 
tin-  engines  were  of  the  ordinary  type  vwih  a  pressure  of  180  lbs 
t  i  ihe  sq.  in.  and  having  15M--in.  cylinders.  The  other  10  were 
equipped  with  superheaters  and  had  a  pressure  of  160  lbs.  to  the 
-:  in.  and  16!;  in  cylinders  At  the  end  of  the  year  1912  it  was 
f.--.:«d  that  the  coal  consumption  for  the  ordinary  engines  aver- 
ted 47.8  lbs.  per  mile  and  for  the  superheater  engines  it 
;.v  eraged  only  38  lbs.  per  mile,  showing  a  saving  ,.f  9.8  II*.,  or 
Jll  |ht  cent,  per  mile.  Not  only  was  there  this  economy,  but  ;t 
n,.s  found,  after  18  months'  trial,  that  the  boilers  of  the  super- 
heater engines  were  in  In-ttcr  condition  than  were  those  of  the 
ordinary  type.  These  results  were  so  gratifying,  added  Mr. 
It.iun.  that  they  were  extending  the  practice  with  regard  to  new 
•.nones  and  in  many  crises  where  rendering  was  done. 
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THE  first  cost  of  applying  air  brakes  to  freight  cars  has  been 
very  large,  but  its  advantages  are  so  fully  understood  that 
nu  one  would  for  a  minute  question  the  advisability  of  having 
the  cars  so  equipped.  It  is  rather  surprising,  however,  that 
after  applying  such  an  expensive  apparatus  so  many  of  tin- 
roads  fail  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  it  is  main- 
tained in  such  a  condition  as  to  insure  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency in  service— and  this  is  all  the  more  important,  since 
long  heavy  trains  have  become  so  common.  That  careful  at- 
tention to  the  upkeep  and  condition  of  the  air  brake  apparatus 
will  be  amply  repaid  is  indicated  by  the  paper  on  "L'udesircd 
yutck  Action,"  which  was  read  Ik- fore  the  Air  Brake  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  which  is  reproducer! 
in  another  part  of  this  issue  The  actual  damage  to  the  cars 
by  such  failures  is  important,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the 


resulting  c!vl:y  to  tin-  movement  of  trains  and  the  added  cost 
of  wages  for  the  train  and  engine  crews  The  draft  gears, 
underframe,  and  superstructure  of  freight  cars  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  recent  years  lo  guard  against  failure,  but  it 
will  he  folly  to  carry  this  beyond  a  certain  point,  because  of 
the  added  weight  of  the  equipment.  Every  reasonable  means 
should  thus  be  taken  to  guard  against  failure  of  the  air  brakes 
and  the  abuse  of  the  equipment. 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  a  good  start 
in  forming  its  organization  for  the  valuation  of  railways. 
It  is  announced  that  the  work  will  be  in  general  charge  of  Com- 
missioner Frouty.  Five  of  the  engineers  who  arc  to  have  charge 
of  the  engineering  work  have  been  selected.  They  are  R.  A. 
Thompson,  W  IX  I'cncc,  J.  S.  Worlcy,  Howard  M.  Jones  and 
Edwin  I'.  W'cndt.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  chief  engineer  of  the 
California  commission,  and  was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Texas  commission.  The  fact  that  he  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Texas  commission  is  not  apt  to  give  railway  officers  a 
favorable  opinion  of  his  fairness,  but  his  attitude  at  times  was 
decidedly  more  fair  than  that  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Pence 
has  been  professor  of  railway  engineering  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  chief  engineer  of  the  state  commission  for  seven 
years,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  commission's  valuation  work; 
and  the  Wisconsin  commission's  valuations,  as  well  as  its  work 
as  a  regulating  body  in  general,  have  usually  been  ably  and  fairly 
done.  Mr.  Wendt  has  been  in  railway  service  throughout  his 
active  professional  career,  is  assistant  engineer  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Eric,  and  was  this  year  elected  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  His 
president  of  this  great  engineering  organization  is  a 
indication  of  his  standing  as  a  railway  engineer.  Mr.  Worley 
is  a  consulting  engineer  at  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  Jones  a  con- 
sulting engineer  at  Nashville.  It  is  announced  that  an  army 
engineer  also  probably  will  be  appointed.  If  the  rest  of  the 
personnel  of  the  commission's  organization  is  as  good  as  the  part 
already  announced  it  will  command  and  deserve  the 
of  railway  managers  and  the  public. 


in  and  the  elements  were  more  favorable,  the  men 
laxed  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  failures  and  acci- 


THE  mechanical  department  officers  of  a  trunk  line  were  sur- 
prised to  find  a  number  of  years  ago  that  the  engine  failure 
showed  a  greater  number  of  failures  during  the  hot 
months  than  during  the  winter  season.  Special  efforts 
had  always  been  made  to  prevent  failures  during  the  severe 
winter  weather  and  the  men  were  kept  keyed  to  a  high  pitch  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  When  the  warmer 
weather  s 
gradually 

dents.  Special  steps  were  made  to  overcome  this  tendency  and  as 
early  as  January  and  February  the  officers  started  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  failures  when  the  warmer 
weather  set  in  and  the  operating  conditions  were  more  favorable. 
The  results  were  remarkable ;  the  failures  were  very  much  less  in 
number  than  for  a  corresponding  period  during  the  previous 
years.  The  same  thing  is  undoubtedly  true  of  accidents,  and 
those  who  arc  in  charge  of  "safety  first"  movements  and  boiler 
inspection  will  do  well  to  agitate  this  matter -at  the  present  time 
with  a  view  of  reducing  such  accidents  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. In  this  connection  the  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the 
division  of  locomotive  boiler  inspection  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  each  month  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1912.  is  of  interest. 
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These  figures  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive,  because  it  is 
quite  probable  that  due  to  misunderstandings  tbc  railroads  did 
not  report  all  of  the  accidents  that  they  should  when  the  law 
first  went  into  effect  in  1911.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
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number  of  accidents  during  July  and  August  is  considerably 
higher  than  for  the  other  months  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  this  condition  still  exists  when  the 
next  annual  report  is  made. 

THE   LABOR  LOBBY. 

ADMIRATION  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  legislative  lobbies  of 
the  labor  brotherhoods  in  devising  bills  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  labor  in  dealing  with  the  railroads,  and  for  their 
skill  in  getting  legislatures  to  pass  them,  grows  apace  among 
those  who  follow  their  activities.  No  argument  based  on  facts, 
reason  or  the  public  welfare  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  numerous 
legislatures  from  passing,  and  governors  from  signing,  train 
crew  bills.  The  demonstration  that  practically  their  only  effects 
were  to  increase  the  number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  railways  has  been  impotent  when  it  has 
encountered  the  argument  that  the  labor  organizations  have  the 
votes.  These  ingenious  and  skillful  lobbyists  are  also  actively 
pushing  other  classes  of  bills  which  arc  equally  pernicious.  One 
class  of  them  is  designed  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  rail- 
ways to  get  men  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  quit  in  case  of 
strikes.  These  usually  take  the  form  of  requirements  of  a  speci- 
fied length  and  character  of  experience  as  a  prerequisite  for 
holding  certain  positions.  They  are  put  forth  as  measures  to 
promote  safety,  but  their  real  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  railways 
from  resorting  to  the  employment  of  strikebreakers. 

Just  how  sincere  is  the  solicitude  of  the  brotherhoods'  lobbies 
for  safety  is  indicated  by  recent  experience  with  a  measure  to 
prohibit  trespassing  in  Texas,  where,  as  elsewhere,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  all  the  people  killed  on  railways  are  killed  while  tres- 
passing. It  had  been  thought  the  bill  would  pass.  Then  some 
influence  suddenly  caused  a  loss  of  interest  in  it,  and  it  was 
shelved  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  the  brotherhoods, 
whose  support  had  been  counted  on,  had  instead  offered  opposi- 
tion. Their  voitt  fact  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that,  as,  in 
case  of  a  strike  their  members  would  cease  to  be  employees, 
under  the  proposed  legislation  they  would  lose  their  right  of 
access  to  railway  property,  which  might  hamper  some  of  the 
ingenious  practices  resorted  to  where  strikes  are  on,  such  as 
throwing  emery  dust  into  the  bearings  of  a  locomotive,  or  soap 
into  the  boiler  I 

Another  example  of  the  brotherhood  lobby's  interpretation  of 
"safety  first"  is  afforded  by  a  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  New 
Jersey  assembly,  providing  that  where  tests  of  apparatus  are  to 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  trains  previous 
notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  engineman.  This  would 
effectually  stop  "surprise  tests'*  to  determine  if  signals  are  being 
obeyed,  by  taking  out  the  "surprise."  Such  tests  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  preventing  accidents,  be- 
cause they  cause  employees  to  be  careful  in  the  observance  of 
signals  and  orders,  and  if  it  be  considered  desirable  to  stop  them 
a  much  better  and  safer  method  than  that  provided  by  this  bill 
could  be  adopted.  This  would  be  to  require  engincmen  and 
other  employees  to  give  railway  operating  officers  notice  in  writ- 
ing when  they  are  going  to  disobey  a  rule,  order  or  signal. 

The  effective  power  of  reiteration  and  continuous  pressure  has 
undoubtedly  assisted  the  passage  this  year  of  some  of  these  so- 
called  safety  bills  that  in  past  years  have  aroused  little  interest 
among  the  legislators.  According  to  press  reports  the  brother- 
hoods are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  California  assembly  with 
a  bill  of  a  kind  which  appears  to  be  new.  It  provides  that  rail- 
ways before  "docking"  or  discharging  an  employee  for  wrong- 
doing or  violation  of  orders  on  the  evidence  of  "spotters"  shall 
give  the  accused  a  chance  to  reply  to  the  "spotter"  face  to  face. 
This  opprobrious  word  "spotter"  is  simply  a  synonym  for  de- 
tective. The  railways,  in  the  interest  of  good  discipline,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  detectives  to  learn  whether  their 
conductors  arc  collecting  and  reporting  fares  properly  and 
whether  their  engineers  arc  drinking,  just  as  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  conduct  surprise  tests  to  make  signal  indications 


effective,  and  just  as  the  government  finds  it  necessary  to  employ 
inspectors  and  examiners  to  see  that  the  railways  themselves 
obey  the  laws  passed  to  regulate  them.  Naturally  "spotters," 
detectives  and  examiners  are  not  popular  in  railroading  or  else- 
where. The  honest,  careful  man  resents  espionage,  and  the  dis- 
honest or  reckless  one  resents  it  even  more.  As  the  "spotter"  is 
employed  on  only  a  single  road  he  must  work  incognito  to  be 
of  any  value.  Even  under  present  conditions  the  men  are  apt  to 
identify  him,  when  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  him  to  some  other 
division  or  discharge  him  entirely.  If  required  to  support  his 
charges  openly  he  would  become  a  marked  man.  The  spotter 
once  spotted  would  not  longer  spot  with  success.  He  would  be 
about  as  valuable  to  his  employer  as  the  surpriseless  surprise 
tests  provided  for  in  that  New  Jersey  bill. 

Bills  such  as  those  in  New  Jersey  and  California  here  referred 
to  are  extreme,  but  they  arc  hardly  worse  than  many  measures 
which  have  been  promoted  by  the  labor  lobbies  in  the  past  and 
actually  passed  by  legislatures.  The  railway  employees  of  thr 
United  States  rank  above  the  average  of  our  citizenship 
in  intelligence,  sobriety  and  public  spirit  Many  persons 
doubtless  have  wondered  why  they  support  measures,  few 
of  which  are  meritorious,  most  of  which  are  against  the  public 
interests,  and  some  of  which  are  almost  idiotic  A  very  large 
proportion,  and  probably  a  majority,  of  the  members  of  the 
brotherhoods  really  do  not  favor  the  legislation  pressed  in  their 
names.  But  labor  politics,  like  political  policies,  are  dictated  by 
the  most  active  and  aggressive,  not  by  the  most  numerous,  and 
once  they  have  been  decided  on  a  brotherhood  member  who 
opposes  them  finds  things  disagreeable  for  him,  if  be  does  not 
lose  his  brotherhood  membership.  The  kind  of  methods  used 
by  the  labor  lobbies  to  get  the  measures  they  favor  passed  is 
indicated  by  the  following  from  a  statement  issued  by  the  lobby 
at  Springfield,  III.  on  May  3  and  published  in  the  morning  news- 
papers of  May  4: 

Intcrnatiomt  officers  of  the  railroad  men  art  on  their  way  to  Illinois 
to  aaaist  the  representatives  (in  other  woida,  the  lobbyists)  in  their  auempt 
to  pertu.de  the  lawmakers  to  "do  it  now."  .  .  .  Th«  propoacd  law 
known  aa  the  full  crew  act  ia  ui  the  Senate  sub-comraittec.  The  Brother 
hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  more  than  10,000  member*  in  the  state  and 
ia  backing  the  measure.  For  a  second  choice  they  will  aupport  a  car  limit 
bill  for  freight  trains,  and  aa  this  will  appeal  to  the  public  it  nay  be  the 
compromise  decided  upon.  .  .  .  The  situation  la  increasing  in  teoacneaa 
every  day.  A  few  railway  employees  are  trying  to  ride  the  top  rail  of  the 
fence  and  still  touch  (round  on  either  aide.  Thru  tkt  railway  brothtrhevd 
oftitrt  art  tkr»l>n>{  anlA  dirt  ftnoltitt  for  ituuberdiwitiim.  (The  italics 
are  oura.)  A.  D.  Burbank,  representing  the  trainmen's  union,  apcaka  very 
hopefully  of  the  outlook,  and.  as  be  is  one  of  the  big  bre— Culp  of  the 
Knginecfa',  McCailhv  of  the  Firemen's.  Carroll  of  the  Conductors'  and 
Connors  of  the  Switchmen's— besides  having  the  united  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  l  abor,  the  piospecla  of  several  measures  backed 
by  the  united  labor  lobhy  teem  to  be  very  good.  "If  we  don't  get  a  part 
of  oat  proposed  legislation  there  will  be  20,000  railroad  men  on  the  warpath 
in  this  state,"  said  Mr.  ltuibank,  "and  they  won't  be  after  me.  either." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  quite  clear.  First,  the  labor  lobbies  do 
not  deny,  but  flaunt,  their  activities.  Second,  members  of  the 
brotherhoods  who  oppose  legislation  favored  by  them  are  threat- 
ened with  dire  punishment.  Third,  the  lobbyists  represent — or 
represent  that  they  represent — several  thousand  votes,  and  will 
see  that  they  are  used  against  legislators  who  don't  vote  for  the 
legislation  the  lobbyists  demand.  It  is  notable  that  there  is  not 
a  syllable  in  the  statement  to  indicate  that  it  is  even  pretended 
that  the  bills  being  backed  by  the  lobby  are  being  pressed  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare.  Every  one  of  them,  if  passed, 
would  increase  railway  expenses,  not  for  the  benefit,  but  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  detriment,  of  the  public.  In  view  of  this  fact  the 
question  arises  as  to  why  there  has  been  so  much  agitation 
against  lobbyists  representing  railways  and  other  corporations, 
while  so  much  tolerance  is  accorded  to  lobbyists  representing 
railway  brotherhoods.  Certainly  there  is  significance  in  the 
difference  between  the  reception  accorded  in  these  days  of  re- 
form to  labor  lobbyists  with  votes  at  their  back  and  to  repre- 
sentatives of  railways  with  nothing  but  arguments  to  offer. 

The  railways  formerly  sometimes  protected  themselves  against 
unfair  legislation  by  buying  up  strike  legislators  with  passes  and 
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cash.  They  recently  have  been  trying  to  prevent  such  legisla- 
tion solely  by  publicity  and  fair  arguments.  These  honest  and 
decent  methods  have  in  many  instances  proved  ineffective  when 
matched  against  the  railway  labor  lobby  backed  by  organized 
voting  strength.  Is  it  possible  that  developments  are  going  to 
prove  that  those  are  right  who  contend  that  the  only  weapon 
corporations  can  use  effectively  against  the  bribing  power  of 
organized  votes  is  the  bribing  power  of  cash?  The  universal 
presence  of  the  labor  lobby,  and  the  results  it  has  been  getting 
are  some  of  many  striking  evidences  of  the  degraded  level  to 
which  American  state  legislatures  have  sunk,  in  spite  of  all  the 
reform  talk  and  agitation  of  reoent  years. 

PROPOSED  RATE  AOVANCE8  ON  EASTERN  ROADS. 

IN  its  decisions  two  years  ago  denying  the  general  advances  in 
*  rates  the  railways  then  sought,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  intimated  that  if  changes  in  conditions  showed  the 
railways  really  needed  larger  earnings  it  would  let  them  take 
the  action  necessary  to  secure  them.  It  is  now  announced  by 
President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  the  eastern 
roads  will  soon  ask  the  commission  to  permit  an  increase  of  S 
per  cent,  in  all  their  freight  rates. 

A  good  many  things  have  happened  within  the  last  two  years 
which  affect  the  situation  of  the  railways,  and  which  may  in- 
fluence the  attitude  of  the  commission.  The  net  operating  in- 
come per  mile  of  the  railways  of  the  entire  country  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  was  the  largest  in  history.  The  commission 
referred  to  this  in  its  decisions,  and  expressed  not  only  the  hope, 
but  the  opinion,  that  they  would  be  still  larger  the  next  year. 
The  opinion  expressed  proved  incorrect ;  the  hope  was  not  real- 
ized. Operating  income — which  is  what  the  carriers  have  left 
after  paying  expenses  and  taxes — was  less  in  the  fiscal  year  19!  1 
than  in  1910,  and  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  than  in  1911.  In 
its  annual  report  for  1911  the  commission  made  comparisons  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  railways  operating  239,483  miles  in  1910 
with  the  earnings  of  the  same  roads  in  1911.  The  operating  rev- 
enues of  these  roads  declined  from  $11,636.21  per  mile  in  1910 
to  $1L588.19  in  1911,  and  their  net  revenue  from  outside  opera- 
tions from  $11.09  per  mile  to  $8.52  per  mile.  Meantime,  their  op- 
erating expenses  increased  from  $7,711.19  per  mile  to  $7,957.56 
per  mile  and  their  taxes  from  $437.70  per  mile  to  $448.58  per 
mile,  causing  a  decline  in  operating  income  from  $3,498.41  per 
mile  to  $3,191.36  per  mile-  As  to  the  eastern  group  of  railways, 
the  same  report  showed  that  the  operating  income  of  those  earn- 
ing more  than  $10,000,000  per  year  declined  from  $299,591,499  in 

1910  to  $266,623,158  in  1911,  although  the  mileage  included  in 

1911  was  over  500  miles  greater  than  that  included  in  1910.  In 
its  annual  report  for  1912  the  commission  gave  some  comparative 
figures  for  1911  and  1912.  These,  instead  of  relating  to  prac- 
tically all  the  railways  of  the  country,  covered  only  those  earn- 
ing in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  year.  The  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  these  roads,  whose  mileage  in  1912  was  219,373  miles,  in- 
creased from  $12,547.33  in  1911  to  $12,601.14  in  1912.  Mean- 
time their  net  revenue  from  outside  operations  decreased  from 
$5.82  to  $252;  their  operating  expenses  increased  from  $8,603.16 
to  $8,707.82;  taxes  increased  from  $484.21  to  $532.92;  and  their 
operating  income  decreased  from  $3,465.78  to  $3,362.62.  The 
same  report  shows  that  between  1911  and  1912  the  operating  in- 
comes of  railways  in  eastern  territory  earning  more  than  $10,- 
000.000  gross  increased  from  $268,233,349  to  $273,449,158,  while 
meantime  their  mileage  increased  over  750  miles ;  this  increase 
was  far  too  small  to  offset  the  decrease  in  1911. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reductions  in  the  net  revenues  of  the 
railways  have  been  chiefly  due  to  increases  in  their  operating 
expenses;  and,  of  course,  the  increases  in  operating  expenses 
have  been  chiefly  due  to  increases  in  wages,  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  familiar.  Some  of  the  largest  wage  increases  were  made 
in  1910,  but  did  not  produce  their  full  effect  on  expenses  until 
1911.  Among  those  occurring  in  1910  were  the  increases  in  the 
wages  of  conductors  and  trainmen,  concerning  which  the  presi- 


dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  said  in  his  re- 
port to  the  tenth  biennial  convention  of  that  organization,  "Con- 
servatively estimating,  the  increases  in  the  pay  of  conductors, 
trainmen  and  yardmen  in  the  East  as  a  result  of  this  movement 
will  approximate  $30,000,000  per  annum."  The  wages  of  engi- 
neers have  been  increased  since  then ;  increases  in  the  wages  of 
firemen  are  going  into  effect;  and  now  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  is  back  asking  for  additional  increases  in  the 
wages  of  its  members  which,  it  is  estimated,  would  amount  to 
$17,000,000  per  year. 

Some  other  causes  also  have  operated  strongly  to  increase  the 
expenses  of  many  roads.  Among  these  have  been  the  extreme 
weather  of  the  winter  of  1911-1912;  and  the  violent  and  wide- 
spread floods  of  the  springs  both  of  1912  and  1913.  It  may  be 
said  that  these  conditions  were  but  temporary ;  but  the  railway 
business  is  a  peculiar  business  in  which  "emergencies"  and  "spe- 
cial conditions"  are  constantly  developing,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, if  the  properties  and  service  are  to  be  kept  up,  provision  for 
"emergencies"  and  "special  conditions"  must  constantly  be  made 
in  the  form  of  earnings.  The  increases  in  taxes,  as  figures  given 
above  indicate,  have  been  equally  formidable  in  proportion.  For 
239,483  miles  of  line  taxes  amounted  in  1910  to  $104321,374  70. 
or  $437.70  per  mile.  For  only  219,372.87  miles  they  amounted  in 
1912  to  $116,909,45876,  or  $532.92  per  mile.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  the  tendency  of  earnings  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  In  the  eight  months  ending  February  28  the 
total  operating  revenues  of  the  railways  of  the  country  earning 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year  increased  10-2  per  cent.;  the  total 
operating  expenses  9.1  per  cent. ;  taxes  5  per  cent.,  and  operating 
income  13.9  per  cent.  In  eastern  territory  the  increases  were,  in 
operating  revenues,  10.7  per  cent.;  in  operating  expenses,  10.8 
per  cent ;  in  taxes,  35  per  cent. ;  in  operating  income,  1 1  3  per 
cent.  But  since  the  period  covered  by  these  increases  the  eastern 
roads  have  experienced  the  bad  floods  which  have  cost  millions; 
advances  of  wages  have  been  granted  to  their  firemen,  and  the 
legislatures  of  a  number  of  states  have  been  passing  "full  crew" 
and  various  other  laws  tending  to  increase  operating  expenses. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
operating  expenses  in  eastern  territory,  even  during  the  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  preceding  the  floods,  was  slightly  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  operating  revenues.  The  show- 
ing made  during  these  eight  months  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  last  year  is  distinctly  better  than  will  be  the  showing 
made  during  the  entire  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Return  on  capital  must,  of  course,  be  paid  from  net  operating 
income.  While  net  operating  income  was  decreasing  in  1908  and 
1909  as  compared  with  1907,  and  in  1911  and  1912  as  compared 
with  1910,  the  demands  on  it  were  increasing.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est that  railways  as  well  as  other  concerns  must  pay  has  con- 
tinued steadily  to  advance.  A  few  years  ago  old  railways  with 
good  credit  could  borrow  capital  at  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  is  an  old  road  in  the  heaviest  traffic  territory  in 
the  country;  it  is  now  exceedingly  well  managed;  yet  when  it 
recently  made  an  issue  of  bonds  it  had  to  fix  the  inters  on 
them  at  4'A  per  cent,  and  even  then  could  not  get  par  for  them. 
Other  strong  railways  that  have  tested  the  market  cither  to  re- 
fund old  obligations  or  to  raise  new  capital  have  had  even  worse 
success.  As  to  stocks,  some  of  the  most  reliable  f>  per  cent,  divi- 
dend payers  arc  quoted  only  around  par,  and  others  proportion- 
ately much  lower.  A  new  issue  usually  depresses  the  market ;  all 
of  which  mean*  that  few  even  of  the  strongest  railways  couM 
issue  stock  on  a  6  per  cent,  basis.  While  the  railways  meet  such 
difficulties,  and  even  impossibilities,  in  raising  capital  at  rates 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  the  public  need  for  them  to  make 
improvements  and  extensions  for  which  the  raising  of  new  cap- 
ital is  necessary  grows  more  imperative.  There  was  a  conges- 
tion of  traffic  and  a  large  car  shortage  last  fall;  and  the  situa- 
tion would  have  been  worse  if  weather  conditions  had  not  been 
almost  ideal  for  handling  business  in  the  fall  and  frir  into  the 
winter.    The  car  shortage  of  1912,  though  relatively  small,  was 
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warning  to  prepare  against  a  large  one  like  those  of  1906  and 
1907.  Extensive  and  costly  improvements  also  are  needed  to 
make  the  railways  as  safe  as  the  public  welfare  demands. 

When  the  question  of  rate  advances  is  presented  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  point  whether  the  railways  arc 
as  economically  operated  as  they  should  be  may  he  raised  again. 
Clearly,  however,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  those  who  may 
charge  that  this  is  not  the  case;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  they  could  not  sustain  that  burden  the  present  is  that 
time.  In  the  railway,  as  in  nearly  every  other  industry,  there  arc 
concerns  that  are  not  as  well  managed  as  they  might  be.  But 
it  is  certain  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  railway  industry  in 
the  United  States  have  the  railway  managers  as  a  whole  tried 
harder  to  operate  economically  than  during  the  last  two  years. 
They  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  principal  increases  in  expenses, 
namely,  the  advances  in  wages,  as  they  have  strenuously  op- 
posed every  one  of  them,  and  have  made  only  those  held  to  be 
reasonable  by  arbitration  boards,  most  of  them  organized  under 
the  Erdman  Act.  Congress  recently  has  passed  a  law  providing 
for  a  valuation  of  railways,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  earnings  of  the  railways  arc  reasonable. 
It  will  be  several  years  befor«  this  valuation  is  completed.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  rate  question  should  be  decided 
for  the  present  regardless  of  the  valuation  matter.  The  com- 
mission has  been  able  to  decide  without  the  aid  of  a  valuation 
that  many  rates  were  too  high.  Doubtless  it  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  do  so  between  now  and  the  time  the  valuation  is  finished. 
If  it  can  determine  without  the  aid  of  a  valuation  that  rates  arc 
too  high,  it  can  also  determine  without  the  aid  of  a  valuation 
whether  they  arc  too  low. 

The  advances  proposed  differ  in  a  very  important  respect  from 
those  proposed  a  few  years  ago.  The  eastern  roads  then  tried 
to  advance  class  rates  and  some  commodity  rates,  the  argument 
made  being  that  not  only  did  the  railways  need  more  money, 
but  that  the  rates  in  question  were  too  low  compared  with  other 
rates.  The  new  plan  is  that  all  freight  rates  shall  be  advanced  S 
per  cent.  Which  of  these  plans  is  the  more  equitable  depends  on 
whether  the  existing  relationships  between  rates  in  general  are 
or  arc  not  fair.  The  commission  by  refusing  to  permit  advances 
in  specific  rates  in  the  previous  case,  and  by  its  work  of  adjusting 
the  relationships  between  rates  over  a  period  of  many  years,  is 
almost  estopped,  it  would  seem,  from  holding  that  the  present 
general  relationship  between  rates  is  not  fair.  If  the  present 
general  relationship  between  rates  is  fair,  and  the  railways  are 
entitled  because  they  need  more  earnings  to  an  advance  in  rates, 
then  a  proportionate  advance  in  all  rates  would  be  the  fairest. 
An  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  would  increase  the 
earnings  of  the  eastern  railways  about  $50,000,000  a  year.  The 
burden  imposed  upon  shippers  and  consumers  would  be  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the 
railways.  Of  course,  however,  the  real  question  is  not  how 
little  or  great  the  additional  burden  i  mposcd  on  shippers  and  con- 
sumers would  be.  but  whether  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole  it  is  desirable  that  the  earnings  of  the  railways  should  be 
incNfccd  by  the  means  and  to  the  extent  suggested.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  if  concerns  in  any  other  line  of  industry  could  make 
the  same  showing  regarding  proved  increases  in  their  prices 
that  the  railway*  can  make  regarding  the  proposed  increases  in 
their  rates,  anybody  would  question  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  prices. 

RIGHT  OF  TRACK  IN  LARGE  STATIONS. 

CTATION'MASTI  K  STICK,  of  Tcrre  H:tut.-.  Ind .  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  When  he  sees  a  brakeman  (of  a 
passenger  train)  standing  on  the  track  in  the  trainshed  of  a 
union  station  f where  all  trains  stop),  holding  a  red  flag  in  his 
hand,  he  thinks  it  looks  foolish.  He  vdd  so  in  connection  with 
the  investip.it ion  of  a  collision  which  occurred  at  Terr.-  Haute 
last  January,  as  reported  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  Such 
protection,   under  such  circumstances,   looks   foolish   to  many 


other  people,  also;  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  Mr.  Slice's  view. 

The  government  report  says  that  since  the  collision  the  Van- 
dalia  road  has  ordered  that  the  nagging  rule  be  observed  in 
Torre  Haute  union  station.  The  general  practice  at  Terrc 
Haute  heretofore  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  at  most  large 
trainsheds  where  the  block  system  is  not  in  force.  Every  move- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  made  with  speed  under  control, 
and  flagging  was  neither  required  nor  carried  out.  But,  if  Mr. 
Belnap's  report  gives  all  the  facts,  the  specific  fault  was  that 
this  practice  was  based  on  tradition  and  not  on  a  format  rule; 
and  therefore  the  cngineman  wbo  came  in  at  30  miles  an  hour 
did  not  break  any  definite  speed  regulation.  The  relative  rights 
of  No.  8  and  No.  20  at  I  :42  p.  m  on  that  piece  of  track  arc  not 
clearly  explained.  Ordinarily,  No.  8  arrives  10  minutes  ahead 
of  No.  20,  and  leaves  45  minutes  behind  it.  If  No  8  is  cus- 
tomarily set  off  to  make  way  for  No.  20  it  has  apparently  no  right 
to  return  to  the  main  track  until  No.  20  has  passed;  or  until  its 
leaving  time  (I  :45)  has  arrived.  However,  this  question  is  not 
perhaps,  of  much  importance,  except  to  show,  by  its  peculiarities, 
the  futility  of  trying  to  provide  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  move- 
ments at  large  stations  except  by  one  of  the  two  simple  methods; 
cither  the  space  interval  system,  constantly  enforced,  or  the 
universal  requirement  that  speeds  shall  always  be  under  control. 

Why  does  the  spectacle  of  a  man  with  a  flag  in  a  trainshed 
"look  foolish"?  For  one  thing,  because  not  once  in  a  hundred 
thousand  times  wrll  a  man  performing  such  a  function  at  such  a 
place  prevent  a  collision.  Mr.  Stice  may  not  have  formulated  his 
thought  in  terms  of  percentages,  but  everybody  will  agree  with 
him  that  a  precaution  which  seems  so  needless  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce;  so  difficult, 
indeed,  that  the  only  rational  course  is  to  adopt  some  other 
means  of  protection  The  best  course  is  the  block  system.  The 
New  York  Subways  adopt  that,  even  to  the  extent  of  introducing 
a  block  system  in  which  the  signals  arc  located  less  than  ISO  ft 
apart  But  even  without  the  Mock  system  flagging  at  a  large 
station  looks  foolish.  Everybody  agrees,  in  principle,  that  re- 
sponsibility should  not  be  divided.  Why  do  we  not  more  generally 
adopt  the  principle?  It  is  a  reasonable  rule  that  trains  shall 
always  be  moved  in  a  large  station  with  speed  under  control  and 
the  whole  responsibility  be  made  to  rest  on  the  engincman.  Such 
a  rule  has  been  in  effect  for  years  at  many  places.  The  report 
of  the  Terrc  Haute  collision  indicates  that,  in  fact,  it  was  in 
force  there,  though  it  was  not  in  the  U.nk ;  and  that  the  engine- 
man  who  allowed  himself  to  take  a  great  risk  when  a  rloud  of 
steam  fell  across  his  path,  would,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  admit 
that  he  was  breaking  an  important  unwritten  rule.  He  seems 
temporarily  to  have  followed  the  unwritten  rule  of  40  years  ago 
that  nothing  may  ever  get  in  the  way  of  a  fast  express  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  concerning  the  practice  in  that  trainshed. 
he  must  have  known  that  a  flag  was  never  to  be  expected  there, 
whatever  the  obstruction  might  be;  and  he  would  have  to  admit 
that  a  train,  or  a  car  or  an  engine  might  get  in  the  way.  even 
of  No.  20. 

Flagging  at  large  stations  looks  foolish  because  usually  it  is 
so  difficult  to  estimate  what  needs  to  he  done  in  a  given  case 
With  speeds  of  all  trains  very  low  the  flagman  need  not  go  far 
front  bis  own  train.  He  estimates  how  fast  an  expected  train 
will  be  moving.  If  be  he  instructed  no|  to  give  himself  that 
liberty,  then  he  must  go  the  maximum  distance  that  may  be 
necessary  for  safety,  This  often  means  ten  times  farther  than  is 
really  necessary  in  the  particular  rase  if  the  approaching  engine- 
man  is  o„  the  lookout  Hut  flagging,  to  be  entirely  adequate,  im- 
plies the  use  of  torpe.loes  i„  addition  to  the  flag.  The  consta.it 
use  of  torpedoes  cannot  be  tolerated  in  and  around  large  sta- 
tions, especiallv  where  tb.  re  are  street  crossings  as  at  Tcrre 
Haute  ;  and  so  we  come  back  to  the  standard  rule,  to  protect 
"when  the  conditions  require  if  Many  of  the  considerations 
litre  mentioned,  or  suggested,  apply  on  the  open  road,  as  welt 
as  .,t  large  stations  1„  probably  9">  per  cent,  of  a  passenger 
train's  stops,  the  flagman  need  not  start  hack  inside  of  the  first 
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30  seconds  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rule;  and  in  a  large 
percentage  of  them  he  need  not  start  within  60  seconds.  In  a 
kouiI  percentage  probably  he  would  be  complying  with  the  rule 
if  he  did  not  start  for  two  minutes.  Hut  the  individual  flagman 
mint  himself  decide  these  questions  of  seconds  in  each  case.  and. 
naturally,  he  gets  down  on  the  ground  with  his  flag  Being  in 
that  position— not  running  tack — he  .teems  to  be  neglecting  his 
duty;  as  he  is  if  the  conditions  arc  such  that  he  really  ought  to 
go  back.  That  flagging  often  looks  foolish — or.  at  least,  illogical 
or  inconsistent  — will  be  generally  agreed.  And  when  our  educa- 
tion is  more  nearly  completed  we  shall  agree  that,  although 
it  is  necessary  in  the  absence  of  the  block  system,  it  is  foolish  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  block  system.  One  well  known 
railway  manager,  who  used  the  block  system  throughout  his 
line  in  IffiS,  said  that  it  was  "a  crime"  to  run  a  road  without  it 
That,  perhaps,  was  extreme  language,  and  he  seems  to  have  held 
views  far  in  advance  of  his  time;  but  how  far? 

The  Terre  Haute  collision  calls  to  mind  numerous  collision 
reports  of  25  years  ago.  in  F.ngland.  The  Hoard  of  Trade  at 
that  time  had  to  secure  the  adoption  <>f  the  Muck  systrm  by 
persuasion,  the  compulsory  law  not  having  been  passed.  Every 
now  and  then  a  collision  would  happen  in  a  large  station,  and 
the  investigation  would  show  that,  as  at  Terre  Haute,  the  block 
system  was  in  operation  at  all  other  parts  of  the  road  except 
in  and  near  the  station.  The  F.nglish  inspector  in  his  mild  and 
cautious  dignity  woidd  report  that  "the  company  arc  of  opinion 
that  they  cannot  work  the  block  system  in  large  terminals." 
Nevertheless  they  did  finally  do  it.  The  difficulties,  in  reality, 
were  small ,  but  they  were  larger  in  some  ways  than  they  arc  now 
At  the  present  day  the  question  of  almost  satisfactory  signaling 
at  a  large  passenger  station  is  only  one  of  money. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Sled  K"its,     Tty   William   IT.    Sellrw,  j>rincri>al  a*vMaitt  cirirccir.  Miclii- 
„an  rrninil  R*ilrMd.  Uttroit.  Mirh.    <  Vlh.  550  IV,  in   »  Iflvi 

in..  36t  illmtrations  ard  33  fol.!in«  ptales.  Puhli.Ilr-d  tiy  n.  Van 
No-itrand  Ci> .  25  l'*rlc   t'het.  New   Ynrk   (  ily.     l'riee   SI  2.50. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  discussion  of  the  steel  rail  problem 
during  the  past  two  years,  this  book  is  most  timely.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  I'nlike  most  hooks  treating  of  the  rail  problem,  it  is 
prepared  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  active  railway  man 
than  of  the  metallurgist,  and  discussions  of  the  intricate  details 
of  steel  manufacture  are  written  for  men  familiar  with  the 
subject  only  in  a  general  way.  The  book  is  prepared  upon 
a  broad  basts,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  important  conditions  affecting  the  service  of  rails. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  development  of  the  steel  rail  is  traced 
from  the  period  of  the  iron  rail  to  and  including  the  adoption 
of  the  recent  American  Railway  Association  sections.  The 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the 
rail  and  analyzes  the  speeds  and  weights  of  modern  locomotives 
and  the  effect  of  their  motion,  flat  spots,  etc..  upon  the  rail 
Photographs  of  and  data  regarding  much  of  the  recent  equip- 
ment are  also  included.  The  third  chapter  discusses  the  supports 
of  the  rail,  including  reference  to  the  more  important  concrete 
and  metal  ties.  The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  stresses  in  and  the  strength  of  the  rail,  respectively,  and  arc 
largely  mathematical  in  their  nature.  There  are  136  pages 
devoted  to  the  influence  of  details  of  manufacture  upon  the 
rail:  the  chemical  composition,  mill  practice,  and  other  in- 
fluencing factors  all  being  discussed.  In  chapter  seven  are 
given  comparisons  of  the  leading  \merkan  specifications  with 
representative  Acrcrican  and  British  specifications  The  forms 
recommended  by  the  Rail  Committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  for  the  various  rail  records  are  given 
in  an  appendix,  with  33  plates  showing  standard  mil  sections, 
locomotive  diagrams,  and  other  important  details. 

The  book  should  prove  a  valuable  reference  worts,  tY-t  railway 


men  interested  in  its  subject.     It  is  clearly  printed  on  heavy 
paper  with  many  excellent  photographs  and  drawings. 

'Sl\t  Stccial  Law  Gotfrning  Public  .VrrsiYr  IVrf  nroliiwi.  fly  llrutc 
\V>'tu:,n,  Profosor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  Two  volumes,  6!i 
in.  x  <f</t  in.,  151/  ,i»»e-.  Published  by  ft.iVer,  Vooilils  &  Co..  New 
Ycik.  Price  $12.50  fur  the  two  volumes  iiound  cilllcr  in  leather  or 
l,ui-kiatn. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  law  pertaining  to  railways  and  other 
public  service  corporations  was  of  interest  only  to  their  law 
departments,  That  time  has  passed.  The  public  regulation  of 
this  class  of  concerns  has  come  to  exercise  a  controlling  influ-  • 
ence  over  their  ideals  and  methods  of  management.  The  extent 
to  which  public  regulation  ought  to  be  carried  is  a  question  of 
economics.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  and  can  be  carried 
is  one  of  law.  Interest  in  the  latter  phase  of  the  subject  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  law  departments.  Those  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  it  naturally  are  prone  to  seek  knowledge  about  it.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  besides  lawyers, 
who  nowadays  are  more  or  less  keenly  interested  in  the  law  of 
public  service  corporations  Professor  W'yman's  elaborate  work 
on  this  subject  is  intended  primarily  for  lawyers.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  authoritativeness  from  the 
lawyer's  standpoint  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  of  value 
to  all  who  are  interested  whether  as  lawyers,  economists,  busi- 
ness men,  or  statesmen,  in  the  general  subject  of  regulation  of 
concerns  devoted  to  a  public  service.  Professor  Wynian's  writ- 
ings, in  other  works  as  well  as  this  one.  show  that  while  he  is 
first  a  lawyer,  he  is  also  an  economist  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  publicist. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Wyman  dwells  on  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  laws  of  public  and  of  private  callings.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  as  time  goes  on  he  finds  himself  among  the  conserva- 
tives. He  believes  that  the  state  should  as  far  as  possible  con- 
tine  itself  to  regulation,  "leaving  the  companies  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  of  management.  .  .  .  There  should  \k  swift 
reparation  provided  for  any  individual  who  has  suffered  harm. 
.  .  .  \\  hen  the  state  goes  farther  and  attempts  to  dictate  as  to 
the  policies  which  the  companies  shall  adopt  it  usually  goes  too 
far.  Legislation  going  to  this  extent  really  crosses  the  line  which 
divides  state  control  from  state  operation  The  next  step  would 
be  government  ownership  with  its  unknowable  consequences." 

While  Professor  Wyman  makes  very  clear  the  difference  be- 
tween the  law  of  public  and  of  private  callings,  he  gives  a  much 
broader  application  to  the  former  than  many  writers.  He  takes 
the  position  that  "whether  a  business  is  public  or  not  depends 
upon  the  situation  of  the  public  with  respect  to  it";  that  any 
business  which  becomes  practically  a  monopoly  becomes  affected 
with  a  public  interest ;  and  that  when  this  situation  develops  the 
industry  Incomes  subject  to  the  law  of  public  service  corpora-* 
tions.  even  though  prior  to  the  establishment  of  monopoly  in  it 
it  was  not  subject  to  that  law. 

The  work  is  too  comprehensive  to  admit  of  anything  approach- 
ing a  thorough  review  of  it  here.  Among  the  chapters  which 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  our  readers  arc  those  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  regulation  of  public  service,  which 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  general  theory  of  rate  regulation,  of 
the  proper  basis  of  capitalization,  and  of  the  rate  of  return  on 
capital  to  which  public  utilities  are  entitled.  The  methods  of  fix- 
ing and  regulating  the  rates  of  public  utilities,  including  railways, 
are  quite  fully  discussed;  and  chapters  included  in  the  general 
discussion  of  "Prevention  of  Discrimination"  relate  especially  to 
railway  rates.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  constitutional 
phases  of  public  regulation,  and  in  the  Appendix  are  given  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  act  creating  the  Commerce  Court, 
the  F.lkins  rebating  law,  the  Expedition  Act.  forms  for  proceed- 
ings before  regulating  commissions  and  forms  for  proceedings 
involving  orders  of  commissions.  The  work  is  one  which  might 
well  lie  given  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  lawyer,  economist 
and  journalist  interested  in  the  general  subject  of  public 
regulation 
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"BARGAIN  FESTIVALS"  AND  OTHER  THING8. 

Chicaoo.  III.,  April  24,  1913. 

To  the  Eoitob  of  thb  Railway  Act.  Gazette: 

The  article  printed  in  your  issue  of  March  7  entitled,  "When 
Accidents  Are  Not  Accidental,"  and  the  reference  to  it  in  the 
editorial  of  April  4  should  cause  some  managers  to  meditate  a 
little.  The  cause  of  some  causes  of  accidents  is  here  clearly  set 
forth.  When  general  officers  subvert  the  authority,  and  neces- 
sarily, also,  the  prestige,  of  the  division  officers,  by  reversing 
their  decisions  on  discipline  they  set  in  motion  a  cause  which 
surely  has  an  effect.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  unfit  officials,  and 
the  resulting  unfit  men  is  equally  significant.  Mr.  Brandcis  could 
get  a  large  part  of  his  "million  a  day"  saving  out  of  this  one 
leak. 

"Superintendent,"  in  his  recital  of  the  effect  of  frequent 
changes  in  managements,  is  true  to  life.  I  served  in  an  official 
capacity  on  different  western  roads  for  several  years.  A  man- 
agement lasted  from  one  to  four  years.  Each  manager  had  his 
followers,  with  which  he  filled  the  official  positions,  and  a  large 
per  cent,  of  these  men  simply  stayed  to  live,  and  lived  to  stay. 
Their  chief  interest  seemed  to  be  to  hang  on  as  long  as  their 
chief  did.  Happily,  this  condition  has  changed  for  the  better  ; 
yet  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

I  served  under  one  superintendent  who  was  an  old  switchman 
and  yard  master.  He  could  not  see  very  much  good  in  a  man 
who  did  not  at  least  appropriate  a  part  of  the  vernacular  of  the 
tough  switchman,  including  the  "cuss"  words,  and  who  did  not 
also  have  time  to  listen  to  him  as  he  frequently  expatiated  on 
how  he  had  handled  great  yards  and  terminals  on  other  roads, 
and  to  laugh  at  his  coarse  and  vulgar  stories.  I  served  under 
another  who  was  an  office  man,  and  so  aristocratic  that  he 
seldom  got  down  close  enough  to  the  men  to  know  what  was 
really  going  on. 

The  practice  of  reinstating  men  dismissed  for  just  causes 
should  be  abolished  absolutely.  This  problem  is  strictly  up  to 
the  managers.  To  get  the  best  results  the  discipline  should  be 
as  rigid  as  tt  is  in  the  army. 

On  some  roads  at  the  present  time  the  feeling  among  the  men 
is  that  if  worse  comes  to  worst  and  a  man  is  discharged,  the 
local  or  general  chairman  of  the  hrothcrhood  will  get  him  back. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  this  situation  the  local  railroad  officers  are 
greatly  handicapped.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  carelessly  inclined 
element  are  taught  by  this  very  procedure  that  the  trainmaster 
and  the  superintendent  are  too  severe,  or  inconsiderate:  or  that 
•  they  are  incompetent.  This  is  anything  but  an  incentive  to  loy- 
alty. General  officers  who  have  not  had  to  deal  with  the  rank 
and  file,  possibly  for  years,  cannot  be  in  touch  with  the  many 
occurrences  which  demand  the  infliction  of  discipline;  and  even 
if  they  were,  the  basis  of  a  punishment  includes  a  man's  past 
conduct  and  habits  A  most  serious  mistake  is  made  when  they 
reinstate  men  on  leniency  pleas,  or  otherwise. 

Exchanges  which  are  made  between  the  general  officers  ot 
the  brotherhoods  and  the  railway  managers  in  their  annual 
adjustment  meetings,  when  reinstatements  are  made  and  the 
employers'  records  are  cleared  of  certain  marks,  to  quiet  or  offset 
requests  and  demands  for  increases  in  pay  and  changes  in  work- 
ing conditions,  constitute  a  serious  weakening  influence.  These 
bargain  festivals  have  become  so  common  on  some  roads,  that 
when  other  mc.ms  fail  the  men  look  forward  more  or  less  con- 
fidently to  finally  gainini;  their  point  at  the  yearly  conference. 
In  some  quarters  the  men  have  succeeded  so  well  that  the  word 
"discharged"  is,  to  them,  more  or  less  of  a  misnomer.  The 
brotherhoods  have  succeeded  so  well  along  these  lines  that  they 
actually  trump  up  grievances  and  make  outrageous  demands 
with  no  other  end  in  view  than  effecting  such  deals. 

I  submit  that  a  man  not  in  the  ranks,  or  in  very  close  1o;ich. 
can  form  only  a  very  vague  conception  as  to  how  this  reinstating 


evil  subverts  the  local  officers'  authority  and  prestige.  Only  the 
officer  who  has  power,  as  well  as  character  and  ability,  can  win 
loyalty,  and  thus  enforce  discipline.  Loyalty  is  a  reciprocal  prop- 
osition ;  only  loyalty  can  win  loyalty. 

Unfitness  of  officers,  which  is  one  result  of  frequent  changes 
in  management,  is  alone  responsible,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
for  the  hold  that  the  labor  organizations  have  on  the  roads.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  tight  grip  that  the  brotherhoods  have 
on  the  roads  where  changes  in  management  have  been  frequent. 
And  this  is  perfectly  natural.  Frequent  changes  indicate  a  lack 
of  stability;  and  stability  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  man- 
agement. Local  Omen. 

A  REVERIE  ON  THE  UNIT  8YSTEM. 

T«xai.  Mireh  It.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

It  is  not  with  an  idea  of  criticising  the  unit  system  of 
operating  railroads  that  I  comment  on  it,  as  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  originator 
of  the  system  it  would  be  an  advanced  step  in  modern  railroading. 
Mr.  Hincs  abolishes  the  different  titles  formerly  attached  to 
the  officers  of  the  mechanical  department,  such  as  master  me- 
chanic, traveling  engineer,  resident  engineer,  etc,  and  clothes 
them  with  the  title  of  assistant  superintendent,  thereby  increas- 
ing their  responsibility  as  officers  of  a  railroad  so  that  when 
they  are  traveling  over  the  line  they  have  the  authority  to  correct 
any  discrepancy  or  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  station 
agents,  train  crews,  maintenance  of  way  employees,  etc.,  which 
is  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cast  a  reflection  on  transportation  em- 
ployees; unfortunately  a  few  are  inclined  to  be  derelict  if  it  is 
known  that  no  one  in  authority  is  around  to  check  their  move- 
ments without  fear  of  retaliation.  For  instance,  the  conductor 
may  know  the  station  agent  or  other  employees  are  lax  in  their 
duties,  causing  inconvenience  and  delay.  He  may  catechise  or 
threaten  to  report  the  derelict,  but  through  fear  of  retaliation, 
such  report  does  not  reach  the  proper  officer.  The  conductor 
may  be  ever  so  attentive  to  his  duties,  not  giving  the  slightest 
opening  for  retaliation,  but  his  reputation  as  a  fellow  employee 
is  at  stake.  Hence  the  authority  of  the  master  mechanic  over 
the  transportation  employees  while  out  on  the  line  is  of  intrinsic 
value  to  the  company. 

The  originator  says  his  system  opens  a  vast  field  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  mechanical  man  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
aspire  to  the  most  exalted  position  within  the  gift  of  a  railroad 
He  is  given  the  title  and  authority  of  an  assistant  superintendent, 
which  is  similar  to  putting  a  gyroscope  engine  in  operation  on 
a  mono-rail.  If  his  construction  is  correct  he  will  be  able  to 
maintain  his  equilibrium  if  his  gyrations  are  not  interfered  with 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  and  responsible 
for  its  proper  and  economical  maintenance.  He  is  instructed  by 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  (assistant  general  manager) 
strengthened  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  to  devote 
most  of  his  time  at  the  shops.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  several 
roundhouses  on  his  division  at  least  two  or  three  time*  each 
month  and  rrpulate  all  mechanical  matters.  He  is  called  to 
headquarters  several  times  each  month  to  confer  on  mechanical 
matters-  His  shop  office  is  moved  to  the  superintendent's  office, 
which  may  be  some  distance  from  the  shop,  where  all  matters  are 
handled  and  file-  records  kept  in  conjunction  with  the  superin- 
tendent's file,  thus  maintaining  otie  file.  He  is  expected  to  visit 
this  office  at  least  once  each  day  and  handle  all  correspondence 
requiring  his  attention. 

All  these  duties  he  can  perform  if  he  is  qualified  for  the 
position  he  is  fillinR  He  will  be  able  to  fiive  valuable  service 
to  the  company  other  than  his  regular  duties  as  master  mechanic 
while  out  on  the  line  or  in  the  superintendent's  office  by  way  of 
advice  and  instructions  to  subordinates  and  if  he  is  a  reasonably 
close  observer  he  will  learn  many  things  pertaining  to  the  duties 
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of  assislanl  superintendent  and  become  enlightened  along  such 
lines  to  the  extent  of  fitting  himself  for  promotion  in  case  of  a 
vacancy.  His  technical  knowledge  as  a  mechanic  would  be 
valuable  to  him  as  a  superintendent,  at  least  such  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  intentions  of  the  originator  of  the  unit  system, 
and  if  the  master  mechanic  is  lucky  enough  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  and  shows  a  willingness  to  be  subordinate  to  the  superin- 
tendent there  is  no  good  reason  for  his  failure.  If  conditions 
are  otherwise  and  the  orders  he  receives  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  conflict  with  those  received  from  the 
superintendent,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  obey  all  orders, 
some  one  must  expect  to  go  on  the  shelf,  although  conditions 
may  be  unavoidable  by  one  of  the  three  parties.  As  a  rule  the 
"under  dog"  is  the  victim. 

The  unit  system  provides  that  there  must  not  be  any  corre- 
spondence between  the  general  officers  and  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  superintendent.  All  correspondence  emanating  from 
the  general  office  must  be  addressed  to  the  division  superin- 
tendent, he  in  turn  sending  such  correspondence  to  the  assistant 
whom  it  interests,  who  will  reply  permitting  the  senior  assistant 
to  sign  it  "for  and  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent,"  thereby 
precluding  all  possibilities  of  the  issuance  of  conflicting  orders. 
This  rule  is  infallible  if  lived  up  to.  However,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  verbal  con- 
ferences between  the  assistant  superintendent  (mechanical)  and 
the  superintendent,  also  with  the  superintendent  of  motive  power 
when  the  assistant  is  called  to  headquarters  to  confer  (pre- 
sumably) on  mechanical  affairs,  ff  the  division  superintendent 
and  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  are  inclined  to  be 
congenial  all  will  go  well  and  the  unit  system  will  be  carried  out 
successfully  harmoniously  and  economically.  Observation. 


CAR  WHEEL  FAILURES. 

Chicago.  April  21.  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gautte: 

Our  purpose  is  to  set  forth  facts  with  reference  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Iron  Age  under  date  of  March  6,  page  588, 
under  the  caption,  "An  Increase  in  Number  of  Car  Wheel  Fail- 
ures." The  article  referred  to  is  based  upon  accident  bulletins 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  after  summarizing 
the  derailments  due  to  broken  flanges  and  burst  wheels  states: 

The  necessity  of  bringing  the  quality  of  the  chilled  iron  car  wheel  to  a 
proper  basis  ia  eropbaaiaed  today  as  it  has  never  been,  and  the  maker*  and 
inert  should  get  together  and  try  and  6nd  meant  of  improving  the  quality 
of  car  wheel*  to  make  them  equal  to  present  service  conditions. 

Apparently  the  writer  docs  not  know  that  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Iron  Car  Wheels,  representing  95 
per  cent,  of  the  wheels  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  standing  committee  on  car  wheels  have 
been  closely  associated  since  the  year  1909  for  the  express 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  chilled  iron  wheel. 

Previous  to  the  year  1909,  individual  wheel  makers  had  made 
improvement  in  their  patterns  and  product,  but  no  concerted  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  until  the  year  1909,  when  standard  wheels 
for  the  three  classes  of  cars  of  30,  40  and  50-tons  capacity  were 
submitted  by  the  manufacturers  and  approved  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  Before  these  three  standards  were 
adopted  there  were  as  many  different  patterns  as  there  were 
manufacturers,  and  many  railroads  had  standard  patterns  of 
their  own.  The  standards  recommended  were  not  in  general 
use  until  the  year  1911,  because  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation gave  the  manufacturers  a  sufficient  time  to  adjust  their 
equipment  to  the  new  standards. 

In  analyzing  the  derailments  caused  by  broken  flanges  and 
burst  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  quality  of  the  the  chilled  iron  wheel,  we  must 
consider  the  dates  that  the  wheels  were  cast,  and  not  charge  all 
the  failures  during  the  year  1912  against  the  product  of  that 
year.  This  is  the  only  proper  basi9  upon  which  to  proceed. 

In  determining  the  percentages  of  derailments  of  cars  due  to 
broken  flanges  and  broken  wheels,  the  number  of  failures  in  any 


one  period  cannot  be  consistently  compared  with  another  unless 
the  number  of  wheels  in  sen-ice  is  considered,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  state  that  during  the  period  of  1902-3-4  there 
were  1,070  derailments,  and  during  the  period  of  1910-11-12  there 
were  1,827,  and  figure  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.,  as  was  done 
by  the  above  mentioned  writer.  In  1902  there  were  1,500000 
freight  cars  in  service,  representing  12,000,000  wheels;  in  1910 
there  were  2,133,000  freight  cars  in  service,  representing  17,068,- 
248  wheels—an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  wheels 
in  service;  and  this  increase  represents  wheels  serving  under 
heavy  capacity  cars. 

The  Chilled  Iron  Car  Wheel  Manufacturers,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  have  made  greater 
progress  in  the  chilled  iron  wheel  industry  since  the  year  1909 
than  has  ever  been  made,  and  when  consideration  is  given  to  the 
vast  increases  in  car  capacity,  and  the  resultant  increases  in  rail 
and  axle  during  the  last  decade,  and  the  slight  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  wheel,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chilled  iron  wheel 
has  not  only  met  every  condition  of  service  imposed  for  the  past 
52  years,  but  the  record  will  show  that  the  derailments  due  to 
broken  flanges  and  burst  wheels  are  actually  decreasing.  The 


Change*  Made  In  Flange  and  Tread  Section*  of  Car  Wheels 
8lne«  1904. 


following  table  shows  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  de- 
veloping the  10-ton  car  to  the  50-ton  car: 

Weight,  increase  in  car  capacity..  400  per  cent. 

Weight,  increase  in  rail  100  per  cent. 

Weight,  increase  in  axle  1 49  per  cent. 

Weight,  increase  in  chilled  iron  wheel   38  per  cent. 

One  part  of  the  chilled  iron  wheel  that  has  not  received  due 
consideration  is  the  flange.  In  an  editorial  in  Harper's  Weekly 
(industrial  series),  December  28,  1912,  appears  the  following: 
"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  this  matter  of  flanges  the  cars  of  to- 
day are  no  better  off  than  were  the  cars  that  carried  soldiers 
and  supplies  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War." 

This  condition  is  not  because  the  wheel  makers  have  not  been 
fully  alive  to  the  situation,  but  because  they  have  been  restricted 
in  improvements  due  to  the  supposed  limits  of  track  clearance. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  such  improvements  in 
the  flange  as  have  been  made  since  1904.  This  indicates  a  slight 
increase  of  metal  in  the  back  of  the  flange  in  1904,  as  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  increased  from  630  lbs.  to  700  lbs.  It  will  also  show 
that  during  1909  a  further  increase  was  made,  starting  at  a  point 
slightly  below  the  base  line  and  extending  around  the  flange  and 
back  of  the  tread,  producing  an  increase  in  tread  thickness  and 
increasing  the  weight  to  725  lbs.  These  slight  changes,  together 
with  a  reduction  in  the  height  from  1  Mi  in.  to  1  in.,  are  the  only 
improvements  made  in  the  flange,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  capacity  of  the  cars  has  increased  from  10  tons  to  50 
tons.  This  was  all  we  could  Ret,  but  not  as  much  of  an  increase 
as  we  wished  to  make  in  order  to  increase  the  factor  of  safety. 
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Wc  arc  still  trying  to  improve  the  flange,  but  cannot  go  turthcr 
until  such  a  time  as  the  railroads  will  approve  of  a  design  sim- 
ilar to  that  shown  in  the  illustration  ior  a  flange  for  140.000  lbs. 
capacity  cars.  When  this  is  done  flange  failures  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  flange  of  the  wheel  exercises  the  important  function  of 
guiding  the  trucks  and,  in  going  around  curves,  it  is  the  flange 
that  takes  up  the  lateral  thrusts  of  the  car  by  being  forced  against 
the  rail,  and  the  contact  between  wheel  and  rail  produces  wear 
in  both.  A  flange,  therefore,  does  not  improve  in  strength  with 
age,  and  the  longer  it  is  used  the  more  the  wear,  and  the  thinner 
and  weaker  it  becomes.  The  imperative  necessity  of  careful  in- 
spection follows,  so  that  a  wheel  may  not  be  allowed  to  wear  in 
the  flange  beyond  the  condemning  limit. 

Many  times  in  looking  for  the  cause  of  a  derailment  a  wheel 
will  be  found  with  a  broken  or  chipped  flange,  and  this  cause  is 
readily  assigned,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  flange  may 
have  been  chipped  or  broken  after  it  left  the  track,  or  through 
poor  track,  faulty  truck  construction,  etc.  We  know  of  cases 
where  a  broken  flange  was  reported  as  the  cause  of  a  derailment, 
and  upon  investigation  we  have  found  thai  the  flange  had  been 
worn  beyond  the  condemning  limit.  Many  derailments  arc  re- 
ported to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  caused  by  sharp 
flanges  climbing  the  rail  in  going  around  curves,  or  passing  cross- 
ings, frogs,  or  switches. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  broken  flanges  for  the  year  1912, 
as  compiled  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  reports: 

ltroktn  lliokeo 
Year  Can.  Flatige»,       Year  Dot.  Flnugc*. 

190*   12 

1909      IJ 

1910   16 

1911    2 

1912   


1H98 
1X99 
IVOtl 
I  VOl 
190.' 
1903 
190« 
1905 
190* 
1907 


1 J 
IV 
* 
16 
-J 

J4 


We  will  now  analyze  the  report  of  broken  wheels.  Our  record, 
as  compiled  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report, 
shows  the  detail  oi  109  broken  wheels  as  to  years  cast,  name  of 
maker,  etc.  There  were  229  breakages  for  which  we  cuuld  ob- 
tain no  record.  An  analysis  of  the  109  wheels  reported  is  shown 
in  the  following: 


No  record  l»i  year  cast  457 

Tout  it-ported   627 

As  will  be  seen,  wc  have  a  record  of  170  wheels  out  of  a  total 
of  627  reported  broken,  or  27  per  cent.  The  service  is  from  one 
to  twenty-four  years,  and  the  average  life  of  all  the  170  wheels 
is  over  six  years. 

As  a  flange  is  at  its  best  when  first  put  into  service,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  the  comparatively  lew  failures  for  wheels  cast 
during  the  years  1910-11-12.  The  total  breakages  of  flanges  in 
the  three  years  amounted  to  20  wheels.  The  report  shows  that 
during  tile  year  1910  there  were  16  breakages,  only  two  in  1911 
and  two  in  1912.  As  wc  only  have  a  record  of  27  per  cent,  oi 
the  broken  flanges  during  this  period,  and  as  this  record,  shows  16 
wheels  were  cast  in  1910,  it  would  be  reasonably  fair  to  assume 
that  the  balance  of  the  wheels  iff  tabulation  could  be  made)  would 
bear  relatively  the  same  proportion  oi  breakages— therefore,  we 
can  assume  that  if  we  had  a  complete  record,  there  would  have 
been  broken  approximately  60  wheels  cast  in  1910-  Muring 
the  year  1M10  there  were  in  service  over  2,000.000  freight  cars, 
and  there  were  running  over  16,000,000  chilled  iron  wheels.  This 
would  represent  one  wheel  broken  for  every  206,000  wheels  in 
service.  If  we  take  the  total  breakages,  which  are  reported  as 
627,  and  consider  the  number  of  wheels  running,  wc  will  find 
that  there  is  one  breakage  fur  every  25.000  whet-Is  in  service 
and  the  broken  flange  wheels  which  we  have  tabulated  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  show  an  average  of 
six-and-a-half  years'  service.  Surely  i H t s  is  not  .in  alarming  con- 
dition when  we  take  into  consideration  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  those  broken  were  of  the  old  design  and  plainly  show- 
abuse  due  to  slicking  brakes  and  excessive  wear. 

Broken  wheels  arc  tin-  result  oi  temperature  stresses  arising 
from  brake  friction,  and  show  conclusively  that  the  metal  has  not 
been  proportioned  to  the  stress.  In  designing  any  structure,  a 
unit  of  material  \*  used  re>t-t  a  unit  of  stress,  and  when  all 
service  renditions  are  known  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  proportion 
tin-  no  tat  to  fill!.,  mot  them.  If  wheels  were  desistned  to  nit -c  t 
the  most  sesere  vet  vice  conditions  instead  of  .v.eiaio  .  mdip-ms. 
there  would  be  no  broken  wheels, 


Year  Cam. 

I8S9   

1«9J    . .  .  . 

1H'<;   

1X99  . ,  .  . 
I9I.W)  .... 

1901  ... 

1902   

1903  .... 

1>*04   

1905  .... 


1907 


Wheel*.  Year  Cart. 

1  I90S  

1  1909   

1  1910   

I  1911   

5  191 ;   

3 
6 

9  Broken   and   loo*   (ires  on 

4  er.jnne  drivers   19 

6  No  record  of  rear  cast   229 

12 

I J  Total   JJ7 


5 
■■ 
14 
10 

7 

109 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  broken  wheels,  like  the  broken 
flanges,  are  distributed  over  a  period  of  years,  starting  with  the 
year  1X89.  and  the  average  service  of  all  wheels  broken  is  over 
six  years.  The  cause  assigned  for  the  breakage  of  52  wheels  out 
of  the  109  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
"  brakes  sticking." 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  broken  wheels  were  caused  hy  "brakes 
sticking,"  and  SO  per  cent,  of  the  broken  wheels  occurred  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  East  and  West,  where  the  maximum 
of  brake  resistance  is  required  in  descending  grades.  A  large 
number  of  these  wheels  plainly  show  improper  usage.  For  ex- 
ample : 

A  625  lb.  wheel  designed  for  a  car  having  a  lignt  weight  of 
2X.0O0  lbs.,  as  required  in  the  M.  C.  B.  standards,  would  he  called 
upon  to  resist  a  normal  heat  stress  resulting  from  19.600  lbs. 
brake  pressure  when  the  train  is  braked  at  70  per  cent,  of  the 
light  weight  of  the  car. 

A  625  lb.  wheel  for  a  car  having  a  light  weight  of  50,000  lbs. 
braked  at  it)  per  cent,  would  have  to  resist  an  abnormal  stress 
of  40,000  lbs.  brake  pressure,  or  150  per  cent,  greater  stress  de- 
manded from  the  same  weight  of  wheel. 

It  is  no  common  thing  to  find  625  lb.  wheels  under  cars 
weighing  from  45,000  lbs.  to  50,000  lbs. ;  in  fact,  many  60,000  lbs 
capacity  cars  weigh  light  more  than  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars. 
Still,  the  wheels  designed  for  100,000  lbs.  ca|>acity  cars  weigh  100 
lbs.  more  than  those  designed  for  60.000  lbs.  capacity  cars,  this 
additional  metal  being  distributed  in  the  plates  of  the  wheel, 
which  increases  the  strength  and  furnishes  greater  resistance  to 
sticking  brakes.  The  heat  developed  by  excessive  brake  appli- 
cation is  what  causes  wheels  to  break. 

The  Master  Car  Builders'  in  their  1912  Proceedings  recognized 
the  question  of  establishing  the  maximum  braking  power  as  well 
as  gross  load  for  each  design  of  wheel,  and  called  particular 
attention  to  the  trouble  experienced  in  using  625  lb.  wheels  under 
60,000  lbs.  capacity  cars,  having  tare  weight  of  40,000  lbs.  to 
47,000  lbs.,  such  as  refrigerator  cars,  etc.;  if  their  recommenda- 
tions are  followed  broken  wheels  will  be  practically  elimi- 
nated. 

If  we  lake  the  entire  number  of  chilled  iron  wheels  broken 
during  the  year  1912  and  base  these  breakages  upon  the  number 
of  wheels  in  service,  wc  will  find  there  is,  comparatively,  one 
broken  wheel  for  every  50.000  wheels  in  service. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  is  dependent  Upon  the  chilled 
iron  car  wheel.  It  has  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  over 
half  a  century.  It  is  the  standard  wheel  for  rail-borne  traffic. 
:md  its  uiiivers.il  use  is  an  acknowledgment  of  its  efficiency,  it 
l„  sM  -ses  (lie  ideal  structural  advantages  of  hard  tread,  soft 
plates  and  soft  hub.  and  each  pan  of  the  wheel  is  so  well  fitted 
ior  the  service  demanded  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  survived 
such  a  b  ng  period  ,,f  use.  Ii  carries  the  car  structure  and  con- 
tents .ol  over  the  country,  and  because  an  occasional  wheel 
bleaks  ji  does  not  follow  that  ti  e  wheel  is  to  blame,  because 
anything  can  be  broken  by  abuse,  ami  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
chilled  iron  wheel  has  a  tremendous  burden  to  bear.  The  chilled 
iron  wheel  now  carries  over  .^ITMKKM.ifJO.000  tons  one  mile  each 
year.  Geouce  W.  I.vndon. 
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NEW   FREIGHT    PIER   AT  COMMUNIPAW,   N.  J. 

A  Modern  Fireproof  Structure  of  Concrete  and  Steel  Con- 
struction for  the  Reception  and  Storage  of  Export  Buslnet*. 


The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  completed  early  last  year 
a  new  covered  freight  pier  of  permanent  construction  to  be  known 
as  pier  No.  11  in  its  freight  terminals  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river  opposite  New  York  and  just 
across  the  channel  from  Ellis  Island.  The  new  pier  adjoins 
pier  No.  10  and  is  reached  on  the  water  side  by  two  200  ft.  slips 
with  a  depth  of  22  ft.  at  mean  low  water,  and  on  the  land  side  by 
a  double  track  line  from  a  storage  yard  adjacent  to  the  piers. 
The  tracks  leading  out  onto  the  pier  arc  laid  in  a  track  well  along 
the  center  of  the  pier,  which  is  depressed  so  that  the  car  floors 
are  level  with  the  deck  of  the  pier.  The  new  pier  is  902  ft.  2  in. 
long  by  132  ft.  10  in.  wide.  The  substructure  consists  of  creo- 
soted  pile  bents  which  support  a  concrete  deck  slab  floor.  The 
superstructure  is  of  steel  frame  with  corrugated  iron  siding. 
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In  additinn  to  the  tracks  mentioned,  there  are  10  stub  tracks 
provided  for  storage. 

The  pile  bents  in  the  substructure  of  the  pier  arc  placed  9  ft 
center  to  center.  The  intermediate  bents  consist  of  30  piles  each 
and  alternate  bents  located  under  the  columns  of  the  superstruc- 
ture have  3*<  piles.  Every  tenth  licnt  has  a  double  row  of  piles 
containing  60  in  all.  Each  alternate  one  of  these  double  bents 
has  the  piles  cut  off  6  in.  above  mean  low  water  and  capped  with 
two  12  in.  by  12  in.  timbers  to  carry  a  reinforced  concrete  lire  wall 
18  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  ami  battered  to  12  in.  thick  at  the  top 
extending  up  to  the  concrete  floor  slab  to  which  it  is  bonded. 
These  fire  walls  divide  the  wooden  substructure  into  five  sections. 
The  remaining  double  bents  which  alternate  with  those  carrying 
the  fire  walls  have  6  in.  by  12  in.  sheathing  between  the  rows  of 
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Track  Layout  at  New  Communipaw  Pier. 


As  the  piers  arc  perpendicular  to  the  tracks  in  the  main  yard, 
it  is  necessary'  for  economical  operation  to  locate  small  storage 
yards  near  each  pier  to  store  the  cars  intended  for  that  pier.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  good  track  layout  on  account  of  this 
condition.  The  new  yard  serving  pier  No.  11  has  been  laid  on  a 
till  made  from  the  dredging*  from  the  channel  and  slips.  The 
yard  includes  10  tracks,  each  about  950  ft.  long  connecting  with 
two  ladders,  five  tracks  leading  from  each  ladder.  These  lad- 
ders are  continued  to  form  a  double  track  lead  into  the  pier. 
Double  crossovers  are  provided  between  these  two  lead  tracks 
just  off  the  end  of  the  pier  and  at  a  point  about  midway  on  the 
pier.  These  crossovers  allow  very  free  movement  of  cars  to  or 
from  the  pier  without  disturbing  other  cars  that  may  be  unload- 
ing. Loaded  cars  come  into  one  of  the  five  track  yards  and  the 
empties  are  pulled  off  of  the  pier  into  the  other  set  of  five  tracks. 


piling  extending  from  the  low  water  line  up  to  the  deck.  As 
piles  can  onl\  In-  driven  a  short  distance  at  the  site  of  the  pier, 
the  bents  arc  thoroughly  braced  both  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally. 

The  corners  of  the  piers  at  the  sea  end  are  protected  by  cluster 
piles  cut  off  9  ft  aliove  mean  tide  or  \'A  ft  above  pier  level. 
Two  anchor  crilw  are  provided,  one  at  the  sea  end  and  one  near 
the  middle  of  the  ph?r.  These  cribs  cover  four  bents  and  are  the 
full  width  of  the  pier.  They  were  built  in  place  after  the  piles 
within  their  area  had  been  driven  and  were  sunk  by  being  loaded 
with  stone.  The  bulkhead  wall  at  the  shore  end  is  of  concrete 
carried  on  a  timl>er  bulkhead.  The  bearing  piles  are  of  creosoted 
yellow  pine  14  in.  in  diameter.  2  ft  from  the  butt  and  7  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  point  The  cluster  piles  are  of  untreated  white 
oak  16  in.  and  7  in.  in  diameter.    All  other  timber  in  the  sub- 
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structure  except  the  low  water  bracing,  longitudinal  and  diagonal 
bracing  and  lender  timber*  is  creosoted. 

The  entire  deck  covered  by  the  shed  is  of  concrete.  The  space 
outside  of  the  shed,  which  is  4  ft.  wide  on  the  sides  and  8  ft.  wide 
on  the  sea  end,  is  of  4  in.  planks.  The  track  well  is  24  ft.  wide 
and  is  depressed  5  ft.  The  tracks  are  laid  on  12  ft.  centers. 
The  platforms  on  each  side  of  the  track  well  arc  50  ft.  wide,  be- 
ing sloped  6  in.  away  from  the  track  well.  The  floor  slab  is  7  in. 
thick  and  is  supported  on  eight  longitudinal  concrete  girders  on 
each  side  of  the  track  well.  These  girders  are  1  ft.  6  in.  deep  and 
vary  in  width  from  9  in.  to  14  in.    They  arc  laid  directly  on  the 


being  crowned  in  each  panel  for  drainage.  A  minimum  thickness 
of  6  in.  of  ballast  is  used  under  the  track  ties.  A  vertical  slab 
5  in.  thick  is  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  track  well,  having  steel 
tire  doors  at  intervals  to  allow  access  to  the  timber  substructure. 
The  floor  slab  is  designed  for  a  live  load  of  500  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  and 
the  track  slab  for  a  live  load  of  1,300  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  concrete 
in  the  slabs  is  a  1 :  21  j :  5  mixture  with  a  surface  coat  of  cement 
and  trap  rock  screenings  in  a  1 :  2J4  proportion. 

The  columns  and  trusses  of  the  superstructure  arc  spaced  18  ft. 
center  to  center,  all  sections  being  built  up  of  plates  and  angles. 
There  arc  four  rows  of  columns,  the  central  span  between  col- 


Exterior  of  Pier  from  Shore  End. 


caps  of  the  pile  bents  and  are  reinforced  with  rods,  some  of  which 
arc  trussed  over  the  bents  and  others  continuous  in  the  lower 
plane.  The  girders  are  anchored  to  the  caps  by  22  in.  dock 
spikes  driven  about  10  in.  into  the  caps  before  casting  the  girders. 
The  slabs  are  reinforced  with  No.  38  triangular  mesh  bent  up  to 
the  top  of  the  slab  over  the  girders.  The  slab  on  each  side  of 
the  track  well  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  continuous  expansion 
joint  over  one  of  the  girders.  The  reinforcement  in  that  girder 
is  divided  so  that  the  joint  is  continuous  through  the  slab  and 
the  girder.  Transverse  expansion  joints  are  spaced  54  ft.  apart 
and  are  of  similar  construction. 
The  slab  in  the  track  well  has  a  minimum  thickness  of  16  in.. 


limns  being  44  ft.  and  the  spans  on  each  side  being  40  ft.  The 
trusses  and  columns  arc  designed  for  an  assumed  roof  loading  as 
follows :  dead  load,  22  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. ;  live  load,  50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft., 
and  wind  load,  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  surface.  The  steel 
frame  is  covered  with  galvanized  corrugated  iron  to  a  height  of 
17  ft.  5  in.,  the  upper  portion  of  the  side  wall  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous steel  sash  5  ft.  10  in.  high.  A  similar  continuous  sash  in 
the  monitor  deck  is  provided  with  an  operating  device  to  allow 
for  ventilation  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  carried  on  channel 
purlins  and  is  covered  with  5  ply  felt,  tar  and  slag  laid  on  a  1  :  12 
pitch.  Ventilators  2  ft.  in  diameter  are  located  along  the  monitor 
deck  at  intervals  of  18  ft.  The  doors  on  the  sides  and  the  sea  end 


Interior  of  Pier  Showing  Track  Well,  Platforms  and  Steel  Superstructure. 
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are  12  ft.  5  in.  wide  and  11  ft.  5  in.  high,  the  two  doors  on  the 
shore  end  being  each  14  ft.  wide  by  22  ft.  high.  All  doors  are  of 
steel  frame  construction  with  corrugated  iron  covering  and  are 
arranged  to  slide  vertically,  being  counterweightcd  to  make  their 
operation  easy.  The  doors  on  the  side  are  arranged  in  pairs  18 
ft.  center  to  center,  the  pairs  being  spaced  54  ft.  center  to  center. 
There  are  three  ladders  on  each  side  of  the  building,  allowing 
access  to  the  roof.  Copper  downspouts  at  intervals  of  36  ft.  arc 
provided  to  carry  off  the  drainage. 

The  inside  walls  in  the  freight  room  between  doors  are  pro- 
tected by  2  in.  by  8  in.  spruce  guard  planks  10  in.  center  to  center. 
At  the  shore  end  of  the  pier  a  supply  and  store  room,  boiler  room, 
coal  room,  toilet  and  locker  rooms  are  provided  and  two  scale 
pits  4  ft.  by  6  ft.  in  area  are  located  at  convenient  points  on  the 
pier.  The  offices  are  located  on  a  second  floor  in  the  first  three 
panels  of  the  superstructure  at  the  shore  end.  The  floor  of  this 
second  story  is  laid  on  trusses  supported  from  the  columns,  the 


MALLETS  ON  THE  NORFOLK  &  WESTERN. 


Typical  Cross  Section  of  Pier. 

floor  level  being  19  ft.  9  in.  above  the  pier  level.  A  concrete  slab 
is  laid  on  these  trusses  which  is  covered  by  yellow  pine  flooring 
in  the  offices.  The  ceiling  of  the  offices  is  hung  by  rods  from  the 
roof  purlins.  The  space  on  this  second  floor  is  divided  into  a 
general  office,  record  room,  foreman's  office,  corridor  and  toilet. 
It  is  reached  by  two  stairways  and  is  lighted  by  skylights  and 
side  windows.  A  speaking  tube  and  two  bill  elevators  connect 
the  general  office  with  the  main  floor. 

This  pier  was  built  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Osgood,  chief 
engineer,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  A.  E.  Owen,  prin- 
cipal assistant  engineer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
information.  The  contract  was  let  in  three  parts;  the  timber 
substructure  being  built  by  George  Spearin,  New  York ;  the  con- 
crete deck  by  Henry  Steers,  Inc..  New  York,  and  the  steel  super- 
structure by  the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works.  New  York. 


New  Line  for  Peru. — The  government  of  Peru  has  now  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  to  extend  the  railway  at  present  operating 
between  Tarn  bo  de  Mora  and  Chincha  to  the  districts  of  Cas- 
trovirrcyna  and  Iluancavelica,  a  concession  having  been  granted 
to  the  Tambo  de  Mora  Railway  Company,  a  locally-owned  enter- 
prise, to  construct  the  line  which  it  is  allowed  to  operate  for  a 
period  of  90  years,  after  which  the  whole  concern  falls  into  the 
possession  of  the  government  without  the  payment  of  any  in- 
demnity to  the  company. 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  average  revenue  tons 
lading  per  freight  train  mile  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  was 
692.43,  an  increase  of  7.75  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  heavier  train  units  on 
that  road  ten  Mallet  locomotives  were  introduced  in  May,  1910; 
five  of  these  were  of  the  0-8-8-0  type,  and  five  were  of  the 
2-8-8-2  type.  In  1912  forty  Mallets  of  the  2-6-6-2  type,  built 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  were  introduced  and 
forty  more  arc  now  in  process  of  building.  The  addition  of 
the  trucks  was  made  in  order  that  the  boiler  capacity  might 
be  made  larger,  thus  increasing  the  sustained  capacity  of  the 
locomotives,  which  is  necessary  where  they  are  used  in  road 
service,  as  the  case  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

In  ordering  this  equipment,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  officials,  not  so  much  to  dispense  with  the 
pusher  service,  as  to  increase  the  maximum  train  load  over  the 
division.  On  the  Pocahontas  division,  between  Eckman,  W.  Va., 
and  Blueficld,  five  0-8-8-0  type,  five  2-8-8-2  type,  and  fifteen  of 
the  new  2-6-6-2  type  Mallets  arc  being  operated  in  both  head 
end  and  pusher  service. 

On  the  Radford  division,  between  Blueficld  and  Roanoke,  Va., 
five  of  the  new  2-6-6-2  type  Mallets  are  being  operated  in  road 
service.  This  division  is  105  miles  long  and  includes  a  forty- 
mile  grade  of  0.4  per  cent,  and  a  ten-mile  grade  of  1.0  per  cent 
With  the  help  of  a  pusher  service  on  this  ten-mile  1.0  per  cent, 
grade  the  Mallets  have  increased  the  train  tonnage  from  2.800 
to  4,000  tons. 

The  remaining  twenty  of  the  new  2-6-6-2  type  Mallets  are 
being  operated  in  road  service  on  the  west  end  of  the  Norfolk 
division,  between  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Crewe,  a  distance  of  130 
miles.  Because  of  especially  favorable  terminal  as  well  as  road 
facilities,  these  Mallets  are  doing  their  best  work  on  thu 
division.  Before  the  installation  of  the  Mallets  the  tonnage  on 
the  division  was  handled  by  4-8-0  type  locomotives,  having  a 
total  weight  of  260,000  lbs..  220.000  lbs.  being  on  drivers,  and 
having  a  tractive  effort  of  52,500  lbs.  Leaving  Roanoke  with  a 
3,500-ton  train,  which  was  the  rating,  two  of  these  4-8-0  type 
engines  were  at  the  head  end.  At  Bonsack,  Va.,  a  4-8-0  type 
locomotive  was  put  behind  the  train  to  push  it  to  Blue  Ridge. 
At  Blue  Ridge,  Va.,  the  helper  was  cut  out  and  returned  light 
to  Bonsack  to  await  another  eastbound  train.  From  Blue  Ridge 
the  3.500-ton  train,  with  the  two  engines  in  the  lead,  proceeded 
to  Phoebe,  Va.  At  Phoebe  the  lead  engine  was  cut  out  and  the 
train  and  the  one  engine  continued  to  Crewe.  The  one  4-8-0 
type  engine  readily  hauled  the  3,500-ton  train  over  this  portion 
of  the  road,  except  that  at  Farmville,  Va.,  it  was  assisted  over 
the  short  grade  by  another  4-8-0  type  engine. 

At  present,  starting  out  from  Roanoke  with  a  5,000-ton  train, 
one  of  these  Mallets  is  in  the  lead,  double-headed  by  a  4-H  0 
type  locomotive.  These  two  engines  pull  the  train  from  Roanoke 
to  Bonsack,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  made  up  of  broken  grades. 
At  Bonsack  another  of  the  Mallets  is  put  behind  the  train  and 
pushes  it  to  Blue  Ridge,  a  distance  of  6  miles.    From  Bonsack 
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to  Blue  Ridge  there  is  a  ruling  grade  of  1.2  per  cent.  At  Blue 
Ridge  the  puslier  cuts  out  and  return?  to  Bonsack  light.  From 
Bine  Ridge  the  two  engines  in  the  lead  haul  the  train  to  Phoebe, 
a  distance  of  56  mile*  from  Blue  Ridge.  This  56  miles  is  made 
up  of  broken  grades,  but  includes  a  0.5  per  cent,  grade  8  miles 
long.  At  Phoebe  the  leading  4-8-0  type  engine  is  cut  off  and 
waits  for  a  westbound  empty  train,  helping  as  a  double-header 
back  to  Roanoke.  From  Phoebe,  therefore,  the  one  Mallet  or 
through  engine  hauls  the  train  to  Crewe,  a  distance  of  59  miles 
of  broken  grade,  with  the  exception  of  the  16  miles  from  Farm- 
ville  to  Burkcvillc.  This  16  miles  is  made  up  of  a  continuous 
grade  of  045  per  cent,  and  a  4-8-0  type  engine  is  used  as  a 
pusher.  This  means  that  on  the  Radford  division  train  loads 
have  been  increased  79  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Roanoke  division  43 
per  cent.  Fifty-seven  locomotives  have  been  supplanted  by  these 
forty  Mallets,  and  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  has  been  effected 
in  the  number  of  freight  trains  operated  over  the  divisions. 

The  boiler  of  the  2-6-6-2  type  locomotive  incorporates  a  com- 
bustion chamber  78  in.  long,  This  allows  the  firebox  to  be 
brought  back  of  the  rear  driving  wheels,  thereby  making  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  good  depth  of  throat  sheet,  without  excessively 
increasing  the  length  of  tubes.  As  a  result  a  throat  sheet  18  1/16 
in.  deep  is  obtained  with  a  tube  length  of  24  ft.  High  tem- 
perature superheaters  and  brick  arches  are  used.  Fifteen  en- 
gines arc  equipped  with  Walschacrt  and  twenty-live  with  Baker 
valve  gear.  All  the  engines  have  Street  stokers.  Reversing  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  builders'  hydro-pneumatic  reversing 
gear,  which  not  only  renders  the  operation  of  the  engine  easier 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  simple  engine,  but  allows  the  use  of 
steam  with  a  full  throttle  and  the  cut-off  arranged  at  the  most 
economical  point.  The  builders'  latest  style  of  outside  bearing 
trailing  track  is  used.  This  was  also  used  on  the  Chesapeake  fir 
Ohio  Mallets,  and  is  similar  in  design  to  that  successfully  applied 
to  a  number  of  recent  Pacific  type  locomotives.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  case  above  mentioned,  the  type  of  leading  and 
trailing  trucks  applied  to  Mallet  locomotives  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  has  been  the  radial  swinging  bolster  type 
with  journals  inside  of  the  wheels.  The  outside  bearing  truck 
used  gives  a  wider  supporting  base  and  tends  to  add  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  locomotive. 

The  American  locomotive  Company's  system  of  compounding, 
including  intercepting  valve,  was  also  applied.  W  ith  this  system 
it  is  possible  to  increase  the  power  of  the  engine  about  20  per 
cent,  at  critical  moments,  by  admitting  live  steam  to  all  cylin- 
ders. At  the  same  time,  the  intercepting  valve  so  controls  the 
pressure  of  the  live  steam  entering  the  receiver  pipe  that  equal 
work  is  done  in  all  four  cylinders. 

Following  are  the  principal  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  of 
the  new  2-6-6-2  type  locomotives  : 

Grit'nl  Dan. 

Type  >.«*„> 

Service   To-iiiM 

Purl  S<.(<  c<mI 

Teaeltre  effort  mmktng  c«nt,oun«i.  ........    7J.KO0  lb*. 

Weight  en  driver*    337. .100  lb*. 

Weight,  lottl  cr.»T»:e    .405,000  lit*. 

Weight,  local  engine  and  tr ndc t  .  5ti3,0OO  Ihs. 

Wheel  h*w,  driving   10  ft.  0  in, 

Wheel  ba»e,  ri«»1   10  (t,  (1  in, 

Wherl  base,  engine  4.1  ft.  10  in. 

Wheal  has*,  ermine  and  under  7»  ft.  3,',  in. 

C  1  ilHifrri, 

Kind   .  C .rniiionnd 

hiimeter  anil  at  rule  2.'  in,  ant  35  in   *  32  111. 

WhtcU. 

tWtring,  diameter   <.*  in. 

IVhrtnf  jotimala     10  >n   «  12  in. 

Trurk,  dvlmrcrr.  fr-."!  30  in. 

Ttttflf   l.nv  n,xl«   .........   ......  ft  tn.  \    10  in. 

dianit'e..  hark  44  in. 

Trova  jmm.aU  -  ...»  in.  a  14  in. 

Tvr*  ••  ■     Conical  cnmrttr.l 

Wi-iking  pt.-»Mir»  .   .,  201)  Ihv 

Ih.imrter.  front   .'  in. 

|>,, meter,   h.n-k   ■>«  in. 

Firebva.  ler.^h  at. I  width  i  l>«  ' .  In.  •«  'H<  *  in. 

Tnnaa.  rumba r  and  diameter  -43     "1  in.,  aid  .1*    }v;  in. 

Tilif,  levirth   .'4  ft  0  in 

t  rwtit.imti"ii  chamber    ..   "1  in. 

Healing   .nrfjwe.   fjiir.  4.655  mi.  ft. 


Healing  aurfaca,  Fire  Urx   343  »<4.  ft. 

Healing  aurficr,  areli  tube*   25. 4  >*j.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total  .  .5.023  4  sq.  ft. 

Superheating  surface   995  ft. 

Grate  area   72.2  m  ft. 

Ttnitt. 

Wheels,  diameter   .   .33  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length  5',  in.  *  10  in. 

Water  capacity  «.<XJ0  gala. 

C00.I  capafilt   14  ttfua 


PROPOSED   INCREASE   IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 


The  committee  of  the  railways,  in  Official  Classification  ter- 
ritory. Messrs.  Willard,  Rea  and  Brown,  has  announced  that 
the  application  of  the  roads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  increase  freight  rates  will  be  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  petition  for  the  re-otrening  of  case  No  3400, 
which  was  heard  and  passed  on  by  the  commission  in  1910. 
The  proposition,  in  1910,  was  to  increase  the  so-called  class 
rates  and  a  few  of  the  commodity  rates.  It  proved  impossible 
to  accomplish  anything  on  this  basis  and  the  present  proposition 
is  for  a  small  advance  on  all  rates.  Numerous  complaints 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  have  shown 
that  the  relation  of  rates  between  localities  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  public  than  the  actual  rate  per  se.  The  officers 
of  the  railways  believe  that  with  the  increase  in  expenses  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years,  the  margin  of  profit 
is  now  so  small  that  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  all  freight 
rates  would  be  justified;  but  it  is  desired  to  cause  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  of  commercial  conditions,  and  therefore  only 
5  per  cent,  will  be  asked  for  at  this  time.  Some  commodity 
rates  are  very  low.  and  it  has  been  urged  that  these  ought  to 
be  raised;  however,  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  shippers  with  the  railroads  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  commission. 

"Since  the  previous  hearing  (1910)  the  railroads  generally 
have  expended  large  sums  for  equipment  and  additional  facili- 
ties, and  while  there  has  been  some  response  in  the  way  of 
increased  gross  revenues,  the  surplus  income  after  paying  charges 
and  dividends,  has  been  so  narrowed  as  to  not  encourage  the 
further  expenditures  required  to  keep  the  railroads  abreast  with 
the  growing  demand  of  the  business  of  the  country.  Unless 
the  carriers  are  enabled  to  increase  their  revenue  in  some  man- 
ner—and the  plan  above  proposed  seems  likely  to  meet  with 
less  opposition  than  any  other— their  ability,  already  limited,  to 
provide  such  additional  equipment  and  facilities  as  will  be 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  growing  demands  of  the  country 
wilt  be  very  seriously  impaired." 

Self-appointed  spokesmen  for  shippers  have  already  given 
notice  in  N'ew  York,  Phit.-ulclphia.  Chicago  and  other  cities, 
that  the  application  of  the' railways  will  lie  opposed 


A  ma/ox- Pacific  Railway.— The  Amazon-Pacific  Railway, 
Peru,  which  is  expected  to  do  so  much  towards  improv- 
ing the  foreign  as  well  as  the  interior  trade  of  the  republic 
of  IVru,  is  about  to  actively  start  upon  its  construction.  Work 
will  be  commenced  upon  the  Goyllarisqisga  section,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Brave  Railwaymen  Rewarded  ix  England  —  At  a  meeting 
of  the  London  &  North  Western  board  of  directors,  three  men 
—  Hugh  Roberts,  dock-gatcman  at  Garston :  Harry  Holley. 
signalman  at  Ringstead;  and  Thomas  George  Cowell.  junior 
porter  at  Northampton  Castle,  received  the  thanks  of  the  board 
and  checks  for  conspicuous  acts  of  bravery  At  Garston  dock* 
Roberta,  who  could  not  swim,  lei  himself  down  by  a  rope  and 
rescued  a  woman  who  had  fallen  into  the  water  between  a 
ship  and  »  quay.  Signalman  Holley  rescued  a  man  who  Ml 
into  Kmgstead  locks,  and  who  died  after  being  brought  out ; 
and  Porter  Cowell  jumped  into  the  NVnc  river  while  it  was 
in  flood  and  rescued  a  man  who  had  fallen  in 
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ERECTING  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  BRIDGE. 


Conditions  Made  It  Advisable  to  Use  a  Very  Small 
Amount  of  Falsework  in  the  Erection  of  the  Superstructure. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  river  in 
the  suburbs  of  Montreal,  which  was  built  as  a  single  track  struc- 
ture including  eight  240  ft.  deck  truss  spans,  two  270  ft.  flanking 
and  two  408  ft.  channel  spans,  has  just  been  replaced  by  two 
lines  of  single. track  spans  supported  on  the  original  piers  and 
on  four  intermediate  piers  which  were  built  in  the  four  northerly 
spans.  The  reconstruction  of  the  piers  and  the  general  plan  of 
erection  of  the  superstmcture  were  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  October  11,  1912.  At  the  bridge  site,  the  river 
bottom  is  very  rocky;  and  the  water  is  from  5  to  40  ft.  deep, 
with  a  current  of  about  8  miles  an  hour,  making  it  advisable  to 


Anchorage  of  Scows  for  Launching  Channel  Spans. 

erect  the  new  superstructure  with  the  use  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  falsework.  The  detailed  erection  methods  arc  included  in 
the  present  article. 

The  eight  new  120  ft  spans  which  replace  the  four  240  ft.  spans 
on  the  northern  or  Montreal  end,  were  erected  successively  from 
the  shore  on  115  ft.  falsework  spans  consisting  of  steel  trusses 
10  ft.  deep,  weighing  about  10,000  lbs.  each.  These  trusses  wen- 
handled  by  two  traveling  cranes  moving  on  the  old  superstruc- 
ture and  working  only  between  regular  trains.  From  four  to 
five  days  were  required  for  the  erection  of  each  new  120  ft.  span 
After  they  were  erected,  permanent  track  was  laid  on  them  and 


Launching  Second  Channel  Span. 

the  traveling  cranes  first  removed  the'  down  stream  falsework 
truss  in  each  span,  after  which  the  up  stream  trusses  were 
pushed  transversely  under  the  structure  to  the  position  formerly 
occupied  by  the  other  trusses  and  were  in  turn  removed  by  the 
cranes. 

After  the  erection  of  the  eighth  120  ft.  span,  traffic  was  shifted 
over  the  new  superstructure,  thus  releasing  the  northerly  four 
240  ft.  spans  which  were  removed  by  traveling  cranes  moving  on 
them;  the  steel  being  carefully  disconnected  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  re-erection  elsewhere. 

The  four  240  ft,  spans  on  the  down  stream  side  between  piers 


7  and  II  were  erected  on  120  ft.  falsework  trusses  supported 
on  falsework  towers.  These  trusses  were  erected  in  the  northerly 
half  of  each  span.  The  bottom  chords  of  the  new  spans  were 
assembled  on  them  in  position  and  riveted  up  complete,  the 
section  of  chord  which  spanned  between  the  end  of  the  false- 
work and  the  next  pier  in  advance  having  strength  enough  to  be 
self-supporting  for  the  clear  distance  of  about  120  ft.  The 
center  panels  of  the  new  trusses  were  erected  on  the  bottom 
chords  over  the  center  falsework  tower,  then  one  adjacent 
panel  was  erected  on  the  bottom  chords  beyond  the  falsework 
tower,  after  which  the  northerly  end  of  the  span  was  erected 
over  the  falsework  trusses  and  finally  the  erection  of  the  span 
was  completed  from  the  center  to  the  forward  pier  and  the 
falsework  trusses  and  towers  removed.  The  maximum  depth  of 
water  in  which  these  falsework  towers  were  built  was  about 
18  ft.  The  falsework  trusses  for  each  span  were  erected  in 
about  one-half  day  and  the  erection  of  one  240  ft.  span  was 
completed  by  30  men  in  11  days.  The  field  riveting  was  done 
by  an  additional  force  of  10  four-man  gangs,  using  pneumatic 
hammers. 

The  two  270  ft.  flanking  spans  on  the  down  stream  side  of 
piers  11-12  and  14-15  were  erected  on  two  spans  of  the  120  ft. 
falsework  trusses.   These  trusses  were  supported  near  the  piers 
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Distributing  Truss  for  Shore  End  of  Channel  Span. 

on  transverse  trestle  bents  and  at  the  center  of  the  span  on 
falsework  towers  resting  on  the  rock  bottom. 

As  the  water  under  the  two  408  ft.  channel  spans  was  about 
40  ft.  deep  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  stream  open  for 
navigation,  these  spans  could  not  be  erected  on  falsework.  As 
the  location  is  an  extremely  windy  one,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  tic  to  the  old  structure  in  the  erection  of  the  new,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  old  spans  were  loaded  to  their  allowable  maximum 
by  the  traffic  passing  over  them,  erection  by  the  cantilever 
method  seemed  inadvisable.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  erect 
each  408  ft.  span  on  the  adjacent  270  ft.  flanking  span  with  three 
of  its  nine  panels  overhanging  the  river  and  to  launch  them  end- 
wise into  place. 

These  spans  were  erected  by  a  top  chord  traveler  moving  on 
a  track  laid  on  the  upper  chords  of  the  large  trusses.  When 
moving,  it  was  supported  on  wheels  and  when  lifting  steel  it 
was  blocked  up  at  the  forward  end  just  ahead  of  the  wheels. 
The  traveler  was  of  the  derrick  type  with  a  50  ft.  and  a  20  ft. 
boom,  the  latter  being  hung  in  the  center  of  a  swinging  "A" 
frame  held  in  place  by  stiff  back  ties  connected  to  the  base 
of  the  frame  by  pins  which  could  be  shifted  so  as  to  keep  the 
"A"  frame  vertical  as  the  traveler  moved  over  the  curved  top 
chord. 

When  a  span  was  completely  erected  it  was  raised  off  the 
blocking  and  the  forward  end  carried  on  a  special  scow  on  which 
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was  built  a  wooden  tower.  A  distributing  truss  resting  on  three 
pairs  of  shoes  supported  the  rear  end  over  the  deck  truss.  The 
total  weight  of  one  of  these  spans,  including  the  traveler,  was 
2,730,000  lbs.  The  load  on  the  scow  wu  1,855.000  lbs.,  and  that 
on  the  trusses  885.000  lbs.  As  this  load  on  the  approach  truss  had 
to  be  carried  by  the  floor  system,  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  it 
over  about  40  ft.  of  length  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  the 
stringers  and  floor  beams.  It  was  also  necessary  to  support 
the  rear  end  of  the  truss  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the 
outer  end,  carried  on  the  scow,  to  move  slightly  in  a  vertical 
and  considerably  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  disk  bearing  placed  on  the  center 
line  of  the  bridge,  which  was  suspended  from  the  top  of  two 
pairs  of  inclined  struts  hinged  to  sliding  shoes  at  their  lower 
ends.  These  struts  were  kept  from  spreading  by  tie  bars 
attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  struts  and  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  vertical  component  of  their  stresses  equaled 
one-third  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  stresses  in  the  in- 
clined struts.  These  tie  bars  were  connected  at  their  intersection 
to  a  vertical  strut  also  hinged  to  a  shoe.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  total  load  was  distributed  over  six  shoes  with  a 
fairly  equal  proportion  of  the  load  on  each  one  and  con- 
siderable freedom  was  allowed  the  shoes  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  any  unevenncss  of  the  track. 

The  inclined  struts  used  in  this  distributing  truss  were  com- 
posed of  two  15  in.  40  lb.  channels  and  the  tic  rods  were  made 
up  of  two  12%  in.  x  }i  in.  plates.  The  bearing  for  the  load 
was  secured  by  a  system  of  built  up  girders  which  were 
hung  from  the  connection  of  the  struts  by  hangers  made  up  of 
15  in.  x  H  in.  plates.  The  center  post  below  the  connection 
of  the  tie  rods  is  made  up  of  four  8  in.,  1375  lb.  channels.  The 
three  pairs  of  shoes  slid  on  two  lines  of  four  rails  each,  laid 
on  the  deck  of  the  approach  truss  8  ft.  center  to  center. 

The  supporting  scow  was  200  ft.  .long,  37  ft.  wide  and  10 
ft.  deep,  having  four  steel  trusses  running  the  full  length 
with  steel  latticed  cross  frames  at  about  8  ft.  intervals.  The 
sides,  bottom  and  deck  were  of  4  in.,  British  Columbia  fir. 
Heavy  timber  keelsons  and  deck  stringers  were  placed  be- 
tween the  longitudinal  trusses.  These  scows  were  built  in 
halves*  and  were  used  for  other  purposes  until  required  for 
launching  the  spans,  when  they  were  joined  by  bolting  together 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  longitudinal  trusses.  Three  light 
wooden  longitudinal  bulkheads  were  put  in  to  hold  the  water 
in  case  the  scows  should  rock  when  being  placed  under  the 
bridge  or  under  water  ballast.  To  distribute  the  load  on  the 
scow,  four  100  ft.  plate  girders  were  used  to  support  timber 
falsework  with  steel  bracing  reaching  up  to  the  under  side  of  the 
trusses.  Two  centrifugal  pumps,  two  valves  for  flooding  the 
scows  and  a  valve  between  the  two  halves  of  the  scow  to 
regulate  the  height  of  the  bow  and  stern  were  provided.  There 
was  also  a  hoisting  engine  at  the  stern  to  handle  the  anchor 
lines. 

The  main  scow  supporting  the  truss  was  anchored  by  a  in. 
cable  to  a  second  scow  120  ft.  long  located  about  500  ft.  up 
stream.  This  scow  in  turn  was  anchored  by  1J4  in.  wire  cables 
to  special  anchorages.  The  extreme  width  of  the  river  made 
it  impossible  to  locate  these  anchorages  on  the  shores  and 
two  of  them  had  to  be  provided  in  the  river  bed.  These  were 
composed  of  16  concrete  blocks  weighing  A'/t  tons  each  threaded 
on  a  IH  in.  plow  steel  cable  with  heavy  double  6  in.  pipe  12  in. 
long  between  each  to  allow  the  blocks  to  conform  to  the  uneven 
bottom.  These  anchors  were  placed  about  1,500  ft.  above  the 
bridge  and  in  line  with  the  two  outer  piers  supporting  the  main 
channel  spans.  After  the  laying  of  these  anchorages,  cables 
were  taken  to  the  opposite  piers  and  heavy  strains  put  on 
them  to  set  the  anchorages  firmly  in  the  bottom.  A  third 
anchorage  was  provided  on  the  shore,  consisting  of  12  in. 
T'-beams  grouted  into  the  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  cables  connecting  the  upper  scow  to  the  anchorages  were 
fastened  to  a  special  stubbing  post  on  the  scow.  The  length 
of  the  cable  to  the  centrr  anchorage  remained  fixed,  the  trans- 


verse movement  of  the  scow  being  secured  by  paying  out  the 
cable  to  the  side  anchorage,  and  allowing  the  scow  to  revolve 
about  the  middle  anchorage  as  a  center.  This  caused  a  move- 
ment down  stream  of  about  70  ft.,  which  was  taken  up  in  the 
cable  connecting  the  two  scows  so  as  to  prevent  the  scow 
supporting  the  span  from  moving  down  stream.  It  was  found 
that  the  anchor  lines  worked  a  little  unevenly,  the  steel  cable 
sticking  on  the  stubbing  post  and  paying  out  by  jerks,  but  as 
ample  provision  had  been  made  for  movement  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  span,  no  harm  was  done. 

The  bridge  was  moved  by  a  65  ton  Lidgerwood  unloader 
located  on  the  deck  truss  just  back  of  the  rear  end  of  the  long 
span  in  the  position  occupied  during  erection.  Steam  was 
furnished  to  this  unloader  by  a  locomotive  adjacent  to  it. 
Power  was  applied  to  the  long  span  through  girders  thrusting 
against  the  two  center  shoes  under  the  distributing  truss,  the 
purchase  of  the  hauling  lines  being  carried  around  sheaves  in 
these  girders,  to  and  around  sheaves  placed  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  270  ft.  span.    The  girders  carrying  these  sheaves  butted 


Deck  of  New  Bridge  Showing  Track  on  Which  Span  Wat 

Moved. 


against  the  sliding  track  so  as  to  keep  the  stresses  developed  by 
the  frictional  resistance  to  moving  out  of  the  approach  spans 
and  the  distributing  truss. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  friction  against  sliding  were 
made  which  showed  about  13  per  cent.  Power  was  provided 
to  overcome  a  friction  of  about  25  per  cent,,  but  judging  by 
the  case  with  which  the  Lidgerwood  moved  the  spans  it  looked 
as  though  13  per  cent,  was  about  the  amount  which  actually 
existed.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  distributing  truss  to  act 
during  the  last  20  ft.  of  travel,  wedges  were  driven  between 
the  center  shoes  and  the  end  floor  beam  when  the  forward 
shoe  of  the  distributinc  truss  reached  the  end  of  the  deck  truss. 
For  the  remaining  20  ft.  of  travel  the  whole  load  was  thrown  on 
this  blocking.  The  end  panel  of  the  floor  was  reinforced  to 
carry  this  load. 

Three  hours  were  consumed  in  moving  the  first  span  and 
about  two  and  one-half  hours  for  the  second,  the  latter  being 
inclusive  of  the  time  required  to  allow  eight  trains  to  pass, 
to  adjust  the  anchor  and  to  dismantle  a  part  of  the  sliding 
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frame  to  allow  it  to  pass  the  hauling  sheaves  during  the  last 
20  ft.  of  travel.  The  net  moving  time  was  only  28.5  min. 
It  was  decided  to  operate  the  bridge  as  a  double  track  structure 
during  the  winter  in  order  to  accommodate  the  heavy  railway 
traffic  at  this  season.  Later  the  up  stream  track  will  be  tem- 
porarily closed  while  the  two  up  stream  channct  trusses  are 
dismantled  and  the  two  new  ones  replacing  them  are  erected 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  two  down  stream 
trusses. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  bridge  is  being  handled  under  the 
direction  of  P.  B.  Motley,  engineer  of  bridges  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  J.  M.  A.  Fairbairn,  assistant  chief  engineer.  The 
superstructure  was  fabricated  and  erected  by  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Co.,  Montreal. 


CONDUCTORS'  AND  TRAINMEN'S  DEMANDS. 

The  committee  of  managers  of  the  eastern  railroads  on 
May  1  refused  to  grant  the  increased  pay  asked  for  by  the  con- 
ductors and  brakemen,  and  issued  a  notice  declaring  the  case  to 
be  more  important  than  that  of  the  engineers  and  the  firemen 
combined.  Some  100.000  conductors  and  trainmen  on  forty- 
three  roads  demand  an  additional  $17,000,000,  or  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  though  their  wages  were  increased  by  $30,000,000  per 
annum  in  1910. 

The  committee's  letter  to  Messrs.  A.  B.  Garrcttson  of  the 
conductors,  and  \V.  G.  Lee  of  the  brakemen,  was  in  substance  as 
follows:  The  increase  demanded  would  be  equivalent  to  placing 
on  these  properties  a  lien  of  $425,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  securities, 
which  would  have  preference  over  first  mortgage  bonds.  If 
the  railroads  are  forced  to  pay  extravagant  wages  to  men  in 
train  service,  the  burden  must  fall  on  the  public,  from  which  the 
roads  must  secure  revenue. 

"Already  the  traffic  of  a  growing  country  has  overtaxed  the 
existing  facilities;  and  the  heavy  burdens  incurred  through  ill- 
advised  legislation,  such  as  extra  crew  bills—for  which  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  alone  responsible — forcing 
on  the  railroads  and  consequently  on  the  public,  needless  ex- 
penditures of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  or  the  large  financial 
outlay  the  roads  are  compelled  by  law  to  make  for  improve- 
ments which  produce  no  revenue,  such  as  the  grade  crossing 
bill  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  additional  burden  of  previous  wage 
increases,  arc  making  it  impossible  for  many  of  the  roads  to 
provide  those  facilities  which  prudent  foresight  demands,  and 
which  the  interests  of  the  public  require. 

"In  making  demands  for  extravagant  wages— wages  entirely 
out  of  accord  with  the  railroads'  obligations  as  a  whole -railway 
employees  apparently  act  on  the  assumption  that  a  strike  that 
would  tie  up  traffic  would  never  be  permitted  by  the  public.  They 
seem  to  think  that  if  a  strike  is  to  be  avoided,  the  railroads  must 
give  way— that  the  public  will  force  them  to  give  way,  believing 
that  arbitration  must  take  place,  and  that  in  the  end  the  split- 
ting of  differences  between  what  they  demand  and  the  wages 
they  receive  will  result  in  their  favor.  In  other  words,  the  em- 
ployees have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

"The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  meet  the  recurring  demands  for 
increased  wages  is  measured  by  the  net  results  of  their  oper- 
ations and  the  sum  of  the  obligations  which  they  must  meet  to 
maintain  their  solvency.  The  reduction  of  the  net  revenue  by 
the  constantly  increasing  expenses  of  operation  have  so  nar- 
rowed the  margin  which  is  essential  to  the  solvent  existence  oi 
many  of  the  roads  that  further  increases  in  operating  costs  are 
viewed  with  grave  concern.  The  railroads  reiterate  their  state- 
ment made  to  the  engineers,  that  this  headlong  movement  to- 
wards financial  disaster  cannot  proceed  unchecked. 

"The  conductors  and  trainmen  in  the  eastern  district  have 
practically  uniform  wages  and  working  conditions,  and  the 
wages  now  paid  arc  liberal.  As  positive  proof  of  this  wc  need 
only  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  they  were  fixed  by  E.  E, 


Clark,  former  president  of  the  Order  Railway  Conductors,  and 
1'.  II.  Morrissey,  former  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Kail- 
road  Trainmen,  who  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  N'ew  York  Cen- 
tral controversy  in  1910.  The  method  of  settlement  under  which 
those  wages  and  conditions  were  adopted  was  agreed  to  only 
after  representatives  of  the  employees  had  declined  to  accept 
mediation  or  arbitration  under  the  federal  law,  arbitration  by  a 
board  composed  of  members  of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
Second  district,  state  of  New  York,  or  arbitration  by  a  board 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
three  prominent  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  or  in  fact,  ar- 
bitration of  any  form.  Therefore,  to  avoid  suspension  of  traffic, 
and  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  which  would  result,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  York  Central  offered  the  only  method 
of  settlement  that  the  representatives  of  the  employees  would 
accept 

"To  prevent  strikes  on  their  lines,  practically  all  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  eastern  territory  in  1910  accepted  the  Clark-Mor- 
rissey  award  The  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  con- 
ductors and  trainmen,  fixed  by  the  New  York  Central  award, 
are  probably  more  favorable  than  those  of  any  other  class  of 
railway  employees;  and  further,  to  quote  the  well-considered 
language  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  'railroad 
labor,  certainly  organized  railroad  labor,  is  probably  as  well 
paid,  and  some  say  better  paid,  than  labor  of  other  kinds  upon 
the  average.' 

"As  showing  the  increased  cost  to  the  eastern  railroads  of 
these  adjustments  in  1910,  we  need  only  quote  the  statement 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
in  his  report  to  the  tenth  biennial  convention  of  that  organ- 
ization: 'Conservatively  estimating,  the  increase  in  the  rates 
of  pay  of  conductors,  trainmen  and  yardmen  in  the  East  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  movement  will  approximate  $30,000,000  per  annum.' 
No  conditions  of  work  have  arisen  since  the  application  of  the 
Clark-Morrissey  award  that  would  warrant  any  increase  in 
wages  or  changes  in  working  conditions. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rates  of  wages  arc  lib- 
eral, and  in  many  cases  excessive,  the  committee,  acting  in  the 
interest  of  owners  of  railroad  securities,  in  the  interest  of  alt 
railroad  employees— in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole- 
must  decline  your  request." 

The  next  day  after  receipt  of  this  letter  Messrs  Garrcttson 
and  W.  G.  Lee  offered  to  arbitrate  tinder  the  Erdman  act ;  but 
that  the  managers  declined  to  do.  reiterating  the  statement  that 
no  conditions  have  arisen  since  1910  to  warrant  any  increase  in 
wages  or  changes  in  working  conditions.    They  added : 

"As  to  arbitration  under  the  law,  it  was  only  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  representatives  of  the  government,  and  under 
the  strongest  protest  the  managers  were  able  to  voice,  that,  feel- 
ing that  some  adjustments  of  pay  were  due  the  firemen,  they 
agreed  to  arbitrate  the  firemen's  wage  controversy  under  the 
Erdman  act,  At  that  time  we  put  the  public  on  notice  as  to 
the  crisis  that  would  confront  them  when  the  conductors  and 
trainmen  made  similar  demands. 

"You  have  followed  the  example  of  the  engineers  and  the 
firemen,  and  have  proposed  to  arbitrate  'under  the  law,'  though 
practically  all  the  leaders  of  railway  labor  organisations  recog- 
nize the  defects  of  the  present  law  by  joining  in  an  effort  to 
have  it  amended." 

Continuing,  the  letter  recounts  the  objections  to  the  Erdman 
act,  and  ends  with  a  refusal  to  accept  the  brotherhoods'  pro- 
posal, 

The  brotherhoods  announced  that  they  wmild  proceed  to  take 
a  "strike  vote," 


Railways  in  Tripoli.— The  Italian  minister  for  the  colonics 
has  under  consideration  projects  for  the  construction  of  the 
following  railways:  (I)  From  Tripoli  to  Horns  and  Misurata; 

(2)  from  Tripoli  to  Zuarah  as  far  as  the  Tunisian  frontier; 

(3)  and  from  Tripoli  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghadames- 
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REPORT  ON  TERRE  HAUTE  COLLISION. 


The  following  general 
of  the  traffic  through  both 


Vol.  S4.  No.  19. 
shows  the  principal  statistic* 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  report, 
made  by  Inspector  Belnap.  on  the  rear  collision  of  passenger 
trains  on  the  Yandalia  at  Torre  Haute,  Ind..  January  8.  when 
five  persons  were  killed  and  twelve  were  injured.  Kastlxrund 
train  No,  8  was  standing  at  the  station  and  No.  30,  following, 
on  at  uncontrolled  speed  and  ran  into  the  rear  of  the 
rain.  The  accident  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  ordinarily  the  cnginemao  of  the  approaching  train 
would  have  seen  the  standing  train,  hut  steam  from  loco- 
motives standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  train  shed  cut  off 
his  view.  There  is  no  block  system  in  effect  through  the  sta- 
tion ;  and,  apparently,  the  only  rule  which  would  limit  the 
speed  of  a  train  coming  into  the  station  is  a  municipal  or- 
dinance making  the  limit  twenty  miles  an  hour  within  the 
city  limits. 

Trail  No.  8  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Tcrre  Haute  at  12:45 
p.  m.,  and  to  stop  there  one  hour;  at  1:45  it  is  due  to  start 
east-  Usually  the  cars  are  set  off  on  a  siding,  but  in  this  case 
the  train  arrived  46  minutes  late,  and  it  remained  on  the  main 
track.  Train  No.  20  is  due  to  arrive  at  12:55,  but  on  this 
day  it  was  late  and  arrived  at  1:42;  and  No.  8  was  struck 
three  minutes  before  it  would  have  departed.  The  engineman 
of  No.  20  admitted  that  he  did  not  think  of  No.  8  and  did  not 
know  what  its  leaving  time  was.  No.  8  was  not  protected  by 
a  flag  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  trains  are  thus  protected 
at  this  station;  and  Mr.  Belnap  says  that  the  direct  cause  of 
the  collision  was  the  failure  of  the  conductor  of  No.  8  to  pro- 
tect his  train,  knowing  that  No.  20  was  due.  The  engine- 
man  of  No.  20  is  also  declared  to  have  been  directly  at  fault, 
for  not  having  his  train  under  complete  control,  his  view  into 
the  train  shed  being  obscured.  Stationmaster  Slice  said  there 
were  no  rules  requiring  flagging  in  the  station,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived no  instructions  on  the  point;  being  a  union  station, 
where  everybody  stops,  he  held  that  every  train  should  ap- 
proach the  station  under  control.  Another  road  which  crosses 
the  Yandalia  at  the  cast  end  of  the  station  has  a  rule  requiring 
protection  by  flag  when  trains  are  standing  at  the  station. 
Stationmaster  Slice  admitted  knowledge  of  this  rule,  but 
said  that  where  a  trainman  stood  in  a  union  station  with  a 
flag  in  his  hand,  it  looked  foolish  to  him.  Since  this  collision 
the  trainmaster  has  been  instructed  to  enforce  the  flagging 
rule  at  Terre  Haute  union  station  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
other  places  on  the  road.  The  inspector  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  engincmcn  could  he  warned  on  approaching  the 
station  by  means  of  a  lixed  signal  located  (at  a  point  named] 
west  of  the  station ;  and  he  says  that  there  should  also  be  a 
very  material  decrease  in  the  speed  at  which  trains  are  per- 
mitted to  run  approaching  the  station. 


TRAFFIC  THROUGH   THE  SAULT  8TE. 
MARIE  CANAL. 

The  annual  statistical  report  on  lake  commerce  passing  through 
the  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and  Ontario  during  the 
season  of  1912  has  been  issued  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mason  M.  Patrick, 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  total  freight  traffic 
through  both  the  American  and  Canadian  canals,  of  72.472,676 
short  tons  for  the  season  of  1912,  shows  an  increase  of  36  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year.  All  items  of  freight  show  an  in- 
crease except  coal,  salt,  copper  and  building  stone.  The  sea- 
son of  navigation  continued  fur  a  period  of  7  months  and  26 
days.  The  traffic  through  the  American  canal  was  45  per  cent, 
of  the  total  freight  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  registered 
tonnage,  while  the  traffic  through  the  Canadian  canal  was  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total  freight  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
tannage. 


Total  frrieht  carried,  ions.. 

1    t  t IfiMlT 


72,472.676 
56.736.80? 


Total  tori,  r.ct 
Total  mile-tons 

Toial  valuation  placed  on  freight  carried! '. .....  '. ...... '. '. 

Total  amount  paid  foi  freight  carried  

Total  number  of  registered  vessels  tiling  canals  

Total  number  of  pu.-aitcs  by   unregistered  craft*  carrying 

freiflit    535 

Total  valuation  placed  an  registered  vessel*   Sli8.546.JOO 


60.242.IS..S.U1* 

S79l.J57.M7 


Total  nurrrher  of  passengers  transported. 

Average  distance  freight  was  carried,  rnilea  

Average  cost  per  ton  for  freight  transportation. 

Average  COM  tier  mile  |»-r  ton.  mtlla  

Average  value  |Ar  tort  ot  freight  carried  

Time  American  canal  was  operated,  day*  

Time  Canadian  canal  Has  operated,  days  

Freight  carried  by— 

Kegtstcred  vessel*,  ton*  

t'nregistered  vessels,  Ions  ,  

American  vessels,  per  cent..  

Canadian  ve**eU,  |icr  cent...  

Passengers  carried  by — 

American  vesaels,  per  cent  

Canadian  vessels,  per  cent  

Average  number  of  vessels  passing  per  day — 

"    Poe  lock  

Weitiel  lock   

Canadian  lock   

Poe,  Wcitccl  and  Canadian  locks.  .  . 


66,877 

ta.se 

.67 
$10.92 
237 
HO 

2.300.591 
172,085 
94 
t 

it 
3 

» 

3* 

27 
U 
99 

Of  the  total  traffic  55,377,687  short  tons  was  eastbound,  and 
17,094,989  was  westbound.  The  transportation  charges,  includ- 
ing loading  and  unloading,  on  freight  passing  through  both 
canals  were: 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Coal   Short  ton*...    14, vji.su* 

Flour   Barrels    8,652,1 53 

Wheat   Bushel*   I74.0S4.456 

Grain,  other  than  wheat.. Bushels    69.024.546 

629.060 
25.8*2 
660.991 
116,954 
46.303.423 
667.542 


2.282 
1.664.783 


Rale 

per  unit. 

$0)0 

.20 
.025 
.025 
2.00 
1.00 
.10 
MS 
.45 
2.65 

ilso 

2.50 


Amount. 

$*. 4  79.478.. '0 
1.730,410,60 
4,152,16). 40 
1.725.613  65 
1. 258.110  00 
25.83200 
oc.nvn  :i> 

16».}rjl  JO 

20,836,540.15 
1.76S.986  30 

"''3.423  66 
4.161.957.50 


Manufactured  iron   Short  tons. 

Pic  iron  Short  tuna. . . 

Salt   Barrels   

Copper   Short  tona... 

Iron  ore  Short  tons... 

Lumber   M.  ft.  B.  M  . 

Silver  ore   Short  torn... 

Building  stone   Short  tons... 

General   merchandise  Slion  tona... 

Total    $40,578,225.40 

The  total  expenditures  for  operating  and  repairs  on  the  Amer- 
ican canal  for  the  year  1912  are  given  in  the  report  as  follows: 
Operating,  $71,135  66;  repairs,  $81,061.68;  total,  $152,197.34. 
The  cost  per  freight  ton  was  4.64  mills- 

Thc  following  table  of  yearly  summaries  since 
the  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  traffic: 


Total 

freight. 

Year. 

Short 

tona. 

1BS7 

5,494.649 

1888 

6.411.423 

IKSV 

7, 516,(1  ..'2 

1890 

V.U41,  1.1 

1891 

8,88*. 759 

1892 

11.214.333 

1893 

10.796,572 

I8°4 

13.195.860 

1895 

1  5.062,580 

1896 

16,239,061 

1*97 

18,982,755 

1898 

21.2.14.664 

18"9 

25.255.810 

1900 

25.643.073 

1'.  1: 

28.403,065 

1902 

35,961,146 

1903 

.14,674.437 

1904 

31.546.106 

IS«i5 

I4.27<1  '  P  1 

1906 

51.751.080 

1907 

58.217.214 

1908 

41,390.557 

1909 

57.895,149 

1910 

62.36 J.  21  8 

19|  | 

53.477.216 

1912 

72.472.676 

Valuation 
of 
freight. 

$79,031,757 
82.t5d  1.  iv 
8.1.7.1  :,  •  7 
102.214,948 
1  28.178.208 
135.1  17.267 
145.436.957 
143.114.502 
159.575.129 
I  'IS  I41..V4 

218.235.927 
233.0*9.740 
281.364.750 
267.0*1.959 
289  9A(,.fl65 
3S.H..I06.31n 
349.405.014 

4i6!9*MS4 
537.463.454 
569.830.188 
470,141. 318 
626. 104. 173 
654.010.844 
595.019.844 
791.357.837 


Freight 
charges. 

$10,075,153 
7,883.077 
8.6.W.24* 
M72.2I4 
9.849.022 
12.072.850 
9.957,483 
10,798.310 
14,2.18,758 
13.511,615 
13.220.099 
14.125.896 
21 .959.707 
24.953.314 
23,217.974 
.: ri.tr,;,.  I  »v 
26,727,735 
21.552.894 
31.420.585 
36.666.889 
38.457.345 
23.903.244 
36,291.948 
38.710.904 
29,492.196 
40.578.225 


Aver- 
age 
haul. 
Miles. 
811.4 
806.4 
790.4 
797.2 
820.4 
822.4 
831.9 
821.1 
830.0 

S.t(j  4 
841.3 
8426 

827.2 
825.9 
823.3 
827.4 
835.6 
843.5 
833.3 

« 1  4 

828.3 
842.0 
809.0 
840.0 
826.0 
L  '  !  ri 


I'm, 
Mills. 

2.3 

1.5 

l.S 

1.3 

1.35 

1.31 

1.1 
.99 

1.14 
.99 
.83 
.79 

1.05 

1.18 
.99 
.89 
.92 
.81 
.85 
.84 
.80 
.69 
.7$ 
.74 
.ts? 
1- 


Value  of 
American 
craft. 

$1 7,684, 550 
20,381.100 
25.328.600 
27.857.700 
31.947.300 
36.220.100 
39,017,400 
41,124.200 
4.1  858.800 

4.i  0,16.,  

42.375.700 
45.199.800 
f5.IXW.520 
66.116.583 
57.244.200 
67.205.000 
68.252.800 
63.789.300 
73.211.3410 
88,392.000 
102.525.500 
101.643  000 
1 1 6. 1 92.000 
123.061.500 
109..!  .16.000 
I2S.618.800 


Canadian 


■of 
•n 
craft 


1, 


$2,089,400 

1.514.300 
1.597.600 
1.777.800 
2.119,500 
2.1 118  700 
115.700 
959.800 
2  037.000 
2.1  35.300 
2.001.400 
2.491.900 
3.3*9.600 
3.618.576 
3.31 1,900 
3.792.400 
6.384.500 
5  377.100 
5.429.000 
6.140.500 
7.91 8.000 
10.054.000 
10.707.000 
11.675.000 
12.211.500 
12.927.500 


Paraci  awn-Dhaziiiax  Connection.  The  connecting  Bp  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  by  railway  is  to  Ik-  further  assured  hy 
running  a  line  from  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  Asuncion,  north- 
easterly to  the  Paraguayan- Brazilian  frontier,  where  it  will 
cri'ss  the  Parana  river.  From  that  point  it  is  proposed  to 
connect  with  the  Transcontinental  Brazilian  line,  which  again 
connects  with  the  main  Brazilian  system  at  Itapetininga. 
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Second   Article.     Formulas  Developed  for  Calculating  the 
of  the   Force*  of   Inertia,   Gravity   and  Friction. 


By  C  L. 

I'rcfcnor  uf  tlcvtncjl 


Ml'BALT, 

University  of  M,cbl»an. 


In  the  lirst  article  of  this  series  (Railway  As*  Gasett*, 
April  4.  1913),  wc  reviewed  in  a  general  way  the  law*  which 
underlie  all  movement  of  train*  on  tracks. 

We  found  that  to  move  any  railroad  train  we  must  apply  a 
force  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  overcome  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  what  might  be  termed  three  great  natural  forces, 
namely,  (1)  inertia,  <2)  gravity,  and  (3)  friction.  Wc  will 
now  proceed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
three  forces. 

IXEJITIA. 

We  defined  inertia  as  the  force  of  the  mass,  which  tends  to 
prevent  any  change  in  speed,  be  it  increase  or  decrease.  To 
overcome  inertia  we  must  supply  a  force  which  is  proportional 
to  the  weight  of  the  train  and  also  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
speed  is  to  be  changed.   This  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

f,  =  100  W  A,  (1) 
where  fl"  represents  the  weight  of  the  train  in  tons,  A  the  rate 
of  acceleration — or  retardation  in  the  case  of  braking — in  miles 
per  hour  during  one  second,  and  ft  the  force  in  pounds  which 
it  takes  to  accelerate— or  retard — the  weight  W  at  the  rate  A. 

The  mathematical  proof  of  this  equation  is  comparatively 
simple.    We  may  start  from  the  familiar  physical  relation  that 
force  equals  mass  times  acceleration : 
f.  =l  m  a. 

Inasmuch  as  mass  equals  weight  divided  by  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity,  we  may  write 


and  inasmuch  as  g  has  been  determined  to  be  roughly 
32  2,  the  above  formula  Incomes: 


to 


f.  =  

* 


32,2 


where  h  is  in  pounds  if  u\  the  weight,  is  in  pounds  and  a  is 

tbc  change  of  speed  in  feet  per  second  per  second. 

If  wc  change  to  the  more  usual  units  of  tons  and  miles  per 

hour.  this,  equation  hecomes : 

2.000  W  X  5.280  A 

f,  =   W  A. 

2-2.2  X  2,600 

where  IF  is  the  weight  of  train  in  tons  and  A  the  rate  of  ac- 
celeration in  miles  per  hour  per  second. 

This  gives  us  the  force  in  pounds,  which  is  required  to  over- 
come  the  inertia  of  the  train,  on  the  assumption,  however,  that 
the  motion  of  the  train  is  a  motion  of  the  train  as  a  whole 
and  that  there  is  no  relative  motion  between  any  of  its  in- 
dividual parts.  In  reality  this  is  not  so.  The  wheels  and  axles 
and  other  similar  parts  have  a  rapid  rotating  motion  in  ad- 
dition to  their  forward  motion.  They  act  as  so  many  flywheels 
and  they  require  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ditional energy  to  get  them  to  turn. 

The  amount  of  this  energy,  or  for  that  matter  the  amount 
of  energy  in  any  rotating  body,  is  determined  by  finding  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  the  position  and  velocity  of  its  center 
of  gyration  The  latter  is  the  point  at  which  we  may  imagine 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rotating  body  concentrated,  and  any 
given  force  would  produce  the  same  velocity  of  rotation  as  it 
docs  in  the  actual  body.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  into  detail 
as  to  how  the  radius  of  gyration  is  determined.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  for  car  wheels  it  is  somewhere  near  07  of  the  actual 
radius  of  the  wheel,  for  locomotive  wheels  about  0.8.  and  for 
the  rotating  part  of  electric  motors  about  0.6.    In  round  num- 
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bcrs  wc  may  say  without  any  great  error  that  the  rotative  energy 
of  these  parts  is  on  the  average  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the 
energy  due  to  their  forward  motion  (0.7*  =  0.49). 

If  we  compare  the  weight  of  wheels,  axles,  etc.,  with  the  total 
weight  of  the  cars  and  locomotives,  we  find  thai  the  rotative 
energy  will  add  to  the  energy  of  the  train  as  a  whole,  from  5 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  heavily  loaded  train  to  12  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  an  empty  train,  or  about  9  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age. To  take  account  of  this  rotative  energy  we  must  there- 
fore increase  the  amount  found  above  for  ft  =  91.1  W  A  by 
about  9  per  cent.  This  gives  us  the  formula :  fi  —  100  W  A, 
which  was  to  be  proven. 

Thus  we  have  the  simple  rule  that  it  takes  100  lbs.  to  accelerate 
one  ton  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour  per  second ;  and  the  total 
force  required  in  any  case  can  be  readily  and  accurately  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  train  in  tons  by  the  rate  of 
change  of  speed  in  miles  per  hour  per  second  and  hy  100. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  a  train  which  weighs  400  tons,  and 
let  us  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  bring  this  train  up  to  a  speed 
of  30  miles  per  hour  in  60  seconds,  This  corresponds  to  an 
average  acceleration  of  0-5  miles  per  hour  per  second,  and  the 
average  force  which  we  must  apply  to  overcome  inertia  daring 
the  acceleration  period  is: 

f.  =r  100  X  400  X  05  =  20,000  lb.. 
GRAVITY. 

It  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  calculate  the  force  necessary 
to  overcome  gravity.  Whenever  a  grade  is  encountered,  wc 
must  lift  the  train  through  the  vertical  distance  represented  by 
the  grade.  Grades  arc  nowadays  generally  expressed  in  per 
cent.,  meaning,  that  there  is  a  rise  of  p  feet  for  every  100  ft. 
horizontal  length  of  line.  If  the  grade  should  be  given  as  x 
feet  rise  per  mile,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  divide  a-  by  52.8  to  ob- 


Fig.  1. 

tain  f,  the  rise  per  100  ft.  In  Fig.  1  let  the  force  OW  rep- 
resent the  weight  W  of  the  car  O.  It  acts  vertically  downward, 
but  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself  into  two  component 
forces,  the  force  F,  =  OG  acting  parallel  with  the  rails  and 
tending  to  produce  motion  down  the  grade,  and  the  force 
=  OA'  acting  normal  to  the  rails  and  representing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wheels  on  the  rails.  Force  F«  is  absorbed  by  the 
rails.  Force  F,  is  the  force  which  must  be  overcome  and  which 
wc  are  trying  to  calculate.  It  is  geometrically  evident  from  Fig. 
1  that,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  ABC  and 
]\'OG.  the  force  F,  OG  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  weight 
IF  =  OW  that  the  rise  BC  does  to  the  length  of  line  AB. 
On  any  ordinary  railway  grade  the  horizontal  distance  AC  is 
not  sensibly  different  from  the  length  measured  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  rails  AB.  For  a  3  per  cent,  grade,  for  instance,  the 
length  measured  horizontally.  AC,  is  to  the  length  measured 
along  the  slope.  AB,  as  100  to  100.045.    Hence  it  is  customary 
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and  proper  to  assume  AC  =  ,-f/?.  •  Therefore  wc  have,  ap- 
proximately : 

F.    _  BC 

W    ~  AC 

BC 

or:  F«  =  \V  X   

AC 

II  we  let  the  horizontal  distance  AC  —  100,  and  the  height 
BC  =  p  =  rate  of  grade  or  rise  in  per  cent,,  then  we  have: 


This  means  that  for  every  foot  rise  in  100  ft  length,  and  for 
every  ton  train  weight,  we  have  to  exert  a  force  equal  to  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  a  ton  to  lift  the  train  up  the  grade.  Changing 
to  the  more  usual  unit  of  pounds  wc  have: 

i,  =  2,000  F,  =  2.000  \V  X  — 
100 

or:f.  =  20\Vp.  (2) 
where  W  represents  the  weight  of  the  train  in  tons,  p  the  grade 
in  per  cent,  (feet  rise  per  100  ft.  length)  and  /,  the  force  in 
pounds  which  is  required  to  lift  the  weight  W  up  the  grade  p. 

Thus  we  find  that,  to  calculate  the  force  which  it  takes  to  lift 
a  train  up  a  grade,  we  simply  multiply  the  weight  of  the  train 
in  tons  by  the  rate  of  the  grade  in  per  cent,  and  by  20. 

For  instance,  to  take  a  train  of  400  tons  up  a  grade  of  2  per 
cent,  it  requires  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity  a  force : 
f(  =  20  X  400  X  2  =  16,000  lbs. 
rtlCTIOM. 

To  calculate  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  fric- 
tion is  slightly  more  involved.  This  is  because  the  amount  of 
this  force  depends  on  various  factors  which  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.  For  instance,  we  all  know  that  the  friction 
inside  a  bearing  Li  different  when  the  bearing  is  hot  from  what 
it  is  when  it  is  iold.  We  also  know  that  the  friction  between 
wheels  and  rails  depends  on  whether  the  rails  are  laid  on  a 
tangent  or  in  a  curve,  and  whether  they  are  dry  or  moist,  or 
covered  with  sle"et  or  snow  or  wet  leaves,  etc.  The  friction 
between  train  and  surrounding  air  varies  according  to  whether 
it  is  a  calm  day  or  there  is  a  heavy  wind  in  favor  or  against 
the  train.  Then  we  have  differences  due  to  the  effect  of  vari- 
ations in  speed,  load,  temperature,  size  and  form  of  cars,  length 
of  train,  etc.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  best  we 
can  expect  to  do  is  to  estimate  the  friction  as  accurately  as 
possible  for  the  various  conditions  or  combinations  of  condi- 
tions. This  has  been  done  by  a  great  many  investigators,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  this  day  no  entirely  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found  which  is  applicable  to  all  cases. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established,  however,  that  there 
are  essentially  two  parts  to  train  friction.  One  part  increases 
directly  in  proportion  with  the  train  weight;  the  other  part  is 
independent  of  train  weight,  but  increases  with  the  number  of 
cars  that  go  to  make  up  the  train.  This  can  be  expressed  in  a 
formula  as  follows: 

ft  =  xW  +  yn, 

where  x  and  y  are  factors,  the  value  of  which  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  W  stands  for  the  train  weight  in  tons,  and  n  for 
the  number  of  car*  in  the  train  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of 
cars  is  equal  to  the  train  weight  divided  by  the  average  weight 
per  car,  we  may  write: 

W 
VV'  ' 

where  If"  represents  the  average  weight  per  car,  and  the  above 
formula  then  becomrs : 

W  r 

(.  =  x  W  +  y  •  =  W  fx  +    -  ), 

W  \\" 

which  simply  means  that,  instead  of  saying  that  there  are  two 

parts  to  train  friction,  one  proportional  to  the  train  weight 

and  the  other  to  the  number  of  cars,  wc  may  say  that  friction 

as  a  whole  is  proportional  to  the  train  weight,  but  a  portion  of 

it  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  train  weight  and  another 

portion  varies  inversely  as  the  average  weight  of  each  car. 

The  two  ways  of  expressing  it  mean  the  same  thing,  and  they 


both  relate  to  the  well  recognized  fact  that  in  certain  of  the 
items  which  go  to  make  up  train  friction  we  find  train  weight 
as  the  dominant  factor,  while  in  others  the  composition  of  the 
train  is  all-important,  and  the  latter  items  arc  much  larger  if 
the  total  train  weight  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  empty 
cars,  than  if  it  represents  a  small  number  of  heavily  loaded 
cars.  This  was  well  recognized  by  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  when  it  adopted  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1910  the  following  formula  for  train  friction: 
it  —  2.22  W  +  121.6  ii. 

This  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  friction  of 
the  train  is  uninfluenced  by  any  change  in  speed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  association  in  establishing  this  formula,  had  in  mind 
freight  trains  running  at  speeds  between  7  and  35  miles  per  hour, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  within  these  limits  the  variation  in 
the  amount  of  friction,  if  any,  is  very  small  and  its  numerical 
value  very  hard  to  establish. 

If  we  wish  to  have  the  formula  applicable  to  higher  speeds 
as  well,  then  the  influence  of  change  in  train  speed  upon  train 
friction  should  have  due  consideration.  The  writer,  after  a 
careful  and  laborious  study  of  all  available  test  data,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  simple  formula  represents 
average  conditions  in  this  respect  fairly  welK: 

V  V  90 

{,  -  (2  +  )  \V  +  90  n  =  W  (2  +           +   )  (3) 

10  10  \\ 

where,  if  V  represents  train  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  W  weight 
of  train  in  tons,  n  number  of  cars,  and  If  average  weight  per 
car  in  tons,  ft  will  be  the  total  train  friction  in  pounds.  Values 
established  according  to  this  formula  check  fairly  well  with 
values  obtained  according  to  the  formula  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  for  speeds  between  5  and  20 
miles  per  hour.  For  higher  speed*  formula  (3)  gives  more 
conservative  values. 

Whichever  formula  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  there 
arc  still  some  conditions  which  may  influence  the  value  of  train 
friction  and  which  arc  not  particularly  covered  in  either  formula, 
such  as  condition  of  cars,  condition  of  track,  weather,  etc.  Vari- 
ations of  this  sort  it  is  impossible  to  determine  mathematically. 
Any  formula  for  train  friction  must  be  assumed  to  apply  to  cars 
in  good  average  condition,  track  of  good  average  first-class  con- 
struction and  reasonably  good  maintenance,  and  fair  wind  and 
weather.  For  special  deviations  from  these  assumptions  special 
allowances  must  be  made. 

When  trains  arc  first  started  their  friction  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  formula.  It 
may  under  adverse  conditions  run  up  as  high  as  40  lbs.  per  ton 
train  weight.  But  trains  arc  started  by  increments  so  that 
starting  friction  rarely  becomes  a  limiting  factor,  especially  not, 
because  stops  are  not  usually  made  on  ruling  grades. 

The  effect  of  curves,  however,  upon  train  friction  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  carefully  considered  in  this  connection. 
In  modern  railway  practice,  curves  are  generally  compensated 
by  a  reduction  of  grade  so  that  the  locomotive  effort  is  the  same 
on  the  curve  as  on  the  tangent.  A  compensation  of  0035  per  cent, 
per  degree  of  curvature  seems  to  give  the  best  average  results. 
It"  curves  are  thus  compensated  then  there  is  no  necessity  tor 
considering  any  addition  to  train  friction  on  their  account 
Curves  that  are  not  compensated  are  assumed  to  add  07  lbs. 
per  ton  train  weight  to  the  train  friction  for  every  degree  of 
curvature,  and  the  train  friction  as  obtained  by  formula  (3) 
should  be  increased  by  that  amount. 

Thus,  for  instance.  »  train  composed  of  50  cars  of  an  average 
weight  of  40  tons  per  car,  running  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per 
hour  through  an  uncompensated  curve  of  4  deg ,  will  have  a  total 
train  friction  on  the  level  of: 

20  90 

ft  =  :.rKW  (2  +    +    +  4  >.  0  7.  =  If. 100  Itre. 

10  40 

In  the  following  articles  we  will  shuw  how  the  above  formulas 
are  used  in  making  comparative  power  calculations  for  steam 
and  electric  operation. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AIR   BRAKE  ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings  for  First  Two  Days,  Including  Papers  on  Undo- 
sirsd  Quick  Action  and  Operation  of  Long  Freight  Trains. 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  St.  Louis,  May  6-9,  W.  J.  Hatch,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  presiding.  The  meeting  opened  with  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  C.  E.  Jenney,  and  the  association  was  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  T.  H.  Rogers,  secretary  to  the  mayor. 

President  Hatch  spoke  of  the  part  the  air  brake  played  in  the 
economical  and  safe  operation  of  trains,  advocating  the  testing 
of  air  brakes  as  soon  as  the  train  arrives  at  the  terminal;  he 
also  recommended  the  installation  of  yard  testing  plants.  Speak- 
ing of  air  hose  failures  he  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  practical  to  limit  the  life  of  a  hose,  rather 
than  have  it  fail  in  service,  causing  train  delay.  The  secre- 
taryreport  showed  788  members  and  a  cash  balance  of  $2,619. 
About  220  members  registered  the  first  day. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  interest  not  included  in  the  program.  E.  F. 
Kearney,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  addressed  the  convention  Wednesday  morning. 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  given  over  to  an  informal  talk  by 
Walter  V.  Turner  of  the  Wcstinghouse  Company,  who  spoke  on 
topics  suggested  by  the  members  in 


QUICK  ACTIO*. 

A  paper  on  "Undesired  Quick  Action,  Its  Prevention  and 
Remedy,"  was  presented  by  C.  N.  Remfry,  of  the  Duluth. 
Missabe  &  Northern.  He  told  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been 
experienced  by  that  road,  which  has  7,000  ore  cars  and  2,000 
freight  cars.  The  ore  cars  do  not  leave  the  system,  and  are 
therefore  under  the  company's  observation  during  the  entire 
year.  They  are  in  service  during  the  open  season  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  is  approximately  from  April  IS  to  November  30. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  the  brakes  are  cleaned  and  lubri- 
cated. Each  ore  car  wijl  average  one  round  trip  of  190  miles 
every  24  to  36  hours,  and  is  examined  by  air  brake  inspectors 
after  each  trip.  The  terminal  yard  at  Proctor,  Minn.,  has  97 
tracks,  all  of  which  are  piped  with  air  test  lines.  Sufficient  air 
capacity  is  provided  to  charge  5  trains  at  once  to  a  pressure 
of  90  lbs.  The  cars  are  braked  at  95  per  cent  on  a  50-lb.  brake 
cylinder  pressure. 

Prior  to  and  including  the  year  1906  the  triple  valves  were 
cleaned  on  the  cars  by  removing  the  triple  cap  and  check  valve 
case,  wiping  the  parts  as  clean  as  possible,  and  oiling  the  slide 
valve  and  slide  valve  piston.  This  method  would  give  satis- 
factory results  until  warm  weather,  when  the  undesired  quick 
action  would  devetop  on  nearly  all  trains.  It  was  believed  that 
the  accumulation  of  rust  in  the  pipes  and  the  ore  dust  work- 
ing into  the  pipes  would  cause  the  triple  to  stick  enough  to 
hold  the  pressure  until  it  became  great  enough  to  move  the 
piston  to  the  emergency  position.  With  this  idea  in  view  the 
triples  were  given  a  much  more  thorough  overhauling  and 
the  pipes  were  hammered  and  blown  out,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  trouble  was  worse  than  ever.  Drawbars  were  pulled 
out  and  the  equipment  became  more  or  less  weakened,  putting 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cars  out  of  commission.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  however,  the  triple  valves  seemed  to  be  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  the  brakes  were  cleaned.  A  large 
number  of  the  triple  valves  were  then  sent  to  the  Wcstinghouse 
works  at  Wilmerding,  Pa  ,  for  closer  examination. 

As  a  result  it  was  decided  to  only  blow  out  the  air  pipes,  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  cleaning  of  the  triple  valves,  to  use 
gasolene  instead  of  kerosene  in  the  cleaning,  and  to  lubricate 
the  slide  valves  with  a  high  grade  of  tine  dry  graphite,  and  the 
triple  piston  with  a  good  grade  of  grease  or  oil.  This  gave 
the  desired  result,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1909  season  there 
were  only  six  cases  of  the  undesired  quick  action.  In  each 
of  these  six  cases  it  was  found  that  oil  on  the  slide  valve 


caused  the  trouble.  The  iollowing  table  shows  the  effects  ob- 
tained by  using  the  dry  graphite: 


Emergency 

trpottrd.  Cause 
37  S 
•1.921 

£      Found  lubricant  on  slide  valve  in 
each  ca*e. 

0  Mechanical  defect.    Wings  of  glide 

1  valve    riveted    too    tight,  i 
0     graduating  valve  to  bind. 

*  Hill  trains  not  Included. 

••  Train*  developed  undesired  quick  action  more  than  ©net  during  the 
trip.  No  record  kept  of  the  number  of  timet  undesired  quick  action  took 
place.  No  record  kept  of  the  can  in  each  train,  ll  ia  assumed  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  trains  contained  almost  the  mm  identical  car*. 


Train* 

Train* 

kouth 

north 

with 

with 

Vm,. 
IKI7 

loads. 

empties. 

6.67.? 

1WS 

4.0:1 

3.K97 

1909 

5,946 

S,6.>5 

lr'10 

*.*>29 

5.65J 

1911 

3.092 

2.S9S 

1912 

4,516 

4,347 

large  percentage  of 
therefore  it  la  «afe 
trouble  several  t 


cars. 

■o  aay  that  list  include*  trains  which  developed  this 
e*  but  on  different  trips. 

Trouble  was  also  experienced  because  of  the  brake  cylinder 
lubricant  becoming  thinner  in  summer,  due  to  the  heat.  This 
has  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  emery  brake  cylinder  lubri- 
cant, which  was  adopted  as  standard  after  1910. 

Discussion.— This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  re- 
lated to  train  operation,  as  the  undesired  quick  action  of  the 
triple  valve  causes  train  detentions,  a  decrease  in  the  safety  of 
train  operation  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment maintenance,  due  to  the  general  weakening  of  the  equip- 
ment, drawbars  pulling  out,  etc.  It  was  stated  that  there  were 
no  less  than  42  contributary  causes  to  undesired  quick  action. 

Other  roads  using  graphite  on  the  triple  valve  slide  valve 
could  not  report  as  great  a  reduction  in  the  undesired  quick 
action  as  did  Mr.  Remfrey  in  his  paper.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rcmfrey's  cars  were  always  under  his  direct 
supervision  and  that  on  the  ore  trains  no  foreign  cars  were  used. 
Another  reason  for  Mr.  Rcmfrey's  success  was  that  throughout 
the  whole  scheme  of  air  brake  maintenance  the  utmost  care 
was  used,  his  road  believing  that  money  spent  in  that  way  was 
well  invested.  Many  experienced  difficulties  with  dry  graphite, 
on  account  of  surplus  oil  in  the  brake  cylinder  working  back 
on  the  slide  valve  and  of  water  in  the  train  pipe  getting  on  the 
slide  valve.  This  was  shown  by  W.  V.  Turner,  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  to  completely  nullify  the  effect  of  the  dry 
graphite,  for,  as  stated,  the  advantage  of  the  dry  graphite  was 
to  allow  the  air  to  percolate  through  the  graphite,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  pressure  of  the  valve  on  its  seat  and  allowing  it  to 
start  wtih  a  less  difference  in  pressure  between  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  the  train  pipe.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  air  brake  main- 
tenance and  that  dry  graphite  was  a  very  great  help  in  reducing 
the  undesired  quick  action. 

OPEHAUNC   LONG   FkElGUT  TfcAlNS. 

F.  B.  Farmer,  Wcstinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  presented 
an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Starting,  Running  and 
Stopping  Long  Freight  Trains."  which  included  valuable  in- 
structions to  engineers  of  freight  trains.  An  abstract  of  the 
paper  follows : 

Next  to  safety  comes  the  less  spectacular,  but  very  potent, 
argument  of  needed  economy  in  cost  of  transportation.  An 
editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  February  7,  1913.  says: 
"From  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  damage  to  freight  cars  is  caused 
by  defective  draft  gears,"  basing  this  on  a  statement  by  a  master 
car  builder  of  a  large  road.  Part  of  this  damage  is  caused  in 
train  handling,  and  while  inherently  weak  draft  gear  and  gear 
allowed  to  leave  terminals  in  a  defective  condition  contribute  to 
break-in-twos,  yet,  as  good  handling  will,  even  under  such  ad- 
verse conditions,  avoid  many  failures  that  occur,  the  opportunities 
for  improvement  arc  obvious. 

Par^irtKcr  train  handling  must  not,  and  usually  will  not,  be 
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neglected  because  the  errors  arc  generally  observed  and  com- 
plained of  Thi«  is  much  lest  true  of  freight  train  handling,  yet 
note  what  authorities  have  to  say  about  the  earning  capacity  oi 
the  humble  freight  car.  While  the  editor  of  a  prominent  technical 
paper  estimates  the-  average  earning  power  of  a  freight  car  as 
$2.50  per  day.  I.  M.  Daly,  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central,  in  a  committee  report  on  "How  to 
Secure  Maximum  Use  of  Freight  Cars"  (Raitiuay  Age  Gotttie, 
October  II.  1912),  gives  the  following: 

"The  freight  car  today  is  the  bent  asset  of  the  railroad.  It 
earns  75  per  cent,  of  our  gross  revenue,  and  during  the  busy 
season  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  freight  solicitor  we  have.  The 
earning  capacity  of  each  freight  car  on  the  Illinois  Central  per 
day  is  $234.  Eliminate  Sundays,  holidays  and  bad-order  cars  and 
confine  it  to  the  busy  season,  and  its  gross  earning  capacity  is 
about  $3.85  per  day,  the  net  revenue  being  about  $1,15  per  day. 
Five  years  ago  the  presidents  of  five  of  the  largest  systems  made 
a  thorough  investigation  covering  the  cost  per  day  of  cars.  It 
was  found  at  that  time  to  be  42  cents  and  had  for  several  years 
increased  approximately  two  cents  per  day  per  annum.  At  that 
rate,  ears  today  cost  the  owner  52  cents  per  day,  covering  interest 
and  repairs." 

On  an  earninR  value  of  $3.85  per  day  a  delay  of  thirty  minutes 
each  day  to  a  nO-car  train  would  total  $144  per  month.  This 
considers  hut  one  train  delayed  by  a  break-in-two  or  other  cause, 
yet  often  others  are  delayed  by  it.  This  $144  is  merely  the  loss 
of  possible  earnings.  There  is  also  the  direct  loss  due  to  the 
damage  done,  time  of  crews,  extra  fuel  burned,  etc.  Railways 
are  run  for  profit,  but  with  legislative  restrictions,  increased 
taxes  and  higher  costs  for  material  and  labor  this  end  is  steadily 
becoming  more  difficult  to  attain.  Hence,  we  who  arc  paid  fo 
contribute  to  this  needed  result  should  endeavor  to  do  our  part 
well.  Our  efforts,  then,  should  be  toward  keeping  train?  moving 
toward  destination*  without  damage.  That  this  may  be  done, 
and  safely,  requires,  of  course,  some  standing  time  for  testing 
and  repairs,  but  this  merely  emphasizes  the  need  of  avoiding 
unnecessary  damage  and  delay. 

Air  Brake  Instruction  —Xhc  instruction  facilities  of  an  air 
brake  instruction  car,  including  the  instructor,  are  of  value  in 
so  far  as  they  contribute  to  safer,  more  expeditious  and  more 
economical  train  movement  and  no  farther.  The  instructor,  to 
succeed,  must  realize,  and  ever  keep  in  mind,  that  the  air  brake 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end;  that  it  is  to  promote  train  movement 
as  far  as  is  compatible  with  safely  and  economy;  that  this  is 
obtained  largely  in  train  handling  (starting,  running  and  stop- 
ping), and  that  all  instructions  on  train  handling  should  be  based 
on  the  fundamental  and  all-important  fact  that  with  draft  rig- 
ging in  fair  to  good  condition  no  damage  in  train  handling  (not 
including  switching)  w  ill  follow  if  the  slack  is  not  allowed  to  run 
in  or  out  harshly.  All  instruction  on  train  handling  must  be 
based  on  and  tied  to  train  slack  control,  must  teach  engineers 
the  various  cause's  for  slack  running  in  and  out,  and  how  to  use 
the  brakes,  the  steam  and  the  sand  to  prevent  harsh  slack  action. 
If  the  instructor  does  not  include  the  proper  use  of  steam  and 
sand  he  has  left  an  unfinished  job.  The  same  is  true  if  lie  fails,  to 
teach  all  concerned  that  slack  must  be  pulled  out  to  enable  car  in- 
spectors to  locate  some  draft  Rear  defects,  or  if  he  fails  to  teach 
car  men  what  draft  gear  defects  arc  contributing  unduly  to  break- 
in-twos. 

The  fundamental  need,  train  slack  control,  is  simple,  but  it*  ac- 
complishment is  not.  and  the  instructor  who  can  and  docs  teach 
engineers  how  t.i  attain  the  desired  end  is  their  and  the  company's 
man;  he  has  realized  the  main  object  of  his  position,  The  in- 
struction ear  work  is  merely  the  hcKinning,  and  if  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  bv  individual  instructions  and  observations  on  the  road 
the  results  will  he  disappointing  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  time 
expended  If  either  mu«l  be  slighted  it  should  l>e  the  car  in- 
structions 

fireak-in-Tu'-i  Records  and  lnrestii;ati<>ns  —  Break-in-twos 
afford  the  best  measure  of  the  finality  of  train  handling.  With- 
out reasonably  accurate  and  complete  records  of  even-  break-in- 


two  officials  axe  working  largely  in  the  dark,  and  accurate  and 
complete  reports  are  impossible  without  suitable  forms.  The 
iirqiortance  of  investigations  and  the  necessity  for  suitable  report 
forms  arc  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  committee 
report  made  at  a  meeting  of  operating  officials  of  the  Illinois 
Central  by  J.  L.  East/  agent  of  the  loss  and  damage  bureau : 
"The  matter  of  rough  handling  of  trains  can  be  readily  corrected 
if  those  connected  with  the  transportation  department  holding 
supervisory  positions  will  follow  up  closely  with  their  superior 
officers  any  rough  handling  of  trains  coming  under  their  ob- 
servation in  a  sufficiently  perceptive  manner,  to  enable  proper 
investigation  of  each  specific  case.  It  should  be  possible  to 
surround  this  whole  question  of  rough  handling  of  trains  on 
road,  as  well  as  in  terminal  yards,  with  such  close  and  constant 
supervision  through  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  division  staff, 
as  to  make  possible  a  thorough  investigation  of  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  rough  handling  occurring  on  any  division. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  most  importance,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  way  of  reducing  claims  can 
be  made." 

The  superintendent  should  receive  a  monthly  tabulation  of 
break-in-twos  and  should  compare  months  o*n  a  train-mileage 
basis  so  as  to  note  promptly  and  take  action  on  any  decreased 
efficiency.  This  tabulation  is  made  up  easily  by  the  receiving 
clerk  making  entry  on  a  suitable  form  as  each  report  passes 
through  his  hands,  requiring  but  a  few  minutes  per  day  at  the 
most,  yet  permitting  of  a  tabulation  ready  for  copying  on  the 
first  of  each  month.  A  copy  to  the  general  superintendent 
allows  htm  to  compare  months  for  each  division  and  different 
divisions.  On  at  least  one  large  road  the  general  manager  takes 
personal  interest  in  the  monthly  tabulations. 

Train  Maudlins—  Draft  rigging  in  fair  to  good  condition  is 
not  pulled  out.  It  is  either  driven  in  or  jerked  out,  both  imply- 
ing a  severe  blow.  The  severity  cannot  be  judged  by  any  shock 
felt  by  those  riding  trains,  particularly  the  engineer  of  a  heavy 
locomotive.  Engineers  who  do  not  understand  this  are  prone 
to  attribute  resulting  failures  to  the  condition  of  the  draft  rig- 
ging instead  of  to  their  handling.  Another  over-worked  ex- 
planation for  draft  gear  failures  is  "old  defect."  Many  of  such 
should  be  called  ancient  defects.  Not  infrequently  it  is  an  orig- 
inal one  in  an  old  coupler. 

Records  show,  regarding  break-in-twos  with  ordinary  freight 
trains  of  from  1,700  to  2,400  tons,  that  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent, 
occur  within  five  cars  from  the  engine;  about  40  per  cent  be- 
tween the  engine  and  tenth  car,  and  60  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent, 
between  the  engine  and  twentieth  car,  conclusive  proof  that  it  is 
the  harsh  running  out  or  pulling  out  of  slack  at  the  head  end  that 
does  most  of  the  damage  in  train  handling. 


Austmuax  Railways  Gaol— A  conference  of  the  chief  en- 
gineers of  the  Commonwealth  and  state  railway  departments 
in  Melbourne  has  urged  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  uniform 
4  ft.  8'j  in.  gage  throughout  Australia.  The  estimated  cost 
of  carrying  this  into  effect  is  $185aT0O,000. 

Thaik  RoBBUtres  in  Fbance  —  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  re- 
cent robberies  from  trains  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediter- 
ranean, the  police  of  Lyons  and  Dijon  have  lately  been  carry- 
ing out  researches,  which  have  just  led  to  the  arrest  of  five 
men  and  a  woman,  who  are  now  accused  of  complicity  in  an 
organiied  series  of  daring  thefts.  Their  modus  operandi  is 
said  to  have  been  as  follows:  All  the  robberies  were  commit- 
ted at  a  place  between  Allercy  and  Chaloti.  where  the  trains 
run  at  reduced  speed.  One  or  more  members  of  the  gang  would 
board  the  train  at  this  |>oint,  entering  a  baggage  car  or  freight 
car,  and  throw  out  valuable  merchandise  to  a  waiting  confed- 
erate on  the  line.  Among  the  stolen  property  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  arrested  persons  were  some  GOO  lbs.  of  silks  and 
other  textile  goods,  and  quantities  of  brandy  and  absinthe. 
There  were  also  disrovered  lithographic  presses  for  the  pro- 
duction of  forged  postage  stamps  and  railway  tickets. 
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DOUBLE  TRACKING  ON  THE  NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA  &  ST.  LOUIS. 


During  the  last  two  seasons  the  work  of  double  tracking  the 
Chattanooga  division  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Stevenson,  Ala.,  a  distance 
of  38  miles,  has  been  actively  pushed.  The  Southern  railway 
uses  the  tracks  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  from 
Stevenson  to  Chattanooga  and  the  Alabama  Great  Soiitliern 
also  uses  these  tracks  for  six  miles  from  Wauhatchie  to  Chat- 
tanooga. The  combined  service  of  these  three  roads  has  amounted 
to  considerably  over  50  trains  a  day.  During  the  season  of 
1911  several  sections  of  double  track  were  put  in  service  be- 
tween Chattanooga  and  Shellmound,  and  this  portion  of  the 
line  was  otherwise  improved,  as  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
(jaitlte  of  November  17,  1911.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  this  work  was  the  cutting  out  of  service  of  a  single 
track  tunnel  at  the  summit  of  Raccoon  mountain,  which  had 
been  built  to  carry  slides  over  the  track.  In  widening  banks 
for  the  double  track  during  the  season  of  1911  considerable 
slag  from  nearby  blast  furnaces  was  used.  In  one  place  where 
the  line  is  located  on  a  very  precipitous  slope  between  the  Ten- 
nessee river  and  Raccoon  mountain,  this  slag  till  could  not  be 
kept  from  sliding  because  the  footing  at  the  river  bank  had 


Typical  Concrete  Box  Culvert  on  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 

given  way.  Having  dumped  considerably  more  material  than 
should  have  been  necessary  tor  the  bank  widening,  and  the  till 
still  showing  tendencies  to  slide,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  some 
unusual  measures  to  stop  the  trouble.  A  section  of  4  in.  pipe, 
6  ft  long,  was  tapered  to  a  1  in.  point  and  a  number  of  1  in. 
holes  were  drilled  throughout  its  length.  This  pipe  was  then 
driven  down  through  the  slag.  Another  section  of  pipe  was 
connected  to  its  upper  end  and  the  driving  was  continued  as 
long  as  possible,  usually  until  the  pipe  had  penetrated  from 
15  to  18  ft  When  possible,  the  pipes  were  driven  in  vertically, 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  where  it  was  easier  to  drive  them  on  an 
angle,  this  was  done.  Alter  the  pipes  were  driven  the  driving 
cap  was  removed  and  additional  joints  screwed  on  with  a  45 
deg.  elbow  and  a  very  thin  grout  was  poured  in  from  a  high 
elevation  so  as  to  give  hydraulic  pressure.  The  grout  was  thus 
forced  out  through  the  holes  in  the  pipe.  As  the  pouring  pro- 
ceeded the  pipes  were  withdrawn  and  a  very  solid  core  of 
cemented  material  was  left.  The  Till  so  treated  varied  in  height 
up  to  50  ft.,  but  the  treatment  was  applied  only  to  a  strip  ex- 
tending entirely  across  the  foot  of  the  slide  Since  the  applica- 
tion of  the  grout,  no  further  trouble  has  been  experienced. 

The  work  during  the  past  year  included  double  tracking  and 
grade  reduction  between  Stevenson  and  Shellmound  At 
Stevenson,  on  a  section  about  two  miles  long,  the  southbound 
grade  which  begins  at  a  stopping  point  for  all  trains,  was  re- 


duced from  LI  per  cent,  to  0.3  per  cent.  At  Carpenter  an 
undulating  grade  of  1.1  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  a  05  per  cent, 
grade  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Between  Bridgeport 
and  Bolivar,  a  new  location  has  been  made  which  will  effect  a 
reduction  in  grade  and  improve  the  alinetmrm. 

The  Stevenson  grade  revision  covering  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  involved  the  lowering  of  the  main  track  through 
two  summits  a  maximum  of  12  ft.  and  the  raising  of  one  sag  a 
maximum  of  10  ft.,  it  being  necessary  to  remove  about  80,000 
yds.  of  material.  A  steam  shovel  and  6,  8  and  12-yd.  dump 
cars  pulled  by  standard  gage  engines  have  been  used  by  the 
contractor  in  handling  this  material.  The  material  was  prin- 
cipally red  clay  with  some. slate  and  a  little  solid  rock. 

The  new  line  between  Bridgeport  and  Bolivar  is  about  five 
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Longitudinal  Section  of  Concrete  Slab  Bridge. 

miles  long  and  involved  the  handling  of  approximately  400,000 
yds.  of  material ;  50,000  of  which  were  borrow.  Two  chert  cuts 
in  this  section  offered  the  only  serious  problem.  This  material 
could  not  be  handled  economically  by  a  steam  shovel  without 
blasting.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  work  before  the  con- 
tractor had  secured  his  supply  of  explosives,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  handle  it  without  blasting,  the  result  being  that  a  70 
ton  shovel  wore  out  a'set  of  dipper  teeth  every  day  in  handling 
about  250  cu.  yds.  In  starting  one  of  the  deep  cuts  in  this 
material  an  attempt  was  made  to  handle  the  upper  portion  with 
a  team  outfit  in  order  to  get  the  shovel  in  on  a  grade  over 
which  the  cars  could  be  handled.  This  failed,  however,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  plow  the  chert  with  a  six  mule  team.  It  was 
finally  necessary',  in  order  to  open  up  this  cut,  to  make  a  light 
cutting  with  a  steam  shovel,  wasting  the  material  on  the  sides, 
then  bark  out  and  start  in  again  on  a  grade  which  would  allow 
the  loading  of  cars  alongside  the  shovel.  The  cuts  in  this 
material  were  made  about  40  ft.  wide  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  slope  them,  the  width  being  sufficient  to  allow  the  sloughing 
which  will  occur.  One  of  the  reinforced  concrete  underpasses 
on  this  new  line  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  cut. 

The  grade  reduction  at  Carpenter  required  the  handling  of 
about  200.000  vds.  of  material,  about  half  of  which  was  from 
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Detail  of  Slab. 

borrow  and  was  used  in  making  a  till  oi  maximum  height  of 
about  24  ft.  The  material  was  handled  by  a  steam  shovel  into 
four  yard  cars  pulled  by  dinky  engines. 

The  standard  roadbed  width  on  this  work  was  33  ft  in  both 
cuts  and  fills,  slopes  being  1' i  to  1  for  Alls  and  1  to  1  for  cuts. 
I  he  track  is  laid  with  85-lb.  rail  on  oak  ties,  tie  plated.  The 
ballast  is  rock. 

Concrete  slab  bridges  have  been  used  in  a  number  of  loca- 
tions on  this  road  which  have  a  reinforcement  not  commonly 
used.  As  shown  in  the  cross  section  of  one  of  these  slabs,  repro- 
duced herewith,  this  reinforcement  consists  of  old  80-lb.  rails 
spaced  12' ..  in.  center  to  center  with  their  heads  down  and  two 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  Around  these  rails  is 
bent  a  continuous  sheet  of  expanded  metal  3  in.  x  8  in.  mesh, 
and  below  the  rails  is  placed  a  fiat  sheet  of  the  same  reinforcing 
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material.  One  of  these  bridges  with  clear  spans  of  31  ft.  6  in. 
has  been  built  over  Widow's  creek,  the  slabs  being  bnilt  33  ft. 
6  in.  long,  allowing  the  use  of  33  ft.  raits  without  cutting.  The 
depth  of  these  slabs,  3  ft.  3  in.,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  com- 
mon practice  in  slabs  of  equal  span  reinforced  with  rods  and 
stirrups.  The  three  33  ft.  6  in.  slabs  26  ft.  wide  used  on  this 
bridge  required  420  sheets  of  expanded  metal  5  ft.  x  10  ft.  8  in. 
weighing  0-6  lb.  per  sq.  ft,  and  75  pieces  of  second-hand  80-lb. 
rail.  In  one  of  these  bridges  a  reinforced  concrete  abutment 
with  reinforced  buttresses  was  used,  the  design  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  wall  of  the  abutment 
is  only  1  ft.  6  in.  thick,  each  of  the  buttresses  being  the  same 
thickness.  Four  of  these  buttresses  are  carried  up  to  the  bridge 
seat,  the  other  six  being  of  lesser  heights,  depending  on  the 


Details  of  Buttressed  Abutment. 


height  of  the  wing  wall.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  three 
rails  of  40  lb.  or  58  lb.  weight  in  each  buttress. 

Plans  have  been  made  and  the  contract  let  for  a  new  viaduct 
over  Running  Water  creek,  a  short  distance  out  of  Chattanooga, 
which  will  be  120  ft.  high  and  1,100  ft.  long.  The  viaduct  will 
be  for  double  track,  with  ballasted  deck,  and  will  require  about 
2,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  improvement  work  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  is  handled  under  the  direction  of  Hunter  McDonald,  chief 
engineer;  C.  H.  Johnson,  engineer  of  construction,  and  R.  M. 
Milan,  resident  engineer.  J.  L.  Albus  is  the  designing  engineer. 

THE  PUBLIC  8ERVICE  COMMISSION  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  act  of  the  last  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  creating 
a  public  service  commission,  goes  into  effect  this  month ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  governor  will  appoint  the  commissioners 
within  a  week  or  two.  There  are  to  be  four  commissioners, 
with  salaries  of  $6,000  each,  and  the  term  of  service  will  be 
eight  years.  Not  more  than  two  shall  belong  to  the  same  po- 
litical party  and  one  member  must  be  a  lawyer  of  ten  years' 
experience  at  the  bar.  The  act  applies  to  all  common  car- 
riers, telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  gas  companies,  electric 
light  companies,  hydro-electric  companies,  etc.  The  sections 
of  the  law  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  those  of  New  York. 
Missouri  and  other  states,  but  its  framcrs  evidently  intended 
to  cover  about  everything  which  is  included  in  the  longer 
statutes  referred  to.  Every  railroad  must  permit  track  con- 
nections with  industries  and  with  other  carriers.  Among  the 
powers  of  regulation  of  operation,  that  to  require  a  safe  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  crew  of  a  train  is  specifically  mentioned.  In 
the  distribution  of  cars  and  in  making  rates,  fair  treatment 
must  be  accorded  "tap  lines,"  but  nothing  out  of  the  main  line 
rate  is  to  be  allowed  a  shipper  for  the  use  of  "plant  facilities." 

The  commission  is  to  "collect  full  and  complete  information" 
of  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  and  controlled  by  a 


public  service  commission,  once  a  year,  and  furnish  the  same 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  for  use  in  assessing  taxes.  A 
new  tax  is  laid  on  public  service  corporations  in  the  shape 
of  a  special  license  fee,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  corporation's  property;  and  the  tax, 
in  the  aggregate,  must  produce  a  revenue  of  $60,000  a  year, 
which  is  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  commission.  Any 
violation  of  the  new  law  will  make  the  guilty  officer,  agent, 
employee  or  stockholder  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

THE  NEW  YORK,  WESTCHESTER  & 
BOSTON'S  TICKETS. 

The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  running  from  New 
York  Gty  to  White  Plains  and  New  Rocbelle,  now  carries 
about  7,000  passengers  a  day,  and  the  business  is  increasing. 

Passengers  carry  their  tickets  with  them  into  the  cars,  but 
the  conductors  make  no  collections  and  the  tickets  are  deposited 
in  a  box  on  leaving  the  train.  This  ticket  system,  long  in  use 
in  London  and  other  European  cities,  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory on  the  Westchester,  and  it  may  now  be  called  a  natu- 
ralized American  institution.  By  a  change,  which  was  adopted 
on  April  1,  northbound  tickets  are  made  much  larger  than  the 
southbound. 

The  passenger  purchases  a  ticket  for  his  destination  at 
the  ticket  office  and  passes  through  a  turnstile  when  he 
enters  the  train  platform.  On  reaching  his  destination  he  is 
required  to  drop  his  ticket  in  the  collection  box  in  charge  of 
the  agent  or  station  "guard,"  as  he  passes  through  the  exit- 
gate.  To  provide  against  over-riding,  the  line  of  road  is 
divided  into  zones  and  a  color  scheme  makes  it  evident  at 
once  whether  or  not  the  correct  ticket  is  being  dropped  in  the 
box.  Only  one  ticket  is  sold  to  a  passenger  and  this  ticket  is 
good  only  on  the  date  stamped  on  its  back.  A  stamp  of  special 
construction  is  used  which  also  cancels  the  ticket,  showing  that 
the  passenger  has  passed  through  the  turnstile  to  the  train. 
Only  two  forms  of  tickets  are  used,  a  card  local  for  single 
trip  and  a  60-ride  monthly  commutation  form. 

In  the  first  issue,  when  the  road  was  opened,  the  tickets  were 
of  one  size,  the  color  designating  the  zone  into  which  the 
ticket  was  valid  for  passage.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there 
was  some  possibility  of  manipulation  under  this  arrangement 
and  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  single  tickets  the  two  sizes  were 
adopted.  A  southbound  ticket  is  of  the  usual  size,  2'/i  in.  x  1J4 
in.,  while  northbound  tickets  are  twice  that  size.  Each  zone 
is  also  designated  by  two  distinct  colors^  one  for  southbound 
and  the  other  for  northbound  tickets.  For  example;  the  color 
designating  the  New  York  zone  southbound  is  red  and  single 
tickets  for  southbound  passage  to  stations  in  that  zone  arc 
printed  on  red  cardboard.  The  color  designating  New  York 
zone  northbound  is  white,  and  single  tickets  for  northbound 
passage  to  stations  in  that  zone  arc  white 

In  a  few  instances  where  a  given  fare  carries  the  passenger 
over  split  zones  the  tickets  are  printed  in  two  colors.  This 
system  is  not  complicated,  and  has  worked  out  well.  Passengers 
like  it.  The  daily  commuter  also,  who  holds  a  monthly  ticket 
which  is  punched  when  he  goes  through  the  turnstile  and  is 
shown  to  the  guard  at  the  exit-gate,  enjoys  the  arrangement  as 
the  conductor  does  not  interfere  with  his  reading  of  the  news- 
paper. 

The  occasional  pasienRer  who  holds  a  short  ride  ticket  is 
quickly  noted  and  is  referred  to  the  ticket  office  at  the  des- 
tination station  where  he  must  buy  a  ticket  representing  the 
difference  in  the  amount  paid  for  the  ticket  which  he  holds 
and  the  amount  due  the  company  ior  the  distance  which  he 
has  ridden. 

The  distinctive  colors  used  arc  red,  green,  gray,  pink,  blue, 
white  and  yellow.  It  is  evident  that  if  in  the  collection  box  in 
which  red  tickets  only  arc  received  a  white  ticket  is  dropped, 
it  is  quickly  noticed  and  the  guard  calls  the  passenger's  atten- 
tion to  the  error. 
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Ticket  agents  have  hand  punches  for  the  purpose  of  punch- 
ing season  tickets  and  for  emergency  use  in  case  the  punch  in 
the  stamp  should  get  out  of  order.  Each  single-trip  pas- 
senger must  buy  a  ticket  each  time  that  he  enters  the  train, 
tickets  not  being  sold  for  future  use.  If  a  foreign  ticket, 
money  or  other  valuable  article  should  be  dropped  into  a  ticket 
box,  the  agent  drops  into  the  box  a  memorandum  explaining 
the  fact,  and  then  the  person  who  has  made  the  mistake  can 
recover  his  property  when  the  receiving  box  is  opened.  Agents 
make  up  a  record  of  ticket  sales  every  two  hours.  The  ticket 
agent  keeps  a  record  in  his  office  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  bought  commutation  tickets  and  the  dates  on  which  the 
tickets  expire.   This  record  is  examined  daily. 

The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  was  opened  May  29, 
1912.  Trains  now  run  through  to  and  from  Harlem  River  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  so  that  the  lines 
operated  aggregate  about  21  miles,  and  over  two  hundred  trains 
are  run  each  day.  The  company  has  recently  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Adams  Express  Company  for  express  service 
over  its  lines.  The  passenger  trains  consist  usually  oi  one  or 
two  passenger  cars;  but  separate  trains  are  run  for  express 
service,  leaving  the  New  York  and  the  White  Plains  termini 
four  times  a  day. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  passengers  on  the  company's  trains 
pay  only  five  cents  fare,  this  rate  being  the  limit  within  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  also  within  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Some  of  the  higher  fares  have  been  materially  reduced  within 
the  past  few  months,  and  the  round  trip  rate  from  New  York 
City  to  White  Plains  is  now  only  fifty  cents. 

The  company  docs  a  limited  freight  service,  using  the  station 
of  the  New  Haven  road  at  the  New  York  terminus  and  having 
stations  of  its  own  at  Wykagyl.  Hcathcotc  and  White  Plains. 
Freight  is  moved  at  night,  the  tracks  being  well  occupied  with 
passenger  traffic  in  the  day  time. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  passenger  tariffs  for  taking  ordinary 
baggage  at  the  express  stations  and  at  all  of  the  stations  be- 
tween Mount  Vernon  and  White  Plains.  Baggage  is  not  car- 
ried free  and  the  tickets  bear  a  notation  that  they  are  good 
for  the  passage  of  the  passenger  without  baggage.  The  road 
is  in  the  main  a  "commuters'"  railroad,  and  most  of  the  trains 
consist  of  one  or  two  passenger  cars  and  nothing  more.  But  the 
four  trains  arc  run  for  express  matter,  as  above  noted,  and  on 
these  baggage  is  accepted.  The  passenger  fares  are  very  low 
and  for  baggage  a  charge  is  made.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
passengers  pay  only  five  cents  for  their  rides,  this  being  the 
limit  for  single  fares  within  the  city  of  New  York,  and  also 
within  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  minimum  charge  tor  150 
lbs  of  baggage  is  ten  cents;  from  Harlem  river  to  Mount  Vcr- 
it  is  20  cents;  and  to  White  Plains,  25  cents. 


AXLE  LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Kc  is  introducing  an  axle 
lighting  system,  after  a  test,  which  has  been  in  process  of  de- 
velopment by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  for  a  numher  of  years  It  automatically  adjusts  the 
output  of  the  dynamo  to  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and 
gives  the  battery  the  slight  amount  of  overcharge  required  to 
keep  it  practically  full  and  in  good  condition,  but  no  more,  pro- 
ducing conditions  of  operation  ideal  for  maximum  battery  life. 
Should  the  battery  become  discharged  by  a  prolonged  stop  with 
the  lamp  load  on.  its  charge  will  be  rapidly  restored  during 
the  subsequent  run.  Should  the  car  be  transferred  from  a  day- 
light run  to  one  requiring  considerable  artificial  lighting,  the 
output  of  the  dynamo  will  increase  to  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  service.  This  is  all  accomplished  automatically  with- 
out manual  adjustment  of  any  kind. 

The  dynamo  is  of  the  Rosenberg  type,  which  has  been  used 
abroad  in  axle  lighting  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  been  re- 
to  operate  in  connection  with  a  constant  voltage  regu- 


lator. Current  in  the  primary  field  winding  F1  produces  a  small 
primary  field  flux  represented  by  the  arrow  P,  which  induces 
a  small  electromotive  force  between  the  short  circuited  brushes 
If  and  a  flow  of  current  through  the  short  circuit  connection  C. 
This  current,  flowing  through  the  armature  winding,  produces 
by  armature  reaction  the  secondary  or  principal  field  flux,  which 
docs  not  pass  through  the  frame  of  the  machine,  but  is  confined 
to  the  heavy  pole  shoes  and  the  armature  as  shown  by  the  ar- 
rows A'.  This  latter  flux  produces  the  electromotive  force  at 
the  principal  brushes  If,  which  are  connected  to  the  external  cir- 
cuit, a  series  field  winding  F*  in  this  circuit  serving  to  bal- 
ance the  armature  reaction  due  to  load.  An  important  advan- 
tage of  this  type  of  machine  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  generates 
the  same  polarity  with  either  direction  of  rotation,  thus  requir- 
ing no  pole  changer. 
The  primary  field  winding  Fl  is  connected  across  opposite 


Wiring  Diagram  for  E.  S.  B.  Axle  Lighting  System. 

junction  points  of  the  Wheatstonc  bridge  IV,  the  other  two 
junction  points  being  connected  respectively  to  the  positive  and 
negative  terminals  of  the  machine.  This  bridge  is  designed  to 
give  the  constant  voltage  characteristics  above  mentioned.  It 
includes  fixed  resistances  A'  in  opposite  branches  and  iron  wire 
ballasts  V  in  the  other  two  branches.  The  Utter,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  temperature  coefficient,  have  a  practically 
constant  current  characteristic  under  operating  conditions.  This 
combination  of  circuits  produces  a  field  excitation  continually  di- 
minishing with  increase  of  speed.  The  resulting  speed  voltage 
characteristic  of  the  dynamo  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 

An  automatic  switch  S  connects  the  dynamo  to  the  battery  D 
when  the  voltage  of  the  former  is  slightly  above  that  of  the 
latter  and  opens  when  the  output  of  the  dynamo  drops  to  zero. 
The  knife  switeh  A'  connects  the  lamp  circuit  /.  to  the  battery. 
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8p«ed-Voltag«  Characteristics  of  Axle  Lighting  Dynamo. 

The  voltage  of  the  dynamo  is  fixed  at  a  point  slightly  above 
the  floating  voltage  of  the  cells,  thus  insuring  that  the  battery 
is  always  fully  charged.  The  difference  between  this  voltage 
and  that  of  the  battery  on  discharge  is,  however,  so  small  and 
the  change  from  one  to  the  other  so  gradual  that  no  lamp 
regulator  is  required.  - 

Should  it  ever  be  found  necessary  to  give  the  battery  a  high 
voltage  charge,  this  may  be  done  during  a  daylight  run  by  means 
of  the  fixed  resistance  R,  normally  short  circuited  by  the  switch 
H  and  also  by  the  clip  SI  on  the  main  lamp  switch.  When  both 
of  these  switches  arc  open,  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  is  raised 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  value  of  the  resistance  R. 
Whenever  lights  arc  required,  the  closing  of  the  lamp  switch 
A'  short  circuits  the  resistance  R.  reducing  the  voltage  to  normal 
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and  eliminating  the  possibility  of  excessive  voltage  at  the  lamps. 
During  five  months  of  continuous  operation  of  a  demonstration 
equipment,  no  occasion  for  such  ;■  high  voltage  charge  has 
arisen. 


A   850,000  FREIGHT  PLATFORM. 


The  Studctiakcr  Corporation  has  lately  completed  at  its  De- 
troit factory  a  loading  platform,  for  shipping  automobiles  over 
the  Michigan  Central,  al  which  200  freight  cars  may  be  loaded 
in  a  day.  from  six  to  eight  automobiles  in  a  car.  This  struc- 
ture has  been  built  at  an  expense  of  $50,000  to  do  away  with 
annoying  delays  which  were  unavoidable  under  former  condi- 
tions. The  platform  is  about  500  ft  long,  and  is  roofed  over; 
and  there  is  a  track  on  each  side  of  it.  The  Michigan  Central 
tracks  having  been  raised  to  cross  above  transverse  streets,  the 
sidings  are  also  maintained  at  the  upper  level,  about  20  ft. 
above  the  natural  surface,  and  automobiles  are  raised  to  the 
platform  on  elevators,  which  take  two  at  a  time.  The  location 
of  one  of  the  elevators  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


western  part  of  the  city,  which  connects  with  the  Wabash. 

One  of  the  elevators  in  the  new  platform  connects  with  the 
warehouse  where  parts,  advertising  literature  and  miscellaneous 
shipments  are  boxed  and  placed  on  small  trucks.  The  trucks 
are  elevated  to  the  platform  and  the  goods  loaded  into  cars. 

As  a  track  breaks  through  the  platform  at  one  point  a  rolling 
bridge,  actuated  by  an  electric  motor,  is  used  as  a  movable  plat- 
form, being  run  to  one  side,  to  clear  the  tracks,  when  the 
switching  engine  has  to  place  or  withdraw  cars. 

Traffic  Manager  George  Sherman,  of  the  Studcbaker  Corpo- 
ration, says  that  the  advantages  of  the  platform,  direct  and  in- 
direct, have  been  fully  up  to  expectations.  "The  most  helpful 
feature  is  the  pleasant  relation  it  has  cemented  w'ith  the  rail- 
roads. They  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  show  how  they  ap- 
preciate our  efforts  toward  added  freight  car  efficiency.  We 
have  always  been  able  to  get  freight  cars  this  spring.  Sometimes 
they  were  not  available  for  the  hauls  we  wanted  most,  but  we 
seldom  ask  to  have  any  car  diverted  from  it*  li.nne  mute  There 
is  sometimes  a  tendency  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  railroad 
to  work  at  cross  purposes.    Wc  have  found  that  the  ideal  situ- 


Loading  Platform — Studebaker  Automobile  Work*,  Detroit. 


A  "Double-Deck"  Load  of  Automobiles. 


The  Studebaker  Corporation  gives  us  the  following  notes: 
The  easy  limes  when  the  railroads  could  take  the  automobile 
shipments  from  Detroit  by  diverting  a  few  furniture  cars  from 
Grand  Rapids  are  long  since  past.  All  the  trunk  lines  have 
been  forced  to  invest  heavily  in  special  box  cars  to  handle  the 
300.000  automobiles  now  shipped  from  Detroit  annually.  Solid 
trains  of  automobile  cars  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  long  hauls. 
In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  Detroit  manufacturers  were  forced 
to  store  thousands  of  cars,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming 
demand  for  transportation  facilities,  and  every  warehouse  in 
the  city  was  tilted.  Several  factories  were  forced  to  use  circus 
tents,  and  police  were  called  out  to  quell  disturbance*  caused  in 
the  yards  when  gangs  from  rival  factories  fought  over  box  cars. 

Formerly,  completed  automobiles  were  driven  up  an  inclined 
plane,  under  their  own  power.  The  new  plan  boldly  abandoned 
this  idea.  The  automobiles  are  driven  to  the  elevators,  two  at 
a  time,  and  lifted  on  the  elevator  to  the  platform  at  the  level 
of  the  floors  of  the  box  cars,  leading  is  carried  on  day  and 
night  by  large  crew.*.  During  the  last  two  months.  200  a  day 
of  the  Studebaker  cars  have  often  been  loaded,  this  in  addition 
to  the  automobile*   flipped   iroin   Studebaker *s  siding  in  the 


atiun  is  one  in  which  shipper  and  the  railroads  work  in  har- 
mony, anticipating  each  other's  wants  and  spending  money, 
when  needed,  to  smooth  out  the  rough  spots  " 

The  view  showing  the  interior  of  a  freight  car  illustrates 
how  automobiles  are  loaded  "double-deck"  to  economize  room 
on  long  hauls.  Fran  six  to  eight  automobiles,  knocked  down, 
are  thus  loaded  into  a  single  car.  They  are  raised  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  freight  car  by  means  of  a  chain  and  pulley  and  then 
supported  by  timber  framework.  The  wheels  arc  taken  off  and 
packed  in  racks  on  the  floor.  By  thus  tilling  a  car  nearly  or 
quite  to  its  space-capacity  the  shipper  is  able  in  all  cases  to  put 
in  the  weight  called  for  by  the  tariffs. 


Railway  Constriction  in  the  Congo — A  new  line  which 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  Congo  trade  is  that  pro- 
posed between  Brazzaville,  the  capital  of  French  F.qnatorial 
Africa,  on  Stanley  Pool,  and  Pointe  .Vorie  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Sanction  for  its  construction  is  now  being  asked  and 
its  completion  could  be  effected  in  eight  years.  There  are 
now  788  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  Congo. 
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The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district, 
has  rescinded  its  order,  issued  miihc  months  since,  authorising 
the  construction  of  a  moving  sidewalk  beneath  Thirty-fourth 
street.  New  York  City. 

The  Erie  Railroad  estimates  that  full  crew  laws  will  cost  it 
$447,180  yearly.  The  Eric  works  under  such  laws  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  there  will  be  one  in 
New  York  after  September  1. 

A  tire  in  the  stock  yard*  of  the  Michigan  Central  al  Detroit. 
Mich,  on  Sunday  last  destroyed  ihe  stock  pens,  the  feed  houses 
and  other  property,  including  250  sheep.  Estimated  loss  $195,000 
It  is  believed  that  the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin. 

In  the  freight  yard  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Wcchawken. 
N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  May  5,  a  fire,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  defective  insulation  of  electric  wires,  destroyed  three 
lift  bridges  and  a  float  loaded  with  freight  cars,  together  with 
other  property  aggregating  a  loss  of  over  $200,000- 

Six  suits  charging  violations  of  the  law  regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  cattle  were  filed  against  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  at  St.  Louis  last  week,  together  with  two  suits 
against  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  four  against  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  one  against  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  announced 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  co-operative  association  among 
employees,  to  be  open  to  any  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  six  months  or  longer,  under  which  em- 
ployees will  he  allowed  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
to  be  invested  in  securities  of  the  company. 

J.  D.  Farrell,  president  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company,  has  issued  a  circular  including  the 
following;  "Absolute  freedom  oi  action  in  political  matters  is 
the  right  of  every  employee,  and  the  officers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments anil  foremen  of  this  company  will  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  vote  or  action  of  any  employee  in  any  election." 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  has  offered  33  litigants  in  ihe  White 
Iron  Lake  lire  ease,  a  lump  sum  of  $24,750  in  settlement  of 
their  claims  for  damages  sustained  in  a  tire  during  1910.  for 
which  the  railroad  was  charged  with  responsibility.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  litigants  will  receive  $8,250,  and  the  litigants  an  average 
of  $500  apiece. 

The  arbitration  committee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders*  As- 
sociation held  a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  April  21'-  and  30,  to 
consider  proposed  changes  in  the  code  of  interchange  rules 
submitted,  at  the  request  of  the  executive  committee,  by  in- 
dividuals and  committees  representing  the  various  railway 
clubs.  The  final  consideration  of  the  rules  was  postponed  to 
an  adjourned  meeting  on  May  8. 

The  attorney  general  of  Texas,  at  the  request  of  the  rail- 
road commission,  has  submitted  an  opinion  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  tram  or  logging  roads  not  incorporated  under  the 
railroad  incorporation  laws,  but  owned  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate individuals  or  corporations,  when  they  accept  freight  for 
transportation.  The  road  is  charged  with  a  public  use,  and 
therefore  is  subject  to  regulation  by  the  commission. 

Kansas  City  Southern  passenger  train  No.  5  was  held  up 
earl)  on  the  morning  of  May  2  by  two  men  who  boarded  it  as 
it  was  leaving  the  station  at  Kansas  City.  The  robbers  ob- 
tained about  $1,500  in  money  and  jewel*  from  the  passengers. 
Jesse  E.  Short,  of  Joplin.  Mo.,  one  of  the  passengers,  ex- 
changed shots  with  one  of  the  robbers  and  was  dangerously 
wounded.  One  robber  was  also  struck  by  a  bullet,  but  both 
escaped. 

The  senate  of  the  Illinois  legislature  has  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  6,  a  bill  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  passes  for  trans- 
portation within  the  state,  except  to  persons  who  would  be 
entitled  to  free  transportation  under  the  provisions  of  the  pass 
section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  According  to  a  press 
report,  John  G.  Drennan.  district  attorney  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, "startled  legislative  circles"  by  announcing  that  the  rail- 


ways were  not  opposing  the  passage  of  an  anti-pass  bill  by  the 
house. 

Railroad  officers  in  St.  Louis,  following  a  conference  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  announce  that  they  arc  going  to  circulate  petitions 
for  a  referendum  on  the  Missouri  full  crew  law,  which  was  passed 
by  the  last  legislature.  Under  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  it  is 
now  practicable  to  secure  the  suspension  of  this  law  until  a 
vote  of  the  people  can  be  taken,  m  November.  1914,  if  five  per 
rent  of  the  voters  in  eleven  congressional  districts  can  be  got 
to  sign  the  petition  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  question.  The 
railroads  say  that  the  enforcement  of  the  full  crew  law  in  that 
state  will  cost  $700,000  n  year. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
have  granted  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  reduction  of  working 
time  to  their  shop  employees,  in  an  agreement  which  went  into 
effect  on  May  1.  following  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  shop  craft  unions  Men  who  have  been  working  ten  hours 
a  day  were  granted  a  nine-hour  day.  and  on  the  Rock  Island 
were  given  an  increase  of  two  cents  an  hour.  On  the  Missouri 
Pacific  the  increase  is  l'.i  cents  an  hour  Boilermakers,  ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths,  sheet  metal  workers,  carmen,  painters  and 
their  helpers  are  affected.  Negotiations  for  an  increase  for  the 
shop  men  employed  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Mis- 
souri. Kansas  &  Texas  are  pending. 

Congressman  Broussard  of  I»uisiana  has  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  designed  to  perpetuate  and  improve  the  commerce 
court.  The  bill  proposes  to  give  the  court  power  to  review  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  both  negative  and 
affirmative,  so  that  a  shipper  will  have  the  same  facility  of 
appealing  to  the  court  as  do  the  carriers  at  present.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  three  judges  of  the  court  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  that  appeals  from  the  courts  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  Canal  Zone  shall  go  to  the  commerce  court  in- 
stead of  directly  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  I'nited  States. 
Changes  are  proposed  in  the  procedure  before  the  court  in  cases 
where  the  government  is  the  defendant. 

The  board  of  management  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  of 
Canada  is  to  he  dissolved  forthwith,  and  the  management  of 
the  road  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  commissioner,  1\  P. 
Gutclius.  David  Pottingcr.  the  veteran  manager  at  Moncton, 
will  retire  on  full  superannuation.  The  other  members  are 
A.  W.  Campbell,  chairman;  K.  P.  Brady  (general  superintend- 
ent); E.  Tiffin  (traffic  manager);  and  J.  B.  T  Caron  (general 
solicitor).  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  deputy  minister  of  railways  and 
canals,  and  as  such  will  continue  his  work  at  Ottawa.  Mr. 
Gtitelius  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
at  Montreal,  but  for  the  past  year  has  been  engaged  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  construction  of  the  Trancontincntal  Railway. 

The  treasurer  of  Polk  county.  Iowa,  has  made  a  demand  on 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  an  Iowa  corpo- 
ration, for  alleged  unpaid  taxes  for  five  years,  together  with  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent.,  aggregating  $15,559,440.  This  demand  was 
authorized  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  who  also  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  law  firm  of  Kistlc  &  Wright,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  to  bring  suit  in  the  district  court  against  the  corporation 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  money.  According  to  the  con- 
tract the  attorneys  will  receive  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  money 
they  collect.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  by  the  two  attorneys,  who  appeared  unexpectedly 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  and  stated  that  after  a  year's  work 
they  had  secured  sufficient  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  the 
company  had  withheld  from  taxation  property  worth  $160,000,000. 
They  asked  for  authority  to  institute  proceedings  against  the 
company,  and  submitted  a  contract  allowing  them  50  per  cent, 
as  a  fee.  This  was  finally  reduced  to  40  per  cent.  A  member 
of  the  hoard  of  supervisors  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  board 
has  no  proof  whatever  that  the  company  has  failed  to  schedule 
its  property. 

New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  which  adjourned  last  week, 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
injuries  to  workmen  in  the  principal  industries.  An  employer 
will  have  a  choice  of  four  methods  of  providing  for  his  em- 
ployees in  case  of  accident;  by  a  state  insurance  fund  to  which 
he  would  contribute;  by  insurance  in  casualty  companies;  f>y 
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joining  a  mutual  employers'  insurance  company ;  and  by  assum- 
ing the  liability  himself,  provided  he  gives  to  the  state  insur- 
ance department  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  financial  ability. 
The  law  is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  New  Jersey,  but  the 
percentage  of  wages  used  in  calculating  the  basis  of  compensa- 
tion is  60  per  cent.  As  in  New  Jersey,  an  employer  who  does 
not  take  action  under  the  law  is  deprived  of  the  usual  defenses 
when  sued  under  the  common  law  by  an  injured  employee. 
Casualty  insurance  men  in  New  York  City  estimate  that  at 
present  employers  in  New  York  State  pay  out  annually  $15,000,000 
either  for  insurance  premiums  or  in  the  shape  of  payments  in 
cases  which  are  settled  under  the  common  law;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  under  the  new  law  they  will  expend  more  than  three 
times  the  sum  named. 

A  Ten  Dollar  Suit  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas  has  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  suit  brought 
against  it  by  L.  C.  Cade,  a  track  repair  laborer,  the  question  at 
issue  being  a  stalute  of  Texas  which  allows  attorney's  fees  on 
claims  for  labor  which  are  not  paid  within  thirty  days.  In 
Cade's  cast,  a  claim  for  $10,  the  attorney's  fees  amounted  to 
about  $9,  whereas  the  costs  of  the  court  were  only  50  cents. 
The  case  comes  direct  from  the  court  of  the  Justice  of  Peace 
in  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas  county.  The  railroad  fare  of  one  attorney 
from  Dallas  to  Washington  is  over  $40. 

The  railroad  company  contested  Cade's  claim,  first  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  owe  the  money  and  second  on  the  ground 
that  the  provision  for  attorney's  fees  conflicted  with  Article  14 
of  the  federal  constitution.  Appeal  was  taken  direct  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  for  the  reason  that  for  cases  of  this 
kind  there  is  no  appeal  in  the  state  courts  from  the  decision  of 
the  Justice's  Court.  The  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  under 
the  federal  constitution  made  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  highest 
court  of  the  land. 


The  Western  Union  on  the  L.  A  N. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  litigation  between  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  the  Western  Union,  which  has  followed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  L.  &  N.  in  1911,  in  ordering  the  telegraph  company 
to  vacate  its  right  of  way,  is  a  suit  begun  by  the  road  against 
the  Western  Union  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Knoxvillc,  Tenn., 
demanding  $600,000  as  compensation.  The  judgment  is  sought 
for  rental  of  the  right-of-way.  For  forty  years  the  West- 
ern Union  leased  pole  and  wire  privileges  from  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville.  In  August,  1911,  the  road  notified  the  Western 
Union  that  it  would  have  to  remove  its  lines  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  and  gave  S'A  months  in  which  to  remove  poles 
and  wires.  This  was  not  done  and  the  railroad  has  now 
brought  the  suit  for  $600,000.  This  is  estimated  as  rental  at 
the  rate  of  $100  per  mile  for  4.521  miles,  with  a  charge  for  rent- 
ing wires  to  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company.  The  al-. 
leged  telephone  arrangement  is  declared  to  have  been  entered 
into  surreptitiously.  The  sum  named  includes  also  additional 
charges  for  railway  stations  in  which  Western  Union  operators 
arc  located.  In  some  states  through  which  the  L  &  N.  extends 
it  is  provided  by  statute  that  when  a  tenant  holds  on  after  ex- 
piration of  a  lease  he  is  liable  for  double  the  rental  value.  All 
these  considerations,  the  railroad  claims,  bring  the  amount  for 
which  judgment  should  be  rendered  up  to  $600,000. 


Investigation  of  the  New  Haven  Road. 

Commissioner  Prouty  continued  through  last  week  his  hear- 
ings in  Boston,  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  critics  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  a  chance  to  publicly  study 
the  statements  which  the  commission  has  made  up  from  the 
company's  records  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  this  week,  begin- 
ning on  Wednesday,  held  another  hearing  at  Washington  At 
Boston  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  road  was  questioned  about 
contracts  for  coal  and  for  cars  On  Thursday  President  Mellen 
made  a  statement,  taking  about  three  hours,  but  he  was  not 
put  under  oath.  He  said  that  items  on  the  records  showing  an 
apparent  profit  to  himself  in  transfers  of  stock  represented  pay- 
menu,  approved  by  the  direr-tors.  m;.de  by  him  to  political  cam- 
I' itgn  fund<.  iioi  ibly  j'N.UtttO  to  the  K'cpublicati  presidential  earn- 
i;n  in  1904.  To  (he  charge  that  John  I.  HilUrd  made  ex- 
cessive pro -it  in  :o!imv..,n  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Boston  & 


Maine,  Mr.  Mellen  replied  that  Billard's  transactions  were  not 
yet  closed.  The  purchase  of  the  New  York,  Westchester  & 
Boston  was  decided  on  by  others  than  Mr.  Mellen;  he,  person- 
ally, was  not  in  favor  of  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  selling  steam- 
ers to  C.  W.  Morse,  but  was  overruled.  Critics  claimed  that  the 
recent  sale  of  the  company's  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  to  the 
Pullman  Company  was  a  bad  bargain,  but  Mr.  Mellen  gave  fig- 
ures to  show  that  it  was  a  good  one. 


American  and  German  Practice*  Compared. 

Iti  the  discussion  of  Professor  Cunningham's  paper  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  April  18  (Railway  Age  Gaselte,  April 
25),  Arthur  M.  Waitt,  formerly  chief  mechanical  officer  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central,  declared  that  most  of  the 
large  railways  in  the  United  States  are  under-officered ;  and  that 
detail  work  is  not  adequately  supervised.  Too  much  detail  is 
imposed  on  the  heads  of  departments,  and  they  are  left  with  in- 
sufficient time  for  getting  into  close  touch  with  the  territories 
they  manage.  Mr.  Waitt's  observations  cover  25  years'  service 
on  American  roads,  and  10  years  since,  in  which  he  has  been  free 
from  any  direct  alliance  with  them— this  10  years  embracing; 
many  visits  to  Germany.  He  makes  no  question  that  in  this 
country  an  insufficient  force  is  provided  to  collect  and  collate  data 
and  to  make  comparisons  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  manage- 
ment. Complaints  and  special  inquiries  from  railroad  and  gov- 
ernment officials  require  unusual  efforts  and  expenditure  of  time 
to  the  detriment  of  other  necessary  and  important  routine  work. 
There  is  a  tendency  also  for  higher  supervising  and  administra- 
tive officers  to  interfere  in  matters  for  which  they  are  not  tech- 
nically trained. 

"In  recent  years  heads  of  departments  are  too  frequently  made 
to  be  mere  puppets,  trained  to  jump  when  the  strings  are  pulled, 
and  they  are  not  given  that  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and 
authority  which  develops  strong  and  reliable  men.  This  unfor- 
tunate condition  is  passed  down  the  line  and  results  in  a  weak 
organization. 

"One  noticeable  feature  to  the  discredit  of  our  American  rail- 
ways is  seen  in  the  general  character  of  the  passenger  stations 
in  this  country  as  compared  with  those  in  Germany.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  large  cities  in  Germany  the  railway  stations  arc  models 
of  neatness,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  even  the  stations  at 
small  towns  and  villages  are  neat,  well  constructed  and  orna- 
mental to  their  surroundings.  In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  in 
this  country  we  have  a  few  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  designs 
of  railway  stations  to  be  found  in  the  world.  But  unhappily 
these  notable  examples  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

"A  more  generally  satisfactory  passenger  service  would  be 
given  in  this  country  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  classified 
passenger  service  not  only  in  standard  railway  service  but  also 
in  the  subway  and  elevated  service  in  our  large  cities,  where  the 
conditions  of  mixed  classes  is  at  frequent  times  almost  unbear- 
able. In  America  we  compel  the  man  with  the  small  wages  to 
accept  and  pay  for  the  higher  class  of  accommodations  and  furn- 
ishings that  are  demanded  by  those  of  more  ample  means.  As  a 
result  the  poor  man  feels,  justly,  that  he  is  overcharged  and  the 
well-to-do  man  or  woman  feels  indignant  at  being  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions." 

The  Useless  Railroad  Valuation. 

The  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  make  a  valuation  of  railroad  property  takes  effect 
on  May  1,  and  the  leading  railroad  officials  of  the  country  have 
appointed  a  committee  of  eighteen,  to  devise  a  mode  of  proce- 
dure for  the  companies  in  doing  their  part.  Five  years  is  the  time 
estimated  as  necessary  for  this  investigation,  and  the  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  $6,000,000,  but  that  must  be  the  cost  to  the 
government,  and  it  will  email  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  the 
railroads  That  oppressed  beast  of  burden,  "the  public,"  for 
whose  betuiit  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  done,  will  have  in  the 
end  to  pay  the  entire  bill  and  will  find  the  benefit  to  be  naught. 
It  requires  little  imagination  to  form  an  idea  of  this  "job,"  which 
will  wive  extra  employment  to  many,  and  entail  corresponding 
expense,  in  the  service  of  both  the  government  and  the  rail- 
roads. A  multitude  of  details  about  organization  and  financing 
issues  of  securities,  expenses,  gross  and  net  earnings,  etc..  are 
to  be  ascertained.  Many  of  the  "elements"  and  factors  which 
are  to  be  sought  for  will  be  impossible  of  ascertainment,  because 
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records  have  disappeared  and  no  account  of  them  has  been  kept. 
As  to  "other  elements  of  value,"  what  are  they?  There  is  value 
for  a  railroad  in  its  advantages  of  location,  the  development  of 
the  country  through  which  it  passes,  the  enterprise  and  ability 
of  its  management,  the  "good  will"  of  a  successful  business. 
Are  these  things  to  be  ascertained  and  set  down  for  all  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  with  "an 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  valuation  employed  and  of  the  reasons 
for  any  differences  between  such  value  and  each  of  the  fore- 
going cost  or  present  value"?  If  not.  what  is  the  use  in  requir- 
ing them  to  be  ascertained  and  reported  separately,  with  such 
analysis  ? 

But  suppose  this  herculean  task  to  be  accomplished,  and  sup- 
pose the  result  to  represent  a  reasonable  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy, what  then?  The  statistics  and  statements  would  be  im- 
posing and  bewildering  in  volume  and  magnitude,  but  would 
they  be  worth  all  the  trouble  and  cost?  Of  what  use  would 
they  be  to  the  government?  There  would  be  no  end  of  vari- 
ations and  differences  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  value,  and  much 
depends  upon  what  the  values  were  and  are  which  are  properly 
to  be  repscsented  in  capitalization.  Every  expert  student  of  the 
subject  knows  that  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  of  rates  the  vol- 
umes of  the  commission's  report  would  be  utterly  useless.  Other 
factors  determining  the  charges  which  railroads  are  entitled  to 
make  for  their  service  would  so  far  outweigh  anything  that 
could  be  deduced  from  this  mass  of  material  that  no  account 
could  be  made  of  it.  It  would  be  a  monument  of  wasted  effort  — 
Journal  of  Commerce  {New  York). 


McQu 


'-Norris  Manufacture 


Waiting  at  the  Window. 

It  frequently  happens  that  just  when  a  ticket  agent  is  busily 
engaged  totaling  up  a  report  or  doing  some  other  important  work 
that  cannot  well  be  interrupted  for  the  moment  a  patron  comes 
to  the  window.  If  he  is  not  recognized  at  once,  he  becomes  im- 
patient and  proceeds  to  get  irritated.  A  pleasant  word  from  the 
agent  will  often  set  the  party  at  ease  and  retain  his  good  will, 
while  silence  on  the  part  of  the  agent  may  result  in  a  loss  of 
business,  later  if  not  then.  Everybody  dislikes  being  unnoticed. 
A  smile  and  a  cheery  word  always  wins  —  Louisville  cr  Nashville 
Passenger  Bulletin. 

Air  Brake  Association  Exhibits. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
ihe  Air  Brake  Association,  which  is  now  in  session  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  proceedings  for  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  meetings 
are  reported  on  page  1033  of  this  issue. 

Adreon  Manufacturing  Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Security  angle^  cock 
holders  and  Security  back-up  valve.  Represented  by  £).  R.  Nieder- 
lander,  E.  L,  Adreon,  Jr..  and  Wro,  A.  Vincent,  Jr. 

American  Air  Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Automatic  slack  adjuster, 
"American"  locomotivedriver  brake,  and  "American"  locomotive  truck 
brake.    Represented  by  the  Wcstinghouac  representatives. 

American  Brake  Comiiany,  Chicago. 

American  Piston  Company.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Piston  red  packing,  air  pump 
packing  and  cab  valve  packing.  Represented  by  V.  I>,  Morrison  and 
A.  H.  Schlaegel. 

American  Steel  Foundries  and  the  Simplex  Railway  Appliances  Company. 
Chicago. — Ajax,  Hercules  and  Vulcan  brake  beams.  Represented  by 
W.  E.  Fowler,  Jr. 

Aabton  Valve  Company.  Boston. — Duplex  and  triplex  gages,  inspector's 
test  gages,  rear  end  protected  dial  gages,  locomotive  steam  gages,  dead 
weight  tester,  inspector's  boiler  test  j>ump.  air  pump  piston  swabs,  wheel 
ores*  recording  gages  and  locomotive  safety  valves.  Represented  by 
J.  F.  Gettrust. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Air  RrnVe  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Represented 

by  A.  B.  Brown  and  J.  H.  Reed. 
Crandall  Packing  Company,   Palmyra.  N.  Y. — Packing*.     Represented  by 

F.  F_  Ransley. 

Crane  Company.  Chicago, — Valves  and  air  brake  fittings.  Represented 
by  G.  S.  Turner. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Compai'v.  Detroit,  Mich.  —  Detroit  locomotive  lubricators. 
Represented  by  A.  D.  Homard. 

Joseph  Dison  Crucible  Company.  Jersey  City,  N.  ,T. — Air  brake  graphite 
grease,  air  brake  graphite,  etc.  "  Represented  by  1-  II.  Snyder. 

Emery  Pneum.nic  Lubricator  Cnmpar.v.  St.  Louis.  Mo.— Emery  brake  cylin- 
der lubricant.  Emerv  ptionm-Mie  lubricator.  Represented  by  E.  A. 
Emery  and  C.  L.  Janls. 

Garlock  Packing  Company.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Air  pump  tacking.  Repre- 
sented by  Philip  Arnold.  J-  F.   Hillerman  and  II.  J.  Kamshaw. 

Gold  Car  Heating  Company,  New  York. —  Steam  couplers,  filling  valve,  and 
Non  return  check  valve.    Represented  by  Mr.  Ivers. 

Greene  Tweed  &  Company.  New  York. — Palmetto  packings.  Represented 
by  L.  J.  Van  De  Wall. 

H.  VV.  Johns  Manvillc  Company.  New  York. -J.  M.  nlr  brake  expander 
ring*.  J.  M  flexible  metallic  hose  gasket',  and  packings.  Represented 
by  J-  E.  Meek.  J.  Trent,  G.  Christiansen,  C.  Murphy  ard  J.  C.  Jacob*. 

The  Le»lie  Company,  Lvndhurst.  N.  J.— Steam  hose  regulator.  Represented 
by  S.  I.  Leslie  and  J.  J.  Ciiek. 


^rcseTeS  ^JCt 
Goedcike. 

Marvin  Manufacturing  Company.  Franklin,  Pa.-Air  brake  coi 

friction  triple  valve  oil.    Represented  by  T.  G.  Averill. 
Nathan  Manufacturing  Company.  New  York. — ilullseye  lubricator, 

and  Monitor  injectors.    Represented  by  Otto  Best  and  J.  S. 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company.— Represented  by  Mr.  LaQuade. 
New  York  &  New  Jersey  Lubricant  Company,  New  York.— Non-fluid  oil  sad 
"  •  lubricant.    Represented  by  J.  H.  Rennia. 


_  Chicago. 
Represented  by  C.  P, 


'-Model  of  type 
McGinnis. 


air  I 

Pyle  National   Electric   Headlight  Company. 

turbo  generator  and  lamp. 
Standard  Heat  ft  Ventilation  Company,  New  York. — Full  line  of  steam  heat 

equipment,  including  starting  valvea,  regulator  valves,  train  line  valve*. 

steam  bose  couplei 

Beorge  B.  Culver. 
United  States 

V.  S.)  air 

Mcllor. 

Westingbouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Literature  and  chart 
tacks.  Represented  by  E.  L.  Adreon,  R.  E.  Adreon,  S.  J.  Kidder. 
F.  M.  Nellis.  C.  P.  Cass,  C.  W.  Townsend.  C.  H.  Beck.  F.  B.  Johnson, 
P.  B.  Farmer.  H.  H.  Burn*,  S.  II.  Mills,  A.  Hartenstein.  L.  R.  Wilcox. 
W.  M.  Sleet.  E.  M.  Dewson.  W.  V.  Turner,  J  .Wright,  A.  L.  Bergliat.e, 
R.  Cunningham,  J,  Hume  and  D.  M.  I-ewis. 

Guilford  S.  Wood.  Chicago. — Nipple  end  hose  protector.  Monogram  angle 
cock  bolder  and  Sheafe  coupler. 


g  starting  valvea,  rc 

ic  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.— King  (type 
packing.    Represented  by  M.  B.  Brewster  and  C.  U 


International  Railway  Fuel  Association. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Inten  ational  Railway 
Fuel  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  She-man,  Chicago. 
May  21-24.  On  Wednesday,  May  21.  after  addresses  by  the 
president  and  hy  K  H.  Ashton.  vice-president  of  the  C  hi- 
cago &  North  Western,  and  Francis  S.  Peabody,  president 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company,  there  will  be  a  paper  on 
Standard  Form  of  Contract  Covering  Purchase  of  Railway 
Fuel  Coal,  and  one  on  Sub- Bituminous  and  l.i«nite  Coal  as 
Locomotive  Fuel,  which  will  be  followed  by  discussions. 

On  May  22  there  will  be  a  paper  and  a  discussion  on  Loca- 
tion, Construction,  Development  and  Operation  of  a  Ititumi- 
nous  Coal  Mine,  and  the  Report  of  Standing  Committee  on 
Firing  Practice. 

On  May  23  there  will  be  a  paper  and  a  discussion  on  Self- 
Propelled  Railway  Passenger  Cars,  and  on  Modern  Locotro- 
tive  Coaling  Station:  Its  Design,  Construction.  Operation 
and  Maintenance. 

On  May  24  there  will  be  a  paper,  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  Scaling  of  Locomotive  Boilers  and  Resultant  Fuel  Loss, 
the  report  of  standing  committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  report  of  special  committees,  election  of  officers  and 
the  report  of  the  executive  committee  on  Selection  of  Sub- 
jects Presented  at  the  Current  Meeting  for  Discussion,  with 
Recommendation  on  Subjects  for  Future  Presentation. 

A  record  attendance  at  the  convention  is  expected,  as  135 
new  members  have  been  added  since  the  convention  in  1912, 


Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers' 
Association  will  lie  held  at  the  Hotel  .Sherman.  Chicago.  May 
19-21.  The  suhjrets  of  the  papers  to  he  presented  include :  Reducing 
Inactive  and  Disposing  of  Obsolete  Stock;  Rolling  Mills  at  Rail- 
road Scrap  Docks  ;  What  Effect,  if  Any,  Has  a  Well  Organized 
Stores  Department  on  the  Operating  Cost  of  a  Railroad?;  Speci- 
fications for  and  Testing  Materials  and  F.ffect  on  Storekeeper's 
Stock ;  Ire.  Proper  Method  of  Storage,  Disbursement,  Shrinkage 
and  General  Handling  on  Railroad*;  Standard  Store  House; 
Standard  Stationery  Store  House;  Standard  Supply  Car;  Stand- 
ard Scrap  Dock  and  Reclaiming  Machinery.  Reports  will  be 
received  from  the  committee  on  Recommended  Practices,  the 
committee  on  Accounting,  the  committee  on  Piece  Work,  the 
cot-imittee  on  Standardization  of  Tinware,  the  committee  on 
S'alii  nery.  the  committee  on  Uniform  Grading  and  Inspection 
of  Lumber,  the  committee  on  Scrap  Classification,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  Membership.  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  prepare  and  submit  for  adoption  a  book  of  Standard  Rules 
Governing  Store  Deparlmrnt  Practices 

Convention  Special  to  Atlantic  City. 

Following  its  usual  custom  for  the  accommodation  of  dele- 
gates to  the  conventions  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  associations  at  Atlantic  City,  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  will  provide  a  special  train,  to  be  known  as  the  "Master 
Mechanics'  Special"  leaving  Chicago  at  3  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
June  9.  and  reaching  Atlantic  City  about  2  o'clock  the  following 
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afternoon.  The  summer  tourist  fare  from  Chicago  to  Atlantic 
City,  good  to  return  within  30  days,  will  be  $2925  for  the 
round  trip. 


Trade  Pre»»  Convention. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Press  Associations  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
September  18-20.  William  H.  Ukcrs.  editor  of  the  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  and  is  preparing  a  program  which  will  provide 
papers  and  addresses  on  topics  of  interest  to  manufacturers,  sales 
managers  and  advertising  men,  as  well  as  to  the  trade  paper 
editors  and  publishers.  Two  sessions  will  be  held  daily.  There 
will  be  editorial,  circulation,  advertising  and  publishing  sympo- 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  20-23,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Baltimore  and  local  members 
of  the  society.  A  bulletin  has  just  been  issued  giving  the  pro- 
gram for  the  meeting  and  information  regarding  hotel  accom- 
modations and  transportation. 


Central  Railway  Club. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Central  Railway  Club, 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statlcr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  May  9.  B.  H. 
Mann  of  St.  I-ouis.  signal  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
president  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  will  present  a 
paper  dealing  with  the  Signal  Department  on  Railroads. 


Third  International 


of  Refrigeration. 


The  finance  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Refrig- 
eration is  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  a  guarantee  fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Refrigeration, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  September,  1913.  Contributions  are 
asked  from  all  companies  interested. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tkt  fcllonimr  lift  git 
mtrtinc,  and  fla(rt  of 


aWguj. 


of  IttrtHtrut,  daft  of  nerl  or  rigwlar 


Boa- 


Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  S3  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A»r»n»v  Association  or  Demubbage  Owens. — A.  G.  Thamason, 

ion,  Mass.    Convention,  May  20,  Chicago. 
Akiiicm  Association  op  General  1'arsenger  axd  Ticket  Acints. — W.  C. 

Hope,  New  York. 

American  Association  or  Fericht  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  East  St.  Louis, 

III,    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Anr.ni  as   Association   or   Raiiroad  Superintendents  —  E.   H.  Human. 

St.  Louie,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association. — II.  C.  Donccker,  29  W.  39th 

St.,  New  York, 

Amrbican    Klrctbic    Railway    Man ueactubebs'    Assoc.— George  Kergan, 

165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  wiih  Am.  Elec.  Ry,  Assoc. 
Amkbican  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Next  meeting,  M.iy  21,  New  Yoik. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Ruudinc  Associatiok. — C.  A.  l.ichty,  C.  ft 

N.  VV.,  Chicago,    Convention,  October  21  24,  1913,  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Engin  lering    Association. — K.    II.    Fritch.   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.-  J.  W.  Taylor.  Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago.  Convention,  lunr  11  13.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association, — A.  R,  Davis,  Central  of 


American  Society  P"«  Testing  Materials. — Ptof.  E.  Marburg,  V 
of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa,;  annua),  June,  1913. 

AvraicsN  Sonrrv  op  Civil  Engineers — C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W.  J7th  St., 
New  York;  1st  and  id  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 

American  Society  or  Engineering  Contractors.- — J.  R.  Wenlinger,  11 
Broadway.  New  Yolk;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  New  Yorlt. 

American  Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers.  Calvin  W.  Rice.  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association, — F.  J.  Angler.  It.  ft  O.,  Balti- 
more, Md.    Next  convention.  January  20-22,  1914.  New  Orleans  t-a. 

Assiscistion  or  American  Railway  Accounting  Orricun—  C.  G.  Phi 
143  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  28,  Atlantic 

Association  op  Railway  Claim  Agents  -J.  R.  McSherry.  C  ft  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May.  1913,  Raltimorr,  Md. 

Association  nr  Railway  Eieciricai.  Engineers. — Jo«.  A.  Andreucetti.  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.  Semi  annual  meeting.  June.  1913,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.:  annual  convection,  October  111  24.  Chicago. 

Association  or  Railway  Teiegespii  Sv  per  i  ntxndrnte. — I*.  W.  Drew,  112 
West  Adams  St,.  Chicago:  annual.  May  20.  1913,  St.  t.onis,  Mo. 

Amociatiox  or  Tbsnsportation  ano  Car  Accounting  Opeicers.— -G  P. 
Conard.  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Association  or  Water  Line  Accounting  OrrirRRR.  W.  R  Evan..  Cham, 
her  nf  Commerce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Annual  meeting.  October  8.  Phila. 
del  p  hi  a.  Pa. 


G*. 


iversity 


Bridge  and  Buildiko  Surely  Men's  Association. — H.  A.  Neadly,  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Asaociauon. 

Cartadian  Railway  Clue.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal. 
Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  monlh,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Engineers.— Clement  II.  McLcod,  413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 

Car  Foremen'!  Arrociation  op  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  North  SOth 
Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

Central  Railway  Clur.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  Yoik:  2d 
Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  Match,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  or  St.  Paul.— L.  S.  Pomeroy,  Old  State  Capitol 
building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  St.  Paul. 

Engineers'  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harriaburg. 
Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Engineers'  Society  or  Western  Pennsylvania.— E.  K.  Hiles,  Oliver  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh;  1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Freight  Ciaim  Association. — Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Next 
convention.  June  18.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

General  Si' per  in  ten  dent  a'  Association  or  Chicago. — E.  S.  Kollei,  226 
W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs..  Chicago. 

International  Railway  Coxgres*. -- -Executive  Committee.  11,  rue  de  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention.  1913,  Berlin. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C.  G.  Halt,  922  McCormick 
building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  21-24,  Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Forrmrn's  Association.— Wm.  Hall, 
829  West  Broadway.  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  IJ-1», 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A,  l_  WooU- 

wortb.  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 
Maintenance  or  Way  ft  Master  Painiirs'  Association  or  the  United 

State*  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Easton,  Pa. 
Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Libeity  St.. 

New  York.    Convention,  May  2*  29.  1913,  Chicago. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 

Chicago.     Convention,  June  16-18.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Assoc.  or  L.  S.  and  Canada.— 

A.  P.  I>ane,  11.  ft  M.,  Reading,  Mass.    Annual  meeting,  September 

9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National.  Railway  Api-i.iaxce  Assoc.— Bruce  V.  Ciandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  " 
New  England  Railroad  Curi.-W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683 


ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in 


683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Uos- 
e.  July.  Aug.  and  Sept.. 


Railway  Gardening  Association. 


New  York  Railroad  Cur—  H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Friday  in  monlh,  except  tune.  July  and  August.  New  York. 
Northern  Railroad  Cll>».— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Duluth,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday.  Duluth. 
Peoeia  Association  or  Railroad  OrncKRS.— M.  W.  Rotclifoid,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria,  III.;  2d  Thursday. 
Railroad  Cub  of  Kansas  City. — C.  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month.  Kansas  City. 
Railway   Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxom.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.     Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 
Railway  Clue  or  PITTSBURGH. — J.  II.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R-,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh, 
rxv  Electrical  Si-tely   Manueacturees'  Assoc.— J.   Scribner,  1021 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec-  F.ngrs. 

Gardening  Association. — J.  S.  Btitirrficld.  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
.  .xt  meeting,  August  12-15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rauway  Hfvetopment  ASSOCIATION. — W.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City  Southern. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Assoc im  ion.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings, 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  11- 12.  N't.  York;  convention.  Octo- 
ber 14,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railway  SToRrxExrEEs'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Cotlinwood. 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19-21,  Chicago. 
Railway  Supply  Manveactveebs'  Assoc., — J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B  Assocs. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Appliance  Assoc. — W   E.  Ilarkness.  2S4  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  wTth  Assoc,  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Slip*. 
RicnMoND  Railroad  Clue. — F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond.  Va. ;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadm  AST  EEs'  AND  Maintenance  or  Way  Association. — I..  C.   Ryan.  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Sterling.  111.    Convention,  September  8  12,  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Loris  Rauway  Ci.tr.— B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  I.ours. 
Signal  Aeelisnce  Association. —  F.  \V.  Edmonds,  .vsdS  Park  Ave,.  New 

York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
SoriE-rv  or  Railway  Financial  Oepicers. — C.  Nyiiuist,  La  Salle  St.  Station. 

Chicago.  ' 

Southern  Association  or  Car  Service  Omcisf  — E   W.  Sandwich,  A.  ft 


W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
THERN  ft  SrH'Tll  western   Kailway  Club  —  A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg  . 


Atlanta.  Ca.;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  March.  May.  July.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
Toledo  Transportation  Clue. — T.  G    Macomber,  Woolwin  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  1st  Saturday.  Toledo. 
Trace  Supply  Association. — W,  C.  Kidd,  R.imapn  Iron  Works.  Hillsburn. 
N.  Y.    Meeting  with  Roadmastcrs'  and  Mainienance  of  Way  As  so- 

TRArric  Cu  r  or  Chicago.— Guy  S.   McCabe.   La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago: 

meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 
TsArric  O  va  or  New  York.-  C.  A.  Swope.  2^0  Broadway,  New  York: 

last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York, 
TWnr  Cllr  or  Pittsri'RGH  — D.  L.  Wells,  Erie.  Pittsburgh.  Pa,; 

ings  monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
TRArric  Clur  or  St.  I>ol  is.— A.  F.  Versen.  Mercantile  I  ibrary  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Annual  meeting  in  Novembei.     Noonday  - 
October  to  May.  ' 
Tbain  1'esp si<  hies'  AssoriATioN  or  America. — J.  F.  Mackie,  7042 

Ave..  Chicago.  Annual  meeting,  June  17.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Tea  it  sport  at  ion  Ct.fi  or   BnrrsLo.-J    M.  Sells.   Buffalo;  first 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Transportation  Clur  or  Detroit.— W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  A  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
Traveling  Enoineees'  Association     W.  O   Thompson.  N.  Y.  C  ft  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y      Annual  meeting.  August.  1913.  Chicago. 
I'tab  Society  oe  Enginebes— R.  B    Ketehum.  University  of  Utah.  Salt 
l  ake  City,  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
Western  Cansps  Rauway  Cur. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  2d  Morulas-,  except  June,  July  and  Augyst,  Winnipeg. 
Wxsteen  Railway  Ci  DR. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 
of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 


Western  Society  or  Engineers  —  J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  bloi 
Chicago:  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  Julv  and  August.  Chicago. 
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©rafftr  News. 


The  Sunset  Central  Lines.  International  &  Great  Northern, 
Texas  &  Pacific,  and  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  have 
announced  that  they  will  allow  rates  of  one  cent  a  mile  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The 
roads  originally  declined  to  make  rales  lower  than  two  cents  a 
inile. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  fruit  growers  of  Arkansas  held  a 
meeting  last  week  and  appointed  a  committee  to  protest  against 
the  new  demurrage  rule*  of  the  Arkansas  Railway  Commis- 
sion. One  of  the  rules  passed  gives  the  railways  authority  to 
store  shipments  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  after  a  demur- 
rage charge  of  SI3  has  accumulated  against  a  car. 

The  Long  Island  Fxpress  Company  will  on  June  1  go  out 
of  business,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  having  made  a  contract 
with  the  Adams  Express  Company  to  do  the  express  business 
on  the  company's  lines.  The  growth  of  Long  Island  has  created 
a  demand  for  through  express  rates  and  facilities  which  can  be 
furnished  much  better  by  a  large  company;  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  offices  maintained  by  the  Adams  in  New  York  City  will 
enable  that  company  greatly  to  improve  the  local  service. 


Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  N'o.  144,  covering  car  balances  and  perform- 
ances for  January,  1913,  says: 

The  miles  per  car  per  day  for  January  decreased  .1  points  to 
243.  compared  with  December.  1*J12,  but  increased  39  points 
over  January".  1912.  which  were  20.4. 

Ton  miles  per  car  per  day  were  392.  compared  with  396  for 
December.  This  is  an  increase  of  20.62  per  cent,  over  the  fig- 
ure for  January,  1912.  which  was  325. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  was  51  per  cent.,  com- 
pared with  48  per  cent,  in  December.  1912,  and  58  per  cent,  for 
January.  1912. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  1  8  points  to  68.S  per  cent  in  the  per- 
centage of  loaded  car  mileage  compared  with  December,  1912. 
The  per  cent,  of  loaded  car  mileage  for  January.  1912,  was  69.2 
per  cent. 

The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  of  all  cars  on  line  were 
$245,  compared  with  $261  in  December,  1912.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  12.90  per  cent,  over  the  earnings  for  January,  1912, 
which  were  $2.17. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  car  balance  and  perform- 
ance in  .the  month  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  diagram  shows 
car  earnings  and  car  mileage  and  different  car  performance  fig- 
ures monthly  from  July,  1907. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMI88ION. 

Cottonseed  Rate  Reduced. 

Louisiillc  Cotton  Seed  Products  Company  v.  Louinillt  & 
Nashville  el  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  rate  charged  by  the  defendants  for  the  transportation  of 
cottonseed  in  carloads  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Louisville,  Ky.. 
was  found  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  on  cottonseed  oil.    (26  I.  Q  C,  607.) 

Refrigeration  Charges  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  refrigeration 
charges  between  points  healed  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway;  the  Arkansas  Western  Railway;  and  the  Texarkana 
tr  Fort  Smith  Railway,  and  to  and  from  points  on  connecting 
lines.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements: 

Under  a  rule  in  trans-Missouri  circular  1-B  the  carriers  ab- 
sorb icing  charges  on  perishable  commodities  when  10.000  lbs 
are  offered  upon  payment  of  less-than- carload  rate.  The  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  proposes  in  its  individual  tariff  under  sus- 
pension to  withdraw  from  participation  in  that  rule,  which  ac- 
tion will  increase  charges  via  its  line  to  the  basis  of  the  carload 
rate  as  freight  plus  a  separate  charge  for  refrigeration.  The 


commission  decided  that  the  proposed  action  was  justified  and 
the  order  of  suspension  was  vacated.    (26  I.  C.  C,  617.) 


Rate*  on  Rough  Plow  Handlea  Reduced. 

G.  A.  Kelly  Plow  Company  :.  Texas  &  Poetic  et  al.  Opinion 
by  the  commission , 

The  commission  decided  that  the  defendants'  rates  on  rough 
plow  handles  from  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  to  Longview,  'lex.,  were 
unjust  and  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  by  more 
than  3  cents  per  100  lbs.  the  rates  on  hardwood  lumber,  and 
prescribed  those  rates  for  the  future.  Reparation  was  awarded. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  581.) 

Rates  on  Asphalt  and  Asphaltum. 

fn  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance  in  rate  by  car- 
riers  for  the  transportation  of  asplialt  and  asphaltum,  from  points 
in  Kansas  to  St.  Tunis,  Mo.,  and  other  points.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Clements . 

The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  advances  in  rates  on 
asphalt  and  asphaltum  from  points  in  Kansas  to  St  Louis,  Mo., 
and  other  points  had  not  been  justified  and  ordered  the  carriers 
to  cancel  the  suspended  tariffs.    (26  I.  C.  C,  614.) 


Rates  on  Sand  to  Houston.  Tex. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  sand  and  gravel  from  points 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  Texas  points.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Harlan: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  increased  rates  on  sand  and 
gravel  from  Anchorage.  La.,  to  Houston  and  Beaumont,  Tex., 
and  from  Kinder,  La  .  to  Houston  were  not  unreasonable,  but 
the  rate  from  Kinder  to  Ueaumont  was  excessive.  The  order 
of  suspension  was  vacated,  but  the  defendants  were  directed  to 
establish  a  reasonable  rate  from  Kinder  to  Houston.  (26  I.  C. 
C,  677.) 


Rates  on  Steel  Window  Sash  Reduced. 

GoldAehi  Consolidated  Milling  i>  Transportation  Company  v. 
Chicago  &  Trie  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  charges  ior  the  transportation 
of  a  carload  of  steel  window  sash  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
Goldlield.  Nev,,  at  a  combination  through  rate  based  on  Sacra- 
mento. Cal.,  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  the  portion  of 
the  through  rate  from  Sacramento  to  Goldfield  exceeded  the 
rate  contemporaneously  in  effect  from  and  to  the  same  points 
on  wooden  window  sash  in  carloads  and  prescribed  that  rate 
for  the  future.   Reparation  was  awarded.    (26  I.  C.  C,  605.) 

Ground  Iron  Ore  Rates  Increased. 

In  re  ad'tvnees  on  ground  iron  ore  from  points  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  T ennessee  to  Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Marble: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  withdrawal  of  commodity 
rates  on  ground  iron  ore  in  carloads  from  certain  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee  points  other  than  Chattanooga  to  the 
north  Atlantic  ports,  leaving  in  effect  higher  class  rates,  was 
justified,  but  that  the  proposed  advance  in  the  all-rail  and  rail- 
and  water  rales  on  ground  iron  ore  in  carloads  from  Chattanooga 
to  New  York  and  Boston  was  not  justified.  An  order  was 
entered  in  accordance  with  this  decision.    (26  I.  C.  C,  675.) 

Attempt  to  Close  Route  Frustrated. 

Southwestern  Missouri  Millers'  Club  v.  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouly: 

Millers  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  at  various  other  points  upon 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  between  Springfield  ami  Bridge 
Junction,  Ark.,  obtain  their  wheat  west  of  Springfield,  grind  it  in 
transit,  and  ship  the  product,  among  other  distributions,  to  points 
on  the  Rock  Island  road  between  Bridge  Junction  and  Little 
Hock,  Ark.  In  the  past  rates  from  this  originating  territory  to 
all  points  hetween  Wister,  Okla.,  and  Bridge  Junction  have  been 
the  same  and  have  applied  cither  via  Wister  or  via  Bridge  Junc- 
tion, Upon  the  expressed  intention  of  the  defendants  to  close 
the  route  via  Bridge  Junction,  the  commission  decided  that  the 
Bridge  Junction  route  should  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the 
territory  involved,  except  that  lying  south  of  Monett,  Mo. ;  that 
is.  from  all  territory  which  can  be  reached  at  practically  the 
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same  length  of  haul  through  Bridge  Junction  as  through  Wister. 
No  order  was  made  but  the  decision  will  be  regarded  as  an  order. 
(26  I.  C.  C,  «0  )  

Reparation  Awarded. 

West  Virginia  Rail  Company  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tt  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Part  of  the  traffic  involved  moves  from  points  of  origin  in 
W  est  Virginia  to  destinations  in  the  same  state,  passing  in 
transit  about  1.500  ft.  through  the  state  of  Kentucky.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  this  traffic  is  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  that  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of  steel 
rails  in  carloads  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  points  on  the 
Norfolk  Si  Western  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  were  un- 
reasonable. Reasonable  rates  were  prescribed  for  the  future. 
(26  I.  C.  C.  622.)   

Relief  from  Fourth  Section  Denied. 

Janesville  Clothing  Company  v.  Chicago  &  North  Western 
tt  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complainant  attacks  as  unreasonable  and  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory the  defendants'  rates  for  the  transportation  of  cot- 
ton piece  goods  from  various  southern  producing  points  to 
Janesville,  Wis.,  as  compared  with  the  lower  rates  to  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  to  which  Janesville  is  intermediate.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  the  complainant  is  not  shown  to  have  been 
damaged  liy  a  violation  of  sections  1,  2,  or  3  of  the  act.  as  al- 
leged. The  petition  was  dismissed.  The  maintenance  of  lower 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  southern 
producing  points  to  Madison.  Wis.,  than  to  Janesville.  Wis., 
the  intermediate  point,  was  not  justified  by  the  carriers,  and 
relief  from  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  was 
denied.    (26  I.  C.  C,  628.) 

Joint  Rates  on  Coal  Established. 

Sheridan  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  &■ 
(>iiii(cv  ft  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meter: 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  rates  on  coal  from  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
to  points  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  and  to  points  east  and  west  of  Billings,  Mont.,  on  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Comparisons  arc  made  of  distances 
and  rates  from  Sheridan,  Hudson,  and  from  Illinois  and  In- 
diana coal  fields  to  points  of  destination  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  herein  involved.  Similar  comparisons  are  made  of  dis- 
tances and  rates  from  Sheridan.  Roundup,  Mont.,  and  from 
Illinois  coal  fields  to  points  of  destination  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  herein  involved.  Sheridan  mines  are  at  a 
disadvantage  of  from  85  cents  to  $1  in  competing  at  points  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  with  the  mines  located  on  that  railroad. 
The  commission  decided  that  the  great  discrepancy  between  the 
rates  from  Sheridan  and  from  Hudson  to  the  same  points  of 
destination  on  the  Chicago  &  North  W  estern  and  between  rates 
from  Sheridan  and  Roundup  to  the  same  points  of  destination 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  movement  from  Sheridan  involves  a  two-line 
haul. 

Where  the  physical  connection  between  connecting  carriers  is 
as  simple  as  in  these  small  western  towns,  involving  no  ex- 
pensive terminal  service,  the  additional  cost  due  to  the  switch- 
ing movement  is  very  small,  so  small  in  fact  that  it  may  not 
properly  be  made  the  basis  of  an  additional  charge  for  a  two- 
line  haul  of  substantial  length. 

The  facts  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  promulgating  rates 
which  will  allow  this  coal  to  find  a  market  in  the  territory  de- 
scribed. In  order  to  accomplish  this  there  must  be  a  free  inter- 
change of  traffic  at  reasonable  joint  rates. 

Joint  rates  should  be  established  from  the  mines  at  Sheridan 
to  certain  points  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  should 
in  no  case  exceed  the  rate  from  Hudson.  Wyo.,  to  the  same 
points  of  destination,  except  that  the  rate  to  common  points  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  need  not  be  changed. 

A  joint  rate  should  be  established  from  Sheridan  to  Chamber- 
lain, S.  Dak.,  not  to  exceed  that  from  Roundup  to  Chamberlain 
and  this  rate  should  be  carried  back  as  far  as  Okaton,  S.  Dak. 

A  differential  of  25  cents  is  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  the  distance  from  Sheridan  and  from  the  Northern 


Pacific  mines  to  certain  points  of  destination  within  500  miles 
of  Sheridan.  As  the  distance  to  points  of  destination  increases, 
the  differential  between  the  rates  from  Sheridan  and  from  Red 
Lodge  should  be  further  contracted,  so  as  not  to  exceed  15  cents 
to  points  between  500  and  600  miles  distant  and  not  to  exceed 
5  cents  to  points  between  600  and  700  miles  distant.  To  points 
over  700  miles  distant  the  rate  from  Sheridan  should  be  the  same 
as  the  rate  from  Red  Lodge.    (26  I.  C.  C,  638.) 


8TATE  COMMI88ION8. 

The  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  May  14,  for  consideration  of  a  docket 
of  petitions  for  additions  and  changes  in  the  Illinois  commis- 
sioners' classification. 

The  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  has  called  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  state  to  furnish  it  with  their  tariffs  of 
passenger  rates  preliminary  to  an  investigation  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  present  rates. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  an  order  in- 
creasing the  minimum  weight  for  a  carload  of  grain  from 
24,000  lbs.  to  a  figure  nearer  the  capacity  of  the  cars  generally 
used. 

Joseph  I..  Reilly,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
new  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which  succeeded  the  old 
commission  on  May  1.  It  is  reported  that  the  new  commis- 
sion proposes  to  adopt  as  many  of  the  rules  and  methods  of 
the  Wisconsin  commission  as  can  be  adapted  to  use  in 
Indiana. 

The  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  has  issued  an  order  in  the 
case  of  the  Winona  College  of  Agriculture  against  the  rail- 
ways of  the  state,  prescribing  a  schedule  of  distance  rates  on 
crushed  limestone  for  use  as  fertilizer,  effective  June  15.  which 
materially  reduces  the  present  rates.  The  new  scale  ranges 
from  35  cents  per  ton  for  distances  under  10  miles,  to  $1.40 
per  ton  for  distances  between  325  and  350  miles. 

The  Oregon  Railroad  Commission  has  issued  an  order  call- 
ing upon  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Portland,  Eugene  &  Eastern, 
the  Salem,  Falls  City  &  Western,  the  Oregon  Electric,  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  the  Walla 
Walla  Valley  Traction  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company,  to  appear  on  May  14  and  justify  present 
regulations  with  relation  to  block  signals,  passing  tracks,  switch- 
ing and  the  general  control  and  operation  of  trains. 


COURT  NEW8. 


Judge  Rcitcr,  of  the  Lake  County  Circuit  Cou.i  fi..lia..* 
has  overruled  a  demurrer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  railroad  commission  to  recover  $10,000  as  penalty  for 
failure  to  observe  the  order  for  the  installation  of  block  signals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  a  suit  against  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  dismissed  the  appeal 
of  John  D  Langowski  from  a  decision  by  the  circuit  court. 
Three  years  ago  the  plaintiff  and  his  family  while  out  walk- 
ing on  Sunday  had  strolled  out  on  a  trestle  over  the  Wis- 
consin river,  near  Stevens  Point,  when  a  passenger  train  came 
along.  In  their  excitement  Mrs.  Langowski  jumped  and  was 
killed  upon  the  rocks  below,  and  her  son  and  husband  were 
injured.  The  husband  brought  suit  against  the  road  to  recover 
damages,  and  the  circuit  court  dismissed  the  complaint. 

Lands  in  Oregon  aggregating  2,373,000  acres,  held  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  by  virtue  of  grants  made  by  Congress  to  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Oregon  &  California,  in  1866  and  1870,  were  declared 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  government  in  a  decree  issued 
by  Judge  Wolverton  of  the  United  States  district  court,  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  on  April  29.  The  decree  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  railway  company  violated  the  terms  under  which  the 
grant  was  made  regarding  the  sale  of  lands  to  settlers,  by  not 
selling  the  lands  to  actual  settlers  at  $2.50  an  acre,  by  selling 
lands  at  a  higher  price  than  $2.50  per  acre,  and  by  selling  more 
than  160  acres  to  one  person.  The  case  will  be  appealed  to  the 
higher  courts. 
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Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officer*. 

L.  C.  Everett,  general  auditor  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  having  resigned.  A.  W.  Grindlc  has  been  appointed 
acting  general  auditor,  with  office  at  Bangor. 

J.  T.  Ehricht  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  W  ichita  Vallev 
with  headquarters  at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex  .  succeeding  W.  C. 
Logan,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

W.  A.  Colston,  commerce  attorney  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, at  Louisville.  Ky„  has  been  appointed  general  solicitor, 
with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  succeeding  A.  S.  Brandies,  de- 
ceased. 

The  officers  of  the  Alabama,  Florida  &  Southern  are  :  E.  L. 
Marbury.  president ;  W.  S.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  W.  F.  Bray,  auditor  and  traffic  manager,  all  with 
offices  at  Malonc.  Fla. 

The  East  Tennessee  &  Western  North  Carolina  has  taken 
over  the  I.mville  River  Railway,  and  the  officers  arc  now  as  fol- 
lows :  Edgar  P.  Earlc,  president ;  A.  Pardee,  vice-president,  and 
John  S.  Wise,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Thomas  J  Freeman,  president  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  and  operating  vice-president  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific, ha*  resigned  as  vice-president  to  become  general  counsel  of 
the  latter  company,  the  vice-presidency  of  which  will  be  assumed 
by  K  F.  Kearney,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Vice-president  A.  R.  Whaley  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  and  the  Central  New  England,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  engineering,  construction  and  maintenance  department 
of  these  companies,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the 
operating  department.  Vice-president  E.  H.  McIIcnry,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  engineering,  construction  and  main- 
tenance department,  has  resigned,  as  heretofore  announced, 
and  he  retired  from  the  service  of  the  company  May  1. 

Operating  Officers. 

John  W  Hoffman  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. 

W.  A.  Durham,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  having 
resigned,  the  position  is  abolished. 

John  McNaughion  has  beeen  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York,  with  office  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  succeeding  H.  R.  Cole,  transferred. 

D.  Sullivan,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  &  Texas,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Apalachicola  &•  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Pert  St  Joe. 
Fla. 

D.  C  Frederick,  car  service  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  & 
St.  U>uis.  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation, 
with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  III.,  succeeding  W.  D.  Danley, 
resigned. 

J.  H  Clark,  assistant  superintendent  of  floating  equipment 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  floating  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Bal- 
timore. Md  .  succeeding  Walter  Ancker,  deceased. 

James  D.  Reaver,  trainmaster  of  the  Pittsburg.  Shawmut  & 
Northern  at  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  has  been  apopinted  assistant  super- 
intendent, with  office  at  St  Marys,  and  James  T.  Colbert  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at  St.  Marys  Junction 

W.  H.  Avcrcll.  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  a 
position  with  the  same  title  at  New  York,  and  has  also  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Staten  Island  Railway 
Company  and  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Com- 
pany. B.  *  O.  lines  operated  on  Staten  Island.  A  sketch  of  Mr. 
Avcrcll's  railway  career  was  published  in  the  Railway  Ag<- 
Curette  of  July  26.  1<J12,  page  181. 

L.  J.  Ferritor,  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  division  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Scranton.  Pa  ,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division,  with  ...fhVc  at 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  M.  H.  Cahill,  resigned,  and  P.  N.  Place 
has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  division, 
with  office  at  Scranton,  succeeding  Mr.  Ferritor.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Ferritor  and  a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published 
in  the  Raihvay  Azc  GuMtie  of  January  17.  1913,  p.  128. 

Traffic  Officers. 

W.  K.  Cundiff.  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System  at  Omaha,  Neb,  has  been  transferred  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo,,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Edward  Briggs.  general  agent  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Cleveland. 

Harry  J.  Flynn  has  heen  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent 
of  the  St  Louis  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
place  "f  C.  C.  Rockenbach,  transferred. 

J.  W  Overman  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Toledo,  St,  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  in  place  of  F.  C.  Ferguson,  promoted. 

Emil  J.  Bauer  has  l>cen  appointed  manager  of  lighterage  and 
foreign  freight  departments  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  succeeding  Arthur  J.  Grymes,  resigned. 

Marshall  Taylor  bus  been  appointed  city  ticket  agent  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Portland,  Ore,  in  place  of 
J.  O.  Thomas,  resigned  to  engage  m  the  real  estate  business. 

_  W.  H.  Saunders,  traveling  traffic  inspector  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed soliciting  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 
succeeding  W.  S.  Logan,  transferred,  and  C.  J.  Schcrer  succeeds 
Mr.  Saunders. 

A.  B.  Day,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &  W  estern  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  in 
the  same  capacity  to  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  C.  Dickson,  de- 
ceased, and  I-.  S  Clark  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger 
agent  at  Buffalo,  succeeding  Mr.  Day. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  George  A.  Blair  as  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  until  further  notice  C.  A.  King, 
freight  traffic  manager,  will  have  charge  of  freight  trafiic.  and 
George  J.  Charlton,  passenger  traffic  manager,  will  have  charge 
of  passenger  traffic,  both  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

George  H  Clark  has  been  appointed  division  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Ottawa  division  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  extending  from  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y..  to  Nyando. 
with  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  Ont.  This  new  division  was  for- 
merly the  New  York  &  Ottawa  Railway.  Mr.  Clark  also  re- 
tains the  position  of  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Ottawa  &  New  York,  which  is  the  Canadian  end  of  the  New- 
York  Central  line  to  Ottawa. 

Enginaaring  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

Arthur  N.  Carver  has  resigned  as  division  engineer  of  the 
San  Benito  &  Rio  Grande  Valley  at  Mission,  Tex. 

H.  E.  Myers  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Packerton.  Pa. 

Charles  Bocrtman  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Perc  Marquette  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  in  place  of  George 
Hilferink.  " 

K  A  Dunphy  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  District  No  2.  Alberta  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Calgary.  Alta.,  in  place  of  J.  Robertson. 

W.  W.  Morrison  has  been  appointed  assistant  signal  engineer 
of  the  Electric  Zone  and  the  Electric  division  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  Kiver,  succeeding  R.  C.  Johnson,  resigned. 

T  M  Vickers.  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  San  Pedro. 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  effective  May  1. 

Joseph  E.  Crawford,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  acting  chief 
engineer,  succeeding  Charles  S,  Churchill,  assigned  to  special 
duty. 

T  J.  Burke,  division  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Auburn. 
N  Y„  has  h.-cn  appointed  division  engineer  on  the  Mahanov  4 
Sia/ldon  divUioti,  with  office  at  Hazlcton,  Pa,  succeeding  J  A 

Zclinrr.  resigned, 
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K.  B,  Duncan,  office  engineer  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  k 
Santa  Fc.  al  Topeka.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  ot  the 
Gulf.  Colorado  k  Santa  Fe.  with  office  at  Galveston.  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding K.  A.  Kutlcdge,  promoted. 

B.  C.  Martin,  resident  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  &• 
Hudson  Kiver  at  Ctica.  X.  Y„  has  been  appointed  assistant  dis- 
trict engineer.  Hudson  division,  with  headquarters  at  Pongh- 
kcepsie;  and  G.  F.  Chisholm,  resident  engineer  at  Koine,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Martin. 

\V.  B.  Willis  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  engineer 
of  the  Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Graftsn.  \V.  Va  ,  succeeding  H.  I-  Kloss.  trans- 
ferred, and  D.  W.  Whistler  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
subdivision  No.  11,  with  headquarters  at  Clarksburg 

W.  S.  Murray,  electrical  engineer  of  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  at  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  has  resigned,  and  has 
formed  a  partnership  with  E.  H.  McHenry,  under  the  firm  name 
of  McHenry  &  Murray,  engineers.  Mr.  McHenry  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  New-  Haven  on  May  1.  (See  an  item  in 
Supply  Trade  News.) 

H.  \V.  Wagner,  principal  assistant  engineer  Western  lines  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  k  Snnta  Fc  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  engineer  of  the  Western  lines,  Northern  district,  with 
headquarters  at  1-a  Junta,  Col.,  succeeding  F.  M.  Bisbcc.  pro- 
moted, and  N.  K.  Cullings  has  heen  appointed  engineer  ot  the 
Western  lines,  Southern  district,  with  headquarters  at  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex 

C.  M.  Nye  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  al  St  Paul,  Minn.  Oscar 
S.  Bowen.  resident  engineer  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  engineer  at  Seattle.  Wash  ,  in  place  of  K.  L 
Bcaulicu.  and  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Western  district 
The  jurisdiction  of  P.  S.  Hervin.  resident  engineer  at  Great 
Falls.  Mont.,  has  l>ccn  revised  to  cover  the  Montana  and  Butte 
divisions  and  the  Central  district.  The  positions  of  assistant 
chief  engineer  at  St  Paul  and  resident  engineer  at  Spokane  are 
abolished.  If.  S,  Wollan  has  been  appointed  acting  resident 
engineer  at  Superior,  Wis.,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Lake 
district,  The  jurisdiction  of  II.  F.  Hamilton,  resident  engineer 
at  St.  Paul,  has  been  revised  to  cover  the  Eastern  district.  The 
effect  of  the  changes  is  to  make  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four 
resident  engineers  correspond  with  (hat  of  the  general  superin- 
tendents to  place  their  headquarters  at  the  same  places 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

C  C.  Colley  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  Louis- 
iana  Railway  &   Navigation   Company,   with   headquarters  at 
Shreveport.  La.,  in  place  of  G  E.  Smith,  resigned, 
Special  Officer*. 

C.  E.  L.  Bcrgstrom  has  been  appointed  assistant  industrial 
commissioner  of  the  Erie,  the  New  York.  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern, the  New  Jersey  &  New  York,  and  the  Chicago  &  Erie, 
and  H.  M.  Andrews  has  been  appointed  general  land  and  tax 
agent,  succeeding  Harrison  Williams,  resigned,  both  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

George  E.  Chase,  Southwestern  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  died  on  May  3.  aged 
45  years. 

G.  Asheton  Carson,  president  of  the  Catawissa  Railroad,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Philadelphia  k  Heading,  died  recently  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  at  the  age  of  66. 

Maurice  Dunncan,  roadmaslcr  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
k  Pacific,  at  Goodland.  Kan  ,  was  killed  when  a  work  train  was 
wrecked  near  Colby,  Kan.,  on  May  1. 

J.  C.  McCaSc,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &•  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex  .  died  in 
that  city  on  May  3.  aged  61  years.  lie  began  railway  work  in 
1876  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Rock  Island  system  since 
1881.  successively  as  traveling  freight  agent,  commercial  agent 
and  second  assistant  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  & 
Texas,  and  since  December.  IMM,  general  freight  agent  <  t  tin- 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  k  Gulf 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Vanualia  has  ordered  4  Pacific  type  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  5  mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Tut  SeakoaRu  Air  Link,  mentioned  in  the  kaituay  Agt  Ga- 
zelle of  May  2  as  having  ordered  40  Pacific  type  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  5  switching  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has  ordered  35  freight 
Pacific  type  locomotives  and  7  passenger  Pacific  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  5  switching  loco- 
motive* and  1  dummy  motor  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

Tiir.  Atlanta  &  West  Point  has  ordered  2  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives and  1  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  will 
be  equipped  with  superheaters  and  will  have  24  in.  x  28  in.  cyl- 
inders. 73  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh 
257,1)00  lbs.  The  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  will  have  19 
in.  x  24  in.  cylinders,  52  in-  driving  wheels  and  in  working  order 
will  weigh  U9.000  lbs. 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  S  consolidation  loco- 
motives and  4  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  and  2  consolidation  locomotives  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works.  The  eight  consolidation  locomotives 
will  have  22  in.  x  30  in.  cylinders,  54  in.  driving  wheels  and  in 
working  order  will  weigh  205,000  lbs.  The  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  24  in.  x  28  in. 
cylinders.  73  in.  driving  wheels  and  in  working  order  will  weigh 
232.0UO  lbs. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  .35  mikado  loco- 
motives, 33  Pacific  type  locomotives.  23  eight-wheel  switching 
locomotives,  20  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  and  3  Mallet 
1 0-8-8-0)  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
and  10  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  These  locomotives  will  be  allotted  as  follows: 
New  York  Central  8t  Hudson  River.  20  Pacitic  type  locomotives; 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  20  eight-wheel  switching  loco- 
motives. 5  Pacific  type  locomotives  and  3  Mallet  locomotives; 
Michigan  Central.  25  mikado  locomotives,  20  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives,  8  Pacific  type  locomotives  and  lhc  10  Baldwin 
switching  locomotives;  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
I-ouis,  10  mikado  locomotives;  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  3  eight- 
wheel  switching  locomotives. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Charlotte  Harbor  k  Northern  is  in  the  market  for 
35  phosphate  cars. 

The  IUvana  Central  has  ordered  50  gondola  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


Genfku.  Conditions  in  Steel— The  steel  companies  are  re- 
ceiving new  business  at  the  rale  of  between  75  and  80  per  cent, 
of  actual  production  A  further  reduction  in  the  volume  of  un- 
filled tonnage  in  the  current  month  is  therefore  expected  unless 
the  buying  movement  shows  a  decided  improvement  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  As  the  mills  are  still  operating  at  al- 
most their  full  capacity,  the  steel  manufacturers  arc  not  disposed 
to  make  any  reductions  in  prices  to  stimulate  the  buying  move- 
ment. Consumers  are  holding  off  in  cx|K-ctation  of  lower  prices 
when  a  large  percentage  of  the  orders  now  on  the  books  has 
been  worked  off.  The  orders  on  the  Iwioks  at  present  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  mills  operating  at  their  present  rate  for  the 
next  five  or  six  months.  The  earnings  in  the  current  quarters 
should  be  larger  than  in  the  first  qu.irter.  as  {he  average  price 
..li  *ncl  deliveries  will  be  slightly  higher 
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The  Standard  Coupler  Company,  2  Rector  street.  New  York, 
has  moved  its  general  offices  to  30  Church  street.  New  York. 

George  W.  Craven,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
C.  &  C.  Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  welding  department  of  that  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Garwood,  N.  J.,  succeeding  George  A.  Hills,  resigned. 

The  firm  of  Burton  W.  Mudgc  &  Co.,  railroad  supplies,  of 
Chicago,  has  changed  its  name  to  Mudgc  &  Company,  railroad 
specialties,  and  the  general  offices  in  Chicago  have  been  removed 
from  the  Peoples  Gas  building  to  the  Railway  Exchange. 

\V.  S.  Murray  has  resigned  as  electrical  engineer  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  has  formed  a  partnership 
with  E.  H.  McHenry,  who  recently  resigned  as  vice-president 
of  the  New  Haven,  under  the  firm  name  of  McHenry  &  Murray, 
engineers.  The  firm  will  specialize  in  railway  electrification 
work,  including  plans,  estimates,  construction  and  operation,  and 
will  handle  work  of  this  character  for  the  New  Haven. 

The  Davis  Brake  Beam  Company  has  been  formed  by  H.  H. 
Weaver,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  his  associates,  and  has  taken 
over  the  control  of  the  Davis  Solid  Truss  Brake  Beam  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  maker  of  the  Davis  solid  truss  brake  beam, 
pressed  steel  journal  box  lids  and  other  railroad  specialties.  Aj 
soon  as  a  suitable  site  is  secured,  the  works  will  be  brought  to 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  possibly  some  place  near  Johnstown.  The 
new  plant  will  be  considerably  larger  than  the  present  one.  F.  R 
Weaver  is  manager. 

Adolphus  Bonzano,  pioneer  bridge  builder  and  inventor  of 
the  Bonzano  rail  joint  and  other  railroad  appliances,  died  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  5,  at  the  age  of  83.  His 
death  was  directly  at- 
tributable to  a  serious 
fall  sustained  by  him 
about  two  months  ago. 
Mr.  Bonzano  was  born 
at  Ehingen,  Germany,  on 
December  S,  1830.  He 
received  a  classical  and 
engineering  education, 
both  at  F.hingen  and  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany.  In 
1850  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language. 
In  1851  he  went  to 
Springfield,  Mass..  where 
for  the  following  four 
years  he  served  as  ap- 
prentice, machinist  and 
draftsman  for  the  Amer- 
ican Machine  Works. 
In  1855  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  erection  of 
engines  and  other  machinrr)  \flrr  a  short  time  lie  went  to  De- 
troit, Mich  .  where  he  was  engaged  until  IHffl  as  superintendent  of 
the  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Iron  W  orks,  which  was  later  transformed 
into  the  Detroit  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  earliest  bridge 
building  plants  in  this  country,  of  which  Mr.  B ni/ano,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  construction.  In  IStiN  he  went  to 
Phoenixville.  Pa,,  where  with  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke  and  others, 
he  formed  the  firm  of  Kellogg,  Clarke  &  Company,  briduc  build- 
ers. Mr.  Bonzano  was  a  member  of  this  lirm  and  also  chief 
engineer.  In  1870,  the  firm  was  succeeded  by  Clarke,  Reeves 
&  Company.  Mr.  Bonzano  continuing  as  chief  engineer.  In 
1884.  this  firm  was  dissolved  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Phoenix 
Bridge  Company,  of  which  Mr.  BonMMM  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  engineer.  In  18°3  he  resigned  this  position  and 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  with  T.  C.  Clarke  as  consulting 
engineers  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  1>W.  Mr.  Bon- 
zano retired  from  active  business  to  devote  himself  to  the  in- 
vention of  railroad  and  other  appliances  Among  the  most 
prominent  bridges  designed  by  Mr.  Bonzano  are  the  Pecos 
viaduct  on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Texas,  the  Kinzua  viaduct 
on  the  Erie  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bridge  at  Cincinnati. 


A.lolphui  Bonzano. 


llatlnuui  (£on*lruction. 

Alabama,  Florida  &  Southern— This  road  is  now  in  oper- 
ation from  Ardilla.  Ga„  on  the  Atlantic  coast  line  south  to  Ma- 
lone,  Fla.,  15  miles. 

Beloit.  Clinton  &  Delavan  Interurban. — An  officer  write* 
that  contracts  will  be  let  soon  to  build  from  Beloit,  Wis.,  north- 
cast  through  Shopiere,  Ginton,  Allen's  Grove  and  Danen  to 
Delavan,  22^S  miles.  About  one-half  of  the  right  of  way  has 
been  secured.  There  will  be  two  steel  bridges  about  100  ft. 
long,  also  a  power  house.  The  company  has  under  consider- 
ation the  question  of  constructing  a  dam  to  secure  water  power. 
Charles  F.  Lathers,  Beloit,  may  be  addressed. 

Benewah  Valley.— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for 
building  from  a  point  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
at  St.  Maries,  Idaho,  southwest  to  Desmet,  about  25  miles 
The  prospects  of  building  the  line  are  good,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  decided  when  contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let.  Maxi- 
mum grades  will  be  2  1/10  per  cent.,  and  maximum 
curvature  16  deg.  Maurite  I.  Parker,  St.  Maries,  may  be 
addressed. 

Canadian  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  4.15-mile 
spur  is  proposed  to  be  built  for  the  Manitoba  Gypsum  Com- 
pany at  mile  111.89  on  the  Oak  Point  branch  in  Manitoba. 
(April  18,  p.  925.) 

Chicago  &  Alton.— Work  has  just  been  started  on  some  heavy 
grade  reduction  between  Atlanta  and  Lawndale,  III.  The  work 
includes  the  handling  of  about  1,000,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth  and 
will  be  done  with  company  forces. 

Clay  Line.— Incorporated  in  Alberta,  to  build  a  railway  from 
sec.  2,  tp.  11,  range  6,  northerly  to  sec  2,  tp.  12,  range  6,  west 
of  the  4th  meridian,  thence  to  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  The  pro- 
visional directors  include:  II.  O.  Knowles,  S.  G.  Bannan, 
L.  Hunt.  Medicine  Hat. 

Dominion  North  Western'. — The  Canadian  government  has 
ircorporated  this  company  to  build  from  Regina,  Sask.,  west  to 
Tuxford.  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  thence  to  Red  Deer.  Alta.. 
with  a  branch  through  Battleford,  Sask.,  to  Fort  McKay.  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  is  interested  in  the  project.  (Decem- 
ber 20,  p.  1235.) 

Houston  &  Texas  Central— Work  on  the  cut-off  building 
from  Stone  City.  Tex.,  southwest  to  Giddings,  about  40  miles, 
it  is  expected  will  be  finished  and  the  line  opened  for  traffic  in 
a  few  weeks.   (September  20.  p.  559.) 

Intekmarine  Railway  &  Navigation  Company. — An  officer 
writes  that  the  prospects  of  building  this  line  are  good  and 
that  bids  will  probably  be  let  in  the  spring  of  1914.  The  pro- 
jected route  is  from  a  point  near  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  northeasterly  122  mites  to  a  junction  with  the  Dominion 
government  railway  to  Hudson  bay.  at  mile  191  from  Pas.  The 
company  expects  to  use  both  steam  and  electricity  for  the 
motive  power,  and  to  develop  a  traffic  in  grain,  timber,  fish, 
furs  and  merchandise.  W.  S.  Boyd,  acting  secretary.  715 
Somerset  Block.  Winnipeg.    (April  25,  page  973.) 

Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Company. — This  company  is  planning 
to  construct  cut-offs  and  make  other  improvements  to  reduce 
the  running  time  from  Allcntown,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia.  Bids 
have  just  been  asked  for  double-tracking  a  14-mile  section  from 
Lansdak  north  to  Soudcrtown.  W  ork  is  now  under  way  on 
the  construction  of  the  $500,000  high-level  concrete  bridge  to 
connect  Allentown  with  South  Allentown.  It  is  expected  that 
the  bridge  will  be  ready  for  operation  some  time  during  this 
coming  fall. 

Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern. — This  company  has  given  a 
contract  to  McArthur  Bros,  for  the  completion  of  the  65-milc 
line  from  Ashland,  Ohio,  to  Custaloga  on  the  Ft.  Wayne  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  a  belt  line  8J4  miles  long  in 
Lorain.  The  contract  is  for  a  section  of  23  miles.  The  remaining 
42  miles  is  already  in  operation.  Bonds  will  be  issued  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  new  construction,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
finished  by  October  1.  Joseph  Ramsey.  Jr.,  president.  (Janu- 
ary 10,  p.  87.) 

Menzifs  Bay  Railway- -This  company,  which  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Ross  McLaren  Lumber  Company.  Vancouver,  B.  C,  pro- 
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pose  to  build  a  railway  on  Vancouver  Island,  to  open  up  its 
timber  lands. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— An  officer  writes  that 
grading  work  is  now  under  way  for  five  miles  of  double  track 
on  the  Pennsylvania  division  near  Lawrenceville.  Pa.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  track  laying  will  be  carried  out  in  July. 

Northern  Pacific — According  to  press  reports  surveys  have 
been  made  for  a  line  from  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  north  to 
Drayton.  N.  Dak. 

Oregon  Electric— An  extension  of  this  road  from  Gray, 
Ore.,  west  to  Corvallis,  5  miles,  has  been  opened  for  business. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — 
An  officer  writes  that  tb;  Oregon  Eastern,  on  which  work  was 
started  some  time  ago,  has  track  laid  on  3673  miles  of  the 
first  section  of  80  miles  building  from  Vale,  Ore.,  west.  The  Utah 
Construction  Company,  Ogden.  Utah,  has  the  contract.  The 
plans  call  for  building  from  Vale  via  Harper,  Junctura,  and 
Riverside  to  Arden,  140  miles ;  from  Arden  west  to  Odell  (or 
Crescent),  147  miles  additional  has  been  located.  There  will 
be  19  steel  bridges  having  a  total  length  of  4,835  ft  and  72 
trestles,  also  two  tunnels  to  have  a  total  length  of  2,618  ft. 
At  Harper  a  station  is  to  be  built.  (See  Oregon  Short  Line, 
January  19,  1912,  p.  132.) 

Oregon  Eastern.— See  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Peoria,  Canton  &  Galesbi-rg. — Incorporated  in  Illinois  with 
$2,000,000  capital  stock.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Peoria, 
111.,  west  to  Farmington.  25  miles,  and  thence  northwest  to 
Galesburg,  an  additional  25  miles.  The  directors  include  J,  A. 
Lyon,  H.  Clark,  W.  B.  Coleman,  G.  C.  Powers  and  G.  T.  Page. 

Pryor-Salina  &  Eastern  (Electric). — Wc  arc  told  that  a 
line  will  be  built  from  Pryor  creek,  Okla.,  east  to  Salina  and 
to  Locust  grove,  about  22  miles,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely decided  when  contract*  will  be  let.  There  will  be  one 
steel  bridge.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in 
hay,  fruit,  farm  and  dairy  products.  J.  A.  Quinn.  Pryor,  is 
the  promoter.    (See  Oklahoma  Roads.  May  2,  p.  1013.) 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  Jfe  Gulf. — The  Plcasanton,  Campbell- 
ton  sub-division  has  been  extended  from  Campbcllton,  Tex.,  to 
Whitsett.  &2  miles.    (April  11.  p.  863  ) 

San  Luis  Central. — An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call 
for  building  from  Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  north  to  Center,  12 
miles.  A  grading  contract  has  been  given  to  A.  H.  Smith, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  the  work  is  now  under  way.  Track  has 
been  laid  on  one  mile.  There  will  be  about  eight  small  bridges 
and  several  culverts.  The  K,  R.  McGiegar  Construction  Company, 
Monte  Vista,  are  the  engineers.  The  plans  include  building  a 
station  and  a  roundhouse.  The  company  expects  to  develop 
a  traffic  in  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  live  stock  and  other  farm 
products. 

Texas  Roads  (Electric). — Financial  support  is  said  to  have 
been  secured  to  build  a  line  from  Texarkana,  Tex.,  west  via  New 
Boston  and  DeKalb  to  Clarksville,  about  60  miles.  F.  W.  Offen- 
hauser  and  associates  of  Texarkana  are  back  of  the  project. 

Ulster  fit  Delaware. — The  right  of  way  of  the  line  between 
Cold  Brook,  N.  Y.,  and  Stony  Hollow,  about  14  miles,  having 
been  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  New  York  City 
water  supply,  the  line  of  the  railroad  has  hcen  relocated  to  the 
northward.  The  relocated  line  will  be  put  in  operation  June  1; 
with  the  following  new  stations:  Woodstock,  1015  miles  from 
Kingston  Point,  and  Ashokan.  16.17  miles  from  Kingston  Point. 
The  stations  abandoned  arc  West  Hurley,  Olive  Branch, 
Brown's,  Brodhead's  Bridge,  Shokan  and  Boiceville. 

Virginia-Carolina. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  were  to 
be  let  on  May  5,  and  the  work  started  at  once  on  a  40-mile  ex- 
tension in  addition  to  the  8  mile*  for  which  a  contract  was  let 
in  December  of  last  year  to  the  Callahan  Construction  Company, 
Knoxvillc,  Tcnn.  Tbe  plans  call  for  building  from  a  point  in 
Washington  county,  Va.r  near  the  mouth  of  Green  Cove  creek, 
southeast  through  Ashe  county,  N.  C,  to  Jefferson,  thence  south- 
west to  Todd.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  lum- 
ber, iron  ore  and  fruit.    (April  25,  p.  974.) 

Virginia  Roads  — An  officer  of  the  I.yndhurst  Lumber  Corpo- 


ration, Richmond.  Va.,  writes  that  work  is  under  way  on  a  line 
from  Lipscomb,  Va.,  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  southeast  via 
Sherando  to  a  point  beyond  that  place.  The  company  is  carry- 
ing out  the  work  with  its  own  men,  and  about  2.75  miles  of  track 
has  been  laid.   G.  S.  Briggs,  president. 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  ( Electric)  .—An  officer 
writes  that  the  company  is  building  from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to 
Urbana  in  the  same  state,  and  17  miles  of  this  line  between 
Waterloo  and  LaPorte  City  has  already  been  constructed  and 
is  now  in  operation.  The  20  miles  from  LaPorte  City  to  Urbana 
is  under  construction,  and  the  company  expects  to  lay  track 
on  this  section  during  July  and  August  R  A.  Elzy,  Marshall- 
town,  has  the  contract  for  the  grading  work.  The  Gould  Con- 
struction Company,  Davenport,  has  the  contracts  for  wooden 
and  concrete  bridges  and  the  Sims  Wet  Process  Concrete  Com- 
pany, Cedar  Falls,  has  a  contract  for  the  fencing.  The  track 
laying  is  being  carried  out  by  the  company's  men.  The  first  24 
miles  is  along  the  Cedar  river  valley;  the  maximum  grade 
being  3  to  1  per  cent,  and  on  the  balance  of  the  line  it  will 
be  1  per  cent,  equated  for  curvature.  The  grading  work  in- 
volves handling  about  lS.OOO  cil  yds.  a  mile,  about  4  miles  of 
the  line  being  rock  work.  The  maximum  curvature  is  5  deg. 
There  will  be  about  17  creosoted  ballasted  deck  pile  trestles.  20 
concrete  bridges  and  culverts,  varying  from  small  box  culverts 
to  a  nine  span  concrete  arch  bridge  630  ft.  long  over  the  Cedar 
river.  The  company  has  finished  work  on  a  six  span  arch 
bridge  420  ft.  long  over  the  same  river  near  Waterloo.  The 
most  important  station  is  at  LaPorte  City,  and  other  station 
buildings  include  brick  structures,  22  ft.  x  100  ft.,  containing 
sub-station,  office,  waiting  and  freight  rooms.  (November  29, 
P-  1064.)   

RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Allentown.  Pa.— See  Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Company  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Bloomington,  III. — The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  appropriated 
$987,000  for  the  erection  of  new  shops  at  this  point.  This  is 
in  connection  with  an  extensive  program  of  improvements  at 
Bloomington,  a  part  of  which  has  already  been  completed.  A 
roundhouse  and  additional  yards  have  been  built,  a  passenger 
station  is  now  under  construction,  and  additional  yard  tracks  are 
contemplated. 

Slublry  Junction.  Ont. — An  officer  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Ontario  writes  that  contracts  have  been  given  to  Foley 
Bros.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  concrete  substructures,  and  to 
the  Canada  Foundry  Company,  Toronto,  Ont,  for  fabricating 
and  erecting  the  steel  superstructures  of  the  following  deck 
plate  girder  bridges:  Over  first  crossing  of  Goose  river,  flO-ft. 
span,  to  cost  $14,080;  second  crossing  of  the  same  river  at  mile 
171.7  from  Sudbury  Junction,  two  60-ft  spans,  to  cost  $14,128; 
Kabinakagami  river  at  mile  286.  one  40-ft.,  one  50-ft.,  and  three 
70-ft.  spans,  to  cost  $37,950,  and  over  Little  Jackfish  river,  half- 
through  girder,  63- ft.  span,  to  cost  $12,511.  The  paint  used 
on  the  bridges  was :  Shop  coat,  Sherwin  Williams'  Metallastic 
brown,  and  field  coats,  Wasatch  structural.  (February  21, 
p.  374.) 

Toronto,  Ont  — An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  writes  that 
in  connection  with  the  grade  separation  work  at  North  Toronto, 
the  company  is  building  a  five  track  viaduct  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  long,  including  new  terminals,  etc.  At  the  present 
time  five  subways  arc  under  construction  by  contract,  and  five 
additional  subways  will  probably  be  under  construction  soon, 
also  the  erection  of  the  new  union  station  at  Yonge  street 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  jointly  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific and  the  Canadian  Northern.    (March  7.  p.  461.) 

Van  Bl'rkn,  Maine. — Application  is  being  made  to  the  Cana- 
dian parliament  to  vest  in  the  Van  Burcn  Bridge  Company, 
which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Maine,  the  charter 
rights  of  the  Restigouche  4  Western  Railway  (now  the  Inter- 
national Railway  of  New  Brunswick),  to  build  a  bridge  over 
the  St.  John  river,  between  St.  Leonards.  New  Brunswick,  and 
Van  Buren,  Maine,  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Campbcllton,  N.  B..  is 
solicitor  for  the  applicants.    (January  24,  p.  191.) 

W.\TtRL0O,  Iowa.— Sec  Waterloo.  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern 
under  Railway  Construction. 
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Ann  Arbor. — J.  S  Bachc  &  Company.  New  York,  and  others 
have  purchased  $750,000  one  year  0  per  cent,  notes  dated 
May  1,  These  notes  arc  secured  by  81250.000  5  per  cent,  ex- 
tension and  improvement  bonds  and  by  465  stcel-underframe 
box  cars  and  other  property.  The  proceeds  of  the  notes  were 
used  to  retire  $600.0110  notes  and  $23,000  equipment  obliga- 
tions due  May  1.  and  the  remaining  $127,000  will  be  used  for 
general  purposes. 

Boston  &  Maine— The  directors  have  postponed  until  June  am 
action  regarding  a  dividend  on  the  common  stock. 

Canadian  Northern.-  This  company  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Canadian  Northern  Branch  Lines  Company,  will  on  June  2 
apply  to  the  Canadian  railway  commission  for  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  governor  general  for  the  sanction  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  companies. 

Canadian  Northern  Branch  Lines  Company— Sec  Canadian 
Northern. 

Cassville  &  Western.— This  property  will  be  sold  at  auction 
in  Cassville,  Mo.,  on  May  17;  upset  price  $45,000.  The  road 
runs  from  Cassvillc  to  Exeter,  Mo.,  4'A  miles. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake— See  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. 

Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern.— Judge  Allen  in  the  dis- 
trict court  on  April  17  denied  the  petition  of  the  Electrical 
Properties  Company  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  sale 
of  $254,000  of  the  company's  bonds  deposited  as  collateral. 
The  court  stated  that  the  company  may  soon  be  solvent  and 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  should  be 
protected 

Denver,  North  western  &  Pacinc. — This  property  was  sold  to 
the  reorganization  committee  for  $3,000,000,  the  upset  price, 
at  the  foreclosure  sale  in  Denver  on  April  28.  It  has  subse- 
quently been  turned  over  to  the  new  company,  the  Denver 
&  Salt  Lake. 

Erie— Application  will  soon  be  made  for  permission  to  issue 
$5,000,000  equipment  certificates. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — This  company  recently  offered  in  Lon- 
don £2,000.000  ($10,000,000)  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock  at  £7 
through  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Company.  This  stock  ranks 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  £5,136,980  ($25,684,500)  4  per  cent, 
debenture  stock  outstanding. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan.— Application  will  be  made  to  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission.  First  district,  for  permission 
to  make  two  proposed  mortgages,  one  to  the  Central  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  as  trustee,  to  be  known  as  the  first  lien 
and  refunding  mortgage,  and  the  other  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company.  New  York,  as  trustee,  to  be  known  as  the  adjustment 
income  mortgage.  The  first  lien  and  refunding  mortgage  is 
to  secure  a  bond  issue  not  exceeding  $65,000,000,  and  the  ad- 
justment income  mortgage  is  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds  not 
exceeding  $33,574,000.  All  of  the  adjustment  income  bonds 
and  $37,035,000  of  the  first  lien  bonds  are  to  Ik-  issued  at  once. 
The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  acquire  $67,148,000.  i'/j  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  for  general  purposes 

Intekboroixu  Rapid  Transit-  An  extra  dividend  of  2  per 
cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  stock. 

Laramie.  Hahns  Peak  &  Pacific- -The  bondholders  protec- 
tive committee,  of  which  Alexander  J.  Hemphill  is  chairman 
and  Lewis  P..  Franklin.  140  Broadway,  is  secretary,  has  is- 
sued a  circular  dated  April  24.  P'13.  urging  the  holders  of 
the  first  mortgage  bonds,  not  to  deposit  such  Kinds  with 
any  committee  at  present,  but  to  approve  an  issue  of  $31  MOO 
receivers'  certificates  which  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  the  entire 
property.  The  funds  which  would  be  derived  from  this  sale 
are  urgently  needed  for  current  expenses,  new  equipment, 
etc.  If  this  permission  is  not  irivrn.  application  will  he  made 
to  the  circuit  court  <>:'  appeals,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee's  counsel,  h.is  power  to  make  these  certiorates  a 
first  hen  ahead  of  all  other  mortgages,  in  spite  of  any  objec- 
tions th.it  may  be  made.    The  circular  points  out  that  the 


opposition  of  the  holders  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  to  this 
issue  would  only  result  in  a  delay  of  about  one  year  in  the 
isFuance  of  the  certificates.  The  committee  will  purchase 
the  coupons  for  interest  due  January  1,  1913,  on  all  first 
mortgage  bonds,  the  holders  of  which  consent  to  this  issu- 
ance, and  also  agrees  that  the  coupons  so  purchased  shall  be 
made  subordinate  in  lien  to  the  lien  of  all  future  maturing 
coupons  and  to  the  lien  of  the  principal  of  the  bond. 

Louisville  &  Nashville.— Brown  Bros.  &  Company  and  Pot- 
ter. Choate  &•  Prentice,  both  of  New  York,  have  sold  $6,500,- 
000  equipment  series  A  5  per  cent  certificates  at  par.  These 
certificates  are  dated  June  1  and  will  mature  in  semi-annual 
installments  of  $325,000  each  from  December  1,  1913.  to  June 
1,  1923.  inclusive.  They  arc  secured  bv  equipment  costing 
$7,226,420. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad— See  West  Jersey  &  Sea  Shore 

Pere  Marquette.— The  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  apiteals  for  the 
sixth  circuit  on  April  29  affirmed  an  order  made  by  the  IS.  S. 
district  court  at  Detroit  in  May,  1912,  authorizing  an  issue  of 
S3.50O.O0O  receivers'  certificates.  The  sale  of  the  certificates 
has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

Southern  Pacific— See  Union  Pacific. 

Cxin.v  Pacific. — The  Supreme  Court  on  May  5  extended  the 
time  in  which  this  company  was  to  dispose  of  its  Southern 
Pacific  stock  from  May  12  to  July  I.  thus  only  partly  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  the  Union  Pacific  attorneys  for  an 
indefinite  extension  of  time. 

Wabash. — The  receivers,  acting  under  the  instruction  given  by 
Judge  Adams  in  the  federal  court  at  St.  Louis  on  April  26. 
made  no  provision  for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  $5,000,000 
4J4  per  cent,  notes  due  May  1.  The  committee  representing  a 
majority  of  this  issue  calls  for  the  deposit  of  the  notes  with 
May  coupon  attached  at  U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company. 
New  York.  The  committee  consists  of  John  \V.  Flatten,  chair- 
man; Otto  T.  Bannard  and  Henry  K.  Ickesheimer  and  l  alvcrt 
Brewer,  65  Cedar  street,  New  York,  secretary.  The  committee 
has  arranged  with  the  depositary  to  advance  to  depositing  note 
holders  who  desire  it,  the  amount  of  the  interest  coupon  due 
May  1.  1913. 

W  est  Jersey  &  Sea  Shore. — The  stockholders  have  approved  the 
<W  year  lease  of  the  property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
that  company  guaranteeing  6  per  cent.  di\idends  on  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea  Shore  The  lease 
will  take  effect  July  I.  1913. 


Railway  Comtssions  anp  Speculators  in  Argentina. — 
There  will  be  no  more  railway  concessions  granted  in  Ar- 
gentina to  irresponsible  speculators-  that  is  to  say.  to  that  vast 
number  of  individuals  who  have  applied  for  and  been  granted 
concessions  for  lines  which  they  never  had  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  constructing  The  idea  has  been  to  put  up  to  a  fic- 
titious value  the  land  through  which  the  supposed  railway- 
would  pass;  and  therein  lies  the  rich  profit  of  the  Argentine 
speculator.  From  first  to  last  within  the  past  few  years  the 
congress  has,  upon  the  recommendation  of  successive  minister* 
of  railways,  granted  over  oiu  thousand  different  concessions  to 
this  undesirable  class  of  exploiter. 

Indian  Kailway  Troubles.- -The  Indian  government  has  been 
blamed  for  the  late  period  of  the  financial  year,  when  the 
sums  allotted  to  various  works  arc  finally  determined.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  spend  the  money  in  time  as  far  as  major 
orders  for  materials  are  concerned.  But  agents  in  India, 
through  whom  the  orders  are  sent  for  the  great  variety  of 
minor  articles  required  on  railways,  complain  that  officers  leave 
their  orders  to  the  hist  moment,  and  then  pester  the  agents 
with  complaints  for  late  deliveries  -oblivious,  apparently,  that 
their  urgent  commands  are  not  the  only  urgent  ones  that  have 
t<>  be  fulfilled  by  the  home  manufacturers.  This  same  fore- 
sight would  remove  many  of  the  complaints  oi  car  shortage 
from  shippers.  If  only  they  would  lay  in  a  stock  of  coal,  in- 
stead of  ordering  it  in  driblets,  they  would  not  be  disappointed 
in  their  deliveries  when  the  railways  require  their  cars  to  carry 
wheat  and  other  commodities  which  pay  higher  rates,  and 
which,  moreover,  are  perishable. 
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THE  maintenance  of  a  certain  device  on  a  locomotive 
2.6  times  as  much  per  mile  on  one  road  as  it  does  on  an- 
other in  the  same  territory  and  operating  under  similar  condi- 
tions. The  design  of  the  apparatus  and  the  service  to  which 
it  is  subjected  is  much  the  same  on  both  roads.  On  the  one 
which  has  the  low  cost  of  maintenance  the  percentage  of  the 
cost  charged  to  labor  is  about  80  per  cent.,  and  that  to  ma- 
terial about  20  per  cent.  On  the  other  road  the  labor  charge 
is  approximately  35  per  cent.,  and  the  material  charge  65  per 
cent.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  first  road  watches  its 
equipment  closely  and  adjusts  or  repairs  the  various  details  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  wear  or  failure;  the  other  road  lets 
things  go  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  the  locomotives 
without  repairing  them.  A  superintendent  of  motive  power  was 
criticised  because  his  locomotives  looked  so  much  better  than 
those  of  his  neighbors,  the  inference  being  that  he  wasted  money 
to  keep  them  clean.  Investigation  showed  that  his  unit  costs 
were  lower  than  those  on  the  other  roads— apparently  because 


crcd  and  remedied  before  they  reached  a  serious  stage.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  policy  that  will  permit  a  piece  of  equipment,  known 
to  be  in  defective  condition,  to  run  until  it  actually  fails,  possibly 
causing  a  tie-up  on  the  road,  and  costing  many  times  what  it 
would  to  have  maintained  it  in  good  condition. 


A  LETTER,  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  government 
**■  safety  appliance  inspectors,  was  published  in  our  issue  of 
February  7,  1913,  page  237.  in  which  the  following  statement 


"Recently  the  equipment  in  the  yards  of  a  western  railway  was  inspected 
by  a  government  safety  appliance  inspector.  The  inspection  occupied  one 
hour  and  was  finished  at  9  a.  m.  After  it  was  completed  the  inspector 
was  asked  if  he  intended  to  inspect  the  equipment  in  the  yards  of  another 
railway  located  in  the  same  town,  and  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 
the  |  :n.U  in  which  the  InsptLtlOil  had  just  been  made.  He  replied  that  the 
inspection  of  one  yard  considered  a  day's  work  in  government  service, 
and  that  no  inspector  went  over  more  than  one  yard  in  one  day.  he  would, 
therefore,  save  the  other  yard  for  another  day's  work." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent  on  a  western  road 
with  the  understanding  that  his  name  should  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  it.  The  letter  was  used  as  copy  for  the  printer 
and  has  since  been  lost,  or  destroyed,  together  with  other  copy, 
ivhich  it  is  our  practice  to  hold  for  only  a  week  or  two  after 
[he  date  of  publication.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
lias  a>ked  us  to  furnish  it  with  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  or  of  the  inspector  referred  to.  This  we  arc  unable  to 
do.  We.  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  complying  with  the 
following  request  of  the  commission :  "The  commission  feels, 
however,  that  you  should  cither  furnish  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  article  or  that  of  the  inspector,  or  else  publish  in  the 
Railway  Agt  Gascite  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
commission  called  attention  to  this  article  and  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  writer  that  the  party  in  question  refused  to  make 
his  name  known  •  r  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  inspector  in- 
volved, thus  affording  the  commission  no  opportunity  whatever 
ol  proving  or  disproving  the  charges  made  by  him.  such  state- 
ment to  be  Riven  the  same  publicity  as  was  the  article  which  has 
resulted  in  this  correspondence." 


ILLINOIS  is  one  of  the  states  which  still  have  no  anti-p 
*  law.  An  anti-pass  bill  is  now  pendiner  in  the  state  legislature 
Doubtlcs*  the  railways  of  Illinois  should  have  combined  to  stop 
the  giving  of  state  passes  before  this.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  they  have  not  done  10.  One  is  that  so  long  as  the  giving 
is  not  illegal  there  will  always  be  a  few  railway  men  who  will 
be  disposed  to  continue  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  have  some 
tendency  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  railway  regulation.  Tlu- 
sccond  reason  is  that  as  long  as  the  issuance  of  passes  is  legal 
niiiny  legislators  and  other  public  officials  will  insist  on  having 
them  and  will  resort  to  all  sorts  of  blackmailing  devices  to  get 
them.    In  many  cases  they  nbiain  them  not  only  for  their 
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own  -.isc.  hut  thai  of  others  The  story  is  told  of  a  certain 
representative  of  the  people  of  Illinois  who  a  short  time  ago 
Rave  a  card  party  at  which  the  pri/es  were  passes  over  different 
railways.  The  issuance  of  passes  costs  the  railways  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Of  much  more  importance  is  its  demoralizing 
influence  on  public  affairs.  There  is  an  impression  that  railway 
officers  are  opposed  to  anti-pass  legislation.  This  as  to  most 
railway  officers  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  giving  of  passes  is 
far  less  frequently  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railways  at 
improper  influence  than  a  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of 
those  who  receive  them  at  blackmail.  However,  regardless  of 
who  wants  to  give  passes  or  who  wants  to  get  them,  their 
issuance  for  any  purpose  or  to  any  class  not  specified  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  ought  to  he  prohibited  by  statute  in 
every  state.  In  fact,  probably  the  exceptions  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  itself  are  too  broad  and  numerous.  This  cor- 
rupting and  debasing  influence  ought  speedily  to  be  forever 
removed  from  our  commerce  and  politics. 

SOME  extremely  insignificant  cases  are  submitted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  yet  it  is  its  duty 
to  treat  such  cases  as  though  they  were  of  real  significance, 
to  carefully  weigh  the  evidence  and  to  have  the  decisions  printed 
and  distributed  broadcast.  On  another  page  is  abstracted  a 
decision  dismissing  a  complaint  in  which  the  complainant  sued 
for  a  refund  of  certain  drayage  charges  amounting  to  $2.50. 
No  precedent  was  involved  which  would  have  a  bearing  on 
future  outlays  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
complaint  would  be  palpable  to  any  school  hoy.  The  commis- 
sion is  now  performing  an  invaluable  service  to  the  country  by 
handing  down  decisions  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  im- 
portant cases.  It  is  compelled  to  work  at  high  pressure,  and 
any  time  spent  on  cases  such  as  the  one  above  mentioned  rep- 
resents a  total  loss.  The  commission's  time  is  valuable  and 
should  be  jealously  guarded.  The  common  courts,  through  long 
experience,  have  found  it  necessary  to  protect  themselves  against 
absurd  suits  by  charging  the  loser  with  costs,  but  where  a 
complainant  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
tains its  own  counsel  at  an  annual  salary,  the  cost  of  a  suit  is 
practically  nil.  so  there  is  nothing  to  deter  him  from  filing  a 
complaint,  however  unreasonable.  The  commission  is  essen- 
tially a  free  court  but  it  should  be  protected  from  abuse.  The 
plan  for  deputy  interstate  commerce  commissioners,  outlined 
in  the  Kailtuoy  Ate  Gaselte  of  April  25.  page  951,  would  shield 
the  commission  from  all  save  the  weightiest  cases,  but  does  not 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  obviously  unreasonable  complaints. 
Hitherto  the  number  of  such  cases  before  the  commission  has 
not  been  large,  but  it  is  likely  to  grow,  and  the  sooner  this 
growth  is  checked,  the  better.  Though  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  make  losers  of  bona  fide  cases  pay  the  cost,  there  should 
be  some  provision  for  summarily  dismissing  unworthy  com- 
plaints without  printed  reports,  for  printed  reports  in  cases  of 
this  nature  seem  to  dignify  them  beyond  their  just  desert.  It 
might  also  be  found  advisable  to  impose  fines  upon  such  com- 
plainants, leaving  it  to  the  commission  to  decide  which  cases 
should  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

TP  HE  state's  attorney  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  secured  the 
*  indictment  of  President  Charles  S.  Mellen  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  St  Hartford  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
in  connection  with  the  derailment  which  occurred  at  Wcstport 
un  that  road,  last  October,  announces  that  the  trial  will  be  be- 
gun May  27,  and  that  "it  will  be  finished  in  less  than  three 
weeks  "  Such  a  trial  would  be  an  outrage.  The  indictment  it- 
self is  an  outrage ;  but  mere  indictments  are  reported  so  fre- 
quently that  the  spectacle  of  innocent  persons  stigmatized  by 
true  bills*'  has  become  too  common  to  attract  much  notice 
An  indictment  is  an  easy  moans  by  which  a  prosecuting  officer. 


when  worried,  excited  or  actuated  by  political  motives,  can  appease 
public  sentiment  until  the  public — and  he,  himself— can  cool  down. 
No  sane  magistrate  or  attorney  expects  to  promote  justice  by 
prosecuting  a  railway  president  for  manslaughter  when  an  en- 
gineman makes  a  mistake.  The  "friends  of  the  people"  who 
arc  simultaneously  investigating,  prosecuting  and  persecuting  Mr. 
Mellen  could  be  granted  all  their  contentions  in  this  case — that 
the  officers  of  the  road  ought  to  have  provided  different  cross- 
overs, or  fireproof  cars,  or  should  have  had  a  better  qualified 
engineman,  etc.— and  still  they  would  have  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  manslaughter  charge.  The  connection  between  the  ac- 
cident and  the  causes  alleged  is  so  slight  and  ill-defined  that  no 
case  could  be  made  which  would  convince  a  reasonable  jury; 
for  reasonable  criminal  convictions  are  based  on  direct  and 
proximate,  and  not  on  utterly  indirect  and  remote  causes-  More- 
over, criminal  trials  of  this  sort  which  have  produced  any  good 
result  are  so  hard  to  find  that  their  value,  even  in  the  abstract, 
is  very  doubtful,  if  not  entirely  lacking.  Even  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  prison  sentence  would 
be  a  just  punishment  far  the  railway  president  who  does  not  fol- 
low the  acts  of  his  vice-president,  general  manager,  general 
superintendent,  division  superintendent,  trainmaster  or  road- 
master  and  inspector,  in  sufficient  detail  to  know  when  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  choosing  or  training  a  locomotive  runner,  or  in 
laying  tracks,  or  in  issuing  speed  regulations,  there  would  still 
be  two  important  questions  to  answer:  (1)  whether  courts  ever 
impose  punishments  on  a  basis  like  this  in  other  affairs,  and 
(2)  whether  any  useful  remedial  results  have  ever  been  secured 
by  criminal  prosecutions  for  railway  disasters  due  to  high  speed. 
With  no  exceptions  of  importance,  the  answers  to  both  would 
have  to  be  in  the  negative.  A  president  is.  indeed,  responsible 
for  the  general  policy  of  his  company,  but  no  evidence  at  all 
has  been  produced  to  substantiate  the  loose  claims  that  the 
Westport  wreck  was  due  to  any  fault  of  general  policy— unless 
it  be  the  opinion  of  Inspector  Belnap  relative  to  short  cross- 
overs, full  stops  and  automatic  train  stops,  which  is  without 
backing  from  any  real  engineering  authority.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Mellen  must  be  tried  in  Connecticut  for  causing  a  collision, 
just  because  the  accident  happened  at  a  time  when  he  was  being 
blamed  for  problematical  freight-rate  sins  in  Rhode  Island ;  and 
that  is  not  in  the  interest  of  good  government.  What  would 
be  the  verdict  of  the  ordinary"  jury  if  an  engineman,  a 
member  of  a  labor  union,  were  tried  for  manslaughter  in  a 
case  like  this,  even  though  the  accident  were  directly  due  to  fail- 
ure on  his  part  to  obey  the  rules  or  orders  of  his  superiors? 
Judging  from  the  past,  the  sympathies  of  the  jurymen  would 
set  him  free.  The  present  prosecution  is  too  plainly  actuated 
by  politics,  or  vindictiveness,  or  both. 


SOME  DISPUTED  POINTS  IN  RAILWAY  VALUATION. 
1.— Right  of  Way. 

THE  valuation  of  railway  properties  as  a  basis  for  rate  regu- 
lation and  taxation  has  come  into  great  prominence  within 
late  years.  The  agitation  of  the  matter  has  culminated  in  the 
recent  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  providing  for  a  valu- 
ation of  the  railways  of  the  entire  country.  This  action  has 
made  the  subject  one  of  great  importance.  Railway  officers 
arc  confident  that  the  valuation,  if  fairly  made,  will  prove  a 
means  of  convincing  the  public  that  the  railways  as  a  whole  are 
not.  as  so  often  charged,  over-capitalized.  At  the  same  time 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  and 
thoroughly  done  along  lines  which  will  be  sustained  in  the 
courts. 

In  the  field  of  the  public  utilities,  enough  valuations  have 
been  made  to  enable  many  of  the  underlying  principles  to  be 
established,  cither  by  general  agreement  or  by  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Because  of  the  much  more  limited  number  of  rail- 
way valuations  th.it  have  been  made  there  is  a  much  wider 
divergence  of  opinion  among  both  railway  men  and  regulating 
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authorities  regarding  many  of  the  important  principles  and 
methods. 

Six  states,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Washington, 
South  Dakota  and  New  Jersey,  have  completed  valuations  of 
the  railways  within  their  borders  since  1900.  while  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  arc  at  present  making  them.  Massachusetts  has 
also  made  a  valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  while  Washington  has  made  a  separate 
valuation  of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  System.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  valuations  in  Minnesota,  Washington,  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  has  been  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  New 
Haven  valuation  in  Massachusetts  was  made  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  capitalization  of  that  road.  In  Wiscon- 
sin the  valuation  has  been  used  for  both  taxation  and  rate 
regulation.  In  some  few  cases  the  railways  themselves,  in  con- 
nection with  rate  cases,  have  made  valuations  in  a  thorough 
manner,  while  in  others  they  have  made  what  have  been  little 
more  than  inventories  of  their  physical  properties. 

The  degree  to  which  the  purposes  of  the  valuations  have  in- 
fluenced the  methods  adopted  is  more  or  less  problematical, 
but  the  fact  is  that  wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
bases  on  which  valuations  should  be  made.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  differences  of  opinion  relates  to  the  way  that 
right  of  way  should  be  appraised.  Two  prominent  conditions 
have  to  be  considered,  the  appreciation  of  railway  property  in 
with  other  land,  especially  at  terminals,  and  the  greater 
incurred  by  railways  than  other  purchasers  in  securing 
land.  The  railways  have  acquired  land  by  gift,  by  purchase  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  by  condemnation.  Some  economists  and 
regulating  authorities  take  the  position  that  the  appraisal  of 
land  should  be  based  on  its  original  cost  to  the  railway.  The 
question  of  what  weight  should  be  given  in  a  valuation  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  a  railway's  land  was  raised  by  the  Bur- 
lington in  the  Western  rate  advance  case.  Commissioner  Lane, 
in  the  commission's  opinion  in  that  case,  did  not  directly  say 
that  the  full  increase  in  value  of  the  land  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  did  strongly  intimate  that  it  ought  not  to  be.  In 
the  valuation  in  Minnesota  the  state  commission  prepared  two 
land  appraisals,  one  showing  what  it  would  cost  the  railways 
to  acquire  property  for  railway  purposes  at  the  time  of  valu- 
ation, and  the  other  what  it  would  now  cost  to  acquire  it  for 
other  than  railway  purposes,  the  former  being  practically 
$32,000,000,  or  1.77  times  greater  than  the  second.  The  commis- 
sion favored  the  latter,  or  present  value  of  the  land  for  general 
commercial  purposes.  In  New  Jersey  the  valuation  was  made 
under  an  old  taxation  statute  which  stipulated  that  the  value 
of  the  land  be  considered  without  any  reference  to  its  use,  any 
additional  value  arising  out  of  its  use  for  railway  purposes 
being  included  with  intangible  values.  In  Michigan,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  comparisons  of  large  numbers 
of  purchases  by  railways  and  by  private  parties  alongside  rail- 
ways were  made  and  the  ratios  of  these  purchase  prices  were 
applied  to  the  railway  right  of  way,  these  ratios  varying  from 
15  per  cent,  in  cities  in  some  instances  to  as  high  as  1.000  per 
cent,  in  rural  districts  where  the  value  of  the  land  for  farming 
purposes  was  low.  In  the  Minnesota  rate  case  Judge  Sanborn, 
of  the  United  Slates  Circuit  Court,  overruled  the  Minnesota 
commission,  and  held  that  the  valuation  should  have  been  biscd 
on  what  it  would  now  cost  the  railways  to  acquire  the  land 
for  railway  purposes. 

The  extent  to  which  property  held  for  future  use  should  be 
included  in  an  appraisal  is  undetermined  Nearly  sill  roads  have 
acquired  property  for  future  development  which  is  at  present 
not  essential  for  the  operation  oi  the  road,  but  which  imy  lie 
in  future.  In  Washington  all  land  not  likely  to  be  used  (or 
railway  purposes  in  the  near  future  was  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration, and  in  this  way  property  belonging  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  valued  at  over  $15,000,000  was  excluded  Simihrly, 
in  Nebraska  where  the  I'tiion  Pacific  owns  a  right  of  way  -iO0 
ft.  in  width  nearly  across  the  state,  the  commission  has  inctud.d 
only  a  width  of  200  ft.  in  its 


How  important  is  this  question  of  the  proper  way  to  appraise 
land  values  is  indicated  by  a  statement  regarding  a  single  road, 
the  Burlington,  which  was  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  Western  rate  advance  case.  "Out  of  the 
difference  between  the  original  investment  of  $258,000,000  and 
the  estimated  present  value  of  $530,OOOjOOO  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  land  values  amounts  to  approximately 
$150,000,000."  The  estimated  increase  in  land  value  was  over 
$15,000  a  mile  for  the  entire  property. 


THE  CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
WEST. 

""THERE  appears  to  be  a  slow  but  quite  real  change  for  the 
1  better  in  the  public  relations  of  the  railroads  in  the  south- 
western states.  The  most  marked  change  is  in  Texas.  Not 
only  was  there  no  anti-railroad  legislation  enacted  in  that  state 
last  year,  but  one  bill  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  some 
of  the  roads  in  that  state — the  bill  permitting  the  merger  of  cer- 
tain roads — was  passed  by  the  legislature  over  the  veto  of  the 
governor.  In  Oklahoma  a  full  crew  bill  was  defeated,  and  in 
Missouri  the  prospects  are  good  for  obtaining  a  referendum 
vote  on  the  full  crew  bill  that  was  enacted  by  the  Missouri 
legislature.  This  attitude  towards  full  crew  bills  in  the  south- 
western states  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  actions  of  the  poli- 
ticians in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Credit  for  this  more  far  seeing  policy  towards  railroads  in  the 
southwest  is  due  first  of  all  to  the  Commercial  Secretaries'  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas.  This  body,  with  the  best  interests  of  their 
state  clearly  before  them,  and  firm  in  their  conviction,  have 
fought  popular  prejudice  and  narrow  self-interest,  and  have 
today  achieved  results  that  are  in  a  considerable  measure 
contributory  towards  the  remarkable  present  prosperity  of 
Texas. 

The  daily  newspapers  have  also  helped  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  of  importance,  because  the  newspapers  both  lead 
public  thought  and  are  a  reflection  of  it. 

There  is  also  a  certain  clement  the  orders  of  railroad 

employees  who  arc  frankly  recognizing  how  closely  identified 
their  own  interests  are  with  the  success  of  their  employers. 
This  is  possibly  more  noticeable  in  Kansas  than  in  Texas,  but 
is  a  distinctly  hopeful  sign.  The  situation  in  regard  to  personal 
injury  claims  in  the  southwest  is  still  unqualifiedly  bad.  Public 
sentiment  towards  claims  brought  by  employees  against  railroad 
companies  for  alleged  injuries  is  as  lawless  as  that  of  the  aver- 
age traveler  towards  United  States  custom  house  declarations. 
About  the  only  thing  that  the  railroads  can  do  is  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  making  their  equipment  technically,  as  well  as 
practically,  safe  and  to  keep  watch  on  chronic  injury-suffering 
employees  and  weed  them  out  of  the  service. 

The  citizens  of  the  southwest  are  free  spenders,  they  know 
good  service  and  arc  generally  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  their  homes 
arc  well  built,  their  hotels  far  above  the  average,  and  when  they 
go  to  ChicnRO  or  New  York  they  demand  and  arc  not  afraid 
to  pay  for  the  best.  The  attitude  of  Texans  towards  their  mil- 
roads  was  not  so  much  a  contradiction  of  this  appreciation  of 
good  service,  as  an  anarchistic  disregard  for  vested  interest. 
As  they  themselves,  however,  acquire  wealth  their  respect  for 
property  rifihts  is  increasing.  There  is  also  a  growing  under- 
standing of  the  vital  connection  between  all  other  property 
values  and  railroad  property  values. 

Texas  is  prosperous  to  an  extent  never  before  equalled  Crop 
prospects  are  good,  building  in  the  cities  is  active  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  and  all  classes  of  people  are  sharing  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  fruits  of  the  development  of  the  country. 
If.  therefore,  the  change  in  the  attitude  towards  railroad  im- 
provement and  possible  future  profitable  operation  is  a  lasting 
change  it  may  well  be  that  business  men  as  well  as  railroad  men 
of  the  southwest  have  this  further  important  basis  for  prosperity 
over  and  a1>..\e  good  crops  and  high  prices. 

by  Google 
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SLOVENLY  WHI8TLING. 

Oaklaxd,  Cal..  May  10,  1911. 

To  the  E»no»  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  "Slovenly  Whist- 
ling" in  your  issue  of  March  28.  But  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  the  public  is  not  the  only  issue.  The  proper  use  of  the 
whistle  signals  as  prescribed  by  the  book  of  rules  is  also  im- 
portant. Their  strict  observance  is  a  matter  of  safety,  and  yet 
less  attention  is  paid  to  their  frequent  misuse  than  to  any 
other  infractions  of  the  rules.  The  cngineman  should  use 
judgment  in  sounding  the  whistle,  taking  into  consideration  the 
distance  the  sound  is  to  be  carried.  Each  blast  should  be  as 
plain  as  print,  with  proper  spaces  between  blasts;  the  longer 
the  distance  to  be  carried,  the  longer  should  be  the  space.  The 
flagman  whotti  he  is  calling  in  may  be  out  around  a  curve 
behind  a  hill,  and  if  the  blasts  are  not  properly  spaced,  the 
echo  of  one  runs  into  the  other,  and  what  the  flagman  hears 
is  one  long  btast  of  the  whistle.  If  a  flag  is  ordered  out 
before  the  train  comes  to  a  stop,  as  frequently  happens,  if  an 
unexpected  stop  is  made,  especially  if  on  short  time  ahead  of 
a  superior  train,  the  whistle  signal  for  sending  out  a  flag  should 
again  be  clearly  and  distinctly  sounded  after  the  train  stops. 
If  it  be  a  long  train,  or  even  one  of  moderate  length,  the  grind- 
ing of  the  brakes,  when  applied,  may  prevent  the  flagman  at  the 
rear  from  hearing  the  first  signal,  If  the  signal  is  sounded 
before  the  train  comes  to  a  stop,  it  should  always  be  sounded 
the  second  time.  How  frequently  on  a  passenger  train  when 
the  air-whistle  signal  has  been  sounded  for  the  engineman  to 
stop  ai  the  next  station,  the  conductor  hears  one  long  blast, 
the  result  of  improper  spacing  A  passenger  train  crew  run- 
ninR  with  an  engineman  who  habitually  misuses  whistle  signals, 
might  misunderstand  or  fail  to  heed  a  call  for  brakes,  should 
such  a  contingency  arise.  There  should  be  a  vigorous  campaign 
on  the  proper  use  of  whistle  signals  on  every  railroad  in  the 
country  Use  the  whistle  as  sparingly  as  is  consistent  with 
safety ,  luu  use  it  correctly.  DEMwiciiKk. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT. 

- 

\»w  \o»k,  April  JO,  1913. 
TO  THE  l£l>170K  OK  THE  RAILWAY  ACB  GAZETTE : 

In  your  issue  of  April  25  the  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Milncr  on  the  " fundamentals  of  Wage  Payment"'  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  an  exceedingly  able  manner  but  omits  some  of  the  im- 
portant fundamentals  and  makes  •  >no  error  of  considerable  weight. 

.Mr,  Milner  treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  mathe- 
matics and  pure  logic,  while  other  items  must  be  considered. 
One  very  important  one  is  the  nature  ot  the  business.  A  method 
of  wage  payment  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  on  work 
performed  exclusively  by  hand  would  be  entirely  unsatisfactory 
when  applied  to  machine  operations.  The  equipment  necessary 
for  carrying  on  an  industry  and  the  resulting  burden  charge  is 
of  vital  importance  and  must  be  considered  when  determining 
methods  of  wage  payment 

The  human  element  and  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  must 
also  be  considered,  and  the  method  i.f  payment  must  appeal  to 
the  workman  so  that  he  is  stimulated  to  steadily  increase  his 
output  up  to  llie  maximum  attainable.  This  element  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  bonus  methods  of  payment  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible i  ir  their  slices*.  For  some  strange  reason  the  human 
being  is  so  constituted  that  he  will  go  after  a  time  record  where 
lir  will  take  litile  intereM  in  a  mere  money  record.  A  workman 
will  brag  all  over  a  shop  that  be  "beat  a  schedule."  whereas  one 
.selde.ni  mentions  making  a  large  day's  pay. 

The  neglect  •  the  above  considerations  and  the  hick  of  knowl- 
ck'e  <•(  "al  methods  of  wage  payments"  lerl  Mr.  Mi  bur  into  the 
error  of  sUttDK  :  "Under  no  system  of  labor  payment  does  cost 
per  unit  of  output  regularly  increase  with  increases  in  output  or 
dn-n:ise  with  decreases  in  output." 


One  very  large  plant  in  this  country  whose  burden  charge  far 
overbalances  the  labor  cost  uses  a  piece-work  method  wherein 
the  price  per  piece  increases  with  the  output.  The  rate  per  piece 
increases  within  regularly  defined  limits  as  follows:  10,  10.5, 
11.0,  11.5,  12.0  cents  per  piece  and  upwards.  This  method  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  com- 
pany and  the  workmen. 

A  number  of  concerns,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  use  a 
method  of  bonus  payment  which  increases  the  cost  per  piece  with 
increased  output.  The  method  used  runs  about  as  follows 
(using  Mr  Milncr"s  10-hour  and  30-ccnt  rate): 


Time. 
10  horn* 
8  hours 
6  hours 


3_>1) 
3.50 


Rate. 
10.30 

.40 
.60 


Here  again  the  results  obtained  are  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view.  However,  such  methods  would  not  prove  at  all 
satisfactory  under  different  conditions  and,  as  stated  before,  in 
determining  methods  of  wage  payment  all  the  elements  must  be 

C.  J.  Mowuson, 

Chief  Enifiticer.  FrOKnatt.  Morrison  ft  C". 

DE8I6N  OF  UNDERFRAME  FOR  CARS. 


Savankah.  Ga„  April  26.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  ok  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  one  attempts  to  show  how  to 
design  a  steel  underframc  for  cars  from  a  strictly  theoretical 
standpoint,  and  to  show  that  existing  designs  are  too  heavy  and 
that  better  results  with  less  weight  can  be  obtained  by  a  better, 
or  more  scientific  distribution  of  metal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  designs  of  steel  undernames  have 
been  deduced  by  a  process  of  elimination  and  substitution  based 
upon  the  repair  track  records.  The  earlier  designs,  produced 
from  a  strictly  engineering  standpoint,  soon  developed  unexpected 
weaknesses,  and  showed  a  decided  lack  of  a  sufficient  "factor  of 
ignorance."  The  stresses  which  car  underframes  are  subjected 
to  under  a  severe  impact  do  not  readily  yield  to  mathematical 
analysis,  and  it  is  the  unfair  usage  of  this  nature  that  we  must 
provide  for  in  our  design,  and  not  the  normal,  measurable 
stresses. 

The  communication  on  page  786.  of  your  issue  of  April  4,  is  in- 
teresting from  a  strictly  engineering  standpoint,  but  the  design 
is  not  desirable  from  past  experience.  The  metal  in  the  center 
sills  required  for  load  and  buckling  in  a  vertical  plane  will  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  buckling  stresses  in  a  horizontal  plane 
if  the  center  sills,  which  are  generally  composed  of  two  parallel 
members,  have  a  riveted  cover  plate  This  will  not  require  any 
more  material,  if  as  much,  as  the  diagonal  bracing  suggested,  and 
involves  much  less  labor  in  ihc  assembling  of  the  underframc. 
It  is  also  much  cheaper  to  repair  in  case  of  partial  destruction 
in  wrecks. 

Referring  to  Fig.  5.  the  two  diagonal  compression  members 
shown  at  the  ends  are  of  little  or  no  use,  other  than  bracing  the 
car  against  a  cornering  blow.  The  buckling  stresses  from  com- 
pression are  distributed  by  the  coupler  to  the  draft  sills,  well 
Lack  of  the  end  sills  in  all  tvpes  of  well  designed  friction  gear, 
unless  in  a  collision,  when  the  horn  of  the  coupler  may  come  solid 
on  the  end  sill.  Even  under  this  condition,  with  the  tying  at  the 
body  bolster  the  center  sills  should  be  stiff  enough  to  take  a  blow 
between  end  sill  aivl  body  bolster  that  will  shear  the  rivets  in  the 
draft  sitl  splice,  without  buckling.  A  blow  sufficient  to  shear 
the  rivets  at  the  splice  is  a  desiuictive  blow,  and  its  effects  should 
he  dissipated  before  reaching  the  body  holster,  the  damage  being 
confined  to  as  small  an  area  as  possible  to  facilitate  repairs, 
The  diagram,  to  be  consistent,  and  to  provide  for  these  condi- 
tions, sli,  :1;d  show  compression  struts  in  the  panels  immediately 
behind  the  body  bolsters. 

The  best  design  of  ■.mdcrtnune  is  :<  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
all  niecnanical  officers  of  railroads,  as  well  as  to  car  builders,  and 
it  would  be  oi  interest  to  have  tiie  opinion  of  others  on  this 
r:  otter.  F.  F.  GslNKS. 

Siif-'intendrnt  Mr.tivr  r»wtr.  Ontrat  of  Gin:»ia 
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MILEAGE   OF   RAILROAD    BLOCK  SIGNALED. 


Government 
in 


Showing  Not  Only  a 
Extensive  Impr 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  regular 
annual  bulletin  of  block  signal  statistics  showing  the  mileage 
of  railroads  thus  operated  on  January  1,  1913.  The  length  of 
road  operated  under  the  automatic  block  system  was  22,218.8 
miles,  and  under  the  manual  system.  61,731  miles;  total,  both 
kinds.  83,949.8  miles.  The  details  which  make  up  these  totals 
appear  in  Table  No.  1,  reproduced  herewith. 

In  five  cases  considerable  lengths  of  road  are  operated  jointly 


liy  two  companies,  each  company  owning  one  of  the  two  main 
tracks.  This  makes  a  small  fictitious  increase  in  the  aggregate 
mileage  of  the  country. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  operates  its  manual  block  system  by 
telephones,  not  by  telegraph,  as  was  erroneously  reported  a 
year  ago. 

A  comparison  between  the  figures  now  published  by  the  com- 
mission and  those  for  the  same  date  given  in  our  own  table, 


TABLE  I-  RAILWAYS  WORKED  DY  THE  BLOCK  SYSTEM,  JANUARY  1,  19X3. 


Automate:  block  signals. 
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74A  6 
430  4 
3,010  9 
27.  S 
8,702  7 
37!  7 
624.9 
I.S 
.1  r«j>  ii 
I  tsci  1 
1^.» 
248.6 
1,934.1 
32.6 
113  6 
oorj  2 
I.  A 
41.16 
20.fl 
20 
119 
22  0 
7.3 
1446 
444  » 
7JA8 
7.7 
IA7 
560 
IA0 
1.300.1 
148.8 
22.4 
42  3 
32.6 
30.0 

4S.7 
1,130  4 
4*0  I 
139.4 
10.9 
414.2 

14  5 
,1  K 

4.1 
11 .2 
3.3 
3  4 

4 

130  0 
310  7 
199.4 

1A.6 
11.3 
1,4144 


59  8 

L0 
1.0 

1.738.7 
OtlS.  4 

11 

640  7 
AS 
4,3*7  3 
29.2 
1.024.  1 

334  4 

I.OvS.  2 
27.0 
57A  7 
7.9 
AI 
10.6 
M.J 
477.2 
40A7 
2.0W.9 

I  !W  1 

57.  8 
y  I'ji  ' 

447.9 
424  9 
1.1 
4,101.7 
1  2 
172  8 
24A  3 
.217.2 
32  0 
112  6 
WJ.9 

464? 
251.9 
10 
17.8 
347 
13.3 
192  9 
7S68 
.350.6 
7.7 
17.1 
5eV  0 
1*0 
2, 123  .1 
200  2 
32.2 
84.6 
32.6 
47  I 

50.  4 
1,432.1 
642.1 
138.4 

18.8 
816.4 

4.1 
10.4 
3.3 
4.9 

.7 

1.873.1 
274.9 
394.2 
.V.l  .1 

37.0 

M 


43.6 
109. 0 

2.4*1.3 

2.9.WII 

3,832.8 
AS 
3, 102  6 
43.0 
962 il 
•4.7 
191  0 
3,219.8 
138 
4443 
j  - 

133.4 
27A9 
1,767.3 
464.1 
402.5 

5 

1,023.2 
972  " 

7,  !.U  1 
37.3 

S.37H.O 

1,4711.  7 
578.  n 
11.8 

0.5*9.4 

1.941.1 
172  8 
24A3 

6,074.  I 
460.0 
117.7 

1,571.8 
341.0 
527.9 
3>9.9 
361.  t 
.50.8 
:l  i 
31.3 
162. 1 
743.9 
96.V0 

2. 247  3 
200  0 
46  0 
211.2 

1,704.4 
241  « 

33. 4 


32. 
61.9 

194.4 
1.130  4 
7.  4.32  I 

338.0 
li  i  Ii 
4.432.1 

i,  mi.ii 

443. 1 
163.9 
11.1 
30.0 
32.6 
67.2 
1.216.3 
W>  .3 
4.  11,7  s 
1,115  5 
18  1 
1.537  4 
3,497.3 


292.0 
109.0 

3,119.3 
2, 98.3  3 

'Si 

3,960  4 
A5 

4.347  3 
723 

1.024.  1 
7.7 

310  9 
2,773  4 

27.6 
37A7 

26  3 
133  4 

311  I 
1,774.7 

742  9 
431  7 

»■£» 

1. 20*  S 

1,170  3 
j, '.in  ,1 

67.  f 
9.170  0 
1,668.7 
678. 0 
ISA  7 
7,1748 
1.9.33.1 
173.  S 
241 .3 

6.  W  3 
400.0 
117.7 

1,724  f, 
307.6 
579  5 
300  9 
201  I 
01.2 
347 
37  3 
2I«  6 
1,042  4 
l..>4  4 
2,406.7 
271  3 
60  0 
170.1 
2,629  I 
369.1 
33-1 
t  Line. 
33.6 
62.4 

7,  tai  .0 
338.0 

18.  S 
,3  211  3 
1  JSI  7 

443  6 
163.9 
19.4 
30  0 
43  J 
S7.3 

l.y.-j  o 

■dl  9 
4.M9  4 
1,173  9 

28.7 
1.547  3 
3,601.0 
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_  i  Loufeiaim  A  Tfiu 
TriwA  Saw  Orkuim 
f^iuthrm  I'ltrilLc,  l"*cifir  jyiiem 
.•- jK**.*nr  A  InUnO  Fmjnn» 

Spotaa*,  Portland  A  Entile  

£un»n  LiJaod  Kuphj  Tiarmt  . 

St  aim  Utanif   . 

Hfractw.  I-akn  fihor*  &  Kurthrrn 
Terminal  K.  It.  Abo.  of  Si.  Loud 

Texas  A  Pari  Ac  

Twlrwatrr  I' 

ToanJo,  l'»-or1*  At  WmIpto.  . 
Toawlo,  Ht.  Louts  4  Wfslrrn 
I 'later  A  lh*l»i 

UflMl*  •  

I  nloD  I'm- 1 1V*     

Ortfon-Wft.MiincSoii  It  R.  A  Navio 
Ikin  Co  

Orrfon  short  Lin* 
Vlnrmis  A  Kentucky 
Virginian 


Wortiinctoti 
Washington,  MaJtimorr  A 
WifthiriRtoiti  Trrminai . . . 
H'aahingUin  W  Hit  I'owci 
Wenlrni  I'LCJftc 
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TABLE  t — KINDS  OF  AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS  IN  USE. 


S  una  ai 


Expoanl  disk. 


at 
road. 


Miles 

oi 
track. 


Inclosed  disk. 


Miles 
ot 

rrxid. 


Miles 

Of 
truck. 


at 
road. 


MJIes 

of 

track. 


of 
rand. 


Of 
track. 


«< 

road. 


Normal 
cleu: 


Narmal 
dantrer 


Mile.  Man- 
et of 
track-  track. 


M3e» 

«( 


Milee. 
of 

ruad. 


MOM 

or 

trek. 


Cairt  llnea  .... 
Oulf,  Colorado  A 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.. 
Auburn  A  Northern. 
BaJlinrire  4  Ohio. .  . 

HaJUmnrti  A  Ohio  Chlcuco  Tcr: 
Baltimore  4  Ohio  South.estora 

Boston  4  Maun  

Itiwton,  Kevnre  Reach  SiLytm  

Huflilc.  Rochester  A  Pittsburirh... 

Butte  Anaeonda  A  Padtle  

<'»ntral  Saw  Kjwiand......  

Central  at  New  Jersey.. ....... .... 

<Tieaarw»ke  A  Ohio.  

< "hlrn£»-;  £  Alton   

Chlcnro  A  Eastern  Illinois   

Ch-lcaro  4  North  Western   

<:hliago  A  Western  Indiana  

Chleafro.  BurllnjtuoA  Qulnrjf  


3.6 


1.0 


7.» 


l« 


2.0 


«.« 


LO 


7.9 


0.6 
10 

138.9 
I* 
127.6 

'"mi 

X8 
194,2 
14.8 
St  9 
1,017.  T 
1X8 
IS.  1 


CS 

1.9 

m*.  e 

9.0 
190.1 

"ioi'i'f 

9.8  I 
(01.1  , 
97.3 
•9.7 
1,«2»,3 
97.8 
70.3 


187.3 


24.7  1  116.0 


ChiM»,L 

Chjpijro.  Milw»ukw  4  1. 
Chlcsim,  IWe  *  Hi.  Lout,  Rt.  c*  Illinois 

Chlnaro,  Hock  Island  4  I'acille  

Chi«|to,  Rock  Island  4  Otilf. 


Chicago,  St.Pauh  MtiuwBjxilj  A  Dnuhi  . 
Chimp),  Terra  Haute  A  Southeastern.  . . 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A  J>»vt<iB  

OJumhla  A  Punt  Sound  

Cumberland  ValVey. . 
Deliwar*  4  Hndson. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  A 

Puluth  A  Iron  Range  

,  Joliet  A  Eastern.. . 


................... 


IT: 


E  rie  A  Jersey  

New  Jersey  A  K<rw  York. 


Crnnd  Trunk. 

flro-it  Northern.  

Illinois  Ontral  

Ytisoo  A  Mississippi  Valley. 

Tlllnot.  TrartlnnTTZ  

Kanawha  A  Michigan  

J-ohlith  A  Now  Rut  Land  

Lehigh  Valley.......   


Long  Island . 
I,ouirrQ 


vfllo  A  Nashville  

Maine  Central  

Portland  Tarmlsul  

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas  

Mteoox:  Pactfle  

Ht.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  A 
Mobile  A  Ohio...  


Motnonff 

New  York  teM  Lbmk 


meat, 
New  York  A 


l  A  Albany. 
<  hteuo,  Indiana  4  Bout  hern 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  *  Hi.  Louis . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western  

!-akn  Shore  A  Miehipin  Southern. . . 

Mfchiran  Central  

New  York  Ontral  A  Hudsou  Klver 

Pittsborrh  A  Lake  Ene  

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  

Sew  York,  New  Hs  Ten  A  Hartlord. . 
New  York.  Ontario  A  West 
New  York.  PhUadelphla  4 

Norfolk  A  Western  

Northern  Pacific. . .  

Northwestern  Pacing....  ,  ,  

Fenn*ylysnlx  

Northern  Central  

PemuylvaiiaCo  

PhtladVrjvhin,  Haltlmore  A  Waihintton.. 
Pitlaburrh, Cincinnati.  Chieaco  A  el.  Louis 

We*t  Jrrwy  A  Sea  Hhor*    

reoria  A  Pe  kin  Dnioo   


154,7 


Atlanta 

Northeast  FennsT«Tnnl»  

Philadelphia,  Newton  A  Ne«  Yuri  ... . 
Queen  A  Crescent  Route: 

Alabama  A  Vlcksbtm  

Alabama  lircat  Southern  

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  A  Team  l  aof.: 

New  drleans  A  Northeaitem  

»Jt.  L<ju1s  A  San  Francisco. . 
St  IaxjU  Mwiiar.U'  Mnii*e 

Ht.  Loula  Soulhx'csteni  

Ban  Kraor-laco,  Oakland  A  Han  Itoc 

Idated  

Fan  Pedro,  Loa  Angtlte  4  Walt  l.akr. 

Southern  

Southrro  Il!lnota4  Ml«.:.url  Hrl.lRf  . 
Sonthrrn  Partflc-AtlanUc  Syitem: 
flalri-elou,  llarriaburg  A  Han  ; 

Uniisiane  Western  

MoTiao'.  lAWWana  4  T 


32.0 

iL4 


300  i 


St.  0 


9.7  13.3 
,40X8 


lit 
33.0 


14 


27.5 


28.  0 


1.0 


5.3 

.1.6 
4.0 


M.4 

93.  S 


1.3 
'to' 


4A.0 


14 


1.7 


M.J 
Si.O 


106-0 


1.0 


K7.3 


5.3 
7.3 
10.0 


114.3 

ia.s 


.9 
.9 

■4C4.4 

99.9 
4.8 

7.1 


9.0 
39.2 


l.S 

'o.'i 


1.6 
.9 
wn.f. 
173.3 
6.8 
13.0 


9.0 
35.2 


10 


1.1 


•SM..S 
1.3 


37.3 
'77.3 


3.4 


3.0 


3.0 


118.0 
109.9 

....... 


3.1  14.3 


31.4 
lO.S 
4M.  9 
6G6.3 

ion.  3 

143,  S 
17.  S 
74.8 
383, 1 
1(11.9 
103.7 
343.1 
1.3 
930.4 
32.6 
112.9 
L8 
38,3 
)«.» 
44.0 
19.9 
705. 0 
19.7 
8.0 
254 1 
43.3 
33.0 
78.3 
171.0 
an  3 
0.0 
83.  S 
.9 
.7 
34S.a 
111.9 
97.1 
int 

15.8 
100 
02.3 
137.0 
4.7 
.8 
38.0 

197.8 
9.0 
88.1 
18.8 

393  .  B 


(W2,9 

147.3 
U.4 

100.  H 
94.6 
3.8 

S15.J 

470.9 
39.1 
74.6 


5J7.7 
86.3 
1X7 
17.8 

xt 


15.0 
67.5 
347. 7 
10X3 
700.6 
X9 
.4 

3.9 

3.7 
14.7 
4.6 

279.1 
lffi.t. 
95.3 

too.* 

3.496.4 


40.0 
321.2 
9U9.2 
7S8  .  9 
212.4 
»7.7 

8X6 
13a  o 

309. 3 
161.9 
207.4 

363.1 
1.3 
1,307.4 
316 
203.8 
L3 
83.4 
37.8 

1014 
38.0 
1,351.3 
t7.1 

xo 

433.6 
84.3 
33.8 

140.4 

333.9 
114.  K 

X6 
85.3 
.9 
.7 
729.0 
241  7 
11X1 
461 .6 
37.0 
11.4 

m  5 

140.3 
X4 

.6 
7X0 


0.5 

1.0 

34X< 

6.0 
180.1 

X6 
1M.6 

X6 
8X4 
29.2 


17.8 


........ 


...... 

. *■ ■ *t 


174.9 


343.6 


1X4  3X8 


493.4 
10  0 
107.9 
27.8  . 
1,064.5 
403.6 
1,561.8 
414.8 

1X4 

250.0 
170.3 

17.6 
9S2.1 
843,3 

39.8 
211.7 


LI  83. 3 
lBfl.8 

34.4 
3X6 

...... 

XI 


1X0 
67.9 
337.0 
124.0 
794.7 
11.8 
.4 

7.8 
17 
29.4 
9.2 

779.1 
103.6 
96.3 
109.8 
3,733.1 


XO 


1X3 


4.3 


160 


1.0 


19.  J 


1,629.3 
37.6 
70.3 
7.9 
49.0 

4J9. 1 
909.2 
367.8 
33X1 
1,79X3 
39.0 
166.0 
369.3 
161.9 
307.4 
34B.I 
Lt 
1,217.1 
116 

"ll 
83.4 
37.8 

1014 


49  7 

19.4 


3S-0 
422.3 


14 
X4 


1,319.3 
17.1 
X0 
339.9 
84.9 
1X6 
187.8 
33L7 
424.4 
X6 
8X3 
1.8 
.7 

"'96L7 
11X1 
461.6 
37.0 
11.9 
13X3 
14a  3 
X4 
.6 
7X0 

134.6 
10-0 

107.9 
17.8 

''SSI 

345.3 
414.8 

1X4 
tel.  3 
2*4  1 

17.6 
932  1 
HVS.7 

3X8 

4 

XO 
1,1*13 
3SL4 
34.4 
19X8 
....... 

1.0 


697.6 


193.6 

iLb 


13 
111 ,  0 


,107.1 


rx7 


648.3 


1,2414 


1.0 

173.6 
X* 
12.0 


1X0 
I0K.9 
386.9 
124.0 
794.7 

11.8 
.4 

7.8 
17 
3X4 
9.2 

279.1 
103.6 
96.3 
109.9 

2,737.3 


at 

LO 

133.9 
16 
137.3 
16 
43.8 
XS 
stri-0 
1X3 
34.9 
lrfl27.4 
1X8 
38.1 
7.0 
3L4 
2114 
444.6 
606.3 
11X9 

R33.1 
tX6 
97.8 

am.! 

181.9 
106. 1 
3611 
L3 
936.4 
316 
1119 
L6 
3X8 
1X9 
4X0 
411.3 
734.5 
1X7 
XO 
244.3 
413 
3X0 
7X9 
171.9 
40X3 
XO 
S3  8 
1.8 
.7 
519.2 
U1.0 
97.1 
490.4 
18.6 
M.6 
92  3 
127.0 
4.7 
.6 
3X0 

205.7 
X0 

88.1 
II! 
sea  9 
254  4 
675.9 
157.3 
16.4 
317.9 
189.1 
XS 
419.9 
478.9 
3X1 
333.7 
1.6 
637.7 
10X8 
1X7 
0X1 
.8 
X3 
431.6 
96.X 
4.8 
7.1 

1X0 
10X3 
W4.7 

loxs 

769.6 
X9 

.4 

19 
17 
14.7 
4.6 

37X1 
lit  f. 
9X3 
109.8 
.\4SX.f. 


06 

L0 

349.8 
8.0 

180. 1 
XO 

104.6 
6.6 

6.14.4 
20.3 


4X7 

7* 

1,648.6 

3,130 

37.6 

69 

7Xf 

08 

7.0 

• 

4X0 

68 

477. 1 

796 

900  2 

•il 

789.9 

416 

236.2 1  177 

!,7S8.2 

1,497 

39l0 

os 

109.0 

ISS 

969.3 

971 

161.9 

109 

209.8 

363) 

361 1 

243 

L3 

1 

1,219.4 

1,394 

316 

60 

203.9 

167 

L6 
8X4 

1 
69 

37.  a 

u 

PB.4 

114 

697.8 

1,064 

1,316.9 

1,843 

17.1 

7 

XO 

8 

333.4 

630 

84.0 

68 

33.4 

63 

187.6 

99 

333.9 

291 

MB.  4 

936 

XO 

■ 

BS.  t 

to 

1.8 

1 

3 

I 

I.10T1 

1,110 

361.7 

400 

118.1 

313 

461  6 

688 

27  0 

37 

1L0 

17 

126.3 

lit 

140.3 

160 

X4 

'  • 

.8 

1 

ns.  o 

tlLl 

641 

1X0 

14 

107.9 

308 

37.8 

80 

L*17.S 

1,706 

610.8 

396 

1,687.6 

1,946 

41X8 

673 

1X4 

17 

684.3 

770 

294.1 

193 

17.0 

t 

9316 

993 

844.7 

m 

3X6 

70 

1,183  4 

1,990 

XO 

4 

1,1813 

1,412 
183 

2S3.4 

34.4 

84 

19*5 

249 

1.6 

3 

X3 

0 

011.3 

,.049 

173.0 

6.6 

8 

1X0 

17 

1X0 

11 

108.9 

78 

417.3 

348 

134.0 

lot 

794.7 

1,364 

11.8 

30 

.4 

1 

7.8 

76 

3.7 

3X4 

8.1 

5 

17X1 

304 

103-6 

73 

94  3 

73 

109.8 

77 

2,717.3 

S.403 
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_».im<-i  ui  ranrusua. 

Im-kwMl  ilk*. 

Scnunhnrw. 

clvar. 

TcUl  automatic  digiuln. 

llW'.l' 

Kk'i-trlc  Dl<.t..r- 

>'.IcWn>rn.-i. 

Noffnml 
Jflnicrr. 

M  Una 

o< 

track. 

Num- 
ber ol 

block 

•tt- 
tkuu. 

Mil" 

of 
ruud 

MlU-s 
of 

trjfk 

Mile* 

ul 
iou'I. 

Mi'.w 

or 

MlltVI 

of 
mn-l. 

ill  L^i 

of 
truck. 

Milin 

f.r 

trick. 

MUfti 

r.I 
toilJ. 

Mllm 

at 

rrafk, 

Mllm 

r.f 
trick. 

Miln 

nl 
trock- 

ru*il. 

HJIULlUn  alMi  I  Let  iy±±  "k    k^Ui^lL^  ,  •  ,  .  .        .  .  . 

Uiu^L^iil.     P.-iPtlanil  At         a i  f  If* 

7.;i 

tl' 1 

3 

7.3 
Id  9 

m.i 
33.* 
ti.  0 
1.0 

24.  t 

.  f, 

1,4ml.  7 
4-0. 0 
S73-3 
iv« 

4  1 

13.  S 
">.<i 

.  H 
H.l 
SI.  II 
20.4 

12.0 
1.0 
21.  4 
1.2 
2,llfc.t 
455.2 

7»  0 
K  2 
1J.S 
14.2 

2 
21 

;i2 
SI 

K» 

1 

?' 

l.TM 
J47 

.VI 
110 
11 

s 

1: 
u 

14.1 

1-1.0 

r-pOKiJir,  *  "JRUfciWl  M.  flfUHW  

OHitrrj  luiid'j  i\ ttpiu  i  run  mi* ...   

;o.9 
:o.'j 

2t  fi 
J'.  4 

ill'  4 

tiyracasr',  I-ak*  STiurv  4  N  urthem  

<i  .  0 
1.0 
J4.4 

.».  3 
12. 0 

to 

:m 

JO.  3 
12  U 
1.0 
24  4 

1.2 

4W.2 

IkV,.  1 

■■■.»1 

S.2 
IS.  f 
J».S 

Tennbial  it ,  K.  A«'n  0-f  .S: .  I^ouls   
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printed  December  27,  page  1267,  shows  remarkable  differences, 
the  total  length  of  road  signaled,  as  shown  in  the  table  now 
published,  being  6,000  miles  greater  than  that  in  the  earlier  one; 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  roads,  for  which  we 
could  not  get  accurate  figures,  all  of  the  statistics  in  both  tables 
arc  official.  It  will  have  to  be  assumed  that  a  large  mileage  was 
put  under  the  block  system  after  December  IS,  when  our  in- 
formation was  gathered,  and  before  January  15,  when  the  re- 
ports were  sent  to  the  commission;  or  else  that  many  inaccurate 
reports  were  made  in  one  case  or  the  other.  That  there  has 
been  some  inaccuracy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment statement  shows  for  some  roads  a  less  mileage  than  was 
shown  in  ours. 

We  reprint  the  government  statement  because  it  contains 
more  details  than  ours,  and  also  because  the  government  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  collateral  information,  which  should  tend 
to  make  the  whole  more  accurate 

The  statement  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  alone  would  account  for 
4.445  miles  of  the  difference  in  the  total  mileage;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  large  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of 
the  Central  Vermont,  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco. Other  roads  on  which  the  total  now  reported  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  appeared  in  our  December  report  are : 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh; Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Chicago  &  Alton;  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  (St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line);  Cum- 
berland Valley;  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Louisville  &  Nashville; 
New  York  Central  and  the  Wabash.  The  statements  of  the 
following  roads  show  a  smaller  total  than  was  shown  in  Decem- 
ber:  Baltimore  ti  Ohio;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  Chicago 
&•  North  Western;  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  (Tacoma  &  Eastern  173  miles  added)  ; 
Copper  Range;  El  Paso  &  Southwestern;  Monongahcla;  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Queen 
&  Crescent  (Alabama  Great  Southern).  The  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  reporting  this  year  1.420  miles  oper- 
ated under  the  manual  block  system,  reported  on  January  I. 
1912,  about  1,000  miles  more  than  that. 

The  comparison  of  January  1,  1913,  with  January  1.  1012. 
shows  a  net  increase  of  7,540.1  miles  of  road  block  signaled  as 
follows : 


Automat  ic. 
Manual    .  . 


rf  lo.v:!... 



Tan.  1,  1»1J.  Jan.  1,  19!.'.  Inert  -m-. 
.  2.».21fc.«  ro  2SM.9  t, 8.1.1, 

.  til  *.»t,0  56,074,8  5,<r>\: 


Tf.Hl  in, I,  s   8».04!..S  76.409.7  7.540  1 

The  last  preceding  report  showed  a  total  increase  in  twelve- 
months of  5.14l)f>  miles 

The  bulletin  contains  a  separate  lis!  of  ihe  increase?  on  cer- 


tain roads.  In  this  list  are  the  names  of  thirteen  companies  on 
« hose  line s  there  has  04-en  a  decrease  in  the  mileage  of  roads 
worked  by  the  manual  block  system.  Most  of  these  items,  but 
not  all,  show  that  automatic  signals  have  been  installed  in  place 
of  the  manual. 

A  tabic  is  given  showing  the  length  of  road  on  which  alter- 
nating current  is  used  in  signal  operating  circuits  and  in  track 
circuits.  A  mileage  considerably  in  excess  of  that  reported  one 
year  ago  is  shown  on  four  roads :  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa 
he;  Cumberland  Valley;  Pennsylvania,  and  Southern  Pacific. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  there  is  now  a 
length  of  over  two  hundred  miles  of  road  (589  miles  of  track) 
on  which  alternating  current  is  used  for  track  circuits. 

The  list  of  roads,  showing  the  mileage  on  each,  where  upper- 
(luadrant,  three-position  automatic  block  signals  are  used,  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  last  year.  The  mileage  of  road  equipped 
with  upper-quadrant  signals  has  increased  materially  on  the 
following  14  roads:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc;  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh;  Chicago  &  North  Western;  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  &  Pacific;  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha; 
Columbia  &  Puget  Sound;  Cumberland  Valley;  Delaware  & 
Hudson;  Eric;  Boston  &  Albany;  New  York  Central;  Norfolk 
Ik  Western;  Pennsylvania;  Michigan  Central,  The  table  show- 
ing this  data  iecms  to  be  imperfect,  as  two  prominent  roads 
which  appeared  a  year  ago  as  using  upper- quadrant  signals  are 
now  absent  from  the  list. 

The  list  of  roads  from  which  statements  were  received  con- 
cerning new  work  proposed  for  the  present  year  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  which  we  published  December  27.  The 
following  roads,  with  the  mileage  given,  did  not  appear  in  our 
list:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc,  300;  Central  New  England. 
17;  Central  of  .New  Jersey.  28;  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  105; 
Southern,  %;  Wabash,  244  The  Pennsylvania,  including  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  reports  over  1,000  miles  proposed  new- 
work;  but  from  statements  made  in  the  announcement  which 
was  published  in  the  Kaihvay  Age  Gazette,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  a  targe  part  of  this  mileage  consists,  not  of  extensions  of 
the  block  system,  but  of  lines  on  which  the  automatic  system 
is  to  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  manual. 

The  tables  in  the  bulletin  are  accompanied  by  numerous  foot 
notes  containing  explanatory  matter.  Most  of  these  notes  con- 
vey the  same  information  that  has  been  given  in  former  years, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place  Light  signals— signals 
which  give  their  indications  by  lights  of  different  colors  and 
in  which  the  enk'tucman  sees  no  moving  part— arc  now  in  use 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  (in  Hoosac  tunnel);  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan:  the  Huffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  (2  miles); 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania, 

A  comparison  oi  the  totals  shown  in  Table  No  2  with  those 
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in  the  same  table  published  one  year  ago,  shows  that  the  length 
of  road  equipped  with  exposed  disk  signals  has  decreased  six- 
teen miles;  that  equipped  with  enclosed  disks,  172  miles.  Elec- 
tro-pneumatic block  signalling  has  been  increased  by  10  miles 
(70  miles  of  track).  The  increase  in  mileage  of  electric  motor 
signals  is  2,082  (3.732  miles  of  track).  The  total  increase  in 
length  of  tracks  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals  is  3.530 
miles,  of  which  all  but  34  miles  is  classed  "normal  clear,"  The 
last  column  in  Table  No.  2  should  be  headed  "number  of  block 
sections,"  not  block  stations- 
Table  No.  3,  not  reproduced,  shows  that  in  the  operation  of 
the  manual  block  system,  the  use  of  the  telephone  has  been 
largely  increased,  as  follows: 

1»U.  1912. 

Miles  o<  road.    Miles  of  road. 

Telegraph    3S.106  37,417  I  no.     689  itiile» 

Telephone    23.002  16.544  Inc.  6.458  milen 

There  is  an  increase  of  303  miles  in  the  length  of  road  where 
electric  bells  arc  used  in  manual  block  signalling,  the  Great 
Northern  reporling  293  miles  thus  worked.  The  Great  Northern 
also  reports  212  miles  of  line  worked  by  the  controlled  manual 
system,  with  no  track  circuits.  On  the  New  York  Central  the 
length  of  road  worked  by  the  controlled  manual  system  has 
decreased  115  miles. 

The  electric  train  staff  is  now  used  on  508  miles  of  track,  to 
which  may  be  added  live  miles  of  the  double  track  line  in  the 
Hoosac  tunnel  where  the  train  staff  is  used  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  run  trains  on  either  track  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  current  of  traffic. 

Table  No.  4.  not  reproduced,  shows  18,069  miles  of  road  on 
which  the  manual  block  system  is  used  only  for  the  protection 
of  trains  at  the  rear;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  blocking  operations 
on  single  track,  an  operator  sending  a  train  eastward  from 
A  to  B  docs  not  go  through  the  formality  of  asking  B  to  pro- 
tect the  seclion  from  westbound  trains.  The  principal  items 
making  up  this  18,069  miles  are:  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  1J08  miles; 
B.  R-  &  P..  312;  Central  Vermont,  402;  C  &  N.  W„  187; 
C  B.  &  Q..  6.315;  Missouri  Pacific.  7.213;  Michigan  Central,  922; 
Wabash,  835. 

The  table  giving  statistics  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
tctcphone  in  the  transmission  of  train  orders  shows  a  total  of 
155/j90  miles  of  road  on  which  the  telegraph  is  used,  a  decrease 
of  13,710  miles  from  the  total  of  the  preceding  year;  and  that 
the  telephone  is  used  on  68.097  miles  of  road,  an  increase  of 
9,513  miles  over  the  total  of  the  preceding  year. 


SLIDE  VALVE    SUCCESSFULLY   USED  ON 
SUPERHEATER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  1911  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  received  15 
large  consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  These  were  fitted  with  slide  valves  and  were  de- 
signed for  a  working  steam  pressure  of  170  lbs.  per  so.,  in,, 
and  a  tractive  effort  of  51,400  lbs.,  thus  necessitating  the  use 
of  comparatively  large  cylinders,  26  in.  x  30  in.;  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  and  very  carefully  tagged  to  prevent  heat  losses 
the  amount  of  condensation  was  considerable.  To  overcome  such 
losses  and  effect  a  greater  economy  in  operation  it  was  decided 
to  apply  a  superheater  to  one  of  the  locomotives  as  an  experi- 
ment. As  the  locomotives  were  less  than  two  years  old  and 
the  cylinders  were  in  first  class  condition  it  seemed  advisable 
to  retain  them  and  to  try  to  use  the  slide  valves,  although  ex- 
periments which  had  been  made  on  other  roads  indicated  that 
such  valves  could  not  be  successfully  used  with  superheat. 

Engine  388  was  selected  for  the  test,  and  when  the  super- 
heater was  applied  was  equipped  with  gun  iron  valves,  packing 
strips  and  halance  plates.  The  pistons  were  also  fitted  with  gun 
iron  packing  rings  and  the  cylinders  were  bushed  with  the  same 
material.  Graphite  lubricators,  furnished  by  the  National  Gra- 
phite Lubricator  Company.  Sir;uiton.  Pa.,  were  applied.  Graphite 


in  the  stick  form  is  used  with  this  device  and  is  pulverized  and 
delivered  directly  to  the  cylinders  through  the  oil  plugs  in  com- 
bination with  the  usual  hydrostatic  lubrication  from  the  cab  lu- 
bricator. The  graphite-oil  mixture  is  introduced  to  the  valve 
chamber  over  the  balance  plate,  where  it  is  intimately  mixed 
with  tic  inflowing  steam  and  an  auxiliary  oil  stream  is  applied 
to  the  bridges  to  direct  sprays  of  oil  against  the  under  sides  of 
the  valve.  None  of  the  parts  were  redesigned.  Ihe  saturated 
steam  engines  of  this  class  have  445  tubes,  while  the  superheated 
steam  locomotive  has  259  2  in.  tubes  and  thirty-four  5js  in. 
flues.  A  working  steam  pressure  of  160  lbs.  is  used  as  com- 
pared to  170  lbs.  for  the  saturated  steam  locomotive.  The  grate 
area  is  58  sq.  ft. 

The  engine  thus  equipped  was  turned  out  of  the  Scranton, 
Pa.,  shops  on  December  13,  1912,  and  after  being  broken  in  was 
placed  in  service  on  December  16.  Up  to  and  including  May  1, 
1913.  the  following  mileage  has  been  made: 

December    957  April    2.596 

January    2.647  MJy  t   119 

February    2,499   

March    2,739  Total   11,557 

The  locomotive  has  thus  been  in  practically  continuous  service 
since  the  superheater  was  installed,  and  has  been  tried  out  ex- 
haustively in  slow  and  manifest  freight  service,  taking  its  place 
in  the  pool  with  other  engines  of  the  same  class.  The  degree  of 
superheat  is  high,  the  terminal  temperature  ranging  around  650 
dcg.  F.,  as  determined  by  the  pyrometer  readings.  No  more 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  slide  valve  than  on  other 
engines  of  the  same  class  using  saturated  steam. 

Comparative  tests  of  this  engine  made  in  slow  freight  service 
on  the  Scranton  and  the  Morris  &  Essex  division,  as  against  a 
saturated  steam  engine  of  exactly  the  same  design,  gave  the 
following  results: 


Engine  miles 
Ton  mile*  . . . 


Average  speefl,  miles  per  hr. 
Weight  of  cr>»l  lined.  lb*.... 

Coal  per  hour.  II*  

Cool  per  minute,  lb>  

Coal  per  engine  mil*  

Coal  per  1.000  ton  miles  

Average  coal  per  trip,  lb*  

The  superheated  steam  locomotive 
coal  per  1.O0O  ton  miles  and  283  per  cent.  less  coal  per  engine 
mile.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  being  equipped  with 
the  superheater  it  also  had  a  brick  arch,  engine  399  having  neither 
of  these  devices.  The  steam  chests  of  the  superheater  engine 
have  been  removed  and  the  valves  and  valve  seats  examined  at 
regular  intervals,  but  have  been  found  at  all  times  to  be  in  first 
class  condition.  If  the  use  of  the  graphite  lubricator  will  make 
it  possible  to  apply  superheaters  to  old  locomotives  and  retain 
the  slide  valves,  thus  cutting  out  the  expense  of  providing  new 
cylinders,  the  problem  of  converting  such  engines  from  saturated 
to  superheated  steam  will  be  greatly  simplified. 


Locomotive  38H-  Locomotive  399. 

Super  heat.  Situated  Steam. 

77S  775 

1.454,854  1.457.260 
72  hfs.  46  rotn.    73  hr*.  Omin. 

10.63  10,6  ' 

130.770  lg2.200 

1.736  2.49S 

30  41  6 

1*8.3  234.7  ■ 

89,9  124.2 

22.950  30,300 

27.5  per  cent,  less 


German  Railroad  Construction  in  Africa.-  The  Germans 
are  to  extend  the  Usambara  railroad,  now  at  New  Moschi.  196 
miles  inland  from  Tanga  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro,  to 
Mambo,  German  East  Africa,  and  it  will  supimscdly  terminate 
finally  at  Like  Victoria.  They  are  also  building  a  railroad  from 
Duala.  on  the  Kamcrun  coast,  to  Bidjoka,  95  miles.  This  line 
is  already  open  to  a  point  on  Sanga  river  50  miles  west  of  Edca. 
On  the  west  coast  the  Germans,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
received  a  portion  of  the  French  Congo  as  a  result  of  the 
Morocco  incident,  considered  the  advisability  of  continuing  this 
line  to  cither  Libcngc  on  the  Ubanghi  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lobaje,  or  to  the  Congo,  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  Sanga.  It  is  re- 
ported that  they  arc  to  build  cither  a  railroad  or  an  automobile 
route  betwen  Bukoba,  on  Lake  Victoria,  and  Kissenge,  on  Lake 
Kivu,  which  lies  between  German  East  Africa  and  Belgian 
Congo—  Mining  ami  ScicntMe  Press. 
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GOVERNMENT   APPRAISAL  ENGINEERS. 


The  announcement  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission giving  the  names  of  the  engineers  who  have  been  en- 
gaged to  make  valuations  of  railway  property  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  went  into  effect  on  May  1, 
was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Ag€  Gaselle  of 
May  2.  page  986.  The  country  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  and  each  of  these 
rive  engineers — R.  A.  Thompson,  \V.  D. 
Pence.  J.  S.  Worlcy.  II.  If.  Jones  and  E.  F. 
Wendt — will  have  direct  charge  of  one  dis- 
trict; and  in  addition  each  will  be  a  member 
of  a  hoard  to  advise  with  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
with  the  advisory  board  of  three  engineers, 
which  is  yet  to  be  appointed. 

Robert  Andrew  Thompson,  Mem.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E„  was  born  July  II,  1869,  at  New 
Wavcrly,  Tex.,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  he  took  his  degTee 
in  1892.  He  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1893  and  of  civil  engineer  in  1900. 
lie  was  for  a  time  instructor  in  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  university.  In  1895-7  he  was 
engaged  on  construction  work  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  and  other  railways.  For 


R.  A.  Thompson. 


tinuuusly  in  the  engineering  department,  holding  different  po- 
sitions, until  October  1,  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  way  and  construction  and 
contract  work.  While  he  has  held  this  position,  the  road  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  in  many  parts  reconstructed.  Nearly 
all  important  structures  have  been  rebuilt 
and '  a  number  of  branch  lines  have  been 
constructed.  Mr.  Wendt  has  for  several 
years  been  on  important  committees  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
records  and  accounts.  In  connection  with 
this  work  and  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Walter  Berg,  he  made  extensive 
studies  in  valuation  of  property.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  at  its  annual  meet* 
ing  last  March. 

William  David  Pence,  Mem.  Am.  Sot 
C.  E.,  was  born  at  Columbus,  IndL,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1865,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer  in  1895.  For  six  years  he 
was  assistant  engineer  and  resident  engi- 
neer on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
For  eight  years  he  was  a  teacher  anil  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Illinois;  for  an- 


W.  D.  Peace. 

the  eleven  years,  1898-1908,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  State  Railroad 
C  ommission  of  Texas.  In  January,  1909.  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern,  in  which  position  he 
remained  nearly  three  years.  While  engaged 
in  this  work,  he  located  and  constructed 
about  three  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
western  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  lines  which 
are  now  a  part  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  & 
Texas.  Since  October,  1911,  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  of  California,  where  he  has 
had  charge  of  extensive  valuation  work. 

Kdwin  Frederick  Wendt,  Mem.  Am.  S<>e. 
C  E.,  was  born  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and 
was  educated  at  Geneva  College,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  1888.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric,  join- 
ing the  engineering  corps,  and  he  has  been 
with  that  road  ever  since.    He  served  con- 
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other  eight  years,  1899-1906,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Since  K06-  he  has  been  professor 
of  railway  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  also  chief  engineer  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Railroad  Commission  and 
the  State  Tax  Commission,  where  he  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  valuation  work. 
Professor  Pence  has  for  years  been  the  ed- 
itor of  the  publication  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  numerous  engineering  so- 
cieties. 

John  Stephen  Worley  was  born  at  Oak 
Grove,  Mo.,  in  18/6,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the  Univers- 
ity of  Kansas.  He  took  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  engineering  at  the  latter 
university  in  1903  and  his  master's  degree 
in  1904.  Mr.  Worley  has  had  considerable 
railroad  experience — chief  engineer  on  the 
construction   of  the   St.   tenuis  &  North 
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Arkansas,  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  South- 
western and  of  the  Fort  Scott  &  Pittsburg — but  the  more 
important  part  of  his  career  has  had  to  do  with  municipal 
and  other  public  service  enterprises.  For  some  time  he  was 
principal  assistant  engineer  on  municipal  improvements  and 
appraisals  for  the  Riggs  &  Sherman  Company,  consulting  en- 
gineers, Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Worley  went  to  Kansas  City 
in  1909,  where  with  E.  B.  Black,  he  formed  the  firm  of  Wor- 
ley &  Black,  consulting  engineers.  This  firm  has  designed 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  municipal  improvements  at 
many  places  throughout  the  central  states,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  has  appraised  the  property  of  a  number  of  public  utilities. 
Mr.  Worley  took  part  in  an  examination  of  the  physical  proper- 
tics  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh railroads;  and  in  IM2  was  engineer  in  charge  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  methods  of  operation  and  accounting  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

Howard  Murfrce  Jones,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  born  in 
Murfrccsboro,  Tcnn.,  October  9,  1874,  and  was  educated  at  Van- 
dcrbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tcnn..  and  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, X.  Y„  graduating  at  Union  in  1895  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  engineering.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  eleven  years'  ex- 
perience in  railroad  work,  having  entered  the  service  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  in  October,  1895.  He  served 
in  the  chief  engineer's  office  of  this  road  at  Nashville  for  seven 
years,  rising  to  the  position  of  assistant  engineer.  He  left  the 
road  and  for  a  year  was  with  the  Louisville  Bridge  *  Iron  Com- 
pany as  assistant  bridge  engineer,  but  he  then  returned  to  the 
railroad  and  from  1903-1907  was  bridge  designer  and  bridge 
engineer.  He  opened  an  office  as  consulting  and  designing  engi- 
neer in  Nashville  in  January*,  1907,  and  during  the  six  years 
since  that  time  has  designed  and  built  a  large  number  of  bridges, 
including  two  across  the  Cumberland  River,  at  Nashville,  which, 
together,  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Jones  was  for  eight 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Engineering  Association  of 
the  South,  and  has  been  president  of  that  association. 


HEARING  ON  ELECTRIFICATION  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  City  Council  Committee  on  Railway  Terminals 
held  a  hearing  on  May  12,  on  a  proposed  ordinance  to  require  the 
substitution  of  some  other  power  than  steam  locomotives  for 
the  operation  of  the  Chicago  terminals.  The  position  of  the 
railways  toward  such  an  ordinance  was  presented  in  a  lengthy 
statement  signed  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  principal 
Chicago  roads,  explaining  the  differences  in  conditions  in  the 
terminals  of  Chicago  ami  in  those  of  other  cities  where  elec- 
trification has  been  tried,  and  asking  the'  committee  to  defer 
final  action  on  the  pending  ordinance  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  extensive  investigation  which  lias  been  under  way  for  the 
past  two  years  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  Com- 
m-tice  on  Smoke  Abatement  and  Electrification  of  Railway 
Terminals,  The  statement,  which  was  presented  for  the  roads 
by  Attorney  Robert  Redneld.  is  as  follows: 

'  Your  committee  have  pending  before  you,  for  consideration 
and  report,  an  ordinance  in  rcicrcncc  to  the  electrification  of 
terminals  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

"Before  you  act  upon  this  proposed  ordinance  we  think  that 
it  is  due  you  to  know  the  a'titude  of  the  railroad  companies 
represented  by  the  undersigned-  We  also  write  you  because  we 
are  confident  tbat  there  arc  considerations  of  importance  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  concerning  which  we 
believe  you  would  desire  to  be  informed. 

"Permit  lis.  first,  to  mention  briefly  the  attitude  of  our  rail- 
roads toward  the  subject  under  consideration.  We  recognize 
the  desirability  of  eliminating  or  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
creation  of  smoke  in  the  city,  and  particularly  in  the  residence 
districts,  and  the  congested  centers  of  population.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problems  entering 
into  this  question. 


"No  further  proof  of  our  good  will  and  sincerity  in  this 
matter  is  needed  than  reference  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  wc  joined  it  in  the  formation 
of  a  committee,  upon  which  we  had  only  minority  representa- 
tion, created  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  smoke  elimination, 
and  the  replacement  of  steam  by  other  power;  that  the  railroads 
have  furnished  all  of  the  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  this 
investigation,  for  the  reason  that  the  necessary  preliminary 
study,  if  conducted  independently,  could  not  be  made  to  cover 
in  so  thorough  and  unbiased  a  way  the  complexities  of  the 
enormous  business  interchanged  daily  between  the  commercial 
interests  through  the  railroads,  Wc  have  turned  over  to  this 
committee  all  the  data  in  our  possession,  or  desired,  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  consisting  of  plans  of  tracks,  yards,  terminals, 
interchange  and  industrial  tracks,  coat  consumed,  number  and 
kind  of  locomotives  in  use  and  daily  mileage  thereof,  as  well 
as  data  upon  many  pertinent  and  technical  subjects  and  operat- 
ing conditions— the  latter  embracing  the  tonnage  of  freight 
received  and  forwarded,  both  by  the  carload  and  through  freight 
houses,  also  the  number  of  passenger  trains,  covering  the  past 
ten  years'  operations. 

'It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce committee  has  been,  for  nearly  two  years,  pursuing  a 
thorough,  systematic  and  uninterrupted  study  of  this  important 
question;  that  ii  is  making  marked  progress  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  it ;  and  that  when  it  completes  the 
labors  of  its  investigations  its  conclusions  will  be  entitled  to  that 
respect  and  confidence  which  the  character  of  the  committee  and 
the  thoroughness  of  its  study  of  the  subject  will  command. 

"The  second  consideration  which  wc  desire  to  submit  to  you 
is  that  in  Chicago  the  railroad  situation  is  entirely  different 
from  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  where  elec- 
trification of  terminals  has  been  attempted.  Chicago  has  had 
a  phenomenal  industrial  growth.  To  keep  pace  with  this  grow  th 
the  railroads  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  laying  tracks 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  demands  for  service  have 
compelled  junction  and  interchange  tracks,  grade  crossings, 
elevations,  inclines  and  depressions.  The  requirements  of  new 
industries  located  in  all  parts  of  the  city  have  been  and  are 
so  irresistible  that  good  engineering  and  economic  operation 
have  been  given  secondary  consideration.  As  business  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  new  tracks,  cross  overs  and  grade 
crossings  have  become  so  numerous  that  there  has  grown  up 
a  net-work  of  steel  rails  in  many  localities  so  intricate  and  inter- 
related that  only  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  employees 
now  know  all  the  properties  of  their  respective  lines.  In  other 
cities  the  railroad  companies  generally  keep  to  their  own  prop- 
erties, but  in  Chicago  there  is  a  peculiarly  free  exchange  of 
business  The  locomotives  of  one  line  arc  permitted  to  go  on 
the  rails  of  other  lines,  anywhere  that  business  necessities  de- 
mand. Coal  is  supplied  for  almost  daily  necessity,  with  depend- 
able regularity,  lumber  comes  in  and  is  switched  to  the  yards 
in  a  few  hours,  and  distributed  to  the  factories  with  the  same 
dispatch  as  other  and  more  concentrated  raw  materials.  The 
orders  of  jobbing  houses,  filed  one  day,  are  on  the  road  to 
the  consignee  the  next.  Daily  trains  of  merchandise,  stock, 
fruit  and  vegetables  arc  taken  to  the  congested  centers  of  the 
city,  unloaded,  rrshipped  or  sold  locally,  in  a  few  hours.  The 
commercial  supremacy  of  Chicago  has  been  brought  ahout 
through  the  superiority  of  its  transportation  facilities.  Unlike 
New  York,  with  its  hundreds  of  miles  of  docks  and  wharves, 
the  merchants  ot  Chicago  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  rail- 
roads for  service,  and  get  it.  Commerce  and  transportation 
arc  closer  together  in  Chicago  than  in  any  other  large  city  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world.  It  is  a  shorter  distance 
from  the  shipping  room  to  the  carrier  on  an  average  than  in 
any  other  commercial  center,  and  the  business  activities  radiate 
to  greater  distances  by  reason  of  such  advantages.  This  unique 
and  peculiar  condition  of  freight  terminals,  brought  about  by 
this  rapid  growth  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  interchange 
between  railroads,  differentiates  the  condition  here  from  that 
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obtaining  in  other  places  where  electrification  of  freight  ter- 
minals has  been  proposed. 

'The  difference  is  illustrated  by  New  York,  which  is  Chicago's 
principal  competitor,  and  which  has  alio  been  frequently  referred 
to  as  more  progressive  than  Giicago  in  the  matter  of  electrifica- 
tion. Among  the  important  points  of  difference  between  the 
railroad  terminals  of  the  two  cities  and  their  approaches  arc 
these : 

"First :  The  geography  of  the  city  of  New  York  brings  thc 
railroad  tracks  into  the  terminals  through  tunnels  and  along 
comparatively  straight  paths,  with  few  crossings  and  no  inter- 
change, whereas  in  Chicago  ihc  tracks  converge  into  the  city 
from  ncaily  all  directions,  am!  over  many  crossings. 

"Second:  At  the  present  time  practically  no  freight  is  handled 
by  electricity  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  two  instances 
where  a  compamtively  small  number  of  ireight  cars  arc  handled 
there  is  no  interchange.  In  Chicago  there  is  an  interchange 
of  25,000  ireight  cars  a  day.  and  65,000  cars  of  freight  are  daily 
moved  into  the  city.  The  subject  of  ireight  terminal  electrifica- 
tion in  New  York  City  is  now  a  matter  of  study,  and  no  con- 
clusions have  been  reached. 

"Third:  In  so  far  as  electrification  has  been  adopted  in  New 
York  City,  it  was  necessitated  by  tunnel  conditions  and  the 
character  of  the  passenger  terminals. 

"The  foregoing  brings  us  to  a  suggestion,  that  the  consequence 
of  an  erroneous  determination  of  this  complex  problem,  by  a 
superficial  consideration,  will  be  most  serious  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  this  city,  and  prudence  would  seem 
to  dictate  the  wiser  course  of  completing  the  systematic  in- 
vestigation now  well  under  way  by  the  Association  of  Commerce. 
Chicago  owes  her  supremacy,  in  the  competitive  race,  to  the 
superiority  of  her  facilities  for  moving  freight  by  rail,  and  to 
the  extent  that  these  facilities  arc  impaired,  her  supremacy  will 
be  lost  to  her  competitors. 

"We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  defer 
final  action  upon  the  pending  ordinance  until  the  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  has  completed  its  labors 
and  prepared  its  report  upon  the  whole  subject  matter. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  railroads  are  not  only  co-operating 
with  that  committee,  hut  arc  also  co-operating  with  the  Bureau 
of  Smoke  Prevention  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  have  made 
substantia!  progress  in  the  elimination  of  smoke.  In  detail,  a 
few  oi  the  measures  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  smoke  arc 
a*  follows: 

"The  organisation  of  a  staff  of  officers,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
who  inspect  the  operation  of  locomotives,  and  instruct  the  en- 
giileim-t!  as  to  the  reduction  of  smoke; 

'The  equipment  of  switching  and  road  locomotives  with  air 
jets,  superheaters  and  mechanical  stokers; 

"Tile  use  of  a  better  grade  of  coal; 

"The  use  of  improved  front  end  devices,  whereby  the  amount 
oi  cinders  nnd  dirt  carried  into  the  open  air  has  been  more 
than  cut  in  two; 

"The  construction  of  new  hoilcr  ptanls,  with  furnaces  built 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Smoke  Department. 

"The  rcsuit.  as  shown  by  the  official  records  of  the  Hureaii 
of  Smoke  Prevention  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  is  a  reduction  of 
smoke,  from  a  density  of  23  per  cent  ,  in  1910.  to  7  per  cent . 
in  1912,  an  accomplishment  to  which  the  chief  inspector  refers 
:>s  'a  most  wonderful  and  satisfactory  improvement.' 

"We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  committee  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  unremitting  and  sincere  efforts  to  the  elimination 
of  smoke,  and  to  the  perfection  of  plans  for  the  substitution  of 
other  power  in  place  of  steam  " 

The  statement  was  signed  by:  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Kailroad.  by  V  Miller,  president;  Chicago  &  North  Western.  by 
W.  A.  Gardner,  -president;  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  by 
A.  J.  Karling.  president ;  Pennsylvania  I-ines,  by  J.  J.  Turner, 
viee  president ,  Illinois  Central,  by  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president; 
New  York  Centra!  Lines,  by  J.  J.  Bernct.  vice-president;  Atchi- 
jon,  Topcka  <ir  Santa  he,  hv  K.  P,  Riplcv,  president ;  Chicago, 
Rock  Ulan.!  &  Pacific,  by  11.  U  \ludge,  prwHcrit. 


Howard  Citing,  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, also  presented  a  statement  outlining  the  position  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  toward  the  investigation,  and 
strongly  urging  the  committee  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
question  until  the  final  report  oi  the  committee  is  issued.  He 
.c.iid  that  by  January  1,  1914,  the  committee  will  be  in  a  position 
to  report  something  tangible  and  definite  a>  a  solution  of  this 
important  pioblein,  and  that  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  railroads 
should  be  forced  suddenly  to  abandon  steam  and  adopt  electrifi- 
cation, it  is  altogether  possible  that  a  serious  disorganization  of 
Chicago's  shipping  facilities  would  result.  He  outlined  the  rea- 
sons which  ied  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  to  appoint 
tiie  committee  consisting  oi  nine  men  named  by  the  association, 
four  by  the  mayor  cf  Chicago,  arid  four  by  the  railroads,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  scientific  investigation 
which  would  make  possible  a  report  so  conclusive  that  it  must 
inspire  the  public  confidence.  lie  declared  that  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  railroad  terminals  in  Chicago  constitutes  a  problem 
that  is  unique  in  the  United  States,  because  the  terminals  of 
Chicago's  38  railroads  arc  bound  together  by  constant  intercom- 
munication into  a  complex  network  with  which  no  other  city  in 
the  world  has  anything  to  compare,  a  situation  existing  because 
Chicago  has  the  most  excessive  railroad  facilities  in  the  world. 
The  lest  interests  of  the  city  demand  that  the  question  be  solved 
correctly  for  the  public  in  question,  and  business  interests  in 
particular  must  ultimately  hear  the  expense  of  liundrcds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  must  either  benefit  or  suffer  by  the  effects 
of  any  changes  in  the  operation  of  Chicago  railway  terminals. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  inquire  fully  into  the  re- 
turns of  this  big  investment  and  to  make  certain  that  it  will  be 
a  good  business  proposition  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  felt 
confident  that  the  work  of  the  association's  committee  during 
the  past  two  years  represents  more  actual  progress  toward  the 
solution  of  the  smoke  problem  than  has  been  recorded  in  any 
other  equal  period  of  the  city's  history.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
investigation,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  about  ?250.- 
000,  is  being  borne  by  the  railroads,  and  they  exercise  no  control 
over  the  course  of  the  investigation  other  than  their  propor- 
tionate representation  of  four  out  of  17  members.  The  value  of 
the  investigation  will  be  measured  by  the  completeness  of  the 
information  upon  which  its  conclusions  will  be  based,  until  iU 
complete  conclusions  arc  impossible,  and  any  results  considered 
apart  from  all  Ihc  other  findings  of  the  investigation  arc  without 
practical  value.  He  believed  that  the  most  direct  road  to  the 
solution  of  Chicago's  smoke  problem  is  that  followed  by  this 
investigation, 

lie  was  followed  by  Judge  Jesse  G.  Holdotn,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  committee,  who  outlined  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  investigation  thus  far,  and  the  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  before  a  report  can  be  rendered. 

O.  Monctt.  chief  smoke  inspector  of  the  city,  declared  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  that  any  ac- 
tion on  the  proposed  ordinance  at  this  time  would  be  immature 
and  ill-advised.  He  said  that  the  railways  were  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  required  hy  the  investigation  to  delay  the 
abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  but  are  making  every  effort 
that  can  he  made  under  present  conditions  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  ?nioke.  The  percentage  of  locomotive  smoke  density  has  been 
-educed  from  23  per  cent,  in  1^10  to  7  per  cent,  in  1912.  and  the 
railways  are  now  employing  more  smoke  inspectors  than  the  city, 
and  spending  more  money  to  reduce  the  smoke  from  their  loco- 
motives than  the  city  is  spending  for  all  the  smokestacks  in  the 
city.  I  he  committee  announced  that  a  scries  of  further  hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  subject  before  any  conclusion  is  reached. 


Railroads  in  Belgian  Congo.  The  Mayumbe  railroad,  which 
goes  north  from  Boma,  Belgian  Congo,  is  now  being  operated 
tor  over  70  miles,  and  it  is  stated  that  eventually  it  will 
serve  the  Minduli  copper  mine,  in  French  Congo.  The  latter  is 
now,  however,  connected  hy  a  light  railroad  95  miles  long,  with 
Rrairaville,  a  town  on  the  French  side  of  Stanley  Pool,  where 
connection  is  made  at  Kinshasa  —  Mining  and  Scieutitc  Prttt. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AIR   BRAKE  ASSOCIATION. 


Last  Two  Day*1  Proceedings— Papers  on  Triple  Valve  Opera- 
tion, Air  Hose  Failures,  and  Location  of  Steam  Heat  Traps. 


A  report  of  the  firts  two  days'  sessions  of  the  Air  Brake  Con- 
vention was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazttte  of  May  9; 
following  is  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  convention 

WILL    THE    THIPLi:    VALVE    ITERATE   AS  INTKNDU? 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  S.  W.  Dudley,  of  the 
Wcstinghousc  Air  Brake  Company,  who  outlined  in  the  first  part 
the  various  external  and  internal  conditions  that  affect  the 
operation  of  the  triple  valve.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
paper  was  a  report  of  tests  made  by  representatives  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  and  of  the  Wcstinghousc  Air  Brake  Company  to 
determine,  comparatively,  the  effect  of  the  more  common  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  service  operation  of  the  triple  valve  in 
modern  passenger  train  service.  A  primary  consideration  was 
the  relative  effect  of  1  in.  \'\  in  and  I'll  in.  brake  pipe 
on  the  release,  the  service  and  the  emergency  functions  of  the 
quick  action  triple  valve.  Other  considerations  were  the  effect 
of  main  reservoir  pressure,  compressor  capacity,  design  of  triple 
valve,  kind  of  service  brake  applications,  use  of  full  release 
position,  single  and  double  brake  equipment  per  car,  condition  of 
triple  valve,  rate  of  recharge  of  auxiliary'  reservoirs  permitted 
and  brake  pipe  leakage.    An  abstract  follows : 

The  tests  were  made  on  a  12-car  train  test  rack  of  double 
PM-1612  equipments  including  one  complete  No.  6  ET  k>como- 
tivc  brake  equipment,  located  out  of  doors  at  the  plant  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  Wilmerding.  Pa.  The 
apparatus  was  arranged  so  that  any  desired  combination  of  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  compressor  capacity,  size  of  brake  pipe, 
arrangement  of  equipment  or  manipulation  could  be  readily  ob- 
tained. Standard  (not  extra  heavy)  pipe  was  used  in  all  cases. 
The  test  rack  duplicated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  train  service 
conditions. 

The  triples  first  used  were  taken  from  stock  and  had  been 
operated  on  the  rack,  more  or  less,  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
were  by  no  means  in  a  uniform  condition.  They,  therefore,  rep- 
resented as  nearly  as  possible,  the  condition  which  might  be  ex- 
pected on  a  train  equipped  for  service. 

With  a  6-lb.  train  pipe  reduction  some  of  the  brakes  failed  to 
apply.  Six  tests  were  made  with  a  1  in.  and  VA  in.  train  pipe; 
74  per  cent,  were  applied  with  the  1  in.  pipe  and  77  per  cent,  with 
the  1  l'i  in.  pipe.  In  the  release  test  16  per  cent,  failed  to  release 
with  the  1  in.  pipe  and  17  per  cent,  with  the  VA  in.  pipe.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  there  was  no  marked  difference  between  the 
1  in.  and  VA  in.  pipe  under  these  conditions. 

After  the  valves  were  put  in  good  condition  (according  to  the 
indication  of  a  portable  testing  truck)  not  a  single  brake  failed 
to  apply  (except  on  the  very  light  4  and  5-lb.  reductions),  and 
only  a  relatively  small  number  failed  to  release.  This  shows 
clearly  that  the  condition  of  the  triple  valve  is  an  important 
factor  in  both  the  application  and  release  of  the  brakes ;  that  it 
may  be  the  determining  one;  and  that  any  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  valves  will  assist  in  preventing  improper 
operation  of  the  brakes.  Therefore,  the  tests  referred  to  up  to 
this  point  in  which  the  influence  of  the  triple  valve  itself  was 
evidently  the  predominating  factor,  will  not  be  used  in  compar- 
ing in  detail  the  effect  of  different  sizes  of  pipe  and  other  factors. 

As  a  means  of  comparison  the  rate  of  rise  of  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure on  the  last  car  in  the  train  was  taken  as  the  standard,  as  it 
is  directly  and  primarily  affected  hy  the  conditions  to  be 
compared. 

When  releasing  brakes  and  increasing  the  prc^ure  in  the  brake 
pipe,  it  was  found  that  a  VA  inch  pipe  produces  no  improve- 
ment and  on  the  whole  is  less  satisfactory  than  a  \%  inch  pipe 
in  this  respect.  The  time  to  increase  the  brake  pipe  pressure  S 
lbs]  on  the  last  car  in  the  train  is  practically  the  same  as  the  ltf 
inch  pipe. 


The  effect  of  VA  inch  brake  pipe  in  service  applications  was 
found  to  considerably  delay  the  time  of  obtaining  full  brake 
cylinder  pressure  corresponding  to  the  reductions  made  on  the 
train  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  cause  a  more  uniform 
starting  of  the  application  of  all  the  brakes.  The  average  time 
to  obtain  maximum  pressure  in  making  a  20  lb.  reduction  with 
the  V/i  in.  pipe  was  24.6  seconds,  which  is  5  seconds,  or  25  per 
cent,  longer  than  for  the  VA  in.  pipe  and  10  seconds,  or  70  per 
cent  longer  than  fur  the  1  in.  pipe. 

While  the  use  of  in.  pipe  slightly  increases  the  emergency 
brake  cylinder  pressure,  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  obtaining 
of  serial  quick  action,  especially  with  the  brake  (both  triple 
valves)  on  the  car  next  behind  the  locomotive  cot  out.  The 
brake  cylinder  pressure  in  emergency  is  increased  6  lbs.  or  7.7 
per  cent,  above  that  obtained  with  the  1  in.  pipe  and  4.5  lbs.  or 
5.8  per  cent,  above  that  with  the  VA  in.  pipe.  The  VA  in.  pipe 
offers  no  appreciable  advantages  over  the  IJi  in.  pipe  and  does 
introduce  some  distinctly  undesirable  features.. 

The  record  of  the  brakes  released  with  the  VA  in.  brake  pipe 
is  slightly  better  than  with  the  1  in.  pipe.  Its  advantages  in  this 
particular  arc  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  much  more  marked  differences  produced  by  the  use  of  other 
means.  The  time  to  increase  the  brake  pipe  pressure  5  lbs.  on 
the  last  car  is,  under  all  conditions,  less  with  the  l'  j  in.  pipe 
than  with  the  1  in.  pipe.  This  should  result  in  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  releasing  brakes.  The  summary  of  the  tests 
chosen  as  representing  conditions  where  some  brakes  are  close 
to  the  "sticking  point,"  shows  that  for  the  1  in.  pipe  out  of  a 
total  of  432  possible  stuck  brakes  6.5  per  cent,  were  stuck  for  10 
seconds  and  3.7  per  cent,  stuck  for  60  seconds.  The  substitution 
of  a  VA  in.  pipe  for  a  1  in.  pipe,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  reduced  these  percentages  to  1.6  per  cent,  and  0.9  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  percentages  for  VA  in.  pipe  were  1.2  per  cent, 
and  1.2  per  cent,  respectively,  showing  no  appreciable  gain  over 
V4  in.  pipe.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  difference  between  the 
effect  of  1  in.  and  VA  in.  pipe  on  the  release  of  the  brakes  was 
not  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  larger  pipe  would  materially 
assist  in  releasing  the  brakes  under  otherwise  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. That  is  to  say,  the  substitution  of  a  VA  in.  brake  pipe 
for  a  1  in.  brake  pipe  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  any 
marked  improvement  under  conditions  which  would  otherwise 
tend  to  cause  stuck  brakes,  although  its  tendency  is  unques- 
tionably in  this  direction. 

The  effect  of  a  Hi  in.  brake  pipe  in  service  applications  is  to 
somewhat  delay  the  application  of  the  brakes  on  the  train  as  a 
whole,  but  at  the  same  time  produce  a  more  uniform  starting  of 
the  application  of  all  the  brakes.  With  a  1<4  in.  brake  pipe  the 
lime  to  start  the  application  of  the  brakes  on  the  twelfth  car  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  1  in.  pipe.  The  time  to  obtain 
maximum  pressure  in  making  a  20  lb.  reduction  is  19.6  seconds, 
which  is  5  seconds  longer  than  with  the  1  in.  pipe. 

The  use  of  the  VA  in.  pipe  slightly  increases  the  emergency 
hrake  cylinder  pressure,  but  tends  to  hinder  serial  quick  action. 
This  interference  with  quick  action,  however,  was  not  appreciable 
except  under  the  more  severe  conditions ;  which  conditions  were, 
however,  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  obtaining  of  quick  action 
with  the  1  in.  pipe.  The  emergency  brake  cylinder  pressure  is 
increased  1.5  lbs.  or  2  per  cent,  above  that  with  the  1  in.  pipe. 
The  time  of  transmission  of  quick  action  throughout  the  train  is 
not  appreciably  affected. 

The  use  of  a  l'  J  in.  pipe  would  tend  toward  improvement  in 
releasing  brakes,  would  I*  a  distinct  economic  advantage  (due 
to  having  but  one.  instead  of  two  standard  sizes  of  air  brake 
hose  and  fittings  to  be  kept  in  stock  and  handled)  and  would 
not  be  objectionable,  either  on  account  of  a  slower  service  ap- 
plication or  its  effect  on  quick  action  except  under  extreme 
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conditions.  However,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  entirely  elim- 
inate the  troubles  heretofore  experienced  with  double  equipment 
cars,  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged,  and  is  of  much  less 
benefit  than  a  number  of  the  other  factors,  such  as  manipula- 
tion, main  reservoir  pressure,,  and  so  on  as  mentioned  in  this 
report. 

As  would  be  expected,  with  low  main  reservoir  pressure  and 
short  time  in  full  release  position  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  results  with  different  size  pipes,  but  with  the  higher  (140 
lbs.)  main  reservoir  pressure  the  effect  of  large  size  pipe  is 
marked.  With  140  lbs.  main  reservoir  pressure,  for  all  reduc- 
tions and  times  in  full  release  position,  the  difference  between 
the  brake  pipe  pressure  on  car  1  and  on  car  12  with  V/\  in. 
pipe  is  half  or  less  than  half  that  with  1  in.  pipe.  With  other 
conditions  the  same,  the  \%  in.  pipe  permitted  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  on  the  last  car  to  rise  to  a  higher  point  than  did  the 
1  in.  during  the  time  the  brake  valve  handle  was  in  full  release 
position. 

Concerning  the  use  of  1  in.  and  VA  in.  pipe  on  the  locomotive, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference.  The 
larger  size  brake  pipe  permits  a  greater  amount  of  air  loss  by 
leakage  without  causing  an  application  of  the  brakes. 

Discussion: — P.  J.  Langan  (D.  L.  &  W.)  stated  that  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  make  5  lb.  reductions  without  brakes 
sticking.  Mr.  Turner  explained  that  that  was  on  account  of  the 
large  auxiliary  reservoirs  used  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  which  allow 
the  brake  to  set  sufficiently  to  cause  a  stuck  brake,  there  being 
enough  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  make  some  appreciable 
brake  application  and  too  much  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir to  permit  the  triple  valve  to  go  to  release  position  when  the 
train  line  was  recharged.  With  the  smaller  auxiliary  reservoir 
this  difficulty  would  be  overcome. 

AIR  HOSE  FAILURES. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  T.  W.  Dow,  of  the  Eric. 
An  abstract  follows : 

Several  roads  arc  making  an  accurate  check  of  the  cost  of 
damage  due  to  burst  hose,  intending  to  bring  it  before  the  M.  C. 
R.  Association  to  use  as  an  argument  for  establishing  a  positive 
time  limit  in  which  to  remove  all  hose  from  service.  While  the 
cost  of  such  a  practice  might  seem  unwarranted  and  excessive  to 
many,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  cost  of  damage  to  equip- 
ment from  the  failure  of  the  air  hose  it  will  be  found  that  there 
will  be  a  balance  in  favor  of  this  practice.  In  checking  several 
thousand  Hi  in.  air  hose  that  had  failed  due  to  bursting,  during 
the  year  of  1912,  the  average  life  was  found  to  be  less  than  20 
months,  and  a  small  percentage  of  the  number  had  been  manu- 
factured over  24  months;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  number 
of  mechanical  officials  that  under  the  existing  conditions  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  unreasonable  to  limit  the  service  of  air  hose  to 
the  latter  figure,  or  24  months. 

In  making  the  stretching  jest  on  1  in.  sections  of  various  inner 
tubes  it  was  found  that  some  developed  noticeably  large  holes 
which  at  first  were  very  small.  These  were  due  to  particles 
of  grit  which  were  seen  in  the  rubber  before  being  stretched 
It  is  believed  that  such  conditions  account  for  the  large  number 
of  porous  hose.  It  is  maintained  by  many,  however,  that  tin- 
practice  of  pulling  hose  apart  is  responsible  for  short  life  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  pulling  apart  has  a  tendency  to  opening  up 
the  pores  in  the  inner  tube  similar  to  the  conditions  developed 
in  the  stretching  test. 

During  the  soap  suds  test  of  the  air  hose  on  a  targe  number 
of  trains  during  the  warm  season  of  1912.  it  was  found  that 
about  10  per  cent,  were  porous.  A  large  portion  of  this  num- 
ber were  porous  throughout  the  entire  IcnRth  of  the  tube,  but 
many  were  noticed  leaking  only  at  the  nipple  end,  having  been 
made  so  probably  by  being  bruised,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
may  be  aggravated  by  the  new  recommended  location  of  the 
angle  cock.  11  in.  hack  of  the  pulling  face  of  the  knuckle. 

While  a  large  number  of  air  hose  fail  due  to  the  tube  blowing 
off  the  fittings,  a  check  during  the  year  1912  showed  a  lesser 


number  than  during  the  year  of  1911.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  a  local  condition  rather  than  to  any  improvement  in  the 
make-up  of  the  inner  tube,  or  to  the  method  of  fastening,  but  it 
is  thought  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  both. 

Failure  through  chafing,  being  burned,  torn  off  and  damaged 
couplings,  still  continues,  but  all  such  can  be  eliminated  by  proper 
attention  to  the  location  of  the  pipes  and  a  regard  for  a  rule 
that  has  been  many  years  in  print,  but  not  in  force,  whereby  all 
hose  should  be  uncoupled  and  not  pulled  apart.  From  exami- 
nation made,  it  would  appear  that  air  hose  manufactured  within 
the  two  years  just  passed  fail  more  rapidly  than  those  manu- 
factured four  or  five  years  ago. 

Discussion. — H.  F.  Wood  (B.  &  M.)  presented  some  figures 
on  the  life  of  air  brake  hose  that  showed  that  two  years  would 
be  a  practical  limit  to  keep  hose  in  service. 

T.  E.  Hessenbruch  (P.  &  R.)  stated  that  out  of  1,200  pieces 
of  defective  hose  taken  from  the  scrap  pile  and  given  a  pressure 
test  of  125  lbs.,  54  per  cent  were  porous,  having  been  in  service 
on  an  average  of  18  months;  24  per  cent,  failed  on  the  nipple, 
end  and  11  per  cent,  on  the  coupler  end;  3  per  cent,  were 
weather  beaten,  being  in  service  on  an  average  of  48  months; 
1  per  cent,  were  cut  by  trap;  1  per  cent,  were  torn,  and  6  per  cent, 
had  miscellaneous  failures.  He  also  stated  that  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  from  rust  collecting  in  the  groove  of 
the  coupling  which  prevented  the  gasket  from  having  a  good 
bearing. 

F.  B.  Farmer  spoke  of  the  stiffening  effect  extreme  cold  ha* 
on  poor  hose  which  greatly  interferes  with  successful  train  oper- 
ation, tearing  the  hose  gaskets  and  increasing  train  pipe  leakage. 
Other  speakers  mentioned  similar  troubles  from  frozen  hose, 
and  C.  W.  Wheeler  (K.  Y.  C.  &  H.  K  )  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wire  the  hose  together  at  temperatures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  dcg.  below  zero. 

C.  N.  Rem  fry  (D.,  M.  &  N.)  stated  that  his  road  made  a  prac- 
tice of  limiting  the  life  of  air  hose  to  two  years— although  the 
average  life  was  2  years  and  2  months— and  claimed  a  material 
saving  when  considering  the  damage  that  is  done  to  the  equip- 
ment by  hose  failures.  He  also  found  that  the  hose  gave  better 
service  when  the  distance  between  the  coupler  knuckle  and  angle 
cock  key  was  11  in. 

The  subject  was  continued  to  next  year. 

LOCATION  OF  STEAM   HEAT  TRAPS. 

C.  W.  Martin  (Pcnna.)  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject.  An 
abstract  follows: 

To  the  air  brake  inspector  in  charge  of  equipment,  who  is 
called  on  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  removal  of 
wheels  from  passenger  equipment  cars  which  have  been  slid  fiat, 
the  disposition  of  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  steam  heat 
trap  or  drip  becomes  a  serious  problem.  This  condition  has  been 
considerably  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  the  steel  car, 
which  requires  the  number  of  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to 
be  more  than  doubled;  this  increases  the  amount  of  condensa- 
tion to  he  discharged  at  the  traps  and  usually  requires  more 
traps,  due  to  the  radiators  being  broken  up  into  smaller  units, 
because  of  the  increased  length  of  the  vehiclc- 

On  postal  and  Pullman  cars  the  number  of  steam  traps  has 
been  increased  from  one  or  two  with  the  wooden  car,  to  six  or 
seven  with  steel  equipment,  and  these  are  located  close  to  the 
truck,  where  the  condensation  drops  on  the  rail  directly  in  front 
of  the  wheel,  or  is  blown  hack  on  the  truck  and  brake  rigging 
to  freeze  and  add  to  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  preventing  that 
portion  of  the  truck  which  should  he  free  to  move  in  order  to 
maintain  an  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  car  on  the 
rail,  from  adjusting  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  track.  This 
relieves  some  of  the  wheels  of  their  proper  proportion  of  the 
weight  at  the  time  the  brake  is  applied,  and  permits  them  to  slide. 

Where  the  traps  cannot  he  located  away  from  the  truck  or 
triple  valve,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  conduct  the 
condensation  close  enough  to  the  track  to  prevent  flying  back 
under  the  car.    A  sheet  iron  tube  clamped  to  a  trap  of  the  vcrti- 
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cal  type  conducts  the  water  from  the  trap  down  close  to  the 
track,  and  where  the  trap  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  car, 
gives  good  satisfaction. 

A  guard  placed  around  the  trap  on  the  side  nearest  the  part 
to  be  protected,  and  fastened  to  the  trap  by  a  clamp  held  in 
place  by  a  stove  bolt  or  machine  screw,  will  also  be  helpful. 
The  shield  may  be  made  from  heavy  sheet  iron  stiffened  by  a 
rib  of  half-round  iron  along  the  edge,  or  by  flanging  it  over  a 
heavy  wire.  While  the  object  of  this  shield  is  to  protect  the 
truck  from  water  and  still  allow  the  atmosphere  free  access  to 
the  trap,  in  order  that  any  variation  in  temperature  may  affect 
it  promptly,  it  has  been  criticized  somewhat  because  of  the  wa- 
ter blowing  around  the  edges  of  the  guard,  because  of  it  being 
wide  and  shallow. 

A  device  made  up  from  rubber  hose,  4  in.  in  diameter,  clamped 
to  the  trap  and  run  as  close  to  the  track  as  desired  has  also 
been  found  satisfactory.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the 
traps  outside  the  rail,  this  arrangement  is  preferable  to  cither  of 
those  mentioned  above.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  cars 
arc  to  be  run  in  an  electrified  zone,  where  the  third  rail  is  used, 
as  the  hose  is  very'  flcxihlc,  not  easily  injured  by  striking  any 
obstruction,  and  is  a  non-conductor. 

This  matter  is  one  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  car  de- 
signers and  builders,  with  a  view  to  having  these  traps  located  at 
some  point  as  far  from  the  track  as  possible,  and  where  this  is 
not  possible,  to  provide  a  suitable  shield  or  guard  to  protect  the 
brake  rigging  and  equipment. 

Discussion—  The  discussion  confirmed  the  troubles  mentioned 
in  the  paper.  M.  Purcell  (N.  P.)  stated  that  the  brake  rigging 
had  in  some  cases  been  rendered  inoperative  by  the  ice  from  the 
drip 

OTHER  BUSINESS. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  J.  F.  Enright,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 
He  spoke  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced  with  cars  received 
from  valley  roads  where  it  was  not  as  necessary'  «o  maintain  the 
air  brake  system  at  such  a  high  rate  of  efficiency  as  on  moun- 
tain grades.  The  greatest  trouble  was  found  in  lack  of  proper 
retaining  valves. 

The  executive  committee  voted  as  the  sense  of  the  association 
against  the  formation  of  a  supplymcn's  association  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  Air  Brake  Association,  desiring  to  fur- 
nish their  own  entertainment  at  the  conventions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
W.  J.  Hatch.  Canadian  Pacific,  president;  L.  H.  Albers.  New 
York  Central  Lines,  first  vice-president;  J.  T.  Slattery,  Denver, 
&  Rio  Grande,  second  vice-president;  T.  W.  Dow.  Erie,  third 
vice-president ;  F.  M.  N'ellis,  Wcstinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
secretary,  and  Otto  Best.  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company, 
treasurer. 


Japanese  I.oan  for  Railway  Bond  Redemption. — Arrange- 
ments have  been  practically  concluded  for  the  issue  in  Paris 
shortly  of  a  Japanese  loan  of  $38,500,000,  of  which  $35X100.000 
will  he  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  railway  bonds  The  rate 
of  interest  will  be  5  per  cent. 

Measuring  Train  Speed  in  1832. — A  locomotive  steam  engine, 
constructed  by  Davis  and  Garther,  of  York,  Pa.,  commenced  her 
operation  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  on  Tuesday.  It  started  from  the  Pratt  street 
depot  for  Ellicott's  Mills,  with  the  entire  train  destined  for  that 
place,  consisting  of  14  loaded  cars,  carrying,  together  with  the 
engine  tender,  a  gross  weight  of  50  tons.  The  whole  went  off 
in  fine  style  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  A  gentleman  present 
says  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the  depot  in  about  six  minutes,  and 
the  rapid  gliding  of  the  immense  train  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing and  most  beautiful  spectacles  he  ever  witnessed. — Extract 
from  the  National  Gaselle,  published  in  the  American  Railroad 
Journal  of  July  28,  1832. 


The  new  transportation  building  and  the  new  Locomotive  and 
Mining  1-aboratories  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  were  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  at 
Urbana,  HI.,  on  May  8,  9  and  10.  At  the  opening  session  on 
May  8,  J.  G.  Pangboni.  special  representative  of  the  president 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  presented  an  address  outlining  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  inventions  which  led  up  to  the  use  of  steam 
for  propulsion  and  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  the 
steam  locomotive. 

The  program  for  Friday  began  with  a  railway  conference  in 
the  Transportation  building,  at  which  B.  A.  Worthington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  discussed  "Modern  Problems  of 
the  Steam  Railway,"  and  \Y.  B.  McKinlcy,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Traction  System,  "The  Modern  Problems  of  the  Electric 
Railway."  Mr.  Worthington  dealt  with  the  serious  situation  in 
which  the  railways  find  themselves  on  account  of  restrictive 
legislation  speaking  in  part  as  follows : 

"In  enjoying  the  splendid  results  which  actually  have  been 
materialized  under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed,  one 
can  scarcely  believe  that  there  possibly  could  be  anything  so 
seriously  wrong  with  the  railroads  themselves,  nor  with  the 
primary  conditions  under  which  the  railroads  have  been  oper- 
ated; not  that  governmental  control  is  undesirable  to  the  rail- 
roads, for  in  fact  it  is  highly  desirable  when  properly  exercised, 
but  the  sixteen  billion  dollar  institution  of  the  railroads,  erected 
almost  entirely  by  private  subscription,  is  a  national  asset  of  far 
loo  great  an  economic  value  to  be  meddled  with  indiscriminately, 
or  to  be  hampered  by  ill-advised  legislation  which  caters  to  pub- 
lic prejudice  and  thrives  upon  public  credulity  and  public  pass- 
ivencss.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  public  has  not  yet  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  really  serious  condition  of  affairs 
that  actually  exists,  nor  to  a  realization  of  the  dominant  fact 
that  the  public,  regardless  of  the  actual  investment  of  not  a 
single  dollar  in  American  railroad  properties,  collectively  holds 
the  controlling  interest  in  these  railroads,  and  accordingly  enjoys 
the  greatest  dividend  returns. 

"While  enjoying  the  fruits  of  prosperity,  the  public— that  is, 
those  not  directly  interested  in  the  finances  of  railroad  proper- 
ties—while depreciating  the  values  and  hampering  the  service 
of  the  railroads,  seem  to  place  a  great  abiding  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  other  values  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads 
being  the  chief  instrumentality  in  creating  such  other  values, 
stitl  constitute  the  real  value  underlying  such  other  values.  If, 
for  example,  the  railroads  should  be  withdrawn,  these  artificial 
or  contingent  values  would  quickly  collapse;  and  in  the  exact 
proportion  that  these  railroads  are  withdrawn,  through  inefficient 
or  inadequate  service,  such  other  values  shall  certainly  de- 
preciate. 

"When  we  stop  to  consider  the  precarious  situation  of  the 
railroads,  the  very  values  which  underlie  our  government  bonds 
themselves,  the  endowment  values  upon  which  have  been  con- 
structed public  institutions  without  number,  the  foundation  and 
the  buttress  of  our  national  strength  and  our  national  great- 
ness, serious  doubt  arises. 

"But  the  question  is,  how  much  more  radical  legislation  will 
be  required  to  convince  the  people  that  the  situation  is  fast 
becoming  insufferable?  In  plain  words,  how  much  longer  are 
the  people  going  to  stand  for  this  revolutionary  state  of  affairs? 
Arc  they  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  they  cannot,  or  rather 
will  not  sec  the  error  of  their  way  until  it  will  be  too  late? 
Passing  years  will  prove  convincingly  whether  'prudence.'  in- 
deed, has  been  consulted  in  our  present  legislative  functions. 
Already  indications  are  becoming  apparent  to  the  trained  eye 
that  something  is  wrong.  Railroad  securities,  our  letters  of 
credit  abroad  and  incidentally  the  strongest  national  defense 
that  any  nation  ever  erected,  arc  being  returned  to  us  under 
protest  and  subject  to  severe  discounts  which  we  ourselves  are 
imposing.   Again  I  ask  the  question,  has  prudence  been  con- 
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suited,  and  is  confidence  protected  as  you  want  it  protected? 

"Arc  we  not  even  now  changing  a  form  of  government  long 
enough  established  to  produce  a  wealth  of  $100,000,000,000  in 
substantially  forty  years  and  place  us  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world?  And  are  not  these  change* 
due  to  light  and  transient  causes'  in  the  intended  and  accepted 
sense  of  the  expression?  In  plain  words,  arc  we  not  'killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg'? 

"A  railroad  plant  is  not  totally  unlike  any  other  kind  of  a 
plant.  It  is  an  organic  structure  which  is  supposed  to  grow, 
and  it  thrive*  best  under  cultivation.  But  who  would  think, 
for  instance,  that  he  could  raise  more  wheat  to  the  acre  by 
heaping  upon  productive  fields  all  sorts  of  rubbish  that  preju- 
dice could  conceive,  and  in  addition  thereto,  passing  laws  that 
the  kernels  shall  be  larger  and  the  stalks  shorter?  This  seems 
very  much  like  an  absurdity,  but  I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity,  is  it 
not  a  pertinent  analogy  •'" 

"The  Changing  Character  of  the  Problems  of  the  Railroad" 
was  discussed  by  T.  H.  Goodnow,  president  of  the  Western 
Railway  Club,  who  outlined  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
railway  mechanical  work,  especially  in  the  car  department.  He 
said  that  there  is  a  lack  of  the  right  sort  of  young  men  entering 
the  shops  of  the  railways  today  and  it  is  becoming  more  neces- 
sary to  depend  upon  immigrants. 

Albert  Rcichmann,  president  of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers, spoke  on  'The  Technical  Society  as  an  Influence  in 
Education." 

"It  is  very  evident,"  he  said,  "that  an  engineer  in  order  to  be 
successful  cannot  be  a  recluse.  He  must  associate  with  his 
fellow  engineers.  He  can  best  secure  such  association  through 
the  technical  societies.  The  meeting  of  engineers  under  con- 
ditions where  all  are  on  a  common  footing  fosters  a  siprit  of 
kindly  co-operation  and  helpfulness  which  binds  them  together 
and  makes  each  of  greater  usefulness  to  the  others. 

"In  the  technical  societies  the  various  steps  of  mechanical 
development  are  depicted  both  from  the  practical  and  theoretical 
standpoints.  They  afford  the  engineer  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement his  own  knowledge  by  the  experience  of  his  fellow 
engineers.  They  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
world  what  he  himself  has  accomplished  and  to  receive  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  from  his  fellow  men  and  resulting  from 
the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  which  arc  presented  the 
engineer  learns  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  cooperation;  by 
means  of  which  both  the  giver  and  receiver  are  greatly  bene- 
fited." 

H.  G.  Hetirler.  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana, 
spoke  on  "Proper  Aims  in  Training  for  Railway  Service." 

\V.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  un- 
able to  he  present,  but  sent  an  address  on  "Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  Connection  with  Railroad  Work."    He  said  in  part: 

"The  magnitude  and  ingenuity  of  the  great  progressive 
achievement  of  <>tir  railroads  has  been  so  wonderful  and  the 
results  so  beneficial  and  far  reaching  that  we  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  lost  «ight  the  necessity  of  economizing;  we  must  now 
take  cognizance  of  the  terrific  waste  and  crude  methods,  and 
begin  to  apply  the  scientific  methods. 

"We  must  bring  about  a  better  system  of  activities  before  we 
have  wasted  <uir  birthright  of  natural  resources  T  his  power  of 
efficiency  must  come  out  of  institutions  of  this  character— with 
their  equipment  for  experimentation  and  ability  to  explore  the 
world  for  knowledge  and  to  make  it  available  to  the  student 

"I  would  not  deprecate  in  any  way  all  that  is  intended  by  these 
great  schools  of  special  training  There  are  too  few  of  them, 
and  those  that  do  exist  arc  frequently  restricted  in  their  ac- 
complishment by  lack  of  funds  to  do  all  that  the  faculty  have 
in  mind. 

"I  would,  however,  impress  upon  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  our  railroads,  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  in  the  human  equation— we  must 
not  forget  the  thousands  in  the  ranks  who  are  deprived  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  learning,  upon  whom  we  must  yet  continue 
to  place  great  responsibilities     The  knowledge,  concentrated 


in  our  educational  institutions,  should  be  made  available  in 
some  degree  at  least  to  those  deprived  of  the  advantages  until 
there  comes  a  time  of  more  equal  opportunities;  some  system 
of  education  yet  to  be  evolved  that  will  give  to  those  seeking 
knowledge  of  this  vocation  an  opportunity  while  employed  in 
a  gainful  occupation,  to  acquire  it." 

Robert  Quayle,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  spoke  on  "How  Can  the  Tech- 
nical School  Help  in  the  Solution  of  Railway  Problems?" 

Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Roilteay  Age  Gatttte,  gave  a 
brief  talk  on  "Research  as  a  Factor  in  Railway  Administra- 
tion." 

The  formal  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon in  the  University  Auditorium.  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  presided,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  K.  J.  James,  president  of  the  University;  W.  L. 
Abbott,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  Willard  A. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Railway  and  Engineering  Review.  A 
"Mining  Conference"  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 


LOCOMOTIVE   BOILER  INSPECTION. 


[he  following  notes  arc  taken  from  a  paper  which  was  re- 
cently read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club  by  Frank  McMan- 
amy,  assistant  chief  inspector  of  the  Division  of  Locomotive 
Boiler  Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

A  statement  which  is  frequently  made  to  us  when  repairs  are 
ordered  on  locomotives  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  is,  "I  do  not  consider  that  dangerous."  If  we  refer  to 
Section  2  of  the  law,  we  find  that  Congress  was  evidently  not 
satisfied  with  simply  requiring  that  locomotives  must  be  "safe 
to  operate,"  and  in  such  condition  that  they  were  not  immedi- 
ately dangerous,  but  they  must  also  be  "in  proper  condition," 
and  the  rules  were  provided  to  show  what  was  meant  by  "proper 
condition."  This  is  briefly  but  completely  covered  by  Rule  7, 
which  provides  that  "the  mechanical  officer  in  charge  at  all 
points  where  boiler  work  is  done  must  know  that  all  defects  dis- 
closed by  an  inspection  are  properly  repaired  befoic  the  loco- 
motive is  returned  to  service,"  and  this  is  just  what  is  desired 
by  the  most  progressive  railroad  managers.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  defects  which  are  apparently  unimportant  in 
themselves  often  cause  serious  accidents. 

The  most  frequent  objection  that  has  been  made  to  our  method 
of  inspection  has  been  that  defects  arc  reported  which  are  not 
violations  of  the  law,  resulting  in  mechanical  officers  being  asked 
by  the  managers  to  explain  why  such  defects  were  permitted 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  raise  this  objection  must  have 
done  so  without  having  given  the  matter  much  thought.  The 
purpose  of  legislation  of  this  character  is  to  promote  safety  and 
not  to  collect  penalties  The  penalty  must  be  provided,  how- 
ever; otherwise  the  law  might  be  ignored,  and.  when  necessary, 
proper  action  will  be  taken  to  enforce  it.  We  have  endeavored, 
however,  with  very  gratifying  success,  in  most  instances,  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  bringing  suits  to  collect  penalties,  by  re- 
porting alt  defective  conditions  found,  so  that  they  might  be 
repaired  before  they  became  serious  enough  to  cause  injury,  or 
to  violate  the  law.  This  policy  can  only  be  successfully  followed 
on  roads  where  a  sincere  desire  exists  and  an  honest  effort  is 
being  made  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Section  6  of  the  law  provides  that  the  "first  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict inspector  shall  be  to  sec  that  the  carriers  shall  make  in- 
spections in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  established 
or  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
the  carriers  repair  the  defects  which  such  inspections  disclose 
before  the  V>iler  fr  boilers,  or  appurtenances  pertaining  thereto, 
arc  again  put  in  service  "  This  requirement  makes  the  principal 
work  of  the  government  inspector  of  a  supervisory  character, 
and  plainly  shows  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  to  place 
the  burden  of  inspection  and  responsibility  for  the  condition  ol 
locomotives  upon  the  carriers. 

The  law  provides  that  the  district  inspector  "shall  make  such 
personal  inspections  of  locomotive  boilers  under  his  care  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  provisions  oi  this  act.  as 
may  be  consistent  with  his  other  duties,"  and  this  is  being  done, 
but  where  attempts  are  made  by  any  railroad  to  shift  the  burden 
of  inspection  onto  the  government  by  continuing  defective  loco- 
motives in  service  until  the  defects  are  discovered  and  ordered 
repaired  by  a  government  inspector,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  penalties  provided  in  Section  9  of  the  law,  as  the  law- 
did  not  intend  nor  provide  sufficient  force  for  the  government  to 
do  this  work  alone. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  statement  made  that  a  defective 
locomotive  could  be  continued  in  service  without  incurring  a 
penalty,  until  ordered  out  of  service  by  an  inspector.  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  not  the  correct  view.  Section  9  of  the  law  pro- 
vides a  penalty  for  three  distinct  acts:  First,  for  violating  the 
act  itself;  second,  for  violating  any  rule  or  regulation  made 
under  its  provisions;  and  third,  for  violating  a  lawful  order  of 
an  inspector.  Under  these  provisions  railroads  arc  just  as  li- 
able for  the  penalty  if  they  operate  a  locomotive  in  a  defective 
condition  which  has  never  been  seen  by  a  district  inspector,  as 
they  are  for  operating  one  which  has  been  ordered  out  of  service 
by  an  inspector.  This  for  the  reason  that  Congress  recognized 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  50  inspectors  to  know  at 
all  times  the  condition  of  the  65,000  locomotives  in  service;  there- 
fore, the  responsibility  for  making  proper  inspections,  proper  re- 
pairs and  for  the  genera!  condition  of  equipment  was  placed 
absolutely  on  the  carriers  and  a  penalty  provided  for  failure  to 
comply,  regardless  of  whether  the  locomotive  had  been  inspected 
by  a  district  inspector,  or  not. 

Among  the  rules  which  have  apparently  in  many  instances  been 
misunderstood  arc  the  following :  Kulcs  9  and  10  provide  a 
maximum  period  between  the  removal  of  flues  and  also  require 
the  interior  of  the  boiler  to  have  the  scale  removed  and  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  inspected  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
of  flues  are  removed  to  allow  examination.  We  find  that  the 
fact  that  the  period  given  for  the  removal  of  flues  is  a  maximum, 
is  apparently  overlooked,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  rule  is  being 
complied  with  if  the  boiler  is  scaled  and  inspected  once  in  three 
years,  even  though  flues  are  removed  each  year  or  oftencr.  This 
is  not  a  proper  compliance  with  the  rule,  because  where  water 
conditions  arc  such  as  to  make  a  frequent  removal  of  flues  neces- 
sary, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  conditions  make  it 
important  that  the  interior  of  the  boiler  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Rule  19  is  another  one  that  quite  frequently  is  not  fully  com- 
plied with.  It  requires  that  at  the  time  of  applying  a  hydrostatic 
test  the  boiler  must  be  thoroughly  examined  while  under  pres- 
sure. We  find  the  practice  to  be  more  or  less  common  of  fail- 
ing to  hold  the  pressure  while  this  examination  is  made;  there- 
fore, defective  conditions  which  could  possibly  have  been  dis- 
covered while  the  pressure  was  on  may  remain  undetected.  The 
practice  of  screwing  down  safety  valves  when  applying  hydro- 
static test  could  be  improved  upon,  although  it  is  not  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  rules.  We  have  found  cases  where  valves 
were  damaged  in  this  way  and  they  frequently  leak,  resulting  in 
water  running  down  over  the  boiler,  making  it  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  water  is  coming  from  the  safely  valves 
or  from  some  defective  scam  or  rivet,  or  from  a  crack  in  the 
boiler  shell. 

Rules  45  to  48.  governing  the  washing  of  boilers,  arc  in  many 
instances  not  properly  observed.  Some  roads  have  been  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  removing  all  washout  plugs  :«nd  washing  li  ilcrs 
thoroughly  only  once  in  30  days,  which  is  recorded  as  the  i^>v- 
eminent  washout,  and  although  water  conditions  were  Mich  as 
to  require  numerous  other  washouts  during  the  month,  all  plugs 
are  not  removed  and  only  a  partial  washout  is  given,  which  is 
recorded  as  the  railroad  company's  wash,  or  a  short  wash  or 
some  similar  term.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 
Rule  45  requires  boilers  "to  be  thoroughly  washed  as  often  as 
water  conditions  require,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
month,"  and  Rule  46  provides  that  when  boilers  are  washed  all 
washout,  arch  and  water  bar  plugs  must  be  removed. 


This  does  not  apply  to  a  water  change  when  only  the  washout 
plugs  in  the  water-legs  are  removed  to  facilitate  emptying  the 
boiler,  but  where  a  hose  is  used  to  wash  sediment  out  of 
the  boiler,  and,  perhaps,  other  washout  plugs  are  removed  and 
the  crown  sheet  rinsed,  or  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  partially 
washed. 

Rule  50  is  another  which  apparently  has  not  been  fully  under- 
stood, or  at  least  properly  complied  with  by  many  carriers.  It 
provides  "that  all  steam  valves,  cocks  and  joints,  studs,  bolts  and 
scams  shall  be  kept  in  such  repair  that  they  will  not  emit  steam 
in  front  of  the  enginemen  so  as  to  obscure  their  vision,"  and, 
we  believe,  covers  every  point  where  steam  teaks  occur.  It  was 
intended  to  insure  a  reasonably  clear  view  of  the  track  and 
signals  for  the  enginemen,  yet  we  find  many  instances  where 
no  inspection  is  made  while  the  locomotive  is  under  steam,  which 
is  the  only  time  such  leaks  can  be  located,  yet  a  report  is  certi- 
fied to  stating  that  all  steam  leaks  have  been  repaired.  Inasmuch 
as  the  United  States  statutes  provide  a  very  severe  penalty  for 
a  wrongful  certification  on  a  report  of  this  kind,  this  places  the 
railroad  inspector  in  a  very  unpleasant  position.  The  law  re- 
quires a  sworn  report  of  each  inspection  and  of  the  repairs  made 
as  a  result  of  the  inspection,  and  as  the  inspector  is  responsible, 
under  the  law,  for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  to  which 
he  certifies,  the  report  should  show  conditions  exactly  as  he  finds 
them. 

Another  point,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  fully  realized, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  man  who  signs  reports  as  officer  in 
charge.  Rule  7  provides  that  "the  mechanical  officer  in  charge 
at  each  point  where  boiler  work  is  done  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  inspection  and  repair  of  all  locomotive  boilers  and  their 
appurtenances  under  his  jurisdiction,  He  must  know  that  all 
defects  disclosed  by  any  inspection  arc  properly  repaired  before 
the  locomotive  is  returned  to  service."  The  officer  in  charge  is 
required  to  sign  the  following  certification :  "I  hereby  certify 
that  to  the  best  of  .my  knowledge  and  belief  the  above  report  is 
correct."  The  rule  above  quoted,  which  requires  him  to  know 
that  all  defects  disclosed  by  any  inspection  are  repaired  before 
the  locomotive  is  returned  to  service  and  the  certification  which 
he  signs  places  even  greater  responsibility  on  him  than  on  the 
inspector,  because,  in  addition  to  knowing  that  the  inspection  and 
repairs  have  been  made,  he  must  know  that  the  report  is  correct. 
For  this  reason  the  officer  in  charge  at  points  where  inspections 
are  made  should  give  more  of  his  time  and  attention  to  this 
work  than  is  frequently  done  at  present. 

Proper  care  and  adjustment  of  safety  valves  is  another  matter 
that  docs  not  always  receive  the  attention  that  it  should,  Rule  34 
provides  that  "every  boiler  shall  be  equipped  with  at  least  two 
safety  valves,  the  capacity  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent, 
under  any  conditions  of  service,  an  accumulation  of  pressure 
more  than  5  per  cent,  above  the  allowed  steam  pressure."  This 
rule  does  not  mean  that  the  government  shall  design  the  safety 
valves,  say  what  make  they  shall  be,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  simply  fixes  a  minimum  capacity  below  which  you  shall  not 
go.  When  we  have  demonstrated  by  test  that  the  boiler  can 
generate  steam  faster  than  the  safety  valves  can  take  care  of  it. 
we  have  asked  and  will  insist  that  the  capacity  of  the  safety- 
valves  be  increased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rule.  Of  the 
first  500  locomotives  on  which  safety  valve  tests  were  made,  58 
per  cent,  had  valves  which  would  not  relieve  the  pressure  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  34.  Immediate  steps  were  taken,  however, 
to  remedy  this  condition  and  a  material  improvement  lias  re- 
sulted, lmt  there  is  need  for  a  further  improvement  in  this 
directir-n. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  freely  ;md  frankly  discuss  matters  of 
this  kind  with  railroad  officers  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  believe  tlie  law  requires,  to  the  end 
that  the  desired  improvement  may  be  brought  about  without  the 
necessity  of  threshing  such  matters  out  in  the  courts.  In  this 
we  have  been  wonderfully  successful,  due  largely  to  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  a  large  majority  of  the  railroad 
officers  of  the  country. 
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System  of  9,060  Miles  Owned  and  Operated  oy  Government- 
Organization,  Engineering,  Operating  and  Financial  Feature*. 

By  E.  R.  Lewis. 

Aaaiatant  to  General  Manager,  Dolath.  South  Shore  tt  Atlantic 


The  birth  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  May  31,  1910, 
brought  under  one  management  the  railway  systems  formerly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  governments  of  the  four  separate 
colonies  combined  in  this  South  African  federation,  'llic.se  are 
the  south  coast  colonics  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal, 
and  the  former  Boer  colonies  which  adjoin  them  on  the  north, 
known  as  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State;  or  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  as  it  was  called  after  the  British  occu- 
pation. 

At  the  time  of  union,  the  railway  systems  of  these  states  in- 
cluded 7,207  miles  of  single  track  in  operation,  while  approxi- 
mately 860  miles  were  under  construction.  There  were  author- 
ized in  1911  an  additional  527  miles  of  extensions,  now  nearly 
all  in  operation  so  that  today  the  government-owned  railways 
of  the  Union  total  some  8,500  miles,  exclusive  of  545  miles  of 
leased  and  operated  lines.  This  system  of  nearly  9,050  miles  of 
railways  serves  an  area  more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  or  500,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  six  millions  of  people. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  system  is  operated  with  con- 
spicuous success  arc  unique.  The  South  African  colonies  had 
each  its  responsible  government  before  the  consummation  of 
the  present  Union,  which  resulted  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
four  governments  and  their  different  departments,  including  those 
of  public  works  and  crown  lands.  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Crown  Lands  is  presided  over  by  a  minister  of 
the  Union  government.  That  division  of  the  department  re- 
lating to  railways  and  harbors  is  under  one  general  manager 
who  reports  directly  to  the  minister.  Thus  the  policies  of  rail- 
way construction,  maintenance  and  operation  arc  the  policies  of 
the  government  of  the  country;  the  results  of  parliamentary  de- 
bate, of  political  expediency  and  of  ministerial  decision.  With 
the  union  of  the  four  colonies,  their  dissimilar  railway  equipments 
and  properties,  each  born  of  the  necessities  of  that  locality  which 
it  had  formerly  served,  were  pooled  under  the  new  ownership 
and  combined  under  one  management.  The  heavy  traffic  of  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  of  the  coal  fields  of  north- 
ern Natal  had  been  carried  in  cars  and  by  locomotives  of  much 
greater  average  capacity  than  those  which  transported  the  live 
stock  and  forage  of  the  more  pastoral  Orange  Free  State  and 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

THK  "AMEBICAN"  UNIT  SYSTEM  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

With  this  new  spirit  of  combination  came  the  decision  to  adopt 
for  the  Union  Railways  a  form  of  management  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, or  at  least  based  upon,  the  unit  system  of  sonic  of  our  most 
extensive  railways,  which  came  to  be  known  in  South  Africa  as 
the  American  system. 

That  this  Aim-rico-African  unit  system,  successor  to  four 
highly  departmentalized  colonial  railway  managements  of  many 
years  standing,  is  quite  dissimilar  from  any  American  railway 
management,  is  not  surprising  nor  indicative  of  failure. 

The  retraining  of  four  such  lusty  orphans,  suddenly  bereaved, 
with  dispositions  ever  inclined  to  disagree  in  smalt  ways  with 
their  next  neighbors,  now  members  of  the  same  family,  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  some  more  or  less  stifled  strife 
and  bickering.  That  so  little  of  bitterness  resulted,  is  a  triumph 
pMSsiblc  only  to  a  nation  worthy  of  those  leaders  who  have 
guided  this  republic  of  the  antipodes  to  its  present  place  among 
tlio  world  powers. 

•Tbt  author  of  thia  mi  Mr  Kijm-td  mow  of  hia  In  f. .rotation  regarding 
.V   railway,  of  thr  t  .,,..„  „f  South  Africa  while  wrvi««  aa  a.mtam  to 


Though  at  present  it  presents  evidence  of  being  an  uncomfort- 
ably long  step  in  the  right  direction,  this  change  should  ultimately 
effect  many  desired  economies.  The  new  railway  management 
was  designed  primarily  lo  promote  efficiency  through  decentral- 
ization. With  this  end  in  view,  eight  divisions  of  the  Union 
Railways  were  established.  On  each  division  an  officer  termed 
a  divisional  superintendent  was  put  in  complete  control  of  oper- 
ation, engineering,  passenger  and  freight  traffic  and  other  de- 
tails of  the  running  of  approximately  1,000  miles  of  main  line. 

Furthermore  there  were  appointed  three  assistant  general 
managers,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  or  three  of  the  eight  di- 
visions. Both  the  divisional  superintendents  and  the  assistant 
general  managers  are  residents  of  their  respective  territories,  the 
assistant  general  managers  reporting  directly  to  the  general  man- 
agers at  Johannesburg,  where  are  located  the  headquarters  offices. 

The  assistant  general  manager  at  Capetown  has  jurisdiction 
over  System  A,  comprising  two  divisions,  with  divisional  super- 
intendents at  Capetown  and  Kimberlcy.  The  assistant  general 
manager  at  Bloemfontein  controls  System  B,  made  up  of  three 
divisions;  while  the  assistant  general  manager  at  Johannesburg 
has  three  divisions  under  his  management. 

The  intention  underlying  the  whole  organization  was  that 
wide  powers  of  initiative  and  control  should  be  vested  primarily 
in  the  man  on  the  spot.  Thus,  the  divisional  superintendent  is 
given  command  of  the  operating,  mechanical,  traffic  and  engineer 
officers  within  the  limits  of  his  territory.  The  assistant  general 
managers  are  intended,  of  course,  to  control  their  several  ter- 
ritories in  much  the  same  manner  as  would  be  done  by  a  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  smaller  railway,  without  interfering  in  those 
details  of  working  over  which  the  superintendents  exercise  ex- 
ecutive powers.  Thus  the  general  manager  is  to  a  great  extent 
relieved  of  executive  matters,  and  able,  therefore,  to  give  his 
time  largely  to  the  larger  problems  of  administration. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  construction  of  new  lines  arc  under 
the  control  of  the  enginecr-in-chicf.  The  survey  and  construc- 
tion staff  of  engineers  is  extensive,  as  is  necessary  in  a  country 
of  such  great  area,  and  a  government  organization  required  to 
investigate  the  many  propositions  for  new  branches  which  are 
put  before  the  houses  of  parliament. 

The  control  of  the  engineering  work  on  lines  under  operation 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  divisional  superintendents,  the  chief 
engineer  is  in  some  measure  free  to  give  his  attention  to  consul- 
tations, and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  general  man- 
ager. 

The  principles  of  this  organization  sound  familiar,  and  are  in- 
deed, nearly  identical  with  similar  railway  organizations  of 
America.  The  underlying  principle  is  to  combat  the  tendency 
of  all  large  organizations  toward  the  centralization  of  control, 
with  the  consequent  delays  owing  to  lack  of  authority  of  resi- 
dent officers,  the  multiplication  of  accounts  and  the  expense  and 
general  annoyance  of  what  is  commonly  called  "red  tape." 

Undoubtedly  the  results  desired  in  South  Africa  will  be  ob- 
tained sooner  or  later  if  the  officers  in  authority  stand  by  their 
guns  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  uproot  a  bureaucracy  of  forty 
years'  growth  in  a  government  service,  much  less  in  four  com- 
bined government  services.  That  it  is  being  done,  however, 
with  advantage  to  these  railways  is  demonstrable.  The  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  overcome  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
familiar  with  governmental  organizations. 

Legislative  expediency  is  responsible  for  the  network  of  wan- 
dering branch  railway  lines  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
constructed  to  develop  sparsely  populated  districts  of  South 
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Africa,  sometimes  of  seeming  small  future  possibilities.  Divi- 
dends and  early  returns  on  capital  expended  not  being  so  neces- 
sary as  in  the  case  of  privately-owned  tines,  however,  the  re- 
sults of  these  governmental  policies  have  proved  wise,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  favorable  returns  obtained  from  some  of  the  most 
arid  regions  in  a  few  years  time. 

OPERATION  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS. 

Railway  operation,  or  "transportation,"  in  South  Africa  is 
distinctly  English  in  method  and  results.  Less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  local  passenger  trains  run  as  much  as  five  minutes  off 
schedule  time.  Only  23  per  cent,  of  the  freight  trains  run  as 
much  as  five  minutes  late  per  trip.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
railways  in  America  can  show  such  annual  records,  and  these 
results  are  obtained  in  South  Africa  under  conditions  unfavor- 
able in  many  respects,  compared  with  those  under  which  Amer- 
ican railways  arc  operated. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  per  annum  of  the 
South  African  railways  is  $840,  or  about  24  cents  per  train  mile. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  averages  10  cents  per  engine  mile  for 
engines;  13  cents  per  passenger  train  mile  for  coaches,  and  11 
cents  per  freight  train  mile  for  freight  cars.  "Running"  ex- 
penses average  about  32  cents  per  train  mile. 

For  the  past  ten  years  gross  expenditure  has  averaged  about 
62  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings,  the  mileage  has  about  doubled, 
passenger  traffic  has  increased  from  29,000,000  to  over  37,000.000 
passengers  carried  annually,  and  gross  freight  tonnage  has  in- 
creased from  670,000,000  to  1,110,000X100  tons  revenue  freight. 

The  adjustment  of  freight  rates  after  the  consummation  of 
Union  of  the  colonies  occupied  the  attention  of  government 
officials  for  a  considerable  time,  and  much  of  the  deliberation 
had  to  do  with  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  adopting  the 
basing  point  system  of  freight  rate  making  which  obtains  on  the 
railroads  of  the  southeastern  states  of  the  United  States.  This 
system  was  finally  and  rightly  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  South 
African  ratings.  Both  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  in  that  coun- 
try are  influenced  largely  by  the  isolated  positions  of  the  colo- 
nics and  hy  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  subcontinent. 

ENGINEERING  CONDITIONS. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  a  vast  tableland,  averaging  some 
4,000  ft.  above  mean  sea  level.  The  ascent  from  the  coast  to  the 
karoo  of  the  hinterland  is  everywhere  abrupt.  Each  of  the  few 
negotiable  mountain  passes  presents  serious  obstacles  to  rail- 
road location.  The  coast  divisions  of  these  railways  include  tun- 
nels, viaducts,  rock  cuts,  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves.  The 
"Cape  sage"  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  now  the  standard  gage  of  the  Union 
Railways,  is  largely  the  result  of  these  conditions  on  the  moun- 
tain divisions,  which  were  first  built  without  reference  to  possible 
extensions  into  comparatively  easy  country- 

1  he  South  African  rivers  are  raging  torrents  during  the  short 
seasons  of  rain,  and  dry  beds  of  sand  and  stone  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  when  their  flow  is  largely  underground. 
The  climate  of  the  karoo  is  generally  delightful,  with  winters 
like  the  crisp  October  days  of  our  middle  states,  with  once  in 
two  or  three  years  a  light  snow  fall.  The  summers  bring  hot 
weather  at  midday  with  occasional  heavy  showers.  The  nights 
arc  very  cool.  The  direct  rays  of  the  summer  sun  are  so  in- 
tense that  cross  ties  arc  buried  in  ballast  to  the  railheads  to  pre- 
vent tie  checking,  and  excessive  expansion  of  rails 

These  climatic  conditions  arc  due  to  altitude,  to  latitude,  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  cold  Antarctic  ocean  current,  which  follows 
northward  close  to  the  west  coast ;  as  well  as  to  the  warm  In- 
dian ocean  current  which  laves  the  southeast  coast  from  Zulu- 
land  to  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Frust  is  left  out  of  reckoning  in 
railway  work.  Water  tanks  are  open  topped.  Water  pipes  may 
with  impunity  be  laid  on  top  of  the  ground.  Heaving  track  is 
an  unknown  condition.  A  snow  storm  is  a  rarity  even  in  the 
mountain  districts.  The  sun  shines  during  more  days  of  the 
year  than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  vege- 
tation is  luxuriant  and  subtropical,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
the  soil  is  lost  to  agriculture,  because  of  inability  to  conserve 


water  for  irrigation.  Evaporation  is  excessive,  and  dams  con- 
serving locomotive  water  supplies  are  only  located  across  deep 
and  narrow  gulches. 

Built  gradually  inland  by  tortuous  routes  through  the  moun- 
tain passes  from  the  coast  ports  of  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Durban,  and,  in  Portuguese  territory,  Lorenco  Marques,  four 
separate  lines  of  railway,  since  1873,  have  been  extended,  branched 
and  finally  connected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Johannesburg.  Most  of  these  railway  extensions  were  made 
in  advance  of  the  settlement  of  the  districts  they  traverse. 
They  have  enjoyed  almost  from  their  inception  the  financial 
potency  of  government  ownership  and  control.  They  were 
built  on  a  permanent  basis,  even  though  they  were  development 
lines.  The  number  of  wooden  bridges  on  the  South  African 
railways  today  may  probably  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Even  water  openings  as  small  as  6  and  9  ft.  across 
were  originally  spanned  by  plate  girders  on  masonry  abut- 
ments. Owing  to  the  ravages  of  wood  devouring  ants  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  native  timber  fence  posts,  telegraph 
poles  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  cross-tics  are  made  of  iron  and 
steel.  Old  rails  play  an  important  part  in  maintenance  repairs, 
being  used  as  posts  and  girders  in  buildings,  and  in  concrete 
as  reinforcement. 

The  capital  expenditure  on  these  railways  at  the  end  of  1910 
was  approximately  $.?!*.000000.  The  general  manager  of  rail- 
ways and  harbors  in  his  report  for  that  year  voiced  the  govern- 
mental policy  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  large  area 
of  this  vast  territory,  equal  to  nearly  four  times  the  size  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  as  yet  only  in  the  early  stages,  and,  in 
the  interests  of  the  country  generally,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
administration  to  pursue  the  policy  best  suited  to  aid  expan- 
sion. .  .  .  South  Africa  has  now  become  a  producer  of  al- 
most every  product  necessary  for  its  sustenance,  although  not 
yet  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  self-supporting.  South 
Africa  differs  from  most  other  countries.  Its  natural  means 
of  production  require  the  aid  of  science  to  promote  develop- 
ment in  the  initial  stages.  The  presence  of  great  mineral  wealth 
and  the  markets  opened  up  thereby  should,  however,  provide 
the  resources  required,  and  compensate  for  the  greater  natural 
advantages  of  other  countries." 

REVENUES   DERIVED  BY   GOVERNMENT   FROM  RAILWAYS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railways  have  for  years  been  im- 
portant sources  of  revenue  to  the  colonial  governments.  In 
1910  the  net  income  of  the  railways  of  the  Union  amounted 
to  an  equivalent  of  $26,500,000,  or  over  45.5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings.  Nor  was  this  an  abnormal  year.  It  must  be 
understood  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  is  through  business.  Passenger  rates  arc  three  times  as 
great  as  the  2  cent  fares  of  the  United  States.  Freight  rates 
arc  comparatively  even  higher  than  passenger  fares.  There  is 
no  competition  except  as  between  the  different  coast  terminals 
of  the  system  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  these  results  are  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  narrow  gage  tracks,  climbing  grades  as  steep 
as  3  per  cent,  around  curves  as  sharp  as  20  dcg.  on  the  moun- 
tain divisions.  Locomotive  water  of  acceptable  quality  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  is  the  reverse  of  plentiful  and  water  soften- 
ing plants  have  in  some  cases  been  installed. 

The  equipment  of  these  railways  includes  1,450  locomotives, 
many  of  American  manufacture,  and  a  few  of  the  Mallet  com- 
pound type ;  2,072  passenger  coaches  and  2.300  freight  cars. 
Approximately  $225,000  is  annually  expended  on  purchase  and 
repair  of  tarpaulins  used  for  covering  freight  loaded  in  gondola 
cars.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  freight  cars  are  enclosed.  Even 
stock  is  transported  in  high  sided  gondola  cars  covered  with 
netting  of  light  rope.  The  passenger  coaches  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  equipment  of  the  best  railways  of  Europe.  Soulh 
African  trains  de  luxe  are  all  that  the  name  implies,  even  to 
compartment  sleepers,  observation  cars  and  shower  baths. 

These  railways  have  si>mc  50.000  employees,  of  whom  26.500 
are  white,  the  remainder  being  Hindus  and  negroes  of  the  vari- 
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oils  African  tribes.  The  section  laborers  arc  almost  all  negroes, 
while  a  large  percentage  of  the  foremen  are  half  breeds  ot 
negroes.  A  pension  system  to  which  the  employees  contribute 
monthly  is  successfully  maintained  and  self-supporting.  It  is 
in  fact,  a  civil  service,  to  which  belong  regular  employees  of 
the  railway  and  oilier  governmental  departments,  as  the  public 
works  and  post  office  departments. 

The  railways  obtain  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $110,000  from 
the  catering  department,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  are 
$1,300,000.  In  addition  to  the  dining  car  service  this  depart- 
ment includes  railway  restaurants,  hotels  and  bars  at  many  of 
the  principal  stations  and  terminals. 

All  railway  news  stands  arc  likewise  owned  and  operated 
to  advantage  by  the  Department  of  Publicity.  This  depart- 
ment carries  on  the  usual  railway  advertising,  controls  the  leas- 
ing of  advertising  rights  on  railway  property  and  goes  ex- 
tensively into  photography  as  a  means  of  educating  the  world 
at  large  as  to  the  products  and  scenery  of  South  Africa,  the 
opportunities  for  the  immigrant  and  the  traveler. 

We  note  in  this  connection  that  "In  conjunction  with  the 
various  municipalities  the  publicity  branch  will  also,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  thoroughly  bioscope  South  African  scenery  and 
industries.  1  he  Rims  will  be  sent  to  England  and  sold  to  bio- 
scope distributing  firms." 

Betterment  work  has  been  steadily  proceeded  with  year  by 
year  as  on  American  railways.  Surveys  for  diversions  and  re- 
ductions of  grades  were  under  way  on  a  large  scale  in  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  in  1903,  since  which  time  many  ex- 
tensive betterments  in  alinement  have  been  carried  out 
bridges  have  been  strengthened  or  replaced  to  allow  of  the 
purchase  of  heavier  equipment,  and  new  track  with  80-lb.  rail, 
tie  plates  and  new  ties  has  been  laid  on  the  western  and  other 
lines  of  the  system.  The  most  thorough  renewals  have  been 
made  within  the  past  two  years  between  Capetown  and  the 
Kimberley  diamond  mines. 

COST   Or  CONSTRUCTION. 

Measured  by  American  standards  South  Africa  railway  con- 
struction is  expensive  and  maintenance  is  cheap.  These  con- 
ditions are  partially  the  result  of  cheap  unskilled  labor,  of  ex- 
pensive skilled  labor  and  of  the  expense  of  importing  ma- 
chinery; but  cheap  erst  of  maintenance  is  a  natural  result  of 
exceptionally  well-constructed,  well-drained  roadbed,  permanent 
bridges  and  good  track.  The  idea  that  developing  lines  must 
be  cheap  in  first  cost  has  heen  proved  wrong  through  all  the 
years  of  experience  in  railway  building,  but  American  capital 
seems  never  to  have  learned  the  lesson.  The  estimated  cost  of 
526  miles  of  single  line  built  by  the  Union  in  1911  averaged 
$23,000  per  mile.  In  this  estimate  the  cost  of  grading  looms 
very  large.  Nearly  all  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  earth- 
works is  performed  by  negro  labor  with  pick,  shovel  and  wheel- 
barrow at  a  wage  of  scarcely  $1.00  per  day.  South  African 
railway  contracts  arc  most  often  let  to  large  contracting  firms, 
who  obligate  themselves  to  turn  over  the  railway  complete,  for 
a  certain  lump  sum.  after  the  government  lias  ior  a  certain 
length  of  time  operated  over  the  track  on  approval.  Such  a 
bargain  is  usually  made  only  after  exhaustive  examination  by 
the  bidders  of  soundings  for  bridges  and  excavations.  The 
bid  is  based  on  the  government  engineers"  approximate  esti- 
mates made  from  the  located  lines  and  contour  maps,  which  arc 
most  exact  All  item*  appearing  on  these  maps  and  profiles 
are  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  the  lump  sum  bid.  All 
others  are  extra  and  arc  paid  for  by  the  force  account  method. 
The  vexatious  questions  of  classification  of  materials  and  over- 
haul arc  thus  eliminated,  while  the  location  and  construction 
of  huildings.  water  tanks,  station  grounds  and  side  tracks, 
fences.  crossmcs  and  cattle  guards  are  worked  out  in  advance 
•  .1  constriKtinn  and  included  in  the  contract. 

The  rails  used  are  of  Eup  ijiran  anJ  American  manufacture; 
the  American  rail  being  easier  to  procure  on  short  notice, 
while  the  English  rail  is  favored  as  bitter  wearing  in  addition 


to  being  a  "home""  product.  The  cross  ties  in  use  on  these 
railways  arc  of  hardwood  and  pressed  steel.  The  pressed  steel 
inverted  trough  "sleeper"'  has  not  proved  economical.  It  makes 
bad  track  when  mixed  with  wooden  tics.  Derailments  arc  dis- 
astrous to  the  section  of  steel  ties.  Once  they  are  bent,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  repair  and  rcgagc  them.  Cinders  and  moisture 
cause  them  to  rust  and  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Steel  trough  sleepers  arc  most  in  favor  in  dry  desert  dis- 
tricts where  the  loose  sand  will  not  pack  under  wooden  ties 
and  where  the  white  ants  make  short  work  of  wood  fiber. 
Mere  the  inverted  trough  sleeper  confines  the  sand  under  its 
surface  where  it  solidifies  or  cakes.  In  such  regions  track 
surfacing  is  done  only  during  rainy  weather.  The  wooden  ties 
in  use  on  the  Union  railways  arc  the  D'jatti  from  Java,  the 
Jarrah  and  Eucalyptus  from  Australia,  and  the  yellow  wood 
of  the  Knysna  forest  of  Cape  Colony.  Here  the  government 
operates  a  creosoting  factory. 

Nine  railway  tic  plantations  are  maintained  by  these  gov- 
ernment railways,  where  arc  grown  trees  of  the  different  vari- 
eties of  Eucalyptus,  pine,  cedar  and  cypress  Of  the  nine  for- 
est farms  under  cultivation  eight  arc  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  one  is  in  the  Transvaal.  The  total  acreage 
in  trees  is  7441,  while  nearly  30.000  acres  in  all  arc  reserved 
for  this  purpose 

The  use  of  concrete  is  very  general  for  bridge  piers  and  abut- 
ments, culverts  and  foundations  of  all  descriptions.  Corru- 
gated, galvanized  iron  is  very  largely  used  for  roofing,  fencing 
and  siding.  Water  tanks  arc  oi  4  ft.  so, .  cast  iron  plates 
framed  and  calked,  imported  knocked  down  from  England. 
Brick  and  concrete  are  the  usual  building  materials  Many 
government  buildings  have  roofs  of  slate  or  tile 

PROVISION  for  raxm  of  employees. 

The  government  railways  house  most  of  their  employees  and 
officers  at  nominal  rentals  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  further 
assist  them  by  transporting  free  of  charge  all  goods  ordered 
from  railway  co-operative  or  government  contractors'  stores, 
at  10  per  cent,  less  than  retail  prices  at  coast  ports.  These 
supplies  accompany  the  monthly  pay  trains,  and  payment  there- 
for is  deducted  from  monthly  wage  disbursements. 

Schools  are  built,  furnished  and  maintained  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  railway  employees  Railway  phy- 
sicians are  stationed  at  convenient  points,  and  free  dispensaries 
arc  at  the  disposal  of  the  families  of  the  railway  staff,  as  well 
as  the  services  of  the  railway  surgeon  who  has  a  private  hos- 
pital car  in  which  he  makes  regular  trips  over  his  district  to 
treat  those  who  cannot  come  to  him. 

Railway  missions  have  been  established  and  missionaries 
have  coaches  where  necessary  to  hold  services  at  way  stations 
where  other  quarters  are  not  available. 

In  short,  the  management  of  these  railways  meets  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  anticipates  and  provides  for  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  its  employees  and  their  families.  The  lines, 
so  curious  to  the  American  mind  in  many  ways,  have  been,  and 
are  the  great  civilizcrs  of  South  Africa.  In  this  land  of  per- 
fect climate,  of  wonderful  flora  and  more  wonderful  mines,  of 
savage  peoples  and  arid  plains,  of  luxuriant  valleys  and  sterile 
mountains,  the  same  problems  of  civilization  and  progress  are 
being  solved  as  in  our  own  country,  largely  by  means  of  rep- 
resentative systems  of  rapid  transit,  chief  among  which  is  the 
steam  railway. 


PHOrOSEl)    RaURO\P    I M  IKOVEMt  NTS    IN    BELGIAN    CoNGO  —  The 

main  artery  of  trade  between  Congo  seaports  and  not  only  the 
upper  Belgian  Congo,  but  the  French  Congo  as  well,  is  the 
Lower  Congo  railroad  from  Maladi  to  l.eonoldviltc.  250  miles. 
Recently  this  road  has  somewhat  reduced  its  freight  tariffs.  The 
double-tracking  of  this  line  is  still  under  consideration  as  a 
possibility,  as  is  the  reduction  of  its  curves  and  grades,  and  the 
widening  of  its  gage.  The  problem  of  its  electrification  has 
recently  been  studied—  Mn-ini;  and  Scientific  Press. 
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CAR  WHEELS. 

At  ihc  meeting  of  ihc  Nov  England  Railroad  Club  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  13.  two  papers  were  presented— one  on  cast  iron 
wheels  by  A.  A.  Hale,  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company,  and  the 
other  on  steel  wheels  by  M.  D.  Hayes,  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company. 

Mr.  Hale  nrst  reviewed  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  cast  iron  wheel  and  then  took  up  its  physical  properties. 
He  presented  a  chart  showing  that  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  chilled  iron  wheel  and  the  brake  shoe,  whether  the 
latter  was  of  the  insert  type  or  plain  cast  iron,  was  about  20 
per  cent,  more  than  with  the  steel  wheel,  and  stated  that  a  great 
many  types  of  brake  shoes  which  arc  used  on  chilled  iron  wheels 
cannot  be  used  on  steel  wheels  because  of  the  injury  to  the  tread; 
therefore,  plain  shoes  having  a  lower  coefficient  of  friction  are 
essential  to  steel  wheel  service;  and  further  the  comparative 
metal  worn  from  brake  shoes  under  like  conditions  indicates 
that  the  life  of  the  shoes  is  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
where  chilled  iron  wheels  are  used— a  statement  that  is  also 
borne  out  by  laboratory  work. 

Tile  real  service  performed  by  a  wheel  is  the  amount  of  work 
that  it  does.  Available  data  shows  lhat  in  freight  service  the 
performance  of  the  chilled  wheel  will  approximate  375.000  ton 
miles  per  wheel,  for  •>£  in.  radial  wear.  Rased  on  a  life  of  from 
10  to  12  years  and  an  average  mileage  o{  26  miles  per  day,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  average  mileage  of  a  chilled  wheel  under 
freight  equipment  in  the  United  States  was  from  100.000  to 
110,000  miles.  Under  the  present  guarantees  of  6  years  for  a 
625-lb.  wheel,  5  years  for  a  675-lb.  and  4  years  for  a  725-lb., 
under  cars  of  60,000,  80.000  and  100000  lbs.  capacity,  respectively, 
the  average  chilled  iron  wheel  costs  the  railroad  company  29 
cents  per  year,  or  $2.32  per  car,  and  the  wheel  records  of  the 
leading  railroads  of  the  United  States  show  that  97  per  cent, 
of  all  freight  cars,  including  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars,  are 
equipped  with  chilled  iron  wheels,  and,  on  this  basis,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  arc  2.219.563  chilled  iron  wheels  in  use. 
whose  first  cost  was  about  $167,600,000. 

The  trouble  is  that  excessive  work  is  demanded  from  wheels 
in  proportion  to  their  increase  in  work  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  running  gear,  and  yet.  with  nearly  700,000  wheels 
under  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars,  replacements  have  amounted 
to  but  0.9  per  cent.,  and  most  of  these  wheels  weigh  but  700  lbs. 
They  arc  also  being  extensively  used  in  passenger  service,  and 
by  actual  count,  during  a  day  in  the  Chicago  terminals,  out  of 
49.500  wheels  entering  there  were  15.992  of  cast  iron. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  special  types  of 
ra<t  wheels  have  been  marketed  and  they  have  been  widely 
adopted  for  both  passenger-  and  freight  service. 

As  for  carrying  capacity,  special  chilled  wheels  33  in.  in 
diameter  and  weighing  925  lbs.  have  been  placed  under  engine 
tenders  having  a  capacity  of  9,500  gallons  of  water  and  16  tons 
of  coal,  each  wheel  carrying  27,000  lbs.  or  a  total  load  of 
216.000  lbs.  Wheels  of  the  same  diameter  weighing  840  lbs.  are 
'n  use  under  ore  cars  of  60  tons  capacity,  operating  in  a  moun- 
tainous district,  and  arc  working  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  chilled 
iron  is  the  only  metal  which  will  stand  up  under  extremely 
heavy  loads  without  flowing. 

The  causes  for  which  wheels  are  removed  depend  largely  on 
the  care  which  is  given  them,  so  that  the  defects  which  cause 
<harp  flanges,  flat  spots,  brake  burns,  etc.,  can  be  practically 
eliminated  if  sufficient  forethought  is  given  to  the  subject. 

Take  sharp  flanges,  for  example.  One  of  the  first  essentials 
to  the  prevention  of  worn  flanges  is  to  have  wheels  of  the  same 
circumference  mounted  on  the  same  axle,  also  the  trucks  should 
be  in  proper  alincmcnt.  If  a  flat  spot  is  formed  on  a  chilled 
wheel  it  sounds  a  warning  that  attention  is  needed.  In  the  case 
of  the  steel  wheel  the  large  flat  spots  arc  often  rolled  out  so 
that  the  noise  is  eliminated,  but  the  wheel  remains  out  of  round, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  burden  put  on  the  track  and  rolling 
Mock. 


Like  the  flat  spot,  the  shelled  out  spot  is  caused  by  skidding. 
The  high  temperature  thus  produced  causes  a  violent  local  ex- 
pansion and  almost  as  rapid  a  contraction,  while  the  balance  of 
the  wheel  is  cool,  and  this  causes  the  metal  to  become  dis- 
integrated and  tear  apart,  after  which  the  blows  which  are  re- 
ceived in  subsequent  service  cause  small  pieces  to  drop  out  of 
the  surface  which  has  been  so  weakened,  and  it  takes  only  a 
short  time  for  the  typical  shell-out  to  appear.  If  the  wheel 
were  examined  immediately  after  skidding  look  place,  the  line 
network  of  hair  lines  could  be  easily  detected. 

It  would  seem  that  both  wheels  on  an  axle  should  be  equally 
affected,  but  this  need  not  be  the  case,  because  of  the  sometimes 
uneven  distribution  of  the  load.  In  brake-burned  wheels  the 
tread  is  broken  up  in  fine  hair  lines  running  parallel  to  each 
other  across  the  tread.  They  arc  developed  in  greatest  numbe  s 
in  freight  service  in  sections  where  the  grades  are  most  fre- 
quent antl  severe. 

Mr.  Hayes  divided  his  paper  on  the  steel  wheel  into  two  parts, 
the  steel  tired  and  solid  steel  wheel.  He  gave  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  types  of  steel  tired  wheels  which  are  and  have 
heen  made,  and  entered  in  some  detail  into  the  methods  of 
rolling  tires. 

As  for  the  rolled  steel  wheel  there  are  four  manufacturers 
now  in  the  market,  each  producing  essentially  the  same  article, 
but  by  quite  different  methods.  1  or  example,  N'o  I  casts  a  long 
rectilinear  ingot,  rolls  it  into  a  round  bloom,  cuts  it  into  short 
cylinders  and  then  presses  and  rolls  the  wheel.  No.  2  casts 
a  small  conical  ingot  and  presses  and  rolls  this  direct  into  the 
wheel.  No  3  casts  a  long  cylindrical  ingot,  cuts  it  cold,  in  a 
lathe  into  short  cylinders  and  then  presses  and  rolls  it.  No.  4 
casts  a  long  rectilinear  ingot,  rolls  it  into  a  flat  slab,  cuts  square 
blanks  from  the  slab  and  then  presses  out  the  wheel.  The  aver- 
age properties  of  the  rolled  steel  wheel  may  be  taken,  as  thus 
made,  as : 

CiiEMtoL  Punreiiiiis. 

Carbon    «S  lo  .85 

Mnntanrsc  <>0  to  .*5 

Silicon   15  to  .30 

l'ho»plioru»,  not  to  txc«tl  06 

Sulphur,  not  to  e»crr<l   -05 

I'HYSICM.  P»OPl»tl|t, 

Tinfile  Mrentfli   125.000  lh«. 

Klailic  limit    72,000  lb*. 

Extension   •  ....10  pet  cent. 

Contraction  15  per  cent. 

Thus  the  solid  steel  wheel  has  the  same  high  qualities  as  the 
steel  tire. 

The  method  of  fabrication  used  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
is  to  pour  cylindrical  ingots  from  the  bottom.  These  ingots 
arc  about  6  ft.  long  and  20  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  poured  in 
groups  of  four  from  a  common  riser.  After  cooling,  they  are 
stripped  and  cut  into  short  cylinders  in  a  lathe,  two  tools  bemg 
used  entering  from  opposite  sides.  They  are  not  cut  quite  off, 
but  a  central  portion  about  3  in.  diameter  is  left.  This  is  broken 
and  its  fracture  serves  to  indicate  in  a  way.  the  quality  of  the 
metal.  The  top  cylinder  only,  which  is  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  ingot,  is  discarded  and  a  wheel  is  made  from  each  of  the  other 
sections.  Any  segregation  that  may  have  occurred  on  the  cemer 
line  of  the  ingot  is  punched  out  in  the  t'orming  of  the  wheel 
scat  in  the  hub. 

This  section  of  the  ingot  is  first  heated  and  then  subjected  to 
two  pressing  operations,  in  which  at)  embryo  of  a  hub  and  flange 
is  formed-  It  is  then  reheated  and  rolled.  Two  driving  rolls 
grip  it  on  the  web  and  roll  it  out,  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
piece  until  the  wheel  is  formed,  a  back  roll  bearing  against  the 
outer  edge  meanwhile  to  form  the  tread  and  flange. 

The  discussion  turned  to  a  great  extent  on  brake  shoe  action. 
On  this  there  is  comparatively  little  information,  but  it  appears 
that  the  same  brake  shoe  when  applied  on  steel  wheels  shows 
a  greater  wear  than  when  applied  on  chilled  wheels,  but  as  for 
the  effect  on  the  wheels  it  is  almost  impossible  to  segregate  the 
wear  of  wheels  due  to  operating  conditions  from  the  wear  by 
the  brake  shoe,  and  yet  in  a  laboratory  steel  wheel  on  which 
more  than  10,000  brake  applications  have  been  made,  varying 
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from  3,000  to  20.000  lbs.  in  pressure,  there  is  no  appreciable  wear. 

The  importance  of  keeping  brake  rigging  in  good  condition 
was  emphasized  and  attention  was  called  to  the  great  injury 
that  could  come  to  wheels  where  the  hangers  were  at  improper 
angles. 

One  speaker  in  calling  attention  to  the  good  work  that  had 
been  done  in  the  past  by  the  cart  iron  wheel,  expressed  the  be- 
lief, though  he  had  no  data  to  substantiate  it,  that  from  a  metal- 
lurgical standpoint  the  east  iron  wheel  improved  by  use.  That 
is  to  say,  the  jar  and  vibration  to  which  it  was  subjected  tended 
to  permit  the  molecules  of  the  metal  to  readjust  themselves,  and 
thus  relieve  the  initial  internal  stresses  to  which  the  metal  was 
subjected 


THE  SIGNAL  DEPARTMENT/ 

"Jim  Cheevers,"  the  bright  creation  of  the  editor  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineering,,  was  made  foreman  of  a  small  outlying  railroad 
shop,  and  found  the  machinery  being  run  by  an  unnecessarily 
large  slow  speed  engine,  discarded  from  the  big  shops  elsewhere, 
and  noticed  that  a  much  used  path  from  the  yard  outside  to  the 
enginchouse  was  through  the  engine-room;  and  that  a  man  who 
had  been,  on  entering,  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  which  was  rare, 
generally  was  slowed  down  as  he  emerged  from  the  engine-room 
on  the  other  side.  After  some  study  and  a  campaign  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  master  mechanic,  he  obtained  a  small  high 
speed  engine  and  substituted  it  for  the  big  slow  speed  type.  In 
a  few  days  Jim  was  pleased  to  note  a  material  change  in  his 
small  force  hy  a  quickening  of  the  men's  gait,  particularly  upon 
passing  through  the  engine-room. 

So  it  is  with  signals.  The  present  day  checking  which  en- 
forces proper  respect  for  certain  of  the  operating  rules  is  such  as 
to  brace  up  the  entire  train  movement.  No  longer,  without 
others  knowing,  can  the  zealous  local  freight  crew,  anxious  for 
a  record,  make  one  more  last  switch  on  the  main  track  in  ad- 
vance of  an  approaching  superior  train.  No  longer  can  the 
inferior  train  make  a  too  close  run  for  a  meeting  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  train,  instead  of  taking  siding  upon  some  arbitrary 
order  of  the  despatcher  to  wait  ten,  twenty,  and  perhaps  thirty 
minutes  for  a  following  train  to  pass,  rather  can,  on  signal  track, 
run  until,  as  passing  out  of  any  block,  the  signal  seen  behind 
standing  at  stop  marks  the  entrance  of  the  following  train  into 
block  limits  in  the  rear,  and  gives  notice  to  clear  the  main  track 
at  the  next  siding,  with  a  total  delay  possibly  of  not  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes.  A  train  entering  a  clear  block  proceeds  with 
certainty  at  a  maximum  speed  even  though  it  may  know  that  it 
is  following  another  quite  closely.  The  increase  in  capacity  of 
a  road  is  due  largely  to  the  possible  increase  in  number  of  trains 
which  may  pass  a  given  point  in  a  given  time,  particularly  in 
those  periods  of  "bunching"  which  are  so  apt  to  occur. 

In  Tennessee,  a  heavy  single  track  operating  division  of  ISO 
miles  required  three  sets  of  despatches.  The  signal  engineer 
designed  and  installed  a  controlled  manual  signal  system  to  give 
superiority  to  trains  "over  the  mountain"  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  The  number  of  train  orders  was  reduced  thereby  34  per 
cent,  and  one  set  of  train  despatcher*  withdrawn. 

At  a  certain  junction  of  single  and  double  track,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  orders  to  be  put  out  for  all  trains  in  one  direction,  re- 
quiring very  close  application  to  the  key  by  the  telegraph 
operator,  and  a  second  man  is  continuously  required  to  handle 
the  interlocking  machine.  The  installation  of  a  system  provid- 
ing for  handling  trains  by  signals  to  the  next  telegraph  office  on 
single  track,  allows  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  orders  to  this 
latter  station,  relieving  the  first  station  to  such  an  extent  that, 
for  each  twenty-four  hours,  two  of  the  three  extra  men  on  the 
switches  arc  eliminated,  with  a  monthly  saving  of  $110  hy  an 
original  outlay  of  $1,500  and  a  merely  nominal  increase  in 
monthly  expense. 

•Fwr>rt.  from  a  r.»r<r  re.^J  Itrlurr  thr  Ctnlt.il  Railway  Club,  tiuflnlo, 
N.  May  *>.  by  B.  H  Minn.  »i*nal  rmtinter  nf  ihc  MiM.mti  I'acir.c, 
»-n!  prf.jjrrt  of  the  Railway  Sigral  AsuciatiAn. 


A  good  signal  repairman  may  make  up  in  moulds  the  concrete 
foundation  blocks  and  put  on  them  a  good  smooth  surface.  He 
may  make  a  pretty  fair  looking  bend  or  offset  in  a  piece  of  1% 
in.  round  steel  and  put  up  a  smooth  even  weld  in  that  cross- 
section  of  mctaL  He  may  cut  and  thread  1  in.  gas  pipe  and 
measure  and  punch  the  rivet  holes  for  the  lengths  so  as  to  accu- 
rately fit  up  the  connecting  line.  He  may  adjust  a  compensator 
so  as  to  properly  take  up  the  variation  due  to  temperature 
change.  He  may  either  sharpen  a  chisel  or  temper  it,  or  grind 
a  twist  drill  and  lay  out  and  drill  a  set  of  holes  in  a  steel  tie 
plate  so  that  the  track  shall  remain  correctly  at  gage.  He  may 
either  file  and  set  a  saw  and  cut  a  fair  miter  in  lumber  for  wire 
trunking,  or  renew  a  leather  on  the  piston  of  an  air  valve  and 
pack  a  stuffing  box.  He  knows  the  sort  of  lubrication  to  apply 
to  a  mechanical  locking  bed  and  to  a  switch  movement,  to  an  air 
cylinder  and  to  a  gasoline  engine.  He  can  test  out  a  simple 
electrical  circuit  and  repair  the  fault,  renew  the  wire  trunking 
lumber,  either  over  or  underground,  and  apply  the  pitch,  when 
necessary.  He  must  intelligently  handle  the  expensive  30  per 
cent,  rubber  compound  wire  and  properly  make  and  insulate  a 
splice,  or  may  have  occasion  to  do  linemen's  work  and  must  be 
able  to  use  the  spurs  to  climb  a  pole.  He  may  either  set  a  pole, 
apply  a  cross-arm  to  the  pole,  put  on  the  braces,  pins  and  glasses, 
tic  the  wire  to  the  glass,  or  do  odd  jobs  of  painting.  If  every 
fifteen  mile  section  of  road  does  not  have  a  man  who  can  do 
either  or  all  of  the  things  required,  it  means  that  a  man  must 
travel  from  some  neighboring  section  to  do  the  required 
work. 

Except  the  traffic  be  very  dense  and  fast,  a  repairman  can 
reach  any  part  of  a  fifteen  mile  district  in  about  an  hour,  by 
velocipede  or  motor  car.  Being  on  the  spot  quickly  after  an 
accident  is  of  great  advantage  both  as  to  prevention  of 
cssary  damage  to  apparatus  and  as  to  check  on  the  working 
conditions.  Modern  interlocking  plants  with  their  simple  checks 
and  counterchecks,  such  as  the  facing  point  lock,  the  bolt  lock, 
the  mechanical  locking  and  the  time  lock,  are  about  as  near  fool- 
proof, when  rightly  maintained,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
I  speak  of  this  for  the  reason  that  in  every  new  art  there  comes 
a  time  when  there  is,  through  ignorance,  a  suspicion  of  some 
unknown  failing  against  which  a  man  cannot  protect  him- 
self. 

On  a  lightly  signaled  division,  the  repair  force  may  spend  as 
much  as  six  hours  in  travel  for  every  hour  of  work.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  there  is  an  incentive  to  provide  other  duties  for  the 
signal  force,  so  as  to  reduce,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable, 
the  waste  time  on  the  road.  In  one  case  this  was  done  by  as- 
signing to  the  signal  men  all  miscellaneous  blacksmith  work  on 
the  division,  all  light  repairs  such  as  window  glass  setting,  and 
odd  painting.  A  crew  of  three  men  under  this  assignment  would 
regularly  start  at  one  end  of  the  division,  and.  moving  forward 
a  few  miles  daily,  would  keep  up  all  light  repairs  on  track  tools, 
switches,  switch  stands,  frogs,  crossings,  buildings  and  signals, 
with  but  very  little  time  spent  in  travel. 


Si-kd  or  Locomotives  in  1832. — Extract  from  a  report  of  John 
Randel,  Esq.,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  New  Castle  and  French- 
town  Railroad  Company,  to  the  board  of  directors,  dated  New 
Castle,  July  4,  1832,  retative  to  the  performance  of  the  loco- 
motive "Delaware."  This  engine  is  one  of  Stephenson's  make, 
with  Booth's  patent  boiler,  and  the  performance  detailed  is  the 
first  effort  made  with  her.  "Yesterday  and  today  I  made  a  trial 
of  this  engine  between  this  place  and  Frcnchtown.  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  that  it  worked  well.  The  large 
radii  of  our  curves  (the  least  being  10,000  ft.)  will  enable  us  to 
pass  through  them  without  abating  its  velocity.  In  going  yester- 
day to  Frcnchtown  we  passed  through  the  fifth  curve  (radius 
20,000  ft.)  with  a  velocity  of  IS  miles  an  hour.  Returning  to 
New  Castle  we  passed  through  it  with  a  velocity  of  upwards  of 
20  miles  per  hour."-  Extract  from  the  National  Gazette,  published 
in  the  American  Railroad  Journal  of  July  14.  1832. 
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"THE  recommendation*  adopted  by  the  Safety  Committee  of 
*  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  appear  in  another 
column  in  this  issue,  may  impress  some  as  enjoining  conduct  the 
desirability  of  which  is  self-evident,  but  it  is  accidents  that  result 
from  failing  to  do  what  is  obviously  the  right  thing  to  do  that 
arc  most  numerous.  If  employees  can  be  impressed  with  the  in- 
advisability  of  doing  things  in  a  way  which  they  know  involves 
risk,  or  "taking  a  chance,"  a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents 
will  be  eliminated.  The  fact  that  conditions  giving  rise  to  these 
recommendations  have  been  found  to  exist  on  a  road  with  the 
standards  of  maintenance  of  the  North  Western  is  a  strong  in- 
dication that  these  same  conditions  can  be  found  on  many  other 
roads. 

IN  our  issue  of  November  15,  1912,  we  described  a  method  used 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  to  equate  the  work  on  various 
track  sections  as  a  basis  for  allotting  labor  forces  for  these  sec- 
tions. In  this  issue  E.  R.  Lewis  describes  a  similar  method  used 
on  another  line  and  gives  the  values  assigned  to  the  principal 
items  of  maintenance  work  on  one  large  division.  These  studies 
arc  particularly  encouraging  as  showing  the  attention  which  is 
being  paid  on  certain  roads  to  the  economic  supervision  of  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  of  way  and  their  distribution  to  se- 
cure the  best  results.  They  are  especially  instructive  in  view 
of  the  general  practice  of  distributing  forces  arbitrarily  to  the 
various  sections,  and  allotting  the  same  number  of  men  to  each 
gang,  regardless  of  the  local  conditions  on  the  different  sections. 
A  study  of  actual  performances  and  of  local  conditions  is  es- 
sential to  a  proper  distribution  of  forces.  As  Mr.  Lewis  says, 
"No  employer  of  labor  can  accurately  distribute  his  laborers  until 
he  knows  how  much  work  each  one  has  to  do." 


VV/HILE  the  suggestion  made  in  another  column  that  6  ft  is 
"  a  sufficient  length  for  a  guard  rail  will  undoubtedly  appear 
radical  to  many  men.  this  length  is  nevertheless  in  line  with  the 
trend  in  guard  rail  development.  Two  general  conditions 
govern  the  length  of  a  guard  rail,  first  (and  most  important),  the 
service  required,  and  second,  the  economical  use  of  material.  It 
is  for  the  latter  reason  that  IS  ft.  and  16  ft.  6  in.  guard  rails  are 
commonly  used  now,  one  rail  thus  making  two  guard  rails. 
With  reference  to  the  service  required  from  a  guard  rail,  it  is 
not  many  years  since  it  was  considered  necessary  that  it  should 
be  at  least  18  or  20  ft.  long  to  properly  guide  wheels  past  the 
point  of  a  frog  and  to  have  sufficient  rigidity  to  remain  in  its 
proper  position.  The  recent  tendency  has  been  materially  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  guard  rail,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
shorter  rails  carry  the  wheels  past  the  point  of  a  frog  as  safely 
as  the  longer  rails,  the  protection  opposite  the  frog  being  exactly 
the  same,  and  less  material  is  required.  With  the  modern 
spacing  blocks  and  rail  braces,  the  short  rail  can  also  be  held  in 
its  correct  position  as  rigidly  as  the  longer  rail  with  its  old  fast- 
enings could  be  held  a  few  years  ago. 

A CLAUSE  in  a  contract  recently  executed  between  a  rail- 
way and  a  boarding  camp  contractor  stipulating  that  no 
meals  shall  be  furnished  free  to  employees  of  the  railway  calls 
attention  to  a  minor  but  very  common  abuse.  On  many  roads 
it  is  customary  for  the  officers  and  engineers  to  stop  at  the  near- 
est camp  for  dinner,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  no  pay- 
ments for  their  meals  is  expected.  In  many  instances  such  a 
camp  is  the  only  accessible  place  to  eat  and  the  engineer  can  also 
frequently  discuss  details  of  the  work  with  the  contractor  and 
foremen  at  this  time.  The  objectionable  feature  is  not  in  eating 
at  the  contractor's  camp,  but  in  failing  to  pay  for  it — which  prac- 
tice really  degenerates  into  a  petty  form  of  graft.  Another  ob- 
jectionable practice  of  a  similar  nature  which  is  found  on  many 


mads,  and  sometimes  even  specified  in  the  contracts,  is  the 
provision  for  free  board  and  lodging  for  the  foreman.  As  prac- 
tically the  entire  income  of  a  boarding  contractor  is  derived  from 
the  payments  of  the  men  for  beard,  the  laborers  in  the  gang  are 
thus  in  reality  paying  the  foremen's  board,  although  less  able  to 
pay  it  than  the  foremen.  The  placing  of  the  boarding  concession 
on  this  road  upon  a  sound  business  basis,  where  every  employee 
pays  for  what  he  gets,  is  simply  applied  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty,  and  its  influence  upon  all  concerned  should  be 
beneficial,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  attitude  of  the  company 
towards  the  various  forms  of  petty  graft  and  irregularity. 

"T^HE  importance  attached  to  a  systematic  inspection  of  frogs 
'  and  switches  varies  widely  on  different  roads.  On  some 
the  engineer  maintenance  of  way  or  the  division  engineer  person- 
ally inspects  all  main  line  switches  with  the  supervisors  and  fore- 
men, noting  their  condition,  giving  directions  regarding  their 
maintenance  and  advising  regarding  repairs  or  renewals.  On 
others  no  such  inspection  is  made,  the  maintenance  of  switches 
being  left  to  the  supervisors,  and  in  some  instances  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  foremen.  This  latter  practice  docs  not  seem  con- 
sistent with  the  attention  paid  to  other  details  of  maintenance. 
Every  switch  in  a  main  track  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger, 
even  though  small,  and  therefore  precautions  to  insure  the  high- 
est standard  of  maintenance  of  turnouts  arc  important.  The 
number  of  accidents  resulting  from  broken  or  worn  switch 
parts  is  far  from  negligible,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  defects 
giving  rise  to  them  would  have  been  discovered  by  proper  in- 
spection. The  increasing  number  of  derailments  due  to  worn 
switch  points,  especially  in  combination  with  worn  wheel  flanges, 
has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  concern  on  a  number  of  roads 
recently.  The  action  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  in  assigning  to  one  of  its  committees  the  study  of 
the  relation  between  worn  flanges  and  worn  switch  points  with 
a  view  to  decreasing  the  number  of  derailments  due  to  them 
should  result  beneficially.  At  the  same  time  it  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  entire  subject  of  switch  maintenance. 


THE  practice  as  to  setting  ballast  stakes  preparatory  to  bal- 
*  lasting  old  tracks  varies  widely  on  different  roads,  and  on 
different  divisions  of  the  same  roads.  In  many  cases  stakes  are 
carefully  set  before  the  ballast  is  unloaded,  and  the  track  is  then 
raised  to  the  stakes.  In  other  cases  the  practice  is  to' raise  the 
track  a  uniform  amount  depending  on  the  quantity  of  ballast  un- 
loaded and  the  judgment  of  the  foreman,  without  reference  to 
stakes.  While  extensively  followed,  this  latter  practice  is  open 
to  several  objections.  The  grade  line  of  an  old  track  tends  to  de- 
part considerably  from  that  originally  laid  out  owing  to  settle- 
ment of  banks  and  other  natural  conditions.  Again,  if  left  to 
himself,  the  average  track  man  will  raise  his  track  on  all  oc- 
casions, when  in  fact  many  times  he  should  dig  down  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  grade  line.  Also  rather  than  compensating  each 
other,  successive  raises  of  ballast  nearly  always  tend  to  aggravate 
these  discrepancies.  If  these  conditions  are  allowed  to  continue 
through  successive  ballasting,  the  variations  between  the  actual 
and  theoretical  grade  lines,  while  short  and  perhaps  unimportant 
in  themselves,  may  be  sufficient  to  interfere  seriously  with  ton- 
nage trains  and  may  ultimately  result  in  a  reduction  in  tonnage. 
On  an  undulating  grade  below  the  maximum  these  variations 
may  be  unimportant,  but  if  on  the  maximum  grade  they  assume 
considerable  importance.  It  is  very  common  to  find  upon  theo- 
retical ruling  grades  of  .5  per  cent.,  short  stretches  of  1  per  cent, 
or  even  higher  grades,  due  to  these  causes.  Another  point  which 
should  be  considered  in  setting  ballast  stakes  is  that  of  adapting 
the  raise  to  the  amount  of  ballast  required.  With  a  uniform 
raise  the  high  points  are  lifted  with  the  low,  although  in  most 
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cases  the  fact  that  they  remain  high  indicates  that  less  ballast 
is  actually  required.  If  properly  set  ballast  stakes  should  not 
only  remove  many  of  the  minor  irregularities  in  grade,  but 
should  also  adapt  the  raise  to  the  needs  of  the  track,  in  this  way 
conserving  the  ballast.  An  inch  of  ballast  saved  per  mile  will 
pay  the  cost  of  setting  the  slakes  several  times.  Either  the  main- 
taining of  a  uniform  grade  line  or  the  saving  of  ballast  should 
be  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  setting  of  grade  stakes,  for 
the  cost  of  setting  these  stakes  is  almost  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  amount  expended  in  ballasting. 

D  ROBABLY  the  most  conspicuous  inconsistency  existing  in 
1  maintenance  work  Jies  in  the  manner  in  which  ties  are 
handled  after  being  treated  with  preservatives.  The  treatment 
of  tics  has  become  so  general  that  a  discussion  of  its  merits 
at  this  time  is  superfluous,  even  though  it  may  add  from  10 
to  25  cents  to  the  cost  of  the  tie.  But  precautions  to  protect 
the  tie  frequently  end  at  ihc  treating  plant.  After  it  has  been 
left  the  ties  are  handled  in  the  same  way  as  previously.  One 
still  frequently  sees  section  forces  dragging  them  into  place 
with  picks  which  have  been  driven  into  the  wood  until  they 
have  penetrated  almost,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  treated  por- 
tion, giving  the  moisture  direct  access  to  the  unprotected  tim- 
ber Although  not  as  prevalent  as  formerly,  this  practice  is 
still  followed  on  a  number  of  roads  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tie 
tongs  can  be  purchased  at  a  nominal  cost,  or  can  be  made  at 
the  company  shops.  A  cause  of  much  more  serious  damage  is 
the  adzing  of  tics  after  treatment.  While  the  adzing  of  hewn 
ties  is  usually  necessary  to  provide  a  full  bearing  for  the  rail, 
this  can  be  done  before  treatment  as  well  as  after.  Not  only 
is  the  load  on  the  tie  concentrated  under  the  rail,  but  moisture 
itself  is  retained  here  longer  than  on  exposed  portions  of  the 
tie  Under  these  conditions  nothing  can  tend  to  decrease  the 
life  of  the  tic  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  remove  part  of  the 
protected  coating  on  this  heavily  loaded  portion.  A  beam  de- 
signed to  perform  the  work  of  a  tie  would  be  especially 
strengthened  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  loads,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  resistance  of  the  tie  is  usually  decreased  at  this 
point.  The  adzing  of  ties  before  treatment  would  appear  to 
be  consistent  with  the  practice  of  treating  itself,  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  generally  adopted  as  it  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  railway  men.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  thorough 
preparation  6f  the  ties  before  treatment  to  reduce  the  muti- 
lation after  treatment  to  the  minimum,  will  become  the  general 
practice  before  many  years. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  MEN. 
•"THE  comment  is  frequently  beard  from  engineers  and  super 
*  visors  that  there  is  little  opjHjrtunity  for  advancement  for 
officers  in  the  maintenance  uf  way  department,  the  line  of  promo- 
tion being  confined  closely  to  those  coming  up  through  the 
operating  department.  This  situation  is  true  on  many  roads,  luit 
is  far  from  universally  true.  A  brief  study  of  the  Hiographical 
Directory  of  Railway  Officials  just  issued,  shows  that  out  of  35 
presidents  of  prominent  roads  selected  at  random,  six  came  up 
through  the  maintenance  department,  while  the  number  of  operat- 
ing vice-presidents  who  came  up  thr.  ngh  the  same  channel  is 
considerably  larger.  Among  the  presidents  may  be  mentioned 
L.  F.  I.orce.  of  tile  Delaware  He  Hudson,  who  advanced  through 
ti  e  engineering  department  general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West;  Samuel  Rca,  the  Pennsylvania,  who  rose 
through  the  engineering  department  of  this  road  as  did  his 
predecessors,  Juuies  McCrea  and  A  J  Casvatt ;  II.  V.  Mudgc.  of 
the  Rock  Island,  who  advanced  from  seeri.ni  hand  to  tile  positions 
i  .f  roadmaster  and  superintendent ;  S  M.  Fclton,  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  who  started  as  an  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania; 
1!  i  .  Bush,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  who  advanced  through  the 
•engineering  department,  and  W.  J.  Harahan,  of  the  Seaboard 
An  I  .tin.  who  was  n.admaster.  engineer  of  maintenance  of  wa\ 


and  chief  engineer.  Among  the  operating  vice-presidents  may- 
be mentioned  E.  J.  Pearson,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific;  A.  T. 
Hardin,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River;  W.  B. 
Storey,  Jr.,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  George  T. 
Slade,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Balti- 
more 4  Ohio.  These  lists  might  be  lengthened  by  mention  of 
many  other  prominent  railway  men,  such  as  J.  Kruttschnitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  recent  increase  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  engineering  and  maintenance  of  way  officers  to  promi- 
nent executive  positions,  including  W.  J.  Harahan,  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line ;  A  X  Hardin,  of  the  New  York  Central : 
E.  P.  Bracken,  general  manager  of  the  Burlington,  as  well  as  the 
promotion  of  others  to  superintendents  and  similar  positions, 
should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  maintenance  men.  When 
the  demand  is  for  men  who  can  handle  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  labor  and  materials,  it 
would  seem  that  the  maintenance  man  should  be  well  qualified  for 
promotion,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  them  who  are  being 
promoted  indicates  that  this  fact  is  constantly  becoming  better 
appreciated. 


SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  OF  FOREMEN. 

IT  is  a  universal  complaint  that  we  do  not  have  the  same  qual- 
*  ity  of  track  foremen  we  had  a  few  years  ago  and  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  doing  any  work  which  may  be  assigned  to 
them  outside  of  their  routine  duties.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  to  a  large  measure  true.  Many  track  supervisors  have  only 
one  or  two  foremen  upon  whom  they  can  rely  properly  to  lay 
a  switch  in  a  main  line.  Bridge  supervisors  likewise  complain 
that  they  can  trust  but  few  of  their  foremen  to  operate  a  pile 
driver  or  to  build  falsework  under  a  main  track.  This  is  largely 
due  to  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  larger  maintenance 
organizations  naturally  cause  a  greater  tendency  towards  spe- 
cialization, with  the  result  that  less  attention  is  paid  by  the 
supervisors  to  instructing  the  foremen  with  regard  to  other  than 
the  duties  immediately  before  them.  Secondly,  with  the  more 
permanent  nature  of  the  present  roadbed  and  bridge  construction, 
the  frequency  of  emergencies  requiring  wide  experience  is  less 
than  formerly.  It  is  natural  that  a  man  who  becomes  efficient 
in  any  one  kind  of  work  should  be  kept  at  this  and  each  man 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  a  specialist  in  some  one  line. 
However,  men  should  seldom  be  allowed  to  specialize  in  one  line 
of  work  to  the  exclusion  of  other  lines,  for  the  time  is  very  apt 
to  come  when  they  will  be  called  on  to  handle  other  duties.  Few 
things  arc  more  disheartening  to  a  construction  superintendent 
than  to  attempt  to  carry  on  track  changes  or  other  work  of  sim- 
ilar nature  with  foremen  who  have  never  done  other  than  routine 
maintenance  work.  Their  attempts  to  cut,  throw  and  connect  up 
track  in  a  limited  time  between  trains  would  often  be  amusing 
but  for  the  seriousness  of  the  matter.  A  versatile  foreman  is 
not  only  valuable  in  such  emergencies  as  the  recent  floods,  but 
also  in  many  smaller  local  emergencies  which  arc  encountered 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  largely  because  of  his  versatility  and 
wide  knowledge  of  various  problems  that  the  "hobo"  is  an  effi- 
cient laborer,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  "hobo"  to  be  more  adept 
in  handling  a  certain  problem  than  the  foreman  himself.  If  the 
supervisor  in  any  department  will  make  it  a  point  to  instruct  his 
foreman  regarding  the  more  special  problems  as  opportunity 
offers  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  handle  special  work  from 
time  to  time,  he  will  soon  develop  a  set  of  men  whom  he  can 
rely*  on  to  handle  any  class  of  work  he  may  suddenly  desire  to 
call  upon  ilum  f.  r  and  greatly  widen  the  field  of  their  usefulness 
as  well  as  lessen  his  trials.  The  gradual  narrowing  of  the  range 
of  activities  of  (he  foremen  is  not  due  entirely  to  a  decrease  in 
the  ability  of  these  men.  for  they  themselves  are  victims  of  the 
larger  and  more  specialized  organizations  built  up  by  the  su- 
pervisors. The  need  of  personal  attention  and  instruction  of  the 
foremen  by  the  supervisor  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
from  year  to  year  because  of  the  changing  conditions  under  which 
they  work. 
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Setter*  to  the  Ifditor. 


A  SHACKLE  BAR. 


St.  Aftuni«i,  Flu..  March  10.  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  February  21, 
1913.  there  was  an  article  entitled,  "A  Bolt  Puller,"  by  H.  C. 
Swartz,  master  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont.  The  accompanying  blue  print  shows  a  sim- 
ilar device  which  has  been  used  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  for 
a  number  of  years.    This  device  is  the  result  of  many  years 


Sfrec*/effar  Head  of  Shackle  Bar 

Shackle  Bar  and  Detail*. 

experience  and  development,  and  is  shown  herewith  in  its  final 
form.  While  at  first  glance  it  would  appear  to  be  more  com- 
plicated than  the  bar  described  by  Mr.  Swartz,  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  pull  cither  round 
or  square  bolts  or  drifts  of  any  size  commonly  used.  We  make 
these  bars  in  our  own  shops  and  find  lliem  very  useful  and 

A.  H.  Stead, 

Assistant  Engineer.  Florida  Enrt  Coin. 


INSPECTION  BY  AUTOMOBILE. 


Cwcvutn,  May  5,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

With  reference  to  the  article  published  in  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 20,  on  the  cost  of  automobiles  for  inspection,  the  follow- 
ing data  on  their  employment  during  the  construction  of  the 
Southern  New  England  Railway  may  be  of  interest.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work,  automobiles  were  found  to  be  not  only 
desirable  but  absolutely  necessary  both  for  the  engineering  force 
employed  by  the  railroad  and  for  the  contractors  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  contractors  in  making 
claims  for  the  rent  of  idle  plant,  present  bills  to  the  railway 
company  for  their  automobiles  the  same  as  for  steam 
boilers,  steam  drills,  derricks  and  other  equipment. 

During  the  construction  of  the  line  between  Palmer, 
and  Providence,  R,  I  ,  the  officers  of  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land used  two  machines,  one  being  a  seven  passenger  Alco,  and 
the  other  a  five  passenger  R-C-H.  The  contractors  used  five  ma- 


chines, including  two  seven  passenger  Pierce-Arrows,  one  seven 
passenger  Locomobile,  one  seven  passenger  Palmer-Singer,  and 
one  Buick  runabout.  This  equipment,  however,  was  found  to  be 
inadequate,  and  additional  machines  were  frequently  hired. 

The  cost  of  the  R-C-1I  machine  used  by  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  railway  for  a  service  of  about  5,000  miles  be- 
tween September  1,  1912,  and  March  I,  1913,  amounted  to  $308.73, 
covering  gasolene,  oil,  tires,  repairs  and  garage  charges.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  62  cents  per  mile.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  machines  usually  carry  from  four  to  five 
passengers,  the  economy  for  the  service  is  self-evident.  The 
railway  company,  however,  charges  off  $600  for  depreciation  on 
the  machine  originally  valued  at  $950,  This  charge  is  undoubt- 
edly too  heavy,  as  $300  would  probably  be  sufficient,  but  accept- 
ing figures  as  they  arc,  they  show  the  total  cost  of  operation  of 
18  cents  per  mile. 

The  advantage  of  the  machines  in  making  trips  where  frequent 
short  stops  are  necessary  for  inspection  purposes  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  the  accompanying  table  covering  a  trip  from  Palmer  to 
Providence  in  July,  1912: 

Traveling 
Time. 

I-Mive  Power  Hoaw  (1  mile  from  Palmer).  .  5:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  WeM  Hrimfield  Trestle   5:07  -01 

Ie»ve  Wett  Brimfitld  Trettle    5:16 

Arrive  Worcester   6:40  1:2* 

Leave  Woreetter    6:51 

Arrive  (J*brir!|te    7:*H  :$7 

Arrive  Millville    8:00  :I2 

Arrive  Wooruocket    8:16  :I6 

Leave  Wor mncket    9:00 

Arrive  Providence  Depot   10:<KI  1:00 

Total  time  traveling    J:56 

Dead  time    \:0* 

Total  time   5:00 

As  the  distance  is  about  80  miles,  this  record  shows  an  average 
speed  of  2034  miles  per  hour.  No  trouble  of  any  kind  was  ex- 
perienced with  the  machine.  On  another  trip  the  run  straight 
through  from  Palmer  to  Providence  was  made  in  3  hours  and 
37  minutes  On  this  occasion  a  seven  passenger  Packard  wa* 
employed.  The  same  distance  is  covered  by  train  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  3  hours  and  6  minutes. 

H.  C.  Estep 


GRAND  TRUNK  STAFF  MEETING. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  staff  meetings  which  are  intended  to 
be  held  periodically  for  the  discussion  of  technical,  practical 
and  accounting  features  connected  with  railway  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  April  19.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended  by 
the  higher  officers  of  the  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating departments  with  their  chief  assistants,  division  officers 
and  other  assistants.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  dis- 
cuss improved  methods,  standard  practice,  economics  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  etc.  At  this  first  meeting  revised 
standard  specifications  covering  various  classes  of  work,  to- 
gether with  standard  forms  for  reports  and  accounting  in  con- 
nection with  such  work,  were  discussed  and  adopted,  and  will 
go  into  effect  at  once.  This  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
H.  R.  Safford.  chief  engineer,  although  the  discussions  were 
entirely  informal  and  position  and  rank  were  disregarded. 

Among  the  benefits  outlined  by  Mr.  Saffon]  in  opening  the 
meeting,  were;  first:  those  arising  from  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  a  large  and  widely  scattered  organization;  second:  in- 
creased co-oncration  between  various  portions  of  the  same  de- 
partment and  between  different  departments;  four  departments 
being  represented  at  this  conference.  The  frequency  of  these 
mecctings  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  con- 
ferences of  this  nature  will  not  only  insure  greater  standard- 
ization and  economy  of  work,  but  also  the  formulation  of  better 
standards  due  to  the  opportunity  for  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas. 
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SANTA  FE   ROUNDHOUSE  AT  RIVERBANK,  CAL 


The  Unit  System  of  Concrete  Construction  Wit  Adopted  in 
This  Structure.    Details  of  the  Design,  Casting  and  Erection. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  recently  built  at 
Riverbank,  Cal.,  a  SO-ft..  15-stall  roundhouse  entirely  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  where  the  concrete  was  cast  on  the  ground 
in  wooden  molds  arranged  in  a  casting  yard  adjoining  the 
building  site,  instead  of  being  poured  in  place.  The  reinforcing 
steel  was  locked  in  place  in  these  molds,  which  were  carefully 
inspected  before  concrete  was  placed.  After  the  concrete  had 
set.  the  members  or  "units"  were  lifted  from  the  molds  by  a 
crane  and  set  in  the  building  much  as  if  they  had  been  of  strue- 


Fig.  1 — Roundhouse  Site  Showing  Foundations  and  Slab  Yard. 

tural  steel.  The  molds  or  forms  were  made  with  great  care, 
and  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  details  and  finish, 
the  result  being  a  particularly  smooth  and  attractive  concrete 
surface.  The  wall  slabs  were  cast  flat  and  the  exposed  face 
finished  to  a  fine  granulated  surface  with  a  cork  float. 


Fig.  2 — Stiff  Leg  Derrick  for  Erecting  Units  of  Roundhouse. 

The  forms  were  bedded  solidly  on  timbers  laid  on  the  c.irth 
and  lined  up  perfeclly  true  and  out  of  wind.  The  casting  yard 
was  about  50  ft.  x  250  ft.  A  stiff  leg  derrick  mounted  on  trucks 
which  ran  on  two  rails  spaced  about  30  ft  apart  was  used  to 


handle  the  units  in  the  yard.  As  soon  as  the  units  were  suf- 
ficiently set,  they  were  removed  from  the  forms  by  this  derrick 
and  placed  in  storage  piles  to  season  before  being  placed  in  the 
building. 

The  parts  were  erected  by  a  10-ton  stiff  leg  derrick,  with 


Fig.  3 — Interior  View  of  Completed  Roundhouse. 

70- ft.  trussed  boom  and  12- ft.  bull  wheel,  mounted  on  a  tri- 
angular tower  about  25  ft.  high ;  this  tower  being  mounted  on 
trucks  the  same  as  the  yard  derrick  and  operated  on  two  rails. 
As  erection  progressed,  these  trucks  were  moved  around  on  a 
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Fig.  4 — Details  of  "Unit-Bilt"  Construction  of  Engine  House 
at  Riverbank,  Cal. 

circular  line  following  the  contour  of  the  building.  As  units 
were  required  for  erection,  they  were  lifted  from  storage  piles 
and  placed  on  a  truck  which  was  pushed  by  hand  to  a  point 
where  they  could  be  lifted  by  the  erecting  derrick  and  placed  in 
the  building. 

The  foundations  of  the  building,  including  the  engine  pits, 
were  poured  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  column  foot- 
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ings  were  cast  with  a  socket  in  which  the  unit  columns  were 
set,  and  the  intermediate  retaining  walls  were  cast  so  as  to  en- 
gage in  slots  in  the  columns.  The  columns  were  placed  in  po- 
sition, plumbed,  and  then  the  space  under  and  around  the  bot- 
toms of  the  columns  was  poured  full  of  a  1:2  grout.  After 
this  grout  had  hardened,  the  wall  slabs  were  placed  in  position, 
then  the  girders  were  set  on  the  column  brackets,  and  after  that 
the  roof  slabs  were  set  on  the  ledges  of  the  girders,  as  will  be 
seen. 

Typical  connections  between  columns  and  girders  and  between 
girders  ami  roof  slabs  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 
The  arrangement  of  the  main  reinforcement  for  the  girders 
follows  usual  practice,  some  of  the  bars  being  bent  up  and 
carried  over  the  supports.  These  bent  up  bars  project  from 
the  ends  of  the  units  and  lap  over  similar  bars  from  the  abut- 
ting girders.  The  length  of  lap  is  sufficient  to  develop  the 
requisite  stresses  in  these  bars.  When  the  grout  is  poured, 
these  girders  become  as  truly  continuous  as  in  ordinary  mono- 
lithic construction. 

The  bars  projecting  from  the  tops  of  the  columns  into  this 
grout  give  rigidity,  and  necessary  knee  brace  action.    The  roof 


the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  eave  strut.  There  are  heavy 
pilasters  at  the  sides  of  the  windows,  while  the  panel  below 
the  window  is  made  of  very  light  construction,  so  that  an  en- 
gine pushing  through  the  wall  would  not  in  any  way  damage 
the  structural  part  of  the  building,  and  would  cause  only  slight 
inconvenience  and  expense  in  replacing  the  windows  and  panel 
beneath.  At  the  end  of  the  house,  provision  is  made  for 
further  extension  by  making  the  end  wall  slabs  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  removed  without  damage  and  by  providing  special 
roof  connections. 

This  method  of  putting  up  buildings,  while  new  as  applied  to 
roundhouses,  has  been  in  general  use  for  several  years  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country'  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
factories,  warehouses  and  grain  elevators.  The  method  is 
known  as  the  "Unit-Bilt,"  and  is  patented  by  the  Unit  Con- 
struction Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

An  incident  during  the  construction  of  this  roundhouse  fur- 
nished an  excellent  example  of  one  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  "Unit-Bilt"  methods.  By  mistake,  the  contractor  received 
a  quantity  of  sand  containing  considerable  mica,  which  weak- 
ened the  concrete.    The  first  roof  slab  containing  this  sand 


Fig.  5 — Exterior  of  Santa  Fe  Roundhouse  at  Rlverbank,  Cal. 


slabs  rest  for  their  full  width  on  the  girder  ledge;  projecting 
bars  extend  into  the  grout  space  over  the  girder.  The  stir- 
rups in  the  girders  also  project  from  the  unit  girder  into  this 
same  space,  and  after  this  space  on  top  of  the  girder  and  between 
the  ends  of  the  slabs  has  been  filled  with  grout,  the  strength 
of  the  girder  is  greatly  increased  on  the  compression  side 
through  the  T-beam  action  resulting.  Exhaustive  tests  have 
been  made,  a  number  of  girders  being  tested  to  failure,  both 
before  and  after  this  grouting  had  been  done.  Before  grout- 
ing, the  girder  failed  in  compression,  while  the  girders  tested 
after  grouting  failed  in  tension  after  sustaining  approximately 
double  the  load  sustained  by  the  girders  tested  without  this 
grouting.  The  slab  beams  and  a  portion  of  the  slab  acted  in 
compression  with  the  girder 

The  general  layout  of  the  building  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Santa  Fe  standard  low  type  roundhouse.  The  completed 
building  is  a  true  monolith;  with  the  added  advantage  that  the 
method  of  construction  insures  accuracy  of  design  and  a  qual- 
ity of  workmanship  and  strength  seldom  obtained  by  ordinary 
reinforced  concrete  methods.  The  windows  in  the  rear  wall 
are  alxiut  15  ft.  wide,  and  extend  from  a  point  about  3  ft.  above 


broke  as  it  was  being  lifted  from  the  mold,  after  which  all 
units  containing  that  kind  of  sand,  were  tested  on  the  ground 
with  double  the  required  load,  and  where  any  failure  occurred, 
the  unit  was  destroyed.  With  this  method  of  construction  it 
is  possible  not  only  closely  to  inspect  each  unit  before  placing 
it  in  building,  but  if  desirable,  each  unit  can  be  tested.  Had 
the  building  been  constructed  by  ordinary  methods  the  defect 
would  not  have  been  discovered  until  the  centering  was  re- 
moved, when  the  building  would  have  collapsed.  This  round- 
house was  erected  by  the  Van-Sant  Houghton  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  Pacific  coast  representatives  of  the  Unit  Con- 
struction Company. 


COPPER   IN  RAILS. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  having  10.000  tons  of 
rail  rolled  this  year  containing  05  per  cent,  copper.  This  fol- 
lows an  order  of  5,000  tons  of  the  same  composition  rolled  last 
year,  which  went  through  the  past  winter  without  a  single  broken 
rail. 
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THE  COST  AND  HOW  TO  COUNT  IT. 

Bv  E.  R.  Lewis, 

Assi.la.it  to  General  Manager.  thilucb.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic. 
Duluth.  Minn. 

The  world  of  transportation  is  vitally  interested  in  reducing 
to  a  truly  economic  minimum  the  cost  of  maintaining  railway 
properties.  Chief  among  these  properties  is  the  permanent  way. 
A  factor  of  its  upkeep  is  labor.  It  is  possible  only  by  strict, 
accurate  and  continuous  accounting  to  know  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  any  railway  system.  In  so  far  as  the  labor  costs  are 
concerned,  this  accounting  must  depend  on  data  furnished  by 
foremen  in  direct  charge  of  the  laborers  who  perform  mainte- 
nance work. 

Objections  arc  urged  that  these  foremen  are  overburdened 
with  accounts  in  addition  to  the  manual  labor  they  have  to  per- 
form ;  that  their  hours  of  labor  are  long  enough ;  that  the  fore- 
men should  be  allowed  to  rest  instead  of  keeping  books  on 
Sundays  and  out  of  hours;  and  that  many  of  the  otherwise  best 
foremen  are  not  versed  in  mathematics  or  accounting.  That 
there  is  a  regrettable  tendency  to  multiply  railway  reports,  there 
is  no  doubt.  This  tendency  is  the  result  of  thoughtlessness, 
or  ignorance,  or  both.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  rail- 
way accounting  should  be  increasingly  cumbersome. 

The  best  answer  to  these  objections  lies,  however,  in  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  employ  foremen  competent  to  keep  accounts,  and 
in  the  recognition  by  railway  managements  of  the  value  of  fore- 
men of  trained  brain  rather  than  of  untrained  brawn.  One 
extra  laborer  will  more  than  replace  the  manual  effort  of  the 
foreman,  whose  mental  effort,  directed  to  overseeing  his  men. 
to  the  study  of  improving  methods  of  maintenance,  and  to  the 
accurate  keeping  of  accounts,  will  far  outweigh  the  loss  to  the 
company  of  the  work  he  might  do  with  pick  or  shovel. 

The  time  is  past  when  unskilled  direction  of  unskilled  labor 
is  considered  desirable  Unskilled  labor  is  of  most  value  to  a 
railway  when  directly  supervised  by  skilled  foremen  who  keep 
as  constant  and  careful  watch  over  their  bfx>ks  as  over  their 
laborers.  The  cost  to  a  railway  of  foremen  educated  to  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts  often  means  no  more  than  periodical  trips  over 
the  different  divisions  by  a  clerk  or  clerks  well  versed  in  the 
desired  forms  of  accounting,  and  capable  of  making  the  matters 
plain  ti>  the  foremen. 

If  it  is  worth  while  for  the  railways  to  keep  accounts,  it  is 
surely  worth  while  to  base  them  on  accurate  data.  It  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  the  keeping  of  accurate  accounts  is  a  matter 
of  education  which  must  begin  with  the  officer  highest  up.  He 
must  learn  to  recognize  the  benefits  and  must  provide  for  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  such  true  economies  as  the  accounting 
will  create.  This  education  must  reach  all  members  of  the  staff, 
down  t'">  the  man  lowest  down;  for  he  is  the  working  unit,  and 
the  accounting  of  his  tabor  is  the  foundation  of  the  economics 
of  railway  maintenance. 

The  generally  accepted  unit  of  maintenance  values  is  one  mile 
of  single  main  track.  Considering  this  as  100  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  the  maintenance  of  other  track  units,  as  one  mile  of 
industrial  track,  one  turnout,  or  one  railway  crossing  may  be 
comparatively  stated  or  equated. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  drain- 
age, materials  of  construction  and  maintenance,  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, management  and  supply  of  materials  and  tools  may  be 
of  such  diverse  nature  as  to  exert  pronounced  influences  on  any 
results  obtainable  for  comparative  use.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
practicable  to  collect  and  tabulate  accurate  figures  which  will 
give  satisfactory  average  rrsults  over  zones  of  several  hundred 
miles  extent.  Good  judgment  must  govern  the  division  of  such 
territory,  to  avoid  diverse  conditions  within  any  one  zone.  In 
order  to  obtain  proper  results,  the  accounts  for  each  zone,  when 
considered,  should  cover  a  period  of  one  or  more  complete  years, 
thus  accounting  for  the  labor  performed  during  all  seasons. 

An  accounting  has  recently  been  completed  covering  a  period 
of  12  months  on  a  division  of  300  miles  of  single  main  track 
and  nearly  500  miles  of  branch  tracks  and  sidings.  Several 


section  foremen  in  charge  of  large  yards,  others  in  charge  of 
country  sections  of  main  line  and  others  in  charge  of  industrial 
tracks,  were  required  to  keep  strict  hourly  accounts  of  labor 
performed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  several  units  of  the  per- 
manent way.  The  accounts  were  kept  in  especially  prepared  time 
books  under  the  various  prescribed  headings.  Little  instruction 
of  foremen  was  necessary  beyond  the  initial  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  time  book  and  a  verbal  explanation  by  the  roadmaster. 

Preliminary  questioning  brought  out  the  fact  that  section  fore- 
men are  in  general  prejudiced  in  favor  of  caring  for  main  line 
tracks,  rather  than  for  turnouts,  sidings,  yard  tracks,  industrial 
tracks  or  crossings.  They  point  out  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
tracks  clear  of  cars  and  consequent  loss  of  time;  of  the  trouble 
of  transporting  track  materials  to  their  destinations;  of  the  in- 
ferior drainage;  of  the  comparatively  poor  ballast  and  materials 
of  which  these  tracks  are  constructed-  While  there  is  much 
merit  in  these  claims,  the  actual  results  show  that  these  difficulties 
are  magnified  in  the  minds  of  the  foremen  because  they  must 
be  to  a  degree  surmounted  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
foremen  themselves.  Many  of  them  prefer  harder  straight  away 
work  where  they  are  free  from  worry. 

The  equated  results  of  12  months'  accounting  over  the  oner 

division  referred  to  arc  as  follows: 

PncsnTAcm  or  Laaoa  ExnnoD  ox  Maimtinahci  Uhit.  t» 
Tons  or  Our  Mm  or  Mmx  T»*eit. 


1  mile  of  single  main  track.  Clau  "B"  100  percent. 

1  mile  of  single  branch  track   65  percent. 

1  mile  of  paining  track   46    pet  cent. 

I  mile  of  yard  track   J2.4  per  cent. 

1  mile  of  industrial  track   24.0  per  cent. 

1  main  track  turnout......   3.4  per  cent. 

1  side  track  turnout   1.4  per  cent. 

1  railroad  crossing  (1  track  crossing  only)   J.I  percent. 

1  highway  crossing  (highway  river  1  track).   2  0  per  cent. 

1  mile  of  fence  (5.280  ft  only)  .    2.7  per  cent. 

I  mile  of  right  of  way  (100  ft.  wide)   4.2  per  cent- 

1  farm  crossing  (over  I  track  only)   0.4  percent. 


Though  these  percentages  represent  actual  performance  in 
maintenance,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  maintenance  is  ideal  or 
that  the  percentages  are  of  unvarying  ratio,  applicable  to  all 
cases  and  to  calculations  on  all  railways.  They  will  in  fact  vary 
from  year  to  year  on  the  same  territory.  But  continuous  similar 
records  covering  longer  periods  of  time  arc  valuable  references 
and  guide  the  railway  officer  in  manning  his  territory.  They 
make  possible  a  just  distribution  of  maintenance  forces.  Without 
some  such  actual  basis  6f  calculation,  scientific  management  is 
not  possible.  No  employer  of  labor  can  accurately  distribute 
his  laborers  unless  he  knows  how  much  work  each  one  has  to  do. 

THE.  FOREMAN  PROBLEM.* 

Bv  J.  D.  Akchibald. 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Northern  Central,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Young  men  and  sons  of  our  present  day  foremen  are  not 
seeking  positions  as  future  track  foremen  for  several  reasons, 
which  I  think  arc  as  follows:  First:  To  become  a  foreman 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  as  a  laborer  This  is  distasteful  to  most 
voting  me".  Second:  The  children  of  our  present  day  fore- 
men have  had  a  chance  to  obtain  a  belter  education  than  did 
their  fathers,  and  they  arc  in  a  position  to  command  better 
positions  Third:  A  track  foreman  must  be  within  call  at  all 
hours  Many  young  men  like  to  stop  work  when  the  whistle 
blows  and  not  resume  work  until  the  following  day.  Fourth  : 
Many  railw.c)*  arc  not  paying  wages  that  are  attractive.  Other 
departments  pay  better  wages,  thus  attracting  young  men. 
Fifth  I  The  promotion  from  laborer  to  foreman  is  slow. 

The  first  reason  above  will  always  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
problem.  Most  of  our  present  day  laborers  arc  from  southern 
Europe  and  have  a  poor  education.  Some,  however,  arc  will- 
ing to  Ik-  taught,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  roadmaster  to  study 
such  laborers.  As  good  men  are  spotted,  they  should  be  placed 
where  (hey  have  a  chance  to  learn  good  track  work  under  a 
good  foreman  who  will  take  enough  interest  to  instruct  them. 
The  very  best  way  to  develop  good  foremen  is  by  actual  work 
upon  the  tracks 

•Rrreive.!  in  thr  content  ..n  The  Foren.in  Problem  which  closed  March. 
25,  1912. 
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COMPARATIVE   ECONOMY  OF  TREATED  TIES. 

The  Relative  Saving*  of  Treated  and  Untreated  Tie.,  with 
and  without  Tie  Plates  and  with  Cut  and  8c raw  Spike*. 

Bv  R.  J.  Parkeb, 

General  Superintendent,  Atcbiton,  Topclw  &  Santa  Ft. 


Economy  in  track  maintenance  resulting  from  the  use  of 
treated  ties  is  not  alone  measured  by  greater  longevity  through 
the  increased  resistance  of  the  tic  to  decay,  for  a  feature  that 
enters  in  no  little  degree  is  that  of  mechanical  wear.  We  might 
say  that  the  conditions  to  which  we  must  give  special  heed  are 
longevity,  mechanical  wear  and  holding  power  of  spikes. 

While  the  latter  may  be  considered  under  the  general  head  of 
"mechanical  wear,"  it  is  really  a  condition  in  itself  and  may 
with  profit  be  given  individual  consideration. 

Wood  is  subject  to  deterioration  because  of  the  attack  of 
enemies  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  decay 
may  begin  within  or  without.  The  chief  cause  of  deteriora- 
tion of  tics  aside  from  mechanical  wear  is  due  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  wood  by  vegetable  spores  which  feed  upon  and  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  wood  cells.  Many  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  cross  tie  failure  develop  that  75  per  cent,  fail  because 
of  decay,  and  25  per  cent,  because  of  rail  cutting.  The  active 
introduction  of  preservative  processes  during  the  past  few  years 
has  proven  the  practicability  of  tie  treatment  and  our  ability  to 
resist  the  attack  of  fungi.  However,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  that  has  sufficient  data  to  determine 
positively  what  may  be  expected  and  the  information  furnished 
will,  therefore,  be  largely  personal  opinions  expressed  by  vari- 
ous men  based  on  their  observation.  My  idea  as  to  the  values 
of  different  ties  and  the  life  we  may  expect  of  them  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Untreated  pine  in  our  territory  in  general  wilt  not  last  to 
exceed  four  years  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  our  territory 
in  the  South  it  will  not  last  to  exceed  two  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  heart  pine  ties  in  our  arid  districts  will  give  us  ten  to 
12  years'  service,  for  we  have  many  ties  on  our  Peco9  Valley 
lines  that  have  given  this  service  already. 

The  average  pine  tie  that  gives  tis  approximately  four  years' 
life  untreated  will  give  nine  years'  life  if  treated  with  creosote 
when  used  without  tic  plates.  If  plates  arc  installed  when  the 
tie  is  new,  the  ties  will  without  question  give  at  least  12  years' 
life. 

Untreated  red  oak  tics  will  not  average  over  four  years'  life, 
and  while  we  have  not  been  treating  this  timber  long  enough  to 
"  he  able  to  give  a  definite  estimate  of  its  life,  some  examined 
recently,  that  have  been  in  the  track  for  six  years  look  approx- 
imately as  good  as  when  they  were  put  in.  We  believe  that  12 
years  is  a  low  estimate  on  red  oak  ties  treated  with  creosote  if 
they  are  sound  when  treated. 

Untreated  white  oak  ties  are  generally  estimated  to  last  eight 
years,  but  an  investigation  made  recently  led  me  to  believe  that 
this  was  too  high,  and  that  we  will  do  well  if  we  get  from  six 
to  seven  years  out  of  such  ties.  I  know  of  numerous  cases 
where  white  oak  ties  have  been  taken  out  in  the  last  your  thai 
have  not  been  in  over  four  years.  We  have  been  treating  white 
oak  ties  only  a  year,  so  thai  we  have  no  idea  yet  what  life  we 
will  get  from  the  treated  white  oak,  hut  reasoning  from  the 
service  we  are  getting  from  red  oak.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expect  at  least  two  and  a  half  times  the  service  out  of  the 
treated  tic  that  we  will  get  from  the  untreated  tie. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  five  or  siv  years  that  gum  was  considered 
fit  for  tic  limber,  and  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  this  timber  for  treatment  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  a  large  loss  of  tics  by  decay  before  treatment,  and 
also  many  gum  ties  were  treated  that  were  not  fit.  However, 
the  gum  ties  that  we  have  had  the  longest  show  up  excellently, 
and  I  believe  that  if  this  timber  is  treated  before  it  has  a  chance 


to  decay  we  will  get  more  spike  holding  power  and  resistance  t» 
rail  wear  than  out  of  any  other  tic  unless  it  be  the  creosotcd 
white  oak. 

Different  authorities  say  that  the  average  life  of  untreated 
cross  ties  in  the  United  States  is  about  seven  years.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  decay  can  be  prevented  for  a  period  of  25 
years  or  more,  but  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  so  lengthen  the  liie 
of  a  tie  if  it  must  be  removed  in  considerably  less  time  from 
mechanical  wear?  Mechanical  wear  by  rail  cutting  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  fibres  by  spikes  opens  up  the  interior  of  the 
wood  to  the  attacks  of  fungi  causing  decay.  Decay,  of  course, 
breaks  down  the  structure  of  the  wood  and  weakens  it  to  with- 
stand mechanical  wear. 

Obviously  the  variance  in  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  use  of 
treated  tics  as  against  untreated  ties  is  greater :  when  no  tic 
plates  are  used ;  when  cut  spikes  are  used  as  compared  with 
screw  spikes;  when  tie  plates  are  not  used,  and  with  light  rail 
as  compared  with  heavy  rail  with  wider  base. 

All  of  these  are  conditions  that  produce  mechanical  wear 
With  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  the  wood  through  the 
destruction  of  its  fibres,  we  hasten  the  process  of  decay,  for  the 
fungi  will  more  quickly  attack  untreated  wood  than  treated. 
As  longevity  is  the  governing  element  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  tic 
renewals,  by  shortening  the  life  of  the  untreated  tie,  we  thus 
place  a  greater  distance  between  the  final  aggregate  cost  of  track 
maintenance  with  the  treated  tie  as  compared  with  the  untreated 
tic  in  favor  of  the  treated  tie,  for  wc  should  consider  not  alone 
the  initial  cost  of  the  tie  and  its  insertion,  but  also  the  indeter- 
minate sums  of  money  spent  in  restoring  the  track  to  standard 
conditions,  to  which  wc  might  properly  add  the  interest  charges 
which  will  accrue  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  tics. 

For  one  mile  of  track  with  untreated  tics,  assuming  3.000  ties 
to  the  mile  at  a  cost  of  $0.62  for  hewn  white  oak  and  $0.12  for 
placing  in  gravel  ballast  we  have 

3.000  untteated  tics  at  S0  62   $1,860 

J.000  ties  inserted  at  JO,  1 2    MO 

Total   12,220 

Using  treated  ties  of  the  same  kind  and  under  identical  track 

conditions  we  have 

.1.000  treated  Ilea  at  $0.82   $2,460 

3.009  ties  inserted  at  $012   M0 

Total    ..     $2,820 

Difference  in  initial  cost  in  favor  of  untreated  tie   600 

However,  assuming  the  life  of  the  untreated  ties  at  seven  years 

and  treated  ties  at  14  years,  our  final  reckoning  would  show  for 

the  mile  of  track  at  the  end  of  14  years 

fntrrated    .  S4.4-I0 

Treated   2.820 

Difference  in  favur  of  die  trtarr-il   $1,620 

which  amount  of  money  with  the  use  of  treated  lies  would  have 
been  available  for  seven  years.  At  4  per  cent,  compounded, 
the  interest  would  amount  to  S5I1.7R.  So  much  for  ihe  interest 
charges  which  in  defense  of  the  untreated  lie  might  rightfully 
lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  means  of  getting  out  of  the  un- 
treated tie  its  maximum  liie.  In  d<*ing  so  there  would  come  to 
us  first  of  all  the  following  conditions  on  which  the  economical 
use  of  ties  depends:  Their  preservation;  their  proper  manu- 
facture or  shaping;  the  introduction  in  the  case  of  heavy  traffic 
lines  of  adequate  tie  plates  to  transmit  the  load  from  the  com 
parative  narrow  rail  base  to  the  wood;  and  a  form  of  fastening 
■•  '-ich  will  hold  the  rail  closely  to  the  hearing  surface  upon  which 
it  is  to  rest.    Unless  these  conditions  are  observed  the  wave 
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motion  of  the  rail  together  with  the  intermittent  depression  and 
lifting  of  the  ties  and  the  sliding  back  and  forth  of  the  rails 
will  speedily  result  in  their  destruction.  Again  when  it  becomes 
necessary  at  periods  ranging  from  a  few  months  up  to  seven  or 
eight  years  to  renew  rails,  we  are  confronted  with  these  prob- 
lems :  Usually  the  rail  is  of  heavier  section  than  that  it  replaces ; 
the  ties  were  already  cut  by  rails  having  narrower  base  or  even 
if  the  rail  is  of  the  same  section  the  ties  are  cut  and  before  the 
new  rails  can  be  placed  it  is  indispensable  that  the  tics  should 
be  adzed ;  labor  is  usually  unskilled  and  is  becoming  more  so 
every  year;  the  adzes  speedily  become  dull.  Some  ties  are  prac- 
tically uncut,  others  are  cut  by  varying  degrees  up  to  perhaps 
one  or  two  inches.  The  result  is  that  they  are  mutilated;  de- 
pressions are  formed  which  gather  and  hold  moisture,  the  old 
spike  holes  plugged  or  unplugged  arc  covered  or  partially  cov- 
ered by  the  base  of  the  rail,  spikes  arc  driven  into  place  and  the 
ties  are  left  in  such  condition  that  they  arc  peculiarly  receptive 
to  moisture  and  germs  that  cause  decay;  therefore,  this  is  an- 
other strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  treated  tic  because  of  the 
germ  resisting  qualities. 

Tie  plugs  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  a  tie.  Ties 
fail  quite  as  much  from  spike  cutting  as  from  rail  cutting.  This 
is  especially  true  where  the  curvature  is  heavy  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rclinc  and  rcgage  track  at  frequent  intervals;  again  the 
roadbed  of  a  railroad  is  more  or  less  elastic.  All  ties  do  not 
have  the  same  bearing,  so  even  in  the  most  perfect  track  only 
approximately  stable  conditions  exist.  Because  of  the  wave  mo- 
tion under  passing  trains,  there  are  comparatively  few  spikes 
that  are  in  contact  with  the  rails,  and  while  these  spikes  are 
redriven  from  time  to  time,  it  eventually  becomes  necessary  to 
draw  them  and  drive  them  in  a  new  place.  It  is  false  economy 
to  rcdrive  a  spike  without  immediately  plugging  the  hole  it  for- 
merly occupied. 

The  boring  of  the  tie  previous  to  treatment  makes  it  prac- 
ticable to  thoroughly  impregnate  it  with  a  preservative  against 
decay  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  vulnerable,  namely,  where 
the  spikes  arc  inserted  and  where  the  wearing  action  of  the  tie 
plates  and  the  rails  occurs. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  economy  in  the  use  of  ties  to  illustrate 
how  maximum  service  may  be  gotten  out  of  untreated  ties,  but 
with  all  precaution  taken,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  life 
of  the  untreated  tie  taken  the  country  over  will  exceed  seven 
years.  It  is  true  that  in  arid  sections  untreated  ties  will  average 
ten  to  12  years.  The  Santa  Fc  has  a  record  of  a  large  number 
of  Arizona  pine  ties  that  have  been  in  track  on  a  secondary  line 
15  to  18  years,  and  are  still  good  for  one  or  two  more  years. 
It  would  seem  that  under  such  conditions,  especially  where  the 
traffic  and  wheel  loads  arc  light,  full  tie  plating  or  the  use  of 
screw  spikes  is  unwarranted.  Where  these  conditions  prevail 
in  one  section  of  country,  the  opposite  is  true  in  other  sections, 
where  the  average  life  of  untreated  pine  ties  is  as  low  as  two 
and  three  years.  While  this  extremely  short  life  of  the  tie  might 
be  increased  through  practical  means  of  preventing  decay  that 
is  hastened  by  mechanical  wear,  still  the  wisdom  of  resorting 
to  such  expensive  methods  to  lengthen  the  life  of  a  tie  which 
without  treatment  can  at  best  withstand  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  fungi  only  a  year  or  two  longer,  is  questionable. 

If  25  per  cent,  of  the  tie  failures  is  due  to  mechanical  wear, 
what  part  of  that  wear  and  tear  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  tie 
plates,  screw  spikes  and  dowels?  Some  authorities  say  that  if 
these  remedies  arc  adopted  the  average  life  of  tics  would  be 
raised  from  seven  years  to  21  years  or  made  1o  last  three  times 
as  long.  However,  getting  down  to  a  more  conservative  basis, 
the  great  majority  of  maintenance  men  will  agree  that  ties  un- 
protected from  rail  wear  and  spike  destruction  will  suffer  a  de- 
teriejration  of  at  least  25  per  cent.,  as  previously  mentioned. 
Therefore,  let  us  assume  that  tie  plates  and  screw  spikes  will 
entirely  eliminate  mechanical  wear,  as  I  confidently  believe  they 
will,  and  lenpthen  the  life  of  tics  just  that  much  through  their 
application.  Let  us  sec.  then,  what  this  amounts  to  in  dollars 
and  cent*,  taking  the  average  maximum  life  of  untreated  ties  to 


be  seven  years  and  treated  ties  21  years,  or  three 
which  experimental  tests  would  seem  to  justify. 

One  mile  of  track  with  untreated  ties,  cut  spikes  and  no  tie 
plates. 


3,000  ties  at  $0.62   $1,860.00 

12.000  spikes  at  $1.55  per  cwt   99.20 

3,000  tics  inserted  at  $0.12   360.00 

Total    $2,319.20 

One  mile  of  track  with  untreated  tics,  screw  spikes  and  tic 

plates. 

3,000  tic*  at  10.62   $1,860.00 

12.000  .crew  srik«  at  $0.0336  each   403.20 

6.000  lie  plates  at  $0.1475  each   885.00 

Boring  tie*  lor  screw  spike*   30.00 

3,000  ties  inserted  at  $0.15   450.00 

Total    $3,628.20 

Cost  for  7  years   $3,628.20 

Cost  for  5.2$  years   2,319.20 

Difference  in  favor  unprotected  tie   1,309.00 

On  this  basis  in  21  years,  ties  with  tie  plates  and  screw  spikes 
would  have  to  be  renewed  three  times,  and  tics  with  cut  spikes 
and  without  tie  plates,  four  times.  Assuming  that  the  screw 
spikes  and  tie  plates  will  wear  out  three  ties  or  have  a  life  of  21 
years,  and  that  we  can  use  the  cut  spikes  the  second  time,  the 
cost  for  one  mile  of  track  would  be,  in  21  years: 

V*T«EATED  Til*,  CUT  (PIKES  AXB  NO  TIE  HATE*. 

12.000  tic»  at  $0.62   $7,440.00 

.24.000  spikes  at  $1.55  per  curt   198.40 

12,000  tie*  insetted  at  $0.12   1,440  00 


Tola] 


$",0.-8.40 


UNTMAItB  Tit*.  Kit*'  SPIKES  AND  Til  PLATES. 

9,000  tie*  at  $0.62   $5,580  00 

12,000  screw  spikes  at  $0  0336  each   403.20 

6,000  tie  plates  at  $0.147S  each  for  screw  spike*   885.00 

Boring  9,000  ties  for  screw  tpike*   WOO 

9,000  ties  in*erted  at  $0.1S   1,350.00 


Toul 


si, .ws  :n 
9.078.40 


Difference    $770.20 

This  shows  a  difference  of  $770.20  in  favor  of  construction 
with  screw  spikes  and  tic  plates  in  the  place  of  cut  spikes  with- 
out tie  plates,  and  merely  covers  the  mechanical  wear.  When 
due  consideration  is  given  to  the  saving  in  maintenance  expense 
by  reason  of  frequent  redriving  of  spikes,  in  the  case  of  cut 
and  the  cost  of  restoring  track  to  standard  condition  sub- 
to  tie  renewals  four  times  in  21  years  in  the  one  case 
as  against  three  times  in  the  other,  I  believe  the  argument  in 
favor  of  screw  spikes  and  tie  plates  has  considerably  the  best 
of  it.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  disintegration  caused  by 
decay  is  hastened  by  mechanical  wear  in  the  case  of  the  unpro- 
tected tie,  which  in  itself  would  far  more  than  offset  the  differ- 
ence that  the  initial  expense  in  the  construction  would  bring 
about. 

These  arc  approximate  figures  at  best,  but  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  command  respectful  attention.  Still  further  comparison 
can  be  drawn  by  placing  the  untreated  tie  with  cut  spikes  and 
without  tic  plates  against  the  treated  tie  with  screw  spikes  and 
tie  plates,  thus: 

fXTSIATID  TIES    CUT  SriKK*  AKD  MO  TIE  71  ATI*. 

12,000  ties  at  $0.62   $7,440.00 

24.000  spikes  at  $1.55  per  cirt   198.40 

12,000  ties  inserted  at  $0.12   1.440  CO 


Total    $9,078.40 

TVCATSO  TIES,  *C»C«    SPIKES  AKD  TIE  PLATES. 

3.000  tics  at  $0.82   $2.460  00 

12.000  screw  spikes  nl  SO  0336  each   403  20 

6,000  tic  plates  at  $0  1475  rach   885.00 

Boring  3.000  tie*  for  wrew  6pike»   30  00 


Total    $3,778.20 

The  foregoing  tabulation  is  based  on  untreated  ties,  unpro- 
tected from  mechanical  wear,  as  having  an  average  life  of  525 
years,  which  is  allowing  seven  years  as  the  average  life  of  tie 
less  25  per  cent,  for  mechanical  wear,  as  compared  with  treated 
ties  fully  protected  from  mechanical  wear  with  screw  spikes  and 
tic  plates  which  experience  indicates  last  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  longer  than  an  untreated  tie  unprotected  from  me- 
chanical wear.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
S5JO0.2O  in  favor  of  the  treated  tie  protected  from  mechanical 
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wear,  simply  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  material  and 
the  work  of  inserting  the  ties.  When  we  add  to  this  the  saving 
in  interest  charges  and  the  indeterminate  cost  of  rehabilitating 
the  track  after  each  disturbance  caused  by  tic  renewal  and  the 
difference  in  running  maintenance  expense  caused  by  rcdriving 
spikes  due  to  the  frequent  relining  and  regaging  necessary  with 
the  cut  spikes,  especially  where  no  tie  plates  are  used,  we  have 
shown  in  dollars  and  cents  the  best  possible  argument  in  favor 
of  the  treated  tie  fully  protected  from  mechanical  wear.  These 
figures  arc  all  based  on  current  prices,  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  the  price  of  ties  remaining  the 
same  it  will  steadily  advance  to  such  an  extent  that  within  IS 
or  20  years  we  will  be  paying  at  least  twice  as  much  for  ties  as 
we  arc  today.  Another  strong  argument  in  favor  of  inserting 
the  chemically  treated  tic  is  that  their  length  of  life  will  be  in- 
creased and  a  correspondingly  smaller  number  of  tics  will  have 
to  be  bought  from  now  on. 

In  figuring  on  the  use  of  screw  spikes  in  the  foregoing  tabu- 
lation I  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  use  of  dowels. 
Some  railroads  prefer  the  use  of  dowels  at  the  initial  insertion, 
and  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  has  experimented  with  them,  but  has 
found  that  the  screw  spikes  hold  equally  well  and  have  perhaps 
equal  lasting  qualities  when  the  tie  is  simply  bored  to  receive  the 
screw  spike  and  thoroughly  treated  after  boring.  H  it  is  desired 
to  consider  the  dowels  with  the  initial  insertion,  we  might  add 
to  the  figures  I  have  shown  the  cost  of  the  dowels,  which  aver- 
ages about  l^c.  each;  the  cost  of  boring  ties  and  inserting 
dowels  would  scarcely  be  any  more  than  the  cost  of  boring  ties 
to  receive  the  screw  spike.  Some  railroads  use  eight  spikes  to 
the  tic;  others  six,  but  the  figures  I  have  given  contemplate 
using  four.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  screw  spike  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  itself  a  rail  anchor  as  well  as  a  spike. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  any  method  of  in- 
serting ties  in  track  that  overcomes  unnecessary  and  deep  abra- 
sion should  receive  highest  commendation,  whether  it  be  with 
treated  ties  or  untreated  ties,  because  it  is  due  to  decay  that 
fully  75  per  cent,  of  tics  fail.  Any  method  of  handling  that  will 
prevent  an  unnecessary  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  tie  and 
which  will  prevent  moisture  from  creeping  in,  is  worth  while. 
Tic  tongs  should  displace  the  track  pick  in  performing  the 
function  for  which  they  are  intended. 

CURVING  RAIL  WITH   A  LEVER  BENDER. 

By  L.  J.  Evans. 

Western  Pacific,  Stockton,  Cal. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  November  15.  1912, 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  "Jim-Crow  Lever  Bender  vs. 
Roller  Bender  for  Curving  Rails."  In  my  opinion  the  lever  ec- 
centric bender  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  track  tools  to  be  had 
today  if  properly  handled,  and  if  it  receives  the  same  attention 
it  will  compare  favorably  with  a  steam  curving  machine  for 
curving  rails.  Several  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  track  laying 
on  an  extension  up  a  mountain  side  to  a  smelter  site.  For  almost 
the  entire  length  the  track  was  a  series  of  curves  ranging  from 
8  to  16  deg.  As  no  steam  curving  machine  was  available  a  lever 
bender  was  used.  After  this  had  been  working  two  days  it  was 
found  that  the  track  laying  was  being  seriously  retarded  by  the 
output  of  the  rail  curvcr,  40  to  4S  rails  per  day  being  as  many 
as  could  be  turned  out  by  moving  the  curvcr  along  the  rail  and 
lowering  the  plunger  every  14  to  16  in. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  by  allowing  the  lever  and  all  working 
parts  to  remain  in  the  same  position  as  we  had  been  using 
them  and  inverting  the  arms  of  the  bender,  we  could  use  it 
with  greater  economy  and  despatch.  We  therefore  built  a 
platform  of  tics  and  4  in.  planks  on  which  we  fastened  the 
curver  securely.  Having  available  a  number  of  stationary  roll- 
ers which  had  been  used  on  a  steam  curver  the  previous  year, 
we  placed  them  up  so  as  to  allow  the  plunger  of  the  curver 
to  press  against  the  web  of  the  rail.   As  the  flange  of  the 


rail  was  wider  than  the  clearance  in  the  arms  of  the  bender, 
two  short  pieces  of  iron  >i  in.  x  2'/-  in.  x  7  in.,  with  one  end 
turned  outward  \y2  in.,  were  placed  between  the  arms  of  the 
bender  and  the  web  of  the  rail,  thus  clearing  the  flange  and 
preventing  the  rail  from  tilting. 

A  foreman  and  eight  men  had  been  employed  on  the  bender 
up  to  this  time.  It  required  V/i  hours  of  their  time  to  make 
the  change  in  the  bender  and  build  the  platform.  With  the  new 
arrangement  the  gang  was  reorganized  with  four  men  working 
the  lever  and  two  men  on  each  end  of  the  rail  with  tongs, 
leading  the  rail  on  the  rollers  through  the  curvcr.  While  40 
to  45  rails  was  considered  a  good  day's  work  with  the  bender 
as  first  used,  a  careful  count  kept  for  12  days  following  the 


Lever  Rail  Bender  In  Ordinary  and  Inverted  Position. 


change  showed  an  average  of  73  rails  per  day.  With  a  force 
of  one  foreman  at  $3.50  per  day,  and  eight  men  at  $1.60  per 
day,  this  cost  $02233  per  rail. 

The  previous  year  the  average  number  of  rails  curved  by  the 
steam  curver  was  115  per  day  of  10  hours.  With  a  crew  com- 
posed of  one  engineer  at  $4.25  per  day,  one  foreman  at  $4  per 
day,  and  10  laborers  at  S2  each  per  day,  this  cost  was  $0,237 
per  rail,  or  $0.0137  more  than  with  the  lever  eccentric  curver. 
The  above  is  simply  a  comparison  of  labor  charges  and  doe* 
not  include  the  depreciation  of  machine,  interest  on  money  in- 
vested, fuel,  oil  and  other  incidentals,  which,  if  considered 
would  give  the  lever  bender  a  still  more  favorable  comparison. 


PORTABLE  TELEPHONES  FOR  EXTRA 
GANGS. 

When  an  extra  gang  is  working  on  a  line  that  is  equipped 
with  telephones  for  train  despatching  it  is  a  great  convenience 
and  a  means  of  saving  considerable  time  for  the  gang  and  for 
trains  using  the  road  if  the  timekeeper  is  equipped  with  a  port- 
able telephone  set  which  he  can  cut  in  on  the  line  wherever  the 
gang  is  working.  By  the  use  of  such  a  set  he  can  keep  posted 
on  all  train  movements  cither  by  asking  the  despatcher  where  a 
given  train  is,  or  simply  by  listening  to  the  orders  that  are 
going  over  the  wire.  When  trains  are  running  late  or  extras 
are  frequent  it  is  common  for  a  rail  or  ballast  gang  to  hold 
up  trains  until  the  track  can  be  closed  or  a  run-off  finished. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foreman  may  plan  the  gang's  work  so 
as  <to  have  the  track  ready  for  service  at  the  time  a  regular 
train  is  due,  but  such  a  train  may  be  late  enough  to  cause  con- 
siderable loss  oi  time  to  the  gang.  If  the  foreman  knows  ex- 
actly when  trains  arc  coming  he  can  plan  the  work  of  the  gang 
so  as  to  eliminate  delay  both  to  traffic  and  to  the  men.  A 
telephone  is  also  very  convenient  in  making  reports  and  call- 
ing aid  in  case  of  emergencies.  P.  J.  McAndrews.  roadmaster. 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  at  Belle  Plaine,  la.,  has  been  using 
a  set  made  by  the  Western  Electric  Company,  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cuts.  The  box  contains  the  complete  mechanism, 
and  the  jointed  pole  for  making  the  line  connection  is  the  only 
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other  equipment  required.  A  line  wire  about  150  (t.  long  is 
supplied  which  allows  the  timekeeper  to  arrange  the  connection 
at  the  most  convenient  point.  The  instrument  may  be  kept  in 
a  bunk  car,  although  when  possible  the  foreman's  car  is  pro- 
vided with  a  permanent  telephone.  The  connecting  pole  has 
two  hooks  on  the  upper  end,  one  of  which  is  attached  rigidly  to 
the  pole,  and  the  other  is  carried  on  the  end  of  a  wire  which 
can  be  pulled  out  for  several  feet  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
pole.  To  make  a  connection  with  the  line  wires  the  hook  con- 
nected to  the  movable  wire  on  the  pole  is  dropped  over  one  of 


Telephone  and  Rod  in  Shape     Telephone  In    Use  Showing 
for  Carrying.  Connection  to  Line  Wires, 


the  line  wires,  the  pole  is  pulled  down  enough  to  draw  out  this 
wire  for  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  the  hook  attached  to 
the  pole  is  then  dropped  over  the  other  line  wire.  In  this  po- 
sition the  honk  serves  both  as  an  electric  connection  and  a 
means  of  supporting  the  pole.  The  cost  of  the  instrument  is 
about  $25,  and  the  saving  in  the  time  of  a  gang  can  easily  be 
made  |D  amount  to  many  times  this  figure  in  a  season's  work. 


TIME  CLOCKS   FOR   TRACK  WALKERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  supplied  the  track 
walkers  on  certain  districts  with  time  clocks  to  insure  that  the 
required  inspections  of  the  track  are  being  made.  Previous  to 
the  installation  of  these  time  clocks  a  card  system  was  generally 
used.  While  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  method  which  had 
been  developed  up  to  that  time,  it  was  not  entirely  reliable,  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  operators  at  the  various  stations  to  mark 
the  track  walker's  cards  and  collusion  between  the  track  walker 
and  operator  sometimes  resulted. 

The  time  clock  system  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  track 
walker's  beat  may  include  the  entire  track  foreman's  subdivision 
or  it  may  cover  only  a  limited  portion  of  it.  Patrol  boxes  con- 
taininK  key  %  each  having  a  different  number  or  letter  arc  located 
at  points  where  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  records.  The  boxes 
are  so  equipped  that  they  may  be  placed  on  telegraph  poles,  mile 
posts,  or  any  other  permanent  structure,  Each  patrolman  carries 
a  time  or  registering  clock.    As  he  makes  his  rounds  he  unlocks 


the  metal  patrol  box  with  his  master  key  and  takes  from  the 
box  the  key  for  that  station,  which  is  attached  to  the  box  by  a 
substantial  chain.  He  operates  the  clock  with  this  key,  registering 
the  time  and  the  number  or  letter  of  the  station  on  a  paper  dial 
in  the  clock.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  next  box,  where  he 
repeats  the  operation.  In  this  way  he  makes  an  accurate  record 
of  his  patrol. 

The  keys  are  so  made  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  patrolman  to 
substitute  false  keys.  It  is  also  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at 
any  one  station  and  record  for  the  entire  patrol  without  detection, 
as  the  keys  for  the  various  stations  arc  of  different  designs. 
When  the  track  walker  has  completed  his  work  he  delivers  his 
clock  to  the  section  foreman  who  removes  the  paper  dial  and 
sends  it  to  the  supervisor  for  permanent  record. 


CONTINUOUS   RENEWAL  OF  TIES. 


The  following  from  an  English  contemporary  describes  the 
method  of  renewal  of  ties  to  face  rather  than  singly,  and  is 
of  interest  to  track  men  in  this  country,  because  of  the  recent 
discussions  of  this  subject. 

Experience  from  the  past  has  evolved  a  system  of  making  the 
necessary  renewal  of  the  sleepers,  which  are  an  important  part 
of  the  equipment,  in  a  way  best  suited  to  the  general  circum- 
sum-es  of  this  country,  and  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  an  almost 
universal  rule,  that  sleepers  arc  renewed  in  bulk  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  rails.  Here  and  there  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
new any  single  sleeper  which  has  deteriorated  more  rapidly 
than  the  others,  but  such  cases  arc  exceptional,  and  generally 
the  renewal  of  the  sleepers  is  carried  out  with  the  renewal  of 
the  rails.  This  will  occur,  under  normal  conditions,  in  about 
15  years,  but  must  lie  largely  determined  by  the  service  on  the 
track,  and  local  conditions. 

After  such  a  period  the  sleepers  will  not.  of  course,  all  be 
in  a  uniform  condition,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  grade  them, 
usually,  into  three  classes.  Those  in  the  best  condition  would 
be  used  on  small  branch  lines  with  a  light  train  service  or  in 
sidings;  others  in  less  good  condition  might  be  used  whole 
as  they  are,  or  cut  up  as  required,  for  posts  or  supports  or  any 
other  of  the  many  purposes  demandeil  by  railway  work,  other 
than  in  the  track  bed;  and  the  last  of  the  three  qualities  is 
classified  as  firewood  and  only  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  track  renewals  are  in  this  country  mostly  carried  out 
on  Sunday  when  the  train  service  is  considerably  less  than 
on  week  days,  but  as  much  as  possible  is  prepared  l<eforchand 
so  as  to  have  the  minimum  interference  with  the  running  of 
trains  and  to  reduce  Sunday  labor. 

As  the  space  for  handling  the  material  is  often  very  limited, 
the  new  sleepers,  already  prepared  by  having  the  chairs  affixed 
to  them,  to  be  put  in  the  track  arc  brought  out  in  bulk  from 
the  nearest  depot,  and  the  old  material  is  removed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  old  rails,  sleepers,  etc..  are  removed  from  the 
track  as  soon  as  possession  of  the  line  is  obtained  by  the  en- 
gineering department,  and  loaded  up  into  the  ballast  train  as 
soon  as  possible  for  despatch  to  the  depot.  Meanwhile  the  new 
equipment  is  put  in  its  place  so  that  the  traffic  can  be  resumed 
over  the  section  of  newly-laid  track  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work.  A  length  of  about  a  mile  is  dealt  with  at  a  time,  and 
the  interruption  to  the  traffic  is  only  for  a  period  of  about  12 
hours  at  a  time  when  it  causes  the  least  inconvenience. 

Although  hardwood  sleepers,  uncreosoted,  have  been  used  to 
a  small  extent,  the  usual  timber  employed  is  the  Scotch  pine 
from  the  forests  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  sleepers  arc  generally 
crcos.  ited  under  pressure  before  being  put  into  servicc 


PRnrosF.ri  Line  for  French  Congo.— The  French  have  under 
consideration  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Libreville,  on  the 
French  Congo  coast,  to  Notivellc  Anvcrs,  on  the  Congo  river. 
The  first  two  sections  of  the  line.  N'Jole  to  Makakou,  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  have  already  been  surveyed.— Mining  and  Scn-n- 
tide  Prrss. 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  LABOR. 

A  Diacuaaion  of  the  Problem!  of  Section  and  Extra  Gang 
Organization  and  Method*  of  Removing  8ome  of  the  Defect*. 

Bv  H.  C.  Landox, 

C.encr.1  Manager.  Waia«»»  and  Yadldn  Vail,,  fUilrotd,  North  WUk«boro,  N.  C. 


The  items  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  maintenance  of  way 
track  labor  depend,  are  the  character  of  the  men  forming  the 
gangs,  character  of  the  foreman,  the  toots  and  appliances,  daily 
reports  and  supervision.  The  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
track  labor  organization  is  the  section  gang.  The  floating  or 
extra  gang  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  section  gang  and  performs 
work  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  section  gang  during  the 
busy  season.  It  is  upon  the  organization  of  these  gangs  that 
the  best  results  depend ;  it  is  also  in  these  gangs,  particularly 
the  extra  gangs,  that  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  during  the 
working  season. 

CHARACTER  OF  GANGS. 

Ordinarily,  the  section  gang  consists  of  only  two  or  three 
men,  or  even  less  in  winter,  but  it  may  be  increased  to  six, 
eight,  ten  or  more  in  the  summer  season.  With  the  smaller 
gangs  the  greatest  efficiency  is  secured,  as  a  better  class  of  men, 
frequently  native  laborers,  is  secured.  If  a  gang  of  three  men 
is  maintained  during  the  winter  and  the  summer  gang  is  only 
six  men,  at  least  SO  per  cent,  of  the  gang  is  composed  of  ex- 
perienced men  who  know  what  to  do  under  proper  direction. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  where  on  our  trunk  lines  only 
one  or  two  men  arc  employed  on  a  section  during  the  win- 
ter, and  six  or  more  during  the  summer,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  If  the  men  are  of  any  value  whatever,  they  arc  picked  up 
by  contractors  and  others,  leaving  only  old  and  inefficient  men 
to  be  hired  cither  in  winter  or  summer.  In  the  spring,  there- 
tore,  the  important  unit  of  the  maintenance  of  way  organ- 
ization often  starts  out  with  all  new  men  unacquainted  with 
the  work,  and  we  expect  of  them  the  full  efficiency  of  the  old- 
mne  section  gang.  By  proper  handling  and  careful  instructions 
the  men  are  improved  gradually,  but  we  generally  find  that  the 
work  is  not  progressing  as  it  should,  and  as  additional  men 
are  put  on  the  expense*  are  accordingly  increased.  Careful 
training  by  experienced  foremen,  and  supervisors  or  road- 
masters  can  in  time  make  an  ineffective  gang  somewhat  effec- 
tive, but  it  takes  lime  and  therefore  money. 

The  remedies  for  the  ineffective  gang  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous. It  is  the  common  practice  to  shut  off  all  work  in  win- 
ter, and  to  cut  the  section  gang  to  the  minimum  in  hours  and 
men.  This  ij  a  source  of  loss,  as  much  efficient  work  can  be 
done  in  the  winter  season,  at  least  in  the  middle  states.  This 
work  is  necessary  and  should  Ik-  done  where  track  conditions 
are  often  such  as  to  cause  criticism.  The  gage  of  many  of 
our  roads,  especially  those  with  much  curvature,  can  receive 
attention,  missing  and  cut  spikes  can  be  replaced,  rails  can  be 
Tolled  by  ad  nog  the  ties,  fences  repaired,  drainage  improved, 
etc.  Of  course,  there  are  short  periods  where  gangs  or  men  can 
be  laid  off  to  advantage,  and  if  short  no  bad  results  will  follow. 
If  we  can  keep  small  gangs  during  the  winter  we  then  have  a 
good  nucleus  for  the  larger  gangs  during  the  summer,  there 
will  be  much  less  work  to  perform,  much  less  labor  will  be 
required  to  perform  it,  and  economy  is  effected. 

Wages  that  will  attract  better  men  should  be  paid,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  winter  lay  off  will  be  counteracted.  Railroad 
managers  invariably  argue  that  only  the  lowest  wages  should 
be  paid  to  section  men.  While  the  proposition  might  seem 
radical,  it  is  believed  that  for  the  men  who  are  worth  it,  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  section  labor  would  decrease  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  Graduated  pay  of  men  is  also  important  and 
necessary  to  get  results.  Thrrc  is  no  question  but  that  a  mini- 
mum rate  can  be  established  for  green  men  and  a  higher  rate 
per  hour  for  others  with  two  years'  experience,  or  who  can 


pass  certain  tests  designated  by  the  proper  officer,  and  a  still 
higher  rate  per  hour  for  natives  with  three  years'  experience. 
An  attractive  rate  should  be  paid  for  firstmcn,  who  may  be 
promoted  to  foremen.  1  believe  it  would  work  to  advantage 
also  to  have  a  higher  salary  for  natives  than  for  green  ioreign 
laborers,  and  that  there  are  many  other  inducements  to  im- 
prove the  class  of  labor,  and  therefore  increase  the  efficiency. 

It  is  in  the  extra  or  floating  gangs  that  the  greatest  waste 
of  labor  and  money  prevails.  Twenty-five  per  cent  efficiency 
would  probably  be  large  for  many  of  these  gangs.  On  most 
roads  they  are  made  up  of  foreign  laborers  furnished  by  labor 
agencies  of  various  kinds,  who  of  course  always  furnish  the 
best  they  have.  These  gangs  are  composed  of  men  who  do  not 
speak  our  language,  and  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  ways. 
Their  manner  of  living  does  not  provide  the  sturdy  bodies  neces- 
sary' to  active  and  productive  labor.  For  our  extra  gangs  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  source  of  labor,  and  so  probably 
we  must  use  the  foreign  laborers. 

The  first  thing  which  should  be  done  is  to  cull  out  the  old. 
young  and  weak,  for  the  very  weakest  material  offered  is  for 
extra  gangs.  The  very  moment  we  begin  to  cut  out  and  clean 
out  the  weak  and  inefficient,  we  encounter  another  difficulty 
which  is  not  always  considered,  but  is  generally  a  reality.  The 
foreign  labor  is  clannish,  and  the  gangs  we  secure  seem  to  be 
composed  of  relations.  If  you  remove  one  the  whole  gang  may 
go  and  the  work  stops.  Occasionally  a  good  gang  is  secured. 
The  remedy  to  apply  to  improve  the  efficiency'  is  to  continually 
keep  after  the  labor  agents  to  supply  good  laborers  and  get  rid 
of  the  poor  laborers  at  tncc.  Provide  fairly  good  quarters  for 
that  class  of  foremen  who  will  carefully  instruct  and  work 
their  men,  and  have  efficient  assistant  foremen  who  arc  workers, 
who  will  see  that  men  while  working  do  not  get  in  each  other's 
way,  and  who  will  determine  what  is  a  good  day's  work.  Es- 
tablish a  piece  work  system  and  pay  the  men  for  what  they 
do.   This  latter  plan  can  in  many  cases  be  established. 

Cheap  labor  is  always  expensive.  To  illustrate  the  economy 
of  good  labor,  although  a  high  price  may  be  paid,  I  will  cite 
a  case  where  a  telegraph  line  was  being  built  in  connection 
with  a  new  railroad  in  New  York.  The  railroad  company  fur- 
nished a  foreman  and  a  gang  to  dig  the  holes  and  raise  the 
poles  and  to  help  string  the  wires.  The  work  was  begun  late 
in  September,  and  was  carried  on  into  the  winter.  In  October 
the  cost  of  the  finished  line  was  $1.43  per  pole,  working  all 
foreign  laborers.  In  December,  however,  the  cost  had  run  up 
to  $2.40  per  pole,  on  account  of  bad  digging  and  bad  weather. 
The  wages  paid  were  $1.40  per  day  for  common  laborers. 
Native  labor  was  plentiful  at  $2  per  day,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  experiment  with  part  native  labor  and  part  foreign  labor. 
The  cost  was  at  once  reduced  to  about  $1.85  per  pole.  The 
following  month  all  native  laborers  were  employed,  and  with 
worse  digging,  much  of  it  being  in  rock,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  the  cost  per  pole  was  reduced  to  less  than  $1.40, 
and  kept  down  to  about  these  figures  until  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. If  we  can  accomplish  these  results  on  the  construction 
of  a  telegraph  line,  we  can  do  the  same  on  the  maintenance  of 
track.  On  some  of  our  lines  extra  gangs  arc  employed  for 
a  short  time  during  the  summer.  If  the  gang  is  any  good,  it 
is  only  just  beginning  to  be  efficient  when  it  is  laid  off  and  the 
men  scatter  to  find  work  elsewhere,  or  return  to  their  foreign 
homes.  The  conclusion  generally  is  that  we  could  have  done 
the  same  work  better  with  half  of  the  laborers,  had  there  been 
a  better  class  of  laborers  engaged.    I  do  not  believe  we  should 
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encourage  a  higher  price  for  the  class  of  laborers  now  furnished 
on  extra  gangs,  but  rather  should  draw  a  better  class  of  extra 
gang  laborers  by  a  higher  rate  if  necessary. 

THE  FOREMAN. 

The  section  foreman  is  the  man  who  should  and  who  can  ad- 
vance the  efficiency  in  labor,  and  who  is  at  fault  if  the  labor  is 
not  efficient.  On  many  of  our  railroads  he  is  well  paid,  so  that 
we  should  get  better  foremen,  and  therefore  better  results  from 
our  laborers  than  we  do.  Our  foremen  are  not  carefully 
trained,  and  they  in  turn  are  too  careless  in  their  instructions 
to  the  men,  and  both  they  and  the  men  are  indifferent  to  the 
value  of  labor.  The  foremen  do  not  understand  the  value  of 
materials,  and  while  economy  has  been  preached  to  them  in 
many  different  ways,  it  has  not  appealed  to  them.  The  com- 
pany pays  the  bills,  and  the  cost  of  tools  and  materials  has  not 
been  explained  in  a  way  to  impress  upon  them  their  value.  The 
training  has  only  been  general  and  desultory.  The  supervisor 
has  discussed  with  them  in  a  general  way  the  tamping  of  ties, 
loose  bolts,  drainage,  etc.  Systematic  arrangement  of  work  has 
also  been  discussed  in  a  way.    These  arc  the  average  foremen. 

Foremen  should  be  trained  to  become  money  savers  and  labor 
savers.  The  average  foreman  is  not  the  only  cause  of  our  in- 
efficiency, but  he  so  often  allows  the  bad  conditions  found  on 
our  railroads  that  we  wonder  why  more  serious  accidents  do 
not  occur.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  foremen  radical  meth- 
ods must  be  pursued.  On  each  section  there  should  be  at  least 
one  man  who  can  successfully  nil  the  job  as  section  foreman, 
known  as  a  (irstman  or  assistant  foreman.  When  the  hours 
•re  cut  in  the  winter,  or  the  gang  is  laid  off  temporarily,  this 
man  should  be  kept  at  work.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  firstman 
who  has  had  some  training,  is  picked  up  by  some  other  road 
or  industry,  the  result  being  that  when  one  wants  a  good  man 
he  has  to  go  to  some  other  road  to  get  a  man  who  will  then 
require  some  additional  training  before  he  is  satisfactory.  To 
carefully  guard  your  interest  the  foreman  should  be  interested 
and  enthusiastic,  and  should  believe  in  the  future  of  the  road 
as  though  he  was  the  highest  official.  He  will  then  watch  the 
material  and  labor  to  see  that  no  money  is  wasted,  the  bunching 
of  men  will  be  avoided  and  a  certain  specified  amount  of  labor 
will  be  accomplished  daily.  He  will  so  plan  his  work  that  he 
will  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  be  done  the  following  day 
or  the  following  week.  There  will  be  no  mis-strokes,  and  every 
move  will  count  for  something.  Six  men  will  not  be  carelessly 
sent  to  remove  a  tie  when  two  or  three  men  can  do  it.  All 
work  will  be  carefully  planned,  and  when  the  work  is  started 
all  tools  necessary  to  do  the  work  properly  will  be  at  hand. 
The  division  officials  will  be  out  on  the  ground  enough  to  see 
that  the  work  is  being  properly  looked  after  and  effective  work 
recogniied. 

In  order  also  to  make  the  foreman  and  assistant  foreman 
understand  the  importance  of  their  work,  all  foremen  and  as- 
sistants on  the  division  should  be  called  together  at  some  con- 
venient time  for  general  instructions.  It  is  believed  that  when 
the  foremen  are  duly  impressed  with  their  responsibilities  such 
improvement  will  follow.  That  he  is  not  enthusiastic  and  is 
not  familiar  with  his  four  or  six  miles  of  section  is  a  familiar 
fact.  It  is  rare  he  can  tell  you  much  about  the  curvature,  gage 
or  elevation,  and  if  you  check  him  up,  you  will  find  him  more 
often  wrong  than  right  If  he  is  unol-scrving  in  these  things 
one  can  he  assured  that  he  gives  the  saving  of  labor  or  material 
very  little  attention.  It  is  true  that  he  is  anxious  for  good 
track,  but  he  wants  much  help  and  money  to  get  it.  The  real 
remedy,  therefore,  is  the  careful  selection  and  education  of 
the  foreman  and  to  have  the  foreman  know  what  he  is  getting 
for  the  labor  and  material  that  he  uses,  and  the  cost  of  the 
tools  and  supplies  that  he  uses. 

TOOLS. 

On  some  of  our  lines  the  efficiency  is  decidedly  lessened  by 
the  lack  of  proper  tools  or  tools  not  properly  taken  care  of. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  large  gang  of  men  laying  track 
with  only  one  or  two  adzes,  and  these  about  as  sharp  as  a 
garden  hoe,  chewing  the  tie  surface  instead  of  cutting  it  The 
fact  that  grind  stones  were  lying  idle  in  the  tool  houses  has  not 
occurred  to  any  one.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  gangs  working 
partly  equipped  with  tools,  which  is  a  mistaken  policy.  It  is 
better  to  have  too  many  tools  than  not  enough. 

Care  in  the  use  of  tools  is  equally  important.  On  a  short 
line  with  which  I  was  connected,  it  was  difficult  to  get  sharp- 
ened tools  until  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  proper  official  to 
establish  a  division  blacksmith  shop  in  the  supervisor's  head- 
quarters to  take  care  of  our  own  tools  and  hand  cars.  The 
efficiency  of  the  work  was  then  decidedly  increased.  While  the 
mechanical  department  aimed  to  repair  tools  promptly,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them  to  and  from  the  shop  quickly  and  properly 
repaired.  The  hand  car,  which  is  the  most  important  tool  or 
appliance  on  the  section  is  rarely  ever  given  proper  attention. 
I  have  seen  repeated  cases  where  men  walked  to  and  from  their 
work,  all  on  account  of  the  need  of  a  $25  hand  car  which  the 
management  failed  to  furnish,  the  hand  cars  originally  having 
not  been  properly  taken  care  of,  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  foreman  and  lack  of  proper  instructions.  On  one  road 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cars  were  unfit  to  use,  and  the  men  were 
unfit  to  work  after  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  cars  to 
their  destination.  The  cars  were  sent  to  the  shops  for  repairs, 
and  when  returned  were  about  as  serviceable  as  before  they  were 
sent  to  the  shop.  With  the  maintenance  of  way  blacksmith 
shop  it  was  demonstrated  that  these  hand  cars  could  be  satis- 
factorily repaired,  and  instead  of  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  cars 
being  available,  at  least  97  per  cent,  were  in  running  condition, 
and  all  were  available.  It  is  believed  that  the  efficiency  was 
increased,  at  least  one  man  to  each  gang,  due  to  the  easy  run- 
ning cars  with  which  they  were  furnished. 

REPORTS. 

If  the  section  foreman  is  aware  that  the  amount  of  work  he 
accomplishes  daily  is  carefully  and  intelligently  watched,  he  is 
anxious  to  make  as  much  progress  as  possible.  As  the  super- 
visor or  roadmaster  passes  over  the  section  from  time  to  time 
he  gets  a  fair  impression  of  what  is  being  done  and  spurs  on  the 
laggards  to  greater  effort.  There  is,  however,  in  this  method 
no  way  of  comparing  the  work  of  the  various  sections  and  gangs. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  daily  reports,  showing  the 
work  done  and  the  amount  of  material  used.  The  reports  should 
be  sent  to  the  supervisor  daily,  who  in  turn  completes  them  and 
forwards  them  to  the  division  engineer  not  later  than  the  second 
day  after  the  work  is  performed.  The  division  engineer  or  other 
officer  to  whom  these  reports  are  sent  knows  exactly  how  much 
money  is  spent  daily,  the  total  for  the  month  up  to  date,  and 
also  the  progress  of  each  section  gang.  The  very  fact  that  these 
reports  spur  each  man  who  is  anxious  to  put  forth  his  best  ef- 
forts leads  him  to  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  pos- 
sible, and  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  the  time  of  his  men  in  use- 
less puttering  around. 

St/PERVtSIOV. 

The  desired  supervision  of  the  various  gangs  rests  with  the 
supervisor  or  roadmaster  who  will  insist  upon  having  intelligent 
and  ambitious  foremen.  He  will  organize  the  gangs  and  secure 
men  if  possible,  who  will  make  good  foremen  and  will  take 
measures  to  train  them.  He  will  see  that  the  work  progresses 
systematically  over  the  sections,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
section  and  completing  the  work  as  it  progresses,  and  will  see 
that  the  gangs  are  not  moving  uselessly  about  from  one  end  of 
the  section  to  the  other  As  a  general  proposition  hand  cars  wilt 
only  be  used  in  the  going  and  returning  from  work  morning 
and  night.  A  hand  car  moving  over  the  track  at  any  other 
time  should  be  subject  to  investigation. 

The  supervisor  or  roadmaster  will  see  that  proper  tools  and 
materials  arc  at  all  times  provided,  and  will  especially  see  that 
tools  are  taken  care  of  and  kept  in  condition  to  do  the  work 
properly,  only  sharp  tools  being  permitted  to  be  used.    It  is 
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necessary  lor  the  supervisor  or  roadmastcr  to  be  with  the  men 
as  much  as  possible  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  and  wasted  efforts,  and  keep  them  intelli- 
gently informed  as  to  just  what  is  expected.  If  the  results  ex- 
pected are  clearly  outlined,  the  work  will  move  with  the  least 
possible  labor  loss. 


CREEPING  OF  RAILS. 


Bv  Paul  M.  La  Bach. 

Assistant  Engineer.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago. 
The  term  creeping  is  used  to  denote  the  sliding  of  the  track 
or  its  component  parts  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  perma- 
nent way.  There  are  few  causes  of  creeping  found  in  the  track 
itself,  such  as  those  due  to  temperature  changes,  the  creeping  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  track  disturbances  being,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  the  result  of  forces  generated  by  the  rolling 
load.  A  large  variety  of  subdivisions  may  be  made  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  include  all  those  ordinarily,  found :  Creeping  due  to 
the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive;  creeping  due  to  the  friction 
of  locked  wheels ;  creeping  due  to  the  wave  motion  in  the  track ; 
and  creeping  due  to  the  discontinuity  of  the  track  structure. 

CREEPING  DUE  TO  THE  TRACTIVE  POWER  Or  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  force  acting  at  the  circumference  of  the  drivers  tends  to 
move  the  rail  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  locomotive. 
If  we  assume  that  the  force  due  to  the  steam  pressure  is  i 
we  will  have  the  following  equation: 

„      „        r  .in  (X  +  B) 

I?  =  P  <  — 

R  c«  B 

P  =  Steam  pretenre. 

r  =  Radius  of  tbe  crank. 

R  =  Radius  of  the  driver. 

X  =  Angle  of  crank. 

R  =  Anple  connecting:  roj  makes  with  axis  of  cylinder, 

-f  =  Angle  below  center. 

—  —  Angle  above  center. 

It  will  be  seen  that  F  charges  continually  in  steam  engines 
and  has  been  found  to  vary  from  20  per  cent  below  to  20  per 
cent,  above  the  average  in  trials  made.  As  this  force  also  de- 
creases as  the  speed  increases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
curves  shown  in  the  article  by  C.  L.  de  Muralt  in  the  Railway 
Agt  Gosetle  of  January  17,  1913,  referring  to  both  steam  and 
electric  motive  power.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the 
force  exerted  in  this  manner  is  always  exceeded,  on  the  steam 
roads  at  least,  by  the  forces  due  to  the  mass  and  velocity  of  the 
train.  Where  motors  are  placed  on  all  axles,  different  results 
might  be  expected,  but  published  accounts  of  them  are  not  at 
hand.  For  those  cases  in  which  trains  arc  hauled  this  action 
may  be  regarded  as  favorable,  as  it  counteracts  greater  forces 
which  will  be  spoken  of  later. 


JE  TO  LOCKEJ1  WHEELS. 

continue  to  revolve  upon  their  axes. 


CREEPING 

As  long  as  the  wheel 
without  sliding,  the  friction  on  the  rail  is  static,  but  when  they 
become  locked  and  begin  to  slide  the  friction  becomes  dynamic 
The  following  coefficients  are  in  common  use  for  the  different 
although  1/7  is  considered  a  fair  average  by  some. 


DYNAMIC  HtlCTION  BETWEEN  WHEEL  AND  RAIL.* 

024: 


Just  coming  «»  test 

6.8  m.  p.  h   .v™ 

U.6  m.  p.  h  072 

27.3  m.  p.  h  070 


541  m  p.  h. 

40. 'I  m.  p.  h. 

47.7  m.  p.  h. 

54.S  m.  p.  h. 


,0« 
057 
.040 
.OJlt 


When  the  brakes  are  applied  the  velocity  of  the  train  grad- 
ually decreases  to  the  point  where  the  brake-shoe  friction  equals 
the  dynamic  friction  of  the  wheel  and  rail.  When  this  point 
is  reached  the  dynamic  friction  of  the  brake-shoe  and  wheel 
rises  owing  to  the  reduced  speed  of  rotation  and  locks  the  wheel 
while  it  slips  over  the  rails  because  the  static  friction  between 
wheels  and  rail  has  become  dynamic  friction  and  is  thus  re- 
duced from  024  to  about  0.09.  As  the  speed  is  reduced,  in  sliding, 
the  dynamic  friction  is  increased  and  brings  the  train  to  rest. 

•HenrJcrKin,  iAXomotive  Operation,  page  204. 


The  maximum  effect  of  creeping  will  therefore  be  found  where 
stops  are  made  and  will  be  in  the  direction  of  running. 

CREEPING  DUE  TO  WAVE  MOTION. 

The  creeping  of  the  rails  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  wave  motion  in  the  track  under  rolling  loads. 
Prof.  Johnson  advanced  the  theory  that  the  movement  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  oscillating  fluids.  That  liquids  do  creep  is  un- 
doubted and  can  be  calculated  but  the  height  of  the  wave  is 


Fig.  1. 


jrtion 


length  than  in  the  case  of 


much  greater  in  pi 
the  rail. 

When  a  single  wheel  rolls  along  a  track  we  have  a  depression 
under  it  and  an  elevation  in  the  front  and  rear. 

Mr.  Coiiard  made  the  following  record  from  experiments*  per- 
formed in  June,  1903:  "When  the  first  wheel  of  the  engine  is  at 
6  meters  (19.68  ft.)  the  movement  of  the  cross-tie,  from  low  to 


Fig*.  2  and  3 — Upper  Part  of  Diagram  8 hows  Deflection  Under 
Two  Wheels  of  Equal  Weight  and  the  Lower  One  the 
Corresponding    Bending  Moment*. 

high,  begins.  When  the  first  wheel  of  the  engine  is  at  3  meters 
(9.84  ft  )  the  displacement  is  maximum.  When  the  first  wheel 
of  the  engine  is  at  2  meters  (6.56  ft.)  the  movement  from  high 


Maximum  Depression 
10 '  Milhmnttr*. 


s<*d  Surface   K Original  Surfhca 


Fig.  4— Rail  Depression  a*  Ordinarily  Found  Under  Engine 
and  Tender. 

to  low,  below  the  initial  position,  begins.    When  the  wheel  is  on 
the  cross-tie  the  depression  of  (he  tie  reaches  the  maximum." 
This  motion  is  further  illustrated  by  Figures  2,  3  and  4. 


Fig.  5. 

Dr.  H.  Zimmertnann  has  made  a  mathematical  investigation  of 
the  subject  by  the  use  of  calculus  which  is  too  long  to  re- 

•Track  Deformations  by  Cuinot.  translation  by  W.  C  Cusbing.  Railroad 
Coitltt,  1907. 
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produce  here.  His  conclusions  will  be  understood  by  referring 
to  Fig.  5. 

r.  -  Wheel  toad, 

I  =  Moment,  of  merlin. 

E  =  r.^flidrnt  of  ela.licity. 

x  —  Distance  of  load  from  a*is  Y  passing  through  center  of  beam. 


As  the  load  is  a  rolling  one  it  will 


from  O  to  G  and 


the  lower  side  of  the  beam  increases  in  length  over  the  upper 
side.  The  total  sliding  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : 

Gc 

\V  =   (x  +   H)e  =  ■   (1«  —  x») 

2  EI 

This  will  only  occur  where  the  least  resistance  is  to  be  over- 
come. In  the  figure  shown  this  would  he  at  the  point  A  as  at 
the  instant  shown  A  has  the  smaller  reaction  and  therefore  the 


the  square  of  the  tie  spacing  and  inversely  as  the  stiffness  of 
the  rail. 

It  will  follow  as  a  corollary  that  this  kind  of  creeping  will  in- 
crease with  the  speed,  the  stress  in  the  rails  and  the  traffic. 

OUUPINC  DL'E  TO  THE  DISCONTINUITY  OF  THE  TRACK  STRUCT  CUE. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  abroad  in  order  to 
find  out  just  what  happens  in  the  rail  joint,  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Zimmcrmann,  Flamanche,  Coiiard,  Cucnot,  Ast 
and  YVasintynski.  For  present  purposes  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  into  the  question,  as  they  did,  for  while  following  the  same 
principles,  our  joint  fixtures  are  not  the  same  in  detail.  As  a 
graphical  illustration,  the  following  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Ast  has  been  selected.   The  joint  has  no  filling. 


—/a'--  -  -  - 


-  6-7- 


Direction  ofrjnmnq 
_  f^/n  spacing  thanS-l 

— I 


Upward  wiwrwi^  btftn*.  Matimum  rum. 
Fy6 


FrgS 


Fig.  9 


Depression  manrrnvm 

F.glO 


T 

Fig.  1 1 


If 


r,9/e 


least  friction.  If  we  move  the  load  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is  from  A  to  B,  then  the  slipping  will  occur  at  B.  When 
x  ~  o  we  will  have  the  maximum  value. 

Gel« 

\V  =  _ .  (I) 
2EI 

Whrn  the  load  continues  to  advance  beyond  the  center  of  the 
beam  towards  the  right  support,  the  beam  under  the  left  support 
begins  to  move  towards  B.  as  that  reaction  becomes  the  largest. 
The  whole  beam  moves  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  load. 
This  movement  will  be  measured  by  W.  Zimmcrmann  repre- 
sents the  work  of  friction  developed  by  this  movement  for  a 
beam  supported  on  two  points  as 

0»  ell' 


A,  = 


6EI 


(II) 


For  a  beam  fastened  at  one  support  to  prevent  creeping  this 
would  become 

G«  rll* 

In  the  above  formulae 

G  is  the  rolltrif  load. 

f  is  (lie  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  beam  on  ill  supports, 
t  is  (lie  distance  apart  of  the  points  of  supports. 
E  is  the  modulus  of  claatirity. 
I  is  the  moment  of  inertia. 

e  !«  the  distance  of  neutral  fibre  from  outer  fibre. 
From  (I)  and  HI) 

A,  =  GWf 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  mean  force  P  which  performs  the  work 
A  wc  will  have 

rw  =  c.wf 

Whence 

p  =  ci 

That  is  to  say  that  the  force  which  moves  the  rail  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  friction  of  the  wheel  on 
the  rail.  In  order  to  get  the  magnitude  of  this  force  we  will 
the  following  values: 

G  =  14,000  ll.s. 

e  =  2  65  in. 

1  —  30  in. 

V.  —  2".<W0,0'1 

I  -  Ai.30 


From  formula  I 

H.flflo  x  .'65  x  ?n 


7,000  X  2  6$ 


2  X  2<>,00'"',Oof'  x  41. .30 


18,550 


72.500  X  41  30  2.994.250 


1 

-  .00(12  in.  =  in. 

:  i,fi 

At  -    GWf  =  14,000  X  I.'-.'.'  x  f>!5 

=  :*.0IK!  ft.  M>«.   —  w..,V  if  friction. 
P  —  Gf      -  1 4.000   X  0  1!  =  2,100  lliv  -  reaction  due  to  the  work. 

The  sliding  which  would  otherwise  take  place  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  rail  attachments  and  the  butting  of  the  rails  them- 
selves The  general  law  expressed  by  the  foregoing  is  that 
creeping  due  to  wave  motion  increases  directly  as  the  load  and 


These  diagrams  show  in  a  general  way  what  happens  to  the 
first  wheel  of  an  engine  when  running  if  the  action  of  the  fish 
plates  is  nil.  There  will  always  be  an  upward  step  in  front  of 
the  wheel,  and  consequently  a  blow  delivered  which  is  propor- 
tional to  its  height.  By  referring  to  Figs.  2  and  3  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  rise  between  the  first  and  second 
wheels  so  that  the  influence  of  the  first  wheel  is  felt  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  until  the  second  wheel  passes  the  joint.  This 
will  increase  the  upward  step.  The  remedy  which  we  apply  is 
an  attempt  at  continuity.  If  a  perfect  fishing  could  be  devised, 
without  any  play,  and  which  did  not  wear,  our  troubles  would 
erase  and  wc  would  only  have  the  difference  in  height  of  the 


Fig.  13. 

rails,  due  to  the  wear  of  the  rolls.  This  may  amount  to  3/64  of 
an  inch. 

In  case  there  is  any  play  between  the  parts  we  will  have  the 
situation  shown  in  Fig.  13.  A  plain  fish  plate  is  shown  for  clear- 
ness in  drawing  When  the  load  is  equally  divided  the  ends  will 
be  level,  but  with  the  load  on  the  left  side  of  the  joint  there  will 
be  an  upward  tendency  on  the  right  hand  side  due  to  the  forward 
wheel  passing  far  enough  beyond  the  joint  to  cause  a  negative 
bending  in  the  rail  which  will  be  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
downward  pressure  at  3  transmitted  by  the  fish  plate  itself. 
When  the  plate  is  badly  worn  we  will  have  little  pressure  between 
the  rail  and  the  plate  at  cither  the  top  or  bottom. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  if  the  load  is  on  the  left 
of  tfv?  joint  that  the  downward  pressure  is  greater  than  that 


35 M.  PH. 


transmitted  through  the  fish  plate  to  the  right  hand  side,  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  U  hen  there  is  a  notch  worn  at 
2  so  that  the  rail  lends  under  its  load  without  producing  very 
much  pressure  on  the  plate  wc  wilt  have  the  step  up  at  its 

maximum. 
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If  we  assume  that  there  is  1/64  in.  play  and  that  two  rails 
of  the  4-  and  —  inequalities  (1/32  +  1/64)  found  in  practice 
arc  all  in  conjunction,  then  the  difference  in  elevation  is  1/16 
of  an  inch,  and  the  wheel  delivers  a  blow  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. If  we  use  the  method  of  Professor  Moore,  Raihi-ay  Agt 
Casette,  November  15,  1912.  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
force  will  be  54.000  lbs.  for  the  wheels  of  our  heaviest  cars,  which 
will,  however,  be  diminished,  as  the  ends  are  rounded  off  with 
wear. 

The  conclusion  we  would  come  to  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
figures  is  that  the  hammering  on  the  ends  of  the  rails  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  creeping.  It  increases  with  the  speed,  load 
and  flexibility  of  the  rail.  As  the  creeping  due  to  wave  action 
and  to  hammering  of  the  ends  is  in  the  same  direction  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  them  without  very  careful  measuring  ap- 
paratus. One  seldom  realizes  the  force  of  creeping  until  he  tries 
to  stop  it,  and  he  then  usually  discovers  that  the  first  remedies 
applied  are  generally  inadequate. 


ABSTRACT  OF   ENGINEERING  ARTICLES 
SINCE  APRIL  18,  1913. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  regular  weekly  issues 
of  the  Railway  Agt  Gazetu*  since  April  18,  1913: 

New  D.  I..  &  W.  Line  North  of  Scranton.  Pa— The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  has  under  construction  a  new  three  track  line  between 
Clark's  Summit,  Pa.,  and  llallstead.  4!  miles,  which  involves  much  heavy 
construction  work  and  several  large  structures,  one  of  which  will  be  the 
largest  concrete  railway  structure  built  u|i  to  (his  time.  A  comparison 
of  tlie  grades,  curvature  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  the  old  and 
new  lines  was  given  in  the  issue  of  April  25,  page  Ml. 

New  Delaware  River  Bridge  of  the  P.  &  R.-  The  Philadelphia  It  Reading 
is  now  completing  the  construction  of  a  double  track  concrete  arch  bridge 
1.445  ft.  long  across  the  Delaware  river  near  Yardley.  Pa.  Tbc  construe, 
tton  of  this  bridge  and  the  contractor's  plant  layout  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  detail  by  Edwin  Chamberlain,  assistant  engineer,  in  the  issue 
of  April  23,  page  944. 

C.  M.  *  St.  P.  Electrification  Through  the  Rocky  Mountains. — Further  de- 
tails of  the  electrification  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  between  Harlowton,  Mori., 
and  Avery,  Idaho,  originally  announced  in  the  Railway  Aft  Cazrllt  of 
January  10,  191J,  were  given  with  a  map  and  profile,  in  the  issue  of 
May  2,  pair*  985. 

Government  Valuation  of  Railways. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  given  out  a  statement  outlining  In  a  general  way  the  manner  in 
which  this  valuation  work  will  be  done.  This  announcement,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  five  engineers  appointed  to  form  a  commission  in  charge 
of  this  work,  appears  in  the  Railway  Az<  Ca--rtf.-  of  May  2,  page  986. 
An  editorial  discussing  the  need  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  in  defining  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this  valuation 
should  be  made,  was  published  In  the  same  issue,  page  97S. 

Weighing  Methods  on  an  Eastern  Trunk  Line. — Tbe  methods  in  use 
for  installing,  maintaining  and  operating  track  scales  on  a  prominent 
eastern  line  were  described  in  the  Railway  Agt  CastUt  of  May  2,  page  992. 

Weldon  Viaduct  Over  the  Roanoke  River.-  -The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has 
recently  completed  a  large  steel  viaduct  crossing  the  Roanoke  river  at 
Weldon.  N.  C.  This  viaduct  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Railway 
Agt  Cattttt  of  May  2,  page  998. 

New  Freight  Pier  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.— Tbe  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey  completed  last  year  a  new  covered  freight  pier  for  export  business 
at  Communipaw,  N.  J.  This  pier  represents  a  modern  type  of  construc- 
tion for  such  structures  and  was  described  and  illustrate d  in  the  is-uc  of 
May  9.  page  1023. 

Erecting  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Bridge. — In  constructing  a  new  bridge 
over  the  St.  I-awrence  river  in  (he  suburbs  of  Montreal,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  erected  two  40R  ft.  channel  spans  upon  the  adjacent  approach  spans 
and  moved  them  into  place  by  supporting  one  end  ii|k>u  barges  and  the 
other  upon  trucks  moving  on  the  approach  spans.  These  *|*ans  were  each 
moved  into  position  in  less  than  three  hours  total  time,  the  net  moving 
time  being  only  28.5  min,  The  method  used  to  accomplish  this  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  May  9,  page  1027. 

Double  Tracking  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St,  Louis.— The  N.  C. 
k  St.  L.  has  been  building  second  track  north  from  Chattanooga  during 
the  pant,  two  years.  This  work  has  involved  a  nirniher  of  interesting 
problems  which,  with  their  solutions,  were  described  in  the  issue  of 
May  9,  page  I0J5. 

A  $SO,000  Freight  Platform.  The  Stndcbakcr  Corporation  has  recently 
completed  a  loading  platform  for  handling  automobiles  at  Detroit.  The 
interesting  features  of  this  platform  and  the  methods  of  loading  automo- 
biles were  described  and  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  May  9,  page  10J8. 


TIE  RENEWALS  AND  BALLASTING/ 

By  Engine*. 

It  is  important  that  new  ties  should  be  put  in  the  track  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  for  this  is  certain  to  disturb  the 
track  more  or  less,  and  ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  ballast 
and  surface  the  track  so  that  it  may  become  well  settled  before 
hot  weather  arrives  and  track  gangs  begin  to  shrink  in  size 
At  points  where  the  rail  is  to  be  relaid  this  should  be  finished 
before  the  ties  arc  renewed,  tie  renewal  and  surfacing  gangs 
following  as  fast  as  the  rail  laying  is  finished. 

On  main  lines  with  heavy  and  fast  traffic  tics  should  be  re- 
newed freely,  and  it  may  even  be  economical  to  take  out  tics 
which  can  be  used  again  in  second  or  third  grade  tracks,  in 
order  to  insure  perfect  safety  on  heavy  traffic  lines.  On  side 
tracks  and  unimportant  branches  ties  should  not  be  renewed 
until  their  full  life  is  insured. 

Second-hand  and  smaller  ties  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
little  used  tracks,  while  only  the  largest  in  size  and  the  best  in 
quality  should  be  allowed  on  main  lines. 

A  very  wide  field  for  economy  is  presented  in  the  selection 
of  the  different  qualities  of  ties  and  kinds  of  timber  which  can 
be  used  to  advantage  on  the  different  portions  of  a  targe  system. 
Different  varieties  of  ties  are  most  suited  for  use  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  in  the  clamp  climate  of  the  South  and  the 
cold  winters  and  hot  summers  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Different  kinds  of  timber  and  different  methods  of 
treatment  are  being  studied  by  some  roads  in  relation  to  their 
life  and  service  in  various  localities.  The  tie  map  of  the  C.  R. 
I.  &  1\  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  June  21,  1912. 
is  a  suggestion  along  this  line.  The  selection  and  distribution 
of  ties  can  be  watched  closely  to  advantage  by  all  from  general 
manager  to  section  men.  The  heads  of  the  maintenance  depart- 
ments should  sec  that  the  allotment  is  properly  made  as  to 
amount  and  kind.  The  superintendent  and  roadmastcr  should 
further  distribute  by  quality  and  size  to  the  various  points 
needed,  and  the  section  man  can  also  further  differentiate  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  track,  the  best  tics  to  the  joints  and 
softer  places  and  the  poorer  to  the  places  of  lesser  wear.  On  a 
large  road  this  question  is  worthy  of  the  sole  attention  of  a 
competent  man.  On  a  system  of  8.0U0  miles  using  an  average 
of  300  tics  per  mile  per  year  on  renewals,  the  ties  costing  80 
cents  each  in  the  track,  a  saving  of  ten  ties  per  mile  per  year 
would  amount  to  a  saving  of  $64,000,  while  an  average  increase 
of  life  one  year  by  proper  distribution  of  ties  that  arc  now 
lasting  ten  years  would  amount  to  an  annual  saving  of  $174,720 
By  proper  supervision  these  amounts  may  he  multiplied  several 
times.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  one  western  road 
spent  $3,201,865  on  the  maintenance  of  2,600  miles  of  track,  of 
which  $850,901,  or  over  26Vi  per  cent.,  was  for  tics.  This  was 
at  the  rate  of  $327  per  mile  and  is  quoted  to  show  the  large 
relative  cost  of  this  one  item  of  track  maintenance,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  saving  by  competent  supervision  instead  of  leaving 
the  entire  question  to  the  section  foreman  or  supervisor,  as  is 
done  in  so  many  cases. 

The  usual  way  of  handling  tie  renewals  is  with  regular  section 
gangs  to  which  extra  men  have  been  added.  Light  surfacing 
is  also  done  in  the  same  manner,  while  heavy  surfacing  and 
heavy  ballasting  is  frequently  done  by  extra  gangs.  The  sur- 
facing after  rail  renewal  should  follow  the  rail  and  tie  sur- 
facing gangs  very  closely  in  order  that  the  rail  may  not  be  bent 
or  damaged  in  any  manner  by  the  traffic  before  the  track  ha* 
been  properly  surfaced.  There  is  a  standing  order  on  one  West- 
cm  road  that  tie  spacing  and  surfacing  shall  follow  rail  laying 
within  a  mile. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  good  ballast  under  the  track  the 
surfacing  should  only  he  enough  to  take  out  the  inequalities. 

•The  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  timely  maintenance  topics.  The 
firat  appeared  on  page  351  of  the  issue  of  February  :M,  the  second  appeared 
™  Page  49R  of  the  issue  of  March  14,  and  the  tbird  on  pane  905  of  the 
Issue  of  April  18. 
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The  bed  of  the  ties  should  not  be  disturbed  more  than  enough 
to  make  an  even  bearing,  as  any  unnecessary  disturbance  of 
the  bed  is  injurious  and  requires  time  to  restore  it.  Where 
more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  ballast  is  put  in  it  is  also 
a  waste  of  money,  for  an  inch  of  additional  ballast  per  mile 
of  track  amounts  to  163  cubic  yards  of  ballast,  costing  on  an 
average  about  60  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  approximately  $100 
per  mile.  However,  where  ballast  is  thin  or  where  there  is 
poor  ballast  under  the  track,  additional  ballast  should  be  put  in. 
It  is  the  custom  to  surface  track  by  making  a  lifiht  raise  of  two 
to  four  inches.  This  method  is  advisable  where  there  is  some 
ballast,  but  where  an  additional  thickness  of  ballast  would  be 
of  advantage  in  distributing  the  loads  over  the  roadbed.  Where 
there  is  a  new  roadbed  or  track  with  little  or  no  ballast  under 
it,  it  becomes  a  question  of  adding  the  proper  amount  of  ballast 
and  making  the  amount  of  raise  accordingly.  Wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  put  in  over  three  or  four  inches  of  ballast  the  track 
should  generally  be  surfaced  more  than  once,  as  the  higher  the 
raise  the  harder  it  is  for  track  men  to  bring  the  ties  to  an  even 
bearing.  The  tamping  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  uneven,  and 
the  roadbed  may  settle  more  in  one  place  than  another.  Where 
a  thick  bed  of  ballast  is  put  under  the  track  some  roads  make 
the  raise  in  several  successive  lifts  of  3  or  4  inches  each  and 
some  roads  make  the  entire  raise  in  one  lift,  using  large  and 
heavy  jacks.  This  has  been  done  with  very  good  results  even 
under  heavy  traffic.  The  main  necessity  is  to  keep  a  long  and 
gradual  run  off  well  tamped  where  the  raise  begins.    It  is  not 


as  necessary  to  tamp  tics  solidly  as  it  is  to  tamp  them  evenly, 
so  that  when  they  settle  they  will  all  settle  alike. 

Another  reason  which  probably  has  rendered  it  customary  to 
make  a  two  to  four-inch  lift  of  the  track  every  few  years,  is 
that  the  weight  of  rolling  stock  and  the  amount  oi  traffic  has 
increased  gradually  on  most  of  our  roads,  and  this  method  has 
added  to  the  amount  of  ballast  under  the  tics  in  a  similar  ratio. 
There  is  much  track  in  the  country  which  is  not  yet  even  rea- 
sonably ballasted,  and  there  is  very  little  track  which  has  a  fully 
adequate  amount  of  ballast  under  it  to  properly  distribute  the 
weight  to  the  roadbed,  and  to  properly  drain  the  water  from  the 
track.  The  proper  thickness  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
quality  and  kind  of  material  in  the  roadbed,  as  well  as  the 
quality  and  kind  of  ballast.  A  solid,  well  drained  roadbed  will 
not  need  nearly  so  much  ballast  as  a  soft,  wet  one. 

The  gangs  for  ballasting  and  surfacing  need  nut  necessarily 
be  as  large  as  those  for  laying  rail.  From  25  to  40  men  with 
two  foremen  or  one  foreman  and  one  assistant  is  ordinarily 
enough.  With  too  many  men  in  the  gang  or  too  many  men 
under  the  control  of  each  foreman  the  work  can  not  be  properly 
watched  and  track  will  not  be  raised  as  true  to  grade,  nor  the 
ties  tamped  as  evenly.  In  rail  laying  gangs,  native  or  hobo  labor 
is  ordinarily  the  best,  while  the  surfacing  ganK«  are  frequently 
composed  of  foreigners.  Where  gangs  are  working  near  each 
other  or  at  similar  work,  by  creating  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
the  gangs  of  between  different  portions  of  the  same  gang,  very 


good  results  may  be  obtained.  The  best  way  to  do  surfacing 
and  ballasting  is  with  ordinary  section  gangs.  Additional  men 
should  be  added  to  them  until  the  extra  work  is  finished. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  begins  and  the  hot  weather  is  at  hand 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  forces  up  to  normal  Consequently  wisdom 
demands  that  the  coming  month  be  used  to  clear  up  all  of  this 
work  as  far  as  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  extra  men  should  be 
employed  so  that  as  far  as  possible  the  only  work  left  to  be 
done  after  the  first  of  July  will  be  the  regular  maintenance  work. 


A   RECORD  OF   MAXIMUM  CLEARANCES. 


By  Jas.  G.  Wishabt, 

Chief  Draftsman,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Chicago. 
One  of  the  most  important  records  of  a  railroad,  both  from 
a  safety  and  efficiency  standpoint,  is  that  of  the  minimum  clear- 
ances on  its  lines.  While  most  railroads  make  an  effort  to 
keep  such  a  record,  many  of  them  are  more  or  less  unsati* 
factory.  While  the  data  compiled  may  be  accurate  enough,  it 
is  in  a  great  many  cases  put  together  in  too  general  a  form, 
making  necessary  reference  to  other  records,  and  in  cases  where 
a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  clearance  of  a  shipment,  the  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  division  officers  for  a  ruling,  thus  losing 
valuable  time  which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  business. 
The  importance  of  having  a  strictly  up-to-date  clearance  record, 
accurately  compiled  and  in  such  shape  that  the  route,  destina- 


tion and  clearance  of  a  shipment  can  be  quickly  and  accurately 
ascertained,  is  realized  on  those  roads  where  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  shipments  of  unusual  or  large  dimensions  is  re- 
ferred to  the  department  keeping  the  clearance  record,  which 
is,  of  course,  usually  the  engineering  department.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  large  and  profitable  shipments  may  be  lost  by 
railroads  whose  clearance  records  are  not  in  such  shape  that  a 
definite  decision  can  be  given  in  a  short  time,  there  may  also 
be  cases  where  shipments  accepted  on  the  basis  of  an  improperly 
compiled  clearance  diagram,  fail  to  clear  some  bridge  or  other 
structure  along  the  line,  anil  thus  cause  loss  and  damage  to 
the  railroad  company's  property,  loss  of  life,  inconvenience  to 
the  shipper  and  loss  of  future  business  due  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  shipper. 

A  clearance  record  consisting  of  a  series  of  tables  and  dia- 
grams, shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  will  fully  meet 
all  the  requirements  and  will  enable  one  to  decide  within  a  few 
minutes  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection,  as  far  as  clearance  is 
concerned,  of  shipments  which  may  mean  the  gain  or  loss  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  revenue  to  the  company. 

Blank  forms  similar  to  that  shown  should  first  be  made  up 
on  tracing  cloth  and  a  supply  of  blue  line  prints  sent  to  each 
engineer  who  is  to  perform  the  field  work.  Instructions  should 
also  be  issued  to  them  that  every  obstruction  that  comes  within 
7  ft.  of  the  center  of  the  track,  measured  horizontally,  and 
every  structure  projecting  over  the  track,  is  to  be  accurately 


r, It-out  carefully  all  or  the  tailing 

OwnOn.  Main  or  branch  line   

Mile  post  Bridge  Mo   Near  {Town  and  State)  

Kind  of  structure  .  Side  of  main  track.    

Track  I  [Mam  £bd  or  Wbd  or  pasting).  Tangent  (Yes  or  nj.  

Degree  or  curve   Superelevation  of  curve  

Estimated  cost  to  change  to  standard  clearance..  

Show  in  red  on  the  diagram  the  Outline  of  the  clearance  at  point  named  above.using  a  separate  blank  for 
each  obstruction  and  reporting  only  such  at  gi  ve  lets  than  seven  feet  clearance  from  the  center  of 
track 

Mm,mum  vertical  clearance  to  represent  the  minimum  distance  between  top  of  rail  and  nearest 
point  ef  any  tunnel  or  structure  above  or  across  the  track. 

Minimum  horizontal  clearance  must  be  shown  at  all  points  between  the  horizontal  plane  through  the 

top  of  rail  and  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  point  of  mm,mum  vertical  clearance. 

Attentntn  must  be  called to  cases  where  swings  or  double  track  are  placed  less  than  13ft 'c toe.  from  main  track 

Standard  Blank  for  Recording  Clearance  of  Each  Obstruction. 
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measured  and  platted  on  one  of  these  blanks.  A  separate  blank 
is  to  be  used  for  each  obstruction,  all  dimensions  needed  for 
its  location  being  entered  as  well  as  a  complete  description  as 
called  for  in  the  table  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
blank.  The  heavy  solid  line  represents  the  standard  clearance 
diagram,  and  can  be  shown  simply  to  bring  out  at  a  glance 
any  structure  which  does  not  conform  to  the  standard.  The 
dimensions  shown  are  not  intended  to  represent  a  recommended 
standard,  but  arc  simply  those  now  in  use  on  some  roads. 
The  information  when  completed  for  a  division  and  platted 

 Obs  traction  at  M  P3028  Kant,  la.  Depot  platform  brick  with  concrete  curb  north  side  of  main  a.g 

tractr.  Track  alignment  tangent. 

 Obstruction  at  M  P 304 1 near  Kent,  la  Highway  bridge  overhead  Track  alignment  tangent. 

—Obstruction  at  M.P3087  Jocks./o.Moil  crane  North  side  of  mam  track.  Track  alignment 


numbers  in  the  column  headed  "Page,"  refer  to  the  page  carry- 
ing the  diagrams  covered  by  the  figures  in  that  line.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  or  at  the  end  of  each  division,  a  sum- 
mary is  shown  giving  the  minimum  clearance  over  the  entire 
division.  In  most  cases  the  clearance  of  a  shipment  may  be  de- 
termined directly  from  the  table.  Where  a  doubt  arises  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  page  showing  the  obstructions  on  the  sec- 
tion of  line  where  the  doubtful  point  is  located,  and  from  the 
description  on  that  page  a  decision  can  readily  be  arrived  at. 
In  compiling  the  permanent  record  it  is  especially  important 


 Obstruction  at M.P3I3.9  Worth la. Mail 'crane.  A/orth  side  of  main  track.  Track  alignment 

I'OO'curve  rail  superelevation  2' 

 Obstruction  at  MP 313. 9  Worth  {a  Depot  plat  form  Brick.North  side  of  main  track.  Track 

alignment  tangent. 


Note  Coal chute.north  of  passing  track.S'-IO'fram  center  of  track  MP.  313  9  Track  alignment  tangent 

Obstruction  at  M.P3l&lrHarWorthIo.Trvssbridgeot^rSkunkrirerTrack  alignment  tangent. 
Obstruction  atMP32e.9l.owa.  la  Depot  platform,  brick  with  concrete  curb  South  side  of 
main  track.  Track  alignment  tangent. 


Note  Diagram  shows  ell  obstruc  tions  within  7  ft.  of  center  of  track.  Where  passing  or  other  tracks  are. 
parallel  and  on  I3ftctrs,  the  maximum  clearance  Ime  is  fixed  at  6^  ft  from  center  of  track 

Typical  Office  Form  Showing  a  Number  of  Obstructions. 


on  the  blanks  is  forwarded  to  the  office  of  record,  usually 
that  of  the  chief  engineer,  where  the  permanent  record  is  com- 
piled. This  permanent  record  is  made  up  on  tracing  cloth,  for 
blue  printing,  on  sheets  II  in.  long  by  17  in.  wide  and  bound 
in  book  form.  The  information  from  six  or  seven  of  the 
blanks  returned  from  the  field  is  platted  on  one  sheet,  a  dis 
tinctive  style  of  line  being  used  for  each  obstruction  shown  on 
the  sheet.  A  full  description  of  each  obstruction  is  also  shown 
on  the  sheet,  being  arranged  according  to  mile  post  location. 


that  the  track  alincment  be  entered  correctly  at  each  OD 
tion.  This  information  is  necessary  when  shipments  of  extraor- 
dinary length  arc  offered,  and  they  are  routed  over  lines  where 
obstructions  are  tncountered  on  curves. 

In  order  to  keep  this  record  up  to  date,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  division  forces.  Blue 
prints  of  the  diagrams  for  the  respective  divisions  should  be 
furnished  to  all  operating  and  engineering  officers.  They  should 
then  be  instructed  to  make  special  reports  of  any  changes,  in 


AbV.'-AJOTSwns  shonm  artivtceui  ww's  Gvnc&far  of  frock  ttvpefrott  fvvbatnKtions. 
Typical  Maximum  Clearance  Table. 


Two  examples  of  these  sheets  arc  shown  herewith,  one  for 
a  single  track  road  and  the  other  for  a  double  track  road.  The 
data  from  these  sheets  is  then  compiled  in  tabular  form,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  giving  the  minimum  hori- 
zontal clearances  at  heights  varying  by  one  foot,  from  the  top 
of  rail  to  as  high  as  it  is  thought  advisable  to  carry  them. 
These  clearances  are  shown  for  consecutive  sections  of  the 
line,  the  territory  covered  by  a  section  being  varied  according 
to  the  number  and  distance  apart  of  the  obstructions.  The 


structures  which  affect  the  clearance  record,  to  the  office  of 
record,  which  then  revises  the  diagrams  and  tables  and  fur- 
nishes new  prints  to  all  concerned. 

While  this  method  of  keeping  a  clearance  record  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  expense  in  compiling,  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  being  able  to  accept  one  large  shipment,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  lost,  will  offset  a  large  amount  of  the  cost 
of  the  record  The  time  alone  saved  by  the  use  of  this  f^rm 
will  in  a  short  time  more  than  pay  for  its  compilation. 
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TIE   ADZING   AND  BORING  MACHINES. 


The  adzing  and  boring  of  tics  before  treatment  has  been 
practiced  to  quite  an  extent  in  Europe  for  some  time,  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  this  subject  has 
received  serious  attention  in  this  country.  With  the  greatly- 
increased  study  which  has  been  given  recently  to  the  protection 
of  tics  the  inconsistency  of  spending  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  first  cost  of  a  tic  in  injecting  a  preservative  to  increase 
its  life,  most  of  which  is  retained  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
tie,  and  then  cutting  and  mutilating  it  by  adzing  or  driving 
spikes  where  the  service  demanded  is  most  severe  has  become 
evident.  This  has  brought  about  the  development  of  machines 
to  properly  prepare  the  ties  before  they  are  treated. 

The  demand  for  a  machine  of  this  nature  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  screw  spikes  on  a  large  scale,  although 
it  has  now  extended  so  far  beyond  this  field  of  screw  spikes 


number  will  be  installed  this  year.  The  latest  machine  com- 
pleted is  one  which  has  just  been  shipped  to  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western  for  installation  in  the  treating  plant  at 
Paterson.  X.  J.,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 

While  the  machines  built  in  1911  were  ma'dc  as  compact  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  placed  on  a  car.  it  became  evident  that  these 
machines  would  practically  all  lie  permanently  located  at  treat- 
ing plants.  In  later  designs,  therefore,  the  mounting  in  cars 
has  been  discontinued  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  spread 
out  more  so  that  all  parts  are  accessible  for  inspection  and 
maintenance.  They  are  mounted  upon  a  concrete  base  covered 
with  a  wood  block  to  absr-'b  the  shock  and  thus  reduce  the 
heating  of  the  boring  tools. 

In  delivering  the  ties  to  the  machine  they  are  spaced  by- 
means  of  dogs  moving  an  the  conveyor,  as  shown  in  the  pho- 
tograph, so  that  they  are  fed  to  the  adzing  knives  at  a  uniform 
rate.    They  are  then  carried  over  the  knives  by  other  dogs. 


New  Combined  Tie  Adzing  and  Boring  Machine. 


that  two-thirds  of  the  ties  adzed  and  bored  before  treatment 
last  year  were  for  use  with  cut  spikes.  When  the  Santa  I'c  first 
considered  the  extensive  application  of  screw  spikes  it  became 
evident  that  the  boring  of  the  tics  by  hand  in  the  track  was 
slow  and  expensive,  and  a  machine  was  therefore  devised  to 
bore  them  before  they  were  installed.  The  first  machine  for 
this  purpose  was  brought  out  by  Greenlee  Brothers  &  Company, 
Kockford,  111.,  late  in  I'.-IO.  and  was  Installed  at  the  Somervillc 
treating  plant  of  the  Santa  Kc  in  January.  1911.  As  it  was 
thought  at  that  time  that  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to 
move  this  machine  from  place  to  place,  it  was  mounted  in  a 
car.  The  second  machine  of  this  same  type  was  built  the  same 
year  for  the  Santa  Fe,  while  others  were  built  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Panama  Railroad ;  the  latter  machine  not  bring 
mounted  on  a  car.  Since  that  time  additional  machines  have 
been  built  until  nine  arc  now  in  operation  and  almost  an  equal 


An  important  improvement  incorporated  in  the  Lackawanna 
machine  is  an  adjustable  device  for  adzing  irregularly  hewn 
ties  uniformly  so  that  the  finished  surfaces  are  not  only  paral- 
lel, but  tin-  tics  are  adzed  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  provide  full 
bearing  for  the  rail,  which  was  not  necessarily  the  case  when 
the  kni\cs  moved  in  a  rigid  frame  and  the  depth  of  cutting 
was  limited  by  the  high  points  of  the  ties. 

The  tics  are  carried  from  the  adzing  knives  directly  to  the 
boring  spindles— eight  in  number,  which  work  upward.  An- 
other improvement  in  this  machine  permits  the  boring  spindles 
to  be  Inclined  to  enable  spikes  to  lie  driven  at  an  angle,  as  may- 
be desired  under  certain  conditions.  Likewise,  the  spindles  are 
adjustable  for  gage  so  that  this  may  be  varied  if  necessary. 
The  bits  may  be  readily  replaced  if  broken,  with  a  delay  of 
1ml  a  few  seconds. 

The  ties  pass  from  the  boring  spindles  to  a  stamping  unit. 
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not  shown  in  the  photograph,  where  any  desired  mark  can  be 
placed  upon  the  ends  by  means  of  an  air  hammer.  On  the 
Lackawanna  the  weight  of  rail  for  which  they  are  bored  and 
whether  hard  or  soft  wood  is  marked,  while  at  the  Port  Read- 
ing plant,  owned  jointly  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  ownership  and  weight 
of  rail  is  marked.  All  shavings  and  sawdust  are  collected  in 
a  pit  under  the  machine  and  are  withdrawn  by  air. 

Another  attachment  first  installed  on  a  machine  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  and  since  adopted  on  a  new  machine  now 
being  built  for  the  Santa  Fc,  is  the  cutoff  saws  which  arc  ar- 
ranged to  remove  a  small  amount  from  the  ends  of  the  ties 
to  detect  unsound  ties  which  show  no  surface  defects  and  thus 
pass  the  inspectors.  The  experience  gained  from  this  first  ma- 
chine would  indicate  that  these  saws  are  a  justifiable  pre- 
caution. This  attachment  is  mounted  as  a  separate  unit  and  is 
placed  between  the  conveyor  and  the  adzing  knives. 

All  the  various  operations  of  the  machine  are  synchronized 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DETAILS/ 

By  O.  B.  Cook, 

Sectkn   Foreman,  OticB£o  &   North   Western,  Farker*burg,  la. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  since  the  "Safety  First"  movement 
has  been  inaugurated,  the  old  things  and  the  little  things  have 
!>ccn  the  ones  that  have  claimed  our  attention.  While  we  find 
the  foreigners  employed  in  track  work  today  fairly  intelligent, 
many  section  foremen  choose  the  wrong  methods  to  educate 
them  and  are  often  prejudiced  and  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as 
"cattle,"  good  only  for  what  can  be  gotten  out  of  them.  We 
should  first  gain  their  confidence  and  respect,  and  then  if  we 
see  a  man  do  a  careless  or  dangerous  thing,  it  will  be  easy  to 
correct  it. 

The  proper  use  of  tools  and  handling  of  material  should  he 
shown  to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  and  enu- 
merate the  things  that  arc  dangerous  to  do,  as  we  all  know 


Independent  Tie  Adzing  Machine. 


so  they  act  uniformly.  The  rate  of  operating  depends  directly 
upon  the  length  of  travel  and  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  bits; 
the  boring  operation  governing  the  speed  of  the  entire  machine. 
The  Lackawanna  machine  is  timed  to  pass  6.5  pine  ties  per 
min.,  harder  woods,  of  course,  reducing  the  output.  The  Santa 
1c  has  passed  as  many  as  4,200  ties  through  one  of  its  ma- 
chines in  ten  hours,  although  this  is  considerably  above  the 
average  rate.  A  power  plant  generating  50  h.  p.  is  required 
to  operate  this  machine.  If  cutuff  saws  arc  installed,  mure 
power  is  required ;  75  h.  p.  being  used  at  Port  Reading.  The 
entire  machine  is  under  the  control  of  one  man ;  the  only  other 
labor  required  for  its  operation  being  that  necessary  to  unload 
the  ties  from  the  tram  onto  the  conveyor  and  to  receive  them 
onto  trams  after  passing  through  the  machine. 

Where  boring  is  not  required,  another  machine  has  been  de- 
signed by  the  same  company,  for  adzing  only,  as  shown  in  an 
accompanying  photograph. 


them.  However,  there  is  one  thing  of  importance — the  handling 
of  haml  cars — that  deserves  special  emphasis.  They  should  be 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition.  A  little  shimming  up  of  the 
wheels  to  make  them  run  true  and  safely  on  the  rail,  the  shimming 
up  of  a  tight  box  or  other  sundry  repairs  will  take  less  time  than 
the  making  out  of  an  accident  report  and  will  prevent  many  of 
these  accidents.  When  several  hand  cars  are  used  in  extra  gang 
work,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  foreign  laborers  from 
overloading  the  best  car.  with  the  danger  of  one  or  more  men  fall- 
ing off  and  getting  killed  or  badly  injured.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  to  make  section  foremen  sec  these  things  in  the 
proper  light  than  to  have  them  attend  the  division  safety  com- 
mittee meetings.  This  will  broaden  their  views  and  will  make 
them  see  some  of  the  "little  old"  things  with  the  dangers  at- 
tached to  them,  that  the  section  foreman  would  not  think  of 
otherwise. 

•Receive. I  in  the  Safely  cnntci-t  which  clowd  October  25,  I9J2. 
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GUARD  RAIL  DESIGN. 


By  F.  \V.  Rizer, 

Assnunt  Engineer,  Chicago,  nurlingtim  A  Quinc),  Chicago. 

iiany  of  our  track  appliances,  as  frogs,  switches, 
switch  stands,  etc.,  have  been  improved  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  heavier  traffic  and  to  obtain 
greater  efficiency,  so  far  as  general  practice  is  concerned,  the 
guard  rail  remains  as  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago  and  the 
only  improvements  have  been  in  the  attachments  that  secure  it 
in  place. 

The  sole  function  of  the  turnout  guard  rait  is  to  prevent  wheel 
flanges  from  fouling  the  frog  point  when  approaching  it  from 
the  toe  end.  Slight  variations  in  the  gage  and  surface  of  the 
track  cause  a  lateral  movement  of  the  trucks  which  increases 
as  the  speed  of  the  train  increases  and  wherever  there  is  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  rail,  as  at  the  frog  point,  a  guard 
rail  is  necessary  to  insure  the  safe  passage  of  the  wheels  over 
the  break  in  the  rail. 

The  average  length  of  the  main  track  turnout  guard  rails  in 
service  at  the  present  time  is  about  IS  ft.,  of  which  a  certain 
length  at  each  end  is  flared  or  at  an  angle  with  the  main  track 
and  the  middle  part  parallel  to  the  main  rail,  the  object  being 
to  guide  the  wheel  flange  into  the  ftangeway  as  smoothly  as 
possible,  where  the  lateral  movement  is  restrained  while  the 
wheels  pass  over  the  frog. 

In  designing  a  guard  rail  to  fulfil  the  requirements  it  would 
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Fig.  1— A  ft-ft.  Guard  Rail. 

seem  that,  as  the  point  of  danger  is  at  the  frog  point  only,  a 
few  inches  or  a  foot  of  rail  parallel  to  the  main  rail,  with  di- 
verging ends  would  accomplish  the  purpose  as  efficiently  as  the 
long  guard  rail  and  materially  reduce  the  cost.  The  angle  of 
the  diverging  ends  should  be  small  and  may  be  determined  from 
a  series  of  practical  tests  or  from  the  analogous  case  of  the 
heel  riser  or  raising  rail  used  in  frogs  and  crossings  where  there 
is  a  divergence  in  the  vertical  plane.  The  present  practice  is  to 
plane  these  raising  rails  one-half  inch  in  6  or  10  in.  The  former 
gives  an  angle  of  4  deg  46  min.,  and  the  latter  2  dog.  52  min., 
and  as  these  rails  are  subject  to  practically  the  same  conditions 
as  the  guard  rail,  where  the  forces  act  in  a  horizontal  plane 
the  angle  of  the  diverging  ends  of  the  guard  rail  may  be  estab- 
lished at  about  4  dcg.  The  end  of  the  guard  rail  should  be  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  gage  side  of  the  rail  as  will  provide 
proper  clearance  for  wheel  flanges,  considering  the  free  move- 
ment in  the  journal  boxes,  and  the  wear  and  variations  in  the 
trucks  and  wheels  A  distance  of  3'i-  in.,  which  is  twice  the, 
width  of  the  standard  flangeway,  provides  ample  clearance. 
Subtracting  the  flangeway  (1-H  in.)  from  this  distance  and  di- 
viding the  difference  by  the  sine  of  4  deg  gives  a  letiRth  of 
25  in.  for  the  diverging  end,  or  the  length  may  be  established 
at  2  ft.,  making  the  angle  4  deg.  11  min. 

A  further  easement  in  the  diverging  end  may  be  effected  by 
planing  oft*  the  side  of  the  rail  head  for  6  in.  on  each  side  of 
the  bent  point  as  shown  in  Fig  1     This  shows  a  short  guard 


rail  as  described  above.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  e 
stead  of  being  vertical,  make  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  hori- 
zontal, to  prevent  dragging  brake  rigging  or  other  parts  from 
fouling  on  them.  This  is  an  important  feature  and  should  be 
included  in  specifications,  especially  as  the  additional  cost  would 
be  but  a  few  cents. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  to  secure  the  guard 
rail  in  proper  position  by  two  or  more  cast  iron  blocks  placed 
between  the  webs  of  the  main  and  guard  rails.  Bolts  extending 
through  both  webs  and  the  block  hold  the  guard  rail  in  position 
and  rail  braces  of  various  design  are  applied  against  the  outer 
surface  of  the  guard  rail  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  wheel 
flanges.  There  are  two  defects  in  the  above  arrangement:  first, 
as  the  inside  surface  of  the  guard  rail  head  is  worn  away,  the 
width  of  the  flangeway  increases  and  no  means  is  provided  by 
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Fig.  2— An  Adjustable  Guard  Rail  Clamp. 

which  the  wear  may  be  compensated,  except  where  a  two-way 
block  is  used  in  which  case  one  adjustment  may  be  made;  sec- 
ond, the  lateral  thrust  of  the  moving  wheel  flanges  tends  to 
overturn  the  guard  rail,  and  in  a  short  time  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  width  of  the  flangeway.  Several  arrangements 
of  plates  and  braces  have  been  designed  to  eliminate  the  latter 
defect  with  but  partial  success.  There  is  a  device  known  as  a 
guard  rail  clamp  which  reduces  the  defects  mentioned  above  to 
a  minimum.  This  device  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  East, 
where  it  has  given  good  service.  It  comprises  a  heavy  forged 
or  cast  steel  yoke  formed  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  rails,  a  two- 
piece  adjustable  block  by  means  of  which  the  guard  rail  may 
be  brought  nearer  the  main  rail  to  compensate  for  wear,  or 
the  flangeway  may  be  increased  when  the  gage  is  widened  on 
curves,  and  a  wedge  shaped  piece  which  holds  the  parts  se- 
curely together.    Fig.  2  shows  this  device  in  detail. 

Rail  braces  of  approved  design  should  be  applied  near  the 
bends  in  the  guard  rail  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  by  shearing 
the  fl.-mRe  of  the  guard  rail  clearance  is  provided  so  that  both 


Fig.  3 — Standard  Guard  Rail  Spacing  of 
Association. 


Car  Builders- 


rails  may  be  r.pikcd.  When  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  guard 
rail  on  account  of  wear,  tie  plugs  should  be  inserted  in  the  old 
spike  holes  and  the  spikes  rcdriven. 

Opinion  varies  as  to  the  use  of  foot  guards.  Most  of  the  de- 
signs now  in  service,  both  metal  and  wood,  are  satisfactory-,  but 
it  is  essential  that  the  foot  guard  be  attached  to  the  guard  rail 
in  the  shop  so  that  when  the  guard  rail  is  installed  no  connec- 
tion with  the  main  line  rail  is  necessary  to  hold  the  foot  guard 
in  place.  The  foot  guard  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  a  solid  hard  wood 
block. 

The  details  described  above  cover  the  essential  features  of  an 
efficient  guard  rail,  and  although  to  many  the  short  length  may 
seem  radical,  there  arc  others  who  think  that  in  the  long  guard 
rail  there  are  several  feet  of  rail  from  which  no  service  is  ob- 
tained.   Some  trackmen  may  contend  that  a  short  guard  rail 
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would  not  be  safe  if  placed  opposite  a  main  line  spring  frog 
on  account  of  the  movement  of  the  spring  rail,  which  is  held 
in  proper  position  by  a  spring.  This  rail  is  free  to  move  out- 
ward a  maximum  distance  of  1)4  in.  at  the  frog  point,  the  move- 
ment decreasing  toward  the  toe  end  of  the  frog  where  there  is 
no  movement.  However,  as  stated  above,  the  real  point  of 
danger  is  at  the  frog  point  and  should  the  spring  rail  open,  the 
short  guard  rail  would  arrest  the  excess  lateral  movement  be- 
fore the  flanges  could  foul  the  frog  point,  which  is  all  that  is 
desired. 

In  connection  with  the  installation  of  guard  rails  there  are 
two  details  which  must  be  observed :  the  main  rails  must  be 
spiked  to  proper  gage,  4  ft.  8}4  in.  for  tangents,  and  increased 
when  the  curvature  is  sharper  than  3  or  4  deg. ;  and  the  gage 
of  the  guard  rails  must  in  all  cases  be  4  ft.  5  in.  This  di- 
mension never  varies.  If  the  track  gage  is  4  ft.  8^4  in.,  the 
width  of  the  flangeways  is  one-half  the  difference  of  4  ft.  8)4 
in.,  and  4  ft.  5  in.,  or  ljfj  in.  The  following  table  shows  the 
correct  flangeway  for  track  gages  from  4  ft.  8}4  in.  to  4  ft. 
9'A  in: 

Width  of  flangeway. 

I«  In. 
1  13/16  in. 
IK  in. 

1  15/16  in. 

2  in. 

2  1/16  in. 
2H  in. 
2  3/16  in. 
2H  in. 

This  guard  rail  gage  of  4  ft.  5  in.  has  been  established  by 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and  as  the  clearance  and 
distance  between  wheel  flanges  is  based  on  4  ft.  5  in.,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  guard  rail  gage  be  maintained  at  this  distance. 
Fig.  3  is  an  elevation  showing  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  car  wheel 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  guard  rails. 


Cage  of  track. 

4  ft.  8H  In. 

4  It.  :•  in. 

4  ft.  SH  in. 

4  ft.  BM  in. 

4  ft.  9  In. 

4  ft.  9H  in. 

4  ft.  9S4  in. 

4  ft.  9H  in. 

4  ft.  9K  In. 


Guard  rail  gage. 

4  ft.  S  in. 

4  ft.  5  in. 

4  ft.  S  in. 

4  ft.  S  in. 

4  ft.  S  in. 

4  ft.  5  in. 

4  (t.  $  in. 

4  ft.  5  in. 

4  ft.  S  in. 


SAFETY  FIRST.* 


By  Richard  Brooke, 

Assistant  Division  Knginecr,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
In  dealing  with  the  "safety"  problem  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  in  this  department,  the  track  laborers,  arc  of  a  lower  grade 
of  intelligence  than  those  of  any  other  department  of  the  rail- 
road, and  it  is,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  make  each  individual 
undertsand  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  to  get  him  in- 
terested. A  large  percentage  of  fatalities  are  caused  by  trains 
or  engines  striking  men  who  are  standing,  walking  or  working 
on  the  track  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  where  there  are  two 
or  more  tracks,  the  men  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  train  and 
step  in  front  of  another  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Quite  a  number  of  men  are  also  killed  or  injured  by  trains 
striking  the  hand  cars  or  the  motor  cars  on  which  the  men  arc 
riding. 

To  avoid  accidents  of  this  kind  and  any  injuries  that  are  li- 
able to  result  from  tools  that  are  not  in  proper  condition,  ma- 
terial handled  carelessly,  etc.,  the  men,  if  possible,  and  espe- 
cially the  foreman  and  assistant  foremen,  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  company  is  trying  with  the  co-operation  of 
each  individual  to  do  everything  possible  for  their  personal 
safety.  This  can  be  accomplished  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  supervisors  and  foremen. 

Supervisors  should  call  meetings  of  their  foremen  and  as- 
sistant foremen  and  try  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of 
"Safety  First"  and  what  they  can  do  to  promote  it.  They  should 
understand  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  their  men,  and  that  in  most  cases,  accidents  can  be 
avoided  if  the  safety  rules  of  the  company  are  strictly  enforced 
and  by  careful  vigilance  on  their  part.    If  dangerous  conditions 

•Received  in  the  Safety  contest  which  doted  October  25.  1913. 


exist  on  their  sections,  they  should  be  reported  to  the  division 
safety  committee,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  they  can  be 
remedied. 

In  case  of  an  accident  on  the  division  the  supervisor  should 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and  post  bulletins  at  all  tool 
houses,  outlining  the  cause  and  how  it  could  have  been  avoided. 
The  fact  that  a  supervisor  and  section  foreman  are  on  the 
safety  committee  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  taken  by  the 
men. 


A   WELL  EQUIPPED  BOARDING  CAMP. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  clearing  yard  near  Chicago,  plans 
for  which  were  described  in  the  Railway  Agt  Gaulle  of  March 
21,  about  400  "hobos"  arc  employed  in  track  gangs.  In  addition 
to  the  good  rate  of  pay  which  is  offered  and  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  located  near  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  securing  and  holding  a  good  grade  of  native  labor  is  the  treat- 
ment which  the  men  receive  in  the  camp.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  this  year  because  of  the  large  amount  of  work  under 
way.  The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  in  conjunction  with  the 
Consolidated  Boarding  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  which  has 
the  contract  for  boarding  the  men,  have  given  careful  attention 
to  the  equipment  and  management  of  the  camp. 

The  railway  company  furnished  the  cars  necessary  for  the 


View  In  Laborer*'  Dining  Car. 

camp,  remodeling  them  from  old  refrigerator  cars  for  this  job. 
They  were  sealed,  covered  with  a  new  roof  of  tar  paper,  and 
painted  inside  and  out.  Each  camp  provides  for  200  men  and 
foremen.  There  arc  23  cars  in  a  camp;  12  bunk  cars,  six  diners, 
one  store,  one  commissary,  one  kitchen,  one  foremen's  diner  and 
one  foremen's  bunk.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  camp  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  panorama.  All  the  cars,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  foremen's  cars  are  on  one  track,  being  di- 
vided into  three  groups  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire.  The  hunk 
cars  arc  separated  into  two  groups  of  six  each,  located  at  the 
ends  of  the  string.  The  row  of  six  diners  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  the  kitchen  car,  the  company  and  store  cars  com- 
pleting the  center  group  of  nine.  The  foremen's  diner  is  di- 
rectly opposite  the  kitchen  car  on  an  adjacent  track,  and  is 
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reached  by  a  gangway  between  the  doors.  The  foremen's  bunk 
car  adjoins  this  diner. 

The  bunk  cars  are  each  equipped  with  16  bunks,  tittcd  with  a 
straw  tick,  a  pair  of  blankets  and  a  pillow  covered  with  a  col- 
ored slip.  The  cars  have  side  doors  and  six  windows,  two  in 
each  side  and  one  in  each  end,  Provision  is  made  for  the  men 
to  wash  in  all  of  the  bunk  cars.  The  foremen's  bunk  car  is  tit- 
led with  steel  bunks  and  iron  beds,  having  a  capacity  of  about 

10  men.    One  man  is  employed  to  care  for  all  of  the  bunk  cars. 
Each  dining  car  seats  33  men,  the  appearance  of  the  interior 

of  one  of  these  cars  being  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. The  table  is  covered  with  white  oil  cloth.  Heavy 
hotel  chinaware  is  used  with  the  single  exception  of  the  soup 
bowls,  which  arc  of  white  granitcwarc.  The  kitchen  car  is  33 
ft.  long  and  has  two  large  ranges,  having  a  total  length  of  about 

11  ft.  These  are  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  cooking  uten- 
sils. The  car  is  manned  by  a  cook,  a  second  cook  and  a  pot 
washer.  A  flunky  is  provided  for  each  dining  car  to  set  the 
tables  and  place  the  food  on  the  table.  The  store  car  is  pro- 
vided with  a  refrigerator  holding  one  ton  of  ice  and  a  large 
supply  of  meat.  The  commissary  car  is  in  charge  of  a  clerk 
who  has  supervision  of  the  entire  camp.  The  charges  for  these 
commissary  supplies  as  well  as  for  board  are  handled  through 
the  railway  company,  the  commissary  clerk  having  access  to  the 
timekeeper's  books  at  frequent  intervals  for  checking  his  payroll. 

The  food  served  the  men  is  of  good  quality  throughout.  Meats 
are  secured  directly  from  a  packing  house  and  arc  shipped  two 


CONSERVING  LIVE  STOCK. 


J.  C.  Nelson,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway,  writes  to  the  IVall  Street  Journal: 

"During  the  period  of  harsh  criticism  and  strict  government 
regulation,  smiles  appear  seldom  on  the  average  railroad  man's 
face  and  laughs  are  still  more  infrequent.  However,  we  do  once 
in  a  while  run  up  against  something  that  will  bring  these  results 
and  as  an  illustration,  I  attach  herewith  a  verbatim  copy  of  a 
letter  received  a  few  days  ago.  I  may  add  that  we  have  as  yet 
reached  no  decision  as  to  this  proposition.  We  are  holding  the 
papers  hoping  that  a  time  may  come  some  day  when  we  can 
reach  a  decision  which  will  be  equitable  and  just  to  all  con- 
cerned." 

The  letter  follows : 

'"I  wish  you  would  have  the  culbert  cut  two  feet  deepr  so  my 
ditch  will  have  moare  fall  so  it  will  wash  out  the  san  and  it 
wont  stop  in  ditch.  I  hase  the  ditch  most  finished  so  it  will  do 
the  work  O.  K.  and  I  will  be  ready  for  a  settle  and  will  give 
bond  for  it  to  stay  fix  for  year  or  longer  and  I  want  to  make  a 
trade  with  you  to  make  a  rat  trap  that  will  catch  all  the  rats  on 
your  division.  I  will  do  this  with  you,  send  the  rats  to  you  ded 
or  live  ten  cts  each  and  will  take  it  in  passes  for  my  family 
8c  self  and  as  long  as  thare  is  any  rats  to  lie  caught  you  give  me 
a  milage  pass  and  charge  it  to  the  rat  acct.  and  if  any  of  us 
rides  any  more  than  the  rat  acct  pays  for  will  get  ticket  or  you 
give  mc  a  pass  on  your  division  and  the  hides  of  all  the  stocks 


View  of  Boarding  Camp — Bunk  Can  at  Each  End  and  Dining  Car*  in  Center. 


or  three  times  a  week  so  as  to  insure  a  fresh  supply  at  all  times. 
FSecf.  pork,  mutton,  sausage  and  bacon  arc  the  staple  meats ; 
eggs  being  provided  on  Friday,  and  roast  pork  and  dressing  for 
Sunday  dinner.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  provided  in  season 
and  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  are  kept  in  stock.  A  baker  is 
employed  who  works  at  nights  baking  all  the  bread,  cakes, 
cookies  and  pies  that  are  RM<kd.  Hither  pie,  cake  or  pudding  is 
provided  for  every  dinner  and  supper.  The  foremen's  dining 
car  is  supplied  with  practically  the  same  food  that  the  men  re- 
ceive, the  principal  difference  being  in  the  service.  In  addition 
to  the  10  foremen  who  are  boarded  here  continually,  about  30 
men  from  the  railway  company's  office  at  Clearing  arc  fed  at 
noons  in  this  foremen's  car.  In  the  lalxircr's  dining  cars  the 
meat  is  put  on  the  table  on  big  platters  and  the  vegetables  in 
large  dishes  The  men  help  themselves  as  often  as  they  like, 
the  dishes  being  refilled  when  they  arc  empty.  The  camp  re- 
quires about  one  ton  of  meat  and  2,500  lbs.  of  potatoes  a  week. 
The  daily  requirement  of  sugar  is  about  100  lbs.,  and  of  Hour 
close  tf>  one  barrel.  The  water  supply  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes  is  secured  from  artesian  wells  alongside  the  camp. 

This  camp  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  M,  I)  Crawley, 
general  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Uoarding  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  courtesies  ill  securing  this 
information 


that  the  R.  R.  kills  and  when  only  one  or  two  legs  arc  broken  I 
will  by  them  give  l/i  price  or  will  deliver  them  to  Richland.  I 
could  fix  a  light  thing  to  load  a  cow  on  a  tranc  in  5  minutes  and 
if  trane  should  cut  a  young  mars  foot  off  only  one  I  would  by 
her  then  to  rase  mules  with.  Tharc  is  thousand  of  stock  killed 
that  the  trane  hit.  no  need  of  it.  I  hase  saved  sevcrald  that 
had  tharc  leg  broke.  Last  Monday  I  was  at  Charles  and  they 
had  a  cow  that  the  trane  had  broke  one  of  her  legs  and  about  2 
inch  of  the  bone  was  sticking  out.  The  Ionian  sayed  he  was 
going  to  have  her  killed.  1  told  him  to  take  the  cow  at  250  cts 
&  1  would  fix  the  leg  O  K  and  pay  for  the  feed  if  cow  dyed 
and  if  live  he  pay  mc  for  my  surgical  oppcration.  I  sawed  two 
inched  of  the  bone  off  and  put  the  other  bone  in  and  1  think  in 
a  few  weeks  the  cow  will  be  O  K  and  lots  of  time  it  would  save 
the  Sixion  foman  \A  day  work  going  seeing  after  the  cows  that 
is  killed  &  when  I  skin  one  I  will  drag  it  off  the  rightoway  and 
the  busards  will  eat  it  up  before  it  begin  to  smell  bad  much  and 
that  w  ill  save  the  Foman  of  buy  in  stock — and  if  you  will  have 
the  suer  that  covered  up  in  san  doing  no  good  dug  up  and 
put  under  the  R.  R.  to  controlc  the  water  (hat  comes  down  on 
the  left  of  the  St  going  up  town  that  would  stop  all  the  rane 
from  runing  in  track  and  having  so  much  slop,  the  ditch  I  cut 
controles  all  the  water  that  comes  down  on  other  side.  let  me 
no  what  day  you  w  ill  come  ami  I  will  meet  you." 
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'SANDING   IN"  WELL  SCREENS,  CASING 
AND  PIPES. 


Bv  L.  J.  Putnam. 

Pivision  Kngine-cr.  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Boon*.  I». 

The  railways  as  well  a*  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
throughout  Iowa  and  the  neighboring  states  depend  for  their 
water  supply  on  cased  wells  from  60  to  200  ft.  deep.  The  water- 
bearing material  encountered  lies  usually  immediately  over  rock 
which  is  in  all  cases  limestone.  Resort  to  these  shallow  wells 
is  had  cm  account  of  the  water  being  much  better  for  boiler  use 
than  the  deeper  artesian  waters  encountered  below  or  in  the 
limestone.  The  well  used  by  the  Chicago  and  North  W  estern, 
and  very'  generally  by  other  roads  and  cities  is  a  drilled  welt 
cased  with  12  in  butt  jointed,  steel  drive  casing  with  a  tubular 
brass  screen  about  30  ft.  long  at  the  bottom.  These  large  di- 
mension screens  cost  about  $350  each,  and  the  well  casing  costs 
about  $1.60  per  ft. 

These  wells  are  of  short  life,  as  there  is  a  gradual  choking  up, 
not  so  much  from  clogging  of  the  screen 
as  from  the  gradual  drawing  in  around 
the  screen  of  fine  material  which  shuts 
off  the  (low  of  water  to  a  large  extent 
and  makes  it  necessary  to  sink  other 
wells.  From  one  to  four  years  is  about 
the  range  in  life  of  wells  of  this  char- 
acter. When  new  wells  are  put  down 
the  casing  is  necessarily  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  bearing  vein.  The 
screen  is  then  lowered  and  the  casing  is 
jacked  up  slightly  less  than  the  length 
"f  the  screen,  so  as  to  hare  the  screen 
for  the  whole  of  its  perforated  length. 
After  this  operation,  the  top  of  the 
screen,  which  is  provided  with  a  lead 
packing  ring,  is  swaged  out  with  a  special 
tool  to  seal  the  top  of  the  screen  against 
the  casing.  For  a  larger  portion  of  the 
distance  sunk  the  material  encountered 
£  is  clay  which  develops  a  very  high  skin 

V   ^\  friction  on  the  casing,  making  it  very 

difficult  to  withdraw  the  casing  to  bare 
the  screen,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  pull  the  casing  partially  from  the  in- 
side near  the  bottom  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  the  threaded  joints  occasioned  by  outside  top  pulling,  and 
thus  prevent  pulling  the  casing  in  two  and  losing  the  screen,  the 
casing  and  the  labor  expended. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  casing  to  bare  the  screen  as  well  as 
the  removal  for  re-use  of  the  easing  and  screen  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  very  successfully  solved  by  what  is  locally 
termed  "sanding  in"  of  an  inside  pulling  arrangement.  Where 
the  pulling  of  the  casing  for  uncovering  the  screen  develops 
more  of  a  strain  than  the  threaded  joints  will  safely  bear  a 
10  in.  casing  is  firmly  coupled  up  and  lowered  into  the  well 
The  lower  end  of  this  inside  casing  bears  an  ordinary  coupling, 
or  if  the  coupling  docs  not  lit  the  outer  casing  closely,  a  special 
coupling  is  provided  so  that  it  forms  a  close,  but  nut  a  driving 
tit  inside  the  12  in,  casing.  This  special  coupling  is  lowered  to 
about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  well  and  "sanded  in,"  which  con- 
sists simply  in  dropping  a  shovelful  of  sand  between  the  inner 
and  outer  casing.  Jacks  can  now  be  applied  to  the  inner  casing 
as  well  as  the  outer,  only  as  much  strain  being  put  on  the  top 
of  the  outer  casing  as  it  can  safely  stand  1  he  first  strain  of 
the  jacks  on  the  inner  casing  produces  a  wedging  effect  in  the 
"sand  packer"  between  the  inner  and  outer  casing  and  clamps 
the  two  firmly  together.  When  the  casing  has  been  withdrawn 
sufficiently,  a  few  turns  of  the  inner  casing  after  dropping  it  a 
little  to  loosen  the  sand  will  cause  the  sand  to  sift  through. 


of 

"Sanding  In- 
Well  Casings. 


too  great  for  the  combined  strength  of  the  two  casings,  a  rod 
can  be  inserted  to  engage  the  bottom  of  the  inner  casing  and 
other  jacks  used  on  this. 

In  the  case  of  removal  of  screens  and  casings,  the  method  of 
procedure  is  obvious.  The  brass  screens  as  furnished  by  the 
factory  usually  have  a  liail  at  the  bottom,  intended  for  use  in 
lowering  the  screen.  Our  practice  is  to  take  this  out  entirely 
and  close  the  bottom  with  a  shovelful  of  cement  mortar  after 
the  screen  is  in.  The  dropping  of  cylinders,  drop  pipes,  or 
rods  into  wells  during  the  operation  of  placing  pumps  is  not  an 
infrequent  occurrence.  With  concrete  bottom,  no  harm  is  done; 
while  with  the  factory  made  bottom  a  weight  dropped  on  it  is 
apt  to  lower  the  screen  so  as  to  pull  it  down  below  the  casing, 
resulting  usually  in  complete  loss  of  screen  and  well.  If  the 
screen  is  not  lowered  by  such  an  accident,  the  chances  arc  that 
it  will  be  pulled  in  two  with  the  same  net  result— loss  of  screen 
and  well.  Even  if  the  factory  made  bottom  were  free  from 
this  objection,  the  bail  would  be  useless  for  removing  the  screen 
from  an  abandoned  well  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  would  be  cov- 
ered with  fine  sand  during  the  operation  of  the  well  and  sec- 
ond, if  not  so  covered,  a  strain  on  it  sufficient  to  slip  the  top 
lead  packer  in  the  casing  would  collapse  the  screen,  which  is 
too  fragile  for  such  strains  Our  method  is  to  "sand  in"  a 
coupling  as  above  described  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  where  it 
is  solid.  No  trouble  is  then  experienced  in  pulling  the  screen 
without  damage  to  it.  After  the  screen  is  removed,  if  the 
casing  starts  unduly  hard,  an  innner  casing  is  sanded  in  near  the 
bottom  and  both  casings  removed  together. 

The  above  method  is  in  general  use  by  us  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. The  pulling  is  necessarily  slow  for  part  of  the  distance, 
but  we  have  just  recovered  for  re-use  material  worth  $600  by 
an  outlay  of  $50  for  labor,  an  instance  <>f  what  can  usually  be 
expected.  Aside  from  the  saving  of  material  from  abandoned 
wells,  this  method  makes  it  possible  to  raise  casings  to  bare 
screens  when  skin  friction  is  so  great  that  wells  of  this  nature 
would  be  impossible  without  this  expedient. 

The  same  method  might  he  successfully  used  in  other  than 
well  work,  as  for  instance  anchoring  guy  wires  or  lines  to  holes 
drilled  in  rock  where  a  temporary  arrangement  easily  removed 
is  desired.  In  fact  the  ordinary  reader  will  recall  many  places 
where  such  a  method  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  Tin- 
accompanying  cuts  illustrates  the  application  to  the  removal  of  a 
well  screen. 


freeing  the  inner  casing  for  removal.    If  the  pulling  strain  is 


'       "SAFETY"  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  the  report  of  the  general  safety  committee  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  W  estern  for  the  years  1911  and  1912.  just  issued,  figures 
arc  given  showing  that  during  the  two  years  coding  December 
31.  1912,  10  fewer  track  men  and  two  fewer  bridge  men  were 
killed  and  927  fewer  track  men  and  141  fewer  bridge  men  were 
injured  than  in  the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  The  report 
also  contains  a  large  number  of  general  recommendations  made 
by  the  local  safety  committees  and  approved  by  the  central  safety 
committee,  of  which  the  following  are  of  interest  to  maintenance 
of  way  men : 

Foremen  of  extra  gangs  should  lie  provided  with  a  whistle  to 
notify  men  to  get  off  the  track  when  trains  are  approaching. 

Gearing  of  hand  cars  should  have  shields  over  them. 

Instructions  should  be  issued  to  stop  the  practice  of  burning 
tics  on  right  of  way  near  bridges. 

The  use  of  guy  wire*  on  top  of  outfit  cars  provided  with 
stoves  should  be  prohibited  and  standard  way  car  jacks  ordered 
to  be  used  instead. 

Gas  pipes  should  be  adopted  for  use  of  handles  on  hand  cars 
instead  of  wooden  handles. 

Bunk  cars  occupied  by  II.  &  B.  and  track  forces  should  be  pro- 
tected at  night  by  blue  lights  and  during  the  day  by  blue  flags, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  car  and  at  diagonal  corners. 

All  gasolene  hand  cars  should  be  covered  so  there  will  be  no 
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danger  of  anybody  getting  hurt  by  the  engine  while  it  is  in 
motion. 

Wherever  possible  loading  of  scrap  iron  in  stock  cars  should 
be  avoided. 

Flagmen  of  section  or  extra  gangs  should  be  provided  with 
torpedoes  in  addition  to  a  flag. 

Division  superintendents  should  issue  instructions  prohibiting 
section  men  from  going  under  cars  when  it  rains  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

Before  bunk  cars  are  moved,  the  side  steps  should  be  removed 
and  placed  inside  of  the  car. 


FLOOD   RECONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PITTS- 
BURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE. 


The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  suffered  an  actual  damage  to 
track  and  structures  of  about  $100,000  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
of  March  26.  The  Beaver  and  Mahoning  rivers  rose  to  a  height 
five  feet  greater  than  previously  known,  cutting  off  railway  com- 
munication on  all  lines.  In  spite  of  the  amount  of  damage  done, 
through  business  on  this  line  was  restored  with  an  interruption 
of  only  four  days.  That  the  delay  was  so  small  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  completeness  of  the  organization  imme- 
diately improvised  to  handle  the  work. 

As  soon  as  the  flood  arrived,  all  machinery  including  wrecking 
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Picking  500  Ft.  of  Track  out  of  the  River  with  a  Wrecking 

Outfit. 


outfits  and  pile  drivers  was  gotten  under  steam.  Forces  were 
divided  into  day  and  night  shifts  so  arranged  that  M  person 
would  work  over  16  hours,  and  were  maintained  in  this  manner 
for  10  days  until  the  damage  was  practically  repaired,  although 
both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  were  resumed  within  36  hours 
after  the  water  had  left  the  rails.  During  the  first  24  hours 
after  the  line  was  opened,  even  though  only  single  track  was  in 
service  at  several  points,  .W  freight  trains  of  coal,  coke  and 
general  merchandise  were  handled. 
One  interesting  method  used  in  this  emergency  work  is  that 


illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  Between  Fallston 
and  Beaver  Falls  ihe  current  in  the  Beaver  river  was  so  great 
as  to  wash  out  the  embankment  under  both  main  tracks.  Before 
the  track  next  to  the  hill  was  entirely  undermined  it  was  shifted 
further  into  the  hill  onto  a  solid  embankment.  The  track  on  the 
river  side  was  completely  undermined  and  500  ft.  of  it  went  into 
the  river.  A  wrecking  train  working  on  the  track  next  to  the 
bank  succeeded  in  lifting  this  second  track  out  of  the  river  and 
pulling  it  onto  a  solid  embankment  at  a  cost  of  about  $100.  as 
compared  with  fully  $500  to  save  the  track  in  any  other  way. 
If  the  wrecker  had  not  been  utilized  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  tear  the  track  apart,  and  if  this  had  been  done  some  of 
the  ties  and  rails  would  have  been  lost,  while  with  the  method 
adopted,  no  material  of  any  kind  was  lost.  We  are  indebted  to 
E.  F.  Wendt,  assistant  engineer,  for  the  photograph  and 
information. 


THE   FOREMAN  PROBLEM.* 

By  F.  H.  Carpenter. 

Roadmaster,  AichtMMt,  Topcka  It  Sanla  Fe,  Hulchinuin,  Ran. 
The  question  of  a  supply  of  section  foremen  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents.  The  wages  paid  are  not  attractive 
enough  to  hold  the  best  foremen,  or  to  induce  young  men  to 
learn  track  work  with  the  view  of  becoming  foremen.  The 
following  methods  are  suggested  for  training  young  men  for 
these  positions : 

First.  Allow  the  roadmaster  to  pay  a  graduated  scale  of 
wages  to  a  few  men.  placing  them  with  the  hest  foremen. 

Second.  Pay  section  laborers  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages 
paid  by  other  employers. 

Third.  Organize  classes  under  competent  men  to  work  as 
extra  gangs,  with  a  graduated  wage  scale. 

If  the  roadmaster  should  be  permitted  to  hire  a  few  bright, 
energetic  young  fellows  and  place  them  with  his  best  foremen, 
at  wages  beginning  at,  say,  $1  25  a  day  and  increasing,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  months,  up  to  $175,  he  could  rely  upon  these  ap- 
prentices being  taught  to  do  the  work  as  he  wants  it  done, 
but  a  man  who  understands  the  work  and  is  a  good  hand  some- 
times makes  a  poor  foreman.  This  could  be  discovered  by  giv- 
ing him  a  tryout  even  before  he  has  worked  long  enough  to  be 
considered  competent  for  a  section. 

The  prospects  are  poor  for  making  good  section  foremen 
of  the  Mexicans  with  whom  we  have  been  furnished  during  the 
last  live  or  six  years.  They  are  incompetent  and  after  they 
have  worked  about  six  or  eight  months  they  want  to  go  home, 
and  that  is  the  last  of  them.  The  natives  that  we  are  able  to 
hire  for  $1.25  a  day,  arc.  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  shiftless 
and  incompetent  class  of  men,  and  arc  poor  material  from 
which  to  draw  foremen. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  paying  the  wages  for  track  labor  paid 
hy  other  employers  of  labor,  about  $1  75  a  day.  This  would 
give  us  plenty  of  good  material  from  which  to  select,  and  a 
class  of  men  that  would  do  more  work  than  an  equal  number 
of  foreigners,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  western  road,  under 
present  conditions,  would  feel  justified  in  raising  the  wages  of 
so  large  a  class  of  men.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to 
have  a  good  class  of  foremen  than  to  have  a  good  class  of 
laborers,  and  a  dollar  invested  in  foremen  will  bring  better 
results  than  one  invested  in  laborers. 

The  third  method  is  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  men 
working  in  extra  gangs  do  not  learn  the  real  business  of  main- 
taining track.  Their  work  has  more  to  do  with  construction 
than  maintenance.  They  would  probably  be  a  division  gang, 
not  under  the  control  of  any  one  roadmaster.  The  place  to 
learn  the  duties  of  a  section  foreman  is  on  a  section  with  a 
good  foreman. 

•Received  in  the  conteit  on  The  Foreman  Problem,  which  rlmei!  March 

23.  1912. 
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The  Boston  &  Maine  has  discontinued  a  number  of  passenger 
trains  on  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Southern  divisions  and  has  dis- 
charged some  of  the  men  in  the  engineering  and  bridge  depart- 
ments. 

The  federal  grand  jury  at  Chicago  has  returned  an  indict- 
ment against  the  Illinois  Central  charging  that  the  road  per- 
mitted the  shipment  of  cattle  out  of  quarantined  areas  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  1912  without  properly  designating  the  character  of 
the  shipment,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  now  has  telephones  in  use  for  train 
despatching  throughout  the  whole  of  its  lines.  The  company 
expects  to  follow  this  improvement  with  the  installation  of 
telephone  wins  for  messages  where  necessary,  and  the  officers 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  telegraph  instruments 
will  be  thrown  out  of  use  entirely. 

Harry  T.  Wilkins,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  Theodore 
N.  Ely,  has  been  appointed  Special  Agent  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  in  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation,  installa- 
tion and  display  of  the  Pennsylvania's  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

Thirteen  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the  law  regulating 
the  transportation  of  livestock  were  filed  in  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Chicago  on  May  6,  against  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific;  three  against  the  Chicago  &  North  Western; 
one  against  the  Illinois  Central;  three  against  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul ;  one  against  the  Here  Marquette ;  one  against 
the  Wabash;  and  three  against  the  Chicago.  Burlington  8: 
Quincy. 

The  committee  on  territories  oi  t!ie  Lower  House  of  Congress 
is  preparing  to  report  a  hill  providing  for  the  construction  of 
government  railroads  in  Alaska,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  which  was  laid  before  Congress  some  months  since  by 
President  Taft.  The  committee  has  held  a  number  of  hearings 
and  has  taken  testimony  of  representatives  of  commercial  inter- 
ests in  Alaska,  both  for  and  against  the  construction  of  railroads 
by  the  government. 

The  "Katy  Office  Efficiency  Association"  is  to  be  organized 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  a  meeting  on  May  22,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  discussing  subjects  that  pertain 
to  lhe  efficiency  of  office  work  on  the  system.  Membership  in 
the  new  organization  will  consist  of  the  chief  clerk,  assistant 
chief  clerk,  accountants  and  timekeepers  in  the  office  of  each 
division  superintendent,  the  chief  clerk,  assistant  chief  clerk, 
accountant  and  chief  timekeeper  in  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  master  car  builders,  traveling  and  division  storekeeper  and 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  storekeeper  and  chief  clerks,  assistant 
chief  clerks  and  heads  of  all  departments  in  the  general  office 
at  Dallas,  Dcnison,  Parsons  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  announces  that  its  new  direct  route  from 
Boston  to  Springfield,  about  the  same  length  as  the  parallel 
Boston  &  Albany,  will  be  opened  for  business  June  23.  This 
route  is  made  possible  by  the  construction  of  the  Hampden  Rail- 
road from  Bondvillc,  Mass.,  to  Springfield,  16  miles,  the  work 
on  which  has  just  been  finished.  President  Mellen,  answering, 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  Boston,  the 
criticisms  alleging  extravagance  in  making  the  large  expenditures 
necessary  to  build  the  Hampden  Railroad,  said  that  he  expected 
the  new  link  would  furnish  enough  additional  traffic  for  the 
Central  Massachusetts  division  of  the  road  to  make  that  division 
a  paying  property.  On  June  23  also,  the  Boston  &  Maine  will 
put  in  use  its  new  line  from  South  Vernon,  Vt.,  northward.  1) 
miles,  to  Brattleboro,  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  With  this  length  completed  the  Boston  &  Maine 
can  run  trains  on  its  own  rails  from  Springfield,  Mass-,  north- 
ward to  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  the  New  York-White  Mountain 
trains  will  use  Central  Vermont  tracks  only  from  W  indsor  to 
White  River  Junction,  14  miles. 


Unfilled  Tonnage  of  the  8  tee  I  Corporation. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  that 
the  unfilled  tonnage  on  April  30  was  6,978,762  tons,  compared 
with  7,468,956  tons  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month,  a  decrease 
of  490,194  tons.  It  had  been  estimated  that  the  decrease  would 
not  exceed  300,000  tons.  The  figures  show  that  during  April  or- 
ders were  booked  at  the  rate  oi  7.K60.000  tons  a  year,  comparing 
with  shipments  at  the  rate  of  approximately  13.500,000  tons  a 
year.  The  unfilled  tonnage  on  the  books  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration is  now  smaller  than  it  has  been  since  October  31,  1912, 
when  it  was  7,594,381  tons  The  shrinkage  in  April  of  this  year 
was  the  largest  reported  in  any  month  since  June,  1910,  when  it 
was  1,145,000  tons. 


Substitute  for  the  Car  Repairers'  Blue  Flag. 

The  railway  commissioners  of  Canada,  following  an  investiga- 
tion of  certain  complaints,  have  recommended  to  the  railways  of 
the  Dominion  that  a  metal  or  wooden  disk  be  used  as  a  signal 
for  the  protection  of  cars  which  are  being  repaired,  instead  of 
the  flag,  which  is  "subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  wind."  The 
commissioners  reron'mend  the  use  of  a  disk  the  shape  of  a 
semaphore  arm,  to  be  hung  on  the  ladder  at  the  end  of  a  car 
and  so  fixed  as  to  project  18  inches  out  beyond  (he  side  of  the 
car.  In  this  position  it  would  be  visible  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
train.  The  horizontal  arm  would  t»e  fastened  to  a  short  vertical 
board,  fitted  with  hooks  by  which  it  could  be  supported  on  the 
rounds  of  the  ladder.  At  night  a  blue  lantern  could  be  hung 
from  the  projecting  arm.  The  railways  are  requested  to  send 
to  the  commission  their  views  on  this  suggestion. 


Soo  Line  Co-operative  Association. 

As  noted  in  last  week's  issue,  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  & 
Suult  Ste.  Marie  is  organizing  an  association  to  be  known  as  the 
Soo  Line  Co-operative  Club,  or  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  means  for  the  investment  of  small  savings  by  the 
employees,  as  well  as  to  promote  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
company.  It  is  proposed  to  incorporate  the  association  and  to 
issue  shares  of  $1  each.  Any  employee  who  has  been  in  the 
company's  service  for  six  months  will  be  eligible,  and  may 
acquire  one  share;  the  $1  to  be  repaid  to  him  in  case  he  leaves 
the  company's  service.  Employees  arc  asked  to  sign  a  card 
addressed  to  the  comptroller,  giving  authority  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  association  for  his  account  the  $1  for  member- 
ship stock  certificate,  and  a  certain  sum  each  month,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  his  wages.  The  small  savings  of  the  many  em- 
ployees as  they  come  to  the  club's  treasurer,  are  to  be  invested 
in  securities  of  the  Soo  Line  or  subsidiary'  companies.  At  the 
end  of  each  year  the  earnings  from  the  investment  will  be  dis- 
tributed so  that  each  member  should  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  to  receive  a  small  income  from  whatever  amount  he 
shall  have  saved  during  the  year.  Already  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  employees  have  signed  the  membership  cards. 

Illinois  Central  Employees  Ask  to  Aid  Company. 

Officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  were  greatly  surprised  last  week 
to  receive  a  communication  signed  by  a  large  number  of  clerks, 
engineers,  conductors  and  other  employees,  requesting  that  they 
be  permitted  to  give  one  or  more  days'  pay  to  aid  the  company 
in  making  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  floods  in 
the  South.  The  employees  also  sought  permission  to  solicit 
contributions  from  all  employees  on  the  payroll  of  the  company 
by  means  of  the  following  statement:  "Wc  feel  as  railroad  em- 
ployees that  we  should  deeply  deplore  these  unfortunate  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  end  that  the  Illinois  Central  may  have  our 
assistance,  co-operation  and  support  in  rebuilding  and  repairing 
its  bridges,  track  and  equipment,  we  hereby  appeal  to  you  to 
join  us  in  the  contribution  of  the  equivalent  of  one  or  more 
days'  pay  to  that  end  " 

In  declining  the  offer  Vice-President  W.  I..  Park  said,  in 
part:  "In  all  my  railroad  experience,  in  the  ranks  and  as  an 
officer.  I  never  have  encountered  so  unselfish  and  loyal  an  offer. 
Thai  these  men  should  voluntarily  tender  their  mite  to  assist 
their  company  i  ami  1  use  the  word  'their'  advisedly,  for  such 
men  are  really  partners  in  the  institution)  is  an  evidence  of 
such  patriotic  loyalty  and  self-abnegation  that  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  unparalleled  in  railroad  history." 
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Death  of  John  Saxby. 

There  has  just  died  at  Hayward  Heath,  forty  miles  south  of 
London,  an  Englishman  whose  name  is  known  to  railroad  men 
throughout  the  United  States ;  John  Saxby,  of  the  firm  of  Saxby 
&  Farmer.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  92,  on  Wednesday,  April  23, 
and  his  portrait  was  printed  in  the  Railmiy  Goeette  (London)  of 
May  2.  The  first  patent  bearing  Saxby's  name  was  taken  out  in 
1854,  for  a  signal  lamp  with  a  movable  inner  case  which  changed 
the  color  of  the  light  as  the  signal  arm  moved  up  or  down.  This 
was  the  joint  invention  of  Saxby  and  W.  V.  Greenwood.  Saxby's 
first  interlocking  patent— the  invention  which  has  made  his  name 
a  household  word  among  signal  men  all  over  the  world— was 
taken  out  in  June,  1856.  His  first  installation  was  an  interlocking 
of  eight  signals  and  six  switches  at  Bricklayers'  Arms  Junction 
where,  fifteen  years  before,  the  semaphore  designed  by  Gregory 
had  been  first  introduced.  In  1860,  Austin  Chambers  patented 
an  improvement  on  Saxby's  idea,  but  a  few  months  later  Saxby 
made  still  further  improvements,  and  thereafter  kept  the  lead 
over  all  his  competitors.  His  patent  for  preliminary  latch  locking 
was  taken  out  in  March,  1867.  The  firm  of  Saxby  &  Farmer  was 
established  about  1860.  Both  of  the  partners  had  been  connected 
with  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway.  Mr.  Saxby 
for  many  years  lived  in  France  attending  to  the  continental 
business  of  his  firm. 

Prompt  Battlement  of  Freight  Claims. 

J.  II.  Reich,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Frisco  lines 
in  Texas,  has  issued  an  order  having  for  its  object  the  satis- 
faction of  patrons  by  speedy  payment  of  their  claims  and  obviat- 
ing much  red  tape.  New  rules,  just  issued  to  agents,  contain 
the  following  provisions: 

"Agents  at  all  stations  are  authorized  to  pay  by  draft  claims 
for  visible  loss  (not  concealed)  or  damage  to  carload  and  less 
than  carload  freight  to  the  limit  of  $25.  Agents  at  New  Orleans, 
Houston,  Beaumont,  Victoria  and  Brownsville,  $50. 

"Agents  must  not  pay  claims  for  damage  to  perishable  freight, 
alleged  loss  of  grain  or  coal  from  carload  or  less  than  carload 
shipments,  damage  to  live  stock,  nor  for  damage  to  sewer  pipe, 
drain  tile  and  kindred  articles.  All  such  claims  should  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  head  office. 

"No  claim  for  shortage  must  be  adjusted  under  this  authority 
until  twenty  (20)  days  after  shortage  is  noted. 

"Before  paying  claims,  agent  must  satisfy  himself  of  the 
invoice  value  and  also  satisfy  himself  that  proper  credit  is  given 
for  the  salvage  or  insist  upon  such  salvage  being  turned  over 
to  the  company."  .  .  . 


"Safety  First"  on  the  New  York  Central. 

Marcus  A.  Dow.  general  safety  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  is  planning  to  hold  meetings  at  prominent  points 
on  (he  company's  lines  at  least  as  often  as  two  each  week. 
There  was  one  at  Toledo.  O.,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and 
the  next  two  are  to  follow  at  Watertown,  N.  Y..  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.  During  the  past  five  weeks  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Erie.  Rochester.  Albany.  Oswego.  Syracuse,  Corning.  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Attendance  has  been  voluntary,  but  the 
numbers  present  have  ranged  from  300  to  about  1.000,  and  the 
officers  of  the  road  have  been  much  pleased  at  the  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subject  which  has  been  taken  by  the  employees 
in  general.  Some  of  the  superintendents  report  interesting  cases 
of  the  good  results  of  the  meetings.  On  the  morning  following 
one  of  the  recent  lectures,  an  cngincman,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  meeting,  was  found  spending  an  hour  in  teaching  a  new 
employee  how  to  get  on  and  off  an  engine  or  car  safely.  In 
another  case  a  conductor,  the  day  following  a  meeting,  called 
the  superintendent's  attention  to  a  man  who  had  persisted  in 
standing  between  the  mils  of  the  track  and  getting  on  the  foot 
hoard  of  the  engine  as  it  moved  toward  him.  The  conductor 
had  tried  to  correct  this  man's  practice  by  giving  him  a  friendly 
warning;  hut  the  dangerous  practice  was  persisted  in,  so  the 
conductor  very  properly  reported  the  case  to  the  superior  officer. 

"Safety  First"  with  Variations. 

"Safety  First"  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  includes 
moving  picture  exhibitions;  and  in  connection  with  the  last 
safrty-mt  meeting  in  Xew  York  City,  there  was  a  lecf.irc  on 


"First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  by  the  medical  examiner  of  the  Man- 
hattan division  of  the  road;  and  these  two  matters  of  utility 
were  supplemented  by  some  moving  pictures  illustrating  humor- 
ous subjects,  together  with  music  by  an  orchestra  led  by  the 
supervisor  of  signals. 

This  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
May  8,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Pennsylvania  station,  was  attended  by  over  600 
employees  of  the  Manhattan  division. 

One  of  the  moving  picture  films  depicted  a  man  being  taught 
the  proper  way  to  handle  tools;  another  scene  showed  a  shop- 
man learning  how  to  operate  safety  appliances ;  and  another 
was  that  of  a  mechanic  working  underneath  a  freight  car  and 
courting  injury.  Seeing  the  repairmen  the  foreman  quickly  in- 
forms him  of  his  jeopardy  and  then  demonstrates  how  to  work 
under  a  car  without  fear  of  accident.  Still  another  view  illus- 
trates how  a  car  is  thrown  off  the  track  through  failure  of  the 
engineman  to  observe  signals. 

Following  the  moving  pictures  63  lantern  slides  were  shown, 
illustrating  the  usual  subjects  dealt  with  in  lectures  of  this  kind; 
and  all  of  the  slides  were  of  a  character  to  come  "close  home." 
being  taken  from  scenes  on  the  Manhattan  division.  Following 
the  pictures  five-minute  talks  were  given  by  enginemcn,  con- 
ductors, foremen  and  others,  including  a  signal  maintainer.  The 
medical  examiner,  in  his  lecture  on  "First  Aid,"  cautioned  work- 
men against  hurrying  just  before  closing  time.  Many  accidents 
occur  just  before  the  luncheon  or  dinner  hour. 

Safety  First  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  pursuing  a  vigorous  "Safety 
First"  campaign  with  a  view  to  arousing  such  active  interest 
as  will  secure  the  co-operation  of  every  man  in  the  service. 
The  entire  system  is  now  organized  and  good  work  is  being 
done  by  all  divisions  and  departments.  An  innovation  that 
appears  to  be  original  with  the  Great  Western  is  the  setting 
aside  of  a  day  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  safety  move- 
ment. The  management  has  designated  Saturday,  May  24,  as 
"Safety  Day,"  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  celebrate 
the  day  in  a  fitting  manner  at  Oclwein,  la.  Special  trains  will 
be  run  over  each  division,  arriving  at  Oelwein  about  3. -00  p.  m. 
Athletic  sports  will  be  provided  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  "Safety 
Rally"  will  be  held  in  the  evening.  The  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  many  general  officers.  It  is  expected  that  about  2,500  per- 
sons will  attend. 

The  Great  Western  has  also  started  a  campaign  of  education 
among  the  public  school  children  in  all  schools  adjacent  to  its 
line,  and  has  arranged  to  present  banners  and  buttons  to  all 
classes  and  pupils  in  an  attempt  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  the 
lesson  it  is  desired  to  teach.  The  banners  are  arranged  to  hang 
upon  the  wall  of  the  school  room,  and  have  a  red  cross  on  a 
white  center  and  blue  field  with  the  words  "Safety  First"  above 
the  cross  and  "Safety  Always"  below  the  cross  in  white  letters. 
The  buttons  have  a  red  cross  on  a  white  background  and  a  blue 
band  with  the  words  "Safety  First,  Safety  Always"  in  white. 
These  banners  and  buttons  will  be  presented  to  the  respective 
classes  by  speakers  who  will  explain  their  significance.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  an  impression  will  be  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  school  children  as  to  cause  them  to  recognize  the  danger 
of  trespassing  on  railroad  property  as  well  as  of  unnecessary 
exposure  to  other  risks. 

The  New  Haven  Investigation. 

The  attorney  general  at  Washington  announces  that  he  is 
going  to  appoint  a  special  attorney  to  investigate  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad;  but  first  there  will  be  careful 
study  of  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  by  the  proceedings  before  the  grand 
jury,  last  year,  when  the  New  Haven  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
were  accused  of  conspiracy. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  last  week  the  attorneys  for  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  Sr  Hartford  presented  the  following  points: 

The  freight  service  between  Boston  and  New  York  is  the 
best  in  ihe  world  -eight  to  ten  hours  for  230  miles.  The  Boston 
&  Maine,  as  a  railroad  machine,  is  overloaded.  The  reinstate- 
ment of  3.500  men  in  the  fall  of  1PI2  has  improved  service,  but 
the  road  will  not  earn  fixed  charges  this  year.   There  was  never 
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honest  effort  to  treat  fairly  a  subsidiary  than  has  been 
by  President  Mellen,  in  reference  to  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
for  the  New  Haven,  the  crisis  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
would  have  come  earlier  than  it  did.    Improvement  in  sail 


suppression  of  boat  traffic  In  the  complaint  against  the  invest- 
ment in  and  management  of  interurban  railways,  Brandeis  is  a 
minority  of  one.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  approve  them. 
Public  demand  in  Massachusetts  now  is  that  the  New  Haven 
build  electric  roads  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Street 
Railway. .  The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  is  built  for 
be  future. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  summarizing  the  Boston  hearings, 
aays: 

"Mr.  Mellen  stood  upon  his  feet  for  five  hours  last  week  before 
Commissioner  Prouly,  and-  he  fired  such  a  broadside  against 
the  Brandeis  charges  that  New  England  newspapers  have  not 
had  time  to  digest  it.  It  will  take  weeks  for  people  to  get  a 
clear  conception  concerning  the  fallacies  which  Mr.  Brandeis 
has  so  skillfully  injected  into  the  New  England  railroad  situation. 
While  the  Validation  Commission  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
more  than  a  year  ago  marked  the  Rhode  Island  trolleys  down 
from  their  cost  of  $20,000,000  to  about  $6,000,000  and  said  their 
value  was  yet  to  be  determined,  and  while  Brandeis  and  his 
fellow  agitators  have  been  harping  on  this  waste  and  extrava- 
gance for  the  upbuilding  of  transportation  in  New  England,  Mr. 
Mellen  showed  that  the  Rhode  Island  trolleys  were  earning  3 
per  cent  on  a  $24,000,000  cost;  the  New  Haven  following  the 
same  line  of  development  it  did  with  the  Central  New  England, 
putting  in  more  money  to  raise  the  efficiency  and  bring  about 
profitable  results  in  the  end. 

"Mr.  Mellen  believes  that  not  only  will  the  Rhode  Island 
trolleys  in  a  short  time  be  returning  4  per  cent,  on  their  cost, 
but  he  has  the  figures  to  show  that  his  New  Haven  investments, 
outside  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  are  now  earning  their  cost  to 
the  New  Haven  on  a  4  per  cent  basis ;  in  other  words,  the  New 
Haven  has  the  control  of  the  Central  New  England,  many  trolley 
lines  feeding  the  steam  lines,  and  steamships  co-operating  there- 
with, all  at  probably  no  cost  to  the  New  Haven  road  so  far  as 
the  money  has  been  borrowed  at  4  per  cent.  No  other  interest 
than  the  New  Haven  could  have  been  found  to  raise  money  at 
4  per  cent,  and  put  it  into  the  development  of  transportation  in 
New  England."   

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph Superintendents  will  be  held  at  the  Planters  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  20-23.  On  May  20,  papers  will  be  pre- 
sented on  Some  Facts  Concerning  Telephone  Transmission,  by 
Elam  Miller  and  Charles  A.  Robinson,  both  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  New  York;  Use  of  Telephone 
by  Railroads  for  Despatching  Trains,  Handling  Messages,  etc., 
by  J.  C.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road; Inductive  Disturbances  as  Affecting  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
Circuits,  by  F.  J.  Howe.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Corn- 


On  May  21,  the  papers  will  comprise  Protection  Against  Light- 
ing and  High  Currents  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Equipment, 
by  M.  H.  Clapp,  superintendent  of  telegraph.  Northern  Pacific; 
Main  Line  Power  for  Selective  Circuits,  Including  Transmission 
.and  Signaling,  by  Richard  F.  Spamer,  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany; Full  Use  of  Wires,  by  H.  D.  Teed,  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  Organization  for  Maintenance 
of  Lines,  by  M.  C.  Allen,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

On  May  22.  there  will  be  a  paper  on  Organization  for  Wire 
■Chiefs  and  Telephone  Inspectors,  by  J.  B.  Sheldon,  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  Union  Pacific 

Association  of  Railroad  Chief  Surgeon*. 

Plans  for  obtaining  better  sanitary  conditions  on  railways 
were  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
road Chief  Surgeons  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
May  S.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
•committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  assigned  to  the 
promotion  of  public  health  and  railway  sanitation.  It  was  also 
decided  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  state  boards  of  health  and 
health  officers  in  the  various  localities,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
supplies  of  pure  water  and  ice  for  use  on  railway  trains.  Officers 


surgeon,  Chicago  & 
Dowdall,  chief  surgeon, 
MitcheU,  editor  of  the 


President,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bohart,  chief 
Illinois;  vice-president,  Dr.  G.  G. 
Illinois  Central;  secretary,  Dr.  L.  J. 
Surgical  Journal. 


Utah  Society  of  Engineers. 

The  Utah  Society  of  Engineers  at  a  recent  annual  meeting 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
A.  S.  Peters,  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  first  vice-president,  E.  H.  Beck- 
strand,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  D.  Randall,  Genera!  Electric  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  secretary,  F.  D.  Ulmer,  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  treasurer,  L.  H.  Krebs,  No.  968  West 
Third  South  street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Railway  Development  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Development  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  on  May  7,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  W.  W.  Wood,  general  industrial  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  vice-president,  Rutledge  Smith,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  secretary,  W.  H.  Labaume,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
treasurer,  L.  L.  Lawrence,  of  Laurel,  Miss. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society 
on  May  13,  J.  H.  Stratton,  of  the  Wellman  Seaver  Morgan 
Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  presented  an  illustrated  paper  on  the 
Development  of  Ore  Unloading  on  the  Great  Lakes.  An  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  on  May  20,  at  which 
W.  A.  Faber,  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Cleveland, 
will  present  a  paper  on  Boiler  Furnace  Efficiency. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club, 
to  be  held  May  16,  Frederick  C.  Syze  will  present  a  paper  on 
Thoughts  on  Discipline. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tk,  following  r 
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Alt  Bum  Association. — F.  M.  Nelli*.  53  State  St.,  Boston,  llan 
Amexican  Association  or  Duouioi  Omens. — A.  G. 

ton,  Maaa.    Convention,  May  20,  Chicago. 
Amuicak  Association  of  Genual  Passencex  and  Ticket 

Hope,  New  York.    Annual  meeting,  October  14  15. 
Amxxicax  Association  of  Fiejgfit  Ar.txTS.-R.  O.  Wells, 

III.    Annual  meeting.  June  17-20,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Am EaicAN  Association  of  Rsileoad  Sufeeintendexts. — E.  U.  Htrman, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
Amisican  Elxctxic  Railway  Association. — H.  C.  Doaecker,  39  W.  39th 

St..  New  York. 

AMxaicAN    Electxic   Railway   Max  u factu kees'   Assoc. — George  Keegan, 

US  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elec  Ry.  Assoc 
AuniCAN  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York, 

Next  meeting,  May  21,  New  York. 
Amesican  Railway  Beidqe  and  Building  Association  — C.  A.  Lichty,  C  k 

N.  W.,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-24.  1913.  Montreal. 
Amssican    Railway    Engineering   Association. — E.    H.    Fritch,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Masts*  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony  building,  Chicago.  Convention,  June  1113,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Amexican  Rajlwat  Tool  Foxxmen's  Association. — A.  R.  Darts,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon.  Ga- 
Amexican  Society  foe  Testing  Materials.— Prof.  E.  Marburg,  Unhrcraity 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June.  1913. 
Am ebican  Society  of  Civil  Enc-inesss.— C.  W.  ilunt,  220  W.  57th  St.. 

New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August.  New  York. 
Amssican  Society  of  Encinessinc  Contsactoes.— J.  R.  Wenlinger, 

Broadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
Amexican  Society  of  Mechanical  Enginxxxs.— Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 

39th  St.  New  York. 
Amexican  Wood  Piesexvees'  Association.— F.  J.  An^ier,  B.  &  O..  Balti- 
more, Md.    Next  convention,  January  20-22,  1914.  New  Orleans  Lat 
Association  of  Amexican  Railway  Accounting 

143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    Annual  raeetii 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I 

cago.    Next  meeting.  May,  1913,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Association  of  Railway  Electbical  Excihekes. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C.  * 

N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago.    Semi-annual  meeting,  June,  1913,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J.;  annual  convention,  October  18-24,  Chicago. 
AasociATioN  of  Railway  Telegeafei  Suf eeintendents. — P.  W.  Drew,  112 

West  Adams  St..  Chicago;  annual.  May  20,  1913,  St.  Louis, 
Association  of  Txansfoxtation  and  Cae  Accounting  Officsxi 

Conard.  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Association  of  Watee  Line  Accounting  Office»s.—W.  R.  Evans 

ber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  October  8. 

dtlphis.  Pa. 
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Bbidgk  akd  Building  SurrLY  Hn'l  Association. — H.  A.  Neally.  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal. 
Qae.:  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Auf.,  Montreal. 

Canabian  Society  or  Civil  Encinbebs. — Clement  H.  McLeod,  411  Dor- 
cheater  St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Thursday,  Montreal. 

Cab  Fobemen's  Association  or  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  North  50th 
Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

Centbal  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vougbt,  95  Ubetty  St.,  New  York:  2d 
Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  In  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cr»u.  Eneinbeeb'  Society  or  Sy.  Paul.— L.  S.  Pometoy,  Old  Slate  Capitol 
building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July.  August  and 
September,  St.  Pan].  _  . 

ENCtNESuf  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — E.  R-  Daaher,  Box  704.  Harrisburg. 
Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Eaotirxaas'  Socibyy  or  WirrBast  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hues,  OuveT  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh;  1st  and  Jd  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fbeichy  Claim  Associayioh.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.  Next 
convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

Gbnibal  Suyebi  ntendbntb  Associayioh  or  Chicago. — fc.  S.  Koller,  22o 
W.  Adams  St..  Chicago:  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thura.,  Chicago. 

Intbbnayional  Railway  Conobbbb. — Executive  Committee,  II,  rue  de  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1914,  Berlin. 

Inybbnayional  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C.  G.  Iiajl,  922 
building,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  May  21-24,  Chicago. 

Chicago 

Intsbmational  Railboad  Masto  Blacxbbiitns'  Abbociayion.— A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  Lima,  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18.  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintenance  or  Way  *  Maitbb  Paintbbs'  Association  or  the  United 
State,  and  Canada—W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Easlon  Pa. 

Maitbb  Boilxb  Maeem'  Association.— Harry  D.  Vougbt,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.    Convention.  May  4*29.  191  J.  Chicago. 

Masteb  Cab  Buildebb  Association.— I.  W.  Taylor  Old  Colony  building, 
Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Wastes  Cab  and  Locomotive  Paintesb'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  and  Canada. — 
A.  P.  Dane,  B.  ft  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Annual  meeting,  September 
9-12  Ottawa.  Can. 

National  Railway  Alliance  Aaaoc.-Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc 

New  England  Railboad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos 
ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept, 

New  Y^e°Railboad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  tune,  July  and  August   New  V  ork 
Nobyheen  Railboad  Club.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P..  Duluth.  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth.  _ 
Peobia  Association  or  Rah  »oad  OrncEBS.— M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria,  111.:  2d  Thursday. 
Railboad  Club  or  Kansas  Ciyy.— C.  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St. 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  monlh,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Business  Associayion. — Frank  W.  Noi 

York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  Dec  — 
Railway  Club  or  1'ittssubgii.— J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  4lh  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 

SvrrtY  MANurAcrUBEBs  Assoc.— J.  Scribner.  1021 
■ck.  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Engrs. 
Assooation.— 1.  S.  Bulterfield,  Lee"B  Summit,  Mo. 
,\,igu5i  12-15,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Develobm en t  Association. — W.  Nicholson, 


ion. — Frank  W.  Noxorn.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 


Railway  Eiectbical  SvrrtY  MANurACTUBEsr  Aesoc.j 
Block.  Chicane,  hf 

5,  J^ash 


Monadnock  Bio 
Railway  Gabdeninc 

.    .  i  ...  ■  ■ 

Kansas  City  Southern, 

RAiLWAY*S?o»Al,AS*<>ciATIOi«.— C  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Meetings, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  11-12,  New  York;  convention,  Octo- 
ber 14.   Nashville.  Tenn.   . 

Railway  SrtmtKtEritss'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  L,  Collin  wood, 

Ohio.    Annual  convention.  May  19  21.  Chicago. 
Railway  SurrLY  MANirAcruBras'  Assoc.— J.  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliver  bldg.. 
^      Pittsburgh.  Pa     Meeting,  with  M.  hf. and I  M.  C.  B.  Assoc.. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  ArriiANra  Assoc.— W.  E.  Harkneas,  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Railboad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond.  Va.;  2d  Monday 

except  June.  July  and  August.  _  _ 

Roadmabyebb'  and  Maintenance  or  \\ay  Absociayion  — I    (..  Kyan.  C.  ft 

N  W    Sterling  III.    Convention.  September  8-12.  1913.  Chicago. 
Sy    Iou'is  Railway  Club,— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis. 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Sional^ianc, .^^^-^J^^^fy  SSSi 

«ebT*As»ociayion  or  Cab  Sebyice  Orncxai— E.  W.  Sandwich,  A  A 

W.  P.  Rv..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
ISM  &  Sciutiiweitebn  R*>twfJ  Ci:v\r\  L  ^^'v^Aihim." 
Atlanta.  Ga.:  3d  Tburs.,  Jan.,  March.  May:  JtggJW  -^JZ'-Co 
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TBANSrOBTATION  Cl.UB. 

ledo.  Ohio:  1st  Saturr1 

TEArnc'ciUD  or  CmrAco.--Cuy  S 

meetings  monthly,  Chicago.   

TBArric  Club  or  New  Yobe.— C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway,  N 
™     tag  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August 
TB*mc  Club  or  PiTTSBusr.u.— V.  L.  Wells,  trie,  ntttDurgn,  I 

log.  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 
Tbabmc  Club  or  St.  Louis -A.  *  M/'J»"  NoondU 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  novemoer.  noonoay 
October  lo  May 


of  Way 
Hotel,  Chicago; 


York: 
Pa°rkm«t 


Teain  Desvatchebs*  Association  or  Amebica.— J.  P. 

Annual  meeting.  June  17,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 
Hurley.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S..  Detroit, 


Ave.,  Chicago   

TBANSrOBTATION   Clus  or   BurrALo.  J. 
sfter  first  Wednesday. 

TBANSrOBTATION  Cl.UB  OB  PBTBOIT.— W  . 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly.  tl 
Tbavelinc  Enginees.1  Association— W.O.  Thompson   N.  Y  C.  ft  H.  R., 

E,,,  nnffalo,  N.  Y     Annual  meeting.  August,  1913.  Chicago. 
Uya»  Society  or  F.nginebbs. — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utsh.  Salt 
Lake  City  Utah-  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
W.steem  Canada  Railway  Ci  va-W.  H   Rosevtar,  P.  O-  Bob  1707.  Win- 
nipeg. Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
Whtebn  Railway  Club. — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  hailding,  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June.  July  and  Augu«t. 

Society  or  F.ngineebb.— J.  H.  Warder.  17J5  Monadnnrk  block, 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 


©raffir  Nettie, 


The  Texas  railways  have  filed  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  effective  June  2,  providing  that  they  will 
cease  paying  loading  charges  on  carload  freight  handled  across 
the  Galveston  wharves. 

Effective  May  U,  trains  7  and  8  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
known  as  the  "Midnight  Special."  leaving  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
at  12:01  a.  m.,  were  made  through  non-stop  trains  between 
those  points  They  will  not  carry  any  mail  or  express  and  will 
be  exclusively  for  Chicago-St.  Louis  passengers. 

J.  M.  Belleville,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  has  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  league,  to  be 
held  at  the  Iroquois  hotel,  Buffalo,  on  May  23  and  24,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  reports  of  various  committees  and  of  dis- 
cussing an  extensive  docket  on  various  topics  relating  to  the 
relation  between  railways  and  shippers. 

A  complaint  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Coat.  Oklahoma  City,  asking 
a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  gin-compressed  round  bales  of  cotton 
below  the  rates  charged  for  cotton  when  shipped  in  square  bales. 
It  is  stated  in  the  complaint  that  while  four  36-ft.  cars  would  be 
required  to  carry  50,000  lbs.  of  flat  cotton,  and  two  cars  to  carry 
the  same  weight  of  cotton  in  flat  bales,  a  single  36  ft.  car  loaded 
with  round  bale  cotton  will  carry  50.000  lbs.,  and  yet  the  same 
freiRht  rate  is  charged  on  100  lbs.  in  a  round  bale  as  in  the  flat, 
or  compressed  only  in  square  bales.  A  reduction  of  33  1/3  per 
cent,  is  asked. 

Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,  the  agricultural  specialist  employed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  to  travel  around  among  the  farmers  in  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  that  road,  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  farm- 
ers an  amount  equal  to  "scores  of  times  the  money  paid  to  him." 
This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  L,  VV.  Lighty.  a  farmer  whose 
letter  has  been  printed  in  an  agricultural  journal,  and  republished 
by  the  railroad  company.  Mr.  Lighty  says  of  Mr.  Stevens: 
"He  is  conservative  and  always  advises  caution  in  new  and 
untried  moves.  His  rule  is  not  to  attempt  to  help  a  farmer 
until  the  farmer  asks  to  be  helped.  At  first  not  many  asked, 
but  now  the  requests  come  so  fast  and  thick  that  he  is  able 
to  reach  only  about  a  fourth  of  those  who  ask  for  assistance." 
Mr.  Lighty's  estimate  of  value  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
farmers,  who  have  observed  the  work  done  by  the  specialist 
during  the  past  three  years.  And  he  adds:  "Why  do  other  targe 
railroad  systems  follow  this  good  example?  Why  does  not  our 
commonwealth  join  hands  and  assist  in  this  excellent  work?" 


Proposed  General  Increase  In  Freight  Rates. 

The  application  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  linos  for  authority  to 
make  a  general  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  spokesmen  for  the  railways 
being  George  F.  Brownell.  vice-president  of  the  Eric;  George  S. 
Patterson,  general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania;  Clyde  Brown, 
general  solicitor  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Hugh  Bond, 
,  general  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  representing  the  fifty- 
two  lines  cast  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and 

Potomac 

The  petition  recited  the  efforts  of  the  eastern  lines  three 
years  ago  to  obtain  permission  to  increase  their  freight  rates. 
The  commission  at  that  time  indicated  a  willingness  to  recon- 
sider its  conclusions  in  the  light  of  future  developments  in  the 
operation  of  the  carriers.  The  petition  declares  that  the  car- 
riers are  prepared  to  show  that  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
business  has  been,  and  is  being,  steadily  increased  by  increases 
in  capital  charges,  increases  in  wages,  increases  in  taxes,  in- 
creased burdens  imposed  by  legislative  enactment,  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  and  in  various  other  respects,  and  that  ex- 
isting rates  arc  insufficient  to  afford  just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation and  return  to  the  carriers,  and  are  unreasonably  low 
in  view  of  the  value  of  the  service  afforded. 

The  commission  promised  to  take  up  the  subject  at  an  early 
date,  but  gave  no  assurance  that  even  if  the  case  were  reopened 
it  would  be  able  to  conduct  the  necessary  public  hearings  before 
the 
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There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
actual  and  formal  expression  will  be  made  before  the  commis- 
sion of  the  opposition  to  an  advance  in  rales,  which  opposition 
has  been  voiced  in  the  newspapers  by  numerous  spokesmen  for 
shippers.  Some  railroad  officers  say  that  they  have  tangible 
evidence  that  shippers  arc  much  lesi  inclined  to  oppose  an  ad- 
vance than  they  were  in  I'ylO- 

Samuel  Rca,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  a 
published  statement  gives  reasons  for  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  as  follow  s : 

"The  annual  revenue  from  freight  in  the  territory  concerned 
is  about  $800,000,000.  Five  per  cent,  of  this  is  $40,000,000. 
There  are  about  40.000,000  people  in  this  portion  of  the  country. 
The  proposed  increase,  therefore,  means  an  average  of  $1  per 
year  per  head  of  population — 8  cents  a  month. 

"Everybody  knows  that  the  railroads  have  been  put  to  greatly 
increased  expense  in  recent  years.  On  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
cast  of  Pittsburgh  the  added  cost  of  new  legislation  from  Au- 
gust, 1906.  to  December,  1912.  was  nearly  $11,000,000.  Re- 
cently many  more  laws  have  been  enacted.  The  New  Jersey 
grade  crossing  bill  alone  involves  a  cost  to  this  company  of 
more  than  $60,000,000.  Extra  crew  laws,  drinking  water  laws, 
railroad  valuation  laws  are  all  adding  to  the  cost  of  operation. 

"Now.  if  the  public  through  constituted  authority,  demands 
certain  measures  of  safety,  certain  improvements,  such  meas- 
ures of  safety  and  comfort  must  be  paid  for  by  somebody. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  nearly  100,000  persons  interested 
as  investors  in  the  stock  of  the  different  companies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  system.    It  is  likely  that  holders  of  this 


At  Pittsburgh  May  5  .Mr.  Rca  said  that  the  Pennsylvania 
earned  last  year  only  H.83  per  cent,  on  its  investment.  Explain- 
ing this  he  says: 

"Reference  in  this  case  was  to  the  earnings  of  $35,776,669  in 
1912  for  railroad  business  alone — approximately  4.83  per  cent. — 
upon  the  $741,120,877  which  had  been  actually  expended  upon  the 
transportation  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
The  cost  of  bonds  ami  stocks  of  other  companies  held  by  this 
company  is  not  included  in  this  $741,120,877,  nor  is  the  income 
derived  therefrom  embraced  in  the  earnings  of  $35,776,669. 

"This  sum  of  $741,120,877  was  in  part  provided  out  of  capital 
stock  and  bonds  and  in  part  out  of  surplus  earnings,  and  is  made 
up  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  road  and  equipment,  as  shown  in  the 
annual  reports,  the  amounts  also  therein  reported  of  appropria- 
tions from  surplus  for  improvements.  A  liberal  portion  of  the 
surplus  earnings,  instead  of  being  paid  out  as  dividends,  has 
been  expended  on  additions  and  betterments  which  have  largely 
improved  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  public— facilities 
which  have  enabled  the  railroad  to  give  better  service.  If  the 
investors  in  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  supplied  directly  all  the  money  which  has  been  invested  in 
the  transportation  property  of  this  company— after  the  fashion  in 
vogue  in  England — and  if  they  received  the  entire  annual  net 
earnings  from  the  operations  of  such  property,  they  would  today 
be  getting  only  4.83  per  cent,  on  their  actual  cash  outlay." 

Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  Car  Location 
bulletin  No.  5-A  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives 
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Total  Can  Owned  

Hone  Car*  on  Home  Roads  

Home  Cars  on  Fordim  Roa<l>... 
Foreign  Cars  on  Home  KuaiU . . . 

Total  Car*  on  Line  
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Surplus   
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Shon  Car*— 

ITomc  Car*  in  Home  Shop*... 

Foreign  Cars  in  Home  Shop*. 


Total  Car*  in  Shops 
Per  Cent,  to  Total  Car* 
Home  Car*  on  Home 
Total  Can  on  Line... 
Home  Car.  in  " 
Foreign  C»r» 
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England. 

N.Y..NJ., 
Del.,  Md.. 
Ei,-tt::i 
Pa. 

Ohio,  Ind.,  Va.,     Ky..  Tenii., 
Western                 ^  j-V 

Iowa, 
111., 
Wi... 
Minn. 

Mont..  Kan*., 

S& 

Dakota*.  Mo.,  Ark. 

Texts,  Oregon, 
La..  Idaho. 
New  Nev., 

Mexico.  Cat..  Ant. 

Lines. 

Grand 
TolaL 

87,240 
42,224 
47.016 
55.656 

673,303 
367,953 
305,350 
295,407 

.'M.sr," 
93,233 
188.634 
210,005 

203,400 
108,295 
95,1  OS 
94,529 

79.252 
91,347 
84,470 

472,806 
296.028 
176,778 
180,133 

16.929 
4,605 
12.324 
10,855 

149.005 
74,109 
74.896 
65.129 

33,179 
15,374 
17,805 
21,976 

112.055 
65,274 
46,781 
42,514 

131,273 
81.905 
49.364) 
57,088 

2,333,656 
1.228.2S2 
1,105.404 
1,117,762 

97.880 

663,360 

303,238 

202,824 

163.722 

476.161 

15,460 

139.238 

37,350 

107,788 

138.993 

2.346,014 

8,640 

1,391 
171 

•9.943 
13,481 

1,057 

21,371 
2,230 
1,89V 

•576 
7,519 
3,150 

•6,877 
740 
1.447 

3,355 
9,340 
649 

•1.469 
5,534 
50 

*9,767 
6,397 
1.310 

4,171 
4,136 
43 

•4,267 
18.192 
390 

7,720 
1.755 
3,059 

12.358 
70.715 
13.217 

4,281 
1.266 

30,351 
8.378 

16.107 
6,554 

9.706 
2,304 

11.836 

2.298 

20.511 
4.945 

636 
607 

8,562 
2.088 

1,972 
761 

4.055 
1,904 

3.771 
S25 

111.788 
31,930 

_  5,547 

38.729 

22,661 

12,010 

14,134 

25,456 

1,243 

10,0  50 

2,733 

5,959 

4,596 

143,718 

47.32 
106,98 
4. SO 
1.07 

54.65 
98. 5  2 
4  51 
1.24 

33.08 
107.46 
5.71 
2.33 

S3.24 
99.72 
4.77 
1.13 

46.46 

95.97 
6.94 
1.34 

6261 
100.71 
4,64 
1.12 

27.20 
91.32 
3.76 
3.58 

49.74 

VI.  59 
5.75 
1.32 

46.34 
112.57 
5.94 
2.30 

58.25 
96.19 

3.62 
1.70 

62.39 
105.88 

2.87 
.63 

52.63 

5.87 

5.75 

8.04 

5.90 

8.28 

5.76 

7.34 

7.07 

8.24 

5.32 

3.50 

6.24 

company's  bonds  number  200,000.  Strike  at  the  investors  in 
railroad  securities  and  you  hurt  depositors  of  savings  banks, 
policyholders  in  life  insurance  companies,  women  investors  and 
many  others  least  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

"As  Mr.  Prouty  said,  'The  United  States  is  trying  an  experi- 
ment which  has  never  been  successfully  worked  out  yet  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  trying  to  build,  develop  and  operate 
its  railroads  by  private  capital  under  rates  and  regulations  fixed, 
not  by  the  owners  of  that  capital,  but  by  the  public.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Can  you  obtain  under  this  system  the  new  capital  neces- 
sary to  develop  our  present  railroad  systems  and  to  build  our 
new  railroad  systems?' 

"Are  the  people  willing  to  pay  the  railroads  sufficient  freight 
rates  to  enable  them  to  render  the  service  which  the  people 
demand  and  should  have?  The  country  is  growing;  unless  its 
growth  is  to  be  stultified,  its  railroads  must  grow.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  continue  this  building  and  developing  of  railroads  of  the 
country  without  more  capital.  To  obtain  that  capital,  the  railroads 
must  have  credit— credit  that  will  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the 
banker  of  Lombard  street,  as  well  as  appeal  to  the  investor  in 
Philadelphia.  That  credit  cannot  be  assured  and  maintained 
unless  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  earn  sufficient  revenue  to 
have  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplus  out  of  which  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements  which  do  not  add  to  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  company  and  which  yet  assure  the  investor  of 
the  productive  value,  both  new  and  prospective,  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  he  proposes  to  put  his  money." 


a  summary  of  the  location  of  freight  car  equipment  by  groups 
on  April  15,  together  with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  same 
date. 

Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage*. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting  sta- 
tistical bulletin  No.  143.  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses  and 
shortages  by  groups  from  January  31,  1912,  to  May  I,  1913,  says: 

The  total  surplus  on  May  1  was  53,977  cars;  on  April  15,  70,- 
715  cars;  and  on  May  9,  1912,  136,776  cars.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  period;  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  surplus  of  16,- 
738  cars,  of  which  4.394  is  in  box.  908  in  flat,  9.602  in  coal  and 
1.834  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car  surplus  is 
in  all  groups,  except  5  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Florida),  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico),  and  11  (Canadian  Lines).  The  decrease  in  flat  car 
surplus  is  in  all  groups,  except  1  (New  England  Lines),  and  5 
(as  above).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  surplus  is  in  all  groups, 
except  4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  and  5  (as  above).  The 
decrease  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (as  above), 
2  ( New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania),  4  (as  above),  7  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska 
and  the  Dakotas),  8  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma.  Missouri 
and  Arkansas),  and  10  (Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho,  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona). 

The  total  shortage  on  May  1  was  14.178  cars;  on  April  15. 
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13217  cars;  and  on  May  9,  1912,  6,678  cafs.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  period ;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  shortage  of 
961  carg,  of  which  81  is  in  flat,  1,537  in  coal,  and  a  decrease  of 
27  in  box  and  630  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car 
shortage  is  in  groups  2  (as  above),  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  western  Pennsylvania),  4.  7,  8  and  11  (as  above).  The  in- 
crease in  flat  car  shortage  is  in  groups  1,  5  (as  above),  6  (Iowa, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota),  and  8  (as  above).  The  in- 
crease in  coal  car  shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
and  11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  car  shortage 
is  in  groups  3,  4,  5,  8  and  11  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912,  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  total  surplus  of  82,799  cars,  of  which  2,276  is  in  box.  202  in 
flat,  71.269  in  coal  and  9,052  in  miscellaneous.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  shortage  of  7,500  cars,  of  which  3,860  is  in 
box,  592  in  flat,  2,500  in  coal  and  548  in  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  fig- 


ures by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the 
diagram  shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from 
1507  to  1913. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  ruling  of  the  commission  in  conference  on  April  8  that 
the  term  "families,"  as  contained  in  the  pass  provisions,  does 
not  include  nurses  who  may  be  in  attendance  upon  and  traveling 
with  a  railway  employee  who  is  entitled  to  free  transportation, 
has  been  rescinded  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  has  ruled  that  carriers  shall  be  permitted  to 
charge  for  copies  of  their  tariffs,  such  charges  not  to  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  paper,  of  the  extra  printing  and  of  mailing.  It  is 
discriminatory  to  furnish  certain  shippers  with  copies  of  the  tariffs 
and  to  deny  such  copies  to  other  shippers.    The  carriers  will 
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1,245  14,178 


'Group  1  ia  composed  of  New  England  linea;  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Eastern  Penmylvania  lines;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana.  Michigan  and  Western  PennaylTania  linear  Group  4—  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  linea;  Group^S — Kentucky,  Tenae 

o — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wise  mi 


Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines;  Grou 
insa*  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Gro 

Groats*  10 — Waahington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  A  r iron  a  lines;  Group  11 — Canadian  linea. 
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Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  lines;  Group  o — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming, 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  Tinea;  Group  8 — Kanaaa,  Colorado,  Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines;  Group  9 — Texas.  Louisiana  and  Near  Mexico  lines 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage*,  1907  to  1913. 


be  required  to  publish  price  lists  of  their  tariffs  and  to  print 

enough  copies  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  8  until  September 
S  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Southern  Railway,  which 
would  cancel  through  joint  rates  on  smoking  and  plug  tobacco 
in  less  than  carload  lots  from  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  to  points 
in  Maryland.  Delaware  anil  Virginia  reached  by  water  from 
Kaltimorc.  Md..  providing  that  on  and  after  May  8  combina- 
tion rates  apply.  While  this  would  result  in  no  increase  in 
rates,  it  is  claimed  by  shippers  that  the  publication  of  through 
rates  greatly  facilitates  correct  prepayment  of  freight  charges. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  12  until  September 
9  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  which 
cancels  existing  through  joint  rates  applicable  to  the  transporta- 
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tion  of  bituminous  coal,  in  carloads,  from  the  following  mines 
located  on  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  in  Illinois : 
Coffecn,  Edwardsville,  Panama  and  Sorcnto,  on  traffic  destined 
to  points  located  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  other  states.  Such  cancellation  would 
result  in  substantial  increases  by  the  application  of  combination 
rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  11  until  September 
8  the  items  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  F.  A.  Lciand's  tariff,  which 
contain  exceptions  to  the  Western  classification  and  affect  the 
rating  on  iron  and  steel  window  sash  (glazed).  C.  L.,  and  iron 
and  steel  window  frames  when  shipped  with  sash  from  interstate 
points  to  points  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mexico.  Under  the 
present  provisions,  glared  sash  are  rated  fifth  class  and  may 
be  shipped  at  that  rating  in  carloads  mixed  with  window  frames. 
The  proposed  provisions  rate  sash  at  fourth  class  and  frames 
at  fifth  class  ratings,  C.  L,  and  will  not  permit  of  mixing  at 
the  lower  rating. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  5  until  September 
2  tariff  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  from  May  10  until 
September  2  certain  schedules  contained  in  supplements  to  the 
tariff  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  The  first  mentioned  tariff 
contains  a  schedule  increasing  from  13  cents  to  16  cents  per 
100  lbs.  the  rate  applicable  to  the  transportation  of  cement  in 
carloads  from  Mason  City.  Ia.,  to  International  Falls,  Minn. 
Schedules  suspended  in  the  above-mentioned  issues  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  cancel  existing  joint  rates  between  same 
points  as  well  as  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  on  the  lines  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  Minnesota  &  International  and  Big  Fork 
&  International,  including  Bcmidji  and  Pequot  Minn.,  provid- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  for  the  application  of  combination  rates, 
which  results  in  advances;  for  example,  the  present  rate  to 
Bemidji  is  13  cents  and  the  proposed  rate  is  20  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Complaint  Dismissed. 

Scott  Paper  Company  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  on  toilet  paper  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  points  in  central  freight  association  terri- 
tory were  not  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory  as  com- 
pared with  rates  from  Albany,  N.  Y.    (26  I.  C.  C,  601.) 

Kellogg  Food  Company  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of 
Canada  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  classification  of  food  prod- 
ucts known  as  Protosc,  Nutose,  and  Nuttolene  under  third  class 
in  official  classification  was  not  unjustly  discriminatory.  (26 
I.  C.  C,  611.)   

Rates  on  Excelsior  and  Flax  Tow. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  excelsior  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  other  points  to  Chicago,  III.,  and  other  points. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  flax  tow,  flax  moss,  and  flax  fiber, 
between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Winona,  Minn.,  and  other  points  and 
Chicago,  III,  Peoria,  III.,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  and  other  points. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  advances  in  the 
rates  on  flax  tow  and  excelsior  from  St  Paul  to  Chicago  were 
justified.  The  proposed  advances  in  the  rates  on  flax  tow  and 
excelsior  from  St.  Paul  to  Dcs  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
other  points  were  found  not  to  have  been  justified  The  carriers, 
however,  are  not  precluded  from  undertaking  reasonable  adjust- 
ments of  the  rates  to  the  latter  points.    (26  I.  C.  C.  689.) 


Cement  Rate  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  cement  rates  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  A'«e  Jersey  points.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Marble: 

The  commission  will  not,  for  the  purpose  of  indirectly  in- 
fluencing intrastate  rates,  prevent  increase  of  an  interstate  rate 
on  which  no  tonnage  moves  to  a  basis  in  harmony  with  like 
rates  in  the  same  region.  The  commission  decided  that  the  pro- 
posed advance  in  the  joint  rate  on  cement,  Nazareth,  Pa., 
group  to  Phillipsburg.  N.  J.,  was  justified.  The  order  of  suspen- 
sion will  be  vacated.    (26  I  C  C,  687.) 


Panhandle  Not  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 

Duhlmeier  Brothers  v.  Pennsylvania  Company  et  al.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

A  car  of  lumber  reached  Chicago  via  the  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company.  The  complainant  sent  instructions  for  delivery 
of  the  car  to  agents  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St 
Louis,  which  did  not  handle  the  shipment.  Owing  to  delay  in 
receipt  of  delivery  instructions  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
demurrage  charges  accrued,  which  the  complainant  seeks  to  re- 
cover. Although  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
is  one  of  a  group  of  roads  comprising  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
that  line  and  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  arc  sepa- 
rately operated,  file  separate  reports  and  tariffs,  and  are  shown 
in  railroad  publications  as  distinct  railway  companies.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  notice  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  was  not  notice  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
and  that  demurrage  charges  were  properly  collected.  Th#>  com- 
plaint was  dismissed.   (27  I.  C.  C.  4.) 


Damages  of  $2.50  Denied. 

Joseph  F.  Maxey  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern.  Opin- 
ion by  the  commission: 

A  shipment  of  household  goods  was  billed  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  Newport,  Ky.  The  defendant  has  no  warehouse  facilities  of 
its  own  at  Newport,  but  uses  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  depot 
for  making  deliveries.  Newport  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Cincinnati  terminals,  so  far  as  freight  charges  and  deliveries 
are  concerned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  shipment  at  Gndnnati, 
Ohio,  the  consignee  was  notified  that  the  shipment  would  be 
forwarded  to  Newport  or  could  be  called  for  at  Cincinnati. 
The  consignee  called  for  the  goods  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  cost 
of  the  drayage  amounted  to  $2.50.  The  complainant  contends 
that  as  the  shipment  was  billed  to  Newport,  the  cost  of  the 
drayage  should  be  refunded  by  the  defendant.  The  commission 
decided  that  as  the  consignee  was  given  the  option  of  receiv- 
ing the  freight  at  either  Newport  or  Cincinnati,  and  as  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  to  have  secured  proper  delivery  by  rail 
would  have  involved  an  unreasonable  delay,  the  complaint  should 
be  dismissed.    (26  I.  C.  C,  506.) 


Protection  of  Potato  Shipments  In  Winter. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  new  rules  governing  the 
allowance  for  stoves  and  lining  of  cars  transporting  potatoes 
from  points  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Hitherto  when  shipments  of  potatoes  have  been  made  in  win- 
ter, shippers  have  lined  the  cars  and  provided  stoves  and  at- 
tendants to  protect  the  shipments  from  the  cold.  The  carriers 
have  exacted  no  charge  for  the  transportation  of  the  attendants, 
the  stoves  or  the  lining,  cither  to  the  destination  or  for  the 
return  trip.  Although  this  has  been  the  practice  in  the  region 
in  question,  the  tariffs  of  the  carriers  did  not  provide  specifically 
for  this  practice.  The  tariffs  under  suspension  provide  rules 
governing  such  shipments,  and  include  changes  from  the  pre- 
vious practice.  One  of  the  new  rules  is  that  the  carriers  refuse 
to  accept  shipments  of  potatoes  during  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  April  15,  unless  the  shipper  at  his  own  expense  provides 
for  protection  against  the  cold.  The  carrier  also  reserves  the 
right  of  accepting  such  shipments  when  in  its  judgment  the 
weather  conditions  permit.  The  complainant  contends  that  the 
carrier  should  provide  protection  against  freezing  in  transit. 
The  commission  decided  that  as  the  potato  traffic  from  the 
points  of  origin  in  question  was  large,  and  as  carriers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  furnished  protection  against  freezing,  and  as 
section  1  of  the  Act  requires  carriers  to  provide  all  services  of 
ventilation,  refrigeration  or  icing,  storage  and  handling  of 
property  transported,  the  carriers  should  be  required  by  law  to 
provide  the  .service  asked  for  by  the  shippers.  The  commission 
also  decided  that  as,  under  the  present  rules,  the  shippers  were 
responsible  for  damage  by  freezing,  the  carriers  could  not  re- 
serve the  right  of  refusing  shipments  on  account  of  weather  con- 
ditions. No  order  was  entered,  but  the  commission  urged  that 
a  conference  be  held  between  the  shippers  and  carriers,  so  that 
mutually  satisfactory  regulations  could  be  determined  upon. 
The  case  will  be  held  open  for  a  future  order  in  case  the  result 
of  the  conference  is  not  satisfactory.    (26  I.  C.  C,  681.) 
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Texas  City  Wharfage  Charge*  Reduced. 

In  re  wliorfage  charges  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company,  at 
Galveston,  Tex.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

In  ihc  original  case.  23  I.  C.  C,  533,  the  commission  found 
that  the  railway  companies  were  discriminating  against  Gal- 
veston and  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company  in  favor  of  Texas 
City  and  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company  by  paying  to  the 
latter  company  excessive  divisions  out  of  the  rates  to  that  port. 
As  the  record  was  not  broad  enough  to  justify  a  definite  order 
fixing  the  division  for  the  future,  the  carriers  were  directed 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  two  wharf  companies  and 
to  submit  a  new  schedule  of  divisions  with  the  Terminal  com- 
pany. Conferences  were  held,  but  the  parties  failed  to  agree. 
The  commission  was.  therefore,  asked  to  fix  the  division.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company,  in 
compensation  for  its  services  and  the  use  of  its  facilities,  is 
entitled  to  a  switching  allowance  of  $3.50  per  loaded  car.  Any 
allowance  to  that  company  in  excess  of  that  amount  will  be  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company. 
Settlement  between  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company  and  its 
trunk  line  connections  may  be  made  on  the  basis  here  stated 
for  services  rendered  since  August  1.  1912.  The  Galveston  Com- 
mercial Association  pointed  out  that  the  Texas  City  interests 
were  offering  to  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  and 
other  large  shippers  warehousing  services  on  their  wharves  at 
Texas  City  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  they  are  able  to  do  this 
only  because  of  the  large  divisions  out  of  the  rates  that  the 
Terminal  company  was  formerly  receiving  and  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  do  it  only  in  the  event  that  the  commission  fixes 
the  allowance  of  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company  on  an  ex- 
cessive basis  The  commission  was  not  prepared  to  express  any 
view  as  to  the  legality  of  these  arrangements,  but  will  look  into 
them  further  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required.  No  order 
was  deemed  necessary.    (26  I.  C.  C,  695.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  has  passed 
an  order,  requiring  the  Grand  Trunk  to  renew  the  rails  on  its 
Barrie  division,  between  mites  22  and  26;  and  directing  that, 
until  the  completion  of  the  work,  trains  between  Trout  Creek 
and  Powassan  shall  not  run  faster  than  15  miles  an  hour. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Commission  has  dismissed 
the  case  of  the  teamsters  of  Philadelphia  who  asked  for  an 
order  requiring  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading  railroads,  at 
their  freight  houses  in  Philadelphia,  to  truck  goods  to  the  door, 
so  that  teamsters  could  toad  packages  on  to  their  wagons  with 
the  least  possible  labor.  The  commission  holds  that  to  order 
the  roads  to  change  their  practice  in  the  way  desired  would  not 
hasten  delivery  of  freight. 


COURT  NEWS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  has  rendered  a  decision  sustain- 
ing an  injunction  issued  by  the  district  court  of  Anderson  county, 
restraining  the  International  &  Great  Northern  from  moving  its 
machine  shops  and  roundhouse  from  Palestine,  Tex.,  to  Houston. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  has  declared  un- 
constitutional the  reciprocal  demurrage  law  of  Oregon,  which 
was  passed  in  1907.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  based  on  the 
same  grounds  as  those  laid  down  in  the  Minnesota  case; — that 
the  law  in  its  operation  interfered  with  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  United  States  district  court  at  Boston,  May  8,  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  was  convicted  by  a  jury  on  eight 
charges  of  working  trainmen  unlawfully  more  than  sixteen  hours 
consecutively.  On  twenty  other  charges  the  road  was  acquitted, 
the  dclavs  having  been  found  excusable  under  the  terms  of  the 
law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  handed  down  a 
decision  sustaining  the  employers'  liability  law  of  Indiana.  The 
derision  is  in  the  suit  of  Hackett  against  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville.  Hackett  was  a  yard  switchman  and  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  both  legs  through  the  fault  of  the  yard  fore- 
man. 


The  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  have  tiled  an  appeal  in  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Denver  from  the  decision  of  the  Colorado  Rail- 
road Commission  ordering  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  coal 
from  the  northern  Colorado  fields  to  Denver.  The  appeal  fol- 
lows the  refusal  of  the  commission  to  grant  a  re-hearing  of  the 
case. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  in  a  case 
against  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  damages  on  a  shipment  of 
tobacco  shipped  from  a  point  on  that  road  to  Texas  on  a  through 
bill  of  lading,  the  damage  having  occurred  while  the  property 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 
The  decision  simply  sustains  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  as 
amended,  which  makes  the  carrier  issuing  a  bill  of  lading  respon- 
sible for  safe  carriage  through  to  destination. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  state  has  no  authority  to  regulate  the  issuance 
of  securities  by  the  Raltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  beyond  passing 
on  the  question  whether  they  are  issued  in  proper  form  and  in 
good  faith.  Suit  had  been  instituted  to  sustain  the  authority 
of  the  commission  to  determine  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital 
stock  which  might  be  issued  and  also  the  aggregate  of  bonded 
indebtedness;  also  the  price  at  which  stock  or  bonds  should  be 
sold  and  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  proceeds. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  refused  a  re- 
hearing in  the  Minchill  Corporation  tax  case,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  a  corporation  engaged  only  in  leasing  its  property 
and  investing  its  funds  was  not  "doing  business,"  and  therefore 
was  not  liable  for  the  tax.  The  decision  exempted  hundreds 
of  railroad  companies  from  paying  the  tax,  as  well  as  telegraph 
and  other  corporations.  Attorney  General  McReynolds  had 
asked  a  rehearing  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  was  in  conflict 
with  previous  corporation  tax  decisions  of  the  court  and  would 
lead  to  inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  law.  •  He  declared  the 
result  would  be  that  any  corporation  might  avoid  the  tax  simply 
by  leasing  its  plant. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans 
has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  the 
Houston  Belt  &  Terminal  Company,  which  holds  that  the  hours- 
of-service  law.  regulating  the  working  time  of  telegraphers,  ap- 
plies to  the  service  of  certain  towennen.  It  was  charged  that 
the  company  was  working  its  towennen  in  12-hour  daily  shifts, 
where  the  law  makes  a  limit  of  nine  hours;  and  the  railway  in 
defense  claimed  that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  the  tower  men,  be- 
cause they  did  not  handle  train  orders.  Judge  Foster,  in  de- 
livering the  court's  opinion,  held  that  the  signals  or  communi- 
cations transmitted  by  tower  men  were  to  be  deemed  train 
orders.  "To  say  that  the  tower  men  only  used  the  telephones 
for  giving  information  not  covered  by  the  statute  would  be  the 
merest  sophistry,"  he  said.  "It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  any- 
thing could  be  a  more  imperative  order  affecting  train  move- 
ments than  for  one  of  the  tower  men  at  Houston  to  notify  an- 
other that  he  had  started  a  train  and  at  the  same  rime  telling 
him  to  hold  all  traffic  in  the  opposite  direction  over  the  same 
track." 

By  a  decision  by  Judge  W.  I.  Grubb.  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama,  issued  on 
May  5.  the  I.ouisvil!e  &  Nashville  loses  its  suit  to  have  the 
Alabama  State  Railroad  Commission  declared  in  contempt  of 
court  for  ordering  a  reduction  in  passenger  rates  in  that  state 
notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  federal  court  some  months 
ago,  which  held  a  former  reduction  illegal.  The  present  suit 
followed  the  action  of  the  commission  in  ordering  the  road  to 
reduce  all  passenger  rates,  March  6,  to  2yi  cents  a  mile.  Judge 
Grubb  says  that  the  railroad  company's  remedy,  if  it  has  one, 
lies  in  independent  proceedings  in  the  state  or  federal  court, 
where  it  can  ask  for  an  injunction  against  the  railroad  commis- 
sion. Under  the  law  of  the  state,  the  commission  has  the  power 
to  make  and  enforce  railroad  rates  independent  of  any  legisla- 
tive act,  or  any  injunction  against  a  legislative  act.  The  rate 
which  the  court  had  declared  illegal  was  2'  j  cents  a  mile,  pre- 
scribed specifically  by  a  legislative  act.  The  court  held  that  so 
low  a  rate  would  be  confiscatory  and  on  the  issuance  of  the  de- 
cision the  road  increased  fares  to  the  basis  of  three  cents  a  mile. 
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E.  Chambcri. 
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Railway  <&{{icere. 


Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officera. 

Robert  E.  Strahorn  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 

E.  J.  Dcdman,  general  manager  of  the  Gainesville  &  North- 
western, has  been  elected  also  vice-president,  with  office  at 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

Edward  Chambers,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fc  Coast  Lines,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  traffic,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  George 
T.  Nicholson,  deceased. 
Mr.  Chambers  was  born 
February  16,  1859,  at 
Waulcegan,  III.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public 
schools.  His  entire  rail- 
way service  has  been 
with  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  system, 
with  which  road  he  be- 
gan work  in  November, 
1878,  as  a  freight  han- 
dler on  the  platform  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.  He  re- 
mained at  that  place  un- 
til 1885,  successively  as 
check  clerk,  foreman  of 
transfer  platform,  and 
cashier.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  San  Diego. 
CftL,  as  local  agent,  and 
in  1887  became  local 
agent  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cat  Seven  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  that 
point;  from  1894  to  1896  he  was  general  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  the  same  place,  and  then  until  March,  1905. 
he  was  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Coast  Lines,  with  office  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  relinquishes  the  duties  of  the  latter  po- 
sition June  1  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe  system, 
in  charge  of  traffic,  as  above  noted. 

William  V.  S.  Thornc,  director  of  purchases  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company, 
with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  He  was 
born  on  March  22,  1865. 
at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  and 
graduated  from  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  in  the  class 
of  1885.  The  same  year 
he  began  railway  work 
with  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Manitoba, 
now  a  part  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  fol- 
lowing nine  and  a  half 
years  he  was  stationed 
in  Minnesota,  in  South 
Dakota,  in  Wisconsin 
and  in  Montana,  with 
the  engineering  depart- 
ment on  location  and 
construction  work.  He 
was  then  transferred  to 
the  operating  department  as  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  and 
subsequently  was  promoted  to  assistant  purchasing  agent,  and 
then  to  superintendent  of  the  St.  Goud.  Minn.,  shops.  His  next 
P"<.iti"n  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Breckenridge  divi- 
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sion,  and  he  was  later  made  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Railway  of  Minnesota  division.  In  1895  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  vice-president  of  the  Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  Rail- 
road, one  of  its  subsidiaries,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  president  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  &  Kingston  Railway,  a  company  which  was  formed  to 
build  a  railroad  along  the  route  of  the  old  Delaware  &  Hudson 
canal  from  Hawlcy,  Pa.,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y.  These  three  prop- 
erties were  sold  to  the  Erie  Railroad  in  1900.  In  the  summer 
of  1902  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  E.  H.  Harriman,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  director  of  purchases  of  both  systems.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  separating  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  he  resigned  on  January' 
31,  1913.  as  director  of  purchases  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  remain- 
ing with  the  Union  Pacific 

John  M.  Metheany  has  been  elected  secretary  and  auditor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  succeeding  R.  R.  Metheany,  deceased. 

Daniel  Brcck  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  in  charge  of  the  operating  department 
and  traffic,  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee,  Okl.v.  succeeding 
J.  W.  Hoffman. 

C.  C.  Barry,  auditor  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad 
ft  Steamship  Company  and  the  Iberia  ft  Vermillion,  secretary  and 
auditor  of  the  Lake  Charles  &  Northern,  and  auditor  and  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Western  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  comptroller  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
and  II.  S.  Walker  succeeds  Mr.  Barry'  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  M.  Boyd,  assistant  general  air  brake  inspector  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Fargo  division, 
with  office  at  Dilworth,  Minn. 

H.  W.  Stanley,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  with  office  at  Portsmouth.  Va.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager,  effective  May  15. 

F.  M.  Smith,  roadmaster  of  the  Seattle  division  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Seattle  division  on  line  north  of  Seattle,  with  office  at  Seattle. 
Wash. 

F.  C.  Nocsscl,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
&  Orient  of  Texas,  at  San  Angelo.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  San  Angelo.  and  A.  J.  Geary 
succeeds  Mr.  Noessel. 

G.  L  Hickey,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Montana  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
with  headquarters  at  Pocatelto,  Idaho,  succeeding  George  Baker, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

A  change  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  and  the  Central  New  England  went  into  effect  on 
May  1,  and  C.  L.  Bardo,  general  manager,  is  now  in  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  transportation,  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, power  stations,  high  tension  lines,  track  signals,  bridges 
and  buildings.  The  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  the  mechanical  superintendent,  the  electrical 
superintendent,  the  signal  engineer,  the  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph, the  contract  agent  and  the  superintendent  of  dining  cars 
will  report  to  the  general  manager.  H.  Gilliam,  electric  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  will  have  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance, distribution  and  control  of  all  electrical  apparatus  and 
high  tension  wires  from  the  crossarms  outside  of  the  switch- 
house  to  the  shoes  of  the  locomotives,  which  includes  the  high 
tension  primaries  of  all  transformers  and  switches  connected 
to  the  distributing  system.  On  all  matters  pertaining  to  oper- 
ation he  will  report  to  the  division  superintendent.  He  will 
also  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  all  high  tension  lines  hereto- 
fore maintained  by  the  signal  engineer,  including  direct  current 
line  between  Providence  and  Fall  River,  Warreen  and  Bristol. 
Nantasket  Junction  and  Peniberton. 
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G.  F.  Dickson. 


George  F.  Dickson,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Georgia  &  Florida,  with  headquarters  at  Douglas,  Ga.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  December  1, 

1872,  at  Lake  Wacca- 
ntw,  N.  C,  and  was 
educated  in  the  common 
schools.  He  began  rail- 
way work  in  July,  1891, 
with  the  Plant  System 
of  railways  as  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  in 
1896  was  promoted  to 
train  despatches  becom- 
ing chief  despatcher  in 
1901.  He  remained  in 
the  service  of  that  sys- 
tem and  its  successor, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
until  1S05.  and  then  be- 
came trainmaster  on  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic.  In  April,  1912. 
he  went  to  the  Georgia 
&  Florida,  as  train- 
master, which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  on  April 
15,  as  superintendent  of 
the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Douglas,  Ga.,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

L.  G.  Paul,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  division  passenger  agent  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
succeeding  L.  B.  Jay. 

Harry  V.  Wilmot  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  place  of  M.  E. 
Harlan,  who  has  been  promoted  to  a  position  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  E  Phillips  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  succeeding  K.  W.  Curtis,  re- 
signed, and  II.  R.  Mason  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  both  with  offices  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  R.  Gark,  traveling  freight  agent  in  the  office  of  the  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been 
promoted  to  traveling  freight  agent  in  the  office  of  the  assistant 
foreign  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  and  F.  G. 
Gould  succeeds  Mr.  Clark. 

H.  C.  Stevenson,  traveling  passenger  and  freight  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  has  been  appointed  southwestern  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  F.  Gciscrt,  who  takes 
Mr.  Stevenson's  place  at  Denver. 

L.  B.  Jay,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  district 
passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with 
office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  place  of  H.  G.  Alexander,  who 
takes  service  with  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. 

G.  W.  Housley  having  resigned  as  general  agent  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  all  matters  pertaining  to  freight  traffic  will 
be  handled  by  R.  M.  McWilliams,  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
and  that  regarding  passenger  business  by  F.  E.  Schrocdcr,  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent,  whose  headquarters  arc  at 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 

H.  J.  Booth,  formerly  general  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  traffic  department  of  that  road  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Lorain  &  West  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Mr.  Booth  recently  was  gTanted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. R.  F.  Smith,  commercial  agent  of  the  former  road  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent ;  A.  O. 
Ellis,  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  is  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  also;  Charles  Schoch 
has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent,  and  E.  D.  Shenk 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Cleveland. 


Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

B.  H.  Allmain  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Seattle 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle. 
Wash.,  succeeding  F.  M.  Smith,  promoted. 

H.  F.  Grewe.  general  ioreman  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Wabash- Pittsburgh  Terminal  and  the  West  Side  Belt,  at 
Carnegie.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  in  charge  of 
locomotive  and  car  departments  of  both  companies,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rook  (Carnegie.  Pa.). 

P.  Alquist.  chief  inspector  of  the  car  department  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  car  department  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  Sedalia.  Mo.,  succeeding  W.  A.  Mitchell,  whose 
title  was  master  car  builder,  and  which  office  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

T.  R.  Stewart,  who  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Cumberland,  Md..  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  began  railway  work  with  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  in  September.  1886.  He  was  consecutively  boiler- 
maker,  foreman,  roundhouse  foreman  and  general  foreman  until 
February'.  1904,  when  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic,  and  is 
now  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  from  the  Riverside  shops, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Cumberland,  as  above  noted. 

F.  H.  Hanson,  supervisor  of  materials  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  car  builder 
of  the  Lake  Shore  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  with  head- 
quarters at  Collinwood  shops,  Ohio,  and  H.  W.  Gardner  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  materials  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hanson. 

P.  Coniff,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Mount  Clare,  Baltimore.  Md.,  as  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  began  railroad  work  in  1888. 
He  was  a  machinist  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Giicago  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  railroads  until  December,  1902,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  roundhouse  foreman.  He 
later  liecamc  general  shop  foreman,  and  was  promoted  to  master 
mechanic  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  on  May  1,  1911,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  as  superintendent  of 
shops  of  the  same  road,  as  above  noted. 

J.  Kirkpatrick,  who  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  the  Riverside  shops.  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  served  his  machinist  ap- 
prenticeship with  the 
Kingston  (Ontario)  Lo- 
^^fl  ^^kv  comotive  Works  from 

^^^s^^^^^^^k  1878  to  1882,  and  was 

later  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Pari  fi  c.  the 
mk  South  Eastern  and  the 

Grand  Trunk  railways. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  March,  1903,  and  was 
promoted  to  master 
mechanic  in  t  h  c  N  c  w 
Castle,  Pa.,  shops  in 
August,  1903,  remaining 
in  that  position  until 
1905,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cumberland  in 
the  same  capacity.  In 
Febraaiy,  1907,  he  went 
to  the  Newark,  Ohio, 
shops  as  master  me- 
chanic, and  now  goes  to 
the  Riverside  shops  of 
the  same  road. 

J.  F.  Bowden.  who  becomes  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Newark,  Ohio,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Baltimore  Jfc  Ohio  shops 
at  Kcyscr,  W.  Va.,  starting  in  March,  1885.  He  liecamc  round- 
house foreman  at  Grafton  in  September,  1895.  and  general  fore- 
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man  at  Washington.  D.  C,  November  I.  1898.  He  was  then  gen- 
eral foreman  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  at  Bcnwood,  W.  Va.,  and 
was  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Parkcrsburg.  W.  Va..  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907.  He  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Gar- 
rett, Ind.,  on  December  1,  1908,  and  now  becomes  master  me- 
chanic of  the  same  road  at  Newark,  Ohio,  as  above  noted. 

F.  W.  Rhuark,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Garrett.  Ind..  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  began  railway  work  as  a  water  boy  with  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  in  June,  1879.  lie  was  then  a  machinist  with  the  Lake 
Shore,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  rail- 
roads. In  1893  he  became  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  was  later  in  the  service  of  the  Big  Four,  the 
Erie  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroads.  He  was  ap- 
pointed machine  shop  foreman  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  and  then  was  successively  general  foreman  and  motive 
power  inspector  until  December  1,  1910,  when  he  was  appointed 
master  mechanic  at  Lorain.  Ohio,  and  is  now  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Garrett,  Ind 

R.  A.  Rutledge,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  eastern 
lines  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  already  been 
announced,  was  born  December  13,  1863,  at  Jamestown,  Pa.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Kansas  from  1884  to  1891,  and  began 
railway  work  August  1,  1892,  with  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. 
From  1894  to  1896  he  was  city  engineer  at  Florence,  Colo.,  and 
county  supervisor  of  Fremont  County.  Colo.,  and  was  then  until 
June  15,  1897,  surveyor  U.  S.  Department  of  Mines  at  Cripple 
Creek  District,  Colo,  lie  returned  to  railway  service  on  the 
latter  date  as  instrumcntman  for  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. 
On  December  1  of  the  following  year  he  was  made  assistant 
engineer,  and  from  October,  IW4.  to  January,  1910,  was  resident 
engineer  of  the  same  road.  He  was  then  promoted  to  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  that  road,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  eastern  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe.  with  office  at  Topeka,  Kan ,  as 
above  noted. 

F.  M,  Bisbee,  who  recently  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Western  Lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  headquarters  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  was  born  September  27, 
1855,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  and  began  railway  work  in  1878  with  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  as  rodman.  Later  he  was  transitman,  and 
subsequently  went  to  the  Mexican  Central  as  superintendent  of 
construction,  afterwards  returning  to  the  Santa  Fe  as  super- 
intendent of  tracklaying.  He  was  then  made  superintendent  of 
track,  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
and  later  until  October,  1896,  was  superintendent  of  track, 
bridges  and  buildings  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  From 
October,  1896.  to  July.  1900,  Mr.  Bisbee  was  general  man- 
ager and  chief  engineer  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  and  from 
January,  1901,  to  July,  1903  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Land  &  Water  Company.  He  was  then  until 
1*XM  engineer  for  B.  Lantry  &  Sons,  railroad  contractors,  at 
Ft  Madison,  Iowa.  In  July,  1904,  he  became  engineer  of  the 
Western  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was  promoted  to  chief 
engineer  of  those  lines,  as  above  noted. 

The  authority  of  G.  W.  Wildin,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  office  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  extended  over  the  Central  New  Eng- 
land; and  (on  the  New  Haven)  he  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  maintenance  of  electric  locomotives  or  multiple  unit  cars, 
and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  power  stations  up  to  and 
including  the  lines  at  the  crossarms  outside  of  the  switch  house. 
George  O.  Hammond  has  been  appointed  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
and  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  mechanical  superintendent 
has  been  abolished.  II.  C.  Oviatt,  general  inspector  at  New 
Haven,  has  been  appointed  assistant  mechanical  superintendent, 
and  the  position  of  general  inspector  has  been  abolished.  J.  L. 
Grouse  h;«s  Wen  app"intcd  Miperiritrndent  of  shops.  Electric 
division,  reporting  to  (he  mechanical  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Van  Nrst,  N  Y  Joseph  McCale.  division  master 
mechanic  at  Waterbury.  Conn.,  lias  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Shore  Line  division,  with  office  at  Harlem 
River,  N.  Y  .  to  have  jurisdiction  ov  er  matters  west  of  New 
Haven.    C  H.  Reid,  general  ro.o]  foreman  of  engines,  has  been 


appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  division,  with  office 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  succeeding  Mr.  McCabe.  and  F.  W.  Nel- 
son, road  foreman  of  engines,  Western  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  road  foreman  of  engines,  with  office  at  New 
Haven,  succeeding  Mr.  Reid. 

The  following  changes  in  organization  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Central  New  England  were 
made  effective  May  1 :  E.  Gagel,  chief  engineer,  has  been  given 
charge  of  the  engineering  department  and  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  construction  and  standards.  The 
authority  of  W.  J.  Backcs,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  office  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  extended  over  the  Central  New  England. 
He  will  have  charge  of  tracks,  bridges,  buildings  and  signals. 
Division  superintendents  wilt  report  to  the  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way,  on  all  matters  coming  within  his  jurisdiction. 
Division  engineers  will  report  to  and  receive  instructions  from 
the  division  superintendents.  They  will  have  charge  of  and  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  maintenance  of  tracks,  bridges,  buildings 
and  signals,  and  will  take  over  such  men  as  may  be  assigned 
from  the  bridge,  building  and  signal  departments.  They  will 
report  to  the  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  on  matters  per- 
taining to  inspection  of  physical  property,  construction  and 
standards  of  maintenance,  other  than  signal  standards,  on  which 
they  will  report  to  the  signal  engineecr.  G.  A.  Rodman,  in- 
spector of  bridges  and  buildings  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  general  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings,  in  charge 
of  the  inspection  of  all  bridge  and  building  work  to  be  done 
by  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  with  office  at  New 
Haven.  He  will  report  to  the  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way. 
The  office  of  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  duties  heretofore  performed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  bridges  and  buildings  are  assigned  to  division  en- 
gineers. I.  D.  Waterman,  engineer  of  construction  at  New 
Haven,  has  been  appointed  construction  engineer  in  general 
charge  of  construction  work.  A.  S.  Tuttlc,  division  engineer  of 
construction  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  construction 
engineer  in  charge  of  grade  crossing  eliminations  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  such  other  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 
C.  W.  Lord  has  been  appointed  office  engineer  at  New  Haven,  in 
general  charge  of  office  drafting  department,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  him.  W.  H.  Moore,  engineer  of 
bridges  at  New  Haven,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  struc- 
tures, and  will  have  charge  of  the  design  of  alt  bridges  and 
structures.  L.  J.  Carmalt,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  England,  at  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  construc- 
tion engineer  in  charge  of  work  on  the  Central  New  England, 
and  will  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 
The  office  of  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Central  New  Eng- 
land has  been  abolished. 


OBITUARY. 


Peter  E.  Bowman,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  died  on 
May  9,  at  his  home  in  New  Haven.  Conn,,  at  the  age  of  65. 

Clarence  Deming,  for  15  years,  until  1912,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  ftaihvay  Age  Castltc,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Haven, 
Conn..  May  8,  at  the  age  of  65.  Mr.  Deming  was  born  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1872.  He 
had  been  a  journalist  throughout  his  active  life,  and  as  such 
had  traveled  in  many  countries  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
He  was  for  several  years  an  editorial  writer  on  that  paper.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  looked  at  railroad  and  economic 
topics,  as  at  all  other  affairs,  from  a  high  plane  of  moral  in- 
tegrity. His  personality  was  perennially  pleasant,  so  that  his 
acquaintances — all  who  really  knew  him — esteemed  him  for  his 
lovable  qualities  as  well  as  for  his  ability  as  an  investigator 
and  his  courage  as  an  upholder  of  righteousness  in  public  affairs. 
Mr  Deming  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


I  .has  kor  I'.i.itvivN  K  vir  way.— The  Bolivian  government  has 
rcivived  information  from  its  asjent  in  Paris  that  he  has  placed 
a  loan  for  $7,500,000  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Quiai-a  to  Tupira  which  would  join  up  at  the  former  station  with 
tW  Central  Northern  system. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Charlotte  Harbor  &  Northern  has  ordered  2  consoli- 
dation locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  30  in.  x  26  in.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  54  in. 

Tub  Amaca  Railroad.  Colombia,  has  ordered  2  prairie  type 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  12  in.  x  16  in.;  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  33  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  62,000  lbs. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  2  moun- 
tain type  passenger  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  These  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  super- 
heaters, will  have  28  in.  x  28  in.  cylinders.  69  in.  driving  wheels, 
and  in  working  order  will  weigh  328,000  lbs. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  ordered  1  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in  x  26 
in.;  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  SO  in.,  and  the 
total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  144,000  lbs. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company,  Syracuse.  X,  Y.,  has  ordered 
1  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  19 
in.  x  24  in.;  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  51  in., 
and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  122,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Erik  is  considering  the  purchase  of  5.000  freight  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  500  gondola  cars  from 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company;  40  baggage  cars  from  the  American 
Car  A  Foundry'  Company ;  and  5  seventy-foot  combination  bag- 
gjRv  and  mail  cars,  7  fifty-foot  combination  passenger  and  bag- 
gage cars.  25  seventy-foot  coaches,  15  sixty-foot  smoking  cars 
and  4  seventy-thrcc-foot  dining  cars  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Baltimore  &  Onio  has  ordered  1.300  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel— There  has  been  but  little 
change  in  the  steel  industry  during  the  past  week.  The  mills 
continue  to  operate  at  as  near  their  full  capacity  as  possible  and 
the  volume  of  new  orders  is  still  very  light.  Manufacturers  feel 
that  consumers  will  be  forced  to  place  large  orders  before  very 
long,  and  consequently  are  not  contemplating  any  price  reduc- 
tion. If  the  crops  arc  successful,  and  present  indications  sug- 
gest that  they  will  be,  there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  buying  movement.  During  April  the  average  volume  of  new 
business  placed  daily  was  not  much  over  26,000  tons,  comparing 
with  more  than  40,000  tons  in  March  and  between  45,000  and 
50,000  tons  a  day  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


SIGNALING. 


The  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  South  Bend  is  to  install  automatic 
block  signals  throughout  the  length  of  its  lint! — "0  miles.  This 
is  an  electric  line  from  South  Bend,  Ind,  westward  toward 
Chicago.  The  company  had  been  ordered  by  the  Indiana  Rail- 
road Commission  to  install  signals  on  12  miles  of  its  line,  but 
has  concluded  that  the  whole  road  should  have  this  improve- 
ment   The  plans  provide  for  the  use  of  "light"  signals. 


Plans  for  Brazilian  Railway  Approved—  The  President  of 
Brazil  has  signed  a  decree  approving  definite  plans  and  estimates 
amounting  to  $1,100,000  for  the  railway  line  between  kilometer 
0  to  105  of  the  Coroata  to  Tocatins  Railway. 


Charles  R.  Westcott  has  been  elected  secretary'  and  treasurer 
of  the  M-C-B  Company,  Chicago. 

The  K.  l>.  E-  Company,  Chicago.  III.,  has  moved  its  offices 
from  1449  to  1402  1404  Railway  Exchange  building. 

The  Railway  Utility  Company  has  removed  its  office  from 
the  Monadnock  building  to  226  South  LaSallc  street,  Chicago. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  preparing  to  begin  con- 
struction on  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant  at  East  Chicago, 
Ind..  for  which  approximately  370  acres  of  land  was  purchased 
last  year. 

The  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  New  York,  has  acquired 
the  patent  rights  formerly  owned  by  the  General  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  the  United  State*.  Electric  Company  and 
the  Sandwich  Electric  Company,  and  will  hereafter  make  and 
sell  Gill  selectors.  Sandwich  selectors  and  other  apparatus  and 
equipment  formerly  handled  by  those  companies 

•  The  White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Company.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Grand  Trunk  for  32  large  re- 
frigerators to  be  installed  in  the  new  $2,000,000  Fort  Gary  Hotel 
at  Winnipeg  The  contract  amounts  to  approximately  $30,000 
This  company  also  furnished  the  refrigerator  equipment  for 
the  Chateau  l-aurier  and  the  Central  Union  station  at  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

The  Power  Specialty  Company,  New  York,  is  building  a  new 
erecting  shop,  at  its  works  at  Dansvillc,  N.  Y„  to  handle  the 
increasing  demand  for  Foster  superheaters.  This  shop  will  be 
300  ft.  x  96  ft.,  and  will  be  completed  in  about  two  months.  This 
company  ha*  recently  received  orders  for  Foster  superheaters 
from  the  Jones  &  1-aughlin  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  the  Rhode 
Island  Company.  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  the  Havana  Electric 
Railway  Light  &  Power  Company.  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  Railroad  Supply  Company.  Chicago,  has  announced  a  re- 
organization of  its  signal  department,  under  which  J.  M.  Fitz 
Gerald,  now  engineer  maintenance  <>f  signals  of  the  N"cw  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  becomes  general  manager  of  the  signal 
department,  effective  on  May  20.  with  headquarters  in  the  Bed- 
ford building.  Chicago.  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  entered  the  motive 
power  department  of  the  Boston  k  Albany  in  June,  1902,  and 
later  became  mechanical  engineer  and  signal  engineer  of  that 
road.  In  March,  1910.  he  was  appointed  assistant  signal  engineer 
of  the  New  York  Central,  and  on  April  1,  1911.  engineer  main 
tenancc  of  signals. 

W  illis  K.  Holloway  and  Paul  W.  Holstcin  have  resigned  their 
positions  with  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  go  to  the  Rolxrrts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Holloway  lias  been  with  the  Jeffrey  company  for  nine  years. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  marketing  of  the  new  Marcus  com- 
bination screen  and  picking  conveyor  which  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company  has  recently  acquired.  Mr.  Holstein  has 
been  associated  with  the  Jeffrey  company  for  the  past  21' years. 
During  a  large  portion  of  this  time  he  was  contracting  engineer 
on  coat  tipple  and  coal  washing  plant  construction.  He  will 
have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Com- 
pany's business,  principally  in  the  West  Virginia  field, 

P.  Ci.  Jcnks  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  Pitisburgh.  Pa.  with  office  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Jenks  started  in  the  office  of  the  Schoen  Pressed 
Steel  Company  at  Pittsburgh  in  1899.  and  in  1902  was  made 
treasurer  of  its  successor,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
Piltsburgh.  Pa.  From  1907  to  1909  he  was  manager  of  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &'  Foundry  Company.  Chicago,  with  office 
in  (hat  city.  From  |C0°  to  May  1,  1913,  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  steel  and  pig  iron  tint)  oi  Banning.  Cooper  &  Company, 
Ltd..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  which  position  he  has  resigned  to  go  to 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  as  mentioned  above.  Mr. 
Jenks  is  a  brother  of  C.  D  Jenks,  vice-president  of  E.  S.  Woods 
fir  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  X  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived among  recent  orders  the  following:    Six  200  h.  p..  four- 
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motor,  locomotive  equipments,  twenty  140  h.  p.,  four-motor  car 
equipments,  and  fifty-two  60  h.  p.  railway  motors  for  the  St 
Louis,  Springfield  &  Peoria;  one  1,225  k.  v.  a.  motor  generator 
set  and  switchboard  apparatus  for  the  Northwestern  Pacific  for 
installation  at  its  Alto  power  house,  near  Sausalito.  Cal. ;  nine 
150  k.  v.  a.  transformers,  six  200  k.  v.  a.  reactances,  two  200  k.  w. 
induction  motor  driven  exciters  and  switchboard  apparatus  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Company,  Providence,  R.  I ;  two  100  h.  p 
four-motor  car  equipments,  and  three  Sprague  General  Electric 
multiple  unit  trailer  car  equipments  for  the  Norfolk  Southern; 
and  thirty-six  60  h.  p.,  two-motor  car  equipments  for  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  M.  F.  Westovcr,  Schenectady,  and  I.  S.  Keeler  and 
C.  P.  Moore,  both  of  New  York,  have  been  elected  directors 
cf  this  company. 

Robert  Roberts  Bishop,  for  the  past  25  years  representative 
of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  maker  of  Chase  goat  brand 
mohair  car  plushes,  died  at  Mount  Clemens.  Mich.,  on  May  5, 
at  the  age  of  55.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  his 
office  was  at  Detroit. 
Mich.  Mr.  Bishop  was 
born  at  Holliston.  Mass.. 
in  1858.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  a  Boston 
private  school,  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard 
University  with  the  class 
of  1880,  among  his  class- 
mates being  Thcodoie 
Roosevelt  and  Robert 
Bacon.  In  1888  he  went 
to  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  as 
a  representative  in  the 
sales  department.  He 
retained  this  position  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death. 
While  his  unusual  zeal, 
conscientious  thorough- 
ness and  business  ability 
were  generally  recog- 
nized, his  fine  qualities 
as  a  man  stood  out  in 
even  higher  degree.  He  had  many  friends  in  the  railway  and 
supply  business. 

W.  P.  Hawley,  whose  election  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
United  States  Light  &  Heating  Company,  New  York,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  burn  in  Chatham,  N.  Y..  Au- 
gust 1,  1883.  He  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education  at  that  place, 
and  after  graduation 
worked  in  the  state 
bank  for  five  years.  In 
September,  1904,  he  left 
Chatham  and  came  to 
New  York.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Man- 
hattan Lighterage 
Transportation  Com- 
pany,  which  was  sold  to 
the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  on  January 
1,  1905.  On  that  date 
Mr.  Hawley  took  a  posi- 
tion with  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heating 
Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heating 
Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  liliss  Car  Light- 
ing Company.  Milwaukee. 


Robert  R.  BUhop. 


C  A.  Sclcy,  formerly  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  announces  the  organization  this  week  in 
Pittsburgh  of  the  American  Flexible  Bolt  Company.  It  will 
manufacture  locomotive  staybolts  and  other  bolts,  embodying  a 
new  method  of  construction  invented  and  developed  by  Ethan  I. 
Dodds,  formerly  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  Pullman 
Company,  etc  The  preliminary  tests  and  experiments  have  re- 
sulted so  satisfactorily  that  the  company  organization  has  been 
effected  and  will  actively  enter  the  commercial  field.  The  gen- 
eral offices  are  in  the  Union  Bank  building.  Fourth  and  Wood 
streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  shops  arc  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  thirty- 
two  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  B.  &  O., 
B.  R.  &  P.,  and  the  Harmony  Trolley  Line,  an  excellent  shipping 
and  manufacturing  point.  Machinery  for  a  very  considerable 
production  has  been  installed  and  is  in  operation,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  will  permit  convenient  expansion  at  the 
business  is  developed.  The  officers  are:  C.  A.  Seley,  president; 
J.  A.  Frauenheim,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  H.  T. 
Frauenheim,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Ethan  I.  Dodds,  chief  en- 
gineer. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


W.  P.  Hawley. 


Wis  .  and  the  National  Battery  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y..  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Light 
&  Heating  Company,  of  Maine.  Mr.  Hawley  was  made  manager 
of  the  New  York  office,  which  position  he  still  holds  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  vice-president. 


Unions. — The  Jefferson  Union  Company,  Lexington,  Mass., 
has  devoted  a  small  illustrated  folder  to  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  to  the  efficiency  of  Jefferson  unions. 

Hydraulic  Speed  Geaes  —  The  Waterbury  Tool  Company, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  published  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled 
The  Waterbury  Hydraulic  Speed  Gear,  furnishing  illustrations 
and  full  descriptions  of  these  gears  and  including  diagrams  and 
tables. 

Speed  Recorders. — The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has 
issued  a  booklet  containing  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  Boycr  railway  speed  recorder,  together  with  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  applying  and  operating  the  apparatus,  and  a  catalog  of 
repair  parts. 

Locomotive  Cranes  and  Grab  Buckets. — The  Orton  &  Stein- 
brenner  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  issued  an  attractive  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  its  locomotive  cranes,  drag  line  ex- 
cavators, clam  shell  buckets,  coal  crushers,  electric  and  steam 
hoists,  and  other  elevating  and  conveying  machinery. 

Oxv-Ait.tyi.ene  Welding  and  CuTTtNO.— The  Davis-Bournon- 
ville  Company,  New  York,  has  published  an  attractive  illustrated 
booklet  on  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  apparatus.  This 
booklet  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  various 
types  of  equipment,  and  shows  the  layout  of  several  types  of 
generating  and  compressing  plants. 

Waterproofing  Cement  Products. — The  Chicago  Ironite 
Waterproofing  Company,  Giicago,  has  devoted  several  illus- 
trated booklets  to  ironite,  a  metallic  waterproofing  for  all  sorts 
of  cement  products.  Ironite  is  designed  to  overcome  the  draw- 
back to  the  porosity  of  cement  products.  These  booklets  include 
general  descriptions,  testimonials  and  specifications  and  tests. 

Flexible  Couplincs. — The  Franckc  Company.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  has  devoted  bulletin  Xo.  18  to  Franckc  flexible  couplings 
for  direct  connecting  steam  and  gas  engines,  steam  and  water 
turbines,  etc.  The  hullctin  is  illustrated  and  includes  dimension 
tables  and  price  lists.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Smith-Farrell  Company.  Inc.,  general  sales  agents.  90  West 
street,  New  York. 

Fuel  Economy. — The  Valley  Iron  Works,  Williamsport.  Pa., 
has  published  an  interesting  illustrated  booklet  entitled  The 
Economical  Burning  of  Coal.  It  gives  a  treatise  on  how  coal 
can  be  burned  to  insure  greatest  economy,  smoke  prevention, 
etc.,  with  hand  firing.  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ferent grates  made  by  this  company,  including  the  Ajax  shaking 
and  Ajax  dumping  grates,  are  also  given. 

Postal  Car  Lighting. — The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Company,  2  Rector  street.  New  York,  has  issued  a  30  page  book- 
let dealing  with  the  requirements  of  postal  car  lighting  as  speci- 
fied by  the  United  States  government.  Floor  plans  of  full  postal 
and  apartment  cars  are  included,  showing  the  lamp  locations, 
and  illustrations  and  tables  of  this  company's  recommended 
lamps  and  fixtures  for  postal  cars  are  given 
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Asherton  &  Gulf.— According  to  press  reports  plans  are 
being  made  to  build  the  extension  from  Asherton,  Tex.,  west 
to  Eagle  Pass,  about  50  miles.  The  line  may  eventually  be 
further  extended  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Del  Rio, 
an  additional  50  miles.  It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are 
pending  for  extending  the  line  from  Asherton  Junction  east 
to  a  point  on  the  gulf  coast  either  at  Corpus  Christi  or  at  Rock- 
port.    (March  14,  p.  528.) 

Boston  &  Maine. — See  an  item  in  General  News  regarding  the 
completion  of  the  Hampden  Railroad  from  Bondville,  Mass.,  to 
Springfield,  16  miles,  also  the  new  line  from  South  Vernon,  Vt, 
north  to  Brattleboro,  to  be  opened  for  business  on  June  23. 

Canadian  Northern.— A  line  has  been  located  between  Parry 
Sound,  Ont.,  and  Callander.  The  route  is  from  a  point  on  the 
Toronto-Sudbury  branch  at  mile  170,  northeasterly  through 
W'hitestone.  Golden  Valley,  Restoule  and  Nipissing  to  Callander, 
where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  main  transcontinental 
line.  The  new  line  will  cross  the  W'hitestone,  the  Maganatawan, 
the  Pickerel,  the  South  and  the  Wistiwasing  rivers,  also  Com- 
manda  creek.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Maganatawan  river,  there 
will  be  a  deck  span  bridge  100  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  high,  with 
about  300  ft.  of  trestle  approaches,  and  over  South  river  there 
will  be  a  bridge  300  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  high.  Construction  work 
on  the  line  will  not  be  carried  out  this  year. 

Canadian  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company  has 
made  surveys  for  a  line  from  Metaline,  Wash.,  to  Trail,  B.  C, 
also  for  an  extension  of  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  line  west,  but 
nothing  definite  has  been  decided  as  to  building  these  lines. 

Chicago  &  North  Western— See  South  Dakota  Roads. 

Fostoria  &  Fremont  (Electric). — This  company,  which  oper- 
ates the  line  from  Fremont,  Ohio,  southwest  to  Fostoria,  is 
making'  surveys,  it  is  said,  for  an  extension  over  two  routes  to 
Port  Clinton.  One  survey  is  being  made  from  Fremont  north 
to  Oak  Harbor,  thence  east  to  Port  Clinton,  and  the  other  from 
Fremont  northeast  to  Port  Clinton. 

Grafton,  Fairmont  &  Clarksburc  Traction.— According  to 
press  reports  this  company  which  was  organized  some  time  ago 
to  build  from  Grafton.  W.  Va..  west  via  Pruntytown,  to  Mead- 
land,  thence  north  via  Boothsville  to  Fairmont,  32  miles,  with  a 
branch  from  Boothsville  southwest  to  Bridgeport,  7  miles,  will 
ask  for  bids  at  once  for  work  on  the  section  between  Grafton  and 
Pruntytown.  George  R.  Kirk,  president;  J.  W.  Kirk,  general 
manager,  and  J.  W.  Roberts,  chief  engineer,  Grafton. 

Grand  Marais  &  Northwestern. — Incorporated  in  Minnesota 
to  build  from  Grand  Marais  west  to  a  connection  with  the 
Duluth  &  Northern  Minnesota,  about  50  miles,  and  to  build 
branch  lines.  A  proposition  has  been  submitted  by  the  pro- 
moters to  the  voters  of  Cook  county  asking  for  $100,000  in 
aid  of  the  project.  A.  Mitchell,  president,  and  J.  Jcnswold,  sec- 
retary, Duluth. 

Grand  Rapids  &  North  western.-- A  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  from  Ludington  to  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
has  been  awarded  to  the  J.  H.  Flick  Construction  Company, 
Chicago,  and  actual  construction  work  is  to  be  started  at  once. 
J.  N.  Tittcmore,  Chicago,  is  president. 

Hampden  Railroad— Sec  Boston  &  Maine. 

Houston  &  Brazos  Valley.— According  to  press  reports  work 
has  been  started  on  an  extension  from  Frceport,  Tex ,  to  Bryan 
Heights,  where  the  mines  of  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company  arc 
located,  about  three  miles.    (March  14,  p.  529.) 

Lehigh  &  New  England. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the 
Reed  Construction  Company,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  live-mile  spur 
line  south  to  Bath,  Pa. 

Mkmphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf —According  to  press  reports  grad- 
ing work  and  track  laying  is  to  be  started  at  once  to  complete 
the  extension  north  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Minnesota,  Dakota  &  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  let  to  M.  W.  Barnard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to 
build  an  extension  of  the  Deer  river  branch,  10  miles  south,  and 


the  work  is  now  being  carried  out  by  Olson  &  Tully.  The  clearing 
is  nearly  completed,  and  grading  has  been  started.  It  is  expected 
that  the  improvements  will  be  finished  by  September  of  this  year. 
A  contract  has  also  been  let  to  Fred  Smith,  Laurel,  for  extending 
the  Loman  branch,  west  across  Black  river,  two  miles,  on  which 
work  is  to  be  started  this  month.  This  includes  all  the  construc- 
tion work  that  the  company  expects  to  carry  out  during  1913. 

Montreal  &  Southern  Counties  (Electric). — An  officer  writes 
that  the  present  track  extends  from  Montreal,  Que.,  through 
St.  Lambert  to  Longueuil,  7  miles,  and  from  St.  I-ambert  to  Golf 
Club,  l'/5  miles.  New  track  is  being  laid  from  Golf  Gub  to  the 
Central  Vermont  Railway,  2'A  miles,  and  the  Central  Vermont 
is  to  be  electrified  to  Richelieu,  15  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the 
section  from  Gold  Club  to  Richelieu  will  be  opened  for  operation 
early  in  May  and  that  the  Central  Vermont  electrification  from 
Richelieu  to  St.  Cesaire.  15  miles,  will  be  completed  this  year. 
Surveys  for  an  extension  from  St.  Cesaire,  via  Abbotsford.  to 
Granby,  16  miles,  have  been  made,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
when  contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let.  There  will  be  one  200 
ft.  steel  truss  bridge,  and  three  trestles.  A  station  will  be  built 
at  Abbotsford,  and  substations  will  be  built  at  Abbotsford  and 
at  Granby.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  dairy 
products,  fruit,  coal  and  farm  products.  Work  on  a  branch  south 
to  La  Prairie  and  on  the  extensions  will  probably  be  started 
next  year.    (December  20,  p.  1235.) 

Ogden,  Lewiston  &  Northern  (Electric). — According  to 
press  reports  this  company  will  begin  work  this  summer  on  a 
line  from  Ogden,  Utah,  north  to  Preston,  Idaho,  about  65 
miles.  The  company  was  recently  incorporated  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Oregon  Railroad— According  to  press  reports  contracts  are 
to  be  let  soon  to  build  a  section  of  this  line.  The  company  was 
organized  in  February  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  to  build  from 
Salem,  Ore.,  southeast  via  Stayton  and  Minto  to  Bend,  about 
115  miles.  The  incorporators  include  G.  A.  Kyle.  J.  N.  Mounce 
and  A.  L.  McCloud.   J.  H.  McNary,  Salem,  is  attorney. 

Paris  &  Mt.  Pleasant. — An  officer  writes  regarding  the  re- 
ports that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Paris,  Tex.,  to  Atoka, 
Okla.,  and  into  the  Lehigh  coal  fields,  that  nothing  definite  has 
yet  been  decided  as  to  this  extension,  and  surveys  for  such  a 
line  have  not  yet  been  made.  The  company  has  completed  the 
Une  from  Mt  Pleasant  to  Bogata,  32  miles,  and  regular  service 
will  be  started  by  June  1.    (May  2,  p.  1013.) 

South  Dakota  Jnterurban— Work  on  a  section  of  this  elec- 
tric line  it  is  thought  will  soon  be  started.  The  company  was 
organized  several  years  ago  to  operate  a  line  with  branches  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  into  South  Dakota,  across  the  counties  of 
Union,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Turner,  Yankton,  Hutchinson  Davison, 
Douglas,  Charles  Mix,  Aurora  and  Brule,  about  200  miles.  W. 
E.  Miller,  Sioux  City,  has  been  securing  right  of  way  in  South 
Dakota  for  a  long  time  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000,  through  the  Farmers'  Loan  Company  of  Sioux  City, 
upon  the  property  already  acquired  and  to  be  secured  through 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

South  Dakota  Roads.— Residents  of  the  town  of  Wood  in 
Mellette  county,  S.  Dak.,  are  now  securing  a  right  of  way  for 
a  line  west  from  Winner,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  "Rosebud  Line."  It  is  understood  that  if  the 
right  of  way  is  secured,  the  C.  &  N.  W.  will  build  an  extension 
of  about  forty  miles  to  Wood. 

Stockton  Terminal  &  Eastern.— An  officer  of  this  company, 
which  operates  a  line  from  Stockton,  Cat.,  northeast  via  Linden 
to  Bcllnta,  18  miles,  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  by  the 
company's  men.  building  on  Union  street,  Stockton,  from  the 
present  terminus  to  Stockton  channel. 

Taker  Transit. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  are  to  be  let 
in  a  few  weeks  to  build  from  Tabcr,  Aha.,  north  to  the  coal 
mines  at  Rellaw  and  at  Bow  City.  The  work  will  be  mostly 
earth  work,  with  about  20,000  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock  work.  The 
approximate  cut  per  mile  will  be  5.000  cu.  yds.,  and  the  ap- 
proximate fill  about  7,000  cu.  yds.  The  maximum  grades  will  be 
1.9  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curvature  10  degrees.  There  will 
tie  one  steel  bridge  420  ft.  long,  and  eight  short  pile  trestles.  The 
plans  also  include  putting  up  four  stations;  twelve  freight  sheds; 
car  barns  and  office  buildings.  The  company  expects  to  develop 
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a  traffic  in  coal  and  grain.  J,  F.  Kramer,  president,  and  V.  O. 
F.astland,  chief  engineer,  Calgary.    (Apr.  18,  p.  925.) 

Texas  Roam. —According  to  press  report*  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  J.  Fry,  representing  the  Empire  Construc- 
tion Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  the  commercial  club  of  Big 
Springs,  Tex.,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Tucumcari, 
N.  M.,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  over  600  miles.  The  contract  pro- 
vides that  Big  Springs  is  to  be  made  both  a  passenger  and  freight 
division  point,  also  that  the  main  shops  and  genera)  headquarters 
will  be  at  that  place.  Surveys  will  be  started  at  once  and  track 
laying  is  to  be  begun  before  January,  1914. 

Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo.— This  company  has  bids 
under  consideration  for  building  second  track  from  Wetland, 
Ont.,  to  Smithville,  16.5  miles. 

Trona  Railwav.— An  officer  write*  that  location  has  been 
made  for  a  line  from  Searlcs,  Cal.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
Kern  county,  northerly  and  northeasterly  to  the  northwestern 
comer  of  San  Bernardino  county  to  the  place  known  as  Borax 
Lake  or  Searles  Lake,  32  miles.  The  company  expects  to  begin 
construction  work  in  May.  The  maximum  grades  will  be  2% 
per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  curvature  4  deg.  The  line  is  being 
built  to  carry  the  output  of  reduction  works,  including  soda- 
ash,  potash  and  borax.  The  company  also  expects  to  develop 
a  traffic  in  ores.  Joseph  K.  Hutchinson,  president,  Claus 
Sprcckcts  building,  and  W.  A.  Cattcll,  chief  engineer,  Foxcroft 
building,  San  Francisco. 

Willapa  Bay  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  location 
is  now  being  made  and  construction  work  is  expected  to  be 
started  soon  from  Lincoln  Creek  in  Lewis  county,  Wash.,  west 
to  Raymond  and  South  Bend.  The  maximum  grades  will  be  1 
per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  curvature  4  deg.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  develop  a  traffic  in  forest  products.  J.  R.  Holman, 
chief  engineer.  Seattle,  Wash.    (April  18,  p.  926.) 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Keokuk,  Iowa  — The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  new  freight  depot  to  cost  1>etwccn  $40,000 
and  $50,000 

Montreal.  Que.— An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  writes 
that  the  company  is  building  large  extensions  to  the  Angus 
shops,  including  the  following:  steel  passenger  and  freight  car 
shops,  locomotive  shop  extension,  new  bolt  and  nut  shop,  power 
house  extension,  upholstering  shop  extension,  general  office 
building  extension,  pattern  storage  building  extension,  and  main- 
tenance building.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  about 
$500,000.    (May  2,  p.  1911) 

Saint  Clair.  Pa  — The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  con- 
tracts to  Irwin  &•  Lcighton,  Philadelphia,  for  two  new  car  re- 
pair shops  to  be  built  at  St.  Clair,  Pa.  The  buildings  are  to  have 
one  story,  and  will  he  45  ft.  high.  One  will  he  83  ft.  10  in. 
wide  x  604  ft  8  in.  long,  and  the  other  53  ft.  9  in.  wide  x  464 
ft.  8  in.  long.  They  will  be  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  construc- 
tion, with  steel  sashes.  Work  was  started  on  the  improvements 
on  May  13. 

Whitestonk,  Ont.  Sec  Canadian  Northern  under  Railway 
Construction. 


Railroad  Construction  in  German  East  Africa. — The  Ger- 
man line  from  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the  cast  coast  of  German  East 
Africa,  to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  reached  Taliora  early  in 
1912,  and  on  October  1  was  ft?  miles  west  thereof ;  the  line  will 
he  completed,  presumably,  early  in  1914  The  530  miles  of  line 
fr.>m  the  coast  to  Tabora  cost  about  $20,000,000.  or  $37,000  per 
mile.  The  line  from  Taliora  to  Kigoma,  a  bay  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika about  three  miles  north  of  L'jiji.  will  be  26fl  miles  long, 
and  will  probably  cost  over  $42,000  per  mile.  The  completion  of 
this  railroad  will  put  l.ake  Tanganyika,  one  of  ihe  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  world,  within  20  days  of  Europe.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  German  and  Belgian  lines  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  rail 
ami  steamer  service  will  cross  Central  Africa  from  Par  es. 
Salaam  to  the  month  of  the  Cojv<o  on  the  west  cast  of  Africa.— 
.l/iiiirU'  and  SLUntitif  I'ras 


Bailtttmr  Financial  News 

Detroit  Southern.— As  the  holders  of  outstanding  certificates, 
of  deposit  representing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  Detroit 
Southern  division  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  have  not 
filed  dissent  to  the  plan  of  reorganization  mentioned  in  our 
issue  of  April  18,  1913,  this  plan  ha*  been  declared  operative. 
Bondholders  and  holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  will  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  reorganization  only  upon  sub- 
scribing and  paying  to  the  Central  Trust  Company.  New 
York,  $500  for  each  bond  of  $1,000  deposited  by  them.  The 
depositors,  on  the  completion  of  the  reorganization,  will,  in 
exchange  for  each  $2,000  of  bonds  deposited  and  each  $1,000 
in  cash  paid,  receive  $1,000  in  new  adjustment  mortgage  bonds. 
$2,000  in  new  preferred  stock  and  $1,000  in  new  common 
stock. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan.— Stockholders  will  vote  on  May  29  on 
the  question  of  authorizing  the  new  bond  issue  mentioned  in 
last  week's  issue.  The  reorganization  plan  has  been  assented  to 
by  the  holders  of  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  4[i  per  cent,  bonds 
and  by  holders  of  97  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

Lake  Sucre  &  Michigan  Southern.  See  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  Rivcr. 

Laramie,  Hahns  Peak  &  Pacific— A  new  committee  has 
been  formed,  consisting  of  Eugene  J.  Fabens,  chairman, 
James  W,  Greene.  Edward  B.  Carlcton  and  Robert  P.  Clapp. 
to  represent  the  first  mortgage  bondholders.  Mr.  Greene  and 
Mr.  Carleton  have  resigned  from  the  committee  of  which 
Frank  D.  Pavcy  was  chairman,  because  they  thought  that  the 
interests  of  the  first  mortgage  bondholders  and  those  of  the 
holders  of  the  refunding  bonds  conflict,  and  that  it  is  best 
to  separate  them.  The  committee  in  a  circular  requests  the 
holders  of  (he  first  mortgage  bonds  not  to  consent  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  $315,000  receiver's  certificates  asked  for  by  the 
Hemphill  committee,  as  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue,  and 
advises  the  bondholders  to  request  the  trustees  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage. 

Mexican  Northern.  This  company  has  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  lvi  per  cent.,  comparing  with  2  per  cent, 
paid  semi-annually  from  1910  to  1912  inclusive. 

MoRtt.F.  &•  Ohio. — The  stockholders  have  authorized  the  purchase 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  Cairo,  now  leased,  and  an  issue  of  $3000000 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  St.  Louis  division  5  per  cent,  bonds  and  a 
mortgage  upon  the  property  purchased  to  secure  the  bonds. 
The  St,  Louis  &  Cairo  runs  from  East  St.  Louis.  Ill .  to  Cairo, 
159  miles. 

New  York  Central  tc  Hudson  River  —On  June  16  stockholders 
will  vote  on  the  question  of  consenting  to  a  plan  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Lake  Shore  *  Michigan  Southern  and  cer- 
tain other  lines  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
The  New  York  Central  now  owns  90  per  cent,  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southron.  This  stock 
is  pledged  as  security  for  the  per  cent,  Lake  Shore  col- 
lateral bonds,  and  before  the  two  companies  can  lie  consoli- 
dated the  consent  of  the  holders  of  75  per  cent,  of  these  bonds 
will  be  required.  The  New  York  Central  proposes  to  offer 
to  the  consenting  bondholders  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
their  3)  j  per  cent,  bonds  par  for  par  for  4  per  cent,  bonds 
to  be  issued  under  and  secured  by  a  new  mortgage  on  the 
railroads  of  the  New  York  Central,  including  the  lines  re- 
cently consolidated.  The  total  amount  of  bonds  under  this 
new  mortgage  will  not  exceed  $167,102,400.  The  plan  also 
includes  the  execution  of  another  new  mortgage,  to  be  called 
the  refunding  and  improvement  mortgage,  secured  upon  the 
same  property  as  the  firM  new  mortgage,  but  subordinate  to 
it.  and  upon  such  other  property  as  the  directors  may  deter- 
mine to  include  thereunder.  Under  this  improvement  mort- 
gage bonds  may  be  issued  for  additions  and  betterments,  to 
refund  the  short  term  notes  and  to  provide  for  other  general 
purposes. 

Pittsburgh  &  Susquehanna— This  property  will  be  sold  on 
June  2.  at  Osceola  Mills  station  on  the  line  of  the  road,  The 
road  runs  from  Philipsburg,  Pa..  10  Kernwood,  20  miles. 

St  Lou.  &  Cairo.- See  Mobile  &  Ohio 
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classes  of  locomotives  is  becoming  beyond  physical  endurance, 
arc  not  conceded  by  the  railroads,  the  point  remains  one  of 
contention,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  stoker,  which 
will  relieve  the  fireman  -from  practically  all  physical  exertion, 
should  tend  to  greatly  simplify  future  controversies  with  this 
class  of  labor.  The  committee  on  stokers  of  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  this  year  has  for  iis  chairman  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  N'orfolk  &  Western,  a 
road  which  is  operating  a  number  of  Mallet  locomotives  equipped 
with  stokers,  and  with  the  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  these  machines  during  the  past  year,  it  is  probable  that  a 
report  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  from  the  operating  : 
point  will  be  presented  at  the  June  convention. 


*T*  HE  reports  of  the  committee  on  stokers  of  the  Master  Me- 
*  chanics'  Association  have  in  the  past  been  confined  largely 
to  descriptions  of  the  machines  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
mental working  of  a  few  locomotives  equipped  with  them. 
Within  the  past  year  the  status  of  the  locomotive  stoker  has 
changed  so  rapidly  that  it  can  now  fairly  be  said  that  the  device 
has  advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  There  are  over 
300  large  locomotives  in  regular  service,  mostly  of  the  mikado 
and  Mallet  types,  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers,  and  as 
many  more  on  order  are  being  so  equipped,  a  fact  which  in  it- 
self indicates  that  those  railroads  which  are  now  using  stokers 
have  found  sufficient  merit  in  them  to  warrant  their  co-oper- 
ation with  the  manufacturers  in  eliminating  defects  and  de- 
veloping the  machine  to  a  thoroughly  practical  basis.  While 
the  claims  of  the  firemen,  that  the  work  of  firing  the  larger 


ONE  of  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  impracticable  to  protect 
a  train  by  flag  is  that  where  the  roadbed  does  not  afford 
safe  footing  for  the  flagman.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  reported,  on 
another  page,  in  Mr.  Belnap"s  account  of  a  collision  at  Gothen- 
burg, Neb.— a  long  bridge  exposed  to  a  furious  wind  Wind  might 
possibly  be  provided  against  hy  stout  railings,  but  that  is  not  the 
only  danger  encountered  at  bridges.  Ice  and  sleet  make  trouble 
of  this  kind  at  innumerable  places  every  winter;  not  usually  so 
positive  and  pronounced  a  danger  as  a  blizzard,  but  still  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  uniform  enforcement  of  the  flagging  rule.  Such 
adverse  conditions  ought  to  be  more  carefully  taken  into  account 
when  estimating  the  value  of  flag  protection.  Uniformity  is  held 
to  be  a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  framing  of  rules  and  in  their  en- 
forcement; to  secure  it  in  the  matter  of  flagging  requires  that 
many  diverse  conditions  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  single 
element  of  low  temperature  in  northern  climates  may  become  a 
danger;  and  with  a  blizzard  it  may  make  the  flagman's  task 
absolutely  dangerous  to  himself.  A  temperature  of  40  degrees 
below  zero  may  become  dangerous  to  trains  even  before  the  flag- 
man suffers  any  peril  of  life  or  limb,  because  of  the  temptation 
to  neglect  which  assails  a  man  when  he  is  in  distress.  The 
increase  in  danger  due  to  cold  and  snow  has  been  recognized 
by  some  managers  by  the  promulgation  of  a  rule  that  snowplows 
should  be  protected  by  the  space  interval  even  when  the  space- 
interval  system  was  not  regularly  employed.  It  is  a  plain 
lesson  of  experience  that  there  are  circumstances  where  the 
space  interval  is  the  only  system  that  is  both  safe  and  reasonable. 
The  automatic  block  system  cannot  be  operated  on  single  track 
without  a  provision  for  communicating  ahead  when  a  train  is 
held  by  a  false-stop  indication ;  and,  therefore,  to  deal  with  such 
situations  as  that  at  North  Platte  the  rational  provision  is  a 
manual  space-interval  system  in  reserve;  telegraph  or  tele- 
phonic communication  between  stations  which  are  open  (or 
between  conductors  by  means  of  roadside  telephones).  With 
this,  the  deficiency  of  the  automatic  system  is  made  up  for  by 
a  substitute  which  can  be  called  even  better  than  the  system 
supplanted;  while  dependence  on  the  flagman  is  admittedly  an 
unscientific  < 


A "STUDY  of  Railway  Growth  and  Railway  Earnings  of  the 
Railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  Decade  1901-1910" 
has  been  compiled  by  E.  E.  Williamson,  transportation  expert 
and  statistician  for  the  Trade  and  Transportation  lUircau.  Ap- 
parently the  object  of  this  compilation  is  suggested  by  the  note 
to  Table  H,  which  says:  "The  increase,  1910  over  1901,  of  158.9 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  on  capital  stock,  and 
42.6  per  cent,  in  the  average  rate  paid  on  dividend-paying  stock, 
indicates  that  the  return  upon  the  capital  stock,  1910  over  1901. 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  percentage  increase,  1910  over 
1901,  of  the  various  units  in  tables  A  to  G  (tables  based  on 
units  of  service,  equipment  and  capitalization").  The  other  night 
at  the  Economic  Gub  dinner  in  New  York,  B.  F.  Bush,  speaking 
immediately  after  A.  B.  Garretson,  expressed  surprise  at  the 
figures  for  dividend  increases  quoted  by  Mr.  Garretson  and  was 
apparently  unfamiliar  with  their  source.   It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
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Garrctson  got  hi*  flares  from  the  same  source  as  that  used  by 
Mr.  Williamson,  namely,  the  annual  statistical  report  issued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  last  complete  avail- 
able one  being  for  the  year  1910.  In  quoting  the  figures  which 
he  did  Mr.  Garret  vjii  specifically  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  were  the  figure*  that  were  used  by  the  unanalytical  rail- 
road employee.  Our  transportation  expert  and  statistician  is 
apparently  willing  to  take  his  figures  with  no  more  analysis  than 
Mr.  Garrctson  gives  the  ordinary'  brakeman  credit  for.  The 
Trade  and  Transportation  Bureau  figures  show  $405,771,416  paid 
in  dividends;  but  of  this  amount  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's report  shows  that  $293,836,863  only  was  dividends  paid 
to  the  public,  the  remainder  being  dividends  paid  to  other  rail- 
way companies  and  so  forming  part  of  the  funds  on  which  they 
drew  to  pay  dividends.  In  1901  the  dividends  paid  to  the  public 
amounted  to  $131,627,672.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  a  little 
over  123  per  cent.,  as  against  159  per  cent,  shown  by  the  Trade 
and  Transportation  Bureau  exhibit.  Whereas  the  average  rate 
paid  on  diiiih-nJ  toyi»g  stocks  was  7.50  in  1510  and  5.26  in  1901. 
the  average  rate  paid  on  all  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in 
1910  was  5.29  per  cent,  and  in  1901  a  little  over  3.20  per  cent. 
We  find,  thereiore.  if  we  analyze  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's returns  and  try  to  get  at  what  railroad  capital  is  actu- 
ally receiving  on  its  investment  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  per 
cent,  paid  in  1910  over  1901  is  higher  than  is  shown  by  the 
Williamson  compilation ;  but  it  is  pertinent  in  this  relation  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  dividends 
pai'l  on  a  stock,  which  pays  nothing  in  1901  and  pays  1  per  cent, 
in  1910,  is  inquiry  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  return  of 
less  than  3!  j  per  cent,  on  railroad  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  in  1901  is  a  concrete  measure  of  how  inadequately  the 
hopes  of  the  investor  in  railroad  securities  of  that  period  had 
been  realized,  and  the  fact  that  during  these  nine  years  his  hopes 
have  only  been  realized  to  the  extent  of  less  than  5</i  per  cent, 
paid  on  railroad  stocks  is  certainly  not  an  argument  of  any  very 
great  effectiveness  against  a  demand  on  the  part  of  investors  for 
making  railroad  securities  somewhat  more  attractive. 

SOME  DISPUTED  POINTS  IN  RAILWAY  VALUATION. 
2.— Investment  from  Earnings. 

IT  has  been  the  policy  of  the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
States  to  invest  large  amounts  of  their  earnings  in  per- 
manent improvements  in  their  properties.  The  earnings  thus  in- 
vested usually  have  been  surplus  earnings  over  what  were  re- 
quired to  pay  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  indebtedness, 
and  in  many  casts  they  have  been  surplus  after  the  payment  ot 
operating  expenses,  interest  on  indebtedness  and  larger  or 
smaller  dividends  on  part  or  all  of  the  outstanding  stock.  In 
some  instances  where  this  practice  has  been  followed  the  out- 
standing capitalization  has  represented  only  investment  of  funds 
raised  by  the  sale  of  securities.  In  other  rases  part  of  it  has 
consisted  of  securities  issued  lor  nominal  or  no  consideration 
\\  hethrr  the  total  capitalization  has  represented  investment  actu- 
ally made  by  the  security  holders,  or  part  of  it  has  represented 
such  investment  and  part  of  it  has  not,  there  have  been  some 
cases  where  investment  from  earnings  has  been  made  before  the 
owners  of  the  securities  have  received  a  "fair  return"  on  their 
actual  investment,  and  other  cases  where  it  has  been  made  after 
they  have  received  such  a  "fair  return."  The  total  amount  of 
these  surplus  earnings  invotcd  in  the  railway*  of  the  United 
States  up  to  June  30,  1909,  as  carried  on  their  books,  was  stated 
by  Commissioner  I.ane  in  the  opinion  in  the  Western  rate  ad- 
vance case  to  be  $800,642,923. 

It  is  clear  that  if  railway  valuation  were  based  entirely  on 
cost  of  reproduction  this  entire  investment  would  have  to  be 
included.  In  the  various  state  valuations  based  on  the  cost  of 
reproduction  it  has  been  included,  but  the  valuation  law  under 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  act  provides 
ttiat  it  shall  ascertain  more  than  the  est  of  reproduction  It 
must  "a«i  rrt.nn  and  report  in  detail  as  to  each  property  owned 
or  used  by  >;,u)  common  carrier  for  its  purposes  as  a  common 


carrier,  the  original  cost  to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new, 
the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  methods  by  which  these  several  cost*  arc  obtained  and  the 
reason  for  their  differences,  if  any."  The  commission  is  also 
to  ascertain  and  report  separately  other  elements  of  value. 
Alter  having  ascertained  all  the  elements  the  commission  is 
both  to  include  them  in  its  report  and  to  base  its  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  different  railways  on  them.  If  the  railways 
disagree  with  the  commission's  conclusions  they  can  appeal  from 
it  to  the  courts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  investments 
from  earnings  must  be  ascertained  and  reported,  but  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  them  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

One  view  advanced  by  some  lawyers  and  economists  is  that 
the  owners  of  a  railway  or  other  public  utility  are  entitled  to 
have  included  in  its  valuation  and  to  receive  a  return  on  only 
the  actual  investment  from  their  own  capital  made  by  them,  and 
that  invested  surplus  earnings  over  and  above  interest  on  bonds 
and  reasonable  dividends  on  stock  are  not  really  investment  by 
the  owners.  Commissioner  Lane  expressed  this  thought  in  the 
Western  rate  advance  case,  when  he  said,  "Perhaps  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  fair  standard  is  that  of  bona  fide  invest- 
ment—the sacrifice  made  by  the  owners  of  the  property  consid- 
ering as  part  of  the  investment  any  shortage  of  return  that 
there  may  be  in  the  early  years  of  the  enterprise."  In  other 
words,  if  a  road  is  capitalized  for  $50,000  a  mile,  of  which 
$25,000  is  bonds  representing  actual  investment  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent  ,  and  $25,000  is  stock,  also  representing 
actual  investment,  on  which  dividends  averaging  6  or  8  per  cent, 
have  been  paid,  and  if,  in  addition,  $15,000  per  mile  has  been 
invested  from  earnings,  the  owners  of  the  railway  are  not  en- 
titled to  have  this  $15,000  included  in  the  valuation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  railway  is  capitalized  as  stated,  and  the  bond- 
holders have  always  received  their  interest,  but  the  stockholders 
have  received  only  3  or  4  per  cent  on  their  part  of  the  invest- 
ment and  have  allowed  3  or  4  per  cent,  to  be  invested  in  the 
properties,  then  the  investment  from  earnings  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  valuation.  This  theory  was  strenuously  insisted 
on  by  the  attorneys  for  some  of  the  western  inter-mountain  com- 
munities in  the  Pacific  coast  rate  cases 

It  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  by  other  lawyers  and 
economists,  that  all  investments  from  earnings  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  valuation.  It  is  urged,  in  the  first  place,  that  when 
practically  all  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  Slates  was 
built  and  the  permanent  improvements  in  it  were  made  there 
was  nothing  in  the  charters  of  the  railways,  in  the  constitutional 
or  statutory  provisions  applying  to  them,  or  in  the  law  of  public 
service  callings  as  laid  down  by  the  courts,  to  indicate  that  in- 
vestments made  by  railway  companies  from  earnings  would  be 
treated  differently  from  investments  made  from  any  other 
source.  Therefore,  those  who  built  the  railways  built  them  on 
the  assumption  that,  like  investors  in  other  concerns,  they 
would  he  allowed  to  profit  by  their  investments  from  earnings. 
The  railway  corporations  of  the  United  States  could  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  those  of  England  and  paid  out  to  their 
security  holders  annually  all  of  their  net  earnings.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  law,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  now,  to  pre- 
vent this  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  to  refuse  to  include  in  the 
valuation  the  investment  from  surplus  earnings  would  be  to 
break  the  public  faith  with  the  owners  of  railways  and  to  con- 
fiscate part  of  the  value  belonging  to  them  by  what  would  be, 
in  effect,  retroactive  legislation.  Furthermore,  it  is  argued,  the 
application  of  this  principle  would  lead  to  some  absurd  results. 
Reverting  to  the  example  already  used,  on  this  principle  a  rail- 
way, the  original  cost  of  which  was  $50,000  a  mile,  and  which 
had  earned  the  annual  interest  on  its  bonds.  6  per  cent,  on  its 
stock  and  enough  to  invest  $25,000  a  mile  from  surplus  earnings, 
making  the  total  invested  in  it  $75,000  a  mile,  would  be  valued  at 
$50,000  a  mile,  A  railway,  which  also  originally  cost  $50,000  a 
mile,  which  had  been  in  operation  10  years,  and  which  during 
this  period  hail  paid  4  per  cent,  interest  on  its  bonds  and  earned 
only  6  per  cent,  on  its  stock,  of  which  one-half  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  property,  would  at  the  end  of  the  period  represent 
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an  original  investment  per  mile  ui  $50,000  and  an  investment 
from  earnings  of  $3,750,  or  $53,750  per  mile.  Obviously,  the 
former  railway,  which  had  cost  $75,000  a  mile  and  was  the  better 
earner  would  be  the  more  valuable,  and  yet  on  this  principle, 
while  a  valuation  of  only  $50,000  per  mile  would  be  put  on  it.  a 
valuation  of  $53,750  a  mile  would  be  placed  on  the  road  which 
both  had  cost  less  and  earned  less.  The  valuations  having  been 
made  on  this  principle,  the  question  naturally  arises,  as  to  the 
valuation  on  which  railway  rates  would  be  adjusted. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  the  news  on  both  sides  of  this  very 
important  question.  How  important  it  is,  is  indicated  by  the 
figure  regarding  the  total  investment  from  the  surplus  given  by 
Commissioner  Lane. 

PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  IN  ALA8KA. 

IN"  extremely  few  countries  has  the  adoption  of  government 
ownership  of  railways  been  preceded  by  full  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  state  and  private  man- 
agement There  was  pretty  full  discussion  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  decision  was  for  state  ownership.  In  Itaty 
there  was  made  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  in  history,  and 
the  decision  was  against  government  management,  but  because 
of  complicated  financial  relations  between  the  government  and 
the  railway  companies,  state  management  came,  anyway.  With 
these  exceptions,  state  ownership  and  management  usually  has 
resulted  from  fortuitous  and  temporary  conditions  or  snap  judg- 
ment. A  beginning  is  being  made  with  state  ownership  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  way.  The  federal  government  ac- 
quired the  Panama  Railroad,  not  because  it  was  decided  that 
state  ownership  was  preferable  on  principle— that  point  was  not 
discussed— but  because  this  road  was  to  he  used  as  an  instru- 
mentality in  the  construction  of  the  Panama  canal.  Now  gov- 
ernment ownership  in  Alaska  seems  likely  to  be  adopted  without 
any  consideration  of  the  principle  involved.  To  adopt  the  policy 
in  disregard  of  the  principle  involved  is  to  adopt  it  in  disregard 
of  the  probable  results. 

On  August  23,  1912,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  transportation  question  in  Alaska  and 
report  "in  respect  to  the  best  and  most  available  routes  for  rail- 
roads in  Alaska  which  will  develop  the  country  and  the  re- 
sources thereof  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
Within  a  week  President  Taft  appointed  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Major  Jay  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  chairman;  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  geologist  in  charge 
of  division  of  Alaskan  Mineral  Resources,  Geological  Survey, 
vice-chairman;  Leonard  M.  Cox,  civil  engineer  United  States 
Navy,  and  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  consulting  railroad  engineer. 
The  three  largest  states  in  the  Union  are  Texas,  California  and 
Montana.  The  area  of  Alaska  is  20.000  square  miles  greater 
than  the  combined  areas  of  these  three  states,  and  is  one-fifth 
the  area  of  the  entire  United  States.  This  indicates  what  an  as- 
signment the  commission  was  given.  To  execute  it  in  a  way 
that  would  enable  it  to  make  a  report  that  would  deserve  re- 
spect would  have  required  many  months.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mission, which  included  only  one  engineer  of  railway  experience, 
made  its  report  to  the  president  on  January  30.  This  was  but 
five  months  after  its  appointment,  and  those  five  months  were 
fall  and  winter  months,  during  which  the  extreme  weather  in 
Alaska  makes  investigation  of  railway  routes  in  that  territory 
extremely  difficult  or  impossible.  Yet  not  only  does  the  com- 
mission undertake  to  tell  the  best  routes  for  the  construction 
of  railways  in  Alaska  and  recommend  the  building  of  two  lines, 
but  it  also  essays  to  estimate  in  considerable  detail  what  the 
railways  along  all  the  different  routes,  considered  would  cost 
to  construct,  what  traffic  they  could  expect,  what  rates  they 
could  make,  and  what  their  fixed  charges,  gross  earnings,  oper- 
ating expenses  and  net  earnings  would  be.  And  it  is  proposed 
on  the  basis  of  such  an  investigation  and  report  that  Congress 
shall  embark  the  government  of  the  United  States  on  a  policy 
of  public  ownership  of  railways  in  Alaska  that  it  is  estimated 
will  at  the  start  cost  S35.00O.CIO0.    Ti  c  very  fact  that  such  a 


proposal  can  be  seriously  made  and  considered  is  an  argument 
against  government  railway  ownership  in  this  country.  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  a  success  in  Prussia.  But  can  any  one  im- 
agine the  Prussian  government  doing  business  in  such  a  way? 
Can  anyone  imagine  private  capitalists  giving  engineers  only  live 
months-most  of  them  winter  months— to  report  on  a  proposed 
expenditure  of  $35,000,000  on  railways  in  a  country  like  Alaska? 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  natural  resources  of 
Alaska  should  be  developed,  that  a  prerequisite  to  their  develop- 
ment is  the  construction  of  a  large  new  mileage  of  railways, 
and  that  the  government  should  do  this,  first,  because  it  can  do 
it  at  a  lower  cost  of  capital,  and  second,  because  it  is  more 
likely  to  build  an  adequate  mileage  than  private  companies,  be- 
cause private  companies  must  earn  profits  while  the  government 
need  not. 

That  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  ought  to  be  developed 
and  that  the  construction  of  new  railway  mileage  is  es- 
sential for  this  purpose  will  not  be  controverted.  The  new  mile- 
age may  be  secured  in  any  of  three  ways.  Its  construction  may 
be  left  to  private  companies  without  government  aid,  or  the 
government  may  build  it.  or  private  companies  subsidized  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  government  may  build  it.  The  three  main 
objects  to  be  sought  arc,  first,  that  the  new  construction  shall  be 
adequate ;  second,  that  the  total  economic  cost  of  the  transportation 
provided,  including  operating  expenses  and  return  on  the  capital 
invested,  shall  be  made  as  low  as  practicable;  and  third,  that  the 
rates  shall  be  so  made  as  best  to  develop  the  potential  and  handle 
the  available  traffic.  The  potential  and  available  traffic  would 
be  the  same  for  either  government  or  private  railways.  Under 
government  ownership  railways  ought  to  be  built  in  the  same 
places  as  they  would  be  built  by  intelligent  private  capitalists, 
namely  where  the  potential  and  available  traffic  arc  greatest.  A 
traffic  that  would  pay  government  railways  would  pay  private 
railways,  provided  that  the  one  were  to  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated as  economically  as  the  other;  and — again  with  the  same 
proviso — a  traffic  that  would  not  pay  the  one  would  not  pay 
the  other.  If  private  railways  were  built  and  the  government 
guaranteed  their  interest  the  government  could  by  regulation 
make  the  rates  as  low  as  it  could  make  them  on  government 
railways  since  if  there  were  a  deficit  the  government  would  make 
it  good  from  taxation  just  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  railways 
it  owned.  If  the  traffic  and  the  rates  applied  were  the  same  in 
cither  case  the  gross  earnings  would  be  the  same ;  and  in  that 
event  whether  the  total  earnings  would  be  sufficient  to  pay- 
operating  expenses  and  a  return  on  capital — and  if  they  were 
not.  whether  a  larger  deficit  would  have  to  be  made  good  from 
public  taxation  under  government  or  private  ownership— would 
depend  entirely  on  the  economy  with  which  the  roads  were  de- 
devclopcd  and  operated.  The  whole  question,  then,  is  whether 
public  or  private  management  would  be  the  more  economical. 

The  Alaskan  railroad  commission  concluded  that  the  total 
amount  necessary  to  pay  a  return  on  capital  and  working  ex- 
penses would  be  less  under  government  than  under  private  owner- 
ship. This  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  government 
could  borrow  money  for  construction  cheaper  than  private  com- 
panies unaided  by  government  guarantees  of  interest.  It  was 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  by 
the  government  would  be  the  same  as  by  private  companies. 
But.  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  govern- 
ment could  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  private  com- 
panies. As  the  commission  itself  indicated,  if  the  government 
guaranteed  part  or  all  of  the  interest  of  private  companies  as 
the  government  of  Canada  is  doing  in  some  cases,  the  private 
companies  could  borrow  money  as  cheaply  as  the  government. 
And  in  any  event,  the  question  whether  construction  and  oper- 
ation by  the  government  or  private  companies  would  be  the 
cheaper  is  a  more  important  question  than  which  could  borrow 
capital  the  cheaper,  for  on  most  railways  the  operating  expenses 
amount  to  more  than  the  necessary  return  on  investment.  In 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1911.  the  operating  expenses  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  were  6866  per  cent ,  and  their  ntt 
earnings,  from  which  all  return  on  investment  was  paid,  only 
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3134  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings.  The  expenses  per  mile 
were  $7,867,  and  the  net  earnings  $3,593.  Therefore,  a  10  per 
cent,  saving  in  operating  expenses  would  have  amounted  to 
$786/0  per  mile,  while  a  10  per  cent,  saving  in  net  earnings 
would  have  amounted  to  only  $399.30  per  mile.  In  Canada  in 
the  fiscal  year  1912  operating  expenses  were  68.7  per  cent,  of 
gross  earnings  and  net  earnings  31-3  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings. 
These  figures  show  that  on  most  of  the  existing  railways  of 
North  America  it  is  more  than  twice  as  important  to  economize 
in  operation  as  in  cost  of  capital. 

Now,  statistics  of  railways  throughout  the  world  show  that 
government  management  is  usually  less  economical  than  private 
management  The  following  table  gives  the  capitalization  or 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  of  state  railways  in  six  leading 
countries  and  of  private  railways  in  six  leading  countries : 

Capitalization 
or  coil  of 
Suit  Railway*.  construction, 
lUlgtum   ,187,787 


Italy    124.586 

Switzerland    116.692 


sialletae    1)4,000 

Canada  (Intercolonial).  64,095 
New  Sooth  Wales   6J.999 


Capitalization 
or  cost  of 
Private  Railway*,  construction. 

United  Kingdom  8274.S62 

France   148, KM, 

Siwin    77.077 

United  State*    62.657 

Argentina    56.161 

Canada    55.829 


This  table  does  not  indicate  that  under  government  ownership 
railways  cost  less  than  under  private  ownership.  The  private 
company  that  formerly  owned  the  Panama  Railroad,  which  was 
then  a  double-track  line,  had  a  capitalization  of  $221,120  per 
mile,  while  the  reconstruction  of  the  railway  as  a  single-track 
line  by  the  United  States  government  cost  $226,190  per  mile. 
It  is  especially  significant,  as  Alaska  is  a  new  country,  that  the 
cost  of  construction  of  both  the  government-owned  Intercolonial 
of  Canada  and  of  the  state  railways  of  New  South  Wales  has 
been  larger  than  is  the  capitalization  of  the  private  railways  of 
cither  the  United  States,  Argentina  or  Canada. 

Data  regarding  the  expenses  of  operation  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant. While  the  traffic  density — passenger  and  freight — of 
the  private  railways  in  France  is  84  per  cent,  heavier  than  that 
of  the  state  railways,  their  operating  expenses  per  mile  arc  but 
5  per  cent,  greater.  While  the  density  of  traffic  of  the  railways 
of  Canada  as  a  whole  is  83  per  cent,  as  great  as  that  of  the 
government-owned  Intercolonial,  their  operating  expenses  per 
mile  arc  only  77  per  cent,  as  great.  While  the  density  of  traffic 
of  the  government-owned  but  privately  operated  railways  of 
Holland  is  43  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment roads,  their  operating  expenses  per  mile  are  only  23  per 
cent.,  greater.  While  the  density  of  traffic  of  the  Spanish  pri- 
vate roads  is  70  per  cent,  as  great  as  that  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment railways,  their  operating  expenses  per  mile  are  only  39 
per  cent,  as  great.  The  French  private  roads  have  a  traffic  68 
per  cent,  heavier  than  the  Swiss  state  roads,  and  their  oper- 
ating expenses  per  mile  are  only  9  per  cent,  greater.  The  traffic 
of  the  French  private  roads  is  68  per  cent,  as  heavy  as  that  of 
the  Prussian-Hessian  state  roads,  and  their  operating  expenses 
per  mile  are  only  60  per  cent,  as  great  The  density  of  traffic 
of  the  Argentine  private  roads  is  10  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  New  South  Wales  government  roads,  while  their  oper- 
ating expenses  per  mile  are  2.4  per  cent.  less.  The  Canadian 
private  roads  have  a  traffic  63J4  per  cent  heavier  than  that  of 
the  New  South  Wales  government  roads  and  their  operating 
expenses  per  mile  are  only  5; per  cent  greater.  The  railways 
of  the  United  Slates  as  a  whole  have  a  traffic  density  66  per 
cent,  as  great  as  that  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  government  roads, 
and  pay  wages  more  than  twice  as  high,  and  yet  their  operating 
expenses  per  mile  are  only  52  per  cent  as  great  as  those  of  the 
Prussian-Hessian  government  roads.  The  railways  of  United 
States  group  2  handle  a  traffic  143  per  cent  more  dense  than 
that  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  roads  and  pay  wages  twice  as 
high,  and  yet  their  operating  expenses  per  mile  arc  only  11  per 
cent,  greater  than  those  of  the  Prussian-Hessian  lines.  It  is  a 
rule  almost  without  exception  that  under  conditions  at  all  com- 
parable the  cost  of  operating  government  railways  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  traffic  that  they  handle  than  on  private  railways. 

J  urlhcr  evidence  that  government  operation  is  almost  invari- 


ably more  expensh'e  than  private  operation  is  afforded  by  the 
statistics  of  the  railways  which  in  recent  years  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  private  to  government  management  The  Western 
Railway  of  France  was  taken  over  by  the  government  in  1908. 
In  four  years  under  government  management  its  traffic  increased 
12  per  cent,  while  its  operating  expenses  increased  50  per  cent 
In  the  last  ten  years  it  was  under  private  management  the  oper- 
ating ratio  of  the  Panama  Railroad  never  exceeded  66  per  cent 
Under  the  management  of  the  United  States  government  it  in- 
creased in  1905  to  77J4  per  cent;  in  1906  it  was  79.5;  in  1908, 
74.5  per  cent;  in  1911,  70.8  per  cent  The  increase  in  earnings 
between  1904  and  1911  was  84  per  cent.,  and  in  expenses  110' 
per  cent  The  average  operating  ratio  of  the  Italian  railways 
under  private  management  during  the  live  years  ending  1905  was 
67)/,  per  cent.  Government  operation  was  resumed  in  1905.  and 
never  since  then  has  the  operating  ratio  been  less  than  77  per 
cent,  and  in  1908  it  rose  to  83  per  cent.  In  view  of  all  these 
facts  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  a  commission  assuming  without 
investigation  or  discussion  that  government  development  and 
operation  of  railways  in  Alaska  would  be  as  economical  as  pri- 
vate development  and  operation. 

It  may  be  said  that  under  government  management  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  Alaska  would  be  increased  faster  than  it  would 
be  under  private  management.  This  is  an  argument  often  ad- 
vanced for  government  ownership  in  new  countries.  But  the 
evidence  shows  that  if  a  country  affords  any  business  for  rail- 
ways to  handle  they  will  be  more  rapidly  constructed  under  pri- 
vate than  under  public  ownership.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
did  railway  construction  go  on  so  rapidly  until  within  recent 
years  as  in  the  United  States.  The  only  continent  on  which 
from  the  beginning  the  railways  have  been  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  is  Australia.  There,  if  anywhere,  the  evi- 
dence that  railways  will  be  more  rapidly  developed  in  a  new 
country  by  the  government  than  by  private  companies  should 
be  forthcoming.  Argentina  and  Canada  are  other  new  countries, 
and  in  them  the  great  majority  of  the  railway  development  has 
been  left  to  private  companies.  The  area  of  Australia  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Argentina  and  70  per  cent,  as  great  as 
that  of  Canada.  The  following  table,  giving  the  railway  mileage 
in  Australia,  Argentina  and  Canada  in  1880  and  1911,  shows 
where  the  increases  in  mileage  have  been  most  rapid: 

1880  1911.  Increa*e«. 

Australia    J.5B0  16,078  12,49* 

Argentina   1.408  19.MS  18,435 

Canada    6,874  25,400  18.526 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  period  of  31  years  the  increase 
in  mileage  in  both  Argentina  and  Canada  was  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  in  Australia.  There  has  been  for  years  one 
transcontinental  railway  across  Canada,  and  soon  there  will  be 
three.  There  is  one  across  Argentina  in  connection  with  the 
Chilean  railways.  Australia,  under  government  ownership,  is 
still  waiting  for  its  first  transcontinental  railway.  Furthermore, 
the  statistics  given  do  not  do  justice  to  Canada,  for  in  1911 
there  were  11,633  miles  under  construction  in  Canada,  of  which 
1,560  miles  were  in  operation.  When  all  the  mileage  now  under 
construction  in  Australia  and  in  Canada  is  finished.  Canada,  with 
an  area  less  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Australia, 
will  have  almost  three  times  as  large  a  mileage  of  railways. 

If  past  and  present  experience  is  any  criterion,  private  com- 
panies will  provide  a  larger  mileage  and  construct  and  operate 
it  more  economically  than  the  government  wherever  the  condi- 
tions warrant  railway  development.  They  will  warrant  it 
wherever  the  available  and  potential  traffic  are  sufficient  to  make 
railways  pay.  And  if  the  resources  of  Alaska  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  railways  pay,  in  the  long  run,  why  should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  be  taxed  to  subsidize  cither  government 
or  private  construction  in  Alaska?  If,  however,  the  government 
is  to  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  construction  the  experience 
of  the  world  indicates  that  it  would  secure  more  results  with 
a  given  amount  of  subsidies  if  it  subsidized  private  companies, 
as  Canada  is  doing,  than  if  it  went  into  the  business  of  building 
and  owning  railways  on  its  own  account. 
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Union  Depot  for  All  Road*  Approaching  Completion. 
Project    Includes    Belt    Line    and    Complete  Facllltlea. 


The  largest  railway  terminal  development  now  under  way, 
except  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New  York,  which  is 
now  nearing  completion,  is  that  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  improvements  estimated 
to  cost  $40,000,000  are  being  made.  This  work  includes  a 


The  stock  is  owned  equally  by  12  roads,  the  Santa  Fe,  Alton, 
Burlington,  Rock  Island,  St.  Paul,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
Missouri  Pacific,  Frisco,  Union  Pacific,  Wabash,  Great  Western 
and  Kansas  City  Southern,  which,  together  with  the  Quincy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island,  con- 
trol M  by  the  Burlington  and  Union  Pacific,  respectively,  include 
all  the  roads  entering  the  city.  The  first  ten  of  these  roads 
now  use  the  present  union  depot,  while  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, with  its  tenants,  the  Chicago,  Great  Western,  the  Quincy. 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island,  use 
the  Grand  Central  station  at  Second  and  Wyandotte  streets. 
Certain  trains  of  the  Rock  Island,  St.  Paul  and  Santa  Fc  also 
us*  a  third  station  at  Grand  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street 
heen  outgrown  for  sometime  and  do  not  afford  the  modem 
on  the  way  in  and  out  of  the  union  station.  These  stations  have 
conveniences  demanded  !>y  the  traveling  public 

te  natutal  topography  of  Kansas  City  is  very  unfavorable 
for  comprehensive  railway  terminal  development,  as  the  city  is 
located  on  a  series  of  hills  along  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  rivers 
The  railway  entrances  arc  confined  to  the  water  courses,  five  in 
number.  The  roads  from  the  north  and  cast  reach  the  city 
along  <hc  Missouri  river,  those  from  the  west  follow  the  Kaw, 


union  station  for  all  the  roads  entering  the  city,  a  belt  line  for 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  connecting  with  all  the  roads,  new 
local  freight  houses,  terminal  switching  yards  for  freight  inter- 
change, etc. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Company  is  a  corporation 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  providing  new  terminal  facilities. 


Main  Floor  Plan  of  New  Kansas  City  Union  Station. 

while  those  not:)  the  south  enter  alone,  the  v.illci  of  Turkey 
t'rerk  near  the  Missouri-Kansas  state  hue.  it  the  Big  Blue 
river  about  three  mtUs  farther  east  He-cause  of  the  limited 
number  of  entrances  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  site  for  a  union 
station  which  will  be  convenient  for  all  roads.  A  number  of 
toads  now  have  very  indirect  entrance  to  the  present  ur/.on  sta- 
tic^, the  Santa  be  hyvin*  a  reverse  movement  en  through  trains 

L'lMH.NCTER   Of  TRAFFIC, 

The  problem  of  providing  for  the  passenger  traffic  at  Kansas 
City  is  radically  different  from  that  at  any  of  the  other  large 
stations  recently  built.  While  large  numbers  of  suburban  pas- 
sengers are  handled  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Central 
terminals  at  New  York,  and  the  North  Western  station  at  Chi- 
cago, there  is  practically  none  of  this  traffic  at  Kansas  City. 
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Also  while  at  the  other  stations  there  is  practically  no  transfer 
of  passengers  to  other  trains  leaving  the  same  station,  and 
nearly  all  the  passengers,  both  through  and  suburban  leave  the 
building  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Kansas  City,  both 
through,  transfer  and  local  Kansas  City  traffic  are  handled.  The 
Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island  and  Missouri  Pacific  each  run  a  number 
of  trains  daily  through  the  city.  Numerous  other  trains  on 
these  roads,  as  well  as  all  trains  on  the  other  roads,  stop  and 
start  here.  This  gives  rise  to  a  large  transfer  of  passengers 
from  one  train  to  another,  over  30  per  cent,  of  those  handled 
through  the  union  depot  in  1911  being  ticketed  through,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  number  of  others  who  bought  tickets  locally  to 
Kansas  City  and  then  to  their  destinations. 

On  trains  passing  through  the  city,  considerable  switching 
is  necessary  in  the  station  to  set  in  or  remove  dining  cars,  con- 
necting line  sleepers,  etc.  This  requires  a  track  layout  such  that 
a  switch  engine  can  work  readily  with  minimum  interference 
with  other  operations.  These  distinctly  local  conditions  ma- 
terially influenced  the  designs  for  tracks  and  buildings  to  provide 
for  handling  the  trains  promptly  and  expeditiously  and  to  care 
for  the  passengers  between  trains. 

Largely  because  of  the  importance  of  Kansas  City  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  southwest,  the  number  of  passengers  handled  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city.  In  1911,  78,542  trains 
with  456,334  cars  were  handled  for  the  ten  roads  entering  the 
union  depot  alone.  Over  2,215,000  pieces  of  baggage  were  han- 
dled in  the  union  depot  alone  in  1911.  and  2.076,084  pieces  in 
1912.  This,  combined  with  that  handled  at  the  Grand  Central 
station  in  Kansas  City,  makes  a  total  of  2,500.000,  equal  to  that 
at  South  station,  Boston,  the  largest  in  this  country.  Kansas 
City  has  a  maximum  daily  record  of  10,000  pieces  of  baggage 
as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  6,000  pieces  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania terminal,  New  York.  The  income  from  storage  on  bag- 
gage at  the  union  depot  in  1911,  amounted  to  $20,384.  and  in 
1912  to  $19,457,  while  the  parcel  room  receipts  for  1911  were 
$41,480,  and  for  1912,  $40,564.  The  ticket  sales  in  1911  at  the 
union  depot  ticket  office  alone,  exclusive  of  Pullman  tickets, 
numbered  1,401,238,  amounting  to  $4,892,438,  while  in  1912, 
1,330,544  tickets  were  sold  amounting  to  $4,501,781. 

The  transfer  of  mail  is  also  very  heavy  because  of  the  number 
of  diverging  routes.  The  proportion  of  mail  transferred,  to 
that  going  through  without  change,  is  so  great  that  the  Santa 
Fe  finds  it  more  expeditious  to  set  out  one  mail  car  and  pick 
up  another  on  its  through  trains  and  to  transfer  the  mail  going 
through,  rather  than  that  to  be  unloaded.  From  225  to  300  tons 
of  mail  are  handled  through  this  station  daily,  and  as  most  of 
this  is  transferred  from  one  train  to  another,  the  terminal  com- 
pany must  assume  charge  of  the  transfer  and  bear  the  expense, 
jvhich  is  no  small  item  in  itself.  The  amount  of  mail  handled 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  at  South  station.  Boston, 
where  about  250  tons  are  handled  daily,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania 
station  in  New  York,  where  between  220  and  260  tons  are 
handled. 

A  careful  study  of  the  increase  in  the  traffic  passing  through 
the  present  union  station  shows  that  the  number  of  trains  has 
doubled  every  13  years,  the  number  of  cars  every  12  years,  anil 
the  amount  of  baggage  handled  every  11  years.  Naturally,  this, 
rapid  increase  in  traffic  long  ago  caused  the  old  station  to  be 
completely  outgrown.  Also,  the  confusion  and  inconvenience 
resulting  from  maintaining  two  stations  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  when  plans  for  the  new  station  were  considered,  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  combine  in  one  terminal. 

Negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  city  officials  looking 
toward  a  reconstruction  of  these  terminal  facilities  for  several 
years,  and  ordinances  providing  for  this  work  were  passed  in 
1909.  These  ordinances  were  ratified  by  the  voters  at  a  special 
election  and  the  preparation  of  plans  was  begun  at  once.  As 
the  details  were  worked  out  it  became  evident  to  the  city  and  to 
the  Terminal  company  that  certain  changes  which  affected  the 
ordinances  in  details  only  rather  than  the  general  plan  were 
necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  both  parties.    Accordingly  a 
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revised  ordinance  was  prepared  and  passed  by  the  city  council 
in  June.  1911.  The  most  important  changes  made  were  regard- 
ing grades  east  and  west  of  the  new  station.  This  ordinance 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  union  passenger  station  west 
of  the  present  Grand  avenue  station,  four  freight  stations  where 
local  freight  will  be  received  for  all  roads,  a  belt  line  formed 
by  the  lease  of  existing  tracks  and  the  construction  of  additional 


this  purpose  by  the  terminal  company.  The  creation  of  this 
plaza  required  the  removal  of  630,000  yds.  of  earth  and  rock, 
as  the  original  site  was  a  high  hill  sloping  directly  to  the  track. 
Beyond  a  wide  boulevard  this  area  will  be  parked,  and  the  city 
will  grade  approaches  to  the  streets  on  top  of  the  hill.  The 
Park  Board  of  Kansas  City  is  now  considering  sloping  a  por- 
tion of  the  hill  to  the  level  of  the  plaza  as  far  south  as  Twenty- 


The  South  or  Plaza  Side  of  the  New  Station. 


track  where  necessary,  and  the  complete  separation  of  street  and     fifth  street.   The  plaza  is  on  the  level  of  the  main  floor  of  the 


railway  grades. 

THE  PASSEXG£K  STATION. 

The  most  important  individual  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  pas- 
senger station  which  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000,000.  As  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  the  new  station 
is  located  between  Broadway  and  Main  streets,  opposite  Twenty- 


station,  or  one  story  above  the  tracks  and  connects  directly  with 
Main  street  and  Broadway. 

The  main  station  building  is  "T"  shaped  with  a  stem  project- 
ing out  over  the  tracks.  The  head  house  is  510  ft  long  and 
150  ft.  wide,  while  the  portion  over  the  tracks  is  410  ft.  long  and 
165  ft.  wide.   The  building  is  of  Bedford  stone  with  granite 


The  New  Union  Station — Looking  East  over  Express  Building. 


third  street,  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the  present  union 
depot  and  about  30  ft.  above  it,  where  it  is  safe  from  such  floods 
as  put  the  old  station  out  of  service  in  1903.  The  station  build- 
ing is  four  stories  in  height  above  the  basement  or  track  level, 
with  a  sub-basement  for  express  and  baggage.  It  faces  to  the 
south  on  a  large  plaza  covering  two  city  blocks,  purchased  for 


trimmings  on  the  faces  and  bush  hammered  concrete  in  less  im- 
portant places.  The  exterior  walls  arc  of  massive  masonry,  the 
Bedford  stone  being  backed  with  brick,  while  the  interior  is  of 
steel  frame  construction  with  reinforced  concrete  floors  through- 
out. The  foundations  for  the  main  building  arc  carried  to  rock, 
while  the  train  shed  piers  are  supported  upon  rock  upon  spread 
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footings  resting  on  undisturbed  natural  soil  or  on  Raymond 
concrete  piles  where  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  recent  fill. 
Provisions  are  made  for  extension  of  the  building  over  eight 
additional  tracks  which  may  be  required  in  the  future,  giving 
50  per  cent,  additional  space  for  standing  trains  and  waiting 
room. 

The  main  or  plaza  level  will  be  devoted  to  facilities  for  the 
public  all  of  which  are  on  this  floor,  while  the  three  upper 
floors  over  the  end  wings  will  be  given  over  to  general  offices 
for  the  terminal  company  and  tenants  whose  business  is 
dated  with  that  of  the  railways.  Two  main  entrances  lead 
the  plaza  to  the  grand  lobby  in  the  center  of  the  building.  This 
room  is  230  ft.  x  100  ft,  and  is  85  ft.  high,  being  open  to  the 
roof.  Three  large  arched  windows  face  on  the  plaza.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ticket  office,  which  is  located  under  the  cen- 
ter window  on  the  south  side,  this  lobby  will  be  free  of  all  ob- 
structions. The  lower  portion  will  be  finished  in  Tennessee 
marble  with  Kasota  marble  above.  It  will  be  lighted  by  large 
electroliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Leading  directly  from  the  grand  lobby,  and  extending  over  the 
tracks,  is  the  main  waiting  room.  This  room  is  54  ft  high, 
with  a  flat  ceiling,  and  will  be  lighted  by  side  wall  lights.  On 
each  side  of  the  main  waiting  room  are  train  gates  leading  to 
the  different  platforms.  Concourses  are  provided  just  outside 
these  gates  in  which  are  located  the  stairways  and  elevators. 

to  the  station  from  trains  will  also  be  gained  by  these 
stairs  and  elevators  to  the  concourses  from  which  the 


west  boulevard,  and  for  the  interlocking  towers  at  each  end  of 
the  yard  will  be  located  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  express 
house. 

Sixteen  through  passenger  tracks  are  provided  in  addition  to 
two  thoroughfare  tracks.  The  tracks  are  built  in  pairs,  alter- 
nating 12.5  and  31.5  ft.  centers,  with  concrete  platforms  between 
8  in.  above  the  top  of  rail.  No  special  track  construction  will 
be  provided.  Each  pair  of  tracks  will  eventually  be  connected 
by  two  crossovers  opposite  the  center  of  the  station,  affording 
flexibility  of  train  movement  Low  train  sheds  1,400  ft  long 
will  be  constructed  over  the  tracks.  All  trains  will  pull  through 
the  station  and  stop  with  the  baggage  cars  near  the  tunnels 
leading  to  the  baggage  and  mail  rooms,  and  the  passenger  cars 
near  the  stairways.  In  addition  to  the  through  tracks,  several 
stub  tracks  will  be  provided  at  the  east  end  of  the  station  for 
the  handling  of  mail  cars,  while  similar  tracks  will  be  built  op- 
posite the  express  rooms  at  the  west  end  for  express  business. 
Two  of  these  latter  tracks  will  be  depressed  so  that  the  floor  of 
the  car  will  be  level  with  the  express  room  floor  to 


BELT  LINE  CONNECTIONS. 

Four  main  tracks  will  lead  east  from  the  new  station  to 
Sheffield.  West  of  the  station  to  the  Frisco  crossing  there  will 
be  six  main  tracks,  the  two  outer  tracks  all  the  way  from  Shef- 
field to  the  union  station  being  for  freight,  while  the  two  center 
southerly  tracks  will  be  used  for  passenger  movements.  Between 
the  station  and  the  Frisco  crossing  all  tracks  will  be  used  as 


Track  Layout  Through  Station. 


passengers  will  pass  directly  to  the  main  lobby  without  going 
through  the  waiting  rooms. 

A  lunch  room,  restaurant  and  women's  waiting  rooms  are 
located  in  the  east  wing,  directly  off  the  grand  lobby,  while  bag- 
gage and  check  rooms  and  men's  waiting  rooms  are  located  in 
the  west  end.  A  drug  store,  newsstand,  etc.,  will  be  along  the 
north  side  of  the  main  lobby.  A  covered  cab-stand  is  provided 
on  the  plaza  level  along  the  west  end  of  the  station. 

The  basement  or  track  level  floor  will  be  devoted  to  commis- 
sary, baggage  and  mail  rooms.  Baggage  and  mail  will  be  re- 
ceived from  a  driveway  on  this  level  under  the  plaza,  which 
connects  with  Grand  avenue  and  Broadway,  and  will  be  low- 
ered from  this  floor  to  the  sub-basement  from  which  two  tun- 
nels pass  under  the  tracks  beyond  the  ends  of  the  station,  with 
elevators  to  each  platform.  In  this  way  all  trucking  at  the 
track  level  is  avoided  and  interference  to  passengers  is  elimi- 
nated. The  interchange  and  sorting  of  mail,  baggage  and  ex- 
press, will  be  confined  to  this  sub-basement  level.  The  express 
business  is  also  taken  through  these  tunnels,  and  the  sub-base- 
ment to  the  express  building,  a  two-story  structure  with  sub- 
basement  west  of  the  station.  This  building  is  1,000  ft.  long  and 
60  ft.  wide,  and  is  divided  for  the  use  of  the  four  express  com- 
panies operating  into  Kansas  City.  Offices  for  the  use  of  these 
companies  will  be  provided  on  the  second  floor  of  this  building. 
A  power  house  to  provide,  heat,  light  and  power  for  all  pur- 
poses about  the  station,  at  the  coach  and  engine  yard  at  South- 


may  be  found  convenient  for  passenger  movements,  for  freight 

the  coach  yards. 

At  Southwest  boulevard,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  station, 
it  was  originally  planned  to  separate  the  grades  of  the  freight 
and  passenger  tracks,  the  freight  tracks  descending  while  the 
passenger  tracks  rise  to  a  higher  level.  Under  this  plan  the 
freight  tracks  would  cross  the  Kaw  river  at  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent bridge  and  at  practically  the  same  elevation,  turning  ab- 
ruptly to  the  west  just  across  the  bridge  and  continuing  to 
Armourdale  yard.  A  single  track  freight  line  connects  the  west 
end  of  this  yard  with  the  Union  Pacfic  and  Rock  Island  at  Clark 
Junction.  Connections  from  this  low  level  freight  line  will  be 
made  with  the  Santa  Fe,  Frisco  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Kaw  river,  while  a  low  level  freight  line 
will  extend  through  the  center  of  the  present  yard  south  of  the 
union  depot  to  a  connection  with  the  roads  entering  over  the 
Hannibal  bridge  and  with  a  north  side  belt  line.  The  high 
level,  or  passenger,  line  will  extend  across  the  Kaw  river  on 
the  upper  deck  of  the  same  bridge,  which  carries  the  freight  line, 
and  will  then  divide  into  two  double  track  lines,  one  extending 
north  on  a  high  steel  viaduct  across  the  present  Rock  Island  and 
Union  Pacific  tracks  to  a  connection  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
main  line  to  Omaha,  the  other  turning  west  and  descending  to  a 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  and  Rock  Island.  At  the 
present  time  this  high  level  tine  has  not  been  definitely  author- 
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ized  and  the  low  level  line  may  eventually  be  used  for  passenger 
traffic  also.  Another  double  track  high  level  passenger  tine 
leaves  the  main  track  at  Southwest  boulevard  and  follows  around 
the  face  of  the  bluff  to  a  connection  with  the  Burlington,  Wabash 
and  Rock  Island  near  the  Hannibal  bridge.  From  Sheffield  to 
the  Hannibal  bridge  along  the  Missouri  river  the  belt  line  for 
freight  traffic  will  consist  of  two  tracks,  one  of  which  will  be 


it  formerly  held  but  two.  The  lowering  of  the  tracks  in  this 
cut  has  presented  some  interesting  problems,  for  the  main  line 
must  be  kept  open  for  traffic  at  all  times,  as  it  forms  the  en- 
trance for  three  roads  to  the  present  union  station,  and  also 
for  a  heavy  freight  business,  with  a  total  of  about  150  train 
movements  every  24  hours.  In  addition,  a  number  of  industries 
are  located  along  these  tracks,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 


Profile  Through  Big  Cut  Eait  of  Station. 


turned  over  by  the  Alton,  and  the  other  of  which  is  now  being 
built.  The  construction  work  along  this  freight  line  is  very 
light. 

When  these  lines  are  completed,  facilities  will  be  provided  for 
direct  and  expeditious  movement  of  both  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  without  interference  with  each  other,  and  with  no  rail- 
road grade  crossings  on  the  passenger  lines  except  three  close 
together  at  Sheffield,  plans  for  the  separation  of  which  are  now 
being  considered.   All  crossings  of  street  and  railway  tracks 


track  connections  to  these  industries  be  maintained  with  com- 
paratively  little  interruption. 

This  cut  is  about  two  miles  long  and  requires  the  removal 
of  about  1.000,000  yds.  of  earth  and  rock,  of  which  about  750.000 
yds.  have  been  removed  up  to  the  present  time.  Because  of  ihe 
congested  conditions,  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  up  one  track 
to  construction  purposes  and  to  separate  the  remaining  track  as  a 
single  track  main  line  within  the  limits  of  the  work.  A  block 
averaging  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  is  established. 


Burlington  Connection  Shortly  After  Work  Wat  Started. 


Burlington  Connection  on  April  1,  1913. 


along  the  passenger  line  will  also  be  separated,  and  there  will 
be  few  grade  crossings  with  streets  on  the  north  side  freight  line. 

EXCAVATION  WORK. 

This  extensive  track  arrangement  requires  a  large  amount  of 
excavation,  the  heaviest  work  being  the  reduction  of  the  grade 
on  the  existing  line  east  from  the  station  site  through  the  di- 
vide between  the  Turkey  Creek  and  Big  Blue  valleys  from  1.5 
per  cent,  to  0.9  per  cent.  The  heaviest  cut  on  the  old  line  was 
about  40  ft  deep,  a  short  distance  east  of  Woodland  avenue. 
On  the  new  grade  the  tracks  are  being  lowered  38  ft.  further 
at  this  point,  and  the  cut  is  being  widened  for  four  tracks,  where 


crossovers  are  placed  at  each  end  and  the  intervening  distance 
is  operated  as  single  track  with  telephone  block. 

Because  of  the  narrow  right-of-way  owned  and  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  securing  additional  land  in  a  well  built  up  resi- 
dence and  industrial  community,  retaining  and  facing  walls  are 
required  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  cut  and  are  being  built  as 
fast  as  the  excavation  proceeds.  The  material  in  this  cut  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  clay  overlying  rock  which  is  badly  fissured  and 
broken.  In  excavating  through  the  rock  it  was  first  intended  to 
use  a  Sullivan  channeling  machine  to  secure  vertical  faces  for 
about  1,200  ft.  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  cut,  in  this  way 
reducing  the  amount  of  retaining  walls  required,  but  the  rock 
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was  so  fissured  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  channeler  with 
any  degree  of  success.  About  CO  per  cent,  of  the  material  con- 
sists of  rock  and  shale  which  lias  to  be  shot,  requiring  very  care- 
ful handling  of  explosives.  The  material  is  loaded  by  steam 
shovels  into  flat  cars  and  12  yd.  Western  air  dump  cars,  and 
is  hauled  over  the  main  line  to  fill  the  Blue  River  and  Southwest 
boulevard  yards  and  to  raise  the  main  tracks  west  of  the  sta- 
tion, 500.000  yds.  of  filling  being  required  between  Grand  ave- 
nue and  the  Frisco  crossing  alone.  The  operation  of  these  dirt 
trains  on  the  main  line  results  in  considerable  delay  to  the  haul- 
ing trains,  but  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
shovels  have  made  very  favorable  records. 

As  the  cut  is  lowered  the  amount  of  water  coming  into  it 
increases,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  outlet  ditches  open.  In 


Abutments  for  Twenty-fifth  Street  Subway. 

the  final  arrangements,  a  sewer  ranging  in  size  from  48  in.  down, 
will  be  laid  between  the  two  center  tracks  sufficiently  low  to  re- 
move surface  drainage  and  seepage,  and  to  drain  the  wire  con- 
duit which  will  also  be  laid  in  the  retaining  walls  through  this 
cut.  All  sewers  and  water  mains  had  to  be  lowered  below  the 
new  grade  in  advance  of  the  steam  shovel  work  and  because 
of  the  depth  of  the  cut  this  has  made  very  expensive  work  in 
certain  places.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  city  authorities  required 
that  all  street  car  lines  he  kept  open  while  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress and  that  only  every  other  street  without  car  lines  could 
be  temporarily  closed,  complicated  the  situation. 

Another  piece  of  heavy  grading  work  is  on  the  high  level 


Concrete  Mixing  Plant  In  Slab  Yard  Near  Big  Blue  River. 

Burlington  connection  between  Southwest  boulevard  and  the 
junction  with  the  present  tracks  at  St.  Louis  avenue,  a  distance 
of  9,300  ft  This  double  track  passenger  line  is  being  built  at 
an  elevation  considerably  above  that  of  the  old  yard  along- 
side and  requires  the  moving  of  90.000  yds.  of  material,  40  per 
cent,  of  which  is  rock.  The  location  of  this  line  rendered  neces- 
sary a  changt  in  several  streets  and  the  construction  of  several 


retaining  walls  to  support  the  hill  and  streets  above.  Brook 
street  is  now  being  moved  inside  the  curve  from  Twenty-fifth 
street  to  Allen  avenue,  and  Allen  avenue  in  turn  is  being  moved 
further  up  the  slope.  The  accompanying  cross  section  and 
photographs  give  an  idea  of  conditions  at  this  place.  One  of 
the  retaining  walls  is  1,700  ft.  long  and  varies  in  height  from 


Circular  and  Rectangular  Sections  of  O.  K.  Creek  Sewer. 

14  to  39  ft.,  with  a  maximum  surcharge  of  material  of  35  ft. 
Over  30,000  yds.  of  concrete  is  required  in  these  walls  and  other 
work  on  this  connection. 

Allen  avenue  varies  from  10  to  50  ft.  above  the  tracks,  and 
is  50  ft.  wide.  The  railway  company  is  required  to  do  all  the 
work  in  connection  with  building  the  street.  At  one  point  it  was 
necessary  to  move  two  20  in.  and  one  30  in.  high  pressure  water 
mains  which  were  laid  up  the  slope  of  the  hill.  To  do  this  a 
tunnel  240  ft.  long  was  built,  100  ft.  of  which  was  inclined  up- 
ward at  an  angle  of  45  dcg.,  and  the  three  pipe  lines  were  placed 


Box  Abutment  Under  Construction  for  Woodland  Ave. 

in  it.  In  this  same  vicinity  a  150,000  gal.  oil  tank  belonging  to 
the  Frisco  also  had  to  be  replaced  with  another  located  further 
up  the  hill.  Because  of  the  non-intcrfcrcncc  with  traffic,  the 
grading  on  this  connection  was  let  by  contract.  All  other  grad- 
ing work,  however,  is  being  done  by  company  forces. 

YARDS. 

Facilities  for  the  handling  of  passenger  engines  and  equip- 
ment will  be  provided  by  the  construction  of  a  yard  in  the  tri- 
angle between  the  main  line,  the  Frisco  tracks  and  Southwest 
boulevard,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  new  station.  At  present 
each  railway  takes  care  of  its  own  equipment,  hauling  trains  in 
some  instances  three  or  four  miles  from  the  station  to  the  coach 
yard.  A  number  of  the  roads  will  use  these  new  facilities  im- 
mediately upon  the  opening  of  the  station,  and  it  is  expected  thai 
eventually  all  will  do  so,  although,  for  the  present,  as  one  or 
two  of  the  roads  have  recently  made  extensive  additions  to  their 
coach  yard  facilities,  they  may  continue  to  use  them.  Complete 
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facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  care  of  locomotives  and  pas-  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  Alton  tracks  north  for  a  distance 

scnger  equipment.    A  roundhouse  and  coal  chute,  water  cranes,  of  about  a  mile  and  to  construct  a  new  bridge  for  this  line  across 

coach  cleaning  yard  and  icing  facilities  arc  alt  being  constructed,  the  river.    The  grading  here  was  considerably  heavier  than  in 

About  175.000  yds.  of  filling  was  required  for  this  yard,  all  of  the  Armourdale  yard,  the  material  being  brought  from  the  big 

which  is  in  place,  this  material  coming  from  the  station  site  and  cut.    This  yard  will  also  be  a  flat  yard.    Complete  facilities  for 

from  the  big  cut.  the  care  of  switch  engines  will  be  built  here  ultimately,  and  it 

Two  yards  were  provided  for  freight  traffic,  one  at  Armour-  is  planned  in  the  future  to  erect  a  machine  shop  capable  of  han- 

dale  in  the  Kaw  river  bottoms  at  the  west  end.  and  the  other  dling  all  classes  of  locomotive  repairs. 

just  cast  of  Big  Blue  river.    At  the  present  time  the  terminal      The  original  ordinance  provided  that  four  freight  stations  be 

railway  will  not  act  as  a  belt  line  to  transfer  traffic  between  the  built  for  the  handling  of  local  and  team  track  freight  for  all 

different  roads,  although  this  may  develop  at  some  future  date,  roads.    It  was  specified  that  one  of  these  be  located  at  McGce 
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However,  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  industries  are  lo- 
cated along  the  lines  of  the  terminal  company  and  freight  for 
these  industries  is  delivered  to  the  roads  by  the  terminal.  The 
two  yards  are  primarily  for  the  interchange  of  this  business 
between  the  terminal  company  and  the  other  roads.  They  are 
so  located  that  those  roads  entering  from  the  west  or  over  the 
Hannibal  bridge  will  exchange  freight  through  the  Armourdale 
yard,  and  those  entering  via  Sheffield  will  deliver  in  the  Big 
Blue  yard. 

The  Armourdale  yard  is  a  flat  yard  with  26  tracks,  in  ad- 


street  just  cast  of  the  new  station,  one  near  Xurton  avenue  and 
Fifteenth  street,  another  in  the  Blue  Valley  just  north  of  Shef- 
field, and  the  fourth  near  Grand  avenue  and  the  Alton  tracks  on 
the  freight  line.  The  McGee  street  freight  yard,  which  has  re- 
cently been  completed  and  is  now  in  service,  includes  a  brick 
freight  station  56  ft.  x  176  ft.  in  size,  with  two  platform  tracks 
and  17  team  tracks,  with  a  capacity  of  300  cars  Work  has  not 
yet  been  begun  on  the  three  other  yards. 

BRIDGE  WORK. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  terminal  improvements  is  the 
bridge  work,  the  work  already  authorized  being  estimated  to 
cost  over  $4,000,000,  and  requiring  over  27,000  tons  of  steel,  while 
over  $1,000,000   additional  work  is   included  in  the  proposed 
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The  Armourdale  Yard. 

dition  to  two  main  tracks  and  a  passing  track  along  the  north 
side.  The  layout  is  clearly  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs.  A  six  track  rectangular  engine  house,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  12  engines  is  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  yard  for 
the  use  of  switch  engines.  A  small  machine  shop  for  making 
light  repairs  is  also  built  in  connection  with  it.  A  100,000  gal. 
steel  oil  tank  is  provided  for  the  storage  of  fuel  oil  which  is  used 
by  the  terminal  company  engines. 

The  Big  Blue  yard  is  located  between  the  Alton  and  Santa  Fe 
tracks  east  of  the  Big  Blue  river.   To  make  room  for  this  yard 


Cross-Section  Showing  Work  Along  Burlington  Connection. 

double  track,  double  deck  bridge  over  the  Kaw  river  and  the 
steel  viaduct  for  the  high  level  passenger  line  in  Kansas.  The 
majority  of  this  work  is  for  viaducts  and  subways  in  streets, 
it  being  necessary  to  reconstruct  13  viaducts,  to  construct  11  new 
viaducts  and  11  new  subways,  and  to  reconstruct  one  subway. 

If  built  the  most  important  structure  will  be  the  two  deck 
bridge  across  the  Kaw  river  west  of  the  new  station,  which  will 
consist  of  two  300  and  one  140  ft.  spans.  The  two  300  ft  spans 
will  be  through  spans  for  both  decks,  while  the  shorter  span 
will  be  built  as  a  deck  structure  for  the  upper  level.  The  bridge 
is  designed  for  Cooper'*  E-60  loading  on  all  four  tracks.  About 
4.800  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  for  this  structure,  which  will 
replace  another  bridge  on  the  same  site  and  will  rest  upon  the 
present  piers  which  were  carried  to  rock  when  the  present  bridge 
was  built  in  1907.    The  high  level  passenger  line  viaduct  in 
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Kansas  will  be  about  12,000  ft.  long  and  will  require  about  15,000 
tons  of  steel. 

The  standard  construction  for  street  viaducts  is  steel  deck 
girders  resting  on  concrete  abutments  and  piers,  the  lower  sur- 
faces of  these  girders  being  encased  in  concrete  with  a  cement 
gun  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  locomotive  gases. 
Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  here  with  the  corrosion  of 
steel  in  the  older  structures,  and  it  is  planned  to  prevent  this 
in  future  works.  Likewise,  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  one 
or  two  cases  with  the  gases  attacking  concrete,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  set  up  between  the 
stone,  which  is  a  local  limestone,  and  the  gases.  The  clearance 
at  the  viaducts  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  19  ft.  to  a  maximum 
of  56  ft.  at  Woodland  avenue.  All  viaducts  are  designed  to 
carry  street  car-*,  whether  tracks  now  pass  over  them  or  noL 
Concrete  decks  arc  placed  on  all  these  viaducts,  which  are  then 
paved  with  crcosoted  wood  blocks.  Both  brick  and  wood  block 
pavements  are  being  placed  in  the  subways. 

The  subways  are  of  the  flat  concrete  slab  type  resting  on 
abutments  and  curb  and  center  supports.  An  important  de- 
parture from  standard  practice  is  being  made  here  in  the  casting 
of  the  entire  structure  above  the  footings,  including  the  vertical 
pillars  and  cross  girders,  as  well  as  the  top  slabs  for  a  number 
of  thrse  bridges  in  units  at  one  central  slab  casting  yard  and 
erecting  them  with  a  derrick.  Eight  subways  are  being  built  in 
this  manner,  while  others  will  be  built  monolithic,  because  of 
local  conditions.  The  first  of  these  unit  construction  types  of 
subways  has  recently  been  completed  and  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gasttlt  of  December  13,  1912.  A  minimum  clear- 
ance of  13  ft.  is  required  in  all  subways,  and  147  ft.  where  there 
is  street  car  traffic. 

Among  the  larger  viaducts  are  the  Broadway  viaduct,  just 
west  of  the  station  and  a  structure  at  The  Paseo,  one  of  the 
city  boulevards.  The  Broadway  viaduct  is  80  ft.  wide  and  700 
ft.  long  exclusive  of  approaches,  or  1,300  ft.  long  overall  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  $475,000.  The  Pasco  boulevard  structure  is 
1.000  ft.  long,  including  approaches;  50,000  yds.  of  earth  being 
required  for  the  grading  of  these  approaches. 

One  interesting  detail  of  the  construction  work  which  intro- 
duced several  complications  was  the  necessity  of  maintaining  con- 
nections with  the  industries  located  on  the  old  track  level  through 
the  big  cut.  This  required  the  construction  of  three  bench 
tracks  north  and  one  south  of  the  main  line,  leading  pff  parallel 
to  it  on  steeply  ascending  grades.  Where  these  bench  tracks 
pass  under  viaducts,  box  abutments  have  been  provided  as  shown 
in  the  photograph  of  the  structure  at  Woodland  avenue,  these 
abutments  being  found  to  be  practically  as  cheap  as  posts  and 
buttressed  abutments  where  the  excavation  for  the  buttressed 
abutments  was  heavy.  Another  interesting  detail  was  developed 
in  the  design  of  the  retaining  wall  along  the  north  side  of  the 
tracks  between  the  new  station  and  the  passenger  coach  yard. 
It  was  necessary  to  carry  a  5  ft.  x  7  ft.  steam  tunnel  for  this 
distance  of  6,200  ft.,  and  in  certain  places  the  only  suitable  lo- 
cation was  in  a  recess  in  this  retaining  wall.  The  special  design 
of  this  wall  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  drawings,  about 
1,000  ft.  of  this  section  being  built. 

One  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  terminal  company  by 
the  city  in  its  ordinance  was  the  construction  of  a  large  sewer 
6,225  ft.  long  from  Twenty-second  street  and  Grand  avenue  to 
Turkey  Creek,  although  this  sewer  laid  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  entirely  out  of  the  railway  property.  This  work  required 
an  expenditure  of  about  $930,000.  With  the  exception  of  a 
1,200  ft.  tunnel  near  the  center,  the  sewer  was  built  in  an  open 
cut  of  55  ft.  maximum  depth.  The  sewer  was  circular  in  sec- 
tion, 25  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end.  gradually  enlarging 
to  a  double  IS  ft.  8  in.  x  15  ft.  box  at  the  lower  end,  the  rect- 
angular section  being  designed  to  get  the  sewer  under  certain 
streets.  Over  180.000  cu.  yds.  of  excavation  and  38,000  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete  were  involved. 

Automatic  signals  will  be  provided  on  both  the  freight  and 


passenger  lines,  the  average  interval  being  one  mile,  although 
the  signals  will  be  placed  on  the  grades  to  secure  a  uniform 
time  interval.  Upper  quadrant  R.  S.  A.  standard  signals  will 
be  adopted  outside  of  the  station  with  dwarf  signals  through  the 
station  limits.  While  the  details  of  the  interlocking  plants  have 
not  been  definitely  determined  upon  at  this  time,  there  will  be 
a  power  interlocking  plant  at  the  east  end  with  about  1 10  units 
and  one  at  the  west  end  with  about  150  units,  power  for  these 
plants  being  supplied  from  the  central  power  house.  Other 
towers  will  be  built  near  the  Santa  he  crossing  at  the  cast  end, 
at  Sheffield,  at  the  Frisco  crossing  and  at  the  Santa  Fe  crossing 
near  the  Kaw  river,  while  the  plants  at  Bridge  Junction  and  at 
the  union  depot  will  be  rearranged. 

At  the  present  time  the  exterior  work  at  the  new  station  is 
largely  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  station  building 
will  be  entirely  completed  late  this  year.  It  is  expected  that 
the  excavation  of  the  big  cut  and  along  the  Burlington  connec- 
tion will  also  be  completed  about  this  same  time.  The  Armour- 
dale  yard  is  now  completed  and  in  service,  while  the  grading  is 
finished  for  the  Blue  River  yard.  Seven  viaducts  are  completed, 
while  three  others  are  completed  with  the  exception"  of  placing 
the  floor  slabs. 

This  work  is  all  being  handled  under  the  direction  of  John  V. 
Hanna,  chief  engineer,  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway;  A.  C. 
Evcrham.  assistant  chief  engineer;  G.  E.  Tebbetts.  bridge  engi- 
neer; J.  Tuthill,  building  engineer;  S.  O.  Swenson,  electrical 
engineer ;  G.  E.  Ellis,  signal  engineer,  and  A.  H.  Stone,  assistant 
engineer.  The  construction  on  the  west,  central  and  eastern  ends 
of  the  work  is  being  handled  under  the  direction  of  J.  M.  Ham- 
mond, E.  P.  Weatherley  and  D.  S.  McCalman,  respectively,  di- 
vision engineers,  to  all  of  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  courtesies 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


DISCIPLINE     ON     THE     BALTIMORE  AND 
OHIO.* 


We  read  much  of  misfits  and  "square  pegs  in  round  holes"  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  in  the  railway  service  come  in  contact 
with  a  little  of  it,  but  when  one  delves  into  the  records  for  the 
number  of  train-service  men  removed  for  incompetency  he  is 
struck  by  the  small  percentage  he  finds.  On  the  other  hand  he 
finds  that  nearly  all  dismissals  are  due  to  no  other  reason  than 
downright  failure  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  thor- 
oughly understood  by  those  removed.  Harrington  Emerson  and 
Dr.  Hugo  Munstcrberg  have  without  doubt  made  great  strides 
in  the  science  of  interpreting  individual  characteristics  through 
psychological  and  physiognomic  traits,  particularly  in  those  ope- 
ratives requiring  much  dexterity  in  their  work;  and  while 
every  railway  officer  responsible  for  recruiting  and  strengthening 
his  train-service  organization  would  eagerly  take  advantage  of 
the  fruits  of  this  service,  he  has  learned  by  experience  that  he 
does  not  need  mechanical  geniuses  nearly  so  much  as  he  does 
young  men  of  healthy  mind  and  body  and  endowed  with  what 
is  commonly  known  as  mother  wit,  good  common  sense  and  an 
ambition  to  get  along  in  the  world.  By  the  exercise  of  close 
scrutiny  of  applicants,  and  his  fairly  well  developed  knowledge 
of  human  nature  gained  in  the  school  of  experience,  he  is  rea- 
sonably well  qualified  to  select  the  right  kind  of  men,  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  surprises  in  store  for  him 
arising  from  the  complexities  and  varieties  of  the  human  family: 
"nature  never  rhymes  her  children,  nor  makes  two  men  alike" 

It  is  possible  to  make  discipline  so  severe  and  clock-like  in  its 
precision  as  to  vitiate  initiative  and  to  finally  instill  in  the  minds 
of  the  rank  and  file  the  feeling  that  the  railroads  existed  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  discipline,  and  not  discipline  as  one  of 
the  important  elements  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 

The  time-honored  custom  of  taking  men  out  of  the  service 

•Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Frederick  C.  Syie.  trainmaster  of  the  Bald' 
more  at  Oh:n,  St,  Ooige,  S.  1..  N.  Y  ,  rea>)  before  the  New  York  Railroad 
Huh,  May  If, 
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for  from  one  week  to  three  months  for  violations  lias  never  been 
a  marked  success,  and  frequently  has  imposed  upon  the  super- 
vising officer  the  unpleasant  duty  of  temporarily,  at  least,  de- 
priving a  man's  family  of  its  means  of  sustenance  through  no 
fault  of  its  own ;  the  family  was  punished  more  than  the  real 
culprit.  .  .  .  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  men 
have  courted  a  suspension  in  order  to  get  time  off  for  pleasure 
or  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  Brown  system  of  discipline  was  expected  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  to  universally  supersede  the  suspension  system, 
but  I  have  been  told  it  did  not  prove  very  effective  except  where 
there  was  already  a  good  class  of  men  who  took  great  pride  in 
keeping  their  records  clean. 

Mr.  Syze  said  that  he  had  not  fully  informed  himself  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Brown  system  on  other  roads  lately,  and 
he  went  on  to  describe  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in 
doing  away  with  suspensions  by  an  order  which  was  issued  by 
vice-president  A.  W.  Thompson  last  January,  and  which  was 
noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  at  the  time.  Mr.  Syze 
showed  samples  of  the  blanks  used  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to 
keep  the  individual  records  of  the  employees.  Continuing,  he 
said : 

As  instructed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  all  cases  seeming  to  require 
discipline  are  promptly,  though  deliberately  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated before  the  record  is  made,  for  when  it  is  seen  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  an  employee's  record  he  is  "slipping 
backward"  in  spite  of  admonitions,  reprimands  and  "record  dis- 
ciplines," he  is  removed  from  the  service,  never  to  re-enter  it. 
In  this  lies  the  great  efficiency  of  this  system  of  discipline.  I 
find  it  is  more  effective  in  each  instance,  as  so  far  used,  than  the 
old  system  of  suspensions.   In  many  cases  disciplined  employees 
have  told  me  frankly  that  they  would  "rather  serve  time  than 
sign  that  paper";  and  others  have  said,  "You  can  bet  your  life 
this  is  the  last  one  of  these  things  I'll  get  if  I  know  myself." 
What  better  proof  can  one  ask  as  to  the  value  of  this  system? 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  extra  men  do  not  fare  so  well 
under  the  new  system  as  under  the  old. 

Unionism,  as  every  supervising  officer  knows,  is  an  element 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  administering  discipline,  not  unionism 
as  a  whole  perhaps,  but  that  misguided  clement  of  it  which,  for 
some  reason  I  could  never  account  for,  seems  to  take  umbrage 
at  railway  companies  for  having  the  temerity  to  exercise  their 
rightful  prerogative  of  cleansing  the  service  of  men  of  proved 
unfitness.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  old  members  of  the 
brotherhoods  who  are  broad  enough  and  big  enough  to  see  things 
from  the  company's  view  point  and  who  fully  recognize  the 
latter's  right  to  run  its  own  business  in  the  interest  of  its  own- 
ers and  the  public;  but  there  is  unquestionably  a  percentage  of 
the  younger  clement  which  relies,  to  a  degree  never  intended 
by  the  father  of  organized  labor,  upon  the  unions  for  protection 
in  their  wrongdoing  and  indifferent  service. 

Although  the  use  of  intoxicants  among  train-service  men  is 
on  the  decrease,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems 
to  deal  with,  particularly  as  many  men  drink  off  duty  and  in 
places  and  ways  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  evidence  of  to 
administer  discipline.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  last  few  years,  however,  and  encourages  us  to  hope  for  a 
continued  improvement  in  the  future. 

DISCUSSION. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
that  discipline  was  essential  to  the  proper,  conduct  of  railroads 
as  well  as  of  any  other  business  affairs,  and  also  that  to  hold 
men  in  proper  restraint,  some  form  of  punishment  must  be 
threatened  or  inflicted,  The  point  was  emphasized,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  strongest  man  physically  who  rules,  but  rather 
the  man  of  the  greatest  force  of  character  and  will.  So  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  system  that  has  discarded  all  penalties  save 
the  final  one  of  dismissal  for  the  incorrigible  will  be  a  success 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man.  With  a  weak  otic  the  scheme 
would  spell  disaster. 


"Discipline  by  commission"  is  in  vogue  on  the  Erie 
No  decisions  or  penalties  arc  imposed  by  the  superintendent. 
Every  infraction  of  the  rules  is  investigated.  Records  of  such 
investigations  arc  held  back  until  the  Monday  afternoon  follow- 
ing their  completion,  when  they  are  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  division  staff  and  discussed.  The  records  are  read,  the 
character  of  the  man  involved  is  shown  and,  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  case,  the  staff  recommends  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed.  Discipline  so  administered  produces  good  results. 
The  superintendent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  an 
individual,  as  it  is  taken  out  of  his  hands.  As  a  rule,  there  are 
but  few  appeals  from  the  decision,  and  these  are  taken  back  to 
the  staff. 

The  principle  underlying  this  method  is  that  discipline  should 
not  be  administered  by  one  man  and  be  the  arbitrary  expression 
of  his  will.  The  overbearing,  tyrannical  superintendent  of  for- 
mer days  was  the  cause  of  the  first  banding  togther  of  the  men 
for  self-defence,  which  by  regular  increments  has  led  to  the  pres- 
ent attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations. 

The  Brown  system  of  merit  and  demerit  marks  was  touched 
upon.  It  substitutes  marks  for  suspension,  but  depends  for  its 
value  on  the  care  with  which  the  marks  are  adjusted.  Those 
who  spoke  recommended  it  where  there  is  a  high  grade  of  men 
employed;  men  who  take  pride  in  clean  records.  But  where 
there  is  a  large,  unruly  and  partially  anarchistic  element  it  is 
not  successful.  As  the  old  dispensation  appealed  to  fear,  the 
Brown  appeals  to  the  pride  of  the  man,  and  if  there  is  no  pride 
there  is  nothing  to  which  to  appeal  to  except  the  fear  of  dis- 
missal. When  the  number  of  demerit  marks  approaches  the  dis- 
missal point,  the  men  become  nervous  and  their  very  nervousness 
is  said  to  cause  mistakes. 

Favorable  mention  was  made  of  the  idea  that  employment  and 
discipline  of  men  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  employment 
bureau  which  should  maintain  the  records  and  discipline.  It 
should  have  a  board  before  which  all  matters  could  be  brought. 
All  men  are  not  amenable  to  the  same  discipline.  No  wise 
parent  attempts  to  treat  all  of  his  children  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  the  same  treatment  cannot  be  applied  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  railway  employees;  and  yet  there  must  be  a  semblance 
of  uniformity.  The  ignorant  man  should  be  relieved  and  in- 
structed. He  should  be  shown  and  drilled  in  the  importance 
of  obedience  and  should  be  taught  that  if  he  will  but  obey,  the 
permanency  of  his  position  is  insured.  If  men  cannot  be  kept 
in  the  proper  way  by  kindly  talk  and  exposition,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  dismissal  is  pertinent 

One  speaker  brought  out  the  significant  point  that  if  men  are 
to  be  reprimanded  for  mistakes,  it  is  a  great  help  to  compliment 
them  for  good  work.  Judgment  must  play  a  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  every  task.  For  the  novice  complete  obedience  is 
the  only  safe  course;  but,  as  he  increases  in  knowledge  and 
experience,  he  can  lay  aside  the  blind  following  of  instructions 
for  a  wider  latitude  in  which  his  personal  judgment  may  play 
the  guiding  part. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  it  was  not  best  for  each 
department  to  administer  its  own  discipline,  but  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  board  representative  of  all  departments,  and,  per- 
haps, even  including  a  representative  from  the  men.  Then  it 
should  be  realized  that  men  can  be  led  to  any  heights ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  drive  them.  It  is  better  to  reform  than  dismiss. 
Old  men  should  be  retained,  and  new  administrations  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  past  records  and  not  be  swept  away 
by  a  desire  to  use  new  blood.  The  responsibility  of  employing 
should  not  be  put  in  the  hands  of  subordinates,  nor  should  the 
power  to  discharge.  When  the  occasion  arises  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  discipline  it  should  be  done  fearlessly  and  without  any 
consideration  as  to  the  attitude  that  the  labor  organizations  may 
assume,  first  making  sure  that  the  decision  is  based  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  requirements  of  simple  justice  and  the 
demands  of  public  safety. 
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HENRY   M.  FLAGLER. 


Henry  M.  Flagler  Hied  at  his  winter  home.  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  May  20.    He  was  83. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  which  had  been  built  largely 
with  his  money,  entirely  tinder  his  direction  and  as  a  part  of  his 
general  plans  for  the  development  of  the  cast  coast  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Flagler  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  development  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  but  his  chief  interest  in  life  in  the 
last  15  years  had  been  the  development  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast,  and  the  building  of  this  railroad,  which  in  many  ways 
is  the  most  unique  of  any  in  the  United  States,  gives  Mr,  Flag- 
ler properly  a  place  of  no  little  importance  in  the  railroad  his- 
tory of  this  country.  The  Florida  East  Coast  runs  from  Jack- 
sonville south  along  the  extreme  eastern  shore  of  Florida  to 

almost  its  southernmost  end,   

and  is  there  carried  from  the 
main  line  to  the  string  of  keys 
which  ends  with  Key  West. 
There  is  no  more  striking  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  west- 
ern railroad  building,  of  a 
country  apparently  without 
traffic  whatsoever  except  that 
which  would  be  developed  after 
the  building  of  a  railroad,  than 
this  Florida  East  Coast  line. 
The  country  through  which  it 
runs  is  largely  a  sand  beach, 
with  the  everglades  of  Florida 
back  of  it.  For  through  traf- 
fic it  would  have  to  compete 
directly  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  must  have  taken 
imagination  amounting  almost 
to  genius,  as  well  as  vast  per- 
sonal wealth,  to  begin  such  an 
undertaking  as  the  building  of 
this  line.  Mr.  Flagler  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  entire 
line,  including  the  extension 
over  the  keys  to  Key  West,  in 
operation. 

The  637  miles  of  line  cost, 
with  the  equipment,  $39,117.- 
000,  and  was  capitalized  at 
$36,000,000,  or  about  $56,000 
a  mile.  Its  earnings  from 
operation  in  1912  amounted 
to  $4,427,000.  or  about  $7,134 
per  mile.  Its  earnings,  after 
the  payment  of  expenses, 
rentals  and  taxes,  amounted 
to  $973,000  in  the  year 
1912,   or    about    2.5    per    cent,    on    the    actual  investment. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Flagler  never  considered  his  railroad 
as  an  investment  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  highest  possible 
interest  on  his  money.  It  was  built  for  the  development  of  the 
country  through  which  it  runs,  and  as  such  it  has  already  proved 
a  success.  Edwin  Lcfevrc  says  that  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  districts  exclusively  reached  by  the  Flagler  road 
has  increased  over  $50,000,000  since  he  began  it.  and  that  there 
are  today  only  about  25.000  acres  under  cultivation  for  fruit 
and  vegetables  out  of  a  total  of  about  3.500.000  acres  now  avail- 
able for  such  cultivation.  In  1912  the  Florida  Fast  Coast  Rail- 
way carried  727,000  tons  of  freight,  with  an  average  haul  per 
ton  of  163  miles  and  an  average  ton  mile  rate  of  1.772  cents,  and 
with  total  freight  revenue  of  $2,099,000.  Vegetables  "alone  fur- 
nished 63,258  tons  of  traffic  and  $3J<0.923  of  freight  revenue. 
Even  more  remarkable,  pineapples  furnished  32,137  ions  of 


freight  and  $165,667  of  freight  revenue.  Thus  over  18  per  cent, 
of  the  total  freight  revenue  was  from  vegetables  and  nearly  8 
per  cent,  from  pineapples.  Lumber  furnished  the  largest  ton- 
nage of  any  one  class  of  commodities — 145,000  tons — but,  of 
course,  takes  a  very  low  ton  mile  rate,  furnishing  but  $183,000 
of  revenue. 

Passenger  earnings  amounted  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  operating  revenue.  Mr.  Flagler  furnished  the  money  to 
build  the  Ponce  dc  Leon  and  the  Alcazar  hotels  at  St.  Augustine, 
the  Breakers  at  Palm  Beach,  and  other  of  the  great  Florida 
East  Coast  hotels. 

Henry  M.  Flagler  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Canandaigua.  X.  Y.  He  started  out  to  support  himself  when 
he  was  14,  and  went  into  the  grain  business  in  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
where  he  probably  became  acquainted  with  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  before  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Rockefeller. 

Andrews  &  Flagler,  which  in 
that  year  was  dissolved  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company 
formcd.  There  is  one  story 
of  Mr.  Flagler's  life  that  is 
probably  so  characteristic  that 
it  is  worth  repeating.  When 
he  first  went  to  work  in  Re- 
public, Ohio,  he  had  a  five- 
franc  piece,  accepted  at  that 
time  for  a  dollar,  and  a  few 
pennies.  He  never  spent  the 
five-franc  piece,  and  in  later 
life  took  a  considerable  pride 
in  the  possession  of  this  par- 
ticular coin. 

John  D.  Rokefeller.  in  his 
random  reminiscences  of  men 
and  events,  says  of  Mr.  Flag- 
ler :  "He  invariably  wanlcd 
to  go  ahead  and  accomplish 
great  projects  of  all  kinds- 
He  was  always  on  the  active 
side  of  every  question,  and  to 
his  wonderful  energy  is  due 
much  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
the  early  days  It  was  to  be 
expected  of  such  a  man  that 
he  should  fulfill  his  destiny  by 
working  out  some  great  prob- 
lems at  a  time  when  most  men 
want  to  retire  to  a  life  of  con- 
siderable ease." 


H.  M.  Flagler. 


New  Line  for  Belgian 
Congo— The  branch  of  the 
Great  Lakes  railroad,  167  mile* 
long,  starting  at  Kabalo,  50 
miles  above  Kongolo,  and  ending  at  Lukuga  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, opposite  the  German  post  l/jiji,  is  well  under  way.  On 
December  31,  1912,  60  miles  of  rails  had  been  laid,  and  for  40 
miles  farther  the  grade  was  completed,  as  is  also  the  150-yd 
bridge  across  the  Luizi.  This  road  should  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  1913  or  soon  after.  C'.hI  was  discovered  near  this  line  a  year 
ago,  about  ten  miles  from  the  lake. — Mining  and  Scientific  Prtis. 

Brazilian  Railway  Concession.— The  President  of  Brazil 
has  signed  a  decree  granting  the  petition  of  the  Companhia 
Kstrada  de  Fcrro  Dourado,  concessionaire  of  a  subvention  for 
building  a  railway  which  was  to  have  started  from  Ibitinga, 
running  to  Rio  Tietc,  thence  to  a  convenient  point  on  the 
Bocaina-Bariry  branch,  serving  the  town  of  Jahu,  and  terminat- 
ing at  Ayrosa  Galvao.  The  petitioners  asked  for  the  substitute'" 
of  Sao  Joao  das  Tres  Barras  for  Ibitinga  as  the  starting  point. 
The  length  of  the  line  is  to  be  33  miles. 
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THE  PROBLEM   OF  RAILWAY  VALUATION* 


The  Change  In  the  Public's  Attitude  Toward  the  Carrier* 
and    the    Varioue    Difficult    Questions    It    Has  Raised. 

By  Logan*  G.  McPherson, 

IVcclor  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Railway  Er<ini>niic*. 


For  several  months  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has 
been  studying  the  question  of  a  valuation  of  the  railways.  It 
has  been  our  hope  to  issue  first  a  preliminary-  and  elementary 
exposition  of  the  various  factors  that  necessarily  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  such  a  valuation  and  of  the  arguments 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  the  hope  to  follow 
this  preliminary  exposition  with  a  rather  complete  digest  of 
what  has  to  this  time  been  said  upon  the  entire  subject.  We 
thought  at  first  that  the  preliminary  exposition  which  perhaps 
will  be  entitled  "A  Primer  of  Railway  Valuation,"  would  be 
rather  a  simple  matter;  that  it  could  be  prepared  in  comparatively 
a  short  time  and  that  we  would  then  devote  our  energies  to 
the  complete  digest. 

As,  however,  wc  began  to  study  the  subject,  so  many  dif- 
ferent points  arose,  there  were  so  many  arguments  bearing  upon 
every  point  and  often  in  extreme  conflict,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  endeavor  to  get  our  bearings.  We  have  therefore  read 
through  the  existing  body  of  literature  upon  this  subject,  have 
made  an  elaborate  collection  of  all  of  the  expressions  that  have 
been  worth  while  upon  the  different  points  involved,  have  classi- 
fied these  expressions  under  various  headings,  and  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  all  of  them. 

The  result  has  been  to  make  very  clear,  what  was  apparent 
in  the  beginning,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  opin- 
ion not  only  as  to  the  use  to  which  a  railway  valuation  can  be 
put,  and  as  to  how  it  should  be  made,  but  as  to  the  social  point 
of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  approached. 

As  one  of  the  best  ways  to  clear  up  one's  own  mind  in  re- 
gard to  a  proposition  is  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  proposition. 
I  have  been  very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak  upon 
this  occasion  in  the  hope  that  what  1  am  struggling  to  express 
may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  statement  preliminary  to  the  preliminary 
statement  which  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  hopes  to 
issue. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  I  had  been  designated  to  open  a  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  an  economic  club,  the  chairman  in  his 
introduction  gave  me  a  sly  dig  by  remarking  that  he  hoped  I 
would  present  the  situation  as  it  then  existed,  and  not  as  it  had 
previously  existed,  but  that  of  course  I  was  welcome  to  present 
it  anyway  I  wanted  to.  My  reply  was  that  I  am  constitutionally 
and  temperamentally  unable  to  present  any  subject  in  the  light  of 
the  present  without  developing  it  in  the  light  of  the  past.  There- 
fore, with  your  kind  permission  I  shall  endeavor  to  lead  up  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  demand  for  a  valu- 
ation of  the  railways. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  there  were  no  railways, 
when  there  were  no  great  mills  and  factories.  This  was  before 
the  use  of  steam.  In  Europe  in  past  centuries  there  have  been 
laws  limiting  the  prices  of  commodities :  there  were  a  few  of 
such  laws  in  the  early  days  of  our  colonics,  but  they  were  an 
inheritance  from  Europe  and  rapidly  fell  into  disuse.  The  spirit 
of  our  forefathers  in  this  country  was  that  of  individualism. 
Opportunities  of  every  kind  were  freely  open  to  every  one  with 
the  capacity  to  use  them.  The  right  of  unrestricted  and  unregu- 
lated individual  enterprise  was  cherished  as  an  essential  part 
of  individual  liberty.  In  the  matter  of  prices,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  buyer  got  as  much  as  he  could  for  what  he  had  to  sell, 
and  the  purchaser  paid  as  little  as  he  could  for  what  he  had  to 
buy.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  seller  asked  too  much,  or  if  it 
were  found  that  he  was  making  large  profits  other  producers 

•An  addren  delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the  American  A.sociation  of 
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would  enter  the  market  and  the  price  would  be  brought  down 
to  the  lowest  level  at  which  there  would  be  sufficient  production 
to  supply  the  demand.  This,  speaking  generally,  was  the  theory 
of  competition,  of  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  when  men's  valors 
were  considered  their  own  best  gods 

THE  OLD  ATTtTL'IIE  TuVVAHI)  RAILWAYS. 

When  the  railways  were  a  demonstrated  success  this  country 
wanted  railways  more  than  anything  else  and  the  people  went  to 
any  length  to  get  them.  Until  well  along  in  the  nineteenth 
century  this  country  had  more  land  than  it  knew  what  to  do 
with.  In  the  undeveloped  regions  it  could  be  had  not  only  for 
the  asking,  but  for  the  taking.  Homestead  acts  and  the  doc- 
trine of  squatter  sovereignty  were  designed  to  bring  settlers  to 
the  land.  Not  infrequently  a  settler  took  title  to  more  land  than 
he  could  use,  to  more  land  than  he  had  the  tools  and  appliances 
for  cultivating.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  sent  his  son  to 
sec  if  he  could  not  get  a  mule  in  exchange  for  three  or  four 
acres  of  land.  The  boy  came  home,  reported  that  he  had  the 
mule,  that  he  succeeded  in  slipping  another  acre  over  on  the  man 
he  had  bought  it  from,  making  him  take  five  acres  instead  of 
four.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  what  was  then  the  wild 
west  were  bestowed  upon  anyone  who  would  offer  to  build  a 
railroad.  Sometimes  every  alternate  acre  was  thus  bestowed, 
and  the  price  of  the  remaining  alternate  acres  doubled,  or  more 
because  of  the  enhancement  that  railway  service  would  bring 
in  their  value.  This  land  as  a  rule  was  of  little  benefit  to  a 
railroad  company  until  the  railway  had  been  built  and  a  meas- 
ure of  traffic  had  developed. 

It  was  expected  that  the  railways  would  profit  from  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  land  that  would  result  from 
the  development  of  traffic.  That  was  the  inducement  held  out 
in  the  grants  of  these  lands  to  the  railways.  It  was  expected 
that  the  multiplication  of  railways  would  establish  competition 
between  them  and  that  this  would  insure  fair  charges  and  good 
service.  Therefore,  the  railways  were  unquestioned  in  their 
right  to  administer  their  property  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  business  enterprises  administered  their  property.  Indeed, 
in  those  days  it  was  an  accepted  principle  that  a  man  was  wel- 
come to  whatever  he  coutd  make  out  of  any  tool  or  instrument 
that  he  had.  If  with  a  set  of  tools  a  carpenter  by  skill  and 
knack  could  make  more  money  than  another  carpenter  with  tools 
equally  good,  he  was  welcome  to  it.  If  a  wagoner  who  kept  his 
horses  in  good  condition  and  his  wagon  in  good  repair  and  was 
industrious  and  thrifty  made  more  money  than  a  rival  wagoner, 
lacking  these  qualities,  he  was  welcome  to  it.  The  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  restraints  of  competition  dispelled  all  fear  of  un- 
fair charges  for  transportation;  the  love  of  individual  liberty 
forbade  all  thought  of  interference  with  business  enterprise. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  theory  of  com- 
petition implies  inequality  between  the  competitors.  To  the 
swift,  the  strong,  the  farsighted,  and  often  to  the  cunning  comes 
the  greater  reward.  In  the  United  States  the  railways  were 
built  and  they  were  operated  upon  the  competitive  theory.  It 
developed  that  the  strongest  competitors  for  the  Service  of  the 
railways  reaped  the  greatest  profit  from  the  service  of  trans- 
portation. Larger  shippers  secured  lower  rates  and  better  facili- 
ties than  the  small.  Industrial  and  commercial  centers  served 
by  several  competing  railways  obtained  the  benefit  of  lower 
rates  than  were  accorded  smaller  communities  with  lower  com- 
petitive strength. 

The  efforts  of  the  country  to  obtain  railroads  led  to  its  being 
supplied  with  more  railways  than  were  needed  at  the  time  The 
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fact  that  many  railroads  were  built  in  advance  of  traffic  and  that 
there  wm  bitter  competition  between  redundant  railways  led  to 
bankruptcies  and  reorganizations.  Investors  lost  money,  and 
their  losses  made  other  investors  chary.  They  would  not  risk 
their  funds  except  upon  liberal  inducements.  They  bought 
bonds  at  a  discount  with  stock  thrown  in.  Here  again,  those 
who  furnished  the  capital  that  enabled  the  railways  to  continue 
in  service  were  encouraged  to  look  to  the  future  for  their  re- 
ward. 

THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  COMPrrtTtVE  THEORY. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  in  certain  lines  of  our  industrial  ac- 
tivity there  has  been  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
or  so  a  departure  from  the  competitive  theory.  Workingmen 
have  allied  themselves  in  trades  unions  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  certain  uniformity  of  wages.  Large  producers  of  many 
commodities  and  large  dealers  in  many  kinds  of  merchandise 
have  entered  into  alliances  to  maintain  agreed  prices.  The  rail- 
ways at  various  times  entered  into  agreements  to  maintain  rates, 
but  they  were  never  very  successful.  The  people  didn't  like 
such  alliances;  they  wanted  competition  among  the  railroads  to 
continue,  and  therefore  they  established  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  enacted  laws  which  have  made  competition  in 
rates  well  nigh  impossible.  The  commission  has  been  enjoined 
to  see  that  rates  be  reasonable.  From  the  days  of  the  team- 
sters and  stagecoaches  the  common  law  has  ordained  that  rates 
for  transportation  be  reasonable. 

This  Association  of  Freight  Traffic  Officers  is  composed  of 
the  very  last  men  in  the  world  who  need  to  be  told  how  the 
freight  rate  systems  of  the  United  States  have  developed. 
Broadly  speaking,  rates  have  been  made  that  would  get  the 
traffic.  Although  the  freight  rate  structures  of  the  United  States 
have  often  been  characterized  as  a  chaotic  jumble,  the  truth  is 
that  they  have  been  the  resultant  of  varying  forces ;  and,  broadly 
and  generally  speaking,  have  well  served  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  commerce  of  this  country.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  always  satisfied  all  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial competitors.  Far  from  it  As  competition  means  the 
success  of  the  swift,  the  strong,  the  far-sighted,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  cunning,  those  who  have  been  lacking  in  these  qual- 
ities or  in  other  respects  have  been  deficient  in  competitive 
strength,  and  have  sought  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  re- 
dress their  weaknesses.  They  have  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  said  that 
as  the  railways  arc  public  servants,  discharging  what  many  have 
come  to  consider  to  be  essentially  a  function  of  the  government, 
they  should  treat  all  of  the  public  alike. 

Now,  we  are  approaching  the  crux  of  the  question.  Upon  the 
meaning,  upon  the  significance,  upon  the  construction  which  the 
people  of  this  country  place  upon  the  public  service  character 
of  the  railways  as  set  over  against  their  character  and  necessities 
as  private  enterprises,  depends  not  only  the  manner  in  which 
the  valuation  of  the  railways  of  this  country  shall  be  made,  but 
the  manner  in  which  that  valuation  shall  be  used. 

When  this  country  was  young,  when  land  could  be  had  for  the 
taking,  when  cities  were  small,  poorly  lighted  and  the  horse  car 
was  the  means  of  urban  transportation  we  did  not  hear  anything 
of  public  utilities.  As  lighting  by  gas  extended  and  gave  way 
to  lighting  by  electricity;  as  the  cable  car  succeeded  the  horse 
car,  and  in  turn  has  been  displaced  by  the  electric  car;  and  as 
our  cities  have  increased  tremendously  in  population,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  a  company  having  the  electric  light  privilege 
or  the  local  transit  privilege,  or  the  water  power  privilege  for  a 
particular  city  has  a  monopoly;  that  unless  restrained  it  can  fix 
its  prices  so  high  as  to  restrict  the  use  of  its  service,  or  at  a 
level  that  will  give  it  profits  far  in  excess  of  those  obtained  in 
business  in  general.  There  has  been  much  litigation  as  to  the 
amount  of  profit  which  should  be  allowed  to  such  a  company. 
It  has  been  held  that  what  such  a  "company  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand, in  order  that  it  may  have  just  compensation,  is  a  fair  re- 
turn upon  the  reasonable  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  is 
Wing  used  for  the  public  " 


ARE  THE  RAILWAYS  MONOPOLIES? 

It  is  said  that  the  railways  are  monopolies,  and  that  as  such 
their  rates  should  be  regulated.  That  the  railways  in  respect  to 
certain  kinds  of  traffic  partake  of  the  monopolistic  character 
every  one  knows ;  but  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  men  who 
constitute  this  association  that  the  greater  part  of  their  traffic 
has  always  been  competitive,  and  that  they  have  had  to  fight  for 
every  ton  of  this  traffic  which  their  respective  companies  have 
carried.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  for  this  and  other  reasons  that 
there  is  a  very  great  distinction  between  a  company  having  the 
exclusive  right  to  furnish  electric  light  to  a  city  or  electric 
transportation  or  water  power,  and  a  railroad  company  owning 
lines  traversing  a  wide  expanse,  serving  many  communities  and 
often  under  conditions  which  are  not  monopolistic  It  has  been 
held,  however,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  very 
celebrated  case,  that  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames,  in  a  decision  rendered 
on  March  7,  1898,  "that  the  basis  of  all  calculations  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  maintain- 
ing a  highway  under  legislative  sanction  must  be  a  fair  value 
of  the  property  being  used  for  the  convenience  of  the  public" 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  the 
authority  to  determine  what  shall  be  a  reasonable  rate  it  found 
itself  confronted  with  a  series  of  freight  rate  structures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  rates  seemed  to  be  an 
inextricable  maze.  Therefore,  it  welcomed  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Smyth  vs.  Ames.  Throughout  the  ensuing 
years  it  has  besought  the  Congress  to  provide  for  a  valuation 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  not  sought  in 
vain. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  hold  that  upon  the  valuation  of  a  railway 
alone  can  be  determined  just  what  shall  be  any  specific  rate. 
It  is  widely  held,  however,  that  a  valuation  of  the  railways  will 
serve  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  general  level  of  rates. 
That  is,  that  if  a  railway  is  to  have  a  fair  return  upon  a  fair 
valuation  the  rates  will  be  reasonable  that  will  permit  it  to  have 
such  a  fair  return.  Now,  when  we  use  such  expressions  as  a 
"reasonable  rate"  and  "a  fair  return,"  and  "a  fair  valuation," 
I  am  reminded  of  the  time  when  it  is  said  that  a  considerable 
delegation  of  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  went  to  the  house  of 
the  prime  minister.  When  he  appeared  upon  the  balcony  and 
asked  what  they  wanted,  they  said  "We  want  our  rights."  He 
replied,  "Very  well,  you  shall  have  them."  They  went  away 
satisfied.  I  am  also  reminded  of  that  political  convention  at 
which  when  the  committee  on  the  platform  were  considering  the 
tariff  plank,  one  member  suggested  the  expression,  "We  are  u. 
favor  of  judicious  legislation  in  regard  to  the  tariff";  and  an- 
other member  suggested  an  amendment  making  the  clause  read, 
"We  are  in  favor  of  wise  and  judicious  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  tariff." 

WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  VALUATION? 

What  is  to  constitute  a  fair  valuation  and  what  is  to  con- 
stitute a  fair  return  upon  that  fair  valuation  we  do  not  as  yet 
know,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  not  be  the  devil  to  pay 
before  we  find  out.  There  are  many  elements  that  enter  into  a 
valuation  of  the  railways.  The  manner  of  determining  the  valu- 
ation of  any  one  of  these  elements  will  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  regard 
the  railways  as  the  property  of  private  investors,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  regard  them  as  public  service  corporations  akin  to 
the  public  utility  corporations  that  furnish  light  and  transpor- 
tation and  water  within  the  limits  of  a  municipality.  Certain  it 
is  that  when  the  railways  of  this  country  were  built  they  were 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investors  as  private  prop- 
erty, their  limitations  as  public  servants  did  not  affect  the  pro- 
prietary right  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate  or  other  property  at 
prevailing  market  prices.  From  this  standpoint,  which  would 
seem  to  be  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  country,  the 
railways  arc  certainly  entitled  to  have  their  rights  of  way  and 
their  real  estate  in  general  valued  at  the  prevailing  prices  for 
•■imilar  real  estate;  they  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  enhance- 
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ment  of  value  as  tnucli  as  farmers  and  other  land  owners  are 
entitled  to  benefit  by  the  enhancement  of  value  which  has  come 
with  a  growing  population  and  development  of  markets,  an  en- 
hancement which  of  course  would  not  have  come  without  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  which  the  railways 
have  furnished.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  as  the  railways  perfom  a  public  service  they  arc  not  entitled 
to  what  is  designated  as  the  unearned  increment  in  the  value  of 
their  lands.  These  hold  that  a  railway  is  entitled  to  a  return 
only  upon  what  the  property  of  a  railway  has  cost.  They  dis- 
regard excellence  of  location,  excellence  of  administration,  those 
economies  which  are  due  to  managerial  skill. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  railway  companies  not  to  pay 
out  all  of  their  net  profits  to  stockholders,  but  to  reinvest  a  part 
of  those  profits  in  building  up  and  extending  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment. There  are  railways  which  have  followed  this  policy  at 
all  times;  there  are  others  which  have  fotlowed  it  especially  in 
prosperous  years;  there  are  many  railways  which  for  years 
habitually  reinvested  all  of  their  profits  without  making  any 
return  to  stockholders  whatever.  It  is  pointed  out  that  inasmuch 
as  all  of  these  profits  could  have  been  paid  out  to  stockholders 
and  new  capital  acquired  for  increased  capital  expenditure  upon 
which  return  would  have  had  to  be  paid,  it  is  no  more  than  fair 
that  return  be  allowed  upon  the  reinvested  surplus.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  hold  that  surplus  frequently  signifies  profits  above 
fair  return  to  stockholders,  that  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  public 
and  that  even  when  reinvested  in  the  property  the  stockholders 
are  entitled  to  no  return  upon  it. 

FAILURE  OF  LAW  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  ECONOMIC  CHANGES. 

In  many  cases  lands  have  been  donated  to  railways;  that  is, 
the  passing  of  the  title  has  been  designated  as  a  donation,  al- 
though concession  has  been  exacted  from  the  railways  as  con- 
sideration. The  government  has  in  some  cases  in  making  such 
a  so-called  donation  stipulated  for  concessions  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops  or  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  claimed  that  as  such  lands  are  held  by  the  railways  under 
proprietary  rights  they  are  entitled  to  a  return  upon  them  as 
property,  to  use  them  and  to  dispose  of  their  use  as  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  as  such  lands  are  acquired 
without  capital  investment  a  valuation  of  the  railways  should 
take  no  account  of  their  value. 

These  arc  but  a  few  examples  of  the  difference  of  viewpoint 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  enter  into  a  discussion  at  this  time 
of  all  of  the  factors  that  arc  affected  by  this  difference  of  view- 
point. Are  the  railways  to  be  valued  at  what  they  have  cost, 
or  at  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  them,  or  upon  the  com- 
mercial or  market  value  of  the  plant  and  going-business?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  factors  in  regard  to  which  there  is  difference 
of  opinion,  and  each  of  these  factors  subdivides  into  manifold 
elements  in  regard  to  each  of  which  there  is  difference  of 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  point  out  any  solution.  I 
have  only  hoped  to  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
know  that  my  effort  has  been  all  too  inadequate.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  law  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  our  economic  structure  within  the  last  gen- 
eration. This  was  strikingly  made  manifest  in  the  decision  of 
Justice  Hough  in  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  case  in  which 
he  first  considered  the  value  of  the  company's  franchise  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  then  from  a  legal  standpoint,  arriving 
at  conclusions  that  were  respectively  at  variance.  Another  thing 
is  certain,  that  whatever  be  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  proper  valuation  of  the  railways  and  what  may  be 
the  return  to  which  they  are  entitled,  that  decision  cannot  be 
made  retroactive  throughout  a  regime  during  which  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  as  private  property  was  encouraged,  and  their  ad- 
ministration as  private  property  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  appeals  to  me  as  of 


foremost  importance.  A  bank  president  once  asked  the  head 
of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  just  what  were  his  "cold  assets."  The  reply 
was  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  cold  assets  as  the  "hot  assets" 
that  brought  about  results.  He  said  that  anybody  with  the 
money  could  build  or  could  buy  a  manufacturing  plant,  but  that 
the  selection  of  the  proper  men,  the  development  of  an  organ- 
ization in  which  one  and  all  work  together  to  promote  economy 
and  efficiency  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  and  entitled  to  the 
greater  reward  to  the  attainment  of  which  such  an  organisation 
is  the  most  effective  instrument.  In  the  valuation  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  so-called  "physical  valuation"  which  is  but  a  valuation 
of  the  cold  assets,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
human  clement  which  alone  can  make  these  cold  assets  of  use 
to  the  people? 

W  hatever  may  be  the  modification  in  our  social  structure, 
whatever  may  be  the  readjustment  in  our  law,  it  behooves  our 
country  first  and  foremost  to  retain  the  services  and  stimulate 
the  services  of  the  efficient  man.  the  man  who  can  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  the  man  who 
can  plan,  design,  and  direct,  the  man  who  can  bring  about  or- 
ganized and  efficient  effort.  It  is  to  such  men  that  we  owe  our 
present  industrial  and  commercial  development  It  is  through 
their  efforts  that  the  efforts  of  the  multitude  are  lifted  to  a 
higher  level  and  made  more  efficient  in  the  service  of  the  human 
race. 


TRANSFERRING  FLOUR  AT  FORT  WILLIAM. 

The  new  shed  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  dock  at  Fort  William, 
Ontario,  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  a  double  decked  structure, 
950  ft.  by  60  ft.  the  upper  story  for  the  reception  of  rail  freight, 
and  the  lower  one  for  freight  unloaded  from  the  vessels  to  be 
loaded  on  cars.  For  the  unloading  of  freight  from  cars,  there 
is  a  trestle  along  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  height  of  which 
is  such  as  to  bring  the  car  floor  at  the  level  of  the  upper  freight 
shed  8oor.  The  lower  floor  of  the  shed  has  a  similar  track  for 
outgoing  rail  freight.  One  of  the  principal  commodities  handled 
is  flour  in  bags,  and  a  flour  bag  loading  machine  is  used.  Along 
the  rear  wall,  and  just  under  the  upper  floor,  there  is  an  endless 
belt,  26  in.  wide,  running  the  full  length  of  the  building,  driven 
by  a  motor  at  one  end.  It  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  usual 
conveyor  belt,  the  upper  part  running  over  closely  spaced  idler 
pulleys.  The  belt  is  open  the  length  of  the  building.  At  five 
points  near  one  end  of  the  shed,  corresponding  to  the  port  open- 
ings of  the  vessel  to  be  loaded,  there  arc  cross  belts  of  the  same 
width  under  the  floor,  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  enabling  the 
bags  of  flour  on  the  belt  to  pass  under  the  floor.  These  lead 
to  chutes  at  the  front  side  of  the  building,  to  which  inclines  can 
be  attached  for  sliding  the  bags  directly  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  On  the  longitudinal  traveling  belt  are  dumped  the  bags 
of  flour  from  as  many  cars  as  are  ready  to  be  unloaded,  irre- 
spective of  the  make  of  the  flour.  At  each  of  the  cross  belts  on 
which  it  is  desired  to  divert  the  bags  into  the  vessel's  hold, 
there  is  arranged  a  vertical  board,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to 
the  motion  of  the  longitudinal  belt  This  board,  coming  down 
just  over  top  of  the  upper  belt  diverts  the  bags  of  flour  on  to 
the  cross  belts ;  and  thence  they  are  carried  into  the  hold.  These 
diverting  boards  arc  set  in  vertical  guides,  each  with  a  rope 
passing  up  over  a  pulley  above.  At  each  of  the  cross  belts 
there  is  stationed  a  man  who  either  leaves  the  board  down  and 
diverts  the  bag  on  to  the  cross  belt  or  raises  the  Hoard  and 
allows  the  bag  to  pass  on  to  that  one  of  the  cross  belts  to  which 
it  should  be  diverted.  The  belts  move  at  a  good  rate  of  speed 
and,  consequently,  quick  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  operator 
is  required ;  but  by  its  means  as  many  as  five  different  brands 
can  be  unloaded  on  the  belt  simultaneously,  and  be  diverted  to 
the  proper  hold.  It  is  the  usual  thing  to  unload  as  many  as 
five  30-ton  cars  in  an  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  150  tons  an  hour. 
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RAILWAY  STOREKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Convention  at  Chicago  Thle  Year  Wae  More  Than  Ordi- 
narily Successful  and  Included  Several  Important  Report*. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  piling  anil  of  track  material  on  each  operating  division  These 
Association  was  held  at  Chicago,  May  19  to  21.  J.  R.  Mulroy,  arc  charged  to  and  arc  under  the  supervision  of  the  division 
general  storekeeper  ot  the  Tullman  Company,  presiding.    The     storekeeper.    The  quantity  carried  is  determined  in  consultation 

opening  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William  E.  Barton.  Eugene  by  the  storekeeper,  the  operating  department  and  the  bridge  and 
Chamberlain,  manager  equipment  clearing  house.   New  York     building  department     About  all  Uic  storekeeper  can  do  is  to 

Central  Lines,  made  the  opening  address.  watch  them  closely  and  give  special  attention  to  particular  articles 

President  Mulroy,  in  his  address,  commented  on  the  important  which  show  the  least  movement.  The  accumulation  oi  material 

work  accomplished  by  the  association  in  raising  the  standard  by  the  operating  and  bridge  and  building  departments  is  bad. 

of  the  supply  department  and  reported  a  material  increase  in  for  the  time  usually  comes  when  a  clean-up  is  made  and  the 
the  membership  of  the  association.  material  is  shipped  back  to  the  storekeeper,  frequently  increasing 

G.  G.  Woman*  in  an  address  emphasized  the  great  oppor-  his  stock  of  material  of  the  kind  shipped  in  bevond  reasonable 

tunity  of  all  storekeepers  in  furthering  the  success  of  their  re-  limits  and  giving  him  material  which  has  often  become  obsolete 

spective  roads.   Their  opportunities  are  unbounded  and  their  im-  while  out  of  his  care,  but  which  could  have  been  u>ed  if  he  had 

portancc  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  had  it  before. 

handle  each  year  supplies  valued  at  about  $250,000,000.    About  9       In  our  experience  the  most  effective  remedies  for  reducing 

per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  railways  is  spent  for  material,  inactive  stocks  in  storehouses  and  material  yards  have  been; 
or  17  per  cent,  when  fuel  is  included.   The  great  possibilities  for        First— Maintain  stock  bcoks  at  all  points  where  material  is 

savings  were  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  about  $220,000,000  is  in-  carried,  whether  this  is  directly  in  charge  of  a  representative 

vested  in  material,  a  decrease  of  which  to  the  smallest  degree  of  the  store  department  or  of  some  other  department, 
would  represent  a  considerable  capital  that  could  be  used  for  other       Second— List  all  material  of  all  kinds  in  the  stock  book, 
purposes.    According  to  statistics  all  the  roads  are  carrying  a       Third— Carefully  check  the  stock  book  to  determine  matcriil 

year's  supply  of  material  on  hand,  a  condition  which  could  be  that  is  surplus. 

much  improved  by  the  combined  action  of  the  storekeepers  with       Fourth— Send  with  orders  from  division  or  district  stores  to 

the  other  departments.  the   general    storekeeper   stock   books   or   their   copies  and 

The  secretary-treasurer's  report  showed  a  membership  of  744,  stock  lists.    Stock  lists  with  a  description  of  the  material  printed 

including  ISO  new  members.   There  is  a  cash  balance  of  $886.81  on  them,  containing  information  as  to  material  on  hand,  due. 

in  the  treasury.  ordered  current  year,  ordered  past  year  and  surplus,  if  any, 

A  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the  arbitration  committee  have  seemed  the  better  practice.    This  leaves  the  stock  book 

of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  asso-  in  the  hands  of  the  stock  man  where  it  belongs,  and  the  printing 

ciation  and  participate  in  the  entertainment  features.  of  the  description  of  the  material  on  the  stock  lists  insures  the 

Pitee-wrk—lt  was  pointed  out  that  the  storekeepers  were  in  material  being  listed  on  all  reports  to  the  general  storekeeper 
a  position  to  greatly  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  piece-work,  in  the  same  order  and  facilitates  checking  them  with  the  orders 
J.  H.  Waterman  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  reported  splendid  success  by  its  in  the  general  storekeeper's  office  One  of  the  other  large  rail- 
use  in  his  timber  treating  plant,  where  2,000.000  ties,  or  their  roads  in  the  middle  west  is  putting  into  effect  a  plan  which 
equivalent,  were  handled  per  year.  appears  very  efficient  and  economical.    Their  storekeeper's  stock 

Stationery.— The  stationery  committee  advocated  the  handling  book  is  printed  in  duplicate,  two  sheets  being  placed  together, 

of  stationery  by  the  general  stores  organization  rather  than  by  which  are  exactly  alike  except  that  the  bottom  sheet  has  pcr- 

a  separate  organization.  forations  separating  the  entries  for  each  month    A  carbon  sheet 

Lumber— The  committee  on  the  uniform  grading  and  inspec-  is  placed  between  the  sheets  when  stock  is  taken  and  after  all  the 

tion  of  lumber  advocated  the  advisability  of  adhering  to  the  information  has  been  filled  in.  the  carbon  copy  is  torn  off  at 

13/16  in.  car  siding  in  reply  to  a  request  of  a  lumber  dealer  to  the  perforations.   These  carbon  copies  for  material  in  each  classi- 

adopt  H  in.    This  was  done  to  prevent,  where  possible,  the  use  fication  are  sent  to  the  office  of  the  general  storekeeper  where 

of  re-sawn  material.  they  arc  pasted  in  a  printed  stock  book,  a  duplicate  of  the  one 

which  the  storekeepers  have.    The  slips  from  each  store  arc 

INACTIVE  AND  OBSOLETE  8TOCK.  identified  by  classification  and  page  number  and  placed  in  the 

Five  papers  were  presented  on  "Reducing  Inactive  and  Dis-  general  storekeeper's  stock  book  next  to  corresponding  slips  from 

posing  of  Obsolete  Stock."    Abstracts  of  these  follow :  other  stores  opposite  the  items  they  cover.    This  gives  the  general 

E.  J.  Roth  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :— All  obsolete  stocks  are  inactive,  but  storekeeper  a  complete  stock  book  for  the  entire  line  with  very 

of  course  all  inactive  stocks  are  not  composed  entirely  of  obsolete  little  if  any  additional  work. 

material.    It  should  pass  without  question  that  the  thing  to  do        Fifth— When  making  orders  consult  frequently  and  freely  with 

with  obsolete  material  is  to  scrap  it  and  utilize  the  scrap  to  the  responsible  officers  in  the  departments  using  the  material  ordered 

best  possible  advantage.   Obsolete  forgings  can  usually  be  worked  for  stock  as  well  as  for  special  work. 

over  in  a  blacksmith  shop  into  standard  articles  with  a  slight  Sixth — Assemble  surplus  material  as  far  as  practical  at  the 
loss.  The  value  of  scrap  brass  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  general  or  distributing  store,  where  it  is  readily  available  for 
manufactured  product.  use  at  any  point  where  needed,  storing  it  with  other  matrrial 
The  real  difficulty  lies  with  the  inactive  stocks  of  standard  of  similar  kind  so  that  it  will  be  constantly  before  the  stock  wan 
material.  The  best  remedy  of  course  is  prevention.  With  the  and  may  be  used  by  him  at  every  opportunity  in  filling  orders- 
better  methods  of  arriving  at  the  proper  quantities  of  material  frequently  by  substitution,  this  always  with  the  consent  of  the 
to  order,  due  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  stock  books,  there  party  ordering. 

is  no  doubt  that  the  percentage  of  inactive  material  to  total        Seventh— Where  surplus  material  is  of  such  a  character  or 

stocks  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  the  past  few  years.  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  entail  unnecessary  expense  to 

There  are  certain  stocks  which  from  their  very  nature  are  and  move  this  to  the  general  or  distributing  store,  a  special  report 

probably  always  will  be  inactive.    Stocks  of  material  carried  for  to  the  peneral  storekeeper  or  the  general  or  distributing  store  of 

strictly  emergency  use  are  of  this  character.    It  is  the  practice  all  such  material  with  complete  descriptions,  etc.,  should  I* 

on  our  road  to  carry  emergency  stocks  of  bridge  lumber  and  made. 
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Eighth — Advertise  surplus  material  among  the  departments 
which  might  be  able  to  use  it.  On  this  I  wish  to  lay  particular 
stress.  Wc  have  found  that  with  the  knowledge  which  they  get, 
from  the  periodical  reports  we  make  them,  of  engines,  pumps, 
boilers,  large  pipe,  second  hand  lumber,  brick,  track  material,  etc., 
etc.,  on  hand,  the  engineering,  operating,  mechanical  and  bridge 
and  building  departments  are  frequently  able  to  arrange  their 
plans  for  work  to  use  such  material  instead  of  purchasing  new. 
The  storekeeper  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which 
such  material  was  originally  purchased  or  can  best  be  used  and 
bend  his  energies  in  directing  toward  it  the  attention  of  the  men 
who  order  material  for  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

Ninth — A  surplus  committee  composed  of  practical  men  from 
the  mechanical,  engineering  and  store  departments,  periodically 
visits  each  storehouse  and  material  yard,  going  over  the  stock  in 
detail  with  the  storekeeper  and  his  stockmen,  considering  all 
surplus  material  of  all  kinds  whether  obsolete  or  not  and  author- 
ing scrapping  of  obsolete  material  or  surplus  material  where, 
upon  thorough  investigation,  this  is  found  advisable. 

Possibly  the  most  important  feature  of  our  present  plan  is  that 
of  working  closely  with  the  departments  who  use  the  material. 
This  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  what  success  we  have  had- 
The  storekeeper  who  can  keep  closely  enough  informed  as  to 
market  conditions  affecting  time  of  delivery  of  material,  and  so 
gage  his  estimates  of  future  requirements  that  he  will  not  order 
and  receive  more  material  than  he  actually  requires,  will  not 
have  to  worry  much  about  inactive  stocks. 

H.  A.  Anderson  (Pennsylvania)  : — There  are  several  condi- 
tions which  have  heretofore  been  largely  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  surplus  and  inactive  items: 

First— The  ordering  of  material  in  quantities  largely  in 
excess  of  actual  current  requirements. 

Second — The  ordering  of  material  months  in  advance  of  re- 
quirements, considered  necessary  on  account  of  stringent  market 
conditions. 

Third — The  decrease  of  working  hours  and  force. 

Requisitions  should  be  based  on  the  average  consumption  for 
the  preceding  three  months,  considering  amounts  on  hand  and 
due  on  requisitions,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  requested  by 
the  purchasing  department  in  which  to  furnish  material  under 
normal  conditions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  circumstances 
entering  into  this  matter,  over  which  the  stores  department  has 
no  control.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  larger  systems, 
where  heavier  and  more  modern  equipment  is  constantly  being 
placed  in  service  on  main  line  divisions.  This  results  in  the 
transfer  of  the  lighter  equipment  to  branch  tine  divisions,  or 
the  disposition  of  such  by  sale. 

Changes  in  designs  and  standards  arc  usually  effected  without 
rtgard  to  the  stock  of  parts  on  hand  made  from  previous  de- 
signs, and  have  resulted  in  mnny  items  becoming  surplus  or 
inactive.  To  correct  this,  instructions  should  be  issued  that 
material  of  older  design  be  disbursed  until  the  exhaustion  of 
the  stock,  except  where  a  question  of  safety  may  be  involved. 
In  this  latter  event,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  the 
Wance  of  the  original  supply  disposed  of  through  the  scrap 
account,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  new  material. 

It  has  often  been  considered  necessary,  particularly  during 
periods  when  mills  and  factories  arc  booking  orders  many  months 
in  advance,  t"  request  stores  departments  to  anticipate  require- 
ments from  three  to  nine  months  in  advance  of  deliveries.  This 
practice  has  also  been  responsible,  in  many  instances,  for  articles 
finally  finding  their  way  to  the  lists  of  surplus  and  inactive 
material.  The  fact  that  manufacturers  frequently  fill  orders  in 
"ne  consignment,  instead  of  shipping  in  accordance  with  the 
delivery  program  as  specified  on  requisitions,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  belief  that  such  advance  requisitions  are  necessary. 

Decreases  in  working  hours  and  force  are  productive,  perhaps, 
of  the  greatest  quantities  of  surplus  stock  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  Conditions  making  necessary  such  curtailment  in  hours 
and  force  arc  not  discernible  any  great  length  of  time  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  reductions  are  made  only  when  the  question  of 
expenses  makes  them  imperative. 


In  determining  what  amounts  shall  be  reported  as  surplus, 
care  must  be  exercised  to  consider  the  issues  of  preceding  months, 
and  in  the  case  of  "seasonal"  material,  to  issues  during  a  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  season.  In  addition,  it  is  also 
essential  that  consideration  be  given  the  amount  of  stock  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  on  hand,  and  the  length  of  time  required  in 
which  to  replenish  the  stock  by  requisitions  on  manufacturers. 
After  deciding  upon  surplus  items,  a  list  should  be  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  officer  responsible,  under  the  organization,  for 
the  transfer  of  such  material.  The  list  (upon  receipt  by  the 
purchasing  agent  or  general  storekeeper),  should  be  checked 
with  all  requisitions  calling  for  the  purchase  of  material.  As  a 
rule,  the  men  doing  such  checking  arc  those  who  have  not  had 
an  active  and  intimate  connection  with  supplies  and  for  this 
reason  detailed  information  should  be  such  as  would  enable  them 
to  transfer  an  advertised  article  instead  of  allowing  orders  to  be 
placed  with  manufacturers.  Such  transfer  will  be  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  railroads,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  smalt  charge 
for  re-handling  and  movement  over  the  road,  as  they  will  avoid 
the  outlay  of  additional  capital. 

The  accumulation  of  inactive  and  obsolete  material  has  been 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  release  of  equipment,  changes 
in  design  and  standards  and  to  reclaiming  from  the  scrap  of 
items  without  regard  to  requirements.  There  is  little  that  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  this  material,  lacking  authority  or  abiliy 
to  disburse  the  old  standards  until  exhaustion  of  the  stock,  but 
to  consign  it  to  the  scrap  pile.  The  proper  course  would  be  to 
make  disposition  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  inactive 
items.  Having  considered  the  disposition  of  an  item  after  being 
reported  as  surplus  for  twelve  months,  and  deciding  to  prolong 
its  existence,  except  where,  during  such  period,  there  may  have 
been  call  for  the  article,  it  is  thought  that  such  item  should  be 
discontinued  on  the  surplus  list  and  included  on  the  list  of 
inactive  and  obsolete  material.  This  inactive  list  should  contain 
the  same  information  as  the  surplus  list,  except  that  the  entire 
stock,  as  a  rule,  should  be  shown.  In  the  column  "Number  of 
Times  Reported."  the  first  appearance  of  the  item  should  be 
indicated  as  '"one."  It  should  be  necessary  that  its  listing  among 
the  inactive  items  be  continued  only  three  or  four  months  before 
again  being  considered  for  final  disposition.  This  last  "atten- 
tion" should  be  given  jointly  by  the  representatives  of  the  op- 
crating  and  stores  departments,  and.  lacking  visible  use  for  the 
material,  it  should  be  scrapped  and  the  difference  between  the 
carrying  and  scrap  values  debited  to  the  expense  account  to 
which  the  material  would  have  been  charged,  had  it  been  actually 
used.  In  so  disposing  of  either  surplus  or  inactive  material, 
particularly  on  the  larger  systems,  it  is  likely  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  more  or  less  serviceable  material  will  be  scrapped,  but  it 
is  inconceivable  that  such  seeming  waste  can  total  in  money 
value  the  expense  incurred  by  perpetuating  the  material  in  stock, 
considering  the  interest  on  investment  and  the  clerical  labor 
involved  in  handling  and  in  monthly  accounting  for  and  reporting 
such  items. 

In  connection  with  the  lists  which  have  been  mentioned,  it 
would  be  well  to  state  that  these  would  seem  hardly  necessary 
when  the  railroad  is  operating  under  the  general  storehouse 
plan.  To  such  storehouses,  wc  presume,  would  naturally  be 
shipped  all  surplus  and  inactive  material  and  the  final  disposition 
of  it  be  there  decided. 

Finally,  the  fundamental  principles  in  successfully  controlling 
inactive  and  obsolete  stock  are  harmony  and  co-operation  between 
the  operating  and  stores  departments,  first  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
the  accumulation  of  such  material,  but  lacking  in  this,  to  con- 
stantly keep  the  items  of  material  before  us  and  follow  a  regular 
system  by  which  the  disposition  will  be  promptly  accomplished. 

E.  J.  McVeigh  (Grand  Trunk)  :— How  do  we  acquire  inactive 
and  obsolete  stock?  There  are  several  ways.  One  is  by  bad 
ordering;  another,  ordering  material  before  the  work  to  be  done 
has  been  fully  and  carefully  planned.  Then  there  are.  of  course, 
the  cases  where  our  executives  find  it  advisable  to  make  changes 
irrespective  of  careful  and  proper  planning.  It  is  also  created 
by  changes  made  in  our  methods  and  equipment  in  an  effort  to 
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meet  the  changing  conditions  of  our  country.  Under  the  system 
in  vogue  on  most  roads  today  the  storekeeper  cannot  do  very 
much  toward  minimizing  this  stock.  I  have  found  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  material  used  by  them,  the  departments 
ordering  obsolete  and  inactive  material  are,  the  electrical,  bridge 
and  building,  engineering,  motive  power,  car  department  and 
stores.  And  they  are  guilty  in  the  order  as  named.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  evil  of  dealing  with  the 
electrical  department  directly,  and  permitting  the  separate  store- 
house. The  engineering  department  creates  inactive,  and  at 
times  obsolete  stock,  through  the  action  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men.  The  bridge  and  buildings  department  create  inactive 
stock  by  ordering  material  that  they  hope,  or  expect,  to  use  this 
year,  but  find  they  can't.  And  they  create  obsolete  stock  by 
making  changes  and  getting  away  from  standards.  They  may 
not  always  be  at  fault  in  the  matter,  but  they  do  it. 

The  motive  power  and  car  departments  create  little  inactive, 
but  much  obsolete  stock,  and  this  is  natural,  and  we  all  under- 
stand it.  Our  engines  and  cars  with  their  spare  parts  arc  con- 
stantly going  out  of  date,  and  these  must  go  to  the  scrap  pile. 

What  inactive  and  obsolete  stock  does  the  storekeeper  create? 
I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  point  out  wherein  he  does  this  thing. 
He  orders  what  he  knows  from  his  experience  will  be  called  for 
by  the  different  departments.  If  the  departments  make  changes 
without  notifying  him  that  such  changes  are  to  be  made,  and  by 
so  doing  leave  him  with  material  on  hand,  is  such  material  made 
inactive  or  obsolete  through  his  action?    I  say,  no. 

Assuming  that  the  storekeeper  has  the  authority  and  facilities 
he  should  hold  up  requisitions  for  material  that  he  knows  will 
become  inactive  and  obsolete.  He  should  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  such  material  scattered  over  the  road  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, but  that  such  material  (and  there  will  always  be  some  in 
spite  of  all  he  and  others  may  do  to  prevent  it)  is  collected 
at  the  stores,  all  left  overs,  ordered  by  mistake,  ordered  in 
excess  of  requirements  and  scrap. 

\V.  D.  Stokes  (III.  Cent.) — In  summing  up  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  supply  department  on  a  railroad,  two  things  are 
invariably  considered:  first,  the  ability  to  satisfactorily  and 
promptly  deliver  material  as  required  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration, and  second,  the  conservation  of  stock  or  material  and 
the  supplies  investment. 

The  causes  contributing  to  a  surplus  of  either  staple,  hard 
or  obsolete  stock  are  numerous  and  do  not  always  indicate,  upon 
analysis,  either  carelessness  or  indifference.  Change  of  plans 
involving  special  materials,  work  deferred  on  account  of  insuf- 
ficient appropriation  previously  anticipated,  transfer  of  equipment 
between  operating  territories,  change  of  standards,  and  purchases 
in  excess  of  requirements  in  taking  advantage  of  favorable  mar- 
ket conditions  either  of  price  or  delivery,  arc  the  most  frequent 
reasons  and  arc  perfectly  consistent  and  to  be  expected,  as  are 
also  anticipations  of  slow  deliveries  or  requirements  in  excess  of 
what  proves  to  be  the  actual  case  as  frequently  occurs. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  repairs  either  temporary  or 
permanent  made  in  lieu  of  replacement  after  special  and  ex- 
pensive items  have  been  secured,  or  ordered  and  in  such  status 
as  to  necessitate  taking  off  the  consignor's  hands,  result  in 
materials  being,  often  by  reason  of  their  character,  dead  stock 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Careful  scrutiny  of  requisitions  before  affixing  signatures  and 
investigation  where  thought  necessary",  frequent  consultations 
with  operating  officers  with  a  view  toward  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  anticipated  programs  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  the 
utmost  cordiality  between  the  storekeeper  and  his  customers, 
will  probably  eliminate  a  number  of  sources  for  future  worry 
and  add  to  the  efficiency   both  of   the   individual   and  the 

In  the  movement  of  materials  for  any  purpose  and  more  espe- 
cially when  not  for  prospective  early  requirements,  economy  in 
the  use  of  facilties  is  obviously  an  important  consideration.  Back 
hauls  should  be  avoided  and  as  far  as  possible,  loading  of  cars 
to  less  than  capacity  tabooed. 


On  roads  equipped  with  a  general  storehouse,  the  simpler  plan 
is  to  ship  to  it  all  surplus  and  obsolete  material,  and  while  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  system  from  an 
individual  standpoint,  it  is  objectionable,  for  various  reasons,  in 
that  it  places  a  premium  on  indifferent  storekeeping,  is  expensive 
of  transportaton  and  disturbs  the  general  store's  stock  by  reason 
of  its  being  impossible  to  anticipate  the  extent  to  which  the  fluc- 
tuation will  affect  it,  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  staple 
stock  irrespective  of  such  unlookcd  for  additions.  Furthermore, 
there  is  comparatively  little  reduction  in  total  stock  balances 
effected,  and  except  for  prompt  weeding  out  purposes,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  manner. 

In  departing  from  indiscriminate  or  hap-hazard  methods,  the 
first  consideration  would  seem  to  be  the  establishment  of  some 
tangible  system  of  interchange  between  stores,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  result  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  must  be 
had  by  all  interested,  of  location  and  amount  available,  and  for 
the  sake  of  rapid  consummation  it  has  been  the  practice,  to  some 
extent,  to  make  up  at  each  division  store,  periodically,  an  itemized 
list  of  all  surplus  articles,  sending  one  copy  to  each  of  the  other 
stores  and  to  the  general  store ;  and  from  this  in  lieu  of  ordering 
on  the  general  store,  requisitions  are  made  between  stores  and 
prompt  action  obtained. 

Another  plan,  apparently  ideal,  for  medium  sized  roads,  is  to 
so  arrange  requisition  forms  as  to  show  in  addition  to  amounts 
on  hand,  due  and  ordered,  the  average  monthly  consumption, 
and  from  these  the  general  storekeeper  issues  what  may  be 
termed  a  general  store  back-order  on  division  stores,  to  serve 
in  lieu  of  orders  on  the  purchasing  agent. 

An  elaboration  of  the  foregoing  and  possibly  the  most  efficient 
of  any,  contemplates  having  all  items  printed  in  stock  books  in 
order  to  insure  uniformity  of  order  and  to  have  a  surplus  stock 
list  printed  in  the  same  order,  arranged  to  show  the  amount  of 
surplus  of  all  items  in  the  same  order,  together  with  the  average 
monthly  consumptions  and  the  amount  on  hand,  in  order  to  give 
the  general  storekeeper  an  opportunity  for  getting  a  line  on  the 
situation:  such  stock  lists  to  be  forwarded  with  the  requisitions 
or  at  a  time  specified  and  used  by  the  general  storekeeper  in 
making  transfers,  the  idea  being  that  with  the  items  appearing  in 
the  same  rotation  as  on  the  requisitions  written  from  the  stock 
books,  the  work  of  location  would  be  minimized;  furthermore, 
the  necessity  for  sending  stock  books  with  the  requisitions  would 
be  obviated. 

Semi-monthly  lists  of  hard  stock,  material  on  hand  for  work 
deferred,  and  principal  items  of  heavy  character  on  hand,  will, 
if  furnished  the  general  storekeeper,  ofttimes  result  in  move- 
ment, in  lieu  of  purchases. 

One  thing  must  be  an  absolutely  imperative  requirement,  viz. : 
Correct  information  given  regarding  the  amounts  on  hand  and 
due,  as  without  this  precaution  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
intelligently  coping  with  the  situation. 

Disposition  of  obsolete  material  presents  a  less  complicated 
problem  and  is  dependent  largely  on  decision,  location  and 
amount.  By  decision  is  meant  the  passing  by  competent  operating 
authority  on  items  set  aside  or  relieved,  in  order  that  the  store- 
keeper may  take  further  steps  toward  disposition  as  obsolete, 
when  so  determined ;  this  is  usually  the  greatest  drawback, 
largely  due  to  an  aversion  to  burdening  operating  expenses  with 
the  shrinkage,  although  occasionally  lack  of  time  is  advanced 
as  the  reason. 

H.  Stevens  (N'at.  Ry.  of  Mex.)  in  his  paper  on  this  subject,  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  maintenance  of  way  department  material, 
mentioning  various  materials  and  methods  of  application  that 
gave  good  results.  He  stated  that  a  certain  type  of  ballast  car 
that  had  the  sides  opening  up  was  well  adapted  for  handling 
treated  ties  on  account  of  their  slippery  nature.  A  storage  >»rd 
for  these  ties  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  trcatin*  pla"1*- 
to  allow  their  shipment  at  times  of  least  traffic.  The  culled  t'« 
could  also  be  used  for  temporary  work,  thereby  saving  the  6f*' 
class  tics  for  more  important  work.  He  mentioned  the  us*  °' 
old  rail  in  making  yard  frops  anil  crossings.    There  should  be  » 
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shop  for  this  work,  also  for  the  repairing  of  switches,  frogs,  etc. 
Ail  frogs  and  switches  could  be  shipped  to  a  shop  of  this  kind 
before  being  scrapped,  so  that  the  usable  material  could  be 
saved.  In  speaking  of  lumber  he  mentioned  the  good  results 
being  obtained  by  the  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  by  the 
use  of  a  resawing  machine  for  reclaiming  old  lumber  and  timber 
which  is  cut  into  ties,  crossing  plank,  bridge  members,  etc. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  purchasing  the  highest 
grade  of  track  tools  obtainable,  not  only  from  a  maintenance 
point  of  view  but  from  the  better  results  being  obtained  by  them. 
All  materials  should  be  carefully  tested. 

In  regard  to  emergency  material  he  spoke  of  the  emergency 
cars  on  the  L  S.  4  M.  S.  which  provide  for  the  roadmasters  on 
the  important  divisions  and  are  so  distributed  along  the  line  that 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  operating  department  a  broken  frog 
or  switch  may  be  repaired  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  By 
using  these  cars  the  emergency  stock  of  frogs  and  switches  has 
been  materially  reduced. 

Discussion. — A  committee  including  the  chief  draftsman, 
chief  car  inspector,  and  men  from  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, besides  the  local  men,  was  recommended  for  following 
up  inactive  and  obsolete  material.  By  this  method  the  ma- 
terial could  be  better  disposed  of.  especially  those  parts  be- 
longing to  foreign  cars,  and  the  chief  draftsman  would  be 
more  particular  to  notify  the  storekeeper  in  advance  of 
changes  in  standards.  The  system  in  vogue  on  the  North- 
west system  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  also  mentioned,  where- 
by the  chief  clerk  of  the  motive  power  department  acts  a* 
the  general  storekeeper. 

COUPLER  MARKINGS. 

A.  H.  Young  (St.  L.  &  S.  F.):-We  have  about  40  different 
types  of  couplers  on  the  railroads  of  this  continent  and  the 
number  is  still  increasing,  although  it  is  several  years  since 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  took  up  the  question 
of  designing  and  adopting  a  standard  M.  C.  B.  coupler.  From 
an  economical  standpoint,  the  question  of  supplying  repair 
parts  for  so  many  different  kinds  of  automatic  couplers 
should  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  single  standard, 
and  a  coupler  that  could  be  used  in  repairing  either  foreign 
or  system  cars.  The  railway  storekeepers  arc  just  as  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter  as  the  master  car  builders  or  other 
railway  officers,  because  it  means  not  only  less  delay  and 
less  trouble  in  making  repairs  to  foreign  equipment,  but  will 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
amount  of  repair  parts  now  necessary  to  be  carried  in  stock 
by  every  railroad  in  this  country. 

We  should  take  some  action  to  have  all  coupler  parts 
marked  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly identified.  This  can  no  doubt  be  accomplished  with- 
out adding  any  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  or  much  trouble 
to  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  or  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciations, by  compiling  a  complete  list  of  all  couplers  now  in 
use,  assigning  a  number  to  each  coupler  with  the  parts  clas- 
sified under  the  proper  heading  and  designated  alphabetically; 
the  coupler  number  with  the  alphabetical  prefix  to  be  cast  in 
each  pi  ece  by  the  manufacturer. 

If  all  coupler  parts  were  made  with  this  identifying  mark, 
it  would  enable  the  storekeeper  or  car  department  foreman 
to  use  the  greenest  and  cheapest  laborer  on  his  force  to 
handle  this  class  of  material  without  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perienced and  higher  priced  workmen. 

[A  committee  was  appointed  to  work  up  a  system  of  mark- 
ings of  couplers  for  better  identification.] 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AND  TESTING  OF  MATERIAL. 

W.  Davidson  (III.  Cent.); — Ordering  material  by  specifi- 
cations will  help  a  storekeeper's  stock  for  the  reason  that 
the  company  will  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent;  they 
will  get  what  they  desire  made  up  or  furnished  according  to 
their  own  specifications.    Purchasing  first  class  material  will 


bring  about  a  saving  in  more  ways  than  affecting  the  stock 
of  the  storekeeper.  It  is  expensive  to  apply  inferior  material 
to  equipment,  etc,  at  a  loss  of  labor  in  removing  and  apply- 
ing again.  If  a  company  buys  material  by  specifications,  in 
time  it  will  reduce  stock,  as  good  material  lasts  longer  and 
gives  better  results. 

Specifications,  when  made  up,  should  be  considered  from 
all  sides  so  that  they  will  not  be  too  rigid,  but  should  be 
plain,  short  and  to  the  point  and  as  near  to  commercial 
specifications  as  practical. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  up  specifications  for  all  ma- 
terial, but  only  for  such  items  as  lumber,  axles,  wheels,  tires, 
engine  and  staybolt  iron,  common,  round  and  flat  iron,  brass, 
malleable,  gray  and  sicel  castings,  rubber  goods,  firebox, 
boiler  and  tank  steel,  paints,  oils,  frogs,  switches,  etc.  All 
of  the  above  material  should  be  inspected  at  point  of  ship- 
ment where  practical  and  if  not,  requisition  should  specify 
"To  be  inspected  at  destination." 

Material  not  ordered  by  specifications  should  be  watched 
by  the  storekeeper  and  the  parties  using  it  should  be  at 
liberty  to  criticize  and  complain  and  report  any  inferior 
articles  received.  This  will  keep  a  check  on  the  engineer 
of  tests  or  inspector  or  whomsoever  the  company  has  to 
inspect  the  material.  The  inspector  should  be  required  to 
go  over  the  storekeeper's  stock  on  hand  with  a  view  of  catch- 
ing material  furnished  that  is  inferior,  which  has  not  been 
ordered  by  specifications,  or  inspected  at  point  of  shipment, 
reporting  such  articles  to  the  storekeeper,  so  that  he  can 
return  to  manufacturers.  A  manufacturer  having  a  shipment 
or  two  returned  will  undoubtedly  wake  up  and  furnish  a 
better  grade  of  material  on  future  orders. 

J.  S.  Sheafe  (engineer  of  tests,  Illinois  Central)  :— If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  appearance,  the  test  department  should 
be  separated  from  the  purchase  and  store  departments.  As 
the  mechanical  department  uses  the  bulk  of  the  stock  carried, 
it  is  perhaps  better  for  the  inspection  to  come  directly  under 
such  jurisdiction.  With  material  purchased  without  specifica- 
tions and  with  more  or  less  indifferent  inspection  the  loss  to  a 
company  would,  without  doubt,  be  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  a  testing  department.  It  is  advisable  for 
each  road  to  have  its  own  specifications  and  to  put  in,  whenever 
possible,  something  which  will  prevent  the  substitution  of  poorer 
material. 

On  the  Illinois  Central  a  specification  is  blocked  out  and 
several  copies  are  sent  to  the  purchasing  agent  who  submits 
one  to  each  manufacturer  for  his  criticism.  It  will  always  be 
found  that  this  criticism  is  forthcoming  and  from  the  whole  it  is 
possible  to  fix  the  high  limits  of  requirements  to  each  of  which 
two  or  three  companies  have  agreed.  If  necessary,  as  sometimes 
happens,  a  revision  can  be  made  and  again  submitted. 

On  the  one  hand  the  specification  should  protect  the  com- 
panies' interests;  on  the  other,  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  barrier 
to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  material  which  is  commercially 
good ;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  technicality  to  work  a  hardship  on 
the  manufacturer.  Brevity  is  quite  as  much  to  be  desired  as 
any  other  one  thing. 

The  testing  of  material  is  simply  the  following  out  of  care- 
fully predetermined  methods,  together  with  a  little  judgment 
or  common  sense.  The  arbitrary  rejection  of  a  large  quantity 
of  material  on  a  technicality  should  be  frowned  upon,  unless 
it  is  repeatedly  evident  that  the  manufacturer  shows  no  dis- 
position to  improve  his  product.  Although  all  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  some  physical  laboratory,  work  is  more  or  less 
technical,  yet  the  constant  effort  should  be  towards  practical 
simplicity. 

Chemical  laboratory  results  are  of  secondary  importance,  in 
many  materials  tested,  to  a  practical  performance  or  comparison. 
They  are  valuable  more  as  a  check  or  as  a  prophecy  as  to  what 
the  material  will  or  will  not  accomplish  in  service. 

As  for  the  effect  on  stock  of  material  inspection  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  store  department  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  in 
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normal  times.  The  storekeeper  desires  quality  in  material  quite 
as  much  as  any  other  official.  Credit  or  discredit,  directly  or 
indirectly,  easily  reflects  upon  him  and  his  department  whether  or 
not  deserved,  if  he  distributes  poor  material.  He  has  as  close  a 
working  knowledge  of  what  the  material  is,  where  it  belongs  and 
what  function  it  is  to  perform,  as  any  one  except  the  man  who 
directly  uses  it.  He  is  as  anxious  to  have  a  supply  of  any  needed 
commodity  as  the  man  who  wants  to  use  it.  He  appreciates  the 
loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  engines  and  cars  held  up  for 
material.  Such  being  the  case,  and  with  close  working  relations, 
the  store  department  will  never  be  affected  by  any  inspection,  or 
rejection,  of  material.  If  necessary  to  accept  any  rejected  ma- 
terial all  the  storekeeper  wants  is  an  c 

it  is  too  poor  for  use  and  he  will  do  his  part,  and  more,  towards 
keeping  it  away  from  the  railroad  premises. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the  test  de- 
partment should  be  to  serve  and  not  to  dictate,  to  strengthen  and 
not  to  tear  down,  and  to  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability.  If 
it  is  modeled  along  these  lines  it  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  and  will 
render  itself  more  and  more  worthy  of  recognition. 

F.  H.  Hanson  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.). — The  purchaser  who  does 
not  inspect  or  test  material  bought  in  the  open  market  very 
often  receives  material  that  has  been  rejected  by  the  pur- 
chaser who  does  inspect  or  test,  or  who  has  his  materia! 
furnished  to  specifications. 

The  method  of  purchasing  only  a  few  brands  of  material, 
of  long  established  excellence  and  reliability,  is  reasonably 
«afe  and  invariably  insures  the  purchase  of  good  material; 
it  is,  however,  frequently  found  to  be  expensive,  for  while 
the  product  may  be  first  class,  its  cost  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  material  of  less  popularity  but  which  might  with- 
stand the  necessary  tests  admirably. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  on  the  basis  of  specifications 
and  the  testing  and  inspecting  of  all  material  places  all  bidders  on 
a  fair  and  equal  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  manu- 
facturer against  unfair,  discriminative  and  unwarranted  com- 
plaints. He  knows  what  is  wanted  and  the  specifications 
•how  him  what  will  be  accepted. 

The  tests  and  inspections  arc  merely  means  of  determin- 
ing whether^  the  material  furnished  is  of  the  kind  and  quality 
ordered,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  the  requirements 
of  the  specifications  have  been  complied  with. 

Discussion. — Inspection  should  be  rigid  and  in  accordance  with 
specifications,  for  otherwise  poor  material  will  be  obtained, 
and  it  will  not  be  fair  to  manufacturers  who  make  first 
class  material,  as  they  may  be  under-hid  by  less  carcfui 
manufacturers.  This  refer*  to  secondary  material  as  well 
as  the  more  important 

ROLLING  MILLS  FOR  SCRAP  DOCK8. 

G.  G.  Allen  (C.  M.  &  St  P.)  .—The  C.  M  &•  St.  P.  has,  for 
many  years,  manufactured  practically  all  of  its  freight  cars  and 
a  large  proportion  of  its  locomotives,  and  one  of  the  best  rncth 
ods  we  have  found  for  employing  the  rolling  mill  is  to  select 
the  scrap— old  arch  bars,  rods,  etc.- -shear  them  to  the 
proper  size,  and  roll  them  for  special  parts  that  enter  into  the 
construction  of  this  new  equipment,  such  as  brake  hangers,  carry 
irons,  brake  jaws.  Wts,  etc.,  that  are  required  in  very  large 
quantities.  Thousands  of  drift  bolts  for  the  bridRc  and  building 
department  are  made  from  re-rolled  iron,  in  fact  comparatively 
little  new  iron  is  used  for  common  bolts  for  any  class  of  work. 

The  mill  requires  a  floor  space  of  ab.>tit  25  ft.  x  32  ft.  This 
allows  space  for  storing  billets  as  well  as  the  rolled  iron.  The 
mill  proper,  which  rests  on  a  concrete  foundation,  is  composed 
of  two  cast  iron  housings,  set  on  rails  similar  to  the  raits  of  t 
motor,  allowing  of  the  adjustment  of  housings  to  accommodate 
different  lengths  of  roll-*.  The  housings  are  designed  with 
rectangular  openings  which  allow  of  fastening  the  bearings  in 
which  the  rolls  revolve.  The  bottom  roll,  being  connected  to 
the  driving  shaft,  is  fitted  with  a  gear  wheel  which  meshes  with 
a  gear  on  the  t'u>  r<U.    These  gears  vary  in  diameter  as  the 


rolls  vary.  The  rolls  are  made  of  cast  iron,  designed  with 
ends  grooved  to  act  as  key  scats,  and  connected  to  the  driving 
shaft  Different  rolls  are  used  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
different  kinds  of  iron.  The  machine  is  belt  driven,  operating 
at  the  rate  of  135  r.  p.  m.,  and  is  driven  from  a  line  shaft  in 
connection  with  four  100-lb.  cushion  hammers  and  a  4-in.  forging 
machine,  by  a  29'A  h.  p.  motor.  The  mill  requires  50  to  60 
amperes  running  loaded  and  20  to  30  amperes  running  light.  A 
current  of  220  volts  is  used. 

The  straightening  table  is  a  cast  iron  block,  5  in.  thick,  3  ft. 
wide  and  8  ft.  long,  and  is  located  directly  in  front  of  the  mill. 
The  furnace  is  of  brick  work  and  cast  iron  plates,  securely 
bolted  together,  and  occupies  a  space  at  the  side  of  the  mill  17  ft 
7  in.  by  6  ft.  It  is  arranged  with  one  firing  door  and  three 
material  floors,    Youghiogheny  coal  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  initial  cos*  of  installation  which  includes  patterns  and 
experimental  work,  is  as  follows : 

Rollins  mill   $5>« 

Furnace   .  -   450 

Motor    669 

Toul    .S2.0SS 

Following  is  operating  expense  per  nine  hour  day: 

Roller,  !SH  cents  i>cr  hour  S3.01H 

Heater.  33H  centj  per  hour   3.01  M 

Ctcher,  24  cenw  per  hour   2.16 

Str»ifhi«ner.  24  cent*  per  hour   2.16 

Common  labor,  »bont    2,00 

Fuel,  power,  etc   6.00 

Total    .S18.3J 

The  billets  used  arc  from  12  to  24  in.  long  and  the  output 
of  the  machine  varies  from  3  to  6  tons  per  day,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  material  rolled.  Various  tests  made  from  time 
to  time,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  re- rolled  iron  is 
of  good  quality  and  usually  superior  to  the  ordinary  grades  of 
new  iron,  the  improvement  being  due  to  the  additional  rolling. 
Naturally,  however,  the  quality  of  the  re-rolled  iron  must  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  material  of  which  the  original 
bar  is  composed  and  can  be  determined  onty  by  a  test  of  each 
piece,  which  would  be  impracticable.  This  element  of  uncer- 
tainty therefore,  as  a  rule,  precludes  the  use  of  the  product 
of  the  mill  for  the  more  important  work,  the  exceptions  being 
instances  where  the  material  in  the  billets  is  known  to  be  good. 
The  cost  of  rerolling,  not  including  value  of  scrap,  is  from  $3 
to  $6  per  ton.  according  to  the  si*c  of  iron  rolled,  and  the  profits 
will  average  $10  per  ton. 

A  recent  statement  from  the  general  storekeeper  of  the  Illinois 
Central  is  to  the  effect  that  the  present  average  daily  outp.it 
of  their  rolling  mill  is  3</j  tons,  cost  for  labor  and  fuel  $4  to 
$475  per  ton.  and  profits  $700  to  $000  per  month. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  also  operating  a  mill  of 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  type  at  their  Chicago  shops,  reducing  \'4  in 
and  Uk  in.  round  to  'i  in.  and  V$  in.  The  daily  output  is  I  '/'i 
tons  and  costs  about  $8  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this  they  have 
ordered  nn  Ajax  thrce-rolt-mill  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
from  2  in.  to  &jj  in.    It  is  the  intention  to  operate  both  mills. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  an  Ajax  reclaiming  roll  on  its 
scrap  dock  at  Huntington,  \V.  Va.  This  has  been  in  operation 
about  five  months,  rolling  flats  up  to  1  by  3  in.,  and  rounds  and 
squares  up  to  2  in.,  turning  out  finished  bars  as  long  as  13  ft. 
6  in.  Total  cost  of  rolls,  furnaces,  oil  tanks,  shed,  motor,  ere., 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000.  Average  daily  output  3'4  tons, 
on  which  it  is  stated  they  are  making  a  profit  of  $1,100  a  month. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  operating  a  rolling  mill  on  the  scrap 
dock  at  its  Sacramento  general  shops,  with  a  maximum  output 
of  190  tons  and  an  average  output  of  90  tons  a  day.  Total  cost 
per  ton,  including  scrap,  $2860— total  profits  per  year,  $56,000 
This,  however,  would  hardly  be  considered  a  rerolling  mill 
proposition  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  cover,  but  a  general 
rolling  mill,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  further  information  can 
be  obtained  that  will  be  of  great  interest,  especially  to  roads 
located  at  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies. 

As  the  difference  between  the  market  price  of  new  iron  and 
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(he  market  price  of  scrap  is  not  always  maintained  at  the  sai.  c 
level,  the  profits  per  ton  from  the  operation  of  rcrotling  mills 
must  necessarily  vary.  The  greater  this  difference,  the  greater 
the  profit,  but  with  sufficient  tonnage  to  keep  a  mill  steadily 
employed  and  manned  by  a  regular  crew,  the  profits  from  such 
a  mill  as  I  have  described,  having  a  capacity  of  from  3  to  6  tons 
per  day,  should  not,  at  any  time,  be  less  than  $10  per  ton. 

Discussion. — The  discussion  led  to  the  general  subject  of  scrap. 
The  Rock  Island  handles  scrap  with  magnets  on  locomotive 
cranes  at  less  than  two  cents  per  ton,  as  against  twenty-five- 
to  thirty-five  eents'by  hand.  The  Southern  Pacific  reclaimed 
$960,000  worth  of  scrap  last  year  at  about  one-half  the  cost 
of  new  material. 

STORAGE  AND  HANDLING  OF  ICE. 

Three  papers  were  presented  on  this  subject,  abstracts  of 
which  follow: 

G.  T.  Dunn: — Storage  for  ice  should  be  such  that  it  will  ac- 
commodate the  supply  for  all  departments  at  any  one  point  for 
the  entire  season.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  larger  the 
volume  the  less  shrinkage  will  be.  Ice  can  be  handled  more 
advantageously  if  packed  on  its  edge  than  if  packed  on  its  side. 
When  stored  on  its  edge  it  is  necessary  as  each  layer  is  placed 
in  the  house  to  adze  off  the  cakes  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface 
on  which  to  place  the  second  layer  and  so  on.  All  crevices  or 
cracks  in  ice  so  packed  must  be  completely  filled  with  snow  when 
possible  to  obtain  it  or  ice  broken  up  fine.  After  the  house  is 
once  filled,  a  covering  of  shavings,  saw  dust  or  hay,  preferably 
shavings  of  about  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  should  be 
placed  over  the  top. 

Ice  stored  for  use  in  icing  refrigerators  should,  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint,  be  stored  on  its  side  in  that  it  is  broken  up 
more  or  less  when  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  less  loss  will 
be  had  through  shrinkage. 

We  store  our  icc  on  a  piece-work  basis,  and  by  so  doing  make 
a  saving  of  from  three  to  five  cents  a  ton.  The  following  are 
figures  covering  the  storing  of  ice  for  the  past  three  years : 

1 91 1  1.436.25  tons  Cost  per  ton  S.2J9 

19)2  1,415.9    torn  Cost  per  ton   .2146 

1913  1.520.6    torn         Cost  per  ton  251 

These  figures  represent  all  expenditures  such  as  the  cleaning 
of  the  house,  boarding  up  of  the  doors,  covering  over  of  the  ice 
and  removal,  installation  of  hoisting  engine,  etc. 

Clarence  Foster  (C.  &  A.)  :— The  most  important  considera- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  ice  is  the  proper  construction  of  a 
house  which  will  minimize  the  shrinkage.  After  the  ice  is  in  the 
house  all  doors  should  be  scaled  and  the  embankments  around 
the  foundations  should  be  gone  over  to  see  that  no  air  can  get 
into  the  chambers  from  below.  A  slight  opening  for  air  under- 
neath can  cause  havoc  in  the  way  of  shrinkage.  No  separate 
chamber  should  be  opened  until  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  ice.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  little  larger  air  space  between 
the  rows  when  storing  artificial  ice  and  we  have  even  found  it 
advisable  to  put  thin  boards  between  the  layers.  If  care  is  not 
taken  in  the  storage  of  artificial  ice  it  will  congeal  and  in  some 
cases  dynamite  will  be  necessary  in  its  removal. 

We  find  at  Roodhouse,  where  the  re-icing  is  all  done  by  hand, 
except  the  crushing,  that  one  and  one-half  to  two  minutes  is  the 
average  time  needed  per  car.  The  icc  is  handled  with  crews 
of  twelve  to  fourteen  men.  On  the  Chicago  &  Alton  we  add  to 
the  first  cost  of  the  icc  in  the  house  30  to  33  1/3  per  cent,  to 
cover  shrinkage,  which  leaves  but  a  small  amount  for  adjustment 
at  inventory  time. 

The  Roodhouse  station  is  handled  in  the  nature  of  an  outside 
operation.  Ice,  salt,  labor  and  incidentals  arc  debited  to  a 
ledger  account  in  the  general  storekeeper's  office  the  same  as 
material  at  a  division  or  terminal  store.  Charges  to  departments 
for  ice  furnished,  and  bills  rendered  versus  shippers  are  credited. 
Any  profit  or  loss  accruing  from  the  operation  of  the  station  is 
cleared  monthly  through  operating  expenses. 

D.  C  Curtis  (C.  B.  &  Q  ) :— Ice  22  in.  square  is  the  List  size 


to  pack  and  handle.  A  competent  inspector  should  be  at  the 
loading  point  or  field  to  see  that  the  ice  is  furnished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  specifications.  An  inspection  at  the  loading 
point  saves  paying  for  hauling  and  handling  ice  not  suitable  for 
racking,  and  there  is  also  an  added  saving  in  the  shrinkage 
caused  by  packing  irregular  ice. 

A  large  loss  of  icc  is  caused  by  the  methods  used  in  taking  it 
out  of  the  house.  It  should  be  so  handled  that  the  cakes  taken 
out  will  be  the  same  size  as  the  cakes  packed.  The  care  ice 
houses  receive,  is  the  determining  factor  as  to  what  the  shrinkage 
will  be.  In  insulated  houses,  openings  between  the  sill  and 
foundation  will  cause  an  enormous  shrinkage  and  in  some  house* 
this  has  caused  the  ice  to  melt  for  a  distance  of  6  ft.  from  the 
wall  the  entire  height.  Insulated  houses  should  have  no  open- 
ings to  the  outside  air,  .ind  should  be  as  near  air  tight  as  it  i» 
possible  to  make  them. 

Ice  packed  in  sawdust  should  be  gone  over  at  least  twice  a 
week  to  see  that  all  cracks  and  openings  are  closed.  Sawdust 
on  top  of  ice  will  crack  in  ten  days,  so  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
top  surface  of  the  ice  will  be  exposed  and  this  soon  causes  holes, 
and  a  very  large  shrinkage.  Hay  is  a  better  covering  for  ice 
than  sawdust,  as  it  will  not  crack  or  form  openings  and  expose 
the  ice  to  the  air.  The  space  between  the  icc  and  roof  of 
co.vered  ice  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  so  arranged  a* 
to  have  perfect  ventilation,  to  remove  the  hot  air  caused  by  the 
sun's  direct  rays  on  the  roof. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  insulation  of  icc  houses  that  will 
pay  for  the  interest  on  the  investment  can  be  closely  figured 
and  is  a  matter  that  should  receive  very  much  more  attention 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  The  accompanying  table  is  based  on 
observation  and  shows  that  shrinkage  pays  for  the  cost  of  in- 
sulation where  icc  is  worth  over  80  cents  a  ton  in  the  houses: 

House  No.  1  is  a  house  having  several  thicknesses  of  good  in- 
sulating material  such  as  lith  cork  board,  water  proof  paper,  saw- 
dust, etc. 

House  No.  2  is  a  house  with  $1.00  less  per  ton  of  storage 
room  spent  for  insulation. 

House  No.  3  is  simply  a  shell  to  hold  the  sawdust  or  hay 
packed  around  the  ice. 

House  House  House 
No.  1.     No.  2.     No.  J. 

Cost  of  construction  per  ton  of  storage  room   M  OO       S3. 00  $1.50 

1'er  cent,  shrinkage   10  25  40 

Additional  cost  for  additional  capacity  to  provide 

for  shrinkage   00         .45  .45 

$4~00  SJ.4S  $1.95 

Interest  at  6  per  cent                                                %  .2*  S  .20?  $  .117 

Depreciation  4  per  cent  16           IJS  .078 

Insurance,  tasea,  repairs,  etc.,  4  per  cent  16          .138  .079 

Total  cost  per  year  of  investment   $  .56       S  .483     $  .27} 

To  provide  for  the  loss  by  shrinkage  using  house  No.  1  as  the 
basis,  icc  in  the  different  houses  costs : 

House  House  House 

No,  I.  No,  2.  No. }. 

At  50  cents  per  ton                                               $   SO  $  .575  t  .65 

Al  K0  cents  per  ton  SO  .92  1.04 

At  $1.20  per  ton                                                    120  1.3B  }.St 

The  amount  of  money  lost  per  ton  each  year  by  shrinkage 
using  house  No.  1  as  a  basis,  would  be: 

House  House  House 

Xo.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

At  50  Cents  per  ion                                                       *  .00  $  .075  $  .15 

At  80  cents  per  Ion  00  .12  .2* 

At  $1.20  per  ton  00  .18  .36 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  additional  cost  of  investment  for  construction  of  house 
No.  1  and  the  amount  of  money  lost  by  shrinkage  of  ice  it* 
houses  No.  2  and  No.  3  will  be  as  follows : 

House     House  House 

No.  1.      No,  2.  No.  i. 

Icc  at  50  cent*  per  ton —  _w 

Con  of  investment                                                      $  .077  $  .287 

l.o*>».  by  sht  inkagf                                                           -075  .15 

Icc  at  80  cents  per  Ion—  , 

Cost  of  investment                                                              07/  ..87 

Loss  bv  shrinkage     -24 

lc<-  at  »1.2h  per  ton-- 

C.-,st  of  investment  0,7  .2*7 

Loss  by  shrinkage   •** 
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It  will  be  seen  that  when  ice  costs  80  cents  per  ton  in  the 
house,  it  would  only  cost  7.7  cent*  more  to  build  house  No.  1 
than  house  No.  2,  and  the  saving  in  the  amount  of  money  lost 
by  shrinkage  would  be  12  cents,  or  it  would  save  4.3  cents  on 
every  ton,  and  the  insulated  house  No.  1  should  be  built.  When 
ice  costs  over  80  cents  per  ton  in  the  house,  it  pays  to  build  a 
well  insulated  house. 

However,  the  question  as  to  how  early  in  the  season  the  ice 
will  be  used,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  houses  of 
more  than  one  room  it  would  pay  to  construct  one  of  the  rooms 
cheaper  than  the  others,  and  use  the  ice  out  of  this  room  first, 
before  the  real  warm  weather  begins  and  hea%y  insulation  is 
necessary. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  build  a  house  of  over  1,500  tons  capacity 
that  will  require  packing  the  ice  in  sawdust  or  hay,  as  it  is 
expensive  to  buy  the  packing  and  waste  it  all  in  2  or  3  years, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  involved  in  the  packing  and  handling. 
Where  ice  is  cheap  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  an  expensive  in- 
sulated house,  but  the  ceiling  should  have  as  much,  or  more, 
insulation  as  the  walls.  The  rooms  should  be  as  near  air  tight 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  the  ice  should  be  hoisted  by 
a  skip  hoist  through  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  and  then  lowered 
by  counterbalance  elevator  or  gravity  chute  to  a  cooling  room, 
and  used  from  this  cooling  room  as  desired. 

The  service  buildings  for  taking  care  of  ice  for  passenger  car 
use  are  the  largest  producers  of  shrinkage  on  a  railroad.  A 
service  building  should  be  well  insulated  and  have  a  small 
vestibule  equipped  with  a  bench  properly  arranged  for  washing, 
draining  the  water  off,  and  cracking  the  ice  in  a  bin  where  the  ice 
can  be  easily  shoveled  out.  All  this  should  be  sanitary  and  so 
arranged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  ice  with  the  hands. 
This  vestibule  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  necessary  ice 
carts  and  receptacles  which  are  needed  in  connection  with  this 
service.  In  icing  passenger  cars  at  the  last  division  before 
reaching  terminals,  only  enough  ice  should  be  put  in  the  coolers 
to  run  the  car  to  its  destination,  with,  of  course,  enough  extra  to 
take  care  of  the  average  delay. 

There  is  a  big  loss  of  ice  in  refrigerator  and  cream  cars  by 
not  keeping  them  in  continuous  service.  In  loading  refrigerator 
cars  in  the  winter  time,  a  canvas  curtain  is  used  over  the  door 
to  prevent  the  cold  air  getting  in.  This  curtain  is  used  at  but 
very  few  points  in  the  summer  time  to  keep  cold  in.  Instructions 
should  be  issued  to  all  freight  agents  to  use  the  canvas  curtain 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  door  open.  The  use  of 
these  curtains  will  prevent  a  big  waste  of  ice. 

It  is  true  the  first  cost,  or  cost  f.  o.  b.  car,  is  small,  but  added 
to  this  the  cost  of  hauling,  cost  of  packing,  interest,  depreciation, 
and  taxes,  etc.,  on  the  building  in  which  it  is  stored,  brings  the 
cost  up  to  where  it  is  too  expensive  to  allow  ice  to  melt  where 
it  can  be  prevented.  When  the  stored  supply  is  exhausted  in  the 
hot  summer  months,  the  purchase  price  of  ice  is  then  $1.50  to 
$3.50  per  ton,  and  this  is  the  value  of  the  ice  which  has  been 
allowed  to  melt.  Each  year  it  costs  thousands  of  dollars  above 
the  winter  market  price  for  the  ice  which  it  is  necessary  to  pur- 
chase in  summer.  On  a  railroad  of  5.000  miles  or  more,  I  daresay 
the  waste  in  ice  amounts  to  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  year. 

Discussion.—  Mr.  Roth  of  the  Burlington  claimed  that  his  road 
saved  $50,000  by  putting  the  handling  of  ice  in  the  hands 
of  the  storekeeper. 

OIL  HOU8E  AND  WA3TE  8TORAGE. 

C.  S.  Coe  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :— The  Santa  Fe  has  discarded  the 
old  time  oil  house,  maintained  separate  from  the  storehouse, 
which  necessitated  two  extra  employees,  one  for  the  day  and 
night,  and  instead  a  reinforced  concrete  basement  has  been 
adopted  of  sufficient  sue,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
division  point,  to  handle  the  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils, 
varnishes,  japan,  greases,  compounds  and  everything  required  in 
this  class  of  material.  This  oil  basement  is  situated  as  far  from 
I  ho  storehouse  a}  i>  desired,  the  oil  being  drawn  by  the  Bowser 


system  of  long  distance  pumps  situated  in  one  end  of  the  store- 
house.  This  places  the  issuing  of  oils  with  the  store  department 
employees  the  same  as  other  materials  and  eliminates  the  em- 
ploying of  special  oil  house  men. 

One  of  our  most  essential  features  is  the  handling  of  oil 
from  the  general  oil  house  to  the  division  oil  houses.  To  accom- 
plish this  successfully,  about  forty-five  10,500  gal.  capacity  system 
tank  cars  are  especially  assigned  to  the  store  department  for 
service  at  the  general  oil  house.  All  oils  ordered  from  the  oil 
companies  are  consigned  to  the  general  oil  house  and  trans- 
ferred to  these  assigned  system  tank  cars,  thus  saving  per  diem 
or  demurrage  charges.  We  have  adopted  colors  for  the  different 
kinds  of  oils  so  that  all  employees  will  know  at  a  glance  what 
kind  of  oil  is  in  a  can,  drum  or  any  oil  container,  and  will 
also  recognize  it  as  company  material  and  handle  accordingly. 
The  assigned  tank  cars  are  also  painted  with  a  24-in.  stripe 
around  each  end  of  the  tank  in  accordance  with  the  above,  and 
arc  stenciled  for  the  kind  of  oil  they  are  used  for,  boarded  for 
store  department  service,  and  never  used  for  any  other  kind 
of  oil  unless  released  by  our  department  All  hose,  pipes,  valves, 
connections  and  other  fittings  are  also  painted  according  to 
colors,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  oils  mixed  in  taking 
the  supply. 

These  tank  cars  on  leaving  the  general  oil  house  under  load 
are  routed  over  the  line,  making  from  five  to  ten  points,  accord 
ing  to  the  distance  and  the  amount  of  oil  required;  they  are 
then  returned  to  the  general  oil  house,  reloaded,  and  again 
routed  out  for  another  trip,  and  are  routed  so  each  tank  make* 
a  trip  about  every  thirty  days;  we  have  enough  tanks  to  cover 
the  entire  road  in  this  period. 

The  general  oil  house  is  a  one-story  concrete  building  having 
a  basement,  50  ft.  wide  by  160  ft.  in  length.  The  storage  capacity 
for  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  is  about  125,000  gal.  and 
consists  of  a  scries  of  10,000  gaL  tanks.  The  storage  for  tur- 
pentine, varnish,  japan,  paints,  linseed  oil  and  similar  materials 
consists  of  a  battery  of  tanks  erected  in  such  a  way  that  by  the 
use  of  an  air  hoist  and  carrier,  barrels  can  be  raised  to  a  track 
and  run  by  gravity  to  any  desired  tank  and  emptied.  The 
material  is  then  drawn  for  shop  use  or  shipment  by  the  long 
distance,  automatic  measuring,  Bowser  pump  system.  A  suffi- 
cient space  is  partitioned  off  by  a  steel  door  where  the  heavy 
paste  and  compounds  arc  kept  in  open  stock  for  retail  purposes. 

On  the  main  floor  are  located  32  self-measuring  Bowser  pumps. 
Steel  counters  are  used  for  wastes  and  journal  packing,  while 
standard  steel  shelving  is  used  for  can  paints  and  similar  material. 
One  side  of  this  floor  is  used  for  storing  of  waste  in  bales  and 
will  be  partitioned  off  with  a  fine  screen  wire  to  protect  it  from 
pieces  of  oily  waste  or  anything  which  might  cause  fire. 

Eleven  power  pumps  are  installed  for  the  transferring,  un- 
loading and  loading  of  tanks  and  supply  cars,  and  for  filling  of 
drums  and  barrels  for  road  shipments.  These  pumps  have  a 
capacity  of  from  &000  to  10.000  gal.  each  per  hour,  and  the 
maximum  quantity  of  oil  that  can  be  transferred  in  a  day  is 
almost  unlimited. 

Indicating  gages,  in  appearance  similar  to  a  steam  or  air 
gage,  register  the  amount  of  oil  -in  the  storage  tanks  in  the 
basement  at  all  times,  and  can  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  building, 
on  the  wall,  or  in  the  office,  and  show  at  a  glance  just  what  oil 
is  on  hand,  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  basement 
to  take  measurements. 

Discussion—  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  saved  $8,000  by 
adopting  the  centralized  oil  house  at  their  plant. 

EFFECT   OF   8TORE8    DEPARTMENT   ON  OPERATING 

COST. 

H.  C,  Pearce  (So.  Pac.)  : — A  well-organized  stores  depart- 
ment on  a  railroad  has  the  same  direct  effect  and  influence  tbat 
a  skillful  and  economical  housewife  has  on  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  the  household. 

How  to  measure  the  value  of  a  well-organized,  efficient  and 
economical  supply  department  in  dollars  and  cents  is  as  im- 
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possible  as  it  is  to  measure  the  value  of  an  efficient,  capable 
and  economical  administration  of  household  affairs.  The  work 
is  so  far-reaching  and  so  interwoven  with  all  departments  that 
it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the  unit  of  saving  into  dollars  and 
cents,  but  its  need  and  usefulness  are  so  apparent  and  its  field 
is  so  well  denned  that  it  is  fundamental.  The  real  value  of  a  well- 
organized  and  efficient  supply  department  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  final  results  of  the  operation  of  the  property.  Its  serv- 
ice should  be  measured  from  day  to  day.  The  condition  of 
the  property  under  its  control  shows  for  itself.  The  invest- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  balance  sheet.  The  real  economy  which 
is  effected  will  be  best  shown  by  the  percentage  of  purchases 
to  the  issues  over  a  period,  with  knowledge  of  conditions. 

I  appreciate  that  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  an  accurate 
unit  of  measure  for  the  reason  that  some  roads  manufacture 
more  than  others,  etc.  This  is  true,  but  it  will  not  affect  com- 
parisons on  the  same  railroad  and  statistics  have  little  value 
other  than  for  comparative  purposes  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  conditions. 

The  supply  department  should  be  organized  and  operated  to 
reduce  purchases  and  not  to  intrease  them.  The  unit  of  price, 
unless  service  and  need  are  considered,  is  a  false  one.  The  real 
unit  is  making  the  most  of  what  you  have  and  making  every- 
thing give  its  full  measure  of  usefulness  and  so  handling  and 
disposing  of  the  salvage  as  to  obtain  every  dollar  there  is  in  it, 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  it  all  being  the  net  cost  of  materials 
and  not  the  first  cost.  The  economical  housewife  does  all  these 
things  and  in  addition,  which  is  probably  more  important  than 
anything  else,  by  precept  and  example  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  self-respecting,  self-supporting  and  capable  family.  This  is 
what  an  efficient  supply  organization  should  and  will  do  for  a 
railroad. 

It  is  to  this  department  that  we  must  look  for  savings  in 
values,  which  are  otherwise  generally  overlooked.  The  dollar 
is  watched,  checked  and  supervised.  The  same  value  in  material 
hardly  receives  a  thought.  Our  railroads  must  look  to  their 
supply  departments  to  protect  their  materials  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  now  looks  to  its  accounting  and  treasury  departments  for 
the  protection  of  its  dollars. 

The  first  purpose  of  a  supply  department  is  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  railroad.  It  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
what  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose  can  be  laid  down  promptly 
at  the  time  it  is  needed  at  the  least  cost  The  saving  made  by 
having  an  organization  of  this  character  can  never  be  shown  by 
statistics.    It  is  represented  only  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Its  second  purpose  is  to  market  the  salvage.  With  railroads 
having  their  own  foundries  and  rolling  mills,  the  railroad  itself 
is  its  best  customer  and  salvage  should  be  handled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  apply  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  railroad  to  the  best 
advantage. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  as  to  how  the  salvage  on 
our  railroads  should  be  handled,  controlled  and  marketed.  This 
matter  was  presented  at  last  year's  convention  and  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Railuwy  Age  Gaaette,  issue  of  December  13, 
1912.  I  wish  to  simply  point  out  the  one  fact  that  the  use  and 
marketing  of  salvage  is  of  second  importance  only  to  the  pro- 
viding and  caring  for  the  company's  property. 

The  third  purpose  of  a  supply  department  is  to  handle  its  ma- 
terial with  the  least  expense,  always  taking  into  consideration 
the  first  two  principles,  i.  c.,  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  and 
properly  care  for  what  you  have. 

The  fourth  purpose  is  to  prevent  deterioration  and  reduce 
interest  on  investment,  deterioration  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  housing  facilities,  system,  etc,  changes  in  standards,  changes 
in  plans,  curtailment  of  forces,  lack  of  proper  facilities  and  lack 
of  proper  care.  The  losses  here  are  enormous.  Very  few  rail- 
roads appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
lost  annually  in  this  way.  An  efficient  organization  should  be 
such  as  to  have  perfect  control  and  knowledge  of  every  item  on 
hand  and  on  order  and  the  organization  should  be  so  conducted 


as  to  reduce  losses  by  deterioration,  changes  in  plans,  changes 
in  equipment,  etc.,  to  the  lowest  possible  basis.  Interest  on  the 
investment  is  a  big  item  and  one  which  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  any  well-organized  department,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
items  which  arc  exposed  and  the  management  can  easily  watch 
and  protect  this  item,  and,  further,  if  the  other  purposes  I  have 
mentioned  are  taken  care  of,  this  item  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  going  into  statistical  details.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  simply  present  certain  fundamentals  under- 
lying the  organization  and  the  results  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  have  on  the  net  revenue  of  a  railroad  company. 

N.  M.  Rice  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :— The  effect  of  a  well-organized 
store  department  on  the  operating  cost  of  a  railroad,  is  far- 
reaching.  In  their  organization  the  Santa  Fe  purchasing  and 
stores  departments  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  other 
railroads,  in  that  the  head  of  each  reports  to  the  same  vice- 
president  and  while  to  a  certain  extent  each  is  a  separate  de- 
partment in  itself,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  two  departments 
work  in  accord;  consequently  the  assistance  given  by  either 
department  to  the  other  brings  advantageous  results  not  ob- 
tainable otherwise. 

Primarily,  purchases  made  of  railroad  material  and  supplies, 
governed  by  quality  and  controlled  by  competitive  bids,  as  well 
as  those  items  bought  under  contract,  assist  very  materially 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  economic  effect  on  the  operating 
cost;  however,  should  the  effort  stop  here  the  surplus  and  con- 
sequent waste  thereafter  to  be  encountered  would  destroy  en- 
tirely the  results  thus  far  obtained. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  railroad  operating  under  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  in  so  far  as  management  is  concerned,  will 
suffer,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  from  gross  errors  made 
in  over-estimates  of  material  required  in  construction  of  re- 
newals. Then  again  there  is  an  expensive  outlay  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  conditions.  To  reduce  the  expensive  effect 
of  conditions  such  as  these,  the  store  department  must  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  and  handle  through  its  channels,  the 
surplus  and  out  of  date  material,  giving  credit  to  operating 
accounts,  and  then  by  application,  by  substitution,  wherever 
possible,  prevent  expenditures,  proved  unnecessary  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  substitute.  The  sources  from  which  reclaims 
can  be  made  are  numerous  and  embrace  items  ranging  from 
large  and  expensive  bridge  timbers  left  on  the  right  of  way  at 
some  bridge  to  serviceable  second-hand  track  spikes  found  in 
the  scrap  yard,  and  which  when  returned  to  the  stock  of  the 
store  department  and  the  proper  operating  account  receives 
credit  therefor  has  its  effect  on  reducing  operating  expenses. 

In  a  great  many  cases  even  where  full  care  and  caution  are  used 
by  the  heads  of  the  different  branches  of  the  operating  or  con- 
structing department,  in  figuring  estimates  and  in  placing  requisi- 
tions for  material  required  for  some  specific  work,  changes  made 
after  the  material  is  on  the  ground  and  charged  to  that  particular 
work,  will  oftentimes  result  in  several  dollars'  worth  of  material 
being  left  unused,  which  if  not  taken  up  and  turned  back  to  store 
stock  for  credit  and  used  elsewhere,  will  necessarily  stand  charged 
to  the  work  for  which  it  was  originally  ordered,  and  even  though 
at  that  particular  time  it  is  the  intention,  at  some  future  date,  to 
use  this  material  in  connection  with  similar  work  at  some  other 
point,  the  probabilities  are  when  that  time  arrives,  if  ever,  it  will 
be  found  that  deterioration  will  prevent,  thus  necessitating  an- 
other supply  of  material  and  its  consequent  additional  charge. 
Conditions,  however,  on  the  Santa  Fe,  under  which  the  store 
department  endeavors  to  make  its  system  effective,  practically 
demand  the  prompt  return  of  this  material  to  its  jurisdiction,  and 
there  have  been  years  when  the  value  of  material  returned  to 
stock,  on  the  entire  Santa  Fe  system,  amounted  to  over  $2,250,000, 
or  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  issues.  In  these  figures,  how- 
ever, are  included  approximately  $420,000  worth  of  serviceable 
material  reclaimed  from  scrap. 

The  mechanical  working  stock  at  terminals  and  shops  embraces 
exactly  the  same  features  as  the  line  stock,  only  it  is  conducted 
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on  a  larger  scale  and  carries  with  it  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired, thus  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  mechanical  depart- 
ment employees  making  long  trips  for  material  and  thus  securing 
their  greater  application  to  the  work.  This  principle  of  handling 
is  in  universal  practice  on  practically  each  and  every'  of 
material,  the  objective  point  being  to  prevent  charges  for  material 
until  actually  required. 

With  the  practice  of  issuing  supplies  and  stationery  from  supply 
cars,  which  run  monthly,  the  requisitions  arc  made  for  thirty  day 
needs  only,  instead  of  considering  it  necessary  to  carry  on  hand 
an  extra  JO  or  60  day  stock  for  emergency,  thus  reducing  charges 
to  this  class  of  operation,  monthly,  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  the  many  economic  effects  on  operation  can  be  procured 
in  systematizing  the  storing  and  distributing  of  oil.  In  the  first 
place  the  cost  of  the  oil  is  placed  at  the  minimum,  when  proper 
storage  has  been  provided  therefor,  by  purchasing  for  delivery 
in  tank  cars.  The  use  of  steel  tanks  for  storage  and  self  register- 
ing pumps  for  delivery  eliminates  the  inevitable  attendant  loss, 
not  including  increase  in  purchase  price,  when  bought  in  barrels 
and  issued  therefrom  through  faucets.  Practical  tests  by  compe- 
tent engineers  show  losses,  in  the  barrel  and  faucet  method  of 
handling,  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  on  lubricating  oils  and  on 
volatile  oils  the  loss  is  much  greater. 

Another  source  from  which  the  store  department  can  always 
draw  means  with  which  to  affect  operation  is  the  scrap  yard. 
Each  and  every  ton  of  scrap  picked  up  on  the  right  of  way  or  at 
terminals  and  sent  in  to  the  central  scrap  yard  is  just  that  much 
reduction  in  charges  to  operating  accounts,  and  the  more  care 
and  diligence  that  are  employed  in  sorting  the  scrap  and  in  the  re- 
claiming of  serviceable  material,  just  that  much  more  benefit  will 
accrue.  Brass,  of  course,  is  the  one  item  of  scrap,  w  hich  on  ac- 
count of  its  value,  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  a_s  requiring  more 
care,  more  diligence  in  following  up.  than  any  other  single  item. 
Monthly  comparisons  of  receipts  of  scrap  brass  with  purchases  of 
new,  as  well  as  care  in  safe  storing  arc  essentials,  which,  if  over- 
looked, play  havoc  with  returns  in  this  class  of  scrap.  When  one 
takes  into  consideration  that  the  cost  of  new  brass  on  the  Santa 
Fc  System  for  one  year  is  between  $700,000  and  $750,000,  white 
the  value  of  scrap  brass  sold  is  approximately  $500,000,  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  add  anything  further  to  prove  the  effect  on  opera- 
tion by  this  one  item  of  scrap  alone. 

Reclamation  and  utilization  of  serviceable  material  taken  from 
scrap  has  each  year  broadened  and  expanded  until  now  prac- 
tically no  item  which  can  be  utilized  to  an  advantage  is 
placed  on  the  market  for  sale.  As  mentioned  heretofore,  the 
value  of  serviceable  material  reclaimed  from  scrap  approxi- 
mates $420,000  yearly,  while  the  sale  of  scrap,  restricted 
somewhat  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  market  prices,  has 
averaged  for  the  past  two  years  §1,250.000 

An  arrangement  is  in  effect  on  the  Santa  Fc  whereby  the 
store  department  periodically  makes  a  check  of  way  car 
equipment,  and  even  though  requisitions  for  this  class  of 
supplies  are  approved  by  trainmasters  and  superintendents, 
it  is  amazing  in  how  short  a  time  a  surplus  will  accumulate. 
Just  a  short  while  ago  a  check  of  32  cars  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn to  stock  of  $2,291.94  worth  of  supplies  not  required, 
an  average  of  $71.62  per  car.  The  return  to  stock  of  these 
items,  of  course,  affects  the  operating  cost  of  a  railroad. 

Fuel  is  the  most  expensive  single  item  for  which  railroads 
pay  and  the  one  single  item  which  can  be  made  the  greatest 
factor  in  handsome  returns  to  operation.  We  have  on  the 
Santa  Fe  organized  a  branch  of  the  store  department,  which 
gives  its  entire  attention  to  this  pursuit.  If  information  pro- 
cured on  methods  in  use  on  other  railroads  in  connection 
with  handling  furl  is  correct,  the  system  tinder  which  we  ar,> 
operating  is  decidedly  more  far-reaching  than  any  other  in 
existence. 

It  was  not  until  June,  1908,  that  the  store  department  as- 
sumed entire  control  of  fuel  handling.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  use  the  twelve  month*  following  that  date    as  a 


basis  of  comparison  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  since 
June,  1909.  While  the  decrease  per  ton  mile  since  that  time 
is  fairly  good,  yet  as  this  was  the  initial  year  in  our  eeffort* 
to  reduce  consumption,  in  view  of  the  success  secured  since, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  decrease  over  periods  prior  to  June, 
1908,  for  the  years  following  1909  is  really  greater  than  ac- 
tually appears.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  comparison 
of  the  fiscal  year  1912.  years  1910  and  1911  being  not  so  good, 
but  still  a  considerable  decrease  under  1909. 

Ton  milci   29     pel  cent,  inctctw 

Fuel  coniuimcd   16.2  per  cent,  incrcate 

Fuel  consumption  prr  ton  mile   9.7  per  cent,  decrease 

Or  in  other  words,  the  efficiency  of  a  ton  of  coal  was  raised 
9.7  per  cent.,  which,  when  applied  to  a  $9,500,000  yearly  fuel 
bill,  shows  the  effect  on  operation  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

In  the  face  of  this  decrease,  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1913,  due  to  more  rigid  supervision,  there  is 
a  further  reduction  over  the  same  months  of  1912  of  $421.- 
438.R3.  These  figures  take  into  consideration  increase  in  pur- 
chase price  of  fuel  and  arc  based  on  the  increased  efficiency 
this  year  over  last  of  a  ton  of  fuel  as  compared  with  the  in- 
creased cost  to  operation,  had  the  efficiency  of  the  fuel  re- 
mained stationary  or  decreased. 

Discussion, — G.  G.  Ycomans  presented  some  interesting  fig- 
ures taken  from  an  article  published  by  him  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  July  19,  1912.  showing  the  savings  made  by 
establishing  a  stores  department  on  a  road  where  there  was 
none  before.  The  average  reduction  in  operating  expenses 
and  purchases  for  five  years  after  the  store  department  had 
been  in  force  was  $1,359,000  and  $774,000,  respectively.  The 
average  increase  in  car  mileage  density,  the  best  unit  by 
which  to  measure  material  for  a  road  for  the  five  years,  was 
16.4  per  cent,  showing  that  the  road  was  using  more  material. 
This  road  was  no  exception  to  other  roads  without  a  store 
department.  N.  M.  Rice  explained  the  system  of  handling 
fuel  on  the  Santa  Fc. 

STORE  HOUSE  CASTING  PLATFORMS. 

D.  Kavanagh  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.>  :— It  is  desirable  that  the  casting 
platform  should  be  at  the  car  floor  height.  In  case  it  is  not 
practical  to  have  it  thus,  there  should  at  least  be  a  small  platform 
for  loading  and  unloading  cars,  reached  by  a  platform  hoist. 
The  platform  should  be  so  arranged  that  sufficient  space  if 
allowed  to  pile  castings  of  different  pattern  numbers  separately. 
Each  kind  of  casting  should  be  placed  together  and  in  numerical 
order  of  pattern  numbers  as  far  as  possible ;  that  is,  all  grates, 
piston  heads,  draw  castings,  steam  pipes,  etc.,  should  be  grouped 
separately,  as  this  arrangement  makes  a  neater  looking  casting 
platform  and  also  is  more  economical  in  putting  away  castings 
or  getting  them  out  for  shipment,  and  is  in  my  estimation  a 
belter  plan  than  attempting  to  group  various  castings  together 
for  any  certain  class  of  locomotives,  as  in  the  latter  instance  if 
you  have  two  or  three  classes  of  engines  that  take  the  same 
pattern  of  piston  head,  you  have  two  or  three  patterns  of  castings 
in  as  many  different  places  on  the  platform. 

There  should  be  a  suitable  storage  shed  to  accommodate  fin- 
ished castings.  This  shed  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
racks  to  accommodate  such  material  as  cylinder  packing  rings, 
vibrating  cups,  etc.,  and  the  larger  finished  castings,  such  as 
crosshcads,  piston  heads,  cylinder  heads,  etc..  should  be  kept  zn 
the  floor  suitably  arranged  for  convenient  handling.  The  office 
of  the  casting  platform  foreman,  or  stockman,  could  be  located 
in  this  building.  The  finished  casting  house  should  be  heated, 
as  this  class  of  material  deteriorates  not  alone  in  the  open  air, 
but  also  in  the  natural  moisture  of  an  unheatcd  building. 

At  points  where  the  volume  of  materi.il  handled  will  warrant 
the  expenditure,  a  crane  operated  hy  steam  or  electricity— a  loco- 
motive hoist  or  traveling  crane  of  some  kind — should  be  used. 
At  smaller  points  an  air  hoist  may  be  built  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  and  will  answer  the  purpose  reasonably  well.  In 
all  cases  in  considering  the  question  of  crane  facilities,  the  cost 
of  machinery  must  !>e  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
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the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  improvements.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  foreman  or  stockman  in  charge  of  the  casting 
stock  keep  himself  posted  on  all  new  power  that  is  being  built 
or  purchased  requiring  a  new  pattern  of  casting,  as  well  as  tc 
keep  himself  advised  of  castings  that  arc  becoming  obsolete  on 
account  of  changes  in  standards  or  on  account  of  some  particular 
type  of  locomotive  going  out  of  service. 

LUMBER  SHEDS. 

W.  E.  Hatter  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject,  recommending 
a  building  having  a  space  of  21/*  in.  left  between  the  siding 
boards,  they  being  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  prevent  snow 
or  rain  from  beating  through.  The  building  should  be  adequately 
lighted,  or  otherwise  the  material  will  season  slowly  and  become 
susceptible  to  dry  rot.  mildew,  etc. 

All  kiln  dried  material  should  be  stored  in  a  special  room  in 
which  the  conditions  produced  by  the  kiln  will  be  retained.  The 
room  should  be  tight  but  ventilated  and  maintained  at  an  even 
temperature. 

Following  is  an  itemized  list  and  approximate  cost  of  material 

needed  for  the  construction  of  such  a  shed,  having  a  capacity 

of  one  million  feet  of  lumber. 

Roofing  paper  %  536.54 

SlMe  roofing    1,054  14 

Clan   89.90 

Oak  floor  for  piling  lumber   1,164.37 

Oak  floor  between  track*   379.67 

30,811  ft.  I  in.  Hiding  pine   687.70 

37,750  ft.  underlining  for  Mate  nt  $32.00  -white  pine.  «S8.00 


6.W0  ft.  fli.  in  diy  ,hed  at  ,27.00 
Rafters,  joiit*,  beams,  etc  


186.30 

:oo.oo 

1.000  00 


Total   I6.986.62 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  CAR. 

Two  papers  were  presented  on  this  subject,  abstracts  of  which 
■follow : 

D.  D.  Cain  ( So.  Pac. )  :— The  supply  car,  when  propcrly 
handletl,  is  one  of  the  greatest  savers  of  material  and  money  of 
any  branch  of  the  supply  department.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
supply  car  is  to  deliver  material  where  it  is  wanted  at  a  specified 
time  each  month,  and  at  the  same  time  pick  up  all  tools  and 
other  material  not  needed  and  make  a  monthly  clean-up  of  all 
scrap  on  the  division. 

The  standard  for  supply  cars  should  be  in  the  standard  of 
operating  cars  rather  than  in  ihc  standard  car.  To  properly 
handle  material  with  supply  cars,  the  following  will  be  needed 
on  each  division  or  district: 

First— An  oil  or  with  the  required  number  of  tanks  for  oil. 
This  car  should  be  equipped  with  hand  pumps  and  with  an  air 


pressure  arrangement,  the  air  to  be  used  wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  any  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hand 
pump  can  be  used  for  filling  smaller  orders.  The  air  is  taken 
from  the  train  pipe  line  through  a  reducing  valve. 

Second— A  general  car  equipped  with  the  necessary  shelves  for 
small  miscellaneous  material  and  supplies  for  all  departments. 
This  car  should  be  arranged  with  space  for  sleeping  accommo- 
dation* for  the  attendants  and  a  desk  at  which  to  transact  the 
clerical  business  necessary. 

Third — A  car  with  the  necessary  racks  for  roadway  tools, 
block  signal  supplies,  large  station  supplies,  and  similar  material. 

Fourth — A  car  for  case  oils,  gasoline,  etc.,  where  used. 

Fifth — A  car  for  stationery  if  it  is  delivered  by  supply  cars. 

Sixth— A  car  for  spikes,  track  bolts,  and  track  supplies. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  necessary  cars  for  assembled 
jobs  complete,  also  hand  cars,  velocipedes,  frogs,  switches,  track 
trimmings,  etc.,  and,  where  treating  plants  arc  operated,  lime, 
soda  ash  and  distillate,  and  such  flat  cars  as  may  be  needed  with 
side  boards  for  scrap. 

The  first  five  cars  should  be  equipped  with  end  doors  to  enable 
the  attendants  to  pass  from  one  car  to  another  while  the  train 
is  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  material  for  the  next 
stop.  These  cars  should  also  be  equipped  with  electric  lights, 
which  can  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $35  per  car.  We  use  a  set  of 
the  same  batteries  that  operate  our  block  signals.  In  practically 
all  of  our  supply  trains  on  eight  divisions  we  use  from  twelve 
to  as  high  as  thirty  cars,  depending  on  the  amount  of  business 
each  month. 

With  a  properly  organized  division  and  the  supply  cars  in 
charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  division  storekeeper,  there  is 
no  need  for  requisitions  being  delayed  by  having  the  approval 
of  every  officer  on  the  division.  These  cars  are  built  for  action, 
and  we  arc  going  to  deliver  what  is  needed  and  pick  up  every- 
thing that  is  not  needed.  Requisitions  covering  the  estimated 
requirements  for  the  ensuing  thirty  days  arc  made  by  all  de- 
partments and  sent  direct  to  the  division  storekeeper.  These 
requisitions  are  stamped,  "Supply  Car."  and  turned  over  to  the 
supply  car  storekeeper  and  assistant,  who  draw  off  a  summary 
of  the  material  required  and  check  it  with  the  various  section 
Storekeepers.  Any  items  short  are  immediately  reported  to  the 
storekeeper,  and,  if  considered  necessary,  the  proper  steps  are 
taken  to  secure  them. 

It  should  he  understood  that  supply  cars  must  be  sent  out 
equipped  with  all  needed  supplies  If  they  are  not,  it  means 
extra  packing,  billing,  and  shipping  by  local  trains  and  there  is 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  operation  of  the  supply  car  as 
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being  out  of  handles,  track  tools,  or  any  supplies  required. 

The  making  out  and  forwarding  of  the  requisitions  and  the 
checking  and  loading  of  the  cars  must  be  handled  with  despatch, 
and  the  supply  train,  loaded  with  full  equipment  of  tools  and 
all  miscellaneous  supplies  for  all  departments,  including  frogs, 
switches,  track  bolts,  spikes,  and  extra  hand,  velocipede  and  push 
cars  and  assembled  jobs,  is  now  ready  to  leave. 

Schedules  showing  the  dates  on  which  these  cars  move,  train 
numbers,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  advance  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  division  engineers,  roadmasters,  section  foremen,  agents, 
signal  maintainers,  pumpers,  trainmasters,  yardmasters,  etc.,  so 
that  all  tools,  scrap,  etc.,  may  be  ready  for  quick  inspection  and 


The  supply  car  must  always  be  accompanied  by  the  division 
storekeeper  and  by  the  roadmaster  and  signal  supervisor  over 
their  own  respective  districts  in  order  to  be  properly  handled 
and  to  get  the  best  results.  Stops  must  be  made  at  each  tool 
house  and  station.  Tools  and  supplies  required  are  checked 
between  stations  and  made  ready  for  quick  delivery. 

The  receivers  of  the  material,  i.  e.,  signal  maintainers,  section 
foremen,  agents,  etc,  receipt  on  the  face  of  the  requisition  for  the 
supplies  delivered  by  the  supply  car  storekeeper  and  the  supply 
car  storekeeper  in  turn  receipts  on  the  face  of  the  shipping 


inspected  by  all  the  above  men  and  any  necessary  business  is 
transacted  on  the  ground  with  the  agents  and  section  foremen 
personally.  Tools  arc  inspected  and,  if  any  surplus  tools  or  ma- 
terials are  found,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  supply  train  and 
the  proper  credit  allowed.  It  may  be  that  the  tools  on  hand  are 
badly  worn  and  none  were  ordered,  but  no  red  tape  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  and  the  necessary  tools  and  supplies  are 
issued,  a  memorandum  requisition  being  made  for  charge.  Then 
no  excuse  can  be  given  the  superintendent  that  sufficient  material 
or  tools  were  not  on  hand  to  do  efficient  work  for  the  next 
thirty  days.  The  turning  in  of  old  tools  is  rigidly  enforced.  Even 
the  return  of  old  brooms  and  similar  material  is  required  for 
the  moral  effect. 

Scrap  is  taken  from  the  bins  and  placed  on  the  proper  cars, 
the  sorting  being  done  at  the  time  of  loading,  which  costs  no 
more  as  the  bins  at  the  tool  houses  are  arranged  as  to  wrought, 
cast.  etc.  This  saves  considerable  labor  at  the  general  scrap 
docks. 

The  superintendent  and  other  officers  by  this  method  of  in- 
spection become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  conditions  at  each 
point  and  the  need  for  all  material  on  the  division,  knowledge 
which  they  could  not  obtain  by  any  other  inspection.  The 
division  storekeeper  becomes  a  very  valuable  assistant  to  the 
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notice  for  all  serviceable  material,  tools,  scrap,  etc.,  turned  over 
to  him.  Thus  the  bookkeeping  operations  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  are  completed  on  the  ground  with  the  user  and 
deliverer  of  the  material  together  at  the  time.  This  in  itself 
performs  a  very  useful  detail  in  connection  with  the  operations. 

When  supply  cars  were  first  introduced  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  we  ran  them  in  local  trains,  but  we  found  that  the  proper 
time  could  not  be  given  unloading  and  picking  up  without  seri- 
ously delaying  the  train.  Consequently  about  every  three  months 
we  ran  a  clean-up  special.  The  superintendents  found  that  our 
supply  trains  were  not  playthings  and  that  they  actually  de- 
livered the  material  required  for  thirty  days,  with  the  result 
that  they  combined  their  own  trips  with  ours.  Thus,  on  prac- 
tically all  divisions  we  now  have  our  supply  trains  run  on  a  regu- 
lar monthly  schedule  as  an  inspection  train  accompanied  by  the 
superintendent,  resident  engineer,  division  storekeeper,  road- 
master,  etc  This  is  not  an  expense  but  a  saving,  as  the  same 
engine  that  pulls  the  superintendent  pulls  the  supply  train,  and 
the  local  freights  are  relieved  of  this  work  and  handle  commer- 
cial freight  only. 

The  supply  train  stops  at  every  tool  house,  signal  shop,  pump 
house  and  station  on  the  division  and  each  point  is  thoroughly 


division  as  he  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  the  desires 
of  the  superintendent  regarding  the  operation  of  the  division 
and  is  able  to  carry  them  out  in  the  issues  of  material. 

If  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  some  roads  to  run 
special  supply  trains,  they  can  be  handled  on  local  freights,  but, 
to  get  efficiency,  they  must,  at  all  times,  be  accompanied  by  the 
roadmaster  and  the  division  storekeeper,  who  has  authority  over 
all  material  on  his  division  regardless  of  where  located.  The 
same  care  must  be  taken  regarding  having  on  hand  what  is  re- 
quired and  regarding  the  delivery  and  picking  up  of  scrap  and  all 
unnecessary  supplies.  On  some  railroads  it  is  maintained  that, 
while  supply  trains  are  useful  on  long  stretches  of  railroad  with 
light  traffic,  they  can  not  be  operated  satisfactorily  on  roads 
with  heavy  traffic.  With  us  our  heaviest  supply  trains  arc  oper- 
ated on  a  division  where  we  have  55  passenger  trains  per  day  on 
a  double  track. 

In  handling  material  with  supply  cars  there  is  the  following 
saving:  Xo  delays  to  trains  on  account  of  train  crews  stopping 
at  each  point  during  the  month  to  handle  thousands  of  articles 
needed  along  the  line.  No  waste  labor  in  packing  material.  No 
labor  expended  in  billing  thousands  of  articles  that  are  handled 
from  the  supply  trains.   No  cars  destroyed  for  shippers  by  having 
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oil  spilled  in  them.  No  billing  or  shipping  back  of  empty  con- 
tainer* to  the  store.  No  pilfering  of  material.  No  low  from 
breakage.    No  claims  or  correspondence  regarding  shortages. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  supply  cars  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  carry  out  the  exchange  arrangement  regard- 
ing station  supplies,  signal  supplies,  track  tools  and  supplies. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  When  tools  are  de- 
livered we  insist  that  the  old  tools  be  returned  to  us  in  exchange 
or  a  satisfactory  explanation  given  at  the  time  on  the  ground 
as  to  why  an  exchange  cannot  be  made. 

There  is  also  the  advantage  of  picking  up  old  material,  scrap, 
second-hand  tools,  etc,  and  bringing  them  to  the  shops  each 
month,  picking  out  the  serviceable  material,  getting  the  scrap 
ready  for  sale,  and  repairing  tools,  hand  cars,  etc.,  for  the  next 
month's  trip.  We  appear  to  forget  that,  in  picking  up  scrap 
without  the  use  of  supply  cars,  a  flat  car  may  he  set  out  by  the 
local  train  at  ten  or  twenty  stations,  delaying  the  train  and  keep- 
ing the  car  out  of  service. 

The  more  we  work  with  supply  cars  the  more  uses  we  find  for 
them.  On  some  of  our  divisions  wc  arrange  to  send  out,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  assembled  shipments  with  the  supply  trains. 
That  is  to  say,  every  job  which  does  not  assume  the  importance 
of  immediate  action  is  assembled  at  the  division  store  and 
shipped  out  direct  to  the  work  with  the  supply  train  and  set  out 
exactly  where  it  is  wanted  with  absolutely  no  delay  to  local 
trains  and  no  back  hauls. 

When  men  are  sent  out  to  do  the  work,  they  know  that  the 
material  is  there  complete,  and  that  there  are  no  breakages  or 
shortages  to  delay  them.  The  superintendent  and  proper  officers, 
who,  as  before  stated,  accompany  the  supply  train,  know  that  the 
material  has  been  delivered,  and  no  delay  to  the  completion  of 
these  jobs  can  be  passed  up  to  the  store  department. 

The  supply  cars  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  between  trips 
in  supplying  and  keeping  in  shape  small  outside  stores  where 
they  can  not  be  supplied  on  regular  trips  of  the  supply  cars, 
although  as  many  of  these  points  as  possible  should  be  handled 
on  schedule  supply  car  trips. 

Properly  handled,  the  supply  car  is  the  economical  medium 
through  which  to  deliver  substantially  all  material  used  in  ordin- 
ary operation  and  maintenance,  with  the  exception  of  lumber. 
Even  with  this  we  have  at  times  distributed  fencing,  stringers, 
etc.,  at  considerable  saving.  There  should  be  no  local  shipping 
of  company  freight  unless  in  carload  lots. 

L.  O.  Genest  (Gin.  Pac.):— Our  eight  cars  arc  operated 
as  separate  units  and  patrol  7,500  miles  at  stated  monthly  inter- 
vals, and  are  equipped  and  directed  by  four  divisional  store- 
keepers with  a  storeman  in  charge  of  each  car.  Deliveries  are 
confined  to  light  supplies  and  tools,  such  as  arc  required  for 
maintenance  purposes  for  stations,  sections,  water  supply,  etc 
Requisitions  from  each  of  the  sixteen  sub-divisions  arc  sent  to 
each  of  the  respective  divisional  storekeepers  not  later  than 
the  twenty-second  of  the  month  for  the  following  month's  re- 
quirements, and  are  fastened  separately  (with  brass  fastener) 
in  station  order  for  each  department  and  each  section  or  branch, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  enable  a  check  to  be  made  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  to  insure  receipt  of  all  requisitions.  The  store- 
man  in  charge  of  the  car  wires  the  superintendent  a  day  or 
so  in  advance  stating  the  sub-division  of  his  district  the  car 
will  cover  so  that  all  concerned  may  be  advised  to  have  their 
oil  cans  and  old  material  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  car. 
Second-hand  and  worn  out  tools  and  material  unfit  for  further 
service,  such  as  axes,  brooms,  brushes,  chisels,  pails,  shovels, 
lamps  and  fittings,  etc.,  are  returned  to  the  storeman  in  charge 
of  the  car  before  deliveries  of  new  supplies  of  a  similar  kind  are 
made.  Section  foremen,  unable  to  meet  the  ear,  deliver  to  the 
nearest  agent  their  empty  oil  cans  and  whatever  second-hand 
and  worn  out  material  they  have  for  exchange. 

In  the  event  of  storemen  being  unable  to  obtain  the  signature 
of  agents,  roadmasters  or  section  foremen,  on  account  of  their 
absence  at  night  or  for  other  causes,  the  train  conductor  signs 
receipt  form  acknowledging  delivery  of  the  goods.   A  careful 


record  is  kept  of  the  tools,  etc,  issued,  and  old  tools  turned 
in  in  exchange,  and  periodical  statements  furnished  the  general 
superintendent  drawing  his  attention  to  any  falling  off  in  ex- 
change. To  insure  the  correct  loading  of  each  car  the  quantities 
of  supplies  and  tools,  etc.,  arc  detailed  and  totaled  on  wholesale 
lists.  This  information  is  abstracted  from  combined  receipt  and 
shipping  slip,  which  is  written  from  the  original  requisition,  and 
ultimately  sent  to  the  audit  office,  after  pricing,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  invoicing  the  particular  department  and  account. 

Our  standard  47-ft.  supply  cars  contain  six  oil  tanks,  two  with 
a  capacity  of  700  gal.  for  coal  oil,  and  four  with  a  capacity 
of  1SS  gal.  each  for  car,  signal,  valve  oil  and  disinfectant  .  The 
coal  oil  tanks  are  equipped  with  No.  40  Bowser  pumps  fitted 
with  vacuum  valves  to  prevent  syphoning;  the  smaller  tanks 
are  equipped  with  faucets,  and  tanks  are  fitted  with  automatic 
measuring  gages. 

DUcustion.—The  Santa  Fc,  in  addition  to  operating  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Southern  Pacific,  carries  workman  for  making 
minor  repairs  along  the  line  that  would  not  pay  for  sending  a 
special  man  from  the  nearest  shop.  H.  C.  Pearce  stated  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  supply  train  carries  all  kinds  of  material  of 
which  small  quantities  arc  required. 

OTHER  BUSINESS. 

The  Monday  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  R.  M.  Huddleston.  general  auditor,  New  York  Central  Lines 
west  of  Buffalo. 

F.  W.  B  razier  addressed  the  association  Tuesday  morning, 
laying  particular  stress  on  correct  discipline. 

E.  J.  McVeigh  presented  a  paper,  "The  Authorized  List," 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  recommended  practices 
for  further  consideration. 

A  paper  was  presented  on  the  stationery  storehouse  Canadian 
customs  regulations.  Many  roads  in  the  States  do  not  properly 
ship  their  materials  that  arc  sent  to  Canada.  Each  shipment 
should  be  covered  by  suitable  invoices  and  certificates.  The 
Canadian  roads  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
leasing this  matter  from  the  customs  officials,  and  the  paper  was 
presented  for  the  information  of  the  members. 

A  committee  also  reported  on  a  standard  book  of  rules.  This 
book  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  concise  and  a 
ready  reference  for  roads  desiring  to  start  a  store  department, 
and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  best  practice  of  all  the  roads. 
The  committee  has  not  fully  completed  the  book,  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  handling 
the  work. 

The  following  officers  were  etected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  W.  Gerber,  Southern  Railway;  first  vice-president, 
G.  G.  Allen,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  C.  Pearce,  Southern  Pacific,  and  secretary-treas- 
urer, J.  P.  Murphy,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 


New  Lines  for  Brazil.— The  president  of  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $30,000 
for  expenses  in  surveying  a  railway  from  Guaratingueta  to 
Ctmha,  and  a  decree  authorizing  the  Paulista  Railroad  to  con- 
struct and  work  a  30-mile  branch  line  from  Nova  Odessa  on  the 
company's  Campinas-Rio  Clara  line.  It  will  cost  $1,000,000. 

Projected  Railway  Construction  in  Greece. — The  develop- 
ment of  railway  communication  throughout  western  Macedonia 
and  Epirus  is  occupying  the  serious  attention  of  the  Greek 
government.  It  is  proposed  to  link  up  the  existing  railway  sys- 
tem in  southwestern  Macedonia  with  the  Thessalian  railways  by 
constructing  an  extension  of  62  miles  and  by  widening  the  present 
narrow-gage  lines.  The  existing  line  from  Volo  to  Kalabaka  is 
to  be  extended  to  Grevcna  and  thence  via  Siatista  to  Sorovits, 
where  it  will  join  the  main  line  from  Saloniki  to  Monastir.  From 
Grevena  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  running  westward  via 
Metsovo  to  Jannina  and  thence  to  Preveza.  As  soon  as  peace 
has  been  concluded  the  Greek  government  will  raise  a  loan  of 
$58,000,000  to  $77,000,000  for  railway  extensions  and  improvements. 
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HORACE   G.  BURT. 

Horace  Greeley  Burt,  for  the  past  two  years  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  committee  on  Smoke 
Abatement  and  Electrification  of  Railway  Terminals,  and  for- 
merly president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  died  at  the  Oak  Park 
Hospital,  Oak  Park,  III.,  May  19,  from  ihc  effects  of  an  opera- 
tion performed  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Burt  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary, 1849.  He  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Terrc 
Haute,  Ind.,  in  1867,  and  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1873.  He  began  railway  work  in  March,  1868.  as  rodman  on 
surveys  and  construction  of  the  St.  Looil,  Vandalia  &  Terrc 
Haute,  and  from  December,  1869,  to  December,  1870.  was  en- 
gaged on  location  and  construction  of  the  Joy  railroads  in 
Kansas.  He  then  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  until 
February,  1873.  when  he  went  to  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern  for 
one  month.  He  was  next  employed  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  from  March,  1873,  to 
the  summer  of  1881.  at  which 
time  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Iowa 
division.  In  December,  1883. 
he  was  transferred  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Iowa  di- 
vision, and  in  October.  1887.  he 
was  promoted  to  chief  engi- 
neer. He  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn 
&  Missouri  Valley  in  Novem- 
ber the  following  year,  leaving 
in  July,  1896,  to  go  to  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  4 
Omaha  as  general  manager. 
Three  months  later  Mr.  Burt 
was  elected  third  vice-president 
of  the  North  Western  in 
charge  of  traffic,  retaining  that 
position  until  January  1,  1898, 
when  he  resinned  to  become 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
After  leaving  the  I'nion  Pa- 
cific he  took  a  trip  around  the 
world  for  his  own  recreation 
and  instruction,  leaving  during 
the  winter  of  1904  and  return- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1905. 
After  returning  from  abroad 
he  engaged  in  business  as 
consulting  engineer  at  Chi- 
cago, returning  to  active  rail- 
way service  again  in  January. 
1909,  when  he  was  appointed 
receiver  for  the  Chicago  Great 

Western.  In  September  of  that  year  he  once  more  took  up 
private  practice  as  consulting  engineer  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Burt  was  probably  best  known  from  his  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  Pacific  after  Mr.  Harriman  got 
control.  He  wa>  president  during  the  general  rehabilitation  <  f 
the  lines,  shops  and  equipment.  Later,  while  consulting  en- 
gineer, he  made  a  scries  of  recommendations  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  which  have  been  and  arc 
being  carried  out.  He  also  had  charge  of  important  dock  work 
at  New  Orleans.  La.,  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  anil  the 
Southern  Railwav.  and  reported  on  part  of  the  Pugct  Sound 
extension  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  He  was  IQg- 
gested  to  President  Roosevelt  to  take  charge  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  the  position  was  not  offered  him.  His  experience 
covered  tltc  operating,  traffic,  engineering  and  executive  depart- 
ments. He  was  a  persistent  worker  and  was  never  satisfied 
until  he  had  completed  his  work  in  tfjc  most  thorough  manner. 


He  worked  day  and  night.  He  was  a  reserved  man  and  seemed 
brusque  to  most,  but  had  a  sympathetic  side,  which  only  his 
friends  knew.  He  preferred  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  was 
inclined  to  dig  into  details  himself  unless  he  had  intrusted  them 
to  a  subordinate  in  whom  he  had  implicit  confidence.  He  was 
willing  to  receive  the  opinions  of  others  without  resentment,  no 
matter  hbw  much  they  differed  from  his  own,  but  he  decided 
for  himself.  He  took  his  trip  around  the  world  on  his  own 
account  and  not  for  Mr.  Harriman.  He  had  expected  to  make 
his  report  on  the  electrification  of  the  Chicago  terminals  by 
January  1. 


SPECIAL   COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 


A  meeting  of  the  railways  supporting  the  special  committee 
on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  was  held  in 
New  York  on  May  21.    The  committee  made  its  semi-annual 

report  which  was  approved. 
The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  report : 

Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  roads  (223,418  miles)  arc 
supporting  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

At  the  third  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  a  bill 
was  passed  making  the  theft  ot 
property  being  transported  in 
interstate  commerce  a  federal 
crime,  and  constituting  the 
transporting  of  any  such 
stolen  property  from  one  state 
to  another  a  separate  offense. 

This  is  the  only  legislation 
affecting  railway  operation 
passed  at  that  session. 

For  reasons  which  arc  well 
understood,  it  appears  probable 
that  a  number  of  bills  will  be 
pushed  during  the  present 
congress,  and  the  committee 
anticipates  the  necessity  for 
active  work  during  _the  next 
twelve  months. 

The  working  arrangement 
entered  into  by  a  committee 
representing  the  railways  and 
a  committee  representing  the 
employees,  under  the  Hours  of 
Service  Act.  was  to  expire  on 
January  1,  1913,  at  which  time 
a  further  conference  on  the 
subject  was  to  be  held. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  months  ago  revised  its 
reports  in  order  that  the  effect  of  this  working  arrangement 
might  be  more  clearly  ascertained,  it  has  been  continued,  by  the 
tacit  acquiccccnec  of  all  parties  thereto,  until  such  time  as  the 
necessary  data  for  consideration  is  available  and  further  con- 
ference tan  be  had  on  the  subject. 

After  July  1.  1913.  the  rules  for  the  inspection  of  locomotive 
boilers,  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  June  2. 
1911.  require  the  netting  of  a  factor  of  safety  for  locomotives 
which  were  in  service  prior  to  January  1,  1912. 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  establishment 
of  Mich  a  factor  of  safety  higher  than  is  necessary  would  result 
in  the  elimination  or  reconstruction  of  a  large  number  of 
effective  locomotives  now  in  service. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  conferences  with  the  Bureau 
i  •!  Locom  lire  Boiler  Inspection,  to  precede  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Burt. 
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In  preparation  for  this,  your  committee  has  issued  Circular 
No.  43,  dattd  May  15,  1913,  asking  fur  the  information  neces- 
sary for  a  preliminary  study  of  this  question,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  these  negotiations  if  authorized  thereto  by 
the  railways  at  interest. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  uniform  application  of  the 
rules  for  the  inspection  of  locomotive  boilers,  your  committee 
has  collected,  from  all  available  source*,  the  rulings  and  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  relative  to  the  application  of  these 
rcks.  A  compilation  of  these  has  been  made,  and  such  of  than 
as  seem  in  accordance  with  sound  practice  will  be  issued  for  the 
general  information  of  the  railways. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  steel  and 
steel  undcrframe  passenger  equipment  cars,  your  committee 
issued  Circular  Xo.  40,  January  10.  1913.  asking  the  railways  a? 
to  passenger  train  equipment  in  service  December  31.  1912,  that 
acquired  in  the  calendar  year  1912.  and  that  under  construction 
or  contracted  for  but  not  yet  received  on  December  31.  1912. 

A  bulletin  showing  the  results  of  this  compilation  will  be 
issued. 

In  report  No.  9  you  were  advised  that  further  conferences 
with  regard  to  the  lighting  specification  were  under  way. 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  on  January  14,  1913,  a  light- 
ing specification  was  issued  to  the  railways  in  Bulletin  No.  44, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Postmaster  General  December 
28,  1912. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  specification,  your  committee 
arranged  for  the  formulation  of  lighting  plans  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  it.  These  plans  arc  completed,  and.  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  postoffice  department,  will  be  issued  to  the 
railways. 

In  order  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  the  various  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  congress  looking  to  the  compul- 
sory adoption  of  block  signals,  the  Sub-Committee  of  Signal 
Engineers  secured  data  showing  unit  costs  for  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  manual  and  automatic  block  sig- 
nals. This  information  was  transmitted  to  the  railways  through 
Circular  No.  41,  February  26,  1913.  and  the  roads  were  re- 
quested at  that  time  to  advise  the  number  of  miles  upon  which 
automatic  or  manual  block  signals  arc  now  in  service  or  under 
construction,  and  the  number  of  miles  upon  which  such  signals 
would  be  installed,  assuming  that  they  would  be  required  upon 
alt  passenger  Jines  except  those  on  which  but  one  train  at  a  time 
was  operated. 

Replies  to  this  circular  are  now  being  tabulated,  that  the 
data  may  be  available  when  bills  requiring  the  establishment  of 
block  signals  are  under  discussion  in  congress. 

Your  committee  calls  the  attention  of  the  railways  to  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  issued  March  13, 
1911,  extending  the  time  within  which  equipment  in  existence 
July  1,  1911,  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  United 
States  Safety  Appliance  Standards. 

It  urges  that  the  railways  examine  their  individual  situation 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  expedite  the  equipment  of  cars 
with  these  safety  appliances  so  far  as  may  be  consistent. 

The  lack  of  adequate  laws  prohibiting  and  penalizing  tres- 
passing on  railway  rights-of-way  in  the  several  states  results 
in  the  deaths  of  a  great  number  of  citizens  annually. 

Your  committee  procured  the  introduction  of  bills  to  remedy 
this  in  a  large  number  of  state  legislatures.  Practically  none  of 
the  states  legislated  on  this  subject,  and  the  situation  remains 
as  it  has  been  heretofore.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  federal  legislation  should  not  be  sought. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1913,  forty-one  state  legisla- 
tures were  in  session.  Twenty-seven  of  these  had  adjourned 
May  1  Up  to  that  date  there  had  been  introduced  into  these 
legislatures  1,308  bills  affecting  railway  operation,  of  which  174 
were  enacted  into  laws. 

A  bulletin  will  be  issued  analyzing  the  slate  legislation  enacted 
during  1913  throughout  the  country  At  the  present  time  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  little  change  in  the  tendency  toward  bur- 


densome regulation.  It  is  significant  that  eastern  states,  which 
have  heretofore  been  relatively  exempt  from  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, have  been  more  active  in  this  respect  during  the  last  two 
years.  A  large  number  of  headlight  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  in  the  various  states,  involving  conflicting  requirements, 
seem  to  point  to  the  desirability  for  federal  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

In  report  No.  9  you  were  advised  that  the  committee  had 
undertaken  the  initial  steps  looking  to  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees of  operating  officers  in  a  number  of  states  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  roads  operating  therein.  Such  committees  were 
formed  in  the  following  states:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri. Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah.  Washington.  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

The  results  obtained  in  most  of  the  states  where  these  com- 
mittees were  active  have  liecn  such  as  to  justify  this  method  of 
dealing  with  state  legislation'. 

The  committee  arranged  to  keep  itself  informed  of  all  bills 
affecting  railway  operation  introduced  and  passed  in  all  states, 
and  has  kept  its  supporters  advised.  It  has  also  made  available 
for  the  use  of  the  state  committees  data  which  has  been  found 
useful,  either  in  Washington  or  in  other  states,  thus  co-ordi- 
nating the  work  of  these  committees  as  far  as  possible. 

J.  ¥.  McGuire.  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  was 
elected  to  succeed  J.  C.  Stuart,  vice-president  of  the  Erie,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 


PLANS   FOR  NEW  UNION  STATION  AT 
CHICAGO. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  new  passenger  terminal  at  Chicago 
for  the  roads  now  using  the  old  union  station  at  Canal  and 
Adams  streets,  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  &  Alton, 
were  placed  before  the  committee  on  railway  terminals  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council  at  public  hearings  on  May  17  and  19,  with 
the  announcement  that  the  roads  are  prepared  to  begin  work 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  sanction  of  the  city  is  received  in  the 
form  of  permission  for  necessary  street  and  alley  changes. 
The  general  plan  showing  the  location  of  the  new  terminal 
with  reference  to  the  present  station,  the  official  plan  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  and  the  proposed  new  post  office 
building  were  described  in  the  Railix-ay  Age  Gazelle  of  Au- 
gust 23  and  30,  1912,  pages  354  and  390.  but  the  detailed  plans 
for  the  structure  had  not  then  been  completed. 

The  designs  have  been  made  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  who 
have  been  working  out  various  studies  for  the  new  station  for 
several  years  The  main  station  building,  or  headhousc,  is  to  be  on 
the  west  side  of  Canal  street,  bounded  by  Adams  street  on  the 
north.  Jackson  boulevard  on  the  south,  and  Clinton  street  on 
the  west.  To  the  east  of  the  headhouse,  and  occupying  the 
block  cast  of  Canal  street  to  the  river,  between  Jackson  boule- 
vard and  Adams  street,  will  be  the  main  concourse,  which  will 
have  on  its  north  and  south  sides  substantially  two  separate 
systems  of  stub-end  tracks,  II  tracks  for  the  roads  entering  the 
«tation  from  the  north,  and  15  tracks  for  the  roads  entering 
from  the  south,  The  concourse  will  be  a  covered  building 
!H>  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  long. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  main  building  is  a  waiting  room 
300  ft  long,  100  ft.  wide  and  120  ft.  high.  It  is  to  be  lighted 
hy  arched  windows  rising  100  ft,  above  the  sidewalk.  The  en- 
tire space  occupied  by  the  building  is  to  l>c  about  320  ft.  x 
370  ft. 

In  architecture  this  building  will  be  in  classic  style,  freely 
interpreted  and  adapted  to  modern  utilitarian  requirements. 
Externally  it  will  be  featured  by  a  Corinthian  Colonnade  ex- 
tending around  the  four  sides.  This  colonnade  will  rise  64  ft. 
from  the  ground,  the  standard  heiglit  adopted  in  the  design  of 
the  chief  buildings  of  the  World's  Pair  in  lf-93.    This  Corin- 
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thian  order  will  be  surmounted  l>y  a  high  attic  story  which  will 
form  a  complete  belt  crowning  the  main  mass  of  the  building. 
Above  this  in  the  center  will  rise  the  vaulted  arches  and  pedi- 
ments of  the  large  room  within. 

The  character  of  this  hall  in  proportions,  design  and  adorn- 
ment was  an  inspiration  from  the  thermal  establishments  of 
imperial  Rome  where,  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  Caracalla, 
the  world  first  witnessed  the  development  on  a  grandiose  scale 
of  the  system  of  round  arch  and  vaulted  architecture. 

The  material  for  the  exterior  of  the  main  building  will  be 
American  white  granite.  The  interior  of  the  waiting  room  will 
also  be  white  stone,  as  befits  a  structure  which  must  combine 
solidity,  dignity  and  cleanliness. 

The  concourse,  between  Canal  street  and  the  river,  with  low 
roof  rising  from  the  center  of  a  broad  plaza,  will  be  a  vaulted 
building,  and  will  harmonize  in  exterior  structure  with  the  main 
building. 

The  descending  street  grade  from  the  river  west  proved  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  it  in  de- 
signing the  main  building.  The  floor  of  the  waiting  room  is 
below  the  street  level  and  on  the  same  elevation  as  the  tracks 


cntly  located  and  under  cover  within  the  headhouse  and  con- 
course. 

In  designing  this  passenger  terminal  the  aim  has  been  to 
create  a  railway  station  completely  separated  from  all  railway 
service  save  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious  handling 
of  passengers  and  baggage.  Elaborate  office  building  features 
have  been  omitted;  there  will  be  only  such  offices  as  arc  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  the  terminal  itself. 

The  closest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  traveler.  In  addition  to  conveniently  disposed 
ticket  offices,  baggage  rooms  and  information  bureaus,  there 
will  be  grouped  about  the  main  waiting  room  restaurants,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  stations  and  numerous  shops  for  which 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  as  the  conveniences  of  traveling 
increase. 

Facing  the  concourse  there  will  be  26  train  tracks — 11  lead- 
ing to  the  north  and  15  to  the  south.  In  the  lower  levels 
beneath  headhouse,  tracks  and  concourse  will  be  provided 
the  most  modern  equipment  for  the  mechanical  handling  of 
baggage,  mail  and  express.  Baggage  will  be  passed  up  to  the 
cars  from  below.   Mail  sacks  will  be  handled  in  the  same  man- 
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in  the  concourse.  Measured  from  Clinton  street  on  the  west 
the  tracks  will  be  only  12  ft.  below  grade.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  no  long  flights  of  stairs  between  travelers  within  the 
Station  and  their  trains. 

The  buildings  have  many  cntr.mccs.  The  main  building  will 
have  no  "main  entrance."  but  will  be  equally  accessible  on  all 
four  sides.  The  designers  have  taken  account  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  modern  terminal  passengers  must  be  able  to  approach 
from  any  direction  and  pass  at  once  by  the  most  direct  line  to 
the  waiting  tram  Kntrances  and  exits  must  be  universal  that 
confusion  may  be  avoided,  time  be  saved  and  effort  be  un- 
wastcd.  It  is  planned  that  there  will  be  no  crowding,  even  in 
the  hours  of  the  suburban  rush.  The  people  will  be  "melted 
away"  through  many  passages.  Access  to  the  concourse  will 
be  as  free  as  to  the  main  building. 

The  main  building  and  the  concourse  will  have  streets  on  all 
sides  Along  the  river  a  broad  boulevard  will  flank  the  con- 
course on  the  east  \owhcrc  will  there  be  anything  to  hamper 
ingress,  egress  or  free  movement  within.  Without  will  be 
broad  streets  and  ample  plazas.    Cab  stands  will  be  conveni- 


ner.  Methods  for  the  mechanical  handling  of  mail,  worked  out 
in  recent  years  in  the  Chicago  postoffice  will  be  further  im- 
proved, and  it  is  predicted  that  the  facilities  will  show  some 
striking  advances  in  modern,  scientific  methods  for  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor. 

The  location  of  the  terminal,  as  decided  upon  by  the  roads 
now  using  the  old  union  station,  and  announced  by  them  last 
August,  has  aroused  considerable  controversy  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  various  plans  for  a  general  scheme  of  location  for 
all  new  railway  terminals  to  be  built  in  the  city.  For  this 
reatoa  a  committee  on  railway  terminals,  consisting  of  15 
aldermen,  was  recently  appointed  by  the  city  council  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  electrification  and  the  location  of  pro- 
posed terminals.  This  committee  has  begun  a  scries  of  hear- 
ings at  which  it  proposes  to  consider  all  plans  that  may  he 
submitted  to  it  At  a  hearing  on  May  14  Jarvis  Hunt,  the 
architect  of  the  new  Kansas  City  union  station  now  under  con- 
struction, described  before  the  committee  the  plan  which  he  has 
recently  been  advocating  before  various  local  organizations, 
which  provides  for  central  passenger  and  freight  terminals  for 
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all  roads  except  the  North  Western  to  be  located  south  of 
Twelfth  street.  The  plan  also  contemplates  the  straightening 
of  a  bend  in  the  Chicago  river,  and  the  re-location  of  railway 
freight  terminals  along  the  river  in  order  to  open  up  new 
streets  into  the  central  business  district.  Mr.  Hunt  urged  the 
committee  to  force  the  union  station  roads  to  join  the  central 
terminal  plan  by  refusing  the  necessary  permission  for  their 
proposed  station. 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  a  hearing  was  held  to  allow  the  union 
station  roads  to  present  their  plan.  A.  J.  Earling,  president  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Darius  Miller,  president 
of  the  Burlington,  and  J.  J.  Turner,  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines,  testified  that  they  had  investigated  the  Twelfth 
street  plan  and  found  it  impracticable,  but  that  after  several 
years  of  planning  they  were  ready  to  proceed  along  the  lines 
announced  last  year,  and  to  build  for  Chicago  one  of  the  finest 
railway  stations  in  the  world.  Mr.  Earling  said  that  the  Hunt 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out  in  50  years;  that  the  location  of 
the  Chicago  river  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  trains 
into  the  station,  and  that  track  elevation  plans  would  so  com- 
plicate the  matter  thai  no  feasible  arrangement  could  be  worked 
out.  Mr.  Miller  said  that  on  account  of  the  location  of  the 
river  there  was  not  enough  room  south  of  Twelfth  street, 
and  that  it  would  require  trains  to  enter  the  station  by  a  draw 
bridge,  which  would  be  intolerable.  Mr.  Turner  not  only  ob- 
jected to  the  plan  on  account  of  the  lack  of  space,  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  track  elevation,  but  declared  that  Chicago 
is  too  large  for  one  central  terminal,  both  on  account  of  the 
distances  that  would  be  involved,  and  the  congestion  that  would 
be  created. 

V.  A.  Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash,  placed  before  the 
committee  various  studies  of  the  general  plan  he  has  long  ad- 
vocated for  the  location  of  the  terminals  of  railways  entering 
Chicago  from  the  south  on  the  south  side  of  Twelfth  street 
as  widened  into  a  boulevard,  in  accordance  with  the  Chicago 
plan.  He  said  he  did  not  appear  as  the  advocate  of  any  par- 
ticular plan,  and  that  he  had  not  proposed  a  union  station,  but 
a  series  of  stations  on  Twelfth  street  for  the  groups  of  roads 
now  using  separate  stations.  He  thought  the  Hunt  plan  in- 
cluded several  excellent  suggestions,  but  that  the  committee, 
with  the  advice  of  competent  engineers,  after  having  consid- 
ered the  various  plans  proposed,  could  devise  a  better  plan  than 
any  that  had  yet  appeared.  He  resented  the  statement  that  a 
location  south  of  Twelfth  street  is  impracticable  and  criticized 
some  of  the  argument*  made  against  it.  He  declared  that  if 
the  Pennsylvania  group  of  roads  do  not  move  back  to  Twelfth 
street  the  Rock  Island  and  the  New  York  Central  Lines  now 
using  the  LaSallc  street  station  probably  would  not  move  back 
nor  the  roads  now  using  the  Western  Indiana  station  at  Polk 
and  Dearborn  street.  Therefore,  if  the  plan  for  the  union 
station  at  Jackson  street  is  adopted,  the  result  will  be  six  sepa- 
rate stations,  as  at  present,  with  no  relation  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  local  transportation  lines  of  the  city. 

He  was  followed  by  A.  H.  Smith,  senior  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  who  said  the  New  York  Central 
had  not  seriously  considered  any  plan  for  a  new  terminal  in 
Chicago  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  I-aSalle  street  station 
would  be  adequate  for  sonic  time  to  come.  He  frankly  an- 
nounced that  the  New  York  Central  believed  it  now  had  an 
advantageous  location,  and  that  if  the  Pennsylvania  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  its  present  location  near  the  heart  of  the  city 
the  New  Y'ork  Central  could  not  afford  to  move  south,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Pennsylvania  to 
move  south  to  Twelfth  street,  leaving  the  New  York  Central 
where  it  is.  If  the  Pennsylvania  moved  its  terminal  south  the 
New  York  Central  would  be  willing  to  consider  doing  so  also, 
but  would  want  to  know  "where  it  would  light  before  it 
jumped" 

At  another  hearing  on  Monday.  May  19,  W.  A.  Gardner, 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  said  that  the  North 
Western  with  its  new  terminal  had  no  reason  to  consider  any 


of  the  new  plans.  The  principal  reason  for  its  change  in  lo- 
cation  when  the  new  station  was  built  was  to  eliminate  the 
drawbridge  over  the  river  at  the  entrance  to  the  station, 
which  caused  many  delays  to  trains,  and  that  while  he  was  not 
interested  in  the  Twelfth  street  plan,  he  thought  no  railroad 
man  would  want  to  place  a  new  station  where  a  drawbridge 
would  be  required  to  enter  it.  and  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
a  good  plan  to  put  so  many  stations  in  one  place. 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  declared 
that  the  Illinois  Central  was  "too  well  fixed"  at  present  to  con- 
sider joining  with  the  other  roads  in  any  union  station  plan, 
and  therefore  had  not  considered  the  Hunt  plan.  The  Illinois 
Central  is  practically  under  contract  with  the  city  to  build  a 
new  station,  he  said,  and  will  ask  permission  of  the  city  coun- 
cil to  locate  its  station  on  the  present  right  of  way  at  Twelfth 
street  and  Indiana  avenue,  facing  north.  This  will  be  a  stub- 
end  terminal,  except  for  the  suburban  tracks,  which  will  run 
through  to  Randolph  street  along  the  lake  front  as  at  present 
It  is  planned  to  have  room  for  32  or  36  tracks  on  an  upper 
level  and  36  more  on  a  lower  level.  He  was  asked  by  an 
alderman  whether  the  station  was  being  planned  with  reference 
to  electrification,  and  answered  by  saying  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  plan  that  would  interfere  with  electrification.  Mr. 
Miller  made  a  similar  statement  for  the  proposed  union 
station. 

The  union  station  plans  were  described  to  the  committee  by 
E.  R.  Graham,  of  D.  H.  Burn  ham  &  Co.,  who  is  also  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  He  declared  that  the 
site  proposed  for  the  union  station  is  not  at  variance  but  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Chicago  plan,  which  originally 
proposed  as  the  best  available  locations  for  permanent  pas- 
senger stations  for  all  the  roads,  first,  between  Canal  and  Clin- 
ton streets  from  Lake  to  Twelfth  streets,  and  second,  on 
Twelfth  street  widened.  When  the  roads  decided  on  the  lo- 
cation for  the  new  union  station  it  was  approved  both  by  the 
plan  commission  and  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce,  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  new  postoftice  building  be  located  immediately  west  of  the 
station.  The  plan  committee  also  recommended  that  the  main 
east  and  west  axis  of  the  Chicago  plan  be  relocated  so  as  to 
center  on  Jackson  and  Adams  streets.  The  plan  therefore  pro- 
vides for  the  terminals  of  the  west  side  roads  on  Canal  street 
and  of  the  south  side  roads  on  Twelfth  street,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral at  approximately  its  present  location  and  other  roads  west 
of  it,  thus  locating  all  terminals  where  they  will  be  most  ac- 
cessible to  the  center  of  the  city  and  to  each  other.  With 
Michigan  avenue  widened  and  continued  to  connect  with  the 
North  Side,  Twelfth  street  widened  to  a  boulevard,  and  Canal 
street  boulevarded  from  Twelfth  street  north  to  Chicago  ave- 
nue passing  the  North  Western  terminal  at  Madison  street,  all 
stations  would  be  connected  by  a  square  of  boulevards  within 
which  there  would  be  no  railway  tracks. 

Another  hearing  is  lo  be  held  by  the  committee  on  Friday 
to  consider  other  plans. 


New  Railroad  Company  in  Brazil.— The  Companhia  Estrada 
de  Ferro  Agricola  de  Santa  Barbara  has  been  formed  in  Sao 
Paulo  to  construct  a  railway  between  Villa  Americana  or  some 
other  point  on  the  Paulista  Railway  and  the  town  of  Santa 
Barbara,  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  zone  served 
by  said  railways,  to  exploit  waterfalls,  and  to  purchase  and  sell 
agricultural  products. 

Station  Platform  Charoes  in  England— The  London  & 
Northwestern  now  makes  a  charge  of  one  penny  for  admission 
to  train  platforms  at  Waterloo  station,  London,  and  it  is  said 
that  all  of  the  targe  English  roads  contemplate  imposing  a  like 
charge.  This  practice,  designed  to  prevent  unnecessary  conges- 
tion on  platforms  has  been  in  operation  at  a  number  of  stations 
in  Europe  heretofore.  It  is  said  that  the  Lancashire  4  York- 
shire has  adopted  it  at  the  Victoria  station.  Manchester. 
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Meeting  In  New  York 
mittae*.   Memberthlp  Is  Now  i 

The  spring  session  of  The  American  Railway  Association 
was  held  at  the  l-'nited  Engineering  Society  building,  New 
York  City,  on  May  21,  1913.  There  were  present  213  members, 
represented  by  200  delegates. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  the  membership  now 
comprises  358  members,  operating  267,177  miles,  an  increase  of 
10  members,  and  an  increase  of  102  miles.  The  associate 
bership  now  comprises  137  members,  operating  7.913  miles,  an 
increase  of  13  members,  and  an  increase  of  633  miles. 

The  Executive  Committee  stated  that  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation had  brought  to  its  attention  the  question  of  shipping 
broken  glass  in  bulk  and  which  was  duly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation.  The  following  recommendation  was 
received  from  that  committee: 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  shipments  of  broken  glass  in  bulk 
should  be  accepted  only  when  loaded  in  closed  cars;  when  accepted  for 
shipment  in  open  cm*  the  glass  must  be  enclosed  in  package*.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  question  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  traffic  associations  so  that  the  tariffs  might  be  revised 
to  cover  the  suggested  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  concurred  in  this  recommendation 
and  referred  it  to  the  several  traffic  associations.  Advice  has 
been  received  that  the  Official  and  Southern  Classifications  have 
been  so  changed  to  cover  satisfactorily  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Transportation. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  in  connection  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  association  to  eliminate  Per  Diem  Rule 
5,  effective  July  1,  1913.  that  it  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on 
February  5,  1913,  the  following  resolution : 

Kttelvti,  That  the  president  be  authorised  to  request  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  traffic  officials  of  two  respectively,  from  the  various  traffic 
associations  of  the  country  interested  and  involved,  to  consider  the  request 
of  certain  switching  lines  for  relief  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  Per 
Diem  Rule  5.  effective  July  1.  191  J,  and  that  this  committee  be  requested 
to  confer  and  act  with  the  Committee  <>n  Relations  between  Railroad*  in 
the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  Trunk  Line  Association,  the  New  England  Freight 
Association,  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  the  South- 
western Tariff  Committee,  the  Trans-Continental  Freight  Bu- 
reau and  the  W  estern  Trunk  I-ine  Committee  were  requested 
to  designate  representatives  from  the  territories  covered  by  these 
organizations  to  consider  the  subject  in  question. 

In  order  to  give  sufficient  time  for  the  committee  of  traffic 
officials  to  complete  its  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee 
on  Relations  Between  Railroads,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  date 
for  the  elimination  of  l*er  Diem  Rule  5  be  changed  from  July  1, 
p.13,  to  January  1.  1914 

In  connection  with  the  elimination  of  the  I'er  Diem  Rule  5, 
it  is  the  feeling  that  a  further  examination  should  be  made  of 
tie  subject  of  reclaims,  and  for  that  purpose  the  president  of 
the  association  was  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  question.  The  commission 
has  been  asked  to  report  its  conclusions  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  time  for  presentation  to  the  association  at  its  No- 
vember meeting 

The  president  has  appointed  as  members  oi  this  commission, 
!'  A.  Delano,  receiver.  Wabash  Railroad ;  \V.  L.  Park,  vice- 
president,  Illinois  Central,  ami  George  I-  Peck,  vice-president, 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  its  report  the  Executive  Committee  stated  that  a  number 
of  members  of  the  association  have  suggested  to  (he  Executive 
Committee  tf  at  the  association  should  recommend  what  in  its 
opinion  should  be  considered  proper  practice  at  cross-overs. 
This  important  question  was  referred  by  your  committee  to  the 
Committee  on  Transportation  for  its  recommendations  and  that 


Report*  from  8everal  Com- 
58,  Representing  267,177  Mile*. 

committee  made  the  following  report  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: 

Relative  to  the  question  regarding  the  proper  practice  to  cover  cross-over 
movements  both  ns  to  rules  and  signaling  which  has  been  referred  by  the 
Kxrcurive  Committee  to  the  Contmitlcc  on  Transportation. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  considered  Bl-d  it  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Transiott.Mion  that  crossover  movements  should  be  made 
such  careful  speed  regulations  as  are  rt quired  by  local  conditions. 
The  committee  believes  that  to  make  safe  the  use  of  signal  installation, 
or  cross  over  arrangements,  all  railroads  must  require  absolute  obedience  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  observance  of  signals,  the  use  of 
crDsa-ovcts  ard  the  speed  of  trains  through  turn-outs;  and  that  with  such 
proper  speed  regulations  and  enforced  obedience  thereto,  cross-over  naose- 
inents  at  reduced  speed  may  be  made  with  safety. 

The  committee  further  recofliniends  that  on  main  tracks  the  top  (high 
vpecd)  arm  of  home  intetlwking  signals  should  not  be  used  tor  crossover 
or  diverging  movement*. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  also  reported  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  that  it  docs  not  believe  that  a  requirement 
that  trains  must  come  to  a  stop  before  using  a  cross-over  is 
necessary  for  safe  operation,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  re- 
quire trains  to  come  to  a  stop  when  unnecessary  because  it  intro- 
duces an  added  clement  of  danger. 

The  Executive  Committee  stated  that  at  the  request  of  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  at  the  present  time,  it  has  requested  the  Committee 
on  Transportation  and  -the  Committee  on  Maintenance  acting 
jointly  to  define  the  essential  requisites  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  train  stops  and  has  referred  the  general  subject  of 
automatic  train  stops  to  them. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  a  memorial  note 
placing  on  record  an  application  of  G.  W.  Parker,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Railway  Association,  who  died  on  Janu- 
ary' 19,  1913.  When  the  former  General  and  Southern  Time 
Conventions  were  consolidated  into  the  organization  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  American  Railway  Association  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  April  14,  1886.  Mr.  Parker  (who  was  then 
the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton 
&  Terre  Haute  Railroad)  was  unanimously  elected  its  first 
president,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  the  organization  was  placed  upon  a 
firmly  established  foundation.  His  great  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation was  shown  not  only  at  this  time,  but  during  its  entire 
subsequent  existence  and  he  was  present  at  its  last  meeting  held 
in  Chicago  on  November  20,  1912. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  that  W.  F.  Allen 
had  been  re-elected  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J  E. 
Fairbanks,  assistant  general  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer, 
for  the  ensuing  term. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  presented  a  report  in 
which  it  submitted  several  questions  and  answers  concerning 
practice  under  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules  and  the 
Standard  Detour  Agreement,  which  were  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  committee  staled  that  its  investigation  of  the  cur- 
rent practice  on  the  various  railroads  in  regard  to  train  rules 
has  been  most  extensive  and  thorough,  and  that  it  has  obtained 
a  mass  of  information  which  is  being  carefully  examined  in 
detail  While  the  committee  has  been  actively  engaged  with  this 
subject  and  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
it,  it  is  not  as  yet  ready  to  report.  The  committee  also  reported 
that  an  auxiliary  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  method  of  promoting  the  widespread  establishment  of 
"safety  first"  organisations  among  the  officials  and  employees 
of  members  of  the  ass,  .,-i.ni,  ,n.  This  committee  consists  of 
the  following  R.  C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent,  Chicago  & 
North  Western:  (ieorgr  Ilradshaw,  general  safety  agent.  New 
York  Central  Lines;  W,  \\  Spaulding,  claim  attorney,  St,  Louis 
&  San  Francisco;  J.  W.  Coon,  assistant  to  general 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  S.  J.  Peterson,  genera)  claim  agent, 
Union  Pacific. 

The  Committee  on  Maintenance  reported  that  the  question 
of  the  standard  dimensions  of  box  cars  had  been  taken  up 
with  the  several  classification  committees,  and  is  being  developed 
as  rapidly  as  its  importance  will  permit.  The  committee  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  replies  to  circular  No.  1239,  showing  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
approved  by  the  association  on  May  17.  1911,  respecting  the 
subject  of  salt-water  drippings  from  refrigerator  cars.  The 
committee  also  included  in  its  report  a  summary  of  replies  to 
circular  No.  1263.  respecting  the  number  of  freight  cars,  pas- 
senger cars  and  locomotives  equipped  with  safety  appliances, 
as  required  by  the  United  States  Safety  Appliance  Standards, 
as  of  January  1,  1913.  as  follows: 

Number  of  member*  reporting   Jri7  323  324 

1.  la)  Freight  tar.  in  wtvict   2,04*.26?    2.247.»4«  2,26a.06« 

tt>)  I'tMci-frr  ear.  in  mivk't   46,455        49.65S  51,114 

(«»  L««wa.j4iv*»  in  wrvKC   SJ.072        59,599  10.898 

?.  Fully  equipped  wu)i  *nfrty  appliance,  re- 
quired l,y  I'nmd  States  Safely 
Appliance  Standards.  promulgated 
by  lntrrMate  I'nmtnerce  Comtni..icn 
in  It.  Order,  dated  March  13.  191 1 : 

(»)  Freight  cars    I1V.J40      .'54.681  464.633 

(b)  Passenger  car.    <>.*7H        17.747  24.6H7 

(e)  Locomotives   14.391        33.7S4  47,463 

3.  Fully  equipped  with  .ec.ite  gran  irons 
or  hand-holds  on  the  end.  and  side*, 
of  each  car,  a.  required  ur.dcr  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  IS93  a.  amend- 
ed April  I.  lX<it>,  nr-d  March  2,  1903: 

(«)  Fre.gbt  cars    2,046,906    2,237.773  2,268,062 

(b)  Passenger  car.    46,336        49,647  51,112 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Automatic  Train  Stops  reported 
that  E.  C.  Carter  had  been  elected  chairman  The  committee 
stated  that  the  subject  of  automatic  train  stops  had  been  care- 
fully considered,  but  requires  more  time  for  its  satisfactory 
investigation.  It  presented  a  series  of  tentative  definitions  and 
requisites  of  installation  entering  systems  of  automatic  train 
control.  At  the  request  of  the  joint  committee  these  were  dis- 
cussed and  referred  back  to  it  for  further  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and 
Other  Dangerous  Articles  reported  that  in  response  to  requests 
from  shippers  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  agreed  in  conference  upon 
several  minor  amendments  to  the  regulations,  and  a  date  will 
be  named  upon  which  a  hearing  will  be  held.  The  committee 
also  reported  that  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 
Canada  has  revised  Us  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives to  make  them  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  amended  January  1, 
1912.  The  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  dangerous  ar- 
ticles other  than  explosives  will  be  submitted  to  the  board  for 
adoption  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  hearing  in  Washington  is 
ascertained. 

The  Committee  on  Electrical  Working  advised  that  it  has  no 
changes  to  suggest  in  the  standard  limiting  clearance  lines  for 
third  rail  working  conductors,  as  adopted  by  the  association, 
but  proposes,  after  conference  and  agreement  with  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  and  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Engineering  Association  to  submit  at  a  future  meeting 
a  recommendation  for  the  prolongation  of  certain  of  the  clear- 
ance lines  within  the  space  between  their  termination  and  the 
nearest  running  rail.  The  committee  also  reported  that  it  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  clearances  for  overhead 
working  conductors  which  it  proposes  to  discuss  with  the  Elec- 
trical Working  Committees  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  and  the  American  Electric  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  with  a  view  of  presenting  a  full  report,  at  a  later 
date,  with  recommendations  covering  the  essential  overhead  clear- 
ance requirements.  In  advance  of  the  linal  report,  the  commit- 
tee submitted  as  information  its  preliminary  conclusions  of  the 
limiting  conditions  to  be  met  in  operation  with  the  existing  roll- 
ing stock  dimensions  and  locutions  of  overhead  permanent  way 
obstructions.    It   is   hoped  that   this  information   will  prevent 


further  encroachment  upon  the  space  required  for  the  installation 
of  overhead  conductors  by  the  building  of  cars  of  a  height  ex- 
ceeding the  recommended  standard  of  the  Committee  on  Main- 


Thc  Committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads  presented  an 
amended  form  of  Per  Diem  Rule  9,  which  was  approved  by  the 
association.  Amended  forms  of  Car  Service  Rule  15,  and  also 
the  standing  nsoluiion  of  the  association  covering  the  subject 
of  advertisements  on  freight  cars  were  presented  and  approved 
by  the  association.  The  following  interpretations  to  Car  Service 
Rules  10  and  15  were  also  presented  and  approved: 

Question.  -Under  Car  Service  Rule  10  as  adopted  November 
20,  1912.  may  claims  for  cars  received  prior  to  that  date  be  made 
at  any  time  prior  to  November  20,  1913? 

Answer— Yes, 

Question— Under  Car  Service  Rule  15,  effective  September  1, 
1912,  must  the  delivering  line,  in  the  absence  of  a  local  agree- 
ment, honor  a  per  diem  reclaim  to  cover  the  detention  of  a  car 
or  cars  held  while  undergoing  transfer? 

Answer.— No. 

The  association  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  between  Railroads  that  a  monthly  report  be 
obtained  from  the  members  of  the  home  and  foreign  cars  light 
w  eighed  on  their  lines. 

A  revised  form  of  average  agreement  for  use  under  Rule  9 
of  the  National  Car  Demurrage  Rules  was  approved. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted: 

faulted.  That  proper  car  distribution  mien.  as  referred  to  in  the  now 
to  National  Car  Demurrage  Rule  1,  Section  II,  should  include  a  provision 
to  the  trim  th.it  emjuic.  placed  in  lime  for  loading  and  not  loaded,  part 
load,  and  lead*  d  tar.  lor  uhirli  tilling  has  not  been  furnished  be  charged 
agamM  thr  succeeding  day'*  allotment. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  Sub-Committee  on  Packing. 
Marking  and  Handling  of  Freight  has  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Classification  Committees  and  Weighing  Bu- 
reaus respecting  the  marking  and  packing  of  freight,  and  that 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Sub-Committee  30,000  copies  of 
an  article  entitled  "Why  Some  Men  Fail"  have  been  distributed. 
Instructions  for  trimming  coal  on  freight  cars  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads  were  ap- 
proved by  the  association. 

Interpretation  No.  39  rendered  by  the  Per  Diem  Rules  Arbi- 
tration Committee  was  approved  as  follows : 

Question. — Are  claims  under  Per  Diem  Rules  5  and  11  valid 
when  presented  by  claiming  road  to  the  local  freight  agent  of 
road  from  which  allowance  is  claimed? 

Answer  — No.  Claims  arc  not  valid  unless  sent  to  proper  car 
service  officer  of  road  from  which  allowance  is  claimed. 

The  track  scale  specifications  and  rules  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads  were  approved  as 
recommended  practice  by  the  association. 

Henry  Miller,  general  manager  for  the  receivers  of  the 
Wabash,  was  elected  second  vice-president  of  the  association; 
W'.tj.  Beslcr,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Fairfax  Harrison,  president.  Chicago.  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville,  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee; 
Hcnj.  McKcen,  general  manager.  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh;  J.  C.  Stuart,  vice-president,  Erie,  and  G.  W.  Taylor, 
general  superintendent  of  transportation.  Southern  Railway, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  The 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  were  elected  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation.  The  Chicago  &  North  W  estern,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing were  elected  members  of  the  Committee  on  Maintenance. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  were  elected  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations  between  Railroads, 

The  association  decided  to  hold  its  next  session  in  Chicago  on 
November  V).  19J3. 
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The  Southern  Railway  has  made  a  general  increase  in  the  pay 
of  shopmen. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  now  double-track  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  to 
Cheycnnee.  W'yo.,  516  miles.  This  is  by  far  the  longest  stretch 
of  double-track  railroad  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

A  freight  house  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  at  Indianapolis,  was  partially  destroyed  by  tire  on  the 
night  of  May  8.  The  loss,  including  a  large  quantity  of  freight, 
is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

Twenty-seven  farmers  along  the  lines  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railway  in  Louisiana  have  filed  suits  against  the  road  for  dam- 
ages ranging  from  $139  to  $1,500  each  for  alleged  failure  of  the 
company  to  furnish  cars  in  which  to  ship  their  produce  to  the 
markets. 

Four  hundred  men  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  Kettle 
Valley  Railway,  a  subsidiary"  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  went  out 
on  strike  on  May  9,  putting  a  stop  to  work  on  47  miles  of  the 
road.  Agitation  by  officers  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  strike. 

The  joint  tunnel  committee  of  the  Denver  commercial  organ- 
isations has  received  a  letter  from  President  Darius  Miller,  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy.  saying  that  the  Burlington 
will  be  glad  to  sec  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  tunnel 
completed,  and  "hopes  to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  company 
in  making  it  profitable  and  useful  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  Denver." 

Disturbance  of  traffic  in  northern  Mexico  by  reason  of  the 
activity  of  the  rebels  in  that  region  seems  to  be  growing  worse 
rather  than  better;  and  press  despatches  from  Mexico  City  say 
that  a  complete  suspension  of  operations  after  June  1  is  in  con- 
templation. This  is  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  to  weaken  the  rchels 
by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  In  Chihuahua  no  railroads  arc  oper- 
ating south  of  Chihuahua  City. 

The  state's  attorney  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  announces  that  the 
trial  of  President  Mellen  and  cx-Vice-Prcsidcnt  McHcnry,  of 
the  New  Haven  road,  for  manslaughter,  in  connection  with  a 
derailment  last  October  will  be  postponed  until  the  September 
term  of  the  Superior  Court.  His  plan  to  have  the  trial  take  place 
the  present  month  could  not  be  carried  out  on  account  of  the 
assignment  of  judges  allowing  insufficient  time. 

The  amount  paid  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the 
year  1912  for  goods  damaged  in  wrecks  was  only  $1,600;  while 
on  claims  for  losses  due  to  theft,  the  aggregate  payments  were 
$38,908.  As  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  run  through  many 
states  the  officers  are  congratulating  themselves  on  the  new  fed- 
eral law,  the  Carlin  act,  under  which  thieves  stealing  from  inter- 
state shipments  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York  at  its  session  recently  adjourned,  has  been  vetoed  by 
the  governor,  who  finds  serious  objection  to  the  law  because  it 
will  not  reduce  the  amount  and  cost  of  litigation,  which  is  the 
crying  evil  under  the  present  system.  The  governor  thinks  that 
the  legislature  should  try  again  next  year,  and  formulate  a  law 
which  shall  more  fully  carry  out  the  promises  which  have  been 
made  by  the  democratic  party. 

Marcel  C.  Brindcjonc  des  Houlinais.  a  French  aviator,  on  May 
18,  Hew  from  Hendon,  England,  to  Calais,  and  back,  without  land- 
ing, a  total  distance  of  100  mile?,  in  55  minutes;  and  he  carried 
one  passenger,  On  May  17  a  flight  in  an  airship  was  success- 
fully made  from  Key  West.  Fla..  to  Havana.  Cuba,  the  aviator 
taking  a  S10.000  prize  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Cuban 
government.  On  the  19th  another  aviator,  who  failed  in  the 
competition  of  the  17th.  made  a  successful  flight,  occupying  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  railroads  which  was  created 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York  City,  April  24.  to  attend  to  matters 
connected  with  federal  valuation,  met  in  New  York,  May  16 
The  committee  will  confer  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  <  ,,m- 
m:->io»»  at  Washington.  May  27.  Thomas  W.  Hutine  has  been 
chosen   secretary  of  the  committee.    Samuel   Rea  is  general 


chairman;  L  F.  Loree,  chairman  of  the  eastern  group;  W.  W. 
Finley,  chairman  of  the  southern  group,  and  Hale  Holden,  chair- 
man of  the  western  group. 

The  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany,  an- 
nounces competitive  examinations  June  14  in  various  cities 
for  a  number  of  positions  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  of  coun- 
ties and  villages.  Among  these  are  junior  bridge  draftsman, 
salary  $900  to  $1,200;  bridge  designer,  salary  $1,500  to  $2,100; 
junior  railway  engineer  for  the  Public  Service  Commission,  First 
district,  salary  $900  to  $1,200,  and  inspector  of  steel,  salary  $1,500. 
For  the  last-named  position  several  men  will  be  wanted  to  go  to 
the  steel  manufacturing  plants  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  press  despatch  from  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  reports  that  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  a  train  of  the  Chesapeake  8t  Ohio  in  which  were 
six  passengers  was  swept  300  ft.  down  the  mountain  side  by  a 
landslide,  and  the  six  passengers  killed.  The  train  consisted  of 
an  engine,  three  freight  cars  and  a  caboose.  The  passengers 
were  in  the  caboose.  The  train  had  been  stopped  between 
Scwcll  and  Landisburg  because  of  an  obstruction  on  the  track, 
due  to  a  storm,  and  while  the  train  was  at  a  standstill  and  the 
trainmen  were  clearing  the  track,  the  cars  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  mass  of  earth  which  fell  from  the  mountain  above. 

Beginning  on  July  1,  the  Texas  State  Railroad,  operating  be- 
tween Palestine,  and  Rusk,  Tex.,  will  be  operated  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor  instead  of  the  State  Prison  Com- 
mission. Governor  Colquitt  has  announced  that  he  will  assume 
the  active  management,  and  that  instead  of  reporting  a  monthly 
loss  he  believes  he  will  be  able  to  make  the  road  earn  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  a  month.  The  governor  recently  made  an  in- 
spection trip  over  the  road  with  President  W.  B.  Scott,  of  the 
Sunset  Central  Lines,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advice  from 
a  practical  railway  man.  A  number  of  improvements  are  con- 
templated. 

The  ticket  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh 
has  been  reorganised  so  that  a  passenger  can  now  get  a  ticket 
to  any  station  by  going  to  any  one  of  the  windows  which  is  open. 
There  arc  eight  windows  and  the  attendant  at  each  of  them  has 
a  complete  stock  of  tickets.  Heretofore,  different  windows  were 
assigned  to  different  divisions  or  sections  of  the  road.  Six  addi- 
tional sellers  have  been  employed  and  the  working  hours  of  the 
men  will  be  lessened.  Four  windows  arc  open  at  all  times,  and 
this  number  is  increased  to  eight  during  that  portion  of  the  day 
when  travel  is  heaviest.  By  the  new  plan,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  in  force  at  New  York.  Washington  and  Baltimore,  a  pas- 
senger standing  in  line  and  delayed  by  someone  ahead  6f  him 
who  holds  a  long  conversation  with  the  ticket  seller,  can  drop 
out  of  the  line  and  go  to  another  window. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  that  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation governing  railroad  operation  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will  cost  it  about  $1 .200,000  a  year. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  full  crew  law  costs  the  road  $555,085  and  the 
semi-monthly  pay  bill,  which  has  just  become  a  law.  $275,000  a 
year.  In  New  York  the  full  crew  bill  will  cost  $101,160  a  year.  In 
New  Jersey  the  grade  crossing  bill  if  literally  enforced  would 
cost  the  Pennsylvania  more  than  $60,000,000.  Hut  aside  from 
that  the  semi-monthly  pay  bill  in  that  state  costs  $30,000,  the  crew- 
law  $219,840  and  the  drinking  water  law  $18,000  a  year.  Thus 
the  legislation  in  these  three  states,  excluding  the  New  Jersey 
grade  crossing  bill,  will  cost  the  Pennsylvania  $1,199,085  a  year. 
This  sum  represents  the  annual  return  at  5  per  cent,  upon  nearly 
$24,000,000  of  capital.  The  expenditure  by  the  Pennsylvania  on 
account  of  new  laws,  Federal  and  state,  from  August  1,  1906,  to 
January  1,  1913.  was  $10,936,134. 

Boston  &  Maine  Pension*. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  now  pays  $8,206  a  month  in  pensions 
to  258  employees.  In  the  thirty  months  from  October  1.  1910, 
to  March  31,  1913,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pensions 
paid  to  employees  amounting  to  $169,742.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  amount  of  pensions  paid  is  greater  this  year  than  in  either 
of  the  two  previous  years,  showing  how  the  system  is  being  ex- 
tended. 

The  number  of  pensioners  at  the  present  time  is  258.  There 
are  22  general  and  other  officers  receiving  a  total  of  $2,409;  four- 
teen clerks  receiving  $324;  forty-seven  agents  and  statiotimen 
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receiving  $1,073;  thirty-nine  switchmen  and  watchmen  receiving 
$675 ;  thirty-nine  enginemen  receiving  $1,245;  sixteen  passenger 
conductors  receiving  $545;  six  freight  conductors  receiving  $198; 
four  other  trainmen  receiving  $110;  forty-eight  shopmen  receiv- 
ing SI. 142,  and  twenty-three  section  foremen  and  laborers  who 
get  $481. 

Hope  Deferred. 

After  thirty-seven  years  of  agitation  and  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Western  Canada,  the  first  mile  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Railway  was  completed  May  17,  when  the  J.  D.  Mc- 
Arthur  Company's  engine  No  15  finally  crossed  the  Saskatchewan 
river,  pushing  before  it  a  rail  laying  machine  and  hauling  one 
material  car.  About  500  men  are  now  at  work  on  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  road  and  it  is  expected  to  lay  almost  half  of  the 
track  this  year. 


The  Pennsylvania'*  Mileage. 

The  annual  record  of  transportation  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  shows  a  total  of  11,644  miles  of  line  in  the  system,  and 
25,695  miles  of  track.  The  system  paid  out  last  year  $188749,312 
in  wages,  or  $7,346  for  every  mile  of  track,  and  there  are  more 
than  eight  employees  for  every  mile.  While  the  present  mileage 
of  line  is  only  1.088  greater  than  in  1902.  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  1,335  miles  in  second  track,  277  in  third  track,  and  224 
in  fourth  track;  and  an  increase  of  sidings  and  yard  track  from 
5,916  to  8,965,  or  3.049  miles. 


Coal  Producer*  Big  Consumer*. 

The  Department  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania  reports  that  in 
1901  only  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  coal  shipprd  was  con- 
sumed at  the  mines  for  steam  and  heat ;  while  10  years  later, 
in  1911,  this  amount  had  risen  to  11.4  per  cent.  In  1901  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  from  the  anthracite  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  was  45,271,608,  and  the  number  of  tons  consumed 
at  the  mines  was  4.880.532.  In  1911  the  figures  were  $71,227,687 
and  8,171,494.  At  some  of  the  mines  where  twenty-five  to  thirty 
tons  of  water  have  to  be  pumped  or  hoisted  for  every  ton  of  coal 
extracted,  over  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  is  used  for  steam 
and  heat. 


A  Fifty-Yea  r  Comparison. 

A  man  who  bought  100  shares  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock 
50  years  ago — say  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg — 
paid  approximately  $6,000  for  it.  If  he  kept  it  until  today  he 
would  have  received  about  6  per  cent,  on  his  money  all  that 
time,  but  his  capital  would  now  b«  only  $5,600. 

Had  a  man  on  the  same  day  bought  a  piece  of  real  estate 
for  $6,000  in  the  central  part  of  Philadelphia  or  in  any  direction 
around  it  or  in  almost  any  other  thriving  town,  the  increase  in 
his  capital  now  would  be  very  great,  in  almost  every  case.  One 
man  who  24  years  ago  paid  $30,000  for  a  Chestnut  street  property 
recently  refused  $460,000  for  it.  His  capital  has  multiplied  by 
more  than  15. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  there  is  such  a  general  impression 
that  those  who  own  railroads  have  grown  rich  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  truth  is  that  a  dollar  invested  half  a  century 
ago  in  America's  largest  railroad  and  the  one  where  traffic  is 
densest  and  the  people  richest,  and  where  business  has  grown 
the  fastest,  is  worth  a  little  less  than  a  dollar  today.  Similar 
comparisons  might  be  made  with  the  other  standard  lines  of  the 
East.— Philadelphia  Publie  Ledger. 


Loyalty  with  a  Definite  Meaning. 

The  very  unusual  action  of  Illinois  Central  employees  in  offer- 
ing to  aid  the  company  financially,  following  its  losses  from  floods 
and  other  causes,  was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May 
16,  page  1101.  The  publication  of  this  fact  brings  out  another 
case,  that  of  employees  of  the  liuffalo  4  Susquehanna  in  1911, 
On  September  25.  of  that  year,  J.  S.  May,  superintendent,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  H.  E.  Marvin,  an  engineman.  acting  as  "sec- 
retary for  employees,"  saying :  _ 

"The  employees  desire  to  express  in  a  suitable  way  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  attitude  and  kind  treatment  of  the  Receiver.  Mr. 
H.  I.  Miller,  the  Assistant  Receiver,  Mr.  E.  R.  Darlow,  and  your- 
self, and  our  belief  in  your  policy  of  making  and  maintaining  a 


successful  railroad.  We  greatly  regret  the  accident  which  oc- 
curred some  time  since,  and  the  employees,  therefore,  arc  cheer- 
fully requesting  you  to  deduct  a  day's  pay  to  help  offset  in  so  far 
a*  possible  the  tinancial  loss  caused  by  the  above  mentioned  acci- 
dent. We  wish  it.  however,  distinctly  understood  that  we  arc  not 
by  this  action  trying  to  influence  in  any  way  your  decision  in 
regard  to  any  men  who  are  at  present  out  of  the  service,  as  we 
have  learned  from  our  pleasant  relations  with  you  in  the  past  that 
you  are  absolutely  fair. 

"It  must  be  gratifying  to  know  that  today  you  stand  in  a  unique 
position  in  American  railroading  as  being  the  possessor  of  the 
good  will,  respect  and  the  whole  hearted  effort  of  every  man  in 
the  service.    That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  a  great  many  facts." 

Basis  of  the  Model  8tatlon. 

Even  though  a  station  may  be  perfect  from  the  standpoint  of 
official  rules  and  regulations,  it  may  yet  fall  far  below  when 
judged  by  the  traveling  patron.  I  want  people  to  know  that  they 
are  just  as  welcome  when  they  come  into  this  slation  to  have 
some  money  changed,  as  when  they  enter  to  purchase  a  ticket 
across  the  continent. 

Neither  my  clerks  nor  myself  want  passengers  to  think  that 
they  are  obligated  to  us ;  we  feel  that  we  arc  obligated  to  them. 
1  always  make  it  a  rule  personally  to  request  an  investigation  of 
any  grievance  held  against  us  by  anyone.  Sometimes  little  un- 
fortunate matters  will  occur  where  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
between  passenger  and  employee.  We  are  glad  to  hear  com- 
plaints, as  it  gives  us  opportunities  to  forestall  repetitions  of  the 
kind.  By  having  our  weaknesses  pointed  out  by  patrons,  we  cats 
therefore  fortify  ourselves  in  our  weakest  places,  and  thus  can 
better  please  the  public  Each  day  I  make  it  a  point,  on  arriving: 
at  the  station,  to  inspect  thoroughly  all  departments,  not  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  agent  but  rather  that  of  the  passenger.— 
F.  E.  Watson,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  in  /..  &  A".  Bulletin. 


International  Engineering  Congress,  1915. 

In  connection  with  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  there  will  be 
an  International  Engineering  Congress,  in  which  engineers 
throughout  the  world  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

The  congress  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  engineering  societies:  The  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers. 

These  societies,  acting  in  co-operation,  have  appointed  a  per- 
manent Committee  of  Management,  consisting  of  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  each  of  these  societies,  and  18  members  liv- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  The  personnel  of  this  committee  is  as 
follows;  Representing  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Geo.  F.  Swain  (president),  Chas.  Warren  Hunt  (secretary), 
Arthur  L.  Adams,  W.  A.  Cattell.  Chas.  Dcrleth.  Jr.,  and  Chas.  D. 
Marx;  representing  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
Charles  F.  Rand  (president),  Bradley  Stoughton  (secretary). 
H.  Bain,  Edw.  H.  Benjamin.  Newton  Clcavcland  and  Wm.  S. 
Noycs;  representing  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, W.  F.  M.  Goss  (president).  Calvin  W,  Rice  (secretary), 
W.  F.  Durand,  R.  S.  Moore,  T.  W.  Ransom  and  C.  R.  Wey- 
mouth ;  representing  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. Ralph  Davenport  Mershon  (president),  F.  L.  Hutchinson 
( secretary  i.  J.  G  De  Renter  and  A.  M.  Hunt:  representing  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers.  Robert  M. 
Thompson  (president).  D.  II.  Cox  (  secretary ),  Geo  W.  Dickie, 
W.  G.  Dodd,  W  m.  R.  F.ckart  and  H   P,  Frenr. 

The  committee  has  effected  a  permanent  organiratioti.  with 
Prof.  Wm.  F.  Durand  as  chairman,  and  W.  A.  Cattell  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  has  established  executive  offices  in  the  Fox- 
croft  building,  San  Francisco. 

The  ten  members  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  presi- 
dent? and  secretaries  of  the  five  national  societies  will  consti- 
tute a  committee  on  participation,  through  whom  all  invitations 
to  participate  in  the  congress  will  be  issued.  The  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  congress  and  the  work  of  securing  and  publishing 
papers  wilt  be  in  charge  of  the  members  of  the  committee  resi- 
dent in  San  Francisco. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  congress  will  naturally  be  divided 
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into  groups  or  sections.  ))urin«  the  congress  each  section  will 
hold  independent  sessions,  which  will  be  presided  over  by  a  chair- 
man eminent  in  the  branches  of  engineering  covered  by  this 
section. 

The  scope  of  the  congress  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  hoped  to  make  it  widely  representative  of  the 
best  engineering  practice  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  papers,  discussions  and  proceedings  shall  constitute  an 
adequate  review  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  decade 
and  an  authoritative  presentation  of  the  latest  developments  and 
most  approved  practices  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering 
svork. 

Southeastern  Accounting  Conference. 

The  chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Accounting  Conference  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees for  the  ensuing  year 

Committee  on  Efficiency. 
\Y    D.  Ik-vmcr.  chairman  (C  of  G.)  ;  J.  XI.  Rodgcrs  ( N.  & 
W.) ;  C.  H.  Glessner  (B.  &  O.  > ;  F.  C.  Uhlman  (Virginian); 
\V.  J.  Baker  i  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company):  R.  Kemp 
Slaughter  I  A.  B  &  A  ),  and  A  P.  Ottarson  (X.  C.  &  St.  L  ). 

Committee  on  General  Accounts  and  Subjects. 
M.  F.  Molloy,  chairman  (C.  X.  O.  ft  T.  P.)  ;  Joseph  W.  Coxe 
(X.  &  W.i  ;  Geo.  Becker  (I.  &  X  )  ;  J.  W.  Xokcly  <C.  &  O.)  ; 
0.  B.  Bidwell,  Jr.  (Merchants  it  Miners  Transportation  Com- 
pany) ;  Wm  L.  Markley  ( X.  V.  P.  &  X  .),  and  H.  H.  Laughton 
(Southern  Railway). 

Committee  on  Freight  Accounts. 
William  XleGowan,  chairman  t  B.  &  CO;  W.  D.  McCaig  (A. 
C.  L.);  J.  V.  Brvani  (C.  X  0  &  T.  P  )  ;  II.  C.  Carlile  (X.  Y. 
P.  &  X.);  J  A.  Robinson  (Southern  Railway);  B.  B.  McCaa 
(S.  A.  L  ),  and  H.  B.  Cutter  (L.  &  X  ). 

Committee  on  Passenger  Accounts. 
T  H.  Wright,  chairman  <S.  A.  I.  I  ;  W.  H.  Alexander  (G.  & 
F.I  ;  L.  C.  Esschen  1 1   C>;  II.  XI   Hood  (X   O.  M.  &•  C.)  ; 
W.  XI.  Moonev  IT.  C  >:  M.  T.  Lanigan  (W.  &  T  ),  and  G  S. 
LeGrande  (A.  C  L). 

Committee  on  Disbursements. 
J,  H   McF.wcn,  chairman  I  X.  C.  &  St.  I.  )  :  J.  A.  XIusc  (C.  C. 
&().);  R.  A.  Williams  t  A.  C  I..  I;  I..  B.  F.nslow  (C.  &  O.)  ; 
G  F.  Tucker  IG  &  S .)  ;  R  B.  Walker  (S.  A   L  ),  and  A.  E. 
Fowler  (Southern  Railway!, 


Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  Committee  of  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  16.  it  was  de- 
cided to  hub!  the  next  annual  convention  in  that  city  during  the 
week  beginning  September  22. 

The  Convention  ("••nnnittce  consists  of  C.  A.  Littleiield.  chair- 
man. New  York  Edison  Company;  P.  S.  Millar,  president  of  the 
society.  Electrical  Testing  laboratories;  II  S.  Evans,  Macbeth 
Evans  Gla>s  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  W.  A,  Doukin,  Duqucsnc 
Light  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  IV  Mcl'arlan  Moore,  General 
Electric  Company;  M.  C.  Rypinski.  W'estinghouse  Electric  Ik 
Manufacturing  Company;  C  J.  XI undo.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany; J.  C  Xlc<Juislon,  Westtnghoiise  Electric  X  Manufacturing 
Company;  W.  J.  Stcrrill.  Inited  Gas  Improvement  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  :  S.  B.  Stewart.  i'hil  adelphia  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa  ;  T.  J  Pace,  \V<  stinghouse  Electric  &  Xianuf acturing 
Company,  and  i'rof,  H    S,  Howi-r.  Carnegie  Technical  Schools. 

W  1>.  Donkin.  Puquesiie  Light  Company.  w-.is  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrangements,  which  will 
have  charge  of  the  convention.  I.  C.  XlcCtuiston  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee. 

The  program,  detail*  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  completed, 
will  consist,  in  addition  to  the  technical  sessions,  of  a  reception 
and  dance,  -evcr.il  excursion  trips  and  visits  to  various  industries 
in  Pittsburgh 

Traveling  Engineer*'  Association. 

The  tw rnty-iirst  animal  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association  will  >t  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  It',.,  com- 
mencing Tuesday.  August  12.  I'.'LL  and  continuing  four  days 


The  subjects  to  be  discussed  include  committee  reports  as  fol- 
lows: "L" inform  Instruction  to  Enginemcn  on  the  Handling  of 
Superheat  Locomotives,"  by  J.  \V.  Hardy,  chairman  "Credit  Due 
Operating  Department  for  Power  Utilization  and  Train  Xlovc- 
ment  that  Reduces  the  Consumption  of  Fuel  per  Ton  Mile,'"  by 
XL  J.  How  Icy,  chairman.  "The  Care  of  I-ocumotive  Brake 
Equipment  on  Line  of  Road  and  at  Terminals,  also  Methods  of 
Locating  and  Reporting  Defects,"  by  H.  A.  Flynn,  chairman;  also 
papers  on  the  following  subjects:  "Advantages  Obtained  with 
the  Brick  Arch  in  1-oComotives,"  by  LcGrand  Parish;  "What  t  an 
We  Do  to  Eliminate  the  Black  Smoke  Evil  on  Locomotives,"  by 
J.  H.  Lewis;  "Scientific  Train  Loading— Tonnage  Rating,  The 
Best  Methods  to  Obtain  Maximum  Tonnage  Haul  for  the  Engine 
over  the  Entire  Division,  Taking  into  Consideration  the  Grades 
at  Different  Points  on  the  Division."  by  S.  0.  Beyer,  Jr. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies'  building.  Xcw  York, 
on  Tuesday,  Xlay  20,  two  papers  entitled  Trunk  Line  Electrifi- 
cation, by  Charles  P.  Kahlcr.  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and 
2400- Volt  Railway  Electrification,  by  H.  M.  Hohari,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  were  presented.  Both  of  these  papers 
discussed  the  electrification  ot  western  lines  with  moderate  traffic 
and  each  worked  out  in  some  detail  comparative  examples  of 
the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  by  steam  and  by  electricity. 
As  a  means  of  reducing  the  first  cost,  both  of  these  papers  also 
advocated  the  purchase  of  power  from  private  concerns  rather 
than  the  construction  of  separate  power  houses.  The  paper 
by  XI r.  Kahler  will  be  printed  in  an  early  issue. 

Western  Railway  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Western 
Railway  t  tub  has  been  postponed  until  Xlay  27.  There  will 
be  an  entertainment,  including  a  burlesque  banquet  cabaret  show 
and  the  Western  Railway  Club's  famous  German  band. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tht  fnll.y.ri«t  t"«   Biimcj  ,,f  J.\  r.'Mr.V /.  dttut  cf  M.ol   i>r  r/fkJar 

Mi.-.lmri,  and  pUtes  v(  m.cltns. 


All  Uhaki  Association. — F.  M.  Ncllii.  Si  Stale  St..  Hinton,  Man. 

Auuion  Association  or  1>emi»«aci  Oiucui.-A.  U.  Thomason,  Bo*. 
tea.  Mass. 

AU[«TO>  A  tUX  I  AH  OX  or  ClKEKAL  I'sSJISiita  ASD  Tickxt  Ac«i»t».—  W.  C. 

Hcpe,  New  York.  Annual  meeting,  October  14  IS.  rhiladrlvhia.  Pa. 
AliUicAM  AssectArto*  or  1'aEicHT  Acents. — R.  O.  Wcllv  East  St.  Lnuia, 

IH.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-jP,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Amekilan    A*«nci*i!0K  cp   Rahkiac  Serin i s ttsiits ts.  —  E.   H.  Ilaiman, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  ut  March  am!  Sl*|xtti1kt. 
AMIMIcas    Ellcjtjc   Railway   Association. —  II.   C.    Ikinccker.   29   \V  29th 

St..  .Now  York. 

A«mo<  Kitcisic  Kanw.iy  M.oi  oni  iru'  Assoc. — George  Keegan, 
lo.i   Itiu.idway,  New   York.     Meeting*  with  Am.  Eire.   Rjr.  Amuk. 

Ahuiim  Railway  Asm-i  mims.  — \V.  K.  Allen,  7S  Church  St.,  New  York. 

.\UE»:<  vs  Koiiaw  P.alt»..L  asd  IIc:llmnc;  AssoclAtiu.s. — C  A.  I.icbly.  C.  ft 
N.  \V  .  <  hicato.     <  onvrnlii  u.  Octcbci    »]-24.  1  S> I  J.  Montreal. 

Alum  «s  K(ii  wn>  Ksijsit»is<i  Aasuet.MioK.—  E.  II.  I- 1  itch.  900  S. 
Mu  lligan  Avi  ,  t  incjuo. 

A«tm.o   Ksi.'.vvv  M*sii.a  MttltAtvics'  Association. — J.  \V.  Taylor.  Old 

I  !,<  v  I.luMh.ii.  Cliicaao.  t  (iiivcnii.-ii.  June  II  I },  Atlantic  Cny,  X.  J. 
AtttM  <s   KHI.W..Y  T.i    fMimCs  AasoclATluJi.— A.  U.  l>avn.  Central  of 

<if  ri'ia.   Maccn,  <  i.i. 
\«tai.  i\  S--.ir.iY  i-'a  iisnvii  MsTraiAi.v    Po'-f.  E.  Maihurg,  (."niversily 

•  ii  l'i  mi  -,'n,i.:. I  lu'i.ir.rliitiia,  Va,  ;  atmoal,  lurir,  liJA. 
Amuh  >s    >.,.   1-1   •  »    I  icir    I  " ri!M»i  —  I .  .   \V.   Ilunt.   220  W.   57th  St., 

.Nrw   \  >t  .-.'11!  Ill  \^    I  .  c xci- f>1  June  and  August,  New  York, 

Amoiio    S.citrv    ,.'r    l.s-iiNrrms,-,    ('.is  tw  serins.     I     K.    Wenlingrr,  H 

lli  MOi  .l  .   \        Y<i t  »: '.  .Ti    I  iLr«-iv>   ,»t  cell  oo.rlli,  Nr.  York. 

A«»:hii^s   s,,,  ,t.rv    .i    Mi-chasual  Escis  t:t     — Calvin  VV.  Kice,  29  VV. 

fi.h  St..  Ncii  Yor's 
A«rKii  AS   \N  ,,,it:,  rio:.ri.%  ern'  .Nsv  ciath-s. —  I*    }.  AnirieT.  B.  &  O..  Haiti- 

mere,  Md.  Nol  t,  rvrr-lum,  .lanuarr  20  22.  I414,  New  f)rle»n«,  t-i. 
A'^i,  I'  M   N  "i     \sir»l,  is    km, WAY   Art  , 1  sijs,,  Iliricr-aA. — C    Ci.  l'|iillil»«, 

■  »  I ira ill. .hi  Si..  t'hH-»u».     \-n  ,i-il  metiioit,  May  _'8,  Atlantic  Cily, 

.Uu  iiu'i  r-r  It.-uov  Ci.MW  Accvis  •  I  R  McShcrry,  C.  &  E.  I..  Chi- 
Vrsi  iiir-iii,-    M  iv.   1'O.t.  Halinnoie.  Md. 

Ac  .  1..0   s    -r   R.-lw  \h  Klr.-tki.  o    l<t:srr«s. — Jc*.  A.  Andrcucetli.  C.  & 

.V   W.    I<>,.  i  :  ,  - ,  ...  , .  1 ,.- 1   m.-.  t.t.«.    Illllr   U,.   \H\S,  Atlantic 

1  V.  .1.:  :it  ■  1     i  ."i-r.Tvl,,,n.  rlrti-lirr   I  ."  24.  Chicago 

Am.  1 .  I  s  t  1,  ,\  Raiiv^v  Tnrno-ii  Si  i-tar  sti:-SL»r.\t». —  V.  W.  Drew.  112 
IV   - f    Vt  .  !•  -   Si  ,  1.  !i  1,  .-..:.i 

\o...  ].,.        ,    iM,.-..h„n  .  v   ,mi  Cak   Accot-nTiMr;  Orricran  —  G,  P. 

1  '..n-T.f.  T5  I.  -1  ir::S   Si  .   New  YVrk. 

.Wmoi  ■   or  W.tri.  I  i-r    \i     ,1  s.  n...  OrriCFan.— \V.  R.   Evans,  Chans- 

It-  •  r"  C.  ii»,'ri.-e.  P.nRa.s,  N.  Y      Arirual  mrclitiK.  Octobet  8,  I'hiU- 

•lo I )  In---.  C.i 
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■  axd  Hi  not*.;  SirrLY  Mis's  Association.— II.  A.  Neatly,  Joseph 
Dixon   Crucible  Co..  Jersey   City.   N.   J.     Meeting   uilh  American 
Railway  llii-lge  ,-ir.d  IS u« l<t ins  Association. 
Canadian    Kiiimv   Cli». — Jamrs   Powell,  Grand  Trunk   Ky..  Monties!, 
IJ-je.;  M  Tuesday  in  month,  except  tunc.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
CA»*«Mit  Sr.tir.tv  f'F  Civil  EKGiMnas  —  Clement  H.  Mcl  c.d,  413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal,  One.;  Thursday.  Montreal. 
Cam  FMBatm'i  Assuciath M  or  Chicago.- -Aaron   Kline,  B4I  North  MMh 

Court,  Chicago;  j.i  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Csamut  Railway  Cm      II.  p.  Vou«h«.  »5  Lilx-tty  St.,  N>»  York;  2d 
Th>u«.  in  Tin.  and  2d  Fri.  in  Match.  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Escisjitas  Sociitv  op  St.  Pail.— L.  S.  Pomeioy,  Old  State  Capitol 
Innldit  g.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July.  August  and 
September.  St.  Paul. 
Kkcixuu'  Socirrr  or  Pkhmylvaxia.— E.  R.  Masher,  Box  7<M,  Harriiburg, 

Pa.:  Kt  Monday  alter  2d  Saturday.  Harrisburg.  Pa 
E«oi«ki»'  Socnty  <>F  VVestmx  Pcnnsuvaxia.— E.  K.  II  ilea.  Oliver  build- 
ing.. Pittsburgh;  1st  and  Id  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  la. 
FaaicuT  Ciaim  Association:.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.  Nest 

cor.scition.  Julie  IX,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
Gimkhal  SurtitXTExngsTs'  Association  or  Ciiicaco.—  F..  S.  Roller,  226 

W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  ritcccding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago, 
f WTW1TT— St   Rsilwsy  CnttttM — Executive  Committee,  11,  tue  de  Lou- 

vain.  Itrus«els.  Helgtum.    Convention,  1915,  llerlin. 
ImusitiMU  Railway  Fiat.  Association:.— C.  G.  Hall.  122  McCormick 

buildii if,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  21-24,  Chicago. 
lmggXATtoxAj.    Railway    C.»m«ai-    F»»««i»x'«    Association-.-— Wm.  Hall. 
829  West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention,  July  ISIS, 
Chicago. 

iNTtaxATii'NAL  Railkoah  Mastss  Blacksmiths'  Association1. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  Lima,  tlllio.     Annual  meeting,  August  IS,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintknanai  of  Wav  &  Msstsr  Pajxtfsr'  Association  or  Tita  Cxityo 
Statis  axij  Csssds, — W.  G.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  F.aitnn.  Pa. 

Mastxb  Hoilis  Minn'  Association.— Harry  P.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.. 
New  York.    Convention,  May  26-29,  1913,  Chicago. 

Mastics  Cab  nviLOEs*'  AssociAtiox. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Oldt  Colony  building, 
Chicago.    Convention.  June  161H.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mastek  Cas  axo  LxxpOMOTIVg  Paixtfs*'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  and  Canaba. — 
A.  P.  Dane.  H  Sl  M.,  Reading,  Mass.  Annual  meeting,  September 
912,  Ottawa.  Can. 

National  Railway  ArrLiANci  Assoc. — -Bruce  V.  Cramlall,  537  So.  Dear- 
burn  St-.  Chicago,     Meetings  with  Am.  Rv.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  Engiand  Raihosd  Ota — W.  F..  Cade,  Jr..  txj  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
ton. Mass,;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept., 

Boston. 

Naw  Ynss;  Railsoap  Cl;  H.  1).  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  Yoik;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 

NogTHEsx  R  ah  a  ^  Curg. — C.  L.  Kennedv.  C,  M,  &  St.  P.,  Duluth,  Minn.; 
4th  Saturdav,  Duluth. 

Pgr.au  Associatiox  or  Railsoad  OrncESf.— M.  W.  Rote  It  ford.  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria;  21  Thursday. 

Railsoap  Cl>  a  or  Kansas  City.  C.  Manlove.  1003  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.:  3d  Fridav  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Bi'siNtss  Association.—  Ftank  W.  Noxom.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  l«H.  New  York. 

Railway  Clit  or  P:tts»'  icll- J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 
P*,;  4th  Fridav  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  EuKIMCM  St  rrLY  Maxl'F acti  kkss'  Assoc.— J.  Scnbner.  1021 
Moradnnck  lllock.  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Erg 

Railway  (iAStigxiNr.  Association.— I.  S.   Ruiterfield,  Lee's 
Next  meeting.  August  1215.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Railway  Pcvgt.oriiexT  Association.— W.  Nicholson,  K: 
Kai'aa  City,  Mo 

Railway  Signal  Association.— C  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Meetings. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  June  1 1  1 2,  New  York;  convention.  Octo- 
ber 14,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Raii.wav  SToarsarrsss'  Association. — J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collin  wood, 
Ohio. 

Railwav  Si'rnv  MANrrACTt-aaas'  Assoc. — L  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Railwav  Trx.  and  Til.  Arrnsxcg  Assoc.— W.  E.  Darkness,  2H4  Pr.nl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assec.  of  Ry,  Teleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Rstt  goAP  Cliw.—  F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond.  Va. ;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadm  Astkas'  and  M a  i  s."  i  e  v  an '  E  of  Wsv  Association.- -I..  C.  Rvan.  C.  Ik 

N.  W..  Sterling.  111.    Convention.  September  *  12,  1913.  Chicago 
St.  Lnris  Railway  CLt-a. — P..  W.  Fraucnthal,  L'nion  Station,  St.  I  ouis. 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  Julv  and  Aug..  St.  Louis. 
Signal  ArrMANt'g  ,\««oci>tion. — F.  W.  Edmonds.  JMS  Park  Ave..  New 
York.     Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Sieral  Association. 
Sortrrv  or  Railw  ay  Finsxcul  Orr'iEss  —  C  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station. 


City  Southern, 


Chicago, 

SoiTTIf EAX  AssnciATto 

W.  P.  Ry..  Mo  . 

SofTitrax    &    Soil  HWES1ESN 


Striving  Orrirass. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  S: 
Ala. 

Rati  wav  Ct.ra  —  A.  J.   Merrill.  Grant  bldg.. 
Atlanta,  f*.a.:  3d  Thins..  Jan  .  Match.  Mav,  Julv,  Sept..  Nov..  \tlanta 
Toiedo  TsAxsrosTATinN  Ci.t  ».— I.  C,    Mac.-mbet.  Woolson  Spice  Co..  To- 
ledo. Ohio:  l«t  Saturday.  Toledo.   

Tiack  StrrLV  Assc-riAtioN  — W  C.  Kidd.  Rarnaro  Iron  Works.  Hittsburn. 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  R..Admasie,s-  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As>o 
ciatlon. 

TsArrit  Cut  or  Chicago.—  fiuy   S.   McCalse,   La  S.ille  Hotel.  Chicago; 

meefirgs  morthlv,  Chicago.  _      ..  . 

Tiarric  Ctfa  or  Naw  Yoga;.— C.  A.  Swnne.  290  Broadway.  New  York; 

last  Tuesday  in  mouth,  esi  ent  Tune,  Tuly  ard  August,  New  York. 
Taarrtc  Cms  or  Pittsh-hgh  —  Xh  L.  Wells,  F.iie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  meet 

ings  monthly.  Pittsburgh.   

TaAFftc  Ct  i  i  or  Sr   Lotus.—A.  F.  \  ers,,..  Mercantile  Library  binld-ng, 

St.  Louis.  Mo.     Annual  meeting  in  November.     Noonday  meetings 

October  to  Mav. 

Tiain  DgsrATriiris'  Association  or  Astaitrs.  -J.  F.  Mackie.  7012  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting   June  17,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
TaAXieciTATiox  Cm  s  or  BcrrALo. — J.  M.  Sells.  Buffalo,  fust  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesdav. 
TiAxsmiTATiox  CLt-a  or  Detsoit.  -W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S..  Detroit, 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
XaAYgitxG  FNc.tNrrss'  Assochtios- — W.  D  Thompson,  V  V  C.  S  h.  k.. 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     Annual  meeting.  August,  1913.  Chicago. 
OAT!  Sociitv  or  ENGiNrras  -  R.  It    Kctchunt.  L'niver-itv  of  1'i  .h.  Silt 
Take  Citv.  t'tah:  3d  Ftldav  of  e?ch  ntonlh,  excrpt  Julv  ard  August. 
W'MTgix  Caxaoa  Raiiw.v  Org.—  W.  II    Rosevrar.  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipeg  Man.:  2.1  Mard.iv.  rsc-m  Tore.  Tulv  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
WasTgiw  Railway  Ct.ra. — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colonv  building.  Chicago:  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  mouth,  excent  Tune.  July  and  August. 
W sat e.n  Sorirrv  or  Excivrrss.    T.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monadnoek  bl 
:  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 


(Jraffir  News, 


The  Great  N'orthcrn  has  advised  the  Duluth  Commercial  Club 
of  the  addition  of  eight  daily  package  cars  from  Duluth  to 
points  in  Minnesota  and  Xorth  Dakota. 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  announced  that  through  passenger 
service  hetween  Chicago  and  Winnipeg  via  Duluth  will  be  es- 
tablished on  June  7,  over  the  Chicago  &  Xorth  W  estern  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Haul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  providing  a  train  each 
way  every  day.  leaving  in  the  morning  and  arriving  the  next 
morning. 

Commercial  travelers,  in  convention  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  want 
the  Slate  Railroad  Commission  to  secure  for  them  a  law  requir- 
ing railroads  to  carry'  aliens  in  separate  cars,  the  same  as  negroes 
arc  carried  in  some  of  the  southern  states.  The  drummers  say- 
that  their  health  is  imperiled  by  the  presence  of  objectionable 
aliens  in  rirst  class  cars. 

The  federal  grand  jury  at  East  St  Louis,  III.,  on  May  16  re- 
turned live  indictments  charging  rebating  and  discrimination  in 
63  counts  against  the  Vandalia,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Lotus  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  O'Gara  Coal  Company  which  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  discriminations.  There  arc  three  counts 
against  the  Vandalia,  JO  against  the  Big  Four  and  20  against  the 
Big  Four  and  the  Chicago.  Indiana  &  Southern  jointly.  The 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  coal  company  are  charged  in  20  counts 
jointly  with  receiving  and  granting  unlawful  concessions. 

R  B.  Shinier  &  Company,  commission  merchants,  have  been 
indicted  by  the  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York  on  the  charge  of 
soliciting  and  receiving  information  from  a  railroad  agent  con- 
cerning shipments  of  freight  belonging  to  other  parties,  without 
the  consent  of  cither  shipper  or  consignee.  The  case  refers  to 
shipments  of  eggs  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  received  in  New 
York  last  year.  An  agent  of  the  road  gave  information  as  to  the 
names  of  the  shippers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  law,  section 
15,  paragraph  6.  makes  an  offense  of  this  kind  a  misdemeanor 
and  imposes  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  H.  C.  Shimer,  head 
of  the  firm,  gave  bail  in  $2,000. 

The  latest  agricultural  enterprise  reported  by  a  railroad  is 
that  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  establishing 
a  mill,  at  West  Stockliridgc.  Mass.,  to  grind  lime  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmers  of  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Representatives  of  the  industrial  bureau  maintained  by  the  road, 
learning  that  one  of  the  principal  needs  of  the  soil  in  New  Eng- 
land was  lime,  cast  about  for  a  supply  of  that  article;  and  they 
found  that  the  extensive  deposit  near  West  Stockbridgc  was  of 
a  suitable  character.  The  Grangers'  Lime  &  Marble  Company 
has  been  organized,  with  W  ilson  II.  Lee  as  president.  Mr.  Lee 
is  vice-president  of  the  state  hoard  of  agriculture.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  sell  ground  lime  at  $1  50  a  ton,  and  they  expect  to  turn 
nut  40,000  tons  a  year.  This,  however,  is  only  a  beginning:  the 
farmers  along  the  New  Haven  lines  could  make  good  use  of 
700.000  tons  a  year. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  7  until  November  7 
the  schedules  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  M.  P.  Washburn's  tariff, 
which  proposed  to  advance  rates  on  ground  iron  ore  from  points 
in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  to  Boston,  Mass..  New 
York.  N.  Y„  and  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  2$  until  July  17 
certain  schedules  in  certain  supplements  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  which  cancel  existing  through  rates  ap- 
plicable to  tanning  extract  from  Lynchburg,  Va..  to  points  lo- 
cated on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  11  the  sup- 
plement to  Agent  F.  A.  I.eland's  tariff,  which  proposed  to  ad- 
vance rates  for  the  transportation  of  calves  from  Refugio.  Tex., 
to  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  St.  Louts,  Mo.,  from  44" \  and  s2Yi 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  respectively,  to  t"«0  cents  per  100  lbs.,  with  a 
minimum  carload  weight  of  17,000  lbs. 
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The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  16  the  schedules 
in  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  cancel  through  joint  rates 
(both  class  and  commodity)  now  in  effect  from  and  to  sta- 
tions located  on  the  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  and  points  located 
on  or  reached  via  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  providing  that 
combination  would  be  applicable,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  material  advances. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  April  25  until  August 
23  the  operation  of  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  St.  Louis 
fit  San  Francisco  which,  by  the  cancellation  of  through  joint 
rates  leaving  in  effect  combination  rates,  advances  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  lumber  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom, 
in  carloads,  from  points  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  to  points 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  other  Stntes.  The  increases  amount 
to  about  2  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  all  instances. 


sion  ordered  that  in  future  the  rate  from  Pearson  to  Memphis 
should  not  exceed  by  more  than  three  cents  per  100  lbs.  the  local 
rate  from  Jackson  to  Memphis.   Reparation  was  awarded.  (27 

I.  C.  C,  1.) 


Rate*  on  Gla*s  Sand  Reduced. 

Charles  Boldl  Company  v.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  $1.80  per 
ton  for  the  transportation  of  glass  sand  in  carloads  from  Ottawa, 
III.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  unreasonable.  Reparation  is  asked. 
The  commission  decided  that  the  rate  in  question  was  unreason- 
able to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $1.60  per  100  lbs.,  but  that  as  the 
rate  of  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  had  not  been  unreasonable  in  the  past, 
no  reparation  should  be  awarded.    (27  I.  C.  C,  11.) 


Joint  Rate*  on  Lumber  Cancelled. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  lumber  roles  from  Missis- 
sippi to  eastern  points.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  cancellation  of  joint  rates  on 
lumber  from  points  on  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  and  New  Orleans 
Great  Northern  via  the  Illinois  Central  to  points  in  eastern  Trunk 
Line  territory,  eastern  Canada  and  New  England  should  be  per- 
mitted, as  other  through  routes  and  joint  rates  via  shorter  and 
more  direct  lines  were  provided,  and  as  no  increased  charges  to 
the  shippers  or  receivers  were  involved.    (27  I.  C.  C,  6.) 


Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company  v.  Missouri  &  Louisiana  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  asks  for  reparation  on  its  ship- 
ments of  coal  over  the  lines  of  the  defendant  from  coal  mines 
near  Bonanza,  Ark.,  to  destinations  in  Oklahoma.  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the  period  between  September  26, 
1910.  and  February  27,  1911,  during  which  time  the  defendants 
failed  to  maintain  joint  rates.  The  prayer  of  the  complainant 
was  granted.    (27  I.  C.  C,  40.) 

Expre**  Package  Incorrectly  Marked. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plotif  Company  of  St.  Louis  v.  United 
Stales  Express  Company.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

An  express  package,  on  which  an  incorrect  destination  was 
marked  by  the  shipper,  was  offered  for  transportation  with 
receipt  already  filled  out  by  shipper  and  showing  correct  desti- 
nation. Carrier  before  signing  receipt  changed  destination 
shown  thereon  to  agree  with  that  marked  on  package,  and  then 
transported  the  package  to  the  latter  destination.  The  commis- 
sion decided  that  the  carrier  in  issuing  receipt  was  not  bound 
to  call  attention  to  the  change  in  destination  and  should  not  be 
required  to  return  the  goods  without  charges.    (20  I.  C.  C.  561.  ) 


Rates  on  Log*  Reduced. 

Memphis  Freight  Bureau  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  of  13  cents  for  the 
transportation  of  lop«  from  Pearson.  Miss.,  to  Memphis.  Tenn.,  is 
unreasonable.  Reparation  is  asked.  'Hie  commission  decided 
that  the  through  rate  of  13  cents  per  UK)  lb*,  was  unreasonable  to 
the  extent  that  it  exceeded  a  combination  of  intermediate  rates 
amounting  to  925  cents.  con>:  sling  of  the  initial  carrier's  local 
rate  of  three  cents  from  Pearson  to  Jackson  and  a  distance  rate 
of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Jackson  to  Memphis    The  commis- 


Middleaboro,  Ky.,  Discriminated  Against. 

Middlesboro.  Ky..  Board  of  Trade  i:  Louisville  &  Nashviilt 
et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  was  discrim- 
inated against  in  favor  of  Jellico.  Tenn.,  by  the  Southern  Railway 
in  its  class  rates  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  other  southeastern 
points,  and  ordered  that  in  future  the  rate  to  Middlesboro  from 
the  points  in  question  should  not  exceed  the  rates  to  Jellico  from 
the  same  points.  The  commission  also  decided  that  the  class 
rates,  water  and  rail,  from  New  York  and  other  eastern  points, 
and  the  all-rail  rates  from  the  Ohio  river  crossings  to  Middles- 
boro were  unreasonable  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  same 
points  to  Jellico.  The  commission  prescribed  reasonable  rales 
for  the  future.  While  no  testimony  specifically  affecting  the  com- 
modity rates  was  introduced,  those  rates  should  be  readjusted  to 
conform  to  the  findings  in  this  case,  as  should  also  the  rates  from 
the  interior  eastern  cities  as  shown  in  Agent  Ryan's  tariffs. 
Reparation  was  denied  (27  1.  C.  C.  14.) 


Ice  Rate  Reduced. 

People's  Fuel  6  Supply  Company  v.  Grand  Trunk  Western 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  contends  that  the  rate  on  ice  from 
Silver  Lake,  Wis.,  to  Chicago  is  unreasonable.  Reparation  is 
asked.  The  shipments  moved  from  Silver  1-ake  to  Hawthorne, 
II).,  over  the  line  of  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  from  Hawthorne  to  Elsdon  over  the  Illinois  North- 
ern ;  and  from  Elsdon  to  the  plant  of  the  complainant  at  Chicago 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  Western.  Prior  to  August  1.  1911,  the 
switching  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  on  ice  from  the  Soo  line 
was  $3  per  car  irrespective  of  weight,  and  this  amount  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Soo  line  when  its  revenue  ior  the  line  haul  equaled 
or  exceeded  $15  per  car.  On  August  I.  1911,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Western  increased  its  rate  for  its  share  of  the  service  and  on 
November  15,  1911,  again  increased  its  rate  to  a  minimum  of  $9 
per  car.  The  through  rate  was  increased  by  this  action  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Western  as  the  Soo  line  refused  to  absorb  more 
than  $3  per  car.  No  evidence  was  introduced  to  prove  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  increases  and  the  commission  decided  that  the 
present  rate  was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  thai  it  exceeded  the 
rate  in  effect  prior  to  August  1,  1911.  Reparation  will  he 
awarded.    No  order  was  deemed  necessary.    (27  I.  C.  C,  24.) 

Lumber  Rates  Reduced. 

Michigan  Hard  Wood  Manufacturers'  Association  et  al  v. 
Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  et  al.  Opinion  by  Commis- 
sioner Prouty: 

In  the  original  case.  22  I.  C.  C.  387,  the  commission  decided 
that  the  rate  of  85  cents  per  100  lbs.,  for  the  transportation  of 
hard  wood  lumber  from  the  mills  of  the  complainants  to  Pacific 
coast  terminals  was  unreasonable,  and  that  a  rate  of  80  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  for  this  service  would  he  reasonable,  The  commission 
understood  that  the  nulls  of  all  the  complainants  were  included 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  southern  peninsular  of  Michigan, 
and  awarded  reparation  on  shipments  from  that  territory.  The 
complainants  tiled  a  petition  for  rehearing  saying  that  their  peti- 
tion had  related  to  the  entire  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
and  that  no  good  reason  existed  why  the  same  rate  which  applied 
to  the  territory  named  in  the  opinion  should  not  also  be  extended 
to  the  more  northerly  territory  in  which  were  situated  many  of 
the  mills  of  the  complainants.  The  commission  decided  that  its 
opinion  had  l>ecn  rendered  under  a  misconception  and  granted  a 
rehearing  The  commission  decided  (hat  the  80  cent  rate  should 
apply  to  the  entire  southern  peninsula  and  that  reparation  should 
It  awarded  on  shipments  from  all  mills  in  that  region  on  the  same 
hasiv  A  voluntary  association  can  not  by  claiming  reparation 
generally  in  behalf  of  its  members  interrupt  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  to  those  members.  In  this  case  the  asso- 
ciation tiled  the  complaint  in  behalf  of  certain  of  its  members  who. 
are  M'ccitieally  named,  and  also  in  behalf  ot"  certain  other  indi- 
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viduals  not  members  of  the  association  who  are  also  named.  The 
commission  decided  that  this  was  in  substance  a  petition  by  the 
firms  and  individuals  whose  names  arc  given  and  the  case  should 
be  treated  as  though  those  persons  were  described  as  petitioners. 
The  complaint  contains  no  explicit  statement  that  the  complain- 
ants made  shipments  under  the  85-cent  rate,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  shippers  of  hard  wood  lumber  between  the  points  named,  that 
an  extensive  business  had  been  built  up  under  the  75-ccnt  rate, 
which  business  had  been  injured  and  its  existence  imperiled  by 
the  85-cent  rate ;  and  asks  for  a  refund.  The  commission  found 
that  this  petition  is  simply  a  tiling  of  the  claims  of  those  firms  and 
individuals  named  and  will  interrupt  the  running  of  the  statute 
from  the  date  when  the  petition  was  filed.  The  original  petition 
claimed  reparation  from  August  I.  1908,  but  subsequently  com- 
plainants asked  reparation  from  January  1,  1905  when  the  85-cent 
rate  became  effective.  This  cannot  be  permitted.  All  the  orig- 
inal complainants  are  entitled  to  reparation  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments subsequent  to  August  1,  1908;  and  the  five  complainants 
nut  mentioned  in  the  original  proceeding  whose  claims  were  first 
filed  September  19,  1912  are  entitled  to  reparation  on  shipments 
subsequent  to  September  19,  1910.  The  defendants  claim  that  as 
the  complainants  increased  the  price  of  their  lumber  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  transportation  charge,  they  have 
suffered  no  damage.  The  complainants  assert  that  in  subsequent 
settlement  between  the  consignees  and  themselves,  the  freight 
money  was  in  all  cases  repaid  to  the  consignees.  The  commission 
decided  that  reparation  would  be  awarded  when  the  complainants 
had  proved  that  they  had  refunded  the  amount  of  the  freight 
charges.    (27  I.  C.  C,  32.) 


8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  a  general  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rales  for  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise by  express,  to  go  into  effect  in  20  days.  The  hundred 
pound  basing  rates  are  considerably  altered  and  the  graduate 
scales  on  which  the  charges  for  the  various  weights  are  compu- 
ted arc  completely  changed. 


COURT  NEWS. 

The  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court,  in  one  of  the  suits 
against  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  growing  out  of  the  issuance  of 
fradulcnt  bills  of  lading  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  road.  In  this  suit,  that  of  Kausch,  assigned  to  Wil- 
liams, the  lower  court  had  given  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  of  $90.711 ; 
but  this  is  now  reversed.  It  is  expected  that  Williams  will  appeal 
to  the  higher  court.  Other  suits,  aggregating  $650,000,  arc  pend- 
ing against  the  road.  '  Oliver,  one  of  the  men  tried  as  a  principal 
in  the  crimes  connected  with  these  bill-of-lading  transactions,  has 
never  been  convicted  but  he  is  now  under  indictment  in  New 
York  county.  Palmer,  the  freight  agent  who  was  implicated, 
was  convicted  but  has  never  been  sentenced. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  hold- 
ing the  Norfolk  &  Western  liable  for  damages  on  a  shipment 
of  tobacco  when  the  damages  occurred  on  the  boat  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company,  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Casetie,  May  16,  page  1109.  The  hill  of  lading  in  this  case  bore 
the  usual  stipulation  that  no  carrier  should  be  liable  for  damages 
occurring  beyond  its  own  line,  the  company  resting  its  claim 
for  the  justification  of  this  stipulation  on  the  fact  that  its  action 
in  giving  a  through  rate  was  involuntary.  In  the  Virginia  State 
court  the  decision  against  the  road  had  been  based  on  the  ruling 
of  the  supreme  court  in  an  earlier  case  where  there  was  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  carrier  was  a  voluntary  parly  to  a  through 
route  and  rate,  whereas  in  the  present  case  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  had  not  formed  any  through  route  with  the  Old 
Dominion.  Being  required  by  the  statute  to  give  a  through  bill 
of  lading  was  claimed  to  be  the  same  as  having  its  property  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.  But  the  decision,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  shows  that  in  the  earlier  cases,  depended  on  by  the  Vir- 
ginia court,  the  supposed  through  routes  were  only  presumed. 
The  present  case  goes  against  the  Norfolk  &  Western  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction  between  this  and 
the  earlier  cases. 


E.  F.  Ketrncy. 


Htnlttuui  (&(ticer0. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

Frank  J.  Lawlor  has  been  appointed  acting  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  E.  F.  Young,  retired. 

Bruce  Wyman,  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  as  con- 
sulting counsel  in  matters  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

Hdward  Francis  Kearney,  who  has  just  been  elected  first 
vice-president  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  in  charge  of  maintenance, 
operation  and  traffic,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La., 

and  Dallas,  Tex.,  was 
born  March  27,  1865,  at 
Logansport,  Ind.  He 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  began 
railway  work  in  1882  as 
telegraph  operator  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
and  was  subsequently 
freight  clerk,  chief  op- 
erator superintendent's 
office,  train  despatcher 
and  trainmaster's  clerk 
and  chief  clerk  to  super- 
intendent, until  Decem- 
ber, 1899.  when  he  was 
made  trainmaster  at  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  he  went  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Termi- 
nal Railroad  Association 
and  St.  Louis  Mer- 
chants' Bridge  Terminal 
Railway.  One  year  later 
he  left  to  become  supervisor  of  mails  of  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  and  two  months  afterwards  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  resigning  in  October.  Mr.  Kearney  went  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  in  April.  1905,  as  superintendent  of  terminals 
at  St.  Ixniis,  and  on  February  15.  1908,  was  made  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  that  road  and  ihe  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern.  He  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  now  assumes  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  as  above  noted. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  A.  Somcrville.  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  will  assume  the  duties  and  au- 
thority of  E.  F.  Kearney,  who  recently  resigned  as  general 
superintendent  of  transportation. 

J.  F.  Kcegan,  superintendent  of  the  Monongah  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  division,  with  headquarters  at  Garrett, 
Ind.  J.  M.  Scott,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland 
division  at  Kcyscr.  W.  Va.,  succeeds  Mr.  Keegan.  with  head- 
quarters at  Grafton,  and  M.  H.  Cahill.  who  recently  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Delaware, 
l-ackawanna  &  Western,  succeeds  Mr.  Scott. 

Traffic  Officer*. 

H.  W.  Stoutenborough  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Bingham  &  Garfield,  with 
headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

H.  C.  Bush  has  resigned  as  traffic  manager  of  the  Colorado 
Midland  and  the  office  is  abolished.  L.  C.  Rafert.  chief  clerk  in 
the  freight  department,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo. 

G.  7..  Phillips,  general  passenger  agent  of  ihe  Baltimore  Steam 
Packet  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  head- 
quarters at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  effective  June  1. 
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W.  G.  Barnwell,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  San 
Francisco,  Cat.,  succeeding  Edward  Chambers,  promoted.  H.  P, 
Ancwalt,  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  San  Francisco,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Barnwell,   Effective  June  1. 

C.  E.  Perkins,  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  traffic  manager,  a  new  position.  The  office  of 
assistant  to  general  traffic  manager  has  been  abolished  and  A.  T. 
Stcuait  lias  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  succeeding  K.  M.  W harry, 
resigned.  EL  H.  Calef,  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  succeeding  Mr.  Perkins.  VV.  1. 
Jones,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  in  charge  of  coal 
traffic,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  in 
charge  of  solicitation  of  outside  agencies  and  interchange,  suc- 
ceeding J.  B.  Trimble,  assigned  to  other  duties,  all  effective 
June  L 

Ralph  C  C'aples.  general  agent  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  lias 
been  appointed  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore.  Md.  He 
was  born  on  December 
23,  1872,  at  Fostoria. 
Ohio,  and  was  educated 
at  Obcrlin  College.  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  also  at  North- 
western  University, 
Fvanston,  III.,  and  in 
1896  entered  Princeton 
University,  Princeton. 
N.  J.  Previous  to  this, 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  be- 
came yard  clerk  on  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
at  Fostoria;  the  follow- 
ing year  was  advertising 
agent  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1892  he  became 
traveling  passenger  agent 
for  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 
After  leaving  college 
he  was  passenger  agent 
of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  at  New  York,  and  then  for  two  years 
was  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Detroit  &  Lima  North- 
ern, now  a  part  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  I  ronton.  Dur- 
ing 1900  ami  1901  he  was  general  manager  at  Tampa,  Hla..  of 
the  Florida  West  Coast  Transportation  Company,  operating  a 
line  of  steamers.  In  1907  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New- 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  in  May  of  that  year  was 
made  special  representative  of  that  road.  In  February.  1909, 
he  was  promoted  to  general  agent  of  the  traffic  department, 
covering  alt  New  York  Central  Lines  both  east  and  west  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  leaves  that  position  on  June  1.  to  Itceomc 
ucmral  traffic  manauer  of  the  Western  Maryland  as  abo\c 
noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

F.  E.  Hutchison  has  resigned  as  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

George  Peck  has  been  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  the  Calgary,  Aha.,  terminals,  in  place  of  T.  Bradshaw. 
transferred. 

XI.  C.  Btaticbard.  division  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &• 
Santa  Fe.  at  T<>|>eka.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  office  engineer  at 
Topeka.  in  piece  ol  K.  B.  Duncan,  promoted. 

L.  J.  Putnam,  division  engineer  of  the  Chicago  tc  North  West- 
ern at  Boone.  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant  engi- 
neer, with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  M.  E.  Thomas,  division 
engineer  of  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  divisions  at  Winona. 
Minn.,  succeeds  Mr.  Putnam  as  division  engineer  of  the  East  and 
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West  Iowa,  and  Iowa  and  Minnesota  divisions  at  Boone.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Jackson,  division  engineer  of  the 
Madison  division  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Lee  Jutton  takes  the 
place  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

P.  Alquist,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
car  department  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at 
Scdalia,  Mo.,  as  announced  in  last  week's  issue,  was  burn  in 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  in 
18/4.  Mr.  Alquist  came 
to  this  country  in  18R5, 
settling  at  Memphis. 
Tcnn.  He  started  his 
railroad  career  as  car 
repairer  for  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Memphis  in 
the  early  part  ol  1895. 
working  for  the  same 
road  as  car  interchange 
inspector,  rip  track  fore- 
man, assistant  general 
foreman,  and  general 
foreman  of  the  car  de- 
partment of  the  Mem- 
phis, Mississippi  and 
Fulton  divisions  until 
1910.  when  he  left  to  go 
with  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  as 
general  foreman  of  the 
car  department  at  Lima. 
Ohio.  He  left  that  road 
aft.T  about  eighteen 
months'  service  to  go  to  the  Pcrc  Xfarquettc  as  general  car 
foreman  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  general  inspector  and  chief 
inspector  of  car  department  respectively,  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  car  department  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  &•  Texas,  succeeding  W.  A.  Mitchell,  who  was  master 
car  builder.  The  office  of  master  car  builder  has  been  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Alquist  was  vice-president  of  the  chief  interchange 
inspection  association  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  I!  Duncan,  whose  appointment  as  engineer  of  Gulf 
lines  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  4  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
Galveston.  Tex.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

was  born  September  5, 
1878.  at  Princeton,  Ind. 
He  was  graduated  from 
Purdue  University  in 
1902.  Mr.  Duncan  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
November,  1899,  with 
the  Cleveland.  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
at  Xlt  Carnicl.  IIL,  and 
with  the  exception  of 
two  winters  spent  at 
Purdue  I'nivcrsity,  re- 
mained with  that  road 
until  June,  1902.  He 
was  then  with  the  LT.  S. 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, engaged  in  drain- 
age investigations  at 
FreSttO,  Cal..  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  when  he 
went  to  the  Gulf.  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  as 
draftsman  at  Galveston. 
From  July.  1904.  to 
June,  1905,  he  was  an  instructor  in  civil  engineering  at  Purdue 
University,  and  the  following  three  years  he  was  with  the  Hons 
ton  &  Texas  Central  successively  as  topographer,  on  location, 
resident  engineer  and  division  engineer  on  construction.  Mr. 
Duncan  returned  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  in  June. 
190&,  and  for  three  years  was  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  at 
Galveston,  leaving  in  June.  1911,  to  become  office  engineer  of  the 
\tchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka.  Kan.,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  prnmotiot)  on  May  I  as  engineer  of  the  Gulf 
lines  of  the  (mil.  ''dorado  &  Santa  Fe,  as  above  noted. 
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Morgan  K.  Barnum.  who  lia-  resigned  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley,  was  horn  on  April  6.  1661.    He  graduated 

from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  1884  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  and 
later  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  He  began 
railway  work  the  year 
he  graduated  as  a  spe- 
cial apprentice  in  the 
shops  of  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
HOW  the  Krie,  at  Susque- 
hanna. I'a.  He  was  then 
consecutively  machinist 
and  mechanical  inspec- 
[  t  /  tor    and    later  general 

j^k  foreman  the  same 

/  road  at  Salamanca.  N. 
Y. ;  general  foreman  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville shops  at  New  De- 
catur. Ala. ;  assistant 
master  mechanic  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Argentine, 
Kan. ;  superintendent  of 
shops  at  Cheyenne,  W'yo. :  district  foreman  at  North  Platte,  Neb., 
and  then  division  master  mechanic  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  the  Union 
Pacific;  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  on  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  in  February,  1903.  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  in  April 
of  the  next  year  was  made  mechanical  expert  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  general  inspec- 
tor of  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  same  road.  He  left  that 
road  in  April.  1910  to  become  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley, 
from  which  position  he  has  just  resigned. 

L.  J.  Putnam  who  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
was  l>orn  on  February  17.  1878.  at  Manchester,  Iowa.    He  was 

educated  at  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Mi  mnt  Vernon. 
Iowa,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  in  civil  en- 
gineering in  1903.  and 
of  C.  F.  two  years  later. 
Me  began  railway  work 
in  June,  1898,  with  the 
Illinois  Central ;  and  in 
June  of  the  following 
year  went  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western 
as  an  instrument  man, 
and  he  has  been  with 
that  road  ever  since. 
From  February,  1901,  to 
March,  1906.  he  was  as- 
sistant engineer  on  con- 
struction, location  and 
maintenance,  and  was 
then  made  acting  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the 
Ashland  division  at 
Kaukauna.  Wis.  From 
March,  1907,  he  was 
consecutively  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  second  track  and  ter- 
minal improvements  at  Janesvillc.  Wis.,  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  bascule  bridge  over  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  of  the  Wells  street  yard  at  Chicago;  resident  engineer 
of  the  Milwaukee  track  elevation ;  resident  engineer  of  the  F.sca- 
naba  ore  dock  construction;  and  from  July.  1910.  to  April  1.  1912, 
he  was  with  the  Milwaukee.  Sparta  &  North  Western,  the  new- 
line  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  across  Wisconsin,  first  as 
resident  engineer  on  construction,  and  then  as  acting  resident  en- 
gineer.   On  April  1.  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  division  engineer 


L.  J.  Putnam 


at  Boone,  and  now  becomes  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
same  road  as  above  noted. 

Robert  W.  Bell,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  M.  K  Barnum. 
resigned.  Joseph  H.  Nash,  superintendent  of  the  Burnside  shops, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  for  the  Ill- 
inois Central  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  and  Frank  B.  Barclay,  master  mechanic  at  McComb, 
Miss.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Illinois  Central  lines  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  of  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis.  Tcnn..  all 
effective  June  1. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

G.  E.  Scott  has  been  appointed  assistant  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  System,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  effective  May  15. 


OBITUARY. 


William  Edward  Davis,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
real. Que.,  died  on  May  15,  at  Yaudretiil.  near  Montreal.  He 
was  born  on  August  2. 
1850,  at  Wilson,  Niagara 
county,  N.  Y..  and  began 
railroad  work  in  1868.  as 
a  clerk  on  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph,  now  a  part 
of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy.  From 
1873  to  1877.  he  was  with 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Gulf,  now  a  part 
of  the  Frisco  system,  and 
in  August,  1877,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  what 
is  now  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  system,  then 
known  as  the  Chicago  & 
Lake  Huron.  This  com- 
pany afterwards  passed 
to  the  control  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  is  now 
what  is  officially  known 
as  the  Grand  Trunk 
Western.  He  was  sub- 
sequently to  April  1, 
1896.  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
then  to  May.  1900,  was  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the 
same  road  at  Montreal.  On  May  1,  1900,  he  was  appointed  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  of  the  entire  system  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  also  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific. 

Henry  Schlacks,  formerly  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  died  on  May  16.  at  Chicago,  aged  73  years. 
Mr.  Schlacks  was  born  November  25,  1839.  at  Data,  Rhine 
Province,  Germany.  He  began  railway  work  in  August.  1855,  as 
machinist  apprentice  at  the  Weldon  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  was  machinist  for  that 
road  until  June,  1865.  He  was  then  with  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  from  June,  1866.  to  January.  1873,  successively 
as  foreman  erecting  shop,  foreman  machine  ihops  and  general 
foreman.  On  the  latter  date  he  returned  to  the  Illinois  Central 
as  master  mechanic,  and  from  November,  1882,  to  February.  1893, 
was  superintendent  of  machinery  of  that  road.  In  December, 
1893.  Mr.  Schlacks  became  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  resigning  in  August,  1902.  Mr.  Schlacks 
was  the  father  of  Charles  H  ,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific;  Henry  J.,  an  architect  in  Giicago;  Joseph  T„  vice-president 
of  the  McCord  Manufacturing  Company.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Will- 
iam J.,  with  McCord  &  Company.  Chicago;  Edward  L..  in  the 
coal  business  in  Nchraska.  and  Robert  J.,  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Denver,  Colo. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Texas  Midland  has  ordered  2  consolidaiion  locomotives 
from  the  American  locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives 
will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  22  in.  x  28  in. 
cylinders,  56  in.  driving  wheels  and  in  working  order  will  weigh 
190.000  lbs. 

The  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  January  31  as  being  in  the  market  lor 
5  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  These  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with 
the  Baker  valve  gear. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  45  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  10  switching  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  addition  to  the 
124  locomotives  recently  ordered  and  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Catelle  of  May  9 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Hocking  Valley  has  ordered  1,000  coal  cars  from  the 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
will  soon  place  orders  for  about  50  freight  cars. 

Tni  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  soon  place  orders  for  10  seventy- 
foot  steel  coaches,  and  5  seventy-two- foot  steel  dining  cars. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  20  baggage  cars,  25  coaches, 
25  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars  and  2  mail  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  1,000  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  1,500  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company.  1,500  box  cars,  500  hopper  cars  and  500  gon- 
dola cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

IRON   AND  8TEEL. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  15,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Missoi'Ri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  1/5  tons  of 
structural  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago.  Bi'KLIngton  &  Ql'incy  has  ordered  225  tons 
of  structural  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 


SIGNALING. 


The  New  York,  Ontario  &•  Western  has  adopted  green  for  the 
night  clear  indication  in  fixed  signals  and  yellow  for  caution; 
and  has  changed  the  colors  of  signal  blades  also,  following  in 
general  the  standards  in  force  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford.  Heretofore,  automatic  signals  had  Made*  with 
square  em  Is  and  train  order  signals  had  pointed  blades.  The 
accepted  standard  lias  now  been  made  universal  throughout  the 
length  of  the  company's  lines ;  automatic  block  signal  arms, 
pointed:  distant  signal  arms,  fish-tail,  and  painted  yellow;  train 
order  signals  with  roundel  ends.  On  this  road  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  automatic  signals,  controlled  by  track  cir- 
cuits, in  isolated  sections,  not  making  a  complete  block  system. 
These  have  now  all  hern  made  caution  signals  Several  different 
gangs  of  men  were  employed  and  the  changes  were  made  through- 
out the  line  on  the  same  day  The  color  of  switch  targets  and 
lights  was  also  changed  at  the  same  time. 


Railway  Surveys  in  P.*.\/ji.  —The  President  of  Brazil  has 
signed  a  decree  authorizing  $o5.000  for  expenses  in  the  definite 
surveys  of  a  railway  from  C'on.ata,  in  the  Slate  of  Maranhao. 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Tocatins.  and  a  decree  approving 
the  definite  surveys  and  estimates  amounting  to  $l.«flO,000  of  the 
last  section  i"v  miles  I  of  the  Campo  Maior  to  Anarr.icao  branch. 


Supply  ©rode  £?et»*. 


The  Pilliod  Company,  New  York,  has  moved  its  offices  from 
room  1823.  30  Church  street,  to  room  829  in  the  same  building, 
where  larger  floor  space  has  been  secured. 

George  D.  Rosenthal,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  office  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  died  in  New 
York  on  May  19.  Mr.  Rosenthal  had  been  with  the  company 
for  over  20  years. 

The  Engineering  Construction  Company  has  been  organized, 
with  offices  at  106  North  LaSalle  street  Chicago,  to  do  a  gen- 
eral engineering  and  contracting  business.  The  officers  are: 
I.  J.  Crowley,  general  manager;  E.  A.  Clark,  chief  engineer, 
and  Jas.  X.  Gunning,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

J.  W.  Cleary,  one  of  the  oldest  electric  headlight  men  in  the 
country,  who  joined  the  forces  of  the  National  Electric  Head- 
light Company  in  Indianapolis  in  1891,  and  in  1899  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pyle-National  Electric  Headlight  Company, 
Chicago,  as  traveling  engineer,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will 
go  abroad  for  several  months. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.,  announces 
that  William  C.  Redficld,  having  been  appointed  a  member  of 
President  Wilson's  cabinet,  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  terminate 
his  business  connections,  and  therefore  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  director,  and  has  retired  from  active  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  company. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Water  Power  Plants— The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  published  an  illustrated  booklet 
entitled  Water  Powers,  giving  brief  data  regarding  various  water 
power  plants  constructed  by  this  corporation.  Of  the  12  plants 
described,  six  are  for  companies  managed  by  the  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Management  Association,  and  six  are  for  companies  which 
arc  not  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the  Stone  &  Webster  organ- 
ization. 

Roixro)  Steel  Wheel.?.— This  is  the  title  of  a  56  page  catalog 
just  issued  by  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  book  is  very  completely  illustrated  and  includes 
dimensioned  drawings  of  rolled  steel  wheels  lor  all  classes  of 
service  together  with  complete  specifications.  For  the  guidance 
of  purchasers,  data  and  dimensioned  drawings  of  the  standard 
axles  of  'he  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciations are  also  Riven 

Asbestos  Metal. — The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  is  publishing  a  series  of  illustrated  bulletins 
giving  general  descriptions  of  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  which 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  economical  roofing  and 
siding  material  which  will  incur  only  small  maintenance  cost 
The  booklets  include  estimating  data  and  descriptions  of  Asbestc- 
stccl,  concrete  roof  and  floor  construction  and  Asbestosteel,  lath 
wail  and  ceiling  construction. 


New  Line  eor  Norw  ay.— A  short  railway  is  to  lie  constructed 
connecting  Aalgaard  with  the  present  Suvanger-F.gcr.sund  Rail- 
road. It  will  be  the  first  branch  line  to  penetrate  the  mountainous 
region,  although  requiring  no  difficult  engineering  feat,  for  its 
roadbed  will  lie  in  one  of  the  valleys.  According  to  the  estimates 
announced  on  April  9  by  the  engineer  who  has  made  the  pre- 
liminary survey,  the  line  will  be  S'i  miles  in  length,  have  a 
maximum  grade  of  2  per  cent,  and  will  eo«t  approximately 
$275,000.  There  is  a  tx.--il.U-  alternative  preliminary  survey, 
hence  the  c\act  location  oi  the  right  of  way  will  not  be  .!c 
terminatcd  until  about  the  last  week  in  May.  As  this  proposed 
line  to  connect  Aalgaard  with  the  present  Stavangcr-F.gcrsund 
Railroad  is  a  government  project  any  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  liitreau  of  National  Railways.  Christiania, 
Norway. 
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California,  Shasta  4c  Eastern  — This  company  which  was  re- 
cently incorporated  in  California  with  $600,000  capital,  has  se- 
cured control  of  the  Anderson  &  Bella  Vista,  formerly  the  Terry 
Railroad,  a  lumber  line,  16  miles  long,  and  plans  to  rebuild  the 
road  and  to  build  an  extension  to  Ingot,  \2'/j  miles. 

Canadian  Pacific— Sec  Toronto,  Ont.,  under  Railway  Struc- 
tures. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific— The  new  sec- 
ond main  track  between  Citico,  Tcnn.,  and  Boycc,  just  out  of 
Chattanooga,  has  been  completed  and  was  put  in  service  on 
May  IS.  The  company  is  now  at  work  on  29.6  miles  of  second 
track  between  Erlanger,  Ky.,  and  Williamstown.  (June  21,  p. 
1589.) 

Glengarry  &  Stormont. — An  officer  of  this  company  write? 
that  the  line  will  probably  be  built,  from  St.  Polycarp 
Junction.  Que,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  via  Williamstown  to 
Cornwall.  30  miles.  The  work  will  involve  handling  about 
10,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.  There  will  be  three  steel  bridges,  each 
to  have  a  100  ft.  span.  The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic 
in  agricultural  products,  cotton  goods  and  furniture.  C.  L. 
Hervey,  chief  engineer,  400  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  Que. 
(April  11,  p.  863  ) 

Hudson  River  Connecting.— Sec  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River. 

Lake  Erie  4c  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  the  general 
contract  has  been  given  to  Johnson  Bros.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  and 
work  is  now  under  way  on  the  line  from  Gait,  Ont,,  to  Paris, 
Brantford.  Simcoc  and  Port  Dover  on  Lake  Erie,  53  miles.  The 
company  expects  to  begin  tracklayiug  in  July,  and  to  develop 
a  traffic  in  coal  and  manufactured  articles.  W.  J\  Kcllett,  chief 
engineer,  Brantford.    <  May  2,  p.  1013.) 

Logan  Rapid  Transit  Company.— Sec  Ogdcn  Rapid  Transit 

Matador  &  Northern. — Organized  in  Texas  to  build  from 
a  point  on  the  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  to  Memphis,  Tex., 
about  75  mites  It  is  understood  that  the  first  division  will  be 
built  at  once,  and  it  is  planned  to  eventually  extend  the  line 
north  from  Memphis  to  Canadian,  an  additional  100  miles, 
where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Santa  Fe.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  at  Matador. 

Minnesota  &  International.— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  company  is  planning  to  build  a  cut-off  from  Leaks, 
Minn.,  southwesterly  to  a  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  a  point  just  west  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
hospital,  about  5,8  miles,  to  provide  an  easier  entrance  into 
Brainerd.    It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  started  soon. 

Montezuma  San  Juan  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that 
the  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Colorado  with  $4,000,000 
capital,  and  surveys  will  be  started  at  once.  Financial  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  with  Baron  Ludwig  de  Leopold,  Paris, 
France.  The  plans  call  for  building  via  Cortex,  Colo.,  south  to 
Fruitland,  N.  Mex..  thence  to  Grants,  where  connection  is  to 
be  made  with  the  Santa  Fe,  about  200  miles.  It  is  expected  that 
contracts  for  building  the  line  will  be  let  in  about  four  months. 
There  will  be  one  steel  bridge,  also  terminal  stations.  G.  O. 
Harrison,  president,  and  Emil  Stein,  general  manager,  Cortcz. 
(April  18,  p.  925.) 

Muskogee  &  Missouri  Pacific  Connecting. — Incorporated  in 
Oklahoma  to  build  an  8-milc  line  from  Muskogee,  Okla.,  to  a 
point  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  two  miles 
south  of  Ft.  Gibson.  Former  Governor  Joseph  Haskell  and 
J.  Hall  are  incorporators. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  recently  held  a  hearing 
upon  the  application  of  the  Hudson  River  Connecting  for  per- 
mission to  construct  a  line  from  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  to  Fucra  Bush,  Albany  county,  with  two  branches,  also 
to  issue  $250,000  capital  stock,  and  upon  the  application  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  to  purchase  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Hudson  River  Connecting.    (April  11,  p.  863.) 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— The  Connecticut  legis- 


lature has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Westchester  Northern 
to  build  and  operate  a  line  in  Connecticut.  The  plans  call  for 
building  from  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  Danbury,  Conn.  The 
company  has  a  New  York  charter  and  asked  for  the  right  to 
build  and  operate  in  Connecticut.    (October  11,  1912,  p.  710.) 

Ogden  Rapid  Transit. --An  officer  writes  that  the  Logan 
Rapid  Transit  Company  is  now  building  an  extension  south 
about  12  miles  to  Wellsville,  Utah,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  build  a  connection  from  the  Ogden  Rapid  Transit  at 
Brigham  north  to  Wellsville,  a  distance  of  from  16  to  25  miles, 
according  to  the  route  selected.  Arrangements  are  also  being 
made  to  build  an  extension  of  the  L.  R.  T.  north  via  Lcwiston 
to  Preston,  Idaho. 

Texas  Roads. — Plans  arc  being  made  by  residents  of  Ennis, 
Tex.,  to  build  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Ennis  to  a  connection  with 
the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  either  at  Bardwell  or  at  Emhousc 
A  bonus  of  $30,000  is  being  raised  by  residents  of  Ennis  in  aid 
of  the  project.  E  M.  Thomas,  A.  L.  Bcrge  and  E.  Raphael, 
of  Ennis,  arc  interested. 

Westchester  Northern.— See  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford. 

West  Tennessee  Traction. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  financial  arrangements  are  about  completed  to  build  this 
line.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  north- 
west via  Brownsville  to  Jackson,  86  miles.  D.  T.  Bennett, 
president;  D.  G.  Sargent,  vice-president  and  genera)  manager, 
Memphis.    (January  24,  p.  191.) 
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Bloomincton,  III— The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  Westinghousc,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  machine  shop  and  other  buildings. 

Chicago,  III.— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  announced  that  the  new  freight  terminal  being  built  on  the 
west  side  of  Chicago  by  the  Central  Terminal  Railway  will  be 
completed  by  January  1,  1914. 

Duluth,  Minn— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  has  announced  that  its  roundhouse  at  this  point  is  to  be 
enlarged  from  a  12-stal!  to  a  20-stall  structure. 

Eola.  III. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  announced 
that  approximately  $700,000  will  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  freight  yard  at  this  point  Ten  tracks  will  be 
completed  this  year,  and  others  will  be  added  later. 

Lake  Junali-ska,  Fla— The  Southern  Railway  is  putting  up 
a  passenger  station  at  Lake  Junaluska,  formerly  Tuscola,  which 
is  three  miles  east  of  Waynesville.  The  contract  for  the  c<ri- 
struction  work  has  been  let  to  the  Melton  Construction  Com- 
pany, Greensboro,  N.  C.  A  small  freight  house  is  also  being 
put  up  by  the  railway  company's  forces. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— A  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  union 
passenger  station  to  be  used  by  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  James  Alexander  Construction  Company,  of 
Memphis. 

Toronto,  Ont— An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  writes  that 
the  north  Toronto  grade  separation  work  includes  the  elevation 
of  over  3  miles,  to  be  mostly  five  track,  necessitating  the  con- 
traction of  10  subways.  Bids  will  shortly  be  asked  for  building 
the  subway  at  Yongc  street.  A  contract  has  been  given  to 
Jennings  &  Ross,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  for  the  subway  at  Avenue  road, 
and  this  work  is  now  under  way:  contracts  have  been  given  to  , 
Wells  &  Gray,  Ltd  .  Toronto,  and  work  will  be  started  shortly 
on  the  subways  at  Davenport  road,  at  Spadina  road,  at  Holland 
avenue,  and  at  Balhurst  street.  Bids  have  been  received  and  are 
at  present  under  consideration  for  the  subways  at  Shaw  street, 
at  Christie  street,  at  Ossington  avenue,  and  at  Dovercourt  road. 
The  work  of  raising  the  track  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  with  company's  forces.  The  new  station  to  be  built  just 
cast  of  Yongc  street  will  be  used  jointly  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario,  and  bids  will  probably  be 
called  for  the  erection  of  this  building  soon.  At  the  present 
time  about  one  mile  of  track  has  been  elevated  between  a  point 
cast  of  Yongc  street  and  west  of  Avenue  road.  (May  9,  p.  1053.) 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio. — The  circuit  court  of  Baltimore  ''as  held 
th.it  the  B.  8;  O.  did  not  need  to  obtain  the  approval  oi  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Maryland  before  issuing  the 
$63,250,000  4'  j  per  cent  convertible  notes  which  were  recently 
sold. 

Boston-  &  Maine.— This  company  has  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  New  York,  $12,000,000  one  year  6  per  cent,  notes  oi 
June  2.  I"I3.  and  $2,000,000  Connecticut  River  Railroad  one- 
year  5  per  cent.  note*.  This  provides  for  about  $12,000,000 
bonds  and  notes  tailing  due  June  10,  1913,  and  for  additional 
working  capital. 

Chf.sapf.akf.  &  Ohio— The  Hocking  Valley,  of  whose  $11,000,000 
stock  the  C.  &  O,  owns  $8,825.£00,  has  declared  an  extra  divi- 
dend oi  41 1  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  l  VJ  per  cent.  The  Hocking  Valley  paid  3  per  cent, 
total  in  1911  and  7'/i  per  cent,  total  in  1912,  and  is  paying 
regularly  quarterly  dividends  at  the  annual  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  declared  the  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  \<A  per  cent.,  payable  June  28. 

Chicago.  Kick  Island  &  Pacific— The  $7,500,000  railroad  5's, 
held  in  the  treasury  of  the  railway  company  and  maturing 
September  1,  will,  it  is  understood,  probably  be  extended  for 
10  years. 

Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.— This  company 
has  sold  $2,500,000  5  per  cent,  debenture  bonds,  due  March  1, 
1930.  to  Rhodes  &  Company  and  White,  Weld  &  Company, 
both  of  New  York. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.— This  company  has  asked  au- 
thority of  the  Ohio  State  Public  Service  Commission  to  issue 
$787,000  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  to  be  sold  at  80  per 
cent.  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  repairing  damage  done  by 
the  March  floods. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake. —This  company  has  filed  in  Denver  a 
notice  of  increase  of  stock  from  $10,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 

The  city  of  Denver  has  voted  3  to  1  in  favor  of  a  propo- 
sition to  build  a  $5:000.000  five-mile  tunnel  through  the  Rocky 
mountains  at  a  9,000  ft  level  for  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  road. 

Earn.— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co .  New  York,  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
tend to  July  1,  1943,  the  $4,000,000  6  per  cent.  New  York.  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  Docks  and  Improvement  first  mortgage  bonds 
maturing  July  I,  1913.  Of  the  total  $4,000,000  bonds  there  are 
outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public  $3,396,000  The  new 
bonds  are  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  are 
offered  in  exchange  for  the  maturing  bonds  at  par. 

Hocking  Valley.— See  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

International  &  Great  Northern —The  Texas  railroad  com- 
mission has  granted  the  request  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  for  an  addition  to  the  valuation  of  its  property  for 
the  item  "value  of  right-of-way  of  $591,143,"  which  item  was 
not  included  in  the  former  valuation  under  which  bonds  have 
been  issued. 

Midland  Valley.- -Harris.  Forbes  &  Company,  New  York,  and 
Drcxcl  &  Company.  Philadelphia,  are  offering  $4,500,000  new 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  April  1,  1913-1943  at  92. 
yielding  about  5'i  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  road 
runs  from  Wichita.  Kan.,  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  321  miles. 

J.  II,  McDonough.  of  Dallas,  Tex.  has  been  elected  a 
director,  succeeding  J.  B.  Dodd,  of  New  York. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — Press  despatches  from  London 
say  that  arrangements  arc  being  made  for  a  Mexican  govern- 
ment loan  ior  $25,000,000,  a  part  of  which  is  io  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  reconstruction  of  property  destroyed  dur.ns  the 
Mexican  revolutions. 

New  York  &  Haku  m.  -Harold  Vandrrhilt  lias  Urn  elected  a 
director,  succeeding  J.  P.  Morgan,  deceased 

New  York.  Nr.w  Haven  &  Hartford. — A  quarterly  dividend  of 
1 per  cent  has  teen  d<  clarr-d.  payable  June  30  Tins  re- 
duces the  annual  rate  fr  in  X  per  cent,  which  ha*  been  p^id 
from  1895  to  the  present  time,  to  an  annu.il  rate  ,.f  6  per  cent. 
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A  stockholders'  committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of 
George  Von  L.  Meyer,  chairman:  Charles  F.  Adams,  2nd; 
Philip  Dexter;  Wilmot  R.  Evans,  president  of  Boston  Five- 
Cent  Savings  Bank;  James  L.  Richards,  president  of  Massa- 
chusetts Gas  Co  ;  Charles  A.  Stone,  of  Stone  &  Webster ;  and 
Kugene  V.  R.  Tbaver.  president  of  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Richard  Olticy  and  B.  W.  Palmer  will  act  as  counsel.  Two  or 
three  additional  names  will  later  be  added. 

Circular  to  stockholders  says : 

"It  is  evident  from  price  of  stock  there  is  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  investors,  although  gross  earnings  are  increasing  and 
assets,  according  to  the  validation  commission,  considerably 
exceed  all  liabilities,  including  slock.  Policy  of  the  company 
ought  to  be  studied,  all  facts  bearing  on  future  management 
to  be  ascertained,  and  appropriate  action  taken  to  remove  ap- 
prehensions of  investors. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  invite  co-operation 
of  directors.  We  do  not  now  express  any  judgment  as  to  the 
management.  Probably  the  decline  has  been  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  rapid  expansion  of  activities  and  consequent  increases 
of  capitalization,  and  charges. 

"To  determine  whether  expansions  have  been  wise  requires 
more  accurate  acquaintance  than  we  possess  and  than  share- 
holders possess.  The  more  important  question,  whether  policy 
of  expansion  should  be  continued,  deserves  immediate  con 
sidcration.  It  may  be  period  of  rest  and  consolidation  should 
follow.  Equally  it  may  be  that  partially  completed  recent 
acquisitions  cannot  wisely  be  so  treated. 

"It  is  time  investigation  concerning  future  policy  be  made 
on  behalf  of  stockholders,  looking  to  determination  of  these 
vitally  important  questions  and  proper  steps  to  care  for  various 
interests  affected.  Public  employees  and  stockholders  are  all 
equally  concerned  in  future  policy.  Investigation  and  sub- 
sequent action  by  a  committee  of  those  who  have  had  no  hand 
in  any  of  the  policies,  and  may,  therefore,  be  unbiased,  would 
be  useful. 

"Any  such  action,  to  be  of  value  must  be  the  action  of  the 
greater  part  of  stockholders.  L"nlcs>  the  committee  has  stock- 
holders behind  it,  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Therefore, 
we  request  vim  to  sign  proxy  sent  herewith,  and  agreement  to 
furnish  additional  proxies  if  committee  finds  necessary." 

Seaboard  Air  Line— James  B.  Colgate  &  Co.,  and  Townsend 
Scott  &  Son,  both  of  Baltimore.  Md..  have  bought  $750,000  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  of  April  I.  1913-1953.  of  the  Tampa 
&  Gulf  Coast,  guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line.  The  Tampa  &  Gulf  Coast  is  being  built  from 
a  connection  with  the  Tampa  Northern  through  the  Pinellas 
peninsula,  77  miles. 

Southern  Pacific. — Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Company.  New  York,  have 
sold  $5,000,000  4}i  per  cent,  equipment  trust  certificates  at  a 
price  to  yield  nearly  5  per  cent.  These  certificates  mature 
in  annual  instalments  over  ten  years.  They  are  part  of  the 
$10,120,000  equipment  trust  certificates  recently  authorized. 
See  also  l'nion  Pacific. 

Tampa  &  Gulf  Coast  — See  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Temple  &  North  western.— The  property  of  this  company  has 
been  sold  to  W.  S.  McGregor,  of  Temple.  Tex  ,  w  ho  had  pre- 
viously held  control. 

Union  Pacific. — There  has  l>een  substituted  under  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  refunding  mortgage  bonds.  $A  170.000  Baltimore  4 
Ohio  common.  $4,000,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
stock.  $3,306.«»  San  Pedro.  I.o*  Angeles  &  S.dt  Lake  4  per 
cent,  bonds  and  $55,000,000 Oregon  Short  Line  refunding  4's  (the 
total  issue  oi  these  bonds  is  Slttl.000,000.  ,.i  which  $45,000,000 
arc  outstanding  and  this  $55,000,000  now  deposited  under  the 
mortgage  has  been  in  the  treasury  oi  the  l'nion  Pacific)  for 
the  $1(18,000.000  Southern  Pacific  stock  which  heretofore 
formed  part  of  the  collateral  for  these  bond-,.  This  leaves 
the  entire  $  1 26.01 « MX  10  Southern  Pacific  stock,  which  the  Union 
Pacific  owns,  free  in  the  Cnioii  Pacific  treasury 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Krif  — On  May  7  live  directors  were  elected 
as  follows:  K.  S  Cook.  W.  A.  Turner,  Myron  T.  Hernck, 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  W.  R  Nicholson,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  the  majority  interests,  and  Ralph  E.  Cohen,  of  Steu- 
benville,  by  the  minority  interests. 
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•Illustrated. 

THE  railroads  of  Missouri  have  decided  to  appeal  the  train 
crew  legislation  in  that  state  to  the  highest  court,  viz.,  the 
people  themselves.  They  arc  circulating  a  petition  for  submis- 
sion of  the  measure  to  a  referendum  vote.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  get  the  necessary  signatures  to  the 
petition.  This  action  by  the  Missouri  roads  merits  the  heartiest 
commendation.  It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  many  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  railways  and  the  people  are  necessarily  conflicting, 
•nd  that  whatever  wilt  hurt  the  former  must  be  good  for  the 
latter.  No  better  means  for  correcting  this  notion  is  available 
than  that  of  public  discussion  of  tram  crew  legislation,  The  ap- 
peal of  the  roads  to  the  people  may  or  may  not  result  in  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  train  crew  legislation;  but  the  evidence  it  will 
afford  that  the  roads  are  not  afraid  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
public  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
latter.     The  experience  of  recent  years  indicates  that  if.  in  the  long 


run,  the  roads  are  to  get  fair  treatment,  they  can  do  so  only  by 
going  behind  governors,  legislatures  and  commissions  to  those 
who  make  and  unmake  all  public  officials.  The  roads  secured  a  ref- 
erendum in  Arizona  last  fall  on  several  measures  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  legislature.  They  conducted  an  actual  literary  and 
speech-making  campaign,  and  while  all  the  measures  were 
adopted,  the  vote  polled  against  them  was  large,  and  it  seemed 
that  if  the  Campaign  had  lasted  a  few  weeks  longer  most  of  the 
bills  would  have  been  beaten.  If  the  roads  in  Missouri  do  get 
the  train  crew  law  submitted  to  the  people  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  carry  on  an  actual  educational  campaign  throughout  the 
Mate.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  actually  test  the  value  of  a 
referendum.  The  arguments  that  can  be  made  against  the  train 
crew  legislation  arc  so  overwhelmingly  convincing  to  every  ra- 
tional mind  that  if  the  roads  cannot  get  the  public  to  vote  against 
it  their  situation  is  bad,  indeed. 

A  T  the  convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 
*»■  ciatioti,  held  last  week  in  Chicago!  railway  fuel  contracts 
and  the  storage  of  railway  coal  were  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  coal  operators  strongly  urged  a  reduction  of  the  "spread" 
or  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  that 
could  Ik-  demanded  by  the  railways  at  their  pleasure,  as  specified 
in  all  coal  contracts.  They  also  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
practice  of  storing  a  large  amount  of  coal  in  the  summer  months 
for  the  next  winter's  use.  In  support  of  this  it  was  pointed 
out  that  plenty  of  coal  cars  are  available  in  the  summer,  while 
the  contrary  is  true  during  the  cold  weather.  Furthermore, 
the  coal  could  be  hauled  in  summer  without  further  compli- 
cating the  traffic  problem,  which,  on  most  roads,  is  serious 
during  the  winter  months.  If  coal  is  stored,  as  suggested,  the 
necessity  for  the  wide  range  of  daily  or  weekly  tonnage  that 
can  be  demanded,  which  sometimes  is  as  much  as  100  per  cent., 
disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  coal  stored  for 
several  months  will  cost  from  IS  to  60  or  70  cent*  a  ton  more 
than  coal  direct  from  the  mines.  The  exact  amount  varies  with 
the  quality.  This  is  due  to  the  cost  of  the  extra  handling  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  fuel,  owing  both  to  the  rchandling  and  the 
weathering.  While  some  slight  reduction  in  price  might  be 
offered  in  some  cases,  it  would  not  cover  the  difference  in  value 
and  the  locomotives  would  be  supplied  with  a  lower  grade 
product  at  a  higher  price.  The  present  practice,  while  evi- 
dently somewhat  of  a  hardship  to  the  coal  operator,  is  the  only- 
satisfactory  one  to  the  railway,  and  unless  conditions  change 
materially  it  will  probably  be  continued.  A  fuel  contract  that 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  operators  is  in  use  by  one  rail- 
way, at  least,  and  docs  not  require  the  storage  of  coal  during 
the  summer.  In  this  case  the  future  requirements  are  estimated 
with  the  greatest  care  and  the  "spread"  is  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  minimum.  When  more  coal  than  the  maximum  is 
required,  a  premium  of  a  small  amount  is  paid  for  the  first 
mutually  determined  amount,  a  larger  premium  for  the  next  in- 
crement and  so  on.  Such  a  contract  is  practically  ideal  if  the 
future  requirements  can  he  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy. 


THE  use  of  the  telephone  in  railroad  service  increases  so 
rapidly  that  its  extent  can  be  realized  only  by  frequently 
looking  back.  Our  railroads  neglected  the  advantages  of  long- 
distance telephone  facilities  for  a  number  of  years,  but  they 
are  rapidly  catching  up.  and  today — as  New  York  City  reports 
in  use  500.000  telephones,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  aggregate 
number  in  the  three  cities  of  I-ondon.  Paris  and  Berlin— the 
railroads  of  America  can  report  nearly  or  quite  100,000  miles 
of  long  distance  telephone  circuits  (In  the  matter  of  or- 
dinary' short-distance  telephone  communication  the  railroads 
have  not  been  lacking  in  enterprise  )  This  estimated  total  is 
based  on  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, noticed  in  our  issue  of  May  16,  page  1063,  and  on  the 
data  given  by  Mr.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  his  paper  which  was  read  last  week 
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at  St.  Louis,  and  which  is  abstracted  in  another  column.  The 
government's  total  of  road  having  telephone  despatching  wires 
is  68.097  miles.  On  the  basis  of  the  partial  statistics  gathered 
by  Mr.  Johnson  it  will  be  safe  to  add  to  this  mileage  at  least 
one-third  to  represent  other  circuits,  used  for  message* ;  and 
in  the  live  months  since  the  statistics  were  collected  there  has 
been  such  a  considerable  addition  that  the  total  is  more  likely 
to  run  above  than  below  100,000  miles  of  line.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  an  aggregate  of  23.002  miles  of  road  on  which  tele- 
phones arc  used  for  manual  block  signaling,  an  increase  in  12 
month*  of  6.45S  miles  That  the  introduction  of  the  telephone 
has  greatly  simplified  train  despatching  is  now  a  commonplace  fact. 
Not  so  fully  appreciated,  perhaps,  is  the  value  of  the  portable 
telephone.  Mr  Johnson  estimates  that  telephones  carried  on 
work  trains  increase  the  efficiency  of  such  trains  no  less  than 
40  per  cent. ;  and  his  track-repair  foremen,  of  whom  138  have 
telephones,  are  estimated  to  be  45  per  cent,  more  efficient  because 
of  (bis  aid  White  these,  no  doubt,  are  rough  estimates,  they 
are  highly  suggestive,  nevertheless.  Among  other  interesting 
facts  Mr.  Johnson  report*  3,324  telephones  in  use  in  booth*  and 
in  other  places  along  the  I'enusylvania  Railroad  outside  of  sta- 
tions, towers  and  offices.  The  Western  Electric  Company,  which 
rc[K>rts  new  orders  for  telephone  despatching  apparatus  nearly 
every  week,  this  week  gives  the  names  of  eight  railroads,  on 
which  2,200  miles  of  telephone  circuits  are  to  be  put  up.  One 
of  these  is  an  electric  road,  the  order  for  which  covers  thirty 
miles;  the  others  are  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  yuincy.  405 
miles;  Chicago  tc  North  Western,  105  miles,  and  a  message  cir- 
cuit of  85  miles;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  Lehigh  &  New  England; 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas.  1,000  miles;  New  York  Central,  70 
miles,  and  Seaboard  Air  Line.  285  miles.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  order  includes  26  portable  sets  for  use  on  trains. 

SOME  DISPUTED  POINTS  IN  RAILWAY  VALUATION. 
3.— Depreciation. 

A VERY  important  problem  m  railway  valuation,  and  one  re- 
garding which  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  is 
that  of  depreciation  and  the  allowance  which  should  be  made  for 
it.  Many  railway  men  contend  that  no  deduction  for  depreciation 
of  track  and  roadbed  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  properly 
maintained  road.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  a  road  is  built,  or 
until  renewals  become  fairly  constant,  there  is  undoubtedly  de- 
preciation of  the  ties,  rails  and  track  structure  which  is  not  offset 
by  repairs  ami  renewals.  Hut  during  the  same  time  there  is  a 
definite  appreciation  of  the  roadway  and  surface,  owing  to  their 
becoming  better  adapted  to  the  service  of  transportation,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  this  period  the  entire  track  and  roadway  are  more 
valuable  for  the  purisose  lor  which  they  exist  than  when  built. 
After  this  period  of  approximately  ten  years  l>oth  depreciation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  appreciation  due  to  solidification  and  adap- 
tation on  the  other  hand,  cense  if  a  roail  is  reasonably  maintained. 

The  general  practice  of  the  state  commissions  l,u>  ],cct|  to 
deduct  a  percentage  for  depreciation  from  the  various  umis  en- 
tering into  the  valuation.  It  would  seem  that  if  depreciation 
should  Ik-  thus  allowed  for,  so  ought  appreciation  to  tie,  ami  in 
some  cases  it  has  been.  This  item  of  appreciation  has  been  han- 
dled in  two  ways.  In  making  an  appraisal  of  the  Spokane  &  In- 
land Empire  the  Public  t'tilitics  Commission  of  Washington 
fixed  110  per  cent,  of  the  reproduction  cost  new  as  the  reproduc- 
tion value  of  the  grading  at  the  tune  the  valuation  was  made. 
In  Minnesota  appreciation  was  provided  for  by  a  separate  item, 
"adaptation  and  solidification  of  roadbed"  amounting  for  all  the 
roads  in  the  state  to  $11.74301)7.  which  was  21  per  cent,  of  the 
reproduction  cosl  of  ihe  undine;,  clearing  ami  grubbing.  The 
commission  iiuestioticd.  however,  whether  this  allowance  was 
proper  In  the  valuation  b>  the  Ma— hit-.tt<  commission  of  the 
New  York.  New  liaven  .V  Hartford  an  allowance  of  S5UI  per 
mile,  or  a  total  of  $.St»5.(K»).  was  ma- 1,  for  solidification,  tins  bein« 
<;oiiM,!,;te,|  l,v  tie  t..,ti,",mi„n  a  -  ver>  low.  A  similar  allowance 
was  al-o  made  by  the  c  •mm:  n  in  WVhiug'.oii  in  valung  the 


roads  of  that  state.  This  appreciated  value  was  also  admitted  in 
the  recent  valuation  in  New  Jersey,  hut  because  of  its  indefiniter 
ness  no  figure  for  it  was  included  in  the  tinal  report. 

In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  depreciation 
was  deducted  without  any  allowance  being  made  for  appreciation. 

Aside  from  the  method  of  allowing  for  depreciation,  the  extent 
of  the  allowance  for  it  has  varied  greatly,  l  or  instance,  in  New 
Jersey  the  item  lor  track  laying  and  surfacing  was  depreciated 
25  per  cent,  on  the  assumption  that  while  50  per  cent  of  the  labor 
was  devoted  to  surfacing  and  remained  in  the  property,  undimin- 
ished, the  other  50  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  the  laying  of  the 
track  and  depreciated  with  the  track  structure.  In  the  valuation 
of  the  SiK)kaue  &  Inland  Empire  an  annual  depreciation  of  67 
per  cent,  was  charged  against  the  item  of  track  laying  and  sur- 
facing. In  Michigan  this  charge  was  2.5  per  cent.,  while  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  full  reproduction  value 
new  was  allowed.  Again,  the  item  of  ballast  was  depreciated  332 
per  cent,  in  the  Wisconsin  appraisal,  while  in  Minnesota.  Mich- 
igan and  Massachusetts  no  deduction  on  this  account  was  made. 

With  reference  to  equipment,  the  problem  is  perhaps  less  com- 
plicated, but  even  here  at  least  two  methods  have  been  used.  The 
plan  adopted  in  Michigan  and  later  used  in  Wisconsin  was  for 
representatives  of  the  commission  to  make  examinations  of  large 
numbers  of  each  kind  of  equipment  o|>erating  within  the  state, 
and  accept  the  average  per  crnt.  of  depreciation  of  the  equip- 
ment actually  inspected  as  typical  of  all  of  it  In  Michigan  al>out 
33.000  freight  cars  were  thus  inspected,  while  in  Wisconsin  it 
was  stipulated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  locomotives.  50  per  cent, 
of  the  passenger  cars,  and  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  each 
class  of  freight  cars  operating  wholly  or  partly  in  Wisconsin 
should  be  inspected.  The  percentages  founded  on  these  inspec- 
tions were  then  applied  to  all  the  equipment.  In  Washington,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  depreciated  value  of  the  equipment  was  de- 
termined hy  the  use  of  mortality  tables.  Knowing  the  ages  of 
the  various  classes  of  equipment,  which  were  available  from  the 
records,  and  the  average  life,  straight  line  depreciation  could  be 
readily  applied  and  the  average  value  for  each  unit  of  equip- 
ment determined,  The  Washington  commission  believed  that 
more  accurate  figures  were  secured  in  this  way  and  at  a  lower 
cost  than  by  other  method* 


ST.  LOUIS  A  SAN  FRANCISCO  RECEIVERSHIP. 

"THE  immediate  causes  of  the  receivership  of  the  St.  Louis  * 
'  San  Francisco  are  misfortunes  due  to  the  Hood  and  to  the 
general  state  of  railroad  credit :  the  ultimate  causes  were  financial. 
I'nhke  the  case  of  the  receivership  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
St,  I..  &  S  I-',  receivership  is  not  due  in  any  degree  to  past  mis- 
takes in  the  operation  of  the  road.  The  St.  Louis  &•  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  subsidiary,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  have 
l>eeii  and  arc  fully  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
of  the  best  roads  in  their  territory.  The  St  1.  &  S.  F.  itself  is  a 
heavily  capitalized  road  and  in  addition  to  this  the  company  has 
assumed  in  the  process  of  expansion  various  burdens,  some  of 
which  have  proved  too  heavy  for  it  to  carry.  Most  conspicuous 
of  these  burdens  is  that  of  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago  .1;  Eastern 
Illinois. 

In  l<1t2  the  St.  I  amis  &  San  Francisco  offered  to  buy  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  C.  X  E  I  for  $150  per  share  and  the  common 
st..ek  for  $250  per  share,  and  on  June  .V).  1912.  had  bought 
SS.fWfi.000  „f  the  total  outstanding  $12,146,500  preferred  stock 
iS3.l54.5m  of  this  preferred  stock  was  isMied  in  lull-12  to  stock- 
holder- of  the  Fvanwille  &•  Terre  Haute  to  effect  the  consolida- 
tion of  this  property  with  the  C.  X  E,  1  j  and  J7.2I7.SOO  of  the 
$13,026.1011  common  slock,  the  entire  remaining  $6.4<)K.300  of 
common  -teak  Ining  deposited  with  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  to  be  issued  only  for  enlargement  or  im- 
provement" of  th,  property  The  St.  Louis  X  San  Francisco 
i-Mie.l  mist  certificates  in  exchange  bit  this  C  &  E  I  stock, 
pavine;  , ,n  the-e  tni-i  eei tir  cntcs  amount-  equal  to  6  per  cent  on 
tin  par  v  altte  of  th.-  preferred  -to,  k  deposited  under  them  and  10 
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per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  common  Mock.  The  C.  &  E.  I.  years  ago  He  has  almost  lived  in  his  car  out  on  the  line  super- 
would  therefore  have  had  to  pay  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  its  pre-  vising  personally  as  far  as  he  could  the  operation  of  the  prop- 
fcrred  and  10  per  cent,  dividends  on  its  common  to  enable  the  St.  erties,  and  contributing  in  a  way  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted 
L.  &  S.  F.  to  wash  the  cost  of  carrying  this  investment.  In  the  to  increasing  the  popularity  of  the  Frisco  Lines.  The  work  of 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  however,  the  C.  &  E.  1„  while  the  traffic  and  operating  departments  separately  and  their  team 
paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  paid  but  5  per  cent,  on  the  work  have  been  admirable.  On  the  part  of  the  traffic  depart- 
coiiimoit,  which  would  leave  a  difference  of  $360,890  to  be  made  mcnt  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  find  and  develop  new 
up  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  sources  of  business,    The  operating  department  has  made  a  fine 

In  addition  to  this,  the  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  had  to  pay  in  that  year  and  successful  fight  both  to  improve  the  service  rendered  and 

from  profit  and  lose  $903,969  deficit  on  the  New  Orleans.  Texas  i«>  increase  the  economy  with  which  it  has  been  rendered.  The 

ft  Mexico,  beside  making  advances  to  other  subsidiaries  for  Frisco  has  had  available  very  small  means  for  improving  its 

additions  and  betterments,  etc.  physical  property.     Nevertheless  it  has  been  well  maintained. 

When  the  Chicago.  Kock  Island  ft  Pacific  atid  the  St.  Iritis  &  and  by  careful  and  thorough  supervision  its  average  revenue 

San  Francisco  separated  in  1910  the  prospect*  for  both  roads  freight  trainload  was  increased  from  195  tons  in  1903  to  221  tons 

appeared  to  be  improved  by  the  separation.    The  Kock  Island,  in  1909.  and  to  255  tons  in  1912.    In  spite  of  the  relatively  meager 

however,  was  not  burdened  with  any  expensive  guarantees,  such  funds  available  runny  improved  methods  of  handling  business 

as  that  of  the  Frisco  on  the  C.  ft  E.  I.  stock.    It  was  for  this  and  dealing  with  the  public  have  been  adopted.    Several  of  these 

reason,  possibly,  that  the  C.  K.  1.  &  P.  was  enabled  to  get  its  have  been  described  from  time  to  time  in  the  Railway  Age 

money  needed  for  improvements  since  1910  at  a  more  reasonable  (ia.-.etle.  such  as  the  systems  of  handling  loss  and  damage  claims, 

rate  than  was  the  Frisco.    On  June  30.  1912,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  of  moving  merchandise  freight  and  of  giving  station  agents  large 

Francisco  was  carrying  $12,929,615  unextinguished  discount  on  authority  in  the  handling  of  claims  and  the  solicitation  of  traffic, 

funded  debt,  and  the  combined  balance  sheet  of  the  Trisco  and  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  said  at  this  time  when  there  might 

the  C.  &  E.  I.  and  New  Orleans,  Texas  ft  Mexico  showed  loans  develop  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  facts  that  the  organ- 

and  bills  payable  of  $7,459,107.    The  St.  L.  ft  S.  F.  last  Scptcm-  ization  and  personnel  of  the  operating  and  traffic  departments  of 

lx-r  sold  $2,600,000  2-year  6  per  cent  secured  notes,  dated  Sep-  the  Chicago  ft  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Frisco  have  been  excep- 

tember  3.  1912,  due  September  1,  1914.  These  notes  were  offered  ti«nally  good,  and  that  their  officers  have  done  all  that  men  can 
by  the  company's  bankers  to  the  public  at  par.  and  presumably         to  prevent  the  result  which  has  now  come, 

the  monev  cost  the  Frisco  well  over  7  per  cent.    In  the  fiscal  year  ■  

ended  June  30.  1912.  the  net  increase  in  funded  debt  and  equip-  ACCIDENTS  ON  PRIVATE  AND  STATE  RAILWAYS, 
mcnt  bonds  and  notes  was  $7,918,907.  and  the  increase  in  amount  A  SOCIALIST  writer  in  a  popular  magazine  recently  has 
of  unextinguished  discount  on  funded  debt  was  $2,196,527,  of  been  discussing  railway  accidents  in  this  country  and 
which  $903,969  was  charged  out  to  profit  and  loss  for  that  year  seems  to  be  approaching  the  conclusion  that  government  owncr- 
and  the  remainder  added  to  the  amount  carried  on  the  balance  ship  is  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  them.  If  the  accident  sta- 
shed, the  total  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  alrrady  been  tistics  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  be  compared  with 
commented  on.  those  of  the  leading  state  railways  of  the  world,  and  no  other 
The  application  for  receivership  of  the  St.  I-ouis  ft  San  Fran-  comparisons  be  made,  the  conclusion  is  sure  to  be  drawn  that 
cisco  was  on  a  bill  of  complaint  by  the  North  American  Company,  state  railway  management  conduces  to  safety.  But  a  conclusion 
which  said  that  the  St.  L.  ft  S.  F.  was  unable  to  pay  $400,000  based  on  this  evidence  alone  would  be  unscientific  and  mislead- 
maturcd  notes.  At  the  same  time  an  application  was  made  for  ing.  In  order  to  reach  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  whether  state 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  Chicago  ft  Eastern  Illinois,  management  is  superior  in  respect  of  safety  or  any  other  mat- 
President  Winchell  and  Thomas  H,  West,  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  ter  to  private  management  it  is  necessary  to  make  comparisons 
Trust  Company,  were  appointed  receivers  of  the  Frisco,  and  of  several  classes.  One  of  the  most  enlightening  classes  of  Com- 
W.  J  Jackson,  vice  president,  and  Edwin  \V.  W  inter,  formerly  parisons  is  between  state  and  private  railways  in  the  same  coun- 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  more  recently  president  of  try.  The  least  satisfactory  class  of  comparisons  is  between  rail- 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  were  appointed  receivers  of  the  ways  in  different  countries,  because  in  different  countries  the 
C.  ft  E.  I.  The  Frisco  has  $2,225,000  notes  maturing  on  June  I,  conditions  are  apt  to  be  quite  different  and  may  be  widely  dif- 
and  it  was  apparently  an  absolute  impossibility  to  sell  any  sccuri-  fcrcnt. 

ties  with  which  to  refund  these  notes.  To  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  state  or 
The  receivership  ended  i>nc  of  the  gamest  fights  to  prevent  private  management  and  safety  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  re- 
such  an  outcome  in  the  history  of  American  railways.  If  hard  ceiitly  asked  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  to  compile  from 
and  able  work  by  an  excellent  organization  could  have  kept  these  the  official  reports  of  the  railways  of  a  number  of  countries 
properties  solvent  they  would  have  remained  solvent.  No  rail-  data  showing  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  .  >f  accidents  to  passengers 
way  president  in  the  country  has  worked  harder  than  Mr.  Winch-  to  the  numbers  of  passengers  carried,  or  the  numbers  of  pas- 
ell  has  since  he  went  to  the  Frisco  Lines  si 'incwh.it  over  three  sengcrs  carried  one  mile;  and  the  ratios  of  the  iiuiiiIkts  of  ac- 

1«ta(  mrs  to  I'awui.hi,  Kuruitoo  »•  Omu  l'm».si  Ursi  i.ii>c  r»nit  T.ms.  Okhatiom. 

Passengers  Number  No.  employers 

Number        killed  rier  Number         employees  killed  no  Other 

»l»mnttl     1 0*1.1-00. tWO       employees  for  one  1.000.000  persons 

Mileage,  killed.        j:ass,  miles.         kitted.  killed,  train  miles.  killed. 

Austria  {Year  endrd  DKraile:  31.  l'JIOl  — 

Slate  tailways   11.7K3  33  .60  9.1  2.4ii'>  1.9J56  2v2 

Private  railways    2.353  7  .70  2.X33  .XI 74  47 

l-raiirc  <al  (Year  ended  Ptc.ntlxr  It.  1VKO- 

Statr  rail  wart   5.546  66  i.15  *J  S55  1.70.1.'  IU4 

Private  railways   I  v.*  10  5  .96  237  1.131  1.2355  25* 

Sweden  lY.-ar  ended  l>e.-rnil«-i  31.  I'K.'ji  — 

State  railway  '.717  2  .40  2!  1.1X1  l.*2*«  2« 

Private  railways     5.735  3  .71  II  1.KI.7  6276  31 

Switierlar.d  'Year  ended  H.  rrn.l.et  31    1 1 1  > 

Slate  railway.   1.705  12  .17  21  1.214  1.372s  45 

Private  tuilway   1,-Mw  00  Mi  7  .>._•.•>  -'Ml  II 

C.ern.any  (Year  ended  Mate*  31.  V>\ M 

State  railway*   M.*'>>  II.'  .4*  5.U  1.27.1  I  33 S3  Axil 

rriv.Hr  railway.     2.316  5  .71  0  1.2-.',  75m  7<> 

Canada    fliclildes   slate   and   |irivalr   railways  Year 

er.rle.1  lime  JO.  IVlil   35.4O0  2.*  1.07  337  633  2.4090  ?3x 

fnited  Slates  (Year  ....led  June  30.  I'M],   ..  243.434  .'56  !.»,  3.163  537  2.45 '7  0.4  is 

la)  Casualties  I.,   rassensers  ir.elii.'e  only  tlo>-<   ..eeiirni.c  in  train  accidents. 
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cidents  to  employees  to  the  numbers  of  train  miles  run  and  to 
the  total  numbers  of  employees  The  data  furnished  relate  to 
countries  where  private  management  is  almost  the  sole  policy, 
to  countries  where  state  management  is  almost  the  sole  policy, 
and  to  countries  where  there  are  both  state  and  private  man- 
agement. Only  statistics  relating  to  fatalities  will  be  given  here, 
both  because  of  limitations  of  space  and  because  futures  for  in- 
juries arc  compiled  on  varying  bases  in  different  countries.  The 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  bases  on  which  injuries  arc  re- 
ported is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  all  em- 
ployees are  reported  as  •'injured"  who  are  incapacitated  for 
duty  more  than  three  days  out  of  the  ten  immediately  following 
the  accident ;  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  all  arc  reported  who 
arc  incapacitated  for  one  day;  that  in  Germany  only  those  are 
reported  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  for  at  least  fourteen 
days ;  and  that  in  Trance  only  these  are  reported  who  are  in- 
capacitated for  at  least  twenty  days  Obviously,  comparisons 
between  statistics  made  up  on  such  different  bases  are  worthless. 
There  arc  also  differences  between  the  bases  on  which  fatalities 
arc  reported,  hut  these  do  not  vitiate  comparisons.  In  the  table 
on  the  preceding  page  figure*  are  given  separately  for  the  slate 
and  private  railways  of  Austria.  Trance,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  Figures  are  also  given  for  the  railways  of  Canada 
and  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  unit  on  which  comparisons  of  fatal- 
ities to  passengers  arc  made  is  the  number  of  passengers  killed 
for  100.000.000  passengers  curried  one  mile.  In  several  coun- 
tries statistics  for  passengers  carried  one  mile  arc  not  compiled, 
and  the  following  table  gives  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
New  Zealand  and  Victoria  information  similar  to  that  given  for 
other  countries  in  the  preceding  table,  except  that  in  the  following 
table  the  unit  on  which  comparisons  of  fatalities  to  passengers 
arc  based  is  the  number  of  passengers  killed  for  100.000,000  pas- 
sengers carried,  regardless  of  the  distances  they  were  carried. 


for  which  figures  are  given  in  the  second  table  those  of  New 
Zealand  killed  more  passengers  in  proportion  than  any  others, 
their  record  in  this  respect  being  almost  eight  times  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  worse  even 
than  that  of  the  railways  of  Italy.  While  the  record  oi  the 
French  state  railways  for  safety  is  very  bad,  that  of  the  five 
large  private  railways  of  France  is  extremely  good.  There  is 
close  competition  for  first  place  between  the  private  railways 
of  Trance,  the  private  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
state  railways  of  Prussian- Hesse.  The  Austrian  railways,  both 
private  and  state,  make  nominally  the  best  records,  but  probably 
this  is  largely  because  trains  are  less  numerous  and  their  speed 
lower  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

The  figure  in  the  tables  which  perhaps  stands  out  the  most 
prominently  is  that  showing  that  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1911,  6,438  "other  persons"  were  killed  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  Of  these.  5.284  were  classified  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  trespassers.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
"other  persons"  were  killed  in  accidents  at  highway  grade  cross- 
ings. The  accident  record  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
compares  badly  enough  with  those  of  most  of  the  railways  of 
other  leading  countries  without  having  this  large  number  of 
fatalities  to  trespassers,  which  is  due  to  inefficient  government 
and  not  to  railway  management,  added  to  it. 

The  reader  who  studies  the  statistics  on  the  subject  with 
an  open  mind  is  sure  to  conclude  that  under  similar  con- 
ditions the  accident  records  of  state  railways  arc  certainly  no 
better  than  those  of  private  railways,  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  state  management  and  safety.  The  accident 
record  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  not  due  to  private 
management,  but  to  local  conditions  which  the  government  and 
public  must  co-operate  with  the  railway  managements  in  deal- 
ing with  if  they  are  ever  to  be  remedied.    On  the  one  hand,  the 


Fatalities  to  Pashxcus.  Emkoyus  and  OtRia  Pimoji  Kuultiho  now  Thaiw  OriMTina, 


Mileaie. 

United  K.ngdom  (Private).  Year  ended  Dee.  It,  1911.  23.417 

Italy  (State).    Year  ended  December  31.  1909   8.875 

2,742 


New  Zealand  '(State).  Year  ended  March  31,  1911.. 
Victoria  (State).    Year  ended  June  30,  1912  


3,543 


'Includes  casualties  in  train  accidents  only. 


Number 
pa*«en«;re 

112 
43 

? 


Passenger* 
killed  per 
100.000.000 


X 
cm 


n1,< 


54.311 

62.50 
8.63 


430 
122 
in 
.'6 


X  U  -11  hr: 

cmploycet 
for  one 


1.416 
1.227 
1.288 


so.  employee 
killed  per 
1.000,000 
train  miles. 
1.003 
1.8475 
1  2283 
1  8791 


Other 

per  suns 

killed. 
617 


IS 


A  glance  at  the  table  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  accident 
records  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  relatively  bad. 
Only  a  second  glance  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  no  re- 
lationship between  state  railway  management  and  safety.  The 
figures  show  that  generally  the  accident  records  of  state  rail- 
ways arc  worse  than  those  of  private  railways  in  the  same  coun- 
try. The  proportion  of  passengers  killed  was  greater  on  the 
private  railways  of  Austria,  Sweden  and  Germany  than  on  the 
state  railways  of  the  same  countries;  the  opposite  was  the  case 
in  France  and  Switzerland;  and  the  proportion  of  employees 
killed  was  greater  on  the  state  railways  than  the  private  rail- 
ways in  every  case.  The  worst  record  in  Europe  is  that  of  the 
Trench  state  railways.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  they  killed  almost  four  times  as  many 
passengers  as  the  railways  of  any  other  leading  country 
Europe,  and  three  times  as  many  in  proportion  as  the  railways 
of  Canada  or  the  United  States  Nor  was  their  record  in  the 
year  for  which  figures  are  given  exceptional.  "The  six  big  rail- 
way accidents  which  have  occurred  in  France  for  the  last  five 
years  have  been  on  the  state  systems,  three  on  the  old  system 
and  thrc."  on  the  Western."  said  I'icrre  Lcroy-Bcaulieu,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Economic  Society  <ii  London  on  January  It,  1912  Their  record 
f..r  killing  employee?  is  also  the  worst  in  Europe 

New  Zealand  has  been  held  up  by  socialistic  writers  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world  because  of  the  alleged  safety  of  its  rail- 
ways    It  is.  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  railways 


railway  managements  should  exhaust  every  resource  at  their 
command  to  reduce  accidents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment and  public  should  give  the  railways  a  chance  to  earn 
enough  money  to  make  necessary  improvements,  should  back 
them  up  in  adopting  and  enforcing  rules  necessary  for  safety, 
should  keep  trespassers  of!  their  rights  of  way,  and  should  then 
hold  the  railway  managements  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
public  duty. 


NEW  BOOK 8. 

iafny  I'ahr  Ruing.  By  Alfred  It.  Carhart.  EE.  Bound  in  paper;  105 
paitrs,  6  in.  x  9  in.:  8  illustration*.  Published  by  tbe  Crosby  Steam 
Ga«<  &  Valve  Company.  Ri>«!r>n  Copies  sent  free  on  application  to 
Mr.  Cnihait  at  40  Central  strfri,  Bngioti,  Mass. 

This  book  is  intended  only  as  an  elementary  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  safety  valve  rating  Three  new  rules  arc  proposed 
and  arc  developed  one  from  another,  all  the  calculations  being 
given  in  detail  The  preliminary  discussion  takes  up  the  objec- 
tions to  present  rules  and  makes  comparisons  between  them; 
the  subject  of  reduced  lifts  is  discussed.  Various  considerations 
in  safety  valve  design  are  next  taken  up.  such  as  limiting  the 
s'?c  of  the  valves,  the  disadvantages  of  larger  valves  and  in- 
creased lift  and  the  advantages  of  flat-seated  valves.  There  are 
numerous  tables  included,  and  six  appendices  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Napier's  rule, 
formulas  for  flat  and  bevel  seated  valves,  calculations  of  pres- 
sure, etc. 
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STUDIES  IN  OPERATION— THE  M.  K.  &  T. 


A  Substantial  Reduction  Made  in  the  Transportation  Ratio  of 
the  Texas  Lines  Without  the  Addition  of  Heavier  Power. 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  operates  3,399  miles  of  mail, 
of  which  1,635  miles  are  in  Texas,  and  few  companies  with  lines 
in  Texas  have  ever  succeeded  in  making  the  operation  of  their 
Texas  lines  profitable.  The  M.  K.  &  T.  north  of  the  Red  river 
has  for  a  number  of  years  had  to  help  bear  the  burden  of  the 


operating  income  of  $2,973,279,  as  compared  witli  :jf>45.841  net 
income  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  the  previous  year, 
.mi  increase  of  214  per  cent.  It  is  proper  to  point  out,  however, 
thai  even  with  this  extraordinary  increase  in  net  income,  the 
Texas  lints  are  probably  not  earning  a  fair  return  on  the  invest 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  Showing  the  Operating  Divisions. 


operation  of  the  lines  south.  It  is  therefore  the  profitable  opera- 
tion of  the  Texas  mileage  which  presents  the  most  difficult 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  in  the  successful  solution  of  it  lies 
the  hope  of  the  greatest  possible  development  of  the  country 
and  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  radroad  company.  In  the 
eight  months  ended  March  31  the  Texas  lines  showed  a  net 


mcnt  in  them,  but  it  is  true  the  prospects  for  the  Texas  lines 
are  good  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

To  adequately  understand  operating  conditions  on  the  M.  K. 
&  T.  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  property. 
In  1SW  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  was  lost  to  Could  con- 
trol by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.    The  Goulds 
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had  bought  or  built  the  property  piecemeal,  their  idea  being  to 
form  a  Gould  system  in  the  southwest  comhining  the  M.  K.  \-  T.. 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  anil  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
Some  idea  u(  the  way  in  which  the  lines  were  put  together 
may  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  main  Could  line  from 
Chicago  to  Houston,  Tex.,  was  made  up  by  using  the  Wabash, 
the  M.  K.  ft  T..  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  via  Palestine,  and  the  I.  & 
G.  N.    At  the  time  the  Gould*  had  the  M  K.  St  '('..  the  head- 


recently  the  Wichita  Falls  lines  were  purchased.  After  the 
termination  of  the  receivership  there  was  a  lack  of  continuity  of 
policy.  At  times  the  road  was  managed  from  New  York,  at 
other  times  from  St.  Louis,  The  sums  required  for  rebuilding 
the  lines  on  modem  standards  were  so  great  that  a  sort  of  hand 
to  mouth  program  of  betterment  was  pursued. 

The  reorganization  of  the  company  in  1888  was  carried 
through  without  foreclosure  sale,  and  the  somewhat  top-heavy 
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capitalization  was  increased  instead  of  being  cut  down.  No 
adequate  general  mortgage  was  provided  for,  so  that  betterment 
to  existing  property  had  to  be  done  out  of  earnings.  Extensions 
could  be  built,  on  which  divisional  mortgages  could  be  placed, 
but  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  financing  railroad  develop- 
ment. If  earnings  had  been  satisfactotry,  in  time  the  property 
might  have  been  so  improved  through  these  surplus  earnings 
that  its  total  capitalization  would  accurately  represent  the  total 
investment,  and  this,  of  course,  has  been  the  tendency;  but  the 
investor  is  not  going  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  10  or  15  years  and 
receive  no  return  on  what  he  has  put  into  the  property.  The 
consolidated  mortgage  of  1910  gave  the  company  a  security 
which  it  could  issue  to  pay  for  betterments,  and  the  recent  issue 
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quarters  of  the  company  ucre  at  Palestine.  Tex.,  which  is  about 
one  hundred  mites  from  the  ncare-t  >tatioti  on  the  M.  K.  &  T. 

At  the  time  of  the  receivership  the  road  was  quite  incomplete; 
the  receivers  were  given  permission  to  make  certain  extensions 
and  when  the  property  was  reorganized  certain  further  exten- 
sions and  purchases  were  made.  The  Oklahoma  lines  were  ac- 
quired after  most  of  the  other  roads  had  already  got  lines  in 
Oklahoma.    Later  the   Texas  Central    was  acquired  and  more 


of  $iu,000.000  notes  was  secured  by  a  deposit  of  these  consoli- 
dated mortgage  Iwnids.  This  situation  has  ltecn  a  draw  luck  to 
the  company's  credit,  the  effects  of  which  arc  still  shown  in 
the  prices  at  which  its  securities  are  selling. 

The  result  of  this  kind  of  a  history  may  easily  lie  imagined 
The  system  as  a  whole  at  the  time  the  present  management  took 
it  over  about  two  years  ago  was  most  unevenly  developed  The 
1  exas  lines  especially    had  been   inadequately    developed,  and 
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while  the  main  line  of  the  company  north  of  the  Red  River  was 
in  fairly  good  shape,  even  here  there  was  a  considerable  better 
ment  work  to  be  done  before  heavy  locomotives  could  be  put 
in  operation.   The  company  had  a  surfeit  of  light  and  obsolete 
power 

The  M.  K.  &  T.  has.  had  for  a  long  time  a  strong  traffic  de- 
partment. About  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  revenue 
comes  from  passenger  service,  and  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  traffic  department  the  "Katy"  passenger  service  was  widely 
known.  This  much  the  new  management  had  as  a  valuable 
legacy  from  former  managements. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  road  serves  a  territory  that  is  develop 
ing  about  the  most  rapidly  of  any  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  M.  K.  &  T.  is  not  the  short  line  in  a  single  important  in- 
stance, it  nevertheless  reaches  all  of  the  best  cities  in  Texas 
and  some  of  the  best  in  the  southwest,  and  now  has  an  important 
and  growing  business  in  Oklahoma.  Besides,  however,  tak- 
ing a  property  that  was  unevenly  developed,  the  new  managc- 


time  in  Texas;  the  general  manager  is  in  Dallas.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  shows  the  scheme  of  the  organization. 

The  lines  north  of  Deilison  were  divided  into  four  divisions— 
the  M.  K.  Hi  T.  calls  them  districts— each  in  charge  of  a  super- 
intendent, and  the  lines  south  into  four,  excluding  the  "orphan 
line.'"* 

Under  the  former  organisation  the  superintendent  had  en- 
tirely lacked  authority  to  either  finally  dismiss  an  employee  or 
to  adequately  decide  on  increases  of  force.  He  is  now  given 
very  full  authority.  The  mechanical  department  had  not  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  but  now  the  superin- 
tendent is  given  authority  over  the  master  mechanic  and  is  held 
directly  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment on  his  division.  He  likewise,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
diagram,  has  jurisdiction  over  and  is  responsible  for  mainte- 
nance of  way  on  his  division. 

The  Hinc  system  of  unit  organisation  has  not  been  adopted  in 
its  entirety,  but  certain  features  of  it  arc  used  in  the  divisional 
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ment  found  an  operating,  mechanical  and  engineering  organisa- 
tion that  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  which  was  working 
under  conditions  often  very  far  from  modern,  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  appreciate  this  before  it  is  possible  to  understand 
the  changes  that  are  being  made,  the  unsatisfactory  showing 
that  was  made  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  and  the  extent 
of  the  progress  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  in  comparing  the  showing  made  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  with  the  corresponding  period 
"f  the  year  before  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions 
•n  the  year  before  were  quite  abnormal.  It  may  be  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  part  these  abnormal  conditions  were  the  result  "f 
the  noil -application  of  the  very  methods  the  application  of  which 
i»  meeting  with  so  much  success  in  the  current  eight  months. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  that  the  new  management  ear- 
ned out  was  to  give  the  property  a  strictly  divisional  organiza- 
tion. It  was  divided  into  two  grand  divisions;  the  lines  north 
of  Denison  and  the  lines  south  of  Denison.  The  new  president, 
while  making  his  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  spends  most  of  In > 


organization  that  has  In-en  adopted.  1  here  is  one  common  di- 
vision superintendent's  file,  and  all  letters,  whether  they  pertain 
to  the  mechanical,  engineering  or  train  service  departments,  are 
kept  in  this  file.  The  offices  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  superin- 
tendent arc  located  in  the  same  building.  The  Mine  distinction 
between  line  and  staff  officers  is  recognized  in  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
form  of  organisation.  Thus  the  chief  engineer  of  maintenance 
is  a  staff  officer  of  the  general  manager,  as  is  also  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  and  in  the  same  way  the  engineer 
of  maintenance  is  a  staff  officer  of  (he  general  superintendent. 
These  changes  in  organization  were  preliminary  to  an  effort  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  obvious  possibility  of  economy — name- 
ly, increasing  the  train  load 

The  average  revenue  train  load  on  the  entire  system  was  241 
tons  in  I"I2.  and  was  about  175  tons  on  the  Missouri.  Kansa* 
&  Texas  of  Texas  The  reasons  for  this  very  low  average  train 
load  were,  first,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  property, 
especially  in  Texas,  did  not  |K-rmit  of  the  use  of  heavy  modern 
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locomotives,  and  even  where,  as  on  parts  of  tlie  main  line  north 
of  the  Red  River,  heavy  power  could  have  been  used,  it  was 
not.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  profile,  the  road 
has  heavy  grades — throughout  Texas  the  ruling  grade  is  1  per 
cent.  Double-heading  could  not  he  done  because  in  Texas  the 
laws  forbid  it,  and  north  of  the  river  the  company  in  the  past 
got  itself  into  an  agreement  with  its  employees  which  provide! 
that  the  only  double-heading  which  could  be  done  was  where 
no  increase  in  tonnage  was  made  to  the  train  and  a  second 
caboose  was  carried.  Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  traffic  is 
such  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  car  mileage  is  made  by 
empty  cars  and  the  loaded  movement  has  necessarily  to  be  per- 
formed at  fast  speeds. 

Out  of  St.  Louis  the  M.  K.  &  T.  gets  a  large  and  what  should 
be  a  fairly  profitable  merchandise  business.  Since,  however, 
this  business  is  highly  competitive,  the  movement  of  it  must  be 
rapid  and  prompt.  For  example,  there  are  from  two  to  four 
through  freights  run  south  out  of  St.  Louis  each  evening.  The 
nature  of  the  St.  Louis  division  is  such  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  operate  considerable  heavier  locomotives ;  but, 
since  to  get  the  business  at  all  the  first  train  of  merchandise 
must  be  started  from  St.  Louis  by  about  eight  o'clock  p.  m , 
of  whether  or  not  even  a  light  engine  has  its  full 


runs  from  Trinity,  Tex.,  to  Colmesneil,  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  timber  country  of  East  Texas.  Arrangements  are  now  be- 
ing made  for  a  line  connecting  this  "orphan  line"  with  the  main 
line.  The  installation  of  the  divisional  form  of  organization 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  next  step  was  the  preparation 
of  the  physical  property  for  the  use  of  heavier  power.  Fifty 
Mikado  locomotives  were  ordered,  ten  of  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  operation  from  Waco,  Tex.,  to  Smithvillc,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  main  line  from  Scdalia.  Mo.,  via  Parsons. 
Kans..  and  McAlester,  Okla.,  to  Denison,  Tex.  The  bridges 
on  the  line  on  which  heavier  power  was  to  be  installed  were 
immediately  renewed  where  necessary  with  steel  or  concrete 
structures,  and  CO  and  66-pound  rails  were  taken  out  and  re- 
placed with  85-pound  rail.  A  five-year  program  was  started  of 
replacement  of  chatts  ballast  with  stone  ballast  on  the  main  line 
north  of  the  Red  River,  and  an  immediate  beginning  was  made 
on  the  lines  in  Texas  in  strengthening  the  burnt  clay  ballast 
that  is  used  in  this  territory.  An  eight-year  program  of  re- 
newing all  wooden  bridges  on  the  main  line  with  permanent 
structures  of  concrete  or  steel  has  been  commenced. 

There  are  two  classes  of  freight  locomotives  in  service  at 
present  for  main  line  work.  These  are  what  are  called  30  per 
cent,  and  41  per  cent,  engines,  the  first  class  having  30,000  lbs. 
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rating,  no  gain  can  apparently  be  made  by  assigning  to  this  di- 
vision heavier  power.  By  eleven  o'clock  or  so  a  train  load  of 
manufactures,  beer,  etc.,  is  ready  to  move,  anil  possibly  an  hour 
or  so  later  a  second  train  of  merchandise. 

The  merchandise  movement  over  the  entire  system  is  almost 
without  exception  southbound  and  must,  of  course,  be  loaded 
in  box  cars.  The  north-bound  movement  at  present  consists 
principally  of  cattle,  fruit  and  vegetables..  The  cattle  are  loaded 
in  stock  cars,  the  fruit  and  vegetables  in  refrigerator  cars.  The 
principal  coal  fields  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  McAlester.  Okla..  and  a  quite  heavy  movement  of  coal  is 
shipped  down  into  Texas.  At  present  there  is  no  north-bound 
lading  for  the  coal  cars.  There  is  no  south-bound  lading  for 
the  refrigerator  and  stock  cars  and  there  is  a  comparative!, 
small  north-bound  lading  for  the  box  cars  in  which  merchandise 
has  been  shipped  south.  The  cotton  movement,  which  is  pre- 
sumably the  most  profitable  traffic  which  the  M.  K.  &  T.  ha-, 
nearly  all  moves  in  four  months  of  the  year,  beginning  in 
August,  and  this  also  is  a  south-bound  movement  unbalanced  bv 
any  north  bound  traffic 

When  Mr,  Schaff  became  president,  one  of  his  first  under 
l  ikings  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  n 

•  north-bound  traffic.  On  the  M.  K.  &.  T.  pn.per  there  is 
i'.hw  ;il most  no  timber,  but  the  so-called  "orphan  line"  which 


tractive  effort  and  a  total  weight  of  152,000  lbs.,  and  the  second 
class  having  a  tractive  effort  of  41,000  lbs.  and  a  total  weight 
of  about  300,000  lbs.  On  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis  division 
M)  per  cmt  locomotives  arc  in  use  and  have  a  rating  of  1,850 
tons,  except  between  New  Franklin  and  Sedalia,  Mo.,  where  to 
pet  this  rating  it  is  necessary  to  double-head.  From  Scdalia 
to  Denison  the  41  per  cent,  engines  arc  in  use,  with  the  following 
rating : 


Sr.lilia  I,,  Poot.  ns     1,52!  ion. 

K»ii».i«,  City  lu  |'ar>»i»    I.2IS  ton» 

Pin  »        to  North  Wa«i.rf  r.    1,960  lOfls 

NV'Mh  Wagoner  to  Ni.oh  Mc.Vrtiri   1,570  tons 

Scih  »cA!«»t  I"  Ai..U   1.B00  tons 

•AfU  t»  l>nii«4m   2.620  Ions 


The  new  Mikado  locomotives  which  are  being  put  in  service 
have  a  tractive  effort  of  53.O0O  lbs.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  their 
rating  will  be  about  .IS  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  old 
-tl  per  cent,  engines.  1  lie  rating  of  the  41  per  cent,  engines  and 
30  per  cent,  engines  in  Texas  is  shown  in  the  following  t.iMc 

I'rrcenl.  Tixl'Mfcr 

Fioia                         To                         cr.ginr  tatinir 

l>nii««n    l.-t  Wi.iHi   ,.,    30  S*0 

l>nii con   I   -i  W  •  -r t S                        41  i.ixn 

!",il  Wi/if-!                  '1,1  -l-ri„                              30  1.O45 

K.  ri  WVh:,   ->,\  -U  ...                             41  1.425 

n.-i  '-.  ii                          'i.i-                                 JO  oss 

1  '«-riM>t!   .  'II  ^   41  | .J4fl 
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Hilhboro   .  Waco    30 

Hilliboro   Waco    41 

Waco   Smitbville    30 

W«o   Smitbville    41 

Smitbville   HouHon    30 

Smitbvitle   HouHon    41 


1.310 
960 

1.310 
9S0 

1,330 


The  heavier  power  is  just  now  arriving,  but  in  the  year  and 
a  half  in  which  the  present  management  has  had  the  property, 
operating  conditions  have  changed  to  an  extent  that  is  really 
remarkable  because  it  is  not  doe  to  heavier  power,  but  to  other 
activities. 

Without  doubt  the  single  most  important  change  that  was 
made  was  that  of  organization.  The  concentration  of  authority 
and  responsibility  in  the  superintendent  was  a  long  step  in  it- 
self; the  establishment  of  the  company's  headquarters  in  Texas 
was  a  recognition  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  country 
served  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.  in  that  state.  There  were  a  thousand 
other  changes  made,  possibly  the  RTeat  majority  of  them  noth- 
ing more  than  the  establishment  of  generally  accepted  modern 
operating  methods,  the  net  results  of  which,  however,  are  quite 
strikingly  shown  in  the  two  accompanying  tables  of  figures  for 
the  lines  in  Texas. 

.If.  K.  *  T.  f?y.  Co.  ol  Tt**t 


Total 

Ratio  total 

Ratio 

Net 

Month. 

Total 

op.  exp. 

Tran«.    Iran*,  ex  p. 

one  rating 

ir.rnmr 

1911. 

operating 

operating 

to  total 

portation 

to  total 

revenue 

expense* 

op.  rev. 

e*pen«-» 

op,  rev. 

(or  loaa) 

Tilly 

$719,264 

$S27,146 

115.0 

$429,709 

59.90 

—$107,882 

888.145 

"64,802 

86.11 

402,038 

44.96 

123.343 

September. . 

.  1.125.131 

816.855 

72,60 

446.788 

39.47 

308,275 

October 

1 .297.3415 

•64.170 

66.61 

514.083 

39.63 

431  114 

November . . 

1.193.824 

960.440 

80.45 

583.638 

49.00 

233,384 

December. . 

1.069,987 

983.085 

91.88 

586.757 

54.80 

86.902 

1912. 

January  . . . 

854  037 

920,099 

107.74 

556.853 

65.2 

—66,061 

Prbruary  .. 

•10.197 

•11,623 

100.17 

520,165 

64.2 

.  71O.280 

783.109 

108.88 

490,889 

68.2 

j^l.426 

Tout  ... 

.  $8,677,170 

*-.73l.32<» 

89.03 

$4.SJ0,920 

S2.22 

$945,841 

1912. 
July   

$853,253 

$768,160 

90.03 

$418,708 

49.1 

$85,092 

AtlKUlt   

.  1,072.931 

721,915 

67.28 

430,870 

40.1 

351,016 

1.320.395 

791,878 

59.97 

478,768 

36.2 

528,517 

(Vtubcr 

1.596.6*5 

871,143 

54.56 

552,647 

34.7 

725,542 

NoTember . . 

.  1.460.433 

879.790 

60.24 

569.122 

38.9 

580.642 

December. . 

.  1.233.529 

875.507 

70.98 

556,147 

45.08 

358,022 

1913. 

January  . .  . 

.    1. 056,054 

940.546 

88.9° 

620.643 

S8.7 

116  407 

February  .. 

.  1.014.719 

861.463 

84.90 

511.748 

S0.4 

153,256 

March   .  . . . 

971.648 

896,86? 

92.30 

SI8.I00 

53.32 

74.785 

Total  ... 

.$10.SW,547 

$7,607,264 

72.09 

$4,656,753 

44.01 

$2,973,279 

Rbvikoi  To»»  Statistic* 
7Yrar  Company. 
1911  1912. 


1912  1913. 
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109.84 
170.65 
209.47 


July  

Auk.  .  . . 

Sept  

Oct   203.12 

Nov....  187.80 

Dec...  167. -7 

Jan   187.43 

Feb....  166  14 


144.67 

226  01 
246  23 
229.97 
215.12 
194.30 
222.40 
21484 


3*  ■ 

12.28 
11.10 
13.68 
13.40 
15.44 
12.70 
14.55 
12.71 


-I 


I 
181.00 
174.26 
214.21 
238.27 
224.22 
194  62 
199.22 
105.11 


ifs 

232.29 
225.16 
243.37 
26220 
253.73 
221.55 
225.72 
236.93 


3^  • 
31-S 

"B 


13 

13.28 
11.72 
14.51 
14.88 
14.35 
13.81 
14.89 
14.86 


6  A 

ie 

17.04 
15.15 
16.49 
16.38 
16.23 
15.72 


64 

4J&E 

oeSJ 
16.17 
17.13 
16.08 
1517 
15,39 
14.76 
17.27 
16.43 

.  Some  of  the  changes  made  in  operating  methods  are  worth 
mentioning.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  do  part  of  the  local 
business  with  the  through  freight  trains  in  an  attempt  lo  give 
the  through  trains  their  full  rating,  but  with  the  result  that 
through  trains  were  anywhere  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
late  arriving  at  destination.  Instructions  were  issued  to  use 
through  trains  for  through  business  only,  all  local  work,  which 
on  the  M.  K.  &  T..  as  on  most  other  roads,  amounts  largely  w 
a  switching  business,  is  done  by  local  crews  and  carried  in  local 
trains.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was  carried  out  in  passenger 
fcrvice.  In  the  first  place  the  schedules  were  re -adjusted,  so 
that  it  was  possible,  under  the  proper  operating  conditions,  for 


all  passenger  trains  to  be  on  time.  Additional  local  trains  were 
put  on,  running  a  certain  distance  ahead  of  the  two  fast  through 
trains.  The  result  was  that  the  local  service  was  improved  and 
that  the  through  service  was  brought  up  to  a  standard  never 
before  considered  possible.  At  present  about  95  per  cent,  of  all 
passenger  trains  arc  on  time  at  destination.  The  saving  made 
in  overtime  has  been  remarkable. 

It  had  been  the  practice  to  load  north-bound  freight  into  the 
first  available  car  without  any  regard  for  car-loading,  since 
there  was  a  great  surplus  of  empty  cars  moving  north  in  any 
case.  Instructions  have  now  been  issued  to  devote  as  much 
care  to  full  car-loading  north-bound  as  south-bound.  Full  trains 
of  empty  cars  are  run  north-bound  and  the  surplus  locomotive 
and  caboose  is  run  north  as  the  first  section  of  the  passenger 
train.  Here  again  the  saving  in  overtime  has  been  remarkable. 
Company  freight  which  had  been  moved  indiscriminately  in  rev- 
enue freight  trains  is  now  moved  in  revenue  trains  only,  where 
a  distinct  advantage  can  be  gained  by  filling  out  a  train's  ton- 
nage rating. 

At  many  places  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  the  water  is  not  good. 
A  chemist  has  been  engaged  and  a  comprehensive  study  of 
water  conditions  is  now  being  made,  Good  results  are  already 
being  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  compounds  for  water  treatment  at 
numerous  places,  especially  in  Texas. 

It  used  to  take  from  two  to  four  months  for  the  traffic  de- 
partment to  explain  away  the  delays  to  shipments  during  the 
four  rush  months,  August  to  December.  The  handling  of  cot- 
ton for  export  shipment  is  a  service  that  requires  a  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  but  one  which  is  handled  under  very  heavy 
pressure.  A  system  of  notification  of  shippers  as  to  the  progress 
of  their  shipments  has  been  inaugurated.  A  careful  record  of 
rush  traffic  is  kept  in  one  general  office  of  the  shipments  all 
over  the  line.  Shippers,  therefore,  can  find  out  at  any  time 
just  where  their  goods  are  and  what  are  the  prospects  of  de- 
livery within  any  specified  time.  A  system  has  just  been  started 
of  sending  cotton  waybills  on  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  by  train  mail, 
so  that  expense  bills  may  be  made  up  for  them  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cars  containing  the  shipments.  Under  this  system, 
of  course,  cars  move  on  card  waybills.  In  this  way  notification 
of  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  cotton  and  the  bill  of  lading 
covering  such  shipment  can* be  delivered  to  the  consignee  lite- 
rally within  a  few  minutes  of  the  arrival  of  the  car  at  Galveston 
The  importance  of  such  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  cotton  is 
sold  very  often  at  a  price  which  is  the  current  quotation  in 
Galveston  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment.  A  ques- 
tion of  minutes,  therefore,  may  be  of  considerable  importance. 

It  has  been  found  that  heavy  movement  can  be  materially 
facilitated  and  congestion  avoided  by  moving  cotton  trains  in 
fleets. 

The  make  up  of  trains  in  the  yards  has  been  studied  with  a 
view  to  economical  operation  of  the  whole  system.  Yard  mas- 
ters who  previously  made  up  trains  without  any  apparent  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  cars  were  to  be  handled  at  destination  points, 
arc  now  instructed  so  that  the  train  is  made  up  in  a  way  which 
will  avoid  as  far  as  possible  switching  at  way  stations  or  desti- 
nation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  studying  of  the  needs  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  the  adaptation  of  local  conditions  to 
these  needs  has  been  almost  as  important  a  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  operating  conditions  as  the  change  to  a  logical  divisional 
organization.  Before  the  present  management  took  over  thr 
property,  division  superintendents  received  no  monthly  earnings' 
statements,  and  this  was  characteristic  of  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  the  system. 

A  material  reduction  is  being  made  in  the  operating  ratio, 
and  yet  considerable  increases  in  many  instances  arc  being  made 
in  operating  forces;  where  heretofore  there  were  two  road  fore- 
men of  engines,  there  are  now  eleven ;  where  heretofore  it  took 
an  agent  three  to  four  mouths  to  get  authority  to  make  an  ad 
dition  to  his  tones,  he  can  now  make  that  addition  on  his  own 
authority  and  is  ihen  called  on  to  justify  such  an  addition- 
Labor  conditions  are  probably  the  hardest  problem  that  the 
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M.  K.  &  T.  has  to  face.  In  (he  past  public  opinion  and  legis- 
lative activities  in  Texas  were  violently  anti-railroad— but  in 
1912  Texas  was  almost  the  only  Mate  in  the  Union  that  passed 
no  adverse  railroad  legislation.  This  matter  therefore — adverse 
legislation— appears  to  be  getting  better,  but  the  labor  problem 
remains.  With  a  business  that  varies  so  widely  in  volume  a 
l*twecn  different  seasons,  the  M.  K.  &  T.  in  Texas  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  the  mercy  of  a  floating  class  of  very  undesirable 
employees.  There  has  been  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a  dis- 
regard of  rules,  a  lack  of  loyalty  that  has  hurt  all  of  the  rail- 
roads in  Texas  to  a  marked  degree.  The  lack  of  authority 
given  to  superintendents  and  the  sort  of  hopeless  attitude  which 
was  taken  toward  the  operation  of  the  Texas  lines  of  the  M. 
K.  &  T.  at  various  times  in  the  past  history  of  the  road  did 
nothing  to  better  this  condition.  Naturally  with  a  stronger  and 
firmer  administration  there  was  engendered  a  certain  hostility, 
especially  among  the  rougher  elements  of  the  employees,  on 
which  the  company  is  dependent  to  some  extent  for  its  trainmen. 
The  hope  of  the  company  to  better  this  condition  lies  largely  i.i 
the  possibilities,  first,  of  educating  public  opinion;  second,  of 
opening  a  future  for  steady  and  profitable  employment  to  the 
younger  generation  of  men  who  are  growing  up  along  its  own 
line.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  railroad  company  has  to  com- 
pete so  strongly  with  other  industries  in  a  new  and  rapidly 
developing  country  where  both  labor  and  capital  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. A  strong  administration  which  will  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  permanent  employment,  of  fair  treatment,  and  of  chances  for 
advancement  for  those  who  show  loyalty  to  it,  is  the  one  hope 
of  a  railroad  situated  in  that  part  of  Texas  through  which  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  runs.  The  things  that  arc  being  done 
to  improve  operating  conditions  suggest  such  an  administration. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a  certain  cheerful  optimism  that  it  would 
seem  in  the  long  run  would  be  bound  to  have  its  effect  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  organization.  On  the  lines  north 
there  is  now  a  fair  degree  of  esprit  dc  corp.  For  instance.  Par- 
sons is  a  railroad  town  almost  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  a 
"Katy"  town. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  long  run  if  a  permanent  organiia- 
tion  can  be  built  up.  fair  treatment,  optimism  and  success  should 
lie  sure  of  permeating  down  through  the  rank  and  file  until  it 
builds  up  that  asset  which  is  so  essential  to  the  operation  of 
any  railroad,  a  loyalty  to  the  company.  In  the  year  and  a  half 
that  the  new  management  has  hecn  operating  the  property  it 
would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  such  results  could  be  complclely 
acromplished.  It  is  tme,  however,  that  a  substantial  start  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  Western  men  arc  quick  to  recognize 
efficiency,  especially  efficiency  that  is  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical. Success  in  the  West  is  given  a  value  even  greater  pos- 
sibly than  it  has  in  the  East  The  showing  that  is  being  made 
on  the  Texas  lines  stands  a  fair  chance  of  cumulative  effect. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  adverse  and  hostile 
legislation  which  may  be  brought  to  l»car  against  any  corpora- 
lion  which  is  making  a  surcess  in  Texas.  But  if  the  M.  K. 
&  T.  can  get  with  it  the  imagination  and  the  good  feeling  of  the 
lust  class  of  people  whom  it  serve*,  and  this  is  the  class  that 
the  present  management  is  aiming  its  service  at,  it  should  have 
a  strong  weapon  with  which  to  fight  class  agitators  and  pro- 
fessional demagogues. 

This  is  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  that  of  building  up 
the  physical  condition  of  the  property.  Credit  is  quickly  sen- 
sitive to  success  and  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  in  rail 
rnading  are  meeting  with  success  on  the  M.  K.  *  T.  It  remains 
to  !<c  seen,  however,  whether  those  who  are  to  benefit  the  most 
by  such  a  development  as  is  being  carried  ..in  on  these  lines  will 
'"'  a»  1«''ck  to  appreciate  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to 
them  from  such  a  change.  The  possibilities  of  the  Southwest, 
iho  fertility  of  the  black  land  belt  of  Texas,  the  i  ncrcasc  in  land 
values,  the  remarkable  crops  of  this  section  bate  so  often  been 
described  that  it  seems  superfluous  almost  to  mention  them 
lure.  Kicli  ,i>  U  the  yield  of  this  black  belt  of  Texas,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country  have  as  yet  been 


realized.  It  is  this  fact  which  is  the  justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  very  considerable  sums  which  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  is  putting  into  its  property  in  the  way  of  ad- 
ditions and  betterments.  As  long,  however,  as  the  operating 
ratio  of  the  lines  in  Texas  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ninety  per  cent.,  the  railroad  failed  to  share  in  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  operating  problem  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  4  Texas  is 
like  that  of  every  other  road,  intimately  connected  with  its 
traffic  conditions,  but  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  to  a  rather  unusual 
degree  operating  conditions  depend,  and  with  them  the  prosperity 
of  the  territory  served,  on  the  support  which  the  management 
can  elicit  from  its  own  employees  and  from  the  people  whom  it 
serves. 

The  operating  methods  that  are  being  introduced  are  net 
new ;  they  are  based  simply  on  standard  practice,  as  it  has  been 
developed  on  other  roads ;  but  the  conditions  and  luckily  also 
the  possibilities,  arc  quite  unusual.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man 
to  figure  out  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  would  be  the 
result  in  dollars  and  cents  of  a  reduction  of  grades,  of  the  in- 
troduction of  heavier  locomotives,  of  the  development  of  the 
traffic  which  will  tend  to  eliminate  empty  car  mileage,  but  it  is 
a  far  nicer  problem  and  one  requiring  an  unusual  degree  both 
of  patience  and  determination  to  introduce  modern  methods  on 
a  road  which  has  heretofore  been  operated  under  an  entirely 
different  theory.  This  is  the  operating  problem  which  is  being 
solved  by  the  M.  K.  &  T. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
CONSIDERS  VALUATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York,  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  22,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  railway 
valuation.  About  25  members  and  guests  were  present  and 
participated  in  the  discussion.  As  this  association  is  com- 
posed of  the  leading  consulting  engineers  of  the  country,  who 
are  free  from  affiliations  with  cither  of  the  parties  primarily 
interested  in  the  forthcoming  valuation,  it  is  in  position  to  view 
the  subject  from  an  unbiased  standpoint.  The  discussion  was 
for  the  most  part  general  in  nature,  dealing  with  the  broader 
principles  which  should  govern  rather  than  with  the  smaller 
problems  of  a  direct  engineering  nature.  The  need  for  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  appraisal  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
the  public  investors  and  railways  alike  was  strongly  empha- 
sized, and  the  point  was  urged  that  the  best  talent  available 
should  be  secured  to  carry  out  the  work.  In  view  of  the  vast 
interests  at  stake  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  one 
of  less  exi>erience  than  the  chief  engineer  of  a  road  should 
be  called  on  to  pass  upon  the  estimates  and  appraisals  made  by 
that  officer,  There  was  also  a  feeling  expressed  by  several 
speakers  that  the  making  of  this  national  valuation  was  the 
first  step  in  the  government  ownership  of  the  railways. 

Much  interest  was  added  to  the  meeting  by  the  presence  of 
Jean  de  Pulligny.  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  public 
works  of  France,  who  stated  that  the  French  railways,  both 
government  and  private,  have  been  valued  for  60  years.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  original  cost  or  book  value  only  is 
considered  The  first  cost  of  construction  has  been  kept  as 
various  n>ads  have  been  built  and  this  cost  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  improvements 
which  should  be  charged  to  capital  account.  No  account  is 
lure  taken  of  any  increase  in  land  or  other  values  not  rep- 
resettled  by  an  actual  outlay  of  capital  As  the  government 
guarantees  a  fixed  rate  of  earnings  upon  this  book  value  of  the 
property  it  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  in  that  country 
These  valuations  are  kept  up  by  engineers  of  the  same  edu- 
cation and  experience  .is  the  chief  engineers  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  COAL  UNLOADING  DOCK. 


New  Plant  Located  at  Ft.  William,  Ont.,  Having  Large  Capac- 
ity and  Differing  Radically  from  Design*  Commonly  Used. 


A  coal  unloading  plant  has  recently  been  installed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Fort  William,  Ont.,  which  is  essentially 
different  from  the  plants  commonly  used  for  handling  coal. 
The  unloading  equipment  is  similar  to  that  used  in  some  of  the 
most  recent  designs  of  ore  unloading  plants  at  lower  lake 


ets  used  on  the  unlosders  have  a  capacity  of  eight  tons,  and 
those  in  the  transfer  and  rehandling  bridge  nine  tons,  while  in 
coal  unloading  plants  of  the  more  common  type,  5.5  tons  is 
about  the  largest  bucket  that  is  used.  It  is  not  expected  that 
coal  will  be  broken  as  hadly  with  this  equipment  as  is  usual 


Sectional  Elevation  and  Plan  of  Canadian  Pacific  Coal  Unloading  Dock. 


ports,  and  as  this  dock  is  designed  to  unload  coal  from  the 
same  boats  that  carry  ore  down  the  lakes,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  type  of  plant  which  has  so  successfully  han- 
dled ore  will  not  also  serve  with  satisfaction  for  coal.  The 
principal  features  which  distinguish  this  new  dock    are  the 


in  the  smaller  plants,  since  the  amount  of  coal  that  comes  in 
contact  with  the  crushing  edge  of  a  large  bucket  is  much  less 
than  when  the  same  amount  is  handled  in  smaller  units.  The 
buckets  are  in  two  parts,  being  of  the  same  general  design  as 
those  used  for  handling  ore,  although  slightly  modified  to  allow 


General  View  of  Dock  Soon  After  It  Waa  Placed  In  Service. 


provision  that  has  been  made  for  expansion  and  the  use  of 
extremely  large  buckets  for  handling  the  coal.  The  plant  has 
been  located  on  a  low  marshy  island  opposite  the  city  of  Fort 
William  at  the  Canadian  head  of  the  lakes  where  there  will  be 
abundant  room  for  any  amount  of  expansion  desired.  Two 
movable  bridges  arc  being  built  to  reach  the  island.   The  buck- 


coal  to  flow  freely  from  both  ends  when  the  halves  arc  forced 
together,  thus  preventing  the  crushing  of  coal  against  the  top 
of  the  bucket. 

UNLOADING  EQUIPMENT. 

The  river  channel  from  the  lake  has  been  dredged  by  the 
government  to  a  depth  of  27  ft.  and  a  width  of  400  ft.  The 
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face  of  the  dock  along  which  boats  can  anchor  is  a  little  less 
than  1,600  ft  long.  There  arc  three  of  the  Hulctt  unloaders 
serving  this  dock  face,  which  have  a  travel  of  1,585  ft.  These 
unloaders  arc  carried  on  steel  structures  weighing  about  600 
tons  and  having  a  span  of  70  ft.  between  runway  tracks.  The 
walking  beam  carrying  the  bucket  is  operated  over  a  track  on 
the  framework  of  the  unloader,  the  bucket  leg  being  suspended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  walking  beam  and  to  arranged  that 


Looking  Eatt  from  Unloader  During  Construction,  Showing 
Bins  and  Larry  Cars. 


it  can  reach  all  parts  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  The  man  who 
operates  the  hucket  is  located  inside  the  bucket  leg,  allowing 
him  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  work  at  all  times. 

The  coal  is  dumped  by  the  unloader  bucket  into  a  conveyor 
car,  also  supported  from  the  framework  of  the  unloader  and 
operated  by  a  man  in  a  cab  at  the  rear  end  of  each  machine 
who  also  directs  the  travel  of  the  whole  machine  along  the  face 


Operating  Leg  of  Transfer  Bridge. 

of  the  dock.  The  conveyor  car  is  buirt  in  the  form  of  a  steel 
bin  which  can  be  discharged  in  any  position  on  its  runway. 
Each  conveyor  car  has  a  capacity  of  two  buckets  of  coal.  These 
conveyor  cars  arc  dumped  either  into  scale  larry  cars  running 
over  the  loading  bins  under  the  main  span  of  the  unloader  or 
into  a  temporary  storage  pile  under  the  rear  cantilever  arm  of 
the  unloader.  The  larry  cars  are  low,  flat  cars  of  35  tons  ca- 
pacity, consisting  of  a  double  hopper  carried  on  scales.  The 


scale  beam  is  located  in  the  operator's  cab  at  one  end  of  the 
car.  It  records  the  weight  automatically  so  that  the  operator 
has  no  calculations  to  make.  Coal  is  discharged  from  these 
cars  through  undercut  gates  operated  by  air  cylinders,  the 
controlling  valve  being  located  in  the  operator's  cab  and  air 


Looking  West  from  Unloader  During  Construction.  Showing 
Trestle  and  Storage  Space. 


being  supplied  from  a  small  compressor  hung  beneath  the  car 
body.  At  the  rear  end  of  each  unloader  a  movable  chute  is 
provided,  into  which  the  coal  for  the  temporary  storage  pile 
can  be  dumped  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  coal  so  discharged. 
This  chute  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  natural  flow  of  the  coal 


on  the  pile,  having  a  telescope  arrangement  to  allow  it  to  be 
raised  as  the  height  of  the  pile  increases.  The  transfer  bridge 
spanning  the  main  storage  ground  back  of  the  unloaders  has  a 
total  length  of  518  ft.,  10.5  in.,  the  span  between  runway  tracks 
being  285  ft.  The  nine  ton  bucket  which  is  operated  on  this 
bridge  has  a  total  travel  of  485  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  bridge  itself 
can  move  2,890  ft.  along  the  runways.  Additional  storage  space 
can  easily  be  secured  by  extending  this  travel  if  necessary. 
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provinces.  With  the  facilities  that  have  been  at  hand  for  load- 
ing coal  into  box  cars,  the  percentage  of  full  capacity  loads 
was  too  low.  resulting  in  a  very  considerable  loss  in  revenue. 
It  was  one  of  the  requirements,  therefore,  in  the  design  of  the 
new  plant  that  it  be  capable  of  rapidly  and  accurately  loading 
box  cars  to  the  maximum  tonnage.  This  feature  of  the  plant 
has  been  very  carefully  worked  out  and  the  problem  has  been 
solved  successfully.  When  cars  arc  being  loaded  directly  from 
boats,  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  boats  by  the  unloader  buckets, 
deposited  near  the  face  of  the  dock  in  the  conveyor  car  which 
travels  back  on  the  framework  of  the  unloader  and  dumps  the 
coal  into  one  of  the  scale  larry  cars  running  over  the  loading 
bins.  There  are  30  of  these  steel  bins  arranged  in  two  rows  of 
15  each  and  spaced  40  ft.  center  to  center.  The  amount  of  coat 
placed  in  each  bin  is  accurately  regulated  by  the  scale  car,  the 
practice  being  to  load  each  bin  with  the  capacity  of  a  given 
car  which  is  waiting  in  a  string  of  empties  in  the  adjacent  yard. 
In  order  to  do  this  rapidly,  a  man  in  the  yard  checks  the  ca- 
pacities and  numbers  the  15  empties  and  gives  the  list  to  the 
operators  on  the  dock,  who  follow  it  in  loading  the  15  bins  in 
one  row.  When  this  string  of  15  empties  is  spotted  alongside 
the  bins  loaded  for  them,  each  car  receives  its  maximum  ton- 
nage by  simply  emptying  all  the  bins  and  there  is  no  loss  of 
time  in  trimming  or  weighing.  When  box  cars  are  being  loaded, 
Christy  loaders  are  used  which  arc  of  a  special  design  for  this 
plant.  These  loaders  operate  on  runways  under  the  trestle  sup- 
porting the  bins,  the  supporting  carriage  being  so  arranged  that 
each  loader  can  be  shifted  from  side  to  side  so  as  to  operate 
under  cither  row  of  bins.  It  is  driven  by  a  single  motor  equip- 
ment in  either  of  these  positions.  Two  loaders  are  provided  so 
that  when  a  string  of  empties  on  one  side  of  the  trestle  is  to  be 
loaded,  one  loader  starts  working  at  each  end  of  the  siring  and 
loads  the  cars  successively  towards  the  middle.  While  the  load- 
ing is  going  on  on  one  side,  the  loads  on  the  other  side  are 
being  pulled  out,  the  bins  refilled  and  another  string  of  empties 
spotted,  so  that  when  the  loaders  finish  on  one  side  they  are 
shifted  over  under  the  other  row  of  bins  and  can  load  from  the 
middle  toward  both  ends.  This  makes  the  loading  process  con- 
tinuous and  eliminates  all  needless  waste  of  time. 

If  coal  is  not  needed  for  immediate  shipment  when  a  boat 
comes  in.  the  conveyor  cars,  instead  of  being  dumped  into  the 
larry  cars,  arc  run  back  onto  the  cantilever  arm  of  the  unloader 
structure  and  the  coal  is  dumped  into  the  temporary  storage 
pile  between  the  rear  unloader  runway  and  the  front  transfer 


Unloader*  In  Operation. 


The  unloaders  are  carried  on  three  4-whcel  trucks  under 
each  tower,  the  wheels  being  24  in.  in  diameter  and  24  in.  gage. 
The  main  tower  of  the  transfer  bridge  is  carried  on  four  4- 
whcel  equalized  trucks,  all  wheels  having  a  diameter  of  30  in., 
and  the  trucks  having  a  gage  of  36  in.  center  to  center  of 
wheels.  The  two  end  trucks  are  drivers  and  the  two  interior 
ones  idlers.  The  shear  leg  of  the  bridge  has  a  4- wheel  equalized 
transfer  truck  at  each  end  and  a  4-wheel  spring  idler  truck  in 
the  middle.  The  wheels  in  these  trucks  also  have  a  30  in.  gage. 
The  maximum  moving  load  per  wheel  on  the  unloader  trucks 
is  45,000  lbs.,  and  the  maximum  standing  load  per  wheel  is 
70.000  lbs.  The  same  standing  load  per  wheel  is  maximum  for 
the  trucks  under  the  transfer  bridge.  The  maximum  moving 
load  for  the  bridge  is  58,000  lbs.  on  each  tower  wheel  and 


» 

The  Operating  End  of  One  of  the  Larry  Car*. 


50,000  lbs.  each  for  the  wheels  under  the  shear  leg.  The  tracks 
supporting  both  the  unloaders  and  the  transfer  bridge  arc  laid 
with  100-lb.  rails  on  tie  plates  and  secured  with  screw  spikes. 
The  third  rail  for  power  is  of  85-lb.  section  in  both  cases.  The 
unloader  runways  arc  level,  but  the  tracks  under  the  transfer 
bridge  are  on  a  grade  of  about  0.1  per  cent. 

LOADING  AND  STORAGE  EQUIPMENT. 

As  the  country  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  agricultural, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  company's  freight  equipment 
consists  of  box  cars,  making  it  necessary  to  utilize  these  cars 
for  hauling  coal  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  back  to  the  western 
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bridge  runway.  It  is  picked  up  from  this  pile  by  the  transfer 
bridge  bucket  and  deposited  wherever  desired  in  the  main  stor- 
age pile  under  the  transfer  bridge.  The  cross  section  of  the 
temporary  storage  pile  into  which  the  un loaders  can  dump  the 
coal  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  boats  in  this  service,  so  that 
a  boat  can  be  unloaded  into  this  temporary  pile  without  any  un- 
necessary movements  of  the  unloader  along  the  dock  face. 

When  it  is  desired  to  load  cars  from  the  storage  piles,  the 
nine  ton  bucket  operating  on  the  transfer  bridge  picks  up  the 
coal  from  the  pile  and  dumps  it  directly  into  the  larry  cars.  The 
trestle  on  which  the  larry  cars  operate  is  continued  alongside 
the  transfer  bridge  runway  beyond  the  end  of  the  dock  face 
in  order  that  these  cars  may  be  loaded  by  the  transfer  bridge 
without  unnecessary  movements  of  the  entire  bridge.  The 
trestle  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  crossovers  so  that  the  larry 
cars  can  be  transferred  from  one  track  to  another  and  kept  in 
continuous  operation. 

Cars  intended  for  loading  at  the  dock  arc  brought  from 
Fort  William  around  the  north  side  of  the  storage  ground  and 
into  the  plant  at  the  east  end.  A  through  track  is  provided 
along  the  face  of  the  dock  adjacent  to  the  loading  track,  which 
provides  access  to  a  three  track  gravity  yard  located  west  of 
the  face  of  the  dock.  From  this  yard  cars  can  be  run  at  will 
in  strings  of  15  or  less  and  spotted  at  the  loading  bins  by  car 
hauls  running  the  length  of  the  dock  adjacent  to  each  loading 
track.  After  being  loaded  the  cars  are  hauled  to  the  east  end 
of  the  dock  from  which  they  are  handled  by  switch  engines. 

A  large  part  of  the  preliminary  work  of  construction  was 
done  during  the  season  of  1911  and  work  was  carried  on 
through  the  winter  of  1911-1912.  The  site  was  cleared  in 
June,  1911,  and  excavations  for  the  foundations  were  begun  about 
August  1.  Placing  of  concrete  was  begun  about  the  first  of 
October  and  was  carried  through  the  winter,  sometimes  at 
temperatures  as  low  as  40  deg.  below  zero.  All  concrete  work 
was  of  mass  design  and  ample  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent freezing.  In  order  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ground  which 
will  be  used  for  storage,  considerable  material  from  the  hy- 
draulic dredges  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  dock  was  used 
for  filling.  The  problem  of  getting  material  to  the  work  was  a 
very  difficult  one  at  certain  stages.  There  was  then  no  rail 
connection  with  the  island  except  by  car  ferry,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  the  heavy  structural  members  used  in 
the  unloading  plant  across  the  river  on  a  ferry  which  had  a 
rapacity  of  only  one  car.  During  the  closed  season  for  navi- 
gation, a  temporary  trestle  was  thrown  across  the  river  between 
Fort  William  and  the  island,  and  some  equipment  was  hauled 
in  over  this. 

The  construction  of  this  plant  has  been  handled  under  the 
direction  of  J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer  of  the  western  lines; 
Frank  Lee,  principal  assistant  engineer,  and  D.  C.  Chisholm, 
resident  engineer  at  Fort  William.  The  Wetlman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  the  contract  for  the  coal 
handling  plant;  Amos  Harned  being  the  contractor's  super- 
intendent on  the  work. 


USE  OF  TELEPHONES  ON  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD.* 

The  first  use  of  the  telephone  for  despatching  trains  on  the 
Pennsylvania  was  in  1897  on  the  South  Fork  branch,  32  miles 
long.  At  that  time  the  number  of  trains  was  four  a  day,  but 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  average  movement  is  eighty  trains  a 
day;  and  there  has  been  no  accident  due  to  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  orders.  The  Pennsylvania  now  uses  17,000  telephones; 
some  of  them  owned  and  others  leased. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  there  was  secured  infor- 
mation from  35  prominent  roads  (not  including  the  Pennsyl- 

•Almlract  of  a  |uprt  by  J.  C.  Jolinwn.  fcuperintrndent  of  telegraph  of 
the  I'tmiT-ylranu  Railroad,  read  it  the  annual  niectin*  of  the  Atiociation 
<A  Rail»»y  Tele.raph  SupeTintemUnU  at  St    l.oui..  Mr>..  May 


vania)  operating  115,000  miles  of  line,  and  the  statistics  ob- 
tained from  these  different  companies  is  summarized.  Much  of 
the  information  given  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  recently 
published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Other  facts 
of  interest  are  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  train  orders  sent  per  day  over  each 
despatched  circuit  by  telephone,  77.2;  average  on  telegraph 
circuits,  56.6;  number  of  cases  of  trouble  per  month  per  100 
instruments  on  telephone  lines,  8;  number  of  cases  of  trouble 
on  telegraph  lines,  per  100  instruments,  9.  Reporting  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  lines,  the  average  efficiency  is  94.3  on  telephone 
lines  and  72.8  on  telegraph  lines;  this  being  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  well  understood  fact  that  telephone  lines  are  less  troubled 
than  the  telegraph  by  bad  weather.  The  35  companies  report 
about  1,000  portable  telephones  in  use,  as  follows:  On  freight 
trains,  268;  on  wrecking  and  work  trains,  386;  on  passenger 
trains,  150;  in  the  hands  of  track  foremen,  20;  miscellaneous, 
168.  The  number  of  telephones  in  boxes  or  booths  at  sidings  is 
given  as  5,255;  number  at  automatic  signals,  206. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Johnson's  inquiries  show  the  follow- 
ing averages:  Average  cost  of  a  way  station  installation,  $128; 
avccsjge  number  of  train  orders  per  despatcher's  circuit,  per  day, 
on  single  track  lines,  32.  The  efficiency  of  telephone  lines  is 
impaired  by  bad  weather  5  per  cent.;  of  telegTaph  lines  by  bad 
weather,  17  per  cent.  The  number  of  portable  telephones  on 
wreck  and  work  trains  is  107 ;  on  passenger  trains,  4 ;  in  the 
hands  of  track  foremen,  138;  miscellaneous,  47.  Mr.  Johnson 
estimates  that  the  efficiency  of  wrecking  trains  is  increased  by 
the  use  of  the  telephone  45  per  cent. ;  of  work  trains,  40  per 
cent. ;  of  passenger  trains,  45  per  cent,,  and  of  track  foremen, 
45  per  cent.  The  number  of  telephones  in  boxes  or  booths  at 
sidings  is  2,081 ;  number  at  automatic  block  signals,  312.  and  at 
intermediate  points  along  the  road,  not  previously  included.  931. 

On  nine  out  of  twenty-three  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
the  telegraph  is  kept  in  service  for  emergency  use.  after  the  tele- 
phone is  installed.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  number 
of  telegraph  operators  at  small  stations.  Explaining  an  appa- 
rently higher  cost  of  installations  on  the  Pennsylvania  as  com- 
pared with  other  roads,  it  is  stated  that  emergency  equipment 
is  maintained  at  most  or  all  of  the  stations;  test  panels  are 
also  freely  installed,  so  as  to  facilitate  patching  of  wires  when 
necessary.  The  small  number  of  orders  issued  by  the  despatch- 
es of  the  Pennsylvania  is  explained  as  probably  due  to  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  automatic  block  signals.  Telephones  at  outlying 
points  along  the  road  have  been  found  of  great  value.  A  stand- 
ard shelter  box  has  been  devised,  the  door  of  which,  hinged  at 
the  top  serves,  when  open,  to  protect  the  user  of  the  telephone 
from  rain  or  snow. 

A  special  wall  telephone  has  been  developed  for  installation 
in  the  shelter  boxes  and  booths  which  is  expected  to  give  ex- 
cellent results.  It  is  equipped  with  an  insulated  transmitter 
and  all  exposed  metal  parts  are  insulated,  including  the  gen- 
erator crank,  switch  hook  and  transmitter.  The  receiver  has 
concealed  binding  posts.  The  windings  of  the  receiver,  induc- 
tion coil,  ringer  and  generator-armature  and  cords  are  given  a 
special  moisture-proof  treatment.  Exposed  metal  parts  which 
arc  ordinarily  nickeled  will  be  finished  in  a  dull  black. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  on  the  Pennsylvania,  as  on  other  roads, 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  saving  made  by  the  introduction  of 
telephones  is  difficult  to  get  at,  although  the  importance  of  the 
saving  is  universally  recognized.  The  Great  Northern  reports 
that  the  acceleration  of  train  movements  since  the  use  of  th« 
telephone  has  produced  a  saving  of  $85,100  a  year. 

Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  there  has  now  been  sufficient  ex- 
perience with  telephone  apparatus  to  warrant  action  looking  to 
standardization  of  equipment  Concerning  loud  speaking  re- 
ceivers he  says:  "We  have  conducted  some  experiments  with 
loud  speaking  receivers  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  despatcher 
of  the  burdensome  head  receiver  and  providing  him  with  a  sub- 
stitute to  use  during  lightning  storms.  The  snapping  or  crack- 
itiu  noises  of  static  discharge*  during  these  storms  become  very 
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with  the  standard  head  equipment,  and  while  it 
not  be  altogether  dangerous,  it  is  at  least  objectionable.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  despatchers  have  expected  too  much 
from  the  use  of  the  loud  speaking  receiver,  and  have  thought 
that  it  should  be  readily  heard  when  they  are  some  distance 
from  it,  instead  of  arranging  the  receiver  to  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6  in.  or  a  foot  from  the  ear  when  the  operator 
is  directly  in  line  with  it.  There  is  quite  a  field  for  develop- 
ment in  this  particular  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  something  will  eventually  be  developed  along  this 
line  which  will  be  the  solution." 

The  Pennsylvania  is  considering  the  installation  of  under- 
ground cables  for  emergency  use.  With  such  a  cable  looped 
into  every  station  and  signal  station  the  road  could  cope  with 
any  adverse  weather  conditions.  In  station  offices  arms  or 
brackets  to  hold  the  telephones  are  found  of  great  value.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  cords  is  reduced,  the  telephone  is  less 
disturbed  by  local  noises,  telephones  do  not  get  knocked  off 
the  desk,  and  with  a  head  receiver  the  operator  is  free  to  use 
both  hands  for  other  work.  The  Pennsylvania  has  telephones 
on  some  of  its  limited  trains,  and  also  on  its  private  cars,  fur 
use  while  lying  at  large  terminal  stations. 

At  certain  points  along  the  road  five-pair  emergency  cables 
1,000  ft.  long  are  kept  ready,  on  special  reels,  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing quick  temporary  repairs  in  case  of  damage  by  storms  or 
blasting  operations,  etc  Mr.  Johnson  has  in  mind  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  an  emergency  car  equipped  with  a 
switchboard  apparatus,  emergency  cable,  selector  equipment, 
etc.,  with  which  a  temporary  despatched  office  could  be  set  up 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  Johnson  discusses  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  that  an  operator  at  a  station  does  not 
know  the  location  of  approaching  trains  as  he  does  when  lie 
has  the  Morse  telegraph,  by  which  be  can  hear  what  is  going 
on  among  other  offices  while  attending  to  his  office  work.  With 
a  head  receiver  so  connected  that  be  could  move  around  the 
office,  or  with  a  loud  speaking  receiver,  the  operator  could  per- 
haps get  this  information  from  a  telephone  line;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  operators  ought  to  burden  themsetves 
with  this  information,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  of  no  value 
to  them.  The  constant  wearing  of  a  head  receiver  for  eight 
hours  is  objectionable,  as  sometimes  the  pressure  produces 
painful  sensations;  and  it  may  make  the  ears  too  sensitive  to 
weather  conditions.  On  divisions  of  light  traffic  a  signal  cir- 
cuit is  provided  so  that  way  stations  can  call  the  despatcher 
by  means  of  a  buzzer,  and  he  need  not  wear  the  receiver  at  all 
times.  Some  despatchers  are  nervous  during  thunder  storms, 
but  some  of  the  oldest  have  found  no  trouble  wearing  the  re- 
ceiver through  all  kinds  of  storms.  Rubber  ear  cushions  are 
worn  by  some  despatchers,  but  these  are  objectionable,  as  they 
cause  excessive  perspiration.  The  loud  speaking  receiver  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  troubles  due  to  thunder  storms. 
Many  of  the  oldest  despatchers  have  worn  the  bead  receivers 
through  all  kinds  of  storms  and  have  never  received  any  injury, 
but  there  is  a  snapping  and  crackling  sensation  which  disturbs 
the  more  timid. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  the  telephone,  as  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Johnson  are  set  forth  in  about  the  same  way 
as  has  been  done  by  other  superintendents  in  the  past  Using 
the  telephone  a  period  of  one  or  two  months  is  sufficient  to  train 
an  operator,  as  compared  with  six  months  to  a  year  where 
the  Morse  telegraph  is  used.  The  saving  in  the  time  of  send- 
ing and  completing  orders  is  estimated  at  about  40  per  cent 
With  the  telephone  there  is  no  chance  that  an  operator  will 
leave  the  train-wire  open.  Many  operators  have  said  that  it 
seemed  a  hardship  to  go  back  to  the  telegraph  key,  as  has  had  to 
be  done  in  case  of  trouble  on  (he  telephone  selectors.  Many 
telegraphers  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  fingers  or  other 
disabilities  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  their  positions.  De- 
railments have  been  prevented;  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  gives 
only  a  single  instance,  that  where  a  trackman  discovered  a 


broken  flange  and  the  train  endangered  by  the  break  was 
stopped  just  before  going  down  a  steep  grade. 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  is  that  as  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone is  constantly  being  extended,  it  is  not  rash  to  predict  that 
it  will  eventually  supersede  the  telegraph  entirely,  not  only  for 
despatching,  but  for  the  transmission  of  messages  also. 


REPORT  ON  GOTHENBURG  COLLI8ION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  report, 
by  Chief  Inspector  Belnap,  dated  April  16,  giving  the  causes 
of  the  rear  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Gothenburg,  Neb.,  March  14,. in  which  four  passengers  were 
killed.  This  collision  occurred  at  3:37  a.  m.  in  a  severe  snow 
storm,  and  the  cause  was  the  failure  of  the  engineman  of  train 
No.  12  to  see  an  automatic  signal  which  indicated  stop  about 
1,000  ft.  in  the  rear  of  passenger  train  No.  4,  which  was  stand- 
ing at  the  station.  The  distant  signal,  2,427  ft.  in  the  rear 
of  the  stop  signal,  was  at  caution  and  the  engineman  saw  it 
and  reduced  his  speed  to  about  20  miles  an  hour,  but  smoke 
and  snow  blowing  to  the  southward  obscured  the  home  signal 
and  he  passed  it  without  seeing  it;  then,  while  drifting  along 
and  trying  to  locate  his  position,  he  suddenly  saw  the  fusee 
which  was  being  waved  by  the  flagman  of  the  standing  train 
about  100  ft  in  the  rear  of  the  last  car.  Tram  4  had  been 
there  only  two  minutes,  and  no  blame  is  attached  to  the  men 
on  that  train.  The  fireman,  on  account  of  some  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  steam,  had  seen  none  of  the  signals  during  the 
run  from  North  Platte,  about  35  miles.  The  engineman  had  a 
good  record  of  14  years'  standing.  He  had  been  on  duty  only 
two  hours  and  seventeen  minutes. 

This  report,  in  explaining  the  spacing  of  the  trains  over  the 
35  miles  from  North  Platte  to  Gothenburg,  incidentally  shows 
the  care  and  precision  with  which  flagging  is  carried  out  on 
the  Union  Pacific  and  also  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  flagging.  Passenger  train  flagmen  have  been  instructed— 
whether  in  print  or  by  word  of  mouth  does  not  appear — that 
at  regular  stops  the  flagman  must  immediately  take  his  position 
60  ft.  from  the  rear  of  his  train  and  be  prepared  to  protect  his 
train  should  an  emergency  arise.  After  waiting  five  minutes, 
if  the  train  docs  not  start,  he  must  go  back,  according  to  rule 
99.  Flagman  Frosch  was  carrying  out  this  rule  at  Gothen- 
burg. His  train  was  behind  time,  and  so  was  the  following 
train;  but  the  line  is  fully  equipped  with  automatic  block  sig- 
nals, and  as  telegraph  offices  were  12  miles  or  more  apart, 
dependence  for  spacing  was  placed  wholly  on  the  block  signals. 

About  one  mile  east  of  North  Platte  there  is  a  long  bridge, 
over  which  the  road  is  single  track.  On  this  bridge  the  sig- 
nals, on  the  night  in  question,  were  out  of  order,  and  stood 
in  the  stop  position  throughout  the  night,  all  trainmen  being 
notified  accordingly.  But  although,  according  to  the  report, 
the  trainmen  had  been  notified,  it  is  also  said  that  the  con- 
ductor of  No.  12  instructed  his  engineman  to  carry  the  flagman 
on  the  engine  and  proceed  slowly  across  the  bridge,  not  deem- 
ing it  safe  for  the  flagman  to  walk  across  ahead  of  the  train 
on  account  of  the  severe  storm.  Train  No.  4  had  also  complied 
with  the  rule  requiring  a  flagman  to  be  sent  in  advance  when  a 
signal  on  single  track  indicates  stop;  and  it  consumed  17  min- 
utes in  crossing  the  bridge;  but  No.  12  took  only  about  10 
minutes,  thus  shortening  the  time  interval  between  the  two 
trains,  which  had  been  16  minutes  apart  leaving  North  Platte. 
The  time  interval  was  further  shortened,  because  the  second 
train  made  no  stops  at  stations. 


Longitudinal.  Railway.  Ch  ilk.— During  1912  there  were  362 
miles  of  railroad  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $14,999,000  by  the  syn- 
dicate building  the  Longitudinal  Railway  connecting  Santiago 
and  Iquique  under  a  5  per  cent,  guaranty  by  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment. It  is  expected  this  line  will  be  completed  and  open  for 
traffic  before  the  close  of  1913. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY   FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 


Include*  Among  Other  Important  Reports  Thoee  on  Self- 
Propelled   Cars  and   8eml-8itumlnou*  and    Lignltlc  Coal*. 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association  was  held  in  Chicago,  May  21-24.  President 
H.  T.  Bentley,  principal  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  presided.  The  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William  Carson  Shaw. 

The  secretary  reported  a  total  of  S23  members,  which  during 
the  convention  was  increased  to  about  590.  The  total  number 
of  members  attending  the  convention  was  27a. 


Mr.  Bentley  commented  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  associa- 
tion since  its  inception  five  years  ago,  the  membership  having 
grown  from  35  to  over  500  members  during  that  time.  He 
pointed  out  that  whereas  500,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  used 
y,  only  75,000,000  tons  are  actually  turned  into  service 
r,  showing  what  a  wide  field  of  improvement  was 
possible  by  fuel  engineers.  A  great  saving  may  be  made  by 
those  having  anything  to  do  with  fuel  by  carefully  studying  the 
various  conditions  under  which  they  are  handling  it,  Its  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  requires  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
for  the  satisfactory  use  of  the  lower  grades  of  coal.  There 
arc  quantities  of  lignite  beds  throughout  this  country  which, 
if  a  uniform  supply  was  required,  could  be  mined  at  a  profit; 
therefore  by  stimulating  its  use  a  much  cheaper  fuel  would 
be  available.  This  fuel  has  been  used  successfully  on  loco- 
motives and  is  also  suitable  for  the  production  of  producer  gas. 

Another  feature  in  regard  to  cheaper  fuel  is  the  use  of  pul- 
verized coal  which  is  being  investigated  by  one  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  obstacles  heretofore  encountered  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  inability  of  the  fire  brick  to  withstand  the  intense 
heat  generated,  and  means  for  properly  pulverizing  and  storing 
the  coal  in  the  tender.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  coal  could  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  mines  at  a  re- 
duced cost  during  the  summer  months  and  stored  with  a  net 
ition  was  made  of  fuel  saved,  due  to  the  better  de- 
of  locomotives  and  the  use  of 


MR,  QL'AYLE  S  ADDRESS. 

Robert  {juayle.  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Chicago  & 
N'orth  Western,  mentioned  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  locomotives.  He  agreed  that  the  large 
grate  area  was  more  efficient  for  burning  coal  as  suggested  in 
Dr.  Goss'  paper  of  last  year.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  coal  for  the  locomotive  and  of  assist- 
ing the  fireman  as  much  as  possible  in  the  performance  of  his 
work.  An  important  factor  is  the  co-operation  and  team  work 
between  the  engineer  and  fireman.  The  use  of  brick  arches  and 
superheaters  was  advocated,  the  latter  to  be  applied  to  all  classes 
of  engines,  even  switchers. 

MR.  PEABOOY's  AMWF.SK, 

Francis  S.  Peabody.  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  followed  Mr  Quayle  with  an  interesting  talk 
from  (he  operator's  standpoint.  He  stated  that  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  was  teft  in  the  mines  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  could  not  economically  be  removed.  There  are  22,000.000 
acres  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  only  1  per  cent,  of  it 
is  being  used.  About  57,000,000  urns  arc  being  taken  from 
these  mines  and  records  show  that  the  average  production 
doubles  in  about  10  years.  In  speaking  of  the  railroad  con- 
tract* he  said  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  clause  was 
causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  mine  operators,  as  the  roads 
were  inclined  to  demand  the  maximum  tonnage  at  time*  that 
were  most  inconvenient  for  the  operators  to  supply  it.  This 
was  especially  true  in  case  of  strike*.  The  strike  "f  V)Y> 
caused  an  increase  of  6  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  coal. 


In  1897  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  was  25  cents  per  ton, 
but  now  it  is  90  cents.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  this  is  paid  to  labor. 
Railroads  should  store  four  months'  supply  during  the  storage 
period  as  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  decrease  in  traffic 
and  the  lower  cost  for  transportation,  and  it  would  keep  the 
mines  busy  during  the  dull  season.  A  storage  yard  with  trestles 
and  steam  shovels  for  loading  was  recommended,  the  cost  of 
storage  being  only  15  cents  per  ton— 2  cents  for  unloading,  3 
cents  for  loading  and  10  cents  for  depreciation.  These  figures, 
however,  apply  only  to  certain  grades  of  coal;  others  depreciate 
more  rapidly. 

CONTRACT  FORM   FOR  PURCHASE  OF  COAL. 

A  proposed  standard  form  of  contract  covering  the  purchase 
of  railway  fuel  coal  was  presented  by  a  committee  of  which 
J.  G.  Crawford  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  was  chairman.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  was  the 
relation  of  car  tonnage  to  the  number  of  the  purchaser's  cars 
at  the  mine,  Eugene  McAuliffe  (Frisco  Lines)  questioned  the 
desirability  of  mentioning  in  the  contract  the  number  of  cars 
to  be  supplied  at  the  mine  by  the  purchaser,  while  thoroughly 
believing  that  the  purchaser  should  co-operate  with  the  mine 
operator  in  this  respect  He  favored  the  storage  of  coal  where 
practicable  and  strongly  recommended  that  the  invoices  should 
carry  the  serial  number  of  the  contract.  In  considering  the 
contracting  of  coal  as  a  general  proposition,  Mr.  McAuliffe 
pointed  out  that  the  condition  of  the  mine  should  be  considered 
by  the  railroad  on  whose  line  the  mine  was  located,  or  on  which 
the  railroad  relied  for  its  coal  supply.  By  this  is  meant  the 
accepting  of  fuel  that  is  not  quite  up  to  standard,  but  must 
be  disposed  of.  the  price,  of  course,  being  satisfactory  to  both 
the  operator  and  the  railroad. 

Other  members  suggested  that  the  contract  should  include 
specifications  as  to  the  fusing  point  of  the  ash,  the  heat  value, 
the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coal,  and  a  standard  method  of 
obtaining  samples. 

SUB-BITUMINOU8  AND  LIQNITIC  COALS. 

Samuel  B.  Flagg.  engineer,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

The  effort  to  reduce  operating  costs  has  resulted,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  a  demand  fur  much  more  powerful  locomotives,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  tendency  to  utilize  lower  grades  of  fuel, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  lignitic  and  sub-bituminous 
coals  found  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  Lignitic  coals 
are  characterized  by  a  high  moisture  and  high  volatile  matter 
content,  by  a  fairly  low  percentage  of  ash,  and  by  a  low  heat 
value.  The  lower  grades  of  sub-bituminous  coal  differ  fr.»m 
the  lignites  mainly  in  their  appearance,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
designation  "black  lignites''  that  is  frequently  given  them. 
These  lower  grades  of  sub-bituminous  coal  like  the  lignitic 
coals,  are  high  in  moisture  and  volatile  matter  contents  and  low 
in  heating  value  Their  behavior  upon  exposure  to  the  air 
is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  brown  lignites.  The  better  grades 
of  sub-bituminous  coals,  on  (he  other  hand,  have  a  much  lower 
moisture  content  and  higher  heat  value;  in  fact,  the  heat  values 
of  some  of  them  arc  considerably  higher  than  those  of  many  of 
the  bituminous,  coals  Even  these  high  grade  sub-bituminous 
fuels,  however,  have  the  same  tendency  to  disintegrate  upon 
exposure  to  (he  air.  and  the  same  is  true  upon  exposure  to  heat 
in  a  furnace.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  both  the  lignitic 
and  sub-bituminous  coals  is  their  liability  to  heat  in  the  pile 
or  bunker  and  to  take  tire  spontaneously. 

A  few  typical  analyses  of  fuels  from  some  of  the  different 
fic'<K  are  given  in  the  table  below,  the  last  two  being  classed 
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by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  medium  grade  bituminous 
coals,  although  they  arc  frequently  designated  as  sub-bituminous 
or  liginitic  coals.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  authority  for  the 
analyses  given  in  the  first,  sixth  and  seventh  columns. 


Motture  ...  16.58  6.72  8.37  7.83    15.84    11.90  42.88  7.32  7.40 

Vol.  Mat...  31.97  45.06  41.10  32.66    34.55    37.85  24.22  39.83  40.17 

Fix.  Car  ...  46.05  39  51  48.02  53.63    43.95    41.57  24.96  45.37  46.95 

Ash    5.40  8.05  3.51  5  88     5.34     8.68  7.94  6.42  4.57 

Sulphur   ...  .64  .66  .38  .22       .  32        56  1.53  1.06  .91 

B.  t.  u   10.609  11,462    12,771  10.215  11,077  5.683  12.017  12.283 

It  has  been  estimated*  that  of  the  coal  easily  accessible  and 
still  remaining  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  one-third 
is  represented  by  the  lignitic  and  sub-bituminous  deposits.  The 
principal  beds  of  these  coals  arc  found  in  Texas,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Washington.  The  fields  of  the  lower  grade  coals  commercially 
most  important  today  arc  those  in  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico  and  Washington.  About  2,000.000  tons  of 
sub-bituminous  coal  per  year  is  taken  from  the  Bull  Mountain 
field  in  Musselshell  county  south  of  Roundup,  and  the  Red 
Lodge  field  in  Carbon  county  near  Red  Lodge  in  Montana. 

Mining  costs  in  the  different  fields  producing  sub-bituminous 
coals  vary  considerably,  probably  ranging  between  SO  cents  and 
$170  per  short  ton  as  extreme  values.  These  costs,  of  course, 
arc  proportionately  higher  where  the  output  is  small  than 
where  the  development  has  been  more  extensive.  They  are 
also  affected  by  the  physical  mining  conditions. 

Because  of  the  disintegrating  effect  of  heat  on  these  coals, 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  coal  in  the  tender  should 
contain  little  slack.  Nearly  all  of  the  sub-bituminous  coals 
suffer  more  or  less  seriously  from  breakage  unless  carefully 
handled  in  the  screening  and  loading  processes.  In  the  loading 
of  either  open  or  closed  cars  precautions  may  be  taken  by  using 
an  apron  on  the  screens  or  the  car-loader  so  that  the  coal  has 
less  of  a  fall. 

Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  necessity  for  shipping  these 
fuels  in  closed  cars  when  intended  for  railroad  use.  The  cost 
of  loading  and  unloading  box  cars  is  obviously  greater  than 
when  gondola  or  drop-bottom  cars  arc  used.  The  increased 
cost  obtained  from  three  authorities  ranges  from  four  to  ten 
cents  per  ton  of  coal.  This  is  probably  offset  to  some  extent 
by  the  prevention  of  loss  in  transit. 

The  question  of  storing  such  coals  involves  not  only  the 
slacking  and  the  deterioration  resulting  therefrom,  but  also  the 
liability  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  author's  limited  ex- 
perience with  coals  of  this  type  leads  him  to  the  belief  that 
they  may  possibly  be  stored  for  a  short  time  without  serious 
deterioration  from  the  standpoint  of  their  steaming  value  in 
locomotive  use,  but  that  the  coals  which  are  not  impaired  after 
storage  for  a  year  are  more  likely  medium  grade  bituminous 
coals  than  either  sub-bituminous  or  lignitic. 

•Production  of  Coal  in  1907,  by  E.  W.  Parker,  in  Mineral  Resources 
for  1907,  V.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


The  liability  of  spontaneous  combustion,  although  greater  for 
the  lignitic  fuels,  is  considerable  in  the  case  of  the  sub-bitu- 
minous coals  and  dust  or  slack  must  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate. 

The  substitution  of  these  low  grade  coals  for  bituminous  fuel 
introduces,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  a 
number  of  problems  of  operation.  The  grate  area  must  be 
greater — one  authority  says  50  per  cent,  greater — than  would 
be  required  for  good  bituminous  coal.  High  drafts  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  required  rates  of  combustion,  and  to  get 
them  the  exhaust  pressures  must  be  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  is  reduced  5  to  10 
per  cent,  thereby.  One  point  in  favor  of  these  coals  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  the  freedom  from  clinker  troubles.  The 
percentage  of  earthy  matter  in  them  is  usually  low— in  many 
instances  under  5  per  cent  — and  the  sulphur  content  is  also 
low. 

In  some  sections  the  greatest  problem  connected  with  the  use 
of  sub-bituminous  fuels  has  been  the  one  of  preventing  spark 
troubles.  The  first  attempts  to  solve  this  problem  were  made 
with  different  sizes  and  arrangements  of  screens  and  usually 
included  two  screens  for  the  gases  to  pass  through.  It  was 
usually  found,  however,  that  one  of  the  screens  clogged  and 
prevented  the  free  steaming  of  the  engine.  By  using  a  single 
screen  properly  set  most  of  the  clogging  trouble  can  be  done 
away  with,  unless  there  is  a  steam  leak  in  the  smoke  box  or 
wet  slack  coal  is  being  used,  and  some  roads  claim  to  have 
found  the  screen  as  satisfactory  and  effective  as  any  means 
for  eliminating  spark  troubles.  Screens  set  horizontally  will, 
with  some  forms  of  stacks,  remain  clear  longer  and  give  less 
trouble  than  if  set  on  an  incline,  and  likewise  small  mesh  net- 
ting of  small  wire  is  more  satisfactory  than  small  mesh  netting 
made  of  large  wire. 

A  front-end  arrangement  designed  to  reduce  in  size  the 
sparks  or  cinders,  and  also  delay  their  delivery  from  the  stack 
has  been  patented  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  On 
the  western  lines  of  one  road  a  number  of  locomotives  have 
been  equipped  with  this  device  and  it  is  stated  that  the  sparks 
are  reduced  to  such  small  size  that  they  give  no  trouble.  Some 
of  the  engines  so  equipped  have  been  in  service  as  long  as  four 
years,  and  others  for  over  two  years,  and  during  this  time  no 
fires  have  been  set  by  sparks  from  them,  although  they  are 
operated  on  the  most  dangerous  divisions  of  the  line. 

Another  front-end  arrangement  was  designed  by  one  of  the  road 
engineers  of  a  western  road  and  has  been  used  principally  in 
locomotives  burning  coal  from  the  Roundup,  Montana,  district 
With  this  arrangement  the  sparks  do  not  pass  through  any 
screens  or  netting,  the  success  of  the  device  depending  rather 
upon  the  delayed  delivery  of  the  solid  particles,  thus  allowing 
them  time  to  cool  down. 

In  the  following  table  arc  given  some  of  the  principal  data 
and  results  of  road  tests  made  by  different  railroads  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  lower  grade  fuels.  The  variation  in  the  equi- 
valent evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  as  fired  shows  probably 
better  than  anything  else  the  relative  values  of  the  coals  for 
locomotive  service.  For  the  last  three  tests  these  figures  could 
not  be  inserted,  as  it  was  impossible  to  compute  them  from 
the  data  at  hand.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  none  of  these 
coals  in  question  have  the  very  high  moisture  content  or  the 
other  identifying  lignite  characteristics  such  as  those  of  the 
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Williston,  N.  Dak.,  fuel,  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
table  in  this  paper. 

The  costs  of  using  bituminous  and  sub-bituminous  coals 
given  below  were  determined  for  one  road  whose  sources  of 
supply  for  the  two  kinds  of  fuel  were  Buxton,  Iowa,  and  Hud* 
son,  Wyo.,  respectively.  Cody,  Neb.,  was  considered  as  the  ap- 
proximate dividing  point  for  the  use  of  the  two  fuels  and  costs 
were  figured  to  and  from  that  point,  using  the  results  of  a 
dynamometer  car  test  as  the  basis  of  computations. 

BiTvatmov*  Coal.                        Sva-aiTuuiMous  Coal. 
Prtee  it  Buxton,  la  $1M.M     Price  at  Hudwm,  W>o  $153.26 

Hot?  ti  %L?2X!?.::  'ftS  82  S  ^\CAN±  '33 

Tool  coat   SJS4.7J  Total  com   SJ72.M 

Saving  in  favor  of  Wyoming  coal,  $12.12. 

The  results  of  these  tests  show  that  the  better  of  these  low- 
grade  fuels  can  be  used,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  today  being  used 
over  those  divisions  of  the  roads  where  length  of  haul  of  bitu- 
minous coal  makes  it  too  expensive  or  otherwise  inadvisable 
to  use  the  latter  fuel.  Some  of  the  lines  which  are  today  using 
this  sub-bituminous  fuel  arc  using  it  on  the  same  engines  that 
at  other  times  burn  bituminous  coal.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  found  of  sufficient  advantage  to  build  all  the 
locomotives  which  are  to  be  fired  with  the  lower  grade  fuels 
with  special  reference  to  obtaining  the  best  results  from  them. 

The  probability  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  the  true 
lignites  in  the  near  future  is  believed  to  be  not  great.  The 
present  undeveloped  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  the  lignites  are  found,  their  low  heating  value,  and  the 
availability  of  the  better  sub-bituminous  coals  arc  all  factors 
that  will  check  the  increased  use  of  lignitic  coals  for  steaming, 
and  particularly  for  locomotive  purpose*. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  T.  Malcolmson  stated  that  the  heat  value  of  run-of-mine 
coal  was  increased  18.4  per  cent,  by  briquctting  as  shown  by 
some  600  tests. 

\V.  S.  Roberts  (Roberts  &  Schaefcr  Company)  mentioned  as 
the  greatest  factor  in  briquetting  the  obtaining  of  a  suitable 
binder.  His  experience  showed  that  a  pitch  binder  had  given 
the  best  results.  The  whole  proposition  of  briquetting  is  a 
purely  engineering  one,  and  it  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Most  of  the  failures  are  due  to  not  giving  it  the  proper  con- 
sideration. 

J.  G.  Crawford  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  stated  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  air  opening  in  the  grates,  that  the  ash  pan  should  be 
tight  and  the  air  openings  should  be  covered  with  netting.  He 
also  found  the  lignite  burning  locomotives  not  as  powerful  as 
those  burning  bituminous  coal. 

E  VY.  Pratt  (C.  &  N.  W.)  mentioned  engines  in  service  on 
his  road  that  were  especially  designed  for  burning  lignite. 
These  have  a  grate  area  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  other  en- 
gines of  similar  type,  but  until  the  gyrus  spark  arrester  was  in- 
stalled they  threw  a  large  number  of  sparks. 

Mr.  Crawford  thought  that  brick  arches  should  be  used  on  all 
lignite  burning  engines  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  slack 
in  the  fuel  and  the  rapid  breaking  of  the  lumps. 

Mr.  Flagg  stated  that  this  device  would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  fuel  as  it  would  allow  the  high  volatile  matter 
to  become  thoroughly  consumed. 

SELF  PROPELLED  CAR8. 

The  authors  of  this  paper,  S.  T.  Dodd  and  B.  H.  Arnold,  of 
the  engineering  department  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
considered  all  types  of  self-propelled  cars,  but  went  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  discussion  of  those  with  internal  combustion 
engines.  In  a  summary  of  those  operated  by  steam  the  com- 
mittee said: 

"In  summing  up  the  position  of  the  steam  motor  car,  we  note 
that  of  all  the  types  which  have  been  built  very  lew  have  been 
duplicated  and  none  have  been  adopted  as  standard  by  oper- 
ating roads  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  before  the 


public  for  a  length  of  time  reasonably  sufficient  for  their  de- 
velopment. The  objections  which  seem  to  have  prevented  their 
success  are  apparently : 

"Cost  of  maintenance.  The  necessity  of  developing  a  rela- 
tively high  horse  power  in  a  limited  space  results  in  a  special 
or  cramped  design  of  boiler  and  engine  which  is  not  economical 
in  maintenance  or  repair. 

"Limited  tractive  power,  or  excessive  weight  on  drivers. 
The  majority  of  cars  of  this  type  which  have  been  built  have 
the  driving  power  applied  to  one  axle  only.  Frequent  stop 
service,  for  which  the  independent  car  should  be  particularly 
fitted,  demands  a  high  tractive  effort  in  starting,  if  acceptable 
schedule  speeds  are  maintained,  and  such  tractive  effort  is  not 
obtainable  without  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  the  weight  upon 
driving  axles.  This  results  in  excessive  weight  on  the  driving 
wheels  when  there  is  only  one  driving  axle. 

"Limited  operating  radius:  Tanks  of  100  gals,  of  fuel  and 
1,000  gals,  of  water  seem  to  be  acceptable  in  practice.  This 
represents  a  weight  of  fuel  and  water  of  nearly  10,000  lbs.,  and 
gives  apparently  an  operating  radius  of  only  about  50  miles 
for  fuel  and  30  to  40  miles  for  water.  For  practical  success, 
it  appears  that  such  a  car  should  have  an  operating  radius  of 
about  100  miles  without  recharge." 

The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  cars  operated  by  compressed 
air  seems  to  lie  in  their  inability  to  develop  a  sufficiently  high 
speed  for  railway  service  with  a  thoroughly  practical  design. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  storage  battery  car  it  was  shown 
that  while  cars  of  small  capacity  and  of  a  rather  limited  radius 
of  operation  had  proved  very  successful  in  street  car  service 
"a  car  for  branch  line  service  might  fairly  be  assumed  to  have 
a  weight  of  40  tons  and  to  require  about  50  wans  per  ton 
mile  for  operation.  This  is  equivalent  to  2  k.  w.  per  car  mile, 
or  for  a  run  of  100  miles,  without  recharging,  would  require  a 
battery  which  would  have  a  weight  of  about  10  tons  or  one- 
fourth  the  total  weight  of  the  car.  These  figures  are  presented 
to  show  that  long  distance  operation  of  heavy  cars  without  re- 
charge of  battery  would  entail  a  prohibitive  weight  of  battery." 

Internal  Combustion  Engine  Car. — Under  this  heading  were 
considered  the  gasolene  cars  with  mechanical  and  electrical 
transmissions.  The  McKecn  car  was  somewhat  briefly  de- 
scribed, its  maximum  low  and  high  speeds  being  given  at  10 
to  15  m.  p.  h.,  and  60  to  70  m.  p,  h.  respectively.  In  April,  1913, 
138  of  these  cars  were  in  service  on  50  different  railroads. 
Among  other  mechanical  drive  passenger  cars  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Company,  Chicago,  has  built  a  car  with  single  trucks, 
steel  body  and  a  seating  capacity  of  21.  The  P.  H.  Batten 
Company,  Chicago,  has  also  built  cars  of  this  type  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  about  30  passengers  which  are  in  operation  on 
three  roads  in  the  central  west.  The  Stover  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, of  Freeport,  III.,  has  supplied  smatl  single  truck  gasolene 
cars  on  the  Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  The  Hall-Scott  Motor  Company,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  has  built  double  truck  cars  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
50,  and  a  100  h.  p.  four  cylinder  engine  driving  the  rear  axle 
through  longitudinal  transmission  and  double  gears. 

The  gas-electric  car  was  next  considered,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  type  being  described.  There  are  50  of  these  cars 
in  regular  daily  service.  The  operation  of  the  gas-electric  car, 
made  by  the  French  Westinghousc  Company,  and  which  has 
recently  been  introduced  in  this  country  by  the  Drake  Railway 
Automotrice  Company,  on  the  Arad-Csanad  Railway,  Hungary, 
was  mentioned.  These  cars  are  running  approximately  1,000.000 
car  miles  per  annum  at  an  average  maintenance  cost  of  2.5 
to  3  cents  per  mile.- 

Speaking  of  the  combination  of  the  gasolene  electric  car 
with  a  storage  battery  auxiliary,  the  paper  said : 

"The  fact  is,  that  the  storage  battery  is  of  no  real  value  in 
combination  with  the  electric  drive,  as  it  has  been  developed  to- 
day. The  real  value  of  the  electric  drive  is  the  possibility  of 
working  through  a  wide  range  of  voltage  and  current  With  a 
storage  batter)-  auxiliary  this  advantage  would  be  eliminated,  as 
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the  generator  would  be  forced  to  work  at  the  constant  voltage  of 
the  storage  battery.  The  weight  and  cost  of  the  battery  is  a 
considerable  item  and  the  same  weight  and  cost  could  be  ex- 
to  greater  advantage  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
and  generator,  if  necessary. 

now  the  characteristics  of  the  mechanical  drive 
gasolene  car,  and  the  electric  drive  gasolene  car,  the  fundamental 
difference  between  them  lies  in  the  method  of  transmission 
of  the  power  between  engine  and  axle.  The  comparison  of  the 
characteristics  is  welt  illustrated  in  the  curves  shown  herewith. 
These  curves  show  the  speed,  tractive  effort,  anrl  gasolene  con- 
sumption of  a  car  equipped  with  a  100  h.  p.  550  r.  p.  m.  gasolene 
driving  in  the  one  case,  through  electrical  transmission, 


ja?s#>6o&  eases 


SO  JO 
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of  Gasoline  Car.    Mechanical  Transmission 
Compared  with  Electrical  Transmission. 

the  motors  geared  to  33  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  the  other  case. 


through  mechanical  transmissic 


a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels. 


42  in.  in  diameter.  The  slow  speed  gear  reduction  has  been  as- 
sumed at  7.5  to  1  and  the  high  speed  gearing  at  1.6  to  1.  These 
correspond  approximately  to  those  ordinarily  ob- 
an  mechanical  drive  gasolene  cars  of  this  weight  and  ca- 
pacity.   The  following  characteristics  are  to  be  noted : 

"In  the  electric  drive  car  the  engine  speed  is  independent  of 
the  car  speed  and  is  maintained  at  the  normal  value  550  r.  p.  m. 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  car  speed.  In  the  mechanical 
drive  the  engine  speed  is  proportional  to  the  car  speed.  It  starts 
at  a  low  value  with  the  starting  of  the  car,  and  increases  with 
the  car  speed  up  to  600  revolutions  at  a  car  speed  of  10  m,  p.  h. 


he  full  engine  output.  General  Electric  gas- 
n  practice  develop  a  maximum  tractive  effort 
depending  on  the  gearing." 


At  this  point  the  change  gear  clutch  is  thrown  in,  the  engine 
speed  is  cut  down  to  100  r.  p.  m.,  with  the  higher  gearing,  and 
is  again  raised  with  the  car  speed  to  650  r.  p.  m.,  at  a  car  speed 
of  50  m.  p.  h. 

"The  engine  horse  power  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
engine  speed.  With  the  electric  drive  the  horse  power  is  main- 
tained at  100  h.  p.  throughout  the  range  of  car  speed,  but  with 
the  mechanical  drive  the  horse  power  varies,  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum value  at  the  maximum  speed  corresponding  to  the  two 
gear  ratios. 

"The  electric  drive  car,  on  account  of  its  constant  horse  power 
output,  develops  a  tractive  effort  which  varies  inversely  with 
the  speed.  The  speed-torque  characteristic  of  the  electric  drive 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  steam  locomotive.  The  maximum 
tractive  effort  is  limited  by  the  slipping  point  of  the  wheels,  or  by 
the  maximum  current  which  the  generator  can  drive  through 
the  motors  with 
electric  cars  wilt 
of  10,000  to  14,000  lb 

Fuel — The  authors  stated  that  the  Baume  or  any  other  such 
scale  told  very  little  of  the  relative  suitability  of  various  gaso- 
lenes or  naphthas  as  they  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  oil  field  from  which  they  originally  came.  A  better 
method  is  based  on  the  fractional  distillation.  The  following  is 
abstracted  from  the  remainder  of  the  report. 

"The  specifications  of  these  light  distillates  should  give  the 
initial  boiling  point,  that  is  the  point  at  which  the  liquid  starts 
to  vaporize,  the  final  boiling  point  at  which  all  liquid  has  disap- 
peared from  the  flask,  and  possibly  two  or  three  points  in  be- 
tween and  the  percentages  which  should  boil  over  at  these  tem- 
peratures. The  initial  boiling  point  should  be  the  maximum 
temperature  which  will  insure  easy  starting.  Final  boiling  point 
should  be  set  as  high  as  possible  so  as  to  produce  a  fuel  which 
will  not  burn  too  rapidly,  and  yet  this  must  not  be  so  high  as  to 
cause  carbon  deposit.  Fuel  should,  of  course,  be  free  from  water 
and  other  impurities. 

"The  following  specification  for  liquid  fuels  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory  for  use  on  gas  electric  cars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  considerable  number  of  cars  arc  operating  with  fuels  having 
dry  points  in  excess  of  those  here  specified : 

"Fuel  shall  be  free  from  impurities. 

"The  initial  boiling  point  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  185  degs.  F. 

"Dry  point  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  356  degs.  F.  (Dry  point 
will  be  indicated  by  a  small  puff  of  white  vapor  from  residue  in 
flask.) 

"The  fractional  distillation  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  one  drop 
per  second  should  be  recorded  in  10  per  cent  cuts. 

"The  first  10  per  cent,  should  distill  at  a  temperature  not  in 
excess  of  230  degs.  F. 

"Fifty  per  cent,  should  distill  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
270  degs.  F. 

"Not  less  than  97J4  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  should  be  recovered 
from  the  distillation. 

"Generally  speaking,  alcohol,  either  wood,  grain  or  denatured, 
is  a  fuel  better  even  than  gasolene,  and  undoubtedly  will  figure 
more  prominently  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Its  ad- 
vantages lie  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  vegetable 
matter  and  is,  therefore,  available  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  apparatus  required  is  simple,  inexpensive  and  the  cost  of 
production  small.  Chemically,  alcohol  is  a  much  more  simple 
substance  than  gasolene  and  will  be  found  more  uniform.  The 
one  bar  to  its  use  is  a  legal  one.  The  government  requirements 
as  to  inspection,  bonding  and  storing  arc  such  as  to  increase  the 
price  unduly.  Once  these  restrictions  are  removed,  alcohol 
should  be  a  popular  fuel.  It  is  true  that  alcohol  has  a  lesser  heat 
value  than  gasolene.  14,000  B.  t  u ,  as  compared  with  gasolene  at 
about  20,000.  and,  therefore,  somewhat  larger  quantities  will  be 
needed  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  alcohol  should  be 
profitably  sold  for  4  or  5  cents  a  gallon  if  the  legal  restrictions 
were  out  of  the  way." 

The  following  operating  results  of  the  General  Flectric  Com- 
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pany's  gas-electric  cars  on  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul.  Rochester  & 
Electric  Tract.  Company  were  included : 


Cnsi  of  OrttAiiHc  Cm  Klxctkic  Mor<>«  Cam  .Hon  Janh*«v  I  to 

A.roti»t  Jl.  1912. 

Total 


TouJ  trailer  car 
Total  car  miles.  . 


.21 6,498 
.  75.948 


 292.446 

Per  cent,  of  time  trailers  hauled   JS  $ 

Number  of  motor  car.  in  vrrvke   » 

Length  of  line,  miles   37  34 

Mi»im«m  grade,  per  cent  ','  i.$ 

Schedule  time  for  cxprew  train.   1  |„.  17  rain. 

Average  distance  between  slo|is  for  express  train..  miJe.   3.734 

Schedule  speed  nt.  p.  h.  of  rxprets  trains  ,  


29.1 


Schedule  apted  m.  p.  h.  of  local  trains.. 

«.a».  fuel  used  per  motor  train  mile  

fuel  u*cd  per  cat  mile  


Total  c«»t 
for  I  year. 


Wages  of  crew.  ...  $12,056.95 

Fuel  (naphtha)    17.62.'.  26 

Lubrication  (gat  engine)   1,141.56 

Journal  oil   77.77 

-Suppli*.  and  car  beating   1,389.03 

Maintenance  of  electric  c<|uipinetit . .  1.949.81 

of  car*  and  trucks   1.394.S6 

of  heating   3.507.77 


1  hr.  35  oiin. 

  1.067 

  23.6 

 75» 

Av.  cost 

Av.  cost 

per  motor 

train  mile. 

car  mile. 

$.0557 

$.0412 

.0814 

.0052 

.0039 
.0003 

,:iiW4 
.0064 
.0090 

iki4; 

.0065 
.0162 

IW4  7 

.0120 

$!«0S 

$.1338 

An  appendix  included  a  list  of  questions  to  he  used  in  the 
qualifying  examination  for  gas-electric  motor  car  operators,  a 
monthly  report  of  mileage  and  expenses  and  a  report  of  expense 
of  general  overhauling. 

DISCUSSION. 

O.  S.  Beyer  (C.  R.  1.  &  P.)  spoke  of  the  storage  battery  car 
as  being  too  light  to  meet  the  conditions  of  railway  service  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  steel  equipment.  The  maintenance 
costs,  the  reliability  and  depreciation  of  the  gas-electric  car 
should  also  be  considered,  the  latter  item  being  considerable 
when  compared  to  the  depreciation  of  a  small  locomotive  and 
car  which  it  replaces. 

D.  C.  Buell  (U.  P.)  pointed  out  that  the  chief  troubles  experi- 
enced with  all  motor  cars  were  from  a  lack  of  the  proper  instruc- 
tion of  the  men  handling  them,  that  the  whole  proposition  was 
in  its  infancy,  comparatively  speaking,  and  that  troubles  should 
be  naturally  expected.  The  motor  cars  are  here  to  stay  and  their 
development  will  constantly  be  going  on. 

J.  H.  Tracy  (Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.)  presented  a  writ- 
ten discussion  stating  that  the  lead  battery  car  could  be  operated 
at  100  miles  per  charge  at  a  free  running  speed  of  30  m.  p.  I), 
with  a  seating  capacity  .for  70  passengers  and  a  suitable  baggage 
compartment.  A  car  34  ft.  4  in.  long,  weighing  32,000  lbs.,  the 
battery  weighing  less  than  8,000  lbs.,  and  having  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  32  passengers,  is  being  operated  on  the  Lewisburg, 
Milton  4  Watsontown  Pasjetigcr  Railway.  This  car  lias  run 
20.000  miles,  or  approximately  122  miles  a  day,  from  October  9, 
1912,  to  April  1,  1913.  losing  only  19  miles  from  the  full  schedule 
which  was  due  to  a  damaged  charging  plug.  The  current  con- 
sumption was  425  ampere  hours  per  car  mile.  With  an  average 
live  load  of  V/,  tons  the  actual  power  consumption  amounts  to 
41  watt  hours  per  ton  mile.  The  ruling  grade  is  07  per  cent. 
A  two-car  train  can  also  be  successfully  operated  at  a  decrease 
in  the  power  consumption  of  two  single  cars, 

F.  E.  Drake  (Drake  Railway  Automotricc  Co.)  mentioned  the 
service  given  by  the  "Dracar"  gas-electric  motor  car.  on  the 
M.  O.  &  G.  Five  cars  are  in  service,  the  longest  run  beinR  210 
miles  per  day.  During  the  month  of  April  15,800  car  miles  were 
made  at  3.3  miles  per  gallon  of  gasolene  The  operating  ex- 
penses per  car  mile  were  16.4  cents.  Three  men  arc  required  on 
each  car  because  of  the  state  laws. 

J.  F_  Osborn  (Ann  Arbor)  reported  that  one  of  the  main 
troubles  with  the  McKccn  motor  car  was  the  breakage  of  chains. 
He  also  stated  that  they  operated  on  2'A  miles  per  gallon.  Kero- 
sene has  also  been  used  as  a  fuel  with  these  cars. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  motor  cars  were  oftentimes  oper- 
ated under  conditions  that  were  unsuitable  for  steam  trains,  and 
that  trouble  should  be  expected  in  these  cases 


MODERN  COALING  STATION. 

A  progress  report  of  the  committee  on  modem  locomotive 
coaling  stations,  of  which  Hiram  J.  Slifer,  consulting  engineer, 
is  chairman,  was  presented.  The  committee,  realizing  that  no 
definite  design  of  coaling  station  could  be  made  to  fit  the  condi- 
tions of  all  climates,  has  only  considered  certain  dominant  fac- 
tors that  pertain  in  all  cases.  The  committee  recommended 
that  a  careful  study  regarding  the  character  and  permanency  oi 
the  fuel  supply  be  made  before  constructing  permanent  chutes; 
that  the  coaling  stations  be  located  away  from  the  terminal  a 
distance  equal  to  that  which  can  be  covered  by  one  tonic  supply 
of  coal,  and  that  no  engines,  except  possibly  one  or  two  fast  pas- 
senger engines,  be  coaled  at  the  larger  terminals.  This  recom- 
mendation, of  course,  being  subject  to  the  prevailing  conditions. 
Forty-one  questions  were  sent  to  the  members  for  reply,  but 
sufficient  information  has  not  been  collected  to  make  n«««it»y  a 
complete  report.    Eighteen  replies  were  received. 

The  gravity  chute  was  generally  favored  where  sufficient  room 
was  available  and  the  cost  of  property  was  not  excessive.  Eight 
members  favored  this  type  where  10,000  tons  or 
died  per  month.  Twelve  members  favored  the 
type  where  space  for  chutes  was  restricted.  This  type  was  es- 
pecially favored  for  large  stations.  The  bucket  type  conveyor 
was  recommended  by  three  members  and  it  was  especially  noted 
that  where  this  or  the  previous  type  was  used  there  should  be  a 
duplicate  hoisting  arrangement.  Seven  members  rccoiumi-tLdrd 
the  locomotive  crane  and  clam-shell  for  the  smaller  stations  and 
for  temporary  use.  Three  members  recommended  the  use  of 
the  inclined  trestle  with  coal  pockets,  into  which  the  coal  is 
shoveled  from  the  cars,  for  smaller  stations  handling  less  than 
30  tons  per  day  and  where  a  more  expensive  plant  could  not  be 
considered.  An  inclined  skip  car  type  of  plant  and  a  mono- rail 
system  taking  the  coal  from  depressed  tracks  to  the  bins  were 
also  suggested. 

I'rame,  concrete  and  steel  construction  were  all  recommended 
for  various  circumstances  such  as  permanency  of  structure  and 
economical  considerations.  Crcosotcd  timbers  were  also  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  frame  construction.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  an  operator  should  not  be  required  to 
look  after  more  than  one  plant.  As  a  general  rule  the  storage  of 
coal  was  not  recommended  except  under  special  conditions. 

Eight  replies  opposed  a  weighing  device  for  determining  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  by  each  locomotive,  six  favored  it  and 
three  were  qualified  but  in  favor  of  it.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  gasolene  engines  for  operating  mechanical  coal- 
ing stations.  It  was  agreed  that  there  was  more  or  less  deprecia- 
tion due  to  coal  passing  through  a  handling  plant,  but  this  could 
be  corrected  to  a  certain  extent  by  breaking  the  fall  of  the  coal 
through  deflectors,  spirals  or  by  some  other  mechanical  device. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  handling  plants 
by  the  lump  being  separated  from  the  fine  coal  with  a  result  that 
some  engines  get  all  fine  coal  and  others  all  lump. 

The  locomotive  crane  equipped  with  a  clam  shell  bucket  was 
not  considered  as  good  as  the  modern  coaling  station  and  should 
be  used  for  emergency  service  only.  The  following  reply  gives 
the  operating  costs  of  different  types  of  stations : 

Two  ButanttJ  tlm-keti,  350  7  Cafanty- -Kir«t  cost.  $22,000.  Cost  of 
o|*ration,  2  to  K  cents  per  ton;  average  cost,  iyi  cent,  per  ton.  Coat  of 
maintenance,  2  cents  per  Ion.  Fiscd  charges,  interest  5  per  cent,  and  de- 
preciation 5  per  cent,  pet  annum,  J  cenu  jier  ton. 

Link  Belt.  Bnekft  Comiryor.  700  Tom,  i/a»,n  irv.-FitM  coat.  $37,000. 
Cost  of  o|ieration.  1.7  cents  per  ton.  Cost  of  maintenance,  1.4  cents  per 
Ion.  Fixed  chargis.  interest  5  per  cent,  and  depreciation  per  annum 
S  tier  cent..  1.5  cents  |icr  ton. 

I  ink  Bflt.  Bmktt  (  .>«i!-cv.fr.  150  Tom  CifwrKr— First  cost.  $9X100.  Cost 
of  upculion.  5.6  cents  |*-r  ton.  (  iki  of  maintenance.  3.0  cents  per  ton. 
Filed  charges,  intciest  5  per  cent,  and  deprecation  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
from  !.0  cent  to  2.0  cents  per  t->n. 

Inclmti  t'oiiry.".  Belt.  ISO  W  350  7\'«j  Cir-m «*.  —  First  coat,  $t0.400 
and  fiooi  $13,000  to  $2->.fl00.  t  o.t  of  operation,  from  1.5  cents  to  8.8 
cents  per  ton.  (VM  of  maintenance,  from  0.1  cent  to  0.7  cent  per  Ion. 
Fi»cd  charges,  interest  5  per  cent,  anl  depreciation  5  per  cent-  per  annum, 
from   14  cents  to  3.6 
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Locomotive  OiMe.— Averse  total  coat,  20  cent*  per  ton. 

Inclined  Trestles  with  rockets, —  First  cost,  S4.000  to  S12.000.  Coal  of 
operation,  from  1.0  cent  to  5.0  cents  per  ton.  Cost  of  maintenance,  average 
2.0  tnm  per  ion.  Fixed  charges,  intercut  5  per  eeiit.  anil  depreciation 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  1.0  cent  to  .'.0  cents  per  ton. 

Large  Balanced  Buckets,  15  Tons  Cafarity,  tfuniiiiij  Vf  I 'ertically  and 
over  H omental  Track,  Capacity  1,500  7'um.— First  cos*.  »64,000.  Cost  of 
operation,  J  O  cents  per  ton.  Co-t  of  maintenance,  J  O  cents  pre  ton.  Fixed 
charge*,  intereM  S  pe'  «*<•  and  depreciation  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
1.6  centu  per  ton. 

DISCISSION. 

J.  W.  Hardy  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  presented  some  photographs 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  coal  is  broken  up  after  passing 
through  a  coaling  station,  and  said  that  run-of-mine  coal  with  50 
per  cent,  slack  would  run  as  high  as  72  per  cent,  slack  after 
passing  through  the  coaling  station.  Another  test  with  railroad 
lump  having  25  per  cent,  slack  when  received  in  the  car  showed 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  slack  by  the  time  it  got  on  to  the 
tender.  He  substantiated  the  replies  received  by  the  committee 
in  regard  to  this  question. 

J.  G.  Crawford  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  stated  that  egg  coal  in  passing 
through  such  stations  would  come  out  worse  than  run-of-mine 
coal,  which  could  be  purchased  for  from  15  to  20  cents  a  ton  less. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  8CALE. 

J.  S.  Shcafc  (111.  Cent.),  chairman,  read  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  subject.  The  committee  was  unable  to  secure  much 
data  on  the  subject  of  heat  loss  due  to  boiler  scale,  and  believes 
that  such  loss  is  considerably  over-estimated.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  tubes  100  per  cent,  clean  the  tube  borers 
should  be  educated  as  to  the  importance  of  doing  their  work  in 
a  thorough  manner  and  that  they  should  he  carefully  watched 
by  the  foreman  in  charge.  Convenient  and  accessible  pings 
should  be  supplied  in  order  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  boiler  after 
it  has  been  washed  out. 

Larger  arch  tubes  were  recommended  to  adequately  take  care 
of  the  steam  generated  in  them.  The  ideal  way  to  treat  water 
is  in  settling  tanks  so  that  it  may  be  commercially  pure  before 
being  put  in  the  boiler.  The  adding  of  a  boiler  compound  by 
the  guess  method  is  to  be  generally  discouraged,  and  each  treat- 
ment should  be  chemically  correct,  as  much  harm  may  be  done 
otherwise. 

The  use  of  pure  amorphous  graphite  was  strongly  recommend- 
ed as  it  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  action,  having  a  tendency  to 
break  off  the  scale  as  well  as  preventing  its  formation.  A  simple 
laboratory  experiment  was  made  by  applying  this  grade  of 
graphite  to  one  side  of  a  plate  and  intermittently  boiling.  After 
80  hours,  extending  over  a  period  of  10  days,  the  graphite  was 
still  as  active  in  its  protection  of  the  plate  as  it  was  originally. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  plate  was  rusty. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report  attention  was  directed  to  the  re- 
turn of  Henry  Kreisinger  to  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  resume  experimentation  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  into  steam  boilers.  It  is  planned  at  present  to  in- 
vestigate the  following  factors :  Fffect  of  velocity  of  gas  through 
tubes,  effect  of  initial  temperature  of  gas,  effect  of  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  boiler,  effect  of  the  different  diameters  of  tubes, 
effect  of  the  different  lengths  of  tubes,  effect  of  conductivity  of 
the  tube  metal  (both  iron  and  copper  tubes  will  be  used  at  differ- 
ent times),  effect  of  scale  on  the  water  side  of  the  tubes,  and 
effect  of  a  coating  of  soot  on  the  gas  side  of  the  tubes.  Illustra- 
tions accompanied  the  report  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
testing  apparatus. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  oentley  empnasizeu  tile  importance  oi  Keeping  the  ixmer 
clean,  both  inside  and  out,  and  of  the  careful  inspection  by  either 
candles  or  pocket  flashlights,  as  used  on  the  North  Western 
Too  much  boiler  compound  will  be  apt  to  pit  the  tubes. 

W.  E.  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W.)  did  not  notice  any  appreciable 
difference  between  the  hard  and  soft  scale  as  regards  the  fuel 
consumption.  He  suggested  that  the  arch  tubes  be  increased  in 
site  in  the  engines  handling  specially  bad  water,  but  if  used. 


special  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  failure.  On  the  North 
Western  the  trailers  are  blown-off  every  mile  in  the  bad  water 
district  to  reduce  the  concentration  of  the  boiler  compound. 

R.  Collet  (Frisco  Lines)  stated  that  too  extensive  blowing-off 
would  greatly  decrease  the  fuel  economy. 

OTHER  PAPERS. 

Construe  lion,  fhvfiopmtnl  and  Operation  of  a  Bituminous 
Coal  Mine.—).  A.  Garcia,  Allen  &  Garcia  Company,  Chicago, 
presented  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  describing  the 
latest  practices  in  mine  operation.  He  stated  that  an  extraction 
of  75  per  cent,  should  be  made  from  a  mine  properly  developed 
and  operated  200  to  250  days  per  year.  In  the  section  of  the 
country  about  Chicago  the  percentage  of  extraction  is  about  56 
per  cent.  The  remaining  44  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  remain,  as 
it  would  cost  more  to  mine  it  than  its  price  in  the  market.  The 
best  of  engineering  practice  is  required  in  the  construction  of  a 
mine  to  insure  its  permanency  and  safety.  It  was  stated  that 
trrck  scales  under  the  tipple  were  unsatisfactory  and  should  be 
so  located  only  when  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  proper 
gradient. 

H  S.  Roberts,  in  the  discussion,  stated  that  this  was  an  im- 
portant item,  as  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  cor- 
rect weights  and  the  railroads  could  aid  the  operators  by  locating 
their  tracks  accordingly.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a  mine  pro- 
vided with  up-to-date  equipment  would  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
coal  more  nearly  to  specification  than  other  mines  without  such 
equipment,  and  that  this  should  be  considered  when  comparing 
the  various  contract  bids. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  railways  could  greatly  assist  in 
mine  operation  by  making  their  orders  more  uniform  and  keep- 
ing the  mines  supplied  with  cars,  which  in  both  cases  would 
benefit  the  railroad  as  well  as  the  mine  operators.  The  variation 
in  the  quality  of  coal  was  laid  to  the  labor  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  mining  industry.  It  was  also  suggested  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  miners  be  included  in  conservation  commit- 
tees as  they  were  in  a  better  position  than  any  one  else  to  effect 
the  savings. 

Firing  Practice — A  committee,  of  which  D.  C.  Buell  (U.  P.) 
was  chairman,  presented  a  report  on  what  it  considered  the  best 
practice  in  firing  locomotives.  It  was  well  received  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  association.  The  different  items  included 
firing  tools,  draft  appliances  and  blower,  care  of  boiler  tubes, 
hand  firing,  mechanical  stoking,  education  of  firemen,  interesting 
railroad  officers  in  fuel  economy,  waste  of  coal  for  which  the 
fireman  is  responsible  and  methods  of  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  fireman. 

The  committee  is  to  incorporate  in  its  next  report  the  sug- 
gestions adopted  during  the  discussion,  together  with  designs  of 
the  best  practice  in  firing  tools. 

OTHER  BUSINESS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  K.  Collet,  superintendent  of  fuel  service,  Frisco  Lines; 
first  vice-president,  D.  R.  Sebastian,  fuel  agent,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific;  second  vice-president,  D.  C.  Buell,  chief  edu- 
cational bureau,  Union  Pacific.  Illinois  Central  and  Central  of 
Georgia.  Executive  committee,  two  years.  B.  P.  Phillippe,  C.  F. 
I.udington,  ).  S.  Sheafe  and  F.  F.  Gaines;  for  one  year,  Eugene 
McAuliffe  and  W.  H.  Averill. 

Chicago  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  for  the  next 
convention. 


Railway  iMWioveMgNTS  is  Roumania— A  hill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Roumanian  parliament  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
within  the  next  five  years  of  $80,000,000,  for  the  completion  of 
railway  lines  now  under  construction,  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing lines  by  double  tracking,  building  of  new  stations,  etc.,  and 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  about  1.000  miles  in  length  and 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
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RELOCATING  OF  CHICAGO  RAILWAY  TERMINALS. 


The  Principal  Feature*  of  the  New  Plane  with  Some  of  the 
Reasons    for    Rebuilding    the    Chicago    Terminal  District. 


A  new  plan  for  the  relocation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
railway  passenger  and  freight  terminal  system  of  Chicago 
was  submitted  to  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Railway 
Terminals  at  a  hearing  on  May  24  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, a  body  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  study  and  recom- 
mend means  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  on  the  basis 
of  a  scheme  prepared  several  years  ago  by  a  committee  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  known  as  "The  Plan  of  Chicago." 
This  new  plan  provides  for  a  scries  of  passenger  terminals 
on  the  south  side  of  Twelfth  street  in  three  units,  one  be- 
tween Michigan  avenue  and  the  lake  for  the  roads  using  the 
Illinois  Central  terminal;  one  between  State  street  and  the 


using  the  Union  station  to  change  their  plans  for  a  new 
station  to  harmonize  with  the  Chicago  plan.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  their  consideration  in  connection 
with  a  vigorous  objection  to  the  plan  for  the  location  of  the 
new  Union  station  between  Jackson,  Adams  and  Clinton 
streets  and  the  river,  as  described  and  illustrated  in  last 
week's  issue,  which  was  declared  "a  distinct  menace  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  city." 

The  objection  was  not  directed  solely  at  the  plan  for  the 
passenger  terminal,  but  was  based  largely  on  the  grounds 
that  it  contemplated  a  new  freight  terminal  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines,  to  replace  the  present  freight  facilities  on  the 


Plan  of  the  Central  District  of  Chicago  Showing  Proposed  Three-Unit  Plan  of  Passenger  Terminals  at  Twelfth  Street,  Pro- 
posed Straightening  of  Chicago  River  and  Proposed  Development  of  Railway    Property    North    of  Twelfth 

Street  for  Warehouse  and  Business  Purposes. 


Chicago  river  for  the  roads  now  using  the  Dearborn  and 
LaSalle  street  stations,  and  one  between  the  river  and  Canal 
street  for  the  roads  now  located  west  of  the  river  and  using 
the  Union  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stations. 

The  new  plan  was  presented  by  Charles  II.  Wacker,  chair- 
man, and  VV.  D.  Moody,  managing  director  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  as  "representing  the  best  product  of  the 
efforts  of  the  executive  officers  and  the  architectural  and 
engineering  staff  of  the  commission,  but  not  passed  upon 
by  the  commission,"  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Plan  Commission  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  its  sub- 
committee on  railway  terminals  to  induce  the  roads  now 


site  of  the  proposed  Union  passenger  terminal,  to  be  located 
between  Jefferson  and  Desplaincs  streets,  from  Van  Buren 
south  to  Ewing,  and  that  the  passenger  and  freight  terminals 
together  would  constitute  a  "permanent  impregnable  Chinese 
wall"  hemming  in  the  expansion  of  Chicago's  congested  busi- 
ness district  toward  the  west  and  south,  besides  preventing 
the  carrying  out  of  a  comprehensive  permanent  plan  for  the 
railway  terminals  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  plan  is  based 
mainly  on  the  plans  that  have  long  been  advocated  by  F.  A. 
Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash,  for  a  series  of  terminals 
on  Twelfth  street,  and  the  proposals  of  the  original  plan  of 
Chicago  as  drawn  by  D.  H.  Burnham.    It  includes  the  idea 
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suggested  in  the  plan  recently  advocated  by  Jarvis  Hunt  for 
the  straightening  of  a  bend  in  the  Chicago  river  between 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  streets,  but  rejects  his  plan  for  one 
central  terminal,  and  it  places  the  new  Union  station  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  while  moving  it  back  to  Twelfth 
street,  instead  of  requiring  the  railroads  to  cross  the  river 
to  enter  the  station,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunt's  plan.  Instead 
of  a  central  freight  terminal  at  Sixteenth  street,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  it  provides  for  the  use  of  railroad  property 
north  of  Twelfth  street  for  large  freight  terminal  and  ware- 
house buildings  entered  by  tracks  underground  and  for  the 
opening  of  streets  through  territory  now  closed  by  railroad 
property. 

The  principal  features  of  the  plan,  together  with  some  of 
the  reasons  advanced  by  its  framers  as  to  the  need  for  re- 
constructing the  Chicago  terminal  district,  arc  given  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report: 

The  report  states  that  at  present  Chicago  has  a  population 
of  2,250,000  people  and  a  central  business  area  of  one-quarter 
of  a  square  mile  with  a  mixed  fringe  of  business  and  ware- 
housing surrounding  it.  It  is  estimated  that  this  loop  district 
is  carrying  today  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  its  ultimate  business 
capacity,  and  that  to  provide  for  the  business  necessities  of 
a  population  of  5,000,000  people  at  least  SO  per  cent,  more 
area  than  is  now  in  use  will  be  required.  The  business  dis- 
trict can  grow  southward  only  along  three  streets;  It  can 
grow  westward  and  northward  only  after  jumping  the  gap 
of  the  river  and  adjacent  railroads,  which  ranges  from  400 
to  700  ft  wide  on  the  north  and  from  1.100  to  1,500  ft.  at 
Harrison  street.  It  is  declared  that  the  history  of  cities 
shows  that  only  under  the  strongest  sort  of  pressure  will 
business  jump  even  the  smallest  gap. 

"In  order  to  bring  about  a  more  orderly  development  of 
business  southward  and  a  movement  of  business  westward, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  are  restricting 
and  making  the  growth  unshapely  and  disorderly.  The 
terminals — freight  and  passenger — must  either  be  removed 
altogether  or  else  the  areas  which  they  occupy  must  be  de- 
veloped in  such  a  way  that  they  will  become  a  magnet  rather 
than  an  obstacle  to  business. 

"The  location  of  the  river  and  of  the  railroads  immediately 
adjacent  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  westward  How  of  busi- 
ness and  the  trend  of  the  river  eastwards  and  the  presence 
of  the  railroads  in  long  strips  up  to  the  loop  has  broken  up 
and  is  preventing  west  of  State  street  a  solid  movement 
southwards. 

"For  proper  development  to  take  place  in  the  future  in 
either  of  these  directions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  overcome 
both  of  these  forces  which  are  operating  to  break  it  up  and 
obstruct  it." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  street  system  of  Chi- 
cago, showing  the  condition  of  imperfect  and  inadequate 
means  of  passage  to  and  from  the  central  district  caused  by 
the  location  of  the  river,  the  changing  of  the  street  system 
south  of  Jackson  boulevard  to  accommodate  the  railroads, 
and  "improper  development  by  the  railroads  of  the  property 
owned  by  them  s»uth  of  Polk  street  and  the  closing  by  them 
of  streets." 

"If  business  is  to  grow  southerly  and  westerly,"  the  report 
declares,  "we  must  develop  east  and  west  streets  south  of 
Jackson  boulevard,  and  north  and  south  streets  between 
Michigan  avenue  and  Halsted  street."  The  report  then  con- 
tinues: "As  a  means,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  relieving 
restrictions  on  business  growth,  for  improving  the  street  sys- 
tem and  for  providing  for  the  city  railroad  terminals  which 
will  be  adequate  for  present  needs,  and  which  will  provide 
for  expansion  in  the  future,  it  is  proposed  that  all  passenger 
terminals  of  the  railroads  be  moved  back  to  Twelfth  street, 
that  the  river  channel  be  changed  from  Twelfth  street  to 
Sixteenth  street,  and  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  railroads 
north  of  Twelfth  street  be  developed  for  freight-warehouse 
and  wholesale  occupancy. 


"The  movement  of  business  can  then  be  progressive  and 
natural.  It  is  immaterial,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned, 
what  is  under  the  street  surface,  and  if  all  the  railroad  tracks 
be  placed  under  ground  business  can  flow  over  them  without 
interruption.  The  lower  part  of  the  buildings  can  be  used 
as  delivery  floors  and  the  upper  sections  as  offices  and  busi- 
ness houses.  Along  the  river,  west  of  the  present  business 
center,  buildings  can  be  built  which  in  appearance  will  not 
differ  in  any  way  from  business  buildings.  Loading  to  and 
from  these  warehouses  can  be  done  in  courts  over  the  tracks 
inside  the  buildings  and  the  frontages  along  the  streets  can 
be  used  for  stores  if  so  desired.  When  business  demands 
outlet  to  the  west  this  occupancy  will  give  place. 

"It  will  be  readily  seen  that  most  of  these  improvements, 
which  arc  practically  the  only  means  of  relieving  downtown 
congestion,  are  bound  up  with  and  dependent  on  a  complete 
rearrangement  of  railroad  facilities,  and  lie  for  the  most  part 
on  railroad  property. 

"The  railroad  passenger  terminals  as  proposed  are  de- 
pendent on  the  straightening  of  the  river.  This  is  proposed 
from  Twelfth  street  to  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  new  channel 
provided  will  be  200  feet  wide.  (This  is  an  improvement 
recommended  by  the  Harbor  Commission  and  by  the  Sanitary 
District.) 

BAILROAD  TERMINALS. 

"The  passenger  terminals  should  be  accessible  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  They  should  be  reasonably  close  to  the  business 
district.  They  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  each  other. 
They  should  be  perfectly  placed  in  their  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent and  proposed  transportation  facilities.  They  should  cause 
a  minimum  congestion  on  the  streets  in  their  neighborhood. 
They  should  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  business 
area.  They  should  not  be  located  so  as  to  in  any  way  ob- 
struct or  disarrange  the  street  system.  They  should  be  as 
economical  in  first  cost  and  operation  as  compatible  with 
convenience  and  service  to  the  public.  Their  operation 
should  be  noiseless  and  smokeless. 

"Under  the  preferred  plan  Twelfth  street  should  start  from 
Michigan  avenue,  with  the  Field  Museum  and  new  Illinois 
Central  station  at  its  intersection  with  Michigan  avenue,  as 
a  double-deck  street,  and  continue  as  such  to  the  river.  West 
of  Canal  street  it  will  be  a  one-level  street.  On  the  south 
side  of  Twelfth  street,  east  of  the  river,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  business  buildings  and  a  station  which  centers  on 
Clark  street.  This  station  will  house  the  Lake  Shore.  Rock 
Island  and  Western  Indiana  group  of  roads.  On  the  north 
side  of  Twelfth  street  there  will  be  buildings  which  will  have 
a  combined  utility  of  stores,  offices  and  warehouses.  West 
of  the  river,  as  far  as  Canal  street,  there  will  be  on  the  south 
side  of  Twelfth  street,  the  station  building  for  the  Union 
terminal  group  of  railroads,  with  adjunct  office  development. 
On  the  north  side  of  Twelfth  street  there  will  be  offices  or 
station  building  development.  The  above  arrangement  with 
the  additions  of  the  Illinois  Central  station  proposed  at  In- 
diana street  and  Michigan  avenue,  will  constitute  a  three- 
unit  plan  interrelated  along  Twelfth  street. 

"The  Illinois  Central-Michigan  Central  group  will  occupy  their 
present  station.  The  Western  Indiana  or  Folk  street  station 
group,  consisting  of  the  Wabash,  Grand  Trunk,  Santa  Fe, 
Monon,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and 
Eric  will  be  united  with  the  Rock  Island-N'ew  York  Central 
lines,  or  LaSallc  street  station  sroup  to  occupy  the  large 
terminal  centering  on  Clark  street.  The  Union  terminal 
group,  consisting  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Burlington,  Alton  and 
St.  Paul  railroads,  will  receive  the  B.  &  O.,  or  Harrison  street 
station  group,  and  occupy  the  terminal  between  the  river  and 
Canal  street. 

"The  passenger  terminal  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  be- 
tween State  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  extended,  will  have  its 
head  house  or  terminal  building  centering  on  Clark  street. 
In  order  to  allow  of  the  looping  of  trains,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  this  building  .TOO  ft.  south  of  Twelfth  street.    In  front 
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of  the  head  house  and  between  it  and  the  loop  will  be  an  open 
plaza  at  the  level  of  Twelfth  street  viaduct.  Into  this  plaza 
and  to  the  entrance  to  the  station  are  taken  the  street  car 
tracks  which  run  on  the  upper  level  of  Twelfth  street.  All 
traffic  coining  to  the  station  along  this  upper  level  will  also 
be  cared  for  there.  Entrances  to  the  station  for  both  vehicles 
and  street  car  passengers  are  provided  on  Clark  street.  Dear- 
born street,  LaSalle  street,  and  on  the  lower  level  of  Twelfth 
street. 

"Directly  back  of  the  station  building  and  at  the  level  of 
Twelfth  street  the  plaza  and  the  head  house  floor  is  placed 
the  concourse  with  the  incoming  section  to  the  left  and  the 
outgoing  section  to  the  right  of  the  head  house. 

"Express  and  baggage  buildings  may  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral area  between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  sections  of  the 
station  and  when  the  station  is  electrified  the  space  under 
these  buildings  may  be  used  for  car  yards  and  later  made  an 
addition  to  the  station.  Building  development  may  take  place 
over  the  whole  station  area  as  soon  as  electrification  is  com- 
plete. In  order  to  relieve  Twelfth  street  of  as  much  station 
traffic  as  possible  driveways  are  provided  along  each  side  of 
the  head  house  which  are  connected  independently  of  Twelfth 
street  with  Canal  street  to  the  west  and  by  a  bridge  over  the 
river  with  Fifth  avenue  and  the  plaitas  of  the  other  terminal. 

FREIGHT  TERMINALS 

""It  is  proposed  that  all  the  railroad  property  north  of 
Twelfth  street  not  taken  for  passenger  terminals  and  such  of 
the  station  area  as  can  be  built  over  after  electrification  be 
developed  as  freight  terminals  with  warehouse  and  wholesale 
offices  on  the  upper  floors. 

"East  of  the  river  this  area  owned  by  the  railroads  and 
developed  in  this  manner  can  be  approached  from  the  south 
by  tracks  which  will  pass  under  the  station  along  the  west 
line  of  the  terminal.  These  tracks  will  pass  over  YVentworth 
avenue,  south  of  Sixteenth  street  and  the  lower  level  of 
Twelfth  street.  At  this  latter  point  they  will  be  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  6  ft.  below  Chicago  city  datum,  or  about  19 
ft.  below  the  normal  street  level  of  13  or  14  ft.  above  Chicago 
city  datum.  As  soon  as  the  elevation  of  6  ft.  is  reached, 
branch  tracks  will  be  run  out  from  the  mam  running  tracks 
into  each  of  the  warehouse  blocks  which  they  will  serve. 
Each  of  these  warehouse  blocks  will  have  its  own  private 
teamway  or  driveway  and  all  the  loading  and  unloading  will 
be  done  there. 

"On  the  west  side  of  the  river  it  is  proposed  that  the  ap- 
proach tracks  to  the  passenger  station  from  the  north  be 
placed  under  Canal  street  from  Madison  street  to  Harrison 
street  so  as  to  leave  all  the  area  between  Canal  street  and 
the  river  north  of  Harrison  street  free  for  wholesale  and 
warehouse  buildings.  This  area  has  the  advantage  of  provid- 
ing rail  and  water  connection. 

"Tracks  for  serving  the  properties  to  the  east  of  the  pas- 
senger approach  tracks  will  pass  around  the  east  side  of  the 
terminal  of  the  Union  terminal  association,  and  then  up 
through  the  center  of  this  area  or  along  the  can  edge  close 
to  the  river.  These  tracks  will  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  6 
ft.  above  Chicago  city  datum. 

"Tracks  to  serve  the  area  lying  between  Canal  street  and 
the  approach  tracks  to  the  passenger  station  will  be  carried 
between  the  west  side  of  the  terminal  and  Canal  street. 

"The  former  of  these  freight  connections  will  serve  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Alton  property  and  the  latter  the 
Burlington  property. 

The  properly  lying  to  the  north  of  Van  Buren  street  as 
far  as  Madison  street  between  Canal  street  and  the  river  is 
held  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  proposed  for  the  new  Union 
terminal.  It  can  still  be  held  by  them  for  freight  warehouse 
and  wholesale  purposes,  and  the  area  now  held  by  the  Alton 
south  of  Van  Huren  street  can  still  remain  Alton  property 
to  be  used  for  freight  warehouse  and  wholesale  purposes. 
Thi-,  will  be  a  more  economical  use  of  the  property  than 
would  its  use  for  passenger  terminal  purposes. 


SUBURBAN  TRAFFIC. 

"The  heavy  lines  of  suburban  travel  are  from  the  north 
and  west  over  the  Northwestern  and  Milwaukee,  from  the 
south  over  the  Illinois  Central,  Rock  Island,  Lake  Shore. 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  west  over  the  Burlington.  At 
present  these  lines  of  travel  are  grouped  into  travel  leaving 
the  center  of  the  city  from  the  west  of  the  river,  travel  enter- 
ing from  the  south  and  travel  entering  from  the  east.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  aims  of  this  study  of  the  railroad  situa- 
tion to  care  for  this  suburban  travel  and  bring  it  as  far  into 
the  center  as  possible,  even  though  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  place  the  terminals  themselves  at  Twelfth  street,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  handle  this  class  of  travel  in  the  following 
manner.  The  lines  which  use  the  Union  terminal  west  of 
the  river,  and  enter  from  the  south  will  deliver  their  suburban 
trains  on  to  tracks  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  which  shall 
run  along  the  west  side  of  the  terminal  to  Harrison  street. 
From  Harrison  street  to  Madison  street  these  tracks  will 
be  placed  under  Canal  street  and  from  Madison  street  they 
shall  parallel  the  Milwaukee  tracks  to  some  point  to  the 
north  of  the  loop,  where  there  can  be  placed  a  loop  where 
the  trains  can  be  turned  or  else  a  yard  where  they  can  be 
stored. 

"The  Milwaukee  suburban  trains,  and  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  the  Northwestern  suburban  trains  can  be  handled  in 
the  same  way,  using  the  Twelfth  street  station  or  else  run- 
ning farther  south  to  a  loop  or  yard.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  loop  will  be  served  by  these  lines,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  a  large  amount  of  travel  can  be  handled  each  way  at 
the  rush  hours.  It  is  proposed  to  handle  the  traffic  on  the 
lines  which  use  the  terminal  cast  of  the  river  in  much  the 
same  way— that  is,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  north  end  of  the 
business  center.  It  is  proposed  to  pass  suburban  traffic  over 
the  present  tracks  of  the  St.  Charles  Air  Line  from  Clark 
street  to  the  lake  front.  Thence  it  will  use  tracks  on  the 
Illinois  Central  right-of-way  to  the  river,  where  a  loop  can 
be  provided  for  use  of  both  this  traffic  and  of  suburban  traffic 
over  the  Illinois  Central.  This  loop  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  advantage  to  this  road  and  with  it,  it  could  handle  the 
additional  burden  which  is  outlined. 

"As  an  alternative  of  this,  these  suburban  traffic  lines  might 
be  brought  into  the  center  under  ground  to  the  present  pas- 
senger stations,  and  there  turned,  or  they  might  be  carried 
north  of  the  river  to  a  run-around  or  yard. 

"With  this  complete  arrangement  for  suburban  business, 
the  center  of  the  city  would  then  be  served  at  all  points  along 
its  edges,  and  at  no  time  would  a  second  fare  be  necessary 
to  get  to  the  business  district,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York. 

"The  arrangement  of  suburban  lines  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  and  along  the  Illinois  Central  right  of  way,  with 
a  loop  north  of  Randolph  street,  would  be  flexible  and 
economical  for  the  railroads  and  a  convenient  solution  for 
the  public." 

Then  follows  a  detailed  plan  of  connecting  the  railway 
terminals  with  the  local  transportation  system  of  the  city, 
surface  and  elevated  railways  and  the  proposed  subway. 

In  presenting  the  plan  to  the  committee  Mr.  Wacker 
severely  criticised  the  Union  station  roads  for  ignoring  the 
Plan  Commission,  and  accused  them  of  attempting  to  "rail- 
road" their  plan  through  the  council  without  reference  to 
the  revised  plan  which  was  submitted  to  them  on  May  16. 
He  argued  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  must  be  worked  out 
and  the  railways  he  required  to  co-operate  if  the  business 
district  of  the  city  is  to  be  allowed  to  expand,  and  that  any 
plan  that  docs  not  provide  for  expansion  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  the  reclamation  of  a  part  of  the  central  territory 
now  occupied  by  railway  tracks  should  not  be  encouraged. 
<  >f  the  quadrangle  bounded  by  Twelfth  street.  Halsted  street, 
Chicago  avenue  and  Michigan  avenue,  which  the  plan  of 
Chicago  proposes  to  make  the  central  business  district  of 
the  city,  he  said  that  32  5  per  cent,  is  owned  by  the  railroads, 
and  that  if  the  Union  station  roads  are  permitted  to  retain 
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their  present  location  all  hope  of  inducing  competitive  roads 
to  move  their  stations  back  to  Twelfth  street  must  be  aban- 
doned. To  provide  for  proper  expansion  additional  streets 
must  be  opened  up  cast  and  west  and  north  and  south,  as 
provided  by  the  plan,  including  a  new  main  east  and  west 
artery  or  "civic  axis"  on  Congress  or  Harrison  street,  lead- 
ing to  a  civic  center  at  Halsted  street,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  city  halt  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  several 
main  diagonal  streets  which  penetrate  the  northwest  and 
southwest  sides  of  the  city. 

The  plan  for  the  proposed  freight  terminal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines,  as  described  by  E.  R.  Graham,  architect  for 
the  Union  station  roads,  contemplates  an  architecturally  at- 
tractive head  house  facing  on  Van  Burcn  street,  a  warehouse 
building  occupying  the  block  from  Van  Burcn  to  Harrison 
street,  and  a  loading  and  unloading  platform  in  the  block 
south  of  Harrison  street,  between  Jefferson  and  Desplaines 
streets.  The  terminal  would  be  approached  by  four  tracks 
south  of  Twelfth  street,  and  two  tracks  north  of  that  street 
at  an  elevation  of  from  20  to  27  ft.  above  the  street  level. 
This  would  provide  for  the  handling  of  all  package  freight 
designed  for  local  consumption.  Loading  and  unloading 
would  all  be  done  entirely  on  the  property  of  the  railroad, 
and  five  entrances  to  the  loading  and  unloading  platforms 
would  be  provided  in  one  block.  Tall  masonry  walls  would 
border  the  tracks  along  their  entire  length,  so  that  the  freight 
cars  would  be  out  of  public  view. 

F.  A.  Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  committee  at  the  hearing  on  May  23,  criticising  the  plan 
of  the  roads  for  the  Union  station,  and  also  addressed  the 
committee  at  the  hearing  on  May  24.  He  said  that  many 
features  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan  were  bad,  as  tending  to- 
ward the  restriction  of  the  business  district  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  its  expansion.  He  opposed  the  change  in  the 
proposed  civic  axis  of  the  city  from  Congress  street  north  to 
Jackson,  saying  that  the  growth  of  the  city  was  toward  the 
west  and  southwest,  and  he  objected  to  allowing  any  tracks 
over  the  streets  north  of  Twelfth  street.  He  advocated  no 
particular  plan,  and  admitted  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  getting  all  the  roads  to  agree  on  a  general  scheme, 
but  thought  the  committee  was  in  a  position  to  refuse  its 
sanction  to  any  project  that  did  not  tend  toward  a  solution 
of  the  whole  terminal  problem.  He  therefore  suggested  that 
a  final  derision  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  L'nion  station 
roads  be  deferred  a  few  months,  and  that  the  engineers  of 
the  various  roads  get  together  in  a  conscientious  effort  to 
work  out  the  problem  in  a  co-operative  way.  The  adoption 
of  the  L'nion  station  roads'  plan  would  mean,  he  said,  that 
nothing  would  be  done  by  the  other  roads  toward  working 
out  a  general  solution,  whereas  he  was  sure  that  the  Rock 
Island  and  Lake  Shore  would  agree  to  move  back  to  Twelfth 
street  if  a  satisfactory  plan  is  evolved.  If  all  interested 
would  place  their  cards  on  the  table  perhaps  a  better  plan 
than  any  yet  suggested  could  be  worked  out. 

The  plans  for  the  l'nion  station  announced  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  were  endorsed  by  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
at  a  meeting  on  May  22,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  10.  They  have  also 
been  approved  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  people  of  several 
suburbs  served  by  the  Union  station  lines,  and  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  west  side  property  owners  who  have  appeared  at  the 
various  hearings  and  protested  against  any  plan  of  locating 
the  proposed  terminal  on  Twelfth  street.  A  large  number  of 
prominent  business  men  have  also  written  to  the  committee  or 
appeared  at  the  hearings.  expressing  a  preference  for  the  l'nion 
station  lines  plan  over  the  Twelfth  street  plan,  and  particularly 
over  the  Hunt  plan  for  a  central  terminal,  while  a  few  have 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  hitter  or  some  other  plan.  The 
Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  submitted  a  resolution  urging 
the  approval  of  the  Union  station  plan  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

At  a  hearing  on  May  26  an  entirely  new  plan  was  submitted 


to  the  committee  by  Irving  K.  and  Allen  B.  Pond,  architects. 
This  scheme  provides  for  a  series  of  terminal  units  between 
Canal  and  Clinton  streets,  paralleling  the  river,  extending  from 
Madison  street  south  to  Twelfth  street,  and  connected  by  a 
series  of  elevated  tracks,  on  two  levels,  one  for  through  trains 
and  one  for  suburban  traffic,  operated  on  the  loop  principle 
with  the  stations  inside  the  loop.  This  terminal  system  would 
accommodate  all  roads  except  the  Illinois  Central,  and  it  »as 
suggested  that  the  Union  station  roads  could  build  their  pro- 
posed passenger  station  in  approximately  the  present  location, 
as  the  first  unit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  city  council  on  Monday  night  three 
ordinances  were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Union  station  roads 
to  provide  for  necessary  street  and  alley  changes  in  connection 
with  their  terminal  plan. 

An  enabling  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  a  holding 
company  to  construct  the  Union  station,  with  a  capitalization 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  was  passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature 
on  May  22,  after  assurance  had  been  given  by  the  railways 
that  they  would  pay  to  the  state  the  full  fee  for  such  incorpo- 
ration instead  of  incorporating  under  the  "not  for  profit"  act. 

RAILWAY  TELEGRAPH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Tne  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  was  held  at  St  Louis, 
May  20,  21,  22  and  23,  with  over  200  members  and  ladies  pres- 
ent, and  President  J.  B.  Sheldon  in  the  chair.  At  the  opening 
session  Belvidere  Brooks,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  spoke  briefly,  referring  to  the  importance 
of  harmonious  relations  between  the  telegraph  company  and 
the  railway  telegraph  superintendents,  and  to  the  problems 
that  were  constantly  arising  for  solution.  The  auditing  com- 
mittee reported  total  receipts  of  $1,972  and  disbursements, 
$1,377,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $595.  Secretary  P.  W. 
Drew  announced  that  the  association  now  had  200  members, 
active  and  associate.  A  large  number  of  new  active  and  asso- 
ciate members  was  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Wire  Crossings,  G.  A.  Cellar,  chairman, 
presented  a  report  which,  with  a  few  amendments,  was 
adopted;  and  the  specifications  embraced  in  it  were  ordered 
to  be  submitted  to  the  American  Railway  Association. 

A  committee,  E.  P,  Griffith,  chairman,  reporting  on  "Form 
for  Delivery  of  Telegrams  to  Trains."  advised  that  a  uni- 
versal system  for  making  such  deliveries  or  reporting  non- 
deliveries would  be  impracticable.  A  paper  on  telephone  trans- 
mission, by  Flam  Miller  and  C.  A.  Robinson,  was  read  in  ab- 
stract by  Mr.  Robinson  and  discussed  by  M.  H.  Gapp. 

The  next  paper,  entitled,  "Use  of  telephones  by  railroads 
for  despatching  trains,  and  for  messages,"  by  J.  C.  Johnson, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  read  by  I.  C.  Forshec.  clcc- 
tricil  engineer  of  that  road.  This  paper  is  abstracted  in  an- 
other column.  It  brought  out  a  long  discussion,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  William  Bennett,  Charles  Seldcn, 
E.  P.  Griffith.  W.  J.  Camp.  C.  S.  Rhoads  and  others.  The  cost 
of  way  station  telephone  equipment  was  the  subject  of  special 
interest  to  the  members.  Reference  was  made  by  various 
speakers  to  the  value  of  concrete  telephone  booths. 

On  Wednesday  morning  P.  J.  Howe  (W.  U  T.)  read  a 
long  paper  on  inductive  disturbances.  A.  Wray,  of  the  Reck 
Island  road,  said  that  the  best  means  of  insuring  that  lines 
shall  be  clear  of  inductive  disturbances  from  power  lines  is  to 
keep  away  from  them,  On  his  road  harmonic  ringers  arc 
used.  These  respond  to  alternating  currents  of  different  fre- 
■HK-ncies.  This  method  of  party  line  ringing  is  very  success- 
ful. By  its  use  any  one  of  four  parties  may  be  called  on  a 
metallic  line,  or  any  one  of  eight  called  by  ringing  to  ground 
from  each  side  of  the  metallic  circuit  He  suggested  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  design  relays  that  would  respond  only 
to  the  fre<|ueuey  for  which  they  were  built  and  in  this  way 
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make  telegraph  circuit*  free  from  inductive  disturbances  from 
parallel  power  circuits. 

N.  E.  Smith  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H)  gave  some  experiences  as 
a  result  of  induction  from  the  single  phase  11,000- volt  traction 
system  of  hia  company,  which  he  thought  had  no  equal.  He 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  to  overcome  inductive 
disturbances,  and  the  satisfactory  results  obtained 

M.  H.  Clapp  (N.  P.)  presented  a  paper  on  protection  against 
lightning,  which  was  discussed  by  I.  C.  Forshee  (Pennsylvania) 
and  others.  Mr.  Forshee  described  the  methods  of  protection 
employed  on  his  road.  R.  E.  Chetwood  (W.  U.  T.)  said  that 
railroads  spent  much  money  on  protective  apparatus  and  failed 
to  get  the  results  expected  because  of  poor  grounds.  It  was 
hard  to  devise  any  standard  method  of  making  grounds.  The 
best  way  is  to  drive  pipes  in  the  earth  and  use  salt.  If  neces- 
sary drive  several  pipes  and  connect  them  in  parallel.  Vacuum 
lightning  arresters,  he  stated,  could  not  always  be  relied  on. 
Their  efficiency  depended  upon  the  vacuum,  and  the  word  of  the 
manufacturer  was  the  only  guarantee  that  could  be  obtained  as 
to  this.  His  company  is  to  introduce  a  new  type  of  cable  box 
which  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  type. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  R.  F.  Spamer  (Western  Electric 
Company)  read  a  paper  on  "Main  line  power  for  selective  cir- 
cuits, including  transmission  and  signaling."  In  the  discussion 
on  this  E  C.  Keenan  read  a  communication  from  C  S.  Rhoads, 
Jr.,  engineer  of  the  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  New  York, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  are  points  other  than  first 
cost,  depreciation,  etc.,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  choice 
of  battery  supply  for  selector  circuits.  The  human  element,  he 
stated,  was  a  strong  factor.  Reliability  is  what  is  desired,  not 
cheapness.  Storage  battery  gives  excellent  results  when  prop- 
erly maintained,  but  it  has  disadvantages.  Dry  battery  has 
some  excellent  points  in  its  favor.  It  can  be  installed  and  main- 
tained by  any  inexperienced  man.  No  reserve  battery  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  first  cost  is  reasonable.  Primary  cells, 
he  said,  arc  almost  beyond  consideration  for  railroad  telephone 
service,  except  for  certain  specified  uses.  Chemical  rectifiers 
are  slow  to  come  up  to  voltage  after  being  idle.  This  fact  is 
against  them  for  main  battery  purposes.  Motor-generators  give 
reliable  service  and  require  very  little  attention.  E.  E  Hudson 
(Thomas  A.  Edison  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.)  called  attention  to  the 
reliability  and  low  maintenance  costs  of  primary  cells. 

H.  D.  Teed,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  read  a  paper  on  the  full  use  of  wires,  describing 
various  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  his  road.  The 
first  essentia)  in  getting  full  service  out  of  all  wires  on  a  large 
system  is  to  have  an  energetic  manager  and  a  wire  chief,  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  testing  instruments — voltmeter,  ammeter 
and  Wheatstone  bridge — who  will  appreciate  their  responsibil- 
ity and  the  value  of  the  property  whose  efficiency  is  in  their 
hands.  In  adopting  telephones,  it  was  the  policy  on  the  Frisco 
to  use  them  everywhere  that  economy  could  be  effected.  If 
good  for  despatching,  telephones  should  be  also  good  for  mes- 
sages; and  it  follows  that  the  great  volume  of  correspondence 
which  burdens  most  railroads  can  be  reduced  also.  From  the 
headquarters  of  this  road  at  Springfield,  Mo..  lines  radiate  in 
six  different  directions;  and  on  four  of  these  lines  message  cir- 
cuits have  been  installed  as  well  as  despatching  circuits.  The 
message  circuit  and  the  despatching  circuit  together  are  used 
to  make  a  phantom  circuit  for  through  business,  and  this  has 
been  very  successfully  carried  out.  The  arrangement  of  the 
phantom  circuit  cost  only  $800.  and  it  takes  the  place  of  an 
expenditure  of  $143,000  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  a 
separate  new  line  had  been  put  up.  On  all  of  the  message  cir- 
cuits the  signaling  is  done  by  monitor  operators  at  Springfield. 
The  Frisco  makes  extensive  use  of  telegraphone  instruments, 
to  talk  by  telephone  over  telegraph  wires,  but  only  for  moderate 
distances. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr,  Teed's  paper.  R.  F.  Finley  (N.  Y.  C.) 
reviewed  the  work  done  and  what  is  proposed  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines  in  the  West  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  use 


of  facilities.  M.  H.  Clapp,  A.  B.  Taylor  and  others  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  after  which  M.  C.  Allen,  of  the  Western 
Union  at  New  York,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Organization  for 
Maintenance  of  Lines." 

On  Thursday  the  paper  of  Mr.  Allen  was  discussed  at  length 
by  G.  A.  Cellar,  A.  B.  Taylor.  C  Selden,  C.  S.  Rhoads.  W.  J. 
Camp  and  others,  all  of  whom  commented  favorably  on  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Cellar 
stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  organization  described 
by  Mr.  Allen  would  not  apply  to  railroads  as  well  as  to  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service. 

J.  F.  Richardson  (C.  P.)  read  the  paper  of  J.  B.  Sheldon, 
entitled  "Organization  for  Wire  Chiefs  and  Telephone  In- 
spectors." W.  J.  Camp,  A.  B.  Taylor,  J.  F.  Caskey  and  others 
described  the  methods  in  vogue  on  their  respective  lines,  and  a 
general  discussion  ensued. 

At  the  afternoon  session  amendments  were  made  to  the  by- 
laws providing  that  hereafter  only  one  meeting  of  the  east- 
ern and  the  western  divisions  be  held  annually,  instead  of  two, 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  divisions  be  elected  at  the  annual 
general  meeting.  The  eastern  division  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  November,  and  the  western  division  in  March.  Ad- 
ditional  meetings   can   be   called  on  the  application  of  five 

The  committee  on  "Preparing  Uniform  Rules  for  Train 
Orders  by  Telephone,"  through  Chairman  L.  M.  Jones,  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan.,  reported  progress. 

At  the  session  of  Friday  morning  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  William  Bennett,  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, Chicago,  III.;  first  vice-president,  A.  B.  Taylor,  New  York 
Central  Lines,  New  York ;  second  vice-president,  N.  C.  Wal- 
strum,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, P.  W.  Drew,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Chicago,  111. 

New  Orleans  was  selected  as  the  place,  and  May  19,  20,  21 
and  22  the  time  for  next  year's  convention.  W.  H.  Potter, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C.  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  eastern  division,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Keenan,  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  western  division.  After 
the  installation  of  the  new  officers  the  convention  at  11 :4S  a.  m. 
adjourned. 


SHIPPERS  AND  THE  ADVANCE  IN  FREIGHT 
RATES. 

The  Railway  Business  Association  has  published  in  Bul- 
letin No.  13  its  arguments  in  favor  of  freight  rate  increases 
for  the  eastern  roads.  The  association  urges  railroad  man- 
agers to  confer  directly  with  shippers  and  says  that  indus- 
trial and  traffic  bureau  representatives  should  have  sanction 
from  their  employers  for  a  liberal  attitude.  The  bulletin 
starts  with  the  following  statement  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  association: 

"Fight"  is  not  an  appropriate  name  for  the  new  effort  of 
the  eastern  roads  to  raise  freight  rates.  There  isn't  any  fight 
about  it.  It  is  a  conference.  Antagonism  to  railways  has 
subsided.  Regulation  of  rates  is  complete.  Confidence  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  thorough.  The 
public  views  the  situation  with  equanimity.  Shippers,  con- 
sumers, the  press  and  everybody  else  are  obviously  content 
that  the  roads  should  make  their  showing  if  they  can  and  get 
the  advance  if  they  need  it. 

This  is  progress.  It  is  vastly  more  important  that  railway 
questions  shall  be  settled  in  good  temper  than  that  any  par- 
ticular rate  case  shall  be  decided  any  particular  way.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  country  has  seen  its  last  "fight"  over 
freiffht  rates. 

The  Railway  Business  Association  presents  in  this  bulletin 
two  exhibits.  One  is  that  the  railroad  share  of  total  new 
securities  issued  has  been  declining  sharply  until  it  was  in 
1912  the  lowest  of  the  decade,  while  other  corporations  were 
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their  highest.  The  other  is  a  number  of  extracts 
from  representative  newspaper  editorials  breathing  a  spirit 
of  willingness  to  consider  the  proposed  advance  without 
prejudice.  These  two  exhibits  taken  together  signify  first 
that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  railway  credit  upon 
which  railway  ability  to  serve  the  country  adequately  de- 
pends, and  second,  that  whatever  is  the  matter  the  country 
wants  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  find  a  remedy, 
in  which  there  will  be  general  and  cheerful  acquiescence. 

In  that  frame  of  mind  no  nation  is  apt  to  make  a  serious 
mistake.  The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
emerged  into  an  era  of  calm  thinking  and  good  feeling  with 
regard  to  transportation. 

Geo.  A.  Post, 

President,  Railway  Businea*  Aaaociation. 

The  exhibit  in  regard  to  the  need  for  higher  rates  and  the 
small  amount  of  new  securities  issued  by  the  railroads  is 
substantially  as  follows: 

Applying  for  the  reopening  of  the  advanced  rate  case  of 
1910,  the  eastern  trunk  lines  are  about  to  go  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  endeavor  again  to  show  need 
for  larger  revenue. 

Lessons  learned  three  years  ago  by  all  concerned  should, 
and  we  believe  will,  make  possible  at  this  time  a  procedure 
distinguished  by  good  feeling,  by  earnest  purpose  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  highest  public  interest  and  by  conference  and 
co-operation  for  the  best  results. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  railway  managers  should  demon- 
strate their  need.  It  is  desirable  that  shippers  and  the  public 
shall  appreciate  the  burdens  of  cost  which  have  been  and 
are  being  laid  upon  the  roads,  the  greatness  of  the  task  which 
the  roads  must  perform  to  meet  their  obligations  to  the 
public  and  the  generous  allowance  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  doing,  on  the  higher  scale  of  operating  cost,  the 
vastly  greater  things  demanded  by  the  miraculous  growth  of 
our  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry.  Shippers  and  rail- 
roads can  aid  the  commission  substantially  by  endeavoring 
to  reach  agreements  as  to  the  schedules  and  the  traffic  upon 
which  the  increases,  if  any  are  to  be  granted,  should  fall. 

The  Railway  Business  Association  is  not  a  party  to  rate 
cases  and  will  not  discuss  the  schedules  involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. Being,  however,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  roads,  which  are  the  customers  of  our  members,  and 
having  on  general  grounds  as  business  men  and  citizens  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  enlightened  methods  of  solving 
railway  questions,  we  regard  it  as  our  function  to  encourage 
the  fullest  ascertainment  and  employment  of  pertinent  facts. 
It  would  be  possible  for  anyone  desiring  to  resist  advances 
otherwise  than  on  the  merits  to  make  prominent  at  such  a 
time  past  railway  practices  which  have  been  critic  ised  and 
atleged  current  shortcomings  of  individual  companies  suscep- 
tible of  an  interpretation  injurious  to  the  roads.  Such  attacks, 
indulged  in  at  the  hearings  or  through  the  newspapers, 
though  foreign  to  the  question  whether  the  roads  with  exist- 
ing revenue  and  under  existing  conditions  can  perform  serv- 
ice adequate  to  the  public  need,  might  complicate  the  already 
difficult  task  of  the  commission  and  result  in  national  in- 
jury. 

We  urge  all  those  who  discuss  the  question  to  deal  in 
authentic  information  bearing  directly  on  the  merits.  We 
ourselves  shall  invite  attention  to  such  facts  as  we  feel 
competent  to  obtain. 

Our  study  of  the  credit  situation  of  the  roads  gives  a  result 
so  striking  that  in  our  judgment  it  should  arrest  attention 
and  demand  consideration.  The  generally  accepted  au- 
thoritative record  of  listings  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  the  file  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
That  publication  presents  early  in  each  calendar  year  a  table 
giving  new  securities  listed  during  the  year  preceding  by  all 
corporations,  classifying  railroads  separately.  For  all  corpora- 
tions the  Chronicle  of  January  25,  1913,  page  241,  gives  a  table 
covering  a  scries  of  ten  years,  from  which,  adding  stocks  and 


bonds  together  and  segregating  steam  rai 
other  corporations,  we  get  the  following: 
Niw  Sicuamia  Luted. 


Tulal. 


Von-Railrr.nl. 


R.  R.  Perctnt- 
id.    age  of  Total. 


Year. 

1903   $1,008,179,095  $51 1,404,695  $496,774,400  49.2 

1904    710.946.400  246.994,350  461,952,050  65.2 

1905   1.513.461,550  797.954,750  715,506,800  47.2 

1906   1.234,667,950  6S0.753.900  553,914,050  44.8 

1907   996,845.050  582,102,250  J!4,74,>.S00  41.6 

1908   1.386,885,450  680.222,850  706,662,600  50.9 

1909    2.424,482.585  911,473,770  1,513,008,815  62.4 

1910...  2.047,664,045  1.241,830.885  805,833.160  39  3 

1911....  1.224,449.230  721.S55.780  502,893.450  41.0 

1912....  1.816,008.540  1,470,221.540  145.787.000  19.0 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  from  1903  to  1909  in- 
clusive, the  steam  railroad  share  of  total  issues  of  all  cor- 
porations listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  fluctuated 
until  1909,  when  it  was  62.4  per  cent.,  the  highest  of  the 
decade  except  1904.  After  1909  there  was  an  annual  drop  in 
the  amount  of  railway  securities  issued.  In  1912  railroads 
issued  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  corporations,  and 
this  was  the  lowest  percentage  and  the  smallest  amount  for 
any  one  of  the  ten  years. 

In  1909  there  were  listed  by  all  corporations  issues  aggre- 
gating $2,424,482,585.  Of  this  total  steam  railroad  corpora- 
tions put  out  $1,513,008,815,  leaving  for  other  corporations 
$911,473,770. 

In  1912,  all  corporations  issued  $1316,008,540,  of  which 
steam  railroads  issued  $345,787,000,  leaving  for  other  cor- 
porations $1,470,221,540. 

In  1909.  therefore,  the  railway  securities  issued  were 
$601,535,045  more  than  the  non-railroad,  and  in  1912  the  non- 
railroad  securities  issued  were  more  than  four  limes  the  railroad 
securities. 

The  securities  put  out  by  railroads  in  1909  were  62.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  all  corporations. 

If  this  ratio  had  been  maintained  in  1912  the  railroads 
would  have  issued  in  that  year  $1,133,189,328,  or  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  they  did  issue. 

This  decline  in  railway  issues  was  persistent  year  by  year 
since  1909.  Corporations  other  than  st-am  railroads  issued 
in  1909  securities  aggregating  $911,473,770,  in  1910,  $1,241,- 
830,885,  in  1911,  $721,555,780.  and  in  1912,  $1,470,221,540. 
Steam  railroads  issued  in  1909.  $1,513,008,815,  in  1910. 
$805,833,160,  in  1911,  $502,893,450,  and  in  1912.  $345,787,000. 

In  other  words,  corporations  other  than  steam  railroads 
have  issued  since  1909  securities  showing  an  increase  in  Cvery 
year  excepting  1911,  whereas  the  steam  railroad  issues  have 
declined  in  every  year  since  1909.  The  non-railroad  issues 
n  1912  were  $558,747,770  more  than  they  were  in  1909.  while 
the  railroad  issues  in  1912  were  $1,167,221,815  less  than  they 
were  in  1909,  a  falling  off  of  337.5  per  cent. 

"relief  must  come"— PKOr.  UPLEY. 

So  independent  an  authority  and  careful  investigator  as 
William  Z.  Ripley,  Profesor  of  Economics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, accepts  as  sufficient  the  fact  that  "Today  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  cannot  sell  its  4J4  per  cent,  bonds  at 
par."  and  declares: 

"Relief  in  the  form  of  rate  advances  must  come.  Unless 
relief  does  come  from  that  source,  the  public  is  going  to  be 
denied  the  facilities  and  the  accommodations  to  which  it  is 
justly  entitled." 

Many  executives  of  industrial  enterprises  whose  annual 
freight  bills  arc  the  largest  have  for  some  time  felt  the  dan- 
ger that  a  breakdown  of  transportation  facilities  would  cause 
them  losses  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  any  advance  in 
freight  rates  which  the  roads  were  likely  to  file  or  the  com- 
mission sanction.  These  matters  are  ordinarily  left  in  the 
hands  of  experts  whose  specific  job  is  to  keep  rates  down. 
This  occasion  calls  for  first-hand  study  of  the  problem  by 
heads  of  concerns. 

It  was  evident  after  the  hearings  in  1910  that  able  and 
influential  traffic  experts  looked  forward  to  another  such 
proceeding  determined  to  contribute  all  they  could  to  a 
friendly  atmosphere  from  which  appeals  to  popular  prejudice 
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should  be  banished  and  in  which  the  common  purpose  should 
be  to  reach  a  wise  result. 

Traffic  representative!!  of  shippers  and  of  business  bodies 
are  entitled  to  have  at  this  time  the  assurance  that  those  who 
employ  them  are  cognizant  of  the  situation  and  will  ap- 
preciate the  reason  why  the  presentation  of  the  carriers'  case 
is  scrutinized  in  an  amicable  rather  than  in  a  hostile  attitude. 

To  the  commission  above  all  is  it  due  that  public  senti- 
ment shall  seem  broad  and  farsightcd.  There  is  no  precise 
point  at  which  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  can  be 
fixed  as  the  only  reasonable  and  equitable  rate.  What  would  be 
a  wise  rate  if  the  railways  had  developed  their  facilities  in 
advance  of  the  traffic  might  not  be  at  all  an  adequate  rate 
if  facilities  had  lagged  behind  and  the  public  wanted  the  roads 
to  catch  up  and  resume  leadership. 

In  the  case  at  bar  facilities  have  lagged  behind.  Even  with 
the  mild  weather  and  unprecedented  co-operation  of  shippers 
and  railroads  to  expedite  car  movement  in  the  fall  of  1912  the 
net  car  shortage  rose  to  51,102,  and  the  gross  number  of  cars 
asked  for  and  unavailable  to  73,745.  A  winter  of  normal 
severity  would  undoubtedly  aggravate  this  situation  into  a 
serious  and  perhaps  a  disastrous  congestion.  Traffic  has 
grown  faster  than  facilities. 

Does  the  public  want  the  roads  to  overtake  traffic  and  go 
on  ahead  as  in  the  past? 

This  is  for  the  public  to  say,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  proper 
function  of  administrative  statesmanship  for  the  commission 
to  heed  public  demand  on  that  point. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  railway  managers  will  offer 
shippers  the  frankest  explanation  of  the  situation  and  arrange 
opportunities  for  the  fullest  exchange  of  views.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  public  now  understands  much  more  thoroughly 
than  three  years  ago  the  increased  operating  cost  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  roads  by  wage  arbitrations  and  by 
outlays  compelled  under  federal  and  state  statutes,  and  ap- 
preciates much  more  vividly  the  expensive  undertakings 
which  confront  the  roads  in  the  enlargement  of  terminals, 
mostly  in  the  heart  of  large  cities  where  land-cost  is  highest. 

This  diffusion  of  knowledge  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the 
public  will  consider  the  new  application  for  rate  advances  on 
the  merits  and  without  prejudice. 


MASTER    BOILER    MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers' 
Association  was  held  in  Chicago,  May  26  to  29.  President 
M.  O'Connor,  general  foreman  boiler  maker.  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  presiding.  John  H.  Smythc,  Parkesburg  Iron  Com- 
pany, made  the  opening  prayer.  Addresses  were  then  made  by 
W.  I..  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  John  F. 
Ensign,  chief  boiler  inspector.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

w.  i„  park's  mhwkss. 

I  shall  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  endeavor  to  point 
out  the  way  in  which  your  association  can  br  helpful  to  the  rail- 
roads by  discussing  the  tendency  of  laws  affecting  your  craft, 
thereby  assisting  the  operating  department  of  which  your  rail- 
road membership  is  a  part,  in  correcting  certain  Hbuses  of  the 
railroads  that  arc  insidiously  creeping  into  our  national  and 
state  jurisprudence 

There  are  being  inflicted  upon  the  railroads  numerous  laws, 
rules  anil  regulations,  some  of  which  have  real  merit,  many  of 
which,  however,  arc  ill-considered,  ill-advised,  inconsistent,  un- 
necessary, unreasonable  and  impossible  of  compliance. 
They  are  burn  in  ignorance  of  the  existing  conditions,  not 
always  sincerely  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the  public 
or  the  employers  of  the  railroad.  There  is  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  proposal  a  taint  of  commercialism  or  self-interest. 
The  railroads  cannot,  therefore,  be  justly  criticised  for  being  on 
the  alert  to  safeguard  their  interests  and  to  see  that  the  public 
v.li"  pay  the  bilk  are  iu.t  imposed  upon.    A  proper  and  reasonable 


regulation  of  our  railroads  is  necessary.  The  public  may  be  eas- 
ily misled,  and  is  very  apt  to  be.  if  those  who  are  employed  upon 
the  railroads  arc  not  keenly  alive  to  passing  events  and  zealous 
in  protecting  their  employer — the  stockholder — from  the  effect  of 
unnecessary  and  expensive  regulation. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  part  of  our  government  to  be  reasonable;  it 
is  not  their  intention  or  desire  to  be  otherwise.  They,  how- 
ever, do  not  make  the  laws.  Once  placed  on  the  statute  books 
they  have  no  other  course  but  to  enforce  them.  If  railroad  men 
are  asleep  at  the  switch  and  permit  obnoxious  laws  to  be  passed, 
they  must  content  themselves  thereafter  with  the  best  possible 
observance  until  they  can  be  modified  or  repealed-  To  change 
laws  once  passed  is  extremely  difficult.  The  advisable  course  is 
to  oppose  them  vigorously  at  their  inception  and  continually  until 
killed  or  harmlessly  amended.  Expert  knowledge  will  remove 
the  fangs  from  almost  any  venomous  measure. 

The  difficulty  in  opposing  adverse  legislation  is  in  invoking 
this  expert  assistance  continuously  as  well  as  at  the  critical  time. 
So  called  "efficiency  experts"  who  do  not  know  a  gusset  sheet 
from  a  crown  sheet,  or  a  hydraulic  shear  from  a  press,  or  the 
completed  boiler  from  an  air  reservoir,  arc  on  hand  before  and 
after  to  explain  the  deficiency  of  present  practice,  and  pneu- 
matically exploit  some  hobby  that  would  work  out  if  the  rail- 
roads were  compelled  by  law  or  regulation  to  adopt  their  scheme. 
The  good  laws  we  should  approve  and  improve. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should,  on  this  occasion,  discuss  first  the 
rules  and  instructions  for  inspection  and  testing  locomotive  boil- 
ers and  their  appurtenances  as  authorized  and  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  February  17.  1911.  We  have  now  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of  this  law  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  referring  to  the  report  of  the  chief  boiler  inspector 
for  the  first  year,  I  am  struck  with  the  apparent  lack  of  intsruc- 
tions  and  failures  to  make  systematic  tests  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  Not  until  after  the  inspection  bureau  was  organized 
did  the  railroads  get  together  on  uniform  rules.  There  is  no 
doubt,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  Mr.  Ensign's  report,  of  the 
advisability  of  a  boiler  inspection  law.  The  law  if  reasonably  ap- 
plied can  apparently  work  little  hardship. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  defects  are  broken  staybolts.  tell-tales 
stopped  up.  plugged  flues  and  unclassified  steam  leaks,  few  of 
which  would  make  the  locomotive  unserviceable  or  unsafe.  The 
report  records  only  three  explosions  during  the  year  which,  out 
of  a  total  of  some  65,000  locomotives  in  use,  speaks  well  for 
the  efficiency  and  carefulness  of  our  master  boiler  makers  and 
their  assistants. 

The  inspectors  should  be  met  with  in  a  co-operative  spirit, 
and  every  facility  afforded  them  to  do  their  work  properly.  The 
intelligence,  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  railroad  master  boiler 
maker  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  federal  inspector,  and  the 
higher  plane  upon  which  you  establish  your  reputation  for  hon- 
est effort  to  co-operate  with  the  law,  the  greater  will  be  the  re- 
spect for  and  deference  to  your  judgment  when  a  dispute  arises 
over  the  inspection  of  an  engine. 

While  we  have  perhaps  less  to  criticise  in  connection  with  the 
boiler  inspection  law  than  many  of  the  others  of  recent  mintage, 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it.  as  well  as  those  of  sim- 
ilar import,  entail  additional  supervision  and  a  duplication  of 
labor  adding  heavily  to  the  financial  burden  of  the  railroads. 

The  public  must  be  kept  fully  advised  of  this,  as  they  pay  the 
bills.  If  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  operation  refine- 
ments that  have  not  heretofore  been  considered  necessary,  the 
cost  of  service  must  inevitably  rise.  As  you  are  aware  there  has 
been  created  comparatively  recently  great  additional  expenses  in- 
cident to  Imurs  of  service,  standardization  of  equipment,  air 
brake  requirements  and  those  relating  to  safety  appliances,  none 
of  which  in  any  way  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  but  very 
materially  interfere  with  ami  impede  traffic:  nor  do  operating 
officials  generally  admit  that  they  noticeably  affect  the  safety  of 
trains,  at  least  not  to  any  extent  greater  than  would  have  been 
the  natural  evolution  of  good  practice. 
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The  sequel  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  accidents  arc 
not  in  this  way  prevented  or  decreased;  the  money  could  have 
been  much  better  spent  for  more  permanent  track,  block  signals, 
grade  separation,  interlocking,  stronger  equipment,  safer  shop 
conditions  and  modem  tools  and  appliances,  and  in  many  other 
ways  well  known  by  practical  railroad  men,  to  be  efficacious  in 
the  prevention  of  accidents. 

"Safety  to  the  employees  and  to  the  public"  is  made  a  cover 
for  all  kinds  of  class  legislation,  and  is  being  worked  day  and 
night  to  this  end.  1  am  glad  to  testify  that  there  is  coming  about 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  government  officials  to  confer  with  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  expenditures,  and  to  get  at  both  sides 
of  these  questions,  which  is  encouraging. 

There  are  many  other  laws  pending,  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  had  1  the  time.  The  so-called  "full  crew 
bill"  is  the  most  pernicious.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Where 
it  is  made  a  law  it  becomes  a  dead  letter,  as  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  comply  wiih  it  and  satisfy  the  patrons.  It  is  simply  an 
outrage  on  industrious  people  and  an  insult  to  railroad  manage- 
ment. The  headlight  law  is  unnecessary  legislation  in  behalf 
of  those  who  have  a  certain  system  of  lighting. 

If  the  railroads  are  not  used  as  a  means  to  promote  private  or 
class  interests;  if  they  are  made  better  and  safer  and  permitted 
to  earn  enough  to  provide  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  the  public,  we  arc  all  benefited 

1.  I*.  I  XSICn's  AUIIRESS. 

Mr.  Ensign  called  attention  to  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
boiler  makers,  not  only  to  their  employers  but  to  the  general 
public,  by  being  sure  that  the  locomotive  boilers  arc  in  an  abso- 
lutely safe  condition  before  they  are  sent  out  on  the  road.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  having  men  perform  the  inspec- 
tions who  thoroughly  realize  the  importance  of  their  work,  and 
who  would  insist  that  the  necessary  repairs  be  made  before  the 
engine  was  allowed  to  be  used. 

He  favored  the  placing  of  a  boiler  maker  in  charge  of  all  work 
done  on  a  boiler,  such  as  the  installation  of  the  various  l>oi1cr 
appurtenances.  From  July  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1912,  16 
deaths  and  1.3X3  injuries  were  due  to  the  failure  of  these  appur- 
tenances, which  could  have  been  easily  repaired  had  they  been 
given  the  proper  inspection. 

The  effect  of  the  boiler  inspection  law  has  been  to  make  the 
railroads  more  careful  in  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  their 
power  with  a  noticeable  decrease  in  engine  failures  on  some 
roads.  It  was  also  stated  that  during  the  last  nine  months  over 
4.000  locomotives  'nave  been  ordered  from  service  without  any 
appeal  to  the  chief  inspector  by  the  affected  roads 

wes i  bunt's  amirrss. 

Mr.  O'Connor  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of  the  boiler  maker, 
urging  the  members  to  carefully  study  the  difficult  problems  that 
frequently  arise  in  the  work  of  boiler  construction.  In  speaking 
of  the  apprentices  he  said:  "We  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
encourage  and  help  them  and  by  their  examples  they  will  lead 
other  men  who  are  selected  to  fill  their  places,  if  only  they  are 
taught  to  show  that  mental  culture  on  moral  and  mechanical 
ideas  is  a  pleasure  to  them  as  well  as  a  duty  " 

REI-OkTS  OK  SECRETARY  AND  TREASl'RKR. 

The  secretary  reported  a  total  membership  of  415.  with  313  in 
Rood  standing.  Sixty-eight  applications  for  new  members  were 
received  the  first  day  of  the  convention.  The  treasurer  reported 
a  cash  balance  of  $441.67. 

SIR.  SEI-Kv's  ADDRESS. 

C.  A.  Seley,  president  of  the  American  Flexible  Bolt  Company, 
addressed  the  convention  Tuesday  morning.  Speaking  of  rail- 
road legislation  he  emphasized  the  statements  made  by  speakers 
on  the  first  day  of  the  convention  concerning  the  civic  duty  of 
the  railroad  employees  and  suggested  that  the  members  advise 
their  representatives  concerning  intended  laws  which  especially 
concern  their  work.    Railroads  are  the  only  corporations  that 


have  government  regulation  without  being  allowed  to  set  the 
price  of  their  products  and  should  have  the  employees'  co-opera- 
tion. He  mentioned  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  boiler  inspec- 
tion laws  are  being  enforced. 

MIDWAY  SUrPORTS  FOR  DOILFJt  TUXES. 

J.  A.  Doarnberger  <  N.  &  \V\),  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented the  report  and  spoke  of  the  general  tendency  toward  the 
longer  tube,  the  greatest  length  being  24  ft.  when  2'A  in.  tubes 
were  used  and  22  ft.  for  the  2  in.  tube.  The  22  ft.  tube  does  not 
seem  to  require  the  intermediate  support,  the  buoyancy  of  the  wa- 
ter being  sufficient  to  support  the  tubes  between  the  tube  sheets. 
While  there  have  been  intermediate  supports  applied  experi- 
mentally they  were  of  such  design  as  to  make  the  removal  of  the 
tube  an  expensive  and  difficult  proposition. 

A  good  rule  deduced  from  tests  and  experience  shows  that  so 
long  as  the  length  of  tube  does  not  exceed  110  diameters  (out- 
side measurements)  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained.  Good 
results  have  been  reported  from  the  24  ft.  tube,  2%  in.  diameter, 
with  the  intermediate  support,  but  the  difficulty  of  removing  the 
tubes  still  remains :  while  tulws  of  this  diameter  have  been  in- 
stalled without  the  support  there  is  no  available  data  as  to  the 
results.  The  two  prime  objections  to  the  long  tubes  arc,  first, 
their  manufacture,  and  second,  the  efficiency  of  their  supports 
and  the  retardation  of  the  gases.  While  the  long  tubes  receive 
material  support  from  the  water  they  are  liable  to  spring  leaks 
when  the  boiler  is  hauled  over  the  road  empty. 

It  was  also  shown  that  while  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  have 
been  improved,  the  rate  of  combustion  being  increased,  etc. 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  tubes  in  the  boiler,  the  methods 
of  application  and  the  treatment  thereafter  arc  substantially  the 
same  as  they  were  25  years  ago.  The  question  of  intermediate 
supports  is  not  to  .be  regarded  as  an  impracticable,  or  an  unnec- 
essary arrangement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  seems  to  be  good, 
but  it  introduces  the  difficulties  of  interference  to  circulation  and 
to  the  removal  of  the  tubes,  both  of  which  arc  serious. 

While  some  designers  are  going  to  the  above  limits  in  lengths 
of  tubes,  the  adoption  of  the  combustion  chamber  has  affected  the 
situation.  Dr.  Goss  in  his  report  on  the  tests  of  the  Jacobs- 
Schupcrt  and  radial  stay  boilers,  made  at  Coatcsville,  Pa.,  has 
shown  that  while  the  ratio  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  flue  varied 
with  the  length  of  the  flame,  which  might  be  accepted  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  fuel,  the  rate  of  heat  absorbed  per  foot  of  heating 
surface  by  the  firebox  to  that  absorbed  per  foot  of  total  heating 
surface,  with  a  moderately  long  flame  bituminous  coal,  is  as  6.15 
to  1,  The  combustion  chamber  will  therefore  undoubtedly  find 
more  favorable  consideration  than  in  the  past,  especially  since- 
some  of  the  objections  to  it  seem  to  have  been  removed  by- 
changes  in  boiler  design. 

Discussion.— Most  members  found  little  difficulty  with  long  as 
compared  with  short  tulics.  Long  tubes  are  more  likely  to  leak 
on  account  of  the  greater  expansion.  Midway  supports  are  ob- 
jectionable because  of  difficulty  in  removal  of  tubes,  poor  circu- 
lation of  water,  and  the  inclination  to  cut  the  tubes  because  of 
vibration.  The  method  of  arching  tubes  to  allow  for  expansion 
by  deflecting  the  tube  sheets  one-eighth  inch  while  the  tubes  are 
being  installed  is  not  considered  good  practice. 

I' S SAKE  CONDITION  OF  A  UOILEX. 

A  committee,  of  which  E.  W.  Young,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  was  chairman,  presented  a  report  on  "When  is  a 
Hoiter  in  a  Weak  and  Cnsafc  Condition?"  in  which  were  men- 
tioned as  the  causes  of  boiler  trouble  the  faulty  and  defective 
design,  poor  material,  poor  and  careless  workmanship,  im- 
properly made  repairs,  bad  water  and  improper  care.  Among 
the  contributary  causes  were  mentioned  the  rigidity  of  construc- 
tion which  would  not  allow  for  free  expansion  and  contraction; 
this  might  l>c  caused  by  too  rigid  staying  and  the  improper  loca- 
tion .if  the  stays. 

A  well  designed  boiler  should  have  every  part  of  the  same 
sirength  at  all  temperatures,  and  so  placed  that  adjacent  parts 
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will  expand  and  contract  together  under  all  conditions,  and  will 
not  work  against  each  other. 

A  poor  and  careless  workman  may  cause  many  defects,  not 
only  from  poor  workmanship  but  by  using  improper  material. 
Repairs  to  boilers  are  very  important  and  should  be  carefully 
made.  Cad  management  is  the  chief  source  of  boilers  getting  in 
a  weak  and  unsafe  condition.  All  troubles  can  be  discovered 
before  becoming  dangerous  by  careful,  painstaking  and  com- 
petent examinations. 

Discussion. — The  ends  of  sheets  should  he  carefully  shaped 
when  rolled.  In  case  of  a  red  hot  crown  sheet  bank  the  Arc  and 
get  water  into  the  boiler  as  soon  as  possible  to  harden  sheet  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  boiler  to  cool  down  before  introducing 
the  water. 

WELDING  SUTFJIHEATER  FLUES. 

Ft  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  reporting  on  this  subject 
(B.  F.  Sarvcr,  Pcnna.,  chairman)  that  all  safe-ending  should 
be  done  at  the  firebox  end,  thereby  always  having  good  and  new 
material  at  the  place  it  is  most  needed.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
these  large  flues  tight  at  all  times  to  obtain  successful  results. 
The  demands  on  a  superheater  flue  at  the  firebox  end  arc  as 
great,  if  not  greater  than  on  an  ordinary  tube,  and  under  some 
conditions,  such  as  bad  water  and  the  failure  to  keep  them  abso- 
lutely clean,  they  are  very  liable  to  give  trouble  and  require  con- 
siderable work  to  keep  them  tight.  There  should  not  be  more 
than  one  weld  in  these  flues  at  any  time,  as  old  welds  will  give 
trouble.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  when  safe-ending  to  cut  the 
tubes  as  close  to  the  tube  sheet  as  possible;  the  first  end  should 
be  5  in.  long,  the  second  8  in.,  the  third  11  in.  and  the  fourth  14 
in.,  which  is  possible  with  the  average  flue  welding  machine. 

The  flue  with  the  safe-end  attached  is  heated  in  a  furnace 
arranged  to  give  a  narrow  flame  on  the  joint  to  be  welded. 
When  at  a  welding  heat  the  flue  should  be-  bumped  against  a 
water  cooled  iron  block,  inserted  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  furnace, 
which  will  practically  weld  the  tube  while  in  the  fire.  It  should 
then  be  placed  on  a  welding  machine  which  revolves  around  the 
tube.  With  such  a  machine  the  weld  is  made  much  quicker  than 
in  the  machine  that  requires  the  tube  to  revolve,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  the  first  type  of  machine  will  not  leave  a  smooth  finish  on 
the  inside  which  will  cause  the  flue  to  clog  rapidly.  Also  it  is 
found  hard  to  keep  the  two  parts  straight.  The  committee  did 
not  report  as  to  which  was  the  best  type  of  machine  and  recom- 
mended further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Discussion.— Most  of  the  members  weld  the  superheater  flues 
the  same  u  smaller  tubes  and  with  good  results.  Some  have 
safe-ended  the  front  end  of  the  tubes  with  good  results,  but  the 
firebox  end  should  be  safe-ended  where  possible.  Rollers  are 
best  for  welding  although  the  pneumatic  hammer  has  been  found 
satisfactory.  Trouble  has  been  experienced  with  a  cold  mandrel 
cooling  cue  iuik  wiro  weiuing. 

ZmCT  OF  SUPERHEATERS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF   FIREBOXES   AND  FLUES. 

C.  L.  Hcrapel  (U.  P.),  chairman,  reported  that  the  committee 
had  gathered  information  from  several  railroads  having  engines 
equipped  with  superheaters  of  the  Baldwin,  Vaughn-Horsey  and 
Schmidt  type,  the  strain  pressure  rariKi'njj  from  165  to  200  lbs., 
and  that  the  committee  is  unable  to  find  any  well  founded  claim 
to  show  that  superheating  of  steam  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  fireboxes  or  flues,  but.  to  the  contrary,  it  is  shown  that  the 
life  of  the  fireboxes  and  flues  is  prolonged  considerably,  from 
the  fact  that  where  steam  is  superheated  the  working  pressure  is 
reduced.  However,  there  are  many  lame  engines  carrying  200 
lbs.  working  pressure  with  superheat,  r*  that  show  no  ill  effect  on 
fireboxes  or  flues. 

Discussion  The  superheater  increases  the  life  of  the  firebox 
due  to  lower  boiler  pressure  and  less  water  evaporated.  One 
memlier  reported  a  failure  of  a  superheater  pipe  on  account  of 
its  damper  not  being  used.  General  opinion  favored  the  u*e  of 
the  damper  Welding  the  superheater  tuhe  end  in  the  firebox 
increases  the  life 


MR.   QUAYLE's  ADDRESS. 

Robert  Guayle,  superintendent  motive  power  and  machinery, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  addressed  the  convention  Wednesday 
morning.  He  urged  the  members  to  participate  more  freely  in 
the  discussions  and  to  bring  new  ideas  to  the  convention  each 
year.  They  should  know  just  what  kind  of  material  was  being 
used  in  the  shop,  and  what  was  the  best  material  for  each  pur- 
pose. Information  along  these  lines  should  be  sought  for  in 
books  and  from  experts.  He  commented  on  the  ill  effects  of 
punching  sheets  and  predicted  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  when  laying-out  so  as  to  avoid  the 
use  of  drift  pins.  Boiler  makers  should  be  honest  and  fair  to 
themselves  and  not  allow  bad  work  to  go  out  of  the  shop.  Treat 
the  government  inspectors  fairly  and  aid  them  in  their  work, 
for  the  locomotive  boiler  inspection  law  is  a  great  thing.  Super- 
heaters add  to  the  life  of  the  boilers  and  should  be  used  on  all 
locomotives.  The  more  extensive  use  of  welding  in  boiler  work 
is  to  be  commended. 

Frank  McXamany,  assistant  chief  boiler  inspector,  urged  the 
men  to  aid  the  government  inspectors  so  as  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible results.  The  law  represents  the  best  practice  and  is  en- 
tirely practical. 

OX Y- ACETYLENE  AND  ELECTRIC  WELDING  FOR  BOILER  REPAIRS. 

A.  N.  Lucas  (C  M.  &  St.  P.).  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  the  successful  use  of  both  these  welding  processes  in 
many  railroad  shops.  One  of  the  greatest  savings  made  with 
the  oxy-acctylcne  process  is  the  cutting  out  of  old  or  damaged 
parts.  Both  processes  are  used  for  welding  cracked  sheets, 
patches,  pitted  shells  and  tubes,  etc.  Difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  welding  vertical  cracks,  but  this  has  been  overcome 
by  making  the  patch  oval  instead  of  rectangular.  Some  rail- 
roads are  cutting  their  superheater  unit  pipes  and  welding  them 
with  the  oxy-acctylenc  process.  The  chief  objection  to  the  elec- 
tric welding  process  is  that  no  cutting  can  be  done  with  ii.  and 
although  it  does  very  good  welding  it  is  not  as  fast  as  the  oxy- 
acetylene. 

Discussion. — Eight  electric  welding  machines  are  in  use  on 
the  Erie,  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  by  them  is  on 
boilers.  It  is  necessary  to  preheat  the  sheets,  and  steam  jets 
are  used  for  that  purpose.  The  weld  should  be  one-eighth  inch 
thicker  than  the  sheet.  Patches  are  put  on  the  flue  sheets  at  al! 
points  and  flues  are  also  welded  in. 

On  the  Rock  Island  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  welds 
on  flanges  and  in  welding  between  flues  and  rivets  in  the  tube 
sheet  flange.  Vertical  welding  is  good  for  only  two  or  three 
months.  Apparatus  for  both  oxy-acctylcne  and  electric  welding 
should  be  in  each  shop.  Keep  the  parts  to  be  welded  clean  and 
hammer  the  metal  while  hot.  Eight  tubes  are  welded  per  hoar 
with  electric  welding  on  the  Erie.  Electric  welding  does  not 
interfere  with  other  work  being  done  on  the  locomotive. 

BEST  DESIGN  OF  GRATE. 

C.  J.  Murray  (So.  Pac.)  strongly  recommended  the  rocking 
finger  grate  for  bituminous  coal-burning  engines.  On  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  a  close  meshed  grate,  similar  to  what  is 
used  on  the  hard  coal  burning  engines  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  is  used  on  locomotives  burning  lignite  with 
good  success.  On  oil  burning  engines  there  are  no  grates,  but 
the  ash  pan.  or  brick  pan  as  it  is  called,  must  be  absolutely  air 
tight. 

F.  D  Timms  (  C.  H.  &  D  )  also  recommended  rocking  finger 
grates,  the  finders  to  be  f>  in.  in  length  and  the  dump  grates  at 
the  rear  of  the  firebox.  A  good  steady  fire  can  be  maintained 
on  these  grates,  and  when  dumping  the  fingers  will  crush  the 
clinkers,  and  at  the  same  time  force  them  into  the  ash  pan. 

F.KPKCT  OK  CHEMICALLY  TREATED  WATER  ON  BOILERS. 

The  committee,  of  which  A.  E,  Shaule  (D.  M.  &  N.)  was 
chairman,  sent  out  questions  to  the  members  from  which  it  was 
determined  that  good  results  had  been  obtained  from  the  use 
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of  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  benefits  derived  from  treated  water  as  a  preventive 
of  corrosion.  One  member  reported  the  use  of  a  polarized 
metallic  preparation,  applied  direct  to  the  boilers  in  bars  dis- 
tributed over  crown  sheet  and  tubes  before  closing  the  boiler 
and  after  each  washout.  This  produces  an  effect  more  me- 
chanical than  chemical;  it  has  an  affinity  for  the  material  the 
boiler  is  made  of  and  forms  an  amalgam  over  the  boiler  plates 
and  tubes  which  prevents  scale  forming,  also  in  the  case  of  dirty 
or  scaly  boiler  the  fissures  in  the  scale  render  it  susceptible  to 
removal  because  the  material  gets  access  to  the  plates  and  tubes 
through  them,  resulting  in  the  scale  becoming  rapidly  loosened 
and  removed,  falling  to  the  mud  ring  or  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  under  the  tubes,  where  it  is  blown  or  washed  out.  Local 
conditions  govern  the  application  of  the  treatment. 

Investigation  shows  that  increased  mileage  between  washouts 
is  obtained  by  using  treated  feed  water. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  life  of  the  flues  and  fireboxes  has 
been  lengthened  from  150  to  500  per  cent,  by  using  treated  water. 
There  is  also  a  substantial  decrease  in  cost  of  maintenance  and 
running  repairs. 

The  use  of  soda  ash  will  cause  trouble  to  injectors,  discharge 
pipes  and  check  valves.  It  will  also  require_  a  larger  amount 
of  cylinder  lubrication,  but  such  expense  is  offset  by  the  reduced 
cost  of  boiler  maintenance. 

The  cost  of  treating  water  is  4  cents  per  1,000  gals,  on  the 
Santa  Fe';  and  2  to  5  cents,  according  to  conditions,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  The  polarized  treatment  costs  about  3  cents  per 
1,000  gals. 

OTHER  BUSINESS. 

J.  F.  De  Voy,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  made  an  address  at  the  closing  session 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  the  election  of  officers  was  held. 
The  report  of  this  session  was  not  received  in  time  for  pub- 
lication in  this  issue,  but  will  be  noticed  next  week. 


Fuel  Famine  in  Russia. — There  has  been  great  scarcity  of 
fuel  in  Russia,  and  this  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  of  the  country,  which  are  increasing  faster 
than  the  production  and  supply  of  fuel.  In  consequence,  the 
government  proposed  to  permit  the  importation  to  Russia,  with- 
out duty,  of  coal  from  abroad,  chiefly  for  the  needs  of  the 
railroads. 

Ft  ago  ace  Rates  in  Germany.— No  special  provision  is  made  in 
the  regulations  of  the  German  railways  relative  to  the  cost  of 
shipment  of  samples  accompanying  commercial  travelers,  bag- 
gage of  this  class  receiving  the  same  consideration  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  traveling  public  generally.  There  is  no  exemption 
of  any  character  for  baggage  shipped  over  the  German  railway 
system  other  than  an  allowance  of  55  lbs.,  which  the  traveler  is 
allowed  to  carry  with  him  in  his  compartment.  Baggage  checked 
to  destination  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  rate  which  varies 
according  to  the  zone  and  weight.  There  arc  14  zones,  the  first 
having  a  distance  of  15.5  miles  and  succeeding  zones  increasing 
by  31  miles  each,  up  to  497  miles,  beyond  which  distance  there  is 
a  flat  rate  which  varies  only  with  the  weight  of  the  baggage. 

French  Trans-African  Raiuioad. — The  French  project  for  a 
trans-African  railroad  from  Algiers  to  Cape  Town,  using  the 
Belgian-English  line  from  Stanleyville  to  Cape  Town,  took  rather 
definite  form  last  year  by  the  incorporation  of  L'Union  Franchise 
pour  la  Realisation  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Trans-African.  In 
January,  1912,  an  expedition  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  from 
Colomb-Bechar,  the  present  southern  terminus  of  the  Algerian 
railroad,  to  Lake  Tchad,  started  out  from  the  former  point.  The 
engineer  who  arrived  at  Lake  Tchad  in  September  is  said  to 
believe  that  the  crossing  of  the  Sahara  desert  presents  no  nn- 
surmountable  difficulties.  From  Lake  Tchad  the  line  will 
presumably  follow  the  divide  between  the  Shari  and  Nile  basins 
and  will  enter  the  Belgian  Congo  at  Semio  on  the  Bomu  river, 
from  there  going  to  Stanleyville  -Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 


Natural  gas  has  been  found  near  Medicine  Hat  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  the  first  well  throwing  out  about  2,000,000  ft.  a  day. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  now  has  402  former 
employees  on  its  pension  roll,  and  the  monthly  payments  amount 
to  $158,941. 

An  anti-pnss  bill,  amended  to  permit  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, their  families  and  one  clerk  or  secretary  to  receive  free 
railway  transportation,  has  been  reported  favorably  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Illinois  house. 

The  large  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
at  Readville,  Mass..  are  now  running  eight  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week;  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  most  of  the  men  of 
fourteen  hours  a  week. 

The  Nebraska  state  board  of  equalization  has  fixed  the  valua- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  property  in  the  state  at  $81, 192,530,  an 
increase  of  $3,060,368  over  that  of  last  year.  The  main  line 
valuation  was  increased  $5,000  per  mile. 

The  train  accident  near  Scwcll,  W.  Va..  May  20,  noticed  in 
our  last  issue,  did  not  occur  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  as 
reported  in  the  press  despatches,  but  was  on  a  narrow  gage 
line  of  the  Beury  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  in  convention  at  San 
Francisco,  has  adopted  resolutions  contemplating  an  effort  to 
obtain  additional  safety  legislation,  including  a  requirement  for 
couplers  operated  from  both  sides  of  a  car,  and  amendments  to 
the  hours  of  service  law. 

The  new  office  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on 
the  corner  of  King  and  Yonge  streets,  Toronto,  will  be  opened 
next  month.  This  building  is  16  stories  high  and  is  spoken  of 
as  the  highest  office  building  in  the  British  Empire.  The  build- 
ing is  fireproof,  82  ft.  x  90  ft 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  announces  that  after  June  1  its  em- 
ployees will  be  paid  s  vtni-monthly.  Laws  requiring  employees 
to  be  paid  twice  a  month  have  lately  been  enacted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Indiana;  and  the  company  has  decided  to  extend 
the  same  practice  to  other  states. 

Reports  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  intends  to  use  a  wire- 
less telegraph  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  again 
been  published.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  road  will  establish  such  a  system ;  but  it  has  a  wire- 
less apparatus  at  Philadelphia  and  communications  have  been 
sent  by  it  to  Harrisburg. 

A  bill  before  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  makes  compulsory 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  train  despatchers,  telegraph  opera- 
tors, towcrmcn  and  ticket  sellers;  and  representatives  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  have  presented  to  members  of 
the  legislature  a  memorial  giving  a  list  of  stations  >a  the  state  at 
which  men,  648  in  all,  have  to  work  seven  days  in  a  week. 

Congressman  Ncclcy,  of  Kansas,  has  introduced  in  the  House 
a  resolution  directing  the  attorney  general  to  proceed  against  the 
Missouri  Pacific  to  recover  $3,362,346  due  on  subsidy  bonds  ad- 
vanced by  the  government  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Mr.  Neeley  has  also 
made  a  formal  request,  direct  to  the  attorney  general,  that  action 
be  taken. 

Railway  mail  clerks,  said  to  number  8,000,  have  sent  to  the  post- 
master general  a  petition  asking  that  white  mail  clerks  be  not 
required  to  work  in  the  same  cars  with  negro  clerks.  It  is  de- 
clared that  in  some  instances  whites  are  subject  to  the  authority 
of  negro  superiors.  A  special  protest  was  made,  because  on  long 
runs  members  of  the  two  races  frequently  have  to  share  the  same 
sleeping  quarters. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  appointed  a  valuation 
committee,  with  S.  B.  Fisher,  chief  engineer  of  construction,  as 
its  chairman.  It  is  announced  that  the  work  of  the  committee 
will  be  to  ascertain  and  report  in  detail  as  to  all  property  owned 
or  used  by  the  railway,  the  original  cost  to  date,  the  cost  of 
reproduction  new,  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation, 
and  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  their  differences. 
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New  rules  of  the  pension  department  of  the  Frisco  Lines  have 
been  issued  which  provide  that  after  July  1.  men  inexperienced 
in  railway  work  who  are  over  35  years  of  age.  and  experienced 
men  over  45  years  of  age  will  not  be  employed,  except  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  temporary  service,  irrespective  of  age,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  president,  and  the  age  limit  will  not  he  enforced 
in  the  case  of  services  requiring  professional  qualifications. 

Telegraphers  of  the  Eric  Railroad  continue  to  give  out  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  a  strike  is  impending.  After  hearing  the 
representatives  of  the  operators  a  month  or  two  ago,  the  company 
made  an  increase  in  pay,  but  the  brotherhood  leaders  now  say 
that  the  new  rates  arc  unsatisfactory;  and  they  declare  that  a 
strike  vote  has  been  taken,  and  that  it  shows  that  97  per  cent,  of 
the  operators  have  voted  to  sustain  their  leaders  in  a  strike  if 
such  action  shall  be  found  desirable. 

A  press  despatch  from  Martinsburg,  \V.  Va..  May  26,  reports 
that  nine  workmen  were  killed  and  four  injured  by  being  struck 
by  an  eastbound  passenger  train  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Doc  Cully,  W.  Va...  on  that  clay.  The  victims  were  workmen 
for  contractors  engaged  on  the  Magnolia  improvement,  and 
they  were  running  from  a  blast.  In  getting  away  from  the 
danger  of  the  blast,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  west- 
bound  freight  train,  they  ran  in  the  path  of  an  eastbound  pas- 
senger. 

The  Canadian  minister  of  railways  announced  at  Ottawa 
this  week  that  a  resolution  will  be  inlroduccd  in  the  House  of 
Commons  providing  for  a  great  railway  subsidy  programme, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  cash  grant  of  $15,640,000 
to  the  Canadian  Northern.  This  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  $6,400  a  mile  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario 
towards  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Toronto  to  Ottawa, 
not  exceeding  250  miles,  another  of  $12,000  a  mile  towards  con- 
struction of  the  line  from  Ottawa  to  Port  Arthur,  not  exceed- 
ing 910  miles,  and  another  subsidy  of  $12,000  a  mile  towards 
construction  of  the  road  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  the 
British  Columbia  boundary  in  the  Ytllowhead  Pass,  not 
exceeding  240  miles. 

With  the- summer  time  table,  going  into  effect  this  week,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  four  new  through  passenger 
trains  between  New  York  and  western  points.  Westbound  these 
trains  leave  New  York  as  follows:  Pittsburgh  day  express  9:2S 
a.  m  ,  Commercial  express  10:04  a.  in.,  Panhandle  limited  12:04 
p.  m.,  Chicago  express  6 .30  p.  in.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  24-hour  train.  The  names  of  through  trains 
are  changed  as- follows:  The  Chicago  Special  will  be  known  as 
the  Metropolitan  express;  the  Pennsylvania  limited  (heretofore 
running  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  St.  I-ouis)  will  only  go  to 
Chicago;  the  Keystone  express  will  l>c  a  new  name  for  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Lmis  express,  starting  at  2:04  p.  m„  and  the 
second  section  of  this  train  will  be  called  the  Panama-Pacific 
express:  the  Chicago  limited  will  be  known  as  the  Manhattan 
limited. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  of  Commercial  Clubs  at  its  seventh 
annual  convention,  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  May  15.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion :  "That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  federation  that  more  rail- 
road construction,  rather  than  more  railroad  legislation,  is  the 
great  need  of  this  state  at  the  present  time;  that  the  legislature 
should  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  and  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  carriers,  and  the  laws  tending  to  increase  the  cost 
of  railroad  service,  without  affording  a  compensating  revenue, 
Ik-  condemned,  and  that  this  federation  believes  there  should  be 
at  this  time  a  sincere,  state-wide  effort  for  the  encouragement 
of  railroad  extension,  with  special  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  that  will  permit  the  settlement  of  unoccupied  areas, 
and  the  building  up  of  a  sentiment  that  will  abate  anti-railroad 
prejudice  and  create  between  the  railroads  and  the  business  in- 
terests of  this  state,  a  pleasant  working  relation  and  a  fellow- 
ship hacked  by  fairness  on  both  sides." 

The  committee  of  railroad  presidents  which  has  been  formed  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  valuation  of  property,  under  the  recent 
federal  law.  conferred  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  A  statement  given  out 
by  the  commission  following  the  conference  says  that  there  was 
,i  general  exchange  of  tentative  view>.  hut  no  determination  of 
important  points.  "A  cordial  spirit  of  Co  operation  was  mani- 
fested by  the  railroad,.'"  giving  promise  of  the  avoidance  of  many 


controversies  that  otherwise  would  arise,  and  promising  also  econ- 
omy in  the  work  and  avoidance  of  needless  duplication.  The  follow- 
ing railroad  officers  participated  in  the  conference:  Presidents 
Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania;  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central; 
Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Lorcc,  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson;  Underwood,  of  the  Erie;  Baer,  of  the  Reading;  Fin  ley. 
of  the  Southern ;  Emerson,  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line ;  Harahan. 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Johnson,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western; 
Chairman  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  President  Win- 
chell.  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  Vice-President  Storey, 
of  the  Santa  Fe;  Presidents  Bush,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific: 
Mudgc,  of  the  Rock  Island,  and  Gardner,  of  the  Northwestern ; 
Vice-President  Holdcn,  of  the  Burlington,  and  Chairman  Trum- 
bull, of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Automobile  Record. 

At  the  "bowl"  course  in  Brooklands.  England,  May  27.  W  G. 
Scott  and  L.  G.  Homsted  ran  an  automobile  914  miles,  1.920  ft., 
in  12  hours  ,  or  at  the  rate  of  76.20  miles  an  hour,  breaking  all 
records  for  periods  of  seven  hours  and  over. 


British  Railway  Accidents  In  1912. 

The  accident  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  shows 
that  in  the  calendar  year  1912,  the  casualties  due  to  train  ac- 
cidents amounted  to  867,  namely.  20  passengers  and  6  employees 
killed,  and  683  passengers,  154  employees  and  4  other  persons  in- 
jured. The  number  of  passengers  killed  is  6  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Accidents  of  other  kinds  bring  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  killed,  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  trains, 
up  to  1,011,  and  of  in  jit  red  to  8,700.  Adding  casualties  in  which 
the  movement  of  cars  or  engines  were  not  concerned,  we  have 
a  total  of  1.118  persons  killed  and  32.620  injured 

Banker  Favors  Rate  Increase. 

John  J.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  is  quoted  in  a  newspaper  interview  on  the  rail- 
way situation  as  follows : 

"I  fail  to  sec.  however,  how  we  can  have  any  of  the  old- 
time  prosperity  until  the  railroads  arc  better  treated  than  they 
have  been  and  get  what  is  their  due.  For  years  all  their  costs 
have  been  forced  up  and  their  revenues  have  been  forced  down. 
They  arc  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  country  and  the 
treatment  accorded  them  has  not  been  fair.  But  I  think  there 
arc  better  times  in  store  for  them. 

"'There  is  less  opposition  now  to  the  5  per  cent,  advance  in 
freight  rates  which  the  eastern  roads  are  asking  than  there  was 
If  it  is  granted  it  will  be  a  great  help.  Another  would  be  a 
decision  favoring  the  railroads  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case.  That 
and  the  increase  in  freight  rates  would  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  railroads  and  would  enable 
them  to  secure  the  funds  required  for  the  important  work  they 
have  on  hand." 

Railway  Committees  Confer  with  Shippers  on  Rate  Advance. 

The  eastern  railways  that  are  negotiating  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  5  per  cent,  advance  in  freight  rates 
have  appointed  a  number  of  committees  of  traffic  officers  to  con- 
fer with  the  shippers  in  many  of  the  most  important  business 
centers  affected,  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  their  co-operation  A 
committee  composed  of  (ieorge  F  Randolph,  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  (ieorge  D.  Dixon,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Western 
Maryland,  conferred  with  the  committee  of  the  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Baltimore  for  this  purpose,  on 
May  16.  and  another  committee  composed  of  W.  C.  Maxwell, 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Wabash:  William  Hodgdon.  freight 
traffic  manauer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines;  George  H.  Ingalls. 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west ; 
W.  B.  Biildle.  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco; 
1!  C  Stevenson,  vice-president.  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western, 
and  C.  I-  Thomas,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  held  a  conference  with  the  transportation 
committee  of  the  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  on  May  23 
Similar  conferences  were  held  on  May  20  with  representatives  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Chicago  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  shippers'  organizations  at  Indianapolis  on 
May  20    A  committee  will  visit  Boston. 
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Victor  rivet  and 


Matter  Boiler  Makers'  Association. 

Among  the  exhibitors  at  the  convention  of  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May 
26-29.  were  the  following : 

Amnion  Arch  Company,  New  York.— Displaying  Security  brick  arch  and 
Gatnea  loeomotive  furnace.  Represented  by  Le  Grand  Parish,  G.  M. 
Bean,  J.  T.  Anthony.  Jno.  P.  Ncrt,  Chas.  Coons,  W.  1„  Allison.  F.  G. 
Boomer,  M.  K.  Tale,  Geo.  Wagataff.  J.  M.  lloriue,  C.  R.  M.llet, 
C.  F.  PfeirTcr  and  G.  C.  Denney. 

American  Flexible  Boll  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— Displaying  boiler  stay- 
bolts.     Represented  by  C   A.  Selcy. 

Burden  Iron  Company,  Ttoy,  N.  Y. — Displaying  engine  and  ttavbolt  iron 
and  Burden  rivets.  Represented  by  G.  11.  l'eariuill,  Fred  Gardner, 
J.  G.  Kirby,  F.  L.  Nicholson.  M.  C.  Beymer,  F_  S.  Richardson  and 
A.  W.  Wbiteiord. 

Carbon    Steel   Company,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. — Displaying   firebox   and  boiler 
steels,  nickel  and  nickel  crown  alloy  steels.     Represented  by  K.  K. 
Harris.  II.  W.  Tennell  and  J.  P.  Williams. 
A.  M.  Castle  Co.,  Chicago. —  Displaying  Luken  pressed  steel  cover  plst**- 
Rcpresentcd  by  L.  M.  Henoch,  W.  B.  Simpson,  C.  M.  CUaiobcilain, 
A.  C.  Castle  and  George  Boyce. 
Champion  Rivet.  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Dis 
M.    C.    B.    knuckle    pins.    Represented  by 
W.  H.  S.  Bateman. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago.  -Displaying  new  type  electric 
drill  for  heavy  flue  rollers,  pneumatic  and  electric  tools.  Represented 
by  C.  E.  Walker,  Jno.  Campbell.  Michael  O'Connor,  T.  G.  Smallwood, 
J.  W.  McCabe,  Edward  Aplin,  Tele  Flavin,  J.  I„  Cor.by  and  C.  Priddy. 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio.~  Displaying  Bowes 
hose    couplers.    Cleveland    hall    bearing   air    drills.      Represented  by 
U.  S.  Covey  and  C.  J.  Albert. 
Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Displaying  punches,  dies, 
rivet  sets  and  c  bite  I  blanks.    Represented  by  R.  j.  \ernning,  V.  D. 
Gilmore  and  W.  S.  Barnes. 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago.     Represented  bv  C.  B.  Hennessey, 

A.  W.  Crueh.  J.  F.  Francy,  .1.  I).  Putcell  and  J.  It.  C  ouper. 
J.  Faculer  Manufacturing  Company,  Mnbrrly.  Mo.- -  Displaying  boiler  flue 
expanders,  flue  cutters,  tic.     Represented  by  J.  W.  Faessler,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  G.  R.  Maupin  and  F.  E.  Painter. 
Flannery  Bolt  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Displaying  Talc  flexible  staybolt. 
Represented  by  J.   R.  Flannerv.  B.  K.  1).  Stafford,  Tom  R.  Davis, 
Wan.  Wilson,  Thos.  I.eaby  and  Ceo.  Howard. 
Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago. — Displaying  Globe  seamless 

steel  tubes.    Represented  by  Harrison  I..  Davles  and  Geo.  Thusl. 
HiMes  Ic   Jones.   Wilmington.    Del.-  Displaying   catalogs   and   circulars  of 

their  output.     Represented  by  Wm.  tl.  Council.  Jr. 
Inland   Steel   Company,   Chicago.— Displaying  openhearth    rivets.  Repre- 

sented  by  Herbert  I..  Hart. 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago. —  Displaying  new  turbine 
drill    and   other   pneumatic   tools.      Represented   liv    Inn.    1).  Hinley, 
Roht.   T.    Scott,   Jno.    IV    Boiirke,   Harry   Tinr.ev,   Geo.   Wilson  and 
Frect  Passins. 

IngeraolLRand  Co.,  New  York. — Displaying  Little  David  riveting  hammers 
and  drills.  Represented  by  Chas.  Dougherty,  J.  P.  Gillies,  I..  J. 
Itavis  and  J.  D.  R.ithburn. 

Jarohs-Shupcrt  IT.  S-  Firebox  Company,  New  York.  Displaying  Jacobs- 
Shnpert  sectional  firebox.  Represented  by  C.  II-  Moore,  G.  II.  Pear 
sal).  M.  C.  Beymer,  A-  W.  Wh.teford.  W.  I..  Bean.  J.  C.  Reid,  Fred 
Gardner.  J   I..  Nicholson,  F.  W.  Peterson  and  I-  G.  Kirby. 

I.iherty  Manufactui ing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Displaying  Cyclone  tube 
cleaners.    Represented  by  Charles  C.  Hughes  and  S.  A.  Bockins. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York-  -Displaying  section  of  super 
heater  due,  set  in  back  and  front,  showing  nrosscrs  and  rollers  for 
superheater  dues.  Represented  by  Gill^ert  h-  Ryder,  C.  A.  Schatf 
and  Jno.  Bell. 

Lovejoy  Tool  Works,  Chicago. — Displaying  boiler  tube  expanders,  lieading 
all  tools.     Represented  by  W.   II.  Danaefi 


tools  and  builer  shop  small 
and  T.  U.  Lovejoy. 


Mudge  &  Co..  Chicago. — Displacing  spaik  arrester.    Represented  by  S.  S- 

Lawson  and  J.  J.  Winchell. 
Christopher   Murphy   ft  Co.,   Chicago.  —  Displaying  Carter's  staybolt  iron 

and  O'Neill  rapid  tube  cutter.    Represented  by  Christopher  Murphy. 
Oxwetd    Railroad    Service    Company.    Chicago. — Displaying  oxy-acetvlene 
welding  and  culling  apparatus.    Represented  by  C.  B    Noore,  G  II. 
Pearsall.  M.  C.  Bcymrrj  W.  I..  Bean,  A.  W.  Whilcford.  F.  W.  Pelcr- 
snn,  J.  C.  Reid,  Fred  Gardner,  J.  I-  Nicholson  and  J.  G.  Ktrhy. 
Parkesburg  Iron  Company,  Parkrsburg,  Pa.— Displaying  Parkeshurg  char- 
coal iron  boiler  flue*,  charcoal  iron  superheater  flues  and  swaging  and 
swelling  of  same.     Represented  by  Geo.   Thomas.   C.   L.  Hampton, 
H.  C.  Hunter.  J.  H.  Smyth,  W.  II.  S.  Bateman  and  L.  P.  Mercer. 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Displaying  cold  drawn 
tubes.     Represented   by   Chas.   R.    Phillips  and 


Displaying  model  punch_  in  _  operation 


Reprrsr 
Mo 


nted  by 

C.  E. 


-E  T.  Hender.  I.  T 
Pynchon,  Geo.  Merrill 


seamless   steel  boiler 
Cyrns  R.  King. 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago, 
drills,    tube    expanders,  etc. 
Cnrbett,   A.  M.   Mueller,  J. 
and  L.  H.  Bryan. 

Sieminnnd  &  Wenxel  Electric  Welding  Company.  New  ^'ork. — Displaying 

electric  welders.    Represented  by  L.  S.  Smith  and  G.  S.  Stuart. 
Scully  Steel  ft  Iron  Company.  Chicago.— Displaying  everlasting  blow-off 

valve   used   by   16  leading   railroads,   guaranteed   drop  tight   for  two 

years:   2O0.CW0   working.     Represented  bv  Geo.   Mason.  Jr..  Geo.  A. 

Cameron,  Andrew  Verschuur  and  W.  I.  Jones. 
The  Pearsall  Company.  New  York.— Displaying  high  speed  drills,  sectional 

roller  expander*,  reamers,  etc.     Represented  by  G,  II. 

Gardner,  J.  G.  Kirby,  F.  I..   Nicholson.   M.  C.   Heymer  and 

Richardson. 

Vulcan  Engineering  Sales  Cnmpativ.  Chicago.— Displaying  Hanna  riveter. 
Represented  by  Jas.  T.  Lee.  J.  T-  Georgeson  and  W.  H.  Huelster. 

boiler  graphit  "'^Rcprcs^VcTby  *lT"" W c^fruff.lj',G.,T)foiighV  aid 
J    W.  Eviston. 

Worth  Bros  ft  Co..  Coatesville.  Pa  — IKsplaying  steel  plates  and  iron  tubes. 
Represented  by  B.  A.  Clements  and  C.  A.  Keenan. 


M.  M.  and  M.  C.  8.  Enrollment  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  of  the  M.  M.  and 
M.  C.  B.  conventions  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  11-18, 
has  been  arranged  and  will  differ  from  the  practice  in  recent 
years.   Two  new  rules  have  been  adopted  as  follows: 

Badges  for  members  of  the  M.  M.  or  M.  C.  B.  associations  or 
special  guest  badges  will  not  be  given  to  any  but  the  rightful 
owners  No  member  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association  will  be  permitted  to  take  one  for  delivery  except 
upon  the  owner's  written  order  and  the  receiver  must  sign  for 
said  badge. 

No  badges  will  be  issued  to  members  of  the  M.  C.  B.  associa- 
tion except  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  ;  M.  M. 
and  special  guest  badges  will  be  issued  to  those  entitled  to  them 
free  of  all  charge  until  noon,  Saturday,  June  14,  at  which  time 
M.  M.  badges  will  be  withdrawn  and  a  charge  of  one  dollar 
.($1.00)  made  for  all  special  guest  badges,  except  that  a  member 
of  the  M.  M.  association  taking  out  a  special  guest  badge  and 
paying  the  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  given  his  M.  M.  badge  gratis; 
likewise  members  of  the  M.  M.  association  who  arc  also  members 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  association  can  get  their  M.  M.  badge  by  paying 
for  the  M.  C.  B.  badge. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  been  so  arranged  that  enroll- 
ment wilt  be  possible  at  almost  .my  time  of  day  throughout  the 
conventions.  The  committee  has  been  divided  into  three  shifts, 
each  of  which  will  report  for  duty  according  to  a  regular  schedule 
so  that  although  the  committee  will  be  represented  during  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  time  than  has  previously  been  the  case 
the  individual  members  will  not  have  longer  hours  than  before. 
The  system  of  enrollment  will  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  1912 
and  the  members  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  enrolled  as  heretofore. 

The  committee  is  made  up  as  follows:  F.  N.  Bard,  Barco  Brass 
&  Joint  Co.,  Chicago:  F.  I".  Beal.  Magnus  Metal  Co.,  Atlanta. 
Ga. :  C.  W.  Beaver,  Yale  &  Townc  Manufacturing  Gi.,  New- 
York;  Harold  A.  Brown,  I'ockrt  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New 
York;  K.  Rjerregaard.  Official  Guide,  New  York;  Charles  H. 
Gayetty,  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  R.  F.  Moon, 
Westingbouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
H.  G.  Newman.  The  H.  \V.  Jolms-Manvillc  Co..  New  York; 
E.  T.  Sawyer,  Commercial  Acetylene  Railway  Light  &  Signal 
Co.,  New  York;  Benjamin  A.  Smith,  W.  H.  Coc  Manufacturing 
Co  ,  Providence,  R.  I  ;  F.  H.  Smith,  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Light- 
ing Co..  New  York ;  J.  A  Stevens,  F.  \V.  Dcvoc  &  C.  T.  Raynolds 
Co..  New  York. 


International  Railway  Fuel  Association. 

Among  the  exhibitors  at  the  convention  of  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  held  in  Chicago,  May  21-24,  were 
the  following: 

Dickersnn    Manufacruring   ft   Supply   Company,   Clinton.    111.— Bull's  eye 
water  gage*.    Represented  by  C.  Dickcrson. 

r.odnun  Manufactui  Ing  Company,  Chicago. — Photographs  of  electric  coal 


cutting  machines  arid  electric  mining  locomotives. 
F.  S.  Mott  and  H.  H.  Small. 


Represented  hy 


Hawkca  Boiler  Company,  Chicago.— Model  of  Hawkes  boiler*.  Represented 
by  C.  W.  Hawkes  and  H.  E.  Wallis. 

Link  Relt  Company,  Chicago. — Photographs  of  coal  tipple,  coal  crusher*, 
chain  retarding  eonvevors,  coaling  stations  and  locomotive  cranes.  Rep- 
resented by  J.  C.  Nelleger. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York. — Photographs  of  Schmidt 
superheaters.  Represented  by  G.  E.  Ryder,  F.  A.  SehatT.  W.  G.  Tawse. 
R.  M.  Ostcnnan  and  W.  Boughton. 

Mamsice  Iron  Works.  Chicago, — -Model  of  Continental  chain  grate  stoker 
for  stationary  boilers  and  Rees  Roturhn  centrifugal  pump.  Reprcbented 
by  Henry  Vick. 

Mudtre  St  Co,.  Chicago. — Mudgc-Slater   ryarlc  arresters.     Represented  hy 

ll.  W.  Mudge.  S.  S.  Lawson  and  T.  I.  WineheM. 
National  Graphite  Lubricator  Company.  Scrantan,  Pa  — Model  of  graphite 

lubricator  and  pholugraph*  showing  installations.    Represented  by  L.  S. 

Waters. 

Ogle  Construction  Company,  Chicago.- -Model  of  automatic  all  steel  locomo- 
tive cualing  station.    Represented  by  R.  A  Ogle  and  C.  F.  Bledsoe. 

Parsons  Engineering  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.  Photographs  of  Parsons 
system  of  combustion  in  locomotive  fireboxes  showing  elimination  of 
smoke.    Represented  by  W.  IT.  Savery, 

Roberts  ft  Schaefer  Co..  Chicago.  .  Photographs  of  Holmen  coaling  stations 
in  concrete,  steel  and  wood  Represented  bv  C.  P.  Ross,  E.  E.  Bar 
rett,  Frank  Schroedcr.  James  Shannon  and  W.  R.  Roberta. 

G.  L.  Sirnonds  ft  Company.  Chicago..-  Dean  arch  tube  cleaner.  Vulcan  soot 
cleaner  for  water  and  fire  tube  boilers.  Eclipse  smoke  indicators,  Hayes 
gas  analyzing  instruments  and  draft  gages.  Represented  by  F.  A. 
Moreland. 

T.  W.  Snow  Construction  Company,  Chicago  — Photographs  of  coaling  »1a- 
Kepresenied  hy  T.  W.  Snow.  R   A.  Blake  and  M.  D.  Miller. 
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LI.  5  Graphite  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. — Mexican  boiler  graphite.  Rep- 
resented by  H,  C.  Woodruff.  J.  G.  Drought  and  J.  W.  Evtston. 

George  D.  Wbiteomb  Co.,  Rochellc,  111. — Photographs  of  gasolene  motor* 
for  mine  haulage.    Represented  by  J.  H.  Celey. 


Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. 

Among  the  exhibitors  al  Ihe  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
St.  Louis,  May  20-23,  were  the  following: 

Chicago. — Private  branch  exchange  telephone 
line  twitch  type  board,  individual  connection 


Automatic  Electric  Cc 
systems,  standard 


nj-nv 
Km, I, 

type  board,  telephone  train 
motor-generator  acta,  and 
J.  H.  Finley. 

riell  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York— Goldlmg  vibrating 
C.  Q.  A.  relays.    Repieaented  ly  J.  J.  Gbegan. 

Indirect  ligfati 


g  system,  and  denum- 
ot  illumination.  Ukonite  wire  and  tapes, 
either  prouf  reflectors,  etc.  Represented 


T^rsem^d  Yli*VV  TFete«J2"  I  "1  °  Mo^ 
Represented  by  w.   r..  Harkness,  J.  L.  Moore 


Central  Electric  Company,  Chicago, 
stration  of  Alexalite  system 
Colombia  lamps,  Maxolite  s 
by  J,  l.orenx  and  C.  M.  Co; 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. — Primary  battery  seta. 

by  E.  E.  Hudson,  F.  J.  I.epreau  atid  f.  A.  Grarrity. 
Electric  Time   Recorder  Company,   Chicago. — Mastron   time  system,  em- 
bracing master  mechanisms,  secondary  clocks,  time  recorders,  etc  Rep- 
resented by  Andrew  Nilson  and  P.  W.  Straub. 
CotUchalk  Waterproof  Sanitary  Transmitter  Company,  New  Vork. — Water- 
proof transmitters.    Represented  by  W.  J.  Lowrie,  Jr. 
Hal)  Switch  ft  Signal  Comj 
Sandwich  selectors, 
and  W.  L.  Cook. 

National  Electric  Specialty  Company,  Chicago. — Vacuum  lightning  arrester*. 
National  India  Rubber  Company,  Briuol,  K.  1. — Represented  by  A.  P. 
Etkert. 

Railway  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Alternating  current 
selectors,    Rcprcacnted  by  H.  O.  Rugh. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company.  New  York.— Typewriter  with  a  Wahl 
adding  and  subtracting  machine.    Represented  by  M.  K.  Deale. 

Western  Electric  Company,  New  York. — Selector  apparatus,  wireleaa  tele- 
graph set  for  emergency  purposes,  vacuum  protectors,  telegraph  and 
telephone  jack  boxes,  and  two  types  of  Thompson-Levering  Wheatstone 

)"Ag^i:r:A^^G:ll^Lf-  spl",,er•  * N- HaK 


Railway  Signal  Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Astor.  Broadway  and  Fourty-fourth  street,  New 
York,  on  June  11  and  12.  Reports  will  be  presented  by  Com- 
mittees 2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  8  and  10.  Committee  No.  2  will  submit 
proposed  standard  drawings  of  switch  layouts,  with  different 
arrangements  of  facing  point  locks  and  detector  bars.  Commit- 
tee No.  3,  Power  Interlocking,  will  submit  specifications  for  the 
installation  of  vitrified  clay  conduit,  and  will  propose  reconsidera- 
tion of  action  taken  in  1911  on  circuit  plans  for  electric  inter- 
locking. Committee  No.  4  will  submit  specifications  for  d.  c.  in- 
terlocking relays  and  for  vibrating  highway  crossing  alarm  bells ; 
and  will  propose  changes  in  the  existing  specifications  for  d.  c. 
relays.  Committee  No.  5  will  propose  additions  to  and  revisions 
of  the  information  now  on  record  concerning  the  manual  block 
system,  including  three  drawings.  Committee  No.  6  will  submit 
drawings  of  six  new  standards;  crank  stands,  pipe  carrier  side, 
details  and  assembly  of  pipe  carriers;  assembly  of  bolt  lock,  and 
position  of  detector  bar  and  location.  Committee  No.  8  will 
propose  additions  to  the  existing  specifications  for  electric  rail- 
way signaling;  including  impedance  bonds  and  single  phase  track 
transformer;  also  for  switch  boards. 

Committee  No.  10  will  submit  specifications  for  lead  type  sta- 
tionary storage  battery. 

J.  E.  Saunders  will  present  a  paper  on  selection  of  motor 
generators  for  use  as  frequency  converters,  60  to  2S  cycles,  and 
another  on  25  cycle  versus  60  cycle  a.  c.  power  for  railway 


Signal  Appliance  Association. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Signal  Appliance  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  June  11,  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  which  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place,  June  11-12. 

The  Signal  Appliance  Association  has  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  thi  Railway  Signal  Association  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  an  excursion  on  the  afternoon  of  June  11  around  the 
water  front  of  New  York,  both  North  and  East  rivers,  thence 
down  the  roast  to  Rockaway  Point  and  landing  at  Coney  Island 
for  a  shore  dinner.  The  boat,  which  has  been  specially  chartered 
for  the  occasion,  will  not  leave  Coney  Island  for  New  York  until 
late  in  the  evening. 


Western  Railway  Club. 

Officers  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  have  been  elected  as 
follows:  President.  Henry  Larue,  formerly  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines;  first  vice-president,  W.  B.  Hall,  Union  Railway  Equip- 
ment Co.,  and  second  vice-president.  E.  W.  Pratt.  Three  new 
directors  were  also  elected  as  follows:  C.  J.  Olmstead,  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Co.;  J.  H.  Tinker,  superintendent  motive 
power,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  H.  H.  Harvey,  general 
car  forewarder,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  24-28. 


Freight  Rate 

The  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  have  given  notice  that 
the  general  increase  in  freight  rates  which  they  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  government  to  make,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
in  wages  of  employees  which  had  to  be  made  two  years  ago,  w,n 
be  put  in  force  July  1  next.  Although  the  agreement  with  the 
government  was  made  in  August.  1911.  the  change  in  the  law 
which  gives  the  necessary  authority  was  only  completed  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  said  that,  even  after  the  contemplated  increase, 
the  rates  will  still  be  within  the  maximum  tariffs  prescribed  by 
Parliament  prior  to  1894. 


MEETING8  AND  CONVENTIONS. 
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placet  of  nutting. 
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An  Rax gg  Association. — F.  M.  Nellia,  SJ  State  St.  Boston,  Msis. 
Amesican  Association  of  DsMtiitAci  Orririaa.— A.  G.  Tkomasnn  Bo*. 

ton.  Mats.    Convention,  May  19.  1914,  St.  Louis. 
American  Association  or  Gen  seal  Pasiekoee  and  Ticket  Agents.— W.  C. 

Hope,  New  York.  Annual  meeting,  October  1415.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AmajCAn  Association  or  Fancnr  Acent*.— R.  O.  Wclla,  East  St.  Louu 

III.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
AmaiCAM  Association  or  Railboad  Svrtji>iiit,isn.-E.  H.  lUrmaji 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  Sepcrobcr. 

A"a'%T.  NewCYo,k.RMtWAY  A41oc,*T,0,,-H-  C  »on«««.  »  W.  39lh 
Amesican    Elictsic   Railway   MANtirACTrjEKS*'  Assoc.— George  Keecac 

1«5  Broadway,  New  York.  Meetings  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc  ' 
Ahmican  Railway  Association.— W.  F.  Allen.  75  Church  Sc.  New  York. 

Next  meeting,  November  19,  1913,  Chicago. 
AatuicAK  R>ii*At  Banwi  ako  Buiumno  Association,— C.  A.  Licbty,  C  * 

N.  W.,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-24,  1911,  Montreal. 

A"»'«»  H*'1-"**  *".»"•«••"•  AaaociATioH.-E.  H.  Frttch,  900  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

A""'r»uR*Vl"iV  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old 

Colony  building.  Chicago.  Convention,  June  11-13,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

AsiuirAN  Railway  Tool  Fosiatgu'a  Association. — A.  R.  Davis.  Central  of 
Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 

American  Society  rem  Testing  Material*.— Prof.  F_  Marburg,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  annual,  June,  1913. 


sican  Society  or  Civil  Encikeeu— C.  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  J7th  St, 
New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 
American  Society  or  Excixristue  Contractor* — J.  R.  Wetiltnger  II 

Itroadway.  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York.  ' 
American  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineers.— Calvin  W.  Rice.  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  Y  ork. 

AMtajcAH  Wonp  Preservees'  Association. — F.  T.  Angier,  B.  ft  O..  B*Jti- 
niore,  Md.    Nest  convention.  January  20-22,  1914.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Association  or  American  Railway  Accoi-ntino  Or ri eras.  C.  G.  Phillips. 

I4J  IVaiborn  St..  Chicago.  Annual  meeting,  May  28,  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.  " 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agents.— J.  R.  McSherry.  C.  ft  F_  I  Cki. 

cago.    Next  meeting.  May,  1913.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Association  oi 'Railway  Elictsical  Engirces*.— Jos,  A.  Andreneettl,  C  ft 
i,  Ri"-  Chicago.    Semi  annual  meeting,  June  16,  1913,  Atlantic 

City.  N.  J.;  annua)  convention.  October  IS  24.  Chicago. 
Association  or  Railway  Telegearh  Sl*  peri  n  terpen  is. — P.  W.  Drew  113 

West  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
Association  of  Tbarsi-oetation  and  Cae  Accounting  Officers,-  -C  P. 

Con.ird.  75  Church  St.,  New  York.    Summer  meeting,  June  25-26 

Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Association  or  Water  Line  Accounting  Officers.— W.  R.  Frsns,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Annual  meeting.  October  ft.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Beisoe  and  rU'itDiNc  StrrrLY  Men's  Association.— H.  A.  Nrally. 
l>-xon   Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.   N.  J. 
Railway  Bridge  ind  Building  Association. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal 
Que.:  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug..  Montreal. 

Canadian  Society  or  Ctvtt  Engineers.— Clement  H.  McLeod.  413  Dor- 
chester St..  Montreal,  Que, ;  Thursday,  "* 
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Cm  Fuiuii'i  Association  or  Cbicaso.— Aaron  Kline.  841  North  50th 
Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
sal  Hm.»«  Ct.ua.-H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York:  2d 
Thur..  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May.  Sept.,  Nov..  Buffalo.  >J.  Y. 
Civil  Enema**!"  Society  or  St.  Paul.— L.  S.  Potneroy,  Old  State  Capitol 
building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June.  July.  Auguat  and 
September,  St.  Paul. 
Engine***'  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.;  lal  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Eioijiuii'  Society  or  Westee*  Pennsylvania.— E.  K.  Hilea,  Oliver  build- 
ing, Pittsburgh;  Ut  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fbejcht  Claim  Association.—  Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.  Next 

convention,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 
GiMKaAt.  Supebintendexti'  Association  or  Chicago, — E.  S.  Roller,  226 

W.  Adam*  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
International  Railway  Congees*.— Executive  Conimittee,  11,  rue  dc  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Beilin. 
Inteenational  Railway  Fuel  Association.— C  G.  Hall,  922  McCotmick 
building.  Chicago. 

International    Railway   Gene*aL    Fo*b*ien's    Association.— Win.  Hall, 
West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.    Next  convention.  July  15-18, 


ffiraffcr  News, 


Inteenational  Ka  ilboad  Maste*  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  I.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va. 
Maintenance  or  Way  ft  Mastee  Paixt***'  Association  or  the  L'xitio 

-W.  G. 


State*  and 


Wilson. 


Valley, 


Pa. 


Masts*  Boilii  Make**'  Asiociatiox.— Harry  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York. 


Masts*  Ca*  Buildem'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony 
Chicago.'  Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mute*  Ca*  axb  Locomotive  Paixt***'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  axo 
A.  P.  Dane.  U.  ft  M  ,  Reading.  Mass.  Annual 
9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  ArrUANt*  Assoc.— Bruce  V.  Crxndall.  537  So.  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  England  Raii.*oad  Ctu*.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr..  6B3  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boa- 
ton.  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sent, 
Boston. 

New  Yo.k  Raiuoad  Clu*.-H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  New  York. 


Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
I  Park  Ave..  New 


NoaTitEax  Railboad  Ci  t;».— C.  L.  Kennedy.  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

4th  Saturday.  Duluth, 
ProaiA  Association  or  Rah.,  boad  OrricEas. — M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria;  2d  Thursday. 
Railboae)  CtOT  or  Kansas  City. — C.  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxom,  2  Rector  St.,  New 

York,  Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913.  New  York. 
Railway  Club  or  Pirrssuacit.-  J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh. 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Electiical  SurrLY  MAxurACTUsEis'  Assoc. — J.  Scribner.  I0J1 

Monadnock  Bloc*.  Chicago.  Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Klec.  Engrs. 
Railway  Gaioeniho  Association. — T.  S.  Bulterfield,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

Next  meeting.  August  12- IS,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  Development  Association.— W.  Nicholson.  Kansas  City 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Sional  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Wcdresday  and  Thursday,  June  11-12.  N?ew  York; 

ber  14,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railway  Stobekeete**'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C, 

Ohio. 

Railway  Supply  MANurAcTVit**'  Assoc. — J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoc* 

Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Appliance  Assoc.— W.  E.  Harkness,  284  Pearl  St., 
New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Sups. 

Richmond  Rail*oai>  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday 
except  June,  July  and  August. 

RaADMASTiai'   AND    MAINTENANCE  OP   WAY   ASSOCIATION. — 1-.   C.    Rv»n,   C.  ft 

N.  W.,  Sterling,  111.    Convention,  September  812,  1913,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Clue. — B.  W.  Frauenihal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  A 
Signal  Appliance  Association. —  F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868 

York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Ansociation. 
Society  op  Railway  Financial  Omens. — C  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Station. 

Chicago. 

Sol-thebh  Association  or  Ca*  Smyice  OrncEES  —  E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  ft 
W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sol-tbebn  ft  Southwbstebn  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta.  Ha-:  3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov..  Atlanla. 

Toledo  Tbanspobtation  Club.— T.  0.  Macomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 

Thace  Supply  Association.— W.  C.  Kldd.  Ramsno  Iron  Works,  HilMiurn, 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  RoadmasW  and  Maintenance  of  Way  A«o- 
ciation. 

Taarnc  Clue  or  Chicago.-  W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 
T*Arnc  Clu*  or  New  Yobk.—  C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway. _  New  York; 

last  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  luly  and  August.  New  York. 
Teappic  Club  op  Pittsbitbch. —  D-  !_  Wefts,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  meet- 

ings  monthly.  I'i-t-bi  —  K^. 
T*Arrtc  Clu*  op  St.  Louis. — A.  F.  Versen,  Mercantile  l.ihrnry  building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    Annual  meeting  in  November.     Noonday  meetings 

October  to  May. 

Tbain  Dmpatcheb**  Association  op  Amebica. — J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewait 

Ave.,  Chicago.  Annual 
Teanstobtation  Club  op  Bu 

after  first  Wednesday 
Tbanspobtation  Club  or  DrraoiT. — W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.;  meeting*  monthly. 
Teavelino  Encinee**'  Association. — W.  O.  Thamovin,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R., 

Eaat  Buffalo.  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  August.  1913.  Chicago. 
Utae  Society  or  Encineebs— R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah;  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  except  Jtily  and  An  bum. 
Weste»n  Canada  Railway  Clue.— W.  n.  Rosevear.  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nlpct,  Man.;  2d  Mondav   except  June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 
Wbjteen  Railway  Clue.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago:  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  exceot  June.  July  and  August. 
M  Society  or  Enoinee*s.— J.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monadnock  block, 
;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 


iiij*   \tr    natiiii,.  a.    muinic,  .'.,—,111 

I  meeting,  June  17,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

lttai  o. — J.   M.  Sell.,   Buffalo;   first  Saturday 


Albert  Weil,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Louis  Lipp  Co., 
bath  tub  manufacturer  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  sentenced  by 
United  States  Judge  Hollister  to  serve  60  days  in  prison  for 
violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  in  falsely  stating  the 
weight  of  freight  shipped. 


Train  Disaster  In  the  Congo. 

A  press  despatch  of  May  20  from  Boma,  Belgian  Congo, 
reports  20  passengers  and  3  trainmen  killed  by  the  falling  of 
a  train  into  the  river  from  a  bridge  150  ft.  high.  The  entire 
train  fell,  and  no  person  on  it  was  saved. 


Traffic  Club  of  New  York. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  held  on  May 
27,  two  resolutions  were  offered  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee 
for  adoption  by  the  club.  One  of  the  resolutions  was  opposed 
to  the  clause  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  which  forbids  any  part  of 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  labor  or 
farmers'  organizations  and  the  other  urged  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  Commerce  Court  Both 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted. 


Traffic  Club  of  Chicaoo. 

J.  F.  Barron,  general  agent  of  the  freight  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  at  Chicago,  addressed  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago 
on  May  20,  giving  an  interesting  description  of  methods  of 
handling  t,.  c.  l.  freight  at  the  local  stations  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
of  which  he  was  until  recently  local  freight  agent.  He  described 
a  new  method,  introduced  since  the  strike  last  year,  known  a» 
the  multiple  truck  system,  by  which  5  to  IS  trucks  arc  used  for 
each  trucker,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  a  truck  to  be  loaded  or 
unloaded  the  trucker  takes  another  truck  and  handles  another 
load,  eliminating  much  of  the  empty  truck  movement  and  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  truckers  a  large  part  of  the  time,  which 
prevailed  under  the  former  system.  Mr.  Barron  said  that  it 
had  been  demonstrated  that  this  plan  reduces  the  cost  of  floor 
movement  about  one-third,  50  per  cent  of  whatever  savin 
made  being  dislributed  among  the  freight  handlers  in  the 
of  increased  pay.  He  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of  I 
carriers  or  moving  platforms  in  the  city  terminals  the 
of  freight  handling  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment of  large  outer  sorting  platforms  or  warehouses  where  out- 
bound package  freight  could  be  assembled  and  consolidated,  and 
where  the  floor  movement  could  be  performed  by  mechanical 


The  Traffic  Club  will  hold  its  first  outing  of  the  season  at  the 
Beverly  Country  Club  on  Tuesday,  June  3.  The  program  in- 
cludes golf  and  tennis  tournaments,  baseball  game,  and  bridge 
for  the  ladies. 

Car  Surpluses  and  8hortafl«a. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in 
statistical  bulletin  No.  143-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses 
and  shortages  by  groups  from  February  14,  1912,  to  May  15, 
1913.  says: 

The  total  surplus  on  May  15  was  61.269  cars;  on  May  1. 
53.977  cars;  and  on  May  23.  1912,  123.683  cars.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  sur- 
plus of  7.292  cars,  of  which  4,949  is  in  box,  227  in  flat,  24  in  coal 
and  2,092  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The  increase  in  box  car  surplus 
is  in  all  groups,  except  9  (Texas.  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico), 
and  10  (Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and 
Arizona).  The  increase  in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  all  groups,  ex- 
cept 3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania),  5 
(Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida), and  10  (as  above).  The  increase  in  coal  car  surplus  is  in 
all  groups,  except  2  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Eastern  Pennsylvania),  7  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Nr> 
braska  and  the  Dakotas),  and  10  (as  above).    The  increase  in 
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miscellaneous  car  surplus  is  in  groups  1  (New  England  Lines >. 
2,  3  (as  above),  4  (the  Virginias  and  Carolinas),  5,  7  Us  above). 

8  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma.  Missouri  and  Arkansas),  9  (as 
■bow),  and  11  (Canadian  Lines). 

The  total  shortage  on  May  15  was  10,975  cars;  on  May  I, 
14.178  cars;  and  on  May  23.  1912.  7.4K2  cars.  Compared  with 
the  preceding  period ;  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of 
3.203  cars,  of  which  3,273  is  in  box,  826  in  miscellaneous,  and  an 
increase  of  403  in  flat  and  493  in  coal  car  shortage.  The  decrease 
in  box  car  shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except  10  (as  above).  The 
decrease  in  miscellaneous  car  shortage  is  in  all  groups,  except 

9  (as  above).  The  increase  in  flat  car  shortage  is  in  groups  4, 
5.  9,  10  and  11  (as  above).  The  increase  in  coal  car  shortage 
is  in  groups  2,  4.  5,  9,  10  and  II  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  total  surplus  of  62,414  cars,  of  which  767  is  in  flat.  58,801  in 
<-oal,  2,847  in  miscellaneous,  and  an  increase  of  I  in  1k»x  car  sur- 


plus. There  is  an  increase  in  the  total  shortage  of  3,493  cars, 
of  which  963  is  in  box,  831  in  flat,  1,57/  in  coal  and  122  in  mis- 
cellaneous cars. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  a  diagram 
shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from  1907  to  1913. 


Summary  of  Revenues  and    Expenses  of   Steam   Road*  In 

March. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics'  summary  of  revenues  and 
expenses  and  comments  thereon  for  March  are  as  follows : 

The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this  bulletin  oper- 
ate 222,086  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  steam  rail- 
way mileage  in  the  United  States.  Total  operating  revenues  for 
the  month  of  March,  1913.  amounted  to  $24I.048,81R  Compared 
with  March,  1912,  the  total  operating  revenues  show  an  increase 
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'Group  I  la  competed  of  New  England  lines;  Group  2 — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  linea;  Group  3 — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Western  Pennsylvania  lints:  Group  4— Well  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  linei;  Group  5—  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  linea;  Group  6 — Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  lines;  Group  7 — Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska,  Nortfi 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  Tines;  Group  8 — Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  lines:  Group  9  -Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  tine*; 
Group  10— Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho,  California,  Nevada  and  Ariaona  lines;  Group  II — Canadian  linea. 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage!.  1907  to  1913. 


Of  $9,804,272.  These  total  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line 
averaged  $1,085  in  March.  1913.  and  $1,051  in  March.  1912,  an 
increase  ..t  $34  ni  32  per  cent,  l-'rcight  rcVCMM  per  mile  in- 
creased 1.2  per  cent,  and  passenger  revenue  per  mile  103  per 
cent. 

Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $178,234,167.  This  was 
$14,104,236  more  than  for  March,  1912.  These  operating  expenses 
per  mile  of  line  averaged  $803  in  March,  1913,  and  $747  in  March. 
1912.  an  increase  of  $56  per  mile,  or  7  5  per  cent. 

Net  operating  revenue  amounted  to  $62,814,651.  This  was 
$4,23,'."<'4  b-ss  than  for  March.  1912.  Nd  operating  revenue  |>er 
mile  of  line  averaged  $283  in  March.  1913.  and  $305  in  March. 
1912,  a  decrease  of  $22  per  mile,  or  7.3  per  cent. 

(axes  for  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  $10,418,258.  or 
$46 ''1  |kt  mile,  an  increase  of  7.7  per  cent,  over  March,  1912. 
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Operating  income  averaged  $235  per  mile  of  line,  and  in  March, 
1912,  $261,  thus  decreasing  $26.  or  9.9  per  cent.  Operating  in- 
come for  each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  in  March  averaged  $7.57. 
and  for  March,  1912,  $8.41. 

The  operating  ratio  for  March  was  73.9  per  cent.,  which  is 
comparable  with  74.4  per  cent,  in  February,  1913,  and  71.0  per 
cent  in  March,  1912. 

The  railways  of  the  eastern  district  show  a  decrease  in  total 
operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with  March, 
1912,  of  1.8  per  cent.,  the  railways  of  the  southern  district  show 
an  increase  of  5.8  per  cent.,  and  the  railways  of  the  western  dis- 
trict an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent.  Operating  expenses  per  mile 
increased  7.6  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  railways.  5.7  per  cent,  on 
the  southern  railways,  and  8.6  per  cent,  on  the  western  railways. 
For  the  eastern  railways  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  de- 
creased 25.0  per  cent.,  for  the  southern  railways  it  increased  6.2 
per  cent.,  and  for  the  western  railways  it  increased  8.5  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  taxes  per  mile  was  7.8  per  cent,  in  the  eastern 
district,  6.9  per  cent,  in  the  southern  district,  and  8.0  per  cent, 
in  the  western  district.  Operating  income  per  mile  decreased 
31.3  per  cent  in  the  Fast,  while  it  increased  66  per  cent,  in  the 
South,  and  increased  94  per  cent,  in  the  West. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  nine  months  of  the  I'-scal 
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1913  to  date.   The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  < 

ing  revenues  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 

P«»  Ctiri.  at  Tartu.  Ori»ATi»o  RivumM. 

Fiwal  Calendar 

year  ended  year  ended 
March.          JancJO.       December  H, 

1913.    191?    1912.    1911.  1912.  \9U. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  rtructurn.  12.6      10.6      12.7      12.9  12.8  12.7 

Maintenance  of  equipment.                 17.7      16.8      15.8      15.5  l*-0  15.7 

Traffic  exrirnwi                                    2.2       2.1        2.2       2.2  2.0  2.1 

Tran*i«rtatimi  exf«nw«                     38.K     39.0     35.9     JS-S  .15.5  35.4 

(jrnrral  e»pc«W!i                                  2.6       2.S        2.5       2-5  2.4  2.5 

Total  operating  expenses             73.9      71.0     69.1      68.6  68.7  68.4 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  suspended  from  April  15  until  October  15, 
certain  revised  pages  of  the  tariff  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
would  advance  rates  on  paper  from  Brownville  Junction,  Me., 
to  Akron.  Ohio. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  14.  certain  tariffs 
which  contain  advances  in  rates  on  wheat  from  Kansas  City. 
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Monthly  Revenues 


Per  Mile  of  Line  In  1912  and  1913. 


year  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
liscal  year  reveals  an 'increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  9.4  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per 
mile  of  8.9  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per 
mile  of  105  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of 
the  eastern  railways  increased  65  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that  of  the  south- 
ern railways  increased  5  9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  western  rail- 
ways increased  16.3  per  cent. 

When  the  returns  for  the  three  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1913  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1912,  they  show  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  8.3  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mite  of 
82  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  8.6  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  decreased 
1  0  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  district  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year,  increased  16.4  per  cent,  in 
the  southern  district,  and  increased  16.0  per  cent,  in  the  western 
district. 

The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  operating  revenues,  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  for  the  sep- 
arate months  of  the  calendar  year  1912  and  of  the  calendar  year 


Mo.,  and  other  points  to  Edwardsville.  111..  Lawrcnccvillc,  111., 
and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  2  until  November 
1  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  advance  class  and  com- 
modity rates  between  points  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  points 
in  Pacific  coast  territory. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  31  until  September 
30,  the  items  in  certain  tariffs  which  would  increase  rates  on  flax 
tow,  flax  moss  and  flax  liber  in  carloads,  from  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
to  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Mo 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  2  until  August  30 
the  item  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  F  A.  Leland's  tariff,  which 
contains  advanced  rates  on  cotton  seed  and  COttOD  seed  products 
from  points  in  Texas  to  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  10  until  September 
6  the  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
which  advances  rates  on  logs.  c.  I.,  from  stations  located  on  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  1  until  August  29 
the  schedules  contained  in  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to 
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advance  rates  for  the  transportation  of  butter  and  eggs  from 
T optica,  Kan.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  31  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  certain  tariffs  which  would  increase  rates  on  lumber 
from  Memphis  and  other  points  to  New  Orleans  and  other 
destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  1  until  November 
1  the  schedules  contained  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  which  proposed  to  eliminate  milling-in- 
transit  privileges  extended  to  shipments  of  corn  milled  or  mixed 
at  Onconta,  N.  Y. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  17  the  schedules 
contained  in  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  cancel  joint 
through  class  and  commodity  rates  from  and  to  stations  on 
the  Bangor  ft  Aroostook  on  shipments  routed  via  the  Maine 
Central. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  S  until  September  2 
the  schedules  contained  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  W.  P.  Emer- 
son's tariff,  which  contain  advances  in  class  and  commodity 
rates  between  New  Orleans,  I-a.,  and  other  points  in  the  south 
and  points  in  Illinois. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  1  until  November 

1  certain  schedules  in  a  supplement  to  Agent  C.  H.  Griffin's 
tariff,  which  proposed  to  advance  charges  for  the  refrigeration 
of  carload  shipments  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc..  between  points 
in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  14,  certain  tariffs, 
containing  new  regulations  governing  the  switching  of  coal  and 
coke  from  the  lines  of  certain  carriers  to  certain  stations  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  located  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chicago  switching  district. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  5  until  September 

2  the  operation  of  the  schedules  in  a  supplement  to  the  tariffs 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  propose  to  increase  by  $2  per 
2.000  lbs.  rates  on  lumber  from  certain  points  in  California  to 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  other  points. 


Reparation  Awarded. 

G.  L.  Jubils.  assignee,  v.  Southern  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rate  of  $3,094  per  gross  ton 
for  the  transportation  of  coke  from  Wilkcson,  Wash.,  to  Salem, 
Oregon,  was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $2.55  per 
gross  ton,  and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future.  (27  I.  C.  C, 
44.) 


Complaint  Dismissed. 

E.  I.  DuPont  DeNemours  Powder  Co.  v.  Pennsylwnia  Rail- 
road et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

As  the  shipment  involved  in  this  case  was  delivered  to  the 
consignee  on  June  18.  1907,  and  as  the  complaint  was  not  filed 
until  July  15.  1°09.  the  complaint  is  barred  by  the  period  of 
limitation  fixed  in  the  act.    (27  I.  C.  C,  59.) 

Milburn  Wagon  Co.  i:  Toledo,  St.  Louis  Sr  Western  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  alU«cs  that  the  rating  of  freight 
vehicles  with  sprinRS,  in  carloads,  in  the  Southern  classification 
is  unreasonable.  The  Southern  classification  now  provides  a 
second  class  rating  with  a  minimum  of  8.000  lbs.  for  36  ft  cars 
and  the  complainant  seeks  to  have  the  Southern  classification 
so  amended  as  to  provide  a  fourth  class  rating  with  a  minimum 
carload  weight  of  12.000  lbs.  The  commission  decided  that  the 
present  rating  was  not  shown  to  have  been  unreasonable. 
(27  I.  C.  C,  63.) 


Break-Bulk  Rates  on  Grain. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  break-bulk 
rates  by  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts from  Milwaukee,  Manitowoc,  and  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  New  York.  N,  Y..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  other  points.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  respondents  failed  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  which  the 
statute  places  upon  them  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
posed advances  in  local,  joint,  and  proportional  break-bulk  rates. 


domestic  and  export,  on  grain  and  grain  products  from  Mil- 
waukee, Manitowoc,  and  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  to  points  in  trunk 
line  territory  cast  of  Niagara  frontier,  and  the  commission  or- 
dered them  to  cancel  the  suspended  tariffs.    (27  I.  C.  C,  78.) 


Live  8tock  Rate*  Reduced. 

Roek  Spring  Distilling  Company  v.  Illinois  Central  tt  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  cattle  between 
Owcnsboro,  Ky.,  and  Kansas  City.  Mo. ;  East  St.  Louis.  III. ;  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  are  unreasonable,  compared  with  the  rates 
from  the  same  points  to  Evansville,  Ind.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Reparation  is  asked.  The  present  rate  from 
East  St.  Louis  to  Owcnsboro  is  21.7  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  com- 
mission found  that  this  rate  was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
it  exceeds  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  with  ar  minimum  weight  of 
20,000  lbs.  and  prescribed  that  rate  for  the  future.  The  com- 
mission also  decided  that  in  future  the  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Owcnsboro  should  not  exceed  $32  per  car. 

The  commission  found  that  the  present  rate  from  Owensboro 
to  New  York  via  Louisville  was  excessive,  but  no  order  could 
be  issued,  as  the  complainant  had  not  joined  as  party  defendants 
the  carriers  participating  in  the  rates  from  Evansville  to  New 
York.   Reparation  was  denied.   (27  I.  C.  C,  54.) 


Joint  Rates  on  Plaster  and  Gypsum  Rock. 
In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rotes  by  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  plaster,  gypsum  rock,  stucco, 
plaster  board,  from  Blue  Rapids  and  Ining,  Kan.,  to  points  in 
Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Opinion  by  Commissioner 
Harlan: 

The  defendant  proposes  to  cancel  joint  through  rates  on  plaster 
and  gypsum  rock  from  Dlue  Rapids  and  Irving,  Kan.,  to  destina- 
tions in  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  cancellation  of  these  rates 
would  result  ir.  advances  ranging  from  2  cents  to  7  cents  per 
100  lbs.  The  complainant  asks  the  commission  to  require  the 
defendant  to  continue  to  maintain  the  joint  through  rates  now 
in  effect.  The  commission  found  that  the  motive  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  in  cancelling  these  joint  through  rates  was  to 
compel  the  consumers  on  its  lines  to  purchase  the  commodity 
in  question  from  the  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  located 
along  its  lines,  as  it  would  then  secure  the  entire  revenue  instead 
of  sharing  it  with  connecting  lines  on  shipments  from  points  of 
origin  not  on  its  own  lines.  The  commission  decided  that  this 
practice  discriminated  against  the  manufacturers  who  were  not 
located  on  the  lines  of  the  St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  and 
ordered  the  defendant  to  withdraw  the  tariff  which  would  cancel 
the  joint  through  rates.    (27  I.  C.  C,  67.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Montana  has  issued  an  order 
making  general  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  fruit  and  vege- 
tables; and  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject  on  June  10. 

The  Missouri  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  announced  its 
construction  of  the  anti-pass  section  of  the  act  creating  the  com- 
mission, ruling  that  passes  issued  before  July  1  can  be  used  after 
that  date  only  by  persons  excepted  in  the  act. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  have 
filed  a  suit  in  the  federal  district  court  at  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the  recent  order  of  the  Louis- 
iana commission  governing  the  flagging  of  trains.  Among  other 
points  it  is  contended  that  by  these  rules  the  commission  attempts 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

COURT  NEWS. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  asked  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing  on  its  recent  decision  when  it 
issued  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  removal  of  the  company's 
shops  from  Palestine,  Tex. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  filed  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  supreme  court  from  a  decision  of  the  Wisconsin 
supreme  court  which  upheld  the  Wisconsin  law  requiring  that 
the  upper  berth  in  a  steeping  car  be  kept  closed  unless  it  is  sold. 
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The  Colorado  &  Southern  has  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  from  the  decision  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  sustaining  the  Colorado  Railroad  Commission's  action  in 
ordering  the  road  to  restore  service  on  its  branch  running  over 
Boreas  Pass. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  23  in  the  case  of 
the  Georgia  State  Railroad  Commission  against  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  a  decree,  signed  by  Judge  Newman,  sustained  the  com- 
mission in  its  order  requiring  the  construction  of  a  connecting 
track  at  Lawrenceville,  between  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  a 
branch  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  against 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  decided  that  a  track 
laborer  on  that  road  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
therefore  that  an  injury  to  him  comes  under  the  federal  law 
regulating  compensation  for  injuries.  It  appears  that  at  the 
time  the  man  was  injured  he  was  hurt  or  endangered  by  two 
trains,  one  of  which  was  not  engaged  in  interstate  traffic;  and 
that  because  of  this  situation  the  railroad  company  denied  the 
application  of  the  federal  law.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
New  Jersey  decided  in  favor  of  the  road,  but  this  opinion  is 
now  reversed.  Justices  Lamar,  Holmes  and  Lurton  dissented 
from  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 


Houre-of-Servlce  Law  Applies  to  Unwritten  Train  Orders. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  at  New  Orleans, 
in  the  suit  against  the  Houston  Dclt  &  Terminal  Company,  in  the 
case  of  a  towcrman  who  conveyed  oral  train  orders  by  telephone, 
was  noticed  in  the  Railu-ay  Age  Casette,  May  16,  page  1109.  The 
head  notes  of  this  decision,  in  full,  arc  as  follows : 

1.  If  a  towcrman  gives  to  another  towcrman  information  over 
the  telephone  that  trains  have  started,  on  receipt  of  which  the 
second  towerman  must  throw  switches,  line  up  tracks,  and  hold 
trains  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  without  discretion  on  his  part, 
it  is  evident  that  these  towermen  use  the  telephone  to  despatch, 
report,  transmit,  and  deliver  orders  pertaining  to  or  affecting  train 
movements. 

2.  An  order  affecting  train  movements  may  be  given  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand  or  the  flash  of  a  lantern,  and  its  disobedience  might 
cause  as  dire  consequences  as  the  failure  to  obey  a  written 
message. 

3.  To  limit  the  word  "orders"  as  used  in  the  proviso  in  section 
2  of  the  act  to  technical  "train  orders"  emanating  from  the 
train  despatcher's  office  would  be  to  pervert  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  statute. 

4.  Necessarily  an  order  affecting  train  movements  can  be 
given  by  any  subordinate  having  to  do  with  trains  and  switches, 
such  as  a  towerman. 

5.  The  Government  is  not  bound  to  negative  the  exception  as 
to  "case  of  emergency."  The  railroad  must  plead,  and  prove 
facts  which  constitute  such  a  defense. 

The  towermen  in  this  case  occupied  towers  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  apart,  near  the  main  station  in  Houston.  The  line 
between  the  two  towers  is  double  track.  From  the  testimony 
it  appears  that  the  time  interval  system  is  in  use,  and  that  actual 
operation  of  the  space  interval  by  the  towermen  takes  place 
chiefly  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  move  trains  on  one 
track  or  the  other  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  current  of 
traffic. 

As  to  the  fifth  point  in  the  head  note  the  court  says: 
"The  railroad  contends  that  the  rulings  of  tlic  court  were 
correct  because  plaintiff  did  not  negative  that  the  acts  and  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  complained  of  came  within  the  exception 
of  the  act,  which  reads  as  follows : 

".  .  .  in  c.i»e  of  emergency,  mhrr  the  employer*  named  in  this  proviso 
may  be  permitted  lo  be  aid  remain  on  duty  for  four  additional  hours  in 
*  24-hour  period  on  not  exceeding  three  days  in  any  week. 

"The  action,  though  for  a  penalty,  is  civil  in  its  nature,  and 
the  pleader  is  not  required  to  state  his  cause  of  action  with 
the  exactness  and  particularity  that  would  he  necessary  in  a 
criminal  indictment.  In  the  nature  of  things,  in  most  cases 
arising  under  the  act.  facts  bringing  the  case  within  the  ex- 
ception would  be  only  within  the  knowledge  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  government  should  not  be  required  to  allege  that  of  which 
it  knows  nothing  simply  to  conform  to  a  mere  technicality  of 
plt.'ifiing.  If  facts  existed  that  would  bring  the  case  within  the 
exception,  they  constituted  a  defense  that  the  railroad  should 
have  pleaded  and  proved." 


Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

W.  C.  Logan,  who  recently  resigned  as  secretary  and  auditor 
of  the  Wichita  Valley,  at  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver 
City  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

The  officers  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  formerly  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  &  Pacific,  arc  now  as  follows :  Newman  Erb,  pres- 
ident; W.  E.  Morse,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  Ward 
E.  Pearson,  treasurer;  H.  H.  Blanchard,  secretary,  and  E.  W 
Meyer,  auditor  and  assistant  secretary. 

J.  F.  Waddcll  has  resigned  as  auditor  for  the  receivers  of  the 
Denver.  Laramie  &  Northwestern.  J.  L.  Terry  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  and  auditor  for  the  receivers,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver.  Colo.  The  office  of  superintendent  for 
the  receivers  is  abolished.    Effective  June  1. 

A.  H.  Wheatley,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Alaska  North- 
ern, and  E.  L.  Davis,  general  superintendent,  both  with  head- 
quarters at  Seward,  Alaska,  have  resigned.  Their  duties  will  be 
assumed  by  A.  W.  Swanitz.  chief  engineer  and  manager,  and 
H.  Tozier,  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Seward. 

H.  B.  Myers,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
and  assistant  auditor  of  the  Liberty  White  at  McComb,  Miss,, 
has  resigned,  to  accept  service  elsewhere,  effective  June  1,  and 
traffic  matters  formerly  handled  by  Mr.  Myers  will  in  future  be 
handled  through  the  office  of  W.  M.  White,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

B.  L.  Wtnchcll,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
and  Thomas  H.  West,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust 
Company,  have  been  appointed  receivers  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco.  W.  J.  Jackson,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  E.  W.  Winter,  of  New 
York,  formerly  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  later  until 
1911  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  have 
been  appointed  receivers  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 

H.  S.  Walker,  whose  appointment  as  auditor  of  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Louisiana  Western,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  July  19,  1878, 
in  Princess  Ann  county,  Va.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  at  the  local  agency  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1900, 
and  subsequently  was  made  chief  clerk.  He  removed  to  Fcr- 
nandina.  Fla.,  in  1902.  retaining  his  position  as  chief  clerk  at  that 
point.  He  went  to  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  in  1904  as  agent  at 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  resigning  in  1906  to  engage  in  mercantile  business. 
Mr.  Walker  returned  to  railway  service  in  1908  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  in  Louisiana,  and  has  now  been  appointed  auditor, 
as  above  noted. 

Operating  Officers. 

Joseph  M.  Boyd,  assistant  general  air  brake  inspector  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Fargo 
division  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

R.  II.  Dwyer,  formerly  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
McComb  City,  Miss.,  and  later  division  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  at  Pueblo,  Colo,,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  construction  of  the  Tela  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Tela,  Honduras. 

James  Daniel  Beaver,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern,  with  office 
at  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  February  5,  1875,  and  began  railway  work  as  an  oper- 
ator on  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania,  now  a  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  was  later  agent,  and  then 
despatcher  on  the  same  road.  He  left  the  service  of  that  com- 
pany to  go  to  the  Plant  System  of  railways,  now  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  in  1901  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road as  despatcher,  resigning  in  1906,  to  become  assistant  train- 
master on  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  as  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  same  road. 

H.  W.  Stanley,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager  of  the 
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Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Portsmouth,  V'a.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  February  13.  1874, 
at  Petersburg  V'a.,  and 
was  educated  at  Lynch- 
burg High  School.  He 
began  railway  work  a* 
a  telegraph  operator  on 
the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
and  held  various  posi- 
tions on  the  road  until 
December.  1895.  when  he 
became  chief  clerk  to 
the  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  at 
Knoxvillc,  Tcnn.  He 
went  to  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  in  May.  1897. 
ami  has  been  in  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  that 
road  ever  since,  first  as 
secretary  to  the  gener.-il 
superintendent,  and  then 
consecutively  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  superin- 
tendent  and  general  man- 
ager, trainmaster,  super- 
intendent, superintendent 
of  transportation,  assistant  general  superintendent,  general 
superintendent  of  transportation,  and  assistant  general  manager, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment 
as  general  manager  of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

J.  F  Kccgan,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Garrett,  Ind.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 

on  March  29.  1870.  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  educated  at  St. 
Coluinba's  Academy,  in 
his  native  town.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  on 
November  I,  1895,  with 
the  Cleveland.  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  &  In- 
dianapolis as  a  telegraph 
operator,  and  in  June. 
1890.  left  that  company 
to  go  to  the  Cleveland. 
Lorain  &  Wheeling,  now 
a  part  of  the  Baltimore 
&•  Ohio,  as  telegraph 
*4     i,  „  |  —  _       operator    and   car  dis- 

trtbutor.  From  Septem- 
m  her.  1891,  to  May  15  of 

the  following  year,  he 
was  train  despatcher  of 
^^MJtBamL*£y  the    same    road  at 

U  h  rich*  v  ill  e,  Ohio,  and 
J.  F.  Krrcjn.  wa5  then  chief  despatch- 

er of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  at  Cleveland.  From  September.  1903,  t"  September,  1906. 
he  was  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  same  road  first  at  Cleveland 
and  then  at  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  In  September,  1906,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  trainmaster  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  and  Ml  December, 
1910.  was  transferred  in  the  same  Capacity  10  Kcvser,  W.  Va 
On  March  15.  1911,  he  was  ap|Hiinti<l  division  superintendent  of 
the  same  road  at  Wheeling,  and  in  October.  1911,  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Monongah  division  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  lime  of  his  recent  appointment  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  division,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic  Officers. 

H.  Reardslu'w  has  been  appointed  traveling  agent  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  S.  Hickey  has  been  appointed  soliciting  fluent  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  George  B 
McGill.  resigned. 

H.  B.  Wcathcrwax  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the 
Delaware  8c  Hudson,  with  office  at  Albany.  N  V  .  succeeding 
1    II    Shoemaker,  resigned 


H.  C  Bush,  who  recently  resigned  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Midland,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Idaho  &  Washington  Northern,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Morgan  has  resigned  as  commercial  agent  of  the  St  Louis 
Southwestern  at  Paragoutd,  Ark.,  to  become  traffic  manager  of 
the  National  Cooperage  Association,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

W.  S.  Merchant,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  division  passenger  agent  at  that  place,  succeeding  J.  F. 
Guvan,  who  has  been  ap|Miinted  general  agent  of  the  passenger 
department  of  the  Chicago  &  Kastcrn  Illinois. 

W.  I.  Jones  having  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  in  charge  of  solicitation,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  position  of  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  in  charge  of  coal  traffic,  is  abolished. 
C.  E.  W  arner  is  appointed  coal  traffic  agent,  with  headquarters. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Effective  June  I, 

L.  D.  Knowles,  general  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  C.  E.  Wagar,  resigned. 
C.  C.  McCarthy,  general  eastern  freight  agent,  at  New  York,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Knowles,  and  J.  B.  Trimble,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  McCarthy. 

The  following  appointments  on  the  Illinois  Centra!  arc  an- 
nounced, effective  May  15:  C.  C.  Kunz,  commercial  agent  at 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  in  place  of  M.  S.  Beals,  promoted :  Ben  Stone, 
traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Bloomington,  111.,  succeed- 
ing J.  H.  Lipsey.  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business;  C.  L. 
Netherland,  traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa,  in  place  of  Mr.  Stone;  J.  F.  McMahon.  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  succeeding 
J.  Roscnzwcig,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business ;  L.  Huckcls, 
contracting  freight  agent  at  Dubuque,  vice  J.  F.  McMahon.  pro- 
moted: J.  P  Ward,  contracting  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
J.  B.  Russell  and  B.  P..  George,  contracting  freight  agents  at 
Chicago. 

Arthur  Tipton  Stewart,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  May  11,  1872, 

at  Humboldt,  Kan.  He 
received  a  high  school 
education  at  Independ- 
ence. Kan.,  and  began 
railway    work    July  1. 

1890.  as  stenographer 
for  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.  He  went  to 
the  St.  I-ouis  South- 
western    September  1. 

1891,  as  secretary  to  the 
general  manager,  and  in 
June  of  the  following 
year  he  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  Ten 
years  later,  on  May  1. 
1902,  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  and  in 
Septeml>cr,  1908,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to 
the     vice-president  in 

charge  of  traffic.  In  January  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Stewart  was 
made  assistant  to  the  general  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo,  and  his  recent  promotion  as  general  freight 
agent,  as  alnive  noted,  is  effective  on  June  1. 

Edward  Henry  Calef,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  l»orn  May  26.  1867.  at  St.  Louis.  He  began  rail- 
way work  January  29,  1884,  as  messenger  in  the  freight  claim 
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department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  from  October,  1893, 
to  May,  1894,  was  chief  clerk  in  the  overchangc  division  of 
that  department.  He  was  then  for  two  years  traveling  freight 
claim  adjuster,  and  from  June,  1896,  to  November,  1897,  was 
live  stock  agent  for  Indian  Territory.  The  following  year  he 
was  in  the  freight  traffic  department,  and  in  December,  1898, 
was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  St.  Louis.  From 
November,  1899,  to  March,  1905.  Mr.  Calef  was  commercial 
agent  at  Scdalia,  Mo.,  on  (lie  latter  date  being  made  division 
freight  agent  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  In  September.  1908,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  appointment  on  May  20  as  general 
freight  agent,  as  above  noted. 

C.  E.  Perkins,  who  on  June  1  became  assistant  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  as  announced 

in  our  issue  of  last  week, 
was  horn  in  1871  in  Chi- 
cago. He  began  railway 
work  in  1891  as  office  boy 
in  the  freight  office  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
&  Memphis,  at  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  After  five 
years  of  service  with 
that  road,  principally  as 
freight  clerk,  he  went  to 
the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  as  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  agent  at 
Kansas  City.  In  1897  he 
was  made  chief  tariff 
clerk  fot  the  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf, 
now  known  as  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern.  He 
was  afterwards  marie 
chief  clerk  in  the  freight 
department,  and  later 
was  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent. 
For  a  time  he  was  stationed  at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  and  also  as  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Texas  line  of  that  road.  In  1906  he  was  again  transferred  to 
Kansas  City  as  assistant  general  freight  agent,  and  in  March. 
1909,  he  went  to  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  as 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  made 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  on  January  1,  1910, 
and  is  now  promoted  to  assistant  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system,  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

William  J.  Ridley  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines of  the  Fargo  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 

William  H.  Dyer  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Georgia  &  Florida,  with  headquarters  at  Douglas,  Ga.,  succeed- 
ing E.  C.  Hanse,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

R.  G.  Knight  has  been  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Staples.  Minn.,  succeeding  Philip  McGuire,  who  has 
been  retired  and  pensioned  by  the  company. 

G.  "A,  Zichlke  has  been  appointed  signal  supervisor  of  the 
Kansas  division  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  succeeding  Frank  W.  Pflcging,  promoted. 

E  D.  Jackson,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia division,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeding 
C.  C.  Cook,  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division. 

E.  C.  Carter,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern has  been  assigned  to  special  duties  in  connection  with 
valuation  of  property  of  the  company  and  until  further  notice 
is  relieved  from  active  duties  of  his  office,  which  will  be 
discharged  by  W.  H.  Pinley,  assistant  chief  engineer. 

Joseph  McCabe,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  Shore  Line  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford with  headquarters  at  Harlem  River,  N.  Y.,  has  been  an- 
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nounced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  December  6,  1863,  at 
New  Rochclle.  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town.  He  began  railway  work  on  August  11,  1881, 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  in  1885  was 
appointed  fireman  and  later  was  made  cngineman.  In  December. 
1902,  he  was  promoted  to  road  foreman  of  engines,  and  in 
January,  1907.  was  made  master  mechanic,  becoming  general 
road  foreman  of  engines  later  in  the  same  year.  In  April,  1912, 
he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  division, 
and  now  becomes  master  mechanic  of  the  Shore  Line  division 
of  the  same  road  as  above  noted. 

Frank  W.  Pflcging.  signal  supervisor  of  the  Kansas  division  of 
the  Cnion  Pacific  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  signal 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  J.  C. 

Young,    deceased.  Mr. 
^^gjj^^^,^  Pflcging  was  born  May 

27,  1877,  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  After  graduating 
from  high  school  he 
took  the  electrical  engi- 
neering course  at  Rose 
Polytechnic  I  n  s  t  i  t  ute, 
graduating  in  June,  1901. 
with  degree  of  B.  Sc. 
Between  the  junior  and 
senior  years  he  was  cm- 
i  ployed  by  the  Chicago  & 
V^"»ai  Hff    Eastern  Illinois  as  sig- 

Bl      t      M  WJ    July,  1901,  he  went  with 

DSbJ  the  Union  Pacific,  where 

gj  Wj       be    was    employed  suc- 

cessively  as  draftsman, 
maintaincr,  foreman  of 
interlocking,  signal  fore- 
^^^^  general  signal 

foreman,  until  Januarv 
1.  1903.  On  the  latter 
date  he  was  made  signal 
supervisor,  with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  and  in  Febru- 
ary-. 1912,  he  was  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  a  similar 
capacity.  His  promotion  to  the  position  of  signal  engineer,  as 
above  noted,  becomes  effective  on  June  1. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

Lewis  Mims.  superintendent  of  the  Sunset-Central  Lines  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Lafayette,  I.a.,  has  been  appointed  fuel 
and  timber  agent  of  those  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Houston. 
Tex.,  effective  June  1. 

L.  I!  Wood,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Sunset-Central  Lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  will  also  assume  the  duties  of  purchas- 
ing agent,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tcx„  effective  June  1. 
R.  S.  Stephens,  who  has  held  the  position  of  purchasing  agent  for 
25  years,  has  been  retired  on  account  of  failing  health  and  placed 
on  the  pension  list  of  the  company. 

Special  Officers. 

The  agricultural,  industrial  and  immigration  departments  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Lines  have  been  consolidated,  with  W.  R. 
Beanie  in  charge  as  agricultural  and  industrial  commissioner. 
W.  J.  Doyle,  heretofore  in  charge  of  the  industrial  and  immi- 
gration department,  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties.  P.  T. 
Cole,  L.  E.  Saupe  and  C.  C.  Rockenbach  have  been  appointed  as- 
sistants to  Mr.  Ueattic.  with  such  duties  as  may  Ik*  assigned 
them  by  him.    Headquarters.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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OBITUARY. 


Edwin  O.  Miller,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  died  in  that  city  on  May  20, 
aged  65  years. 

Hon.  George  G.  Crocker,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Transit 
Commission,  anil  for  20  years  a  member  of  that  body,  the  com- 
mission which  supervised  the  construction  of  the  Boston  sub- 
ways, died  at  his  home  in  Cohassct,  Mass.,  May  26,  at  the  age 
of  69.  Mr.  Crocker  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State- 
Railroad  Commission  for  four  years,  1887-1891.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1Kf4.  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
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School  in  1866.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  slate  legislature  six  terms,  during  one  of  which 
he  was  president  of  the  senate. 

Alexander  Forsyth,  superintendent  A  shops  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  St  Quincy  at  Aurora.  HI.,  died  on  May  19,  at  the 
St.  Charles  hospital,  Aurora,  aged  68  years.  Mr.  Forsyth  was. 
born  in  April,  1845,  in  Cumberland  county,  England.  His  en- 
tire railway  service  was  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
with  which  road  he  commenced  work  in  1869  as  a  machinist. 
From  October,  1880,  to  October,  1881,  he  was  general  foreman 
at  Beardstown,  III.,  and  then  became  master  mechanic  at  that 
point.  In  January,  1887,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  transferred  to 
Aurora  as  master  mechanic,  which  position  he  held  until  March, 
1906,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  shops. 

Archibald  Guthrie,  of  the  railroad  contracting  firm  of  A. 
Guthrie  &  Company,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  died  in  Chicago  on  May 
15,  aged  69  years.  Mr.  Guthrie  began  railway  work  in  July,  1866, 
with  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  laying  track,  and  was  with  that  road 
and  the  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  successively  as  clerk 
in  freight  office,  brakeman,  conductor,  purchasing  agent,  and 
assistant  superintendent,  until  July,  1881,  when  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  division  at  Barnesville,  Minn. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Guthrie  was  consulting  engineer,  and  later  he 
became  associated  with  Foley  Brothers,  railway  contractors,  until 
1897,  when  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Guthrie,  McDougall  &  Company,  railway 
contractors,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Robert  S.  Seibert,  president  of  the  East  Broad  Top  Railroad 
&  Coal  Company,  died  on  May  24.  at  Oak  I.anc.  Pa.  He  was 
born  on  May  9,  1856,  and  began  railway  work  in  January,  1874, 
as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
following  October  he  became  agent  and  operator  of  the  East 
Broad  Top,  and  in  May,  1877,  was  made  trainmaster  of  the 
same  road.  In  November,  1881.  he  hecame  train  despatchcr  on 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  in  March,  1886,  went  to 
the  West  Shore  as  train  despatchcr.  and  was  later  trainmaster  on 
the  same  road.  In  May,  1888.  he  was  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  October.  1891.  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Pueblo  Union  Depot  Company.  The  following  year  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  Nevada  Southern,  and  in  1896 
became  general  manager  of  the  California  Eastern.  From  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  to  July,  1902,  he  was  also  vice-president  of  the  same 
road.  He  returned  to  the  service  of  the  East  Broad  Top  Rail- 
road as  general  manager  in  July.  1903.  From  November,  1903, 
to  January,  1911,  he  was  president  and  general  manager,  and 
since  January,  1911,  had  been  president  of  the  same  company. 

Frank  H.  Myers,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  April  8.  of  apoplexy,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1876,  at  Ade- 
line. III.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  learned 
telegraphy,  beginning 
railway  work  in  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  with  the  Chi- 
cago, Milkaukee  &  St 
Paul,  with  which  com- 
pany he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  was  oper- 
ator and  agent  until 
1900,  and  then  for  one 
year  was  division  oper- 
ator. From  1901  to  1905. 
he  was  assistant  train 
despatchcr.  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  was 
chief  train  despatchcr. 
In  1907  he  was  made  as- 
sistant superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  terminals, 
and  in  May,  1908.  he  was 
promoted  to  the  supcr- 
intendency  of  the  Prairie 
du  Chicn  and  Mineral 
Point  divisions  at  Milwaukee,  Wis  He  was  transferred  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  October,  1910.  as  superintendent  of  the 
River,  Iowa  St  Minnesota,  Wabash  and  Chippewa  Valley  di- 
visions, which  position  he  held  at  the  time  he  died 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  International  Great  Northern  has  ordered  10  consoli- 
dation locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  22  in.  x  30  in.,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  57  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  217,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  International  &  Great  Northern  is  in  the  market  for 

200  coal  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2,000  coal  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  forty-ton  box 
cars  and  1.000  fifty-ton  coal  cars. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  330  tons  of 
bridge  material  from  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  ordered  7,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  course  of  the  steel  industry  in  Germany- 
Prices  have  been  declining  abroad  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
very  heavy  falling  off  in  output  of  steel  during  the  summer 
months.  Many  cancellations  arc  reported.  So  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  is  concerned  the  week  opens  with  very  little 
change.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  orders,  and  prices  are 
stationary.  Mills  continue  to  operate  full,  but  smaller  specifi- 
cations indicate  a  slowing  up  within  the  next  month  or  two 
unless  there  is  a  material  change  in  the  situation  for  the  better. 


Propose!!  Phrtucuese  Railroad.— It  is  proposed  to  build  a 
railroad  in  Portugal,  from  Estrcmoz,  through  Souzcl,  Fronteira. 
Alter  do  Chao,  and  Portalegrc,  crossing  the  Eastern  Railway 
and  extending  to  Castello  de  Vide,  on  the  Caccrcs  branch.  When 
the  line  yields  5  per  cent,  net  on  the  cost  of  construction,  the 
concessionaire  must  begin  an  extension  from  Castello  de  Vide 
to  the  Beira-Beixa  line.  Free  transportation  of  all  necessary 
construction  materials  will  be  granted  by  the  government  rail- 
ways. The  usual  cost  of  labor  in  railway  construction  work  in 
Portugal  is  about  as  follows :  Laborers,  $0.47  a  day ;  masons, 
$075;  stone  workers  and  carpenters,  $0.94;  bosses,  $1.41. 

Transportation  or  Docs  in  England. — For  some  time  past 
i  i  nations  have  been  proceeding  between  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  and  the  National  Canine  Defence  League  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  under  which  dogs  are  conveyed  by  rail  and 
steamer.  The  railway  companies  have  now  advised  the  Na- 
tional Canine  Defence  League  that  animals  tendered  for  convey- 
ance in  packages  which  are  obviously  too  small  for  them  will  he 
refused.  The  companies  decline  to  undertake  the  provision  of 
food,  but  have  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  league  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the  dogs  to  be  given  water  wher- 
ever practicable,  if  the  senders  will  indicate  this  requirement 
on  the  labels. 

Proposed  Line  for  China.— The  governor  of  Fukien  province, 
China,  has  requested  the  Swatow  Chouchowfu  Railway  to  revive 
the  project  of  a  railway  to  connect  Chouchowfu  with  Amoy, 
which  was  under  discussion  some  years  ago.  The  governor  sug- 
gests that  Fukien  province  subscribe  half  the  necessary  capital, 
the  balance  to  lie  raised  in  Kwangtung.  This  project  was  orig- 
inally mooted  by  Mr.  Chang,  a  director  of  the  Swatow  Chou- 
chowfu Railway,  who  proposed  to  float  a  joint  stock  company  in 
Swatow,  hut  when  he  died  it  was  dropped.  If  the  money  can 
he  raised  and  the  line  built  it  will  serve  rather  to  tap  the  country 
lying  between  Amoy  and  Swatow  than  to  act  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  ports  which  arc  already  con- 
nected by  regular  steamship  services. 
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The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  to 
build  five  large  Hohncn  coaling  plants  at  Paris,  III  ,  Lynn,  Ind. 
Lilly.  III..  Anderson.  Ind.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  "Dracar,"  made  by  the  Drake  Railway  Automotricc  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  been  selected  by  the  French  government  for 
service  in  connection  with  the  government  arsenals  and  the  port 
of  Brest    The  Paris  office  of  the  company  will  supply  five  cars. 

J.  Campbell  Hopkins  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  rail- 
way department  of  the  National  Oil  Gas  Generator  Company, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Hopkins  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  con- 
nected with  steam  railways  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engi- 
neer and  internal  combustion  engine  expert. 

Allan  S.  Barrows,  for  several  years  western  representative  of 
the  Pantasote  Company,  New  York,  will  shortly  retire  from 
that  position  to  become  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Cassava  Products  Company,  and  will  be  located  at  Good 
Hope.  Falmouth.  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies. 

The  Forsyth  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  has  transferred  all 
right  and  title  in  its  Forsyth  draft  gear,  buffing  device,  radial 
device,  truck  actuated  device  and  yoke,  and  the  Chaffee  centering 
device  to  the  Waugh  Draft  Gear  Company.  Chicago,  and  all 
future  negotiations  and  correspondence  relating  to  these  devices 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  Wendell  &  MacDuffic  Company, 
general  sales  agents,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

C.  W.  Pank,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  office  of  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  made  general  di- 
rector of  sales  of  that  company,  with  office  in  Chicago.  L.  Nor- 
vell,  manager  of  the  railway  supplies  department  of  the  same 
company,  with  office  in  St.  Louis,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  office,  succeeding  Mr.  Pank ;  and  F.  O.  Roy  has 
been  made  manager  of  the  railway  supplies  department,  with 
office  in  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Mr.  Non-ell. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


QuaH  &  Crescent  Route. — The  general  passenger  depart- 
ment has  issued  an  attractive  booklet  describing  scenes  along  its 
route,  entitled  "From  the  Window." 

Wbecking  Cranes.— The  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
has  issued  a  large  illustrated  folder  describing  a  wrecking  crane 
of  ISO  tons  capacity  manufactured  by  the  company. 

Chicago  &  North  Weston.— The  passenger  department  has 
issued  an  illustrated  booklet  on  "The  Lakes  and  Resorts  of  the 
Northwest,"  giving  information  concerning  hotels  and  rates,  also 
a  booklet  entitled  "Summer  Vacation  Tours,"  describing  the 
personally  conducted  all-expense  tours  to  the  west,  managed  by 
the  department  of  tours  of  the  North  Western  and  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Ant  Comities  sons. — The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
has  issued  bulletin  No.  34-L,  containing  general  engineering 
information  of  value  to  users  of  compressed  air.  It  includes 
tables,  giving  efficiencies  of  air  compression  at  different  alti- 
tudes, densities  of  gases  and  vapors,  mean  effective  pressures 
and  horse  power,  loss  of  pressures  due  to  friction  in  pipes, 
also  information  for  intending  purchasers,  showing  the  data 
required  for  intelligent  estimates.  Views  of  various  types  of 
compressors  arc  given,  as  well  as  illustrations  showing  the 
interior  of  the  company's  compressor  plant  at  Franklin,. Pa. 


Greek  Railway  Plans. — The  Greek  government  is  at  present 
giving  great  attention  to  the  question  of  improving  communica- 
tion in  eastern  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  and  proposes  to  link  up 
the  railway  system  in  southwest  Macedonia  with  Salonika  by  en- 
larging and  extending  the  lines  in  Thessaly.  To  this  purpose  the 
line  from  Volo,  in  Thessaly,  to  Kalabaka,  on  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, will  be  extended  to  Grevcna  and  thence  to  Sorovitch,  where 
it  will  join  the  Salonika-Monastir  Railway.  A  branch  line  will 
connect  Grevcna  and  Janina,  the  route  chosen  being  via  Metsovo 
or  Konitza. 


Atlin  RAtLW  a  v.— Application  is  being  made  in  Canada  for 
incorporation  to  build  from  a  point  on  the  southern  end  of 
Atlin  lake,  B  C,  or  near  the  town  of  Atlin,  southern  to  a  point 
on  the  Taku  river  at  the  international  boundary,  and  from  a 
point  on  that  line  easterly  to  the  southern  end  of  Teslin  lake. 
Smith  &  Johnston,  Ottawa,  arc  solicitors  for  the  applicants. 

Rrahentown,  Manatee  &  Arcadia— This  company  is  planning 
to  build  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Bradentown,  Fla.,  southeast  via 
Manatee  to  Arcadia,  about  55  miles.  Rights  of  way  arc  now 
being  secured  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  work  will  be 
started  during  July.  J.  G  Barkley,  Tampa,  Fla.;  C.  B.  Jenkins, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  A.  W.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga.,  are  interested. 

Brule  Lake. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  have  just  been 
finished  and  the  company  expects  to  begin  work  at  once  from  a 
point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  cast  of  Brule  lake  at  mileage 
996  west  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  north  six  miles  to  the  property  of 
the  North  Alberta  Coal  Company.  The  work  will  be  difficult 
The  line  which  is  being  built  to  carry  coal  will  have  maximum 
grades  of  2  per  cent.  G.  G.  S.  Lindscy,  president,  and  James 
McEvoy,  chief  engineer,  Toronto.  (April  18,  p.  925.) 

De  Queen  &  Eastern. — An  officer  of  this  company  which  oper- 
ates a  line  from  De  Queen,  Ark.,  east  to  Dicrks.  27  miles,  writes 
that  the  company  owns  the  Texas.  Oklahoma  4  Eastern,  operating 
a  line  from  Valliant,  Okla.,  on  the  St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco 
cast  to  Broken  Bow,  in  McCurtain  county,  24  miles.  The  com- 
pany lias  under  consideration  the  question  of  building  an  exten- 
sion in  the  near  future  between  De  Queen  and  Broken  Bow,  25 
miles,  connecting  the  two  lines.  The  extension  of  the  De  Queen 
ft  Eastern  from  Dicrks  northeast  to  Hot  Springs,  about  70  miles, 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  will  probably 
be  built  next  year. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
construction  work  will  be  started  soon  on  a  branch  from  White- 
water, N.  Mex.,  to  the  Burro  mountains  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  mines  of  the  Burro  mountain  district 

Fort  Smith,  Subiaco  ft  Eastern.— This  company,  which 
operates  a  line  from  Paris,  Ark.,  east  via  Subiaco  to  Scranton, 
14  miles,  will  build  an  extension,  it  is  said,  from  Scranton  east 
to  Dardanelle,  about  25  miles. 

Kanawha  ft  Michigan. — According  to  press  reports  this 
company  is  making  plans  to  build  under  the  name  of  the  Middle- 
port  &  Northwestern,  a  branch  line  from  Middlcport,  Ohio,  north- 
east to  Marietta,  about  50  miles. 

Lehigh  &  New  England.— An  officer  writes  regarding  the 
report  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Reed  Construction 
Company,  to  build  a  five  mile  spur  line  south  to  Bath,  Pa.,  that 
the  company  is  about  ready  to  let  a  contract  to  build  from 
Snyder,  Pa.,  to  Catasaqua.  The  work  on  this  five  mile  line  in- 
cludes handling  about  160.000  cu.  yds.    (May  16,  p.  1115.) 

Lehigh  Valixy. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  J)hn  F. 
Dolan  Construction  Company,  New  York,  to  build  the  extension 
of  the  Seneca  Falls  branch  from  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  east  to 
Cayuga  Junction.    (April  25,  p.  974.) 

Meridian  &  Memmiis.— An  officer  writes  that  this  road  is 
now  in  operation  from  Meridian,  Mjss..  northwest  to  a  point 
about  22  miles  from  Meridian,  and  that  the  line  through  to 
Union,  in  all  32  miles,  will  probably  be  put  in  operation  about 
the  middle  of  June.    (March  14.  p.  529.) 

Miami  &  South  Florida. — Application  has  been  made  for  a 
charter  in  Florida,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
south  via  Miami,  and  Homestead  to  Detroit,  about  100  miles. 
The  company  will  have  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  headquarters 
at  Miami.    H.  C.  Roome,  president. 

MinpLEPORT  ft  Northwestern  (Electric). —Incorporated  in 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  to  build  an  electric  line 
via  Meigs.  Athens  and  Washington  counties  to  Marietta.  The 
incorporators  include  D.  N.  Postlewaitc  and  J.  C.  Nickert. 

New  York  Subways— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district,  has  asked  for  bids  on  June  24,  for  the 
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construction  of  section  No.  4  of  the  Broad  way-  Fourth  Avenue 
rapid  transit  railroad.  This  line  will  be  operated  by  the  New 
York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation  (Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit) 
under  the  Dual  System  contracts.  The  Broadway  subway  is 
now  under  construction  from  Trinity  Place  and  Morris  street, 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  to  a  point  in  Broadway  midway 
between  Houston  and  Bleeckcr  streets.  Section  No.  4  extends 
from  this  point  north  under  Broadway  to  a  point  390  ft.  north 
of  the  southerly  line  of  Fourteenth  street.  It  will  be  a  four- 
track  subway,  and  the  section  includes  a  local  station  at  Eighth 
street  and  half  of  the  express  station  at  Union  Square.  Bids 
arc  wanted  for  the  construction  only  and  are  not  to  include 
the  laying  of  tracks,  or  the  interior  work  in  stations. 

The  Northeastern  Construction  Company.  New  York,  will 
probably  be  Riven  a  contract  to  build  a  400-ft.  subway  from  the 
Fourth  avenue  9ubway.  Brooklyn,  as  now  completed,  to  the 
lower  track  level  of  the  Manhattan  bridge  at  its  bid  of  $596,400. 

Oklahoma.  New  Mexico  &  Pacific— It  is  understood  that 
contracts  are  to  be  let  soon  to  build  from  Ardmore,  Okla.,  west 
via  Lone  Grove,  and  Hewitt  to  VVaurika,  thence  southwest  to 
Bycrs,  Tex  ,  about  70  miles.  J.  L.  Hamon,  president.  Law  ton, 
Okla.    (February  21,  p.  373.) 

Orange-Northeastern  — An  officer  write*  that  contracts  for 
building  the  first  ten  miles  from  Natchitoches.  La.,  south  were  to 
be  let  on  May  28  The  plains  c:»U  for  building  from  Orange,  Tex., 
in  a  general  northeast  direction  along  the  cast  side  of  the  Sabine 
river  to  Mrrryville,  La.,  thence  via  Leesvillc  to  Natchitoches. 
J.  Tansy,  St.  lx>uis.  Mo.,  has  been  given  a  contract  for  some  of 
the  work,  which  calls  for  handling  about  25.000  cu.  yds.  to  the 
mile.  The  maximum  grades  will  be  1  per  cent,  and  the  maximum 
curvature  3  degrees.  The  company  has  taken  over  the  Nacog- 
doches Railway,  a  lumber  road,  also  the  Lutchcr  Moore  lumber 
road,  and  these  lines  will  form  part  of  the  system.  J.  Alphonsc 
Prudhommc.  president,  and  A.  R.  Carver,  chief  engineer,  Nachi- 
toches,  La.    (March  21,  p.  692.) 

Rome  &  Gadsden. — This  company  will  ask  for  charter  in  Ala- 
bama to  build  from  Gadsden.  Ala.,  northeast  to  Rome,  Ga„  about 
60  miles.  J.  B.  Wadsworlh,  president,  J.  M.  Garvin,  first  vice- 
president.  Rock  Run,  Ala.;  j.  N.  King,  second  vice  president, 
Rome;  J.  P.  Smith,  treasurer.  Center,  and  L.  S.  Daniels,  secre- 
tary, Rome,  Ga. 

Tampa  *  Gulp  Coast— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
$750,000  of  bonds  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  will  he  used 
lor  building  an  extension  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  to  other 
west  coast  towns.  Surveys  have  been  under  way  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  understood  that  construction  will  be  started  at 
once. 

Texas.  Oklahoma  &  Eastern— Sec  Dc  Queen  &  Eastern. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Ardendai  E,  Ont. — See  Norwood. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.— The  Pennsylvania  Lines  have  received  bids 
for  moving  the  old  Euclid  avenue  station  and  reconstructing  it 
with  a  number  of  additions. 

Lexington,  Ky— An  officer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
writes  that  some  of  the  bridges  are  now  being  reconstructed 
between  Lexington  and  Jackson,  on  the  I-exington  &  Eastern. 
The  railway  company  will  build  the  masonry  with  its  own  forces, 
and  contracts  for  the  superstructures  have  been  let  to  the  Louis- 
ville Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 

Norwood.  Ont. — The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  have 
authorized  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  construct  a  bridge  on  the 
Toronto  subdivision.  Ontario  division  near  Norwood  station; 
also  a  bridge  oti  the  Ha\ clock  subdivision  of  the  Ontario  di- 
vision near  Ardcndalc  station, 

St.  Loll*,  Mil— The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  St.  I-ouis  I'mt  Construction 
Company  fur  the  erection  of  a  $60.1100  station  building  at  Third 
street  and  Washington  avenue 

Smu.v;»  in  ii,  M  v>*.— The  Boston  &  Albany  will  put  up  an  ad- 
dition to  its  freight  house  <i>  ft.  long,  the  new  part  to  be  two 
stories  high  and  to  t>r  fitted  up  for  the  offices. 


Eaiitttay  Mnatttial  New* 


Boston  &  Albany. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
has  authorized  this  company  to  issue  $3,637,000  bonds,  to  be 
guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River,  to  refund  a  like  amount  of  bondi  maturing 
October  1.  1913. 

Boston  &  Maine.— In  addition  to  the  $12X100,000  one-year  6 
per  cent,  notes  mentioned  as  having  been  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  New  York,  last  week,  the  company  has  sold  $5.000000 
of  these  notes,  thus  making  $I7,000fl00  one-year  6  per  cent, 
notes  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  4  Co.  in  all.  In  a  letter  in  re- 
gard to  the  additional  $5,000,000  Boston  &  Maine  notes 
President  Mcllen  says  that  $2,500,000  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  payment  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
for  advances  due  about  June  2.  and  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  improvements  now  under  way  which  could  not  be 
discontinued  without  serious  loss. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit.— A  quarterly  dividend  of  I'A  per 
cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  stock,  thus  placing  it  on  a 
6  per  cent,  annual  basis,  as  compared  with  the  former  annual 
basis  of  5  per  cent. 

Canadian  Pacific — Baring  Brothers  <t  Company,  London.  ha\c 
sent  a  letter  to  holders  of  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
due  July  I,  1915,  offering  to  redeem  these  bonds  at  102  on 
June  25,  and  to  pay  on  July  1  the  July  1  coupon. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake— This  company  has  increased  its  capita; 
stock  from  $10,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 

Detroit.  Toledo  &  Ironton. — Judge  Sater,  of  the  United  States 
district  court,  ha*  confirmed  the  sale  made  on  April  17,  of  the 
Ohio  Southern  division  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  for 
$1,550,000 

Laramie.  Hahn's  Peak  &  Pacific. — The  bondholders'  pro- 
tective committee  asks  deposits  of  the  first  mortgage  6  per 
cent,  bonds  due  July  I,  1929,  under  an  agreement  which  pro- 
vides that  if  the  committee  holds  a  majority  of  the  $240,000 
bonds  outstanding,  it  may  sell  them  as  a  block  for  not  less 
than  95.  and  also  that  the  committee  shall  prepare  a  plan  of 
reorganization. 

Lewisbi  rc;  &  Tyrone. — This  property,  which  includes  about  K5 
miles  of  road,  is  to  be  sold  on  June  16.  tinder  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage  securing  $489,000  4'4  per  cent-  bonds,  all 
of  which  are  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas-  White.  Weld  &  Company,  and 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  both  of  New  York,  are  offering  $t  - 
900.000  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  equipment  trust  5  per  cent 
n  >.cs  <>f  June  1,  1913,  maturing  semi-annually  to  June  1.  1923. 
at  prices  to  yield  from  5'4  per  cent,  on  specific  maturities  De- 
cember. 1914,  to  June,  1917,  and  S"j  per  cent  on  equal 
amounts  of  each  maturity  or  on  specific  maturities  Decem- 
ber, 1917.  to  1923.  These  notes  arc  secured  on  new  standard 
equipment  costing  $2,376,000.  20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price 
having  been  paid  by  the  railway  company  in  cash. 

New  York  Central  St  Hudson  River. — See  Boston  &  Albany 

New  York,  New  IIavt.n  &  Hartford.— See  Boston  &  Maine 

Pittsbi-rch  &  Shawmit— This  company  is  to  pay  off  $750,010 
of  the  $3,250,000  equipment  and  first  lien  collateral  trust  6  ikt 
cent  notes,  due  June  1,  1913,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  ami  Rhodes  &  O  - 
to  extend  the  remaining  $2,500,000  to  June  1,  1914.  at  6  per 
cent.,  the  collateral  remaining  the  same.  The  bankers  are 
offering  the  new  issue  subject  to  the  option  of  the  holder*  of 
the  old  issue  for  extension  at  99Vi.  yielding  (>"■  per  cent. 
Holders  of  the  old  issue  who  agree  to  an  extension  will  re- 
ceive $7  50  in  cash  for  each  $1,000  note  extended. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.— Stockholders  of  the  Texas  conqwnv 
arc  to  vote  on  the  question  of  buying  the  property  and  fran- 
chises of  the  Stephenville.  North  &  South  Texas  under  the 
law  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  permitting  the  merger 
of  certain  roads  in  Texas 

Sot  thkkn  Prime — The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
has  slated  definitely  that  unless  the  Central  Pacific  is  separated 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  he  will  bring  another  suit  to  compel 
tins  anion 
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IT  now  seems  certain  that  the  full  crew  law  passed  by  the  Mis- 
*  souri  legislature  at  it's  last  session  will  nut  gu  into  effect 
until  the  people  of  the  state  have  hail  a  chance  to  pass  on  it 
As  already  noted  in  these  column*,  the  railways  have  been  cir- 
culating a  petition  asking  for  a  referendum  vole  on  the  measure; 
and  they  have  now  secured  the  number  of  signatures  requisite 
to  having  it  put  on  the  referendum  ballot.  Save  for  this  appeal 
to  the  people  the  law  would  have  gone  into  effect  on  June  24. 
The  referendum  vote  will  not  take  place  until  October,  1914,  and 
the  initiative  petition  renders  it  inoperative  until  after  that  lime. 
The  Missouri  law  applies  to  crews  of  Imth  passenger  and  freight 
trains.  It  prohibits  any  railway  fr-nii  .. aerating  any  passenger, 
mail  or  express  train  wholly  within  the  state  that  is  not  equipped 


with  a  crew  consisting  of  at  least  an  engineer,  fireman,  con- 
ductor and  flagman,  or  to  operate  any  passenger,  mail  or  ex- 
press train  of  six  cars  or  more  that  is  not  equipped  with  a  crew 
consisting  of  at  least  an  engineer,  fireman,  conductor,  flagman 
and  brakeman.  Aa  to  freight  trains,  it  prohibits  the  operation 
of  any  train  composed  of  less  than  40  cars  without  a  crew  con- 
sisting of  at  least  an  engineer,  fireman,  conductor,  flagman  and 
brakeman,  or  any  train  composed  of  40  cars  or  more  that  does 
not  have  behind  the  engine  a  crew  consisting  of  at  least  a  con- 
ductor, flagman  and  two  brakemcn.  Freight  trains  doing  local 
switching,  or  loading  and  unloading  local  freight,  must  also  have 
crews  behind  the  engine  consisting  of  at  least  a  conductor,  flag- 
man and  two  brakemcn.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  railways 
less  than  45  miles  long,  or  to  relief  or  wrecking  trains,  nor  is  it 
operative  during  strikes  of  men  in  train  service.  The  most  ex- 
pensive provision,  of  course,  is  that  requiring  crews  including  at 
least  a  flagman  and  two  brakemcn  on  all  trains  40  or  more  cars 
long.  The  railways  have  estimated  that  compliance  with  the  act 
would  increase  their  annual  operating  expenses  more  than 
$300,000,  this  estimate  being  based  on  the  number  of  trains  on 
which  they  would  have  to  put  an  additional  brakeman  and  on 
the  average  wages  paid  to  this  class  of  employees.  The  refer- 
endum law  gives  ample  time  for  full  discussion  of  the  important 
questions  raised  by  such  legislation  as  this. 

"TMIR  first  comprehensive  telpherage  system  installed  in  this 
*  country  for  handling  L.  C.  L.  merchandise  at  freight  houses 
was  that  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
double-deck  freight  house  at  St  Louis,  Mo,  since  1911.  The 
management  has  now  decided  to  take  out  this  system  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  trucking  system,  using  elevators.  Without  in 
any  way  suggesting  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  reasons 
which  have  influenced  the  M.  K.  &  T.  in  their  decision  to 
abandon  the  telpherage  system,  it  is  interesting  to  enumerate  the 
principal  of  these  reasons.  Of  course,  the  immediate  cause  was 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  since  the  establishment  of  the 
telpherage  system,  which  was  described  at  some  length  in  the 
A'nfVttuy  .-tge  Gaiette  of  June  23.  1911,  page  1647,  had  been 
steadily  mounting  until  at  present  they  arc  considerably  over 
50  cents  a  ton.  This  is  exclusive  of  interest  charges  on  the 
plant  itself.  The  reasons  given  for  these  increases  in  costs  are 
lirst,  that  it  was  never  feasible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  for  which 
the  telpherage  system  was  originally  designed.  This  scheme 
was  that  the  telphers  should  pick  up  a  loaded  truck  on  one 
platform  and  move  it  to  any  other  platform  in  the  building.  It 
was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  operate  the  telphers  in  this 
way,  where  the  weights  of  loads  and  character  of  merchandise 
vary  so  widely,  and  where  the  time  consumed  in  loading  and 
unloading  trucks  was  so  different  for  different  characters  of 
loads.  The  telphers  got  in  each  other's  way  and  the  congestion 
and  confusion  was  fatal  to  quick  and  accurate  handling.  The 
telphers,  at  the  present  time  are  being  operated  parallel  to  the 
platform  only  and  after  the  freight  is  lowered  through  the  hatch 
ways  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  freight  bouse  it  lias  to  be  trucked 
from  there  to  the  pro|>cr  car  door,  which  may  be  on  some  other 
platform.  This,  of  course,  comes  very  nearly  adding  the  expense 
of  operating  the  telpherage  system  to  the  expense  that  would 
he  incurred  in  any  case  in  trucking  the  freight  This  imprac- 
ticability of  using  the  telpherage  system  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  intended  would  probably  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  decision  to  abandon  it. 

A  SK('ONI)  objection  has  been  found.  In  theory  it  would 
*  seem  that  the  larger  the  truck  load  that  could  n-  handled 

the  greater  the  economy,  and  under  the  telpherage  system  a 
large  two-ton  truck  on  four  wheels,  setting  up  4  to  6  in.  above 
the  floor,  is  used.  In  practice  the  time  consumed  in  loading 
from  the  platform  on  to  this  truck  all  sorts  of  articles,  some  so 
heavy  as  to  be  impossible  of  loading  by  one  man,  and  unloading 
these  same  articles  again  outside  the  car— for  it  was  found  that 
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in  properly  loading  the  car  the  large  truck  could  not  be  wheeled 
into  it  after  the  first  few  bundles  of  freight  had  been  slowed— 
was  so  great  as  to  more  than  offset  the  theoretical  economy  of 
the  larger  truck.  The  first  difficulty,  that  of  the  design,  may. 
of  course,  be  simply  due  to  the  design  of  the  particular  plant 
installed  at  St.  Louis  and  may  not  be  a  valid  reason  against  the 
adoption  of  telpherage  systems  by  railroads  at  other  or  dif- 
ferently designed  freight  houses.  The  second  objection  is  more 
nearly  fundamental.  The  experience  of  one  set  of  men  in 
charge  of  one  particular  telpherage  system  is  by  no  means  enough 
on  which  to  base  a  conclusive  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  telpherage  system,  but.  as  was  previously  pointed  out,  it  is 
interesting.  The  system  which  is  to  replace  the  telpherage  sys- 
tem will  be  that  of  hand  trucking,  with  elevators  carrying  the 
loaded  trucks  from  the  upper  floor  to  the  lower  one  where  the 
cars  arc  loaded.  It  is  believed  from  experience  that  a  man  with 
a  hand  truck  can  handle  nearly  all  of  the  varieties  of  packages 
which  arc  sent  in  L.  C.  L.  lots.  The  idea  is  to  eliminate  so  far 
as  possible  all  wailing  by  the  truckers.  A  man  will  pick  up  his 
two-wheel  hand  truck  load,  take  it  to  the  proper  elevator,  run 
the  truck  on  to  the  elevator,  pick  up  an  empty  truck  and  go 
back  for  another  load.  The  elevators  arc  designed  for  four  hand 
trucks  and  the  trucker  on  the  lower  level  will  take  a  loaded 
truck  from  the  elevator,  run  it  to  the  car  door  or  into  the  car, 
drop  it  and  pick  up  an  empty  truck  and  run  it  back  on  to  an 
elevator. 


D  EGINXING  June  23  the  number  of  express  trains  daily,  ex- 
*-'  cept  Sunday,  each  way  between  New  York  and  Boston  will 
be  increased  to  18,  the  Boston  &  Maine  having  announced  that 
its  new  Bondsville  route  will  be  opened  on  that  day.  with  two 
through  trains,  starting  from  both  termini  at  about  11  a.  m 
and  II  30  p.  m.  Ware,  Barre,  Oakdale  and  Hudson— is  any  New 
York  traveler  able  to  locate  these  towns  accurately  on  the  map? 
— will  then  become  express  stations.  Also  Waltham,  the  home 
of  J.  O.  Pagan.  The  trains  will  run  through  in  six  hours,  the 
distance  being  about  the  same  as  via  Worcester  or  via  New 
London  (232  to  234  miles).  The  18  trains  will  start  from  New 
York  at  8:00,  8:14,  9:15.  10:00.  10:02,  10:50,  12:00,  1:00,  1:02, 
2  KM,  3  00,  4:00.  5:00,  5:33,  11:10,  11  33,  12.00  midnight,  and 
1  a.  ra.  The  "Air  Line"  through  Middletown,  which  once  was 
exploited  as  the  only  rational  route  for  New  York-Boston 
travelers  who  really  desired  to  properly  economize  their  time, 
must  now  feel  exceedingly  small  and  disheartened.  Not  one  of 
the  18  trains  goes  through  Middletown.  Lines  running  through 
large  cities,  with  the  facilities  of  double  track,  possess  advantages 
which  outweigh  a  matter  of  30  miles  in  distance  as  surely  as  a 
ton  of  coal  outweighs  a  mile  of  telegraph  wire.  Providence.  New 
London,  Hartford.  Springfield  and  Worcester  have  long  since 
secured  these  advantages.  The  smaller  places  aUivc  named  will 
now  gel  the  advantage  "f  through  trains,  not  by  their  bigness,  but 
by  the  bigness  of  Mr.  Milieu's  plan*  for  utilizing  the  Central 
Massachusetts  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  lie  proposes  alio 
to  run  through  c;irs  thru-  dims,  a  day  from  Northampton  south 
through  Holyoke,  l«  miles  to  Springfield  and  thence  east  to  Bos- 
ton, and  vice  versa,  so  that  citi.'ciis  of  Northampton  or  Holyoke 
who  have  the  hardihood  to  Use  the  Boston  &  Albany  will,  no 
doubt,  henceforth  Ik:  hard  to  find.  An  old-time  phrase  is  brought 
to  mind  in  the  declaration  of  Vice  President  Campbell,  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  that  the  Boston  &  Albany  will  have  to  yield  that 
part  of  the  traflte  between  Springfield  and  Boston  "to  which  the 
Boston  Sc  Maun-  is  fairly  entitled  "  It  will  be  "entitled,"  of 
course,  to  all  it  can  net.  by  giving  good  service  and  low  prices. 
However,  old  style  methods  of  securing  "title"  to  traffic  have  been 
largely  done  away  with,  and  the  coming  strife  will  be  very  digni- 
fied and  orderly,  no  doubt  1  he  new  link  from  Bondsville  to 
Springfield.  16  mile*  1- >ng.  is  termed  by  Mr  Mellen  a  "bridge" ; 
its  liH.il  traffic  will  be  ton  small  to  count  The  line  lias  ens; 
S-l.OOO.OW.  or  f JS0.0W  a  mile;  and  even  at  that  the  trains  will  have- 
to  use  ab.  lit  two  miles  of  the  Boston  it  Albany  main  line  at 
Springfield. 


SOME  DISPUTED  POINT3  IN  RAILWAY  VALUATION. 

4— Intangible  Valuer 

T  TNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  difficult  items  to  appraise  properly 
are  those  intangible  elements  commonly  grouped  under  the 
term,  "going  value."  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
items  in  the  valuation  of  public  utility  properties,  and  the  courts 
have  often  decided  that  a  company  is  entitled  to  a  valuation 
that  shall  include  an  allowance  based  on  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence as  a  going  concern.  In  railway  valuations  the  practice 
with  reference  to  intangible  values  has  varied,  largely  because 
of  the  different  purposes  of  the  valuations  and  also  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  these  values.  The  organization  for 
the  soliciting  and  transportation  of  business  gives  an  old  line  a 
market  value  in  excess  of  one  of  the  same  physical  value  which 
has  just  been  completed.  Again,  the  strategic  position  of  the 
Pennsylvania  in  Pittsburgh,  of  the  New  York  Central  in  New 
York  City,  of  the  Burlington  at  several  large  centers  of  the 
other  Hill  lines  at  Seattle,  is  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  these 
roads.  Many  other  considerations  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
enumerated. 

In  the  Michigan  valuation,  made  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation,  $35,814,043  was  allowed  for  the  non-physical  or  in- 
tangible values.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  capitalizing  at 
7  per  cent,  the  average  surplus  for  the  period  of  ten  years  next 
preceding  the  valuation,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  net  income 
of  6  per  cent,  after  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  1  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  this  valuation  took  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
earning  power  of  a  road  upon  its  market  value.  In  Wisconsin 
no  allowance  was  made  for  intangible  values,  although  sub- 
sequently in  the  hearing  in  the  two-cent  fare  cases,  the  Railroad 
Commission  conceded  that  these  values  existed  and  should  be  taken 
into  CLinsideration  in  deciding  upon  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 

In  Washington,  this  subject  was  considered  at  length  and  in- 
teresting conclusions  were  drawn,  The  density  of  population 
tributary  to  the  line;  the  density,  class  and  permanency  of  traffic; 
the  facilities  for  doing  business;  the  grades  and  curvature;  fuel 
supply  and  other  conditions  affecting  operating  expenses — were 
all  considered.  In  the  cases  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  in  Washington,  it  was  shown  that  the  business  would 
naturally  tend  to  increase  and  the  market  values  were  estimated 
at  about  1  per  cent,  above  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  the  case 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  between  the  cost  of  reproduction 
and  the  depreciated  value  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern. 
The  market  value  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany was  likewise  estimated  at  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  reproduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bcll- 
ingham  Bay  &  Great  Eastern  heing  dependent  for  traffic  almost 
entirely  upon  forest  products,  one-half  of  which  had  been  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  the  valuation,  the  market  value  of  this 
road  was  estimated  at  slightly  less  than  half  its  cost  of  repro- 
duction new. 

In  New  Jersey  the  tax  law  under  which  the  valuation  was 
mafic  provided  that  all  intangible  elements,  including  the  in- 
creased cost  of  land  when  used  for  railway  purposes,  should  be 
valued  in  one  group.  The  method  adopted  was  similar  to  that 
used  in  Michigan,  the  surplus  Wing  capitalized  at  7.806  per  cent 
1 6  per  cent  plus  a  tax  rate  of  1896  per  cent  ).  The  total  in- 
tangible value  for  all  mads  was  fixed  at  S"5,X4!,(i0O,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  valuation  As  this  amount  was  practically 
equivalent  to  the  amount  deducted  for  depreciation,  it  left  the 
present  value,  including  intangible  values,  practically  equal  to  the 
cost  of  reproduction  new  or  about  the  same  resutt  as  was  ar- 
med at  in  Mulligan, 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Minnesota  valuation,  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  valuation  of  the  New  Haven,  no  cognizance  was 
taken  of  intangible  values  In  the  Massachusetts  valuation,  how- 
ever,  Ptofes-or  Swain  discussed  the  value  to  the  New  Haven 
of  its  perpetual  trackage  rights  over  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  from  U  oodlawn  into  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
and  placed  this  at  $6,000,000.    For  the  purpose  of  his  valuation. 
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however,  which  was  to  justify  the  securities  of  the  New  Haven, 
this  item  was  omitted  from  the  totals,  as  no  capital  had  been 
issued  against  these  trackage  rights. 


THE  3T.  LOUIS  &  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  ITS  BANKERS. 

"J""  HE  rather  sudden  creation  of  the  receivership  of  the  St.  Louis 
*  &  San  Francisco  brings  up  some  rather  interesting  questions 
in  regard  to  the  relations  between  railroad  companies  and  their 
hankers.  The  policy  of  the  various  railroad  companies  in  this  re- 
spect has  differed  widely.  The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  when  there  was  a  rumor  that  tt  was  about  to  change  its 
bankers  a  few  years  ago,  made  the  positive  statement  that  J.  1' 
Morgan  &  Co.  had  lioen  and  would  continue  to  he  its  sole  banker*. 
The  Southern  Railway  likewise  apparently  has  the  fixed  policy  oi 
selling  its  securities  through  Morgan  &  Company.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not  hesitated  in  the 
past  to  award  an  issue  of  new  securities  to  any  strong  banking 
syndicate  which  would  pay  the  price,  which  the  Pennsylvania 
directors  considered  fair.  E.  II  Ilarriman  at  one  time,  ob- 
jecting to  the  price  which  Kuhn.  I.oeb  &  Company  asked  for 
their  services  as  underwriters  in  the  sale  of  Union  Pacific  se- 
curities, sold  these  securities  directly  to  bankers  and  investors 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco's  banking  relations  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
insofar  as  it  has  been  made  public,  arc  substantially  as  follows 
In  January,  1911.  Speyer  &  Co  ,  New  York,  bought  from  the 
railroad  $7,000,000  15-20  general  lien  5  per  cent,  bonds,  offering 
them  to  the  public  at  87,  yielding  the  investor  b%  per  cent. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  announced  that  the  bank- 
ers had  disposed  of  all  of  their  holdings.  In  April  of  the  same 
year  Spcycr  &  Company  sold  35.0O0.OlX)  francs  ($7,000,000)  of 
these  15-20  year  general  lien  5's  to  French  bankers;  the  price 
which  the  company  received  for  its  bonds  not  heing  made  pub- 
lic, but  the  offering  price  in  France  to  private  investors  being 
considerably  higher  than  87,  the  offering  price  of  the  bonds 
sold  in  this  country  in  January.  1-ater  in  April.  1911,  the  com- 
pany paid  off  $4,000,000  per  cent,  notes,  and  during  that 
same  month  a  syndicate  was  formed,  headed  by  William  Salo- 
mon &  Co..  N'ew  York,  and  G.  H  Walker  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  to  underwrite  an  issue  of  New  Orleans.  Texas  &  Mexico 
division  first  5  per  cent,  bonds,  of  which  $5,000,000  were  taken 
by  these  bankers  at  this  time.  In  May.  1911,  the  company  sold 
$2,500,000  2-year  5  per  cent,  notes  dated  June  1,  191),  to  F.  S 
Mosclcy  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston,  which  notes  were  offered 
to  the  public  on  a  basis  to  yield  S'/i  per  cent.,  and  which  notes 
arc  the  ones  which  the  railroad  company  has  now  found  itself 
unable  to  refund.  In  July.  1911,  the  railroad  company  called  for 
payment  $4,000,000  notes  callable  in  1911.  but  not  due  until  1912. 
In  August,  1911.  Spcycr  &  Company  bought  $3,000,000  equip- 
ment trust  notes,  the  selling  price  of  which  was  not  announced 
at  the  time.  In  Seplcmber.  1911,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
bought  and  offered  to  the  public  at  par  $1,7/6,000  5  per  cent- 
equipment  notes,  and  later  in  the  same  month  the  "Frisco  Re- 
frigerator Line"  was  formed,  which  bought  a  certain  amount 
of  equipment  and  presumably  issued  securities  through  some 
bankers  to  pay  for  this 

In  October,  1911,  it  was  announced  that  the  Frisco  had 
acquired  a  part  interest  in  the  New  Orleans,  Mohilc  &  Chi- 
cago, and  a  little  later  it  was  announced  that  a  trackage 
agreement  for  which  the  Frisco  had  been  negotiating  with 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  had  fallen  through,  and  that  a  trackage  agreement 
had  been  made  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  which  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  New  Orleans.  Mobile  &•  Chicago. 
In  December,  1911,  Speyer  &  Company  bought  from  the  rail- 
road and  offered  to  the  public  at  >»>.  yielding  C'A  per  cent.. 
$2,553,000  15-20  year  general  lien  5  per  cent,  bonds.  Later 
in  the  same  month  the  railroad  company  announced  that  it  in- 
tended to  build  its  own  line  from  Port  Barrc,  La.,  to  a  con- 
nection with  its  New  Orleans-Houston  line,  apparently  in  con- 


sequence of  the  failure  previously  mentioned  to  make  trackage 
arrangements  with  the  Gould  lines  In  January,  1912,  $3,122,000 
15-20  year  5  per  cent,  bonds  were  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  additional  bonds  were  sold  in  France.  In  April, 
1912,  William  Salomon  &  Co.,  and  G.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  offered 
at  95  $12,300,000  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  division  first 
5's,  and  at  this  time  it  was  announced  that  in  all  this  syndicate 
had  bought  $28,300,000  of  these  bonds,  the  railroad  company 
at  that  time  paying  off  $8,000,000  notes.  In  May  Speyer  & 
Company  sold  S3.000.000  additional  15-20  year  5's  in  France,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  announced  that  in  all  100,000,000  francs 
($20,000,000)  of  these  bonds  had  been  sold  in  France.  It  was 
in  May  that  the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  was  confirmed 
deciding  that  the  railroad  company  could  not  issue  certain  of 
its  honds  for  general  purposes  which  had  been  set  aside  for 
refunding  purposes.  In  August  Speyer  &  Company  bought 
$2,250,000  "Frisco  Construction  Company"  5  per  cent,  equip- 
ment notes,  and  in  September  the  Salomon-Walker  syndicate 
took  from  the  company  $2,600,000  2-ycar  6  per  cent,  notes  se- 
cured by  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  bonds.  In  November 
the  Salomon- Walker  syndicate  offered  to  the  public  at  par 
$1,000,000  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  0  per  cent,  bonds  guaran- 
teed as  to  interest  by  the  Frisco,  and  also  earning  a  guarantee 
of  redemption  by  July  15,  1921,  at  105  by  the  Frisco. 

It  is  sometimes  true  that  a  railroad  company  suffers  in  its 
operation  through  interference  in  management  by  its  bankers. 
It  is  also  sometimes  true  that  a  railroad  company  has  to  pay  a 
price  which  its  directors  may  consider  too  high  if  it  deals  al- 
ways with  one  banking  house.  It  may  quite  possibly  have  to 
pay  a  somewhat  higher  price  to  this  banking  house  if  it  offered 
its  securities  for  competitive  bidding.  On  the  other  hand, 
railroad  securities  have  never,  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  been  sold  successfully  on  a  large  scale  and  over  an  ex- 
tended period  without  the  co-operation  of  banking  interests. 
There  is  another  fact  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  one  banking  house  is  the  recognized  agent  through  which  a 
railroad  company  is  to  sell  its  securities,  the  credit  of  that  rail- 
road company  becomes  of  vital  interest  to  the  bankers.  This 
has  its  drawbacks,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  when  it  leads 
to  interference  with  the  management.  In  times  of  stress,  how- 
ever, when  money  is  hard  to  obtain,  the  fact  that  the  bankers 
have  sold  to  their  clients  the  securities  of  a  road  of  which  they 
are  the  recognized  agents  makes  it  morally  imperative  for  these 
hankers,  insofar  as  they  can,  to  protect  their  clients,  and  in  so 
doing  necessarily  tide  over,  if  possihle,  the  railroad  company. 

Here  is  where  the  difficulty  I  ly  in  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco case.  Speyer  &  Companv  claimed  that  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  help  further  f  nance  the  Frisco,  but  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  bear  the  entire  burden.  It  is  significant 
that  the  notes  which  the  company  was  unable  to  refund  were 
an  issue  sold  to  an  outside  banking  firm.  The  bankers'  first 
duty,  of  course,  is  to  their  customers  who  have  trusted  in  their 
judgment  in  making  their  investments.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  the  bankers  be- 
lieved that  the  hest  interests  of  their  clients  could  only  be  pre- 
served through  permitting  the  road  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  and  so  disentangle  itself  from  certain  of  its  obligations, 
such  as  the  guarantee  of  dividends  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  stock. 
Of  course,  other  explanations  of  the  rather  sudden  receivership 
can  he  offered  One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  clear:  the 
interests  of  all  parties  can  best  be  conserved  by  a  continuance 
of  the  effective  and  economical  operation  of  the  railroad.  In 
the  interests  of  the  security  holders  and  of  the  public  served  by 
the  Frisco,  no  financial  disagreements  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  best  possible  operation  of  the  rail- 
road as  a  railroad, 

Through  an  unfortunate  inadvertence  the  phrase  "unlike  the 
receivership  of  the  Missouri  Pacific."  etc..  was  used  in  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Raihiay  Af.e  Gazette  of  May  30,  discussing  the  re- 
ceivership of  the  St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco.  Of  course  no  re- 
ceiver has  been  appointed  for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  ref- 
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erence  to  it  in  this  connection  was  a  complete  mistake  which 
we  keenly  regret. 


THE  PRESS  AND  PROPOSED  ADVANCES  IN  FREIGHT 

RATE8. 

'  I  '  H K  tone  adopted  by  the  newspapers  in  discussing  the  pro- 
*  posed  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  freight  rate*  in  eastern 
territory  is  a  striking  and  conclusive  proof  of  a  great  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  railways  which  has  oc- 
curred within  the  last  few  years.  When  the  railways  sought  to 
advance  their  rates  in  1908,  and  in  1910,  they  were  severely 
criticised  by  the  press  both  for  this  and  for  the  general  policy 
of  many  of  their  managements.  The  petition  of  the  eastern 
roads  for  an  advance  in  rates  which  has  just  been  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  received  in  an  en- 
tirely different  spirit.  Newspapers  which  three  years  ago  de- 
nounced the  railway  managements  for  faults  of  omission  and 
commission,  now  frankly  concede  that  in  recent  years  most  of 
the  managements  have  been  doing  their  best  to  operate  econo- 
mically, and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  public.  Publications  which  then  flatly  opposed  any  advance 
in  rates  as  being  unnecessary  and  unwarranted,  now  grant  that 
the  floods  and  other  adverse  natural  conditions  from  which  the 
roads  have  suffered,  the  general  advances  in  wages  that  they 
have  had  to  make,  the  rise  that  has  occurred  in  the  rate  of 
interest  that  they  must  pay,  the  decline  that  has  come  in  the 
value  of  their  securities,  and  the  brake  that  has  been  put  on 
new  construction  and  permanent  improvements,  have  changed 
the  entire  situation  and  made  the  petitions  for  higher  rates  ap- 
pear much  more  reasonable  than  did  the  similar  petitions  for- 
merly presented.  The  following  quotations  are  typical  of  what 
the  newspapers  are  saying: 

Philadelphia  TuMi'c  />,Yrr>  :  "Whin  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
lake*  up  < hi*  freight  rail-  roliicst  it  is  bound  by  every  instinct  of  national 
welfare  to  consider  it  in  the  broadest  possible  way.  The  pastime  of  bullying 
railroad*  has  ceased  to  he  popular,  because  it  U  too  dangerous.  The  com 
mission  can  do  the  country  a  very  exalted  service  by  dealing  justly  with 
the  railroads  without  ni'y  unnecessary  delay." 

Chicago  Trihsmr:  "The  resort  of  the  Fii'fo  and  the  Chicago  S  Eastern 
Illinois  railroads  tn  receivership.  while  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  sig- 
nificant of  railway  condition  in  general,  emphasiaes  the  heavy  pressure 
under  uhich  railway  management  has  been  raising  a  voice  of  protest  and 
warning.    .  This  has  had,  thus  far,  a  Irss  serious  effect  upon  the 

wcocTid  business  filiation  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  now 
more  important  to  consider  whether  the  country's  vital  interest  in  ample 
and  efficient  transporT^iiutt  dors  not  demand  some  prompt  relief  of  condi- 
tions making  for  the  cstrcme  conservatism  referred  to.  This  relief,  it 
would  ircm,  must  come  if  at  all  in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  but  sufficient 
advance  of  frcinht  rates.  When  trn*  demand  was  made  by  the  railroads 
two  years  ago  the  public  opposed  it  because  it  was  felt  that  the  railroads 
had  not  made  a  case  and  did  not  come  into  court,  as  it  were,  with  clean 
bards.  .  .  .  Since  ll.al  time  the  railroads  have  placid  themselves,  in  a 
lather  bettei  position,  Tliey  have  l-y  no  mentis  removed  all  the  grounds 
for  fair  objection  to  their  finance,  their  administration  or  their  politics. 
Hut  reforms  have  lictn  instituted  arid  economies  achieved  and  there  has 
been  a  desirable  aid  profitable  toning  up  of  policy  ft  rut  the  font  of  view 
of  the  j.ahSic  seivice  " 

Chicago  /nice  Occur-  "The  most  obvious  remedy  for  the  relief  of  tjie 
railroads  is  an  increase  in  their  rate  ch.i-gc*  When  this  increase  was  pro- 
posed by  the  lailrojid-  a  few  year,  ago  there  w«  a  general  outcry  in 
opposition.  lias  not  the  time  arrive.!  when  it  is  plain  that  a  small  increase 
in  rates  will  avert  more  serious  cnrditiMt^5*' 

.S~jfKrdav  £"itfiiM£  f'Sl:  "rVr  three  years  railroad  esjieufes  ba.vc  been 
quite  steadily  increasing  in  a  ratio  greater  than  tbe  increase  in  revenue. 
A'lvanee  in  wages  recently  rented  by  firemen  and  engineers  will,  of  course. 
<.lill  further  augment  cx)>enscs.  Other  wage  advances  will  be  demanded 
One  of  the  itr Client  railroad  bin  d  i-iK>  ever  brought  nut  in  this  country 
was  offered  to  the  public  only  last  month  at  better  than  ■»  =  ;  sjer  cent.,  and 
only  a  poitim  of  it  was  taken.  Roads  of  first  .-lass  financial  standing  are 
laying  y,  and  6  per  cent,  on  short  ten-  n-i'i-s  for  ci:'-l  il  to  meet  the- 
TCitiircmc-ils.  Weak  lil  ts  arc  pavi-  g  pawnli  ,  k>  t*'  t.itt-e  Tln'r  is  no 
reason  to  presume  tlr  t  Liber,  •iipp'.irs  ai  d  ca;rt.il  will  rost  less.  The  pre 
-.itmptinn  is  f'T-  "tin  -  ....  .  \Vr  f...  to  1  lliink  it  sooulrl  t>c  the  poliy  of  the 
itit-iorf  t'l-t  tlte  rt.i  !.  arr  int.  r  -t'l'it  any  circrtns'.tnet.  s  tn  l;c  ctaitlt'l 
an  ii.cn:,'-e  in  rate*.  T  'icy  a--  erttO.-l  10  an  ttntiai  r:  .1]  jtidgnt.nl  on  the 
facts,  and  we  li.-.ve  no  .Vi.l.t  tl..-;.   Mil!  e,  t  it." 

Ne  e  Yrrk  /.;"o«;  If.-i.":  "It  is  not  trer-ly  the  falling  prices  of  railroad 
••cc-iriti.  s  i"  t!-.e  <|,  . !.  rt ,  1  - !. .  -  that  sie-t  .'  tV-  i'  ...»n  ..f  ti  e  percent  mn 
po'li  y  „f  rr-.tiielii.g  rail  <..,.!  ,.,»,.«  l  ite  re  fn.al  of  the  public  bc-lb  here 
and  in  Kurope.  to  invest  money  in  -,<■-■  bonds  or  other  securities  of  the 
foremost  and  I... -•  -r  an  a.;.  .1  Amelisar   r  jilt. -a.c  »1  ilin.ist  |ii.,h-.Ufvr 


prices,  shows  that  we  have  passed  the  line  of  prudence  and  reason  in  re- 
stricting the  profits  of  our  transportation  system*-" 

.  Philadelphia  AVcoeJ:  "The  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  public  are 
identical,  for  one  cannot  6iifTcr  serious  losses  without  the  other  being  greatly 
affected.  The  present  situation  calls  for  fair  and  just  trratmcnt  of  the 
railroads  if  future  trouble  is  to  he  avoided." 

.  New  York  T'ibtine:  "The  puhlic  is  interested  not  only  in  seeing  that  the 
railroad  workers  receive  a  living  wage.  It  is  interested  even  more  vitally 
rn  seeing  that  the  railioads  receive-  a  living  wage.  The  railroads  must  earn 
enough  fur  their  own  upkeep  They  must  cam  enough  to  have  a  surplus 
to  put  into  non-dividend  paying  improvement*,  for  the  public  demands  them. 
Thev  must  earn  enough  to  grow  as  the  country  grows." 

.  New  Yoik  .Imerieun  "The  granting  of  the  eastern  railroads'  application 
for  iS  per  cent.)  higher  ficight  rates  would  have  immediate  and  marked 
effect  in  restoring  confidence  in  railroad  securities.  Not  a  few  railroad 
bond-  arc  now  at  panic  prices,  while  stocks  in  several  prominent  instances 
are  at  the  lowest  levels  in  iccrct  years.  The  costly  floods  and  the  adoption 
of  higher  wage  scales  have  .ttfitiavated  the  citt-.iitlou," 

New  York  /rVoiiV  ■  "l.'nless  they  are  promptly  permitted  to  increase 
their  charges  thev  cannot  continue  to  supply  cHicient  service  even  on  the 
present  has,«.  ami  ate  assuredly  unable  at  this  time  to  comply  with  the 
unreasonable  demar.l.  of  employees,  involving  further  enormous  increase 
of  operating  cost." 

.  Philadelphia  BollcUn:   "It  is  to  lie  recogniied  that  the  general  railroad 
business  „f  the  country  is  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  further  Increase* 
of  expenses  wilhout  bring  granted  a  light  to  additional  earning  power." 
.  Boston  fort:    "The  public  will  have  to  chip  in  a  bit  for  the  increased 
pay  to  employees,  and  wc  believe  it  is  perfectly  willing  to." 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gaittie:  "Restrictive  conditions  have  been  overplayed 
In  some  nates.  Railroad  expansion  is  most  completely  at  a  standstill.  J-et 
us  take  stock  of  the  results  of  the  restrictive  and  hampering  legislation  we 
have  subjected  the  railroads  to  for  a  generation,  and  see  if  it  is  not  barely 
possible  that  we  have  osrtdoiie  it." 

Perili  Amboy  <N.  J.)  F, :-tm»g  iVcrr*  "It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rail- 
roads have  announced  their  intention  of  asking  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi>.ion  for  tbe  ri»ht  to  increase  rales,  and  we  believe  the  public  will 
sanction  granting  the  same." 

Springfield  (Maes.)  AVpsiii.'iYifis --  "afurh  has  been  made  of  the  claim  that 
greater  efficiency  in  running  railroads  would  increase  thcie  revenues,  but 
unless  wc  are  to  assume  tbe  grossed  kind  of  laxncs*  hithcrlo,  this  alone 
would  not  produce  earnings  sufficient  for  tbe  emergency.  We  cannot  be 
justified  in  regulating  railroads  to  death.  The  railroads  are  likely  to  find 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  much  more  favorably  disposed  than 
.  nee  toward  some  measure  of  relief." 

Dallas  (Tel.)  .Vitc  "The  argument  which  the  railroads  make  is  pretty 
well  linked  logethrt,  and  the  links,  to  the  superficial  view,  at  least,  appear 
I,,  be'  made  out  of  something  like  flawless  metal.  It  is  for  the  commission 
to  determine  whether  tbey  are  or  not.  At  least  they  nuke  out  good  enough 
prima  facie  case  to  entitle  their  request  to  deliberate  and  unbiased 
consideration." 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  press  reflects  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  public.  The  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  has  been  brought  about,  first,  by 
more  circumspect  and  efficient  management  of  railways,  and, 
second,  by  the  policy  followed  by  the  railways  in  recent  years 
of  frankly  and  squarely  meeting  in  public  discussion  every  issue 
affecting  them  that  has  been  raised  As  the  Chicago  TrifrMstf 
says,  "the  case  for  the  railroads  has  been  pressed  through 
legitimate  publicity,  and  public  opinion  iuimicstii>nably  is  more 
f.ivorabtc  than  it  has  been  for  many  years"  This  more  favor- 
able attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  without  full  and  earnest  presentation  and  defense 
of  the  railways'  rase  to  the  public;  but  it  is  also  emphatically 
true  that  it  could  not  have  been  brought  about  if  the  railways 
bad  not  had  a  good  case  to  present  and  defend ;  and  tbey  had 
so  good  a  case  chiefly  because  their  managements  have  been 
doing  in  recent  years  very  few  things  that  invited  just  criticism 
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THE  AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  STOP  PROBLEM.* 


Exposition  of  the  Difficulties  Encountered  In  Adapting 
Automatic     Stops     to     Miscellaneous     Railroad  Service. 

Bv  A.  II.  Rudd, 

Signal  Kngincer,  IVnnKf lrania  Rnilroait. 


Automatic  stops  are  not  a  "cure-all"  for  the  dangerous  features 
of  railroad  operation.  They  will  not  prevent  derailments  due  to 
failures  in  rolling  stock,  track  or  bridges,  or  to  excessive  speed, 

washouts  or  landslides  They  may  prevent  collisions 

and  excessive  speed  over  short  crossovers  While  some  auto- 
matic-stop systems  have  indicators  in  the  cnRine  cabs,  none  gives 
indications  for  diverging  routes.  Should  the  apparatus  fail,  the 
engineman  would  be  without  any  signal  system  until  repairs  were 
made,  probably  at  the  end  of  his  run,  unless  the  engine  were 
immediately  side-tracked  as  disabled  and  another  substituted. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  for  safe  operation,  none  of  our  pres- 
ent safeguards  may  be  abandoned.  Wc  cannot  save  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  track  or  structures,  reduce  our  policing  nor  relax  our 
vigilance  in  any  degree.  Our  men  must  still  be  keyed  up  to  watch 
their  track  and  signals.  We  can  effect  no  saving  in  cash  or  brains 
The  automatic  stop  must,  if  installed,  be  used  solely  as  an  adjunct 
to  our  present  systems.  The  engine  runner  should  be  constantly 
alert  and  should  watch  his  track  for  obstructions  which  cannot 
be  anticipated  by  advance  information.  A  fvisual]  cab  signal 
constantly  taking  his  attention  from  the  outside  observation  is  not 
only  useless,  but  a  positive  detriment.  The  engineman  is  not  an 
automaton  and  the  installation  of  anything  tending  to  lessen  his 
feeling  of  responsibility  would  be  most  unwise,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Cab  signals  should  not  be  used  cither  with  or  without  automatic 
stops.  In  order  to  get  the  safest  and  best  operating  results  the 
handling  of  the  train  must  be  left  absolutely  and  entirely  with 
the  engineer  as  long  as  he  properly  controls  it.  He  must  know 
that  it  is  so  left  to  him,  but  that  any  lapse  on  his  part  will  be 
checked  and  discipline  imposed;  that  the  automatic  stop  is  not 
to  do  his  work  for  him,  but,  like  the  smashboard  and  derail,  is 
provided  as  an  additional  efficiency  test.  The  safe  handling  of 
air  brakes  requires  considerable  skill;  their  frequent  application 
by  mechanical  means  not  under  control  of  the  engineman  would 
be  very  detrimental,  causing  discomfort  to  passengers  and  possibly 
serious  freight  wrecks.  The  automatic  stop  should  be  inopera- 
tive as  long  as  the  engineman  properly  functions.    .    .  . 

For  the  past  six  months  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports 
show  9974  per  cent  efficiency  in  observing  fixed  signals  at  stop. 
The  percentage  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  twenty-six-onc- 
hundredlhs  of  one  per  cent,  of  failure  to  observe  stop  signals  is 
not  available.  The  disregard  of  a  stop  signal  docs  not  in  itself 
result  in  accident ;  in  most  cases,  no  disaster  follows.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  such  accidents  constitute  a  small  proportion  of  our 
totals. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  over  S4.3OO.O0O  has  been  appro- 
priated for  construction  and  maintenance  of  signals  in  1913.  Of 
this  appropriation,  nearly  $3,000,000  is  for  new  work,  which  would 
be  required  even  if  automatic  stops  were  installed,  and  simitar 
sums  will  be  re<|iiired  for  a  long  term  of  years;  though  the  road 
is  more  advanced  than  the  majority. 

P.  J.  Simmen  has  published  a  study  of  the  causes  of  train 
accidents  as  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  which  he  says  that  648  per  cent  were  preventable  by  a  com- 
plete signal  system,  assuming  of  course  that  such  system  includes 
an  automatic  stop.  What  par)  of  this  percentage  would  the  stop 
per  sc  have  prevented  which  would  not  have  been  avoided  by 
the  block  system  and  other  necessary  signals,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  stop  was  always  effective'  We  can  only  guess!  But 
one  point  stands  out  glaringly—that,  in  4'4  years,  with  all  the 
signals  in  use  in  this  great  country,  only  46  accidents  arc  shown 
to  have  resulted  from  disregard  of  semaphore  signals  at  stop 

•From  Th,  Signal  E«ti<"rr;  abridged. 


( and  some  of  these  may  have  been  dwarf  signals  for  slow  move- 
ments), and  one  to  "dead  engineer,"  a  total  of  47  or  8.4  per  cent-, 
while  the  balance  of  the  64.8  per  cent  or  56.4  per  cent,  would 
have  been  avoided  by  the  installation  of  fixed  signals  which  are 
needed  under  any  conditions;  less,  of  course,  whatever  percentage 
nf  these  new  signals  might  have  been  over-run.  Were  all  these 
46  signals  which  were  over-run  properly  located  ?  Were  they 
provided  with  distant  signals?  We  know  some  were  not.  If  the 
fixed  signal  system  were  complete,  would  they  have  been  over- 
run ?  We  might  speculate  indefinitely.  .  .  .  Not  over  nine 
pi-r  cent,  of  the  big  accidents  which  attract  so  much  attention 
wight  be  prevented  by  automatic  slops,  but  if  the  signal  system 
were  complete  and  efficiency  tests  were  regularly  and  adequately 
carried  on,  55  per  cent,  of  the.ie  accidents  would  be  eliminated 
without  the  use  of  automatic  stops.  In  fact,  taking  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  record  as  a  criterion,  the  figures  would  be  nearet 
60  per  cent. ;  it  being  acknowledgid  that  35  per  cent,  are  not  pre- 
ventable by  any  signal  system.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  stop  will  not  prevent  an  accident  caused  by  a  train,  after 
properly  stopping  or  being  automatically  stopped,  speeding  up 
and  passing  the  next  signal  at  too  great  speed. 

An  automatic  stop  cannot  he  located  at  the  distant  signal  or 
between  the  distant  and  the  home,  for.  if  an  engineman  has 
ob<  yed  the  distant  signal  and  is  approaching  the  home  prepared 
to  stop,  he  is  doing  his  duty  and  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  located  at  the  home  signal,  but  must  be 
so  located  that,  if  a  train  passes  'l  at  highest  speed,  it  may  be 
stopped  before  it  has  reached  the  danger  point,  preferably  with 
a  service  application.  The  automatic  stop  therefore  must  be 
located  at  a  stop  signal  at  least  4,000  ft.  from  another  stop  signal 
placed  at  the  danger  point. 

If  a  movement  is  to  be  made  over  a  short  crossover,  the  brake 
must,  in  ordinary  operation,  be  applied  4.000  ft  away  and  again 
at  the  crossover  and  t'1-  stop  released  in  each  case  Long  cross- 
overs must  be  handled  as  now,  or  else  stops,  as  indicated  above, 
must  be  made  whenever  movements  arc  to  bv  made  diverging 
from  the  main  straight  route.  At  railroad  grade  crossings  one 
train  must  be  braked  4.000  ft.  away  if  another  train  is  to  cross; 
and  the  same  is  true  at  junctions.  This  would  be  particularly 
burdensome  where  they  were  scheduled  to  connect  for  the  lrnnsfcr 
of  passengers  In  manual  blov-k  territory,  additional  power- 
operated  signals  would  have  to  br  provided  at  each  interlocking 
and  block  station. 

In  automatic  territory  the  present  rule  is  "stop  and  proceed." 
To  continue  such  operation,  means  must  be  provided  to  enable 
entrincnien  to  release  after  the  slop  has  operated  or  to  make  it 
ineffective  after  a  train  has  stopped  according  to  rule.  This 
device  must  be  inaccessible  to  the  cnginonian  until  train  has 
stopped,  as,  otherwise,  it  might  be  used  wrongfully.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  well  to  require  the  co-operation  of  two  men  to  release 
the  brakes.  This  inaccessibility  will  impose  delay  at  each  stop 
and  proceed  signal,  particularly  onerous  in  congested  districts', 
in  many  crises  requiring  additional  tracks  to  handle  passenger 
traffic  promptly. 

In  the  rase  of  frciKbt  trains,  the  chance  of  pulling  apart  if 
brakes  arc  released  while  trains  are  running  at  slow  speed  after 
heavy  application  is  rccogni/cd.  A  stop  should,  therefore,  be 
made  and  as  the  train  line  opened  by  the  stop  could  not  be  closed 
for  an  appreciable  length  of  time,  the  air  would  probably  be 
entirelv  exhausted,  so  that  the  time  required  to  pump  up  80  or 
90  cars  must  also  be  considered.  Furthermore,  the  appliemion 
of  the-  emergency  brake  to  a  slow  moving  train,  especially  freight. 
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might  produce  a  more  serious  accident  than  if  the  train  were 
not  stopped;  endangering  not  only  the  train  so  stopped,  but  those 
on  adjoining  tracks.  Separate  freight  lines  might  he  the  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  remedy. 

In  certain  districts — for  example,  between  Summit  avenue,  Jer- 
sey City,  and  Manhattan  Transfer — wc  were  forced  to  devise 
means  by  which  electric  trains  could  be  operated  at  short  intervals 
atid  close  together  while  providing  sufficient  advance  warning 
to  stop  heavy  steam  trains.  This  is  accomplished  by  displaying 
four  indications,  viz..  (1)  "proceed,"  (2)  "pass  next  signal  at 
medium  speed."  (3)  "prepare  to  stop  at  next  signal"  and  (4) 
"stop  and  proceed."'  By  this  method  information  is  given  for 
three  blocks  in  advance,  but  trains  may  be  operated  only  a  block 
apart.  The  introduction  of  automatic  stops  with  two  "stop"  and 
one  "caution"  signal  back  of  each  train  would,  in  the  rush  hours, 
reduce  the  capacity  of  this  line  to  one-third  of  the  existing 
arrangement.  This  would  mean  four  additional  tracks  across  the 
Meadows.  These  additional  signals  and  tracks  will  not  help  at 
grade  crossings  and  junctions  nor  in  terminals— in  fact,  will  give 
relief  only  for  straight-away  following  movements;  indeed,  the 
introduction  of  automatic  stops  would  require  an  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  existing  signals  at  a  tremendous  cost. 

Automatic  stops  are  impracticable  in  large  terminals  and  at  busy 
junctions  and  crossings.  While  they  might  be  used  in  congested 
districts  approaching  such  points,  ihe  cost  of  additional  tracks 
and  signals  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  installing  the  apparatus 
on  the  ground  and  equipping  all  locomotives.  .  .  .  Money 
available  could  lie  more  advantageously  expended  on  visual  signals 
end  other  safeRiiards  which  arc  still  needed  and  which  would 
prevent  more  accidents  than  would  automatic  stops.  It  is,  of 
course,  impracticable  to  equip  each  car  with  a  stopping  device — 
detached  cars  would  not  be  affected  by  its  operation.  Apparatus 
must  be  so  arranged  that  the  leading  engine  on  entering  the 
block  will  not  apply  the  brakes  on  the  second  engine  of  a  double 
header  or  on  a  pusher  engine;  and  so  that  switching  movements 
will  not  be  affected  by  it. 

Stops  using  electric  contacting  devices  are  not  reliable,  al- 
though they  may  have  satisfactorily  met  certain  demonstrative 
tests,  and  no  stop  having  contacting  devices  of  any  kind  is  de- 
sirable. There  remain  a  few  other  types  which  may  be  but  are 
not  yet  fully  developed  to  meet  steam  road  conditions.  .  .  . 
It  mav  be  said  that  some  of  the  automatic  stops  have  Keen  tested 
with  perfect  success  during  winter  months.  Hut  the  exact  eru- 
ditions that  will  throw  the  whole  system  out  of  operation  mix 
not  occur  in  several  winters  The  difficulty  in  keeping  Ir  i:;s 
moving  during  winter  storms  is  great  enough  without  hnv'ng 
them  stopped  by  wholesale  failures  of  an  aut<  ri  itic  device. 

The  installations  in  our  tunnels  at  \>w  Y  rk.  on  the  V  "i 
hattan   Subways,  etc..  arc  successful,  b;tt   •  mplv   because  tin- 
exceptional   condition*   existing    at    these   particular    local  it*:* 
make  the  problem  an  easy  one. 

An  automatic  step  located  at  the  pi  ..per  point  It  fast  trains 
would  require  stow  trains  «...  step  at  an  rnnec-s-ary  distance 
from  ihe  dancer  point  Cur.vecssr.ry  si. ps  of  heavy  fr,i«lit  trains, 
or  stops  far  short  of  the  points  where  slops  are  really  necessary, 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  opci-Mion  of  a  busy  road.  Il  nV« 
time  to  start  such  trains  and  get  them  up  to  speed.  The  pri.PI.  -n 
with  which  many  railroad  men  are  stringing  ;s  to  keep  the 
slow  freight  trains  moving  rather  than  to  yet  them  stopped 

With  an  engine  switching  at  the  point  xvhere  an  automatic  stop 
is  located  to  stop  trains  moving  toward  a  danger  point  some 
distance  away,  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  the  stop  must  be 
•set"  to  stop  any  train  that  may  approach  ,  at  the  same  time  the 
stop  should  not  interfere  with  the  switching  movements  xvhirh 
do  not  dangerously  approach  that  point  The  stop  must  stop  a 
train  that  might  be  wrecked  at  an  open  switch  and  not  stop  the 
train  that  is  to  go  on  the  siding  at  that  same  switch:  must  stop  a 
train  that  might  collide  with  another  and  not  stop  an  engine  that 
has  to  lie  coupled  to  a  train 

If  any  safeguard  otht  t  than  the  expansion  of  the  Pixe  l-signal 
system  is  decided  to  be  necessary,  and  the  money  can  be  obtained. 


an  automatic  stop  per  st  should  not  be  considered,  but  attempts 
should  be  made  to  develop  a  continuously  controlled  speed  con- 
troller without  contacting  devices,  if  possible;  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  the  control  of  the  train  in  the  hands  of  the  engineman 
until  and  unless  he  exceeds  a  safe  speed.    .    .  . 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  automatic  stop 
devices  must  meet  the  test  of  approval  by  the  judgment  of  prac- 
tical railroad  men,  based  on  years  of  experience  with  actual  rail 
road  conditions  and  with  appliances  employing  similar  mech- 
anism. .  .  .  For  the  present  any  funds  available  should  be 
devoted  to  the  expansion  and  perfection  of  our  existing  block 
and  interlocking  systems,  which  must  be  provided  in  any  event 
and  which  will  eliminate  the  great  majority  of  collisions;  and 
then,  if  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  improved  discipline  ami 
pride  on  the  part  of  locomotive  engineers  in  their  honorable 
profession  such  that  they  will,  of  their  own  accord,  co-operate 
with  the  managements  in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  careless  or 
incompetent  men  and  make  greater  efforts  to  perform  their  duties 
more  perfectly,  all  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result*,  the  general 
use  of  a  speed  controller  should  be  required  to  check  against  the 
single  kind  of  human  failure,  which  is  its  only  function. 

Mr,  Rudd  by  diagrams  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity 
of  a  railroad  is  decreased  by  introducing  automatic  stops  and 
the  necessary  overlaps.  With  trains  500  ft.  long,  running  straight 
away,  under  the  automatic  block  system,  at  60  miles  an  hour,  and 
with  signals  spaced  so  as  to  give  adequate  braking  distance 
( 4.000  ft.)  between  the  distant  and  the  home  signal,  and  allowing 
500  ft.  for  the  engineman  to  get  a  fair  view  of  the  distant  signal 
the  space  between  trains  will  be  9,730  ft.  With  automatic  stops 
this  will  be  increased  to  13.730  ft.  Running  under  caution  signals 
at  20  miles  an  hour  the  space,  under  the  present  system  is  4,705 
ft.;  with  automatic  stops  it  would  be  8,705  ft.  In  these  calcula- 
tions the  time  allowed  for  a  signal  arm  to  move  from  one  position 
to  another  is  7  seconds. 


Proi-osed  Link  kor  Akoentina.— Salvador  Botey  has  applied 
to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Santa  Fc.  Argentina,  for  a 
concession  to  build  a  railway  from  Rosario  to  Rufino 

Rival  op  the  Rximnxns  in  to32— The  subject  of  steam  car- 
riages on  common  roads  is  already  beginning  to  attract  great 
attention  in  this  country  and  wc  arc  afraid  will  operate  not  a 
little  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  enterprising  neighbors  at  Balti- 
more who  are  so  entirely  engrossed  with  railroads.  The  directors 
of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Creek  Railroad  Company 
have  determined  for  the  present,  in  view  of  this  matter,  merely 
to  graduate  and  level  their  road  and  have  sent  to  F.ngland  to 
obtain  a  steam  car  to  use  on  it  I{  this  succeeds,  a  new  era  will 
have  arrived,  and  railroads  wilt  be  superseded  almost  entirely. 
Success,  xve  say.  to  improvements  of  all  kinds  -  Extract  from  the 
Alexandria  Cncette,  published  in  the  American  Railroad  Journal 
nf  August  4,  If 32 

PRoinsin  RrssiAN  Rxuuvv—  It  is  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  New  Roads  in  ,*t.  Petersburg  has  decided  to  grant  a 
concession  for  a  railroad  -n  the  ( .nvasus  from  Horjotn  to  Kars. 
xvith  a  branch  line  to  Olti  .r  d  a  line  to  the  village  of  Balkaya. 
and  that  its  construction  is  practically  assured.  Since  the  plan 
has  been  approved  by  this  committee  il  is  said  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  approval  of  the  other  govern- 
ment departments,  especially  as  the  plan  is  favored  by  the  high 
officials  of  Ihe  region  in  which  the  railway  will  be  built,  and  by 
the  ministry  of  xv.ir.  the  ministry  of  ways  and  communications, 
the  ministry  of  finance  and  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Duma  are 
usually  in  favor  of  having  the  railways  constructed  by  the  gov- 
ernment rather  than  l>y  private  enterprise,  but  since  the  Borjom- 
Kars  railway  will  W  built  entirely  by  private  capital  (with  a 
giiauutet  of  ibt  g.icernmetit  for  its  revenue),  the  question  of 
finance*,  for  us  construction  will  not  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislative  departments. 
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Highway  Grade  Crowing*  Are  Being  Eliminated  and 
Made  for  New  Terminate  Including  Union  Passenger  Station. 


Three  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  enter  Toronto,  Ont ,  from  the 
west,  converging  west  of  the  central  portion  of  the  city  and  run- 
ning along  the  water  front  to  the  union  station  and  terminal 
yards  located  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  business  and  adminis- 
trative center  of  the  city.  This  station  is  also  used  by  some  of 
the  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern. 

In  planning  with  the  city  and  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  in  the  city,  the 
Grand  Trunk  divided  its  lints  into  three  sections:  the  first,  west 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  crossing  near  Strachan  avenue;  the  sec- 
ond, between  this  crossing  and  a  point  just  east  of  the  River  Don 
near  Logan  avenue,  and  the  third,  extending  from  this  point 
east.    The  work  undertaken  in  the  first  section  {Part  1)  is 


carry  all  tracks  over  Berkeley  and  Parliament  streets  at  the 
junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the 
cast  station  approach. 

East  of  Church  street  there  are  so  many  industries  located 
close  to  the  south  side  of  the  elevated  line,  which  arc  now  reached 
by  individual  grade  crossings,  that  a  new  street  will  have  to  be 
laid  out  paralleling  the  tracks,  on  which  these  plants  can  face, 
and  surface  tracks  will  be  laid*  along  this  street  to  be  operated 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  A  similar  arrangement  will  be  made 
for  the  plants  north  uf  the  elevated  line,  the  tracks  on  this  side 
to  be  operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  board  has  ordered  that 
no  trains  be  operated  over  these  surface  tracks  between  Church 
and  Parliament  streets  during  May  to  September  inclusive,  ex- 


Map  of  Portion  of  the  City  of  Toronto  Showing  Grand  Trunk  Linea  on  Which  Grade  Crossings  Are  Being  Eliminated 

only  the  Hamilton 


practically  completed.  This  has 
line,  which  skirts  the  lake  front 


UNION   STATION   AND  TLKMINM.  StCTION. 

The  Railway  Commission  has  approved  the  plans  for  work  to 
be  done  in  the  second  section.  This  includes  the  building  of  a 
new  union  station  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  terminals  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  through  this  central  district,  which  is  occupied 
by  numerous  tracks  and  lined  with  ducks  and  warehouses  along 
the  lake,  was  a  difficult  problem,  as  the  company  disliked  to  ele- 
vate all  its  tracks  to  allow  streets  to  pass  under  them,  and  the 
city  objected  to  having  the  streets  raised  on  overhead  bridges. 


ccpt  between  10  u_.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  unless  the  merchandise  car- 
ried is  perishable,  in  which  case  a  flagman  must  precede  the  train 
on  foot.  This  arrangement  is  claimed  by  the  railway  companies 
not  only  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public,  as  switching  movements 
will  he  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  all  subways,  but  that  the  in- 
dustries will  be  seriously  hampered  while  the  work  is  in  progress, 
and,  therefore,  ha\e  submitted  an  alternative  plan  to  the  com- 
mission, showing  a  new  location  for  the  elevated  tracks  farther 
south,  thus  allowing  all  construction  work  to  be  completed  be- 
fore any  alteration  is  made  to  the  present  facilities.  All  of  these 
questions  will  be  decided  shortly  by  the  Railway  Hoard. 

The  station  building  will  be  located  between  York  and  Bay 
streets,  facing  Front  street,  just  cast  of  the  present  huilding.  In 


m       *x       sv  m 


Profile  of  the  Portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Affected  by  the  Toronto  Improvement. 


Three  streets  west  of  the  present  station  arc  now  carried  over 
the  tracks,  and  for  these  and  several  others  this  seems  to  be  the 
logical  method,  for  the  street  paralleling  the  tracks  with  which 
these  cross  streets  connect  is  at  a  considerably  higher  elevation 
than  the  tracks  and  approaches  to  the  viaducts  from  that  side 
can  be  made  quite  easily  The  section  south  of  the  tracks,  how- 
ever, is  low  and  flat  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  I  satisfactory 
grade  to  such  viaducts  from  the  south  side. 

The  plan  as  approved  calls  for  the  elevation  of  all  through 
tracks  and  some  yard  tracks  with  overhead  street  crossings  at 
Bathurst,  Spadina  and  John  streets,  subways  at  all  streets  be- 
tween York  and  Princess,  and  a  steel  viaduct  600  ft.  long  to 


a  report  prepared  by  the  Civic  ImpnmnKi.t  Commission  and 
presented  to  the  city  in  1911.  by  John  M.  I.ylc,  consulting  archi- 
tect, this  station  location  is  harmonized  very  nicely  with  the 
proposed  plan  for  city  improvement.  In  this  report  an  adminis- 
trative square  is  recommended  to  be  located  between  University 
and  Yolige  and  Agnes  and  Queen  streets,  which  would  be  con 
nccted  with  the  station  by  a  broad  avenue  to  lie  constructed  be- 
tween York  and  Bay  streets.  The  city  has  as  yet  taken  no  ac- 
tive steps  toward  carrying  out  this  plan,  however.  The  station 
will  be  of  the  through  type  w  ith  ten  tracks.  A  Bush  train  shed 
will  be  supported  on  columns  set  in  the  center  of  18  ft.  passenger 
platforms,  and  covering,  in  addition  to  the  adjacent  tracks.  12  ft 
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baggage  and  express  platforms  which  are  provided  between  each 
pair  of  tracks.  The  passenger  platforms  will  be  reached  by 
stairs  from  a  transverse  subway  below  the  track  level  and  bag- 
gage, mail  and  express  being  delivered  to  the  narrow  platforms 
by  elevators  from  separate  subways  for  each  class  of  service. 
This  separation  of  the  passengers  from  the  other  business  of  the 
station  should  eliminate  all  confusion  in  the  train  shed.  The 
passenger  subway  is  entered  from  a  concourse  80  ft.  wide  along 
the  train  shed  which  slopes  down  from  the  waiting  room  level 


Diagram  Showing  Sequence  of  Shovel  Cuttings. 

on  a  4.1  per  cent,  grade.  The  concourse  will  have  exits  at  both 
ends  in  addition  to  the  connection  with  the  main  waiting  room 
alongside,  although  the  complete  details  of  the  building  have 
not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The  Canadian  Pacific  now  expects 
to  build  a  union  station  with  the  Canadian  Northern  in  North 
Toronto,  which  will  take  many  of  its  trains  out  of  the  present 
union  station.  Until  a  final  decision  as  to  this  matter  is  reached, 
the  building  and  yard  plans  are  subject  to  some  changes. 

GRADE   SEPARATION    IN    PART  I. 

The  work  on  the  section  west  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  crossing 
was  begun  in  August,  1910,  but  was  seriously  delayed  that  fall 


Laying  Sod  on  New  Slope  In  a  Cut. 


by  the  trainmen's  strike.  Most  of  the  grading  was  done  during 
the  summer  of  1911,  and  the  foundations  for  some  of  the  subw.ns 
and  overhead  bridges  were  placed.  This  work  was  resumed  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  and  Wat  practically  completed  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  work  lias  cost  about  $2,000,000.  of  which  the  city  paid 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  two-track  construction,  although  four 
tracks  have  lieen  laid,  The  excavation  fox  foundations  amount- 
ed to  75.000  cu.  yds  ;  the  grading  totaled  H0O.000  CO.  yds. ;  67.000 
cu.  yds  of  concrete  and  3.100  tons  of  steel  were  placed;  7,000  si| 
yds.  of  mandam.  7.000  sq.  yds.  of  stone  block  and  4.000  sq.  yds. 
of  granolithic  pavement  have  been  laid;  10  miles  of  new  track 


have  been  installed  and  4  miles  of  old  tracks  altered;  100,000 
sq.  yds.  of  sod  were  required  for  the  slopes  of  the  new  cuts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  freight  and  passenger  business  which 
the  Grand  Trunk  handles  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  this 
piece  of  track  carries  the  Toronto-Buffalo  traffic  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  all  freight  movements  into  and  out  of  Mimico  yard, 
where  the  Grand  Trunk  handles  all  its  classification  for  the 
Toronto  district  The  old  double  track  line  between  Toronto 
station  and  Mimico  had  from  275  to  300  movements  daily,  which 
made  it  badly  congested  at  times.  In  planning  the  grade  separa- 
tion in  this  district,  therefore,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  this 
line  four  track,  thereby  increasing  its  capacity  to  handle  business 
and  considerably  simplifying  the  problem  of  making  cuts  as  deep 
as  25  ft.  and  fills  as  high  as  16  ft  without  interrupting  traffic. 
The  two  outside  tracks  of  the  new  four  track  line  will  be  op- 
erated for  freight  traffic  and  the  inner  two  for  passenger  service. 


Typical  Section  of  Retaining  Wall. 


The  roadbed  will  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  track 
construction  used  on  the  system,  100  lb.  rail,  hardwood  ties  and 
rock  ballast  being  used. 

The  accompanying  profile  shows  the  change  in  grade  which 
has  been  made.  The  old  line  had  a  hump  near  the  cast  end  of 
the  section  and  a  sag  west  of  this  hump,  with  maximum  grades 
of  0-7  per  cent.  Ry  cutting  down  the  hump  and  filling  the  sag.  it 
was  possible  to  secure  a  grade  line  having  a  maximum  04  per 
cent,  grade  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  balance  between  cut 
and  fill  which  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  extensive  bor- 
row or  waste.  The  latter  feature  was  really  the  more  important 
consideration,  for  the  reduction  in  grade  on  these  six  miles  of 
line  does  not  allow  any  change  in  rating  over  the  operating  dis- 
trict and  the  same  rise  has  to  be  overcome.  Leaving  the 
Canadian  Pacific  crossing,  the  new  grade  rises  on  a  0  25  per 
cent,  grade  for  a  short  distance,  then  falls  on  a  0.36  per  cent, 
grade  under  Duffcrin,  Dunn,  Jameson  and  Dowling  avenues. 
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From  the  latter  street,  the  grade  is  rising  again,  intersecting  the 
old  grade  near  Queen  street,  which  is  carried  over  the  tracks 
on  an  overhead  bridge  with  long  approaches.  West  of  this 
point,  the  new  grade  is  level  over  Indian  road,  Howard,  Ellis 
and  Windermere  avenues,  and  then  rises  on  a  0.4  per  cent, 
grade  crossing  Jane  street,  the  Humber  river,  Queen  street  West, 
Salisbury  avenue,  Mimicokc  creek  and  Church  street.  In  all 
there  are  five  overhead  street  crossings,  eight  subways  and  two 
waterway  crossings. 

east  u  WORK. 

The  excavation  consisting  mostly  of  blue  clay  and  some  rock 
on  the  eastern  half  of  Part  1  was  handled  by  three  steam  shovel 
outfits  using  90  ton  Marion  shovels  and  standard  gage  Haskell 


Looking  East  at  Dunn  Street  Before  Excavation  W.is  Begun. 

&  Barker  cars  with  a  Lidgerwood  unloader.  One  side  of  the 
cars  was  taken  out  and  a  side  plow  used  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  hard  and  coarse  material.  The  cut  was 
taken  out  in  three  benches,  always  keeping  two  running  tracks 
open  for  traffic.  The  fact  that  as  much  additional  right  of  way 
would  have  been  needed  to  carry  the  running  tracks  during  the 
construction  of  a  double  track  line  on  the  new  grade  as  has 
been  used  in  making  it  a  four  track  line  was  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  plan  adopted.  The  additional  right  of  way  was 
acquired  on  the  south  of  the  old  track*.    The  accompanying 


Looking  East  at  Dunn  Street  While  the  First  Shovel  Cut 
Was   Being  Made. 

cross  section  which  was  furnished  to  the  shovel  supervisor,  and 
the  three  progress  views  of  Dunn  avenue  show  the  method  used 
in  the  excavation.  The  first  of  these  views  was  taken  before 
the  work  was  started.  In  the  second,  the  running  tracks  have 
been  shifted  to  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the  right  of  way, 
and  a  steam  shovel  is  finishing  the  first  cut  along  the  south  right 
of  way  line.   The  next  cut  was  made  under  the  track  which  is 


seen  in  the  center  of  the  view,  the  material  being  loaded  into 
trains  operated  in  the  cut  on  the  right.  Then  by  cut  No.  3  shown 
in  the  cross  section,  the  elevation  of  final  subgrade  was  reached 
and  the  two  running  tracks  were  thrown  down  on  this  level. 
The  remainder  of  the  southern  half  of  the  cut  marked  4  and  5  in 
the  cross  section  was  then  removed,  there  being  always  room 


Looking  East  at  Dunn  Street  After  the  Third  Shovel  Cut. 

for  a  loading  track  alongside  the  shovel  without  interfering  with 
traffic  on  the  low  level.  In  the  last  view,  the  two  tracks  on  the 
right  are  on  final  subgrade,  and  there  remain  two  shovel  cuts 
on  the  left  to  be  removed. 

The  standard  cut  slope  is  1)4:  1,  back  filled,  if  necessary,  to 
get  a  true  slope.  All  cuts  are  sodded,  thus  materially  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  right  of  way  and  preventing  the  slope 
from  washing  and  filling  up  the  ditches.  The  sod  was  bought 
by  contract  at  eight  cents  a  square  yard,  f.  o.  b.  cars.    It  was 


Dufferin  Street  Overhead  Bridge  at  Entrance  to  Exhibition 
Grounds. 

hauled  about  35  miles  and  laid  by  company  forces  at  a  total  cost 
of  2271  cents  a  square  yard,  apportioned  as  follows: 


S«d   8.00c.  per  yd. 

Freight   5.00c.  per  yd. 

Train  terrier  J.70c.  per  yd. 

Unloading   J9e.  per  yd. 

Carrying   2.08c.  per  yd. 

Laying   79c.  pet  yd. 


Pegging   79c.  per  yd. 

Trimming  «Jope  I . J4c.  per  yd. 

Incidental*   21c.  per  yd. 

Foreman   41c.  per  yd. 


Total   2J.7W.  per  yd. 


As  it  was  impossible  to  secure  additional  right  of  way  along 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  Grounds,  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
line  just  west  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  crossing,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  retaining  wall  along  the  south  side  of  the  cut  at  this 
point.  The  section  of  the  wall  built  is  shown  in  an  accompanying 
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drawing.  Reinforcement  is  provided  in  this  wall  (or  the  footing 
and  the  inside  face. 

OVERHEAD  BRIDGES. 

As  excavation  proceeded  under  the  streets,  temporary  frame 
structures,  cribbing  or  framed  bents  were  erected  to  carry  the 
street  traffic.  In  several  cases  it  was  necessary  to  carry  gas 
mains  over  the  cut  during  construction  work.  At  Dunn  avenue, 
vertical  sections  of  the  pipe  were  inserted  at  each  side  of  the 
right  of  way  and  the  horizontal  section  over  the  cut  was  sup- 
ported by  a  cable  anchored  to  posts  at  each  side.  In  the  finished 
construction  these  mains  were  buried  in  the  floor  of  the  over- 
head bridge. 

The  concrete  abutments  for  the  overhead  bridges  were  placed 


An  ornamental  lattice  fence  is  provided  outside  of  each  sidewalk. 
The  floor  system  is  encased  in  concrete  which  continues  above 
the  stringers  at  the  center  line  of  the  street,  thus  draining  water 
to  special  waterproofed  channels  along  the  main  girders.  The 
spans  vary  from  66  ft.  to  100  ft.  and  arc  carried  on  concrete  abut- 
ments, all  of  which  arc  60  ft.  face  to  face. 

The  waterproofing  is  by  the  membrane  method,  applied  as 
follows:  The  smooth  surface  of  the  concrete  was  treated  with 
a  coat  of  concrete  primer  applied  cold.  A  few  minutes  later 
when  the  primer  had  set,  the  hot  waterproofing  was  mopped  on 
and  three  ply  of  8  or.  burlap  was  immediately  laid,  each  ply  being 
mopped  with  the  waterproofing  and  well  brushed  to.  force  the 
hot  liquid  up  through  the  fabric.  The  burlap  was  well  flashed 
up  on  the  main  girders  to  a  height  equal  to  the  crown  of  the 


Panorama  of  Sunnyslde  Crossing  Showing  Abutment  and  Footings  for  Steel  Trestle  Approach. 


by  a  mixer  outfit  mounted  on  cars  requiring  only  one  track  for 
its  operation.  The  mixer  car  was  equipped  with  a  tower  which 
could  be  dropped  down  to  allow  the  car  to  be  moved  under 
structures  and  this  mixer  car  was  coupled  to  a  hopper  car  and 
a  series  of  material  cars.  The  aggregate  was  wheeled  from  the 
material  cars  to  a  specially  designed  measuring  box  in  the  hopper 
car  just  back  of  the  mixer,  where  the  proportion  of  the  aggre- 
gate was  determined  and  the  mixed  sand  and  stone  dropped  into 
a  small  car  which  was  pulled  up  an  inclined  track  over  the  mixer 
car  to  a  point  from  which  the  materials  could  be  dropped  into 
the  mixer.  The  mixer  discharged  directly  into  the  elevator 
bucket,  from  which  the  concrete  was  dropped  to  place  through 
wooden  chutes.  About  30  men  were  used  with  this  plant  10 
loading  wheelbarrows  on  the  material  cars,  10  wheeling  and  10 
operating  the  mixer  and  placing  the  concrete.  This  force  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  carpenter  gang  employed  on  forms.    One  abutment 


I— *vH 


Elevation   of   Abutment  for   Sunnyside    Overhead  Highway 
Crossing. 

containing  about  900  cu.  yds.  was  placed  in  10  working  days  by 
this  plant.  The  concrete  used  in  abutments  was  a  1 :  2  .  j :  S 
mixture. 

The  standard  overhead  highway  bridges  are  of  the  through 
plate  girder  type.  The  floor  beams  which  carry  1-beam  stringers 
are  suspended  from  the  girder  wel«  continued  through  the  bot- 
tom flanges  at  connection  points.  Two  six  ft.  sidewalks  are  sup- 
ported outside  the  girders  on  brackets  from  the  floor  beams. 


finished  road.  The  sidewalks  were  waterproofed  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  only  two  ply  of  burlap  was  laid.  The  whole 
bridge  was  then  swabbed  with  waterproofing  to  seal  all  joints 
and  laps  of  the  fabric.  While  this  final  application  of  water- 
proofing was  being  made  and  was  still  hot,  one  layer  of  asbestos 
felt  was  laid  with  joints  lapped  3  in.  and  seated  with  the 
waterproofing, 

A  protection  of  )i  in.  of  mastic  was  laid  over  the  water- 


Plan    of    Sunnyslde    Crossing    Showing    Location  of 
Viaduct  and  Station. 


New 


proofing  in  convenient  widths  and  all  joints  sealed  by  ironing. 
The  finished  surface  of  the  sidewalks  is  of  the  same  material, 
but  is  of  a  richer  mixture  applied  14  in.  thick.  The  finished  sur- 
face of  the  road  is  a  4  in.  crcosotcd  block  pavement  laid  on  a  2  in. 
sand  cushion.  To  reduce  the  floor  depth  to  a  minimum  in  order 
to  obtain  an  easy  road  grade  at  one  bridge,  the  mastic  protection 
was  laid  on  the  roadway  in  two  layers  each  of  VA  in.  with 
lapped  joints  and  used  both  as  a  protection  to  the  waterproofing 
and  a  wearing  surface  for  the  roadway,  thus  saving  the  6  in. 
taken  up  by  sand  and  blocks.  Two  different  waterproofing  ma  - 
ti  n. ils  were  used,  one  supplied  by  the  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rub- 
Ikt  Company,  the  other  by  the  Johns- Manville  Company,  the 
general  specifications  for  each  being  practically  the  same. 

inOAt  STSL'CTl'RES. 
The  Queen  street  grade  crossing  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  in  Canada.    Not  (infrequently  40.000  pedes- 
trians and  2,500  vehicles  pass  over  this  point  within  24  hours. 
Vehicles  approaching  from  the  north  were  not  in  sight  from  the 
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track,  as  the  road  was  at  a  considerably  higher  elevation  than 
the  railway  and  approached  the  crossing  on  a  steep  grade.  The 
new  crossing  is  a  short  distance  cast  of  the  old  one  at  a  point 
where  the  north  batik  is  high  enough  to  allow  the  bridge  to 
spring  from  an  abutment  on  that  side  almost  at  present  ground 
level.  On  the  south  side  a  steel  viaduct  will  carry  the  road  from 
the  bridge  around  a  sharp  curve  to  an  abutment,  from  which  a 
descent  to  the  present  level  will  be  made  on  art  earth  till  having 
a  grade  of  2.17  per  cent.    One  of  the  photographs  shows  the 


Looking    East    from   Jane    Street,    Showing    the  Elevated 

Section. 


abutment  at  the  end  of  the  steel  viaduct  and  the  pedestals  for 
the  columns  of  this  viaduct.  The  lake  will  be  filled  to  a  line 
outside  these  pedestals,  using  the  material  taken  from  the  point 
of  the  cut  between  the  lake  and  the  tracks  just  east  of  the  Queen 
street  crossing.  The  decision  to  carry  this  street  up  to  an  over- 
head bridge  was  reached  after  the  grade  line  was  fixed  so  that 
the  cut  and  fill  do  not  balance  by  the  amount  needed  in  the  earth 
embankment  for  the  roadway  approach.  A  portion  of  this,  how- 
ever, can  be  secured  by  widening  the  cut  at  the  point  next  to 
the  lake,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  viaduct  section  of  the  Queen  street  bridge  consists  of  17 
spans.  The  I-beam  stringers  are  carried  on  floor  beams  sup- 
ported directly  on  the  steel  bents.  The  first  eight  spans  from 
the  crossing  are  of  irregular  lengths  varying  between  22  and  23 
ft.  The  next  six  spans  are  25  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  the  last  three 
are  respectively  23  ft.  6  in.,  27  ft.  and  28  ft.  The  maximum 
height  of  columns  is  at  the  third  bent  from  the  crossing  where 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  piers  to  the  top  of  roadway  at  the 
center  line  of  the  bridge  is  35.97  ft.  Transverse  bracing  is  pro- 
vided to  connect  adjacent  bents  to  form  towers.  The  crossing 
over  the  four  tracks  is  skewed  30  deg.  and  is  made  by  two  plate 
girder  spans,  the  longer  girders  being  92  ft.  4fjJ  in.  center  to 


Two-Span  Subway  at  Keele  Street. 


center  of  bearings  and  the  shorter  ones  61  ft.  3H  in.  On  account 
of  the  length  of  these  spans,  three  girders  arc  used,  one  being  on 
the  center  line  of  the  bridge.  A  double  track  street  railway  is 
carried  over  this  bridge,  the  tracks  being  spaced  10  ft  2r  h  in. 
center  to  center.  The  roadway  is  60  ft.  wide  and  a  9  ft.  sidewalk 
is  carried  along  both  sides  on  brackets  from  the  floor  beams. 
The  street  railway  rails  arc  carried  on  short  sections  of  wooden 
tics  under  each  rail,  the  ties  resting  directly  on  the  I-bcam 
stringers.  The  concrete  casing,  waterproofing  and  pavement  arc 
the  same  as  used  on  the  standard  highway  bridges. 


The  abutment  at  the  end  of  the  viaduct  is  of  a  special  design, 
shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  drawings.  There  are  three 
columns  10  ft.  9  in.  by  19  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  6  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft. 
4.5  in.  at  the  top,  carried  on  footings  14  ft.  by  24  ft.  which  support 
a  transverse  beam  of  reinforced  concrete  66  ft  8  in.  long,  6  ft. 
2  in.  deep  and  6  ft.  thick,  the  bridge  scat  being  27.68  ft.  above 
the  top  of  footings.  The  back  wall  is  carried  up  1  ft.  9  in.  above 
the  bridge  scat.  The  columns  arc  battered  3  in.  per  foot  on  the 
front  face  and  are  stepped  in  1  ft.  3  in.  at  intervals  of  5  ft.  on 
the  back  face,  the  sides  being  battered  1  in.  per  foot.  The  tops 
of  these  columns  are  bonded  to  the  cross  beam  by  old  rails  8  ft. 
long,  spaced  1  ft.  center  to  center  and  extending  into  the  top  of 
the  columns  for  half  their  length.  There  is  no  other  reinforce- 
ment in  the  columns.  In  addition  to  the  bond,  the  cross  beam  is 
reinforced  with  1  in.  bars  in  the  lower  plane  of  reinforcement 
which  are  bent  up  to  resist  shearing  stresses  and  'A  in.  bars  in  the 
upper  plane  of  reinforcement. 

As  a  suburban  station  is  maintained  at  the  Queen  street  cross- 
ing, a  new  station  design  was  arranged  to  harmonize  with  the 
proposd  highway  bridge.  This  building  is  on  the  original  ground 
level  above  the  tracks  near  the  intersection  of  King  and  Queen 
streets  and  is  connected  with  the  track  level  by  a  foot  bridge 
spanning  the  first  two  tracks  and  connecting  with  a  stairway 
which  leans  down  to  a  passenger  platform  450  ft.  long  between 
the  two  middle  tracks.   There  is  also  a  baggage  elevator  in  one 


Four-Span  Subway  Carrying  Omen   Street  Wert  Under  the 
Grand  Trunk. 


end  of  the  station  which  connects  with  a  baggage-way  at  track 
level.  Driveways  arc  provided  to  connect  the  station  with  the 
streets  so  that  carriages  can  approach  without  difficulty.  The 
building  itself  is  of  stone  and  brick  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
for  such  structures. 

The  Humhcr  river  is  crossed  on  a  four  track  deck  girder  struc- 
ture of  two  100  ft.  spans  designed  for  Cooper's  E50  loading.  The 
old  bridge  was  a  double  track,  single  span,  through  truss  on 
masonry  abutments.  A  slight  change  in  line  was  made  to  permit 
the  construction  of  most  of  the  new  bridge  south  of  the  old  one. 
The  new  concrete  pier  and  all  of  the  two  abutments,  except  the 
north  wing  walls,  were  built  and  the  south  half  of  the  new  bridge 
was  erected  without  disturbing  the  old  bridge.  Traffic  was 
turned  over  the  new  bridge,  the  old  bridge  was  dismantled  and 
the  wing  walls  of  the  new  abutments  were  then  completed  over 
the  old  masonry.  The  north  half  of  the  new  bridge  was  then 
erected. 

Although  all  the  foundations  were  made  by  driving  60  ft.  piles 
to  refusal  through  clay  and  sand  strata,  a  peculiar  settlement 
of  the  east  abutment  occurred  after  the  new  bridge  was  in  serv- 
ice. The  first  sign  of  settlement  was  a  crack  which  developed  at 
the  junction  with  the  old  masonry.  Shortly  after,  a  distinct 
settlement  of  the  back  end  of  the  abutment  could  be  seen.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  arc  found  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  glacial  period  in  existence,  each 
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recession  being  indicated  by  alternate  strata  of  clay,  sand  and 
sometimes  peat.  It  was  found  upon  examination  that  a  10  ft. 
layer  of  peat,  35  ft.  below  the  surface,  must  be  flowing  or  com- 
pressing, thus  allowing  I  gradual  settlement.  It  was  decided  to 
drive  a  number  of  rows  of  piles  around  the  south  edge  of  the 
foundation  in  order  to  compact  the  supporting  strata  and  stop 
the  trouble.  This  apparently  served  its  purpose,  for  the  settle- 
ment ceased  until  a  continued  rainy  spell  came,  when  the  back 
end  began  to  sink  again.  A  further  examination  indicated  that 
•he  piles  driven  around  the  site  were  sinking  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  abutment,  but  it  was  noticed  that  the  movement  was  grad- 
ually decreasing  and  it  has  now  entirely  ceased  after  a  maximum 
settlement  of  3  ft. 

The  other  stream  crossing  is  over  Mimicoke  creek  near  the 
western  limits  of  the  work.  A  single  span  double  track  deck 
truss  bridge  was  replaced  by  a  four  track  deck  plate  girder 
structure,  the  girders  being  erected  outside  the  trusses  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  bridge  open  for  traffic. 

EMBANKMENT  AND  .SUBWAYS. 

West  of  the  Queen  street  crossing  (Sunnyside)  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous fill  to  Mimico,  the  western  end  of  the  work.  The  traffic 
was  first  diverted  to  two  temporary  tracks  along  the  north  right 
of  way  line  laid  on  an  embankment  which  had  been  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  old  two  track  grade.  One  track  in  the  unused 
portion  of  the  right  of  way  was  then  raised  on  a  trestle  to  the 
height  of  the  new  grade.  This  trestle  was  filled  and  the  banks 
were  widened  from  this  fill.  When  the  embankment  was  wide 
enough  to  permit  it,  two  running  tracks  were  diverted  to  their 
final  position  on  the  higher  elevation  and  the  remaining  fill  neces- 
sary to  make  the  embankment  of  four  track  width  was  com- 
pleted. This  fill  was  allowed  to  take  its  natural  slope,  except  at 
one  point,  where  adjoining  buildings  made  it  necessary  to  put  in 
a  short  length  of  retaining  wall  on  the  north  side. 

The  standard  subway  used  on  this  work  consists  of  half 
through  girders  between  tracks  with  20  in.  65  lb  I-beams  set 
transversrly  and  carried  from  the  girders  by  means  of  web 
connections.  These  I-beams  and  supporting  girders  are  encased 
in  concrete  of  a  1  !  2  Vi  !  5  mixture  to  protect  the  steel  and  carry 
the  ballasted  track.  This  concrete  is  waterproofed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  highway  bridges  described  above.  The  mastic  is 
applied  in  two  *J  in.  layers  and  is  carried  up  to  flashing  angles 
on  the  main  girders.  The  joints  in  the  mastic  are  arranged  to 
drain  the  water  to  the  ends  of  the  bridge.  A  2  in.  cement  mortar 
coat  is  provided  over  the  waterproofing  upon  which  the  ballast 
is  laid.  The  street  width  face  to  face  of  abutments  is  60  ft.,  a 
single  support  on  the  center  line  of  the  street  being  provided. 
These  supports  consist  of  steel  bents  on  concrete  pedestals. 

The  first  plans  for  separating  grades  in  Toronto  were  made 
and  work  on  Section  1  was  started  under  the  direction  of  How- 
ard G.  Kelley.  vice  president,  formerly  chief  engineer,  and  this 
work  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  Safford.  chief 
engineer  J.  R  W.  Ambrose  was  engineer  of  grade  separation 
in  direct  charge  of  the  work  in  the  field.  G.  A  Mitchell,  super- 
visor of  bridges  and  buildings  at  Toronto,  handled  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridges,  and  D.  McCooe,  superintendent  of  grade  sep- 
aration, directed  the  company  forces  handling  the  grading.  The 
Canadian  Rridge  Company  and  the  Canada  Foundry  Company 
fabricated  the  steel  work. 


N't*  Railkoads  in  Sicily. — The  Italian  government  has  re- 
cently definitely  ordered  the  construction  of  two  further  sec- 
tions of  the  complementary  narrow-gage  railroads  provided  for 
by  the  royal  decree  of  July  12,  1906  One  six-mile  section  to 
run  from  San  Carlo  to  CaltabeUotta  via  Burgio.  in  the  province 
of  Girgrnti.  will  cost  $225,000.  The  other  cinht-miic  section  to 
connect  the  town  of  Giliellina.  province  of  Trapani,  with  Bclicc, 
province  of  Girgenti.  will  cost  $4~H.o40  It  is  understood  that 
tendfn  arc  being  tiled  with  the  Dirczionc  Gcncralc  dellc  Fer- 
rovic  dello  Stato  at  Rome—  Consular  Report. 


TRAIN   ACCIDENTS    IN  APRIL.' 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that  oc- 
curred on  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  April. 
1913: 

Celluien,. 


Kind  of 

Kind  of 

D»(e. 

Road. 

Place. 

Accident. 

train 

Kil'd. 

Injd. 

•J. 

Lehigh  Valley   

.  Buffalo. 

rc. 

F.  ft  F. 

0 

4 

25. 

Louisville  ft  Nash. .. 

.  Or  ban  dale. 

be. 

P.  ft  P. 

1 

10 

26 

Illinois  Crntril   

.  Duquoin. 

rc. 

P.  ft  F. 

0 

2 

27. 

Chi.  Si   P.  M.  ft  O. 

.  Baldwin. 

be. 

P.  ft  F. 

2 

S 

28. 

X.  Y.  N.  B.  &  H.  .. 

.(Juincy. 

be. 

P.  &  F. 

<> 

12 

Derailment 

t. 

Cause  of 

Kind  of 

Due, 

Road. 

Fbce. 

Derailm't. 

Train. 

Kil'd. 

Inj'd. 

7. 

.  Wolcottville. 

b.  rail. 

P. 

1 

1 

8. 

.  Kinlocb. 

b.  rail. 

P- 

» 

20 

10. 

.  taction,  Col. 

mow. 

r 

I 

7 

20. 

C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L... 

.  EvanwiMc, 

exc.  speec 

1.  R 

1 

S 

22. 

Baltimore  4  Ohio... 

.  Ravenna. 

unx. 

V. 

0 

« 

27. 

.  Btldaa*. 

unx. 

P. 

8 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2nd  were 
westbound  freights.  A  long  freight  train  drawn  by  two  engines 
running  at  good  speed  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  preceding  coal 
train.  Four  trainmen  were  slightly  injured.  The  wreck  took 
fire  from  one  of  the  engines  and  12  cars  were  burned  up-  The 
cau«c  of  the  collision  was  improper  flagging  and  excessive 
speed.  The  collision  occurred  on  a  freight  line  where  train* 
are  required  to  run  under  control. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Corbandale.  Tenn.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th.  were  northbound  passenger  No.  104  and  south- 
bound passenger  No.  101.  A  mail  clerk  was  killed  and  7  train- 
men and  3  passengers  were  slightly  injured. 

In  the  collision  near  Duquoin,  III.,  on  the  26th,  a  passenger 
train  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  preceding  freight,  wrecking  the 
caboose.  The  engineman  and  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  were 
slightly  injured  by  jumping  off. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Baldwin,  Wis.,  on  the  night  of  the 
27th,  were  eastbound  passenger  No.  2  and  a  westbound  extra 
freight.  Both  engines  were  wrecked  and  three  cars  of  the  pas- 
senger train  and  five  of  the  freight  were  badly  damaged.  The 
engineman  and  the  baggageman  of  the  passenger  train  were 
killed  and  five  passengers  were  injured,  none  seriously.  The  col- 
lision was  reported  as  due  to  misunderstanding  of  orders  on  the 
•part  of  the  freight. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Quincy.  Mass..  on  the  28th  were 
a  southbound  passenger  and  a  northbound  work  train.  Both  en- 
gines were  badly  damaged.  The  passenger  train  was  heavily- 
loaded  and  the  work  train  carried  sixty  laborers.  Ten  of  the 
laborers  and  two  passengers  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Wolcottville.  Ind.,  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  was  westbound  passenger  No.  7.  and  the  en- 
gine and  baggage  car  were  overturned.  The  engine  lodged  in 
7  ft.  of  water.  The  engineman  was  killed,  and  the  baggageman 
injured.  AH  of  the  passengers  escaped  with  slight  injuries.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Kinloch,  Mo.,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  2,  and  three  passenger  cars 
were  overturned  and  ditched.  Seventeen  passengers  and  three 
other  persons  were  slightly  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Ascalon,  Colo.,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  110.  drawn  by  two  engines. 
It  was  derailed  in  a  snow  drift  in  a  cut,  and  the  leading  engine 
was  overturned.  The  engineman  of  the  second  train  was  killed, 
and  3  trainmen,  3  mail  clerks  and  one  passenger  were  slightly 
injured.    The  snow  drift  was  about  2  ft.  deep,  and  the  pilot 

'Abbreviation*  ar.d  mark*  uw4  in  Accident  List: 

rc.   Rear  collision  be.   Hutting  collision — — xc.  Other  collision*  — --b. 

Rrnken  d,    Defective  unf.    f'nforeseen    obstruction       una,  I'nex- 

plained^— derail,  Open   derailing  switch   m*.   Misplaced   switch  aec. 

ob.t.,  Accidental  obttrudiun  malice.  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc. 

 boiler.   F.aplosinn  of  locomotive  on  road  fire.  Car-  burned  while 

running  P.  or  Pa«  ,  Passenger  train  F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (inchid- 

Ml  tmpC*  engine*.  w.irk  trai-«.  etc.}  Asterisk,  Wreck  wholly  or  partly 

destroyed  by  fire  -     Dagger.  One  or  more  passengers  killed 
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of  the  engine  was  bent  down  so  as  to  derail  the  front  truck. 

The  train  derailed  near  Evansvillc,  Ind.,  on  the  20th,  con- 
sisted of  an  engine,  one  passenger  car  and  a  caboose,  the  engine 
running  backward.  While  moving  at  about  20  miles  an  hour  the 
train  went  off  the  track  and  the  cars  fell  down  a  bank.  The  man 
running  the  engine  was  killed  and  several  other  employees  were 
injured.  The  cause  was  excessive  speed  and  defective  track,  dam- 
aged by  flood.  The  conductor  and  engincman  had  absented 
themselves  and  the  fireman  was  in  charge.    He  was  killed. 

The  train  derailed  near  Ravenna,  Ohio,  on  the  22nd  was  west- 
bound passenger  No.  11.  Two  sleeping  cars  were  overturned, 
and  four  passengers  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Beldens,  Vt.,  on  the  27th  was  north- 
bound passenger  No.  65.  The  tender  and  five  cars  were  ditched. 
Eight  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  cause  of  the  de- 
railment was  not  determined. 

Canada—  The  derailment  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Central 
Vermont  near  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  April  13,  was  reported  in 
the  Railway  Aze  Coselle  of  April  18.  Six  passengers  and  one 
employee  were  killed  and  30  passengers  and  two  employees  were 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
cessive speed.  35  to  40  miles  an  hour,  when  the  engine  was  run- 
ning backward. 


PROPER  AIMS  IN  TRAINING  FOR  RAILWAY 
SERVICE.* 


By  11.  G.  Hetziek, 

President.  Omcjko  4  Western  Indiana. 

In  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  service  that  one  will  devote  at- 
tention to,  the  aim  should  be,  if  possible,  to  select  that  which 
will  be  congenial,  and  for  which  the  individual  is  seemingly 
best  qualified,  as  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  choose  for  a  life's 
business  a  work  that  is  distasteful  and  into  which  it  w;ould 
be  hard  to  throw  one's  best  thought  and  energy.  There  is 
really  no  easy  road  to  what  is  termed  success."  Advancing 
in  railroad  service  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  work  is 
exacting  and  sometimes  discouraging,  but  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  field  is  a  splendid  one. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  civil  engineers  have  been  busy 
studying  methods  and  schemes  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
railroads  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  operation. 
Improvement  has  been  made  in  many  cases  where  lines  have 
been  relocated  so  as  to  reduce  the  grades  and  improve  the 
alignment;  terminals  have  been  changed  and  enlarged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic  through  them.  The  mechanical 
engineer  has  been  just  as  active,  and  splendid  development  has 
been  wrought  in  motive  power  and  car  equipment.  The  elec- 
trical and  signal  engineers,  by  their  endeavors,  have  not  only 
aided  in  efficiency,  but  have  also  to  a  marked  degree  increased 
the  safety  of  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunities  for 
the  future  engineer  in  the  service  are  unbounded. 

The  development  of  our  country  will  demand,  in  order  to 
meet  its  requirements,  the  addition  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
track,  together  with  the  equipment  and  facilities  necessary  to 
operate  them.  Laws  and  regulations  have  been  and  constantly 
are  being  imposed  by  state  and  nation  upon  railroads,  which 
give  rise  to  many  new  conditions. 

The  increase  in  population,  with  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  value  of  property,  which  are  the  conditions  in  our  growing 
cities,  add  their  share  to  the  difficulties  encountered,  These  and 
many  other  conditions  indicate  that  the  engineer  of  the  future 
should  aim  not  only  to  be  familiar  with  strictly  engineering 
problems,  but  also  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  desires  of  the 
public  and  endeavor  to  comply  with  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  railroad  viewpoint. 

The  railroad  service  is  made  up  of  various  departments,  each 
differing  from  the  other  in.  its  requirements.   They  arc,  however. 

•Abstract  of  an  acl<lrc«»  M  tlic  Railway  r.mfirrnce  at  the  University 
.!f  Illinois.  Crbana.  IH„  «v  Mjy  t*IJ. 


so  thoroughly  dependent,  one  upon  another,  that  if  for  any 
reason  one  department  does  not  come  to  the  required  standard 
the  entire  service  is  affected  more  or  less  by  this  weakness. 
Therefore,  one  should,  in  addition  to  being  familiar  with  hit 
own  department,  understand  in  a  general  way  the  requirements 
of  the  other  departments,  in  order  to  thoroughly  co-operate  with 
and  bring  about  the  best  results,  not  only  for  the  railroad  but 
for  one's  self.  I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  a  personal  ex- 
periencc. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  of  a  railroad  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  another 
branch  of  the  service  which  would  have  been  a  promotion  for 
me  if  I  had  obtained  the  appointment.  The  superintendent, 
thinking  that  I  might  feel  disappointed  on  account  of  not  re- 
ceiving the  promotion,  called  mc  to  his  office  and  said  he  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  give  me  the  position  but  because  I 
apparently  had  not  been  thinking  of  any  department  but  my 
own.  he  did  not  believe  I  was  in  shape  to  be  transferred  to  the 
other  department.  This  certainly  was  a  new  viewpoint  for  me, 
and  I  immediately  commenced  to  study  not  only  my  own  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
other  departments,  and  I  assure  you  that  although  1  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  time,  the  disappointment  proved  to  be  a  benefit 

On  entering  the  service  of  a  railroad,  one  becomes  a  part 
of  a  large  force  of  employees  working  in  various  occupations. 
It  should  be  the  aim  to  keep  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  and 
thought  as  to  enable  one  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  brother 
employees  for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  One  cannot  ad- 
vance materially  in  the  service  without  becoming  a  leader  of 
t'.'en,  and  to  become" a  leader,  one  must  not  fail  to  co-operate 
with  and  hold  the  esteem  of  one's  fellow  workers. 

A  railroad  being  a  public  service  institution,  its  prosperity 
(just  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  business  concern) 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  standing  in  the  community 
served.  Therefore  the  aim  should  be  to  serve  the  public  in 
such  a  manner  if  possible  a5  to  warrant  its  approval. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  particular  aims  that  apply  more 
especially  to  railroad  service  than  to  other  work,  but  I  will 
feel  that  I  have  partially  succeeded  if  you  carry  in  mind 
those  I  have  mentioned,  which  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Endeavor  in  entering  the  service  to  choose  the  department 
that  will  be  congenial  and  for  which  one  feels  best  qualified. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  demands  of  the  public. 

Master  the  details  of  your  chosen  department  and  become 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  other  departments. 

Co-operate  with  your  fellow  workmen  and  the  public. 


New  Link  fok  French  Equatorial  Africa.— A  line  360  miles 
long  will  soon  be  built  from  Pointe  Noire  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
just  south  of  Loango.  French  Equatorial  Africa,  to  Brazzaville, 
on  Stanley  Pool.  This  year  the  government  proposed  to  vote 
$17,000,000  for  the  construction  of  this  line  and  the  betterment 
of  the  ports  at  cither  terminus.  It  will  take  some  eight  years 
to  build.— Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 

Haichow-Lanchow  Railway.  China— Two  detachments  of 
engineers  are  now  locating  the  Haichow-Lanchow  Railway. 
For  the  present  the  line  is  to  be  built  only  to  Lanchow,  but  a 
further  extension  is  contemplated  to  Suchow  in  Kansu.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  railway  projects  which  China  has 
ever  undertaken.  It  will  open  up  a  vast  territory  through  the 
greater  part  of  which  there  are  no  navigable  waterways.  This 
statement  applies  particularly  to  the  provinces  of  Shcnsi  and 
Kansu.  foreign  imports  into  which,  and  the  exports  therefrom 
must  he  carried  on  the  hacks  of  animals  or  of  men  over  difficult 
mountain  paths  at  great  expense  and  with  much  loss  of  time. 
The  projected  line  will  cross  two  other  provinces— Honan  and 
northern  Kiangsu.  the  first  of  which  is  served  in  some  degree 
by  the  Peking- Hankow  and  the  Kai-feng-fu- Honan- fu  rail- 
ways, and  the  second  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Ticntsin- 
Pukow  Railway. 
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COMBUSTION    IN    LOCOMOTIVE  PRACTICE. 


Not  Thoroughly  Understood  and  Presents  Wonderful  Possi- 
bilities from  the  Standpoint  of  Increasing  Boiler  Efficiency. 

By  J.  T.  Anthony. 


American  railroads  use  about  135  million  Ions  of  coal  annually, 
at  a  cost  of  some  240  million  dollars,  or  12  per  cent,  of  their 
total  operating  expense.  Managers  and  motive  power  officers, 
the  country  over,  arc  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  this  coal  is  wasted  through  imperfect  combustion,  and  their 
efforts  to  locate  the  cause  and  apply  a  remedy  have,  in  many 
cases,  resulted  in  the  fireman's  exaltation  to  the  position  of 
"chief  goat,"  Too  often  has  he  been  held  responsible  for  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  for  which  he  was  little  or  ill  no  wise  to  blame- 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  methods  of  firing;  about 
"bright,  tight  and  level  fires";  about  "cross  firing';  about  "single 
Koop  firing"'— all  of  them  good  methods  and  useful,  maybe,  when 
it  is  possible  to  follow  them,  but  none  of  them  sufficient  to  ap- 
proximate perfect  combustion  in  the  firebox  of  a  modern  loco- 
motive. During  recent  years  the  public  has  been  waging  an 
earnest  fight  against  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  the  railroads  have 
been  forced  to  give  the  matter  serious  attention,  but  most  of 
the  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  firemen  in  the  form  of 


to  approximate  perfect  combustion  in  the  firebox  of  our  modern, 
high-powered  locomotive,  with  ordinary  firing,  it  is  essential  that 
the  following  provisions  be  made: 

First,  a  secondary  air  supply  above  the  fire. 

Second,  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  volatile  matter  and  the  air. 

Third,  flame-way  or  combustion  chamber  space  sufficient  to 
allow  all  gases  to  be  completely  burned  before  reaching  the  back 
flue  sheet. 

In  an  ordinary  locomotive  firebox  all  the  air  is  supplied  through 
the  grate.  As  this  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  glowing  coals 
oi  carbon  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  bed,  it  gives  up  its  oxygen, 
two  parts  of  which  readily  unite  with  one  part  of  carbon  to  form 
carbon  dioxide.  The  carbon  dioxide  thus  formed  passes  on  up 
through  the  fuel  bed  and  unless  accompanied  by  an  excess  of 
air,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  glowing  carbon  it  gives  up 
part  of  its  oxygen  and  is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide.  When 
the  carbon  monoxide  thus  formed  is  brought  in  contact  with 
oxygen  or  air  which  is  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 


Fig.  1 — Gaines  Combustion  Chamber  Applied  to  a  Pacific  Type  Locomotive. 


instructions,  and  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
design  and  equipment  of  a  locomotive  firebox  that  can  be  fired 
by  the  average  fireman,  with  an  ordinary  grade  of  coal,  under 
every  day  conditions  and  without  making  smoke. 

Bituminous  coal,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  loco- 
motive purposes  in  this  country,  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance 
and  cannot  be  successfully  treated  as  such.  This  fact  has  been 
appreciated  by  some  engineers  in  designing  furnaces  for  sta- 
tionary power  plants;  but  locomotive  designers  and  builders  have 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  the  characteristics  of  their 
principal  fuel  or  have  been  influenced  by  the  limiting  conditions 
of  weights,  clearances  and  possible  complications  in  firebox 
construction,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  done  comparatively 
little  along  this  line,  and  today  the  fire  brick  arch  of  Security 
type  is  the  only  device  that  is  used  to  any  extent  as  an  aid  to 
combustion  in  locomotive  fireboxes 

Bituminous  coal  consists  principally  of  fmd  rarbmi  which 
burns  on  the  grate  with  little  or  no  flame,  and  volatile  matter 
which  burns  above  the  fuel  bed  with  a  long  flame.    In  order 


it  will  be  completely  burned  to  carbon  dioxide;  otherwise,  the 
gases  may  be  chilled  and  pass  off  unburned,  at  a  loss  of  about 
10,000  heat  units  per  pound  of  carbon,  since  carbon  burned  to 
carbon  dioxide  generates  14,600  heat  units,  while  only  about  4,400 
B.  t.  u.  are  produced  when  carbon  is  incompletely  burned  to 
carbon  monoxide. 

Bituminous  coal  contains  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  volatile  mat- 
ter which,  being  rich  in  hydrogen,  has  a  very  high  heat  value, 
generating  from  12,000  to  21,000  heat  units  per  pound  of  gas. 
These  volatile  hydro-carbons,  principally  oi  the  methane  scries, 
arc  driven  off  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  when  green 
coal  is  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  if  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  heated  air  (or  oxygen)  will  readily  ignite.  If  there 
is  no  excess  air  above  the  fuel  bed  they  pass  off  unburned,  pro- 
ducing smoke  and  leaving  behind  a  deposit  of  soot  in  the  firebox 
and  tubes  If  there  is  a  partial  supply  of  air.  the  hydrogen,  hav- 
ing greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  th#  carbon,  takes  up  the  avail- 
able oxygen  from  the  air  forming  steam,  while  the  carbon  is  set 
free  and  either  passes  off  in  fine  particles  as  smoke  and  soot  or 
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combines  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon 
monoxide. 

This  shows  the  vital  necessity  for  air  above  the  fire,  air  being 
the  medium  through  which  oxygen  is  supplied;  but  an  excess 
of  oxygen  alone  is  not  sufficient,  for  flue  gas  analyses  often 
show  incomplete  combustion  with  large  excess  of  oxygen.  It 
is  important  that  the  air  be  heated,  as  hydrogen  will  not  combine 


way  can  perfect  combustion  be  obtained,  yet  this  is  a  point  that 
has  been  largely  neglected  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  flame-way  or  combustion  chamber 
space  should  be  long  enough  to  give  the  gases  time  to  mix  and 
bum  completely  before  striking  the  flue  sheet,  for  the  flames  art 
extinguished  on  entering  the  small  fire  tubes  and  combustion 
ceases.    The  advantage  oi  a  combustion  chamber  has  been  ap- 


Fig.  2— Gaines  Combustion  Chamber  Combined 


the  Security  Arch. 


with  oxygen  below  about  600  deg.  F.,  nor  carbon  with  oxygen 
below  800  deg.  F. 

When  air  at  atmospheric  temperature  is  admitted  into  the 
firebox  it  has  to  be  heated  up  to  the  igniting  point  before  its 
oxygen  is  available  for  combustion,  and  if  it  enters  in  a  large 
shaft,  as  through  an  open  fire  door,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  flash 
through  the  firebox  and  into  the  flues  before  the  igniting  tem- 


preciated  by  many  and  used  to  some  extent ;  but  most  roads  have, 
in  the  past,  refrained  from  the  use  of  the  common,  water-leg 
type  of  combustion  chamber  on  account  of  the  complication*  in 
construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

THE  SECONDARY  AIR  SUITLY. 

The  amount  of  air  needed  above  the  fuel  bed  depends  upon 
the  composition  and  per  cent,  of  volatile  in  the  coal,  the  rate  of 


Fig.  3 — Gaines  Furnace  with  a  Barrel  Combustion  Chamber  as  Applied  to  a  Mallet  Locomotive. 


perature  is  reached,  in  which  case  it  hinders  rather  than  aids 
combustion,  and  at  the  same  time  endangers  the  Hues. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  an  inlimate  mixture  of  the  volatile 
matter  and  the  air  in  order  that  every  particle  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  former  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
required  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter.    In  no  other 


combustion,  the  efficiency  of  the  gas  mixing  devices  and  the 
volume  of  the  firebox  and  combustion  chamber.  That  the  com- 
position and  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  influences  the  air  supply 
is  very*  apparent.  Since  all  the  volatile  matter  burns  above  the 
fire,  the  per  cent,  of  air  required  above  the  fire  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  volatile  in  the  coal  and  on  the  proportion  of  liy- 
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drogcn  and  carbon  in  the  gases,  other  things  being  equal,  as  a 
pound  of  hydrogen  requires  about  three  times  as  much  air  for 
complete  combustion  as  a  pound  of  carbon. 

As  the  rate  of  combustion  increases,  the  fire  usually  becomes 
thicker  and  this  increase  in  thickness  of  the  fuel  bed,  by  offering 
more  resistance  to  the  passage  of  air,  tends  to  reduce  the  air 
lupply  above  the  grates  at  a  time  when  it  needs  to  be  increased, 
owing  to  larger  volume  of  volatile  gases  bong  distilled  and  to 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  reduced  from 
carbon  dioxide  in  passing  up  through  the  thicker  bed  of  coals. 

The  efficiency  of  a  gas  mixing  device  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
this  secondary  air  supply.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  a  perfect 
mixture  of  the  combustible  gases  with  the  air,  the  theoretical 
amount  of  air  required  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  each 
molecule  of  methane,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  or  other  com- 
bustible meeting  with  its  needed  oxygen;  but  in  actual  practice 
such  a  condition  is  impossible  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  sup- 
ply an  excess  of  air  in  order  that  each  molecule  of  combustible 
gas  may  readily  find  its  mede  of  oxygen  in  the  short  time  avail- 
able, for  the  gases  linger  in  the  firebox  only  the  fractional  part 
of  a  second  even  under  medium  rates  of  combustion,  and  when 
the  rate  is  high  the  time  is  almost  nil. 

Increase  in  firebox  and  combustion  chamber  volume  promotes 


holds  true  for  solids  as  well  as  gases.  We  see  it  illustrated  in 
every  day  practice  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  in  our  domestic 
heaters  and  in  a  locomotive  firebox. 

A  pound  of  carbon  when  burned  will  give  off  14.600  heat  units. 
The  amount  of  heat  given  off  is  unaffected  by  the  speed  of  com- 
bustion if  the  combustion  is  perfect,  but  when  we  wish  to  increase 
the  degree  of  heat  or  raise  the  temperature  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  combustion,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  sup- 
plying more  air.  or  increasing  the  draft. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  relates  to 
hand-fired  furnace*,  but  the  general  principles  hold  true  for 
stoker  firing  as  well.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  stokers 
of  the  under-feed  type  have  an  advantage  over  other  methods 
of  firing  in  eliminating  smoke.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
coal  is  fed  in  slowly  and  heated  up  gradually,  which  results  in 
the  light-hydrocarbons  being  slowly  driven  off  while  the  heavy 
"tarry"  hydrocarbons,  which  are  the  principal  smoke  producers, 
arc  left  behind  and  burned  on  the  grates.  With  over-feed  stoker* 
or  hand-firing  the  green  coal  is  thrown  in  on  top  of  a  white  hot 
fuel  bed.  is  heated  up  instantly  and  the  volatile  matter  being 
driven  off  rapidly,  carries  with  it  a  large  part  of  the  tarry  hydro- 
carbons, which  pass  off  partly  unconsumed,  producing  smoke,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  them  in  the  firebox  until  combustion  is 


Fig.  4— Gaines 


at  Used  on  a  Locomotive  with  Large  Diameter  Driven. 


y  lengthening  the  flame  path  and  giving  the  gases 
more  time  to  mix  and  burn.  If  the  firebox  is  shallow  and  the 
combustion  chamber  restricted,  the  flame-way  and  time  are  re- 
duced, so  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  speed  of  com- 
bustion in  order  to  burn  the  gases  completely  before  they  enter 
the  fire  tubes,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increasing 
the  air  supply.  When  a  volume  of  combustible  gas  is  brought 
in  contact  with  oxygen  or  air  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  a 
chemical  reaction  (combustion)  begins  with  a  high  veloicty.  but 
as  the  reaction  continues  the  velocity  becomes  less  and  less 
and  combustion  becomes  more  difficult.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  combustion  proceeds  the  amount  of  b-.jrnrd  gas  increases 
while  the  unburncd  gas  and  oxygen  decrease,  and  t'tie  mass  of 
burned  gas  (or  product  of  combustion)  mixing  with  the  com- 
bustible gas  and  oxygen  tends  to  separate  them,  makes  their 
union  difficult,  and  retards  comhustion.  From  this  well  estab- 
lished law  of  "mass  action''  we  learn  that  "the  speed  of  a  chemical 
reaction  i 'combustion  'i  increases  with  the  weight  of  the  reacting 
substance  in  a  unit  of  volume."  though  not  always  in  direct  pro- 
portion. Ttv.-s  we  «ee  that  an  increase  in  air  supply  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  increa-e  the  velocity  of  combustion,  and  the  law 


complete.  With  hand-firing  a  part  of  the  finely  powdered  coal 
is  also  unavoidably  lost,  as  it  is  caught  up  by  the  stream  of  cold 
air  rushing  through  the  open  fire  door  and  carried  out  of  the 
firebox  before  combustion  takes  place.  This  condition  can  be 
helped  by  providing  suitable  baffles. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  KXCfcsS  At*. 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  an  excess  of  air  is  desirable 
as  an  aid  to  complete  combustion,  the  objection  is  often  raised 
that  the  excess  oxygen  carries  with  it  a  large  per  cent,  of  inert 
nitrogen  which  dilutes  the  products  of  combustion,  absorbs  heat 
and  lowers  the  temperature  to  such  an  extent  that  the  gain  in 
Combustion  is  more  than  offset  by  the  heat  losses. 

It  is  true  that  the  temperature  falls  as  the  air  supply  increases; 
but  temperature  is  not  the  only  factor  that  enters  into  the  case. 
The  heat  generated  on  the  grate  of  a  locomotive  is  imparted  to 
the  firebox  siirface  largely  by  radiation;  that  is,  the  heat  travels 
directly  from  the  fuel  bed  to  the  firebox  sheets  without  the  aid 
of  any  material  agency  such  as  the  gases  of  combustion,  and 
the  quantity  of  heat  so  imparled  depends  on  the  temperature 
and  an-a  of  the  fuel  bed,  other  things  being  equal.    Since  air 
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is  practically  unaffected  by  the  action  of  radiant  heat,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  introduction  of  the  desired  quantity  of  it  above 
the  fuel  bed  could  be  accomplished  with  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  radiant  heat  imparted  to  the  firebox  heating  surface. 

A  large  part  of  the  heat  that  passes  out  of  the  firebox  with 
the  gases  of  combustion  is  imparted  to  the  fire  tube  heating  sur- 
faces by  convection :  that  is,  by  the  action  of  the  small  particles 
of  heated  gas  striking  against  the  tubes,  giving  up  their  heat 
and  being  replaced  by  other  heated  particles— a  continuous 
interchange  of  cooled  particles  next  to  heating  surface  for  heated 
ones  from  the  body  of  the  gas. 

From  the  definition  it  is  evident  that  the  rale  of  heat  transfer 
by  convection  depends  on  the  activity  or  rate  of  interchange  of 
the  particles  of  gas.  An  interesting  theory  in  regard  to  this  was 
advanced  by  Professor  Reynolds  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  in  1874.  This 
was  afterwards  elaborated  upon  by  Professor  John  Perry  and 
has  more  recently  received  quite  a  bit  of  attention  at  the  hands 
of  Professor  Breckcnridgc  and  others  interested  in  the  tests 
conducted  by  the  government  at  the  St.  Louis  fuel  testing  plant. 


the  Method  of  Applying  the  Combustion  Chamber  Floor. 


According  to  this  theory  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  from  the 
hot  gases  to  tile  lire  tube  is  "proportional  to  (1)  temperature 
differences  of  the  gases  and  the  metallic  surface;  (2)  density 
of  the  gases;  (3)  velocity  of  the  gases  parallel  to  the  metallic 
surface,  and  (4)  specific  heat  of  gases  at  constant  pressure.  A 
large  number  of  steaming  tests  of  coals  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  gave  results  that  seem  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  theory,  and  it  has  been  treated  quite  fully  in  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

lrac1or  I  is  self-evident.  It  is  also  plain  in  studying  factor 
2  that  since  the  molecules  of  heated  gas  give  up  their  heat 
by  striking  against  the  metal  tube,  the  amount  of  heat  given  off 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  blows  struck.  This  in  turn  depends 
on  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  gas,  or  the 
density  of  the  gas.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  gases  ex- 
pand and  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit  of  volume  decrease; 
hence  any  gain  by  increase  in  temperature  is  partly  neutralized  by 
decrease  in  density. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  velocity  of  the  gases  (factor  3) 
is  proved  in  every  day  locomotive  practice.    When  we  wish  to 


increase  the  capacity  of  our  boiler  we  burn  more  coal;  that  is, 
wc  put  a  larger  mass  of  gas  through  the  tubes  and  thereby 
increase  the  velocity,  "li  twice  the  mass  of  gas  is  put  through 
the  tube  per  second,  at  the  same  initial  temperature,  very  nearly 
twice  as  much  steam  will  be  generated."  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  molecules  of  gas  strike  the  metal  of  the  tube  and 
give  up  their  heat  they  become  more  or  less  "bound"  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  metal  and  entangled  with  the  soot  film,  and  there 
is  soon  built  up  a  film  of  cold  non-conducting  gas.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  heat  transfer  it  is  necessary  that  the  cold  molecules 
of  gas  be  replaced  by  the  hot  ones,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  action  of  the  hot  molecules  which  are  flying  back  and  forth 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  tube,  the  dislodging  and 
scrubbing  effect  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
body  of  the  gas  parallel  to  the  heating  surface. 

Equal  volumes  of  all  gases  under  the  same  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules, 
but  since  different  gases  on  cooling  give  off  varying  amounts 
of  heat  per  degree  of  temperature  drop  -  have  different  specific 
heats  at  constant  pressure— it  is  evident  that  the  same  number 
of  blows  struck  l>>  the  molecules  of  different  gases  will  result 
in  different  amounts  of  heat  transfer .  hence  factor  4. 

According  to  the  tentative  formula  proposed  by  Professor 
Perry  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  from  the  gases  to  a  unit  area 
of  fire  tube  per  second  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
above  four  factors  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  any 
decrease  in  temperature,  due  to  increasing  the  air  supply,  is 
partly  neutralized  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  (velocity)  and 
density  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  product  of  the 
four  factors  decreases  but  little  as  the  air  supply  is  increased — 
the  specific  heat  being  taken  as  a  constant  (.24)  without  serious 
error. 

A  pound  of  carbon  requires  about  11.6  lbs  of  air  for  complete 
combustion,  theoretically,  but  any  attempt  to  tire  a  locomotive 
with  the  air  supply  cut  down  to  this  point  would  result  in  a  heavy 
fuel  loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion.  With  100  per  cent, 
excess  air  complete  combustion  can  readily  be  obtained,  result- 
ing in  a  saving  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  in  fuel,  which  more 
than  offsets  the  approximately  5  per  cent,  loss  in  heat  absorption 
due  to  the  excess  air— this  loss  in  heat  absorption  being  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  flue  surface  which  takes  up  from  50  per 
cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  heat  utilized  by  the  boiler.  Perhaps 
100  per  cent,  excess  air  is  more  than  could  be  recommended  in 
every  day  practice,  this  depending  largely  on  the  manner  of 
introducing  the  air.  the  efficiency  of  the  mixing  devices,  com- 
bustion chamber  space,  etc.;  but  this  amount  has  been  used  in 
both  stationary  and  locomotive  practice  with  good  results,  and 
there  are  instances  on  record  where  boiler  efficiencies  as  high 
as  84  per  cent,  have  been  obtained  with  120  per  cent,  excess 
air. 

Road  tests  on  a  Pacific  type  locomotive  equipped  with  a  Gaines 
furnace,  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  I,  gave  results  that  seem  to 
check  with  what  has  been  said  above.  With  a  rate  of  combustion 
of  57  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  the  flue  gas  analyses 
showed  116  per  cent,  excess  air  with  an  average  of  .015  per  cent, 
carbon  monoxide.  Under  these  conditions  the  front  end  tem- 
perature was  465  deg.  F.,  while  the  over-all  efficiency  of  the 
boiler  reached  80  per  cent.— the  equivalent  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  being  11.35  lbs.  per  hour. 

It  is  possible  that  the  efficiency  in  the  above  case  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  with  perfect  and  smokeless  combustion  the 
heating  surface  was  kept  free  from  all  soot  accumulation,  it  being 
well  established  that  the  resistance  to  heat  transfer  from  the 
gases  to  the  water  is  due  largely  to  the  non-conducting  films  of 
soot  and  scale. 

All  locomotives  equipped  with  the  furnace  mentioned  above 
have  !>ecn  singularly  free  from  accumulations  on  the  fire  side  of 
the  heating  surface.  The  increase  in  air  supply,  resulting  in 
high  velocity  of  gases  through  the  tubes,  keeps  them  swept  clear 
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of  all  tine  particles  of  ash  or  cinders  that  carry  over,  and  makes 
frequent  flue  blowing  unnecessary. 

THE  CAINtS  LOCOMOTIVE  FURNACE. 

Primarily,  a  fuel  bed  of  bituminous  coal  is  a  gas  producer,  and 
in  order  to  get  all  the  heat  available  out  of  the  coal  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  burning  the  combustible  gases  above 
the  fuel  bed.    To  successfully  accomplish  this  requires: 

First:    A  secondary  supply  of  heated  air  above  the  fuel  bed. 

Second:   A  thorough  mixture  of  the  air  and  combustible  gases, 

Third :    Sufficient  flame-way  or  combustion  chamber  space. 

These  arc  the  theoretical  requirements.  The  practical  man 
asks.  How  can  these  desired  rrsuhs  be  obtained  without  excessive 
cost  and  firebox  complications?  Can  any  device  be  installed  that 
will  turn  the  trick  and  yet  be  thoroughly  mechanical  in  construc- 
tion, easy  to  maintain,  and  foolproof  in  operation? 

Profiting  by  several  years'  experience  with  locomotives 
equipped  with  W'ootcn  type  fireboxes,  with  tire  brick  bridge 
walls  built  across  the  mouth  of  barrel  combustion  chambers, 
F.  F.  Gaines,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  designed  and  patented  a  locomotive  furnace  of  the  type 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  fire  brick  bridge 
wall  extending  across  the  firebox,  forming  a  combustion  chamber 
between  the  wall  and  flue  sheet,  the  tubes  being  shortened  and 
the  firebox  lengthened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  this  application, 
while  the  grate  remains  normal,  The  bridge  wall  is  carried  by 
a  casting  extending  across  the  firebox  and  secured  to  the  mud- 
ring  at  each  side  by  studs.  This  casting  also  supports  the  grate 
frames;  the  buck  stays  in  the  rear,  which  prevent  the  wall  from 
toppling,  are  likewise  kilted  to  it  The  floor  of  thr  combustion 
chamber  is  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates,  protected  with 
fire  brick  to  prevent  burning  out.  In  order  to  take  care  of  cinder 
accumulation  in  the  combustion  chamber  a  spark  hopper  is  pro- 
vided in  the  center,  the  floor  being  given  sufficient  pitch  to  cause 
all  accumulation  to  drain  out  when  the  hopper  is  opened.  The 
bridge  wall  is  built  up  of  special  fire  brick  of  such  size  as  can  be 
easily  handled,  and  in  these  brick  arc  cored  air  passages  match- 
ing the  openings  in  the  carrier  casting.  The  size  and  number  of 
the  air  ducts  vary'  according  to  the  character  of  the  fuel,  area  of 
grate  and  rate  of  combustion,  as  these  factors  determine  the 
amount  of  air  needed  above  the  fuel  bed. 

When  the  locomotive  is  operating  the  wall  becomes  white  hot. 
with  the  result  that  the  outside  air,  being  forced  through  the 
air  ducts,  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  drop  in  the  firebox, 
is  heated  up  quite  appreciably  before  being  discharged  into  the 
firebox.  As  it  issues  from  the  ducts  near  the  top  of  the  bridge 
wall  the  heated  air  comes  in  contact  and  mixes  with  the  com- 
bustible gases  that  are  forced  to  pass  up  over  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Combustion  begins  the  instant  the  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  gases  and  the  reaction  continues  until  the  combustible 
gases  arc  all  burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  or  the  flames  arc  ex- 
tinguished on  entering  the  tubes.  (In  case  the  combustion 
chamber  space  is  limited  and  the  flame-way  is  short,  the  air 
supply  should  be  large  in  order  that  c<>mlm<t;ruv  proceed  rapidly 
and  the  flames  hum  out  completely  before  striking  the  flue 
sheet.) 

In  Fig.  1  the  wall  is  shown  extending  up  to  within  15  inches  of 
the  crown  sheet,  as  in  practice  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
carry  the  wall  as  high  as  possible  without  obstructing  the  draft; 
this  increases  the  baffling  effect  and  promotes  the  mixture  of  the 
air  and  gases.  Aside  from  its  aid  to  combustion,  this  wall  also 
offers  complete  protection  t:i  the  fines.  The  combustion  cham- 
ber being  made  thoroughly  air  tight,  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  cold  air  to  reach  the  flues  through  a 
hole  in  the  tire  or  through  an  open  fire  d:mr.  for  air  entering 
through  cither  of  these  places  would  be  forced  to  pass  up  over 
the  wall  and  come  in  contact  with  the  flame*,  hot  K;ws  and  in- 
candescent brick,  thereby  being  heated  up  and  rendered  harm- 
less before  reaching  the  flues 

The  first   loo  .motive  equipped  with  this  device  h;is  been  in 


service  about  four  years  and  it  has  proved  an  unqualified  success 
in  improving  the  steaming  qualities,  saving  fuel,  reducing  smoke 
and  cinder  nuisance  and  prolonging  the  life  oi  the  flues.  The 
success  of  the  first  installation  was  followed  by  the  application 
of  the  device  to  a  number  of  other  locomotives  on  several  Kastern 
roads.  All  locomotives  so  equipped  have  given  good  service  and 
in  several  ways  have  shown  to  advantage  over  similar  engines 
equipped  with  arches,  but  the  fact  that  arches  of  the  security  type 
were  giving  good  service  and  possessed  many  advantages  over 
other  devices,  could  not  be  lost  sight  of.  and  after  some  trials 
the  Gaines  combustion  chamber  and  Security  arch  were  com- 
bined—the combination  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  being  known  as  the 
Gaines  locomotive  furnace. 

This  combination  is  ideal  in  every  respect,  possessing  all  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Gaines  wall  and  Security  arch,  with  none 
of  the  disadvantages.  The  arch  tubes  add  to  the  effective  firebox 
heating  surface  and  increase  the  circulation,  both  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  addition  of  the  arch  back  of  the  wall  doubles  the 
flame-way  without  increasing  the  length  of  the  firebox,  increases 
the  effectiveness  of  the  heating  surface  at  the  back  of  the  firebox, 
increases  the  mixing  of  the  air  and  combustible  Rases  and  on 
account  of  the  longer  flameway  gives  the  gasts  1  >ne--.  time  to 
burn,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  excess  air  ;ei|iircd. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  apply  arch  tubes  to  fireboxes  with 
shallow  throat  sheets  on  account  of  the  lack  of  firing  clearance, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  bottom  tubes  open 
because  of  slag  and  cinders  going  over  on  top  of  the  arch  and 
plugging  them  up.  The  bridge  wall  does  away  with  these 
troubles.  A  deep  throat  sheet  is  no  longer  necessary  for  firing 
clearance  under  the  arch,  and  any  cinders  or  slag  that  pass  over 
the  bridge  wall  fall  into  the  hopper  from  which  they  are  easily 
drained  at  the  end  of  the  run. 

A  locomotive  furnace  of  the  type  shown  is  especially  adapted 
to  overfeed  stoker  firing,  providing,  as  it  does,  a  flash  wall  to  fire 
agairut,  with  an  arch  to  baffle  and  hold  the  fine  particles  of  coal 
in  the  firebox  until  they  are  mixed  with  the  heated  air  and 
burned,  thereby  eliminating  smoke  and  cinders  and  keeping  the 
flues  and  tubes  free  from  all  accumulation. 

The  application  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  admirably  adapted  for  loco- 
motives in  bad  water  districts  where  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
arch  tubes.  It  is  effective  in  fuel  economy,  eliminates  smoke 
and  cinders  and  protects  the  flues.  It  is  shown  on  a  Pacific  type 
locomotive,  but  can  be  easily  applied  to  any  other  type. 

The  Gaines  locomotive  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  as  applied  to 
a  Mikado  locomotive,  and,  as  pointed  out,  this  possesses  several 
advantages  over  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  Pacific,  consolidation,  switcher  or  Mallet  loco- 
motives. 

The  Gaines  furnace  applied  to  a  Mallet  locomotive  firebox  with 
a  barrel  combustion  chamber  is  shown  in  Fig,  3,  While  this 
type  of  combustion  chamber  is  not  necessary  with  the  Gaines 
furnace,  it  was  used  in  this  case  to  reduce  the  excessive  length 
of  flues  and  to  balance  the  weights  on  drivers,  it  being  impossible 
to  carry  the  mud-ring  forward  to  the  flue  sheet  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  reversing  gear.  The  barrel  combustion  chamber 
has  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  past  owing  to  its  complica- 
tions and  cost  of  maintenance,  hut  in  recent  years  much  of  this 
trouble  has  been  eliminated  by  the  liberal  use  of  flexible  stays 
and  by  welding  the  seams.  The  large  dead  water  space  beneath 
the  barrel  has  also  been  a  source  of  much  trouble,  but  this  may 
be  easily  overcome  by  applying  arch  tubes  as  shown  Here  the 
five  3%  in.  tubes  add  70  sq.  ft.  to  the  effective  firebox  heating 
surface,  evaporate  about  4.000  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  and  pro- 
duce quite  a  circulation  in  an  otherwise  dead  water  space,  there- 
by reducing  the  variations  in  temperature  around  the  barrel, 
making  the  expansion  and  contraction  uniform  and  eliminating 
leaky  seams  and  stays.  A  study  of  the  illustration  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  application  of  this  furnace  permits  of  great  flexi- 
bility in  design  and  location  of  the  tir.  U.x  with  respect  to  the 
wheel  arrangement, 
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The  conventional  type  of  firebox  on  an  Atlantic,  Pacific  or 
Mikado  locomotive  is  always  located  back  of  the  rear  driver,  this 
construction  being  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  deep  throat  that 
is  required  to  keep  the  grate  line  well  below  the  bottom  flues. 
On  large  Pacific  and  mikado  locomotives,  excessive  flue  lengths  or 
the  use  of  barrel  combustion  chambers  necessarily  follow  this 
practice.  In  trying  to  keep  the  center  line  of  the  boiler  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  rails,  the  builders  are  forced  to  bring  the  fire- 
box down  close  to  the  top  of  the  frames  and  trailer  wheels;  this 
results  in  shallow  ash-pans  that  burn  out  easily,  complicated 
wheel  housings,  and,  very  often,  insufficient  air  openings. 

On  consolidation  and  Mallet  locomotives,  the  firebox  being 
located  above  the  drivers,  the  grates  are  placed  as  low  as  the 
wheels  will  permit --scant  attention  being  paid  to  the  ash-pan- 
while  the  required  firing  clearance  between  the  grates  and  bottom 
flues  is  obtained  by  raising  the  center  of  the  boiler  to  the  neces- 
sary height. 

The  Gaines  furnace,  by  its  method  of  construction  and  appli- 
cation, does  away  with  most  oi  the  bad  features  mentioned  above. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  grates  of  a  Pacific  type  locomotive  raised  up  on 
a  line  with  the  belly  of  the  boiler,  the  mud-ring  being  carried 
forward  above  the  drivers  and  cradled  in  the  center,  the  depth 
of  the  throat  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  permits  of  the 
boiler  being  brought  lower  on  the  frames  without  impairing  the 
ash-pan.  It  might  appear  that  the  reduction  in  firebox  depth, 
by  reducing  the  volume  and  heating  surface,  would  lower  the 
efficiency,  but  firebox  volume  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  in- 
creases the  flame- way,  and  depth  can  be  sacrificed  if  the  length 
of  the  firebox  gives  the  flame-way  desired.  The  amount  of 
radiant  heat  imparted  to  the  firebox  heating  surface  depends,  as 
stated  before,  on  the  temperature  and  extent  of  the  radiating 
bodies ;  and  since  the  firebox  receives  the  larger  part  of  its  heat 
by  radiation  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  heating  or  evap- 
orating surface  is  of  secondary  importance. 

In  Fig.  2  ihe  firebox  of  a  Mikado  locomotive  is  carried  forward 
above  the  rear  drivers;  this  location  of  the  back  flue  sheet  re- 
duces the  flues  to  a  reasonable  length  without  the  aid  of  a  barrel 
combustion  chamber.  The  shallow  throat  permits  the  boiler  to 
be  kept  well  down  on  the  frames  without  crowding  the  ash-pan, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  firebox  volume,  much  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary,  is  obtained. 

On  the  Mallets  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  grates  are  also  located 
above  the  belly  of  the  boiler.  This  construction  allowed  the 
boiler  to  be  lowered  6  or  8  in.  without  harm  to  the  ash-pan. 
while  a  firebox  of  exceptionally  large  volume  and  long  flame- 
way  was  obtained. 

Where  drivers  of  very  large  diameter  arc  used  a  construction 
similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  can  be  employed  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Here  a  firebox  of  normal  depth  is  maintained,  while 
that  part  of  the  mud-ring  around  the  combustion  chamber  is 
carried  up  and  over  the  drivers,  being  dropped  in  the  front 
center  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  throat  sheet  While  a  little 
unusual,  this  firebox  construction  presents  no  difficulties  and  no 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with  locomotives  so  equipped.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  front  of  the  mud-ring  is  directly  above 
the  pedestal  and  that  the  firebox  is  unsupported  at  this  point, 
the  weight  of  the  grates,  furnace  and  firebox  being  transferred 
to  the  frames  back  of  the  rear  driver  through  the  furnace  bearer 
and  frame  brace;  the  boiler  expansion  is  taken  care  of  by  a  slid- 
ing connection  between  these  castings.  This  feature  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  5,  which  also  shows  the  air  ducts  opening  into  the 
firebox  and  the  method  of  applying  the  combustion  chamber 
floor. 

SUMMARY. 

While  the  locomotive  has  been  greatly  improved  in  general 
design  and  refinement  of  details  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
little  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  evaporative  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  boiler.  The  demand  for  more  steam,  follow- 
ing the  increase  in  size  of  cylinders  and  rise  of  pressure,  has 
been  met  by  increasing  the  si*e  of  the  boiler  and  not  by  increas- 


ing its  evaporative  power,  although  the  superheater,  by  improv- 
iiiK  the  quality  of  the  steam,  has  reduced  the  demand  on  the 
boiler. 

It  is  possible  that  future  builders  will  be  forced  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  design  of  a  furnace  that  can  be  fired  by  the 
average  fireman  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  all  of  the  available 
heat  out  of  the  coal,  and  to  arrange  the  heating  surface  so  as  to 
readily  absorb  the  heat  made  available.  With  our  present  de- 
sign of  firebox  and  boiler,  an  evaporation  of  about  52  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  firebox  heating  surface,  and  8  lbs.  per  square  foot 
of  tube  heating  surface  has  been  obtained.  An  evaporation  of 
90  lbs.  per  square  foot  from  experimental  boilers  in  laboratory 
practice,  without  injury  to  the  plates,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  practical  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  firebox  has  been  correctly  called  the  "business  end"  of  the 
locomotive.  If  a  big  husincss  is  desired  a  big  firebox  with  ample 
grate  area  and  long  flame-way  is  necessary.  A  large  grate  cov- 
ered with  a  white-hot  fire— in  conjunction  with  a  mass  of  in- 
candescent brick  work,  properly  arranged,  and  a  long  combustion 
chamber  filled  with  flames— gives  a  very  extensive  radiating 
surface  from  which  the  heat  readily  passes  to  the  surrounding 
firebox  sheets. 

The  increased  heating  surface  on  the  modern  locomotive  boil- 
ers has  been  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  and  length  of 
the  flues,  and  the  fact  that  the  front  end  tem|>craturcs  on  locomo- 
tives with  tubes  20  to  24  ft  in  length  are  but  little,  if  any,  lower 
than  the  temperatures  on  locomotives  with  tubes  from  12  to  16  ft. 
lung,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heating  surface  gained  by 
excessive  flue  lengths  is  largely  "conversational"— nice  to  talk 
about,  but  of  little  practical  value.  Shorter  tubes  and  longer  fire- 
boxes and  combustion  chambers  would  probably  improve  the 
steaming  qualities  of  the  boiler,  while  an  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  the  gases  over  the  heating  surfaces,  and  an  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  water  around  the  heating  surfaces  will  result 
in  increased  evaporation  until  the  point  of  "critical  velocity"  is 
reached. 

The  problem  of  increasing  boiler  efficiency  should  be  attacked 
from  the  firebox  end.  First,  get  a  furnace  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  approximate  perfect  combustion  with  ordinary  firing, 
thereby  making  available  all  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  coal, 
and  then  locate  and  distribute  the  heating  surface  so  as  to  read- 
ily absorb  the  heat  made  available— a  difficult  problem,  but 
worthy  of  study  and  effort. 


ACCIDENT   BULLETIN    NO.  45. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  Accident 
Bulletin  Ko.  45,  containing  the  record  of  railway  accidents  in  the 
United  States  during  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1912.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents  was  288 
and  of  injured,  4,598.  The  total  number  of  casualties  of  all 
classes  including  "industrial  accidents"  amounted  to  3,109  killed 
and  51.331  injured.    These  arc  summarized  as  follows: 

Taii.i  No.  ] — Casualtim  to  Priw>\s.  Srmu  Railways. 

Kmployees  Other  person* 
Passengers       (including      (ttr*na«crs  Total 
Causes           (claim  a,  fr,      employees         and  nan-  persons 

and^ftp)         not  on  duty*  trespasser r) 

„.    .  Kifd    Inj'd  '  Kifd'TnTd  'KiVd^tnT^ird^Td 

7>,»n  arctJtntt. 


Total 


74 
14 

1.101 
1.313 

71 

75 

S69 

730 

12 
.10 

21 
66 

157 
119 

1.991 
2.109 

20 

11 

473 

1 

5 

12 

49« 

2,434 

157 

2.072 

41 

"2 

2KS 

4.598 

Other  than  train 
accidents. 
Accident*  to  roadway 
•  T  bridges  not  catis. 

ing  derailment  (1«9)   I  2    1  2 

Other  accident*  <VUt*CB 
('  .1  to  C-12  inclusive)    6S    2.313      Ml  12.12')    1.077    3.405    2.706  17.(147 


Total 


156    4.747       819  14.203    2.020    J,4')7    2.995  22.417 
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l'auengerft 


Employee* 
(including 
employee.* 
not  on  duly) 


Other  persons 
(trespassers 
ana  non- 


Total 
pcrsuns 


and  bb)         not  on  duty)  trespassers) 
"Ki'rd    Iiij'd  '  Kil'd    Inj'd    Kil'd    Injd  '  Kil'd  Infi 


InJ»ttrial  acaJentt 
to  employees. 

While     working  on 
tracks  or  bridges . .  . 

At    stations,  freight 
houses,  engine  houses, 
etc.,  where  no  moving 
railroad  car  or  en- 
gine is  involved.  . . 

In  and  around  shops.  . 

On  I 

At  i 


4?  6,574 


17  6,266 

17  n,«Ji 

27  1,774 
114  28,484 


47  6,574 


17  6,266 
17  13.831 
6  439 
27  1.774 

114  28.884 


Total   

Grand  total   1S6    4,747      931*3,067    2,020    3,497    3,109  51,331 

T»»le  No.  1a. — '    *!••>  -  »  with  Fomu  R&coim. 

Bui-  Bui- 
Item  letin  45    letin  44 

killed  in  train  accidents   88  14 

killed,  all  causes   156 

(on  duly)  killed  in  train  accidents...  153 
Employees  ton  duty)  killed  in 
Employees  (on  duty)  kdlcd,  I 
Total  passengers  and  employ* 

above)   

Other  persons  killed  (including  trespassers,  non 
trespasser,  and  employees  not   on   duty),  all 

can *es   ..,...■•..■((...,.,••...■■..  2,1  if 

Employees  killed  in  industrial  accidents   114 


ill  coupling   32  46 

total  (Table  1»>....  712  554 
yee.  (items  2  and  5.  ^ 


52 
N 

46 
554 


Bul- 
letin 41 

65 
116 
104 

42 
626 

742 


2,016 
131 


1,696 
93 

Grand  total  litems  6.  7.  and  8)   3,109  2,395 

This  table  shows  a  noticeable  increase  in  ever}'  item,  in  the 
quarter  under  review,  over  the«ci>rre!>pomling  item  in  the  preced- 
ing bulletin,  with  the  exception  of  item  4,  "Employees  kilted  in 
coupling,"  which  shows  a  decrease  of  14  killed.  Compared  with 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  all  items  show  increases 
with  the  exception  of  two— employees  killed  in  coupling  and  in 
industrial  accidents.  The  large  number  of  passengers  killed  in 
train  accidents  will  be  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  the 
quarter  under  review  occurred  the  disastrous  wrecks  at  Corning. 
N.  Y,  Wilpcn  (Ligonier)  Pa.,  and  Western  Springs,  111.  Of  the 
2,020  "other  persons"  killed  1,663  were  trespassers,  of  whom  39 
were  killed  in  train  accidents;  313  were  riding  on  cars  or  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  and  1,254  were  struck  or  run  over  by  trains. 
This  last  item  (1,254)  is  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  number  of 
injured  in  the  same  class. 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  in  the  quarter 
now  under  review  was  3.935  (1,537  collisions  and  2.398  derail- 
ments), of  which  171  collisions  and  298  derailments  affected  pas- 
senger trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines,  and  roadway  by 
these  accidents  amounted  to  $3,366,401.  This  sum  is  greater  than 
that  reported  in  this  quarter  since  1907,  as  will  be  seen  bv 
Table  No.  2. 

Ta»li  No.  2— Cquiuoxi  a»u  DgaAiLMtNTS.— Sim*  Railwavs. 


Cla«»-r« 


Collisions, 
Collisions, 

Total 


Derailments — 

Due  to  defects  of  roadway  

Due  to  defects  of  equipment.  .  . 

Hue  to  negligence  

Due  to  unforeseen  obstruction. 

Due  to  malicious  obstruction. . . 

Due  to  miscellaneous  causes. . . 

Total   

Total  collisions  an 

Total  for  same  quarter  of — 


Number  of 

Damage  to 

pers 

jns 

road  and 

Number 

equipment 

Kil'd 

Ir.j'd 

$.130.M74 

-  » 

431 

309,357 

IS 

783 

..  140 

52.814 

1 

53 

443.794 

29 

724 

$1.1J6,0J9 

"Is? 

1.991 

$418,486 

14 

614 

8i'..C'»5 

317 

82,214 

"5 

100 

222.169 

28 

247 

14.4SS 

49 

633.953 

'•47 

782 

$2,230,362 

"Til 

2.109 

$J.3t,6.4i)l 

"276 

4.100 

$2,533,170 

189 

3.776 

J.I  JO 

2.871,501 

30J 

3.352 

2.J16.0I4 

ISO 

3.341 

7  567 

1,950,408 

176 

2,729 

3,605,696 

309 

4.534 

1909   

1908   

1907   

Derailments  due  to  defects  of  roadway  and  to  defects  of  equip- 
ment are  divided  into  sub  classes,  eight  for  roadway  and  13  for 
.equipment,  and  these  are  totaled  in  Tables  2a  and  2b. 


A  new  table,  No.  Id,  shows  what  may  be  called  a  surgeon'$ 
classification  of  the  injuries  which  are  classified  by  causes  in  the 
principal  table  of  the  bulletin.  For  example,  of  the  4230  pas- 
sengers injured  in  class  a,  12  suffered  the  loss  of  a  leg  (or  both 
legs),  10  sustained  fractured  skulls,  20  were  scalded  or 
burned,  ctc. 

Three  other  new  tables,  4a,  5a,  and  8a,  subdivide  the 
of  miscellaneous  accidents  on  or  around  trains;  of 
trainmen  strike  overhead  bridges,  etc.,  and  of 
cidents  on  or  around  trains. 

Twenty  pages  of  the  bulletin  are  taken  up  with  summaries  of 
the  reports,  made  by  the  chief  inspector,  on  accidents  which  were 
investigated  during  the  quarter.   These  accidents  are  as  follows : 

Delaware.  L.  ft  W  East  Corning,  N.  Y...July    4.. Rear  collision 

Ligonier  Valley   Ligonier,  Pa  July    5.. Butting  collision 

Illinois  Central   Courlland,  Miss  July  12.  .  Derailment 

Chicago,  II.  at  Q  Western  Springs,  III.. July  14.. Rear  collision 

Soulhern   Vance,  Tenn  July  17.  .Derailment 

N.  Y.  N.  H.  ft  H  Stonington.  Conn  luly  25.. Rear  collision 

Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Pueblo.  Colo  ....July  31 . -Derailment 

Chicago,  M.  &  P.  S  Keechelus,  Wash  Aug.  12.  .Derailment 

Cincinnati,  H.  &  D  Antioch,   III  Aug.  25.  ■  Derailment 

Northern  Pacific   Hot  Spiings,  Wash ...  Aug.  30.,  Butting  collision 

Chicago  ft  N,  W  Lyndliurst,  Wis  Sept.    1 .  .Derailment 

Chicago,  St-  P.  M.  ft  O. .  .Hustler,  Wis  Sept.   2.  .Derailment 

Southern   Ilvlton,  Ca  Sept,  5. .  Derailment 

Rutland  Bennington.  Vt  Sept.  7.  .Butting  collision 

N.  Y,  C.  ft  St.  L  Erie.   Pa  Sept  10. .  Derailment 

N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R  Kart  Rochester,  N.  Y. .  Sept.  15.  .Rear  cr-lli.ion 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Kiserton,  Ky  Sept.  20.  .Collision— mis- 
placed switch 

Pittsburgh,  Shnwmut  ft  N..Nile-.  S,  Y  Sept.  22..Butt,ng  " 

Kansas  City  Southern  Air  Line  Junction ....  Sept.  26— Butt. r.g 


Electric  railways  reporting  to  the  commission  (not  included  in 
the  foregoing  statistics)  had  107  persons  killed  during  the  quar- 


ter and  1362  injured;  and  there  were  52 


■Hi 


and 


de- 


railments. Train  accidents  are  charged  with  eight  fatalities;  4 
passengers  and  4  employees.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
killed  from  all  causes  was  10  and  of  employees  19  (6  in  industrial 
accidents).  The  number  of  trespassers  struck  or  run  over  by 
cars  was  57 ;  38  killed  and  19  injured. 


A  TRAIN  (?)  DESPATCHER. 

Fifteen  thousand  cars  were  handled  in  the  yards  of  the  Buick 
Motor  Company,  of  Pontiac,  during  the  year,  inclusive  of  the 
thirteen  trainloads  of  Buicks  sent  to  the  west  Outgoing  cars 
numbered  7.690,  and  incoming  freight  8,000  carloads. 

The  company  has  comparatively  recently  installed  a  new  sys- 
tem whereby  a  despatcher  is  put  in  charge  of  all  inter-factory 
deliveries  [by  means  of  motors  running  in  the  streets).  He 
sits  all  day  with  a  telephone  receiver  clamped  to  his  car,  directing 
the  drivers  from  one  loading  station  to  the  next.  There  are  22 
motor  trucks  and  ten  horse-drawn  vehicles  always  on  the  job, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  system  saves  the  company  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Four  switch  engines  are  kept  all  day,  and  two  all  night,  shunt- 
ing cars  and  making  up  trains  in  the  Buick  yards.  Three  trans- 
fer cars  are  kept  busy  at  the  motor  building  for  loading  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  they  arc  rolled  up  to  the  dock  at  the 
assembly  plant. — Michigan  Manufacturer. 


Railroad  CoNsntucTtoN  is  Antic.v — The  Benguella  railroad, 
which  has  as  its  goal  the  Katanga  copper  belt,  in  the  extreme 
southern  section  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  is,  as  projected,  about 
1.225  miles  long.  Of  this,  425  miles,  from  the  Katanga  copper 
belt  to  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier,  is  to  be  built  by  Belgian 
capital.  The  Atlantic  end  of  this  railroad  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  September  17.  1912,  for  270  miles  from  I.obita  bay.  By  July. 
1913,  it  should  reach  Bihi  and  have  325  miles  of  railroad  under 
operation.  Upon  arrival  at  Huambo,  a  little  over  one  mile 
above  sea-level,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  line  will  have  been 
finished.  Should  capital  be  found  for  the  completion  of  this 
road,  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  exploitation  of- 
the  Katanga  copper  belt,  since  it  will  give  a  short-line  competitor 
to  the  railroads  from  the  south.— Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 
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WHY    FREIGHT   RATES   SHOULD    BE  INCREASED.* 


Expenses  Have  Advanced.  Interest  Rates  Have  Risen  and  the 
Railways  Require  Larger  Earnings  for  Proper  Development. 

By  Daniel  Wiixard, 
PlfM,)fi,l  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ra.lroad. 


The  subject  of  railroad  freight  rates  is  such  a  large  one  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss  it  at  all  satisfactorily 
within  the  proper  limits  of  a  letter,  but  a  brief  history  of  the 
Eastern  advance  rate  case,  otherwise  known  as  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  case  No.  3,400,  and  some  reference  to  sub- 
sequent developments  in  that  connection,  may  be  of  interest. 

In  !9l0  the  railroads  operating  within  what  is  known  as  official 
classification  territory— which  may  be  roughly  described  as  that 
part  of  the  United  States  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on 
the  cast  hy  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river— filed 
new  freight  tariffs,  which  provided  for  an  increase  of  certain 
freight  rates,  chiefly  those  known  as  class  rates,  and  the  advance 
varied  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

At  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
date  when  the  increased  rates  should  become  effective  was 
postponed  by  the  carriers,  and  a  hearing  was  ordered  by  the 
commission  so  that  the  railroads  might  have  opportunity  to 
present  their  case  and  those  opposed  equal  opportunity  to  present 
theirs.  Extended  hearings  were  had,  and  as  a  result  of  it  all 
the  commission  in  its  decision,  handed  down  early  in  I9II,  found, 
first,  that  the  railroads  had  failed  to  establish  a  necessity  for 
increased  revenue. 

Second,  it  was  suggested  that  even  though  a  necessity  had 
been  established,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  plan  proposed  was  the 
right  way  in  which  to  obtain  such  revenue  And  it  was  further 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  depression  of  all  kinds  of  business 
at  that  time,  and  that  the  carriers  ought  not  to  expert  to  raise 
their  rates  when  business  was  generally  dull. 

However,  the  commission  also  said,  among  other  things,  that 
should  it  come  about  that  their  views  were  not  sustained  by 
future  developments,  and  should  it  appear  at  any  time  that 
there  was  a  real  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  for  in- 
creased revenue,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  position  to  provide 
such  facilities  as  the  public  required,  they  would,  upon  request, 
give  the  matter  further  consideration.  They  said  they  would 
not  hesitate,  under  such  circumstances,  to  authorize  such  rates 
as  would  be  reasonable. 

The  carriers  accepted  the  situation  and,  I  am  confident,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  with 
rates  then  in  effect.  Rigid  economies  wore  enforced  and 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion in  all  departments. 

In  a  number  of  important  instances,  since  the  decision  above 
referred  to,  dividends  have  been  reduced.  In  at  least  three  rases 
receivers  have  assumed  charge  of  the  property. 

During  the  first  two  years  immediately  following  the  decision 
— that  is,  1911  and  the  early  part  of  1912— the  commerce  of  the 
country  showed  little,  if  any,  increase.  But  during  the  latter 
part  of  1912  and  the  early  part  of  1913  there  has  been  marked 
activity  in  business  of  all  kinds,  and  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  railroads  generally  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1913,  will 
probably  be  the  largest  in  their  history.  It  might  be  thought 
from  this  that  they  should  now  be  able  to  show  sufficient  surplus 
above  interest  and  dividend  requirements  lo  justify  such  further 
capital  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary.  A  careful  study  of 
the  facts,  however,  I  believe  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case- 
First  of  all,  the  rates  which  were  in  effect  in  1910  have  not 
in  the  aggregate  been  maintained— that  is  to  say,  while  certain 
increases  have  been  made  during  that  time,  decreases  also  have 
come  about.   The  net  result  has  been,  for  example,  a  reduction 

•An  article  in  tht  Philadelphia  Public  Lrdgcr. 


in  the  earnings  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company  on  the  freight 
business  handled  hy  that  company  in  October,  1912,  of  more 
than  $100,000  when  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been 
in  October,  1909.  In  other  words,  if  the  same  rates,  classifica- 
tions and  conditions  had  been  in  effect  in  1912  that  were  in  effect 
in  1909  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  would  have 
received  in  October,  1912,  more  than  $100,000  more  than  it  did 
receive  for  the  business  actually  handled  in  that  month. 

Not  only  has  the  general  basis  of  rates  been  reduced— to  some 
extent  because  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  perhaps,  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  by  commercial 
conditions  or  influences  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
carriers  to  resist— but  during  the  same  period  expenses  have 
also  very  greatly  increased,  a*  explained  below. 

THE  HEAVY  INCREASES  I.V  EXPENSES. 

Again  in  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  it  Ohio,  the  wage  increase 
of  1910  amounted  to  approximately  $2,500,000  per  year,  when 
applied  to  the  number  of  men  at  that  time  employed.  The  in- 
creases which  have  been  granted — cither  voluntarily  or  by  virtue 
of  arbitration  awards— within  the  last  twelve  months  have 
resulted  in  adding  between  $900,000  and  $900,000  more  to  our 
expenses  each  year.  Further,  as  is  well  known,  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  now  are  engaged  in  taking  a  strike  vote  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  their  demands,  which  call  for  an  increase, 
I  understand,  of  approximately  17  per  cent. 

Prices  of  various  kinds  of  material  also  have  advanced  since 
1910,  notably  in  the  case  of  fuel  coal,  ties  and  equipment.  The 
coal  bill  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  amounts  to,  approxi- 
mately. $6,000,000  per  year,  and  within  the  last  two  years,  there 
has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  of  upward  of  10  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  price  of  ties,  while  not  so  great  in  the  ag- 
gregate, will  be  large.  The  prices  asked  and  paid  for  loco- 
motive* and  freight  and  passenger  cars  are  higher  today  than 
was  the  case  three  years  ago  for  equipment  of  the  same  kind 

Furthermore,  legislation  of  various  kinds— both  state  and 
federal— has  had  an  important  influence  upon  expenses.  The 
so-called  full  crew  bill,  which  has  become  a  law  in  many  of  the 
States,  requires  the  railroads  to  employ  one  extra  man  on  all 
trains  of  more  than  a  certain  length,  although  the  railroad  man- 
agers unanimously  believe  the  law  to  be  unnecessary  and  unwise. 
But  regardless  of  whether  such  laws  are  wise  or  not,  the  ex- 
pense is  the  same  and  must  be  met. 

The  hours  of  service  law,  boiler  inspection  law,  laws  in  various 
States  prescribing  standards  of  construction  for  caboose  cars, 
laws  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  postal  cars,  revised 
orders  with  reference  to  safety  appliances  upon  new  equipment, 
as  well  as  upon  existing  equipment ;  laws  with  reference  to  grade 
separation,  etc.,  etc. — all  have  tended  to  very  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  operation;  and  further,  the  public  demands,  expects  and 
receives  a  higher  standard  of  service  in  all  directions  than  has 
ever  been  the  case  before. 

This  results,  for  instance,  in  the  running  of  a  greater  number 
of  passenger  trains  than  the  business  itself  would  justify  over 
the  lines  where  the  traffic  is  light;  and  also  in  a  higher  standard 
of  freight  service— that  is  to  say.  carriers  are  required  to  furnish 
cars  more  promptly,  and  to  move  them  with  less  delay.  While 
no  one  recognizes  better  than  the  railway  executives  that  the 
service  is  not  always  satisfactory,  and  is  frequently  not  such  as 
they  would  like  to  furnish,  I  believe  it  is.  nevertheless,  a  fact 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  today 
than  ever  before,  but  this  all  means  greater  expense  in  operation. 
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KI>B  IN  INTEREST  RATE  AN  IMPORTANT  f  ACTOR. 

Another  very  important  clement  is  the  rate  of  interest  which 
railways  arc  obliged  to  pay  upon  new  capital  raised  for  im- 
provements and  betterments.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  interest 
basil  on  all  investments  has  been  raised  within  recent  years,  and 
that  the  very  best  securities  pay  higher  rates  today  than  ever 
before,  and  that  the  railroads  arc  not  peculiar  in  this  respect 
But,  even  so,  they  arc  still  required,  in  common  with  others,  to 
pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  the  case  some  live 
or  ten  years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago  if  a  railroad  company  with  well  established 
credit  decided  to  increase  its  capital  for  improvement  purposes 
— we  will  say  $1,000,000 — it  was  customary  to  assume  that  the 
interest  charge  on  that  account  would  be  approximately  $40,000 
per  year.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  interest  charge  would 
be  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  per  year  as  a  minimum,  and.  in 
some  cases,  even  in  excess  of  $60,000  This  item  alone,  as  you 
will  sec,  becomes  very  important  when  large  systems- -like  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio— are  spending  upward  of  $20,000,000  a  year, 
and  ought  to  do  so,  for  betterments,  extensions  and  new 
equipment 

Taxes  have  increased  largely  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
the  case  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company,  the  increase  in  that 
one  item  since  1909  amounts  to  more  than  $900,000  a  year.  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  although 
one  of  public  record,  that  the  American  railroads,  as  a  whole, 
pay  each  year  in  taxes  more  than  $120,000,000. 

The  various  influences  which  I  have  mentioned  all  have  tended 
to  reduce  the  margin  between  income  and  outgo.  And  it  has 
become  so  narrow  that  the  railroads — many  of  them,  at  least — 
do  not  feel  justified  in  further  increasing  their  capital  charges, 
because  the  burden  assumed  by  so  doing  might  seriously  interfere 
with  their  ability  to  maintain  reasonable  payments  upon  existing 
capital  issues. 

The  result  is  that  the  railroads  generally  in  official  classifica- 
tion territory  are  very  rapidly  coming  to  a  stop  so  far  as  matters 
of  capital  expenditures  arc  concerned.  Inasmuch  as  few,  if  any. 
are  able  to  provide  for  new  additions  and  improvements  out  of 
surplus  earnings,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  railroads  in  the 
territory  referred  to  will  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  country. 

On  that  account  many  have  felt  that  a  moderate  advance  in 
freight  rates  is  not  only  justified,  but  actually  ought  to  be  made 
at  this  time.  Also  that  in  view  of  the  changes  which  I  have 
referred  to,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be  dis- 
posed today  to  grant  the  request  which  the  railroads  contemplate 
making— that  they  be  allowed  to  advance  all  freight  rates  in 
official  classification  territory  S  per  cent. 

It  was  suggested  before,  in  the  case  known  as  No.  3,400,  that 
if  the  railroads  had  established  the  fact  that  they  needed  addi- 
tional revenue  at  that  time,  the  method  which  they  proposed  f-jr 
obtaining  it  was  not  the  right  or  best  way.  in  that  it  imposed 
increases  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  upon  some  rates,  and  niado 
no  increase  whatever  upon  certain  others. 

It  was  argued,  and  with  much  force,  that  the  relation  of  rates 
which  then  existed  had  conic  about  through  a  long  period  of 
competition  and  regulation,  and  that  anything  which  tended  to 
disturb  that  relationship  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The 
carriers  recognizee  the  force  of  that  argument,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  have  recommended  that  the  increased  revenue  be 
obtained  by  advancing  all  rates  an  equal  amount— that  is  to  say. 
S  per  cent.  If  this  were  done,  it  is  believed  that  commercial 
conditions  would.be  very  little,  if  at  all,  disturbed  thcrehy. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  NOW  FAVORABLE. 

It  also  was  argued  in  the  previous  case,  that,  even  if  the  car- 
riers did  desire  additional  revenue  at  that  time,  the  same  condi- 
tion was  more  or  less  true  with  all  other  business.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  period  of  commercial  stagnation,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  carriers  ought  to  raise  their  rates,  if  at  all,  during  a 
time  of  commercial  activity,  and  not  when  business  was  dull 
The  force  of  that  argument  also  was  recognised. 


The  volume  of  business  which  is  being  handled  today  is 
probably  greater  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  profits  are  supposed  to  be  upon  a  generally  satis- 
factory basis.  If  that  is  true,  it  would  seem  that  business  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand,  with  very  little  discomfort,  the  small  advance 
in  freight  rates  now  proposed. 

This  proposed  increase  has  been  considered  and  advocated 
chiefly  by  the  officers  directly  in  charge  of  the  properties  in- 
volved—men who,  in  nearly  all  instances,  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  railway  service,  who  arc  now  salaried  officers  of  such 
corporations,  and  who  realize  fully  that  they  occupy  the  dual 
position  of  trustee  for  the  owners  of  the  properties,  and  also 
that  of  semi-public  officials  responsible  to  the  public  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  properties  in  their 
charge  It  would  seem  that  their  opinion  in  a  matter  of  such 
Rrave  importance  to  the  country  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  given 
serious  consideration. 

Personally  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  intelligence, 
fairness  and  patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  when  the  matter  reaches  them  they  will  eventually 
decide  it  in  light  of  all  the  facts  presented. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  riRht  solution  of  this  case  is  of 
such  importance  and  of  such  vital  interest  to  all  concerned  that 
there  ought  to  he,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  there  will  be,  no 
such  general  opposition  to  the  proposed  advance  this  time,  as 
developed  in  the  previous  case. 

The  public  is  constantly  letting  it  be  known,  and  properly  so, 
that  it  desires  to  ride  in  steel  coaches;  that  it  wants,  when  it 
travels,  the  protection  of  the  electric  automatic  block;  that  it 
wants  to  be  properly  provided  with  cars  of  suitable  kind  when 
it  has  freight  to  ship,  and  that  also  it  wants  its  freight  moved 
promptly  and  with  regularity  to  its  destination,  and  the  public 
is  no  more  anxious  to  have  all  the  things  above  mentioned,  than 
I,  as  chief  executive  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company,  am 
anxious  to  furnish  them.  But  such  things  arc  expensive,  and 
cannot  be  furnished  unless  the  money  is  available;  and  it  is  not 
available  at  this  time. 

A  5  per  cent,  increase  on  all  freight  rates  in  official  classifica- 
tion territory,  if  granted,  would  probably  increase  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  carriers  involved  upward  of  $40,000,000  per  year, 
and  while  that  sum  seems  large  of  and  by  itself,  it  is  not  large 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter.  It  would 
mean  an  increased  average  charge  on  all  the  business  handled 
in  the  territory  referred  to  of  approximately  5  cents  per  ton; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  5  per  cent,  increase  which  is  now  re- 
quested will  fall  short  of  what  is  reasonably  necessary,  unless 
some  of  the  influences  which  have  tended  to  increase  so  greatly 
operating  expenses  in  recent  years  should  in  some  manner  be 
checked. 

I  have  outlined  above,  in  a  general  way,  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  5  per  cent,  increase  as  requested  should  be 
gTanted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  1  should  add  that  the 
farriers  expect  to  be  able  to  produce  ample  and  specific  evidence 
to  support  the  general  statements  which  I  have  made,  and  I  feel 
confident  of  their  ability  in  this  instance  to  fully  sustain  the 
burden  of  proof  which  rests  upon  them. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  again,  by  way  of  emphasis,  to  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  are  representing  the  railroads  in  this  par- 
ticular movement  will  be  affected  very  little,  if  any.  in  a  personal 
way  by  the  outcome  of  this  issue.  They  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
positions,  the  trustees  of  the  properties,  and  they  are  also,  in  a 
very  proper  sense,  semi-public  officials  charged  with  important 
public  duties  to  perform.  Should  their  request  for  increased 
revenue  in  the  present  instance  be  denied,  as  was  the  case  in 
1910.  they  will  continue  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  the  public  as  best  they  may,  while  at  the  same  time 
not  unmindful  of  the  proper  responsibility  resting  upon  them  as 
the  fiduciary  agents  of  those  whose  money  has  been  invested  in 
railway  securities  with  the  proper  expectation  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  desire  to 
be  unfair  to  the  railroads  or  to  those  who  have  invested  either 
their  earnings  or  iheir  inheritance  in  railway  securities. 

RAILROADS  NOT  A  COM PI.ETKO  INSTITUTION. 

If  the  railroads  were  a  completed  institution,  and  if  further 
additions  and  extensions  were  unnecessary,  the  whole  subject 
would  present  an  entirely  different  phase.  But  they  are  not 
completed,  nor  will  they  ever  be  completed,  so  long  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  continues  to  grow,  and  conservative  esti- 
mates have  shown  that  the  roads  interested  in  this  particular 
case  will  probably  be  required  for  some  years  to  come  to  raise 
in  some  manner  each  year  for  additions  and  betterments  a  sum 
well  upward  of  $500,000,000 

It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  providing  such 
a  sum  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  roads,  nor  would  such  a 
policy  be  advocated  or  desired.  Undoubtedly  it  is  desirable  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  sum  should  come  from  each  year's 
surplus.  But  much  the  larger  part  must  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  new  securities.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  sale,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  must  also  be  some  one  to  buy,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  ihat  the  act  of  buying  is  one  of  purely  voluntary 
action.  But  people  will  not  buy  railroad  securities — which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  will  not  invest  their  money 
in  railroads — unless  they  believe  they  will  receive  as  good 
return  upon  the  money  so  invested  as  they  would  if  it  were 
invested  in  some  other  line  of  undertaking  with  similar  risk  and 
responsibility. 


ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  WATER 
SERVICE  VALVE. 


The  water  service  valve  shown  in  the  illustration  is  operated 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  or  pilot  valve  controlled  by  an  electric 
solenoid.  The  illustration  shows  the  valve  in  an  open  position 
and  in  order  to  close  it  the  auxiliary  valve  must  be  opened 
either  by  means  of  the  solenoid  or  by  moving  it  by  hand. 
When  the  auxiliary  valve  is  opened,  water  passes  through  the 
passage  H,  through  the  auxiliary  valve  and  the  passage  C  to 
the  chamber  above  the  main  valve  A,    As  the  upper  surface 
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Water  Service  Valve  Controlled  by  an  Electric  Solenoid. 

of  the  valve  A  is  greater  than  the  lower,  the  difference  in  the 
pressure  closes  the  valve.  When  the  solenoid  is  released  the 
auxiliary  valve  closes  and  the  valve  I)  opens,  permitting  the 
water  above  the  valve  A  to  pass  through  the  port  C,  raise  the 
valve  F.  and  escape  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  exhaust 
port  F  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  below  the  valve  A  opens  it. 
The  restricted  passage  of  the  water  from  above  the  main  valve 
acts  as  a  cushiun  to  prevent  it  from  opening  too  quickly  and 
at  the  same  time  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  ports  G,  which  acts 


as  a  cushion  to  prevent  the  valve  slamming  when  closing.  This 
valve  is  manufactured  by  the  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CONVERTIBLE    SEAT    FOR  COMPARTMENT 

CARS. 


Sleeping  car  berths  arc  not  as  wide  as  could  be  desired  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  placed  on  the  width  of  the  cars,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  aisle  space.    In  compart- 


Seat  End  In  Position  for  Extending  Berth. 

mcnt  cars,  however,  where  there  is  a  separate  passageway 
through  the  car  outside  the  compartments,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  using  the  aisle  for  extending  the  berths,  and  some  of 
the  compartment  sleeping  cars  running  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 


Seat  End  Locked  In  Position  for  Day  Travel. 
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tury  Limited  arc  equipped  with  a  device  for  this  purpose. 
The  seat  ends  are  hinged  so  that  they  can  be  swung  down 
and  supported  by  an  angle  brace  and  form  a  horizontal  ex- 
tension of  the  seat.  When  the  two  scats  arc  pulled  out.  as  is 
ordinarily  done  in  making  up  a  lower  berth,  a  filler  is  placed 
between  the  two  ends  after  they  have  been  lowered,  thus  form- 
ing a  full  size  bed.  In  traveling  long  distances  passengers 
frequently  become  tired  and  wish  to  rest  during  the  day,  and 
with  this  type  of  seat  the  end  may  be  swung  down  at  any 
time  and  a  comfortable  couch  provided  on  which  a  person 
may  stretch  out  at  full  length. 

This  extension  seat  was  invented  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Smith, 
Chicago.  III.,  and  the  patents  are  controlled  by  the  Pullman 
Company. 

BAXTER   CHARCOAL   CAR  HEATERS. 


A  charcoal  heater  that  is  inexpensive  to  operate,  and  one  that 
has  given  efficient  service  in  extremely  low  temperatures,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  outside  shell  is 
made  of  corrugated  metal  and  forms  the  body  of  the  heater, 
supporting  the  magazine  at  the  top  and  creating  a  radiating 
surface  around  the  fire  pot  of  such  area  as  will  insure  all 
boxes  and  packages  not  catching  fire  should  they  fall  against  it. 
A  positive  lock  on  the  base  secures  the  tire  put  to  the  shell, 
preventing  the  hoi  coals  from  being  emptied  from  the  heater  into 
the  car  in  the  event  of  accident.  'Die  hasp  on  this  lock  is  pro- 
vided with  slots  for  two  positions,  permitting  the  fire  pot  and 
its  grate  to  be  varied  in  its  distance  from  the  feed  spout  of  the 
magazine,  thus  creating  a  simple  means  of  regulating  the  rate 


the  large  size  is  designed  for  use  in  protecting  less  than  carload 
business,  in  which  service  the  car  door  on  local  trains  is  not 
only  opened  often,  but  is  frequently  allowed  to  remain  so  for 
many  minutes,  thus  requiring  the  generation  of  considerable 
heat  in  a  short  time  to  again  raise  the  temperature  in  the  car 
to  the  proper  degree.  The  No.  2  heater  is  designed  to  fit  into 
the  ice  bunkers  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  is  pro\idcd  with  an 
automatic  brace,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  which 
locks  it  fast  in  the  center  of  the  bunker.  Two  of  these  heaters 
are  used  with  each  car,  one  in  each  bunker.  The  No.  3  is  a 
heater  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  breweries  where  a 
suspended  heater  is  preferable.  These  heaters  are  in  a  size  be- 
tween the  No.  I  and  No.  2,  and  are  provided  with  heavy  hooks 
which  fasten  into  the  screw-eyes  applied  to  the  carlines,  thus 
suspending  the  heater  out  of  the  way  of  the  kegs  which  are 
rolled  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  No.  2  heater  will  operate 
36  hours  without  refilling,  at  a  cost  of  IS  cents  for  the  charcoal; 
the  other  heaters  will  operate  up  to  96  hours  without  refilling. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  drawing  that  briquettes  may  also  be 
used.  An  additional  feature  of  the  charcoal  heater  is  the  giving 
off  of  the  carbon  monoxide  gas  which  not  only  helps  to  preserve 
any  fruit  or  vegetable  freight  carried,  but  also  kills  any  animal 
life  that  may  be  confined  in  the  car.  such  as  rats,  mice,  taran- 
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Baxter  Charcoal  Car  Heater  for  Perishable  Freight. 


of  combustion  by  changing  the  thickness  of  fire  without  altering 
tile  inlet  draft  passage  areas. 

The  heaters  are  started  by  means  of  an  igniter  or  "starter," 
which  is  made  of  blotting  paper  saturated  in  a  soluin  n  nf  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  then  pressed  into  the  shape  of  a  pie  plate,  be- 
ing provided  with  a  hole  in  the  center.  These  starters  are  placed 
on  the  grate  and  a  lighted  match  is  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  igniter,  which  burns  without  a  flame; 
the  magazine  is  then  replaced  and  the  supply  slide  opened.  The 
heater  is  then  in  full  operation. 

A  report  on  one  of  these  heaters  in  use  on  a  Canadian  road 
tells  of  a  carload  nf  potatoes,  passing  through  temperatures  of 
38  to  42  deg.  below  zero,  being  received  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature was  38  dig.  below  in  perfectly  good  condition.  A  car- 
load of  beer,  passing  through  temperatures  of  from  28  to  36 
deg.  below,  was  received  with  an  inside  temperature  of  60  deg. 
above  with  the  thermometer  registering  35  deg.  below  outside  of 
the  car. 

Thise  heaters  are  manufactured  in  three  v/es;  the  No.  1  or 


tulas.  etc.  For  this  reason  the  car  should  be  opened  a  few 
minutes  before  any  person  is  allowed  to  enter. 

These  heaters  are  in  service  on  15  railroads,  including  three 
of  the  larger  systems  of  this  country.  They  arc  made  by  the 
Klauer  Manufacturing  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


StuvEvs  for  AmcAN  Railroad— The  surveys  for  the  rail- 
road from  Lusambo,  on  the  Sankuru  river,  to  Dukama.  on  the 
Upper  Congo  river,  are  finished,  and  work  will  presumably  begin 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  at  Bukama  in 
\')\4  or  1915.  The  route  will  probably  be  changed,  however,  as 
further  surveys  arc  being  carried  on  with  the  idea  of  fixing 
the  western  terminus  at  N'Dolo  on  the  Lower  Congo  railroad 
near  Leopoldville.  The  proposed  new  route  touches  Luebo, 
Luluabourg.  Kanda  Kanda,  and  Mutambo,  Mukulu,  and  not 
Lusambo,  joining  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  at  Lubende,  some 
15  miles  south  of  Bukama.  The  line  as  outlined  would  be  about 
1.250  miles  long. — Mining  and  Scientific  Prtu. 
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A.  B.  Garmtson,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, was  rc-elcctcd  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  brother- 
hood in  Detroit  last  week. 

On  June  1,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  abolished  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing train  "butchers"  and  news  agents  on  its  trains.  News  agents 
will  be  permitted  to  canvass  trains  during  stops  at  important 
pi.ints. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  are  distributing  among  their  agents  and  employees 
booklets,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  courtesy,  by  Elbert 
Hubbard. 

George  Uradshaw,  Highland,  X.  V..  formerly  chief  safety- 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  has  just  finished  a  safety  in- 
spection of  the  shops,  yards  and  other  works  of  the  Buffalo. 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh;  rind  has  delivertd  a  number  of  "safety- 
first"  lectures  to  the  employees  of  the  road. 

Following  the  recent  action  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  at  its  large  car  shops,  the  Boston  &  Maine  has 
made  a  reduction  of  about  1  hour  a  day  in  the  working  time 
in  the  shops  throughout  its  lines.  It  is  expected  that  the  short  - 
time  schedule  will  be  kept  in  force  several  weeks. 

The  New  Mexico  Corporation  Commission  hps  asked  the  at- 
torney general  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter  of  compelling 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  statutes  of  New  Mexico  by  tiling  articles  of  incor- 
poration. I  he  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  El  Paso,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Choctaw  companies  have  filed  their  articles 
of  incorporation  with  the  state,  but  the  commission  seems  to 
feel  that  this  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  operating  surface  and 
elevated  street  railways  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  announces  an  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  employees,  to  take  effect  July  4  next,  which 
will  amount  to  from  4  to  15  per  cent.,  the  increases  varying 
according  to  length  of  service  and  the  records  of  individuals 
for  efficiency.  About  6,000  men  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
increase,  and  the  additions  to  the  pay  roll  will  amount  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  monorail  extending  from  Bartow  station  on  the  New- 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New  York  City,  to  Bcldcn's 
Point,  about  2  miles,  has  been  given  up.  The  company  oper- 
ating it,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  has  been  reorganized,  and  a  standard  gage  surface 
electric  railroad  will  be  put  in  operation  over  this  route.  The 
monorail  was  operated  for  passenger  business  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  but  it  has  not  given  satisfaction. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  moved  over  the  Middle  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  month  of  May  was  185,876, 
the  heaviest  movement  on  record.  The  number  of  cars  is  less 
than  the  number  moved  in  May,  1907,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  high  capacity,  the 
amount  of  freight  moved  was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  period. 
As  compared  with  May.  1912,  the  total  number  of  cars  increased 
about  15,000;  and  the  increase  over  May,  1911,  was  30.000. 

The  length  of  the  lines  of  the  Delaware,  l-ackawanna  &  West- 
ern operated  by  the  block  system  is  739  miles.  This  is  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  the  passenger  lines  operated  by  the  com- 
pany. An  officer  of  the  road  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
percentage  is  not  stated  in  the  report  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Railway  .>1gc 
Gazette  of  May  16,  page  1059.  The  percentage  of  passenger 
tracks  worked  by  the  block  system  is  83  3.  not  46.6,  as  stated  in 
the  report. 

The  O'Brien  Construction  Company  has  removed  its  ma- 
chinery and  fixtures  from  the  line  of  the  Southern  New  England 
Railway,  an  agreement  having  been  reached  between  the  officers 
of  the  railway  and  the  contractors  iur  the  cancellation  of  their 
contract.  It  appears  that  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  lease  of  the  road  to  the  Central  Vermont 
but  that  the  governor  vetoed  it.  John  S.  Murdock,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  railway  company,  says  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of 
obtaining  money  until  the  legislature  shall  again  meet. 


A  school  for  railroad  department  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
will  be  conducted  at  Lake  Geneva.  Wis.,  July  12  to  25,  at  which 
several  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  subject  of  "Safety  First." 
Among  the  lecturers  will  be  L.  F.  Shedd,  general  safety  super- 
visor of  the  Rock  Island  lines;  L.  Wilbur  Messer,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  John  F  Moore,  general  secretary  of  the 
railroad  department  at  New  York;  W.  N.  Northcott,  general 
secretary  of  the  railroad  department  at  Chicago,  and  A.  G. 
Knobcl,  international  secretary  of  the  railroad  department. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  raised  its  shopmen's  pay  10  per 
cent. ;  this  is  the  result  of  negotiations  which  have  been  in 
progress  at  Montreal  for  the  past  two  weeks  between  delegates 
of  the  federated  shop  trades  and  the  officers  of  the  railway.  All 
the  employees  of  the  mechanical  and  car  departments  on  the 
company's  eastern  lines,  some  9.500  in  number,  will  benefit  by 
the  increase.  Time  and  a  half  will  be  allowed  for  overtime 
and  for  work  on  legal  holidays.  The  men  affected  by  the 
changes,  which  went  into  effect  June  2,  and  will  continue  for 
one  year,  arc  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  brass  work- 
ers, buffers,  sheet  metal  workers,  steaml'uters,  plumbers,  general 
car  builders  and  carmen,  employed  in  the  district  between  Port 
Arthur  and  St  John. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  state  of  West  Virginia,  at  Wheeling,  in  the  week  begin- 
ning June  15,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  make  a  display  of 
locomotives  illustrating  the  history  of  the  steam  engine  in  rail- 
road service  irom  the  year  1827,  when  the  road  was  begun. 
A  number  of  old  engines  will  he  shown  in  operation  under 
their  own  steam.  The  Hempficld  yard  of  the  road  in  Wheeling 
is  directly  opposite  the  City  Hall  and  the  railroad  exhibition 
will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  celebration.  This  exhibit 
of  locomotive  history  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  G. 
Pangborn.  who  directed  the  preparation  of  the  great  historical 
display  of  locomotives  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1893. 

D  K  Jurgctiscn.  engineer  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  &  Ware- 
house Commission,  in  a  paper  which  is  to  be  read  before  the 
Mississippi  Valley  States  Convention  on  Railroad  Valuation  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  0,  draws  attention  to  what  he  considers 
an  opportunity  for  the  state  railroad  commissioners  of  the  vari- 
ous states  to  aid  the  public  in  what  he  characterizes  as  "in 
reality  a  contest  between  the  carriers  and  the  public,  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  court  or  umpire  to  rep- 
resent the  public."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
coming  valuation  hearings  in  the  question  of  land  values,  the 
railroads  only  will  be  represented,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  not  itself  be  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  sug- 
gests that  since  the  slate  railroad  commissioners  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  facts,  they  should  represent  the  public  in  this 
"contest." 

Electrification  and  Terminal  Diecuaalon  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  city  council  committee  on  railway  terminals  on 
June  2  voted  to  recommend  for  passage  an  ordinance  requiring 
the  railways  of  Chicago  to  operate  their  trains  by  motive  power 
"other  than  steam,  or  that  will  not  produce  smoke  or  noxious 
gases,"  after  July  1,  1915,  under  a  penalty  of  $200  for  each  of- 
fense. This  action  was  taken  after  a  series  of  hearings  at  which 
officials  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  principal  railways  had  asked  the  committee 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  ordinance  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  thorough  investigation  now  being  made  by  the  associa- 
tion's committee  on  Smoke  Abatement  and  Electrification  of 
Railway  Terminals.  A  report  of  this  investigation,  which  has 
been  under  way  for  two  years,  is  promised  by  January  1,  1914. 

At  the  hearings  officials  of  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  engineers  of  the  investigating  committee  have  explained  in 
detail  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  H.  G.  Burt  as  chief  engineer.  The  aldeimcn  were 
apparently  influenced  by  an  attack  on  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  made  by  Alderman  I.ong,  who  introduced  the  ordi- 
nance, and  who  declared  that  the  association  was  aiding  the  rail- 
ways in  a  policy  of  delay.  Nearly  three  years  ago  a  committee 
of  the  association  made  an  investigation,  the  details  of  which 
have  never  been  made  public,  and  reported  a  finding  that  elec- 
trification was  "l"'th  practicable  and  feasible.''    The  railways 
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were  informed  of  the  report,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  asso- 
ciation's officer*  the  present  committee  was  formed  on  which 
the  railways  are  represented  by  only  four  members  out  of  1". 
and  the  railways  agreed  to  finance  a  thorough,  investigation  by 
competent  engineers.  The  investigation  has  cost  $250.01)0  to 
date,  and  Hugh  Patterson,  electrical  engineer  of  the  committee, 
said  at  one  of  the  bearings  that  it  would  require  another  year 
to  complete  the  investigation  along  the  lines  mapped  out,  but 
that  the  report  could  be  prepared  by  the  first  of  next  year  by 
curtailing  a  part  of  the  work 

The  council  committee  on  railway  terminals  temporarily  post- 
poned its  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  location  of  new 
terminals,  pending  its  decision  on  the  electrification  question,  but 
the  matter  continues  to  arouse  a  lively  public  discussion.  Mayor 
Harrison  has  announced  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  union  station  roads  for  a  new  station  between  Jackson  and 
Adams  streets,  as  described  in  the  Hallway  .  Ige  (iacrtte  of  May 
23,  and  the  west  side  property  owners  at  several  meetings  have 
protested  vigorously  against  any  plan  of  moving  the  terminal 
south  to  Twelfth  street,  as  proposed  by  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission. A  committee  of  the  Western  Society  of  Fngineers  has 
suggested  to  the  committee  that  it  employ  competent  engineers 
to  assist  it  in  the  consideration  of  the  entire  problem.  The 
Chicago  Trihuuf  has  opened  its  columns  to  the  presidents  of  all 
roads  entering  Chicago  for  a  discussion  of  the  station  problem, 
and  articles  have  been  presented  by  Messrs,  Delano,  o(  the 
Wabash:  Miller,  oi  the  Burlington:  Markham,  of  the  Illinois 
Central:  Gardner,  of  the  Chicago  X  North  Western:  Wortbtng- 
ton,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton;  Fading,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  and  Wood,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 

The  City  Club  has  announced  a  series  of  discussions  on  the 
subject  at  noonday  luncheons  during  this  week  and  next,  at 
which  the  advocates  of  the  various  plans  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views.  The  speakers,  announced  include 
F.  R.  C.raham,  of  |).  11  Burnham  &  Company,  the  architects 
for  the  union  station;  Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Burling- 
ton; Walter  D.  Moody,  managing  director  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission:  Jarvis  Hunt,  Irving  K.  Pond  and  Allen  B.  Pond, 
architects,  who  have  submitted  independent  plans,  and  I7,  A.  De- 
lano, receiver  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Request  for  Higher  Freight  Rates. 

The  circular  in  which  the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion invites  its  members  to  express  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  a  5  t>er  cent,  horizontal  advance  in  freight  rates,  deserves 
the  sanest  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
directors  of  the  association  have  tentatively  endorsed  the  re- 
quest. It  seems  probable  that  a  horizontal  advance  will  prove 
least  burdensome  and  disturbing  in  the  event  that  an  advance 
has  to  be  made.  It  cannot  seriously  disturb  any  competitive 
conditions,  lierausc  it  will  fall  evenly  upon  all  classes  of  com- 
petitors and  producers.  With  the  tremendous  advance  in  the 
item  of  taxes  alone,  now  consuming  12. .V)  per  cent  of  the  net 
operating  revenues  of  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
it  would  seem  that  government,  which  is  the  recipient  of  the 
taxes,  should  allow  a  commensurate  return,  from  that  stand- 
point alone,  from  the  operations  of  the  railroads, 

This  [taper  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  its  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  the  railroads  and  the  people,  and 
we  believe  that  the  arguments  put  out  have  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  response  From  the  best  study  this  paper  can  make  of 
the  subject  the  advances  are  quite  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  railroad  t  stabltshnnnt  on  its  present  plane  of  efficiency,, 
and  to  the  attraction  of  the  new  capital  tequired  to  make  the 
necessary  additions  to  mileage  and  to  facilities.-  ViWro.u" 
.i7fl>ll<f(lcM<r,-r. 

Flash  Light  Signal*  to  8top  Motorists. 

I  he  Lehigh  Valley  has  m  use  at  a  Irghway  crowing  at  South 
riamticld.  X.  J.,  a  signal  to  warn  wayfarers  of  the  approach 
of  u„iri\  wH.  h  nar»  •  -  -tit  a  vis  1  il  at:. I  an  audible  ii.dic.it  ;..n  : 
and  the  v il  :iidici..ti-n  at  iiu-lit  i-  tint:  U  means  of 
ae.'vltnr  Tla-.li  light.  Ill,-  diMi'v  Is  turinsliid  '  '■  the  1  miner - 
ci:  1  Ac:  t  vie  tie  C>  ir:-any.  *l>  Br.etdwav.  New  York  City,  and 
the  |i,:ht  nj>  n-ni, ,  A  in  these  it>  in  c  timv.i.  >n  with  the 

report  tin  ia-t  ,,ii-..:.i!  li'ulnn  ■  •!  tin.  Railway  > i i; •  - ,-t I  \-s.  .-i.,- 
ti-.ni   I  .on.-;.:!;,    .i.v  :  v.  '  n  (..!•<  r  IS.  V>\>.  page  7.V1  .      "I  In- 


signal  at  South  Plainficld,  like  a  number  of  others  on  the  l.ehigh 
Valley,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Hall  "hanjo"  (disk  signal),  having 
been  converted  from  a  signal  formerly  used  as  an  automatic 
block  signal.  Toward  the  highway  the  light  shows  white  when 
no  train  is  approaching,  and  red  when  the  track  should  not  be 
crossed-  The  regulation  of  the  intermittent  action  of  the  light 
is  so  adjusted  that  there  arc  about  00  dashes  a  minute,  each 
flash  lasting  about  2  5  of  a  second  We  have  spoken  of  the 
light  as  a  warning  for  motorists,  but.  of  course,  it  shines  for  alt. 
bolh  great  and  small,  \«  flash  lights  arc  not  visible  elsewhere 
on  the  highways  of  New  Jersey,  persons  approaching  this  cross- 
ing are  warned  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible,  that  they 
are  approaching*  a  railroad  crossing. 


American    Railroad    Employes'    and    Investors'  Association 
Discontinued. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  15,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Railroad  Employes'  and  Investors'  Association,  having 
considered  carefully  all  the  conditions,  the  work  accomplished 
and  probable  future  needs  and  support  by  the  membership,  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  desirable  to  continue  the  general  work  of 
the  association  Accordingly  futther  operations  of  the  general 
organization  and  officers  were  ordered  suspended  as  of  June  1. 
1913. 

In  taking  this  action  the  committee  voiced  its  satisfaction 
with  the  work  accomplished  and  the  intention  not  to  prejudice 
continuation  of  its  branches  locally  where  desired  or  further 
work  along  the  lines  of  the  movement  in  territories  where  deemed 
expedient.  All  application  fees  collected  from  employees  since 
June  1.  1912,  will  be  refunded. 

In  making  this  announcement  the  general  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation expressed  to  the  members  their  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  support  and  co-operation  which  has  been  rendered. 

1  he  association  was  organized  in  September,  l'-Og,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  attended  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  principal 
western  railways  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods for  the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony  between  railways 
and  their  employees,  ami  "to  cultivate  and  maintain  between  its 
members  such  a  spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  such  concern  •  in 
the  part  of  all  of  them  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  oi  Amer- 
ican railways  as  will  best  promote  their  successful  and  profitable 
operation  for  the  benefit  alike  of  their  employees,  investors  and 
the  public  " 

P  II  Morrissey,  former  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  who  has  been  president  of  the  association 
since  its  organization,  with  office  in  Chicago,  has.  as  stated  else- 
where, been  appointed  assistant  to  vice-president  II.  F  Byram 
of  the  C  hicago,  Burlington  &  Qttincy. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. 

Officers  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  President.  T.  W  I-owe.  Canadian  Pacific; 
first  vice-president,  J.  I.  Johnson.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fc;  second  vice-president.  Andrew  Greene.  Cleveland.  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago  &  St  Louis;  thud  vice-president.  D.  A  l.ucas. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  ;  fourth  vice-president.  J.  B 
Tate.  Pennsylvania;  i  i  fill  vice-president.  C.  P.  Patrick.  Fnc  ; 
treasurer.  Prank  Gray,  Chicago  &  Alton. 


List  of  Exhibitors  of  the  Track  Supply  Association. 

The  Track  Supply  Association  will  hold  its  exhibit  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  Chicago.  September  V-12.  1913.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  thirty  -  first  annual  convention  of  the  Koadmasters" 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  The  following  supply- 
concerns  lave  already  taken  space:  Katnapo  Iron  WCrks;  The 
T  &  M.  to;  The  Kail  Joint  Co. ;  Lackawanna  Steel  Co  ;  Pair- 
hanks-Morse  Co.;  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.;  Xational  Pock 
Washer  Co.;  Klli..tt  Frog  &  Switch  Co.;  The  Railway  F.quip- 
nu  in  ,\  Publication  <  '<>. ;  Associated  Manufacturers  Co  ;  Amer- 
ican Hois;  &  Derrick  Co. ;  Fairmont  Machine  Co. ;  Simm.ms- 
ttoardtnan  Publishing  Co. :  /oi.,';cii;,  .  .C.v  to/ :■:,'.-.  Status!  / 
tri'a  ,  The  Jov  ce-Cridland  Co.;  Louis  Blessing;  Jatc.es  V  Barr: 
U  &  C  Co.;  M  W.  Supply  Co.;  The  American  Guard  Kail 
P'astetur  Co.;  Crerar-Adams  &  Co.;  Tcmpleton.  Kenly  &  Co. 
Ltd.;  ln.iian.ipt  bs.  Switch  &  Frog  Co. :  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
to;   Hayes  Track  Appliance  Co.;  Verona  Tool  Works;  The 
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National  Malleable  Castings  Co.;  Haggard  &  MarcuMOa  Co.; 
Positive  Rail  Anchor  Co.;  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  William  Whar- 
ton, Jr.  &  Co..  Inc  ;  Hubbard  &  Co.;  The  Hohart  Allfrec  Co.; 
Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Co.;  Mudo;t>  &  Co.;  Southern  Railway 
Supply  Co.;  The  Railroad  Supply  Co.;  Sellers  Manufacturing 
Co.:  Ajax  Forge  Co.;  Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron  Co.:  Ke>stonc 
Grinder  &  Manufacturing  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Northwestern 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Eatt  Claire,  Wis. 


L.  S.  Poroeroy,  Old  Slate  Capitol 
ay.  except  June,  July,  August  and 


American  8ociety  of  Civil  Engineers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
held  on  June  4.  two  paper-,  were  presented  for  discussion  as 
follows:  The  Philosophy  of  Engineering,  by  Maurice  G.  Parsons, 
Jun  Am.  S  ic.  C.  R. ;  and  The  Elevation  of  the  Tracks  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Germantown  Ik  Norrittown  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa,  by  Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  M  Am,  Soc.  C  R,  The 
latter  paper  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  These  papers 
were  printed  in  the  I'roceedings  for  April  and  May  respectively. 


Special  Libraries 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Special  Libraries'  Associa- 
tion will  be  hel.l  at  the  Hotel  Kaatcrskill,  Catskill  Mountains. 
N.  Y.,  June  24-26. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


The  fcllawnt  list  fires  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of 
relinks,  and  places  of  meeting. 


All  Rbaxe  Association. ~F.  M.  Xeliii.  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ameeican  Association  or  Demubeage  Offices*. — A.  G.  Tbomason,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.    Convention,  May  19,  1914,  St.  Louis. 

Ameeican  Association  or  Genebal  Passe  noes  and  Ticket  Agents. — W.  C. 
Hope,  New  York.    Annual  meeting,  October  14-15,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ameaicax  Association  or  FbexOSI  Agents— R.  O.  Wells,  East  St.  Louis, 
III.    Annual  meeting,  June  17  20,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Ameeican  Association  or  Railboad  Supebixtendents. — £.  H,  Hartnan, 
St.  Lcuij.  Mo.:  3d  Friday  of  March  and  Sepember. 

Ameeican  F.iecisic  Railway  Associatiox. — H.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 
St..  New  York. 

Ameeican  Elsctbic  Railway  Maxusaci usees'  Assoc. — tl.  G.  McConnaughy, 
165  Broadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Elee.  Ry.  Assoc. 

Amebican  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allrn.  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Next  meeting.  Nuvcinbcr  19.  1913,  Chicago. 

ah  Railway  Rbidce  and  Building  Association.— C.  A.  t.icbly,  C.  It 
■    W.,  Chicago.    Convention,  October  21-24,  1913.  Montreal. 
Amsxicax    Railway    Exgineebino    Association. — E.    H.    Fritch,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave..  Chicago. 
Ameeican  Railway  Mastxb  Mechanics'  Association, — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building.  Chicago.   Convention,  June  1 1  13,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
Amebican  Railway  Tool  Foeemen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon,  Ga. 
Americas  Society  ros  Testing  Mateeials.— Prof.  F_  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  I'a.;  annual,  June,  19IJ. 
Amebican  Society  or  Civil  Exginexbs.— C.  W.  Hunt.  220  W.  57th  St.. 

New  Y'ork;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August.  New  York. 
Ameeican   Society  or  Exgixkebixg  CoNTaAcruas. — J.   R.^  Wenlinger.  II 

Broadway,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
Ameeican  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineebs. — Calvin  YV.  Rice,  29  YV. 

39th  St..  New  York. 
Ameeican  Wood  Pxexebvebs'  Association. — F.  J.  Angier.  B.  ft  O.,  Balti- 
mote.  Md.  Next  convention,  January  20  22.  1914.  New  I  Means.  La. 
Association  or  Ameeican  Railway  Accounting  Orritxas.— C.  G.  Phillips. 
143  rVaihorn  St.,  Chicago.  Anr.ual  meeting.  May  28.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Association  or  Railwav  Claim  Acxkts. — J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  ft  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago.   Next  meeting.  May,  191.1,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Association  or  Railway  Electbical  Enc.isexss — Jos.  A.  Andreucettl,  C-  & 
N.  W.  Rv.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meeting.  June  16,  1913,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.:  annual  convention.  October  IS  24.  Chicago. 

Association  or  Railway  Teleosapii  Sltexinteniients.— P.  W.  Drew.  112 
West  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Association  or  Teakspoetation  and  Cae  Accounting  OrncEES.  -G.  P. 
Conard,  75  Church  St..  New  York.  Summer  meeting,  June  25-26, 
Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Association  or  Watee  Line  Accounting  OrrtcEss.—  W.  R.  Evans.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Buffalo.  N,  Y.  Annual  meeting,  October  g.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BaincE  a v n  Building  SrrrtY  Men's  Association. — H.  A.  Neslly,  Joseph 
Pixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Meeting  with  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  AssOClStlOTL, 

Canadian  Railway  Clv*. — James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry..  Montreal, 
Que.:  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Encinsebs— Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dor- 
chester St..  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursday,  Montreal. 

Cae  Fobemen's  Association  or  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  Noith  50th 
Court.  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Chicane. 

Centba.  Railway  Clcb.-H.  D.  Vnught.  95  Liberty  St..  New  Yffa  2d 
Time.,  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri  In  March.  May,  Sept..  Nov.,  Hiffalo.  N.  Y. 


ClVti  EaciNrtas'  Society  or  St.  Paul 
building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  2d 
September,  St.  Paul. 
Encineixs'  Society  or  Pennsylvania.— E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Satutday.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Encinejlbs'  Society  or  Westfxx  Pennsylvania. — E.  K,  Hiles,  Oliver  build- 
ing. Pittsburgh;  lit  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Claim  Associatiox,— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Y'a.  Next 
'  n,  June  18,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

_  Sei'EBiXTENUENTs'  Association  or  Chicago.— F_  S.  Roller,  226 
W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  id  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
MglHtM  Railway  Congbess— Executive  Committee,  II,  rue  d*  Loo- 
vain,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Convention,  1915.  Berlin. 
Intebnatiokal  RAILWAY  Fuel  Associatiox. — C.  G.  Hall.  922  McCormick 
building.  Chicago. 

Intebnational  .  Railway  Genebal.  Fobemen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall, 
8!'t  West  Broadway,  VYinoua.  Minn.  Next  convention,  July  IS  IS, 
Chicago. 

Intebnational  Railboak  Masiee  Blacksmiths'  Absolution. — A.  L.  Wood 
worth.  Lima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting.  August  18,  Richmond.  Va. 

Maintenance  nr  Wat  ft  Mastee  Paintees'  Association  or  the  Unites 
Staies  and  Canada.— W.  G.  Wilson.  Lehigh  Valley.  Easton.  Pa. 

Mas  rax  Bo  ices  Maxexs'  Association.— Harry  D.  Vougbt,  95  Liberty  St.. 
New  \  oik. 

Mastee  Cab  BuiLutas'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building. 

Chicago.    Convention,  June  16-18,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Mastee  Cab  and  L.-lomotive  Paintexs'  Assoc  or  U.  S.  and  Canada.— 

A.  P.  Dane.  It.  &  M„  Reading,  Mass.    Annual  meeting,  September 

9-12.  Ottawa.  C«n. 

National  Railway  ArrLiANCE  Assoc.— Brace  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc. 
New  England  Railboad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July.  Aug.  and  Sept.. 

New  Yosk  Railboad  Clue— H.  D.  Voughl,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  New  Y'ork. 

Nobtnebn  Railboad  Club. — C.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Duluth,  Minn.; 
4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 

I'ecbia  Association  or  Railboad  OrncEss— M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union  Sta- 
tion. Peoria;  2d  Thursday. 

Railboad  Cu  b  or  Kansas  City.— C.  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 

Railway  Hi-*ine.«  Association,  —  Frank  W,  Nnxon.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
Y'ork.     Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 

Railway  Club  or  PtTTSBCECH. — J.  11.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R-.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Plttshutgh. 

Railway  Electbical  Softly  MANurAcroBEBs'  Assoc. — J.  Scribner.  1021 
Morudnnck  Block.  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Eire.  Engrs. 

Railway  Gabdenino  Associatiox.— J.  S.  Butterfield,  Lee's 
Next  meeting,  August  1215,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  DEVxxorMEx t  Association.— W.  Nicholson.  Kansas 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Signal  Association  — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Meetings. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  1112.  New  York;  convention,  Octo- 
ber 14.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  STotEXEirEBs'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C,  Coliinwood, 

Ohio. 

Railway  Surnv  MAXirAC-ii'EEBS'  Assoc. — J,  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Assoca. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  Arret axcb  Assoc.— W.  E.  Hatknes6,  284  Pesrl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Tcleg.  Sups. 
Richmond  Raiiboad  Club. — F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Vs.;  2d  Monday 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadmastebs'  and  Maintbnancb  or  Way  Association. — L.  C.  Ryan,  C-  ft 

N.  W..  Sterling.  111.    Convention,  September  8  12.  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Lotus  Railway  Clus-—R.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  Junr,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Signal  Alliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmonds,  3868  Park  Ave.,  New 

Y'ork.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  Orncxas. — C.  Nyquist.  La  Salle  St,  Station, 

Chicago, 

Soutiiexx  Association  or  Cab  Sebvice  OrricEas  —  E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
SoeinExx  ft  S.u  Tiiwssrtxx  Railway  Clue. — A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  bldg.. 

Atlanta.  Ga.;  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March,  May.  July,  Sept.,  Nov  .  Atlanta. 
Toledo  Tbansbobtation  Club. — J.  G.  Macomber,  Wixilson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo. Ohio;  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 
Teace  SerriY  Association.— W.  C.  Kidd.  Ramano  Iron  Works,  Hillsburn, 
N.  Y.    Meet.ng  with  Rnadmaster,'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 


TaArric  Cub  or  Chicago. — W.  H,  Wharton.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Tsarric  Ctrs  or  New  Y'obx.— C  A.  Swone,  290  Broadway.  New  Y'ork; 
last  Tuesday  In  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York, 
nc  CtVs  or  rirrsst-Bcn  -  D.  L.  Wells.  Erie.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
ingA  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 


Teawc  Clob  or  Sr.  Louis. — A.  F.  Yersen.  Mercantile  Library 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Annual  meeting  in  November.  Noonday 
October  to  May, 

Tbain  DESrAiciiEBs'  Association  or  Ameeica. — I.  F.  Mackie.  "042  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting.  June  17,  Lo«  Angeles,  Cal. 
Teanspobtatiox  (lis  or  BurrAiu. — J.  M.  Sells.  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
TBANsroETATiON  CtWE  or  Detboit—  W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S  .  Detroit. 

Mich.;  me>-tinr«  monthly. 
TxAVxtiNr.  Kngixeebs'  Association. — W.  O  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R., 

Fast  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Annual  mcetiog.  August,  1913,  Chicago. 
Utah  Society  or  ExntxrTB« — R.  B.  Ketchum.  University  of  Utah.  Salt 
Ijkr  Cltv,  Utah:  3d  Fridav  of  each  mouth,  except  July  and  August. 
EN  Canada  Railway  Club. — W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg. Man.;  2J  Monday,  except  June.  Tulv  and  August.  Winnipeg 
:bn  Railway  Ct.es. — J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  Tune,  Tuly  and  August. 
bn  Sorigrr  or  Engineebs— I.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  block. 
Chicago;  1st  Monday  in  month,  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 
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Beginning  June  15.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  grant  stop- 
over privileges  quite  generally  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  One-way  lim- 
ited tickets  will  carry  a  ten-day  privilege. 

Beginning  Monday.  June  9,  the  Metropolitan  Line  will  run 
passenger  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  starting  from  each  port  daily,  including 
Sundays,  at  5  p  m.  The  vessels  to  be  used  arc  the  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Bunker  Hill,  large  and  fast  steamers.  These  ves- 
sels arc  oil  burners  and  they  have  wireless  telegraph  apparatus. 

By  agreement  of  representatives  of  the  railway*,  shippers  and 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  it  has  li«n  decided  that  the 
Texas  commission  shall  institute  a  test  suit  against  some  of  the 
railways  terminating  at  Galveston,  to  determine  the  respective 
jurisdictions  of  the  Texas  and  interstate  commissions  as  to  traf- 
fic passing  over  the  wharves  at  Galveston,  and  destined  to  in- 
terior points  in  Texas.  The  question  i«  raised  with  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  roads  in  filing  tariffs  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  canceling  the  absorption  of  loading 
charges  at  the  Galveston  wharves  after  June  2.  The  Texas  com- 
mission immediately  gave  notice  of  a  proposal  to  offset  this  by  a 
horizontal  reduction  of  two  cents  per  100  lbs,  in  the  rates. 


Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from  car  location 
bulletin,  No.  6  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives  a 
summary  of  freight  car  location  by  groups  on  May  1,  together 
with  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  same  date. 


the  scrap  iron  rates  amounts  to  from  Yj  cent  to  2  cents  per  100 
lbs  ,  and  that  in  the  old  rail  rates  from  17  to  36  cents  per 
100  lbs. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  15  until  September 
12  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  advance  from  l^i  to  2'/j 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  charges  applicable  to  shipments  of  structural 
iron  and  steel  stopped  in  transit  for  fabrication  at  fabrication 
points  throughout  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  except- 
ing certain  fabrication  points  located  in  Illinois.  Under  the 
present  tariff  provisions,  a  carload  of  structural  iron  or  steel, 
vii..  beams,  plates,  tecs,  bolts,  bars,  etc.,  shipped  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago  may  be  stopped  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  undergo  further 
process  of  manufacture  and  then  be  forwarded  to  destination  at 
the  Pittsburgh-Chicago  rate  plus  \Vt  cents  per  100  lbs.  The 
suspended  tariffs  proposed  to  increase  this  charge  one  cent  per 
100  lbs.  Some  of  the  fabrication  points  affected  arc  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  ;  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Toledo.  Columbus,  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
Muncic,  Ind. 

Coal  Rate*  Within  the  Chicago  Switching  District. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  new  regulations  and  fas- 
sages  governing  the  twitching  of  coal  and  eoke  in  carloads  from 
connecting  carriers  destined  to  certain  points  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  6-  St.  Paul,  located  within  the  limits  of  the  Chicago 
suritching  district.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clements : 

Coal  consigned  to  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  in  Chicago  is  delivered  to  that  road  at  Gatewood.  a  point 
within  the  switching  limits  of  Chicago.  Hitherto,  the  St.  Paul 
has  received  for  its  service  from  Galewood.  $4  per  car  of  60.000 
lbs.  and  under,  out  of  the  joint  rate  from  the  mines,  and  ten 
cents  a  ton  for  any  excess  over  that  weight  from  the  shipper. 


Cm  Locatio.i  on  May  1.  1913. 

^-•M-'^*1*1"*^?:'  K»:-,T«nn~    Iojra.      Mont-.     *•/>«-.      Texas,  Oregon. 

Del.,  Mo1.,   Mich.,     W.V*.,  Miaa..        II  ,        Wyo.,      Colo.,        La.,  Idaho. 

Eastern  Western  No.  *  So.  Al*..        Wn..       Nek.,       OkU.,        New  Nr».. 

England.       Pt.         Pa.      Carolina.  Ga„  Fla.     Minn.    Dakota*.  Mo..  Ark.   Mexico.  Cal .  Aril.  Line*  Total. 

Total  Car*  Owned                               87.800    677.115     277.21a     202,916  171.884     478.071       17,3*0     150,2*8      33,271     130.071     131,704  2.357.718 

Home  C*i*  on  Home  Roads                  41.90S     371.71*      93,917     107,373  79.987     301.873        5.426      74.754      15.172      73,254      83.980  1.249.362 

Home  Cnn  on  Foreign  Roads               45.895     305,396     l&J.JOl      95.543  91.897     176.196      11.954      75.534      18.099      56.817      47,724  1,108.356 

Foreign  Cars  on  Home  Road*               55.570     310.635     215.143      94.160  89.158     180.678      10.6*0      64,902      22.725      52.717      5  2.054  1.148.402 

Total  Car.  on  I-ine                        97.475    682.354     309.060     201.533  169.145     482.553      16.086     139.656      37,897     125.971     136.034  2,397,764 

Eaxeas  or  Deficiency                              9.675        5.239      31,842      "1.383  •2.739        4,482      *t,294     "10.632        4,626      *4,100       4.330  40,046 

Surplus                                                  1.256        6.053        1.067        5,524  962        8,203        1,464        5.72B       4,111       17,420        2,189  S3.977 

Shortage   -                   634        1.392        1.802        2,998  2.145        1.457             0          755  2*0  ill        2,224  14.178 

^Home'caT.  in  Home  Shous                  4.154      34.167      15.701       10.570  12,372      23,451          712        8,517        1,774        5.253        4,317  120.988 

Foreign  Cars  in  Home  Shops               1.267        9.S58       6.692        2.528  2.581        4,644          576       2,098  751        2,725  749  24.169 

Total  Cart  in  Shops                         5.421      43,725      22,393      13.098  14,953      28,095        1,288      10.615        2.J2S        7,978       S.066  1S5.1S7 

Per  Cent  to  Total  Cars  Owned — 

Home  Car*  on  Home  Roads                47.73        54,90        33.88        52.91  46.54        63.14        31.22       49.74        45.60        56.32       63.76  52.99 

Total  Cars  on  l  ine                           108  67      1  00  7  7      111.39        99.32  98.41       100.94        92.55        91.16      113.90       96.85      103.29         1  01.70 

Home  Cars  m  Hoea*  Shoos                   4.73         5.05     '    5.66         5.21  7.20         5.24         4.10         5.67         5.33         4  04         i.2t  5.20 

Foreign  Car.  in  Home  Shops                1  09         1.41         2.42         1.24  1.50         1.04         3,31          1.33         2.26         2.09  .57  1.47 

Total  Cars  in  Shop.                           $  82         6.46         8.08         6.45  870         oli         7M         7~00         7.59         6.13         2~85  6\6? 

•Denotes  deficiency.   

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION.  The  St.  Paul  now  asks  20  cents  per  ton  for  this  service.  The 

  carriers  to  Galewood  refuse  to  absorb  more  than  $4  per  car.  so 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  1  until  November  1  the  increase  would  fall  entirely  on  the  shippers.    The  commis- 

certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  advance  rates  for  the  trans-  sion  decided  that  the  proposed  increased  rates  had  not  been 

portation  of  various  commodities  between  Missouri  river  points.  justified  and  ordered  the   defendant  to  cancel  the  suspended 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  29  the  sched-  tariffs     (27  1  C  C-  71> 

ules  in  certain  tariffs  which  would  advance  rates  on  brick  c.  I.,   

from  Athens  and  other  points  in  Ohio  to  Huntington.  VV.  Va.  Rate*  on  Pulp  Wood  Reduced. 

For  example,  the  present  rate  on  brick  from  Athens,  Ohio,  to  a„j  paper  Manufacturers'  Traffic  Association.  Chicago, 

Huntington,  \V.  Va.,  is  $0.80  per  2,000  lbs.;  the  proposed  rate,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  et  al.   Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

$1.15  per  2.000  lbs.  The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  on  pulp  wood  in  car- 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  30.  until  September  '"ads  from  points  in  Minnesota  to  points  in  Wisconsin  and  the 

27.  certain  tariffs,  which  proposed  to  advance  rates  on  lumber  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  were  unreasonable  and  prescribed 

from  shipping  points  on  the  Southern  Railway  in  Tennessee,  maximum  rates  for  the  future  from  points  in  Minnesota  to  the 

North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Virginia  cities,  east-  gateways  and  to  the  junction  points  en  route  to  the  gateways, 

era  seaboard  and  interior  eastern  points.   The  advances  pro  applicable  upon  shipments  destined  to  points  in  Wisconsin  and 

pose.)  range  in  amount  from  )/,  cent  to  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.    (27  I.  C.  C.  83  ) 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  1  until  Scptcm-   _       _   .  . 

ber  29  certain  schedules  in  Agent  W.  H  Hosmer's  supplements.  R»tM  on  Anthracite  Coal  Reduced. 

which  pr. .posed  to  increase  rates  on  >vr«p  iron  and  old  rails  W  ayne  R.  Brown  v.  Boston  &  Maine  et  al.    Opinion  by 

between  St.  Haul  and  Duluth,  Minn  ,  and  Chicago,  St.  Louts.  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Mo.  and  points  taking  same  rates     The  proposed  increase  in  The  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  anthracite  coaJ 
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from  various  mining  points  in  Pennsylvania  to  Scotia,  N.  Y., 
arc  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  against  Scotia  in  favor  of 
Schenectady,  X.  Y.  Scotia  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  opposite  Schenectady,  and  is  connected  with  that 
city  by  a  bridge.  At  present  the  rates  on  the  prepared  sites, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  complainant's  trade,  arc  20 
cents  higher  to  Scotia  than  to  Schenectady,  except  on  ship- 
ments moving  via  Mcchanicvillc,  in  which  case  the  difference 
is  5  cents.  The  5  cents  differential  is  held  to  be  reasonable  by 
the  complainant,  but  cannot  he  taken  advantage  of  on  account 
of  the  increased  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  from  which  the 
shipments  move  via  Mcchanicville.  The  complainant  showed 
that  on  a  large  number  of  commodities  freight  rates  to  Scotia 
were  the  same  as  those  to  Schenectady.  The  defendants  main- 
tained that  Schenectady  was  given  lower  rates  than  Scotia  on 
account  of  water  competition,  which  did  not  exist  at  Scotia. 
The  complainant  stated  that  the  new  barge  canal  would  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  Mohawk  river  between  Scotia  and  Schenectady, 
thus  providing  water  transportation  for  Scotia  as  well  as  Schen- 
ectady. The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  complained  of 
were  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  and  prescribed  reasonable 
rates  for  the  future.    (27  I.  C.  C,  47.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  newly  established  public  service  commission  of  West 
Virginia  consists  of  the  following  four  members,  appointed  by 
the  governor  on  -May  31 :  Virgil  L.  Highland.  Clarksburg ; 
Howard  X.  Ogdcn.  Fairmont;  W  ade  C.  Kilmer,  Martinsburg; 
Charles  H.  Branson.  Huntington. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the  state  railway  commissions  of 
Missouri.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  possibly  some  other 
states,  is  to  be  held  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  June  6,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  these  states  shall  accept  the  physical 
valuation  of  railway  property  to  be  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  whether  the  states  shall  make  their  own 
vaiuations.  The  law  requiring  the  commission  to  make  the 
valuation  requires  that  it  be  distributed  by  state*. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commission  ha* 
found  that  questions  of  railroad  signaling  have  become  so  im- 
portant that  it  has-  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  signal  en- 
gineer, and  Wilfred  Kearton,  hitherto  supervisor  of  signals  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  to  that  office.  He 
will  report  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Kear- 
ton was  horn  in  Maryport,  England,  June  2,  186ti.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1884.  and  in  188o  went  to  work  for  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company.  In  1887,  he  took  a  position  as 
signal  repairman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
at  Liverpool,  Ind.  With  the  exception  of  three  years,  during 
which  he  was  occupied  in  signal  work  on  British  railways,  Mr. 
Kearton  remained  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  until  1910,  being 
signal  supervisor  at  Pittsburgh  for  several  years  In  1910.  he 
went  to  the  Northern  Pacific  as  construction  inspector,  with 
office  at  St.  Paul;  and  he  had  charge  of  the  installation  of 
automatic  block  signals  on  the  St  Paul  and  the  Minnesota  di- 
visions, Since  February,  1912,  he  has  heen  supervisor  on  the 
eastern  district. 


COURT  NEWS. 


The  third  court  of  civil  appeals  at  Austin,  Tex,  has  rendered 
a  decision  holding  constitutional  the  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1909.  authorizing  the  railroad  commission  to  order  the  con- 
struction of  union  passenger  stations.  It  is  held  that  unless  the 
findings  of  the  commission  are  clearly  unjust  and  unreasonable 
they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  courts. 

The  Texas  law  designed  to  compel  railway  companies  to 
maintain  sheds  for  the  protection  of  workmen  engaged  in  re- 
pairing cars  at  all  repair  points  except  those  where  merely  light 
repairs  are  made,  has  been  declared  invalid  by  the  judge  of  the 
district  court,  in  sustaining  a  demurrer  of  the  International  & 
Great  Xorthern,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  docs  not  define 
the  term  "light  repairs." 

The  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
decides  that  a  commission  merchant  in  New  York  City,  sued  by 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  an  undercharge  on  a  freight  bill, 
is  not  liable,  the  goods  having  gone  out  of  his  hands  and  the 
owner  having  been  settled  with.  The  shipment  in  question  con- 
sisted of  two  carloads  of  peaches,  from  Georgia,  in  1907.  The 
bill,  $488,  for  freight  and  icing,  was  paid;  but  subsequently  the 
railroad  found  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  demanded  $3.45 
additional.  On  refusal  to  pay  this  sum  the  suit  was  brought. 
A  carrier  is  bound  to  collect  the  full  lawful  charges ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  consignee  is  liable;  the  contract  was 
made,  not  with  him,  but  with  the  consignor.  Where  a  con- 
signee accepts  goods,  he  becomes  obligated,  by  an  implied  con- 
tract, to  pay  the  charges;  but  if  the  carrier  induces  him  to  accept 
the  goods  on  the  theory  that  the  freight  charges  are  as  stated  in 
the  bill,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consignee  is  liable  for  an 
undercharge  subsequently  discovered.  Presumptively  the  con- 
signee is  the  owner  of  the  goods,  but  this  presumption  is  not 
conclusive;  and  in  this  case  the  consignee  was  not  the  owner. 
He  was  innocent  of  any  intent  to  participate  in  an  evasion  of 
the  law. 


What  l>  Included  In  Interstate  Commerce? 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Pcdersen,  a  track  laborer  on  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  who  was  held  to  have  been  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, was  noticed  in  the  Koilway  Age  Gazette,  page  1201.  The 
full  text  of  this  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Van  Devanter,  shows  that  the  decision  hinged  on  the  question 
whether  a  man  carrying  bolts  to  be  used  in  repairing  a  bridge 
was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  the  same  as  though  he 
had  been  actually  at  work  using  the  bolts. 

The  road  was  engaged  in  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce. 
Pcdersen  was  an  iron  worker  repairing  a  bridge.  In  carrying  a 
sack  of  bolts  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  used  he  had 
to  pass  over  a  temporary  bridge,  where  he  was  run  down  and 
injured  by  an  intrastate  passenger  train,  of  the  approach  of 
which  its  engineman  negligently  failed  to  give  any  warning. 
The  first  court  held  that  the  injury  was  not  within  the  terms 
of  the  federal  act.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
although  this  ruling  was  wrong,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  recover  under  the  federal  law,  because  he  was  not  employed 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  bridges 
are  indispensable  to  interstate  commerce;  that  the  carrier  must 
keep  them  in  repair,  and  that  this  work  of  repair  is  so  closely 
related  to  commerce  as  to  be  in  practice  and  in  legal  contem- 
plation a  part  of  it.  The  law  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
carrier  must  exercise  due  care  to  prevent  or  correct  any  defect 
in  its  cars,  engines,  machinery,  tracks,  roadbed,  etc.  The  act 
of  taking  the  bolts  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  be  used  is 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  work  of  repair.  It  was  a  minor  task, 
but  essentially  a  part  of  the  larger  one,  as  is  the  case  when 
an  engineman  takes  his  engine  from  the  roundhouse  to  the  track 
on  which  are  the  cars  which  he  is  to  haul  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Justice  Lamar  dissented,  and  in  this  was  joined  by  Justices 
Hotmcs  and  Lurton.  Justice  Lamar  is  unable  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  a  man  carrying  bolts  to  be  used  by  him  in  re- 
pairing a  railroad  bridge  is  employed  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  work  was  not  a  part  of  commerce,  but  an  incident  which 
preceded  it.  A  line  must  be  drawn  between  those  employees 
who  are  employed  in  commerce  and  those  engaged  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  carrier's  business.  If  a  man  on  his  way  to 
repair  a  bridge  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  then  the  man 
in  the  shop  who  made  the  bolts  to  be  used  in  repairing  the 
bridge  is  likewise  so  engaged.  If  the  shopmen  are  to  he  in- 
cluded, then  we  must  include  the  paymaster  and  the  bookkeeper 
of  the  shop.  The  hours  of  service  law  shows  the  intent  of 
Congress;  that  law  applies  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment of  trains.  The  safety  appliance  law  refers,  not  to  ma- 
chines in  the  shop,  but  to  cars  and  locomotives,  which  are  the 
immediate  instruments  of  transportation. 


pRorosrp  Bridge  Ovfr  the  Ganges  River.— The  East  Indian 
and  Hrtigat  and  North  Western  Railways  have  under  consider- 
ation the  question  of  bridging  the  Ganges  at  Mokameh.  The 
points  between  them  arc  being  gradually  settled.  The  ferry  now 
in  operation  at  Mokameh  is  worked  by  the  Tirhoot  State  Rail- 
way. 
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liathtuui  (Btficers. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

\V.  B.  Patterson  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Lottisviik,  and  W.  K.  Lawson  has  been 
appointed  freight  claim  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding D.  C.  McN'ifT.  transferred  to  other  duties.  The  settle- 
ment of  overcharge  and  loss  and  damage  freight  claims  is  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  accounting  department, 

B.  L.  Winchclt  and  Thomas  II  W  est,  receivers  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  announce  that  from  May  29,  and  acting 
for  ami  under  the  direction  of  t lit-  receivers,  W.  C.  Nix..n,  with 
the  title  of  chief  operating  officer,  will  have  charge  of  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  physical  pn  >pcrty  ;  W.  11.  Iiiddlc, 
with  title  of  chief  trafiic  officer,  will  have  charge  of  all  traffic 
and  development  matters;  and  A.  1  toughs,  with  title  of  chief 
accounting  officer,  will  have  charge  of  the  books  and  accounts. 

P.  II.  Morrissey,  who  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Railroad  Employees'  and  Investors'  Association  since  January 
1,  1909,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington 
ii  Quincy,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Morrissey  was  born  Scp- 
tetnber  11,  1862,  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city, 
graduating  from  high 
school  in  1879.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1879  as 
call  boy  in  the  locomo- 
tive department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  at 
Bloomington,  and  the 
following  year  entered 
the  train  service  as  a 
passenger  brakeman. 
Subsi  qui  nth  h  e  w  a  ■• 
freight  brakeman  and 
freight  conductor.  He 
left  active  railway  serv- 
ice in  1890  to  assume  the 
position  of  Vice  Grand 
Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  which  or- 
ganization he  had  joined  in  February.  18X5.  He  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  August  1.  1895,  when  lie  became  Grind  Mas- 
ter, which  office  he  retained  until  January  1.  1909.  While  serv- 
ing as  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
in  1903.  Mr.  Morrissey  attracted  a  great  deal  of  favorable  no- 
tice by  his  action  in  a  controversy  between  the  W abash  and 
its  employees.  Judge  Adams  of  the  L'nitcd  States  Circuit 
Court  had  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  brotherhood  as 
an  organization  from  ordering  a  strike,  and  when  the  nun  were 
planning  to  ignore  the  injunction.  Mr.  Morrissey  insisted  on 
their  Respecting  the  order  of  the  court  while  it  remained  in  ef- 
fect. The  injunction  was  dissolved,  but  meanwhiie  nn  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  reached.  He  has  been  a  leading 
advocate  of  the  plan  of  conducting  lab  ir  negotiations  In  groups, 
and  has  always  been  insistent  on  the  inviolability  of  labor  agree- 
ments. He  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  the 
Erdman  act.  During  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Morrissey  has 
served  as  arbitrator  in  a  large  nuirber  of  wage  controversies 
between  railways  and  employees  In  1910,  with  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner  E.  K.  Clark,  he  arbitrated  the  demands 
of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  on  the  New  Vork  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  making  an  award  which  was  later  adopted  by 
other  lines.  He  also  represented  the  cngincmcn  in  the  arbi- 
tration proceedings  begun  in  e.istern  territory  in  May,  1912,  and 
arbitrated  the  demands  of  the  cngincmcn,  firemen,  conductors 
ami  trainmen  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  under  the  Erdman 
act  in  1911.  He  has  served  in  numerous  lesser  wage  arbitra- 
tion proceedings,  at  times  being  the  representative  ttt  the  em- 
ployees, and  at  other  times,  acting  as  sole  arbitrator  for  both 
parties. 
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Operating  Officers. 

J.  H.  Milton,  superintendent  car  department  of  the  Chicago 
Terminal  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  entire  Ri>ek  Island  system. 

W.  R.  Mann,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Houston  Jfc  Texas  Cen- 
tral, has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ennis,  Tex.,  in  place  of  J.  F.  Sugrue. 

R.  C.  Watkins  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Galveston.  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  with  office  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Taussig,  granted  leave  of  absence. 

J.  F.  Sugrue,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Houston  St 
1'exas  Central  at  Ennis,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lake  Charles  &  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
DcRidder,  succeeding  John  K.  Fancy,  resigned. 

John  D.  Patterson,  formerly  superintendent  of  terminals  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Colon.  Panama,  succeeding  J.  A.  Smith,  resigned. 

The  general  headquarters  of  the  Third  district  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  including  the  system  south  of 
Caldwell,  Kan.,  in  the  states  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas. 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  wilt  be  moved  on  June  15  from 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  to  El  Reno,  Okla.  C.  W.  Jones  is  general 
manager  of  this  district. 

J.  W.  Knightlinger.  assistant  superintendent  of  Morgan's 
Louisiana  Se  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Louisiana  Western  Railroad  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Lafayette.  La., 
succeeding  L.  Mims,  assigned  to  other  duties.  Mr.  Knight- 
linger is  succeeded  by  J.  K.  Fancy,  heretofore  superintendent 
of  the  Lake  Charles  &  Northern. 

William  Lynch,  trainmaster  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at  Bunkie. 
La.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Big  Spring,  Tex.,  succeeding  A.  G. 
U  hittinglon.  resigned,  to  become  superintendent  of  the  San 
Antonio  division  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  in  place  of  John  R.  Janes,  assigned 
to  other  duties.   J.  M.  Thompson  succeeds  William  Lynch. 

William  Thomas  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  First 
district,  Albuquerque  division,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Coast  Lines  at  Gallup,  N.  M..  in  place  of  L.  M.  Shipley, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Second  district  of  that  di- 
vision as  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Winslow.  Ariz.,  in  place  of 
A.  R.  Woods,  acting  trainmaster.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  made 
trainmaster  of  the  F'irst  district,  Arizona  .division,  at  Needles, 
Cal..  to  succeed  C.  G.  F'luhr,  who  has  lieen  transferred  to  Fresno, 
Cal.,  as  trainmaster  of  the  First  and  Visalia  districts  in  i  ' 
of  J.  A.  Christie,  promoted. 

Phil.  Carroll,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern district  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  has  been  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  division,  extending  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  Hoxie.  Ark.,  with  headquarters  at  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo., 
succeeding  J.  Cannon,  and  the  former  position  has  been  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Cannon  has  been  transferred  to  the  Eastern  division, 
extending  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  with  office  at  Sedalia. 
Mo.,  in  place  of  A.  J.  Alexander,  who  is  made  superintendent 
of  the  Colorado  division,  with  headquarters  at  Pueblo,  Colo., 
this  division  extending  from  Hoisington,  Kan.,  to  Pueblo,  Colo. 
T.  A.  Shea,  whom  Mr.  Alexander  succeeds,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Valley  division,  which  extends  from 
Little  Rock,  Ark  .  to  Fcrriday.  La.,  and  Monroe,  and  will  have 
headquarters  at  M  iGehec,  Ark.  He  succeeds  C.  M.  Alexander, 
resigned.    Effective  June  1. 

J.  M.  Scott,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Monongah  division  .it  the  Baltimore  &•  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  began 
railway  work  as  an  operator  on  the  Chesapeake  it  Ohio  in  MM, 
The  following  )'car  he  went  to  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  4  Dayton 
as  an  operator,  and  was  promoted  to  train  despatchcr  in  1895. 
becoming  trainmaster  of  the  same  road  in  1903.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  1905.  remaining  in  that  position  until 
August.  1910:  he  then  went  to  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  and 
on  January  I.  1911.  left  that  company  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission.    On  August  5.  1912,  he 
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was  appointed  supervisor  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  in  January,  1913,  became  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Cumberland  division  at  Keytar,  \V.  Va.,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent 
hi  the  Monongah  division  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters 
at  Grafton,  as  above  noted. 

Traffic  Officers. 

William  F.  Nagle  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  G.  Baumcr,  deceased. 

J.  H.  Bingham  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern, with  office  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

George  T.  Bell,  assistant  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  at  Montreal,  Que., 
has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager  of  both  these  com- 
panies, succeeding  W.  E.  Davis,  deceased. 

A.  \V.  t  rowthcr  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Sugarland  Railway,  with  headquarters  at 
Sugarland,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Davit,  resigned. 

J.  \V.  King,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis.  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
district  freight  agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  at 
that  place. 

T.  H.  Wilhclm,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  J,  C. 
McCabc.  deceased.    M.  J.  Dowlin  succeeds  Mr.  Wilhelm. 

W.  A.  Serivner,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Aransas  Harbor  Terminal  Railway.  Aransas  Pass  Channel  & 
Dock  Company  and  Port  Aransas  Transportation  Company  at 
Aransas  Pass,  Tex. 

Henry  P.  Anewalt,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  Coast  Lines  has 
already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  January  3, 

I.V.8.  at  Allcntown.  Pa. 
He  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  Allcntown 
in  1X84.  and  began  rail- 
way work  the  following 
year  as  clerk  and  cashier 
in  the  local  freight  office 
of  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fc  at  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  He  was  later 
successively  chief  clerk 
in  the  commercial  office 
and  contracting  agent  at 
that  place,  and  subse- 
quently became  general 
freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Santa  Fc. 
Prcscott  &  Phoenix  at 
Prescott.  Arix..  Blltil 
April.  1905.  He  was 
then  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of 
the  Coast  Lines  of  the 
A  t  c.h  i  s  o  n  .  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fc.  with  office  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  June  1, 
at  which  time  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  as  above 
noted.  Mr.  Ancwalt's  entire  railway  service  has  been  with  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system. 

J.  M.  Ball,  district  freight  agent  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
cotton  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Houston.  Tex.,  and  will 
have  charge  of  matters  relative  to  the  transportation  of  cotton, 
cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed  products. 

H.  A.  Fidler  having  resigned  as  division  freight  agent  of  the 
Detroit.  Toledo  &  1  ronton  at  I  ronton,  Ohio,  the  position  is 


H.  P.  Ancwnlt. 
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abolished.  E.  C.  Brooks  is  appointed  general  agent  at  that 
place,  and  will  have  supervision  of  operation  in  the  1  ronton 
district  and  charge  of  traffic  in  the  territory  formerly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  division  freight  agent. 

J.  C.  Valentine,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  St  Pa- 
cific at  Sbreveport.  La,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding Cooper  Nott.  transferred.  C.  H.  Lewis  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  place  of  C.  B.  Fox,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Valentine  as 
traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  St  Pacific. 

Wilmer  C".  Stith  has  been  appointrd  traffic  manager  of  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  succeeding  J.  L.  Penney,  assigned  to  other 

duties,  effective  June  1. 
Mr.  Stitli  was  born  at 
St.  Louis.  June  21,  1858. 
and  began  railway  work 
in  August.  1877,  as  mes- 
senger in  the  general 
freight  office  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  various  capa- 
cities in  that  office,  which 
was  afti-rwardl  combined 
with  the  general  freight 
office  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific system  until  Septem- 
ber. 1886.  when  he  was 
made  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  that  sys- 
tem. From  January.  1890, 
to  January.  1892,  he  was 
general  freight  agent  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  St  Memphis  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr. 
Stith  returned  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system  on  the  latter  date  as  general  freight 
agent,  and  in  December,  1899.  was  promoted  to  freight  traffic 
manager,  He  resigned  in  April,  1908,  to  become  traffic  manager 
of  the  W  aters  Pierce  Oil  Company,  where  he  remained  for  about 
three  years.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  spe- 
cial traffic  and  transportation  work,  the  past  ten  months  of  which 
have  been  spent  with  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

F.  G.  Glover  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  F.  E. 
Hutchison,  resigned. 

Charles  Hansel,  consulting  engineer.  New  York,  has  resigned 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  L'nion  Depot  St  Terminal 
Company,  effective  June  1. 

R.  B.  Elsworth.  assistant  signal  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  at  Albany,  N.  V..  has  been  ap- 
pointed enginetr  maintenance  of  signals,  succeeding  J.  M. 
FitzGcrald. 

G.  O.  Huckctt,  road  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Wymore.  Nch  ,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Sterling  division,  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at 
Sterling,  Colo.,  in  place  of  H.  M,  Barr.  resigned,  effective 
June  1. 

Charles  Voder,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  St  Michi- 
gan Southern  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
engineer  of  track  of  the  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  St  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland. 

V.  D.  Simar.  having  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Dtllttth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  and  the  Mineral  Range,  all 
matters  pertaining  to  engineering,  bridges  and  buildings  will 
be  handled  by  E.  R.  Lewis,  assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Duluth.  Minn. 


W.  C.  Stith. 
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P.  J.  Carter,  who  resigned  last  year  as  office  engineer  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc,  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  pursue  post 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  recently  been 
appointed  office  engineer  of  the  western  lines  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  and  his  headquarters  will  be  at  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

G.  S.  Goodwin,  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Kock 
Island  Lines,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  in  charge 
of  locomotive  design,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  E.  G. 
Chenoweth  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  in  charge 
of  car  design,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  C.  A. 
Seley.  resigned,  who  had  charge  of  both  departments.  G.  W. 
Lillie  succeeds  Mr.  Goodwin  as  assistant  mechanical  engineer 
at  Stlvis.  III.   Effective  June  1. 

L.  Jutton,  whose  appointment  as  division  engineer  of  the 
Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Madison.  Wis.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  civil 
engineering  in  1902.  For  about  a  year  afterwards  he  was  en- 
gaged in  structural  steel  work,  and  in  September,  1903,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  He  held 
various  positions  in  the  bridge  department,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  promotion,  as  noted  above,  he  was  general  inspector 
of  bridges,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Hanson,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  master  car 
builder  of  the  Lake  Shore  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  with  headquarters  at  the  Collinwood  shops. 
Ohio,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway 
work  on  August  9,  1891,  as  transfer  man  on  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  at  Elkhart,  lnd.  The  following  year 
he  was  made  fireman,  and  in  September,  1893,  was  appointed 
baggage  man  at  F.lkhart.  He  was  subsequently  car  inspector, 
night  foreman  and  general  foreman  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
September,  1908,  became  division  general  foreman  at  Collin- 
wood, Ohio.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  January  16. 
1912,  when  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  materials  at  Cleve- 
land, which  position  lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  master  car  builder  of  the  same  road  as  above 
noted. 

F.dward  Douglas  Jackson,  whose  appointment  as  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  horn  on 
July  1.  1882,  at  Front  Royal,  Va  ,  and  was  educated  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute.  He  began  railway  work  on  July  1. 
P02.  with  an  engineering  corps  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and 
in  August.  1906,  was  appointed  assistant  division  engineer  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  From  January,  1507,  to  April.  1909,  he  was 
assistant  engineer  of  the  same  road  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  then 
to  February.  1910.  was  engineer  of  the  Chicago  division.  Ik- 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  the  operating  department, 
with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  in  February,  1910,  and  in  No- 
vember. 1911.  was  made  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way. 
at  Baltimore,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the 
same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  Laster.  general  baggage  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chicago  on  May  27. 

Joseph  G.  Cutler,  roadmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Walla 
\\  alia.  Wash.,  died  in  tin*  latter  city  on  May  29,  aged  55  years. 
Mi'  Cutler  was  born  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  University,  He 
l>i|o.m  railway  work  in  ll"£l  as  rodman  for  the  New  York  West 
Shore  &  Buffalo.  He  was  then  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
l',  >: on  Ho,, sic  Tunnel  X  Western  and  Burlington  &•  Missouri 
River  until  11*$.  when  he  was  made  resident  engineer  of  the 
Washington  &  Columbia  Kiver     In  he  was  appointed  chief 

eti«-ncer,  and  in  1K95.  also  treasurer,  of  that  road,  and  later, 
vvicn  the  Northern  Pacific  acquired  the  Washington  &  Colum- 
bia Kiver,  he  was  made  an  assistant  superintendent.  Sub- 
M-M'iee.llv  he  l»rfamr  roadmaster  of  the  branch  from  Pasco  to 
W  alla  Walla 


^Equipment  onb  ^tippli?*. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Southern  Railway  is  making  inquiries  for  15  mikado 
locomotives  and  10  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Trinity  River  Limber  Company  has  ordered  I  mogul 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Coast  Fish.  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Company  has  ordered  1 
four-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 

Works. 

The  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  has  or- 
dered 3  ten-wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Union  Railroad  is  making  inquiries  for  296  freight  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  making  inquiries  for  400  fifty- 
ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  market  for  100  flat  cars 
and  25  caboose  cars. 

The  Carolina.  Clinciuield  &  Ohio  is  making  inquiries  for 
a  number  of  coal  cars. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  ordered  1,000 
freight  cars  from  the  American  Car  &•  Foundry  Company. 

The  Leuicii  Valley,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette 
of  May  30,  as  being  in  the  market  for  1.000  box  cars  and  1.000 
coal  cars,  has  ordered  1,000  coal  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company,  and  is  negotiating  with  the  Pullman  Company 
for  1.000  box  cars. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Coruuba  Central,  Argentina,  has  ordered  10,000  tons  of 
rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  North  Coast  has  ordered  2,500  tons  of  bridge  material 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  ordered  3,000  tons  of  bridge 
material  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  conditions  in  the  steel 
industry  show  no  change.  Orders  have  been  small  and  there 
have  been  some  slight  reductions  in  prices  on  the  part  of  in- 
dependent companies  to  induce  consumers  to  enter  the  market. 
The  larger  companies  have,  however,  shown  no  desire  to  take 
new  orders  at  a  sacrifice  in  prices.  A  revival  in  the  buying 
movement  is  not  expected  until  the  early  part  of  next  month, 
as  the  tariff  question  will  not  be  definitely  settled  until  that 
time.  It  is  also  believed  that  consumers  will  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  promising  crop  outlook  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  this  should  be  an  important  factor  in  inducing  them  to 
place  heavy  orders 


Inuu-Cihnem:  Railway  Connection  Proposed.— The  Burma 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  backed  by  those  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, have  again  moved  in  the  matter  of  linking  up  the  Indian 
with  the  Chinese  railways.  The  route  most  favored  is  the  one  by 
the  Southern  Shan  States  line  from  Thari  to  Taunggyi  and  into 
China  via  Kengtung.  as  it  would  pass  through  fertile  land  besides 
affording  the  easiest  rouie  into  China. 

New  Railways  for  Ceylon —The  17-mile  extension  railway 
from  Ratnapura  to  Pelmudulla  in  Ceylon  will  soon  be  completed; 
in  the  words  of  the  governor,  this  line  "follows  generally  the 
valley  of  the  Wc-ganga  river  and  taps  a  large  country  planted 
in  rubber  in  the  Dele  and  Watapola  districts.  It  also  serves  the 
rich  districts  of  Rakwana  and  Balangoa  "  From  the  present  ter- 
minus at  Kahawattc  surveys  are  being  made  to  Madampi  to  the 
south  and  also  one  from  Mahawatte  to  Opanaiki.  The  two  ex- 
tensions to  Rakwana  and  Galangoa  are  also  under  consideration, 
All  these  lines,  when  completed,  will  open  out  a  very  fertile 
country 
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The  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppcl  Company,  Koppcl,  Pa.,  has 
made  llie  Canadian  I-'airbanks-Morse  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Que ,  its  agents  fur  Canada. 

G.  Haven  Pcabody  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Corporation  in  the  west,  with  headquarters  at  520 
McCormick  building,  Chicago. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  11.  A.  Strauss  Co..  Chicago,  for  the  heavy  concrete  construc- 
tion work  on  the  new  plant  at  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

I  he  I).  &  A.  Post  Mold  Company,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  has 
moved  into  new  and  enlarged  quarters,  necessitated  on  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  business,  which  has  recently  included  sev- 
eral large  railway  orders. 

The  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Company,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  placing  Raymond  concrete  piles  for  the 
foundations  of  the  train  shed  for  the  new  union  passenger 
station  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Roberts  &  Schacfer  Company.  Chicago,  has  received  a 
Contract  from  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railway  to  build  two 
large  reinforced  concrete  coaling  plants  at  Chicago.  The  con- 
tract price  is  about  $32,000. 

A.  C.  Moore,  general  manager  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company.  New  York,  has  been  made  vice-president  of 
that  company,  with  office  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Moore  will  have  en- 
tire charge  of  the  western  business  of  the  company. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company.  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  just 
■tripped  I  70  ft  200  h.  p.  steel  gasolene  motor  car  to  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  at  North  Yakima, 
Wash.  The  car  made  the  entire  trip  of  2,000  miles  under  its 
own  power.  The  company  has  also  shipped  two  55  ft.  gasolene 
motor  cars  to  the  Minneapolis  &  Northern  Railway,  a  22-milc 
intcrurban  road  from  Minneapolis  to  Anoka.  Minn.,  which  has 
been  built  for  operation  exclusively  with  McKeen  cars.  A  200 
h.  p.  freight  locomotive  for  this  line  will  be  delivered  shortly. 

George  L.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Q  &  C  Company,  New 
York,  died  in  that  city  on  June  1,  at  the  age  of  46.  Mr.  Hall 
was  bom  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  on  February  25,  1867,  and  graduated 

from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  1889.  For 
several  years  he  was  in 
the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  was 
later  connected  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hall  was  afterwards 
president  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Ma- 
terials Company,  which 
position  he  resigned 
to  become  vice-president 
of  the  Q  &  C  Com- 
pany. 

The  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  for  62  sets  of 
the  Chloride  Accumula- 
tor to  be  used  for  car 
lighting,  in  conjunction  with  a  recent  order  given  by  that  road 
to  the  company  for  axle  lighting  generators.  These  batteries 
arc  standard  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

A  conference  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  Robert  W.  Hunt  & 
Co.,  having  in  charge  the  inspection  of  rails  and  fastenings  at 
the  various  mills  of  the  United  States,  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  on 
May  13  and  14.  At  the  meeting  various  matters  were  discussed 
relative  to  the  inspection  of  rails,  joints,  bolts,  spikes  and  tie 
plates,  the  idea  being  to  bring  the  inspectors  into  closer  contact. 


with  a  view  to  harmonizing  and  systematizing  the  work  to  the 
end  that  more  consistent  action  and  results  would  be  attained. 
Samples  of  the  various  types  inspected,  specifications  and  report 
blanks  were  on  exhibition,  and  the  different  points  were  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  D.  W. 
McNaugher  and  C.  W.  Gennet. 


G.  L.  Hull 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Frogs.— The  Railway  Appliances  Company,  Chicago,  has  is- 
sued an  illustrated  folder  describing  the  Fewings  Wrecking 
Frogs. 

Machinery. — MacGovern  &  Company,  Incorporated.  New 
York,  has  issued  a  new  catalog  of  electrical  and  steam  ma- 
chinery, cars  and  car  equipment. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  — The  freight  department 
has  issued  in  booklet  form  a  schedule  of  package  cars  from 
St.  Louis,  with  a  description  of  the  company's  package  car 
service. 

Signaling. — The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  has  just 
issued  bulletin  No.  66,  describing  in  detail  its  apprenticeship 
course.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  very 
line  views  of  the  various  departments  of  the  company's  works. 

Joint  Pipe.— The  National  Tube  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  issued  a  40-page  booklet  describing  Matheson  joint  pipe, 
and  including  numerous  half-tones  showing  installations  and 
methods  of  laying  and  joining  the  pipe.  Among  the  advantages 
enumerated  in  the  text  are  the  reduced  weight  of  this  pipe  as 
compared  with  cast  iron,  the  additional  strength  against  burst- 
ing, the  reduction  in  lead  required  for  jointing,  the  adaptability 
of  the  pipe  to  sharp  curves  and  the  advantages  of  the  burlap 
and  tar  coating.  The  booklet  is  artistically  arranged,  and  the  cuts 
are  finished  in  duotonc. 

Concrete  Construction.-  The  Unit  Construction  Company, 
St,  Louis,  has  issued  an  attractive  illustrated  booklet  on  the 
unit  method  of  construction  for  reinforced  concrete  buildings. 
Unit  construction  is  a  patented  method  of  assembling  materials 
and  erecting  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  method  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  in  that  all 
concrete  is  cast  in  forms  cm  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  in- 
dividual units,  which  are  seasoned  and  then  assembled  in  place 
in  the  building  as  provided  for  in  the  design.  The  book  con- 
tains illustrations  showing  a  large  number  of  examples  of  this 
type  of  construction  in  various  large  buildings  throughout  the 


Opportunity  for  Railway  Concession  in  Ecuador.— The 
Ecuadorian  government  has  practically  canceled  its  contract  with 
Edward  Morley  for  constructing  the  line  from  Cuenca,  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Ecuador,  to  H  nigra.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  not  been  able  to  secure  the  funds  to  complete  this 
work.  Here  is  still  a  good  opportunity  for  some  American  firm. 
This  road  is  much  needed,  and  the  firm  coming  forward  with 
the  funds  to  do  the  work  will  certainly  receive  every  reasonable 
concession  from  the  government.— Consular  Report, 

Passencer  Irregularities  in  Victoria.— The  Victorian  Rail- 
way Commissioners  intend  to  rigidly  enforce  the  regulations 
in  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  persons  traveling  on  the  rail- 
ways without  tickets  and  those  who  use  first  with  second 
class  tickets,  etc.  This  particular  form  of  offence  is  assuming 
alarming  proportions.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  habit  may 
be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  in  1910  there  were  2,094  pasengers 
traveling  with  out-of-date  tickets  and  occupying  first  class  com- 
partments with  second  class  tickets.  In  1911  the  number  had 
increased  to  2,919.  while  in  1912  it  rose  still  higher  to  3,599.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records  for  the  first  three  months  of  1913  the 
number  is  steadily  increasing.  In  January  470  instances  were 
detected,  in  February  402,  and  March  499.  If  this  average  is 
maintained  the  number  of  punishable  offences  will  have  amounted 
to  about  6,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  principal  excuse  of 
those  who  travel  in  a  higher  class  than  their  ticket  provides  is 
that  of  "overcrowding."  Until  the  electric  service  is  actually 
started  overcrowding  will  be  unavoidable  during  the  rush  hours. 
The  offenders  in  this  class  will,  therefore,  receive  less  punish- 
ment than  those  who  travel  without  a  ticket. 
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Alabama  Roads.— An  officer  of  the  Tidewater  Securities 
Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  writes 
that  this  company  has  heen  organized  with  $100,000  capital, 
to  promote,  finance  and  construct  the  following:  Birming- 
ham &  Gadsden.— Under  this  name  a  company  is  to  be 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Gadsden,  Ala,  southwest  to  Birmingham,  (j0  miles;  the 
Birmingham  &  Tidewater  is  to  be  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000.  to  build  a  railroad  from  Birmingham  to  the  War- 
rior river,  30  miles;  the  Tidewater  Navigation  Company  is  to 
be  organized  with  $1,500,000,  to  equip  a  line  of  steamboats  and 
barges  to  operate  a  line  on  the  W  arrior  and  other  rivers  south 
to  Dauphin  Island,  a  distance  of  438  re.ilcs,  and  the  Dauphin 
Island  Railway  &  Harbor  Company  has  been  organized  with 
$1,500,000  capital  to  develop  Dauphin  Island  as  a  port  and 
terminal  for  transportation  lines.  This  company  owns  Little 
Dauphin  Island  and  has  grants  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  build  a  railroad  and  to  dredge  the  harbor.  These 
four  projects  will  provide  a  route  between  the  Birmingham 
district  and  the  Gulf.  They  will  be  constructed  separately,  and 
will  be  operated  as  separate  units,  also  as  a  through  linc. 

Bikmincham  &  Gadsden— 5ee  Alabama  roads. 

Birmingham  &•  Tidewater. — Sec  Alabama  roads. 

Burro  Mountain — See  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 

Canadian  Northern.  — This  company  has  hied  with  the  city 
authorities  of  Toronto.  Ont.,  revised  plans  for  a  western  en- 
trance into  the  city.  The  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  a 
four-mile  line,  and  include  the  construction  of  a  2.360-ft. 
tunnel  to  be  30  ft  wide  and  about  25  ft.  deep,  from  a  point 
just  south  of  Davenjxirt  road,  east  of  St  Clareiis  avenue,  to  a 
point  just  east  of  Talbot  avenue.  The  tunnel  will  be  built  for 
two  tracks  with  a  center  wall  running  through  its  entire  length. 
The  tracks  will  be  depressed  to  the  west  and  bridges  erected 
over  the  streets,  and  the  I  lumber  will  k-  crossed  on  a  high 
level  bridge  The  new  plans  were  made  to  avoid  crossing  a 
number  of  streets  at  grade  and  the  Grand  Trunk  yards  north 
of  St.  Clair  avenue.  The  company  has  asked  the  Railway  Com- 
mission of  Canada  to  approve  the  plans. 

Canadian  North  Western— The  House  of  Commons  Railway 
Committee  has  passed  the  bill  received  from  the  Senate  in- 
corporating this  company  with  S15.000.000  capital  to  build  a 
railway  I.XJ0  miles  long  from  Winnipeg.  Man.,  to  Lcthbridgc. 
Alberta,  thence  to  Fas,  Man.,  and  back  to  Winnipeg.  H.  l)e- 
W'ahlcn  C.  Montague  of  Beauliru.  Que  ;  F.  W  Baker  and  H.  E. 
Britlain.  of  London;  W.  r  Morgan,  Jr.,  New  York,  and 
Toussaint  Brosscau,  Montreal.  Que.  are  incorporators,  (March 
14,  p.  5 J<  * 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana— It  is  announced  that  work 
will  be  started  at  once  on  the  elevation  of  the  tracks  in  Chicago 
between  Seventy-first  and  Eighty -third  streets,  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinance  of  190N.  This  will  give  the  Western  In- 
diana an  elevated  track  from  Twenty-second  street  to  Eighty- 
third  street  The  tracks  of  the  Belt  Railway  are  also  to  be 
elevated  from  Wood  street  to  Wallace  street,  making  a  total 
of  about  three  miles  for  the  two  lines. 

Ci  evei.anp  Akron  Siiukt  Line  (Electric).— An  officer  wriic^ 
that  the  plans  call  for  building  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  south 
via  Brooklyn,  Independence.  Breckville.  Richfield.  Ira.  Old 
Portage  and  Akron  to  Barberton.  Henry  I"  Chapman,  presi- 
dent, and  W    E.  Hawley,  chief  engineer.  Cleveland 

CoKivin  &  Nokthe  vster  v  Incorporated  in  Mis-is. :pp:,  it 
is  said,  to  build  from  Corinth.  Miss  .  nor'.kast  to  tin  Tennes- 
see rivtr  near  Hamburg.  Tcnn..  about  IH  miles  A.  Kubcl. 
G    A    Hazard.  R   L    Vi-ung  and  W.  E.  Small  are  directors. 

C  I'M  m.R  I.  AM.  Vai  ELY.  An  ritual  writ.-  tli.it  bids  have  been 
asked  t.  r  S7.HYI  \.1s  ..f  cxcavati.-n  work  in  eonn.ni-  n  with 
a  revi«i.-n  of  tk  grade  between  tbe  IV  ..re  a  c  river  =.:).!  Berkeley 
Station.  We.:  \  ?.  .  a  distance  ei  ,s  rv.  !.s  Bob  w  ■  probably 
If  ,|    (or   a   sivgle  track  bridge  in  tbe   near    ftiliite.   I.,  be 

1'iiL!   over  i'  e   p..|..:iric  river  to  u  pk.v  tin-  present  bridge. 


Dauphin  Island  Railway  &  Harbor  Comeany—  Sec  Ala- 
bama roads. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  grading 
contract  has  been  given  to  Chadwick  Si  Dayo.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to 
build  under  the  name  of  the  Burro  Mountain  from  section  34. 
township  19  south,  to  section  22,  township  19  south,  in  New 
Mexico,  about  14  milts.  The  company  wilt  carry  out  the  bridge- 
work  and  track  laying  with  its  own  forces.  The  grading  in- 
volves handling  about  20.000  cu  yds  to  the  mile,  maximum 
grades  will  be  2  per  cent.,  maximum  curvature  10  dcg.  I  Mav  29. 
p.  1205  > 

Gadsden,  BeLLevue  &  Lookout  Mountain. — An  officer  writes 
that  grading  work  has  been  started  on  the  first  section  from  bisk 
street.  Gadsden,  Ala.,  to  Noccalula  balls,  31  miles  Address  U.  J 
Virgin.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Grand  Marais  &  Northwestern. —An  officer  writes  that  tbe 
prospects  of  building  this  line  are  good,  and  the  Company  ex- 
pects to  let  contracts  about  October  1.  The  projected  route  is 
from  Grand  Marais,  Minn,  west  to  a  connection  with  the 
Duluth  &  Northern  Minnesota,  about  50  miles.  A  number  of 
branch  lines  arc  also  included  in  the  (dans.  The  line  will  he 
built  to  carry  iron  ore  and  forest  products.  -Arthur  Mitchell, 
president.  Duluth.  Minn.    (May  16,  p.  1115.) 

Great  Northern —An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  ken 
given  to  Grant  Smith  &  Co..  for  grading  and  tunnel  Work  «n 
a  change  of  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  in  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, state  of  Washington,  replacing  two  10  cleg  curves  with 
one  5  deg.  curve,  and  piercing  a  1.200  ft.  double  track  tunnel 
Hie  railway  company  will  carry  out  the  track  laving.  There 
will  also  be  a  900-ft.  double  track  combination  snowshed 
(April  25.  p.  973.) 

Kansas  City.  Kaw  V.vu-F.y  &  Western  ( Electric).— An 
officer  writes  that  contracts  will  be  let  in  (:<)  days  for  work  ..n 
a  line  from  Kansas  City.  Kan,  west,  via  Bonner  Springs  to 
Lawrence,  40  miles.  O.  K  Williamson,  chief  engineer.  Bonner 
Springs,  Kan, 

Lehigh  Valley  Transit. —  An  ott'cei  writes  that  work  is  now 
being  cairied  out  on  a  part  of  tbe  line  between  Allcntown.  Pa  . 
and  Philadelphia,  removing  the  present  track  from  a  highway 
to  a  private  right-of-way,  A  contract  for  this  work  lias  been 
given  to  the  Allen  Engineering  &•  Contracting  Company.  Net- 
cong.  N.  J.;  it  includes  work  on  a  section  of  about  3  j  miles 
north  of  Quakerlown.  also  on  li  mile  south  of  Sellcrsville.  and 
on  about  3!  i  miles  between  Soudcrton  and  Lansdale.  There 
will  be  one  steel  viaduct  about  270  ft.  long  anil  40  ft  high,  and 
several  small  bridges  ranging  in  length  from  20  ft,  to  50  it 
The  new  line  will  have  easier  curves  and  grades  than  the  ex- 
isting line,  All  (he  necessary  right-of-way  for  a  double  track 
line  has  been  secured,  although  only  single  track  will  be  laid 
at  the  present  time,    (May  9.  p.  1052  ) 

Minne  vpoi-fs,  Merrill  &•  M»risette.  Incorporated  in  W  is- 
consin with  $400,000  capital,  to  build  from  Merrill.  Wis.,  t" 
Antego.  also  to  build  from  Merrill  to  Prentice  !uneti  .n.  in  all 
"5  miles.  J  N.  Potter,  L.  V  Anderson.  A.  H.  W  right.  F.  1 
King,  E.  C.  Harding  and  C.  Solum,  all  oi  Merrill,  are  incor- 
porators 

Mohkri  v.  Hkntsvieie  St  Raxi-.i  t.I'H  Springs  (  Electric  1  -  An 
officer  writes  that  contracts  were  to  be  let  on  May  2V.  (or  build- 
ing from  Moberty.  Mo,,  via  Huntsville  to  Randolph  Springs,  12 
mill's  The  maximum  grading  will  be  3  per  cent.  C.  II.  Darn- 
er- -n.  prisiilent.  and  John  J  Mundinger.  chief  engineer.  Hunts- 
ville.    (January  3,  page  38.1 

North  and  South  Carolina  Rnvns— Plans  are  king  made 
to  build  a  line  from  Rockingham,  N  C.  south  to  Cheraw-. 
S,  C,  about  25  miles  William  Gillispic,  Cheraw,  may  be  ad- 
dressed 

Oreoux  Re.vn-  -According  to  press  reports  a  contract  has 
been  go  en  to  0\,.ti  Brothet  s,  of  Seaside.  Oregon,  to  build  a 
b  gging  line  in  Clatsop  eiumiv.  Oregon,  from  a  point  near  Gear- 
ban  Park,  e.-e-t  to  tk  Lewis  ;  rd  Clark  river  It  is  s.vd  that 
tie  woik  will  be  started  at  once  M  I  Kinney  is  back  of  the 
protect 
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Pennsylvania  System— The  record  of  the  mileage  of  the 
road  on  December  31,  1912,  shows  that  the  total  length  of  the 
main  line  on  the  tines  cast  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  and  Eric  is 
5.333  miles  of  first  track,  with  1.88S  miles  of  second  track.  551 
miles  of  third  traek,  4)<3  mile*  of  fourth  track,  and  4,58"  miles 
of  company's  siding*,  a  total  of  12.842  miles,  There  was  an 
increase  of  4  miles  of  first  track,  17  miles  of  second  track.  2 
miles  of  fourth  track,  and  43  miles  of  company's  sidings,  a  total 
increase  of  66  mites.  On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Eric,  the  mileage  is  3,103  miles  of  first  track.  1.347 
miles  of  second  track.  216  miles  of  third  track.  130  miles  of 
fourth  track,  and  2.577  miles  of  company's  sidings,  a  total  of 
7.373  miles.  During  the  year  there  was  an  increase  of  5  mile* 
of  first  track,  5  miles  of  third  track.  9  miles  of  fourth  track, 
and  51  miles  of  company's  sidings,  and  a  decrease  of  5  miles 
second  track,  a  total  increase  of  65  mites.  The  mileage  of  llie 
Vandalia  Railn  *d  is  927  miles  of  first  track,  106  miles  of  sec- 
ond track.  8  mile*  of  third  track,  and  682  miles  of  cumpanx's 
sidings,  a  total  of  1,723  miles.  The  grand  total  of  all  lines, 
including  those  operated  by  and  associated  in  interest  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  is  11.644  miles  of  first  track.  3.652 
mites  of  second  track,  803  miles  of  third  track,  631  miles  of 
fourth  track,  and  8.965  miles  r.f  company's  sidings,  a  total  of 
25.695  miles.  Of  this  6.338  miles  of  first  track  is  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  F.rie,  and  5,306  miles  is  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie 

Peoria.  Cantos  &  Gxtt.smRr.  (Electric).-  -An  oliicer  writes 
that  contracts  will  probably  lie  let  in  June  to  build  from  Peoria, 
III.,  west  to  Farinington.  25  miles,  thence  northwest  to  Galcsburg, 
an  additional  25  miles.  Horace  Clark,  president,  Peoria,  and 
I..  I.  Summers  &  Co.,  chief  engineers.  Chicago.  (  May  9,  p.  1052.  ) 

PiHi..\tiKi.i-ii i  x  HeAtnsc—  An  officer  w  rites  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  C  P.  Mower,  Reading.  Pa.,  for  the  grading  and 
masonry  work  on  a  new  low-grade  freight  line  in  Philadelphia 
from  a  point  between  the  Germantown  branch  crossing  of  the 
Richmond  branch,  and  Clarissa  street  bridge  over  the  Richmond 
brancV  The  new  line  is  being  built  to  improve  the  conditions  at 
Wayne  Junction  station,  and  will  eliminate  the  heavy  grades  on 
the  existing  yard  tracks  south  of  the  station. 

Q(  anah.  Acme  &-  Pacific. —  This  company  has  completed 
work  on  the  extension  from  Padueah,  Tex.  west  to  Roaring 
Springs.  42  miles,  and  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Texas  to  issue  $300,000  of  bonds  on  the 
extension.  Surveys  are  now  being  made,  it  is  said,  for  the  ex- 
tension west  across  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  to  Roswell,  N.  Mcx. 
It  is  understood  that  the  line  will  eventually  be  extended  from 
Roswell  southwest  to  El  Paso.  Tex.    ( February  21.  p.  374.  i 

Temple.  Northwestern  &  Gulf—  This  is  the  new  name  of 
the  Temple  &  Northwestern,  which  has  about  four  miles  of 
track  laid  from  Temple,  Tex.  The  new  company  has  a  capital 
oi  $100,0(10.  with  headquarters  at  Temple,  and  plans  to  build 
from  a  point  four  miles  west  of  Temple  northwest  via  Gates- 
vilie  to  Dublin,  thence  northeast  to  Dallas.  The  incorporators 
include  J.  II  Thompson.  J.  Lane.  R.  O.  l  aircs  and  \Y.  A. 
Vinson,  all  of  Houston,  and  J  11  McGregor,  of  Temple  (Feb- 
ruary 28.  p  412  ) 

Tidewater   Navigation  Company.— Sec  Alabama  roads. 

Virginian  Railway.' — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  for  two  tracks  and  revision  of 
alinement  through  Jennys  Gap  between  Lester  and  Slab  Fork 
in  Raleigh  comity.  W.  Va  .  has  I.e.  n  let  n>  W,  \V.  Uoxlex  & 
Co..  Roanoke,  Va.  In  regard  to  double  tracking  the  line  for 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  with  additional  side  tracks  for  the 
storage  r.f  coal,  no  contract  has  been  let  (or  this  work 
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Baltimore,  Mu. — President  Samuel  Rca  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  submitted  plans  to  the  city  authorities  of  Balti- 
morc  for  improvements  to  the  Northern  Central  Railway  ter- 
minals ill  the  valley  of  Jones'  balls,  north  of  Rath  street,  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Calvert  street  facilities  should  be  used  for 
freight  service  exclusively,  but  if  the  city  favors  the  retention  oi 
n  passenger  service,  the  railway  company  will  later  include  as 
part  of  the  plan  such  facilities  as  would  adequately  accommo- 


date- the  local  passenger  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  development  for  freight  purposes. 
In  that  event,  it  would  be  necessary  to  elevate  such  passenger 
facilities  alongside  of  Calvert  street  and  over  the  freight  tracks 
down  to  a  new  terminus  <>n  the  north  side  of  Bath  street  at 
Calvert  street,  and  there  put  up  a  building  suitable  both  for 
freight  and  passenger  service,  the  latter  on  the  upper  level.  It 
would  alio  be  necessary  to  arrange  the  freight  houses  so  that  in 
the  future  tVir  second  stories  may  be  utilized  as  well  as  the 
first  stonts  at  the  track  level.  The  plans  for  this  terminal,  ex- 
clusive of  passenger  facilities,  contemplate  a  four-track  connec- 
tion irom  the  Cnion  station  down  the  valley  of  Jones'  Falls. 
Ibex  also  include  enlirved  ir.;i;ii'  sheds  and  carload  delivery- 
tracks,  and  to  carry  out  this  «,  rk  would  necessitate  the  vacation 
of  a  large  number  of  jtrvxts  The  plan  also  calls  for  the  con- 
struction oi  an  overhead  bridge  50  ft.  wide,  south  of  Madison 
street,  extending  irom  Calvert  to  Constitution.  The  necessary 
properties  involved  in  this  new  development,  not  previously 
owned  by  the  Northern  Central,  have  been  acquired  or  arc  in 
process  of  acf|uisilion,'  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $1,000,000, 

Berkeley.  W  Va  -  See  Cumberland  Valley  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Kansas  City,  Mo— The  Kansas  City  Southern  is  planning 

the  erection  of  a  six-story  office  building. 

Pensacola,  Fi  x.— An  officer  of  the  Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama 
writes  that  bids  will  probably  be  asked  for  this  fall  to  build  a 
two-story  passenger  station  and  office  building  at  Garden  and 
Coyie  streets  in  Pensacola.  The  building  is  to  be  45  ft.  wide  x 
150  ft.  long:  it  will  have  brick  walls,  stucco  covered,  and  re- 
inforced concrete  floors.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  will 
be  about  $50,000. 

Pittsrckgii,  Pa— The  West  Pcnn  Railroad  has  plans  made 
for  building  a  large  freight  station  at  North  Side,  Pittsburgh. 
To  carry  out  the  improvements  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect 
overhead  bridges  over  two  streets. 

Temple.  Tex. — The  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  is  pre- 
paring to  begin  work  shortly  on  the  erection  of  a  new  freight 
depot,  transfer  sheds  and  platforms. 

Toronto.  Oni.— The  plans  for  extensive  railway  improve- 
ments in  Toronto,  long  the  subject  of  controversy,  arc  again 
changed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  by 
Hon  Frank  Cochrane,  The  parties  in  interest  are  the  Grand 
Trunk  ami  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  and  the  Toronto  Harbor 
Commissioners.  The  plan  for  a  four-track  viaduct  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  Railway  Commission  will  issue  an  order 
for  a  six-track  viaduci,  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  hill 
authorizes  the  different  parties  concerned  to  expropriate  prop- 
erty between  the  tracks  and  the  water.  It  provides  that  the 
railways,  for  the  purpose  of  the  viaduct  and  connected  works 
or  for  carrying  out  any  agreement  in  respect  ihereto,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Railway  Commission,  may  expropriate:  "AH  or 
any  land  and  lands  covered  by  water  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
lying  within  the  district  south  of  the  existing  right  of  way  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  from  Yonge  street  east  to  the  line  of 
Berkeley  street,  and  south  of  the  existing  right  of  way  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  irom  the  Berkeley  street  line,  east  to  Cherry 
street  and  extending  out  to  the  present  Windmill  line;  and 
also  a  strip  of  land  south  of  the  Windmill  line  and  extending 
to  Cherry  street." 

Winm  -m.  Vr.— Rids  are  wanted  until  June  10,  by  J  M.  Morri- 
son, engineer  and  superintendent  of  structures  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, at  St.  Albans,  Yt..  for  a  bridge  to  be  built  at  Wir.o.jski,  Vt  , 
near  Burlington,  fi  r  the  Central  V  ermont  and  the  to«  ns  of  Col- 
chester and  South  Burlington.  The  proposed  design  is  a  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  and  viaduct  for  carrying  the  highway 
over  the  Wiimoski  river  and  over  the  Central  Vermont  tracks. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $20,000. 


Proposed  Line  for  India,— At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mysore  Planters'  Association,  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  on 
the  secretary  of  state  the  necessity  for  bringing  force  to  hear 
on  the  government  of  India  t"  sanction  the  construction  of  the 
section,  running  from  the  Mysore  frontier  to  Mangalore,  a  dis- 
tance of  but  50  miles.  The  Mysore  state  is  rapidly  d.". eloping 
railways  within  its  boundaries 
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Baltimore  S:  Ohio. — The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Mary- 
land has  approved  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  equipment  trust  4J4 
per  cent,  certificates,  maturing  in  ten  annual  instalments. 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— White,  Weld  &  Company. 
New  York,  have  bought  and  are  offering  $4,410,000  5  per  cent- 
equipment  notes,  series  H,  maturing  $441,000  annually  from 
July  I,  1914.  to  July  1.  1923.  at  prices  to  yield  Syi  per  cent, 
for  equal  amounts  of  each  maturity.  1  hesc  equipment  notes 
arc  a  direct  obligation  of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Railway  (old 
company)  and  are  secured  by  50  mikado  locomotives,  30  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotives,  30  Pacific  type  locomotives,  2 
mountain  type  locomotives,  1.500  forty-ton  steel  under- 
frame  box  cars,  500  steel  gondola  cars,  50  caboose  cars  and 
72  steel  passenger  train  cars,  costing  $5,521,000,  oi  which  the 
railway  paid  20  per  cent,  in  cash. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — The  Canadian  government  has  agreed 
to  lend,  at  4  per  cent..  $15,000,000  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific, which  loan  is  to  be  guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by 
the  Grand  Trunk.  The  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Canadian  parliament. 

Kansas  Citv,  Fort  Scott  4  Memphis— See  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco. 

MtssotRi  Pacific, — United  States  representative  Neely,  of 
Kansas,  has  requested  President  Wilson  to  have  the  attor- 
ney general  begin  proceedings  against  the  Missouri  Pacific 
to  recover  $4,500,000  for  government  aid  said  to  have  been 
extended  to  the  Missouri  Pacific,  in  1862. 

National  Railways  ok  Mexico  — Kuhn,  I^ocb  &  Company, 
Speyer  &  Company,  and  I.adenburg,  Thalmann  &  Company,  all 
of  New  York,  have  bought  from  the  railroad  company  and 
are  offering  to  the  public  $26,730,000  2-year  6  per  cent,  se- 
cured gold  notes.  The  offering  price  to  the  public  is  97. 
These  notes  arc  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $29,160,000. 
which  is  to  be  secured  by  the  pledge  pro  rata  as  notes  arc 
issued  of  $24,800,000  National  Railways  prior  lien  4J4  per  cent- 
bonds  and  $17,000,000  National  Railways  general  mortgage  4 
per  cent,  bonds,  which  4  per  cent,  bonds  arc  guaranteed  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  Mexican  government.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  these  notes  was  used  by  the  company  to  pay 
the  $10,000,000  notes  which  matured  June  1,  1913,  and  further 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  take  up  $13,000,000  notes  due  No- 
vember 15.  1913.  A  part  of  the  security  for  the  new  notes 
is  now  deposited  as  security  for  the  $13,000,000  notes  due  No- 
vember 15. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago. — A  protective  committee 
for  the  first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  con- 
sisting of  John  W,  Platten.  chairman;  Robert  Fleming. 
James  G.  Cannon,  F.  W.  Scott  and  T.  N.  Strothcrs.  has  been 
formed.  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  jointly  are  understood  to  control  this  road. 

Pf.re  Marquette.— Judge  Landis,  of  the  United  States  district 
court,  has  given  permission  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  to  bring  foreclosure  proceedings  under  the  mort- 
gage securing  the  $17,295,000  improvement  and  refunding  first 
mortgage  bonds.  This  suit  is  to  be  consolidated  with  that 
of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  under 
which  Frank  W.  Blair  was  appointed  receiver. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
protective  committees  which  have  been  formed  for  various 
classes  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  securities : 

For  the  general  lien  15-20  year  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
St.  L.  &  S.  F.,  Spcycr  &  Company.  New  York,  ask  the  de- 
posit with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

For  the  refunding  4  per  rent,  bonds  of  the  St.  L.  &  S.  F  , 
Frederick  Strauss,  of  J.  &  W,  Seligman  *  Co.,  chairman; 
James  N.  Wallace,  president  oi  the  Central  Trust  Company; 
A.  J  Hemphill,  president  -<i  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company; 
Edwin  G.  Mern'il.  president  of  the  l.'nion  Trust  Company ; 
Harry  Bronticr.  of  Hallgartvn  &  Company  :  Charles  W,  Cox, 
,.f  R.,|.crt  Winthrop  &  Company  ;  Br.  ,-kt:>ri-li:e  J. .lies.  |>rcsi- 
<Vm  <  i  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  C.-nipany  of  St  Louis. 


For  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  first  mortgage  5s, 
Willard  V.  King,  president  of  the  Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company,  chairman;  Stedman  Buttrick,  of  Estabrook 
&  Company,  Boston ;  Lewis  L.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank;  C.  A.  dc  Gcrsdorff,  of  Will- 
iam Salomon  &  Co.;  Lewis  B.  Franklin,  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company;  A.  Lichtcnstein,  of  Heidelbach. 
Ickelheimer  &  Company;  C.  S.  W.  Packard,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  &  Granting 
Annuities,  of  Philadelphia.  George  E.  W  arren,  of  New  York, 
is  secretary  of  the  committee. 

For  2-year  6  per  cent,  debenture  notes  due  September. 
1914:  H.  E.  Cooper,  vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  chairman;  Charles  T.  Rhodes,  vice-president  of 
the  Girard  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia;  T.  A.  \\  helen, 
Jr..  of  Whelen,  Ducr  &  Lanahan,  of  Baltimore,  with  A.  Lud- 
low Kramer,  of  37  Wall  street,  as  secretary. 

For  the  trust  certificates  for  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
stock  and  stock  itself :  I.  For  trust  certificates  representing 
either  common  or  preferred  stock  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.— Henry  IL 
Porter.  Alvin  W  Krcch  and  Harry  A.  Vernct,  committee, 
with  Richard  R  Hunter,  secretary,  request  immediate  deposit 
of  trust  certificates  and  also  stock  certificates  with  the  Equi- 
table Trust  Company.  37  Wall  street,  New  York,  depositary, 
I.  For  trust  certificates  representing  only  preferred  strurk  of 
C.  &  E.  L— W.  Emlcn  Roosevelt,  chairman;  Horace  .1  Morse. 
Joseph  Walker,  Jr.,  Otto  T  Bannard,  W.  P.  Bliss  and  W.  Red- 
mond Cross,  committee,  with  George  F..  Roosevelt,  secretary, 
30  Pine  street.  New  York.  Holders  cither  of  C.  &  E.  1.  pre- 
ferred stock  or  stock  trust  certificates  issued  for  the  same  will 
Ik-  asked  to  deposit  with  the  New  York  Trust  Company.  26 
Broad  street.  New  York,  as  depositary. 

For  the  Kansas  City,  F'ort  Scott  &  Memphis  bonds : 
M,  V  R.  Thayer,  chairman;  I".  L.  Higginson,  FYancis  R.  Hart. 
Alfred  U.  Foster  and  F'rank  II.  Damon,  secretary,  50  State 
street,  Boston. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  asktd  by 
representatives  of  some  of  the  holders  of  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  securities  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sales  in  recent  years  of  the  St  L.  & 

S.  F. 

The  syndicate  formed  for  the  sale  of  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico  5  per  cent  bonds  was  dissolved  on  June  2,  and  it 
is  understood  that  considerable  amounts  of  these  bonds  remain 
unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  members. 

Sec  also  New  Orleans.  Mobile  &  Chicago. 

San  Antonio.  Uvalde  &  Gulf.— The  Texas  railroad  commis- 
sion has  placed  a  valuation  of  $3,093.5*5  on  the  road  which 
is  now  in  operation  from  San  Antonio  to  Carrizo  Springs, 
with  main  line  and  branches  totaling  197  miles. 

Union  Pacific— The  directors  have  proposed  two  plans  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de-cision  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  either  of  which  they 
announce  they  arc  ready  to  carry  out.  The  first  plan  pro- 
vides for  ihe  sale  of  the  $126,650,000  stock  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  public  auction,  with  a  minimum  price  fixed,  and 
provision  made  for  underwriting  the  sale.  The  second  plan 
proposes  to  deposit  this  Southern  Pacific  stock  with  a  bank 
or  trust  company  without,  however,  giving  any  voting  power 
to  the  stock,  and  providing  that  the  trustee  shall  issue  bene- 
ficial certificates  without  voting  power,  but  entitled  to  dividends 
issuing  these  certificates  pro  rata  to  Union  Pacific  stockholders. 
These  certificates  are  to  be  exchangeable  for  Southern  Pa- 
cific stock  upon  affidavit  that  the  holder  is  not  a  holder  of 
any  Union  Pacific  stock.  This  means  that  the  Union  Pacific 
stockholder  who  receives  such  certificates  may  sell  his  Union 
Pacific  stock  and  then  be  entitled  to  Southern  Pacific  stock 
itself  or  may  sell  the  beneficial  certificate  to  a  non-holder  of 
Union  Pacific  stock,  who  will  be  entitled  to  exchange  it  for 
Southern  Pacific  stock. 

Wabash  -  Pittsburgh  Terminal.— The  United  States  district 
court  has  authorized  the  sale  of  $4,000,000  new  receiver's  cer- 
tificates. The  SI  .700.000  receiver's  certificates  due  June  1 
were  provided  for.  and  the  balance  is  to  be  used  to  settle  a 
claim  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  for  $2*250,000. 

Wabash  R  mlroad. —  See  Wabash- Pittsburgh  Terminal. 
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WE  publish  elsewhere  an  abstract  of  a  recent  article  by  J.  O. 
Fagan  dealing  with  the  labor  situation  on  railroads,  and 
especially  with  the  activities  of  the  legislative  representatives  of 
the  brotherhoods  in  promoting  train  crew  and  other  legislation. 
Mr.  Fagan  paints  his  pictures  in  broad,  long  strokes,  and  there- 
fore they  axe  not  always  accurate  in  details.  His  comments  on 
labor  unions  sound  like  criticisms  of  the  unions  themselves 
rather  than  of  objectionable  things  done  by  them.  The  organ- 
ization of  working  men  is  necessary  under  modern  conditions 
for  them  to  protect  and  promote  their  legitimate  interests.  The 
trouble  with  them  is  that  they  often  seek  to  promote  illegitimate 
ends  or  use  illegitimate  means  to  promote  legitimate  ends.  Mr. 
Fagan  is  also  somewhat  too  severe  on  public  regulation  in  gen- 
eral, and  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 


particular.  Some  regulation  of  operation  is  as  necessary  as 
some  regulation  of  rates.  Since  some  regulation  of  operation  is 
necessary,  the  best  body  to  which  to  delegate  the  necessary  au- 
thority is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commis- 
sion often  makes  mistakes  and  is  sometimes  unfair,  but  it  makes 
few  mistakes  and  is  very  fair  compared  with  most  regulating 
bodies  in  this  country.  However,  in  its  broad  outlines  the  pic- 
ture Mr.  Fagan  paints  is  true  to  life.  It  faithfully  depicts  the 
power  the  railway  labor  brotherhoods  have  acquired,  the  ruth- 
less way  that  power  is  abused  and  the  public's  foolish  and  harm- 
ful attitude  of  acquiescence  in  almost  everything  the  brotherhoods 
However,  a  change  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  years 
the  captains  of  industry  were  the  heroes  of  every  news- 
magazine writer  in  the  country.  Today  there  is  none 
so  low  as  to  do  obeisance  to  a  captain  of  industry.  Many  of 
them  abused  their  power,  and  therefore  tost  it.  The  tabor  lead- 
ers are  riding  for  a  similar  fall.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  indefinitely  tolerate  the  tyranny  of  labor  any 
more  than  they  will  indefinitely  tolerate  the  tyranny  of  capital 

*T*HF.RE  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  papers  in  this  country 
*  and  a  good  deal  more  in  the  French  papers  in  criticism 
of  the  sale  of  about  $3,000,000  St.  l.ouis  ft  San  Francisco  bonds 
through  Speyer  &  Co.  to  French  bankers  only  a  comparatively 
short  time  before  the  St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  facts  oi  the  case  arc  substantially 
these:  Speyer  &  Co.,  in  buying  the  bonds  from  the  railroad 
company,  were  under  no  illusion  whatsoever  as  to  the  financial 
condition  and  future  requirements  of  the  property.  In  reselling 
the  bonds  to  the  large  French  bankers,  they  were  entirely  frank 
in  their  representations,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  hankers 
and  the  large  investors  who  bought  from  the  French  bankers 
were  fully  cognirant  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  St.  Louis 
ft  San  Francisco.  The  American  bankers  sold  the  bonds  to  the 
French  bankers  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  less  than  1  per 
cent.  The  French  bankers,  knowing  all  the  time  the  exact 
status  of  the  bonds,  sold  them  to  their  customers  at  a  profit  it 
is  safe  to  say  of  over  10  per  cent.  If  any  one  was  not  made 
aware  of  the  risk  taken  in  buying  these  bonds,  it  was  the  small 
customer  of  the  French  bankers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
it  is  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  French  bankers  to 
allow  the  blame  for  any  risk  which  their  customers  have  un- 
wittingly taken  to  rest  either  on  American  railroads  or  on 
American  railroad  bankers. 

IT  is  interesting  sometimes  to  see  just  how  "new"  arc  some  of 
*  the  problems  which  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  the 
operation  of  railroads  are  now  for  the  first  time  confronted  with 
The  latest  tentative  classification  of  operating  expenses  pro- 
mulgated hy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  provides  for 
an  optional  charge  for  depreciation  for  each  one  of  the  material 
accounts  in  maintenance  of  way  and  structures.  Thus  Rails 
includes  the  cost  of  material  and  has  the  optional  further  account 
Rails,  Depreciation  of.  In  the  10th  annual  report  of  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  abstracts  from  which  arc  printed  elsewhere, 
which  is  for  the  year  1852,  the  superintendent,  W.  H.  Clement. 


had 


caston  t< 


1  em  irk 


The  current  expenses  have  been  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which 
varies  but  slightly  from  last  year'*  re».u!t*.  but  we  have  nut.  1  think,  fully 
provided  for  depreciation  of  iron,  althouch  perhaps  not  .X)  bars  are  .«  worn 
as  to  require  rrrulling.  yet  a  gent  ral  wear  of  the  surface  ia  going  on  which 
in  time  must  absorb  the  value  of  the  iron.  The  tie*  are  also  decaying, 
although  as  yet  requiring  no  renewals.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
porvhimng  iron  or  of  setting  aside  a  fund  lo  purchase  it  when  needed. 

Mr.  Clement  was  a  practical  railroad  man  and  did  not  deal  in 
theories  of  railroad  accounting.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's depreciation  "charges"  tinder  maintenance  of  way  as 
now  proposed,  and  under  maintenance  of  equipment,  which  have 
been  in  effect  since  1907,  arc  bookkeeping  charges  only.  No 
actual  fund  either  of  money  or  materials  is  required.  Mr. 
Clement  seems  to  have  been  quite  unaware  that  there  could  be 
a  distinction  between  a  charge  for  depreciation  and  an  actual 
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provision  for  it.  and  in  this  opinion  he  would  probably  be  upheld 
by  a  good  many  practical  railroad  officers  even  today. 

"THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  one  of  the  dc- 
A  cisions  handed  down  last  Monday,  annuls  an  order  which 
was  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulating 
the  fare  on  an  electric  car  line  between  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  holding  that,  in  the  law  which  gives  the 
commission  its  power,  Congress  used  the  term  "railroad"  in  a 
restricted  sense  and  did  not  mean  to  include  "local"  lines,  such 
as  street  railroads.  In  other  words,  a  street  car  line  is  not  sub- 
jeet  to  the  interstate  commerce  law,  even  when  it  crosses  a 
state  line  and  even  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  runs  a  part 
of  the  way  on  its  own  ground,  moving  cars  at  high  speeds,  and 
is  virtually  an  interurban  line,  though  not  a  long  one.  But, 
surely,  such  traffic  is  commerce,  and  it  is  interstate;  and  this 
decision,  like  that  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  delivered  on  the 
same  day,  seems  likely  to  be  notable  for  the  importance  of  some  ol 
the  points  which  it  does  not  decide.  The  separation  of  roads,  made 
of  steel  rails,  into  three  classes,  street  railways,  interurbans  and 
"railroads"  has  caused  much  confusion  for  a  dozen  years  past, 
and  the  full  text  of  the  present  decision  will  be  awaited  with  in- 
terest, for  it  is  time  that  the  questions  were  settled.  Evidently 
the  Supreme  Court  believes  that  the  duty  of  settling  it,  so  far  as 
it  affects  interstate  commerce,  rests  on  Congress.  As  the  de- 
cision at  best  will  be  based  on  arbitrary  grounds,  this  view  has 
a  rational  basis.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  Congress  would  ex- 
clude a  street  railway  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  small  affair,  for 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  has  had  no  scruples  against  putting 
street  railroads  under  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  has  even  passed  acts  directing  the  commission 
to  take  cognir-ancc  of  the  most  petty  details  of  car  operation ; 
so  unless  the  attitude  of  congressmen  has  changed  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  they  will  hesitate  to  pass  a  law  backing  up  the 
commission  in  the  position  which  it  has  taken  in  the  Council 
Bluffs  case.  That  case,  decided  November  27,  1909.  and  reported 
in  the  Reports,  Volume  17,  page  239,  contains  a  very  full  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  different  uses  of  the  term 
railroad  and  railway,  many  decisions  being  cited  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  "railroad"  as  used  in  federal 
statutes.  The  commission  has  for  many  years  held  that  the  term 
includes  electric  lines.  The  Circuit  Court  took  the  opposite  view, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  grant  an  injunction  against  the  commission; 
and  then  the  Commerce  Court  (May.  1911.)  sustained  the  com- 
mission. .Fudge  Knapp.  however,  when  on  the  commission  dis- 
sented, and  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Court  he  took  no 
part  in  the  case  The  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  has  settled  nu- 
merous delicate  distinctions. 

THE  DECISION  IN  THE  MINNESOTA  CA8E. 

HTllli  li^t  to'iiiK  of  railway  nun  regarding  the  Supreme 
*  Court's  decision  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case  will  be  one  of 
disappointment.  Some  of  the  principal  contentions  of  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  and  counsel  of  the  railways  are  emphatically 
negatived.  A  closer  reading  of  the  opinion  may  turn  this  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  into  one  approaching  satisfaction.  Several 
of  the  principle*  the  railways  sought  to  have  established  arc  not 
upheld  Put  no  principles  are  established  by  the  decision  which 
in  the  long  run  probably  can  do  the  roads  unjust  harm.  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  views  expressed  are  an  advance  over 
any  uttered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  previous  case. 

There  w»re  two  vitally  important  questions  involved.  One  re- 
lated to  the  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  rates  for  hauls  begin- 
ning and  ending  within  their  own  border.  The  other  related  to 
the  basis  on  which  valuations  of  railways  should  be  nude.  As 
to  the  first,  the  railways  contended  that  the  power  of  Congress 
over  iniei'Mate  commerce  was  paramount;  that  Congress  by  the 
passage  of  the  .Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  had  asserted  its 
paramour.;  au:he.r:ty  ;  and  that  therefore  any  regulation  of  rates 
by  the  states  which  directly  or  indirectly  interfered  with  inter- 
state rates  was  unconstitutional.    The  state  of  Minnesota  con- 


tended, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  states  had  practically  the 
same  power  to  regulate  slate  rates  that  Congress  had  to  regu- 
late interstate  rates.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  under  the 
interstate  commerce  act  as  it  now  stands,  the  states  have  full 
power  to  regulate  intrastate  rates,  so  long  as  they  do  not  make 
them  confiscatory.  But  by  clear  implication  it  says  that  the 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  so  completely 
paramount  that  it  may  determine  whether  any  regulation  of 
state  rates  does  unduly  interfere  with  interstate  rates,  and  "may 
intervene  at  its  discretion  for  the  complete  and  effective  gov- 
ernment of  that  which  has  been  committed  to  its  care."  It 
holds,  not  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  over  state  regu- 
lation which  counsel  for  the  railways  have  attributed  to  it.  but 
merely  that  Congress  has  not  exercised  the  power.  "If  this  au- 
thority of  the  state  (to  regulate  intrastate  rates)  be  res'.ricted, 
it  must  be  by  virtue  of  the  actual  exercise  of  federal  control  and 
not  by  reason  merely  of  a  dormant  federal  power,  that  is,  one 
which  has  not  been  exerted,"  The  power  of  Congress  in  the 
premises  could  hardly  be  more  clearly  and  broadly  stated  than  in 
the  following  sentences: 

The  interblcmling  of  operation*  in  the  conduct  of  interstate  and  local 
business  by  interstate  carriers,  and  the  exigencies  that  are  said  to  arise 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  intn  slate  "><''  by  remon  of  their 
rrlation  to  in  trait  ate  rates  are  toniiiirranoni  for  the  practical  judgment 
<A  Congress.  If  the  situation  has  become.  Mich  that  adcuuatc  rcguiatKXl 
rf  interstate  rates  cannot  be  maintained  without  imposing  requirement, 
with  respect  to  aucll  intrastate  rates  of  interstate  carrier!  aa  substantially 
affect  interstate  rate*,  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine,  within  the  limits  of 
its  constitutional  authoiit>  over  interstate  commcicc  and  its  nuti uineia.. 
the  measure  of  the  regulation  it  should  supply. 

By  this  decision  the  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  the  stales  in  regulating  rales  should  he  restricted 
is  found  to  lie  not  with  the  courts  but  with  the  people  and  Con- 
gress. Fortunately,  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  regulation  of  railways  is  a  national 
problem,  and  that  therefore  its  solution  should  be  left  to  na- 
tional action.  Therefore  it  may  not  be  impracticable  to  secure 
action  by  Congress  to  keep  the  regulator}'  activities  of  the  states 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  court's  attitutc  toward  some  of  the  important  points  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of  whether  rates  arc  confiscatory  is 
less  clear.  It  repeats  its  familiar  proposition  that  "the  basis  of 
calculation  is  the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public."  It  adds  that  the  ascertainment  of  that 
value  is  "not  a  matter  of  formulas,  hut  there  must  be  a  reason- 
able judgment  having  its  basis  in  a  proper  consideration  of  all 
relevant  facts."  One  of  the  most  warmly  debated  and  most  im- 
portant points  regarding  railway  valuation  for  rate  ttiaktng  is 
how  land  used  for  right-of-way  and  terminals  should  be  ap- 
praised. Three  views  have  been  advanced.  Some  have  con- 
tended that  land  should  be  appraised  at  its  original  cost  to  the 
railway.  The  Minnesota  commission,  in  the  valuation  on  which 
it  based  certain  of  the  rates  invoked  in  this  litigation,  held  that 
the  proper  basis  for  appraising  land  used  for  railway  purposes 
was  its  present  market  value.  A  third  view,  and  the  one  pressed 
by  the  railways  in  this  case,  has  been  that  land  used  for  railway 
purposes  should  br  appraised  at  what  it  probably  would  cost 
now  to  acquire  it  for  railway  purposes.  Experience  shows  that 
the  cost  of  acquisition  for  railway  purposes  is  from  50  per  cent 
to  1,000  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary  market  value.  The 
court  apparently  accepts  the  view  of  the  Minnesota  commission 
that  the  correct  basis  of  appraisal  is  the  present  market  value. 
The  ruling  is  important.  \\  bile  it  does  not  uphold  the  railway 
position,  it  puts  a  quietus  on  the  contention  that  railways  arc 
not  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  increment  in  the  value  of  their  real 
estate. 

Another  important  point  decided  is  that  the  valuation  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  property,  such  as  rails,  tics,  bridges,  and 
«o  on,  should  not  be  based  on  their  cost  of  reproduction  new, 
but  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  their  depreciation  after 
they  have  been  in  service  and  actually  have  suffered  depreciation. 
It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  where  depreciation 
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has  actually  occurred,  it  should  be  allowed  for,  just  as  appreci- 
ation should  be  considered  where  it  has  taken  place. 

Both  those  who  have  attacked  railways  and  those  who  have 
defended  them  have  sometimes  taken  extreme  ground.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  rejected  the  extreme  contention  of  both  and 
taken  middle  ground  on  almost  every  proposition.  While  it  held 
that  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  had  not  proved 
that  the  rates  in  question  were  confiscatory  as  applied  to  them, 
it  did  not  hold  as  to  them  that  the  rates  were  not  confiscatory, 
and  it  did  find  that  they  were  confiscatory  as  applied  to  the  Min- 
neapolis &•  St.  Louis.  .-\s  a  practical  matter,  much  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  are  likely  to  he  experienced  in  applying  some 
of  the  principles  laid  down,  For  example,  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  as  to  which  it  says  the  rates  are  confiscatory,  cunt- 
petes  at  a  good  many  points  with  the  other  roads  involved,  as  to 
which  the  rates  are  held  to  he  not  confiscatory.  The  cnurt  ap- 
parently gives  no  clue  to  its  idea  as  to  what  should  he  done 
about  rates  between  competitive  points  which  arc  on  its  r,*n 
findings  confiscatory  as  to  some  of  the  competitors,  hut  not  as 
to  others.  If  the  latter  reduce  them,  so  also  must  the  dinner, 
or  lose  the  traffic  moved  on  them. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  when  the  decision  is  thor- 
oughly analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  advanced  the  problem 
of  regulation  of  rates  toward  a  solution  which  will  not  he  de- 
structive of  the  rights  and  interests  of  railways  and  which  will 
at  the  same  time  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  courts  fix  only  the 
minimum  below  which  rates  cannot  constitutionally  be  reduced, 
and  that  t'.-.c  law  makers  and  public  always  have  it  within  their 
power  to  keep  them  as  much  above  the  limit  of  confiscation  as 
consideration  of  the  pullic  interests  may  indicate  that  they 
should  be  kept. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS. 

THE  records  of  the  performance  of  automatic  block  signals 
given  in  this  issue  of  the  Ruilu-ay  Ar(  Gazette,  and  in  the 
issue  of  February  21,  contain  information  of  a  kind  never  before 
published,  except  in  a  fragmentary  fashion  To  railway  officers 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  signal  department  most  of  the 
facts  given  arc  already  familiar,  but  the  information  will  be 
found  to  have  interest  for  these,  as  well  as  for  others.  Auto- 
matic block  signals  now  fill  an  important  place  in  American  rail- 
road operation,  and  the  merits  of  the  system,  as  a  means  both 
of  economy  and  of  safety,  while  in  a  general  way  well  appre- 
ciated, are  still  far  too  little  understood. 

The  records  which  we  print  may  be  taken  as  typical  in  what 
they  show  of  American  practice.  Automatic  signals  depend  for 
their  scrviceableness  on  delicate  apparatus,  requiring  the  care 
of  well-trained  men;  and  the  perfection  which  is  manifest  today 
is  the  result  of  a  long,  stow  and  costly  growth.  Bearing  in  mind 
this  fact,  it  is  matter  for  decided  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  salient  fact  observable  in  reviewing  the  data  which  have 
been  gathered  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles  is  that  on 
American  railroads  generally  the  signal  system  is  managed  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  signat  apparatus  is  not  perfect, 
and  in  the  personnel  there  is  room  for  improvement;  but  the 
percentage  of  faults  and  failures  is  exceedingly  small ;  so  small, 
indeed,  that,  in  a  sense,  the  officers  in  charge  have  got  beyond 
questions  of  percentages  One  careful  and  experienced  signal 
engineer,  being  asked  about  the  percentages  of  hit  records, 
and  answering  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  he  had  not  com- 
pared the  records  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  road  in  much 
detail,  explained  his  position  by  saying  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  seek  a  cure  for  every  individual  fault  discovered.  In  other 
words,  his  aim  is  to  have  the  signals  operate  perfectly,  and  the 
fact  that  there  arc  two  faults  on  one  division  and  one  fault,  or 
three  faults,  on  another.  i>  immaterial ;  all  must  be  attacked. 
The  only  standard  that  can  be  set  up  as  a  goal  is  theoretical  per- 
fection;  for  any  empirical  comparison,  bv  reenrds  of  the  past. 


leads  the  statistician  into  such  infinitesimal  percentages  that  the 
mathematical  criterion  proves  worthless.  The  percentage  of 
dangerous  failures  is  already  exceedingly  small,  but  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  single  such  failure  involves  the  possibilities 
uf  results  so  disastrous  that  no  design  of  apparatus,  quality  of 
moral  character,  or  efficiency  of  inspection  can  be  deemed  satis- 
factory unless  and  until  it  is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Another  salient  fact  is  the  value  of  records.  The  fact  that 
statistical  comparisons  are  not  so  useful  as  miKht  be  desired 
does  not  mean  that  records  arc  useless.  They  arc  well  worth 
keeping  Ruads  which  keep  partial  or  imperfect  records  may 
not  be  directly  impairing  efficiency,  but  they  arc  neglecting  a 
means  of  efficiency  which  is  recognized  as  essential  in  all  matters 
where  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  is  considered  neces- 
sary. Even  if  perfection  were  attained,  it  would  still  be  desir- 
able to  keep  on  record  the  affirmative  detail  evidence  of  the  fact. 
As  long  as  the  service  anywhere  is  anything  less  than  perfect, 
the  records  arc  of  some  use  -  at  least  as  a  definite  premise  for 
comparing  the  results  with  the  results  in  former  years.  Records 
arc  necessary  for  establishing  standards  of  efficiency  and  for  use 
in  correcting  neglect  or  misconduct.  The  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency of  which  we  have  spoken  is  general,  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  say  that  it  is  universal.  And  statistics  have  a  value  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  circumstances  on  one  railroad  arc  often 
so  different  from  those  on  another  that  in  many  elements  of  the 
service  a  satisfactory  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

Records  are  especially  valuable  for  measuring  the  relative 
efficiency  of  different  kinds  of  apparatus.  The  signaling  art  is 
still  in  comparative  infancy  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent  ex- 
perimental. Designers  and  manufacturers  have  constantly  been 
bringing  out  new  patterns  and  introducing  new  principles,  while 
yet  their  existing  apparatus  was  giving  a  very  good  degree  of 
satisfaction  and  could  not  be  discarded.  Though  not  dangerous, 
it  does  keep  down  the  efficiency  record ;  and  records  should  be 
frequently  compared  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  the 
degree  of  auch  inefficiency  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  its 
cause  is  being  eliminated. 

Records  of  signal  performance  being  desirable,  the  need  of 
uniformity  in  the  records  is  obvious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Railway  Signal  Association  will  soon  agTec  on  a  standard  to 
which  all  railroads  can  conform.  This  standard  should  embrace 
all  features  which  arc  essential  in  an  exhibit  of  efficiency,  and 
also  all  that  are  of  interest,  even  though  not  classed  as  essential, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  included  without  detriment  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  road  and  without  imposing  burdensome  labor 
In  the  gathering  of  material  for  records,  the  process,  as  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio— the  functions 
of  the  engineman.  the  station  telegrapher,  the  despatcher,  and 
so  on — is  essentially  the  same  on  all  the  principal  roads,  except 
that  on  some  of  them  it  is  believed  unnecessary  to  have  printed 
blank  forms  below  the  signal  supervisor's  office.  In  the  final 
summary  record,  for  a  month  or  a  year,  uniform  arrangement 
of  facts  should  be  considered  a  fundamental  requirement.  A 
number  of  roads  have  forms  which  might  readily  be  adopted, 
with  slight  modification,  as  standards,  if  only  a  concerted  effort 
were  made  to  that  end.  The  signal  engineer,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  should  see  that  adequate  measures  arc  taken  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  causes  of  signal  failures,  regardless  of  any  minute 
comparisons  with  the  records  of  the  past;  but  no  one  will  deny 
the  value  of  some  record,  and  the  criticism  of  showing  too  much 
detail,  if  it  lies  against  these  forms,  is  one  easily  met;  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  proper  form  should  begin  with  one  which  is  too 
full  rather  than  the  opposite. 

American  railway  signal  departments  may  be  generally  credited 
with  having  apparatus,  fixtures  and  appliances  of  satisfactory 
design  and  manufacture.  Wherever  the  kind  or  quality  of  any 
piece  or  class  of  material  or  any  mechanism  is  in  any  degree 
deficient,  the  officers  in  charge,  cognizant  of  the  conditions,  will 
vsually  be  found  to  be  doing  whatever  is  required  in  the  matter 
of  care  and  maintenance,  and  to  be  taking  such  action,  looking 
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toward  replacement,  as  judicious  management  demands.  To 
state  the  case  in  extreme  language,  by  careful  management  good 
service  is  secured  from  material  not  the  best.  It  must  be  added 
that  in  some  cases  good  material  gives  good  service  in  spite  of 
maintenance  seemingly  negligent  in  some  respects. 

Taking  a  broad  view,  it  may  be  said  that  the  signal  engineers 
<>f  the  railroads  of  this  country  universally  aim  to  establish  high 
standards  and  to  adhere  to  them.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
fault  among  them  is  delay  in  effecting  improvements  which 
are  known  to  be  essential  to  a  satisfactory  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency. Apparatus  which  ought  to  be  replaced  by  improved 
designs  is  in  some  cases  tolerated  apparently  because  the  danger 
due  to  its  retention  is  small.  Maintainors  not  of  the  highest 
character  for  skill  and  reliability  are  retained  because  to  secure 
better  men  involves  a  long  course  of  selection  and  training  and, 
presumably,  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  We  speak  primarily 
of  the  signal  engineer,  but  of  course  in  financial  questions  his 
responsibility  is  not  exclusive;  his  superiors  have  the  ruling 
voice,  and  often  an  overruling  voice.  Railway  signal  practice 
on  the  great  majority  of  roads  can  be  commended  as  being  char- 
acterized by  a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  but  railway  safety  is 
such  a  vital  matter  that  high  efficiency  is  not  satisfactory;  there 
is  still  a  serious  problem  in  the  quest  for  the  highest  possible. 
Perfection  is  the  only  true  goal. 


ADVANCING    RATE8    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND  THE 
UNITED  8TATE8. 

Vf/HII-E  the  eastern  railways  in  the  United  States  are  seeking 

"  approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  their 
petition  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  horizontal  5  per  cent  advance 
in  freight  rates,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  English  railways 
arc  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.  A  preliminary  notice  has 
just  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  effect  that  on  and  after  July  1  their  rates  for 
merchandise  traffic  will,  with  certain  exceptions,  be  increased 
by  amounts  which  have  been  estimated  to  average  4  per  cent. 
The  proposed  increases  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  practical 
certainty  that  the  rates  of  the  British  railways  will  be  advanced, 
while  there  is  no  such  certainty  about  the  outcome  in  this 
country.  In  other  respects  the  conditions  in  which  the  English 
and  American  roads  find  themselves  are  strikingly  analogous. 

A  general  railway  strike  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  August. 
1911,  was  settled  by  an  arbitration  agreement  after  the  interven- 
tion of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  an 
industrial  dispute  which  threatened  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  The  railways  agreed  to  the  arbitration  program  only 
upon  the  explicit  stipulation  that  the  ministry  would  recommend 
to  Parliment  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  the  railways  the  right 
to  plead  increased  labor  cost  as  a  valid  justification  for  a  reason- 
able general  increase  in  rates  to  offset  such  increases  of  pay  as 
might  have  to  he  granted.  The  Royal  Commission  which  ar- 
bitrated the  wage  question  allowed  many  increases  in  wages  and 
improvements  in  working  conditions  The  British  traders  and 
some  representatives  of  the  labor  and  socialist  element  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Bill  in  its  passage  through  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  enacted. 

The  significance  of  the  promise  of  the  government  lies  in  the 
fact  that  by  an  act  of  1894  the  railways  cannot  advance  rates 
above  the  level  of  1892,  even  up  to  the  legal  maxima  previously 
fixed  by  Parliament,  without  justifying  their  action  before  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Gjmrnission  on  the  ground  of  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  rendering  the  particular  service  involved,  Under  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  ministry  and  recently  passed 
by  Parliament  the  companies  will  be  relieved  of  the  difficult  task 
of  distinguishing  before  the  Commission  the  specific  increases 
in  the  costs  of  carrying  the  various  articles,  being  merely  re- 
quired to  show  that  the  cost  of  handling  the  entire  traffic  has  been 


increased  to  the  extent  of  the  wage  advance.  This,  of  course, 
can  be  easily  done. 

The  action  of  the  British  ministry  in  the  crisis  that  con- 
fronted it  is  a  striking  example  of  political  opportunism.  To 
keep  itself  in  power  it  needed  labor  votes,  and  it  gave  the  work- 
ing men  an  advance  in  wages.  It  also  promised  capital  an  ad- 
vance in  railway  rates,  and  it  acted  for  the  good  of  the  public 
generally  by  ending  a  disastrous  strike. 

In  this  country,  in  addition  to  various  other  increases  in  the 
cost  of  operation,  such  as  taxes,  advances  in  the  cost  of  materials, 
and  the  additional  expenses  imposed  by  legislation,  the  railways 
have  also  been  obliged  to  pay  substantial  and  repeated  advances 
in  wages  after  arbitration  practically  forced  by  the  government 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  England 
The  Erdman  arbitration  law,  which  was  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  labor  brotherhoods,  in  no  way  detracts  from  their 
privilege  of  striking,  while  it  practically  forces  the  railways  to 
submit  all  demands  for  increased  wages  to  arbitration  by  placing 
them  in  an  untenable  position  before  the  public  if  they  refuse. 
Arbitration  proceedings  under  this  act  have  always  resulted  in 
compromise  advances  in  wages  which  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  added  many  millions  to  operating  costs.  That  the 
railways  have  been  able  to  stand  such  increases  in  expenses  for 
so  long  has,  of  course,  been  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic.  The  increase  in  gross  earnings  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  offset  the  increase  in  expenses,  and  the  railways 
therefore  find  themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the  British 
roads. 

The  outcome  in  England  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
because  the  railways  are  only  required  to  justify  increases  in 
rates  by  increased  expenses.  In  this  country  advanced  rates  are 
required  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  determination  of  what  is 
reasonable  is  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioners. 

NEW  BOOKS. 


PrtCf  dints  of  the  Fourteenth  Annmtl  Cwf«hV.«  of  thm  Ameriem*  KM- 
may  Entineering  AuocUtie*.  Size  6  in.  x  9  iu.i  1.491  pagei;  bOBod 
In  paper,  elodi  and  halt  morocco.  PuMiahcd  by  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Aaaocialion,  Oiicaso.  Price:  paper,  S6;  cloth,  t«.50, 
and  half  morocco,  (7. 

Although  appearing  somewhat  later  than  last  year,  these  pro- 
ceedings are  brought  out  within  two  and  one-half  months  of  the 
convention,  this  association  being  conspicuous  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  its  proceedings  appear.  The  volume  this  year 
contains  about  250  more  pages  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  addition  to  the  constitution  and  minutes  of  the  business  ses- 
sion, the  reports  of  21  committees  arc  published.  As  in  past 
years,  most  space  is  devoted  to  the  report  on  rail,  this  requiring 
410  pages  this  year  and  including  the  revised  specifications  for 
steel  rails,  the  annual  rail  failure  statistics  and  the  results  of 
several  detailed  studies.  As  in  last  year's  proceedings,  the  dis- 
cussions upon  these  reports  arc  grouped  together  after  the  last 
report  to  simplify  the  work  of  publication.  Following  these 
discussions  there  appear  seven  monographs  covering  304  pages, 
including  "Locomotive  Fuel  Consumption  and  the  Speed  Dia- 
gram," by  A.  K.  Shurtleff;  "General  Specifications  for  150-ton. 
45-ft  and  60-ft.  Track  Scales,"  by  H  T.  Porter;  "Tests  of 
Longleaf  Pine  Bridge  Timbers,"  by  H.  B.  MacFarland ; 
"Bridges  Over  Navigable  Rivers,"  by  C.  E.  Smith,  and  "English 
Track  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad."  by  Jos.  T.  Richards.  The 
reports  included  in  this  volume  and  the  discussions  upon  them 
are  among  the  best  which  have  been  presented  in  the  history  of 
the  association  and  they  will  doubtless  find  a  wide  demand 
among  others  than  members.  The  increasing  size  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  year  to  year  reflects  the  continually  broadening 
scope  of  its  activities.  The  innovation  first  introduced  last  year 
of  printing  the  proceedings  upon  thin  paper  has  been  followed 
again  this  year.  The  proceedings  are  well  printed  and  should 
make  a  favorable  impression. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  THE  HINE  UNIT  SYSTEM. 

CHioco.  III.,  Junr  6,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Railway  Acs  Gazette: 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  author  of  tile  unit  system  of 
organization,  and  to  prevent  an  erroneous  understanding  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  of  railway  officials  who  are  looking 
for  betterments  in  their  organization,  it  appears  a  duty  to  make 
reply  to  the  article  appearing  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaxttte  of 
May  9,  under  the  caption  "A  kevcrie  on  the  Unit  System,"  by 
"Observation,"  and  1  therefore  comment  on  it  striatum. 

It  is  certainly  no  reflection  on  transportation  employees  to 
state  that  there  are  a  (treat  many  of  them  who  are  derelict  in 
their  duty,  as  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  man  in  general 
is  as  lazy  as  he  dare  be,  and  one  of  the  strong  points  in  favor 
oi  the  unit  system  is  that  it  provides  ample  supervision  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  one  employee  to  criticize  another, 
or  hesitate  to  point  out  a  duty  for  fear  of  retaliation,  as  scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  some  one  of  the  members  of  the  official 
staff  passing  over  the  entire  division,  and  their  expanded  author- 
ity and  interest  in  the  division  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  their 
particular  department  so  improves  the  situation  that  a  better 
feeling  is  almost  immediately  engendered  between  the  various 
employees. 

The  unit  system  is  open  not  only  to  mechanical  men.  but  to 
those  of  other  departments,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  process 
of  evolution  by  placing  men  gradually  in  advance  positions  with 
added  responsibility  in  order  to  determine  their  ability  to  main- 
tain their  equilibrium  under  greater  pressure. 

As  "Observation"  has  selected  the  position  of  master  mechanic 
from  which  to  draw  his  conclusions,  wc  will  continue  to  use 
the  master  mechanic  for  illustrative  purposes  in  this  article. 

The  master  mechanic  is  responsible  for  proper  and  economical 
maintenance  of  the  mechanical  department,  but  he  is  not  in- 
structed by  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  (assistant  gen- 
eral manager)  in  any  matters,  but  gels  his  instructions  through 
the  division  superintendent  to  whom  he  is  directly  subordinate, 
and  the  instructions  from  the  superintendent  need  no  accom- 
panying letter  from  the  president  or  general  manager  to 
strengthen  them,  as  the  superintendent  and  not  the  assistant 
reports  direct  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  (assistant 
general  manager),  and  any  difference  of  opinion  is  settled  be- 
tween these  officers,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  disorganizing 
feature  which  formerly  existed  of  passing  the  word  around  gen- 
erally that  the  master  mechanic  was  in  a  row  with  the  super- 
intendent and  was  going  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  in  order  to  have  the  division  -super- 
intendent shown  where  to  "head  in."  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  lack  of  necessity  of  any  subordinate  division  official  com- 
municating with  a  general  officer,  the  originator  of  the  unit 
system  has  omitted  the  name'  of  general  officers  from  the  time 
card,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  working  rime  card  only, 
used  for  the  guidance  of  division  employees  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  any  division  employee  to  know  that  a  man  of 
higher  authority  than  the  superintendent  exists. 

Under  the  unit  organization,  the  master  mechanic  (assistant 
superintendent)  is  expected  to  visit  outlying  roundhouses  as  fre- 
quently as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary  to  regulate  mechanical 
matters,  and  he  is  permitted  to  do  this  by  having  a  competent 
man.  possibly  a  mechanical  expert,  having  charge  of  the  super- 
intendent's office,  of  which  he  also  has  become  a  part  rather 
than  leaving  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  clerk  with  no 
mechanical  training.  The  latter  arrangement  makrs  his  upper- 
most thought  during  his  absence  from  the  office  the  necessity 
of  returning  quickly  in  order  that  his  interests  may  be  taken 
care  of.  He  is  not  called  to  headquarters  frequently  for  con- 
ferences, as  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  having  become 
an  assistant  general  manager,  is  working  under  the  same  system 


of  organization  and  is  passing  over  the  line  frequently,  dis- 
cussing these  matters  on  the  ground,  and  with  much  better  re- 
sults than  arc  possible  at  headquarters. 

By  having  his  office  in  the  building  with  the  superintendent, 
the  master  mechanic  comes  into  closer  touch  with  the  entire 
situation,  which  is  materially  beneficial  to  both  the  company 
and  himself,  but  there  is  nothing  that  demands  his  visiting  the 
office  once  each  day  to  handle  correspondence,  as  experience 
lias  proven  that  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  formerly 
needing  "personal  attention"  can,  in  most  cases,  be  handled 
equally  as  well  hy  the  man  on  the  "lid,"  and  that  a  large  per- 
centage can  just  as  well  be  filed  (which  the  chief  clerk  has  no 
authority  to  do),  as  to  prolong  it  indefinitely,  with  very  little 
to  be  accomplished  except  to  have  the  last  word,  as  the  organi- 
zation has  now  become  divisional  instead  of  departmental. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  man  is  qualified  to  fill 
the  position  he  is  holding,  otherwise  the  appointment  would  not 
have  been  his.  The  changing  of  title  or  issuing  of  circulars  en- 
larging the  scope  docs  not  add  cither  knowledge  or  experience, 
but  it  does  impress  upon  those  interested  the  necessity  of  broad- 
ening out,  becoming  assistant  superintendents  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  and  this  is  just  what  experience  has  proven. 

Under  the  departmental  organization,  the  master  mechanic 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  indignant  and  consider  it  an  encroach- 
ment upon  his  territory  and  departmental  rights  to  feel  that  the 
division  engineer,  who  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  educated, 
college-bred  man,  had  presumed  to  incorporate  in  his  vocabulary 
the  term  "superheat."  and  the  engineer  would  be  equally  as  in- 
dignant to  hear  the  master  mechanic  making  mention  of  "super- 
elevation," yet  a  complete  understanding  of  either  subject  is 
easily  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  layman,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  after  the  introduction  of  the  unit  system  until  these  men 
will  be  discussing  these  subjects  and  soliciting  opinions  each 
from  the  other  on  them. 

One  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  unit  system  is  the  pro- 
hibiting of  correspondence  between  subordinate  division  officials 
and  the  general  officers,  as  no  man  can  well  superintend  a 
properly  when  a  large  portion  of  his  time  is  taken  up  trying  to 
keep  in  touch  with  what  arrangements  have  been  made  by  his 
subordinate  officers,  "shoo-flying"  his  position  and  dealing  direct, 
especially  when  the  explanation  of  the  cost  of  operation  is  one 
that  he  alone  is  called  upon  to  make. 

No  conflict  of  orders  or  understanding  should  arise  on  ac- 
count of  verbal  conversation  between  the  master  mechanic  and 
the  superintendent,  for  the  superintendent  is  deeply  interested 
in  keeping  the  senior  assistant  posted  on  all  points,  and  if  these 
conferences  take  place  at  division  headquarters,  the  senior  as- 
sistant will  no  doubt  be  present. 

It  is  presupposed  that  the  organization  consists  of  men  who, 
if  called  to  headquarters  to  confer  on  mechanical  matters,  will 
understand  that  it  is  not  "presumably"  on  mechanical  mailers, 
and  will  not  try  to  use  this  occasion  to  get  out  of  their  systems 
the  bile  that  has  accumulated  on  account  of  the  division  being 
run  by  the  superintendent  and  not  by  some  particular  depart- 
ment head. 

The  above  is  the  unit'  system  as  worked  out  by  the  originator 
thereof,  and  to  follow  it  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  superin- 
tendence at  least  30  per  cent.,  and  no  better  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion is  required  than  an  examination  of  the  operating  ratios  of 
the  lines  now  under  his  charge  which  will  show  from  10  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  railroads  in  general  through- 
out the  country. 

In  presenting  his  plan.  Major  Hine,  with  his  usual  broad  and 
liberal  policy,  gave  it  to  the  public  free  of  cost,  presenting  it  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  requesting  everyone  to  study  it 
carefully,  note  results  and  improve  upon  it  where  possible.  This, 
however,  was  done  only  in  a  very  few  cases.  In  some  cases  a 
chief  clerk  was  so  thoroughly  intrenched  that  it  was  not  deemed 
wise  to  displace  him,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  admitted 
that  he  had  no  qualifications  that  would  permit  of  his  advance- 
ment.  In  others,  some  of  the  department  heads  offered  as  an 
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excuse  for  opposing  the  organization  that  their  case  was 
so  different  from  all  others,  and  that  they  would  lo»e  their 
identification  by  this  change  in  title,  yet  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  conceded  that  a  man  who  has  specialized  in  any  line  only  to 
the  point  where  his  identity  will  be  lost  should  his  tag  of  identi- 
fication in  the  way  of  a  title  be  taken  away  from  him,  has  not 
advanced  sufficiently  far  to  entitle  him  to  much  consideration, 
and  the  catering  to  this  feeling  has  brought  about  a  condition 
on  some  divisions  that  would  justify  the  originator  in  taking 
determined  action  to  dissociate  his  name  from  some  abortions 
which  are  attributed  to  his  creation. 

General  officers  have  in  some  cases  also  disliked  very  much 
to  lose  control  of  their  trusted  division  employees,  who  had 
been  their  watch  dogs  and  in  most  cases  the  chief  disturbers  on 
the  division  on  which  they  operated. 

The  Standard  Code  is  a  success,  because  of  its  being  adopted 
by  nearly  all  roads;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  sys- 
tem of  accounting  is  a  success  because  of  the  penalty  for  its 
violation ;  the  Hine  system  will  be  equally  as  successful  when 
men  realize  that  the  railway  organization  as  a  whole  is  of 
greater  moment  than  their  departments,  a  thing  which  most  men 
cannot,  or  will  not,  sec.  Experience. 

CAR  UNDERFRAME  DE8IGN. 

Sciantoh.  Pi.,  May  19,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  thf.  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  your  issue  of  May  16  .you  published  an  article  regarding 
the  design  of  steel  underframcs  for  cars  by  F.  F.  Gaines,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Central  of  Georgia.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Gaines  that  the  best  designs  have  been  produced  by  a 
process  of  elimination  and  substitution,  based  upon  repair  track 
records  as  well  as  observation.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
experienced  today  is  the  result  of  steel  undernames  built  from 
an  engineering  or  mathematical  standpoint.  The  theory  of  tying 
the  center  sill  or  member  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  its 
flange  may  be  mathematically  correct,  but  does  not  prove  out 
in  service.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  them  buckled 
within  12  in.  back  of  the  body  bolster.  Cover  plates  unques- 
tionably should  be  extended  through  the  body  holsters,  both  top 
and  boflom,  as  far  as  the  draft  rigging  will  permit,  in  connection 
with  a  wide  top  bolster  plate  which  will  act  as  a  gusset  plate 
as  well  as  assist  in  carrying  the  vertical  load,  thereby  protecting 
the  car  against  lateral  stresses  and  a  tendency  to  break  down 
the  center  sills  at  the  bolsters  Mr  Gaines'  views  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  sound  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  design- 
ing steel  underframcs  for  freight  car  equipment. 

J  C  Fritts. 

Matter  Cur  RuiMer.  thf  D«-U».irc.  I.acVananna  &  Wrjrin  Railroad  Co. 


ENGINEER,  ENGINEMAN  OR  ENGINE  DRIVER? 


Ni»  Yo.k.  May  ;6.  101.1. 
TO  THE  EniTOR  OF  THE   K.MLWAY  Af.E  GAZETTE : 

In  the  issue  of  the  lflh  inst .  of  a  New  York  journal,  which, 
by  reason  of  it*  deliberate  and  persistent  practice  in  the  matter 
to  which  I  refer,  will  he  recognized  without  being  named.  I  find 
a  news  item,  wliirh  1  abridge  as  follows: 

Prominent  Engine  Drive  is   K'llf.i  in  a  Wreck, 
Decatur,   lid,,   Mimday. — J.    Ray   I>icVjntr r..   engine   driver,   and  Emery 
Itoiler,  fireman,  both  of  HumiriKdcn,  tnd.,  were  killrd  five  mile*  ea»t  of 
here  when  an  Erie  pa*«engtf  traU  running  on  a  temporary  track  ran  off 
ihe  rails.    No  paiumrn  were  VilM  or  injuttd. 

"Dirkin'on,  engine  driver,  a  member  of  the  laM  Indian*  Legisla- 

ture," e(c. 

As  von  arc  well  aware,  the  Frie  doe*  not  have  any  employee 
known  as  an  "engine  driver"  in  its  service,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  management  of  the  journal  referred  to  is  equally  aware 
of  that  fact,  it  having  been  respectfully  iniormcd  that  no  railroad 
in  the  United  States  carries  an  employee  so  designated  on  its 
pay  rolls.    It.  however,  not  only  continues  to  invariably  use  this 


incorrect  and  unwarranted  designation,  but  also,  from  time  to 
lime,  makes  a  deliberate  falsification  of  facts,  by  printing  inter- 
views with  railroad  officials,  as  to  accidents,  in  which,  between 
quotation  marks,  the  official  is  reported  as  stating  that  the  "en- 
gine driver"  did  thus  and  so,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  spoke 
correctly,  and  said  either  "engineer"  or  "cngineman." 

1  have  no  desire  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  terming  the  run- 
ner of  a  locomotive  in  the  United  States,  an  "engineer,"  and  do 
not  doubt  that  the  term  "engineman,"  which  is  in  general  us*,  is 
a  properly  descriptive  one.  There  is,  however,  no  warrant  or  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  the  misnomer,  "engine  driver,"  and  it  is  more- 
over, offensive  and  derogatory,  in  view  of  its  frequent,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  journal  referred  to,  apparently  intended  applica- 
tion (like  that  of  the  word  "greaser"  to  the  former  engineer 
officers  of  the  United  States  Navy),  as  a  term  of  contempt.  The 
practice  appears  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of  cheap  and  sloppy  snob- 
bery, and  the  public  should  recognize  it  as  such. 

J.  Snowden  Bell. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STATION  AGENT. 

Sali  Una,  Uun.  Ap.il  :S.  HI) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  salary  of  a  station  agent,  a  subject  treated  in  your  issue 
of  March  28,  has  seldom  received  the  careful  consideration 
which  it  demands  as  a  feature  of  an  important  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice. Who  but  the  station  agent  is  the  direct  representative  of  the 
company  in  its  dealing  with  the  public,  and  who  has  greater 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  company,  secure  busi- 
ness, and  hold  it,  especially  in  competitive  territory?  The  rates 
of  pay,  except  at  terminals  and  cities,  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  labor  union  demands,  with  perhaps  a 
compromise,  and  the  result  is  a  schedule  that  is  seldom  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  men  themselves,  much  less  to  the  company 
which  does  not  get  the  benefit  which  the  increased  salaries 
should  bring,  for  the  reason  that  to  a  great  extent  "seniority" 
is  of  no  value  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations or  fitness  of  an  agent.  This  knowledge  is  only  gained 
by  personal  contact  with  the  man.  observing  his  dealings  with 
the  public,  his  promptness  in  answering  correspondence,  atten- 
tion to  matters  involving  loss  or  damage  to  freight  and  the 
general  appearance  of  his  office.  Superintendents  seldom  get 
well  enough  acquainted  with  their  agents  to  learn  these  things. 
Sahirics  cannot  be  equitably  based  on  the  amount  of  a  station's 
earnings,  or  the  percentage  of  expense  necessary  to  run  it,  for  the 
reason  that  one  station  may  handle  largely  carload  lots,  while 
another  may  handle  L.  c  L  and  transfer;  with  a  much  lower 
revenue,  but  a  greater  amount  of  work.  In  many  cases  agents  arc 
allowed  no  latitude  in  increasing  their  clerical  force  when  that  is 
necessary  to  care  for  increased  business.  Sometimes  after  a  long 
and  tedious  correspondence,  during  which  time  the  office  has  be- 
come "snowed  under."  and  the  force  demoralized;  and  the  agent 
has  had  to  devote  his  lime  to  detail  clerical  work,  when  his  serv- 
ices arc  needed  elsewhere,  he  is  grudgingly  allowed  an  extra  man. 

Pay  the  agent  what  he  is  worth,  as  measured  after  acquir- 
ing a  personal  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  station. 
Get  acquainted  with  him,  show  him  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him.  and  make  an  occasional  inspection  of  his  premises. 
If  he  is  filling  the  bill  he  will  appreciate  the  superintendent's 
visit  and  be  stimulated  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  agent 
is  negligent  or  lacking  in  energy  it  is  the  superintendent's  duty 
to  make  the  visits  so  as  to  know  the  situation  at  first  hand. 

F.  F.  B 


Ichanc;  Railway,  China.— Work  on  the  Ichang  railway  has 
never  been  resumed  since  October,  1911,  when  it  «as  stopped 
on  account  of  the  revolution.  The  completed  work  on  the  right 
of  way  is  now  in  a  deplorable  state  of  disrepair  and  will  have 
to  be  entirely  renovated  when  work  is  once  more  resumed.  The 
buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  having  been  used  as  barracks. 
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MECHANICAL  STOKERS  FROM  OPERATING  STANDPOINT. 


Train*  Ara  Balng  8ucc*aafully 
Large  Roads  by  Looomotlvea  Equipped  with 


Machine*. 


The  mechanical  stoker  for  locomotives  has  always  been  con- 
sidered of  more  interest  to  the  mechanical  than  to  the  operating 
department,  probably  because  it  is  purely  a  mechanical  device. 
Where  used  it  has,  however,  a  very  important  bearing  on  oper- 
ating results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  is  now  on  a  commercial  footing,  and  that  its 
use  will  extend  rapidly  wherever  heavy  traffic  has  to  be  moved. 
Up  to  a  little  over  a  year  ago  stokers  had  been  applied  experi- 
mentally to  a  few  locomotives  only;  there  are  now  in  regular 
service  342  locomotives  equipped  with  stokers  and  313  to  be 
so  equipped  arc  on  order. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  deal  here  with  mechanical  details. 
It  lias  been  through  the  co-operation  of  such  roads  as  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  with  the  stoker  manufacturers  that  the  me- 
chanical difficulties  have  been  overcome  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  bring  the  stoker  to  its  present  status,  and  with  a  continuance 
of  this  co-operation  the  failures  due  to  mechanical  imperfec- 
tions should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  Changes  in  details  arc  being  made  wherever  experience 
and  service  indicate  that  they  should  be  made,  but  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  mechanical  failures  will  ever  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  any  more  than  they  are  from  the  locomotive. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  ability 
of  stoker-fired  locomotives  to  haul  more  tonnage  than  hand- 
fired.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  the  ton- 
nage of  stoker- fired  locomotives  on  slow  freight  is  increased  15 
per  cent,  over  that  of  the  hand-fired  locomotives,  and  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  also  states  that  it  is  possible  to  haul  more  ton- 
nage with  the  stoker-fired  locomotives.  Whatever  increase  in 
hauling  capacity  there  may  be  is  evidently  due  to  the  more  uni- 
form steam  pressure  obtainable  where  the  stoker  is  used  and  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  fire  in  an  efficient  manner,  enough  coal 
to  maintain  the  working  pressure  under  conditions  which  the 
average  fireman  might  not  meet ;  for  the  same  reason  a  better 
average  speed  is  possible.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  loco- 
motive can  be  worked  much  harder  when  stoker  fired  than  when 
fired  by  hand,  as  there  is  no  question  of  the  machine  being  able 
to  supply  any  quantity  of  coal  that  the  firebox  will  burn;  the 
stukcr  will  not,  of  course,  increase  the  maximum  or  starting 
tractive  effort. 

No  definite  data  is  yet  available  as  to  any  saving  in  fuel,  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  saving  can  be  shown,  owing  to  the  more 
satisfactory  conditions,  such  as  a  lighter  fire  and  the  keeping 
closed  of  the  firebox  door;  the  maintaining  of  a  lighter  fire  also 
permits  steam  to  be  raised  to  the  working  pressure  more  rapidly 
than  with  the  deep  beds  of  coal  commonly  used  in  hand  firing. 
Moreover  the  thinner  fire  saves  approximately  half  the  time 
usually  occupied  in  cleaning  and  dumping  the  fires  of  hand-fired 
locomotives  at  terminals  or  on  the  road. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  system  there  arc  155  stokers  of  the 
Crawford  underfeed  type  in  use,  153  of  these  being  on  the  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh.  The  accompanying  table  gives  a  perform- 
ance record  of  the  latter. 

This  shows  that  up  to  February  28,  1913.  the  stoker-fired  loco- 
motives had  made  31,910  trips,  of  which  19,475,  or  61  per  cent., 
were  trips  on  which  the  stoker  fired  100  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
burned;  and  only  16.3  per  cent,  of  the  trips  were  below  70  per 
cent,  stoker-fired. 

The  locomotives  now  equipped  with  stokers  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  consist  of  116  consolidation 
(2-8-0)  type,  35  Pacific  (4-6-2)  type  passenger  and  two  six-wheel 
(0-6-0)  switchers.  It  is  probable  that  all  heavy  power  built  for 
this  road  in  the  future  will  be  so  equipped,  and  140  locomotives 
are  now  on  order  which  are  to  be  stoker-fired. 


l'i«r<iiM»xc«  or  the  CsAwroio  Uolele  Uxouruii  Stonim  on  the  Phi- 
s*lv*amia  Uih  Win  op  Pirr»Bi»cii,  Ixciuomo  All  Tiim  or  All 

STOkU!    mail    THE   KxmtMgKTAI,  INSTALLATION 
TO   FUEL-AIY   28.  1913. 

Coal  fired  by  stoker  Per  cent,  trip* 

in  per  cent,  of  Number  ot  tota.1 

total  coal  fired.  of  trips.  number  of  trips. 


of  trip*. 

100    ...  19,475 

99    230 

98    416 

95-98    1,5.10 

90—9$    I,«47 

85—90   680 

80—85    903 

75-80    1,209 

70-75    379 

70    S,S9I 


61.0 
0.9 
1.3 
4.8 
5.8 
2.1 
2.8 
3.8 
1J 

16.3 


Tola)    31,910  100.0 

On  the  Norfolk  and  Western  there  are  in  service  40  Mallet 
(2-6-6-2)  type  locomotives  fitted  with  the  Street  stoker.  These 
locomotives  have  cylinders  22  in.  and  35  in.  x  32  in.,  56  in.  diam- 
eter drivers,  5,006  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  722  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
area  and  a  tractive  effurt  of  73,000  lbs.  The  weight  in  working 
order  is  405,000  lbs.,  of  which  337,300  lbs.  is  on  the  drivers. 
Twenty  of  these  locomotives  are  working  on  the  west  end  of 
the  Norfolk  division  between  Koanokc,  Va.,  and  Crewe,  130 
miles;  a  profile  of  this  section  of  the  road  is  shown.  Freight 
trains  use  the  belt  line  around  Lynchburg  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dip  caused  by  the  valley  of  the  James  river.  There  are  used  at 
different  points  between  Koanokc  and  Crewe,  4-8-0  type  loco- 
motives as  helpers,  the  class  M  having  a  tractive  effort  of  40,100 
lbs.,  and  the  class  M-2  and  M-2-c  having  a  tractive  effort  of 
52,400  lbs.  The  Mallet  locomotives  are  known  as  class  Z  and 
the  tonnage  rating  for  this  portion  of  the  road  is  given  in  one 
of  the  tables. 

Estimated  Tomhace  Ratiko,  Class  M,  M2,  M2c  ash,  7.  I-ocowotives, 
NotroiK  &  We* ran  (NosroLE  Divijios),  Betwech 

KOAKOKE  AND  CltWE. 

M   Koanokc  to  Oonuclc  1,600  tout 

M2   Kosnokc  to  Bnnsnck  7,000  tons 

M2c   Roanoke  to  Bonsack  2,200  torn 

7.   Roanoke  to  Bonsack  3.000  toni 

M   Botisack  to  Blue  Rider  1,000  tons 

M2   Hon  sack  to  Blue  Ridge  1,250  ton* 

M2c   Ilonuck  to  Blue  Ridge  1,440  tout 

Z   Ilonvack  to  Blue  Ridgr  1.K50  tons 

Z  +  M2   Itonuck  to  Blue  Ridge   3.100  ton. 

Z  +  M2c   Itonwck  to  Blue  Ridge  3.250  ion. 

Z  -t-  Z   Bonssek  to  Blue  Ridgr   3,700  tons 

U1.-:::::::::^  Sit K  = 

M2c   Blue  Ridge  to  Phoebe  -'.200  tons 

7.   Bine  Ridge  to  Phorhe  3.JO0  tons 

M2  Phr.ebe  to   Fnrmv.lle  .1.500  tons 

M2c   Phoebe  lo   Farmvillc  4,025  tons 

Z   Phoebe   to   Fatlliville   5,100  tons 

M   Parmvllte  to  Rurkrvillc  2.100  tons 

M_>   r'armvillc  to  BurkeviHe  2.SO0  tons 

M2c   F.-irmrille  lo  llurkivil!.-  2.JI00  tons 

Z   I'nrraville  to  Burkrvillr  3.700  tons 

M2     .............  ll-.Mkevilk   to   Crewe  No  limit 

M2c    ,  It-.itkev.llc  to  Crewe  No  limit 

Z   Burkrvillc  lo  Ctc.c  No 


The  movement  of  loads  in  slow  freight  is  cast,  the  traffic 
being  largely  coal.  The  practice  followed  is  to  start  a  Mallet 
locomotive  double  headed  with  a  class  M-2  from  Roanoke  yard 
with  a  train  of  5,000  tons,  but  when  the  Mallets  are  ready  and 
there  does  not  happen  to  be  a  full  train  in  the  yard  they  are 
started  with  whatever  tonnage  there  is,  with  or  without  a  helper 
according  to  the  rating.  With  5,000  tons  the  Mallet  and  the  M-2 
locomotives  haul  the  train  to  Bonsack.  From  Bonsack  to  Blue 
Ridge  a  Mallet  pusher  is  added  to  the  train  and  from  Blue  Ridge 
to  Phoebe  the  train  is  hauled  by  the  two  original  locomotives, 
the  M-2  class  being  needed  for  the  grade  from  Posm  to  Phoebe, 
where  it  is  cut  off  and  the  train  proceeds  to  Crewe  with  the 
Mallet  locomotive  alone  with  the  exception  of  16  miles  between 
Farmville  and  Burkeville,  where  a  class  M-2  pusher  is  used. 
One  of  the  diagrams  shows  the  record  for  part  of  April.  1913, 
of  eaitbound  trains  hauled  by  Mallet  locomotives.    This  record 
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Butte-Boise-Winnemi'CCa.— Under  lliis  name  a  company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Idaho  with  $40,000,000  capital  and  surveys 
are  being  made,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  a  point  nine  miles  cast 
of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  south  to  a  connection  with  the  Gilmore  & 
Pittsburgh  at  Armstead.  Mont .  and  using  that  line  to  Salmon 
City,  Idaho,  thence  southwest  via  Challis,  crossing  the  Sawtooth 
divide,  and  via  Moore's  creek  and  the  Boise  river  canyon  to  Boise 
City,  thence  through  Oregon  to  Wiimemucca,  Nev.,  where  con- 
nection is.  to  be  made  with  the  Western  Pacific,  about  650  miles. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Great  Northern  is  back  of  the  project, 
and  that  I.,  0.  Leonard,  Boise,  has  been  making  surveys  for  such 
a  line  in  the  interest  of  the  Hill  Lints. 

Chartiers  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  for 
grading  and  masonry  were  let  on  April  21,  to  Brockelhurst  it 
Potter  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I ,  for  the  line  which  is  being  built 
from  Van  Emman  on  the  Charticrs  branch  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  south  by  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Chartiers  Creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of 
Big  Daniels  Run  to  Mariana,  ail  in  W  ashington  county,  Pa. 
The  work  is  not  difficult.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
about  54,000  yds.  of  excavation  per  mile  and  about  an  equal 
amount  of  embankment  work.  There  will  be  about  28  bridges 
from  25  to  90  ft.  long,  and  one  tunnel  1.300  ft.  J.  J.  Turner, 
president,  and  Thos.  II.  Johnson,  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qlincy.— Cnntract  has  been  let  to 
Yale  &  Reagan,  Chicago,  for  the  grading  on  a  new  three  mile 
double  track  low  grade  line  between  Kewanee,  III.,  and  Galva. 
Thi*  work  involve*  the  moving  of  over  400,000  yds.  of  earth, 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  4  St.  Paul. — An  officer  writes  that  there 
has  been  no  decision  as  to  building  the  line  from  Hutchinson. 
Minn.,  to  Montevideo,  and  the  present  prospects  arc  that  nothing 
will  be  done. 

CuSliiNO  Raii-Road. — Incorporated  in  Oklahoma  to  build  a  12- 
milc  line,  it  is  said,  from  Gushing,  Okta.  The  right-of-way  has 
been  secured,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  completed 
and  put  in  operation  this  year.  P.  Arbon.  C.  R.  Perry.  Tulsa, 
and  R.  C.  Jones,  of  Lushing,  are  incorporators. 

Di'Luth  &  Northern'  Minnesota. — An  officer  writes  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  line  from  Two  Harbors  to  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
that  it  has  been  decided  not  to  continue  the  extension  of  the 
main  line  for  the  present. 

Dixie  Railway.-  A  line  is  being  built  hy  the  Dixie  Industrial 
Company,  of  Benson,  Ala.  it  is  said,  from  Benson  north  to 
Alexander  City,  15  miles.  O  J.  Pruitt  Si  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
have  the  contract.  W,  F  Benson,  president  and  Kencral  manager, 
and  D.  B.  McKenrie,  chief  engineer,  Benson. 

Fallon  Electric  — An  officer  writes  that  residents  along  the 
route  are  grading  this  line  The  plans  call  for  building  from 
Fallon,  Ncv.,  east  to  Stillwater,  \3'4  miles,  and  from  Fallon 
south  to  Harrigan.  5  miles  About  4  miles  of  grade  have  been 
completed.  The  line  will  traverse  a  rich  farm  section  to  be 
opened  to  homesteaders  this  fall.  C.  A.  Hascall.  president, 
Fallon. 

Galveston.  Houston  &  Henoch  son.— The  directors  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Galveston,  last  week,  appropriated  $135,000,  for  improve- 
ments, the  principal  items  being  new  side  tracks,  of  which  10 
miles  will  be  laid  on  Galveston  Island  and  two  miles  at  Texas 
City  Junction 

GiMiMLi-n:  Valley  TuAinioN  t  ..mkvnv  -  This  company  has 
filed  its  charter  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Texas  It  plans 
to  build  an  intcrurban  electric  road  from  Austin,  via  Lockhart 
and  Seguin.  to  San  Antonio,  about  100  miles.  It  is  understood 
that  surveys  are  under  way  Directors  arc  \V.  D.  lhmlap  and 
Walter  J  Crawford,  of  Beaumont.  Tex.;  F.  \V.  Hrown  of 
Orange,  and  )   M.  Abbott  anil  I.  M.  Abbott,  Jr.,  of  Segum, 

Savannah  St  Southern.-  This  company,  which  operates  the 
line  iinm  Ni.rden.  Ga  .  southwest  to  Willie.  13  miles,  and  4  miles 
of  sp-.:r  lines,  has  Riven  a  ■•  .titrn.i.  it  is  sard,  t  .  build  an  eMensi-.n 
fr..tn  N'i  rden  e.i-i  to  Lanier.  aVtit  thru  r::ks.  and  work  is 
«••••»•  under  wav.    i  Mar  li        (.  779.  i 


Boston  &  Maine— The  directors  have  passed  the  quarterly  div- 
idends. In  1913  Ihe  two  quarterly  dividends  of  1  per  cent,  each 
were  paid.  In  19)2  the  annual  dividend  rate  was  4  per  cent. 
In  1911  S  per  cent,  was  paid.  In  1910,  0  per  cent.  Dividends 
have  been  paid  since  1893. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois —The  committees  formed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  common  and  preferred  stockholders 
have  been  consolidated,  and  this  consolidated  committee  now 
consists  of  Alvin  W.  Krech.  chairman,  H.  H.  Porter,  W.  Era- 
len  Roosevelt,  Gordon  Abbott,  W.  Redman  Cross,  Horace  J. 
Moricc  and  Henry  A.  Vernet.  The  election  of  W.  J.  Jack- 
son as  president  is  commented  on  elsewhere,  and,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Jackson.  Charles  S.  Holt.  F.  A.  Hibbert.  Chauncey 
Keep.  W.  H.  Lyford.  George  H.  Porter.  H.  N.  Rose.  H.  H. 
Porter.  Alvin  W.  Krech  and  Henry  A.  Vernet  have  been  made 
directors.  The  H'atl  Street  Journal  says  that  the  merging  of 
the  protective  committees  insures  concerted  action  of  the  new 
owners  of  the  Chicago  St  Eastern  Illinois,  and  will  enable  them 
to  secure  at  least  two-thirds  and  probably  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  stock  for  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  with  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,— Clark,  Dodge  &  Co..  New 
York,  have  bought  from  the  company  and  are  offering  to  the 
public  $2,999,500  Pugct  Sound  fit  Willapa  Harbor  5  per  cent. 
5-year  certificates  of  June  1,  1913-1918  at  98!4,  yielding  5-40 
per  cent,  on  the  investment.  These  certificates  arc  guaranteed, 
principal  and  interest,  hy  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  St.  Paul 
and  represent  ownership  of  a  like  amount  (total  outstanding) 
of  the  slock  of  the  Puget  Sound  St  Willapa  Harbor.  The  stock 
is  deposited  under  a  trust  agreement,  which  provides  that  the 
St.  Paul  will  buy  it  at  par  on  June  1,  1918. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  District,  has  authorized  this  company  to  issue 
$2,000,000  first  and  refund  mortgage  V/i  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1908-1943  The  bonds  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  95.  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  additions  and  betterments. 

New  York  Central  fit  Hudson  River— It  is  understood  that 
vp  to  the  present,  holders  of  about  $30,000,000  of  the  $90,578.- 
000  New  York  Central-Lake  Shore  collateral  trust  i'A  per 
cent,  bonds  have  given  their  consent  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's consolidation  plan  and  have  agreed  to  take  new  4  per 
cent,  bonds  to  be  offered  in  exchange.  The  consent  of  holders 
of  75  per  cent,  of  these  bonds  is  necessary  to  make  the  plan 
operative 

Norfolk  Southern. — It  is  said  that  Fergus  Reid  will  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  decision  of 
the  North  Carolina  courts  dismissing  his  suit  against  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  to  prevent  the  issue  of  $5,465,000  bonds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Aberdeen  &  Ashboro,  the  Raleigh  &  South - 
port  and  the  Durham  &  Charlotte. 

Pennsylvania. — Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Company,  New  York,  are  offer- 
ing this  company's  general  freight  equipment  trust  gold  certifi- 
cates to  the  amount  of  $19,700,000,  the  certificates  to  be  issued 
in  about  two  weeks.  These  certificates  draw  interest  at  the  rate 
of  AVi  per  cent,  and  are  offered  at  a  price  to  yield  about  5  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  They  mature  April  1,  each  year  from 
1914  to  1923,  inclusive. 

l'iiT>nL:Rc.ii  &  Susol'ehanna  -  On  June  2.  L.  T.  McFadden. 
chairman  of  the  bondholder?'  committee  and  of  the  reorgan- 
ization committee,  bought  in  the  property  at  foreclosure  sale 
ior  $50,000  After  the  reorganization,  it  is  the  intention  to  re- 
habilitate the  property  and  continue  its  operation.  The  road 
runs  from  Fern  wo.  id  to  Phiilipshurg,  Pa.,  16  miles. 

Rutland  Railroad — T.  C  Delavan,  John  R.  Calder  and  R  L. 
Shainvvald.  composing  a  preferred  stockholders'  committee 
of  the  Rutland,  have  mtu  out  a  circular  letter  to  preferred 
Mnckko-ders  asking  b.r  I  he  deposit  of  stock  under  a  stock- 
holders' agreement,  and  urging  minority  stockholders  to 
use  c\cry  effort  to  Ret  adequate  protection  from  the  court  in 
the  case  of  the  New  Haven  being  permitted  to  buy  the  ma- 
i.-nty  stock  from  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  or 
to  prevent   it?  purchase  entirely 
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'  I  'HE  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  Specifications  for 
~  Cast  Steel  Locomotive  Frames,  that  the  maximum  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  content  be  reduced  from  .06  to  .05  per 
cent,  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  recent  practice,  which  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  steel  manufacturers; 
and  the  specifications  as  a  whole  should  tend  to  the 
of  a  better  quality  of  cast  steel  frames,  with  a 
crease  in  the  number  of  breakages.  While  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  recommended  practice  will  give  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  specifications  before  adopting  them  as  standard. 
Should  any  weak  point  develop,  the  lack  of  discussion  on  the 
report  would  seem  to  indicate  a  general  concurrence  in  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee. 

TO  those  who  carefully  listened  to  the  address  of  the  presi- 
*■     dent  on  Wednesday  morning  and  agreed  with  his  sugges- 
tions, the  report  of  the  committee  on  subjects  must  have  been 
a  decided  disappointment.   Mr.  Crawford  said: 

"From  my  experience  with  the  work  of  the  association  I  cannot  hut 
aitrre,  that  entirely  too  imtch  attention  Is  devoted  to  material  and  con- 
sideration of  the  locumctive  at  a  mechanical  device,  rather  than  as  an  in- 
strument of  transportation.  The  study  of  the  general  proportions,  the 
hauling  capacity,  the  adaptability  r.f  machine  to  specific  work,  obtaining 
the  maximum  output  with  minimum  expense  ia  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  railways,  and  to  the  public,  than  the  study  of  the  smaller  details 
of  the  machine  and  the  minute  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  construction  " 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  for  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  by  special  committees,  there  are  but  two  of  the  ten 
that  can  in  any  way  be  considered  as  coming  within  this  classi- 
fication. But  one  of  the  three  subjects  for  individual  papers  is 
of  the  desired  grade  and  none  of  the  topical  discussions.  The 
executive  committee  should  carefully  consider  the  president's 
suggestions  in  making  the  final  selection  of  subjects. 


DLAINLY,  President  Crawford  has  little  re?pcct  for  some 
*■  statistics  and  some  statisticians.  What  conclusions  your 
atatistics  lead  you  to  depends  entirely  on  the  premises  you  start 
with  and  the  bases  on  which  you  make  them,  Mr.  Crawford 
is  quite  justified  in  insisting  on  more  care  and  judgment  in 
selecting  the  premises  and  bases.  Just  the  same,  statistics  play 
a  mighty  useful  part  in  railway  operation.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  United  States,  where  the  use  of  statistics  for  oper- 
ating purposes  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  Northeastern  no  officer  of  an  English  railway 
can  tell  how  many  tons  he  is  hauling  on  an  average  per  car  or 
per  train,  simply  because  ton  mileage  statistics  are  not  kept 
However  defective  are  the  statistics  kept  in  this  country,  the 
American  railway  officer  can  come  near  as  any  to  telling  how 
much  service  he  is  getting  out  of  his  equipment.  But  there  is 
still  room  for  a  lot  of 

•"THE  advisability  of  discontinuing  the  committee  on  Main 
*  and  Side  Rods  may  be  questioned,  as  there  still  seem  to  be 
features  that  require  further  study  and  investigation.  The  com- 
mittee has  restricted  its  report  to  the  consideration  of  the  rods, 
but  there  is  a  field  for  investigation  regarding  the  proper  design 
of  crank  and  wrist  pins,  especially  on  large  power.  Special  de- 
signs of  crank  pin  bearings  are  now  in  use  on  passenger  engines 
and  will  be  more  common  as  this  class  of  power  increases  in 
sue.  The  question  of  the  proper  unit  bearing  pressure  on  wrist 
pins  is  also  in  need  of  further  consideration.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  keeping  the  knuckle  joints  too  small  on  the 
heavy  power.  There  is  also  a  need  for  further  investigation  as 
to  stub-ends.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  specification  of  the 
material  to  be  used  for  rods  be  included  with  the  standards, 
together  with  the  allowable  unit  of  stress.  A  number  of  roads 
are  still  not  willing  to  adopt  the  high  unit  recommended  in  the 
of  the 


R.  QUEREAU'S  paper  and  discussion  on  the 
of  electrical  equipment  should  go  far  to  do  away  with  the 
bugaboo  that  undoubtedly  exists  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 
It  appears  that  all  of  the  mystifying  terms  that  are  so  incom- 
prehensible to  the  average  steam  railway  man,  are  not  to  be 
feared,  and  that  the  real  work  lies  in  the  purely  mechanical 
operations  which  are  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  to  all  who  have 
had  machine  or  repair  shop  experience.  The  New  York  Centra), 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven  have  their  repair  departments 
organized  on  a  purely  mechanical  basis.  Hence  it  follows  that 
others  may  do  likewise  and  that  the  superintendent  of  steam 
motive  power  may  look  with  undisturbed  equanimity  on  any 
proposals  to  electrify  a  part  or  a  whole  of  the  lines  of  which 
he  has  charge  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  new  form  of 
equipment  is  concerned. 

"TTIIE  exhibits  are  to  be  open  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
*  at  Atlantic  City,  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  also  on 
Monday  evening.  Tbe  evening  exhibit  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment  to  ascertain  if  the  members  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  care  to  spend  the  evening  among  the  exhibits 
on  the  Pier.  If  it  is  found  that  they  do,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  in  future  years  arrangements  will  be  made  to  keep 
them  open  for  two  or  more  evenings.  Since  all  formal  even- 
ing entertainments  have  been  left  off  the  program  this  year, 
there  is  no  especial  attraction  to  take  the  time  and  interest 
of  most  of  the  members  and  guests,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  more  thoroughly  and 
comfortably  examine  the  tools  and  appliances  shown  by  the 
supply  companies.  Even  though  a  man  is  in  attendance 
during  the  full  sessions  of  both  associations,  if  he  attends 
the  meetings  with  fair  regularity,  the  actual  amount  of  time 
available  for  inspecting  the  exhibition  is  very  limited  when 
its  size  is  considered.  In  past  years,  if  a  member  took  an 
hour  off  during  each  sessions  and  spent  all  of  each  afternoon 
on  the  Pier,  he  had  but  a  total  of  22  hours  to  see  the  exhibits. 
This  year  on  the  same  basis,  he  will  have  29  hours.    As  a 
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matter  of  fact  this  time  is  reduced  by  half  by  the  time  spent 
in  greeting  old  friends,  committee  meetings,  other  attrac- 
tions, etc.  The  regular  attendants  who  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  new  developments  each  year  will  find  this 
sufficient  time,  but  the  newer  members  and  especially  those 
who  arc  here  for  but  one  convention,  are  compelled  to 
forego  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  supply 
companies  have  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  provide. 
From  every  standpoint  these  exhibits  are  wonderful  and  full 
of  educational  possibilities.  It  would  seem  only  fair  to  the 
men  who  have  provided  them  that  every  opportunity  be 
given  the  members  to  examine  them  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  formal  entertainments  were  provided,  it  was  not 
feasible  to  hold  evening  sessions  at  the  exhibits,  but  that 
restriction  is  not  in  force  now  and  a  chance  is  being  given 
you  to  cast  your  vote  for  more  time  to  study  the  latest 
developments  in  the  motive  power  and  car  department  fields. 
If  you  are  in  favor,  come  to  the  pier  Monday  evening  and 
show  your  appreciation  of  the  opportunity. 

LOCOMOTIVE  TESTING  PLANT8. 

BEYOND  doubt  the  most  valuable  information  contained  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  is  in 
connection  with  the  work  performed  on  the  locomotive  testing 
plants  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Purdue  University. 
In  several  instances  the  conclusions  reached  from  tests  made  on 
these  testing  plants  have  determined  the  policy  of  locomotive 
designers  throughout  the  country.  The  tests  on  superheaters 
and  front  ends,  in  particular,  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 
The  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  superheater 
locomotives,  to  be  presented  on  Friday,  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  plants  to  the  associa- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  with  especial  satisfaction  that  the  mem- 
bers listened  to  Prof.  Schmidt's  description  of  the  locomotive 
testing  plant  recently  put  in  operation  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. This  plant  is  considerably  larger  than  its  predecessors 
and  will  accommodate  the  largest  size  of  mallets.  It  gives  the 
first  opportunity  for  accurately  investigating  some  of  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  this  type.  Furthermore,  the  plant,  being  located 
at  a  university,  will  be  largely  used  in  investigation  of  problems 
that  arc  general  in  their  nature,  while  the  Altoona  plant  must 
of  necessity  be  devoted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  Purdue  plant  is  by  its  size  prevented  from  undertaking 
tests  on  the  most  modern  locomotives. 

The  Illinois  testing  plant  differs  essentially  from  the  others, 
in  addition  to  its  sire  and  capacity,  only  in  the  arrangements 
provided  for  collecting  the  sparks.  For  this  purpose  a  some- 
what elaborate  equipment  has  been  designed  and  installed.  The 
loss  of  heat  through  the  medium  of  the  sparks  discharged  from 
a  locomotive  working  at  a  high  rate  of  combustion  is  very  large, 
and  heretofore  considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  accur- 
ately determining  the  loss  from  this  source.  The  information 
which  will  later  be  forthcoming  will  probably  prove  of  de- 
cided value,  especially  in  regard  to  fuel  economy  with  stoker?. 

While  tests  in  connection  with  many  features  of  locomotive 
operation  and  design  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  results 
of  regular  service  operation,  the  character  of  most  of  the  inves- 
tigations made  on  a  locomotive  testing  plant  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  made  in  any  other  way.  The  findings  in  every  case 
should  be  checked  by  road  work  under  regular  service  condi- 
tions, but  no  amount  of  study  of  services  can  develop  the  basic 
principles  and  positive  conclusions  that  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  test  plant  record*.  It  is  quite  true,  as  President  Crawford 
stated,  that  a  few  test  runs  of  a  stoker  locomotive  over  a  par- 
ticular division  and  then  a  few  with  a  hand  fired  engine  over 
the  same  district  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  comparative 
record  of  a  year's  service  of  a  hundred  locomotives  of  each 
kind  to  determine  the  relative  coal  consumption.  Still  a  test  of 
lioth  kinds  of  firing  on  a  locomotive  testing  plant  will  develop 
faults  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  machine,  quality 
and  preparation  of  the  fuel,  and  the  best  method  of  operating 


the  locomotive  that  could  never  be  discovered  by  road  work. 

The  value  of  the  new  test  plant  to  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try will  eventually  be  beyond  calculation  and  the  University  and 
state  of  Illinois  are  to  be  commended  for  their  enterprise  and 
progress  and  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  it  will  obtain  the  benefit  of  much  of 
the  work  done  on  it 


LOCOMOTIVE  PROGRESS. 

SINCE  the  last  Master  Mechanics'  convention  the  progress 
in  locomotive  design  has  been  marked  by  no  new, 
"largest  locomotive  in  the  world,"  but  it  has  by  no  means 
been  stagnant  on  that  account.  In  fact,  it  may  finally  be 
found  that  the  progress  has  been  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  during  any  previous  equal  period.  Probably 
the  most  valuable  work  of  the  year  is  the  awakening  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  improved  com- 
bustion and  the  ways  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  tests  on  fireboxes  at  Coatesville 
forcibly  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  that  end  of  the  boiler 
and  the  opportunities  it  offered  for  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  engine.  This  was  already  well  understood  by  some 
designers,  but  a  general  understanding  of  the  possible  im- 
provements at  this  point  is  but  now  beginning  to  develop. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  rapid 
application  of  superheaters  to  all  classes  of  locomotives. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  over  4.400  super- 
heaters applied  in  this  country.  This  is  practically  as  many 
as  had  been  applied  altogether  up  to  May  1,  1912  The  use 
of  superheaters  on  switching  locomotives  is  now  becoming 
general,  while  a  year  ago  it  was  distinctly  experimental. 
Superheaters  have  been  applied  to  practically  all  classes  of 
road  engines  built  during  the  year  and  to  many  of  the  older 
engines  as  they  passed  through  the  shop.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  troubles  with  lubri- 
cation, and  in  a  few  cases  slide  valves  are  being  successfully 
operated  with  superheated  steam.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  is  yet  something  to  be  learned  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  superheater  locomotives.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  some  engineers  to  carry  the  water  too  high 
and  thus,  either  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly,  defeat  the  eco- 
nomics and  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive.  The  water 
level  should  be  as  low,  if  not  lower,  on  superheater  locomo- 
tives as  on  saturated  steam  ones,  and  all  traveling  engineers 
should  thoroughly  understand  this. 

The  progress  of  the  mechanical  stoker  during  the  year 
has  been  continuous,  although  confined  to  comparatively 
few  railroads,  and,  so  far  as  practical,  application  is  con- 
cerned, to  but  two  types.  Other  designs  are  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  with  fair  prospects  of  future  success.  The 
possibilities  of  using  cheap  fuel  with  the  stoker  are  opening; 
most  attractive  prospects  in  some  districts. 

There  have  been  no  new  locomotive  types  developed  in 
this  country  during  the  year,  but  the  status  of  some  of  the 
older  types  is  undergoing  a  change.  The  Pacific  type  is 
becoming  quite  popular  for  high  speed  freight  traffic,  and 
Mallets  are  being  built  for  switching  and  hump. yard  work 
in  some  of  the  larger  classification  yards. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  refinement  and  improvement 
of  many  of  the  detail  part*.  New  valve  gears  and  better 
designed  parts  of  the  older  types  are  being  generally  used 
on  new  power.  The  design  of  driving  boxes  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  some  cases.  Power  and  screw  reverse 
gears  are  preferred  on  the  larger  locomotives.  In  one 
case,  at  least,  a  power  reverse  gear  has  been  applied  to  six- 
wheel  switch  engines.  New  throttle  lever  arrangements, 
protected  water  glasses,  safer  squirt  hose  construction  and 
attachment  coal  pushers  in  the  tender,  heat-treated  alloy 
steels  for  parts  subject  to  excessive  strain  and  improved 
pipe  brackets  and  similar  parts  arc  among  the  smaller  im- 
proved features.  Feed  water  heating  seems  to  have  made 
but  little  progress. 
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TO-DAY'S  PROGRAM. 

M.   M.  ASSOCIATIOK. 

The  following  subjects  which  were  on  the  program  for 
Thursday  could  not  be  considered  and  were  carried  over  until 
to-day : 

Discussion  of  reports  on: 
Superheater  Locomotives. 
Specifications  for  Materials  Used  in  Locomotive  Construc- 
tion. 

Individual  papers  on: 
Three-Cylinder  Locomotives,  by  Mr.  J.  Snowden  Bell. 
The  following  is  the  scheduled  program  for  to-day: 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Use  of  Special  Alloys  and  Heat- 
treated  Steel  in  Locomotive  Con- 
struction   9.30  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Smoke  Prevention    10.30  A.M.  to  11,00  A.M. 

Engine  Tender  Wheels    1100  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M. 

Individual  Paper  on: 
Tests  of  Superheater  Locomotives, 

by  Dean  C.  H.  Benjamin   11.30  A.  M  to  12.00  M. 

Resolutions,  Correspondence,  etc....  12.00  M.      to  12.15  P.M. 

Unfinished  Business    12.15  P.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

Election  of  Officers,  Closing  Exercises  12.30  P.  M.  to    1.30  P.M. 
Adjournment. 


Orchestra  Concert  io.jo  A.  M.— Kntrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Orchestra  Concert,  3.30  P.  M. — Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Musicale,  ooo  P.  .V  —  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 


EXHIBITOR8  A8KED  NOT  TO  EMPLOY  PRIVATE 
WATCHMEN. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  exhibitors 
not  to  employ  private  watchmen  for  their  booths  The  exhibit* 
arc  given  ample  protection  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
association,  under  the  contracts  for  exhibit  space. 

INSPECTION  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  P.  &  R. 


S.  C.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  rollin« 
stock  of  the  Philadelphia  4  Reading,  advises  that  a  new  At- 
lantic type  officers'  inspection  locomotive  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  Reading  shops  and  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  track 
exhibit.  Atlantic  City,  for  the  next  few  days.  The  locomo- 
tive is  said  to  have  several  unusual  features  of  construction 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  convention  attendant*. 


RETURN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Any  of  the  members  desiring  transportation  over  the  Centra! 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  should  make  application  to  C.  E.  Cham- 
bers, superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  the  transportation 
will  he  arranged  for 


LOCOMOTIVE  INJECTOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Locomotive 
Boiler  Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  indi- 
cated that  certain  features  of  the  injector  and  it?  fastenings 
were  giving  difficulty  and  needed  attention.  Representatives  of 
the  locomotive  builders,  the  manufacturers  of  injectors  and  the 
Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Department  have  held  two  con- 
ferences, one  of  them  taking  place  in  Atlantic  City  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  The  outcome  has  been  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  proper  material,  form.  size.  etc. 


of  the  coupling  of  the  copper  pipe  to  the  injector.  The  most 
important  question  to  be  considered  will  be  whether  the  method 
of  braring  can  be  improved  to  make  it  satisfactory,  or  whether 
it  will  have  to  be  superseded  by  some  form  of 


FOUND. 


A  memorandum  book  and  a  pair  of  eye  glasses  have  been 
found  and  may  he  claimed  at  Secretary  Conway's  office. 

INFORMAL  DANCE  AT  THE  PIER. 

An  informal  reception  and  dance  was  held  last  evening  at  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Million  Dollar  pier.  The  dance  attracted 
a  large  crowd  of  the  visitors  at  the  convention  and  was  just 
informal  enough  to  be  very  popular. 


CHROME  VANADIUM  TENDER  WHEEL8  FOR  THE 
GRAND  TRUNK. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  specified  chrome  vanadium  steel 
for  400  tender  wheels  which  it  has  ordered  from  the  Stan- 
dard Steel  Works  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  or- 
der being  divided  evenly  between  the  two  companies. 


MOVING  PICTURES  OF  FIREBOX  TESTS. 

Visitors  in  the  main  hall  on  the  pier  enjoyed  a  rather  inter- 
esting diversion  while  the  moving  pictures  were  being  shown 
Thursday  morning.  Pictures  were  thrown  on  the  screen  show- 
ing the  explosion  tests  of  the  Jacol.s-Shupert  and  radial  stay 
boilers  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  last  spring,  Convention  attendant* 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  two  fireboxes  which  were 
tested  arc  being  shown  in  the  track  exhibit  this  year  The 
moving  pictures  of  the  tests  will  be  shown  several  times  a  day 
during  the  conventions. 

COMMITTEES  ON  OBITUARIE8. 

President  Crawford  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association 
yesterday  named  the  following  committee's  on  obituaries : 

Geo.  Richards  G.  W.  Wildin 

Amos  Pilsbury  P.  H.  Hammett 

Henry  Schlacks  Angus  Sinclair 

Reuben  Wells  J  H.  Setchcl 

Oscar  Ant*  ("),  M.  Foster 

F   M.  Gilbert  F.  M.  Whyte 

William  Gill  G.  W.  Scidel 

H.  H.  Howe  J,  W.  Taylor 

C.  F.  Gossett  G.  H.  Emerson 

W.  A.  Mallay  W.  II.  Bennett 

J.  H.  Murphy  J,  P.  McCucn 

J.  J.  Ryan  G.  McCormick 

A.  Forsyth  C.  B.  Young 

MASTER  MECHANICS  HONOR  MEMORY  OF 
HENRY  SCHLACKS. 

The  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  at  the  meeting  yes- 
terday mornintt.  on  motion  of  Angus  Sinclair,  adopted  a 
memorial  resolution  on  the  death  of  Henry  Schlacks,  former- 
ly superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
who  died  in  Chicago  on  May  16.  age  73  years,  the  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

"Revived,  that  this  convention  expresses  warmest  sym- 
pathy for  the  widow  and  family  of  Henry  Schlacks.  in  the 
irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  death  01  an  ideal 
husband  and  an  affectionate  father,  which  sad  event  occurred 
on  May  16  last:  Also,  that  in  the  death  of  Henry  Schlacks, 
this  association  ha*  lost  a  conscientious,  hard-working  mem- 
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ber,  who  performed  valuable  services  to  the  railroad  world 
in  promoting  sound  railroad  engineering;' 

Mr.  Schlacks,  who  retired  from  service  in  1902.  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  association.  He  was  the  father 
of  Charles  H„  vice-president  of  the  Western  Pacific;  Henry 
J.,  an  architect  in  Chicago;  Joseph  T.,  vice-president  of  the 
McCord  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  William  J., 
with  McCord  &  Company,  Chicago;  Edward  L.,  in  the  coal 
business  in  Nebraska,  and  Robert  J„  manufacturers'  agent 
in  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  UNANSWERABLE  QUESTION. 

How  many  boards  in  the  Boardwalk? 

How  many  fish  in  the  sea? 
How  many  grains  of  sand  on  the  beach? 

Can  you  tell  that  all  to  me? 

The  information  bureau  man 

Has  an  answer  for  them  all. 
His  head  is  full  of  facts  like  that 

Though  his  figures  may  be  tall. 

But  there's  one  thing  that  stumps  him. 
Though  he  docs  the  best  he  can ; 

That's  where  to  go  on  Sunday. 
Fur  the  very  thirsty  man. 


MUSICAL  EVENING. 


An  instrumental  and  vocal  concert  to  be  held  at  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Million  Dollar  Tier  has  been  arranged  by  the  enter- 
tainment committee  for  this  evening.  F.  Pincus  presents 
F.ugene  Engcl's  orchestra  in  the  following  program: 


1.  Orchestra.    "Rakaszy"  Hungarian  March  Liszt 

2.  La  Favorita  Quartette. 

<a)    Puck's  Song  from  "Fairyland" 

(hi    Come  Away  Klves     "  "  Morgan 

Katherine  Rosenkranz 
Julia  Z.  Robinson 
Henry  Hot* 
Anthony  D.  McXichol 

X    Orchestra.    Overture  Raymond   Thomas 

A.    Trombone  Solo. 

Ctijus  Animam.  from  "Staliat  Mater"   Rossini 

David  Claffy 

5.  Soprano  Solo. 

"One  Fine  Day."  from  "Madame  Butterfly"  Puccini 

Kl*a  Meiskcy 

6.  Orchestra.    Spanish  Serenade  "La  Paloma"  Ytodirr 

7.  La  Favwita  Quartette.    "Ricolctto"   Verdi 


Katherine  Rosenkranz 
Julia  Z  Robinson 
Henry  Hotz 
Anthony  D.  McXichol 


8.  Orchestra.    Selections  from  Opera  Traviata   Verdi 

9.  Harp  Solo,    (rj)    Mazurka  in  D-f  minor  Shuecker 

(M    Serenade   Mosvkowski 

(t->    Raindrops   Alvars 

Helen  Reed  Alexander 

10.  Orchestra.    Overture  "Liuht  Cavalry"  Sutfe 

11.  Soprano  Solo.    "CVxjucttc"   l.<0  Stern 

Flsa  Meiskey 


1J.    Orchestra.    Medley  of  familiar  Home  Songs 
"Kocktd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep" 
"Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Odd  Ground" 
"The  Old  Oakrn  Bucket" 
"Blue  Bells  of  Scotland" 
"My  Old  Kentucky  H-me" 
"I  Cannot  Sins  the  Old  Sont:s" 
"Swanee  River" 
"Auld  LartK  Syne" 


BOOSTING  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Under  the  leadership  of  A.  M.  Mortensen,  traffic  manager  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  a  bunch  of  West- 
ern railroad  men  is  boosting  energetically  for  San  Francisco 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  conventions  in  1915.  Among  the 
boosters  are  J.  F.  Dunn,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Salt  Lake  City ;  F.  E.  Davisson,  superinten- 
dent of  machinery  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake,  Los  Angeles;  H.  J.  Small,  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  San  Francisco;  D.  P.  Kel- 
logg, superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Los  An- 
geles ;  I.  L.  Yates,  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  and  S.  L.  Bean, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Coast  Lines,  Los  Angeles.  J.  F.  Graham,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Portland,  is  also  expected  to  join  the  brigade  of  Exposi- 
tion pushers  when  he  gets  on  the  job. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  attitude  usually  assumed 
toward  one  another  by  the  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  way 
the  railway  men  from  the  rival  communities  are  pulling  together 
is  beautiful  to  behold. 

Pictures  illustrating  the  attractions  of  the  Panama  Canal  trip, 
of  the  exposition  and  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
generally  will  be  thrown  on  the  screen  on  the  pier  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week,  and  boosting  literature 
will  he  distributed. 

The  Exposition  offers  to  guarantee  the  expense  of  providing 
a  place  for  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  exhibit,  if  the 
conventions  go  to  San  Francisco:  and  the  railway  will  make  a 
one-way  freight  rate  on  exhibits. 


Railway  Construction  in  Formosa. — The  Daito  line,  For- 
mosa, was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  and  is  to  connect  Karenko  and  Bokusekikalru, 
a  distance  of  53  miles.  The  work  was  started  in  1909  and  was 
to  be  spread  over  6  years.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this 
construction  was  $2,128,000.  That  portion  of  the  line  connect- 
ing Karenko  and  Hozan  has  been  completed  and  opened  to 
traffic,  while  the  remainder  is  still  under  construction. 

Szecui'an-Hankow  Line,  China. — In  Chcnetu  a  public  meet- 
ing has  been  held  by  the  shareholders  of  the  Szechuan-Hankow 
railway.  The  shareholders  decided  to  utilize  their  funds  for 
the  construction  of  lines  in  connection  with  the  main  line.  By 
the  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications  Mr  Chang  Li-ken 
has  been  despatched  to  institute  a  survey  and  an  estimate  of 
the  railway  between  Shasi  and  Ichang;  Titan  Mil  and  others 
are  to  construct  the  branch  lines  from  Pin«hsiang  to  Chang- 
shu-tung. 

Canton-Hankow  Line,  China.— Another  section  of  the  Can- 
ton-Hankow line  has  been  opened  and  it  is  possible  to  get  as  far 
as  Yingtak.  There  was  some  delay  and  difficulty  in  laying  this 
line  along  the  pass  known  as  the  Blind  Boy's  Pass,  because  the 
right  of  way  was  very  rock}',  and  there  was  some  tunnelling  to 
be  done.  But  whilst  work  went  on  slowly  here,  farther  on  the 
line  was  pushed  forward,  so  that  when  this  difficult  section  was 
conquered,  little  delay  was  expected,  and  so  it  has  turned  out. 
Unfortunately  the  station  at  Yingtak  is  some  distance  away  from 
the  city.  It  appears  that  the  west  river— that  is  a  branch  of 
the  North  river,  not  the  Wert  river— is  the  cause  of  this.  In 
other  words,  the  line  had  to  cross  this  river,  and  near  the  mouth, 
which  is  just  opposite  the  city,  the  river  was  too  wide  to  be 
bridged.  At  any  rate  it  was  found  to  be  much  easier  to  run 
the  bridise  across  farther  up  the  stream,  and  so  the  line  was 
carried  along  some  distance  from  the  city.  Reports  affirm  that 
already  the  line  is  popular.  The  report  of  the  opening  of  this 
section  of  the  line  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  year  has  run 
its  course  the  line  will  be  opened  all  the  way  to  the  district  city 
of  Shiu  Chow.  Much  of  the  track  is  already  laid,  and  it  remains 
only  to  link  up  these  several  sections,  whereupon  there  will  be  a 
direct  track  from  Canton  to  that  district  city. 
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MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION  PROCEEDINGS. 

Reports  on  Cast  Steel  Frames,  Rods,  Boilers,  Tires,  Head- 
lights, Care  of  Electrical  Equipment,  Engine  Testing  Plants. 


President  Crawford  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9.40  a  m. 
Thursday. 


SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   CA8T  STEEL  LOCOMOTIVE 
FRAMES. 


In  1904  there  was  submitted  to  the  association  the  following 
specification  for  cast -steel  locomotive  frames,  as  suggested  by 
the  committee  of  steel-casting  manufacturers. 

MATOIAL. 

Carlxm   28  per  cent. 

Phoaphorue  ,  ,  05  per  crnt. 

Sulphur   05  ptr  cent. 

Morticancac   .60  per  cent. 

Frame*  will  be  rejected  that  »hi>v>: 

I-cw  than  .20  per  cent,  or  over  .35  per  cent,  carbon. 

Over  .D6  per  cent.  Iibosphoni*. 

Over  ,06  per  cent,  sulphur. 

Over  ,70  per  cent  manic*jnc*c. 
Tm*ile  strength  pct  square  inch,  no*  trsa  than  55.0OO  lb*. 
Kloniatiun  in   2-iti  ,  m>t  lei*  than   IS  per  cent. 
All  framr*  to  be  annealed. 

The  committee  has  found  in  its  investigation  that  there  is 
still  considerable  difference  in  opinion  among  railroad  officers, 
steel  manufacturers  and  locomotive  builders  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  and  physical  requirements  for  cast-steel  locomotive 
frames. 

CARBON. 

The  experience  of  many  of  our  members  and  some  of  the 
manufacturers  indicates  (hat  better  results  are  obtained  if 
frames  are  made  from  a  .37  to  .40  carbon  steel  instead  of  .25 
to  .28.  This  gives  an  increased  stiffness  and  higher  clastic 
limit.  Of  course,  the  ductility  is  reduced,  but  if  the  frames  are 
roperly  annealed  a  high  carbon  content  should  give  much 
etter  results  on  the  heavy  power  used  to-day.  The  tests  of 
low  carbon  steel  frames  of  recent  manufacture  show  carbon 
content  ranging  between  .24  and  .30,  with  an  average  of  .273. 
The  tests  of  high  carbon  steel  show  carbon  between  .39  and  42. 
with  an  average  of  .405. 

PHOSPHORUS   AND  SULPHUR 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  manufacturers 
<tnd  users  is  that  the  rejection  limit  of  the  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  content  should  he  changed  from  06  to  .05.  From  the 
large  amount  of  data  available  to  the  committee,  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  frames  of  recent  manufacture  ranees  between 
.037  to  048.  with  an  average  of  .0443,  and  the  sulphur  content 
ranges  between  .022  and  043.  with  an  average  of  .0305. 

MANCANESE  AND  SILICON. 

The  manganese  content  in  the  old  specification  was  .60  with 
a  rejection  limit  of  .70.  h  is  the  usual  practice  to-dav  to 
accept  material  having  "0  of  manganese  and  .20  of  the  silicon, 
but  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  to  specify  limits  for  either  of 
these  elements  in  recent  specifications  for  steel.  Manganese 
usually  ranges  between  50  and  .70.  Silicon  usually  ranges  be- 
tween .24  and  ,28, 

TfN-ILK  STRFNCTH, 

The  specification  of  1904  recommends  not  less  than  55,000 
lbs  tensile  strength.  All  specifications  which  have  been  ex- 
amined call  for  not  less  than  60.000  lbs.  tensile  strength,  many 
call  for  65.000  lbs.  white  some  call  for  70.000  lbs.  to  80.000  lbs. 
Many  tests  in  the  bands  of  the  committee  show  tensile  strength 
from  75.000  to  8O000  lbs.,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  run 
as  high  as  85,000  lbs. 

ELONGATION. 

The  1904  specifications  require  an  elongation  of  not  less  than 
15  per  cent,  in  2  inches.  The  usual  practice  at  the  present 
time  is  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent,  in  2  in  ,\s  the  carbon 
content  of  steel  is  increased  the  tensile  strength  i«  increased, 
but  the  ductility  is  decreased,  and  perfiaps  ;i  better  rule  to  follow 
is  "the  per  cent,  of  elongation  in  2  in,  shall  not  be  less  than 
1.200.000  divided  bv  the  tensile  strength."  For  steel  of  60.000 
lbs  tensile  strength,  this  gives  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent. 
For  steel  of  75.000  lbs.  tensile  strength,  the  elongation  would 
be  16  per  cent 

AfNFAI.lNC. 

The  usual  practice  in  annealing  frames  is  to  apply  heat  slowly, 
so  that  all  castings  in  all  parts  0f  ihe  furnace  are  heated  to  a 
uniform  temperature  of  1.5000  decrees,  after  which  the  furnace 
doors  may  be  opened  and  tFe  furnace  and  content*  allowed 
to  conl. 


VANADIUM. 

The  committee  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  submit  a 
standard  specification  for  vanadium  steel  frames  at  this  time. 

The  following  specification  for  cast-steel  frames  is  recom- 
mended : 

Castings  must  be  true  to  pattern  and  free  from  flaws,  shrink- 
age cracks,  excessive  scale  or  porosity.  When  patterns  arc 
furnished  by  a  railroad  company  the  manufacturer  must  make 
sure  that  the  allowances  for  shrinkage  in  the  patterns  agree 
with  his  own  practice,  and  castings  will  be  rejected,  even  when 
made  from  railroad  company's  patterns,  which  do  not  conform 
closely  to  required  dimensions.  Frames  must  be  made  perfectly 
straight  and  in  true  alignment,  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Frames  wilt  not  be  accepted  which  weigh  less  than  97  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  specified,  and  material  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent,  above  the  specified  weight  will  not  be  paid  for.  The 
specified  weight  must  allow  a  proper  amount  for  finish,  as  may 
be  agreed  on. 

All  castings  must  be  thoroughly  and  properly  annealed,  and 
test  pieces  must  be  annealed  with  the  castings  before  they 
are  detached. 

Test  pieces  shall  be  one  inch  square,  and.  when  possible. 
10  in.  long,  and  must  be  left  attached  to  each  frame.  At 
least  two  test  pieces,  one  near  each  end  of  the  frame,  shall  be 
provided.  The  test  pieces  shall  be  partly  sawed  off  from  the 
body  of  the  casting  so  that  they  can  be  easily  broken  off,  hut 
shall  not  be  entirely  detached  by  the  manufacturers,  Both 
the  main  casting  and  test  pieces  shall  be  stamped  with  heat 
numbers.  The  finished  test  pieces  for  tensile  strength  test 
shall  be  'A  inch  in  diameter  and  2  in.  between  shoulder  fillets. 

The  material  desired  has  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  70.000 
lbs.  per  square  inch;  elongation.  20  per  cent,  in  2  in.,  and  an 
elastic  limit  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  tensile  strength. 

Cast-steel  frarfles  will  be  rejected  which  show  less  than  the 
following  requirements: 

Ten»ile  strength,  minuirram  S5.DO0  lh«.  per  »q.  in. 

Elutic  limit,  minimum  30.D0O  lb*,  per  in. 

Elongation  in  2  in.  shall  not  be  less  than  a  percentage  rep- 
resented by  1,200,000  divided  by  the  tensile  strength. 

Reduction  of  area,  minimum  30  per  cent. 

Vh'isphor  it*,   maximum    .-  ■  •   "5  per  cvtit. 

Sulphur,  maximum   .05  per  cent. 

When  high  carbon  steel  frames  arc  specified,  the  carbon  con- 
tent must  be  not  less  than  37  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  of 
area  not  less  than  25  per  cent. ;  other  requirements  as  above. 

The  report  is  signed  bv:— C.  B.  Young  (C.  B.  &  Q.I,  chair- 
man: E  W.  Pratt  (C  &  N.  W.) ;  R  K.  Reading  (Penna.): 
O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O);  C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.).  and  L. 
R.  Pomcroy. 

DISCUSSION. 

G.  W.  Wildin,  (N.  Y.  N  H.  &  H.)  :  I  move  the  report  be 
referred  to  the  association  by  letter  ballot. 

F.  F.  Gaines.  (C.  of  Ga.).  I  second  the  motion.  I  presume 
Mr.  Wildin  means  for  "Recommended  practice."  I  would 
suggest  that  before  the  committee  send  in  these  Specifications 
for  locomotive  Frames  for  letter  ballot,  that  they  carry  out 
their  suggestions  in  the  last  paragraph  about  high  carbon  con- 
tent, and  include  that,  as  well  as  the  suggestion  about  the 
elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength,  and  that  they  be  placed  in 
parallel  columns  in  the  final  specifications. 

(The  motion  was  carried  ! 


INDIVIDUAL  PAPER  ON  MAINTENANCE  OF  ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT. 


liv  C  H.  Qurrfau. 

Wc  all  recognize  the  fact  that  several  important  steam  rail- 
roads, have,  to  a  limited  extent,  replaced  steam  locomotives 
with  electric  locomotives  and  multiple-unit  cars;  and  that  their 
successful  operation  for  five  or  six  years  and  the  experience 
gained  during  this  time  makes  the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  electric  equipment  a  live  one  The  fact  that  at  least  six 
American  steam  railroads  are  now  using  electricity  for  motive 
power  purposes  and  the  recent  announcements  of  plan?  for  ex- 
tensive electrification  of  main  lines  on  western  steam  railroad? 
suggest  the  thought  that  almost  any  steam  motive  power  organi- 
zation may  be  called  upon  at  an  early  date  to  maintain  electric 
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motive  power  and  should  make  this  subject  of  interest  to  all 
steam  motive  power  men. 

The  word  electricity  naturally  raises  in  the  mind  of  a  steam 
motive  power  man  a  suggestion  of  mystery,  something  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  is  very  apt  to 
conclude  he  is  "too  old  to  learn."  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  try  to  show  there  is  no  more  mystery  about  electricity  than 
about  water,  steam,  coal  or  other  gifts  of  nature  about  which 
motive  power  men  have  enough  knowledge  and  familiarity  to 
successfully  manage  their  work;  if  possible,  to  remove  the 
natural,  but  useless,  fear  of  the  subject  which  most  of  us  have. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  electric  equipment — whether  on  trolley,  inter- 
urban  or  steam  railroad  lines — it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  those  Master  Mechanics,  General  Foremen  and 
Mechanics  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Motive  Power  Depart- 
ments of  steam  railroads  have  somewhat  the  advantage  of  those 
who  have  not.  I  have  in  mind  a  western  mechanic  and  general 
foreman  whose  experience  with  electric  equipment  was  limited 
to  six  months  as  electric  inspectors'  helpers,  who  are  eminently 
successful  in  maintaining  electric  equipment.  In  the  case  of 
steam  railroads  which  are  electrified,  there  are  decided  advantages 
in  using  men  already  in  the  organization  whose  characteristics 
are  known,  who  are  familiar  with  steam  railroad  policy,  methods 
and  requirements  and  such  a  plan  removes  all  ground  for  the 
possible  feeling  that  electrification  will  crowd  out  of  their  posi- 
tions men  who  have  served  the  railroads  faithfully  and  satis- 
factorily for  years.  Some  knowledge  of  electricity  for  such  men 
it  certainly  necessary,  but  it  it  very  elementary  and  simple,  pref- 
erably practical  rather  than  theoretical,  and  can  be  acquired  in 
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such  a  short  time  that  the  advantages  of  using  men  for  the 
maintenance  of  electric  equipment  who  are  already  in  the  steam 
motive  power  department  very  decidedly  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages due  to  lack  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  electrical 
apparatus.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  after  six  years' 
experience  in  an  electric  equipment  maintenance  department  on  a 
steam  railroad. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  greatest  bugaboo  for  the  steam 
motive  power  man,  when  considering  electrical  matters,  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  electrical  terms  and  therefore 
imagines  the  whole  subject  is  difficult.  When  the  uninitiated 
hears  or  reads  of  volts,  amperes,  watts  and  kilowatts,  circuit 
breakers,  contactors  and  other-  electrical  terms,  he  finds  these 
words  as  meaningless  as  so  much  Choctaw.  As  a  consequence, 
he  gets  no  real  information  or  adequate  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed  and.  perhaps  naturally,  concludes  it  must  be_  beyond 
his  powers  and  altogether  mysterious.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  him  that  at  one  time  he  was  equally  ignorant  about  tueh 
commonplace  matters  as  hydrostatic  pressure,  steam  consumption, 
horsepower,  airbrakes  and  superheaters,  and  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  puzzle  him.  after  years  of  practical  use,  to  accurately 
define  these  terms,  or  even  explain  to  a  visitor  from  Mars  what 
a  font  really  is,  though  for  all  practical  purposes  he  knows  each 
of  them  thoroughly  and  never  imagines  his  inability  to  define 
technically  the  words  he  uses  almost  hourly  it  any  handicap  in 
tuccessfufly  holding  his  job. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  "Some  knowledge  of  electricity 
.  .  .  is  certainly  nece«sary.  but  is  very  elementary  and  simple, 
preferably  practical  rather  than  theoretical."  In  this  connection 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  paper  relates  to  the  main- 


tenance and  is  not  concerned  with  the  design  of  electric  equip- 
ment. Experience  has  shown  that  the  graduate  in  an  electrical 
course  who  is  employed  in  maintaining  electric  apparatus  it  apt 
to  require  wiring  diagrams  and  blue-print!  showing  the  circuits 
and  relations  of  the  apparatus,  while  the  inspector  whose  training 
has  been  wholly  practical  toon  learnt  by  precept  and  practice  that 
a  given  symptom  it  caused  by  a  given  defect  and  doet  not  find 
it  necessary  to  trace  the  intermediate  steps,  but  goes  at  once  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  removes  the  cause.  For  instance, 
when  an  electric  locomotive  loses  power  when  the  motors  are 
operated  in  teriet  parallel,  after  having  operated  satisfactorily 
in  scries,  the  embryo  electrical  engineer  is  prone  to  waste  time 
in  hunting  up  wiring  diagrams  and  tracing  circuits,  while  the 
inspector  whose  knowledge  hat  been  acquired  by  practical  ex- 
perience knows  that  either  a  certain  fuse  has  blown  because  of 
an  overload,  or  a  certain  contactor  has  failed  to  operate  properly 
and  at  once  applies  the  necessary  remedy. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  assume  from  the  foregoing  that  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  electricity  and  the  ability  to  read  wiring 
diagram  blue-prints  arc  undesirable  or  unnecessary  to  anyone 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  electric  equipment.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  both  desirable  and  necessary,  just  as  much  as  for  steam 
equipment,  but  no  more.  The  point  it  that  the  average  mechanic, 
without  previous  electrical  experience,  docs  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  electrical  knowledge  in  order  to  succettfully  compete 
with  an  electrician  in  maintaining  electric  motive  power. 

The  most  helpful  illustration  to  an  understanding  of  electric 
circuits  and  diagrams  is  to  think  of  them  as  showing  a  water  sys- 
tem. In  place  of  the  electric  motor  put  a  water  motor,  and  con- 
sider the  wiring  plans  as  showing  the  distribution  and  connections 
of  water  pipes.  The  analogy  can  be  carried  farther;  the  water 
pressure  stands  for  the  voltage  and  the  pounds  or  gallons  of 
water  flowing  or  available,  the  amperage  of  electric_  current: 
the  horse-power  hours  of  a  water  turbine  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  kilowatt-hours  or  horse-power  hours  of  an  electric  motor  or 
generator. 

If  simple  and  inexpensive  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  no 
greater  danger  in  working  about  electric  than  steam  equipment. 
No  one  with  ordinary'  sense  and  experience  would  think  of 
putting  his  bare  hand  on  the  unprotected  steam  pipe  of  an 
injector,  even  though  he  cannot  see  the  steam  flowing  through 
it  There  is  no  greater  danger  in  connection  with  electric 
circuits  if  the  same  common  sense  is  used.  This  refers  to  600- 
volt  direct  current  and  would  possibly  have  to  be  modified  for 
materially  higher  voltages,  not  to  high-tension  lines,  where  the 
hazard  is  undoubtedly  greater. 

The  statement  is  occasionally  made  that  an  electric  is  a 
simpler  machine  than  a  steam  locomotive.  If  this  refert  to  ease 
of  nandling  and  operating  or  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  engine  crew,  tuch  as  injectors,  steam  pressure  and  water 
level,  there  is  no  possible  doubt  the  statement  is  correct,  but  if  it 
refers  to  the  mechanical  simplicity  or  number  of  adjustable  or 
moving  parts  that  must  be  inspected  and  kept  in  proper  relation, 
the  steam  locomotive  is  very'  much  the  simpler.  There  it, 
however,  this  fundamental  difference  favoring  the  electric 
machine:  that  the  moving  partt  of  the  control  are  of  very  light 
weight,  easily  accessible  for  inspection  and  repairs  and  not 
subjected  to  nearly  as  great  wear  at  are  the  corresponding  parts 
of  a  steam  locomotive. 

It  will  no  doubt  interest  motive  power  men  to  know  that  the 
shop  arrangement  and  tools  for  maintaining  electric  equipment 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  they  are  accustomed 
to  in  repairing  steam  locomotives,  except,  of  course,  the  electric 
locomotive  has  no  boiler  or  tender  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
facilities  for  rewinding  armatures  and  field  coils. 

The  steam  motive  power  man  will  no  doubt  be  much  sur- 
prised when  told  the  electric  locomotive  requires  no  shopping 
for  a  general  overhauling,  except  for  a  general  painting.  Thil  i» 
made  possible  bv  having  a  stock  of  spare  parts,  permitting  the 
removal  of  a  defective  part  from  a  locomotive,  the  substitution 
of  a  repaired  part  and  releasing  the  engine,  the  defective  appara- 
tus being  repaired  at  leisure.  For  instance,  a  set  of  driving 
wheels  needing  tire  turning  are  replaced  by  an  extra  set  in  good 
condition,  this  operation  requiring  not  more  than  five  hours  with 
adequate  drop  pit  facilities.  Air  compressors,  controllers  and 
contactors  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

The  steam  locomotive  can  not  be  maintained  on  this  plan, 
as  the  boring  of  cylinders  and  resetting  flues  make  it  necessary 
to  shop  the  engine,  withdrawing  it  from  service  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  foregoing  statements  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  opinions  will  not  prove  as  convincing  as  the 
records  made  by  an  electric  equipment  maintenance  department 
organized  by  and  largely  consisting  of  men  whose  earlier  ex- 
perience and  training  were  obtained  in  the  motive  power  de- 
partment of  steam  railroads.  It  seems  reasonable  common  sense 
will  conclude  there  can  h*  no  particular  mystery  or  unusual 
danger  in  maintaining  electric  locomotives  when  the  records 
for  the  year  1912,  after  five  years'  service,  show  a  cost  of  less 
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than  4  cents  per  mile  and  an  average  of  48,271  miles  per  train 
detention  due  to  electrical  apparatus,  with  a  banner  record  oC 
249,423  miles  (equivalent  to  ten  times  around  the  world),  without 
a  train  detention  due  to  the  electrical  equipment. 

DISCUSSION. 

C-  P.  Kciser  (Penna.  Terminal):  On  the  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  two  electrified  divisions,  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  and 
the  Manhattan  division,  both  divisions  being  operated  by  steam 
men.  The  entire  organization,  including  those  in  charge  of  the 
power  houses,  substations,  transmission  lines,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  electrical  equipment  is  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
mechanic;  that  is  also  true  of  the  third  rail.  Some  may  think 
this  is  primarily  a  maintenance  of  equipment  matter,  yet  we  find 
that  the  substation  and  transmission  lines  and  the  third  rail  are 
so  closely  allied  that  they  can  be  handled  by  one  foreman.  In 
fact,  in  our  organization  on  the  Manhattan  division,  the  only  ad- 
ditional foreman  of  department  we  have,  other  than  what  is  re- 
quired on  other  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania,  is  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  the  electrical  side,  that  is,  the  substations  and 
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EX  FLAN  At  ION    Or  DELAYS. 

Matter  Control: 

2  minutes.    "J"  switch  not  opcrcting  owing  to  oil  on  armature 
2  minute*.    Grease  on  master  controller  drum. 

2  minutes.    Broken  control  battery  plate. 

3  minute*.    Loose  master  controller  6ngcr. 

2  minutes.    "J"  switch  sticking;  motors  not  operating  in  parallel. 
1  minute.     Tfent  finger  on  No.  2  controller  plug. 

4  minute*.    Master  controller  finger  loose. 

i  minutes.    Bridge  relay  finger  rot  making  contact:  small  piece" of  wasie 
found  under  same. 

Motor  Control: 

6  minutes.    Circuit-breaker  not  resetting  oning  to  glycerine  in  dash  fut 

gumming,  account  cold  weather. 
6  minute*.    Due  to  avotortnan  not  using  power  in  proper  manner  and 

blowing  breaker  by  notching  up  too  raridly 

1  H!!""!!!'  27k^r«™.t.'!!I?riir~'i,in.     3  „„,„, 

5  minute*.    R-5  resistance  (trap  breaking  No.  2  motor. 

Miscellaneous  EUclriral: 

S  minutes.    Shoe  cable  burning  off. 
Miieettaneons  Mtckaxkol: 

8  minute*.    Utch  on  engine  coupler  opening  when  starting. 

4  minutes.    Motor   crank   disk   striking   cover    (stopped   to  examine 
same.). 

Brakes ' 

2  minutes.    Brake*  failed  to  release  promptly. 

4  minute*.    Defective  air  hose. 

5  minute*.    Loom  finger  on  pill  t  governor  of  air  compressor. 


transmission  lines,  as  well  as  the  third  rail,  outside  of  which  we 
have  a  foreman  of  our  power  house,  and  also  a  foreman  in 
the  shops.  The  foreman  who  has  charge  of  the  locomotives, 
and  has  the  maintenance  of  the  multiple  unit  cars,  is  a  steam 
man  with  twenty  years'  experience  in  roundhouses  and  in 
general  locomotive  shop  practice. 

Mr.  Querent  has  mentioned  the  article  published  in  the 
Electric  Railway  Journal  on  May  15.  The  total  number  of 
detentions  due  to  locomotives  in  1912  was  66  minutes,  and 
the  mileage  was  994,000.  Thirty-eight  of  those  minutes 
were  due  to  electrical  causes,  and  a  portion  of  the  detentions 
on  the  electrical  side  were  due  to  improper  handling  of  the 
locomotive*.  The  delay  due  to  the  master  control  was  19 
minutes;  motor  control,  19  minutes;  miscellaneous  elrctric.il, 
5  minutes:  miscellaneous  mechanical.  12  minutes;  brake*. 
11  minutes;  so  that  the  detentions  are  very  low.  In  fact, 
the  electrical  side  to  the  repairs  to  the  locomotive  is  prac- 
tically nothing.  After  two  arid  a  half  years,  we  have  our 
first  armature  to  rewind  or  coil  to  replace.  The  parts  are 
easily  removed  and  it  takes  a  mechanic  but  a  short  time  to 


get  the  slight  experience  necessary  to  make  these  changes 
and  to  know  the  functions  of  the  various  contacts,  etc.  In 
fact,  our  engine  men  who  operate  the  electric  locomotives, 
after  six  months,  are  very  familiar  with  the  equipment,  and 
in  many  cases  make  repairs  out  on  the  road  on  a  failure 
from  loose  connections  of  some  sort.  On  many  projects  for 
the  electrification  of  steam  railroads.  1  think  it  docs  not  re- 
quire any  special  organization  ior  taking  care  of  them,  that 
is,  of  the  equipment,  the  power  house  or  substations. 

S.  A.  liickford,  (X.  V.  C.) :  My  experience  corroborates  Mr. 
Qucrcau's  statements.  He  addresses  himself  to  men  who  have 
the  shaping  of  the  policy  of  an  organization,  It  might  be  well 
to  dwell  briefly  on  the  organization  of  the  maintenance  force. 
It  is  true  you  will  need  some  few  men  who  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  electrical  equipment,  just  as  you  do  in  repair 
shops  on  steam  locomotives  where  you  must  have  men  who 
have  had  special  training  for  some  particular  line  of  work. 
After  the  organization  is  once  started,  it  can  be  readily  taken 
care  of,  just  as  you  take  care  of  your  working  force  in  the 
average  engine  house.  The  personnel  of  the  men  in  the  average 
repair  shops  lor  electrical  equipment  does  not  differ  from  that 
in  the  repair  shop  for  steam  locomotives. 

In  our  entire  organization,  we  do  not  have  what  might  be 
known  as  a  technical  man,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
there  in  the  capacity  of  students;  they  come  for  the  experience 
they  get.  Our  force  is  entirely  made  up  from  practical  men. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  electrical  engineer  has  up  to 
the  present  time  confined  his  efforts  entirely  to  the  electrifica- 
tion of  roads  and  the  design  of  electrical  equipment,  and  is  not 
so  much  concerned  at  the  present  time  about  the  maintenance. 
You  will  need,  in  addition  to  incite  men,  a  few  men  who  can 
exercise  supervision  over  the  operation  and  handling  of  the 
machine,  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  particular  type 
of  equipment.  At  the  present  time,  the  electric  locomotive  lias 
not  reached  the  high  state  of  reliability  and  development  that 
car  equipments  have.  This  is  due  largely.  I  think,  to  the  much 
increased  loads  placed  upon  the  electric  locomotive  over  the 
average  car  equipment.  Each  particular  type  of  electric  loco- 
motive has  its  own  peculiar  weaknesses  just  as  would  develop 
in  any  machine,  and  in  a  high  speed  express  train  service,  like 
that  which  we  have  on  the  New  York  Central,  it  is  important 
that  you  have  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular type  or  the  grouping  of  the  apparatus  on  your  locomo- 
tive. Aside  from  that,  I  do  not  know  that  it  needs  any  special 
training  to  til  in  to  successfully  meet  the  problems  that  are 
present  in  handling  the  electric  locomotive,  and  meet  these  emer- 
gencies as  thev  arise  in  actual  operation. 

G.  VV.  Wildm.  (X.  Y..  N.  H.  *  H.)  :  For  years  the  New 
Haven  has  had  a  couple  of  branches  electrified;  one  is  the 
Xantasket  Reach  line  which  operates  about  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  is  handled  by  the  master  mechanic,  along 
with  the  steam  line,  and  I  never  hear  from  him.  \Vc  have 
another  line  running  from  Providence  to  Kail  River  and 
Bristol,  operating  106  trains  a  day,  direct  current,  and  that 
is  handled  by  the  master  mechanic  along  with  his  steam 
operation,  both  power  house  and  equipment,  and  there  are 
no  complaints  about  that  line. 

We  have,  as  some  of  you  know,  a  very  peculiar  situation 
in  our  electrified  /one ;  we  have  a  very  complicated  arrange- 
mcnt.  Until  the  first  of  this  month,  I  did  not  have  full 
control  of  the  operation  of  that  line,  but  it  was  under  the 
control  of  what  we  term  an  electrical  superintendent,  who 
kept  all  the  mysteries  under  his  hat,  who  would  tell  you 
nothing,  and  would  do  nothing,  and  consequently  we  were 
in  a  pretty  had  fix.  We  have  reorganized  the  division,  placed 
a  master  mechanic  on  it.  a  «nan  with  steam  railroad  knowledge, 
and  have  made  him  a  superintendent  of  shops  to  report  directly 
to  the  mechanical  superintendent,  and  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  power  house  reports  to  the  mechanical  superintendent.  The 
master  mechanic  handles  the  outlying  shops  which  won  would 
term  round-houses  in  steam  service,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  main  shop  or  main  repairs  which  are  made,  hut  he  does 
make  all  the  running  repairs.  I  have  an  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  who  gives  his  full  time  to  this  end  of  the  work, 
and  who  has  grown  up  on  the  steam  lines,  and  I  Rot  him 
principally  because  he  knew  nothing  about  electricity.  What 
he  does  learn  now  will  be  a  real  knowledge  of  electricity. 
I  thoroughly  concur  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Qiicrc.ni.  but 
I  want  to  ro  a  little  further,  and  say  that  99  per  cent,  of  the 
knowledge  required  in  the  operation  of  electrical  service  is 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  one  per  cent,  electrical  knowledge. 
You  should  not  put  your  electrical  equipment  in  the  hands 
of  electricians;  if  you  do.  you  will  be  in  trouble.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  they  know  nothing  alx>ut  mechanical  parts, 
and  as  long  as  thev  keep  the  copper  portions  in  running  order, 
and  a  few  other  electrical  parts  in  proper  condition,  they  think 
that  they  arc  keeping  (he  locomotive  up  to  a  standard  condition. 
What  you  need  is  good  sound  sense  behind  the  whole  situa- 
tion, am]  not  very  much  theory. 

President  Crawford:    Is  there  any  further  discussion  on 
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this  paper?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  individual  paper  entitled  '"A  new  Locomotive  Testing 
Plant  at  the  University  of  Illinois.''  by  E.  C.  Schmidt,  pro- 
fessor of  railway  engineering.  University  of  Illinois. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TESTING  PLANT. 

!   

Professor  E.  C.  Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  pre- 
sented an  extensive  individual  paper  describing  the  new  loco- 
motive testing  plant  which  was  recently  installed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  The  paper  was  quite  similar  to  one  which  was 
presented  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club, 
and  which  was  abstracted  in  the  ftii/uuv  Age  Gazette  of  March 
2K.  1913.  page  752. 

DISCUSSION. 

D  R.  MacBain,  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.):  I  think  the  paper  just 
read  by  Professor  Schmidt  is  one  worthy  of  a  great  deal 
of  study  on  the  part  of  the  membership,  and  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  a  very  valuable  document  as  I  feel  that  the  rail- 
roads will  more  that  ever  in  the  future  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  of  testing  on  such  plants;  and  I  move 
that  the  Association  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Schmidt. 

(Motion  seconded,  stated  and  carried). 

A.  W.  Gibbs  (Pennsylvania):  Will  it  trouble  Mr.  Schmidt 
too  much  to  tell  us  how  successful  the  method  of  separating 
the  sparks  has  proven  to  be?  It  is  not  a  difficult  problem, 
and  as  the  plant  has  been  running  since  April,  perhaps  he 
could  give  some  information  as  to  how  completely  that  prac- 
tice serves  its  purpose,  separating  the  solid  matter  from  the 
gases. 

Professor  Schmidt:  As  far  as  our  experience  goes  thus 
far  it  is  successful,  as  we  arc  trapping-  either  in  the  duct 
or  in  the  collector,  all  the  solid  matter.  We  have  not,  however, 
run  this  jocomotive  up  to  its  capacity.  The  plant  has  been 
in  operation  only  a  month  .and  is  new,  and  what  with  inter- 
ruptions, we  have  not  had  more  than  10  days'  continuous 
running,  so  that  we  are  not  in  position  to  draw  very  satis- 
factory conclusions  from  the  operations,  as  yet. 

A.  W.  Gihbs:  Does  any  of  the  dust  from  the  coal  sift 
down  onto  the  roof? 

Professor  Schmidt:  Not  so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  discern. 
It  is  discharged  80  feet  above  the  around,  and  there  might  be 
something  get  away  which  we  would  find.  We  have  means  of 
exploring  the  stack :  thwe  is  a  manhole  in  the  stack  above  the 
separator,  which  will  enable  us  to  explore  the  gas  stream  and 
determine  if  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  solid  matter 
which  gets  away.  Thus  far  we  have  not  done  that.  The 
separator  to  which  I  refer  is  of  almost  identical  design  and  of 
the  same  proportions  as  one  used  by  the  I-ackawanna,  as  called 
to  my  attention  by  one  of  their  men  located  at  Scranton  They 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  that  device  at  that 
point.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  found  it  necessary  to 
separate  the  sparks  in  the  gas  discharge  of  the  stationary  power 
plant. 

President  Crawford:  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  Main  and  Side  Rods,  of  which  commit- 
ter Mr  W  F.  Kiesel.  Jr.,  is  chairman 


MAIN  AND  SIDE  RODS. 

The  report  on  the  above  subject  was  submitted  two  years 
ago.  was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting,  and  was  held  over  for  a 
year  for  consideration,  to  be  brought  up  again  at  this  meeting 
for  possible  adoption  as  a  standard.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  received  a  number  of  letters,  some  containing  suggestions, 
as  follows: 

As  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  heat-treated  and 
till  i  steels  are  introduced,  maximum  allowable  stresses  for 
such  materials  should  be  recommended 

That  allowable  pressure  per  square  inch  for  pin  bearings  b? 
snecified.  and  a  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  pins  be  estab- 
lished, especially  for  high-speed  engines. 

Offset  rods  for  locomotives  w itb  three  pairs  of  drivers 
sometimes  have  all  of  the  offset  in  rod  between  two  drivers, 
and  none  between  the  third  and  middle  driver.  It  is  then  no? 
positively  necessary  that  the  total  offset  be  taken  as  leverage 
for  In-inline 

These  suecrstions  hive  horn  considered,  but  were  not  deemed 
of  ■  nature  to  require  cl'tincinc  or  adding  to  the  previous  re- 
port.   Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  committee  reports  as 

follows : 

Wr  are  not  vet  i»'«tified  in  civii'e  a  limit  of  stress  for  heat- 
treated  or  allov  steels,  as  too  little  is  known  concerning  such 
material  in  actual  locomotive  service 

The  de*ien  of  pins  is  ncees'arilv  h.mdirannrd  bv  the  avsil- 
aUe  space,  therefore  the  designer  is  rc-triclcd,  and  must  obtain 


best  results  regardless  of  preferred  bearing  area  and  desired 
ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  pin.  Furthermore,  the  design 
of  pins  is  not  a  part  of  the  problem  submitted  to  us. 

A  general  rule  for  type  of  offset  rods  described  can  not  be 
formulated  without  danger  of  having  it  misapplied.  The  rule 
as  given  may  err  slightly  on  the  safe  side,  but  can  not  be  mis- 
applied.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  make  no  change. 


W.  F.  KIESEL,  JR. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Main  and  Side  Rod*. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  correction  that  should  be  made  in 
the  original  report : 

In  Volume  XLIV.  1911,  page  137,  at  bottom,  a  change 
should  be  made,  as  follows : 

The  minimum  area  at  points  indicated  by  letter  "b." 

For  main  rods  and  main  pin  bearing  of  «idc  rod*, 

A  equals.  ^m  ^ 
For  side  rods,  except  main  pin  tearing.  A  equals  cmghi 

The  report,  including  the  correction  just  noted,  was  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  as  standard  practice. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— W.  r,  Kiesel  Jr.  (Pcnm.).  chair- 
man; H.  Bartlett  (R.  &  M):  C,  I.anva:  H  B.  Hunt  (Am. 
Loco  Co.),  and  W.  E,  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W  >. 

mci'MKNr, 

J.  A.  Pilchcr,  <  X.  St  W.I:  This  report  has  been  before  the 
association  for  two  years,  if  I  am  correct,  and  under  the 
resolution  passed  yesterday,  it  could  now  be  adopted  as  a 
standard. 

President  Crawford:  It  could  be  adopted  as  "Recom- 
mended Practice." 

J.  A.  Pilchcr:  Isn't  it  permissible  to  adopt  it  after  it  has 
been  before  the  association  for  one  year? 

President  Crawford:  The  idea  is  that  anything  adopted 
would  remain  a  recommended  practice  for  at  least  one  year. 
While  it  is  true  it  has  been  before  the  association  for  two 
years,  it  can  be  adopted  today  for  recommended  practice  if 
the  association  so  desires  and  remain  as  recommended  prac- 
tice for  at  least  one  year. 

J.  A.  Pilchcr:  I  move  that  this  be  adopted  as  recom- 
mended practice  before  the  association,  and  that  the 
committee  be  discharged.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 

F.  F.  Gaines:  Last  year  there  was  some  discussion  on  this 
paper  relative  to  the  question  of  why  in  American  practice,  the 
rods  are  so  much  heavier  than  in  European  practice.  I  did  not 
believe  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  now.  that  that  is  the  case.  I 
noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  AlHCfifn  F.nainfrr,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work*  his  an  article  on  the 
subject,  and  be  shows  that  American  practice  as  comrared  with 
European  practice  is  quite  vmilar  when  vou  consider  related 
parts,  the  size  of  the  cylinders  and  the  other  parts  involved. 

Henry  Fowler.  (Midland  Rtnhrnr.  Derby  England.):  1  hive 
not  it  checked,  but  1  should  decidedly  say  yours  are  heavier 
when  you  take  that  inio  account.  When  we  purchase  rods,  they 
are  subjected  to  verv  careful  heat  treatment 

President  Crawford'  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on 
this  report,  we  will  take  un  the  next  renort.  which  is  on  Safetv 
Applianccs  I  am  the  Chairman  of  that  committee,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  is  that  nothing  transpired  during  the 
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year  which  has  lapsed  since  the  last  Convention,  for  this  com- 
mittee to  give  consideration. 

H.  T.  Bcnllcy  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  1  move  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried). 

Preiidenl  Crawford :  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  ''Design.  Construction  and  Inspection  of  Locomo- 
tive Boilers"  of  which  Mr.  U.  R.  MaeBain,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  is 
clisi  rni  sn 

D.  K.  MaeBain:  1  have  asked  Mr.  Gaines  to  kindly  read 
the  report,  as  my  voice  is  not  in  good  shape. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 


The  committee  reported  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
locomotive  boilers,  the  report  on  design  and  construction 
being  presented  to  the  members  at  the  last  convention. 

■UCfflllC  AND  OX  Y- ACETYLENE  WELDING. 

The  committee  has  investigated  the  results  obtained  by 
electric  welding,  especially  for  fire-box  work,  and  has  in- 
cluded in  the  report  results  obtained  by  oxy-acetylcnc 
prOCCM,  which  is  used  extensively.  Some  roads  install 
electric  welders  in  such  a  location  that  they  can  be  used  in 
the  shop  as  well  as  the  engine  house.  The  oxy-acctylenc 
can  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner  by  running  pipes  from 
the  central  plant  to  any  part  of  the  engine  house  or  shop. 


plished  by  applying  eleven  stay  rods  distributed  in  a  circle 
about  2Vi  ft.  in  diameter,  one  of  the  rods  being  located  in 
the  center.  While  these  rods  arc  under  tension  the  back 
flue  sheet  is  annealed  around  the  edges  by  an  oil  torch, 
kods  arc  then  removed  and  there  is  a  permanent  dish  in  the 
back  sheet  of  about  1  }ii  in.,  and  in  the  front  sheet  in. 
The  holes  arc  then  countersunk  on  the  lire  side  to  a  depth 
of  >/i  in.  with  a  countersinking  tool,  the  cutting  faces  of 
which  arc  at  an  angle  of  lJ0  degs.  Flues  arc  then  set  in 
place,  projecting  U  in.  beyond  the  flue  sheet,  then  rolled 
and  ready  to  be  welded.  They  have  not  undertaken  to  weld 
any  large  superheater  Hues. 

One  road  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the  large  super- 
heater tubes  in  the  back  flue  sheet,  and  one  engine  which 
had  a  flue  mileage  of  75.000  miles  was  brought  to  the  shop 
and  large  flues  welded  with  electricity.  Nothing  was  done 
to  flues  or  beads  except  to  clean  them  before  welding.  Metal 
was  built  around  the  bead  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  and  the  weld 
was  made  from  the  edge  of  the  bead  to  the  sheet.  The  fer- 
rules and  flues  were  prospered  and  rolled,  and  have  proved 
so  successful  that  this  method  was  continued.    The  engine 


Fig.  1— Method,  of  Weldlrg  Flues. 

A  complete  portable  oxy-ecetylene  cutting  and  welding  out- 
tit  is  also  used  in  both  shop  and  cnuino  house. 

One  road,  using  the  electric  process,  welded  beads  of 
small  and  large  superheater  tubes,  after  they  had  been  Sit 
in  regular  manner  but  they  gave  trouble  on  account  of  leak- 
ago.  It  proved  successful  where  the  material  of  the  flue  was 
in  (food  condition.  An  experiment  was  made  by  the  same 
road  on  three  engines  omitting  copper  ferrules  and  it  did 
not  prove  successful  on  account  of  not  countersinking  the 
sheet  to  allow  for  welding  the  bead  on  the  flue, 

A  road  using  the  oxy-aectyleno  process  has  welded  in  a 
number  of  small  tubes  and  omitted  copper  ferrules:  they 
could  not  make  satisfactory  welds  with  the  ferrules.  The 
tube  sheet  was  prepared  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  View  1  shows 
the  tubes  set  ready  for  welding;  the  tubes  were  not  ex- 
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Fig.  2— Welding  Flue*,  Electric  Process. 

paneled  in  any  manner.  View  2  -hows  the  tubes  after  being 
welded.  The  tubes  are  allowed  to  project  far  enough  beyond 
the  sheet  so  that  when  finished  the  beads  arc  the  same  size 
a*  when  bended  in  the  regular  manner.  They  experimented 
with  flues  welded  as  shown  on  view  3.  Tubes  were  allowed 
to  extend  through  the  sheet  -*H«  in.  and  were  prossered  and 
then  welded  after  which  a  beading  tool  was  used  to  smooth 
op  the  bead.  This  set  of  flues  has  been  in  service  only  a 
short  time,  and  so  far  has  been  satisfactory. 

A  road  using  oxy-acetylenc  process  for  welding  in  flues 
believes  that  the  copper  ferrules  are  not  necessary.  The 
flue  sheet  is  prepared  as  follows:  The  old  flue  having  been 
removed,  the  first  operation  is  to  draw  the  centers  of  the 
back  and  front  flue  sheets  toward  each  other.  The  center 
of  the  back  sheet  is  drawn  forward  about  IM  in.,  and  the 
front  sheet  is  drawn  backward  about  1J4  in.   This  is  accom- 


Fig.  3 — Flue  Cutting  Tools. 

was  placed  in  service  and  has  made  14.000  miles  without  giv- 
ing any  flue  trouble.  On  one  division  they  have  96  super- 
heater engines  having  a  total  of  3.024  large  superheater 
tubes,  all  welded,  and  24,055  small  tubes,  of  which  3.557  are 
welded.  The  total  flue  mileage  of  these  engines  is 
1.117.437  miles,  and  up  to  date  there  has  not  been  one  case 
of  welded  flue«  leaking.  This  practice  has  been  extended 
over  the  entire  road.  It  is  unnecessary  to  adopt  a  special 
method  of  welding  tubes  other  than  what  was  followcii  pre- 
viously for  prossering  tubes. 

Two  roads  using  the  oxy-acetytenc  process  chip  off  the 
high  spots  and  use  an  ordinary  beading  tool:  others  do  not 
go  over  flues  in  any  manner.  Roads  using  electricity  find  it 
unnecessary  to  smooth  off  the  welds.  The  majoritv  of  roads 
which  weld  in  flues  use  steel  safe-ends  and  no  difficulty  is 
experienced.  It  has  been  found  that  it  takes  about  three 
hours  longer  to  cut  out  a  set  of  flues  which  have  been 
welded.  In  removing  these  flues  no  special  difficulty  has 
been  encountered,  rig.  3  shows  tools  used  in  removing 
flues  that  have  proved  very  successful. 

When  flues  are  weldcd-in,  the  maintenance  is  less  than 
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when  tabei  arc  prospered.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any 
special  attention  to  welded  tubes  when  boilers  are  washed. 
Reports  received  from  different  roads  indicate  that  consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in  welding  Hues  with  the  oxy- 
acetylenc  process,  while  the  roads  using  the  electric  process 
report  very  satisfactory  results,  especially  one  of  the  roads 
thai  tried  out  both  methods  and  adopted  the  electric  process. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  electric  process  for 
welding  Hues,  and  also  recommends  that  flues  be  set  with 
coppers,  prossered  and  beaded  in  regular  manner  before 
welding,  until  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  other  methods 
are  equally  as  g<  od  or  better. 

One  road  using  oxy-acctylcne  for  welding  the  flues  re- 
ports that  it  costs,  including  gas  and  all  work  preparing  flue 
sheets  and  safe-ending  flues,  an  average  of  71  cents  per 
lluc.  and  the  regular  method,  which  consists  of  safe-ending 
and  applying  coppers  and  other  work  for  the  same  number 
of  flues,  is  22  cents  per  Hue. 

A  road  using  oxy-acctylene  for  setting  the  flues,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  reports  that  a  set  of  welded  flues,  containing  335 
flues,  amounts  to  $18  for  labor,  $15  for  gas,  making  a  total 
of  $33,  or  $.098  per  tube.  No  coppers  are  used  by  this  road 
when  welding  in  tubes.  The  regular  method  for  the  same 
number  of  flues  costs  $25.25,  or  $.075  per  flue.  These  figures 
include  only  such  work  as  necessary  to  set  flues. 

A  road  using  the  electric  process  of  welding  flues  reports 
that  the  cost  of  labor  complete  to  weld  beads  is  $.03/  per 
flue.    The  cost  to  weld  in  new  flues  is  $.03  per  flue. 

A  road  using  the  electric  process  for  welding  the  flues 
as  shown  in  big.  2  reports  the  cost  of  welding  34  4'A-in. 
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Fig. 


ELECTRIC  WELDED 
-Method  of  Welding  Door  Sheets  to  Mud  Ring. 


tubes  and  32  2-in.  tubes— labor,  $4.12;  current,  $2;  material, 
$1.25.  Total,  $7.37.  One  4/,-in.  tube  is  equivalent  to  two 
2-in.  tubes;  therefore,  this  amounts  to  100  2-in.  tubes  cost- 
ing $.073  per  flue.  The  standard  method  of  setting  the  flues 
by  the  same  road,  which  consists  of  safe-ending,  applying 
coppers  and  prosscring,  is  $.08°  per  flue,  and  adding  the  cost 
of  welding  ($.073)  makes  a  total  of  $.162,  which  is  the  cost 
of  welding  one  2-in.  tube,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2. 

Below  is  the  cost  of  setting  flues  by  different  roads.  This 
cost  applies  to  the  old  method: 

A.  1 06  a  flue  ready  for  testing,  new  flues. 

B.  §  06  a  flue  ready  for  tcstiiuj,  new  flues. 

B.  f.14  removing,  cleaning,  lati -coding  and  rcaclting. 

C.  i  13  removing,  cleaning,  safe-ending  and  resetting. 

I),  i  067  installing  copper  fcrruk*.  selling  flues,  rolling  front  end*,  set- 
ting and  beading  firebox  end  of  tube. 

E.  $  044  per  flue  for  setting  tubes  only,  include*  copper  ferrule* 
y.  $  04  per  flue  for  setting  Intel  only,  include*  copper  ferrule*. 
G.    f-036  per  flue  for  setting  tubes  only,  include*  copper  ferrules. 

From  these  figures,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  welding 
flues  in  accordance  with  electric  process  is  cheaper  than  the 
oxy-acctylcne  process.  It  also  gives  better  service.  None 
of  the  roads  are  welding-in  tubes  in  the  front  tube  sheet,  as 
it  docs  not  seem  to  be  desirable  to  change  the  method  now 
used,  ... 

Vertical  cracks  in  the  side  sheets  are  welded  with  both 
oxy-acctylene  and  electric  process.  Seven  roads  get  good 
results  with  electric  process  when  cracks  do  not  exceed 
12  in.  in  length.  Two  roads  advised  very  poor  success  with 
welding  vertical  cracks  with  the  nxy-acetyletie  process.  The 
method  used  bv  all  railroads  is  to  V  out  the  sheet  H  in.  to 
Yt  in.  at  the  top  and  'A  in.  to  ftn  in.  at  the  bottom. 

Cracks  in  the  top  of  the  back  flue  sheet  a-  long  .ns  3S  in. 
have  heen  welded  successfully  with  both  types  of  welder 
The  sheet  is  cut  out  a  few  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the 
crack  to  avoid  a  new  crack  from  starting,  and  :s  dressed  out 
V  shape  the  same  as  the  cracks  in  the  firebox.  Some  roads 
preheat  the  sheets  before  wcldinR. 

Oarkv  arc  successfully  welded  in  the  crown  sheet  with 
both  processes.  One  road,  using  oxy-acetylcne  process  for 
welding  t  racks  at  the  flue  sheet,  cut  off  the  forward  part  of 
the  crown  sheet  and  welded  a  strip  the  full  width  of  the 
crown  sheet,  about  6  or  8  in.  deep.  This  was  d^nc  to  avoid 
anv  new  cracks  developing  at  this  location.  It  was  found 
that  this  gives  more  serviceable  results. 

Cracks  in  the  dn.,r  sheet  have  been  successfully  welded 
with  both  types,  but  the  oxy-acctylene  is  preferred,  as  it 
eives  more  satisfactory  results.  One  road  preheated  sheets 
befo-e  welding.  .... 

In  preparing  firebox  sheets  for  electric  welding,  the  crack 


is  V'd  out  to  an  angle  of  about  65  deg.  and  the  metal  is  filed 
bright,  for  oxy-aect)  lenc  it  is  V'd  out  to  an  angle  ol  about 
90  aegs.  and  no  tiling  is  required;  the  metal  is  built  up  from 
the  lire  side  oi  the  sheet. 

Cons. dcrable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  roads 
using  both  oxy-acctylcne  and  electric  welding  on  account  of 
welded  cracks  opening  up  alter  service  from  three  to  eight 
months.  1  he  percentage  in  some  cases,  which  arc  few,  runs 
as  high  as  15  per  cent.    About  5  per  cent,  is  the  average. 

It  is  considered  that  very  good  service  is  obtained  in  weld- 
ing cracks  and  sheets  in  tireboxes  by  both  processes.  -Most 
Of  the  dilliciuty  was  experienced  in  the  earlier  days  when 
this  method  was  new.  the  same  can  be  said  of  new  cracks 
developing  adjacent  to  welded  cracks.  This  trouble  is  very 
rare  and  it  is  not  serious. 

Some  roads  u>ing  oxy-acctylene  use  water  on  each  side 
of  the  weld,  and  others  preheat  the  sheets  to  take  care  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction.  Roads  using  electric  welders 
do  not  have  any  special  method  of  taking  care  of  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction. 

When  welding  cracks  in  the  firebox  sheets  which  embrace 
three  or  four  staybolts.  the  best  practice  is  to  remove  the 
staybolts,  whether  broken  or  not,  and  weld  the  sheets  solid 
and  drill  new  holes. 

When  renewing  broken  staybolts  in  the  vicinity  of  cracks 
in  the  firebox  sheet,  which  have  been  welded,  occasionally 
a  weld  will  open  up  due  to  vibration  of  hammers  used  in 
chipping,  calking,  or  driving  up  staybolts.  These  cases  are 
rare,  however,  and  the  second  weld  made  usually  holds  good. 
To  prevent  this,  some  roads  endeavor  to  keep  the  sheets  hot 
while  driving  bolts. 

Bridges  have  been  welded  in  both  front  and  back  rube 
sheets  with  both  processes  and  give  fairly  good  results, 
although  some  roads  have  had  difficulties  with  oxy-acctylene. 
Sheets  in  some  cases  must  be  preheated  before  and  at  the 
time  of  welding  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
also  to  prevent  cracking  of  adjacent  bridges.  Flue  holes  are 
rolled  while  the  sheet  is  hot. 

Full  firebox  sheets  arc  welded  successfully  with  both  types 
of  welders,  and  in  some  cases  experiments  have  been  niade 
with  welding  the  flange  of  the  flue  sheet  and  the  door  sheet 
to  the  side  sheet,  omitting  the  rivets. 

One  road  had  a  switch  engine  built  at  a  locomotive  works, 
and  all  the  firebox  seams  were  welded  with  the  oxy-acetyleoe 
process.  There  are  no  rivets  in  this  firebox  except  the  ones 
that  fasten  the  box  to  the  mud  ring.  Engine  went  into 
service  August,  1912.  and  has  given  no  trouble  with  the 
scams  leaking,  or  otherwise.  Three-quarter  door  sheets  have 
been  welded  in  by  one  road  and  the  rivets  have  been  omitted 
where  the  sheet  is  welded  to  the  side  sheet.    Another  road 


Fig.  5 — Method  of  Applying  New  Stripe  Around  Bottom  of 
Side  Sheet*,  Throat  8heete  and  Back  Head  by 
Oxy-Acetylene  Welding. 

reports  having  welded  door  sheets  from  the  firebox  door 
down  to  the  mud  ring.  The  rivets  were  cut  out  and  plugs 
screwed  into  rivet  holes  which  were  rut  off  flush  with  the 
sheet  and  welded  over  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5  shows 
method  of  applying  new  strips  around  bottom  of  the  side 
sheet,  throat  sheet  and  back  head. 

One  road  welded  a  patch  in  the  side  sheet  by  oxy-acety- 
lene,  July,  1°09,  which  was  removed  March  1,  1913,  having 
made  a  mileage  of  136.980  miles. 

Another  road,  using  the  electric  process,  reports  that  some 
patches  in  firebox  side  sheet  fail  in  from  one  to  three  months. 
Patches  in  the  crown  sheet  give  no  trouble.  Door-hole  col- 
lar gives  g'iod  service,  and  any  patches  in  the  firebox,  ap- 
plied round  or  oval,  will  give  better  service  than  square 
ones  which  are  welded  on  three  or  four  sides. 

Another  road,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  they  were  having 
with  the  vertical  welding,  applied  patches,  cut  diagonally. 
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Since  adopting  this  practice  they  have  been  very  successful 
with  the  oxy-acctylene.  Plugs  and  sunflowers  have  been 
successfully  welded  with  both  processes.  The  plugs  were 
applied  in  the  usual  manner  and  then  welded  around  the 
edge,  the  same  as  welding  flues. 

There  have  been  cases  where  staybolt  holes  and  washout- 
plug  holes  have  become  enlarged,  and  holes,  in  some  cases, 
especially  the  staybolt  holes,  have  been  welded  up  entirely, 
rcdrillcd  and  rctapped  for  new  bolts  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. On  washout-plug  holes  patches  have  been  applied  4 
or  5  in.  in  diameter  and  welded  and  new  holes  drilled  for  the 
plugs;  washout-plug  holes  have  been  reinforced  around  the 
hole  for  a  distance  of  %  in.  or  more.  This  work  has  proved 
very  successful  with  both  types  of  welders. 

Welding  of  cracks  in  mud  rings  have  been  successfully  done 
with  both  types  of  welder.  Mud  rings  have  been  welded  on 
the  firebox  sheets  at  the  corners  in  addition  to  riveting,  to 
eliminate  mud-ring  leakage  and  have  proved  very  successful. 
Building-up  of  metal  at  the  mud  rings  is  done  by  roads 
with  both  types  of  welder  and  has  proved  every  successful. 

The  committee  feels  that  there  is  a  field  in  which  each  of 
the  two  welders,  that  is.  electric  and  oxy-acctylene,  excels 
the  other.  For  welding  scams,  cutting  out  and  removing 
old  sheets,  the  oxy-acctylene  excels.  For  welding  flues,  short 
cracks  and  welding  metal,  where  expansion  must  be  taken 
-care  of,  the  electric  welder  excels.  At  engine  houses  the 
committee  would  recommend  that  electric  welders  be  in- 
stalled, and  at  shops,  both  electric  welder  and  oxy-acetylene 
process  be  used,  as  oxy-acetylene  process  can  be  kept  busy 
•cutting  out  and  applying  new  sheets. 

BOn.ES  WASHING. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  roads  reporting  that 
boilers  should  be  washed  with  hot  water.  This  method  avoids 
-Midden  change  in  temperature  and  by  this  process  the  staybolts 
firebox  sheets  and  boiler  being  washed  clean  in  a  shorter  time. 
Most^  railroads  now  install  hot  water  plants  when  building  new 

One  road  reports  having  a  special  boiler-washing  plant 
which  consists  of  two  washout  pits  about  150  ft.  long.  The 
engines  are  placed  on  the  pits  and  connected  up  to  blow-off 
cock  with  a  high-pressure  flexible  hose.  This  is  connected 
to  a  pipe  line  which  conveys  the  steam  and  water  into  a 
filtering  plant,  which  consists  of  three  large  tanks  with  a 
total  capacity  of  about  30,000  gallons.  It  is  equipped  with  two 
motor-driven  Buffalo  turbine  pumps,  which  pump  the  water 
out  through  another  line  for  washing  and  filling  of  loco- 
motive boilers.  All  water  used  in  washing,  runs  back  into 
the  tanks  by  gravity  system  and  pass  through  the  filtering 
pits  of  hard  coke,  etc.,  on  its  way  to  the  tanks.  They  advise 
that  this  plant  is  very  satisfactory,  as  there  is  i<o  loss  of 
steam  or  water  from  boilers  or  tenders. 

Another  road  has  installed  its  own  system  which  provides 
for  the  blowing  off  of  all  water  and  steam  from  the  boilers 
to  the  tank.  The  foul  water  from  this  tank  flows  off  to  the 
sewer.  The  steam  separates  and  passes  to  a  concrete  cistern 
which  is  filled  with  fresh  water  admitted  by  a  thermostatic 
control.  The  steam  enters  this  cistern  through  two  pipes 
at  the  top,  the  pipes  extend  down  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  At  the  end  of  the  pipes  are  4-in.  noiseless  heaters. 
The  steam  heats  the  water  in  the  cistern  to  140  degs.  and 
when  the  temperature  rises  above  140  degs.,  mire  water  is 
admitted  automatically,  the  supply  shutting  off  when  the 
temperature  reaches  140  degs.  The  water  is  then  pumped 
from  this  cistern  to  the  roundhouse  and  is  used  in  washing 
and  filling  boilers.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  pumps  is 
piped  to  the  cistern  for  heating  purposes.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  patented  systems  now  on  the  market. 

One  road  advisrs  that  it  takes  two  hours  and  thirty  min- 
utes to  wash  a  boiler  with  hot  water,  from  the  time  the 
locomotive  is  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  pit.  completely 
washed,  replace  the  plugs  and  get  the  engine  under  steam 
ready  for  service. 

Some  roads  have  gone  so  far  as  to  install  the  hot-water 
system  in  old  engine  houses,  where  a  large  number  of  en- 
gines are  handled. 

When  washing  with  cold  water,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  boiler  is  properly  cooled  before  cold  water  is  turned  into 
it.  The  general  practice  is  to  remove  two  washout  plugs 
in  the  backhcad  above  crownsheet,  connect  the  cold-water 
hose  to.  the  feed  pipe,  which  allows  the  cold  water  to  pass 
through  the  injectors  and  boiler  check  and  mix  with  the 
hot  water  in  the  boiler,  thereby  allowing  the  water  to  es- 
cape through  the  washout  holes.  By  this  method  the  boilers 
may  be  fairly  well  cooled  down,  and  after  this  has  been 
accomplished  all  washout  plugs  are  removed,  which  will 
allow  the  boiler  to  drain  itself.  With  this  method  it  con- 
sumes more  time  than  washing  out  the  boilers  with  hot 
water.  It  requires  from  forty  to  sixtv  minutes  to  cool  the 
boiler  down.   One  road  using  cold  water  reports  that  it  take. 


six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  cool  a  boiler  down,  wash 
it,  fill  it,  and  lire  it  up  again  ready  for  service. 

The  washing  of  a  boiler  is  a  local  proposition  and  de- 
pends on  the  water  condition's  which  have  to  be  met;  there- 
fore, no  hard  fast  rules  can  be  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee to  govern  the  washing  of  boilers. 

After  the  boiler  is  washed,  the  flues  are  examined  care- 
fully and  any  dues  not  welded,  which  show  signs  of  leaking, 
arc  gone  over  with  a  prosser.  Fig.  6  shows  a  straight  pros- 
scr  used  for  small  and  large  tubes.  These  tools  are  used 
for  re-working  tubes. 

Some  roads  prosser  full  sets  of  flues  every  thirty  days, 
using  a  long-stroke  air  hammer.  If  leaking  between  this 
time  they  are  expanded  by  a  sectional  prosser  expander, 
driven  to  place  by  a  hand  hammer  or  beaded  with  the  air 
hammer  and  beading  tool.  The  form  of  the  beading  tool 
must  be  kept  to  original  dimensions  by  frequent  gauging. 

One  road  takes  into  consideration  the  mileage,  combined 
with  time  clement;  for  example,  re-set  every  lour  weeks  on 
freight  engines  that  have  made  8.000  miles  or  over,  and  every 
six  weeks  on  passenger  engines  making  6.000  or  8.000  miles. 

The  flue  mileage  varies  from  40,000  to  60,000  and  one  road 


Fig.  ^-Straight  Prosser  for  Re-working  Tub*. 


reports  having  obtained  75,000  miles.  No  rules  can  be  rec- 
ommended for  fixed  flue  mileage.  This  must  be  governed 
by  local  conditions.  If  flues  are  welded  in,  the  present  in- 
dications arc  that  they  can  be  run  for  three  years,  which  is 
the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Rules. 

WATER  CONDITIONS. 

A  few  roads  have  what  would  be  called  good-water  con- 
ditions. Practically  all  roads  arc  using  treated  water  in 
some  form.  A  few  roads  are  using  a  boiler  compound  which 
is  made  in  stick  form  about  18  in.  long  and  is  applied  after 
the  boilers  have  been  washed,  through  the  washout  holes 
and  laid  on  the  crown  sheet  and  a  few  sticks  are  laid  on 
top  of  the  flues  at  the  rear  end.  This  compound  has  in- 
creased the  mileage  between  washouts  over  150  per  cent,  on 
a  road  which  has  very  bad  water  conditions,  and  it  has  been 
in  use  almost  a  year.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  mileage 
between  washouts,  it  has  increased  the  life  of  boiler  flues. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  arch  tubes  free  from  scale, 
and  when  washing  boilers  it  is  the  general  practice  to  use 
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a  Cyclone  cleaner  through  each  tube  until  all  scale  is  re- 
moved. The  Lagonda  »rch-rlue  cleaner  is  used  by  a  good 
many  roads.  The  cleaner  is  surfed  into  arch  tubes  at  the 
boiler  head.  It  is  driven  by  air  and  a  small  stream  of  water 
i«  entered  through  a  separate  pipe  ior  the  purpose  of  wash- 
ing down  the  scale.  The  cleaner  is  run  through  gradually, 
making  sure  to  remove  all  of  the  scale  from  the  arch  tubes. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  efficiency  out  of  a  boiler,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  flues  from  stopping  up.  Some  roads 
blow  out  flues  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  especially  on  im- 
portant power.  Others  blow  them  out  at  each  washout.  The 
blowing  is  done  with  air  pressure  from  100  to  120  pound  , 
using  a  J-i-in.  pipe  for  blowing  out  the  superheater  flues, 
and  }i  to  I  i-in.  for  other  flues. 

All  roads,  except  one,  who  have  a  large  number  oi  super- 
heaters in  service,  report  no  difficulty  with  the  small  super- 
heater tubes  clogging  up  on  the  inside.  They  found  some 
of  the  units  almost  closed  up  at  the  return  bends,  whicti 
was  caused  by  the  use  of  too  much  soda  ash  and  by  foaming. 

FLfcXlllLE  STAYBOLTS. 

Your  committee  reported  at  the  convention  last  year  that 
one  ot  trie  members  applied  a  lull  installation  oi  flexible 
staybolts  to  a  locomotive  tircbox  in  February,  190/,  witn 
the  exception  of  tour  bolls  under  Kic  auxiliary  dome.  four 
under  the  steam  turret  and  tight  bolts  which  go  on  top  of 
same  at  back  head.  February,  I90S,  engine  received  general 
repairs  and  firebox  was  in  good  condition.  All  caps  were 
removed  trom  flexible  staybolts  and  they  were  found  to  be 
in  good  condition.  April,  190V,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
patch  the  top  of  the  back  tube  sheet  on  account  of  sheet 
cracking  from  the  hole  around  the  flange;  this  was  done  in 
the  engine-house.  October,  190V.  engine  was  given  general 
repairs,  and  by  this  time  the  top  ot  back  tube  sheet  had 
given  out  m  two  more  places,  but  as  the  sheet  was  in  good 
condition  otherwise,  it  was  patched.  Three  mud-ring  cor- 
ners also  required  small  patches  applied.  After  rattling 
scale  from  firebox  sheets  with  large  Hammer,  it  was  found 
that  forty  of  the  flexible  sleeves  had  cracked  outside  of 
the  sheet,  and  on  being  taken  out  they  were  found  to  be 
crystallized,  but  no  broken  bolt*  were  found.  In  1911,  en- 
gine was  again  in  the  shop  for  general  repairs  and  had  all 
caps  removed  from  flexible  staybolts  and  bolts  found  to  be 
in  good  condition.  A  patch  was  applied  to  top  flange  of 
flue  sheet,  half  side-sheet  seam  in  firebox  was  in  good  con- 
dition. In  July,  1912,  the  engine  was  given  general  repairs, 
and  at  this  time  it  was  necessary  to  apply  new  back  tube 
sheet;  caps  were  removed  from  all  flexible  staybolts  and 
none  found  broken.  Side-sheet  seam  has  never  given  any 
trouble  and  engine  has  lost  no  time  in  roundhouse  due  to 
broken  staybolts  since  the  box  was  applied.  Mileage  up  to 
May  6,  1913,  is  398,997  miles. 

The  application  of  staybolts. with  some  form  of  slack,  is- 
believed  to  be  desirable  as  it  relieves  the  firebox  of  exces- 
sive internal  stresses  which  would  be  brought  into  play  if 
the  bolts  are  tinned  up  tight. 

MUCK  ARCIIiS. 

To  get  the  most  efficiency  out  oi  a  brick  arch  it  must  be 
maintained  properly  and  not  often  disturbed.  The  general 
practice  seems  to  be  to  remove  the  center  row  of  bricks 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  bore  or  work  on  tiues.  Only 
enough  brick  should  be  taken  out  to  enable  the  operator 
to  get  at  the  tubes.  They  must  be  removed  as  carefully  as 
possible  to  avoid  breakage.  Some  i  t  ads  have  a  special  brick- 
arch  man,  day  and  night,  at  the  large  terminal*  to  make 
repairs  to  arches  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. Brick  arch  should  'jc  blown  off  with  air  by  a  pipe  put 
in  through  the  firebox  door  with  a  tee  on  the  end  which  will 
blow  the  dirt,  or  a  portion  of  it.  to  the  corners  where  there 
is  an  opening  which  allows  it  to  fall  out  on  the  grates. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— I).  K.  Macllain  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.\ 
chairman;  C  E.  t  haiubers  <C  of  N.  J  ),  T.  W.  Demarcst 
(Pcnna).  R.  E.  Smith  (A.  C.  I..).  1'.  fl.  Clark  (B.  &  O  ). 
J.  Snowden  Kcll,  and  E.  W.  Trait  (C.  &  N.  W  ). 

DISCUSSION. 

H  T.  Bentley:  !  was  interested  in  the  different  methods 
of  welding  in  flues  and  we  are  just  experimenting  a  little  bit, 
and  my  impression  is  that  the  method  shown  at  sketch  A  is 
not  nearly  so  desirable  as  that  shown  on  sketch  B,  for  the 
reason  that  when  you  want  to  remove  the  flues  with  the 
former  method,  you  must  have  a  special  tool  to  get  the  flue 
out.  whereas  by  the  method  shown  in  sketch  /?  you  have 
only  to  have  an  air-chisel  and  cut  the  old  portion  off  flush 
with  the  sheet  While  1  have  heard  a  good  many  things 
said  in  reference  to  welding  the  flues  in  favor  of  the  sketch 
.f  method,  it  seems  to  nir  to  be  the  longer  process,  and  not 
satisfactory  as  the  one  shown  in  sketch  P  I  notice  a 
referent-  to  vertical  cracks  in  side  sheet.    Everybody  seems 


to  think  that  the  welding  of  a  horizontal  crack  is  a  better 
form  and  will  last  better  than  the  vertical  crack.  The  com- 
mittee made  the  statement  that  the  cracks  in  crown  sheets 
are  successfully  welded  with  both  processes.  Some  time  ago 
we  had  an  electric  welding  outfit,  and  the  first  thing  we  asked 
them  to  do  was  to  weld  a  crack  overhead,  and  after  they 
worked  on  it  and  apparently  succeeded  (it  was  in  the  case 
of  an  old  fire-box)  we  got  a  piece  of  the  sheet  and  put  it 
on  the  testing  machine  and  there  was  no  strength  in  it  at  all. 
We  got  a  second  electric  welder  from  another  form  and 
made  a  similar  experiment  with  practically  the  same  results, 
and  we  finally  got  a  third  electric  welder  and  welded  a 
crack  in  the  crown  sheet,  and  this  was  done  very  success- 
fully, the  strength  of  the  welded  part  running  up  to  75  or 
HO  per  cent,  of  the  original  strength  of  the  sheet.  1  am 
glad  to  note  the  committee  thinks  it  is  not  difficult  to  weld 
cracks  in  crown  sheets,  because  I  considered  it  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  places  to  weld,  especially  with  electricity. 

Wc  welded  a  large  number  of  sheets  in  with  the  oxy-accty- 
lene  process,  before  we  went  into  the  electrical  process,  and 
1  want  to  agree  with  the  committee  in  their  statement  that  both 
the  electric  and  oxy-acctylene  processes  have  their  uses.  1 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  the  oxy-aceylcnc  is 
very  much  better  for  certain  work  than  the  electric  welding 
process,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  both  of  the 
methods  available  in  your  shop,  and  to  use  the  one  which  will 
give  you  the  best  results  in  any  particular  case. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  if  they  are  having  any  more 
trouble  with  pitted  flues  than  they  used  to  have.  At  one  time, 
in  one  of  our  districts  where  we  used  rather  bad  wafer,  we 
occasionally  found  a  few  flues  pitted,  but  lately  wc  are  having 
a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble  in  this  direction,  and  wc  arc 
trying  to  overcome  it.  Where  the  flue  is  not  badly  pitted,  but 
has  a  few  deep  holes,  we  weld  it  up  with  electricity  and  oxy- 
acctylene,  and  apparently  these  flues  are  giving  good  servicc. 
I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to  find  out  whether  the  pitting 
of  flues  is  more  general  now  than  it  has  been,  and  if  so.  how 
can  it  be  done  away  with,  and  what  is  the  method  by  which 
to  overcome  it  ? 

C.  L.  Mcllvaine  (Pa.)  :  On  the  Pennsylvania  we  experi- 
mented in  welding  the  flues  with  an  oxy-acetylene  process  three 
years  ago.  The  two  holes  in  the  flue  sheet  were  countersunk 
and  there  was  a  number  of  flues  first  welded  in  at  various 
locations,  both  at  the  front  and  back  end,  the  idea  being  to 
stay  the  sheets,  alter  which  the  remaining  flues  were  welded 
with  the  oxy-acctylene  process,  the  operation  requiring  about 
two  weeks'  time.  It  was  very  slow,  because  only  one  man 
could  work  in  the  firebox,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  it  be- 
ing necessary  to  blow  air  into  the  firebox  to  enable  him  to 
work  continuously.  That  experiment  proved  a  complete  failure, 
as  did  all  the  experiments  with  the  oxy-acetylene  process. 

About  a  year  ago,  we  began  using  the  electric  process  and 
had  uniformly  good  results.  We  made  a  great  many  micro- 
photograpli!  of  sample  welds  of  both  processes.  1  have  in- 
spected a  number  of  samples  of  welded  flues,  etched  with 
micro-photographs,  and  they  show  a  uniformly  better  weld 
is  made  by  the  electric  process.  The  oxy-acetylene  process 
usually  shows  a  large  amount  of  oxide  and  stag  included, 
and  these  are  absent  in  the  electric  process.  However,  un- 
less the  electric  weld  has  been  properly  made,  it  will  be 
porous,  and  that  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  hammering  and 
cleaning  the  work  as  we  go  along.  The  first  locomotive 
with  the  welds  in  has  been  running  for  about  15  months, 
and  made  about  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  miles;  it  is  a  Pa- 
cific type.  There  has  been  no  leakage  except  with  one  tube 
where  it  was  sweating  a  little.  Five  more  engines  running 
about  eight  or  nine  months  averaged  about  forty  thousand 
to  tiftv  thotifand  miles  each,  and  they  have  had  no  leaks 
with  the  exception  of  one  engine  which  had  one  tube  leak- 
ing slightly,  due  to  a  pin-hole  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
operator  did  not  clean  the  job  while  he  was  doing  it.  That 
was  corroded  slightly,  and  it  was  fixed  and  has  not  leaked 
since.  Wc  have  now  running  about  forty  engines  with 
welded  flues,  of  which  eleven  are  saturated  and  about  thirty- 
three  arc  sperhcater  engines.  We  find  wc  get  as  good  re- 
sults with  the  welding  of  large  flues  as  wc  did  with  small 
ones.  The  prospect  looks  very  promising,  and  with  this 
i'1ass  of  engine,  with  these  long  flues  which  are  giving  so 
much  irouble,  we  feel  assured  that  if  we  have  almost 'one 
hundred  per  cent,  performance  with  that  class  we  will  have 
no  trouble  with  any  other  class. 

F.  F.  Gaines:    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bentley  what  kind 
of  material  he  has  in  his  tubes. 
H.  T.  Hentley:  Steel, 

F.  F.  Gaines1  I  think  that  is  the  answer.  We  were  usintf 
steel  flues  and  having  the  same  trouble.  We  had  pitting, 
and  we  stopped  steel  tubes,  and  that  fixed  it  up.  I  experi- 
mented a  long  while  with  acetylene  and  wc  could  not  do 
much  with  it,  but  wc  have  recently  put  in  an  electrical  outfit 
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and  have  welded  some  of  our  large  tubes  which  were  giving 
trouble  after  one  year's  service,  and  now  they  give  no 
trouble;  we  are  hoping  to  run  them  for  some  time  yet.  We 
will  take  the  majority  of  the  engines  in  for  tire  repairs  and 
setting,  but  we  will  miss  the  tubes,  1  think,  this  time.  There 
is  one  thing  advisable  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
and  that  is,  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  preparatory  to  welding 
Unless  you  get  your  sheet  clean,  you  will  not  get  a  good 
weld,  and  the  only  way  to  clean  it  is  to  do  it  with  a  sand 
blast. 

H.  T.  Bentlcy:  We  are  using  steel  flues,  but  we  have 
been  using  iron  flues  also  for  many  years,  and  I  think  the 
iron  flues  are  giving  us  as  much  trouble  with  pitting  as  the 
steel  flues. 

B.  P.  Flory  (N.  Y.,  O.  &  \Y\>:  We  have  been  using  the 
electrical  welding  process  for  over  a  year  and  a  half;  we 
do  not  use  the  oxy-acctylcnc  process  much  now.  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  paper  and  1  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  roads  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  opening  up  elec- 
trically welded  sheets.  Wc  have  had  very  little  trouble. 
I  remember  one  of  our  first  jobs  having  sixty-one  cracks  in 
the  firebox.  Wc  welded  it  up  and  it  has  been  in  service 
now  over  a  year  and  a  half  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
cracks  have  opened  up.  Wc  had  the  engine  in  the  shop 
recently  and  welded  up  a  few  more  cracks;  we  have  welded 
the  flues  in.  and  so  far,  have  had  very  good  results.  Wc 
figure  that  the  electric  welding  process  is  cheaper  than  the 
oxy-acctylene.  and  also  gives  better  results. 

D.  R.  MacDain:  As  Chairman  of  the  committee,  I  deserve 
very  little  credit  for  this  paper;  the  work  in  compiling  the 
data  gathered  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Demarest.  I  want  all  to 
understand  that,  so  there  will  he  no  wrong  opinion. 

Now,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  electric  apparatus  and  the 
gas  apparatus  for  welding  joints.  oi:r  men  on  the  Lake  Shore 
are  well  satisfied  that  each  system  has  its  own  particular  ad- 
vantage. We  were  one.  of  the  pioneers  in  gas  welding  and  we 
have  h'd  a  gTeat  deal  of  experience,  and  our  men  arc  well  sat- 
isfied that  the  electric  has  its  field  as  well  as  the  gas.  We 
have  one  of  our  master  mechanic*  Mr.  Foster,  here  whom  I 
would  like  to  call  on  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 
He  is  a  pioneer  in  flue  welding  nn  the  Lake  Shore  He  had 
some  engines  which  were  causing  trouble  and  he  took  them  in 
and  welded  the  old  flues  in,  and  had  no  trouble  after  that  with 
them  for  ihe  entire  winter. 

0.  M.  Foster  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  :  I  suppose  the  welding  of  flues 
is  naturally  the  most  attractive  use  for  welding:  leaky  flues 
constitute  one  of  the  things  that  has  caused  considerable  trouble. 
Since  wc  have  had  the  superheaters,  while  the  little  flues  were 
always  troublesome,  the  large  flues  were  three  or  four  times 
as  troublesome.  Wc  did  so  much  work  on  the  large  flues 
that  they  deteriorated  very  rapidly.  Wc  started  in  with  a 
large  flue,  as  they  were  the  things  we  wanted  to  get  fixed 
in  a  hurry.  Wc  devoted  our  attention  to  welding  in  old  flues, 
as  they  were  the  ones  that  were  makinn  us  trouble.  We 
welded  the  first  ones  in  last  September,  ami  todav  there  are 
260  superheater  engines  on  the  Lake  Shore  with  flues  welded 
in,  and  few  of  those  engines  have  full  sets  welded  in.  In 
one  case,  after  welding,  we  found  the  engine  had  to  go  into 
the  shop  in  a  couple  of  months  and  wc  had  enough  confidence 
in  the  welding  to  let  the  engine  go  through  the  shop  and  come 
out  again  without  touching  those  flues ;  and  we  have  not  been 
sorry  for  i:  »«  yet.  Of  course,  the  easy  thing  was  to  weld 
the  flues  as  wc  find  them,  and  our  success  in  doing  that  sug- 
gested naturallv  some  thoughts  as  to  the  new  installation  of 
the  flues.  As  far  as  leaking  is  concerned,  it  might  happen  that 
in  one  case  nut  of  forty  there  would  be  a  flue  or  flues  that 
would  be  spongy,  as  some  one  said.  That  is  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  operator.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
sheets  stopped  up  by  little  pin-holes,  sometimes  they  will  take 
those  up  themselves,  and  ynu  do  not  need  1o  do  anything.  We 
use  a  small  hammer  under  a  small  too)  with  a  round  end  on 
it— that  is.  it  is  shaned  like  the  Contour  of  the  flue.  Wc  use 
that  to  shape  the  flue,  knocking  off  the  dirt  and  scale,  and 
then  wc  take  a  wire  brush  and  clean  it  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible in  that  manner.  1  do  not  think  the  use  of  the  sand- 
blast would  be  advisable  as  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  operator, 
it  can  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  results  we  have  in 
the  welding  system  seem  to  prove  our  method  as  satisfactory, 
and  we  get  the  sheet  clean  enough  for  good  weldinu. 

In  the  application  of  new  flues,  of  which  we  have  done 
vcrv  little,  there  has  been  an  inclination  to  counter-bore  the 
hole  in  the  sheet.  I  think  our  way  is  better,  because  while 
thc<e  are  prosscrcd  before  welding,  still  it  stands  to  reason 
that  you  lose  a  little.  Flexibility  there  relieves  the  welding 
of  tomcthing  it  might  get  if  vou  counter-bore  the  hole  and 
weld  it  down;  that  would  make  an  absolutely  rigid  condi- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  would  take  more  trouble  to  get  that 
out  of  the  sheet.  I  urn  inclined  to  think  that  anvbody 
undertaking  to  we'd  in  fines  had  better  start  as  we  did.  to 


Wu      1"  i  beads,  and  convince  themselves  as  to  how 

they  had  better  go  ahjtad  with  any  new  application.  We 
leave  the  copper  in  because  it  was  there,  and  if  we  make  any 
new  installations,  wc  put  it  in  also,  because  if  the  weld 
failed,  wc  would  still  have  the  original  condition.  This  has 
not  proved  necessary,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it 
will  always  be  necessary  to  use  copper;  probably  not  We 
thought,  when  we  welded  the  flues  in  the  back  sheet  they 
would  perhaps  leak  in  the  front  sheet;  there  has  not  been 
anything  in  that.  We  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find 
the  absence  of  any  such  difficulty.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  flues  leak  less  in  the  front  sheets  since  they  have 
been  welded  than  they  did  before. 

C.  E.  Chambers  (C.  of  X.  J.):  We  are  all  pion  ecrs  in 
electric  welding.  We  have  had  an  electric  welder  in  our  shop 
for  atiout  a  year  and  four  months.  Like  a  washtub,  we  would 
not  try  to  keep  house  without  it.  Wc  had  not  welded  any 
Hues  until  this  year.  We  had  a  superheater  engine  in  service 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  superheater  flues 
rolled  out  and  gave  us  trouble.  Wc  took  the  engine  into  the 
shop,  and  welded  the  flues  in  with  an  electric  welder,  and  since 
that  time  the  engine  has  been  running  daily,  no  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  flues  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any  leak- 
age. At  the  same  time  wc  passed  another  engine  through  the 
shop,  a  saturated  steam  engine,  and  we  welded  in  all  of  the 
flues  by  the  electric  welder,  having  gone  through  the  proper 
process  of  placing  the  ferrules  and  heating,  etc..  and  no  work 
has  been  done  jn  that  engine  since  that  time.  We  have  never 
experienced  any  more  trouble  in  welding  vertical  cracks  thaji 
in  welding  horizontal  cracks.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
patches,  large  and  small,  and  wc  weld  a  great  number  of 
vertical  cracks.  We  weld  a  number  of  crown  sheets,  making 
patches  of  various  sues,  and  in  all  instances,  this  work  has 
proved  satisfactory. 

■  E  W/raV^;,*  *  W):  1  wam  lo  mak«  »  suggestion 
in  regard  o  flexible  staybolts.  The  report  mentions  a  com- 
plete installation  of  flexible  staybolts,  in  which  connection  it 
seems  to  me  that  provision  should  be  made  for  taking  up  the 
slack  ot  the  front  crown  bolts,  due  to  the  upward  movement 
of  the  crown  sheet  I  know  of  at  least  one  railroad  that  has 
a  flexib  c  staybolt  that  permits  the  cap  being  removed  and  this 
slack  taken  up  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  bolt  of  that  char- 
acter should  be  used  more  generally  if  we  arc  to  have  anv 
strain  on  the  front  one  or  two  or  ihrec  rows  of  crown  bolts 
In  connection  with  the  welding  of  the  larger  superheater  tubes 
it  occurs  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  any  work  that  we  do  on  these 
large  tubes  is  of  a  more  serious  character  than  that  on  the 
small  ones,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  longer  service  than 
three  years  out  of  these  large  tubes,  especially  if  they  arc 
welded  in  and  notwithstanding  the  reading  of  the  law,  which 
indicates  that  all  flues  must  be  removed,  there  is  no  question  in  mv 
mind  but  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  for  the  internal  inspection  of 
the  boiler,  and  in  that  connection  I  mav  say  that  we  have  re- 
cently had  several  inspectors  from  different  sections  making  a 
thorough  inspection  of  Pacific  type  locomotives  without  re- 
moving the  large  superheater  tubes.  They  reported  unanimously 
that  non-removal  of  the  large  superheater  tubes  docs  not  in- 
tirfcrc  with  the  thorough  and  complete  internal  inspection  of 
the  boiler;  hence.  I  believe  if  this  matter  were  taken  im  in  a 
proper  way.  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  advantage  to  (he  railroads 
to  continue  these  large  tubes  in  service  more  than  three  years 
that  that  might  be  arranged  for 

H  T.  Bentlcy  <C  &  N  W  ):  As  a  matter  of  information 
'°.  }lr-  1  r? 1  W1"  «y  that  we  have  some  engines  equipped 
u'  "c,?!1,,c  "aybolts  in  the  crown  sheet  next  to  the  flue 
sheet.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  people  who  furnished 
the  staybolts.  which  I  understood  him  to  stav  were  original'v 
at  ihe  ton.  and  they  said  that  if  they  furnished  that  tvpc 
of  staybolt.  ,t  was  a  mistake,  because  they  have  a  flexible 
bolt  with  a  screw  arrangement  on  the  top  which  takes  up 
the  slack  referred  to. 

D.  .1.  Redding  (P.  &  L  F.) ;  There  arc  two  distinct  tvpes 
ot  welder  as  I  understand  it.  one  being  a  welder  with  which 
you  can  work  only  one  man.  and  the  other,  a  multiple  unit 
welding  equipment,  in  which  you  can  work  simultaneously 
four  or  five  or  six  men.  as  you  may  require.  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association  have  multiple 
unit  equipments.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  or  not  they  experience  anv  particular  difficulty 
when  they  come  to  putting  the  second,  third  or  fourth  man 
on  the  welder,  and  whether  they  have  any  trouble  in  main- 
taining a  uniform  voltage  for  the  work.  I  am  also  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr  Pratt's  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  upward 
growth  of  the  flue  sheet  and  the  upward  motion  of  the 
crown  sheet  will  be  largely  overcome  if  he  welds  in  all  of 
his  tubes,  as  that  growth  is  largely  due  to  the  repeated 
working  of  the  tubes. 

T>.  R  Mar  Rain:  In  reply  to  Dr.  Rcdding's  remarks,  I  have 
been  informed  on  very  reliable  authority  that  there  is  only 
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-one  concern  now,  practically  speaking  which  furnishes  welding 
apparatus  and  they  will  give  you  whatever  you  want,  anything 
from  one  to  six  points.  We  are  installing  on  the  Lake  Shore 
a  welding  outfit  that  has  four  points.  The  difficulty  that  ex- 
isted in  the  past,  which  was  litigation  between  a  couple  of  the 
concerns  which  make  welding  apparatus.  1  believe  has  been 
practically  settled,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  about  what- 
ever you  want.  The  Lake  Shore  has  installed  a  single  point 
machine  in  a  roundhouse,  and  about  the  only  repairs,  as  1 
understand  it,  that  are  necessary  on  a  set  of  welded  flues  is 
that  occasionally  one  comes  in  with  a  pin-blow  out  of  it,  and 
the  man  touches  it  with  a  needle  and  closes  it,  and  that  does 
the  job.  Our  experience  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope 
that  the  information  gathered  by  the  committee  and  put  in 
this  form  will  be  of  some  use  to  the  association. 

President  Crawford:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on 
this  paper,  wc  will  proceed  to  the  next  subject  which  is  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Steel  Tires,  of  which  L.  R.  John- 
son, of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  chairman.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman,  the  report  will  be  presented  by  the  secretary. 


STEEL  TIRES. 


The  committee  reported  no  change  in  the  specification  pre- 
sented last  year,  except  to  add  a  new  sub-clause:  (d)  The 
elasticity  shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  tensile  strength. 

The  committee  has  discussed  the  question  of  using  alloy 
steels,  such  as  chrome,  vanadium,  etc.,  but  do  not  feel  in  a 
position  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  report  was  again  presented  for  consideration,  and  the 


L.  R.  JOHNSON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Steel  Tiret. 


committee  suggested  to  the  association  the  advisability  of  ap- 
pointing a  standing  committee  on  "Steel  Tires." 

The  report  is  signed  by :— L.  R.  Johnson  (C.  P.),  chairman; 
J.  R.  Ondcrdonk  <  K  c*  0.)j  K.  B  Kcndig  (N.  Y.  C.) ;  R. 
L.  Ettengcr  (So.  Ry.),  and  L  H.  Turner  <  P.  &  L  E.). 

The  report  was  received  and  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  were  referred  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as 
recommended  practice,  and  the  question  of  making  the  com- 
mittee a  standing  committee  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee.   There  was  no  discussion. 

President  Crawford:  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "Minimum  Requirements  for  Headlights,"  of 
which  I  am  Chairman.  The  report  will  be  presented  by  C. 
11.  Rae.  of  the  Louisville  X-  Nashville. 


MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 
HEADLIGHTS. 


The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  locomotive  headlights  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
various  tests  which  have  been  run  on  headlights  in  the  past 
year,  but  do  not  feel  that  they  are  in  position  to  make  other 
than  a  progress  report  at  this  time. 

In  1911  the  committee  sent  out  circular  of  inquiry  No.  6, 
which,  among  other  things,  requested  an  opinion  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  locomotive  headlights,  in  which  the  committee  agrees, 
are  as  follows: 

To  warn  employees  and  the  public  of  the  approach  of  a 
train. 


Marker  to  designate  the  head  end  of  a  train. 

To  permit  the  cngincmcn  to  observe  wayside  objects,  such 
as  whistle  posts,  landmarks,  etc. 

The  above  requirements  can  be  met  by  the  oil  headlight  or 
a  light  of  the  same  energy'  as  the  present  oil  lamp 

Analysis  of  the  oil  headlight  and  of  various  tests  run  in  the 
past  year  develops  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  light 
with  the  various  detail  arrangements  vary  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  simple  definition  of  minimum  re- 
requirements,  i.  e.,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  the  minimum 
size  of  reflector  and  candle-power  of  the  source  of  light  with- 
out going  into  the  distribution  of  the  light  with  the  headlight 
as  a  whole. 

As  to  high  powered  lights,  as  for  example,  the  electric  head- 
lights. Tests  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  year,  confirm 
the  conclusion  that  they  arc  a  decided  source  of  danger  when 
used  on  roads  with  multiple  track  and  automatic  signals;  this 
confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  IV U 
Convention. 

The  report  is  signed  by: — D.  F.  Crawford  (Penna.).  chair- 
man; C  H.  Rae  (L.  &  N.) ;  A.  R.  Aycrs  (N.  Y.  C);  F. 
A.  Torrcy  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  and  K.  Quayle  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

The  report  was  received  and  thoroughly  discussed,  but  no 
definite  action  was  taken,  pending  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  which  will  be  made  by  January  I,  1914,  and  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members. 

President  Crawford:  Wc  will  now  have  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Subjects,  of  which  George  W.  Wildin,  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  is  chairman.  The  other  reports  and 
papers  are  referred  over  until  tomorrow. 


SUBJECTS. 


The  committee  prepared  a  circular  setting  forth  the  subject! 
which  arc  now  before  this  convention,  as  well  as  those  which 
had  appeared  before  the  various  conventions  during  the  ten 
years  previous— this  in  order  that  the  members  might  see  exactly 
what  the  Association  had  done  and  whether  or  not  it  was  de- 
sirable to  reconsider  any  of  the  subjects. 

After  receiving  various  and  numerous  suggestions  and  com- 
munications, the  committee  prepared  the  following  program  for 
consideration : 

STANDI  NO  COMMITTEES, 

1.  keviston  of  Standards. 

2.  Mechanical  sicken. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 
J.  Autogencous  welding: 

Covering  the  investigation  of  electric,  «•  in  lit  various  forma. 
Thermit,  oil  and  other  special  methods  of  welding,  with  ibeir 
limitations. 
J.  Autogeneous  welding. 

•4.  K* commended  method  of  calculating  stresses  in  locomotive  boilers. 

5.  Locomotive,  counterbalancing  of;  docs  the  Kule  1896  inert  modern 

conditions. 

6.  Maintenance  of  electric  equipment,  locomotives  and  motor  cars. 

7.  Locomotive  ty|ec». 

Have  we  reached  the  limit  of  Atlantic,  ten-wheel  and  Consolidation 
|>|>(S  before  beginning  the  development  of  other  and  more  com- 
plicated wheel  arrangements. 

8.  Cylinder  lubrication  in  connection  with  superheat: 

9.  Motor*  (or  railway  shop*. 

Varioue  iype«  of  both  A.  C.  and  D.  C,  and  drives,  group  or  indi- 
vidual— ihcir  u»e»  and  limitation*. 

10.  Supcfheater  locomotive*,  with  special  reference  to  dc*ign  of  front-end 

appliance*. 

11.  Proper  location  and  clearance*  of  side  b.-aringt  on  locomotive-tender 

trucks,  both  forward  and  rrar. 
)2.  Tonnage  raiing  of  locomotives—  the  most  practical  method. 

INDIVIDUAL  PAPERS. 
If,  Has  the  increased  weight  of  modern  locomotives  brought  a  corrcponij- 
ingly  increased  efficiency. 

14.  Piston  valves,  best  types  and  proportions  with  superheat. 

15.  The  possible  reduction  of  reciprocating  parts  on  a  locomotive,  with 

attending  results. 

TOPICAL  DISCUSSION. 

16.  Packing  rings  for  pistons  and  valves  in  connection  with  auperheat. 

17.  Locomotive  frames,  material  for. 

18.  Cylinder  lubrication,  graphite. 

19.  Toots  and  machinery,  the  safeguarding  of. 

SUBJECTS    SUGGESTED    WOULD    BE    SUITABLE    AND    DESIRABLE  Fog 
REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 
Air-brake  and  signal  equipment. 
Ash  pans,  design  of. 
Boilers,  design  and  inspection  of. 
Boilers,  washing  and  filting. 

Cast  iron,  substitution  of  for  brass  on  locomotives. 

Cylinders,  use  of  cast  iron  in. 

Kducatirig  firenun  and  engineer*,  recent  method. 

Electrification. 

Kxhaust  norxlet. 

riTe-boit  arransemcnt,  the  beet  for  oil-burning  locomotives. 

Korgings  (or  driving  and  enginctruck  axle*. 

Klues.  standard  spacing  of. 

Fuel  economic*. 

Crates  for  locomotivr*. 

Headlights. 

Locomotives,  electric. 

Locomotive*,  design  of  trailing  (ruck*. 
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Locomotivca,  internal-combustion. 

Locomotive*.  Mallei. 

Locomotive  pet  tornvatice. 

Locomotivo,  rating  of. 

Locomotive  tend  rs,  ttaudurd  center  plates 

I  MMKllivr>,  Mcanl  »i  ;»us  cir<  Hie 

Locomotive*,  three-cylinder. 

locomotive*,  uniform  snioricatinn  (or  material. 

Lubrication,  flange 

Lumber,  specification*. 

Metal,  excess  amuur.t  purchased  account  of  pattern*  too  large  or  wrong. 

Motor  car«,  comparison  McKeen  and  Oncral  Klcctric. 

Motor*,  variable  spied. 

Painting  tocofnotivr-a. 

Power  vetsu*  weight. 

Repairs,  coal  of  W  comotivci. 

Koda,  main  and  side. 

Safety  appliance*. 

Safely  on  railroads. 

Shops,  electric  drive  in. 

Sbopa,  locomotive  rtpair,  cost  of. 

Smoke  privention. 

Stay  bolt*,  flexible. 

Steel,  alloy  and  beat-treated. 

Tender  derailment. 

Tender,  largest  capacity  to  be  carried  on  two  four-wheel  truck". 
Tinware,  design. 

Tire* — shrinkage,  contour,  specification* 

Ton-mile  statistic*. 

Tool  ateel. 

Tub. s,  leak  in. 

Tubes  length. 

Valve  gear. 

Wheel  load*. 

Iloiters,  washing  and  filling. 

r>rawb*ra  and  buffer*, 

Examinations,  progressive. 

i  .as  producer  in  railroad  shops. 

IxKomotivcs.  cleaning  of,  safety  first. 

Locomotive  coaling  stations  and  ash  pits. 

Locomotive  fuel,  anthracite  a*  a. 

Oil  burning,  effect*  of  with  and  without  arch,  tubes  or  superheater. 
Safety  valve* 
Tubes,  leak*  in. 

The  report  is  signed  by: — G.  W.  VVilden  (N.  Y.,  X.  H.  & 
H.),  chairman:  A.  \V.  Gibbs  (Penna.),  j.n«l  C.  E.  Chambers 
(C.  of  N.  J.). 

President  Crawford:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report 
•will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  incoming  executive  com- 
mittee. We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  9.30  tomorrow 
morning.  The  reports  on  Superheater  Locomotives  and 
Specifications  for  Material*  Used  in  Locomotive  Construc- 
tion, and  the  paper  on  Three  Cylinder  Locomotives  are 
•carried  over. 


2400-VOLT  DIRECT  CURRENT  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Peking  Tramways.— It  is  said  that  the  Peking  Tramway  Com- 
pany has  raised  a  loan  of  two  million  francs  from  a  French  bank. 


Among  the  most  intere>ting  of  the  track  exhibits  is  an 
electric  locomotive,  which  is  one  of  an  order  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the  Uutte.  An- 
aconda At  Pacific.  These  are  the  first  direct  current  electric 
locomotives  in  this  country  to  use  2400  volts.  The  traffic 
un  this  line  consists  principally  of  long  trains  of  copper  ore. 
which  are  hauled  over  heavy  mountain  grades.  This  serv- 
ice has  heretofore  been  performed  by  large  and  powerful 
s-tcam  locomotives.  A  careful  study  of  all  conditions  in- 
dicated that  electric  traction  could  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  the  work  of  conversion  has  been  under  way  for  some 
lime.  The  plans  called  for  the  starting  of  the  electric  opera- 
tion on  June  1  of  this  year 

The  section  that  has  now  been  electrified  lies  between 
liutte.  Mont.,  and  Anaconda,  comprising  30  miles  of  main 
line  single  track,  which  with  numerous  sidings,  yards  and 
smelter  tracks  gives  a  total  of  about  90  miles,  on  a  single 
track  basis,  that  have  been  electrified.  The  adoption  of 
the  2400-volt  direct  current  system  was  determined  after  a 
thorough  study  of  all  local  conditions,  and  it  appeared  that 
it  gave  an  opportunity  to  realize  unusual  economy,  both  in 
initial  expenditures  and  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  traffic  over  this  section  of  the  line  amounts  to  prac- 
tically 5.000,000  tons  of  freight  per  year.  The  trains  are 
nominally  made  up  of'  50  loaded  steel  ore  cars,  giving  a 
weight  of  3400  tons  behind  the  locomotive.  These  trains 
will  be  hauled  against  a  ruling  grade  of  0.3  per  cent,  by  a 
locomotive  consisting  of  two  units.  Single  units  will  be 
used  for  making  up  trains  in  the  yard  and  for  spotting  cars. 

The  initial  equipment  consists  of  17  locomotive  units,  of 
which  15  are  for  freight  and  2  for  passenger  service.  Each 
unit  weighs  approximately  80  tons  and  two  units,  forming 
a  freight  locomotive,  will  be  coupled  together  and  operated 
in  the  multiple  unit  system.  This  combination  freight  loco- 
motive will  haul  the  full  tonnage  train  at  a  maximum  speed 
of  15  miles  an  hour  against  the  ruling  grade  and  at  21  miles 
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an  hour  on  a  level  tangent  track.  The  passenger  locomo- 
tives are  the  same  design  as  the  freight  except  that  they 
are  geared  for  a  maximum  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  on  a 
level  track.  A  schedule  of  eight  passenger  trains,  four  each 
way,  is  maintained  and  the  average  train  will  be  composed 
of  a  single  locomotive  unit  and  three  standard  steam  rail- 
road passenger  coaches. 

The  locomotives  are  of  the  articulated,  double  truck  type 
with  all  the  weight  on  the  drivers.  The  draft  gear  is 
mounted  on  the  outer  end  of  the  truck  frame,  and  thus  trans- 
mits all  the  pulling  and  buffing  strains  directly  to  the  truck 
frame.  The  truck  frames  are  formed  of  heavy  steel  cast- 
ings, the  side  frames  being  of  the  truss  pattern  and  con- 
nected by  heavy  end  frames  and  a  cast  steel  center  transom 
The  entire  weight  is  carried  on  semi-elliptic  springs  suitably 
equalized.  The  two  12  in.  steel  channels  forming  the  cen- 
ter sills  of  the  center  frame  have  a  top  and  bottom  cover 
plate,  thus  forming  a  duct  for  distributing  the  air  used  for 
forced  ventilation  of  the  motors.  The  air  is  conducted 
from  the  center  sill  duct  through  the  hollow  center  pins  to 
the  hollow  truck  transom  and  thence  to  the  motors. 

There  is  a  motor  mounted  directly  over  each  axle  and 
connected  to  it  by  twin  gears.  The  motors  arc  of  the 
commutnting  pole  type  wound  for  1200  volts  and  insulated 
lor  2400  volts  A  steel  pinion  is  mounted  on  each  end  of  the 
armature  shaft  and  meshes  with  gear  mounted  on  each 


fected  without  opening  the  motor  circuit,  and  there  is  no 
appreciable  reduction  in  tractive  effort  during  the  change. 
A  switch  is  provided  having  manually-operated  handles  for 
cutting  out  either  pair  of  motors,  so  that  the  locomotive 
can  then  be  operated  with  one  pair  of  motors  in  the  UMia! 
way.  The  contactors  arc  actuated  by  the  630-volt  circuit 
obtained  from  dynamotor. 

Current  is  collected  by  overhead  trolleys  of  the  pantograph 
type.  They  arc  pneumatically  operated  and  can  be  put  into 
service  from  cither  engineer's  compartment  by  a  hand- 
operated  valve  Each  passenger  locomotive  is  equipped 
with  two  collectors,  and  each  freight  unit  with  one.  A 
2.400-volt  insulated  bus  line  connected  direct  to  the  panto- 
graph is  run  along  the  center  on  the  roof  of  the  cab.  The 
bus  lines  are  connected  by  couplers  between  the  two  units 
of  the  freight  locomotive,  so  that  current  i*  obtained  from 
both  collectors,  or  from  a  single  collector.  The  collectors 
and  bus  lines  arc  adequately  guarded  by  railings.  A  600- 
volt  bus  line  is  provided  on  the  passenger  locomotives  for 
lighting  and  a  2.400-volt  bus  line  for  heating  the  passenger 
coaches. 

The  air  brakes  are  the  combined  straight  and  automatic 
type.  The  air  compressor  is  two-«tage,  motor  driven,  and 
has  a  piston  displacement  of  1()0  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  when 
pumping  against  a  tank  pressure  of  135  lbs  per  square  inch. 
Air  is  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  central  compartment. 


Elevation  of  One  Unit;  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Electric  Freight  Locomotive. 


wheel  hub.  The  gear  reduction  is  AM  on  the  freight  loco- 
motives and  3.2  on  the  passenger  locomotives. 

The  continuous  capacity  of  each  motor  is  100  amperes  on 
1.200  volts  under  forced  ventilation,  and  225  amperes  on 
1.200  volts  for  the  one  hour  rating  For  the  double  unit 
locomotive  this  is  equivalent  to  a  continuously  sustained 
output  of  21.000  horse  power.  Air  is  circulated  over  the 
armature  and  field  coils,  over  and  through  the  commutator, 
through  longitudinal  holes  in  the  armature  core,  and  thence 
exhausted  through  openings  in  the  bearing  head  This 
method  of  ventilation  circulates  a  large  volume  of  cool  air 
effectively  throughout  the  motor  and  keeps  all  parts  at  a 
uniform  temperature. 

The  control  equipment  is  the  Sprague-General  F.lcctrk- 
Type  M  multiple  unit  control,  and  is  designed  to  operate  the 
four  motors  in  series  and  scries  parallel.  The  pairs  of 
motors  with  their  respective  resistances  are  all  connected  in 
series  on  the  first  point  of  the  controller.  The  resistance  is 
varied  through  nine  points  and  finally  short-circuited  on  the 
tenth  or  running  point.  The  pairs  of  motors  are  then  oper- 
;.ted  similarly  in  series-parallel  and  all  resistance  is  cut  out 
on  the  nineteenth  point,  which  is  the  full  speed  running 
point.  This  provides  a  control  with  ten  steps  in  series  and 
nine  steps  in  series-parallel. 

The  transition  between  series  and  series-parallel  is  ef- 


Thc  compressed  air  in  parsing  from  the  low  pressure  to  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  is  conducted  through  radiating  pipes 
on  the  roof  of  the  cab.  This  reduces  the  temperature  and 
allows  condensation  of  moisture  before  entering  the  high 
pressure  cylinder.  From  the  high  pressure  cylinder  it  is 
delivered  into  four  air  reservoirs,  each  12  in.  by  164  in. 
They  arc  located  under  the  floor  of  the  cab  and  connected  in 
series,  which  affords  a  further  opportunity  for  radiation  and 
condensation. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights,  etc..  are  as  follows: 

U-nmh  i"l<k  of  knncklem   37  H.  *  in. 

Hciiiht   over   cab   1-'  ft.  10-m. 

iliirM   u-irh   trolley    down.   1 5  ft.  6-in. 

Wi.hh   eve.  all   10  fl. 

Tirtul    whwl    ho*r   26  ft- 

hiicxl   wlifrJ  h*w   Wfc,  R-in. 

T..:-l    wnislir   K.O.OOO  )h.. 

Uh«N.    .Ircl    tire<l    4*  in. 

IllMIMll   6  "i-  by  U  rn. 

Trncli««  effort  ai  JO  per  cent   enr-fnnent   4*  000  lb». 

Tracilv*  effort  at  one  hour  rating   jo  noo  lta«. 

Tractive  effort  at  continuum  rating...  -5.000  lb*. 


Nf.w  Brake  Beam  Arrangement  —  The  Committee  on  Brake 
Shoes  and  Brake  Beams  is  exhibiting  in  the  Buckeye  Steel  Cast- 
ings company's  booth  (603-6051  a  complete  full  size  truck  show- 
ins  'he  new  arrangement  of  brake  beams.  Members  should  ex- 
amine this  truck  before  the  report  of  the  committee  comes  up 
for  discussion  on  Monday. 
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Twenty-five  locomotives  of  the  Mikado  (2-8-2)  type  have 
recently  been  delivered  to  the  Grand  Trunk  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  and  an  order  has  been  placed 
with  that  company  for  fifty  more  of  the  same  design. 

The  freight  traffic  on  the  Grand  Trunk  has  until  recently 
been  hauled  mainly  by  Richmond  compound  consolidation 
(2-8-0)  type  locomotives,  which  have  a  total  weight,  includ- 
ing the  tender,  of  349,c00  lbs.  and  a  tractive  effort  of  34,000 
lbs.  The  Mikados  have  a  total  weight,  including  the  tender, 
of  455,100  lbs  and  a  tractive  effort  of  51,700  lbs.,  an  increase 
in  weight  oi  30  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  tractive  effort 
of  52  per  cent.    The  Mikado  locomotives  are  at  present 


ring  and  83  in.  in  diameter  outside  at  the  largest  course. 
There  arc  240  2  in.  tubes,  20  ft.  long,  and  a  thirty-two  unit, 
Schmidt  type,  top  header  superheater.  The  firebox  is 
108%  in.  by  75%  in.  and  is  fitted  with  a  brick  arch,  a  pneu- 
matically operated  fire  door  and  a  power  operated  grate 
shaker.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
throttle  lever  support,  which  combines  the  lever  fulcrum 
and  quadrant  support  in  an  integral  casting.  This  makes  a 
saving  in  the  number  of  parts  and  also  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  holes  in  the  back  head  of  the  boiler.  The  support 
fits  around  the  stuffing  box  as  a  sleeve,  and  can  be  turned  to 
any  desired  angle  to  bring  the  lever  to  a  convenient  position. 
The  locomotives  arc  also  equipped  with  outside  steam  pipes, 
screw  reverse  gear  and  self-centering  valve  stem  guides. 


4SS0*rM  

Side  Elevation  Showing  Principal   Dimensions  of  Grand  Trunk  Mikados. 


doing  their  best  work  on  the  Western  division  which  has  a 
number  of  grades  which  do  not  exceed  0.6  per  cent,  except 
in  one  case,  where  a  five  mile  0.95  per  cent,  grade  requires 
helper  service.  The  tonnage  rating  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  These  runs  are  being  made  at  an  average 
speed  for  the  consolidations  of  20  miles  per  hour,  and  for 
the  Mikados  of  22  miles  per  hour. 


Helper 
Service 

None 
None 
For  S  Mile* 
None 


Con*oli* 
elation 

MOO  Ton* 
1700  Tom 
2<ioo  Ton 
.  i-w  r..n» 


Increase, 
Mikado  Per  Cent. 

2800  Tons  40 

2500  Tons  47 

2*00  Ton*  40 

2800  Tons  40 


Miles 

Port  Huron 

Port  Huron  to  Nichols. .  156.5 

Nichols  to  F.lsdon  168.5 

Klvton  to  Nichols  168. 5 

NichoU  to  Port  Huron..  156.J 

The  consolidations  use  saturated  steam  and  have  a  total 
heating  surface  of  2,952  »q.  ft.;  the  Mikados  have  an  equiva- 
lent heating  surface  ( evaporative  heating  surface  plus  \% 
times  the  superheating  surface)  of  4.776  sq.  ft.,  an  increase 
of  62  per  cent,  over  the  consolidations  with  an  increase  in 
the  grate  area  of  only  11-' <  per  cent.  The  design  in  general 
follows  the  standards  of  the  builders.  The  boiler  is  of  the 
extended  wagon  top  type,  is  74  in.  in  diameter  at  the  first 


The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  principal 
data  with  that  of  the  consolidations: 


2  80 
33.970  lbs. 
209.400  lbs. 
183,700  lbs. 
17  ft.  0  in. 
25  ft-  »  in. 


28-2 

Tractive  effort    51.700  !b». 

Weight  in  working  order    283.1KI0  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers    213.500  lb*. 

Wheel  base,  driving    16  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel  base,  total    25  ft.  I  In. 

I  111  Willi 

Diameter  and  stroke                             27  in.  x  JO  in.  22.5  in.  and 

35  in.  x  32  in. 

WHEELS. 

  63  in.  6J  in. 

  It  in.  x  20  in.  9V4  in.  x  12  In. 

  10  in.  x  12  in.  9  in.  x  12  in. 


Driving,  diameter  over  lire* 

Driving  journal*,  nuin  

Driving;  journals  ethers... . 


anu.ra. 


Style   Ext.  Wagon  Top  F.xt.  Wagnn  Top 

w. nry.  .   l?<    Ik*  210  ltt« 


\V*or!ring   pressure    175  lb 

Out'ide  diameter  nf  first  ring;    74  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter...        240-2  in. 

Flue*,  number  and  outside  diameter...  32-5*4  in. 

Tubes,  length    20  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tube*    3-198  *<i.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox    215  n|.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    3640  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  heating  surface    757  so.,  ft. 

tirate  ana    56.5  v\.  It. 


210  lb*. 
68  x.  in. 

353-2  In. 

15  a 
2757  sq.  ft. 

168  *<i.  ft. 
2952  *q.  ft. 

50.6  »q.  ft. 


Mikado  Locomotive  for  the  Grand  Trunk. 
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Who  will  wear  the  Superheater  white  pants  tomorrow? 

The  Rood  old  summer  time  seems  finally  to  have  caught 
up  with  the  good  old  winter  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Bardon,  Philadelphia,  who  have 
not  missed  the  conventions  in  many  years,  are  at  the  Shel- 
burne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mark.  Evanston,  III.,  reached  At- 
lantic City  Tuesday  morning  and  registered  at  the  Traymorc. 
This  is  their  first  convention. 

Phil  Arnold,  who  is  attending  the  conventions,  has  just  been 
made  manager  of  the  newly  created  railroad  department  of  the 
Oarlock  Packing  Company. 

A  Progressive  Euchre  party  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  DeArmond  at  their  summer  home,  17 
S.  Providence  Avenue,  to  their  friends  who  are  attending  these 
meetings. 

H.  M.  Edgcrton,  who  has  recently  accepted  the  position  of 
engineer  of  the  Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  is  attending  the 
conventions.  He  is  accompanying  James  T.  Milncr,  vice 
president. 

L.  A.  Richardson,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines.  Third  District,  with  office  at  El  Reno,  Okla., 
arrived  with  his  wife  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  located 
at  the  Dennis. 

M.  K.  Barnum  arrived  Thursday  afternoon.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  opening  session  but  was  delayed  because 
of  Mrs.  Barnum's  illness.  She  is  now  recovering  rapidly  from 
a  case  of  grippe. 

G.  P.  Robinson,  assistant  chief  inspector  of  the  department 
of  locomotive  boiler  inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Robinson  this  year  and  expects 
to  remain  for  several  days. 

Burton  W.  Mudgc  and  wife.  Chicago,  arrived  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim.  This 


From  left  to  right,  H.  Dixon,  Supt.  of  Shop*.  C.  P.  R.,  W. 
Toronto;  J.  H.  Mills,  M.  M.,  C.  P.  R.,  Toronto. 


year  they  are  not  accompanied  by  Burton  W.  Mudgc,  Jr.,  or 
"Junior."  as  he  is  usually  called. 

E  H.  Janes,  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Steel  Castings 
Company,  and  a  member  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  has 
been  called  to  California  on  business  and  will  not  return  in 

time  to  attend  the  conventions  this  year. 


William  Lodge,  president  of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine/ 
Tool  Company,  sailed  Wednesday  on  the  Victoria  Louise  for 
Hamburg  to  join  the  American  forces  attending  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

C.  J.  Mcllin.  consulting  engineer  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  who  was  not  able  to  attend  the  convention  last  year 
because  of  very  serious  illness,  is  on  hand  this  time  and  re- 
ports that  he  has  completely  recovered  his  health. 


-  T 


J.  C.  Kuhns,  Purchasing  Agent,  Illinois  Central,  Is  Among 
Our  Guests. 

Secretary  and  director  of  exhibits  H.  G.  McConnaughy,  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Supply  Association,  reports 
an  unusually  large  demand  for  exhibit  space  for  the  convention 
of  the  A.  E.  R.  A.  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  October. 

J.  J.  Reid,  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  arrived  Thursday.  The  heavy  Mallet  loco- 
motives on  his  division  arc  reported  to  be  doing  exception- 
ally good  work  and  he  is  quite  enthusiastic  over  them. 

Greater  ingenuity  and  skill  could  not  have  been  shown  in 
arranging  the  steps  and  floor  at  the  entrance  to  the  pier  so  as 
to  cause  the  maximum  number  of  legs  and  necks  to  be  broken. 
Have  you  been  tripped  up  this  morning?    Everybody  else  has. 

One  of  the  keenest  pangs  of  regret  experienced  by  the 
convention  visitors  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  opportunity 
will  be  given  George  Wilden  this  year  to  try  his  luck  at 
knocking  a  hole  in  the  Bull  Durham  sign  or  running  bases 
a  la  Mallet. 

G.  S.  Allen,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  M.  M. 
Association,  is  attending  the  meetings  with  his  son  C.  W. 
Allen.  Mr.  Allen,  Sr.,  who  is  now  retired  was  for  54  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  P.  &  R.  and  was  master  mechanic  at 
Tamaqua,  Pa. 

AncI  Levedahl.  chief  engineer  of  the  Independent  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  Aurora,  111.,  sailed  from  Xew  York 
for  a  European  trip  on  the  "Lusitania"  on  May  21.  While 
abroad  Mr.  Levedahl  will  visit  the  prominent  ship  yards  and 
manufactories. 

With  a  patent  first  issued  by  the  department  at  Washington 
for  a  new  wheel  press  recording  gage,  J.  W.  Motherwell,  vice 
president  of  the  Ashton  Valve  Company,  arrived  Monday  and 
registered  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Motherwell. 

D.  J.  Redding,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  is  accompanied  this  year  by  Mrs. 
Redding  and  their  eldest  daughter.  Agnes.  This  is  the  first 
convention  which  Miss  Agnes  has  attended  and  she  seems  to 

be  enjoying  it  immensely. 
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The  troubled  look  in  the  eyes  of  0.  S.  Beyer,  Jr,  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  trying 
hard  to  get  a  paper  on  Scientific  Train  Loading  and  Tonnage 
Rating  ready  in  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  Association  in  August. 

Charles  Harter,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, received  a  telegram  on  his  way  to  Atlantic  City  advis- 
ing him  that  his  daughter  had  been  made  valedictorian  of 


John  Welgle,  Retired  Motive  Power  Department  Foreman, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


her  class.  She  is  thirteen,  and  just  about  to  graduate  from 
the  grammar  school  to  high  school. 

F.  T.  Slayton.  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Vir- 
ginian, is  in  attendance  at  the  convention  and  has  some  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the  performance  of  the  large 
Mallets  which  are  giving  such  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves in  handling  heavy  trains  on  his  road. 

W.  H.  Fettner,  master  mechanic  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  results  which  are  be- 
ing obtained  from  two  small  switching  locomotives  which  were 
Specially  designed  for  working  over  sharp  curves  and  are 
equipped  with  the  Gaines  combustion  chamber. 

A.  M.  White,  superintendent  of  the  Manchester  works  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  is  attending  the  con- 
ventions this  year  with  Mrs.  White.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  attend  very  regularly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  his 
many  friends  will  be  delighted  to  see  him  again. 

Postlethwaitc  was  a  little  late  in  arriving,  but  his  excuse 
was  most  commendable.  To  begin  with,  he  has  a  daughter 
at  Swarthmore.  Then  this  year  Mrs.  Postlethwaite's  class 
at  Swarthmore  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  reunion.  What  more 
natural  than  that  papa  should  go  along  to  show  off? 

G.  S.  Goodwin,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
is  being  congratulated  because  of  his  headquarters  being  re- 
moved from  Silvis.  111.,  to  the  general  offices  at  Oiicago.  He 
will  have  charge  of  problems  of  locomotive  design,  while  E.  G. 
Chenowcth,  with  the  same  title,  will  be  in  charge  of  car 
design. 

The  Atlantic  City  weather  man  was  slow  in  finding  the  ball, 
but  when  he  connected  with  it  he  hit  the  Bull  Durham  sign. 
The  first  three  days  of  this  week  were  overcoat  weather,  but 
nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  yesterday.  (P.  S.  This  is 
written  at  11-20  A.  M.  Thursday,  and  is  subject  to  change  with- 
out further  notice  ) 

W.  P.  Richardson,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie,  will  be  missed  from  the  conventions  this  year. 


Among  the  problems  which  are  keeping  him  at  home  is  one 
of  trying  to  adjust  the  counterbalance  of  some  of  the  new 
consolidation  locomotives  by  the  use  of  heavy  eccentric 
weights  on  the  axle. 

George  H,  Chadwell,  the  Woolworth  tower  of  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  registered  at  the  Shelburne  in  his 
latest  wardrobe  creation  of  black  and  white  checque.  George 
denies  that  he  is  soon  to  start  training  for  the  hea vy-weight  class, 
as  he  cannot  possibly  reduce  without  serious  inconvenience  to 
himself  and  his  many  friends. 

Paul  T.  Warner  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  made  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  convention  yesterday,  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia at  night.  The  company's  plants  arc  working  at  present 
at  almost  full  capacity.  He  looked  very  distinguished  in  the 
broad  brimmed  Panama  which  he  purchased  at  Kingston  while 
on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

F.  J.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  B. 
R.  &  P.,  has  been  detained  because  of  illness  in  his  family, 
and  is  not  expected  to  arrive  before  next  Monday.  The 
mechanical  department  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  its  passenger  trains  are  now  fitted 
throughout  with  all-steel  equipment. 

H.  E.  Blackburn,  apprentice  instructor  of  the  Eric  Railroad 
at  Dunmorc,  Pa.,  is  enjoying  a  few  days  at  the  conventions.  He 
has  about  57  apprentices  under  his  charge,  giving  them  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  practical  mathematics  four  hours  a 
week  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  time  looking  after  their  in- 
struction in  the  practical  work  of  the  shop. 

J.  B.  Kapp,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  is  among  the  special  guests  this 
year.  One  not  familiar  with  the  location  of  Oil  City  on  the 
map  might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  it,  but  it  has  the 
reputation  of  including  between  three  and  four  hundred 
millionaires  among  its  population  of  13,000. 

W.  G.  Cook,  who  is  attending  the  conventions,  has  recently 
been  made  railroad  representative  of  the  Garlock  Packing  Com- 
pany at  Chicago.  Mr.  Cook  was  until  lately  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Worthington,  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  previously 


Chat.    H,   Cory,    Honorary    Member     Ex-Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 


acted  for  six  years  in  the  same  capacity  for  different  general 
managers  of  that  road.   He  is  staying  at  the  Shelburne. 

A.  B.  Appier,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the 
fact  that  his  office  is  now  located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
new  general  shops  at  Watervliet.  X.  Y.    It  gives  him  a  good 
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opportunity  of  following  the  work  in  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer's office  into  practical  service  and  in  studying  the  results. 

The  technical  term  for  mistakes  in  the  printing  art  is  the 
word  "hugs."  Chairman  Yardley,  of  the  Enrollment  Com- 
mittee, found  a  number  of  "bugs"  in  the  official  enrollment 
list  No.  1,  Thursday  morning.  Mr.  Yardley  promises  a  better 
list  in  No.  2,  and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  requests  all  mem- 
bers and  guests  to  notify  the  Enrollment  Committee  of  all 
errors. 

The  elimination  of  the  ball  game  feature  from  this  year's  con- 
vention program  is  deeply  mourned  by  D.  Schepmoes,  the  pub- 
licity man  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company. 
"Skep,"  not  having  been  informed  about  the  decision  to  eliminate 
this  feature,  had  prepared  some  printed  matter  of  special  interest 
to  the  numerous  rooters  hereabout  We  advised  him  to  feed  it 
to  some  of  the  suckers  in  the  aquarium. 

A.  R.  Ayers,  general  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  west  of  Buffalo,  attended  the  scientific  man- 
agement meetings  of  the  Western  Economic  Society  in 
Chicago  a  couple  of  months  ago.  When  asked  yesterday  as 
to  the  practical  results  which  followed  he  remarked  that  the 
road  was  now  putting  ball  bearings  on  everything  in  sight. 

Henry  Gardner,  supervisor  of  apprentices  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  reports  continued  good  success 
with  the  shop  schedule  at  the  West  Albany  shops  and  the 
possibility  of  extending  it  to  other  shops  on  the  system. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  to  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway  General 
Firemen's  Association  which  meet*  at  Chicago  next  month- 

The  most  frequent  visitor  at  the  booth  of  the  Railway  Ag* 
Gazelle  this  year  is  Bob  Alter,  of  the  American  Tool  Works 


Two  Master  Mechanics  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  S.  H.  R.  R. 


Company.  Every  time  a  high  speed  tool  is  smashed  on  one 
of  his  machines  it  is  brought  to  us  for  inspection,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  number  that  we  have  looked  over  so  far  the 
manufacturers  of  special  tool  steels  will  have  to  wire  back 
to  headquarters  for  more  supplies  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  feeling 
very  proud  about  the  Transportation  Building  and  Locomotiv? 
Laboratory  at  the  I'niversity  which  recently  were  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremony.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country  for  training 
men  for  railway  work.  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  who  is  so  well 
known  to  those  attending  the  conventions,  was  unable  to  come 
this  year. 

The  students  of  the  Casino  Technical  Night  School  at  the 
works  of  the  Wcstini;In.usc  Company,  Wiltncrding.  Pa.,  honored 


George  M.  Basford  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  3,  by  presenting 
him  with  a  diploma  which  they  made  themselves  and  which, 
as  a  token  of  appreciation,  proclaimed  Mr.  Basford  a  friend 
of  the  class.  Mr.  Basford  had  previously  made  the  commence- 
ment address  for  the  graduating  class  to  an  audience  of  over 
1,000  people. 

Hiram  Hammctt  is  having  more  than  the  ordinary  number 
of  visitors  at  his  booth  this  year.  The  enlarged  photograph 
of  the  convention  attendants  at  the  1888  meeting  of  the  M.  M. 
and  M.  C.  B.  Associations  at  Alexandria  Bay  is  of  special 
interest  because  so  many  of  the  older  members  who  are  still 
attending  the  conventions  are  shown  in  it.  The  facial  adorn- 
ments, the  hats  and  general  make-up  offer  a  great  contrast  to 
those  now  in  vogue. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  man  attending  the  conven- 
tion who  has  the  longest  title  is  G.  P.  Robinson,  assistant 


Left  to  Right — J.  B.  Randall,  M.  M.,  L.  H.  &  St    L.,  Mrs, 
Randall,  and  Chat.  H.  Bieder,  Nat.  Mall.  Castings  Co. 


chief  inspector.  Department  of  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  His  brother  is  a  close 
second  with  the  title  of  supervisor  of  locomotive  fuel  opera- 
tion on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  In  size  the  brothers  are 
rated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length  of  their  titles,  G.  P. 
being  the  smaller  one  of  the  two. 

Robert  F,  Carr,  president  of  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Com- 
pany, is  registered  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim.  On  the 
way  to  the  conventions  Mr.  Carr.  in  company  with  J.  D. 
Purccll,  stopped  off  at  New  York  and  witnessed  the  inter- 
national polo  contest;  and  it  is  stated,  parenthetically,  that 
although  Mr.  Carr  warmly  applauded  the  well  earned  vic- 
tory of  the  American  team  his  pocketbook  was  noticed  with 
a  crimp  in  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest. 

It  is  only  fair  to  record  that  the  Information  Bureau,  a  pho- 
tograph of  which  was  shown  in  yesterday  morning's  Daily,  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  lightning  change  artists,  and  yesterday 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  good  place  for  obtain- 
ing answers  to  questions.  It  is  provided  with  time  tables,  pro- 
grams, a  diagram  of  the  exhibits,  etc.,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  man 
who  is  fully  competent  to  furnish  information  on  any  subject 
connected  with  Atlantic  City  or  the  convention. 

The  genial  president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Sam  Allen,  practices  what  he  preaches,  but  he 
will  not  preach — in  public.  He  was  invited  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  supply  men,  at  the  afternoon  services  at  the  At- 
lantic City  Y.  M.  C.  A.  next  Sunday,  but  after  mature  de- 
liberation declined  the  honor.  It  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
why  the  honor  was  declined.    Was  it   Mr.   Allen's  well- 
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known  modesty  or  was  he  afraid  of  the  subject  assigned 
him? 

W.  H.  Cook  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  foreign 
exhibitor  at  the  conventions,  assuming,  of  course,  that  our 
Canadian  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water  arc  not  classed  as 
foreigners.  From  such  records  of  the  association  as  it  has 
been  possible  for  us  to  examine,  it  appears  that  he  is  the  first 
representative  from  across  the  water,  although  we  have,  of 
course,  had  many  visitors  from  foreign  lands  at  all  of  the  con- 
ventions. He  is  representing  the  Fastnut,  Limited,  of  Lon- 
don, England. 
595 

J.  S.  Shcafc,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has 
Mrs.  Shcafe  with  him  again  this  year  and  is  stopping  at  the 
Dennis.  He  is  rather  hoarse  because  of  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions in  May.  Early  in  the  month  he  addressed  the  Store- 
keepers' Association  on  the  Effect  of  Specifications  and  the 
Testing  of  Materials  on  the  Storekeeper's  Stock,  and  later 
in  the  month,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Locomotive 
Fuel  Association,  he  presented  a  report  on  the  Scaling  of 
Locomotive  Boilers. 

J.  F.  Dunn,  assistant  general  manager  (mechanical)  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Salt  Lake  City,  is  accompanied  only  by 
Mrs.  Dunn,  their  daughters  having  decided  not  to  attend  the 
conventions  this  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn  arc  at  the  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim.  He  gives  glowing  reports  of  the  business 
conditions  and  prospects  in  the  territory  of  the  Slmrt  Line. 
This  year's  crops  arc  extraordinarily  promising,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  increasing  and  its  development  going 
forward  at  a  rapid  rate. 


J.  F.  OeVoy,  Assistant  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  C.  M. 
A.  St.  P.,  with  E.  O.  Garfield,  of  Manning,  Maxwell  A. 
Moore,  at  His  Right,  and  an  Interesting  Background. 


The  presence  of  George  R.  Carr,  Chicago,  will  be  missed 
at  the  conventions  this  year  by  his  many  friends,  who,  how- 
ever, will  be  pleased  to  know  that  on  July  IS  he  will  be 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  (Catherine  Mortcnscn.  Oak  Park. 
111.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  and  extensive  preparations  arc  now  being 
made  for  the  happy  event  in  the  Morlensen  winter  home  in 
Fasatlena.  Cal.  On  July  16  the  newly  wedded  couple  will 
leave  for  Honolulu  on  their  honeymoon  trip. 

G.  S.  Edmunds,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Watervlict,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  the  new  shops 
are  getting  into  good  working  shape  and  that  they  arc  turn- 
ing out  considerably  better  than  one  engine  per  month  per 
pit.    Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new  plant 


is  the  foundry  for  steel  castings.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Manning,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  were  skep- 
tical when  he  decided  to  build  such  a  foundry,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  all  the  mechanical  officers  that  it 
is  giving  such  good  results. 

H.  J.  Small,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  conventions  being  held  at  his  home  city, 
San  Francisco,  in  1915,  in  connection  with  the  Fanama-Pa- 
cific  Exposition.  A  Californian  now  of  twenty-five  years' 
standing  Mr.  Small  descants  with  as  much  eloquence  as  a 
native  son  on  the  beauty,  the  climate  and  the  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  anxious  to  give  all  his  fellow-me- 
chanical officers  and  also  the  supply  men  an  opportunity  to 
know  and  appreciate  them.  Mr.  Small  is  staying  at  the 
Marlborough- Blenheim. 

George  B.  McGinty.  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  eleven  of  the  boiler  inspection  force  of  the 


A  GROUP  OF  FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 


Left  to  Right — Locomotive  Boiler  Inspectors  J.  McManamy, 
E.  N.  Weist,  and  J.  M.  Hall;  Assistant  Chief  Inspector, 
G.  P.  Robinson;  Secretary  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  G.  B.  McGinty;  Chief  Inspector, 
J.   F.    Ensign;    and    Assistant   Chief  In- 
spector, F.  McManamy. 

commission,  arrived  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  arc  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the 
exhibit  this  week.  They  are  staying  at  Haddon  Hall.  Secre- 
tary McGinty  is  greatly  interested  in  the  exhibit  and  has  a  very 
high  opinion  of  its  instructive  value.  He  hopes  to  remain 
through  part  of  next  week,  when  he  will  be  joined  by  a  number 
of  the  safety  appliance  inspectors,  who  arc  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  In  the  party 
of  federal  inspectors  this  week  are  Chief  Inspector  J,  F.  Ensign, 
Assistant  Chief  Inspectors  G.  P.  Robinson,  F.  McManamy,  and 
District  Inspectors  T.  McManamy.  E.  N.  Wiest.  I.  M.  Hall, 
Scndder,  Pfahler,  Wintersttin  and  Nicholas.  Mr.  McGinty  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since 
March  5.  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  John  H.  Marb'e, 
who  was  made  member  of  the  Commission  at  that  time.  He 
was  previously  for  some  time  assistant  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. He  is  staying  at  Haddon  Hall.  The  first  secretary  of 
the  commission,  E.  A.  Moscly,  was  for  years  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  conventions.  Mr.  Marble,  it  is  believed,  never  was 
here  while  secretary,  his  service  in  that  office  l>eing  short.  Rail- 
way men  will  doubtless  join  with  the  Railuwy  Age  Gazelle 
in  hoping  that  Mr.  McGinty  will  come  often  and  stay  long, 
for  nothing  can  better  promote  harmonious  relations  between 
the  railways  and  the  commission  than  a  better  acquaintance 
between  those  connected  with  them. 
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Allen,  C.  W.,  Shelburne. 

Barnum.  M.  K.,  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Illinois  Central, 
Dennis. 

Beyer,  F.  A.,  General  Foreman.  Frisco  Lines.  Haddon  Hall. 
Bishop.  G.  C,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Long  Island,  Haddon  Hall. 
Brangs,  P.  H.,  Traymore. 

Brewer,  J.  W.,  M.  M.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Dennis. 
Bridges,  E.  A.,  M.  M  .  Durham  Si  Southern,  Silverdale. 
Brown,  H.  M.,  Shop  Supt.,  Ches.  &  Ohio. 
Butler.  W.  S.,  M.  M.,  Ches.  &  Ohio. 
Byron,  A  W  .,  M.  M.,  Penna,  Chalfonte. 
Carey.  J.  J.,  M.  M..  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Marlborough-Blen- 
hcim. 

Clark,  F.  H  ,  Gen.  Sup.  M.  P.,  B.  &  O  .  Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. 

Durham.  George.  M.  M..  D.,  L  &  \V„  Traymore. 

Elmer.  Wm..  S.  M.  P..  Penna.  (B.  &  A.  V.  Div.),  Chalfonte. 

Endslcy,  Prof.  L.  E.  Chalfonte. 

Ewing,  J.  J.,  M.  Engineer,  Ches.  &  Ohio.  Seaside. 

Finegan,  L,  D.  M.  M.,  B.  &  O. 

Fulmorc.  J.  H.,  M.  M..  Penna  ,  Pcnnhurst. 

Gill,  John,  Traymore. 

Givin,  E.  F.  M.  E..  P.  S.  &  N.,  Monticello. 

Greenwood,  B.  E.,  Supt.  of  Shops.  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Hamilton,  Tabor,  M.  M.,  Cumberland  Valley.  Chalfonte 

Irvin,  I.  B.,  Gen.  Foreman,  Pitts.  Shaw.  &  Nor..  Monticello. 

Kadie,  C.  H.,  Lexington. 

Keenan,  C.  E.,  M.  M  ,  N.  V.  C,  Traymore. 

Kirkpatrick.  James,  M.  M.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Shiltz. 

Lide,  C.  !>.,  M.  M,  Carolina  &  X.  W.  Ry,  Lexington. 

Lovell,  A.,  Traymore. 

Miller,  K.  A.,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  N  Y.,  C.  Si  St  L,  Tray- 
more. 

Miller,  S.  W  ,  Haddon  Hall. 
Moll,  Geo.,  M.  M.,  Phila.  &  Rending,  laekson. 
Montgomery.  Wm,  M.  M..  Central  R  R,  of  N.  J. 
Murphy,  F.  K„  M.  M  ,  C.  C  C.  &  St.  L.  Pcnnhurst. 
Murrian,  W.  S.,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Southern  Ry.  Shelburne. 
Reagan,  F.  H.,  Shop  Supt.,  D  ,  L  &  W.  Marlborough-Blen- 
hcim. 

Robertson.  D.  D..  M.  M.  L.  V..  Traymore. 
Rumney,  T.,  Marlborough- Blenheim. 
Ryan.  P..  M.  M.,  L.  &  N  .,  Sterling. 

Scarles,  E.  J„  Supt.  Motive  Power.  B.  &  0„  Marlborough-Blcn- 
heim. 

Slayton.  F,  T..  Supt.  M.  P..  Virginia  Ry .  Arlington 
Smith.  I.  L .  M  M„  Pitts.  Shaw  &  Nor,  R  R  ,  Monticello 
Smith.  W.  T„  Supt.  M  P.  Chesapeake  St  Ohio.  Dennis. 
Sprowl.  X  E..  S.  M.  P.,  Atlantic  C.*ast  Line.  Chalfonte. 
Thomas.  I.  B.,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Penna..  Chalfonte. 
Thomson.  S.  G.  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Phila.  &  Reading. 

Lennox  Apartment. 
Turner,  J.  S..  Marlborough-Blcnheim. 
Turth.  John  A  .  M   M  .  Union  Pacific.  Chalfonte 
Werst.  C  W  .  W  orks  Supt..  Sterling 

MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  REGISTRATION. 


Rarmim.  M  K.  Genrral  Supt.  Motive  Power,  III.  Cent..  Dennis 
Beyer,  P  A,.  Gen.  Foreman.  Frisco  Lines.  Haddon  Hall 
Boutet.  H..  Chief  Joint  Inspector,  Cincinnati  (all  lines),  Chal- 
fonte. 

Bridges.  E  A..  M  M  ,  Durham  St  Southern.  Silverdale. 
Bvron.  A.  W..  M.  M.  Penna..  Chalfonte 

Clark.  F  H  .  Gen  Sunt.  M   P.  B  *  O  .  Marlborough-Blcnheim. 

Clark,  J.  I  .  M   M.  Tenn.  Cent..  Dunlop. 

Durham.  Geo  .  M  M  .  D,  I.,  &  \V. 

Klmer,  Wm ,  Supt.  Mr-rive  Power,  Penna .  Chalfonte. 

Endslcv.  Prof  I,  E  .  Chalfonte. 

Fineean,  L.  E.,  D  M   M..  B  St  O. 

Caskill.  C.  S  .  A«st.  Engr.  Motive  Power.  P.  B.  &  W,  Marl- 

boroiigh-Hleubcin 
Hamilton.  Talwr.  M   M  ,  Cumberland  Vall<  v.  Chalfonte. 
Hogs.1t.  T.  W.  Chief  t..M.t  Car  Ins,,.  Ft  W  &  D.  Rndomh. 
Kendir.  R    B.  Chief  Mech.  Engineer.  X.  Y.  C.  Marlborough- 

Plenheim. 

l.i'le.  Hits  D.  M.  M.  Car.-linj  S  X.  W.  Lexington. 
I.ovell.  Mi'nd  Tr.ivmorc 

Miller.  E.  A  .  Stint  Motive  Pow.t.  X  V.  C  X  St.  I.  .  Travroore. 
fmdrrdonk.  J.  R  .  F.ner.  Tests  B  X  O.  Marll-rough-Blenheim 
Parts  (}  J,  General  Car  Inspector.  Penna..  Tr.ivm.re 
Scarles.   E    J.,  Sn|>;    M-.ti'e   Power.   P..  &   O  .  MarlWotigh- 
I'lrn  heini 

Sla.'.ton.  C  F .  Asst.  Sunt .  St   I  X  G  1.  \rlm  o,r 

Slivt  in.  F.  T.  Sui't   M   P..  Virginia.  ArlituM-n). 

Smith,  W  T..  Supt.  Xf..tive  Power.  I.  '•.<•»  \  OI,i...  Dennis. 


Streeter,  L.  P.,  A.  B.  Engineer.  III.  Cent..  Dennis. 
Thomas,  I.  B.,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Penna.,  Chalfonte. 
Thomson,  S.  C  Supt.  M.  P.,  P.  &  R,  Lennox  Apt. 
Turney,  E.  E.,  Dist_  Car  Foreman,  M.  &  St.  L.  Shops,  Schlits. 
Twcdcll,  J.  W,  Car  For.,  St.  J.  &  G.  I.,  Arlington. 
Young,  J.  P.,  General  Foreman  Car  Dept.,  X.  P.  Ry., 

M.  M.  GUE8TS. 

Adams,  C.  S.,  General  Foreman,  N.  Y.  C.  R  R-,  Penn 
Bachman.  I.  H.,  Motive  Power  Inspector,  Penna. 
Bankard,  E.  H,  Purchasing  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R  R-,  Brighton. 
Baumgardner,  F.  M„  M.  M,,  111.  Cent.,  Sterling. 
Bradshaw,  J.  H..  Traymore. 
Brand,  F.  L,  Chief  Eng.,  Penna. 
Bright,  Geo.  P..  Gang  Foreman,  Penna..  Elberon. 
Brown,  F.  S.,  Mech.  Eng..  Erie. 
Calnan,  C.  E..  Engineer,  B.  &  O. 

Case,  T.  G„  Asst  Geul.  Foreman.  X.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Pennhurst. 
Chaffee,  Wr.  D.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R,  Cheltenham. 
Clark.  J.  J..  M.  M.,  Tennessee  Central,  Dunlop. 
Coates,  H.  T.,  Jr..  Asst.  Eng.  M.  P..  Penna,  Dennis. 
Cooke,  D.  E.,  Genl.  Foreman.  X.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R..  Arlington. 
Crawford,  M.  R.,  Foreman.  C.  K.  R.  of  X.  J.,  Louvan. 
Dc  Salis,  J.  H.,  Chief  R.  For.  Eng..  X.  Y.  C,  Pennhurst. 
Dillon.  H.  W.,  C.  Dfts.,  Penna. 

Driscoll,  F.  E .  Cliief  Clerk  Purch.  Dept..  Erie  R.  R,  Dennis. 

Eppley.  G.  Alfin,  Islesworth. 

Ford,  E.  J.,  Supt.  Terminal.  C.  &  O..  Seaside. 

Gardner,  J  W..  B.  &  A..  Marll)orough-Blenhcim. 

Gority.  H.  E.,  Insp.  Test  Dept..  Penna  .  Dunlop. 

Gormley,  Jos.,  Train  Master,  Penna.,  Jackson. 

Hartman,  W.  J.,  Gen.  Air  Brake  Instr.  Rock  Island. 

Hattory,  M.  M..  M.  C.  B.,  South  Manchuria  Ry.,  Traymore. 

Hein.  J.  F„  Engineman,  Penna.,  Ellwood. 

Hubcr,  H.  C...  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penna.,  Chalfonte. 

Hurley,  W.  J..  Supv.  Mech.  Exam.,  X.  V.  C,  Rudolph. 

Ishiki,  M.  T.,  Imperial  Govt.  Rys.,  Traymore. 

Jones,  H.  W.,  Shop  Inspector.  Penna.,  Elberon. 

Keller,  F.  J..  Engineer.  Penna. 

Kellcy,  O.  J  .  M.  M  .  B.  &  O.  R.  R  .  Haddon  Hall. 

Kilcoin,  Thomas.  Foreman  Boiler  Maker,  A.  C.  &  I  .  Traymore. 

Kurosawa,  M.  M..  Asst    Chief  Mechanical  Engineer,  Korean 

Govt.  Ry.,  Marlborough-Blcnheim. 
Lanza,  G.,  Slass.  Inst.  Tech. 

Laumerding,  F.  A..  Foreman,  Penna.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Levee.  George  C.  Gen.  Efficiency  Etujr..  D.  &  H  ,  Pennhurst. 
Lowther.  H.  F..  Asst.  Purch.  Ast.,  D.  L  &  W,  Craig  Hall. 
Lucas,  1.  N.,  Engineer.  B.  4  O. 
Lvtton.  M.  X..  Asst.  Road  Foreman  of  Eng*„  Penna. 
Macklin.  H.  C.  Purch.  Ant.,  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Haddon  HalL 
Macklin,  H.  H.,  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Haddon  Hall. 
Manning.  W.  J.  H  .  D.  &  H..  Marlborough -Blenheim. 
Matanabe.  M.  H..  Imperial  Govt.  Ry.,  Traymore. 
McCabe.  J.  M..  Asst.  Rd  For.  of  Engs .  W.  &  S -Div.  Penna. 
Elberon. 

McCarthy,  J.  H  .  Material  Agent,  Penna,  Melrose. 
McXoldv,  W.  H..  For.  Machine  Shop.  Penna..  Dunlop. 
Miller.  B.  E..  Master  Painter.  D.  L.  &  W. 
Moll,  P.  H..  Penna  ,  Jackson. 

Montague.  \V.  T.,  Motive  Power  Inspector.  Penna.,  Chalfonte. 

Xunn,  A..  Insp  Too|»  &  Mchry..  Erie,  Sclilit* 

Osmond.  \V.  H  .  Asst.  Insp.  <fc  Pass.  Equip..  Penna. 

Owen.  W.  F..  Pres..  X  O..  M.  Sl  C. 

Pititell.  John.  R  H,  Foreman.  A.  C.  A  I..  Traymore. 

Powell.  Jamrs.  Chief  Draughtsman.  Grand  Trunk.  Traymore. 

Purviance.  Ceo..  Jr..  Clerk  Pres.  Office.  Penna 

Kavmotid,  P.  1...  Motive  Power  Insp..  Phila.  &  Reading. 

Rice.  \V  L  .  Genl.  For  .  Plnla.  &  Reading. 

Rol-er«on,  Theodore.  Eng.  Hou*e  Foreman.  Penna.  Chalfonte. 

Robtnson.  W.  I...  Acct.  Supt.  Fuel  Consumption,  I!.  &  O. 

Schall.  F.  F...  Bridge  Engineer.  Lehigh  Valley,  Bothwell. 

Seeger.  1  C,  Shop  Supt.,  I.  V.  Lexington. 

Shiba,  M.  G.,  Merhanieal  Engineer,  Imperial  Govt.  Rys.  Tray- 
more. 

Stalbril.  John  H..  Fnginetnan.  Penna  .  Haddon  Hall. 

Stricklrr.  \V  L  ,  Ciitef  Draftsman,  I.  &  C,  Brighton 

Takaki.  M    R..  Ir<i(>erial  Govt.  Rys.  of  Japan.  Traymore, 

Trshitna,  M,  T,  Imperial  Govt.  Ry.,  Traymore 

Trego.  J.  G.,  Asst   R.iad  Foreman.  Penna..  Jackson. 

Tnkuvhima.  M.  W .  A^st  Mechanical  Engineer,  Imperial  Gov- 
ertu-ient  Ry.,  Tr.iMnote. 

Y.iut'hnn.  H  H.  A-st  to  V.  P..  Canadian  Pacific  Ry..  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim. 

WeM-.  T  II  .  Foreman  T.  o|  Room.  S    \  I. 

W't  i'lhes  er.  R   \S' .  Engineer.  I'mon  Pacific.  Commercial. 

W:.-«l,  \riliur  J,  \«i   Prof   R  R  Mech  Eng..  Arlington 

Y<-nan»i.  M.  T  .  \-t  Mechanical  Engineer.  Govt  Rys.  of  Japan, 
Tr.ivm  ..re. 
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automatic  starter  and  dynamic  brake,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  start  or  stop  the  machine  without  any  friction 
clutch  or  brake.  The  motor  arrangement  of  this  equipment 
is  compact  and  the  drive  is  made  through  gears  from  the 
motor  to  the  machine.  A  back  gear  feature,  controlled  by  a 
lever,  is  provided  and  enables  the  operator  to  quickly  change 
the  speed  of  the  machine  to  suit  his  work;  there  arc  eight 
changes  of  speed  for  each  change  of  stroke.  The  cross  feed 
is  simple  and  the  amount  of  feed  can  be  varied  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion.  The  hole  under  the  ram  for  key- 
seating  shafts  has  been  placed  at  one  side,  thus  greatly 
improving  and  strengthening  the  machine  by  making  the 
lever  solid  and  raising  the  bull  gear  nearer  the  ram  without 
changing  the  lower  fulcrum;  this  adds  to  the  power  for 
heavy  cuts  at  high  speed.  An  oil  pocket  is  provided  in  the 
base  to  catch  all  drippings  and  prevent  them  getting  on  the 
floor.    The  weight  of  the  shaper  is  5500  lbs. 


PYLE  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  HEADLIGHT. 

The  Pyle  Kational  Electric  Headlight  Company.  Chicago, 
is  exhibiting  its  latest  improved  type  E  electric  headlight. 
The  steam  consumption  per  electric  horsepower  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  only  care  required  is  in  the  oiling 
of  the  turbine  end  at  each  strip  and  the  replacing  of  the 
carbons.  It  is  only  necessary  to  lubricate  the  armature 
bearing  once  a  week.  There  is  no  lubrication  required  on 
the  inside  of  the  machine.  The  lubrication  between  the 
governor  sleeve  and  the  governor  ring,  on  which  it  bears,  is 
accomplished  by  a  composition  graphite  disc  inserted  in  the 
ring.  The  apparatus  is  so  designed  that  the  entire  machine 
may  be  completely  dismantled  in  eight  minutes  and  re- 
assembled in  the  same  time.  The  company  has  made  a 
special  effort  to  make  the  machine  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  barrel,  or  main  casting,  and  the  turbine  yoke  arc  cast 
in  one  piece.    The  generator  yoke,  or  rear  field  frame,  is 


Pyle-National  Electric  Headlioht,  Type  E. 


SHAPER  FOR  HEAVY  SERVICE. 


A  shaper,  specially  designed  for  heavy  railroad  work,  is 
being  exhibited  by  Gould  &  Ebcrhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.  It 
is  substantially  designed  and  the  frame  is  so  constructed 
that  the  ways  on  each  side  of  the  ram  are  solid,  insuring 
rigidity  under  heavy  cuts.    The  gearing  is  more  powerful 


t 


Heavy  Duty  Shaper. 

than  that  provided  in  previous  machines  turned  out  by  these 
makers  and  by  means  of  a  double  train  gear  drive  the 
machine  may  be  run  as  fast  as  115  strokes  per  minute. 

The  shaper  is  driven  by  an  adjustable  speed  motor  and  is 
equipped  with  the  Electrical  Controller  &  Supply  Company's 
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bolted  to  the  barrel,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. By  removing  the  front  field  frame  the  field  coils,  arma- 
ture and  all  the  electrical  end  of  the  machine  arc  readily  acces- 
sible. 

The  shaft  is  ground  to  a  fit  for  the  various  sleeves  placed 
on  it.  It  runs  in  a  ball-bearing  on  the  armature  end  and 
in  a  brass  sleeve-bearing  on  the  turbine  end.  The  turbine 
end  is  provided  with  an  oil  ring,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, which  keeps  the  bearing  oiled  at  the  various  heights 
of  oil  in  the  oil  reservoir.  The  armature  bearing  is  so 
arranged  that  any  excess  oil  passing  through  the  bearing 
will  be  drained  from  the  casing  so  that  it  will  not  get  into 
the  field  coils  or  the  armature.  The  buckets  in  the  turbine 
wheel  arc  dovetailed  into  the  ring  and  calked  with  a  copper 
calking  strip,  after  which  they  arc  welded  across  the  top 
by  the  oxy-acctylene  process.  The  steam  is  fed  to  the  valve 
through  a  54-inch  pipe  and  passes  through  the  vanes 
three  times.  The  machine  is  regulated  to  operate  at  2,800 
r.  p.  m.  by  a  tension  spring  governor,  which  consists  of 
only  three  parts.  This  type  of  governor  is  used  in  contrast 
to  the  compression  type,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  tur- 
bine shaft  will  remain  in  a  more  perfect  balance.  The 
governor  is  carefully  set  before  the  machine  leaves  the 
works  of  the  company,  and  any  adjustments  that  are  nec- 
essary, due  to  the  wear  of  the  valve,  arc  made  in  the  valve 
itself.   The  valve  has  a  lift  of  only    1-16  in. 

The  field  coils  are  compound  wound,  the  scries  and  shunt 
coils  being  bound  together  in  a  compact  unit.  The  brush- 
holders  and  springs  are  so  fixed  in  the  casing  that  they 
require  no  attention,  except  when  the  carbon  brushes  have 
worn  away.  The  generator  will  take  a  momentary  over- 
load of  100  per  cent.  From  repeated  tests  it  has  been  found 
that  this  headlight  will  use  about  200  lbs.  of  steam  per 
hour  for  the  full  equipment,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  140 
lbs.  per  h.  p.  hour.  Each  machine  is  given  a  running  test  of 
two  hours  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 


i 

REED  GEARED- HEAD  LATHE. 


The  lathe  shown  in  the  illustration  is  manufactured  by  the 
Reed-Prentice  Company,  Worcester.  Mass.,  and  is  a  20  in. 
machine  of  the  gcared-head  type.  There  are  13  gears  with 
which  18  spindle  "peeds  may  be  obtained.    Any  of  these 


speeds  may  be  instantly  obtained  and  as  the  gears  are  always 
in  mesh,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  damage  them,  the  shock 
when  changing  speed  being  taken  care  of  by  a  friction 
clutch.  This  clutch  makes  it  possible  to  change  speed 
quickly  and  safely  while  the  lathe  is  working.  A  single 
pulley  drive  is  used,  the  pulley  running  on  ball-bear- 
ings. 

The  lathe  is  equipped  with  a  spindle  reversing  mechanism 
in  the  head-stock  by  which  the  spindle  can  be  started, 
stopped  or  reversed  through  a  handle  located  at  the  right- 
hand  cnil  of  the  carriage.  This  brings  all  the  necessary 
changes  within  control  of  the  operator  without  his  having 
to  move  about.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  the  Reed 
quick  change  gear  box  which  gives  60  changes  to  both  the 
lead  screw  and  feed  rod;  all  the  gears  in  the  front  box  are 
made  of  steel.  The  reverse  lever  at  the  front  of  the  apron 
moves  a  double  bevel  pinion  and  can  be  set  for  feeding  in 
either  direction,  or  in  a  neutral  position  which  will  stop  all 
gearing  in  the  apron.  An  automatic  lock-out  connected  with 
the  reverse  lever  makes  it  impossible  to  engage  the  lead 
screw  and  the  feed  rod  at  the  same  time;  the  bearings  are 
all  large  and  well  provided  with  oiling  facilities.  The  lathe 
can  be  arranged  for  motor  drive  if  desired,  the  motor  being 
mounted  on  a  bracket  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  head- 
stock  leg. 


HEAT  TREATED  STEEL  AXLES. 

The  effect  of  correct  heat  treatment  on  carbon  steel  axles 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Pollak  Steel  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Two  axles  of  ordinary  open  hearth 
steel  of  45-point  carbon  content  which  have  gone  through 
a  special  process  of  heat  treatment  are  shown.  One  is  bent 
cold  through  180  degrees  by  a  250-ton  press,  while  another 
is  bent  cold  flat  on  itself  under  a  20-ton  steam  hammer,  in 
both  cases  without  evidence  of  distress  or  rupture  of 
material. 

Another  unique  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  a  half  forged  car 
axle,  showing  half  of  the  axle  forged  and  the  other  half  in 
the  billet  state.  This  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  how  much 
reduction  in  forging  from  the  square  billet  to  the  finished 
iixle  should  be  given  to  secure  material  that  has  been  properly 
forged. 


Read  20-Inch  Geared  Head  Lathe. 
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COLO  METAL  SAW. 


The  Lea-Courtney  Company,  Inc..  New  York,  are  exhib- 
iting; two  of  their  sprocket  driven  cold  metal  saws,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  with  an  inserted  tooth  blade.  These 
machines  are  driven  by  variable  speed  motors  and  the  gen- 
eral design  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  sizes,  except  the  larger 
ones,  where  there  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  details 
of  the  swing  arm.  The  frame  is  made  in  two  pieces,  the 
upper  part  heing  joined  to  the  base  at  a  point  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  lubricating  tank,  so  as 
to  guard  against  all  leakage,  and  the  two  sections  are 
securety  bolted  together  to  secure  rigidity  and  correct  aline- 


Cold  Metal  Saw. 

ment.  The  swing  arm  or  saw  carriage  turns  on  heavy  trun- 
nions, one  of  which  is  mounted  on  the  center  of  the  frame 
and  the  other  is  supported  on  the  outside  by  an  outboard 
bearing  over  a  heavy  pedestal.  The  trunnion  next  to  the 
frame  is  fitted  with  an  oilless  bearing  because  its  location 
makes  it  probable  that  an  operator  would  neglect  to  oil  it. 
The  saw  is  fed  into  the  work  by  means  of  a  heavy  quadrant 
working  against  a  large  worm  on  the  vertical  shaft.  The 


power  is  transmilted  from  the  main  drive  shaft  to  the 
sprocket  shaft  by  means  of  heavy  gears.  The  spur  gears 
are  of  cast  steel  and  the  two  bevel  gears  are  planed  from 
a  high  grade  of  tool  steel.   The  feed  mechanism  is  the  result 


Rear  View  of  Lea-Courtenay  Cold  Metal  Saw. 

of  much  experimenting  to  eliminate  the  weaknesses  of  pre- 
vious construction.  On  the  No.  21  machine  any  one  of  nine 
different  rates  of  feed  can  lie  obtained  almost  instantly  by  mov- 
ing a  lever.  The  feed  box  is  driven  by  means  of  a  roller 
chain,  taking  its  power  from  the  main  drive  shaft  of  the 
machine.  The  capacity  of  these  saws  ranges  from  3%  in. 
to  S'A  in.  on  round  bars  and  on  square  bars  from  V/i  in. 
to  8!4  in  ,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  machine. 


TANK  AND  STRAINER  VALVE. 


The  device  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  intended  to  perform 
the  functions  of  both  the  tank  valve  and  the  injector  strainer 
valve  ordinarily  used  on  locomotives.    It  is  operated  by  a 


Section  f'5 
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■Section  Jt-B. 

Franklin  Tank  and  Strainer  Valve. 
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key  and  is  held  in  an  open  position  by  means  of  a  spring; 
to  close  the  valve  the  key  is  turned  to  the  right,  this  oper- 
ation closing  both  ports.  In  order  to  clean  the  strainer 
the  movement  of  the  key  is  continued  to  the  right  until  the 
port  from  the  tank  is  open  and  the  drain  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  screen  is  also  open.  In  bringing  the  valve  to 
this  position,  the  screen  is  reversed  so  that  the  flow  of  water 
through  it  is  opposite  to  its  normal  flow  when  the  valve 
is  in  the  open  position,  resulting  in  a  thorough  cleansing 
action  on  the  screen.    An  indicator  is  provided  from  which 


From  X 


Drain 


'  To  Injtctor* 

Voht  Optn  to  Inpc***  tbht  Oosod. 

Section*  Through  Franklin  Tank 

Showing  Valve  Positions. 


8tralner  Valve, 


the  operating  rods  extend  to  the  valve,  and  a  dog  is  placed 
on  this  indicator  for  holding  the  valve  in  cither  the  closed 
or  cleaning  position.  The  valve  is  connected  so  that  it  is 
operated  from  the  outside,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
operator  to  go  under  the  tender.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  and  can  be 
used  either  with  the  ordinary  hose  connection,  or  with  the 
Franklin  water  joint. 


OILING  THE  AIR  CYLINDER8  OF  AIR  PUMPS. 


The  proper  lubrication  of  the  air  cylinders  of  locomotive 
air  pumps  is  a  troublesome  problem;  very  little  oil  is  re- 
quired, and  a  surplus  ca'ases  the  cylinder  to  gum  up.  Auto- 
matic oilers  have  been  tried,  and  also  oiling  devices  at- 


tached directly  to  the  lubricator,  but  the  automatic  oilers,  as 
a  rule,  are  very  difficult  to  regulate,  and  the  oilers  attached 
to  the  lubricators  are  liable  to  be  left  open  by  the  operators 
and  the  air  cylinder  then  becomes  flooded  with  oil. 

The  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  has  de- 
veloped a  device  which,  it  is  claimed,  solves  this  problem  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  connected 
to  the  lubricator  by  means  of  the  union  connection  B,  and 
is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  attached  to  either  side  of  the 
lubricator  by  simply  exchanging  this  connection  with  the 
cap  C.  The  oil  is  supplied  to  the  lubricator  from  the  pipe  D, 
and  the  rate  of  flow  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw 
valve  E.  The  small  passage  beneath  the  valve  £  is  filled 
with  oil,  and  when  lubrication  of  the  air  cylinder  is  desired, 
the  operator  pulls  down  the  lever  F  for  an  instant  and  then 
lets  it  go.  The  valve  attached  to  the  lever  F  then  closes 
automatically  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  the  operator 
to  leave  the  valve  open  and  flood  the  air  cylinder  with  oil. 
At  the  point  where  the  usual  oiler  screws  into  the  top  of 
the  air  cylinder,  a  check  valve  G  is  attached.  The  arrange- 
ment is  made  either  single  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  4,  or 
double,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  sight-feed  H  enables  the 
operator  to  observe  the  flow  of  oil.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  attachment  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  while  Fig.  6 
shows  a  double  attachment  connected  to  the  right  side  of 
the  lubricator,  and  Fig.  7  a  double  device  attached  to  both 
sides  of  the  lubricator.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  pos- 
sible requirements  may  be  complied  with  by  either  a  single, 
one  double  or  two  double  attachments. 


Improved  Cast  Stku.  Side  Frame— The  Buckeye  Steel  Cast- 
ings Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  on  exhibition  a  type 
of  cast  fteel  side  frame  which  does  away  with  half  the  usual 
number  of  journal  box  bolts,  and  still  allows  the  use  of  the 
standard  M,  C.  B.  journal  box.  The  two  journal  box  bolts 
that  are  used  with  each  truck  frame,  instead  of  four,  are 
relieved  of  much  of  their  work  without  introducing  I  special 
design  of  journal  box  or  bolt. 
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Arrangement  of  Device  for  Lubricating  the  Air  Cyllndert  of  Air  Pumps. 
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Master  Car  Builders'  and  the  Master  Mechanics'  Associations, 
it  satisfactory  and  acceptable  specifications  are  to  be  i 


JSXOWDEX  BELL'S  paper  on  three-cylinder  locomotives  is 
•  an  historical  review  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  en- 
gines of  that  class.  The  discussion  was  brief,  presumably  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  experience  of  the  members  with  that  class 
of  motive  p'twer.  But  from  what  was  said,  in  discussion  as  well 
as  from  the  contex  and  of  the  paper  itself,  it  appears  that  the 
design  has  much  to  recommend  it,  both  on  the  basis  of  uniform- 
ity of  turning  movement  and  increased  tractive  effort  without 
encroaching  on  the  clearance  space,  as  would  be  done  by  an  in- 
crease of  cylinder  diameter  with  a  two-cylinder  machine.  The 
tact  that  (he  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  a  number  of  engines 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  design  in  satisfactory  operation,  and  that  the 
Midland  of  England  has  over  a  hundred  of  the  Smith  locomo- 
tives in  service  and  finds  that  they  effect  a  coal  saving  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  locomotive,  indicate*  that  there  is  a 
basis  for  the  claims  of  those  who  are  advocates  of  this  design. 

IT  has  been  suggested  before  in  these  columns  that  it  would 
*  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  would  keep  in  a  somewhat  closer  touch 
with  the  members  of  the  mechanical  associations,  before  adopting 
specification*  which  the  latter  are  to  use.  This  is  exemplified,  in 
a  small  way,  by  the  report  on  specifications  for  materials  used  iti 
locomotive  construction,  which  is  merely  a  report  on  boiler  tube 
specifications.  The  specifications  of  the  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials are  not  acceptable,  as  they  stand,  to  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association.  Hence,  they  have  been  revised,  and  now  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Society  for  Testing  Materials  to  either 
blindly  adopt  the  specifications  that  were  sent  to  letter  ballot 
yesterday  or  issue  those  to  which  no  one  will  pay  attention  or 
use.  It  emphasises  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of 
the  two  associations  in  the  same  way  that  has  been  done  by  the 


IT  is  rather  staggering,  this  talk  of  a  cast  iron  wheel  for  tcn- 
*  ders  of  140,0110  lbs.  capacity,  when  we  remember  how  few 
years  ago  it  \sas  that  the  car  of  60.000  lbs.  capacity  was  thought 
to  be  the  last  word  in  big  cars.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
use  of  such  a  wheel  load,  using,  as  it  does,  23,000  lbs.  or  SO 
per  wheel,  arc  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  Dr.  Dudley's  sug- 
gestion that  the  coning  of  the  standard  wheel  is  too  sharp  and 
throws  an  excessive  load  on  the  inside  of  the  rail  head  is  but 
one  of  the  points  in\otvod.  And  though  the  relation  of  the 
wheel  and  rail  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  attention  ever 
since  the  publication  of  M.  X".  Forney's  historic  paper  on  the 
subject  l>eforc  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in  the 
eighties,  the  question  has  not  yet  Ix'cn  settled,  And  now,  with 
these  heavier  loads,  the  cast  iron  wheel  makers  are  asking  tor 
another  eighth  of  an  inch  of  guard  rail  spacing  in  order  to 
permit  of  strengthening  the  flange.  This  request  has  the  sup- 
port of  man*  car  builders  and,  if  it  is  granted,  will  give  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  the  cast  iron  wheel.  On  the  score  of  safety- 
it  seems  quite  feasible  to  adopt  this  wider  spacing,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  American  Uailway  Asso- 
ciation will  grant  the  request  should  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  decide  to  formally  prefer  it. 


TTHE  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  which 
x  meets  at  Chicago  each  year  during  March,  conducts  its 
meetings  in  a  way  which  might  be  studied  with  profit  by 
members  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders' 
Associations.  ]n  the  first  place,  the  reports  arc  published  in 
the  association  bulletins  which  are  issued  during  the  year, 
thus  giving  the  members  ample  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
cheek  over  and  digest  them  before  the  annual  meeting. 
When  a  report  is  called  for  at  the  convention  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  there  arc  usually  eight  or  ten  of 
them,  go  to  the  platform  and  seat  themselves  behind  a  long 
table  which  extends  practically  tWs  full  width  of  the  plat- 
form. As  the  convention  attendants  arc  all  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  report  the  Chairman  docs  not  attempt  to 
present  it  in  detail,  but  places  it  before  the  convention  with 
a  few  brief  introductory  remarks,  unless  he  has  additional 
information  to  present  which  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
printed  report.  It  is  then  open  for  discussion,  and  as  various 
questions  or  criticisms  are  brought  up,  they  arc  referred  to 
the  member  of  the  committee  who  is  best  able  to  answer  or 
reply  to  them.  The  sight  of  the  committee  seated  in  a  long 
row  on  the  platform  is  impressive,  and  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  businesslike  and  earnest  way  in  which  the 
meetings  arc  conducted. 


IX  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  replies  to  the  series  of 
questions  sent  to  the  railroads  by  the  committee  on  the  Use 
of  Special  Alloys  and  Heat-Treated  Steel  in  Locomotive  Con- 
struction it  would  seem  that  the  convention  acted  wisely  in  con- 
tinuing the  committee.  The  subject  is  a  broad  one  and  while  it 
seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  association  should 
have  such  specifications,  the  actual  preparation  of  these  can 
well  be  continued  for  another  year  at  least  in  order  that  the 
results  of  further  experiments  and  service  may  be  utilized. 
Although  the  discussion  of  the  report  was  quite  limited,  it 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  use  of  heat-treated  carbon  steel  in 
axles  has  not  always  produced  desirable  service  results.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  reported  very  unsatisfactory 
service  from  such  axles  used  under  200  locomotives:  on  planing 
down  the  axles  that  had  failed  it  was  found  that  cracks  began 
to  develop  about  four  inches  from  the  surface  and  that  beyond 
that  the  metal  could  be  fractured  with  great  ease.  On  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  a  number  of  axles  failed  after  from  four  to  six 
weeks  service.  In  view  of  Ihese  facts  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  some  steps  be  taken  to  determine  the  cause  and  remedy 
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for  the  trouble  and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  committee  has  this  in 
mind.  The  report  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  vanadium  is 
being  extensively  used  in  locomotive  frames. 

AFTER  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  smoke  abatement  and  the  numerous  device-;  that 
have  been  applied  to  locomotives  to  prevent  the  making  of 
black  smoke,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Smoke  Prevention  that  such  a  simple  proce- 
dure a*  the  injection  of  air  into  the  firebox  by  means  of 
steam  jets  solves  the  problem.  It  was  brought  out  in  th.? 
discussion  of  the  report  that  the  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  but 
it  is  nevertheless  so  effective  that  a  large  number  of  loco- 
motives operating  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are  n<>\\  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. E.  W.  Tratt  of  the  Chicago  \-  \'orth  Western,  stated 
that  no  one  need  have  the  ! *•  n s t  apprehension  about  the 
failure  of  the  jet  system  to  abate  the  smoke  on  any  loco- 
motive to  which  it  is  applied.  While  the  fact  of  'moke  abate- 
ment in  itself  demonstrates  that  there  is  more  -omplrtc.  com- 
bustion, it  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn  that  apoaren th- 
ine steam-jet  tubes  reduce  the  weight  of  spark*  discharged 
from  the  stack  and  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  equivalent 
evaporation  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  economy.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  the  use  of  the  brick  arch  gave  .in 
increase  in  evaporation  of  about  8.6  per  cent .  but  the  steam 
jets  increase  the  equivalent  evaporation  whether  a  b.i.-k  arch 
is  used  or  not. 

TESTS  WITH  SUPERHEATED  8TEAM. 

IN"  some  respects,  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  cm- 
*  mittee  on  superheater  locomotives,  which  gives  the  re- 
sults of  an  elaborate  series  of  comparative  tests  made  with 
otherwi.se  exactly  duplicate  locomotives,  one  having  a 
Schmidt  superheater  and  the  other  without  a  superheater,  on 
the  locomotive  testing  plant  at  Altoona,  is  the  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  that 
has  been  offered  for  many  years.  It  forms  a  book  of  192 
pages  and  includes  over  100  charts  and  30  tables.  Conclu- 
sive results  are  given  on  several  features  of  locomotive  de- 
sign over  which  there  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  The  saving  of  coal  and  water  by  the  use  >f  super- 
heated steam  is  about  what  has  been  shown  by  other  tests 
and  by  regular  service.  The  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  locomotive  hy  the  application  of  a  superheater  has  also 
been  generally  understood,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  its  amount 
has  been  fully  appreciated  On  the  other  hand,  the  tem- 
perature at  various  points  in  the  tubes,  the  most  desirable 
ratio  of  tube  length  to  its  diameter,  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature at  various  points  in  the  path  of  the  steam 
throughout  its  course  from  the  throttle  to  the  cylinders,  the 
most  desirable  point  of  cut  off.  the  proper  relation  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinders,  the  effect  of  throitliivi  and  a 
number  of  other  similar  questions  arc  here,  for  the  first 
time,  answered  with  confidence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  these  tests  is  the 
amount  of  power  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  an  Atlantic 
type  locomotive  using  superheated  steam.  To  be  sure  this 
is  an  exceptionally  heavy  locomotive,  much  heavier  than 
could  be  used  on  most  roads,  but  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
find  that  over  2.200  indicated  horsepower  can  be  obtained 
with  a  locomotive  of  this  type.  Furthermore,  the  water 
rate,  or  pounds  of  steam  used  per  indicated  horsepower 
h-'ttr.  at  the  higher  powers  i-  a  record  for  toe- .motive  prac- 
tice. At  S4.4  miles  an  hour,  when  the  locomotive  bad  an 
indicated  horsepower  of  nearly  2.0f*».  the  water  rate  was  15.81 
!>>«.  At  1.360  horsepower  the  minimum  c  -:d  consumption  of 
2  J*5  |b«.  per  indicated  horsepower  hour  was  obtained. 

For  the  conditions  on  the  Pennsylvania  a  ratio  of  100 
between  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  tubes  is  recom- 
mended, although  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  most  desirable 
1cm  th  of  tube  defends  on  how  much  the  designer  is  willing 


to  sacrifice  in  boiler  efficiency  to  obtain  rapid  evaporation. 
The  temperature  investigations  throughout  the  length  of 
the  tubes  showed  that  there  is  a  rapid  drop  for  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  firebox  end,  after  which  the 
drop  is  much  more  gradual  until  the  curve  becomes  flat 
toward  the  smokebox  end.  There  is  also  a  large  drop  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  firebox  and  just  inside  the 
end  of  the  tidies.  Firebox  temperatures  from  2,000  to  2,400 
degrees  were  obtained,  while  the  maximum  temperatures  in 
the  tubes  was  from  1.370  to  1,620  degrees.  The  location  c.i 
the  tube  in  the  boiler  has  little  influence  on  the  temperature. 
Those  at  the  bottom  are  as  hot  as  those  at  the  top.  The 
superheater  flues  were  uniformly  from  100  to  200  degrees 
hotter  than  the  tubes,  due  to  thc  larger  volumes  of  gases 
passing  through  them. 

The  drop  in  pressure  between  thc  boiler  and  the  branch 
pipe  increases  regularly  with  thc  increase  in  power  and 
did  not  exceed  14  lbs.  at  the  maximum.  This  difference, 
howevtr.  is  largely  offset  by  thc  accompanying  increase  in 
steam  volume  resulting  from  the  increase  in  superheat  and 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  thc  heat  supplied  to  the  cyl- 
inders per  stroke.  At  the  front  return  bend  of  the  super- 
heater under  conditions  of  maximum  steam  tlow  there  is  a 
drop  of  4.2  lbs. 

An  increase  in  the  output  of  the  boiler  is  accompanied  by 
a  direct  increase  in  the  amount  of  superheat  in  thc  branch 
pipe,  At  horsepowers  above  700  there  was  found  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  one  degree  for  each  increase  of  15.3 
indicated  horsepower.  In  connection  with  the  finding,  how- 
ever, the  report  draws  attention  to  other  factors  which 
might  alter  it  when  applied  to  other  locomotives.  It  is  also 
shown  that  the  amount  of  superheat  cannot  he  increased  at 
a  given  cut-off  without  an  increase  in  speed.  An  investiga- 
tion of  thc  back  pressure  develops  that,  for  the  same  work 
done,  superheated  steam  exhausts  with  less  than  half  the 
least  back  pressure  with  saturated  steam 

Attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Vaughan  to  two  most  interesting 
sets  of  curves  given  in  the  report.  These  show  the  coal  and 
steam  consumption  at  various  horsepowers  for  both  locomotives 
and  indicate  the  economy  and  increased  capacity  in  a  striking 
manner.  Thc  fuel  consumption  at  power  below  500  horse- 
power shows  little  difference  in  the  two  locomotives,  but  from 
that  point  the  consumption  on  thc  saturated  locomotive  rises 
very  rapidly  until  it  reaches  over  5  lbs.  at  1300  horsepower, 
which  is  the  limit  of  capacity  of  this  locomotive.  The  consump- 
tion in  the  superheater  locomotive,  on  thc  contrary,  is  well 
below  3  lbs.,  up  to  1400  horsepower,  and  does  not  reach  4  lbs. 
at  lftK)  horsepower.  As  regards  steam  consumption  it  is  shown 
that  one  of  the  causes  for  the  limitations  of  the  saturated  loco- 
motive is  the  increase  in  the  water  rate  at  the  higher  powers. 
Thc  contrary  is  true  with  superheated  steam  ami  it  continued 
to  decrease  up  to  the  limit  of  capacity  of  the  locomotive, 

From  this  data  conclusions  are  drawn  that  the  application 
of  the  superheater  increased  thc  economy  of  this  locomotor 
from  a  minimum  of  12  per  cent,  to  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent  , 
and  that,  in  addition,  a  capacity  oi  30  per  cent,  greater  can  be 
obtained  bew-nd  the  capacity  when  using  saturated  steam.  The 
increase  in  capacity  is  about  the  same  as  the  theoretical  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  steam  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  tl.e  30  per 
cent  less  weight  oi  steam  used  winch  in  a  large  measure  i* 
believed  to  account  tor  the  economy,  as  it  refills  :n  a 
smaller  amount  of  heat  being  discharged  through  the  <  n 
h.iiist  A  smaller  total  quantity  of  heat  is  supplied  and  a 
larger  percentage  utilized. 

The  report  states  that  it  would  seem  logical  from  the-.- 
economies  in  water  and  fuel,  that  any  locomotive  which  is 
being  converted  from  a  saturated  to  a  superheated  sti-ant 
locomotive  should  have  enlarged  cylinders  so  long  as  thc 
proper  coefficient  "f  adhesions  is  not  exceeded.  Such  a  loco- 
motive will  maintain  its  steam  pressure  through  a  wider 
range  of  power  and  there  will  be  less  chance  oi  insufficient 
steam  supply  at  the  highest  speeds. 
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TO-DAY'S  AND  SUNDAY'S  PROGRAMS. 


SAIVBI'AV.  Jl  XE  14. 

Orchestra  Concert,  loso  .1.  .1/.— Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar Tier. 

Orchestra  Concert,  SSO  P.M. — Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

i U N DAY,  JUNE  15. 

Concert,  tt.oo  A,  M.~ Marlborough-Blenhc im  Hotel  Orchestra 
Jacques  Kinsbcrgen,  musical  director:  Prelude  and  Intermezzo 
from  Cavallcria  Rusticana  (Mascagui t  ;  (  A)  Ave  Maria 
(Gounod)  :  (H)  Mighty  Uke  Ro.se  (AVioii;  Andante  Rcltgiosa 
(Thome);  'Cello  Sol..;  Norwegian  Folk  Song  iOle  Hull);  Mr. 
Carl  lohncr;  Serenade,  Le  Milli'ins  D'Arlequin  (Prigo); 
Dreams  (IVauftcr);  (A)  There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away 
(Gounod);  (B)  Pastoral  Dance  iG.rmoni;  Fantaisie  Lohen- 
grin (Wagner). 

Concert,  S.45  I'.M. — Overture  Mtgnon  (Th.imc);  Piano 
Solo.  A  Flat  Major  Pol.  liaise  (Chofin)  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Lanin, 
Fantaisie.  La  Bohcmc  < Puccini  >  ;  Violin  Solo,  Gypsy  Airs 
(Sarasate),  Mr.  Jacques  Kingsbcrgen ;  Cansetlr  (Schindler); 
'Cello  Solo,  Antante  Camahile  (Cut);  Fantaisie  Faust 
(Gounod). 


CONVENTION  OF  RAILWAY  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER8. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineer,  will  l.c  hold  in  Atlantic  Cily.  June  16, 
at  the  Dennis  Hotel. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  R.  S.  M.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association  will  lie  held  in  Convention  Hall  this  morning  at 
10:30  to  elect  officers  and  transact  any  other  hu-ine-s  that 
may  come  before  the  meeting. 


MUSICALE. 


An  instrumental  and  vocal  concert  was  given  at  the  entrance 
ball  of  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  last  evening,  by  Eugene  En  gel's 
orchestra.  The  committee  in  charge  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
Sherman  (chairman ).  Toothe.  Crowe.  Xealley,  Sheridan,  Chaf- 
fee, Fcttingcr  and  Landreth. 


PURDUE  DINNER. 


The  annual  dinner  of  Purdue  men  at  the  convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Shclhurnr  Hotel  this  evening  at  r»  30.  Dean 
Benjamin  and  Prof,  Emlsley  will  be  present  and  a  large 
number  of  Purdue  nun  have  already  signified  iluir  intention 
of  attending.  All  Purdue  men  are  requested  to  rioter  at 
the  booth  of  the  A'.ih't.Vry  a»,i  linttinetriug  AVrfctc. 


B.  &  O.  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  B.  &  O  Club  will  be  held  in  the 
Park  Place  hall  of  the  Marlhorotivh-Blenheim  hotel  at  330 
p.  m.  next  Monday  afternoon.  June  ]'>.  The  hall  is  r-n  the  Blen- 
heim side  of  the  hotel,  one  can  be  reached  by  entering  that 
side,  and  turning  to  the  right. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  club,  called  for  the  purpr.se  of  or- 
ganizing it,  was  held  during  the  conventions  last  year.  All 
present  or  former  employes  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  attend- 
ing the  conventions,  whether  the  mechanical  department  or 
not.  arc  cligihlc  to  membership. 

C.  F.  Giles,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Louisville  Si 
Nashville,  was  elected  president  and  C.  I.  Sullivan,  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  Cowles-McDowrl!  Engineering  Company,  secretary 
last  year.   A  committee  composed  of  S.  M.  Dolin.  American  Car 


&  Foundry  Company,  A,  Gordon  Jones,  General  Railway  Sup- 
plies, and  J.  Snowclen  Bell,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  This  committee  will  present  its  report  for 
action  Monday;  and  officers  for  the  next  year  will  be  elected 
The  transaction  of  business  will  be  followed  by  a  social  time. 


SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION  DISTRICT  ELECTIONS. 

Results  of  the  district  elections  held  Friday  for  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  as  follows: 

Second  district  (New  York  and  New  Jersey) — C  B.  Yard- 
ley,  Jr.,  Jenkins  Bros,  and  J.  C.  Curric.  Nathan  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Fourth  district  (Ohio.  Indiana  and  Michigan)— C.  F. 
Elliott,  Acme  White  Lead  ft  Color  Works. 

Fifth  district  (Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota) — 
Joseph  H.  Kuhtis,  Republic  Rubber  Company. 


SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY  CLUB  SECRETARIES. 


This  paragraph  is  a  reminder  to  officers  of  railroad  clubs  and 
others  that  the  Society  of  Railway  Club  Secretaries  has  an  in- 
formal luncheon  today  at  12,30  P.  M.  at  the  Hotel  Strand.  No 
invitations  have  been  issued,  and  the  secretaries  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  around  the  hoard  all  of  their  friends  who  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  participate.  The  luncheon  takes  the 
place  of  the  annual  dinner  of  former  years  to  accommodate 
those  whose  lime  is  much  taken  up  in  the  evening  with  engage- 
ments. 

Preceding  the  luncheon  the  secretaries  will  have  their  annual 
business  meeting  in  Apartment  5  of  the  Marlborough-Btenheim. 


M.  K.  BARNUM  GOES  TO  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO. 


M.  K.  Barnum,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  will  go  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  July  1,  to 
take  the  office  of  general  mechanical  inspector  of  that  road. 
Thus  Mr.  Barnum  once  more  becomes  associated  with  Daniel 
Willard,  president  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  F.  H.  Clark,  its  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power.  When  Mr.  Willard  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Burlington  and  Mr.  Clark  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  Mr.  Barnum  was  general  inspector  of  machinery 
and  equipment  of  that  road,  reporting  direct  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Barnum  is  so  well  known  to  those  attending  the  conven- 
tions as  to  make  superfluous  mention  of  his  many  admirable 
qualities  personally  and  as  a  railway  officer.  He  first  entered 
railway  service  on  the  Erie,  and  was  successively  machinist, 
mechanical  inspector  and  general  foreman  of  that  road.  He 
was  later  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Argen- 
tine. Katt. ;  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific  shops  at  Chey- 
enne. Wyo..  and  district  foreman  and  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  same  road.  He  has  served  since  then  as  assistant  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  Southern,  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Rock  Island,  in  the  capacity  already  men- 
tioned on  the  Burlington,  and  as  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Barnum  returned  to  Atlantic  City  yesterday  from  New 
Y'ork,  where  he  conferred  with  President  Willard. 


Lack  of  Railways  in  China.— Neither  the  province  of 
Kwangsi  nor  that  of  Kweichow  nor  the  section  of  Yunnan  sup- 
plied by  Wuchow  has  any  railways.  The  existence  of  a  Kwangsi 
provincial  railway  company  is  made  known  whenever  any  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  foreign  capital  be  employed  to  build  railways 
in  the  province;  further  than  that,  however,  it  has  accomplished 
nothing  to  date.  Three  lines  of  railway  for  Kwangsi  have  been 
projected  by  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Communications,  but  no 
one  of  them  has  as  yet  progressed  beyond  the  projected  stage. 
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MASTER   MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION  PROCEEDINGS. 

Report*  on  Superheaters,  Three-Cylinder  Locomotive*, 
Heat-Treated    Steel.    Smoke    Prevention,    Tender  Wheels. 


Presides!  Crawford  called  the  third  session  to  order  at  9.30  5.    A  test  specimen  4  in.  in  length  shall  stand  hammering  flat 

a.  in.  Friday  morning.  until  the  inside  walls  arc  in  contact,  without  cracking  at  the 

 ■ — ■  edges  or  elsewhere.    For  lap-welded  tubes,  care  shall  be  taken 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  MATERIALS  USED  IN  LOCOMO-  lhat  the  weld  is  not  located  at  the  point  of  maximum  bending. 

TIVE  CONSTRUCTION  ^-    ^  tcst  sPcciincn  -" J  m   >n  length  shall  stand  crushing 

longitudinally  until  the  outside  folds  of  metal  arc  in  contact, 
without  showing  cracks  or  daws. 

After  conferring  with  subcommittee  X  of  the  American  7.    Tubes  under  5  in.  in  diameter  shall  stand  an  internal 

Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the  specifications  which  follow  hydraulic  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  so.  in.  and  tubes  5  in.  in 

have  been  prepared  covering  lap-welded  and  steel  boiler  tubes,  diameter  or  over,  ait  internal  hydraulic  pressure  of  800  lbs. 

These  specifications  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  per  sq.  in. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.    They  have,  however,  8.    lal  Test  specimens  shall  consist  of  sections  cut  from  tubes 

been  amplified  by  including  arch  tubes  and  the  large  superheater  selected  by  the  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  from  the 

tubes,  instead  of  being  confined  to  tubes  of  2*/i  in.  in  diameter  lot  offered  for  shipment.    They  shall  be  smooth  on  the  ends 

and  less.    The  paragraph  describing  the  method  of  making  the  and  free  from  burrs, 

flange  test  has  been  introduced,  and  some  other  changes  oi  a  (b)  All  specimens  shall  be  tested  cold. 

minor  nature  made.  9.    One  flange,  one  flattening  and  one  crush  test  shall  be  made 

The  report  is  signed  bv :— W.  C.  A.  Henrv  (Henna  ),  chair-  from  each  of  two  tubes  in  each  lot  of  250  or  less.    Each  tube 

man;  H.  T.  iJcnllcy  (C.  &  X.  \V.) ;  If.  E.  Smith  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  shall  be  subjected  to  the  hydraulic  test. 

Frank  Zclcny  (C.  B.  &  Q  ),  and  A.  G.  Trumbull  (Eric).  10.  If  the  results  of  the  physical  tests  of  only  one  tube  from 

Specifications  for  bsftwojo  and  Seamless  Steel  Borer  ¥%  ,ot  ,do  "ot »  **  reiu1ir«,wn«i  specified  in  Sections 

Ton.-,  c . r,  !-.„..           .  '  ,  -r.,„    '  4,  5  or  6,  retests  of  two  additional  tubes  from  the  same  lot  shall 

Tunis,  Safe  Ends,  and  Arch  Tubes.  ^  madc.  Mch  of  w,,jch  AvM  coni>mn  to  „.e  r,m,irenieWi  spec,- 

MANfr.sirri'RE.  fied. 

1.  The  steel  shall  be  madc  by  the  open-hearth  process.  standard  wfichts. 

chemical  propirtiis  and  tests.  11.   The  standard  weights  for  tubes  of  various  outside  diamc- 

2.  The  steel  shall  con  form  to  the  following  requirements  as  «crs  and  thicknesses  arc  as  follows : 

to  chemical  composition.  omiide                                Thickn«.  (Inches). 

Carbon                           ..          .      .     0  08— 0  18  ..tr  ctnt.  Diamttrr.           .095       MM       0.125       0  135       MN       0.165  MP 

M*uunrsr                                              0J0  0  50  per  cent  Inche».          Hound*.  Hounds.  MM  l'.»un<l«    Pound*.  Pound>.  Poundi. 

SulpU   not  over  0.045  per  ceni.  2.00   1.93        2.22        2.50        |.»|        2*6        ....  .... 

3.  (a)  Analyses  of  two  tubes  in  each  lot  of  250  or  less  may  2.fo              1M      J.ai       M?       3M       3  77       *.o9  *.*i 

j!si>  ....         Jill         485         5.17  6J1 

  4.00   S.S7        6.17        6.76  7.26 

_^fWt         SSSSW  4.50   6.97  7.64  f  5 

|^sV  5.00    7.77         8.52         V  » 

^^^^  S^*A.  5  25   "1"         8.96         9  75 

J^^SSsW  5.175   f-.'7  9.18 

J^k  ^t.  5.50   8.57         9.40  Nk*J 

AT  6.00   9.37       10  28  11.19 

[   .              A  12.   The  weight  of  the  tidies  shall  not  vary  more  than  5 

A  per  cent,  from  that  specified  in  Section  1 1. 

H  WORKMANSHIP  AND  FINISH 

B  13.    (a)  The  finished  tubes  shall  be  circular  within  0.02  inland 

i    Jil  the  mean  outside  diameter  shall  not  vary  more  than  0015  in. 

H\  — -         '<4^Lssssssssssssss!  from  the  size  ordered.    The  thickness  at  any  point  shall  not 

B^^B  vary  mure  than  10  per  cent,  from  that  specified.    The  length 

■^^S^^^^fl  shall  n<<t  be  less,  but  may  be  0.125  in.  more  than  that  ordered. 

£p  14  The  finished  tubes  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects  and 

a  shall  have  a  workmanlike  finish.   They  shall  be  free  from  kinks, 

sssr^^l  bends  and  buckles. 

K     JPi  15.   The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer  and  "Tested  at 

^■t^B  1.000  Ihs"  for  tubes  from  0.125  to  0  180  in .  thickness  of  material. 

^■H  or  "Tested  at  900  lbs  ,"  for  tubes  less  than  0.125  in   thick - 

ness  of  material,  shall  be  legibly  stenciled  in  white  on  each 

^^^^■^^  tube. 

W.  C.  A.  HENRY.  iNsprrrm\  AMD  nr.jFCTlON. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Specification*  for  Material*  Used  ]o    Tilc  jmpector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 

In  Locomotive  Construction.  entry,  at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  pur- 
chaser is  l>eing  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's 

be  made  by  the  purchaser,  which  shall  conform  to  the  require-  5j>*»            concern  the  manufacture  of  the  tubes  ordered 

ments  specified  in  Section  2.    Drillings  for  analyses  shall  be  *■«  «aiJttf«Ct*W  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free  of  cost,  all 

taken  from  several  points  around  each  tube.  reasonable,  facilities  to  satisfy  lum  that  the  tubes  arc  being 

(b)  If  the  analysis  of  onlv  one  tube  does  not  conform  to  the  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.    All  tests  cx- 

rcquiremcnts  specified,  analyses  of  two  additional  lubes  from  «f  check  analyses  and  inspection  shall  lie  made  at  the  place  of 

the  same  lot  shall  be  made,  each  of  which  shall  conform  to  the  mamtfactUM  prior  to  shipment  unless  otherwise  specified,  and 

requirements  specified  arc  to  ■*  *°  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with 

the  Operation  of  the  works. 

physical  numi'ltl  and  tests.  (a>    Tubes  when  inserted  in  the  boiler  shall  stand  expanding 

4.  (a)  A  test  specimen  not  less  than  4  in.  in  length  shall  have  and  beading  without  showing  cracks  or  flaws,  or  opening  at 
a  flange  turned  over  at  right  angles  to  the  liody  of  the  tubes  ihe  weld  Tubes  which  fail  in  this  manner  will  be  rejected  and 
without  showing  cracks  or  llaws.   This  flange  as  measured  from  the  manufacturer  shall  be_  notified. 

the  outside  of  the  tube  shall  be  H  in.  wide  for  tubes  2'/i  in.  17.    (b)  I'nlcss  otherwise  specified,  any  rejection  based  on 

or  less  outside  diameter,  and  Vi  in.  wide  for  tubes  larger  than  te*ts  made  in  accordance  with  Section  3  shall  be  reported  within 

2Yi  in.  outside  diameter.  five  working  days  from  the  receipt  of  samples 

(b)  In  making  the  flatige  test,  it  is  recommended  that  the  18.    Samples  tested   in  accordance  with   Section  3.  which 

flaring  tool  and  die  block  as  shown  he  used.  represents  rejected  tubes,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  weeks  from 
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the  date  of  the  test  report.  In  case  of  dissalistaction  with 
the  results  of  the  test  the  manufacturer  may  make  claim  for 
a  rehearing  within  that  time. 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  letter  ballot  for 
adoption  as  recommended  practice. 


SUPERHEATER  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Since  the  last  report  there  ha?  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  locomotives  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  using  super- 
heated steam  to  8.822,  or  more  than  100  per  cent  Reports  from 
the  users  indicate  that  they  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory. 
The  troubles  that  were  feared  with  packing  and  valves,  due  to 
the  high  temperature  of  superheated  steam,  have  not  developed 
to  any  gTcat  degree,  and  where  there  ha*  been  any  trouble  it  has 
been  overcome  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  use  of  good  material 
for  the  parts  in  question.  It  is  conceded  generally  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  cylinders,  cylinder  bushings,  valves  and  valve 
bushings  made  of  close-grained  iron  rather  harder  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  using  saturated  steam,  and  that  iron  low 
in  phosphorus  and  silicon  is  desirable. 

The  committee  has  not  been  able  to  determine  any  definite 
figure  on  the  comparative  cost  of  maintaining  superheated  and 
saturated  steam  locomotives,  hut  the  general  concensus  of  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  the  increase,  if  any,  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  not  going  to  be  of  sufficient  moment  to  influence  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other. 

During  (he  year  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  started  a  series 
of  tests  contemplating  the  comparison  of  two  Atlantic  type  loco- 
motives, two  Pacific  and  two  consolidation  locomotives,  of  mod- 
ern size,  one  of  each  type  equipped  with  Schmidt  superheater, 
and  the  other  using  saturated  steam.  The  tests  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  type  locomotives  have  been  completed,  and  copy  of 
report  upon  the  Atlantic  type  locomotive  is  given  in  complete 
detail  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  The  work  on  the  Pacific 
and  consolidation  type  locomotives  is  not  yet  in  such  shape  as  to 
warrant  figures  Uing  given  out,  but  at  least  a  resume  of  the 
results  will  tw  given  in  next  year's  report. 

The  members  of  the  committee  concur  in  the  conclusions 
appended  to  this  test. 

The  report  is  signed  bv : — T.  T.  Wallis,  (P.  R.  R.l.  chairman; 
C.  H.  Hogan.  (X.  Y.  C.  *  II.  K.  >  ;  R.  \V.  Bell.  (  I.  C.  I  ;  Thomas 
Roope.  (C.  R.  &  Q.>:  YV.  1.  Tollerton.  (C.  R.  I.  &  P  i  ;  H.  H. 
Vaughan.  (C.  P  >.  and  J.  R.  Gould.  (C.  &  O.). 

[The  report  of  the  tests  on  the  Altooria  locomotive  testing 
plant  on  superheater  ami  saturated  steam  locomotives,  which 
(onus  an  appendix  to  this  report,  is  too  voluminous  to  lie 
covered  here  It  will  bo  reproduced  more  fully  in  the  regu- 
lar weekly  and  mechanical  editions  of  the  Kaihfiiy  .-I../C  (insnif. 
The  conclusions  of  the  tests  are  given  below. —  I-j  iior  ) 

Wlll.KK. 

Previous  tests  have  indicatid.  and  the  results  obtained  with 
tins  locomotive  confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the  locomotive 
Iw.'ilcr  surface!--  absorb  a  fixed  amount  of  heat  from  each 
cubic  foot  or  from  each  pound  of  the  gases  of  combustion  flow- 
ing past  them,  and  the  increase  in  evaporation  j*  rhie  to  the 
increase  in  weight  or  quantity  of  the  gases  of  combustion,  and 
to  tm  other  cause  This  being  true,  the  capacity  of  the  boiler 
is  fixed  by  limitations  of  combustion  upon  the  urate,  and  riot 
by  a  failure  of  the  boiler  surfaces  to  absorb  heat, 

The  limit  of  boiler  capacity  with  this  locomotive  was  reached 
at  a  rate  of  coal  burning  of  approximately  "(NX)  lbs  per  hour, 
and.  therefore,  whether  or  not  a  stoker  is  required  to  efficiently 
handle  this  locomotive  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  grades 
to  lie  ascended  and  the  requirements  oi  continual  heavy  load- 
ing. 

These  tests  furnish  us  with  additional  information  on  flue 
lengths  which  is  of  value  The  short  tubes  show  an  advantage 
in  activity  of  combustion  and  also  in  rapidity  of  evaporation, 
with  an  attending  lower  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  and  we  con- 
clude that : 

(a)  The  most  desirable  length  of  tube  depends  upon 
how  much  the  designer  is  willing  to  sacrifice  in 
boiler  efficiency  to  obtain  rapid  evaporation  with 
some  loss  of  heat. 

(h)  There  is  a  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  tubes 
for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  tlie  Mc- 
Ik>x  end.  after  which  the  temperature  drop  is  more 
gradual  until,  with  this  short  tube,  the  curve  of  tube 
temperature  becomes  flat  toward  the  smokcl>ox  end, 
and  therefore  the  heat  transfer  at  the  firebox  end 
of  this  tulip  is  much  higher  than  at  the  srnokebox 
enil. 

(Y)  The  temperature  of  the  superheater  flue  is  in  all 
cases  from  to  200  degrees  higher  than  the  tem- 
perature in  the  boiler  tulip     This  is  probably  due  to 


the  larger  volume  of  gases  passing  a  hot  tube  sur- 
face, namely,  the  superheater  units. 
(it)  Observations  made  on  other  locomotives  indicate 
that  there  is  little  if  any  difference  in  temperature 
of  flues  as  far  as  their  location  in  the  sheet  is  con- 
cerned. 

(■  )  From  the  boiler  efficiency  obtained  with  this  locomo- 
tive, the  form  of  the  curve  of  temperature  drop  in 
the  tubes,  and  the  high  smokebox  temperature, 
slightly  longer  tubes  seem  desirable. 

ENGINES. 

For  a  given  cut-off,  the  water  rate  decreases  with  an  in- 
crease in  superheat,  the  rate  of  decrease  apparently  being  fast- 
er at  the  shorter  cut-offs,  for  a  given  water  rate  the  super- 
heat increases  with  an  increase  in  cut-off,  the  increase  in  cut- 
off causing  a  higher  draft  on  the  tire  and  an  attending  in- 
crease in  power  output. 

Remembering  that  Mi  per  cent,  less  weight  of  steam  is  used 
when  superheating,  it  is  this  fact  which  in  a  large  measure  re- 
sults in  a  lower  amount  of  heat  discharged  through  the  ex- 
haust. A  smaller  total  quantity  of  heat  is  supplied  and  a 
larger  percentage  utilized,  and  therefore  an  economy  is  brought 
alx'Ut  bv  the  reduction  of  waste  heat  through  the  exhaust. 

In  exhausting  steam  from  a  locomotive  cylinder  it  has  been 
found  that,  for  the  same  work  done,  less  lhan  one-half  the 
least  kick  pressure  is  required  as  compared  with  these  cylin- 
ders operating  with  saturated  steam. 

LOCOMOrUK. 

In  Bulletin  19,  when  discussing  the  Ki9  locomotive,  con- 
clusion 9  on  page  144  was  drawn  that  an  economy  in  water 
approximately  M\  per  cent,  anil  in  coal  of  between  20  and  JO 
per  cent,  might  be  expected  when  using  highly  superheated 
steam  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  conclusion  is  continued  by  these  Eft's  tests,  and  the  addi- 
tional conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  that,  when  approach- 
ing the  limit  of  the  saturated  steam  locomotive,  a  saving  as 
high  as  50  per  cent,  may  be  expert  vd.  and  that  the  application 
of  the  superheater  justifies  itself  by  an  increased  maximum 
capacity  over  the  saturated  steam  locomotive  of  not  less  than 
Mi  |ier  cent. 

If  we  assume  a  limit  of  1400  dynamometer  horse-power  for 
the  Kn  locomotive,  the  K6«  may  lie  expected  to  produce  18?0 
dynamometer  horse -power,  or  an  increase  of  32  per  cent.;  this 
marks  the  increased  power  which  may  be  expected  by  super- 
heating. 

The  application  of  the  superheater  to  this  locomotive  in- 
creases its  economy  from  a  minimum  of  2.1  per  cent,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  46  per  cent.,  the  economy  increasing  with  the  increase'! 
power  required  of  the  locomotive. 

It  was  found  that  Ml  per  cent  higher  capacity  was  derived 
from  the  Kbs  h-toiimtivc  when  using  superheated  steam  than 
with  the  same  size  and  type  of  locomotive  using  saturated 
steam 

When  conditions  are  such  thai  the  starting  of  trains,  and 
low  speeds  up  to  approximately  M\  miles  tier  hour,  are  not 
factors  in  tonnage  rating,  the  application  of  the  superheater 
to  a  passenger  locomotive  permits  an  increase  of  rating  of 
approximately  M)  per  tint  If  the  starting  of  heavy  trains 
and  low  speeds  of  operation  are  factors  in  establishing  the 
tonnage  rating,  there  is  nothing  in  these  tests  to  indicate  that 
the  superheater  locomotive  should  have  a  hover  rating  than 
the   saturated   steam  locomotive. 

f  rom  the  results  obtained  in  the  tests  we  believe  that  any 
locomotive  in  being  converted  from  saturated  to  superheated 
steam  should,  with  the  application  of  the  superheater,  have  en- 
larged cylinders,  the  results  indicating  that  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  maximum  economy  the  extent  of  the  cylinder  enlarge- 
ment should  be  such  that  the  maximum  indicated  horse-power 
may  be  developed  at  a  cut-off  not  exceeding  Mi  per  cent. 

ins.  t  ssiox. 

II.  T  Hentley,  tf.  Si  X.  W  o  I  move  that  the  thanvs  of  the 
Association  be  tendered  to  Messrs.  Wallis  and  \  outty  and  th<- 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  their  assistance  in  giving  us  thi> 
splendid  paper.     (The  motion  was  carried  i 

II.  H.  Vaughn.  <<°nn  f'ac.i:  I  think  the  diagrams  showing 
the  coa]  per  dynamometer  horse  power  hour,  and  the  steam 
per  dynamometer  horse-power,  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  horse-power,  are  about  the  most  remarkable  illu-tratioiis 
that  we  have  ever  had  oi  the  gain  that  is  obtained  bv  the 
attachment  of  superheater  to  a  locomotive.  One  ot  the  mn»t 
remarkable  features  is  the  wav  in  which  the  capaci'.v  of  the 
superheater  locomotive  goes  up  and  the  amount  of  power  it 
can  develop,  while  the  saturated  steam  locomotive  cotnes  to 
an  absolute  stop  at  about  1..VK)  h.  p.  The  curve  shows  at  that 
point  that  the  epgine  is  simply  done,  there  is  no  more  to  it, 
whereas  a  superheater  steam  locomotive  of  the  same  size 
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is  still  going  on  and  giving  increased  horse  power  as  re- 
quired. 

Unity  Fowlef  (Midland  Railway.  England):  Of  course,  on 
our  side  art  shall  welcome  very  heartily  the  free  way  in  which 
these  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  presented.  It  is  something 
thai  I  mi  afraid  we  do  not  develop  in  the  same  way  on  our  sidr 
of  the  water,  but  nevertheless!,  we  shall  use  them  to  the  same 
advantaKc.  and  wc  also  feel  a  great  indebtedness  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  to  Mr.  Young  and  also  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association.  There  is  one  point  I  would  question,  and  that 
is  when  they  open  the  tire-hole  door,  it  appears  that  the  steam 
pressure  went  up.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Young  has  any  figure* 
to  show  how  the  efficiency  goes,  but  it  has  always  l>een  our  aim 
on  our  side  to  get  the  firemen  to  keep  the  doors  closed,  which 
wc  believe  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  best  condition. 

C  D.  Young :  This  is  the  second  application  wc  have  made 
of  this  principle,  and  we  have  noticed  the  same  characteristic 
when  the  grate  surface  is  lieing  forced  to  a  burning  rate  of  135 
or  150  lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate.  With  probably  15  in.  of 
draught  in  the  front  end.  there  is  an  insufficient  air-supply 
through  the  grate,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
that  air  for  proper  combustion.  If  the  lire  door  is  closed  under 
these  high-buriiiiig  rates  with  the  tremendous  draughts,  it  im- 
mediately results  in  a  fall  of  the  steam  pressure,  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  coal  to  burn.  Hy  opening  the  door  wide  and 
permitting  the  air  to  pass  into  the  firebox  from  the  door, 
the  pressure  is  quickly  regained.  These  tests  arc  made  for 
one  hour  duration,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that  under 
a  lest  of  this  kind  your  attention  and  that  of  your  people 
is  taken  up  with  noting  a  number  of  details,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  close  study  of  ibe  efficiency  of  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  air  that  comes  in  at  that  time.  But  1  am 
convinced  wc  could  demonstrate  that  our  monoxide  was  run- 
ning very  high  until  we  opened  the  door,  when  it  would 
change  to  dioxide.  But  these  things  all  happen  within  five 
minutes,  because  if  the  Itoiler  falls,  in  steam  at  16  lbs.  evaporat- 
ing head,  it  only  takes  a  very  brief  time  to  lose  a  Ih. ;  and 
liesides.  you  have  little  time  for  your  observation. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  examination  of  the  firebox  under 
conditions  of  this  kind.  The  box  is  incandescent,  due  to  the 
depth  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  fire;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
air  gives  a  black  cone  from  the  point  of  entry,  indicating  quite 
clearlv  what  it  is.  There  is  so  much  air  in  the  inside  of  the 
box  that  I  question  very  much  whether  under  these  forced  firing 
rates,  there  is  any  drop  in  the  tcm|ierature  due  to  the  admission 
of  the  cold  air.  It  should  he  remembered,  too,  that  under  these 
conditions,  the  evaporation  is  high — above  14  and  15  lbs.  of  water 
to  the  square  ft.  of  heating  surface.  The  thickness  of  lire  was 
about  18  in.  at  the  door,  to  10  in.  at  the  flue  sheet,  sloping. 


THREE-CYLINDER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


By  J.  Snowpes  Bell. 

The  three-cvlinder  locomotive,  although  originated  as  early  as 
1846,  and  applied  in  railroad  service  in  1847.  has  I'm:  confined 
to  a  smaller  range  of  actual  practice  than  any  other  design 
which  differs  from  the  standard  two-cylinder  construction,  and 
the  record  of  its  performance  may.  perhaps,  be  considered  too 
limited  to  determine,  with  reasonable  probability  of  correctness, 
whether  its  advantages  are  sufficient  to  recommend  its  general 
adoption.  It  docs  not.  however,  involve  any  error  in  mechan- 
ical principle,  nor  appear  to  have  indicated  objections  in  prac- 
tice, and  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  and 
probable  value  to  warrant  a  more  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration by  locomotive  designers  and  users  than  it  has  here- 
tofore received, 

(A  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  three- 
cylinder  locomotive*,  starting  with  that  developed  by  Robert 
Stephenson  and  William  Howe  in  1846  down  to  and  including 
those  built  from  the  designs  of  Howard  D.  Taylor  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  in  1909.  was  then  presented  by  the 
author,  many  illustrations  being  included.  An  abstract  of  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  follows. — Editor  ] 

A  desien  for  the  application  of  three  rvlindcrs  in  a  locomo- 
tive of  the  Mikado  type,  proposed  bv  H.  S.  Vincent  of  the 
American  '.oroirotive  Cotnomv.  is  iHu*»rated  in  b'i"  1  The 
central  cylinder  is  set  in  advance  of  the  two  ontside  cylin- 
ders, on  an'  incline  of  H  degs.,  and  it*  piston  is  coupled  to  the 
pin  of  a  crank  on  the  second  driving  axle.  In  order  to  min- 
imize the  inclination  of  this  cylinder,  the  middle  portion  of 
the  front  driving  axle  is  bent  "lightly  into  crank  form.  The 
pistons  of  the  outside  cylinders  are  counted  to  crank  pins  on 
the  wheetf  of  the  third  driving  axle  Tin-  crank  pins  are  set 
1  JO  degs.  apart.  All  cylinders  are  of  the  snipe  diameter  (23  in.) 
and  the  main  rods  are  all  of  eou.il  letivth  flO  ft.  6  in  V  The 
valve  chest  of  the  central  cylinder  is  located  on  its  rieht-hand 
side,  and  is  readily  accessible,  as  are  alvi  the  cross  head  and 
guides. 


The  characteristic  feature  of  novelty  of  this  design  consists 
in  a  construction  of  valve  gear  devised  by  Mr.  Vincent,  which 
operates  on  a  principle  which  appears  to  be  new,  viz.:  The 
actuation  of  the  distribution  valves  of  the  central  cylinder  by 
what  is  termed  a  selector  lever,  the  ends  of  which  are  con- 
nected to  and  derive  motion  from  the  gears  which  actuate  the 
valves  of  the  outside  Cylinders.  The  resultant  motion  imparted 
to  the  middle  of  this  lever  is  transmuted  to  the  distribution 
valve  of  the  central  cylinder  through  rocker  arms  proportioned 
to  give  this  valve  the  same  steam  distribution  action  as  those 
of  the  valves  of  the  outside  cylinders.  This  arrangement  will 
he  understood  by  reference  to  Fig  2,  and  its  simplicity  is  ob- 
vious, no  independent  link,  eccentric,  or  other  analogous  valve 
actuating  element  being  required,  as  the  central  valve  is  moved, 
controlled,  and  reversed  by  the  same  mechanism  as  the  valves 
of  the  outside  cylinders,  through  its  connection  therewith  by 
the  selector  lever. 

Except  as  in  the  application  of  three  cylinders  and  the  means 
for  actuating  the  valve  of  the  central  cylinder  without  an  in- 
dependent valve  gear,  as  above  described,  the  locomotive  of 
this  design  is  of  the  present  standard  Mikado  type,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  be  of  equivalent  power  to  one  having  two  28-in. 
cylinders.  Its  general  dimensions  are  the  following:  cylinders, 
23-in.  diameter  and  28-in.  stroke:  loiiler.  minimum  diameter, 
S4  in.:  tubes.  2.W  ,,f  2'  ■  in.  diameter,  and  40  of  5: '•  in.  diam- 
eter. 20  ft.  6  in.  long ;  heating  surface,  tubes.  4.0M8  sq.  ft. ;  heat- 
ing surface,  fire  box,  310  sq.  ft.;  grate  area,  66.5  sq.  It.;  tractive 
power,  60.600  lbs.;  weight  of  engine,  total.  332.000  lbs.;  weieght 
on  driving  wheels,  J4X.OI10  lbs. 

The  high  power  and  speed  requirements  .if  modern  service  have 
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developed  the  Mallet  and  Mountain  type  locomotives,  weighing  up 
to  540,000  and  331.500  lb*..  re*|>ec(ively.  the  weights  per  axle 
being  so  great  that,  in  many  cases,  rails  and  bridges  are  strained 
nearly  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  cylinder  dimensions 
being  also  increased  up  to  tin-  limit  of  the  clearance  of  some 
railroads  and  beyond  that  afforded  on  others.  As  stated  to 
the  writer  by  a  locomotive  designer  of  acknoyvledged  high 
standing  and  ability,  "we  have  about  reached.  especially  in  some 
of  the  large  Mountain  designs,  the  possibilities  of  a  two-cylinder 
engine."  The  destructive  effect  upon  the  rails,  which  increases 
with  the  speeed  resultant  upon  the  unbalanced  vertical  force  in 
two-cylinder  engines,  has  long  been  recognized,  and  there  being 
apparently  no  effective  means  available  for  neutralizing  this 
effect,  there  has  resulted  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  static  weight 
per  axle  to  that  which,  when  augmented  by  the  dynamic  effect 
of  the  excess  balance,  will  not  he  above  that  yvhich  can  lie  safely 
carried  by  the  rails  and  bridges.  This  limit  varies  on  different 
railroads.  a*  affected  by  the  solidity  of  the  roadbed  and  by  local 
traffic  conditions 

The  most  important  advantage  claimed  for  the  three-cylinder 
IneuenMivc  is  the  attainment  of  substantially  uniform  turning 
moment,  from  which  there  results  more  rapid  acceleration  in 
starting  and  greatly  increased  smoothness  and  steadiness  in 
running:  reduced  destructive  action  on  rails  and  bridges;  and 
the  exertion  of  greater  tractive  power  and  utilization  of  a 
lower  factor  of  adhesion  than  a  two-cylinder  engine.  The  sys- 
tem further  affords  facilities  for  providing  increased  cylinder 
power,  equally  divided  in  a  balanced  application,  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  and  is  adapted  for  opera- 
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tion  upon  the  simple,  compound,  or  triple-expansion  principle. 
The  necessity  of  using  a  crank  axle  ami  connections,  for  the 
attainment  of  these  results,  of  course,  involves  the  objection 
of  increased  complication  and  cost,  hut  with  the  materials  and 
methods  now  available  in  the  manufacture  of  crank  axles,  the 
objections  to  this  form  of  driving  axle,  *s  compared  with  a 
straight  axle,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and.  as  compared 
with  four-cylinder  locomotives,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  have  been  constructed,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 


Fig.  2— Valve  Gear  of  Proposed  Three  Cylinder 

States,  the  advantage,  in  point  of  simplicity  and  economy,  is 
obviously  materially  in  favor  of  the  three-cylinder  locomotive. 
This  is  also  the  case  as  to  structural  considerations,  there 
being  sufficient  space  between  the  frames  to  provide  crank 
checks  of  ample  width,  and  by  reason  of  its  comparatively  simple 
form,  the  axle  can  be  readily  forced  in  an  ordinarv  railroad  shop. 

When  comparing  the  difference  in  dvnamic  effect  on  the  rail 
of  a  modern  two-cylinder  Mikado  tvpe  locomotive  and  an 


and  nommai  driving  wheel  weights  arc  identical  with  the 
two-cvlindcr  engine,  there  being  no  unbalanced  weight  and  conse- 
quently no  vertical  dynamic  effect,  it  would  seem  entirely  pos- 
sible to  operate  this  engine  on  a  much  lighter  rail  than  the  two- 
cylinder  engine;  or,  if  the  latter  requires  a  rail  weighing  100 

243000  X  100 

lbs.  per  yard,  the  former  can  t>e  carried  safely  on  

310000 

=  80-lb.  rail.  If  the  same  weight  of  rail  be  maintained,  the 
power  and  weight  on  driving  wheels  of  the  three-cylinder  engine 
310000  -  243000 

can  lie  increased    =  27.6  per  cent.,  without  any 

243000 

greater  destructive  effect  on  the  rail. 

At  a  speed  of  45  m.ph.  a  comparison  of  the  turning  moments 
of  three-cylinder  and  two-cylinder  engines,  the  two-cylinder  en- 
gine having  cylinders  28  by  28  inches,  and  the  three-cylinder 
engine  having'  cylinders  23'  by  28  inches,  both  engines  having 
approximately  the  same  power,  show  that  the  cuivc  of  com- 
bined turning  moment  for  the  two-cylinder  engine  reaches  its 
maximum  at  a  crank  angle  of  about  37  degs..  and  its  minimum 
ui  an  angle      ..I.,  .ut  ;-J  i  with  a  vaxiatft  n  in  turning  m  imen: 

i  _y,,.M'i  iv.    v\  ith  the  thn  i  i  ylindei  eng  m  At  maximum 

occurs  at  60  degs.,  180  degs..  and  300  degs.,  the  minimum  at  90 
eg*,.  210  degs.,  and  330  degs..  the  difference  between  the  max- 
ima and  minima  being  about  9,000  lbs.  This  increased  uni- 
formity of  turning  notion  is 
clearly  beneficial  in  lessening 
the  racking  effect  due  to  sud- 
den and  violent  reversals  of 
strain  in  the  machinery  of  the 
locomotive. 

At  the  instant  of  Stirling,  or 
for  the  first  few  revolutions 
when    the   maximum  tractive 
power    is   being   exerted,  the 
maximum    combined  turning 
moment   of   the   two  cylinder 
engine  occurs  at  a  crank  angle 
of  45  deg..  while  at  85  degs.  it 
has  nearly  reached  its  mini- 
mum, the  total  variation  in  one 
revolution  being  about  56.000  lbs.,  and  a  variation  of  54.000  lbs. 
occurring  while  the  cranks  arc  turning  through  an  angle  of  40 
degs.    In  the  three-cylinder  engine  of  equal  power  the  curve 
of  total  turning  moment  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  as 
before ;  that  is.  the  maxima  and  minima  occur  at  three  points 
in  the  crank  circle,  the  amount  of  variation  being  26,000  lbs. 
It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  these  rotative  curves  represent 
the  steam  force  only.     When  moving  at  high  speeds,  they 
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equivalent  three-cylinder  engine  of  the  same  power  and  type,  at 
a  speed  of  40  m.ph.,  it  will  be  found  that  at  this  speed  the 
vertical  effect  of  the  unbalanced  force  for  the  two-cylinder 
engine  is  8.3X0  lbs."  per  wheel,  or  67 ,000  lbs.  for  the  engine, 
thereby  causing  a  difference  in  rail  pressure  of  134,000  lbs.  in 
each  evolution  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  while  the  normal  static 
weight  of  this  engine  on  driving  wheels  is  243.000  lbs.,  at  a 
speed  of  40  m.ph..  the  effect  on  the  rail  becomes  equal  to  a 
static  weight  of  310,000  lbs. 
With  the  three-cylinder  engine,  in  which  the  tractive  power 


would  be  modified  somewhat  by  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
weights. 

In  the  first  case  the  maximum  combined  turning  moment 
equals  150,400  lbs.,  and  in  the  second,  131,700  Ihs.  Slipping 
will,  of  course,  occur  at  that  point  in  the  stroke  where  the  turn- 
ing moment  is  a  maximum.  Therefore,  for  the  two-cylinder 
engine,  the  instantaneous  tractive  power  at  the  point  of  maxi- 
150400  X  28 
=    =  75200  lbs.    And  the 
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243(100 

factor  of  adhesion  =    =  3-23. 

75200 

engine  the  maximum  tractive  power 


For  the  three-cylinder 
131700  X  28 


56 


=  65850  lbs. 


243000 

and  the  factor  of  adhesion  =    as  3.68.    It  is  therefore 

65850 

entirely  feasible  in  a  three-cylinder  engine  of  the  proportions 

3.68  —  3.23 

mentioned,  to  increase  the  tractive  power   =  14  per 

3.23 

cent.,  with  no  greater  liability  to  slip  the  wheels  than  in  the 
le>s  powerful  two-cylinder  engine  having  the  same  weight  on 
driving  wheels,  This  capability  permits  the  designer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  increased  boiler  capacity  obtainable  on  account 
of  the  higher  rail  loads  permissible  with  this  type  of  locomotive. 

Pisrrstsio.v. 

Henry  Fowler  (Midland  Railway,  England):  We  have  45 
three-cylinder  compound  engines,  working  perfectly  satis- 
factorily, at  220  lb.  pressure,  and  as  compared  with  our  sim- 
ple engine*  on  similar  work.  1  fancy  the  gain  we  have  had  in 
coal  consumption  hus  been  7  per  cent.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Great  Central  Railway  of  England  has  built  one  of 
these  engines  which  operates  as  a  switching  engine,  which 
works  on  a  hump,  and  the  Xorthcasternu  Railroad  Company 
has  in  service  a  Considerable  number  of  3-cylinder  super- 
heater engines.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  with  us.  is  that 
we  have  not  the  room  to  put  the  big  cylinder  on  the  side,  and 
have  to  put  it  in  between.  1  take  it  that  you  also  will  have 
to  come  to  somctKinT  of  that  kind. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Bell  for  his  paper. 


SPECIAL     ALLOYS     AND     HEAT-TREATED    STEEL  IN 
LOCOMOTIVE  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  committee  sent  out  a  circular  of  inquiry  outlining  a 
scries  of  seventeen  questions.  Replies  were  received  from 
twenty-six  railroads,  which  cover  an  ownership  of  approximately 
25.266  locomotives.  From  the  information  received  and  that 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  oi  the  cummittec,  it  was  de- 
cided to  only  make  a  progress  rc|w»rt. 

A  few  roads  are  using  and  Others  are  making  experimental 
investigation  of  heat-treated  carbon  steel  in  locomotive  frames, 
main  and  parallel  rods  and  miscellaneous  parts.    Five  roads  arc 
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u^ing  heat-treated  carbon  steel  springs,  wheels  and  tires.  Carbon 
heat-treated  steel  (or  piston  rods,  axles  and  crank  pins  is  the 
ni'>n  gtnerally  used  of  the  treated  steels,  and  tin  roads  in  all  are 
dning  more  or  less  work  with  this  class  of  material. 

The  replies  as  to  the  use  of  allm  steels  in  locomotive  con- 
struction are  So  varied  that  it  can  only  lie  stated  that  alloy  steels 
are  l*ing  u*ed  to  some  extent,  and  the  greatest  quantity  seems 
t"  l>e  confined  to  locomotive  frames,  main  and  parallel  rods, 
pi»t<iii  rods,  axles  and  crank  pins,  although  some  roads  are  using 
alloy  steels  for  springs.    Vanadium  is  quite  extensively  used  in 


frame  material,  eight  roads  making  use  of  this  element.  For 
main  rods,  piston  rods,  axles  and  crank  pins  both  vanadium  and 
chrom-vanadium,  with  some  nickel,  are  being  used,  and  in  spring 
material  some  silico-mangancsc,  vanadium,  chrom-vanadium  and 
nickel  have  been  employed.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  vana- 
dium and  chrom-vanadium  in  cast  iron,  there  being  live  roads 
making  experiments  with  this  material. 

In  the  use  of  alloy  steels  in  locomotive  frames,  five  require 
heat  treatment,  whereas  four  do  not,  and  for  main  and  parallel 
rods,  piston  rods,  axles  and  crank  pins  there  seems  to  be  almut 
an  equal  number  requiring  heat  treatment,  as  compared  with  those 
which  do  not  require  heat  treatment  of  the  material.  For  tires 
and  springs  the  majority  of  the  roads  do  not  require  special 
treatment,  and  for  boiler  steel,  cast  iron  and  miscellaneous  parts 
no  treatment  is  required  by  any  one. 

The  following  chemical  requirements  for  various  materials 
used  with  heat-treated  carbon  and  alloy  steels,  seems  to  indicate 
tentatively  the  average  existing  practice: 

Piston  Rods,  Axlks  and  Crxnk  Pins. 

Heat  Treated 

Carbon  Steel.  Alloy  Steel. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Carbon   45  to  .60  .JO  to  .40 

Maiiitanesc  45  lo  .70  .40  to  .65 

Phutidiorus.   not   over                                    ,05  .05 

Sulphur,  nut  over                                        .05  .05 

Silicon    .15  to  .30 

Vanadium,  not  leas  than   .16 

Chrom    .90  to  1.10 

For  the  physical  requirements  the  practice  from  the  replies 
seems  to  indicate  the  following: 

Pistox  Rons.  Axi.es  and  Ckank  Pins. 

El.ntllc  Limit  Ultimate  Eloiie.    Per  cent. 

Lba.  Lb*.  per  cent.  Keduc. 

per  Sis,  In.  per  Sq.  In.  in  J  In.    of  Area. 

Heat  Trrnlcd  Carbon  50.000  Mm.  S5.000  Min.        2*.0  45.0 

Alloy                            tW.OOO  Mill.  100.000  Mm.         .1)0  SO.O 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  practice  for  heal-trcatcd  carbon 
steel  for  piston  rods,  axles  and  crank  pins  is  approximate, 
depending  upon  the  normal  carbon  of  their  specifications,  namely, 
heating  between  1,500  degs.  and  1.600  degs.  F.  and  quenching 
in  water  and  dnwing  to  a  temperature  of  between  1.050  degs. 
and  1.150  degs.  F..  the  material  not  being  permitted  to  get 
entirely  cold  between  quench  and  temper. 

In  a  general  way  the  use  of  heat-treated  carbon  and  alloy 
steels  has  resulted  in  satisfactory  service,  increased  mileage 
having  been  obtained  from  the  materials  with  apparently  fewer 
failures,  although  in  the  majority  of  the  taWC!  the  material  has 
not  been  in  service  long  enough  to  make  a  fair  reply. 

Seven  roads  do  not  require  any  heat-treated  carbon  or  alloy 
steel  axles  and  crank  pins  t»  lie  drilled,  whereas  four  roads 
are  at  this  time  requiring  drilling  for  the  proper  treatment. 
Present  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  requiring  the  drilling  of 
shafts  of  large  diameters. 

Most  of  the  members  have  not  found  it  desirable  to  use  alloy 
steels  and  heat-treated  carlxin  steels  in  designs  where  ex- 
cessive vibration  or  shock  is  not  expected,  live  roads  stating 
that  this  is  their  present^  practice.  One  member  is  using  this 
material  for  springs,  one  for  side  rods  and  one  for  all  machinery 
parts  for  high-speed  passenger  loconv dives. 

Heat-treated  carbon  steel  can  be  obtained  at  a  slight  advance 
in  price,  whereas  alloy  steels  may  be  purchased  at  an  increased 
cost,  approximately  double  that  of  the  plain  carbon  steel,  heat- 
treated. 

The  report  is  signed  bv  : — C  D.  Young  i  Penn  >.  Chairman: 
Henry  Hartlett  (I!  &  M  i  :  S.  M.  Vaqdahi  (Bald  l-oc...  Wit*.); 
H.  H.  Hunt  i  Am.  Loco.  Co  >.  and  J.  C.  Little  (C.  &  X.  WW 

C.  D.  Voting  presented  the  paper  closing  with  the  following 
remarks : 

I  would  like  to  say  with  reference  to  the  exhibits,  that  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  of  alloyed  steel  have  called  our  attention 
to  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  replirs  which  the  Committee 
has  received,  in  that  all  the  information  they  have  does  not 
agree  with  the  shipments  made  to  various  roads.  The  ques- 
tion of  prices  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  «amc  basis,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  in  the  publication  of  the  Committee's  report, 
we  omit  the  appendices,  and  submit  merely  the  report  of 
progress,  so  there  will  be  no  confusion  of  facts  from  the 
data  we  received  in  reply  to  our  circular.  1  suggest  this  after 
taking  it  up  with  the  members  of  the  committee. 

MSOVSSIOX. 

F.  F.  Gaines,  (C.  of  Ga. ):  Wc  have  had  two  cases  of  heat 
treated  axles  in  less  than  four  to  six  weeks'  service,  where  the 
axles  broke  off  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  must  be  due  absolutely  to  the  method  of  heat  trea'men'.. 
so  much  so  that  I  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  else  has  hail 
a  similar  experience.  I  have  got  to  the  point  where  I  am  rather 
afraid  of  them. 
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C.  D.  Young:  I  believe  if  lie.it  treated  material  is  purchased 
without  careful  inspection  and  test,  that  you  are  very  apt  to  get 
even  poorer  material  in  the  heat  treated  carbon  steel  than  perhaps 
in  annealed  carbon  steel,  as  the  punching  of  a  large  mass  of 
steel  is  very  severe  on  the  steel  structure,  If  it  is  not  properly 
and  intelligently  done,  it  may  make  the  material  poorer  than  it 
would  be  without  that  treatment,  and  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
to  the  members  to  buy  this  material  on  close  testing  and  close 
observation  of  the  treatment  which  is  being  given. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  this  year  is  installing  a  hcat- 
trating  plant,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  not  only  subject  the 
punching  charges  to  a  specimen  test,  but  also  to  a  drop  test 
Oil  each  individual  piece,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  we 
have  given  the  proper  treatment  to  the  material.  We  expect 
to  discontinue  the  drop  test  if  we  do  not  find  any  disastrous 
results.  There  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  under- 
stand, from  improper  heat  treatment.  Heat  treatment  will 
not  make  poor  steel  any  better,  it  will  make  poor  steel  still 
worse,  but  it  certainlv  will  improve  good  steel. 

J.  F.  DeVoy  (C  St.  «t  St.  P.):  The  Milwaukee  Road  ha* 
tried  to  use  these  axlei  mder  about  200  locomotive*.  I  am 
perfectly  free  in  stating  th.it  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever would  I  put  a  so-called  heat-treated  axle  under  a  loco- 
motive, with  the  methods  as  I  know  them.  We  have  not  tried 
u  heat-treated  a\lr.  for  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  what- 
ever but  that  the  heat  treatment  known  now.  will  make  I 
good  steel  about  as  bail  as  it  can  be  We  planed  the  axles 
that  failed  down  to  the  centre,  and  at  about  4  in.  from  the 
surface  on  a  12  in.  axle,  crack*  began  to  develop,  and  pieces 
broke  off  of  their  own  weight.  I  do  not  just  csactlv  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Young  meant  by  making  a  iiroper  in*pection. 
A  pmper  inspection  of  a  heat-treated  axle  cannot  be  made  for 
the  reason  that  there  i-.  no  way  of  te*ting  thcin  until  you 
have  reached  a  point  at  least  3  in.  in  from  the  outside  of  the 
axle. 


SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

Several  members  of  this  committee  were  on  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  fienrral  Manager'*  Association  of  Chi- 
cago to  determine  the  advantages  of  steam  jets  in  locomotive 
lirelKixes  as  an  aid  to  smoke  prevention,  and  it  was  on  their 
recommendation  that  their  report  be  transmitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  this  convention. 

The  chairman  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  particularly  to 
the  President  of  this  Association  for  his  careful  test  and  its 
valualilc  deduction*,  and  begs  leave  to  submit  it  in  full 

The  re|M.rt  is  signed  by:— E.  W.  Pratt  (C.  &  X.  \V).  chair- 


motive  firebox  for  abating  smoke,  both  with  and  without  a 
brick  arch,  the  special  purpose  being  the  development  of  a 
specification  applicable  to  locomotives  operating  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

In  brief,  the  results  show  that  if  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  air  per 
pound  of  coal  tired  is  delivered  over  the  fire  by  steam  jet 
tubes,  the  emission  of  smoke  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  low 
amount,  and  that  while  the  brick  arch  is  a  benefit,  particularly 


E.  W.  PRATT, 
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while  the  locomotive  is  running,  the  steam  jet  combustion  tube 
is  of  value  either  with  or  without  a  brick  arch. 

Locomotive  Xo.  "042  (0-6-0)  was  selected  for  the  tests  as 
licing  representative  of  a  large  class  of  shifting  engines  in  serv- 
ice in  Chicago.  The  locomotive  was  equipped  with  a  Security 
brick  arch  consisting  of  six  rows  of  bricks  supported  on  two 
3-in.  tube*  with  a  5-in.  gap  between  the  flue  sheet  and  the 
front  of  the  arch,  as  illustrated  in  b'ig.  1. 

The  steam  jet  combustion  tubes  were  applied  in  accordance 
with  Fig.  1.  There  were  eight  tubes  along  each  side  of  the  fire- 
box, six  above  the  tire  door  on  the  Itack  head,  and  four  below 


man:  )  F.  DeVoy  <C.  M  &  St  P.»:  W.  C  Hayes  (Eric);  T. 
R.  Cook  (Penna.  I,  ami  M.  K.  Itanium. 

SMOKL   PMVfcXTlOX   BY  l/M  OF   STEAM  1RTS. 

These  smoke-abatement  tests  were  made  at  the  Altoona  test- 
ing plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  determine  the  merits  and 
proper  application  of  steam  jet  combustion  tubes  in  a  loco- 


the  fire  door.  The  tubes  consisted  of  pieces  of  2-in.  boiler  tub- 
ing, approximatel.il  f>  in.  long,  inserted  in  place  of  staybolts. 
and  each  tube  was  provided  with  a  :h«-in  steam  nozzle  con- 
nected to  a  'A-\n.  steam  line.  Arrangement  was  also  made  to 
use  air  in  the  nozzles  in  place  €if  steam.  The  blower  was  of 
the  double  tip  nozzle  type  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Steam 
admission  to  the  blower  line  was  controlled  by  a  quick-opening 
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flat  disk  valve,  which  gave  any  desired  pressure  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  130  lbs. 

The  tire  door  was  equipped  with  an  adjustable  damper  and 
deflector.  The  damper  was  set  with  an  effective  opening  of  10 
sq.  in.,  and  the  deflector  at  an  angle  of  30  degs.  with  the  door, 
throughout  the  tests.  The  smoke  box  was  of  the  self-cleaning 
type,  with  adjustable  lift  and  deflector. 

M  FT  HOD  OF  MAKING  THE  TESTS. 

In  order  to  obtain  conditions  similar  to  exacting  yard  service, 
the  locomotive  was  run  for  seven  minutes  at  a  drawbar  pull 
of  about  15.000  lbs.  at  I-  m.  p.  h.,  and  then  shut  off  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  three  minutes  with  the  blower  on  full.  The  rated 
tractive  effort  of  this  locomotive  is  26,517,  so  that  56  per  cent,  of 
the  rated  tractive  effort  was  delivered,  which  made  the  locomotive 
work  very  hard.  The  minimum  boiler  pressure  allowed  was  170 
lbs.,  or  a  variation  of  ten  pounds  from  the  rated  pressure  of  180 
lbs. 

While  running,  careful  and  uniform  firing  was  insisted  upon 
with  a  light,  sloping  fire,  but  as  soon  as  the  throttle  was  closed 
the  fireman  promptly  threw  a  stated  amount  of  coal  under  the 
front  of  the  arch,  to  make  plenty  of  smoke.    One.  four,  none 


Fig.  2 — Double  Tip  Nozzle. 


and  six  shovelfuls  of  c<al  were  used  ff>r  this  purpose  on  the 
four  stops,  and  is  included  in  the  coal  used  for  each  test.  The 
standing  smoke  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  careless 
firing. 

The  al«-vc  cycle  of  tests  was  made  with  each  of  the  various  ar- 
rangements of  steam  jet  tubes.  Selected  to  give  data  as  to  the 
best  location  of  the  lubes,  the  be* I  location  of  the  nozzles  in 
the  tubes,  and  the  most  desirable  amount  of  air  and  steam  in- 
jected by  the  tubes,  with  and  without  the  brick  arch. 

The  amount  of  air  entering  the  rircliox  through  the  ash  pan. 
fire  door  and  steam-jet  tubes  w»>  determined  by  the  use  of  ane- 
mometers 

The  sparks  discharged  from  the  stack  were  caught  in  a  spark 
catcher  erected  on  the  root  on  the  te-ting  plant. 

After  each  set  of  tests  the  spark*  collected  were  swent  up  and 
weighed.  Analyse*  of  eleven  representative  samples  of  these 
sparks  were  made.  Analyses  of  the  flue  gas  were  made  from 
samples  representing  the  average  of  the  running  and  stand- 
ing tests  for  every  cycle 

The  brick  arch  was  in  place  on  35  tests  and  removed  for  40 
tests  On  7  tests  the  gap  between  the  arch  and  flue  sheet  was 
cln«ed. 

The  coal  used  throughout  the  tests  C except  in  nine  efficiency 
testsi  was  furnished  by  the  Superior  C'nal  Company  from  the 
Hrnld  Mine  in  Macoupin  County.  Illinois,  and  is  representative 
of  the  coal  used  in  the  Chicago  District  The  following  table 
wives  the  two  analysts  and  the  corresponding  test  numhrrs: 

Sulfhur 

Vri-i»Tf       Ft"«si  Vi-hOlr  T>,  if-minrd 

.  f  •[  -!*      r^-tur.  M.-.orr  \l.'!«.-,:tf  Ash  Sfp.irn'rly 

:.<■    ir  rt  ?7 14  s  t,  14         t,  1 1 

51    17.47  if  4  1  <j  V.  I."  M  *.«7 


The  noticeable  features  of  this  coal  are  the  high  ash,  sulphur 
and  moisture,  which  make  it  a  very  dirty,  clinkering  coal,  of 
comparatively  low  heating  value.  The  calorific  values  of  the  two 
carloads  were  11,671  and  12,884  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  dry  coal, 
respectively. 

After  the  best  arrangement  of  steam-jet  tubes,  with  and 
without  the  arch,  had  been  determined,  a  series  of  efficiency 
tests  was  run  at  the  same  speed  and  cut-off.  both  with  anil 
without  the  arch,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and 
locomotive  with  the  steam-jet  tubes  as  compared  with  the  same 
locemiotive  without  tubes.     These  tests  were  run  for  one  hour  each. 

To  determine  the  merits  of  the  steam-jet  tube  in  abating 
smoke  while  a  tire  is  being  built  in  a  locomotive,  or  while  build- 
ing up  a  fire  after  the  firebox  temperature  has  become  very 
low.  a  series  of  fi  ring-up  tests  was  made,  using  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  steam-jet  tubes  with  the  arch  in  place.  Starting  with 
a  cold  boiler,  the  fire  was  lighted  and  built  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Continuous  smoke  readings  were  made  until  boiler 
pressure  was  obtained. 

RESULTS  OF  TESTS. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  smoke  for  a  given 
quantity  of  air  and  steam  and  for  a  given  condition,  which 
no  amount  of  care  seems  to  overcome,  and  eliminating  variable 
after  variable  does  not  appear  to  change  this  condition.  The 
general  law.  however,  is  clearly  defined,  the  smoke  being  reduced 
almost  directly  in  proportion  as  the  total  quantity  of  air  and 
steam  aliove  tire  is  increased  until  a  practical  limit  of  about  190 
lbs.  per  minute  is  reached,  above  which  it  was  impossible  to  go 
under  the  test  conditions,  on  account  of  the  locomotive  failing 
to  steam.  At  this  point  the  curves  indicate  that  little  further 
reduction  in  smoke  could  be  made  with  increased  air  and  steam 
ahove  the  lire.  They  indicate  that  the  locomotive  would  have 
made  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  smoke  under  the  test  conditions 
with  no  air  or  steam  admitted  through  the  jets,  although  4  tests 
gave  only  13.5  per  cent,  with  this  condition,  probably  because 
the  entcine  steamed  freelv  enough  for  the  fireman  to  keep  the 
door  open  a  good  deal.  The  minimum  smoke  with  normal  brick 
arch  was  6  5  per  cent.,  or  a  reduction  of  about  75  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  air  to  steam  seems  to  be  immaterial,  although 
some  of  the  variations  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  total  pounds 
of  air  per  pound  of  coal  (ired  f including  ash  pan)  l>eing  great- 
er or  less  a»  the  ease  may  lie,  indicating  that  the  quantity 
of  air  is  the  important  factor  The  jets  in  the  back  head  above 
the  tire  door  are  apparently  superior  to  the  side  jets 

In  each  case  a  further  reduction  of  smoke  was  made  fcy 
filling  the  gap  between  the  arch  and  flue  sheet. 

In  the  standing  tests  it  was  possible  to  use  the  maxittv.im 
amount  of  air  and  steam  obtainable  with  the  equipment,  and 
accordingly  the  smoke  was  still  further  reduced,  with  the  indi- 
cation that  a  further  increase  of  air  and  steam,  above  fire,  wo  ild 
not  Ik-  of  great  benefit  The  curves  indicate  that  with  no  air 
and  suram  admitted,  the  locomotive  would  have  made  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  smoke.  The  minimum  smoke  with  normal 
brick  arch  was  alf.nt  3  5  per  cent  .  or  a  reduction  o:  about  S7 
per  cent 

The  ratio  of  air  to  steam  appears  imikirtant  in  this  case  The 
tests  with  no  steam,  or  a  ratio  of  air  to  steam  greater  than 
f  air  to  one.  fall  upon  the  same  curve,  but  the  tests  where  the 
ratio  of  air  to  steam  is  less  than  four  to  one  resulted  in  a 
higher  smoke  reading  for  the  same  total  weight  of  air  and 
steam  as  indicated  by  the  upper  curve  This  point*  to  the  fr.ct 
that  the  air  injected  over  the  tire  is  the  greatest  factor  in  smoke 
reduction. 

The  amount  of  air  iniceted.  per  pound  of  steam,  should  be  in- 
creased as  closely  as  possible  to  a  maximum  of  25  lbs.  to 
give  the  best  results  and  at  t he  sime  time  make  an  economical 
u»e  e-f  ibe  steam  This  means  that  the  quantitv  of  air  injected 
by  the-  steam  jets  is  the  valuable  factor  in  smoke  reduction,  but 
it  is  felt  that  Ibe  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  moisture  is 
essential,  and  therefore  the  air  should  be  injected  by  steam  iets. 

The  average  smoke  results  when  running,  and  with  and  with- 
out the  brick  arch,  were  plotted  against  total  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  above  the  fire  These  curves  show  substantially  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  total  air  and  steam  curves,  except 
a  sharper  break  at  from  2.000  to  2.400  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  which  seems  to  be  the  critical  point  either  with  or  with- 
out brick  arch  It  also  appears  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
smoke  when  standing  without  the  arch  to  as  low  a  figure  as  with 
the  arch,  when  using  the  jets  in  the  hack  head  abovr  the  fire 
door,  although  the  side  jets  lose  considerable  ground  without 
the  arch 

The  intensity  of  draft  in  the  front  end  being  the  same  on  all 
tests  except  for  the  variation  in  steam  pressure,  the  amount 
or  air  drawn  through  the  grates  is  reduced  bv  the  amount  in- 
ie.te-d  over  the  fire  by  the  steam  jets,  the  total  being  constant 
Tins  mears  that  the  steam  jets  reduce  the  firebox  vacuum 
and  explains  the  greatlv  reduced  coal  consumption  on  tests 
where  a  hirer  amount  of  air 
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Curves  indicate  ihai  tin-  yri-atcr  the  total  amount  of  air  per 
pound  of  coal  the  less  smoke,  and  that  the  back  head  jet*  arc 
superior  to  the  side  jets,  although  both  are  capable  of  reducing 
smoke  to  about  6.5  per  cent.,  under  the  test  conditions,  when 
the  total  air  per  pound  of  coal  is  greater  than  13  lbs.  and  35 
per  cent,  of  it  is  injected  above  the  tire. 

Assuming  the  locomotive  would  have  averaged  20  per  cent, 
smoke  when  running  without  the  jet  tubes,  curves  .show  that 
when  about  4  lbs,  of  air  per  pound  of  coal  fired  is  injected  over 
the  fire,  this  smoke  may  be  reduced  to  7.5  per  Cent.,  or  a  re- 
duction of  about  62  per  cent. 

The  average  smoke  when  standing  may  be  reduced  from,  say, 
30  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  or  a  reduction  of  about  o"  per 
cent.,  when  4.5  pounds  of  air  per  pound  of  coal  is  injected  by  the 
back  head  jets  or  5.5  pounds  of  air  by  the  side  jets. 

The  back  head  jets  reduced  the  smoke  when  standing  even 
lower  without  the  arch  than  with  it,  although  they  were  not 
able  to  do  so  while  running.  The  side  jets  show  a  loss  of 
efficiency  both  when  running  and  standing 

The  brick  arch  greatly  improves  the  performance  of  the  side 
jets,  which  might  be  expected,  since  the  arch  helps  the  admix- 
ture of  air  and  combustible  gases  and  creates  a  longer  flame- 
way,  thus  making  the  longest  possible  passage  for  the  air  injected 
at  the  sides.  The  jet  tubes  on  opposite  sides  were  directly- 
opposite  each  other,  so  that  the  columns  of  air  and  steam  met 
in  the  center  of  the  firebox  The  back  head  jets,  however, 
seem  to  be  as  good  without  the  arch  as  with  it,  and  therefore 
considerably  superior  to  the  side  jets  without  the  arch. 

In  general,  when  the  average  smoke  is  reduced,  the  maximum 
smoke  is  also  reduepd.  and  that  when  the  average  smoke  is  re- 
duced to  7  per  cent,  the  maximum  density  of  the  smoke  emitted 
at  any  time  will  not  be  higher  than  No.  1  on  the  Ringclmann 
scale. 

In  order  to  determine  if  possible  whether  it  was  the  distance 
from  the  Hue  sheet  or  the  height  above  the  fire  that  was  im- 
portant, tests  were  run  with  the  five  side  jets  on  cither  side 
farthest  from  the  flue  sheet  in  use.  The  resulting  smoke  was 
very  high  in  all  cases,  indicated  that  the  height  above  the  fire 
had  is  the  most  important  feature  with  the  upper  back  head 
jets.  Referring  to  Fig.  1.  showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
jet  tubes  and  brick  arch,  it  is  seen  that  the  upper  back  head  jet 
tubes  are  practically  ,.n  a  line  with  the  back  edge  of  the  arch, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  air  injected 
by  these  jets  was  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  arch  directly  into 
the  flues  by  the  draft  <>f  the  locomotive  and  never  reached  the 
fire  at  all.  This  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  these  jets 
with  the  brick  arch  gave  no  better  smoke  results  than  without 
the  arch,  if  as  s  I. 

(fHi  ti  \-  v  r  i  *r> 

Penn  Gas  cnal  was  used  for  the  efficiency  tests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  2  tests  in  order  to  make  the  locomotive  steam.  While 
Penn  Gas  cord  is  a  high  volatile,  smoky  coal,  the  analysis  shows 
practically  the  same  volatile  matter  as  the  Illinois  coal  used  in 
the  otlnr  tests,  with  a  considerably  higher  heating  value,  and 
it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  smoke  to  mute  as  low  a  figure,  so 
that  the  results  are  fairly  comparable  One  poult  interest 
is  that  with  no  jet«  in  use.  the  same  smoke  was  obtained  with 
and  without  the  brick  arch  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
than  on  one  test  without  the  arch,  the  ii reman  was  able  to  keep 
the  door  open  a  good  deal  after  putting  in  a  fire,  and  a_'ain  it 
may  lie  due  1"  the  un.tccoimi.ihle  variations  in  smoke. 

The  curves  drawn  from  the  results  indicate  that,  while  run- 
ning, the  brick  arch  i*  capable  oi  making  a  50  per  cent,  reduction 
in  smoke,  irrespective  of  the  steam  jets.  The  upper  back  head 
jet  tubes  are  capable  of  reducing  the  smoke  approximately  60 
per  cent,  without  the  arch  and  70  per  cent  with  the  arch,  with 
approximately  5.5  llo,  of  air  per  pound  of  dry  coal.  Thr  two 
tests  made  with  the  side  jets  did  not  show  that  they  had  very 
much  merit. 

ICfiVoMV  OF  Till    -TlAM-.trT  TfllKS. 

The  results  of  the  rtrtcienoy  tests  >,hmv  that  a  reduction  of 
smoke  results  in  an  increase  in  equivalent  evaporation  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  efficiency  and  e-conomy  with  or  without 
the  brick  arch,  showing  that  the  steam- jet  tnUs  make  for  im- 
proved combustion  and  economy,  rather  than  simply  "white-wash" 
the  smoke.  The  brick  arch  itself  shows  an  average  increase  in 
evaporation  of  about  8o  per  cent. 

As  the  smoke  is  reduced  the  rate  of  combustion  is  reduced  either 
with  or  without  the  arch  Since  the  drawbar  horse-power  of  the 
locomotive  was  practically  the  same  on  all  tests,  this  seems  to  be 
direct  economy.  But  the  iirt-lmx  vacuum  is  reduced  by  the  air 
thrown  over  the  tire  to  reduce  smoke  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  burn  as  much  cord.  To  be.  sure,  the  locomotive 
steamed  and  the  drawbar  horse-power  was  maintained,  but  on 
many  of  the  tests  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  boiler  before 
starting  and  keep  the  injector  ott  until  the,  stop,  in  order  to 
maintain  steam  pressure  within  the  limit  of  170  lbs.  This  could 
not.  of  course,   be  done  with   a   road   locomotive,  but   it  is 


entirely  possible  with  the  majority  of  shifting  locomotives,  and 
although  the  economy  shown  is  not  direct,  a  proportion  of  it 
is.  because  on  the  efficiency  tots  the  water  level  in  the  boiler 
was  maintained  at  all  limes,  and  there  was  a  resulting  economy 
from  the  use  of  the  steam-jet  tubes.  In  yard  service  it  is 
probably  that  a  much  larger  economy  could  be  effected  by  using 
the  jet  tubes  to  check  combustion. 

Taking  account  of  the  variations  in  drawbar  horse-power,  it 
was  also  shown  that  below  about  10  per  cent,  smoke  the  increase 
in  economy  is  not  so  great. 


SI-AM  KS. 

The  average  analysis  of  the  sparks  discharged  on  44  tests  (II 
cycles),  with  and  without  arch,  is  as  follows: 


Volatile  Matter 

Filed 
Carbon 

46.76  per  cent 



Sulphur 
Ash  Determined 
Separately 

British 
Terminal 
I'niu 

12.36  per  cent 

40.88  per  cent  2.<>R  per  cent 

7S10 

The  average  heating  value  of  the  Illinois  Coat  was  1 2.227  H. 
t.  u.  per  pound  dry  coal,  hence  the  sparks  had  63.7  per  cent,  of 
the  heating  value  of  the  coal.  This  may  explain  the  increased 
economy  when  using  the  steam  jets,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  re- 
duction of  smoke.  Allowing  lor  the  reduction  in  smoke  by  the 
brick  arch,  it  is  seen  that  the  arch  docs  neit  reduce  the  amount 
ol  sparks  discharged,  ard  the  indications  are  that  more  sparks 
are  discharged  with  the  arch  than  without  it. 

Flkl.llOX   Tt  MI'F.N.VTHKr. 

The  fitehox  temperature  was  uniformly  high,  no  definite  rela- 
tions between  it  and  the  amount  of  air  above  the  tire  being  ap- 
parent, although  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  large  amount  of  air 
above  the  fire  would  reduce  the  firebox  temperature  enough  to 
offset  the  increase  due  to  better  ceimbustion.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  the  iircliox  without  the-  arch  was  1.697  degs.  F.,  and 
with  the  arch  1,911  degs.  P..  or  an  increase  of  12.6  per  cent. 

On  the  efficiency  tests  with  Penn  Gus  coal,  the  average  firebox 
temperature  was  l.XPX  degs,  K  without  the  arch  and  2,166  degs. 
with  the  arch,  or  an  increase  of  15.8  per  cent. 

IllOWFIts. 

The  operating  pressure  of  the  blower  was  maintained  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  to  make  the  draft  the  same  for  all 
te-Ms.  The  maximum  pressure  obtainable  on  the  blower  with 
full  boiler  pressure  was  130  lbs.,  anil  this  gave  a  front-end 
vadium  ricarlv  c'i"al  to  that  of  the  5  in  no*zlc  under  running 
conditions. 

To  determine  the  value  and  economy  of  the  blower  used  (see 
Pig.  2i.  it  was  compared  with  a  double  tip  stack  blower  as  it 
was  temporarily  applied  for  this  test.  The  tips  were  arranged 
so  that  the  tube  jets  would  meet  about  half  way  up  the  center 
of  the  stack,  and  they  had  precisely  the  same  area  oi  opening 
as  the  double-tip  blower  used  in  the  smoke  test  A  multiple-tip 
blower  was  also  compared  All  three  blowers  had  the  same 
blower  valve  old  line  from  the  steam  turret. 

Comparing  the  blowers  according  to  vacuum  and  steam  con- 
sumption, the  multiple  blower  is  the  mosl  efficient  of  the  three, 
with  the  double-tin  blower,  applied  at  the  norzle.  the  next. 
The  objection  to  the  multiple-tin  blower  is  the  liability  of  the- 
tiiis  to  become  clogged  up  or  broken  off. 

Finis; ■;  I  P  tfsts 

Three  tiring-up  lets  were  made  with  a  cold  boiler  to  deter- 
mine the-  efficiency  of  the  steam  jets  with  a  low  firebox  tempera- 
ture.   The  following  table  gives  results. 
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The  double-tip  nozzle  blower  was  used  on  the  first  two  tests, 
and  the  blower  was  the  same  on  all  three.  The  results  show 
that  the  steam  jets  arc  capable  of  reducing  smoke  even  when  the 
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tin-box  temperature  is  tow,  but  tln-y  are  not  as  efficient  as  when 
it  is  high,  as  might  lie  expected  Hence  they  would  be  of 
service  lit  all  tunes  in  shifting  service,  but  in  greater  degree  when 
the  lircliox  temperature  is  high. 

si  UK  AM)   I1JSITIUN   OF   STF.AM-JFT  NOXZI.KS. 

From  the  results  outlined  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  two 
things  are  apparent  :  l-'ir>t,  that  a  large  quantity  of  air  must 
be  injected  over  the  tire  by  the  steam-jet  tubes  to  reduce  smoke 
properly,  and,  second,  that  this  air  should  be  injected  with  the 
least  amount  of  steam  practicable.  To  determine  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  steam-jet  tubes  to  fulfill  these  requirements, 
complete  air  and  steam  calibrations  were  made  upon  ,£-in„ 
in  and  1  ^-iti.  nominal  diameter  steam  nozzles  in  the  2-in.  out- 
side diameter  jet  tube 

It  was  found  possible  to  move  the  nozzle  from  ihe  inner 
end  of  the  tube  to  a  ]>osition  K'  j  in.  from  the  inside  edge,  or 
approximate!)  2 in  beyond  the  outer  end  of  the  tube,  and  in 
case  of  the  j-ni.  nozzle  3!/  in.  beyond  the  outer  end,  with  a 
continually  increasing  quantity  of  air  injected  into  the  firebox. 
Hcyond  that  position  the  quantity  of  air  falls  oft.  probably  due 
to  the  greater  friction  of  the  steam  in  the  tube  and  the  striking 
of  the  outer  edge  of  the  jet  of  steam  on  the  firebox  sides.  The 
indications  arc  th:>t  the  'ii  •>!  efficient  position  is  where  the  jet 
of  steam  expands  and  completely  tills  the  tube  just  before  reach- 
ing the  inner  end  of  the  lube 

The  1 « -in.  nozzle  is  the  most  efficient  of  the  three,  with  the 
?w-in.  slightly  less  efficient  ami  the  1  i-iu  very  much  less  efficient. 
All  three  are  more  efficient  as  the  operating  pressure  decreases. 
While  tin  '  «-in  nozzle  is  most  efficient,  the  Sn-ui  nozzle  is 
capable  of  injecting  50  per  cent,  more  air  with  only  slightly  less 
efficiency,  and,  in  general,  would  probably  be  the  desirable  nozzle 
to  use, 

<  M\<  I  I  SIOSS. 

The  steam-iet  combustion  tube  has  a  decided  value  in  reduc- 
ing smoke  under  the  widely  varied  conditions  of  these  tests. 
The  air  injected  bv  the  tube  was  found  to  be  the  greatest  factor 
ill  reducing  smoke,  although  a  small  amount  of  steam  seems  es- 
sential in  »tm>ke  reduction.  When  using  steam-jet';,  injecting  air 
into  the  firebox,  it  was  apparent  that  a  greater  reduction  in 
smoke  was  accomplished  by  their  use  with  improper  tiring  as 
compared  with  careful  bring  The  lireliox  temperature  was 
found  to  be  higher  when  the  arch  was  in  service  as  compared 
with  the  plain  tirebox.  although  the  data  do  not  consistently 
show  that  a  reduction  in  smoke  follows  increased  tirebox  temper- 
ature 

The  steam-jet  tubes  seem  to  give  the  best  results  in  prevent- 
ing smoke  when  located  so  that  the  injected  air  and  steam  nice! 
the  flame  as  high  as  possible  above  the  fuel  bed.  If  the  arch 
is  used  the  best  results  seem  to  In-  obtained  whi  n  the  air  passe, 
underneath  the  arch  as  high  as  possible  above  the  fuel  bed.  The 
arch  gives  luttir  results  in  sin. ike  prevention  if  it  fits  tighl 
against  the  thie  sheet  A  tight  arch,  however,  has  the  practical 
disadvantage  of  collecting  deposits  of  sparks  and  eventually 
closing  the  lower  flues 

An  efficient  design  of  smoke-hex  blower  is  an  important  factor 
in  smoke  abatement.  Air  openings  in  the  lire  door  are  of 
slight  assistance  in  smoke  abatement,  as  they  are  capable  of  sup 
plying  only  about  Hi  per  cent  of  the  air  necessary  above  the  lire 
and  a  very  small  percentage  if  the  total  air  for  complete  coui- 
husitott 

I'cst  results  were  obtained  when  from  -I  to  ft  lbs  of  air  per 
pound  of  coal  'ircd  was  injected  by  the  steam  tidies  from  a  loca- 
tion in  tin-  buck  head  above  the  lire  door.  It  was  found  on  tiles- 
tests  that  the  total  amount  of  air.  including  that  which  Mas 
introduced  above  the  lire,  should  not  be  less  than  13  lbs  per 
pound  of  coal  for  good  smoke  prevention. 

The  data  ..-cm  to  indicate  that  the  hi  st  results  can  be  obtained 
when  the  least  amount  ,,f  Meant  >-  injected  with  the  greatest 
amount  ,.f  :ii r. 

The  tisr  of  the  steam-jet  tubes  results  -n  considerable  o  o[io-riv. 
and  in  the  eft'.ciency  tests  an  increase  in  evaporation  was  obtained. 

The  steam  je:  tubes  apparently  r.  duce  the  weight  of  sharks 
dischargnl  fr..m  the  s-ack,  but  tin-  .lata  were  not  of  a  character 
ti  iirmly  establish  this  point 

There  ;s  a  in  v.s.m  for  n  qu  «-k- acting  ras-lv  opi-iated  valve 
cat-able  — -  '.  it.-  reas- .liable  graduations  in  pressure. 

ft  was  i>  He.1'  if'.ii-ni!  the  le-t.  th:0  the  'U't'ii  nozzles  wen.' 
living  vvoin  bv  tin  s-.e.,m  and  tin.  acc  -tints  f.i  the  iuahilitv  of 
the  -t,,mi  bo,.,  t..  supt.lv  as  tot.it  -,  pressure  i.i  the  jets  a. 
ih  sit.  d  ■•■  -  t".  ..f  Ihe  later  '.  -I-  The  n-.ttlo  were  made  of 
br.is..  'I  he  ic: -■  it-. -i-s  arc  lb.-i  ihey  should  uu„|e  of  .tc.-l  ami. 
it  r. iv  li.,i-.l<  in  .1  The  Or.  -n  di.im.t.t  .leant  no/zle  s.eni. 
to  l-<  I.  .i t.-i  I .;<•  .. in-  i-.  us,  -n  a  2-:n  tu'-e. 

'I  i-'-re  i.  ii.-i-i  it  .id.  nt  to  \h*  n.e  "I  the  steam-iet  tube* 
iti  t'h,  i:i..-f  .  :  tent  arraiv.-ctiH  in.  and  ii  the  .icani-jct  lulus 
an-  I-.  i|.  .l  in  -be  cab  thev  should  hi-  covered  with  a  !  .'-in.  cast- 
it..-  I,..x  in  ov -'led  w  lii  .-..st  -.  r.  .ti  air  i->take  from  a  p.  .int  outside 
the  ,-.»'•.  flu-  air  intake  being  pr  .-.  idol  with  a  nmltler. 


DISCUSSION. 

W.  H.  Fctncr  (Cent,  of  Ga.  )  :  I  notice  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  committee  states  that  the  best  results 
were    obtained    when    the    arch    hit    against    the    flue  sheet. 

I  have  had  the  same  experience,  and  like  your  committee  have 
had  the  experience  of  being  unable  to  keep  the  lower  flues  clean 
on  account  of  accumulation  of  sparks.  The  road  with  which  I 
am  connected,  however,  has  a  plan  which  gi-  es  us  the  bench', 
of  this  tight  arch  without  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  flues  clean, 
and  taking  care  of  the  sparks.  It  is  done  by  the  application  of  a 
spark-hopper,  which  enables  us  to  take  care  of  the  sparks  aril 
get  results  which  we  did  get  from  the  tight  arch.  The  hopper 
is  located  on  a  casting  that  is  used  to  support  the  arch.  The 
arch  is  similar  to  the  arch  used  in  stationary  practice  very  much 
now  . 

T.  H.  Curtis  (communication  read  by  Mr.  Taylor)  :  While  the 
human  factor,  the  fireman,  is  the  greatest  regulator  of  smoke- 
emission,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this  ii  reman 
will  produce  the  best  results  on  locomotives  equipped  with  ade- 
quate and  efficient  appliance. 

I  suggest  that  paragraph  63.  page  38  ( first  paragraph  under 
"Svarks"  in  Abstract  I  In-  revised,  as  its  present  content  is  liable 
to  give  an  erroneous  impression,    from  this  paragraph  I  quote 

"Allowing  for  the  reduction  tn  smoke  by  the  hrick  arch,  it  is 
seen  that  the  arch  does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  sparks  dis- 
charged, and  the  indications  are  that  more  sparks  arc  discharged 
with  the  arch  than  without  it  " 

The  following  burning  rates  are  .-led.  as  the  pr  .daclioii  „i 
sparks  is  dependent,  t  ■  an  appreciable  decree,  upon  the  burning 
rate  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour  and  the  kind  of 
nal  burned.  In  the  |hirty-tv,o  lists  tv;:dc  with  (he  •nick  area 
the  maximum  rate  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  sur- 
face per  hour  was  87. lb.  ;  ititn-mitm  blfl  lbs  .  average  72  4 
lbs  With  no  arch,  for  nine  tests,  the  maximum  was  75  7  pounds: 
minimum  fvs.5  (sounds;  average  7>!  I  pounds 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  data,  other  than  that  given  in  thi- 
rcport.  that  is  ..i  great  importance  in  .-onsiderisg  tin  efficiency 
of  the  brick  arch  relative  to  the  abatement  of  marks  The  P 
of  Maco-ipm  t  i  iuitv.  Ill  co  il  coii.bm.d  f  ,r  the  (iet  .-ral  Man- 
.-kits'  \.so.-iati. m  of  Chicago  showed  more  sparks  produced  with 
the  arch  ihan  wit!  out  it,  the  burning  rates  ti.r  ihese  list,  rang- 
ing irotii  a  minimum  of  till  1  to  a  n-aximuui  of  87.3  lbs  of  c..:d 
per  -qtiarc  font  of  grate  surface  per  hour  The  Chicago  Ass. Na- 
tion of  (  oninn  rce  t '. .miiiittce  of  Investigation  on  Smoke  Abate- 
ment and  Flectrilication  Uailwav  Terminals  had  tests  con- 
ducted at  Alii  ona.  l':i..  with  on  representative  h  mutinous 
from  Illinois,  and  Indiana  l  our  of  ihese  coal,  were  tested  with 
and  without  the  arch  at  a  rat.  of  h -r  tin  •  ■■>  »>..—  .VI  t  .  I'H 
lbs  |„r  ..|  ft  of  grate  surface  per  hour  (Two  of  these  coals 
were  from  different  counties  in  Indiana,  and  the  two  from  diffTer- 
ent  counties  in  Illinois  Macoupin  t  uinty  being  one  of  them) 
The  averages  for  ihese  fo-.ir  c  al.  vv.it-  Al  the  minimum  bnrti- 
ing  rate  of  II...  of  coal  per  5i|  tt  of  grite  .urf  .ee  per  hour 
the  tests  sh  ove.)  4;!."  nt  i  c.  ill  in."-  s;:ark*  with  the  arch  than 
without  it;  at  the  burning  rat.  of  I  '  lbs  i.i  coal,  'be  tests  showed 
onlv  7  4  per  cent,  mere  .pok.  with  t'r  arch  ihan  without  't; 
at  the  burning  rate  of  5--I  lb.  ..i  c.,,,i.  the  test,  showed  1H  tier 
cent  li  s.  .nark-  ve  in  the  arch  than  w  ill  ml  it;  al  the  burning 
ra-e  .  I  'ti  ;'.s  of  coil,  tile  let.  showed  l'i  7  per  cent  less  spark, 
with  t!n  areh  than  without  it  and  at  the  burning  rate  of  K>.' 
lbs.  .,(  coal.  tl-e  t.-.ts  .'-..wed  41  s  ■  cr  cent,  less  sparks  with  tste 
arch  than  v.  I'l  otit  i|  The  bem-'ii  of  the  hrick  arch  in  the  abate- 
ment of  si.arks  cointiieiices  .yili  tin  liurnaig  rate  of  about  4? 
lb.  ..f  cord  p  t  so  ft  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  and  increase. 
w:tb  the  hitrtvtto  tale  as  shown  bv  the  average  results  from  the 
four  co -Is  tested  with  and  without  the  hrick  arch 

The  tn  I  ti  e  ;..  to  the  comparative  tierccn'ages  of  sparks  emit- 
ted vvnh  i-i  1  vv.th  nit  the  brick  arch,  in  the  te.ts  of  the  f-mr 
d  t.le  d -scln.es  that  the  results  from  the  brick  arch  are  ihe  .  .p  - 
n  .He  of  th:o  retH.rted  in  this  report  to  the  American  Railway 
Master  M.  c-  anics'  A.s.s;  lai-on  for  burning  rates  of  about  45 
lb.   and  ..ver 

Fr  .in  tin  previously  mentioned  paragraph  I  further  quote 

'  The  average  heaf'ng  value  of  ihe  Macunin  coal  was  12.277 

II  t  u  per  !'>  of  drv  co  d.  hence  the  sparks  hail  03  7  p--r  cent 
of  th<  lu-atniv  value  of  the  coal" 

I  be.'  t-i  sngyesi  that  ehang-s  and  additions  In-  made  to  tfi:« 
l-r-ragra-ih  ...  ...  i.  read  :  The  average  analvsts  of  the  spark. 

discharged  "ii  44  tests  ill  cycle.  >.  vv-'th  and  without  arch,  is  as 

f,  .llov,  .  - 

S.iVb'.it  Itrili.l. 
V   -onle  fise.t  I  lei  -rtn  nrti  ThrrmV 

M   •  ••  ■  1  ...  'i  ...  \d,  S.  l.arjil.  !v 

1  .  it.  ii  ,ni.      it,  ~t,  ,.«-,  ..  ,.it      4.1  s'S  i-tt  crr.t.     c.-.S  t.-r  c.."t.     7. SI" 

"Tb:  average  heating  value  of  the  Macoupin  oal  was  12277 
P.  I  u  per  lb  ..f  dry  coal  and  the  average  heating  value  of  the 
si  ark-  emittid  when  burning  this  coal  was  7.810  11  t  ti  per  lh 
of  <lr.  .oark.  and  therefore,  for  equal  weights  of  drv  coal  and 
d.tv  s-.arUs   the  spark,  had  <t\  7  per  cent.  ,.t  the  heating  value  of 
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the  coal.  Willi  the  weight  of  sparks  ranging  from  2  per  cent, 
to  8  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal,  and  the  B.  t.  u.  of  the 
■parka  averaging  637  per  cent,  of  the  B.  t.  u.  of  the  coal,  the 
spark  loss  would  range  from  1.3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  in  the  coal.  This  may  explain  the  increased  economy  when 
using  the  steam-jets,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  reduction  of  smoke. 
Allowing  for  the  reduction  in  smoke  hy  the  brick  arch  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  arch  does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  sparks  dis- 
charge, and  the  indications  are  that  more  sparks  are  dis- 
charged with  the  arch  than  without  it,  when  burning  Macoupin 
1  i  tinty  coal.  (The  tests  with  four  coals  from  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois which  were  made  at  AHuona.  showed  results  as  to  tin 
production  of  sparks  which  were  in  arcord  with  this  report,  for 
burning  rates  under  45  lbs.  of  coal,  and  opposite  for  burning 
rate-  of  45  His.  of  coal  and  over.)  l-'rom  the  results  of  tin-  tests 
with  and  without  the  brick  arch  in  the  firebox,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  kind  of  bituminous  CO*]  and  the  rate  of  burning  are 
important  factors  in  determining  the  merits  or  dements  of  the 
brick  arch  as  an  appliance  for  the  abatement  of  sparks." 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  entire  report  the  words  "spark" 
and  "sparks"  Ik-  changed  to  "cinder"  and  "cinders"  respectively, 
as  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association's  loco- 
motive dictionary  gives  preference  to  the  word  "cinder:"  further, 
Webster  defines  "spark'  as  a  small  particle  of  lire  of  ignited 
substance  emitted  by  a  body  in  combustion,  and  1  do  not  think 
the  impression  should  be  given  that  the  |  articles  emitted  frmn 
the  stack  are  ignited 

E.  W.  Pratt:  Several  Chicago  Railroads  have  equipped  a 
large  numlier  of  locomotives  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  report,  and  found  in  practice  that  the  suggestions 
are  eminentlv  practical.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  following  paragraph  under  ree-ommendations : — "Jet  Tubes 
of  a  minimum  outside  diameter  of  2  in.  should  lie  used  and  I  <- 
e-ated  on  the  back  head  or  side  she-cts  of  the  tirelmx,  dependent 
upon  the  most  efficient  location  for  the  specific  dimensions  ami 
type  of  tire-box  under  consideration."  I  read  to  >ou  recommend- 
ing them  on  the  kick  head.  The  side  sheet  is  recommended  by 
several  roads  and  the  results  obtained  were  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Curtis.  I  want  to  say  that 
in  conducting  these  tests,  it  was  only  natural  that  all  data  ob- 
tained, whether  directl>  referring  to  the  smoke-tests  or  not. 
should  be  jotted  down,  That  is  to  say.  a  particular  type  of  loco- 
motive, particular  style  of  grate  area,  working  at  certain  inter- 
vals and  standing  at  e-ertain  intervals.  In  paragraph  64,  on  page 
3N.  it  says  "The  percentage  of  total  coal  tired  which  was  dis- 
charged as  sparks  is  plotted  against  total  poin  ds  of  air  and  steam 
Dcr  minute  above  the  lire  and  smoke  in  per  e-ent.  when  running 
in  Figs.  _*4  and  25.  The  curve*  show  that  the  steam-jet  tubes 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  quantitv  of  sparks  discharged  as 
the\  do  upon  smoke,  and  therefore  the  two  are  pro  ortional  to 
each  other."  That  was  true  in  this  particular  test  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  fearful  that  some  member  might  read  that  alone,  and 
read  the  comdusion  in  paragraph  1113.  which  e-alls  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  the  sti-am-jct  tubes  apparently  re- 
duce the  weight  <if  the  sparks,  the  data  was  not  of  a  charae-tcr 
to  establish  this  point. 

In  paragraph  65,  page  38  (second  parauraph  under  sparks  in 
above  abstract  I  speaking  of  the  analvsis  of  the  sp?rks.  it  sta'cs- 

"Thr  average  beating  value  of  the  Maconpin  eo*1  was 

H  T.  L".  per  nound  drv  coal;  hcrcc  the  sparks  had  63  7  per  cent, 
of  the  heiMing  value  of  the  coal."  That,  of  cour»e  meant  pound 
for  pound — a  round  of  sparks  contained  two-thirds  of  the  total 
heat  of  a  found  of  coal. 


ENGINE  AND  TENDER  WHEELS. 


The  e-ommittce  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  design  of  solid 
Carbofl  wheels  for  engine  truck  and  tender  service,  as  made  hv 
the  various  steel  wheel  manufacturers,  and  used  b)  the  mem- 
ber! of  this  association. 

In  reference  to  the  Question  of  working  up  specifications  and 
designs  for  chilled  cast-iron  wheel*  for  MOuOOIKpomid  capacity 
lenders,  no  action  has  been  taken,  as  the  question  of  increased 
thickness  of  flange  and  its  relation  to  frog  and  guard-rail 
clearance  has  not  been  dctcrmine-d  u|>on.  and  until  such  lime  the 
committee  does  not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  a  design 
for  this  capacity  chilled  cast-iron  wheels 

Km  om  mi  motion  No.  I. 

Specification  for  solid  wrought  carbon  steel  wheels  for  locomo- 
tive and  tender  service: 

I. —  MAXtFAeTIKl. 

Process. — The  steel  shall  lie  made  by  the  open-hearth  process. 

Discard.— A  sufficient  discard  shall  be  made  from  the  top  of 
each  ingot  from  which  the  blanks  are  made  to  insure  free- 
dom from  injurious  piping  and  undue  segregation. 


II. — CHEMICAL   PROPERTIES   AND  TESTS, 

Chemical  Composition. — The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  as  to  chemical  composition : 


Acid.  •  Basic. 

(  arhnn   0  oil  0  *0        O.oS  .85  per  cent. 

Manganese   il.S5n.su        0.55-0  SO  per  mil. 

Silicon   0.150.JS        O.luo.Ju  per  rem. 

PhoHihorus   over  0.115        Not  over  0.05  per  ccr.r. 

Sulphur   Not  over  0.O5        Not  over  0,05  per  ccnl. 


Ladle  Analyses. — To  determine  whether  the  material  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  specified  in  Section  II,  an  analysis 
shall  Ik-  made  by  the  manufacturer  from  a  test  ingot  taken 
during  the  pouring  of  each  melt.  A  e-opy  of  this  analysis  shall 
be  given  to  the  purchaser  or  his  representative. 

Check  Analyses. — A  cheek  analysis  may  be  made  by  the 
purchaser  from  any  one  or  more  wheels  representing  each  melt 
and  this  analysis  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  specified. 
A  sample  may  lie  taken  from  any  one  point  in  the  plate  or 


W.  GAR8TANG, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Engine  Tender  Wheels. 

two  samples  may  Ik  taken,  in  which  case  thev  shall  be  on  radii 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Samples  shall  not  be  taken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  wheel.  Drill- 
ings for  analysis  shall  be  taken  by  boring  entirely  through  the 
sample  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel;  they  shall  be  clean 
from  scale-,  oil  ami  other  foreign  substances.  All  drillings  from 
am  one  wheel  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  together. 

Limits  of  Segregation —T\\k  segregation  of  either  clement 
of  carbon,  manganese  and  phosphorus  must  not  exceed  6  per 


Exhibit  A — 33  In..  36  in.  or  38  In.  Solid  Steel  Tender  Wheele 
for  4  1-4  In.  x  8  in.,  5  In.  x  9  in.  and  5  1-2  In.  x 
10  in.  Axles. 


cent,  of  the  ladle  test  of  the  same  melt  or  any  part  forming 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  tread  and  rim  of  the  wheel. 

1 1 1. — TOI.FRANCES. 

Wheels  should  be  furnished  rough  bored  and  with  faced 
hubs  and  have  a  contour  of  tread  and  flange  as  rolled  or 
machined  according  to  M.  M.  Recommended  Practice,  Sheet 
1.  Fig.  1.    They  shall  conform  to  dimensions  specified  on 
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drawn  gs  shown  'Hi  Exhibits  A.  1!  ami  C  herewith,  within  the 
follow  inn  tolerances  : 

i  ,1/  r':n).;/i\  -  "I  in-  hctwrht  of  llanges  should  not  be 
tuorc  than  '*  in  over  ami  must  m>t  In-  under  lliai  t.pecilie«l.  or 
1  hi 

7'..  iV*nr«  ../  /'(,i«.,v.-  The  thickness  of  ti.mgc  shall  not  vary 
more  (han   'n:  hi    over  or  under  that  specified 

I  S:r,„>;  !,,i>i:\tj.  —  Tin  i.idus  of  (ho  throa;  shall  nut  vary 
more  it;  mi  1  |,-,  in   i.ur  or  under  that  soi-cimd. 

i  .•/  A'i.i.'. —  The  thickness  of  rim  to  he  measured 
I  ci« i in  tin-  limis-of-wear  ir.iini1  and  the  top  of  the  tread  ar 
the  |i  nttt  wIkti:  it  joins  (lit  fillet  at  throat  of  tlatiije.  The 
average  thickness  of  seme  metal  oi  all  wheels  in  any  ship- 


Exhibit 


in.,  36  in.  or  38  in.  Solid  Steel  Wheels  for  6  In. 
x  11  In.  Axles. 


nienl  must  not  be  less  than  Hi  in.,  measured  from  the  limit- 
oi-wcar-groovc  to  top  of  tread  The  thickness  of  rim  should 
in  m>  ease  lie  less  than  :lte.  in.  under  that  specified 

Width  of  kirn. — The  width  of  rim  shall  not  Sir  more  than 
!>i  in.  less,  nor  more  than  '  .<  ir>.  over  that  specified. 

VViii  •friir.M  <?/  i'hile  —  The  thickness  of  the  plate  of  the 
wheel  shall  not  he  less  than  "'4  in.  at  the  p  int  where  the  plan- 
joins  tlic  fillet  at  the  rim  and  not  less  than  1  in  at  the  point 
where  the  plate  joins  the  tilkt  at  the  huh.  Intermediate  min- 
imum thickness  to  he  proportional. 

l.imit-of-iieor  (iron; .  —  The  limil-of-wt  ur  groove  to  lie  locat- 


Q.arM  Q-a 


Exhibit  C— 30  in.,  33  in.  and  36  In.  Steet  Engine  Truck 
Wheels. 

cd  as  shown  on  wheel  drawing.  M  M.  Recommended  Practice 
Diamcttr  of  Hore — The  diameter  of  rough  liore  shall  not 
vary  more  than  in  above  or  below  that  specified  When 
not  specified,  the  rough  bore  shall  1*  %  in,  less  in  diameter 
than  the  finished  bore,  subject  lo  the  above  limitations. 


!ln!<  IH'tHiftfr. — The  hub  may  be  either  10  in.  or  11  irt.  in 
diameter,  as  specihcii  for  tender  wheels  and  outside  hub  of 
engine  wheels,  and  l.h  •  in.  and  15  in,  in  diameter  for  mside 
hubs  on  engine  truck  wheels  Maximum  variation  of  }»  in. 
below     The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  limshed  bored  hub 


Exhibit  2— Terms  and  Gaging  Points  for  Wheels  and  Track. 

shall  not  vary  more  than  '• ,  111  at  any  two  points  on  the  same 
win  el 

Hub  L,  i'.:nh — The  length  "i  the  hub  shall  not  vary  more 
tlinii  :  *  in.  o'.er  or  under  that  spveilicd. 

/ '.•.TiV.siiTi  ,>i  /hi!'. — The  depression  of  the  loili  must  be  made 
so  that  the  distance  from  the  outside  face  of  the  ho')  to  the 
hue  "All"  shall  iy>t  exceed  l"|r.  in.  for  tender  wheels  on  $'/}- 
in.  axles  ;i,nl  under,  and  l">i  :n  for  tender  wheels  on  6  by 
!  I  in.  axles.    Tor  engine  truck  wheels  the  distance  from  the 


Exhibit  W— Maximum  Flange  Thickness,  Height  and  Throat 
Radius  Gage. 

inside  face  of  the  huh  to  the  line  "AM''  shall  not  exceed  3*i<- 

in. 

An'iirt  S,*:'ts  in  H»i>. — IMack  sp.  ,(S  uill  he  allowed  within 
2  in.  of  the  tnee  of  the  hu*>.  but  must  not  be  of  such  depth 
that  they  will  nut  lore  out  and  give  clear  metal  at  finished  size 
of  bore 

lU  iOitru  ity  .•/  B»r,\-  -Tin-  eccentricity  betw  een  the  tread  at 
its  center  line  and  the  rough  bore  shall  not  exceed  ^'u  in. 

/d',,. 7>  M.itkt  on  TV. -id  — 11' e  maximum  height  of  block 
marks  must  not  be  greitcr  than  xi.\  in. 

/■'ottitidiiy. — All  w heels  shall  be  gaged  with  a  ring  gage  and 
the  opening  between  the  gage  and  tread  at  any  one  point  shall 
not  exceed  »'w  in. 


—  4  - 

Exhibit  X— Wheel  Mounting  and  Check  Gage. 
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Platte. — Wheel  shall  be  Raced  with  a  ring  gage  placed  con- 
centric anil  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  All  points 
on  the  back  of  the  rim  equidistant  fiom  the  center  shall  be 
within  a  variation  of  !ta  in.  from  the  plane  of  the  gage  when 
SO  placed 

Tape  Sizes. — Wheels  shall  not  vary  more  than  five  tapes 
under  nor  nine  tapes  over  the  size  called  for. 


that  the  wheels  arc  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications.  Tests  and  inspection  at  the  place  of  manufacture 
shall  be  made  prior  to  shipment,  and  free  of  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  purchaser  may  make  the  tests  to  govern  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  material  in  his  own  laboratory  or  elsewhere  as 
may  be  derided  by  the  purchaser.  Such  tests,  however,  shall 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 

All  tests  ;inu  inspection  shall  he  so  conducted  as  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

Wheels  that  show  injurious  defects  while  being  finished  by 
the purchaser  shall  be  rejected,  and  manufacturer  properly 
notified. 

Samples  '.f  rejected  material  must  be  preserved  at  the  labora- 
tory i  f  the  purchaser  for  one  month  from  date  of  test  report. 


Exhibit  V — Minimum  Flange  Thleknea*,  Height  and  Throat 
Radius  Gage. 

Mating.- — The  tape  sire  shall  be  marked  in  plain  figures 
cn  each  wheel.  Wheels  must  be  mated  to  tape  sizes  and  shipped 
in  tiairs. 

Gage.— Gages  and  tape  used  shall  be  M   M.  Recommended 

Practice. 

I  V.— UK  AN'  Li[  Sr.. 

The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer,  date  and  serial 
number  shall  be  legibly  stamped  on  each  wheel  in  such  a  wav 
that  the  wheel  may  be  readily  identified.  The  tape  size  shall 
be  legibly  marked  on  each  wheel. 

V.— KINISH. 

The  wheel  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects,  and  shall  have 
a  workmanlike  finish. 

Wheels  shall  not  be  offered  for  inspection  if  covered  with 
paint,  rust,  or  any  other  substance  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
hide  defects. 


Exhibit  R— Plane  Gage. 

Tn  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  test,  manu- 
facturer may  make  claim  for  a  re-hearing  in  that  time. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  gages  and  cuts  be 
adopted  as  standard  and  shown  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  follows : 

ki  commi:ni>ation  no.  2. 
Standard  design  for  solid  steel  wheels  for  engine  and  tender 


4TCE1.  WHltL 


Exhibit  8—  Limit,  of  Woar. 


VI.— INSPECTION. 

Inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free  entry, 
at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  purchaser  is 
being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  works  which 
concern  the  manufacture  of  the  material  ordered. 

The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free  of  cost, 
all  reasonable  facilities  and  necessary  gages  to  satisfy  him 


truck  service  to  be  as  shown  on  the  following  drawings: 
33-in..  36-in.  and  38-in.  solid  steel  wheel  for  tenders,  5^5  in. 

axle  or  under.  Exhibit  A. 
33-in.,  36-in.  and  38-in.  solid  steel  wheel  for  tenders,  6  by  11  in. 

axle,  Exhibit  B. 
30-in.,  33-in.  and  36-in.  solid  steel  wheel  for  engine  trucks. 

Exhibit  C. 
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RECoM  ME N  NATION  NO.  3. 

Terms  and  gaging  points  for  wheels  and  track  as  shown  on 
drawing,  Exhibit  Z. 

RECOMMENDATION  no.  4. 
Guard-rail  and  frog-wing  gage  shown  on  drawing,  Exhibit  Z. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  5. 

Wheel-mounting  and  check  gage  a*  shown  on  drawing,  Ex- 
hibit X. 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.  6. 

Maximum  flange-thickness,  height  and  throat-radius  gage  for 


Exhibit  Q — Rotundity  Gage. 


solid  steel,  steel-tired  and  chilled  cast-iron  wheels,  as  shown  on 
drawing.  Exhibit  \V,  to  be  substituted  for  maximum  flaugc- 
thickness  gage  shown  on  M.  M.  Sheet  No.  14. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  7. 

Minimum  flange-thickness,  height  and  throat-radius  gage  for 
solid  steel,  steel-tired  and  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  shown  on  draw- 
ing. Exhibit  V,  to  be  substituted  for  minimum  flange-thickness 
gage  shown  on  M.  M.  Sheet  No.  14 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  8. 

Standard  wheel-circumference  measure  for  cast-iron  wheels 


Exhibit  L— Tire  Faetenlmj  for  Steel  Tired  Wheele. 


as  shown  on  M.  M.  Sheet  No.  14.  to  be  changed  as  shown  on 
drawing.  Exhibit  I'.     |Not  reproduced-  Editor.] 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  9^ 

Standard  wheel  circumference  measure  for  steel  and  steel- 
tired  wheels  as  shown  on  drawing.  Exhibit  T.  [Not  reproduced. 
—Editor.] 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  10. 

Outs  giving  minimum  thickness"  or  limit  of  wear  for  steel 
tires  with  re taining-ring  fastenings,  shrinkage  fastening  only, 
rctaining-ring  fastening,  solid  steel  wheels,  to  be  shown  as  per 
drawing,  Exhibit  S. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO,  11. 

Plane  gage  for  30-in.,  .Win.,  36-in.  and  38-in.  solid  steel 
engine  and  tender  truck  wheels  as  shown  on  drawing,  Exhibit  R. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  12. 

Rotundity  gage  for  30-in..  33-in.,  36-in  and  38-in.  solid 
steel  engine  and  tender  truck  wheels  as  shown  on  drawing, 
Exhibit  Q, 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  13. 

Gage  for  measuring  steel  wheels  to  restore  contour  as  shown 
on  drawing.  Exhibit  P.    |Not  reproduced  — Editor.) 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  14. 

Limit  gage  for  remounting  cast-iron,  wheels  and  method  of 
using  same  as  M.  C.  Li.  Standard  Practice,  Sheet  16-A. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  IS. 

According  to  specifications  for  solid  steel  wheels,  Recommen- 
dation No.  I,  the  method  of  branding  solid  steel  wheels  and  size 
of  letters  for  branding  to  be  as  shown  on  drawing.  Exhibits 
N  and  N-l.    (Not  reproduced.— Editor.] 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  16. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  M.  C  B.  revised  and  rearranged 
Specification  for  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  be  substituted  for  the 
specifications  of  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  for  tender  service,  shown 
in  last  Proceedings  of  the  M.  M.  Association. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  17. 

Substitute  present  cuts  of  60,000-lh..  8».0Ovi-lb.  and  100-000- 
1b.  capacity  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  with  cuts  as  shown  on  at- 
tached drawing.  Exhibits  M-l.  M-2  and  M-3.  [Not  reproduced.— 
Editor.  ] 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  18. 

Adopt  standard  tire  fastening  for  steel-tired  engine  and 
tender  truck  wheels,  same  as  shown  on  drawing,  Exhibit  L. 

The  report  is  signed  bv: — W.  Garstang  (C  C.  C.  &  St.  L  ). 
chairman;  W.  0.  A.  Hcn'rv  (.P.  K.  K.l;  A.  E.  Manchester  (C. 
M.  &  St.  P>;  k.  L.  Ettenger  (Southern);  J.  A.  Pilcher  (N.  & 
W.)  and  O.  C  Cromwell  iB.  &  O  ). 

DISCUSSION. 

William  Ciarstang  (C.  C.  C  &  St.  L  ) !  There  is  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  special  contour  of  the  wheel  Dr.  Dudley,  in 
his  research  for  defects  in  rails  and  their  causes,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  with  our  one  in  20  contour,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  load  is  carrud  on  the  inside  of  the  rail,  and  due  to 
this  it  is  creating  fractures  m  the  ball  of  the  rail  which  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  present  contour.  He  suggested  that  the  matter  lie 
brought  before  the  convention  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  due 
anil  full  consideration,  and  also  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  go 
back  to  our  old  contour  of  1  in  38.  I  present  this  matter  at  this 
time  v)  that  it  may  tic  considered  with  the  balance  of  the  paper. 

In  the  second  paragraph  you  will  notice  that  reference  is 
made  to  cast  iron  wheels  for  1401X10  lbs.  capacity.  We 
have  on  exhibition  at  this  convention,  some  of  the  wheels 
referred  to.  and  1  think  that  it  is  pretty  generally  known 
that  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  these  wheels  now  m 
service.  While  the  wheel  is  new.  anil  there  is  no  perceptible 
wear  in  the  tread,  the  thick  llange  that  appears  on  these 
wheels  will  pass  through  all  frogs  ami  crossings  and  clear- 
ances without  interference.  Hut  as  the  tread  becomes  worn. 
!n  in.  or  more,  there  will  be  an  interference.  Insofar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  have  been  no  bad  or  serious 
results  which  have  occurred  from  that  interference.  The 
question  is  now  being  considered  by  manufacturers  Ot  chilled 
wheels  and  also  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  with  a  view  of 
taking  the  matter  up  with  the  American  Railw.iy  Association 
for  the  purpose  fit*  having  the  clearances,  frog*,  -witches  and 
crossings  changed  from  1  ' j  in.  as  a  standard,  to  1  'i  in.  as 
may  be  required.  I  personally  feel  that  if  you  can  get  the 
American  Railway  Association  to  do  that,  thai  the  cast-iron 
wheel  can  be  made  so  as  to  carry  the  heaviest  load  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time  with  perfect  safety. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  referred  to  letter  ballot 
for  adoption  of  the  various  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  as  recommended  practice. 


TESTS  OF  SUPERHEATER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


By  C.  H.  Bentamin.  and  I..  E-  ENnsLEY. 

INTkODCCTION. 

The  work  reported  to  the  association  in  1011.  showed  a  com- 
parison of  locomotive  performance  under  different  degTces  of 
superheated  steam.  The  Schmidt  superheater  was  the  last  one 
which  was  installed.  The  work  this  year  is  a  continuation  of 
that  accomplished  upon  the  Schmidt  superheater  and  shows  the 
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increased  power  of  the  superheater  locomotive  over  the  ordinary 
locomotive  when  both  are  using  the  same  amount  of  coal.  Last 
year  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  work  was  made, 
but  no  definite  results  were  given,  It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  plans  were  under  way  to  get  a  larger  set  of  cylinders  for 
the  Purdue  locomotive.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  so 
the  report  this  year  only  gives  the  increased  power  produced  by 
superheating  with  the  same  sized  cylinder.  The  work  as  out- 
lined for  the  use  of  larger  cylinders  remains  yet  to  be  carried 
out  at  a  future  time. 

Equipment. — The  locomotive  known  as  Schenectady  No.  2.  for 
the  saturated  tests,  anil  No.  3.  for  the  superheated  tests,  was 
used  in  all  the  work.  When  used  with  saturated  steam  the 
locomotive  was  in  normal  condition.  When  the  Schmidt  super- 
heater was  installed  the  nurmVr  of  2-inch  tubes  was  reduced  from 
200  to  107.  and  21  5-inch  flues  were  installed.    The  original 


C.  H.  BENJAMIN, 
Paper  on  Tests  of  Superheater  Locomotive*. 


water-heating  surface  in  Schenectady  No.  2  was  1,322  square  feet. 
The  change  in  the  tubes  made  necessary  by  the  installation  of 
the  Schmidt  superheater  reduced  the  water-heating  surface  to 
1.0H0  square  feet,  The  heating  surface  of  the  Schmidt  super- 
heater is  324  square  feet,  making  a  total  water  and  superheating 
Mir  tace  of  1,404  square  feet  for  Schenectady  No.  J  after  it  was 
equipped  with  the  Schmidt ,  superheater.  The  nominal  dtmcn- 
li  us  of  Schenectady  No.  J  as  used  in  the  tests  with  the  Schmidt 

superheater  installed  art-  u  follows: 

Type    4-44) 

Tola!  weight  (pound*),  about  109.0IK) 

Weight  on  (our  drivers  (pounds!,  about   61.000 

Driving-axle  journals: 

Diameter  (inches)   7  *i 

Length  (inches)    Hi 

Drivers,  diameter  (inches)    68.9V 

Valves  (ty|»e.  Richardson  hal  nced> : 

Maximum  travel  ( inches  i    6 

'>  it-Mr  lap  (inches)    It* 

Inside  lap  (inches)    0 

Forts  r 

I  •  i  k'Si  (inches)    12 

Width  of  steam  port  (inches)   l.S 

Width  of  exhaust  port  (inches)    i 

Total  wheel  base  (feet)    23 

Rigid  wheel  base  ((eel)   8.S 

Cylinders : 

Diameter  (inches)    IS 

Stroke  (inches)    24 

Boiler  (style,  extended  tvnitnn  top): 

ritameter  of  front  end  (im'hetl    52 

Number  of  2  inch  tubes    107 

Number  of  5  inch  flues  £   21 

length  of  tubes  (feet)    11. 5 

Heating  surface  In  tubes  (square  feet)   956.5 

Heating  surface  in  fire  box  (square  feet)   I2.VS 

Total  water-heating  surface  (square  feet)   jn«0  0 

Length  of  firebox  (inches)    72.06 

Width  or  firebox  (inches)    J4  25 

Depth  of  firebox  (inches)    79 

Crate  area  (square  feet)   17 

Thickness  of  crown  sheet  (inches)   ,   7  '16 

Thickness  of  tube  sheet  (inches)    9/16 

Thickness  of  side  and  back  «brei  (inches)  ...•..•.»••.•.••••••••  •  % 

Diameter  of  star  bolts  (inches)    1 

Diameter  of  radial  slays  f inchea)    1*4 
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The  Schmidt  superheater,  as  used  in  these  experiments,  has  the  following 

dimension* : 

Outside  diameter  of  superheater  pipe  (inchea)    1  *4 

Number  of  double  return  loops                                       a.a   21 

Average  length  of  the  piiiea  in  the  double  return  loops  (fret)   42.6B 

Total  suinrrbeating  surface,  based  un  the  outside  surface  of  the  pipes 

in  square  (eel    324 

The  fuel  used  in  all  the  tests,  both  superheated  and  saturated, 
was  Voughiogheny  lump.  Repeated  analyses  of  this  coal  show 
it  to  have  a  very  uniform  heat  value. 

TESTS  THING  S  ATI'*  ATE  I)  STEAM. 

The  Tests  involving  Saturated  Steam,  which  were  used  in 
this  report,  were  taken  directly  from  Tables  IV  and  V  in  the 
report  of  Dean  W.  F.  M.  (loss  to  the  association  in  1909.  All 
the  tests  were  run  at  a  speed  of  .10  miles  per  hour,  and  steam 
pressures  of  200.  160  and  120  pounds.  The  comtHioat  of  pressure 
and  cut -off  under  which  the  tests  were  run  arc  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  1.   The  cut-off  is  determined  by  the  position  of 
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Fig.  1 — Showing  Condition*  of  Pre**ure  and  Cut-off  for  the 
Engine  Using  Saturated  Steam. 

the  reverse  lever  in  notches.  Each  circle  represents  a  test,  and 
the  number  within  the  circle  refers  to  the  laboratory  number  by 
which  the  tests  are  identified.  The  results  of  the  tests  involving 
saturated  steam  arc  shown  in  Tables  I  and  II. 

Performance  of  the  Hoilrr. — In  the  1909  report  of  Dean  Goss, 
the  relation  between  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of 


Table  1, 
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dry  coal  and  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  per  hour  for  the  locomotive  using  saturated  steam 
is  shown  by  the  equation  E=  11.305  —  .221  H.  in  which  E 
it  the  e<|uivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal  and  II  is 
ilu-  cqtm alt  nt  t'vaptiratiou  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
per  hour.   This  equation  is  assumed  to  represent  the  evaporative 
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elliciency  of  the  lnviler  when  operated  under  saturated  steam. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  relation  between  the  equivalent  evapora- 
tion (M-r  pound  of  dry  coal  and  the  rate  of  firing,  an  equation 
was  ulitained  in  the  following,  manner :  Letting  G  equal  the  dry 
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coal  per  square  ("it  of  grate  surface  per  hour.  1,322  is  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  water-heating  surface.  17  the  number 
of  square  feet  of  grate  surface,  and  H  and  E  the  M1M  as  above 
mentioned.    Now.  from  the  above  values,  the  following  equation 

17  H  G 

is  true:  1,322  H  =  17  E  G,  or  H  =  

1.322 

Substituting  this  value  of  H  in  the  equation  E  =  11.305  —  .221 

3.97S 

H,  we  obtain  the  equation  E  = 

0+3514 

This  equation  gives  the  relation  between  equivalent  evapora- 
tion per  pound  of  dry  coal  and  the  dry  coal  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface  per  hour  when  using  saturated  steam.  The  graphi- 
cal representation  of  this  equation  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Performance  of  Original  Locomotive  Assuming  Irregularities 
to  Hate  Heat  Eliminated.— Table  II  shows  the  performance  of 
the  locomotive,  assuming  irregularities  due  to  boiler  perform- 
ance to  have  been  eliminated.  The  results  in  this  table  were 
obtained  as  follows: 

Column  XV.  which  gives  equivalent  steam  supplied  to  loco- 
motive per  hour  with  feed-water  at  00:  F.  equals  pounds  of 
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Fig.  2— Showing  Relation  between  Equivalent  Evaporation 
per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal  and  Dry  Coal  per  Sq.  Ft. 
of  Grate  Surface  per  Hour  for  the  Engine 
Uaing  Saturated  Steam. 

steam  supplied  to  locomotive  per  hour  from  original  log  multi- 
plied by  (B.  t.  u.  taken  up  by  each  pound  of  steam  minus  |60 
minus  feed-water  temperature])  divided  by  970.4  (latent  heat 
of  evaporation). 

Column  XYI.  which  gives  the  equivalent  evaporation  per 
pound  of  dry  coal  corrected  by  equation,  was  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting the  vahn  «  in  column  VI.  Table  I.  for  H  in  the  equation 
E=  11.305  —  .221  H. 

Column  XVII,  which  gives  dry  coal  fired  per  hour  corrected 
by  equation,  equals  column  XV  divided  by  column  XVI. 

Column  XVIII.  which  gives  dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour,  equals  column  XVII  divided  by  17  (the 
number  of  square  feet  of  grate  surface). 

Column  XIX,  which  gives  dry  coal  per  indicated  horse  power 
per  hour,  equals  column  XVII  divided  by  column  X  in  Table  I. 

Column  XX.  which  gives  the  equivalent  steam  per  indicated 
horse  power  per  hour,  equals  column  XV  divided  by  column  X 
in  Table  I. 

Column  XXI,  which  gives  the  machine  friction  in  terms  of 
mean  effective  pressure,  was  taken  from  Fig.  13,  page  158.  of 
the  1°<»  report  of  Dean  Goss. 

Column  XXII.  which  gives  the  machine  friction  in  horse- 
power, is  obtained  by  using  the  values  of  M.  E.  P.  of  column 
XXI  and  the  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  individual 
test,  together  with  the  indicated  horse-power  constant  of  the 
locomotive. 

Column  XXIII,  which  gives  the  machine  friction  in  per  cent, 
of  indicated  horse-power,  equals  column  XXII  divided  by 
column  X  in  Table  I  and  multiplied  by  100. 

Column  XXIV.  which  gives  dynamometer  hor<e-power.  equals 
column  X  in  Table  I  minus  column  XXII  in  Table  II. 

Column  XXV.  which  k-ivs  the  drawbar  pull,  equals  column 
XXIV  divided  by  (.00(1547  multiplied  by  the  revolutions  per 
minute),  in  which  .000547  is  the  tractive  horse-power  constant 
of  the  locomotive. 

Column  XXVI,  which  gives  the  coal  per  dvnamometcr  horse- 
power  per  hour,  equals  column  XVII  divided  bv  column  XXIV. 

Column   XXVII.    which    gives   the   equivalent   steam  per 


dynamometer  horse-power  per  hour,  equals  column  XV  divided 
by  column  XXI V. 

TEST*   USING   SUPERHEATED  srF_\M. 

The  tests  involving  superheated  steam,  as  run  on  Schenec- 
tady No,  3,  were  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour,  at  the  same 
pressures  as  were  used  on  the  original  locomotive— that  is,  200, 
160  and  13)  pounds,  The  conditions  of  pressure  and  cut-off 
under  which  the  tests  were  run  are  shown  diagrammatically  in 
Fig.  3.  in  which  the  cut-off  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
reverse  lever  notch.     Each  circle  represents  a  test,  and  the 
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Fig.  3 — Showing  Conditions  cf  Pressure  and  Cut-off  for  the 
Engine  Using  Superheated  Steam. 

number  written  in  the  circle  represents  the  laboratory  number 
by  which  the  tests  are  identified.  The  results  of  tests  under 
superheated  steam  are  shown  in  Tables  111  and  IV.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  reverse  lever  was  carried  to  a  higher  notch  than 
with  the  saturated  steam. 
Performance  of  the  Hoiler  —  The  equivalent  evaporation  per 


Table  III. 
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square  foot  of  water  and  superheating  surface  per  hour  and  the 
equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal.  Columns  VI  and 
VII  in  Table  III,  were  plotted  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  There  were 
sixteen  different  tests  run  under  superheated  steam,  and,  as 

Table  IV. 


shown,  each  point  represents  one  test.  The  equation  for  the 
line  as  shown,  which  most  nearly  approximates  all  the  points, 
is  Ea=  12.443  —  .319  H,  where  E  is  the  equivalent  evaporation 
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per  pound  of  dry  coal  and  H  is  the  equivalent  evaporation  per 
square  toot  of  water  and  superheating  surface  per  hour.  The 
area  of  the  heating  surface  is  based  upon  the  interior  surface 
of  the  firebox  and  the  exterior  surface  of  the  hodcr  and  super- 
heating lilies  This  equation  was  derived  irom  all  tests  at  all 
pressures  and  therefore  fairly  represent*  the  average  perform- 
ance of  the  boiler  at  any  pressure  when  operand  ttndcr  super- 


Fig.  4 — Showing  Relation  between  Equivalent  Evapora 
per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal  and  Equivalent  Evaporation 
per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Heating  Surface  per  Hour  for  the 
Engine  Using  Superheated  Steam. 


heated  steam.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  equation  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  she  lower  rates  of 
tiring  ri'poited  to  the  association  in  1911.  The  equation  for  the 
nine  points  as  obtained  that  year  was  K  =  12.450  -  -  .318  H.  In 
the  satnc  manner  as  used  in  the  original  locomotive,  G  equals 
the  dry  roal  per  square  loot  of  prate  surface  per  hour,  1.404  the 
numlK-r  of  square  feet  of  water  and  superheating  surface,  17  the 
number  of  square  feci  of  prate  surface  anil  II  and  E  the  same 
as  before  mentioned,  the  following  formula  is  true;  1.404  H  = 
17  E  G 

17  F.  G.  or  H  =  

1.404 

Substituting  this  value  of  H  in  the  equation  E  —  12.443  —  J19 

3.221 

H.  we  obtain  the  equation  E=    —  .  which  shows  the  rcla- 

G  +  258.9 

tioti  U-tween  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal 
and  the  dry  coal  per  square  loot  of  Krate  surface  per  hour  when 
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5— Showing  Relation  between  Equivalent  Evaporation 
per  Pound  of  Dry  Coal  and  Dry  Coal  per  Sq.  Ft.  of 
Grate  Surface  per  Hour  for  the  Engine  Using 
8uperheated  Steam. 


using  superheated  steam.  The  graphical  representation  of  this 
equation  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Performance  of  the  Superheated  Loeotnotive,  Assuming 
Irregularities  to  Hate  Been  Eliminated. — Table  IV  shows  the 
performance  of  the  locomotive  when  using  superheated  steam, 
assuming  irregularities  to  have  been  eliminated.   The  results  in 


this  tabic  were  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  those 
irom  the  locomotive  when  using  saturated  steam  as  shown  in 
Table  11,  and  may  be  compared  with  them. 

THE   I.WKKA-E   OK   POWER    OF   THE    SO PEk II K  \Tl  li    LOCOMOTIVE  OVER 
Tilt;  OIUCl.VM.  IJHOMOTIVE  WHK.V  rslNC.  THE  S.VME  AMOUNT 
OF  CO.SL. 

Having  now  obtained  the  values  as  shown  in  Tables  II  and  IV 
f  >r  the  two  types  of  locomotives,  the  curves  as  shown  in  Figs.  6 
to  9  Were  plotted.     I'.y  the  use  of  the  equations  of  the  curves 
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Fig.  6 — Showing   Relation   between   Equivalent   Pounds  of 
Steam  per  I.H.P.  per  Hour  and  Cut-off  for  the 
Engine  Using  Saturated  Steam. 

in  Fips.  2  and  5.  the  equivalent  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of 
Coal  can  be  determined  lor  any  rate  of  tiring  of  cither  loco- 
motive. Also,  from  Figs,  ft  ami  7.  the  equivalent  pounds  of 
.strain  per  I,  H.  !'.  per  lo  ur  can  be  determined  for  any  cut- 
off, and  from  the  lines  shown  in  Figs.  8  ami  9  the  mean  effective 
pressure  for  any  cut-off  can  be  ascertained.  N'.nv,  assuming 
that  the  curves,  as  shown  in  these  figures  fairly  represent  the 
performance  of  each  locomotive,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  per- 
formance of  each  locomotive  at  the  same  rate  of  firm?— -that  is. 
burning  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area  per  hour.    Table  V  shows  this  comparison  of  the 


tO         SO        SO        40  SO 
Fig.  7 — Showing   Relation   between   Equivalent   Pounds  of 
Steam  per  I.H.P.  per  Hour  and  Cut-off  for  the 
Engine  Using  Superheated  Steam. 

two  locomotives  while  burning  110,  120  and  130  pounds  of  coal 
per  square  foot  of  grate. 

Column  1  of  this  table  shows  the  rate  of  tiring  per  square  foot 


of  grate  per  hour. 
Column  II 


gives  the  steam  pressure,  the  comparisons  being 
made  at  three  pressures,  namely.  200.  If*)  and  12*'). 

Column  III  gives  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry 
coal  for  the  original  locomotive,  and  was  obtained  bv  substituting 

'  3,978 

the  values  in  column  1  for  G  in  the  equation  E  =  

G  +  3S1.9 

Column  IV  gives  the  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry 
coal  for  the  superheater  locomotive,  and  was  obtained  by  sub- 
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stituting   the   values   in    column   I    for   G   in   the  equation 

3,221 
E  =  

G  +  258.9 

Column  V  gives  the  equivalent  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  for 
the  ordinary  locomotive,  and  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
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M.  E.  P. 
the  Engine  Using  Saturated 


and  Cut  off  for  square 


values  in  column  I  by  those  in  column  111  and  then  by  17. 

Column  VI  Rives  the  cquixalcnt  pounds  of  steam  per  hoar  for 
the  superheater  locomotive,  and  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
values  in  column  1  by  those  in  column  IV  and  then  bv  the  grate 
area,  which  is  17  square  fect. 

Columns  VII  to  XIV  were  obtained  in  a  "cut  and  trv"  method. 
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Fig.  9 — Showing  Relation  between  M.  E.  P.  and  Cut-off  for 
the  Engine  Using  Superheated  Steam. 

which  is  shown  by  the  following  example:  When  using  110 
pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  under  a  steam 
[iressun  of  200  pounds,  u  i      i  ,n  a       pel  i  ■  i  1   cut    ff ; 

From  the  curve  in  Fig.  7,  24.9  pounds  of  steam  per  I.  H.  P. 
per  hour; 

Table  V. 


From  the  line  in  Fikr.  9,  92.2  pounds  mean  effective  pressure. 
16325.1 

Thus,  I.  H.  P.  =   =  655.6. 

249 

Also,  I.  H.  P.  -  4  (  92.2)  (.012144)  (146.2)  =  654.6. 

At  48  2  per  cent,  cut-off  we  obtain  from  the  curves  in  Fig. 
7  24  9  pounds  of  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  which  gives 


I.  H.  P.  =  655.6,  and  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  9  927  mean 
effective  pressure,  which  gives  I.  H.  P.  —  658.2. 

By  looking  at  the  above  sets  of  values,  it  can  be  seen  that 
at  48  per  cent,  cut-off  the  f.  H.  P.  figured  from  the  basis  of 
pounds  of  steam  per  I.  II.  P.  is  greater  than  that  figured  from 
the  basis  of  the  M.  K.  P..  and  at  48.2  per  cent,  cut-off  just  the 
reverse  is  true.  Therefore,  the  proper  values  must  lie  some- 
where between  48  and  48.2  per  cent,  cut-off. 

The  proper  value  of  48.1  per  cent,  cut-off  was  found  to  give 
the  same  I.  H.  P.  figured  from  the  pounds  of  steam  per  I.  H.  P. 
per  hour  as  figured  from  If.  E  P. ;  that  is.  with  48.1  per  cent, 
cut-off,  the  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  is  249  as  obtained  from 
the  curve  and  gives  an  I.  H.  P.  of  655.6.  The  M.  E.  P.  at  this 
cut-off  is  92  4,  and  gives  an  1.  H.  P.  of  656.0.  These  arc  so  near 
the  same  that  the  655.8  value  was  taken  as  the  I,  H.  P.  devel- 
oped while  burning  110  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate. 
The  four  values  mentioned  above  were  used  in  the  tables.  The 
same  process  was  used  in  determining  the  values  for  each  line 
of  Table  V. 

Column  XV  of  Table  V.  which  gives  the  per  cent,  increase 
in  indicated  horse-power  of  the  superheater  locomotive  over  the 
other  locomotive,  when  using  the  same  amount  of  coal,  equals 
column  XIV  minus  column  XIII  divided  by  column  Xlll  and 
multiplied  by  100. 

DISCISSION  OF  RESULTS. 
Increased  Power  Due  to  Superheating.  It  can  be  Seen  from 
Column  XV,  Table  V,  that  the  increase  in  power  due  to  super- 
heating, when  burning  from  110  to  130  pounds  of  coal  per 
foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour,  varies  from  22.6  to  13.0 
per  cent.  Also  from  the  values  in  this  column  it  can  be  seen 
that  for  any  steam  pressure  the  per  cent,  increase  of  power 
decreases  as  the  coal  consumption  increases,  and  that  for  any 
coal  consumption,  the  increase  of  power  increases  as  the  steam 
pressure  increases. 

The  Effect  of  Increasing  Size  of  Cylinder  for  Maximum 
/V't.vr.  By  comparing  the  values  of  equivalent  pounds  of  steam 
per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  it  will  be  seen  that  thev  arc  considerably 
Table  VI— Superheater  Engine  120  Pounds  Dry  Coal  per  Sq. 
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larger  than  the  best  performance  of  the  locomotive  as  obtained 
at  a  lower  cut-off;  that  is.  the  cut-off  of  maximum  efficiency 
for  160  pounds  steam  pressure  is  approximately  37  per  cent., 
while  the  cut-off  as  obtained  under  120  pounds  of  coal  per  hour 
is  55.5  per  cent.  The  relative  steam  consumption  tor  these  two 
values  of  cut-off  is  25.2  and  26.7  pounds  per  1.  II.  P.  per  hour, 
respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  power  to  be 
accomplished  by  basing  the  cut-off  at  the  proper  point  to  give 
maximum  efficiency  is  about  5.6  per  cent.,  as  is  shown  in  column 
26.7  —  25-2 

VIII.    That  is.  X  100  =  5.6  per  cent.    In  order  to 

267 

show  this  more  clearly,  ihe  values  in  Table  VI  have  been  worked 
out. 

Columns  I.  11.  Ill  and  IV  were  taken  from  columns  II.  VIII. 
X  and  XII.  respectively,  in  Table  V,  at  120  pounds  ol  dry  coal 


Table  VII. 


I  H 

P 

PerCenl  Incrwut  B 
I  H.  P 

S»t 

200 

.S6T  S 

217  0 

26..1 

160 

553  1 

6«l  0 

24  5 

120 

'S72 

(BOO 

SO  0 

per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour.   The  values  in  column 

V,  which  give  the  cut-off  at  maximum  efficiency,  were  taken  at 
the  lowest  points  of  the  curves  in  Fig.  7.    The  values  in  column 

VI.  which  give  the  equivalent  pounds  of  sleam  per  L  H.  P. 
per  hour  at  maximum  efficiency,  were  taken  from  the  curves  in 
Fig.  7  at  the  points  of  cut-off  shown  in  column  V.  The  values 
in  column  VII,  which  give  the  M.  E.  P.  at  maximum  efficiency, 
were  taken  from  the  curves  in  big.  9  at  the  points  of  cut-off 
shown  in  column  V.  The  values  of  clumn  VIII.  which  give 
the  per  cent,  increase  in  indicated  horse-power,  equals  column 
III  minus  column  VI  divided  by  column  111  and  multiplied  by 
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100.  The  value*  in  column  IX,  which  give  the  diameter  of  cyl- 
inders necessary  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency,  equal  sixteen 
times  the  square  pw.it  of  values  given  in  column  IV  divided  by 
the  square  root  of  values  Riven  in  column  VII.  The  following 
sample  calculation  will  show  this  more  clearly.  The  diameter 
of  the  cylinder*  at  present  is  16  inches.  The  ratio  of  this  to 
the  new  diameter  required  to  give  the  same  indicated  horse- 
power must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
mean  effective  pressures.    For  200  pounds  pressure 


X  _ 

v  %.o 

9.86 

16 

V  70.0 

8.38 

X  = 

18.82 

where  X  is  the  new  diameter  of  cylinder. 

The  average  of  the  three  values  in  column  IX  is  about  I8I4 
inches.  Now,  it  the  locomotive  were  equipped  with  181'4-inch 
cylinders,  when  using  120  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of 
crate,  the  cut  off  could  be  at  the  most  efficient  point  to  obtain 
maximum  power. 

Under  these  conditions  there  would  be  an  increase  in  power 
as  shown  in  Table  VII,  or.  in  other  word*,  the  increase  in  power 
of  the  superheater  locomotive  over  the  other  for  the  160  and 
21)0  pounds  pressure  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  if  the  size  of 
the  cylinders  were  increased  to  I8I4  inches,  whereas  at  present 
the  increase  is  about  20  per  cent. 

Table  VII.  shotting  the  increase  of  power  of  the  superheater 
locomotive  over  the  other  when  using  120  pounds  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  urate  pcr  hour  if  the  cylinders  were  increased 
to  18*4  inches,  is  given  below. 

vim  tssiox, 

<_.  D.  Young  il'enna.l:  As  Professor  Beniainin  has  said, 
we. have  both  arrived  at  about  the  same  destination  by  different 
means.  The  uets  could  not  be  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
physical  laws  with  which  we  were  both  working  There  are 
two  or  three  points  in  the  paper  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  o:  the  membership,  that  in  dearie  only  differ 
from  the  results  which  we  have  obtained,  (n  referring  to 
diagram  5,  trout  which  it  has  been  determined  what  would 
be  the  proper  size  of  cylinders,  the  coal  burning  rate  per 
square  loo'  of  ^r.itc  when  plotted  attains t  the  equivalent  evapora- 
tion per  lb.  of  dry  coal  is  slightly  higher  lor  the  superheated  than 
for  the  saturated.  !  <>r  example,  tor  SO  lb.  rate,  the  diagram 
shows  it  would  l>e  in  the  neighborhood  of  9! />  tor  the  super- 
heated locomotive,  and  aboul  9.3  tor  the  saturated  locomotive. 
All  o!  our  experience  has  indicated  that  the  application  ot  the 
superheater  at  a  good  burning  rate,  will  reduce  the  equivalent 
evaporation  per  lb  oi  dry  coal.  In  other  words,  we  can 
expect  less  efficiency  bv  the  boiler  alone,  whereas  the  data 
shows  that  the  superheated  steam  boiler  has  higher  efficiency 
than  the  saturated  steam  boiler.  The  diagram-  in  the  Com- 
mittee's report  are  24.  where  at  NO  lbs.  the  !•'.-'>  locomotive 
Kave  when  superheated.  9.4.  and  when  saturated.  10  lbs  equiv- 
alent ot  water  tier  lb  of  dry  coal.  That  has  been  all  the 
difference  we  found  due  to  the  application  ot  the  superheater 
1o  the  boiler 

All  of  Trot.  Benjamin's  tests  were  run  at  30  m.  p.  h..  and  1  do 
not  think  it  is  lair  to  make  determinations  on  the  results  of  one 
speed  in  the  volume  oi  cylinder.  A  saturated  steam  engine  will 
give  a  given  water  rate  at  30  m.  p.  It.  winch  will  probablv  b_- 
comparable  with  its  cylinder  volume,  whereas  at.  speeds  of  60  t_> 
75  ni.  p.  h.,  vou  get  the  best  rales  from  a  passenger  locomotive; 
freight  at  30  miles,  you  are  only  getting  the  average  superheat 
as  compared  with  about  as  good  as  you  can  get  from  the  sat- 
urated steam  locomotive;  therefore  it  would  U'  well  lo  consider 
a  range  of  speed  in  making  your  water  rales;  for  if  you  dis- 
regard these,  you  make  the  increase  too  small  in  the  cylinder 
volume  to  get  the  maximum  value 

J.  K.  DvVoy  <i_~.  M  &  St  P.)  We  have  under  consideration 
the  equipping  of  saturated  engines  with  superheaters,  and  the 
opinion  we  have  !'•  >rmed  since  coming  here  makes  it  that  it  would 
be  better  to  throw  away  the  present  cylinders  anil  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  cj  binders,  rather  than  try  to  say,  bore  them  out 
one  inch. 

I..  II  I'ry  Our  point  Mr.  Voting  made  in  regard  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  tin  saturated  In elcr  as  compared  wth  ibe  >"•!.  rl'cai>-i| 
boiler  can  Ik;  applied  to  the  locomotive.  I  believe  this  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  superheater  boiler  takes  more  air 
than  the  saturated  boiler.  1  have  followed  the  Purdue  I'nivers'tv 
test  and  it  seems  that  in  this  parPcular  cmrne  the  midicat'o'i 
of  the  superheater  reduced  the  resistance  of  the  boiler  to  the 
passage  of  the  air.  The  Purdue  Superheater  engine  takes  more 
air  than  the  ,atnrated.  while  in  the  Pennsylvania  test  the  reverse 
is  the  case 

W.  0.  A.  Ilmry  i'Pcnna.1  :  We  have  a  saturated  engine  with 
21)  in,  cylinders,  and  when  we  apply  superheater.  I  hope  to  get 
more  fuel  economy  out  of  the  change.    These  locomotives  are 


now  double-headed  to  a  considerable  extent  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  weight  of  trains  and  last  schedules;  so  in 
working  up  plans,  we  made  new  drawings  calling  for  a  cyl- 
inder of  2  in  greater  diameter  than  the  ones  that  we  used 
before  We  hope  to  realize  this  increase  in  starting  and  in 
horse-power  by  so  doing. 

E.  W.  Pratt  IL.  &  X.  W):  On  the  North  Western  we 
had  a  number  of  the  Pacific  type  engines,  some  of  which 
were  saturated  and  some  superheated,  and  at  the  present  time 
all  the  saturated  engines  have  been  changed,  without  enlarg- 
ing the  cylinders,  We  have  not  made  any  care/ul  tests,  but 
the  results  tn  operation  appear  to  be  a  considerable  saving 
ot  fuel  and  a  livelier  engine,  by  maintaining  the  same  cylinder 
anil  fixing  the  boiler  pressure  to  185  lbs.  In  heavy  trains,  the 
2  in.  larger  cylinder,  superheated  engine,  with  less  pressure 
does  the  business  more  economically.  That  is  the  practical 
standpoint,  covering  our  experience  with  over  100  loco- 
motives. 

)•".  F.  trainesr  From  a  preliminary  study  ot  the  two  reports, 
it  is  indicated  that  larger  cylinders  point  to  larger  economy, 
and  going  into  that  we  will  find  at  maximum  cut  of!  we  will 
have  an  engine  with  low  adhesive  factors. 

<  1).  Wong:  1  think  we  will  establish  a  diameter;  but  prob- 
ably you  may.  with  short-stroke  engines.  Ik-  able  to  increase  the 
volume  by  increasing  the  stroke.  That  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  tn  freight  engines  where  the  turning  torque  enters 
into  consideration,  As  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  we 
are  increasing  the  size  oi  cylinders  of  our  freight  engines.  The 
first  engine  was  a  Consolidation,  which  had  a  tractive  power  of 
42,000  saturateil ;  and  we  have  increased  the  cylinder  size  to  where 
we  obtain  about  .sl.IH.il  lbs.  from  the  same  identical  boiler  This 
has  been  done  entirely  by  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder.  liven  on  exhaust  cylinders  this  can  be  done,  because 
our  original  pins  and  rods  were  figured  with  a  sufficient  factor 
to  take  care  of  the  strength  at  the  starting. 

Such  an  engine  has  been  on  our  test  plant  and  for  a  freight 
engine,  has  given  remarkable  water  rates.  We  have  run  the 
engine  as  low  as  8  m  p.  h.  on  full  gear,  on  the  locomotive 
test  plant,  something  that  we  were  never  able  to  do  before,  owing 
to  braking  troubles,  and  at  8  ui.  p.  h,  we  have  developed  more 
tractive  power  than  we  calculated  for  at  the  start,  which  is  a 
rather  remarkable  figure,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  eapacitv 
iti  the  boiler  to  operate  it  full  gear  up  to  something  like  13  :n. 
p,  h.  without  affecting  the  steam  pressure  whatsoever  At  these 
long  cut-offs,  the  water  rate  is  fairly  comparable  with  the  old 
saturateil  steam  water  rate,  at  the  more  economical  cct-off.  and 
when  operating  at  25  per  cent,  cut-off  we  have  got  as  iovv  as 
17.8  lb  of  water  per  indicated  horse  power  at  slow  speed  which 
shows  that  the  compound  superheater  is  somew  hat  in  the  distance. 

J.  F.  DcVov  (C.  M  &  St.  P.):  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  factor  of  adhesion.  1  believe,  and  have  always 
thought,  that  we  should  take  the  greatest  unit  of  power  out 
of  the  locomotives  that  is  possible.  We  have  80  consolidation 
engines  with  a  factor  of  adhesion  of  3.91.  so  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  very  big  chance, 
With  an  engine  built  for  long  grades  and  sustained  effort,  we 
can  afford  to  reduce  the  factor  of  adhesion.  I  am  more 
alarmed  about  the  stress  on  pins  and  rods  and  other  things  than 
I  am  alM.til  the  factor  of  adhesion.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
in  order  to  take  all  ibe  power  out  of  the  locomotive  that  we 
should  take,  that  we  had  better  consider  increasing  the  size  of 
the  cylinders  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  so  far  as  efficiency 
is  concerned,  and  take  a  chance  with  the  factor  of  adhesion. 

F.  F.  f  iaines :  My  experience  has  been  that  a  slippery  engine 
is  a  costly  engine.  We  have  some  engines  with  a  factor  of 
adhesion  of  3.9.  which  is  around  the  neighborhood  of  what  Mr. 
DeVoy  speaks  of.  and  we  have  another  class  of  engines  with 
the  same  tractive  power,  but  have  a  higher  factor  of  adhesion, 
and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  two 
types  of  locomotives;  the  one  with  the  lower  factor  of  adhe- 
sion does  slip  and  wears  out  the  tires  and  pins  and  other  parts 
of  the  locomotive  much  faster  than  the  heavier  engines  do. 
and  as  a  suggestion,  possibly,  to  getting  a  larger  cylinder,  I 
think  what  might  Ise  done  would  be  to  block  off  the  reversing 
lever,  so  that  you  could  not  get  the  engine  down  in  a  corner. 

J.  F.  DcVoy:  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  my  opinion  is 
due  to  the  country  in  which  I  am  engaged  in  railroad  operation. 

C.  W.  Wildin  <\\  Y..  X.  H.  &  11..  There  is  one  point 
which  is  brought  out.  ami  that  is  in  applying  the  superheater 
to  your  locomotive,  vou  add  to  the  weight  of  your  drivers 
from  3.000  to  5.0110  lbs.  which  enables  you  to  get  a  more 
effective  engine  by  having  a  larger  cylinder.  We  have  some 
Pacific  type  engines,  with  22  in.  x  28  in.  cylinders  ;ind  200  th. 
pressure,  which  we  changed  over  to  superheaters.  We  re- 
tained the  pressure  and  increased  the  cylinder  to  23  in  x  28 
in  and  we  have  a  10  per  cent,  larger  engine  on  the  startine 
capacity  and  25  per  cent,  larger  engine  mi  the  hauling 
capacity 

Prof  L.  F.  F.ndsley:    The  design  which  was  brought  out 
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in  the  last  application  of  the  superheater  through  the  Purdue 
Locomotive,  was  very  carefully  worked  out  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  heating  surface  made  necessary  was  small  in 
comparison  to  the  size  of  the  firebox.  We  all  know  that 
the  firclx>x  does  a  great  deal  more  work  per  sq.  ft.  of  heat- 
ing surface,  so  that  we  did  not  reduce  the  Water-heating 
surface  so  very  much  when  we  out  in  the  last  superheater. 
By  adding  the  larger  superheater  with  324  »q.  ft.  of  heating 
surface,  we  got  a  boiler  that  gave  a  very  high  efficiency, 
possibly  higher  than  you  would  get  today  should  you  re- 
design any  of  your  present  saturated  steam  boilers.  You 
would  not  have  as  much  heating  surface  in  your  firebox  of 
the  boiler  today  as  compared  with  the  Purdue  Locomotive, 
In  fact,  the  last  installation  as  put  in  with  the  superheater 
gave  a  much  higher  efficiency  of  the  boiler  than  on  any  other 
superheaters  which  we  have  used,  and  we  did  not  have  nearly 
the  total  heating  surface  that  we  have  now. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  expect  to  get  any  such  increased 
efficiency  by  the  installation  in  a  modern  locomotive  as  Mr. 
Young  described,  but  it  so  happened  that  at  Purdue,  this 
engine  was  built  in  1897  for  saturated  steam  and  did  not  have 
as  large  a  heating  surface  for  the  size  of  the  locomotive  as 
you  would  get  today,  and  that  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
the  boiler  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  engine  of  today. 

One  thing  which  Mr.  Pratt  brought  out  was  in  relation  to  the 
reduction  of  pressure.  1  think  it  is  pretty  well  shown  by  our 
tests  that  the  difference  in  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  as  a  whole 
between  160  lb.  and  200  lb.  is  small,  and  that  if  you  do  not  want 
to  increase  the  tractive  power  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cylin- 
der, you  can  reduce  your  pressure  and  not  lose  very  much  in 
the  efficiency  of  your  engine. 

Insofar  as  steam  is  concerned,  these  tests  were  run  at  31)  m. 
p.  h.,  that  being  a  speed  which  gave  the  minimum  steam  con- 
sumption to  the  saturated  locomotive.    In  the  superheater  loco- 


\V.  Pratt,  |  C.  &  X.  W.  i;  third  vice-president.  Wm.  Schlafgc, 
(Eric),  and  treasurer,  Angus  Sinclair.  Executive  Members 
for  two  years:  \V.  J.  ToTlerton  (Rock  Island  Lines);  J.  F. 
DeVoy  (C  II.  &  St.  P.),  and  J.  T.  Wallis  (Penna).  F.  H. 
Clark  <B  &  O.)  was  elected  for  one  year. 

Scott  H.  Blcwctt  presented  Kx-Prcsident  Crawford  with 
the  ex-president  badge. 


4-6-2  TYPE  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE. 


With  a  view  of  bettering  operating  conditions  and  reducing 
operating  costs  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  in- 
troduced several  powerful  new  locomotives  In  both  passenger 
and  freight  service.  In  June,  1912,  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  delivered  to  this  company  fifteen  Mikado  type 
freight  locomotives,  having  a  total  weight  of  312,000  lbs.,  and 
a  tractive  effort  of  57,100  lbs.,  and  seven  Pacific  type  passenger 
locomotives  having  a  total  weight  of  284,000  lbs.  and  a  tractive 
effort  of  40,800  lbs.  These  engines  have  so  thoroughly  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  locomotives  of  ap- 
proved design  are  also  the  most  economical,  that  not  only  have 
the  Mikado  and  Pacific  type  engines  been  duplicated,  but 
seven  of  the  most  powerful  Pacific  type  locomotives  have 
recently  been  built  for  use  in  fast  freight  service.  These  new 
locomotives  have  a  total  weight  of  286.000  lbs.,  a  tractive 
effort  of  43,100  lbs.,  and  a  large  and  well  proportioned  boiler. 

Previous  to  their  introduction,  the  fast  freight  traffic  was 
handled  by  locomotives  of  the  mogul  type.    The  demands  of 
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motive.  I  think  you  will  find,  possibly,  that  it  will  be  aliout  the 
same. 

The  boiler  efficiency  is  not  affected  by  steam,  it  is  merely  the 
rate  at  which  you  put  the  coal  in  the  locomotive.  If  you  put  it 
in  at  a  high  rati  of  tiring,  the  efficiency  will  increase,  and  if  you 
should  attempt  to  maintain  the  same  cut-off  at  higher  rates,  you 
will  increase  your  coal  consumption,  and  therefore  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  your  boiler. 

As  to  the  question  of  added  air.  I  was  not  able  to  follow  just 
how  we  could  get  more  air  in.  We  have  practically  the  same 
vacuum  at  the  front  end.  the  same  area  in  the  flues,  practically 
the  same  grate  areas,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  any  more 
air  through  to  increase  the  efficiency  I  think  whatever  increase 
in  efficiency  we  get  in  the  N>iler  is  due  to  the  rircbox.  in  most 
of  the  rases,  in  both  cases,  and  having  enough  flue  area  so  that 
we  have  a  sufficient  heating  surface.  You  will  not  get  that  in  all 
locomotives,  localise  we  are  taking  advantage  of  every  foot  of 
flue  area  to  get  as  many  flues  as  we  can.  today.  That  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  design  of  the  locomotive  tested  at 
Purdue  under  saturated  steam 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mean  Brniamin  and  Prof. 
Endtiey  for  the  very  competent  and  able  paper  which  they  pre- 
sented. 


CONCLUDING  EXERCISES. 


The  usual  resolutions  were  offered  thanking  the  Railway 
press  in  general  and  the  fViji/ti'uv  Aiic  Casftlr  in  particular  for 
the  dailv  reports  of  the  convention's  proceedings. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Preiirlent.  D  R  Mac-Bain.  iL.  S.  &  M.  S  i;  first  rice-ore*!- 
dint,  F.  F.  dailies,  (Cent,  of  Ga.l  :  second  vice-president.  E. 


this  traffic  are  constantly  increasing,  ami  fast  outgrowing  the 
Ixiilcr  capacity  of  this  type  of  locomotive.  Hauling  capacity 
depends  on  sustained  tractive  effort,  which  in  turn  depends 
on  boiler  capacity.  To  this  end  most  careful  attention  wat 
given  to  the  boiler  design  in  the  new  power. 

The  mogul  engines  have  a  total  weight,  engine  and  tender, 
of  303.700  lbs.,  a  tractive  effort  of  29.480  lbs.,  and  a  total 
heating  surface  of  2.185.  The  new  Pacific  type  engines  have  a 
total  weight,  engine  and  tender,  of  455.600  lbs.,  a  tractive  effort 
of  43.100  lbs.,  and  a  total  equivalent  heating  surfacc(evaporat- 
ing  heating  surface  plus  Ijj  times  the  superheating  surface)  of 
5.  292.  As  compared  with  the  mogul  type,  this  is  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  in  weight,  of  47.8  per  cent,  in  power,  and  142  per 
cent,  in  equivalent  heating  surface. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  a  test  run  between 
Scranton.  Pa.,  and  Holu.ken,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  133  miles. 
Although  the  men  were  not  familiar  with  the  new  engines. 
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IV.  of  w ater  per  l.oi.'i  ton  mile  hours 
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a  very  decided  improvement  in  coal  and  water  consumption 
per  ton  and  car  mile  was  obtained.  On  a  train  mile  basis 
these  new  biff  engines  handle  their  increased  train  loads  on 
practically  the  same  coal  and  water  consumption  as  the 
smaller  moguls. 

The  design  is  practically  a  conversion  of  the  hard  coal 
burning  Pacific  type  passenger  engine  into  a  soft  coal  burning 
Pacific  type  fast  freight  engine.  The  change  in  fuel  neces- 
sitated an  entirely  new  design  of  boiler.  With  this  exception 
and  a  reduction  of  4  in.  in  the  diameter  of  drivers  and  3  in. 
in  the  diameter  of  the  leading  truck  wheels,  it  is  the 


free  from  stuffing  boxes  or  operating  levers.  This  valve  is 
designed  so  that  during  periods  of  standing  it  can  be  closed 
and  the  water  in  the  hose  blown  back  into  the  tank,  thus  leav- 
ing the  hose  free  from  freezing.   This  was  also  devised  by 

Mr.  Kir-gel. 

In  the  following  tabic  are  given  the  principal  dimensions  and 
weights: 

Tyre  

Service  


4«2 


l-'itel   Bit. 

Tractive   effort   «J,100  Ibl. 

Weight  on  driven  

Welsh:  en  leadjitg  truck  


Pacific  Type  Fart  Freight  Locomotive;  Delaware,  Laekawan  na  &  Western. 


This  means  a  duplication  of  almost  all  the  parts  that  require 
the  most  frequent  renewals  or  need  to  be  kept  in  stock. 

The  design  includes  practically  all  of  the  improved  features 
perfected  by  the  builders.  Among  these  arc:  The  screw  re- 
verse gear,  extended  piston  rods,  self-centering  valve  stem 
guide,  long  main  driving  box,  Woodard  engine  truck,  im- 
proved outside  bearing  trailing  truck,  throttle  lever  support, 
and  a  specially  designed  draft  gear  on  the  engine  front  end. 
They  also  have  superheaters,  sectional  brick  arches.,  and  pneu- 
matic fire  doors. 

The  engine  decks  arc  provided  with  a  special  design  of 


Weight  nn  trailing  truck   SIMM  Ib». 

Total  weight  of  engine  JHo.CluO  lhi. 

Total  Height  of  tender  169,600  lbs. 

Wheel  lrt»e.  driving  13  ft,    0  in. 

Wheel  hase.  total  engine  33  ft.  10  in. 

Wherl  base,  total  engine  and  tender  6r>  ft.    *  in. 

(  ylmd'.rs,  diameter  and  stroke  25  in.  x  28  in. 

\  alve  gear  WnKchalrt 

Wheels,  diameter  of  driving  69  in. 

Wheel*,  diameter  of  truck.   Jli  in. 

Wheels,  diameter  of  trailing  JO  in. 

VA  lireU.  diamrttr  of  tender  3ti  in. 

Journal).,  driving,   main   II  in.  it  21  in. 

Journals,  driving  others   10  */3  in.  x  13  in. 

Jo.irnnU,   truck   61,  in.  I  I.'  in. 

Journal. .   Trailing   9iti.  x  14  in. 

Journals,   tender  6  in.  ill  in. 

lloi^rr.   type  V.x.  Wag.  top 


grate  shaker  brackets  shown  in  the  illustration.  These  are 
completely  enclosed  against  the  dropping  of  coal  and  permit 
the  use  of  the  standard  tender  apron  without  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  usual  openings  for  the  grate  shaker  brackets. 
They  were  designed  by  S.  S.  Riegel,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  railroad. 

The  tenders  are  equipped  with  a  low  type,  quick  opening 
tank  well,  operating  from  the  ground,  and  located  outside  the 
side  sills  of  the  underframe.    This  keeps  the  top  of  the  tender 


Steam  fires*  nrr   200  lb*. 

lUiiler.  outside  diameter  front  end   "8  in. 

lu.iler,  outside  diameter  hack  end   8*5  in. 

Ktrrhojc   length  111-li  in. 

Fmbo*   width   75!i  in. 

Tube*,  ntitnher  and  dinincter  *65'2  in. 

Fines,   numlier  s,:,d  diameter...,.   36  5H  in. 

Tube*,  length   20  ft. 

Heating   surface,   tithes  3769  sc|.  ft. 

Heating  Mitface,   firebox   221  m|.  ft. 

Heating  Mirfacr.  total  3990  >i|.  ft. 

Superheating   surface   8*58  s*|.  ft. 

titale  area.  ,   5S.0  «q  ft. 

Wafer,  capacity  "f  tender   9000  galls. 

('mil,  capacity  of  tender  10 
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POWERFUL  PACIFICS  FOR  THE  ERIE. 


The  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  recently 
completed  an  order  of  five  Pacific  type  locomotives  for  use  on 
the  New  York  division  of  the  Erie.  These  were  ordered  after 
considerable  experience  with  experimental  engine  No.  50,000, 
luiilt  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  purchased  by 
the  Eric.  The  size  of  the  cylinders,  length  of  stroke  and 
diameter  of  drivers  of  the  new  engines  are  the  same  as  those 
on  No.  50,000.  giving  them  the  same  tractive  effort,  vis. :  40.630 
lbs.,  but  a  number  of  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  boiler. 
The  new  design  has  a  firebox  84  in.  wide,  giving  a  grate  area 
of  66.6  sq.  ft.  in  place  of  5975  s<j.  ft.  on  No.  50,000.  The  number 
of  lubes  has  been  reduced  from  207  to  199  and  a  straight  top 
instead  of  a  conical  type  boiler  has  been  specified.  The  diameter 
at  the  front  end  has  been  increased  from  '(>}&  in.  to  78  in.  but 
the  diameter  at  the  dome  is  81 H  in.  instead  of  87  in.  The 
number  of  superheater  elements  is  also  less,  there  being  32  in 
this  case  as  compared  to  36  in  the  experimental  engine.  In 


New  Pacifies  for  the  Erie;  De»igned  on  the  Bails  of  Experience  with  No.  50,000. 


more  distinctly  when  the  bell  is  located  in  this  manner  than 
when  it  is  in  the  usual  position. 

The  main  driving  boxes  arc  of  the  extended  design  giving 
a  bearing  area  of  11  in.  x  21  'A  in.  The  screw  reverse  gear  is 
used  and  the  locomotives  have  Baker  valve  gear.  Among  the 
other  specialties  applied  arc:  Franklin  fire  door;  Chicago  flange 
lubricator;  Security  brick  arch;  Ryan  and  Johnson  coal  pusher; 
radial  buffers;  Leach  sanders,  Drcsscl  oil  headlight;  Simplicity 
Ml  ringer;  Tallmagc  ash  pan;  full  installation  of  Tate  flexible 
stayholts:  Klingcr  water  gage  and  U.  S.  King  type  piston  and 
valve  rod  packing.  Vanadium  steel  is  used  for  the  frames 
and  rods,  and  Hunt-Speller  iron  is  employed  for  piston  and  valve 
bushings  and  rings. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  given  below: 


(iencral  I  lata: 

Typ.    46-2 

Cage    4  fl.  *'t  in. 

Service    Paa«enger 

Fuel   Hit-  e«al 

Tractive  cfliirt    4n.«ji>  lb*. 

Wright  in  working  order    (86.825  lh«. 

Weight  on  driver*   175,725  lb*. 


spite  of  the  wider  grate  the  firelmx  heating  surface  is  less  and 
the  total  heating  surface  is  3,813  sq.  ft.  No.  50,000  has  4048 
sq.  ft.  evaporating  surface. 

These  changes  have  affected  the  weights  somewhat,  but,  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  expected,  it  has  increased  them.  No. 
50,000  has  a  total  weight  of  269,000  lbs.  while  the  new  engines 
weigh  2No.S25  lli>.  in  working  order.  The  weight  on  drivers 
is  175.725  lb*.,  an  increase  of  3.225  IN.  The  ratios  have  also 
been  materially  altered  as  will  lie  seen  by  comparing  the  list 
below  and  the  list  published  on  page  12  of  the  January'.  1912, 
issue  of  the  .  friJi  riViin  linyinrer. 

The  location  of  the  bell  ahead  of  the  smoke  stack  is  an  inno- 
vation that  lias  not  been  tried  before  on  this  railroad.  The 
reason  for  the  change  is  the  lielicf  that  a  warning  can  l>e  heard 


Weigh!  Of  engine  and  lender  (loaded)   

Wberl-ha**  (driving)   

\\  hrcl-base,  engine  and  lender   

\\  heel  tia*e,  tola!   

Katios : 

Wright  on  driver*  -t-  tractive  effort   

Total  weight  i  tractive  effort   

Tractive  erTorl  N  diameter  driver*  i  heating    i  lie;  .... 

'I otal  hrating  *urt.u'r      grate  area   •  •• 

'rirelmx  heating  fturface   '•   toial  healing  fturface.  per  cent. 

Weight  on  driver*  i  heating  surface*   

Total  weight   i   heating  turface*   

Volume  both  cy linden.  cu.  ft  

Heating  surface*   i   vol.  cylinder*  

t  irate  area  *j  vol.  cylinder*   

Valve*: 

Kind   

(iidtct  travel   

Outside  lap   

Inside  clrarance  

Lead   


469.585  It.*. 

14  ft. 

6»  ft.  41,  In 

J6  ft.  1  in. 


4.12 

7.0* 


57.2 
5.4S 
UM 
5195 
I*.  54 

29b  :j 

J.59 


Piston 
6  in. 
I<>  in. 
J  16  in. 
U  in. 
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Cylinder.: 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  .trokc    27  In.  X  28  in. 

Wheel.-. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires    79  in. 

Driving,  thickne..  of  lire.   4Mi  in. 

Driving  journal*,  main   11  in.  X  H*M  in. 

Driving  Journal.,  other*   ]1  in.  X  13  in. 

F.nginc  truck  wheel*,  diameter    36  in. 

hngine  truck  journal.  •   61^  in.  x  12  in. 

Trailinx  Truck  wheel.,  diameter    50-H  in. 

Trailing  Truck  journal.   9  in.  X  14  in. 

Bttfari 

Sljrl*    Straight 

Working  preMore   1*5  lh«. 

I  >at*ide  diameter  of  fir.t  ring    78  in, 

Firebox,  lenxth  and  width    114'.  in.  X  fU  in. 

Firebox  plate.,  thickne..    H  In. 

Firebox,  water  .pace  aide,  and  back    -T  .  in. 

_                              front    $  in. 

Tuhe«.  number  and  out.ide  diameter   I'M  J1,  in. 

Flue*.  numbcT  and  out.ide  diameter    32-5  M  in. 

Tube.,  thicknr..    .125  in, 

Flue.,  thickneas    ,150  in. 

Tube.,  length   22  ft 

Heating  .urfnee.  tube,  and  flue.    3575  •<].  ft. 

Heating  .urface.  firebox    2<18  «|.  ft. 

Ilrating  .urfacr.  arch  tube.    30  *q.  ft. 

Total  heating  .urface    3X13  *n.  ft. 

Superheating  surface    1002  *|.  ft 

Equivalent  heating  .urface    5316  »q.  ft 

r.rate  area    M.6  *n.  ft 

Smokr«lnck.  diameter    |»  5  in. 

SmnkeMack,  height  above  rail    15  ft.  5  V,  in. 

Tender: 

Wheel.,  dlamrlcr   33  in. 

Journal.,  diameter  and  length   6  in.  x  II  in. 

Tank    Water  hnltom 

Vatrr  rapacity    8500  gaN 

Coal  rapacity   U  ton. 


*F-<luivalent  heating  .urfarr  e<|ual«  total  healing  aurface  plu.  1.5  limea 
■  iipethraling  .urface. 


Impkuyeu  Cast  SraL  Thick  Side  Frames— Many  mechani- 
cal men  have  long  felt  that  the  cast  steel  truck  side 
frame*,  designed  with  the  "I"  sections  now  generally  used, 
do  not  have  sufficient  strength  transversely.  A  truck 
frame  with  channel  sections  throughout  would  he  best  for 
taking  care  of  the  transverse  strains,  but  the  foundry  diffi- 
culties involved  in  making  side  frames  of  this  type  have  so 
far  precluded  their  use.  However,  The  Buckeye  Slecl  Cast- 
ings company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  developed  a  side  frame 
with  the  channel  sections  throughout  so  that  for  the  same 
amount  of  metal  the  transverse  strength  is  almost  three 
times  that  of  the  "1"  section  of  equal  area,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  vertical  strength  is  not  decreased.  Samples  of  these 
designs  are  on  exhibition  in  Booths  fiA3-f«05. 

YKiNr.KiiNc.-KoNr.Moos  Lixe.  Ciiisa. — The  progress  of  this 
line  is  luring  retarded  by  a  quarrel  about  a  bridge  over  the  river 
between  Sanui  and  Kongmoon.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  delay  over  the  building  of  this  Structure,  and  the  train  does 
not  run  any  farther  than  Kongmoon  city,  which  is  some  four 
or  five  miles  away  from  the  terminus;  that  is,  the  station  at 
Kongmoon.  The  river  runs  through  this  section,  An  influen- 
tial body  of  men  signed  a  petition,  and  sent  it  in  to  headquarters, 
Canton,  asking  that  the  bridge  be  not  allowed,  but  the  reply  was 
that  the  company  was  to  set  to  it  that  the  work  of  constructing 
the  bridge  was  put  through  at  once,  for  it  was  too  late  to  let 
the  prejudices  of  the  few  in  the  vicinity  hinder  this  important 
work. 

MutxiR  Cam  Service  Proposed  in  China— It  is  proposed  to  in- 
stitute motor-car  service  between  I.ungchow,  China,  and  Nam 
Kwan.  the  present  northern  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Hanoi. 
The  commencement  of  this  service  would  be  contingent  upon 
the  successful  operation  of  a  line  of  launches  between  Lung- 
chow  and  Manning,  anil  would,  it  is  claimed,  constitute,  next  to 
the  extension  of  the  railway  to  I.ungchow,  the  best  solution  of 
the  difficulties  that  hamper  and  restrict  the  trade  of  the  port. 
The  proposed  service  would  handle  passengers,  light  freight  and 
parcels,  while  the  heavier  and  more  bulky  cargo  would  continue 
to  come  and  go  by  water.  The  present  existing  roads  would 
require  only  moderate  improvement  to  make  them  serviceable 
for  motor  cars.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  suggestion 
will  receive  any  consideration  from  the  people  of  I.ungchow. 


(Tonbrntton.al.tiee. 


The  fact  that  there  is  no  ball  game  today  will  "bear"  the 
amica  market  tomorrow. 

Ask  Burt  White  of  the  National  Boiler  Washer  Co.  the 
sequel  to  the  yarn  of  the  Superheater  pants? 

Lost — Diamond  bar  pin  on  the  pier  during  the  M.  M.  dance 
Thursday  evening.   Please  return  to  enrollment  committee  booth. 

Mr*.  Pattman,  wife  of  "Doc'1  Batcnian,  and  the  two  young 
Docs.  Huston  and  Stanley,  are  scheduled  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
to-day. 

E,  A.  I.aughlin,  vice-president  of  the  Joliet  Ry  Supply  Co., 
Chicago,  arrived  Monday  evening  and  is  stopping  at  the  Tray- 
more. 

The  Davis  twins.  Nathan  H.  and  Thomas  C— they  of  steel 
l>ack  fame — spent  FriHay  on  the  Pier.  They  art  due  to  return 
on  Motulav. 

The  Superheater  white  pants  had  a  "day  oft''  y<-*terday 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  the  valet.  There  is  some  spec- 
ulation out  in  the  Annex  where  they  will  appear  next. 

On  Friday,  June  13,  1913,  at  9.13  A.  If.,  Giairman  Yardley, 


Left  to  right — J.  F.  Hill,  Master  Mechanic.  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie,  and  F.  P.  Pfahler,  Inspector,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 


of  the  Enrollment  Committee,  issue!  M  M  '  i>  .  \'  /'..v  The 
next  badge  issued  was  a  s|>erial  guests'  badge,  No.  1313. 

One  of  the  first  timers  is  K.  C.  Gardner,  chief  clerk  in  New 
York  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Not  only  is  this  Mr. 
fiardner's  first  convention,  but  it  is  his  initial  visit  to  this  sea- 
side resort. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Fowler,  Chicago,  will  be  missed  at  the 
conventions  this  year.  Mr.  Kowler  was  formerly  master  car 
builder  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  he  is  now  president  of  the 
Fowler  Car  Company. 

P.  H.  Wilhclm,  of  the  Standard  leather  Packing  Company, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilhclm,  reached  Atlantic  City  Thursday. 
This  is  Mr.  Wilhelm's  twenty-third  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Con- 
vention, without  a  miss. 

George  A.  Post,  president,  and  E  H.  Walker,  vice-president 
of  the  Standard  Coupler  Company,  arrived  yesterday,  and  are 
at  the  Marlborotigh-Blenheim.  Col.  Post,  who  is  president  also 
of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  speaks  optimistically  as  to 
public  opinion  regarding  railway  matters.    He  believes  there  has 
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been  a  marked  improvement  in  recent  years,  and  that  this  is 
going  to  continue. 

Owing  to  Digest  in  his  family  it  is  greatly  regretted  that  J.  F. 
Graham,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  could  not  this  year  make 
the  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

The  friends  of  S.  K.  Dickerson,  who  for  so  many  years  was 
connected  with  the  Lake  Shore  and  was  recently  made  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Big  Four,  are  extending  con- 
gratulations on  the  new  job. 

Among  the  convention  visitors  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Gilli- 
land.  Mrs.  Gilliland  was  formerly  known  to  those  attending 
the  conventions  as  Mrs.  \V.  P.  Applcyard.  She  and  Mr.  Gilli- 
land were  married  on  June  2. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Grove  and  Miss  Grove  arrived  Thursdav  and.  with 
Mr.  Grove,  arc  staying  at  Chalfontc.  The  family  left  Pittsburgh 
together:  but  Mrs.  Grove  and  Miss  Helen  stop-icd  otf  at  Phila- 
delphia to  visit  Mr*   Grove's  mother. 

S.  F.  Bowser,  president  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co..  is  attending 
the  conventions  for  the  first  time.  Thit  is  also  true  of  S.  B. 
Bechtcl,  assistant  general  manager,  and  D.  A.  Correy.  manager 
of  engineering  sales  of  thai  company. 

Ex-superintendent  of  motive  power  Peter  Maher,  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  Bloomington,  III.,  who  has  retired  from  the  active 
field  of  railroading,  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  conventions  this 
year  on  account  of  Mrs.  Matter's  recent  severe  illness. 

Mrs.  Robert  Radford,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  Company,  is  spending  a  few  days  here.  She  and 
Mr.  Radford  came  over  from  their  summer  home  at  Ocean  City 
on  Wednesday.    Mrs.  Radford  expects  to  return  to-day. 

E.  S.  Wortham,  manager  of  purchases  and  supplies  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  fully  expected  to  be  in  Atlantic  City  at  this 
time  and  Mrs.  Wortham  was  to  accompany  him.  At  the  last 
moment  Mr.  Wortham  was  detained  by  important  business. 

M.  D.  Franey,  who  was  recently  promoted  to  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  on  the  Lake  Shore,  with  headquarters  at  Elk- 
hart. I n <(..  is  wearing  an  unusually  broad  smile,  and  has  made  t 
thorough  job  of  looking  over  the  exhibits  on  the  pier,  He  left 
last  night. 

Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  vice  president,  and  Frank  L-  Connable, 
general  manager,  of  the  du  Pont  Powder  Company,  are  vis- 
iting the  exhibits  at  the  invitation  of  their  friend,  J.  A. 
Carey,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Standard 
Stoker  Company. 


John  F.  Newhouse,  Matter  Mechanic,  Kentucky  &  Indiana 
Terminal,  Louisville,  Ky. 


W.  E.  Dunham,  Supervisor  Motive  Power  and  Machinery, 
Chicago  <t  North  Western. 


J.  \V.  Gardner,  general  manager,  AHit-Chalmers  Company, 
is  attending  the  convention  this  year  as  a  guest  of  R.  D. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  motive  power.  Boston  and  Albany. 
This  is  Mr.  Gardner's  first  convention  since  1905,  when  the 
Association  met  at  Manhattan  Beach. 

W.  J.  Frauendiener,  superintendent  of  shops  on  the  Lake 
Shore  at  Elkhart.  Ind..  has  his  wife  with  him  this  year.  He  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  w  elding  of  tubes  by  electricity,  which 
is  being  very  successfully  done  on  the  Lake  Shore;  he  was  close- 
ly connected  with  the  development  of  this  work  at  the  Elkhart 
shops. 

J.  M.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Camel  Company,  who  is  at 
the  Marlborough-Blenheim.  is  attending  the  conventions  alone 
this  year.  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  J.  M.,  Jr.,  have  been  traveling  for 
some  time,  and  are  still  there.  They  were  accompanied  on  part 
of  their  trip  by  Mrs.  Hopkin's  father,  A.  J.  Farley,  who  is  well- 
known  to  convention  visitors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Curtis,  Chicago,  were  unable  to 
attend  the  conventions  this  year.  Mrs.  Curtis  has  been  itl,  but 
is  rapidly  regaining  her  health.  Mr.  Curtis  was  formerly  super- 
intendent of  machinery  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  He  is 
now  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce board  of  engineers  on  smoke  prevention  and  electrification. 

Allen  Sheldon,  manager  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Rail- 
way Supplies  in  the  Karper  Building.  Chicago,  is  spending  most 
of  his  time  on  the  pier  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Not  hav- 
ing decided  until  the  eleventh  hour  to  come  to  Atlantic  City, 
be  suffered  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  and  had  to 
be  content  with  bunking  at  ->ne  of  the  smaller  hotels— The  Lex- 
ington. 

F.  H  Reagan,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware.  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  shop*  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  spent  Thursday 
and  part  of  Friday  at  Atlantic  City,  returning  to  Scranton 
by  way  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  expected  to  make  a  short 
stop.  The  new  shops  at  Scranton  are  now  about  two  and  a 
half  years  old  and  are  operating  with  exceptionally  good 
results. 

George  W.  Lyndon,  Chicago,  acting  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  chilled  car  wheels,  accompanied  by 
E.  C.  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  Association,  arrived  Thursday 
and  registered  at  Harfdon  Halt.  Mr.  Lyndon  has  spent  most  of 
his  active  life  with  the  chilled  iron  wheel.  His  contributions 
to  the  technical  press  on  the  subject  are  sought  by  the  editors. 
His  knowledge  of  the  properly  made  iron  wheel  is  most  thor- 
ough and  his  published  efficiency  data  on  the  subject  is  spark- 
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D.   Pctrescu.   Inspecting   Engineer,   Roumanian  Government 
Railway. 


line.  It  is  even  said  by  his  friends  that  he  put  the  "pep"  in 
"pepper." 

The  photograph  in  Friday  morning's  Daily  laheled  "Two 
Master  Mechanics  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River"  was  not  intended  as  a  puzzle  picture.  In  Home  way 
the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  caption  were  lo*t.  The  tWQ 
master  mechanics  were  M.  II.  Strauss,  of  New  Durham,  N\  J., 
and  W,  G.  Rabcock.  of  High  Bridge,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Strauss  is 
the  one  in  the  Panama  hat. 

Caetano  Lanza,  professor  emeritus,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  attended  the  convention  Thursday  morning. 
Professor  Lanza  is  at  present  conducting  special  investigations 
on  crank  axle  design  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Main  and 
Side  Rods,  and  has  been  an  associate  mcmlxrr  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years. 

A.  M.  White,  superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  objects,  and  very  properly,  to 
the  statement  in  Thursday's  Dail$  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
attend  the  conventions  rcgaularly  in  recent  years.  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  fart."  Mr.  White  writes  to  the  Daily,  "I  have  been  in 
attendance  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  My  first  meeting 
was  in  1H72,  but  In'ing  general  foreman  of  a  railroad  shop  who 
at  that  time  was  not  eligible  as  a  member,  I  could  attend  only 
as  a  guest." 

President  Crawford  had  a  rather  disturbing  incident  hap- 
pen ;n  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  day  before  yesterday.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crawford  spent  the  summer  months  at  the  Coun- 
try Club,  and  received  advice  by  wire  that  it  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  garage  was  also  destroyed,  but 
Mr.  Crawford's  machine  was  removed  without  suffering 
damage.  He  and  Mrs.  Crawford  went  West  last  night  to 
get  things  straightened  up.  but  expect  to  return  to  Atlantic 
City  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mrs  George  M.  Basford  returned  home  yesterday  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Westchester 
Woman's  Club  at  Mt.  Vernon.  This  club  has  a  membership 
of  over  450.  and  has  a  number  of  sections  which  are  doing 
active  and  progressive  work  along  the  lines  of  domestic 
economy,  child  training  and  other  subjects  of  special  in- 
terest to  women.  Mrs.  Basford  is  president  of  the  club  and 
has  had  an  exceptionally  good  administration  during  the 
first  year  of  her  term,  which  has  still  another  year  to  run. 
The  program  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  includes  the 
name  of  only  one  man,  and  that  i»  the  Mayor  of  Mt  Vernon. 
The  various  addresses,  the  prayer,  etc..  will  all  be  made  by 


women.  Mrs.  Rasford — according  to  G.  M  — wishes  to  have 
it  distinctly  understood  that  she  is  not  a  suffragette. 

P.  P.  Mirtz  is  attending  his  rirst  convention  as  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  He  has  bad  all  his  railroad  experi- 
ence with  that  road,  and  during  the  past  year  has  given  a  great 
amount  of  attention  to  the  problem  of  locomotive  boiler  main- 
tenance. Mr.  MacBaiu,  the  superintend! nt  of  motive  power, 
acknowledged  his  services  in  connection  with  the  boiler  main- 
tenance report  at  the  Thursday  morning  me-.ting.  but  the 
stenographer  did  not  get  the  spelling  of  the  name  quite  right, 
and  it  was  credited  to  Mr.  Demarest  in  the  Daily  of  June  13. 
page  1355. 

George  P  Fox,  general  foreman  car  department  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  at  West  Albany,  re- 
ports that  the  new  passenger  car  shop  which  was  placed  in 
operation  during  the  past  year  is  in  good  working  condi- 
tion. Six  new  steel  baggage  cars  have  been  built  during 
the  year,  and  work  is  now  being  started  on  three  new  all- 
steel  dining  cars.  The  car  shops  at  West  Albany  arc  now 
handling  all  of  the  passenger  car  work  on  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  and  are  splendidly  equipped  for 
that  purpose. 

Although  Will  Johnson  remembers  his  recent  trip  abroad 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  ( and  incidentally  Will  says  he  got 
some  orders  over  there 1  he  declares  that  his  headlight  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  accident  which  occurred  on  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  railway,  in  China,  in  which  one  death  resulted.  Will 
says  the  following  official  report  was  made  by  the  station 
master  to  his  superior  officers:  (1)  The  death  named — was 
smashed  by  the  engine  on  3-10-13,  (2)  Has  two  sons— and — 
(3)  The  death  without  ticket.  (41  The  death's  fault.  (5)  The 
death  no  relative  see.  (6)  The  death  is  deaf  and  blind.  No 
cannot  say  what  was. 

A.  M.  Waitt.  formerly  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
New  York  Central,  was  referred  to  in  one  of  the  issues  of 
the  Daily  as  a  past  vice-president  of  the  M.  M.  Association. 
He  should  have  been  mentioned  as  a  past  president,  he  having 
held  that  office  in  1901-1902.  Mr.  Waitt  has  missed  the  last  four 
conventions,  being  abroad  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  hut  he  is 
here  this  year,  and  is  at  the  Marlborough-Blenhcim.  Few  men 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
have  had  as  good  opportunities  as  he  to  compare  their  practice 
with  that  of  the  railways  of  Europe,  and  he  talks  very  inter- 
estingly of  the  latter.  He  expects  to  make  another  trip  to 
Europe  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Waitt  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  American  business  men  who  have  early  made  a  resolution 
to  retire  at  a  predetermined  age  and  have  carried  it  out,  and  his 


J.  L.  Meehan,  Matter  Mechanic,  Ashland  Coal  A  Iron 
Company,  Ashland.  Kentucky. 
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friends  are  glad  to  see  him  at  the  conventions  in  which  for 
many  years  he  was  an  active  participant. 

John  Philpot.  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  car  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at  West 
Albany,  is  attending;  the  convention,  and  expects  to  return  home 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.  The  larRe  amount  of  all-steel 
equipment  which  is  being  handled  at  the  West  Albany  shops 


C.  8.  Young,  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Burlington. 


has  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
equipment  to  the  machine  shop  during  the  past  year.  This  in- 
cludes a  Hk-in.  gate  shear,  plate  straightening  roll.  S-fl.  radial 
drill,  twe  21-in.  upright  drills,  one  I'/i-tn.  Rich  high  speed  drill. 
15-in.  throat  horizontal  punch.  48-in.  heavy  punch  and  shear. 
24-in  and  .Vi-in.  combination  punches  and  shears,  and  a  3-in. 
forging  machine.  Mr.  Philp.it  has  been  with  the  New  York- 
Central  for  over  15  years. 

F-.  R,  l.eigh,  president  of  the  Chicago  Railway  I",  itiipnient 
Company,  arrived  Friday  and  is  at  the  Traymorr.  Arthur 


Henry  Gardner,  Supervisor  of  Apprenticee.  N.  Y.  C.  Llnee  East. 


Wyman.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  same  company,  is 
e\pcctcd  to  arrive  this  week.  Mr.  l.eigh  returned  only 
recently  from  his  vacation.  He  went  from  New  York  by 
steamer  to  Texas,  and  thence  to  his  ranch  which  is  about 
<0  miles  from  San  Antonio  Unfortunately,  he  was  able  to 
stay  there  only  (WO  weeks,  being  called  back  by  a  lire  in  the 


I-'ranklin  plant  of  the  company.  He  came  to  Atlantic  City 
by  way  of  New  York,  where  on  Tuesday  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Business 
Association,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Mr.  Wyman  was 
accompanied  as  far  as  New  York  by  Mrs.  Wyman,  and 
expects  after  the  conventions  to  return  there  and  go  on  his 
vacation. 

Professor  A.  J.  Wood,  of  tile  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  rail- 
way mechanical  work  at  that  institution  during  the  past  year. 
He  is  accompanied  by  several  of  the  engineering  students  who 
are  interested  in  the  railroad  course.  The  college  has  doubled 
its  attendance  in  five  years,  there  being  now  over  2.600  students, 
a  third  of  whom  are  in  engineering  courses.  There  are  about 
30  taking  the  new  course  in  railroad  mechanical  engineering,  the 
equipment  for  which  is  being  added  to  each  year.  All  engineer- 
ing students  of  this  institution  arc  now  required  to  spend  IS 
weeks  in  summer  employment  by  the  industries.  One  railroad 
has  taken  on  four  students  for  this  summer,  beginning  their 
special  apprenticeship  course  in  this  way  instead  of  waiting  until 
after  graduation.  Professor  Wood  states  that  this  plan  of  sum- 
mer practice  is  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  lioth  the  college 
and  to  the  outside  interests.    The  greatest  advantage  comes 


T.  E.  Heteenbruch,  General  Inspector,  Philadelphia  eV 
Reading. 


from  the  discipline  received  at  a  period  when  it  counts  for  the 
most. 

Thomas  Aldcorn,  general  eastern  sales  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  and  Mrs.  Aldcorn.  celebrated  their 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  with  a  dinner  at  the  Marlbor- 
■  imth- Blenheim  Thur-day  evening.  The  affair  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  Mr.  Aldcorn.  Mrs.  Aldcorn  came  down  from  New 
York  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  guests  present  were  all 
connected  with  the  company  and  included  W.  O.  Duntlcy,  presi- 
dent;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Duntlcy.  Miss  Blanche  Duntlcy,  l-'red.  I).  John- 
son, managing  director  of  the  company  in  London:  W.  P.  Prcss- 
inger,  general  manager  Compressor  department:  Charles  E. 
Walker,  general  manager  railroad  department;  C.  F_  Coates, 
manager  electric  tool  department;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Camp- 
bell, Burton  H.  Tripp.  Mrs.  L  Summers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
McCabc.  Miss  J.  McCalw  and  "Doc"  W.  H.  S.  Batenun,  C.  E. 
Walker,  in  behalf  of  the  guests,  presented  Mrs.  Aldcorn  with  a 
silver  chatelaine  bag.  ami  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldcorn  a  silver 
service.  After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldcorn  had  made  appropriate 
speeches  of  acceptance,  "kiss  the  bride"  was  in  order.  Mrs. 
Aldcorn  faced  the  ordeal  with  becoming  charmingncss. 
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MASTER  MECHANICS'  REGISTRATION. 


\lling,  E.  YY  .  M.  M-.  N  V.,  X.  H.  «r  II..  Strand. 

Awards.  J.   U-.  Master  Methane,  Col.  Newberry  &  Laurens 

k.  R.,  Sterling.  ,  ... 

Hatch,  M.  C.  M.,  Supt.  Freight  Service,  D.,  L.  &  \\.  Ry. 
Hawkins,  li.  11.,  Traymore.  i, 
Hedley,  F.,  General  Manager,  Intcrborough  K.  T.  K>.,  bhcluurne. 
Hoke,  11.  A..  Asst.  Engr.  Mech.  Engr.  Dept.,  Penna,  Chelsea. 
Cuscombe,  J.  T,  M.  M  ,  Big  "4." 
Machesncy,  A.  G„  Lexington. 
McGoff,  J.  H.,  Mechanical  Supt..  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
Parks.  G  E,  Asst.  Engr.,  N.  V.  C.  Lines,  Marlborough-Blen- 

Frendcrgast.  A  P..  Supt.  M.  P,  C,  H  &  D  Shcllmrnc. 
Prcndcrgast.  Jus.  F„  M.  M.,  East  Broad  Tup  ky.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Sample.  N.  YY 

Smith.  C.  P..,  Mechanical  F.nginetr,  B.  &  M.,  Dennis. 
Symons,  YV.  E..  Chalfonte. 

Tritxh.  Chas.  M  ,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  \V.  M„  Brighton. 

Turner.  Am.,*.  M.  M..  Lehigh  Valley.  Lexington. 

Warnock,  H.  K.,  Lmc.  Dept.,  Moiiongahcla,  (.rand  Atlantic. 

MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  REGISTRATION. 


Benjamin.  C.  H„  Dean  Eng.  School.  F.crrepont. 

Calkins.  A,  E.,  Asst.  to  Supt.  Rolling  .Stock,  N.  i  .  L.  &  H.  K., 

Cleaver"  F\  C,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Rutland,  Marlborough- 

Blcnheim.  ,, 
Hoke    H    \.  As^t.  Engineer  Mech.  Engr.  Dept.,  Penna. 
Luscon.be,  J.  T„  M.  M.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 

Prcndcrgast,  A.  P.,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  C,  H.  &  D,  blielDurne. 
Robidcr,  YY.  J  .  M  C.  B.,  Cent,  of  Georgia,  Chelsea. 
Schrover.  C.  A..  Supt.  Car  Dept..  C.  &  N.  YY  .  /  ray  more. 
Stalcv.  H.  F.,  M   M.  Car...,  Clniehticld  &  O.,  1  raymore. 
Svmons  \V.  E.,  Chalf  >nte.  „,■•./- 
Th.mias,  F.  H  .  Y  ice-Pus.  it  General  Manager,  Bellctontc  Cen- 
tral, Craig  Hall.  m,     ,     ,  _  .  ,  . 
Tritseh,  C.  M..  Supt.  M.  P..  Western  Maryland,  Brighton. 
Turner,  Amos,  M.  M  .  Lehigh  Valley.  Lexington. 

M.  M.  GUESTS. 


Grant,  H.,  For..  Pcnna.,  Iroquois. 
Griest.  E.  E.  Asst.  M.  M..  Peniia,  Lines. 
Heimmelberger,  C.  M.,  Supt.,  Raman  River,  Worthington. 
Henlig,  E.  L,  For.,  So.,  Lexington. 

Henry,  H.  B.,  Asst.  to  Director  of  Purchases,  So.  Pac,  GieUea. 

Hill.  Clarence,  Chief  Clerk  Accts,  Penna,,  Shelburnc. 

Hughes,  It.,  T.  A.,  L.  &  X.  E. 

11  ut son,  H.  M.,  M.  M.,  P.  &  O.,  Lexington. 

Jewett,  Edward,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  Brighton. 

Kauffmau.  G.  B„  Passenger  Agent,  Atlantic  City. 

Kelly,  G.  YY..  Foreman,  C.  R.  K.  of  N.  J.,  Worthington. 

Kendig.  W.  M  ,  Inspt.,  Penna.,  Jackson. 

Kilborn.  James  E.,  Purch.  Agt.,  Rutland  Transit  Co.,  Shelburnc. 

King.  J.  A.  C,  Draughtsman.  Penna. 

Kreider,  Charles  X.,  General  Boiler  Inspector.  P.  &  R. 

Lindner,  YV.  C.  Foreman  Car  Inst.,  Penna..  Traytnorc. 

Little,  David,  Foreman  Painter,  Penna.,  Rudolf. 

Loux,  J.  P,  M.  M.  I.  V.,  Lexington. 

Martin,  C.  YY'..  Genl.  Air  Brake  Inspector,  Penna.  R.  R. 

McCausland,  K.  B..  For..  Penna..  1709  Atlantic  Ave. 

McGratb.  C.  H..  Chief  Clerk,  So.  Pac,  Travmorc. 

Miller.  Geo   A..  Jr..  F.  K.  C.  By,  Sterling. 

Milner,  11.  B.,  Asst.  M.  M..  P.,  B.  Ik  YV,  Haddon  Hall. 

Montgomery,  \Y'm.  H.,  Traveling  Freight  Solicitor,  Penna. 

Morkland,  YV.  H.,  Penna.,  Seaside. 

Morlcy,  E.  S..  Asst.  Chief  Clerk,  Pcnna.,  Shrlburne. 

Morningstar,  \Y.  E.,  Draughtsman,  B.  &  O..  16J  Ocean  View  Ave. 

Morton,  R  C.  Draughtsman,  B.  &  <).,  Kinderton. 

Mueller.  J.  R,  P.  A.,  Hocking  Valley,  Marlborough-Blenheim. 

Mtuiro.  R  C.  Pur.  Dept.,  So.  Pacific.  Louvan. 

Olhausen,  J.  T  ,  Supt.  Phila.  Div..  B.  &  O; 

Olhauser.  Joseph,  B.  &  (). 

O'Neal,  J.  E.,  Car  Foreman,  D.  &  II..  Chalfonte. 
Oron.  J.  \V.,  Foreman  Engine  House,  N.  Y„  P.  &  X  ,  Haddon 
Hall. 


Anderson.  G.  >.,  K..r.  Elect..  Penna. 

Anders. I.  B,.  Cihci  Clerk  S.  M.  P..  Penna.,  Runnymcde. 

Baird.  L  H„  <    Clk..  Penna..  Chalfonte. 

Barnes,  P.  H..  G.  F.  M  .  B  &  O. 

Barton.  E   O..  lien.  For..  Penna.,  Chalfonte. 

Barwis.  C.  W.  Asst.  Supervisor,  Penna.,  Princess. 

Bcall.  Ecaid.  Cbaim.ll. 

Heal!  J  \Y  ,  lnspr.  Shops  M.  P.  Dept.,  B.  &  0„  Channel]. 

Bower,  \Y.  C,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R..  Shelburnc. 

Hover,  C.  YY  .  Asst.  For   Erecting  Shops.  Pa.,  122  Seaside  Ave. 

Buchshaum.  F,  I  .  Enginehousc  For.,  Penna. 

Burke.  H  C  ,  Gang  For..  B.  &  O.,  YVittle. 

Carrall,  J.  T..  Asst.  Gnil.  S.  M.  P.,  B.  &•  O,  Marlborotigh-Blcn- 
Clare.  las.  E„  Asst.  Foreman,  Penna. 
hcim " 

Collins'  C.  R..  Chief  C.  T.  Time  Clerk,  Pittsburgh  Div.  Penna., 
Shelburnc. 

Corkill.  L,  Foreman.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J,  Lyric. 

Cotton.  \V.  A  .  Chief  Clerk  to  Gen.  Mech.  Supt.,  Erie,  Marl- 

1m  trough-Blenheim. 
Cromwell,  H.  ("..  Draughtsman,  B.  &  O.,  Kenderton. 
Cross,  D.  YY.  M  M„  T.,  St.  L.  &  YV  . 
Curran.  D.  D..  Pres..  N.  O.  &  X,  E,  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Demarest,  G,  I...  Chief  Clerk.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  }.,  Islesworth. 
Dildine.  J.  A..  Chief  Clerk  M.  P.  Dept.,  Pcnna.  Lines,  West, 

Travmorc. 

Disharoon.  L  T.,  Fireman  Blacksmith  Shop,  N.  Y„  P.  &  "., 
Haddon  Hall.  ,  „ 

Dixon,  B.  R..  Air  Brake  Instructor,  Penna.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Down.  William  E..  Gang  Foreman,  Camden  Terminal  Division, 
Penna.  R.  R.  B'.nlwr. 

Dnpell.  R.  E..  Rd.  For.  <.f  Engines.  W.  J.  5:  S. 

Eliot.  H.  H,  Jr..  Motive  Power  Insp.,  Penna. 

Engard,  A.  C,  I'.  S.  Navy.  Bothwcll. 

Krb.  Chas.  W.  S.  Keeper,  Pcnna. 

Filskov.  T..  Raritan  River.  Worthington. 

Forrester,  Geo.  W,  Traffic  Manager,  Piedmont  Northern,  Chal- 
fonte. 

Fulmor,  J.  H,  M.  M..  W.  J.  &  S„  Pennhurst. 

Gainev,  J.  I..  M.  C.  B  ,  C.  N-  O.  F.  P..  Chalfonte. 

Gearhart.  John.  F  t.  P.  A..  Penna..  Dunlop. 

Gibson.  Edward.  Foreman,  P.,  B  &  W. 

Gority,  John,  Foreman  Machine  Shop,  Penna.,  Seaside. 


mil. 

Pearce,  C.  B.,  For  ,  Penna. 
Pease.  <)  D.  A,  Test  Dent 


Pease.  O  D.  A,  Test  Dept.,  Penna,  Shclburne. 
Porter.  S.  C,  Tramc  Mgr.,  Old  Dominion  Sleamship  Co  .  Chal- 
fonte. 

P.ms,  S.  C  ,  Test  Dept.,  Penna.,  Shelburne. 

Portncr.  W.  IE.  Supt.  Car  Shops,  O.  &  C,  New  American. 

Pratt.  P,  Asst.  Eng.  House  For.,  W.  J.  &  S 

Pun.  Arthur  F..  Penna  R.  R,.  Devonshire. 

Read.  YV.  P.,  W.  J.  «t  S. 

Reinhart,         Time  Keeper,  Cornwall.  De  Laccy. 

Riley,  S,  B,,  Dist   For.,  Kansas  City  So.,  Monticello. 

Rittenhotise.  J.  R  ,  Supt.  Pullman  Co.,  Brighton, 

Roche.  John  J..  Foreman  Blacksmith. 

Rommel,  Charles,  Eng.  House  Foreman.  P.  &  R. 

Rommel,  C.  T ,  Spec.  Insp.  M.  F.  Dept.,  B,  &  O.,  Craig  Hall. 

R.,op.  S.  H  ,  W.  1.  &  S. 

Saudbas.  H.  L.  Air  Brake  Inst.  &  Insp.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J, 
Lexington. 

Scmland,  N.  B..  M.  M.  Maryland  &  Pa.,  Dunlop. 
Scott.  Harrv  C  ,  lien   Math.  Foreman.  Penna.,  Fredonia. 
Scott.  G.       Asst.  Purch.  Ag!..  M  K.  &  T.,  Shclburne. 
Severn,  A.  B.,  Draughtsman.  B.  &  O.,  Kenderton. 
Shaffer.  M.  L,  For..  Penna..  Dunlop. 

Sheldon.  R  D,  Engine  House  Foreman.  P.,  B.  &  W,  Oialfonte. 
Smith.  E.  W.,  F'.>r..  Penna..  Princess. 

Snyder,  J.  C,  Asst  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.,  Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. 

Sproul,  S.  \r..  Road  FV.r.  of  Engines,  Penna.  Lines. 
Souiherland.  Y\'.i!ter  S..  Chief  Accountant,  Penna. 
Staples.  O.  L,  Genl.  F"or..  Penna.,  Islcsworth. 
Steen.  W.  J  .  Traveling  Engineer,  Pcnna. 
SlotBet.  H.  A.,  E.  YV..  P.  *  R..  Rouvier. 
Stnckler.  Lyman.  Train  Dispatcher,  Penna. 
Tbalheimer,  X,  C.  Draughtsman,  B.  &  O.,  Kenderton. 
Thomas,  Francis  E.,  Craig  Hall. 

Tbomason.  E.,  Gen.  Manager,  Piedmont  Northern  Lines,  Chal- 
fonte. 

Thomson,  Mcl.eod,  4.1  Alnrrdccn  PI. 

Torback,  F.  S..  F..r.  M.  P.  Dept.,  B.  &  0„  YN'tttle. 

Turner.  J.  A.,  Asst.  to  P.  A.,  Southern. 

Van  Buskirk.  E,  C,  Gen.  For..  Wash.  Terminal. 

Walker,  J.  \V.,  Gen.  Air  Brake  &  Steam  Heat  Insp,  Western 

Penna.  Division.  Iroquois. 
YY'atkins.  G.  H„  Asst  M.  M  .  Tenna.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Wliite,  Geo.  D..  S.  Keeper.  Penna. 

Wilbur.  Rollin  H..  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Manager,  Lehigh  *  New 

England.  Shclburne. 
Wilkins,  O.  P.,  Foreman,  Norfolk  &  Western. 
Wilson,  Amos.  Special  Instructor,  D.  L.  &  W. 
Wilson.  S.  E,  Traveling  Fireman,  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Witherspooii.  YV.  II..  Foreman.  C,  R,  R.  of  N.  J..  Edison. 
Wine,  YV.  E..  Ch.  Drftsman,  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
YY'vun,  E.  P.,  Piecework  Foreman.  P.  St  R.  Loco.  Shop. 
Young.  J.  B„  Chemist,  P.  &  R. 
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BUDA-ROSS  ELECTRIC  HEADLIGHT. 


The  Buda  Company.  Chicago,  ha*  recently  iormed  a  headlight 
department  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Buda-Ross 
electric  headlight.  Mark  A.  Koss,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  electric  headlight  industry  for  the  pan  16  years,  is  in 
charge  of  the  department  and  is  assisted  hy  Harry  P.  Baylcy 
and  John  Fhcrhart.  One  of  the  new  headlights  is  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  Buda  Company's  hooth. 


LOCK  FOR  STEAM  HOSE  COUPLINGS. 


With  the  high  pressures  frequently  required  on  the  steam 
heat  train  line  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  coup- 
It  rs  to  rise  from  their  normal  position  and  leak.  The  Greenlaw 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  exhibiting  a  lock- 


Locking  Device  for  8team  Hose  Coupling!. 

ing  device  to  prevent  this  trouble.  It  is  shown  as  applied 
to  the  design  of  flexible  metallic  hose  manufactured  by  this 
company  and  consists  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  hosc  elbow 
which,  when  in  position,  bears  firmly  on  the  top  of  the 


opposite  coupler  head.  The  lever  is  held  in  place  by  a  key 
fitting  through  a  slot  above  it.  When  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
connect the  hose,  the  key  can  be  quickly  released,  the  lever 
raised  and  the  coupler  head  is  freed  for  uncoupling.  While 


Steam  Heat  Line  Coupling*  Locked  In  Place. 

this  lock  is  shown  in  the  illustration  as  in  use  with  two  me- 
tallic hose,  its  operation  is  equally  efficient  if  one  is  a  rub- 
ber hose.  It  is  arranged  to  operate  with  any  type  of  coupler 
head. 


T>VELVE-SPEED,  GEARED  HEAD  FOR  LATHES. 


The  \merican  Tool  Works  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
exhibiting  a  new  12-spccd,  geared  head  for  application  to 
its  30  in.  and  36  in.  lathes.  This  head  is  of  the  compound, 
back-geared  type  and  is  furnished  for  either  belt  or  motor 
drive.  Twelve  spindle  speeds  are  obtainable,  ranging  from 
6  to  260  r.  p.  m..  by  the  operation  of  levers  on  the  front  of 
the  head:  an  index  plate  located  on  the  head  indicates  how 
to  obtain  the  various  speeds.  The  maximum  gear  ratio  is 
unusually  high,  being  43.3  to  L    The  head  is  heavily  con- 


Heavy  Duty  36-in.  Lathe   Driven  Through  a  Twelve-Speed  Geared  Head. 
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strucled  and  an  important  feature  is  its  simplicity,  as  only 
12  gears  arc  used  10  produce  the  12  spindle  speeds.  The 
gears  are  cut  from  the  solid  with  special  cutters,  are  of 
wide  face  and  coarse  pitch  and  arc  tested  for  accuracy  on 
special  machines:  the  teeth  of  the  slip  pears  are  machine 


THE  "STANDARD"  MECHANICAL  STOKER. 


Interior  of  Twelve-Speed  Geared  Head. 

rounded  to  facilitate  meshing.  The  driving  pulley  runs  on  a 
bronze  liu>hcd  steel  sleeve,  thus  relieving  the  driving  shaft 
of  all  belt  strain.  The  pulley  has  an  improved  automatic 
oiling  system  and  a  friction  clutch  controlled  by  a  drop 
lever  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  gears  in  the  head 
can  be  stopped  or  slightly  moved  without  interfering  with 


One  of  the  exhibits  that  is  attracting  general  attention  is  a 
new  design  of  mechanical  stoker  being  shown  by  the  Standard 
Stoker  Company.  New  York.  It  provides  for  conveying  the 
Fad  [ran  the  tender  by  means  of  a  screw  conveyor  located  in 
a  trough  under  the  floor  of  the  coal  space,  This  trough  is  cov- 
ered by  a  grating  with  6-in.  openings  and  by  sectional  covers 
each  about  15  in.  in  length.  The  conveyor  carries  the  fuel  un- 
der the  deck  of  the  cab  and  discharges  to  a  simitar  vertical  con- 
veyor which  rises  through  the  grates  and  discharges  the  fuel  at 
a  point  alKiut  12  in.  above  the  grate  level  at  the  center  of  the 
lack  of  the  firebox.  The  section  of  the  stoker  projecting  above 
the  grates  and  in  the  tire  bed  is  protected  by  a  ring  of  a  special 
quality  of  iron  which  has  great  heat  resisting  pro]>cr:ies.  This 
ring  is  also  further  cooled  by  the  admission  of  exhaust  steam 
from  the  MtMll  engine  driving  the  stoker  which  is  discharged 
through  passages  on  its  interior,  emerging  at  the  top.  Arrange- 
ment is  made  for  the  ready  renewal  of  this  ring,  if  it  becomes 
burned,  without  inconvenience  or  delay. 

Six  steam  jets  from  the  ends  of  four  small  pipes  projecting 
through  an  opening  in  the  back  water  leg.  distribute  the  coal 
from  the  top  of  this  conveyor  to  the  various  parts  of  the  fire 
bed  These  jets  are  intermittent  in  their  action.  Iicing  controlled 
by  a  specially  constructed  valve  which,  by  its  reciprocation,  al- 
lows a  small  aim. tint  of  high  pressure  steam  to  escape  through 
each  of  the  four  pipes  successively.  The  pressure  in  each  pipe 
can  l  e  controlled  by  means  of  a  globe  valve,  permitting  full  con- 
trol of  the  distribution.  The  reciprocating  valve  and  its  im- 
mediately associated  parts  are  the  only  parts  of  the  stoker  that 
are  located  in  the  cab. 

The  machine  is  drixen  by  a  small  reciprocating  engine  secured 
to  the  outside  of  the  frame  on  the  left  side  of  the  locomotive 
immediately  under  the  cab.  The  main  driving  shaft  from  this 
engine  drives  a  short  intermediate  shaft,  through  beveled  gears, 
which  is  connected  by  reduction  gearing  to  the  conveyors,  both 
horizontal  and  vertical.  An  eccentric  operated  from  the  main 
shaft  provides  a  reciprocating  motion  for  the  distributing  jet 
control. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  design  is  the  arrangement  for 
providing  a  flexible  motion  in  the  conveyor  trough  between  the 
locomotive  and  tender.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  double  ball 
and  socket  arrangement  and  the  use  of  universal  joints  on  the 
shaft  of  the  screw.    By  this  means  the  horizontal  conveyor,  com- 

■M  ■ 


'Standard"  Mechanical  Stoker. 


the  driving  belt,  thus  permitting  speed  changes  to  be  easily 
made.  The  head- stock  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a 
motor  drive  at  any  timr  after  installation  by  simply  remov- 
ing the  pulley  drive  unit,  placing  a  motor  on  top  of  the 
head-stock,  and  connecting  it  to  the  driving  shaft  through 
a  spur  gear. 


plete.  is  driven  from  one  point  which  is  under  the  cab  deck  and 
convenient  for  inspection. 

Any  coal  that  will  pass  through  a  6-in.  opening,  which  will 
permit  it  In  enter  between  the  flights  of  the  conveyor,  can  be 
handled  by  the  stoker.  Large  pieces  will  ,of  course,  become 
somewhat  crushed  when  it  is  forced  to  the  vertical  screw,  and 
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the  iucl  as  discharged  from  the  top  will  be  comparatively  small 
pieces  which  arc  easily  handled  by  the  steam  jets.  The  intensity 
of  the  steam  jets  is  under  lull  control  of  the  fireman, 

A  stoker  of  tin*  design  is  now  in  experimental  use  on  a  large 
consolidation  locomotive  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudso:i 
Kivcr.  Experience  up  to  the  present  time  lias  indicated  its  suc- 
cess. 


FRANKLIN  WATER  JOINT. 


The  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  is  ex- 
hibiting a  flexible  metal  connection  for  the  injector  supply 
between  the  engine  and  tender.  This  device  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  and  consists  of  two  ball  joints  connected  by 
suitable  lengths  of  pipe,  one  of  the  joints  being  rigidly 
mounted  on  either  the  engine  or  the  tender  while  the  other 
is  so  mounted  as  to  take  care  of  all  movement,  Only  one 
of  these  connections  is  used  on  a  locomotive,  as  it  is  made 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  enough  water  for  both  injectors. 
In  order  to  reduce  wear  to  a  minimum,  the  connection  is 
placed  directly  under  the  drawbar,  this  being  the  point  where 


pletely  enclosed.  There  is  nothing  exposed  outside  the 
frame  except  the  wheel  which  operates  the  controller  shaft, 
the  controller  itself,  the  rheostat  and  all  other  parts  being 
completely  protected.  An  automatic  safety  device  prevents 
the  hook  front  over-running  when  it  reaches  the  upper  limit 
of  its  travel.  The  controller  cylinder  becomes  disengaged 
from  the  operating  wheel  and  returns  to  the  "off"  position, 
although  the  operating  wheel  may  be  held  in  the  "on"  posi- 
tion. This  concentrates  all  the  electrical  contacts  within 
the  controller  itself,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional and  external  contacts  to  break  the  circuit  when  the 
limit  operates. 


OXYGEN  GENERATORS. 


The  use  of  oxygen  in  this  country  for  welding  and  cutting 
operations  is  growing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  several 
large  companies  engaged  in  making  commercial  oxygen  are 
having  difficulty  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Compared 
with  foreign  countries,  however,  tlie  consumption  of  oxygen 


Franklin    Water    Connection    for    Injector  Feed. 


the  least  movement  is  required.  A  flanged  joint  is  used  to 
connect  the  two  pieces  of  pipe  through  which  the  water 
passes  between  the  ball  joints.  A  device  oi  this  kind  will 
readily  commend  itself  to  motive  power  officers,  particularly 
on  r.<ads  which  operate  in  cold  climates  where  much  trouble 
is  often  experienced  with  hose  connections  in  the  winter 
months. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  HOIST. 


Some  new  features  in  hoist  construction  are  incorporated 
in  the  one-ton  hoist  which  is  on  exhibition  in  the  booth  of  the 
Sprague  Klectric  Works.  It  is  equipped  with  a  l'j  h.  p.  di- 
rect current  motor  and  is  suspended  from  a  motor  dm  en  trol- 
ley carriage  which  runs  on  the  lower  flanges  of  an  I-beam.  The 
motor  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  special  foundry  controller 
intended  to  give  the  \ery  slow  speeds  which  are  necessary 
to  satisfactory  foundry  operation;  this  speed  control  may  also 
be  used  to  advantage  for  any  work  which  requires  delicate  man- 
ipulation  such  as  siding  driving  wheels  and  heavy  castings  in 
lathes,  One  o:  the  interesting  features  of  the  machine  is 
that  which  provides  for  the  entire  mechanism  being  com- 


by  railways  in  this  country  is  comparatively  small.  It  is 
staled  that  one  railway  in  France  uses  over  2.500,000  cu.  ft. 
of  oxygen  a  year  and  in  England  practically  every  railroad 
has  oxy-acetyletic  or  oxy-hydrogen  installations  in  nearly 
every  repair  shop. 

The  future  prospects  in  this  direction  makes  the  improved 
oxygen  generating  apparatus  that  is  being  exhibited  by  the 
International  Oxygen  Company,  New  York,  of  special  inter- 
est at  this  time.  This  company  has  on  exhibition  its 
standard  type  of  generator  which  will  produce  3?i  cu.  ft. 
of  oxygen  and  7  cu  t't  of  hydrogen  a  kilowatt  hour.  The 
oxygen  exceeds  oO  per  cent,  in  purity  while  the  hydrogen 
is  practically  perfect  in  regard  to  purity.  The  present 
apparatus  shown  is  a  very  decided  improvement  over  that 
exhibited  last  ynar  and  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  generator  by  one-third, 

This  type  of  apparatus  i5  entirely  automatic  in  its  opera- 
tion and  will  operate  for  days  and  months  without  requiring 
repairs  or  chitnge  of  parts,  or  even  to  be  cleaned.  The  gases 
can  be  carried  through  a  pipe  to  any  part  of  the  shop  or 
yard  and  the  oxygen  can  be  compressed  in  cylinders  for  use 
at  disMiit  points,  it  desired 
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FINISHING  TOOL  FOR  BALL  ENDS  OF  8UPERH EATER 

UNITS. 

Af:er  the  hall  ends  of  the  inner  units  of  sup<  rneatCTa 
become  rusted  they  arc  liable  to  leak  and  they  deteriorate 

rapidly  under  the 
cutting  action  of  the 
superheated  Meant  if 
they  arc  neglected 
To  facilitate  the  re- 
pairs to  the  hall 
ends,  the  Draper 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pott  Huron. 
Mich.,  has  developed 
a  tool  which  if 
shown  in  the  illus- 
tration and  which  it 
It  exhibiting  at  the 
conventions.  T  h  c 
tool  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  cup  tool  and 
a  hall  reamer  for  the 
scat  and  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  may 
he  operated  by  a 
hand  hrace.  It  can 
al»o    he    used    in  a 

ptiewmtic  drill  and  it 

is  claimed  thai  it 
cuts  a  perfect  hall 
joint  and  that  no 
special  skill  is  re- 
quired by  the  opera- 
tor to  do  the  work 
f  ••ccessfully. 


Tool  for  Finlthlng  the  Bill  End. 
of  Superheater  Unit*. 


ALFREE  CYLINDERS  WITH  PISTON  VALVES. 


The  Hohart-Allf  rec  Company.  Chicago,  is  exhibiting  a  H  s'-zc 
model  of  a  locomotive  equipped  with  the  Ailfree  cylinders  ar- 
ranged to  work  with  piston  valves.  The  valves  on  one  side  of 
the  engine  are  operated  hy  the  Walschacrl  gear  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Baker  gear  to  sh.  iw  the  adaptability  of  either  gear  to  the 
operation  of  the  compression  valve.  As  in  previous  designs  of 
the  AHfrec  cylinders  the  main  valve  controls  the  admission,  cut- 


Ailfree  Cylinders  with  Piston  Valves. 

off  and  release  in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  cylinders,  hut  with 
an  increase  in  the  exhaust  lap  which  hold*  the  steam  in  the  cyl- 
inders longer  so  that  more  work  may  Ik.-  obtained  from  greater 
expansion.  The  compression  valve  opens  for  release  simulta- 
neously with  the  main  valve  which  riot  only  permits  of  more  ex- 
pansion hut  give*  greater  freedom  of  exhaust. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  compression  valve  comes  after 


the  rmiiii  valve  lias  closed.  This  point  is  usually  the  beginning  of 
compression,  hut  the  compression  valve  is  timed  to  remain  open 
after  the  main  valve  closes  and  may  be  set  to  give  any  desired 
amount  of  compression  without  disturbing  the  events  of  the 
main  valve.    Having  compression  under  control,  it  is  a  matter 


Section  Through  Main  Valve,  Alfree  Cylinder. 

of  adjustment  to  reduce  it  to  only  that  amount  which  is  neces- 
sary as  a  cushion  for  the  reciprocating  parts,  when  the  direction 
of  their  movement  is  reversed.  This  practically  eliminates  the 
effective  resistance  of  compression  and  the  equivalent  in  power 
liecomcs  available  for  drawbar  pull.  This  also  permits  of  reduc- 
ing the  clearance  space  between  the  piston  and  the  valves. 


Section  Through  Compression  Valve,  Ailfree  Cylinder. 

The  use  of  the  compression  valve  will  allow  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  expansion,  as  the  reduced  clearance  space  changes  the 
proportion  of  the  actual  volume  of  steam  admitted  at  any  given 
cut-off.  The  illustrations  show  sections  through  the  main  valve 
and  the  compression  valve. 
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SWIVEL  DRAWBAR  YOKE. 


A  recent  development  in  drawbar  yokes  is  being  exhibited 
by  McCord  &  Company,  Chicago.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shr>ws  a  cast  steel  yoke  and  its  accompanying  sleeve  keyed 
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Forged  Yoke  for  McCord  Keyed  Flexible  Drawbar 
Arrangement. 

to  a  drawbar,  while  the  drawing  shows  a  later  development 
of  the  yoke  in  wrought  iron.  The  cast  steel  sleeve  is  held 
to  the  drawbar  by  a  key  and  the  yoke  is  so  constructed  that 


the  current  flows  through  the  solenoid  which  tilts  the  tube 
for  lighting.  This  makes  the  automatic  lamp  particularly 
desirable  for  use  in  places  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reach  the  lamp  to  tilt  it  by  hand.  The  automatic  operation 
insures  the  relighting  of  the  lamp  should  there  be  a  momen- 
tary interruption  of  the  current  supply.  In  places  where 
the  bluish  green  light  given  out  by  the  mercury  vapor  lamp 
is  not  desired,  this  company  is  now  prepared  to  fit  their 
lamps  with  a  device  known  as  a  light  transforming  reflector. 
This  is  a  parabolic  rhodomain  reflector  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  standard  white  glazed  reflector  and  is  based  on 
the  phenomenon  of  florescence.  This  reflector  transforms 
the  light  to  a  white  with  a  slight  rosy  tint. 


UNIVERSAL  GRINDING  MACHINE. 


The  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Company,  New 
Bedford,  Matt*  is  exhibiting  a  universal  grinding  machine 
with  automatic  feed  and  arranged  for  motor  drive,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  machine  will  take  wheels 
12  in.  in  diameter  and  H  to  *i  in.  thick,  and  7  in.  in  diameter 
and  H  in.  thick.  The  wheel  «pindle  is  hardened  and  ground 
and  runs  in  phosphor  bronze  boxes,  which  ;ire  arranged  for 
adjustment  for  wear.  The  wheel  slide  is  graduated  in  de- 
grees and  is  adjusted  by  a  hand  wheel  anil  dial,  the  latter 
having  graduations  to  express  thousandth*  of  an  inch  on  the 
diameter  of  the  work.  The  travel  of  the  table  is  automatic 
and  the  reversing  is  controlled  by  dogs:  the  table  can  be 


Key  Attached  Swivel  Drawbar  Yoke. 

it  swivels  on  two  discs.  By  this  means  rivet  connections 
are  eliminated  and  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  drawbar 
without  taking  down  the  draft  gear. 


AUTOMATIC  TILTING  LAMP. 


The  automatic,  self-tilting  lamp,  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  manufactured  by  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Klectric 
Company,  Hobokcn,  X.  J.,  and  is  similar  in  most  respects  to 


Cooper-Hewitt  Automatic  Tilting  Lamp 

the  other  mercury  vapor  lamps  manufactured  by  that  com- 
pany. 1 1  has.  however,  a  small  solenoid  or  magnet  between 
the  holder  and  the  auxiliary  and  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 


Universal  Grinder  Equipped  for  Motor  Drive. 

Mopped  at  any  point  by  a  lever  on  the  front  of  the  machine, 
leaving  it  free  to  be  moved  by  a  hand  wheel.  A  feed  box, 
arranged  conveniently  on  the  machine,  provides  a  mean->. 
through  a  lever,  of  instantly  changing  the  tra\er*e  feed 
from  a  roughing  to  ;i  (inching  feed.  The  usual  pump  and 
piping  are  provided  for  wet  grinding:  thc  pump  tank  is 
hung  on  pivots  to  provide  a  ready  method  of  cleaning.  The 
overhead  apparatus  is  provided  with  two  shipper  arm*,  one 
of  which  controls  the  drive  for  the  wheel  and  the  feed,  and 
the  other  the  work  and  the  pump.  The  wheeV  feeds  range 
from  1.025  lo  r   p   m   in  m\  changes.    The  weighi  of 

the  machine  is  5750  lbs.,  and  the  floor  space  occupied  i-  50 
in.  by  1 19  in. 
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A  T  the  recent  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  the 
**  operation  of  triple  valves  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
utidesired  quick  action  of  the  brakes  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  it  was  found 
that  the  triple  valve  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  difficulty.  That 
road  is  now  using  a  high  grade  of  fine  dry  graphite  for  the  triple 
valve  slide  valve,  which  has  practically  done  away  with  the  trou- 
ble. It  was  also  found  necessary  to  use  a  brake  cylinder  lubri- 
cant that  would  remain  at  the  same  consistency  in  hot  and  cotd 
weather;  some  lubricants  become  lighter  and  more  penetrating 
in  warm  weather,  working  back  on  the  slide  valve  feed  valve 
and  destroying  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  dry  graphite.  That 
road  now  finds  its  greatest  trouble  with  foreign  cars  whoso 
triple  valves  are  not  so  carefully  maintained.  If  some  standard 
practice  was  adopted  in  this  matter  and  strictly  adhered  to,  a 
very  material  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  number  of  brcak- 
in-twos,  thus  reducing  the  maintenance  cost  of  cars. 


IN"  looking  over  the  machine  tool  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall, 
1  which  is  larger  this  year  than  most  of  the  railway  machine 
shops  of  this  country,  with  its  whirring  wheels  and  big  cuts  with 
high  speed  tool?,  one's  mind  instinctively  wanders  hack  a  few 
years  to  the  time  when  machine  tools  were  few  and  far  between. 
When  the  conventions  were  held  at  Saratoga  power  was  not 
available  for  operating  machine  tools,  and  it  was  only  occasion- 
ally that  such  a  tool  was  shown,  and  then  not  in  operation. 
The  first  time  that  the  machine  tools  were  a  feature  of  any  con- 
vention of  railway  officers  was  at  the  International  Railway 
Congress  meeting  at  Washington  in  1905.  At  that  imc,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  T.  Alexander  Frown,  the  secretary  and  director 
of  the  exhibit,  a  considerable  number  of  tools  was  shown  in 
operation.    The  machine  tool  builders  were  so  pleased  with  the 


result  that  a  number  of  tool*  were  shown  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  conventions  which  was  held  on  the 
steel  pier.  Because  of  the  weight  carrying  limitations  of  the 
steel  pier  the  larger  machine  Kk»1s  could  not  be  accommodated, 
but  in  spite  of  this  a  considerable  number  of  such  tools  was 
shown  during  the  two  years  the  conventions  were  held  there. 
The  Million  Dollar  Pier  afforded  Mich  good  facilities  for  this 
purpose  that  the  exhibit  ha*  grown  steadily  ever  since.  This 
year  practically  all  the  space  in  Machinery  Hall,  360  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  wide,  i*  given  over  to  machine  tools  and  one  need  only 
to  stroll  through  it  at  any  time  during  the  day  to  be  convinced 
of  its  popularity  with  the  convention  attendants. 

T^HE  young  railway  men  and  supply  men  attending  these  Con- 
ventions can  do  themselves  great  and  permanent  good  by- 
looking  about  them,  and  taking  careful  note  of  certain  very 
important  developments  that  are  occurring  in  the  railway  and 
supply  business.  The  developments  in  question  are  all  closely 
asociated  with  a  very  marked  moral  awakening  that  is  taking 
place  throughout  the  entire  business  world.  It  has  not  been 
many  years  since  personal  conduct  and  business  methods  pre- 
vailed generally,  and  were  generally  tolerated,  which  to-day  arc 
avoided,  repudiated  and  condemned  by  every  man  who  has 
any  real  self-respect  or  desire  for  the  respect  of  others.  There 
are  a  few  here  and  there,  some  of  them  in  very  high  places 
in  the  railway  and  supply  business,  who  are  so  lacking  in 
moral  sense,  or  so  incapable  of  observing  the  trend  of  the  times, 
or  have  so  much  contempt  for  public  opinion,  that  they  do 
not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  come  up  to  modern  standards  in 
their  manners  and  conduct.  Some  of  them  have  been  able  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  this,  to  maintain  their  positions 
in  the  railway  and  supply  business.  But  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  some  event  ocurring  which  shows  there  is  no  man 
in  the  railway  or  supply  business  who  is  too  big  to  be  reached 
and  disgraced,  if  not  actually  ruined,  if  he  persists  in  the  use 
of  methods  that  defy  public  opinion  and  fall  helow  a  high 
standard  of  decency  and  honor.  The  railway  and  supply  history 
of  this  country  in  recent  years  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage 
of  little  men  and  big  men  who  have  had  the  notion,  equally 
reprehensible  and  stupid,  that  they  could  persistently  over-ride 
and  defeat  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  and  the  dictates  of  law 
and  of  morals.  The  young  men  attending  these  conventions 
will  profit  greatly  if  they  will  learn  mra-  that  they  are  living 
in  a  new  era;  that  the  old  ways  are  not  the  new  ways;  that 
certain  methods  that  formerly  were  condoned  and  sometimes 
spelled  success  are  now  condemned  and  denounced  and  spell 
certain  failure;  and  that  not  only  the  future,  but  the  immedi- 
ate present,  belongs  to  the  decent  man,  to  the  square  man,  to 
the  man  who  helps  to  make  the  right  kind  of  public  opinion 
and  who  then  respects  and  heeds  the  kind  of  public  opinion 
that  he  knows  to  be  riplit, 

'I'HF.  problem  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  common  labor  in 
*  railroad  shops  and  repair  yards  is  a  most  difficult  one  and 
must  be  given  more  attention,  as  suggested  by  President  Craw- 
ford in  his  address  on  Wednesday  morning  The  need  of  em- 
ploying interpreters,  or  of  having  foremen  who  can  understand 
foreign  language*  and  thus  direct  the  men  to  the  best  advantage, 
has  not  been  as  apparent  in  the  motive  power  and  car  depart- 
ment as  in  maintenance  of  way  work.  Mr.  Crawford's  idea, 
however,  is  that  as  the  demand  for  common  labor  increases, 
mote  and  more  of  the  foreign  element  will  find  employment  in 
the  mechanical  department  and  that  conditions  will  be  much 
improved  if  the  foremen,  and  particularly  those  in  charge  of 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  tabor,  become  proficient  in  a  foreign 
language,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  interpreters, 
which  is  usually  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  arrangement, 
Mr.  Crawford's  suggestion  that  more  attention  be  given  this 
phase  of  the  problem  is.  therefore,  an  excellent  one. 
There  is  another  problem  which  involves  the  skilled,  as  well 
as  the  unskilled  employes,  and  should  be  given  immediate  atten- 
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tion.  It  is  the  more  cartful  selection  and  assignment  of  work- 
men for  the  different  classes  of  work.  The  necessity  of  this  has 
been  realized  in  the  railway  shops  of  several  of  the  European 
countries,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Hungarian  State  Rail- 
ways. The  practice  of  that  railway  system  in  the  shops  at  Buda 
Pesth  was  described  in  a  series  of  articles  on  Impressions  of 
Foreign  Railway  Practice  by  H.  W.  Jacobs,  which  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
personality  and  characteristics  of  each  man  are  carefully  studied 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  is  later  assigned  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  In  this  country 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  none  of  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  are  on  railroads.  Of  course,  a  good  executive  intui- 
tively selects  the  men  who  are  best  qualified  for  work  in  his 
department,  but  in  these  days  of  large  organizations,  more 
scientific  methods  must  be  used  in  order  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole  shall  not  unnecessarily  suffer.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  advanced  exponent  of  this  theory  is  Dr.  Kath- 
erine  Blackford.  She  has  had  unusual  success  and  has  dis- 
covered and  outlined  certain  principles  which  should  govern 
the  selection  of  employes.  These  include  not  only  a  study  of 
the  physical  characteristic  and  character  of  the  workman  and 
the  class  of  work  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  him,  but  also 
the  personality  of  the  man  he  is  to  work  for,  or  the  boss,  as 
she  calls  him.  While  her  methods  and  views  are  so  advanced 
as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many  of  those  in  charge 
of  forces  of  workmen,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  a  more  scientific  study  of  this  problem,  and  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  can  well  afford  to  give  it  more  attention. 

GEARING  IN  MACHINE  TOOL8. 

, A  MONG  the  most  important  features  of  the  extensive  im- 
■*»  provements  in  machine  tools  in  recent  years  is  the  full  ap- 
preciation, by  some  of  the  builders,  of  the  value  of  proper  mate- 
rial, properly  treated,  for  the  gearing.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
machine  tool  buitding,  cast  iron  was  exclusively  used  for  gears 
and  pinions,  and  it  has  a  number  of  advantages  for  this  use. 
Because  of  the  large  percentage  oi  uncombined  carbon  in  it, 
it  is  practically  srlf-lubricating  and  will  run  without  serious 
wear  with  the  minimum  of  oil,  or  even  with  no  oil  at  all. 
Furthermore,  its  cheapness  and  ease  of  machining,  and  the  con- 
venience of  obtaining  the  rough  stock  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
make  it  attractive.  Its  structural  weakness  and  inability  to 
withstand  shocks,  however,  make  it  unsuitable  for  use  on  many 
of  the  modern,  high  power,  machine  tools,  except  for  a  few 
unimportant  gears. 

With  the  advent  of  steel  gears  came  the  necessity  of  more 
thorough  lubrication,  as  this  material  is  in  no  degree  self-lubri- 
cating and  wears  rapidly  when  run  dry.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that,  even  with  what  would  ordinarily  be  considered 
good  lubrication,  the  quality  of  material  used  makes  a  surpris- 
ing difference  in  the  wearing  qualities  and  strength  of  the 
teeth.  One  of  the  large  machine  tool  manufacturers  has  ex- 
haustively investigated  this  subject  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  and  developed  some  valuable  information.  The  first  steel 
gears  were  made  from  ordinary  spindle  steel  having  a  carbon 
content  of  about  40  points.  A  gear  was  made  from  this  mate- 
rial without  further  treatment  and  was  run  under  working 
conditions  with  a  pinion  of  similar  material  case-hardened. 
Grease  was  used  for  lubrication.  The  gear  wore  rapidly,  and 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  this  material  was  not  suitable  in  that 
form.  Trials  with  the  same  combination  running  in  oil  gave 
better  results,  but  hy  no  means  satisfactory  service.  A  pair 
of  sears  of  the  same  steel,  both  case-hardened,  was  then  tried 
running  in  oil.  The  wearing  qualities  were  practically  perfect, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  process  of  case-hardening  had  ap- 
parently affected  seriously  the  interior  structure  of  the  teeth 
and  they  were  net  able  to  properly  withstand  a  shock  or  even 
a  heavy  strain. 

Trials  werr  next  ::  ,-,rie  wit!)  two  Rears  r.f  a  high  carbon  alloy 


steel,  case-hardencd.  These  showed  practically  the  same  struc- 
tural weakness  and  were  discarded.  The  experience  thus  far 
indicatd  that  case-hardening,  while  excellent  to  produce  the 
desired  wearing  qualities,  apparently  weakened  the  best  ma- 
terial to  a  serious  extent.  Oil  tempered  manganese  steel  with 
a  low  carbon  content  was  then  tried.  This  gave  much  better 
results,  but  still  the  wear  was  more  than  it  was  believed  should 
take  place.  The  strength  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  An 
investigation  of  the  practice  of  some  of  the  leading  automobile 
manufacturers  was  then  made,  and  the  next  tests  were  with  & 
material  that  had  been  found  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This 
is  a  heat  treated,  oil  hardened,  nickel-chromium  steel.  These 
gears  fulfilled  all  requirements  both  as  to  wear  and  strength 
when  the  treatment  and  composition  were  exactly  right.  A 
great  variation  was  found  in  the  result  by  an  error  even  as 
low  as  25  deg.  in  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  hardened. 
Furthermore,  the  exact  proportions  of  the  alloys  are  found  to 
be  of  equal  importance.  Experiments  with  steel  of  this  kind 
made  from  ores  having  the  desired  elements  in  natural  combina- 
tion were  not  successful,  and  all  the  later  experiments  point 
to  the  vital  importance  of  exactness  in  the  composition  and 
treatment.  In  the  case  of  this  manufacturer,  this  feature  is 
believed  to  be  of  so  great  importance  that  a  complete  chemical 
and  physical  laboratory  for  testing  steels  is  being  installed. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  problems  of 
producing  a  high  grade,  modern  machine  tool  are  being  solved. 
It  is  becoming  better  understood  that  the  present  demands  for 
output  from  machine  tools  of  all  kinds  require  the  employment 
of  the  highest  grade  of  engineering  skill  and  the  use  of  mate- 
rials which  were  practically  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  build  a  lathe,  shaper  or  drill  press  which 
will  take  a  very  heavy  cut,  but  to  produce  such  a  machine  which 
will  continue  to  do  it  accurately  and  without  failure  of  parts 
is  a  problem  of  considerable  magnitude.  That  many  are  doing 
it  speaks  well  for  the  continued  progress  of  the  industry. 

A  CRITICISM,  AND  AN  ANSWER. 

Atlantic  City,  June  13,  1913. 
To  Tt>i  Emtos  ns  Tni  Railway  Acs  Gaggm: 

These  convention!  are  really  a  pott  graduate  course  for  railroad  men, 
who  com*  here  to  exchange  ideas  and  match  experience  with  the  keenest 
intellect*  in  their  line  of  endeavor.  Here  they  discus*  problems,  adjust 
difference*,  acquire  knowledge  and  deal  in  facts,  born  of  actual  experi- 
ence, all  with  a  view  to  formulating  rules  for  the  safety,  advancement  ami 
betterment  of  railroad  operations. 

Moat  professions  offering  a  post  graduate  court*  to  their  members 
supplement  the  work  of  the  lecture  room  and  the  convention  hall  with  a 
frar/iraf  rliiic.  and  this  world-wide,  everyday  working  university  of 
railroad  mechanical  construction  and  operation  has  a  valuable  clinic,  sup- 
plied by  men  whose  inter<«1*  dove-tail  very  closely  with  that  of  their 
railtoad  customer*. 

This  clinic  each  year  increases  its  scope  and  aims  to  extend  Its  useful- 
nr?s.  but  each  year  there  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who 
provide  this  feature  of  the  convention  that  the  exhibits  are  not  receiving 
thiir  share  of  attention. 

I*  Ihr  clinical  feature  of  thin  convention  being  neglected  and  are  its 
pos«ibrlltif  s  as  factors  in  the  progress  and  development,  so  earnestly 
desired  by  all,  being  underestimated  to  an  extent  that  will  lead  the 
manufacturers  tr-  conclude  that  their  efforts  tn  contribute  their  mile  in  the 
form  nf  this  educational  work  are  i*H  appreciated? 

There  n  a  serious  thought  back  of  this  question,  involving  as  it  does 
tlir  consideration  of  the  futility  of  cooperation  that  is  apparently  one- 
Mded.  In  the  )uy  of  fellowship  the  serious  business  feature  of  ibesw 
occiiionj  should  not  be  neglected,  and  the  fact  that  the  exhibits  offer 
educational  advantages,  second  only  to  the  benefits  of  the  meetings 
ihemsdves.  cannot  be  overlooked  without  serious  injustice  to  both  in- 
terests involved.  Tost  Lihom. 

The  h'oiluay  Ayr  Carctlc  gladly  publishes  Mr.  Lehon's  letter. 
But,  while  it  agrees  fully  with  what  he  says  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  exhibitions,  it  does  not  believe  that  the  railway  men  attend- 
ing the  conventions  fail,  as  he  seems  to  imply,  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it  Doubtless  many  of  them  might  give  more  atten- 
tion to  it ;  but  most  of  them  do  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  it.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  time  railway  men  give  to 
the  exhibits  has  been  increasing  year  by  year.  They  are  of  great 
mutual  benefit  to  the  supply  men  and  the  railway  men,  and  never 
in  our  opinion,  has  this  been  more  true  than  it  is  this  year. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  CONVENTION". 

MONDAY,  JUNE  16 

9.30  A.  M.  to  1.30  P.  M. 

Address  by  the  president   9.30  AM.  to  10.30  A.M. 

Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting    10.30  A.  M.  to  1035  A.  M 

Report  of  secretary  and  treasurer..  10.3S  A.  M.  to  10.50  A.M. 

Assessment  and  announcement  of  an- 
nual dues ;  appointment  of  com- 
mittees on  correspondence,  reso- 
lutions, obituaries,  etc   10  30  A.M.  to  11.00  A.  M 

Election  of  auditing  committee   11.00  A.M.  to  11.05  A.M. 

Unfinished  business    11.05  A.M.  to  11.10  A.M. 

New  business    11.10  A.M.  to  11.20  A.M. 

Discussion  of  reports  on: 

Nominations    11.20  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Revision  of  standards  and  recom- 
mended practice    11.30  A.  M.  to  1145  A  M, 

Train    brake    and    signal  equip- 
ment   11.45  A.M.  to  12.00  M. 

Brake  shoe  and  brake  beam  equip- 
ment   12.00  M.      to  12  30  P.  M. 

Coupler  and  draft  equipment   12.30  P.M.  to   1.00  P.M. 

Car  wheels    1.00  P.M.  to    1.30  P.M. 

3.00  oVt.ock  p.  M. 

The  executive  committee  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  have 
a  session  devoted  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the  revision  of 
the  rules  of  interchange.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
hold  an  informal  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  these  rules,  and  no  record  made  of  the 
meeting  except  that  possibly  the  arbitration  committte  might 
make  some  changes  in  its  recommendations.  The  record  of  this 
meeting  will  now  be  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

At  this  session  the  following  reports  of  committees  will  be 
considered : 

1.  Arbitration  committee. 

2.  Conference  with  Association  of  American  Railway  Account- 
ing Officers. 

3.  Revision  of  Prices  for  Labor  and  MatcriaL 

TL'ESOAV.  JUNE  17. 

9.30  to  1.30  p.  m. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Safety  Appliances    9.30  A.M.  to  9.45  A.M. 

Rules  for  Loading  Materials   9.45  A.M.  to  10.00  A.M. 

Overhead  Inspection    10.00  A.M.  to  10.15  A  M. 

Car  Trucks    10.15  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M. 

Train  Lighting  and  Equipment...  10.45  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M. 
Train   Pipe  and  Connection  for 

Steam  Heat    11.00  A.M.  to  11.15  A.M. 

Tank  Cars    11.15  A  M  to  11.45  .AM. 

Specifications  for  Tests  of  Steel 

Truck  Sides  and  Bolsters  for 

Cars    of    80,000.    100.000  and 

150.000  Pounds  Capacity   11.45  A.M.  to  12.00  M. 

Topical  Discussion: 
Retirement      from  Interchange 
Service  of  Cars  of  40,000  and 

S0.O00  Pounds  Capacity   12.00  M.      to  12.30  P.M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Capacity  Marking  of  Cars   12.30  P.  M.  to    1.00  P.M. 

Lettering  Cars    1.00  P.  M.  to    1.30  P.M. 

WEDNESDAY,  TUNE  18. 

9.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on : 
Damage  to  Freight  by  Unloading 

Machines    9.30  A  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Air-brake  Hose  Specifications....    10.00  A.M.  to  10.30  A.M. 


Revision  of  Present  Specifications  10.30  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M. 

Car  Construction    11.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Unfinished  business;  Reports  of 
Committees  on  Correspondence, 
Resolutions,  and  such  other  com- 
mittees as  may  be  named  during 

the  convention    11.30  A.M.  to  11.45  A.M. 

Election  of  Officers   11.45  A.M.  to  1.30  P.M. 

Ad  j  ou  rn  mcnt. 

Entertainments. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  16. 

Orchestra  Concert,  10.30  A,  3/.— Entrance  Hall.  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Orchestra  Concert,  j.jo  P.  M.— Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar Pier. 

Social  Gathering  and  Informal  Dance,  9JX>  P.  3/.— Blenheim 
Exchange,  Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  17. 

Orchestra  Concert,  to.so  A.  3/.— Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Orchestra  Concert,  jl.jto  P.  M. — Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar Pier. 

Informal  Dance,  o.,w  P.  M.— Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

B.  A  O.  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  B.  &  O.  Club  will  be  held  in  the 
Park  Place  Hall  of  the  Marlborough-Bl'.nheim  hotel  at  3  30  this 
afternoon. 

LOST. 


Supply  men's  badge  No.  2563.  Please  return  to  the  enroll- 
ment booth. 

Badge  No.  3448  was  lost  Friday  evening,  probably  on  the  pier. 
Finder  please  return  to  Secretary  Conway's  office. 

A  card  case  containing  personal  cards  and  a  railroad  ticket  to 
Washington.  D.  C.  Finder  please  return  to  T.  G.  Smallwood, 
Room  555.  Dennis  Hotel. 


8UPPLY  MANUFACTURERS'  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  in  Convention  Hall  Saturday  morning. 
The  attendance  was  large.  President  Allen's  annual  report 
consisted  simply  of  brief  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the 
affairs  of  the  association  were  in  excellent  shape. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows: 

President,  Benjamin  A.  liegeman,  Jr. 

Vice-president,  J.  Will  Johnson. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee,  C.  B.  Yardley,  Jr., 
J.  C.  Currie,  C.  F.  Elliott  and  Joseph  H.  Kuhns. 

In  retiring  from  the  chair  in  favor  of  the  new  president 
Mr.  Allen  received  a  rousing  vote  of  thanks. 


VISIT  THE  COUPLER  EXHIBIT. 


The  coupler  committee's  report  will  be  received  and  discussed 
at  about  noon  to-day  and  if  possible  every  member  should  visit 
the  committee's  exhibit,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  hefore  the 
report  is  presented.  The  exhibit  is  just  beyond  the  Convention 
Hall  and  consists  of  nine  special  designs  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  different  manufacturers,  from  which  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  he  possible  to  select  one  standard  design. 

In  1911  the  coupler  committee  was  authorized  to  prepare  a 
Standard  design.  Since  that  time  it  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  studying  the  weak  points  of  couplers  on  roads 
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where  the  service  is  exceptionally  severe,  and  has  worked 
jointly  with  the  coupler  manufacturers  in  outlining  the  require- 
ments and  specifications  for  a  standard  design. 

Six  companies  have  designed  couplers,  which  according  to 
their  experience  will  best  fill  these  requirements,  and  they  are 
on  exhibition  so  that  the  members  may  examine  them  carefully 
and  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  design. 
The  companies  are  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company,  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries,  Gould  Coupler  Company.  The  McConway  & 
Torlcy  Company,  National  Malleable  Castings  Company  and  Mon- 
arch Steel  Castings  Company.  It  is  also  proposed  to  change  the 
contour  in  order  to  strengthen  the  coupler,  and  templates  are 
on  exhibition  showing  the  changes  which  are  recommended  for 
consideration. 

VALUATION  BOARD  NEEDS  MECHANICAL  EXPERTS. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  applica- 
tions for  the  examinations  of  men  acquainted  with  railroad 
operation  and  construction  who  desire  to  enter  the  govern- 
ment service  in  connection  with  the  work  of  appraising  the 
physical  property  of  tile  railroads  The  commission  wants 
a  large  staff  of  structural,  electrical,  mechanical,  railway 
signal,  and  civil  engineers,  inspectors  of  car  equipment  and 
motive  power,  and  architects.  The  salaries  will  range  from 
51,080  to  $4,800,  but  as  the  work  mainly  takes  them  away 
irom  Washington  expenses  will  be  allowed  while  on  duty. 
July  21  has  been  fixed  as  the  closing  date  for  the  riling  of 
applications. 


M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS  1911-1912. 


President.  C.  E.  Fuller.  A.  G.  M..  Union  Pacific  Ry. 

Vice-presidents,  M.  K.  Barnum,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  Illinois  Central 
R.  R. :  D.  F.  Crawford.  G.  S.  M.  P..  Penna.  Lines;  D.  R.  Mac- 
Bain.  S.  M.  P..  I-  S.  &  M.  S.  Ky. 

Treasurer.  Jno.  S.  Lent*,  M.  C.  B„  Lehigh  Valley  Ry. 

Secretary.  Jos.  W.  Taylor,  390  Old  Colony  Building:. 

Executive  members.  Henry  La  Roe.  M.  C.  B..  C  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.: 
R.  F_  Smith,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R  R.;  C.  E. 
Chambers,  S.  M.  P.,  Central  K.  R.  of  X.  J.;  F.  W.  Brazier,  S. 
R.  S..  X.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  R.  R, :  C.  A.  Schroyer.  S.  C.  D.,  C.  & 
X.  W.  Ry.;  Alex.  Kearney,  A.  S.  M.  P.,  Xorfolk  ft  Western  Ry. 


M,  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEES. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Arbitration; — J.  J.  Hennessey  (Chairman),  M.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  ft 
St.  P.  Ry.:  T.  W.  Dcmarcst,  S.  M  P..  Penna.  Lines;  J.  S. 
lentz,  M.  C.  B..  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R..  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
M.  K.  Barnum,  Chicago;  F.  W.  Brazier.  S.  R.  S.,  X.  V,  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R. 

Revision  of  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice; — T.  H. 
Goodnow  (Chairman).  A.  S.  C  P..  C.  ft  X  W.  Ry.;  W.  E. 
Dunham.  Supervisor  M.  P..  C.  ft  X.  W.  Ry.;  W  H  V. 
Rosing.  A*st.  to  V.  P..  St.  I..  &  S.  F.  R.  R.;  C.  E.  Fuller, 
A.  G.  M„  l'n:on  Pacific  R.  R  ;  T  M.  Ratusdcll.  M.  C.  B.. 
Che*.  ft  Ohio  Ry.;  O.  C.  Cromwell.  M.  E„  Balto.  &  Ohio 
R.  R  :  O   J.  Parks.  C.  C.  I,  Penna  Lines. 

Train  Drake  and  Signal  Equipment :— R.  B.  Kcndig  (Chair- 
man). G.  M.  E  .  X.  Y.  C.  Line*;  R  P.  Florv.  S.  M.  P  ,  X  V. 
O.  ft.  W.  Ry.;  E.  W.  Pratt,  A.  S.  M.  P..  C.  &  X.  W.  Ry.: 
R.  K.  Reading,  S.  M.  P.  Penna.  R.  R.:  L.  P.  Streeter.  Air 
Brake  Engr..  Ill   Cent.  K.  R. 

Prate  5'i  v  and  Rrakf  fleam  Equipment : — Chas.  H.  Benjamin 
i  Chairman).  Pnrdue  University:  C.  P.  Young.  Eng.  Test-v, 
IVtir-a.  K,  R.;  K    B    Kcndig.  G.  M.  F...  X.  Y.  C  Lines 

Conp'er  .-nd  I'r.tf  Eattipn-enf-  R.  L  Klrti.e  (Chairman). 
'•.  C.  I.  r. R.  R  :  C,  W.  Wildin.  M.  S.  X.  Y.  X.  H 
.K  H.  R.  R. :  F.  W.  f<-,o-u-r.  S.  R  S.  X.  Y  C  *  H  R.  R. 
R  :  I""  H.  Stark.  Sup:.  PitMorgh  Coal  Co  :  I.  F.  PcY'V,  A. 


S.  M.  P.,  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.  Ry.;  H.  L.  Trimyer,  M.  C.  B..  S.  A 
L,  R.  R  ;  B.  Julien.  G.  F.  C.  P..  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Rules  for  Loading  Materials : — A.  Kearney'  (Chairman),  A. 
S.  M.  P.,  X.  &  W.  Ry.;  R.  E  Smith,  G  S.  M.  P..  A  C. 
L.  R.  R. ;  L.  II.  Turner.  S.  M.  P..  P  &  L.  E,  R.  R.;  W. 
F.  Kicsel,  Asst.  Mech.  Engr,  Penna.  R  R.;  J.  M.  Borrowdule, 
S.  C.  P.,  Ill,  Cent.  R.  R. ;  C.  N.  Swanson,  S.  C.  S.,  A.  T.  &  S 

F.  Ry.;  G.  H.  Gilman,  M.  C.  B..  Northern  Pac.  Ry. 

Car  Wheels: — Wm.  Garstang  (Chairman),  S.  M.  P.,  C.  C.  C, 
&  St.  L.  R.  R.;  W.  C.  A.  Henry.  S.  M.  P..  Penna.  Lints;  A.  E 
Manchester.  S.  M.  P..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry  ;  R.  W.  Bur- 
nett, G.  M.  C.  B.,  Gin.  Pac.  Ry.;  R.  I..  Ettengcr,  C.  M. 
E.,  Southern  Ry  ;  J.  A.  Pitcher.  M.  E,  X.  &  W  Ry.;  O  C. 
Cromwell,  M.  E..  B.  ft  O.  R.  R. 

Safety  Appliances : — C,  E.  Fuller  (Chairman),  A.  G.  M.. 
Union  Pac.  Ry. ;  A.  Stewart,  G.  S.  M.  P.  &  E.  Southern 
Ry.;  A.  LaMnr.  M  M„  Penna.  Lines;  C.  B.  Young,  M-  E. 
C.  B.  ft  Q.  R.  R. ;  H.  Bartlett.  G.  S  M  P  .  B.  &  M.  R  R  ; 
M.  K.  Barnum.  Chicago;  W.  O.  Thompson,  M  C,  B.,  X.  Y. 
C  &  H.  R.  R.  R 

SPECIAL  COMMJTTIlft 

I.  Car  Trucks.-  J.  T.  Wallis  (Chairman).  G.  S.  M.  P..  Penna. 
R.  R. ;  J,  R.  Gould.  G.  S  M.  P.,  Chcs.  ft  Ohio  Ry.;  E  W.  Pratt. 
A.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  ft  X.  W.  Ry.;  R.  W,  Burnett,  G.  M.  C.  B..  Can. 
Pac.  Ry.;  Jas.  Coleman,  S.  C.  P.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.;  J.  J.  Tatum. 
S.  F.  C.  P.,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R, ;  G.  A.  Hancock,  G.  S.  M.  P  .  St.  L.  & 
S.  F.  R.  R. 

i.    Prices  for  Labor  and  Materia!.- V.  H.  Hark  (Chairman). 

G.  S.  M  P..  B.  *  O.  R.  R  ;  G.  E.  C  arson,  p.  M.  C.  B..  X.  Y.  C.  & 

H.  R.  R.  R. ;  C.  F.  Thiele,  G.  C  I  ,  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.;  Ira 
Everett.  G.  F.  C.  R.,  Lehigh  Valley  Ry.;  S.  T.  Park;  H.  E.  Pass- 
more.  M.  M..  T.  &  O.  C.  Ry.;  j.  F.  Punn.  A.  G.  M.,  Oregon 
Short  Line  R.  R. 

3.  Train  Li,/htin/i  and  Equipment  -  -T.  R.  Cook  (Chairman), 
A  E.  M.  P..  Penna.  Lines;  C.  A.  Brandt.  M.  E..  C.  C.  C  ft  St. 
L.  Ry. ;  Ward  Barnum,  Elec.  Engr.,  L.  ft  X.  R.  R.;  J.  II.  Davis, 
Elec.  Engr..  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  C.  H.  Quinn.  A.  E.  M  P.,  X.  &  W. 
Ry.;  D.  J.  Cartwright.  Elec.  Engr.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. ;  E.  W. 
Jansen.  Elec  Engr  ,  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

4.  Train  Pipe  and  Connections  for  Steam  Heat. — I.  S.  Down- 
ing (Chairman),  M.  C.  B,  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.  Ry.;  C.  A.  Schroyer, 
S.  C.  P..  C.  &  X.  W.  Ry. ;  T.  H.  Russum,  S.  P  C.  P.,  B.  &  O. 
R.  R. ;  J.  J.  Ewing,  M.  E„  C.  &  O.  Ry.;  W.  C.  Arp.  S.  M.  P.. 
Vandalia  R.  R. 

5.  Nominations ; — F.  W.  Brazier  (Chairman),  S.  R.  S.,  X.Y. 
C.'&  M.  R.  R.  R.;  A.  W.  Gibbs.  C.  M.  E.  Penna.  Lines; 
C  A.  Seley,  Chicago.  III.;  C.  A.  Schroyer.  S  C.  P.,  C.  4  X.  W. 
Ry.;  F.  H.  Clark.  G.  S.  M.  P..  B.  &  O.  R  R. 

6.  Arrangements;  C.  E.  Fuller.  A.  G.  M.,  Union  Pacific  Ry. 
y.    Tank  Cars; — A.  W.  Gibbs  (Chairman'*,  C.  M.  E.,  Penna 

Lines;  Tlios.  Beaghan.  Jr.,  M.  C.  B..  L'nion  Tank  Line;  J 
W.  Fogg.  M.  M.,  R.  &  O.,  Chgo.  Ter  Rv.:  S  K.  Pickersor.. 
S.  M.  P..  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Rv.;  C.  E.  Chambers.  S.  M.  P..  C.  R. 
R.  of  X.  J.;  E.  J.  Searlcs,  S.  M  P  ,  B.  ft  O  R.  R. ;  Wm. 
Schlafgc.  G.  M.  S..  Erie  R.  R.;  C.  A.  Shoemaker.  G.  S.  German- 
American  Car  Lines. 

$.  Sp  cifiiations  fur  Tests  <•/  'iter!  Truck  Sides  and  Holsters 
for  Cars  of  So.oco,  /oo.ooo,  and  tfo.ooo  Pounds  Capacity; — E.  C. 
Schmidt  (Chairman  1,  University  of  Illinois;  J,  S,  Sheate. 
Engr.  Tests,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.;  C.  ,  P.  Young.  Engr. 
Tests.   Penna.  R.  R. 

o  Capacity  Marlirt,  of  Cars:  C  E.  Fuller  (Chairman*.  A- 
G.  M.,  Union  Pacific  R.  R  :  M.  K.  Barnum.  Chicago;  A.  \V. 
Gibl>v  C.  M.  F...  IVnna.  I  inc-:  F  H.  Clark.  G.  S.  M.  P..  B. 
&  O.  R.  R  :  P.  R.  Mac  Bain,  S  M    P..  I.  S.  ft  M.  S  Ry. 

:■>.    l.etterinu  Cart:— D  F.  Crawford  (Chairman).  G.  S.  M 
P..  IVnna,  Lines ;  F.  H.  Clark.  G   S   M    P..  P..  ft  O  R.  R  ; 
F.  A.  Torrey.  G.  S  M.  P.,  C.  It.  ft  Q.  R.  R  :  I)  R.  Mac  Bain. 
S.  M.  P.  L.  S  ft  M.  S.  Ry. 

.*/.    r>a»ui.ie  1,.  .'•>,-i.;.'if  Equipment  by  Unloading  Machines:  — 
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P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.  (Chairman),  S.  M.  I'..  Pcnna.  Lines;  J.  J. 
Tatum,  S.  C.  D  .  Balio.  &  Ohio  K.  K. ;  E.  A.  Wcsteott.  S.  C.  1).. 
Eric  R  Jv;  I.  S.  Downing.  M  C.  B.,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.;  J.  J. 
Birch.  D.  C.  I.,  Norfolk  it  Western  Ky.;  C.  S.  Morse,  M  C.  B., 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R  R, 

j/.  Air-brake  Hose  Specifications: -M.  K.  Barnum  (Chair- 
man) ;  J.  K.  Ondtrdouk.  Engr.  Tests,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  J.  J.  Hirch, 

D.  C.  I..  X.  &  W.  Ry.;  C.  D.  Young,  Engr.  Tests,  Pcnna  R  R  ; 
A.  J.  Cota,  M.  M.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.;  I.  S.  Downing,  M.  C.  V... 
L  S.  &  M  S.  Ry.;  T.  H.  Goodnow,  A.  S.  C.  P-,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 

/„?.  Conference  with  the  Association  of  American  Railway 
Accounting  Officers ,  — D.  F  Crawford.  G.  S.  M.  P..  Pcnna  Line*; 
C.  E.  Fuller,  A.  G.  M.,  Cnion  Pacific  R.  R. ;  M.  K.  Barnum, 

//.  Revision  of  Present  Specifications : — C.  D.  Young  (Chair- 
man), Engineer  Tests,  Pcnna.  K-  R. ;  J.  S.  Sheafer,  Engineer 
Tests,  111.  Cent,  R.  R  ;  J.  \V.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

IS— Car  Construction: — \V.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.,  (  Chairman),  A.  M. 

E.  .  Pcnna.  R.  R.;  C.  A.  Scley,  American  Flexible  Bolt  Co  ; 
A.  R.  Ayrcs.  G.  M.  E..  L  S.  &  M  S.  Rv.;  S.  G.  Thomson, 
S.  M.  P.  &  R.  E.,  PhiU.  &  Reading  Rv.;  C.  E.  Fuller.  A.  G  M  , 
Cnion  Pacific  R,  R. 


THE  TRACK  EXHIBIT. 


A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  track  exhibit  is  the 
inspection  locomotive  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  This 
locomotive  was  built  at  the  Reading  shops  of  the  company  and 
is  of  the  Atlantic  (4-4-2)  type,  with  screw  reverse  gear  and 
piston  valves.  It  is  electrically  lighted  throughout,  has  nickel 
plated  cab  fitting*  and  is  very'  handsomely  finished.  Beside  the 
steel  postal  car  built  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Si  St.  Paul  by 
the  American  Car  8;  Foundry  Company,  there  arc  included  in 
this  exhibit  a  Southern  Pacific  box  car  equipped  with  the  Van 
Porn  steel  end,  a  gondola  car  with  the  Ditchficld  door  operat- 
ing gear  and  the  Standard  Car  Truck  Company's  four-point  bear- 
ing flat  car.  There  is  also  a  flat  car  containing  the  Jacobs-Shu- 
pert  and  radial  stay  fireboxes  which  were  used  in  the  Coatcsville 
tests  last  year,  and  an  electric  locomotive  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for 
the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific. 


CORNELL  DINNER. 


Thirty-one  alumni  of  Cornell  diversity  and  two  guests  met 
for  their  eighth  annual  dinner  in  Atlantic  City  on  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Marlborough-Blcnhcim.  B.  P.  Flory,  "95,  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  presided 
as  president.  Songs,  stories  and  a  discussion  of  educational 
policies  in  connection  with  training  for  a  railroad  career  enliv- 
ened the  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  invite  a  representative  of 
the  faculty  of  Sibley  college  to  address  the  meeting  in  1914. 
C.  P.  Storrs,  "95,  Storrs  Mica  Company,  was  elected  president 
tor  the  next  year.  The  success  of  the  meeting  was  largely  due 
to  the  activity  of  A.  S.  Lewis.  Cleveland-Chicago  Car  Roofing 
Company. 

The  following  were  present:  B.  P.  Flory,  '95,  president,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power.  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western; 
F.  F.  Gaines,  "95.  superintendent  of  moti\e  power.  Central  Rail- 
road of  Georgia  ;  K.  L.  Gordci),  '95.  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany ;  F.  M.  Whyte.  '89,  Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company;  A.  S. 
Lewis.  '02.  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company  ;  K.  S. 
Cooper.  '0.1,  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company;  H.  A  Rog- 
ers, 'OS,  W'<oen  Steel  Hose  and  Rubber  Company;  G.  \V.  Ristinc. 
Jr..  '01,  Prosed  Steel  Car  Company:  H.  II.  Gilbert.  '07,  Pressed 
Steel  Gar  Company;  F.  L.  Siryer.  'OS.  North  Western  Malleable 
Iron  Company;  F  H.  Park.  '92.  WYstinghonsc  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany; J.  X.  Mowery.  '99.  Keystone  Lubricating  Company;  C.  I). 
Young.  '02.  Engineer  of  Tests.  Pennsylvania ;  C.  I!  Goodspeed, 
'(>&  Buckeye  Steel  Casiings  Company  ;  J.  H.  Mitchell.  '96. 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  K  A.  Averill.  '00.  Railway 
Gazette;  G.  T.  John»n,  '06.  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company; 


L.  1!.  Jones.  '04,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power,  Pennsylva- 
nia Lines  West  ;  F.  X.  Hard,  '04,  Barco  Brass  and  Joint  Com- 
pany;  E.  B.  Clark,  '94.  Cclfor  Tool  Company;  J.  II.  Wynne,  '98, 
American  Locomotive  Company  ;  L.  H.  Snyder,  '06,  Pixon  Graph- 
ite  Company;  \Y.  E.  Puuham,  "95,  supervisor  motive  power  and 
machinery,  Chicago  &  Xorth  Western ;  A.  R.  Ayrcs,  '00,  General 
mechanical  engineer,  Xew  York  Central  Lines;  G.  S.  Goodwin, 
'99,  mechanical  engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  C  P. 
Storrs.  '95,  Storrs  Mica  Company;  R.  R  Harrison,  '08,  Watson 
Stillman  Company  ;  W  alter  Smith,  '08,  Delaware  &•  Hudson ;  A. 
C.  Morgan.  '90,  Chicago  Varnish  Company;  J.  F.  DeVoy,  '93, 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul ;  W.  G.  Ransomc,  '99,  The  Kcttendorf  Company.  The 
guests  were  T.  R.  Cook,  Wisconsin,  '00,  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  and  J.  H.  Thomas, 
Standard  Paint  Company. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS.  M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  W.  Van  Houtcn  18>7-68-69,  WS 

F.  D.  Adams  1870-1871 

M.  C.  Andrews  1872 

Lcander  Garcy   1374-1885 

B.  K.  Verbryck  1*85-1887 

W"m.  McWood   1887-  1890 

Tno.  Kirbv   1801-189.1 

E.  W.  Grieves  189.1-1895 

J.  S.  Lemr  1895-1897 

S.  A.  Crone  1897-1899 

C.  A.  Schroyer    1899-1901 

J.  T.  Chamberlain  1900-1901 

J.  J.  Hennessey  1901-1902 

T.  W.  Marden  '.  1002-190.5 

F.  W.  Brazier  1903-19)4 

W.  P.  Appleyard  1904-1905 

J.  E.  Ruker  1905-1906 

W.  E.  Fowler  1906-1907 

G.  X.  Dow  1907-1903 

R.  F.  McKenna  1908-1909 

F.  H.  Clark  1909-1910 

T.  H.  Curtis  1010-1911 

Alexander  Stewart   1911-1912 


DEATH  OF  ANDREW  8.  CROZIER. 

Andrew  S.  Cro/.ier,  attached  to  the  Xew  York  office  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  as  salesman,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  failure  in  the  room  of  hi*  hotel  at  Atlantic  City  Satur- 
day evening.  Mr.  Crozier  seemed  to  be  in  bis  usual  good 
health  during  the  day.  lie  retired  to  his  room  in  the  early 
evening  to  dress  for  a  dinner  engagement,  hut  did  not 
appear  at  1  lie  appointed  time.  He  was  found  lying  on  his 
bed  and  a  hastily  summoned  physician  pronounced  him  dead. 

Mr.  Crozier  had  been  associated  with  the  American  Steel 
Castings  Company  and  its  successor,  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  for  the  past  sixteen  years  He  came  from  a  line 
Philadelphia  family  and  was  always  highly  regarded  in 
business  and  social  circles.  He  had  never  inarr:cd.  He  was 
born  at  Rockdale,  Pa.,  March  16,  186.?.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  societies  He  was  a  Mason,  a  Shrincr.  a  member 
of  the  Camp  Uradbury  Sons  of  Veterans.  a  member  <<i  the 
Machinery  Club,  tbc  Railroad  Club  in  Xew  York  and  the 
Xew  England  Railway  Club.  His  brothers.  William  M.  and 
H.  D.  Crozier,  took  the  body  to  Ridley  Park.  Pa.,  where  the 
funeral  fen  ices  were  1  ebi 


PENNSYLVANIA  SHOPMEN  GIVE  BAND  CONCERT. 


A  band  Concert  was  given  yesterday  morning  and  after- 
noon in  the  entrance  ha'l  of  the  Mil'ion  Dollar  Pier  bv  the 
Enola  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  band,  composed 
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entirely  of  shopmen  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  the  F.nola  shops. 

The  band  was  organized  about  four  years  ago  with  15 
pieces  and  has  since  been  increased  to  45  pieces.  It  has 
played  every  year  at  the  principal  conventions  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  and  has  given  many  special  concerts.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Knola.  it  is  now  almost  self 
sustaining,  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany except  free  transportatinn.  The  band  was  organized 
by  II.  G.  Ilassler.  now  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  band,  who  is  foreman  of  the  car  shops  at  Rnola  and 
much  of  its  success  is  due  to  his  efforts.  Rnola  is  a  town 
of  1500  inhabitants  and  no  other  town  of  its  size  in  the 
state  has  a  band  of  its  size  and  quality.  The  band  is 
directed  by  George  F.  Tyrrell,  a  retired  army  officer. 


M  I  K  ADOS  FOR  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY. 


The  first  Mikado  locomotives  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  were  put  in  service  in  1903.  These 
engines  were  equipped  with  balanced  slide  valves  and  Stephenson 
link  motion,  and  used  saturated  steam.  The  road  has  recently 
received,  from  the  same  builders,  17  locomotives  of  the  same  type 
which  use  superheated  steam,  and  are  equipped  with  piston 
valves,  and  Walschaen  gear.    They  are  large  engines  of  their 


the  outside  arc  also  in  one  piece,  the  thickness  being  J-i  in, 
The  fuel  used  is  a  mixture  of  bituminous  coal  and  fine  anthracite, 
and  it  is  fired  through  two  circular  doors  which  are  placed  33 
in.  apart  transversely.  The  grate  is  composed  of  table  bars, 
arranged  in  three  groups,  supported  at  the  sides  of  the  firebox 
ind  on  two  intermediate  longitudinal  bearers.  The  bars  of 
each  group  rock  in  three  sections.  No  drop  plates  or  water  bars 
are  used  with  this  arrangement 

The  front  end  of  the  firebox  crown  is  supported  from  tWO 
T-bars  hung  on  expansion  links.  All  the  staybolts  in  the  throat, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  bottom  horizontal  row,  are 
flexible;  no  flexible  bolts  arc  used  in  the  sides  or  back.  Thi 
small  boiler  tubes  arc  spaced  with  H  in.  bridges.  The  superheater 
is  unusually  large,  is  of  the  Schmidt  top-header  type,  with 
43  elements,  and  provides  1101  sq.  ft.  of  superheating  surface. 
Steam  is  conveyed  to  the  steam  chests  through  outside  pipes. 

The  cylinders  arc  bushed  and  are  fitted  with  circulating  and 
vacuum  relief  valves.  The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by 
14-in.  piston  valves;  these  are  driven  by  the  Walschacrt  gear, 
and  are  set  with  a  lead  of  5-16  in.  The  link  and  reverse  shaft 
bearings,  on  each  side  of  the  locomotive,  arc  combined  in  a 
steel  casting  which  is  bolted  to  the  guide  yoke.  The  Raitomct 
power  gear  is  applied,  the  cylinder  being  bolted  to  the  boiler 
barrel  forward  of  the  firebox.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
Wnmot:v<s  with  Woottcn  firehoxes.  the  cab  is  placed  at  the 


Powerful  Slow  Speed  Freight  Locomotive*;   Lehigh  Valley. 


type,  and  represent  a  decided  increase  in  capacity  over  the  pre- 
vious ones. 

The  total  equivalent  beating  surface  of  the  new  locomotives, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  calculation,  is  6472  sq.  ft.  For 
an  increase  in  total  weight  of  38  per  cent.,  there  is  an  increase  in 
tractive  effort  of  33  per  cent,  and  of  total  heating  surface  of 
81  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  tractive  effort  to  total  heating  surface 
is  12.2  for  the  design  of  1903,  and  8.95  for  the  new  engines 
This  represents  an  increase  in  relative  steaming  capacity  of  36 
per  cent.  • 

The  locomotives  illustrated  liave  a  ratio  of  adhesion  of  4.0? 
and  with  driving  wheels  56  in.  in  diameter  they  arc  especially 
suitable  for  heavy,  slow  speed  service.  As  previously  indicated, 
however,  the  boiler  power  is  relatively  high,  and  the  design 
is  suitable  for  long  hard  runs  where  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  steam. 

The  boiler  has  an  extended  wagon  top.  and  the  firebox  is  of 
the  modified  Wootten  type  without  a  combustion  chamber.  It  is 
exceptionally  large,  as  the  depth,  in  front,  is  87 in.,  while  the 
grate  area  is  100  sq.  ft.,  and  the  firebox  heating  surface  274 
sq  ft.  In  the  design  of  1903.  the  front  end  of  the  firebox  was 
immediately  over  the  rear  pair  of  driving-wheels;  but  in  the 
new  locomotives  the  box  is  back  of  the  wheels,  and  full  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  depth.  The  sides  and 
crown  are  of  5-16  in.  plate,  in  one  piece.   The  sides  and  roof  of 


rear  end.  The  furnace  is  of  such  width  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  locate  a  hand  reverse  lever  in  a  convenient  position,  but 
by  employing  the  Ragonnet  gear  the  lever  can  be  mounted  on  a 
bracket  bolted  to  the  back  head  of  the  boiler.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  convenient  for  the  engineman.  while  it  leaves  room  for 
a  satisfactory  grouping  of  cab  fittings. 

The  frames  are  of  .40  carbon  steel.  S'A  in.  wide,  with  single 
front  extensions  measuring  11  in.  deep  under  the  cylinders.  The 
equalization  system  divides  between  the  second  and  third  pair- 
of  driving-wheels.  The  spring  hangers  at  this  point  are  pinned 
to  lugs  which  are  cast  on  a  wide  frame  brace.  Strong  trans- 
verse bracing  is  also  placed  at  the  second  and  third  pairs  of 
driving-pedestals,  and  under  the  front  end  of  the  firebox,  where 
the  rear  frames  are  spliced  to  the  main  frames.  The  brace  here 
carries  the  radius-bar  pin  for  the  back  engine  truck,  and  also 
supports  the  expansion  plate  for  the  mud-ring.  The  rear  truck 
is  of  the  Rushton  type,  with  inside  journals.  The  spring  rigging 
is  arranged  with  six  leaf  springs  on  each  side,  one  being  over 
each  driving-box.  and  one  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear  of  the 
trailing  truck.  This  provides  ample  spring  support  at  the  rear 
end.  and  should  insure  easy  riding. 

These  locomotives  were  built  in  accordance  with  specifications 
and  drawings  prepared  by  the  Railroad  company.  They  have 
been  specially  designed  to  meet  conditions  existing  on  the  heavy 
grade  sections  of  the  line,  and,  where  practicable,  use  details 
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interchangeable  with  those  of  locomotives  previously  built.  Ttny 
constitute  an  interesting  step  in  the  development  of  eight- 
coupled  anthracite  burning  locomotives. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  are  given  in  the  following 
tabic : 

Cylinders,  diameter  and  stroke  27  in.  x  30  in. 

Driving  wheel*,  diameter    56  in. 

llriving  journals   9  in.  x  M  in. 

Steam   pressure    175  lb«. 

)  -  ilc  i.   diameter    U%  Mi. 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter   264 — SM  in. 

Vlues,  number  and  diatnetrr   4J — 5l»in. 

Length  of  tubes  and  flues    21  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues   4.M"  ft. 

Hinting  surface,  total    4,021  Ba>  ft. 

Crate,  area    1041  x|.  ft 

Weight,  total    32l.*no  lb-. 

Weight  on  drivers    232,300  lb-. 

NEW  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  M.  M.  ASSOCIATION. 

Two  new  vice-presidents  were  elected  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  both  of  whom  had  previously 
vrved  upon  the  executive  committee.   These  were  E.  \V.  Pratt. 


E.  W.  PRATT, 
Newly-Elected   Second  Vice-President, 


M.  M.  Association. 


the  second  vice-president,  who  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Chicago  &•  North  Western, 
and  William  Sfhlafge.  the  third  vice-president,  who  is  general 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Erie. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  born  at  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.,  on  June  2.  1869. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of 
Lehigh  University.  Before  attending  college  and  during  his 
vacations  he  was  engaged  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  on 
held  work  in  civil  engineering  and  with  the  Elgin,  Juliet  & 
Eastern  during  its  construction.  For  a  short  time  after  leaving 
college  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish  and  lubri- 
cating oils  at  San  Francisco.  Cat.,  and  during  1890-1  was  a  de- 


signing engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  at  Chicago. 
Following  this  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Hardware  Company  for  about  a  year,  and  from  1892  to  1899 
was  general  air  brake  inspector  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
He  has  been  connected  with  that  road  ever  since  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing capacities:  1899-19111,  engine  house  foreman  at  Chicago; 
1901-2.  general  foreman  at  Ashland,  Wis.;  1903.  master  mtchanic 
at  Mason  City.  Iowa ;  from  1903  to  January,  1909,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  headquarters 
at  Missouri  Valley.  Iowa.  In  January.  19C9,  he  was  made  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Pratt  became  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  1903. 

William  Schlafge,  the  new  third  vice-president,  was  born  in 
Rerlin,  Germany,  October  11,  1868.  and  after  receiving  a  com- 
mon school  education  continued  it  by  attending  night  school. 
He  first  entered  the  railway  service  in  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  at  Parkerton,  Fa.,  and  remained  with  that  com- 
pany until  Iff*?,  when  he  went  to  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  & 


WILLIAM  SCHLAFGE, 
Newly  Elected  Third  Vice-President.  M. 


M.  Association. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  shops  at  Minneapolis  as  an  apprentice.  After 
finishing  his  apprenticeship  he  was  engaged  as  a  mechanic  and 
foreman  in  several  railway  and  contract  shops,  and  in  1893 
returned  to  the  service  of  the  Soo  as  an  engine  house  foreman 
at  Gladstone,  Mich.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1898  to  go 
with  the  Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  as  a  locomotive  fireman; 
later  he  was  made  an  engineman,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the 
position  of  master  mechanic.  He  next  went  with  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Newark,  Ohio,  as  an  engine  house  foreman,  and  three 
years  later  was  promoted  to  general  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
locomotive  and  car  departments,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago- 
Junction.  Ohio,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1893.   In  March 
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of  that  year  he  was  made  general  foreman  ol  the  Erie  at  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y„  and  in  1894  was  made  master  mechanic  at  Jersey 
City,  X.  J.  In  December,  1906,  he  was  made  master  car  builder 
with  headquarters  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  a  few  months  later  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  master  mechanic,  and  then 
to  that  of  assistant  mecli.mic.il  superintendent.  In  October.  1907, 
he  was  made  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Eric  Grand 
division  and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  with  office 
at  Jersey  City.  When  Mr.  Rumney  left  the  Erie  early  in  1912  to 
go  with  the  Rock  Island,  Mr.  Schlafge  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  mechanical  superintendent.  Mr.  Schlafge  became  a 
member  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  1904. 


STEEL  POSTAL  CAR. 


The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Xew  York,  is  ex- 
hibiting an  all-steel  postal  car.  built  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  It  conforms  to  the  latest  specifications  of  the 
United  States  post  office  department  in  construction,  floor  plan 
and  interior  fixtures  and  was  among  the  first  cars  built  under 
the  specifications  and  approved  by  the  post  office  committee. 
It  is  designed  with  trussed  side  frames  to  carry  the  load,  the 
truss  consisting  oi  a  6  in.  x  4  in.  x  H  in.  angle  side  sill,  a  5  in. 
x  3  in.  x  >n.  angle  side  plate,  3  in  x  2  in.  x  sm  in.  angle 
side  posts  and  3  in.  x  2  in.  x  %  in.  angle  and  4  in.  5.25  lb.  channel 
side  braces  with  suitable  reinforcements  at  the  side  door  open- 
ings. 

The  center  sills  arc  of  the  fish  belly  type  and  are  designed 
to  absorb  the  end  shock  and  carry  the  center  sill  loads  between 
the  bolsters  and  cross-bearers,  from  which  points  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  side  trusses.  The  center  sills  arc  26'a  in.  deep 
at  the  center  and  consist  of  two  9ie  in.  web  plates  251?  in.  deep, 
spaced  18  in.  apart  and  reinforced  by  lour  bottom  flange  angles 
3  in.  x  3  in.  x  H  in.,  two  top  flange  angles  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  in. 
and  a  top  cover  plate  30  in.  x  ^2  in.  The  cross-bearers  are 
located  18  ft.  2  in.  apart,  and  consist  of  a  l»  in.  web  plate  with 
a  3  in.  flange  at  the  top,  a  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  *4  in.  angle  reinforce- 
ment and  a  16  in.  x  '<  in.  cover  plate.  The  bottom  flange  is 
reinforced  by  two  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  1<  in.  angles  which  arc  con- 
tinuous between  the  side  sills  and  pass  below  the  center  sill 
flange  angles.  The  combined  body  bolster  and  platform  is  ol 
steel  and  was  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company. 
The  floor  beams  arc  3  in.  4  lb.  channels  riveted  to  the  centet 
and  side  sills,  and  the  floor  supports  are  channels  of  the  same 
size  and  are  covered  with  No.  14  gage  steel  upon  which  is 
secured  1  in.  hair  felt  insulation ;  between  this  insulation  and 
the  floor  is  l^ie  in.  air  space.  The  floor  consists  of  two  courses 
of  'fte  in.  floor  boards  nailed  to  stringers  which  are  bolted 
to  the  floor  supports  and  center  sill  cover  plate. 

The  end  framing  is  designed  especially  strong  to  prevent 
telescoping  and  consists  of  12  in.  31.5  lb.  I-bcam  vestibule  posts 
reinforced  by  4  in.  5-25  lb.  channels,  end  door  post  stiffeners 
and  a  si«  in.  pressed  steel  door  post  cover,  which  is  screwed  to 
wood  furring.    The  intermediate  end  posts  and  corner  posts 


are  4  in.  10.3  lb.  7.  bars  and  the  corner  post  cover  is  a  in. 
pressed  plate  |  the  end  sheathing  is  J»  in.  plate  which  is  riveted 
to  all  the  posts.  The  end  framing  members  are  securely  riveted 
in  pockets  cast  in  the  combined  end  sill  and  double  body  bolster 
at  the  bottom,  which  takes  care  of  the  bottom  reactions  and 
distributes  any  shock  throughout  the  longitudinal  members  of 
the  underframe.  At  the  top  they  are  secured  to  a  built-up  end 
plate  consisting  of  %  in.  plates  and  a  4'  .•  in.  x  3  in.  x  9io  in. 
angle  ramp  carlinc  which  is  further  reinforced  by  a  3*  in. 
anti-tclcscoping  plate  —  1  in.  wide,  flanged  at  the  outer  side 
and  extending  from  side  plate  to  side  plate  to  distribute  the 


Interior  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Steel  Postal  Car. 

top  reactions  from  the  end  posts  through  the  longitudinal 
roof  members. 

The  side  sheathing  consists  of  %  in.  plate,  spliced  at  the 
belt  rail  which  is  a  ;i  in.  x  4  in.  plate  in  a  continuous  length 
between  the  door  openings  and  a  4  in.  5.25  lb.  channel  which  is 
framed  between  the  posts.  The  letter  board  is  %  in.  plate 
reinforced  at  the  bottom  by  a  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  ?m  in.  angle  and  at 
the  top  is  riveted  to  the  side  plate,  the  same  rivets  fastening  a 
L'-shaped  eaves  moulding  to  which  the  roof  sheets  are  riveted. 
The  roof  is  of  the  clere-story  type  and  has  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  %  in. 
angle  deck  sills  running  the  full  length  of  the  car  and  riveted 
to  the  carlincs.  The  carlines  are  lfj  in.  x  11$  in.  x  ?i«  in. 
angles  extending  from  side  plate  to  side  plate  in  one  piece 


Steel  Postal  Car  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul. 
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and  arranged  in  pairs.  Tile  upper  deck  roof  sheets  are  No. 
14  steel,  and  the  lower  deck  sheets  No.  16  steel  insulated  with 
three-ply  salamander  which  is  secured  by  wood  furring. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  car  is  entirely  of  steel,  the  sides 
being  lined  with  corrugated  iron.  The  outer  window  sash 
are  removable  and  all  sash  are  made  of  wood  and  provided 
with  screens  as  required  by  the  railway  mail  service  standards ; 
the  sliding  side  doors  are  of  wood,  and  the  H.  \Y.  Johns-Manvillc 
Company's  three-ply  salamander  insulation  is  applied  to  the 
inner  side  of  all  outside  sheets ;  there  is  a  dead  air  space  be- 
tween the  sheathing  and  inside  finish.  Ventilation  is  obtained 
by  6  in.  Utility  ventilators.  The  car  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
the  head  end  system  of  current  supply  being  used  and  is  also 
equipped  with  two  battery  boxes  of  16  cells  each.  The  principal 
dimensions  as  follows : 


Length  over  mil  «  ■  II   60-ft.  t0>«  in. 

Length  iniitle    60-ft.  1  in. 

Width  over  (idc  still    10-fi.  H  m. 

Width  inside    ■'  ft.  iU  in. 

Weight  of  c»r  body    KO.SM  lb.. 

Weight  of  truck*    J8.0H0  lb.. 

Wetgbt,  t.  i.i    118.6O0  m. 


AN  EARLY  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  EXPLOSION. 


In  1840  one  of  the  small  railways,  which  a  few  years  later 
were  combined  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  present  Midland 
Railway  of  England,  purchased  eight  locomotives  from  Norris 
of  Philadelphia.  The  works  of  Norris  later  became  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works.  These  engines  were  used  on  an  in- 
cline between  Bromsgrove  and  Blackwcll,  which  had  a  265 


Headstones  of  Engineer  and  Fireman  Killed  In  a  Locomotive 
Boiler  Explosion  in  1840. 


per  cent,  grade  and  pulled  a  train  of  53J4  tons  weight  at  a 
speed  of  8;  j  miles  an  hour.  They  were  of  the  single  driver, 
inclined  cylinder  type  with  a  four  wheel  truck. 

Shortly  after  they  were  put  in  service,  the  boiler  of  one1 
of  these  exploded,  killing  the  engineer  and  fireman.  These  men 
were  probably  the  first  enginemen  to  be  killed  by  a  locomotive 
boiler  explosion.  They  were  buried  side  by  side  in  a  church 
yard  in  Bromsgrove,  and  the  friends  of  the  engineer  erected 
a  suitable  headstone  at  his  grave,  on  which  was  carved  a  re- 
production of  the  locomotive  he  was  driving  when  killed.  This 
action  aroused  the  friends  of  the  firemen  to  a  similar  action. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Fowler,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Midland,  heard  that  these  stones  were  showing  signs  of  dis- 
integration and  he  hastened  to  have  photographs  of  them  made. 
He  brought  copies  of  these  pictures  with  him  to  the  convention 
and  the  accompanying  reproduction  is  made  with  his  permission. 

The  inscription  on  the  engineer's  headstone  reads  as  follows: 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Scaife,  late  engineer  on  the 
Birmingham  &  Gloucester  Railway,  who  lost  his  life  at  Broms- 
grove Station  by  the  explosion  of  an  engine  boiler  on  Tuesday, 
November  10,  1840.  He  was  28  years  of  age,  highly  esteemed 
by  his  fellow  workmen  for  his  many  amiable  qualities,  and  his 
death  will  be  long  lamented  by  all  those  who  had  the  pleasure; 
of  his  acquaintance.  The  following  lines  were  composed  by  an 
unknown  friend  as  a  memento  of  the  worthiness  of  the  de- 
ceased : 

"My  engine  now  is  cold  and  still, 
No  water  docs  my  boiler  fill, 
My  coke  affords  its  flame  no  more, 
My  days  of  usefulness  arc  o'er. 
My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed. 
No  more  my  guiding  hand  they  heed. 
My  whistle  too  has  lost  its  tone, 
Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  arc  gone, 
My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide, 
My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide. 
My  clacks,  also,  though  once  so  strong. 
Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng. 
No  more  I  feel  each  urging  breath, 
My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death. 
Life's  railways  o'er  each  station's  past. 
In  death  I'm  stopp'd  and  rest  at  last. 
Farewell  dear  friends  and  cease  to  weep, 
In  Christ  I'm  safe,  in  Him  I  sleep." 
"This  stone  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  his  fellow 
workmen  in  1842." 
The  inscription  on  the  other  stone  reads: 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Rutherford,  late  engineer 
to  the  Birmingham  &  Gloucester  Railway  Company,  who  died 
November  11,  1840;  age  52  years. 

"Oh!  reader  stay  and  cast  an  eye 
Upon  this  grave  wherein  I  lie. 
For  cruel  death  has  challenged  nie. 
And  soon,  alas!  will  call  on  thee. 
Repent  in  time,  make  no  delay, 
For  Christ  will  call  you  all  away. 
My  time  was  spent  like  days  in  sun, 
Beyond  all  cure  my  glass  is  run. 
"This  stone  was  erected  by  his  affectionate  relict,  1841." 


Military  Railway  in  Mongolia. — Russia  has  constructed  a 
military  railway  from  Harkatu  to  Urga  and  the  whole  line  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  on  each  of  which  a  barrack  has  been 
erected. 

New  Railway  in  China.— The  railway  built  by  Chinese  engi- 
neers, and  financed  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  which  will  con- 
nect Pak  Kaai.  province  of  Kwangtung,  the  port  on  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  the  Canton  river  with  Hong-Kong  is  now 
opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  the  city  of  Kongmun,  which  is  only 
three  miles  from  Pak  Kaai, 
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LITTLE  INTERVIEWS. 


"Compounding  has  not  been  entirely  discarded,  although  its 
use  is  not  being  noticeably  extended.  The  railways  already 
having  large  numbers  of  compounds  are  finding  them  satisfac- 
tory. One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  application  of  a  superheater  to  a  three-cylinder,  four- 
coupled  locomotive  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  the  Midland.  While  this 
engine  is  not  yet  in  service  the  general  opinion  of  locomotive 
engineers  in  England  is  that  it  will  be  a  very  successful  combi- 
nation." 

"I  hope  to  sec  the  time.-*  said  M.  Waitt  the  other  day.  "when 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  will  to  some  extent  follow  the 
example  of  those  of  Europe  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  their 
day  coaches  and  sleeping  cars.  The  day  coaches  in  Europe  are 
divided  into  compartments  seating  four  or  more  persons,  in- 
stead of  being  simply  one  large  compartment,  as  ours  are.  This 
makes  far  much  greater  privacy.  It  promotes  more  satisfactory 
ventilation,  because  it  is  easier  to  ventilate  a  compartment  satis- 
factorily to  a  few  people  than  a  big  car  satisfactorily  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  It  also  enables  one  to  choose  his  company. 
The  argument  for  the  division  of  sleeping  cars  into  compart- 
ments is  much  stronger  still.  European  travelers  regard  our 
large,  open  sleeping  cars  as  little  short  of  indecent.  The  man 
who  travels  much  in  Europe  soon  gets  to  sympathizing  with  their 
point  oi  view." 


"I  think  the  exhibits  in  connection  with  these  conventions 
have  an  educational  value  beyond  what  most  people  realize," 
said  James  Ogilvie,  assistant  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada,  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
is  attending  the  conveiuions  and  is  staying  at  the  Traymorc- 
"I  have  been  attending  the  meetings  of  the  mechanical  associa- 
tions for  many  years,"  he  continued,  "and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  usefulness  both  of  their  sessions  and  of  the  exhibition  in- 
creases steadily  year  by  year.  I  believe  it  would  pay  the  rail- 
ways to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  mechanical  men.  if  that  were 
necessary  to  get  them  to  come  here,  and  should  then  make  it 
their  duty  carefully  to  inspect  every-  new  or  improved  theory 
shown.  Any  mechanical  officer  who  comes  here  and  docs  not 
carefully  inspect  the  exhibit  makes  a  great  mistake." 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  for  twenty-threc  years  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Canada  Atlantic,  now  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.  Following  the  acquisition  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  he  was  master  mechanic  of  the  latter  road  at  Port 
Huron.  E.  J.  Chambcrlin,  now  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
was  then  its  general  manager.  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  had  charge  of  equip- 
ping its  first  shops  at  Montreal.  In  his  present  position  he  deals 
for  the  Canadian  Commission,  with  the  regulation  of  safety 
appliances,  boiler  inspection,  etc.  He  has  been  with  the  Com- 
mission since  190". 


The  dinner  to  be  given  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  New  York  on  June  17  by  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Export  Association  which  is  composed  largely  of 
railway  supply  manufacturers,  calls  attention  forcibly  to  the 
opportunities  that  exist  for  increasing  the  foreign  market  for 
railway  equipment  and  supplies  made  in  this  country.  Among 
tile  supply  men  attending  the  conventions  who  recently  have 
been  abroad  trying  to  broaden  the  foreign  market  for  their  com- 
panies is  J.  Will  Johnson,  general  manager  of  the  Pyle-National 
Electric  Headlight  Company.  Mr.  Johnson  spent  two  months  in 
the  late  summer  of  1912  in  Xorway  and  Sweden. 

"I  don't  think  we  fully  appreciate  in  this  country*  how  much, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort  and  expenditure,  we  could 
increase  our  foreign  sales  of  supplies."  said  Mr.  Johnson  this 
week.  "The  managements  of  the  railways  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  could  Kain  by  introducing  the  kind  of  automatic  couplers 
used  in  tins  country.     Other  things,  it  occurred  to  me,  they 


could  well  afford  to  borrow  from  us,  are  some  of  our  types  of 
derails  and  curtain  fixtures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  ,i 
mistake  to  assume  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
manufacturers  and  railway  managers  of  other  countries.  The 
American  visitor  in  Europe  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
Europeans  avail  themselves  of  many  refinements  of  design  and 
practice  which  we  might  profitably  imitate.  In  many  respects 
our  railways  are  superior  to  those  of  Xorway  and  Sweden;  but  I 
rode  66  miles  in  44  minutes  on  a  locomotive  on  the  Swedish 
State  Railways  near  Stockholm,  which  shows  that  they  can 
'go  some'  over  there." 

Lawford  H.  Fry,  the  European  representative  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  who  is  visiting  the  conventions  for  the  first 
time  since  1906.  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  reports 
and  discussion  in  connection  with  superheated  steam. 

"The  railways  in  England."  Mr.  Fry  says,  "are  alt  showing 
much  activity  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  all  of  the 
larger  systems  arc  applying  superheaters.  The  fire  tube  type 
is  being  universally  used,  but  several  of  the  roads  arc  trying 
designs  originated  by  their  own  engineers.  These  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  arrangement  of  the  headers  and  the  method  of 
fastening  the  pipes.  The  advantage  of  the  higher  degrees  oi 
superheat  is  generally  admitted,  and  most  of  the  designs  closely 
follow  the  general  plan  of  the  Schmidt  type,  universally  used 
here. 

"There  is  still  but  one  Pacific  type  locomotive  in  Grea: 
Britain,  the  'Great  Bear'  of  the  Great  Western,  and  there  is 
but  little  demand  for  this  type  in  that  country,  although  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  for  the  weight  of  passenger  trains  to  in- 
crease. The  tcn-whcclcr  is  the  most  popular  type  for  heavy- 
passenger  traffic,  and  probably  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  very  large  locomotive  will  always 
be  forbidden  in  England  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  load- 
ing gage. 

"In  freight  service  there  appears  no  tendency  toward  larger 
cars  except  in  exceptional  instances.  The  ten-ton,  four-wheel 
car  seems  to  suit  the  traffic  requirements  perfectly.  Nearly  all 
freight  traffic  is  high  speed,  and  the  heavy,  slow  "drags'  so  com- 
mon here  arc  found  in  only  a  few  instances  In  view  of  this 
condition  the  eight-coupled  locomotive  is  the  most  suitable,  and 
is  generally  designed  without  a  front  truck,  although  there  are 
a  few  examples  oi  the  consolidation  type  in  use. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  heartily  approves  these 
meetings,"  said  George  B.  McGinty,  secretary  of  the  commission, 
who  has  been  an  interested  visitor  at  the  convention  through- 
out the  week  with  several  of  the  locomotive  boiler  inspectors 
of  the  commission.  "The  railroads  have  in  their  hands  right 
now  in  these  meetings  the  power  of  preventing  further  le«is- 
lation  along  the  lines  of  standardization.  If  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' and  Master  Car  Builders'  associations  adopt  standards 
wherever  they  sec  plainly  they  arc  needed,  and  if  the  manage- 
ments of  the  roads  will  adhere  to  the  standards  adopted,  they  will 
prevent  public  agitation  and  preclude  the  people  from  demanding 
legislation  by  Congress  which  will  place  additional  burdens 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce.  There  i* 
no  reason  why  the  commission  should  he  made  to  bring  about 
standardization  when  the  carriers  have  it  in  their  own  power 
to  do  it.  and  if  the  roads  will  only  back  up  the  work  that 
is  done  here  by  the  associations  by  adopting  their  conclusions 
they  can  forestall  legislation  on  the  subject. 

"We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  railroad  men  themselves  are 
giving  our  inspectors  such  cooperation.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
a  master  mechanic  or  a  superintendent  of  motive  power  who 
does  not  give  us  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

"Occasionally  we  find  one  who  fails  to  understand  our  inten- 
tions and  methods  and  who  objects  if  one  of  our  inspectors 
calls  his  attention  to  some  defect  which  is  outside  of  our 
authority.  We  try  to  make  them  understand  that  we  are  no; 
anxious  lo  order  engines  out  of  service,  but  that  it  is  our 
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purpose,  so  far  as  possihlr,  to  call  attention  in  an  informal 
way  to  matters  that  can  be  remedied  so  that  they  may  be 
cared  for  before  they  have  a  chance  to  make  trouble.  If  we  call 
attention  to  a  defect,  even  if  it  is  outside  of  our  authority,  and 
if  it  is  not  remedied  and  an  accident  ensues,  it  is,  of  course,  our 
duty  to  report  that  we  had  called  attention  to  it  in  advance. 
When  the  railroad  men  understand  us  we  arc  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  But  they  should  remember  that  the  commission 
does  not  make  the  laws.  It  is  only  required  to  enforce  them 
and  if  the  carriers  had  adopted  proper  standards  themselves 
the  laws  would  not  be  there  for  us  to  enforce  them." 


A  REMARKABLE  CAREER  AS  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER. 


Among  the  special  guests  at  the  convention  is  A.  Chambers, 
who  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on 
a  pension  two  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  68.  after  51  years  of  con- 
tinuous service.  For  the  last  46  years  of  that  time  Mr.  Chambers 
was  a  locomotive  engineer  and  ran  his  engines  over  almost' the 
entire  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  over  a  number  of 
other  roads  on  special  trips.  Dtiring  most  of  his  service  he  ha' 
been  assigned  to  the  duty  of  handling  the  locomotive  on  special 
and  inspection  trips  of  the  presidents  and  general  managers. 
He  has  hauled  six  Pennsylvania  presidents.  J.  F-dgar  Thomson. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  George  B.  Roberts.  Frank  Thomson.  A.  J. 


Left  to  right — A.  Chamber*,  Retired  Pennsylvania  Engineer, 
and  W.  H.  Bennett,  Master  Mechanic,  Juniata 
Shops.  Pennsylvania. 


Cassatt  and  James  McCrca,  as  well  as  the  present  president, 
Samuel  Rra.  before  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  has 
attended  the  funerals  of  the  six  former  presidents.  He  also 
for  39  years  presided  at  the  throttle  for  eight  general  managers 
on  inspection  trips.  A.  J.  Cassatt.  Frank  Thomson.  C  E.  Pugh. 
S.  If.  Prevost,  J.  B.  Hutchison,  \V.  YV.  Attcrbury,  W.  H. 
Myers  and  S.  C.  Long. 

Mr". Chambers  ran  the  locomotive  on  the  special  trains  of  Presi- 
dents Grant.  Hayes,  Cleveland,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  also 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  as  well  as  the  special  train  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Commissioners  in  1876.  In  that  year  he  was  the  engineer 
on  the  first  division  of  a  run  made  by  a  special  train  from 
Jersey  City  to  San  Francisco  in  83  hours,  his  part  of  the  run 
being  from  Jersey  City  to  Pittsburgh  without  stops. 

In  his  enlire  career  as  an  engincman  Mr.  Chambers  never 
had  an  accident  and  never  lost  a  day  through  sickness. 

He  now  has  two  sons  in  the  Pennsylvania  service  and  his 
father  before  him  was  a  track  supervisor  for  the  same  road, 
Mr.  Chambers  entered  the  service  in  1861.  carrying  water 
for  the  track  gangs  when  he  was  16.  and  later  was  made  fire- 
man on  a  wood-burning  engine.  He  was  promoted  to  engineman 


in  1868  and  in  1871  to  a  passenger  run.  He  continued  as  a 
passenger  engineer  until  his  retirement  on  January  1.  1912. 
For  many  years  his  regular  run  was  on  the  Cincinnati  Express 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  except  when  he  was  assigned 
to  special  trains.  Later  he  ran  locals  on  the  Philadelphia 
division. 

Mr.  Chambers  made  his  fortieth  trip  on  the  general  manager's 
inspection  last  year  in  a  private  car  by  special  invitation  from 
General  Manager  Long.  He  has  been  personally  acquainted 
with  all  of  the  presidents  and  general  managers  during  his  period 
of  service  as  well  as  the  directors  who  went  on  the  inspection 
trips  and  always  had  a  good  word  for  him.  A.  J.  Cassatt  was 
general  manager  when  he  entered  service,  and  he  remembers 
James  McCrca  as  a  supervisor.  One  of  his  first  special  trips  was 
in  1876  with  Col.  Scott  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr  Chambers  has  witnessed  some  wonderful  changes  in 
railroading  in  his  time.  He  thinks  the  work  is  much  safer  now. 
with  signals  and  other  modern  appliances,  but  that  it  is  also 
more  of  a  strain  on  a  man  on  account  of  the  higher  speca 
and  the  greater  volume  of  traffic.  His  first  engine  was  type 
"G,"  with  15  in.  x  22  in.  cylinders,  and  54-in.  drive  wheels.  His 
last  had  18  in.  x  26  in.  cylinders  and  68-in.  wheels.  He 
claims  to  have  had  the  "cleanest  engine  in  the  United  States,"  all 
nickel  work,  with  a  cab  as  neat  as  a  Pullman.  It  was  kept  in  a 
special  house  to  be  used  only  on  special  trips.  He  wore  out  four 
engines  in  this  special  service,  retaining  the  same  number  "937" 
throughout.   The  last  "937"  was  new  in  1906. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  now  living  at  Atlantic  City,  taking  it 
easy  on  his  liberal  pension.  He  does  not  look  his  age  and 
walks  for  at  least  an  hour  every  day  on  the  Boardwalk  for 
exercise.  He  has  been  bringing  officers  to  the  conventions  for 
many  years  and  since  his  retirement  has  been  a  daily  visitor 
to  the  exhibits  where  he  meets  many  old  friends. 


Tokawo  Line,  Japan. — The  construction  of  the  iron  bridge 
with  the  double  line  over  the  Kiso  river  having  been  completed 
the  section  will  be  put  into  active  use  for  traffic  immediately. 
Now  the  only  single  track  section  of  the  Tokaido  line  left  is 
the  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Tenryu. 

The  Amir  Railway,  Siberia. — The  Czar  of  Russia  has 
addressed  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Amur  Region  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  on  the  progress  of  construction  of  the 
Amur  Railway,  and  has  expressed  his  thanks  to  all  Russians 
engaged  on  the  works.  Credits  amounting  to  over  $375,000,000 
have  been  voted  for  this  enterprise  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  railway  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1915,  or,  at  latest, 
in  1916.  The  section  as  far  as  Blagoveshchensk  will  probably 
be  opened  for  traffic  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

Arisan  Line.  Formosa. — The  Arisan  railway  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lines  in  Formosa,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  in 
the  Far  East.  The  line  was  undertaken  by  the  Arisan  Works 
Department  of  the  government  of  Formosa,  and  a  well-informed 
critic  observes  that  this  mountain  railway  will  elicit  favorable 
remark  from  the  engineering  fraternity  in  many  countries.  The 
construction  involved  steep  gradients,  sharp  curves,  a  picturesque 
spiral,  and  many  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  entire  railway  will 
cover  41  miles,  from  Kagi  to  Mount  Ari  Station — the  latter 
point  being  7,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  From  Kagi  to  Chikutoki, 
9  miles,  the  grade  is  two  per  cent.  From  Chikutoki,  N'imandaira 
is  reached  after  a  32-mile  zigzag  climb  up  the  mountains  to 
7.000  ft.,  the  gradient  being  five  per  cent.  Nearly  the  entire 
line  is  sinuous,  the  sharpest  curve  being  35  degrees.  To  reach 
N'imandaira  the  railway  must  circle  a  peak  spiral  fashion.  The 
spiral  construction  begins  at  1.824  ft.  and  ends  at  an  elevation 
of  2,500  ft.  Between  Kagi  and  Mount  Ari  there  are  70  bridges, 
73  tunnels,  and  almost  innumerable  cuts.  The  Rinnai  or  forest 
railway  is  18  miles  long,  is  tortuous,  and  has  a  gradient  of  six 
per  cent.  This  railroad  is  called  the  Mount  Arisan  line.  Mount 
Ari  lending  its  name  to  the  railway  as  well  as  to  the  giant  for- 
ests that  arc  the  objective  point  of  the  undertaking. 
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The  "movies"  on  the  Pier  arc  mighty  popular  all  d  i.v. 

The  superheater  white  pants  have  plenty  of  company  now. 

O.  C.  Gaylcy,  vice-president  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
arrived  Friday  evening.  He  is  staying  at  the  Marlboroug'i- 
Blenheim. 

News  of  the  death  in  Chicago  on  Friday  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bufftim, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Ross,  was  received  by  Mr.  Rots  late 
Friday  evening. 

J.  French  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company, 
dropped  in  Saturday,  but  found  it  necessary  to  return  tc 
Franklin  Sunday. 

Vernon  Job.  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  of  th_- 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  is  paying  Ins  first  visit 
to  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  R.  conventions. 

F.  H.  Clark,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  here  a  short  time  for  the  M.  M. 
Convention,  and  has  returned  for  the  M.  C.  B.  Convention.  He 
is  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim. 

When  the  Deity  said  in  its  issue  of  June  14  that  Mr*.  J. 


Votes  for  Women" — Convention  Ladles  who  on  Wednesday 
Last  Rejoiced  in  the  News  of  the  Passage  of  the 
Illinois  Suffrage  Bill. 


Top  row,  left  to  right — Mrs.  Charles  D.  Jenks,  Mrs.  Burton 
W.  Mudge.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tollerton,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Richardson,  Mrs. 
J.  8.  Sheafe. 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right — Mrs.  B.  A.  Clements,  Mrs,  F.  O. 
Bunnell.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Landreth. 

M.  Hopkins  and  J.  M..  Jr.,  were  traveling  it  meant  to  tell 
also  where  they  were  traveling,  but  failed  to  do  so.  They 
have  been  in  Europe  for  some  months. 


On  Saturday  morning  Chairman  Yardlcy.  of  the  enrollment 
committee,  was  presented  by  the  members  of  his  committee 
with  a  handsome  stickpin — a  sapphire  surrounded  by  four 
diamonds.  E.  T.  Sawyer,  a  member  of  the  committee,  made 
the  presentation. 

Blake  C.  Howard,  who  has  attended  the  conventions 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  with  his  father  George 
E.  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  arrived  Sunday 


"Votes  for  Women" — Compelled  to  Smile  when  the  News  was 
Received  from  Illinois- 


Left  to  righ — J.  S.  Sheafe,  Eng.  of  Tests.  Illinois  Central: 
J.  P.  Landreth.  Chicago  Manager  Garloch  Packing  Company; 
E.  A.  Park,  Supt.  Motive  Power  A  Equipment,  Peoria  A  Pekin 
Union. 

afternoon.  This  year  he  comes  as  the  St.  Louis  representa- 
tive of  Mudge  &  Company. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  at  the  time  oi  the  Conventions  last  year 
was  with  the  Armour  Car  Lines.  This  year  he  comes  as 
superintendent  of  the  Car  department  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern.  Mr.  Goodnow  was  last  year's  president  of 
the  W  estern  Railway  Club 

David  J.  Champion,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Champion  Rivet  Company,  more  familiarly  known  as  "Dave" 
Champion,  is  unable  to  get  to  the  convention  this  year.  He  is 
compelled  to  stick  close  to  the  new  plant  of  the  company  at 
East  Chicago,  soon  to  be  put  in  operation. 

J.  E.  Muhlield.  formerly  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  later  vice-president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  is  attending  the  convention* 
this  year.  He  is  now  located  in  N'ew  York  City  and  is 
engaged  in  special  and  consulting  work. 

R.  A.  Bachman,  vice-president  and  general  manager  o: 
the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co,  motored  down  from  New 
York  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  is  stopping  at  the 
Dennis.  Mr.  Bachman  has  just  bought  a  new  National  and 
is  taking  considerable  pleasure  in  feeling  its  pulse. 
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George  Durham,  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Hudson  at  Scranton.  Pa.  is  among  the  Lacka- 
wanna representatives  at  Atlantic  City  this  year.  The 
superheater  slide  valve  locomotive  which  is  giving  such 
successful  service  on  that  road  is  operating  on  his  division. 

We  miss  the  smiling  face— and  box  of  cigars— of  our  friend 
Stephen  C.  Mason,  secretary  of  The  McConway  &  Torley  Com- 
pany.   In  writing  about  his  inability  to  be  here  because  of  press- 


W.  C.  Arp,  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Vandalla. 

ing  business  engagements,  Mr.  Mason  says,  "It  goes  without 
saying  that  I  hope  the  conventions  will  be  fully  up  to  their 
previous  mark." 

Maham  H.  Haig,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
has  the  reputation  this  year  of  giving  more  earnest  and  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  exhibits  on  the  pier  than  any 
other  railroad  representative  present.    If  there  is  anything 


W.  J.  Tollerton,  General  Mechanical  Superintendent,  Rock 
Island  Lines,  and  Mrs.  Tollerton. 

that  he  docs  not  know  about  it  when  he  returns  home  it 
will  not  be  his  fault. 

Among  the  Rock  Island  men  in  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion is  W.  T.  Hartman,  general  air  brake  instructor.  He  is 
especially  interested  just  at  this  time  in  the  application  of 
high  speed  brakes  to  the  passenger  equipment  and  in  the 
inspection  of  a  number  of  new  locomotives  which  are  being 
built  for  his  company. 


Left  to  right — T.  Rumney  and  A.  B.  Appier,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 


Left  to  right — John  E.  Davis.  M.  M.,  Hocking  Valley;  H.  F. 
Staley,  M.  M..  Carolina,  Clmchfield  &  Ohio. 


Another  Good  Railway  Man  Gone  Wrong — W.  H.  Foster 
(on  the  Left)  Until  Recently  Matter  Mechanic  of  the  N.  Y.  C. 
A  H.  R.  R.  R..  Now  With  the  Aahton  Valve  Company,  and 
N.  A.  Campbell. 
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A.  M.  Harlow  is  probably  the  youngest  superintendent  of 
motive  power  in  attendance  at  the  conventions.  During  the 
past  year  he  was  promoted  to  that  position  on  the  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna.  Previously  he  had  been  mechanical  engi- 
neer and  general  storekecrcr  of  that  road.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell  in  190ft. 

W.  S.  Butler,  master  mechanic,  and  H.  If,  Brown,  shop  super- 
intendent of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  Huntington.  \V.  Va., 
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George  B.  McGinty,  Secretary  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiuion. 

arc  taking  in  the  conventions  together.  During  the  recent  floods 
on  the  Ohio  river,  the  water  reached  a  height  of  several  feet 
in  the  Huntington  shops,  and  Mr.  Brown  had  a  staff  of  men 
engaged  in  building  boats  for  use  in  getting  about  the  plant. 

C.  B.  Smith,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Boston  Saturday  evening, 
lie  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  h.'is  had 
an  exceptionally  interesting  piece  of  work  during  the  past 


Left  to  right — H.  W.  Coddlngton,  Engineer  of  Tests,  and  John 
A.  Pilcher,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Norfolk  A  Western. 

year  in  connection  with  the  building  and  equipment  of  the 
new  shops  at  Billerica,  Mast. 

William  Smith,  formerly  foreman  of  the  North  Western 
at  Boone.  Iowa,  and  now  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at 
Watervliet,  N.  Y..  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Atlantic  City, 
going  home  Saturday  evening.  He  has  just  completed  a 
report  on  Engine  House  Efficiency  which  is  to  be  presented 


at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Railway  General 
Foreman's  Association  at  Chicago  in  July. 

In  Chicago  the  street  sweepers  wear  small  lamps  on  their 
hats  so  that  drivers  of  carriages  and  automobiles  will  not 
run  them  down.  It  was  suggested  Saturday  morning  that 
George  Bourne  might  have  made  himself  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  his  superheater  suit  if  he  had  arranged  with 
Ostby  ior  an  acetylene  headlight. 

J.  S.  Turner,  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  packed  hi« 
trunk,  locked  it.  and  put  the  key  somewhere.  The  trunk  got  here 
all  right;  but  the  key  didn't.  Now  Jack  isn't  given  to  swearing. 
He  is.  however,  characteristically  original  in  his  expressions; 
and  "they"  say  that  the  amusement  he  affurded  pending  the 
arrival  of  a  locksmith  put  Barnum  &  Bailey's  clowns  in  the 
shade. 

R.  \V.  Burnett,  general  master  car  builder  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  arrived  with  Mrs.  Burnett  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
developing  and  building  of  steel  passenger  cars,  improvements 
in  box  car  construction  and  extensive  additions  to  the  car  build- 
ing plant  at  Angus  are  among  the  more  important  features  of 
the  work  in  the  car  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  during 
the  past  year. 

James  Powell,  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
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F.  O.  Bunnell,  Engineer  of  Tests,  Rock  Inland  Lines. 

secretary  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Club,  is  attending  the  con- 
ventions. The  Grand  Trunk  has  been  noted  for  its  use  of  two- 
cylinder  compound  locomotives,  and  a  number  of  the  consoli- 
dation type  have  been  replaced  by  single-expansion  Mikado* 
equipped  with  superheaters.  The  Mikados  are  reported  to  be 
giving  excellent  service  in  heavy  freight  service. 

Daniel  Royse.  assistant  to  W.  V.  S.  Thorne,  vice-president 
and  director  of  purchases  of  the  Union  Pacific  system, 
arrived  yesterday  and  began  early  a  tour  of  inspection  oi 
the  exhibits.  To  those  who  know  him,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  he  and  John  C.  Whitridge  of  the  Buckeye  Steel 
Castings  Company  were  together.  Messrs.  Royse  and  Whit- 
ridge  formerly  were  associated  when  both  were  in  technical 
newspaper  work. 

J.  F.  Prcndcrgast,  master  mechanic  of  the  East  Broad  Top 
Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  is  stopping  at  Haddon  Hall.  He  is 
quite  enthusiastic  about  the  service  which  is  being  given 
by  the  Mikado  locomotives  which  his  road  recently  received 
from  the  Baldwin  locomotive  Works,  and  the  all-steel  hopper 
cars  which  were  built  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  The  East 
Broad  Top  is  a  narrow  gage  road  and  undoubtedly  the  only  one 
with  as  modern  and  up-to-date  equipment  as  that  which 
has  lately  been  put  in  service. 
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I ,a\\ lord  H.  Fry,  European  representative  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  is  attending  the  convention  for  the  first 
time  since  1906.  Mr.  Fry  has,  during  the  past  few  years, 
published  in  the  Engineer  and  Engineering  of  London  some 
exceptionally  valuable  articles  on  locomotive  proportions 
and  ratios  which  have  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 
He  will  return  to  his  headquarters  in  London  in  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

The  Michigan  Central  is  represented  this  year  by  W.  H. 
Fljnn,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  J.  A.  McRae,  me- 
chanical engineer.  They  are  about  to  place  in  Service  a  new- 
lot  of  Mikados  which  arc  the  first  of  that  type  to  be  used  on 
the  M.  C. ;  also  some  new  heavy  passenger  powers  which  is 
similar  to  the  standard  New  York  Central  Lines  K  3  engine!! 
and  is  considerably  heavier  than  any  passenger  power  which 
has  yet  been  used  on  that  road. 

George  Duffey,  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore  Sc  West- 
ern, has  complete  charge  of  the  locomotive  and  car  depart- 
ments on  that  road,  and  is  especially  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  apprenticeship  work  at  Lima.  Ohio.  The  apprentice 
school  there,  which  is  under  the  general  direction  of  C.  W.  Cross, 
superintendent  of  apprentices  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 


G.  I.  Evans,  Superintendent  Angus  Locomotive  Shops,  C.  P.  R. 


west  of  Buffalo,  is  giving  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  ap- 
prentices with  gratifying  results. 

C.  A.  Brandt,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Big  Four,  has 
been  pretty  busy  during  the  year  in  supervising  the  exten- 
sions to  the  freight  and  passenger  car  shops  at  Beech  Grove, 
Iui!  ,  and  also  some  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
locomotive  shops.  He  is  splendidly  equipped  for  this  class 
of  work,  as  he  was  in  charge  of  all  of  the  shop  engineer's 
work  on  the  Lake  Shore  for  several  years,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  railroad  men  who  may  be  classed  as  experts  in  this  line. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  vice-president  of  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  and  C.  B.  McElhany.  assistant  manager  of  sales, 
drove  here  from  Johnstown.  Pa.,  in  the  automobile  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Stincman.  Mr.  Replogle  had  ordered  a  new 
$5,000  Stearns  silent  Knight  touring  car  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  bring  to  Atlantic  City.  While  still  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert  from  the  factory,  who  was  testing  the  car,  it 
upset  on  a  curve  and  was  badly  damaged.  Fortunately 
neither  the  expert  nor  Mr.  Rcplogle's  chauffeur  was  injured. 

I.  J.  Justice,  special  inspector  on  the  staff  of  F.  W.  Brazier, 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  is  one  of  the  two  men  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
which  is  being  made  by  the  coupler  committee  near  the  end 
of  the  pier  beyond  the  Convention  Hall.  He  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  six  months  to  the  work  of  this  com- 


mittee. The  other  representative  at  the  exhibit  is  T.  J.  Bor- 
ing, of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  coureous  way  in 
which  these  two  gentlemen  arc  assisting  the  convention 
attendants  in  getting  a  good  idea  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibit  has  been  commented  on  by  many  of  those  who  have 
visited  it. 

J.  C.  Curric,  one  of  the  two  new  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 


J.  H.  Manning,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company. 

from  the  Second  District,  has  been  with  the  Nathan  Manu- 
facturing Company  for  the  last  22  years.  Born  in  Scotland  in 
1851,  he  came  over  here  when  19  years  old  and  got  a  job  in 
the  then  famous  seed  store  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  on  Park  Row. 
New  York  City.  Hating  no  particular  fondness  for  seeds,  he 
found  employment  in  a  confectioner)"  store.  When  he  had  sot  his 
fill  of  sweets,  he  decided  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  and  in 
1872  was  put  to  work  nitjlrs  <>n  a  switch  engine  on  the  Pcnnsyl- 


C.  Phillips,  Master  Mechanic,  Queen  &  Crescent,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  Son. 

vania  R.  R.  In  1877  he  reached  his  got]  and  was  given  charge 
of  a  freight  engine.  At  the  time  he  left  the  Pennsylvania  to  go 
with  the  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company  he  had  l>een  pulling  the 
Congressional  Limited  between  Washington  and  New  York 
for  some  four  years.  Committee  work  at  these  conventions 
is  not  new  to  Mr,  Curric.  This  is  his  seventeenth  consecutive 
meeting;  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  he  did  a  lot  of  active  work 
on  various  committees  During  one  convention  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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George  F.  Laughlln,  General  Superintendent,  Armour  Car 
Line*. 


A.  Buchanan.  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  Equipment,  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission. 


L.  L.  Yates,  Superintendent  Car  Department,  Pacific  Fruit 
Express. 


MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  REGISTRATION. 


Bcattie.  J.  H..  Supt.."  Sea  Side  House. 

Beaumont  H.  A.,  Gen.  For.  Car  Shops,  B.  &  O.,  Dennis. 

Bcntlcy,  \V.  F.,  Master  Car  Builder,  B.  &  O.,  Pennhurst. 

Burnett.  R.  W,  General  Master  Car  Builder,  C.  P.  Ry.,  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim. 

Chaffee,  F.  \V.,  Gen.  Car  Insri.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R..  Dennis. 

Chamberlain,  E.,  Manager  Clearing  House,  N.  Y.  C.  Lines. 
Marlborough- Blenheim. 

Coleman,  Jas.,  Supt.  Car  Dept.,  G.  T.  Rv„  Dennis. 

Cory,  C.  H..  Ex-Supt.  M.  P..  C.  H.  &  D.,  Dennis. 

Covert,  M.  F.,  Asst.  M.  C  B..  Swift  Rcfr.  Trans.  Co.,  Tray- 
more. 

Cromwell,  S.  A.,  Supervisor  Train  Supplies  &  Express,  B.  &  0., 
Haddon  Hall. 

Davis.  George  G.,  Supt.  Car  Dept..  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L..  Dunlop. 
Davis,  J.  H.  Electrical  Engineer,  B.  &  O.,  Glaslyn-Chatham. 
Demartst.  H.  X..  Gen.  Car  Insp.,  Pcnna.,  Tray  more, 
Everett.  Ira.  Asst.  Shop  Supt..  Leh.  Val. 
Ferguson,  George  M,  Supt.  I-ake  Terminal,  Seaside. 
Fisher,  W.  J..  Gen']  Car  Insp.,  St.  I..  &  S.  F..  Haddon  Hall. 
Gernert.  Henry.  For.  Car  Dept.,  C.  of  X.  J.,  Monticcllo. 
Gillespie,  W.  M.  C.  B..  Central  Vermont.  Schliu. 
Goodnow,  T.  H..  Asst.  Supt.  Car  Dept.,  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Grewe.  H.  F.,  M.  M„  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Term.,  Brighton. 
Hennessey,  J.  J.,  M.  C.  B.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
Calfontc. 

Jaynes.  R.  T,  M.  M  .  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River,  Traymorc. 
Kapp,  W.  F.,  Supt.  Shop  &  Machinery,  R.  F.  &  P..  Marlborough- 
Blenhcim. 

Kent,  F.  S.,  General  Car  Insp..  Pcnna.,  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Lentt,  J.  S,  M.  C.  B..  Leh.  Val. 

Lindstrom,  C.  A.,  Chief  Engineer.  Pitts.  Allegheny  &  Me- 

Kecs  Rocks.  Chelsea. 
Lvnn.  Samuel,  M.  C.  B.(  P.  &  L.  E„  Pennhurst. 
McGill.  A.  M..  Asst.  S.  M.  P..  Leh.  Val..  Travmore. 
Mclntos.h  William,  Retired  S.  M.  P.,  C.  of  X.  j.,  Galen  Hall. 
Manchester.  H.  C.  Supt.  M.  P.,  Dcla.  Lack.  &  Western, 

Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Muhlfcld.  J.  E.,  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Ord,  L.  C,  Gen.  Insp.,  Can.  Pac,  Haddon  Hall. 
I'nssmorc,  H.  E.,  M.  M..  Toledo  Sc  Ohio  Central.  Dennis. 
Peterson.  A.  F..  M.  C.  B.,  Cold  Blast  Transportation  Co., 

Haddon  Hall. 
Pfafflin,  L..  M.  M„  Indianapolis  Union.  Biscayne. 
Phipps,  J.  W..  M.  P..  Insp..  B.  &  O.,  Islcsworth. 
Rasbridge.  R.  B..  Chief  Car  Inspector.  P.  &  R..  Dennis. 
Russum.  T.  H,  Supt.  Pas.  Car  Dept ,  B.  &  O..  Dennis. 
Sage.  R.  V..  Rrighton. 

Schnepel.  J.  H..  Chief  Draughtsman.  X.  Y.  C.  Pennhurst. 
Sohultz.  F.  C.  Chief  Interchange  Insp..  Traymorc. 
Scllov,  S.  H.,  Gen.  For.  Car  Dept.,  B.  &  A.,  Pennhurst. 
Sheahan.  J.  F  .  Supt.  M.  P..  A.  B  &  A .  Strand. 
Shoemaker,  C.  A.,  Gen.  Supt.,  German-American  Car  Lines, 
Traymorc. 

Sitterly.  W.  H.  Gen.  Car  Insp..  Pcnna..  Traymorc. 

Smart.  G.  E..  Dist.  Car  For..  Can.  Pac.  Travmore. 

Smcthurst,  Thos..  S.  M.  P.  &  R  S.  Inter-Oceanic  Ry.  of 
Mexico.  3011  Atlantic  Ave. 

Smith.  R.  E„  Gen'l  Supt.  M.  P..  Atlantic  Const  Line,  Chelsea. 

Stewart.  A..  Gen'l  Sunt.  Motive  Power  &  F.quipmcnt,  South- 
ern, Marlborough-Blenheim. 

Swantotl,  Charles  X,.  Supt.  Car  Shops.  Santa  Fe,  Dennis. 

Swrringen.  F.  H.,  M.  M..  Streets  Western  Stable  Car  Line. 
Traymorc. 

Taylor,  Jos.  W..  Secretary.  M.  C.  B  "s  As«*n.  Marlborough- 
Hlenheim. 

Thomas.  W  IL.  Honorary  Member.  Dennis. 

TowflMtxL  .1.  F  .  Traf.  Mgr..  Lake  Terminal.  St.  Charles. 

Wymcr.  C.  J.,  General  Car  Foreman,  C.  &  W.  I..  Lexington. 


MASTER  MECHANICS'  REGISTRATION. 


Allan.  Arthur.  Supt.  Machy..  H>>ldrn  Co..  Traymorc. 
Chamberlin  E  .  Mgr.  Clearing  House,  X.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Marl- 
borough-Blenhcin. 
Dalev.  W.  W,  M.  M  .  X.  Y.  O.  &  W  .  Travmore. 
Elliott.  J.  B  .  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.  Elberon. 
Gillis.  H.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Seaside. 

Kapft  W.  F.  Supt.  M    P.,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. 

McGill.  A.  M.  Asst.  S.  M.  P..  Leh.  Val  ,  Travmore. 

Mclnt..sb.  Wm.,  Retired  S.  M.  P..  C.  of  N.  ]. 

Manchester.  H.  C.  S.  M.  P..  D.,  L.  &  W .  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
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Montgomery.  H-.  M.  M,  Penna.,  Boston. 
Muhlfehl,  J    K..  Marlborough-Blcnheim. 
Passmorc.  11.  E..  Master  Mechanic.  T.  &  U,  C.  Kv,  Dennis. 
Shachan.  J.  F..  Supt.  M.  P..  A.,  It.  &  A.,  Strand. 
Smith,  K.  K.,  Gen.  Supt.  Motive  Power.  A.  C.  L.  Ry.,  Chelsea. 
.Stewart.  A.  (5.  S.  M.  P.  &  E..  Southern  Ry ,  Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 


MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  GUESTS. 


Allen,  C.  S.,  Gen.  Frt.  Agt ,  P.  X.  Lines  Chalfonie. 
Allman,  \V.  X.,  Draughtsman,  M.  P.  Dept.,  B.  &  O  .  Arling- 
ton. 

Alquist,  X.  A..  Gen.  Insp.  M  K  &  T.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Altvater.  Gias.  P..  tier),  For.  Pa.,  Vesta. 

Baker.  William  S  ,  Ch.  Clerk  to  G.  M„  X.  V.  C.  &  H.  R.,  Haddoit 
Hall. 

Barry.  Frank  J„  Gen.  Insp..  X  V.  0.  &  \V,  Traymorc. 
Bailsman,  J  no.  A.,  Penna,  Marlborough-Blcnheim. 
Hrattv,  J.  K..  Foreman.  P.  &  R. 
Best.  J.  }.,  Chict  Clerk.  Phita.  S:  Reading.  Ostend. 
Beaumont.  Chas.  A..  Ellwood. 

Boome.  AimiKin,  Engineering.  A   C.  R.  R.,  HuMed. 
Boring.  H.  L..  P.  W.  Inspector.  Penna.  K.  R.,  Pennhurst. 
Busse:  F.  W  .  Ch,  Clerk  to  G.  S.  M.  P-.  B.  &  O..  Strand. 
Bus.se.  C  H..  Dining  Car  Dept..  B.  &  O.,  Dorwood. 
Cady,  P.  C.  Chief  Clerk,  X.  Y.  C,  109  New  Jersey  Ave. 
Cannon,  J.  M  .  Dis.  Manager,  Penna.,  Dunlop. 
Collins,  Jas.  C.,  Gladstone. 

Cooley.  LeRoy.  Asst.  to  M.  P..  C.  R.  R.  of  X  J.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Covle.  C.  H  ,  German-American  Car  Lines,  Haddon  Hall. 

Cromwell,  1.  E..  Ins;..  M.  P.  Dept..  B.  &  O.,  Arlington. 

Dalev.  W.  W..  M.  M  .  X.  V.  O  &•  \V .  Traymorc. 

Dallv.  F.  M  .  Foreman.  C.  R.  K,  of  X.  J..  Lexington. 

Davis,  H.  W,  Agt.,  Norfolk  Southern.  Travmore. 

Davis,  .1.  H  .  Elcc.  Engr,  B.  &  O  ,  Glaslyii-Chatham. 

Davis,  james  P..  Gen,  Frt.  Agl..  McKeespr.rt  Connecting.  Seaside. 

Dix.  Chas.  S ,  Boilermaker.  \V.  J.  &  S. 

Douglas,  J.  M..  D.,  L.  &  W..  WelUborough. 

Downs,  Joseph  K..  Engine  House  Foreman,  P.  &  R.,  Ramsey. 

Duffv,  J.  F.  Insp  .  I.  C.  C. 

D>kcman,  W  illiam.  Ch.  Clerk  Pur  Dept..  X.  Y.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 
Eckcr.  H.  G.,  United  Fruit  Co.  Rvs.,  Pennhurst. 
Elliot.  1,  B  ,  M.  M..  B.  &  O.  R.  R  .  Elberon. 
Ellis,  W.  M..  For.  Car  Dept..  A  G.  S. 

Ellsworth.  G.  M  .  Chief  M.  P.  Clerk.  Penna .  Glastyn-Chatham. 

Esterbrot.k,  \Y,  H  .  Public  Service  Rv..  Xcwark. 

Fisher.  \V.  J..  General  Car  Insp..  St.  L.  &  S.  F..  Haddon  Halt. 

Flannagan,  Harrv.  Great  Northern. 

Gallagher,  F.  S.."  Asst.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C,  Rudolph. 

Gillis.  H.  A„  Consulting  Engineer.  Seaside. 

Good  fellow.  Jos.,  Foreman.  Penna, 

Halfert.  M.  \V..  Ch.  Insp.,  American  Rv.  Assoc.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Hawk,  R.  R.,  Auditor.  Cold  Blast  Trans.  Co.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Healy,  M.  E.,  Foreman.  B.  &  O..  Willard. 
Heddinger,  J.  \V..  Machinist.  Penna.  R.  R-,  Pennhurst. 
Hendley.  C.  \V..  Dennis. 

Hill.  Samuel  W  .  Special  Accountant.  B.  &  O.,  Sterling, 
Hinkens.  E.  H..  Gen   For..  B,  &  0..  Dunlop. 
Holtz.  E.  \V..  Supt.  of  Kquipt .  Bay  State  Ry.  Co,.  Marlborough- 
Blenheitn. 

Houseman.  F.  V  .  Machinist.  P,  R.  R..  Sterling. 
Hubbell.  C.  C,  Pur.  Agent.  I)..  I..  &  \\\.  Shclburnc. 
Jett.  E.  E..  M.  C.  B..  Chalfontc. 

Tohnson.  E.  E.,  C.  C.  Mech.  Ener.,  R.  &  O..  Arlington, 
jom  s.  L.  R..  Foreman.  C.  R.  K  of  X.  J  .  »M  Atlantic  Ave. 
Keen.  C.  G..  Eng.  M   \\  "..  Penna.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Keen.  C  G..  American  Ry*.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Kellv.  R.  J..  General  Foreman  Car  Dept.,  Lotus  Island.  Chalfonte. 
K:i>g.  John  H  .  C.  C.  M  ..i  W.  X  V.  O  &  W.  Phillips. 
Kline.  D.  W..  Engineering.  Atlantic  City,  Hosted. 
Litchfield.  T.  E.  Draughtsman.  M   P.  Dept.,  B.  &  O,  Islcsworth. 
Lively.  I'..  F..  Mgr  Lenoir  Car  Works,  Southern,  Dennis. 
McCraken.  J.  T..  M    P.,  Inter  bo  rough  R.  T..  Rudolf. 
McKay,  D.  A.,  Pattcninan,  X,  Y.  C   &  II.,  109  -New  lersev 
Ave. 

McMunn.  W.  R  .  Chief  Clerk  S.  R.  S..  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R ,  Marl- 

Itoroueh-Blenheim. 
Maher.  N.  D  .  Vke-Prcsident.  X  &  W.  Rv..  Private  Car. 
Mason.  J.  H„  Road  Foreman  »i  Fin.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J..  Lyric. 
Maurer.  W.  R  .  M   K  ,  N.  V.  N.  H.  &  II.  R.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Merkel.  A    I...  Foreman.  A.  C. 
Montgomcrv.  H  .  M.  M..  Penna  ,  Boston. 
Moses.  E.  P.  Chief  Car  Draught sman.  N.  Y.  C  &  H  R. 
Mullins.  E.  E  .  S.  M  1!  &  C.  Dept..  Northern  Ry.  of  Costa  Rica, 

Pennhurst. 


Mundorf,  Samuel,  Foreman  Car  Inspector,  Penna.  R.  R.  Silver- 
dale. 

Nation,  J.  D  .  T.  Eng.,  Penna. 
Norton.  A.  W.,  Draughtsman,  B.  &  O.,  Arlington, 
Parker,  William  V.,  Foreman  Car  Repair,  W.  J,  &  S. 
ilielps,  W.  li..  Asst.  P.  A,  Pa.  Lines,  Traymorc. 
Pierson.  E.,  Traveling  Fireman,  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J.,  Lyric. 
1'ratt,  S.  J  ,  Gen'l  Roundhouse  For.,  D  ,  L.  &  W.,  Lexington. 
Press,  W.  J.,  Mech.  Eng.,  X.  T.  R.,  Marlborough-Blenhcim. 
Rhodes.  Robert  S.,  Elcc.  Dept..  X.  Y.  C,  Runnymeadc. 
Kohertson,  E.  J.,  Supt,  Car  Dept.,  Soc  Line,  Travmore. 
Robertson,  F.  C  N.,  Pullman  Co.,  Dennis. 
Rogers,  J.  W..  Elcc.  Supt,  Penna. 

Schaefer.  F.  H..  Chief  Clerk.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.,  109  S.  New 
lersev  Ave. 

Scatchnrd.  H  .  General  Storekeeper.  X.  &  W.  Ry.  Co.,  St.  Charles. 
Schmidt.  F.  W.,  S.  P.,  Strand. 

Shell,  .ii.  F.  M  .  Supervisor.  D  ,  L.  &  W,  Travmore. 
Smith,  J.  J..  Loco.  Insp.,  B.  &  O. 

Smith,  R.  J..  District  For.  &  Passenger  Agt,,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  112  South  Jackson  Ave. 
Spratt,  Thomas.  Asst.  to  Purchasing  Agent,  X.  &  0  ,  Traymorc. 
Spreng,  O,  F  ,  Leh.  Yal. 

Stewart.  V.  R.,  Chief  Draughtsman.  X  Y.  C.  &•  H.  R. 

Resch.  H.  P..  Ofifs.  Passr.  Train  Master.  Penna. 

Trappe,  W.  C.  Electrician.  Penna. 

Tricvel,  Geo.  J..  Foreman,  Penna. 

\Yalsh,  C.  E..  Chief  Clerk,  Penna.  Line,  Travmore. 

Weis.  F.  A..  For.  C.  of  N.  J..  Dunlop. 

W  cishrod.  R.  R.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Wertz.  Cvrus,  For.  Lt..  Penna. 

Whitsitl.  W.  B  .  Draughtsman,  B.  &  O.,  Kcnderton. 
Williams.  R.  ).,  Supt.  Shops,  Big  Four.  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Wood,  Horace,  C.  C.  to  P.  A,,  Seaboard  Air  Lines,  Shelburne, 
Zerbee.  S.  J„  Supervisor  of  Safety  App,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Arlington. 


Nf.w  I.ixe  for  Mavchiria—  Governor  Chang-hsi-lan  is  said 
to  have  been  authorized  to  build  a  light  rail  line  for  military  use 
between  Hsinmintun  and  Faknmen.  Engineers  have  been  sent 
out  to  start  a  survey  of  the  proposed  line. 

Stkaits  Sfiti.f.mfsts  Raiiwavs— Beginning  on  January  I, 
1912.  the  railways  of  the  Straits  Settlements  came  under  the 
management  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government.  The 
terms  called  for  a  lease  of  21  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $95.20(1, 
subject  to  septennial  revision.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  rail- 
ways to  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government,  and  a  joint 
committee  has  been  considering  the  question  of  the  price  to  be 
paid. 

Railway  Constriction  in  Korea.— Sixty-one  miles  of  the 
railway  to  Cholwon.  a  station  on  the  new  line  between  Seoul 
and  Gensan  have  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic.  At  the 
Geiisan  end  of  this  line  about  10  or  IS  miles  of  road  are  now 
being  operated,  and  vigorous  work  is  being  prosecuted  on  the 
intervening  route.  It  is  expecled  that  through  communication 
between  Seoul  and  Gensan  will  be  available  for  trains  by 
November,  19U. 

Xokthf.kn  Railway,  Siam.— The  sum  allotted  for  new  con- 
struction on  this  railway  during  191.?  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  that  for  1912.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  it  has 
now  been  decided  to  push  on  with  the  construction  of  the  line 
as  far  as  Chiengmai,  the  chief  town  of  Northern  Siam.  In 
previous  reports  it  was  stated  that,  owing  to  the  difficult  and 
less-paying  nature  of  the  country  which  the  railway  had  then 
reached,  n  had  been  arranged  for  construction  to  be  tcm|Rira- 
rily  suspended  when  the  line  had  advanced  to  a  place  called  Dene 
Chai.  about  139  miles  southeast  of  Chiengmai.  This  was  done 
in  the  interests  of  railway  finanre,  in  order  to  prevent  any  Seri- 
ous diminution  in  the  dividend  paid  by  the  line;  for  a  rapid  and 
continuous  extension  through  the  less  thickly  populated  parts 
of  the  country  must,  unless  time  is  allowed  to  develop  traffic, 
adversely  affect  the  dividend-paying  capacity  of  the  whole  rail- 
way. The  necessary  period  for  this  purpose  having  now  elapsed, 
it  has  been  deemed  opportune  to  continue  the  work  of  construc- 
tion northwards :  hence  the  increased  allotment  this  year,  wliic'i 
is  made  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  last  loan  of  $1?.- 
000.000  taken  in  January.  19*7. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FIXTURE  FOR  VESTIBULES. 


COMBINED  ELECTRIC  FAN  AND  LIGHTING  FIXTURE. 


Much  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  inspection  of  electric 
light  wiring  on  modern  steel  railway  cars  is  unnecessary  and 
is  frequently  the  result  of  insufficient  consideration  of  small 
details.  With  a  steel  ceiling  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain 
access  to  electric  wiring  without  involving  the  labor  of 
removing  the  entire  lighting  fixture.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  regards  electric  vestibule  lighting  fixtures  and  aside  from 
the  time  and  labor  involved,  the  fixtures  may  be  injured  and 
the  finish  on  the  vestibule  ceiling  marred.  The  Safety  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  has  recently 
brought  out  an  electric  vestibule  lighting  fixture  which  has 
been  designed  particularly  to  give  easy  access  to  the  electric 
wiring  and  also  to  provide  for  the  most  improved  method  of 
conduit  construction.  The  illustration  shows  a  section  of  this 
unit  and  it  will  be  noted  that  a  junction  box  is  employed,  hav- 
ing a  terminal  block  for  making  connections  to  the  circuit  on 
which  the  fixture  is  located.  When  it  is  desired  to  inspect 
the  wiring,  the  electric  socket  and  flange  are  easily  removed, 
giving  free  access  to  the  terminal  block  connections  without 
disturbing  the  balance  of  the  fixture  in  any  way.    In  this 


Electric  Fixture  for  Lighting  Car  Vestibule*. 

manner  the  fixture  becomes  actually  a  permanent  part  of  the 
car,  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  steel  car 
construction.  The  reflector,  which  also  remains  permanently 
in  the  car,  is  of  white  enamel  and  easily  cleaned;  it  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  junction  box  at  the  top  and  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  vestibule  at  the  bottom.  A  similar  type  of 
fixture  employing  the  same  method  of  wiring  is  made  by 
this  company  for  use  as  a  pendant  for  saloons,  dining  car 
kitchens  and  other  locations  where  glass  reflectors  are  not 
required. 


BmcmiT  Broaching  Machine. — At  the  exhibit  of  Man- 
ning, Maxwell  &  Moore  is  shown  a  broaching  machine 
made  by  J.  X.  Lapointe  Company,  New  London,  Conn.  It 
i|  Hted.  for  cutting  internal  gears;  keyways,  square  or  mul- 
tiple spline  holes  for  sliding  gears  as  well  as  a  considerable 
range  of  external  work.  It  will  cut  keyways  from  the  small- 
est to  the  largest  size  at  the  rate  of  40  to  100  per  hour. 
These  can  be  either  straight  or  tapered,  or  of  the  dove  tail 
type.  Internal  gears  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter  can  be  broached 
at  the  rate  of  25  10  50  per  hour. 


The  use  of  fans  for  cooling  and  ventilating  railway  cars 
is  a  problem  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  The  usual  method  employed  is  the  installa- 
tion of  one  or  more  bracket  fans  at  each  end  of  the  car, 
which  subject  the  passengers  to  drafts  and  do  not  produce 
effective  ventilation,  as  the  breeze  is  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  car.  Large  paddle  fans  are  also  used  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  dining  cars,  and  while  the  results 
obtained  with  this  type  of  fan  are  better  than  with  the 
bracket  fans,  their  appearance  is  unsightly  and  the  mechan- 
ism requires  considerable  attention  for  its  prope/  main- 
tenance. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York, 
has  developed  a  type  of  ceiling  fan  which  may  be  used  alone 


Combined  Electric  Lighting  Fixture  and  Fan. 

or  in  combination  with  a  lighting  fixture  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

The  design  of  the  fan  portion  of  the  fixture  is  the  re- 
sult of  very  careful  study  and  experiments  to  control  the 
direction  of  the  air  which  is  circulated.  As  the  fan  is  located 
in  the  top  portion  of  the  fixture  it  is  partially  concealed  by 
the  ornamental  work  and  docs  not  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lighting  fixture.  The  air  is  drawn  in  along 
the  ceiling  and  thrown  out  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows.  The  fan  is  driven  by  a  ball  bearing  electric 
motor  mounted  in  the  ceiling  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
accessible  from  the  roof  and  lubrication,  renewal  of  brushes, 
etc.,  can  be  accomplished  by  opening  the  cover  from  the  out- 
side of  the  car. 
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COLD  CUT-OFF  8AW. 


The  Lea  Equipment  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
made  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  cold  cut-off  saws, 
which  arc  embodied  in  the  1913  model.  A  large  tank  is 
provided  in  the  frame  to  accommodate  the  lubricating  com- 
pound and  is  so  designed  that  none  of  the  lubricant  will  find 
its  way  to  the  floor.  The  swing  arm  is  equipped  with  a 
new  style  of  wearing  plate  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 


made  in  two  parts  and  are  separate  from  the  table;  they  are 
intended  for  use  in  fastening  either  round,  square  or  struc- 
tural shape. 


HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  ACCUMULATOR. 

With  an  increase  in  (he  number  and  size  of  tools  operated 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  weighted  type  of  accumulator 
used  in  connection  with  this  service  has  grown  to  a  very 
large  and  cumbersome  size.  The  problem  becomes  espe- 
cially complicated  if  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the  accumula- 
tor on  the  upper  floors  of  a  building. 

An  accumulator  which  is  designed  to  contend  with  con- 
ditions that  make  the  weighted  type  undesirable,  is  being 
exhibited  by  the  Watson-Stillman  Company,  New  York. 
This  design  has  no  heavy  weights,  and  operates  without 
shock;  while  occupying  little  space  it  is  claimed  it  will  do 
everything  that  a  weighted  accumulator  will  do.  Further- 
more, it  provides  two  pressures.  A  low  pressure  is  used  for 
effecting  that  part  of  the  stroke  made  against  no  resistance, 
which  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  stroke  of  almost  any 
hydraulic  press  tool.  The  high  pressure  is  arranged  to 
automatically  come  in  action  for  effecting  the  final  squeeze. 


Lea-Simplex  Cold  Cut-off  Saw. 

saw  blades.  The  spiral  gear  drive  which  was  a  feature  of 
former  models  has  been  replaced  with  a  bevel  gear  drive  and 
the  drive  shaft  is  also  provided  with  an  additional  outboard 
bearing.  The  1913  model  is  designed  for  cither  the  use  of 
standard  blades  or  inserted  tooth  blades;  the  force  pump  is 
of  a  new  pattern  with  a  positive  action,  is  driven  from  the 
feed  box,  and  is  so  located  as  to  prevent  chips  from  getting 
into  it-    The  control  rod  is  provided  with  an  additional 


Lea-Simplex  Saw  Showing    Motor  Application. 

steady  bearing  and  the  feed  mechanism  has  automatic,  as 
well  as  manual,  control.  The  indicator  dial  formerly  used 
has  been  replaced  with  an  indicator  rod  which  permits  the 
operator  to  know  at  any  time  how  much  feed  he  is  using. 
The  yoke  is  of  a  heavier  design  than  formerly  and  is  provided 
with  a  large  slot  which  permits  movement  of  the  screw  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  saw  blade,  thus  providing  a  better 
adjustment  of  the  blade  to  the  stock.   The  V-blocks  are  now 


Hydro-Pneumatic  Accumulator. 

This  combination  of  pressures  is  obtainable  without  com- 
plications in  the  operating  valve  or  gear,  and  is  entirely 
iiutomatic  in  its  action. 

This  type  of  accumulator  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
the  center  is  a  large  tank  which  is  partially  filled  with  water 
by  means  of  a  low  pressure  pump,  the  operation  of  which  is 
controlled  by  a  hydraulic  governor  which  starts  the  pump 
and  keeps  it  running  until  the  water  reaches  a  predeter- 
mined level,  at  which  point  it  Mops  the  pump,  starting  it 
again  as  soon  as  this  level  is  lowered.  Above  the  water 
is  an  air  pressure  of  from  180  lbs.  to  200  lbs.,  which  is 
maintained  by  a  special  compressor  forming  part  of  the 
equipment.  A  low  pressure  feed  main  is  run  from  the 
bottom  of  this  tank  and  carried  to  the  hydraulic  tool. 
Alongside  of  this  tank  is  the  accumulator  proper  which 
has  two  cylinders,  a  large  one  at  the  top  for  pneu- 
matic pressure  and  a  small  one  at  the  bottom  for  hy- 
draulic pressure.  The  areas  of  the  pistons  arc  made 
proportional  to  the  pressures  desired  and  available.  There 
is  a  high  pressure  hydraulic  pump  connected  with  the 
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bottom  of  the  accumulator,  which  is  automatic  in  it* 
action,  and  is  controlled-  by  a  governor  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  low  pressure  pump.  It  is  thus  seen  that  both 
pumps  arc  in  operation  only  when  a  supply  is  required,  and 
that  there  is  no  waste  of  power  or  efficiency  since  a  high 
pressure  is  not  used  when  a  tow  pressure  is  sufficient. 
These  accumulators  arc  made  in  any  size  for  pressures 
from  300  lbs.  to  6000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


DOUBLE  HEAD  MILLING  MACHINE. 


A  Lincoln  type  milling  machine,  manufactured  by  the 
Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  is  shown  in 
the  exhibit  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  plain  milling.  As  will  be  seen,  the  two  heads 
are  mounted  on  a  long  bed  and  there  is  an  overhead  arm 
connecting  them  and  providing  a  rigid  support  above  as  well 
as  below  the  spindles.  The  cutter  spindles  are  driven 
through    reduction    gears    from    countershafts    in  hinged 


Double  Head  Milling  Machine. 


frames.  The  countershafts  in  turn  are  driven  by  bevel 
geared  connections  from  a  main  shaft  running  along  the 
back  of  the  bed.  This  shaft  is  connected  to  the  motor  by  a 
silent  chain.  One  of  the  heads  is  arranged  to  slide  along 
the  bed.  Provision  is  made  for  all  desirable  adjustments 
in  each  direction.  The  design  is  simple,  compact  and 
powerful. 


PENN  FREIGHT  COUPLER. 


The  McConway  &  Torley  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa ,  is  show- 
ing in  its  exhibit,  spaces  501.  503  and  505.  a  new  development 
of  the  Pcnn  freight  coupler,  which  has  been  redesigned  to  meet 
the  present  severe  service  conditions.  The  weight  of  the 
coupler  has  been  increased  over  the  average  II  C  B.  coupler 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  shank, 
the  metal  being  carefully  distributed  to  produce  the  best  results. 
The  coupler  also  embodies  features  of  design,  which  not  only 
contribute  towards  greater  strength,  but  also  tend  to  prolong 
the  length  of  service  and  increase  the  efficiency  in  mechanical 
operation. 

The  knuckle  is  so  designed  that  it  has  ribs  engaging  shoulders 
within  the  coupler  head,  which  relieve  the  knuckle  pin  from 
draft  strains,  and  when  the  coupler  is  under  a  pulling  strain 
of  200.000  lbs.  the  knuckle  pin  can  readily  be  removed.  The 
vertical  depth  of  the  knuckle  hub  h.n  lieen  increased  from  6 
in.  to  9  in.  and  the  guard  arm  has  been  reinforced  to  correspond 
with  the  general  dimen<ic<ns.    The  knuckle-opener  is  of  the 


bell  crank  type  with  direct  mechanical  action,  and  pushes  the 
knuckle  open  to  its  fullest  range  of  movement  from  either 
a  fully  closed  or  a  partially  open  position;  the  lock  adapted  for 


Penn  Freight  Coupler  in  Lock -set  Position. 


use  with  either  an  overhead  or  an  underneath  attachment  of  the 
uncoupling    lever    and    has    "lock-to-the-lock"    and  "lock-set 


Penn   Freight  Coupler  with   Knuckle  Wide  Open. 


features,  while  another  important  feature  is  the  large  bearing 
area  between  the  contact  surfaces  of  the  locking  block  and  the 
knuckle.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  head  of  the  couple 
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with  the  locking  block  raised  to  the  "lock-set"  position  and 
the  lock  held  in  the  uncoupled  position  by  renting  on  a  seat 
within  the  coupler  head,  from  which  it  is  dislodged  by  the 
closing  movement  of  the  knuckle  in  coupling.  The  second 
illustration  shows  the  coupler  with  the  locking  block  raised 
to  its  highest  range  of  movenunt.  bringing  into  operation  the 
"knucklc-opcner,"  which  has  pushed  the  knuckle  completely  open. 

The  coupler  shown  in  the  exhibit  has  a  slight  modification 
of  the  present  M.  C.  1!.  lines.  This  company  i*  also  showing 
one  of  these  couplers  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the 
H,  C.  B.  Coupler  Committee,  and  also  another  similar  coupler 
■with  w  ide  or  open  lines. 


THE  8AUVAGE  AIR  BRAKE  SAFETY  ATTACHMENTS. 


John  C.  Knight,  Inc.,  has  an  interesting  exhibit  of  a  num- 
ber of  safety  devices  for  air  brake  work  that  have  been  de- 
signed by  W.  H.  Sauvagc.  They  do  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  operation  of  the  air  brake  apparatus, 
nor  do  they  require  any  changes  in  the  methods  of  piping 
■ard  attaching  of  that  apparatus  other  than  the  mere  connec- 
tions involved  in  their  application  to  the  system. 

They  consist  of  I  train  line  sustaining  valve  whose  object 
■is  to  automatically  sustain  the  train  line  pressure  at  any  point 
high  or  low  at  which  it  has  been  set,  thus  giving  the  engineer 
control  of  that  pressure  at  all  times  .independent  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  engineer's  valve,  preventing  an  unnaturally  quick 
action  of  the  triple  valve,  of  an  application  of  the  brakes 
<3ue  to  the  leaking  off  of  the  train  line  pressure. 

This  may  be  supplemented  by  a  discharge  valve,  which 
serves  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  air  from  the  train  pipe 


Sauvage  Automatic   Light  and   Load   Brake  Valve. 

when  the  brakes  are  being  applied  on  long  trains  only.  It 
consists  of  a  diaphragm  to  the  top  of  which  air  from  the 
equalizing  reservoir  is  admitted  while  the  connection  to  the 
train  pipe  comes  in  beneath.  When  the  two  pressures  are 
the  same  the  connection  to  the  valve  itself  at  the  diaphragm 
makes  a  differential  that  holds  this  valve  shut.  But  when 
the  pressure  in  the  equalizing  reservoir  drops  below  that  of 
the  train  pipe,  the  latter  pushes  up  the  diaphragm  and  opens 
the  valve  that  allows  the  air  from  the  train  pipe  to  escape 
to  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  also  a  new  form  of  retaining  valve  in  which  a 


spring  is  used  to  hold  the  valve  to  its  scat  instead  of  the 
usual  weight.  It  is  intended  that  this  shall  be  attached, 
cither  to  the  triple  valve  or  in  the  usual  position.  There 
is  also  a  gage  that  is  intended  to  be  attached  to  the  brake 
cylinder  showing  the  pressure  of  air  that  exists  in  it.  This 
is  for  the  convenience  of  the  inspectors  and  repair  men  to 
enable  them  to  determine  as  to  whether  the  brakes  arc  act- 
ing properly  or  not. 

In  connection  with  the  brake  apparatus  under  the  car 
there  is  also  a  brake  cylinder  accelerating  and  sustaining 
valve,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hold  a  constant  pressure  in 
the  brake  cylinder  and  prevent  leakage  from  lowering  the 
braking  power. 

On  the  engine  is  an  automatic  warning  and  stop  valve 
whose  function  is  to  blow  a  whistle  in  the  cab  when  the 


Sauvage  Automatic  Locomotive  Train  Line  Sustaining  Valve. 

train  line  pressure  falls  below  a  predetermined  amount 
which  may  be  considered  a  danger  point.  The  whistle  con- 
tinues to  blow  for  a  number  of  minutes  and  meanwhile  it  is 
gradually  lowering  the  train  line  pressure  and.  unless  the 
engineer  takes  measures  to  restore  it  and  stop  the  whistle, 
it  will  continue  to  lower  it  to  a  point  where  the  brakes  will 
be  applied  and  a  stop  will  be  necessitated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits  is  a  valve  for 
varying  the  braking  pressure  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  car  as  to  whether  it  is  loaded  or  empty. 

There  is  also  a  signal  valve  by  means  of  which  the  signal 
pipe  is  fed  from  the  rear  of  the  train  instead  of  from  the 
front  so  that  when  the  engineer  sees  a  pressure  indicated  in 
the  signal  pipe  gage  he  knows  that  the  pipes  are  open  for 
the  full  length  of  the  train. 

Finally  there  is  shown  an  ingenious  angle  cock  by  means 
of  which  no  cock  can  be  closed  throughout  the  train  without 
applying  the  brakes,  except  that  on  the  last  car.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  brake  slack  adjusters. 

The  automatic  locomotive  train  line  sustaining  valve  is 
shown  in  section  in  one  of  the  drawings.  There  are  three 
connections  made  to  the  piping  of  the  air  brake  system.  One 
to  the  main  reservoir,  a  second  to  the  equalizing  reservoir 
and  a  third  to  the  train  line.    The  connection  to  the  equal- 
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izing  reservoir  admits  air  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm D  to  the  space  marked  A.  Air  from  the  train  line 
B  and  air  from  the  main  reservoir  is  admitted  to  the  space 
marked  M  at  the  left  and  also  to  the  backs  of  the  two  valves 
C  and  D  and  also  surrounds  the  slide  valve  C  and  lills  the 
space  to  the  right  of  it  marked  F. 

When  a  train  line  reduction  is  made  and  the  pressures  in 
the  equalizing  reservoir  and  train  line  have  equalized  the 
diaphragm  £  is  balanced  by  the  equal  pressures  on  each 
side  of  it.  If  there  is  any  leakage  reducing  the  train  line 
pressure,  after  that,  the  diaphragm  movc9  to  the  left  and, 
through  the  stem  (7,  unseats  the  valve  D  permitting  air  to 
pass  dircclly  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  space  B  thus 
raising  the  train  line  pressure.  This  holds  so  long  as  the 
valve  D  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  leak  when  this 
is  all  that  happens, 

In  the  connection  to  the  main  reservoir  from  the  space  F 
the  opening  is  large  and  free.  From  this  space  to  the  space 
SI  the  air  has  to  pass  through  the  restricted  area  left  by  the 
clearance  or  play  of  the  piston  H  in  its  cylinder.  Hence 
when  the  draft  by  the  train  pipe  is  more  than  can  leak 
through  this  restricted  passage  the  pressure  in  M  is  lowered 
and  the  full  main  reservoir  pressure  in  F  moves  the  piston  H 
to  the  left,  carrying  with  it  the  slide  valve  C,  causing  the 
port  /  in  the  valve  to  open  the  passage  K  to  B.  Thus  ad- 
mitting air  direct  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  train  pipe. 
As  soon  as  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  diaphragm 
are  again  equalized,  the  latter  moves  back  into  its  normal 
position  and  alt  flow  of  air  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the 
train  pipe  is  cut  off.  In  this  manner  a  constant  train  pipe 
pressure  is  maintained. 

LIGHT  AND  LOAD  BRAKE. 

The  light  and  load  brake  is  a  simple  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  the  brake  pressure  on  the  wheels  can  be  varied 
according  to  the  total  weight  of  the  car.  That  is  to  say,  for 
its  light  and  loaded  condition. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  is  to  use  a  brake  cylinder 
much  larger  than  would  be  suited  for  an  empty  car  of  the 
given  weight  if  the  full  pressures  that  are  ordinarily  used  in 
such  a  cylinder  were  employed.  The  auxilliary  reservoii, 
however,  is  of  the  dimensions  that  would  be  used  for  a 
brake  cylinder  of  the  usual  size.  The  result  is  that  for  the 
ordinary  service  reductions  the  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder 
is  much  less  than  it  would  be  with  the  full  size  reservoir, 
but  the  push  on  the  brake  road  is  about  what  is  proper  for 
the  light  weight  of  the  car.  Connected  with  the  main  auxil- 
liary reservoir  is  another  one  which,  by  supplementing  the 
first,  is  capable  of  raising  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  up  to 
the  proper  amount  to  secure  full  braking  pressure  on  the 
"oaded  car.  The  method  by  which  this  second  reservoir  is 
thrown  into  action  is  controlled  by  the  valve  that  is  shown 
in  the  exhibit. 

It  is  shown  in  section  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  In  the 
charging  of  the  regular  reservoir,  air  is  admitted  through 
the  triple  valve  in  the  usual  manner  and  from  this  reservoir 
there  is  a  connection  leading  to  the  point  /*  of  the  light  and 
load  valve.  Here  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  left  hand 
face  of  the  diaphragm  whose  stiffening  plate  D  is  held  against 
the  seat  to  the  left  by  the  spring  E.  When  in  this  position, 
it  pushes  the  check  valve  F  open  and  thus  makes  a  free 
communication  between  the  regular  auxilliary  and  the  sup- 
plementary reservoir  which  is  connected  to  the  chamber  C. 
When  the  prc-ure  in  the  reservoirs  has  reached  22  lbs.  the  air 
prtssnre  ac.tinst  the  left  hand  side  of  the  diaphragm  C  presses 
it  against  its  stop  to  the  right,  but  the  increasing  air  pressure  at 
B  still  holds  the  check  valve  //  open  and  the  two  reservoirs 
arc  charged  together.  As  *oon,  however,  as  a  train  pi|>e  re- 
•  hn-tion  is  made  and  air  is  drawn  off  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  I. rake  cylinder,  the  pressure  at  B  falls  below  th:it  at  G 


and  the  regular  reservoir  alone  serves  to  charge  the  brake 
cylinder  and  the  extra  supply  in  the  second  reservoir  is  held 
back  by  the  check  valve  H.  This  is  the  method  of  opera- 
tion when  the  car  is  light. 

When  the  brake  is  to  be  applied  to  a  loaded  car  the  stem  I 
whose  end  is  in  the  tortn  of  a  valve  is  drawn  back  and  with 
it  the  piston  /..  Until  this  is  done  the  spring  A'  holds  the 
valve  against  its  seat  and  any  air  pressure  that  may  have 
leaked  into  the  chamber  A  passes  through  the  leakage  groove 
SI  to  the  other  side  of  the  piston  to  the  atmosphere.  Hut 
when  the  piston  is  drawn  back  so  as  to  cover  the  leakage 
groove,  the  full  air  pressure  from  the  reservoir  is  admitted 
into  the  chamber  A  and  this  holds  the  piston  L  hack  against 
its  seat.  At  the  same  time  the  air  passes  through  the  pas- 
sage A'  to  the  chamber  O  and  equalizes  the  air  pressure  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  diaphragm.  The  spring  E  ihen  presses 
the  diaphragm  to  the  left  and  holds  the  check  valve  //  open. 
This  puts  the  two  reservoirs  in  communication  with  each 
other  and  they  serve  to  increase  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
accordingly.  This  continues  as  long  as  the  piston  L  is  hcM 
back  against  its  scat.  The  pulling  out  of  the  stem  is  done 
by  hand  whenever  it  is  desired  to  use  the  brake  for  a  loaded 
car. 

In  order  :o  prevent  the  application  of  the  load  brake  to 
an  empty  car,  the  cutting  out  is  made  automatically.  When 
the  car  has  been  set  aside  and  the  pressure  in  the  system  has 
fallen,  the  spring  K  forces  the  piston  to  the  right  again  and 
by  closing  the  needle  valve  automatically  puts  the  brake  back 
into  the  condition  fur  use  with  the  empty  car. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 


Automatic  Drill  Chuck  Company,  Xew  York.  N.  Y. — Auto- 
matic drill  chuck  Represented  by  G.  W.  Emrick,  Space 
541. 

Barcalo  Manufacturing  Company,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.— Non- 
binding  pipe  wrench  Represented  by  K.  R.  Shadek. 
Space  307. 

Donath  Valve  Gear  Company,  Windsor.  Mo, — Locomotive 
valve  gear.  Represented  by  Otto  A.  Donath  and  Holmes 
Hall.    Space  381. 

Grindcn  Art  Metal  Company.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y— Steel  in- 
terior trim  for  stect  passenger  coaches.    Space  300. 

Kerr,  Henry  C.  Roanoke.  Va  —  Model  of  car  coupler.  Rep- 
resented by  Henry  C.  Kerr.    Space  194. 

Rcmy  Electric  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. — American  elec- 
tric headlight — turbine  generator  and  lamp.  Represented  by 
Joseph  R.  Arnold  and  Thos.  B.  Arnold.    Space  631. 

Sicnnind -Wcnzel  F.lectric  Welding  Company,  New  York, 
X.  Y. — One  400  ampere  welding  machine  in  operation. 
Represented  by  G  5.  Stuart.  T.  Rumney  and  W.  D. 
Fowler.    Space  back  of  188. 

Stark  *  Company,  Jas.  P..  Toledo,  Ohio  —The  Carpenter 
flush  door.  Represented  by  Jas.  P.  Stark  and  F.  T.  Car- 
penter.   Space  13. 

Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Toledo.  Ohio —Loco- 
motive and  car  specialties.  Represented  by  C.  J.  Pilliod,  Jr. 
Space  13 


Keyo>snktei>  Cast  Steei.  Yokes  for  New  Cars— Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  a  large  number  of  cast  steel  draw- 
bar y^kes  have  been  applied  to  new  cars.  These  usually  weigh 
from  153  to  195  pounds,  depending  on  the  type  of  drift  gear 
used.  With  key-connected  cast  steel  yokes  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  couplers  without  disturbing  the  draft  gear  or  yoke,  thus 
avoiding  much  of  the  handling  in  the  shop  and  repair  yards 
which  is  necessary  with  the  old  riveted  type  of  yoke.  The 
rivets  which  have  for  years  been  a  source  of  heavy  main- 
tenance expense  are  entiiely  eliminated.  As  regards  strength, 
yokes  now  manufactured  are  required  to  pull  not  less  than 
350.000  to  3(0.000  lbs  ultimate  and  have  an  elastic  limit  of 
200.000  lbs  The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  company,  Colum- 
bus  I  'bio   is  exhibiting  several  types  of  these  yokes. 
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PERMISSION  has  been  granted  the  committee  on  brake 
shoes  and  brake  beam  equipment  to  continue  the  series 
of  tests  on  brake  shoes  which  was  begun  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity several  years  ago.  These  tests  have  already  given 
results  of  great  value  to  the  association,  and  the  decision  to 
continue  them  was  to  be  expected.  Tests  will  now  be  made 
at  a  speed  corresponding  to  65  miles  an  hour  with  pressures 
ranging  from  9,000  to  18,000  lbs.  These  will  be  with  the 
same  types  of  shoes  which  were  tested  at  80  miles  an  hour 
in  1910.  It  is  believed  that  the  data  to  be  obtained  will  al- 
low specifications  to  be  prepared  covering  shoes  for  heavy 
passenger  equipment.  In  the  section  oi  the  report  on  brake 
beams  the  most  important  action  was  the  decision  to  refer 
to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  a  standard,  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  spacing  of  the  brake  shoes  should  be  60  in. 
■with  allowable  variations  of  H  in.  either  way.  The  request 
of  the  committee  that  it  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  specifica- 
tion for  a  brake  beam  for  passenger  cars  to  be  submitted 
for  action  next  year,  was  referred  to  letter  ballot. 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  when  the  subject  of  the  lighting 
of  the  cars  of  the  elevated  railways  of  New  York  was 
under  discussion  and  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  Pintsch 
gas  for  oil  lamps,  Russell  Sage  asked:  "And  what  shall  I 
do  with  all  the  good  oil  lamps  that  we  have?"'  There  was 
no  reply  but,  "Throw  them  away."  The  feelings  of  the 
millionaire  at  this  iconoclastic  suggestion  arc  not  a  matter 
of  record,  but  may  be  imagined.  It  looks  very  much  .is 
though  a  similar  reply  would  have  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Schroyer's  parallel  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
all  the  good  8-inch  brake  cylinders  if  the  10-inch  is  substi- 
tuted as  suggested  in  the  committee's  report  on  train  brake 


and  signal  equipment.  Equipment  has  been  increasing  in 
capacity  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  If 
the  retirement  of  cars  of  20  and  25  tons  capacity  from  serv- 
ice is  brought  about,  the  8-inch  brake  cylinder  will  have  to 
go,  even  though  it  may  be  as  good  as  new.  It  will  simply 
add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  perfectly  good  appliances 
that  have  gone  to  the  scrap  heap  because  they  are  obsolete 
and  not  because  of  old  age  or  deterioration.  As  it  stands  an 
increase  of  brake  shoe  pressure  is  imperative  and  that  the 
8-inch  cylinder  cannot  provide. 

THE  following  sentence  appears  in  President  Fuller's  address: 
"Let  us  consider  carefully  all  the  various  recommendations 
which  arc  placed  before  us  for  approval,  and  let  us  not  lend 
the  prestige  of  this  association  tr,  anything  that  will  mean  in- 
crease in  maintenance  and  operation  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily defended  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  on  the  ground 
of  safety  and  economic  progress."  This  is  good  advice  for  the 
mechanical  association  and,  indeed,  for  all  railway  associations. 
It  is  still  better  advice  for  law-making  bodies  and  railway  com- 
missions, because  they  need  it  a  great  deal  worse.  If  the  word 
"commission''  were  substituted  for  the  word  "association"  the 
sentence  might  appropriately  and  profitably  be  framed  and  hung 
up  on  the  wall  in  the  office  of  every  commission  regulating  pub- 
lic utilities  in  this  country  The  principle  involved  is  constantly 
disregarded.  It  is  easy  enough  to  impose  requirements  on  rail- 
ways in  the  nominal  interest  of  safety.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
adopt  only  requirements  which  actually  will  he  beneficial  and 
which  will  at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  desired  end  with  the 
minimum  cost.  In  the  long  run,  the  public  pays  in  passenger  and 
freight  rates  the  expense  caused  by  every  requirement  imposed 
on  the  railways;  and  the  commissions  should  take  more  care 
to  sec  that  the  expenses  caused  arc  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
results  that  probably  will  be  secured. 

\Y/ITH  the  tendency  in  recent  years  toward  more  refinement 
"  and  permanency  in  American  locomotive  design  has  come 
the  increasing  use  of  flange  joints  in  pipe  connections.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  reason  for  the  infrequent  use  in  this  country  in 
the  past  of  this  type  of  connection  has  been  the  need  for  easy 
accessibility  for  repair  purpose;  but  flange  joints  have  long 
been  in  general  use  in  Europe  and  are  practically  standard  in 
stationary  power  plant  work,  and  the  change  has  come  with 
the  development  of  the  locomotive  into  a  highly  efficient  power 
plant  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  more  permanency  in 
construction.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  also  been 
a  surprising  increase  in  the  use  of  non-lifting  injectors,  due 
at  least  in  part  to  the  lack  of  room  available  in  the  modern 
locomotive  cab.  With  the  perfecting  of  the  lifting  injector 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives,  the  earlier 
non-lifting  injectors,  which  were  very  often  difficult  to 
prime  and  the  cause  of  much  waste  of  water,  were  discarded 
by  many  roads;  but  the  non-lifting  injector  of  to-day  is  of 
necessity  a  great  improvement  on  the  early  types.  Non-lifting 
injectors  arc  in  every  day  use  on  a  large  number  of  high- 
power  locomotives  throughout  the  country,  in  many  cases 
providing  the  entire  water  supply,  and  it  will  be 
to  watch  their  future  development. 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Fuller,  in  his  address. 
*  reports  that  reliable  information  from  several  large  inter- 
change points  indicates  that  the  number  of  defect  cards  issued 
at  interchange  points  has  been  reduced  approximately  one-half 
as  a  result  of  two  changes  in  the  interchange  rules  adopted  by 
letter  ballot  last  fall.  The  first  change  referred  to  abrogated 
the  rules  which  formerly  penalized  a  delivering  line  for  certain 
defects  in  cars  which,  although  primarily  owning  iinc  defects, 
became  "handling  line's  responsibility"  as  soon  as  the  cars  were 
offered  in  interchange.  The  second  change  was  to  add  10  per 
cent,  to  the  prevailing  M.  C.  B.  repair  allowances  for  labor  and 
material  charges  in  order  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  repair 
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cars  wliilc  on  foreign  roads.  The  delays  incident  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  carding  rule  had  become  unbearable  to  some 
companies,  while  the  fact  that  the  existing  allowances  for  re- 
pairs were  so  low  as  to  virtually  penalize  (he  repairing  road  had 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  number  of  bad  order  cars.  Both 
changes  in  the  rules,  which  were  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  but  which  only  became  effective  on  November  1  after  strong 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  increased  repair 
allowances  by  the  private  car  lines,  were  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
moting a  freer  interchange  of  cars  during  a  time  of  acute  short- 
age. President  Fuller's  statement  that  carding  has  been  reduced 
by  one-half  and  that  the  conditions  which  had  caused  unneces- 
sary delays  were  almost  immediately  relieved,  fully  bears  out  the 
predictions  made  by  the  executive  and  arbitration  committees 
in  their  resolutions  proposing  the  changes. 

IT  looks  very  much  as  if  we  were  not  far  advanced  from 
the  days  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  and  the  railroad  clubs  were  discussing 
the  relation  of  the  wheel  to  the  rail;  when  everybody  was 
guessing  and  nobody  knew.  Before  the  first  standard  con- 
tour of  wheel  tread  and  flange  was  adopted  there  was  much 
talk,  much  conjecture  and  high  hopes.  Then  there  was  more, 
but  not  of  the  same  intensity  and  wide  variations  of  opinion 
when  it  was  changed  as  it  was  done  with  comparative  quiet. 
Hut  now  conies  Dr.  Dudley,  who  thinks  the  present  contour 
is  bad  for  the  rail  heads  and  the  wheel  committee  is  asked 
to  see  what  had  best  be  done— stick  to  the  one  in  twenty 
taper  or  go  back  to  the  one  in  thirty-eight,  or  something 
else?  The  mutual  effect  on  wheel  and  rail  has  never  been 
studied  in  minute  detail.  Cylindrical  treads  have  been  used 
with  and  without  satisfaction,  but  it  does  seem  as  though, 
had  conditions  been  the  same,  results  must  have  been  iden- 
tical. The  rail  effect  on  the  taper  and  the  straight  treads  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture  and  there  is  little  data  to  support- 
any  conjecture  that  may  be  made.  It  is  stated  and  denied 
that  the  rail  causes  a  greater  tread  deformation  on  the  cylin- 
drical tread  than  on  the  taper,  but  no  one  knows  what  work 
has  been  done  seems  to  indicate  that,  under  the  ordinary 
loads,  it  is  the  rail  that  suffers  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
formation and  that  there  is  little  or  none  of  a  permanent 
character  impressed  on  the  wheel.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  the  area  of  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail  is 
a  spot  of  considerable  size:  that  the  load  per  square  inch  of 
area  of  that  contact  is  well  up  to  and  beyond  the  limit  of 
elasticity  of  the  metal  oi  either  the  wheel  or  the  rail:  that 
the  shape  of  that  area  is  subject  to  constant  variation  as 
the  wheel  and  rail  wear;  that  the  si/e  of  the  area  itself 
varies  with  the  load,  the  metal  composing  wheel  and  rail, 
the  wear  of  wheel  or  rail,  and  that  it-  point  of  application 
runs  fn>m  one  side  of  the  rail  head  to  the  other  and  per- 
forms all  manner  of  gyrations  around  and  across  the  tread, 
and  finally,  that  every  possible  cause  of  variation  is  subject 
to  change  with  the  weight  of  the  rail,  the  kind  of  ballast 
ami  the  condition  of  track  maintenance.  So  to  the  outsider 
it  looks  as  though  the  committee  bad  been  assigned  some- 
what of  a  task  when  it  was  asked  to  determine  what  had 
best  be  dont-  in  the  matter  of  wheel  trc;id  and  do  it  in  a 
year.  Rut.  perhaps,  after  all.  the  old  assertion  that  taper  is 
of  no  moment  on  a  wheel  because  il  so  soon  disappears  and 
the  natural  running  contour  is  developed,  will  hold. 


LEAKY  CAR  ROOFS 

NO  pn.Mem  .if  ear  desU-u  has  attracted  more  attention  in  the 
past  few  years  than  that  of  box  cvr  roofs;  the  result  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  them,  and  yet  not  a  few  railway 
officers  are  to  he  1  'iitid  who  feel  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
desired  in  this  direction.  The  number  of  cars  now  in  service 
which  have  roois.  that  will  fail  tinder  a  water  test  is  -surprisingly 
larve.  < "hie  imp- irtan:  s_\  stein  ••!!  tiiis  continent  is  having  a  mini- 
mum am. unit  ,,f  trouble  with  it-        ear  roof «  because  it  has  cer- 


tain regulations  in  force  which  make  it  necessary  to  give  the 
roofs  frequent  attention  and  thus  prevent  the  development  of 
slight  and  comparatively  important  defects.  That  particular  road 
is  fortunate  because  its  cars  are  not  so  generally  interchanged 
as  those  of  other  roads.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  roofs 
systematic  and  frequent  attention  in  order  to  keep  them  in  first- 
class  condition,  then  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  that 
a  type  of  roof  be  used  which  will  not  need  such  attention. 

One  of  the  larger  systems  has  a  solid  riveted  roof,  with  air 
spaces  at  the  sides  to  provide  for  ventilation,  which  was  applied 
to  about  110  cars  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago,  and  has 
given  splendid  satisfaction— so  great  satisfaction,  in  fact,  that  cars 
in  service  or  under  order  to  the  number  of  10,000.  either  have  or 
are,  being  equipped  with  it.  The  argument  is  constantly  being  ad- 
vanced that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  flexible  roof  on  all  box  cars 
to  provide  against  the  various  stresses  to  which  the  superstructure 
is  subjected.  The  designers  of  the  solid  riveted  roof  under  con- 
sideration argue  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  develop  rigid 
undcrframes  and  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  rigid  roof, 
the  former  stiffening  the  box  at  its  lower  end  and  the  latter  at 
the  top. 

If  further  observation  of  these  cars  in  service  proves  as  satis- 
factory as  it  has  on  the  first  cars  so  equipped,  and  those  in 
charge  must  have  little  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  or  they  would 
not  have  specified  it  so  freely,  then  why  not  go  one  step  further 
and  make  an  all-steel  box  car?  With  a  steel  underframc,  rigid 
steel  roof,  and  steel  members  in  the  side  and  end  frames,  it  is 
only  a  short  step  further  to  substitute  metal  for  wooden  sheath- 
ing. All  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  comment  in  President 
Fuller's  address  directing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
more  attention  to  the  problem  of  leaky  roofs. 

STANDARD  COUPLER. 

MOST  encouraging  progress  toward  a  standard  coupler  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Couplers  and 
Draft  liquipment  presented  at  yesterday's  session.  In  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  report  is  one  of  the  nvu: 
detailed  and  thorough  ever  presented  to  the  association.  It  con- 
tained 153  pages,  including  148  illustration*  and  many  tablrs 
and  gave  the  essential  parts  of  the  discussion  at  the  several  joint 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  manu 
facturcrs. 

The  development  of  a  new  contour  which,  after  further  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory,  will  probably  be  recommended  for  ev 
perimental  service  by  all  the  members,  is  the  most  important 
single  feature  of  the  report.  This  has  been  termed  the  Krak-iu 
or  straight  line  contour.  It  provides  for  a  parallel  coupler  face 
and  face  of  the  knuckle,  both  perpendicular  to  the  center  line  «f 
the  shank.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  that  it  provides 
greatly  increased  strength  through  the  bub  of  the  knuckle  and 
in  the  front  face  of  the  coupler  head,  and  it  shortens  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  lever  arm  from  pivot  to  buffing  face  and  will 
practically  stop  the  bending  of  the  knuckle  tinder  buffing  shocks 
Furthermore,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  longitudinal  clearance 
to  %  in.  when  in  the  coupled  position,  provision  is  made  for  the 
vertical  angling  between  couplers  when  passing  over  humps 
without  putting  a  strain  on  the  couplers,  and,  in  buffing  on  curvrs, 
as  well  as  on  a  straight  track,  the  wedging  due  to  the  knuckle 
engaging  the  face  of  coupler  head  and  the  face  of  the  guard  arrn 
of  the  mating  coupler  is  avoided.  The  proposed  contour  will 
collide  at  a  greater  ancle  than  the  present  Coupler. 

There  seem  to  be  but  three  disadvantages  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee.  These  are  a  lesser  maximum  angle  through  wlrc'i 
the  new  contour  will  swing  when  coupled:  the  amount  of  slack 
in  the  heads  when  coupled  together;  and  the  fact  that  the  last 
portion  of  knuckle  closure  is  accomplished  by  momentum  when 
coupling  em  curves.  On  large  radius  curves,  however,  the  hi' 
objection  does  m  t  hold  as  the  new  couplers  will  adjust  them- 
selves  to  straight  track  conditions  up  to  the  limit  of  the  s"'1' 
clearance.  The  fact  that  the  proposed  contour  gives  an  imtul 
slack  of       in  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the 
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committer,  and  to  ascertain  how  serious  an  objection  this  might 
be  in  regular  service,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  amount 
of  slack  existing  in  the  present  standard  couplers  which  were  in 
service  and  in  good  condition.  The  test  of  a  train  of  61  cars 
on  the  Pennsylvania  showed  an  average  initial  slack  per  coupler 
of  1.66  in.,  and  a  train  of  68  cars  on  the  New  York  Central 
gave  an  average  slack  of  1.39  in.  It  thus  appeared  that  the 
proposed  %  in.  is  considerably  under  the  present  everyday  con- 
dition. The  report  also  anticipates  the  perfection  of  a  wedge  type 
of  lock  and,  with  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  slack  will  not  in- 
crease in  service  as  the  present  coupler  heads  were  shown  to 
do.  In  view  of  the  important  advantage  of  the  elimination  of  the 
distinctive  strains  set  up  in  the  present  couplers  in  hump  yards 
and  on  tipple  tracks,  it  seems  that  the  Jjj  in.  clearance  is  a  strong 
point  in  favor  of  the  new  lines. 

Tests  of  a  proposed  wedge  lock  in  a  jiggling  machine  showed 
it  to  have  a  slight  tendency-  to  creep,  but  it  was  felt  that  this 
could  Ik  overcome  and.  therefore,  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
contour  hinges  so  much  on  this  feature,  the  committee  has  re- 
quested that  none  of  the  new  designs  be  put  in  experimental 
service,  which  will  eventually  settle  the  question  of  any  trouble 
that  may  appear  in  connection  with  coupling  on  curves,  until  it 
has  made  further  experiments.  It  will  notify  the  members  which 
couplers  are  recommended  for  trial  purposes  at  a  later  date. 

The  result  of  the  general  investigation  of  the  subject  has  con- 
vinced the  committee  that  the  present  couplers  are  entirely  inade- 
quate in  strength.  It  is  satisfied,  however,  that  the  desired  in- 
crease in  strength  can  be  obtained,  but  that  it  will 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  weight. 


TO-DAY'S  PROGRAM. 


M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION. 

930  to  1.30  p.  m. 
Discussion  of  reports  on: 

Safety  Appliances    9.30  A  M.  to   9.45  A.M. 

Rules  for  Loading  Materials   945  A.M.  to  10.00  A.M. 

Overhead  Inspection    10.00  A.  M.  to  10.15  A.  M. 

Car  Trucks    10.15  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M. 

Train  Lighting  and  Equipment . . .  10.45  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M. 
Train   Pipe  and   Connection  for 

Steam  Heat    11. CO  A.M.  to  11.15  A.M. 

Tank  Cars    11.15  A.M.  to  11.45  A.M. 

Specifications   for  Tests  of  Steel 

Truck  Sides  and   Bolsters  for 

Cars    of    80.000.    100.000  and 

150.000  Pounds  Capacity    11.45  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 

Topical  discussion : 
Retirement  from  Interchange  Serv- 
ice of  Cars  of  40.(100  and  50,000 

Pounds  Capacity   1200  M.  to  12J0  P.M. 

Discussion  of  reports  on: 

Capacity  Marking  of  Cars   1230  P.M.  to   100  P.M. 

Lettering  Cars    1.00  P.  M.  to   130  P.  M. 

I  NTllRTAINMINT. 

Orchestra  Concert,  io.jo  A.  V  — Entrance  Hall.  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Orchestra  Concert.  ;..;o  p.  .V.— Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

Informal  Davce,  p,;o  P.  M  —  Entrance  Hall.  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION  RAISES  DUE8. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday  morning  it  was  announced  that  the 
executive  committee  at  its  conference  last  Saturday  had  decided 
to  recommend  increasing  the  annual  dues  from  $4  to  $5  per 
vote.  The  rate  of  $4  a  vote  does  not  cover  the  necessary  ex- 
penses  of  the  association.  The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee was  approved  by  the  association. 


L08T. 

Badge  No.  2701  has  been  lost.  Finder  please  return  to  Sec- 
retary Conway's  office. 

Black  belt,  with  jet  buckle,  lost  on  the  pier.  Return  to  Sec- 
retary's office. 


FUNERAL  OF  ANDREW  S.  CROZIER. 


The  funeral  services  for  Andrew  S.  Crozier  will  be  held  in  the 
Calvary  Church,  at  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  June  18. 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  should  leave  from 
the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadel- 
phia, taking  the  128  P.  M.  train  on  the  West  Chester  Branch, 
via  Media. 


M.  C.  B.  80CIAL  GATHERING  AND  DANCE. 


The  M.  C.  B.  social  gathering  and  informal  dance  'was 
held  last  evening  at  the  Marlborough-Blenhcim,  under  the 
charge  of  the  following  committee:  Messrs.  Hammond 
(chairman),  Hibbard,  Furry,  Faurc.  McClintock,  Warded, 
Caton  and  Crowe.  Like  the  previous  dances  held  during 
this  convention  it  was  informal  and  was  very  well  attended. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  INVITED  TO  VIEW  EXHIBITS. 


The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers  attending  their  semi-annual  convention  to 
examine  the  exhibits  on  the  pier. 

The  A.  R.  E.  E.  badge  will  entitle  each  member  to  admission. 


RETURN  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  Pennsylvania  has  notified  members  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Asso- 
ciation that  transportation  home  over  its  lines  will  be  furnished 
to  those  entitled  to  it.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  offers  the 
same  courtesy  to  members  who  wish  to  return  over  its  lines 
or  the  Reading,  application  to  be  made  to  C.  E.  Chambers.  A 
special  train  of  parlor  cars  for  New  York  will  leave  Atlantic 
City  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  230  over  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey. 

Special  provision  will  also  lie  made  on  the  2,10  train  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  for  members  wishing  to  return  to  New 
York  at  that  time. 


LOST  BADGES. 


The  convention  badges  bearing  the  following  numbers  have 
been  lost  and  they  have  there  fore  been  cancelled.  Admission 
will  he  denied  to  any  one  attempting  to  use  these  numbers: 
3635,  25.36,  4331,  1145,  2941,  3448,  4361,  2563.  2425,  4336,  3580, 

2836. 


THE  PURDUE  DINNER. 


The  annua]  dinner  of  the  Purdue  men  in  attendance  at 
the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  conventions  was  held  at  the  Shel- 
burne  on  Saturday  evening,  June  14.  The  following  men 
were  present:  Dean  C.  II.  Benjamin  and  Professor  L.  E. 
Endsley,  Purdue  University;  F.  B.  Ernst,  American  Steel 
Foundries;  J.  P.  Neff,  American  Arch  Co.:  Garland  Robi- 
son.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  W.  L.  Robinson  and 
C.  B.  Woodworth,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  W.  H.  Winterrowd. 
Canadian  Pacific;  E.  E.  Silk,  Bcttendorf  Axle  Co.;  Fred 
Schaff,  Locomotive  Superheater  Co.;  W.  S.  Humes,  General 
Railway  Supply  Co.;  J.  R.  Mitchell.  W.  H.  Miner,  Chicago: 
Percy  Mauser,  W,  B.  Lect,  O.  D.  A.  Pease  and  B.  B.  Mil- 
ner,  Pennsylvania  R.  R,;  R.  J.  Himmelright.  Locomotive 
Stoker  Co.;  B.  F.  Bilsland,  General  Electric  Co.:  and  H.  A. 
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Smith,  J.  E.  Sample  and  J.  M.  Lammedcc,  Railway  &  En- 
gineering Review,  Chicago.  The  committee,  consisting  of 
E.  E.  Silk,  J.  P.  Nefl,  L.  E.  Endslcy,  W.  H.  Wintcrrowd  and 
J.  M.  Lammedcc,  having  this  year's  dinner  in  charge,  will 
arrange  for  a  similar  gathering  at  the  time  of  next  year's 
convention. 


MEETING  OF  RAILWAY   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Secretary  Taylor  announced  at  the  meeting  yesterday  morn- 
ing that  in  accordance  with  Article  VI,  Section  4,  of  the  con- 
situation,  the  executive  committee  suggested  the  following 
names  for  the  committee  on  nominations:  F.  W.  Brazier,  A.  W. 
Gibbs,  F.  H.  Clark.  F.  H.  Goodnow,  F.  F.  Gaines,  J.  T.  Wallis. 
W.  H.  Lewis,  C  E.  Fuller.  G.  W.  Wildin,  J.  J.  Hennessey. 

T.  M.  Ramsdetl,  R.  D.  Smith  and  T.  H.  Goodnow  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  correspondence  and  resolutions. 

The  president  named  the  following  committees  on  obituaries: 
For  W.  H.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Taylor;  for  H.  Schlack*.  C  A. 
Schroyer;  for  C.  F.  Gossett,  XL  W.  Seidel;  for  J.  J.  Ryan, 
J.  R.  Cade;  for  Harry  Coulter,  R.  L.  Klcine. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  MR.  LEHON 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  16,  1913. 
To  tiie  EoiTok  or  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

In  view  of  my  personal  interview  and  understanding  with  you 
in  connection  with  my  letter  of  June  13.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  caption  employed  by  you  of  "A  Criticism,  and  an 
Answer." 

You  know  that  my  letter  was  an  expression  of  opinion  and  in 
no  way  offered  or  intended  as  a  criticism ;  accordingly  it  was  not 
fair  to  preface  the  letter  with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  criticism,  although  such  an  interpretation  was  possible. 

Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  conventions  held  in  the  country,  so 
creditable  and  remarkable  that  both  interests  contributing  thereto 
have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  while  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent from  your  standpoint  to  minimize  whatever  apathy  and  inat- 
tention actually  exists  in  regard  to  exhibits,  such  a  policy  is  not 
calculated  to  remedy  the  situation,  neither  will  it  promote  further 
growth  and  development 

Everyone  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  expects  to 
be  made  "the  goat"  occasionally  and  for  the  opportunity  offered 
me  by  you  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  I  thank  you. 

Tom  Lebon. 

[It  appears  that  the  editorial  comments  made  by  us  on  Mr. 
Lehon's  letter  in  the  Doily  of  Monday  misinterpreted  its 
and  spirit,  and  we  gladly  give  space  to  the  above  further 
nication  from  him. — Editor.] 


REGISTRATION  IN  191 1-'12-'13. 


The  following  table  giving  comparative  figures  of  registra- 
tion of  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Association  for  the  years 
1911,  1912  and  1913  will  be  of  interest  The  figures  are  based 
on  official  Registration  Book  So.  4,  containing  all  registra- 
tions for  the  1913  conventions  up  to  3.40  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon : 

Ull        1912  1913 

Mrmbcr.  of  M.   M    awl  M    C    B.    A-v.«.    712         647  577 

Sprrul    r.,w,,»   757         45.1  4W 

K.    R.    l-»,1i<-,   699  JJO  417 

Supply    M<ti<*      i99         224  Ml 

Sui'l-lr    M.n   I«84        Uf.S  1611 

TutaL    4251        i7\0  JJ95 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  mem!>ers  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Asso- 
ciation registered  before  noon  Monday  morning. 


Lo-Tt-NC  Railway,  Cbina. — The  first  section  of  the  Lo-tung 
Railway  from  Lo-yang  to  Tich-mcn  has  been  completed,  and 
daily  passengers  and  freight  trains  between  these  two  stations 
are  now  being  run. 


The  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Dennis,  June  16,  Vice- 
President  H.  C.  Meloy,  chief  electrician.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  presiding.  President  D.  J.  Cartwright  commented  on 
the  growth  of  the  association  and  the  constantly  widening  field 
for  its  activities.  Much  of  the  work  done  by  it  has  proved  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  association  is  to  study  problems  that  come  under  its 
special  jurisdiction  so  that  standards  may  be  established  that  will 
represent  the  best  practices.  While  the  original  work  of  the 
association  was  in  connection  with  car  lighting,  its  opportunities 
for  considering  other  electrical  subjects  have  greatly  increased 
because  of  the  extended  use  of  electricity  in  shops  and  other  places 
on  railroads.  Secretary  J.  A.  Andreucctti  reported  an  approxi- 
mate cash  balance  of  $1400  in  the  treasury  and  a  total  member- 
ship, including  associate  members,  of  532.  There  were  about  SO 
members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

A  report  of  progress  was  offered  by  the  following  committees: 
Data  and  Information;  Dynamo  Suspension;  Headlight;  Illu- 
mination; Incandescent  Lamp  Specifications;  Head  End  Equip- 
ment; Organization  and  Yard  Force;  Outside  Construction  and 
Yard  Lighting;  Standard  Operating  Reports;  Standards;  Rub- 
ber Belt  Specifications;  Shop  Practice;  Wire  Specifications;  and 
Installation  of  Wiring.  The  committee  on  charging  of  passenger 
car  storage  batteries,  of  which  J.  R  Sloan,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East,  is  chairman,  presented  a  full  report.  Six  methods  of  charg- 
ing batteries  for  straight  storage  were  described.  The  system 
known  as  the  constant  potential  system  was  preferred  by  the 
committee  and  was  covered  in  the  report  as  follows: 

A  definite  fixed  resistance  is  placed  in  series  with  the  battery 
and  a  definite  constant  voltage  is  maintained  across  both  battery 
and  rtsisiance. 

With  this  method  the  ampere  hour  input  is  determined  by  an 
ampere  hour  meter  operating  a  circuit  breaker  to  cut  the  battery 
off  charge.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  determining  the  proper 
resistance  and  voltage  to  use,  and  especially  must  the  voltage 
be  held  very  closely  approximating  the  predetermined  value 
chosen.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  higher  the  voltage 
chosen  (which  conditions  the  use  of  the  greater  charging  resist- 
ance) the  greater  will  be  the  permissible  fluctuation  of  voltage. 
Increased  vottage  will,  however,  increase  the  amount  of  energy 
consumed  and  reduce  the  amount  of  the  "taper"  effect 

The  reasons  for  favoring  this  system  are:  The  minimum 
amount  of  attention  is  required  from  the  operator  who  has  only 
to  connect  the  batteries  to  the  charging  plant 

The  resistance  and  voltage  are  taken  at  such  values  as  to  per- 
mit using  the  highest  current  rate  that  will  not  injure  the  battery, 
which  will  be  fully  charged  in  a  minimum  time,  while  the  current 
being  reduced  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the  charge,  excessive  evo- 
lution of  gas  at  this  portion  of  the  charge  is  avoided,  thus  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  the  charge  and  minimizing  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  battery. 

The  elimination  of  overcharging  the  battery  and  so  wast- 
ing power,  as  current  is  automatically  cut  off' on  completion 
of  charge. 

The  results  obtained  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
meter  and  the  constancy  of  the  voltage. 

This  method  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  rate  of  current 
How  is  affected  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  battery, 
i.  c.,  whether  the  cells  are  short-circuited  or  sulphated  by 
the  temperature,  level  and  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte, 
age  of  battery  and  on  whether  antimony  and  certain  impari- 
ties are  present  in  the  cells. 

It  has  the  further  disadvantage  that  for  the  best  results  it 
is  probable  that  different  terminal  voltages  and  resistance 
will  probably  be  required  for  each  of  the  three  different 
types  of  batteries,  viz.,  Faure.  Plante  and  Edison,  although 
it  is  believed  that  very  good  results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
initial  charging  rate  (neglecting  the  first  momentary  rush  of 
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current)  docs  not  greatly  exceed  the  three-hour  or  double 
normal  rate  and  the  final  charging  rate  docs  not  greatly 
exceed  the  normal  or  eight-hour  rate  of  the  Plante  battery. 

Four  methods  of  charging  the  batteries  used  with  the  head 
end  system  were  considered,  the  following  method  being  con- 
sidered the  best:  A  definite  fixed  resistance  on  each  car  is 
placed  in  scries  with  the  battery  anl  a  definite  constant  volt- 
age is  maintained  across  both  battery  and  resistance.  The 
ampere  hour  input  is  determined  by  an  ampere  hour  meter  com- 
pensated for  battery  ampere  hour  efficiency,  and  when  the  bat- 
tery is  fully  charged  opens  the  charging  circuit  by  completing 
the  circuit  through  the  trip  coil  of  a  circuit  breaker. 

The  comments  under  the  method  mentioned  in  straight  stor- 
age apply  equally  well  here. 

With  the  axle  generator  system  the  committee  recommended 
a  constant  battery  current  with  a  voltage  control,  together  with 
an  ampere  hour  meter  on  each  car  to  indicate  the  charge  condi- 
tion of  the  battery  and  show  whether  terminal  charging  is 
necessary. 

R.  Norberg  of  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  committee,  presented  a  minority  report 
not  agreeing  with  the  method  for  charging  straight  storage 
batteries.  He  said :  "I  believe  that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
batteries  that  arc  actually  operated  are  far  from  normal  and 
batteries  of  this  class  would  stand  a  great  chance  of  getting 
damaged  if  charged  according  to  your  recommended  method  for 
straight  storage. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  the  recommendation  theoretically: 
but  I  do  believe  that  in  practice  it  is  liable  to  do  more  damage 
than  good.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  recommenda- 
tion be  modified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  recommend  this  method 
as  theoretically  the  best  method,  where  the  voltage  of  the  bat- 
tery is  normal  and  absolutely  known.  For  practical  purposes 
under  general  service  conditions,  method  E  should  be  recom- 
mended." 

Method  E  is  as  follows:  Charging  current  held  approximately 
constant  by  manipulation  of  the  rheostat  and  ampere  input  de- 
termined by  ampere  hour  meter.  This  meter  so  designed  as  to 
compensate  for  the  ampere  hour  efficiency  of  the  battery  when 
the  battery  is  fully  charged,  acting  to  complete  a  circuit 
through  the  trip  coil  of  a  circuit  breaker.  This  breaker  when 
opened  cuts  the  battery  off  charge. 


Other  members  of  the  convention  agreed  with  Mr.  Norberg. 
The  discussion  brought  out  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as 
there  arc  about  8,000,000  batteries  in  service  which  represents 
considerable  capital.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  battery  solution  should  lie  carefully  watched. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  illumination  was  mentioned 
a  series  of  tests  to  be  made  on  the  Lake  Shore  St  Michigan 
Southern  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  on  all  types  of  reflectors  with  gas 
and  electric  lights.  The  tests  will  be  very  complete  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  an  illuminating  engineer.  The  manufacturers  of 
reflectors  will  aid  the  committee  in  the  tests. 

In  the  afternoon  S.  T.  Dodd,  General  Electric  Company,  gave 
an  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  gas-electric  cars,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  various  types  of  self-propelled  cars.  A  brief 
historical  sketch  was  given  of  these  cars  and  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed description  of  the  operation  of  the  latest  types.  In  re- 
gard to  the  fuel  or  distillate  used  for  the  engines  he  pointed  out 
that  the  specific  gravity  specification  for  such  fuel  was  not  re- 
liable, it  being  only  an  average  of  all  the  mixed  distillates.  A 
more  accurate  specification  should  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
distillate  at  one  temperature,  another  certain  percentage  at  an- 
other temperature,  and  so  on  until  the  desired  blend  had  been 
obtained. 

G.  H.  Stickney.  of  the  lamp  department.  General  Electric 
Company,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Illuminating  Engineer- 
ing Society,  presented  a  paper  on  illuminating  engineering 
co-operation,  whereby  both  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  and  the  A.  R.  E.  E.  may  be  greatly  benefited.  This 
may  be  done  by  joint  meetings;  representation  by  papers 
presented  before  each  association;  by  the  establishment  of 
joint  committees  on  co-operation  and  a  representation  of 
one  society  in  the  committees  of  the  other.  This  scheme  has 
been  worked  out  with  other  associations  with  good  results. 


Profosf.d  Link  fo*  Manchuria. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a 
railway  from  Kirin,  Manchuria,  to  Hailungcheng  via  Panshih- 
hsien.  Chinese  capitalists  have  subscribed  to  two-thirds  of  the 
required  capital.  All  that  is  left  to  be  done  is  to  raise  the 
remaining  third  locally,  and  when  this  sum  is  raised,  which  is, 
however,  considered  no  easy  task  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  the  promoters  intend  to  start 
work  without  delay. 


ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Left  to  right,  top  row— Roger  J.  Faure,  W.  C.  Wardell,  H.  A.  Neally,  J.  D.  Pureed,  P.  M.  Brotherhood,  J.  M.  Crowe,  C.  D. 
Eaton,  C.  J  Donahue,  W.  8.  Furry,  and  W.  J.  Caton. 

Bottom  row— Harry  8.  Hammond,  L.  B.  Sherman.  J.  P.  Landreth,  Leonard  J.  Hlbbard,  W.  K.  Kreppa,  John  D.  Mc- 
«llntock,  Gilbert  E.  Ryder,  and  Edward  P.  Chaffee. 
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MASTER  CAR   BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION  PROCEEDINGS. 


Includes  President's  Address,  Reports  on  Standards,  Brakes, 
Brake    Shoes,   Couplers,   Wheels,   Interchange    Prices,  etc. 


The  first  session  of  the  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Master  t  ar  Builders'  Association  was  held  in  the  Greek  Temple, 
on  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier.  Atlantic  Citv,  N.  L  on  Mondav, 
June  16.  1913. 

The  president.  C.  E.  Fuller  (Union  Pacific)  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  A.  M.  the  Rev.  I  >r   Newton  \V.  Cadwell  in 

yoked  the  Divine  blessing. 

ADtlRCSS  OF  PRE5IDKNT  Fl'I.LER 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  welcome  you  10  the  fortv-scventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  The 
MastC!  Gar  Rudders'  Association  from  a  small  beginning  has 
grown  to      a  great  intcrn.Mional  institution,  which  is  being  re- 


A  number  of  reports  will  be  presented  by  standing  and 
special  committees  for  your  consideration,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  afforded  careful  scrutiny  and  be  given  a  full  and  im- 
partial discussion.  Let  us  consider  carefully  all  the  various 
recommendations  which  arc  placed  before  us  for  approval,  and 
let  us  not  lend  the  prestige  of  this  association  to  anything 
that  will  mean  increase  in  maintenance  and  operation,  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  defended  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  on  the  grounds  of  safety  and  economic  progress. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  we  arc  surrounded  by  flattering 
conditions  of  prosperity,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  ex- 
penditures which  our  companies  have  been  called  upon  to  make, 
by  reason  of  changes  in  car  construction,  have  in  recent  years 


C.  E.  FULLER, 
President,  M.  C.  B.  Association. 


garded  more  and  more  as  the  medium  upon  which  this  whole 
country  must  rely  to  solve  the  questions  of  safety  and  permanency 
in  methods  of  car  construction  and  maintenance,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  those  of  ear  operation.  To  hold  its  prestige  the 
association  must  of  necessity  keep  pace  with  the  constant  changes 
in  affairs,  and  boldly  step  forward  in  the  line  of  progress. 

While  wc  have  been  lending  our  best  efforts  to  car  con- 
struction and  to  the  promulgation  of  rules  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  minimizing  of  restrictions  and  delays  in  the  inter- 
change of  cars,  have  wc  as  an  association  always  kept  before  in 
the  necessity  for  taking  into  consideration  also  the  question  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  o|>cralion  of  equipment 3 
This  is  essential,  you  will  agree,  and  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  this  association  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  its 
committees,  should  weigh  the  cost  and  consider  carefully  the 
benefits  attainable  by  their  adoption  before  approving  or  ad- 
vancing any  changes,  and  especially  those  that  will  entail 
large  expenditures. 


been  enormously  increased.  Our  watchword,  therefore,  shoull 
be  "Economy." 

The  committee  on  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  has 
given  very  careful  and  exacting  consideration  to  the  problems 
■admitted  to  it,  and  has  presented  a  report  which  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  committee  on  Car  Construction  has  presented  an  inter- 
esting report,  with  appropriate  recommendations  to  be  submitted 
for  tlir  consideration  of  the  members.  A  salient  feature  of  this 
report  is  the  determining  of  a  limit  for  minimum  strepgth  of 
underframes.  This  limit  is  based  on  the  minimum  cross-tec- 
tional  area  of  center  sills,  and,  when  approved,  will  serve  as  a 
basis  to  define  the  handling  line's  responsibility  for  combination 
i  f  damages  under  ordinary  usage  to  such  cars  as  fall  below  the 
minimum  strength  so  established.  I  feel  that  this  committee 
should  lie  continued,  anil  that  it  should  undertake  to  consider 
lerioutty  the  building  of  heavier  capacity  cars — say  of  70  tors 
capacity-  so  as  to  increase  the  tonnage  and  enable  us  to  reap 
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the  benefit  of  reduced  grades  and  heavier  tonnage  without  in- 
creasing the  length  of  our  trains. 

In  freight  car  construction  there  has  been  a  decided  trend 
within  the  last  year  or  so  towards  single-sheathed  box  and  other 
house  cars,  indicating  that  this  type  of  car  is  growing  in  favor. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  light  weight  combined  with  strength  of 
superstructure,  comprising  rolled  or  pressed  steel  shapes  riveted 
to  the  undcrframe,  but  the  problems  of  the  end  construction 
and  providing  for  the  shrinkage  of  lumber  in  the  side  and  end 
lining  still  confront  us  and  must  receive  our  further  attention. 
In  view  of  this  it  seems  questionable  whether  the  solution  of  the 
entire  proposition  is  not  steel  construction  for  freight  car 
equipment.  Speaking  of  steel  construction,  in  going  from 
wood  to  steel  in  passenger  car  construction  probably  the  most 
important  feature  is  that  of  proper  insulation,  which  was  largely 
neglected  in  the  beginning,  due  principally  to  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  enormous  difference  between  heat  conductivity  of 
steel  and  wood  construction.  Some  types  of  early  steel  cars 
were  unsuccessful  from  a  heating  standpoint:  others  have  been 
made  comfortable  only  by  the  addition  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
heating  surface,  and  the  question  of  insulation  of  steel 
passenger  cars  at  the  present  time  merits  our  earnest  study. 


Association  is  fully  nullified  from  every  standpoint  to  formu- 
late its  own  standards  and  specifications,  and  1  would  recom- 
mend that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
take  this  subject  under  consideration  and  make  a  complete 
report  at  the  next  convention. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  light  weight  and  maximum 
weight  capacity  stenciling  of  freight  cars:  the  railroads  have 
been  rather  loath  to  follow  out  the  original  recommendation 
of  the  association  regarding  this  method  of  stenciling.  The 
committee  has  been  confronted  with  the  danger  that  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  plan  would  possibly  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  of  cars  of  weak  construction  to  the 
handling  line.  At  the  same  time  it  feels  the  necessity  for 
recognizing  the  right  of  companies  to  adopt  this  method  of 
stenciling  for  such  cars  as  are  of  proper  design  and  physi- 
cal strength,  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  a  very  considerable  number  of  cars  without  any  unto- 
ward results.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  for  your  con- 
sideration that  this  stenciling  be  confined  to  steel  and  steel- 
underfraiue  cars  with  a  proper  factor  of  safety  in  the  body 
structure  and  trucks. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  abuse  of  the  repair  card  has  had 


M.  K.  BARNUM, 
Vice-President,  M.  C.  B.  Association 


J.  8.  LENTZ.. 
Treasurer,  M.  C.  B.  Association. 


The  Coupler  committee  has  made  a  report  which  wc  be- 
lieve is  worthy  of  your  full  consideration,  and  especially 
should  the  question  of  contour  lines  be  considered,  to  enable 
llexibility  in  passing  around  sharp  curves,  consequently  re- 
ducing undue  strains  on  the  underframe  of  the  car,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  flange  friction.  I  feel  that  this  committee 
should  be  encouraged,  and  that  early  action  should  be  taken 
to  adopt  a  standard  M    C.  B.  coupler. 

While  this  association  by  letted  ballot  has  adopted  wheel 
tolerances  for  solid  steel  wheels  as  recommended  practice,  un- 
der the  head  of  "Specification  Covering  Dimensions  and  Toler- 
ances for  Solid  Wrought-Stcel  Wheels  for  Freight  and 
Passenger  Car  Service,"  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  specifi- 
cation should  go  further  and  show  the  desired  chemical 
analysis,  together  with  the  methods  of  test  and  inspection.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  remark  that  the  Master  Car  Builders' 


considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  association,  and 
the  executive  committee  has  given  this  subject  consideration 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  recognized  that  honesty  cannot 
be  legislated  into  the  human  race;  however,  it  is  believed 
that  if  the  officials  of  the  various  companies  will  give  it  out 
plainly  to  their  subordinates  that  sharp  practices  will  not  be 
tolerated,  the  complaint  that  some  companies  are  making 
"pencil  repairs"  to  cars  wll  be  done  awav  with. 

During  the  past  year  the  American  Railway  Association 
through  its  committee  on  Car  Efficiency  reported  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  a  serious  condition  at  several  large  interchange 
points,  brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of 
M.  C.  B.  Rule  Number  2.  which  requires  that  defect  cards 
must  be  attached  to  cars  at  the  time  of  interchange.  The  de- 
lays incident  to  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  became  unbearable 
to  some  companies.    Cars  were  set  back  for  defect  cards  by 
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both  tides,  and  the  situation  became  critical  at  some  locations. 
It  was  up  to  the  executive  committee  to  act.  It  was  clearly  not 
possible  to  rescind  thai  part  of  the  rule  requiring  that  defect 
cards  be  placed  on  cars.  The  executive  committee,  after  due 
deliberation,  agreed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  defect  cards  issued.  It  was  the  opinion  that 
this  could  be  brought  about  by  making  some  provision  or  ar- 
rangement, whereby  the  necessary  repairs  would  be  made  to 
the  cars  by  the  handling  line,  so  that  detect  cards  would  not 
be  required  by  the  receiving  line ;  and  by  eliminating  the  card- 
ing of  owner's  defects.  L>efect  cards  were  being  issued  for 
defects  which,  although  primarily  "'owner's  responsibility"  be- 
came "handling  line's  responsibility"  as  soon  as  the  car  crossed 
an  imaginary  line  at  the  time  of  interchange.  The  committee 
felt  that  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  raised,  nor  any 
injustice  done  any  car  owners,  by  placing  the  responsibility 
wherc  it  primarily  belonged.  Again  it  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  prices  allowed  in  the  rules  for  both  labor  and  material 
were  not  increased  in  recent  years  to  meet  the  advances  in  wage 
schedules  and  the  increases  in  cost  oi  materials,  nor  did  the 
prices  in  the  car  interchange  rules  include  any  percentage  to 
cover  facilities,  supen  ision,  or  use  of  tools.  To  meet  the 
emergency  that  existed  the  executive  committee,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  given  it  by  the  constitution,  caused  circular  num- 
ber 8.  "Result  of  Special  Letter  LSallot  on  Change  in  the  Rules 
of  Interchange"  to  be  issued  by  the  arbitration  committee,  ef- 
fective November  1,  1912,  by  which  the  existing  condition  was 
almost  immediately  relieved.  We  have  reliable  information 
from  several  large  interchange  points  indicating  that  the  num- 
ber of  defect  cards  has  been  reduced  approximately  one-half. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tht  executive  committee,  through 
the  arbitration  committee,  is  called  upon  at  times  to  interpret 
certain  parts  of  the  Interchange  Rules,  also  to  meet  emergencies 
and  to  remove  misunderstandings  that  are  shown  to  actually 
exist  to  the  detriment  of  prompt  interchange  of  cars,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  instruct  the  arbitration  committee  to  issue 
certain  circulars  to  the  members  to  meet  such  emergencies. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  as  to 
whether  the  reading  of  article  six  of  the  constitution  invests 
the  executive  committee  with  authority  to  so  instruct  the  arbi- 
tration committee.  I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  revise  this  article  and  remove  the  uncertainty. 

The  past  year  has  hern  a  paiticularly  strenuous  one  for  the 
members  of  the  arbitration  committee;  their  duties  have  been 
arduous  and  they  have  had  some  hard  prohlcms  to  face.  1  feel 
they  are  entitled  to  much  credit  and  that  the  Association  is 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished. 
1  believe  we  can  do  much  to  lighten  the  labors  of  this  commit- 
tee. It  has  had  to  contend,  especially  in  the  last  year  or  so,  with 
cases  which  were  based  on  the  most  trivial  and  technical  objec- 
tions ;  also  in  some  instances  with  matters  of  a  nature  that 
should  he  settled  by  the  contestants  themselves,  instead  of  plac- 
ing the  burden  on  the  committee.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that 
railroads  and  private  car  companies  will  refrain  from  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  where  it  would  seem  they  are  trying 
to  evade  payment  of  bills  on  technicalities.  Another  thing  which 
I  might  mention  under  this  heading  is  the  method  practiced  by 
some  roads  of  delaying  payment  of  bills  on  technical  objections. 
To  remedy  this  trouble  the  arbitration  committee  will  submit 
for  your  consideration  a  revision  of  interchange  rule  number  91 
which  we  hope  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

The  subject  <n"  "Salt  Water  Drippings  from  Refrigerator 
Car-"'  has  been  discussed  for  a  great  many  vcars;  we  now 
have  a  recommended  practice.  At  the  present  time  the  dam- 
age to  track  and  bridges  due  to  the  dripping  of  brine  from 
refrigerator  cars  warrants  advancing  this  to  standard,  and 
the  arbitration  committee  in  its  report  this  vc;ir  ha*  recom- 
mended a  time  after  which  no  car  carrying  products  which 
require  for  their  refrigeration  the  u'c  of  ice  and  salt,  will 
be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  equipped  with  suitable 
devices  for  retaining  the  brine  between  icing  stations.  This 
s-ibjcct  is  of  such  importance  to  the  railroads  that  it  is  hoped 
the  arbitration  committee's  recommendation  will  be  adopted 
by  the  association  and  incorporated  in  the  interchange  rntes. 

There  i*  ano'lier  subject  that  has  been  receiving  eons:d- 
erablc  attention  of  late,  particularly  by  western  roads — the 
retirement  of  ears  of  50000  lbs.  and  less,  capacity.  A  great 
number  of  these  cars  are  cqt-ipped  with  old  style  triple 
valves,  and  their  physical  condition  as  a  rile  is  not  such  as 
to  make  them  desirable  equipment  to  be  handled  in  heavy 
trains  over  steep  grades.  Tlrs  subject  will  com.c  up  at  the 
nonnd.iv  discussion  of  topical  subjects,  and  it  i«  to  be  hoped 
that  this  matter  will  be  r'uliv  di«cn-se,l  villi  view  to  having 
each  road  cone  tic  its  light  equipment  to  \»--:>.\  busine-.?; 

The  necessity  of  putting  car  roof*  in  proper  condition  is 
another  matter,  which  I  believe  should  have  the  attention  of  the 
a««nei,nion  with  a  view  to  taking  action  that  will  overcome  the 
•rouble  bi-ing  erperierced  hv  the  roads  find  the  expense  inci- 
dental |o  claims  being  paid  on  account  of  leaky  roofs. 


It  is  with  regret  we  recall  that  death  has  taken  during  the 
past  year  honored  members  of  our  association  as  follows: 
\V.  H.  Taylor,  Henry  Schlacks,  C.  E.  Gossctt  and  J.  J.  Ryan. 
A  committee  will  be  apointed  to  draw  up  suitable  resolutions 
for  record  in  our  proceedings. 

At  these  annual  gatherings,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  absorption  of  knowledge,  wc  are  afforded 
further  mental  treat  through  the  elaborate  and  up-to-date  dis- 
play of  modern  railroad  machinery  and  tools  which  the  manu- 
facturers place  before  us,  and  1  feel  they  are  entitled  to  our 
thanks  and  appreciation.  I  would  urge  the  members  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me,  and  assure  yon 
I  feel  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  permitted  to  preside  over  these 
meetings,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  assist- 
ance given  me  by  the  officers,  committees  and  individuals  during 
the  year  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

ASSOCIATION  BUSINESS. 
Secretary  Taylor  then  presented  his  report  which  showed 
the  membership  to  be  as  follows:  Active  members,  433;  rep- 
resentative members,  414:  associate  members,  11;  life  mem- 
bers, 21.  The  numher  of  cars  represented  in  the  association 
is  2, "13.650  as  compared  with  2,593,397  in  June.  1912.  Thirty- 
nine  railroads  and  private  car  lines  gave  notice  during  the 
year  of  their  desire  to  become  subscribers  to  the  rules  of 
interchange  governing  freight  cars,  and  three  railroads  ad- 
vised of  their  acceptance  of  the  code  of  rules  governing  the 
interchange  of  passenger  equipment.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer.  John  S.  Lent*,  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  5=627.91.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
referred  to  an  auditing  committee  consisting  of  T.  M.  Rams- 
dell  fC.  &.  A.\  T  J.  Burns  <M.  C>.  and  E.  W.  Pratt  (C.  & 
X  W.V 

Secretary  Taylor  said  that  on  October  30,  1912.  the  execu- 
tive committee  sent  the  following  communication  to  the 
members:  In  accordance  with  article  12.  section  1.  of  the 
constitution,  relating  to  amendments  to  the  constitution,  it 
is  proposed  that  article  f>.  section  1.  be  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  First  paragraph.  No  chance;  second  para- 
graph, a  new  paragraph  as  follows:  'The  executive  com- 
mittee may  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  standards,  rec- 
ommended practice  or  rules  of  this  association  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  during  the 
year  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  such 
action  to  be  taken  only  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee." 

Third  paragraph,  revised:  "It  shall  make  a  report  at  each 
convention,  which  shall  cover  the  action  it  has  taken  on  such 
general  or  emergent  supervision  and  make  such  recommen- 
dations as  it  may  deem  necessary  on  questions  of  importance 
to  the  association." 

F.  W.  Kra/ier  (N.  Y  CI:  I  move  that  the  proposed 
amendment  as  read  be  approved  and  become  part  of  the  con- 
stitution.   The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


The  cetmiutlec  suggested  the  following:  For  President.  M. 
K  Barnum.  G  S.  M.  P.,  Illinois  Central;  for  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. H.  F.  Crawford.  G  S.  M.  P..  Penna.  Lines  West:  for 
Second  Vice-President,  D.  R.  MacB.iin.  S.  M.  P..  L.  S.  &  M.  S. ; 
for  Third  Vice  President.  R.  W  Burnett.  G  M.  C.  B..  Canadian 
Pacific;  for  Treasurer.  I,  S.  l.entz.  M.  C.  R..  Lehigh  Valley: 
for  Executive  Members.' C.  E.  Fuller.  A  G.  M.,  V.  P.;  T.  M. 
Kamsdell.  M.  C.  B  .  C.  X-  A.;  and  C  F.  Giles.  S.  M  .  L.  &  N. 

The  ballot  w  ill  take  place  on  Wednesday  and  the  tellers  wilt 
be  named  on  Wednesday  morning. 


REVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  RECOMMENDED 
PRACTICE. 


After  due  consideration  of  present  standards  and  recom- 
mended practice  of  the  association,  together  with_  replies 
from  members  to  the  circular  of  inquiry,  and  in  connection  with 
which  we  wish  to  sav  that  very  few  of  same  were  received, 
also  requests  involving  standards  presented  bv  the  secrctary 
vour  committee  desires  to  report  as  follows: 

AxiP  "A"  (Standard! 

W'.'h  fsurrab  J >i  in.  fry  7  in.    Paire  6X1.    Sheet  M.  C.  It  15. 

\  n- ember  calls  attention  to  investigation  of  a  number  of 
axle  failures  which  have  caused  derailment  on  their  system, 
and  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  almost  en- 
tirrlv  caused  bv  Vi-in.  ionrnals,  worn  close  to  the  M.  C.  B. 
condemning  limits     This,  of  course,  referring  only  to  ioiK- 
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n.'ils  with  "cold  break*,"  as  contracted  with  journal* 
"burned  off." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  sale  to  assume  that  the  M.  C.  B. 
condemning  limits  for  the  3}i  in.  by  7  in.  journals  do  not 
provide  for  the  same  margin  of  safety  as  in  the  larger  sizes, 
due  probably  in  part  to  the  very  heavy  mileage  that  the 
small  journal  makes  before  reaching  its  condemning  limit* 
contrasted  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Sj-5  in.  by  10 
in.  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  5  in.  by  9  in.  journals,  arc  gen- 
erally condemned  by  collar  wear  or  journal  lenglh  before 
they  reach  the  minimum  diameter. 

"If  this  is  correct,  which  I  believe  investigation  on  other 
lines  will  prove,  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  should  increase 
the  condemning  limit  for  the  3-U  in.  by  7  in.  journaU  to 
give  a  greater  margin  of  safctv  which  I  believe  is  required 
particularly  in  winter  weather  in  the  northern  climates,  into 
which  district  any  of  the  cars  of  the  southern  lines  are  apt 
to  pass." 

The  committee  does  not  concur  in  this  recommendation. 
Axles  "C  and  "D."  (Standard.) 

With  journal!  5  in.  by  9  in.  ami  S'/i  in.  by  10  in.    Sheet  M.  C  B.  IS. 

A  member  calls  attention  as  follows: 

"There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  cars  of  relatively 
heavy  tare  weight  using  5  in.  by  9  in.  and  in  some  cases  5Vt 
in.  by  10  in  journals,  l-'rom  information  we  have  received, 
I  believe  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  S'A  in.  by  10  in.  that 
the  journals  seldom  reach  their  condemning  limits  unless 
frequently  in  the  5  in.  by  9  in.    If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 


T.  H.  GOODNOW, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Revision  of  Standarda  and 
Recommended  Practice. 

larger  condemning  limit  for  journal  diameter  could  be  put 
into  force  without  shortening  the  present  life  of  these  axles 
and  that  their  freedom  from  failures  even  under  overload 
has  shown  them  to  have  a  very  considerable  margin  of 
safety,  is  there  any  reason  whv  the  permissible  load  carried 
might  not  be  slightlv  incrca>cd — I  believe  less  than  five  per 
cent,  increase  would  be  sufficient — to  enable  some  existing 
equipment  to  carry  ten  per  cent,  overload,  which  is  becoming 
generally  customary,  without  an  overload  on  the  journal, 
particularly  as  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
undername  to  meet  service  conditions  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  build  stiff  cars  to  carry  their  nominal  capacity  with 
ten  per  cent,  overload  and  not  overrun  the  journal  capacity. 
The  committee  docs  not  concur  in  this  recommendation. 

Axles.  (Standard.) 

Turn  661  to  684.    Sheet*  M.  C.  B.  15  and  "B." 

Through  a  member,  the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
George  R.  Henderson,  consulting  engineer  of  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  was  received: 

"1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  some  investigations  which  1 
have  recently  made  regarding  the  Standard  M.  M.  and  M.  C. 
B.  axles  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  quick  ac- 
tion ET  brake  under  emergency  application. 

"There  have  been  cases  of  axle  failures  under  tenders  and 
also  there  have  been  Ctsei  where  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency of  the  journal  to  roll  out  of  the  bearing  or  under  the 
edge  of  the  bearing  when  a  severe  application  of  the  brake 
is  made. 


"Referring  to  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  axle, 
would  say  that  I  have  investigated  the  combined  action  oi 
the  brake  taken  in  connection  with  the  worst  strains  that 
can  occur  from  the  natural  loading  and  wind  or  centrifugal 
pressure,  which  horizontal  force  has  been  assumed  at  40 
per  cent,  or  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  rail  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  pressure  and  throw  the  whole  load  on  the  outer 
or  leeward  side  rail.  Of  course  this  is  the  worst  case  that 
could  occur,  as  any  further  horizontal  strains  would  cause 
the  car  to  roll  entirely  off  the  track.  1  find  that  under  these 
conditions  the  greatest  strains  occur  at  the  point  just  inside 
of  the  collar  at  the  inner  point  of  the  wheel  hub  and  that 
this  strain  amounts  to  from  22,500  to  23,000  lbs.  on  the  5  in. 
by  9  in.  and  S'/i  in.  by  10  in.  axles.  Of  course,  1  see  the 
logic  in  making  the  weakest  point  at  this  section  where  a 
crack  could  be  discovered,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
it  occurred  the  other  side  of  the  collar  next  to  the  wheel 
hub;  however,  the  stress  seems  rather  high,  but  the  action 
of  the  brake  shoe  coming  at  right  angles  to  these  stresses 
docs  not  materially  affect  the  outer  strains  in  the  axle. 

"It  is  possible  with  an  emergency  application  of  the  ET 
brake,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  based  on  WO  per  cent, 
of  the  light  weight  of  the  tender  with  50  pounds  of  air  in  the 
cylinder,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
NVcstinghousc  Air  Brake  Co.,  to  obtain  a  shoe  pressure 
equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  normal  axle  load  or  max- 
imum load  for  which  the  axle  is  intended.  Thus,  for  the  5 
in.  by  9  in.  axle  the  pressure  horizontally  of  each  brake 
shoe  may  amount  to  10,000  lbs.  under  the  conditions  above 
staled  and,  if  the  tank  should  be  practically  empty,  there 
would  be  very  nearly  enough  side  preature.  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  journal  friction,  to  roll  the  axle  out  of 
the  bearing.  In  other  words  for  the  5  in.  by  9  in.  axle  there  is 
a  moment  of  26.700  pounds  disturbing  force  against  a  static 
moment  of  30.000  pounds  tending  to  maintain  it  in  the  bear- 
ing, and  the  S'/i  in  by  10  in.  axle  fives  a  disturbing  moment 
of  36,700  lbs.  as  opposed  to  40,000  lbs.  of  stability. 

"The  subject  of  axles  rolling  out  of  the  bearings  has  been 
considered  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  and  I  was 
recently  told  by  W.  V.  Turner,  the  chief  engineer  of  that 
companv,  that  they  were  recommending  double  or  clamp 
brakes  on  passenger  equipment  to  take  care  of  this  trouble. 
This  would  be  almost  prohibitive  on  freight  cars  and  ten- 
ders equipped  with  freight  trucks  and  it  is  possible  that  for 
these  conditions  it  would  be  desirable  to  alter  the  depth  of 
the  standard  bearing  in  order  to  reduce  this  tendency  of  the 
axle  to  roll  out  of  the  bearing." 

The  committee  refers  this  to  the  Committee  on  Car 
Trucks. 

Axle  "E."   (Recommended  Practice.) 

Page  68J.    Sheet  M.  C  B.  "B." 

A  member  suggests  advancing  axle  with  6  by  11  journal, 
designed  to  carry  50,000  pounds,  to  standard. 
The  committee  concurs  in  this  recommendation. 

Signal  Lamp  Socket.  (Standard.) 
Page  802.   Sheet  M.  C.  B.  2«. 

In  accordance  with  action  of  this  Association.  1912  Con- 
vention, with  respect  to  location  of  signal  lamp  socket  in  re- 
lation to  exposure  of  Marker  Lamp.  The  committee,  after 
further  consideration  of  the  matter,  recommends  this  as  in- 
dicated in  sketch  accompanying,  which  is  at  a  fixed  angle 
of  45  degrees,  and.  as  well,  at  a  specified  distance  from  the 
side  of  car  to  the  center  of  socket. 

Marking  on  Freight  Equipment  Cars.  (Recommended 
Practice.) 
Page  804.    Sheet  M   C  B.  "G." 

A  member  suggests  that  this  be  advanced  to  standard,  and 
sheet  M.  C.  B.  G  corrected  as  to  location  for  marking  United 
States  Safety  Appliances  Standard. 

The  committee  concurs  in  this  recommendation. 

Marking  on  Freight  Equipment  Cars.  (Recommended 
Practice.) 

Pane  805.    Sheet  M.  C.  B.  "G." 
The  attention  of  your  committee  was  called  to  American 
Railway  Association  Car  Service  Rule  No.  11.  as  revised  No- 
vember 20.  1912.  which  has  reference  to  the  weighing  of 
freight  equipment,  and  omits  the  star  indication,  with  recom- 
mendation that  the  Recommended  Practice  of  this  Association 
be  changed  to  conform. 
The  committee  concurs  in  this  recommendation. 
Marking  on  Freight  Equipment  Cars.  (Recommended 
Practice,) 

Pages  804  805.    Sheet  If.  C.  B. 
Through  the  secretary  of  the  association  was  referred  the 
suggestion  of  a  representative  of  the  American  Rnilway  As- 
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sociation  for  a  standard  for  stenciling  on  cars  of  date  of 
building,  on  account  of  the  requirements  in  regard  to  the  re- 
weighing  of  cars 

The  committee  concurs  in  this  recommendation,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  word  ''new"  be  stenciled  preceding  the  word 
"weight,"  in  accordance  with  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation Car  Service  Rule  No.  11.  as  amended  November  20, 
1912. 

Springs  and  SnuNO  Caps  tor  Fkeicht  Car  Trucks.  (Recom- 
mended Practice.) 
Page  903     Sheet  M.  C.  B.  "H." 

A  member  suggests  adding  a  spring  for  the  140,000-capacity 
freight  car  truck. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  recommendation,  and  re- 
fers same  to  the  Committee  on  Car  Trucks. 

Classification  of  Cars.    (Recommended  Practice.) 

Pages  906913. 

Through  the  Secretary,  request  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Conard, 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Ac- 
counting Officers,  for  assignment  of  designating  symbols  for 
equipment,  was  received,  as  follows: 

"BM" — Milk  OUL — Exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  milk,  being  » 
car  for  this  purpose  and  fully  equipped  f.jr  handling  in  passenger  train*. 

"F.S" — Kleliik  i'ASst.icfca  Cml. — Kor  long  haul*  or  suburban  service; 
multiple  unit,  and  fitted  with  automatic  couplings  and  air  brake*.  Operating 
power,  atorage  battery. 

"GB" — Cokdola  Cat. — A  car  with  solid  bottom,  side!  and  ends  and  open 
on  top;  suitable  for  mill  trade. 

Nora  to  Follow  Class  "II." 

If  any  of  these  hopper  cars  are  provided  with  roof  or  cover  for  protec- 
tion of  contents  the  letter  "K"  should  be  affixed  to  the  regular  symbol  to 
designate  its  special  class  of  service. 

'MBE" — Cosiiinatiok.  Bagcaci,  Mail  and  Exratu  Ca».  A  car  having 
three  compartment*,  rAch  entirely  separate  from  the  other  for  handling  it* 
individual  class  of  business. 

"MPB" — CoMsiifATioic  Haocaci.  Man  akd  Kxrarss  Can.  A  car  having 
an  individual  compartment,  e«h  entirely  separate,  one  suitable  for  mail, 
one  suitable  for  baggage,  and  one  suitable  for  passengers. 

"XI" — Box  Car  Insuiatio.— A  bv.x  car  having  walls,  floor  and  roof 
insulated,  not  equipped  with  ice  bunkers  or  baskets.  Thi*  car  ordinarily 
used  for  transporting  vegetables,  freight,  etc. 

"SIWX" — Boaidikc  Ot'TriT  Cass. — This  includes  ears  used  for  boarding' 
sleeping,  or  cooking  purposes  in  construction  and  similar  work. 

The  committee  concurs  and  assigns  symbols  as  indicated. 
A  member  suggests  assigning  designating  symbols  to  the  fol- 
lowing class  of  equipment: 

Kind  of  Car.  Description. 
Balla*t  Spreader  and    A  car  with  blades  or  wings  for 

Trimmer.  ing  or  trimming  ballast. 

BalUst  Unloader.         A   car    equipped    with  to 
pulling  a  plow  tbr. 
with  ballast. 

"MWP"       Pile  Driver.  A   car   equipped   with   machinery  for 

pile-driving. 

"MWK"       Snow  Removing  Cars.   Cars  equipped  with  any  special  device 

for  removing  snow  from  between  or 
•   along  side  of  rails. 
"MWM"      Store  Supply  Car.        A  car  equipped  for  handling  material 

to  be  distributed  for  railway  use. 

Following  the  heading  of  "General  Service  Freight  Equip- 
ment Cars,"  note  to  be  added,  as  follows: 

Any  of  the  following  classes  of  equipment  having  special 
heating  appliances  for  the  protection  of  commodity  against 
freezing,  to  be  covered  by  affixing  the  letter  "H"  to  the  des- 
ignating symbol. 

"SH"  Horse  Car.  A  car  specially  fitted  for  the  transporta- 

tion of  horses  in  freight  service. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  recommendation,  so  far 
as  designating  symbols  are  assigned. 

New  Subjects. 

The  committee  has  further  considered  the  establishment 
of  a  maximum  standard  or  limiting  height  for  the  running 
board  of  a  standard  dimension  box  car.  and  in  view  of  the 
variance  found,  brought  about  to  meet  traffic  requirements, 
we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  a  standard  height 
for  running  board  in  view  of  the  other  conditions  which 
enter  in  connection  with  this. 

A  member  suggests  the  necessity  for  a  journal  box,  brass 
and  wedge  for  axle  with  6  in.  by  11  in.  journals,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  Association's  approval  of  the  use  of  an  axle  with 
6  in  by  11  in.  journal  in  freight  service. 

The  committee  concurs  and  refers  this  to  the  Committee 
on  Freight  Car  Trucks. 

A  member  cat's  attention  to  difficulty  experienced  with 
cars  with  arch  bar  trucks,  or  trucks  with  rigid  side  frames, 
and  having  side  hearings  located  outside  gauge  of  track,  and 
suggests  establishing  a  standard  spacing  for  side  bearings. 

The  committee  concurs  in  this  recommendation,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  maximum  side  bearing  spacing  should 
not  exceed  the  rail  gage,  with  a  minimum  of  44-inch  cen- 
ters, and  a  minimum  clearance  between  side  bearings  of  Ms 
inch. 


A  member  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  end  doors  on 
account  of  difficulty  experienced  in  having  yard  clerks  ob- 
tain seal  records  of  same,  due  to  the  inconvenient  location 
and  risk  of  personal  injury.  Claims  are  now  being  paid  on 
account  of  no  end  door  seal  record,  and  cars  are  being  pil- 
fered by  theft  through  the  end  doors,  which  can  be  entered 
with  the  least  chance  lor  detection.  Is  an  end  door  in  a 
standard  box  car  essential?  If  so,  could  it  not  be  placed 
near  the  side  of  car  where  seals  could  be  read  from  the  side 
ladder? 

The  committee  refers  this  to  the  Committee  on  Car  Con- 
struction. 

The  committee,  at  this  time,  wishes  to  submit  for  consider- 
ation, separating  the  proceedings  of  the  association  as  at 
present  published,  taking  out  the  standards  and  recom- 
mended practice,  and  have  same  published  as  a  separate 
volume. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— T.  If.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N'.  W  ), 
chairman;  C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.);  W.  H.  V.  Rosing  (St.  L  & 
S.  F.j  W.  E.  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W.);  O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  & 
A.);  T.  M  Rnmsdcll  (C.  &  A.I.  and  O.  J.  Parks  (Pcnna). 

During  the  presentation  of  the  report  the  chairman  stated 
that  the  committee  wished  to  withdraw  the  article  referring  to 
Signal  Lamp  Socket. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  Since  this  report  was  drawn 
up.  the  committee  has  received  several  other  suggestions,  which 
we  could  not  handle  on  account  of  the  report  having  been  com- 
pleted and  sent  in  to  the  secretary  for  printing,  but  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  held  this  morning,  it  was  decided  that 
there  would  be  included  and  presented  now,  as  a  supplemental 
report  to  the  convention,  the  suggestion  made  by  the  arbitration 
committee  that  the  recommended  practice  on  the  Collection  of 
Salt  Water  Drippings  be  advanced  to  standard. 

DISCUSSION. 

D.  F.  Crawford  (Pcnna.  Lines):  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question.  On  page  9.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  marking  of  freight  equipment  cars,  recommended 
practice,  page  804,  sheet  M.  C  B.  U,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  on  account  of  the  numerous  markings  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  put  on  the  cars  a  badge  plate  with  small  letters  be  per- 
mitted and  used  as  the  recommended  practice  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  notice  that  a  number  of  railroads,  as  well  as  our  lines, 
arc  building  house  cars  with  considerable  outside  framing.  It 
is  a  single  sheet  car  with  steel  frame.  This  steel  frame  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  put  on  the  car  all  the  markings  which 
are  required,  in  the  comparatively  large  letters  required  by  the 
recommended  practice  of  the  association,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  objection  is  to  putting  on  a  badge  plate. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:  I  believe  it  was  considered  that  the  present 
markings  were  practically  established  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  which  was  held  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission inspectors;  that  it  was  thought  that  on  account  of  that 
they  ought  to  stand  at  present  as  included  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Committee  did  not  feel  there  would  be  an  objection  to 
using  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  situ- 
ation it  brought  about  with  the  present  standard  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, it  had  better  be  left  as  it  is. 

D.  F.  Crawford:  The  marking  of  the  government  is  United 
States  Safety  Appliance  Standard,  and  they  permit  the  use  of 
the  badge  plate.  The  other  markings,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
shank  of  the  coupler  and  the  character  of  the  triple-valve,  I 
do  not  think  the  government  is  particularly  interested  in. 

W.  E  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  would  suggest  that  the 
recommendation  indicated  that  all  the  markings  were  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  badge  plate.  We  did  not  feel  that  was 
advisable;  the  general  marks  on  the  car  we  do  not  think  should 
be  reduced  to  badge  plate  sizes. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:  In  connection  with  Mr.  Dunham's  re- 
marks, if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  only  samples  submitted 
were  United  States  stenciling. 

D.  F.  Crawford:  That  is  all  covered  by  page  105,  which 
reads  that  a  badge  plate  V/t  in.  x  10  in.,  with  proper  mark- 
ing, may  be  used  instead  of  penciled  stenciling.  The  tech- 
nical point  may  be  raised  that  a  great  many  cars  now  turned 
out  with  the  information  regarding  the  air-brake,  coupler 
and  brake-beam*  and  other  information  of  that  kin  1.  are  all 
turned  out  with  badge  plates.  I  would  suggest  a  modification 
of  that  section  of  the  report. 

D.  R.  MacBain  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.):  It  teems  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  concur  in  Mr.  Crawford's  remarks. 

M.  K.  Barnum :  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  request  this  committee  to  consider  the  markings  now 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cars  with  a  view  to  separating 
them  into  two  classes,  one  to  be  put  on  a  badge  plate  and 
the  other  class  to  be  stenciled  on  the  car  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner. I  would  make  that  as  a  motion,  that  the  committee  be 
requested  to  revise  that  part  of  their  report  under  those  in- 
structions; and  that  thev  separate  the  different  items  that 
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now  arc  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cars,  making  two  lists, 
one  of  which  may  be  placed  on  a  badge  plate  and  the  other 
stenciled  on  the  cars  in  the  proper  manner. 

C.  A.  Schroycr  (C.  &  N.  W.):  Why  is  it  necessary  to  in- 
corporate that  in  the  recommended  practices  of  the  associa- 
tion when  it  is  now  permissible,  and  nobody  will  be  able  to 
tell  as  to  whether  it  goes  on  with  a  badge  plate  or  is  sten- 
ciled on. 

It.  K.  Barnum:  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have 
uniform  practice. 

C.  A.  Schroycr:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no 
uniform  way  if  the  matter  is  left  permissible;  ''may  be"  does 
not  make  it  a  uniform  practice,  because  we  would  not  like  to 
pay  sixty  or  seventy  cents  for  a  badge  plate  when  we  can  put 
it  on  with  one  cent's  worth  of  paint.  If  we  want  to  do  it,  we 
have  the  privilege  under  existing  conditions. 

D,  F.  Crawford:  If  this  particular  paragraph  had  not  been 
entered  and  had  been  ignored  by  the  committee,  I  would  not 
have  raised  the  point;  the  committee  raised  that  point. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:  This  was  submitted  to  the  committee  to  be 
considered,  they  had  to  consider  it.  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
incorporated  in  our  report. 

President  Fuller:  The  point  submitted  was  the  safety  plates; 
they  only  refer  to  that. 

D.  F.  Crawford:  That  is  already  covered  and  is  a  standard 
of  the  association. 

C.  A.  Schroycr:  I  want  to  make  a  motion,  as  an  amendment 
to  this  amendment,  that  that  portion  of  the  committee's  report 
be  stricken  out  entirely,  and  the  standards  and  recommended 
practice  will  then  remain  as  they  are  now.  which  will  permit 
a  railroad  to  use  the  badge  plate  if  desired,  or  to  put  the  let- 
tering on  with  paint  if  desired. 

President  Fuller  ruled  that  the  motion  was  not  in  order  at 
the  time 

C.  A.  Schroycr:    When  will  my  motion  be  entertained? 

President  Fuller:  If  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Barnum  is 
defeated,  your  motion  will  be  in  order. 

C.  A.  Schroycr :  Then  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  my  mo- 
tion. 

T.  H.  Goodnow :  Yes  there  will,  because  that  will  allow  the 
report  to  stand  as  at  present. 

President  Fuller:  The  question  is  on  Mr.  Barnum's  motion. 
The  motion  was  lost. 

President  Fuller:  The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Schroycr  is  now 
in  order. 

C.  A.  Schroyer:  I  make  that  as  an  original  motion  and  not 
as  an  amendment. 

E.  W.  Pratt :  It  occurs  to  me  there  is  no  provision  in  our 
rules  for  badge  plates  except  for  the  words  "Safety  Appliances," 
or  "Safety  Appliances  Standard."  On  the  contrary,  it  tells  us 
the  letters  for  all  dimensions  of  cars  and  capacities,  and  every- 
thing else,  and  therefore  the  standards  of  the  association  apply 
to  nothing  but  that  one  particular  item.  We  have  not  anything 
if  we  carry  this  motion,  because  it  will  not  apply  to  the  matter 
which  we  have  in  hand. 

W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Penna>:  I  would  like  to  suggest  as  an 
amendment  to  that  motion  that  the  committee  be  requested  to 
make  standard  plans  for  badge  plates  which  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  stencil  for  such  parts,  if  the  badge  plates  are 
available. 

President  Fuller:  Mr.  Schroycr,  will  you  accept  that  amend- 
ment ? 

C.  A.  Schroyer:  No,  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

T,  H.  Goodnow:  It  seems  to  me  this  committee  cannot  handl? 
Mr.  Kicscl's  recommendation,  as  we  simply  handle  the  standards. 
The  standards  arc  established  as  to  the  style  and  size  of  letter 
and  their  location,  and  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
committee  to  take  up  the  work  that  Mr.  Kiesel  proposes ;  that 
is  for  some  other  or  some  special  committee  to  handle. 

W.  F.  Kiesel.  Jr  :  Your  committee  can  refer  the  matter  to 
some  other  committee  for  consideration. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:    That  will  delay  the  matter  another  year. 

W.  F.  Kiesel.  Jr. :   Let  it  be  delayed  another  year. 

E.  W.  Pratt :  You  can  make  one  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  amend  Mr.  Kiesel's  motion  to  the  effect  that  this 
suggestion  be  made  by  the  convention  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  executive  committee  put  this  matter  into 
the  hands  of  such  committee  as  they  deem  proper.  That  will 
save  a  year's  delay. 

C.  A.  Schroycr:    I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

President  Fuller:  By  the  action  hist  taken,  it  is  understood 
that  this  report  will  so  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  recom- 
mended practice,  and  the  amendment  just  made  by  Mr.  Pratt 
will  be  considered  by  the  executive  committee. 


TRAIN  BRAKE  AND  SIGNAL  EQUIPMENT. 


The  committee  recommends  that  hereafter  all  freight  can 
weighing  between  37,000  and  58,000  lbs.  be  equipped  with 
10-in.  brake  cylinders.  The  committee  also  believes  that  the 
braking  power  for  freight  equipment  should  be  made  60  per 
cent  of  the  light  weight  of  the  car,  based  on  fifty  pounds  per 
square  inch  cylinder  pressure.  With  10-in.  brake  cylinders 
applied  to  cars  coming  under  the  weight  limits  given,  and 
using  the  braking  power  recommended,  a  total  leverage  ratio 
of  9  to  1  need  never  be  exceeded. 

The  committee  corresponded  with  the  air  brake  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  triple  they  would  recom- 
mend for  all  freight  car  equipment  to  be  considered  as  stand- 
ard.   The  replies  received  stated  that  they  would  suggest  K-l 


R.  B.  KENDIG, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment. 

for  8-in.  and  K-2  for  10-in.  equipments  as  the  one  to  choose 
for  a  standard.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standard  triple  valve  for  all  freight  equipment  and 
the  elimination  from  service  of  several  different  types  are  so 
obvious  that  the  committee  docs  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
that  the  K-l  and  K-2  triples  be  made  the  standard  for  freight 
cars. 

On  account  of  the  increased  weight  and  length  of  passenger 
trains,  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  tne  operation  to 
obtain  uniform  application  and  to  avoid  annoyance  from  stick- 
ing brakes  in  releasing  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  committee  having  before  it  a  report  of  the  resu'ts 
of  tests  made  by  the  Wcstinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  to  de- 


Fig.  1. — Proposed  Swing  Hanger  for  Air  Brake  and  Air  Signal 
Pipe*  at  End  of  Passenger  Train  Cars. 


tcrminc  the  effect  on  brake  •  i|m  :  ,ii  u  >n  •..irioni  internal  diam- 
eters of  brake  pipe,  recommends-  that  no  pipe  having  an 
internal  diameter  less  than  that  of  1-in.  standard  weight  be 
used  on  passenger  cars,  and  that  for  all  new  equipment  lf:i-in. 
extra-heavy  pipe  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  modern  passenger  cars,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  ends  of  the  brake  pipe  should  be  supported  by 
swinging  clamps  and  hangers,  so  that  no  trouble  from  hose 
parting  while  train  is  passing  through  crossovers  will  be  ex- 
perienced. Fig.  No.  1  illustrates  a  swinging  brake  and  signal 
pipe  end  hanger  that  has  given  good  service  for  over  two 
years. 

The  action  of  acids  and  salt  water  drippings  from  coal  and 
refrigerator  cars  falling  onto  the  brake  pipe  and  its  fittings 
causes  them  to  deteriorate  rapidly,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
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be  galvanized  to  protect  them.   This  practice  is  recommended. 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  upon  the  various 
railroads  in  the  use  of  a  standard  socket  or  pipe  coupling, 
located  10  in.  back  of  the  angle  cock  in  the  brake  pipe  These 
sleeves  or  sockets  are  furnished  in  various  weights  and 
lengths  by  different  manufacturers,  and  where  short  ones 
are  used  there  is  more  likelihood  of  leakage.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  Sheet  No.  18.  showing  location  of  brake 
pipe,  be  revised  or  amplified  so  as  to  show  a  pipe  nipple,  ex- 
tra strong,  11} j  in.  in  total  length,  and  a  line  pipe  coupling, 
extra  heavy,  2%  in.  long,  the  distance  between  the  angle  cock 
and  pipe  coupling  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present  — 10  in. 

The  posilinn  of  bolting  lugs  of  hose  clamps  as  shown  on 
Sheet  Q  interfere  with  the  operator's  hand  when  operating 
the  angle  cock,  and  at  the  coupling  end  with  the  steam  hose 
where  cars  are  equipped  with  both  the  air  and  the  steam 
lines.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  locations  of  the  clamps  as  the 
committee  believes  they  should  be.  The  committee  believes 
an  M.  C.  B.  specification,  providing  for  the  proper  application 
of  thp  clamps  to  the  hose,  should  be  prepared  and  the  draw- 
ings on  Sheet  Q  be  changed  to  conform  to  it. 

On  account  oi  [K)t  carrying  out  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  committee  last  year  for  the  adoption  of  a  distinctive 
hose  label,  the  rearrangement  shown  on  Sheet  Q  costs  more 
to  apply,  and.  therefore,  the  committee  recommends  the  design 
of  hose  label  shown  on  Fig.  2  for  adoption. 

There  are  also  many  oilier  important  brake  matters  that 
should  be  investigated  and  reported  upon,  such  as  Founda- 
tion Brake  and  Gear  and  Clasp  Brakes  for  Heavy  Passenger 
Equipment,  Proper  Location  of  Ends  of  Brake  Pipe  with 
Reference  to  Pulling  Face  of  Coupler,  Distance  of  Brake  Pipe 
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Fig.  2. 

from  Center  of  Car  Coupler  and  Height  from  Rail.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  arc  earnestly  requested  to  submit  to 
the  committee  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  matters  such  as 
they  consider  deserving  of  attention  that  pertain  to  the  work 
of  the  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Committee,  so  that  ample  time 
may  be  had  to  deal  thoroughly  with  them 

The  report  is  signed  by:— R.  B.  Kendig  (X.  Y.  C),  chair- 
man; R.  K  Reading  (Penna.);  B.  P.  Fh.ry  (N.  Y.  O.  &  W.)j 
E  W.  Pratt  (C  &  N.  W.)  and  I-  P.  Streeter  (III.  Cent.). 

B.  P.  Flory.  X.  Y,  O.  tc  W.,  presented  the  report  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  R.  B.  Kendig,  and  m  connection  with 
Section  Eight,  under  the  heading  "The  M  C.  B.  Hose  Label/' 
said:  Since  this  report  was  printed  and  distributed  we  have 
received  a  report  from  the  committee  on  Air-Brake  Hose  Spec- 
ifications, showing  another  laliel,  and  it  was  thought  by  oir 
committee  that  the  discussion  on  this  particular  part  would  !>l- 
better  left  out  until  the  time  when  the  committee  on  Air-Brake 
Hose  Specifications  comet  up,  as  the  two  labels  are  quite 
different. 

DISCUSSION. 

•W.  E.  Durham  (C.  &  N.  W.) :  I  do  not  quite  appreciate  why 
the  committee  has  recommended  ilem  Number  3,  to  the  effect 
lhat  1%  in.  extra  heavy  pipe  be  used.  It  seems  to  km  Handled 
H4  in.  pipe  would  answer  all  purposes  and  certainly  would  n>>t 
be  as  expensive. 

I).  C.  Young  i  Perm  )  !  In  retard  to  sccti"n  2.  1  would  like 
to  a>k  the  committee  in  submitting  this  qttespon  to  letter  h.\l- 
lot,  when  it  would  become  operative  as  a  standard  of  the  asso- 
ciation. If  it  was  paused,  it  would  seem  to  me  a  great  manv 
trifle  valves  would  have  to  be  removed  from  freight  cars,  that 
would  be  perfectly  v«nd  for  service.  Therefore,  it  seemn  to 
me,  the  committee  should  name  some  date  when  this  standard 


would  become  effective  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  ap- 
plication oi  the  valves. 

C.  A.  Schroycr  (C.  &  N.  \V.)  :  I  would  say  in  that  connec- 
tion, it  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  had  a  10  in. 
cylinder  for  freight  cars.  We  have  a  great  many  hundred  freight 
and  refrigerator  cars  now  equipped  with  an  8  in.  cylinder,  and 
this  recommendation  would  knock  the  whole  thing  right  out- 
The  trouble  is.  if  this  association  goes  on  establishing  standards, 
they  w  ill  cut  out  our  cars ;  in  interchange,  this  would  all  have 
to  be  .mi  iut.  oi  spend  $40.  or  >*•->■  in  brakes  In  ->i-  -.':»•> 
allow  a  latitude  of  37,000  to  S8.000  lbs.  on  a  10  in.  and  it  cirs 
down  the  8  in.  to  everything  below  37.(10;  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  cars  WC  have  in  service  for  freight  arc  between  28.003 
and  36jOOQ  lbs.;  so  now  we  only  have  8.000  limit  for  8  in.  brakes 
and  21,00ft  lunit  for  the  10  in.  brakes.  It  seems  to  tne  we  should 
be  very  careful  about  this. 

E.  \V.  Pratt  (C.  A  N.  W.) :  These  have  been  the  recom- 
mended appliances  of  the  air-brake  companies  for  several  years, 
and  most  of  the  railroads,  all  the  up-to-date  railroads,  have  been 
adopting  these  recommendations  of  the  air-brake  companies;  and 
this  was  simply  to  emphasize  that.  If  it  is  a  recommended 
practice,  it  would  apply  to  new  equipment  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  yet  be  a  standard  for  the  association 

C.  D.  Young:  We  arc  one  of  the  up-to-date  railroads  using 
the  10  in.  cvlinder  and  the  K-2  triple  valves;  but  this  would 
apply  to  all  the  existing  cars  with  8  in.  cylinders  and  plain 
triple-valves;  therefore  the  triple-valves  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  K-2  triple-valves  substituted  for  them,  and  I  think 
if  the  committee  would  let  it  apply  to  new  cars  built  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  there  would  hardly  be  any  objection  to  their  recommen- 
dation.   I  make  such  a  motion. 

C.  A.  Schroycr:  The  loss  comes  in  in  this  respect— the  law 
compelled  us  to  fit  up  these  cars,  commencing  :n  1893  We,  as 
an  association,  recognized  that  there  is  no  deterioration  in  an 
air-brake,  and  we  allow  n-  >nc  when  we  settle  for  one.  All  the 
cars  we  are  destroying  to-day  have  8  in.  air-brake  cylinders  on 
them,  all  of  which  are  good  and  usable  hereafter;  and  we  have 
to  throw  them  awav  ami  scrap  those  brak's. 

B.  P.  Flory  (N.  Y  .  O  &  W.)  :  The  committee  says  K-l  and 
K-2  standard  I  think  the  word  "standard''  was  hardly  the  in- 
tention of  our  committed  and  it  should  be  "Recommended  Prac- 
tice." and  that  this  matter  should  be  referred  to  as  recommended 
practice,  and  for  that  only.  That  would.  I  think,  cover  all  the 
objections  raised. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

O.  C.  Cromwell  i  B  &  O  )  :  I  notice  in  number  S.  the  last 
paragraph,  that  the  length  of  the  nipple  has  l>een  changed  from 
10  in  to  ll'-i  in.  A-l.  the  If,  C  B.  cuts  specify  the  10  in.  nip- 
ple.   \\  hv  should  we  make  that  change? 

E.  W.  Pratt :  The  chairman  of  the  committee  cives  me  thu 
information,  and  asks  me  to  explain  it.  The  M.  C.  B  cut 
shows  from  shoulder  to  shoulder;  this  refers  to  the  lcnitth  of 
the  nipple,  including  threads,  so  they  are  practically  identical. 

O.  C,  Cromwell:  It  limply  specifies  the  10  in.  nipple  and 
shows  no  points  between  which  the  length  extends 

President  Fuller:  On  M  C.  B.  sheet  18  it  says  10  in,  and 
the  arrow-points  show  between  the  fittings. 

C.  A.  Schroycr :  Then  it  would  mean  an  lltt  in.  nipple.  I 
think  it  is  nil  right. 

O.  C.  Cromwell-  If  yon  order  a  10  in.  nipple,  you  won't  get 
it  between  the  collars.  You  put  in  a  requisition  for  a  10  in 
nipple:  it  would  be  the  total  length  and  that  is  the  way  it  was 
intended  to  be  in  these  proceeding*. 

President  Fuller:    It  does  not  show  it. 

O.  C.  Cromwell :  It  specifies  a  10  in.  nipple ;  and  that  means 
full  length 

F.  F.  Gaines  fC.  of  Ga  1  :  We  have  been  at  some  trouble  at 
getting  at  a  standard  nipple,  and  I  think  we  should  sfck  to 
what  we  l  ave 

President  Fuller:    Does  anybody  know  what  they  arc  using? 

O.  {"  Cromwell:    We  u«c  a  piece  of  pine  10  in.  lone 

F.  W.  Brazier  fN.  V.  C):    A  10  in.  nipple  is  hut  10  in  and 

not  11     If  it  is  an  error  in  the  drawing,  would  it  not  he  easier 

to  correct  that5 

O,  C.  Cromwell:  If  the  drawing  sho\\«  10  in.  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  it  does  not  show  a  10  in  nipple 

W.  F  Dunham  fC.  *  N  W.) :  I  make  the  motion  that  the 
cut  be  corrected  to  show  a  10  in.  nipple 

President  Puller:    Ten  inches  in  length' 

W  F.  Dunham :   Yes.  sir  a  ten  inch  nipple 

O.  C.  Cromwell  •  You  w  ill  have  to  show  how-  many  threads 
will  go  into  the  nipple. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

T  II.  Goiwlnow:  A«  I  understand  it  now,  the  nipple  is 
taken  out  of  th's  renort,  is,  it  not? 

President  Fuller:  The  plate  will  be  corrected  to  show  a  10 
in  nipple  in*tc;id  of  10  i-i.  between  shoulders. 

M.  K,  Bnrnnm  (Illinois  Central):  I  move  that  this  report 
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be  adopted  a*  revised,  with  the  exception  of  paragraph  8. 
referring  to  the  Hose  Label  which  shall  be  omitted  and  de- 
ferred for  discussion  until  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Air-brake  and  Hose  Specifications  is  taken  up. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


BRAKE  SHOE  AND  BRAKE  EQUIPMENT. 


BRAKE  SHOES. 

The  committee  would  repeat  the  recommendation  of  last 
year,  namely: 

"That  some  further  work  be  undertaken  by  the  association 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  results  obtained  under  hifth 
brake-shoe  pressure  with  those  upon  which  the  association's 
specifications  are  based." 

Previous  to  1911  the  tests  on  brake  shoes  had  been  con- 
fined to  pressures  of  2.808,  4.152,  6,840  and  12,000  lbs.,  and 
to  speeds  of  20,  40  and  65  m.  p.  h. 

The  tests  made  by  the  committee  in  1910  at  a  speed  of  80 
m.  p.  h,  and  at  pressures  of  9.000  12.000.  14.000.  16.000.  18- 
000  and  20.000  lbs.,  established  new  standards  for  high-pres- 
sure and  high-speed  service. 

In  order  to  complete* the  series  and  to  furnish  data  for  high- 
pressure  specifications,  it  is  desirable  that  some  further  tests 
of  an  intermediate  character  should  be  made  on  the  shoes 
tested  in  1910. 

The  committee  accordingly  recommends  for  this  year's  pro- 
gram tests  on  these  same  shoes  at  n  speed  of  65  m,  p.  h.  and 
a;  pressures  of  9,000,  12.000.  14,000.  16.000  and  18.000  lb? 

The  pressure  of  20,0(10  lbs,  is  not  included,  since  the  results 
obtained  in  1910  show  that  no  practical  advantage  attends  the 
use  oi  pressures  higher  than  18,000  lbs. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  from  the  data  thus 
obtained  specifications  should  be  prepared  covering  the  use 
of  shoes  in  heavy  passenger  work. 

In  view  oi  what  has  been  said  above,  the  committee  feels 
that  further  tests  should  be  made  to  complete  the  scries  and 
render  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association  the  high- 
pressure  work  already  done. 

The  committee  presented  an  Appendix  showing  results  of 
tests  made  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  Mahwah, 
New  Jersey. 

Brake-beam  Equipment. 

Standard  Brake  Beam. — The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  standard  No.  2  brake  beam 
was  rejected.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this  re- 
jection, and  to  get  further  information,  the  committee  address- 
ed a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  members.  The  replies 
to  this  letter  as  received  by  the  committee  have  led  the  com- 
mittee to  make  certain  changes  in  Sheet  17-B,  as  follows: 

The  hole  at  the  lower  end  of  strut  member  in  Sheet  17-B 
is  drawn  dotted  as  being  optional.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
hole  in  the  upper  end  of  the  head  is  also  dotted.  The  com- 
mittee has  found  by  investigation  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  beam  shown  in  Sheet  17-B  enough 
to  make  any  appreciable  saving  without  the  probability  of 
stresses  in  the  compression  member,  which  would  be  unsafe 
for  commercial  open-hearth  steel.  The  committee  would  in- 
dicate that  the  new  brake-beam  gage  shown  in  Sheet  17-A 
was  accepted  for  trial,  with  a  view  to  adoption  as  recommended 
practice  by  letter  ballot  The  committee  would  accordingly 
recommend  Sheet  17-A  to  be  accepted  as  showing  the  details 
of  the  gages  under  trial. 

The  committee  would  also  recommend  the  beam  as  shown 
on  M.  C  B  Association  Sheet  17-B  for  consideration  and 
trial  by  members  of  the  Association,  with  a  view  of  adopting 
such  beam  as  recommended  practice  for  No.  2  M.  C  B.  brake 
beam. 

Brak,-  Beams  for  Passenaer  Equipment  Cars—  In  the  circu- 
lar letter  the  committee  asked  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
pare specifications  for  the  test  and  inspection  of  brake  beams 
to  be  used  on  passenger  train  cars.  The  vote  on  this  qeustion 
was  indeterminate.  The  committee  would  ask  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, therefore,  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  preparing  a  specification  for  a  brake  beam  for  pas- 
senger train  cars. 

Sf-acin/}  of  Brake-beam  Heads.— \n  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  spacing  nf  60?  S  in.  between  the  brake  beam  heads 
is  unnecessarily  Inrge  and  allows  the  brake  beam  to  shift  to 
one  side  or  the  other  and  to  bring  the  brake  shoe  on  one  side 
beyond  the  tread  of  the  wheel  so  as  to  bear  on  the  outside 
edge  and  wear  to  a  shoulder.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
by  comparing  the  maximum  and  minimum  distances  for  brake 
heads  with  the  standard  maximum  and  minimum  gages  of 
wheels.  The  committee  would  accordingly  recommend  that 
an  average  spacing  of  60  in  be  adopted  in  place  of  60:{  in.. 


with  a  maximum  spacing  of  in.  and  a  minimum  of  59J< 

in. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— Prof.  Chas.  H.  Benjamin  (Purdue 
Univ.),  chairman;  C.  D.  Young  (Penna.),  and  R.  B.  Kendig 

(N.  Y.  C). 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  further  test*  to  be  made, 
Prof.  Benjamin  in  presenting  the  report,  said:  "I  will  say 
in  explanation,  that  the  association,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  authorized  these  tests  but  unfortunately  wc  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  money  with  which  to  complete  them. 
I  hop?  that  the  association  will  continue  this  recommenda- 
tion and  that  wc  may  be  able  this  year  to  make  the  tests. 
This  will  practically  complete  the  work  on  the  tests  of  brake- 
shoes for  this  purpose,  and  will  make  our  specifications  com- 
plete." 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Fuller:  It  is  considered  best  to  take  up  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  brakeshoes  first,  and  t;o  to  the  brakebeam  equip- 
ment afterwards. 

)-'.  K  dairies  (C.  of  Ga  l  :  I  would  move  that  the  recommen- 
dation oi  the  committee  be  adopted,  that  is.  that  further  tests 
be  made  according  to  the  sections  on  brakeshoes  which  have 
been  outlined. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Prof.  Benjamin  then  presented  the  portion  of  the  report  re- 
lating to  brakeheam  equipment,  and  after  re  ference  to  the  beam, 
as  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  sheet  17- H.  for  consideration  and  trial 
by  members  of  the  association  with  a  view  to  adopting  such  a 
beam  as  recommended  practice  for  a  No  2.  M.  C  B,  brake- 
beam,  he  said:  "Another  question  which  was  raised  was  that 
of  making  the  head  stronger;  that  is.  rc-cnforcing  the  back  of 
the  head,  for  the  reason  that  the  steel-back  brakeslioc  some- 
times breaks  in  the  middle,  and  brinvs  the  pressure  on  the  head 
in  such  a  way  as  to  subject  it  to  more  stress  than  it  was  in- 
tended for.  The  committee  has  considered  this  point,  and 
would  prefer  to  reduce  the  clearance  which  now  exists  from 
'  i*  in.  to  >h:  in.  which  w  ould  perhaps  remedy  the  difficulty  with- 
out any  change  in  the  sire  of  the  head  " 

After  the  paragraph  headed  Brakebrnms  for  Passenger  Equip- 
ment Cars.  Prof.  Benjamin  said:  "The  reason  for  asking  this 
was  that  the  answers  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  were  so  few  and 
indefinite  that  the  committee  got  no  information  and  we  would 
like  to  have  the  maiter  referred  to  the  association  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  In  this  connection,  the  Buckeye  Steel  Cast- 
ings Company,  whose  exhibit  is  located  at  Booths  603-605  of 
the  annex,  has  kindly  consented  to  exhibit  a  brakeshoc  with  the 
wheels  and  brakebrams.  so  that  memhers  can  make  these  com- 
parisons directly  on  a  wheel.  The  brake  is  so  arranged  that  the 
wheels  on  one  end  have  a  maximum  spacing  and  maximum 
thickness  of  flange,  while  on  the  other  end  they  have  a  mini- 
mum spacing  and  minimum  thickness  of  flange.  There  are  three 
brakebeams  available,  one  averaging  59^,  one  60,  and  one  60V«. 
These  will  enable  all  members  who  are  interested  in  this  to  se>: 
what  the  tolerances  arc  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  brakeshoe  is  liable  to  have,  and  as  to  how  much 
motion  it  has  one  way  or  the  other." 

After  the  paragraph  on  Spacing  of  Brake-Beam  Heads, 
Prof.  Benjamin  'aid:  "In  supporting  this  last  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  cav  that  the  increasing  accuracy  in  standardiza- 
tion of  the  wheels  and  axles  themselves  makes  it  more  prac- 
ticable to  limit  the  spacing  of  the  brake-heads  in  this  way 
than  five  or  ten  years  ago." 

President  Fuller:  Some  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  under  section  i  reading 
"That  the  question  of  preparing  a  specification  for  a  brake 
beam  for  passenger  train  cars  be  submitted  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  for  letter  ballot."  The  commi'ti-e 
would  like  the  views  of  the  members  on  this  proposition. 

O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O  ):  I  move  thai  the  committee 
be  instructed  to  prepare  such  specifications  and  present  thenl 
to  the  association, 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried. 'I 

F.  F.  Gaine~  i  f  of  Ga  >:  I  would  like  to  move  that  rec- 
ommendation Number  four  as  to  its  spacing  of  60  inches  for 
brake  beam  beads  be  adopted  as  standard  and  referred  to 
letter  ballot. 

<>.  C.  Cromwell:  I  do  not  think  that  our  present 
standard  should  be  chanced.  If  you  investigate  this  matter, 
you  vill  find  that  you  have,  with  60  inches  at  the  centre 
of  the  brad,  a  xi  in.  clearance  hetween  the  shoe  and  fillet 
of  the  flange.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  wearing 
out  tt'e  throat  of  the  flanges  than  wearing  the  shoes  on 
the  eutside  of  the  trend.  You  have  established  a  centre 
now  of  fSO-'  i  in  .  you  have  a  gage  for  it,  and  the  suspen- 
sion on  the  trucks  is  arranged  for  that:  you  have  the 
hancers  for  it.  and  whv  co  awav  from  it?  1  cannot  see 
;.nv  great  necessity  for"  it     We  have  no  trouble  with  the 
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shoes  sliding  off  from  the  outside  tread*  where  we  run 
00-' j  in. 

¥,  F.  Gaines:  I  want  to  say  that  our  experience  has 
been  with  the  wider  gages.  60-'..  and  (O-'A.  We  rind  more 
throat  wear  due  to  the  wide  gage  where  the  shoe  will  loop 
over  the  face  of  the  opposite  side  and  bring  the  other 
shoe  tread  up  into  the  throat  of  the  wheel,  and  that  will 
wear  the  shoe  out  much  more  quickly.  I  would  like  to  sec 
the  matter  go  to  letter  ballot  this  time. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Gaines  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  In  reference  to  recommendation  No.  1, 
this  motion  wc  have  Just  put  involves  a  change  of  sheet  17- A. 
in  regard  to  the  spacing  of  60J4  in.  there,  and  I  just  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  it.  With  that  in  view,  1  move 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be  submitted  for 
adoption  as  standard.  It  says  60J4  and  wilt  have  to  be 
changed  to  60,  if  section  4  is  adopted  according  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee. 

President  Fuller:  Your  motion  carries  with  it  a  change 
of  the  standard,  and  the  matter  is  before  the  association 
for  vote  by  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  standard.  If  section 
4  is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in 
other  sections  to  agree  therewith. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  I  move  that  we  adopt  recommendation 
Number  1  as  standard,  with  the  change  to  60  in.,  as  called 
for  by  the  other  motion. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

R.  L.  Klcine  (Pcnna. ):  1  move  that  recommendation  number 
two  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  recommended 
practice. 

A.  W,  Gibbs  (Penna.):  As  I  understand  the  matter,  wc  arc 
not  clear  on  the  subject  of  patents  in  connection  with  that  brake 
gearing. 

President  Fuller:  This  matter  which  we  arc  discussing  re- 
lates to  brake  beams. 

A.  W.  Gibbs :  Recommendation  number  two  says  "That  No. 
2  brake  beam,  shown  in  sheet  17-B  of  this  report,  receive  con- 
sideration and  trial  by  members  of  the  association,  with  a  view 
of  adopting  such  beam  as  recommended  practice  for  No.  2, 
M.  C.  B.  brake  beam."  In  that  sheet  is  shown  the  brake  head. 
The  brake  head,  I  find  out  from  reports  from  one  of  the  legal 
associations,  is  covered  by  two  patents,  both  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  same  company,  and  that  the  important  one  is 
described  as  follows :  "The  Harrison  patent  is  the  more  im- 
portant one.  and  covers  a  brake  head  having  broad  attaching 
lugs  with  chambered  legs,  the  lugs  being  cored  transversely  of 
the  keyway.  gjving  the  advantage  of  strength  and  uniformity 
of  casting,  besides  certain  alleged  incidental  advantages  in  man 
ufacturr.  The  important  thing  is  that  this  patent  contains  a 
claim  (No.  6)  reading  'A  brake  head  having  a  shoe  attaching 
lug.  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  brake  head,  said  lug  hav- 
ing a  broad  bearing  face  of  substantially  rectangular  shape  and 
uniform  width,  the  leg  portions  of  said  lug  being  chambered  at 
each  side  of  the  key-hole  of  the  lug.' " 

President  Fuller:  Can  you  enlighten  us  on  this  matter. 
Prof.  Benjamin? 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Benjamin:  This  matter  regarding  the 
patent  was  called  to  my  attention  subsequent  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  and  I  wrote  to  the 
person  who  owns  this  patent,  asking  what  his  attitude 
would  be.  and  received  simply  a  non-committal  letter  as 
to  the  attitude  with  regard  to  making  this  public  property. 
If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  association.  I  will  read  the 
letter. 

Prof.  Benjamin:  The  committee  had  not  intended  to 
precipitate  this  discussion  before  the  association,  but  as 
long  as  it  is  before  the  house,  the  committee  feels  bound 
to  give  the  association  all  the  information  in  its  power, 

R.  L,  Kleine:  Inasmuch  as  the  subject  before  us  involves 
a  patent.  I  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  con«titution.  rather  than 
that  the  matter  shall  be  discussed  here  on  the  floor. 

President  Fuller:  That  will  delay  the  action  on  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  unless  you  cut  out  the  head  en- 
tirely. 

R.  L  Kleine:  I  would  have  to  withdraw  my  motion,  un- 
der those  conditions. 

E.  IV.  Pratt:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ancle  this  discussion 
has  reached  is  something  like  our  standard  coupler  discus- 
sion, and  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  would  *ccm  to  me  to  be  a  good  thing  if  this  a»«o- 
ciation  would  refer  this  standard  brake  beam  back  to  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  be  requested  to  confer  with 
the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  coupler  committee,  and 
r*p«ift  at  the  next  convention. 

C.  D  Young  i  Penna  A:  I  believe  that  bv  a  slight  addition 
to  s|i»et  17-R.  which  was  prepared  in  my  office,  anv  question 
"f  patent  arranginvnis  can  be  ra*ilv  handled  bv  the  execu- 
tive committee.    I  believe  the  matter  can  then  he  voted  on 


as  recommended  practice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  drawing,  which  will  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  intcrchangcability  of  the  head  with  the  channel  or 
the  head  with  the  tic  member,  that  the  whole  thing  can  be 
settled  this  year,  and  I  would  make  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Klcine's  motion  that  this  question  of  the  patent  situation, 
agreeable  to  the  executive  committee,  be  disposed  of  before 
this  matter  is  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

Mr.  Kleine  accepted  the  amendment  and  the  motion  was 
carried. 


COUPLER  AND  DRAFT  EQUIPMENT. 


COUPLER  TESTS— STATIC  AND  DYNAMIC. 

The  tests  outlined  in  report  of  last  year  were  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  C.  D.  Young,  engineer  of  tests  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  These  tests  were  started  April  3,  1912,  and  car- 
ried along  continuously,  using  Pennsylvania  Railroad  test- 
ing facilities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baltimore  Si  Ohio,  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  to  expedite  the  work,  and  were  completed  April 
24.  1913.    A  total  of  481  tests  were  made. 

The  couplers  used  in  these  tests  comprised  those  in  gen- 
eral use  to-day.  as  well  as  some  reinforced  or  strengthened 
couplers  which  were  in  course  of  development,  as  follows: 
Pitt.  Major,  Latrobe,  Major  Special  103.  Gould  "Z."  Janney 
"X,"  Sharon,  Krakau.  Alliance.  Baieley  and  Simplex. 

With  a  view  of  increasing  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate 
strength  of  the  material,  experiments  were  made  with  heat 
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treatment  and  varying  chemistry.  All  designs  of  couplers 
tested  were  divided  in  (our  groups,  each  group  being  sub- 
jected to  the  full  list  of  tests.  The  four  groups  comprise 
the  following: 

A.  Couplers  of  the  regular  commercial  product 

B.  Couplers  with  the  best  heat  treatment  and  chemistry 
which  coupler  manufacturers  could  recommend  in  light  of 
their  present  experience. 

C.  Couplers  unannealed  by  the  manufacturers  with  0.35 
per  cent,  carbon  low-phosphorus  steel,  heat-treated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

D.  Couplers  unannealed  by  the  manufacturers  and  made 
of  steel  in  accordance  with  their  present  foundry  practice 
and  chemistry,  and  heat-treated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

All  testing  of  couplers  and  separate  knuckles  has  hereto- 
fore heen  made  by  measuring  the  ultimate  distortion  after 
the  final  blow  as  prescribed  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Specifications, 
but  in  the  tests  conducted  by  this  committee,  the  distortions 
were  measured  after  each  drop  or  pull  and  tabulated  by  so 
much  plus  or  minus  from  the  original  dimensions,  the  idea 
being  to  establish  the  point  at  which  permanent  set  takes 
place  and  study  design  therefrom.  Fig.  1  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  points,  etc. 

The  results  of  all  the  individual  tests  were  plotted  graph- 
ically as  well  as  summaries  of  the  important  dimensions, 
illustrating  permanent  set  at  the  various  blows  or  incre- 
ments of  load  in  each  tr*t  (jerk,  strike,  (lulling.  ctcA  for  aH 
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types  of  couplers  under  each  grade  of  material.  The  four 
grades  of  material  in  each  coupler  were  al>o  compared  by 
summary  plots  for  the  various  tests. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS   OF  TFJiTS. 

The  following  comparisons  are  based  upon  the  "A"  ma- 
terial or  (he  present  commercial  material  used  in  couplers, 
and  arc  only  of  a  general  nature  without  going  into  detail. 


Fig.  1— Location  of  Points  for  Testing. 

All  couplers  were  given  letter  designation*  to  represent  the 
names  of  the  couplers  tested.  Couplers  Ta,  Ua.  Wa.  Xa. 
Xb,  Ya  and  Yc  represent  couplers  of  the  latest  types  in 
general  service;  couplers  Tb.  L'b.Yb  and  Yd  represent  coup- 
lers of  increased  weight  and  strength  in  the  development 
stage,  a  number  of  which  arc  in  service  experimentally. 
Pulling   Test   of  Complete   Couplers.— Standard   M.   C.  B 

Axed  age  RtSKLTi  cp  Priuso  Tist'. 


rVf nonfil  Stl  u  "1.H     Load  tt  »li  ier& 
tKnucklt  Oprait<;>  ,  Srt. 
u  IMnniroaiidj.  !    M.  ('  II.  LmL 
IntW          j  IVvuak. 

252 
.282 
.292 

.are 

371 
.2*3 
332 

221,noo 
25i,OO0 
212,000 
1U8.000 
1(16,1)00 
2(10,000 
192,000 

aso.ono 

320.000 
200,000 
24U,«» 
232,220 

2W),nm 

231,800 

1.  

Xa   -   

*  

Ye  

.m 

210,571 

261,725 

Experimental. 

Tb  

hk 
on* 

.159 
112 

27S.OO0 
:inn,ntx> 
:m2,ooo 

304.000 

44X.400 
30O,(KK) 
MD.IKH) 
404,503 

11H 

298.000 

373,241 

IncrcMP  

Decr*ajw  

61  3', 

40  6% 

4  2 

Nun.—  All  coupler*  5  l>y  7  inch  shank  except  Ca,  which  was  5  hy  5 


test.  1 50,(VJ0  lbs.  pull  with  limit  knuckle  opening  of  H  in.  ("C" 
dimension). 

Sialic  Ciuard-arm  Tests  {Pulling}. — This  test  was  developed 
on  account  of  the  present  face  test  being  unsatisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  not  giving  uniform  results,  mainly  "due  to 


the  variation  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  contour  lines, 
allowing  the  block  to  seat  higher  or  lower  in  the  head,  thus  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  wedging  action.  It  consists  of  hold- 
ing down  the  guard  arm  and  shank  and  pulling  on  the  coupler 
lugs. 

Static  Tensile  Tests  of  Coupler  Lugs — This  test  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  coupler  lugs  in  pulling,  each 
lug  being  pulled  separately  on  a  standard  diameter  pin  placed 
in  the  knuckle  pivot  pin  hole. 

Tensile  Test  of  Material.— This  was  a  regular  tensile  test 

Static  Guau>  Asm  Tuts. 


St.r-vl  twn  C.uu>l 
Srw.  tirl  r-uicn  "  A  "  tt 
IJ0JKU  V-iiail* 
tnriiw 

IlLiaun  Lou. 
FMdi. 

.000 
.185 
.192 
.011 
.162 
.176 
IM 

296,000 
216.OU0 
ZM),UU 
330,000 
280.000 
310,000 
310,000 

u»  

Avarice  

.126 

295357 

Experimental. 

.060 
.187 
•  063 
085 

400,000 

•180.0UO 
340,000 

Ub  

.113 

333,333 

12  7% 

10  3% 

♦  On  account  of  Yb  coupler  being  de*igned  not  to  take  any  pull  on  lugi 
in  service,  same  is  not  included  in  the  average. 

of  the  material  in  the  couplers,  using  a  piece  sawed  from  shank 
of  each  coupler.  Microscopic  photographs  (10)  diameters) 
were  taken  of  a  section  from  both  the  shank  and  knuckle  of 
each  coupler. 

Pulling,  Separate  Knuckles— This  test 
the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength 
s.    The  knuckles  were  held  in  a  forg- 
eter  pin  through  pivot  hole,  the  knuckle 


Static  Knuckle  Tests. 
was  made  to  determine 
of  the  separate  knuckle 
ing  by  a  standard  1 


Twmr.K  Tests  op  CoerLrji  l.t  c.t. 


T»  

la  

We  

Xa  

Xb  

Ye  

Ye  


Average. 


Tb.. 
lib 
Yb 
Yd 


Kxpruiio  NT.r. 


Average. 
Increase 


Toe  I.i « 


fclutsum  LwJ 

V,Um(  IV- 
aamliH'V' 

f-..t:r.!> 

t'ltiMlB  LtMll. 

rvuhta. 

Muiaum  Uui 

Vfitbml  PW- 
ftElrjE^tvf          \ , 

Pnuda. 

1  "lliTfiilr  Lead, 

100,000 

120,000 
160.000 
HO.OOO 
40,(100 

160.000 
251  ,M0 
273.000 
1GO.0O0 
147,400 

00.000 
40,1100 
60,000 
160.000 
140,0110 
OO.UW 
90,000 

220,000 
222.KRI 
231,000 
216,000 
218,200 
210.000 
235,300 

00.000 

■MH,oon 

W.333 

206.701 

85,714 

220.190 

40X100 

120000 

140.000 
60.000 

mjuoo 
21.ua) 

•*4,tW0 
♦80.000 

so.ooo 
100,000 
:*),«tio 

60,000 

261,000 
240.000 
♦HI  320 
♦120,000 

73,000 

80,000 

250,500 

13.7' , 

21. 4' c 

«■■;; 

•SmatI  knuckle  pin  unable  tn  >tan<l  higher  loads.  Not 
average. 

t  Since  these  lugs  are  very  thin,  the  design  of  coupler  not  requiring 
them  to  take  any  load,  they  arc  not  included  in  averages. 

tail  blocked  on  lock-bearing  area  and  dummy  engaging  jiullmg 
face 

Dynamic  Strike  Tests.  Complete  Coup ia  —  Standard  M.  C 
B.  test,  three  blows  of  1,640  pounds  falling  5  feet,  and  thro: 
blows  falling  10  fret. 

Limit  of  knuckle  closure  "C"  is  in.  on  bottom  after 
third  blow  at  5  feet 

Limit  of  axia!  distortion  is  1  r\  in  on  bottom  after  third 
blow  at  10  feet. 

Dynamic  Guard-arm  T,-sts.  Coupler  Rody—  Formerly  an  M. 
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C.  B.  standard  test  now  replaced  hy  face  test,  three  blows  of 
1,640  lbs.  falling  3  feet,  and  four  blows  railing  S  feet. 
Former  limits  after  fourth  blow  at  S  feet: 
Guard-arm  deflection  "A"  is  7-16  in.  on  bottom. 

Tin 4 1 li  Tests  or  Matiiial. 


Cootm 

yiuLc  Lma, 

ptr  Spurn 
lata. 

Skmrlb, 
Fouab, 
pv  Suum 
■■Kb. 

nb*Mlr  tiftiil 
by 

tluait  ' 
Straidb. 

EkoauTiDK  Ptacm  i»  >  Jaraaa. 

Actual 

IWtd.  Daaaid. 

Ta.  

36,690 
48,140 
36,560 
20,8flO 
36,070 
35,1'JO 
31,:  tin 

35,.Vin 

30,3-jn 

33,130 
3S.780 

50,520 

66.210 
61.620 
60.720 
61,100 
61,740 

oa.ioo 

59.200 
61.300 
6?'2SO 

72.6 
45.3 
55.2 
33  9 
59  1 
61  5 
50  7 

53  8 
61  3 

54  0 
57.6 

10 

0 
13 

6.5 
IS 
22 
13 

20  5 
15  5 
14 
9 

17.7 
10 

8  1 
1«  2 

51 

Va  

Xb.  

Y»  

0  3 

Ye  

9  7 
0  7 
8  1 
8  8 
11  X 

Tb  

1%  

Yb  

Yd  

Avenge  

3.1,323  j  64,190 

55  0 

S  4 

Noit—  Deaircd  elongation  in  2  inches  equals  moo.ooo  pound* 
by  ultimate  strength  in  pound*. 

Static  KvVCKLl  Tbti. 


Pw  ouarnt  frt  it 

lkAirt  K«  Took 

t!U/»Ki  Paundl 

rim 

(  Vttyw  Top  and 

Lax). 
IAwta*»  T<9V>s 

VKibite  Load. 

Bntfeeai 

B«,lhAj 

"FT' 

■K 

latbal. 

rmsa. 

120.OUO 

.035 

— — — — — — 

2so,ooo 

ITft  ...a......  

100,1X10 

.075 

253,860 

^   - 

SO.tXKI 

.299 

278,310 

80,01X1 

.261 

200,1X10 

80,000 

159 

291,850 

Y.  

60,01)0 

.305 

•300,000 

Yc  

ou.ooo 

.278 

233,570 

82.S57. 

.210 

120,000 

,03s 

•aw/mo 

•10,000 

077 

239  *30 

Yb  

220.000 

.000 

J400.00n 

Yd  

160,000 

out 

♦230,130 

147 .500 

,029 

86-", 

•  Test  discontinued  account  reaching  capacity  of  machine. 
t  Pulling  dummy  failed, 

t  Test  pivot  pin  (ailed,  small  diameter,  account  design  of  coupler. 
Dtkamic  SrbiKt  Tisre. 


Fr.aju.vfvT  8ar 

TimL  Bto« 

■  U»l.»  it 

->:" 

C'OC  FLUat  —  huHAITT 

»m> 

Inn 

ThIH  Bl™ 

ruuj 

Ttiml  Bit* 

Fo.l 

ir«t. 

I'jfnt, 

•t  5  Ffrt. 

it  l»  Km. 

Blow. 

Iida. 

tricara. 

Iwam. 

T.  

3 

468 

<m 

.812 

812 

3 

.  100 

1  812 

1  062 

1.530 

Wa  

3 

1 

211 

1.499 

1.531 

1,087 

Xa  

3 

.025 

.7N0 

.906 

1.343 

3 

2 

.265 

199 

.502 

Y*   

3 

4 

3 13 

1  1  to 

"  is\ 

1  234 

Yr  

3 

5 

140 

1  18 

.7S1 

1  343 



3 

1  S 

.233 

1  135 

,979 

1  216 

EXPIRIWXNTAI. 

Tb  

I 

lot 

707 

1.124 

n>  

,116 

M»> 

% 

1  >I 

Yl»  

3 

in 

.1174 

.7*3 

.•137 

1  wis 

Yd  

3 

5 

110 

.562 

1  15ft 

1  468 

Airtup  

3 

S  II 

Kr2 

.7*. 

."'.Hi 

1.400 

Inrrrjyw  ... 

20-c. 

5ft  2' ; 

33.7'; 

is  7' ; 

_  Axial  d-'-T 

f  r.  is  1 

'«  in   for  ,i  !:v  5 

.  I'  ,  in 

fur  5  1.,y 

7  in    >]i;il:k.  r 

'  r.i  -  ,ire<. 

i.n  l--. 

•  .in. 

tests,  three  blows  of  1,640  lbs.  falling  5  feet,  and  two  blows 
falling  10  feet. 

Dthamic  Cuaio  A««  Tut*. 


Phmamrkt  9*T 
lAnnce  Tap  aad  Boclml 


Amu.  L 


JFa*. 

*  Fe«t. 

FouHk  BIm  tmtl 
ml  &  F«»*.    |Mm»  -/n-.ctil 
IntltM.     |  IncbcB. 

alSFaL 

1  PSaJ 
UdM. 

Ta  

la 

Wa  

Xa  

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 

6 

3 
2 
6 
12 

.452 
.265 
.406 

.452 
.265 
.593 
.490 
.488 
.718 
,K28 

2  062 
V  874 
1  343 

2  062 
1.874 
1  843 
1  014 
1  468 

1  343 

2  281 

Xb  

Ya  

Yr  

Avwage  . . . . . 

.43? 
.296 

.874 
1  281 

3 

5  3 

,371 

.562 

1  487 

1.098 

ExrspiMEirrM. 

Tb  

lb  

Yb   

3 

3 

3 
3 

19 

6 

36 
15 

.061 

.197 

.028 
.140 

.342 

.240 

.198 
.487 

1  281 

.875 

1  375 
1.187 

Shank 
bnikrn. 
Skaok 

hlXikr/| , 

3  312 
2  124 

3 

19  0 

too 

.318 

1.179 

2  718 

25S- 

aor-c 

71.41 

43  4% 

20  7% 

Dynamic  Faci  Tuts. 

Tuml  Run 
Ci.i.i  Ar 

Pr«ju«KHT  Srr 

M" 

t  AvcrAarT^pAn  J  Botfcm) 
Arm 

kxui  DtananoH 

•  V,,rKr.  I,.„  K-IU^I 

Ama 

Hi  Frrt. 

r—i 

£ 

T»  

I'n  

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

3 
3 

4 
2 
1 

6 

5 
3 

.009 

.828 
.562 
.484 
.476 

.7IS 
.718 

406 
187 

.531 
.187 
.156 
.375 
Hrad 
Broken. 
240 
.250 

\v«   

X»  , 

Xb 

Yn   

Yc  

Antip  . 

.515 
640 

.375 
Hrad 
Broken 
.187 
.187 

2  7 

2  1 

5SS 

.031 

268 

.291 

F^riKIJIESTM 

Yb  

Yd  

3 

3 

3 
3 

7 

3 

.475 
.536 

211 

27D 

C30 

.759 

.:«vi 

.27G 

.218 
.343 

,000 
.000 

468 
Head 
Broken. 
.468 
.125 

AvrrsKe  . 
Ilirfruw  . 

3 

5 

.374 

.504 

.110   1  353 

11  1', 

niv;, 

21  3'r 

  I 

20  r  ;  |  47  t-c  't  

Dtkauic  Jiik  TtiT4. 


r»ir«.  Blovb  0»i«»  *t 

lAtmc*  T«p  uri  BeUoAl 
Ami 

Ai UL  Dialiniwi 
i  ATrrarr  Tnpaad  h^tnm  i 
Ama 

nfm. 

THinl  Blow 
al  IDFm 
!•<•«•. 

r»%i 

Moti^imiI 

Tt.WB*i- 

U  Wi  Fwl 

FidaJ 

Bayv.  % 
larba 

J"  

3 
3 
3 

i 

5 
1 

10 
0 

'» 

n 

10 

.374 

.468 
.343 
.765 
.110 

>1 
.7.VJ 

S50 

156 

.202 
281 
202 
062 
171 
.437 
.156 

216 

Xa  

.128 

202 

Xb   , 

Y»   

Ye  

Average.  

.327 
.  VM\ 

093 
156 

2.8 

5  5 

;ivj 

.515 

.151 

i:\PKniVKKTAL. 

Tb  

<ti  .... 

Yb                . , 

Yd  

3 
3 
3 
3 

47 
8 
17 

27 

.123 
.324 
.  K3 
—  021 

.760 
.419 

.755 
+  148 

.062 
.000 
.121 
.093 

.140 

.000 
.2^1 
.343 

3 

21  7 

.228 

.520 

,070 

.191 

r.i 

3VJ  , 

1% 

!>•-  !■  .-•  . 

.(.-... V  ;. 

53  .6%    j  11  6%  ' 

/•'j/i.nvir   .'  :.'-<•    J'.-.rr.r,   Cou^.-r   p  -<ij  —Standard   M.   C.  I?. 


Limits  aittr  second  h!o\v  at  10  feet: 
<jtuir'l-arm  iltilection  '  A"  is  ?4  in.  On  bottom. 
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Axial  distortion  is  9in  in.  for  5  by  5  in.  shank,  "is  in.  for  S 
by  7  in.  shank,  measured  on  bottom. 

Dynamic  Jerk  Tests.  Complete  Couriers. — Standard  M.  C.  B. 
test,  three  blows  of  1,640  lbs.  falling  5  feet,  and  three  blows 
falling  10  feet. 

Limit  after  third  blow  at  10  feet:    Knuckle  opening  at  "C" 
is  ~>j  in.,  measured  on  bottom. 
Dynamic  Knuckle-strike  Tests,  Separate  Knuckles.— Standard 


Dtxawic  Knucki-e  Stbike  Txst*. 


Trm*  Bum  Git««  at 

Ami 

m-m  -E" 

•1  <  >  Wt 
lariM. 

T>xl  Wo. 
•IKFmI 

M  *'"*' 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
4 
8 
1 
2 
3 
21 

.107 

_  325~~ 

X 

1  020 

.070 

.200 
.435 
2.540 

.067  x 

(IKS 
.070 
.100 
.110 
.020 

.404 

x»  

Xb  

Y«  

3 
3 

Ye  

.400 

Average  

3 

6 

.079 

.432 

.766 

ExrtniucvTAL. 

Tb  

3 
3 

Not  Tut 
Not  Twt 

25 
8 

od — Small 
«1 — Small 

.0111) 
035 
Pin  Hok 
Pin  Hokv 

.032 

X 

.211 

.iao 

lb  

Yd. . .  

3 

16  5 

017 

.032 

.180 

0 

175% 

7S  5% 

02  0% 

76  5% 

x  Cnable  lu  take  measurements  on  account  of  pin  bending. 

M.  C.  R  tests,  three  blow  s  of  1,640  lbs.  falling  4  feet,  and  three 
blows  tailing  S  feet, 

Limit  after  third  blow  at  8  feet:  No  limit  on  dellcction. 
but  knuckle  must  not  break. 

D\n«mic  Knuckle-jerk  Tests.  Separate  Knuckles—  Standard 
M.  C.  R  te>t,  three  blow?  of  1,640  lbs.  falling  3  feet,  and  two 
blows  falling  6  feet. 

Limit  .liter  second  blow  at  6  feet:  No  limit  on  deflection, 
but  knuckle  must  not  break. 

"A,"   'b,"   "c"    AND    ''«"'    MAThfcl  AL3, 

As  staled,  the  foregoing  analysis  of  tests  cover  onlv  the 
"A"  material.    The  "H."  "C"  and  "D"  materials,  comprising 

llyiAMIC    KMiUJ.ItH  Tints. 
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m  6  j^e 
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T»  

Wi  

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

S 

n 

5 
7 
1 

« 

4.T7 
4C« 

.4.7 

.Sfl,r. 

<S75 
1  010 

4*0 

330 
1  260 
•  KM 

Yt  
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5<W 

3 

5  4   i  1% 

531 

S10 

EXM.HIUEN1A1.. 
lb  

3 
.1 

<m 

.OWI 
Pin  Hole 
Pin  Hal* 

.213 

r  to5 

.(WO 

«|— Small 

Decmuie                .  . 

3 

* 

Of.2 

.213 

.607 

<ks  i' ; 

Ml  !K  < 

2i I  3';;. 

varying  chemistry  and  special  annealing  or  heat  treatment, 
showed,  in  general,  much  higher  tc-ts.  both  static  and  dy- 
namic, compared  with  (lie  'A"  material  or  the  commercial 
product  oi  (he  manufacturer-;.  Tin-  following  comparison 
on  the  pull  test  will  servo  as  an  indication  of  the  results  of 
this  special  trcalmcrt.  although  the  dynamic  tests  ;ire  not  as 
uniform  as  the  pulling  te-ts.  It  is  thought  to  design  the 
standard  coupler  on  the  hasi.  oi  (he  present  commercial 
steel,  reserving  the  adv.-,nt.-,:.'i ,  to  be  g  unci'  bv  lie.it  treat- 
ment for  future  strengthening  <  :'  the  coupler  or  detail  parts. 

"A"  =  annealed  bv  manufacturers. 

"B"  •--  heat-treated  bv  manufacturers. 

"C"  =  approximate  .35  per  cent,  carbon,  heated  .to  1.60!) 
deg.  F.,  quenched  in  water,  annealed  at  S.lIX)  <leR.  F. 


"D"  =  approximate  .25  per  cent,  carbon,  heated  to  1,600 
dcg.  F.,  quenched  in  water,  annealed  at  9(10  deg.  F. 

Pulling  Test  of  Complete  Coupler—  Standard  M.  C.  B.  test, 
150.0U0  lbs.  pull  with  limit  knuckle  opening  of  'g  in.  ("C"  di- 
mension). 

ROAn  TKSTS. 

Road-service  tests  were  conducted  with  couplers  of  pres- 
ent type  on  freight  car*  and  with  couplers  of  both  orcscnt 
and  the  experimenlal  design  on  freight  locomotive  tenders 
on  the  Pennsylvania  The  freight  car  couplers  were  applied 
to  100.000  pounds  capacity  steel  hopper  cars  in  the  coal  trade 
between  the  bituminous  mines  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
tide  water,  a  service  comprising  grade  and  flat  country  as 
well  as  hump-yard  classification.    The  tender  couplers  were 
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applied  to  7,000-gallon  steel  tenders  in  general  heavy  freight 
service  on  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Division,  between  Al- 
tootla  and  Pittsburgh,  which  includes  heavy  grade  service. 

These  couplers  were  also  laid  off  as  shown  in  F.xhibit  1. 
the  bar  and  parts  stenciled  and  plate  labeled,  and  itt>pcctcd 
and  measured  once  every  month  to  determine  their  opera- 
tion and  ability  to  withstand  service,  and  thus  draw  com- 
parisons between  the  static  and  dynamic  tests  with  road- 
service  tests. 

The  road  tests  of  couplers  on  tenders  in  freight  service 
develop  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  the  defects  as  well  as 
the  relative  life  of  couplers;  this  is  brought  out  very  promi- 

sw-v»ia*y  or  ReAD  Tots  or  Cab  CaL-rrkas. 


nently  by  referring  to  the  logs  of  tho  e  tests — |  N'ot  re- 
produced.— Editor.]  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  short  life 
of  coupler*  of  the  present  type  in  this  .service,  as  well  as  the 
relatively  longer  life  that  is'  being  obtained  from  the  experi- 
mental couplers 

Summary — i'rciiiht  Car  Couplers — Summary  of  measurements, 
showing  deflections  at  "<"."  "'11"  anil  "K '  of  the  twelve  couplet  ■> 
of  present  t>pe  in  freight  car  Service  at  last  reading.  All  these 
couplers  were  in  service  at  the  last  reading. 

<0\K-H1N(KS  WITH  MANtt  ACTX'Sil  Rs. 

While  the  committee  was  engaged  in  conducting  the  fore- 
going tests,  as  well  as  gathering  data  on  the  breakage  of 
couplers  in  service,  the  gage  oi  couplers,  efficiency  of  knuckle 
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throwers  and  lock-sets,  slack  in  couplers,  etc.,  the  coupler  manu- 
facturers were  experimenting  along  the  lines  of  tentative  speci- 
fications bearing  on  the  important  and  fundamental  principles 
involving  the  detail  design  of  coupler  and  parts  which  the 
committee  had  previously  decided  should  be  incorporated,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  the  standard  coupler.  These  tentative  speci- 
fications had  been  submitted  to  the  coupler  manufacturers  for 
their  consideration  at  the  first  joint  meeting,  held  March  4,  1912, 
and_  were  as  fallows  : 

Knuckle. — No  strain  on  the  knuckle  pin.  A  minimum  of  6 
sq.  in,  knuckle-bearing  area  on  the  lock,  to  be  central  with 
the  knuckle  face.  That  the  back  thrust  should  be  taken  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  knuckle  hub  and  on  the  back  of  the 
knuckle  shank.  That  lost  motion  between  the  knuckle  and  lock 
('A  to  H  in.  now  allowed  by  M.  C.  B.  specifications)  be  elim- 
inated if  possible.  That  a  smaller  knuckle  pin  than  the  present 
standard  be  used  as  a  pivot  pin  only,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
increase  the  section  through  the  knuckle  hub  and  coupler  lugs. 

Lock.— Wedge  type,  to  take  up  wear.  One  piece,  if  possible. 
Lock-bearing  area  on  wall  of  coupler  to  be  6  so,,  in.  minimum. 
Too  and  bottom  unlocking  arrangement. 

Knuckle  Throw—  Coll  crank  type,  which  will  throw  the 
knuckle  from  any  position  and  follow  it  out  to  the  full  open 
position. 

Lock  Set.— Preferably  on  some  stationary  part  of  the  coupler 
head  instead  of  on  a  movable  part 

Coupler  Head.— To  be  designed  to  conform  to  the  above  de- 
tails. 

Subsequent  to  the  conference  of  March  4,  1912,  joint  meetings 
were  held  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  with  the  coupler  manufacturers  on 
April  26  and  May  15,  1912,  the  results  of  which  were  recorded 
in  the  report  to  the  last  convention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Coupler  Committee,  held  at  Altoona, 
October  22,  1912,  it  was  decided  that  sufficient  data  were  at 
hand  taken  from  couplers  in  service,  as  well  as  from  the 
tests  being  conducted,  to  enable  the  committee  to  proceed 
with  the  coupler  manufacturers  in  designing  the  proposed 
standard  coupler. 

The  joint  committee  of  representatives  of  coupler  manu- 
facturers and  the  committee  accordingly  held  meetings  to 
discuss  and  decide  upon  details  and  fundamentals  of  design, 
such  as  operation,  contour  lines,  strength  of  the  various 
parts,  dimensions  of  knuckle  huh  and  knuckle  pin  hole,  loca- 
tion of  knuckle  pin  hole  and  lock  set,  and  type  of  knuckle 
thrower,  etc.  Much  discussion  ensued  on  these  points  which 
arc  pertinent  to  design,  each  one  influencing  the  other  to  such 
an  extent  that  full  development  of  any  one  will  handicap 
the  other. 

The  harmonizing  of  ideas  between  the  committee  and  the 
mechanical  representatives  of  the  coupler  manufacturer?, 
who  have  practically  devoted  their  whole  life  to  coupler  de- 
sign, and  each  previously  working  along  different  lines,  was 
gradually  accomplished  in  many  of  the  details. 

At  a  meeting  on  November  19,  1912,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bush,  the  fundamentals  to  l>c  used  in  the  design  of  the 
coupler  or  couplers  were  discussed,  taking  the  Coupler  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  as  a  basis,  and  the  following  de- 
cided upon: 

K inn  tic  : 

1  The  knuckle  should  be  of  uniform  strength  through- 
out and  should  provide  for  a  pull  of  2(111,1)00  lbs.,  not  exceed- 
ing the  clastic  limit. 

2  That  the  greatest  dimension  possible  through  hub  is 
most  efficient  and  desirable. 

3  That  the  point  of  fulcrum  should  he  as  f?r  forward  as 
possible. 

4.  The  center  of  pivot  should  not  be  far  from  the  neutral 
axis  at  the  hub  and  toward  the  back  of  knuckle. 

5.  The  knuckle  should  be  so  designed  in  connection  with 
other  parts  as  to  permit  of  relieving  stresses  on  pivot  pin 
under  pull  of  200,000  lbs.,  without  permanent  set 

6  Knuckle  should  be  so  designed  that  back  thru>t  should 
be  taken  on  shoulders  of  hub  and  back  of  shank  of  knuckle 

7.  Bearing  arras  for  looking,  pulling  and  bulling  should 
be  sufficient  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  surface. 

S.  The  (inter  line  of  vertical  dimension  of  knuckle  tail 
at  lock-hearing  surface  should  coincide  approximately  with 
the  .  enter  line  of  vertical  dimensions  of  head  and  knuckle 
face, 

/..nJt-.- 

1.     V    Wed  it  e  type,  to  take  up  weir 
II.    Straight  lock. 

2  One  piece,  if  |cis-iMc. 

3  There  sh;ill  be  no  portion  of  the  lock  or  lock  lifter 
whi  t)  in.iv  be  tv.-siMe  <o  kink  in  operation 

4  Lock  to  |>e  adaptable  for  t"p  or  bottom  uncoupling 
ar  c  i  .-, nient. 


5.  Lock  must  not  be  cored  within  the  knuckle-bearing 
area  in  order  that  crushing  will  not  take  place. 

0.  Lock  must  be  so  designed  as  not  to  twist  or  roll  un- 
der tension. 

7.  Lock  which  requires  a  reversal  of  motion  in  locking 
is  undesirable. 

8.  Bearing  area*  for  the  knuckle  and  coupler  wall  should 
be  sufficient  to  avoid  distortion  of  the  surfaces. 

9.  Lift  of  lock  to  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

10.  Lock  must  be  so  designed  as  to  avoid  creeping  from 
the  locked  position. 

Lock-set . 

1.  Preferably  on  some  stationary  part  of  the  head  rather 
than  on  any  movable  part. 

2.  Lock-set  must  be  so  designed  that  the  lock  wilt  not 
be  dislodged  by  jarring,  due  to  uncoupling  or  switching. 

3.  Lock-set  should  preferably  be  arranged  so  that  the 
lock  can  be  dislodged  by  hand. 

4.  Lock-set  should  be  dislodged  at  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  swing  of  nose  of  knuckle. 

Knuckle  Throw: 

1.  Bell  crank  type,  which  will  throw  the  knuckle  from 
any  position  and  follow  it  out  to  the  full  open  position. 

Mr.  Bush  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  much  stronger 
coupler  is  designed,  having  a  wedge  lock  and  resultant 
closer  fitting,  and  decreasing  dimensions  between  nose  of 
knuckle  and  guard  arm.  more  clearance  between  the  face  of 
knuckle  and  the  contour  line  of  head  should  be  allowed  by 
taking  a  little  off  of  nose  of  knuckle  and  putting  it  on  the 
hub 

At  a  meeting  on  December  16  and  17.  1912,  the  question 
of  determining  beforehand  the  length  of  head  ot  the  stand- 
ard coupler  was  brought  up  and  it  was  decided  that  this 
should  remain  as  hitherto,  between  9'4  in.  and  \2)t  in.,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  former  as  possible. 

The  question  of  height  of  coupler  head  and  total  lift  was 
also  brought  up.  and  it  was  decided  that  this  should  be  in- 
vestigated on  locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars,  with 
a  view  of  establishing  a  limit. 

The  subject  of  contour  lines  was  taken  up  The  National 
Malleable  Casting  company  went  into  the  proposition  very 
thoroughly  and  Mr.  Krakau  presented  the  subject  in  a  very 
able  manner,  distributing  to  each  member  present  a  set  of 
38  blue-prints,  each  of  which  was  discussed  in  detail 

The  data  on  coupling  and  curving  was  obtain' d  on  a  spe- 
cial machine  built  for  this  purpose  by  the  National  Mal- 
leable Casting  company,  whose  representatives  also  brought 
to  the  meeting  an  extensive  set  of  adju-tr.blc  wooden  tem- 
plates to  illustrate  the  contour  lines.  The  coupling  and 
curve  tests  were  all  made  without  having  any  side  clearance 
in  the  carrier  iron,  in  order  that  they  would  be  strictly 
comparative.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this 
straight-line  contour  are  : 

1.  Ideal  for  buffing  forces  in  having  the  coupler  face  and 
front  face  of  knuckle  parallel  to  each  other  and  both  per- 
pendicular to  the  centre  line  of  the  coupler  shank.  Elimination 
of  buffing  forces  of  the  nose  of  the  knuckle  against  the  coupler 
face  of  mating  coupler,  distributing  it  along  the  whole  of 
the  face  of  both  couplers  and  eliminating  the  wedging  condi- 
tion of  the  knuckles  hearing  at  the  same  time  on  both  the 
guard  arm  and  the  face  of  the  mating  coupler,  which  causes 
the  splitting  of  the  coupler  fares. 

2.  Greater  diameter  of  knuckle  hub.  wherein  lies  the  limi- 
tation of  knuckle  strength. 

3  The  total  number  of  degrees  in  the  following  scries  o; 
coupling  tests  was  77  for  two  straight-Hue  contours.  68  for 
two  M.  C.  B.  contours,  and  67  for  the  combination  of  an 
M.  C.  B  contour  coupling  with  a  straight-line  contour. 

t  si'^'^LT,^ I  When  rtiMJiiw  is  towa-J 
c  &„y"kn«ek;rVn  .""I*  «*■■  "<  ™  -oufler. 

e.  Mown*  kiuiLUc  ,.|hi,   >  If)      f  ,„.,  v.,-,,!,,. 

I.  stationarjr  knuckle  oprn   J 

4.  The  clearance  between  the  coupler  faro  r.i  one  and  the 
front  of  the  knuckle  of  mating  one  of  two  straight-line  coo- 
tours  is  about  ln  .  which  represents  initial  stack  This 
initial  slack  in  a  coupler  having  a  wedge  lock  would  not  in- 
crease in  service  as  the  present  M,  C  B  couplers  do,  and 
most  of  it  is  required  for  vertical  angling  This  would  elim- 
inate the  destructive  strains  set  up  by  vertical  angling  in  the 
M   C.  B.  contour  lines  in  hump  and  tipple  operation*. 

The  proposed  contour  line  will  provide  about  "li  in.  initial 
slack  between  two  such  contour  couplers,  whereas  the  slack 
between _t wo  M.  C.  B.  standard  contours  of  mean  contour 
lines  is  ~y>  in. 

At  a  nu-eting  on  February  IS.  1913,  several  members 
feared  this  increase  in  initial  slack  as  being  destructive  to 
the  coupler  in  starting  train*,  but  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
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posed  contour  explained  that  the  initial  slack  in  this  pro- 
posed contour  would  not  be  materially  increased  by  service 
when  accompanied  by  a  wedge  type  of  lock  in  the  coupler. 

It  was  also  claimed  that  most  oi  this  initial  slack  o(  7A 
in.  is  required  for  vertical  angling  of  couplers  in  going  over 
summit  of  yard  humps  and  coal  wharfs,  and  that  couplers 
of  present  Si  C.  B.  contour  lines  arc  being  greatly  distorted 
and  damaged  in  operations  of  this  nature. 

Must  of  the  members  favored  the  propo«,cd  contour  lines, 
providing  this  initial  slack  would  not  prove  detrimental; 
therefore,  to  accurately  ascertain  the  slack  per  coupling  in 
couplers  in  present  service  the  following  test  was  decided 
upon  and  carried  out:  A  mixed  train  of  61  empty  cars  and 
an  engine  was  taken  in  "WJ"  west-bound  empty  receiving 
yard.  Alumna,  Pa.,  and  cars  separated  a  distance  of  about 
<)  feet,  the  following  data  being  taken  for  each  end  of  the  car: 

Tar — Initials,  number  and  type. 

Coupler. — Name,  age — old  or  new.  and  size  of  shank. 

With  the  coupler  locked  the  dimensions  "C"  and  "H" 
were  taken  both  with  the  knuckle  pulled  out  bv  hand  against 
lock,  and  pushed  hack  by  hand,  also  the  distance  from  guard 
arm  to  nose  of  knuckle  with  knuckle  in  full  open  position.  The 

Tun   or   Surs   l*  fmriHl 


1.  "C"- Knuckle  ,«ill«l 

again.*  lock  by  » 

2.  "C"-  KniKkU-p^hedUckby  P  H  K 

haUMl-  ...  ..  ^  .  Cy 


out'P  R.  R, 
by  hand    'N  Y  C 

M.C.B.Sul 


3.  "H  -Knuckle    pulled    out  P  R  R 
agninrt  lurk  by  band  ,  jx  Y.C 


P  R.  R 

P  R  R 

X.  Y  C 


M  C.  b  Sul 

4.  "II  "^Knuckle  panned  bark 'in  „  „ 

by  hand.  i 

5.  Full  opening  of  knuckle— 
Guard  arm  tu  now  of 
knuckle  

6.  Average   play  u( 
RieaKumj  on  "C"— Item  1 
diinua  Itnn  2. 

7.  Average  Jack  per  coupling,  I*  R.  it  

TrainrtrrtcbMlaithlocuriiu-  X  Y  C 
live   CM.SSt.P 

8.  Tulal  dark  in  couplers—  P.  I!.  It.  Train— fil  coupbng*,  S  frrl,  5,',  inches. 

t).  Total  dark  in  train— P.  It  R.  Train    61  coupling*  —  including  eouplrrn  and 
draft  gear*,  «  feet,  I J  inches. 

'P.  K.  R. — 61  old  cart  and  locomo- 
tive. 

.  Y.  (". — 10!)  car*,  new  and  oM. 
CM*  St  P  2flnrwcar». 


P.  R.  R^Traiu— 61  Car*  and 

X.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  R.  It.  Train.. 

32  steel  and  »t«t  underframc  car*. 
123  Imvim^LunA  H7old,0n*w. 

136  coupler*  nveuurrd  on  old  car*— 

Avrragr  »tark  per  coupling  1.39  in. 
82  coupler*  measured  on  new  ram  - 
Average  slack  per  coupling   9(1  in. 
Time  new  rar»  were  built  ainco 
March  11)12.  21  of   which  coupler, 
were  on  care  built  in  December,  1912. 

Si  mmakv  <  Fxcli  si\t.  or  Xf.w  C.v»s). 
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1  3\l 

•2* 

4  88 
4  S8 

+  Gauge  of  couplets  in  this  coupling.  t,fs  inclio.  and  5$}  inches. 
♦  Gauge  of  coupler,  in  ihi*  coupling.  5  ii-chcs  and  indies. 

cars  were  then  coupled  and  bunched,  setting  brakes  on  sev- 
eral cars  on  both  ends  to  insure  the  bunching,  and  each  coup- 
ler was  cetilr.illy  punched  on  top  of  head  just  back  of  face 
and  on  longitudinal  centre  line  of  coupler;  that  is.  one  coup- 
ler of  each  coupling  was  centre-punched  on  its  centre  line 
and  with  a  pair  of  dividers  set  at  6!4  in.,  and  with  the 
centre-punch-hole  on  one  coupler  as  a  centre,  an  arc  was 
described  on  the  other  coupler  and  then  centre-punched 
thereon  at  that  coupler's  centre  line,  thus  setting  a  uniform 
distance  of  (>>/j  in  between  these  two  points.  The  train 
was  then  stretched  by  a  locomotive  and  brakes  set  on  sev- 
eral cars  on  both  ends  to  insure  the  >trc'thing.  then  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre-punched  marks  of  each  coupling 
above  referred  to  was  trammed  and  the  difference  between 
this  distance  and  the  original  6VJ  in.  as  laid  off  with  cars 
bunched  is  the  s'ack  per  coupling 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  information  obtained,  as 


well  as  similar  data  taken  by  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  If.  R.  R.  R.  and 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  1\  Ry  : 

These  tests  showed  that  slack  per  coupling  in  couplers 
in  service  greatly  exceeds  the  slack  per  coupling  as  given 
in  the  proposed  straight-line  contour. 

Vertical  Anyling.— Vertical  angling  on  bumps  and  the 
slack  available  and  its  location  in  the  contour  lines  was  il- 
lustrated by  T.  J.  Boring,  who  also  showed  that  the  most 
severe  bump  on  the  P.  R.  R.  is  one  having  a  4.46  per  cent, 
grade  on  one  side  of  apex  and  a  3.07  per  cent,  grade  on  other 
side  (equalling  a  7.S3  per  cent,  grade  adjacent  to  a  level), 
which  with  n-m.  face  knuckles  would  require  21-32  in.  slack 
in  contour  line*  neglecting  the  ever  variable  vertical  curve 
at  the  apex  which  the  overhang  of  the  cars  would  often  span. 
Considerable  argument  ensued  concerning  the  amount  of 
slack  available  in  M.  C.  H.  contour  lines  for  vertical  angling 
as  to  whether  the  slack  proper  in  the  line;,  should  be  counted 
once  or  twice  It  was  demonstrated  and  finally  agreed  that 
7-32  in.,  the  clearance  in  the  mean  M.  C  B.  lines,  is  all  that 
is  available  for  vertical  angling,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  couplers  are  in  tension  at  the  time  when  the  top  of  the 
pulling  face  of  both  knuckles  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
which  would  be  at  the  vertex  of  any  hump  having  same  grade 
on  both  sides  and  couplers  of  the  same  height.  When  the  lat- 
ter conditions  arc  not  present  the  knuckles  will  assume  the 
mentioned  position  a  short  distance  either  side  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hump.  It  was  also  demonstrated  and  agreed  that 
the  slack  per  coupling  with  couplers  in  bunched  position 
available  for  starting  trains  is  7-32  in.,  which  is  clearance 
in  the  mean  M.  C.  B.  contour  lines,  phis  an  equal  amount, 
7-32  in.  taken  from  bark  lash  of  couplers  plus  the  very 
small  amount  which  may  be  developed  by  the  knuckles  ro- 
tating on  the  coupling  point  after  the  second  7-32  in.  jus; 
mentioned  is  taken  up. 

At  this  meeting  a  compromise  was  made  in  the  location 
of  the  knuckle  pivot  pin  hole  and  Ji  if.  back  of  coupling 
line  was  decided  on  for  the  present. 

It  wih  also  decided  that  the  height  of  the  coupler  head 
above  the  centre  line  of  the  shank  be  set  at  K!i  in.  tenta- 
tively and  to  be  further  investigated. 

The  subject  of  the  depth  of  the  knuckle  hub  brought 
forth  considerable  discussion,  especially  relative  to  using 
the  eventual  one-standard  head  and  particularly  the  knuckle 
for  both  passenger  and  freight,  which  Mr.  Itrazier  strongly 
contended  for.  With  a  knuckle  hub  depth  of  10  in.  the 
height  above  centre  line  oi  shank  would  be  5  in.  of  the 
knuckle  hub  depth  p'u-  2  in.  for  coupler  lug,  totaling  7 
in.,  allowing  that  knuckle  pivot  pin  would  be  applied  from 
below:  this  7  in.  would  curve  under  the  hufU-r  plate  of 
passenger  cars  and  3  in.  should  also  be  allowed  there  for 
clearance,  to  allow  for  variation  in  coupler  height..  The 
making  of  an  Unsyriiinetrical  head  such  as  offsetting  head  be- 
low centre  line  of  shank,  etc..  was  mentioned,  but  finally  it 
was  decided  to  design  the  standard  freight  car  coupler  and 
later  design  a  passenger  head  to  take  -am-  knuckle  if  pos- 
sible. 

The  depth  of  knuckle  hub  was  set  at  10  in ,  not  count- 
ing pivot  pin  protector  lugs,  should  any  be  used.  To  do 
this  it  will  probably  he  necessary'  to  reduce  the  200.000  lbs. 
elastic  limit  previously  decided  upon  as  desirabte.  (This  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  9  in.) 

Defth  of  Coupler  Shank  — It  was  decided  that  the  Coup- 
ler Committee  would  thresh  this  out  among  themselves.  In 
the  meantime  we  will  consider  ft  bv  S  in.  '.hank  for  new  cars 
and  5  by  7  in.  shank  for  existing  cart. 

When  lock-set  Is  Pislo dqcii .  -  The  tripping  of  lock- 
set  at  (>'i  in  mc.iiiirrd  perpendicularly  from  guard  arm  to 
nearest  point  of  knuckle  nose  was  decided  tentatively  at  the 
Peccuilicr.  I'M  2.  meeting.     Adopted  at  <»' i  in 

l-uli  Opeuint/  of  Kuwkle: — It  was  suggested  that  this  be 
in  line  with  coupler  lug  parallel  to  centre  line  of  coupler, 
but  was  finallv  decided  at  9  in.-,  wiih  'A  in.  variation  either 
way  measured  perpendicularly  from  guard  arm  to  nearest 
point  of  knuckle  nose.  The  question  was  brought  up  that  the 
end  of  guard  arm  only  takes  half  of  the  guard-arm  movable 
point  of  the  M.  C.  B.  contour  gage.  It  was  stated  that  this 
was  intentional,  but  no  change  was  decided  at  this  time. 

Lift  of  l.octinij  Pitt:— -It  was  decided  that  the  maximum 
total  lift,  should  be  same  as  present  M.  C.  B.  maximum  lift, 
6  in.,  operated  either  top  or  bottom. 

ColPLl.ST,  TFSTS.  CoMPAWSC.  MF.sFNT  M.  C.  B.   STANDARD  AND  PHO- 
POfEP  STHAICHT-LIXF  CONTOUR 

Full-size  steel  couplers  having  the  various  contour  lines 
were  used,  and  the  tests  were  made  on  a  machine  specially 
built  for  determining  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  hori- 
zontal angling  between  two  couplers  and  for  testing  coupling 
operations  between  them  when  in  line  or  at  an  angle. 

The  end  of  the  machine  supporting  one  coupler  is  sta- 
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tionary,  and  the  other  coupler  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  ar- 
ranged to  move  longitudinally  by  means  of  compressed  air 
on  a  short  track,  supported  in  a  frame  which  i*  pivoted  at 
the  inner  end.  and  capable  of  swinging  laterally  at  the  outer 
end,  the  pivot  being  in  vertical  alignment  with  the  pulling 


placed  in  alignment  with  both  knuckles  open  and  coupled 
three  time*;  then  the  knuckle  on  the  moving  carriage  was 
opened,  the  other  closed,  and  three  couplings  made;  then  the 
knuckle  on  the  moving  carriage  was  closed  and  the  other 
opened  and  three  coupling*  made;  chen  nine  similar  coup- 


Fig.  2 — Proposed  Straight  Line  Contour  for  Wedge  Lock. 


face*  of  the  two  knuckles  when  coupled.  Thus  the  couplers 
can  be  angled  relatively,  and  coupled  and  uncoupled  in  var- 
ious positions  Each  degree  of  angularity  is  shown  by  an  in- 
dicator at  the  outer  end  of  the  swinging  frame.  The  coup- 
lers arc  designated  hereafter  as  being  on  the  "moving  car- 


lings  were  made  after  swinging  the  moving  carriage  one  de- 
gree to  one  side;  the  carriage  was  swurp  one  degree  further 
each  time  and  similar  couplings  made  at  each  degree,  until  a 
degree  was  reached  at  which  couplings  could  no  longer  be 
made;  then  the  moving  carriage  was  swung  one  degree  on 
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Fig.  3 — Proposed  Straight  Line  Contour  for  Straight  Lock. 


r!ii>:e"  or  on  ihr  "stationary"  end  of  the  m~ehinc,  as  the  case 
:i..iv  |,e,  a:'d  the  sheets  a!-o  inili^.re  win-tl'er  thev  vt  ere  held 
ri-.-if:ly  in  '.he  --it-v  iions.  or  were  given  the  M.  t"  B.  e'ear- 
nn.-r  <,i  1  >,.;  m.  <>:■.  r:o  h  side. 

h.idi  u-t  v., is  CHtnliirt,-d        follows:    Two  coupler's  were 


the  other  of  the  (.•.tiler  and  Minil.ir  couplings  made  at 
iTi'.-h  dciriet  on  th;it  -.'.di- 

Tlii-  l-rt  »  .  s  ii. v  ith  two  cuplers  having  the  M.  C.  B. 
contour  o;n Titinc  toc.t'u-r.  with  two  having  the  proposed 
sT.nirh:  line  vol  to-ir  and  iho  with  two  couplings,  one  hav- 
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iog  one  contour  and  the  other  the  other  contour,  and  in  the 
case  of  two  different  contours,  first  with  one  contour  on  the 
moving  carriage  and  then  with  the  other  thereon,  so  as  to 
test  all  the  different  combinations  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner and  avoid  any  variations  in  results.  After  each  test  was 
made  with  the  couplers  held  rigidly  in  the  carry  irons,  so  as 
to  determine  what  could  be  accomplished  with  the  lines 
alone,  a  similar  test  was  made  after  giving  the  couplers  the 
total  side  clearance  of  2'/i  in.  When  side  clearance  was  pro- 
vided, couplings  were  considered  lo  have  failed  if  they  could 
not  be  made  without  moving  the  couplers  laterally  in  the 
carry  irons  by  hand. 

The  speed  of  the  moving  carriage  was  regulated  so  that  it 
was  uniform  throughout  the  test,  and  from  two  to  three 
miles  per  hour. 

Firs.  2  and  3  show  the  proposed  straight-line  contours, 
the  former  for  a  coupler  with  wedge  lock,  the  latter  for  a 
coupler  with  straight  lock.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  entirely  on  the  outer  buffing  face  of  the  knuckle,  and  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wedge  lock  holds  the  knuckle  tightly  when 
in  locked  position  so  that  the  knuckle  tail  cannot  be  pushed 
back  away  from  the  lock,  and  the  outer  face  of  the  knuckle 
then  has  only  one  position,  whereas  the  tail  of  the  other 
knuckle  has  movement  back  of  the  straight  lock  when  in 


made  for  the  vertical  angling  between  couplers  when  passing 
over  humps,  etc.,  without  putting  any  strain  upon  the  coup- 
lers; at  present  there  is  not  neatly  enough  clearance  for  this 
purpose,  and  strains  are  put  upon  all  the  parts  when  the 
knuckles  arc  stretched  in  passing  over  humps  and  dips.  The 
proposed  straight-line  contour  with  in.  longitudinal  clear- 
ance will  permit  couplers  having  a  9-in.  depth  knuckle  face 
to  angle  S  degrees  35  minutes,  which  will  permit  them  to 
pass  freely  over  a  change  in  grade  of  9.7  per  cent. 

Fourth:  In  buffing  on  curves,  as  well  as  on  a  straight 
track,  there  is  never  any  wedging  action  due  to  knuckle  en- 
gaging face  of  coupler  head  and  face  of  guard  arm  of  mating 
coupler.  With  the  present  M.  C.  B.  Jine.  couplers  are  dis- 
torted and  broken  on  this  account. 

Filth:  The  proposed  straight-line  contours  gave  a  higher 
total  number  of  degrees  at  which  couplings  could  be  made 
as  compared  with  M.  C.  B.  contour. 

.Some  of  the  Disad;  antnges  are: 

First:  Lesser  maximum  angle  which  straight-line  con- 
tours will  swing  when  coupled  together 

Second:  Last  portion  of  knuckle  closure  is  accomplished 
by  momentum  when  coupling  on  curve*,  instead  of  by  con- 
tact oi  knuckle  with  face  of  mating  coupler,  but  on  the 
larger  radius  curves  the  couplers  will  adjust  themselves  to 
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Fig.  4— Proposed  Straight  Line  Contour;  American  Steel    Foundries  No.  5. 


locked  position  and  when  the  knuckle  is  buffed  back  as  far 
as  possible  its  outer  face,  which  should  then  be  at  right 
angles  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  coupler,  is  not  in  the 
same  "osition  as  when  the  knuckle  is  pulled  out  against  the 
lock,  which  latter  position  is  the  one  gaged  and  the  one 
which  must  be  considered  in  a  diagram  of  the  line.  There- 
fore, slightly  dittercnt  lines  are  necessary  for  the  two  kinds 
of  coupler.  In  the  exhibits  illustrating  contour  linns  the  pro- 
posed lines  as  well  as  the  present  M.  C.  B.  lines  are  the 
"mean"  lines.    All  the  couplers  tested  had  the  mean  line. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  the  proposed  straight-line 
contour  as  compared  with  the  present  M.  C.  B.  contour. 

First:  There  is  provision  for  greatly  increased  strength 
through  the  hub  of  knuckle,  and  also  in  the  front  face  of 
coupler  head. 

Second:  The  outer  face  of  knuckle  has  a  continuous  buf- 
fing bearing  across  face  oi  coupler  head  at  right  anslcs  to 
longitudinal  axis  of  coupler,  thus  making  the  average  length 
of  lever  arm  from  pivot  to  buffing  face  much  shorter  than 
that  in  the  M  C.  B  coupler,  and  by  means  oi  the  continuous 
hearing  and  the  short  lever  arm  practically  stopping  the 
bendins  of  the  knuckle  under  buffing  strains. 

Third:  By  increasing  the  longitudinal  clearance  between 
two  couplers  when  coupled  together  to  ",i  in.  provision  is 


straight-line  conditions  to  the  amount  of  side  clearance  for 
coupler  shank. 

Third:    Amount  of  -lack  in  starting  trains. 

The  proposed  straight  contour  line  was  approved  by  all 
members  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Coupler  committee  and  three  of  the 
coupler  manufacturers,  while  two  of  the  latter  had  not  er- 
plied  and  the  American  Steel  Foundries  criticised  same  and 
submitted  their  No.  6  contour  as  one  which  would  give 
better  results,  it  being  a  compromise  of  straight-line  face 
and  M.  C,  B.  face  with  other  modifications  over  present  M 
C.  B.  contour. 

Since  the  contour  lines  are  so  vastly  important  and  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  is  to  arrive  at  the  best  contour  possible, 
the  chairman  decided  to  give  the  American  Steel  Foundries 
No.  f>  contour  a  try-out.  hen:-e  the  meeting  at  Cleveland 
was  called  to  try  out  and  test  the  various  contours  and  de- 
cide upon  one  a>  our  unanimous  recommenila;tnti  to  the  M, 
C.  B.  Association.  The  American  Steel  Foundries  agreed  to 
ship  to  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company  at  Cleve- 
land two  coupUr=  having  the  No.  6  contour  and  two  couplers 
having  present  M.  C.  B  contour,  all  with  recommended  loca- 
tion of  knuckle  phot  pin. 

The  first  dav  of  the  meeting  two  couplers  with  proposed 
straight-line  contours  and  two  couplers  with  present  M.  C. 
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B  contour*  were  tried  out  in  the  machine,  mating  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other;  and  during  the  second  day 
of  the  meeting  two  couplers  having  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  No.  6  contour  were  tried  out  with  themselves 
and  with  couplers  having  present  M.  C.  B.  contour,  both  for 
angling  and  coupling. 

The  trials  were  very  closely  observed  and  all  points  pre- 
viously brought  out  and  those  appearing  during  the  trials 
were  freely  and  very  generally  discussed.  The  American 
Steel  Foundries  Xo.  6  contour  gave  the  greatest  range  of 
horizontal  angling  and  coupling,  but  was  not  considered 
satisfactory  when  compared  with  the  straight  lines  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  buffing  shocks,  and  R.  E.  Janncy,  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  withdrew  his  No.  6 
contour  in  favor  of  his  No.  5,  (Fig.  4),  which  docs  not  take 
metal  off  face  of  present  M.  C  B.  contour,  though  it  em- 
bodies the  other  moditications  for  increased  strength  across 
knuckle  huh  and  increased  angling.  It  was  agreed  and 
proven  by  tests  that  with  .my  contour  departing  irom  pres- 
ent M.  C.  B.  hy  taking  metal  off  coupler  faec,  when  coup- 
ling with  present  M.  C.  B.  on  straight  track  and  the  M.  C. 
B.  knuckle  open,  there  will  not  be  contact  between  nose  of 
M.  C.  B.  knuckle  and  face  of  mating  coupler  throughout  the 
.ict  of  coupling,  hut  will  require  momentum  during  the  last 
'4  inch  (depending  upon  design)  of  locking  of  M.  C.  B. 
knuckle  (this  docs  not  apply  when  the  knuckle  of  the 
straight-line  contour  is  open  and  the  M.  C.  B.  knuckle 
closed);  also  that  contours  with  incline  of  coupler  lace  re- 
duced over  present  M  <_.  B.  mating  with  its  kind,  will  re- 
quire this  momentum  in  closing  when  couplers  are  angled. 

In  summing  up  the  trials,  each  representative  present 
voiced  his  views,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  proposed 
straight-line  contour  and  a  contour  not  reducing  incline  of 
couptcr  iacc  but  embodying  enlargement  in  diameter  of 
knuckle  hub  and  other  <ligltt  changes  over  present  M.  C.  B. 
contour  as  represented  hy  the  American  Steel  Foundries 
No.  5  contour,  should  he  given  a  large  and  thorough  trial  in 
service,  with  the  feeling  that  if  the  proposed  straight  line 
contour  couplers  gave  no  general  trouble  in  coupling  it 
should  be  adopted,  otherwise  we  should  hold  to  a  contour 
having  incline  of  coupler  face  not  reduced  over  present  M. 
C  B.  contour  and  make  the  best  of  it  in  buffing,  even  though 
it  was  not  designed  for  sustaining  the  enormous  shocks 
imposed  in  buffing  in  service. 

STRENGTH   OF  C0UI1M5. 

The  general  investigation  of  coupler  conditions  and  the 
result  of  tests — tatic.  dynamic  and  road — conducted  by  the 
committee,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  couplers  and 
parts  requiring  renewal,  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  present  coupler  is  inadequate  in  strength  to  meet  the 
increased  demands  placed  upon  it.  consequently  considcral.lv 
curtailing  its  life,  which  is  aside  from  the  desirability  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  designs  to  a  minimum.  The  inves- 
tigations and  developments  made  during  the  past  year  have 
satisfied  your  committer  that  this  required  increase  in 
strength  can  be  accomplished,  but  the  weight  of  the  coupler 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  increased  from  30  to  40  per 
cent. 

EXHIBIT  Or  COUPLERS. 

Immediately  back  of  Convention  Hall,  at  the  north  «-ide  <>•' 
the  Pier,  the  committee  ha*  on  exhibition  various  designs  of 
cmplers  embodying  the  specifications  jointly  agreed  upon 
between  the  coupler  manufacturers  and  the  committee,  the 
manufacturers  having  designed  the  working  parts  according 
to  their  ideas  •.,  meet  these  specifications  It  is  now  essen- 
tial to  select  from  these  couplers  several  designs  to  be  tried 
out  in  service  during  the  coming  year  to  definitely  determine 
the  best  contour  lines,  efficiency  of  operation  and  strength 
of  the  various  parts,  with  a  view  of  harmonizing  the  designs 
and  eliminating  the  details  that  prove  unsatisfactory,  to  the 
end  of  establishing  the  standard  coupler.  The  committee 
desire"  the  members  of  the  Association  to  make  a  critical 
examination  of  the  couplers  in  this  exhibit  and  give  to  the 
coupler  committee  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations. 

EXPERIMENTAL  COUPLERS. 

After  the  committee  ha?  selected  the  couplers  to  be  placed 
in  service  to  be  tried  out  experimentally,  and  the  service  tests 
show  that  no  serious  defects  exist,  the  members  will  be  noti- 
fied which  couplers  can  be  recommended  for  trial  purposes, 
so  that  a  general  trial,  in  limited  quantities,  can  be  made  by 
the  railroads  to  ascertain  their  suitability  for  general  serv- 
ice; this  trial  to  be  preiernbly  conducted  on  locomotives. 
Until  this  announcement  is  made,  the  committee  must  earn- 
<stlv  request  the  railroad  representatives  not  to  apply  any 
new  or  experimental  tvpes  of  couplers  on  freight  cars  which 
involve  new  designs  unless   the  parts  are  interchangeable 


with  present  couplers  in  service,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  lore- 
stall  the  work  of  the  committee  and.  for  various  reasons, 
possibly  prevent  the  Association  from  arriving  at  a  success- 
ful issue  of  the  one-standard  coupler. 

The  report  is  signed  by. — R.  L.  Kleinc  fP.  R.  R.>,  Chair- 
man; G  W.  Wildin  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.);  F.  W.  Brazier  (N. 
Y.  C);  J.  F.  De  Voy  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.);  F.  H.  Stark  (PitU. 
Coal  Co.);  H.  L.  Trimyer  (S.  A.  L.),  and  B.  Julicn  (U.  P.). 

After  reading  the  report  Mr.  K.  L.  Kleinc  said:  The 
tests  of  the  couplers  arc  not  of  those  couplers  shown  in  the 
exhibit;  but  they  were  the  early  stages  in  the  development 
of  which  these  couplers  arc  the  refinement.  Now,  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  report  I  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  important 
dimensions  used  throughout  these  tests.  The  important  di- 
mensions arc  the  C  dimension,  from  the  coupling  face  to 
the  knuckle  face  of  the  coupler,  and  the  II  dimension,  known 
as  the  gage  dimension;  and  in  the  knuckle-stretch,  the  E 
dimension,  which  is  from  the  nose  of  the  knuckle  to  the 
lock  of  the  knuckle. 

Referring  back  you  will  find  two  corves,  the  present 
grouping  and  the  earlier  experimental.  We  had  an  average 
permanent  set  of  .3  in.;  and  in  the  experimental  set  an 
average  of  .1,  or  a  decrease  of  61.3  per  cent.  In  the  ultimate 
average  load  of  the  present  coupler*,  we  have  2t»  1.000  lbs. 
and  in  the  experimental  couplers.  373.000  lbs.  an  increase  of 
426  per  cent,  The  static  guard-arm  test,  which  is  a  new- 
one,  was  developed  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  present  face  test  from  the  standpoint  of  not  giving  uni- 
form results,  mainly  due  to  variations  between  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  contour  lines,  allowing  the  block  to 
seat  higher  or  lower  in  the  head,  thus  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  wedging  action.  It  consists  of  holding  down  the 
guard-arm  and  shank  and  pulling  on  the  coupler  lugs  The 
average  ultimate  load  is  295.000  lbs.  for  the  present  couplers 
and  333,000  lbs  for  the  experimental  couplers, 

DISCUSSIOS. 

F.  \V.  Brazier  (N.  Y,  C.) :  Although  a  member  of  the 
coupler  committee,  I  want  to  say  that  perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  the  amount  of  work  and  the  care  and  attention,  as 
well  as  the  expense  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
gone  to  in  connection  with  this  report.  1  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  that  company  has  spent  over  $30,000  and 
each  one  oi  the  committee  has  had  a  substitute  on  the 
committee,  and  each  of  these  persons  have  worked  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months  on  the  report.  There  are 
lers.  Is  it  not  lime  that  we  got  down  to  a  standard  coup- 
ler? Mr.  Kleinc  and  Mr.  Wallis  of  the  Pennsylvania  have 
been  so  energetic  and  earnest  in  this  work  that  they  are 
deserving  of  more  than  ordinary  praise,  Mr,  Kleitie  has 
given  his  time  and  thought  to  it  night  and  day,  We  must 
come  down  to  one  standard  form  of  knuckle  which  will  tit 
into  any  coupler. 

.1.  F,  DeVoy  <</.  M  &  St.  P.)  :  While  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss the  report  at  all,  as  a  member  oi  the  (  oupler  Committee, 
it  appears  to  me  that  after  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
have  gone  through  this  report  and  seen  the  amount  of  work- 
that  has  been  done,  they  should  at  least  give  their  moral  support 
to  one  of  the  greatest  works  that  has  been  done  in  this  asso- 
ciation. I  do  not  want  to  claim  any  credit  whatever;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  man  who  has  so  tenaciously  stuck 
to  a  subject  as  the  chairman  of  the  Coupler  Commime.  Mr. 
Klcine.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr  Wal- 
lis. who  have  given  their  thought  and  attention  to  the  matter 
and  furnished  every  appliance  that  could  be  given  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  committee.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  the  re- 
port which  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer? 
There  has  been  nothing  suggested  in  any  way  that  the  manu- 
facturers cannot  live  up  to.  I  believe  every  member  of  this 
association  should  go  home,  and  insofar  as  he  is  able,  get  the 
support  of  his  company  in  the  purchase  of  a  coupler  which  will 
conform  to  the  recommendations  of  this  committee, 

T.  J  Hennessey  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.):  I  move  that  the  rec- 
ommendation that  no  railroad  shall  purchase  or  put  into 
service  any  of  these  experimental  couplers  until  thev  have 
received  the  final  recommendations  from  the  coupler  com- 
mittee, he  carried  out. 

C  A.  Schrover  (C.  &.  N.  W.) :  Does  that  mean  experi- 
mental couplers  which  may  he  brought  forward?  Docs  it 
mean  not  to  rxcludr  the  couplers  we  arc  now  using,  but  to 
exclude  experimental  couplers  that  are  not  in  line  with  what 
our  committee  is  going  to  recommend* 

R.  I.  Kline;  The  purpose  of  that  suggestion  is  that  we 
do  not  want  at  this  time  to  place  in  service  strengthened 
couplers  which  take  other  knuckles  and  other  detailed  parts, 
and  thus  increase  the  number  of  couplers  we  already  have 
on  the  market;  and  furthermore,  not  to  place  any  of  these 
experimental  couplers  in  service  until  the  committee  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  over  them  and  make  an  examination 
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and  investigation  of  them,  and  say  to  the  members  which 
one  they  should  try. 

Mr.  Hennessey's  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

President  Fuller:  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the 
coupler  manufacturers,  if  they  will  confine  their  remarks  to  the 
mechanical  features  oi  the  couplers  and  not  refer  to  the  name  of 
the  manufacturers. 

F.  F.  Gaines  (C.  of-Ga.):  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  one  question  regarding  the  new  contours  pro- 
posed. The  report  does  not  remark  very  largely  on  the  fact 
that  if  you  are  going  to  couple  with  the  present  M.  C.  B.  knuckle, 
and  the  present  M.  C.  B.  knuckle  has  to  be  opened,  you  must  de- 
pend on  the  impetus  given  it  to  close.  Some  of  the  present  M. 
C.  B.  knuckles  are  gravity  knuckles  and  have  a  spring  in  them. 
There  are  a  lot  of  them  in  the  country.  It  looks  now  as  if  we 
would  get  into  trouble  on  that  point 

R.  L.  Kleine:  The  committee  absolutely  taboos  springs  in 
couplers.  There  arc  some  passenger  couplers  with  spring  locks, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  decided  detriment  to  Use  the 
straight  lines  with  a  spring-lock  arrangement,  but  the  committee 
does  not  recommend  a  spring-lock  arrangement.  These  contour 
lines,  oi  course,  will  be  for  the  new  couplers,  and  also  for  the 
couplers  we  are  now  using.  However,  it  the  new  coupler  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  the  standard,  and  you  will  not  have  to  apply 
that  contour  line  to  the  passenger  car  coupler,  as  we  believe  the 
passenger  car  coupler  can  be  developed  from  the  freight  car 
coupler  and  possibly  use  the  same  lock  and  knuckle. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  I  had  no  reference  to  passenger  car  coup- 
lers, but  to  freight  car  couplers.  There  are  many  which 
I  do  not  believe  will  couple  unless  you  have  an  impact 
all  the  way  home.  I  do  not  want  to  decry  the  coupler  at 
alt.  but  !  want  to  call  attention  to  the  one  fact,  because 
if  we  have  to  go  in  to  close  the  knuckle  by  hand,  we  will 
be  in  the  wrong  place. 

R.  L.  Kleine:  We  do  not  contemplate  any  closing  by 
hand.  We  believe  the  ordinary  coming  together  of  the 
two  couplers,  with  the  slowest  speed  at  which  you  can 
move  the  two  cars,  will  close  the  coupler  by  impact,  and 
after  we  have  experimented  with  the  coupler  further,  if 
»c  find  that  it  does  not.  we  will  not  recommend  it  to  the 
association.  For  that  reason  we  ask  lor  a  tryout,  rather 
than  suggesting  it  for  recommended  practice;  and  it  can 
be  tried  out,  irrespective  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
coupler,  as  the  same  coupler  can  be  made  with  the  two 
contour  lines,  that  is,  a  coupler  with  the  contour  lines 
suggested  in  the  report,  and  also  with  the  present  contour 
lines. 

C  A.  Schrnyer  (C  &  N.  W):  I  have  gone  through  that 
thing  tor  so  many  years  that  I  feel  a  little  fearful  in  under- 
taking to  interfere  with  our  present  contour  lines.  The 
contour  line  as  adopted  and  used  today,  was  shaped  in  such 
a  way  as  to  obtain  the  closing  of  the  knuckles  without  hav- 
ing any  slack  between  the  drawbacks  or  as  little  as  foundry 
practice  would  permit.  In  this  report  they  show  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  slack  existing  in  the  cars  in  operation 
today.  That  is  due  to  the  bending  of  the  guard-arm  of  the 
knuckle,  the  wearing  of  the  wearing-faces  of  the  knuckle, 
and  the  wearing  face  of  the  pin.  In  the  new  knuckle,  it  is 
proposed  to  do  away  with  that  slack:  but  it  is  proposed  to 
give  slack  by  other  means.  The  tight  drawbar  was  used  as 
a  result  of  tests  made  at  Burlington,  where  it  was  found 
there  was  a  destructive  shock  and  breaking  in  two  of  a 
train,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  thing.  I  am  afraid  of 
this  today  under  the  conditions  we  propose  to  adopt  in  the 
new  coupler,  which  are  practically  the  conditions  which  ex- 
ist in  the  old  coupler.  I  want  to  caution  the  committee  to 
go  carefully  in  the  matter  of  changing  thr  contour  lines  in 
any  perceptible  degree:  the  question  of  changing  the  lines 
to  the  extent  of  changing  the  buffing  places  is  very  im- 
portant. We  took  out  wedge  lugs  twenty  years  ago  because 
we  could  not  keep  them  in  position.  Many  methods  were 
tried  to  prevent  it,  but  none  were  successful,  and  while  you 
may  have  an  anti-creeping  device  on  these,  they  arc  not  so 
positive  in  their  action  as  to  prevent  it. 

Col.  Ralph  W.  Pope :  The  whole  subject  has  been  so  admir- 
ably presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  wc  man- 
ufacturers have  nothing  to  add;  but  wc  stand  in  the  position 
of  your  servants,  doing  what  we  can  to  help  the  good  work  on. 

Mr.  Jannev:  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  we  ran  add  to 
the  report.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  discussed  which  is  not 
included  in  the  report,  but  it  is  not  material.  We  are  all  work- 
ing as  hard  as  we  can  and  probably  when  the  next  convention 
comes  around,  we  will  have  one  coupler  to  submit 

R,  I..  Kleine:    Mr.  President.  I  move  the  recommendations 
for  the  changes  in  standard  he  submitted  to  letter  ballot 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


CAR  WHEELS. 


The  committee  submitted  last  year  a  proposed  specification 
governing  dimensions  and  tolerances  for  solid  wrought-steel 
wheels  for  freight  and  passenger  service,  which  specifications 
have  been  since  adopted  as  recommended  practice.  As  explained 
in  last  year's  report,  these  specifications  did  not  include  rules 
governing  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  material,  or  analysis  and  tests.  The  de- 
termination of  these  questions  has  constituted  the  major  part  of 
the  committee's  work  this  year. 

The  specification  has  been  revised  to  include  all  additions  and 
changes  and  copy  of  the  complete  specifications  arc  attached. 
It  will  be  noted  that  no  specification  is  given  for  physical  test 
oi  steel  wheels  as  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  determine 
a  proper  physical  test  for  solid  wrought-steel  wheels.  A  number 
of  experimental  tests  have  been  made  but  sufficient  data  have 
not  been  obtained  to  decide  upon  this  question.  The  committee 
expects  to  continue  its  investigations  on  this  subject  and  report 
to  the  next  convention. 

Specifications. 

Specification  for  solid  wrought  carbon  steel  wheels  for  freight 
and  passenger  car  service. 

MA.N'UFACTUKE, 

la.  Process. — The  steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth 
process. 

lb.  Discard  — A  sufficient  discard  shall  be  made  from  the  top 
of  each  ingot  from  which  the  blanks  arc  made,  to  insure  freedom 
from  injurious  piping  and  undue  segregation. 

CHEMICAL  PROPEKTIES  AND  TESTS. 

2a-  Chemical  C'mtfiosition.-  -The  steel  shall  conform  to  the 
following  requirements  as  to  chemical  composition. 

ACID.  IA*IC. 
Carhop    (1  60     — I*  SO         111,5     —  U.SS  per  err.:. 

Matuaiu.r                             KSf,   -nun  0.5?    — 0  SO  per  ce-x. 

Silicon                                       0.15    —0.35  0.10    — 0  JO  r*r  ccn-. 

i'linsihoru,                           n,,l.,vrr    0.C5  not  tver    0  05  per  rer.t. 

Sulphur   no!  over    0.05  not  over    0  05  per  cer.r. 

.Mi.  Ladle  Analyses— To  determine  whether  the  material 
conforms  to  the  requirements  specified  in  Section  II.  an  analysis 
shall  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  from  a  test  ingot  taken 
during  the  pouring  of  each  melt.  A  copy  of  this  analysis 
shall  Ik  given  to  the  purchaser  or  his  representative. 

2c  Check  Analyses— A  check  analysis  may  lie  made  by  the 
purchaser  from  any  one  or  more  wheels  representing  each  inell 
and  tlii»  analysis  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  specified 
in  Section  II.  A  sample  may  t>e  taken  from  any  one  point  in  the 
plate;  or  two  samples  may  be  taken,  in  which  case  they  shall 
be  on  radii  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Samples  shall  n«t  be 
taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  thr  usefulness  of  the  wheel. 
Iirillinii*  for  analysis  shall  be  taken  by  boring  entirely  through 
the  sample  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel ;  they  shall  be  clean 
from  scale,  oil.  and  other  foreign  substances.  All  drillings  from 
any  one  wheel  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  together. 

2il.  Limits  of  Segregation — The  setrrenation  of  either  element 
of  carbon,  manganese,  and  phosphorous  must  not  exceed  6  per 
cmt  of  the  ladle  test  of  the  same  melt  or  any  part  forming  the 
thickness  of  the  platr  and  irrad  and  rim  of  the  wheel. 

TOLERANCES. 

3.  Wheels  should  be  furnished  rough  bored  and  with  faced 
hubs  and  have  a  contour  of  tread  and  fiance  as  rolled  or 
machined  according  to  recommended  practice  Sheet  M.  C  B.  C, 
They  should  conform  to  dimensions  specified  within  the  follow- 
ing tolerances: 

3a.  Height  of  Flange. — The  height  of  flanges  should  not  be 
more  than  <-i  in.  over  and  must  not  be  under  that  specified 
or  1  in. 

3b.  Thickness  cif  Flange. — Thickness  of  flange  shall  not  vary 
more  than  •    in.  over  or  under  that  specified. 

3c.  Throat  Radius. — The  radius  of  the  throat  shall  not  vary 
more  than  ,'t  in.  over  or  under  that  sprcified- 

3d.  Thickness  of  Kim — The  thickness  of  rim  to  be  measured 
between  the  limit  of  wear  groove  and  the  top  of  the  trrad 
at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  fillet  at  throat  of  flange.  The 
average  thickness  of  service  metal  of  all  wheels  in  any  ship- 
ment must  not  1*  less  than  1J$  in.  measured  from  the  limit 
of  wear  groove  to  top  tread.  The  thickness  of  rim  should 
in  no  case  be  less  than  r<  in.  under  that  specified. 

3e  Width  of  Rim. — The  width  of  rim  shall  not  be  more 
than       in.  less  nor  more  than  '■ji  in.  over  that  specified. 

3f.  Thickness  of  Plate. — The  thickness  of  the  plate  of  the 
wheel  shall  not  be  less  than  -V{  in.  at  the  point  where  the 
plate  joins  the  fillet  at  the  rim  and  not  less  than  one  in. 
at  the  point  where  the  plate  joins  the  fillet  at  the  hub.  Inter- 
mediate minimum  thickness  to  be  proportional. 

3g.    Limit  of  Wear  Groove.— The  limit  of  wear  groove  to 
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be  located  as  shown  in  Sheet  If,  C.  B.  C.  recommended  practice. 

3h.  Diameter  of  Bore, — The  diameter  of  rough  bore  shall 
not  vary  more  than  Vio  in.  above  or  below  that  specified.  When 
not  specified  the  rough  bore  shall  be  >4  in.  less  in  diameter 
than  the  finished  bore  subject  to  the  above  limitations. 

3i.  Hub  Diameter. — The  hub  diameter  may  be  cither  10  in. 
or  11  in.  in  diameter  as  specified  with  a  maximum  variation  of 
%  in.  below.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  finished  bored 
hub  shall  not  vary  more  than  }i  in.  at  any  two  points  on  the 
same  wheel. 

3j.  Hub  Length— The  length  of  hub  shall  not  vary  more 
than  %  in.  over  or  under  that  specified. 


Fig.  1.— Recommended  Practice  for  33  In.  Solid  Steel  Wheelt 
For  5  1-2  In.  x  10  In.  Axles  and  Under. 

(The  s6  in.  and  38  in.  wheels  hate  the  same  dimensions  except 
for  the  diameter.) 

3k.  Depression  of  Hub. — The  depression  of  the  hub  must 
be  made  so  that  the  distance  from  the  outside  face  of  the  hub 
to  the  line  AH  shall  not  exceed  1  j}  in.  fur  wheels  used  on  S'/,- 
in.  axles  and  under  and  1  {,■  in.  for  wheels  used  on  6  in.  by  11 
in.  axles. 

31.  Mack  Spots  in  Hub—  Black  spots  will  be  allowed  within 
2  in.  of  the  face  of  the  hub.  but  must  not  be  of  such  depth 


Aw*-.'  ***** 


Fig.  2.— Recommended  Practice  for  33  In.  Solid  Steel  Wheels 
for  6  In.  x  11  in.  Axles. 

fT/if  >6  in.  and  .?S  in.  wheels  have  the  same  dimensions  except 
for  the  diameter.) 

that  they  will  not  bore  out  and  give  clear  metal  at  finished 

»i»e  of  bore. 

3m.  Eccentricity  of  /tore. — The  eccentricity  between  the  tread 
at  its  center  line  and  the  rough  We  shall  not  exceed  ,  ;  in. 

3n.  Block  Marks  on  Trtad  —  The  maximum  height  of  block 
marks  must  not  be  crrater  than  *ni  in. 

3o.  Rotundity— All  wheels  shall  lie  (raced  with  a  ring  gage 
ami  the  Opening  between  the  cue  and  tread  at  any  one  point 
shall  n«t  exceed  >n. 

3p.  I'lane.— Wheel  shall  be  g.-iL-cd  with  a  ring  gage  placed 
coni-entric  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  AH 
points  Ml  the  bach  nf  the  rim  equidistant  from  the  center  shall 
M  witlrin  a  variation  of  in.  from  the  plane,  of  the  same  gage 
wlmn  so  placed. 


3q.  Tape  Si:es. — Wheels  shall  not  vary  more  than  five  tapes 
under  nor  nine  tapes  over  the  sire  called  for. 

3r.  Mating. — The  tape  sires  shall  be  marked  in  plain  figures 
on  each  wheel.  Wheels  must  be  mated  to  tape  sizes  and  shipped 
in  pairs.  vt 

3s.  Cage. — Gages  and  tape  used  shall  be  M.  C.  B.  Standard 
or  Recommended  Practice  as  follows :  Wheel  circumference 
measure,  M.  C.  B.  Standard,  Sheet  16-A  Maximum  flange  thick- 
ness gage,  M.  C.  B.  Standard,  Sheet  16.  Minimum  flange  thick- 
ness gage,  M.  C.  B.  Standard,  Sheet  16.  Rotundity  gage, 
M.  C.  B.  Recommended  Practice,  Sheet  C.  Plane  Gage,  M.  C 
B.  Recommended  Practice,  Sheet  L*.  Gage  for  measuring  ser- 
vice metal,  M.  C.  B.  Recommended  Practice,  Sheet  C-l. 

BRANDING 

The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer,  date,  and  serial 
number  shall  be  legibly  stamped  on  each  wheel  in  such  a  way 


that  the  wheel  may  he  readily  identified.  The  tape  size  shall 
be  legibly  marked  on  each  wheel.    Sheet  II.  C.  B.  C-2. 

FINISH. 

5.  The  wheel  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects,  and  shall 
have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

Sa.  Wheels  shall  not  be  offered  for  inspection  if  covered  with 
paint,  rust,  or  any  other  substance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide 
defects. 

INSrtCTlOK. 

6.  Inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free  entry 
at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  purchaser  is 
being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturers'  work  which 
concern  the  manufacturer  of  the  material  ordered. 

6a.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free  of 
cost,  all  reasonable  facilities  and  necessary  gages  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  wheels  arc  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these 


specifications.  Tests  and  inspection  at  the  place  of  manufacture 
shall  be  made  prior  to  shipment,  and  free  of  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

6b.  The  purchaser  may  make  the  tests  to  govern  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  material  in  his  own  laboratory  or  cl«c- 


3.— Circumference  Gage  for  Steel  and  Steel  Tired  Wheels. 


Fig.  4— Circumference  Gage  for  Cast  Iron  Wheels. 
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where  as  may  be  decided  by  the  purchaser.  Such  tests,  how- 
ever, shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 

6c.  All  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

od.  Wheels  showing  injurious  defects  while  being  finished  by 
the  purchaser  shall  be  rejected,  ami  manufacturer  properly 
notified. 

0*.  Samples  of  rejected  material  must  be  preserved  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  purchaser  for  one  month  from  date  of  test 
report.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  lest, 
manufacturer  may  make  claim  for  a  re-hearing  in  that  time. 

On  account  of  dimension  of  plates  being  added  to  the  de- 
signs of  steel  wheels  shown  in  1912  report,  it  is  recommended 
that  new  cuts  be  made  to  show  the  following  wheels: — 3,1  in.; 
36  in.,  and  38  in.  solid  steel  wheels  for  Sl/j  in.  by  10  in.  axles 
and  under.  (See  Fig.  1;.  Thirty-three  in.,  36  in.,  and  38  in. 
solid  steel  wheels  for  6  in.  by  11  in.  axles.    (See  Fig.  2). 

The  present  M.  C  B.  circumference  measure  for  cast-iron 
wheels  has  been  found  unsatisfactory  for  using  with  steel  or 
steel-tired  wheels,  and  a  new  circumference  measure  as  used 
by  most  railroads  and  manufacturers,  for  taping  steel  wheels 
is  recommended,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

It  is  also  recommended  thai  the  present  standard  wheel  cir- 
cumference measure  for  cast-iron  wheels,  which  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory,  be  discarded  and  a  new  design  adopted,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

In  last  year's  report  the  committee  mentioned  the  question  of 
establishing  a  maximum  gross  load  for  each  design  of  wheel. 
This  had  particular  reference  to  failures  of  cast-iron  wheels 
used  on  heavy  tare  weight,  such  as  refrigerator  cars.  The 
committee  has  given  this  matter  further  Consulcraiioii  and  recom- 
mends that  the  titles  of  the  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  shown  on 
M.  C.  U.  Sheets  N,  O,  and  P,  be  changed  as  follows : 

M.  C  13.  Sheet  N.  title  to  be  changed  from  "XI.  C.  B.  Recom- 
mended Practice  for  Cast-iron  Wheels  for  60,000-pound  Cars" 
to  "M.  C.  B.  Association  Recommended  Practice  for  33-inch 
Cast-iron  Wheels  for  tars  of  Maximum  Cross  Weight,  Not  to 
Exceed  112.000  Pounds." 

M.  C.  B.  Sheet  O,  title  to  be  changed  from  "M.  C.  B.  Recom- 
mended Practice  for  Cast-iron  Wheels  for  cXMJOO-pound  Cars" 
to  "M.  C.  B.  Recommended  Practice  for  33-inch  Cast-iron 
Wheels  for  Cars  of  Maximum  Gross  Weight,  Not  to  Exceed 
132.000  Pounds." 

M.  C.  B.  Sheet  P,  title  to  Vie  changed  from  "M,  C.  B.  Recom- 
mended Practice  lor  Cast-iron  Wheels  for  lOfUKIO-pound  Cars" 
to  "M.  C.  B.  Recommended  Practice  for  33-inch  Cast-iron 
Wheels  for  Cars  of  Maximum  Gross  weight.  Not  to  Exceed 
161.0111)  Pounds" 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  received  a  letter  from 
G.  W.  Lyndon,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Chilled  Car 
Wheel  Manufacturers,  dated  January  31,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  guarantees  of  cast-iron  wheels.  A  copy  of  letter  is 
attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  report  is  signed  by: — Wm.  Garstang  (C-  C.  C.  &  St.  I-.), 
chairman;  W.  C.  A.  Henry  (Pcnna.):  A.  E.  Manchester  (C.  M. 
&  St.  P.);  R.  W.  Burnett  (C.  P.):  R.  L.  Ettengcr  (So.  Ry.)  ; 
J.  A.  Pilcher  (N.  &  W  ),  and  O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O  ). 

uppisprx 

January  31.  1913. 
H'iMam  Garstang,  Chairman.  Master  Car  Guilders'  Standing 
Committee  on  C<tr  H'heeii,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

Df\k  Sir. — Our  association  has  been  endeavoring  to  uniformizc 
the  guarantee  on  car  wheels  with  particular  reference  to  the 
relative  guarantee  to  be  carried  for  wheels  serving  under  car* 
of  30.  40  and  50-tou  capacities,  The  increases  in  the  loads 
carried  by  cars  which  have  been  put  in  service  in  the  last  twenty 
years  present  new  conditions  of  guarantee,  and  the  relative 
guarantees  have  never  been  figured  on  a  scientific  basis, 

The  six-year  guarantee  under  3i)-trm  cars  for  625-lh  wheels 
has  been  found  satisfactory  to  maker  and  user,  and  this  is 
because  the  wheel  carries  relatively  a  small  load  per  pound  of 
its  own  weight.  When  the  cars  arc  increa-ed  from  3(1  to  50- 
totis  capacitv,  or  66*j  per  cent  ,  the  conditions  of  service  are 
625  to  "25  lbs.,  or  16  per  cent.,  the  conditions  of  service  are 
matr  rially  changed,  because  the  tread  or  running  surface  of  the 
three  classes  of  wheels,  which  are  your  standards,  arc  identi- 
cally the  same,  and  we  contend  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
exact  the  same  guarantee  for  each  wheel,  partiev.larly  by  reason 
of  the  fart  that  the  cars  run  relatively  the  same  distance  per  year, 
but  tf  e  lonnauc  carried  by  a  50-ton  car  exceeds  that  of  a  30- 
ton  car  by  f/.-a  per  rem. 

One  or  two  railroads  have  insisted  that  the  wheels  under  'he 
three  classes  of  cars  si ould  carry  the  same  guarantee  of  six 
years. 

1  am  attaching  you  herewith,  a  statement  which  will  show- 
that  a  guarantee  of  6  vears  for  30-ton  cars,  5  years  for  40-ton 
cars  and  4  years  for  50  ton  cars  is  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
the  guarantee  question  on  all  classes  of  wheels.  It  really  figures 
out  4''i  vears  for  40-ton  cars  and  V't  years  for  50-ton  car?. 


All  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  is  a  uniform  basis  bv  which  we 
can  present  this  matter  to  the  railroads  and  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding,  and  what  we  arc  striving  for  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis  of  guarantee  for  the  chilled  iron  car  wheel. 

1  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  your 
answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Weight  of  or.        We.«bi  of  load.     Total  weight    Averse  mile-  Ton 

iile  j.cr  year.  Mllei. 

JlMtin  «r  ..IS  (.j.ii       JO  Ions  45  lor.s  Si>00  .160,000 

411-ton  car    ..2(1  tons        41)  tons  60  tons  S0t>  I  410  000 

50-ton  car  . .25  ton.       JO  tons  75  tons  S000  6oo!*00 

.iOtnil  c.\r.  300.000  ton  miles,  (i  year.  —2,160,000  ton  rciUrt  nuarar.te*. 
*o  to,,  car.  asu.Wiu  t.,„  m,t„,  4'*  year.  —  2.100.000  ton  ,»ilc.  Kuarante*. 
■,,"L'"  car,  WW.I.U0  ion  mil«,        year.  —  2.160.000  ton  nuk.  guarantee. 

Wt  .nk  for  guarantee: 

6  year,  —  625 -pound  wheel. 
>  yi-.ijh  — 675  |,ound  »1.,tI, 
4  years  —  725  j.uun.l  *licel 

Yours  trulv. 

.■issoetatton  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  H'heeii, 

Jiy  G.  Ii'.  Lyndon,  Special  Secretary. 
William  Garstang  i  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  after  reading  the 
report  said:  1  would  like  to  mention  that  Mr.  Dudley,  con- 
sulting engineer  on  rails  and  wheels  and  structural  materials 
for  the  New  Vork  Central  Lines,  in  his  research  for  defects 
in  rails,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  present  contour 
of  the  wheel  is  not  a  correct  one;  that  the  one  and  twenty 
contour  throws  the  greater  part  of  the  load  on  the  inside  of 
the  rail,  and  on  account  of  this,  that  the  rails  are  wearing 
much  more  rapidly  than  he  thinks  they  would  if  we  went 
back  to  our  old  contour  of  one  in  thirty-eight.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  matter  has  been  brought  before  the  wheel 
committee,  I  wish  the  association  would  consider  that  fea- 
ture while  considering  the  balance  of  the  report. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  R.  Onderdonk  (H.  &  O):  Regarding  "Limits  of  Segre- 
gation," the  report  Mates  that  the  segregation  of  either  ele- 
ment of  carbon,  manganese,  and  phosphorus  must  not  exceed 
6  per  cent,  of  the  ladic  test.  1  would  like  to  sec  steel  as 
good  as  that  made  by  the  manufacturers,  but  I  am  afraid  if 
we  had  a  0  per  cent,  variation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  live  up 
to  ii  Take  the  element  of  phosphorus  .and  you  have  .043; 
mx  per  cent,  would  be  .0026,  with  a  variation  of  only  3  per 
cent,  in  phosphorus,  the  probability  is  that  the  chemist  would 
not  come  any  closer  than  that.  1  would  also  like  to  ask.  in 
selecting  the  elements  of  carbon  manganese  and  phosphorus, 
why  the  element  of  sulphur  was  left  out? 

C.  A.  Brandt  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  The  sulphur  should  have 
been  included  in  connection  w'ith  phosphorus  In  regard  to  the 
.06,  it  was  considered  that  a  limit  of  segregation  of  .06  per  cent, 
would  he  a  good  thing.  It  is  included  in  some  of  the  railroads' 
specifications  to-day.  although  the  manufacturers  will  probably 
claim  that  they  cannot  make  a  good  rail  as  low  as  that,  but  it 
is  a  thing  we  desire  to  get  at 

C.  IX  Young  (Pcnna.):  f  question  the  advisability  of  putting 
in  a  limit  on  segregation  at  the  present  time  in  our  rolled  steel 
wheel  spccihcations.  There  are  two  reasons;  in  the  first  place. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  the  limit  of  .06  per  cent,  is  loo  close 
for  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  with  the  present  mctho  Is  of  de- 
termining commercially,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  the  labor- 
atory. Sometimes  the  error  in  chemistry  would  be  almost  .06 
per  cent.,  and  that  would  stand  then  as  a  rejection  on  a  lot  of 
wheels.  There  is  another  reason  from  the  inspection  standpoint, 
which  makes  it  difficult.  At  the  present  time  we  are  accepting 
our  wheels  on  a  .05  phosphorus  and  sulphur  rejection,  and  we 
simply  say  that  if  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  comes  within 
that  rejection  limit,  the  wheels  arc  acceptable  and  we  do  no; 
carry  the  analyses  any  further.  If  it  is  within  the  limits,  the 
material  is  accepted  We  have  been  getting  verv  satisfactory 
use  from  our  wheels  A  clause  of  this  kind  will  require  the 
railroads  to  have  their  chemistry  carried  on  accurately  >n  order 
to  find  whether  the  melt  as  determined  bv  the  manufacturer 
agrees  with  the  railroad  company's  chemistry. 

The  practice  in  most  of  the  mills,  in  getting  chemical  analyses, 
is  to  take  the  shortest  methods  possible,  and  1  believe  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  checking  of  the  heat  analvsis 
with  the  analysis  from  the  borings  of  the  wh  ets  I  would  I  ke 
to  make  a  motion  that  recommendation  No  1  submitted  t  • 
Ihe  association  tor  letter  ballot  as  recommended  practice,  as 
printed,  having  out  these  limits  for  segregation.  1  believe  we 
should  ha\c  some  data  from  people  who  have  had  this  entire 
specification  in  use.  showing  that  thev  have  g"1'en  better  service 
from  it  than  those  who  have  not  had  it  in  their  specification, 
before  we  make  it  an  M.  C.  R.  requirement. 

William  Garstang:  In  order  that  we  might  vote  on  the 
report  as  a  whole,  would  it  not  he  well  for  someone  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter  to  suggest 
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what  would  be  a  reasonable  limit  lo  be  used  in  place  oi 
.Oo  per  centr 

J.  K.  Ondcrdonk:  1  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  way 
to  get  the  segregation.  inc  segregation  which  give* 
trouble  in  the  wheel  is  the  variation  in  Uie  wheel  lUeli, 
and  not  a  variation  of  one  part  ol  inc  wheel  with  another, 
within  small  limits,  li  we  put  a  limit  ot  10  per  cent,  on 
it  1  do  not  believe  that  we  would  arrive  at  what  we  arc 
trying  to  accomplish,  li  we  want  to  ascertain  the  segre- 
gation, the  better  way,  1  should  judge,  would  be  to  make 
an  analysis  oi  two  diticrcnt  parts  ot  the  same  wheel,  and 
then  put  in  a  limit  ot  possibly  10  per  cent.  1  think  wc 
shall  have  to  go  as  high  as  tnat. 

C.  A.  Brandt;  According  to  the  specifications,  the 
limits  oi  carbon  arc  .06  to  .Orf  per  cent.;  and  oi  course  the 
ideal  method  is  to  limit  the  variation  ot  carbon  to  .00  to 
.08  in  the  same  wheel.  1  think  possibly  a  good  many 
wheels  are  manufactured  where  the  carbon  might  vary  lo 
that  extent  and  yet  the  wheel  be  desirable;  Oo  per  cent, 
is  pretty  close  to  what  is  desirable,  and  one  oi  the  im- 
portant railroads  in  this  country  lias  that  clause  id  its 
specilications  now. 

George  L.  bowler;  1  think  the  suggestion  to  make  the 
point  oi  segregation  two  points  in  tlirce  might  be  very 
well,  ii  you  could  pick  out  those  two  point*,  because  in 
a  wheel  that  was  made  from  a  slab  that  was  rolled  length- 
wise oi  the  ingot  the  line  ot  segregation  would  be  quite 
ditterent  from  the  segregation  oi  a  wheel  that  was  made 
trom  a  stab  cut  across  the  ingot;  so  1  do  not  sec  how- 
it  would  be  possible  to  put  in  any  kind  ot  a  specification 
a  rule  for  picking  out  the  place  where  the  analysis  should 
be  made  in  order  to  determine  the  average  segregation. 

D.  K,  Crawtord  (Henna.. I  :  In  seconding  Mr.  Young's  motion, 
1  had  in  mind  the  practical  application  ol  this  particular  point. 
1  happened  to  know  oi  some  rails  that  gave  rather  excellent 
service,  and  they  were  examined  chemically  and  very  carefully, 
and  it  was.  found  that  they  were  quite  l>adly  segregated.  1  do 
not  feel  at  this  time  we  should  put  in  a  limit  of  segregation  until 
we  find  out  what  elfect  it  will  have  on  the  service  results  of  the 
wheels. 

President  Fuller:  The  motion  thefore  the  house  is  that  recom- 
mendation No.  1  be  approved  and  submitted  to  letter  ballot,  elim- 
inating the  limit  of  segregation. 

The  motion  was  put  (o  vote  and  carried. 

E.  W.  Pratt  (C  &  N.  W.)  :  I  move  that  the  balance  of  the 
recommendations  be  approved  and  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

William  Garstang:  Before  we  close  on  the  wheel  question, 
there  is  a  point  in  connection  with  the  chilled  cast-iron  wheels 
which  is  not  touched  on  in  the  committee's  report,  and  that  is 
a  thickness  of  the  flange  of  greater  dimensions  than  that  de- 
scribed to  this  association.  The  wheel  manufacturers  have  asked 
repeatedly  to  be  allowed  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  flange 
li  in.,  an  increase  of  in.  of  metal  back  of  the  flange  and  below 
the  tread  line,  or  between  the  tread  line  and  the  centre  of  the 
wheel ;  but  the  committee  has  not  considerd  this  request  seriously, 
from  the  fact  that  such  an  increase  would  interfere  with  trie 
road  conditions  in  regard  to  clearances,  frogs,  switches  and 
crossings. 

There  are  samples  oi  the  thick-flanged  wheel  to  which  1 
refer,  on  exhibition  on  the  pier,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can 
learn  there  are  several  thousand  of  these  wheels  in  service 
today.  I  have  been  written  to  on  two  or  three  occasions 
asking  what  we  would  recommend  be  done  with  such  wheels 
when  they  are  offered  in  interchange*  Personally  I  think 
the  wheel  can  be  run  with  safety;  in  fact,  1  know  it  is  run 
with  safety.  We  feel  that  with  the  additional  >i  in.  added 
to  the  flanges  of  these  wheels  wc  would  have  a  cast-iron 
wheel  of  sufficient  strength  to  use  under  the  heaviest  cars 
contemplated  at  the  present  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  arc  a  large  number  of  these  wheels  in  service.  1 
would  suggest  that  the  question  o(  opening  up  the  clear- 
ances in  frogs  and  crossings  and  guard-rails  be  taken  up 
by  this  association,  cither  through  its  executive  committee 
or  a  committee  appointed  especially  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  American  Railway  Association,  with  a  view  of  having 
that  association  appoint  a  commiUec  to  work  with  this 
association,  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  clear- 
ances increased. 

1  believe  that  with  in,  more  clearance  in  our  frogs  and 
switches,  the  manufacturers  of  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  can 
produce  a  wheel  that  is  perfectly  safe  and  one  which  will 
yield  more  economical  service  than  any  wheel  we  have  on 
the  market;  and  1  would  recommend  that  the  matter  be 
taken  up  by  this  association  with  the  American  Railway 
Association  with  regard  to  getting  increased  clearances  in 
the  frogs  and  crossings,    I  mean  that  as  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Fuller;    Mr.  Garstang.  you  spoke  of  one  other 


subject,  the  taper,  which  I  overlooked.  Will  you  bring  that 
un  now? 

William  Garstang:  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  the 
members  to  consider  that  feature  in  discussing  that  paper. 
I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  Wheel  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  did  not  think  that  we  should  change  the 
contour.  I  have  explained  to  you  just  what  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Dudley,  and  it  is  for  this  association  to  in- 
struct the  committee  on  that  point. 

D.  R.  MacBain  (L.  5.  &  M.  S.):  I  believe  it  would  be  welt 
for  the  association  to  consider  this  matter  of  changing  the 
contour  from  one  in  20  to  one  in  3&  very  seriously  before 
any  decided  action  is  taken.  About  fifteen  months  ago.  as 
wc  were  coming  out  of  the  winter  of  1912.  during  which 
time  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  shelled-out  wheels, 
and  various  other  ailments  of  wheels,  we  made  a  radical  step 
on  the  Lake  Shore.  We  took  two  big  club  cars  and  went 
from  the  standard  cone  of  1  in  20  to  a  cylindrical  tread,  with 
a  view  of  getting  a  more  uniform  or  wider  bearing  on  the 
top  of  the  rail,  and  thought  we  would  improve  conditions 
that  way.  Wc  ran  the  cars  about  four  months,  and  during 
the  time  they  were  running,  wc  probably  changed  all  the 
wheels  on  the  cars,  and  some  of  them  were  probably  changed 
two  or  three  times.  It  is  due  to  flangeway.  It  is  a  question 
if  you  can  take  on  more  flange  area,  which  you  will  do  if 
you  increase  the  taper,  and  stand  for  the  additional  wear 
which  the  present  contour  gives  on  the  rail. 

A.  K.  Manchester  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.):  We  tnaniifaclured  sev- 
eral thousand  wheels  which  were  straight,  and  wc  fe't  that  wo 
were  getting  the  proper  results  in  relation  to  flange  way.  When 
we  did  go,  finally,  to  the  coning,  while  we  did  it  not  to  be  odd. 
and  not  to  be  doing  something  different  from  anybody  else,  w.- 
did  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  wheel  as  we  did 
not  feel  that  way  at  the  time  and  do  not  feel  so  to-day. 

A.  R.  Avers  (N,  Y.  C.  Lines*  :  This  question  might  be  illus- 
trated by  a  report  which  Dr.  Dudley  compiled.  A  few  years 
ago.  before  the  new  contour  was  adopted,  they  had  in  service 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  some  wide,  flat-topped  95  lb.  rails. 
These  rails  carried  about  350  million  tons  before  they  were 
worn  out,  and  the  wear  was  noticeably  flat  across  the  top  of 
the  tread.  After  the  one  in  20  contour  was  adopted,  there  was 
put  into  service  in  some  parts  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  some  100  lb.  rails  which  only  carried  from  24 
million  to  32  million  tons,  possibly  one-tenth  of  what  the  other 
rails  carried,  and  the  wear  on  such  rails  was  noticeably  deeper. 
In  my  opinion,  the  one  in  38  taper  will  flatten  until  it  has  the 
proper  area  for  carrying  its  load  with  much  less  actual  flatten- 
ing of  the  wheel  or  distortion  of  the  metal  than  the  one  in  20. 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  one  in  20,  most  of  the  flat'en-ne  is 
one  way  towards  the  throat,  and  the  taper  is  such  that  that 
portion  of  the  tread  outside  of  the  axial  theoretical  line  of 
contact  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  rail  to  nearly  such 
an  extent  as  if  wc  used  the  one  in  38  taper- 
When  heavy  wheel  loads  are  used,  the  question  is  different 
from  what  it  is  with  lighter  wheel  loads,  because  the  wheel 
must  flatten,  as  your  finger  flattens  if  you  press  it  out  on  the 
table  If  the  loads  are  very  heavy,  the  flattening  is  greater  thari 
with  light  wheel  loads,  and  while  1  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Dudley 
was  at  all  hopeful  that  any  definite  action  could  be  taken  at 
this  time,  he  wanted  to  have  the  matter  presented  before  the 
convention  in  its  full  importance.  As  Mr.  MacBain  savs.  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  how  much  rail  expense  we  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  in  order  to  save  wheel  expense,  but  the  difference 
in  wear  with  the  two  treads  was  so  noticeable  that  it  is  worthv 
of  a  creat  deal  of  consideration. 

William  Garstang:  1  think  there  is  something  besides  how- 
much  rail  wear  and  how  niurh  wheel  wear  we  can  stand,  f  think 
the  coiifour  of  the  wheel  does  its  best  service  in  starting  the 
wheel  running  rieht.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  contour  of  one 
in  20  or  one  in  38  will  do  it  best. 

I.  A  Pilchrr  (N  Jt  WV  We  recently  had  some  wheel*  put 
under  lest  with  varying  tapers,  and  after  the  first  wear  the  ex- 
amination seemed  to  indicate  that  thev  had  all  reached  very 
nearl v  the  same  shape  Of  course,  the  wheel  that  is  nearest  to 
the  o'indrical  form  will  nrohably  reach  that  shape  earlier  than 
the  others,  hut  thev  ciuirklv  come  to  the  shane  of  the  rail.  While 
in  the  tranvtorv  period  thev  arc  hound  to  have  an  influence  on 
l'<e  rail  in  h-,— bzins  the  loai'  on  one  std\  but  the  indications  are 
that  they  quickly  conform  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  rail 
w^'-re  il»r  tan'-r  is  not  too  excessive. 

Pr^sw'rtu  Fuller  -  Could  not  vour  committee  take  this  suhject 
up  during  "the  coming  year  and  give  it  a  little  more  attention 
before  the  nrxt  convention 5 

William  Garstam?:  There  Is  po  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  The  committee  is  a  standing  committee  and  onr  object 
in  brineine  this  matter  before  the  association  was  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  members  might  have  had  similar  experiences  with 
Dr  P"H|<w  nod  we  might  frt  'ometbin™  from  them. 

A  W.  Gihhs  (PennaV    The  inception  of  this  one  in  20 
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taper  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Up  to  about  1904,  the 
one  in  38  taper  was  the  general  one,  and  the  breakage 
of  flanges  from  scams  was  advancing  in  leaps  and  bounds; 
it  scared  us  very  much.  The  contour  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  was  1  to  20.  Comment  was  made  by  many 
foreigners  coming  over  here  as  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  side  wear  of  rails,  which  was  one-third  greater  as  com- 
pared with  their  own.  The  study  we  made  indicated  that 
the  formation  of  the  seams  was  due  to  excessive  loads  at 
certain  points.  The  wheels  which  were  cylindrical  or 
nearly  so  usually  ran  with  one  flange  against  the  rail  and 
the  other  away  from  it.  The  idea  of  introducing  the 
tapered  contour  was  that  the  wheels  should  oscillate,  as 
Mr.  MacBain  stated,  and  spread  the  wear  over  the  whole 
contour.  The  results  obtained,  which  were  shown  by  the 
monthly  and  annual  records  of  wheel  failures,  indicated 
that  we  did  accomplish  the  result,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
preventing  flange  breakages.  It  was  not  only  to  reduce 
the  flange  wear,  but  to  reduce  the  failure  from  seamy 
flanges.  I  think  it  has  done  it,  and  I  believe  the  wrecks 
and  damages  from  broken  flanges  will  far  outweigh  any 
other  consideration,  and  those  we  have  eliminated,  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  C):  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbs 
simply  bear  out  the  experiences  we  have  had.  At  one  time 
we  operated  a  large  number  of  wheels  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
contour  tread  and  the  failure  of  flanges  became  very  pro- 
nounced, and  we  went  to  a  full  coned  taper  of  the  tread 
with  a  very  beneficial  result. 

D.  K  Mac  Bain:  I  move  that  the  Association  instruct 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Car  Wheels  to  investigate  the 
subject  further  and  report  at  the  next  convention  and  find 
out  what  the  different  railroads  think  about  the  matter. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Vice-president  M.  K.  Barnum  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  3.05  P.  M.  in  the  afternoon  session,  June  16. 


REVISION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  INTERCHANGE 


Arbitration  Cases  881  to  917  have  been  decided  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  during  the  year  and  arc  herewith  sub- 
mitted as  a  part  of  this  report  for  approval. 

mill  OF  INTERCHANGE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  a  committee 
from  each  of  the  railway  clubs  was  appointed  to  consider  jointly 
the  proposed  changes.  A  meeting  of  this  joint  committee  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  April  14,  at  which  meeting  representatives 
from  the  New  England,  Central,  Pittsburgh,  Canadian.  Western, 
St.  Louis  and  Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Gubs  were 
present. 

At  the  request  of  several  members  of  the  Association,  repre- 
senting cars  of  private  ownership,  9.  hearing  was  given  by  the 
committee  on  May  6,  1913,  at  which  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing companies  were  present :  Armour  Car  Lines,  Morris  & 
Co.  Refrigerator  Line.  Swift  Refrigerator  Transportation  Co., 
Cold  Blast  Transportation  Co.,  Street's  Western  StaMe  Car 
Line,  Mather  Stock  Car  Co.,  Western  Live  Stock  Express, 
Missouri  River  Despatch. 

Rule  t. — F.  C.  Schuttt,  chief  interchange  inspector.  Chicago, 
and  Chief  Interchange  Inspectors'  Association  suggest  change: 

"Each  railway  company  must  give  to  foreign  cars  while  on 
its  line  the  same  care  as  to  inspection,  oiling,  packing,  ad- 
justing brakes  and  repairs  that  it  gives  to  its  own  cars." 

The  Joint  Gub  Committee  concurs  in  the  first  suggestion, 
with  the  exception  that  the  word  "running"  precede  the  word 
repairs.    The  Arbitration  Committee  also  approves. 

Rule  3. — The  committee  would  recommend  that  the  second 
paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

"Empty  cars  offered  in  interchange  must  be  accepted  if  in 
safe  and  serviceable  condition,  the  receiving  road  to  be  the 
judge.  Owners  must  receive  their  own  cars  when  offered 
home  for  repairs  at  any  point  on  their  lines,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  these  rules." 

The  committee  recommends  Section  (b)  of  Rule  2  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

'  Cars  loaded  «itb  explosives  shall  be  handled  in  aceord.in  -e 
with  the  regulations  of  the  I.  C.  C. 

"Leaking  tank  cars  containing  inflammable  liquid  must  be 
repaired  or  transferred  without  any  unnecessary  movement,  or 
at  nearest  available  point,  with  least  possible  risk. 

"Tank  cars  (empty  or  loaded)  shall  be  rejected  if  the  safety 
valve  is  not  stenciled  to  show  it  adjusted,  etc.,  within  the  time 
limit  required  by  paragraphs  5.  6  and  7  of  the  M.  C.  B.  specifi- 
cations for  tank  cars." 


The  committee  suggests  that  section  C  read  as  follows : 

"Cars  improperly  loaded,  when  not  complying  with  the  Rules 
for  Loading  Material,  or  when  transfer  or  rearrangement  of 
lading  is  necessary." 

Rule  S- — W.  H.  Lewis  suggests  changing  the  word  "shall" 
to  "must"  and  "should"  to  "must."   The  committee  approves. 

Rule  ~. — The  Western  Railway  Club  Car  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  and  Chief  Interchange  Inspectors'  Association 
suggest  change  as  follows: 

"When  repairs  of  any  kind  arc  made  to  foreign  cars  a  bill- 
ing repair  card  must  be  made  out.  This  card  must  specify 
futly  the  repairs  made  and  reason  for  same,  the  date  and 
place  where  made  and  name  of  road  making  repairs;  also 
show  location  of  parts  repaired  or  renewed,  as  per  Rule  14. 

"If  no  bill  is  to  be  rendered  the  billing  repair  card  must  be 
attached  to  the  monthly  bill,  with  the  words  "No  bill"  written 
across  the  face  of  the  card." 

The  Joint  Gub  Committee  docs  not  approve.  The  Arbitration 
Committee  approves  recommendations  with  the  modification 
that  the  word  "billing"  shall  precede  word  "repair"  in  the  first 
line. 

Rule  8. — The  committee  would  recommend  that  Rule  8  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  billing  repair  card  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  the 
original  to  be  known  as  billing  repair  card  and  the  duplicate 
to  be  known  as  record  repair  card,  and  to  be  on  forms  shown 
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on  pages  103  and  104,  the  items  of  repairs  to  be  in  hand- 
writing." 

Rule  9  —  The  committee  recommends  that  the  rule  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

M.  C.  B.  Couplers,  or  Parts  Thereof,  R  and  R: 
New  or  secondhand. 
Size  of  shank. 

(Where  12}4-in.  head  coupler  is  applied  or  removed  it  must 
he  so  stated.) 

Yoke,  stem  or  key  attachment. 
Wheels  and  Axles,  R  and  R : 

Cast-iron,   cast-steel,    rolled   or   forged-steel   or  steel-tired 
wheels. 

New  or  secondhand. 

Cause  of  removal  (see  Rule  10). 
Journal  Bearings : 

Solid,  filled,  or  other  kind,  R  and  R. 

Length  of  journal 

Box  number  (see  Rtttc  14). 
Metal  Brake  Beams  or  Parts  Thereof,  R  and  R: 

Make  or  name  of  hcam. 

New  or  secondhand. 

Complete,  or  part  or  parts. 

Cause  of  renewal. 

Part  or  parts  scrapped. 
Brake  Shoes  Applied : 

Cast  or  reinforced  bark. 
Triple  Valve,  R  and  R: 

Make  and  type 

(Need  not  be  shown  when  cleaned  only.) 

Rule  /ft. — The  committee  recommends  that  after  word  "groove" 
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add  "or  preferably  by  gage  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  Cl  of  the 
Recommended  Practice." 

Rule  13. — The  committee  recommends  changing  the  rule  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Joint  evidence  card  showing  copy  of  billing  repair  card, 
covering  wrong  repairs,  when  wrong  repairs  have  been  cor- 
rected, shall  be  sent  to  tile  company  issuing  such  billing  re- 
pair card,  and  it  shall  issue  M.  C.  B.  defect  card." 

Rule  /-/.—The  committee  recommends  eliminating  from  this 
rule  any  reference  to  repair  card  to  conform  to  action  on 
previous  rules.  In  connection  with  the  recommendation  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  cardholder,  the  committee  believes  that 
eventually  a  cardholder  will  be  developed  which  will  satis- 
factorily answer  all  purposes,  but  such  cardholder  should  be 
a  standard  of  the  Association,  and  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  The  committee  docs  not 
agree  to  the  introduction  of  a  diagram  tor  locating  defects,  as 
it  does  not  feel  that  the  accurate  location  and  extra  work 
entailed  therewith  is  justified. 

Rule  /j.— The  committee  recommends  that  words  "repair 
card"  be  changed  to  read  "billing  repair  card." 

Rule  i?. — F.  C.  Schuhz,  C.  I.  1.,  suggests  that  a  pamphlet  be 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  showing  brake  beams 
which  meet  the  M.  C.  B.  requirements. 

The  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  suggests  adding  after  the  fifth 
paragraph  the  following:  "Cars  built  aftrr  September  1.  1913, 
not  equipped  with  cither  No.  1  or  No.  1  brake  beams  will  not 
be  accepted  in  interchange." 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Schultz  thai 
a  pamphlet  be  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  showing 
brake  beams  which  meet  the  M  C  )!.  requirements,  these  brake 
beams  to  be  used  on  all  new  cars  built  after  September  t.  1914.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  is  approved, 
except  that  the  committee  would  recommend  that  the  date  be 
changed  from  September  1,  1913.  to  September  I.  1914. 

Rule  J<> — Twin  City  Club;  J.  K.  Kccgan  ;  Central  Railway  Club; 
Pittsburgh  Railwav  Club,  and  Western  Railwav  Club  suggest 
in  :'.r>i  paragraph,  last  portion,  eliminate  the  words: 

"Any  company  finding  cars  not  within  the  limits  of  star.dird 
height  for  couplers  may  repair  and  charge  the  owners." 

The  committee  concurs  m  these  recommendations. 

Rule  ?i. — 1-".  C.  Shultr,  C.  I.  I.;  Car  Foremen's  Association: 
Chief  Interchange  Inspectors'  Association,  and  Western  Rail- 
way t  luh  suggest  adding  to  rule: 

"When  repairs  are  chargeable  to  car  owners." 

The  committee  approves  the  suggestion,  but  would  recommend 
that  the  wording  be  changed  to  read,  "when  owners  arc  re- 
sponsible for  the  defective  condition  of  the  roof." 

Rule  F.  Kecgan,  S.  M.  P..  G.  R.  &•  I.  Ry. :  Pittsburgh 

Railway  Club,  and  Central  Railway  Club  suggest :  Change  last 
two  lines  to  read : 

"Not  stenciled  showing  the  capacity  or  maximum  weight,  or 
limit  weight  I  or  limit  weight  II." 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  suggestion  be  adopted. 

Rule  if)  —The  committee  recommends  amending  this  rule  by 
striking  out  the  wor.ls  following  "applied"  as  follows:  "under 
conditions  which  make  them  chargeable  to  the  owners":  also 
to  amend  that  portion  of  rule  reading  "diameter  of  journat 
must  t>e  '  4  in.  greater"  to  "diameter- of  the  journal  must  be  at 
least  '..  in,  greater."  in  order  to  prevent,  under  any  conditions, 
the  application  of  axles  which  may  be  practically  worn  to  the 
limit. 

Rule  ":. — The  committee  suggests  that  the  rule  be  made 
vacant,  because  a  car  with  missing  coupler  can  not  Ik-  offered  in 
interchange.  The  charge  which  may  be  made  for  missing 
coupler,  etc  .  is  provided  for  in  Rule  95, 

Rule  ;6—  Canadian  Railway  Gub:  New  rule,  under  de- 
livering companies'  defects: 

"No  car  to  1„.  accented  in  interchange  with  ioirrrut  hearings 
other  than  M.  C.  H.  standard  on  cars  built  after  September  1. 
1114." 

The  committee  approves  of  this  suggestion. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  new  rule  as  follows: 

Afler  September  1.  1915,  ears  not  having  stenciled  on  them 
the  date  when  built  new.  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange. 

The  committee  at  the  ropiest  of  the  General  Managers' 
Association  «••  ,uld  recommend  a  new  rule  as  follows: 

After  Ser-t>- . >1.or  1.  1914.  no  car  carrying  priducts  which 
rc  uir,.  f.  r  its  refrigeration  the  tt*e  of  ice  and  salt  will  be 
aci-or,,!  to  tf.Te?..-tnge  unless  equipped  w  lib  suitat.le  device  for 
retaining  tin   '.rtif  ? •.tween  icing  stations. 

.''•'.V        '••    i-.  (*•..•"  — In  rt  gard  to  eari.ix  r,mm,,.(Bilyi 
f-de  '"  o-'imati    lb.    c  ■•nldnai ,  .1,  under  Ri:  W »  37  to  42.  in- 
clusive. !':  r  r.-n—i'ttee  f.-eU  that  :'■  is  cdi.atve  would  !-•.■  radical 
to  '  ,.  iu.-ti-  .  ,|  a-  the  t>re«ert  tir-e. 

I'     * i   '-'  r.    recotmnif.'s    the    (doinl.aT:  •!!    entire''.'    of  Rule 

3"\   It...  are  v.  -y   f  <  w  f,vo    jr.  uSc  h   •!•«•  da  .lai-cd 


pocket  is  a  factor,  except  when  due  to  local  weak  design  or 
inferior  material.  Similarly,  the  reference  to  the  pocket  in  Rule 
39  should  be  omitted.  The  committee  also  suggests  the  omission 
of  the  reference  to  the  coupler  attachment  in  the  second  note 
at  bottom  of  page  30,  following  Rule  42. 

Rule  4 J. — The  committee  suggests  the  following  change: 

[       "Any  damage  to  the  undcrframc  of  all-steel  or 
Owner"*  }5ttc|  undcrframc  cars,  unless  such  damage  occurred 
bllity      J1"  wreck,  derailment,  cornering  or  side-wiping,  and 
[except  unconcealed  tire  damage." 

Kule  j.(.^The  committee  recommends  that  Rule  44  be  made 
vacant  for  the  reason  that  under  Rule  2  such  cars  should  be 
rejected  in  interchange. 

Rule  v;  —  The  committee  recommends  the  omission  of  reference 
to  repair  card  and  the  addition  of  joint  evidence  cards  in  this 
rule. 

Rule  so.— W.  H.  Lewis  suggests  that  this  rule  be  eliminated, 
as  it  is  covered  by  Rule  20.  The  committee  approves  the 
suggestion. 

Rule  — W.  H.  Lewis  suggests  that  this  be  eliminated,  as 
rule  IS  covets  it. 

The  committee  suggests  that  the  rule  Im:  made  vacant. 

Rule  V—  The  committee  suggests  changing  the  first  paragraph 
to  read  : 

■  Running  boards  in  bad  order  or  insecurely  fastened.  Bolts, 
rivets  or  screws  be  used  on  parts  repaired. 
AUo,  change  third  paragraph  to  read: 

"Handholds  or  grabirons  must  be  of  w rough'  iron  or  sleet. 
In  applying  on  repairs  they  must  he  secured  by  bolts  or  rivet*. 

Rule  — The  committee  suggests  that  the  last  line  of  this 
rule  read :  "Also  quick-action  triple  valve,  pressure-retaining 
valve  and  an  efficient  hand  brake." 

Rule  sr— The  committee  recommends  that  this  rule  be 
eliminated,  for  the  reasons  given  under  Rule  33. 

Rule  5<V— J.  F._  Keegan.  S.  M.  P,  G.  R  *  I.  Ry. :  Centra! 
Railway  Club,  and  Western  Railway  Club  suggest  substituting 
Rule  66  in  order  to  place  it  in  its  proper  place. 

The  committee  approves  the  suggestion,  namely,  placing  the 
rule  under  Rule  56.  now  vacant,  thus  putting  the  rule  in  its 
proper  place. 

Rule  57.— The  committee  suggests  that  this  rule  be  changed 
to  Rule  58.  and  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

.    Rti.E    58.    Missing    air-brake    hose;    missing  or 

Idamaged  cylinders,  reservoirs,  triple  valves,  angle 
rwo.ong  c,,cv,5i  cut-nut  cocks,  brake  pipe  strainers  or  dirt 
kc-1'  n'.it,!,-  collectors,  pressure-retaining  valves,  release  valves, 

/pipe.   pi[>c   fittings,   or   any   parts   of   these  items. 

'except  as  specified  in  Rule  59. 
A'uie    j*".-  The    committee    recommends    that    Rule    58  be 
changed  to  Rule  57  and  that  the  first  note  following  the  rule 
t>c  omitted. 

The  committee  recommends  that  second  note  following 
present  Rule  5K  l,e  amended  as  follows : 

The  committee  on  air-brake  hose  specifications  will  submit 
to  the  association  recommendations  for  new  air-brake  hose 
label,  and  if  the  association  adopts  this  label  the  arbitration 
committee  recommends  that  after  September  1,  1914.  no  new 
hose  should  be  purchased  or  applied  unless  it  bears  the  revised 
label,  it  being  understood  that  the  adoption  of  this  recommen- 
dation will  not  penalise  any  hose  now  in  service  or  in  stock  at 
this  time. 

Rule  <o — The  committee  would  suggest  a  revision  of  this  rule 
as  follows  : 

Rvti  59.    Air  hose  burst,  torn  or  worn  out:  air 
hose  la'.. Is  illegible  or  missing  from  wear:  air-hose 
couplings   that   become   defective   in    fair   nsairc  : 
release  valve  rods  defective  or  missing;  leaky  pipe 
Koi.T-.Me    '•«•  f'K  t'.tlinps  account  rust  or  seams;  bmken  pipe 

(or  pipe  fittings  account  insecure  fastenings;  defec- 
tive interior  parts  of  cylinder  or  triple  valve; 
failure  or  loss  under  fair  usage  of  other  parts  of 
brakes. 

Rule  The  committee  recommends  the  elimination  of  the 
words  "and  so  labeled"  and  to  allow  the  balance  of  the  rule 

to  remain  a*  it  is, 

o'ioV  'o— The  corr.mittec  recommends  change  in  Rule  65  as 

i', .];, ,« « • 

"Toor-ial  lnatoicH  i'r>  g:irdle--s  of  previous  condition')  and 
jonri.  .1  I..  .\  boh*  which  require  renewal,  when  delivering  com- 
;,..nv  :„  tv-f  •  nstl ,|e  for  change  in  wheels  and  axles  " 

"'•'•'.•  The  committee  recommends  changing  this  rule  as 

folh.-.vs  : 

"•'..-»   -bdit:g.   east-iron  or  cast-steel  wheels,  if  spot  is 
iti    ..r  over  in  Ivurth.  iv  if  there  are  two  or  more  adioitiing 
e.i  h  -  it    of  in  length,  the  Same  responsibility  to 

••••  1  |v  to  v  !:"  '  regardless  of  length  of  slid  spot  " 
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Rule  86.— The  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  suggests  adding  the 
6  in.  by  It  in  axle  to  this  rule: 

"r*S    CA«i     MA1KU1    WITH  CAPACITY! 


Capacity. 

Juuniil.           Wheel  »«. 

140,000 

f.»    CANS    MAIKED    MAXIM  CM  WCICKT: 

it  0,000 

JV* 

ro»  TA>'K 

CAM  MA»xn>  nan  wucut  t- 

2 10,000 

5V,  7H 

FOl   TAN K 

CAKS    MA»K»D   LIMIT   WtlCMr  11. 

210,000 

SVi  ?K 

0,', 

This  is  approved  by  tlie  committee. 

Rule  59  — The  committee  recommends  the  elimination  of  Rule 
89,  for  the  reason  that  amended  kulc  13  covers  this  rule. 

Rule  90. — The  committee  recommends  the  elimination  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  Rule  90,  as  it  is  already  provided  for  in  Rule 
13,  and  would  also  recommend  eliminating  the  third  paragraph 
of  Rule  90  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  repair  card. 

Rule  Qjr. — The  committee  on  conference  with  the  association 
of  amcrican  railway  accounting  officers  suggests  changing  rule  to 
read: 

"Separate  bills  must  He  rendered  for  cars  destroyed.  All 
charges  for  repairs  made  to  cars  account  of  owners  defects, 
defect  cards  and  rebuttal  authorities  must  be  consolidated 
against  any  one  company  into  one  bill. 

"Separate  statements  to  be  made : 

"1.    For  owner's  defects  for  each  calendar  month. 

"2.  For  all  charges  based  on  defect  cards,  including  rebuttal 
charges. 

"Notk  -  -Totals  only  of  these  statements  to  Ik:  shown  on  the 
recapitulation." 

The  committee  recommends  that  present  Rule  93  be  abrogated, 
and  recommends  in  its  place  that  new  Rule  93,  as  proposed 
by  the  joint  committee  from  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  be 
adopted. 

RuU<  oj. — The  committee  recommends  the  restoration  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  this  rule  shown  on  page  56  reading: 

"Brake  levers,  lever  guides,  top  and  bottom  brake  rods, 
whether  or  not  they  arc  lost  with  the  brake  beam"  to  comply 
with  changes  made  in  previous  rules  and  because  it  is  only  con- 
sistent to  feel  that  if  the  brake  beam  when  lost  is  in  good  con- 
dition, the  further  details  as  stated  above  should  also  be  in 
good  condition. 

Rule  w.--The  committee  recommends  that  this  rule  read  a:, 
follow  s,  in  order  to  make  it  plainer  and  to  conform  to  Rule  86: 

"If  car  owner  elects  on  account  of  improper  ri pairs  to  re- 
move M.  C.  B.  standard  axles  suitable  to  the  marking  oi  the  car. 
he  shall  make  charge  for  secondhand  axles,  and  allow  end'' 
for  .secondhand  axles  if  they  are  in  good  order.  If  M.  C.  B. 
standard  axles  unsuitable  to  the  marking  of  the  car  are  removed, 
they  should  he  credited  as  scrap  regardless  of  their  condition. 
Axles  removed  below  the  journal  limits  for  cars  marked  caparitv, 
limit  weight  or  maximum  weicht,  as  per  Rule  86.  should  be 
credited  as  scrap  when  removed  " 

Rule  /f>./.—Thc  committee  recommends  changing  Rule  W  to 
read  as  follow  s  : 

"Secondhand  M.  C.  B.  coupler  or  parts,  or  secondhand  metal 
brake  beam,  may  be  used  in  repairs,  but  must  he  charged  at  75 
per  cent,  of  value  new. 

"Secondhand  Xf  C.  B  coupler  or  parts  removed,  must  he 
credited  at  75  per  cent,  of  value  new.  Credit?  shall  be  confined 
to  the  body,  lock,  knuckle  and  knuckle  pin,  whether  secondhand 
or  scrap 

"Secondhand  parts  of  metal  brake  beams  reu  oved  must  be 
credited  at  5fl  per  rent,  of  value  new. 

"In  ap:>lym:?  new  M  C  B  courier  or  new  metal  brake  beam  it 
sh-it]  be  so  charged,  whether  or  rot  it  he  of  same  make  as  thv 
removed." 

Rule  ir>6. — The  committee  suggests  the  elimination  of  revised 
Rule  106  as  shown  on  Circular  N'n.  S  giving  result  of  letter 
hallo*  on  changes  in  »hr  niles  -rid  restoration  of  old  Rule  106. 
(See  page  66  of  the  1912  code)  reading  as  follows: 

'  \*o  percentage  to  be  added  to  either  hbor  or  material." 

Rule  rrr—Tbr  committee  recommends  the  loll,  .wing  change 
at  the  bottom  of  page  8n  and  top  of  pace  87: 

The  following  basic  units  must  not  be  used  ;n  rendering 
hilts  in  the  foregoing  schedule  hut  mav  oolv  be  met!  in  deter- 
mining enst  of  other  combinations  of  air-brake  r>  :x  irs  n.  t  men- 
tioned, for  the  reason  that  the  prrsmt  worrl:ng  is  misunderstood. 

Rulr  — The  committee  recommends  rewording  this  nil:, 
as  follows  : 

"The  company  rn  wlmsr  line  the  bodies  or  trucks  are  destroyed 
shall  report  the  fact  to  the  owner  immediately  after  their  de- 
struction, and  shall  have  the  option  of  rebuilding  or  setting  for 
the  same  " 


Rule  llj  —  The  committee  approves  the  recommendation  eli- 
minating word  "axles"  in  the  second  paragraph  and  concurs  in> 
the  recommendation  changing  word  "designate"  to  "nearest," 
lor  the  reason  that  such  change  is  in  accordance  with  conference 
ruling  No.  -24  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  committee  suggests  changing  the  last  paragraph  to  read : 
The  uudcrtramc  oi  damaged  steel  and  steel  undcrframe  cars, 
when  intact  and  in  serviceable  condition,  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  owner  on  defect  card,  in  which  case  it  must  be  accepted  by 
the  owner. 

Rule  1M, — The  committee  recommends  that  wording  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  rule  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  car  unsafe  to  load  account  of  general  worn-out  condition 
due  to  age,  decay  or  corrosion,  shall  be  jointly  inspected  by  the 
handling  line  and  a  representative  of  owner  or  a  disinterested 
line  whichever  can  be  most  conveniently  obtained  by  handling 
line.  If  inspectors  agree  that  home  route  cards  arc  justifiable, 
joint  inspection  statement  shall  be  sent  to  owner,  showing  in 
detail  all  defects  found  on  car,  also  an  estimate  of  cost  of  tem- 
porary or  partial  repairs  necessary  to  make  car  safe  to  move. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  owner  shall  cither  furnish  two 
home  route  cards  or  authorize  destruction  of  car.  When  issuing 
home  route  cards,  car  shall  be  short-routed  per  Car  Service 
Kulc  3,  paragraph  (f  ),  at  owners'  expense,  and  owner  shall  be 
responsible  for  necessary  repairs  to  make  car  safe  to  move. 
If  owner  elects  to  have  car  destroyed,  the  handling  line  shall 
allow  credit  for  all  material  at  M.  C.  B.  scrap  prices,  less 
labor  cost  of  destruction. 

"The  joint  inspection  and  home  route  cards  will  apply  in 
eases  of  direct  or  indirect  connection  except  where  car  is  already 
at  junction  point  with  car  owner's  line,  in  which  case  owner 
must  accept  car  per  Rule  2." 

Rule  in  —  The  committee  recommends  that  rule  119  be  con- 
solidated with  Rule  121,  ami  that  the  consolidated  rule  read 
as  follows : 

"When  the  body  or  trucks  of  a  foreign  car  are  destroyed 
in  wreck  or  accident,  the  owner  shall,  upon  request,  furnish 
statement  of  depreciated  value  of  body  and  trucks  separately. 

"If  the  car  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  owner  elects  upon  re- 
quest, to  iurnish  home  route  cards  for  its  movement  it  shall 
be  short-routed  as  per  Car  Service  Rule  3,  paragraph  (f)  to 
point  designated  by  owner,  at  the  expense  of  the  company  on 
whose  line  the  car  was  damaged.  A  joint  inspection  should 
be  made  at  said  designated  point,  and  settlement  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  M.  C-  B.  rules." 

Rule  /.?/.— The  committee  suggests  that  the  new  rules  go  into 
effect  October  1,  1913.  fur  the  reason  that  under  the  operation 
of  the  rules  from  January  1,  only  about  three  months'  ex- 
perience would  be  had  with  them  prior  to  having  recommenda- 
tions made  for  changes  in  the  rules. 

!-apskm;kr  car  ri  i.es. 

Appendix— Rule  i  — The  committee  recommends  that  icing  and 
lubrication  be  stricken  from  the  items  forming  line  expenses, 
for  the  reason  that  each  line  interested  should  He  individually 
responsible  for  lubrication  and  icing  while  the  car  is  on  its  line. 
Terminal  cleaning  is  accepted  because  cleaning  of  this  character 
is  only  done  at  the  point  where  the  car  starts. 

Appendix— Rule  6—  The  committee  suggests  changing  rule  to 
read : 

"Each  operating  line  at  interest  may  charge  one  journal  bear- 
ing only  per  journal  per  trip.  The  following  Information  must 
be  specified  on  billing  repair  card  or  on  the  bill  itself: 

"Whether  solid,  filled,  or  any  other  kind,  removed  and  re- 
placed. 

•'Length  of  journal. 

"Box  number." 

Appendix — Rule  /.'. — The  committee  on  train  lighting  suggests 
that  the  following  instructions  covering  repairs  to  electric-light- 
ing equipment  on  passenger  cars  Iw  added  to  Rule  12.  page  129: 

"For  repairs  to  electric-lighting  equipment  on  cars  in  inter- 
change or  leased  cars,  the  instructions  issued  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  apparatus  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  agreement,  the  material  furnished  and  applied  must 
Ivc  of  the  manufacturer's  make" 

The  committee  approves  the  ahe<ve  suggestion. 

The  report  is  signed  hv    ,l"s   W.  Taylor.  SeereUiry. 

Chairman  Barnum :  This  special  session  is  called  to  take 
the  plaec  of  the  conference  that  has  hitherto  been  held  in  the 
Mn-lhorouch-Blenhriin  Hotel  on  the  afternoon  or  evening 
r.f  the  first  day.  to  canvass  the  Arbitration  committee's  re- 
port prior  to  its  presentation  by  that  committee  .if  the  regular 
scion  of  the  second  'lav  This  action  is  in  accordance  with 
r.  ".tiggestion  made  hist  year  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
record  of  the  discussion  ori  the  changes  in  the  rules 

The  Arbitration  committee  has  had  an  unusually  arduous 
scries  of  meetings  during  the  r>n-t  year,  not  orlv  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  considering  the  arbitration  of  cases,  but  especially 
on  :.<•>•, .ttut  of  the  lnri»p  number  of  chances  that  were  sug- 
gested in  the  rule*.    There  were.  I  believe,  280  changes  in 
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the  freight  car  rules,  which  number  131.  These  changes  ap- 
plied to  about  95  of  the  131  rules,  and  while  the  suggestions 
have  in  many  cases  not  been  adopted,  they  have,  wc  believe 
— 1  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Arbitration  committee— 
been  very  carefully  considered. 

To  show  this  I  wish  to  state  that  at  one  time  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee  met  for  seven  days  .and  altogether  did  nine 
days'  work  in  actual  sessions  on  this  report,  in  addition  to 
the  time  spent  traveling  by  those  members  who  live  out- 
side of  Chicane  and  some  extra  work  that  was  done  outside 
of  the  meeting.  You  can.  therefore,  understand  the  problem 
that  was  presented  to  them,  and  if  there  arc  some  changes 
recommended  which  have  been  disapproved,  or  some  changes 
which  have  been  approved  that  did  not  meet  with  your 
ideas,  you  will  appreciate  that  it  is  not  surprising. 

In  order  to  give  the  utmost  consideration  to  all  sugges- 
tions, the  Arbitration  committee  held  two  separate  meetings 
to  discuss  propositions  made  by  the  private  car  line  repre- 
sentatives tor  some  changes  in  the  rules  as  they  were  in 
effect  last  year;  and  for  some  objections  to  changes  that 
were  proposed  in  the  rules  as  covered  by  this  report;  as  the 
result  of  these  conferences,  considerable  modifications  were 
made  in  the  original  form  of  the  report. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Arbitration  committee  in 
revising  the  rules  this  year,  to  make  as  few  changes  as 
seemed  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  and  at  the  same 
time  kerp  them  as  simple  as  possible  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary complications.  One  suggestion,  which  may  not  be 
understood,  was  that  the  rules  he  changed  to  go  into  effect 
October  1,  instead  of  November  1,  as  heretofore.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  was  to  give  the  secretary  more  time  to  get  the 
rules  printed  and  distributed,  and  also  to  give  the  railroads 
more  opportunity  to  post  the  inspectors  on  the  changes  in 
the  rules.  September  1  has  left  insufficient  time  to  get  the 
rules  out  and  have  them  well  discussed  before  they  went 
into  effect.  That  will  be  one  of  the  recommendations  which 
you  will  be  asked  to  pass  upon. 

The  first  part  of  the  Arbitration  Committee's  report  covers 
the  cases  arbitrated  during  the  year.  Arbitration  cases  881- 
917  have  been  decided  and  distributed  to  the  members  dur- 
ing the  year-  and  are  submitted  as  part  of  this  report. 

I.  S.  Downing:  <L.  S.  &  M.  S.) :  I  move  -hey  be  ac- 
cepted    The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  Barnum:  The  secretary  has  a  communication 
which  be  will  read  to  you.  The  Arbitration  committee  ha* 
been  advised  that  Rule  .10  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  if  you  will  turn  to  the 
report,  the  committee  wishes  a  change  there,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  American  Railway  Association  Rule  11. 
That  is  the  rule  in  regard  to  weighing  cars,  and  when  our 
report  was  made,  we  did  not  understand  that  that  rule  had 
been  finally  settled  upon. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Arbitration  committee  had  .met 
the  representatives  of  the  private  car  lines  on  two  occasions  and 
discussed  some  changes  which  were  made  in  the  rules,  and  as  they 
still  feel  that  there  are  certain  rules  which  affect  them  seriously, 
and  which  arc  not  in  the  form  at  present  shown  in  the  report, 
they  arc  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Arbitration  committee, 
with  your  approval,  will  follow  the  plan  that  the  private  car  line 
representatives  be  given  a  hearing  at  the  beginning  of  this  meet- 
ing on  those  rules  which  arc  especially  applicable  to  them,  and 
the  secretary  will  read  the  communication  which  they  have  sent. 

Secretary  Taylor  then  read  the  following  communication: 

7":  the  \f<-mh<rf  ,»/  ill.-  U   C.  /?.  Association: 

The  undersigned  companies.,  aficr  representing  to  the  various 
committees  who  have  bad  charge  of  the  changes  in  the  M,  C 
F!  rules  of  interchange.  find  that  certain  recommendations  will 
Ic  made  to  this  convention  which  will  affect  most  materially  the 
operation  of  the  cars  we  represent. 

l-'.y  ro.tsoti  of  the  non-reciprocal  arrangement  as  between -cars 
of  individual  ownership  and  railroad  companies,  these  changes 
discriminate  against  the  individually  owned  cars  in  favor  of 
the  railroads.  We  nvi  •-•ni/e  tbr  fact  thai  it  is  not  in  our 
pi'.vMiee  to  dictate  or  interfere  with  any  code  ot  rules  cover- 
ing the  handling  of  railroad  companies'  cars:  we  only  ask  that 
when  the  reciprocal  feature  does  not  exist  that  exceptions  be 
made  for  „lir  relief. 

The  various  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  rules  in 
years  rv.st  have  increased  the  cxi.eri.rs  to  sprh  an  extent  -bat 
we  are  now  fr.inljv  statin.:  to  tbr  association  that  the  rccorn- 
rvndei!  chain:*  s  nil!  prevent  the  continued  operation  of  car* 
of  iu.hvidiial  ownership  except  at  a  loss.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  de-M<v  of  the  association  to  legislate  out  of  ex- 
istence this  s-.,c;al  equipment,  and  we  request  your  earnest 
r  •■  ■  n  -  - .  1 1  i  at:.  m  of  the  question  involved.  The  re  f  ire.  we  present 
bteui'h  a  1st  of  our  oMmions  and  ask  the  association  to  give 
lis  ill,-  relief  which,  we  must  have: 

A',.:     .'--Ho  i-i.     omit  reference  to  rules  \\  and  55 


Huics  .fj-i.f— Do  not  eliminate  these  rules. 

Rule  64. — Reinstate  as  in  effect  previous  to  Nov.  1,  1912. 

Reason. — So  far  as  the  railroads  arc  concerned,  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  rules  as  proposed  is  reciprocal,  but  on  cars  of 
individual  ownership  such  arrangement  does  not  exist  and 
therefore  protection  should  be  given.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  continuing  the  reference  to  rules  33  and  55  in  rule  4,  by 
retaining  rules  33  and  55,  and  restoring  rule  64  as  in  effect 
prior  to  November  1,  1912,  making  such  provision  as  will  re- 
strict the  application  to  cars  of  individual  ownership  if  so 
desired. 

Rule  36-— Referring  to  application  of  brine  retaining  tanks, 
time  allowance  is  entirely  too  short.  The  perfecting  and  appli- 
cation of  a  device  satisfactory  for  the  safe  handling  of  lading 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  alloted  time. 

Rule  94.— Change  the  last  sentence  to  read— "but  no  bill  shall 
be  rendered  unless  repairs  are  made  or  car  withdrawn  from 
service."  The  reason  is  this.  In  view  of  the  growing  sentiment 
to  withdraw  light  capacity  cars  it  is  unjust  and  inconsistent  to 
require  that  they  be  repaired  before  owners  can  recover  on  defect 
card  covering  badly  damaged  cars. 

Rule  98— Restore  price  of  second-hand  wheels  and  make  no 
change  in  labor  charge  for  application. 

Reason :  It  is  unfair  to  car  owners  to  allow  scrap  value  only 
for  second-hand  wheels  removed.  The  present  labor  allowance 
is  ample  to  cover  cost. 

Rule  ///.—Add  to  proposed  changes  on  depreciation  of  wooden 
car  bodies  (first  paragraph),  "except  cars  covered  by  rule  118." 
Make  no  change  in  seventh  paragraph  of  1912  rules. 

Reason:  Cars  designed  for  special  purposes  must  be  fre- 
quently rebuilt  to  protect  their  lading  and  consideration  should 
be  given  this  rebuilding  in  figuring  their  depreciation  which  at 
most  does  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  yearly  or  60  per  cent,  of  their 
total  value. 

The  communication  is  signed  by  Armour  Car  Lines,  Swift  Re- 
frigerator Transp.  Company,  Morris  &  Company,  Cold  Blast 
Transportation  Company,  Kingan  Refr.  Line,  St.  Louis  Refr.  Car 
Company,  American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Street's  Western 
Stable  Car  Line,  Pacific  Fruit  Express  and  German  American 
Car  Company. 

Chairman  Barmim :  In  order  to  make  definite  progress  in  this 
work.  1  think  we  better  take  action  as  we  proceed,  on  each  recom- 
mendation separately.  I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
separate  motions  on  these  rules:  it  is  agreed  that  the  business 
of  the  meeting  is  to  consider  them  in  order.  We  might  first 
hear  from  the  representatives  of  the  private  car  lines  as  to  their 
reasons  for  making  the  recommendations. 

nisci.'ssioN. 

H.  L.  Osmond  (Morris  &  Co.)  :  The  members  of  the  private 
car  lines  represented  here  and  at  the  meeting  before  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee,  were  given  every  consideration  by  that  commit- 
tee, but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  enormous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  railroad  companies  with  the  idea  eventually 
of  making  everything  an  owner's  defect,  wrecks  and  derailments, 
perhaps,  excepted. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  communication  to  you 
Wc  realize  it  is  not  our  business  what  rules  you  make  as  to  the 
handling  of  your  affairs,  but  we  at  the  same  time  are  compelled 
to  furnish  a  special  equipment  for  the  handling  of  our  business, 
and  when  we  offer  you  a  ear.  it  is  subject  to  your,  and  only  your 
inspection,  and  everything  must  be  on  that  car  before  you  will 
accept  it.  If  there  is  anything  missing,  or  any  defect  which  you 
feel  makes  a  car  unsafe  to  run,  you  refuse  to  accept  the  car 
We  are  absolutely  powerless,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  return  that  car  after  it  is  unloaded  at  its  destination. 

in  as  g  I  conditions  as  you  take  it  from  us.  ordinary  wear  to 

he  exempted. 

F.  F.  I.aughlin  (Armour  &  Co.):  We  appreciate  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  under  which  the  Arbitration  com- 
mittee has  workeil  in  making  rules  that  will  take  care  of 
the  interchange  of  cars  as  between  railroad  companies,  and 
it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  havr  our  cars 
in  this  intcrchannc:  but  it  is  a  necessarv  condition 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  to  take  care  of  the 
cars  of  individual  ownership,  the  idea  bring  that  this  miss- 
ing material  can  be  taken  care  of  at  our  expense  while 
it  is  on  your  line.  Its  waste  does  not  benefit  anvbodv 
and  it  i<  a  very  lnrite  item  --if  expense  to  us  It  means  that 
we  have  to  accept  the  cars  home  with  this  material  mission 
or  lost  when,  by  a  little  care,  probablv.  on  the  part  of 
the  handling  line,  you  would  be  able  to  preserve  and  re- 
store the  ear  to  ns  in  good  condition,  and  at  our  cxt>er;<c. 

H  I.  Osmond:  There  is  nne  thing  I  omitted  to  <jv, 
ami  that  is  with  relation  to  the  financial  ouestion  I  d  > 
not  know  whetber  vmi  gentlemen  realise  the  position  w«- 
are  in  To  start  with,  we  are  forced  to  build  this  special 
iM|',:ipir.eM.  There  has  been  nbsolutelv  no  change  in  our 
compensation  for  tbr  use  of  these  cars  for  years  oast;  on 
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the  other  hand,  our  average  haul  and  in  consequence,  our 
earnings,  are  decreasing  every  year.  VVc  earn  nothing 
like  as  much  on  these  cars  as  we  used  to;  one  of  th 
reasons  is  that  America  has  lost  the  English  dressed  beef 
trade.  We  have  been  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
Argentine;  they  can  raise  cattle  cheaper  than  we  can  in 
America.  .We  have  had  to  hunt  up  a  market  in  this 
country  to  take  care  of  our  output.  \Vc  have  established 
branch  houses  at  nearby  points  through  our  packing 
centres.  In  the  year  1912,  we  shipped  over  3,000  carloads 
of  beef  to  branch  houses  in  Chicago,  on  which  we  derived 
not  one  cent  of  revenue.  In  addition  to  that,  wc  shipped 
over  6,000  carloads  of  dressed  beef  to  nearby  points  in  so- 
called  refrigerator  cars.  These  cars  average  a  haul  of  74,7 
miles  each.  In  addition  to  our  earnings  going  down  all 
the  time,  you  all  will  admit  that  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  these  M.  C.  B.  rule*,  under  which  we  have 
to  live,  have  increased  our  expenses  until  today,  the  points 
of  shipment  being  so  near  together,  wc  are  litcrally 
stniggling  for  existence. 

We  have  had  to  make  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  I  showed  for  the  year  1912  earnings  of 
4.71  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested  in  our  car  lines.  So 
far  this  year,  covering  the  first  live  months,  the  average  bills 
against  us  have  increased  80  per  cent,  over  the  first  five 
months  of  1912.  We  have  got  to  the  point  this  year  ^  here 
1  doubt  very  much  whether  wc  will  be  able  to  show  2Vi  per 
cent.  I  believe  you  will  admit  wc  arc  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  money  invested  in  these  cars. 

I.  J.  Hennessey  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.):  In  the  Arbitration  com- 
mittee's report,  we  gave  the  reasons  why  we  did  not  concur 
in  the  various  arguments  which  came  to  us,  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  up  to  the  convention  now  to  talk.  Wc  put  in  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor  trying  to  get  these  rules  to  har- 
monize and  we  tried  to  be  as  just  a*  possible. 

F.  W,  Crazier  <  X.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  R>:  The  gentleman  who 
last  spoke  must  admit  that  the  equipment  is  in  bad  shape, 
as  the  bills  coming  in  arc  so  heavy.  Since  we  have  been 
here  wc  have  had  four  cars  out  of  one  of  our  train*  for 
defective  arch  bars;  that  will  go  in  as  repairs  against  owner 
of  these  cars. 

A.  I.aMar  (Penna):  I  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Brazier 
on  that  point.  You  all  know  our  labor  is  costing  more  than 
it  did  a  year  ago,  and  so  is  material,  and  I  will  leave  it  with 
Mr.  Brazier  to  say  if  our  equipment  is  not  in  better  shape 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

J.  J,  Hennessey:  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out — 
whether  you  thought  these  were  real  repairs,  or  whether  y.m 
thought  we  were  making  "pencil  repairs"  as  someone  has  d  s  g- 
nated  them. 

T.  W.  Dcmarest  (Penna.  Lines)  :  If  I  understand  the  propo- 
sition of  the  car  lines  in  reference  to  rule  4.  it  is  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  rules  33  and  55.  If  you  will  consider  the  reasons 
given  for  the  omission  of  these  rules,  I  think  von  will  be  in  a 
position  to  answer  as  to  rule  4.  As  to  rule  33,  it  covers  th? 
missing  couplers,  and  you  cannot  offer  an  interchange  of  a  car 
with  a  missing  coupler;  they  also  understand  that  you  cannon 
offer  an  interchange  of  a  car  with  a  defective  brake  attachment, 
and  for  that  reason  they  have  asked  for  the  omission  of  rule  55 
If  their  understanding  is  correct  on  those  two  details,  you  must 
omit  the  rules;  those  reasons  are  given  in  their  report. 

I.  S.  Downing  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.)  :  Where? 

T.  W.  Dcmarest :   Under  rules  33  and  55. 

I.  S  Downing:  There  are  just  two  reasons,  one  is  improper 
workmanship  and  the  other  is  lark  of  care.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  private  line  people  should  not  stand  for  a  missing  ho  k  or 
a  missing  brake  hanger  or  shoe.  If  the  private  line  is  rcsp  nsihle 
4ft  miles  away  from  a  point  where  interchange  takes  place,  they 
are  responsible  there:  I  think  the  Arbitration  committee's  rec- 
ommendation should  he  adopted. 

M.  F.  Coert  f Swift  &  Company):  The  tars  could  not  be 
offered  in  interchange;  I  do  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
interchange  movement.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of 
cars  returned  to  us  with  brake  beams  and  shoes  missing, 
which  were  torn  off.  no  doubt,  by  some  obstructions  on  the 
track.  I  do  not  see  whv  the  private  car  line  should  not  be 
re-embtirsed  for  that  when  the  car  is  returned:  and  if  the 
railroads  repair  and  replace  that  material  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, instead  of  sending  the  car  home  to  us.  there  would 
probablv  be  no  obiection. 

T.  W  Dcmarest:  Mr.  Covert,  you  are  talking  about  the 
rule  as  it  is  at  present.  If  yon  omit  that  rule,  von  will  not 
get  your  car  home  with  a  brake  beam  missing.  The  handling 
company  will  repair  that  and  charge  v<m  under  rule  95. 

E.  Chamberlain  fX.  Y.  C.  Lines'!:  The  gentleman  ha' 
made  a  statement  representing  the  private  ear  line.  I  am  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  80  per  cent,  of  equipment  controlled 
by  this  company  has  had  steel  undernames  and  betterments 


of  that  character,  and  as  to  the  increase  of  M.  C.  B.  bdls. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  can  throw  some  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  bills  that  accumulated.  The  natural  sequence 
would  be  when  you  placed  a  steel  undcrframc  under  the  car 
and  made  other  betterments,  that  your  M.  C.  B.  bills  would 
be  less.    I  cannot  quite  assimilate  the  reasons. 

M.  I".  Coven:  As  1  understand,  Mr.  Dcmarest,  rule  95 
has  gone  back,  and  you  make  the  handling  line  responsible 
for  the  missing  brake  material: 

T.  W.  Dcmarest:  The  present  rule  33  reads  as  follows: 

"Material  missing  from  bodies  of  cars  offered  in  inter- 
change, except  grain  doors,  water  troughs  and  attachments, 
all  inside  parts  or  concealed  parts  of  cars;  also  nuts,  body 
truss-rod,  saddles  on  bolsters,  roof  boards,  side  and  end 
fascia,  wooden  door  caps,  hatch  covers,  vent  slides  and  ven- 
tilated side  and  end  doors,  unless  the  car  is  stenciled  for 
such  door."  Now,  if  that  rule  is  omitted,  the  delivering 
company  cannot  give  you  your  car  home  with  that  material 
mi-sing,  but  they  must  supply  the  material  and  bill  you  un- 
der rule  95  for  the  labor  only.  So  you  only  get  your  car 
home  in  the  condition  provided  for  in  rule  33  for  the  reason 
that  the  Arbitration  committee  believes  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  rule  to  deliver  the  car  home  with  defective  material. 
That  is  in  reference  to  rule  55,  but  in  rule  33  it  is  the  missing 
coupler.  If  that  is  understood,  rules  33  and  55  should  be 
omitted  and  private  car  lines  would  be  benefited. 

T.  H.  Godnow  (C.  &  N.  Y.) :  The  only  injustice  done  the  pri- 
vate car  lines  is  in  the  question  of  credit.  If  you  tear  their  brake 
beam  or  other  parts  from  the  car.  you  will  have  that  in  your 
possession.  It  is  true  you  can  make  the  repairs  and  deliver  the 
car  and  they  have  to  stand  for  the  bill.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  want  to  get  a  defect  card  when  the  car  is  delivered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  an  individual  car  owner  got  some  cred  t 
for  the  parts  in  the  possession  of  the  railroad  company,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  the  railroad  makes  the  repairs  and 
hills  for  it.  or  the  owner  takes  the  car  himself  and  makes  the 
repairs. 

T,  W.  Dcmarest :  I  would  again  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  discussion  does  not  pertain  to  whether  rules  33  o<- 
55  should  be  omitted  from  rule  4.  If  the  Arbitration  commit- 
tee's reasons  are  good,  the  rules  must  be  omitted;  and  it  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  no  further  discussion. 

Chairman  Barnum :  I  ihink  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned to  have  as  thorough  a  discussion  as  possible;  if  there 
are  misunderstandings,  this  is  the  time  to  clear  them  up. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:  There  is  a  lot  of  material  which  has 
not  been  charged  when  mssing,  nut  has  been  credited  as 
interchange.  The  question  of  the  missing  roof  is  accepted 
as  a  defect,  and  the  coupler  we  cannot  deliver  unless  under 
special  arrangements  we  go  to  our  own  shops 

F.  II.  Stark  (Montour  Railroad):  I  appreciate  that  wc 
arc  a  little  out  of  order  in  talking  on  this  rule:  but  the 
private  car  interests  arc  after  some  redress  in  some  man- 
ner. I  appreciate  that  the  Master  Car  Builders  themselves 
arc  not  in  position  to  correct  matters  so  as  to  make  the 
ownership  of  private  cars  break  even.  We  have  heard 
here  to-day  regarding  the  earnings  on  refrigerating  cars, 
in  which  they  state  that  they  doubt  whether  they  can 
make  2-'<  per  cent.  There  was  a  time  when  the  railroads 
failed  to  provide  equipment  for  carrying  coal,  and  the  coal 
operators  were  induced  to  purchase  cars.  Later  on,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wiped  out  all  the  special 
consideration  accorded  to  the  private  car  owners,  and  to- 
day any  company  that  owns  coal  cars  will  lose 

We  might  say  "Missing  material  is  owner's  responsibility, 
except  when  offered  to  the  owner."  That  will  not  do  be- 
cause it  will  put  the  burden  on  the  delivering  line,  and  I  <'  • 
not  see  how  this  association  can  correct  the  trouble.  1  would 
suggest  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  their 
consideration. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  Retting  data  on 
the  purchase,  cost  of  maintenance  and  revenue  from  private 
cars,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  owning  coal  jars  cannot 
help  but  sustain  the  loss  anywhere  from  $30  to  $50  a  car 
per  year  under  the  present  conditions  They  do  not  g>'t 
their  own  proportion  of  the  railroad  company's  equipment; 
they  have  to  take  all  classes  of  cars,  including  cars  owned 
by  other  private  lines.  They  are  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances, and  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  correct  the  trouble- 
without  having  it  go  before  the  American  Railway  A  

ciation  as  to  the  matter  of  increased  compensation 

The  cars  are  sometimes  held  two  months  in  a  switching  dis- 
trict, which  i;i  some  cases  includes  40  miles,  and  the  owner  Aw- 
nor  get  any  compensation  whatever,  and  has  to  pay  for  all  the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  cars  while  they  are  in  the  switching  dis- 
trict. 

Chairman  P.arnum :  I  will  state  on  the  part  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee  that  it  was  sucgested  at  some  of  the  Conferences 
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we  had  that  an  exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  private  car 
lines,  and  that  »c  make  a  rule  covering  the  interchange  of  car* 
between  the  railroads,  especially  covering  the  missing  material, 
and  where  these  cars  belong  to  privatr  car  lines  make  an  ex- 
ception when  the  car  was  returned  to  the  owner.  That  matter 
was  considered  carefully,  and  discussed  thoroughly,  and  the 
Arbitration  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent.  This 
is  a  very  important  subject,  and  the  Arbitration  committee  has 
been,  theoretically,  lying  awake  nights  over  it.  and  we  should 
have  a  full  discussion,  because  everyone  here  is  interested  as  well 
a*  private  car  lines.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of  very  care- 
ful consideration,  and  I  think  we  should  take  plcntv  of  time  to 
thresh  it  out. 

T.  W.  Demarcst:  In  reference  to  the  point  avrought  out 
by  Mr.  Barnum,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  one  set  of 
rules  to  cover  private  line  cars,  and  another  set  t<>  c<>vcr 
railroad  owned  cars.  I  think  every  member  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee  consulted  with  the  legal  department  of  his 
road  before  giving  that  thought  up.  As  a  result  of  such 
consultation  we  did  not  feel  it  advisable  to  make  any  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  of  a  private  car  line  car  and 
a  railroad  owned  car,  in  interchange. 

H.  L.  Osmond:  I  fail  to  see  why  an  exception  cannot  !>•• 
made  in  favor  of  the  private  car  tines.  You  start  out  and 
take  our  cars  on  a  mileage  basis,  which  is  certainly  different 
front  the  basis  on  which  you  settle  among  yourselves  for 
the  use  of  railroad  cars.  In  sctlting  for  a  destroyed  car. 
while  it  is  settled  for  according  to  M  C  R.  rules",  it  is  a 
different  method  of  settlement  than  for  a  destroyed  railroad 
car. 

Chairman  Rarmiin:  I  think  you  arc  mistaken.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  a  refrigerator  car  is  owned  hv  a  rail- 
road company  or  a  private  car  line,  it  is  >ettlcd  for  on  the 
same  basis 

II.  L.  Osmond.  The  fact  is  you  settle  for  the  use  of  the 
car  on  a  different  basis. 

F.  Chamberlain:  Will  the  gentlemen  give  us  a  concise 
idea  on  the  cause  of  (he  increase  in  his  bills?  Why  has 
there  been  an  increase  in  the  M.  C.  B.  bills,  and  lor  what 
defects  were  these  bills  incurred? 

H.  L.  Osmond:  We  do  not  claim  that  our  equipment  is 
in  an  ideal  condition.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  equipment 
he  thinks  is  in  an  ideal  state. 

E.  Chamberlain:  You  do  not  claim  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency;  you  say  that  SO  per  cent,  has  been  equipped  with 
steel  underfranies. 

H,  I.  Osmond:  Yes.  80  per  cent,  has  been  equipped  with 
steel  undcrframcs. 

E.  Chamberlain:  Why.  then,  the  enormous  increase  and 
accumulation  of  bills? 

H.  I..  Osmond:  The  traffic  is  heavier. 

J  J.  Tatinn  ( B.  &  O.I:  I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  consideration  which  the  Arbitration  com- 
mittee has  given  to  matters  of  this  sort.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  enormous  accumulation  of  bills  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ent M.  C.  B.  rules,  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  SO  per  cent, 
of  certain  equipment  has  been  improved  by  applying  steel 
underfranies  and  side  truck  frames,  and  that  the  cost  to 
maintain  the  equipment  has  come  almost  within  five  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  May  I  ask  if  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing this  equipment  has  actually  resulted  in  hut  a  five  per 
cent  return  on  the  investment?  It  may  be  that  the  appli- 
cation of  thc-c  steel  undcrframcs  and  side  truck  frames  and 
other  betterments  applied  to  the  cars  has  added  to  the  cost 
ancl  reduced  the  earnings  on  the  investment:  but  later  on. 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  these  betterments  will 
reduce  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  right  course  to  take  is 
1o  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee.  We  should  find  what  is 
the  real  cost  of  maintaining  private  line  car*  under  the  M. 
C  B.  rules  in  effect,  in  accordance  with  the  billing  for  re- 
pairs and  with  these  renewals,  and  we  should  find  what  these 
betterments  are  costing:  we  can  then  tell  what  the  earnings 
are  on  the  money  invested. 

II,  f.  Osmond  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  yv.i.  gentle- 
men, and  especially  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  we  have  not 
increased  SO  per  cent,  in  our  total  expense*  the  first  five 
months  of  this  viar  a*  compared  with  the  same  neri"d  of 
1:i«t  year,  but  ii  is  an  increase  in  the  rai'ro.ol  bills  aga-nst  p«. 

I  will  answer  the  la-t  sneaker  by  saving  that  we  do 
not  ch.-.-gc  to  car  repair*,  the  cost  of  steel  t ni.-k  sides  or 
sine!  underfratnes.    That  is  charged  to  equipment  account. 

M.  V    Covert  •     Five  vear«  ago.  the  cost  o:  main'ainin 
our  ears,  not  including  any  betterments    «reel  undernames 
or  steel  truck  side*,  was  around  $75.  and  n-  >w  it  i*  SI  15 
per  ear. 

If  I..  Osmond:  Mr  Stark  suggested  a  .fitt.-c  to  in- 
vc-Vga"?  this  private  line  riiruj.i,,      I   •!■'>  r...?  '■'  y  ■  •; 


gentlemen  realize  what  we  are  up  against,  but  we  arc 
trying  to  make  it  plain  to  you.  We  said  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee,  when  we  gave  them  figures,  that  wc  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  go  over  our  books.  We  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  and  1,  for  one,  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
committee  appointed. 

W.  T.  Demarcst:  The  rules  as  proposed  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee  this  year  arc  more  in  favor  of  the  private 
car  owners  than  the  rules  they  arc  working  under.  What- 
ever changes  have  been  made,  have  been  made  in  their 
favor. 

W.  T.  Detnarest:  When  you  gentlemen  appeared  before 
us  in  Chicago,  yon  made  one  strong  point  about  brake 
material  which  was  missing  from  trucks.  That  point  was 
particularly  emphasized,  and  we  have  covered  that  in  rule 
95   by  restoring  it  to  what  it  was  before  November  1  last. 

M.  F.  Covert:  There  is  a  point  I  do  not  understand,  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  with  cars  delivered  with  this  material 
missing.  How  will  you  get  it?  The  rules,  I  think,  pre- 
vent those  deliveries. 

W.  T.  Demarcst:  Wc  arc  talking  about  the  proposed 
changes  and  not  the  present  rule. 

M.  I-".  Covert:  There  are  a  lot  of  railroad*  delivering 
to  us  in  Chicago,  and  the  cars  have  to  go  eight  or  ten  miles. 
If  they  tear  off  a  couple  of  brake  beams  in  our  yards,  then 
that  material  is  missing.  Are  we  to  send  the  car  back5 
They  have  no  inspectors. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  This  expression  of  "tearing  off  material" 
is  worth  while  making  an  answer  to.  Tearing  off  a  brake  beam 
is  unfair  usage,  and  a  railroad  is  responsible  for  anything  in 
the  way  of  unfair  usage,  and  if  the  private  lines  do  not  pro- 
tect themselves,  they  are  responsible. 

C  H.  Ord  iC.  P.):  It  is  not  clear  just  what  the  private 
car  lines  are  suggesting  in  reference  to  the  particular  rule  of 
interchange  under  discussion.  It  will  appear  that  the  discus- 
sion on  the  matter  is  unnecessary  if  they  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  protect  themselves.  It  would  be  my  understanding  that 
they  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  a  car  with  that  material 
missing,  to  comply  with  the  interchange  rules  in  the  two  cases 
referred  to.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  further  discussion 
I  would  like  to  know  just  what  definite  recommendation  they 
have  to  make  regarding  the  rule. 

H.  Boutet,  ( Cincinnati  Rys.)  :  A  good  deal  of  reference  has 
been  made  to  missing  brake  material.  One  of  the  speakers 
referred  to  three  or  four  cars  being  cut  off  on  his  line  since 
be  was  here.  I  kept  a  record  of  brake  beams  falling  on  one 
division  and  I  find  that  two  hrake  beams  have  fallen  Upon 
investigating  these  rases.  I  found  that  the  rods  were  of  malle- 
able iron,  and  all  the  outer  casting  of  the  iron  was  eaten  off : 
thev  failed  to  keep  the  car  in  proper  condition,  the  draw-bars 
fell  down,  and  we  had  to  break  up  the  car.  If  the  private  car 
owners  would  take  better  care  of  the  cars,  they  would  not 
have  so  much  missing  material,  and  we  would  not  be  called" 
upon  to  make  repairs  as  often  as  wc  are. 

M.  F,  Covert :  That  brings  us  hack  to  the  point  wliere  the 
railroads  have  the  benefit  of  making  the  inspection.  If  it  is  not 
safe  to  return  the  car.  you  can  make  repairs  and  charge  the 
owner. 

T.  H  Coodnow  (C.  A  X.  W.I  :  I  would  like  to  see  any  rail- 
road or  private  car  line  in  Chicago  start  in  and  refuse  to  receive 
cars  because  a  brakebeam  is  missing.  If  the  car  is  left  at  the 
repair  point,  the  receiving  road  has  the  right  to  take  it  and  put 
the  brakebeam  on.  whether  it  is  a  private  car  line  or  not. 

F.  W.  Brazier :  I  think  we  are  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
made,  that  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  adopting  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Arbitration  committee. 

H.  L.  Osmond :  I  have  not  been  convinced  in  any  way.  and 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  focus,  will  move  that  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  this  entire  question,  and  that 
in  the  meantime,  we  continue  on  the  present  code  of  rules 

n.  F  Crawford:  If  I  understand  this  situation,  this  book  of 
interchange  rill  s  assumes  to  legislate  for  cars  and  not  for  the 
earnings  of  cars  The  gentlemen  have  vrrv  properly  stated  that 
their  earnings  are  in  sufficient  to  meet  their  expenses,  and  there- 
fore they  need  some  increase  in  rating.  The  M  C.  B  A.  has  no 
authority  whatever  o\er  the  situation,  as  representatives  of  the 
railway  companies,  to  appoint  any  committee  to  look  into  the 
urn  sti.'.e,  of  the  difference  between  the  earnings  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  private  car  companies.  The  American  Railway  As- 
s.-  ri.it  i  rt  is  the  e.nlv  association  that  1  know  of  that  can  take  up 
that  sii'.jcct.  As  I  «ec  it.  the  question  In-fore  u«  is.  is  this  a 
proper  rode  of  rules,  to  Interchange  cars,  to  keen  them  moving 
in  interchange  and  in  safe  condition  to  haul  a  Kid1  Each  Com- 
pany owning  the  cars  bears  its  share  of  the  burden  in  keeping 
•hem  ;n  a  safe  condition. 

\s  to  ;••<•  appointment  of  this  committee,  or  to  anv  invest;ca- 
ti  "i.  1         l;...H-ti!v  in  favor  of  any  investigation  that  will  brtn? 
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out  the  facts,  but  as  1  see  it,  a  motion  cannot  be  entertained  by 
the  chairman  to  give  consideration  to  the  difference  between 
expenses  and  earnings  of  the  private  car  lines. 

Chairman  Barnum :  I  think  Mr.  Crawford  is  absolutely  right 
in  his  point  of  view,  and  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  missing 
material,  the  idea  all  the  way  through  has  been  that  that  mate- 
rial will  not  be  missing  under  fair  usage  from  cars  that  arc  well 
built  and  properly  maintained.  That  principle  has  been  grow- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  interchange  rules  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  M.  C.  R.  Associa- 
tion with  whom  I  have  talked,  feel  that  they  should  lie  carried 
even  further  than  they  have  been  up  to  this  time;  but  in  the 
application  of  the  principle,  it  has  been  modified  to  sortie  ex- 
tent in  this  report  in  order  to  make  such  concessions  as  s:ei» 
possible  and  consistent  to  the  private  lines  where  there  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  they  would  suffer  more  than  the  rail- 
roads would  in  extending  that  principle. 

D.  K.  Mac  Bain  (L.  S.  &  M.  S>:  While  the  gentlemen  from 
the  privately  owned  car  lines  are  speaking  of  their  increasing 
expenses.  I  wish  to  mention  the  increasing  expense  of  better- 
ments and  the  providing  of  facilities  for  the  movement  of  cars 
that  the  railroad  companies  are  standing  up  under.  I  think  the 
provisions  and  suggestions  made  by  the  Arbitration  committee 
are  absolutely  just,  and  would  move  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Arbitration  committee  as  regards  rule  four  be  approved. 

M.  F.  Covert:  So  far  as  this  association  is  concerned,  it 
might  disregard  the  financial  "side  of  the  thing,  but  1  would 
like  to  appeal  to  the  members  to  consider  what  it  means, 
Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  take  my  car  and  lose  material  off 
it  and  bring  the  car  back  to  me  without  giving  me  a  cent 
for  the  lost  material?  That  is  the  proposition,  so  long  as 
the  financial  end  is  not  to  be  considered  by  this  association. 

Chairman  Barnum:  1  do  not  feel  authorized  to  answer  the 
question,  but  from  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  discus- 
sion, it  is  not  the  intention  or  proposition  to  do  that. 

Mr  Mac  Rain's,  motion  to  adopt  a  report  of  the  committee 
on  Arbitration  with  reference  to  rule  four  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  adopted. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  next  suggestion  i-  Rule  4:  do  not 
omit  reference  to  rules  33  and  55;  rules  33  and  35  do  not 
eliminate  these  rules. 

Chairman  Rarntim:  Unless  there  is  some  ohiection.  I 
make  the  ruling  that  this  matter  is  involved  in  the  motion 
of  rule  4. 

Secretary  Taylor:  Thcv  also  ask  rule  64  to  be  reinstated 
as  in  effect  previous  to  November  1.  1912. 

Chairman  Rarntim:   I  think  this  calls  for  separate  action. 

J.  L.  H orison  i  Grand  Trunk):  Does  not  action  on  rule  4 
cover  that?  It  says  "Any  missing  material."  It  does  not 
specify  what  material. 

Chairman  Rarntim :  There  was  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  it  did  or  not. 

J.  L.  Hodgson :  I  move  that  the  action  on  rule  four  he  taken 
as  covering  the  recommendation  for  rule  64. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Tavlor:    The  private  car  lines  state  as  follows 

Rule  36:  referring  to  application  of  brine  retaining  tanks. 
Time  allowance  entirely  too  short;  the  perfecting  and  applica- 
tion of  a  device  satisfactory  for  the  safe  handling  of  lading 
can  not  l>e  accomplished  in  the  allotted  time. 

Chairman  Barnum :  Will  the  Arbitration  committee  explain 
their  action  in  regard  to  that? 

J.  J.  Hennessey :    We  have  made  our  recommendation. 

Chairman  Barnum:  You  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
Arbitration  committee,  and  the  request  of  the  representatives 
of  the  private  lines.    What  do  you  wish  to  do  about  this  rule' 

H.  L.  Osmond:  In  explanation  of  our  request,  you  gentle- 
men know  what  kind  of  stuff  we  ship;  it  is  perishable  freight. 
■We  have  got  to  protect  that  freight.  We  give  you  a  carload 
and  you  do  not  touch  it.  You  simply  hook  an  encine  to  the 
carload,  and  away  you  go  with  it.  It  is  up  to  us  not  only  to 
load  the  car  at  our  own  expense,  but  ice  it.  and  see  that  our  re- 
frigerating plant  in  the  car  is  in  proper  shape  to  take  care  oi 
the  load,  1  want  to  assure  you  that  we  have  been  working 
hard  on  that  question  and  we  have  not  tried  to  dodge  this 
issue  at  all.  We  were  willing  to  go  ahead  and  equip  these  cars 
with  brine  retaining  tanks,  but  we  cannot  do  it  in  the  time 
you  have  given  us. 

Chairman  Rarntim:  How  long  have  the  packing  companies 
been  worfcine  on  this  proposition  already? 

H.  I..  Osmond-  Morris  Si  Co,  have  worked  on  it  for 
over  two  years.  We  had  to  get  some  kind  of  a  device  that 
is  fool-proof  and  could  not  he  tinkered  with  from  the  out- 
side, and  our  brine  allowed  to  e«cape.  We  have  beet) 
applying  this  device  to  every  ear  that  we  have  put  through 
our  shops,  and  that  means,  that  we  have  to  throw  ivr.iv 
half  the  ice  tanks  that  are  in  these  cars,  because  when 
you  couple  up  two  tan'-:s  with  thi-  valve.  unlc<<  vour  tanks 


are  in  good  condition,  they  will  not  stand  the  connection. 
If  we  put  the  new  ice  tanks  in  our  cars,  it  means  an  ex- 
pense of  $64,  and  these  rods  and  valves  that  we  are  putting 
in  cost  $18  a  car;  that  is  an  expense  of  over  $80  on  every 
car.  Wc  have  got  to  pay  tor  that  out  of  our  earnings  and 
the  camel's  back  is  pretty  nearly  ready  to  break. 

Chairman  Barnum:  About  what  per  cent,  of  your  com- 
pany's cars  have  been  equipped  with  this  arrangement? 

H.  L.  Osmond:  On  our  beet"  cars  wc  have  equipped  less 
than  10  per  cent  Wc  hrst  had  to  find  the  device.  You 
must  get  something  that  will  not  freeze  up,  to  start  with 
you  have  to  test  a  device  for  a  year  before  you  know  that 
it  will  serve  your  purpose. 

M.  F.  Covert:    We  have  "88  cars  fixed  up  to  date. 

Chairman  Barnum:    What  per  cent,  is  that  of  the  total' 

M.  F.  Covert:  About  3  per  cent,  of  the  bee;  cars  and 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cars.  I:  is  only 
recently  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  anything  that  was 
satisfactory.  There  are  several  different  design  of  valves 
but  they  would  leak,  and  that  is  a  thing  we  must  Ritard 
against.  Wc  arc  equipping  the  cars  with  the  valves  iust  as 
fast  as  wc  change  the  tanks. 

Chairman  Barnum:  How  long  do  you  think  it  \v:ll  take 
to  complete  that  work? 

M.  F.  Covert:  At  least  three  years.  That  valve  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  tank;  it  also  lakes  a  different  design  of 
hatchway, 

G.  F.  I.aughlin:  As  to  brine  tanks,  you  can  appreciate 
our  position  when  I  say  we  are  now  testing  our  tilth  device. 
Wc  experimented  with  different  devices,  some  outside,  and 
some  inside  the  tanks.  We  found  the  valves  inside  the  tanks 
were  prone  to  close  up  with  accumulations  of  salt,  etc.  The 
tamping  of  the  ice  destroyed  the  mechanism  of  the  valves, 
and  the  valves  located  on'  the  outside  are  subject  to  freez- 
ing front  condensation. 

We  have  in  our  storeroom  1.600  valves  which  were  purchased 
for  application  to  our  cars,  and  after  some  25*1  were  applied,  w  - 
found  thcv  onlv  ran  about  3  per  cent,  perfect.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  put  in  a  valve  that  will  not  do  the  work.  It  is  a  source  of 
expense  to  the  company  that  puts  it  in.  and  it  does  not  help 
the  railroad  company.  The  valve  which  is  put  in  must  be  one 
which  operates  readily  from  the  top,  and  can  be  understood 
by  any  class  of  labor.'  positive  in  its  closing,  and  equally  posi- 
tive in  its  opening  to  allow  all  of  the  water  to  flow  out.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  cars  return  with  from  2,000  to  3.0-W 
lbs.  of  ice  in  them  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  handle  in  order 
to  applv  these  valves.  You  can  imagine  what  that  means  with 
a  daily  receipt  of  from  150  to  250  cars.  We  want  to  put  these 
valves  on.  but  wc  want  to  put  them  on  in  the  rght  way,  and 
the  time  allotted  is  not  sufficient 

Chairman  Barnum  :  Our  Arbitration  committee  have  extended 
the  time  from  September  1  to  October  1  next  year, 

G.  F.  Laughlin  :  We  arc  thankful  for  that,  but  any  extension 
in  the  winter  months  does  not  help  us. 

I.  S.  Downing:  I  believe  the  Association  has  recommended 
practice  for  taking  care  of  brine.  If  our  recommended  practice 
is  not  any  good  it  should  be  thrown  out. 

Chairman  Barnum :  The  recommendation  simply  gave  general 
rules,  and  did  not  attempt  to  present  anything  in  the  way  oi  a 
specific  device.  The  private  car  line  representatives  are  correct 
in  their  statement  that  they  have  had  to  work  out  the  details,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  also  fair  in  the  statements  oi  the  difficul- 
ties thev  have  met  in  finding  something  entirely  satisfactory. 

E.  W.  Pratt :  We  all  appreciate  the  assistance  which  the 
private  refrigerator  car  owners  gave  the  committee  on  refrigera- 
tor cars.  Without  their  aid.  we  would  have  been  a  long  time  in 
getting  results.  To  further  show  that  appreciation.  I  make  a 
motion  that  the  date  be  extended  to  ScptemVr  1,  1915,  and  if 
the  other  rule  carries,  that  will  he  until  October  1,  1915. 

H.  I..  Osmond:  I  want  to  emphasize  Mr.  Lauchlin's  statement, 
that  we  can  only  do-  this  work  in  the  summer.  This  summer  is 
half  gone,  practically,  and  it  you  extend  that  time  only  until 
September  1.  1915.  we  have  a  portion  of  this  year  and  the  sum- 
mers of  1914  and  1915  in  which  to  do  the  work.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  accomplish  it  in  that  time.  1  am  fair  in  this,  and  T  think 
thc  gentlemen  should  1<e  fair  to  us.  and  I  offer  an  amendment 
that  the  date  be  made  September  1,  1916. 

C,  F.  Laughlin:  That  does  not  mean  we  will  wait  until  Sep- 
tember 1.  1916.  before  we  start  on  this  work,  hut  wc  do  not  want 
to  lianie*s  ourselves  up  to  a  proposition  that  we  cannot  pu'l  The 
general  managers  association  has  expressed  a  feelinc  that  little  or 
tso  progress  has  been  made  toward  controlling  the  salt  water 
drippings.  Thev  are  not  fully  advised,  possibly,  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  were 'encountering  or  they  would  not  have  drawn  that 
conclusion.  It  was  at  their  request  that  this  matter  was  taken 
up  and  the  date  set  for  September  1.  1914. 

Chairman  Barnum:  The  Arbitration  committee  felt  that  could 
it  be.  if  necessary,  deferred  next  year,  beiore  the  time  arrives, 
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the  same  as  has  been  done  in  similar  cases.  The  time  has  been 
advanced,  and  1  think  that  Mr.  Pratt's  motion  making  the  time 
September  1,  1915,  should  be  carried,  and  the  private  car  lines 
will  not  be  hurt  at  all;  in  the  meantime  they  can  make  such 
progress  as  is  possible  in  the  work. 

H.  L.  Osmond:  To  show  my  good  will,  I  will  withdraw  my 
motion  with  the  understanding  that  we  be  given  two  years  from 
now  to  show  that  we  have  made  progress  and  that  having  made 
satisfactory  progress,  we  may  make  application  for  a  furthei 
extension  of  time. 

Mr.  I'ratt's  motion  was  stated  and  carried. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  next  is  rule  94,  changing  the  last 
sentence  to  read:  "But  no  bill  shall  be  rendered  unless  re- 
pairs are  made,  or  car  withdrawn  from  service."  That  is 
the  report  of  the  Arbitration  committee. 

M.  F.  Covert:  It  has  been  no  light  capacity  car  which 
was  returned  to  us  in  bad  condition,  but  we  have  had  two 
cars  returned  recently  with  the  bodies  right  down  to  the 
floor,  and  all  that  was  returned  to  us  was  the  steel  under- 
frame.  Under  this  rule,  wc  could  get  a  defect  card  which 
the  railroads  could  insist  upon  giving.  If  we  tore  the  car 
down,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  build  it  ail  the 
way  up. 

Chairman  Barnuin:  Mr.  Hennessey,  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Arbitration  committee  in  covering  such  cases. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  In  such  a  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  steel  undcrframe  of  the  car  was  returned  in  good  condi- 
tion and  it  was  covered  by  a  defect  card,  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  destroyed,  but  it  should  be  repaired 
tinder  the  defect  card.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  car  was 
beyond  repair,  then  it  should  be  settled  for  under  the  rules. 

G.  F.  Laughtin:  Under  the  proposed  change,  119  takes 
the  place  of  that  rule.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  appor- 
tionment under  that  condition.  Does  the  Committee  under- 
stand that  wc  must  rebuild  that  car  under  the  same  num- 
ber? In  building  a  car.  it  is  necessary  to  handle  it  under 
"equipment,"  to  put  it  tinder  a  new  number. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  I  think  the  private  lines  would  have  a 
first  right  to  build  that  car  and  use  any  number  they  wish 
to.  If  two  private  lines  consolidated,  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers could  not  consistently  say  that  your  cars  must  all  main- 
tain the  old  number:  but  if  I  had  a  car  practically  worn 
out  and  you  accepted  it  home,  under  a  defect  card,  then 
you  could  not.  It  also  provides  for  joint  inspection  in  those 
cases. 

I.  S.  Downing:  If  the  private  car  people  wanted  to  put 
in  a  better  undcrframe  and  a  better  upper  structure,  I  do 
not  see  anything  to  prevent  them  putting  in  a  whole  new 
truck  or  an  undcrframe  and  billing  for  the  upper  structure, 
as  far  as  the  card  called  for. 

G.  F.  Laughlin:  With  the  new  style  undername  and  new 
style  truck  and  new  number  on  the  truck,  we  arc  not  re- 
turning the  same  car;  then  there  is  an  objection  to  our 
bill  remaining  on  the  defect  card.  Our  light  capacity  cars 
could  not  be  operated. 

J.  I..  Hodgson  (G.  T):  Is  it  not  the  general  understand- 
ing that  where  a  defect  card  is  given  and  the  owner  elects 
to  make  some  changes,  he  is  entitled  to  bill  for  the  part 
that  the  defect  card  calls  for  if  he  reconstructs  a  car? 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  Yes. 

P.  \v.  Brazier.  (N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  R.l  :  The  difference  be- 
tween  the  value  of  the  car  we  destroyed  and  one  you  wanted 
to  put  in.  you  and  I  could  settle  that  between  ourselves.  I 
Mould  like  to  ask  if  you  have  had  any  trouble  so  far  with  any 
railroad  in  such  matters? 

M.  F.  Covert:    No.  sir,  we  have  not. 

G.  F.  Laughlin:  The  defect  caril  calls  for  just  the  items 
that  were  destroyed.  The  point  we  wanted  to  bring  out  was 
that  the  railroad  company  was  responsible  for  that  amount  of 
repairs,  and  if  we  put  that  amount  of  repairs  in,  we  were  en- 
titled to  bill  on  the  defect  card  construed, >n :  and  you  could 
bill  on  the  cash  value.  We  all  of  us.  private  car  lines  as  well 
as  railroads,  have  some  light-capacity  cars  There  is  a  general 
sentiment  to  withdraw  these.  If  wc  bad  a  car  come  in  with 
a  broken  end  post  or  side  post  and  sr.  forth,  and  if  we  Ret 
that  in  the  shop,  wc  prepare  a  defect  card  for  all  damage  and 
we  decide  that  we  shall  dismantle  tb.it  car  It  is  not  a  case 
of  the  car  with  a  l«.dv  destroyed  If  wo  elect  to  tear  that 
d.-wn  instead  of  repairing  it.  wc  feel  we  are  entitled  to  the 
bill  on  that  defect  card 

J  I  Tatum  i  ll  ft  O  v  \>  1  understand  our  friend's  ques- 
tion, if  a  car  conies  in  damaged  and  he  de-strovs  that  car, 
hr  can  build  the  c;ir  bv  dismantling. 

II  T  Rentley  (C.  ft  V  \V.  i  Mr,  Hennessey  made  the 
point  cle:ir.  If  the  u.ritlcm.ni  w.-.trN  to  te:ir  tile  car  down, 
be  ran  have  a  ioint  in«i>eeti..ti.  art  avpro-rtneit.  and  then 
hill  .ieer,H;ti,.  tr,  ih,.  .agreement  :i  ltd  oti  r  r  I  >  -  •  s.  ,.f  the  M. 
'  .   I!  rule. 


G.  F.  Laughlin:  Can  we? 

Mr.  Bentlcy:  The  proposed  rules  give  that. 

A.  Sternberg  (.Wabash J:  No,  rule  94.  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  gets  a  car  from  the  Wabash,  and  the  upper 
structure  of  the  car  is  in  such  condition  that  they  elect  to 
tear  it  down.  If  that  originally  was  a  30  ft.  car  and  he 
makes  it  into  a  34  or  a  40  ft.  car  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  he 
has  no  right  to  claim  on  that  defect  card. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  I  stated  very  clearly  that  you  should 
build  as  originally  constructed — that  would  not  permit  the 
taking  of  a  30  ft.  car  and  making  a  40  ft-  car  out  of  it. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:  It  is  a  fact  that  you  cannot  get  a  defect 
card  on  some  cars,  and  it  is  up  to  the  point  practically  where 
you  would  naturally  condemn  the  car.  The  repairs  arc 
made,  and  that  class  of  cars  is  perpetuated;  while  on  the 
other  hand  if  it  was  something  you  were  responsible  for. 
rather  than  put  the  $100  or  $125  in  that  car,  you  would  tear 
the  car  down  and  put  it  in  a  new  car.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
possible  to  reimburse  the  car  owner  to  some  extent  for  pos- 
sibly twelve  or  fourteen  months'  service  which  he  has  lost 
out  of  that  car;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  saving 
to  the  road  which  did  the  damage  to  have  some  basis  of 
settlement  for  the  months  of  service  the  car  owner  is  out. 

F-  Chamberlain :  Does  the  gentleman  expect  this  association 
to  extend  its  paternal  authority  to  the  private  car  owners  and 
to  have  this  rule  operated  as  by  a  corporation?  If  that  is  bis 
logic,  in  what  position  would  it  place  this  organization  ?  There 
has  been  some  talk  about  rebates,  and  that  might  work  in  that 
category. 

T.  H.  Goodnow :  I  have  made  several  such  settlements  as 
that  in  the  last  year.   Some  roads  will  do  it  and  some  will  not. 

R.  E.  Smith  (A.  C.  L.)  :  As  1  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
defect  card,  it  is  to  reimburse  the  car  owner  for  damage.  Now. 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  car  coming  home  for  damage 
done  on  another  road  and  the  same  kind  of  car  coming  home 
without  that  damage,  if  in  both  cases  the  car  owner  elects  to 
tear  it  down? 

T.  H.  Goodnow :  The  car  that  comes  home  in  that  condition 
is  probably  a  sixty  thousand  pounds  capacity  car.  sevcnicen  or 
eighteen  years  old,  and  it  may  have  had  an  old  roof  replaced ; 
it  comes  home  and  some  company  is  kind  enough  to  give  you 
a  defect  car  for  all  the  sills,  and  you  have  a  car  after  repairing 
that  you  can  get  eighteen  months  more  service  out  of. 

F.  H.  Stark:  1  would  like  to  second  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Goodnow.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  we  discussed 
that  feature  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  car 
owner  should  not  be  reimbursed  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
damage  estimated  on  the  defect  card,  but  that  the  car  owner 
might  be  authorized  to  render  a  bill  for  fifty  per  cent,  "i 
the  damage.  In  that  case  the  ear  owner  would  no  doubt 
dismantle  the  car.  owing  to  its  light  capacity. 

Chairman  Barnuin:  Mr.  Hennessey,  if  you,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Arbitration  committee  would  explain  the  general 
principle  which  has  been  followed  in  cases  of  this  sort  it 
might  clear  up  this  matter 

J.  J  Hennessey:  It  has  been  a  ruling  principle,  ever  since 
the  rules  were  first  inaugurated,  that  unless  the  repairs  were 
made  a  bill  should  not  be  rendered.  One  of  our  old  cars 
came  home,  just  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  in  *uch>-a  con- 
dition that  we  were  practically  going  to  destroy  it.  Wo 
simply  repair  it,  because  part  of  that  damage  is  covered  by 
a  de'ect  c-"-d.  A'o  we  P"t  percetuating  a  class  of  cars  tb.it 
is  not  very  desirable.  You  will  either  repair  the  car  anil 
charge  it  to  the  man  that  damaged  it.  or  destroy  it  and  let 

n  go 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  ft  O.)  :  Suppose  we  start  out  with  this 
proposition— we  have  a  damaged  car  and  we  will  settle  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  M.  C.  B.  rules  to  the  extent  of  that  damage. 
The  car  may  be  one  of  40.000.  50.000  or  60.000  capacity.  The 
record  value  of  that  car  mav  be  $200,  and  the  cost  to  repair 
may  be  $300,  Is  it  fair  that  you  would  expect  any  railroad 
companv  to  give  you  $.100,  for  a  car  which  you  say  yourself  is 
onlv  worth  $200? 

C.  E.  Fuller  (LI.  P.):  I  think  the  discussion  illustrates  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  old  30.000.  40.000  and  50.000  lbs. 
capacity  cars  at  home  and  if  yon  do  it.  you  will  nut  have 
trouble  of  this  kind.    It  Costs  money  to  tear  a  car  down. 

P,  R  MacHain  •  As  I  view  this  -matter,  the  railroads  have 
entered  into  a  contract,  one  with  the  other,  that  thev  would 
restore  any  damage  occurring  up  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  car.  and  that  is  not  chanced  in  the  proposed  change  by 
the  Arbitration  committee. 

\s  regards  any  betterment  of  the  old  standard,  wc  would 
b.-iM  t  i  eorsider  th?.t  in  an  entirely  different  light,  if  we  want 
t.  roT'rc  :uiv  ..-].. ^  s  of  cars  rve  have.  1  think  it 'is  fair  that  the 
role  ^  1 ... 1 1 1 > I  stand  as  Tceornmi  tided. 

k   1     Kli-'ne  <  l-'enna  ^  '    I  second  that  motion 

•  '•    :  mat)  Barnum  :    The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  rec- 
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ouiincndation  of  (he  Arbitration  committee  in  regard  to  rule  94 
snail  be  modiiad  or  shall  be  approved. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  next  suggestion  is  in  reference  to 
rule  98. 

T.  W.  Dcmarest:  Docs  not  that  come  in  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Prices? 

Secretary  Taylor:  We  have  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Prices  to  cover  this  afternoon. 

T.  VV.  Demarest :  This  is  part  of  the  Price  committee's  report. 

Chairman  liarnum:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  discuss 
this  rule  98  in  its  order  at  the  present  time,  and  let  it  apply 
on  the  other  report.  We  are  talking  about  the  communication 
from  the  private  car  lines.  It  has  been  decided  to  close  up  this 
communication  completely. 

R.  L.  Klcinc:  The  recommendation  of  the  change  in 
the  rule  by  the  Price  committee  seems  advisable  that  is 
that  we  have  an  average  graded  price,  instead  of  a  second- 
hand price,  and  a  scrap  price  for  the  wheels.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  determine  just  what  a  second-hand,  and  a  scrap  wheel 
is.  That  is  between  (he  man  on  the  repair  tracks  and  the 
man  at  the  wheel  mounting  press,  and  for  that  reason,  the 
average  graded  price  for  each  wheel  removed  was  sug- 
gested, and  I  would  move  you,  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Price  committee  be  adopted. 

G.  F.  Laughlin:  In  the  event  of  that  not  being  adopted, 
what  would  have  been  the  allowance? 

J.  J.  Tatum:  The  matter  has  been  gone  into  very 
thoroughly,  and  we  decided  the  scrap  value  of  that  wheel 
would  have  been  reduced.  In  order  to  avoid  that,  that  in 
the  case  of  such  wheels  as  were  worth  while  using,  that 
we  place  a  value  on  the  wheel  as  between  the  scrap  value 
and  the  second-hand  value. 

Chairman  Barnum:  All  in  favor  of  approving  the  Price 
committee's  recommendation  say  aye,  contrary-minded,  no. 

(The  motion  was  carried). 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  next  recommendation  of  the  pri- 
vate car  lines  is  Rule  117. 

G.  F.  Laughlin:  That  is  one  point  that  has  always  affected 
us.  I  presume  it  has  affected  anyone  who  has  rebuilt  to  the 
extent  we  have.  We  have  torn  out  cars  after  spending  $400  or 
$500  on  them.  If  they  were  damaged  or  destroyed  the  next  day, 
there  was  no  consideration  given  to  the  extent  of  the  repairs 
made.  In  other  words,  that  $500  was  lost  as  far  as  that  company 
was  concerned.  On  account  of  the  lading  the  cars  carry  we  can- 
not allow  them  to  depreciate  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  report 
We  have  to  rebuild  them  at  frequent  intervals  and  keep  them  in 
shape  for  carrying  fresh  meat  products,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  rebuilding  is  necessary  we  think  the  depreciation  value 
of  60  should  stand  as  it  always  has. 

J.  J.  Tatum:  The  price  committee  has  made  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  this  depreciation.  We  feel  that  the  de- 
preciation recommended  is  a  fair  one,  but  the  committee 
does  not  feel  it  has  convinced  the  railroad  and  the  private 
car  owners  that  it  is  a  fair  depreciation,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this  recommenda- 
tion carefully;  and  we  feel  that  full  consideration  should  be 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  depreciation. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  as  far  as  re- 
frigerator cars  are  concerned  that  the  depreciation  is  too 
much:  and  as  it  has  come  before  this  association  it  says, 
'  Private  line  cars."  Now.  refrigerator  cars  are  not  the  only 
cars — there  arc  stock  cars,  coal  cars  and  other  cars  that  are 
not  carrying  perishable  goods;  and  it  could  be  arranged 
with  the  price  committee  to  keep  the  depreciation  at  the 
old  figure  on  refrigerator  ears. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  (B.  &  O.)  :  It  might  be  important  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Price  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  depreciation.  We  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which 
arc  embodied  in  the  report.  Our  recommendation  would  be, 
as  far  as  wooden  refrigerator  car  bodies  are  concerned,  to  fix 
the  depreciation  at  7  per  cent,  unless  steel  sills  were  built,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  made  6  per  cent,  for  depreciation.  But 
on  the  other  hand  some  of  our  friends  say  the  steel  sills  are 
not  being  built  on  some  of  the  cars.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  a  vote  be  taken  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Price 
Committee  as  to  the  case  of  wooden  car  bodies  without  steel 
centre  sills ;  and  wooden  car  bodies  with  steel  centre  sills,  and 
depreciation  of  trucks,  we  recommend  7  per  cent,  depreciation. 
For  all  metal  trucks,  a  6  per  cent,  depreciation. 

President  Fuller :  The  past  two  questions  are  really  Price- 
Committee  questions,  and  as  this  last  question  of  depreciation  is 
one  which  has  been  covered  by  the  Price  Committee.  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  defer  action  on  that  until  the  other  ques- 
tions are  taken  up.  and  then  take  them  all  up  together. 

C.  E.  Fuller:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  arbitration 
committee  be  accepted  with  the  exception  of  the  Weighing 
Rule  which  is  changed.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 


PRICES  FOR  LABOR  AND  MATERIAL. 


The  committee  decided  it  proper  to  submit  two  propositions 
to  be  voted  upon  for  Rule  No.  98: 

First:  It  is  proposed  that  wheels  be  settled  for,  when 
removed  for  renewal,  on  a  flat  credit  rate,  in  place  of  having 
secondhand  and  scrap  prices  as  heretofore.  Flat  rate  proposed 
is : 

One  36-in.  cast -iron  wheel  $525 

One  33-in.  cast-iron  wheel   475 

Voting  against  this  proposition  will  indicate  that  the  present 
rule  will  remain  without  change,  except  regarding  change  in 
price  for  rolled-steel  wheels  being  reduced  from  $21  new  to 
$19.50. 

Second:  It  is  proposed  that  cast-steel  wheels  be  settled 
for  when  removed  for  renewal  on  a  flat  credit  basis,  as  follows : 

One  33-in.  cast-steel  wheel  $4.75 

A  vote  against  the  proposition  means  that  there  will  be  no 
rate  for  secondhand  or  scrap  cast-steel  wheels. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  Rule  No.  116  be 
changed  as  regards  to  settlement  price  for  all  steel  freight- 
car  bodies  in  place  of  settling  as  heretofore  on  a  price  per  car 
body,  that  the  car  body  be  settled  for  on  a  pound  basis,  using 
the  builder's  weight  of  the  car  when  built  new.  The  price 
recommended  is  $0.0325  per  pound,  and  the  value  of  car  so 
placed  be  subject  to  yearly  depreciation  as  per  Rule  No.  117. 

Rule   o£. — Bills    rendered    for    wheels   and   axles  shall 


F.  H.  CLARK, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material. 

be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule  of  prices  for 
material,  with  the  proper  debits  and  credits: 

One    36  in.    cut  iron  wheel. .. . f  10.50    I  775    15.25  $10.50  $5.25 

One   Si  in.   caitiron  whet!           9.00       7.00     4.75  9  00  4.75 

One   33  in.   cast  iteel  wheel   19.50  4.75 

One  SS  in.   forged  or  rolled  steel 

wheel    21.00    4  50     19.50    $450 

One  axle  140,000  lira.  (New... 

„  »«")    25.50    $15.25 .  9.00 

One  axle   100,000  lb*               20  00     12.00     7  50  19.50     11.75  6-75 

One  axle    80,000  Ib>                16.00     10.00     6.50  16.50     10.00  5.75 

One  axle    60.000  lb*.                14.00       7.75     5.25  13.00       7.75  4.50 

One    axle    50,000    lb*,  (or 

under)                                    10.00       5.00     3.00  10  00       5.00     J  50 

And  with  an  additional  charge 

for  all   labor   for  each  pair 

of  wbeeb  and  axlea  removed 

from  all  type*  of  truck*   2.25   

Removing,  turning  and  replac- 
ing a  pair  of  forged  or  rollrd 
ateel  or  steel  tired  wheel*  for 

all  type*  of  truck*   1.2$   

Rule  lot. — The  committee  suggests  that  item  for  labor  in 
this  rule  be  changed  from  24  cents  per  hour  to  28  cents  per 
hour.  If  the  recommendation  of  committee  in  regard  to  this 
change  is  not  accepted,  the  report  should  be  returned  for 
revision,  for  the  reason  that  all  prices  in  Rule  No.  107  have 
been  arranged  on  the  28-cent  hourly  basis.  On  account  of 
the  increased  labor  rate  providing  for  overhead  charges  and 
use  of  facilities,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  ten  per  cent,  additional  charge  to  net  total  of 
bills  authorized  last  year. 
The  following  changes  are  recommended  by  the  committee: 
Under  repairs,  of  steel  or  steel  parts  or  composite  cars; 
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change  "All  rivets  Vs-in.  diameter  or  over,  12  cent*  net  per 
rivet,  which  covers,  etc.,"  to  read  "All  rivets  Jj-in.  diameter 
or  over,  14  cents  net  per  rivet,  which  covers,  etc." 

Change — "All  !4-in.  rivets  and  less  than  J4-in.  diameter, 
7  cents  net  per  rivet,  etc.,"  to  read:  "All  rivets  54-in.  diameter 
and  less  than  '/i-in.  diameter,  8  cents  net  per  rivet,  etc." 

Change — "Straightening  or  repairing  parts  in  place  on  dam- 
aged cars,  also  any  part  that  requires  straightening,  repair- 
ing or  renewing,  not  included  on  rivet  basis.  24  cents  per 
hour,"  to  "Straightening  or  repairing  parts  in  place  on  dam- 
aged car*,  also  any  part  that  requires  straightening,  repair- 
ing or  renewing,  not  included  on  rivet  basis,  2S  cents  per 
hour." 

New  I  Tests. 

REPAIRS  TO  STEEL  TANKS  OF  TANK  CARS. 

Labur  for  repairing  and  letting,  per  hour  $0.40 

St<-aminir,   per  tardc   «  ?> 

Water  for  l«t.ng.  per  1.000  gallon,  0  0* 

In  making  repairs  to  cars  on  a  rivet  basis  the  cost  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  fixtures  not  secured  by  rivet  but 
necessarily  removed  in  order  to  repair  or  renew  adjacent 
defective  parts,  should  be  in  addition  to  the  rivet  basis,  rules 
covering  wood  car  repairs  to  govern. 

t\utf  loo. — The  committee  suggested  that  this  rule  be 
changed  to  read:  "When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  any  M. 
C.  B.  coupler  complete,  on  account  of  a  broken  or  missing 
knuckle  or  lock,  the  usual  labor  charge  for  replacing  a  coup- 
ler can  be  made. 

"When  one  or  more  carrier  iron  bolls  over  6  in.  long  are 
replaced  and  pocket  coupler  at  same  end  of  car  is  removed 
and  replaced,  the  regular  charge  for  applying  carrier  iron 
bolts  should  be  reduced  one-fourth  hour  for  each  bolt." 

Rule  ll6.~~ The  settlement  prices  of  new  eight-wheel  cars 
shall  be  as  follows,  with  an  addition  of  $27.50  for  each  car 
equipped  with  8-in.  air-hrake  equipment  and  $35.00  for  10-in. 
air-brake  equipment.  The  road  destroying  a  car  with  air 
brakes  may  elect  to  return  the  air-brake  apparatus,  including 
such  attachments  as  are  usually  furnished  by  the  air-brake 
manufacturers,  complete  and  in  good  condition.  The  follow- 
ing new  items  have  been  added: 

£rl(<i:t<liti«K  hiiojwi,  .*»  tons,  run  not  !rsa  than  40  t«m«   J»5.l'41 

SclM  Itaiiiut  hu|.p.-r,  41)  i,,n».  lull  i*.t  I.  ti  than  iO  ton>   JI5.IO 

Mtll-cleaiirm  hu|  |:i'.  '0  :<jii -  Cecily  and  .v»r   4«i  C(i 

The  lengths  of  the  cars  alx>vc  mentioned  refer  to  lengths  over 
the  end  sills.  In  the  case  of  double-deck  stock  cars,  $25  may  be 
added  to  the  prices  given  above  for  stock  cars. 

The  paragraph  reading:  "Where  the  capacity  of  any  car  other 
than  gondola  is  60.000  lbs.  or  over.  10  per  cent,  should  be  added 
to  the  above  prices  for  the  car  bodies"  should  be  eliminated. 

Change  paragraph  reading:  "When  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capac- 
ity or  over,  and  so  stenciled,  have  trucks  with  journals  4  in.  or 
over,  etc,"  to  read:  "When  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  or  over, 
and  so  stenciled,  have  trucks  with  journals  4kJ-in.  or  over,  etc." 

Change  the  last  two  linrs  of  the  paragraph  reading:  "When 
cars  arc  equipped  with  metal  center  sills,  the  following  prices 
shall  be  added  to  the  values  of  bodies  for  cost  of  such  metal 
sills: 

10  in.  or  less  $60 

Over   10  in   80" 

To  read  : 

10  in.  or  more  $80 

Less  thin  10  in   60 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  Rule  116  be  changed  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  price  for  all-steel  freight  car  bodies, 
and  in  place  of  settling  as  heretofore  on  a  price  per  car  body, 
that-  the  car  body  be  settled  for  on  a  pound  basis,  using  the 
builder's  weight  of  the  car  when  new.  The  price  recommended 
is  $0.0323  per  lb.,  and  the  value  of  car  so  fixed  subject  to  yearly 
depreciation,  as  per  Knit-  No.  117. 

To  the  prices  for  box  or  si  nek  cars  with  met.il  under- 
frame  and  steel  framed  composite  superstructure,  add  $50  if 
built  with  sheathing  boards  on  outside,  or  $100  if  built  with 
sheathing  boards  on  inside  only. 

Tr.ieU.  TrrtcTit  Po-,| ..  .<-■! 

P:ico.  Prk.i 

V'  f  'Wl    it.»     c.ifacllv,    but  uwVr 
  i     II;-..     all     Wil,  p.-r 

v.  ■'.  '''*  tn.  Her  MO.nmj  II,,,...      $400  M  »J?UC!! 
'.'■>  "  "  !'•«    •  e  i.  hr  it  -iv« r.  I'M- 
r     14"   II'.    all  KKtul 

r.vr    4:5.00  J75.O0 

t-".'"-!'    ;h«.   r;i-,-c.!y   or  i-.-rr.  alt 
f:':-..!,  p"  t-aif   --  tOO.ro 

Prices  include  brake  beam  complete,  truck  levers,  dead 
lever  R:iiiivs  am!  Sottom  connection  rod*.  For  trucks  with 
steel  or  steel-tired  wheels,  an  aildition.il  allowance  of  $112  per 
oir  shall  1m-  m:,de.  Ail  trucks  in  service  of  60.000  ths.  capacity 
:  r  f....r.  wh:ch  c..t>sj*t  entirely  uf  metal  with  the  exception  of 


the  spring  plank,  shall  be  known  hereafter  as  all-metal  trucks. 

The  following  changes  in  depreciation  rates  were  proposed: 

In  the  case  uf  wooden  car  bodies  the  depreciation  due  to 
age  shall  be  figured  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  yearly 
depreciated  value. 

In  the  ease  of  wooden  car  bodies  with  steel  center  sills 
the  depreciation  due  to  age  shall  be  figured  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  yearly  depreciated  value. 

In  case  of  all  steel  car  bodies  the  depreciation  shall  be  figured 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  yearly  depreciated  value, 

Tile  depreciation  on  the  tanks  or  tank  cars  for  handling 
non-corrosive  substances  shall  be  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  For 
tanks  of  tank  cars  handling  corrosive  substances,  the  deprecia- 
tion shall  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  yearly  depreciated 
value. 

The  depreciation  of  trucks  otlier  than  all  metal  shall  be  figured 
at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  yearly  depreciated  value. 

The  depreciation  on  all  metal  trucks  shall  be  figured  at  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  yearly  depreciated  value. 

The  allowance  for  depreciation  on  wooden  car  bodies  shalt 
in  no  case  exceed  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  when  new.  The 
allowance  for  depreciation  on  steel  tinder  frame  or  all  steel 
car  bodies  shall  in  no  case  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  value 
when  new.  The  allowance  for  depreciation  on  trucks  other 
than  all  metal  shall  in  no  case  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the 
value  when  new.  The  allowance  for  depreciation  on  all  metal 
trucks  shall  in  no  case  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  when 
new.  The  allowance  for  depreciation  of  wooden  car  bodies 
with  steel  center  sills  shall  in  no  case  exceed  70  per  cent,  of 
the  value  when  new. 

Passenger  Equipment. 

Rule  7  — Change  to  read:  "No  labor  charge  shall  be  made 
for  applying  brake  shoes,  incandescent  bulbs,  gas  domes,  gas 
globes,  gas  bulbs,  gas  bowls,  gas  pillars,  journal  bearings,  hose 
(air.  steam  or  signal),  mantles,  tips,  filling  lamps,  charging 
batteries,  gasing  tanks,  icing  or  coaling  cars!" 

The  report  is  signed  by.— F.  H.  Clark  (B.  &  O.),  chairman; 
0.  E.  Carson  (X.  V.  C '&  H.  K.)  ;  Ira  Everett  (L.  V  );  J.  F. 
Dunn  (O.  S.  L.)  ;  S  T.  Park;  H.  E.  Passmore  (T.  &•  O.  C). 
and  C  F.  Thiele  (P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.). 

F  H.  Clark  read  the  following  after  presenting  the  re- 
port: 1  would  like  ,to  include  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  communication  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  as  follows: 

"At  the  session  of  the  American  Railway  Ass'n  held  on 
May  21.  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

'Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  per  diem 
rate  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  switching  freight  cars, 
this  Association  recommends  to  the  Master  Car  Builders* 
Association  that  the  charge  for  re-weighing  and  rc-marking 
foreign  freight  cars  should  not  be  less  than  $1  for  other 
than  stock  cars  and  not  less  than  $1.25  for  stock  cars."' 

That  we  want  to  include  as  a  change  in  Rule  107.  The 
present  corresponding  prices  being  75c  to  $1,  wc  propose  to 
increase  them  to  $1  and  $1.25. 

wscirssiox. 

A  motion  was  adopted  to  accept  the  report  with  the  exception 
of  the  recommendations  as  to  depreciation  which  is  to  remain 
the  same  as  last  year;  and  to  incorporate  it  in  the  rules  of  in- 
terchange, 


FREIGHT  CAR  REPAIR  BILLS. 


The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers 
regarding  freight  car  repair  bills,  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing rubs  of  that  association  be  observed  when  rendering  or 
correcting  bills : 

A.  Bills  should  not  be  rendered  for  amounts  less  than 
25  cents  in  aggregate,  but  charges  for  items  less  than  25  cents 
may  he  held  until  they  amniint  to  that  sum,  provided  the 
aggregate  is  rendered  within  60  davs. 

/?.  No  hills  should  be  returned  for  correction  on  account 
of  incorrect  car  numbers,  but  shall  be  passed  for  payment  at 
once  and  the  alleged  errors  in  car  numbers  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  company  rendering  same  within  60  days  from 
date  of  receipt  of  bill. 

The  billing  company  shall  furnish  correct  car  reference,  or 
shall  issue  within  30  days  counter  charge  authority,  as  per 
Form  I  attached 

C.  No  hills  shall  lie  returned  for  correction  on  account  of 
other  error  or  questionable  charges  unless  the  net  amount  in- 
volve.! exceeds  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bill, 
but  shall  he  passed  for  payment  at  once  and  the  alleged  error 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  billing  company  within  60  davs 
from  ■'  e  dale  of  receipt  of  the  bill.    The  billing  road 
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furnish  proper  explanation  or  shall  issue,  within  30  days, 
counter  charge  authority  oil  Form  1. 

D.  Undercharges  shall  be  similarly  adjusted  on  regular 
authority  of  the  company  against  which  the  bill  has  been 
rendci  td. 

t.    When  bills  arc  returned  for  correction,  all  defect  cards 
and  billing  repair  cards,  except  those  in  question,  must  be 
retained   by   the  company   against  which  the  bill   has  been 
rendered. 
1  OKM  ). 

M.  C.  U    ASSOC 1ATION-COU.VILKU1LLING  AlTMoKlTI. 

lx»Ml  <i»  ».«t»l.Al>) 

I*U«  IV... 

Tins  Authorise  the   Kmlriid  C«nu>»iiy 

tu  couutirbill   Ibc  Kailr,>.ni  LurojMiiy 

  UoIUj. 

to  olKct  ovctchaine  ill  our  bill  Nil  Aini.unl,  S  

'  ThU  iulilotity  null   be  Studied   to  bill.    MunaUm  i'l 
K'»mii  osimi|j. 

This  report  is  signed  by:— D.  F.  Crawford  (Penna.  Lines), 
chairman;  C.  E.  Fuller  (I.  P.),  and  M.  K.  Barnum. 
This  report  was  adopted. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  REPAIR  CARD. 


A  committee,  representing  the  Association  of  American 
Railway  Accounting  Officers  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, met  at  the  LaSallc  Hotel,  Chicago,  April  #,  1913,  to 
consider  the  subject,  particularly  as  to  alleged  irregularities 
practiced  by  some  railroads  in  rendering  bills  lor  repairs  to 
cars.  A  letter  from  F.  A.  Delano,  receiver  of  the  Wabash, 
was  read  carefully,  and  his  suggestions  were  given  due  con- 
sideration. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee that  the  handling  company  should  not  be  expected  to 
assume  the  expense  in  connection  with  the  application  of  M. 
C.  B.  kuuckles,  air  hose,  brasses,  etc  .  as  the  committee  felt 
that  this  plan  would  not  furnish  the  dc-ircd  relief,  but  on  the 
other  hand  would  place  a  burden  <>u  those  railroads  which  aim 
to  keep  their  cars  in  first-class  coiiditiun  for  service  by  impos- 
ing additional  expense  of  partially  maintaining  the  cars  of 
other  railroads  who  do  not  maintain  their  own  cars  in  a 
serviceable  condition. 

It  is  believed  that  in  some  instances  the  price  for  labor 
and  material  established  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation are  less  than  cost,  if  supervision,  the  use  of  facilities 
and  tools  and  other  shop  expenses  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  has  a  tendency  to  cause  some  car  owners  to  en- 
courage the  making  of  repairs  to  cars  by  the  handling 
company.  Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  make  such  changes  in  the  allow- 
ances ior  labor  and  material  as  will  more  nearly  represent 
the  actual  cost  of  repairs.  To  enable  the  car  owners  to 
make  a  check  of  the  car  repair  bills  on  the  basis  of  car  day-, 
it  is  recommended  that  Rule  93  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Separate  bills  must  be  rendered  lor  cars  destroyed." 
All  charges  fur  repairs  made  to  cars  account  of  owners' 
defects,  defect  cards  and  rebuttal  authorities  must  be  con- 
solidated against  any  one  company  into  one  bill. 

Separate  statements  to  be  made:  First.  For  owners'  de- 
fects for  each  calendar  month:  second.  For  all  charges  based 
on  defect  cards,  including  rebuttal  charges. 

N'mr, — Totals  only  of  these  statements  to  be  shown  on  the 
recapitulation. 

If  the  above  rule,  as  amended,  is  complied  with,  it  will,  it 
is  believed,  enable  a  car  owner  lo  readily  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  the  exact  amount  charged  his  company  for  car  re- 
pairs per  car  day  on  any  line  in  any  given  period.  The  joint 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  practical  method  can  be 
devised  lo  check  car  repair  bills,  by  which  dishonest  practices 
can  be  positively  detected,  and.  further,  is  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  dishonest  methods  are  being  employed,  excepting 
in  Uolatcd  cases. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  thrit  the  inter- 
change rules  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  as  now 
formulated,  if  honestly  followed,  arc  perfectly  lair  and  equi- 
table to  all  car  owners,  and  it  is  further  believed  that  the 
enforcing  of  honest  method?  in  connection  with  repairing  oi 
cars  ?nd  making  repair  bills  is  something  which  is  to  u  verv 
large  extent  under  the  control  of  the  ranking"  officials  oi 
each  company.  The  recommendation  of  the  joint  committee 
therefore  is  that  thv  officer  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  e.'ich  railroad  and  company  look  into  the  practice 
of  making  repairs  to  foreign  cars  and  rendering  bills  fur 
such  cars  repaired  on  his  own  line,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
that  the  work  is  honcstlv  performed,  and  also  that  the  hil's 
are  rendered  only  for  defects  for  which  the  car  owner  is 
respon-ib'e 


The  committee  approves  the  foregoing  report  and  recom- 
mendations oi  the  joint  committee,  and  recommends  that 
rule  93  be  changed  in  accordance  therewith  at  this  conven- 
tion, and  recommends  further  that  the  attention  of  all 
members  be  again  called  to  the  resolution  passed  in  1909, 
with  the  request  that  where  any  evidence  oi  improper  use 
of  the  repair  card  is  available  that  it  be  submitted  to  the 
executive  committee  for  appropriate  action. 

The  report  is  signed  by: — D.  F.  Crawford,  (Penna.  Lines), 
chairman.  C.  E.  Fuller,  (U.  P.),  and  M.  K.  Barnum. 

Discussion  was  delerrcd  to  a  later  session. 


MASTER  CAR  BULGERS'  REGISTRATION. 


Acker,  C.  B-,  Car  Foreman,  Pittsburg.  Shawmut  &  North- 
ern, Monticello. 

Acker,  l  has.  L.,  M   M..  Toledo  Terminal,  Lexington. 

H.irba.  C.  E..  Asst.  Engineer.  Penna.,  lladdon  Hall, 

Barrett,  C.  J).  Asst.  Engineer  M.  P.,  Penna.,  Chalfontc. 

Barrett,  K.  W.,  M.  C.  B  ,  N.  &  S..  Lexington. 

Blair.  H.  A.,  Gcn'l  Car  Inspt.,  Bait.  &  Ohio,  Lexington. 

Borrowdale.  J.  M.,  Supt.  Car  Dept.,  111.  Central  R.  R. 
Brighton. 

Bossworth,  W.  M.,  M.  Engineer.  Kansas  City  Southern. 
Raleigh. 

Bottomly,  Ed.  S  .  Cbiei  Joint  Car  Insp.,  C.  V,  and  B.  &  O., 

P.  it  J  .  Lexington. 
Boyden,  N.  X..  M.  M  ,  Southern,  Shclbunic. 
Boycr.  Chas    E  ,  Gcn'l  Car  Insp  ,  Penna.  K.   K,  Runny- 

meadc. 

Bundy.  C.  L  .  Gen'l  For..  D.  L.  &  W..  Haddon  Hall. 
Burch,  J.  J  ,  District  Car  Inspt.,  Norfolk  &  Western.  Shcl- 
bunic. 

Burns.  T.  )..  Asst.  Supt.  M.  P.,  Mich.  Central  R  R.,  Tray- 
niore. 

t  anner.  J.  R.,  Gen'!.  Foreman.  Phila.  Bait.  &  Wash..  Had- 
don Hall. 

Carr.  W.  K..  General  Car  Inspt..  X   &  W.,  Traymorc. 
Carson,  G,  E..  District  Manager  Car  Builder,  X.  Y.  C.  & 

II.  R.,  Traymorc 
Case.  S.  T..  M.  C  B..  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R..  Pcnnhurst. 
Caton.  S.  W.,  Gen'l  Car  Insp.  Western  Maryland  R.  R., 

Monticello. 
Combs.  S.  \V.,  M.  C.  B..  Cuba,  Traymorc. 
Combs.  W.  B„  M.  M.,  Macon,  Dublin  &  Savannah  R.  De- 

Yillc. 

Cooper.  F.  K..  S.  M.  P.,  Kansas  City  Southern,  Arlington. 
<  onrson.  I.  F.  Gen'l  Foreman  Wall  Shop.  Penna..  Brighton. 
Corinth,  A    B.r   Gcn'l   Inspr.,  Atlantic    Coast    Line,  Lafa- 
yette. 

Craig.  A  .  General  Foreman.  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  Dun- 
lop. 

t  raig,  lames.  Chief  Draughtsman,  Boston  &  Maine.  Dun- 
lop. 

Dan. crest.  T  W.  Supt.  M.  P.,  Penna.,  Brighton. 

iieiU-rr,  John  H..  Foreman  Car  Rcprs  .  L  V.  Ry..  Boswill. 

1  levot.  Frank.  Asst.  Gen.  Foreman.  X.  Y.  C  &  H.  R..  Pcnnhurst. 

Dickinson.  F.  W..  M  C.  B  .  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R,  Lexington. 

lionohne.  Tims..  Dir.  Gen.  Car  For,,  X  Y.  C  &  H.  R..  Lexington. 

Mow.  Geo  X..  Gen,  Mrch.  Insp.  X  Y  C.  Lines, 

Downing.  I.  S..  M.  C.  B  .  L.  S.  &  M  S,  Traymorc 

F.berle.  Win.  F  .  Gen  For..  Penna..  Chalfontc. 

Elliott.  1!.       M.  C  B,  Havana  Central.  Traymorc 

Everett.  Ira.  Asst.  Shop  Supt  .  1..  V.  Rv. 

Friese.  X.  I...  Gen,  For,  X'.  it  W.,  Marlburoiieh-Blrnhcim. 

Frins.  I.  C  M.  C  It .  D    L.  &  \Y  R.  R  .  Travniorc. 

Freer.  C  .  Gen.  For.  Car  Dept.-  X-  V..  <>.  *  \\  R  R  .  Traymorc, 

r.rav.  G  M  .  Supt.  M   P  .  B  it  I-  F.  Marlborough- Blenheim. 

Grove.  P.  L.  Asst.  F.n«r.  M   P..  P.  R.  R.  Chalfontc 

H.iig.  M   H,.  M.,  Topcka  &  St.  Fc.  Travmorc 

Hall.  W.  H..  Chief  Car  Insp.  C.  R  R.  of  X  I.  Monticello 

Hartman.  F  B  .  Gen  Equip.  Ins'.,.  Southern.  Arlington. 

Haye«.  A  <".  Gen  Car  For.  X.  Y.  C.  Lines.  Pentihurst 

Hendrv,  lohn.  M.  C  I'..  Grand  Trunk  Rv.  Svstem.  Travmorc 

llcnrv.'  1"  M.  M.  M.  Penna.,  Chalfontc' 

H.  «lfs«n.  T.  L.  M.  C.  B    Grand  Trunk  Rv,.  Traymorc 
Irvir:.  T  B  ,  M  M..  C.  &  W  C  Rv  Lexington. 
Jackson,  n.  S  .  Supt,  M.  P.,  ('.  T  H  Sc  S..  Dennis, 
latwn,  F.  W  .  F.lcc  Fngr..  Til.  Crn.  R.  R.,  Dennis 

I.  ilinson.  I   O.  Foreman  Car  Repairs.  Southern  Rv,  Arlington. 
K-agy.  C  <>.  Genl  Foreman.  P  R  K.  Haddon  Hall. 
Kiminett.  M.  A..  Genl.  Foreman  Car  Dept.,  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J., 

Lexington. 

Kspp.  A  .  Genl   Car  Inspt .  X   V..  Ont  &  W .  Travmorc 
Kn..v.  W  J.  M   Engineer,  B,.  R,  &  P..  Brighton. 
McConvi!le.  IT   A  .  Insp.  F.  C   R..  L  &  X.,  Lexington 
MrCullv.  B.  X  .  Foreman  Car  Dept.,  X.  Y..  P.  &  N  .  Haddon 
Hall 
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McKinscy,  C.  R.,  Genl,  Car  Inspt.,  P.,  B.  &  W.,  Runnyroedc. 
Marden,  J.  W.,  Supt.  Car  Dept.  (Retired),  D.  &  M.,  Chalfonte. 
Mercur,  R.  E.,  Traffic  Manager,  Traymore. 
Michael,  J.  B.,  Master  Mechanic,  So.  Ry.,  Shelburne. 
Millar,  E.  T.,  Genl.  Car  Inspector,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Chalfonte. 
Miller.  E.  B„  Genl.  Car  Insp..  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Lexington. 
Miller,  R.  S  ,  M.  C.  B.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Traymore. 
Milton,  J.  II,  Supt.  Car  Dept.,  C  .  R  1.  &  F.  Ry..  Lexington. 
Morse,  C.  S..  M.  C.  B  ,  \V.  Sc  L  E..  Brighton. 
O'Brien,  W.  J.,  M.  M.,  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 
O'Donncll,  T.  J.,  Arbitrator,  N.  Y.  C.  Car  Shops,  Pennhurst. 
Orchard,  J.  H.,  Foreman  Car  Dcpt,  D.  &  H.,  Bothwcll. 
Osman,  H.  L,  Supt.  Car  Dept.,  Morris  &  Co.  Rcfr.  Lines, 
Traymore. 

Ott.  \V.  K.,  Asst.  Engr.  M,  P.,  P.  R  R..  Chalfonte. 
Painter,  J.  H.,  Shop  Supt.,  A.  C  L.  Chalfonte. 
Peiffer,  Charles  E.,  Genl.  Car  Inspt.,  B.  R.  &  P..  Brighton. 
Ferine,  D.  M.,  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Penna.,  Traymore. 
Quinn,  C.  H„  Asst.  Engr.  M.  P.,  N.  &  W.,  Dennis. 

Rasbridgc,  R.  B.,  Chief  Car  Inspector,  P.  &  R.,  Dennis. 

Rockfellow.  W.  E.,  General  Car  Foreman,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R  R.  R.,  Pennhurst. 

Rommel,  Geo.,  M.  M.,  Phila,  &  Reading. 

Schmidt.  E.  C.Haddon  Hall. 

Schwartz.  C.  L  .Asst.  General  Manager,  Dunlop. 

Schradcr,  J.  R..  General  Foreman.  N.  Y.  C  &  H  .  R  .  R.  R  . 
Pennhurst. 

Shackford.  J.  M„  Chief  Draftsman,  Del..  Lackawanna  iSc 
Western  R.  R..  Marlborough-Blcnhcim. 

Shearer,  R.  D.,  Asst.  General  Div.  Car  Foreman.  N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.  R.  R..  Lexington. 

Small,  J.  W.,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Smith,  Abram  E  ,  Asst.  M.  C.  B.,  Union  Tank  L-nc,  Shel- 
burne. 

Smith,  B.  T.,  General  Foreman,  West  Jersey  &  Seashore. 
Schlitz 

Smith.  H.  J  ,  General  Car  Inspector,  Del..  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  Monticello. 

Stark.  F.  H.,  Supt,  R.  S„  Montour  R  R..  Chalfonte. 

Sternberg.  Adam  S.,  General  Inspector  Car  Dept..  Wabash, 
Haddon  Hall. 

Stow.  Fred.  T.,  Asst.  Supt.,  Delray  Connecting  R.  R_, 
Lexington. 

Sumner,  E  ,  XL  M..  Northern  Central.  Chalfonte. 
Tatum.  John  J„  Supt.  Freight  Car  Dept.,  B.  &  O.,  Chelsea. 
Thielc,  Chas.  F.,  General  Car  Inspector.  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L  , 
Pennhurst. 

Thompson,  W.  O.,  Master  Car  Builder,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R  R.,  Marlborough-Blenheim. 

Totten,  E.  C.  Dist.  General  Car  Foreman,  K.  Y.  C.  &  H 
R.  R.  R.,  Pennhurst. 

Brimer,  Geo.  Van,  Supt..  Colo.  &  Wyoming,  Haddon  Hall. 

Vittum,  J.  E.,  Chief  Joint  Inspector,  Columbus  Rys.,  Ar- 
lington 

W; 


alsh.  J.  F„  C.  &  O.,  Traymore. 
Westervelt.  Jos.,  M.  C.  B.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R,  Lexington. 
Wilson.  R.  D.,  Asst.  Chief  Car  Inspt  ,  Phila.  &  Reading, 
onticcllo 

Ycrgy.  J.  P..  General  Car  Inspt.,  Penna.,  Dennis 


MASTER  MECHANICS'  REGISTRATION. 


Barrett.  C  D..  Asst.  Engr.  M.  P.,  Penna.  Chalfonte. 
Beamer.  Tames  A..  M.  M„  Penna..  Chalfonte. 
Caracristi.  V.  Z.,  C.  E.,  D.  St  H.  Co..  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Combs.  W.  B  .  M  M  .  Dublin  &  Savannah  R.  R  .  DrVille. 
Dcmarest.  T.  W .  Supt  M.  P.,  Penna.  Lines,  Brighton, 
herguson,  L.  B ,  M.  M .  V.  S.  &  P.  Ry.,  Monticello. 
Callaway.  W.  S..  M.  M  .  B.  &  O. 

Gray,  Guy  M..  Supt.  M.  P..  B.  Sc  L.  E..  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Henry.  J.  M..  M.  M  ,  Penna..  Chalfonte. 
Hildrcth,  F.  F.,  M.  E..  Vandalia  R.  R..  Dennis. 
Jackson,  O.  S.,  Supt.  M.  P.,  C.  T.  II  &  S  E.  Ry..  Dennis 
McGuirc.  T.  T..  Gen.  For..  R.  St  O.,  Lexington. 
Mechling.  J.  *E..  M  M  .  Vandalia  R.  R..  Haddon  Hall. 
Meistcr.  C  L.  M  F.,  Atl.  Coast  Line.  Dennis 
Orghidan,  Const.,  M.  I.,  Roumanian  Govt .  Chelsea. 
Osborne.  Harry  O..  M.  M.,  C  R.  I.  &  P..  Haddon  Hall. 
Small,  J.  W  .  Supt  M  P..  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Sumner.  Eliot.  M  M  .  Northern  Central.  ChaHonte. 
Thompson.  W.  O..  M.  C.  B..  N.  Y.  C.  4  H.  R.  R.  R..  Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim. 

M.  C.  B.  GUESTS. 

Adams,  T   W.  Gen.  For,  M    Dent  .  B    St  O..  Montu-ello 
Ainsmiifh.  H.,  Ceti'l  Foreman.  B  Si  O.  R.  R.  Spicdcl 
Akers.  M   E,  Car  Foreman,  B.  &  O.  Lexington 


Anderson,  J   W.,  General  Car  Inspt.,  S.  A.  L. 

Andrus,  C.  H.,  M.  M.,  Penna.,  Jackson. 

Axtell.  C.  D.,  Gen.  For.  Elec.  Dept..  D.  L.  W.,  Dennis. 

Baker,  Horace,  Gen"l  Manager,  Q.  &  C.  Route,  Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim. 

Baker.  Robt.,  Son  of  Gcn'l  Manager,  Q.  &  C.  Route,  Marl 
borough- Blenheim 

Barwis,  J.  McC,  Gen'l  For.  Pass.  Car  Inst.,  Penna,  La 
Belle  Inn. 

B.iumbush.  A.  J.,  Gen.  For.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R  ,  N'.  Y.  H. 

H.  &  II  R.  R..  Pennhurst 
Beyer,  O.  S„  R.  I.,  Chalfonte. 

Bigclow,  E.  F.,  l  or.  Painter.  X.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.,  Dunlop 
Bixby,  O.  M  ,  Chief  Draftsman  Electrical  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C. 

&  H.  R,.  Lexington. 
Bofell,  Elmer  A.,  Head  Car  Draughtsman.  P.  &  R  .  Albe- 
marle. 

Boker.  Wm.  S  .  Chief  Clerk  to  G.  M.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.. 
Haddon  Hall. 

Bromley,  Joseph,  Inspector,  Inter-State  Commerce  Com. 

Brubakor,  H.  H..  M.  P.  Clerk,  Penna..  Chalfonte. 

Bugg,  B.  L,  Asst.  General  Manager,  A.  B.  &  A„  Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 

Burr,  H.  S.,  Supt.  of  Stores,  Eric,  Dennis. 
Burton,  G  H  ,  Asst.  M.  M..  W.  J.  &  S.,  Chalfonte. 
Butler,  L.  W.,  G.  F.  C.  D..  Seaboard.  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
Campbell.  J..  Inspr.  Test  Dcpt,  Southern,  Chalfonte. 
Caracristi,  V.  Z.,  Chief  Eng.,  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co,,  Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 

Carter.  B.  D.,  Cir  Foreman,  Virginia,  Kentucky. 

Carty,  F.  J.,  N.  E.,  B.  &  O..  St.  Charles. 

Casey.  J.  T..  Foreman,  P.  R.  R.,  Wittlc. 

Courson.  C.  L,  Foreman  Car  Inspt.,  Penna  .  Planters 

Coyle,  C.  H.,  German  American  Car  Co,  Haddon  Hall 

Craig.  John  D.,  Inspector.  B.  &  M..  Dunlop. 

Davis.  W  H..  M.  E ,  N  Y.  O  &  W..  Chalfonte 

Day.  M.  R.,  Gang  For..  B  &  O,  Bcauvier. 

Dcttc.  R.  E,  For.  Mach.  Shops.  Penna.,  Blvthe  Cottage 

Donahue.  C.  M  .  M.  P.  Clerk.  Penna  .  Chalfonte 

Donlin.  W.  M.,  Asst.  Treas.,  P.  &•  I..  E  .  Traymore 

Donoghuc.  C.  H.,  For.  Car  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C  .  Arliii«ton 

Fcrrce.  H.  W  .  Ceti  For.  Car  Shops.  P.  &  L.  F...  Pennhurst 

Fosnor.  G.  N..  C.  C  M.  M..  Comb  Valley.  Chalfonte. 

Frarer,  Wm.  H.,  Pur.  Agts.  Dept.,  Penna. 

Garratt.  L.  W..  C  C.  to  Supt.  M.  P..  P.  &  L.  F. ,  Pennhurst 
Garrity,  J.  W .  Jr..  Insp.,  Penna,  Chalfonte. 
Tellison.  B.  T.  Pur.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.,  Chalfonte. 
Jones,  J.  W..  Asst.  C  C.  to  P.  A.,  B  &  O, 
Kimmctt.  A.  D..  M.  M  .  Lack.  &  Wyoming,  Lexington 
Kern.  Wm.,  Foreman  M.  P.  Dept..  B.  &  O,.  Strand. 
Kidd.  C.  M„  Gen.  Air  Brake  Ins.,  Norfolk  &  Western.  Shel- 
burne. 

Lee,  F.  H  .  Gen.  Car  For..  B.  &  O.,  Lexington. 

Lichtenfels.  Philip  H.,  For.  Car  Repairs.  Penna.  R.  R  .  New 
Ocean  Hall. 

Lovell.  D.  H  .  Supt..  Penna.,  Haddon  Hall, 

McGary.  A..  Chief  Electrician.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R  ,  Rudolf 

Matlam,  G.  L.,  Foreman,  Penna.  R,  R. 

Mercer,  J..  Blacksmith.  B.  &  O.,  Ebbett. 

Mervine.  J.  B„  Clerk  M.  P.  Dept..  Penna.,  Traymore, 

Miller,  II.  L..  Car  Foreman.  B.  &  O.,  Lexington. 

McLaren,  W..  Asst.  Supt.,  Pullman  Co.,  Shelburno. 

Maddox.  C.  W..  Chief  Car  Inspt.,  C.  &  O..  Chal'onte, 

Monan,  Wm.,  Gen.  Foreman,  B.  &  S.  Ry..  Pennhurst. 

Noble.  H.  S.,  Asst  Road  Foreman  of  Engs.,  Penna..  Chal- 
fonte. 

O'Brien,  Ynllard.  Kanawha  &  Mich. 

Pendleton.  Edw..  Chief  Interchange  Inspt.,  Peoria  &  Pckin 
Terminals. 

Rogers.  Herbert.  Mech.  Eng.  T.  St  N.  O. 
Shone.  W.  B„  Insp  Car  Dept..  N.  Y.  C.  Sc  H.  R.,  Lexington. 
Snvdcr.  J.  F.  Chief  Clerk  to  V.  P.,  N.  &  W..  Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 

Stewart.  W  T  .  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen  Mgr.,  Gulf  &  Ship  Island. 
Haddon  Hall. 

Train,  A.  II.,  Special  Insp.  N'.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R..  Pennhurst 
Townsend~J.  F.,  Traffic  .Mgr.,  Lake  Terminal  R.  R  ,  429,  Sr 
Charles. 

Thompson.  Harry.  X  Y.  C.  &  If.  R  R.,  Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 

Widswr.rth.  Geo   P.  Haddon  Hall. 

Warren,  H.  M„  Elect,  Eng..  D.  L.  &  W..  St.  Charles. 

W.-ld-vii.  A.  T..  Inspt..  W.  J   &  Seashore. 

White  Frank  It..  Foreman  Phila.  Terminal  Div.,  E.  &  W 
IVnn.  Div..  Elberon, 

W  c^tnian.  F.  A,  Special  Apprentice  S.  M,  P.  Dept.  Penna. 
Dennis. 

Williamson.  C.  II  .  Draftsman.  Penna.  R.  R..  Seaside 
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(!Ionb?ntt  Dualities. 


John  F.  Snyder,  chic,f  clerk  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  came  in  on  Sunday  morning. 

A.  B.  Lacy,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Virginian  railway,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Lacy,  who  is  visiting  the  conventions  for  the  first 
time,  arc  stopping  at  Haddon  Hall. 

William  G.  Phelps,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  is  making  his  first  visit  to  the 
conventions. 

N.  D.  Mai. it.  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  arrived  Friday  evening,  and  spent  Saturday 
and  Sunday  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Coffin  came  from  Cleveland  to  join  Mr.  Coffin 
in  Atlantic  City  Sunday  night.  She  will  spend  several  weeks  in 
visiting  relatives  in  Pennsylvania  before  returning  home. 

Grant  W.  Spear,  vice-president  of  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Com- 
pany, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Spear  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Emily 
Spear,  will  sail  July  1  for  a  visit  of  three  months  in  Europe. 

Thomas  J.  Burns,  master  car  builder  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
arrived  yesterday  afternoon  and  is  stopping  at  the  Traymore. 
This  is  his  first  trip  to  Atlantic  City.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Burns. 


H.  B.  Henry,  Assistant  to  Director  of  Purchases,  Southern 
Pacific. 


H.  C.  Van  Buskirk.  formerly  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  is  missed  by  his  friends  this  year. 
He  is  now  basking  in  the  sunshine  at  (Veanside,  Cal.,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  fully  recovered  his  health. 

Arthur  Hale,  general  agent  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Relations  between  Kail- 
roads,  was  a  visitor  yesterday  and  was  especially  interested  in 
the  report  on  Car  Interchange  Rules,    ile  was  at  the  Dennis. 

John  McKinnon.  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Railway  Supply 
Company,  and  an  honorary  director  and  ex-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Appliances  Association,  has  been  an  interested 
visitor  to  the  conventions  this  week.  He  is  stopping  at  the 
Wiltshire. 

T.  F.  Barton,  master  mechanic  of  the  Lackawanna  at 
Kingsland,  N.  J.,  who  is  attending  the  convention,  has  in  his 
charge  some  of  the  new  fast  freight  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives which  arc  being  used  in  manifest  service  on  that  road. 
Another  interesting  feature  on  his  division  is  the  use  of 
brick  arches  in  the  hard  coal  burning  Pacilic  type  loco- 
motives. 
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Rodney  Evans,  who  retired  several  years  ago  as  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric,  has  been  quite  ill  during 
the  pa-it  year  and  came  to  Atlantic  City  several  weeks  ago 
to  benefit  from  the  change  in  air.  lie  is  stopping  at  the 
Chalfonte. 

B.  B.  Milncr,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  P.,  B.  &  W.  at 
Wilmington,  Del,,  says  that  the  division  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected had  a  lively  time  during  the  week  of  the  inauguration.  In 
spite  of  the  heavy  pressure  under  which  it  was  working  every- 
thing went  off  in  fine  shape. 

J.  S.  Stringham,  Capt.  Charles  Gifford  and  Neil  MacDonald. 
of  the  Monarch  Steel  Castings  Company,  are  quartered  at  the 
Marlborough-Blenheim.  The  ferocious  looking  lion  in  their  ex- 
hibit is  not  a  real.  live  lion,  though  it  looks  the  part  and  though 
it  has  frightened  small  children. 

S.  K.  Dickcrson,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Big 
Four,  had  some  interesting  experiences  in  the  recent  flood.  Sev- 
eral of  the  engine  houses  were  badly  Hooded  but  in  all  cases, 
except  for  a  few  unimportant  locomotives,  the  power  was  placed 
so  that  the  flood  could  not  injure  it 

J.  T.  Carroll,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Carroll,  are  at  the  Marlbor- 
ough- Blenheim.  They  are  accompanied  this  year  by  little  golden- 
haired  Virginia  Carroll  and  Master  Carroll.  The  little  ones  are 
great  favorites  among  the  guests  at  the  hotel. 


L.  A.  Richardson,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  Rock  Island 

Lines. 


R.  Beyer,  brother  of  O.  S.  Beyer.  Jr.,  of  the  Rock  Island  Lints, 
spent  two  or  three  days  looking  over  the  exhibits  and  seeing 
Atlantic  City.  He  is  in  steamship  service  and  had  some  inter- 
esting stories  to  tell  of  conditions  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  at 
which  his  steamer  stopped  and  of  the  refugees  that  they  brought 
away  with  them. 

F.  H.  Stark,  superintendent  of  the  Montour  Railroad,  will 
soon  be  an  officer  of  a  real  railroad.  The  Montour  is  now  being 
extended  so  as  to  connect  with  all  the  railroads  entering  Pitts- 
burgh, and  when  it  does  it  will  be  the  only  railroad  which  can 
boMt  of  this  accomplishment.  Over  1000  men  arc  now  employed 
on  the  construction  work.  The  railroad  will  be  operated  entirely 
independently  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  of  which  it  has 
always  been  a  part. 

In  discussing  the  untimely  end  of  Andrew  S.  Crozicr,  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundries,  Bert  Waycntt  and  Harry  Frost,  two 
otd  timers,  remarked  that  insofar  as  they  could  recall,  the  death 
of  Mr.  Crozier  was  the  first,  at  least  in  more  than  20  years,  to 
have  occurred  at  one  of  these  meetings.  In  a  way  this  is  re- 
markable. There  are  several  thousands  of  us :  and  what  with  the 
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chances  for  accident  on  one  hand,  and  the  danger  of  unusual  and 
unseasonable  viands  on  the  other,  an  occasional  death  would 
not  have  been  contrary  <°  the  law  of  average. 

\V.  J.  Press,  mechanical  engineer,  National  Transconti- 
nental of  Canada,  is  a  visitor  at  the  conventions.  The 
National  Transcontinental  is  the  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  which  is 
being  constructed  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  Mr. 
Press  has  charge  of  the  shop,  engine  house  and  other 
mechanical  matters  over  the  entire  distance.  A  part  of  the 
Winnipeg  end  of  the  line  has  been  in  operation  by  the 
company  for  >onie  time  and  it  is  expected  that  additional 
sections  will  be  turned  over  for  operation  during  the  year. 

Among  the  convention  visitors  who  arrived  on  Sunday  is  Sam- 
uel T.  Fulton,  vice-president  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Com- 
pany, a  man  who  has  left  the  railway  service  and  risen  rapidly 
in  the  supply  business.  Mr.  Fulton  was  for  several  years  assist- 
ant to  President  B.  L.  Winchcll,  of  the  Rock  Island.  At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  Kock  Island  and  Frisco  he  became 
connected  with  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company  as  western 
manager,  and  on  March  1,  1912,  was  made  general  sales  agent 
at  New  York,  from  which  position  he  has  just  been  promoted  to 
vice-president.    He  is  staying  at  the  Strand. 

Robert  P.  Lamont,  president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries, 
attended  the  conventions  most  of  last  week.  He  attended  the 
M.  M.  meetings  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  exhibits. 
In  leaving  for  New  York  Mr.  Lamont  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  points  of  interest  and  educational  benefit  the  convention  and 
exhibits  surpassed  the  record  over  all  previous  years.  George  E. 
Scott,  vice-president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  motored 
to  Atlantic  City  from  Chicago.  Rumor  says  all  existing  auto- 
mobile records  between  Chicago  and  Atlantic  City  received  a 
shattering  when  Mr.  Scott  stopped  his  machine  in  front  of  the 
Marlborough-Blcnheim. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Blanchard  are,  as  usual,  at  the  conventions 
and  are  stopping  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim.   Mr.  Blanchard 


Left  to  right— Mrs.  C.  H.  Terrell,  C.  H.  Terrell.  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  T. 
Kllcoin,  Foreman  Boilermaker,  A.  C.  &  I. 

spoke  enthusiastically  about  the  exhibits  and  contrasted  the  pres- 
ent splendid  display,  occupying  some  90,000  square  feet,  with  the 
showing  made  by  the  supply  men  some  twenty  years  ago  when 
most  of  the  manufacturers  were  accustomed  to  take  their  ex- 
hibits with  them  to  the  conventions.  Mr.  Blanchard,  for  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Castings  Company,  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Old 
Point  Comfort  a  locomotive  frame.  It  was  the  heaviest  exhibit 
ever  taken  to  the  conventions,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  installing  it.  The  negro  helpers  were  afraid 
the  casting  would  fall  on  them  and  absolutely  refused  to  touch 


it.  It  was  then  that  some  of  the  master  car  builders  and  master 
mechanics  came  to  Mr.  Blanchard's  assistance,  took  off  their 
coats  and  in  a  short  time  the  exhibit  was  in  its  proper  place. 

Among  the  special  guests  of  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Associa- 
tions attending  the  convention  is  Dwight  C.  Morgan,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut.  As 
chief  engineer  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  Mr.  Mor- 
gan a  few  years  ago  made  the  valuation  of  the  Minnesota  rail- 
ways which  was  so  conspicuously  involved  in  the  Minnesota  rate 
case  decided  last  week  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


C.  H.  Kenzel,  Purchasing  Agent,  Elgin,  Jollet  A  Eastern, 


States.  Mr.  Morgan's  altitude  in  that  case  has  commanded  re- 
spect in  all  quarters  as  being  eminently  fair  throughout  as  he 
declined  to  accept  the  theories  either  of  the  commission  or  of  the 
railways  alone  but  was  guided  entirely  by  his  ideas  of  justice  to 
both  sides.  Since  completing  the  valuation  work  for  that  com- 
mission four  years  ago  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  working  16  hours 
a  day  developing  and  rehabilitating  the  property  of  the  Pittsburg 
&  Shawmut  and  the  Pittsburg.  Shawmut  &  Northern,  the 
underlying  securities  of  which  are  owned  by  the  P.  &  S.  This 
has  included  the  building  of  about  100  miles  of  extensions,  now 
completed  with  the  exception  of  17  miles.  The  property  serves 
a  rapidly  developing  bituminous  coal  region  and  the  roads  will 
this  year  handle  from  3J4  to  4  million  tons  of  coal.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Among  the  arrivals  Sunday  morning  were  Sam  Lynn,  master 
car  builder,  and  Harry  W.  Fcrree,  general  foreman  of  the  car 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  A  considerable 
amount  of  equipment  has  been  added  to  the  steel  car  shop  at 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  during  the  year,  including  a  new  flange 
press,  three  punches  and  a  shear.  Just  now  the  old  50.000  lb. 
capacity  steel  cars  are  being  rebuilt  at  the  rate  of  eight  a 
month.  This  rebuilding  includes  the  application  of  new  floor 
and  hopper  sheets,  and  in  some  cases  the  reinforcement  of  the 
center  sills.  It  is  expected  that  the  old  side  sheets  will  wear 
as  long,  if  not  longer,  than  the  new  floor  sheets.  During  the 
summer  the  building  for  steel  car  work  will  be  extended,  prac- 
tically doubling  its  capacity.  When  the  shop  was  first  put  in 
operation  several  years  ago  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  required 
for  steel  car  repairs,  but  the  increased  number  of  these  cars 
in  use  and  the  fact  that  the  older  cars  are  now  needing  heavy 
repairs  have  not  only  made  it  necessary  to  do  the  heavy  repairs 
on  the  wooden  equipment  elsewhere,  but  have  required  the  above 
mentioned  increase  in  capacity.  Heavy  repairs  to  wooden  equip- 
ment are  now  being  made  north  of  McKees  Rocks,  near  the 
works  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  A  new  shop  is  also 
being  built  at  Struthers.  Pa.,  to  make  repairs  to  wooden  coal 
cars  as  they  are  received  from  other  roads  and  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  mines  for  loading. 
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VARIABLE  LOAD  BRAKE. 


A  brake  of  this  type  that  permits  of  a  variation  in  brake 
shoe  pressure  according  to  the  load  on  the  car  to  which  it 
is  applied  has  been  developed  by  the  Bettendorf  Company, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  brake  arrangement  arc:  Increased 
braking  power  when  the  car  is  loaded  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  when  not  loaded,  thereby  reducing  the  tendency 
to  slide  the  wheels;  increased  braking  power  of  one  truck 
if  that  truck  is  loaded  heavier  than  the  other;  ease  of  main- 
tenance and  renewal  of  its  parts;  automatic  in  action,  and 
the  less  likelihood  of  pulling  mixed  trains  in  two  on  an 
emergency  application  of  the  air  brakes. 

The  device  is  based  on  the  idea  of  applying  the  brake 


fygt  h  Cor  Loodtd, 

Arrangement  of 


Fig.  2-  Car  Unloaded 

for  Light  and  Loaded  Car. 


cylinder  and  lever  proportions  for  the  desired  load  weight 
brake  power  and  utilizing  a  series  of  part?  (which  are  capa- 
ble of  lifting  the  car  body)  as  a  fulcrum  for  one  of  the 
levers.  This  fulcrum  will  not  move  unless  the  brake  cylin- 
der force  becomes  equal  to  some  predetermined  percentage 
of  the  downward  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  car  body 
and  the  load  thereon,  but  when  the  brake  cylinder  force 
docs  not  exceed  the  predetermined  amount  the  car  body 
will  be  lifted  and  the  before  mentioned  lever  through  the 
movement  of  its  primary  fulcrum  assumes  a  new  position 
in  which  a  supplementary  fulcrum  comes  into  play. 

The  action  of  the  parts  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  Lever  X  has  four  connections;  A  is 
is  the  brake  cylinder  rod,  B  is  the  live  lever  connection,  C 
is  the  connection  to  that  series  of  parts  capable  of  lifting 
the  car  body,  and  P  is  a  connection  that  anchors  the  lever  X 
when  C  moves,  causing  the  lever  to  fulcrum  at  the  pin  con- 
nection between  D  and  X.    When  the  car  is  loaded  to  its 


lever  connection,  than  when  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  D  connec- 
tion. When  the  car  is  not  loaded  there  will  be  sufficient 
force  at  C,  when  the  brakes  are  applied,  to  lift  the  car — and 
C  will  move  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2 — allowing  the 


Variable  Load  Brake  as 

50-Ton  Capacity  Car. 

nuts  on  the  end  of  the  rod  D  to  bear  against  the  back  of  the 
bolster  causing  the  lever  A'  to  fulcrum  at  its  pin  connection, 
with  the  rod  D, 


Isometric  View  of  Bettendorf  Variable  Load  Brake. 


capacity  the  arrangement,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  will  apply.  Con- 
nection C  will  not  move  and  will  act  as  the  fulcrum  for  lever 
A',  and  there  will  be  a  greater  force  applied  at  B,  the  live 


Assuming  that  it  takes  a  force  of  1,400  lbs.  at  C  to  lift  the 
empty  car,  we  will  have,  with  a  3,000  lb.  pull  on  the  rod  A 
and  the  length  of  lever  as  shown  on  the  general  drawing, 
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a  pull  at  C  sufficient  to  lilt  the  car  and  a  resultant  pull  at 
3,000  X  9  —  1,400  X9 

B  of  =  2,200  lbs. 

18 

With  the  loaded  car  it  will  take  15,000  lbs.  at  C  to  raise 
the  car,  which  is  not  available  under  the  above  conditions. 
C  will  then  act  as  the  fulcrum  giving  a  resultant  pull  at  B  of 
3,000  X  1« 

 1=  6,000  lbs. 

9 

By  means  of  this  scheme  the  load  of  the  car  body  plays 
a  part  in  determining  the  effective  force  at  the  brake  shoes 
and  both  the  amount  of  brake  cylinder  force  and  weight  of 
the  car  body  and  the  load  thereon  is  necessary  for  the  dc- 
t<  r ruination  of  the  brake  shoe  force. 

If  1,400  lbs.  is  the  resistance  offered  by  the  empty  car 
body  when  the  car  is  lightly  loaded  the  resistance  will  in- 
crease as  the  load  increases.  Hence  the  1400S  effective  at  C 
with  an  empty  car  will  gradually  increase  as  the  load  in- 
creases, and  in  so  doing  effects  the  resultant  force  at  the 
top  of  the  live  lever  so  l«ng  as  the  brake  cylinder  force  is 
sufficient  to  lift  the  car  body  and  load  thereon. 

This  lever  combination  with  its  many  Variations,  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  almost  any  desired  range  of  empty  and 
load  weight  brake  power  for  any  constant  air  brake  cyl- 
inder force,  and  especially  so  when  a  spring  is  interposed 
to  partially  balance  the  lifting  force  at  C  for  the  empty  car 
body. 

The  system  of  levers,  operating  from  C,  for  lifting  the  car 
is  shown  in  the  general  drawing.  This  device  is  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  Bettendurf  booth  (200)  and  although  some- 
what similar  to  that  shown  last  year  contains  several  im- 
provements. 


BALL  BEARINGS  ON  AXLE  LIGHTING  GENERATORS. 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York, 
has  made  measurements  recently  of  the  ball  bearings  of  an 
axle  lighting  generator  used  constantly  on  a  car  that  made  a 
total  of  137,933  miles  up  to  March  7,  1913.  These  measure- 
ments show  a  radial  wear,  or  wear  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  shaft,  of  only  .0005  in.  on  the  pulley  end  bearings,  and 
only  .0008  in.  on  the  commutator  end  bearings.  The  endwise 
or  axial  wear  was  .0005  in.  on  the  pulley  end  and  .0008  in. 


Axle  Lighting  Generator  Equipped  with  Ball  Bearing*. 

on  the  commutator  end.  The  eccentricity  of  the  pulley  end 
hearings  was  .0002  in.  and  the  commutator  end  bearings 
showed  no  eccentricity.  Considering  the  severe  service  and 
exceptional  conditions  under  which  axle  generators  operate 
this  is  a  remarkable  showing  and  this  company  states  that 
all  their  ball  hearing  generators  are  ivin  equally  satisfactory 
service.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
lubrication  and  labor  by  the  use  of  ball  bearing  generators 
soon  absorbs  the  extra  expense  involved  in  their  application. 


UTILITY  VENTILATORS. 

The  Railway  Utility  Company,  Chicago,  is  exhibiting  a 
new  type  of  intake  ventilator  which  can  be  applied  to  either 
arched  or  clere-story  car  roofs,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions.   Whichever  direction  the  car  may  be  running  the  air 


Sec+ion  A- A. 


Utility  Intake  Ventilator  Applied  to  a  Postal  Car  with 
Clere-story  Hoof. 

striking  the  chute  is  thrown  upward  and  creates  a  pressure 
in  the  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  the"  ventilator.  It  then 
passes  into  the  car  through  a  screen,  but  cinders,  rain, 
snow,  etc ,  are  propped  and  carried  out  at  the  other  side. 


Utility  Exhaust  Ventilator  Applied  to  Clere-story  Roof. 

as  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  lodge;  the  air  loses  its- 
velocity  in  the  pressure  chamber  and  the  heavy  particles  are 
dropped  in  much  the  same  way  that  sand  is  deposited  by 
a  river  at  certain  points,  or  that  snow  is  drifted.    There  is 


Utility  Intake  Ventilator  Applied  to  a  Postal  Car  with- 
Arched  Roof. 

a  certain  amount  of  leakage  of  air  down  the  chute  of  the 
ventilator,  ami  a  suction  caused  by  this  also  helps  to 
rcmnvc  the  foreign  substances.    The  incoming  air  is  passed 
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into  the  car  in  such  a  manner  that  it  dues  not  cause  (traits 
or  currents.  The  usual  deck  sash  may  be  used  on  the  inside 
as  a  means  lor  controlling  the  admission  of  air  or,  if  de- 
sired, a  pressed  steel  register  is  furnished.  The  exhaust 
ventilators  are  removed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  in- 
take ventilators  so  that  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  take 
the  air  directly  from  one  ventilator  to  the  other  without 
passing  it  through  the  car.  The  improved  Utility  exhaust 
ventilator  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 


8  in.  and  has  an  approximate  weight  of  5,000  lbs.  These 
machines  arc  adapted  for  small  capacity  plants  and  have  given 
splendid  results  in  construction  work.  They  may  be  mounted 
on  a  truck  and  be  used  as  a  portable  machine,  as  well  as  a 
stationary  plant. 


STEEL  CAR  SEATS. 


TANDEM  GASOLENE  DRIVEN  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

The  Giicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  is  furnish- 
ing compressed  air  for  the  exhibitors,  as  is  the  usual  custom, 
but  this  year  the  equipment  consists  of  a  pair  of  its  latest 
type  of  tandem  gasolene  driven  compressors.  The  illustration 
shows  the  pair  installed  on  the  shore  end  of  the  Pier. 


Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Hey  wood  Brothers  &  Wakefield 
Company,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  is  a  sample  of  the  seat  recently 
adopted  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  its 
latest  steel  passenger  cars.  This  scat  is  made  with  pressed 
steel  cushion,  and  back  frame,  and  has  pressed  steel  back 
corner  sockets.  The  pedestal  base  and  aisle  end  arc  also 
of  pressed  steel,  the  arm  fitting  the  scat  frame  with  an  in- 
terlocking arrangement  on  which  patents  are  pending  A 
similar  arrangement  gives  a  rigid  fastening  of  the  wall 


lite  gas  cylinder  is  on  the  rear  end  and  the  air  cylinder  is 
just  ahead  of  it,  the  gas  piston  being  direct  connected  to  the 
air  piston.  The  gas  and  air  cylinders  are  bolted  together  by 
outside  tic  rods  which  make  possible  a  simple  gasket  arrangement 
between  the  two  c>limlcr  joints  and  reduces  the  leakage  troubles. 

The  lubricating  system  is  of  the  self-oiling  type.  The  air 
intake  valve*  arc  of  the  Corliss  type,  being  mechanically  operate.! 
and  designed  to  give  ample  openings  for  the  entering  air.  The 
compressor  is  provided  with  a  combination  speed  and  pressure 
regulator  and  the  choking  type  of  air  control.  With  this 
arrangement  the  gas  consumption  is  controlled  by  the  pressure 
and  speed,  and  the  amount  of  air  to  be  drawn  in  is  regulated 
according  to  the  presure. 

The  compressors  installed  here  have  a  capacity  of  1 50  cu. 
ft.  of  free  air  per  minute.  They  are  rated  at  30.  I.  h.  p.  and 
have  11 14  in.  gas  cylinders.  8  in.  air  cylinder!  and  a  12  in. 
stroke.    The  machine  occupies  a  floor  space  of  II  ft.  x  3  ft. 


Air  CompreMor  Plant  for  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  EXHIBIT. 

end  of  the  seat  frame  to  a  pressed  steel  wall  fixture  which 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  side  of  the  car.  The  seat 
is  attached  to  the  monolith  floor  by  means  of  a  plate  and 
binding  ring  on  which  patents  are  also  pending.  A  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  seat  is  the  wide  arm  cap  which  mater- 
ially adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  passenger.  The  backs  are 
upholstered  plain  without  he.vlroll  and  are  sufficiently  high 
afford  a  rest  for  the  head  if  desired 


to 


NON-BINDING  WRENCH. 


The  Karcalo  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  is 
exhibiting  a  pipe  wrench  possessing  several  new  and  interest- 
ing features.  It  is  of  simple  construction,  and  contains  but 
five  parts,  any  one  of  which  can  l»e  instantly  replaced  should 
occasion  so  require.  It  has  no  springs  or  rivets,  and  is  so 
constructed  as  to  absolutely  prevent  binding. 
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FLEXIBLE  ARCHED  METALLIC  ROOF. 

The  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  has 
recently  developed  a  new  form  of  its  flexible  metallic  car 
roof,  known  as  the  arched  type.  The  carlines  are  made  of 
fta  in.  steel  plate  pressed  to  a  U  section  and  tapering  in  depth 
from  the  center  of  the  car  to  the  side  plates.  The 
carlines  arc  attached  to  the  side  plate  in  guch  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  minimum  width  of  fascia  and  thus  provide 
maximum  clearance  at  the  eaves.  The  roofing  sheets  are 
arched  and  continuous  between  the  side  plates;  they  arc 
made  of  No.  16  gage  galvanized  steel  and  the  edges  adjacent 
to  the  carlines  are  turned  up  and  then  down.  The  upturned 
edges  of  the  roof  sheets  arc  covered  by  galvanized  steel 
carline  caps,  made  from  No.  13  gage  steel  and  arched  to  the 
contour  of  the  roof.  Their  ends  arc  turned  down  over  the 
ends  of  the  carlines,  at  which  point  they  arc  attached  by 
horizontal  bolts.  It  is  claimed  that  with  this  construction 
any  water  which  may  get  under  the  caps  and  work  its  way 
up  and  over  the  turned  up  edges  of  the  roofing  sheets  will 
enter  the  carline  and  be  carried  to  the  side  of  the  car  by 


body,  provides  a  mixture  of  air  and  acetylene  in  proper  pro- 
portion* according  to  a  predetermined  formula.  A  pilot  flame 
which  uses  one-third  of  a  cuhic  foot  of  gas  in  24  hours  is 
used  for  lighting  the  lamps.  No  electric  spark  is  required, 
and  all  of  the  lights  may  be  lighted  at  one  time  by  means  of 
a  push  button  in  the  saloon. 

The  lamp  gives  off  very  little  heat,  and  the  mantle  will  not 
carbonize  when  the  gas  is  turned  off  slowly.  A  90  candle 
power  light  requires  about  V,  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour. 


AUTOMATIC  TRAIN-LINE  ACCELERATING  AND  BRAKE 
CYLINDER  SUSTAINING  VALVE. 

This  valve,  which  is  being  shown  by  John  C.  Knight,  Inc.. 
New  York,  serves  to  accelerate  the  reduction  of  pressure  in  the 
train  line  when  the  brakes  are  applied  and  to  maintain  a  uniform 
pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder.  The  method  of  connecting  it  to 
the  brake  system  and  its  operation  is  as  follows: 

Connection  is  made  with  the  train  pipe  at  the  point  A.  The 
air,  under  train-pipe  pressure,  then  flows  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cap  at  H  and  presses  upward  against  the  valve  C  tending 
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gravity,  the  carline  extending  beyond  the  side  plates  for  this 
purpose.  The  down-turncil  portions  of  the  roofing  sheets 
extending  over  the  side  plates  are  spaced  a  distance  from 
the  plates  in  order  to  allow  the  sheets  to  move  independently 
of  the  car  frame;  this  movement  occurs  when  the  car  is  in 
service,  due  to  the  twisting  action.  The  ridge  pole  and 
purlines  are  continuous  from  end  to  end  and  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers  that  these  members  be  made 
of  wood  where  wooden  side  plates  arc  used,  but  that  a  steel 
ridge  pole  and  purlines  be  used  when  steel  side  plates  are 
applied. 


ACETYLENE  MANTLE  LAMP. 


An  acetylene  mantle  lamp,  which  is  just  being  introduced  in 
this  country,  is  being  exhibited  by  the  Commercial  Acetylene 
Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  of  New  York.  It  was  in- 
vented bv  <"r.  Dalcn.  of  Stockholm.  Sweden,  who  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  sun  dial  and  flasher  that  was  awarded  the  Noble 
prize  last  year.  A  mixer  used  in  connection  with  the  light, 
and  which  may  be  installed  either  under  or  on  top  nf  the  car 


to  unseat  it-  The  spring  D  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  top  of 
this  valve  equal  to  an  air  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  so  that 
the  valve  becomes  a  differential  valve,  closing  when  the  difference 
between  the  pressure  above  and.  below  the  valve  is  less  than  40 
lhs.  per  sq.  in.  Hence,  when  there  is  70  lbs.  of  air  in  the  train 
pipe  the  valve  C  will  be  held  open  mil  the  chamber  occupied  by 
the  spring  D,  up  to  the  needle  valve  F.  is  filled  with  air  at  a  pres- 
sure of  30  lbs..  The  flow  of  the  air  to  the  needle  valve  is  checked 
by  a  choke  bore  /•'  placed  almve  or  below  the  spring  D.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  will  be  explained  later. 

Again  direct  connection  is  made  to  the  brake  cylinder  at  c7. 
When  the  brake  cylinder  is  under  atmospheric  pressure  only, 
there  is  no  movement  of  any  of  the  parts  except  as  already 
stated.  But,  when  the  train  pipe  pressure  has  been  reduced  and 
the  triple  valve  has  admitted  air  to  the  brake  cylinder,  the  air, 
under  pressure  from  the  latter,  enters  at  the  connection  G,  and 
presses  up  against  the  diaphragm  //  This  diaphragm  is  held 
in  place  by  the  ring  /  and  is  stiffened  by  the  plate  AT,  which  is 
drawn  down  to  it  by  the  bolt  /..  This  diaphragm  has  a  lift  of 
about  in.  and.  as  it  lifts,  it  must  compress  the  spring  M  and. 
in  doinv-  so,  it  raises  the  needle  valve  /:  from  its  seat,  thus  per- 
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mining  the  air  to  flow  from  the  train  line  into  the  brake  cylinder. 
This  reduces  the  train  line  pressure  and  in  consequence  causes 
the  triple  valve  to  move  and  admit  more  air  to  the  brake  cylinder, 
until  the  differential  of  40  lbs.  between  the  train  line  and  brake 
cylinder  has  been  reached,  when  the  valve  C  is  again  closed  and 
the  draft  of  air  from  the  train  pipe  is  stopped. 

The  valve  acts,  then,  only  to  maintain  the  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure until  a  ten  pound  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  train 
pipe,  holding  a  pressure  of  from  20  to  23  lbs.  in  the  brake  cylin- 
der, beyond  which  it  is  inoperative.  Of  course,  it  Is  understood 
that  these  figures  in  service  are  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
differential  at  which  the  valve  is  set  as  well  as  the  highest  train 
line  pressure  that  is  used,  and  when  once  put  in  place  it  cannot 
be  tampered  with  or  changed. 

The  opening  A'  at  the  top  of  the  valve  is  connected  to  the  ex- 
haust pipe  from  the  triple  valve.  If,  then,  the  retaining  valve  is 
open,  the  action  of  the  valve  is  as  stated.  But  when  the  retain- 
ing valve  is  closed  the  pressure  in  the  exhaust  pipe  below,  it 
enters  at  jV,  passes  down  through  the  choke  and  supplements  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  M  to  force  the  diaphragm  H  down  and 
close  the  needle  valve  E  so  that  there  is  no  flow  from  the  train 


set  the  brakes  still  harder  until  equalization  took  place. 
This  would  occur  were  it  not  for  the  locomotive  "sustaining" 
valve,  whose  functions  and  operations  arc  described  else- 
where. 

When  the  regular  15  Iks.  retaining  valves  arc  used  the 
connection  of  N  to  the  exhaust  pipe  is  necessary;  but,  when 
special  retaining  valves  holding  25,  30  or  50  lbs.  are  used 
this  connection  is  omitted  and  N  is  left  open  direct  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Finally  when  all  conditions  are  normal  and  a  ten  pound 
reduction  it  made  there  is  no  action  of  this  valve;  but  if, 
on  any  car,  there  is  an  excessive  piston  travel  so  that  the 
pressure  does  not  come  up  at  once,  then  the  valve  comes 
into  play  and  builds  the  pressure  up  immediately  to  what 
it  should  be. 

The  value  of  this  valve  lies  in  its  ability,  when  a  train  is 
descending  a  long  grade,  to  hold  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
in  what  amounts  to  a  straight  air  condition  of  application, 
with  a  uniform  pressure,  making  it  possible  for  the  engineer 
to  leave  his  brake  valve  handle  in  running  position,  charg- 
ing the  auxiliary  reservoirs,  and,  at  the  same  time  holding 
up  any  leaks  that  there  may  be  in  the  brake  cylinders  or 
their  connections,  and  preventing  the  speed  of  the  train 
from  becoming  excessive,  while  recharging.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  locomotive  trainline  sustaining  valve 
allows  the  engine  driver  to  raise  or  lower  the  brake  cylinder 
pressure  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  grade  permitting 
him  to  know  the  cylinder  pressure  that  he  is  maintaining  at 
all  times,  cither  in  application  or  release  position  when  the 
retaining  valves  arc  in  use. 


EXPANSION  BORING  TOOL. 

Among  the  tools  which  arc  being  exhibited  by  the  Davis 
Boring  Too]  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  an  expansion  car 
wheel  boring  tool  that  is  intended  for  car  building  or  other  large 
shops  that  have  great  numbers  of  wheels  to  bore  to  standard 
gages  or  to  fit  axles.  This  tool  has  the  cutters  so  placed  that 
when  the  roughing  cutters  pass  through,  the  finishing  cutters 
enter  immediately,  so  that  the  boring  of  the  wheel  is  accomplished 


Sauvage  Car  Valve. 

line  to  the  brake  cylinder.  This  continues  so  long  as  the  triple 
valve  is  in  the  exhaust  position.  But.  when  another  train  line 
reduction  is  made,  or  the  engineer's  valve  is  put  in  lap  position, 
the  triple  valve  moves  so  as  to  close  the  exhaust  and  the  acceler- 
ating valve  is,  at  once,  thrown  into  action.  , 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  choke  bore  F,  the  purpose  of 
its  restricting  the  flow  of  air  to  the  needle  valve  is  this:  As  it 
has  a  sectional  area  less  than  the  feed  valve  port  in  the  triple 
valve  it  will  not  allow  enough  air  to  pass  to  affect  the  recharging 
of  the  train  when  brakes  arc  in  use  on  grades.  It  also  prevents 
a  sudden  flow  of  air  to  the  brake  cylinder  and  consequent  erratic 
action :  When  the  leakage  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the 
choke  to  supply,  the  needle  valve  automatically  closes  and  so 
prevents  an  excessive  drain  on  the  train  pipe,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  any  part  of  the  brake  equipment  were  to  be  ruptured.  In 
case  of  an  emergency  application,  the  valve  C  acts  as  a  check 
valve  to  prevent  the  flow  of  air  from  the  brake  cylinder  to  the 
train  pipe,  which  is  then  reduced  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

At  any  differentia]  that  this  valve  may  he  holding  in  the 
brake  cylinder,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  the  question  may- 
be raised  as  to  whether,  with  a  constant  brake  cylinder 
leakage,  which  this  valve  is  automatically  maintaining  by 
means  of  air  taken  from  the  train  line,  it  would  not  tend  to 


Davis  Special  Expansion  Tool  for  Boring  Car  Wheels. 

in  two  separate  cuts,  but  with  one  continuous  feed.  As  soon  a» 
the  finishing  cutters  have  passed  through  the  wheel,  it  is  cham- 
fcrred  to  prevent  it  from  cutting  the  axle  while  being  pressed  on. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  tool  that  it  has  bored  twenty  cast  iron 
wheels  per  hour,  for  5'A  in.  by  10  in.  axles,  in  two  separate  ruts. 
In  addition  to  boring  tools  for  general  service,  this  company  is 
also  exhibiting  a  tool  for  boring  driving  wheel  centers  and  tools 
for  use  on  turret  lathes  and  boring  machines. 


SAFETY  BOX  CAR  LADDER. 


The  Safety  Steel  Ladder  Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  exhib- 
iting a  full  sized  end  of  a  box  car  equipped  with  a  safety 
steel  ladder,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  ladder  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of  the  ladder  equipment 
of  box  cars  within  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Safety  Appliance  Law.  The  rungs  are  riveted  to  stiles  made 
from  bar  steel,  and  those  parts  of  the  ladder  on  the  body 
of  the  car  are  spaced  to  a  convenient  position  by  putting 
cast  iron  furring  spools  back  of  the  stiles  on  the  interme- 
diate bolts  and  by  bending  the  stiles  outward  from  the  bot- 
tom bolts  where  necessary.  Spacing  on  top  of  the  car  roof 
is  effected  by  bending  the  projecting  stiles  parallel  with  the 
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roof,  and  by  further  bending  the  stile  ends  downward.  The 
top  construction  differs  somewhat  for  wood  and  metal 
roofs,  but  in  both  instances  the  roof  grab  irons  are  a  solid 
l>art  of  the  main  ladders  and  require  no  holes  in  the  roof. 
On  wooden  roofed  cars  the  stile  ends  of  the  side  ladder 
bear  squarely  on  the  roof  and  the  stile  end  of  the  end  ladder 


AM  steel  Safety  Box  Car  Ladder. 


i-  tolled  to  the  side  ladder  stile,  thus  leaving  no  part  on 
which  trainmen  would  he  apt  to  catch  their  feet  or  clothing. 
On   metal-roofed    cars,    an    equally    safe    arrangement  is 
effected  by  bolting  the  side  ladder  stile  ends  to  the  brake 
man's  platform. 


SMALL    STEEL  CASTINGS. 


The  Standard  Steel  Casting*  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
has  recently  been  formed  for  the  production  of  steel  cast- 
ings, weighing  from  one  pound  to  1.000  lbs.  Special  care 
is  used  in  making  the  models  to  provide  a  finished  casting 


Steel  Castings  Made  by  the  Standard  Steel  Castings  Company. 


free  from  sand  holts,  thereby  making  a  enstins  th.it  may 
be  easily  machined.  The  illustration  shows  a  group  of  cast- 
ings just  a»  they  were  tnken  from  the  molds.  The  casting 
nt  the  right  was  bent  cold  and  was  un.inncallcd,  no  cracks 


developing  into  the  casting.  No  sand  blast  is  required  to 
clean  these  castings.  The  converter  process  is  used  in  mak- 
ing the  steel  and  the  company  makes  a  specialty  of  blank 
gearing  and  small  parts.  The  foundry  is  in  charge  of  John 
H.  Davis,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  foundry  for  the 
Otis  Steel  Company.  The  new  plan  is  provided  throughout 
with  new  equipment  and  has  a  capacity  of  15  tons  per  day. 
The  company  has  produced  successfully  castings  3-16  in. 
thick. 


HEAVY  DUTY  BACK  GEARED  SHAPER. 


Among  the  machine  tools  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Cincinnati 
Shapcr  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  32  in.  back  geared 
shapcr  adapted  for  round  house  work,  and  especially  loco- 
motive driving  boxes.  It  is  equipped  with  a  draw  cut  head 
and,  in  addition,  has  an  extended  circular  feeding  head  for 
driving  box  work,  which  also  works  on  the  draw  cut  prin- 


Back  Geared  Shaper  for  Driving  Box  Work. 


oiplc.  The  table  is  provided  with  a  tilting  top,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  a  crane  of  1.000  lbs  capacity  for 
lighting  the  work  in  and  out.  A  con>tant  speed  motor  is 
tised.  and  is  belt-connected  to  the  shaper.  which  is  driven 
through  a  gear  box.  A  planing  attachment  for  rod  brasses 
is  also  provided.    The  weight  of  this  machine  is  lbs. 


Bi'KtiLAR- Proof  Devices. — A  burglar-proof  stop,  lock  and  hasp 
arrangement,  as  welt  as  a  burglar-proof  bracket  for  car  doors,  is 
being  exhibited  by  the  Camel  Company,  Chicago.  The  former 
arrangement  prevents  the  splitting  out  of  the  d<n>r  stop  at  the 
front  edge  of  the  door  and  has  a  burglar-proof  sealing  arrange- 
ment. The  bracket  is  so  designed  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
it  while  the  door  is  in  the  bracket. 

Majok  Coi-PLERS.— At  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company's 
exhibit.  Booths  603-605.  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  ex- 
perimental coupler  developed  by  this  company,  as  its  part  of  the 
work  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Coupler  committee,  and  its  present  Major 
top-lift  ami  under-lift  couplers.  The  Major  couplers  are  prob- 
ably as  heavy  as  any  of  the  couplers  now  in  use.  Nut  in  the 
experimental  design,  much  greater  strength  and  weight  are  pro- 
vided and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  under-lift  or  side  operation  and  the  possibility  of 
d"ing  away  entiretv  with  the  over-head  operating  rods  and 
chains. 
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X  the  abstract,  every  railroad  should  build  good  cars  and 
keep  them  in  good  repair,  and  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  apparently  proposes  to  do  all  it  can  to  sec  that 
they  do  it.  All  the  members  that  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject carefully  seem  to  find  that  it  is  costing  thein  decidedly 
more  to  have  their  cars  repaired  away  from  home,  although 
the  prices  allowed  are,  in  some  case,  claimed  to  be  below 
the  actual  cost.  The  extension  of  the  list  of  owner's  defects 
each  year  makes  the  total  continually  increase  and  the  great 
advantage  of  having  the  highest  class  of  equipment,  properly 
maintained,  is  beginning  to  be  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 
The  elimination  of  the  requirement  of  applying  a  repair 
card  will  also  tend  to  increase  the  tendency  toward  better 
repairs. 

AT  the  closing  session  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  convention 
last  week  a  letter  was  read  from  a  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  asking  the 
members  of  the  M.  M.  Association  to  send  their  black- 
smith foremen  to  the  convention  which  meets  at  Richmond,  Va., 
August  18.  F.  F.  Gaines  spoke  in  favor  of  the  idea  and  asked 
for  a  closer  co-operation  with  the  smaller  and  more  highly  spe- 
cialized mechanics'  association.  He  had  found  that  such  of  his 
foremen  as  attended  the  different  conventions  returned  home 
with  a  supply  of  good  ideas,  which,  when  put  into  practice, 
saved  more  money  than  it  cost  to  send  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
ventions. There  can  be  little  question  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  attending  the  meetings  of  these  associations, 
but  that  Mr.  Gaines  is  right  and  that  the  railroads  generally 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  their  progressive  roads  which  not 
only  allow  their  men  to  attend  such  conventions,  but  encourage 
them  to  do  so,  there  can  be  no  question.    It  might  be  a  good 


idea  to  require  a  report  from  each  foreman  on  those  features 
that  had  interested  him  and  which  he  believed  could  be  adopted 
by  his  road  with  good  results — this  report  to  be  cither  in  writ- 
ten form  to  his  superior  or  to  be  presented  at  one  of  the  fore- 
men's meetings  which  are  now  held  at  regular  intervals  on  many 
roads.  A  survey  of  the  situation  six  months  after  the  conven- 
tion, with  the  idea  of  finding  just  what  results  could  be  credited 
to  the  information  and  inspiration  gained  from  attendance  at 
the  convention  might  reveal  some  interesting  facts. 


TPHFRF.  have  been  two  or  three  additions  made  to  the 
official  list  of  enrollment  this  year  that  have  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  value  of  the  list  and  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  commendation.  First  in  value 
stands  llie  classification  of  railway  officials  by  the  roads 
with  which  they  are  connected.  This  has  made  it  possible 
for  those  seeking  a  representative  of  any  road  to  ascertain 
who  is  here,  and  if  the  particular  man  whom  it  is  desired 
to  see  is  about,  to  pick  the  next  best  irom  those  present. 
Then  the  list  of  exhibitors  with  their  space  numbers,  and 
a  plan  of  the  pier,  and  the  list  of  the  member  companies 
of  the  Railway  Supply  As  social  in  it  have  contributed  their 
own  quota  to  the  convenience  of  the  list. 


'  I  H V.  discussion  on  the  overhead  inspection  of  freight 
cars  yesterday  morning  was  interesting  as  showing 
the  difficulty  of  advance  inspection  whereby  one  road  should 
attempt  to  inspect  and  choose  cars  for  service  on  a  con- 
necting line  The  unavailability  of  the  statistics  of  one 
road  as  a  means  of  checking  efficiency  on  another  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  acceptance,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  association  should  balk  at  the  idea  of  adopting  a  card 
that  would  imply  that  the  standards  of  one  road  could  be 
made  to  guide  in  the  acceptance,  by  another  line,  of  cars 
intended  for  loading  with  flour  or  grain.  The  American 
Railway  Association  asked  for  a  report  on  the  subject  and  a 
most  able  one  has  been  presented.  Further  action  will  de- 
pend on  the  wishes  of  that  association  as  the  question  is 
largely  one  of  operation.  The  M.  C.  U.  Association  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  in  any  way  it  can. 


I N  the  report  on  Car  Trucks  the  committee  states  that 
*  the  distance  of  the  side  bearings  from  the  center  line 
on  various  types  of  ears  will  receive  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  desien  of  the  standard  bolster.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  distance  is  recognized  as  having  great 
influence  on  the  riding  qualities  of  tenders,  as  well  as  on 
their  liability  to  a  freedom  from  derailment,  it  seems  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  the  designing  of 
freight  cars  as  well.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a 
box  car  with  a  lading  of  high  center  of  gravity  should  not 
have  its  rail  holding  qualities  influenced  in  identically  the 
same  manner  as  a  tender.  To  be  sure,  the  distance  between 
truck  centers  is  greater  and  there  are  other  modifying  con- 
ditions that  may  lessen  the  influence  of  side-bearing  loca- 
tion as  a  cause  of  derailment.  But  the  influence  or  ten- 
dency must  exist  just  the  same,  and  it  seems  as  if  these 
could  hardly  be  any  subject  more  worth  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough investigation  than  this  one  of  side-bearing  location. 


THE  experiment  of  keeping  the  exhibits  open  at  night 
was  tried  Monday.  It  was  not  a  success.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  the  experiment  was  tried  under  extremely 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  M.  C.  B.  Association  on  that  day 
had  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  The  afternoon 
session  lasted  until  7  o'clock.  The  members  naturally  were  very 
tired  after  this  long  day's  work;  and  by  the  time  they  had  got 
their  dinner  it  was  pretty  late.  But  for  these  circumstances, 
doubtless  a  larger  number  of  railway  men  would  have  visit- 
ed the  exhibits  on  Monday  evening.  One  plan  which  has 
been  suggested  to  give  the  railway  men  a  better  oppor- 
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lunity  to  visit  the  exhibits  is  that  of  having  on  each  day 
one  session  from  10  to  12  a.  m.  and  another  from  I  to  4 
p.  in.  it  is  reasoned  that  they  would  then  have  suinc  time 
before  the  morning  session  began,  and  also  some  between 
the  morning  session  and  lunch  time,  and  that  as  they  would 
be  on  the  i'icr  attending  the  afternoon  session,  they  would 
naturally  lind  it  convenient  to  spend  some  time  among  the 
exhibits  following  the  afternoon  session.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting plan  which  merits  consideration. 

rV/JA.W  prophesies  have  been  made  as  to  the  possible  length 
"A  ot  hie  of  all-steel  freight  cars,  and  its  estimates  have 
varied  over  a  wide  range.  Steel  freight  cars  in  considerable 
numbers  have  now  been  in  service  since  1896,  and  from  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  of  their  condition  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  life  of  the  floor  and  hopper  sheets  will 
vary  from  tu'teen  to  twenty  years,  and  that  the  life  ot  the  rest 
of  the  car  will  be  double  that  of  the  tloor  sheets,  or  from  thirty 
to  forty  jears.  New  lioors  and  hopper  sheets  can  be  put  in  a 
hopper  car  at  an  expenditure  of  roughly  §75  lor  material  and 
$50  for  labor— a  total  of  about  $125.  When  this  is  done  the  cars 
are  said  to  be  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  when  new. 
The  mistake  was  made  in  many  of  the  cars  which  were  designed 
ill  the  earlier  stages  of  steel  freight  car  development — and  ill 
some  of  the  later  stages  as  well— of  making  the  center  sill  con- 
structions too  light  and  in  not  using  a  cover  plate  or  heavy  box 
girder  construction.  When  new  tloor  sheets  are  applied  it  is 
therefore  necessary  in  some  cases  to  reinforce  the  center  sills, 
but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  Naturally,  as  the  steel  cars  in 
service  have  grown  older,  and  more  and  more  have  been  built, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  roads  to  provide  more  extensive 
facilities  ior  making  repairs  to  them.  The  steel  car  shop  of  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Altoona  has  been  doubled  it)  size  within  the  last 
two  years ;  only  about  one-quarter  of  it,  however,  is  used  for 
repairs  to  old  cars,  the  rest  of  it  being  used  for  the  building  of 
new  equipment.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Eric  expects  to  double 
the  size  of  its  steel  car  repair  shop  during  the  coming  summer. 


FALSE  ECONOMY  IN  FREIGHT  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

I N  discussing  the  proposed  retirement  from  use  in  inter- 
*  change  service  of  freight  cars  of  50,000  lbs.  capacity 
and  less.  F.  W.  Brazier  stated  in  a  resolution  which  he  in- 
troduced that  the  railroads  should  start  with  a  good  car 
and  then  maintain  it;  and  D.  F.  Crawford  later  gave  it  as 
his  belief  that  if  cars  are  properly  repaired  there  will  be 
little  trouble  experienced  in  the  abuse  of  the  repair  card. 
There  are  freight  cars  of  large  capacity  in  service  today 
that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  designers  and  owners  and  yet 
the  policy  of  cutting  the  first  cost  down  to  the  last  dollar 
continues  on  many  roads.  When  cars  arc  intended  for  opera- 
tion in  long  trains  and  hump  yard  service,  with  the  heavy 
locomotives  now  in  general  use,  they  should  lie  given  the 
benefit  of  the  best  possible  engineering  skill  and  experience: 
much  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  but  there  are  still  many 
railroad  managers  who  will  not  listen  to  a  proposal  to  spend 
even  a  very  few  dollars  extra  per  car  when  they  must  realize, 
if  they  have  studied  their  repair  bills  and  have  any  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  their  car  department  officers,  that 
those  few  dollars  would  be  returned  many  times  over  in  the 
reduction  of  maintenance  costs. 

It  is  this  false  economy  employed  in  first  cost  that  is 
responsible  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cases  of  leaky 
roofs,  broken  doors  pulled  out  drawbars  and  racked  super- 
structures and  broken  trucks  that  arc  daily  causing'  train 
delays,  overtime  and  increased  car  maintenance  expendi- 
tures. Some  cars  of  this  type  are  known  among  repair  men 
the  country  over;  these  men  know  that  the  cars  are  poorly 
built  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  repairs  on  them  that 


will  put  them  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  they  consequent- 
ly make  only  what  repairs  are  absolutely  essential,  hoping 
that  the  ears  will  then  run  to  their  destination.  In  most  cases 
they  do  not,  but  are  again  marked  bad  order  at  the  next  term- 
inal—if indeed  they  arc  not  set  out  along  the  road—and  so  it 
goes  on  in  a  succession  of  delays  and  temporary'  repairs. 

F.vcry  car  department  man  should  miss  no  opportunity 
to  bring  home  where  they  arc  most  needed  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  policy.  No  opportunity  should  be  neglected, 
in  the  Master  Car  Ruilders'  Association  conventions  and 
elsewhere,  to  overturn  this  idea  of  false  economy  to  which 
some  of  our  railroad  officers  cling  so  tenaciously  and  which 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  enormously  incrca-cd  cost  of 
car  maintenance.  Cases  are  not  tacking  where  railroads 
buy  the  best  locomotives  available,  and  reduce  to  the  last 
possible  cent  the  expenditure  for  new  cars  to  be  handled  by 
those  locomotives,  a  policy  as  inconsistent  as  it  later  proves 
expensive. 


LOW  CAPACITY  CARS  IN  INTERCHANGE. 
VJ/HAT  the  members  arguing  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  t> 

**  retire  from  interchange  service  all  cars  of  -10,000  and 
50,000  lb.  capacity  really  desire  is  a  reduction  in  the  accidents 
and  delays  due  to  weak  equipment  in  heavy  tonnage  trains. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  trouble  is  serious,  and  immediate- 
steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  it,  but  it  hardly  seems  that  the 
selection  of  certain  capacity  cars  for  execution  is  the  fair  way 
of  doing  it.  No  one  objects  particularly  to  their  capacity;  it  is 
their  weakness  that  is  criticised.  Certain  classes  of  traffic  re- 
quire cars  of  40,000  lb.  and  50,000  lb.  capacity,  and  in  any  case 
there  would  have  to  be  exceptions  made  to  any  rule  of  inter- 
change based  on  capacity.  The  first  motion  suggested  excepted 
cars  with  metal  underframes  and  metal  trucks  and  it  was  later 
suggested  that  refrigerator  cars  also  be  excepted.  This  is  but 
an  example  of  what  exceptions  would  continue  to  arise  when 
the  rule  was  put  in  force.  It  is  comparatively  simple  to  build 
a  wooden  underframe  on  short  cars  of  any  reasonable  strength 
and  simply  because  it  is  wood  is  no  indication  of  weakness. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  instances  where  60,000  lb.  and 
80,000  lb.  steel  underframes  have  been  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  shocks  received  in  service.  In  some  cases  certain  railroads 
are  now  refusing  to  accept  some  cars  in  interchange  which' 
are  marked  60,000  lb.  and  80,000  lb.  capacity  and  make  it  a 
practice  to  transfer  the  loads  and  send  the  cars  hack. 

It  thus  seems  that  a  rule  based  on  capacity  when  wooden  under- 
frames are  used  docs  not  answer  the  requirements  any  better 
than  a  rule  with  no  exception.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  car 
that  will  stand  up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  traffic  condi- 
tions, be  its  capacity  30,000  lb.  or  140,000  lb.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  determining  a  standard  minimum  strength  for 
freight  cars  and  this  in  turn  largely  hinges  on  the  draft  gear 
and  its  attachments.  If  such  a  minimum  strength  can  be  speci- 
fied, cars  of  the  lower  capacities  can  be  stenciled  and  the  rule* 
could  allow  the  refusal  to  accept  at!  cars  below  60,000  lb.  capac- 
ity which  arc  not  stenciled  as  being  of  the  required  strength 
Improper  stenciling  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  and  the 
Arbitration  committee  could  quickly  settle  the  matter. 

Metal  trucks  should  be  required  under  all  cars  offered  in  inter- 
change and  a  rule  to  this  effect  would  cause  no  great  inconveni- 
ence or  expense  to  anyone. 

The  decision  of  the  convention  was  to  refer  the  whole  subject 
to  a  committer  for  investigation  and  to  then  refer  it,  with  rec- 
ommendation,, to  the  American  Railway  Association.  While 
cars  are.  of  course,  built  of  a  capacity  and  size  to  suit  the  re- 
quirement* f>f  the  tratriffic  department,  their  strength  and  form 
of  construction  arc  entirely  within  the  control  of  he  mechanical 
department.  If  no  attempt  is  made  to  legislate  certain  capaci- 
ties out  of  existence  it  would  seem  impossible  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion within  the  Master  Car  Ttuildcrs'  Association. 
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TO  DAY'S  PROGRAM. 


it.  C  B.  Association" 
9.30  A.  M.  TO  l.JO  P.  M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Damage  to  Freight  by  Unloading 
Machines    9.30  A.  M.  to  1000  A.  M. 

Air-brake  Hose  Specifications. . . .    10.00  A.  If.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Revision  of  Present  Specifications    10.30  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Car  Construction    11.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Unfinished    business;    Reports  of 

Committees    on  Correspondence. 

Resolutions,  and  such  other  com- 
mittees as  may  be  named  during 

the  convention    11.30  A.  M.  to  11.45  A.  M. 

Election  of  officers   IMS  A.  M.  to   l.JO  P.  M. 

Adjournment. 


LOST. 

A  4  try  5  Prcmo  B  camera  with  film  pack  has  been  lost  in  the 
Hute!  Dennis  or  on  the  pier.  Five  dollars  reward  will  be  given 
if  the  finder  will  return  to  Edward  Wray,  Advertising  Building, 
Chicago. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REVISION 
OF  THE  RULES  OF  INTERCHANGE. 


In  discussing  the  letter  from  the  private  car  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  committee  on  the  Revi- 
sion of  Rules  of  Interchange,  Monday-  afternoon,  the  remarks 
ascribed  to  H.  Boutet,  of  the  Cincinnati  Railways,  on  page  1456, 
should  have  been  credited  to  F.  W.  Brazier,  superintendent  of 
rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

The  final  motion  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Arbitra- 


tion committee  on  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  interchange  was 
not  reported  quite  accurately  yesterday.  It  was  made  by  C  E. 
Fuller  and  should  read:  "1  move  that  the  report  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion committee  be  accepted,  including  the  modification  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in  rule  30  referring  to  the 
rewcighing  and  rclcttcfing  of  cars."    The  motion  was  carried. 


M.  C.  B.  DANCE. 


The  M.  C.  B.  dance  was  held  last  evening  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Million  Dollar  1'ier.  with  the  following  committee 
in  charge:  Messrs.  Landrcth,  (chairman  I,  Brotherhood, 
RydeT,  Pored!,  Eaton,  Donahue,  Chaffee,  Sheridan  and 
Sherman. 


B.  A  0.  CLUB  MEETING. 


Because  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Monday  meeting  of 
the  M.  C.  B.  Association  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the 
B.  &  O.  Club  meeting  from  330  lo  5.30  P.  M  .  and  even  then 
the  late  session  of  the  association  prevented  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  club  meeting.  Because  of  this  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  it  was  continued  until  next  year.  C.  F.  Giles  was  re- 
elected president  and  C.  L  Sullivan  was  re-elected  secretary. 


MR.  BRAZIER  MISQUOTED  ON  COUPLERS. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  Coupler  and  Draft  Equip- 
ment, page  1446  of  the  June  17  Daily,  a  line  was  dropped  in  the 
print  shop  from  the  remarks  of  F.  \V.  Brazier,  making  one  of 
the  sentences  incomplete.  In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  about  time  to  adopt  a  standard  coupler,  Mr.  Brazier  stated 
that  there  were  now  433  different  patents  of  couplers  in  use  on 
the  railways  of  this  country,  and  asked,  "Is  it  not  time  that  we 
got  down  to  a  standard  coupler?" 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BAND,  OF  ENOLA,  PA..  COMPOSED  ENTIRELY  OF  SHOPMEN  OF  THE  P.R.R. 
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PRESENTS  FOR  ENTERTAINMENT  CHAIRMAN  KREPPS. 


Shortly  alter  the  regular  morning  meeting  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee  Tuesday,  Chairman  Krepps  was  summoned  to 
appear  in  the  executive  committee  room  on  the  steel  pier. 
There  he  found  assembled  the  members  of  his  own  commit- 
tee, who  presented  him  with  a  slight  token  of  appreciation 
of  his  able  leadership  during  the  conventions.  The  gift 
consisted  of  a  gold  mounted  cane  and  umbrella  on  both  of 
which  appeared  the  following  inscription: 


1'resentcd  to  Chairman  W.  K.  Krepps  by  the 
members  of  the  Enrollment  Committee.  M.  M.  and 
M,  C.  B.  Conventions,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
1913. 


Mr.  Krepps  was  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
remembrance. 


REGISTRATION  AS  SHOWN  BY  BOOK  No.  5. 


Official  registration  book  No.  S,  containing  all  throe  associa- 
tions up  to  520  P.  M.  Monday,  told  an  interesting  story.  It 
showed  that  there  were  registered  362  members  of  the  M.  M. 
Association,  325  Master  car  builders,  a  total  of  687  :  690  special 
guests,  508  railway  ladies.  309  supply  ladies  and  1704  supply 
men,  a  total  of  3.898.    The  totals  in  book  No.  5,  therefore,  show 


TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE. 


Top  row.  left  to  right — Walter  Greenwood,  Texas  Co.;  J.  T.  Anthony,  American  Arch  Co.;  A.  W.  Brown,  United  i  Globe 
Rubber  Mfg.  Co.;  H.  N.  Turner,  Kay  A  Ess  Co.;  Wm.  T.  Hawley,  U.  8.  Light  &  Heating  Co.;  M.  R  Ryan,  Pitts- 
burgh Spring  6\  Steel  Co.;  F.  8.  Hiland,  Patton  Paint  Co.;  J.  F.  Schurch,  Railways  Materials  Co.;  J.  J.  Toomey,  Ball 
Chemical  Co. 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right — C.  F.  Elliott,  Acme  White  Lead  A  Color  Works;  C.  R.  King,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.; 
J.  H.  Kuhns  (Chairman),  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.:  George  Hull  Porter,  Western  Electric  Co.;  G.  P.  Berger,  Gould 
Coupler  Co.;  Geo.  A.  Nlcol,  H.  W.  Johns-Manvllle  Co. 


that  at  the  time  of  its  going  to  press  there  were  140  more  mem- 
bers of  the  railway  associations  and  special  guests  present  this 
year  than  in  1912,  and  a  total  increase  in  registration  of  385. 


KnwLnoN -Canton  Railway,  China. — No  special  development 
lias  l>een  made  on  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  Great  Britain  bought  a  tract  of  land  comprising 
about  340,000  *q.  ft.  last  June  at  the  cost  of  $1,762,615  to  pre- 
pare for  the  expansion  of  Kowloon  station  when  the  Canton- 
Ilanknw  line  is  completed. 
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MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION  PROCEEDINGS. 

Includes  Reports  on  Loading  Materials,  Overhead  Inspection, 
Trucks,  Train  Lighting,  Retiring  20-  and  26-Ton  Cars,  etc. 


The  Tuesday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30 
A  M.,  by  President  Fuller. 


SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  safety  appliance  work  and 
the  many  complications  entering  into  it,  the  committee  does 
not  feel  that  at  this  time  it  can  render  any  report  other  than 
a  general  statement  of  the  conditions.  Investigation  de- 
velops that  the  roads  are  making  diligent  effort  to  equip 
their  cars  with  safety  appliances  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  The  committee  earnestly  recommends  that  the 
importance  of  this  matter  be  kept  before  the  members. 

In  some  instances  it  was  found  that  the  stenciling  "United 
States  Safety  Appliances"  on  the  cars  was  not  being  done 
in  accordance  with  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  G,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned  the  committee  recommended  to  the  arbitra- 
tion committee  that  a  note  be  added  after  Rule  52.  on  page 
34  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Code,  which  will  indicate  the  location 
and  manner  of  stenciling  cars  equipped  with  United  States 
safety  appliances. 

The  committee  recommends  that  no  further  changes  be 
made  for  the  present  in  the  interchange  rules  so  far  as 
safety  appliances  arc  concerned. 

The  report  is  signed  by: — C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.),  chairman; 
A.  Stewart  (So.  Ry.) ;  A.  La  Mar  (Pcnna.);  H.  Bartlctt  (B. 
&  M.);  M.  K.  Barnum;  W.  O.  Thompson  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.), 
and  C.  B.  Young  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

DISCL'SSION 

F.  F.  Gaines.  (Cent,  of  Ga.):— 1  move  that  the  committee 
be  continued  and  instructed  tu  look  into  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  possible  or  not — in  case  we  do 
not  all  come  under  the  rule  in  time — of  getting  an  extension. 
I  think  this  committee  should  look  into  the  question  of 
getting  an  extension  or  continuation  on  some  points— the 
coupler  question  particularly. 

President  Fuller —That  suggestion  will  be  referred  to  the 
executive  committee. 


RULES  FOR  LOADING  MATERIALS. 


The  committee  recommends  change  in  the  title  of  the  code 

01  rules,  from  "Rules  for  Loading  Materials."  to  "M.  C  1'.. 
Loading  Rules." 

Rule  /.—This  rule  should  be  changed  to  read:  "Lading  will 
not  be  accepted  if  placed  on  top  of  box  or  stock  cars.  If 
lading  is  placed  on  lop  of  wooden  cars  having  side*  not  more 
than  30  in.  high,  and  not  less  than  3  in  thick,"  and  so  on, 

Rule  10. — (Second  paragraph  I  Change  the  word  "should"  to 
"must,"  which  would  make  this  paragraph  read  as  follow*: 
"If  the  idler  is  a  Hat  car  of  wooden  construction  its  capacity 
must  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  carrying  cars." 

K»lc  17. — Add  "and  must  conform  to  Rule  51,"  to  the  end  of 
the  rule 

Rule  id— In  order  to  make  this  rule  agree  with  the  Safety 
Appliance  Laws  it  should  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  group  of  cars  must  have  at  least  one  accessible  and 
operative  hand  brake  for  two  or  three  cars;  or  two  hand 
brakes  for  more  than  three  cars 

KhU  jo. — This  rule  should  he  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Material  in  open  cars  requiring  special  staking  or  clamping 
and  all  material  carried  on  two  or  three  cars,  must  always  be 
examined  by  a  competent  inspector  before  the  cars  are  moved 
from  the  loading  point.  If  an  inspector  is  not  stationed  at  the 
loading  point,  the  agent  must  give  notice  to  the  proper  authority 
w-hen  the  cars  are  loaded,  so  proper  inspection  may  be  ar- 
ranged for.  The  object  of  Such  inspection  is  to  see  that  these 
regulations  have  been  complied  with." 

Rule  6?- — Rule  changed  to  read: 

"Mat  cars  loaded  with  cross  ties,  fence  posts  or  similar  short 
material,  will  not  be  accepted  for  shipment,  unless  otherwise 
agreed." 

Rules  60.  "O.  7! — These  rules  are  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  (*)—\t  the  load  extends  more  than  12  in.  above  end 
or  end  gate  at  center,  each  pile  must  be  tied  across  hv  at  least 

2  binders.  Each  binder  is  to  be  fastened  to  each  tic  in  passmn 
over  the  load  (see  Rules  70  and  71  for  manner  of  securing 
binders)." 

"Rule  7o  — When  wire  is  used  it  must  not  be  less  than  good  % 
in.  diameter  and  hut  one  strand  mav  be  used,  the  wire  to  be 
secured  to  the  side  of  car  at  least  three  nails  or  staples,  or  to 
stake  poekets.  or  through  holes  in  top  of  flange  on  side  of  steel 


cars,  or  fastened  to  outside  edge  of  first  tie  projecting  above 
car  side." 

"KuU  71. — When  sapling  is  used  it  must  be  oi  green  timber, 
split,  and  not  less  than  in.  wide  on  the  split  or  flat  side. 
The  ends  of  the  sapling  must  extend  at  least  12  in.  below  car 
side  and  be  securely  fastened  to  each  tic  with  nails  in  passing 
over  the  load." 

Rule  7-M.— The  following  new  rule  has  been  added: 
"Rule  /•/•'/  —  -Small  sieel  plates  and  similar  material  loaded  in 
box,  stock  or  gondola  cars— the  load  should  be  uniformly  distrib- 
uted over  the  floor  of  the  car.  In  no  case  should  the  amount 
of  load  placed  between  the  body  bolsters  and  cither  end  of  car 
exceed  IS  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  cars  with  wood  under- 
framing,  and  20  per  cent,  oi  the  capacity  of  cars  with  steel  under- 
framing." 

Rule  St-D. — To  make  this  rule  conform  to  Fig  33-B,  after  the 
word  "car"  in  fourth  line  should  he  inserted  "Chi  the  same  side 
of  car  two  (2)  straight-gram  hardwood  pieces  4  in,  by  6  in. 
to  be  securely  fastened  to  car  side;  the  other  side  supported  by 
three  (3)  vertical  straight-grain  hardwood  posts  6  in.  by  8  in.  in 
section  and  of  sufficient  height  that  when  plates  are  placed 
diagonally  across  the  car  they  will  extend  from  one  side  across 
to  full  width  of  upright  posts" 

Rule  #s. — Add  to  the  end  of  this  rule  the  following: 

"Where  the  weight  oi  overhang  is  not  excessive  and  ma- 
terial very  flexible,  a  6  in.  by  X  in  post  ol"  sufficient  length 
may  be  bo'ted  to  inside  of  em!  of  ear  to  support  ovrhaitg  in 
lieu  oi  sliding  pieces  placed  on  adjacent  car  " 

Rule  £5  —This  rule  shuiild  be  changed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  method  oi  loading  as  shown  by  1-igs,  34,  35,  and 
36  may  be  made  u-e  oi  to  load  long  lattice  girders,  box 
girders,  columns,  one-half  roof  trusses  and  similar  material, 
in  lengts  not  to  exceed  65  ft.,  overhang  not  to  exceed  16 
ft. — height  and  width  to  conform  to  Rule  25,  if  the  material 
would  be  injured  if  loaded  on  more  than  one  car.  From  a 
point  of  safety  in  transit,  it  is  a  very  undesirable  method 
and  should  be  used  only  when  absolutely  necessary." 

Rule  9/.— Change  side  clearances  from  IX  in.  to  22  in. 
to  conform  to  changes  in  Rule  51. 

Rule  9.?. — In  order  to  cover  triple  loads  of  long  flexible 
material,  this  rule  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Long  flexible  material  like  plates,  etc.,  which  can  not 
be  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  24.  must  be  loaded  on  two  (2) 
bearing  pieces  and  two  (2"l  or  more  sliding  pieces  as  in 
l-'igs  41.  42.  43.  43  A  and  43-H.  The  >it<l inur  pieces 
must  he  4  in.  lower  than  the  hearing  pieces  and  must 
have  flat  iron  '/j  in.  by  6  in  secured  to  the  upper  side,  either  with 
spikes  or  lag  screws  at  each  end  These  iron  pieces  which  are 
intended  to  facilitate  curving  must  extend  at  least  22  in.  beyond 
each  srtle  of  the  lading  and  must  l>e  coated  with  grease  before 
the  lading  is  placed  upon  them  The  bearing  pieces  must  be 
secured  to  the  car  and  the  material  clamped  together  111  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  Rules  72  and  80  to  prevent  it  from  shifting." 


Fig.  1— Loading  of  Long  Flexible  Material  on  Flat  Cars  and 
Gondola  Cars. 


Rule  '/V. — The  last  sentence  should  be  k  b.iti  ;r ; . '  t>.  read: 
"Roiling  freight  must  I  e  loaded  longitudinally  with  car  and 
must  lie  chocked  lo  prevent  end  and  side  motion." 

Rule  /of— '  All  structural  material  and  plates  m..re  than 
>0  ft.  long,  also."  should  lu-  eliminated,  as  this  c'a-s  of  lading 
is  covered  by  Rule  '>3. 

Rule  //.". — The  fo'lowing  should  be  added  to  rcii-  rule: 

"Pipe  8  ft.,  or  less  in  length,  side  and  end  protection  must 
be  provided." 

Rule  iis-.-\. — On  account  of  the  difficultv  experienced 
handling  pipe  where  small  sizes  have  been  placed  inside  of 
larger  pipe,  a  rule  prohibiting  the  practice  has  been  sug- 
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gestcd  to  read  as  follows,  and  shown  as  second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  kuic  112-A: 

"Wrought-iron  pipe  of  the  smaller  sizes,  approximately 
IJi  in.  in  diameter  and  less,  should  nut  be  loaded  inside  oi 
larger  sizes  of  pipe,  unless  below  the  ends  or  end  gate*  of 
cars." 

"Wrought-iron  pipe  of  the  smaller  sizes,  approximately 
1 !  j  in.  in  diameter  and  less,  should  not  be  loaded  on  top  oi 
the  larger  sizes  of  pipe,  unless  the  load  is  below  the  ends 
or  end  gates  <»f  cars,  except  where  the  smaller  pipe  is 
securely  tied  in  bundles." 

KuU  in  K  and  115—  Omit  the  last  sentence  in  brackets, 
reading:    "iSce  Rule  112  for  wiring  and  staking)." 

KuU  Hi-. I. — Add  after  the  word  "Pipe"  the  last  word  on 
page  105  the  following:  "Provided  that  blocking  more  than 
10  in.  in  height  wi>l  not  be  required." 

KuU  I/O, — This  rule  has  been  revised  to  conform  to  the 
present  method  of  loading  as  follows: 

"Blocking  of  more  than  10  in.  in  height  will  not  be  re- 
quired, hut  "11  loads  oi  pipe  3  ft.,  or  over  in  diameter  the 
blocking  must  be  stayed  by  suitable  chocking." 

KuU  J>?-.l  — This  rule  should  read  as  follows: 

"Gondola  cars,  Oalvanizcd-iron  culvert  pipe  <>f  all  sizes, 
for  size  and  number  of  stakes  to  be  used  sec  Rule  12  and 
112.  When  mixed  ItzeS  arc  loaded  on  the  same  car,  the 
small  size  pipe  when  possible,  should  be  placed  inside  the 
large  size.  In  loading  galvanized  pipe  Rule  9  must  be  com- 
plied with." 

Kul,-  1  i'-C — Thi>  rule  should  read  a«  follows: 
Mining  cars  and  similar  vehicles:  the  length  ol  cars  being 
equal  to  .,r  greater  than  twice  the  height  of  car  side,  if 
loaded  in  gondola  cars  on  ends,  the  broad  side  or  bottom 
must  be  loaded  parallel  with  car  side  and  securely  blocked 
again»t  side  of  car.  the  other  ends  brought  together  in  a 
cone  shape.  Kach  pair  of  cars  or  vehicles  must  be  securely 
fastened  together  "n  each  side  with  a  hoard  not  less  than 
one  by  <>  in  bolted  to  each  car  or  vehicle  with  one  H-in. 
bolt,  the  entire  load  to  he  tied  together  with  four  strands, 
two  wrappings  of  gn.xl  'i  in   diameter  wire.    The  blocking 


Fig.  2— Manner  of  Loading  Mining  Cars  and  Similar  Vehicles 
in  Gondola  Cars. 

must  be  oi  sound  timber  not  less  than  Oin.  by  6  in.  Square. 
Fig.  hi- A  show*,  substantially  how  the  load  is  to  he  secured." 

On  1  age  108,  first  line  under  the  heading  "End  Protec- 
tion." should  be  changed  to  read  as  fo  lows: 

"Cars  not  1  rovided  with  end  stake  pocket*  the  necessary, 
etc.."  and  alter  "or"  in  first  line  on  page  KM),  the  word  "two" 
should  he  inserted. 

Kuh-  Ul. —  Last  sentence  in  second  paragraph  should  be 
changed  !■•  read  as  follows: 

"Knd  blocking  to  be  not  less  than  '»  in  in  height,  bolted  to 
car  tloor  ami  securely  clcatcd."  Fig  Mil  should  be  changed 
lo  conform  to  the  abov  e  change  in  the  rule  Four  ineli  block- 
ing  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  boilers  and  tanks  over  8  ft  in 
diameter  ..n  Mat  cars. 

KuU  l.'l-.l  —Should  be  adde.l  to  the  ro  le  to  cover  shipment 
of  smoke  stacks  on  same  car  with  boiler.  This  rule  lo  read 
as  follow  s 

"When  smoke  stacks  are  shipped  on  same  car  wMl  boiler, 
not  less  than  4  in.  by  4  in  stake*  should  be  applied  to  each 
side  of  car.  and  each  pair  of  stakes  tied  together  w  ith  one  inch 
by  5  in  cr..-s  braces,  nailed  to  each  side  of  stakes  wi'h  3  ten- 
penny  nail-.  The  smoke  stack,  should  he  loaded  on  top  of 
cross  brace*  and  securely  wired  to  them  with  'J-in.  diameter 
wire.  The  projection  of  stakes  above  cross  brace  should  not 
be  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  smoke  stack." 
Kill,'  Ui-K. — This  rule  should  read  as  follows: 
"Kngines.  machinery  and  vehicles  shipped  on  their  own 
wheels,  should  have  wheels  securely  chocked  fore  and  aft  and 
longitudinal  sills  placed  on  the  inside  of  wheels  and  securely 
fastened  to  nVitr  of  car.  Strut-  shouM  be  used  to  prevent  the 
heavy  part*  hi  the  engine  shifting  endwise,  One  end  oi  the 
strut'  should  be  placed  against  some  strong  prolTtion  on 
ravine,  machine  or  vehicle— the  other  end  securely  fastened 
to  th.i.r  of  car  " 
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KuU  U.\— Fig.  04  shows  three  horizontal  tic  braces,  instead 
of  one.  

KuU  j.v-.I. — The  2  in.  by  4  in.  diagonal  braces  to  axe', 
journals  now  shown  m  Fig.  Go-  B  and  (jo-C,  should  be  eliminat- 
ed and  angular  chocks  8  in  in  height  against  Wheel  tread, 
spiked  to  car  floor,  should  be  substituted, 

Kult's  117  and  Hj-A. — These  rules  should  read  as  follows; 

"Kule  /->". — Hewed  ties  8  ft.  or  more  in  length,  or  sawed 
tics  of  lengths  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  or  similar  material  which  Aott 
not  conform  to  Rule  12b,  mav  be  loaded  longitudinally  in  four 
tiers,  as  per  Fig.  71,  in  which  case  the  ends  of  the  tiers  next 
to  the  end  of  car  and  end  of  ties  projecting  into  the  door- 
ways must  rest  on  bearing  pieces  not  less  than  6  in.  thick 
laid  crosswise  on  floor  of  car.  If  the  length  of  car  is  such 
that  ties  can  not  be  piled  in  four  tiers,  three  tiers  may  he 
used  as  shown  i it  Fig.  72.  in  which  case  the  spaces  between 
the  ties  must  be  blocked  to  prevent  any  shifting  of  the  middle 
tier.  When  loaded  in  three  or  four  tiers  as  indicated  the  door 
Protection  strips  need  not  be  applied. 

"KuU  l*7-A. — Sawed  ties  more  than  12  ft.  in  length  (sec 
rules  for  loading  lumber)." 

KuU-  ij.'. — A  paragraph  should  be  added  as  follows: 

"To  protect  the  ends  of  cars  loaded  with  greased  shaftings, 
boards  2;..  in.  thick,  full  width  of  car  and  to  height  of  lading, 
should  lie  securely  nailed  to  end  of  car." 

KuU  nj.~ This  rule  to  read  as  follows: 

"If  box  cars  are  used  for  loading  heavy  machinery,  such  as 
lathes,  planers,  Imring  machines,  etc.,  each  machine  should  be 
blocked  by  securely  nailing  to  floor  of  car  2  in.  by  4  in.  hard- 
wood strips  fore  and  aft,  to  prevent  shifting  endwise." 

A  en  Kuh-  lit — Automobiles  should  have  gasoline  and  water 
tanks  emptied  and  batteries  disconnected.  If  electric  automo- 
biles, remove  batteries.  Tlace  automobile  in  car  parallel  with 
sides  of  car.  See  that  front  wheels  are  in  line  with  back  wheels. 
Set  brakes.  The  lower  third  of  tires  should  be  wrapped  with  at 
least  two  thicknesses  of  good  hurlap  to  prevent  chafing.  Secure 
each  wheel  with  hands  of  good  strong  material  (canvas  pre- 
ferred) fastened  with  2  in.  by  4  in.  by  12  in.  sound  wood  blocks, 
placed  on  each  side  parallel  with  wheel,  and  securely  nailed  to 
car  floor  to  prevent  hands  from  pulling  loose.  Each  wheel 
should  he  chocked  lure  and  aft  with  angular  chocking  one-third 
the  height  and  2  in.  wider  than  wheel.  The  chocking  of  each 
wheel  should  be  tied  together  with  a  In.ard  on  each  side  of 
wheel,  securely  nailed  to  the  chocks.  To  preserve  alignment 
of  the  front  wheels,  small  ropes  tightly  drawn  should  be  fast- 
ened from  the  top  of  one  wheel  lo  the  bottom  of  the  other, 
fiurlap  should  be  placed  around  wheels  under  rope  to  protect 
paint.  When  shipped  without  tires,  no  part  of  the  wheel  except 
center  of  rim  should  come  in  contact  with  the  chocking.  In 
addition  to  chocking  referred  to.  an  iron  band  not  less  than  ljj 
in.  wide  and  not  less  than  18  gane  in  thickness  should  he  passed 
over  tup  of  wheel  and  securely  fastened  to  chocking. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— A.  Kearney,  (  \'  &  W\).  chairman; 
R  E.  Smith.  (A.  C  L.  H.  Turner.  (P.  &  I..  E>;  W.  F. 
Kiesel.  (Penna  ):  C.  X  Swanson.  (A.  T.  *  S.  F.)  ;  G.  H.  flil- 
man.  (No,  Pac),  and  J.  M.  Rarrowdalc.  (III.  Cent  ). 

In  presenting  the  rep..rt.  Mr  Kearny  said:  "Rule  No.  03 
is  to  be  modified  to  the  extent  that  we  will  allow  a  uniform 
plate  of  1*4  in.  1'nder  Rule  \..  117"-  V.  there  should  be 
added  to  the  code  to  cover  shipment  of  galvanized  "cor- 
rugated sheet"  iron  culveit  pipe" 

The  committee  had  a  meeting  yesterday,  and  received 
some  other  suggestions  relating  to  changes  in  the  M  C.  B 
Loading  Rules.  The  committee  would  tike  to  embody  the 
following  changes  in  its  re  on : 

KuU  /.'—Add  to  first  sentence  fourth  line,  "or  rolled  or 
built  up  steel  sections  of  equal  strength," 

KuUs  /s-.-J.  R  and  C.  Make  reference  to  the  use  of  "slid- 
ing 1  ieces"  as  we  1  as  "bearing  pieces  " 

KuU  M-/:'     Make  reference  to  15-C. 

KuU  lf-F.. —  In  order  to  make  the  ru'e  correspond  to  the 
figures,  it  should  be  changed  as  follows: 

"For  twin  or  triple  loads  of  long  flexible  material,  such 
.1-  plate,  or  similar  lading,  requiring  two  or  more  sliding 
pieces  in  addition  to  the  bearing  pieces,  the  weight  of  lading 
must  not  exceed  nne-half  the  capacity  of  car,  and  must  con- 
form to  Pigs.  41.  42,  43,  43  .4  and  43-/?. 

"  For  material  of  less  flexibility  such  as  heavy  channels  and 
I-beams,  see  rules  15  . f,  H  and  C.  and  Figs.  3°  and  40 

"For  Tee  and  girder  rails  <<i  to  r>5  ft.  long,  loaded  on  flat 
cars  havinir  four  or  more  stress  rods  or  on  gondolas  with 
dtrp  ends,  the  lading  may  equal  the  marked  capacity  of  car" 

KuU  »_»—  add  to  end  of  second  section:  "Or  rolled  or  built 
up  steel  construction," 

KuU  >  1—  change  to  read-  "The  preferable  distance  be- 
tween bearing  piece*  under  lading  on  two  or  more  cars  i« 
7  10  (he  total  length  of  lading,  with  allowable  variation  front 
f.-lO  to  810" 
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l:ig.  /<?. — Add  t.»  the  heading,  "Rule  (f\." 

/•'iff.       ■  Omit  tin"  words  "in  bundles*'  in  mites 

Add  Fig.  33-A  to  second  line  oi  heading  to  table  covering 
maximum  weight  of  load. 

Ftg.  43— Add  the  ^  or.]  "flexible"  to  heading,  after  the  word 
"material." 

HuU  ,-/.— Reference  to  Fig.  2"'  should  he  omitted. 
Utile  ;(>■— Reading  -build  refer  to  Ft*.  3S-A  a*  well  as  Fin 
24. 

A*n/c  ".V. — Change  the  words  "bearing  pieces"  in  the  second 
line  to  "clamping  pieces. " 

A'w/c  i/.'.— Page  K.1  i  rst  line,  change  to  ri  in   x  <>  in. 

A'm/c  </(.---  Change  word*  'hearing  piece  '  in  sixth  line  to 
"clamping  piece  " 

A'm/c  i"i<.— Adil  p.sle  "3  for  sliding  pieces  and  sliding 

irons." 

Rule  /i./. — Otni: 

Fig.  59.. -Change  cut  to  show  3  instead  of  4  pairs  of  stakes 
K  illustrate  the  i-ilc  rather  than  the  exception. 

rVu/v  Add  word*  "struetural  bars  and  shapes."  after 

"plates"  in  first  line 

Fig  46-  Chang'  heading  to  read:  "Structural  material 
loaded  on  fiat  car-     r  top  of  sides  ..|  gondola  cars." 

I  is.  rsMiiy 

I  S  Dowmiig.  i  I..  >.  &  M.  S  ):  Inder  Rule  121-B  it  says: 
"Kngines.  machinery  and  vehicles  shipped  on  their  own  wheels 
should  have  wheel  ,  corely  chocked  foie  ,iiid  aft,  and  longitud- 
inal sills  placed  on  the  inside  of  wheels  and  securely  fastened 
to  Moor  of  car,"  A  tit  tie  further  down,  it  says  "securely  fastened 
to  floor  i.f  car'  Inspectors  generally  understand  when  you 
say  "shipped  >>n  th-.r  own  wheels."  that  the  thing  will  mil 
on  the  way  Iik<-  a  crane  We  had  a  serious  accident  on 
account  of  a  .ran-  1  adid  on  a  flat  car,  the  wheels  of  which 
were  securely  h  rked.  but  the  machinery  of  the  crane  was  not 
locked.  It  wa-  ••:dy  covered  In  canvas,  and  in  going 
around  the  cur  .-  the  machinery  of  the  crane  became  free, 
and  a  serious  ao;:  h :::  was  caused,  and  I  ihitik  we  should 
specify  that  the  gcrmg  of  these  crane-  should  Ik'  blocked. 

A.  Kearney:  ti  i-  the  intention  to  cover  that  point  by  an 
illustration  which  w.ll  show  how  that  class  of  shi[iment  is 
to   l>e  handled. 

M.  K.  Hanuiro  1  suggest  that  in  Rule  121-1!  the  word 
"shipped"  l,e  changed  to  "loaded";  "Kngines.  machinery  and 
vehicles  loaded  ■  ai   their   own   wheels  " 

A.  Kearney  That  i-  acceptable  to  the  committee.  (The 
report  wa-  re  fern-!  to  Letter  Ballot  i. 


OVERHEAD  INSPECTION  OF  BOX  CARS 


The  commit t:  Rules  for  I.oading  Materials,  to  whom 
was  last  year  assigned  the  formulation  of  rules  fur  the  overhead 
inspection  of  box  car*  for  loading,  was  forced  to  present  a 
report  of  pr> :gr,-.  the  last  convention  on  account  of  its 
inability  to  sari-i,, e i Is  cover  the  field  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  seemed  m  warrant.  With  the  assistance  of  tin- 
American  Railway  A --■  ciation.  the  General  Managers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  South,.-,.-:  and  others,  a  great  deal  of  data  showing 
in  a  general  h  o  i\h..t  was  taking  (dace,  aiul  what  claims  were 
resulting  from  'l.  m.ucd  and  defective  equipment,  were  secured; 
however,  the  »uv. submitted  at  that  time  and  those  sulo 
scqticntly  ol.taim'd  -;ni:  to  be  much  the  same,  except  perhaps 
in  quantity,  rate  ..:"  increase  and  losses  sprained. 

tin  account  ot  the  many  damage  claims  presented,  with  th.- 
attendant  difficulties  in  adjustment,  often  by  reason  of  uncer- 
tainty in  some  -n-iam-es  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  claim  that 
might  belong  f>  o  ■  .-..nditir.n  of  the  car  at  the  initial  point  of 
loading,  and  h.o,  lui.h  originated  on  the  line  of  the  road,  its 
treatment,  etc  .  i:  s'-enu-d  proper  to  mention  at  the  outset  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  evidently  narrows  itself  down  to  the 
important  factor  a  oisoection.  selection  and  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  rnr  the  loading  station  The  committer  found 
ttscl!  confronti-.i  -a  ith  innumerable  difficulties  and  objections 
Ottered  bv  railr  t  io-  explaining  that  latitude  must  he  allowed  on 
account  of  possible  unwarranted  interference  to  movement  where 
unnecessary  lim,  mie"  t  be  consumed  selecting  and  preparing 
emiiptm nt.  esp<c  ol-  where  the  supply  and  opportunity  to  obtain 
equipment  is  of  .-, -nsnlcrahle  moment.    It  is  -till  further  argued 

that  sUch  a  pr  !u-c  might  result  in  embarrassment  if  any 

specific  and  tr  ■:•  -•onsent  rules  are  established  fur  the  cra'- 
ing  and  inspect!,  •  -  opiipuient,  even  though  the  work  lie  con- 
lined  to  cars  f.,r  -  !;,in-nt  of  only  certain  commodities  read'ly 
damaged  by  wavr.  r  leakage  losses  At  all  events,  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  .;  oo  at  bast  in  certain  localities,  that  s'eps 
might  be  profitably  i.o:  n  working  to  the  standardization  of  rules 
and  requirement  •  *'•  r  the  selection  and  inspection  of  conipiiient 
required  for  cert.n-  -  opmcnts.  and  it  is  the  oninion  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee that  if  it    -  -         to  be  possible  to  secure  improved  con- 


ditions along  this  line,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
confining  attention  to  shipments  readily  damaged  by  moisture, 
eliminating  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  other  "com- 
modities, at  least  until  some  systematic  rule  can  tic  established 
and  gotten  under  way. 

It  has  been  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  a  composite  card 
acceptable  to  the  roads  now  following  the  practice  of  securing 
certificate  of  inspection  cards  will  he  the  first  solid  ground 
reached  in  working  to  a  uniform  practice  and  if  the  interest 
of  such  roads  can  be  secured  in  this  direction,  the  proposition 
will  be  readily  given  the  necessary  impetus  to  carry  it  as  far 
as  it  can  Ik-  employed  with  profit  and  without  danger  of  being 
used  beyond  the  point  of  economy.  Working  to  this  end  the 
committee  has  secured  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  list 
of  roads  using  certificates  of  inspection  cards  They  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Great  Northern;  Chicago,  Burlington  &■  yuincy;  Chicago 
Great  Western:  Chicago.  Milwaukee  Si  St.  Paul;  Minneapolis. 
St.  Raul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Illinois  Central;  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  and  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

The  Great  Northern,  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Raul  use  only  one  form  of  card  and  the  card 
used  by  each  road  is  practically  the  same,  and  is  given  below; 

l\  M    A  St.  P.  Ky 
Tki.  c.vr 
No  .......  Initial  

r<iK  l'UH'K. 

tnsTerml  hy.   ... 

half   I'JI  

There  have  been  no  special  instructions  issued  by  these  roads 
as  to  the  inspection  to  he  made,  a  specially  trained  man  being 
selected  for  the  work, 

The  C  B.  &•  Q.  are  using  four  different  forms  of  inspection 
cards,  one  being  tor  flour,  cement,  grain,  rough  freight;  one 
for  flour,  one  for  cars  fit  for  grain  and  one  for  cars  not  fit 
for  grain.  There  are  no  specific  instructions  for  inspection 
issued  The  master  mechanics  are  instructed  to  have  the  empty 
cars  inspected  and  carded  according  to  their  condition  and  the 
requirements  of  traffic 

The  M.  St.  I\  &  S.  S.  M.  is  using  two  inspection  cards,  one 
for  cars  suitable  for  llour  loading,  and  ope  for  cars  not  suitable 
for  tbmr.  grain  or  merchandise.  The  instruction*  relative  to 
the  use  of  these  cards  are  that  the  car*  are  to  be  given  a  special 
interior  and  exterior  inspection  to  see  that  sheathing,  lining, 
d'ri>ring,  rooting,  doors  and  fastenings  are  in  good  condition; 
any  small  Ivies  found  in  the  floor  are  to  be  ideated  over,  care 
being  taken  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  cleats  to  prevent  damage 
to  flour  sacks.  Cars  with  a  bad  odor,  due  to  carrying  hides, 
oil.  etc.,  are  not  to  be  used  for  flour.  Cars  otherwise  O.  K.'d 
with  the  exception  of  having  small  oil  spots  on  the  floor  are 
to  be  painted  over  with  quick-drying  paint  All  projecting 
nails,  spikes  or  bolts  to  be  removed  or  driven  in  to  prevent 
damage  to  flour  sacks,  and  all  cars  are  to  lie  swept  out 
thoroughly  clean.  Cars  fit  for  flour  loading  are  to  be  carded 
O  K„  and  the  numbers  and  initial  of  such  cars  are  lo  be  turned 
in  lo  the  agent. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  using  two  inspection  cards,  one  for  flour 
and  one  for  grain  loading.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  make- 
up of  the  cards,  except  that  one  is  printed  in  red  and  the 
other  in  green.  The  Santa  Fe  instructions  .relative  to  the  use 
of  the  inspection  cards  arc  a*  follows: 

Where  car  inspectors  arc  located,  cards  will  be  furnished  the 
inspectors,  and  at  the  stations  where  there  are  no  car  inspectors, 
the  local  agents,  or  their  representatives,  will  inspect  all  cars  for 
grain  and  flour  loading.  If  afier  proper  inspection  car*  are 
found  to  be  in  suitable  condition  for  grain  and  flour  loading,  a 
card  is  to  he  attached  to  the  car  door,  three  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  door.  Switchmen  or  local  crews  should  be  prohibited 
from  placing  at  loading  docks,  platforms,  or  elevators,  an  empty 
car  which  does  tint  have  one  of  these  cards  attached,  When  a 
car  has  been  inspected  and  card  placed  thereon  and  placed 
at  loading  <h>ck,  and  when  ship|H'r  or  his  representative  has 
inspected  the  ear  and  accepted  same  for  loading,  the  card  will 
be  detached  and  returned  to  the  representative  of  the  company, 
anil  shall  be  attached  to  and  tiled  by  the  agent  with  duplicate 
bill  of  lading  or  shipping  instructions,  .shippers  must  In-  noti- 
fied when  a  car  is  made  empty  at  their  plant  that  the  car 
must  not  be  loaded  until  it  has  been  inspected  and  necessary 
card  attached  The  Santa  Fe  is  now  contemplating  the  use  of 
another  form  of  inspection  card,  which  is  made  up  in  manifest 
form  so  that  shippers  can  have  a  copy  for  their  use. 

The  Frisco  Lines  are  using  three  forms  of  inspection 
cards.  and  an  abstract  of  the  instructions  follows: 
The  roofs  must  be  carefully  inspected  to  ascertain  if  water- 
proof, the  doors  to  see  that  thee  fit  light,  and  arc  in  good 
condition.  The  doors  should  be  pulled  shut  and  inspected  for 
leakage  The  doors  of  all  cars  loaded  on  Frisco  rails  and 
on  foreign  line  rails  for  movement  via  Frisco,  must  be  wedged, 
papered  and  striped  in  the  following  manner:    Drive  one  wedge 
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between  each  door  shoe  and  the  door,  which  will  force  the 
door  up  against  side  of  car.  After  the  wedges  have  been 
applied,  a  strip  of  odorless  asphalt  paper,  11  in.  wide,  must 
be  applied  over  the  openings  of  the  car  door,  that  is,  one 
strip  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  one  on  the  top  of  the 
door,  the  paper  to  be  held  in  place  with  narrow  wooden 
strips.  A  standard  grain  door  section  is  seven  ft.  long  and 
20  in.  wide.  Usually  three  or  more  sections  are  used  for 
each  door.  They  should  be  placed  in  position  and  nailed  to 
the  door  posts  with  8-pcnny  nails.  Large  nails  or  spikes  must 
not  be  used.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  doors 
lit  closely,  and  that  there  are  no  holes  in  them.  Nails  pro- 
truding from  door  posts  must  be  pulled  out  so  that  the  grain 
doors  will  tit  closely.  Grain  doors  made  of  light  material 
must  not  be  used  for  the  bottom  or  middle  section,  account 
pressure  being  greater  on  these  sections.  Doors  made  of  good 
strong  lumber  should  be  used.  Burlap  will  be  furnished  by 
the  store  department  upon  receipt  of  proper  requisition,  cut 
in  strips  eight  ft.  long  and  40  in.  wide  for  the  doors, 
and  3  ft.  long  and  40  in.  wide  to  cover  the  draft  bolts. 
Two  strips  8  ft.  long  should  be  used  to  cover  the  grain  doors. 
This  leaves  6  iti.  over  each  end  of  the  grain  door  for 
tacking  to  the  side  of  the  car.  The  lower  strip  should  be 
allowed  to  lap  on  the  car  floor  8  to  10  in.  in  order  to  make 
a  leak-proof  joint.  It  must  not  be  tacked  to  the  car 
floor,  The  top  strip  should  lap  over  the  lower  strip  from  4 
to  6  in.,  and  should  not  I*-  tacked  to  the  grain  door.  Wooden 
strips  will  be  furnished  with  the  burlap  to  tack  the  ends  to 
the  side  of  the  car.  The  short  pieces  of  burlap  are  to  He 
tacked  over  the  draft  bolt*  and  held  in  place  by  short  strips 
of  wood  tacked  around  the  edges  Burlap  should  be  applied 
loosely  and  not  stretched  tight  across  the  lioards,  so  that  it 
can  give  and  not  tear  from  the  bulging  of  the  doors 

While  the  general  practice  stems  to  In-  to  use  cards  bearing 
printing  in  large  letters  showing  a  specific  commodity,  or  in 
some  cases  one  or  two  products,  the  committee  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  readily  get  away  from  a  card  on  which  provisions 
are  made  for  the  designation  of  the  shipment  for  which  the 
car  is  inspected  and  made  suitable  without  introducing  more 
than  one  card,  which  is  not  wanted  unless  it  cannot  be  avohted. 
A  sample  of  such  a  card,  representing  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  cards,  with  their  instructions,  is  as  follows: 

a.  n.  s  r  Rv 

Tin.  o.i. 

No    Iritial  

o  K    Ton  Slltl'MKNT  <<K  t  n\l  M' >MT 1 1- X 

filler  (  l.i»Ml"u:.li:„i 

If^lKtifiJ  Uy  

t»»t«-  IV!  ...  .     St.ni,»l,   . 

I  Size  of  c.ml,  t>  hy  incur*.) 

The  committee  points  out  the  three  apparent  classifications  of 
lading  for  which  the  box  car  is  on  some  roads  and  in  sonic  locali- 
ties receiving  special  attention  before  loading.  The  three 
following  classifications  were  given  as  covering  the  situation 
at  least  until  improvement  can  In-  suggested  and  worked  out. 

Classification  .1. —  Flour  and  sugar. 

Classification  P..— Hulk  grain. 

Classification-  C— Lime,  cement,  plaster;  boxed,  sacked  and 
crated  packages  of  seeds,  coffee  and  merchandise;  hay.  dry 
goods  and  notions;  high  grades  of  finished  lumber;  tobacco, 
furniture,  household  goods  and  certain  grades  of  tin  and  gal- 
vanized iron. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  above  classification,  the  items 
shown  under  .)  have  been  grouped  together  m  order  to 
secure  cars  which  might  be  necessary  for  such  shipments,  i.  e„ 
those  free  from  soiled  floors  and  interiors  carrying  odors  liable 
to  damage  the  goods;  whereas  cars  selected  for  classification  B. 
intended  for  bulk  grain,  clearly  indicate  by  their  character 
what  might  be  suitable  for  their  safe  transportation;  likewise 
classification  ('.  covering  the  commodities  mentioned,  could  be 
safely  transported  in  a  car  which,  while  it  should  be  tight, 
need  not  necessarily  l:v  as  carefully  selected  as  to  other  con- 
ditions as  a  car  for  classttieatv <n  .1, 

<  in  the  back  of  the  cards,  inspection  instructions  should  be 
printed  as  follows: 

■   -i-j  .  r   i  s 

("la— hum    A.  fl....it,..ii1  i     n  C\i.-;fi,-.vi..ti  C- 

I  .  ,  V-  S    lO.lf,  r  .  .  V  v     !.,.,(*  I  l  'U      t  ■  .f 

I.,.,*,,  .ifflue.  f  .-       m  !u  £  T . 

I     .-r    r.-    I    '  I  ,.  V     ,..  1     I-  nr'-  t.    •-      -"   (     K  »-.!• 

-'if..:    r  V.if-s-.l    ort     »•„  r'  i         SI:!'!.'!      T"il  -L.,I». 

Un  •■"■[■■■.  >!•>•»..-■  <l     r   -ti.|.-  It,.. I.  .    -I  ■•  -  -!"(•■ 

'•■ill    'I""".   s   .o-'l    .  ■•!«•..     Ii.il>   .|..,.r»    t-  |  •■  ,.n.|      I..  ,|  ,  tips 

l< «  'i'1    l-«ls  -,r  I    •••  • 

•■'   I-  -  'I    "   I  •  >'■■■  I  ••  <■  ■'        ■'                  -   f,  t   I-  >:« 

•'i    '  i  ■ .  1 1 ' '  "  i  '■ '  '. "  i  -I  I  lir,  ,  ...  -.r    I  ••  r     ]".-., V., ■   ,,r     .-^i  .li..r 

lii.i.'a 

I   ■    i-    s  .:'  I  i,v     .-*     n(.,,r  M-     .  n  -1     i       ri  f     Pr-..-1   h  ii'     i  n1.  :n 

«r   any   material  <»tt\-  -  «,i»t    .  .  i,  t-  ■  fi    •    •■.  •!   it.  ,,.v 

ii.B  rt<K.r<  likely  p.  <lj.ii  pl.it>  »  strafl  hvln. 

,    L'         *.l    'l'  t- 


MKTHOH  OF  INSPECTION  BSFOKE  LOADING. 

(A)  Inspection  to  be  made  at  point  of  loading  whenever 
practicable. 

(B)  At  point  of  distribution  from  which  car  is  forwarded 
to  loading  station,  and  again  by  Agent. 

(C)  Cars  received  and  unloaded  at  station  where  no  in- 
spectors are  located,  should  be  inspected  by  the  Agent. 

Aside  front  the  Master  Car  Builders'  inspection  of  car,  in- 
cluding roof,  running  boards,  air  brakes,  safety  appliances,  and 
running  gear,  as  well  as  the  external  inspection  of  sides,  ends, 
doors,  ventilators  and  windows  an  internal  inspection  must  be 
made  of  the  roof  and  siding,  with  doors,  ventilators  and  win- 
dows in  closed  position. 

1.  Search  for  light  indicating  openings  and  cracks  which 
might  produce  leaks. 

2.  For  loose,  damaged  and  broken  boards,  loose  knots,  knot 
holes,  bad  joints,  etc. 

3.  For  all  nails  and  bolts  extending  above  surface  of  floor  and 
lining  and  nails  protruding  through  roofing. 

4.  Search  for  water  stains  indicating  cracks  and  air  spaces. 

5.  Search  for  cracks  sufficient  to  admit  storm  water  beating 
through  opening,  also  for  openings  and  bad  joints  around  win- 
dow and  doors. 

6.  Examine  for  metal  sheets  out  of  position  along  edge  of 
Mtttcarlins  or  down  from  edjje  of  ridge  pole 

7.  Search  for  small  holes  m  metai  roofs  due  to  rust  or  small 
openings  in  roof  from  other  causes. 

8.  Doors  must  open  and  close  properly. 

The  floors  should  be  clean,  dry  and  free  from  delects  sufficient 
to  admit  moisture,  and  any  fouling  by  previous  shipments,  such 
as  fertilizer,  oils,  and  other  freight  which  would  damage  more 
perishable  commodities  If  the  centerpin  is  uncovered,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  Heard,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  character  of  freight  to  be  loaded  Inspect  closely 
for  defects  in  framing  which  might,  by  reason  of  their  weak- 
ness, allow  the  sheathing  to  He  readily  broken  or  damaged. 

After  a  car  is  thoroughly  inspected  and  known  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  the  commodities 
in  the  classifications,  the  inspector  or  agent,  as  provided  for. 
making  such  inspection  or  able  to  certify  to  the  condition  of 
the  car,  must  make  out  the  prescribed  certificate  of  inspection 
card  and  tack  it  to  the  car  just  under  the  car  numlier  After 
the  car  is  placed  and  accepted  for  loading,  the  certificate  of  in- 
spection card  must  be  detached  from  the  car  and  delivered  to 
the  Agent  before  bill  of  lading  is  issued.  The  card  must  finally 
He  attached  to  the  agent's  ..dice  copy  of  bill  of  lading  or  shipping 
ticket,  for  future  reference  in  case  of  question  arising  as  to  the 
condition  of  car  before  loading. 

Inflection  of  car  bodies,  doors,  and  the  ->!acarding  of  Had 
roofs,  etc  ,  as  well  as  making  notation  <■•'  the  extent  of  damage, 
is  at  present  given  attention;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  genera! 
results  seem  to  indicate  that  improvements  can  be  made  and 
higher  efficiency  obtained,  since  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  any  observation,  inspection,  and  amount  of  prevention  can 
be  more  economically  directed  at  the  time  of  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  car  than  through  repeated  repairs  and  atten- 
tion to  cars  en  route,  only  to  find  the  car  arriving  at  its  destina- 
tion offering  opportunities  for  criticism  and  possibly  heavy 
damage  claims.  Hence  the  fact  remains  that  the  successful 
launching  of  any  systematic  and  uniform  practice  hinges  upon 
a  closer  inspection  of  equipment  as  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  superstructure  for  the  loading  of  certain  commodities,  and 
such  inspection  should  Ik-  made  in  the  '.est  possible  manner,  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

s  I '  rli.i:  MKSl  AkY  kfcinvr. 

The  foregoing  report  was  lorwaid.  .1  the  eight  railroads 
now  using  a  certificate  of  inspection  card,  inviting  front  tli.ni 
criticism  and  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  further  offered  in 
the  committee's  report.  The  real  object,  as  explained  t»  them, 
was  to  obtain  their  views  upon  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
committee,  and  to  further  ascertain  if  in  their  judgment  a  uni- 
form plan  and  the  tint  form  card,  as  suggested  hy  the  c>""- 
miitee.  will  tiiect  the  requirements ;  furthermore,  if  they  would 
be  willing  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  to  use  it  in  lieu  of  what 
liii^ht  riow  be  their  practice. 

Tin-  committee  tailed  to  secure  unanimous  approval  of  tlir 
inspection  card  recommended.  W  hile  the  majority  of  the  roads 
agree  t>>  the  arrangement  of  the  card,  and  the  plan  covering 
Ms  iisf  suggested,  others  think  that  better  results  can  He 
obtained  bv  using  separate  cards  for  each  classification,  either 
printing  on  the  card  the  commodity  to  he  handled,  or  by  using 
cards  of  different  colors  The  main  objection  raised  against 
a  >ii:gl«  card  f.-r  the  thrre  classifications  is  oil  account  of 
r< (jtiiriiiL-  the  ins|.c-t tor  to  write  the  letter  A,  iV.  or  (",  indicaime 
the  clas.si:icati..n ,  and  there  is  still  another  objection  raised 
as  u  ,  Miin  mpt.it.  •  requiring  the  switchmen  or  trainmen  to 
r.a.1  the  card  and  ascertain  from  the  information  written 
there .n  .lie  >-l.i-.  of  ...mmitltjy  the  car  is  suitable  for  handling 
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The  committee  found  that  a  schedule  for  such  an  inspection 
was  feasible,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  report,  and  that  the 
requirements  can  be  made  to  very  readily  lit  in  with  whatever 
hnal  form  and  plan  of  handling  the  card  is  adopted;  but  has 
not  been  so  successful  in  working  out  a  card  satisfactory  to  all 
railroads.  The  use  of  colored  cards  would  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable,  and  would  not  necessarily  disturb  the  funda- 
mental inspection  plan  proposed,  provided  it  would  be  considered 
better  to  relieve  the  inspection  force  from  writing  the  classifi- 
cation A'  15,  and  C  on  the  card  (which  a*  a  matter  of  fact  is 
practically  nothing) ;  and  requiring  as  a  substitute  the  carrying 
of  a  larger  number  of  cards  so  as  to  designate  the  classification 
by  color.  It  would  seem  that  even  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  worked  out  and  still  obtain  a  uniform  practice;  hut  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  since  it  has  gone  about  as  far 
as  it  can  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  or  that  a  committee  lie  instructed  to 
handle  it  in  conjunction  with  that  Association.  The  report 
is  signed  by: — A.  Kearney  (X.  &  W  ),  Chairman;  R.  K.  Smith 
<A.  C.  L  ):  L.  H.  Turner  (P.  &  I.  K.)  ;  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr. 
(Petma);  I.  M.  Horrowdalc  fill  rent);  C.  X.  Swanson,  (A. 
T.  &  S.  F.l;  G.  H  Oilman  (X.  P.). 

HISLl'iMlIX 

C.  X  Swanson,  (A.  T.  &•  S.  F.  i  :  As  a  mcmlier  of  this 
commitce,  I  would  say  that  we  have  received  communications 
from  our  operators  and  transportation  officials.  I  will  read 
one  of  them : 

"Your  letter  of  May  12,  addressed  to  Mr.  Raymond  as  chair- 
man of  the  cooperage  committee.  enclosing  n  copy  of  your 
letter  of  April  21.  to  Messrs  Lehman  and  Purcell  regarding 
overhead  inspection,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  inspection 
card  " 

Uniformity  of  action,  if  well  directed  on  the  part  of  all 
railroads  in  the  matter  concerning  car  maintenance,  is  com- 
mendatory because : 

I'irst:  It  serves  to  develop  a  more  general  understanding 
of  car  defects,  their  nature,  and  what  to  the  ordinary  in- 
spector to-day  may  seem  trivial  is  indeed  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  claims  for  damage 
done  when  loaded  with  certain  commodities  under  certain 
conditions.  A  Santa  Ke  car  inspector  today  may  be  the 
inspector  of  another  railroad  tomorrow  If  he  iearns  to 
do  his  work  right  on  the  Santa  Fe.  he  will  be  more  valuable 
to  the  other  railroad  he  is  employed  by.  if  they  wofk  along  the 
same  line  as  we,  and  to  the  same  end 

.SV<  ond  —  J t  is  one  more  step  in  the  ultimate  direction  of 
co-operative  endeavor  along  which  road  railroads  must  travel 
if  they  are  to  attain  maximum  results  in  the  operation  of 
their  properties.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  rail- 
roads whose  interests  otherwise  are  foreign,  should  not  work 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all.  when  the  upholding  of 
a  common  economic  nrinciple  rests  in  the  balance,  than  there 
is  of  two  divisions  of  the  same  railroad 

Third  Aside  from  this.  1  am  in  favor  of  the  uniform  card, 
because  it  is  designed  to  meet  all  conditions  and  will  do  so 
•  far  better  than  our  present  individual  grain  and  flour  inspec- 
tion card  The  use  of  such  a  card  by  all  railroads  would 
develop  into  a  great  good,  and  in  the  event  it  is  adopted  by 
the  M,  C.  B  Association.  1  trust  its  adoption  by  the  various 
railroads  who  are  members  of  that  Association  may  be  forth- 
coming at  an  early  date. 

F.  F  Gaines.  I  move  that  the  committer  !«■  continued, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  American  Railway  Association, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  committee  stand-  ready  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  everything  they  can.  (Motion 
seconded  I 

T  H.  Goodnow,  (C.  &  X.  \V.  >  •  U  the  proposed  card  sup- 
posed to  carry  any  empties  in  the  way  of  exchange;  that  is.  f>v 
delivering  cars  to  oilier  roads  on  orders.  If  this  card  is  in- 
tended to  protect  the  line  receiving  those  empties  in  moving  the 
cars  into  the  train-loading  territories  to  ensure  good  cars?  Or 
is  it  simply  intended  to  be  used  by  the  road  in  selecting  their 
individual  cars  and  forwarding  them  t>>  train-loading  points' 
If  it  is  the  latter,  it  will  not  accomplish  much  more  than  their 
present  arrangement  for  such  selections 

C-  X.  Swanson — We  believe  in  a  card  of  the  character; 
that  when  Road  A  asks  for  a  number  of  cars  from  Road  li, 
the  cars  will  be  so  thoroughly  inspected  that  thev  will  be 
delivered  to  Road  A  fit  for  the  commodity  for  which  they 
were  sent  over,  whether  it  is  wheat,  flour,  cement,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  When  an  agent  calls  tor  cars,  there  is  a 
thorough  inspection  made  for  grain  or  flour  loading,  and 
that  is  the  intent  of  this  uniform  inspection  card 

T  II  Goodnow:  If  the  committee  has  not  considered  that. 
I  suggest  that  they  do  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  becoming 


more  and  more  the  practice  to  deliver  cars  on  orders,  already 
coopered  with  the  train  doors  boarded  up,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  receiving  roads  to  make  an  interior  inspection  of  the 
cars  without  providing  their  inspectors  with  ladders;  and  if 
it  could  be  carried  out  and  accomplish  that  particular  effect, 
it  would  serve  a  good  purpose. 

C.  X.  Swanson;  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  receiv- 
ing road  to  make  such  an  inspection  if  the  car  has  been  thor- 
oughly inspected  and  coopered,  and  the  card  placed  on  the 
car  The  card  on  the  car  would  indicate  that  the  car  was 
lit  ior  the  commodity  intended. 

A.  Kearney.  Mr.  Hale  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  this  item 
returned  to  that  Association  with  a  definite  recommendation. 

D  F.  Crawford  (Penna.)  There  are  only  a  total  of  8 
roads,  out  of  all  those  in  the  United  States,  apparently,  that 
are  using  this  card,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  association 
itself  is  prepared  to  send  this  to  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation with  its  endorsement. 

F.  F  Gaines ;  I  would  not  favor  the  proposition  that  the 
association  is  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  this  as  standard 
practice,  by  any  means  whatever,  at  this  time,  but  we  have 
got  to  the  point,  if  you  want  to  go  any  further  with  it.  and 
it  does  seem  desirable  that  we  should  go  further  with  it, 
that  it  be  recommended  only  as  Recommended  Practice. 
The  operating  end  wants  it.  it  is  purely  an  operating  propo- 
sition. 

President  Fuller:  Mr.  Crawford  is  correct  in  his  position. 
There  arc  very  few  of  the  members  present  who  know  very 
much  about  the  subject,  and  they  nave  not  had  much  time 
to  consider  it,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee'es  recom- 
mendation in  the  last  part  of  the  report  is  about  as  far  as 
you  can  consistently  go.  or  about  a>  far  as  this  Convention 
can  consistently  go. 

1  S.  I 'owning:  I  do  not  think  that  these  different  classes 
of  lading  should  be  \  lit  up  to  the  car  inspector,  tor  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  know  how  many  cars  are  wanted 
for  grain,  etc  ,  except  on  special  order,  and  if  this  rule  is 
adopted  in  big  yards,  it  will  compel  the  iu-spectitig  forces 
to  inspect  5.000  or  6.000  cars  and  card  them  and  classify  them, 
and  maybe  they  only  want  50  I  think  the  agents  men  know- 
as  much  about  grease-spot,  on  the  floor  of  the  cars,  and 
such  things,  as  our  inspectors  do.  W  e  have  to  put  on  special 
men  to  do  this  work  on  our  road.  I  think  as  Mr.  Goodnow 
says,  this  is  to  be  an  individual  lading  proposition,  each  road 
handling  their  cars  and  inspecting  tbeir  cars  I  do  not  think 
we  should  try  to  inspect  cars  three  or  four  hundred  mile* 
away  from  the  point  where  they  are  to  be  used,  for  another 

IM.HV 

W.  F..  Dunham.  (C.  &  X.  W):  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  past  few  years  in  inspecting  cars  for  grain 
lading,  and  we  do  not  depend  even  upon  tbc  neighboring 
divisions  of  our  own  road  for  m-pection.  We  insn.-ct  tlu- 
car«  again,  and  inspect  them  where  thev  are  loaded,  and  that 
i-  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  absolutely  cut  out  the  'W 
of  improper  cars 

A.  Kearney:  I  simply  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  way 
of  explanation.  This  report  was  handed  to  us  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  A  committee  of  that  association 
presented  a  report  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  M.  C. 
li.  Association,  showing  them  what  had  been  lost,  or  what 
was  being  lost,  by  reason  of  the  poor  inspection  of  cars,  and 
asking  the  executive  committee  of  the  M.  C.  15  Association 
if  they  thought  they  could  work  out  a  code  of  inspection 
rub  s  for  such  equipment.  That  has  been  the  work  of  this 
committee,  ami  now  I  should  say  we  are  ready  to  report 
back  to  the  Amir  can  Railway  Association  and  hand  them 
this  recommendation  for  the  inspection  of  such  equipment. 

T  11.  Goodnow:  I  believe  that  it  the  report  is  conlincd 
to  the  qucMi'-n  "f  inspection,  a  system  of  inspection  of  tbr 
cars.  that  will  be  a!l  right,  but  tile  introduction  of  these 
cards  is  another  matter,  If.  as  Mr  Kearney  staled,  that  will 
be  left  solelv  t<>  the  loading  road,  to  u-e  the  card-  "or  their 
own  protection,  thev  carry  no  significance  with  them  an. I 
I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  as  well  for  the  road  m  handle 
the  inspectn  n  ui  iter  the'sv-lem  of  chalking  tlv  cars  or 
whatever  other  means  the  roads  prefer  to  use  The  bty 
grain-loading  roads  in  the  West  have  to  haul  cars  cinmv 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  you  cannot  depend  on  the  inspection 
in  big  cities  where  the  cars  accumulate,  to  have  the  cars  O 
K.  when  they  arrive  out  in  Dakota,  for  example 

F  F  Gaines:  I  believe  our  managements,  as  a  whole,  are 
looking  to  its  to  do  something,  not  So  much  as  an  inter- 
change proposition,  but  in  the  wav  of  a  more  thorough 
inspection  of  box  cars  to  prevent  damage  to  lading.  It  is 
not  my  idea  that  this  thing      being  presented  for  adoption 
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as  standard  (o  concur  with  the  recommendations  started  by 
the  American  Railway  Association.  Wc  have  done  all  we 
can,  and  now  it  is  our  province,  I  believe,  to  turn  it  back 
and  sec  how  far  they  want  to  go  with  it. 

1.  S.  Downing:  1  do  not  feel  like  some  car  men,  that  we 
arc  entirely  responsible  for  this  equipment.  Our  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  myself  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  27  cars  last  week,  and  out  of  the  27  cars,  we  found 
7  brand  new  cars  unfit  for  grain  loading,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cars  had  been  loaded  with  hides  and  oil.  The  transpor- 
tation department  will  not  switch  out  good  box  cars,  and 
take  them  for  grain,  if  they  need  them  at  the  nearby  freight 
house.  The  American  Railway  Association  can  help  the  me- 
chanical department  by  getting  at  these  fellows  a  little  and 
stopping  that  sort  of  thing.  It  costs  the  freight  department 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  switch  cars  not  fit  for 
grain,  to  the  rough  loading  station  and  hold  the  good  cars 
ior  grain  and  a  good  load. 

C.  K  Chambers.  (C.  of  N'.  J  ):  Mr.  Downing  struck  the 
nail  on  the  head.  How  many  of  the  roads  here  have  absolute 
control  over  the  conditions  at  the  points  to  which  their  cars 
go?  Many  time*  the  cars  are  put  in  as  lit  for  a  certain  class 
of  freight,  and  the  roads  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  for  that  cla-ss  of  freight.  The  transportation  depart- 
ment orders  the  cars  where  they  want  them,  and  uses  them 
as  they  want  them. 

J.  J  Taium.  (K.  &  O  ):  I  believe  there  should  be  some 
standard  method  of  inspecting  cars  for  special  lading.  The 
nccc?«sity  for  such  a  method  is  brought  about  by  the  car 
supply.  If  you  have  m>i  a  sufficient  mimhcr  oi  cars  oi  a 
certain  class  to  supply  for  a  certain  shipment,  you  have  to 
resort  to  means  to  supply  the  cars  from  what  equipment  you 


CAR  TRUCKS. 


The  following  subjects  were  assigned  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  committee  on  car  trucks  and  the  commit- 
tee reports  as  follows: 

DESIGN  Or  CAST-STEEL  TRUCK  SIDES  AND  BOLSTERS  PU*  FSXIGHT  CARS. 

Cast-steel  Truck  Sides. — The  various  designs  of  cast-steel 
truck  sides  were  considered,  but  as  a  number  of  them  are 
covered  by  letters  patent  it  was  decided  to  prepare  diagrams 
showing  the  limiting  dimensions  for  truck  sides  for  80.000, 
100.000  and  140,000  lbs.  capacity  cars,  so  as  to  provide  for 
interchangeability  of  truck  sides  of  the  same  capacities  but 
different  design,  instead  of  proposing  anv  definite  design. 
The  truck  sides  which  coine  within  these  proposed  limiting 
dimensions  are  to  be  subject  to  the  specifications  and  tests 
contained  in  M.  C.  B,  Recommended  Practice  adopted  last 
year,  which  arc  being  revised,  and  will  include  a  proof  load 
test  for  deflection  without  permanent  set  as  well  as  limiting 
weights  This  will  provide  truck  sides  which  will  be  saie 
and  interchangeable  for  the  given  capacities  of  cars  for 
which  they  are  intended  and  eliminates  thtst  of  weaker  de- 
sign*. 

The  manufacturers  have  submitted  drawings  of  the  different 
truck  sides  manufactured  by  thorn,  which  arc  being  tabulated 
with  a  view  of  arriving  at  the  limiting  dimension*  Results 
of  tests  of  various  truck  sides  made  bv  individual  railroads 
as  well  a*  manufacturer*  have  been  considered  and  tests  arc 
now  being  conducted  bv  the  committee,  but  the  latter  are 
not  completed,  which  prevents  submitting  definite  recommen- 
dations to  the  Association  this  year 

Cast-steel  Truck  Bolsters— Tests  of  various  types  oi  cast- 
steel  bolsters  have  been  made  and  it  is  o  n'idtnlly  expected 
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have  I  hen  to  -.elect  from.  You  may  start  your  ear  after  an 
inspection  by  an  ordinary  m-i  cctor  at  your  own  yard,  and 
at  an  interchange  point  the  in ~.| ector  may  hold  out  the  car. 
ami  he  may  decide  the  ear  to  be  un'it  for  grain  and  llotir. 
He  may  po,*ibly  lay  out  for  rough  freight  a  greater  number 
of  cars  than  the  equipment  in  hand  would  justify  him  in 
i!"ini; 

A  >hoit  tunc  ;>«••,  huge  number  of  cars  were  -  -Icclcd 
m  I  Im  ago  for  tin-  tran-portatii  in  of  grain.  In  -he  tram 
which  v.;,s  di-pa;.  tit d,  there  were  -,,  many  for  gram  and  so 
many  for  Ibmr  and  many  ior  r>  •tisilt  freight.  Whin  tin  y 
were  delivered  to  the  loading  road,  file  cars  which  we'.e 
i  lio-cii  by  i.nr  inspector  a-  being  m  for  grain,  "  ere  o.. >;•.- 
sidcr«  d  by  the  inspector  of  the  loading  road  to  be  tit  «»ntv 
for  merchandise  freight,  ami  it  resulted  m  ttvanv  of  tlie-e 
ears  being  cut  out  for  the  lading  fhev  were  intended  tor. 
So  it  seems  to  me  ulniost  impracticable  to  t hiuk  t i  at  one  ro.ol 
can  inspect  for  another  road,  because  they  are  alone  .' i'te-r. u t 
lines  as  regard.,  the  cla*-  of  c.,r*  thee  will  -,:»e  for  »ii:li  red 
lading. 

(Mr.  iiaines'  ntcti.  t:  was  then  put  and  carried  i 


that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  recommend  a  standard 
design  lor  Recommended  Practice  next  year  which  will  be 
applicable  to  truck  sides  represented  bv  the  contemplated 
limiting  dimension*.  It  is  intended  to  make  prou-ian  for 
adjustable  side  bearings:  and  the  question  of  center  plates, 
whether  they  should  be  east  integral  or  be  the  remo.ablc 
type,  is  receiving  consideration 

The  brdstcrs  conforming  to  the  design  which  will  be  pro- 
posed are  to  be  subject  to  the  specifications  arid  tests  con- 
tained in  M,  C.  B.  recommended  practice  adopted  last  year, 
which  will  be  revised  and  also  include  a  proof  load  test  for 
deflection  without  permanent  set.  as  will  as  '.uniting  weigh-*. 

LIMITING  STRAINS  FfcK  iyL'AM!  tNCU  KOk  AkC_H  BAR  THICKS. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  little  would  be  ac- 
complished in  endeavoring  to  harmonize  ine  different  for- 
mula1 used  for  figuring  the  limiting  'train,  for  arch  bar 
truck*,  with  a  view  ot  establishing  a  standard  along  thr-i: 
lines.  The  association  has  adopted  standard  arch  bars,  col- 
umn and  journal  box  bolts  for  S0.000  and  1110.000  lbs.  capa- 
city cars,  These  standard*  are  not  h.u.g  ..tillered  to  gen- 
erally by  the  different  railroad-,  change-  being  made  in  the 
truss  dimension*  to  accommodate  car  oe-nstruction  and  for 
design  reasons.  Different  -ectioiis  of  vtcll  bars  are  also  <i>ed 
bv  some  r.ail-oad-  on  account  of  the  statu '..—d  section  failing: 
to  meet  the  service  conditions  impo-,.d  Tin  comtii ittee  is 
making  a  series  ot  tests  of  the  M .  C.  V  arch  bar  side 
frames,  a-  well  as  of  a  number  of  individual  designs,  p.  de- 
termine their  relative  strength,  and  tin-  data  will  be  avail- 
able lor  comparison  with  the  tests  ■•:  ra»l-«lccl  side 
IT. lines  when  completed. 

AXIF.  FAUlRFs  I'M  Ft!  TENi'FRS  AVD  TENDEN'  V  OK  1ME  JOl'KSALS  TO 
Roll-  Hi  I  OF   THE  BkAKINil 

George  K.  Henderson,  Consulting  Kiiginrcr  of  the  Baldwin 
T  .no  iiiotr. a    Works,    raises   two    cute *tioii..    concerning  the 
i  .nd.ird  C  ami  />  ;  :-.h.  -.  with  5  in.  bv      -v    .end  S'i  in   bv  10 
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in.  journals,  respectively,  when  used  under  tenders  in  con- 
ncctiun  with  the  operation  of  the  quick-action  F.  T.  brake 
under  emergency  application  as  follows:  Axle  failures. 
Tendency  of  the  journal  of  the  axle  to  roll  out  of  the  bear- 
ing or  under  the  edge  of  the  bearing. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  the  committee  would  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Axles  to  the  1896  con- 
vention. The  committee  has  not  heard  of  any  failures  on 
these  axles  purchased  according  to  specifications  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Referring  to  the  tendency  of  the  journal  to  roll  out  of  the 
bearing,  the  committee  would  state  that  while  it  has  no 
knowledge  of  this  condition  existing  on  tenders  or  freight 
cars,  it  was  found  on  passenger  cars  equipped  with  standard 
It.  C.  B.  bearings  and  high-hung  single  brake.  I-owering 
the  position  of  the  brake  shoe  prevented  the  journal  from 
rolling  out  from  under  the  bearing     This  tendency  to  roll 


alloy  steel  springs,  If  alio)  steel  springs,  which  will  stand 
about  35  per  cent,  more  stress  when  solid,  can  be  furnished, 
it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  springs  with  sufficient  flexibility 
for  trucks  having  S'/j  in.  by  10  in.  journals  without  anv 
change  whatever  in  the  space  now  allotted  for  spring-.  For 
truck*  having  6  in.  by  11  in  journals  it  would  then  be  ad- 
visable to  use  five  springs,  of  exactly  the  same  details  as  the 
four  springs  used  for  the  51  >  in.  by  10  in.  journal-,  which 
will  require  the  same  height. anil  about  40  per  cent  more 
width  for  spring  space.  It  would  then  be  advisable  to  make 
the  bolster  for  the  140  000  lbs  capacity  truck  somewhat 
wider,  in  order  to  avoid,  to  some  extent,  increasing  the 
depth. 

tONSTRtCTtOf  OK  <  ENTER  HATE*  FOR  STANHARP  FREIGHT  CABS. 

This  subject  originated  in  a  communication  from  YV.  J. 
Tollcrton,  General  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the  Rock 


•i  

HZ  TrKionn»*to  im'  it  ntum-wi*  rj*  i:A«amr  man  *<0  .s  or  r*t 

a  »,vj  r  an  *i,  r  Krai  mo  «v»i"(mi«*»<«  *w  norms 


Journal  Bearing,  Wedge  and  Lid  for  6  in.  x  11  in.  Journal. 


out  doc*  not  exist  with  clasp  brakes.  This  subject  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  which  conducted  the  Lake  Shore 
Emergency  Brake  Tests,  and  their  recommendations  are  re- 
corded on  page  89  of  the  1910  M.  C.  B.  Proceeding*. 

SPRINGS, 

The  committee  on  springs  for  freight  car  trucks  at  the  last 
convention  submitted  I  tentative  design  of  spring  for  140.000 
lbs.  capacity  cars  with  arch  bar  trucks,  recommending  that 
the  various  railroad  companies  furnish  dimensions  of  avail- 
able space,  or  preferably  prints  of  springs  which  have  been 
designed  or  used  for  trucks  with  6  in.  by  11  in.  axle*.  As 
far  a*  has  been  ascertained,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  the  only  roads  who  have  placed 
such  trucks  in  service. 

The  line  of  investigation  thus  far  made  cover*  the  use  of 


Island  Lines,  in  which  he  suggests  for  investigation  "The 
^instruction  of  center  plates,  for  standard  freight  cars, 
bringing  present  practice  a*  shown  in  the  M  C,  B.  Proceed- 
ings up  to  date.  Center  plate  shown  is  some  ten  years  old 
and  not  suitable  for  steel-Constructed  car*." 

This  center  plate  ha*  been  generally  adopted  Oil  100.000 
lbs.  capacity  cars,  and  we  have  n->t  heard  of  anv  serious  ob- 
jections to  them.  This  subject  will  be  given  further  con- 
sideration by  the  cojiimiitte  in  connection  with  the  design 
of  the  standard  truck  detail* 

Journal  box,  bearing  and  wedge  for  a  in.  bv  11  ix.  axli  used 

IX  FRF.IGHT  SERVICE. 

D.  F.  Crawford,  general  superintendent  motive  power, 
Pcnna.  Line*  West  of  Pitt*burgh.  recommends  that  stand- 
ards be  adopted  for  journal  box.  wedge  and  bearings  for 
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standard  axle  with  6   in.  by  11  in.  journal.    The  committee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  greatest 

presented  designs  and  recommended  that  they  he  submitted  ing  metal, 

to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  Recommended  Practice.  E.  A.   Millar.   (B.   &   M.):    In  line  with  what  the  last 

The  report  is  signed  by:— J.  T.  Walli*  (Henna),  chairman;  speaker  said,  and  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Coin- 

J.  R.  Gould  iC.  &  O  );  J  J.  Tatnm  ( R.  &  O  );  E.  W.  Pratt  mittee.  I  would  say  that  one  of  these  ears  is  on  the  line  I 


Box  and  Contained  Parta  for  6  in.  x  11  In.  Journal  for  Freight  Car*. 


*«.'  Cv  N  W  ':  K.  \V.  liiirnctl  d'  I'  '  Jam.-  Coleman  Hi 
1  i.  and       A    Hancock  I  St.  !..  \  S  I-,.. 


W  K.  iitu.hani.  it.  &  X  \V.  t  :  I  n't.-  the  exhibits  A  and  ( '. 
that  tile  detail  "i  tin  wedge  indicated  is  not  according  to  the 
latest  practice  ■!  the  Association  The  face  ha?  heeti  increased, 
and  i  think  t li l ^  should  he  changed  in  the  .iiiif  Itcfnre  tl  is 

submitted  to  letter  ".alba 

(  .  A  S.  hroyci  it  \  \.  W  i  I  d>i  not  entirely  agree  with 
Mr  !l»-ndc?-on's  second  <|in-'ion  in.  hided  in  the  report  in  so. 
far  as  tlie  cx|'.Ticllcr  of  our  hue  is  concerned.  W  e  hue  hail 
much  ttonl.l.-  caused  by  shocks  in  the  yard  while  switching. 
Ibis  u:is  brought  \<ty  forcibly  and  costly  to  our  attention, 
tiotu  tlu  ta.  t  that  e  used  cast  '.roil  ,nl  boxes  at  one  time, 
ami  und.  r  the  larger  carrying-capacity  r;in.  were  having  the 
siiit-  ..f  !'■>  boxes  knocketl  out  constantly.  I  have  seen  the 
-:<b—  of  U;  t  oil  boxes  broken  out  of  one  car  at  one  shock: 
as  tin  re-, lit  of  which  we  substituted  -iron,  and  since  then 
have  had  toi  trouble  from  tli.it  c.usr  I  a:u  not  in  favor  of 
the  sbaj.e  the  wedge  shown,  insofar  as  the  recesses  on 
thi  top  oi  id.  wedge  aie  concerned  which  are  put  in  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  nut.tl  ill  the  manufacture  of  that 
wi-dm .  You  can  see  that  the  line  «  w  inch  the  wedge  car- 
ries the  urea  test  strain  there  is  the  least  amount  >>f  metal. 
That  wedue  wears  into  the  top  plate  of  the  oil  box.  and  we 
should  h.o.   ;,-  much  metal  as  r.  i-  possible  for  us  to  obtain. 


am  connected  with,  with  a  journal  bearing  split  in  two,  [• 
only  traicled  Is  miles  after  :t  was  loaded  This  was  t|.o 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  had. 

I     A.  Sell  rover      Was  it  the  bca-ttig  or  the  wedge 

K     \    Millar       They  both  tailed 

I'"  !•"  ba.ms.  it',  of  tia.i:  I  inmr  that  the  committee  oc 
contain,  d  for  ai  other  year,  as  thev  promise  additional 


file-  inv 


d.   that   the   last   item  be  submitted 


rk 

■ 


on  the 

letter  ballot,  and  that  the  e<  minntce  before  sending  this  Ic  - 
ier out  to  ballot,  take  into  consideration  the  remaiks  made 
about  the  wedge  this  morning 

T.  M.  K.imsdell.  tC  &  A  b  Our  experience  with  a  we.Ue 
.  f  this  design  is  that  the  bearing  face  at  the  end  is  n-t  v.u- 
ticiently  strong  t..  .tand  the  undei  thrust  of  the  journal,  that 
the  metal  -hoiihl  extend  clear  across  the  face  of  the  wedge, 
instead  of  being  cut  out, 

U  I.  Ixleinc:  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Miliar  in  rcgan. 
to  Ins  sclu  of  the  j.  lurnal-bearing  Why  did  it  split?  There 
are  upwards  of  1.000  cars  running  with  a  bearing  and  wedges' 
as  herein  shown,  and  we  have  had  tin  trouble  whatever,  and 
there  must  liave  been  some  abnormal  condition  in  his  case 
llowe.er.  speaking  for  Mr  Wallis  of  the  committee,  the 
<  oiuinittie  has  taken  into  consideration  the  question  brought 
out  by  this  wedge,  and  about  changing  tile  design  of  this 
wedue  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  present  5' in  x  in 
in,  wedge 

I-     A.   Miliar:     There  was  no  abnormal  condition  The 
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journal  had  not  run  hot  It  had  a  solid  bearing  and  was  on 
a  100.000  lb.  car  with  5}-j  in.  x  11  in.  journal. 

J.  J.  'latum,  (H.  ft  0.)i  Wc  have  had  over  a  thousand  of 
those,  and  wc  have  never  had  such  a  failure  I  believe  the 
Penna  and  the  It.  &  O.  arc  operating  a  greater  number  of 
that  class  of  equipment,  and  our  experience  ha,  been  that 
the  recommended  practice  as  herein  shown  an.1  suggested, 
has  given  satisfaction. 

I.  S.  Downing:  As  this  seems  to  he  on  coal  cars  that  arc 
dumped  in  a  coal-dumping  machine,  wc  have  found  on  inves- 
tigation, that  in  dumping  the  car  upside  down,  the  waste  gets 
under  the  bearings  ,and  when  you  rttn  again,  you  get  a  hot 
In ix.  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  cast  a  lug  on  the 
-ide  of  the  box  to  tend  to  hold  that  waste  down  on  coal 
cars.  Wc  had  the  same  trouble  with  the  Wl.OOO  and  100.000 
;l     i  apai  ity  cat    thai  an  put  through  the  •••  .  I  ipet* 

i  Mr.  (..line*  motion  was  put  and  carried). 


TRAIN  LIGHTING. 


The  committee  make*  the  following  suggestions  for  recom- 
mended practice! : 

AXLl.S  Fo*    \Xt.E  DYNAMOS. 
Axles  fur  application  of  axle  pulleys  should  be  in  accordance 
•.villi  the  following  three  designs:    Fir*t.  axle  in  accordance  with 


and  be  bolted  to  the  side  frame  near  the  transom,  and  if  carried 
through  or  over  end  sill,  must  be  held  securely  to  end  till  by 
a  hooked  bolt  not  less  than  }i  in.  in  diameter. 

When  possible,  the  belt  should  go  over  the  end  sill  and 
the  brake  beam  with  belt  clearances  of  at  least  one  inch. 

A  typical  design  covering  the  above  recommendations  is 
shown  herewith  and  recommended  where  applicable. 

Note.— On  account  of  the  variety  of  trucks  and  car 
it  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  recommend  a 
suspension  which  will  meet  all  conditions. 

STANDARD  DESIGN  01-  BATTEXY  BOX. 

The  inside  clear  dimension  of  battery  boxes  should  be  as 


follows : 


DtMfc,  from  •«>  hack,  :  (I.  «  in. 
Height  in  cl«f.  net  Uu  than  21 U  in. 
Irncth    of    ciTOV»rtmtnt  ,  for  two 


compartnunt   lanlu  or  equivalent.  22%  in. 

four  ■ 


I.  until    ..f    romnarlmrnt  for 
compartmrm   tanks   or   equivalent,   J   ft.   9*/a  in 

Battery  boxes  with  two  compartments  each  2Z%  in.  long,  or 
with  one  compartment  .1  ft.  9%  in.,  must  be  designed  to  safely 
carry  a  battery  weight  of  1,600  lbs.  Battery  boxes  with  four 
compartments  each  22;*  in.  long,  or  two  compartments  each 
3  ft.  9)i  in.  long,  must  be  designed  to  safely  carry  a  battery 
weight  of  3,300  lbs. 

That  in  all  battery -Imx  designs,  two  angle  irons  or  straps 
shall  extend  longitudinally  under  the  battery  box  in  such  a  loca- 


Pin } 


HMaMlMM 

Dynamo  Suspension,  Link  Type  Belt  Drive. 


M.  C.  B.  standard,  rough  turned  :  Second,  axle  straight  between 
tin  wheel-tit  collars,  rough  mined  j  and  third,  axle  with  straight 
pulley  lit.  In  any  of  these  designs  the  axle  pulley  as  recom- 
nu  ntled  in  paragraph  IS  of  recommended  practices  can  be  ap- 
plinl  with  the  proper  hushing. 

Nor*.—  The  committee  feels  that  the  question  of  design  of 
axles  should  lie  left  to  the  mechanical  men  of  the  individual 
railroads  in  question 

STANDARD    DF<II,N    Of    AXLI.-DYNAMO  SLSM.NSION. 

Axle-dynamo  suspension  must  be  designed  so  that  with  full 
diameter  wheels  and  truck  on  straight,  level  track,  any  part  of 
the  dynamo  or  sus|>cnsion  must  have  a  clearance  not  less  than 
6  in.  alwive  top  of  rail,  and  a  clearance  of  at  least  V/<  in.  be- 
tween any  part  of  the  mechanism  attached  to  the  car  body. 

In  axle-dynamo  suspension  the  metal  carrying  the  weight  of 
the  dynamo  must  not  be  subjected  to  wear. 

In  axle-dynamo  suspension,  if  side  arms  are  used,  the  end 
to  lie  secured  to  the  tmck  frame  must  extend 


lion  that  in  case  of  a  defective  battery-box  floor  the  battery 
trays  will  be  supported  by  these  angloirons  or  straps;  the  angle 
irons  or  straps  shall  be  supported  to  the  car  body  independent 
of  the  battery  box  proper  and  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  in 
all  parts  to  safely  support  the  battery  in  accordance  with  the 
weight  shown  in  the  previous  paragraph  and  the  additional 
weight  of  the  battery  box  proper,  and  the  angle  irons  or  straps 
and  the  supports  for  same  shall  be  so  installed  that  they  can 
be  readily  inspected  for  corrosion. 


MAINTENANCE  AND 

The  following  repair  instructions  were  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  to  be  referred  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  for 
insertion  in  the  Code  of  Rules: 

"For  repairs  to  electric  lighting  equipment  on  cars  in  inter- 
change or  leased  cars,  the  instructions  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  apparatus  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In 
the  absence  of  any  agreement,  the  material  furnished  and 
be  of  the  manufacturer's 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Committee  beg  to  make  the 
following  recommendations: 

Under  the  caption  of  axle  dynamo,  the  following  should  be 
added  t..  paragraph  IS; 

"Diameter  oil  axle  pulleys  should  preferably  be  17  in.  or  21 
in. ;  the  diameter  of  generator  pulley  should  preferably  be  8  in. 
or  II  in  " 

Under  the  caption  "Axle  Dynamo,"  following  paragraph  19, 
should  be  added  the  following: 

"The  tlCCtl'ic  connector  between  dynamo  leads  and  per- 
manent wiring  on  the  car  should  be  made  with  non-reversing 
self-locking  receptacle  and  plug." 

The  report  is  signed  bv: — T.  R.  Cook  (Penna.),  chairman; 
I  V  ltran.lt  (C  C  C.  &  St.  L )  :  Ward  Harnum  (L.  &  N.)  ; 
I)  .1  CartwrigtH  (L,  V.)  i  K.  \V.  Jansen  (111.  Cent);  J.  H. 
Davis  (It.  &■  0.),  and  C.  H.  Quinn  (R  Sc  W.). 

Mr.  Cook  presented  the  report  and  continued  as  follows: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  this  report.  I  move 
thai  the  items  be  referred  to  the  Association  by  letter  ballot 
by  paragraph*     (The  motion  was  carried  ) 

TRAIN  PIPE  AND  CONNECTIONS  FOR  STEAM  HEAT. 


1'xomsKn  Specification  for  Steam  Heat  Hose. 
The  committee  was  continued  to  give  consideration  to  this 
subject.  It  has  gone  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  from 
previous  tests,  which  have  been  reported  to  the  Association, 
finds  that  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  opening  in  the 
medium-size  coupler  and  what  is  known  as  the  large  coupler 
that  it  do.-s  not  affect  the  passage  of  steam  through  the  train 


I.  S.  DOWNING, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Train  Pipe  and  Connection*  for 
Steam  Heat. 

line  sufficient  to  warrant  the  large  coupling.  The  adoption  of 
what  is  known  as  the  medium-size  coupling  is  recommended. 
It  also  recommends  a  two-piece  coupler,  with  the  nipple  separate, 
and  a  clamp  which  holds  the  hose  on  the  nipple  by  friction. 

A  proposed  specification  for  the  steam-heat  hose  and  steam- 
hose  couplings  for  passenger  cars  is  given  below.  Inside  diameter 
IX  inches  as  adopted  as  recommended  practice  in  1903. 

1 — MANUFACTURE. 

Steam-heat  hose  must  be  composed  of  a  tube  of  rubber, 
wrapped  with  rive-ply  cotton  fabric  and  the  whole  covered  with 
rubber. 

2 — PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  TESTS. 

The  railway  company's  inspector  will  select  for  test  one  piece 
at  random  from  each  lot  of  201  pieces.  When  this  hose  is  re- 
ceived at  the  test  laboratory,  a  section  2<A  in.  long  will  be  cut 
from  one  end  in  order  to  determine  the  friction,  tensile  strength 
and  elongation.  The  remaining  portion  will  then  be  subjected  to 
steam  lie.it  in  (be  div<>tcr.  After  this  section  has  been  heated 
another  section  2>/$  in.  long  will  be  cut  from  it  and  used  to 
ascertain  the  friction,  tensile  strength  and  elongation,  in  order 
to  show  the  change  in  these  characteristics  due  to  the  action 
of  heat. 

Friction  Test  Before  Steamtltt)  —A  section  1  in.  long  will  be 
cut  from  the  hose  and  supported  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
turn  freely  on  its  axis.  A  twenty-pound  weight  will  bo  sus- 
pended from  the  separated  end  of  the  fabric.    The  latter  must 


unwind  uniformly,  if  at  all,  and  not  faster  than  6  in.  in  ten 
minutes. 

Tensile  Test  Before  Steaming. — A  strip  cut  from  the  tube 
with  a  die  or  other  suitable  means  to  the  dimensions  shown  in 
Fig.  1  will  be  marked  at  points  2  in.  apart,  and  the  width  and 
thickness  will  be  accurately  measured.    It  will  then  be  slowly 


Fig.  1 — Tensile  Specimen. 

stretched  in  a  suitable  tensile-testing  machine  until  it  breaks. 
The  ultimate  tensile  strength  must  not  be  less  than  600  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  the  elongation  of  the  2-in.  section  at  the  time 
of  fracture  must  not  Ik-  less  than  6  in. 

Friction  Test  After  Steaming. — A  section  1  in.  long  will  be 
supported  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  turn  freely  on  its  axis. 
A  fifteen-pound  weight  will  be  suspended  from  the  separated 
end  of  the  fabric.  The  latter  must  unwind  uniformly,  if  at  all, 
and  not  faster  than  6  in.  in  ten  minutes. 

Tensile  Test  After  Steaming. — A  strip  cut  from  the  tube  with 
a  die  or  other  suitable  means  to  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  1 
will  be  marked  at  points  2  in.  apart,  and  the  width  and  thickness 
will  lie  accurately  measured.  It  will  then  be  slowly  stretched  in 
a  suitable  tensile-testing  machine  until  it  breaks.  The  ultimate 
tensile  strength  must  not  lie  less  than  450  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  elongation  of  the  2-in.  section  at  the  time  of  fracture 
must  not  be  more  than  8  in.  or  less  than  4  in. 


3 — SIZE  AND  DIMENSIONS. 

Maximum, 

Inches. 

l-rnulb    24% 

Inner  diameter    .... 

Outer  diameter   .... 

Thickness  of  tube   .... 

Thickness  of  cover   

4  -WORKMANSHIP. 


Minimum. 
Inche*. 
2i\ 


l/t« 


Tube. — The  tube  should  be  composed  of  at  least  two  calenders 
of  rubber.  It  must  be  free  from  holes,  bits  of  wood,  bark,  sand 
and  other  foreign  matter,  and  from  other  imperfections.  It 
must  lie  so  firmly  joined  to  the  fabric  that  it  can  not  be  pulled 
off  without  tearing  it. 

Fabric. — The  fabric  must  lie  of  duck,  with  the  warp  containing 


R  R  Cds  INITIALS  HERE 

08 
OS 
10 

j 

A 
B 

12  3  4  5    6  ^ 
7  8  0  10  1 1  18 
12  3  4  5  6 
7  6  9  10  1112 

MAK 

ERS  NAME  HERE..  ! 

1 


See  Mots  1 


Note- 
No.  1-  Manufacturers  name  to  be  placed 

in  this  space  ini  4*  letters. 
Nq2-  Railroad  co's  initials  will  BE 

FURNISHED    WITH  INDIVIDUAL  ORDERS. 

No.3-The  first  figure  is  to  be  THE 

YEAR  WHEN    HOSE  IS  MADE 
FOLLOWING   FIGURES    ARE  TO  BE 
SUCCESIVE  YEARS. 

Fig.  2. 

not  less  than  27  strands.  3  threads  per  strand,  and  the  filler  18 
strands  and  4  threads  per  strand.  It  must  be  frictioned  on  both 
sides  and  have,  in  addition,  a  distinct  layer  of  rubber  on  one 
side,  readily  visible  between  the  plys  when  the  finished  hose  is 

cut  open. 

.  Cc-vcr. — The  material  of  the  cover  should  be  a  rubber  com- 
pound which  has  good  weather-resisting  qualities,  as  firmly 
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attached  to  the  fabric  as  is  the  tube,  and  to  be  equally  free  from 
defect*.  The  end  of  the  hose  should  be  cut  oft  true  to  length, 
but  shall  tv  >t  be  capped. 

5 — MA*KINC. 

Serial  Number. — Each  lot  of  200  hose  or  less  must  bear  the 
manufacturer's  serial  number,  beginning  with  one  on  the  first 
of  each  \ear  and  continuing  consecutively  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  Serial  numbers  of  hose  which  arc  rejected  must  not  be 
used  again.  With  each  lot  of  200  hose  or  less,  one  extra  piece 
of  hose  must  be  furnished  free  of  cost. 

Label. — Each  piece  of  hose  must  have  securely  vulcanized  to 
it  a  label  of  white  or  red  rubber,  as  shown  on  Fig  2.  The  letters 
and  figures  in  the  badge  plate  must  be  *ia  in.  high  and  %a  in. 
in  relief,  except  in  serial  number,  which  must  lie  </2  in.  in  height 
and  Ifo  in.  in  relief. 

6—  INSPECTION. 

Rejeeticm. — If  the  sample  fails  to  pass  the  above  tests,  the 
lot  represented  by  it  will  be  rejected,  and  the  same  serial  number 
must  not  be  applied  to  any  other  steam  hose  during  the 
calendar  vear. 

Inspection.— -If  the  sample  passes  all   the  tests,  all 


3.  The  angle  of  the  nipple  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
coupling  face  of  the  coupling  should  not  be  less  than  20  degrees. 

4.  The  coupler  should  he  of  the  two-piece  type,  having  the 
nipple  separate  and,  screwed  into  the  coupler  head  with  154-in. 
pipe  thread.  The  nipple  shall  be  of  the  type  having  a  | " 
to  engage  clamp-nipple  shown  on  Fig.  4. 


'WW  M«  IN. 


Fig.  4. 

5.  The  clamp  shall  be  of  the  two-piece  type,  as  shown  on 
Fig.  5. 

6.  The  minimum  diameter  of  hose  through  the  gasket  to  be 

lvt«  in. 

7.  Gasket  shall  be  flat  face,  securely  held  in  place  in  coupler 
head,  but  so  designed  that  they  can  he  removed  and  replaced 
without  removing  llie  hose  or  coupler  head  from  the  car. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— I.  S.  Downing  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.), 


Fig.  3. 


represented  ly  st  will  be  accepted  if  free  from  injurious 
mechanical  defects. 

Rejected  hose  will  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

You  will  r.ote.  paragraph  3,  dimensions— the  committee  has 
not  recommended  inner  or  outer  diameter.  It  does  not  feel  that 
the  adoption  of  the  specification  need  be  delayed  on  account  of 
this  and  hopes  the  association  will  approve  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. If  this  is  done,  the  committee  has  in  mind  the  running 
of  tests  of  hose  made  under  these  specifications,  with  inside 
diameter  1-U  in.  with  six-ply,  1H  "n.  with  five-ply,  ly£  in.  with 
ends  expanded  five-ply. 

The  committee  recommends  that  these  tests  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Specifications  for  Air  Hose  and  that  this  com- 
mittee be  discharged. 

STEAM   HOSE  COUPLINGS. 

1.  Coupling  contour  to  be  such  that  coupling  will  interchange 
with  the  coupler  as  shown  on  Fig.  3. 

2.  Coupler  must  have  a  locking  attachment  which  will  securely 
lock  the  two  couplers  together  without  depending  on  the  hose 
in  any  way. 


chairman;  C  A.  Srhn.vcr  (C.  &  N.  \V.)  ;  T.  H.  Russum  (B. 
&  O.);  J.  J.  Ewing  (C.  &  O.),  and  W.  C.  Arp  (Vandalia). 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  F.  Gaines,  (C.  of  Georgia):  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
things  we  need  to  get  flown  to  standard,  especially  the 
coupler  and  the  specifications  for  steam  hose.  The  report 
of  the  committee  is  thorough,  and  1  move  that  the  two 
recommendations,  one  for  standard  specification  for  steam 
hose  and  the  other  for  coupler,  be  referred  to  letter  ballot  for 
recommended  practice. 

1.  S.  Downing:  There  is  another  recommendation  I  failed  to 
mention— we  did  not  give  the  inner  or  the  outer  dimension  of 
the  hose.  We  find  some  arc  using  UJ  in.,  others  Pi  in.  and 
others  I5i  in.  Now.  either  of  those  diameters  can  be  used  with 
this  nipple;  and  we  recommend  that  they  tie  turned  over  to  the 
air-hose  committee  to  be  followed  up,  and  this  committee 
discharged. 

President  Fuller:    Is  the  outside  diameter  mentioned? 

I.  S.  Downing :  The  roads  usine  (»-ply  outside  diameter  claim 
that  they  net  away  with  kinking  absolutely:  while  with  the  others 
there  is  a  lot  of  kinking.    We  feel  that  this  other  committee  on 
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air  hose  could  test  out  those  three  si*cs  to  determine  whether 
we  should  get  5-ply,        in.,  or  6-ply,  lii  in. 

C  A  Schroyer  (C.  &  N.  W):  In  connection  with  the 
steam-hose  specifications  I  am  afraid  they  will  put  us 
through  the  same  course  of  sprouts  as  the  air-brake  hose 
specifications  did,  and  if  the  adoption  of  this  as  a  recom- 
mended practice,  which  will  be  followed  by  having  it  for 
a  standard  practice,  is  going  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the 
cars  because  they  have  not  the  same  kind  or  brand  on  the 
hose  that  the  specifications  call  for,  it  will  put  us  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  air-brake  matter,  where  simply  because  a  brand 
docs  not  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  association,  it 
could  not  be  received;  and  that  cost  the  railroads  of  the 
country  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

1.  S.  Downing:  As  far  as  Mr.  Schroyer  is  concerned,  that 
will  tint  affect  mailers  until  we  get  it  into  the  M  C.  B.  rules 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  force  roads  to  do  this. 
It  :.s  a  guide  for  roads  not  having  chemists  ami  engineers' 
tests  for  such  matters:  and  then  it  is  «cll  for  them  to  have 
the  M.  C  11.  back  of  them. 

C.  A.  Schroyer;  The  Committee  is  not  re  commending  any 
given  inside  diameter  of  hose.  Now.  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, in  the  use  oi  air-brake  hose,  always  purchased  l'i  in 
inside  diameter  for  freight  car  use.  with  the  expanded  end 
sufficiently  expanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nipples 
used  by  us.  After  that  was  changed  and  we  bought  an  air- 
brake hose  l'j  in.  or  1 S*  in  straight  through,  which  the 
manufacturers  claim  would  not  co-si  us  any  more  money  than 
the  l:  i  in  hose  with  expanded  end.  We  have  found  we  have 
paid  14  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  ami  a  hall  more  because  of  that 
increased  inside  diameter  of  the  hose. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  I  think  Mr  Schroyer  is  unduly  worried 
about  this  thing.  We  are  not  going  beyond  recommended 
practice. 

(Mr.  Gaines'  motion  was  put  and  carried.) 


TANK  CARS 


Since  the  l'M2  report,  the  tank  car  committee  has  ap- 
proved, as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  specifications  for  "Special''  tank  cars: 

Design  and  specification  for  lagged  tank  car  for  the  tran< 
portation  oi  liquefied  chlorin  gas.  submitted  by  the  Golil- 
schmidt  Detinning  Company.  New  York  City. 

Design  and  specification  for  lagged  tank  car  for  the  trans- 
portation of  licmelied  petroleum  gas.  -nbinitlcd  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tank  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  l"a. 

The  committee  also  approved  a  design  of  cast-steel  vent 
with  frangible  lead  disk,  for  sulphuric  acid  tank  cars,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Crescent  Tank  I.ine,  New  York  City. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  question  of  the  han- 
dling in  tank  cars  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  highly  in- 
ffainmahlc,  and  gives  off  vapors  under  tension.  As,  however, 
the  vapor  tension  came  within  the  requirements  for  "Ordi- 
nary" tank  cars,  and  as  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Explosives  saw  no  objection  to  the  handling  of  this  product 
in  ordinary  cars,  the  committee  advised  the  Taylor  Chcmi' 
cr.l  Company,  l'enn  Yan,  N,  Y..  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
rules  governing  the  transportation  of  materials  in  tank  cars 
to  prevent  the  handling  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  tank  ears 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  M.  C.  H.  speciiication 
for  "Ordinary"  tank  cars. 

The  committee  has  still  pending: 

Design  for  tank  car  for  casing  head  gasoline  submitted 
by  the  German-American  Car  Company,  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  committee,  pending  revision  of  the  drawings. 

Also,  question  as  to  the  use  of  exiting  tank  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  ammonia  solutions  In  the  case  of  this  pro- 
duct it  develops  that  the  vapor  tension  at  100  degs.  F.,  may 
be  as  high  as  22  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  that  the  variation  in 
the  bursting  pressure  of  lead  disks  nominally  intended  to 
rupture  al  25  lbs.  is  that  Mich  a  disk  might  rupture  at  22 
lbs.  Consequently,  after  consultation  with  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
lead  disk  should  be  made  for  a  nominal  bursting  pressure 
of  30  lbs.  This  pressure  would  not  in  anv  way  injure  the 
tank,  whereas  the  rupture  of  the  disk  would  permit  the  loss 
of  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  solution,  viz.,  the 
ammonia  gas.  In  view  of  the  information  that  the  life  of 
tanks  rarrying  ammonia  liquors  is  much  shorter  than  that 
of  petroleum-carrying  cars,  the  committee  thinks  it  wise, 
for  the  present,  to  require  retests  at  intervals  of  not  over 
five  years  These  changes  have  been  covered  in  the  revision 
of  the  Tank  Car  Specifications. 

As  regards  the  tests  of  tanks  and  safety  valves  now  pro- 
vided for  by  the  tank  ear  specifications,  the  committee  feels 
that  some  improvement  should  be  made  on  the  present  prac- 


tice, by  requiring  that  a  certified  record  of  the  tests  shall 
be  available  in  some  one  otlicc.  Heretofore  the  rule  has 
been  that  the  railroad  on  whose  line  a  car  is  at  home  shall 
exercise  supervision.  The  importance  of  these  tests  will  be 
very  great  in  the  event  of  law  suits  following  damage,  and 
your  committee  believes  that  the  otlicc  of  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  would  be  the  proper  place  for 
the  tiling  of  these  certificates.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requires  that  tank  cars  shall 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Master  tar  Builders'  Association, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  a  ruling  will  be  made  by  the  com- 
mission, fixing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  reporting 
the  tests  of  both  cars  and  valves. 

Nothing  ha>  transpired  during  the  past  year  to  call  for  anv 
radical  changes  in  the  tank  car  specifications.  The  changes 
which  the  committee  recommends  are  principally  with  a  view 
to  removing  ambiguities. 

The  report  is  signed  by: — A.  \V.  Gibbs,  (Penna.),  chair- 
man; C.  K.  Chambers.  (C.  of  N.  J.);  S.  K.  Dickerson,  <L. 
S.  *  M.  S.t;  J.  W.  Fogg,  (B.  &  O.)  ;  E.  J.  Scarlcs,  (B.  & 
O.);  Wm.  Schlafge.  1. Erie);  Thos.  Bcaghcn,  Jr.,  (Union 
Tank  Line),  and  C.  A.  Shoemaker,  (Gcr.-Am.  Car  Lines). 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hartley,  of  the  Summit  Solvay  Company,  was  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hartley:  There  is  one  thing  we  would  hesitate  to 
follow  in  the  tank  car  specifications  and  that  is  the  rcoi:i- 
metidatioii  which  you  haxc  put  in  dimply  as  a  preference, 
as  to  how  you  shall  anchor  a  tank  on  the  under  frame.  We 
continued  to  hold  our  lank  in  place  with  head  blocks  instead 
of  anchoring  the  tank  to  the  underframc  with  saddle  rivcuo 
to  the  undi  rfraine.  t>or  belief  is  that  in  the  tanks  as  wl- 
ship  those  products,  that  very  often  the  rivets  in  the  saddles 
anchoring  the  tank  would  simply  he  tight  under  the  head--, 
and  not  fill  the  holes 

After  the  rows  of  nuts  had  been  eaten  away  under  the 
head  of  the  rivet,  we  would  have  a  very  annoying  leak  which 
is  a  very  expensive  one  to  stop.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
end  sills  were  being  distorted  by  the  movement  of  the  loaded 
tank.  We  tried  to  overcome  that  by  getting  55  lb.  channels 
in  our  centre  sills,  and  wc  are  greatly  increasing  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  central  sills  over  the  requirements,  and 
also  have  the  head  block  reinforced  and  have  two  heavy 
steel  castings. 

Wc  test  all  our  tanks  every  3  years  instead  of  every  5 
years.  We  test  some  of  our  tanks  every  trip  before  they 
are  loaded,  purely  as  a  matter  of  operating  policy.  Wc 
think  it  is  better  to  do  so  in  some  cases.  I  understand  that 
the  requirements  in  the  case  of  tanks  to  be  built  from  now 
on  is  that  they  shall  stand  a  bursting  pressure  of  240  lb  . 
and  be  subject  to  a  test  pressure  of  160  lb.  We  believe  if  a 
factor  of  safely  was  introduced,  there  would  be  no  evadi:'-: 
the  design  or  the  strengthening  of  that  tank. 

It  is  possible  that  the  tanks  could  be  made  safe  to  sustain 
the  bursting  pressure  of  240  lbs.  by  butt  strapping  and  lh.- 
nse  of  a  high  tensile  strength  material,  and  the  11 4>.- 
ol  lighter  plates,  which  however,  would  not  make  n- 
good  a  tank  to  stand  corrosion.  The  lighter  shell  plat  ■:: 
would  undoubtedly  corrode  somewhat  more  quickly,  ami  per. 
haps  the  tank  would  not  be  good  tor  5  year  service.  How- 
ever, iu  the  majority  of  cases  we  believe  the  test  once  every 
5  years  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  larger  number  of  tank 
car  users,  but  a  factor  of  safety  introduced  into  your  re- 
quirements would  actually  insist  that  the  tanks  should  be 
made  of  certain  materials,  and  perhaps  even  the  thickness  of 
the  materials  should  be  specified,  that  would  carry  with  it 
automatically  its  high  bursting  pressure. 

<Thc  recommendations  were  referred  to  letter  ballot  and 
the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  take  the  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  filing  of  the  tank  car  lests.  up 
with  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  ) 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCK  SIDES 
AND  BOL8TERS. 

In  the  committee's  first  report,  presented  at  the  1°12  con- 
vention, it  proposed  for  truck  sides  and  bolsters  specifica- 
tions concerning  the  manufacture,  chemical  properties, 
physical  properties,  and  inspection  of  truck  sides  and  bol- 
sters. By  subsequent  action  these  specifications  have  hcen 
added  to  the  recommended  practice  of  the  Association.  In 
its  first  report  the  committee  also  proposed  tentative  speci- 
fications for  tests  of  truck  sides  and  bolsters.  It  recom- 
mended that  if  the  committee  were  continued,  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  making  tests,  in  order  to  develop  information 
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which  could  form  (he  basis  for  final  specifications  for  teat* 
ing  truck  sides  and  holders.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  has  not  found  it  feasible  to  provide  funds 
for  this  work  during  the  past  year  and  the  committee  has, 
therefore,  been  unable  to  make  progress  along  the  li n> ■  - 
originally  laid  down.  In  the  expectation  that  during  the 
entiling  year  funds  may  be  made  available  to  carry  on  thi* 
work,  we  recommend  that  the  committee  be  continued. 


E.  C.  SCHMIDT. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Specifications  for  Tests  of  Steel 
Truck  Sides  and  Bolsters  for  Cars  of  80,000,  100,000, 
160,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— Edward  C  Schmidt  (Univ.  01 
111.),  chairman;  J.  S.  Sheafc  (111.  Cent  ),  ami  C".  D.  Young 
l  Penna.). 

i  I  lie  report  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  and 
the  committee  instructed  to  work  jointly  with  the  committee 
on  freight  car  trucks.) 


RETIREMENT  OF  20-  AND  25TON  CARS  FROM  INTER- 
CHANGE SERVICE. 


The  question  of  the  use  of  cars  of  40,000  lbs.  and  50.000 
lbs.  capacity  in  interchange  is  one  that  is  being  considered 
very  seriously  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  be  taken  up  and  discussed  at  the  con- 
vention. The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  subject  be  given  a 
thorough  airing  at  the  convention,  and  if  thought  advisable, 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it 
is  practicable  at  this  time  to  withdraw  from  interchange 
-i  r  \  ti  e  all  cars  of  40.000  lbs  and  50,000  lbs  capacity,  and 
restrict  their  use  to  the  owning  line- 
Signed — Jos.  \V.  Taylor.  Secretary'. 

President  Fuller:  This  is  a  subject,  gentlemen,  that  I  be- 
lieve warrants  more  than  passing  notice.  We  all  know, 
i. iliv  :n  the  mountain  countries)  thai  the  light  capacity 
cars  arc  getting  in  our  heavy  tonnage  trains  ,and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  a  good  many  that  a  large  number  of  these  cars 
should  be  confined  to  their  home  lines,  and  not  used  for  any 
interchange  work.  We  will  in  the  West  notice  particularly 
that  a  large  number  of  cars  loaded  to  the  coast  and  which 
have  to  go  over  the  mountains,  by  the  Eastern  roads,  are 
very  old.  light-capacity  cars  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
either  transfer  the  load  or  take  the  chances  of  hauling  these 
light  cars.  From  the  point  of  safety,  if  nothing  else,  as  well 
as  economy,  we  believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  light  capacity  cars,  40.000  and  50.000  lbs.,  at  home 
where  they  belong. 

F.  W.  Braricr.  (X.  Y.  C.  Lines):  I  believe  we  should  set  a 
date  in  the  very  near  future  that  cars  of  50,000  lbs.  capacity 
and  under  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange.  I  realize  in  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  cars.  However, 
the  light  capacity  cars  that  are  in  service  to-day  are  not  strong 
enough  to  be  handled  in  trains  with  heavy  equipment.  The 
draft  attachments  and  construction  of  the  cars  are  such  that 
they  are  constantly  being  sent  to  the  shops  for  repairs.  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  large  trunk  lines 
calling  attention  to  the  number  of  foreign  cars  repaired  and 
his  records  show  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cars 


receiving  repair-  were  foreign  car*.  I  rind  on  our  own  sy>- 
tein  that  our  percentage  of  foreign  cars  repaired  runs  very 
much  higher  than  tin-,  in  fact,  our  percentage  of  foreign 
cars  is  about  CO  per  cent.  Another  important  point  is  many 
railroads  to-day  are  not  making  proper  repairs  to  the  equip- 
imni  and  ate  maintaining  certain  parts  ..t  cars  thai  are  ex- 
pensive, if  not  e>bsolete  they  are  repaired  one  day  then  go 
on  the  repair  track  again  in  a  few  days  doing  the  same 
work  over  and  over  again.  It  is  alt  very  well  to  save  a 
few  dollar*  on  the*  first  cost,  but  is  it  a  wise  policy  to  build 
cars  that  will  not  stand  two  years  service  without  being 
practically  rebuilt  and  the  money  saved  on  the  lirst  cost  is 
spent  ten  times  over  in  maintaining  them.  1  refer  particu- 
larly to  cars  built  of  steel  construction  with  the  view  jf 
keeping  the  light  weight-  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  the  result  is.  there  are  in  tin-  country  Mime  steel 
cars  and  steel  undername  cars  that  arc  really  weaker  than 
the  old  standard  wooden  cars. 

1  want  to  refer  to  matters  that  were  brought  up  last  year, 
that  is  the  condition  of  be>x  car  doors  on  freight  equipment 
and  other  parts  of  eats  that  are  constantly  needing  repairs, 
ami  when  they  do  receive  repairs,  the  parts  that  fail  are 
simply  perpetuated,  no  aim  taken  to  improve  the  defective 
parts,  the  results  are  they  only  make  a  short  mileage  bc- 
IOK  they  go  to  the  repair  tracks  for  the  same  defects  caused 
by  not  improving  the  parts  that  fail. 

We  had  quite  a  number  of  accidents  caused  by  light  arch 
liars  and  arch  bar  bolts  not  properly  fastened  giving  way,  and 
it  might  interest  this  convention  to  know  that  during  30  days 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March  on  the  Western  District 
alone,  we  used  a  little  over  a  ton  of  nuts  a  day  and  these  were 
applied  to  trucks  on  loaded  cars  received  in  and  around  Buffalo 
to  make  them  safe  to  rim  over  our  lines.  It  lias  been  advocated 
and  recommended  for  years  ihat  on  all  forms  of  trucks  that 
depend  on  bolts  to  hold  them  together,  that  attention  should 
and  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  nuts  in  proper  place.  You  are- 
aware  that  this  is  an  owner's  defect.  1  firmly  believe  that  all 
arch  bar  type  oi  trucks  should  have  proper  nuts  put  on  the 
bolts  and  a  spring  cotter  or  a  spring  key  put  into  every  bolt 
to  keep  the  nut  in  place,  and  if  the  spring  cotter  is  properly 
applied,  there  will  be  no  danger  then  of  the  arch  bars  spreading. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  when  getting  tip 
designs  of  cars  and  trucks  oi  paying  more  attention  te>  tli 
cost  of  maintenance  and  overcome  the  weak  features  in  con- 
struction that  are  so  apparent  on  railroad  equipment  through- 
out the  country.  The  question  again  comes  in  of  the  first 
cost.  Were  cars  designed  with  the  thought  of  keeping  them 
off  the  repair  tracks  instead  of  saving  the  t.rst  cost,  when 
they  are  built,  it  would  be  money  well  invested.  More  care 
should  be  taken  to  watch  the  defects  spoken  of  here  in  tins 
paper  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  that  would  in  the 
end  save  hundreds  oi  thousands  oi  dedlars  throughout  the  year 
in  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  freight  equipment  and  help 
reduce  periodical  car  shortage  in  that  the  cars  will  be  carrying 
might  instead  oi  awaiting  and  undergoing  repairs. 

I  therefore  make  the  following  motion: 

After  January  1,  1915,  cars  of  50,000  capacity  and  under, 
will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  such  cars  are 
equipped  with  steel  underlrame  and  all  metal  trucks. 

C  P.  Giles  (L.  &  N.J:  We  have  95K  refrigerator  cars, 
40  ft.  in  length,  50.000  lb.  capacity.  These  cars  have  metal- 
body  bolsters  and  all  metal  trucks.  They  are  comparative- 
ly new.  They  arc  use-d  in  the  banana  and  fruit  trade,  and 
we  feel  there  should  be  an  exception  made  in  connection 
with  refrigerator  cars  in  which  fruit  is  handled. 

J.  J.  Hennessey  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.):  It  seems  to  me  the  way 
this  question  has  been  put  before  the  convention,  it  is  hardly 
the  correct  proposition,  the  question  of  barring  cars  on  ac- 
count of  light  capacity.  I  can  show  a  great  many  figures  on 
any  class  of  cars  you  want  to  put  up.  It  is  not  the  capacity 
of  the  car  which  should  count.  There  arc  any  number  of 
tfl.OOO  lb.  cars  built,  and  in  service,  with  the  old  wooden 
bolsters  and  the  short  draft  timbers.  Then  you  got  away 
from  the  old  wooden  bolster,  and  put  in  the  cast  wheel 
bolster,  but  you  did  not  increase  the  length  of  your  draft 
timbers,  you  did  not  increase  the  number  of  your  bolts. 
There  are  many  of  the  40,000  and  50.000  lb.  capacity  cars 
which  have  long  draft  riggings,  continuous  side  sills,  the 
side  sills  running  the  full  length  of  the  car.  That  car,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  better  car  in  interchange  than  a  car  with  a  poor 
set  of  draft  timbers.  How  many  stock  cars  arc  there  of 
40000  or  50.000  lb.  capacity?  How  will  you  load  them  be- 
yond the  capacity  while  they  are  in  the  service  they  are 
fit  for?  I  think,  if  we  do  anything  at  all.  we  had  better  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  draft  timber  construction,  the  character 
of  the  draft  timber,  and  the  draft  sprintrs.  I  do  not  think  it 
wonld  be  wise  for  this  association,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
association  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  we  will  not  use  a 
certain  capacity  car.    Every  road,  under  rule  2.  has  a  right 
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to  reject  any  . jr  they  do  not  consider  safe  to  run  over  their 
lines,  and  1  do  ;i . .t  hclicvc  wc  can  go  any  further,  gentlemen. 

D.  k.  MacBam  (L.  S.  Si  M.  S .) :  1  want  to  endorse  every 
word  that  Mr  Brazier  has  said.  The  idea  of  this  movement 
is  to  bring  the  whole  standard  of  equipment  up  after  a  ccr- 
lain  time,  so  that  it  will  he  better  than  it  is  at  the  present 
tunc.  There  art-  a  great  many  railroads  in  the  country  that 
are  spending  Urge  amounts  of  money  to  bring  their  equip- 
ment up  to  a  point  where  it  will  stand  modern  operation 
and  modern  handling  in  long  trains,  and  hump  yard  service, 
but  there  art.-,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of 
roads  which  do  not  have  the  long  trains  and  do  not  have  the 
hump  yard  service,  which  are  not  doing  (his.  Possibly,  too. 
this  small  equipment  in  the  hands  of  such  railroads  is  suit- 
able for  'be  district  in  which  they  are  operated,  but  when  it 
como  to  the  matter  of  interchanging  freight  car*  on  rail- 
roads like  the  New  York  Central  lines  it  becomes  a  serious 
proposition. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  never  operate  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  their  own  equipment  on  their  own  rails.  The 
other  50  per  cent.,  or  a  little  less,  is  foreign  equipment, 
hence  the  chances  for  failure  due  to  light  construction  of 
draft  gear,  etc..  is  very  great.  A  short  time  ago  I  obtained 
a  report  of  all  draft  gear  and  draft  bar  failures  that  oc- 
curred from  April  15  to  June  1.  Briefly  stating  the  matter, 
by  totals,  there  were  47  6  per  cent.,  outside  of  the  New  York 
Central  Line's  car*,  operated  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad,  and  out  of  that  47.6  per  cent,  there 
were  7.'.S  per  cent,  of  the  drawbar  failures  which  occurred 
on  the  foreign  equipment.  That  is  why.  gentlemen,  wc  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  standard.  Now  in  connection 
with  this  whole  thing,  1  want  to  state  that  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  have  adopted  a  policy  in  the  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  their  cars  which  is  designed  to  bring  the 
equipment  to  the  highest  possible  plane  of  efficiency,  a 
standard  which  wc  believe  will  be  suitable  for  all  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  service.  I  want  to  endorse  str.ai.glv  what 
Mr.  Brazier  said  regardless  of  any  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary. 

F.  I*.  <  James  t'C.  of  <~ia.t:  I  not  only  want  to  endorse 
what  Mr.  Hrazier  and  Mr.  MacBain  said,  but  I  want  to  com- 
ment o»  what  Mr  Hennessey  said'  Our  experience  is  that 
the  low  capacity  cars  are  nol  in  line  with  the  other  cars, 
and  wc  found  it  so  much  so  that  our  operating  department 
put  an  order  into  effect  whereby  if  we  get  a  car  in  inter- 
change less  than  (0.000  lb.  capacity,  we  consider  it  more 
economical  to  transfer  the  load  rather  than  to  handle  the 
light  capacity  car. 

R.  F.  Smith  (A.  C.  L.I :  I  inquire  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation, whether  this  Association  has  the  authority  to  pass 
the  resolution  which  has  been  offered'  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  owners  of  railroad  properties  in  this  country  ought 
to  have  the  brst  say  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  matter  being,  to  a  vcrv  considerable  extent  a  trans- 
portation matter,  that  the  movement  for  the  retirement  of 
low  capacity  cars  ought  to  start  from  some  other  source 
than  this  Association. 

As  far  as  the  line  with  which  1  am  connected  is  con- 
cerned, we  unfortunately  have  a  number  of  low  capacity- 
cars,  but  they  were  designed  and  built  for  a  class  of  com- 
modity that  cannot  be  loaded  in  high  capacity  cars,  not 
even  60.000  lb,  <>r  even  50.000  lb.  cars.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  perishable  fruit  of  which  wc  handle  a  very  large  amount. 
In  the  case  of  these  40.000  lb.  capacity  cars,  wc  are  very 
materially  improving  their  sub-structures  and  the  draft  ar- 
rangerr.cn:.  and  wc  are  bringing  these  40.000  lb,  capacity 
wooden  cars  tip  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and  im- 
proved design  as  wr  practically  have  in  the  case  of  our 
60.000  IV.  wooden  cat',  which  were  built  a  few  years  ago. 
We  Live  gone  to  :be  extent  of  putting  in  6  in.  centre  sills 
r,nd  1"     in    branch  holts  and  improved  the  draft  gear 

C.  A  SchToyer  iC.  &  N.  W.l:  I  question  very  seriously 
as  to  w!: ither  this  a ss  vi.it inn  has  the  authority  to  say  that 
on  .  rrtaiti  day  wc  will  not  accept  certain  cars  of  certain 
rapafiu  'ii  interchange.  It  might  be  well  enough  for  ns  to 
re, t  ■  ti. '.  t,.  i.'.ir  si,|>cr:,.r  oft-cers  a  rule  of  that  kind, 
which  ''  i  -m  indicate,  would  be  put  in  force  on  a  certain 
day.  The  40.01*1  and  50.000  lb.  cars  arc  going  out  of  service 
verv  "■;•.!•»! !i  .  Ti  i  n  ate  no  more  of  •hem  being  built,  and 
those  v.  l:V:i  -ite  in  o,,,  i  r,tion  today  were  built  of  such  class 
a-  ti-ib.-i  ...  ■  1 1  r i . . i  i  -  produced  today.  M.uiv  of  tV.e  ears 
a:e  bi,-!-.  '.>,  rh  Mi  to  twelve  ft.  dratr  timbers,  the  draft  limV,- 
cM.-n.--nv   l-:w«vn  -.-.i  per  ..r.\  lower  plate  of  the  Ixi.'v 

■  1.':-  ;,•:,]  .is  a  dr.!'.  apparatus  a.ide  r.oiu  -be  clement  of 
'.]>••  i  sj-r:n.:  now  it  there   there  is  no  better  .v.|\i's".n 

n-'i-.'-.  i  %  i—  suit   in'-.  ;>  eir      1   w.vt-M  prrfe--  till-    11'  it. 

d;. 'if'   "''  «  '  1 1;    lb.    i     ileil   ^piin.'v   *  1 1 : .  1 1   1    won!:!  many  of 

b.     ■       :  til  b.lib    >1i-i'.   .M-*.  ll:lh.  Coi'ii'  Sonne  ibaO 


paralus  in  them.  Wt  would  have  less  trouble.  \Vc  have 
about  10,000  cars  of  50,000  lbs.  capacity.  Vuu  can  put  on 
just  as  poor  side  doors  on  a  100,000  capacity  car  as  was  ever 
put  on  a  40.000  lb.  capacity  car.  The  whole  proposition  ap- 
plies more  generally  to  the  general  upkeep  of  the  car. 

D.  F  Crawford  (.Henna.):  1  agree  with  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  For  some  time  past  1  have  been  following  up 
what  wc  call  "truck  accidents."  The  conditions  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines,  W  est,  arc  quite  similar  to  those  on  the  Lake 
Shore  in  that  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  our  traffic  i* 
handled  in  foreign  cars.  Since  1*>04  I  have  had  a  monthly 
report  of  truck  accidents.  I  regret  to  say  that  SO  per  cent, 
of  the  truck  accidents  occur  on  foreign  cars  brought  to  our 
lines.  1  (eel  that  this  association  is  the  proper  association  to 
bring  this  subject  up.  but  not  the  proper  association  to  de- 
cide it.  I  would  move  that  a  committee  of  this  association 
obtain  from  each  of  the  members  the  situation  as  to  each  of 
their  cars,  and  ascertain  if  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  American  Railway  Association  which 
will  permit,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  traffic  conditions  of 
the  country,  we  may  set  aside  the  older  cars  which  arc  giv- 
ing every  one  of  us  trouble  that  are  moving  them. 

1.  S.  Downing  (L.  S.  &  M.  S  t:  1  want  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Hennessey  as  to  what  he  says  about  some  of  the  heavier 
cars.  1  think  that  the  50.000  lb  capacity  cars  and  under, 
are  not  being  properly  maintained  and  should  be  taken  out 
of  service.  There  are  cars  heavier  than  these,  with  short 
draft  limbers,  which  are  not  as  good  as  some  of  the  lighter 
capacity  cars,  as  far  as  draft  timbers  are  concerned.  I 
think  we  should  legislate  to  lake  these  short-draft  timber 
cars  out  of  service  in  the  near  future. 

M.  K.  Barnuiii  (III.  Cent  ):  I  second  Mr.  Crawford's  mo- 
tion. I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this  room  who  will 
contend  that  the  40.000  lb.  or  50.000  lb  capacity  car  is  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to  maintain  and  operate,  or  that  we  are 
justified  in  keeping  up  these  cars  beyond  their  normal  lite, 
as  many  have  been  kept  in  service  up  to  the  present  timc. 
Some  of  these  cars  are  25  years  old.  They  are  going  into 
the  heavier  modem  trains  with  better  equipment  and 
jeopardizing  the  better  equipment,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  a  day  passes  that  some  oiu-  of  these  cars  dors 
not  double  up  and  damage  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  modern  cats  besides  the  track,  lading  and  other  railroad 
property 

The  road  with  which  I  am  connected  has  had  a  very 
serious  time  with  this  class  of  equipment.  About  54  per  cent 
of  the  cars  in  service  on  the  road  have  been  foreign  cars 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  and  a  vcrv  large  per- 
centage of  bad  order  ears  have  been  taken  out  of  that  num- 
ber, even  though  we  have  given  them  preference  in  making 
repairs.  In  the  case  with  Mr.  Gilc9  mentions,  that  of  the 
refrigerator  cars,  of  course  the  refrigerator  cars  would  be 
excepted  from  any  action  taken.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  increasing  cost  of  freight  car  repairs 
is  the  larger  and  unwarranted  amount  of  money  spent  in 
maintaining  the  old  light  capacity  cars 

H.  I.  Small  (So.  Pac):  These  small  capacity  cars  are 
passed  on  out  to  the  coast,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  with 
a  great  many  of  them  but  to  dump  them  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  that  is  what  wc  feel  like  doing  with  a  large  number  of 
them.  We  have  considered  that  the  40.000  lb.  capacity  car 
is  obsolete.  We  have  placed  the  value  of  a  40.000  lb.  ca- 
pacity car  at  S100  If  it  costs  more  than  that  to  repair  it. 
wc  break  it  up.  We  fixed  up  an  arrangement  among  our- 
selves to  keep  the  cars  on  our  own  rails,  and  I  think  we 
have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  ought  to  adopt 
the  idea  contained  in  this  circular  letter.  We.  are  great  suf- 
ferers on  account  of  this  These  cars  come  out  to  us  3.000 
miles  over  i lie  mountain  grades  with  Mallet  locomotives 
hauling  them  and  by  the  time  they  get  to  San  Francisco  or 
Los  Angeles,  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  proposition  to  repair 
them  so  that  they  can  go  back  east,  which  wc  are  obligated 
to  do.  or  to  pay  for  the  cars. 

J  I  Tatum  (B  &  O):  I  believe  our  company  would 
advocate  the  recommendation  made  hv  Mr,  Braricr.  It  has 
been  sai.l  that  it  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  this  or- 
ganization to  legislate  the  40.000  lb.  and  50.000  lb,  capacity 
cars  out  r.f  the  interchange  of  cats  As  I  understand  Mr. 
Brazier's  recommendation,  that  is  not  its  object  lie  has 
suggested  tb.it  the  cars  would  be  accepted  if  equipped  with 
s'eel  uuderfratnes  and  all  metal  trucks  If  that  is  the  case. 
1  think  the  Association  has  just  as  much  right  to  render 
such,  a  decision  in  regard  to  apt. King  steel  underfran-.es  and 
legislating  the  use-  of  wooden  40.000  lb  an  50.000  lb.  caiw- 
city  car=  out  of  interchange,  as  they  have  the  right  to  sav 
that  tbev  will  no?  after  a  certain  date,  accept  cars  not 
<  onipi  .en  u  ith  the  American  loin  unions  draft  gear 

C    A   Schroyerr   No  one  with  any  of  these  cars  is  advoc.lt- 
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ing  their  rejection  from  interchange,  and  those  opposing  it 
are  Hit  only  ones  who  own  lot*  ot  these  cars,  it  is  not  lor 
you  to  stand  in  judgment  on  these  cars,  or  on  the  roads 
that  hast  ttiem,  or  to  ask  why  they  cannot  destroy  them  and 
get  others  1  hope  the  chiet  representatives  oi  tins  associa- 
tion will  canvass  among  their  oincers  as  to  what  their  wishes 
are  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and  when  wc  conic  here  next 
year,  rciinorced  by  their  wishes,  then  we  arc  in  position  to 
say  tliat  attcr  a  certain  day  we  will  not  accept  a  certain  car 
oi  that  Kind,  but  wc  cannot  do  it  until  we  arc  so  reiniorced. 

M.  K.  Barnuni.  'I he  effect  oi  this  movement  means  to 
check  tilt  interchange  oi  these  cars,  and  consign  ihem  to 
the  scrap  heap  unless  you  wish  to  continue  them  in  service. 
JJut  t  uo  believe  that  the  time  has  cotiit  when  some  more 
delimit  action  toward  retiring  these  light  capacity  cars 
sliould  he  taken.  Therefore,  1  second  Mr.  Crawford's  amend- 
ment to  Mr  Brazier's  motion. 

K.  U.  kleme.  1  lie  reason  the  roads  that  handle  the  heavy 
equipment  today  do  not  have  the  4U,0UU  and  50.U-KJ  Uj.  capac- 
ity cars  it:  service  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  take 
them  out  ot  service,  ami  are  still  doing  it;  and  therefore 
it  is  an  injustice  to  place  on  these  roads  in  interchange, 
these  -MJ.MOU  ami  50,000  lb.  capacity  cars,  which  arc  liable 
to  result  in  accidents.  Furthermore,  on  the  door  question, 
the  -it ii .i : i i'ii  is  -<j  serious  that  iriespecuvc  oi  the  inter- 
change rule-,  it  is  almost  ncces-ary  to  put  a  prohibition  on 
that  aicoiur.  We  all  have  not  to  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  do  soinelhiiiK  more  to  put  the  car  door  in  sate 
condition  :or  transportation. 

Samuel  1  yim,  vr.  *  L.  K.i.  Our  road  docMi't  have  40,00:) 
and  50,000  »b.  capacity  cars.  \\  c  did  have  thousands  ot 
llitiii.  but  we  have  not  rid  of  them:  and  every  car  up  to 
iiU.UUU  Ih  capacity,  j li.it  requires  $100  or  $1.-0  repairs,  tniisi 
be  torn  Juan,  there  is  another  thing  in  connection  with 
delegating  a  car  to  the  -crap  pile — a  number  oi  industries 
are  musing  to  load  4D.IX.KJ  and  -.0,000  lb.  capacity  cars. 

F.  \\.  Brazici  :  >oint  ot  our  roads  are  furnishing  your 
leads  w-.tl:  KtO.OOO  ib.  car-,  and  yon  send  your  <>U,000  lt<  ones 
to  us  1  touched  on  llie  coiidit:oii  ol  car  doors  and  trucks 
and  general  repairs  and  many  car  men  in  here  are  glad 
that  J  said  it.  as  they  have  managers  and  oll'iccrs  who  will 
not  give  thein  the  means  or  the  tacilities  to  repair  the  cars 
And  llit  s1  oner  it  goes  up  to  the  management,  the  better 

JOI'  Us 

D.  I".  Crawford:  My  idea  in  making  the  motion  wit  that 
wc  will  be  as  far  along  with  a  good  investigation  of  this 
subject  us  to  put  in  our  resolutions  today,  and  that  after 
January  1.  I'»15,  something  should  happen.  It  would  not 
benefit  the  immediate  conditions  more  than  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition  when  it  is  presented 
to  the  convention  next  year. 

D.  K.  MacBam:  The  man  with  the  modern  equipment 
is  gelling  45  cents  a  day  trout  the  man  maintaining  the 
old  little  things;  and  it  is  not  fair  on  the  tact  of  it,  that 
the  railroads  who  have  spent  the  money  should  be  penal- 
ized all  the  time.  That  is  aside  from  any  traffic  or  oper- 
ating conditions. 

(.Mr.  Crawford's  motion  was  put  and  carried;. 

ABUSE  OF  THE  REPAIR  CARD. 


Tilt  foli'oviilg  is  the  discussion  on  this  subject  which 
was  presented  at  the  close  of  yesterday's  session.  (Set 
Katkiuy  .-lye  Gazelle  June  17,  page  1410). 

L>.  F.  Crawford;  Now,  in  the  abuse  of  the  repair  card, 
it  has  been  intimated  that  many  of  us  arc  dishonest  in 
making  out  bills.  1  wanted  to  see  how  dishonest  wc  were. 
1  therefore  obtained  for  one  year  the  number  of  car  days 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pooled  cars,  all  lines  Hast  and 
West  of  Pittsburg,  were  on  foreign  roads,  and  the  number 
ot  days  foreign  cars  were  on  our  roads,  and  divided  (he 
car  days  into  the  amount  of  money  we  paid  and  received 
respectively.  1  found  that  lor  Pennsylvania  cars  on  foreign 
roads,  it  was-  .v.;  cents  .■»  day;  and  in  the  case  of  foreign 
cars  on  -.lit  Pennsylvania  roads,  twelve  cents  a  day.  Gen- 
tlemen, i  <<<.'  not  t'link  wc  are  dishonest. 

My  idea  that  there  undoubtedly  have  been  improper  bills 
for  repairs.  1  tit  in  our  worrying  about  the  abuse  of  the  repair 
card,  I  am  afraid  we  are  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  Mr.  one  lute,  the  i.eiioial  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power,  win.  kindly  looked  the  information  up  for  me.  advised 
itic-  that  .  ;;r  ears  i  it  other  lines  cost  us  2.0  cents  a  day,  and 
other  cars  i.n  ,.;ti  lines  ca-t  l.rN  ecu l>  a  day,  In  other  words, 
you  can  cut  that  >.il|  in  the  middle  and  multiply  the  other  in- 
two  and  still  have  -II  •»,•-  ' i-rrepaiu y. 

Now,      nisi.-.  ,|  mud,  tiTic  on  -he  abuse  of  the 

repair  car,:,  at ...  «  :  ,  e.ich  other  and  trying  to  find 

these  ni:tii:tt  i  ,   hilled  -v.iy -. .pel ly.  let  ns  repair 


the  cars.  1  took  the  annual  report  ol  the  two  roads  in  ques- 
tion lor  Uiost  names,  ..o  and  u.6,  aim  i  louuu  tuey  cost  the 
ovviier  pel  c.n  per  year;  auu  i  am  auviscU  tnai  oiie-ttait 
me  equipment  is  wooden  uiiueriiamc  aim  one -nan  sicci  unucr- 
iiainc,  wuereas  tnt  i  cimsyivaii.a  ivamoau  is  paying  over  >>J 
per  year  per  car,  wiui  an  cquipmciu  ot  litany  -to  per  cent,  ol 
sicci  tars,  anu  i-J  per  cent,  ol  steel  unutri rallies,  auu  less  tnau 
ju  pet  cent,  wooden  cars. 

vjviuiciiieii,  u  we  wni  repair  our  cars  and  keep  them  in 
service,  wc  wni  not  worry  auout  llie  repair  cards,  /is  Air. 
i>razicr  said :  siari  vviin  a  good  car  and  keep  tut  good  car  up. 
we  ait  imcrcstcu  in  live  cars,  bunt  to  Handle  uie 

name  in  tins  country.  Uut  t  was  interested  yesterday  in  lilt 
amount  oi  lime  we  spent  m  discussing  a  tew  ol  tnose  cars 
wuicn  uied  vviiilc  away  irom  Home — in  otlltr  Words,  tne  de- 
preciation rate. 

nisi  i  would  say,  build  good  cars— look  at  all  the  annual 
reports  ot  an  Uie  rauioaus  auu  compare  tlic  cost  ol  all  Hit 
railroads  are  spending  lo  maintain  tlieir  cars,  it  gives  a  very 
ciear  inuication  oi  wiiat  juu  are  paying  tor.  Uur  cars  are  oil 
uie  nuts  oi  M  loans,  anu  tne  same  twenty  roads  liavt  cars  on 
our  urn-,  and  vvitn  uie  expectation  ot  comparing  cost  ol  repair- 
ing cars,  with  tilt  bills  tney  inaAe  agauisl  us,  as  well  as  Ulose 
mat  wc  uukc  against  llicm:  and  1  iiiuiK  you  will  imU  a  Clear 
relation  Ijctween  uie  cosi  l-tr  unit  in  tut  annual  report  ot  eacli 
railroad  against  vuioin  you  mate  tlic  bills. 

K.  h..  bniith  (A.  t_.  i-.J.  llie  debit  balance  against  us  for 
nine  months  ol  the  present  year  was  somctning  like  $2Jo.- 
UUU  on  cars  repaired.  J.  Hat  is,  bills  wc  paid  to  loreign  lints 
lor  repairs  ol  cars  exceeded  tlic  repairs,  charges  paid  us 
Uy  foreign  lines  lor  repairs  ol  cars  by  $>25;j.OUU.  \uii  will 
admit  that  was  quilt  a  serious  situation,  and  when  i  was 
called  upon  to  explain — and  1  could  not  explain  it — and  1 
cannot  explain  it  today — out  i  made  an  lioncsl  cttort  to  get 
some  facts.  1  want  to  say  that  M  per  cent,  ol  the  cars 
lliat  pass  over  our  railroad  lor  light,  medium  and  heavier 
tratlic.  amount  lo  50  per  cent,  ol  all  cars  we  repair,  aud  1 
am  not  prepared  lo  accept  Hit  insinuation  Mr.  Craw-lord 
made  that  wt  do  not  maintain  our  cars.  That  may 
reier  to  the  character  ot  our  equipment  and  tlic  character 
ol  oar  service.  1  ilimk  it  is  a  question  tnal  needs  some 
light. 

i  lound  in  my  investigation,  that  our  men  were  not  thor- 
oughly posted.  1  belitvc  part  ol  tlic  explanation  ol  the 
uiscrcpancy  is  due  lo  lilt  latt  lhat  we  have  tailed  to  put  in 
all  the  bins  wc  sliould  nave  put  in.  But  it  dots  strike  mc 
as  peculiar  tliat  wc  should  be  tnt  only  lint  that  sliould 
mage  such  replies.  Many  gentlemen  said  tliey  were  in  the 
saint  lix — that  tlic  debit  was  against  tliem.  i  am  simply 
alter  liglit  on  this  subject. 

D.  K  UrawiorU.  nit  cliargt  of  dishonesty  in  the  freight 
car  repair  bills  was  made  in  the  convention  ol  1V0V;  it  was 
rclcrrtd  to  by  F.  A.  Delano  in  the  report  made  to  you  yts- 
ttrday.  Mr.  Smith's  letter  gave  mt  an  opportunity,  and 
started  me  on  all  investigation  which  1  w.shed  to  make. 
Mr.  Smith  s  entire  lorcc  is  welcome  on  the  entire  Penn- 
sylvania J-mc  west  oi  I'lttshurgn,  at  any  lime. 

Several  gentlemen  have  stated  that  .sU  per  cent,  of  the 
cars  repaired  on  their  hues  are  loreign  cars.  1  had  a  census 
taken  aud  lhat  showed  that  on  our  Southwestern  System 
that  a  little  more  than  5U  per  cent,  were  loreign  cars;  but 
on  our  .Northern  System  about  *:>  per  cent.,  and  on  our 
Central  System  .almost  50  per  cent.  On  the  Lake  Shore, 
50  per  cent,  were  on  forci.gti  cars.  Now,  there  are  horse 
cars  somewhere.  So  1  took  the  figure*  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cars  away,  and  all  the  roads  ol  I  he  Pennsylvania,  and  1 
was  iut.crcsted  to  find  that  wc  practically  have  Mr.  Smith's 
ligures,  taking  all  ol  his  cars  away  and  all  his  cars  home. 
Mr.  Smith's  figures,  as  1  recollect,  were  b  and  12  cents,  but 
who  got  the  i2  and  who  got  the  6?  My  whole  idta  is  to 
guard  this  situation,  wt  must  look  for  a  larger  thing  than 
errors.  1  do  not  know  bui  there  arc  1U,  12  and  13  per 
ccrll  ,  bul  1  think  they  will  not  run  much  over  10. 

1  will  lake  the  cost  line  Mr.  Smith  referred  to,  and  if  wc 
divide  his  by  two  and  multiply  ours  by  two,  there  would 
still  he  a  discrepancy  of  50  per  cent,  that  would  exist.  You 
will  find  that  by  inspection  of  our  accounts  or  methods,  it 
anyone  was  in  doubt  as  to  car  hilts,  wc  wish  they  would  ascer- 
tain the  car  days  at  home  and  the  car  day  abroad.  The  cost 
of  cars  per  day,  and  then  take  it  up  with  each  other,  as  wc  all 
waul  to  maintain  the  Mast  Car  Builder  Rules  of  Interchange 
winch  have  ben  based  on  inherent  honesty. 

L.  \V.  Pratt,  tC.  &  N.  \V.) :  This  method,  it  -te:ii>  to 
nic,  is  about  as  vague  as  to  .-ay  h.»w  much  coal,  Uc  try  to 
to  keep  as  many  oi  our  cars  at  home  ,:s  we  can,  and  as  lew 
on  the  roail  as  possible  ;  and  we  arc  repairing  as  few  foreign 
cars  as  possible,  compared  with  our  own.  We  can  see  why 
your  hill  would  he  hsghcr  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  15.  &  U,  the  Santa  Ft  or  other  high  grade  railroads,  Wc 
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have  divisions  tliat  have  three  or  four  limes  the  draft  values. 
Our  percentage  of  doubt  heading  is  almost  nothing.  When 
such  cars  as  ours  go  over  the  Pennsylvania  hills  with  heavy 
engines  on  them,  why  the  defects  of  course  develop. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  I  found  the  situation  was  that  a  large 
number  of  our  inspectors  at  interchange  points  were  potting 
in  as  lew  interchange  repair  cards  as  possible,  partlv  from 
weakness  and  partly  from  laziness.  Although  our  bills 
against  us  arc  considerably  greater  than  our  bills  against 
foreign  roads,  and  we  expect  theni  to  be.  partly  on  account 
of  the  territory  Still  wc  have  made  a  decided  increase  by 
checking  up  our  car  insocctors  and  educating  them;  and  at 
the  same  time  laying  down  the  law  that  »c  did  not  want 
anything  that  was  not  our  own. 

President  Fuller:  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between 
"Since  November  1st"  and  "Prior  to  November  1st"? 

F  F.  Gaines:    Yes,  sir,  we  did, 

I.  S.  Downing  (I..  S.  &  M.  S.):  I  want  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  different  roads,  in  saying  there  is  such  a 

?ercentagc  of  foreign  cars  as  compared  with  their  own  cars, 
think  your  own  cars  get  much  heavier  repairs  than  the 
foreign  cars.  Taking  them  as  a  unit,  your  foreign  cars 
go  ahead. 


CAPACITY  MARKING  OF  FREIGHT  CARS 


The  committee  sent  out  to  the  members  a  circular  of  in- 
quiry to  which  35  replies,  representing  924  votes  were  re- 
ceived    A  careful  analysis  of  these  replies  is  as  follows: 

Sixteen  lines,  representing  322  votes,  reported  owning  or 
knowing  of  weak  cars  or  cars  that  would  prove  structurally 
weak  if  loaded  to  full  axle  capacity.  These  cars  are  for  the 
most  part  wooden  cars  in  coal  trade,  which  would  not  per- 
mit the  maximum  capacity  stenciling,  Fourteen  lines,  rep- 
resenting 349  voles,  do  not  own  or  know  of  any  cars  that 
are  structurally  weak.  Five  roads  did  not  vote  directly  on 
this  question. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  railroad  owns 
or  operates  any  cars  the  body  or  trucks  of  which  are  strong 
enough  under  the  present  stenciled  capacity,  but  which 
would  not  be  strong  enough  tinder  the  proposed  light-weight 
and  maximum-weight  stenciling,  the  majority  of  the  roads 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  Out  of  the  924  votes.  662  report 
owning  certain  cars  that  are  not  strong  enough  and  to  which 
it  would  not  he  advisable  to  apply  the  maximum  capacity 
plan  of  stenciling.  While  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  regarding  the  structural  strength  of  the 
modern  car,  and  its  ability  to  carry  the  increased  load  per- 
mitted by  the  maximum  capacity  plan  of  stenciling,  23  roads 
report  certain  types  of  structurally  weak  cars,  such  as  Hat, 
gondola,  and  wooden-underframe  cars,  which  would  develop 
higher  stresses  under  the  maximum  loading  than  would  im- 
proper r,r  permissible. 

The  third  question  was  "Whether  there  can  be  any  objec- 
tion in  applying  the  rule  of  light-weight  and  maximum-weight 
stenciling  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  consistent  with  strength 
of  body  or  trucks  which  are  n"t  structurally  weak,  thereby 
restricting  the  stenciling  of  cars  where  the  body  or  trucks 
may  be  structurally  weak  to  the  present  light-weight  nomi- 
nal capacity. 

Twenty-seven  lines  of  the  35  who  voted,  or  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cars  represented  by  the  votes,  are  in  favor  of 
stenciling  the  maximum-weight  capacity  on  car*  whose 
strength  will  permit  it.  Two  companies  did  not  vote  on  this 
question,  and  the  other  6  arc  opposed  to  it  on  the  grounds 
of  the  confusion  to  shippers,  etc  While  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  arc  in  favor  of  limiting  the  proposed  stenciling 
to  cars  that  arc  strong  enough,  the  question  has  naturally 
arisen  as  to  what  cars  are  strong  enough,  and  how  this  strength 
should  be  calculated  that  is,  by  the  individual  car  owner  or 
by  a  standard  adopted  by  the  association. 

The  fourth  question  was  '  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  apply  the  rule  of  light-weight  and  maximum- 
weight  stenciling  to  steel  and  stcel-underframe  cars  exclu- 
sively, and  moreover  to  such  cars  of  this  class  a>  have  a 
factor  of  safety  sufficient  to  carry  the  maximum  load;  also, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members,  what  the  minimum  factor 
of  safety  should  t>c  for  maximum  loading  stenciling." 

In  line  with  the  limited  views  expressed  as  to  factors  of 
safety,  the  committee  felt  that  the  light-weight  and  maxi- 
mum-load 'tenciling  should  be  confined  to  cars  of  steel  or 
having  steel-underframes  that  have  a  factor  of  safety  of  3 
or  better  in  the  body  structure,  when  figured  for  the  maxi- 
mum load,  and  with  respect  to  trucks  under  such  cars,  the 
rule  should  be  applied  to  all  trucks  having  arch  bars  of  M. 
C  B.  dimensions  or  better,  and  to  all  trucks  having  cast- 


stcel  side  frames,  and  to  the  various  forms  of  special  trucks 
such  as  pedestal  type  trucks  of  the  box  and  other  varieties, 
where  the  strength  of  factor  of  safety  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  equivalent  M.  C.  B.  arch  bar. 

On  new  cars  the  committee  feels  that  the  rule  should  be 
applied  in  its  entirety,  owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  alt 
new  cars  arc  steel  or  stcel-underframe  construction,  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  built  to  meet  the  proposed  requirements 
of  24-ui.  minimum  cross-sectional  area  of  center  sills  recent- 
ly proposed  by  the  committee  on  car  construction  to  take 
care  ol  buffing  shocks,  which  imposes  a  construction  which 
we  feel  will  result  in  a  high  factor  of  safety  on  undernames 
from  a  load  standpoint.  With  relation  to  trucks  under  new 
cars,  the  rule  should  be  applied  only  when  such  trucks  meet 
M.  C.  B.  requirements  or  better  as  to  arch-bar  construction, 
or  have  steel  side  frames,  or  have  pedestal  type  trucks  where 
the  factor  of  safety  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  equiv- 
alent M.  C.  K.  arch  bar. 

The  committee  endorse  the  recommendation  of  a  member 
that  the  subject  of  stenciling  the  light-weight  and  maximum 
load  be  referred  to  the  American  Railway  Association  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  there  arc  operating  or  traffic  con- 
ditions with  which  the  proposed  method  of  stenciling  would 
interfere. 

The  report  is  signed  bv:  C.  K,  Fuller,  tl'.  P  i,  chairman. 
M.  K.  Barnum,  A.  \\ .  G.hbs.  iPcnna);  F.  H  Clark.  (B.  & 
O.),  and  D.  R  MacBain.  <  L,  S.  &  M.  SA. 

DISCUSSION. 

D.  R.  MacBain  (L.  S.  &  M.  S  ):  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  .Marking  of  freighl  cars,  we  want  to  call 
attention  to  trouble  in  billing  freight  loaded  in  private  line 
cars,  due  to  the  iaot  that  the  private  line  companies  do  not 
follow  the  M.  C.  H,  practice  of  stenciling  the  right  weight 
on  the  car.  As  a  result,  the  loading  in  refrigerating  cars 
is  in  a  sense  estimated  and  corrected  by  weighing  the  car 
after  it  is  unloaded:  but  then  the  ice  is  included. 

Another  point  is  that  these  companies  do  not  all  follow 
tin  I  C  C  order  to  publish  the  necessary  detailed  data  re- 
garding their  cars  m  the  Railway  ]-~>mipment  Register,  which 
publication  has  been  designated  for  the  purpose.  The  mini- 
mum car  load  rating  is  based  on  the  inside  length  of  cars, 
and  without  such  data  available  in  this  publication,  it  is 
hard  to  properly  lull  out.  Auditors  want  to  know  ii  the 
association  can  require  all  car  owners  to  stiiii-il  light  weight 
on  cars  and  also  recognize  the  order  ol  the  I 'ontmiss:on  in 
publishing  data  in  the  Register. 

M  K.  Ilarnuin  I  111  Cent,  i :  I  move  thai  this  subject  he 
referred  to  Speciil  Letter  Ballot  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
all  the  members  of  the  association,  and  then  referred  to  the 
American  Railway  Association  lor  their  information  and 
further  injunction     I  1  he  motion  was  carried 


LETTERING  CARE 


At  the  met  ting  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  ■ -rfi.  e  of  the 
secrelaty.  August  13  and  14.  1912,  the  present  committee  or. 
littering  of  cars  was  continued  another  year,  and  to  this  com- 
mittee was  referred  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Assr  ciation  of  Railroad  Superintendents'  meeting,  held  Septem- 
ber 9.  1910.  m  which  the  subject  of  car  lettering  was  considered. 
Subsequent  to  this,  i orresp-mdi nee  was  carried  on  tx-twecu 
1>.  Crawford  and  .1  A.  Soinnicrvillc.  then  presrduit  •>!  th- 
American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents,  at  Kaiis.i- 
t  ily.  rig.iidii'g  the  lettering  of  cars  This  rorrcsp.ndencc 
rcMiltcd  in  the  appointment  of  Charles  Burlingame.  superinten- 
dent of  the  Wiggins  berry  Company.  St  Louis.  Mo  .  to  represent 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  and- meet  the 
committee  of  this  association  and  consider  the  matter  further 
After  some  subsequent  correspondence  lictwccn  Mr.  Crawford 
and  Mr.  Burlingame,  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  itivesti 
gate  the  matter  and  to  meet  with  the  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  and  ascertain  just  what  further  changes  and 
additions  were  desired  Mr  Burlingame  appointed  M  Mare*, 
general  superintendent  of  the  St  Louis,  Troy  &  Pastern  K.  R. 
to  represent  the  Superintendents'  Ass*>ciation.  while  the  following 
subcommittee  was  appointed  to  represent  this  association  W 
I.  Wilt.  Pcnna.  Lines,  chairman:  C  B  Y..UIW.  C,  B.  &  Q  :  O 
C.  Cromwell.  R.  &  O. :  and  Ray  M.  Brown.  New  York  Central 
Lines. 

The  subcommittee  met  with  (he  Superintendents'  Association 
of  St.  Louis  in  February  last,  with  the  Tiew  of  ascertaining 
what  their  wishes  were,  and  found  that  alt  they  request  was  that 
seperatc  letters  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  car.  near  the 
door  bast,  for  seal  record  purposes,  so  that  «aeh  records  could 
he  taken  bv  letters  instead  of  using  the  words  worth  and  soutH 
or  east  and  west  with  reference  to  sides  of  cars,  as  at  present 
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They  claimed  that  on  account  of  cars  going  across  the  ferry 
at  St.  Louis  and  the  switching  in  congested  districts,  they  arc 
turned  on  Y's  destroying  their  seal  records.  This  they  feel 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  pilfering  going 
on  in  the  St.  Louis  district.  These  letters  were  to  be  placed 
on  the  cars  with  respect  to  the  A  and  B  ends,  using  the  letters 
R  and  L.  or  any  other  letters,  to  signify  the  side. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  recommend  the  application  of  the 
additional  lettering,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  mark- 
ing is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  operating  department,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  special  letter  liallot  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  all  members  of  the  association. 

The  report  isj  signed  by:  D.  F.  Crawford,  (  Pcnna.  Lines), 
chairman;  P.  H.  Clark.  (B.  &  O.)  :  F.  A.  Torrcv.  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  ; 
and  D  K   MacBain.  (I..  S.  «r  If.  S  I 

DISCISSION. 

D.  K.  MacBain:  I  move  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  question  be  submitted  to 
letter  ballot.    (The  motion  was  carried.) 

D.  F.  Crawford.  (  Pom.) !  1"  connection  wiih  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards,  yesterday,  the  question  of  the  Car 
Body  Marking,  there  is  this  to  be  said:  The  standard  of  the 
Association  requiring  specified  lettering,  is  as  follows: 

"Thai  for  other  car  body  markings  mi  sirlcs  and  ends,  such  as 
capacity,  couplers,  brake-beams,  class  of  car.  date  built,  outside 
and  inside  dimensions  and  marking*  inside  of  car.  two  or  three- 
inch  letters  and  figures  be  used  with  the  following  exceptions," 
then  lie  presents  certain  exceptions. 

Now  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  Association  a  recommenda- 
tion that  we  be  permitted  to  use  on  cars  having  steel  outside 
frames,  badge  plates  with  smaller  letters,  in  regard  to  figures 
relating  to  coupler,  brake-beams,  class  01  car.  date  built,  out- 
side and  in-idc  dimension!  and  markings  inside  of  the  car.  with 
one  in.  letters;  and  it  makes  a  much  better  appearing  car  than 
the  standard  requirement.  And  have  it  run  ovtf  the  vertical 
oblique  outside  structure.  I  would  like  to  move  that  that  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  the  proper  committee.  (The  motion  was 
carried.  I 


RETIRING  PRESIDENT'S  BADGE  PRESENTED  TO 
PRESIDENT  ALLEN. 


The  executive  Committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  yesterday  presented  the  retiring  presi- 
dent's badge  to  Samuel  CJ.  Allen.  The  presentation  re- 
marks were  made  by  F.  H.  Walker,  who  said: 

"Mr.  Samuel  G.  Allen,  you  have  been  president  of  the 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  past 
year.  This  organization,  composed  as  it  is,  of  many  men  of 
many  minds,  of  interest  that  at  times  clash,  of  corpora- 
tions rich  in  established  business  and  of  those  rich  only 
in  hope,  of  concerns  with  their  thousands  of  men  and  of 
individuals  for  the  first  time  submitting  to  a  hoped  for 
market  a  new  device,  requires  for  its  chief  executive  a 
man  skilled  in  diplomacy,  full  of  tact,  strong  in  emergency, 
unqualifiedly  fair,  calm  in  judgment,  unswayed  by  clamor, 
with  infinite  patience  and  with  that  rare  quality  that  in- 
spires confidence  in  his  leadership. 

"These  be  strong  specifications,  but  you  have  qualified 
in  every'  essential,  and  the  Association  is  to  be  especially 
congratulated  that  its  affair?  have  had  your  able,  earnest 
and  effective  guidance  during  this  year. 

"We  have  had  many  exhibitions  in  connection  with  these 
conventions,  but  for  conception  in  design,  completene  — 
in  detail  and  smoothness  of  operation  this  exhibition  has 
eclipsed  them  all.  It  is  written  that  by  your  works  men 
shall  know  you.  By  your  work,  thi*  year  the  members  of 
this  association  know  you  better,  and  the  better  we  know 
you.  th?  greater  is  our  admiration  and  the  deeper  is  our 
regard  for  you. 

"The  payment  for  the  faithful  performance  of  public  duty 
is  the  commendation  of  the  public,  and  so  this  association, 
through  its  Executive  Committee,  with  its  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  your  services,  presents  to  you  this  past  presi- 
dent's badge,  that  all  men  may  know  that  yon  have  been 
faithful  to  trust,  efficient  in  office  and  that  the  highest 
honor  at  the  disposal  of  this  association  has  been  conferred 
upon  yon." 


THE  "CRECO"  BABY 


The  magnitude  of  the  exhibits  that  have  appeared  at  At- 
lantic City  for  so  many  years  have  naturally  developed  in- 
terests peculiar  to  them.  In  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  booths  and  their  care,  many  things  have  happened,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing  is  the  story  of  the  "Creco 
Baby." 

In  190o.  the  first  year  the  M.  C.  B.  and  M.  M.  conventions 
went  to  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Timothy  Stanley  Higgs,  colored, 
was  first  employed  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany in  the  installation  of  its  exhibit.  Stanley  was  after- 
wards uniformed,  and  so  was  the  first  uniformed  attendant 
in  connection  with  the  convention  exhibits.  "Stanley"  has 
since  become  very  well  known,  if  not  famous,  and  has  al- 
ways displayed  a  remarkable  devotion  to  "Creco"  inter- 
ests. In  fact,  he  is  faithful  to  such  an  extent  that  care  is 
really  necessary  to  prevent  his  destroying  competitors. 
Overhearing  a  di>cus>»ion  about,  advertising  one  day  Stanley 
sugge-tcd  that  an  excellent  and  novel  way  to  advertise  the 
"Creco"'  brake  beam  would  be  for  one  of  the  beams  to  be 


The  Creco  Baby. 


dropped  overboard  from  the  steel  pier,  and  lor  him  to  dive 
after  it,  Stanley  explaining  that  hi-  talents  as  a  swimmer 
were  such  that  they  should  be  used  to  this  advantage.  In 
l°flo,  the  Chicago  Kailwaj  Equipment  Company  bad  some 
special  beam*  brass  plated.  These  "gold"  brake  beams  pro- 
foundly impressed  Stanley,  ami  he  labored  very  ponderously 
over  the  problem  of  using  them.  One  could  hear  his  mental 
machinery  creak  and  gn;in  under  the  strain,  and  he  finally 
evolved  the  idea  of  giving  a  so-called  "Creco  Cake  Walk." 
Me  explained  in  detail  how  he  would  have  four  colored  cou- 
ples, the  beat  dancers  in  Atlantic  C  ity,  and  that  after  going 
through  the  evolutions  in  the  ball  room.  he.  as  a  great  climax 
to  the  cake  walk,  would  suddenly  cla-p  his  hand  to  hit  brow, 
leave  his  lady  and  disappear.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  to 
reappear,  triumphantly  carrying  above  his  head  one  of  the 
"gold"  brake  beams,  after  which  the  remaining  cake  walkers 
were  to  fall  on  their  knees  in  worship  of  the  same.  This, 
Stanley  suggested,  would  not  only  advertise  the  beam,  but 
would  be  ""suttinly  powftil  line  anil  new" 

In  many  ways  Stanley  has  always  proved  that  he  thinks 
at  all  times  very  intensely  and  solemnly  of  "Creco"  welfare, 
and  when  he  recently  named  hi-  first  and  only  child  "Creco 
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Leilia  1  lings''  he  certainly  manifested  a  beautiful  loyalty, 
that  has  never  been  surpassed.  We  take  pleasure  in  illus- 
trating herewith  a  photograph  of  the  "Creco  Baby." 


STEEL  FRAME  AUTOMOBILE  CAR. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  adapted  its  new  type 
of  steel  freight  car  frame  to  an  automobile  car  and  is  now 
having  several  thousand  built  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 
This  car  is  shown  in  the  illustration  and  has  single  sheathing, 
pressed  steel  underframe,  body  frame  and  roof,  while  the 
side  and  end  doors  are  of  steel  plates.  The  center  sills  of 
pressed  steel  arc  of  the  fish-belly  type,  20  in.  deep  at  the 
center,  and  11  in.  deep  at  the  bolsters  and  are  reinforced  at  the 
bottom  with  a  4  in.  x  4  in.  x  -fa  in.  angle  extending  between  the 
rear  draft  tugs  and  on  the  top  with  a  24  in.  x  H  in.  cover  plate 
running  the  full  length  of  the  car.  The  side  sills  are  6  in. 
channels  extending  between  bolsters  and  6  in.  x  4  in.  x  H  in. 
angles  from  the  bolsters  to  tjic  end  sills. 

There  are  two  crossbearers.  each  composed  of  four  pressed 
steel  diaphragms  and  one  cast  steel  center  sill  brace  securely 
riveted  to  the  renter  and  side  sills  and  connected  by  top  and 
bottom  cover  plates  In  addition  to  the  crossbearers  there  are  six 
diaphragms  on  each  side  connecting  the  center  and  side  sills 
of  the  door.  Switchmen  for  local  crews  should  be  prohibited 
and  six  pressed  steel  braces  between  the  center  sills.  The 
body  bolster  consists  of  two  pressed  steel  "U"'  shaped  members 
extending  from  the  center  sills  to  the  side  sills,  with  a  cast  steel, 
combined  center  brace  and  rear  draft  lug  between  the  center 
sills.  The  end  sills  an-  pressed  steel,  connected  to  the  side  sills 
by  malleable  iron  push  pocket  castings  and  reinforced  at  the 
COUplcf  opening  with  cast  steel  combined  striking  plates  and 
from  draft  lugs.  The  corners  of  the  car  are  further  braced  by 
pressed  stctl  diagonal  I tract  s,  extending  from  the  body  bolster 
anil  center  sills  to  the  side  and  end  sills. 

The  side  and  end  plates  arc  composed  of  6  in.  x  4  in.  x  in. 
angles,  the  side  and  end  posts  and  braces  of  pressed  steel  and 
the  side  door  posts  of  Lull,  angles.  The  sides  are  tied  together 
at  the  top  by  ten  pressed  steel  carlines,  to  which  the  roof 
sheets  arc  riveted.  The  roof  sheits.  in  addition  to  licing  welded 
together,  arc  reinforced  at  the  splices  by  inside  and  outside 
butt  strips. 

These  cars  have  one  solid  end,  and  one  door  end  for  use  in 
the  shipping  of  automobiles.  The  end  doors  are  made  of  steel, 
are  hinged  to  the  corner  posts  and  the  opening  extends  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  side  and  end  sheathing  is  I '4  in. 
thick  and  is  bolted  to  the  posts  and  braces.    The  floor  boards 


arc  2}n  in.  thick.    The  side  doors  are  wide  and  are  nude  of 

steel  in  two  parts,  one  sliding  towards  each  end  of  the  car.  The 

side  steps,  ladders,  grab-irons,  etc.,  arc  in  accordance  with  the 

United  States  Safety  Appliance  standards. 

The  trucks  are  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard  arch 

bar  type  with  S'A  in.  x  10  in.  journals.   The  cars  are  of  100,000 

lbs.  capacity  and  have  the  following  general  dimensions : 

length   inaide   40  ft  5  in 

Width    inside                                                       g  ft  10  in. 

I triicbl    inside                                                           9  it.  1  in. 

Height  at  uvea                                                  12  ft.  10  in. 

Width   St  ravea   ,                                                   9  ft.  .'in. 

1-rngib  overall                                                     42  ft.  ■  in. 

Width  overall  tat  <!<•<. i   trarkar                               9  ft  11  in. 

Hriicht.  rail  to  top  of  running  board    13  ft.  aA^  in. 

Height,  rail  to  top  of  brake  ma*t                            14  ft  T-s,  in. 

Iltigl  it,   rail  to  ton  of  floor   J  ft,  7'i  in. 

Height  of  ude  door  oi»r-Hiiiga                                 8  ft.  5  in. 

Width  of  bide  d*<or  opening*                                  12  It.  0  in. 

Height    of  end    door    opening*                               9  ft.  0  in. 

Width  of  end  door   opening*                                     8  ft.  6  in. 

Weight   of   car   body   J2.500  lba. 

Weight  of  trucks   lb.Cio  lb*. 

Total   «tight   4«.t"u  lba. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS  FOR 
RAILWAY  VALUATION. 


Secretary  M  c(  limy,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
received  yesterday  circulars  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  announcing  open  competitive  examinations  for  a 
number  of  important  positions  for  mechanical,  civil  and  elec- 
trical engineers  of  railway  experience  for  service  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  mainly  in  conncctton  with  its 
work  of  making  a  physical  valuation  of  the  railway*,  from  the 
register  of  cligiblcs.  resulting  from  these  examinations.  Certi- 
Fteadon  will  be  made  to  till  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  the 
several  positions  in  the  commission,  under  the  act  providing  for 
the  valuation  of  the  property  of  common  carriers,  and  vacancies 
as  they  may  occur  in  other  branches  of  the  service  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications,  unless  :t  is  found  !• 1  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstatement, 
transfer  or  promotion. 

The  positions  for  which  the  examinations  arc  announced  in- 
clude  *.  ip.t  mechanical  engineer,  mechanical  engineer  mi  r 
inspector  of  car  equipment,  inspector  >•{  car  equipment,  senior 
inspector  of  motive  power,  inspector  of  motive  power,  senior 
structural  engineer,  structural  engineer,  senior  civil  engineer, 
civil  engineer,  senior  electrical  engineer,  electrical  engineer, 
senior  railway  signal  engineer,  railway  signal  engineer,  senior 
architect  and  architect  For  the  senior  positions  applicants  will 
not  be  required  to  appear  at  any  place  for  examination,  but  will 
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be  rated  upon  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  their  general  and 
technical  education  and  training,  and  their  practical  experience 
and  fitness. 

.-is  a  result  of  the  examination  for  senior  mechanical  engi- 
neer two  grades  of  eligible*  will  be  established,  the  salaries  in 
the  first  grade  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $4,800  per  annum,  and 
in  the  second  grade  from  $1,800  to  $2,700,  and  expenses.  It  is 
desired  to  secure  eligihles  having  a  thorough  technical  training 
and  several  years'  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the 
design,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  railway 
machinery,  motive  power,  and  equipment,  and  having  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  appraisal  and  cost-estimat- 
ing of  railway  machinery  and  equipment. 

Applicants  for  positions  under  grade  1  must  show  that  they 
are  graduates  in  mechanical  engineering  from  a  reputable 
technical  school  and  that  they  have  had  at  least  five  years'  actual 
responsible  practical  experience  in  mechanical  engineering  work 
subsequent  to  graduation:  or,  if  not  graduates,  that  they  have 
had  not  less  than  ten  years'  actual  responsible  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  above  line  of  work.  Applicants  for  grade  2  must 
have  had  three  years'  such  experience  subsequent  to  graduation ; 
or,  if  not  graduates,  not  less  than  eight  years'  such  experience. 
For  grade  1  applicants  must  be  between  30  and  60  years  of  age 
and  for  grade  2  between  25  and  50. 

For  the  positmn  of  mechanical  engineer  the  salaries  range 
from  $1,080  to  $1,500.  Three  years'  practical  experience  in  me- 
chanical engineering  will  be  required  for  admission  to  this  ex- 
amination. Graduation  in  mechanical  engineering  from  a  tech- 
nical school  of  recognized  standing  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
two  years  of  these  three.  Applicants  must  have  reached  their 
twenty-third  year,  but  not  their  fortieth  birthday,  on  the  date 
of  the  examination. 

For  senior  inspectors  of  car  equipment  the  salaries  range 
from  $1,800  to  $3,600.  It  is  desired  to  secure  eligihles  having 
several  years'  practical  experience  in  car  construction  or  re- 
pair shops  and  in  cost-estimating  of  car  construction  and  re- 
pairs. Applicants  must  show  that  they  have  had  at  least  five 
years'  experience  as  master  mechanic,  master  car  builder,  gen- 
eral car  foreman,  or  in  similar  service,  and  that  they  have  within 
two  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  their  application  been  in 
active  service  in  such  capacity. 

For  inspectors  of  car  equipment  the  salaries  range  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500.  Three  years'  experience  in  the  employ  of  a 
railway  in  the  department  of  equipment  or  with  a  company 
manufacturing  railway  car  equipment  is  required  for  admission 
to  this  examination.  Graduation  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
a  technical  school  of  recognized  standing  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  two  years  of  these  three. 

For  senior  inspector  of  motive  power  the  salaries  range  from 
SI  ,800  |o  $3,600.  It  is  desired  to  secure  eligihles  having  several 
years'  practical  experience  in  locomotive  construction  and  re- 
pair shops,  in  locomotive  operation,  and  in  cost  estimating  of 
locomotive  construction  and  repairs.  Applicants  must  show  that 
they  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  as  master  mechanic, 
road  foreman  of  engines,  roundhouse  foreman.  locomotive  shop 
foreman  or  engineman,  and  that  they  have,  within  two  years 
next  preceding  the  date  of  their  application,  been  in  active  serv- 
ice in  any  such  capacity  or  in  the  capacity  of  inspector  of  loco- 
motive equipment  under  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

For  inspector  of  motive  power  the  salaries  arc  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500.  Not  less  than  three  years'  experience  in  the  motive 
power  department  of  a  railroad  or  with  locomotive  works  is 
required  for  admission  to  this  examination.  Graduation  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  a  technical  school  of  recognized 
standing  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  two  years  of  these  three. 

Appointments  to  the  positions  named  will  be  principally  for 
duty  in  the  field,  but  some  appointments  will  be  made  for  duty 
in  Washington. 

Persons  who  desire  to  take  the  examinations  should  apply  for 
Form  2039  to  the  United  Stales  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington.  D.  C,  or  to  one  of  several  other  officers  named  in 
the  circulars,  before  July  21. 


(fonbmtio  utilities. 


You  bet  it  was  hot! 

Those  who  were  regretting  last  week  that  they  did  not 
bring  their  overcoats  were  regretting  yesterday  that  they 
brought  any  coats  at  all. 

The  Enrollment  Committee,  headed  by  Chairman  Yardlcy. 


J.    T.    Carroll,    Assiatant    General    Superintendent  Motive 
Power,  B.  &  0.,  Little  Mist  Carroll  and  her  aunt, 
Miia  McGulnn. 


certainly  made  a  fine  showing  yesterday  noon  as  it  marched 
along  the  boardwalk  in  military  formation, 

It  you  didn't  know  that  yesterday  was  Bunker  Hill  day. 
it  was  because  Frank  Barbcy  missed  handing  you  a  re- 
minder in  the  form  of  a  small  American  flag. 

T.  S.  Lloyd,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  is  reported  to  be  making  his 


Left  to  Right:  C.  A.  Brant,  Mechanical  Engineer.  C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L>;  M.  H.  Haig.  Mechanical  Engineer,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.;  A.  R  Ayera.  Mechanical  Engineer.  N.  Y. 
C.  Lines  West 


home  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  is  not  attending  ::it  conventions 
this  year. 

R.  D.  Smith,  superintendent  of  motive  power  oi  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  came  on  the  pier  early  yesterday  morning  with  a  small 
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flag  in  his  buttonhole  and  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  Boston 
was  having  a  holiday  in  celebrating  "Bunker  Hill"  day. 

William  St.  John,  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Company,  is  following  his  old  time  custom  of  celebrating 
his  birth  at  these  conventions.  He  is  just  73  years  old 
today;  but  he  looks  not  one  day  older  than  he  did  ten  years 

ago. 

For  the  third  time  in  their  short  lives  the  four-year-old  twins 
of  A.  E.  Ostrander,  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
are  attending  the  convention.    Mr.  Ostrander  brought  his  fam- 


H.  Hammett  and  Bill  Steel,  the  Short  and  the  Long  of  the 
Convention. 

ily  down  Saturday  and  expects  to  remain  in  Atlantic  City 
through  the  week. 

Charles  \V.  Wattgbop,  (of  main  ytWt  chief  joint  interchange 
inspector  at  St.  Louis  and  Fast  St.  Louis.  died  within  the  past 
year  and  is  missed  from  the  conventions  this  year  by  his  wide 
circle  of  friends.  He  had  attended  the  M.  C.  N.  conventions  for 
20  >ear»  or  more. 


W.  L.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Fuel  Consumption,  Balti- 
more 4  Ohio 

C.  T.  Rommel,  special  inspector  in  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  spent,  a  couple  pi  days  at  the  con- 
vention. Ian  week.    Ammiii  other  things  in  which  he  has  been 


specially  interested  during  the  year  has  l«ren  an  extensive  series 
of  safety  valve  tests. 

Wm.  Elmer,  superintendent  of  motor  power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania at  Buffalo,  who  is  attending  the  M.  C.  B.  con- 
vention,  was   elected   first   vice-president    of   the  Central 


H.  E.  Blackburn,  Apprentice  Instructor,  Erie  Railroad,  Dun- 
more,  Pa. 

Railway  Club  at  its  last  annual  meeting.  H.  C.  Manchester 
of  the  Lackawanna  is  the  second  vice-president, 

\V,  M.  O'Brien,  master  mechanic  Kanawa  Ss  Michigan,  is  at- 
tending his  first  convention  and  has  Mrs.  O'Brien  with  him.  He 
has  been  with  the  road  he  is  representing  for  27  years  and  re- 
ceived his  promotion  to  his  present  position  within  the  past  year. 


Left  to  right — J.  E.  Keegan,  S.  M   P.,  G.  Ft  & 
Connolly,  S.  M.  P.,  D.  S.  S.  &  A. 


John 


The)  are  Httog  power  on  his  division  which  is  handling  upwards 
of  100  cars  per  train. 

George  T.  Wilson,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  Delaware.. 
Lackawanna  it  Western,  and  who  retired  because  of  ill  health, 
in  now  Hopping  at  the  Water  Cap  House,  Water  Gap,  Pa.  C.L. 
Bundy.  general  foreman  of  the  car  department  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna at  Kimtstand,  X.  J.,  who  is  attending  the  conventions,  saw 
him  laM  Sunday  and  says  he  is  in  fine  chape. 

Warren  J.  Lynch,  third  vice-president  of  the  American 

Steel  Foundries,  is  another  supply  man  at  the  convention 
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who  was  formerly  in  the  railroad  service,  but  his  railway 
work  has  been  in  a  different  department  from  most  of 
those  who  desert  the  transportation  business  for  that  of 
making  and  selling  supplies.  Most  of  his  experience  has 
been  in  the  line  of  selling  tickets  and  he  was  for  several 
years  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  West. 

E.  C.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  East  Broad  Top  Railroad 
&  Coal  Company,  was  in  Atlantic  City  on  Sunday  and  looked 
over  the  exhibits  on  the  pier  with  his  master  mechanic,  J.  F. 
!'r<  ndei  gast.  The  new  narrow  gage  Mikados  which  were  re- 
cently put  in  service  are  hauling  650  tons  over  a  2.6  per  cent, 
grade  and  each  one  of  them  is  replacing  two  of  the  older  loco- 
motives. 

Samuel  Lynn,  master  car  builder  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie,  stopped  in  at  the  editorial  offices  yesterday  morning  and 
threatened  to  bring  suit  against  us  for  libel.  In  speaking  in  the 
Daily  of  June  17,  of  the  number  of  steel  cars  which  were  given 
heavy  repairs  at  McKee's  Rocks,  we  said  that  they  were  being 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  four  per  month.  This  should  have 
been  four  per  day. 

C.  H.  Carman,  who  was  recently  promoted  from  the  posi- 
tion of  general  foreman  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Kansas 
City  to  general  foreman  in  charge  of  the  Sedalia,  Mo., 


C.  E.  Chamber*,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  C.  of  N.  J. 
with  F.  O.  Waller,  Flower  Resilient  Packing  Co.,  at  hie  Right. 


shops,  is  attending  the  conventions  for  the  first  time  since 
1907  and  1908  when  he  came  as  supervisor  of  air  brakes  of 
the  C  &  E.  I.  He  went  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  when  the 
Kansas  City  shops  were  first  opened. 

H.  Osborne,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  came  down  to  attend 
the  M.  C.  B.  convention.  Within  the  past  year  he  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  •js.fotatit  Mi|nrintendent  of  motive 
power.  Eastern  Lines,  and  was  succeeded  as  shop  superintendent 
by  G.  I.  Evans.  Mr.  Osborne  still  makes  his  headquarters  at 
the  Angus  shops  and  finds  it  possible  to  get  out  into  the  shop 
more  or  less  frequently,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  the  work 
which  he  has  been  interested  in  developing  and  extending  for 
many  years. 

When  M.  T.  McCarthy,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  left  the  Big  Four,  the  em- 
ployees  presented  him  with  a  very  fine  automobile.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy had  to  leave  this  with  his  family  at  Indianapolis  while 
lie  was  getting  settled  on  the  new  job  and  when  he  finally  moved 
the  family  tn  Cincinnati  and  had  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
car  he  found  that  his  13-year-old  son  had  become  so  proficient 
in  driving  it  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  interfere  and  has  not 
not  yet  learned  to  drive  the  car  himself. 


There  was  an  enjoyable  birthday  party  at  the  Traymore 
Saturday  evening  and  although  there  were  40  candles  burn- 
ing on  the  cake,  the  "richin,"  A.  R.  Wilson,  Detroit,  de- 
clared to  his  friends  present  that  the  number  of  candles 
testified  falsely  the  number  of  years  he  had  lived.  However, 
the  evening  was  pleasantly  passed  by  those  present. 
Among  his  guests  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  P.  Mirtz,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Rude!.  Mr. 


Left  to  right — J.  Milllken.  S.  M.  P.,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  A 
Washington,  and  Alex.  Kearney,  A  it.  S.  M.  P., 
Norfolk  eV  Western. 


and  Mrs.  Wing,  I).  Hawkesworth  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Blatchford. 

George  Gibbs.  chief  engineer  of  electric  traction  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  i>  attending  the  conventions  again, 
after  having  missed  them  last  year.  At  the  time  of  last 
year's  conventions  he  was  in  Europe.  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
seldom  failed  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  during  the  last 
quarter  century.    As  is  well  known  he  was  in  charge  of 


Left  to  Right. — J.  F.  De  Voy.  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  and  James  E.  Keegan, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  G.  R.  4  I. 


sonic  of  the  most  important  work  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  in  New  York, 
and  in  recent  year*  he  ha--  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  work 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  electrification  being  done 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  »y»tcn>. 
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MASTER   CAR   BUILDERS"  REGISTRATION. 


Alexander.  .'.  k  .  General  Road  Foreman,  Fenna.,  Iroquois. 
BeaKh«n.  Th.,,.  Master  Car  Builder,  Union  Tank  Line,  Shcl- 
1  nt  c  lie 

Davis.  M.  J..  A-s;   Engr.  M.  P..  Penna,  Clialfonte. 
1-elton,  Henry  E.  President,  Union  Tank  Line,  Shelburne. 
Geisking.  Charles.  General  Foreman,  Fenna.,  Seaside. 
Cibbs.   1  ien     Chief  Engineer,   Fenna    Tunnel   &  Terminal, 

Chelsea, 

Gorrell.  \V.  T  .  Master  Car  Builder,  Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Ry  ,  Monti.  eUo 
Kaderly,  \V  F    >upt.  M.  P..  Ga.  So.  X:  Fla.  Rv..  Clialfonte. 
Fhi|.|».  J,/vV..  M    P.  Insspt.  B,  &  O.  llcsworth. 
Porcher,  S    A"t   io  Pur.  Anient,  Fenna. 
Rhctt,  F..  M  ,  Electrical  Engineer,  Central  of  Georgia.  Marl- 

borough-l'l-nlieim. 
Sasser.  K   C     M    M  ,  Southern,  Arlington. 
Spcner.  A.  X     I'rax  eling  Insp.  Equip..  .So.  Ry  ,  Arlington. 
Trapneli.  F   W    Chief  Interchange  Inspt..  All  Lines.  Chal- 

fonte 

Yeager,   1  !    -     M    M  ,  Illinois  Southern.  Monticcllo. 

MASTER  MECHANICS'  REGISTRATION. 


Issaeff.  Anatole,  Mech.  Engr..  Marll>orough-Blcnheim. 
Jay.  Thos.  C,  Chief  Clerk  &  Mech  " 
Dennis. 


irlborough- 
Engr.,  D., 


L.  &  W.  R  R.. 


Boieea.  I      I'm-    i.ine.  Roumanian  Gvt  .  Strand. 
Gross,  I     \\  .President,  X.  Y.  ('..,  Dennis 

Kadcrh.  W    F    S..:pt   M    P..  Ga   So.  &  Fla    Rv.,  Clialfonte. 
Kapp.  W.  F     -  j.:    M.  P..  R.  F   &  P.  Marlb'orough-Blen- 
heini. 

Moriartv.  <;   A..  M    M..  \   Y.  \    11,  &  It.  R  .  Dunlop 
Rtutt.  I    M     Lie.  -rical  Engineer.  Central  of  Georgia.  Marl- 

) >•  ■  r <    '-^  1 1 -  :'l  ■■n;-.eit:i. 
Sa--<r.  1    <      M    M  .  Southern.  Arlington. 
Wn-M  .  k.  l.    ,    F,  M.  M.  \Y   M.  R   R.  Continental 
Yeager.  I'll  .••  a-.  M.  M..  Illinois  Southern.  Montioello. 


M.  C.  B.  GUESTS. 


lladenha'.isen    .'  r.-l.  Wm..  Accountant,  So,  Pae   in  Mexico.. 

Marlboro. is:  r  -  Blenheim. 
Hnnati.  P.  i:     Machini-i.  B.  &  O,  t.vric. 
Barnes,  \V  '      V  —  t.  c:on.  Eng.,  So  Proii'c. 

Purser  Steamships,  Ward  I.ine,  Clialfonte. 
\--t.  Supt..  Petina  .  Seaside 
i     For..  B.  X  O.,  Lexington. 
•     i  Service,  Romanian  Govt..  Marthor.mK.i- 


Bever,  Ed.  > 
Bixler.  H  * 
Bolm.  \V  <>. 
Horn  ...  F.:  !• 

Blenheim 
Brook-.  N  - 
Burgovnc.  C 


•  •  ing  P'oteuiati.  B   &  ( I..  Francis, 
n-i'.l.  Foreman.  P.  R.  R,  Elvvood. 
Rurnham.  W    .  >    ..en'l  For   M.  P.  DcM..  B  \-  <  ),.  Ariel. 
Butts.  G  \V    A--:   M  M  .  P.  R   R .  ("..den  Hall. 
Carman.  C    H    '  .ciil.  Foreman,  X.  &  P.  Edison. 
Carson.  H.  I-     -.n,  Mr.  Baker,  C  X  II.  &  T.  P.,  Marlhorough- 
I'lciilieim. 

fainter.  P   R  R 
neral  Car  Foreman.  Union  R.  R  ,  Channel. 
.  J.  C.  P.  The  Virginian.  Ohio  Inn. 
'   Insp..  Penna. 
I:t".-r.,  Fenna.  Haddon  Hall. 
•    Gen.  Supt.  M  F,  B  X  o.  Bnuvicr. 

i'ien'1  Foreman.  C.  f.  C.  &  St.  L .  I,-x- 


look.    1  L 

Coulter.    V  I 
l  ruit, i ni.-  i- 
Davis.  K.  I...  .\! 
D-vcn.  I    B    A  ■ 
I  v.Von.  1.  G  • 

(•filler.  I 
111'."*.  ,  1 1 

lot/.   I  '  I 

Ernsch.  r    ,\  ,  - 

Gee,  X  >•      I  ; 

Gerl-er.  \V  i 


Engr..  P    R.  R  .  Si  a-ide. 
;•  I  or..  l'enna..  Lexington, 
.•'-man  Meeli.  Fug   '  ini.-,-.  P   R.  R 
'mil  St.  K.    So-olo'in.  So.  lliurne. 
liil.l.on.      f   ~    Car  Foreman.  H   .V  P.  T.  M..  Greater  Pitts- 
l.urv'i 

Gilli>.  \     •  -- •    h   ■    M.  P.  Dept..  !•.  .V  n .  Wittle. 
G'.ytin.  D    M     M    v.  En..-    Dept..  X         .  ..  Hadd.m  Hall, 
f  >raham.  I         '    •  man  !•: Ie<- trie  I  >ei-t     l'enna  .  Warwick. 
Grant...  r   I.    V     M    !'.  Insp  .  II   &  O.  R    K  ,  Cartlix 

Green.  «  .  :l       ii:.  •'  Inspt  .  R.iek  '.-laiiil  R    K.  Travinore 
M  niij. (•■:•.  ;•'     ,:■:.!'  Joint  In-peetor.  !.   X  <  i    R.  R..  Larch- 
ii'-  •»•  r. 

f;.o.vll'  >  Illlr".    PellOa  .  Rle-lev. 

•lan-er    P  :         '  ".,  • -ir.  i n.   I'eiH'a    K    R.  Duulop. 
1 1  end:  y.  J    A        •.. ;.  i:!i>re. 

Hef.tii.-rn.  .'    :     iN-i.lenee  lnM.e.-i..-  11   &  <<    R.  R..  Brigh- 


ton. 


- 


P        '    '      Foreman.  B   X  '  >  MonticelV. 


Il  nl.i  iiv  I  i  ,eeeral  Faremaii,   B    .V  «  I  .  MarP>- .mnsrh- 
lller.l.etii! 

HukiB.  II  '  "■  -    Auetit.  P.  R  R  Line.  W.-.t,  T-.  v..  -.- 

llnklM.   \Y    S  "''I.I.     Dr.e.iL'll-  -Ii  'ill.    Pen::;,.    ]|,„!.l„n  Ha!'. 

$-••.»•-.  1    '  I  "  r  .  B   X  ...  I  i  ■ .  1 1  • . 


Kelley.  J.  F,.  Cons.  Air  Brake  Eng..  X.  Y.  C,  Chalioutc 
Kelly.    Walter   T.,    Mech.  Engr  ,  Perc  Marquette,  Haddoii 
Hall. 

Koch.  Geo    I!.,  Asst.  Gen']  Foreman.  Penna..  Tr  .yniore. 
KrotiM'.  E.  G  .  General  Foreman  Car  Dept..  Penna. 
Lang..  Charles,  Jr  .  Traymore. 

Ijvinan.  A.  R.,  Inspt.  R.  R.  &  Warehouse,  Clarendon. 
Leonard.  W.  W..  Inspt   M    P.  Dept..  B.  &  II,,  Pacific 
Line,  E.  L    Inspt.  M.  F.  Dept.,  Penna. 

Loosen,  John  R  .  Sunt.  Motor  &  Ref.  Eq  ,  Wells  Fargo  & 

Co.  Express,  Rudolf. 
Maddox.  Paul.  Car  Foreman.  C.  &  0.,  Clialfonte. 
Major.  Th.».  Foreman  Penna.  R.  R„  Shelhtime. 
McGuire.  J.  J.,  Gen.  For  .  B.  ,<fe  <  J  .  Lexington. 
McGyrt.  C.  W  ,  Gen.  Eiik.  House  For.,  D,.  L  &  W.,  Lexmc- 

ton. 

McMonamin.  C.  G.,  Motive  Power  Insp.,  Penna.  R.  R  . 
Strand 

Merster.  C   L.  Mech    Fn^..  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Dcnnts 
Merz.  C.  B.  Chief  Clerk.  Chgo..  Terre  Haute  &  Soutlica,- 

tern.  Sehlitz, 
Murphy.  P.  P..  Examiner.  Penna..  Islcsworth. 
Norris,  J.  C,  For.  Car  Shops,  Cumberland  Vallev.  Mont;- 

eell.. 

Osborne,  ilarrv  <:>..  M.  M  .  C  R.  I   &  P  .  H addon  Hail. 

Oti,.  I  ha-    H  .  Chief  Clerk  Ry.  Mail  Service.  Chelsea 

Petersen.  W.,  Shop  Engr..  Canadian  Pacific.  Haddon,  Ha!!. 

PeilTer.  C.  A..  M.  P.  Ins  .  Penna  .  Lexington. 

Porter,  C.  D.,  Asst  M    M.  l'enna.  Clialfonte. 

Prentice.  Wade  H..  M.  C.  B   Clerk.  P.  C  C   &  St.  L,  Star 

Collage.  6  S.  Ohio  Ave 
Price,  lame-;  H  .  M.  P.  Clerk,  P,  B.  eV  W  ,  Morton. 
Rafter.  F<lw.  L.  Insp    Phila    Terminal  Div.,  Penna.  R.  R. 

Clialfonte. 

Ramage.  J.  C.  Siu<t.  Te-ls.  Southern.  Cbalionte 
Raiisl.tiry.  V.  S..  Air  Brake  Instruct. >r.  Penna..  Iroquois. 
Reeee,  Algernon.  Haddon  Hall. 
Reilty.  Tlv.s.  I'..  Special  Agt  .  Penna  .  Chelsea 
Renner.  C   W  .  Asst.  Gen.  Foreman.  Fenna .  Clialfonte. 
Rhine,  Geo.  B.,  Engine  House  Fireman,  l'enna..  Biseayne. 
Robins.  J.  B..  Foreman   Boiler  Maker.  C    R.  R    of  X. 
Ivldystone. 

Rom-  '».'.  IF    Insp.  Test  Dept..  P    R.  R.  Wheeling 
Rowland.  W   I  .  Asst.  Road  Foreman  of  Engines,  B    &  O  . 

Lexington. 
Rnv'.ing  W.  I.  M  M,  Penna.  Clialfonte 
Russell.  G.  W,  Gen.  Equip.  Insp.  X.  Y.,  T.  &  X    R  R. 

Raymond. 

Rii-mII.  J   K  .  Retired  Rd  Fore  Engines.  P.  R.  R  .  Raymond 

Srheiiele.  John,  Jr.  Asst  Road  Foreman  of  Eng.*.,  Phila. 
&  Reading.  Ariel 

Sensenbaeh.  C.  A    G.  For.  P   R.  R.  Milton. 

Sharrow.  G.  C.  Gen,  Foreman  &  Car  Inspt..  Phil.i.  Si  Read- 
ing. Rte-ley. 

S  ui.  hi    Lewi-  F".    Pot  i  ha-imj    \s.  nts  Office,  Chel-ea 
Sindall.  G.  E.  M  .  M   C   B.  Clerk  OlVioc  Supt   M.  B.,  Penna 

R    R  .  Westminster 
Singleton.  C    W  .  Foreman  Car  Shops.  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore. R.olner. 
Skilling.  J.  K  .  Inspt.  of  Accts  ,  B   &  O..  Sterling 
Spenee.  A    X.  Traveling  F.quin.  Inspt,  Southern.  Arlington. 
Stalev.  P.  C.  G.  F  .  Penna..  Clialfonte. 

Stanton.  E  .  Chief  Joint  Car  Inspt  .  X.  Sr  P.  Belt  I  inc.  171 
Pacific  Ave 

Sleinbrtinn.  I.  !..  Foreman  Machinist.  Penna  R.  R..  Xew 
Ocean  Hall 

Stewart.  H  A  .  Shop  Supt  .  Armour  I  nr  lanes.  Marllmrongh- 
Blenheim 

Stoll.  \V.  ,!..  Inspector.  Wabash,  Peiinburst 
Snlirie.  X    H  .  Traveling  Engineer.  Penna. 
Svvali  J.  J  .  Asst.  Road  For   of  Eng..  Penna  ,  Fiber. .n. 
Terhune   J    IF.  Foreman.  P.  R.  R  I'd'son. 
To'in.  J.  j     I  oreinan  Freight  l  ar  Repairs.  Penna    R  R 
To. am  v.     T     IL.    Foreman   Erecting  Shop.  Penna.   R.  R 
Wittle. 

Trace.  A    A..  Chief  M    C    B    Inst.  .  Erie  R    R  ,  Monticelb 
\\  alb  n.  1    D.  For.  Car  Repair*.  Penna..  Boston. 
Warnig.  F   M  .  Foreman  Phy.  Eat...  Penna. 
Waterfall.   Arthur   T  .  Trattie  Commissioner.   M arlle  r. •u-h- 
Blenheim 

White.  J    W.  M.  Tinner.   Penna..  Lexington. 

Wightu-.an.  D.  A..  Dennis. 

Williams.  David  T.  Mech.  Engr..  P  &  R. 

W  1.  i  1 .  in  v .  Vic. -Pres.  Midland  R.  R.  Clialfonte. 

Wngbr.  W  in..  I  ohmiM.  Eng..  Brighton. 
>  .„•«  '••  .1.  J.d  n  <•  .  l'"orem..n.  E.  T. 
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SPEED  CHANGE   MECHANISM  OF  BU  LLARD  VERTICAL 
TURRET  LATHE. 


The  maintenance  of  shop  equipment  has  long  been  a  ser- 
ious item  in  railway,  as  well  as  in  other  shops,  and  while 
replacement  and  repair  charges  have  been  high  and  are 
constantly  glowing  greater  there  is  a  side  to  the  question 
which  seldom  receives  consideration;  that  is  the  delay  in 
work  schedule*  lad  the  increased  cost  of  shitting  the  work 
from  the  midline  which  ha*  fallen  down  under  the  stress 
of  modern  feed-,  and  speeds. 

An  investigation  of  a  series  of  breakdowns  indicated  that 
there  were  two  principle  causes  for  the  delay  and  expense 
The  flrri  in  importance  was  the  failure  of  gears,  which 
indicated  that  the  material  was  at  fault.  The  second  most 
frequent  explanation  of  a  tie-tip  was  that  sufficient  oil  had 
not  been  supplied  to  the  bearings,  either  through  the  care- 
lessness of  the  operator  or  because  the  oil  way  had  become 
clogged  and  oil  could  not  reach  the  bearing. 

After  a  long   series  of  experiments  the   Milliard  Machine 


Lubrication  of  Speed  Change  Mechanism   Used  on  Bullard 
Vertical  Turret  Laths. 


Tool  Company  adopted  for  its  gearing  material  a  crucible 
chrome  tickle  -reel  which,  with  proper  heat  treatment, 
shows  a  j.hy.i.  >1  test  of  -70.000  lb*,  tensile.  245.000  lbs. 
elastic  limit.  1 1.5  per  cent,  elongation  and  40  per  cent  con- 
traction :■  gctli  r  with  an  exceptional  wearing  surface  of 
70  sclerose  ope  test.  A  sample  of  this  material,  hent 
double  while  ■■!•!.  is  exhibited  at  its  space  and  shows 
absolutely  no  fracture  or  break  or  apparent  strain  in  the 
outside  surface   if  the  bend. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  continuous  flow  system  of  lubri- 
cation adopted  by  it  after  the  investigation  referred  to 
above  it  also  has  on  exhibit  a  testing  stand  which  thowi 
the  copious  mppt}  of  oil  which  literally  floods  the  bearing 
and  gears  )n  ^|t,-  vertical  turret  lathe. 

From  the  return  sump  in  the  base  of  the  machine  the 
oil  is  pumped  '••  the  filtering  and  distributing  reservoir 
and  from  ther.-  thaws  by  gravity  through  the  various  leads 
to  the  bearings  and  gear  boxes.  Seven  quarts  of  clean 
oil  per  mfrMtte  i*  pasted  through  the  machine  and  as  the 
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volume  is  so  great  there  can  be  no  destruction  by  distilla- 
tion, the  bearings  having  no  opportunity  to  become  even 
warm  under  the  heaviest  service. 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  machines  of  this  type  arc  in 
operation  throughout  the  country  and  in  not  a  single  case 
has  there  been  any  expense  for  maintenance  of  gears  or 
bearings. 


FASTNUT  WASHERS  AND  AUTOMATIC  WRENCHES. 


One  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  this  year  is  that  of  the  Fast- 
nut,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  represented  by  Walter  H.  Cook. 
Mr.  Cook  came  to  the  I'nited  States  to  obtain  patents  on  his 
automatic  wrenches  and  is  taking  advantage  of  the  convention 
to  demonstrate  their  utility.  He  is  exhibiting  a  "Fastnut" 
washer,  a  "Fastfit"  wrench  and  a  "Fastnut"  spanner. 

The  "Fastnut"  washer  in  use  on  over  40  foreign  railroads  will 
hold  nuts  under  any  vibration,  the  action  being  as  follows:  Drop 
the  washer  OH  the  bolt  in  place  of  the  ordinary  washer  and 
screw  down  the  nut.  The  action  of  screwing  down  the  nut  flattens 
the  teeth  and  automatically  fixes  the  washer  to  the  liolt.  the 
springs  engaging  with  the  sides  of  the  nut  and  holding  it. 

The  "Fastfit"  wrench  is  operated  with  a  fixed  and  sliding 
jaw  with  teeth.  The  action  of  closing  the  sliding  jaw  fixes  the 
wrench  tight  to  the  nut,  allows  it  to  hold  automatically  and 
latchcts  on  it.  This  wrench  takes  from  M  in.  nut  up  to  %  in., 
automatically  adjusting  itself. 

The  "Fastnut"  spanner  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  ordinary 
engineer's  drop  forge  spanner,  except  that  it  has  a  movable  head 
at  each  end.  It  is  operated  with  a  spring  which  is  guaranteed 
to  wear  for  two  years.  This  spanner  takes  four  different  size 
nuts  at  each  end.  i 


ELECTRIC  TRUCKS. 


Self  propelled  trucks  arc  proving  most  valuable  in  some 
cases,  in  railroad  shops  and  passenger  car  yards,  as  well  as  in 
freight  terminals  and  passenger  stations.  As  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,  these  trucks  are  callable  of  handling  very  heavy 
loads  and  are  practically  unlimited  in  their  radius  of  action. 
They  will  transport  heavy  castings  to  various  parts  of  a  build- 
ing or  shop  where  crane  service  would  not  lie  possible,  as  well 


Electric  Truck  In  a  Passenger  Car  Yard. 


as  between  different  shops.  In  the  latter  case  they  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  industrial  tracks  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  receive  or  deliver  material  at  practically  any  de- 
sired point. 

Trucks  of  this  kind,  as  manufactured  by  the  Flwcll- Parker 
Flectric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  on  exhibition.  On 
several  designs  the  steering  apparatus  is  arranged  to  oaerate  all 
four  of  the  wheels,  which  permits  the  truck  to  turn  very  sharp 
corners  and  to  work  its  way  in  In-twccn  machines  where  R 
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hand  operated  truck  could  not  be  used.  Several  designs  with 
very  low  bodies  which  permit  the  convenient  manual  loading 
of  heavy  material  arc  shown,  as  well  as  those  with  an  elevated 
platform,  suitable  for  smaller  parts  or  for  use  in  connection 
with  a  crane  for  cylinders  and  similar  large  parts. 

The  source  of  power  is  a  compact  type  of  storage  battery 
located  in  a  convenient  position  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  or  loading  of  the  truck  anil  also  where  it 
can  be  easilv  removed  if  necessary.  This  drives  a  small  series- 
wound  water  and  dust  proof  motor  which  is  geared  to  a  coun- 
tershaft. The  countershaft  in  turn  is.  geared  through  universal 
pinion;  to  the  driving  wheels.  Both  of  these  sets  of  gearing 
arc  arranged  to  give  a  reduction  in  speed  so  that  the  motor  will 
operate  at  an  economical  speed  while  driving  the  truck  at  a 
slow  rate.  The  operator  stands  on  a  platform  at  the  front  of 
the  vehicle  and  controls  its  direction  by  a  horizontal  steering 
lever  anil  its  speed  by  a  controller  lever  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  controller  allows  three  speeds  forward  or  reverse  ami 
there  is  an  automatic  switch  combined  with  both  the  controller 
and  the  operator's  platform  which  will  open  the  main  switch 
and  return  the  controller  to  the  "off  position"  whenever  the 
operator  steps  from  the  platform.  At  the  same  'ime.  twin 
brakes  enclosed  in  the  countershaft  column  will  automatically 


Self  Propelled  Truck  In  a  Railroad  Shop. 


stop  the  truck.  These  come  in  action  whenever  the  operator's 
platform  is  allowed  to  lift  by  the  operator  stepping  or  being 
thrown  front  it. 

These  trucks  of  various  designs  have  a  weight  from  175*1 
lbs.  to  .1150  lli»  depending  on  the  »ize  of  the  truck  and  the 
type  of  storage  battery  emploxcd.  They  operate  at  a  speed  of 
from  5  miles  to  6  miles  per  hour  when  loaded  and  from  " 
miles  to  8  miles  |ier  hour  when  empty.  In  most  cases  a 
capacity  of  4.0W>  His.  is  provided. 


PINTSCH  GAS  LIGHT  WITH   ELECTRIC  IGNITION. 


Occupants  of  sleeping  car  staterooms  which  are  lighted 
by  gas  are  apt  to  complain  ol  the  necessity  of  calling  the 
porter  to  turn  on  and  extinguish  the  light-  in  the  compart- 
ment, and  tin-  objection  has  been  cited  ngaittit  the  u«e  of 
ga-  lamps  in  -later." •in-.  The  electric  light  has  overcome 
this  objection,  hut  on  Iran-continental  trains,  where  a  long; 
<tretch  of  open  country  prevent*  adequate  maintenance  of 
equipment,  electric  light  ha-  di-advantages  that  may  out- 
weigh the  advantage  of  convenience  in  lighting. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  equipped  several  of  its  transcon- 
tinental train-  with  an  improved  type  .III   Pinl«ch  mantle 


lamp  that  gives  the  occupant  of  the  stateroom  lull  control 
of  the  lamps  in  the  room  without  any  necessity  of  calling 
the  porter.  In  the-c  lamps  ignition  i-  obtained  by  an  elec- 
tric spark,  and  a  combination  gas  cock  and  electric  switch 
is  located  in  each  stateroom  so  that  to  light  the  lamp  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  switch.  The  lamps 
in  the  body  of  the  car  are  also  1'int-ch  mantle  lamps,  and 
are  operated  by  an  electric  spark.  The  porter  does  not 
have  to  go  through  the  car  with  a  torch  or  taper  and  light 
each  lamp  individually,  but  lights  all  the  lamps  from  a 
conveniently  located  point  by  simply  turning  on  the  gas  at 


Canadian  Pacific  Sleeping  Car  Equipped  with  Pintsch  Gas 
Light  and  Electrical  Ignition. 


the  main  cock  and  pushing  the  button-,  which  are  similar  to 
those  used  on  electric  lamps  Electric  berth  lamps  are  em- 
ployed in  these  sleeping  cars  and  are  operated  from  I  k.  w. 
Safety  generator.  This  system  ha-  been  developed  by  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York 

WATER  COOLER  FOR  POSTAL  CARS. 

Among  the  fittings  in  the  steel  postal  car  which  is  being 
exhibited  on  Mississippi  Avenue  by  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  is  a  galvanized  iron  water  eonler  hav- 
ing separate  compartments  for  ice  and  water,  and  a  drain 
for  each  compartment.  The  water  compartment  can  be 
easily  removed  front  the  ice  compartment  by  unscrewing  the 
faucet  and  drain  cock,  and  the  ice  compartment  is  provided 
with  an  overflow,  having  the  opening  located  about  one-thitO 
of  the  way  below  the  top.  so  that  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing ice  is  retained  to  assist  in  cooling  the  drinking  water.  It 
it  is  desired  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  melted  ice.  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  opening  the  valve  in  the  bottom  o' 
the  ice  compartment.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of 
the  latter  are  thoroughly  insulated  with   granulated  cork 

This  cooler  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one  for  full  postal  cars, 
having  a  capacity  of  K9  gal  ,  and  the  other  for  compartment 
cars,  havinu  4  45  gal.  capacity.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
American  Car  fi:  Foundry  Company,  New  York,  and  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  postofTicc  department 
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SAFETY  DEVICES. 


PRESSED  STEEL  FREIGHT  CAR  END. 


A  new  non-slipping  safety  car  step  is  being  made  by  the 
American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company,  lioston.  Mass., 
which  embodies  features  of  the  Stanwood  step  and  the 
Mason  safety  tread.  The  step  hangers  and  toe  guards  are 
of  pressed  steel,  while  the  tread  proper  is  made  up  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  front  portion  consists  of  a  3  in. 
strip  of  Mason  safety  tread  and  the  rear  portion  of  ~i  in.  x 
19  in.  Rage  high  carbon  Stanwood  crimp  steel.  This  makes 
a  stiff  and  rigid  step,  and  while  essentially  a  safety  tread 


Combination  Stanwood  Step  and  Mason  Safety  Tread. 

it  also  has  the  advantages  of  a  foot  scraper,  thus  keeping 
the  dirt  from  being  carried  into  the  cars. 

Another  safety  device  made  by  this  company  is  the  Mason 
non-slipping  safety  ladder  shoe.  These  shoes  arc  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  rails,  and  the  base,  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  floor,  consists  of  a  carborundum  surface 
of  a  hard,*  gritty  nature.  The  method  of  attaching  permits 
the  base  of  the  shoe  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  no  matter  at 
what  angle  the  ladder  is  placed.  These  shoes  arc  furnished 
in  either  cast  iron  or  aluminum. 


PEDESTAL  JOURNAL   BOX   WITH   STEEL  INSERTS. 


After  two  years  service.  McCord  &  Company,  Chicago,  state 
that  their  pedestal  type  journal  box  fitted  with  continuous 
steel  inserts  in  the  pedestal  wearing,  faces,  has  proved  to 
have  great  durability  and  wear-resisting  qualities.    The  steel 


McCord  Journal  Box  with  Steel  Inserts  In  the  Pedestal  Face. 

insert*  are  so  constructed  and  set  in  place  that  it  is  claimed 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming  loose.  This  box  also 
possesses  the  advantages  of  malleable  iron  over  grey  iron 
mid  insures  an  accurate  fit  in  the  pedestal.  It  is  arranged 
for  use  with  the  McCord  journal  box  lid  if  desired. 


The  \V.  T.  Van  Dorn  Company,  Chicago,  III.,  is  exhibiting  a 
two-piece  pressed  steel  freight  car  end  at  the  track  exhibit, 
liter  new  ends  have  tlu-  concentric  corrugations  similar  to  the 
vingle-end  type  except  they  are  not  made  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle. The  two  sheets  are  riveted  together  along  the  horizontal 
center  line  of  the  end  of  the  car.  Designs  are  also  shown  for 
corrugated  end  doors  for  automobile  cars.  Doth  designs  have 
the  strengthening  features  of  the  concentric  corrugated  sheets. 


WEATHER  PROOF  WINDOW. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  by  various  manufactures  to  the  development  of  a  wcathcr- 
and  dust-proof  car  window.  The  Acme  Supply  Company,  Chi- 
cago, which  has  previously  placed  several  designs  of  windows 


Latest  Design  of  Acme  Weatherproof  Window. 
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on  the  market,  has  just  introduced  a  type  in  which  the  post 
battens  of  the  window  frame  form  a  lip  which  extends  into  the 
rabbeted  space  in  the  '■ash  stile.  Facing  springs  are  applied  to 
the  sash,  forcing  the  window  away  from  the  lip.  which  draws  the 
brass  sash  strips  to  a  tight  joint  against  the  post  battens.  This 
joint  is  set  away  from  the  corner  so  that  it  is  claimed  the  wind 
cannot  force  its  way  in.  but  the  wind  pressure  assists  the  action 


Facing  Spring*  for  Acme  Weather-proof  Window. 


of  the  facing  springs  to  tighten  the  joint  between  the  sash 
strip  and  the  batten  lip.  The  lop  of  the  window  is  sealed  by 
a  plush  strip  and  the  bottom  by  a  weather  strip  of  double-lip 
rubl>cr.  held  by  a  brass  holder.  This  gives  double  weather- 
proofing  at  the  bottom  and  also  tends  to  stiffen  the  sash 
and  prevent  its  bending  in  the  center. 


BOX  CAR  DOORS. 


In  the  exhibit  of  the  Camel  Company  of  Chicago  are  sev- 
eral new  designs  of  box  car  doors.  One  is  for  ordinary  cars 
and  has  a  hanger  arranged  for  use  with  a  combination  Z-bar 
track  at  the  top.  As  the  rollers  run  between  the  two  hori- 
zontal flanges  there  is  no  sticking  of  the  door  when  being 
opened  or  closed  and  the  track  also  provides  a  weather  shed 
over  the  top  of  the  door  and  the  upper  horizontal  flange 
provides  a  weather  shed  over  the  hanger.  This  door  is  also 
equipped  with  interlocking  weather  and  burglar-proof  strips 
and  has  a  deep  flanged  bottom  Z-bar. 

A  door  which  gives  a  10  ft.  opening,  intended  for  automo- 
bile cars  is  also  on  exhibition.  This  is  double,  one  part 
being  4  ft.  in  width  and  the  other  6  ft.  The  4  foot  door  is 
equipped  with  a  movable  post  which  has  an  automatic 
locking  arrangement  at  the  top  and  is  substantially  fastened 
at  the  bottom  when  the  door  is  in  a  closed  position.  This 
post  wedges  between  the  side  plate  of  the  car  and  the  sill 
and  gives  the  necessary  support  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  car. 

Another  door  exhibited  is  designed  for  cars  with  a  steel 
superstructure  with  wooden  sheathing  on  the  inside.  In  this 
case  a  T-iron  door  track  is  riveted  to  the  Z-bar  side  plate 
on  the  car  and  double  rollered  hangers  arc  arranged  to 
operate  on  this  track.  The  double  rollers  prevent  the  lifting 
cf  the  door,  making  it  easy  of  operation.  The  Z-bar  at  the 
top  edge  of  the  door  works  in  conjunction  with  the  T-iron 
track. 


FLEXIBLE  METALLIC  HOSE 


Among  the  new  exhibitors  at  this  convention  is  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O.,  which  has  recently 
decided  to  manufacture  all  classes  of  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  new  features  shown  it  a  flexible 
metallic  hose  designed  tor  air,  pneumatic  tool,  steam,  water, 
wash-out  and  all  conditions  where  high  service  duty  U  required. 
The  armoring  consists  of  compound  wires  made  of  high  carbon 
wire  effectively  galvanized,  which  completely  protects  the  inner 
hose.  The  inner  hose  is  made  of  high  tensile  strength  and  quality 
material  adaptable  for  the  particular  service  desired  The  unique 
feature  of  this  hose  is  its  great  flexibility.  The  question  of  ex- 
pansion, contraction,  elongation  and  twisting  or  writhing  is 
thoroughly  controlled.  The  armor  is  designed  to  withstand  severe 
crushing  strains  and  has  been  given  the  trade  nam<-  of  Kantkink. 


STEAM  HOSE  COUPLER. 


An  improved  form  of  hose  coupler  is  being  •town  at  the 
conventions  by  the  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Company.  Albany. 
N.  Y.  The  angle  of  the  hose  nipple  is  such  as  to  prevent  the 
hose  from  kinking,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lines  of  the 
cams  are  so  formed  that  when  two  couplers  arc  connected,  a 
perfect  joint  is  secured  without  depending  on  the  stiffness  or 
kinking  of  the  hose  to  hold  the  coupler  heads  in  place.  A 
guide  is  provided  which  acts  as  a  hinge  when  coupling,  and 
by  its  use  the  vertical  travel  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  thereby 
saving  the  kinking  of  the  hose.  The  gasket  and  gasket  holder 
are  of  a  one-piece  form,  and  arc  combined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  full  protection  to  the  gasket  and  at  the  same  time 
to  facilitate  the  changing  of  gaskets.  The  locking  device  of 
this  coupler  is  automatic  and  is  arranged  to  work  whether 
the  connecting  coupler  is  of  the  same  or  a  different  form. 


STERILIZING  WATER  COOLERS. 


The  United  States  Government  now  requires  that  the  water 
coolers  used  in  passenger  cars  be  disinfected  by  sterilizing  with 
steam  every  seven  days.  This  requires,  in  yards  where  a  large 
number  of  cars  are  handled,  the  laying  of  a  great  deal  of  pipe, 
with  frequent  branches  leading  out  to  hose  connections  through 
which  the  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  coolers,  the  whole  requir- 
ing a  large  expenditure.  In  order  to  provide  a  simple  means  for 
performing  this  work,  the  West  Disinfecting  Company,  Xcur 
York,  has  developed  a  portable  steam  generator,  which  can  read- 
ily be  moved  from  car  to  car  by  one  man  It  consists  of  a 
blow  stove  or  burner  using  kerosene  oil  and  mounted  on  a  frame 
below  a  small  boiler,  which  generates  steam  at  from  three  to  five 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  Th;  steam  is  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  boiler  through  a  copper  pipe,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  dry  pipe  in  a  locomotive  boiler,  and  is  led  directly  through 
the  flame  of  the  burner  in  order  to  superheat  it  and  provide 
against  undue  condensation ;  it  then  passes  through  a  valve  to  a 
hose  in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  A  bracket  and  clamp  are 
provided  on  the  frame  to  hold  the  coolers  and  by  using  a  longer 
hose  the  coolers  which  are  only  accessible  through  the  car  roof 
arc  easily  reached. 


WASTE  SOAKING  TANKS. 


Among  the  new  appliances  being  exhibited  by  S.  F.  Bowser 
&  Company.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  is  a  specially  designed  tank 
for  soaking  waste  in  oil  without  wasting  any  of  the  surplus 
oil.  This  tank  is  built  of  heavy  galvanized  steel  and  consists 
of  three  compartments,  one  for  storing  oil.  one  for  soaking 
the  dry  waste  and  the  third  for  storing  the  drained  oil  after 
the  waste  has  been  soaked. 

Dry  waste  is  put  in  the  compartment  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose ami  is  then  covered  with  oil  pumped  from  the  storage 
compartment  by  a  Bowser  hand  pump     When  the  waste 
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has  soaked  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  valve  is  opened 
and  the  extra  oil  is  allowed  to  drain  back  into  the  third 
compartment  The  oil  has  to  pass  through  two  screens,  one 
of  14  in.  nicsh  and  the  other  of  I'm  in.  mesh.  These  prevent 
any  lint,  dirt,  etc.,  being  carried  along  with  the  oil.  They 
can  be  readily  removed  for  cleaning.  The  waste  screening 
compartment  has  a  special  galvanized  wire  screen  on  the 
bottom  so  that  any  waste  thrown  in  will  quickly  drain  out; 
this  is  in  case  it  is  desired  to  use  a  little  waste  while  the 
rest  is  snaking. 

This  tank  has  a  3'i  in.  clean  out  opening  and  the  parti- 


Watte  Soaking  Tank. 

tion  may  be  left  out  between  the  two  upper  compartments 
if  desired  and  the  whole  upper  compartment  can  be  made 
oil  tight.  The  storage  compartment  for  oil  will  hold  approx- 
imately 230  gal.  and  the  dry  waste  compartment  will  hold 
200  lbs.  of  waste.  The  oil  soaked  waste  compartment  will 
hold  100  lbs.  of  waste. 


FLEXIBLE  METALLIC  CONNECTORS. 


The  flexible  metallic  connection  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  intended  for  conveying  steam,  air,  oil  or  water 


under  any  pressure  common  in  railway  practice,  and  is  made 
by  the  Greenlaw  Manufacturing  Company.  Boston.  Mass. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  connector  that  the  only  repairs  neces- 
sary in  normal  use  arc  the  occasional  renewal  of  the  gasket,  and 
as  this  docs  not  contain  rubber  it  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  oil.  The  connectors  are  made  in  size*  ranging  from 
in.  upward  and  arc  used  for  pipe  connections  between 
locomotive  and  tender  and  between  cars,  and  particularly  in 
electric  lighting  systems  where  steam  has  to  be  supplied 
to  the  generating  unit.  Between  the  locomotive:  and  tender 
a  union  is  used,  making  it  possible  to  disconnect  the  two 
joints  without  unnecessary  delay  when  cutting  off  the  ten- 
der. These  connectors  arc  also  much  used  in  engine  houses 
for  blowing  off  locomotives,  etc.,  and  for  the  heating  of 
passenger  cars  in  terminal  yards. 


PRASS  GATE  VALVE. 


Jtnkfol  Brothers,  New  York,  arc  exhibiting  a  brass  gate 
Vllvc  which  is  similar  to  their  inside  screw  type  with  the 
exception  that  a  yoke  and  traveling  spindle  are  substituted 

for  the  usual  bonnet  and  inside 
screw;  in  many  cases  the  outside 
screw  type  is  more  suitable  than 
the  inside.  The  threads  on  the 
spindle  being  exposed  arc  easily 
lubricated,  which  increases  their 
durability,  particularly  when  the 
valve  is  used  in  dry  or  super- 
heated steam.  The  traveling 
spindle,  which  raises  or  lowers 
through  a  stationary  hand  wheel 
as  the  valve  is  opened  or  closed, 
turns  an  indicator  by  means  of 
which  the  position  of  the  wedge 
or  gate  is  readily  ascertained. 
The  valve  has  a  solid  double- 
faced  metal  wedge  or  gate,  and 
the  wedge  is  guided  by  ribs  cast 
on  the  inside  of  the  body  which 
lit  in  corresponding  channels  in 
the  wedge,  thereby  preventing 
the  latter  from  dragging  across 
the  scat.  There  is  a  difference  in 
thickness  between  the  ribs  ,,n  the 
two  sides  of  the  body,  and  as 
each  channel  in  the  wedge  fits 
its  corresponding  rib  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reverse  the  wedge  in  the 
valve. 


Brass  Gate  Valve. 


UNIVERSAL  WINDOW  WEATHER  STRIPPING 


Greenlaw  Flexible  Metallic  Joint. 


The  McCord  Manufacturing  Company  reports  some  very 
interesting  service  given  by  wooden  sash,  equipped  with  its 
universal  weather  stripping  on  steel  cars.  During  the 
recent  Hoods  in  Ohio  several  cars  were  in  a  railroad  shop 
for  revarnishing.  anil  all  windows  except  those  equipped 
with  these  fixtures  were  removed.  The  cars  stood  under 
water  for  about  live  days,  and  were  found  with  mud  about 
(>  in.  deep  on  the  door  and  1  Vi  in.  deep  on  the  window 
sills.  As  the  locks  had  been  removed  from  these  window 
sash,  they  were  blocked  open  for  about  3  or  4  in  On 
entering  the  car  after  the  llood  had  subsided  it  was  round 
that  the  windows  could  be  raised  by  one  hand  even  though 
the  wooil  work  was  considerably  warped.  This  is  explained 
by  the  comparatively  large  lateral  play  between  the  sash 
and  the  window  post.  That  these  windows  were  air  and 
dirt  proof  was  shown  by  an  air  test  a  short  time  before 
the  flood.  An  air  pressure  of  90  lbs.  was  applied  at  the 
joints  without  affecting  a  lighted  match  on  the  inside  of 
the   window.    The  reason  these  sash   were  not  removed 
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when  (he  car  was  being  varnUhed  is  because  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  bras*  wearing  strip,  called  a  cinder  deflector, 
which  bears  on  the  outside  metal  stop,  and  docs  not  wear 
into  the  wooden  sash. 


FOUR-POINT  BEARING  FLAT  CAR. 

A  new  design  of  the  Barber  four-point  bearing  flat  car  is 
being  exhibited  by  the  Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  Chi- 
cago, on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  tracks  near  the  pier. 
The  car,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  especially  designed 
for  the  Harher  double  action  truck,  and  so  that  the  load  is 
delivered  directly  through  the  sills  to  the  four  bearings  which 
are  directly  over  the  center  line  of  the  journals  and  half 
way  between  the  journals  of  each  truck.  The  radial  travel 
is  taken  care  of  by  special  anti  friction  devices,  and  the  lat- 
eral motion  is  of  the  well  known  Barber  type.  There  are 
two  main  drop  girder  sills  which  form  a  box  section  with 
the  auxiliary  side  sill,  all  substantially  connected  with  cross 
bearers.  The  end  construction  is  a  specially  strong  unit 
made  up  of  end  sill,  body  holster,  tie  plates,  braces  and 


plate  provides  for  and  takes  care  of  the  switching  shocks. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is  no  vertical  load 
on  this  center  pivot.    The  roller  caps  are  of  malleable  iron 
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End  View  of  Barber  Four-Point  Bearing 


Flat  Car. 


and  are  secured  to  the  under  side  of  the  bolster.  The 
radial  roller  seats  are  cast  steel  secured  on  upper  *ide  of 
the  bolster.    The  radial  roller  cap  is  also  of  steel.  The 
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Barber  Four-Point  Bearing  Steel  Flat  Car. 
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draft  sills.  The  stake  pockets  arc  flush,  being  made  of  cast 
steel  and  secured  to  the  main  sills  through  the  cover  plate 
of  the  box  section. 

The  truck  side  frames  are  of  cast  steel  I-beam  drop  girder 
type.  The  truck  springs  are  arranged  in  pairs,  each  side 
supported  on  a  seat  cast  solid  with  the  truck  frames.  The 
truck  bolsters  are  rolled  I-beam*  with  the  web  of  the  beam 
placed   horizontal.    The   center  pivot   in   place   of  center 


three  parts  of  the  radial  device  arc  so  arranged  that  they 
are  interlocked  into  one  member  with  freedom  to  move 
with  the  curving  of  the  truck  or  car  body. 

The  car  on  exhibition  represents  the  latest  design,  and 
contains  many  improvements  over  that  shown  last  year.  It 
has  been  in  service  for  about  one  year,  and  has  carried  a 
load  of  165,000  lbs.,  although  its  rated  capacity  is  100,000 
lbs.    The  car  weighs  36.500  lbs. 
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ACME  DIAPHRAGM  ATTACHMENT. 


The  Acme  Supply  Company.  CM 
cago,  is  exhibiting  its  latest  method 
of  attaching  the  end  diaphragm  to 
a  car.  This  attachment  consists  of 
three  pieces  of  I  in.  x  *fe  in.  x 
%  in.  rolled  angles,  two  for  the  legi 
and  one  for  the  arch  or  lop.  The 
diaphragm  is  first  riveted  or  stapled 
to  the  attachment,  which  in  turn  is 
fastened  to  the  car  with  nine  slotted 
lag  screws  provided  with  spring  cot- 
ters such  as  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Two  of  these  screws  are 
located  in  each  leg  and  five  across  the 
top.  With  the  old  method  of  attach- 
ing diaphragms  to  the  car,  it  is  im- 
possible to  release  the  diaphragm  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  legs  without  re- 
moving a  large  numlier  of  screws. 
Damage  is  done  to  the  diaphragm 
in  many  instances  when  the  men  in 
the- yards  do  not  take  the  time  to 
do  this  when  repairing  buffer 
springs:  they  sometimes  put  a  jack 
screw  back  of  the  buffer  plate  and 
screw  out  so  far  that  it  tears  the 
diaphragm  and  renders  it  useless.  By 
removing  four  of  the  spring  corners,  in  the  new  diaphragm,  two 
in  each  leg.  the  diaphragm  may  be  swung  out  to  any  required 
angle,  the  live  screws  in  the  top  piece  being  sufficient  t"  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  diaphragm. 


Acme  Diaphragm 
Attachment. 


HIGH  CAPACITY  TRUCK. 


A  new  type  of  heavy  capacity  truck,  dl  signed  for  70-ton 
freight  cars,  is  being  exhibited  by  the  Bettendorf  Company. 
Bettendorf.  Iowa,  ft  has  been  so  designed  that  the  height  of  the 
center  plate  and  side  frames  has  not  exceeded  that  of  the  truck 
of  less  capacity,  although  the  strength  of  the  structure  has  been 
increased  throughout.  The  main  feature  of  the  truck  lies  in 
the  manner  of  applying  the  load  on  the  side  frames  which  is 


The  manner  of  guiding  the  bolster  is  accomplished  by  provid- 
ing slots  in  the  ends  of  the  bolster,  both  forward  and  behind  the 
columns,  through  which  the  carrier  liars  pass  and  rest  on  the 
trunnions  on  the  spring  caps,  thereby  forming  the  support  for  the 
bolster  and  locking  the  side  frames  securely  in  position  as  well 
as  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  spring  plank.  In  designing  this 
truck,  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  one  having  the  necessary 
flexibility,  ease  of  dismantling  for  changing  wheels,  as  well  as 
naving  ample  strength  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts. 
The  truck  illustrated  has  6  in.  x  II  in.  journals;  a  5  ft.  6  in. 
wheel  base ;  a  clearance  of  5H  in.  above  the  rail ;  an  over-all 
height  of  side  frame  of  3tU4  in.;  springs  11  in.  high  and  a  bolster 
12  in.  deep  at  the  ends. 


COMPRESSION  WRENCH. 


An  interesting  type  of  wrench  is  being  shown  by  the 
Lutz-Webster  Lnginccring  Comrany.  Incorporated,  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  intended  for  use  on  pipe,  studs,  bolts,  etc., 
and  it  is  claimed  gives  a  positive  hold  that  will  not  slip  even 
on  a  polished  rod.  While  the  grip  is  sufficiently  firm  to  pre- 
vent (he  wrench  slipping,  it  is  also  claimed  by  the  maker 
that  the  wrench  will  not  injure  the  surface  in  any  way,  and 
that  it  can  be  used  directly  on  the  thread  of  a  pipe  or  stud 


Lutr   Compression  Wrench. 

and  on  bra^s  or  nickel  plated  pipe  without  causing  any  in- 
jury. Its  construction  and  method  of  operation  arc  clearly 
shown  in  the  photograph.    This  company  also  makes  a 


Bettendorf  Truck  for  70-Ton  Freight  Car». 


at  points  near  the  journal  boxes,  rather  than  at  the  center  of 
the  side  frame.  This  reduces  the  stresses  in  the  frames  and 
permits  the  introduction  of  larger  ends  on  the  bolster,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  for  the  application  of  longer  springs  than 
could  otherwise  be  employed. 


friction  ratchet  which  can  be  set  up  without  the  handle  in 
position,  thereby  eliminating  the  overbalancing  effect.  It  is 
possible  to  operate  this  ratchet  with  a  movement  at  the 
handle  of  as  little  as  %  in.  which  will  be  recognized  as  an 
advantage  when  working  in  a  limited  space. 
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KEYOKE  DRAFT  GEAR  ATTACHMENT. 


The  Murray  cast  steel  Keyoke.  which  is  on  exhibition  in 
I'.ooth  .!_'!.  is.  it  is  claimed,  the  only  keyed  draft  gear  attachment 
by  which  the  pull  is  transmitted  from  the  yoke  direct  to  the 
coupler  lugs  instead  of  being  taken  on  the  key.  This  avoids 
elongation  of  the  slots  in  the  sills,  yokes  and  couplers,  and 
the  wear  on  the  keys.  In  addition  to  the  yoke  shown  in  the 
illustration,  this  company  is  also  exhibiting  a  cast  steel  yoke 
which  does  not  require  a  coupler  key  or  rivets  but  locks  below 


Cast  Steel  Keyoke  and  Assembled  Dratt  Gear. 


the  coupler;  this  device  incorporates  the  feature  of  taking  the 
pull  on  the  coupler  lugs.  The  manufacturer  states  that  in 
a  recent  test  it  was  demonstrated  that  these  yoke*  will  stand 
a  pull  of  474.000  lbs.  before  breaking,  and  in  an  M.  C  B. 
Coupler  jerk  test  seven  couplers  were  destroyed  liefore  the 
yoke  was  fractured.  This  device  is  manufactured  by  the  Keyoke 
Railway  Equipment  Company,  Oiicago,  III. 


EXTENSION   CAR  STEP. 

While  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  design  an  extension 
car  step  which  can  be  lowered  and  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
stool,  when  passengers  are  alighting,  and  be  raised  up  under  the 
bottom  permanent  step  while  the  train  is  in  motion,  the  arrange- 
ment being  exhibited  by  the  Cfofttt  Extension  Car  Step  Com- 
pany. Srranton.  Pa.,  appears  to  answer  the  requirements  without 


step  in  the  raised  position.  A  connection  at  the  center  of  the 
step  to  an  arm  on  a  cross  shaft  near  the  top  forces  it  down  when 
the  lever  at  the  side  is  drawn  out.  Notches  in  this  lever  holrt 
the  step  down  against  the  compression  of  the  springs.  Releas- 
ing the  lever  allows  it  to  again  assume  the  raised  p  >sition.  A. 
connection  is  made  to  the  trap  door  so  that  the  step  is  automat- 
ically released  when  the  trap  is  closed. 


STREET  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKERS. 


The  reason  of  the  general  interest  in  mechanical  stokers  is 
easily  understood  when  the  illustrations  in  a  pamphlet  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company.  New  York,  arc 
examined.  These  show  seven  different  classes  of  loCMIMtivM 
that  are  now  lieing  successfully  operated  b>  Street  Stokers, 
and  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  dimensions  given  on  the  facing 
p.itu  s  makes  it  clear  that  they  are  beyond  the  range  for  proper 
hand-tiring.  Three  of  them  are  of  the  Mallet  type  weigh:!!.; 
from  540,(100  lbs.  to  405,000  lbs.,  and  four  are  Mikados  weighing 
from  .W0.000  lbs.  to  27J.5O0  lbs.  Tile  Street  Stoker  shown  in 
operation  on  the  pier  includes  a  number  of  improvements  mcr 
the  design  exhibited  last  year.  These,  however,  are  mostly  of  a 
minor  nature  and  tile  principle  of  <  pcration  has  not  lieen  channel! 
in  any  way. 


LION  FREIGHT  COUPLER. 


To  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  modern  freight  service, 
the  Monarch  Steel  Castings  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  new  coupler  known  as  the  Lion.  It 
is  being  shown  in  this  company's  exhibit,  and  a  number  of 
advantages  are  claimed  for  it.  The  construction  is  such 
that  without  additional  parts  the  coupler  may  be  operated 
either  as  a  top  or  bottom  lift,  and  all  the  working  part*  .ire 
protected  by  a  housing  on  the  bottom  of  the  coupler  head, 
which  furnishes  an  additional  wall  connecting  the  face  of  the 
coupler  to  the  shank.  The  strength  of  the  shank  is  also 
increased  by  a  rib  located  between  the  side  walls  and  con- 
necting the  top  and  bottom  walls,  as  well  as  extending  into 
the  head  1  Vi  in.  beyond  the  coupler  horn.  The  lock  is 
made  in  a  solid  piece,  and  has  a  bearing  of  <>  in.  on  both  the 
knuck'e  tail  and  the  wall  on  the  guard  arm  side  of  the 
coupler.  The  knuckle  opener,  which  is  of  the  bell  crank 
type,  is  designed  to  engage  the  knuckle  as  near  as  possible 


Lion  Coupler:  Monarch  Steel  Castings  Company. 

introducing  the  objections  that  have  appealed  in  many  of  the  to  its  trunnion  and  thereby  decrease  the  power  ncce**ary 

earlicr  designs.    It  consists  of  a  full  width  step  carried  by  two  to  start   the   knuckle   open;   the  opener   also   follow*  the 

hea\\  round  lars  which  extend  along  the  inside  of  the  step  knuckle  during  the  full  opening    The  lock-set  is  so  de 

timlnrs  under  the  other  steps,  each  having  a  sliding  support  in  signed  that  it  is  claimed  the  lock  cannot  be  jarred  off  and 

two  brackets     Between  the  ends  of  each  of  these  rod*  and  t  ie  allowed  to  drop.    The  construction  of  the  coupler  is  clear') 

(Up  bracket  is  a  coiled  spring  around  the  rod  which  hold*  the  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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THE  arch  bar  truck  for  freight  cars  was  for  many  years  prac- 
tically standard.  Numerous  designs  intended  to  replace  it 
were  developed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  arcli  bar  type  re- 
tained its  position  as  a  favorite,  and  has  given  excellent  service 
under  boll)  freight  cars  and  locomotive  tenders.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  weight  and  capacity  of  freight  cars,  however,  the 
problems  of  maintaining  these  trucks  have  increased  enormously; 
not  the  least  of  these  is  the  cracking  of  the  arch  bars,  and  the 
construction  of  this  type  of  truck  makes  repairs  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  slow  and  expensive.  Broken  column  bolts  arc  another 
source  of  annoyance  and  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  various  bolts  supplied  with  nuts  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
iact  that  recently  on  the  western  district  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral a  ton  of  nuts  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  one  day.  In 
view  of  these  conditions,  and  the  proportion  which  car  main- 
tenance repair  bills  have  assumed,  the  general  adoption  of  a 
type  of  truck  which  will  give  better  service  under  heavy  equip- 
ment than  the  arch  bar  type  would  seem  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  There  arc  several  satisfactory  designs  of 
the  cast  steel  frame  truck  now  in  use,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  in  this  direction  the  railroads  will  have  to  turn  to  find  relief. 


•"THE  convention  started  out  yesterday  morning  with  something 
*  that  might  be  construed  into  a  semblance  of  an  indignation 
meeting.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  damage  inflicted  on  cars  in 
(heir  passage  through  car  dumping  machines.  The  matter  has 
been  one  causing  constant  annoyance  and  trouble  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  representatives  of  the  railroads  have  made  sug- 
gestions before  this  for  minimizing  the  damage.  Cars  have  been 
strengthened  along  the  upper  edge  so  as  to  withstand  the  crimp- 
ing effect  of  the  clamps,  and  the  method  of  blocking  has  been 
criticised  and  suggestions  made  for  bettering  it.  In  some  cases 
agreements  have  been  made  that  certain  inprovetnents  in  the 


machine  should  be  made.  It  was  agreed  that  the  work  should 
be  done,  but  nothing  was  changed.  It  is  a  matter  regarding 
which  the  roads  on  which  the  machines  arc  located  are  especi- 
ally interested,  because  the  majority  of  cars  bandied  arc  home 
cars;  but  every  road  in  the  country  that  has  a  car  liable  to  go 
through  tin-  machine  is  interested.  Evidently  some  of  the  car 
owners  are  getting  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  and  as  Mr. 
Crawford  suggested,  they  want  the  weight  of  the  influence  of  the 
association  behind  them  in  the  form  of  a  definite  recommenda- 
tion to  enable  them  to  bring  .in  effective  pressure  on  machine 
owners  and  builders  to  compel  them  to  so  adjust  and  build  their 
machines  lh.it  the  injuries  shall  cease  to  be  inflicted. 

TJ.WE  we  taken  "into  consideration  also  the  question  of  re- 
*■  *  dticing  the  com  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  equip- 
ment?" This  question  was  asked  by  President  Fuller  in  his  ad- 
dress Monday  morning.  The  capacity  of  cars  has  been  increased 
so  rapidly  during  recent  years  and  the  stress  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  because  of  the  use  of  more  powerful  locomotives 
and  the  ttmrc  general  introduction  of  hump  yards  has  increased 
so  much  that  the  designer  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  other 
demand*  has  perhaps  lost  sight  of  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation :  in  many  cases  the  management  has 
cut  out  important  features  which  have  been  recommended  bv 
the  designers  in  order  to  save  a  lew  dollars  on  the  first  cost  of 
the  equipment.  The  result  of  this  short -sighted  [Kilicy  is  evident 
on  many  roads  in  the  high  cost  of  maintenance.  As  the  claims 
for  damaged  freight  have  grown  to  excessive  proportions  and 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  main- 
tenance costs  it  has  become  evident  that  it  is  often  good  policy 
to  spend  more  money  in  building  the  cars  right  in  the  first  place. 
Attention  was  greatly  diverted  to  the  desirability  of  doing  this 
by  the  series  of  articles  on  "Defective  Box  Cars  and  Damaged 
Freight."  which  was  published  in  the  Rniki\iy  At)t  GastlU' 
during  the  early  part  of  1912.  The  committee  report  on  Over- 
head Inspection  of  Box  Cars  at  the  1912  convention  also  empha- 
sized this,  and  the  report  of  the  same  committee  this  year  will 
undoubtedly  direct  still  further  attention  to  it.  Meanwhile  the 
car  designers  have  been  giving  more  attention  to  studying  the 
performance  of  different  designs  in  order  to  develop  more  prac- 
tical construction  and  the  railway  managements  have  been  dis- 
posed to  pay  more  to  get  the  right  kind  of  cars,  realizing  that  it 
is  economy  to  do  this  because  of  the  resulting  lietter  service,  re- 
duced maintenance  costs  and  greater  safety  to  the  public  and 
employees.  This  is  real  economy,  if  rightly  done,  but  as  sug- 
gested by  President  Fuller,  the  railways  should  be  sure  that  such 
additional  expenditures  as  are  made  will  justify  themselves  fully. 

i  ll ER E  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  Ihc  nictn- 
*  bers  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  as  to  just  what  was 
intended  by  the  action  which  was  taken  on  the  section  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Brake  Shoe  and  Brake 
Equipment  relating  to  a  standard  brake  beam.  Last  year 
the  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  standard  No. 
2  brake  beam,  but  this  recommendation  was  rejected  when 
it  was  referred  to  letter  ballot.  In  bringing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  convention  this  year  the  committee  made  a  slight 
change  in  the  No.  2  beam  recommended  last  year,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  association  with  this  suggestion:  "The  com- 
mittee would  also  recommend  the  beam  as  show  n  on  M.  C. 
13.  Association  Sheet  17-B  for  consideration  and  trial  by 
membets  of  the  association,  wilh  a  view  of  adopting  such  a 
beam  as  recommended  practice  for  No.  2  M.  C.  B.  brake 
beam."  Without  doubt  the  committee's  intention  was  not 
to  submit  the  question  to  letter  ballot,  but  rather  to  have 
the  different  members  experiment  with  the  beam  with  the  ide-a 
of  adopting  it  as  standard  practice  at  some  future  time. 
Mr.  Kleine  moves  that  the  recommendation  be  submitted 
to  letter  ballot,  but  A.  W.  Gibbs  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  brake  head  shown  on  sheet  17-B  was  covered 
by  two  patents  which  were  held  by  one  company.    C  D. 
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Young  therefore  made  au  amendment  to  Mr.  Klcinc's  mo- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  patent  situation  be  disposed  of 
by  the  executive  committee  before  the  matter  is  referred  to 
letter  ballot.  The  motion  thus  amended  was  carried.  As 
the  matter  now  stands  the  question  will,  it  would  seem,  be 
referred  to  letter  ballot  if  the  executive  committee  can  ad- 
just the  patent  situation,  although,  judging  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  committee's  report  it  was  not  its  intention  to 
have  it  take  quite  this  course. 

PRESIDENT  Fuller's  experience  meeting  was  a  happy 
thought  to  fill  in  a  few  minutes  made  available  by  the 
run  ahead  of  schedule  yesterday  morning.  To  those  who 
listened  to  the  men  who  cased  their  minds,  if  not  their  con- 
sciences, it  seemed  as  though  such  an  experience  meeting 
might  well  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  convention. 
It  happened  to  come  just  after  the  report  on  car  construc- 
tion had  been  read  and  discussed,  so  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  comments  were  directed  towards 
faulty  cars,  but  if  so  much  could  be  brought  out  in  so  short 
a  time  bearing  on  this  one  topic,  there  must  be  a  tremendous 
reserve  of  material  stored  away  that  might  well  be  brought 
to  light.  Doors  anil  end  construction  were  the  principal 
points  of  attack,  and  the  former  may  well  be  taken  as  an 
item  of  crucial  anxiety.  It  is  a  matter  common  to  hear  ex- 
pressions of  anxiety  at  the  possibility  of  danger  to  passing 
trains  caused  by  loose  doors,  and  as  for  end  construction, 
we  have  been  talking  about  it  for  decades  and  now  it  really 
seems  that  something  will  be  clone.  And  such  talks  as  these 
cannot  fail  to  stiffen  the  recommendations  of  committees 
and  encourage  the  association  to  take  a  stronger  and  more 
definite  stand  than  it  has  sometimes  done  in  the  past  in  re 
gard  to  seemingly  minor  affairs. 

"THE  discussion  on  the  subject  of  car  construction  seemed 
^  strongly  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  standing  committee 
on  that  subject,  and  the  motion  of  Mr  Crawford  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  committee  was  enthusiastically  carried. 
While  the  committee  presented  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
report,  there  were  many  questions  asked  by  the  members  that 
were  not  touched  upon.  With  a  standing  committee  these  ques- 
tions could  l»e  carefully  studied  and  a  report  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  A  standing  com- 
mittee is  especially  apropos  at  this  time  since  the  American 
Railway  Association  is  looking  forward  to,  and  asking  the  vari- 
ous railroads  for.  a  standard  box  car.  Again,  the  work  of  this 
committee  would  be  of  special  value  toward  the  developing  of 
standard  designs  and  the  passing  on  of  special  designs  which 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  in- 
terchange of  car?  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
prevent  such  60.(100  lb.  capacity  cars,  as  were  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  on  the  retirement  of  the  40,000  and  50.000  lbs.  ca- 
pacity ears,  from  being  constructed  and  in  general  would  be  of 
vast  importance  not  only  to  the  mechanical  department,  but  to 
the  transportation  department  as  well  With  the  adoption  of  th<- 
new  and  heavier  couplers  there  must  be  some  change  in  t'ie 
end  construction  of  cars.  The  various  parts  must  be  carefully 
designed  to  back  up  the  work  the  coupler  is  supposed  to  do.  and 
this  standing  committee  is  just  the  one  to  advise  and  recommend 
what  should  be  done.  With  the  kicking  of  the  association  for 
stronger  and  more  substantially  designed  cars  the  committee  is 
in  a  position  to  do  the  railroads  of  this  country  a  very  valuable 
«ci  vice.  The  committee,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  its 
work  sucessfutly  without  the  assistance  of  all  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  if  the  way  in  which  the  report  was  discussed  is 
any  indication,  this  assistance  will  be  forthcoming. 

AIR  BRAKE  HOSE. 

AN  average  life  of  ten  months  for  air  brake  hose  manu- 
factured  under    the   present    M.    C     H,  specifications, 
which  the  investigation  of  the  committee  showed  *o  be  the 


condition  now  existing,  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor 
of  a  revision.  The  committee  has  evidently  given  the  sub- 
ject most  careful  study  and  submitted,  at  yesterday's  session, 
a  proposed  specification  which  would  stem  to  insure  a 
materially  better  product.  A  good  air  brake  ho-e  is  a  matter 
of  more  importance  than  the  co-t  of  replacing  it  after  a 
short  life  and  the  fact  that  the  new  hose  will  cost  consid- 
erably more  than  at  present  should  not  enter  into  consid- 
eration. Train  delays  due  to  a  leaking  train  pipe,  the  oc- 
casional wreck  due  to  a  bursted  hose  and  the  cost  of  fre- 
quently keeping  two  of  the  largest  air  pumps  running  at 
full  speed  all  the  time  arc  worth  avoiding  ever)  if  the  long- 
er life  of  the  hose  itself  does  not  offset  the  increased  cost. 

Permission  to  use  a  machine  made  tube  is  given  in  the 
new  specifications,  which  will  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot 
for  adoplion  as  a  standard.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large 
percentage  of  the  present  hose  has  a  machine  made  tube, 
although  the  specification  calls  for  three,  hand  made  calen- 
ders. It  is  practically  impossible  for  an  inspector  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  the  three  calenders  '.inlcs-  one  is  of 
a  different  color,  .is  i-  required  in  the  specifications  of  a 
few  railroads.  The  objection  to  the  machine  made  tube 
is  not  that  it  is  machine  made,  but  that;  when  made  of  poor 
material,  it  shows  a  serious  porosity.  The  new  specifics 
tion  attempts  to  insure  a  high  quality  of  material  by  means 
of  new  tests  and  in  that  case  it  is  felt  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  lower  cost  of  the  machine  made  product. 

A  tensile  strength  requirement  anil  a  more  rigid  stretch- 
ing test  arc  the  principle  means  offered  for  insuring  a 
good  quality  of  rubber,  Experience  covering  several  years 
will  tell  if  they  do  it.  At  present  they  seem  to  l>e  the 
most  available  means.  At  a  later  date  there  is  a  slight  pos- 
sibility that  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  perfected  which  can 
be  used  to  make  the  quality  more  uniform  and  positive. 
The  tensile  test  now  proposed  require'-  that  with  a  speed 
of  the  machine  of  20  in.  a  minute  the  inner  tube  rnn-t  have 
a  strength  between  S00  lb.  and  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in  after 
an  elongation  from  2  in.  to  10  in.  The  cover  material  must 
have  a  strength  between  700  lb  and  1100  lb  per  -q.  in. 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  stretching  test  required  at 
present  is  from  2  in  to  8  in.  released,  remarked,  again 
stretched  from  2  in.  to  8  in.  and  held  10  minutes  V  per- 
manent set  of  1  i  hit  is  allowed  after  it  has  been  released 
for  10  minutes.  In  the  proposed  specification,  both  stretches 
shall  he  from  2  in.  to  10  in  and  the  set  immediately  atter 
releasing  the  second  time  is  not  to  exceed  J  i  in.  and  the 
set  10  minutes  later  is  not  to  exceed  **  in. 

Other  new  features  of  the  proposed  specifications  arc 
the  introduction  of  a  porosity  test  and  the  more  severe 
hydrostatic  and  bursting  tests.  The  new  porosity  test  is 
made  by  pulling  the  test  hose  under  14*3  lb.  air  pressure 
for  5  minutes  and  then  splitting  the  cover  with  a  knife  and 
submerging  the  hose  in  water.  Any  escape  of  air  of  suffi- 
cient volume  to  indicate  leakage  through  the  inner  tube 
will  condemn  the  lot  of  200.  The  new  hydrostatic  test  is 
200  lb.  instead  of  100  as  at  present  and  the  bursting  test 
ha«  been  increased  from  400  lb  to  500  ;b ,  both  for  10 
minute-. 

More   definite   instructions   are   also   mven    m  connection 

with  the  quality  of  the  wrapping  and  its  .-.pplieation  The 
weight  and  width  remain  the  same  but  the  warp  is  required 
to  have  25  thread-,  of  a  strength  of  12  lb  .,-wli.  to  the  inch 
and  the  filler  IS  threads  of  9  !b.  strength.  The  edges  arc 
required  to  lap  '  in.  No  change  i~  suggested  in  the  fric- 
tion test,  but  Ics  than  four  ply  l;o-e  will  not  be  accepted. 

In  connection  with  the  new  hose  specification,  the  com- 
mittee made  no  -ugestion  about  the  proper  way  of  mounting 
This  is  fully  as  important  as  insuring  a  good  hose  and  in- 
structions are  sadly  needed  by  some  railroads.  Good  hose 
spoiled  before  it  is  put  in  service  is  not  as  safe  poorer 
hose  properly  handled  find  applied. 
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Closing  Session — Unloading  Machine*,  Air  Hose,  Revision 
of  Specifications.  Car  Construction;    Election  of  Officers. 


President  Fi:I!i  r  calK- J  the  meeting  to  order  at  V:.V)  A.  M  , 
June  ]K 

Secretary  Taylor  read  a  proposal  to  elect  C.  A.  Seley.  ;in 
associate  member,  ami  tinder  the  rules  of  the  association 
this  will  he  over  until  the  next  meeting. 


DAMAGE    TO    FREIGHT    EQUIPMENT    BY  UNLOADING 
MACHINES. 


Tile  committee  linds  that  considerable  damage  has  been  done 
not  only  hy  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  as  reported  last  vear  l>v  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Wheeling  &•  Lake  Kjic,  Hocking  Valley.  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central, 
and  others. 

There  are  two  types  of  car  dumpers  in  use:  one  in  which 
the  track  or  platen  .in  which  the  car  rests  is  moved  trans- 
versely, bringing  the  side  of  the  car  against  the  side  of  the 
cradle,  and  referred  to  as  the  movable-platen  type;  the 
other  is  that  in  which  the  track  is  built  solid  with  the  cradle, 
and  the  cradle  side  is  moved  in  against  the  car  side  hy  means 
of  hydraulic  cylinders,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  solid-floor  type. 

llOVAW.E-rt  ATF.N  TYPE. 

The  supporting  track  on  the  platen  has  its  center  coincident 
with  that  of  the  supply  track  leading  to  the  machine,  when 
cradle  is  at  its  K  Horn  or  normal  position,  as  in  Kid.  1,  this 
being  controlled  by  cams  underneath  the  platen.  Wlien  cradle 
is  raised  the  cams  become  disengaged  and  chains  which  are 
attached  to  platen,  and  which  pass  through  hollow  clamps  and 
extension  clamps  t..  counterweights,  move  the  platen  trans- 
versely. Winning  car  against  side  of  cradle.  As  the  cradle  con- 
tinues to  rise  the  hook  clamps,  which  move  to  their  own  weight 
in  guides.  U-ar  .n  the  top  of  car  and  hold  car  to  platen  by 


Fig.  1 — Showing  Car  in  Posl-     Fig.  2— Showing  Position  of 
tlon  Before  Cradle  is  Clamps  as  Cradle  is 

Raised.  Turned. 


the  combined  wciv:";t  of  the  clamps.  When  the  cradle  rotates  to 
dump  the  car  '.he  extension  clamps  arc  brought  over  the  lop 
<-f  car  as  -t\.,v.[i  :•;  Fig.  1. 

-■.i.iri-H.ons  tvit. 
Diagram-  «>f  cradle  and  method  of  clamping  car  is  shown  in 
Figs.  3  mid  4  h  nut-t  be  understood  that  the  sequence  of 
clamp  operation;  .  ;oi  '■  ■<■  varied,  as  the  movement  of  hydraulic 
pistons  is  coin  rolled  1.;  independent  valves.  W  hen  car  is  placed 
on  supporting  track  'lie  pistons  A.  ft,  i  and  />  are  all  in  re- 
lease position.  The  cradle  side  is  '"ir«.t  moved  ill  against  top 
of  car  hv  piston  r  "  rmeiiig  clamp  -V  over  car  si<le  and  out- 
side, Clamp  i'  it  'o.o-lit  over  c.n  side  by  piston  ./.  Both 
clamps  are  next  Ir.ci'ht  down  on  top  ot  car  by  piston  D. 
Buffer  is  *iu-n  hr-  "-I:-.  .  ttt  against  car  by  piston  C,  thus  making 


all  clamps  in  operation,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  cradle  is  then  rotated 
about  center  N. 

With  machines  of  movable-platen  type  the  damage  occurs 
when  the  cradle  of  the  car  dumper  is  rotated,  due  to  their  not 
bavins  proper  bearing  against  the  side  of  the  cradle,  the  side 
of  car  coining  in  contact  with  the  clamp  housings  or  side  of 
cradle,  and  damaging  or  destroying  the  side  ladders,  hand- 
holds, roping  staples  or  door-operating  mechanism,  and  by  the 
absence  of  extension  clamps. 

With  machines  of  the  solid-floor  type  the  damage  is  done  by 
hydraulic-operated  clamps  in  the  sides  of  the  car  and 
bending  down  the  top  of  the  car.  and  1  l>eam  of  floor  system 
outside  of  rail  being  too  high  and  striking  column  bolts. 

To  prevent  the  damage  to  cars,  the  cradle  on  lioth  types  of 


Figs.  3  and  4— Method  of  Clamping  Car  on  Solid  Floor  Type. 


dumpers  should  l>c  faced  with  timber,  preferably  10  inches 
thick,  on  specified  areas  and  with  openings  between  the  timbers. 
The  timbers  are  provided  for  the  car  to  rest  against  when 
rolled  on  its  side,  and  the  openings  are  to  permit  of  contents 
that  have  fallen  into  cradle  being  dumped  on  the  next  turn 
of  the  cradle.  The  blocking  is  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the 
extending  appliances  by  providing  for  them  in  areas  not  cov- 
ered with  blocking.  On  the  machines  of  solid-floor  type  the 
method  of  moving  cradle  side  will  have  to  be  changed  so  that 
the  side  pressure  on  car  will  not  be  greater  than  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  heaviest  car  and  its  contents,  and  so  that 
the  vertical  clamping  will  not  exert  a  pressure  on  top  of  the 
car  greater  than  that  now  used  on  the  movable -platen,  type. 

The  principal  features  to  be  considered  in  providing  the  pro- 
tection for  lioth  types  of  machines  are.  therefore. 

First:  Provide  as  much  bearing  as  possible  on  the  cradle 
side  of  the  car  and  at  the  same  time  insure  ample  clearance 
for  safety  appliances  and  other  attachments  projecting  beyond 
side  stakes  of  the  car, 

Second-  Allow  for  sufficient  variation  for  spotting  cars  in 
the  cradle,  so  that  time  will  not  be  lost  in  placing  the  cars, 
with  a  resulting  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  car  dumper. 
The  protection  should  be  so  placed  that  when  a  car  is  slopped 
anywhere  within  two  feet  the  blocking  will  be  ample  to  sup- 
port the  car  on  its  side.  A  greater  allowance  than  two  feet  is 
to  1*  preferred  when  it  can  be  provided  without  making  a  sup- 
porting area  so  small  that  the  car  will  be  damaged. 

Third:  Provide  blocking  so  that  the  U-aring  face  can  1* 
quickly  renewed,  so  that  it  mav  l>e  maintained  in  proper  condi- 
tion at  all  times  by  applying  it  when  the  machine  is  idle,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  shutting  down  the  dumper  to  apply  the 
blocking 

fourth:  Provide  a  guide  plate  at  the  in-bound  end  of  cradle 
for  entering  cars  with  spread  sides. 

f  ifth:  Machine  to  be  provided  with  not  less  than  four  verti- 
cal clamps,  and  each  of  these  to  be  equipped  with  an  extension 
clamp 

Sixth'  Grade  of  yard  track  leading  into  cradle  to  be  of  lOfl 
ft.  radius,  to  prevent  damage  to  carry  initio  when  cars  are 
moved  in1o  machines  coupled, 

Seventh-  Tinilx-r  lining  to  he  cut  at  an  angle  at  lower  ends 
to  permit  the  contents  spilled  into  the  cradle  to  get  out  on  the 
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next  turn  of  the  cradle.  Features  to  be  considered  in  addition 
to  the  above,  but  only  on  solid -floor  type  machines,  are : 

Eighth:  No  side  pressure  to  be  used  which  will  iorcc  the 
car  against  the  lining  in  the  cradle  with  a  pressure  greater  than 
the  combined  weight  of  the  car  ami  contents. 

Ninth:  Vertical  clamps  to  be  operated  by  gravity  so  that  the 
pressure  on  top  of  the  car  will  not  exceed  that  now  used  in 
movable-platen  type  machines. 

Tenth:  Top  of  I  beam  in  floor  system  and  just  outside  rail 
to  be  made  the  same  height  as  rail. 

The  committee  finds  that  to  provide  a  lining  or  blocking  for 
gondola  and  hopper  cars  owned  by  all  railroads,  could  only  re- 
sult in  insufficient  support  for  a  great  many  cars,  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  for  each  railroad  to  make  a  study  of  the  cars 
handled  by  machines  on  its  lines  and  apply  Mocking  according 
to  the  foregoing  principles,  anil  the  typical  example  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  modifications  for  the  solid-floor  type  alone,  as  given 
in  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  items,  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  machine  designers, 

Fig.  5  is  a  typical  blocking  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  on  machines  of  the  movable- 
platen  type,  and  the  committee  calls  attention  to  the  additional 
clearance  necessary  in  the  Sandusky  car  dumper  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  side  wheel  operated  cars  of  the  N'orfolk  & 
Western.  If  it  were  not  necessary  to  provide  this  clearance  in 
this  particular  machine,  a  greater  bearing  could  be  given  cars 
bv  cutting  the  blocking  along  the  line  /  C  II  instead  of  C  D  E, 
aiong  V  K  L  instead  of  V  I  I.  and  along  Si  N  instead  of  O  F. 
Furthermore,  the  recessed  portion  Mow  the  line  Q  R  is  for 
existing  vertical  handholds,  and  the  surface  can  be  brought  out 
full  with  the  balance  of  the  Mocking  down  to  the  line  S  T 
after  July  1.  1916.  when  vertical  handholds  are  no  longer  per- 
missible, for  all  horizontal  handholds  will  then  pass  Mow  the 
line  5  T.  Fig.  6  shows  manner  of  applying  guide  for  entering 
car  with  bulged  sides  and  method  of  securing  Mocking  to  cradle. 
In  securing  blocking  the  6-in.  timber  next  to  the  cradle  side 
is  secured  by  W-in.  bolts  passing  through  wrought  washers,  re- 
cessed into  the  timber  and  through  the  cradle  side.  The  bear- 
ing face,  4  in.  thick,  is  secured  by  V^-'m.  bolts  in  the  same 
manner  through  the  permamcnt  timber.  The  same  blocking 
should  be  applied  to  the  solid-floor  type  machines  after  the  de- 
signers have  modified  the  cradle  side  and  clamps  as  per  the 
ninth  and  tenth  items. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following,  and  the  necessity  of 
each  railroad  giving  the  proper  consideration  in  connection  with 
car  dumpers  operated  by  it  and  by  plants  along  its  line: 

Composite  drawings  of  all  cars  to  be  handled  by  machines 
should  I*  prepared  and  drawings  for  the  blocking  furnished  to 
the  contractor  when  the  machine  is  purchased,  in  order  that 
he  may  provide  the  necessary  blocking,  means  of  securing  it, 
and  reinforcement  back  of  the  cradle  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  car  when  on  its  side.    When  designing  new  cars,  some 


There  are  other  machines  and  appliances  used  in  loading  and 
unloading  cars  which  require  additional  study.  Regarding 
recommendations  for  a  suitable  wrench  for  opening  hopper- 
bottom  cars,  and  a  uniform  sue  of  shafts  under  these  cars,  the 
committee  finds  that  in  order  to  fully  cover  this  subject  it  is 


Fig.  6— Guide  Plate  for  Cradle  with  Top  of  Cradle  12  ft. 
Above  Top  of  Rail. 

necessary  to  collect  and  consider  all  forms  of  operating 
mechanism  for  hopprr-i>ottom  cars,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  this  information,  and  would  therefore  ask  for  further 
time. 

The  report  is  signed  by ;--P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.  fPenna.  Lines) 


thought  should  be  given  to  their  use  on  car-dumping  machines. 
The  pt'i  Hiding  of  protection  ill  acordaiicc  with  this  report  should 
he  taken  ill-  with  plants  operating  rar  dumpers  ahum  the  line 
•••f  railroad,  as  much  damage  is  done  at  steel  and  other  manu- 
facturing plants.  When  applying  this  blocking  to  existing  ma- 
chines, the  hack  of  the  cradle  wall  r  side  should  he  reinforced 
to  prevent  bulging  and  making  the  blocking  useless,  Inten- 
sion clamps  through  which  chains  pass  must  !>c  used  at  all 
f.ntcs  to  prevent  damage  to  the  ear  sides  by  chains.  Face  plates 
must  not  be  used  on  the  face  of  timbers.'  as  ears  will  slip  on 
m«  ral-plated  blocking. 

This  report  lias  h,  en  made  o-v.-njv,'  car-dumping  machines. 


chairman;  J.  J.  Tatum,  (I!.  &  O.)  ;  F.  A.  Wcstcott,  (Eric)  ,  I. 
S.  Downing.  (L.  S.  &  M  S. )  ;  J.  J.  Birch.  (N.  &  W.),  and  C 
S.  Morse.  (W.  &  L.  E  ). 

DtSCL'sSIOJf. 

D.  F.  Crawford  tP  runa.  Lines):  This  subject  is  vciv 
important  to  several  of  the  roads  thrt  handle  coal  and  ore 
between  Pittsburgh  and  the  lakes.  Recently  an  examination 
oi  some  ot  the  machine  -  was  made  by  some  of  our  people, 
and  we  find  that  the  blocking  has  not  been  put  in  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  repre- 
senting those  roads  which  gate  this  subject  particular  attcn 
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tion  before  this  committee  was  appointed.  It  is  most 
important  that  this  subject  receive  the  attention  of  the 
mads  on  which  these  machines  are  located,  and  also  thai 
the  roads  jointly  take  the  matter  up  with  the  various  manu- 
facturers who  have  machines  of  this  kind.  A  large  number 
of  cars  is  being  very  seriously  damaged.  1  have  had  some 
reports  sent  to  me  since  1  have  been  here,  of  a  number  of 
cars  belonging  to  our  lines,  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  B.  &  U.. 
and  the  other  lines  that  run  into  this  territory.  1  think 
this  committee  >hould  be  continued  to  pot  only  make  defi- 
nite recommendation,  on  this  machine,  but  others  that  can 
do  damage  to  these  cars.  These  machines  will  damage  the 
best  and  latest  cars  we  have.  In  one  case  a  new  car  was 
put  in  and  clamped,  and  the  side  was  deflected  two  and 
one  half  inches.  I  have  some  photographs  of  the  hopper 
cars  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  li  it  '  >., 
and  the  sides  are  bulged:  and  undoubtedly  it  was  due  lo  the 
clamping  of  this  machine.  1  hope  the  Committee  will  make 
definite  recommendations,  and  have  vnur  people  devise  a 
machine  that  will  stop  injury  to  the  latest  and  best  cars 
we  own. 

J.  J.  Tatum  ill  &  O  i  The  committee  was  very  much 'sur- 
prised to  find  the  conditions  existing  on  the  various  machines 
which  they  inspected  Cars  were  being  unnecessarily  damaRed 
and  it  seems  that  it  was  due  principally  lo  lack  of  careful 
watching  and  considering  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to 
the  machine  to  prevent  damage.  The  clamping  action  of  the 
machine  is  \ery  considerable.  There  is  one  machine  which 
has  a  hydraulic  buffer  on  the  side.  That  machine  crushes  in 
the  sides  of  the  car  and  causes  them  to  be  thrown  out  of 
alignment,  and  the  result  is  that  the  girder  effect,  the  principle 
on  which  the  car  is  built  up  for  strength,  is  rendered  practically 
worthless.  An  1-bcam  put  along  the  floor  of  the  platform  of 
the  machine  comes  close  to  the  side  of  the  track.  All  of  us 
have  had  column  bolts  sheared  off  and  we  found  that  when 
the  car  was  approaching  the  machine,  the  grade  was  not  prop- 
erly adjusted  and  the  result  was  that  the  column  bolts  were 
sheared  off.  The  grade  was  not  adjusted  to  suit  the  spacing  in 
the  couplings,  and  when  the  machine  would  approach  the  car, 
it  would  bind  the  knuckle  and  break  the  carrier  iron.  There  arc 
a  number  of  items  about  the  machines  which  must  be  given 
consideration  by  each  railroad  to  prevent  damage  to  the  cars. 

Samuel  Lynn  (P.  &  L.  E.i:  1  am  a  member  of  the  local 
committee  which  proposed  some  of  these  machines  on  our 
line.  One  of  the  troubles  we  have  had  is  the  shearing  off 
of  the  carrier  iron.  1  think,  though,  that  is  a  condition 
that  we  have  corrected  to  a  large  extent  with  the  mill 
people. 

D.  F.  Crawford  Are  these  diagrams  in  shape  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  association  for  adoption  as  recommended 
practice,  so  that  we  can  put  the  weight  oi  the  association 
behind  our  argument;  with  the  various  people  who  own 
these  machines,  both  individuals  and  railroads? 

J.  J.  Tatum.— The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  in 
such  shape,  and  it  would  be  proper  to  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion. 

'  D.  F.  Crawford. —  I  move  that  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  be  properly  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  letter 
ballot  as  recommended  practice  of  the  association.  Rcmcm- 
ber  that  the  cars  oi  every  railroad  company  which  go 
through  the  machine,  stiller  just  the  same 
The  m..t;-n  \v;,v  >..!!•<•! 


AIR  BRAKE  HOSE  SPECIFICATION. 


One  of  the  items  discussed  by  the  committee  was  that  of 
labels  for  air  hose.  The  inspection  of  any  pile  of  scrap  hose 
will  indicate  that  the  calendar,  from  which  is  supposed  to  be 
cut  the  date  of  application  and  removal  of  the  hose,  is  seldom 
used.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  ends  for  which  this  label 
was  designed  arc  not  being  li\cd  up  to,  and  that  its  usefulness 
is  questionable.  The  addition  of  a  second  label,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  to  car  inspectors,  without  the  necessity  for  their 
going  between  cars,  that  such  hose  is  M.  C.  IV  standard,  means 
considerable  extra  ami  unnecessary  expense.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  both  the  present  labels  should  be  discontinued,, 
and  in  place  of  them  the  following  design  is  recommended: 


This  label  should  be  applied  around  the  hose  within  6  inches 
of  one  end.  In  mounting  the  air  hose,  the  coupling  is  applied 
to  the  end  near  which  this  label  is  located,  so  that  the  drawbar 
will  not  obscure  i:  when  an  inspector  is  on  the  richt  forward 


or  left  back  side  of  a  car.  As  this  label  contains  all  necessary 
information,  and  as  the  life  of  a  hose  can  be  exactly  known 
from  the  date  of  manufacture  shown,  it  is  recommended  lhat 
this  question  receive  the  most  careful  consideration-  of  each 
member  voting. 

Following  is  the  specification  which  the  committee  feels  will 
accomplish  a  large  improvement  of  air-brake  hose. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Specification  for  Air-brake  and  Signal 

Hosf- 

Adopted  as  Recommended  Practice  in  1901.  Advanced  to 
Standard  in  1903.  Revised  1905.  In  1911,  detail  specifications  of 
label  were  placed  under  the  heading  "Label  for  Air-brake  Hose." 

i.  manufacture. 

1.  All  air-brake  hose  shall  be  soft  and  pliable,  and  not  less 
than  four-ply.  It  shall  be  made  of  rubber  and  cotton  fabric, 
each  the  best  of  its  kind  for  the  purpose.  Xo  rubber  substitutes 
or  short-fiber  cotton  to  lie  used. 

II.     PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  TESTS. 

Hose  will  be  subjected  to  the  following  tests: 

2.  Porosity  Ttst.—A  hose  will  be  selected  at  random  and 
filled  with  air  at  140  pounds  pressure  for  five  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  rubber  cover  will  be  split  with  a  kniie  and 
the  hose  submerged  under  water.  This  test  is  to  determine  the 
porosity  of  the  inner  tube.  The  escape  of  air  must  be  distinct 
enough  so  that  the  porosity  will  not  be  confused  with  the  escape 
of  air  which  is  conlined  within  the  structure  oi  the  hose.  This 
test  determines  whether  or  not  the  lot  of  two  hundred  is  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

3.  Bursting  Test. — The  hose  selected  for  test  will  have  a 
section  5  in.  long  cut  from  one  end,  and  the  remaining  17  in. 
will  then  be  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  miner  which  pressure  it  shall  not  expand  more 
than  *4  in.  in  circumference  nor  develop  any  small  leaks  or 
defects.  This  section  must  then  stand  a  hydraulic  pressure  of 
300  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  ten  minutes  without  bursting. 

4.  f:riclion  lest. — A  section  1  inch  long  will  he  taken  from 
the  5-in.  section  previously  cut  off  and  the  quality  determined 
by  suspending  a  20-pound  weight  to  the  separated  end,  the  force 
being  applied  radially  and  the  amount  of  unwinding  shall  not 
exceed  8  in.  in  ten  minutes. 

5.  Stretching  Test—  Another  section  1  in.  long  will  be  cut 
from  the  remainder  of  the  S-in.  piece,  and  the  rubber  tube  or 
lining  will  be  separated  from  the  ply  and  cut  at  the  lap.  Marks 
2  in.  apart  will  he  placed  on  the  section,  and  then  the  section 
will  be  quickly  stretched  until  the  marks  arc  10  in.  apart  and 
immediately  released.  The  section  will  then  be  re-marked  as  at 
first  and  stretched  to  10  in.  and  will  remain  so  stretched  10 
minutes.  It  will  then  t>e  completely  released,  and  within  thirty 
seconds  of  the  time  of  releasing  the  distance  between  the  marks 

.  last  applied  will  be  measured,  and  the  initial  set  must  not  be 
more  than  >4  in.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  distance  between 
the  marks  will  be  again  measured,  and  final  set  must  be  not 
more  than  H  in.  The  small  strips  taken  from  the  cover  will  be 
subjected  to  the  same  test. 

6.  Tensile  Strength.— With  a  specially  designed  die  of  the 
following  dimensions: 


r 


3i 

2- 


5£ 


2i'- 


Tensile  Specimen. 

Test  pieces  will  be  cut  from  the  tuU:  ami  over  and  pulled  in 
a  tensile  machine  with  a  test  speed  of  2<l  in.  per  minute.  After 
an  elongation  nf  at  least  10  in.,  the  inner  tube  must  ha\e  .i 
tensile  strength  of  between  800  and  1.200  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  cover  700  to  1,100  lbs,  per  square  inch, 

7  Samp!i»().-  For  each  lot  of  two  hundred  one  extra  hose 
shall  he  furnished  free  of  cost. 


S. 


I.eni;1h-  - 
Maximum 


lit.      SIZE   AND  DIMENSIONS. 

Airbrake  Huso, 
Inrbe». 


21 


Air  Sicr.al  H.sr, 
Inchei. 
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in.    size  and  dimensions— Continued. 

Airbrake  How.      Air-Signai  Ho*. 
Incite*.  Inches. 

ItTT!   2H  1% 

Minimum    2  k  1  II 

Inside  diameter — 

Maximum    1  i  •  I  A 

Minimum    IS  I  A 

Thickness  of  cap  vulcanised  on- 
Maximum    A 

9.  Hose  shall  be  smooth  and  regular  in  size  throughout  its 
entire  length. 

IV.  WORKMANSHIP. 

10.  Tube. — The  tube  shall  be  made  either  by  hand  or  machine. 
It  shall  be  free  from  holes  and  imperfections,  and  in  joining 
must  be  so  firmly  united  to  the  cotton  fabric  that  it  can  not  be 
separated  without  breaking  or  splitting  the  tube.  The  tube  shall 
be  of  such  a  composition  and  so  cured  as  to  successfully  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  tests  given  in  Section  6  and  7,  the  tubes 
to  be  not  less  than  tfa  in.  thick  at  any  point. 

11.  Wrapping.— The  canvas  or  woven  fabric  used  as  a  wrap- 
ping for  the  hose  is  to  be  made  of  long-fiber  cotton,  loosely 
woven,  from  38  to  40  inches  in  width,  and  to  weigh  not  less  than 
20  to  22  ounces  per  yard,  respectively,  this  to  be  determined  by 
the  following  number  of  threads  to  the  inch: 

Warp   25  threads  per  inch, 

Filler  18  threads  per  inch. 

Tensile  strength  of  single  threads: 

Warp   not  under  12  pounds. 

Filler   not  under  9  pounds. 

The  wrapping  shall  be  frictioned  on  both  sides,  and  shall  have 
in  addition  a  distinct  coating  or  layer  of  gum  between  each 
of  wrappings.    The  canvas  wrapping  shall  be  applied  on 
bias  and  edges  lapped  at  least  V,  in.  Woven  or  braided  covei 
should  be  loose  in  texture,  so  that  the  rubber  on  either  side 
be  firmly  united. 

12.  Cover. — The  cover  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  of 
as  the  tube  and  shall  not  be  less  than  W«  in.  thick. 

V.  MASKING. 

13.  Serial  Number. — Each  lot  of  two  hundred  or  less  must 
bear  the  manufacturer's  serial  number,  commencing  at  "1"  on 
the  first  of  the  year  and  continuing  consecutively  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

14.  Label. — Each  length  of  hose  shall  have  vulcanized  on  it 
the  label  for  air-brake  hose  of  red  or  white  rubber  as  shown 
under  the  specifications  for  "I.abet  for  Air-brake  Hose." 

VI.  INSPECTION. 

15.  Rejection. — If  the  test  hose  fails  to  meet  the  required  test, 
the  lot  from  which  it  was  taken  may  be  rejected  without  further 
examination  and  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 

16.  Inspection.— Inspection  shall  be  made  at  destination.  If 
the  test  hose  is  satisfactory,  the  entire  lot  will  be  examined  and 
those  complying  with  the  specifications  will  be  accepted. 

17.  Freight  Charges. — Rejected  material  will  be  returned  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  shall  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

TABU!  SHOWING 


8.  Sins: 


Present  M.  C.  P.. 

22 «.  in. 


Present  M.  C.  B. 

1.  Number  of  ply.  .N<*  lest  iban  two  nor  more  Not  lets 

2.  Poroaity   teat.... Not  required.  See  Parafraph  2. 

3.  Hydrostatic  tea*..  100  pounds  pressure,  with  200  pounds  pressure  with 

Sa°n,ionr,of  dUmtti"'  cFsiTrl  in'cir^mfe? 

pansion  oi  fiiameicr.  ui        in.  in  circumrer- 

4.  Bursting  teat  400  pounds  pressure  (»»•  SOO  pound*  preaaure  (wa- 

ter)    for    ten    minutes  ter)    for   ten  minute* 

without  burstinc.  without  bursting. 

5.  Friction  teat  20  pounds  to  unwind  not  Sane  requirement. 

more  than  8  in.  in  ten 


S   Stretching  test. 


7.  Ten,i> 


..Tube  and  Cover  2  in. 
marks  to  stretch  to  8  in., 
released,  remarked  and 
new  2  in.  stretched  to  8 
in.  Held  for  ten  muv 
ute«,  released,  and  ten 
minute*  afterward  to 
have  a  permanent  »et  of 
not  »vrr  >4  In.  Strip 
not  to  break. 
..No  requirement. 


Same  test,  except  that  2 
in.  marks  must  stretch 
to  10  In.  Finally,  in* 
itial  set  must  be  not 
over  %  in.  and  the 
final  set  (after  resting 
ten 
U  I 


Speed  of  machine  20  in. 
per  minute.  After 
elongation  of  2  in.  to 
12  in.  the  inner  tube 
mu«t  have  a  tensile 
tlrenirth  between  800 
and  1,200  pounds  per 
si.  In.  and  the  cov-r 
between  700  and  1.100 
»q.  In, 


Proposed. 
22  to  22  tt  in. 
2  \  to  2%  in. 


10.  Wrapping 


to  K  in.  Same 

1  J2  to  J-J2  in. 


.  of  three  caien-   Hand  or 
of  rubber,  thickness  Same, 
in.  min. 


.Loosely  woven  cotton,   38   Same,  ain  c  -.m.-.  to 
wide, 


yd.;  40  "inWtwide,  °wt. thread,  to  inch  in  warp 


oa.  per  yd. 


and  filler,  and  of  a  re- 
quired tensile  at 
for  each  thread. 


11.  Cover 

12.  Inspection 


Inspection  to  be  made  at 
•estii 


The  report  is  signed  by:— M.  K.  Barnum.  chairman:  T.  H. 
Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ;  t  S.  Downing  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  C.  D. 
Young  (P.  R.  R.) ;  A.  J.  Cota  (C.  B.  &  Q.).  and  J.  R.  Onder- 
donk  (B.  &  O.). 

M.  K.  Barnum.  in  presenting  the  report,  said :  The  committee 
has  held  a  number  of  meetings  and  has  invited  the  manufac- 
turers to  present  their  views,  in  the  first  place  in  writing,  and 
later  on  in  conference  with  the  committee,  and  we  have  simply 
given  you  the  net  result  of  our  work  and  have  not  encumbered 
our  report  with  details  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
if  anyone  wishes  them.  The  report  should  be  divided  into 
parts  and  acted  upon  under  two  heads,  one  covering  the  pro- 
posed new  label  and  the  other  the  specifications 

You  will  remember  that  the  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equip- 
ment committee  had  a  report  on  the  hose  label,  and  the  action 
on  that  report  was  deferred  until  the  report  of  this  committee. 
I  would  suggest  that  separate  action  be  taken  on  the  air  hose 
label,  and  that  afterwards  the  specifications  be  acted  upon  by 
the  convention  by  themselves. 

Discussion. 

M.  K.  Barnum  (111.  Cent.) :  We  have  here  a  sample  piece 
of  hose  with  the  proposed  new  label,  which  might  be  passed 
around. 

T.  II.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  If  the  action  of  the  associa- 
tion is  favorable  to  the  proposed  label  here,  I  would  suggest 
that  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary be  instructed  to  send  out  at  once  a  circular  notifying  the 
companies  of  this  label,  as  this  will  not  be  distributed  until  the 
proceedings  arc,  so  that  the  purchasing  departments  will  be 
advised,  and  can  eliminate  the  present  two  labels. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  result  of  the  letter  ballot  will  show 
whether  it  is  adopted  or  not.  Still,  if  it  is  desirable,  I  can  send 
out  a  special  letter  on  this  subject. 

F.  F.  Gaines.  (C.  of  Ga.)  ;  I  would  like  to  know  when  this 
new  badge  will  be  adopted,  and  whether  we  will  be  penalized 
if  it  is  not  adopted  on  time. 

M.  K.  Barnum:  I  do  not  recall  just  what  action  was  taken 
on  that,  but  the  arbitration  committee  discussed  it  and  intended 
to  allow  until  October  1.  1915,  before  making  the  new  badge  a 
requirement  for  the  hose,  so  that  gives  everybody  a  chance  to 
use  up  the  old  hose. 

C.  A.  Schroyer  (C.  Sc  N  W.):  I  sec  a  joker  in  this,  ami 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  intended  so  by  the  committee 
or  not.  You  have  not  forgotten  the  trouble*  with  the 
present  label,  and  the  thousands  of  hose  thrown  out  for  the 
slight  variation.  Now,  there  is  a  higher  grade  of  rubber 
to  be  used  in  this  hose,  and  if  this  label  carries,  which  1 
hope  it  will,  the  question  is  whether  we  are  to  sit  in  this  con- 
vention hall  and  vote  whether  all  hose  after  a  certain  date 
without  this  label  is  not  M.  C.  B.  hose.  It  is  not  M.  C.  B. 
because  it  has  not  as  high  a  stretching;  quality.  There  is  a 
copyright  in  it.  T/here  is  nothing  to  be  said  as  to  whether 
the  manufacturer  is  to  charge  anything  for  that;  but  it  was 
intimated  to  me  that  there  woutd  be  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  this  hose  as  they  had  to  use  this  copyright.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  new  brand,  but  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  to  go  through  the  came  thing  that  we  have  had 
for  the  last  few  vcars  with  our  present  brand.  This  nev 
brand  will  mean  an  advance  of  three  or  four  cents 

M.  K.  Rarnum. — If  there  i«  any  joker  in  the  report,  the 
committee  has  not  discovered  it.  As  far  as  the  use  of  the 
copyright  of  badire  is  concerned,  it  was  to  protect  the  associ- 
ation against  unauthorized  persons  using  it  There  will  be 
no  charge  for  its  use;  the  copyright  will  belong  to  the  as- 
sociation 

C  A.  Schrover— Will  the  manufacturer  get  the  right  to 
use  it:  how  will  he  get  it? 

M.  K.  Pnrni'm  —  Bv  the  order  which  he  receives  for  ho-e 
from  people  who  have  a  ritrht  to  use  it. 
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C.  A.  Schroyer.— Will  there  be  a  penalty  ii  the  method  of 
manufacture  is  not  followed? 

D.  F.  Crawford. — In  view  of  the  conversation  which  has 
taken  place  on  this  subject  of  the  label,  1  would  suggest 
that  the  secretary  send  out  a  special  ballot  covering  this 
one  item  alone,  and  send  it  out  as  quickly  as  he  can.  The 
result  is  to  be  announced  immediately  after  the  thirty  days' 
time  in  which  to  vote.  If  sent  out  next  week,  we  would 
have  this  ballot  from  the  association  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  letter  ballot  which  'Iocs  not  come 
until  September  or  October. 

C.  A.  Schroyer.— That  refers  to  the  label  only? 

D.  F.  Crawford.— Yes. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
President  Fuller;  We  will  now  take  up  the  second  part  of  the 
report. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  Inasmuch  as  the  committee  has  asked  to  be 
continued  for  another  year,  and  they  ate  not  ready  at  this 
time  to  fully  outline  the  specifications,  1  move  that  they  lie 
continued  and  suggest  that  in  the  meantime  as  many  as  can 
shall  buy  hose  under  this  proposed  specification  and  try  it  out 
so  that  we  may  see  what  results  we  get  as  far  as  possible. 

M.  K.  Barnum :  It  has  been  the  idea  of  the  committee  that 
their  specification  as  drawn  up  here  should  be  ready  for  adoption 
in  place  of  the  19(15  specifications  now  in  use.  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  fact  that  the  1905  specifications  are  not  giving  a  satis- 
factory hose.  The  committee  found  that  the  average  life  of  the 
hose  purchased  under  these  specifications  was  about  ten  months 
and  would  recommend  that  the  new  specifications  be  adopted 
in  place  of  the  1905  specifications,  or  at  least  be  presented 
to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  in  place  of  them. 

F.  F.  Gaines ;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  withdraw  my  original 
motion  on  that  explanation.  However,  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  committee,  that  they  have  further  refinements 
on  this  specification  in  view,  and  I  thought  that  we  did  not  wan; 
a  new  specification  this  year  and  then  perhaps  another  new  one 
next  year. 

C.  A.  Schroyer:  We  are  requiring  a  hose  that  is  parallel  on 
its  inside  diameter,  and  as  the  result,  it  is  costing  us  six  or 
seven  cents  a  hose  more  than  if  it  was  made  1-54  in.  inside 
diameter,  with  expanding  ends.  There  is  no  benefit  obtained 
in  any  respect  in  the  use  of  a  hose  that  is  made  parallel. 
There  is  not  a  fraction  of  a  cent  increased  cost  in  making  it 
1-54  in  diameter  with  an  expanded  end,  and  I  do  not  think- 
there  is  any  need  for  the  members  of  this  association  to  pay 
an  increased  price  for  this  hose  simply  because  it  has  an  in- 
creased diameter  over  what  is  required. 

M.  K.  Barnum. — We  have  assurances  from  the  manufac- 
turers that  it  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  hose  to 
have  it  straight,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  advantage  in 
having  it  straight  in  the  mounting  and  service. 

C.  A.  Schroyer. — The  manufacturers  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  make  a  hose  3-16  in. 
larger  than  the  hose  made  heretofore  and,  make  it  at  the 
same  price  as  the  smaller  hose.  It  takes  that  much  more 
material  to  do  the  work,  and  it  is  the  material  and  labor 
in  making  the  hose  that  costs  the  money.  If  any  of  you 
can  show  me  a  reason  why  the  larger  hose  shou'd  he  fur- 
nished at  the  same  price  as  the  smaller  one  would  be,  un- 
less it  is  a  matter  of  saving  in  labor,  which  it  is  not.  then 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  into  consideration  that  claim  of 
the  manufacturers  that  no  additional  charge  would  be  made; 
otherwise,  I  cannot  see  it. 

I.  R.  Onderdnnk  (It.  &  O.)  The  present  M.  C.  B.  specifi- 
cations for  air  brake  hose  call  for  the  same  diameter  as  the 
proposed  specifications,  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  the  1-54  in. 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  specification  over  the  present 
standard.  If  we  expand  the  U*  in.  hose  at  the  p-cscnt  time, 
this  specification  makes  no  increase  in  price 

C.  D.  Young  (Penna.  Lines):  I  believe  that  the  present 
standard  of  the  association  is  a  straight  hose.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  committee  that  we  should  continue  that  as  a  standard- 
I  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fabrication  of  hose,  whether 
made  with  expanded  ends  or  not.  In  practice,  when  the  for- 
mer M.  C  P..  standard  hose  had  the  expanded  end.  it  was  the 
custom  of  some  manufacturers  to  vulcanize  the  hose  after  the 
expansion  and  then  to  wrap  it.  In  so  doing,  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  wrap  the  canvas  smoothlv  over  the  two  diameters, 
one  diameter  at  the  swelled  end.  and  the  normal  diameter  over 
the  balance  of  the  length  of  the  hose.  It  was  also  found  diffi- 
cult to  wrap  one  piece  of  cloth  over  the  hose :  the  cloth  puckers 
at  the  point  where  the  diameter  chances. 

Examination  of  a  larec  number  of  pieces  of  hose  will  develop 
the  fact  that  we  practically  have  no  prntecti.  -n  at  the  point  of 
curvature  between  the  two  dian-eters.  and  from  a  construction 
and  manufacturing  standpoint  there  is  quite  ;i  decided  advantage 
in  being  aMe  to  wrap  a  «traiirht  tube  rather  than  one  of  two 
diameters   I  think  the  committee's  reeommrndation  to  continue 


the  present  standard  of  straight  hose  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  the  manufacturers  told  us  in  conh- 
dencc,  that  they  feel  the  same  way.  If  anybody  is  at  this  time 
buying  the  expanded  end  hose,  they  are  buying  hose  which  is 
not  standard  under  the  present  M.  C.  B.  practice,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  explain  that  the  investiga- 
tion which  the  committee  is  making  is  along  the  line  of 
adding  additional  requirements  to  our  specifications  and 
practices,  making  some  .slight  modifications  in  the  require- 
ments. We  arc  also  providing,  in  case  the  association 
wants  it,  lettered  air-brake  hose.  The  tests  are  directed 
largely  to  accumulating  data  with  a  view  of  getting  a  liie 
test  on  hose  in  order  to  determine  how  fast  it  deteriorates, 
and  the  rate  of  deterioration  from  the  time  it  is  new  until 
it  is  worn  out.  These  experiments  arc  being  carried  on 
in  the  laboratories  of  several  railroads  which  are  repre- 
sented on  the  committee,  as  well  as  on  the  cars.  It  will 
take  some  three  or  lour  years  (if  the  hose  la-t*  ilial  long, 
as  the  manufacturers  tell  us  it  will)  for  us  to  get  the  re-tilts 
of  the  investigation,  which  is  rather  elaborate  and  will  take 
a  good  deal  ol  work.  1  think  it  would  be  a  gre;,:  mistake, 
if  tin  Association  desires  better  air  brake  hose,  t  >  postpone 
sending  this  specification  to  letter  tiallot. 

D.  F.  Crawford:  I  move  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  specifications  for  Air  Brake  Hose  lie  referred  to 
letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  the  standard  of  this  ossocsatii  n.  in 
place  of  the  one  they  now  have. 

C.  A.  Schroyer:  I  would  like  to  have  the  courtesy  of  the 
floor  extended  to  any  manufacturers  of  air-brake  hose  wi.o  may- 
be here  and  who  will  kindly  advise  us  what  difference  there  may 
be  in  the  cost  of  the  larger  hose  and  the  hose  with  the  expanded 
end.    Let  us  have  it  direct  from  them 

President  Fuller :  The  expanded  end  is  not  in  the  question. 

XI.  K.  Barnum:  I  would  move,  if  there  are  representatives  of 
the  manufacturers  of  air-brake  hose  here,  that  the  courtesy 
of  the  floor  be  extended  to  them  lo  give  such  information  and 
present  such  remarks  as  they  desire.  The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried.  No  representative  of  the  air-brake  hose  manu- 
facturers res-  nded. 

Mr.  Crawford's  motion  was  then  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

President  Fuller:  The  committee  on  Air  Brake  Hose 
Specifications  have  a  supplemental  report  which  they  wish 
to  present. 

M.  K.  Barnum:  This  report  covers  the  air-hose  gaskets 
which  we  thought  would  be  so  closely  allied  to  the  hose 
that  it  would  be  well  to  cover  that  also:  and  as  the  suggest- 
ed specifications  are  short,  I  will  read  them:  "Dimensions 
of  gaskets:  The  dimensions  of  the  gasket*  must  agree 
with  those  adopted  by  the  M.  C.  B  Convention  of  lf.Kf>,  and 
all  gaskets  shipped  must  be  uniform  in  size  and  section  " 

Material  desired:  Gaskets  ordered  under  this  specification 
should  he  made  of  such  a  compound  that  they  will  he  tough,  and 
yet  have  enough  elasticity  to  conform  to  the  requirements  for 
strength  and  elongation.  They  should  sustain  an  ultimate  load 
of  100  lbs.,  and  show  an  elongation  of  original  internal  diameter 
of  350  per  cent,  when  tested  as  described  below. 

Testing:  When  the  samples  for  test  are  received,  they-  will  be 
examined  for  sire  and  workmanship  The  ga«kct«  will  ie  tested 
in  tension  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  tensile  test  of  a 
single  link  of  a  chain.  The  half-links  used  to  pull  on  the  gasket 
will  each  be  provided  with  a  180-deg.  fillet  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  original  inner  diameter  of  the  gasket — that  is.  the  two 
semi-circular  fillets  of  the  pulling  links  will  just  fill  the  inside 
of  the  gasket. 

Rejection  Limits:  If  any  of  the  sample  gaskets  representing  a 
lot  should  fail  under  a  load  of  less  than  90  lbs.,  or  ii  the  elonga- 
tion is  less  than  250  per  cent.,  the  entire  lot  represented  by  the 
sample  will  he  rejected  If  the  tensile  strength  of  any  sample 
tested  is  more  than  125  lbs.,  the  lot  will  be  rejected,  unless  the 
elongation  obtained  from  such  samples  is  more  than  350  per  cent. 
If  the  dimensions  vary  more  than  1-64  in.  in  any  way  from 
those  adopted  as  standards,  the  entire  lot  will  be  rejected." 

1  suggest  that  in  taking  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  in  this  supplemental  report,  it  be  sent  to  letter  ballot 
with  the  other,  and  voted  on  separately:  that  would  he  three 
items  to  he  voted  on  by  special  letter  ballot 

F.  F.  Gaines:  I  presume  that  in  case  a  letter  ballot  is  favor- 
able, the  gasket  will  be  included  with  the  other  two  items.  You 
would  not  have  a  separate  specification  for  the  gasket? 

Secretary  Taylor :  I  understand  Mr  Barnum'*  motion  to  be 
that  the  special  letter  ballot  shall  include  specifications  for  the 
label  and  the  gasket.  There  will  be  three  separate  questions 
on  which  t"  vote. 

F.  F  Gaines:  But  suppose  the  three  are  adopted  hy  letter 
ballot,  is  the  separate  specification  for  hoist  gasket*  to  he  joined 
with  the  others? 
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M,  K  H.irnum:  It  will  Ik-  a  separate  specification  and  can  be 
used  separately  or  with  the  other. 

F.  F.  Gaines :  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee, 
before  they  finally  determine  whether  it  is  to  be  submitted  a* 
a  separate  question  for  letter  ballot  vote,  whether  we  can  have 
it  made  so  that  you  can  use  them  separately,  or  must  they  b; 
together ? 

Secretary  Taylor:    It  will  bo  separated  in  the  Standards,  Mr. 

(iaiues. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


REVISION  OF  FORM  OF  PRESENT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  existing  M  C.  B.  specifica- 
tions with  a  view  of  harmonizing  the  form  without  any  change 
in  substance,  ami,  it)  order  to  accomplish  this  an  outline  of  in- 
structions was  prepared  to  guide  the  committee  in  its  work. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  outline  was  largely  obtained  from  the 
existing  standard  of  the  committee  on  style  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials, 

After  rewording  the  specifications,  they  were  suhmitted  to  the 
various  chairmen  interested  in  the  subjects  for  approval,  which 
was  obtained.  The  committee  therefore  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  the  instructions  covering  the  form  of  specifications  be 
adopted  by  the  association  for  future  committees  in  preparing 
specifications. 

That  the  specifications  for  iron  axles  be  discontinued  from  the 
standards  of  the  association,  as  material  of  this  kind  is  no  longer 
purchased  in  any  quantity. 

It  was  found  in  rewording  the  specifications  that  there  arc 
certain  items  in  the  rejection  limits  which  could,  to  advantage, 
be  corrected,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  review  these  specifications  in  order  to  bring 
them  up  to  present-day  practice.  This  refers  especially  to  speci- 
fications covering  steel  axles. 

Specifications  do  not  exist  for  the  following  classes  of  material 
which  are  largely  used  by  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
we  would  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  drafting 
of  spreiocntii  n*  covering  this  material  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers: 

"tifc'ntil  »uil  f<r  isi^fiuir  .mil  frrnrht  r»r«. 
>t<i]  plan-  fnr  paxsct.irrr  ami   ficiithl  tars, 
I  ati..>i>  -trr!    fi/rninx*.    ;oi    pawnge-r   an]    freight  car« 
)<o<l   Mi   I  f.n   |ij>.oihi   ami  irrmlii  <ar«. 

til,., .tin.         fcatrt-  f.-r  d  tmnil-  f..r  pn»-ni|ter  nr. I  (ttnjltl  c»r». 
Slol   t  i*:inirs   I.  r  ti        amt   friavhl   i.u  \ 

Vt.il.iatili.    cislinas    ("1    |.l**<-ilKtr    ail>t    IrilKllt  car*. 
Mill!  .'.-1  t>jrs   f..r   i>:i-»euiri  r   ii-i   freight  ears,   tor  mi.crHanr-n-. 
patts  -i.,h  ..»  h-.tt..  han.lli.'l.!-.  -Hp  trra<l.,  etc 

kel'tail  imrchtmt  hat   jr.ir.   f.'r   pjosenari  ar.-l  frci.-tit  cir<. 

li.tiTiial  1ms    Sras-ic*    f'-r   ;ias-aei|r*r   ami    frcijtrr.  cars. 

I  ri  minting  |>n«|i*rtic»  <n    n  fi  iu ,  ratio  fun 

U  :.t.  I  ilraw  I)   cnp|'«T  -aire 

M < ai nni  tiarrl  itrai*  n   fi  |,|  rr   w  irr. 

-■•  It   an»l  ...-.neatest  tusipei  ware 

1'.  it  t   fur   freight  *  *|.i  i[irr«-ii  I  cai* 

T'.Ih    fir    p:i-*rilfn    aid    Irriytil  t.lc- 

<  ,jlii-i:rr.|  shrls  f.,r  pa--  nut   ari'J  !rtiKht  no. 

(  I:. nil    lnr    [ii'lnrl'i    art'l    frelbth'.  car-. 

-mini;   m,,|    f,,r  ,,a.-r.  |i.  -   am!   fr.  iilu  ...ir.. 

I  ,  ti.iI  '<  k   packing  (•  t   pa^rurr  »r:J   trsigkt  ci-i, 

!!•.  at  t:  •  ii -1  knuckle  pi>  it  pit.*. 

The  work  of  this  n.mrahiir  convinces  it  tb.it  there  is  a  large 
ann.itri".  of  imrk  w  hich  cin  >  e  rl .  no  by  such  a  committee  as  tilt* 
in  a*-i*litig  crimp;  committees  on  material  in  formulating  their 
stM'cilicati.  us.  .on)  recommend  that  this  committee  be  c.-nt; tilted, 
either  a-  a  st;.tt<»ing  emmittee  or  a  social  committee.  but,  if  it 
i*  made  a  -tanilinv:  emmtttee  would  recommend  thai  the  secre- 
tary of  tbe        »"iitMi  be  made  the  permanent  chairman. 

The  report  is  signed  be:  t  .  I)  Young  i  i'ctina  ).  chairman  : 
T.  \V.  Ta\l..r.  <oTttjr\',  ."ltd  .1    S.  Sheafe  (III.  Cent.). 

I." -(  I  -  -loV. 

I  V  '  I  i  .in  i  >rd  My  umh; 'landing  is  that  ihe  rep' .«  doe* 
not  eb..ti..i  :K  >iil:*i:itiCi .  but  the  form  only  ;  and  I  therefore 
tnoee  ill,. i  ::  •.•  r«|i,.,t  I.,  r<  ii.  ued  arid  a|i|irovet).  and  that  the 
srer.-tary  i.e  ::  ->-itet.  .I  in  pr-ait  mg  ii-  <;»ee;.|icntion,.  to  cmbody 
tlie  -u_^.  -i  :■  ii-  i  |  the-  ci  ir- m it i .  -  , 

The  m  ti  r  was  sec  'tided. 

■'.  1'  '"I--  'I-  A  No  It  w.,,11.1  l.f  tt oi:s  i,>  eliminate 
tin-  -pi',  it  .-ati.-n*  i'  r  iron  av.1.  -  We  tnav  u..*  n-c  many 
ir'-ti  i.xlt  •    In:!  we  .are  ttt.i  nn  t.ntii  rm  l'  t  belli  in  an  avle  {urge 

'  11 '  -  e'.  ■  '  -   t  1   f   fs.1i  n'.     am]    i:    v,  ,.   ,■'  i :  1 1  ■  n . :  te   tt'i.-e   S|.««  i  i- 

C.'il  :■  .11-    Me    .ire    lively    to    get    into   •>■    l'i.1,.    l.v   re.i-on   -,f  torn, 

liroi.in  :,\|,.  r  .noil..-  in  erne,  ti  n  «  i:h  a  Ian-nit  l|  we 
t  "ill  i  ii.n  tin  noti  axb-  we  will  -nn  •  a  m  him  "  it I  on  into  the 
bavil-  '1  «•  liieniii'  il-e  t"n  the  r>t  fage  of  tbi-  report 
tt   .j.i-      'That   tile  Mai  r.  ,'li..ii.   lor   ,r.,-\  |„.  .li-eoit 

tinni'il    tint:     tile    *t  all- la  I  a  I  .   ,.|    ||n-  il.li.'l,   .as   ill  :■.(  e  t  la!  or 

tiiiN  km,:  i-         'on-,  a   i  e  i  .  i  ,|,     n '.    '  i    i  n  1 1 1  x  " 

]>r,  -..J,  .,,  Mr  t  ,,i  ,i' ,  not:,.;'.  „  as  I"  confine  t!ie 


results  of  this  report  to  changes  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  this  report,  and  not  to  eliminate  any  standards. 

Ii.  F.  Crawford :  Yes,  as  I  understand  it,  to  eliminate  a 
standard  it  would  have  to  go  to  letter  ballot. 

Secretary  Taylor :  Yes. 

I>.  F.  Crawiord:  I  would  like  to  add  to  my  motion  that  the 
other  subject  requiring  such  Consideration  be  referred  to  the 
executive  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 


Mt.MMt.-M  Cf.ntek  Sill  Strength,  to  Resist  F.nd  Strains,  fok 
Steei.  and  Steei.  Uxdebkraue  Cars. 

Part  of  a  letter  from  D.  F.  Craw  ford,  general  superintendent 
motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  outlines  the  reasons 
for  this  investigation  as  follows : 

"Prior  to  the  1911  M.  C.  B.  code,  all  steel  underframe  and 
all  steel  cars  were  subjected  to  the  same  combinations  and  the 
same  delivering  lines'  defects  as  wooden  underframe,  composite 
underframe  and  all  wooden  cars.  The  consequences  were  that, 
in  interchange,  defect  cards  were  being  requested  for  damage 
which  in  no  event  would  be  repaired.  In  order  to  correct  this 
situation  Rule  43  was  introduced.  The  interpretation  of  this 
rule  is,  in  effect,  that  a  steel  underframe  car  or  an  all-steel 
car  will  not  be  damaged  in  fair  usage;  consequently,  the  com- 
binations should  not  apply,  and  the  handling  company  was  made 
responsible  for  all  damage  which  necessitated  repair,  except 
such  damage  as  might  occur  through  corrosion  and  weakening 
of  the  parts. 

"I  have  let  n  advised  that,  in  some  of  the  new  all-steel  and 
steel  underframe  equipment  constructed  recently,  the  center  sil! 
section  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  steel  and 
steel  underframe  cars  are  no  stronger,  if  as  strong,  as  the 
wooden  cars,  and  under  Rule  4.1  the  owner  will  receive  the 
same  protection  as  he  would  if  the  car  had  been  of  proper 
strength" 

The  subject  has  been  divided  in  two  part*  : 

(a)  Center  sills  for  existing  cars. 

(b)  Center  sills  for  new  cars 

The  only  precedent  we  have  is  that  of  wooden  cars.  The 
experience  with  steel  and  sled  underframe  cars  extends  over  r, 
period  of  about  fifteen  years.  This  experience  covers  a  large 
number  of  car  types,  showing  great  variations  in  end  strain 
resisting  qualities. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  relative  values  of  steel  and  wood  use  ! 
in  car  construction  for  direct  tension  or  compression  should  h: 
based  on  the  elastic  limits  of  these  materials,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee use  a  ratio  of  four  for  the  elastic  limit  of  suet  to  that 
of  oak  or  yellow  pine. 

Compared  with  a  w  ooden  car  bas  ing  two  4  in,  by  8  in  c.  titer 
sills,  an  equivalent  steel  car  must  base  an  effective  center  sdl 
area  of  not  less  than  16  souarc  inches  between  the  points  where 
end  strain  takes  effect.  The  strains  in  car  underframes  due  t 
lading  do  not  add  grcatlv  to  the  stresses  from  end  shocks.  As 
a  rule,  a  loatled  car  is  less  liable  to  damage  from  end  strains 
than  an  empty  car,  for  which  reason  it  will  not  be  ncccssirv 
to  introduce  load  strains,  but  base  the  minimum  area  and  end- 
resisting  strcniMh  on  end  strains  only. 

Modern  «teel  cars  have  the  center  line  of  draft  ut  varyin: 
distances  below-  (seldom  above*  the  liorirotital  neutral  axis  o: 
i lie  center  sills,  and  draft  stops  riveted  to  the  center  sills.  Tb 
iltxtance  between  the  neutral  axis  of  any  member  of  the  car 
and  the  cutter  line  of  strain  acts  a*  a  lever  arm.  through  which 
bending  effect  is  added  to  direct  tension  er  compression  Strain - 
which  do  not  act  in  line  with  the  neutral  axis  of  car  members 
will  be  designated  "TaVcnttic  Strains"    The  ratio  r.f  stress  t  . 

1  X 

strain  i>     .  —  -      .  in  which 
\  SM 

/  represents  the  area,  in  square  incite*, 

V  represents  the  lever  arm.  in  incite-.. 

S  U  represents  section  modulus  of  the  section. 

Center  sills  not  properly  tied  together  at  rear  draft  stops. 
Wated  at  somr  distance  from  the  bolster,  are  subject  to  eccen- 
tric strains,  which  have  a  tendency  to  deflect  them  outward  o- 
awav  from  the  center  line  of  car  between  the  draft  stops  an  1 
bolster. 

Compression  strains  acting  on  the  car  thronch  the  draft  gear 
or  ear  ends,  ;i«  the  case  may  be.  create  strut  action  in  the  mem 
bers  of  tbe  car  framing  Long  struts  are  liable  to  buek-le  unde- 
compression,  for  which  reason  it  is  customary  to  set  limits  for 
ratio  of  length  to  radius  of  gyration  of  struts,  in  order  t  • 
re*!nct  the  excess  sires*  caused  bv  this  buckling  tendency.  The 
menders,  or  parts  of  members,  of  a  car  framing  which  require 
consideration  arc  generally  flanges  r.f  channels  or  I-beams,  an'! 
pi.it.  *,    T'teir  cr  ss  sp.-ti,  in  are  rectangular,  or  sufficiently  close 
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to  rectangular  to  be  so  considered  in  order  to  avoid  theoretical 
computations. 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  of  70  for 
length  lo  radius  of  gyration,  which  corresponds  closely  with  a 
ratio  of  20  for  length  to  depth  "d"  of  a  rectangular  section. 
This  depth  must  be  measured  in  the  direction  in  which  buckling 
may  take  place. 

To  fulfill  the  restrictions  just  given,  the  length  of  a  member 
should  not  be  greater  than  20  d.,  or  the  member  must  be  securely 
anchored  at  intervals  not  exceeding  20  d. 

The  anchorage  of  center  sills  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  the  more  common  methods  being  by  means  of  cover  plates, 
or  diagonal  braces.  The  value  of  such  braces  increases  the 
value  of  the  center  sills.  Cover  plates  add  direct  value,  and 
diagonal  braces  add  partial  value,  depending  on  their  angularity. 
Braces  at  right  angles  to  the  center  sills  add  no  value  to  the 
center  sill  area,  unless  specifically  designed  as  horizontal  girders 
of  sufficient  strength  to  transfer  all  of  the  end  strains  from 
the  draft  to  the  side  framing,  in  which  case  the  side  framing 
must  perform  the  functions  of  center  sills,  and  must  be  sub- 


let road  engines,  greater  efforts  to  pass  cars  through  yards 
quickly,  and  rougher  handling  of  cars,  have  increased  the  strains 
to  cars,  due  to  end  shock,  at  least  50  per  cent.  Manufacturers 
of  couplers,  draft  gears,  draft  attachments,  etc.,  arc  all  busy 
increasing  the  strength  of  their  specialties,  and  arc  generally 
aiming  to  obtain  double  the  original  strength. 

For  new  cars  the  area  of  center  sills  should  not  be  less  than 
24  square  inches. 

Ratio  of  stress  to  end  strain,  not  more  than  0.06. 

The  length  of  center  or  draft  sill  members,  or  part  of  mem- 
ber between  braces,  to  be  not  more  than  20  d.  where  "d"  is 
the  depth  of  the  member,  measured  in  the  direction  in  which 
buckling  might  take  place. 

Box  Cak  End  Dksk.n  and  Stkkncth. 

F.  F.  Gaines  suggested  to  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  that 
designs  of  end  framing  of  box  cars,  to  prevent  damage  to  car 
by  shifting  load,  be  submitted. 

An  investigation  of  box  car  repairs  leads  to  a  realization  of 
the  ever-increasing  damage  to  box  car  ends  and  consequent 


 H 
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All  Holes 


Pressed  Steel  End  Cross 
Diagram  No.  I. 


ject  to  the  same  rules.    The  value  of  braces  at  point  of 
mum  strength  mav  be  added  to  the  center  sill  area,  taking 
effect  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  which  such  value  lies. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

V.xisling  Steel  or  Sire!  Undrrframe  Cars,  which  have  less 
I  (length  than  that  specified  below,  should  lie  classified  with 
wooden  cars,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  for  combination 
defects: 

Area  of  center  sills  not  less  than  16  square  inches. 

Ratio  of  stress  to  end  strain  not  more  than  0.09. 

The  length  of  center  or  draft  sill  members,  or  part  of  mem- 
ber between  braces,  to  be  not  more  than  20  d.  where  "d"  is  the 
depth  of  the  member,  measured  in  the  direction  in  which  buck- 
ling might  take  place. 

For  new  cars  to  be  built  after  1913  a  greater  strength  should 
be  required.  Transportation  requirements  have  increased  greatly 
in  the  past  ten  years.   Heavy  freight  locomotives,  including  Mal- 


expense  of  repairs.  Wooden  ends  without  metal  reinforcement 
no  longer  meet  transportation  requirements;  therefore,  metal 
ends  and  metal  reinforcements  have  been  applied,  tested  and 
found  much  superior  to  wooden  ends.  Metal  ends  can  be  used 
either  with  or  without  wood  lining.  When  using  metal  ends 
without  wood  lining,  the  inside  surface  of  the  plate  must  have 
no  projections,  such  as  bolt  or  rivet  heads.  Colonel  B.  W. 
Dunn,  under  date  of  March  21,  1913,  advised  as  follows:  "Para- 
graph 1662  (f),  I.  C  C.  Regulations,  prescribes  that  in  a  freight 
car  to  carry  dangerous  explosives,  special  care  must  be  taken 
'to  have  no  projecting  nails  or  bolts  or  exposed  pieces  of  metal 
which  may  work  loose  or  produce  holes  in  packages  of  explo- 
sives during  transit.'  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  able 
to  arrange  the  design  so  that  the  rivet  heads  will  not  project. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  interior  wooden  lining,  and  projection  of 
the  rivets  can  not  be  avoided,  it  would  seem  that  the  federal 


would  require  a  special  wooden  lining  to  be  placed 
in  the  end  of  a  car  of  this  kind  at  least  as  high  as  the  lading 
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of  explosive  packages.  I  do  not  interpret  the  federal  regula- 
tions to  forbid  the  presence  of  Hat  metal  surfaces,  such  as  this 
reinforcing  plate  would  I*,  if  the  rivet  heads  did  not  project." 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  Wooden  cars  with  standard  If.  C.  B.  lining  should  have 
the  ends  reinforced  with  metal  construction  in  accord  with  Dia- 
gram 1,  or  its  equivalent. 

MCTioo  <  < 


Diagram  No.  2. 


(b)  Steel  underframe  cars  with  end  lining  in.  thick  and  (c)  Each  end  must  be  attached  to  the  longitudinal  car  mem- 
over  should  be  equipped  with  outside  braces,  shown  on  Diagram  bcrs,  either  directly  or  through  other  members,  by  fastenings 
1,  but  the  inside  plate  may  be  omitted.  sufficient  in  strength  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  end. 


».«~  •  muni  *  - , 

Diagram  No.  3. 


Note. — In  applying  outside  braces,  due  regard  must  be  given        (f)   The  construction  shown  in  the  diagrams  are  equally 

to  compliance  with  United  Stales  Safety  Appliance  Rules  for  applicable  to  outside  end  sill  cars  as  well  as  to  inside  end  sift 

coupler  and  end  ladder  clearances.  cars  by  modifying  the  attachment  at  bottom  to  suit  the  design 

(c)  Cars  with  wood  superstructure,  requiring  complete  re-  of  the  end  sill. 


newal  of  ends,  should  have  steel  ends  applied,  in  accord  with 
Diagram  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

(d)  New  cars  should  be  equipped  with  ends  of  the  type  shown 
on  Diagrams  3  and  4.  The  section  modulus  of  the  posts  and 
braces.  2  feet  above  floor  line,  not  including  corner  posts  or  flat 
end  plate,  should  not  be  less  than  IS. 

Note.— The  Murphy  or  Van  Dorn  steel  ends  can  be  used 
instead  of  those  shown  on  Diagrams  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
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Seal  Records  or  Box  Car  End  Doors. 
The  following  from  Geo.  A.  Hancock,  general  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  originated  this 
investigation : 

"Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  having  yard  clerks  obtain 
accurate  seal  records  of  end  doors,  on  account  of  the  incon- 
venient location  and  risk  of  personal  injury.  Claims  are  now 
being  paid  on  account  of  no  end  door  seal  record,  and  cars 
arc  being  pilfered  by  theft  through  the  end  doors,  which  can 
be  entered  with  the  least  chance  for  detection.  Is  an  end  door 
in  a  standard  box  car  essential?  If  so,  could  it  not  be  placed 
near  the  side  of  car  where  seals  could  be  read  from  the  side 
ladder? 

"It  brought  out  the  discussion  that  an  end  door  is  desir- 
able for  loading  certain  classes  of  lumber,  and  that  in  a  ship- 
ment of  lumber  there  sometimes  are  specially  designed  pieces 
that  are  too  long  to  go  into  the  side  door,  and  that  have  to 
ro  in  at  the  end  door,  so  the  agents  have  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  this  office  with  request  that  we  advise:  (1)  If  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  end  doors  in  box  cars;  (2)  if  end  doors  are  neces- 
sary, if  they  can  not  be  located  where  the  seals  can  be  read  with 
less  danger  of  personal  injury  than  at  present;  (3)  if  some 
standard  location  can  not  be  adopted  so  that  all  will  be  alike; 
(4)  if  the  vertical  height  of  the  end  door  could  not  be 


the  inside  of  the  car,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  taking  seal 
records. 

(c)  Seal  appliances  now  in  use,  and  not  accessible  from  the 
ground  or  from  end  ladders,  should  be  revised  to  be  so  acces- 
sible to  promote  the  safety  of  employees. 

The  report  is  signed  by:— W.  F.  Kicsel,  Jr.  (P.  R.  R.)  chair- 
man) ;  C.  A.  Seley;  A.  R.  Ayers  (N.  V.  C.  Lines)  ;  S.  G.  Thom- 
son (P.  &  R.),  and  C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.). 

DISCUSSION. 

R.  E.  Smith  (Atlantic  Coa>t  Line):  Has  the  committee 
in  their  recommendations  overlooked  a  very  common  class 
of  cars,  used  largely  and  primarily  for  perishable  fruit  and 
vegetables?  These  cars  arc  necessarily  equipped  with  end 
doors  for  ventilation  of  the  lading,  both  top  and  bottom; 
they  are  provided  with  means  for  closing  the  solid  door 
and  also  for  applying  seals  when  the  end  door  is  closed. 
It  is  important  at  one  stage  of  the  journey  that  the  end 
door  be  opened  to  provide  ventilation,  and  another  stage, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits  moving  from  Florida 
to  northern  points,  that  the  doors  be  closed  and  made  as 
nearly  frost-proof  as  possible  with  that  class  of  car;  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  southern  lines  I  do  not  see  how  wc 
could  accept  this  recommendation.    It  would  not  be  pos- 
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Diagram  No.  4. 


standard  and  door  so  designed  that  it  could  not  be  entered 
by  a  person  intent  on  robbing  the  car,  even  though  door  was 
not  sealed. 

"As  wc  arc  not  putting  end  doors  in  our  modern  box  cars, 
but  as  they  are  being  placed  in  cars  built  by  other  companies. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  handled  by  the 
Committer  on  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices,  in  con- 
nection with  reports  they  made  in  1912  on  the  height  of  seals 
on  side  doors." 

Both  kinds  of  cars,  those  with  and  those  without  end  doors, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  loading  lumber,  have  been  common 
in  years  past,  but  each  year  fewer  new  cars  with  end  doors 
arc  built,  because  the  end  doors  are  valuable  only  on  roads  hand- 
ling long  lumber  directly  from  the  lumltrr  regions  as  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  traffic.  Roads  which  formerly  equipped  all  box 
cars  with  end  floors  have  eliminated  them  from  new  cars,  and 
are  permanently  fastening  them  in  place  nn  some  of  their  old 
cars,  leaving  the  end  doors  operative  only  on  short  box  cars 
This  indicates  that  with  the  advent  of  the  40- font  box  car  the 
end  doori  will  gradually  become  obsolete. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

fa)  End  doors  used  for  loading  lumber  in  box  cars  are  essen- 
tial only  on  mads  having  long  lumber  loading  in  box  cars  as 
an  essrntial  feature  of  traffic. 

fb)  End  doors  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  closed  they 
lock  automatically,  by  means  of  a  lock  accessible  only  from 


sible  to  so  arrange  the  door  that  it  could  be  locked  auto- 
matically on  the  inside,  for  the  reason  1  have  stated,  that 
the  doors  must  be  opened  and  closed  en  route  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  ask  if  when  the  committee  made  this  recommendation, 
they  had  in  mind  exactly  what  they  say:  "End  doors  used 
for  loading  lumber  in  box  cars  are  essential  only  on  roads 
having  long  lumber  loaded  in  box  cars  as  an  essential 
feature  of  traffic,"  or  whether  they  refer  to  all  box  cars 
with  end  doors. 

W.  F.  Kicsel.  Jr.  (Pcnna  ):  The  committee  had  in  mind 
only  the  small  doors  used  in  the  ends  of  cars  in  which  lum- 
ber is  loaded.  It  is  the  common  practice,  to  put  ventilators 
in  the  end-  of  cars  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  can  enter 
the  car.  There  may  be  some  old  ears,  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted,  in  which  the  ventilators  arc  of  such  con- 
struction that  you  can  enter  the  car  from  the  end  door,  but 
all  of  the  recent  cars  built  have  the  end  doors  put  in  solidly, 
so  that  they  cannot  he  removed. 

R.  K  Smith:  I  will  support  what  Mr.  Kicsel  has  said  in  re- 
spect to  modern  cars.  Certainly  this  end  door  construction  in 
cars  of  modern  type  is  of  a  very  substantial  nature,  and  the 
car  cannot  tic  entered  or  pilfered  through  means  of  the  end 
door;  and  the  older  cars,  of  which  we  have  still  a  considerable 
number,  cannot  normally  be  entered  for  the  purposes  of  pilfer 
ing.  But  people  who  load  these  cars  with  long  lumber  have 
been  ingenious  enough  to  butt  out  the  ventilating  appliances 
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with  their  lumber  and  have  failed  to  replace  them.  A  thief  who 
is  properly  equipped,  can  take  out  the  end  ventilators  to  get  into 
the  car,  so  that  Mr.  Kicsel  is  entirely  right  about  that  feature. 
The  modern  car  cannot  be  entered  for  the  purpose  of  pilfering. 
The  pilfering  of  vegetable  cars  takes  place  principally  from  the 
side  ventilator  door  and  nut  the  end  ventilator  door. 

K.  \V.  Hurnctt,  (C.  1'.):  The  recommendation*  of  this 
report  are  so  far-reaching  they  should  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. The  company  that  I  represent  strongly  objects 
to  being  forced  to  a  standard  which  would  mean  a  heavy 
increase  in  cost  and  weight,  which  experience  has  proved 
unnecessary.  It  is  manifestly  unnecessary  to  go  back  fifteen 
years,  to  make  comparisons  with  wooden  cars,  considering  that 
we  have  had  15  years'  experience  with  steel  car*.  The  com- 
parison between  steel  and  wooden  cars  is  hascd  upon  the 
compressive  strength  of  wood.  The  fact  is  that  wooden 
sills  fail  from  splitting  or  bending  and  from  bending  only 
when  not  properly  supported,  and  practically  never  from 
compressive  strength  alone. 

We  have  record  of  cars  with  15  in.  centre  sills  with  an 
area  of  less  than  20  in.  being  undamaged  in  accidents,  while 
adjoining  cars  with  centre  tills  of  over  30  in.  have  collapsed 
at  the  bolster,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  15  in.  sdl  was  sup- 
ported and  the  heavier  sill  was  not  supported. 

There  are  many  cars  with  12  in.  centre  sills  which  have 
given  excellent  service  for  many  years,  from  the  fact  that 
the  sills  have  been  supported.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
use  one  formula  for  all  class  of  cars.  Within  recent  years 
wc  have  had  experience  with  steel  superstructure  cars  which 
have  shown  the  advantage  of  supporting  the  ends  of  the 
sills,  and  which  has  enabled  us  to  use  a  much  lighter  centre 
sill,  with  practically  no  failure:  where  other  cars  with  the 
heavier  centre  sills  have  failed,  owing  to  the  centre  sills 
not  being  supported  at  the  ends. 

Experience  with  20,0(KI  cars  with  15  in.  centre  sills,  with  a 
cross-sectional  area  of  198  in.,  has  shown  no  failures  except  in 
demolishing  wrecks.  These  cars  at  the  end  of  live  years  arc 
practically  in  the  same  condition  as  when  built,  while  a  wooden 
centre  sill  car  rapidly  deteriorates  f-om  the  day  it  is  put  into 
use,  due  to  the  bolt  holes  wearing  oblong,  bolts  bending,  and  the 
sills  splitting.  I  mention  the  wooden  centre  sills  again  to  show 
the  necessity  of  comparing  steel  with  steel,  and  not  steel  with 
wood. 

Why  not  establish  a  minimum  from  facts  obtained  from  ex- 
perience with  carefully  designed  cars  where  cars  with  15  in. 
center  sills  have  run  in  large  numbers  in  the  heaviest  service  all 
over  the  continent  and  in  which  carefully  kept  records  for  a  long 
time  show  no  failures  of  the  centre  sills. 

With  regard  to  recommendations  (a)  and  (b).  I  feel  that 
this  association  cannot  give  consideration  to  the  contention  that 
a  car  built  last  year  be  considered  as  a  steel  car,  while  a  car 
which  may  be  built  next  year  of  the  same  or  superior  construc- 
tion would  be  classed  as  a  wooden  car.  My  understanding  of 
this  part  of  the  committee's  work  is  that  it  was  to  establish 
the  difference  between  fair  and  unfair  usage.  If  a  minimum 
centre  sill  area  is  to  be  established,  it  should  be  based  on  the 
slrength  of  the  car,  and  not  on  the  age.  I  would  recommend 
as  a  substitute  for  recommendations  (a)  and  (b),  that  in  the 
future  all  cars  constructed  should  have  a  minimum  area  of  cen- 
tre sills  of  18  in.  between  bolsters  and  20  in.  between  bolsters 
and  end  sills,  when  properly  tied  and  supported,  and  a  corre- 
sponding formula  used  when  necessary  to  take  care  of  eccen- 
tric loading;  and  after  October  I.  1914,  all  cars  with  centre  sills 
of  less  than  these  dimensions  should  be  considered  as  wooden 
cars,  regardless  of  when  they  were  built. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Burnett  in  his 
remarks  on  the  centre  sill  section.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  cars  with  these  light  centre  sills,  and  the  ex- 
perience has  been  especially  disastrous.  1  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  in  the  building  of  steel  cars  in 
days  gone  bv  we  have  used  too  light  material  and  that  thcrr 
was  not  sufficient  strength  in  the  car  to  take  care  of  the 
buffing  shocks.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  that  this  asso- 
ciation went  on  record  as  favoring  good  substantial  car 
construction,  and  I  would  therefore  move  that  recommen- 
dation (b>,  relative  to  new  equipment,  be  submitted  to 
letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  recommended  practice,  and 
also  that  recommendations  (a),  (b),  (cf,  (d>,  (e)  and  (O, 
under  end  construction,  be  separately  submitted  to  letter 
ballot  for  adoption  as  recommended  practice, 

The  end  construction  of  box  cars  is  something  that  has  been 
neglected  in  the  past  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  I  know 
from  looking  over  our  repair  tracks  that  not  only  our  own  cars, 
hut  other  cars  which  were  built  six.  eight  and  ten  years  ago,  are 
cntirelv  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  shifting  loads,  We  arc 
reinforcing  our  cars.  1  do  think,  therefore,  that  this  associa- 
tion should  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  something  more 
substantial  than  wooden  construction  in  the  ends  of  box  cars- 

I..  C.  Ord  (C  P.)  :    Mr.  Gaines'  remarks  failed  to  take  into 


consideration  one  point,  which  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the 
strength  of  the  centre  sills.  If  you  take  the  old  wooden  flat 
car  with  wooden  sills,  and  compare  its  strength  with  that  of  the 
box  car,  you  know  there  is  a  very  big  difference  as  to  the 
load  which  these  sills  will  take.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a 
steel  frame  box  car  in  which  the  strength  of  the  car  is  in  the 
superstructure  as  well  as  in  the  centre  sills,  why  ignore  the 
strength  that  is  in  the  superstructure,  which  is  preventing  the 
end  sill  from  dropping?  Aside  from  any  theoretical  consider- 
ation of  this  subject,  let  us  remember,  after  all  is  said,  that  the 
centre  sills  usually  tail  from  the  ends  dropping  If  your  con- 
struction is  such  that  the  end  sills  will  not  go  down,  the  area 
of  25  sq.  in.  that  is  called  for  is  not  necessary.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  make  a  specification  which  will  call  for  a  flat 
car,  or  a  car  with  a  steel  imderfranic  and  light  superstructure, 
requiring  the  same  strength  of  centre  sill  as  a  steel  superstruc- 
ture house  car  in  which  the  end  sills  are  supported. 

As  to  the  service  that  they  have  given,  prior  to  coming 
down  here,  we  made  a  careful  investigation  and  wc  ha>c 
found  that  during  the  time  our  steel  frame  box  cars  have 
been  in  service,  having  carefully  checked  our  records,  wc 
find  that  there  is  no  case  where  we  have  been  able  to  firvd 
a  bill  on  owners'  defects  for  the  failure  of  these  sills.  They 
have  been  in  service  on  practically  every  road  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  therefore  they  get  pretty  well  all  the  extremes 
of  service. 

Wc  have  had  several  wrecks,  notably  two  in  which  some 
coal  cars  oi  our  own  construction,  with  30  in.  area  sills,  and 
almost  double  the  depth  of  the  oldest  steel  frame  box  cars, 
failed  at  the  bolster  due  to  the  sills  having  gone  down, 
whereas  the  box  cars  which  were  next  to  these  coal  car- 
came  out  of  the  wreck  without  the  centre  sills  being  dan- 
aged. 

President  Fuller  in  his  opening  address,  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  not  putting  into  the  association  records  any- 
thing which  would  require  additional  or  heavy  expense,  un- 
less it  was  thoroughly  warranted.  The  25  in.  sectional  area 
for  centre  sills  will  he  required  under  the  form  given.  They 
put  that  limiting  figure  on  cars  without  the  supporting  su- 
perstructure, and  if  you  refer  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
it  says: 

"The  side  framing  must  perform  the  functions  of  centre 
sills,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules."  Yet  by  es- 
tablishing that  minimum  area  of  24  in.,  it  means  the  re- 
quirements must  bq  in  excess  of  that.  The  area  of  centre 
sills  should  be  of  sufficient  strength,  but  not  be  required 
to  take  care  of  the  eccentric  loading;  and  they  cannot  do 
that  without  requiring  as  heavv  an  area  as  was  required 
for  the  minimum;  while  the  24  in.  is  approximately  as 
steady  as  for  cars  with  supported  ends. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  That  is  a  supported  car  like  a  box  car,  and 
those  cars  have  light  channel  centre  sills  and  do  not  come 
up  to  the  specifications  mentioned  here.  We  have  any  num- 
ber of  those  cars  coming  in  every  week.  They  arc  simply 
what  might  be  called  yard  damages,  where  the  centre  sills 
arc  buckled,  or  other  slight  damage,  and  wc  have  to  cut 
them  loose  and  straighten  them  out.  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  remarks  that  we  arc  building  centre  sills 
too  light.  This  is  not  making  it  obligatory,  or  standard, 
but  simply  favoring  good  car  construction  that  will  stay 
out  on  the  road  and  not  always  be  in  the  shop. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  &  CO:  President  Fuller,  in  his  address, 
brought  economy  forward  very  forcibly,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  association  to  support  his  recommendation 
Let  us  build  a  substantial  car  that  will  not  find  its  »-av 
to  the  shop  as  frequently  a,s  the  car  of  the  past  has  done. 
Wc  have  had  wood  sill  cars  fail,  and  we  have  had  steel  si!; 
cars  fail  because  we  liavc  not  :oi>tnir-cd  •lum  Mibsiar.- 
tia.ll y.  The  report  made  by  the  committee  on  Car  Construc- 
tion is  an  able  one:,  wo-iby  oi  adoption  bv  this  .»ssoi-i:.»ion 
and  I  hope  the  organization  as  a  body  will  support  the  motion 
as  made  and  the  letter  read  by  the  President. 

J.  T.  Hennessey  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.):  Does  that  wipe  o-jt 
the  whole  report,  or  can  we  refer  hack  to  the  end  of  it?  I  think 
there  are  some  vital  points  not  discussed  at  all. 

J  J.  Hennessey  (C  M  &  St.  P )  :  I  would  rather  have  the 
sill  construction  go.  There  is  another  class  of  cars  not  referred 
to  at  all— automobile  cars.  There  are  a  great  many  cars  where 
it  would  lie  impossible  to  seal  the  end  doors.  Some  have  double 
doors ;  when  used  as  an  automobile  car  they  open  out  and  an 
inside  door  which  can  convert  the  car  into  a  grain  car  is  closed. 
The  recommendation  on  the  end  door  is  too  broad  and  inconsist- 
ent, and  could  not  be  carried  out  in  many  lightly-built  cars. 

C.  A.  Schroyer  (C.  8c  N.  W.) :  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
this  association  does  not  appoint  a  special  committee  on 
Car  Construction,  to  which  committee  railroads  may  refer 
their  drawings  of  car  construction,  and  from  whom  they 
could  receive  suggestions  what  to  do  relative  to  these  mat- 
ters, that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
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merit  will  do  for  us  in  the  matter  of  car  construction  what 
he  has  done  in  the  way  of  safety  appliances.  Trainmen 
without  mechanical  knowledge  have  told  us  what  should  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  safety  appliances  and  that  is  what  will 
be  done  on  car  construction. 

We  have  had  a  ureal  deal  of  trouble  with  sills,  light  in 
'.veiKht.  small  in  size,  and  of  such  shape  that  there  was  no 
lateral  strength  in  them:  and  in  the  ordinary  emergent  y 
application  of  brakes,  they  have  collapsed  on  the  road.  Tliii: 
is  not  good  construction,  and  insofar  as  the  door,  arc  con- 
cerned on  the  ends  of  cars,  there  can  be  no  general  rule 
laid  down  to  meet  the  conditions.  1  think  that  with  a  stand- 
ing committee  we  could  reconcile  many  of  the  weaknesses 
that  rlow  exist  in  our  construction. 

W.  F.  Kicscl,  Jr.:  All  the  box  car  ends  1  am  acr|u.°>iittcd 
with  have  inside  locks.  Do  you  know  oi  any  other.  .Mr. 
Hennessey? 

I.  J.  Hennessey:  Yes. 

VY.  F.  Kiesel:  There  is  no  reason  why  inside  locks  could 
not  be  supplied.  It  is  the  best  way  to  close  the  door  and  to 
keep  it  in  shape;  therefore  it  seems  the  same  rule  for  small 
end  cars  could  apply  to  large  end  ones  lor  automobile  cars. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  Where  would  you  seal  so  it  could  be 
read  from  the  outside? 

W.  F.  Kiesel:  With  the  bar  you  could  not  open  it  from 
the  outside;  only  from  the  inside. 

D.  F.  Crawford:  1  would  like  to  enrlorse  all  that  has  been 
said  as  a  necessity  for  the  railroads  of  this  country  produc- 
ing good  cars,  and  to  make  a  motion  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  with  their  recommendations  be  referred  to  letter 
ballot  as  the  recommended  practice  of  this  association. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

I-  C.  Ord :  The  association  does  not  need  to  specify  an  area 
of  centre  sill  as  covered  by  this  committee,  The  only  thing  is 
that  in  the  one  particular  case  of  the  car  witli  the  steel  super- 
structure, some  consideration  should  be  made  of  that  additional 
strength.  The  fact  is  that  the  formula  which  Mr.  Kiesel  has 
Riven  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  if  the  exception  of  the  sill  area 
recommended  is  ignored  and  if  the  outside  end  eccentric  loading 
is  negligible.  It  seems  to  be  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
on  Car  Construction,  that  not  only  may  the  area  of  centre  sill 
braces  be  considered  on  the  proper  basis,  but  that  where  the  end 
sill  is  of  sufficient  strength,  the  value  of  the  support  of  the  sides 
may  be  considered  as  supporting  the  centre  sills  and  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  in  establishing  the  minimum  centre  sill  area 
required.  Mr.  Burnett's  motion  was  that  this  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  does  not  matter  in  what  form  it  is  considered  as 
long  as  the  case  is  given  sufficient  consideration  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  right.  I  mean  that  the  recommendation  as  to  standard  is 
not  consistent  throughout.  The  area  is  necessary  under  all  con- 
ditions of  the  cars  except  where  the  end  of  the  sill  is  supported. 

VY.  F.  Kiesel:  The  value  of  such  braces  increases  the  value 
>if  the  centre  sill;  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  added  as  available 
for  centre  sill  area.  Then  in  the  type  of  car  you  spoke  of.  it 
you  have  proper  bracing  between  the  sides  and  the  centre  sill, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  add  the  minimum  value  of  the  braces  t'> 
your  centre  sill  area  in  considering  the  construction;  but  in  -i 
box  car  that  is  empty  other  questions  arise.  If  the  box  car 
is  loaded,  you  get  a  decided  area,  but  in  the  empty  car  you  have 
no  better  conditions  than  in  the  flat  car. 

The  motion  was  Carried. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Correspondence  and  Reso- 
lutions was  read  in  abstract  by  Secretary  Taylor  as  follows : 

"The  committee  on  Correspondence  and  resolutions  made 
its  report  expressing  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Fuller  for  his  address  and  for  the  splendid  maimer  in 
which  he  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  association  during 
the  convention;  and  to  the  officers  of  the  association  gen- 
erally for  duties  well  done  in  handling  the  many  details  in 
connection  with  the  convention;  to  the  various  committees  that 
have  considered  and  reported  on  the  various  subjects  assign- 
ed to  them;  to  the  committee  on  arrangments  for  its  effec- 
tive services  in  making  such  complete  plans  for  the  meeting: 
to  the  railways  for  courtesies  extended;  to  the  hotel  men  of 
Atlantic  City  for  their  hospitality;  to  the  Railway  Supply 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  their  complete  exhibition  ~>i 
railway  appliances;  to  the  technical  press  generally  and  to 
the  Koilway  Atjc  Cazttte  especially,  for  the  daily  report  of  the 
convention.'' 

DISCUSSION  (coNTI.VtlF.nV 

O-  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.):  I  think  there  are  some  other 
subjects  which  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Car 
Construction.  In  connection  with  the  application  of  certain 
draft  gears,  where  there  is  an  insufficient  distance  from  the 
bolster  to  the  end  of  the  car,  there  should  be  a  minimum 
distance,  because  we  find  that  certain  draft  gear  works  close 
into  a  bolster,  and  you  cannot  get  good  construction.  That 
point  should  be  given  some  consideration,  and  a  minimum 


distance  allowed,  or  in  other  words,  the  bolster  placed  a 
certain  distance  from  the  end  sill  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
space  in  which  to  apply  the  gear,  which  requires  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  space. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration:  Going  into  a  heavy 
coupler,  we  want  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  attachment 
without  conveying  the  stresses  to  the  undcrframe*. 

The  end  sills  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the 
proper  application  of  the  angle  cover.  Thev  an:  not  in  the 
s.ime  location  on  many  cars,  and  that  should  be  considered. 
In  connection  with  the  coupler  proposition  you  must  give 
attention  to  the  support  of  the  carrying-iron.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  expense  involved  at  the  present  time  in  re- 
newing carrying-irons,  or  equivalent  support  for  the  coup- 
lers. That  matter  should  be  assigned  by  the  executive 
committee  to  some  committee  of  the  association.  The  diff- 
erence in  forms  is  resulting  in  the  spreading  of  the  end 
sills  and  the  castings  surrounding  them. 

D.  F.  Crawford:  As  perhaps  many  of  yon  are  aware, 
the  American  Railway  Association  has  before  it  the  con- 
sideration of  the  construction  of  a  standard  box  car,  and 
it  has  expressed  in  some  circulars  which  it  has  scut  to  some 
railways,  the  hope  that  we  may  reach  some  day  a  standard 
box  car.  In  view  of  that,  and  the  discussion  which  has 
gone  on  before,  1  would  like  to  move  that  the  committee 
on  Car  Construction  be  transferred  from  a  special  com- 
mittee to  a  standing  committee. 

The  motie.n  was  carried. 

O.  C.  Cromwell :  Let  us  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  end  of  open  cars  in  connection 
with  our  consideration  of  the  box  car.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
designs,  and  many  of  them  arc  not  yery  effective;  that  is  a 
matter  which  should  have  some  consideration. 

F.  F.  Gaines:  Mr.  Brazier  made  a  remark  which  was  apropos 
regarding  the  subject  of  car  doors.  Regarding  those  photo- 
graphs which  were  passed  around,  you  fasten  the  hasp  from  the 
door  with  one  bolt,  and  the  first  time  the  car  gets  a  good  thump 
it  takes  the  whole  door  with  it.  There  arc  ways  to  get  around 
it,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  more  about  this  car  door 
business. 

D.  R.  MacBain  (L.  S.  &  M  S.)  :  This  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation  is  one  of  the  hc-st  that  has  ever  been  held.  We  have  gon<* 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  better  things.  In  going  through 
all  the  big  yards  of  the  country,  wc  see  not  only  old  cars,  but 
new  ones  that  are  fitted  with  devices  unsuited  for  prescnt-dav 
operation;  and  while  I  listened  attentively  and  did  not  make  any 
comment.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  tin- 
car  committee,  because  it  tends  to  hotter  construction  which  is 
something  that  we  need  I  recently  visited  a  big  yard  on  the 
New  York  Central  with  Mr.  Garstang  and  others,  and  we  were 
impressed  with  the  condition  of  the  ends  of  cars— many  cars 
had  ends  bulged  out.  Wc  tried  to  see  how  many  were  of  the 
old  design  and  how  many  of  the  new  design,  and  in  the  case 
of  certain  class  of  loading,  the  same  results  were  had  with  the 
new  cars  as  with  the  old  They  were  all  wooden,  indicating 
that  wooden  ends,  such  as  wc  used  in  the  past,  are  unlit  un- 
less you  are  satisfied  to  have  your  car  come  in  for  a  new  en 'I 
every  time  it  carries  a  certain  kind  of  freight. 

What  is  true  of  the  end  of  the  car  is  true  of  the  other 
parts.  The  doors  are  ridiculous.  Wc  have  made  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  bring  our  door  conditions  up  to  a  better  plane 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  have  succeeded  to  a  very  satis- 
factory degree. 

C.  A.  Schroyer:  We  are  largely  a  lumber  road,  and  haul  a 
great  deal  of  dressed  lumber;  there  is  no  commodity  wc 
handle  that  is  more  destructive  on  the  ends  of  cars  than  is 
dressed  lumber,  and  I  note  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
the  new  improved  ends  for  box  cars  that  recently  came  on 
the  market,  I  have  considered  the  matter  of  strengthening 
car  ends,  and  recently  I  find  that  we  arc  depending  entirly 
on  the  corner  post  which  is  improperly  secured  to  the  side 
of  the  car.  as  well  as  the  two  end  posts,  to  resist  the  thrust 
and  prevent  the  shifting  of  freight  on  the  inside.  In  our 
later  designs  we  strengthened  the  corner  posts  and  secured 
them  to  the  side  of  the  car.  and  substituted  2H  in.  lumber 
to  be  used  up  to  the  height  of  4  ft  We  arc  doing  that  for 
the  reason  that  we  want  the  inside  lining  to  assist  in  resist- 
ing the  stress. 

In  some  tests  wc  made,  we  have  found  the  timber  used 
was  not  of  sufficient  strength.  Then  we  used  a  thicker  timber 
nnd  under  a  load  of  500  lbs  it  showed  a  defection  of  lvf  in. 
With  the  thicker  stuff  we  gain  that  much  in  the  strength  of 
the  end  provided  the  end  is  secured  properly  to  the  side.  We 
then  put  2i£  in.  plank  under  the  testing  machine,  and  wc 
found  that  we  could  get  about  1.200  lbs.  with  the  same 
amount  of  deflection;  and  because  of  this  increased  strength, 
we  are  using  the  increased  thickness  of  board  to  obtain  in- 
creased strength  in  the  ends  of  the  cars.  I  regret  we  can- 
not get  closer  together  on  these  matters,  but  the  conditions 
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under  which  we  operate  have  much  to  do  with  the  design- 
ing oi  tars. 

I  regret  as  far  as  our  association  is  concerned,  that  wc  do 
not  have  a  larger  representation  on  our  road.  We  should  have 
more  general  foremen  and  general  inspectors  here.  They  know 
more  about  the  interchange  of  cars  in  one  minute  than  we  know 
in  a  month,  and  they  would  be  yood  men  to  have  here,  insofar 
as  our  interchange  work  is  concerned. 

G.  F.  Ijiles :  Wc  all  realize  wc  have  had  a  great  deal  oi  trou- 
ble with  defective  doors  and  door  fastenings,  and  the  ends  of 
box  cars,  but  those  are  not  the  sources  of  all  our  troubles.  We 
have  had  more  troubles  and  more  wrecks  caused  by  defective 
arch-bars  than  anything  connected  with  our  equipment,  and 
it  is  very  surprising  to  me  to  find  that  some  of  the  best 
railroads  in  this  country  are  still  using  arch-bur  trucks  in 
their  new  equipment. 

One  year  ago  wc  tried  to  inspect  them  by  means  of  a  hand- 
mirror  so  that  the  inside  could  be  inspected  as  readily  as  the 
outside.  We  have  found  thousands  of  defective  arch-bars.  It 
has  resulted  in  saving  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  1  am  satis- 
fied it  prevented  many  accidents. 

J.  J.  Tatum:  It  has  been  said  that  we  expect  a  better  con- 
vention next  year.  1  see  no  reason  why  wc  should  not  have  it. 
We  have  a  committee  now  on  car  trucks,  we  have  another  com- 
mittee on  couplers,  wc  have  another  on  car  construction;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  take  up  other  important  matters. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  something  be  taken  up  as  to  im- 
proved ends  of  cars.  That  is  being  taken  care  of.  Just  recently 
in  one  of  our  yards,  it  developed  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  cars 
unfit  for  grain,  had  wooden  ends.  Many  of  them  had  steel  un- 
dernames, showing  that  the  designer  considered  what  was 
needed  in  the  underframe;  but  failed  to  consider  what  was 
needed  in  the  superstructure. 

There  is  one  subject  which  has  not  been  brought  out. 
which  I  think  should  be.  A  large  number  of  cars  arc  sent 
out  over  a  line  after  being  received  in  bad  order  due  to 
heated  journals.  It  not  only  represents  the  expense  of  re- 
placing the  sponging,  but  it  requires  renewal  of  axles  due 
to  cut  journals.  It  delays  freight  traffic  on  the  road  and 
it  delays  passenger  traffic. 

The  M.  C.  B.  Rules  require  that  the  matter  of  tension  of 
sponging  should  be  given  very  careful  attention — as  good 
as  they  give  their  own  lines — but  it  does  not  specify  what 
the  owner  of  the  car  should  give  us.  Over  40  per  cent,  of 
the  cars  cut  out  on  the  B.  &  O.  are  cut  out  because  of  hot 
journals.  Cars  are  delivered  with  such  short  time  between 
the  time  of  leaving  and  receiving,  that  there  is  not  the 
necessary  lime  left  to  withdraw  the  sponging  from  the 
boxes  and  renew  it;  therefore,  the  owning  line  must  help, 
as  well  as  the  operating  line. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C):  The  Coupler  committee  in 
its  report  said  that  the  thanks  of  the  association  are  due 
to  the  manufacturers.  Wc  feel  that  wc  should  take  some 
special  action  and  extend  a  vote  oi  thanks  for  their  co- 
operation, and  the  work  they  have  done  in  connection  with 
the  Coupler  committee.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ten- 
dered to  manufacturers  who  have  worked  in  connection  with 
(he  Coupler  committee,  for  the  aid  which  they  have  given 
in  bringing  about  the  results  so  far  as  we  have  gone. 

Tlic  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

F.  W.  I'.azicr:  The  New  York  Central  has  practically 
a(!"ptrd  the  all-steel  ends  We  have  made  "ionic  very  severe 
lest*  w:th  box  cars  loaded  with  wheels,  and  tried  to  destroy 
the  cars,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  our  standard  wood- 
en end  which  costs  us  within  $15  of  the  all-steel  end.  we 
practically  destroyed  the  cars;  while  in  the  case  of  those 
equipped  with  the  steel  rnd.  wc  simply  had  to  take  otf  a 
little  section,  and  repair  it  and  put  it  back  on  the  track. 
We  aie  lining  these  cars,  as  we  believe  it  stop-  sweating  in 
case  "f  ram.  We  have  about  a  thousand  of  these  car*  now 
runnin  g 

I)  I  Crawford:  The  statement  just  made  bv  Mr.  Tatum 
r.ml  the  one  made  by  Mr  Schroyer  and  the  discussion  yes- 
tcr.'ay.  -ecins  to  bruit.'  out  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
tort  >gn  car  W  e  all  have  so  many  foreign  cars  on  our  lines 
■hat  wi-  mu-t  consider  thetn  as  home  cars,  and  we  must  all 
-ry  to  lubricate  thetn  and  keep  them  in  >hape  with  running 
rep. its.  and  keep  uo  our  own  cars.  also,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  t ia the  oi  the  country  .  There  is  a  great  shortage 
"i  coal  cars,  and  the  old  local  conditions  that  made  us  de- 
sign particular  cars  like  these,  have  disappeared  or  are  "lis 
appearing.  I  see  a  treat  ileal  oi  hope  from  the  committee 
on  C  ar-  i  on-tru.  tioii  taking  up  the  problems  raised  in  this 
disc-itsst.  ,ti 

A  Sternberg:  This  association  should  get  up  a  standard 
do. -r  and  fixtures  tor  box  cars.  It  would  tend  to  stop  the 
j.o-crmg   from  cars 

F.  W.  Brazier:  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  fallow  our  own 


standards.  That  is  why  wc  have  the  Federal  Standards. 
Wc  had  a  committee  on  doors.  It  would  cost  fifty  cents  a 
car  more,  however,  to  put  on  three  hangers  in  place  of  two. 
as  recommended  by  the  association  ,and  so  people  didn't 
do  it.  I  want  to  second  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schroyer  to 
the  effect  that  if  wc  do  not  get  busy,  the  government  will 
get  busy.  They  have  been  here  at  our  meetings  looking  for 
practical  man  for  certain  positions.  Wc  must  unite  on  some 
standard.  If  the  railroads  had  been  united  in  the  matter 
of  safely  appliances,  matters  would  not  have  been  handled 
by  the  government  as  they  were.  You  will  remember  that 
we  were  then  85  against  15  per  cent.  If  the  committee  rec- 
ommends, as  I  said,  three  hangers  for  a  door,  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  or  some  one  else  connected  with 
him  says,  put  on  two,  and  save  fifty  cents  on  each  one.  I 
say,  get  some  standard  and  stick  to  it. 

J.  J.  Hennessey:  The  most  hopeful  thing  I  heard  expressed 
at  this  convention  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Crawford  when  he 
stated  that  the  American  Railway  Association  was  drifting 
toward  a  standard  box  car.  If  the  American  Association  may- 
adopt  a  standard  box  car,  and  the  association  lives  up  to  those 
dimensions  and  recommendations,  I  think  it  could  then  build  a 
car  that  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  could  build  and  main- 
tain at  less  cost  than  at  the  present  time. 

J.  J.  Tatum:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  heated  journal 
proposition.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  association  has 
any  standard  method  for  treating  for  a  sponge.  That  matter 
should  be  considered  carefully,  and  a  method  might  be  proposed 
for  use  as  a  guide  for  the  companies. 

F.  W.  Brazier:  Wc  have  with  us  J.  W.  Marden.  who  has 
been  in  the  car  department  fifty  years,  has  been  retired  and 
pensioned.  He  is  a  past  president  of  this  association.  Wc  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

J.  W.  Marden:  I  feel  quite  complimented  at  the  action 
which  you  have  taken,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  ap- 
preciation. The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  further  is  that 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago  I  could  do  the  talking  and 
Mr.  Brazier  had  to  listen,  but  today  and  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  Mr.  Brazier  has  done  all  the  talking  and  I  have 
been  listening.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking. 

ELECTION  or  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President.  M.  K. 
Barnum;  first  vice-president,  D.  F,  Crawford;  second  vice- 
president.  D.  R.  MacBain;  third  vice-president,  R.  W.  Bur- 
net; treasurer,  John  S.  Lentz;  executive  committee,  C.  E. 
Fuller,  T.  M.  Ramsdcll,  G.  F.  Giles;  committee  on  nomina- 
tions. F.  W.  Brazier,  F.  H.  Clark.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  C.  E.  Fuller 
and  F.  F.  Gaines. 

President  Fuller:  Before  turning  over  the  gavel  to  my 
worthy  successor,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  this  convention.  I  have  been  coming  to  the«e 
conventions  for  a  good  many  years,  and  as  has  been  re- 
marked frequently  at  th's  convention,  they  seem  to  be 
growing  more  and  more  tr>  favor  and  more  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  their  work. 

Wc  have  a  duty  to  perform,  hut  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
feel  that  we  have  not  perform.-d  that  duty  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  we  should  have  done.  The  managers  of  the  rail- 
roads look  to  us  to  recommend  what  should  be  dorc  in  car 
construction.  I  am  sure  that  a  gr-at  manv  of  us  helieve. 
r-nii  it  was  so  stated  on  the  floor  here,  indirectly,  that  the 
General  Managers  Association  ought  to  be  consulted.  We 
do  consult  with  the  Ger.cral  Minagers'  Association,  and 
our  own  managers,  but  it  is  our  function  to  recommend  and 
to  try  to  bring  about  conditions  that  will  meet  with  the 
requirement*  oi  the  American  railroads:  and  I  iccl  that  in 
place  of  being  backward  and  hesitating  to  rccomni-rd 
standard  parts  of  cars,  or  anything  else  that  is  to  -uir  i.-ind 
ior  the  good  of  the  railroads  and  the  good  of  th-  car  depart- 
ments, that  wc  should  boldly  recommend  t'icm  We  >vil| 
make  n-islakc-s;  ii  we  did  not  -nake  mistakes  wc  would  not 
do  anything,  but  let  us  make  some  mistakes,  if  ncccssarv. 
and  make  thetn  with  a  view  of  advanoi'i  ».  The  questions 
of  car  construction  and  specifications  'or  car  construction 
ire  before  von.  They  are  a  part  of  your  work,  and  I 
think  this  association  should  take  the  initiative  and  give  the 
railroads  the  benefit  of  our  experience 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  co-operation,  and  the  assist- 
ance that  1  have  received  I  now  have  pleasure  in  turning  the 
navel  over  to  my  worthy  successor.  Mr  Barnum.  and  in  doing 
so  I  want  to  add  one  thing,  that  I  hope  you  will  give  him  full 
support,  and  if  you  give  hint  the  same  support  you  have  given 
me,  and  give  him  ten  per  cent,  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  support, 
you  will  have  next  year  the  best  convention  you  have  ever  had 
President-Fleet  Batmim:  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  represents  the  largest 
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vested  interests  in  the  United  Stales,  and  that  means  in  the 
world;  and  it  is  also  generally  conceded  that  it  is  the  most 
influential  body  in  directing  the  principles  which  arc  oi  most 
importance  to  the  railroads  of  this  country. 

With  that  preface,  1  will  simply  say  that  I  appreciate  fully  the 
very  great  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me  in  my  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  this  association,  and  I  assure  you  that 
1  will  give  the  duties  of  the  office  my  very  best  efforts.  I  thank 
you. 

Secretary  Taylor:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Scott  H.  Ulcwett  told 
me  this  morning  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  this  convention. 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  privileges  of  the  floor  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Blewe'.t,  representing  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association 

Scott  H.  Ulewctt :  I  trust  that  my  being  with  you  as  fre- 
quently as  I  have  been  in  the  past  few  days  does  not  make  me 
a  joke,  because  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  the  courtesv 
that  you  have  extended  to  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  to  myself  personally, 
in  asking  me  to  be  with  you  at  other  limes  and  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fuller,  there  have  been  but  few,  if  any  other  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion and  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  like  the  present, 
that  one  mat)  has  been  honored  by  being  the  president  of 
both  associations;  I  think  it  has  never  before  occurred.  1 
may  be  mistaken.  It  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  rare  esteem 
and  confidence  that  the  members  of  these  associations  have 
in  you.  This  badge  will  remind  you  in  the  future  of  this 
esteem  and  of  this  confidence.  There  are  things  which 
words  cannot  tell.  Man's  love  for  man  is  spoken  by  deeds. 
It  was  man's  love  for  man,  and  his  tender  sympathy  for 
man,  which  indited  the  telegram  last  year  that  informed 
you  of  your  election  to  the  presidency  of  this  association. 

Ex-President  Fuller:  I  regret  that  I  cannot  express  in 
words  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  having  held  the  chair 
as  president  of  this  association,  and  of  being  the  possessor 
of  this  badnc.  This  association  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  transportation  world,  and  any  man  may  cstcen  it  an 
honor  to  be  elected  to  fill  the  position  of  president. 

D,  F,  Crawford:  I  promised  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  not  going  to  say  any  more.  I  ask  the  privilege 
of  you  to  say  a  word  more.  I  think  this  association  should 
acknowledge  by  a  suitable  vote  of  thanks,  the  splendid 
service  which  Mr.  Fuller  has  rendered  as  president.  I  have 
been  with  Mr.  Fuller  on  the  executive  committee  now  for 
several  years,  and  no  one  knows  more  fully  than  I  do,  how 
much  he  has  had  the  interests  of  the  association  at  heart.  I 
therefore  move  that  wc  extend  to  Mr.  Fuller  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  for  ins  highly  esteemed  services. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried,  and  the  meet- 
ing then  adjourned. 


TWO  OLD  FRIENDS. 


Two  of  the  convention  visitors  who  arc  often  seen  together 
are  E.  B.  Leigh,  president  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Company,  and  R.  L.  Adrcon,  president  of  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  &  Foundry  Company.  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Adrcon  have 
been  friends  almost  all  their  lives,  They  were  boys  together, 
both  having  grown  up  in  St  Louis ;  and  for  years  they  were 
associated  in  business.  In  1887  Mr.  Adrcon  succeeded  Mr. 
Lei«h  as  president  of  the  American  Hrake  Company.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Adrcon  Itccamc  a  director  of  the  National  Hol- 
low Brake  Beam  Company,  of  which  Mr.  I.eich  became  presi- 
dent. This  concern  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  relations 
between  the  two  have  extended  over  a  period  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 


NEW   HAVEN   ELECTRIC  SWITCHING  SERVICE. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  it  Hartford  now  lias  a  heavy 
freight  and  switching  service  operated  by  electric  locomo- 
tives, in  addition  to  the  paS-crlKCr  service,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  where  a  large  installation  of 
electric  locomotives  has  been  made  exclusively  for  -witch- 
ing service.  There  arc  sixteen  80-ton  Raldwin-Westinahotise 
electric  switching  locomotives  used  at  different  points  on  the 
system  and  in  the  Oak  Point  and  Westchester  freight  yards. 
The  first  electric  switching  locomotive  of  tlii-?  installation 
displaced  two  steam  switchers  that  were  working  on  twelve- 


hour  shifts,  this  being  possible  because  the  length  oi  efficient 
service  uf  electric  switchers  is  not  controlled  by  tire  and 
boiler  conditions.  By  September  1,  it  is  expected  that  the 
electrification  of  the  New  Haven  will  be  complete  between 
New  York  City  and  New  Haven. 


RAILWAY  SUPPLY  MANUFACTURERS'  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers'  Association,  held  during  the  noon  hour  yes- 
terday, J.  I).  Conway  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  Committee  chairmen  were  also  elected  to  serve 
for  the  coining  year:  Finance  committee,  Geo.  N.  Riley;  exhibit 
committee,  O.  F.  Ostby ;  entertainment  committee,  J.  F.  Schurch ; 
enrollment  committee,  Harold  A.  Brown ;  transportation  commit- 
tee, Geo.  H.  Porter;  badge  committee,  C.  B.  Yardley,  Jr.;  hotel 
committee,  Geo.  L.  Morton;  by-laws  committee,  F.  M.  Nellis. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  DAYS  ARE  O'ER. 


Atlantic  City  days  are  o'er, 
The  time  of  all  the  year. 
When  wc  are  gladdest  to  go  home 
Yet  glad  that  we  were  here. 

Not  for  a  year  will  the  M.  M.'s, 

Nor  yet  the  M.  C.  B.'s, 
Glide  gently  along  in  roller  chairs, 

Fanned  by  the  ocean  s  breeze. 

For  one  year  more  they'll  stay  at  home. 

Nor  stick  around  at  night; 
Cafes,  supplymen,  on  the  left. 

Wife,  daughter,  dance,  on  right. 

For  twelve  months  more  they  can't  discuss — 

Not  for  another  year; 
But  next  June  sure  will  sec  them  back 

On  the  Boardwalk  and  the  Pier. 


DEATH  OF  F.  0.  KETCHAM. 


F.  O.  Ketcham  died  of  heart  failure  at  1220  Wednesday  morn- 
ing after  a  few  hours'  illness.  He  had  complained  of  indiges- 
tion for  several  days  but  thought  it  would  pass  away  and  gave 
it  little  attention.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  found 
unconscious  on  the  walk  near  one  of  the  hotels.  He  was  taken 
to  his  room  and  became  conscious  again  but  sank  rapidly  to 
the  end.  Mr.  Ketcham  was  68  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the 
twenty-eighth  consecutive  meeting  of  these  associations  he  had 
attended.  He  had  been  with  the  firm  of  K.  L.  Post  &  Company 
for  many  years.  He  began  his  business  career  in  the  oil  trade, 
and  was  the  associate  of  H.  H  Rogers  and  others  of  that 
great  group  of  men.  His  son  arrived  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„ 
early  on  Wednesday. 


Car  Door  Startkrs — A  new  device  in  the  form  of  a  car  door 
starter  is  being  exhibited  by  the  Camel  Company.  Chicago.  It 
will  prevent  the  use  of  crow  bars  or  similar  instruments  for  re- 
leasing a  door  from  the  closed  portion  and  operates  without 
damage  to  either  the  door  ,.r  the  car. 

Cwton-Hankow  Ram  wav,  China  -The  Canton-Hankow 
Railway  is  opened  to  Lieiikiangkou,  a  point  seventy-five  miles 
from  Canton.  At  present  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  a  fifteen- 
mile  section  between  I.ienkiangkou  and  Yinifteh.  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  started  in  May,  last  year,  had  been  completed 
at  the  end  of  last  month.  This  will  be  opened  to  traffic  as  soon 
as  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Wencyuanho  river  extending  for 
the  lenfrth  of  750  ft.  is  completed. 
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NEW  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  election  of  officers  oi  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  yester- 
day two  of  the  vice-presidents  were  advanced  and  K.  \V.  Bur- 
nett, general  master  car  huilder  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  was 
chosen  as  the  new  vice-president.  Mr.  Burnett  was  born  at 
Farmer  City,  111.,  in  1868  and  in  1890  entered  the  service  of  the 
Union  Pacific  in  the  car  department  at  Denver,  Colo.  In  1892 
he  was  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  at  Chicago  as 
a  car  in>prrtor,  and  from  August,  1892.  to  July,  IS1",  mi  with 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Chicago  as  a  foreman 
and  general  foreman  of  the  car  department  at  Englewood.  The 
early  part  of  1900  he  spent  as  general  foreman  of  the  car  de- 
partment of  the  Long  Island,  going  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  to  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  at  Eliiabethport.  N.  J.,  as 
general  foreman  of  the  car  department.  He  remained  with 
that  road  about  five  years,  and  in  1904  went  with  the  Eric,  and 


R.  W.  BURNETT, 
Newly-Elected  Third  Vice-President,  M.  C.  B.  Association. 


was  connected  with  it  in  the  capacities  of  assistant  master  car 
builder  and  master  car  builder,  with  headquarters  at  Mt-adville, 
Pa.,  until  January,  1907.  He  left  the  service  of  the  Eric  to  go 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  assistant  master  car  builder,  and  in 
1909,  when  W.  E.  Fowler  retired,  was  promoted  to  general  mas- 
ter car  builder  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  importance  of  his  present  position  is  evident  when  we 
consider  that  in  addition  to  being  in  charge  of  the  car  repair 
and  maintenance  facilities  of  this  large  system,  he  has  charge 
of  the  building  of  new  equipment  at  the  Angus  shops.  This 
amounted  last  year  to  about  300  passenger  cars,  a  large  number 
of  which  were  sleepers,  diners  and  first-class  passenger  cars, 
and  over  4.000  freight  cars.  About  4.000  men  are  employed  fn 
the  car  shops  at  Angus. 


Melien  Chamberlain  Mason  Hatch,  Superintendent  Fuel  Ser- 
vice of  the  Lackawanna. 


H.  J.  Small,  General  Supt.  Motive  Power,  Southern  Pacific. 


A.  M.  Darlow,  S.  M.  P  .  Buffalo  A  Suaquahanna. 


A  Hankow  Tramway.— The  Ta  Han  Pao  reports  that  a  tram- 
way car  company  has  been  organized  at  Hankow  and  that  orders 
have  already  been  sent  to  Shanghai  for  the  purchase  of  material 
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ROLLER   SIDE  BEARINGS. 


The  Juliet  side  bearing  is  so  constructed  that  when  a  car 
is  passing  around  an  ordinary  curve  the  rollers  of  the  bear- 
ing run  between  high  carbon  steel  plates,  while  on  very 
sharp  curves  the  rollers  run  free  from  the  upper  plate  and 


Jollet  Double  Roll  Unlimited  Travel  Side  Bearings. 

the  load  is  carried  on  large  trunnions.  These  bearings  arc 
made  in  three  different  types  to  suit  service  requirements, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  trouble  from  "slid  flat"  rollers  and 
the  pounding  of  side  bearings  is  overcome  by  their  use. 
The  coned  roller  type  are  provided  with  a  wear  plntc  that 


Joliet  Single  Roll  Unlimited  Travel  Side  Bearings. 

distribute-  the  load  equally  to  the  roller  at  all  times.  They 
are  manufactured  by  the  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company, 
Chicago. 


FREIGHT    CAR    SLACK  ADJUSTER. 


Among  the  slack  adjusters  that  are  exhibited  on  the  Pier  is 
an  inexpensive,  design  for  use  on  freight  cars.  It  is  known  as 
the  dead  lever  adjuster.  A  chain  fastens  the  upper  end  of  the 
dead  lever  of  the  truck  to  a  rack  ralcher  A  that  is  held  in  place 
by  the  dog,  B.  The  take-up  is  effected  hy  means  of  the  dog  C 
that  is  carried  on  a  rod  that  is  attached  to  the  live  lever  of  the 
truck  by  means  of  a  chain  or  rod. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  When  the  brakes  arc  applied 
a  certain  determined  amount  of  motion  of  the  rod  D  is  pro- 
vided for  !>cforc  the  dog  C  drops  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  A. 
Then  if  the  brake  cylinder  travel  exceeds  this  amount  the  dog 
drags  over  the  teeth  until  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Meanwhile 
the  dog  /<  has  held  the  ratchet  in  place  and  the  stress  of  the 
tipper  end  of  the  dead  lever  is  carried  on  it.  When  the  brake* 
arc  released  the  spring  R  pushes  the  rod  D  back  into  place  and 
the  dog  C  carries  the  ratchet  A  with  it  by  the  amount  that  it 
moved  before  engaging  in  the  teeth.  As  the  ratchet  is  carried 
back  it  moves  over  the  dog  H  which  finally  engages  it  and  holds 
it  in  its  new  and  proper  position.  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
any  excess  of  brake  cylinder  travel  is  taken  up  at  the  first 
application  ••ither  by  hand  or  air. 


\\ncn  it  is  desired  to  slacken  the  connections  for  the  appli- 
cation of  brake  shoes  or  for  any  other  purpose  the  ratchet 
is  moved  through  a  quarter  turn  by  the  handle  /•".  This  shows 
!>olh  dogs  on  to  a  smooth  part  of  the  ratchet  bar.  which  is 
round,  and  it  can  be  pushed  ahead  until  everything  is  slack. 
Then,  when  the  shoes  are  applied  the  handle  drops  back  into 


0 

Automatic  Freight  Car  Slack  Adjuster. 

place  by  gravity  and  the  dogs  arc  again  in  mesh.  A  pull  on  the 
rod  readjusts  the  brakes  and  everything  is  ready  for  work.  In 
case  the  repairman  should  fail  to  adjust  the  ratchet  after  ap- 
plying the  shoes  the  first  application  of  the  brakes  does  it  and 
that  one  application  is  all  that  is  lost. 


SINGLE-PHASE  MOTOR. 


The  Wcstinghouse  Klectric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  has  placed  on  the  market  a  new  single- 
phase  motor,  made  in  capacities  of  from  two  to  ten  horse- 
power and  suitable  for  constant  speed  application.  This 
motor  is  of  the  repulsion-starting  type  and  runs,  when  up 
to  speed,  as  an  induction  motor.  For  most  applications  it 
can  be  connected  directly  to  the  line  but  where  very  low 
starting  current  is  desired,  a  starting  rheostat  can  be  used, 
The  frame  combines  strength  and  radiating  caj  acity  with 
minimum  weight  and  over-all  dimensions.  The  laminations 
are  riveted  together  under  pressure  and  pressed  steel  and 
plates  are  riveted  to  the  unit  thus  formed;  the  foot,  or  base, 
is  of  pressed  steel  plate  securely  riveted  to  the  end  plates. 
The  bearings  are  large  and  the  rotor  coils  are  form-wound 
and  arranged  to  provide  good  ventilation.  The  commutator 
is  of  the  radial  type  with  undercut  mica  segments  and  the 
shait  can  be  pressed  out  of  the  rotor  without  disturbing 
the  windings  or  the  commutator.  The  motor  will  operate 
on  either  110  of  2J0-volt  circuits. 


AIR  AND  ELECTRIC  DRILLS. 


The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Chicago,  is 
showing  several  new  tools  at  the  convention  this  year,  among 
which  are  the  Thor  roller  bearing  piston  air  drills.  These 
are  not  only  equipped  with  roller  bearings  on  each  end  of 
the  crank  shaft,  which  reduces  friction,  but  also  have  one- 
piece  connecting  rods,  Corliss  valves,  telescopic  screw  feed 
and  removable  crank  chamber  plates.  The  sires  T  and  U 
Thor  turbine  air  drills  for  telltale  holes  in  staybolt*  and  other 
light  drilling,  are  also  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  '.wo-pioce  long 
-trokc  riveting  and  a  single  valve  chipping,  calking  and  flue 
beading  hammer.  The  Thor  electric  drills,  which  have  re- 
cently been  placed  on  the  market,  arc  also  shown.  These 
machines  are  equipped  with  roller  bearings  and  a  specially 
designed  electric  motor  suitable  for  operating  on  alternating 
and  direct  current,  or  a  universal  motor  for  operating  on 
either  direct  or  alternating  current. 
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PINLESS  LID  JOURNAL  BOX. 


SECURING  SAFETY  VALVES  DURING  TESTS. 


A  change  has  been  made  in  the  McCord  pinless  lid  jour- 
nal box,  by  cutting  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  hinge  lug.  which 
is  covered  by  the  hood  of  the  lid  when  closed.  The  trun- 
nions are  made  with  a  flattened  side  and  arc  cast  integral 

with  the  lid  on  the  inside  of  the  hood;  the  slot  in  the  hinge 
lug  of  the  box  is  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  trunnion  with 
a  flat  side,  in  line  with  the  side  of  the  slot.  The  flat  side  of 
the  trunnion  is  so  located  as  to  necessitate  the  sliding  upward 
ot  the  lid  close  to  the  face  of  the  box  and  compressing  the 
spring  to  within  Me  in.  of  the  solid  position  before  the  lid 
can  be  removed.  This  cannot  be  done  by  hand,  but  requires 
a  special  tool  which  insures  against  loss  of  lids.  The  lid  is 
carried  on  the  upper  and  lower  lips  of  the  box  and  the  trim- 


The  Costa  Muffler  &  Safety  Valve  Company  is  exhibiting  in 
the  booth  of  the  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company  a  device  for 
securing  safety  valves  when  making  hydrostatic  boiler  tests. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  tool  designed  to  be  quickly  applied  or 
removed  from  the  safety  valve,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  and 
delay  occasioned  by  the  remo\al  of  the  safety  valve  and  capping 
the  opening ;  this  and  another  common  practice  of  screwing  the 
spring  bolt  down  are  exceeding  objectionable  methods.  This 
tool  has  been  developed  by  H.  C  McCarty  and  is  made  in  a  sub- 
stantial form,  with  drop  forged  steel  parts  and  a  steel  stem 
extending  through  the  spring  bolt  and  pressing  on  the  lower 
spring  button.  It  is  threaded  at  its  upper  end,  which  makes  it 
applicable  to  all  sites  of  valves.    Steel  jaws  engage  the  spring 


McCord  Pinless  Lid  Journal  Box  Showing  Method  of  Applying  the  Lid. 


nions  have  no  bearing  on  the  hinge  lug,  but  perform  service 
(  nly  when  the  lid  is  being  opened  or  is  in  an  open  position. 
These  boxes  have  been  in  use  for  three  years  and  are  manii- 
facturd  by  McCord  A;  C'>,,  Chicago. 


OIL  BURNERS. 


Trouble  is  often  experienced  with  oil  or  kerosene  burner* 
used  for  heating  damaged  car  parts  hr cause  there  i«  a  cold  arci 
in  the  centre  of  the  flame  which  requires  the  burner  to  l>c  hc!d 
so  far  away  from  the  sheet  or  frame  that  much  <if  the  heating 
value  is  lost.  A  burner  that  is  lieing  shown  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  pier  by  the  Mahr  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  is  designed  to  overcome  this  fault.  This  burner 
has  two  chambers.  The  oil  and  air  are  ignited  in  the  first  chamber 
and  the  flame  emerges  through  a  choke  to  the  second  chamber. 
On  passing  through  this  it  draws  in  free  air  through  an  auxil- 
iary air  intake,  completing  the  combustion  and  givini!  a  steady 
solid  flame  that  will  heat  the  whole  area  even  when  in  very  close 
contact  with  a  plate. 


Ih>I|  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  the  jaws  being  held  firmly 
in  place  by  a  lock  washer. 


THERMOSTATIC  CAR  HEATING  CONTROL. 


Relying  on  the  judgment  of  a  trainman,  who  is  constantly  in 
and  out  of  a  car,  for  the  control  of  the  heating  system  is  often 
as  unsatisfactory  as  to  follow  the  ideas  of  individual  passen- 
gers. The  maintaining  of  a  suitable  temperature  without  varia- 
tion is  the  ideal  condition  which  is  impossible  with  many  of  the 
present  car  heating  applications.  The  Gold  Car  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company  has  recently  perfected  an  automatic  control 
which  is  operated  by  a  thermostat.  This  is  on  exhibition  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  recent  improvement'  in  car  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  equipment. 

The  thermostatic  car  temperature  regulating  system  consists 
of  a  thermostatic  temperature  regulator,  actuating,  by  hydraulic 
transmission  a  control  valxe  placed  between  the  inlet  valve  and 
the  radiating  pipes  of  the  car.  The  regulator  consists  ,-f  a  tern- 
perature-sensitixo  main  diaphragm  filled  with  a  volatile  liquid, 
with  a  positive  action  on  a  temperature  difference  of  5  per  cent. 
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By  means  of  a  simple  lever  arrangement  the  movement  of  this 
diaphagm  operates  a  subsidiary  diaphragm  (forming  the  trans- 
mitter of  a  hydraulic  system)  by  exerting  pressure  on  the  liquid 
with  which  this  diaphragm  is  filled,  transmitting  it  through  a 
pipe  to  a  diaphragm  in  the  control  valve  which  is  normally  held 
open.  The  diaphragm  of  the  control  valve  is  adapted  to  receive 
the  pulsations  in  hydraulic  pressure  coming  from  the  thermostatic 
tcmpcraturc  regulator.  An  increase  of  pressure  against  the  plate 
of  the  control  valve  tends  to  close  the  valve  against  the  tension 
of  the  spring.  Thus  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  air  surround- 
ing the  regulator  will  operate  to  close  the  valve,  and  when  this 
temperature  falls  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  hydraulic 
pressure  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  control  valve  will  allow  this 
valve  to  open,  thereby  again  admitting  steam  to  the  radiating 
pipes. 


QUARTZ  LAMP. 


The  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  quartz  lamp  which  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp.  Both  lamps 
use  the  vapor  of  mercury  as  the  radiant  or  luminous  body, 
but  in  the  older  type  of  lamp  a  long  tube  of  lead  glass  is 
employed,  while  in  the  quartz  lamp  a  short  tube  of  pure 
fused  quartz  or  silica  is  used.  Like  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp, 
the  quartz  lamp  produces  a  bluish-green  light  and  is  adapted 
for  the  illumination  of  machine  shops,  drafting  rooms,  roll- 
ing mills,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  outdoor  use.    There  is,  how- 


Cooper- Hewitt  Quartz  Lamp.      Auxiliary  for  Cooper-Hewitt 

Quartz  Lamp. 


ever,  a  difference  in  the  light  produced  in  that  the  quartz 
lamp  gives  a  larger  proportion  of  yellow  and  some  orange 
rays.  The  lamp  consists  of  two  elements,  the  quartz  burner 
and  the  auxiliary.  The  burner  consists  of  a  quartz  tube  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  mercury,  and  aluminum  supports 
and  a  white  enameled  reflector.  The  auxiliary  consists  of  a 
simple  apparatus  for  automatically  starting  the  mercury  arc 
by  tipping  the  burner  and  of  the  scries  inductance  and  resist- 
ance coils  necessary  for  operating  the  lamp.  The  mechan- 
ism is  enclosed  in  a  ventilated  canopy  of  sheet  copper,  which 
is  readily  removed,  and  the  burner  is  suspended  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  auxiliary  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe.  These 
lamps  are  made  in  two  sizes,  the  110-volt  and  the  220- vol i 
and  have  a  candlepower  of  1000  to  2500. 


FOLDING  LAVATORY. 


The  steel  postal  car,  which  is  in  the  track  exhibit  on  Mis- 
sissippi Avenue,  has  included  in  its  fittings  an  all-steel  fold- 


Pressed  Steel  Folding  Lavatory — Closed. 

ing  lavatory,  arranged  for  both  hot  and  cold  water.  It  meets 
■  ill  the  requirements  of  the  railway  mail  service  standards. 


Pressed  Steel  Folding  Lavatory — Open. 
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and  projects  only  6  in.  from  the  back  of  the  frame  to  the 
outside  of  the  howl  when  in  the  closed  position.  Being 
enameled  throughout  it  is  quite  sanitary.  A  graduated 
valve,  located  in  the  center  of  the  wash  stand  frame  and 
connected  for  both  steam  and  cold  water,  serves  as  a  mix- 
ing chamber  from  which  can  be  obtained  either  cold  or 
warm  water,  the  temperature  being  varied  by  means  of  this 
valve.  The  port  or  opening  for  the  steam  is  small  enough 
to  make  it  impossible  to  allow  enough  steam  to  be  mixed 
with  the  water  to  produce  a  heat  that  would  be  liable  to 
scald  the  operator.  The  basin  itself  is  provided  with  a  drain 
at  the  back  of  the  bowl,  so  located  that  when  raised  to  the 
closed  position  the  bowl  automatically  drains  into  the 
waste  pipe  connection  at  the  base  of  the  lavatory.  The 
hinge  rod  is  provided  with  a  spring  in  order  to  cushion  the 
bowl  when  swung  down  into  the  open  position.  A  perfor- 
ated so.ip  di-.lt  is  secured  to  the  frame,  and  is  so  located 
that  when  the  bowl  is  in  the  closed  position  it  will,  with  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  mechanism,  be  covered  by  the  bowl 
itself  The  lavatory  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Car 
Foundry  Company,  New  York. 


VESTIBULE  CURTAIN  SHIELD. 


PYRENE  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  BRACKET. 


It  has  been  found  that  in  a  great  many  cases  where  em- 
ployees use  the  Pyrcne  extinguisher,  through  carelessness  the 
handle  is  left  unlocked  after  use.  The  Pyrcne  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  New  York,  in  addition  to  the  Pyrcne  extin- 
guisher, has  on  exhibition  a  new  type  of  bracket  which 


The  illustrations  show  the  new  Rex  vestibule  curtain  shield 
which  is  being  exhibited  by  the  Curtain  Supply  Company.  Chi- 
cago. The  shield  is  made  of  heavy 
gage  material  and  only  requires  one 
latch  at  the  top  to  hold  it  closed. 
Brass  washers  are  placed  between 
each  hinge  and  a  brass  hinge  pin 
is  used  to  prevent  rusting.  Both 
curtain  brackets  arc  fastened  to  the 
casing,  the  upper  bracket  being 
adjustable  and  held  in  position  by 
a  thumb  screw.  This  arrangement 
is  considered  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  old  method  of  ad- 
justing the  length  of  the  roller. 
The  adjustable  roller,  however,  can 
be  used  in  this  shield.  The  shield 
il  so  designed  that,  when  opened, 
the  curtain  may  easily  be  removed 
ami  l>oth  edges  of  the  shield  are 
rolled  hack  so  as  to  make  a  smooth 
surface  for  the  curtain  to  pass 
over.  This  latter  feature  also  pro- 
vides an  extra  large  opening  for 
the  curtain  to  pass  through.  An- 
other improvement  in  the  curtain  il 
in  the  Rex  automatic  release  handle. 
The  latch  has  been  redesigned  I ■> 
make  a  more  neat  arrangement 
and  is  simpler  in  its  construction. 
It  is  arranged  to  trip  with  either  a 
chain  or  tape,  the  curtain  exhibited 
lieing  provided  with  the  tape.  The 
device  is  strong,  has  but  few  parts 
and  is  adapted  to  cither  wood  or  steel  cars. 


Vestibule  Curtain 
Shit  J. 


TRUCK   CENTERING   CENTER  PLATE. 


The  center  plate  shown  in  the  illustration  will,  it  is  claimed, 
center  a  truck  after  rounding  curves  and  assist  in  returning  it 
to  the  proper  position  on  the  straight  track.    It  is  provided 


i 


Pyrene   Fire   Extinguisher  and  Bracket. 


Improved  Form  of  Hartman  Center  Plate. 


will  prevent  this.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  extinguisher 
Cannot  be  placed  in  it  unless  the  handle  is  locked,  thus  pre- 
venting evaporation  and  leaking  of  the  liquid  This  bracket 
is  specially  designed  to  withstand  the  jarring  of  passenger 

cars. 


with  Coned  rollers  which  are  pitched  centrally  and  operate 
on  an  inclined  race-way.  and  have  trunnions  to  prevent  their 
droppinit  out  The  rollers  are  self-adjusting  under  load,  and 
the  pitching  largely  overcomes  the  outward  thrust,  while  the 
target  ones,  if  any,  work  •>utwardl>,  and  the  smaller  ones  work 
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toward  the  center  until  each  roller  carries  its  share  of  the 
load.  This  center  plate  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Hartman 
center  plate,  and  it  is  claimed  gives  three  times  the  hearing 
surface  of  the  latter.  It  is  manufactured  hy  the  Joliet  Railway 
Supply  Coinpany,  Chicago. 


COUPLER  YOKE  SHEAR  AND  RIVETER. 


A  new  type  Of  machine  for  shearing  apart  or  riveting  the 
yokes  to  the  coupler  shank  is  on  cxhihition  at  the  booth  of  the 
\Vat>i>n-Stillinan  Company.  New  York.  Provision  is  made  for 
having  the  ram  work  in  cither  the  horizontal  plane,  as  shown 


Coupler  Yoke  Shear  and  Riveter. 


in  the  illustration,  so  that  the  parts  arc  conveniently  handled 
by  a  crane,  or  it  can  be  swung  to  a  vertical  position  if  the 
Coupler  is  to  be  br.ndbrl  by  hand. 


LOCKED  LID  JOURNAL  BOX. 

A  type  of  journal  box  with  a  lid  which  locks  in  place  when 
the  box  is  closed,  is  included  in  the  exhibit  of  McCord  & 
Company,  Chicago.  It  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  is 
so  constructed  that  a  lip  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  lid  engages 
with  the  box  and  in  order  to  open  the  lid  it  is  necessary  to 


slide  it  up  the  face  of  the  opening  far  enough  to  disengage 
this  lip.  The  lid  is  made  flush  with  the  box  all  around  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  purchase  to  slide  the  lid  up 
with  anything  but  a  standard  packing  tool,  which  fits  the 


Journal  E;x  with  Locked  Lid. 


slot  formed  by  the  inn  bosses  below  the  m until  opening. 
This  box  is  made  for  use  with  any  McCord  or  M.  C.  B.  lid. 


STEEL  INTERIOR  FINISH   FOR  PASSENGER 
EQUIPMENT. 


When  all-steel  passenger  cars  began  to  conic  into  extended 
use  the  problems  of  insulation,  repairs  and  appearance  were 
given  serious  consideration,  but  no  scheme  of  construction 
was  developed  that  satisfied  all  these  three  requirements. 
The  result  was  that  a  good  many  roads  hesitated  about 
making  the  change  from  wood  to  steel  in  the  interior  finish 
although  they  built  the  framing  and  outside  sheathing  of 
steel. 

The  Hale  &  Kilburn  Company,  Philadelphia  Pa„  has 
developed  a  system  of  interior  finish,  which  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  for  making  the  interiors  of  steel  cars  as  com- 
fortable and  handsome  as  were  those  of  the  old  wooden  cars, 


Integral  Steel  Finish  and  Car  Interior  Interior  of  Car  Fitted  with  Exterior  of  Car  Fitted  with  Integral 

Before  its  Application.  Integral  Steel  Finish.  Steel  Finish.  • 
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and  which  can  he  so  erected  that  it  may  be  taken  down  for 
repairs  without  destroying  the  material,  and  applied  again 
by  the  most  ordinary  labor  and  without  any  unusual  shop 
equipment.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  partial  interior 
view  of  a  passenger  car  to  which  this  integral  finish  is  being 
applied.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  side  post  A  is  surrounded 
by  a  channel  of  insulation  so  that  the  post  itself  is  enclosed 
in  a  dead  air  space.  The  window  frame,  panel,  curtain  box, 
sash,  hardware,  etc.,  are  all  assembled  in  a  unit  as  shown  at 
and  this  unit  slips  between  the  posts  A,  the  window  sill 
li  and  the  top  member  of  the  car  framing  C".  It  is  then 
fastened  in  place  by  a  row  of  bolts  across  the  window  sill 
and  the*  bolts  which  also  support  the  basket  rack  at  the  top 
of  D,  so  that  machine  screws  and  rivets  are  entirely  elimi- 
nated. In  addition  to  the  insulating  effects  of  the  dead  air 
space  and  the  insulation  around  the  window  frame  and  post, 
the  latter  also  forms  a  pad  between  the  interior  finish  and 
the  car  framing  and  the  cheek  plates  of  the  window  frames 
themselves  arc  broken  by  insulated  wedges  where  they 
overlap. 

All  of  the  members  are  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  metal 
connection  between  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  car, 
and  the  frames  being  made  in  one  piece  and  all  from  the 
same  jig  do  not  depend  on  the  framing  of  the  car  to  be  kept 
square,  which  should  he  nf  material  assistance  in  keeping 
the  windows  tight  at  all  times  regardless  of  the  shifting  of 
the  car  framing.  The  erection  nf  the  interior  finish  in  new 
cars,  as  can  be  readily  seen,  is  much  simplified,  it  being  pos- 
sible to  assemble  each  of  the  units  at  a  convenient  place 
in  the  shop  entirely  outside  of  the  car.  leaving  nothing  to  he 
done  later  but  the  bolting  in  place.  The  bolts  are  so  located 
that  they  are  easily  accessible  for  removal  and  any  part  of 
the  finish  can  be  taken  down  and  erected  again  without  dam- 
age, which  should  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs.  A 
large  number  of  cars  arc  in  service  on  .various  trunk  lines 
equipped  with  this  finish,  which  is  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Male  &  Kilburn  Company  at  booths  408-410- 


CRECO  BRAKE  BEAM. 


The  illustration  shows  the  application  of  the  new  Duplex 
strut  casting  to  the  Crcco  brake  beams  as  they  have  lteen 
installed  on  the  Boston  *  Maine.    The  new  strut  is  provided 


  -  ~  S  6  Cirrfars — »  ______  ^ 

Creco  Third  Point  Support  B-ake  Beam  with  Duplex 
Strut  Casting. 


with  two  lever  pin  holes,  citln  r  of  which  may  be  used.  This 
1X4  only  increase*  the  life  of  the  strut  casting,  and  thereby 
keeping  the  brake  Learn  in   service   for  longer  periods,  but 


allows  the  beam  to  be  used  either  right  or  left  hand.  The 
sliding  third  point  support  feature  is  the  same  as  has  been 
installed  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Kquipment  Company,  Chicago, 
in  their  recent  Creco  brake  beam  installations.  This  combina- 
tion in  addition  to  the  operating  and  safety  advantages  given 
by  the  sliding  third  point  support  has  a  further  advantage  of 
remaining  in  active  service  for  longer  periods. 


TEMPERATURE  REGULATING  DEVICES. 

The  Railway  Utility  Company.  Chicago,  is  exhibiting  this 
year  an  improved  electric  control  valve  and  a  by-pass  valve 
for  use  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  passenger  cars. 
One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  control  thermometer  and 


Utility  Thermometer  and  Electric  Control  Valve. 

the  application  of  the  thermometer  and  the  automatic  elec- 
tric control  valve  to  the  piping  system.  The  valve  is  con- 
nected to  the  steam  supply  pipe  of  the  heating  system  cither 


By.pas.  Valve  for  Use  with  Hot  Water. 

in  place  of  or  in  scries  with  the  usual  hand  controlled  valve. 
Two  wires  run  from  the  magnetic  coil  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valve  to  a  junction  box  containing  a  fuse  box  and  from 
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of  the  turrets  carrying  the  large  12-in.  guns.  On  railroads, 
possibly  its  most  valuable  use  will  be  in  connection  with 
direct  connected  motor  cars  where  the  gas  engines  can  be 
driven  at  a  constant  speed  and  the  speed  of  the  car  varied 
as  desired.  It  is  also  suitable  for  use  on  cranes,  hoists, 
machine  tools,  automobiles,  etc. 

Among  the  unique  features  are  the  fact  that  the  driven 
■haft  can  be  at  any  desired  angle  with  the  driving  shaft  with- 
out the  loss  of  efficiency  or  convenience  in  the  gear.  The 
range  of  speed  control  is  fully  universal  and  depends  on  the 
angle  of  a  plate  on  the  interior  of  the  mechanism. 

The  complete  transmission  device  is  made  up  essentially  of 
two  parts,  an  oil  pump  designated  as  the  A-cnd  ami  an  oil 
engine  designated  as  the  B-end.  The  A-cnd  may  be  driven 
by  any  source  of  power  and  is  sup|M>sed  to  run  at  a  constant 
.-peed  in  one  direction.  By  the  turning  of  a  small  control 
shaft  connected  with  this  end  the  stroke  of  the  pump  pistons 
is  varied  at  will  to  deliver  oil  to  the  engine,  or  B-end,  at  the 
rale  necessary  to  give  the  required  speed  and  in  the  direction 
called  ior.  The  B-end  is  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  a  con- 
stant cylinder  capacity  for  each  rotation  of  the  shaft.  The 
I  peed  of  the  It-shaft  is  therefore  definitely  determined  by  the 
rate  at  which  oil  is  supplied  to  the  B-end  by  the  pump.  No 
oil  is  by-passed  without  doing  its  share  of  work  in  the  B- 
cylinders.  The  leakage  averages  about  13  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  oil  used  in  doing  the  work.  All  of  this  lakes  place  between 
the  high  and  low  pressure  parts  of  the  mechanism.  There  is 
practically  no  leakage  from  the  gear  as  a  whole.  The  speed 
ratios  between  the  A-  and  B-shafts  arc,  therefore,  positive 
and  are  definitely  determined  by  the  angular  position  of  the 
control  shaft  in  either  direction  from  its  zero,  or  neutral, 
position 

Fig.  1  shows  an  external  view  of  the  gear  in  its  most  com- 
pact form.  In  this  type  the  A-  and  R-ends  are  combined  into 
one  working  unit:  the  power  enters  the  unit  by  the  A-shaft 
which  rotates  at  a  constant  speed,  and  is  taken  out  hy  the 
li-shaft.  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine,  which  rotates  at 
any  required  speed  and  in  cither  direction.  The  small  vertical 
shaft  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  right  end  is  the  control 
shaft,  and  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  B-shaft  is  determined 
by  the  direction  the  control  shaft  is  rotated  from  its  zero  posi- 
tion and  its  speed  by  the  angle  through  which  the  control  shaft 
has  been  rotated. 

On  top  of  the  B-end  is  an  oil  expansion  box  communicating 
with  the  od  in  the  machine.  The  whole  enclosing  shell  of 
the  gear  is  entirely  tilled  with  oil,  although  only  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  under  pressure  and  active  in  transmitting  power.  Th:: 
chief  purpose  of  the  expansion  box  is  to  provide  for  the 
difference  of  coefficient  of  expansion  between  the  oil  and  the 
metal.    The  interior  of  the  box  is  in  communication  with  the 


Fig.  2 — Working  Parti  of  the  Hydraulic  Speed  Gear. 


this  box  two  wires  run  direct  to  the  electric  lighting  system 
of  the  car  from  which  current  is  available  at  all  times.  Two 
other  wires  connected  the  control  thermometer  with  the  fuse 
box.  The  thermometer  is  constructed  with  four  platinum 
wires  fused  into  the  glass,  one  at  60,  one  at  65,  one  at  70, 
and  one  at  75  degrees.  These  wires  arc  connected  to  a 
switch  <-.n  the  thermometer  and  by  turning  the  button  of 
this  switch  to  whatever  temperature  it  is  desired  to  main- 
tain, the  platinum  wire  fused  in  at  that  temperature  will 
operate  the  electric  control  valve  and  shut  off  the  steam 
supply  when  the  car  is  at  the  temperature  desired. 

The  by-pass  valve  shown  in  the  other  illustration  is  con- 
trolled by  the  thermometer  in  a  similar  manner  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  by-pa>sts  the  circulation  of  water  from 
any  particular  state  room  in  sleeping  cars  which  are  heated 
by  hot  water.  In  the  illustration  the  valve  A  is  in  the  posi- 
tion that  it  would  occupy  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  below  that  for  which  the  thermometer  was  set.  and  the 
hot  water  can  enter  the  state-room  heating  pipes. 


HYDRAULIC  SPEED  GEAR. 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  devices  that  are  being 
shown  this  year  is  a  hydraulic  speed  gear  exhibited  by  the 
Waterbury  Tool  Company.  Xrw  Britain.  Conn.  While  it  has 
been  in  use  in  the  I'nitcd  States  navy  and  various  foreign 


Fig.  1 — Hydraulic  Speed  Gear  Assembled. 


countries  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has  only  recently  been  intro- 
duced for  commercial  purposes.  In  its  various  sizes  it  is 
suitable  for  the  transmission  of  power  at  variable  speeds  for 
any  desired  purpose,    In  the  na\y  it  is  used  for  the  operation 
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air  through  a  small  hole  in  its  lid;  the  general  oil  supply  is 
therefore  under  only  atiitos|ilu  nc  pressure. 

In  l  it:.  I  the  two  ends  are  united  by  a  common  valve  plate 
located  RCroM  the  middle  of  the  machine  and  through  which 
the  oil  is  circulated  between  the  two  ends.  This  valve 
plate  may  be  made  in  almost  any  shape,  permitting  the  placing 
of  the  two  ends  at  any  angle  or  in  any  position  with  reference 
to  each  other.  If  desired  each  end  may  be  provided  with  a 
separate  valve  plate  ami  located  in  any  desired  position,  the 
oil  circulation  being  provided  for  l>y  connecting  pipes. 

In  Fig.  2  the  outer  case*  are  removed,  leaving  the  internal 
parts,  the  two  shaft  groups  being  separated  a  little  from  (lie 
valve  plate,  and  the  angle  and  tilting  boxes  being  pulled  away 
from  the  socket  rings 

The  valve  plate  stands  in  the  middle.  It  is  also  shown  alone 
in  Fig.  ^.  Passing  through  the  plate  about  half  way  between 
its  center  and  periphery  are  two  semi-annular  pjssage*.  These 
are  for  the  circulation  of  the  oil  between  the  A-  and  B-cylin- 
ders.  When  the  gear  is  transmitting  power  one  of  these  pas- 
s  igi  »  i-  uudi  r  |  n  --.ire  «  liile  the  other  i-  in  sin  lion     'I  hese 


Fig.  3 — Valve  Plate  of  the  Hydraulic  Speed  Gear. 


two  functions  arc  changed  according  to  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion of  the  driven  or  B-shaft.  Connected  with  the  passages 
arc  three  pairs  of  valves:  at  the  top  are  two  small  needle  air 
valves  used  only  for  the  escape  of  air  from  the  passages  ami 
cylinders  while  being  Idled  with  oil.  At  the  bottom  arc  two 
ball  check  valves  used  for  replenishing  any  leakage  that  may 
take  place  from  the  high  pressure  oil  to  the  low  pressure.  At 
the  bottom  near  the  replenishing  valves  are  two  safely  valves 
to  provide  relief  should  the  gear  be  overloaded.  There  is 
also  connected  with  each  passage  near  the  top  a  plugged  hole 
for  attaching  gages  in  case  il  is  desired  to  measure  the  oil 
pressure,  or  the  load  carried.  Near  the  top  of  the  valve  plate, 
and  also  in  connection  with  all  the  valves,  are  holes  passing 
through  the  plate  giving  free  circulation  of  the  oil  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  gear  within  the  enclosing  cases,  or  shells. 

There  are  also  bolt  holes  for  securing  the  cases.  In  the  center 
of  the  plate  are  roller  hearings  for  the  inner  ends  of  the 
shafts. 

The  shaft  groups  of  parts  in  the  two  ends  are  almost  identi- 
cal. A  Cylinder  barrel  is  keyed  slidably  and  rather  freely  to 
the  inner  end  of  each  shaft     Each  barrel  has  nine  cylinders 


parallel  with  the  shafts  and  lilted  with  pistons  provided  with 
ball  ended  connecting  rods.  The  faces  of  the  barrels  slide 
in  their  revolution  against  prepared  faces  on  the  valve  plate, 
and  the  cylinder  ports  in  the  barrel  faces'  register  with  the 
lemi-MMoUr  passages  except  as  they  are  passing  over  the  separ- 
ating "lands"  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  barrels 
arc  held  lightly  against  the  faces  of  the  valve  plate  by  spiral 
springs  around  the  shafts,  which  are  compressed  between 
shoulders  on  the  shaft  and  countcrborcd  recesses  in  the  barrels. 
These  springs  are  only  intended  to  hold  the  barrels  in  position 
under  no  load.  When  the  gear  is  transmitting  power  the 
barrels  automatically  support  themselves. 

The  piston  connecting  rods  arc  formed  with  a  ball  on  each 
end  of  each  rod,  one  ball  end  being  secured  in  a  piston  and  the 
other  in  a  socket  in  the  socket  ring.  The  socket  rings  are 
connected  by  special  universal  joints  with  the  shafts,  so  that 
while  they  revolve  with  the  shafts,  their  planes  of  revolution 
may  be  at  any  angles  to  the  shafts  provided  by  the  setting 
of  the  roller  bearings  on  which  the  socket  rings  revolve. 

The  socket  ring  bearings  must  carry  a  very  heavy  thrust  load 
and  at  high  speed.  It  is  therefore  important  to  use  the  best 
possible  steel  for  the  purpose.  This  is  made  to  a  special  analy- 
sis by  two  companies,  one  in  the  United  States  and  one  in 
England. 

In  the  B-end  of  the  gear  the  socket  ring  runs  in  what  is 
called  an  angle  box,  which  is  secured  in  the  end  of  the  case 
itself  through  which  the  shaft  passes.  It  stands  at  a  fixed  angle 
of  20  degrees,  giving  a  constant  reciprocation  to  the  B-pistons. 
In  the  A-end  the  box  is  hung  on  trunnions  and  may  be  adjusted 
to  any  desired  angle  while  the  gear  is  running  by  turning  the 
threaded  control  shaft.  As  the  load  on  the  trunnions  of  the 
box  is  practically  a  balanced  one,  the  turning  of  the  control 
shaft  is  easy. 

The  A-shaft,  which  is  connected  with  the  source  of  power,  is 
supposed  to  run  at  a  constant  speed  and  in  one  direction.  If 
the  tilting  box  stands  in  its  vertical  or  neutral  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft  the  pistons  are  carried  around  with 
the  cylinder  barrel  but  do  not  reciprocate.  No  oil  is,  therefore, 
taken  from  or  delivered  lo  the  passages  in  the  valve  plate. 
If,  however,  the  tilting  box  is  inclined  by  turning  the  control 
shaft  a  little,  the  pistons  reciprocate  approximately  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  tilting  multiplied  by  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  of  centers  of  the  sockets  in  the  socket  ring. 
Every  cylinder  during  one  half  of  the  shaft  rotation  is  in  com- 
munication with  one  of  the  passages  in  the  valve  plate  and 
is  then  receiving  oil,  which  it  carries  across  the  "land"  anil 
delivers  into  the  other  passage  during  the  other  half  of  the 
shaft  rotation.  The  amount  of  oil  transferred  from  one  passage 
across  to  the  other  passage  depends  entirely  on  the  displace- 
ment of  the  pistons.  But  there  can  be  no  transfer  unless 
there  is  a  supply  to  draw  from  and  a  space  to  deliver  it  into. 
These  are  provided  by  the  cylinders  of  the  B-end.  When  oil 
is  being  forced  into  one  of  the  passages  (already  full)  the  pit 
tons  in  the  cylinders  of  the  B-barrel  in  communication  with 
this  passage  make  room  for  the  oil  by  sliding  back  from  the 
valve  plate;  but  they  cannot  do  this  without  forcing  their  re- 
spective sockets  in  the  socket  ring  farther  from  the  valve  plate. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  turning  the  socket  ring  as  a  whole 
in  its  inclined  plane  in  the  angle  box.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  li-socket  ring,  unlike  the  other,  is  always  inclined  in 
its  angle  box  at  an  angle  of  31  degrees,  so  that  the  B-pistons 
always  reciprocate  to  their  full  extent  at  every  rotation  of  the 
It-shaft.  While  the  pistons  facing  the  high  pressure  passage  of 
the  valve  plate  are  receding  to  make  room  for  the  incoming 
oil  and  so  imparting  rotation  to  the  B-shaft,  the  pistons  facing 
the  low  pressure  passage  are  moving  towards  the  valve  plate 
and  delivering  the  oil  from  their  cylinders  through  the  low 
pressure  passage  into  the  suction  cylinders  of  the  A-barrel 
Since  the  receiving  capacity  of  the  B-cylindcrs  is  constant  and 
the  delivery  capacity  of  the  A-cylinders  is  varied  at  will  by 
turning  the  control  shaft,  the  speed  of  the  B-shaft  is  corres- 
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pondingly  varied.  Il  will  be  seen  that  the  only  oil  actively 
employed  in  transmitting  power  is  that  in  the  oil  passages  of 
the  valve  plate  and  in  the  cylinders.  The  enclosing  outside 
cases  merely  serve  as  a  retaining  reservoir  and  are  not  subject 
to  any  pressure. 

The  oil  pressure  in  the  cylinders  and  valve  plate  passages 
varies  directly  as  the  torque  resistance  which  the  B-shaft  must 
overcome.  The  horse  power  transmitted  varies  directly  as  the 
product  of  the  oil  pressure  and  the  speed  of  rotation  oi  the 
B-shaft.  The  normal  working  oil  pressure  ranges  usually  be- 
tween 300  and  500  lbs.  but  it  may  rise  to  1000  or  even  2000  lbs. 
to  overcome  an  unusual  resistance.  In  tests  pressures  as  high 
as  -KMJ  lbs.  per  square  inch  have  been  attained. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  type  of  transmission  is  its  great 
flexibility.  The  B-shaft  may  be  started  under  a  dead  load  of 
any  magnitude  within  the  strength  limits  of  the  machine,  with- 
out any  fear  of  overloading  the  motor  or  source  of  power;  the 
speed  may  then  be  increased  gradually  and  positively  to  its 
maximum  without  steps  or  abrupt  gradations-  Its  remarkable 
flexibility  must  necessarily  give  wide  differences  of  efficiency. 
Under  the  best  conditions  efficiencies  ranging  from  85  per  cent, 
to  91  per  cent,  arc  common;  under  average  working  conditions 
the  efficiencies  vary  between  80  per  cent  and  85  per  cent.; 
under  small  loads  and  low  speeds  of  the  B-shaft  the  efficien- 
cies range  from  80  per  cent,  down  to  50  per  cent,  or  less.  Of 
course  at  a  lero  speed  the  horse  power  efficiency  must  he 
zero  per  cent,  while  the  torque  efficiency  remains  at  95  per 
cent.,  and  so  the  horse  power  efficiencies  have  a  wide  range 
from  zero  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent.,  while  the  torque  efficien- 
cies throughout  the  whole  range  remain  between  90  per  cent, 
and  96  per  cent. 


IMPROVED  LEVER  DRAFT  GEAR. 

The  lever  type  draft  gear  manufactured  by  McCord  Sr 
Company,  Chicago,  has  now  been  on  the  market  for  about 
seven  years.    The  company  is  this  year  exhibiting  an  im- 


Mc-Cord  Draft  Gear  With  Adjustable  Center  Bearing  Drawbar 
Attachment. 


provement  of  this  type  which  retains  the  lever  principle 
embodied  in  former  designs,  but  is  equipped  with  a  cast 
steel  sleeve  and  a  key  connection,  together  with  integral 


cast  steel  yokes.  This  gear  has,  in  addition,  two  sets  of 
springs  where  the  older  type  used  but  one,  which  doubles 
its  capacity. 


NICKELIZED  CAR  WHEELS. 


A  nickelized  car  wheel  which  was  broken  up  after  com- 
pleting its  full  mileage  in  service  is  shown  in  the  booth  of 
the  Nickel-Chrome  Chilled  Car  Wheel  Company.  The 
rlangc  of  this  wheel  shows  very  little  wear,  and  wheels  of 
this  type  after  making  80,500  miles  in  freight  service  on 
a  mountainous  road  have  withstood  175  blows  in  an  M.  C.  B. 
drop  test  and  30  drop  blows  directly  on  the  flange.  There 
are  now  3,000  of  these  wheels  in  use,  some  of  lliem  on  the 
Pennsylvania  having  run  for  four  years,  and  alter  making 
(*0.000  miles  are  still  in  service.  These  wheels  are  in  use 
under  50  ton  capacity  coal  cars,  refrigerator  cars  and 
in  suburban  electric  service. 


KEROSENE  GAS  GENERATOR 


The  National  Oil  Gas  Generator  Company,  Chicago,  has 
recently  placed  on  the  market  a  kerosene  gas  generator  that 
is  applicable  to  any  gasolene  engine  on  the  market,  working 
equally  well  on  a  "hit  and  miss"  engine  as  any  other.  By 
its  use  the  fuel-cost  for  operating  such  engines  may  be  greatly 
reduced,  as  the  cost  of  kerosene  is  much  less  than  gasolene 
and  it  also  has  a  greater  heat  value.  The  generator  is  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  requires  little  care  after  once 
in-tallcd  and  adjusted,  no  carburetor  being  required. 

The  illustration  shows  in  a  general  w.-y  how  the  generator 


Application  of  Kerosene  Gas  Generator  to  Pump  Feed  Engine. 

is  connected  to  a  pump  feed  engine.  The  gas  generator  con- 
tains a  fuel  reservoir  from  which  the  flow  of  kerosene  is 
regulated  through  an  adjustment  valve  to  the  vaporizing  pipe, 
the  air  for  the  mixture  being  drawn  up  through  the  bottom 
of  the  generator,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  water  admitted 
into  the  mixing  chamber  above  the  generator.  Part  of  the 
exhaust  is  diverted  to  a  chamber  surrounding  the  generator, 
heating  the  oil  to  its  boiling  point  so  that  it  will  vaporize 
more  freely.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  heat  the  generator 
with  a  blow  torch  before  starting,  or  to  start  the  engine  on 
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gasolene,  shifting  to  kerosene  after  the  generator  has  been  suffi- 
ciently warmed  up.  When  once  adjusted,  the  generator  is 
automatically  regulated  liy  the  suction  of  the  engine,  working 
equally  as  well  with  no  load  as  with  full  load. 

With  the  correct  mixture  of  kerosene  gas,  water  and  air, 
no  carbonaceous  or  other  fouling  deposit  will  be  formed  in 
the  cylinder.  The  use  of  kerosene  reduces  the  loss  due  to 
vaporisation,  and  is  less  affected  by  climate  or  altitude. 


ROLLER  SIDE  BEARING. 


The  illustration  shows  the  "Economy"  roller  side  bearing  that 
is  being  exhibited  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
Chicago,  for  the  first  time.  The  bearing  is  self-lubricating  and 
dust-proof.    A  large  roller  revolves  on  a  good  sized  pin  that  is 


Economy  Roller  Side  Bearing. 

held  in  place  by  a  lug  on  one  end  and  a  split  pin  on  the  other. 
This  gives  a  large  bearing  area  and  with  this  design  an  unlim- 
ited travel  is  obtained. 


ROUMANIAN   RAILWAYS  JOURNAL  BOX. 


C.  C.  Orghidan  and  Dimitri  Petrescu,  government  mechanical 
inspector  and  mechanical  engineer  respectively  of  the  Rouman- 
ian state  railways,  are  here  and  have  an  interesting  model  of  a 
journal  oil  box  that  is  in  use  on  the  Roumanian  roads.  It  is 
Oil  exhibition  at  the  booth  of  the  Natijnal  Tube  Company  and 
was  designed  by  M.  G.  C.  Cosmovicy,  engineer  of  material  and 
traction  of  the  Roumanian  state  railways.  The  object  sought 
in  the  design  was  to  provide  a  box  that  would  be  free  from  the 
troubles  in  the  heating,  to  which  the  box  formerly  used  was 
subject,  by  keeping  the  journal  flooded  with  oil.  It  consists 
of  a  box  cast  in  a  single  piece,  and  a  rapid  circulation  of  oil 
is  maintained  over  the  brass  and  journal.  The  front  of  the  box 
is  closed  by  an  air  tight  cover  and  the  ciiculation  is  maintained 
by  a  disc  bolted  to  the  face  of  the  collar  at  the  end  of  the 
axle. 

The  oil  reservoir  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  is 
divided  into  four  compartments.  These  compartments  are  not 
only  in  communication  with  each  other  but  with  a  well  at  the 
outside  of  the  box  in  which  the  disc  mentioned  turns.  The  con- 
nections between  these  compartments  is  such  that  all  of  the 
waste  oil,  as  it  flows  down  from  the  journal,  must  pass  from 
the  bottom  of  the  second  compartment  to  the  third,  from  the 
top  of  which  it  flows  to  the  fourth.  This  gives  all  sediment 
carried  down  from  the  journal  ample  opportunity  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  these  compartments,  while  the  clear  oil  passes  through 
boles  at  the  top  of  the  third  compartment  into  the  fourth 
Here  it  is  caught  by  the  revolving  disc  attached  to  the  axle  and 
r.irried  to  the  lop  of  the  box  where  it  is  thrown  off  into  a  cav- 
ity, whence  it  flows  down  to  the  top  of  the  brass  and  upon  the 


journal,  and  down  into  the  compartments  again,  thus  completing 
the  cycle  of  a  complete  circulation. 

The  dust  guard  at  the  back  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  of  wood  and  the  other  of  a  cupped  leather  ring.  The  wooden 
guard  is" in  two  pieces  held  together  by  a  spring  which  holds 
them  firmly  against  the  axle.  At  the  center  of  the  guard  i*  a 
groove  mating  with  a  similar  circumferential  one  cut  in  the 
axle  and  communicating  with  a  drip  passage  at  the  bottom  lead- 
ing down  into  an  oil  cellar.  Any  oil  escaping  through  the 
leather  packing  is  caught  at  this  groove  and  prevented  from 
flowing  out  at  the  back.  The  result  is  ;hat  no  oil  escapes  at  all. 
The  statement  is  made  that  these  boxes  tun  on  an  oil  consump- 
tion of  1  pint  of  oil  per  100,000  miles. 


ACME  APEX  DIAPHRAGM. 


A  new  style  of  car  diaphragm  is  being  exhibited  by  the 
Acme  Supply  Company.  Chicago.  This  diaphragm,  .is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  has  a  pitched  roof  which  sheds  water,  dirt 
and  cinders  readily  It  can  be  used  with  the  old  iace  plate 
by  using  a  piece  of  %  in.  iron  sheet  attached  to  the  upper 


Acme  Apex  Oiaphragm. 


part  of  the  face  plate  and  cut  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  so  constructed  that  simple  repairs  may  be 
easily  made  in  the  yards.  It  is  self-cleaning,  there  being  no 
sharp  valleys  to  collect  dirt,  cinders  or  moisture,  thereby  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  diaphragm. 


Combination  Pi  re  Fittings.— Special  fittings  made  for 
air  brake  work  which  have  a  ground  joint  and  have  been 
tested  to  250  lbs.  air  pressure  while  under  water,  are  being 
exhibited  by  the  Crane  Company,  Chicago  It  is  claimed 
that  by  the  use  of  these  fittings  it  is  possible  to  save  from  20 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  screwed  joints  in 
the  air  brake  equipment  of  a  tocomotfv*  alone. 
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T"1  HE  cause  of  the  rear  collision  on  the  New  York,  New 
*  Haven  &  Hartford  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
There  is,  however,  a  question  raised  by  the  discussion,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  sensational  daily  papers,  of  one  phase  of 
this  collision  which  is  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
by  higher  railroad  officer*.  It  is  one  of  purely  public  relations 
of  the  railroads.  The  routine  on  the  New  Haven,  and  probably 
on  a  good  many  other  roads,  provides  for  the  destruction  of 
the  debris  of  a  wreck  immediately  after  such  debris  has  been 
cleared  from  the  track.  Many  of  the  traveling  public  are  prob- 
ably not  unfamiliar  with  the  sight  of  smashed  freight  cars 
being  burned  near  the  site  of  a  recent  wreck,  and,  in  itself,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  the  wooden  parlor  car 
Skylark  were  burned  shortly  after  the  debris  had  been  removed 
from  the  New  Haven  tracks  at  Stamford  U  of  no  importance 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  short-sightedness  of  the  manage- 
ment in  permitting  the  ordinary  routine  to  be  carried  out  in 
this  particular  case  seems  almost  inconceivable.  Every  re- 
sponsible railroad  officer  might  be  absolutely  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  wooden  Skylark  was  no  different  in  con- 
struction, design,  capability  of  resisting  shock,  etc.,  from  any 
other  wooden  parlor  car  built  about  th*  same  time,  but  every 
intelligent,  responsible  railroad  officer  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  learned  that  he  cannot  manage  his  own  business  in  his 
own  way  regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  an  easily 
aroused  public  sentiment.  A  man  must  be  lacking  indeed  in 
yellow  news  sense  who  could  not  see  the  possibilities  of  red 
headlines,  2%  in.  high,  proclaiming  "Mellen  Orders  the  Wooden 
Skylark  Burned."  What  if  the  New  Haven  management  is 
lending  every  facility  to  the  various  and  numerous  investi- 
gations that  have  been  begun  to  inquire  into  every  detail  of  the 
fatal  New  Haven  collision?  The  officers  of  the  road  are  no 
doubt  correct  in  declaring  that  the  preservation  of  the  debris 
of  the  Skylark  would  not  have  helped  the  scientific  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  collision  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  but  this  can  no  more  serve  as  an  adequate 
excuse  for  what  must  appear  as  an  utter  blunder  than  would 
any  other  academic  argument  which  omitted  to  take  into  con- 


T'HK  Utter  printed  elsewhere  slates  in  a  quite  clear  manner 
one  very  common  misconception  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  government  regulation  of  (he  issue  of  railroad  securities.  It 
is  a  misconception,  however,  which  is  not  confined  to  our  cor- 
respondent, but  has  been  made  manifest  in  various  state  laws 
and  has  even  appeared  in  the  writings  of  students  of  the  railroad 
question  whose  views  carry  a  good  deal  of  weight.  Our  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  a  taw  be  passed  prohibiting  railways  from 
issuing  bonds  except  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  stock. 
By  this  he  can  only  mean  one  thing,  that  railroads  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  bonds  except  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  par  val*t  of  their  stock.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Pugct  Sound  was  organized  in  a  state  which  permitted  the  sale 
of  bonds  only  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  issue  of  stock. 
When  the  Puget  Sound,  therefore,  desired  to  issue  $100,000,000 
of  bonds,  it  was  compelled  to  first  authorize  and  issue  $200,000,000 
of  stock.  The  issue  of  this  stock  did  not  add  one  cent  of  equity 
behind  the  bonds,  nor  could  any  law  be  passed  which  would  com- 
pel investors  to  buy  this  $200,000,000  of  stock.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  in  which  the  bondholders'  equity  in  a  railroad  prop- 
erty can  be  strengthened  is  from  the  voluntary  purchase  by  in- 
vestors of  stock,  and  the  only  way  that  railroad  stock  can  be 
sold  is  through  making  an  attractive  enough  offer  to  investors 
to  induce  them  to  buy  stock.  The  only  reason  why  an  investor 
should  make  a  purchase  of  railroad  stock  is  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  profit  on  his  investment.  If  we  increase  the  profit 
we  increase  the  attractiveness  of  stock  as  compared  with  bonds. 
In  a  way,  our  correspondent's  lelter  is  an  unconscious  appeal 
for  higher  railroad  rates  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  recognition  of  the 
of  a  greater  margin  of  safety 
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"THE  exchange  of  about  138,000,000  Southern  Pacific  stock 
*  for  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  held  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  represents  probably  not  so  much  the  hope  that 
cither  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  bene- 
fit materially  from  any  change  that  might  be  brought  about  in 
traffic  conditions,  as  it  docs  one  of  ihc  desperate  efforts  which 
the  Union  Pacific  directors  are  being  forced  into  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  never  has  been,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  a  transcontinental  railroad  system  in  the  United 
States.  Before  Mr.  Harriman's  death,  he  was  a  director  in  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  unquestionably  a  very  influential  member 
of  the  board.  He  was  also  director  in  the  New  York  Central, 
and  would,  presumably,  if  he  had  lived,  become  an  influential 
member  of  that  board.  The  transfer  of  a  considerable  block  of 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the 
Union  Pacific  will  not  probably  in  practice  greatly  change  the 
present  traffic  relations  cither  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  or  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  From  an  entirely  theoretical  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any  move  which  would  more  thor- 
oughly carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Sherman  law  as  it  was  inter- 
preted by  the  former  administration  at  Washington  when  it 
brought  the  Harriman  Lines'  dissolution  suit  than  this  exchange 
of  Southern  Pacific  for  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  If  it  were  true  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  freight  traffic  originating  at  the 
eastern  seaboard  for  movement  over  the  Baltimore  *c  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  destined  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
could  be  given  at  the  will  of  the  originating  railroad  to  either 
the  Union  Pacific  or  Southern  Pacific,  or  that  any  considerable 
traffic  originating  in  California  could  in  the  same  way  be  de- 
livered to  either  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for 
carriage  to  the  Atlantic  coast  states,  the  alliance  hetween  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Pacific  on  one  hand  and  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  and  the  Union  Pacific  on  the  other  hand  would 
open  a  way  for  the  keenest  sort  of  competition  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  proportion  of  traffic  coming  under  this  cate- 
gory is  so  inconsiderable,  the  free  choice  of  routing  oiT  its  own 
lines  by  the  originating  carrier  so  slight,  and  the  give-and-take 
relations  between  eastern  trunk  lines  and  so-called  transconti- 
nental* so  complicated  and  delicate  that  such  potential  compe- 
tition is  hardly  likely  to  ever  become  an  important  factor  either 
in  the  rate  situation  or  in  the  routing  of  traffic 

/~\\E  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  arbitrary  things  done 
^  by  the  Post  Office  department  during  the  past  dozen 
years,  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  compensation  paid  to  the 
railroads,  when  Congress  has  refused  M  authorize  reductions,  was 
the  issuance  of  the  orders  of  March  2  and  June  7,  1907,  to  in- 
clude Sundays  in  the  days  counted  to  ascertain  the  average 
daily  weight  of  mails  carried.  Those  orders  have  now  been 
declared  by  the  Court  of  Claims  unlawful,  in  a  decision  which 
is  reported  in  another  column  and  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
take  $20,000,000  out  oi  the  government  treasury.  The  decision 
will  be  found  interesting  reading  Congress  had  not  merely 
neglected  to  act  in  the  matter;  it  had  considered  the  question 
of  changing  the  divisor  from  6  to  7.  and  had  definitely  rejected 
the  proposition.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  higher  divisor  puts 
a  premium  on  inefficiency,  as  it  tends  to  induce  the  railroad  to 
carry  no  mails  on  Sunday.  The  court  says  "The  injustice  of 
ua:iis  35  as  a  divisor  for  the  seven-day  roads  is  easily  illus- 
trated: Supp'-se  there  are  two  lines  or  roads  the  same  length 
and  carrying  the  same  amount  ,.f  mail  {say  30  tons  a  month). 
One  ^irries  these  mails  six  days  a  week,  excluding  Sundays, 
and  the  o;l:er  within  the  full  seven  days.  The  Post  Office  de- 
partment weighs  these  mails  for  a  period  embracing  30  suc- 
cessive W'ikiiiis  days  for  both  tlu.e  lines,  which  must  neces- 
sarily he  for  five  weeks,  or  35  days,  tl  it  weighs  the  Sunday 
mail-.,  in  ordci  to  over  30  MicusMve  working  days  f.-r  the  six- 
.'  iv  r .ad.  and  thus  would  obtain  an  Vitrei,  ate  ..f  30  t. .ns  fur 
each  road     It  divides  tli:s  alleviate  -him  l.y  30  for  the  six  day- 


road,  as  that  was  the  number  of  successive  working  days  the 
mails  were  weighed  for  that  road,  and  obtains  the  correct  aver- 
age of  1  ton  per  day  for  that  road;  it  divides  the  same  aggre- 
gate by  35  for  the  seven-day  road,  as  that  was  the  number  of 
days  the  mails  were  weighed  for  that  road,  and  gets  a  daily 
average  only  of  six-sevenths  of  a  ton,  which  allows  the  latter 
road  no  pay  whatever  for  carrying  the  Sunday  mails."  And 
for  a  road  carrying  no  mails  on  Sunday  the  injustice  oi  the 
seven-day  division,  directed  by  the  order  of  June  7,  1907,  is  too 
bald  to  need  to  be  stated.  The  Chicago  &  Alton,  in  the  letter 
which  it  sent  to  Washington  before  taking  its  claim  to  court, 
protested  also  against  fines  ior  late  trains,  against  furnishing 
rent  free  in  stations,  the  performance  of  messenger  service  and 
other  well  known  unreasonable  requirements  now  in  force;  but 
these  points  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  decision,  and  on  the  Alton, 
as  on  the  other  roads,  remain  to  be  fought  out  in  the  future.  The 
messenger  service  alone  constitutes  one  glaring  absurdity.  A 
certain  small  road  has  a  mail  route  of  10  miles,  terminating  at 
one  end  about  1  mile  short  of  the  post  office,  and,  under  the  law 
anrl  the  regulations,  must  carry  the  mails  that  mile;  and  it  col- 
lects pay  for  11  miles.  Put  the  wages  of  the  messenger  for  this 
eleventh  mile  amount  to  nearly  double  the  sum  that  the  road 
receives  for  the  11  miles! 

THE  8TAMFORO  COLLISION. 
""THE  salient  feature  of  the  wreck  which  occurred  at  Stamford 
*  Conn.,  last  week  is  that,  as  regards  cause,  it  comes  within 
the  same  class  as  those  at  Bridgeport,  in  1911,  and  at  Wcstport. 
in  1912.  In  all  three  the  trouble  centered  in  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive—  failure  to  control  speed.  In  each  of  the  three 
cases  there  were  two  men  in  the  cab.  all  of  the  six  long  familiar 
with  locomotives,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  road. 
That  three  such  notable  disasters,  happening  within  a  space 
oi  20  miles,  should  arouse  the  public,  is  not  surprising,  even  if 
the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  critics  of  Mr.  Mellen  were 
to  be  left  out  of  the. account.  For  the  newspapers  to  call  for 
drastic  remedies  and  the  theorists  to  demand  the  general  adop- 
tion of  automatic  train  stops  is  but  natural;  though  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  the  press  is  somewhat  more  rational  in  its 
criticisms  than  on  former  occasions.  Since  the  widespread 
discussions  of  the  past  year,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  problems 
met  by  the  railway  manager  in  his  quest  for  safety  are  intricate 
and  difficult  seems  to  he  better  appreciated. 

As  the  evidence,  at  this  writing,  is  not  all  in.  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  the  collision  would  be  out  of  place; 
but  the  main  facts  may  be  traced  with  little  chance  of  error. 
LV.herty  had  been  a  "qualified"  locomotive  runner  for  over  a 
year,  but  he  had  actually  had  charge  of  an  engine,  outside  of 
yards,  only  a  small  part  of  this  time,  and  had  run  passenger 
trains  less  than  ten  days  altogether.  He  had  run  a  125-ton 
engine  only  three  days,  flc  had  had  ten  years'  experience  as 
fireman,  with  a  good  record,  but  whether  during  this  time  he 
had  been  well  taught  by  his  engincman.  and  whether  he  had 
learned  all  about  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  runner  of  a  last 
train  when  he  is  behind  time  and  dreads  to  meet  the  criticisms 
of  the  trainmaster,  are  questions  on  whirh  no  light  has  been 
thrown,  except  the  brief  statement  of  the  road  foreman.  (A 
yorng  runner,  on  his  first  passenger  runs,  usually  experience* 
the»e  i.uxieties  even  if  he  is  not  behind  time.)  A  natural  con- 
clusion would  be  that,  being  young  and  inexperienced.  Doherty 
did  not  realize  the  importance  of  insisting,  at  all  hazards,  on 
l  roinft  and  adequate  attention  to  his  complaint  that  the  air 
litakis  were  not  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  of  running  his 
train  with  extreme  caution  until  his  brakes  were  made  satis- 
factory As  we  have  said,  this  is  a  natural  conclusion.  The 
.litei  native  conclusion  is  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  caution,  on 
this  particular  run,  but  that  the  air  brake  apparatus  failed  in 
o.me  linacc  mutable  way  after  be  had  passed  the  last  block 
nation  (wh.-rc  he  slackened  speed  and,  so  far  as  appears,  found 
no  fecial  trouble  with  ti  e  brakes V    The  absence  of  any  de- 
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tailed  criticism  of  the  brake  apparatus,  the  testimony  of  the 
road  foreman  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  stop  at  Bridgeport 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  testimony  of  other  runners  that  the  brake 
apparatus  of  this  engine  had  behaved  all  right,  discredit  this 
conclusion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  receive  sup- 
port from  evidence  yet  to  be  brought  out. 

Whether  the  brake  apparatus  was  or  was  not  any  less  effi- 
cient at  Stamford  than  it  had  been  on  the  two  days  preceding, 
two  or  three  lessons  are  already  quite  plain.  For  one,  the 
rule  that  an  engincman  with  a  year's  experience  as  spare  runner, 
possibly  all  on  freight  trains,  shall  be  deemed  fit  to  run  a  fast 
passenger  train,  with  an  engine  much  more  powerful  than  those 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  is,  obviously,  inadequate,  it  as- 
sumes that  the  year's  experience  will  have  been  varied  and  will 
have  educated  the  runner.  In  this  case  it  was  not  varied. 
Real,  not  constructive,  experience  is  the  only  kind  that  will 
surely  fit  a  man  for  fast  trains.  Apparently,  Doherty  ought  to 
have  had  the  road  foreman  or  some  other  competent  guide 
with  him  on  the  big  engine  many  more  trips  than  he  did.  It  is 
evident  also  that  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  road  to  train 
the  engineman  since  last  year's  disaster,  though  vigorous,  were 
not  sufficiently  vigorous.  Mr.  Woodward  said  that  the  epidemic 
of  carelessness  (or  ignorance)  was  as  surprising  to  the  officers 
of  the  road  as  to  the  coroner,  But.  surely,  after  six  months,  the 
division  officers  must  have  some  inkling  of  the  reasons.  It  may 
seem  harsh  to  demand  further  effort  from  officers  who  say  that 
the  State  and  Federal  commissions  arc  taking  up  all  their 
time;  but,  surely,  in  the  matter  of  safeguarding  fast  trains  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  duties  connected  with  close 
supervision  of  enginemen  ought  not  to  take  precedence  over  a 
summons  to  a  protracted  government  hearing,  where  lawyers 
ask  a  thousand  useless  questions — even  at  the  risk  of  being  in 
contempt  of  court ! 

The  mind  of  the  runner  of  a  fast  train  has  constantly  to  act 
in  opposite  directions  under  high  pressure ;  on  the  one  hand 
he  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  safety  and  on  the  other  he 
must  make  time.  If  the  power  of  his  engine  is  ample  and  he 
has  no  trouble  with  tire  or  water,  the  second  horn  of  this 
dilemma  may  he  easy;  but  uncertainties  are  usually  not  far 
distant  and,  as  we  see  in  this  case,  a  powerful  engine  is  not  a 
sure  protection  against  anxiety  It  may  be  that  Doherty,  like 
Wiskcr.  the  Xew  York  Central  engincman  whose  tragic  failure 
in  New  York  City  in  1932  made  such  a  profound  impression, 
is  a  man  who  can  make  a  good  record  in  an  examination  and 
in  the  work  of  a  fireman,  hut  who  lacks  the  right  temperament 
to  be  an  express  engineer.  The  peculiar  demands  to  be  cautious, 
and  to  be  bold,  alternating  every  few  minute*,  or  oftencr,  call 
for  a  mental  poise  or  self  control  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  can 
be  acquired  only  by  experience.  F.xccpt  as  the  road  foreman 
can  testify  from  personal  knowledge  that  young  runners  have 
had  that  experience,  the  superintendent's  confidence  must  de- 
pend on  a  bunch  of  uncertain  factors.  Judging  by  the  small 
number  of  road  foremen  on  many  roads,  ihe  New  Haven  is  not 
the  only  company  which  has  accepted  constructive  or  presump- 
tive experience  as  satisfactory. 

What  have  the  Interstate  Commission's  or  the  Connecticut 
Commission's  investigations  done  for  the  public?  As  we  have 
said,  (he  main  problem  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  1911  ; 
how  to  get  the  most  competent  and  reliable  enginemen.  The 
successive  accidents  have  been  studied,  and  various  things  have 
been  officially  proposed  as  remedies;  but  on  this  most  vital  point 
nothing  has  been  done.  Everylxidy  wants  to  know  what  kind  of 
men  the  Xew  Haven  road  employs  as  engine  runners,  and  how 
they  are  disciplined.  People  asked  the  same  questions  two  years 
ago,  and  also  on  the  ocasii  n  of  the  subsequent  accidents,  but 
our  costly  governmental  machinery  has  given  them  no  answer. 
When  an  officer  of  the  road  says  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
bad  luck,  an  explanation  is  needed;  for  safety  in  travel  is  too 
important  an  issue  to  be  trusted  to  "lurk,"  so  long  as  there  is 
any  possibility  of  finding  a  better  course. 


BULLETINS  COMMENDING  EMPLOYEE8. 

WHAT  is  the  value  of  a  "roll  of  honor"  for  railroad  em- 
ployees who  do  specially  meritorious  acts?  Without  at- 
tempting to  answer  this  question  with  deiini tenets  it  may  be 
said  that  such  a  list  of  names  is  prized  in  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  the  cases  in  which  men  arc  held  to  be  entitled  to  a 
place  in  it.  If  the  aim  of  the  officer  in  charge  is  to  record  acts 
of  "conspicuous"  bravery  or  devotion  (to  use  the  words  of  some 
of  the  general  managers'  announcements)  he  must,  to  fully  carry 
out  the  idea,  be  careful  not  to  include  commonplace  acts.  The 
"safety-first"  movement  has  made  rolls  of  honor  so  numerous 
that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  treatment  of  the  subject ; 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  could  be  a  standard  to 
which  all  railroad  managers  could  conform.  Occasions  for  acts 
of  special  bravery,  as  that  term  is  usually  understood,  are  rare; 
but  "devotion"  and  "loyalty"  include  every-day  matters  concern- 
ing which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  public  commendation ;  the  occasions  would  be  too 
numerous.  A  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere;  and  if  it  must  be 
an  arbitrary  line  there  ought  to  be  some  little  discussion  of  the 
subject,  so  that  whatever  is  settled  on  shall  meet  the  views  of 
the  majority.  That  specific  commendation  of  subordinates  by 
a  superior  is  a  good  thing,  on  general  principles,  is  to<j  obvious 
to  need  argument;  the  only  serious  questions  concerning  public 
commendations  arc  When?  To  whom?  What  for?  It  would 
he  profitable,  no  doubt,  for  nearly  everybody  who  supervises 
the  work  of  others  to  consider  whether  he  ought  not  habitu- 
ally to  be  more  prompt,  frank  and  generous  in  expressing  com- 
mendation by  a  personal  word  or  by  a  brief  and  informal  note; 
but  that  is  beyond  our  present  purpose;  the  subject  in  hand 
is  "rolls  of  honor" — commendatory  notices  made  known  all  over 
the  road. 

George  R.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal 
Company's  Railroad  and  the  originator  of  "Brown's  discipline" 
i  about  1886)  was  a  pioneer  in  the  systematic  use  of  com- 
mendatory written  notices  and  letters  in  the  railroad  service, 
and  perhaps  the  pioneer;  though  there  were  superintendents 
who  took  a  "human  interest"  in  their  subordinates  long  before 
his  time,  and  they  did  not  always  stifle  their  natural  inclination 
to  praise  good  work.  W  ith  the  advent  of  "safety  first,"  which 
has  stimulated  men  of  all  classes  to  try  to  correct  things  that 
arc  wrong,  public  commendation  has  become  the  fashion  on 
roads  which  do  not  employ  Brown's  methods  in  other  respects. 

Brown  dealt  more  particularly  with  cases  where  a  man  had 
manifested  g«>od  judgment  in  an  undertaking  of  some  magni- 
tude, and  where  the  appropriate  thing  to  do  was  to  write  a 
letter ;  such  as  the  case  of  a  conductor  who  did  well  in  clearing 
a  wreck,  or  one  who  skilfully  managed  a  lot  of  trains  in  a 
difficult  emergency.  With  the  introduction  of  Brown's  discipline 
on  large  roads  his  discriminating,  personal  management  of  this 
matter  was  to  a  large  extent  superseded  by  practices  suggestive 
of  machine  methods;  and  such  commendations  as  have  been 
made  public,  while  still  rational  and  usually  justified,  seem  not 
to  have  received  the  careful  attention  of  officers  which  their 
importance  demanded, 

One  possible  rule,  quite  simple,  would  be  to  use  different 
terms  in  commending  a  man  lor  going  beyond  his  duty  to  avert 
damage  or  disaster  from  what  would  be  used  for  the  same  act 
in  the  line  of  duty.  A  station  agent,  sitting  in  his  office,  and 
averting  a  derailment  by  reporting  a  fallen  brake  beam  in  a 
passing  train  is  to  be  commended;  and  so  is  a  brakeman  on 
the  train  who  makes  a  similar  discovery.  The  hrakeman,  how- 
ever, is  only  doing  his  duty,  But  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
that,  There  is  no  use  in  decrying  the  practice  of  praising  the 
simple  performance  of  duty  There  will  always  be  a  few  warm- 
hearted souls  who  will  follow  that  practice,  and  others  may 
as  well  fall  in  line.  The  only  care  required  is  to  sec  that  good 
judgment  is  exercised.  It  is  well  not  to  "slop  over."  The  same- 
man  who  is  praised  today  may  have  to  be  reprimanded  wi:iiin 
a  short  time     But  the  station  agent,  in  our  supposed  case,  is 
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on  a  footing  different  from  that  of  the  brakeman.  Not  the 
slightest  fault  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  agent  if  be  does  not  watch 
every  truck  of  a  passing  80-car  freight  train.  And  yet  it  is 
his  duty  to  promote  safety  in  every  reasonable  way.  In  his  office 
when  not  engrossed  in  work,  he  may  be  talking  to  a  passenger, 
or  may  be  engaged  in  unprofitable  conversation;  he  may  be  half 
asleep  or  may  be  gating  out  of  the  window  with  an  empty  mind. 
Commendation  for  noticing  a  defective  car,  therefore,  cannot 
be  said  to  suggest  to  the  agent  the  definite  idea  of  a  specific 
duty;  but  probably  it  will  be  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  habitual 
thoughtfulncss  concerning  the  safety  of  trains.  This,  however, 
is  well  worth  while,  is  it  not? 

The  coldest  theory  is  that  men  must  be  reprimanded  for 
falling  below  par;  and  that  logically,  commendation  is  appro- 
priate only  when  their  conduct  goes  above  par.  With  a  record 
just  reaching  par,  nothing  special  is  called  for.  In  that  case 
the  pay  roil  provides  for  the  only  and  the  sufficient  recompense. 
But,  surely,  this  theory  cannot  be  said  to  embody  the  highest 
standard.  It  has  been  followed  widely,  and  through  a  long 
period  of  years;  and  as  we  are  still  far  from  perfect,  no  very 
specific  fault  can  be  found  with  managers  or  superintendents 
who  try  a  policy  less  austere;  at  least  not  until  unfavorable 
results  are  manifest  because  of  the  change. 

Superintendents,  trainmasters  and  others  who  have  to  decide 
on  the  awards  to  a  considerable  number  of  employees  in  matters 
like  those  here  mentioned  would  do  well  to  tell  of  their  ex- 
periences; to  report  their  successes  and  their  difficulties,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  have  to  deal  with  the  same  problems. 
To  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  we  append  a  few 
notes  on  the  honor  rolls  of  a  half  dozen  prominent  roads.  The 
items  in  these  records,  of  which  we  notice  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  for  a  single  month,  range  all  the  way  from 
heroism  down  to  everyday  duty;  bravery,  quick  wit,  the  ordinary 
wit  of  an  alert  mind,  unusual  promptness  in  doing  a  duty,  and 
simple  faithfulness.  How  many  classes  should  our  roll  of 
honor  contain? 

One  of  the  things  sure  to  be  noticed,  apparently,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  fire  and  preventing  it  from  doing  damage.  On  the 
Illinois  Central  a  brakeman.  for  this,  had  "favorable  entry" 
made  on  his  record.  The  Illinois  Central  Magasint,  however, 
uses  this  phrase  for  everything,  and  "meritorious  service"  is 
the  heading,  not  "roll  of  honor."  How  favorable  was  the  men- 
tion, is  not  stated.  On  some  roads  a  definite  number  of  marks 
is  announced.  Whether  this  fire  was  in  the  brakeman's  own 
train  is  not  staled.  On  the  Rock  Island  a  brakeman  was  cred- 
ited five  marks  for  firing  an  engine  when  the  fireman  was  taken 
sick.  Another  one,  a  few  weeks  later,  received  the  five  merits 
and  also  a  letter  of  commendation.  This  one  prevented  an 
embarrassing  delay  to  a  red  ball  train. 

Firemen  also  got  credit  when  they  fire  for  a  sick  man.  One 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  called  in  an  emergency  of  that  kind, 
and  being  sent  over  another  road  to  the  point  where  the  train 
was  in  distress,  was  stranded,  by  his  train  being  indefinitely 
delayed ;  and  he  got  off  and  walked,  ten  miles,  through  a  snow- 
storm, to  the  point  where  he  was  nccded. 

On  the  Rock  Island  a  passenger  engineman  received  a  letter 
of  commendation  for  responding,  when  off  duty,  to  a  call  to 
run  a  switching  engine.  Some  conductors  of  passenger  trains 
might  be  embarrassed  by  a  call  to  tints  go  b.ick  to  early  days; 
they  would  feel  that  their  technique  was  too  rusty! 

On  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  a  conductor,  presumably 
freight.  was  Riven  20  days'  credit  for  "noticing  something 
wrong"  under  his  train  Ho  found  a  spring  plank  dragging. 
This  item  in  the  record  serves  as  a  reminder  that  credit  may 
be  due  even  if  no  definite  defect  he  discovered— and  even  if 
there  he  doubt  whether  anything  at  all  is  actually  dangerous. 
When  "something  wrong"  is  discovered  about  a  moving  train, 
a  conductor  or  trainman  ?»m»t  immediately  tliink  of  Rules  105 
and  I  OA   take  no  risks 

On  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  a  conductor  was  com- 


mended for  acting  promptly  on  his  discovery  of  marks  on  the 
ties  after  a  train  had  passed.  The  despatcher  was  enabled  to 
stop  the  train  and  have  a  fallen  brakebeam  attended  to. 

On  the  same  road  a  conductor  was  commended  for  discovering 
a  bent  axle  on  a  foreign  freight  car — perhaps  because  bent  axles 
are  not  easy  to  discover.  On  the  Rock  Island  a  conductor  re- 
ceived a  "letter  of  appreciation"  based  on  good  work  done  in 
connection  with  repairing  an  engine.  On  another  road  a  con- 
ductor and  his  whole  crew  received  "favorable  mention"  for 
picking  up  a  lot  of  scrap  brass  and  rubber. 

Other  kinds  of  specially  commendable  service  are:  a  switch- 
tender  assisting  a  brakeman,  in  the  yard,  who  was  in  danger  of 
losing  control  of  his  cars;  an  agent  noticing  an  open  door  in  a 
passing  freight  train,  in  freezing  weather,  and  sending  a  message 
which  saved  the  fruit  in  the  car;  an  operator  discovering  a 
sliding  wheel,  and  a  bridge  watchman  stopping  a  train  which 
had  a  brakebeam  dragging.  A  car  inspector  reported  a  broken 
rail.  On  the  Illinois  Central  a  number  of  conductors  got  favor- 
able entries  by  detecting  improper  or  fraudulent  use  of  passes; 
a  part  of  their  duty,  but  a  part  often  shirked.  A  freight  checker 
on  the  B.  R.  &  P.  found  that  a  car  had  been  robbed,  followed 
two  suspicious  looking  men  and,  having  got  a  police  officer,  had 
them  arrested;  and  they  were  tried  and  convicted. 

As  a  final  suggestion  toward  answering  the  questions  that  have 
been  outlined  we  will  cite  the  last  issue  of  Safety,  a  "Periodical 
of  Progress  and  Protection,"  which  is  issued  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  It  is  Volume  1.  Number  2,  and  is  edited  by 
Marcus  A.  Dow,  secretary,  New  York  City.  Of  the  twenty  pages 
of  this  pamphlet  two  are  occupied  by  the  "roll  of  honor."  One 
of  the  two  is  filled  with  the  notes  on  five  cases  (and  the  portrait 
of  an  operator  who  stopped  a  train  in  which  was  a  broken 
wheel) ;  and  on  the  other  page  is  a  list  of  24  other  cases,  each 
item  giving  name,  occupation,  town  and  date,  and  filling  only 
one  line.  This  condensation  is  to  be  commended.  No  one  would 
wish  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  credit  due  any  employee, 
but  news  published  500  miles  from  the  place  where  it  happened 
inevitably  suffers  by  the  mere  fact  of  distance.  If  detailed 
notices  arc  the  more  desirable  then  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
would  not  better  be  confined,  in  their  circulation,  to  a  single 
division  of  the  road,  or  some  small  territory  where  they  would 
be  most  appreciated.  Editor  How  apparently  picked  out.  for  his 
first  page,  the  five  most  notable  cases,  from  the  whole  29  before 
him;  hut  often  it  would  he  difficult,  probably,  to  make  a  fair 
selection.  A  record  of  exceptional  things  must  be  somewhat  one- 
sided, because  circumstances  for  which  the  individual  person 
deserves  no  credit  usually  figure  as  one  of  the  main  elements  ;n 
the  case  A  hero  often  has  to  credit  his  heroism  partly  to  "luck." 
The  propriety  of  publishing  portraits  is  questionable.  Wc  do 
not  presume  to  criticise  definitely  in  the  present  case,  for  the 
whole  matter  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage ;  but  where  can 
one  draw  the  line  in  the  matter  of  portraits? 

Private,  personal  commendation  is  a  practice  which  every 
superior,  even  the  superior  of  a  very  few  employees,  will  find 
profitable  Even  if  he  make  mistakes,  he  will  soon  discover 
how  to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  future;  and  the  correcting  process 
will  be  good  exercise.  (The  word  "private"  as  here  used  is  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  "secret.")  But  as  to  printed  notices, 
to  be  published  throughout  a  railroad  system  of  5.000  to  10.000 
miles,  there  is  room  for  discussion. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Employees'  Magazine  for  May  con- 
tains an  extreme  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  satis- 
factory thing  In  the  Ohio  floods  of  last  March  that  company- 
lost  $3,000,000  worth  of  property  and.  in  addition,  suffered  a 
shrinkage  of  $2,000,000  in  freight  and  passenger  receipts.  Vice 
President  A  W.  Thompson,  commending  the  devotion  to  duty 
of  thousands  of  employees,  says  that  "it  is  difficult  to  find  suit- 
able words  of  comment."  The  best  that  he  could  do  was  to 
direct  that  credit  be  entered  on  the  record  of  every  employee 
who  assisted  in  restoring  the  road  to  rormal  condition,  and  that 
"the  record  Ik-  made  in  red  ink  " 
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DEPRECIATION  IN  RAILWAY  VALUATION. 

CF.  LOWETH,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
*  St  Paul,  discusses  in  a  letter  published  elsewhere  the 
editorial  in  our  issue  of  May  30  on  "Some  Disputed  Points  in 
Railway  Valuation:  Depreciation."  It  will  help  to  an  under- 
standing to  state  that  the  editorial  Mr.  Lowcth  refers  to  was 
not  meant  to  deal  with  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  purchase, 
but  solely  with  valuation  for  rate-making.  Furthermore,  it  was 
meant  to  be  rather  a  statement  of  opposing  views  and  practice 
than  a  discussion  of  the  correct  way  to  deal  with  depreciation 
in  making  a  valuation  for  rate-making. 

Whether  one  will  believe  that  a  deduction  for  depreciation 
should  be  made  in  valuation  for  rate-making  will  depend  largely 
on  his  theory  as  to  the  way  railway  rate*  and  profits  should  be 
regulated.  The  theory  now  most  generally  accepted  is  that 
ordinarily  a  railway  company  is  entitled  only  to  a  fair  return  on 
the  fair  value  of  its  property,  and  that  the  main  factor  in  fair 
value  is  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  physical  property.  As- 
suming that  that  principle  is  correct,  the  question  to  be  consid- 
ered here  is,  what  deduction,  if  any,  should  be  made  from  the 
cost  of  reproduction  new  because  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Lowcth  apparently  takes  the  position  that,  in  valuation 
for  rate-making,  no  such  deduction  should  be  made.  Let  us  test 
this  by  some  hypothetical  cases.  When  the  construction  of  a 
railway  has  just  been  finished,  doubtless  its  actual  cost  should 
be  accepted  as  its  cost  of  reproduction  new.  Depreciation  of  Us 
ties,  rails  and  so  on  immediately  sets  in,  and  will  not  for  some 
years  be  offset  by  renewals,  simply  because  there  is  no  sense  in 
renewing  things  the  depreciation  of  which  has  been  so  slight  as 
not  measurably  to  affect  their  serviceability.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  fact  that  the  necessary  expenditures  for  maintenance 
during  the  first  few  years  are  relatively  small  will  nominally 
keep  down  operating  expenses  and  increase  net  earnings.  In 
consequence,  the  nominal  net  earnings  during  this  period  may 
be  more  than  a  fair  return.  The  management  may  pay  out  the 
net  earnings  nominally  in  excess  of  a  fair  return  in  dividends. 
As  time  goes  on,  however,  the  amount  of  renewals  that  have  to 
be  made  annually  increases  until  finally  a  point  is  reached  when 
year  by  year  depreciation  is  just  offset  by  expenditures  for 
maintenance.  Meantime,  other  things  being  equal,  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  maintenance  has  increased  operating  expenses  and 
reduced  net  earnings,  so  that  there  are  now  no  surplus  earnings 
over  a  fair  return,  and  only  a  fair  return  can  be -paid.  At  about 
this  time  a  commission  comes  along  to  make  a  valuation  for 
rate-making.  The  original  cost  of  the  road  was  $5Oj000  a  mile. 
The  commission  ascertains  that  this  would  be  its  present  cost 
of  reproduction  new,  but  holds  that  a  deduction  of  $2,500  a  mile 
should  be  made  for  depreciation  because  the  depreciation  of  the 
ties,  rails  and  so  on  since  they  were  put  in  service  has  actually 
decreased  the  value  of  these  parts  of  the  road  that  much.  The 
railroad  protests  against  this  deduction  because  if  its  valuation 
is  made  only  $47,250  a  mile,  and  its  rates  are  adjusted  accord- 
ingly, it  will  be  unable  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  original 
investment  of  $50 XXX)  a  mile.  The  commission,  in  reply,  points 
out  that  the  earnings  in  excess  of  a  fair  return  which  have  been 
paid  out  in  dividends  amount  to  $2,500  a  mile,  which  just  equals 
the  amount  of  the  depreciation:  takes  the  position  that,  in  effect, 
the  stockholders  have  received  back  this  much  of  their  prin- 
cipal: and  therefore  holds  that  they  have  no  right  to  complain 
if  it  is  not  included  in  the  valuation  on  which  they  arc  in  future 
to  be  allowed  a  return    Is  the  commission  right? 

Perhaps  the  question  will  be  made  easier  to  answer  by  chang- 
ing the  illustration.  Suppose  that  during  the  first  few  years  of 
the  road's  history,  when  the  necessary  renewals  were  small,  the 
nominal  operating  expenses  relatively  small  and  the  nominal 
net  earnings  in  excess  of  a  fair  return,  the  management  had 
recognized  the  fact  that  depreciation  really  was  going  on.  even 
if  it  was  not  necessary  yet  to  take  it  up  in  the  maintenance 
expenditures,  and  had  paid  the  stockholders  only  a  fair  return, 
investing  the  nominal  surplus  net  earnings  in  additional  ballast. 


the  filling  in  of  wooden  trestles,  and  other  improvements  coat- 
ing, all  told,  $2,500  a  mile.  When  the  valuation  was  made  the 
management  naturally  would  contend  that  these  expenditures 
from  earnings  should  be  included  in  the  value  of  property  in- 
vestment. Would  it  be  right? 

Railway  officers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  But  if  appreciation  due  to  expenditures 
from  earnings  for  some  parts  of  the  property  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  valuation,  why  should  not  depreciation  of  some 
other  parts  of  it  be  considered?  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not 
work  both  ways.  Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  actually  a 
new  road  ordinarily  falls  far  short  of  earning  a  "fair  return." 

Mr.  Loweih  says  that  "if  the  valuation  of  the  property  is  for 
rate-making  purposes,  then  no  account  of  the  depreciated  con- 
dition of  the  property  need  be  taken,  as  the  owner  will  be  obliged 
to  continue  to  maintain  it,  and  must  necessarily  be  allowed  a 
sufficient  return  over  and  above  the  interest  on  the  investment 
and  the  cost  of  operating  the  property,  to  take  care  of  all  appre- 
ciation." 

If  the  owner  has  been  allowed  to  earn  enough  for  all  these 
purposes,  and  has  used  the  earnings  for  them,  then  there 
is  no  depreciation  to  be  allowed  for  in  a  valuation,  simply 
because  there  is  no  depreciation  in  fact.  If  he  has  not  earned 
enough  for  all  these  purposes,  and  his  property  has  been  man- 
aged with  reasonable  prudence,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed with  earnings  more  than  sufficient  for  all  these  purposes 
in  future.  And  if  he  has  earned  enough  for  all  these  purposes, 
but  has  failed  to  use  in  the  maintenance  of  the  property  the 
funds  that  were  needed  to  prevent  depreciation,  why.  on  the 
same  principle,  should  not  an  allowance  for  depreciation  be 
made  in  the  valuation  of  his  property? 

-  Innumerable  editorial  discussions  of  valuation  have  been  pub- 
lished in  these  columns  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  In  view  of 
them  it  is  doubtless  needless  to  say  that  the  Railway  Age  Gatette 
firmly  believes  there  are  many  things  that  should  be  considered 
in  railway  valuation  besides  the  original  cost  and  the  deprecia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  various  elements  of  the  property. 
What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  has  been  intended  only  to 
bring  out  clearly  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  depreciation  of 
certain  elements  of  the  property  is  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
Consideration  of  it  is  made  no  less  necessary  because  it  may 
be  many  times  more  than  offset  by  appreciation  due  to  adap- 
tation and  solidification  of  road  bed,  to  increased  value  of  real 
estate,  to  permanent  improvements  made  from  earnings,  and  to 
the  going  value  inherent  in  an  old  and  established  concern. 
These  elements  and  many  others  ought  to  be  considered;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  fair  valuation  is  made  these 
things  will  be  found  in  the  cases  of  a  great  majority  of  roads 
to  weigh  many  times  heavier  than  any  allowance  that  can  prop- 
erly be  made  for  depreciation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  believe  the  interest  and  dividends,  or  the  net 
earnings,  of  individual  railways  should  be  limited  to  any  arbi- 
trary percentage  on  their  valuations,  even  though  such  percent- 
age be  given  the  specious  name  of  a  "fair  return."  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  make  different  roads 
operating  in  the  same  territory,  but  having  widely  different 
densities  of  traffic  and  operating  expenses,  earn  the  same  per- 
centages of  return  on  their  valuations,  no  matter  how  rates 
were  adjusted.  In  the  second  place,  to  restrict  all  to  the  same 
return  would  be  unjust  and  inexpedient  even  if  it  were  possible, 
because  what  would  be  a  "fair  return"  for  a  railway  that  is 
incapably  and  expensively  managed  would  be  a  wholly  unfair 
return  for  one  that  is  ably  and  economically  managed.  The 
conditions  to  be  dealt  with  in  regulating  railway  rates,  securi- 
ties and  profits  are  so  exceedingly  complex  that  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  valuation  that  will  give  due  weight  to  all  the 
factors  that  should  be  considered  will  be  very  great.  The  diffi- 
culty of  making  any  practical  use  of  the  valuation  after  it  is 
finished  will  he  yet  greater. 
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letters  to  the  Urdtton 

MR.  LOWETH  ON  DEPRECIATION  IN  VALUATION. 

Chicago.  June  3,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  ok  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  May  30  entitled,  "Some  Disputed 
Points  in  Railway  Valuation:  Depreciation,"  seems  to  me  to 
come  quite  wide  of  hitting  the  mark. 

Whether  depreciation  should  be  considered  or  not,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  valuation  is  made.  If 
the  property  is  to  change  ownership  from  a  ready  seller  to  a 
willing  buyer,  the  valuation  should  lake  full  account  of  depre- 
dation. If  the  owner,  in  the  case  of  a  railroad,  has  for  several 
years  renewed  less  than  the  due  proportion  of  rails  and  ties, 
or  otherwise  has  let  the  property  run  down,  he  has  profited  to 
that  extent,  and  has  thereby  placed  a  greater  burden  of  future 
maintenance  on  the  property,  which  the  prospective  purchaser 
should  take  into  account.  Of  course,  property  is  sometimes  sold 
when  for  certain  reasons  cither  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to 
the  transaction  are  willing  to  overlook  depreciation. 

If,  however,  the  valuation  of  the  property  is  for  rate-making 
purposes,  then  no  account  of  the  depreciated  condition  of  the 
property  need  be  taken,  as  the  owner  will  be  obliged  to  continue 
to  maintain  it,  and  must  necessarily  be  allowed  a  sufficient  return 
over  and  above  the  interest  on  the  investment,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  the  property,  to  take  care  of  all  depreciation. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  kind  of  valuation  referred  to  in  your 
editorial  is  that  made  by  the  various  states,  and  now  proposed 
to  be  made  by  the  Federal  authorities,  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States;  and  unless  it  is  a  question  of  the  purchase  of 
these  properties,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  would  be  gained  by 
taking  into  account  depreciation  or  "condition  per  cent  ,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  termed,  except,  possibly,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  fair  average  rate  of  depreciation  to  be  allowed  to 
the  owners  of  the  properties,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion, interest  and  profit  C.  F.  Lowetii, 

Chief  Entioetr.  Chit»«o.  Mi1»itiV«  ft  St.  Paul. 

THE  DANGER  OF  HIGH  FIXED  CHARGES. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Junr  U.  I»U. 
To  the  Editor  ok  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  history  of  railway  financing,  culminating  '»  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  misfortune,  raises  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  government  allowing  public  carriers  to  increase  their  in- 
debtedness ad  libitum.  In  1900  the  amount  of  railway  funded 
debt  outstanding,  based  on  official  sources,  bore  a  proportion 
to  railway  capital  stock  of  96.56  per  cent  ,  in  1905  11062  per 
cent.,  and  in  1910  12698  per  cent  The  inquisitive  observer 
wonders  whether  he  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  outcome. 
Obviously  there  may  be  two  kinds  of  restriction  on  the  ever  in- 
creasing tendency  to  expand  funded  debt:  (1)  the  natural  or 
economic,  and  (2)  the  artificial  or  governmental.  Tile  first  is 
to  be  most  dreaded  because  it  comes  with  unexpected  force 
and  is  curative  only;  the  second  is  to  be  most  desired,  because 
it  establishes  in  advance  a  rule  of  action  and  is  preventive 
rather  than  curative. 

Doubtless  the  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the 
investors,  who  in  the  main  appear  to  prefer  bond  investments, 
hence  the  floating  of  new  bond  issues  (roes  on  unchecked.  But 
bankruptcy  brings  railway  manager,  stockholder,  and  bond- 
holder alike  into  predicament;  the  manager  loses  control,  the 
stockholder  steps  down  and  out.  and  the  bondholder  is  forced 
against  bis  will  to  become  a  stockholder  Nor  is  the  con- 
version of  hondholdings  into  stockholdings  a  painless  ami  in- 
expensive metamorphosis.  Many  a  stockholder  today  was  for- 
merly a  bondholder  and  now  faces  another  set  of  bondholders. 
Perhaps  the  shipper  and  the  employee  should  be  allowed  to 
gel  in  a  word  edgrwsso  as  to  their  opinion  in  the  matTcr. 

The  force  that  lie*  behind  a  debt   catm-l  bo  miiitn,  ,-,«|  by 


calling  it  "funded"  debt  or  "bonded"  debt;  the  day  of  maturity 
arrives  strictly  on  time.  A  reasonable  amount  of  borrowed 
capital  may  be  used  with  profit  and  advantage  to  all  parties,  but 
there  must  be  a  safety  valve  somewhere  The  schoolboy  asks, 
"Why  have  stockholders  at  all?"  "If  the  railways  can  borrow 
in  amount  beyond  100  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock,  why  nut 
borrow  the  entire  necessary  capital  and  let  the  bondholders 
operate  the  road?"  While  the  question  is  illogical,  it  suggests 
a  serious  proposition,  which  is  that  every  road  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  borrowing  capital  in  excess  of  its  cap- 
ital stock,  and  also  should  not  be  granted  permission  by  the 
regulating  commission  to  issue  bonds  in  excess  of,  say,  90  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  stock  unless  extraordinary  necessity  can  be 
shown.  •  E.  S.  Hobbs. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  VALUATION  CONVENTION. 


Chicago,  April  17,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  of  toe  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

Referring  to  your  issue  of  April  11,  1913,  page  836,  on  "Na- 
tional Valuation  Convention  Urged,"  I  beg  to  comment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  my  opinion,  a  convention  such  as  that  proposed  would  be 
so  large  and  unwieldy  that  no  results  could  be  accomplished. 
If  one  valuation  engineer  from  each  railroad  system  was  in- 
cluded this  item  alone  would  mean  1,306  men.  The  American 
Railway  Association,  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  thus  far 
appointed  no  valuation  commissions,  therefore  could  not  be 
represented.  A  large  number  of  consulting  engineers  are,  or 
have  been  engaged  more  or  less  upon  valuation  of  public  util- 
ities These  latter  would  not  be  especially  equipped  to  handle- 
railway  valuations. 

If  the  convention  were  represented  by  members  as  proposed 
there  would  be  upwards  of  2.000  in  such  a  conference,  a  mul- 
titude among  which  no  decision  upon  a  single  point  could  be 
made  unanimous. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  railways  are  not  equipped  to  prop- 
erly make  valuations  of  their  properties.  Among  the  western 
roads,  especially  in  states  where  valuations  have  already  been 
made  to  state  commissions,  this  work  is  already  well  in  hand 
and  with  little  effort  can  be  systematized  and  made  uniform. 
The  forms,  methods,  unit  prices,  depreciation,  engineering  in- 
terest, appreciation,  adaptation,  solidification  and  seasoning  and 
the  many  other  items  entering  into  a  valuation  are  already  well 
established,  and  while  it  is  true  differences  exist  among  the 
various  valuations  already  prepared,  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only  and  the  principles  arc  well  established. 

Any  well  organized  engineering  department  of  our  railways 
is  already  cquipprd.  or  can  be  so  equipped  on  short  notice  to 
perfect  an  organisation  to  value  its  property. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  promulgated  the 
classification  of  operating  and  construction  expenses  on  rail- 
roads. Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  commission, 
was  aided  in  the  work  by  a  "Committee  of  Twenty-five,"  who 
were  representatives  from  the  accounting  departments  of  rep- 
resentative railways,  and  this  committee  succeeded  in  estab 
lisbing  a  classification,  which  has  as  important  a  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  the  railroads  as  the  valuation  of  its  properties 
k  likely  ever  to  have,  and  if  such  an  important  work  can  be 
accomplished  by  such  means,  it  would  be  more  practicable  it 
(be  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  invite  the  rail- 
.  r  .ls  to  appoint  as  representatives  at  a  conference  about  twenty, 
tr.  r  men.  composed  of  railroad  engineers  and  accountants  who 
v  '  \;U\  meet  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officers 
and  promulgate  rules  and  establish  principles  covering  every 
item  entering  into  a  railroad  valuation.  Real  constructive  work 
:.-?il  definite  results  would  be  more  readily  and  satisfactorily 
;  it  .nipli  .!-cd  bv  such  a  body  than  a  mass  meeting  of  2.000 
persons,  each  having  divergent  views. 

I..  C.  Fritcii. 

Ckiff  F.ntineer.  Oncago  Grrat  Western. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  COMMENTS  ON  VALUATION 


In  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Opinion  by  Justice  Hughes  Discusses  Railroad  Valuation. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  [omissions  consist  principally 
of  citations  and  arc  indicated  thus  *  *  *]  of  that  part  of  the 
Minnesota  Rate  Case  decision  dealing  with  valuation  : 

The  rate-making  power  is  a  legislative  power  and  necessarily 
implies  a  range  of  legislative  discretion.  We  do  not  sit  as  a 
board  of  revision  to  substitute  our  judgment  for  that  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  commission  lawfully  constituted  by  it,  as  to 
matters  within  the  province  of  either.  San  Diego  Land  &  Town 
Co.  v.  Jasper,  189  U.  S  439,  446.  The  case  falls  within  a  well 
defined  category-  Here  we  have  a  general  schedule  of  rates, 
involving  the  profitableness  of  the  intrastate  operations  of  the 
carrier  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  state 
has  overstepped  the  constitutional  limit  by  making  the  rates  so 
unreasonably  low  that  the  carriers  are  deprived  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

The  property  of  the  railroad  corporation  has  been  devoted 
to  a  public  use.  There  is  always  the  obligation  springing  from 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged— which  private 
exigency  may  not  be  permitted  to  ignore— that  there  shall  not  be 
an  exorbitant  charge  for  the  service  rendered.  But  the  state 
has  not  seen  fit  to  undertake  the  service  itself  ;  and  the  private 
property  embarked  in  it  is  not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  legislative 
caprice.  It  rests  secure  under  the  constitutional  protection 
which  extends  not  merely  to  the  title  but  to  the  right  to  receive 
just  compensation  for  the  service  given  to  the  public*    •  * 

In  determining  whether  that  right  has  been  denied,  each  case 
must  rest  upon  its  special  facts.    But  the  general  principles 
which  arc-  applicable  in  a  case  of  this  character  have  been  se'» 
forth  in  the  decisions. 

(1)  .  The  basis  of  calculation  is  the  "fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty" used  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.    •    *  • 

(2)  .  The  ascertainment  of  that  value  is  not  controlled  by 
artificial  rules.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  formulas,  but  there  must 
be  a  reasonable  judgment  having  its  basis  in  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  all  relevant  facts.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  thus 
broadly  described  in  Smylh  v.  Ames.    *    *  * 

(3)  .  Where  the  business  of  the  carrier  is  both  interstate  and 
intrastate,  the  question  whether  a  scheme  of  maximum  rates 
fixed  by  the  state  for  intrastate  transportation  affords  a  fair  re- 
turn, must  be  determined  by  considering  separately  the  value  of 
the  property  employed  in  the  intrastate  business  and  the  com- 
pensation allowed  in  that  business  under  the  rates  prescribed 
This  was  also  ruled  in  the  Smyth  case  (id.  p.  541).  The  reason, 
as  there  stated,  is  that  the  state  cannot  justify  unreasonably  low 
rates  for  domestic  transportation,  considered  alone,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  carrier  is  rarning  large  profits  on  its  interstate 
business,  and,  on  the  other  band,  the  carrier  cannot  justify 
unreasonably  high  rates  on  domestic  business  because  only  in 
that  way  is  it  able  to  meet  losses  on  its  interstate  business 

In  the  present  case*,  the  necessity  of  this  segregation  of  the 
domestic  business  in  determining  values  and  results  of  opera- 
tion, was  recognized  by  both  parties.  Voluminous  testimony  was 
taken  before  the  Master,  and  numerous  exhibits  containing  data 
and  calculations  were  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
respective  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
carriers  in  Minnesota,  the  amount  of  income  and  expense  in 
that  state,  their  theories  of  apportionment  between  the  inter- 
state and  intrastate  business,  and  iheir  contentions  as  to  the  net 
return  for  intrastate  transportation  under  the  state  rates.  The 
multitude  of  facts  which  are  involved  makes  it  impossible  here 
to  present  a  comprehensive  review,  even  in  a  summary  way  We 
must  be  content  with  a  statement  of  the  salient  points  and  deal 
only  with  those  matters  which,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  entire  record,  we  recard  as  controlling  our  decision. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  (save  in  certain  particulars,  which 


we  need  not  now  mention,  with  respect  to  that  of  the  Minne- 
apolis &.  St.  I.ouis)  the  method  adopted  by  the  Master  was  as 
follows : 

The  period  taken  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sufficiency  of 
the  rates  was  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908.  During  this 
period,  all  the  rates  in  question,  freight  and  passenger,  were 
actually  in  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  commodity  rates 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  April  18,  1907,  which  had  been  en- 
joined. The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  intrastate  revenue 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  the  application  of  the  com- 
modity rates  is  shown. 

The  Master  found  the  present  value  of  tlie  entire  property  of 
the  carrier,  used  in  the  public  service  in  the  -state  of  Minnesota. 
This  valuation  was  as  of  June  30,  1908.  and  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new.  The  Master  also  made 
findings  as  to  the  original  cost  of  construction,  and  as  to  the 
present  value  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  reproduction  new,  of  the 
entire  system  of  the  carrier.  The  estimated  value  of  the  rail- 
road property  within  the  state  was  divided  between  the  freight 
and  passenger  business  upon  the  relation  of  the  gross  revenue 
derived  from  each.  The  part  of  the  total  value  which  was  thus 
assigned  to  the  freight  business  within  the  state  was  then  divided 
between  the  interstate  and  intrastate  freight  business  on  the  basts 
of  gross  revenue ;  and  a  similar  division  was  made  between  the 
interstate  and  intrastate  business  of  the  property  value  assigned 
to  the  passenger  department.  In  this  way  the  Master  found 
the  value  of  the  property  used  in  intrastate  transportation,  freight 
and  passenger,  upon  which  he  computed  the  net  return  received 
by  the  carrier. 

There  was  no  substantial  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  the  en- 
tire revenue  assignable  to  the  stale  or  as  to  its  division  between 
interstate  and  intrastate  business,  as  an  examination  of  the 
transactions  in  which  the  revenue  was  obtained  permitted  the 
making  of  the  requisite  apportionments  with  reasonable  certainty. 

The  Master  also  ascertained  the  total  expense  incurred  by  the 
carrier  within  the  state.  This  expense  was  first  divided  between 
freight  and  passenger  business.  Those  items  of  cost  which  were 
directly  incurred  in  each  sort  of  business,  and  not  common  to 
both,  were  directly  assigned;  and  such  items  were  found  to 
cover  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  expenses.  The  remaining  items, 
those  of  common  expense,  were  divided  between  the  freight 
and  passenger  business  upon  the  relation,  as  to  most  of  them,  of 
revenue  train- miles,  and  others,  of  revenue  engine-miles. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  share  of  the  expense  within  the 
state  of  the  freight  and  passenger  departments  respectively,  it 
remained  to  divide  that  share,  in  each  case,  between  the  inter- 
state and  intrastate  business.  This  apportionment  was  made,  in 
the  case  of  freight  expense,  upon  what  was  termed  an  "equated 
ton-mile  basis":  and  in  the  case  of  passenger  expense  upon  an 
"equated  passenger-mile  basis."  That  is  to  say,  the  Master  con- 
cluded that  the  cost  per  ton-mile  of  doing  the  intrastate  freight 
business  was  at  least  two  and  one-half  times  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  of  the  interstate  freight  business,  and  hence  he  divided  the 
total  freight  expense  according  to  the  relation  of  the  interstate 
and  intrastate  ton-miles  after  the  latter  had  been  increased  two 
and  one  half  times.  In  the  case  of  the  passenger  expense,  he 
concluded  that  the  cost  per  passcngcr-mile  in  the  intrastate 
business  was  at  least  15  per  cent,  greater  than  that  in  the  interstate 
business,  and  the  total  passenger  expense  was  divided  upon  the 
relation  of  passengcr-milcs  after  increasing  the  intrastate  pas- 
senger-miles 15  per  cent.  By  the  use  of  equalizing  factors,  the 
same  icsnlt  was  obtained  upon  what  was  called  an  "equated 
revenue  basis." 

The  net  profits  of  the  interstate  and  intrastate  businesses, 
respectively,  passenger  and  freight,  were  then  found  by  deduct- 
ing the  apportioned  share  of  expense  from  the  apportioned  share 
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of  revenue,  and  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  upon  the 
property  value  assigned  to  each  sort  of  business  was  computed. 
The  Master  concluded  that  the  returns  from  intrastate  trans- 
portation were  unreasonably  low  and  hence  that  the  rates  in 
question  were  confiscatory. 

The  validity  of  the  result  depends  upon  the  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  property  within  the  state  and  the  apportionments 
both  of  value  and  of  expense  between  the  interstate  and  intra- 
state operations. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  three  cases  separately: 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  par  value,  April  30,  1908.  of  the  stock  of  this  company 
was  found  to  be  $215,539,634.99,  and  of  the  bonds  $190,256,577.66; 
total,  $405,796,392.65.  (Included  in  this  statement  of  capital 
stock  is  the  sum  of  $60,539,634.99  received  to  April  30,  1908, 
upon  subscriptions  to  new  capital  stock  ($95,000,000)  authorized 
by  stockholders'  resolution  January  7,  1907.) 

These  securities  and  their  value  in  the  market  rest  upon  the 
entire  property  of  tbc  company.  They  include  assets  of  con- 
siderable value  (for  example,  the  stock  of  the  Northwestern 
Improvement  Company  owning  extensive  coal  lands)  which, 
however,  do  not  form  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  operating 
property  of  the  company  or  that  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
upon  which  the  fair  return  is  to  be  calculated  (15  I.  C.  C.  376, 
397,  407).  Referring  to  the  market  value  of  the  securities,  the 
Master  said :  "Assets  and  property  not  devoted  to  public  service 
have  not  been  valued,  and  as  they  are  a  large  element  in  stock 
valuation  it  follows  that  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  is  wholly 
unreliable  and  cannot  be  used  in  these  cases  as  an  element  in 
determining  the  value  of  operating  property  or  as  a  basis  for 
rate-making."  In  this  view  the  Master  was  undoubtedly  right- 
Much  evidence  was  produced  before  the  Master  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  entire  railroad  system  from  the  beginning  down  to  April 
30,  1908.  This,  the  Master  states,  could  be  shown  only  by  the 
corporate  books  and  records;  and  in  the  early  history  of  the 
original  company  these  are  somewhat  obscure  and  uncertain  and, 
by  reason  of  lapse  of  time,  could  not  be  verified  by  other  proof. 
The  total  investment  cost  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  thus  shown,  was  $369,252,755.  This  included  certain 
items  which  the  Master  held  not  to  be  properly  allowable  as  a 
part  of  the  cost,  and  after  their  deduction  the  cost  was  found  to 
be  $312,243,555.  Of  this  investment  cost,  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  submitted  by  the  company's  controller  that  the  sum 
of  $128,184,985.82  was  expended  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  improvements  and  betterments,  during  the  period 
from  September  1,  1896,  to  April  30,  1908.  The  Master  found 
that  the  Minnesota  track  mileage  is  substantially  21  per  cent, 
of  the  track  mileage  of  the  whole  system  and  that  if  the  cost 
were  apportioned  accordingly,  the  amount  assignable  to  the 
state  of  the  entire  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  as  stated, 
would  be  $65,571,462. 

The  Master,  however,  and  the  court  below  in  confirming  his 
findings,  held  that  rates  were  not  to  be  predicated  upon  the 
original  investment. 

Taking,  as  the  basis,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  the  Master 
found  that  the  value  of  the  entire  railroad  system  or  operating 
property  of  this  company  to  be  $452,666,4H9  The  value  of  that 
portion  of  the  system  which  was  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  was 
separately  found,  on  the  same  basis,  to  be  $90,204,545.  It  was 
upon  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  State,  as 
apportioned  between  the  interstate  and  intrastate  business,  that 
the  Master  computed  the  rate  of  return. 

The  total  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1908,  from  its  Minnesota  business  (interstate  and  intra- 
state) was  found  to  be  $5,431,514.56.  This  was  equal  to  6.021 
per  cent,  on  the  entire  ('Miniated  value  of  the  property.  This 
showing  of  the  results  of  the  entire  business  at  once  directs 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  methods  adopted  in  making 
apportionments,  but  before  considering  these,  the  question  is 
presented  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  underlying  estimate  of 


value.  May  it  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  a  finding  that  the 
rates  are  confiscatory? 

Values.  The  items  entering  into  the  valuation  are  40  in 
number. 

The  first  item  is: 

"Lands  for  right-of-way.  yards  and  terminals— $21,024,562." 

This  is  for  the  bare  land,  without  structures  or  improvements 
of  any  sort,  as  the  entire  cost  of  reproduction  in  building  the 
road  and  erecting  all  the  existing  structures  is  covered  in  other 
items.  The  Master  states  that  the  amount  thus  allowed  for  land 
is  made  up  as  follows: 

Terminal  properties.  St.  Paul  appraisement  of  Read,  Watson 

&  Taylor,  as  modified  by  railroad  company   17.645.100.24 

Add  5  per  cent,  for  tbe  co»t  of  acquisition  and  consequential 

damage*   382,255.01 

Property  acquired  after  appraisement   •128,725.69 

Minneapolis  appraisement  of  Klwocd.  llamey  and  Ridgewav. 

as  modified  by  railway  company   4,027,616.17 

Add  5  per  cent,  for  acquisition  and  consequential  damages   iOI^MU  80 

Property  acquired  after  appraisement   I27J37M 

Duluth.  appraisement  of  Stryktr.  McndenMI  and  Utile...,  3.602,44  3  43 
Add  25  per  cent,  fot  railway  value,  cost  of  acquisition  and 

consequential  damages    900.610.8$ 

Total  ralue  of  terminals  $17,315,869.4$ 

Lands  outside  of  terminals   3.708,693-4$ 

Gr«nd  tout   .»2I.024.562.5>0 

The  appellants  insist  that  no  more  than  $9,498,099.27  should 
have  been  allowed. 

It  is  contended  that  the  valuation  was  made  upon  a  wrong 
theory;  that  it  is  a  speculative  estimate  of  "cost  of  reproduc- 
tion"; that  it  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  ad- 
jacent or  similarly  situated  property;  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  present  value,  in  any  true  sense,  but  constitutes  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  amount  which  the  railway  company  would  have  to 
pay  to  acquire  its  right-of-way,  yards  and  terminals,  on  an 
assumption,  itself  inadmissible,  that,  while  the  railroad  did  not 
exist,  all  other  conditions,  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  of  the  State,  and  the  location,  population 
and  activities  of  towns,  villages  and  cities,  were  as  they  now 
are. 

We  may  first  consider  the  basis  for  the  finding  with  respect 
to  the  "lands  outside  terminals,"  that  is.  the  right-of-way  and 
station  grounds,  etc..  outside  the  three  cities. 

(a)  Lands  outside  terminals.  The  complainants'  witness  was 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  land  commissioner  of  the  company,  who  has 
charge  of  the  land  grants  for  its  entire  system,  of  its  right-of- 
way  and  land  purchases,  and  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  con- 
nection with  land  values  along  the  lines  of  the  railway.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1906,  the  state  notified  the  company  to  report 
the  value  of  its  properties,  requiring  a  statement  in  one  column 
of  the  "market  value"  and  in  another  column,  of  the  "value  for 
railway  purposes."  Mr.  Cooper  was  instructed  to  prepare  the 
valuation  for  this  report.  From  the  information  he  received 
in  special  inquiries,  and  his  own  knowledge,  and  following  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  instructions  from  the  state,  he  set  down 
under  the  heading  of  "market  value."  not  the  market  value  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  but  what  in  his  judgment  it  would 
cost  the  railroad  company  to  acquire  the  land.  This  included 
an  excess  which  he  estimated  the  company  would  have  to  pay 
over  the  market  value  of  contiguous  and  similar  property  if  it 
were  called  upon  to  undertake  such  a  reproduction  of  its  right- 
of-way.  It  did  not,  however,  embrace  an  allowance  for  pay- 
ments which  might  have  to  be  made  for  improvements  that 
possibly  might  be  found  upon  the  property  in  such  case,  or  for 
the  consequential  or  severance  damages  which  might  possibly 
have  to  be  met,  or  fur  the  expense  of  acquisition.  These  sup- 
posed additional  outlays  he  undertook  to  estimate  For  this 
purpose  he  increased  the  "market  value"  as  stated  (in  the  case 
of  agricultural  lands  generally  multiplying  it  by  threel  and 
thus  reached  the  amount  set  down  as  the  "value  for  railway 
purposes."    *    •  • 

The  "market  value"  of  the  lands  (outside  of  the  three  cities), 
thus  fixed  and  reported  to  the  state  was  $2,008,491  50.  and  the 
increased  amount  estimated,  in  the  manner  stated,  which  was 
reported  as  the  "value  for  railway  purposes"  was  $4,944.92460 
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The  latter  amount  was  submitted  by  the  complainants  in  this 
case  as  the  value  of  the  lands.  The  Master  thought  that  the 
complainants'  witness  used  too  large  a  multiplier  and  allowed 
75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  thus  claimed,  or  $3,708,693.45,  stating 
that  this  was  determined  upon  as  the  "fair  reproduction  value  of 
the  property."  This  allowance,  it  will  be  observed,  was  about 
$1,700,000  in  excess  of  Mr.  Cooper's  estimate  of  "market  value" 
as  that  term  was  used  in  making  the  report. 

(b)  Terminal  properties.  This  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
lands  for  the  right-of-way.  yards  and  terminals  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  The  total  original  cost  of  these  lands 
to  the  company  (according  to  its  statement  based  on  the  best 
information  obtainable)  including  purchases  to  April  30,  1908, 
was  $4,527,22876.  The  Master  allowed  as  their  value,  apart 
from  the  improvements  made  by  the  company  which,  as  we 
have  said,  were  embraced  in  the  other  items  of  reproduction  cost, 
the  sum  of  $17,315,869.45. 

In  preparing  the  valuation  for  the  report  to  the  state,  Mr. 
Cooper  employed  real  estate  men  in  each  of  the  cities  to  make 
an  appraisement.  He  instructed  them,  as  he  testifies,  "to  make 
a  conservative  report  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  properties 
owned  by  the  company  in  each  of  their  respective  cities."  They 
divided  the  property  into  districts  and  reported  their  estimate 
of  units  of  value,  as.  for  example,  by  the  square  foot.  Mr. 
Cooper  looU  these  reports,  discussed  their  valuations  with  the 
appraisers  and  aided  by  his  own  knowledge,  formed  an  inde- 
pendent judgment,  in  no  case  increasing  and  in  some  instances 
(with  respect  to  certain  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  property)  re- 
ducing the  appraisers'  values.  He  then  set  forth  under  the  head- 
ing "market  value'*  in  the  report  to  the  state,  as  described  in 
the  testimony  we  have  quoted,  his  estimate  of  what  it  would 
cost  the  company  to  purchase  these  lands,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments that  might  be  upon  them,  severance  and  consequential 
damages  and  expenses  incident  to  acquisition.  The  amounts  he 
thus  fixed  were  as  follows:  For  the  property  in  St.  Paul, 
$7,645,100.24;  in  Minneapolis,  $4.027,616.17 ;  in  Duluth.  $3,555,- 
593-93.  In  the  case  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  properties 
the  amounts  arc  precisely  those  adopted  by  the  Master  in  his 
findings  and  to  this  he  adds  5  per  cent,  to  cover  cost  of 
acquisition  and  consequential  damages.  The  Master  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  appraisers  of  these  properties  were  "fully  im- 
pressed with  their  value  for  railroad  purposes"  and  that  their 
appraisement  as  verified  by  them  heforc  him  and  modified  by  the 
railway  company  "is  a  generous  valuation  and  should  be  accepted 
as  full  railroad  value  of  the  terminal  properties."  and  it  was  so 
accepted  with  the  addition  above  stated.  With  respect  to  the 
Duluth  property,  where  the  appraisement  appears  to  have  rested 
upon  the  ordinary  values  of  real  estate,  the  Master  sets  forth 
as  the  appraised  value,  $3,602,443,43,  to  which  he  adds  25  per 
cent,  or  $900.61085  "for  railway  value,  cost  of  acquisition  and 
consequential  damages." 

In  reviewing  the  findings,  the  court  below  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  Master  in  effect  found  that  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction and  the  present  value  of  the  lands  for  the  terminals  in 
the  three  great  cities,  including  therein  all  cost  of  acquisition, 
consequential  damages,  and  value  for  railroad  use  which  he 
allowed,  was  only  about  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal 
value  of  the  lands  in  sales  between  private  parties.  He  found 
the  value  of  the  lands  outside  the  terminals  to  be  only  twice 
their  normal  value." 

From  our  examination  of  the  evidence  we  are  unable  to 
conclude  that  the  excess  staled  may  be  thus  limited.  What  is 
termer!  the  normal  value  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  It  fur- 
ther will  be  observed  that  the  amount  thus  allowed  in  Item  I 
for  lands,  yards  and  terminals,  both  in  and  out  of  the  three 
cities  ($21,024,562),  was  included  in  the  total  on  which  4}4 
per  cent,  was  allowed  in  Item  30  for  "Kngineering.  superintend- 
ence, legal  expenses."  and  again  was  included  in  the  total  on 
which  5  per  cent,  was  allowed  in  Item  37  for  "Contingencies," 
and,  in  addition,  was  included  in  the  total  on  which  10  per  cent, 
was  allowed  in  Item  39  for  "Interest  during  construction." 


These  arc  the  results  of  the  endeavor  to  apply  the  cost-of- 
reproduction  method  in  determining  the  value  of  the  right-of- 
way.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that,  so  far  as  the  estimate  rests 
upon  a  supposed  compulsory  feature  of  the  acquisition,  it  can- 
not be  sustained.  It  is  said  that  the  company  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  than  what  is  the  normal  market  value  of 
property  in  transactions  between  private  parties;  that  it  would 
lack  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  and.  in  view  of  its  needs,  it  would 
have  to  give  a  higher  price.  It  is  also  said  that  this  price  would 
be  in  excess  of  the  present  market  value  of  contiguous  or  simi- 
larly situated  property.  It  might  well  be  asked,  who  shall 
describe  the  conditions  that  would  exist,  or  the  exigencies  of 
the  hypothetical  owners  of  the  property,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  railroad  were  removed?  But,  aside  from  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  assume,  in  making  a  judicial  finding  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  acquire  the  property,  that  the  company  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  its  fair  market  value.  It  is  equipped  with  the 
governmental  power  of  eminent  domain.  In  view  of  its  public 
purpose,  it  has  been  granted  this  privilege  in  order  to  prevent 
advantage  being  taken  of  its  necessities.  It  would  be  free  to 
stand  upon  its  legal  rights  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
would  be  disregarded. 

It  is  urged  that,  in  this  view,  the  company  would  be  bound 
to  pay  the  "railway  value"  of  the  property.  Hut,  supposing 
the  railroad  to  be  obliterated  and  the  lands  to  be  held  by  others, 
the  owner  of  each  parcel  would  be  entitled  to  receive  on  its  con- 
demnation, its  /<tir  market  ;alue  for  all  its  available  uses  and 
purposes.  •  *  *  There  is  no  evidence  before  us  from  which 
the  amount  which  would  properly  be  allowable  in  such  con- 
demnation proceedings  can  be  ascertained. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  an  attempt  to  estimate  what 
would  be  the  ?ctual  cost  of  acquiring  the  right-of-way.  if  the 
railroad  were  not  there,  is  lo  indulge  in  mere  speculation.  The 
railroad  has  long  been  established;  to  it  have  been  tinked  the 
activities  of  agriculture,  industry  and  trade.  Communities  have 
long  been  dependent  upon  its  service,  and  their  growth  and 
development  have  been  conditioned  upon  the  facilities  it  has  pro- 
vided. The  uses  of  property  in  the  communities  which  it  serves 
are  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  it.  The  values  of  property 
along  its  line  largely  depend  upon  its  existence.  It  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  communal  life.  The  assumption  of  its  non- 
existence, and  at  the  same  time  that  the  values  that  rest  upon  it 
remain  unchanged,  is  impossible  and  cannot  be  entertained. 
The  conditions  of  ownership  of  the  property  and  the  amounts 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  in  acquiring  the  right-of-way, 
supposing  the  railroad  to  be  removed,  are  wholly  beyond  reach 
of  any  process  of  rational  determination.  The  cost-of-reproduc- 
tion  method  is  of  service  in  ascertaining  the  present  value  of  the 
plant,  when  it  is  reasonably  applied  and  when  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  property  may  be  ascertained  with  a  proper  degree  of 
certainly.  But  it  does  not  justify  the  acceptance  of  results 
which  depend  upon  mere  conjecture.  It  is  fundamental  that 
the  judicial  power  to  declare  legislative  action  invalid  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  clear  cases.  The 
constitutional  invalidity  must  be  manifest,  and  if  it  rests  upon 
disputed  questions  of  fact,  the  invalidating  facts  must  be  proved. 
And  this  is  true  of  asserted  value  as  of  other  facts. 

The  evidence  in  these  cases  demonstrates  that  the  appraise- 
ments of  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  properties  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Master  were  in  substance  appraisals  of  what 
was  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  value  of  the  railroad  right-of- 
way.  Efforts  to  express  the  results  in  the  terms  of  a  theory 
of  cost  of  reproduction  fail,  as  naturally  they  must,  to  alter  or 
obscure  the  essential  character  of  the  work  undertaken  and  per- 
formed. Presented  with  an  impossible  hypothesis,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  conform  to  it,  the  appraisers — men  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience—were manifestly  seeking  to  give  their  best  judgment 
as  to  what  the  railroad  right-of-way  was  worth.  And  doubtless 
it  was  believed  that  it  might  cost  even  more  to  acquire  the 
property,  if  one  attempted  to  buy  into  the  cities  as  they  now 
exist  and  all  the  difficulties  that  minht  be  imagined  as  incident 
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to  such  a  "reproduction"  were  considered.  The  railroad  right- 
of-way  was  conceived  to  be  a  property  sui  generis,  "a  large 
body  of  land  in  a  continuous  ownership,"  representing  one  of 
the  "highest  uses"  of  property  and  possessing  an  exceptional 
value.  The  estimates  before  us,  as  approved  by  the  Master,  with 
his  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Duluth  property, 
must  be  taken  to  be  estimates  of  the  "railway  value"  of  the 
land ;  and  whether  or  not  this  is  conceived  of  as  paid  to  other 
owners  upon  a  hypothetical  reacquisition  of  the  property  is  not 
controlling  when  we  come  to  the  substantial  question  to  be 
decided. 

That  question  is  whether,  in  determining  the  fair  present  value 
of  the  property  of  the  railroad  company  as  a  basis  of  its  charges 
to  the  public  it  is  entitled  to  a  valuation  of  its  right-of-way 
not  only  in  excess  of  the  amount  invested  in  it,  but  also  in  ex- 
cess of  the  market  value  of  contiguous  and  similarly  situated 
property.  For  the  purpose  of  making  rates,  is  its  land  devoted 
to  the  public  use  to  be  treated  (irrespective  of  improvements) 
not  only  as  increasing  in  value  by  reason  of  the  activities  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  community,  but  as  constantly  outstrip- 
ping in  this  increase,  all  neighboring  lands  of  like  character, 
devoted  to  other  uses?  If  rates  laid  by  competent  authority, 
state  or  national,  arc  otherwise  just  and  reasonable,  arc  they 
to  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  v<iid  because  they  do  not 
permit  a  return  upon  an  increment  so  calculated  ? 

It  is  clear  that  in  ascertaining  the  present  value  we  arc  not 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  oi  the  actual  invest- 
ment. If  that  has  been  reckless  or  improvident,  losses  may  be 
sustained  which  the  community  docs  not  underwrite.  As  the 
company  may  not  be  protected  in  its  actual  investment,  if  the 
value  of  its  property  In-  plainly  less,  so  the  making  of  a  just 
return  for  the  use  of  the  property  involves  the  recognition  of 
its  fair  value  if  it  be  more  than  its  cost  The  property  is  held 
in  private  ownership  and  it  is  that  property,  and  not  the  original 
cost  oi  it,  of  which  the  owner  may  not  be  deprived  without 
due  process  of  law.  But  still  it  is  property  employed  in  a  public 
calling,  subject  to  governmental  regulation  and  while  under  the 
guise  of  such  regulation  it  may  not  be  confiscated,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  attached  to  its  use  the  condition  that  charges 
to  the  public  shall  not  be  unreasonable.  And  where  the  inquiry 
is  as  to  the  fair  value  of  the  property,  in  order  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  the  return  allowed  by  the  rate-making 
power,  it  is  not  admissible  to  attribute  to  the  property  owned  by 
the  carriers  a  speculative  increment  of  value,  over  the  amount 
invested  in  it  and  beyond  the  value  of  similar  property  owned 
by  others,  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the 
public  service.  That  would  be  to  disregard  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  public  use,  and  to  make  the  public  use  destructive 
of  the  public  right. 

The  increase  sought  for  "railway  value"  in  these  cases  is  an 
increment  over  all  outlays  of  the  carrier  and  over  the  values 
of  similar  land  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  an  increment  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  known  criterion,  but  must  rest  nn  a  mere 
expression  of  judgment  which  finds  no  proper  test  or  standard 
in  the  transactions  of  the  business  world.  It  is  an  increment 
which  in  the  last  analysis  must  rest  on  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  railroad  use  as  compared  with  other  business  uses;  it 
involves  .in  appreciation  of  the  returns  from  rules  (  when  rates 
themselves  are  in  dispute!  anil  a  sweeping  generalization  cm- 
bracing  substantially  all  the  activities  of  the  community,  l'or 
an  allowance  of  this  character  there  is  no  warrant. 

Assuming  that  the  company  is  entitled  t"  a  reasonable  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  communities  which  it  serves, 
and  thus  to  attribute  to  its  property  an  increase  in  value,  still 
the  increase  so  allowed,  apart  from  any  improvements  it  may 
make,  cannot  properly  extend  beyond  the  fair  average  of  the 
normal  market  value  oi  laud  in  the  vicinity  having  a  similar 
chanirter  Other*  im-  we  niter  the  realm  of  mere  conjecture. 
Uc  :':irrel.  re  b  ■].!  th.it  i"  «:  =  s  error  1o  ls.se  the  estimates  of 
value  of  the  riyht- it-way,  van';  and  terminals  upon  the  so- 
c  .Hed   ••r.:i' •.-..>  •  :   t'"e   j.topi  (>■>       The  o. .- 1  ■  |  ..tti  y  would 


certainly  have  no  ground  of  complaint  if  it  were  allowed  a  value 
for  these  lands  equal  to  the  fair  average  market  value  of  sim- 
ilar land  in  the  vicinity,  without  additions  by  the  use  of  multi- 
pliers, or  otherwise,  to  cover  hypothetical  outlays.  The  allow- 
ances made  below  for  a  conjectural  cost  of  acquisition  and  con- 
sequential damages  must  be  disapproved;  and,  in  this  view,  we 
also  think  it  was  error  to  add  to  the  amount  taken  as  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  lands  the  further  sums,  calculated  on  that  value, 
which  were  embraced  in  the  items  of  "engineering,  super- 
intendence, legal  expenses,"  "contingencies"  and  "interest  during 
construction." 

By  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  estimates,  and  the  points  to 
which  the  testimony  was  addressed,  the  amount  of  the  fair 
value  of  the  company's  land  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined 
from  the  evidence,  but  it  sufficiently  appears  for  the  reasons  we 
have  stated  that  the  amounts  found  were  largely  excessive. 

Finding  this  defect  in  the  proof,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  objections  which  relate  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
property  was  derived  or  its  mode  of  acquisition,  or  those  which 
arc  urged  to  the  inclusion  of  certain  lands  which  it  is  said  were 
not  actually  used  as  a  part  of  the  plant;  and  we  express  no  opin- 
ion upon  the  merits  of  these  contentions. 

The  property  other  than  land,  as  the  detailed  statement  shows, 
embraced  all  items  of  construction,  including  road-bed,  bridges, 
tunnels,  etc.,  structures  of  every  sort,  and  all  appliances  and 
equipment.  The  cost  of  reproduction  new  was  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  prices  for  such  work  and  property.  In  view 
of  the  range  of  the  questions  we  have  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider, we  shall  not  extend  this  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing this  estimate,  or  of  passing  upon  exceptions  to  various 
items  in  it.  as  their  disposition  would  not  affect  the  result. 

The  Master  allowed  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  without 
deduction  for  depreciation.  It  was  not  denied  that  there  was 
depreciation  in  fact.  As  the  Master  said,  "everything  on  and 
above  the  road-bed  depreciates  from  wear  and  weather  stress. 
The  life  of  a  tic  is  from  eight  to  ten  years  only.  Structures  be- 
come antiquated,  inadequate  and  more  or  less  dilapidated.  Bal- 
last requires  renewal,  tools  and  machinery  wear  out,  cars,  loco- 
motives and  equipment,  as  time  goes  on,  are  worn  out  or  dis- 
carded for  newer  types."  But  it  was  found  that  this  depreciation 
was  more  than  offset  by  appreciation;  that  "the  road-bed  was 
constantly  increasing  in  value";  that  it  "becomes  solidified,  em- 
bankments and  slopes  or  excavations  become  settled  and  stable 
and  so  the  better  resist  the  effects  of  rains  and  frost";  that  it 
"becomes  adjusted  to  surface  drainage,  and  the  adjustment  is 
made  permanent  by  concrete  structures  and  rip-rap" ;  and  that  in 
other  ways,  a  road-bed  long  in  use  "is  far  more  valuable  than 
<»ne  newly  constructed."  It  was  said  that  "a  large  part  of  the 
depreciation  is  taken  care  of  by  constant  repairs,  renewals,  ad- 
ditions and  replacements,  a  sufficient  sum  being  annually  set 
aside  and  devoted  to  this  purpose,  so  that  this,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  road-bed  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  of  the  public  served,  together  with  working  capital  .  .  . 
fully  offsets  all  depreciation  and  renders  the  physical  properties 
of  the  road  not  less  valuable  than  their  cost  of  reproduction 
new."  And  in  a  further  statement  upon  the  point,  the  "knowl- 
edge derived  from  experience"  and  "readiness  to  serve"  were 
mentioned  as  additional  offsets. 

We  cannot  approve  this  disposition  of  the  matter  of  depreci- 
ation. It  appears  that  the  Master  allowed,  in  the  cost  of  re- 
production, the  sum  of  $1,613,612  for  adaptation  and  solidification 
oi  toad  bed.  this  beiiiK  included  in  the  item  of  grading  and 
being  the  estimate  of  the  engineer  of  the  state  commission  of 
the  proper  amount  to  be  allowed  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
depreciation  in  question  is  not  that  which  has  been  overcome 
by  repairs  and  replacements,  but  is  the  actual  existing  depreci- 
ation in  the  plant  as  compared  with  the  new  one.  It  would 
seem  to  be  inevitable  that  in  many  parts  of  the  plant  there 
-li-  niT.r  I.,  wh  .h  ;  rei  ti.tien.  as  for  example  in  old  structures 
and  equipment  remaining  on  hand.  And  when  an  estimate  of 
value  is  made  on  the  basis  of  reproduction  new,  the  extent  of 
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existing  depreciation  should  be  shown  and  deducted.  This  ap- 
parently was  done  in  the  statement  submitted  by  this  company 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Spokane  Ra.e 
case  in  connection  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  oi  reproduction 
..f  the  entire  system  as  of  March,  1907.  (Sec  IS  I.  C.  C.  395, 
&6.)  In  the  present  case,  it  appears  that  the  engineer  of  the 
state  commission  estimated  the  depreciation  in  the  property 
at  between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars.  If  there  arc  items 
entering  into  the  estimate  of  cost  which  should  be  credited  with 
appreciation,  this  also  should  appear,  so  that  instead  of  a  broad 
comparison  there  should  be  specific  findings  showing  the  items 
which  enter  into  the  account  of  physical  valuation  on  both  sides. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  concerned  with  a  charge 
of  confiscation  of  property  by  the  denial  of  a  fair  return  for  its 
use ;  and  lo  determine  the  truth  of  the  charge  there  is  sought 
to  be  ascertained  the  present  value  of  the  property.  The  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  of  property  must  always  depend  in  large 
degree  on  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  those  who  employ  it,  but 
the  appraisement  is  of  an  instrument  of  public  service,  as  prop- 
erty, not  of  the  skill  of  the  users.  And  when  particular  physical 
items  arc  estimated  as  worth  so  much  new,  if  in  fact  they  be 
depreciated,  this  amount  should  be  found  and  allowed  for.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  physical  valuation  is  manifestly  incomplete. 
And  it  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  in  this  case. 

Apportionment  of  Values.  As  the  rate  of  net  return  from 
the  entire  Minnesota  business  (interstate  and  intrastate)  during 
the  test  year  was  6.021  per  cent,  on  a  valuation  of  $90,204,545. 
and  would  be  greater  if  computed  upon  a  less  value,  we  are 
brought  to  the  question  whether  the  methods  of  apportionment 
adopted  arc  so  clearly  appropriate  and  accurate  as  to  require 
a  finding  of  confiscation  of  property  used  in  the  intrastate 
business. 

The  apportionment  of  the  value  of  the  property,  as  found, 
between  the  interstate  and  intrastate  business  was  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  each.  This  is  a 
simple  method,  easily  applied,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  re- 
peatedly used.  It  has  not,  however,  been  approved  by  this  court 
and  its  correctness  is  now  challenged.  Doubtless,  there  may  be 
cases  where  the  facts  would  show  confiscation  so  convincingly 
in  any  event,  after  full  allowance  for  possible  errors  in  compu- 
tation, as  to  make  negligible  questions  arising  from  the  use  of 
particular  methods.    But  this  case  is  not  of  that  character. 

In  support  of  this  method,  it  is  said  that  a  division  of  the 
value  of  the  property  according  to  Rross  earnings  is  a  division 
according  to  the  "value  of  the  use,"  and  therefore  proper.  But 
it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  die  value  of  the  use  is  not  shown 
by  gross  earnings.  The  gross  earnings  may  be  consumed  by 
expenses,  leaving  little  or  no  profit.  If,  for  example,  the  intra- 
state rates  were  so  far  reduced  as  to  leave  no  net  profits,  and 
the  only  profitable  business  was  the  interstate  business,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  said  that  the  value  of  the  use  was  measured 
by  the  gross  revenue. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  the  relation  of  expense  to  revenue  is 
the  same  in  both  businesses ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  that 
it  is  widely  different.  The  Master  found  that  the  revenue  per 
ton-mile  in  the  intrastate  business,  as  compared  with  the  rev- 
enue per  ton-mile  in  the  interstate  business,  was  as  1.4387  to 
1.006O.  And,  on  his  assumption  as  to  the  extra  cost  of  doing 
the  intrastate  business,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  cost 
per  ton-mile  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  per  ton-mile  in  the 
intrastate  business,  as  compared  with  the  interstate  business, 
was  as  1.7377  to' 1. 0000.  It  is  contended,  according  to  the  com- 
putations, that  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net 
revenue  of  the  test  year  ($5,431,514.66)  was  made  in  the  intra- 
state business,  and  that  *X>  per  cent,  thereof  was  made  in  the 
interstate  business;  but  approximately  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  property  was  assigned  to  the  intrastate  business. 

If  the  property  is  to  be  divided  according  to  the  value  of  the 
use,  it  is  plain  that  the  gross-earnings  method  is  not  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  that  value.    ,    ,  . 

The  value  of  the  use,  as  measured  by  return,  cannot  be  made 


the  criterion  when  the  return  itself  is  in  •juestion.  If  the  return, 
as  formerly  allowed,  be  taken  as  the  basis,  then  the  validity  of 
the  state's  reduction  would  have  to  be  tested  by  the  very  rates 
which  the  state  denounced  as  exorbitant.  And,  if  the  return 
as  permitted  under  the  new  rates  be  taken,  then  the  state's  ac- 
tion itself  reduces  the  amount  of  value  upon  which  the  fairness 
oi  the  return  is  to  be  computed. 

When  rates  arc  in  controversy,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  find  a  basis  for  a  division  of  the  total  value  of  the  property 
independently  of  revenue,  and  this  must  be  found  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  property.  That  is,  there  should  be  assigned 
to  each  business  that  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty which  will  correspond  to  the  extent  oi  its  employment  in 
that  business.  It  is  said  that  this  is  extremely  difficult;  in  par- 
ticular, because  of  the  necessity  for  making  a  division  between 
the  passenger  and  freight  business  and  the  obvious  lack  of  cor- 
respondence bciwecn  ton-mile*  and  passenger-miles.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  these  are  the  only  units  available  for 
such  a  division;  and  it  would  seem  that,  after  assigning  to  the 
passenger  and  freight  departments  respectively,  the  property  ex- 
clusively used  in  each,  comparable  use-units  might  be  found 
which  would  afford  the  basis  for  a  reasonable  division  with  re- 
spect to  property  used  in  common.  It  is  suggested  that  other 
methods  of  calculation  would  be  equally  unfavorable  to  the  state 
rates,  but  this  wc  cannot  assume. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  method  here  adopted  is  not  of 
a  character  to  justify  the  court  in  basing  upon  it  a  finding  that 
the  rates  are  confiscatory. 

RAILWAY  SIGNAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  June  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  New  York 
City  beginning  June  11  and  12,  with  President  B  II.  Mann  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Mann  mentioned  the  work  being  carried  on  in 
connection  with  committees  of  other  associations  and  heartily 
recommended  the  joint  committee  work.  Mr.  Anthony  spoke 
of  the  work  being  done  in  connection  with  the  superintendent? 
of  telegraph  regarding  the  joint  use  of  pole  lines.  Mention  was 
also  made  of  the  necessity  of  making  early  hotel  reservations 
for  the  annual  convention  at  Nashville.  Mr.  Rosenberg  will  is- 
sue  a  circular  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  the  entertainment  which  was  furnished  by  the  Signal  Ap- 
pliance Association  Wednesday  afternoon — a  boat  trip  around 
the  city.  landing  at  Coney  Island  for  dinner— moving  pictures 
were  taken  as  the  members  and  guests  boarded  the  steamer. 

The  first  business  was  the  report  of  Committee  No.  2.  sub- 
mitted by  C.  J.  Kclloway,  chairman.  A  long  discussion  followed 
on  R.  S.  A.  drawing  No.  12G0,  mechanical  single  switch  layout 
with  one  facing  point  lock  and  one  detector  bar.  W.  H.  Elliot 
suggested  that  the  plans  be  discussed  as  information  but  not  as 
standards,  stating  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  duplication  of 
parts.  Mr.  Rtidd  suggested  that  a  note  be  added  stating  that 
certain  parts  shown  have  not  yet  been  standardized.  Mr.  Mock 
suggested  that  the  committee  observe  page  212  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Association  for  June,  as  a  guide  in  showing  dimensions 
A  disagreement  arose  concerning  the  duties  of  Committees  2 
and  6,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  committee  submit  new  plans 
at  the  Nashville  Convention,  accepting  the  suggestions  offered, 
This  was  put  to  vote  atid  carried.  The  other  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  this  committee  were  then  discussed,  suggestions  beinsf 
made  for  guidance  of  the  committee. 

I  be  report  of  Committee  No.  3  was  submitted  by  R.  C.  John- 
son The  specifications  for  the  installation  of  a  vitrified  clay 
conduit  system  wi  re  read  and  slight  chane.es  nude  in  the  word- 
i:  x  C.  F.  Dcnncv  moved  that  the  specifications  for  construction 
lie  compiled  separately  from  those  for  material  This  motion  was 
carried.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  specifications  as  corrected  be 
accepted  for  presentation  at  the  annual  convention.  The  recom- 
mendation shown  on  page  138  will  lie  presented  to  the  annual 
convention  as  printed. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  4  was  presented  by  A.  R.  Fugina 
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in  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Adam*  and  Phinney.  In  Section  5  of 
the  specifications  for  relays  the  word  "water"  was  substituted 
for  "moisture."  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  specification* 
for  lifting  armature,  neutral  type  u.  c.  interlocking  relays  be 
corrected  to  conform  to  the  present  methods  of  manufacture  and 
that  representatives  of  the  supply  house*  be  consulted  in  prepar- 
ing these  specifications  for  the  annual  convention.  This 
suggestion  was  accepted  liy  the  committee,  The  report  of 
Sub-committee  No.  12.  of  Committee  No.  4,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  lugina  T.  S.  Stevens  said  that  paragraph  b,  of  part  I, 
of  the  specifications  for  vibrating  crossing  alarms,  was  unneces- 
sary; but  after  it  was  shown  that  four  roads  needed  this  clause 
the  paragraph  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  specifications.  Mr. 
McCready,  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  suggested 
that  the  committee  look  into  the  working  resistance  of  crossing 
belts.  This  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  motion  and  carried.  Mr. 
McCready  moved  that.  "Normal  Working  Voltage"  be  inserted 
under  part  16,  and  this  was  carried.  Mr.  Elliot  moved  that  the 
word  "Alarm"  be  stricken  from  the  title.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried. Mr.  Steven*  moved  that  paragraphs  b  and  c  of  part  2 
be  reconsidered,  on  account  of  the  practices  of  the  various  roads. 
This  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee  was  then  excused. 

The  report  of  Committee  So.  5  was  presented  by  T.  S.  Ste- 
vens. C.  C.  Anthony  suggested  that  where  the  word  "operator" 
appeals  the  word  "signalman"  be  substituted.  Mr.  Rudd  sug- 
gested that  part  2-b  of  the  paragraph  on  Controlled  Manual  Block 
be  reconsidered  and  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  a  broken 
train.  These  suggestions  were  accepted  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Stevens  then  explained  that  the  drawings  shown  were  so  ar- 
any  combination  might  be  easily  esti- 
mated. Mr.  Denney  suggested  that  a  note  to  that  effect  be  added 
to  parts  m.  b.  1  and  m  b.  2.  Mr.  Elliot  suggested  showing  a 
bill  of  material  and  Mr.  Morrison  recommended  the  insertion  of 
a  note  staling  that  R.  S.  A.  Standards  be  used  where  possible. 
In  part  m.  b.  1,  paragraph  d.  and  m.  b.  2,  paragraph  c,  the 
word  "Arranged"  was  substituted  for  "Complete."  The  word 
"Written"  was  removed  from  paragraphs  d  and  f  of  part  m  b.  1. 
and  paragraph  c  of  m  b  2. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  6  was  presented  by  J.  C.  Mock. 
Drawings  1008,  1009,  1085,  1099  and  1063.  were  accepted.  In 
drawing  1084  the  dimension  of  )<&  in.  was  inserted  to  show  the 
thickness  of  web,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cready. Drawing  1095  was  accepted  with  the  proviso  that  the 
committee  arrange  for  a  removable  cap.  Mr.  Stevens  moved 
that  a  multiple  unit  bolt  lock  be  designed,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
moved  that  an  adjustable  unit  bolt  lock  be  designed.  These  mo- 
tions were  carried  and  the  committee  instructed  to  so  proceed. 
The  color  of  blades  was  discussed  and  the  committee  instructed 
to  send  circular  letters  to  get  information  as  to  whether  a  com- 
bination of  red  and  white  or  yellow  and  black  is  preferred.  The 
committee  reported  that  designs  for  lamp  brackets  and  for 
bridges  arc  being  considered. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  8  was  presented  by  H.  S.  Bal- 
liet.  Regarding  parr.v-r.iph  602  on  page  161  the  committee  accept- 
ed a  suggestion  that  the  part  referring  to  contracts  read  "front 
and  back  contacts  shall  carry  four  amperes  and  break  10  am- 
peres." In  paragraph  54S  the  words  "Core  type"  were  taken  out- 
The  specifications  for  a.  c.  and  u.  c  Core  Type  Impedance  Bonds 
were  accepted.  The  other  specifications  presented  by  this  com- 
mittee were  read  and  accepted,  Mr.  Hall ict  recommending  that 
they  be  carefully  studied  before  the  annual  convention. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  9  was  presented  by  Mr.  Elliott 
as  information,  lie  stau-d  ibat  about  one-half  of  the  users  of 
the  R  S  A  foniuilii  for  insulation  found  it  satisfactory.  There 
was  a  short  disrixion  by  Messrs.  Rudd.  Stevens,  Wilson  and 
Martin,  and  the  committee  was  excused. 

The  report  of  Committee  No  10  was  presented  by  R.  B.  Els- 
worth  The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  after  a  long 
discussion  on  paragraphs  a.  ami  c.  of  part  5  It  was  finally 
carried  that  the  word  "Pure"  be  inserted  before  "Lead"  in  the 
title. 


J.  E.  Saunders  was  highly  complimented  on  the  presentation 
of  his  papers,  and  particularly  by  Messrs.  Mor  rison.  Waldron, 
Stevens  and  McCready.  Mr.  Leisenring  suggested  the  addition 
of  a  note  stating  that  the  papers  applied  chiefly  to  steam  roads 
practice.  This  suggestion  was  accepted.  The  discussion  and  a 
notice  of  the  papers  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  September. 


HEATING   SMALL  STATIONS. 


By  D.  E.  La  mon.» 
After  carrying  coal  and  keeping  fires  going  in  a  set  of  three 
stoves  in  my  station  for  ten  years  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  about  every  possible  point  of  view,  the  use  of  stoves 
for  heating  the  ordinary  station  of  two  waiting  rooms  and  an 
office  is  a  failure. 

If  a  small  basement  were  made  under  the  building  just  large 
enough  for  a  furnace,  a  coal  bin,  and  an  ash  heap,  with  a  coal 
chute  from  the  platform  and  a  window  in  the  rear  for  getting 
the  ashes  out,  the  plan  would  prove  decidedly  better.  If  a 
furnace,  made  upon  the  plan  of  the  present  stove,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial but  cheap,  were  to  be  installed,  the  first  cost  would  not 
be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  the  three  stoves  with  their 
pipes  and  chimneys,  and  this  difference  would  be  quickly  made 
up  in  the  fuel  saved. 

Not  so  much  coal  would  be  burned;  not  so  much  time  required 
to  keep  the  rire  going ;  less  fire  risk  from  one  chimney  than  from 
two;  no  ashes  on  the  floor,  and  less  smoke  and  soot  on  the  walls 
The  rooms  would  have  a  more  up  to  date  appearance,  space  in 
the  office  and  waiting  rooms  would  be  saved,  and  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  increased. 

Three  separate  fires  for  the  three  rooms  are  too  many.  They 
burn  too  much  coal,  and  in  many  cases  employees  will  not  keep 
them  up  properly.  If  the  fire  in  the  office  is  going  all  right  and 
they  are  comfortable,  they  do  not  worry  about  the  waiting 
rooms.  1  have  noticed  this  at  many  offices,  more  especially  at 
night  when  the  agent  is  not  on  duty  to  sec  how  things  are  at- 
tended to  Many  times,  too,  during  the  daytime,  when  the  agent 
or  man  on  duty  is  very  busy  he  unintentionally  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  lire  in  the  waiting  room  is  getting  low  until  it  is 
out;  and  usually  about  that  time  someone  leaves  the  outside 
door  open  and  the  room  becomes  cold  in  a  very  short  time,  giv- 
ing just  cause  for  complaint.  If  the  fire  that  kept  the  office 
warm  also  warmed  the  waiting  rooms  he  would  not  forget  it 

The  station  stove  is  an  old  offender  in  the  way  of  throwing 
out  dirt.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  having  more  or  le-s 
ashes  and  coal  dust  on  the  floors.  It  is  also  out  of  the  question 
to  keep  stoves  properly  blacked,  as  the  polish  will  hum  off  in 
two  or  three  days ;  and  at  their  best  they  arc  not  an  ornament. 
The  introduction  of  the  furnace  would  do  away  with  all  of  this 
dirt,  and  would  give  passengers  the  impression  that  the  road 
was  trying  to  keep  up  to  date. 

This  plan  could  not  be  used  at  a  station  situated  on  ground  so 
low  that  the  basement  would  be  flooded  during  rainy  weather 
but  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  stations  are  built  at  places 
where  flooding  could  be  avoided. 


Sunday  Trains  t*  Scotland.— An  influential  deputation  of 
Scottish  religious  bodies  waited  upon  the  Caledonian  Railway 
hoard  of  directors  to  press  home  the  public  outcry  against  the 
Sunday  railway  service  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  immediately. 
Sir  Charles  Kenshaw.  refusing  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  said 
the  Scottish  railways  had  not  by  any  means  moved  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  developing  Sunday  traveling.  The  public  demanded 
it,  and.  as  Glasgow  cars  had  long  since  given  these  facilities  and 
citizens  had  not  objected,  there  was  no  reason  why  railways 
should  not  share  in  the  traffic. 


•  \ttnt  of  the  CTiicir,  ft  Nor,k  Wntem.  Three  Like..  Wis. 
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SUPERHEATING  AND  FEED  WATER  HEATING.' 

Theoretical  Dlacueelon  of  Theee  Feature*  in  Various  Com- 
bination* Checked  by  Result*  on  Egyptian  8tate  Railway*. 

Bv  F.  H.  Trevithick  amd  P.  J.  Cowan. 


The  tendency  in  recent  years  to  increase  trainloads  and  aver- 
age speeds  has,  in  the  main,  resulted  in  larger  locomotives. 
By  putting  proportionately  more  weight  into  the  boiler,  the 
evaporative  capacity  has  been  increased,  and.  since  boiler  ca- 
pacity limits  the  tractive  effort  at  anything  above  low  speeds, 
this  has  been  quite  a  logical  development.  The  same  provi- 
sion, at  equal  load*,  results  in  increased  economy,  since  the  rate 
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Fig.  1— Heat  Utilized  and  Lost  at  Different  Rate*  of  Firing, 
on  th«  St.  Louis  Tests  (Ssrie*  200). 


of  tiring  is  brought  down  to  a  point  where  the  boiler  efficiency 
is  greater. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  nature  of  the  losses  of  heat  in  steam  pro- 
duction in  the  form  of  a  diagram  of  heat  available,  taking 
14,500  B.  t  u.  as  a  typical  calorific  value  for  the  coal.  The  line 
a  represents  the  total  heat  available  in  the  fuel  at  any  rate  of 
firing  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour.  This  diagram 
is  merely  typical  A  comparison  of  numerous  published  results 
shows  that  it  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  so 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  nre»eiited  before  the  Imlitution  of  Mechanical 
Mgineer.   (London).   March   14.  1913. 


In  locomotive  operation,  engine  output,  steam  output, 
of  firing,  draft,  smokebox  temperature  and  other  factor*  are 
interdependent  Engine  output  for  a  large  part  of  the  range 
of  working  is  limited  by  boiler  output,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  firing.   This,  in  its  turn,  depends  on  draft, 
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La  OF  COAL  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  OF  GRATE  SURFACE  PER  HOUR 

Fig.  2 — Relation  of  8mok«box  Temperature  to  Rate  of  Firing.*. 

which,  other  conditions  being  unaltered,  is  a  function  of  the 
steam  exhausted.  The  vacuum  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  in 
American  engines  is  often  twice  as  intense  as  that  behind  it. 

The  net  loss  of  heat  in  the  waste  gases  is  dependent  upon 
their  quantity  and  specific  heat  and  the  smokebox  temperature. 
In  quantity  the  waste  gases  increase  with  the  rate  of  firing, 
though  the  amount  of  gas  per  pound  of  fuel  burned  tends  to 
diminish.  The  manner  in  which  smokebox  temperatures  in- 
crease with  the  rate  of  firing  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  St.  Louis 
tests  on  modern  large  boilered  engines  show  lower  tempera- 
tures than  the  Purdue  tests  represented  in  Fig.  2.    The  specific 
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COAL  PER  SOUARE  FOOT  OF  0 RATE  SURFACE  PER  HOUR 

Relation  of  Calorific  Value  of  Cinders  Passing  Through 
the  Boiler  Tube*  to  Rate  of  Firing.*. 


heat  of  the  waste  gases  increases  with  smokebox  temperatures. 
As  a  net  result  of  the  combination  of  these  three  factors,  the 
proportion  of  the  loss  in  the  waste  gases  to  the  heat  available 
in  the  coal  gradually  falls,  but  in  amount  increases  with  the 
rate  of  firing 

tValiws  arc  from  Gom'  "High  Steam  Pressure*  in  Locomotive  Service" 
(Youjjhiosheny  coal). 

:  Value,  for  No.  I  nre  taken  from  Goaa*  "Supetheated  Steam  in  Loco- 
motive Service"  (Pocahontas  coal);  No.  2,  fot  Youibiogheny  coal;  No.  J. 
(Draijl  black  coal). 
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Of  the  loss  by  unbumt  fuel,  part,  occurring  at  the  grate,  is  rate  of  firing  has  on  the  relative  amounts  of  the  smokebox 
not  usually  preventable,  except  such  as  arises  from  in-  cinders,  and  those  passing  out  of  the  stack,  but  it  appears 
expert  firing.   The  larger  portion  of  this  loss  is  involved  with     probable  that  so  long  as  the  smokebox  capacity  is  not  taxed. 
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Fig.  5—  Diagram  8howlng  the 
omy  of  Feed  Heating  to  270 
Deg.  Fahr. 
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Fig.  7— Diagram  8howlng  the  Econ- 
omy of  Feed  Heating  to  210  Deg. 
Fahr.,   Combined    with  Super- 
heating by  Waste  Gaees  to 
85    Deg.  Fahr. 


engine  output  and  draft.  The  greatest  loss  is  traceable  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  smokebox  cinders,  and  of  those 
passing  out  of  the  chimney.  Both  these  increase  with  the  rate 
of  firing.    It  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  what  effect  the 
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the  smokebox  cinders  arc  greater  in  amount  than  those  passing 
out  of  the  chimney  when  the  work  is  light,  and  that  when 
the  engine  is  forced,  those  emitted  from  the  chimney  exceed 
those  retained  in  the  smokebox. 

An  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  calorific  value  of  these 
cinders  increases  with  rate  of  firing  is  given  by  Fig.  3.  The 
curves  are  for  three  different  kinds  of  coal.  Their  value  is 
thus  high,  being  shown  lo  be  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  original 
value  of  the  coal  at  the  highest  rates  of  working.  In  the  St. 
Louis  tests  the  highest  calorific  value  found  for  smokebox 
cinders  was  W  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  original  coal, 
and  for  the  cinders  ejected  87.6  per  cent,  of  the  coal  value, 
the  average  for  all  tests  was  for  smokebox  cinders  80.7  per 
cent.,  and  for  cinders  ejected  through  the  chimney  725  per 
tent,  of  the  original  value  of  the  coal. 

The  facts  which  show  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  boiler  looses 
at  the  higher  rates  of  firing  emphasize  the  statement  already- 
made  that  improvement  will  be  realized  if  the  necessary  out- 
put can  hy  sr.me  means  be  secured  at  a  reduced  rate  of  firing. 
Two  processes  which  meet  this  requirement  arc  feed-water 
and  steam  superheating. 


ntSCB   WA1ER  UEATINC. 

For  fecd-hcating  agents,  providing  a  direct  saving  of  other- 
wise waste  heat,  there  are  available  the  exhaust  steam  and  the 
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waste  gases  passing  out  of  the  chimney.  If  these  agents  are 
used  in  series,  heating  by  the  waste  gases  must  be  accomplished 
last.  As  the  process  may  be  arranged  to  result  in  temperatures 
being  reached  at  which  even  the  so-called  hot  water  injectors 
will  not  work,  its  successful  adoption  involves  a  reconsideration 
of  the  feeding  system  generally. 

The  ordinary  injector  will  not  pick  up  water  above  about 
120  deg.  to  125  deg.  F.,  and  the  feed  water  cannot,  therefore, 
be  effectively  heated  before  it  reaches  the  injector,  while  the 
admixture  in  that  apparatus  of  live  steam  with  the  feed,  so 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  latter  that  full  advantage  cannot 
be  taken  of  subsequent  heating  by  either  of  the  agents  avail- 
able. An  injector  may  feed  into  a  boiler  at  180  lbs  about  11.2 
lbs.  of  water  for  every  pound  of  steam  used.  If  the  supply 
be  at  65  deg.  F.  the  delivery  will  be  about  160.5  deg.  F.  This 
increase  is  not  an  economic  gain.  Delivery  falls  off  as  the 
boiler  pressure  rises,  and  the  temperature  of  delivery  is  higher 
at  the  higher  pressures.  Subsequent  feed  heating  is  of  less  ad- 
vantage now  than  it  would  have  been  when  pressures  were 
lower. 

For  each  pound  of  steam  used  in  the  cylinders  (1  -j-  a  frac- 
tion) must  be  produced  in  the  boiler,  from  the  temperature 
of  the  injector  discharge,  in  order  to  supply  both  the  engine 
and  injector.  The  B.  t.  u.  thus  to  be  produced  are  given  for 
various  pressures  in  Fig.  4,  by  curve  1,  which  is  based  on 
data  published  by  S.  L.  Kncass.*  If.  subsequent  to  delivery 
from  the  injector,  the  feed  be  heated  by  the  cylinder  exhaust 
to  210  deg.  F.,  the  boiler  work  is  reduced,  as  denoted  by  curve 
2.  The  work  needed  increases  with  the  boiler  pressure.  Heat 
can  further  be  transmitted  from  the  waste  gases,  and  an  aver- 
age feed  temperature  of  280  deg.  to  290  deg  F.  obtained,  but 
compensation  can  in  no  way  be  secured  for  heating  during  part 
of  the  process  with  live  steam. 

At  modern  pressures  the  ordinary  exhaust  injector  shows  a 
thermal  saving  over  the  live  steam  injector  of  some  9  per  cent. 
The  supplementary  portion  of  the  exhaust  injector  is  handi- 
capped by  the  water  fed  to  it  being  already  at  a  high  tem- 
perature (about  180  deg.  F. ).  Its  steam  consumption  is  thus 
high,  and  the  final  temperature  of  discharge  is  about  2N0  deg. 
F.  Additional  feed  heating  is  thus  impracticable,  even  by  the 
waste  gases.  The  only  gain  procurable  with  ibis  injector  is 
that  due  to  the  use  of  part  of  the  exhaust  steam;  this,  how- 
ever, may  exceed  the  thermal  gain  of  9  per  cent,  or  so  In  a 
more  recent  form  of  exhaust  steam  injector  the  efficiency  of  the 
exhaust  steam  jet  has  been  improved,  and  much  less  supple- 
mentary live  steam  is  needed.  Though  the  thermal  position  is 
the  same  with  both  types,  the  discharge  temperature  is  thus 
lower  with  the  later  pattern.  The  final  temperature  with  the 
later  type  is  195  deg.  F.  compared  with  280  deg.  F.  with  the 
earlier,  and  further  feed  heating  is  practicable. 

The  pump  offers  advantages  over  the  injector  in  connection 
with  feed  heating,  since,  with  it,  the  feed  temperature  is  not 
increased  in  the  process  of  raising  the  pressure,  and  the  tem- 
perature head  is  sufficient  for  the  effective  transfer  of  heat  to 
the  pump  delivery,  successively  from  the  exhaust  steam  and 
the  waste  gases.  On  account  of  the  sudden  demands  which  a 
locomotive  feed  pump  is  called  upon  to  meet,  such  an  appli- 
ance should  be  arranged  to  work  with  water  at  moderately  low 
temperatures,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  feed  heatinc  process 
should  be  carried  out  between  the  pump  and  the  boiler  check 
valve. 

Independent  steam  pumps  suitable  for  locomotive  work  will 
deliver  100  lbs.  of  water  for  about  1.5  lbs.  of  steam,  working 
at  and  against  ISO  lbs.  pressure  Curve  3,  Fig.  4.  shows  the  B  t.  u 
to  be  provided  by  the  boiler  f'>r  each  1  lb,  of  steam  delivered 
to  the  cylinders,  using  pump  supply  and  feed  at  65  deg.  F. 
Curve  4  shows  the  work  required  if  the  pump  exhaust  be  util- 
ized for  feed  heating,  about  the  same  amount  being  required  at 
all  pressures.    The  pump  and  injector  are  then  on  an  equal 

•"Pr«ti«  :.nd  Theory  of  th*   Injrctor."  fWilf7.) 


footing  at  modern  pressures.  Heating,  further,  by  the  main 
cylinder  exhaust  to  210  deg.  F.,  reduces  the  boiler  work  to  the 
amounts  shown  by  curve  5.  This  system  has  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  injector  feed  combined  with  heating  to  210 
deg.  F.  (see  curve  2),  and  this  is  maintained  if  the  feed  heating 
be  carried  still  further. 

SUPERHEATING. 

In  superheating,  a  final  benefit  may  be  due  to  different  causes 
according  to  the  system.  In  one  system  the  heat  in  the  waste 
gases  discharged  from  the  boiler  is  utilized  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam.  In  another  a  directly  fired  superheater 
is  employed,  commonly  incorporated  for  convenience  in  the 
boiler,  in  order  that  one  grate  may  serve  both. 

Contrary  to  general  experience  in  other  branches  of  steam 
engineering,  and  also  in  conflict  with  testimony  from  many  rail- 
ways, it  has  been  maintained  that  waste- gas  superheating  effects 
little  or  no  benefit  in  locomotive  work.  This  system  combines 
improvements  in  two  directions,  namely,  in  the  efficiency  of  steam 
generation  and  in  the  engine's  consumption.  The  gain  in  genera- 
tion has  been  commonly  ignored  or  actually  denied  so  far  as 
locomotive  work  is  concerned,  while  the  engine  gain  has  been 
fairly  generally  admitted.  A  true  wastc-gas  superheater  forms 
an  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  boiler.  Its  installation  should  not 
disturb  ihe  beating  capacity  of  the  boiler,  nor  altar  its  efficiency 
The  over-all  efficiency  of  the  generator  is  improved,  the  propor- 
tion of  heat  available  in  the  coat,  put  to  use,  being  increased, 

Directly  fired  superheater  locomotives,  using  superheat  from 
100  deg.  F.  upwards,  which  can  lay  claim  to  no  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  steam  generation,  but  rather  suffer  in  an  adverse 
sense,  admittedly  prove  satisfactory  in  service.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  wastc-gas  heating 
system,  with  which  superheat  of  about  90  deg.  F.  can  be  obtained, 
should  not  likewise  give  good  results.  The  difference  between 
the  temperatures  just  cited  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  higher 
over-all  efficiency  of  the  combined  wastc-gas  heater  and  boiler. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  economical  position  of  the 
directly  fired  superheater  installations  of  the  moderate  degree  or 
high  degree  types,  as  applied  in  locomotive  service.  For  the 
generator  efficiency  to  be  undiminished,  no  more  heat  must  be 
lost  from  a  superheater  boiler  than  in  the  ordinary  boiler.  In 
some  installation*  the  average  amount  of  heat  absorbed  through 
the  smoke-tube  superheater  surface  may  about  equal,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  the  average  amount  transmitted  through  the 
water-heating  tulic-surface.  This  may  be  so  in  the  double-loop 
high-degree  type  in  which  high  steam  velocities  are  used,  and 
the  ends  of  the  loops  are  brought  fairly  near  the  firebox.  Lo- 
cally, transmission  is  then  very  great  and  the  average  is  high. 
With  the  single-loop  types  giving  moderate  degrees  of  superheat, 
the  elements  arc  often  short  and  the  speeds  low.  The  trans- 
mission, at  the  best,  is  then  comparatively  low,  and.  on  the 
average,  lower  than  that  of  the  water-heating  tube  surface.  As 
regards  efficiency  of  steam  generation,  therefore,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  wastc-gas  superheater  and  boiler  ranks  first.  Prob- 
ably the  ordinary  boiler  ranks  second  and  the  high  degree 
smoke-tube  superheater  boiler  third,  but  this  does  not  appear  yot 
to  have  been  definitely  determined;  it  is  possible  their  relative 
positions  arc  not  the  same  at  all  powers.  Last  of  all  stands  the 
moderate  degree  smoke-tube  superheater  boiler 

Though  the  above  aspect  of  superheating  is  often  treated  with 
indifference,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  more  or  less 
saving  in  steam  at  all  degrees  of  superheat.  Fven  with  no  super- 
heat the  use  of  a  heater  may  reduce  (he  feed  necessary,  if  the 
steam  normally  sent  over  is  wet.  Part  of  the  economy  shown 
on  road  tests  undoubtedly  arises  from  this.  With  any  tempera- 
ture above  that  corresponding  to  dry  steam,  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  engine.  This  has  been  determined  in  road  tests,  and 
also  on  testing  plants.  Dr.  Goss  and  others  responsible  for  the 
work  at  Purdue  University  have  concluded  that  steam  consump- 
tion falls  with  increasing  superheat.  This  determination  is 
naturally  only  approximate.    The  data  issued  from  Purdue  con- 
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stitute  the  only  records  yet  published,  showing  the  effect  of  pro- 
gressive superheat  on  steam  consumption  in  locomotive  service. 
As  regards  coal  consumption,  however,  they  do  not  fairly  in- 
dicate the  possibilities  of  moderate  superheating  (though  it  is 
sometimes  held  they  do),  since  they  do  not  embrace  investi- 
gations with  the  more  efficient  installations  of  that  class. 

COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Feed-water  heating  and  superheating  may  be  employed  in 
various  arrangements  or  combinations.  For  moderate  feed- 
heating,  the  pump  exhaust  and  part  of  the  main  cylinder  exhaust 
arc  used.  The  former  raises  the  feed  temperature  by  25  deg.  to 
30  deg.  F.,  the  latter  to  about  210  deg.  F..  or  slightly  more.  High 
degrees  may  be  attained  by  continuing  the  process  with  a  smoke- 
box  heater  in  series.  Temperatures  of  280  deg.  to  290  deg.  F. 
may  thus  be  reached,  with  even  360  deg.  F.  for  short  supplies 
feeding  to  a  boiler  working  at  a  pressure  of  180  lb.  The  smoke- 
box  heater  may  be  used  alternatively  for  moderate  superheating, 
when  a  superheat  of  about  90  deg.  F.  may  be  secured.  Thus  feed- 
heating  to  210  deg.  F.  and  moderate  waste-gas  superheating  may 
be  combined.  Finally,  with  the  smoke-tube  type  of  superheater, 
moderate  and  high  degree  feed-water  heating  may  also  be 
adopted. 

High  Degree  Feed-Water  Heating—  Unless  conditions  are  un- 
favorable, fccd-heating  is  purely  a  gain  to  the  boiler.  If  an 
engine  be  overrated,  hot  feed  may  be  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  somewhat  drier  steam.  The  effect  of  feed-heating 
may  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  Fig  5,  which  is  part  of  Fig.  1  to  an 
enlarged  scale. 

Taking,  as  typical,  a  rate  of  firing  of  SO  lbs.  per  square  loot  of 
grate  area  per  hour,  by  the  scale,  AX,  the  amount  of  heat  utilized 
in  steam  production  is  632.000  B.  t.  u.  This  is  equivalent  to  (he 
evaporation  of  591  lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  160.5  deg.  F ,  the 
temperature  of  discharge  of  the  injector  with  supply  at  65  deg. 
F.  and  boiler  pressure  at  180  lbs.  Dividing  this  in  the  proportion 
of  11.2  to  1,  gives  542.57  lbs.  as  the  steam  taken  by  the  engine,  and 
48,44  lbs.  as  that  used  in  working  the  injector.  For  a  pump-fed 
engine  (with  supply  at  65  deg.  F.)  to  develop  the  same  power, 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  steam  must  be  furnished  to  the 
cylinders.  This  requires  542.57  (1197.7  -  33.07)  =  631.890 
R.  t.  u.,  1197.7  representing  the  total  heat  in  steam  at  180  lbs 
pressure,  and  33.07  that  in  the  water  at  65  deg.  F.,  both  above 
32  deg.  F.  The  pump  consumption  will  be  taken  as  2.2  lbs.  of 
steam  per  100  lbs.  of  water  delivered,  and  therefore  (542  57  X 
022)  lbs.  ~  11.94  lbs.  of  steam  arc  needed  for  the  pump,  equiva- 
lent to  a  demand  on  the  boiler  of  13.910  B.  t.  u.  The  total  num- 
ber of  thermal  units  to  be  generated  is  thus  (631,890  -f  13,910) 
=  645,800  B.  t.  u.  This  is  supplied  in  stages,  namely,  by  the 
pump  exhaust  heating  by  25  deg  F„  or  to  90  deg  F. ;  by  the 
main  cylinder  exhaust  to  210  deg.  F. ;  by  the  waste-gas  heater 
to,  say,  270  deg.  F.  (a  temperature  easily  reached)  ;  and  finally 
by  the  boiler.  The  total  heat  supplied  per  1  lb.  of  steam  is 
(1197.7  —  33.07)  =  116463  B  t.  u.  Of  this,  therefore,  the  pump 
exhaust  furnishes  (58.0  —  33  07)  =  24.93  B.  t.  u  ;  the  main 
exhaust  (177  99  58.0*  =  119  99  B  t.  u  ;  the  waste  gases  supply 
(238  8  -  177.99)  =  60  81  R  t  u.:  and  the  boiler  furnishes 
(1197  7  -  -  238  8)  =  958.9  B.  t.  u.  The  total  heat  is  supplied  to 
the  engine  and  pump  as  follows: 

Ta«l«  I.  — Hut  SvrrLun  \Vtie*  Fiio  Hr-iTiKc  to  :70  Dbo.  F. 
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Instead  of  632,000  B.  t.  u.  to  be  supplied  by  the  boiler  in  the 
injector-fed  engine,  coal  has  now  only  to  be  burnt  to  furnish  the 
reduced  supply  of  531,720  B.  t.  u.  Following  this  out  in  Fig.  5, 
the  requirements  have  first  to  be  increased  from  A  to  A,  (= 
645,800  B.  I.  u.),  on  account  of  the  substitution  of  the  pump  for 
the  injector.  This  corresponds  to  a  point  B  on  the  curve  A. 
The  use  of  the  pump-exhaust  reduces  the  demand  by  13,830 
B.  t.  u.,  namely  to  B,  and  C,  or  slightly  below  the  original  point 
for  the  injector-fed  engine.  The  main  exhaust  furnishes  a 
further  66,530  B.  t.  v.,  and  the  demand  is  brought  down  to  C, 
and  D,  and  again  of  this  33,720  B.  t.  u.  (DP,)  is  derived  from 
the  waste  gases,  leaving  EY  (—  531,720  B.  t  u.)  to  be  provided 
by  the  boiler  itself.  The  rate  of  tiring  which  will  produce  this 
is  60.8  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour,  compared  with 
the  original  80;  a  saving  of  24  per  cent,  is  thus  indicated  for  the 
system. 

The  diagram  shows  how  this  comes  about,  supposing  smoke- 
box  conditions  to  remain  normal.  The  heat  represented  by  DDt 
is  drawn  from  the  waste  gases.  This  length  may.  therefore,  be 
set  up  over  E  at  Then  £,£,  represents  the  final  loss  in  the 

waste  gases  compared  with  the  original  A  A*  that  is,  96.000 
B.  t  u.  instead  of  156,000,  or  a  reduction  of  38.5  per  cent  in  this 
loss.  The  loss  by  unburnt  fuel  has  been  reduced  from  A*A, 
<  332,000  B.  i.  u.)  to  E,E,  (193,000  B.  t.  u),  a  reduction  of  more 
than  41.5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  heat  utilized,  to  the 
total  available,  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  savings  by  feed- 
heating  are.  in  locomotive  work,  on  a  rather  higher  scale  than  in 
other  branches  of  steam  engineering. 

Trials  of  this  system  were  made  on  the  Egyptian  State  Rail- 
ways. Engine  711,  with  heaters,  ran  against  a  sister  engine.  695, 
without  heaters,  on  expresses  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
(130  miles),  the  fastest  timing  being  3  hours  with  two  inter- 
mediate stops.  The  ton-miles  accomplished  were  1.939JJ47  by 
engine  711  and  1,926,054  by  engine  695.  The  average  coal  per 
ton-mile  worked  out  at  0.1116  lb.  for  711,  and  0.1450  lb.  for  695 — 
a  saving  of  23  per  cent,  for  the  heater  engine.  The  results  of  the 
trials  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  consumption  of  the  non-heater 
engine  increased  much  more  rapidly  with  the  loading  than  did 
that  of  the  heater  engine.  The  economy  shown  by  the  latter  im- 
proves at  the  heavier  loads. 

The  strvice  data  for  engines  in  regular  service  confirm  all 
trials  made  with  this  system.  Table  II  gives  such  records  for 
engines  71 1  and  677  and  non-heater  engines. 

The  large  difference  between  711  and  sister  non-heater  engines 
is  probably  in  part  due  to  711  being  constantly  used  for  investi- 
gation work,  and  being  kept  in  first-class  order.  Coal  was  also 
most  likely  booked  to  it  more  carefully  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  figures  for  711  with  and  without  heaters  are 
fairly  comparable,  Enijine  677  is  of  another  class.  An  all-round 
improvement  in  this  case  of  18  per  cent,  is  shown  for  the  heat- 
ers, but  if  the  comparison  be  confined  to  periods  of  like  climatic 
conditinns  (an  important  point  when  work  in  a  country  such  as 
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Egypt  is  being  considered)  this  engine,  fitted  with  heaters, 
showed  an  improvement  of  20  5  per  cent,  over  working  without 
(hem 

Considering  the  modified  smokebox  arrangement,  the  result 
shown  for  the  trials  of  711  (an  economy  of  23  per  cent.)  is  in 
remarkably  good  agreement  with  the  saving  indicated  by  the 
method  of  Fig.  S.  If  part  of  the  exhaust  steam  be  efficiently 
employed  in  raising  the  feed  to  temperatures  approaching  the 
maximum,  its  utilization  in  this  manner  is  productive  of  more 
economical  working  than  its  use  in  the  blast  would  be,  in  main- 
taining a  higher  smokebox  vacuum. 
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Moderate  Degree  Feed-Healing  and  Moderate  Superheating 
by  Waste  Gases.— With  supply  at  65  deg.  K.  the  pump-exhaust 
warms  the  feed  to  90  dcg.  F.,  and  part  of  the  main  cylinder 
exhaust  subsequently  carries  it  to  about  210  deg.  F.  The  waste- 
gas  heater  gives  superheat  of  about  90  deg.  F.  on  a  boiler  pres- 
sure of  180  lbs.  per  square  inch.  For  the  sake  of  moderation 
85  deg.  F.  will  be  taken. 

This  degree  of  superheat  reduces  the  steam  consumption  by 
about  9  per  cent.  Instead  of  the  542  57  lbs  necessary  in  the 
previous  case,  only  49374  lbs.,  therefore,  need  to  be  supplied  to 
this  engine  for  the  same  work.  F.ach  pound  contains,  however, 
1215.33  B.  t.  u.  above  65  deg.  F.,  and  the  total  heat  to  be  supplied 
lor  engine  purposes  is  now  (493  74  X  1215.33)  =  600,060  B.  t.  u. 
The  pump  require*  (49374  X  0022)  —  1086  lbs  of  steam,  which, 
taken  from  the  dome,  is  saturated.  This  represents  (1086  X 
1164.63)  =  12,650  B.  t.  u..  and  the  total  engine  and  pump  re- 
quirements amount  to  612.710  B.  t.  it.,  supplied  as  in  Table  III. 

In  this  case  coal  has  only  to  be  burnt  to  supply  the  514,560 
B.  t.  u.  demanded  of  the  boiler  (sec  Fig.  7).  As  before,  the 
demand  is  first  increased  from  .1  to  .-f,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
pump.  From  the  corresponding  point  B  on  the  curve  d,  super- 
heating reduces  the  total  demand  to  B,  and  C  (612.170  B.  t.  u  ). 
Thence  to  C,  and  D  (600.130  B.  t.  u.)  the  demand  is  lowered  by 
the  use  of  the  pump-exhaust,  and  to  D,  and  E  (539,590  B.  t.  u.) 
by  the  main  exhaust  heaters.  The  superheater  completes  the 
process  by  relieving  the  boiler  of  duty  equal  to  25,030  B.  t.  u.,  and 
the  demand  is  brought  down  in  this  way  to  E,  and  F  (514,560 
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Ft.  t.  u  ).  corresponding  to  a  coal  rate  of  58.1  lbs.  per  square  foot 
»i  grate  per  hour,  compared  with  the  original  80  lbs.,  or  a  saving 
.if  nearly  27.4  per  cent. 

EE,  and  I  f,  represent  heat  taken  from  the  waste  gases  in 
superheating,  and  the  loss  in  these  gases  is  reduced  from  AA, 
(156,000  I!  t.  u  )  to  F,  E,  1 102.500  B.  t.  u  )  a  savin*  of  34  3  per 
cent  The  loss  by  unburnt  fuel  is  restricted  to  E,E,  (173.000 
15.  t.  u.)  in  lieu  of  /M,  (332,000  B.  t.  u.)— a  fall  of  48  per  cent. 

Among  others,  two  long  series  of  trials  of  this  cl.iss  of  in- 
stallation have  been  conducted  on  the  Egyptian  state  railways. 
The  heaviest  scheduled  trains  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
having  average  speeds,  deducting  for  stops,  of  between  42.4  and 
43  3  miles  per  hour,  with  toads  usually  above  330  and  frequently 
over  400  tons  tare  behind  the  tender,  were  worked.  The  heater 
engine  706,  live  sister  engines  without  heaters,  and  one  engine 
of  the  same  class  <  7 1 2.  as  then  titled)  with  a  high  degree  super- 
heater and  piston  valves,  were  all  run  in  one  link  working  with 
three  De  Glehn  compounds  Coal  was  dealt  wilh  as  before  de- 
scribed, but  the  records  were  kept  for  over  all  service  working, 
and  not  as  in  the  trials  there  alluded  to.  for  running  time  only. 
The  figures  in  Table  IV.  therefore,  include  lighting  up,  and 
some  unavoidable  light  mileage,  the  latter,  however,  being 
negligible  In  all  these  trials  the  checking  of  the  coal  was 
officially   carried  out    by  the  stores    department  and  by  rep- 


resentatives of  the  general  manager.  The  provision  of  the  coal 
in  sealed  sacks  effectually  prevented  the  favoring  of  any  engine 
with  selected  coal.  On  these  railways  the  store*  department 
is  always  responsible  for  the  coal  until  it  is  actually  on  the 
tenders. 

Engine  706  proved  the  most  economical  of  the  whole  link, 
and  showed  308  per  cent,  economy  over  the  non-heater  engines, 
and  handled  throughout  the  heaviest  trains.  It  showed  an 
economy  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  De  Glehn  compounds.  The 
difference  between  the  30  per  cent,  economy  shown  in  these 
trials  and  the  27.4  per  cent,  deduced  by  means  of  Fig.  7  may 
be  due  to  several  causes,  The  average  superheat  may  be  nearer 
90  deg.  F.  than  the  85  dcg.  F.  taken  above,  or  the  saving  in- 
dicated by  the  Purdue  tests  may  not  quite  coincide  with  the 
actual  saving,  or  attain  the  difference  may  be  due  to  excessive 
moisture  in  the  steam  produced  in  the  ordinary  engine 

Another  test  is  interesting,  though  made  with  a  lighter  class 
of  engine,  tilted  with  a  type  of  installation  since  greatly  im- 
proved upon     On  light  trains,  with  three  stops  only,  the  non- 

Taat-K  IV.    T»i.u.«  ur  Mmbcmti  Fmb-Mcaiiki.  Couamm  with  Mnon*T« 

SerUHEAllXi;. 

697.  713, 

Engine  No*.                           ;  17.  720,  6*9.  674, 

721.  706.  67S. 

System,                           Ordinary.  Heater.    De  Glehn. 

Average  load  tare  behind  tender                          328.6  336  333.5 

Coal  coiiiumptioii,  average  lb*,  per  mite                47.7  33. 8  42 

Economy  in  favor  of  Engine  No,  706.......         29.2<*<  19.5^ 

Coal  roni,iiri|nion,  average  Ibi.  per  tun  mile...  0.1453       O.I00S       0  1261 

Economy  In  favor  of  Engine  Xo.  706   J0-g%    '  20.25% 

heater  engines  took  36,7  lbs.  of  coal  per  mile  and  the  heater 
engines  took  28.4  Ibs.  F'or  similar  trains,  with  thirteen  stops 
and  seven  slacks,  the  consumptions  were  42.9  Ibs.  and  33.5  lbs, 
respectively,  the  heater  engine  taking  5.1  lbs.  extra  per  mile, 
but  the  non-heater  6.2  Ibs.  extra.  For  the  heavy  trains  the  dif- 
ference is  increased.  For  trains  of  337  tons  tare  behind  the 
tender,  the  non-heater  engines  took  38  4  lbs.;  as  against  47.1 
lbs.,  a  difference  of  8  7  lbs  ,  while  the  heater  engines  took  30.6 
as  against  only  34.4,  a  difference  of  38  lbs. 

High  Degree  Feed  Heating  and  High  Degree  Superheating. — 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  data  it  is  not  proposed  to  go 
at  length  into  calculations  regarding  this  combination.  It  is  not 
known  how  far  the  curve  J.  Fig.  1,  agrees  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  combined  high-degree  superheater  and  boiler.  Further, 
when  high-degree  feed  heating  is  combined  with  superheating, 
the  superheater  is  reduced,  but  to  what  extent  is  yet  uncertain. 
Also,  superheater  engines  are  commonly  fitted  with  piston  valves, 
to  which  part  of  their  performance  should  rightly  be  credited, 
instead  of  the  improvement  being  wholly  imputed  to  the  super- 
heating system. 

If,  however,  superheating  to  200  dcg.  F.  with  feed  heating 
to  2°0  deg.  F.  be  considered,  using  the  curve  d,  Fig.  1,  as  the 
lasis,  the  following  results  arc  shown:  For  this  superheat  21.15 
per  cent,  steam  economy  will  be  obtained  The  original  542  57 
lbs.  of  engine  steam  would  therefore  be  reduced  to  427.82  lbs. 
and  the  heat  needed  would  be  427.82  (1.307-33  07)  =  545.010 
B.  t.  u.  The  pump  takes  saturated  steam  representing  (  427.82  X 
0022  X  1.164.63)  =  10.960  B.  t.  u  ,  the  total  being  555,970  Sub- 
dividing this  among  the  pump  heater,  the  main  exhaust  heaters, 
the  sniokebox  heater,  and  the  superheater  and  boiler,  it  is  found 
that  457,050  B.  t.  u.  have  to  be  provided  by  the  superheater  and 
boiler.  The  point  on  the  curve  d  corresponding  with  this  rep- 
resents a  rate  of  firing  of  49.1  lbs.  per  square  foot,  as  against 
H0.  or  a  saving  of  38,64  per  cent.  The  loss  in  the  waste  gases 
has  been  reduced  57  per  cent.,  and  that  by  unburnt  coal  75  per 
cent    These  large  savings  seem  to  be  substantiated  in  practice. 

A  smoke  tube  superheater,  giving  200  deg.  F,  superheat,  may 
not  be  considered  to  be  representative  of  usual  practice,  but  the 
figure  is  chosen  because  of  the  unavoidable  fall  of  superheat  al- 
ready referred  to.  With  the  lessened  boiler  duty  the  intensity 
of  draft  is  reduced,  and  as,  for  a  wide  range,  superheat  varies 
approximately  as  the  draft,  a  drop  on  conversion  is  natural. 
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On  the  Egyptian  state  railways  an  engine,  712,  giving  about 
200-220  drg.  F,  superheat  before  conversion,  gave  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  feed  water  heaters  superheat  of  about  150  dcg.  F. 
Nevertheless  the  results  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Engine  712  was  run  against  the  heater  engines  706  and  714, 
and,  compared  with  them,  with  average  tare  loads  behind  the 
tender  of  346.8  tons,  showed  a  consumption  of  only  27.7  lbs.  per 
mile  or  0.0798  lb.  per  ton  mile;  this  is  an  economy  of  20.0  per 
cent,  over  the  heater  engines  706  and  714.  In  the  1911  trials 
engine  706  worked  at  exactly  the  same  consumption  as  during 
this  latter  period,  and  the  consumption  of  engine  712,  fitted  with 
the  high  degree  feed  and  high  superheat  combination,  may,  in 
default  of  more  direct  means,  be  compared  with  that  which  the 
non-heater  engines  then  showed.  If  running  at  an  economical 
load,  engine  712  would  thus  show  an  economy  of  45  per  cent, 
over  sister  non-heater  engines. 

Direct  comparison  being  impossible  on  the  heavy  workings, 
engine  712  was  transferred,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  link  of  lighter 
trains  handled  by  the  non-heater  engines.  On  these  trains,  how- 
ever, engine  712  was  underrated  and  was  not  working  at  its  best. 
It  averaged,  for  trains  of  262  tons  tare  behind  tender,  0.0952  lb. 
per  ton  mile,  against  the  average  for  several  non-heater  engines 
of  0.1528  lb.  on  trains  of  256,5  tons  load,  or  an  economy  of  37.7 
per  cent 

ECONOMICAL.  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM  S. 

The  use,  in  all  the  heater  systems  here  dealt  with,  of  part 
of  the  cylinder  exhaust  for  feed  heating,  is  equivalent  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  exhaust  tip.  The  volume  of  steam  driven 
through  the  orifice  is  diminished  by  over  12  per  cent  Again,  en- 
closing the  blast  in  a  comparatively  small  chamber,  as  in  the 
later  Egyptian  state  railways  systems,  increases  the  inducing  ac- 
tion and  results  in  comparatively  high  vacua  with  a  larger  nozzle 
than  is  used  in  the  standard  engine.  In  the  latter  a  tip  of  A'/i 
in.  is  used  above  the  netting,  and  produces  in  front  of  the  tube 
space  a  vacuum  of  about  6  in.  in  normal  working  With  the 
high  degree  superheat  system  alone,  as  fitted  to  engine  712,  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  tip  from  4'/i  to  4-}<  in.  to  obtain  a 
proper  vacuum  with  the  reduced  quantity  of  steam  then  used. 
Since  fitting  the  feed-heaters  to  this  engine  the  blast  pipe  has 
been  again  enlarged  to  4'/2  in.,  and  as  part  of  the  exhaust  is 
used  for  feed  heating,  it  is  now  virtually  one  4i$  in.  in  diameter 
for  about  15  per  cent,  less  steam  than  passes  through  the  standard 
tip  of  the  ordinary  engine.  The  size  to  which  this  4'A  in.  tip 
actually  corresponds  is  thus  about  5  in.  in  diameter.  With  these 
exhaust  tips  a  vacuum  of  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  is  obtained  in  the 
small  blast  chamber.  This  is  reduced  by  the  resistance  offered 
hy  the  heater  tubes,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  smokebox 
proper  of  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  compared  with  6  in.  or  more  in 
the  ordinary  engine. 

The  lighter  draft  just  considered  results  in  less  loss  in  unburnt 
fuel.  The  Egyptian  state  railways'  engines  show,  progressively, 
less  accumulation  oi  cinders  in  the  smokebox  with  increased 
economy.  The  reason  why  the  heater  engines  show  greater 
economy  over  the  ordinary  engines  when  on  stopping  trains  than 
when  on  fast  non-stop  expresses,  is  connected  with  the  blast  and 
heater.  The  smokebox  heater  offers  some  resistance  to  the  flow 
of  the  gases,  and  has  the  effect  of  damping  the  heavy  pulsations 
of  the  blast  when  the  enfiine  is  working  at  or  near  full  gear.  The 
fire  is  not  lifted  in  the  same  way:  the  loss  of  coal  is  thus 
reduced. 


Railway  Acciwnt  in  Mace  no  ma—  On  May  23  a  collision 
occurred  at  a  junction  of  the  railway  between  V'T<>'\  and  \nd- 
iista  as  the  result  of  which  two  engines  were  completely  ruined. 
The  accident  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  error  either  of  the 
Tsvlgartan  military  station  master  at  IVmi  or  the  station  master 
at  Andjista.  and  it  is  reported  that  the  one  who  was  held  to 
l>c  responsible  has  been  shot  by  order  of  Colonel  Ivanoff.  the 
iiist-retor  of  Bulgarian  Hallway*  Discipline  in  Macedonian  rail- 
way service  is  rather  abrupt. 


SIX   PASSENGERS    KILLED   AT  STAMFORD. 


In  a  rear  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  at  5  p.  m.  on 
Thursday,  June  12,  six  passengers  were  killed  and  eighteen  in- 
jured; and  the  criticisms  of  the  management  of  the  road  which 
filled  the  newspapers  last  October  on  the  occasion  of  derailments 
at  Westport  and  other  places  have  been  renewed  with  increased 
vigor. 

The  trains  in  collision  were  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
westbound  express  No,  53.  The  first  section  had  stopped  to 
change  engines,  and  while  standing  was  run  into  by  the  second 
section  at  about  20  miles  an  hour  or  faster;  and  the  rear  car 
of  the  first  section,  a  Pullman  parlor  car,  well  filled,  was  ripped 
open  for  more  than  half  its  length.  All  of  the  killed  were  in 
this  car.  The  other  cars  of  the  train  were  not  seriously  dam- 
aged. The  parlor  car  was  of  wood,  and  criticisms  of  the  com- 
pany for  not  introducing  steel  cars  more  rapidly  were  heard 
on  every  hand. 

The  collision  was  due  to  failure  of  the  engincman  of  the 
second  section,  Charles  J.  Doherty,  to  control  the  speed  of  the 
train.  He  and  his  fireman  were  unhurt  and  testified  before  the 
coroner  at  Stamford  on  the  13th.  Doherty  said  that  the  air 
brakes,  when  applied,  failed  to  reduce  the  speed.  The  train 
consisted  of  a  new  Pacific  type  locomotive,  No.  1338,  and  8 
cars.  The  engine  weighs  about  126  tons.  Doherty  was  a  spare 
runner  and  had  run  this  train  only  3  days;  and  until  June 
10  had  run  passenger  trains  altogether  only  about  4  days 
since  he  was  promoted,  which  was  in  March,  1912.  He  is  33 
years  old.  of  good  character,  and  an  abstainer  from  liquor; 
has  a  perfect  record  as  fireman  10  years,  and  spare  runner  about 
1'^  years,  all  on  the  New  Haven  road. 

From  the  testimony  of  Doherty  before  the  coroner  and  from 
statements  of  officers  of  the  road  to  the  newspapers  we  gather 
the  following  summary: 

Doherty  had  found  on  a  former  trip  (Tuesday)  that  the  brake 
apparatus  on  the  engine  apparently  was  not  in  proper  condi- 
tion, "the  brakes  did  not  hold";  he  had  entered  the  fact  on  the 
proper  book,  but  nobody  had  taken  any  action  about  it.  He 
had  mentioned  this  difficulty  to  other  runners  and  got  the 
reply  that  all  of  the  new  engines  of  that  type  had  been  subject 
to  the  same  complaint.  The  road  foreman  had  warned  him 
that  with  the  new  engines,  on  account  of  their  weight,  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  brakes  earlier  than  with  the  smaller  engines 
Doherty  had  overrun  the  platform  at  Bridgeport  on  Tuesday, 
and  later  on  the  same  day,  at  South  Norwalk,  because  of  danger 
of  running  over  a  child,  he  had  strained  his  back  in  reversing 
the  engine,  so  that  on  Wednesday  he  worked  only  a  half  day- 
He  came  on  duty  Thursday  with  plasters  on  his  back  because 
of  the  strain.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  off.  sick,  for  half  a 
day  was  not  noticed  by  any  superior  or  inspector.  In  the  Stam- 
ford emergency,  after  it  was  plain  that  the  brakes  would  not 
stop  the  train  soon  enough,  he  tried  to  reverse,  but  found  his 
strength  insufficient.  Some  difficulty  with  the  reversing  gear 
appears  to  have  existed  from  the  time  the  engine  was  put  in 
service. 

The  distant  signal  at  Stamford  is  about  2,100  ft.  back  of  the 
home  (the  home  was  close  to  the  standing  train)  and  was 
properly  observed,  At  this  point  in  the  hearing  Doherty's  testi- 
mony is  not  clear;  the  most  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  the 
line  of  the  road  is  straight  and  the  grade  slightly  descending: 
that  he  shut  off  steam  before  reaching  the  distant  signal  and 
that  on  finding  the  home  signal  against  him  he  could  not  make 
'he  brakes  hold:  in  short  that  the  speed  was  not  reduced  soon 
enough.  When  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  standing 
train  Doherty  sanded  the  rails,  and  motioned  frantically  to  a 
couple  of  trainmen  standing  on  the  ground  near  the  rear  car  of 
•be  train  ahead,  to  move  that  train  forward.  Doherty's  train 
broke  apart,  behind  the  third  car,  a  few  hundred  feet  before 
striking  the  standing  train,  and  the  rear  portion  stopped  200 
ft  or  .100  ft  back  of  the  leading  portion. 
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Doherty  said  that  another  engineman,  John  Harmon,  running 
the  same  train,  had  been  suspended  three  days  before  for 
running  past  a  stop  signal  at  South  Norwalk. 

Doherty  was  held  bv  the  coroner  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
in  $5,000  bail  on  Friday,  bail  being  furnished  by  his  wife's 
brother,  J.  H.  Dillon,  of  New  Haven. 

C.  N.  Woodward,  general  superintendent  of  the  road,  testify- 
ing before  the  coroner  on  Saturday,  said  that  within  the  last 
six  months  30  engincmen  had  been  discharged  for  running  past 
signals;  this  notwithstanding  that  there  had  been  a  campaign  of 
education,  in  which  the  majority  of  engincmen  took  a  lively 
interest,  and  in  which  the  officers  of  the  road  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  talking  with  and  educating  the  men.  He  could 
not  explain  the  hard  luck  that  apparently  had  visited  the  road. 

C  F.  Carroll,  road  foreman  of  engines,  told  the  coroner  that 
he  had  known  Doherty  for  seven  years ;  that  he  was  a  first-class 
engineer  and  a  fine  young  man.  Carroll  himself  instructed 
Doherty  in  running  No.  1338.  "1  told  him  not  to  let  her  get 
away  from  him.  as  she  was  a  new  engine  and  pulled  strong. 
He  told  me  of  being  two  minutes  laic  one  run.  and  I  told  him 
not  to  mind  that,  but  to  consider  safety  first  of  all  He  also 
told  mc  of  his  running  by  the  signal  at  Bridgeport  last  Tuesday, 
and  I  told  him  why  he  did  it." 

"You  mean  he  told  you  why,  don't  you?"  the  coroner  asked. 

''No.  I  told  him  why,"  replied  Carroll.  "I  told  him  the  rea- 
son was  he  came  into  the  station  like  the  devil  and  let  her  get 
away  from  him" 

"Didn't  he  tell  you  the  reason  was  that  the  air  brakes  weren't 
working  right?"  the  coroner  said.  Carroll  replied  that  Doherty 
did  not  say  anything  to  him  about  the  air. 

Three  enginemen  who  had  had  experience  with  No  1338, 
including  Harmon,  who  had  been  suspended  on  Monday,  testi- 
fied before  the  coroner.  Harmon  said  that  while  he  found  the 
levers  and  especially  the  reverse  lever  hard  to  work,  as  might 
l>c  expected,  he  did  not  attribute  his  running  past  the  signal 
to  that  fact.  He  claimed  that  his  air  was  all  right,  and  that 
the  trouble  was  that  the  distant  signal  was  clear  while  the  home 
was  against  him.  All  three  of  these  enginemen  testified  that 
they  had  found  no  fault  with  the  air. 

On  Saturday  the  New  Haven  road  invited  a  number  of  nun 
from  other  roads  to  come  to  New  Haven  to  inspect  the  air 
brake  equipment  on  engine  1338  and  the  cars  of  its  train.  These 
men  arc :  P.  J.  Langan,  chief  air  brake  inspector  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  8i  Western ;  C,  W.  Martin,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  T.  I..  Burton,  of  the  Westingliouse  Company, 
and  Charles  E.  Joy,  chief  inspector  of  the  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Dillon,  Doherty's  brother  in-law,  who  was  the  close  com- 
panion of  the  engineer  at  the  coroner's  hearing  said : 

"Doherty  came  to  me  as  soon  as  he  could  after  the  wreck. 
He  was  at  my  home  when  it  was  said  he  had  disappeared.  He 
wanted  my  advice.  I  took  him  in  charge  and  shall  remain  in 
charge  of  him. 

"I  think  that  an  engineer's  story,  free  from  the  heart,  has  been 
told  today  for  the  first  time.  There  was  no  advice  that  he 
misremcmber  things  or  forget  things.  There  was  no  previous 
rehearsing  of  his  story.  I  saw  that  he  came  in  contact  with 
nobody  until  he  faced  the  coroner,  and  that  all  suggestions  that 
he  'come  to  the  office,'  of  which  five  or  more  were  made,  were 
turned  down." 

The  wrecked  Pullman  car,  bring  worthless,  was  deslroved 
by  fire  at  II  p.  m.  on  the  12th.  The  coroner  complained  of  this 
and  the  officers  of  the  road  replied  th.it  there  was  nothing  about 
the  car  which  would  be  of  any  value  as  evidence  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  deaths  of  passengers, 

General  Manager  llardo  said  that  prior  In  March  1  last 
spare  engincmen  had  heen  assigned  to  all  trains,  except  limited 
trains,  without  special  reference  to  their  experience:  hut  that 
since  that  date  there  is  a  rule  that  those  men  who  have  had  less 
than  one  year's  experience  as  runner  .shall  nr,<  he  assigned  to 
through  passenger  trains 


On  the  16th  the  coroner  took  testimony  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  engine  on  the  day  when  Doherty  reported  that 
the  air  brakes  were  not  in  good  condition.  It  appears  that 
the  page  in  the  book  on  which  entries  are  made  contains  a 
printed  list  of  questions  relating  to  different  parts  of  the  en- 
gine. Doherty  made  notes  against  piston  rods,  water  glass, 
and  some  other  things,  but  against  air  brakes  there  was  no 
entry;  and  the  statement  that  the  brakes  were  "no  good"  was 
made  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  under  the  head  of  "other 
work  needed  "  Main  reservoir  pressure  was  given  as  150,  and 
the  train  line  pressure  as  110. 

Doherty  gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  the  road  foreman  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  foreman  at  a  previous  hearing.  According 
to  Doherty  the  foreman  recognized  that  the  brakes  on  the 
new  engines  did  not  diminish  speed  satisfactorily. 

Joseph  J.  Gash,  the  roundhouse  man  who  attended  to 
Doherty's  report  of  engine  1338  on  Tuesday,  told  the  coroner 
that  he  had  looked  the  brakes  over  and  that  they  appeared  to 
be  all  right ;  and  he  took  no  further  action.  He  found  that 
the  piston  and  the  air  pump  were  all  right  and  concluded  that 
Doherty  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  the 
brakes  did  not  work  satisfactorily. 

The  counsel  for  the  road  presented  transcripts  of  a  number 
of  roundhouse  records  made  at  Springfield  and  New  Haven 
which  showed  trips  where  engine  1338  had  come  in  from  pas- 
senger train  runs  and  no  complaint  was  made  concerning  the 
air  brakes  or  other  parts  of  the  engine. 

Engine  No.  1338  weighs  251,500  lbs.;  weight  on  drivers, 
154.000  lbs  ;  weight  of  engine  and  tender,  384,100  lbs.  The 
cylinders  arc  24  in  x  28  in.;  diameter  of  driving  wheels.  73 
in. ;  boiler  pressure,  200  lbs. ;  tractive  effort,  37,558  lbs.  The 
engine  was  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17,  eight  experimental  runs  were  made 
between  Noroton  and  Stamford  with  the  same  train  that  caused 
the  wreck— 8  cars,  1  baggage  car.  a  mail  car.  three  day  cars 
and  three  parlor  cars,  and  the  locomotive,  the  locomotive  hav- 
ing been  sufficiently  repaired  to  be  run.  The  air  brake  ap- 
paratus had  not  been  injured  and  had  not  been  changed  since 
the  day  of  the  collision. 

The  grade  of  the  road  is  slightly  descending. 

In  the  first  trial  the  train  was  stopped  from  a  speed  of  64.5 
miles  an  hour  in  2,057  ft.  In  the  second  trial  a  reduction  of  30 
lbs.  was  made  at  once  and  the  train  was  stopped  from  a  speed 
of  55  miles  an  hour,  in  1.994  ft.  From  a  speed  of  57.5  miles 
an  hour  with  the  emergency  application  of  the  brakes  the  train 
was  stopped  in  1.617  ft.  The  next  run  was  made  at  59  5  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  reduction  of  15  lbs.,  followed  by  another  of 
15  lbs.  The  stop  was  made  in  2,586  ft  In  the  next  run  the 
engineman,  by  order  of  the  manager  of  the  tests,  attempted  to 
duplicate  the  c«i  eralions  made  by  Doherty  on  the  day  of  the 
collision,  as  narrated  by  him  before  the  coroner.  The  speed 
at  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  brakes  was  57  miles  per 
hour.  A  10  lb.  reduction  was  made,  then  a  5  lb.  reduction,  and  " 
then  full  emergency  application.  The  distance  run  was  2,567 
ft.,  time  49.6  seconds,  and  the  train  ran  about  350  ft.  hcyond 
the  point  where  the  collision  occurred.  We  give  these  reports 
for  what  they  are  worth,  but  their  value  is  questionable  because 
of  indefinitrnrss  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  point  where 
the  brakes  were  applied,  and  also  as  to  where  they  should  be 
applied;  that  is  to  say,  the  accuracy  of  Doherty's  narrative  in 
that  portion  in  which  he  tells  where  he  applied  the  brake.  Other 
tests  arc  in  progress  as  wc  go  to  press. 

Flood  Da  mace  in  Natal— It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  railways  in  the  province 
of  Natal  by  the  recent  floods,  and  of  effecting  certain  improve- 
ments with  a  view  to  reducing  the  possibility  of  similar  damage 
occurring  in  future,  would  be  $276,250,  all  of  which  will  probably 
be  charged  to  capital  account. 
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THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  TRUNK  LINE  RAILROADS. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Colt,  of  the  8aving  In  Op«rating  Expense* 
and  in  Upkeep  That  Would  Show  a  Profit  of  8.8  Per  Cent. 

By  Chaxlxs  P.  Kahler, 

Identical  Engineer,  Oregon  Short  Line. 

The  great  objection  to  operating  many  of  the  large  steam  The  steam  locomotive  can  exert  the  tractive  effort  of  15,000  lbs. 
railroads  by  electric  power  is  the  extremely  heavy  investment  at  the  higher  speeds  only  for  short  intervals,  on  account  of  the 
necessary  for  the  electric  apparatus  and  equipment.  The  ability  inability  of  the  boiler  to  continuously  supply  the  necessary 
of  the  steam  locomotive  to  handle  railroad  traffic  in  a  very  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electric  locomotive  cannot  con- 
reliable  and  expeditious  manner  is  very  well  known  tinuously  exert  the  high  tractive  effort  at  low  speeds  without 

Very  little  of  the  past  work  of  steam  railroad  electrification  overheating.  The  maximum  tractive  effort  which  can  be  con- 
was  done  on  account  of  the  financial  return  expected  on  the  tinuously  exerted  by  the  electric  locomotive  with  safety  i* 
money  so  expended.  The  smoke  trouble  with  steam  loco-  34,600  lbs.  at  a  speed  of  16  miles  per  hour.  Below  this  speed 
motives  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  the  high  tractive  efforts  can  only  be  secured  for  certain  period* 
past  progress  in  heavy  electric  railroad  work.  Irrespective  of  of  time.  Thus,  for  one  hour.  45,000  lbs.  tractive  effort  can  be 
what  caused  the  past  heavy  electric  railroad  work,  the  actual  exerted  without  overheating  the  motors,  with  the  speed  at  about 
operation  of  large  electric  locomotives  showed  that  they  could  14  miles  per  hour. 

in  some  ways  handle  railroad  traffic  more  advantageously  than  At  starting,  as  much  as  55.000  lbs.  can  be  exerted  by  the 
steam  locomotives.  The  published  records  of  the  steam  and  electric  locomotive,  while  the  steam  locomotive  can,  under 
electric  locomotives  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  New  York,  favorable  conditions,  only  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  about  43,000 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  indicate  that  lbs.  at  starting.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  higher  power  of 
electric  locomotives  arc  probably  even  more  reliable  in  oper-  the  electric  freight  locomotive  at  starting  is  that  all  its  weight, 
ation  than  steam  locomotives.  The  published  records  of  these  220,000  lbs.,  is  on  the  drive  wheels,  while  although  the  steam 
roads  also  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  gen-  locomotive  with  loaded  tender  weighs  185  tons,  it  has  only 
erate  power  in  a  steam-electric  plant  for  railroad  operation  is  187.000  lbs.  on  the  drive  wheels.  Also  the  coefficient  of  ad- 
much  less  than  the  fuel  required  by  steam  locomotives  in  the  hesion  is  greater  for  an  electric  locomotive  than  for  a  steam 
same  service,  and  the  locomotive  repair  expense  was  found  to  locomotive. 

be  much  less  on  electric  than  on  steam  locomotives.  DtHHiPTloji  of  rahikmd  considhusd 

Further,  as  the  electric  locomotives  do  not  have  to  take  fuel  ,  ,   .  , 

j  ,.„.__  ■.         .  •,         e    ■          .      ,       .          .  Let  us  consider  a  sing  e-track  railroad  constructed  through  a 

and  water,  nor  have  a  boiler  or  firebox  to  be  cleaned  out,  they  ....        .   ..  ,    ,     ...  ... 

.      .              ,     ,           .          ....  semi-arid  region,  similar  to  manv  lutrts  of  the  West,  which 

are  nearly  always  ready  for  service,  and  take  less  time  to  .                              »      ,  ,     ,       j-     ■        tl  i 

t,„.i.  .    -__       _    .  ,           .              •  ii         i  contains  numerous  irrigated  and  dry  farm  districts.    I  he  length 

handle  trams  than  steam  locomotives,  especially  on  long  runs.  ...  .       ,  ,  -  .  . 

-n,.  {  ,.  _    .            ....               .    ,  ,               ,  will  be  taken  as  467  miles,  divided  into  three  engine  districts, 

The  perfection  of  the  multiple  unit  control  has  made  the  num-  .    .    .,_           ,          ..     ,        ,        u        .  .  j 

w  ,.t  a^.,:  •..     u '  i«        *.        .    ii  i  i  respectively  167,  160  and  140  miles  long,  from  the  west  towards 

ber  of  driving  units  which  can  be  controlled  by  one  man  prac-  ,               ,     .„  .       .  .      ,.  ,  v. 

tically  unlimited,  and,  consequently,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  !,he  «»«.»"<»  w"'  be  referred  to  as  engine  distnet  No  1.  No. 

size  of  electric  locomotives  much  greater  than   steam   loco-  V J"*5,^   3'  !"  ,h,C  ,°rd"  "amcd ,  Thc,  ",na,UrC  *Ve?*C* 

motives  with  the  boiler  limiutions  ab°Ut  '2,  dcS  ,°f  CW,,ral  »nRle  «*r      ?  "I'1*  a*CemS  "nd  ^ 

.„„,.„  ■  .          ■                           ■  ,     *  scents  of  grade  average  18  ft.  per  mile.    The  engine  terminals 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  electric  oper-  ....       ,       ,  .         V7     .   'I.     ~   v.     ,       ,  . .     .  . 

.....        .      «                          r   ,    •■  W,H  he  referred  to  as  No.  1.  No.  2,  No  3  and  No.  4,  from 

ation  has  been  brought  out  by  the  great  success  of  the  inter-  .             ,      ...  .           '       .  '  .  ,       '  . 

urban  electric  railways    The  gasolene  motor  car  and  the  gas-  *         te  ™m?t  ,hat  th"e  u.  3  ^  X  , 

electric  motor  car  would  probably  not  have  been  developed  9  "V1?  ,B  ^   °T  train,  on  engine  district  No  1 

.        .,  ,  ,          .    a.     ..      .ill                ,  antl  aiio  onc  °«  the  same  length  on  engine  district  No.  2  for 

were  it  not  for  the  trolley  line*  taking  local  passenger  business  ..                                 ,   ,       ,  ,  .         .  , 

,       ..                .,  rastbound  trains,  the  foot  of  these  helper  grades  to  be  located 

away  from  the  steam  railroads.  , ,     -■              ,      ,  .  ,         .    ,         -       ,  , 

u       .             ,  _,  i    „              .    .        .  ,      ,   .     .    .  .  U  miles  west  of  and  7  miles  east  of  terminal  No.  2,  and  the 

If  roads  were  electrically  operated,  the  weight  of  thc  ir  right  ,                   ,  .    .  ,. 

,   , ,                      .         .         .  .      .      .            ...  helper  locomotives  of  both  districts  to  be  hostled  and  taken 

riaui5  could  in  most  cases  be  made  much  heavier  than  possible  .             •                  -r,     ,    .  ■  .  ... 
.     ,               ..                        ,  .      ,           •  •     ,  ,      ,  of  at  terminal  No.  2.    The  Uniting  grades  of  thc  three 
by  steam  operation,  on  account  of  the  characteristic  of  thc  t  ec-  ...           .         •    t  .,  ,, 
.  .    ,                                         .     .      .  ,  engine  districts  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
trie  locomotive  to  operate  overload  without  dangerous  over- 
heating, long  enough  to  get  over  the  short  heavy  grade  sections.  T*,lt  1 

and  on  this  account  the  ruling  grade  of  an  electrically  operated    *""  X^H't  , 

railroad  will  seldom  be  as  great  as  the  ruling  grade  of  a  steam  N'°  '•      No  2-       No  '  Total. 

,.,;i,„.,  I  of  n»in  track   1*7,5         1*0  140.5  46ft 

operated  railroad  v;i„  0f  ,i^c  tr*rk.   54,5        51  so.j  156 

Only  one  engine  crew  would  be  required  on  helper  districts     T^«l  main  »nd  «jde  u«k   222         211  191  6Z4 

sine*  cu»vr«i  trnck   35  ji  32  100 

where  more  than  one  electric  helper  locomotive  is  used,  as  two  rv*rrr»  cf  cmtrai  "^'e  per  mile       1^  12  12  )Z 

or  more  electric  locomotives  can  be  coupled  together  and  oper-  axIm™™**™*  11  gra.'k'  ,«-r"  6 

ated  as  a  single  unit  by  one  man,  while  with  steam  locomotives  u-\         ■■  ■■   '*  .  „       'J  >*  , 

...  ,    ,  ,  Averaue  «radr,   per  cent   0  14  0.21  0.17  0.17 

as  many  engine  crews  will  be  needed  as  there  are  steam  loco-     Weight  of  mil  pe,         ih.   «f>  10  w  90 

motives  used  For  steam  equipment  the  through  passenger  trains  are  to  be 

The  locomotive  is  direolly  responsible  for  from  30  to  40  per  handled  by  Pacific  type  locomotives  of  192  tons  weight  with 

cent    of  the  operating  expenses  of  a  steam  railroad.     At  a  loaded  tender  to  handle  from  5  to  14  coaches  per  train.  The 

speed  of  16.5  miles  per  hour,  which  is  only  a  little  greater  local  passenger  trains  consist  of  a   110-ton  locomotive  with 

than  Ihe  usual  average  speed  of  freight  trains,  the  tractive  loaded  lender  baggage  car.  smoking  car  and  day  coach,  all  cars 

power  of  a  consolidated  steam  freight  locomotive  and  an  elee-  bring  of  45  tons  weight.    The  freight  trains  are  to  be  handled 

trie  locomotive  for  freight  service  is  thc  same.     Above  this  by  consolidated  locomotives  of  total  weight  with  coal  and  water 

speed  the  steam  locomotive  can  exert  a  higher  tractive  effort  of  185  tons,  and  with  187,000  lbs  on  ihe  drive  wheels.    The  local 

than  the  electric  locomotive,  while  below  this  speed  the  electric  freight  trains  arc  to  be  handled  by  130  ton  locomotives. 

locomotive  has  the  higher  tractive  effort  J\,r  comparison  of  steam  and  electric  operation,  the  above 

•AM.-eiTf"  a"iu|er"Tre^rT.il  t»-f„re  the  American  Jns-!t.«e'cf  FteeHca'l  Iinf                 fonsirt<'rf d  »*  equipped  with  an   1  l_000-volt,  tingle- 

EnBir.ee,..  N,„  V.„i.  ,  „  M..>  jo.  P  .'  phase.  15-cvcle  trolley,  with  1 10.000- volt.  15-cycle  high-tens 
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line  to  supply  power  to  14  substations,  the  power  to  be  received 
into  the  high  tension  system  at  terminal  No.  3.  The  local  pas- 
senger trains  arc  to  consist  of  two  electric  motor  cars  and 
one  trailer,  the  through  passenger  trains  to  be  hauled  by  100- 
ton  electric  locomotives.  The  local  freight  trains  are  to  be 
hauled  by  K5-ton  locomotives,  which  class  of  locomotives  will 
also  be  used  in  switching  service.  The  through  freight  trains, 
both  expedite  and  drag,  are  to  be  hauled  by  110-ton  locomotives. 

The  passenger  traffic  consists  of  six  through  trains  per  day, 
three  each  way  over  the  entire  road.  On  engine  district  No.  1 
there  will  be  four  local  passenger  trains  per  day,  two  each  way, 
while  on  engine  districts  Nos.  2  and  3  there  will  only  be  two 
local  passenger  trains  per  day. 

The  annual  freight  (raffle  over  each  engine  district  will  be 
assumed  as  follows: 

Tonnage  of  cars  and  content*. 

Engine  district*.  '  No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.' 
Westbound: 

Expedite  freight    800,0<IO  700.000  800.000 

Drag  freight    1,700.000  1,700.000  1,600,000 

Local  freight    200.000    160,000 

£*"Ex"|Iedite  freight    600.000  600,000  600,000 

Drag  freight    1.300.000       1,300,000  1,200,000 

Local  Irefcht    100.000    100,000 

To  determine  the  number  of  freight  trains  necessary  to 
handle  the  above  traffic,  the  maximum  tonnage  which  the  loco- 
motives can  haul  over  each  engine  district  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined. For  steam  operation,  this  can  be  closely  computed  if 
the  ruling  and  starting  grades  arc  known.  Also  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  maximum  tonnage  by  electric  operation  can 
be  made  if  the  average  grades  and  their  length  are  known,  to- 
gether with  the  maximum  grades  at  starting. 

However,  the  most  accurate  way  of  determining  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  which  can  be  hauled  by  a  locomotive  is  to  draw 
the  velocity  diagram  for  the  limiting  grade  sections  of  the  en- 
gine districts.  This  will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of 
conditions  for  which  a  locomotive  of  a  trunk  line  railroad  is 
used. 

The  limiting  points  are  determined  by  the  starting  grades,  the 
helper  grades  and  the  ruling  grades.  In  computing  the  hauling 
capacity  for  steam  locomotives,  it  is  usual  to  make  10  miles  per 
hour  the  minimum  speed  in  order  to  allow  for  weather  condi- 
tions, the  personal  equation  of  the  engineer,  and  other  variable 
conditions.  .  Westbound  steam  freight  trains  of  2,040  tons  get 


down  to  10  miles  per  hour  at  about  mile  post  152,  on  the  helper 
section,  and  hence  the  helper  section  limits  the  weights  of  steam 
freight  trains.  The  starting  capacity  of  the  steam  locomotive 
is  also  nearly  reached  with  the  same  tonnage.  For  westbound 
electric  trains,  the  starting  grades  limit  the  weight  to  3,350 
tons.  The  weight  of  eastbound  steam  freight  trains  is  limited 
to  2,240  tons  by  the  ruling  grade,  0.55  per  cent.  The  starting 
grades  also  will  not  permit  a  heavier  steam  train.  The  weight 
of  the  eastbound  electric  freight  trains  (2,470  tons)  is  limited 
by  the  long  21-mile  grade  from  mile  post  82  to  mile  post  111, 
which  averages  0.45  per  cent,  the  maximum  grade  in  this  dis- 
tance being  0.6  per  cent.  It  is  on  these  long  grades,  where 
the  electric  locomotive  operates  on  its  continuous  rating,  that 
the  stc3tn  locomotive  compares  most  favorably  with  the  electric 
locomotive.  But  even  here  the  steam  locomotive's  hauling  ca- 
pacity is  determined  by  the  ruling  grade,  0.55  per  cent.,  which 
is  very  short,  while  the  hauling  capacity  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive is  determined  by  the  average  grade,  0.45  per  cent. 

The  electric  locomotive  can  haul  from  50  per  cent,  to  60  per 
cent,  greater  tonnage  than  the  steam  locomotive  over  these 
engine  districts. 

Table  3  shows  the  number  of  freight  trains  per  year  necessary 
to  handle  the  freight  traffic  given  above. 

TttU  3 — Ni-Man  or  IV  ..  i    TiAixt  rxa  Ysah. 


Steam  locomotive. 


Engino  Dist.  No.  1 : 
Expedite  train*  . 

LmS  tra'in* 


Eg 


656 
1,149 
400 


442 
793 
400 


Totali 


Engine  Dist.  No.  2: 

Expedite  trains    809 

Drag  train*    1,417 


741 


•Total. 

1,312 
2.298 
800 

4.410 


1.618 
2.834 


Electric  locomotive. 
Went-       East.  'Total. 

309  318  636 
656  688  1.376 
400  400  800 

    2,812 


404 
859 


335 

727 


808 

1.718 


  4.452 

Engine  Du'.  AT*.  3: 

Expedite  train*               428         741  1,482 

Drag  train.                     711       1,200  2,400 

Local  train*                    328         320  640 


225 


372 
747 
320 


Total* 


4.522 


744 

2.878 


*At  h  it  neccs»ary  to  operate  the  Mine  numtict  of  train*  in  both  direc- 
tions on  account  of  train  crews  and  equipment,  the  totals,  of 
twice  the  greatest  number  of  trains  required  in  one  direction. 


Ta»le  2. 

iggradet. 


Per  Cent. 

Engine  Dist.  No.  1: 

Maximum  grade*  (exc.  of  helper  grades)   0.56 

Ruling  grade*  (steam)   0.52 

Maximum  average  grades: 

Continuous  rating  (electric)   0.22 

Maximum  grades  at  starting   0.32 

Helper  grade*  (3  engines): 

Maximum  (momentaiv  rating).-.   2  00 

Average  grade  (hourly  rating)   1.3 

Maximum  tons  per  tTain  actually  hauled  

Engirt  Dist.  No.  2: 

Maximum  grades  (esc.  of  helper  grade*)   0.81 

grade*   (steam)   0  81 

um  average  grades: 

Continuous   rating   (electric)   0.3 

nary  rating  (electric)   0.81 

irrndes  at  Uniting   0.29 

(2  engines): 

(momentary   rating)  ,,  

Average  grade  (hourly  rating)  

Maximum  urns  per  train  actually  hauled  

Engine  Dirl.  No.  3: 

Maximum   grades    0.88 

Ruling   gradrs    isteam,   0.35 

Maximum  average  grades: 

Continuous  rating  (electric)  

Momentary   rating   (electric)   0.35 

Maximum  grades  at  statting  

Maximum  tons  per  train  actually  hauled  

•Without  weight  of  helper  locomotives. 


1.900  ft. 
8  mi. 


3.100  ft. 
3.100  ft. 

3.100  fT 


East. 

 *  


Length.        Per  Cent.  Length. 


600  ft 

3.800  ft. 

21  mi. 


0.6 

0.55 

0.45 
0.46 


1  00 
1.00 


0.5 

1.72 
III 


!  JiVl  II 
2.300  ft. 


28  mi. 


3.900  ft, 
3.900  ft. 

28  mi. 


2.300  ft. 
9  mi. 


1.150  ft. 

1.00 

2.5  mi. 

2  mi. 

1.00 

2.5  mi. 

0.55 

17  mi. 

2  ml. 

07' 

t  per  train  including 

Stearj^oper.  Electric 

'.  West.  EaTT  Wc*t. 

(Momentum  Grades)   

2.350  2,240   

    3.680 

2,630  2,240  3.350 

2,040*    3.450* 

    4,140* 

2.040  2,240  3,350 

1.690  1.432  (Partly  Mo 

1,690  1,432 

(Partly 

•■•*,«  .....       Momentum  ,i 

.....  . a ■ • ■  £.590 

2.725  2.150  3.480 

a  •  .  .  •  1  ,*W5  ..... 

1.690  1,432 

1 ,432  ..... 

1.432   

■ mmm m 

L795  5.500 

M32  4,583 


2,470 
2,780 


2,470 
entuin) 

2,370 
2,750 

2.370 


2.160 
2.290 
2,160 
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On  all  railroads  the  traffic  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is 
greater  than  at  others.  However,  it  is  seldom  that  the  passenger 
and  freight  busy  seasons  happen  at  the  same  time.  The  writer 
has  been  often  surprised  at  how  uniform  the  train  mileage  and 
ton  mileage  per  mile  of  line  is  during  the  year.  For  the  rail- 
road considered,  the  maximum  and  average  number  of  trains 
per  day  is  taken  as  follows: 

T»m  4— Rnm  or  Thai**  pi«  Day— (Both  Wav«). 
Eng.  diu.  No.  I. 


day. 


Passenger   10.0 

Freight   12.1 


Total  

Electric  trains: 

Total. ... . 


22.1 


100 

7.7 

17.7 


day. 

10.0 
16.0 


21.0 


F.ng.  dial.  No.  2. 

Eng.  dii 

it.  No.  3. 

Average  M 
day. 

aximum 
day. 

Average 

day. 

Maximum 
day. 

8.0 

12.2 

8-0 
17.0 

8.0 
12.4 

8.0 
18.0 

20.2 

ITo 

20.4 

26.0 

8.0 
6.9 

8.0 
10.0 

8.0 
7.9 

8.0 

12.0 

14.9 

~i7o 

15.9 

20.0 

Table  5  shows  the  train  mileage,  ton  mileage,  and  locomotive 
mileage  necessary  to  handle  the  assumed  traffic  over  the  railroad 
considered.  The  locomotive  mileage  includes  the  mileage  to  and 
from  trains  and  the  switching  locomotive 

Table  S. 


I-ocal  Height 

Maf„rn* 


Tolal   freight  train* 

Total  all  trains  

Locomotive  and  motor  ca 


Steam 

Electric 

operation. 

operation. 

462.820 

ooo 

OOO 
462.820 

1,022,710 

1,022.730 

1.485,550 

I.4B5.550 

233,200 

1,858:670 

953.344 

81.120 

81,120 

2,172,990 

1,267,664 

3,658.540 

2.753,214 

Motor  car  mileage  

Passenger  locomotive!  . . 
Local  freight  Income  rive* 

Through  locomotive*   

sV ork  train  

Helper 
Switching 


000 
1,559.828 
2*0,196 
1,914,430 
107,624 
225,474 
397,000* 


971.922 
1.073.867 
240.196 
981,944 
107,624 
102,111 
•397.000 


Tool  freicfat,  work,  b 

elper  and  sw: 

itch.  •  * . 

2.884.724 

1.828.875 

Total  locoravtiTe  rollr 

4,444,552 

2.902.742 

I.oc emotive  ton  mileage: 

Motor  car*    000 

Passenger  locomotives    259.638.174 

Freight  locomotive*    385,395,130 


Work  train  locomotives 
Helper  locomotives 
Switching  lncomotiv 


Total  freight,  work,  helper  and  switch.. 
Total  all  locomotives  nnd  motor  cars... 


15,067.360 
41,712,690 
55,880,000 

498,055.180 
757,693.354 


83.307.600 
107.386.700 
129,631,480 
9.686,160 
8..!  86,510 
35.730,000 

183.434,150 
374.128,450 


Ton  mileage — cars  and  contents: 

Passenger  trains   

Ft  eight  train*   

Work  trains   


744,424.800  675.001,800 
2,113.300.000  1,940.045.780 
40.560,000 


Total  cars  and  cot  tents   3,057.084.800  2,814.407.580 

Grand  total  ton  miles   3.8 1 4.778.1 54  3.188.536.030 

•Six  miles  allowed  for  each  limn  a  snitch  engine  is  in  rervice. 


HUMID  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  HErjulREU 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  numerous  steam  railroads 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  a  slram  locomotive  spends  a  good  por- 
tion of  its  time  in  the  simps  undergoing  heavy  repairs,  also  that 
a  larger  part  of  it*  time  is  spent  in  or  near  the  engine  houses 
where  the  boiler  washing  is  done,  the  tire  boxes  and  flues  cleaned, 
and  the  light  running  repairs  are  made,  etc  The  records  of  two 
western  steam  roads  show  that  their  passenger  locomotives 
spent  respectively  21  per  cent,  and  17  per  cent,  of  their  time  in 
the  shops,  and  that  the  freight  locomotives  of  the  same  roads 
were  in  the  shop  30  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent,  of  their  time. 

The  most  complete  record  of  the  actual  distribution  of  engine 
service  I  have  seen  is  given  in  Table  6.  which  is  for  a  section 
of  a  railroad  between  500  and  600  miles  in  length. 


Table  6. 

Passenger  Freight 
locomotive*.  locomotives 

f  *  v  J  *  1 

Per  cent.  Per  cent, 

of  total      Day.      of  total  Dayi 

Time  in  shops    22.4  82  28.2  103 

Tune  spare   1.4  5  2.7  10 

Time  in  ctiginehouae  (having  running 
repair*    done,    boilers    washed,  fire 

boxes  cleaned)    53,2  194  35.9  131 

Time  running  to  and  from  train*   1.6  6  1.1  4 

Time  in  helper  *ervice    1.1  4  4.3  16 

Time  on  road   20.3  74  .... 

Actually  running    . .  17.1  62 

Standing  on  sidings,  taking  water,  etc.  ....  ..  10.7  39 

Totals    100  365         100  365 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  passenger  locomotive  was  actually 
on  the  road,  running  or  standing  on  sidings,  only  74  days  of  the 
year,  while  each  freight  locomotive,  exclusive  of  those  used  for 
helper  service,  was  actually  running  only  62  days  of  the  year  and 
standing  on  sidings,  etc.,  39  days,  not  considering  the  helper 
locomotives. 

The  number  of  locomotives  required  to  handle  the  traffic  of 
any  railroad  depends  of  course  upon  the  quantity  of  traffic, 
number  of  trains,  the  arrangement  of  the  train  schedule,  ratio  of 
maximum  and  average  traffic,  etc.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of 
steam  locomotives  required  to  handle  the  trains  over  the  road 
can  be  made  from  the  train  sheets,  and  to  this  number  will  have 
to  be  added  an  allowance  to  cover  time  in  engine  house,  shops, 
etc.,  as  shown  above  in  Table  6.  However,  the  total  number  of 
steam  locomotives  shown  in  Tables  7,  8,  9  and  10,  as  required 
for  operating  the  railroad  discussed  in  this  paper,  is  the  same 

Table  7 — Passexgeb  Slavic*. 

Steam  locomotive*.      Electric  locomotive*. 

Per  cent.  Day*  No.  of  Percent.  Day*  No.  of 

of  of  locomo-      of  of  loccrmo- 

time.  year,  lives.  tune.  year,  tires. 

In  shop,                                   22.1  81  6.2       19.2  70  2.S 

Spare                                         1.4  5  0.4        3.1  It  0.4 

In  eorlnehoaac.  etc                 $3.0  193  14.8  27.7  101  3.6 

Running  to  and  from  train*.      1.6  6  0.5        3.8  14  0.S 

J  _SS  _J[  &  Jt 

Totals    100         365       28        100         365  1J 

Table  8— Pbeioiit  Sebvice. 

Steam  locomotives.       Electric  locomotives. 

Percent.  Day*  No.  of  Per  cent.  Dav*  No.  ot 

of  of  locomo-      of  of  locomo- 

timc.  year.  tlve*.  time.  year.  Lives. 

In  shop*                                 28.0  102  26.9  2S.I  91  10  8 

Spare                                         2.7  10  2.6  6.0  22  2.6 

In  cnginchous*                         35  8  131  34.4  27.9  102  12.0 

Running  to  and  from  train*.      1.1  4  1.1  1.4  5  0.6 

In  helper  service                       4.8  17  4.6  3.5  13  1.5 

Standing  on  sidings                  10.6  39  10.1  13.7  50  5.9 

Running  on  road                       17.0  62  16.1  22.4  82  9.6 

Total.    100  0     ~365       96.0     100  0     ~365  43.0 

as  that  actually  used  on  a  western  railroad  where  the  quantity 
of  traffic  and  other  conditions  arc  similar.  The  number  of  elec- 
tric locomotives  given  was  estimated  from  the 

Table  9— Swrrctimo  Sesvic*. 
Steam  locomotives. 

•               *               <    i   % 

Percent.  Days     No.  of  Percent.  Dav.  No.  of 

of        of     locomo-      of  of  locomo- 

time.     year.     tive*.      lime.  year,  lives. 

1"  shop.                                     37.5        137          6         27.3  99  I 

In  service                                 62  3       22»        10        72.7  266  8 

Total*    100.0       36$        16*      100.0       363  11 

Tssi  t   1 0  S  U  MM  A  BY. 

Steam  ^  Klectric^ 

/Vormrr  sett-ice: 

Motor  cars    0  14 

rnacBBjCf  locomotive*    28  10 

Freight  ItKcmotives    96  43 

Switching  locomotives   16  11 

Tolal  motor  cat*   0  14 

T.tal  locomotive*    140  64 

The  time  in  the  engine  house,  where  the  inspection,  cleaning 
and  light  repair  work  is  done,  will  manifestly  be  much  less  with 
electric  than  with  steam  locomotives.  A  steam  locomotive  re- 
ceive* a  thorough  inspection  after  each  run.  whereas  the  practice 
with  electric  locomotives  is  to  inspect  them  after  they  have  made 
a  certain  mileage,  which  varies  from  1,200  to  2,500  miles,  the 
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former  figure  being  the  New  York  Central  standard,  while  the 
latter  is  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  New  York. 

The  boiler  washing,  firebox  cleaning  and  other  things  required 
on  a  steam  locomotive,  and  which  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
time  in  the  engine  house,  would  not  be  necessary  with  electric 
locomotives  and,  consequently,  the  time  spent  by  electric  loco- 
motives in  or  near  the  engine  house  would  be  much  less  than 
with  steam  locomotives.  Likewise,  electric  locomotives  would 
spend  less  time  in  the  shops  than  steam  locomotives,  as  there 
would  be  no  boiler,  firebox  smoke  stack  or  tender  to  repair. 

As  a  check  on  the  above  figures  for  number  of  locomotives  re- 
quired some  data  will  now  be  given  of  electrified  steam  lines  in 
operation.  Table  11  below  was  computed  and  condensed  from 
data  given  in  a  paper  by  W.  J.  VVilgus.  concerning  the  electric 
operation  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R-  and  which  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  steam  and  electric  locomotive  time  out  of  the  shop. 

Tab li  II. 


Hours. 

Per  cent. 
* 

Stca-n 

locomotives. 

Electric 
locomotives. 

Steam 

locomotin 

Electric 
!«.  locomotives. 

203.92 
229.19 

20.7 
26.2 

30.3 
34.2 

43J.II 
2JS.89 

46.9 
J3.I 

64.5 
35.5 

.  .  .      667  00 

672.00 

~ioo"o 

100.0 

This  data,  which  is  for  all  classes  of  locomotives,  would  indi- 
cate that  for  conditions  on  the  New  York  Central  the  steam 
locomotives  were  having  fireboxes  cleaned,  boilers  washed, 
light  repairs  made,  and  other  things  which  are  done  in  the  engine 
house,  a  little  over  half  the  time  out  of  the  shops,  while  the  time 
spent  by  the  electric  locomotives  in  the  engine  house  being  in- 
spected, having  light  repairs  made,  etc..  was  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  out  of  the  shops. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ELECTRIFICATION. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  money  needed  to  electrify 
the  467  miles  of  steam  railroad  considered : 


High  tension  linef  {steel  tvwrr),  450  mites.  ■  ■  

Trolley  and  feeder  wire: 

3/0  grooved  copper  Ifolley,  468  mi.  at  $650   $304,200 


3/0  k 
Steel 

2/0  feeder  wire, 


copjier  trolley, 
wire.  156  mi.  ; 
ire,  468  mi.  at 


at  $320. 


Overhead  construction  • 

Bracket  srm  construction,  420  ml.  at  SI, 650. 

Span  construction.  92  mi.  at  $2,600  

Steel  UticliM,  4  mi  

Section  breaks   

Additional  (or  curved  track.  100  mi.  at  $300. 

Track  bonding: 

624  mi-  at  $450  

Snhstajions : 

14  substations  16,000  kva  

3  portable  nation.,  6,000  lev  a,  (complete)  . 


49,920 
.'34,000 


$693,000 
239.200 
36.000 
6.600 


$2,250,000 


588.120 


$616,000 


712.000 


Rotting  stock: 

14  motor  cars.  $18.000   $212,000 

10  passenger  tocemotives.  $45,000   450,000 

43  freieht  locomotives,  $50  000   *'!??-™™ 

11  switching  locomotives,  $35.0tlO  

Changing  Hot  It  signals  and  (r/rrr.tf 'i  (468  mi.)  

Engineering  and  supervision,  5  per  cent  

Contingencies,  etc.,  10  per  cent  


T..tal 


3.237.000 
S61.6O0 
431.716 
r'"  5.564 

$9,972,000 


Credit  for  steam  equipment  • 

140  locomotives   

241  cos!  c»r»   

14 


 $2,520,000 

  241.000 

  112,000 


about  70  pet  cent,  ct  new  value.  $2,873,000  2.012.000 


$7,960,000 


Give  credit  for.  «t; 
Net  estimate 

The  figures  given  apply  to  the  intcrmountain  regions  of  the 
West.  As  the  actual  construction  cost  was  available  of  a  high 
tension  steel  tower  line  parallel  to  a  railroad,  the  material  being 
distributed  by  work  trains  of  the  railroad,  the  estimate  for  this 
item  Riven  should  be  very  close  The  trolley  line  and  substation 
estimates  were  based  upon  interurban  construction  cost  of  two 
in  the  west,  a  liberal  allowance  being  made  for  the  heavier 


machinery  as  credit  for  steam  locomotive  shop  machinery  will 
offset  this  expense. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  BY  STEAM  AND 
ELECTtUC  POWER. 

Having  determined  the  amount  of  traffic  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  number  of  trains  necessary  (o  handle  the  same  by  steam  and 
electric  locomotives,  the  comparative  cost  of  operation  by  steam 
ind  electric  power  will  «ow  be  given, 

Tash  IJ-Maimenamc  ur  Wat  ano  Srst.-cTi.Bts. 


1.  Ties   100 

2.  Applying  ties    100 

3.  Rail  aito  other  track  material   100 

4.  Applying  rail  and  other  track  ma- 

terial   100 

5.  Maintenance  and  caie  of  track   tOO 

6.  Maintenance  and  care  of  roadbed..  100 

7.  Signals    100 

8.  Telegraph    100 

9.  Engine  house  and  shops   100 

10.  Fuel  and  water  stations   100 

11.  Roadway  tcols  and  supplies   100 


Steam.  Electric.  Steam. 
l*er  ct-  Per  ct. 

92.5  $163,800 
92.5 


85.0 

85.0 
100.0 

70.0 
120.0 

50  0 
0.0 

92.5 


32.760 
154.400 
74.880 
23,400 
1 1.7(10 
23,400 
23,400 
23,400 


Electric. 

$151.51$ 
43.290 
79.560 

27.846 
131.240 
74.880 
16.380 
14.040 
11,700 
000 
21.645 


$671440  $572,096 


Total*   

Tails  13 — Maintenance  os  OvtaiitAO  Sraucioaas  ahp  SuastAtioxs. 


12.  Maintenance  of  trolley  line: 

Bracket  construction,  420  mi.,  at 
Span  construction,  92  mi.  at  $120.  ■ 
Steel  bridges,  4  tni.  at  $60  

13.  Maintenance  of  bigb  tension  line.  450  mi.  at  $50. 

14.  Maintenance  and  inspection  of  substations  

15.  Track  bonding.  624  mi.  at  $20  


Totals   

Table  14— DehicIatiox  or  Ovebiieab 


Steam  Electric 
operation,  operation. 

000  $42,000 

000  11.040 

000  240 

000  22,500 

000  7,450 

900  12.480 

000       •  $95,710 

AMP  SVBSTATIOR*. 

Electric 


:oo 


JM.00C 


16.  Trolley  aire 

Copper,  t! 
Steel  trolli 

17.  Feeder  wire, 

18.  Foles  and  fixtures. 
11.  Steel  bridge.  $36.01 

20.  Track  bunding,  $28 

21.  High  tension  line, 

2  per  cent  

22.  Substations,  $712,000  at  3  per  cent 


Total* 


Table  15— Maintexamce  or  EouiratENT. 


Steam 
operation. 

,  $155,983 
403,861 
000 

.  163.935 

.  279.000 
23,100 

Total  .$1,025,879 

Table  16—  LirriEciATioK  or  Eduim4ent. 

Steam 
operation, 

29.  Depreciation  of  locomotives  (steam,  3  per  cent.) . .  $75,600 

000 
3,360 
7.230 


$144,084 


Electric 


23.  Vasicnger  locomotue  repairs: 

Steam.  1.559,828  mi.  at  10c... 
Electric.  1,073,867  ml.  at  -i'Ac. 

24.  Freight  and  rwtcktng  tocomvhi-e 

Steam.  2.884.724  mi.  at  14c... 
Electric.  1.828.675  mi.  at  6c.. 
?.  Electric  tnvtvr  car  repair  t: 

Electric.  971, 92*  mi.  at  3c  

26.  t'assengcr  car  repairs  1 

Steam.  13.661,220  mi.  at  1.2c. 
Electric,  12,735,580  mi.  at  1.2c 

27.  Freight  car  repairs: 

46.5M.0fln  car  mi.  at  0.6c  

28.  Coat  cart  <r"mr<i«y  coal)  ■ 

3.85O.O0O  car  mi.  at  0  6c  


109.732 
29,158 

152.827 
279,000 
000 
$619,041 


Elrrtric 
operation. 

$59,700 

5,040 
000 
000 


(electric,  2  per  cent.) 
30   Depreciation  of  motor  ears,  2  per  cent  

31.  Depreciation  pa^cngcr  cars  rrleased,  3  per  cent.. 

32.  Depreciation  ctal  cars  released,  3  per  cent  

Totals    $86,190  $64,740 

The  steam  operating  expenses  given  in  Tables  12  to  18  are 
based  upon  actual  steam  railroad  operation  and  the  electric  oper- 
ating expenses  were  computed. 

TA*ir    17  —  TaAMSPOBTATtOM  EsrEKSKS. 

Electric 
operation. 

$35,000 
S5.909 


$50,000 


33.  Eneine  and  motormcn  on  itpitching  locomotives : 

Electric.  70  pe'  cent,  of  steam  

34.  Engine  and  m<tnrmf*  on  pessenrer  locomotives: 

Steam,    1,550.828  mi.  at  8c   124.786 

Electric,  1,073.867  mi.  at  8c  

35.  Enjirtr  and  mcl.rmcn  on  freight  and  tsfork  ivec- 
mctiz  ri 


work  needed  for  trunk  lines.    No  item  is  shown  for  electric  shop 


frc.fht 

S-e.im.  2.2i>\.,50  mi   at  lie  

Kl-ctric.  1,329.764  mi.  at  lie  


146,27$ 
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irtmiiilr 

operation. 

36.  Engine  and  motormen  on  helper  locomotives : 

Steam,  225.475  mi.  at  1 2c   27,05* 

Electric,  76.241  mi.  at  lie   9,149 

37.  Car  motormen : 

462,820  mi.  at  2c   000  9,256 

38.  Conductor t  and  brakemen  in  switching  unit*  ■  ■ .      90.000  90,000 

39.  Passenger  locomotive  train  crews: 

Steam.  1,485,550  mi.  at  6.8c   101,017 

Electric,  1.022.730  mi.  at  6.8c   69.546 

40.  Motor  car  trainmen : 

462.820  mi.  at  4c   000  18.513 

41.  Freight  and  work  train  crews: 

Steam.  2.262,250  train  mi.  at  13c   294.093   

Electric.  1,328.764  train  mi.  at  13c   172,739 

42.  Fuel: 

400.000  tons  at  12.25   900,000  000 

43.  Purchase  of  power: 

90,000,000  kw-hr.  at  0.75c   000  675,000 

44.  Water    52,000  000 

45.  Lubricants    14.000  6.M0 

46.  Other  locomotive  supplies   23,000  16.100 

47.  Enrinehouse  expenses,  locomotives : 

Steam,  40,000  locomotives  at  12.50   100,000 

Electric.  14,000  locomotives  at  80c   11.200 

48.  Enrinehouse  expense,  motor  etre; 

3.000  motor  can  at  50c   000  1,500 

49.  Signal  operation    40,000  *5.«» 

Totala   $2,064,800  $1,381,187 

T»iLt  18— SvataiAUT— OriajniNo  Exnsm 

Steam  Electric 

operation,  operation . 

A.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structure.                         $671,540  $572,096 

B.  Maintenance  of  overhead  structures  and  substation.          000  9S.710 

C.  Depreciation  of  overhead  structure*  and  substation.          000  144.084 

D.  Maintenance  of  equipment   *i''2*' 

E   Depreciation  of  equipment                                             86.190  64,741) 

F   TVanaportation  expend                                               2,064.800  1.381,187 

Total.  :  $7848.409  $7908.409 

Steam  operation  expense*   $3,848,409 

Electric  operation  expenses    2.908,409 

Annual  *»ving  effected  by  substitution  of  electric 
power    $940,000 

The  published  figures  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  show  that  the 
steam  locomotives  cost  $1,842  for  repair  during  335  days,  while 
the  electric  locomotives  cost  $704  during  350  days,  for  the  same 
service.  The  electric  locomotive  repair  cost  on  the  N.  Y.  C 
&  H.  R.  is  thus  only  36,5  per  cent,  of  the  steam  locomotive  re- 
pair costs. 

The  figures  published  by  Mr.  Gibbs  of  the  Pennsylvania  give 
the  electric  locomotive  repair  cost  as  5.91  cents  per  locomotive 
mile,  the  New  Jersey  division  steam  locomotive  repair  cost  as 
8.83  cents  per  locomotive  mile,  and  the  average  of  steam  loco- 
motives for  all  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  as  11.9  cents  per 
locomotive  mile.  The  electric  locomotive  repair  expense  is  thus 
only  67  per  cent,  of  the  steam  expense  on  the  New  Jersey  division 
and  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  steam  repair  expense  on  all  divisions. 
The  annual  mileage  of  the  electric  locomotives  was  26,000,  28 
per  cent,  of  which  was  switching.  The  heavy  grades  on  the 
electrified  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  of  course  make  the  repair 
cost  of  electric  locomotives  considerably  higher  than  if  they  were 
operated  over  a  section  with  the  grades  as  low  as  the  average 
of  the  whole  road,  and  consequently  the  relative  cost  of  steam 
and  electric  locomotive  repairs  will  be  even  less  than  shown 
The  electric  locomotives  of  the  P.  R.  R.  arc  also  much  more 
powerful  than  the  steam  locomotive*. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  electric  loco- 
motive repair  co»t  will  be  even  lower  than  45  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  locomotive  repair  cost,  which  was  estimated  above  for  the 
road  considered  and  used  in  making  the  comparative  estimate 
of  steam  and  electric  operating  expenses.  For  the  road  consid- 
ered, the  repair  expense  for  steam  passenger  locomotives  was 
taken  at  10  cents  per  locomotive  mile,  and  steam  freight,  helper 
and  switching  locomotives  14  cents  per  locomotive  mile,  which 
figures  were  based  on  the  present  locomotive  repair  costs  on  a 
western  railroad  where  similar  conditions  exist.  The  electric 
locomotive  repair  expense  will  thus  be  4.5  cents  per  locomotive 
mile  for  passenger  locomotives  and  6  cents  per  locomotive  mile 
for  freight  service 

An  electric  locomotive  will  have  a  longer  life  than  a  steam 
locomotive,  and  thus  the  rate  of  depreciation  will  be  less.  The 
statement  below  shows  the  depreciation  percentages  used  in  the 
above  tables.  The  steam  locomotive  figures  were  obtained  from 
the  auditing  department  of  a  western  line.    The  electric  figures 


were  estimated,  and  although  the  modem  electric  locomotive  has 

been  in  use  only  half  the  time  allowed  below  for  its  life,  I  think 

past  experience  justifies  the  expectation  of  life  allowed. 

■ 

locomotive. 
Percent.  Percent. 

First  cost  of  locomotive   100  100 

Salvage  value  when  worn  out   20  30 

Total  cost    80  70 

Estimated  life    35  yr 

Annua]  depreciation    3%  2% 

The  wages  of  the  motormen  on  the  electric  locomotives  were 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  enginemen  on  the 
locomotive,  but  the  motormen  on  the  electric  motor  cars 
taken  as  equal  to  about  what  would  be  paid  for  trolley  ear  serv- 
ice. Although  no  fireman  is  needed  on  electric  locomotives,  two 
men  were  assumed  necessary  for  all  electric  road  and  helper 
locomotives;  but  on  switching  locomotives,  which  have  a  con- 
ductor, and  sometimes  two  or  three  switchmen,  only  a  motorman 
was  allowed.  When  two  electric  locomotives  are  used  on  a 
helper  district  to  assist  the  road  locomotive,  only  one  crew  was 
allowed,  as  the  electric  helper  locomotives, 
multiple-unit  control,  can  be  operated  by  om 

All  coal  used  on  a  steam  locomotive  is  not  utilized  in  hauling 
trains,  but  a  good  deal  is  wasted  by  radiation  while  the  loco- 
motive is  standing  on  sidings,  imperfect  combustion  in  the  fire- 
box, starting  fire,  etc,  and  the  loss  of  energy  is  very  much 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  steam  electric  plant  gener- 
ating power  for  electric  operation  of  a  railroad.  The  figures 
published  by  W.  S.  Murray  in  the  March.  1908,  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  indicate  that  it 
requires  about  double  the  coal  for  operation  of  the  steam  loco- 
motives of  the  N.  Y.  N\  H.  &  H  that  it  does  to  generate  power 
in  a  steam  electric  power  plant  for  operation  of  its  electric  loco- 
motives in  the  same  service. 

The  quantity  of  electric  power  needed  was  computed  from  the 
grades,  train  weights,  speed  and  other  necessary  data,  the  aver- 
age power  for  a  train  of  two  motor  cars  and  trailer,  making 
stops  every  six  or  eight  miles,  being  taken  at  40  watt  hours  per 
ton  mile,  the  passenger  locomotive  trains  being  allowed  31  watt 
hours  per  ton  mile.  The  freight  trains  were  allowed  25  watt 
hours  per  ton  mile  and  (he  switching  locomotives  45  watt  hours 
per  ton  mile.  As  stated  above,  the  power  is  to  be  purchased  and 
delivered  into  the  railroad's  high  tension  transmission  line  at 
terminal  N"o.  3.  The  rate  to  be  paid  for  electric  power  in  any 
locality  depends  upon  the  local  conditions,  the  load  factor,  etc 

In  many  sections  of  the  West,  the  development  of  numerous 
extremely  low  construction  cost  hydroelectric  plants  has  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  power  to  some  points  at  considerably  lower 
cost  than  075  cents  per  kw-hr,,  which  was  used  in  the  above 
estimate.  For  instance,  the  Great  Falls  Power  Company  has 
made  a  rate  of  0536  cents  per  kw-hr,  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  Puget  Sound,  and  agrees  to  construct  some  of  the  high  tension 
lines. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  only  costs  one-third  as  much  to  handle 
an  electric  locomotive  through  the  engine  house  as  it  takes  to 
handle  a  steam  locomotive.  At  $2  50  per  locomotive  for  steam 
..;>rn, tii  ii  »  it'.']  -in-  niiout  80  cents  pet  bcwiutivi  foi  dectric 
operation.  The  New  York  Central  figures  published  hy  Mr. 
Willgus  gives  $3.37  per  day  for  steam  locomotives  and  55  cents 
for  electric  locomotives,  or  the  electric  cost  of  engine  house  ex- 
penses only  16.3  per  cent,  of  the  steam. 

HF/rritX  ON  INVESTMENT. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  electrification  of  the  467-mile  rail- 
road considered  above  was  $7.(*0.000  'rhe  return  on  this  invest- 
ment on  account  of  the  saving  in  operating  expense  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $940,000  per  year.  The  interest  earned  on  the 
money  used  for  the  electrification  of  this  road  would  thus  be 
118  per  cent.  If  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  the  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  ii  it  can  be  obtained  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  ther~ 
would  remain  a  profit  to  the  railroad  of  6.8  per  cent  of  the  net 
cost  of  electrification. 
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THE  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1912,  show  that  565  track  an  J  bridge 
men  were  killed  and  645  injured  by  being  struck  by  trains,  in 
addition  to  95  who  were  killed  and  1,115  who  were  injured  in 
other  accidents.  The  number  of  track  and  bridge  men  employed 
for  one  killed  was  579,  and  for  one  injured,  21.7.  This  record 
is  emphasized  by  an  accident  on  one  of  the  eastern  roads  re- 
cently, where  in  a  gang  of  foreigners  recently  arrived,  ten  were 
killed  and  a  number  injured  by  being  run  down  by  a  passenger 
train,  while  running  away  from  a  blast  and  dodging  another 
train.  These  figures  show  the  necessity  for  placing  special  em- 
phasis on  the  instruction  of  foremen  regarding  their  responsibil- 
ity in  protecting  their  men  from  accidents.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  accidents  is  avoidable  if  proper  care  be  exercised. 
And  the  need  for  this  care  has  risen  greatly  within  the  past  few 
years  owing  to  the  largely  increased  number  of  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  this  department.  The  matter  referred  to  is  one  that 
cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  foremen,  but  should  be  constantly 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  higher  officers. 

THE  extent  to  which  the  application  of  heavier  rail  and  more 
ballast  will  actually  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
branch  lines  with  only  a  moderate  traffic  is  often  overestimated. 
The  results  secured  are  quite  different  from  those  on  main  lines 
carrying  a  heavy  traffic,  where  heavy  construction  is  essential, 
if  maintenance  charges  are  to  be  kept  from  becoming  excessive. 
Very  frequently  in  requesting  an  appropriation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  branch  line  the  local  officers  will  make  the  statement 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  materially  reduced.  An 
actual  comparison  of  the  expenditures  before  and  after  improve- 
ment of  the  track  will  generally  fail  to  show  any  marked  re- 
duction. Undoubtedly,  less  work  is  required  to  maintain  a 
branch  line  track  with  85  lb.  rail  and  good  ballast,  than,  for 
instance,  one  with  65  lb.  rail  with  little  or  no  ballast,  but  the 
difference  usually  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  taking  a  man  off 
a  section.  Rather,  the  result  is  that  a  better  track  is  maintained 
for  the  same  expenditure,  and  the  track  forces  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  up  fences,  buildings  and  other  work  which  may 
have  been  neglected  previously.  Another  important  result  not 
always  considered  is  in  the  increased  facility  with  which  the 
trains  arc  enabled  to  get  over  the  road  or  in  the  increased  ton- 
nage which  they  are  enabled  to  haul  in  the  same  time.  While 
individually  slight,  many  irregularities  in  line  and  service,  as  well 
as  in  greater  elasticity  and  increased  wave  motion  with  light 
track  construction,  are  cumulative  in  effect.  Thus,  rather  than 
a  decreased  cost  of  maintenance,  the  result  usually  secured  is 
a  better  track  for  the  same  money,  and  a  better  train  movement 
or  loading 

'  I  '  HE  defects  in  the  railway  scale  and  weighing  conditions 
*  have  been  brought  out  prominently  in  the  recent  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
conditions  not  entirely  creditable  to  the  railways  have  been  ex- 
posed. As  a  result,  this  subject  has  been  given  more  attention  by 
the  railways  themselves  than  ever  before,  and  a  large  number 
of  new  scales  has  been  installed,  while  many  others  will  be  in 
the  near  future.  For  this  reason  the  action  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  in  adopting  the  specifications  published  in 
another  column  as  good  scale  practice  is  timely  and  valuable. 
Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  almost  no  authentic  information 
available  regarding  the  design  of  scales,  and  the  railway  official 
studying  the  question  has  been  severely  handicapped.  Scales 
have  been  generally  purchased  upon  the  ratings  and  designs 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to 
compare  one  design  with  another  on  any  equitable  basis,  or  to 
ascertain  if  any  individual  design  met  the  actual  service  require- 


ments. This  situation  has  resulted  from  conditions  for  which  the 
railways  and  manufacturers  are  jointly  responsible.  Because  of 
the  inability  to  intelligently  compare  different  designs,  of  scales 
they  have  been  purchased  very  largely  upon  the  basis  of  first 
cost.  As  a  result,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture the  weight  of  the  various  parts  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  scale  rating  has  come  to  mean  very  little. 
This  cheapening  of  the  design  by  some  manufacturers  has  forced 
others  to  do  likewise  if  they  were  to  secure  any  busincss. 
With  a  general  specification  which  the  railways  can  use  when 
installing  new  scales,  and  in  accordance  with  which  all  the  manu- 
facturers can  design  on  an  equal  basis,  the  present  situation 
should  l>e  materially  improved. 


""THE  layout  of  a  ballast  pit  or  quarry  has  an  important  influence 
*■  on  its  economic  operation;  and  it  is  usually  difficult  to 
correct  errors  in  the  original  plans  after  the  pit  has  once  been 
operated.  As  the  cost  of  the  ballast  on  board  cars  forms  a 
large  part  of  its  total  cost  in  track,  the  effect  of  this  cost  on 
maintenance  expenditures  is  substantial.  For  these  reasons  the 
description  of  the  El  Paso  4  South  Western  quarry  at  Tecolote, 
N.  Mex.,  and  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  operation,  published  in 
this  issue,  are  valuable.  Very  often  ballast  is  purchased  from 
outside  parties  on  the  assumption  that  the  road  cannot  prepare 
it  as  cheaply  as  it  can  buy  it  This  may  be  true  when  washed 
gravel  is  used,  and  when  the  profits  are  largely  secured  from 
the  by-products  of  sand  and  roofing  gravel.  It  may  also  be 
true  when,  under  favorable  local  conditions,  stone  is  used.  There 
are,  however,  many  places  where  a  road  can  afford  to  build  its 
own  quarry  to  good  advantage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
following  a  visit  to  this  Tecolote  quarry  by  representatives  of 
another  western  road,  the  latter  has  authorized  the  installation  of 
a  crushing  plant  of  its  own  and,  incidentally,  has  brought  down 
the  contract  price  of  its  crushed  stone  several  cents  at  other 
points.  In  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  ballast  of  various 
kinds  required  on  the  average  large  system  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  best  materials  to  use  on  various  lines  should  prove 
advantageous.  This  study  should  include  the  demands  of  the 
traffic,  standards  of  maintenance,  the  kinds  of  material  available, 
the  sources  of  supply,  etc.  One  road  is  now  seriously  con- 
sidering the  assignment  of  one  man  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  studies  of  this  nature  and  to  supervise  the  preparing  and 
distribution  of  ballast  at  the  various  pits  and  quarries  on  the 
system. 


IN  common  with  other  branches  of  railway  service,  mainte- 
*  nance  work  very  generally  suffers  from  a  lack  of  sufficient 
supervision.  This  results  largely  from  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  average  supervisor  is  given  charge  of  more  .forces 
than  he  can  intelligently  handle.  Again,  many  men  place  too 
much  dependence  on  correspondence  and  inspections  made  from 
the  rear  end  of  trains  accompanied  by  the  promiscuous  use  of 
"butterflies,"  and  spend  too  little  time  with  the  various  gangs  on 
the  work.  While  the  first  condition  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  supervisor,  he  is  responsible  for  the  Utter  condition  which 
is  largely  one  of  method.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  repair 
work  of  all  kinds  is  at  its  height,  it  is  important  that  he  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  with  his  gangs.  As  the  money  is 
actually  being  spent  in  the  field  it  is  more  important  that  the 
supervisor  be  on  the  ground  directing  its  economical  expendi- 
ture than  in  the  office  explaining  how  it  is  being  spent.  Prob- 
ably the  most  promising  field  of  study  for  him  is  that  of  de- 
vising means  of  eliminating  lost  time.  The  amount  of  time 
actually  wasted  by  the  average  gang  is  a  surprisingly  large  per- 
centage of  the  total.  Although  this  has  come  to  be  commonly 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  it  can  in  many  cases  be  remedied 
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to  a  large  degree.  By  studying  the  proper  distribution  of  men 
in  each  gang,  the  proper  size  of  gangs,  the  ability  of  the  different 
foremen  lo  direct  nun,  and  more  particularly,  by  training  the 
foremen  themselves  to  study  and  correct  these  leaks,  surprising 
results  can  be  gained.  Without  such  encouragement  by  his 
superior  officers  the  average  foreman  will  pay  little  attention 
to  this  matter.  Again,  by  maintaining  thorough  familiarity  with 
conditions,  a  supervisor  can  keep  his  foremen  keyed  up  where 
they  will  make  their  best  efforts.  When  they  learn  that  he 
can  detect  at  once  when  they  have  made  a  creditable  showing 
or  have  failed  to  do  so,  they  are  more  likely  to  do  their  best. 
Likewise,  with  such  supervision,  inefficient  or  incorrect  methods 
can  be  detected  and  corrected  so  that  they  will  be  avoided  in 
the  future.  In  these  ways  the  efficiency  of  the  forces  can  be 
increased  and  the  foremen  themselves  strengthened.  These  ad- 
vantages are  not  fancied,  but  are  being  realized  by  numerous 
men  today.  One  officer  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  a  main  trunk 
line  recently  made  a  study  of  his  expenditures  for  the  past  year 
as  compared  with  rive  years  ago,  and  found  that  although  the 
amount  of  work  actually  done  has  steadily  increased,  he  has 
made  a  saving  of  over  $100,000  yearly  in  actual  expenditures. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  he  has  aimed  to  spend  nearly 
all  his  time  with  the  foremen  in  the  field  assisting  them  to  close 
leaks  here  and  there.  Similar  results  arc  possible  on  many 
other  lines  where  the  officer,  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  tied  down  too  closely  to  his  desk  to  the  detriment 
of  the  work  on  the  line. 

BOARDING  CAMPS  AND  THE  LABOR  SHORTAGE. 

NOT  many  years  ago  any  railway  man  who  ventured  to 
suggest  that  common  laborers  employed  on  construction 
and  maintenance  work  be  provided  with  anything  beyond  the 
actual  necessities,  exposed  himself  to  ridicule.  This  condition 
has  changed.  Many  contractors  have  been  quick  to  sec  the 
direct  advantages  of  providing  good  quarters  for  their  men 
and  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  even  to  the  extent  of 
providing  recreation  after  working  hours ;  and  some  railways 
are  following  their  lead.  The  old  idea  still  prevalent  on  many 
roads  that  any  car  not  fit  for  anything  else  can  be  used  for  a 
bunk  car,  and  that  the  boarding  privilege  should  be  let  to  the 
contractor  making  the  company  the  largest  percentage,  is  fast 
losing  ground  Changing  public  sentiment,  combined  with  the 
distinct  labor  shortage  of  the  past  few  years,  is  prompting  the 
giving  of  greater  attention  to  these  details. 

The  problem  of  sanitation  is  a  serious  one  about  any  camp, 
for  if  it  is  unhealthy,  the  efficiency  of  the  men  will  be  affected. 
The  average  railway  laborers'  bunk  car  has  been  conspicuous  for 
years  for  its  tack  of  attention  Greater  care  exercised  in  the  fit- 
ting up  of  these  cars  and  in  their  maintenance  and  fumigation 
will  eliminate  much  of  the  present  complaint.  Better  cars  are 
now  being  used  on  many  roads,  the  wooden  bunks  are  being 
replaced  with  metal  and  help  is  employed  by  the  camp  to  keep 
the  cars  in  proper  condition. 

In  adopting  precautionary  measures  against  disease,  con- 
tractors have  again  led  the  railways.  Many  contractors  have  had 
doctors,  at  least  in  their  larger  camps,  for  years,  who  supervise 
the  condition  of  the  men  and  camps  and  give  aid  to  the  sick 
and  injured.  While  the  average  railway  camp  would  undoubtedly 
not  justify  such  an  expenditure,  it  should  be  po-siblc  fur  one 
doctor  to  supervise  a  number  of  camps  located  on  the  same 
or  adjoining  divisions.  Such  precautions  arc  especially  advisable 
in  handling  contagious  diseases.  The  prompt  discovery  and 
isolation  of  any  laborer  So  afllictcd  will,  in  most  rases,  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading  through  the  entire  camp  and  event- 
ually shutting  down  work  entirely. 

Public  opinion  is  strongly  axui^st  allowing  ramps  where  large 
numbers  of  men  arc  herded  toprther  in  unsanitary  quarters  to 
be  maintained  in  the  viril  ity  p-wits  or  cities,  and  complaints 
frequently  arise  from  tins     •v.rrc.    A  number  of  :m  estimations 


and  reports  on  this  subject  have  been  made,  particularly  in 
eastern  states,  and  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  still  a  live  one  is 
shown  by  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  it  is  staled  that 
there  arc  at  present  2.000  unsanitary  camps  in  that  state  housing 
50,000  employees.  If  publicity  continues  to  be  given  to  such  re- 
ports some  states  will  soon  give  their  boards  of  health  authority 
to  control  conditions  in  construction  camps.  The  best  way  the 
roads  can  control  the  imposition  of  stringent  requirements  by 
such  boards  is  for  the  roads  voluntarily  to  remedy  the  con 
ditions. 

Appearing  even  more  radical  than  the  precautions  taken  to 
safeguard  health  in  the  camps  arc  the  measures  provided  m 
some  cases  for  recreation  for  the  men  outside  of  working  hours 
This  class  of  welfare  work  has  been  done  in  other  industries 
for  several  years,  evidently  with  good  results.  Contractors  en- 
gaged in  railway  and  other  heavy  construction  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  have  also  found  that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches  or 
recreation  rooms  have  been  a  valuable  means  of  holding  labor. 
As  an  instance  one  large  contractor  employing  large  numbers 
of  negroes  early  this  spring  provided  an  electric  piano  and  a 
dance  floor  in  his  camp.  Upon  discontinuing  this  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  noticed  at  once  such  an  increased  difficulty  in  securing 
labor  that  he  has  put  the  piano  and  dance  floor  in  service  again. 
The  installation  of  shower  baths  in  the  recently  const ructcd 
timber  treating  plants  has  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  in  holding 
labor  at  these  places,  and  at  least  one  railroad  is  now  consider- 
ing the  installation  of  shower  baths  in  a  construction  camp. 
This  same  road  is  also  planning  to  put  up  a  recreation  building 
at  this  camp  where  the  men  can  read  or  talk  outside  of  the 
cars  in  which  they  sleep,  believing  that  the  small  amount  of 
money  spent  for  improving  the  condition  of  their  living  quarters 
and  providing  amusement  for  them  while  not  at  work  will  be 
money  well  spent. 

While  these  measures  undoubtedly  appear  unwarranted  to  the 
average  men  familiar  with  conditions  of  a  decade  or  more  ago, 
they  are  nevertheless  attracting  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  railway  men  who  are  beginning  to  feel  a  greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  their  laborers  and  who  also  feel  that 
as  a  business  proposition,  money  spent  in  providing  more  at- 
tractive quarters  will  repay  a  good  interest  on  the  investment  as 
a  means  for  holding  laborers. 
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The  standing  which  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association 
has  attained  by  the  earnest  work  of  its  officers  and  members  in 
the  past  few  years  is  reflected  by  the  character  of  the  annual 
proceedings  which  have  just  been  issued.  This  book  is  the  largest 
ever  published  by  the  association  and  in  many  respects  is  the  most 
valuable. 

It  contains  a  full  report  of  the  convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago,  January  21-23,  1VI3.  at  which  more  papers  were  pre- 
sented than  at  any  preceding  meeting  and  the  discussions  were 
fully  up  to  the  standard  set  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  the 
report  of  the  meeting,  the  list  of  members  and  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  association,  the  book  contains  considerable 
statistical  information  of  intercsl  to  railway  men  in  general  A 
num'.>er  of  maps  and  tables  presented  show  the  production  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  crossties  and  pole* 
purchased,  the  location  of  treating  plants  in  reference  to  the 
timber  bearir.c  regions  ai:d  a  complete  list  of  timber  treating 
plains  in  the  I'tiiled  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  There  is  also 
a  brief  resume  of  1  orcst  Service  investigations  including  brief 
abstracts  of  llie  most  important  bulletins  that  have  been  pub- 
lished fror-i  time  to  time 
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TUNNEL  LINING  ON  THE  VIRGINIAN  RAILWAY. 

Details  of  the  Methods  Used  in  Placing  Concrete  Linings  in 
Eighteen  Main-Line  Tunnels  without  Interruption  to  Traffic. 


The  Virginian  Railway  let  a  contract  about  two  years  ago  (or 
the  lining  ol  18  tunnels  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  road. 
Three  arc  now-  completed,  work  is  under  way  on  two  more  and 
the  others  will  he  undertaken  at  a  rate  which  it  is  expected  will 
finish  this  contract  in  about  three  years  more.  Most  of  these 
tunnels  were  timber  lined  when  they  were  built,  but  some,  which 
are  located  in  hard  material,  were  left  unlined.  A  rather  serious 
cave-in  of  one  of  these  tunnels  showed  that  the  unlined  ones 
are  not  as  safe  as  could  be  desired,  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  undertake  the  lining  of  all  tunnels  about  the  safety  of 
which  there  was  any  question.  The  concrete  linings  which  are 
being  placed  are  built  to  four  standard  plans,  for  large  ami 
small  sections,  and  with  and  without  reinforcement,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cross  sections.  Work  is  being  done  with- 
out interruption  to  traffic,  and  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  con- 
tract ihc  contractor  and  the  company's  erginrcrs  have  together 


rial.  The  reinforcement  in  the  side  wall  consists  of  vertical 
i^-in.  rods  spaced  from  2  to  3  ft.  apart,  as  required  by  the 
character  of  the  material.  These  rods  are  long  enough  to  ex- 
tend about  4  ft.  above  the  springing  line  and  are  bent  to  form 
a  bond  with  rods  in  the  arch  ring.  The  ring  reinforcement  also 
consists  of  ff'in.  rods  placed  in  three  pieces;  the  lower  pieces 
coming  down  to  the  springing  line  overlapping  the  wall  rods  by 
4  ft.  and  the  middle  rods,  or  key  reinforcement,  overlapping  the 
upper  ends  of  the  other  rods  3  ft.  In  addition  to  this  rein- 
forcement there  arc  19  M-in.  rods  placed  horizontally,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cross  section. 

The  concrete  mixture  is  1:3:6.  The  section  used  in  this 
tunnel  required  5  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  and  100  lbs.  of  reinforc- 
ing rods  per  lineal  foot  of  tunnel.  The  small  section  unrein- 
forced  requires  4.7  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  per  lineal  foot,  the 
fm.ill  section  reinforced,  4.4  cu.  yds  of  concrete  and  100  lbs.  of 


Concrete  Car  with  Two  High  Levels  for  Shoveling  into  Upper  Portion  of  Forms. 


Placing  Concrete  in  Parapet  Wall  at 
Portal  by  Shoveling  Twice. 


developed  a  system  for  handling  the  work  which  is  proving  very 
efficient. 

The  details  of  the  work  at  the  tunnel  about  two  miles  east  of 
Princeton.  W.  Va.,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  methods  used  on 
all  of  these  jobs.  This  tunnel  is  1.700  ft.  long,  the  material 
being  comparatively  soft  stone,  which  is  loose  in  many  places 
and  is  rather  wet.  On  account  of  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rial the  reinforced  concrete  lining  is  being  used,  ami  on  account 
of  the  sire  of  the  bore  Ihc  large  section  is  required.  This  sec- 
tion is  23  ft.  6  in.  high  from  sub-grade  to  invert  and  IK  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  the  walls  being  vertical  from  the  springing  line  down  to  a 
line  5  ft.  7  in.  above  sub-grade.  From  that  line  down  they  are 
battered  to  give  a  footing  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  for  the  support  of  the 
wall.  'Ihc  minimum  thickness  of  the  lining  inside  the  old  tim- 
ber rings  is  IS  in.,  the  walls  being  2  ft.  3  in.  thick  from  the  face 
of  the  old  lagging.  An  18  in.  gutter  is  provided  inside  the  foot- 
ing. The  reinforcement  in  the  footing  consists  of  three  H-'". 
rods  hid  longitudinally,  which  are  used  only  in  yielding  niate- 


stecl,  and  the  large  section  without  reinforcement.  6.4  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete.  Refuge  niches  3  ft.  wide  are  provided  at  inter- 
vals of  200  ft.  on  each  side,  staggered.  Weep  holes  in  the  side 
wills  just  above  the  gutters  arc  spaced  a  maximum  of  SO  ft. 
center  to  center,  3  in.  galvanized  iron  pipe  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  particularly  wet  places,  holes  were  bored  through 
the  old  lagging  and  4  in,  drain  tiles  were  placed  over  these 
holes  to  carry  the  water  to  the  weep  holes.  Where  necessary, 
these  drains  arc  provided  at  intervals  as  close  as  10  ft.  In 
some  cases  wooden  boxes  were  substituted  for  the  drain  tiles, 
these  boxes  being  3  in.  square  inside  and  framed  of  1  in.  mate- 
rial, unfinished.  The  back  of  the  portal  is  sloped  to  drain  all 
surface  water  to  a  concrete  basin  built  into  the  back  of  the 
portal  wall  at  one  extreme  end.  from  which  the  water  is  carried 
through  a  hole  in  the  parapet  wall  and  down  a  concrete  drain 
to  the  roadway  ditch.  The  construction  of  this  drain  is  clearly 
town  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs. 
The  concrete  plant  for  handling  this  wurk  is  located  at  the 
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end  of  the  east  approach  cut,  about  300  yds.  from  the  portal. 
The  sand  and  stone  for  concrete  are  brought  in  in  coal  cars, 
the  stone  being  secured  from  the  Sinking  Creek  quarry  about 
35  miles  away,  and  the  sand  from  Norfolk.  Va.  This  material 
is  unloaded  by  a  65  ft.  derrick  and  one  yard  clam-shell  bucket 
into  storage  piles  having  a  capacity  of  250  yd9.  of  sand  and  350 
yds.  of  stone.  The  cement  house  holds  2.000  bbls.  A  water 
tank  with  a  capacity  of  3.000  gal.  supplies  water  by  gravity  to 
the  mixer  and  the  dinky  engine  which  operates  the  concrete  car 
in  the  tunnel.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  in  cold  weather,  a 
small  vertical  boiler  near  the  mixer  is  used  to  heat  the  mixing 
water  and  steam  pipes  are  laid  in  the  sand  and  stone  storage 
piles  to  heat  these  materials.  The  water  is  heated  whenever 
the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  32  deg.  and  the  sand  and  stone 
when  the  temperature  reaches  28. 
The  unloading  derrick  which  takes  the  material  from  cars  is 


Concrete  Drain  for  Carrying  Water  from  Back  of  Parapet 
Wall  Down  to  Roadway  Ditch. 


used  to  place  the  sand  and  stone  from  the  storage  piles  into  hop- 
pers over  the  mixture  plant.  These  hoppers  have  a  capacity  of 
25  yds.  of  stone  and  20  yds.  of  sand  1  nun  iIh-t  bins  the  ma- 
terial is  dropped  into  a  steel  proportioning  hopper  directly  over 
the  mixer.  Two  men  are  stationed  on  the  platform  above  the 
mixer  to  proportion  the  materials,  being  guided  by  lines  ruled 
on  the  inside  of  the  steel  hopper  so  placed  as  to  give  the  exact 
quantities  of  the  aggregate  needed  to  secure  a  1:3:6  mixture. 
Each  mix  is  proportioned  on  the  basis  of  two  sacks  of  cement. 
The  cement  is  trucked  out  from  the  storage  house  and  loaded 
on  a  steel  skip  which  is  set  up  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
mixing  hopper  by  a  second  derrick  which  is  used  to  handle  the 
concrete  buckets.  From  this  skip  the  men  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  material  take  their  bags  of  cement.  The  half 


yard  Smith  mixer  dumps  into  I  yd.  buckets,  two  batches  being 
dumped  into  each  bucket  and  two  buckets  being  filled  during 
the  interval  that  is  required  for  the  train  to  run  into  the  tunnel 
and  place  the  concrete.  When  the  train  returns  to  the  mixing 
plant  the  derrick  swings  these  two  buckets  of  concrete  that  have 
been  loaded  over  the  cars  and  they  are  dumped  on  the  shovel- 
ing platforms. 

To  provide  electric  power  for  lights  in  the  tunnel  and  in  the 


Concrete  Mixing  Plant,  Material  Hoppers  at  Top,  Proportion- 
ing Platform  Below,  Mixer  at  Bottom. 


camp,  a  gcncraiirg  plant  is  installed  which  has  a  14  k.  w.  gen- 
erator furnishing  112  volt  d.  c.  current.  The  generator  is 
driven  by  a  20  h.  p.  engine,  belt  connected,  which  receives  steam 
from  the  40  h.  p.  boiler  that  serves  both  the  light  plant  and  the 
pumping  pi. .in 

The  forms  are  built  of  long  leaf  pine  dressed  on  all  four  sides. 
B>  careful  handling  this  form  lumber  is  used  four  or  five  times. 
All  forms  are  framed  in  place,  the  posts  being  set  up  and  lined 
after  which  the  lagging  is  put  in  as  required.  The  waling  strips 
at  the  top  of  the  battered  section  of  the  side  wall  and  the  wall 


Portal  of  the  Tunnel  Near  Princeton,  W.  Va. 


plates  at  the  springing  line  are  bolted  back  to  the  old  timber  lin- 
ing, the  waling  strip  at  the  top  of  the  footing  being  wired.  The 
concrete  is  placed  in  sections  48  ft.  long.  The  footings  are  first 
laid,  then  the  side  walls  are  put  in  up  to  the  springing  line  in  a 
single  operation.  During  the  placing  of  these  side  walls  the 
vertical  reinforcing  rods  are  held  in  place  by  nailing  2  in.  by  4 
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in.  scantlings  longitudinally  along  the  old  timber  rings  a  little 
above  the  springing  line  to  which  the  tops  of  the  rods  can  be 
wired.  The  longitudinal  rods  in  the  side  wall  arc  placed  as 
the  concrete  is  carried  up.  With  the  exception  of  the  key,  the 
arch  ring  is  also  placed  in  sections  48  ft.  lung  by  placing  three 
or  four  boards  and  filling  over  these  and  then  placing  more  until 
the  entire  ring  is  turned  with  the  exception  of  the  3  ft.  key- 
section  at  the  top.    This  key  section  is  placed  in  4  ft.  lengths  by 


Building  the  Portal. 

shoveling  back  after  the  closing  forms  have  been  placed.  About 
2  in.  of  mortar  is  placed  over  the  forms  in  the  key  section  be- 
fore the  concrete  is  put  in  order  to  insure  a  neat  cement  finish 
Kxpansiun  joints  are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  48  ft.  section 
and  adjacent  sections  are  firmly  keyed  together.  Forms  are 
never  removed  within  72  hours  after  placing  the  concrete.  The 
use  of  corrugated  tin  for  protecting  the  concrete  from  moisture 
is  being  tried  in  this  tunnel.  This  tin  is  placed  in  sheets  behind 
the  side  walls  and  above  the  arch  ring  before  any  concrete  is 
placed  ard  before  the  forms  are  completed.  The  sheets  arc  bent 
around  the  old  timber  posts  and  arch  rings  so  as  to  lit  the  old 


Train   Used   for  Carrying   Concrete   from   Mixing   Plant  to 

Tunnel. 

timber  lining  closely  and  allow  the  concrete  to  till  the  entire 
space.  Where  necessary',  holes  are  cut  through  ihc  old  timber 
lining  in  order  to  allow  the  water  collecting  above  to  flow  down 
behind  these  tin  sheets  to  reach  the  weep  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wall. 

The  concrete  is  brought  into  the  tunnel  in  2  yd.  batches  on  a 
train  consisting  of  a  dinky  locomotive  and  two  cars.  One  of 
these  cars  is  an  ordinary  flat  car  from  which  the  concrete  in 
the  footings  and  lower  section  can  be  placed,  and  the  other  is 


a  flat  car  on  which  staging  has  been  built  to  provide  two  higher 
floor  levels  from  which  the  concrete  can  be  shoveled  into  the 
upper  portion  of  the  side  walls  and  the  arch  ring.  The  shoveling 
platforms  are  covered  with  sheet  iron.  Eight  laborers  are  used 
on  this  car  to  shovel  concrete  into  the  forms  and  four  men  arc 
kept  in  the  tunnel  to  spade  back  the  concrete  from  the  face  of 
the  forms.  The  sequence  of  operations  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  the  operation  of  this  train. 
When  the  lower  portion  of  the  side  Wall  is  being  placed  it  is 
possible  to  handle  125  yds.  of  concrete  in  a  ten  hour  shift,  al- 
though the  delay  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  in  placing  the  upper 
portions  of  the  arch  ring,  and  particularly  the  key  section,  cut 
down  the  general  average  to  SO  or  60  yds.  per  shift.  In  order 
to  eliminate  delay  caused  by  the  building  of  forms,  concreting 
is  carried  on  at  two  points  in  the  tunnel  alternately. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  operate  the  concrete  train  over  the  main 
line,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  regular  train  movements  very 


Small  Section 


NonRtmforctd  Lining. 


Large  Section. 


Smell  Section 


Lory*  Section 


Rtinforctd Lining. 
Cross  Section  of  Completed  Tunnel  Linings. 

carefully.  A  man  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  with  tele- 
phone equipment  connected  to  the  despatching  circuit,  who 
warns  the  dinky  of  an  approaching  train  and  who  gives  clearance 
cards  to  all  main  line  trains.  No  train  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
tunnel  without  first  stopping  for  this  clearance.  There  arc  two 
regular  passenger  train  movements  a  day,  and  from  5  to  12 
freights.  On  account  of  the  length  of  these  freights  and  the  slow 
speed  at  which  they  move  and  the  occasional  delay  due  to  break- 
downs in  the  tunnel,  the  total  amount  of  delay  from  trains  is  a 
very  considerable  item. 

This  work  is  being  handled  under  the  supervision  of  H.  Fem- 
strom,  chief  engineer,  B.  T.  Elmore  being  division  engineer  in 
direct  charge  of  the  work  in  the  held.  The  contract  is  being 
executed  by  W.  W.  Boxlcy  &  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Russia's  Pubchase  of  Railways —The  Budget  Committee  of 
the  Duma  has  agreed  to  the  early  purchase  of  the  Moscow- 
Kasan  Railway,  and  has  expressed  a  wish  that  a  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Lodz-Raisan-Ural  Railway  be  drafted. 
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BRIDGE  MAINTENANCE.* 


By  Kngineer. 

Bridge  work  is  a  perpetual  ami  continuous  job  like  track  and 
all  other  classes  of  railroad  work,  but  the  kind  and  amount  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  work  changes  with  the  seasons.  In 
the  winter  surveys  should  be  completed  and  plans  made  for 
future  work,  and  maintenance  should  be  kept  up  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  Light  construction  work  should  be  dropped 
while  heavy  const  ruction  work  on  abutments,  piers,  and  mass 
concrete  can  be  pushed  to  advantage,  especially  in  localities 
where  the  ice  is  strong  enough  to  be  of  assistance  in  handling 
the  work,  and  also  where  low  water  is  necessary. 

In  the  spring  all  bridges  should  be  closely  inspected  and  the 
necessary  repairs  ordered.  Various  methods  for  making  in- 
spections arc  in  vogue.  The  general  inspection  may  be  annual 
or  semi-annual,  and  be  added  to  by  periodical  local  inspections. 
When  semi-annual,  the  fall  inspection  is  made  with  a  view  of 
seeing  that  everything  is  in  shape  for  the  winter  and  to  decide 
on  the  construction  or  heavy  maintenance  work  to  be  considered 
and  investigated  for  the  next  season's  operations,  while  the 
spring  inspection  is  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  starting  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  immediate  future. 

On  many  roads  the  bridge  engineer  makes  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  the  large  bridges  and  permanent  work,  while  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  smaller  temporary  or  wooden  structures  is  left  to 
the  local  officers  On  at  least  one  of  the  large  western  roads  this 
process  is  reversed  and  the  bridge  engineer  inspects  the  tem- 
porary structures  yearly,  leaving  the  permanent  structures  for 
the  local  officers.  Possibly  it  would  be  well  for  bridge  engi- 
neers to  combine  the  two  methods  and  inspect  all  bridges. 

The  maintenance  and  construction  forces  should  be  built  up 
and  work  started  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  so  that  the 
beginning  of  summer  will  see  the  work  well  under  way  All  pile- 
drivers,  machinery  and  tools  should  be  overhauled  and  repaired  ; 
material  ordered,  delivered  and  unloaded,  and  complete  prepara- 
tions made  so  that  once  work  is  started  it  can  be  pushed  ahead 
without  delay.  A  definite  program  in  the  delivery  of  material  to 
each  bridge  or  each  job  of  work  should  he  outlined  and  insisted 
on  so  that  there  need  be  no  delays  waiting  for  material,  and  it 
should  be  so  arranged  that  gangs  can  fully  complete  each  job 
and  then  go  to  the  next  job  without  any  delay. 

The  summer  is  the  season  for  doing  the  systematic  work  of 
repairing,  renewing,  filling  or  replacing  with  permanent  struc- 
tures every  bridge  on  the  line  as  it  may  need.  The  work  is  done 
by  gangs  of  various  sizes  which  may  be  cither  permanent  or 
extra  gangs  as  the  work  may  demand.  The  pile  driver  is  gen- 
erally handled  by  a  regular  gang,  although  the  method  -if  having 
each  bridge  gang  educated  so  that  it  can  also  handle  the  pile 
driver  is  sometimes  advocated.  However,  a*  each  road  tries  to 
get  along  with  a  minimum  number  of  pile  drivers  so  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  them  working  at  their  maximum  efficiency  at 
all  times,  this  latter  method  is  of  doubtful  economy. 

On  account  of  ihe  scarcity  of  foremen  and  of  labor  and  the 
advantage  of  getting  work  done  immediately  with  as  little  travel- 
ing as  possible  the  combining  of  the  bridge  work  with  section 
work,  signal  work  a"d  other  maintcnanre  work  is  beginning  t<> 
be  advocated.  There  arc  many  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  and  should  it  be  found  successful  ii  is  likely  1o  re  organize 
nur  entire  maimer  ancc  system  ;>nd  methods.  The  past  15  years 
have  witnessed  wry  radical  changes  in  the  construction  of 
permanent  waterway  openings  due  to  the  use  of  concrete  and 
steel,  and  the  future  will  be  likely  to  add  I"  these  and  thereby 
also  change  •  ttr  methods  of  maintenance 

As  temporary  bridge  Mruelrres  arc  replaced  by  steel  and  con- 
crete the  amount  of  maintenance  work  is  very  materially  de- 
creased.   Bridge  gangs  are  replaced  with  carpenter  gangs,  paint- 
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crs'  g^ngs.  plumbing  gangs,  etc.,  as  development  of  the  country 
necessitates.  1  he  building  up  of  towns  and  cities  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  do  much  more  work  around  the  station  grounds  than 
formerly,  and  the  quality  and  kind  of  work  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  public  improvements.  Sewers,  pavements,  permanent 
platforms,  water  supplies,  plumbing,  electric  lighting,  electric 
power  and  other  features  of  latter  day  progress  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  railroads  to  employ  specialists  who  can  best  handle 
the  necessary  work. 

Small  jobs  of  construction  work  and  indeed  all  construction 
work  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  handle  should  be  done  by  the 
regular  maintenance  organization,  but  large  construction  jobs 
require  a  separate  organization  which  should  be  flexible  as  to 
size  and  which  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  exigency 
requires. 

Permanent  structures  in  the  past  have  been  largely  put  in  by- 
contractors,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  railroads  have  not 
had  the  necessary  equipment  for  handling  the  work.  However 
as  they  have  become  larger  and  permanent  work  has  become 
more  general,  it  is  now  becoming  customary  for  the  railroads  to 
do  their  own  masonry  and  steel  erection  work.  Whether  they  save 
money  in  all  cases  by  doing  this  is  questionable,  when  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  with  interest  and  depreciation  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration Undoubtedly  where  construction  work  is  continued 
from  year  to  year  requiring  permanent  forces,  outfits  and  ma- 
chinery, they  save  the  contractor's  profit,  but  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  inexperience  of  the  men  makes  the 
cost  more  to  the  railroad  company,  although  this  fact  may  no- 
be  evident  on  the  surface  of  their  accounts. 

During  the  summer  months  alt  the  bridge  work  should  be 
pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  in  the  fall 
all  that  remains  to  do  will  be  to  get  every  bridge  and  opening 
in  shape  for  the  winter.  This  not  only  means  that  its  strength 
and  condition  should  be  cared  for,  but  that  the  waterways  them- 
selves, including  the  channels  and  ditches,  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  obstructions.  So  that  there  will  be  a  free  flow  of  water 
to  and  from  the  openings,  that  the  openings  may  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  constructed. 

As  most  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  were  constructed  in 
a  time  when  timber  was  cheap,  many  pile  and  trestle  bridges 
and  timber  culverts  were  built  which  are  being  replaced  more 
or  less  rapidly  with  permanent  structures.  This  has  been  accel- 
erated of  late  years  by  the  use  of  concrete  and  the  consequent 
cheapening  of  the  permanent  openings.  The  life  of  the  timber 
bridges  has  also  been  lengthened  in  many  cases  by  the  use  of 
ereosoled  timber.  This  material  is  especially  applicable  in  cases 
where  the  bridge  decks  have  to  be  replaced  oftener  than  the  piics. 
and  many  years  arc  often  added  to  the  life  of  the  bridge  by  the 
use  of  a  creosoted  deck  which  may  be  filled  in  and  ballasted. 

When  the  original  timber  bridges  were  built,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  si/e  of  opening  required  to  properly  carry  the 
water,  so  long  as  it  was  large  enough. 

With  permanent  structures  this  is  not  a  sufficient  rule  or 
account  of  the  greater  cost,  and  the  size  of  openings  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  Use  required  of  them.    This  makes  nercs 
sary  complete  surveys  and  investigations  of  the  bridge,  its  drain- 
age area  and  outlet.    These  surveys  should  be  made  or  started 
as  earlv  in  the  fall  as  possible,  so  that  time  may  be  had  for  cor. 
"idcrirg  each  bridge  and  designing  the  necessary  structure,  cit! 
vert  or  pipe  fur  ihe  opening  in  order  ibat  the  material  may  tf 
ordered  and  delivered  in  time  for  'he  next  summer's  buildins 

In  considering  the  amount  which  ran  profitably  be  spent  for 
replacing  temporary  with  permanent  structures,  the  first  cost 
of  the  temporary  bridge  should  be  taken  together  with  such  an 
annum  -v- ill.  when  put  at  interest  at  current  rates,  provide 
for  it s  maintenance  and  periodical  replacement  at  such  limes  a* 
it  may  wear  out  A  common  wooden  pile  bridge  can  be  replaced 
by  a  pcrmancrt  reinforced  concrete  pile  bridge  on  a  ratio  at 
preset -'-day  prices  of  about  3  to  1,  while  there  are  many  cases 
of  bridges  or  trestles  which  can  be  replaced  by  reinforced  con- 
crete culvert «.  '-oxes  it  pipes  for  even  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
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wooden  structure.  The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  many 
railroad  structures  is  growing  rapidly  and  merits  the  full  in- 
vestigation of  every  railroad  engineer.  Pipes,  culverts,  boxes, 
highway  bridges,  subways  and  over-crossings,  arches,  trestles, 
bridges  and  retaining  walls  arc  now  being  permanently  and 
cheaply  constructed  of  this  material,  to  say  nothing  of  buildings, 
tanks,  coal  chutes  and  other  uses  for  which  it  is  being  rapidly 
adopted. 


THEW    STEAM    SHOVEL   USED  AS   A  PILE 
DRIVER. 

A  No.  0  Thew  steam  shovel  was  recently  used  in  a  novel  man- 
ner in  constructing  the  foundation  for  a  passenger  subway  for 
the  New  York  Central  station  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  shovel  was 
originally  used  to  make  an  excavation  about  165  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide  and  10  ft.  deep,  with  three  bays  on  each  side  each  about 
20  ft.  square.  After  the  excavation  was  completed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drive  piles  under  the  sidewalks,  center  piers  and  stair 
piers  in  these  bays.  In  all  about  250  spruce  piles  13  to  16  ft. 
long  were  used. 

Owing  to  the  limited  working  space  and  the  difficulty  of  mov- 


Thew  Steam  Shovel  Used  at  a  Pile  Driver. 

ing  an  ordinary  pile  driver  into  these  bays  it  was  decided  to 
convert  this  small  steam  shovel  into  a  pile  driver,  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  its  self  propulsion  and  the  full  circle  swing  of  the 
boom.  The  bucket  was  removed  from  the  shovel  and  a  pair  of 
26  ft.  leads  were  attached  by  means  of  3-in.  x  10-in.  plank  bolted 
to  the  boom  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The 
thrusting  arm  was  bolted  to  the  leads  so  that  when  it  was  fully 
extended  they  were  in  a  vertical  position.  A  N'<>.  3  McCoy 
"Monarch"  steam  hammer  weighing  2XKI  lbs  w;is  tin  nulled  in 
the  leads. 

When  moving  this  driver  the  hammer  was  staged  just  above 
the  foot  of  the  leads,  When  over  the  location  of  a  pile  the 
hammer  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  permitting  the  leads  to  rise 
slightly  as  the  load  was  removed.  The  f<«>l  of  the  leads  was 
then  supported  roughly  on  blocking;,  a  rope  was  passed  through 
the  bale  of  the  hammer  and  it  was  hoisted,  carrying  the  pile 
with  it,  as  there  was  no  way  to  attach  a  separate  pile  fall.  After 
driving  a  pile  the  foot  of  the  leads  was  pulled  in  toward  the 
shovel  by  the  thrusting  arm  until  it  cleared  the  pile,  permitting 
the  shovel  to  move  or  revolve  in  the  usual  manner. 

Although  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with  soft  bot- 
tom, requiring  the  shovel  to  be  carried  on  plank  throughout  the 
work,  an  average  of  19  to  20  piles  were  driven  in  a  ten-hour  day, 
the  smallest  number  being  15  and  the  highest  27.  The  actual 
time  of  driving  averaged  from  10  to  14  min.  While  a  heavy 
hammer  would  have  been  desirable  for  faster  driving,  it  could 
not  have  been  placed  on  this  shovel.  As  it  was,  it  was  necessary 
to  weigh  down  the  back  of  the  shovel  by  suspending  about  400 


lbs.  of  iron  from  the  I  beams  beneath  the  boiler.  When  the 
driving  was  completed  the  leads  were  removed  and  the  bucket 
replaced  in  less  than  three  hours. 

The  performance  of  so  small  a  steam  hammer  on  piles  of  11 
and  12  in.  butts  is  interesting.  The  piles  were  driven  until  a 
penetration  of  about  one-half  in.  was  secured  under  40  blows. 
A  drop  hammer  weighing  1,860  lbs.  was  used  on  an  adjoining 
contract  which  touched  the  subway  at  one  point.  Hardwood  piles 
of  the  same  size  were  used  here  and  were  driven  to  a  penetration 
of  one-half  in.  under  a  30  ft.  fall.  As  the  steam  hammer  had 
driven  its  piles  from  three  to  four  ft.  lower  than  the  drop  hammer 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  try  it  on  the  piles  which  the  drop 
hammer  had  been  unable  to  put  down  deep  enough.  The  steam 
hammer  was  therefore  substituted  for  the  drop  hammer  and 
although  the  piles  had  been  driven  several  days  before  the  small 
steam  hammer  was  not  only  able  to  start  them  but  secured  a 
penetration  of  three  ft.  additional. 

The  alteration  of  this  Thew  shovel  was  devised  by  A.  A. 
Tarkcr,  of  Watcrford,  N.  Y.,  associated  with  H.  R.  Beebe,  Utica, 
X,  Y.,  the  contractor  on  the  subway. 


ABSTRACT  OF   ENGINEERING  ARTICLES 
SINCE  MAY  16,  1913. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men  and  to  which  readers  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  regular  weekly  issues 
of  the  Railu-ay  Age  Gaztttt  since  May  16.  1913: 

Some  Disputed  Points  in  Kail  tray  Valuation. —  A  series  of  editorials 
discussing  variations  in  the  methods  adopted  in  tbe  different  valuations 
made  up  to  this  time,  including  investment  from  earnings,  depreciation 
and  intangible  values,  appeared  in  the  issues  of  May  23,  page  1018;  May 
30.  |>age  1164,  and  June  6,  page  1208,  respectively. 

New  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Passenger  Terminal. — The  next  to  the  largest 
terminal  development  now  under  way  in  this  count ty  it  that  at  Kansas 
<-ity,  Mo.,  where  a  new  $5,000,000  station,  a  belt  line  around  the  city 
and  freight  yards  are  now  being  built,  requiring  a  total  expenditure  of 
$40,000,000.  This  project  waa  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  in  the 
issue  of  May  2 J,  page  1121. 

The  Problem  of  Kailway  Valuation. — The  change  in  the  public's  attitude 
toward  the  railways  and  the  problems  connected  with  the  making  of  a  fair 
valuation  were  discussed  hy  Logan  G.  McPherson,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics,  in  the  issue  of  May  23.  page  1131. 

Plans  for  New  Union  {Station  at  Chicago. — The  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  passenger  terminal  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Burlington.  St.  Paul  and 
Alton  at  Chicago,  as  presented  by  the  railways,  were  described  in  the 
issue  of  May  23,  page  1147. 

Canadian  Pacific  Coal  Unloading  t>ock. — A  new  dock  for  the  unloading 
of  coal  from  lake  boats  onto  storage  piles  or  ears,  similar  in  design  to 
the  more  recent  ore  unloading  plants,  has  recently  been  completed  at  Fort 
William.  Ont.    This  dock  was  described  May  30,  page  1173. 

Relocating  the  Chicago  Kailway  Terminals. — Tbe  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  mayor  to  study  the  terminal  situation,  has  pre- 
pared a  plan  providing  for  the  location  of  passenger  and  freight  terminals 
along  Twelfth  street.  This  plan  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  issue 
of  May  30,  page  IIM. 

Grand  Trunk  Tirade  Separation  in  Toronto.— The  Clrand  Trunk  is  now 
engaged  in  tbe  work  of  separating  its  grades  in  Toronto,  Ont.  This  project 
will  also  involve  the  construction  of  a  new  union  station  and  is  divided 
into  three  section*,  the  fict  of  which  is  now  practically  completed.  This 
work  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  June  6,  page  1.13. 

New  Extension  of  the  Norfolk  Southern. — The  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  lines  to  form  the  Not  folk  Southern  has  been  further  augmented  by 
the  extension  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  giving  it  a  direct  through  line  from 
Charlotte  to  Norfolk.  A  number  of  interesting  construction  problems 
were  presented  in  this  work  and  were  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
issue  of  June  13,  page  1315. 

Thirty  Mile  Electrification  on  Norfolk  k  Western. — The  Norfolk  ft 
Western  has  recently  authorized  the  electrification  of  a  30  mile  section 
of  its  main  line  between  llluel'ield.  W.  Va.,  and  Vivian,  to  handle  a  very 
heavy  coal  traffic  over  the  mountains.  The  general  details  of  this  work 
were  given  ill  the  issue  of  June  13.  page  1319. 

Doubling  the  Load  Capacity  of  an  Old  lion  Railroad  Viaduct. — An 
interesting  method  of  strengthening  an  old  iron  viaduct  on  the  Pete  Mar- 
quette by  the  addition  of  reinforcing  trusses  and  center  posts,  was  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  hy  W.  T.  Curtis,  presented  before  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineer*  and  abstracted  in  the  issue  of  June  13,  page  1323, 

New  Yards  of  the  Chicago  A  Alton  near  Chicago.— The  Chicago  J.  Alton 
is  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new  yard  and  engine  facilities 
at  Glenn,  III.,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  A  number  of  inter- 
esting features  in  the  design  of  this  yard  and  buildings  were  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  issue  of  June  13,  page  1327. 
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TRACK  SCALE   SPECIFICATIONS  AND  RULES. 


Recommendation*  Adopted  by 
tlon  Provide  a  8tandard  to 

The  following  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  at  its  session  in  New  York  on  May  21, 
with  the  view  of  setting  an  ultimate  standard  towards  which 
railroads  generally  may  work,  but  are  not  intended  to  condemn 
scales,  methods  of  installation  or  reinstallation,  etc.,  now  in 
service,  which  come  within  the  sensibility  and  tolerance  pre- 
scribed in  section  4  and  respond  to  the  tests  as  prescribed  in 
section  12  below.  These  -specifications  and  rules  are  also  not 
intended  to  coyer  installations  for  special  weighing  such  as  twin 
loads,  etc. 

SELECTION,   INSTALLATION   AND  LOCATION  OF   NEW  SCALES. 

1.  When  selecting  track  scales,  the  following  should  be 
considered  : 

<a  »  Maximum  loads  to  be  moved  over  scale  for  weighing  or 
otherwise,  considering  the  spacing  of  and  the  concentration  of 
weight  on  axles. 

(b)  Length  of  wheel  base  of  cars  or  other  equipment  to  be 
weighed. 

(c)  Whether  cars  arc  to  be  weighed,  spotted  or  in  motion. 

2.  When  track  scales  are  to  be  installed,  consideration  should 
be  given  to: 

(a)  Location  with  respect  to  yard  work  and  grade. 

(b)  Character  of  foundations. 

(c)  Method  oi  installation. 

(d)  Drainage,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation 

3.  Having  the  above  information,  the  three  essentials  of  a 
track  scale  arc : 

Design,  capacity  and  length. 

4.     SCALE  DESNiN. 

(a)  Scales  should  be  so  designed  that  the  load  is  suspended 
from  (and  not  superimposed  on)  the  main  supporting  levers, 
unless  intermediate  means  are  provided  between  the  bridge 
supports  and  the  bearings  to  absorb  the  oscillations  and  prevent 
the  displacement  of  the  bearings  at  points  of  contact  on  the 
knife- edges. 

(b)  They  should  be  constructed  in  four  sections  with  vital 
parts  as  accessible  for  cleaning  and  inspection  as  practicable. 

(c)  Practical  means  of  adjustment  should  be  provided  to 
secure  uniform  distribution  of  load  on  the  scale  at  points  of 
support 

(d)  Tarts  of  the  same  type  of  scale  should  be  of  uniform 
dimensions  and  interchangeable  as  far  as  practicable.  The  posi- 
tion of  each  nose  iron  should  be  clearly  indicated  by  a  well- 
defined  mark,  showing  its  position  when  the  lever  is  sealed. 

(e)  Scale  design  which  contemplates  the  use  of  check  rods 
should  be  checked  longitudinally  and  transversely,  preferably  at 
the  point  of  least  rcsistancc- 

(f)  Beams  should  be  so  designed  as  to  weigh  all  loads  on 
main  and  fractional  bars  without  use  of  hanger  weights.  The 
main  bar  of  the  beam  should  have  not  more  than  six  notches 
to  the  inch,  assuming  each  notch  to  represent  1,000  pounds. 
Fractional  bar  should  be  graduated  to  50  lb.  subdivisions,  with 
not  more  than  four  subdivisions  to  the  inch,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  200  lbs.  per  inch.  A  shoulder  stop  must  be  provided 
on  all  beams  to  prevent  the  poise  traveling  back  of  the  zero 
graduation.  Where  the  scale  is  not  equipped  with  a  full  capacity 
beam,  the  maximum  capacity  must  be  clearly  and  permanently 
placed  on  the  scale  where  it  can  be  easily  seen. 

(g)  Multiplication  at  butt  of  beam  should  not  exceed  800  to  1. 
High  multiplication  in  levers  is  undesirable. 

(h)  Type-registering  beams  should  be  used  where  spot  weigh- 
ing is  performed. 

ii)  The  sensibility  reciprocal  is  the  weight  required  to  move 
the  beam  a  definite  amount  from  pointer  or  other  indicating  de- 


the  American  Railway  Aaaocla- 
Which  Railroad*  Can  Work. 

vice  of  a  scale.  In  scales  provided  with  a  beam  and  trig  loop  the 
sensibility  reciprocal  is  the  added  weight  required  to  be  placed 
upon  the  platform  to  break  and  turn  the  beam  from  a  horizontal 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  loop  to  a  position  of  equilibrium  at 
the  top  of  the  loop.  This  may  be  determined  by  subtracting 
the  weight  instead  of  adding  it,  or  by  using  the  sliding  poise  on 
the  beam,  if  this  is  done  without  jarring  the  beam. 

For  railroad  track  scales  the  angular  movement  or  play  should 
be  2  per  cent,  and  the  sensibility  should  correspond  to  1  per 
cent,  angular  movement  of  the  beam. 

The  sensibility  reciprocal  of  a  track  scale  should  never  be 
greater  than  100  lbs.,  and  when  the  scale  is  new  should  be  not 
greater  than  50  lbs.,  that  is.  a  load  of  50  lbs.,  when  applied  to 
the  scale  platform,  should  cause  the  beam  to  move  from  a  posi- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  trig  loop  to  the  top  of  the  loop.  For 
verification  purposes  when  new,  a  scale  should  be  capable  of 
adjustment  to  within  1/2000  (one-half  pound  to  the  thousand 
pounds)  of  the  capacity,  and  should  be  considered  inaccurate 
after  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  adjustment  to  within  four 
pounds  to  the  thousand  pounds,  in  excess  or  recess.  Track  scales 
should  be  kept  in  the  closest  possible  adjustment. 

(j)  Bearings,  wherever  practicable,  should  be  compensating  to 
insure  full  length  contact  of  pivots  with  bearings. 

(k)  Friction  in  all  parts  of  the  suspension  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  providing  hardened  steel  contacts,  and  the 
design  of  scales  should  contemplate  this  important  factor. 

5.  CAPACITY. 

In  determining  the  sustaining  capacity  of  the  scale,  there  is 
still  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  best  scale  engineers  as  to 
the  better  method  of  procedure,  and  it  is  true  that  in  figuring 
the  scale  levers  the  prime  factor  is  to  figure  for  deflection,  which 
may  necessitate  deviating  from  standard  engineering  practices 
somewhat.  It  matters  not  if  we  assume  a  very  small  fiber  stress 
neglecting  the  impact  or  assume  a  higher  fibre  stress  and  add  a 
percentage  for  impact. 

As  a  basis  of  calculation  from  an  analytical  point  of  view  it 
seems  quite  natural  to  first  assume  the  capacity  of  the  scale  and 
then  proportion  the  amount  beyond  that  which  will  apparently 
eliminate  deflections,  and  we  here  approach  what  may  be 
determined  an  undeveloped  state  in  the  higher  art  of  scale 
building  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  logical  ways  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  would 
be  to  take  the  maximum  weight  on  a  pair  of  wheels  (whether 
they  be  cars  or  locomotives),  which  at  present  is  about  65,000 
lbs.,  located  on  a  transverse  center  line  of  main  levers,  plus  the 
dead  load  divided  by  the  number  of  supporting  knife-edges.  The 
above  may  be  expressed  in  the  shape  of  a  formula,  as  follows: 
w  .-:=  Dead  load. 

a  =  Maximum  weight  on  a  pair  of  wheels, 
n  --  Numlhor  of  supporting  knife-edges. 

w 

or  maximum  load  —  q  =  (-a. 

n 

The  load  "q,"  which  is  applied  to  both  main  levers  of  each 
section  at  the  points  of  load  support,  is  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  Main  Levers.  Maximum  load  "q"  at  point  of  load  appli- 
cation. 

2.  End  Extension  Levers.  A  percentage  of  "q"  based  on  the 
multiplication  of  the  main  lever. 

3.  Middle  Extension  Levers.  A  percentage  of  "q"  based  °« 
the  multiplication  of  the  main  lever  and  the  reaction  of  the  end 
extension  lever. 

4.  Fifth  Lever.  The  combined  reaction  from  the  two  middle 
extension  levers. 

Iiy  taking  these  loads  at  their  respective  points  of  application. 
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the  moments  can  be  determined  and  the  size  of  cross-section 
computed  according  to  the  stresses  recommended. 

Levers.    The  design  of  levers,  and  the  classes  under  which 
they  appear  should  be  governed  by  the  use  of  such  sections,  that 
under  the  load  or  weight  determined  from  the  capacity,  the  de- 
flections and  stresses  are  within  the  limits  specified. 
Strew— 

Cart  iron,  ten*ion   2.S40  lb*,  per  iq.  In. 

Cut  iron,  comprewion   5.000  lb*,  per  »q.  In. 

Cut  xteel,  tension   8.000  lb*,  per  >q.  in. 

Cart  nctl,  compression   8,000  lb».  per  *q.  in. 

Maximum  deflection — 

82  SB  v.v.v. --":-v:av:-:::::::::::858S: 

Loops.  All  '.oops  should  be  so  designed  that  the  respective 
strengths  are  equal  to  those  of  the  pivots,  the  latter  being  the 
basis  for  calculation.  The  combined  stress  in  tension  due  to 
flexure  plus  direct  tension  should  not  exceed  8,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Pivots.  All  knife-edges,  pivots,  and  bearing  surfaces  for  same 
should  be  made  from  a  steel  which  possesses  such  properties  as 
will  insure  a  maximum  toughness  combined  with  the 
degree  of  hardness  to  insure  minimum  wear  unde 
loads.  The  following  physical  properties,  based  on  steel  with 
the  internal  strains  relieved  by  drawing  after  hardening,  should 
be  as  follows: 

Ultimate   tenaile   strength  200,000  lb*,  per  *q.  In. 

jtic  limit  165.000  lb*,  per  *q.  In. 

».in  2  in  .5  per  cent. 

in  are*   25  per  cent. 

worktnc  strew   20,000  lb*,  per  *q.  in. 

Application  of  load  and  method  to  be  followed  in  determining 
the  cross-section,  based  on  the  stress  specified: 

In  determining  the  bending  moment,  the  lever-arm  "L" 
should  be  defined  as  half  the  length  of  the  bearing  surface  in  the 
loop  or  connection,  plus  Y*  in.,  plus  the  difference  between  the 
dimensions  of  the  friction  faces  in  the  loop  and  the  friction 
faces  on  the  lever,  as  expressed  in  the  following  formula  : 

Let  L  =  Lever  arm  required. 

I  =  Bearing  surface  in  loop. 

T  =  Distance  between  friction  faces  of  loop. 

W  =  Width  of  boss  or  sustaining  member  enveloping  pivot. 
Then: 

L  =  HI+(T-W)+H  in. 


Fig.  1. 


(i)  The  bearing  per  lineal  inch  of  knife-edge  should  not 
exceed  7,000  lbs.  when  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  loading  is 
considered. 

Structural  steel  used  in  connection  with  the  installation  of 
scales  shall  be  properly  braced,  including  diagonal  stays,  if 
necessary,  and  should  conform  to  steel  structures  furnished  by 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association. 

6.  LENGTH. 

(a)  The  length  of  scales  should  be  considered  as  the  distance 
between  ends  of  scale  rail. 

(b)  The  ends  of  scale  rails  should  not  project  beyond  the 
knife-edges  of  the  end  main  levers. 

(c)  When  cars  are  to  be  weighed  spotted,  the  scale  should 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  place  the  entire  car  on  the  scale  and 
preferably  longer  to  facilitate  spotting. 

(d)  When  the  cars  are  to  be  weighed  in  motion,  cut  at  both 


ends  at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  four  miles  per  hour,  the  scale 
should  be  approximately  1/3  longer  than  the  wheel-base  of  the 
longest  cars  ordinarily  weighed.  Humps  for  gravity  weighing 
should  be  so  constructed  that  cars  with  wheel-bases  longer  in 
comparison  to  scales  should  pass  over  scales  at  a  slower  rate 
of  speed  or  be  spotted  if  necessary. 


LOCATION. 


)l  scale 


depends  principally  on  the  follow- 


Thc  proper  location 
ing  conditions: 

(a)  The  volume  of  traffic  to  be  weighed  in  comparison  with 
that  switched  over  the  scales  and  not  to  be  weighed. 

(b)  Whether  scale  is  to  be  equipped  with  dead  rail  or  relieving 


(c)  Whether  run-around  track  will  be  installed  for  switching 
with  a  separate  track  for  weighing. 

(d)  Whether  cars  are  to  be  weighed  spotted  or  in  motion. 

(e)  The  cost  of  extra  switching,  when  the  scales  are  not 
located  on  a  lead  to  classification  track. 

(f)  Cost  of  maintenance  when  scale  is  located  on  lead  to 
classification  track  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  cars  are  to 
be  weighed. 

(g)  The  necessity  for  quick  despatch  of  cars  that  are  weighed. 
So  much  depends  on  local  conditions  affecting  the  different 

carriers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  exact  rules  in  connection 
with  the  above  suggestions.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that 
there  be  not  less  than  50  ft.  of  tangent  track  at  both  ends  of  scale 
rail.  When  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cars  handled  are  to 
be  weighed  the  rails  leaving  the  scale  in  the  direction  of  weigh- 
ing may  be  curved  and  the  dead  rail  straight,  or  the  curvature 
may  be  equalized  between  them. 

8.  GRADE. 

"  (a)  When  the  scales  are  located  on  a  lead  to  classification  tracks 
in  hump  yards  they  shall  be  at  a  sufficient  elevation  that  cars 
will  run  by  gravity  as  far  as  desired  into  the  classification  yard, 
considering  a  maximum  speed  of  four  miles  per  hour  over  the 
scales. 

(b)  When  scales  are  not  located  on  the  hump,  they  should  be 
at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  provide  the  necessary  grade  on  the 
track  leaving  the  scale  in  the  direction  of  weighing  that  the  usual 
cut  of  cars  to  be  weighed  will  run  away  from  the  scale  by  gravity 
in  order  to  prevent  impacts  on  the  scale. 

(c)  The  length  of  the  hump  and  the  grade  thereon  should  be 
such  that  free  running  cars  as  above  will  pass  over  the  scales 
at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  four  miles  per  hour  without  brake  appli- 
cation. 

(d)  Where  it  is  the  practice  for  one  car  rider  to  take  several 
cars  together  into  the  classification  track,  the  same  grade  as  on 
the  scale  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  100  and  preferably 
200  ft.  beyond  the  scale  in  the  direction  of  weighing  so  that  cars 
may  be  stopped  easily  by  the  car  rider  and  so  that  succeeding 
cars  will  not  cause  excessive  impact  when  striking  the  car  ahead 
which  should  occur  not  less  than  one  car  length  from  the  scale. 

9.  FOUNDATIONS. 

(a)  Scale  foundations  should  be  constructed  of  concrete  or  cut 
stone.  When  the  latter  material  is  used  it  should  be  laid  in 
cement  mortar. 

(b)  Foundations  should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
best  engineering  practice. 

(c)  Piers  or  parts  of  foundations  supporting  scale  stands  or 
the  rail  system  should  be  of  sufficient  area  that  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  in  accordance  with  the  best  engineering  practice  will 
not  be  exceeded  and  must  be  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
exact  elevations.  Grouting  is  undesirable.  The  tops  of  piers  or 
supporting  walls  should  be  finished  with  a  layer  of  cement  mortar 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one  to  the  depth  of  approximately 
\'A  in.  and  after  setting  dressed  to  exact  elevations. 

(e)  Where  necessary  to  prevent  seepage  of  water  through 
foundations  into  the  scale  pit,  they  should  be  water-proofed  and 
drained  into  a  water  proofed  cistern  located  outside  of  the  scale 
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pi),  and  equipped  with  cither  hand  pump,  air  siphon,  or  steam 
siphon. 

(f)  Drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  water  getting  into  the  pit  and  where  excessive  seep- 
age is  not  present  and  there  is  sufficient  (all,  pipe  drainage 
should  be  used. 

(g)  The  minimum  period  of  ten  days  should  elapse  between 
the  placing  of  the  last  concrete  and  the  putting  of  the  scale  in 
sen-ice  to  permit  proper  setting  of  the  concrete.  The  proper 
setting  will  be  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temperature  and 
weather  conditions  during  that  period,  and  this  should  be  given 
due  consideration. 

10.  INSTALLATION. 

(a)  Scales  should  be  installed  with  dead  rail  or  relieving 
apparatus, 

(b)  The  deck  or  platform  should  be  of  the  rigid  type,  so  that 
the  balance  of  the  beam  is  not  affected  by  weather  conditions, 
etc.   It  should  be  made  as  nearly  dirt  and  water  proof  as  possible. 

(c)  Scales  to  be  used  for  spot  weighing  should  be  constructed 
with  scale  rails  level  and  approach  rails  level  with  scale  rails 
for  a  distance  of  50  ft. 

td>  Scales  to  be  used  for  motion  weighing  should  be  con- 
structed with  scale  rails  at  not  greater  than  one  per  cent,  grade. 

(e)  Wedge  or  other  means  of  adjustment  used  between  bridge 
and  scale  supports  to  secure  uniform  distribution  of  loading 
should  be  set  as  low  as  possible  when  scales  are  installed,  as 
future  lining  usually  requires  raising  the  bridge  rather  than 
lowering  ii.  The  end  of  the  check  rod  on  scale  should  be  !i  in. 
higher  than  at  point  of  anchorage. 

(f>  Material  such  as  wooden  tics,  placed  between  the  bridge 
and  scale  rail,  will  absorb  the  shock  and  protect  the  vitals  in 
case  of  derailment  This  should  not  be  framed  until  the  bridge 
is  installed  in  order  to  secure  proper  elevation  of  the  scale  rails 
and  should  be  fastened  securely  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  shifting. 

(g)  Scale  should  be  set  directly  on  foundations  or  on  metal 
bed  plates,  resting  on  foundations. 

(h)  Scale  parts,  where  necessary,  should  be  securely  anchored 
to  foundations,  and  it  is  desirable  that  means  of  slight  adjust- 
ment longitudinally  and  transversely  be  provided  for  properly 
setting  scale,  interchanging  scales  in  the  same  pit.  etc.,  in  order 
to  secure  perfect  freedom  of  action  for  all  parts  in  suspension. 

(i)  Scale  beam  supports  should  rest  directly  on  scale  founda- 
tion 

(j)  The  use  of  extension  levers  between  the  fifth  lever  and 
scale  beam  is  undesirable. 

(k)  Scales  and  structural  steel  should  be  cleaned  and  painted 
with  one  coat  of  red  lead  paint  before  being  installed,  one  coat 
after  installation  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary. 

( 1  )  Minimum  clearance  for  the  working  of  scale  parts  through 
or  about  parts  of  installation  not  connected  with  scales,  should 
not  be  less  than  Vj  in.,  except  that  when  scale  end  approach 
rails  arc  securely  anchored  a  clearance  of  not  less  than  in. 
will  be  permilltd. 

(m)  Open  hearth  scale  rails  of  full  length  and  sufficient 
capacity  for  supporting  the  load  arc  desirable. 

(an)  An  efficient  transfer  rail,  or  other  connection,  may  be  used 
to  prevent  impact  of  cars  moving  over  joint  between  approach 
and  scale  rails,  such  contrivance  to  be  so  designed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  scale. 

Co)  Approach  and  scale  rails  should  be  anchored  to  prevent 
creeping  and  should  be  maintained  in  proper  line  and  «urface. 

fp)  Scale  pits  should  be  heated  wherever  practicable  and 
necessary  to  prevent  freezing  and  rust. 

(fj)  Effective  means  should  be  provided  for  ventilating  the 
scale  pit  where  practicable.  Openings  in  side  waHs  arc  desirable. 
Means  should  be  provided  for  closing  such  opening  when  there 
is  possibility  of  wind  pressure  affecting  the  scale  when  weighing. 

(r)  Scale  pits  should  be  properly  lighted  for  purposes  of  clean- 
ing, inspection  and  testing. 

(s)  Scale  houses  should  be  constructed  at  track  scales  lor 


proper  housing  and  protection  of  scale  beam  and  protection  of 
weighmaster. 

(t)  The  interior  and  exterior  of  scale  houses  should  be  amply 
and  properly  lighted  to  afford  proper  facilities  for  weighing  and 
the  prevention  of  mistakes  in  reading  scale  beam,  car  numbers 
and  stenciled  light  weights.  This  applies  more  especially  where 
cars  arc  weighed  at  night. 

11.     MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION". 

(a)  All  track  scales  should  be  numbered  and  referred  to  by 
number  and  location. 

(b)  Extensive  repairs  to  scales,  such  as  renewal  of  or  sharpen- 
ing of  pivots,  should  be  made  in  properly  appointed  shop. 

(c)  When  scales  are  in  service  regularly,  scale  parts,  sub- 
structure and  foundations  should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice  a 
month,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  elements,  or  otherwise  located  so 
that  they  arc  liable  to  become  clogged  with  ice  or  dirt,  should  be 
cleaned  as  frequently  as  necessary. 

(d)  The  application  of  rust  preventives  to  bearings  is  desir- 
able, but  they  should  be  so  applied  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  scale. 

(e)  If  ice  obstructs  the  levers,  salt  should  not  be  used  to  melt 
it;  artificial  heat  should  be  used  wherever  practicable. 

(f)  Equipment  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  scales 
except  when  being  weighed. 

(g)  Engines  or  other  equipment  not  to  be  weighed  should 
be  passed  over  the  dead  rail,  except  on  authority  of  the  weigh- 
ing department. 

(h)  Cars  should  not  be  bumped  off  scales  by  an  engine  or 
another  car  on  the  dead  rail,  nor  be  pulled  across  the  scale 
coupled  to  another  car  moving  over  the  dead  rail. 

(i)  Engincmcn  Should  not  apply  sand  to  scale  or  dead  rail, 
nor  should  the  injector  on  the  engine  be  applied  when  the  engine 
is  standing  on  or  passing  over  the  scale. 

(j)  The  weighing  beam  should  be  balanced  before  the  scale 
is  used  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  locked  with  the  beam 
catch. 

(k)  Cars  should  not  be  violently  slopped  on  the  scale  by 
impact,  by  the  sudden  application  of  brakes  or  by  throwing 
obstructions  under  the  wheels.  When  pushing  off  scale  cars 
which  have  been  stopped  for  weighing  or  otherwise,  impact  must 
not  occur  at  a  speed  greater  than  two  miles  per  hour.  W  hen 
necessary'  for  any  reason  to  run  cars  over  the  scale  rails,  the 
speed  must  not  exceed  four  miles  per  hour. 

(i)  The  weighmaster  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
construction  of  the  scale  and  make  such  inspections  at  such  inter- 
vals as  are  necessary  to  determine  if  the  scale  is  in  proper  work- 
ing condition. 

(m>  Parties  appointed  to  inspect  and  clean  scales  should  be 
properly  instructed,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  present  with 
the  scale  inspector  when  scales  arc  tested. 

12.  TESTING. 

(a)  The  standards  of  mass  for  testing  scales  should  be  derived 
from  primary  weights,  verified  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C,  to  within  what  is  known  as  their 
"Class  B  Tolerance."  Such  weights  can  be  obtained  cither  direct 
or  through  scale  manufacturers.  The  50  lb.  secondary  or  work- 
ing cast  iron  weights,  which  are  transported  from  place  to  place 
and  used  directly  in  testing  scales,  should  be  rectangular,  and  of 
such  design  as  to  facilitate  stacking;  they  should  he  free  from 
pockets,  blow  holes,  etc,  which  arc  liable  to  catch  and  hold 
foreign  matter.  No  adjusting  cavity  or  cavities  in  the  bottom 
of  the  weights  should  be  permitted. 

These  weights  should  be  tested  and  adjusted  in  comparison 
with  the  master-weight,  which  has  been  verified  to  within  "Class 
C  Tolerance  "  The  working  weights  shall  be  adjusted  to  within 
25  gr.,  and  maintained  to  within  100  gr.  of  their  true  values-* 

(b)  Scales  in  regular  service  shall  be  tested  at  least  every  three 
months  with  a  test  car  or  test  weights  up  to  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  their  rated  capacity. 

<c>  Scales  should  be  given  a  graduated  test  up  to  their  work 
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ing  capacity  when  installed  and  periodically  thereafter.  The 
necessity  for  the  frequency  of  such  a  test  depends  on  the  design, 
capacity  and  method  of  installation  of  the  scale  used,  the  wear 
of  scale  pivots,  and  the  amount  of  weighing  performed. 

(d)  A  test  shall  be  made  each  week  by  weighing  a  heavily 
loaded  freight  car  with  as  short  a  wheel  base  as  is  obtainable, 
on  each  end  and  the  center  of  scales.  When  a  scale  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  weighing  attachment,  the  car  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  be  weighed  spotted  on  the  trip  end  of  the 
scale  and  in  motion  with  the  automatic  attachment  connected. 
A  report  of  these  tests  should  be  sent  to  officer  in  charge  of 
scales  and  weighing. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  above  a  daily  test  should  also  be  made 
on  each  scale  equipped  with  an  automatic  attachment,  by  weigh- 
ing a  car  spotted  on  the  trip  end  of  the  scale  with  beam,  also 
in  motion  with  the  automatic  attachment  connected.  A  book 
record  of  this  and  other  tests  is  to  be  kept  by  weighinaster. 

13.     EQUIPMENT  FOB  TESTING. 

It  is  desirable  for  verifying  or  scaling  test  weights  and  test 
cars  to  have,  in  addition  to  standards  of  mass  prescribed  above: 

(a)  An  accurate  even  arm  balance  of  100  lbs.  capacity  in 
each  pan,  sensitive  when  loaded  to  two  grains. 

(b)  A  master  scale  of  sufficient  length  and  capacity  for  scaling 
test  cars,  sensitive  to  within  S  lbs.  in  50,000,  should  be  installed 
under  cover  and  properly  maintained  and  tested  to  insure 
accuracy. 

(c)  For  the  proper  design  of  scale  test  cars  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  following: 

(d)  All  metal  construction. 

(e)  Length  of  wheel  base. 

(f)  Uniform  distribution  of  load  on  axles. 

(g)  The  elimination  as  far  as  practicable  of  ledges  or  pro- 
jections likely  to  catch  and  hold  dirt 

(h)  The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  parts. 

(i)  Strength  and  durability  so  that  frequent  repairs  will  not 
be  necessary. 

(j)  Surface  area  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  limit 
-wind  pressure. 

(k)  The  accessibility  of  all  parts  for  inspection. 

(1)  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be  barred  or  moved  by  scale 
inspector. 

(m)  Weight  of  car  and  weight  of  super-cargo  if  used. 

Nora. — Thi'Tt  I*  a  wide  vitiation  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  design  of 
•cale  tent  car*.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  lite  majority  of  car*  weigh 
from  JO.OOO  to  60,000  lb*.,  and  have  a  wheel  base  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
Some  hare  a  body  made  up  of  aolid  catling*  with  apace  provided  for  a 
small  aupcr-caigo:  other*  have  a  body  of  plate  steel  with  space  for 
super-cargo  or  test  weight*,  weighing  about  a*  much  as  the  car. 
Local  requirements  principally  determine  the  type  of  construction  to  be 
followed.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  desirable  to  have  test  car  weigh  lew 
than  30,000  lb*.,  nor  greater  than  60,000  lb*.,  for  general  testing.  Heavier 
cars  on  two  axle*  up  to  80,000  lbs.,  are  desirable  for  use  in  making 
graduated  tests  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  scales  or  the  capacity  of  loads 
to  be  weighed- 

Nots. —  The  standards  for  testing  scales  in  the  Rupublic  of  Mexico 
mu*t  he  in  accordance  with  the  metric  system  standards  and  will  be 
verified  by  a  federal  scale  inspector  in  accordance  with  the  federal  laws. 

14.     AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING  AND  RECORDING  DEVICES. 

Efficient  automatic  weighing  and  recording  devices  may  be 
used  where  desired.  There  has  been,  in  the  past,  however,  and 
may  be  at  present,  an  impression,  by  some,  that  the  automatic 
weigher  and  recorder  will  overcome  all  outside  influence  and 
give  correct  results  regardless  of  scale  and  track  conditions  and 
the  speed  at  which  the  cars  arc  handled  over  the  scale.  This  is 
an  erroneous  impression  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
scale  and  the  automatic  device  as  well  be  in  first  class  condition 
with  properly  maintained  approach  tracks  and  cars  must  be  run 
at  a  slow  rate  of  speed  with  particular  attention  to  steadiness  of 
motion  if  best  results  arc  to  be  obtained. 


New  Branch  Line  for  India. — A  branch  line,  R.5R  miles  long 
of  the  3  ft.  3  in  gage  has  been  sanctioned  from  Xidamangalam, 
on  the  South  Indian  Railway,  to  Mannargudi ;  to  be  constructed 
on  behalf  of  the  District  n«iard  of  Tanjore. 


NEW   FORMS  OF   STEEL   SHEET  PILING. 


The  use  of  steel  sheet  piling  for  cofferdam  work  has  become 
quite  general  in  recent  years,  tnd  a  number  of  forms  of  such 
piling  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  The  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company.  Buffalo,  X.  V.,  manufactures  sheet  piling  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  designs  for  various  purposes  and  has  recently 
added  to  these  designs  two  new  ones:  the  arched  web  piling 
ami  the  concrete  protective  piling. 

The  arched  web  design  differs  from  the  straight  web  type  in 
the  fact  that  the  web  is  curved  or  arched  so  that  the  entire  web 
lies  to  one  side  of  the  neutral  axis.  The  outer  side  of  this 
arch  is  flattened  to  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  interlock,  this  flat  face  furnishing  a  large  bearing 
area  for  waling  strips  used  for  internal  bracing.  This  type  of 
piling  is  recommended  where  transverse  or  beam  strength  is  re- 
quired and  for  such  location  the  section  is  very  effective  as  it 
has  a  decidedly  higher  section  modulus  for  a  given  weight  of 
section  than  the  straight  web  piling. 

The  protected  steel  piling  consists  of  any  of  the  standard  sec- 
tions coated  with  concrete  which  is  mechanically  bonded  to  the 


Lackawanna  Protected  Steel  Sheet  Pillnp,. 

steel  piling.  These  combination  piles  are  designed  for  use  in 
permanent  structures  in  which  the  use  of  exposed  steel  would 
be  objectionable  on  account  of  the  rapid  corrosion  that  would 
take  place  due  to  the  intermittent  wetting  of  the  steel  surface 
or  from  the  chemical  action  of  acids  contained  in  the  materials 
in  contact  with  the  piling.  The  piles  arc  encased  in  concrete 
before  driving ;  the  facing  being  so  mechanically  and  adhesively 
bonded  to  the  pile  as  to  permit  its  driving  with  the  concrete 
facing  attached.  The  lower  ends  of  the  piles  for  a  length  of 
6  in.  arc  left  exposed  to  serve  as  a  cutting  edge  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  concrete  facing  is  tapered  to  facilitate  driving.  The 
tops  of  the  piles  for  a  length  of  6  in.  arc  also  left  exposed  to 
receive  the  blows  of  the  driver.  The  portion  of  the  piles  below 
the  ground  surface  need  not  be  protected  if  they  arc  coated  with 
a  good  preservative.  If  it  is  desired,  the  piles  thus  protected 
can  be  completely  driven  and  the  upper  portion  can  then  be  en- 
cased in  concrete  by  the  use  of  removable  forms,  the  same 
bonded  wires  being  used  as  in  cases  where  they  are  encased 
before  driving.  A  great  number  of  combinations  of  steel  sec- 
tions can  be  secured  in  these  protective  pilings,  and  if  desired, 
two  or  more  piles  may  be  encased  together  to  form  solid  slabs 
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which  may  be  driven  as  a  single  unit.  When  the  piles  are  en- 
cased before  driving  the  section  is  so  designed  that  the  inter- 
locking portion  of  the  steel  bonding  can  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  un coated  piles;  the  pockets  in  the  interlock  and 
between  the  faces  of  the  concrete  coating  being  filled  with  grout 
after  the  wall  is  driven.  The  mechanical  bond  is  secured  in 
the  case  of  center  flange  piles  by  inserting  reinforcing  rods 
through  holes  drilled  in  these  center  flanges.  In  the  straight 
web  and  arch  web  sections,  rectangular  bars  are  placed  through 
rectangular  holes  in  the  web,  the  bars  having  holes  near  their 
ends  for  the  insertion  of  the  bonding  bars.  The  entire  thickness 
of  the  coated  piles  is  either  9  in.  or  12  in.,  as  desired.  These 
piles  can  also  be  made  for  any  desired  angle  or  bend,  and  can 


Arched  Web  Steel  Sheet  Piling. 


be  driven  to  form  circular  structures  without  any  radical  change 
in  the  design. 

The  principal  use  for  such  protected  piling  is  for  sea  walls  or 
retaining  walls  built  on  soft  material  which  would  otherwise  call 
for  submarine  foundations  of  timber  or  stone.  For  walls  where 
it  is  necessary  that  adjacent  structures  be  protected  from  disturb- 
ance which  would  be  involved  in  the  building  of  large  founda- 
tions and  where  quick  action  is  required  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  permanent  foundations  requiring  strong  and  impervious 
watls.  An  installation  of  these  protective  piles  requires  no  sub- 
foundation,  no  sub-aqueous  foundation  nor  rip  rap  along 
the  outer  face  to  protect  against  the  action  of  waves  or  tides. 
A  number  of  suggested  designs  for  shore  revetments,  dikes, 
bulkheads,  levees,  docks,  sea  walls  and  piers  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  as  well  as  the  complete 
details  for  the  forms  used  in  encasing  the  steel  piles. 


THE  PRESERVATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  RED- 
OAK  AND  HARD-MAPLE  CROSSTIES. 


Much  has  been  published  upon  the  durability  of  railway  ties 
treated  by  various  preservative  processes,  but  there  is  little 
available  information  concerning  ties  treated  by  different  proc- 
esses and  laid  in  one  track,  where  the  treatments  can  be  com- 
pared. In  order  to  gather  data  for  such  a  comparison  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  com- 
pleted the  first  stage  of  an  extensive  experiment,  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  which  are  given  in  Bulletin  126  of  the  Forest  Service, 
recently  issued.  The  ties  used  in  the  experiment  were  ordinary 
stock  of  the  co-operating  railroad,  and  100  of  each  of  the  two 
species,  red-oak  and  hard-maple,  were  treated  by  each  of  six 
processes,  selected  so  as  to  include  at  least  one  from  each  gen- 
eral type  of  pressure  processes  in  common  use.  Thus,  there 
were  treated  for  the  experiment  600  red-oak  and  600  hard-maple 
ties,  and  100  untreated  tics  of  each  species  were  laid.  The  his- 
tory of  each  tie  up  to  the  time  of  laying  is  recorded,  the  pre- 
servative processes  described,  the  methods  of  handling  and  lay- 
ing given  in  detail,  and  everything  needful  for  comparison  of 
results  of  future  inspection  carefully  worked  out. 

In  selecting  a  location  for  the  test  track  the  effort  was  to  se- 
cure normal  conditions  of  site  and  traffic.  The  location  is  on  a 
single  track  road  which  carries  a  fairly  heavy  traffic  in  both  di- 
rections    The  track  at  the  point  where  the  ties  are  laid  is 


gravel  ballasted,  well  drained,  straight  and  practically  level. 
Nearly  all  the  treated  ties  are  placed  on  a  fill,  but  a  few  included 
in  the  test  were  laid  in  a  cut. 

Screw  spikes  with  flat  tie-plates  were  used  on  50  per  cent  of 
the  ties  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  unprotected  by  tie- 
plates,  were  fastened  by  ordinary  cut  spikes.  An  extension  to 
the  original  experiment  included  red-oak  and  chestnut  ties  treated 
by  a  commercial  plant,  and  a  few  spruce  ties  contributed  by  an- 
other firm  were  used.  In  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  track  in 
the  future,  new  rails  were  laid  at  the  time  the  ties  were  placed, 
and  new  fastenings  were  used  throughout. 

It  is  thought  that  a  series  of  observations  and  inspections 
covering  several  years  will  yield  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  preservation  of  timber  and  its  behavior  in  actual  use.  The 
bulletin  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  apparatus  and  material,  and  all  details  as  to  ties  are 
given  in  tabular  form. 


THE    FOREMAN  PROBLEM-HOW  TO  PRO- 
VIDE A  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  FUTURE.* 

By  L.  W.  Stbayeh, 

M-  of  W.  Department.  B.  &  O.,  Pituburgb,  Pa. 

The  criterion  of  a  good  roadmaster  is  his  ability  to  build  an 
organization  of  foremen  about  him,  to  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically conduct  the  maintenance  on  his  territory.  Track  foremen 
are  made  and  not  born.  They  should  have  at  least  an  ordinary 
common  school  education,  be  skilled  in  track  work,  have  fore- 
sight and  be  capable  of  meeting  all  emergencies  that  arise.  In 
order  to  develop  foremen,  we  must  begin  with  the  track  laborer 
and  familiarize  him  with  the  work  and  standard  practices  of 
maintenance.  Generally  the  plan  of  increasing  wages  to  attract 
a  more  intelligent  class  of  men  and  educating  those  who  show 
a  disposition  for  advancement,  will  produce  results.  In  the  rural 
districts,  mountain  divisions,  on  branch  lines  of  our  railways 
and  on  some  trunk  lines  that  traverse  the  middle  western  agri- 
cultural belt,  there  are  American  trackmen  who  can  be  worked 
into  foremen.  If  we  could  develop  all  this  talent  and  use  h 
wherever  we  need  new  foremen,  our  problem  would  be  much 
easier.  Some  of  these  men,  however,  are  averse  to  handling 
foreign  labor,  others  shun  promotion  for  lack  of  initiative,  11111 
others  have  family  connections  or  perhaps  some  property  that 
holds  them  to  a  certain  place  and  they  will  work  at  lower  wages 
rather  than  be  transferred  to  a  strange  community. 

There  should  be  a  leading  laborer  or  assistant  foreman  to 
each  section  at  an  increased  rate  of  15  or  20  cents,  a  day,  this 
man  to  act  as  foreman  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  one.  The 
most  promising  of  these  assistants  can  be  used  as  assistant  fore- 
men on  extra  gangs  during  the  summer  months.  In  this  way 
one  can  develop  men  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  a  rivalry 
for  the  promotions  as  they  are  bound  to  come.  This  method 
should  be  supplemented  by  keeping  not  less  than  four  men  and 
a  foreman  to  each  section  regularly,  these  men  to  be  paid  an 
increase  over  the  ordinary  extra  gang  and  temporary  section 
men.  Such  places  would  be  permanent  ones  and  at  a  premium. 
The  efficiency  of  such  a  class  of  skilled  trackmen  would  easily 
cover  the  increased  rate  of  pay,  attract  a  better  grade  of  men 
and  eventually  produce  better  foremen.  This  scheme  is  being 
successfully  carried  on  locally  in  several  instances. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  to  educate  the  best  of  the 
foreign  element,  in  and  near  the  industrial  centers,  for  scarcely 
any  men  of  American  birth  can  be  found  doing  track  work  in  a 
vicinity  where  other  employment  can  be  had.  By  a  little  timely 
observation  and  instruction,  the  best  laborers  can  be  picked  out 
and  made  leading  laborers,  then  assistant  foremen  of  extra  gangs 
for  a  season  or  two,  during  which  time  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  attend  night  schools,  or  instruction  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  railway  company  in  order  to  teach  them  to  read? 

•Received  in  the  contest  on  The  Section  Foreman  Problem,  which  cloird 
M.teh  25,  1912. 
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and  write  the  English  language  and  the  rudiments  of  bookkeep- 
ing, so  they  can  handle  the  reports  required  of  them  as  section 
foremen.  Anyone  in  close  touch  with  foreigners  realizes  that 
they  are  quick  to  learn.  I  have  found  them  eager  to  advance 
themselves  if  some  one  will  take  the  time  to  direct  and  encourage 
their  efforts.  Once  they  become  foremen,  they  are  likely  to 
settle  down  and  their  efforts  arc  an  asset  to  their  employers. 

In  the  South,  where  negro  tabor  is  used  largely,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  opportunity  to  recruit  foremen  from  trackmen.  The 
railways  in  the  Southwest  have  been  having  success  with  Mexi- 
cans and  some  Indians  during  the  past  years,  especially  so  as 
scctionmen,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  aggressive  enough 
to  promise  much  as  future  foremen.  Japanese  and  some  Chinese 
on  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  offer  much  in  any  grade  above  that 
of  laboring  men.  On  most  all  the  roads  foremen  are  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  with  some  Italians.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  de- 
velop foremen  in  the  favorable  localities  and  transfer  them  at 
an  increase  of  salary  sufficient  to  meet  the  conditions. 

It  is  possible  since  the  introduction  of  automatic  track  circuit 
signals,  interlocking  plants  and  other  signal  devices  that  the 
maintenance  forces  can  be  combined  under  one  foreman's  super- 


vision. This  is  practical  on  territory  subjected  to  heavy  traffic, 
where  several  departments  patrol  the  same  sections  to  inspect 
and  make  minor  repairs.  In  such  a  combination  we  could  draw 
on  any  of  the  various  departments  for  a  foreman  and  get  a 
broader  man,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  friction  between 
departments.  Such  an  organization  has  been  successfully  tried 
out  locally,  in  a  small  way,  so  that  several  trunk  lines  are  con- 
templating such  a  move  where  traffic  is  heavy.  1}  seems  very 
reasonable  to  predict  that  such  a  maintenance  organization  will 
work  out  and  in  the  end  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
present  system.  If  such  can  be  made  a  universal  success,  we 
have  our  foremen  problem  solved.  , 


A  CONVERTIBLE  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE  PILE 
DRIVER. 


A  combination  locomotive  crane  and  pile  driver  lias  recently 
been  developed  by  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for 
the  use  of  railroads  and  contractors  requiring  a  pile  driver  only 
a  portion  of  the  time.  As  shown  in  the  photograph,  this  is  not 
a  crane  with  leaders  suspended  from  the  boom,  but  is  a  com- 


New  Convertible  Locomotive  Crane  Pile  Driver. 
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plctc  pile  driver  with  a  built-up  leader  truss,  a  battering  attach- 
ment and  regular  leaders.  Ordinary  locomotive  cranes  are  fre- 
quently equipped  with  steam  hammers,  either  with  or  without 
leaders,  and  good  results  arc  obtained  where  the  service  is  not 
too  severe  or  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  drive  the  piles  on  a 
batter.  However,  such  a  combination  is  not  sufficiently  rigid 
to  be  able  to  force  into  position  and  hold  upright  while  driving, 
a  pile  that  w  not  inclined  to  drive  straight.  It  is  to  overcome 
these  objections  that  this  new  driver  has  been  designed. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  docs  not  differ  in  any  im- 
portant detail  from  that  of  a  regular  30-ton  crane.  The  24-ft. 
car  is  built  entirely  of  steel  and  is  equipped  with  standard  draft 
rigging,  complete  air  brake  equipment  and  telescopic  outriggers. 
A  boiler  of  large  steam  capacity  is  provided  to  meet  the  demands 
of  varying  conditions  of  service.  All  of  the  important  castings 
are  of  steel  and  all  of  the  gears  are  either  of  cast  steel  or  bronze. 
The  operations  and  functions  are  the  usual  ones  of  a  locomotive 
crane,  making  it  available  for  use  with  a  hook,  lifting  magnet, 
grab  bucket,  etc. 

As  a  pile  driver,  the  distinctive  feature  is  the  leader  truss, 
which  is  easily  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  regular  crane 
boom.  This  truss  is  constructed  of  structural  shapes  and  is 
fastened  to  the  crane  by  a  steel  pin  and  tension  rods.  At  the 
outer  end  is  provided  the  support  for  the  leaders  and  the  batter- 
ing attachment.  The  leaders  are  self  supporting  and  arc  of  all 
steel  construction  similar  to  those  on  ordinary  pile  drivers  but 
correspondingly  lighter.  All  of  the  operating  movements  are 
power  driven,  it  being  possible  to  raise  or  lower  the  leaders  in  a 
few  seconds  The  adjustment  for  battering  is  made  by  hand  by 
means  of  a  crank  and  gearing. 

This  machine  will  drive  piles  29  ft.  either  side  of  the  center 
of  the  track  or  21  it  ahead  of  the  wheel  base  without  the  use 
of  outriggers  or  blocking,  and  because  of  the  full  circle  swing 
it  will  work  equally  well  at  either  end  of  the  car.  The  machine 
shown  is  a  30  ton  crane  built  for  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Qtiincy.  Similar  arrangements  can  also  be  provided  on  the  larger 
size  cranes,  thus  making  them  available  for  a  greater  variety  of 


DETAILED 


SUPERVISION  ESSENTIAL  TO 
SAFETY  OF  MEN/ 


13  v  G.  R  Taioitt, 
A*M-<a:it  T>ivi<it>ii  Knsinect,  Raliimme  &  Ohio,  Haltimorc.  NM. 
Although  it  is  not  generally  considered  that  the  risk  of  personal 
injury  is  great  in  maintenance  of  way  work,  a  large  number  of 
accidents  occur  which  arc  primarily  due  to  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  and  arc,  therefore,  preventable.  General  instructions 
covering  the  conduct  of  employees  do  not  accomplish  the  desired 
result  unless  the  men  themselves,  and  especially  the  foremen,  arc 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  protecting  their  men  and  them- 
from  personal  injury.  Instructions  requiring  foremen  to 
a  shrill  whistle  to  notify  the  men  of  the  approach  of  trains, 
and  requiring  the  men  to  stand  clear  of  all  running  tracks  while 
trains  are  passing,  have  brought  good  results.  When  working 
around  yards  and  terminals,  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman  is  necessary  and  in  addition  to  giving  a  warning  signal, 
he  should  each  time  designate  the  place  the  men  are  to  stand  in 
the  clear,  and  the  men  should  thoroughly  understand  that  this 
will  be  done.  A  foreman's  qualifications  in  this  respect  should  be 
one  of  the  important  considerations  governing  his  selection  for 
yard  and  terminal  work. 

The  use  of  worn  out  or  broken  tools  can-.es  accidents  which 
are  entirely  preventable.  The  use  of  such  tools  is  not  desirable 
from  any  point  ,,f  view,  and  the  men  should  be  encouraged  to 
report  such  defects  to  the  foreman  as  soon  as  discovered,  1  he 
elimination  of  dangerous  physical  conditions  along  the  road  is  an 
important  part  of  a  general  safety  movement,  and  increases  the 
salety  of  maintenance  of  way  employees  as  well  as  of  other 
•RrtrWfJ  .-I  rS,-  S.t.tv  LUittil  uhkb  ib-nl  Ovtol^  lit.'. 


employees  and  the  public.  While  the  introduction  of  special 
devices  and  appliances  will  promote  safety  in  specific  cases,  the 
greatest  good  is  to  be  accomplished  by  education,  which  can  best 
be  attained  by  periodical  meetings  of  the  division  engineer  or 
roadmastcr,  as  the  case  may  be,  -with  the  supervisors,  followed  by 
meetings  of  the  supervisors  with  the  foremen.  These  meetings 
need  not  be  safety  meetings  primarily,  but  for  the  discussion  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  with  safety  as  a  subject  to  be 
reported  on.  When  once  an  interest  is  aroused,  numbers  of  small 
risks  taken  by  the  men  will  become  apparent  which  would  other- 
wise escape  notice  until  an  accident  resulted. 


A  SMALL  MONOLITHIC  CULVERT. 


General  Foreman, 

The  accompanying 
been  built  in  several 
Oregon  Short  Line, 
scrap  rails  in  the 
inside  width  does  no 
be  put  in  without  sto 
out  more  than  one 
concrete  poured  and 


Bv  C  T.  Musgbavk, 

Bridget  and  Buildings,  Oregon 
Idaho  Falli,  Idaho. 

plan  shows  a  type  of  culvert  which  has 
instances  on  the  Montana  division  of  the 
This  culvert  is  built  monolithic,  with  two 
corners  for  reinforcement.  Where  the 
t  exceed  20  in.  a  culvert  of  this  kind  can 
pping  traffic,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
tic,  and  the  excavating  can  be  done,  the 
covered  over,  and  the  tie  replaced  in  a 
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Small  Monolithic  Concrete  Box  on  Oregon  8hort  Line. 

few  hours  A  wooden  form,  was  used  for  these  culverts,  in 
which  the  bracing  could  be  knocked  out  with  a  long  pole,  al- 
lowing the  sides  to  collapse.  The  estimated  cost  for  such  a 
culvert  22  ft  long  with  end  walls  was  §100. 

Three  of  these  culverts  have  now  been  in  service  over  two 
years  and  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  One  of  them  was  built 
in  a  swamp  with  the  top  within  2  ft.  of  the  rail  at  a  point 
where  it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain  any  kind  of  pipe  under 
the  pounding  of  trains  which  drove  it  down  in  the  center  while 
the  frost  raised  the  ends.  This  culvert  replaced  a  timber  box. 
the  middle  of  which  has  been  driven  down  more  than  a  foot 
below  the  ends. 


TEN  STATES  PRODUCE   BULK   OF  PORT- 
LAND  CEMENT. 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  1912  in  the  United 
States  was  82.43S.096  barrels.  This  production  was  reported 
from  twenty-four  states,  the  firM  ten  states,  namely,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  California.  New  York,  Missouri.  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Kansas  given  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  reported  69.682.321  barrels,  or  about  85  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  These  states  ranged  in  production  from  26,441,338  bar- 
rels in  Pennsylvania,  or  over  32  per  cent.,  to  3,225.040  barrels  in 
Kan<as.  or  al>o»t  4  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Indiana,  the  second 
largest  producing  state,  reported  9,924,124  barrels,  or  12  per 
cent.,  and  California,  the  third  state,  reported  5,974,299  barrels 
or  over  7  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  first  three  states  reported 
over  one-half  of  the  total  production. 
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NEW  TIMBER  TREATING  PLANT  OF  THE   B.  &  O. 


A  Modern  Installation  Recently  Placed  in  Service  at  Green 
Spring,  W.  Va.    A  Number  of  Original  Features  Introduced. 

By  F.  J.  Angieb. 

Superintendent  of  Timber  Preservation,  llalitmure  &  Ohio  System,  lUltimore,  Md. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  put  into  operation  a  new  timber 
treating  plant  which  has  just  been  completed  at  Green  Spring, 
\\ .  Va..  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modern 
timber  treating  plants  in  America.  It  covers  60  acres  and  is 
.situated  close  to  large  areas  of  timberland  along  the  South 
Branch  valley  of  the  Potomac  river.  The  requirements  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  system  approximate  2.500,000  ties  annually  for 
renewals,  and  with  the  new  plant  in  operation  a  large  propor- 


The  retort  doors  swing  on  steel  rollers  and  can  be  opened 
and  closed  easily  by  one  man,  notwithstanding  their  weight  of 
MOO  lbs.  each.  The  doors  are  steel  frames  with  flanged  steel 
dished  heads  1  in.  thick.  The  retorts  are  equipped  with  heating 
coils  and  also  with  perforated  pipes.  The  pipes  are  inserted  to 
obtain  a  more  perfect  distribution  of  steam  when  green  timber 
is  being  artificially  seasoned  as  well  as  for  the  circulating  de- 
vice used  in  the  Card  process. 


Track  Layout  and  Tie  Yard  at  New  B.  &  O.  Treating  Plant. 


tion  nf  these  lies  will  be  treated  by  the  company.  Other  tim- 
ber for  railroad  use  will  also  be  treated  here. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  two  cylinders  7  ft.  in  diameter  and 
132  ft.  long,  made  of  H  in.  steel  and  built  for  a  working  pres- 
sure of  175  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Each  of  the  retorts  rests  on  nine 
concrete  piers  and  is  securely  anchored  to  a  center  pier  with  six 
l!4  in.  bolts.  On  the  remaining  eight  piers  the  retort  rests  on 
cast  steel  saddles,  and  between  the  saddles  and  an  iron  plate 
imbedded  in  the  concrete  arc  nests  of  steel  rollers,  each  nest  be- 
ing made  of  three  rollers  2  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in.  long. 


The  main  building  of  the  plant  is  of  steel  frame  construction 
with  rorrugatd  iron  sides  and  concrete  roof.  The  floors  are  of 
concrete  and  a  concrete  basement  is  provided  so  that  should  any  of 
the  preservative  be  spilled  it  can  be  recovered.  In  the  basement 
is  a  concrete  sump  equipped  with  an  electric  device  which  indi- 
cates to  the  engineer  in  charge  when  the  sump  is  filled.  The 
sump  is  emptied  by  means  of  an  ejector,  the  liquid  passing  into 
a  settling  tank  about  50  ft.  from  the  building.  The  settling 
tank  is  also  of  concrete,  20  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  long  and  approxi- 
mately 10  ft.  deep.   The  tank  has  four  compartments,  the  drain- 
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ings  from  the  plant  entering  one  compartment  and  passing 
through  each  of  the  others  in  a  circuitous  path  to  the  last  com- 
partment. By  this  time  any  creosote  carried  from  the  plant  falls 
to  the  bottom,  because  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  and  enters 
a  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  last  compartment.  Here  a  bilge 
pump,  operated  by  electricity,  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  to  an 
underground  tank  from  which  it  is  carried  into  the  working 
tanks  by  compressed  air. 

The  boiler  room  is  adjacent  to  the  main  building,  being  30  ft. 
wide  and  40  ft.  long.  It  contains  two  horizontal  return  tubular 
boilers  of  150  h.  p.  each,  built  for  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  working 
pressure,  and  space  is  provided  for  a  third  boiler  to  be  installed 
when  required.  A  boiler  feed  heater,  injector  and  feed  water 
pump  complete  the  equipment  in  the  boiler  room. 

The  oil  storage  tank  is  40  ft.  in  diameter  by  30  ft.  high,  having 


capacity  of  68,000  gal.  Each  tank  is  equipped  with  mercury- 
gages,  syphon  regulators  and  dial  thermometers.  The  location 
of  these  tanks  inside  the  building  also  effects  a  further  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  particularly  in  cold  weather. 

The  working  tanks  arc  24  ft.  in  diameter  by  20  ft.  high,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  about  68,000  gal.  They  rest  on  concrete 
foundations  6  ft.  above  the  floor  line,  being  equipped  with  cast 
iron  radiators  for  heating  the  solution.  Each  tank  has  three 
sets  of  radiators  working  independently.  The  combined  heating 
surface  of  the  radiators  is  441  sq.  ft.  Each  tank  is  also  equipped 
with  air  coils  for  agitating  a  mixed  solution  of  creosote  and  zinc 
chloride.  Air  is  admitted  at  100  lbs.  pressure  and  distributed 
in  such  manner  as  to  completely  mix  the  solution  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  The  tanks  have  mercury  gages  which  show  the 
true  reading  in  tub  feet  and  gallons,  regardless  of  the  tempera- 


Interior  of  Treating  Plant  Showing  Combination  Measuring  Tank*  on  the  Right  and   Retort  In  the  Background. 


a  total  capacity  of  280,000  gal.  There  is  also  a  storage  tank 
for  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc-chloride,  which  is  15  ft  in 
diameter  by  20  ft.  high,  with  a  capacity  of  25.000  gal.  The  oil 
storage  tank  is  equipped  with  a  system  of  heating  coils  made 
in  four  sections,  the  combined  heating  surface  of  which  is  500 
sq.  ft.  An  angle  stem  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  side  of  this 
tank  to  enable  the  oil  to  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
about  120  deg.  F. 

Near  the  storage  tank  is  an  underground  unloading  tank,  6 
ft.  in  diameter  by  60  ft.  long,  enclosed  in  a  concrete  pit,  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  the  creosote  if  leakage  occurs.  The  tank  will 
withstand  an  air  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  creosote  is 
forced  from  this  lank  into  the  storage  or  working  tanks  by  air 
also  The  working  tanks  and  pressure  tanks  are  all  located  in- 
side the  building,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  working  solution  retained  at  190  deg.  The  work- 
ing tanks  are  each  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  high,  with  a 


turc.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  making  correction  for  tem- 
perature readings.  Besides  the  mercury  gages  each  tank  has  a 
syphon  regulator  which  regulates  the  steam  supply  to  the  radi- 
ators and  automatically  opens  and  closes  the  steam  supply  valve 
in  maintaining  the  required  temperature. 

The  pressure  tanks  are  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  14  ft.  high,  made 
of  %  in,  steel  for  a  working  pressure  of  175  lbs  They  are  in 
reality  a  combination  of  pressure,  measuring  and  drain  tanks, 
and  are  located  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  readily  filled  while 
the  treating  cylinders  arc  being  filled  preparatory  to  treating  a 
charge  of  timber.  Compressed  air  is  then  applied  through  the 
top  of  these  pressure  tanks  and  the  preservative  is  forced 
through  a  pipe  in  the  bottom  connected  with  the  cylinders. 
Pressure  is  maintained  until  the  required  absorption  is  obtained 
in  the  timber,  after  which  the  valve  is  closed  and  any  preserv- 
ative remaining  in  the  tank  can  be  returned  to  the  working  tank 
by  means  of  the  compressed  air  already  in  the  pressure  tank. 
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There  is  also  a  sufficient  amount  of  compressed  air  in  this  tank 
to  force  all  of  the  solution  in  the  treating  cylinder  back  to  the 
working  tank.  The  tanks  are  also  used  for  measuring  purposes, 
being  equipped  with  mercury  indicators  which  show  the  amount 
of  solution,  and  thus  inform  the  engineer  as  to  the  amount  of 
solution  going  into  the  timber  he  is  treating.  They  are  also 
used  as  drain  tanks  to  catch  and  measure  the  solution  taken 
from  the  timber  during  the  vacuum  and  draining  process.  The 
bottoms  of  the  pressure  tanks  are  only  slightly  lower  than  the 
treating  cylinders,  and  though  all  of  the  drainings  from  the 
charge  would  not  flow  into  the  pressure  tank  by  gravity,  this  is 
easily  and  quickly  accomplished  by  admitting  atmospheric  pres- 
sure to  the  treating  cylinder,  while  the  pressure  tank  still  con- 
tains a  vacuum.  This  combination  of  pressure-measuring-drain 
tank  is  unique  with  the  plant  at  Green  Spring.  It  was  worked 
out  by  the  writer,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Card  and  McArdle,  who 
were  the  draftsmen  in  getting  out  the  pipe  plans.  This  plant 
has  now  been  in  operation  about  two  months,  and  these  tanks 
have  worked  very  successfully.    It  has  been  found  that  large 


ratury.  The  experimental  cylinder  is  30  in.  in  diameter  and 
9}4  ft.  long,  or  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  ties.  There 
are  two  working  or  pressure  tanks,  underground  drain  tank, 
pressure  pumps  and  electric  centrifugal  pump.  The  tanks  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  gages  and  thermometers,  and  the  entire 
plant  is  so  designed  that  any  process  can  be  used  and  pressure 
can  be  supplied  as  high  as  300  lbs.  The  chemical  laboratory  ad- 
joins the  physical  laboratory,  and  creosote  distillations,  zinc- 
chloride  analyses,  etc.,  will  be  made. 

The  office  building  is  of  concrete,  and  is  fireproof  in  its  entire 
construction,  as  are  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  plant.  The  hose 
and  engine  houses  are  of  wood,  but  these  are  small  and  located 
some  distance  from  the  other  buildings.  A  fire  system  has  been 
installed,  and  a  fire  department  will  be  organized  among  the 
employees,  which  will  be  similar  to  that  at  large  terminals,  shops 
and  other  centers  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  A  6-in.  water  main 
has  been  laid  the  entire  length  of  the  tie  yard  and  there  is  a 
hydrant  every  300  ft.  The  hose  house  is  near  the  office  and  is 
equipped  with  a  reel  of  300  ft.  of  hose.   Water  pressure  for  fire 


Main  Building  During  Construction,  Showing  Cylinders  and  Inside  Oil  Tanks. 


oak  tics  can  be  treated  to  absolute  penetration  by  the  Card  proc- 
ess in  six  hours,  with  an  injection 'of  from  14  to  16  lbs.  of  solu- 
tion per  cu.  ft.  It  eliminates  entirely  the  dirty  and  expensive 
pressure  pumps  commonly  in  use  in  timber  treating  plants. 

Recording  gages  and  recording  thermometers  are  connected  to 
the  treating  cylinders.  This  places  the  superintendent  in  com- 
plete touch  with  the  treatment  in  all  of  its  details,  the  charts  in- 
dicating the  temperature,  pressure  and  vacuum  recorded  for 
every  moment  the  plant  is  in  operation. 

The  plant  is  heated  throughout  by  steam,  the  vacuum  system 
being  used,  all  condensation  being  returned  to  the  boiler  feed 
heater  and  thence  to  the  boilers.  A  SO  k.  w.  generator  furnishes 
the  light  for  the  plant  and  the  yard,  there  being  three  arc  lamps 
and  about  50  incandescent  lamps  in  the  system.  The  electric 
plant  also  furnishes  current  to  operate  two  10  h.  p.  cenirifugal 
pumps  and  a  one  h.  p.  bilge  pump.  Eight  inch  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  to  circulate  the  mixture  of  creosote  and  zinc-chloride 
in  the  retorts  while  using  the  Card  process.  The  latter  is  placed 
in  the  settling  tank  and  is  used  to  pump  creosote  into  the  under- 
ground unloading  tank. 

An  experimental  plant  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  main  building. 
This  plant  consists  of  a  complete  physical  and  chemical  labo- 


emergehcy  is  maintained  by  a  high  50,000-gal.  water  tank  kept 
filled  at  all  times. 

At  the  present  time  the  water  used  in  the  timber  treating 
plant  is  being  pumped  from  the  Potomac  river,  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  but  temporary  until  a  permanent  joint  system  can  be 
built  for  the  timber  treating  plant  and  for  supplying  water  to 
locomotives  in  train  service.  The  permanent  water  plant  calls 
for  two  pumps  located  at  the  plant  in  a  concrete  well  about  100 
ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  depression  was  deemed 
necessary  on  account  of  the  lift  from  the  river.  Water  will 
be  pumped  into  the  high  storage  tanks  and  fed  by  gravity 
throughout  the  plant  and  yard. 

Practically  all  of  the  ties  treated  at  the  plant  to  date  have 
been  oak,  the  number  being  approximately  200,000.  The  standard 
tic  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  7  in.  x  8  in.,  and  8^4  ft 
long,  containing  3'/$  cu.  ft.  These  ties  are  unloaded  and  cribbed 
in  piles  of  seven  and  one,  and  are  handled  by  piecework.  It  is 
the  intention  to  air-season  all  ties.  However,  if  they  are  not 
received  in  quantities  sufficient  to  properly  air-season,  the  plant 
is  designed  to  give  a  preliminary  steaming  and  vacuum  before  the 
injection  of  preservatives. 

All  storage  yard  tracks  have  three  rails,  the  outside  pair  being 
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of  standard  gage  and  the  inside  rail  fixing  a  30  in.  gage  for  the 
tram  cars.  In  loading  for  treatment  the  ties  arc  classified  as 
hard  and  soft  woods,  and  as  No.  1  and  No.  2.  For  this  work 
the  men  are  paid  at  a  rate  per  tram  instead  of  per  tie.  as  in  the 
case  of  unloading  and  cribbing  for  seasoning.  Thus  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  there  are  30  or  40  ties  on  a  tram,  the 
cubical  contents  arc  practically  the  same  and  the  amount  paid 
is  the  same.  One  hundred  and  thirty  tic  cars  are  used  to  deliver 
the  ties  to  and  from  the  treating  cylinders. 
The  cars  arc  moved  with  a  narrow  gage  locomotive,  to  which  is 


Concrete  Settling  Tank  for  Collection  of  Creosote. 

attached  a  bumper  car  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
This  car  is  also  thought  to  be  original  with  this  plant.  It  carries 
two  drums,  each  carrying  150  ft.  of  H  in.  wire  cable.  The  cable 
from  one  drum  passes  underneath  the  engine  out  through  the 
front  bumper,  and  the  other  passes  back  through  the  back  bum- 
per. The  engineer  sitting  in  the  Cab  can  tighten  the  cable  at 
any  point  along  its  length  by  means  of  cam  and  lever,  and  the 
switchman  can  pull  out  10  ft.,  50  ft.  or  150  ft.,  as  required.  The 
cable  is  hooked  to  the  links  provided  in  the  little  tram  cars,  one 


Power  House.  Sump,  Retort  Building  and  Storage  Tank*. 

of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  little  car  just  at  one  side  and  in 
front  of  the  locomotive.  An  entire  charge  can  be  switched  to 
any  point  in  the  yard  by  means  of  this  arrangement. 

The  location  of  the  timber  treating  plant  is  believed  to  be  ad- 
mirably suited  for  all  purposes,  being  in  near  proximity  to  large 
timber  areas.  Green  Spring  is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  with  the  Komncy  branch,  which 
extends  16  miles  to  Komncy,  \V.  Va.,  and  the  Hampshire  South- 


ern Railroad,  extending  38  miles  farther  to  Petersburg,  tapping 
a  timber  tract  of  several  thousand  acres,  much  of  it  being  virgin 
timber.   The  outlet  for  all  timber  adjacent  to  the  lines  men- 


Narrow  Gage  Locomotive  and  Bumper  Car. 

tioned  is  by  way  of  Green  Spring,  so  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
stopping  the  timber  at  the  plant  to  have  it  seasoned  and  treated. 


REPAIRING  A  TUNNEL   LINING  WITH  A 
CEMENT  GUN. 


The  brick  lining  in  the  single-track  tunnel  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  near  Tunnel  City,  Wis.,  was  repaired  in 
an  unusual  manner  last  summer.  This  tunnel  is  located  on  the 
La  Crosse  division,  on  the  double-track  main  line  between  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Paul.   This  line  handles  a  very  heavy  traffic,  there 


Cross-Section    of   Chicago,    Milwaukee   A    St.  Paul 
Showing  Concrete  Protection. 


Tunnel 


being  an  average  of  32  train  movements  per  day  at  this  point 
during  the  period  that  the  work  was  under  way.  The  tunnel  is 
located  on  the  ruling  grade  and  all  tonnage  freights  are  operated 
with  pushers.  The  fact  that  both  engines  are  worked  to  ca- 
pacity has  caused  unusual  wear  of  the  lining  by  the  locomotive 
blasts,  and  the  doubling  back  of  the  pusher  locomotives  greatly 
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increases  the  number  of  movements.  The  old  tunnel,  which  it 
1,330  ft.  long,  was  built  in  1872,  and  was  lined  with  brick,  the 
arch  having  four  rings.  The  mortar  filling  in  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel  had  been  so  damaged  and  the  lower  course  of  bricks  so 
worn  away  as  to  make  necessary-  some  repair  to  the  strip  over 
the  center  line  of  the  track  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bricks 
falling  out.  The  method  adopted  was  to  place  a  cement  coat 
over  a  strip  8  ft.  wide  by  the  use  of  the  cement  gun,  and  the 
results  secured  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

It  was  the  intention  to  place  a  coat  of  concrete  which  would 
extend  2  in.  below  the  old  face  of  the  lining,  making  the  total 
thickness  from  4  to  6  in.  in  some  places  where  the  wear  of  the 
bricks  had  been  most  severe.  The  concrete  never  extended  into 
the  old  lining  for  a  distance  greater  than  the  thickness  of  one 
brick.  Before  placing  the  concrete,  the  surface  was  cleaned  with 
a  sand  blast  which  was  also  handled  by  the  cement  gun,  the 
water  and  cement,  of  course,  being  omitted  for  this  process. 
The  sand  used  both  for  cleaning  and  for  the  cement  was  the 
same  as  that  used  for  ordinary  concrete  in  that  locality.  It  was 
dried  and  screened  to  remove  pebbles  and  to  prevent  the  clog- 
ging of  the  gun  nozzle  the  water  was  also  put  through  a  wire 
gauze  screen  before  going  into  the  supply  barrel.  It  was  planned 
to  use  a  Y*  in  square  mesh  wire  reinforcement  for  the  concrete 
coating,  and  some  of  this  material  was  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  mesh  was  too  small 
for  the  best  results,  and  No.  4  American  Steel  &  Wire  triangular 
mesh  reinforcement  was  substituted.  This  was  cat  to  8  ft. 
lengths  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  tunnel  axis.  From  two 
to  five  coats  of  cement  were  required,  depending  on  the  thickness 
necessary. 

In  planning  for  this  work  it  was  thought  that  some  form  of 
shield  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  newly  placed  cement 
from  locomotive  blasts  until  it  had  thoroughly  set.  A  movable 
shield  to  be  supported  from  the  roof  was  accordingly  built  and 
was  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  cement  placed  by  the  gun  was  so  hard  imme- 
diately after  placing  that  the  locomotive  blast  had  no  effect  upon 
it  and  the  use  of  the  shield  was  accordingly  discontinued.  Weep 
holes  were  drilled  through  the  old  brick  lining  near  the  edge 
of  the  concrete  coating  to  allow  water  above  the  arch  ring  to 
escape  and  prevent  its  freezing  there. 

The  air  compressor  plant  was  located  at  the  east  portal,  a  2 
in.  air  pipe  being  carried  through  the  tunnel  with  connections 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  which  rubber  hose  for  operating  the  gun 
could  be  attached.  The  air  was  dried  at  the  condensing  plant 
to  eliminate  condensation  in  the  pipe  line.  A  water  line  was  also 
carried  through  the  tunnel  to  supply  water  at  the  gun  nozzle. 
The  plant  at  the  portal  also  included  a  generator  used  lor  light- 
ing the  tunnel.  Lighting  wires  were  carried  through  the  tunnel 
which  could  be  tapped  wherever  necessary  to  provide  illumination 
at  the  point  where  work  was  being  carried  on.  Both  the  com- 
pressor and  the  generator  were  driven  by  gasolene  engines. 

The  cement  Run  and  the  mixing  hoard  were  carried  on  staging 
supported  by  two  standard  gage  cars  coupled  together.  A  Fair- 
banks-Morse gasolene  locomotive  operating  on  a  2  ft.  gage  track 
having  one  rail  in  common  with  the  main  track  was  used  to 
push  this  staging  in  and  out  of  the  tunnel.  It  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  entire  outfit  to  a  siding  near  the  cast  portal  for 
every  train  movement.  For  the  protection  of  trains  and  also  to 
enable  the  work  of  placing  the  cement  to  be  carried  on  as  long 
as  possible  between  train  movements,  an  operator  was  stationed 
at  the  cast  end  of  the  tunnel  and  a  flagman  at  the  west  end. 
both  of  whom  were  provided  with  telephones  cut  in  on  the 
despatcher's  line.  The  despatcher  notified  the  operator  when- 
ever a  train  entered  an  adjacent  block  and  such  train  was  held 
in  that  block  until  the  track  in  the  tunnel  had  been  cleared. 

The  work  was  carried  on  for  about  two  months,  the  progress 
being  about  210  ft.  a  week.  Two  10-hour  shifts  were  used  for  six 
days  in  the  week.  The  total  cost,  including  labor  and  material, 
installation  of  the  plant  and  preliminary  cleaning  was  23  cents 
per  sq.  ft  of  protection  placed. 


This  work  was  carried  out  under  the  general  supervision  of 
C.  F.  I.owelh,  chief  engineer,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
L.  D.  Iladwcn,  engineer  of  masonry  construction,  was  in  charge 
of  the  plans  for  and  execution  of  the  work,  and  F.  E.  King, 
assistant  engineer,  directed  the  work  at  the  tunnel. 


A  LOCAL  SAFETY  COMMITTEE.* 


By  F.  Dour, 

ScvMion  Foreman,  Chicago  &  .North  Western,  Chicigo. 
About  two  years  ago  the  roadmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Chicago  terminals  appointed  four  of  his  section  foremen 
as  a  safety  committee  in  the  terminal,  arranging  it  so  that  none 
of  the  foremen  went  over  his  own  section  The  first  time  that 
these  men  went  out  on  an  inspection  trip  over  the  sections  they 
were  surprised  at  what  they  saw.  They  found  safety  blocking  out 
of  guard  rails,  switches  and  frogs,  and  found  old  rails,  tics,  draw 
bars,  side  doors  and  all  kinds  of  old  scrap  lying  around  the 
tracks  There  was  also  considerable  old  material  piled  so  near 
the  track  that  no  one  could  walk  alongside  of  the  cars.  This 
committee  made  a  report  to  the  roadmaster,  who  in  turn  reported 
to  the  central  safety  committee,  sending  a  copy  of  his  report  to 
all  his  section  foremen.  At  first  some  of  the  foremen  did  not 
like  this,  but  the  reports  were  continued  each  month  and  soon 
some  sections  were  reported  without  criticism  since  when  all  the 
men  have  come  into  line  and  when  the  committee  now  goes  over 
the  territory  a  great  improvement  is  noted  and  the  yard  look* 
100  per  cent,  better  than  when  the  committee  started  its  work. 

•Received  in  the  S»fet>  contra!  which  clowd  October  2S,  1911. 


BALLAST  CRUSHING   PLANT   OF  THE 
EL  PASO  &  SOUTHWESTERN. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  operates  a  stone  quarry  for 
the  preparation  of  ballast  at  Tecolote,  N*.  M.,  on  the  Eastern 
division.  177  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  which  is  of  interest  to  rail- 
way men  because  of  its  arrangement  and  also  for  the  highly 
creditable  results  secured.  The  crushing  equipment  consists  of 
one  No.  8,  one  No.  7J4  and  one  No.  5  gyratory  crushers.  Stone 
is  delivered  to  the  crushers  from  the  quarry  by  the  system  of 


Track  Layout  at  E.  P.  A  8.  W.  Tecoloto  Quarry. 


tracks  indicated  on  the  accompanying  plan.  The  primary  quarry 
track  is  oval  in  shape,  the  front  side  of  the  oval  passing  over  the 
top  of  the  No,  8  and  the  No.  7>/3  crushers.  The  rear  side  of  the 
oval  lies  parallel  to  the  quarry  face.  This  track  begins  to  drop 
from  the  crushers  on  a  2\'2  per  cent,  grade  which  diminishes  to  a 
1  per  cent,  grade  on  the  rear  side  of  the  oval,  this  grade  contimi- 
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ing  around  to  a  point  on  the  front  side  of  the  oval  adjacent  to  the 
No.  8  crusher,  at  which  point  the  track  rises  on  an  incline  of 
1  in  3,  the  difference  in  elevation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  incline  being  20  ft.  On  the  rear  side  of  the  oval,  spur 
tracks  lead  off  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the 
quarry,  these  tracks  being  on  a  level  grade  and  extended  as  the 
quarry  face  recedes.   The  gauge  of  the  tracks  is  3  ft. 

The  quarry  cars  are  all  steel  cars  of  3  cu.  yds.  capacity,  dump- 
ing from  both  sides  directly  into  the  hopper  of  the  crusher.  They 


View  Looking  Towards  Quarry  Face. 

run  by  gravity  from  the  crusher,  around  the  oval  to  the  foot  of 
the  incline.  On  the  rear  side  of  the  oval  they  are  intercepted  by 
the  men  loading  the  rock  and  switched  out  to  the  quarry  face. 
After  being  loaded  they  are  pushed  back  to  the  oval  track  and 
resume  their  gravity  run  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  they 
drop  into  a  pocket,  arc  automatically  picked  up  by  the  chain 
hoist  of  the  incline  and  also  automatically  released  at  the  top. 

The  rock  is  loaded  into  the  cars  at  the  quarry  face  by  contract 
at  25  cents  per  car,  from  15  to  20  cu.  yds.  of  ballast  being  loaded 
per  nine  hours  per  man  actually  engaged  in  loading.   The  quarry 


ing  365  days  actual  working  time,  254,272  cu.  yds.  of  ballast  were 
produced,  averaging  700  cu.  yds.  per  day.  During  the  first  105 
working  days  in  1910.  the  average  daily  output  was  900  cu.  yds., 
during  which  time  the  average  cost  of  ballast  on  board  the  cars 
at  the  crusher  was  $030314,  the  maximum  for  one  month  being 
$0.34612  and  the  minimum  $0  2-1363  per  cu.  yd.  During  this 
time  the  total  cost  of  finished  ballast  in  the  track  was  $0.56522, 
the  maximum  for  one  month  being  $0.61072  and  the  minimum 
$0.48214.  This  was  with  a  short  haul  of  40  3  miles  and  tbe  com- 
mon labor  at  $1.25  per  day.  During  the  seasons  of  1911  and 
1912,  common  labor  advanced  to  $1.50  per  day  and  the  average 
total  haul  for  all  time  to  94.3  miles.  The  average  cost  per  cu.  yd 
of  ballast  on  board  the  cars  at  the  crusher  for  the  entire  work 
was  $0.40541,  and  the  average  total  cost  of  completed  ballast  in 
the  track  was  $074352.  All  figures  herein  include  total  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  in  producing  ballast  and  finishing  it 
in  the  track,  but  they  do  not  include  cost  of  inserting  new  ties 
and  gaging  track.  The  detailed  cost  data  for  finishing  the  en- 
tire 254.272  cu.  yds.  of  ballast  in  the  track,  averaging  2,500  cu 
yds.  per  mile  of  single  track,  are  as  follows: 

ToUl  cont.    Coat  per  cu.  yd. 

Superintendence    $4,441.20  $0.01747 

Drilling  »nd  burning   5.954.68  0.02334 

Powder    18.143.10  0.07 1  IS 

Loading  in  quarry   34.J08.12  0.13492 

Haul  to  cruaher   10.587.6*  0  04164 

Crushing    IS.I90.SS  0.07154 

Tools  and  aupplies    11.490.57  0.04SI5 

Opening  track    11,244.24  0.04422 

Haul  to  track    34.846.45  0.13704 

Unloading    1,542.48  0.00606 

Ranlng  track    16.964.05  0  06672 

Lining,  surfacing  and  drraaing   21.565.10  0.08402 

Total  coat  $189,058.20 

Coat  per  cu.  yd   $0.74352 

Cubic  yarda    254,272  00 

Average  haul  in  niilea   94.50 


A   NEW  SPIKE  PULLER. 


The  spike  puller  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cuts  has  been 
invented  by  J.  E.  Jones,  Carneyville,  Wyo.,  and  is  being  used 
on  one  of  the  western  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  puller  over  a  claw 
bar  is  that  it  will  pull  a  spike  straight  up,  eliminating  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  the  bending  of  the  spike  and  leaving  the  old 


Spike  Puller  for  Track  Spikes. 


Crushing  Plant  with  Cars  Ascending  to  Crusher. 

face  is  about  20  ft.  high.  Drilling  is  done  with  air,  the  holes 
being  sunk  to  the  floor  of  the  quarry  in  one  drilling.  The  rock 
is  a  very  hard  limestone,  broken  to  ballast  of  a  maximum  size 
of  2  in.  It  is  elevated  from  the  crushers  to  bins  and  loaded  by 
gravity  from  the  latter  into  Rogers  ballast  cars,  which  are 
spotted  on  the  track  above  the  ballast  bins  and  are  dropped  by 
gravity  to  and  away  from  the  bins  as  required,  one  switching  per 
day  only  luring  required  for  this  service. 

During  the  working  seasons  of  1910,  1911  and  1912.  compris- 


spikes  in  condition  to  be  rcdriven.  A  straight  pull  also  causes 
less  damage  to  the  tie  than  is  the  case  when  the  spike  is  pulled 
to  one  side,  greatly  enlarging  the  old  hole.  The  device  is  eas- 
ily attached  to  the  spike  and  has  a  very  short  lever  arm  from 
the  support  on  the  head  of  the  rail  to  the  grip  on  the  tie,  al- 
lowing the  spike  to  be  pulled  without  exerting  an  excessive  ef- 
fort at  the  end  of  the  bar.  The  length  of  the  bar  is  about  30 
in.  The  device  complete  weighs  about  \0%  lb.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  leverage  is  secured  on  the  head  of  the  rail, 
this  device  can  be  used  to  pull  spikes  between  main  rails  and 
guard  rails  at  frogs  or  crossings  as  easily  as  in  other  locations 


Gc 


RENEWING  TWO  SWING  SPANS  UNDER  TRAFFIC. 


Use  of  Open  Timber  Caissons  in  Building  Concrete  Piers  for 
Grand  Trunk  Bridget  at  Lacolle,  Que.,  and  Portland,  Me. 


During  the  year  1912  the  Grand  Trunk  renewed  two  single 
track  swing  bridges,  one  at  Lacolle,  Que.,  over  the  Richelieu  river 
which  is  the  northern  outlet  of  Lake  Champiain  and  the  other 
at  Portland,  Mc,  over  Back  Cove  bay,  both  renewals  being 
undertaken  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bridges  to  accommodate 
the  heavier  motive  power  now  in  use.  Coopers  E  50  loading  was 
used  in  the  design 

RICHELIEU  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

The  Richelieu  river  bridge  originally  consisted  of  a  swing  span 
180  ft.  long,  with  two  clear  channels  of  73  ft.  each,  with  a  pile 


Fig.  1 — Motor  Boat  Towing  a  Barge  of  Rock  for  Riprap. 


trestle  approach  500  ft.  long  on  the  west  end  and  one  350  ft.  long 
on  the  cast  end-  The  center  and  rest  piers  under  the  swing  span 
consisted  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  ruhblc  stone  surrounding  the 
supporting  piles  which  were  capped  with  timber  grillages  on 
which  were  carried  concrete  tops.  The  center  pier  was  26  ft. 
square  and  33  ft.  high.  In  renewing  this  pier  a  double  wall 
caisson  38  ft.  square  over  all,  built  up  of  10  in.  by  10  in.  horizontal 
wall  timbers  and  12  in.  by  12  in.  vertical  timbers,  was  sunk 
around  the  old  pier,  leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the  old  crib 
■of  3  ft.  2  in:  This  caisson  rested  on  a  heavy  shoe,  the  outside 
edge  of  which  was  vertical  and  the  inside  beveled  at  an  angle  of 
45  dcg.  The  shoe  was  made  up  of  a  longitudinal  10  in.  hy  14  in. 
oak  timber  beveled  to  form  a  cutting  edge,  and  upon  it  two 
transverse  sections  of  12  in.  by  12  in,  timbers  also  beveled  and 
all  drift  bolted  together. 

The  caisson  of  the  center  pier  and  all  the  double  wall  caissons, 
•were  sunk  by  filling  the  12  in.  space  between  the  walls  with 
concrete.  If  one  or  more  points  reached  a  firm  bearing  with  the 
caisson  level  before  other  points  touched  the  bottom,  an  even 
bearing  was  secured  by  rilling  in  bags  of  concrete  placed  by  a 
diver.  After  the  bottoms  were  scaled  with  this  concrete,  loose 
concrete  was  placed  between  the  caisson  and  the  old  crib  by 
-means  of  a  bottom  dump  bucket. 

When  the  3  ft.  2  in.  wall  of  the  center  pier  was  filled  up  to 
approximately  3  ft.  below  low  water  level,  reinforced  concrete 
walls  were  carried  up  on  this  wall  to  the  top  of  the  old  pier  to 
support  the  11  by  26  in.  166  lb.  special  I  beams  on  which  the 
swing  span  was  carried  during  the  completion  of  the  pier.  The 
reinforcement  consisted  of  in.  and  1  in.  twisted  rods  placed  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  complete  the  center  pier  by 
cleaning  out  all  the  rubble  stone  filling  in  the  old  crib  one  pocket 
at  a  time,  but  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable  owing  to  the 
slaty  character  of  the  rock  foundation  which  made  unwatering 
almost  impossible.  Instead  of  unwatering  the  pier,  water  was 
pumped  into  it  creating  a  head  of  about  3  ft.,  which  was  utilized 


in  forcing  a  1  :2  mortar  through  the  voids  in  the  rubble  stone. 
This  process  was  continued  until  all  the  voids  were  filled  when 
the  regular  concrete  was  used.  The  mortar  was  deposited  on 
the  rubble  by  tremie.  This  method  gave  excellent  results,  as  the 
concrete  with  the  rubble  stone  as  an  aggregate  resulted  in  a 
I  :3:5  proportion.  The  old  concrete  pier  top  was  allowed  to  re- 
main with  the  exception  of  the  upper  18  in.,  which  was  broken  up 
by  blasting.  The  108  cedar  piles  which  supported  the  old  pier 
top  were  also  left  in  place,  thus  adding  somewhat  to  the  sup- 
porting power.  The  completed  pier  contained  1,620  yds.  of 
concrete. 

The  new  swing  span  is  250  ft.  long  providing  two  clear 
channels  of  97  ft.  each.  It  was  erected  on  falsework  driven 
under  the  old  span.  Construction  work  started  January  1,  1912, 
and  the  new  swing,  the  two  rest  piers  and  the  outside  portion  of 
the  center  pier  were  completed  March  20,  1912,  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  navigation.  This  work  was  handled  during  a  very 
severe  winter,  some  of  the  concrete  being  placed  at  temperatures 
as  low  as  20  deg.  below  zero.  The  center  pier  was  protected 
during  construction  by  steam  pipes  connected  with  a  30  h.  p. 
boiler  located  on  the  old  protection  work.  This  boiler  also 
supplied  steam  for  the  pumps. 

All  the  protection  piles  and  cribs  of  the  old  bridge  had  to  be 
replaced,  the  new  work  consisting  of  six  cribs  built  of  10  in.  by 
10  in.  timbers  loaded  with  rubble  stone.  These  cribs  are  joined 
to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  piers  by  Boating  booms.  The  booms 
consist  of  12  in.  by  12  in.  timbers  spaced  1J4  in.  apart  by  blocks, 
and  bolted  with  in.  bolts  at  intervals  of  3  ft.  These  booms 
average  30  ft.  long  and  arc  held  in  position  by  two  12  in.  by  12  in. 
vertical  timbers  bolted  to  the  cribs  and  rest  piers. 

The  old  center  protection  work  below  low  water  was  allowed 


Fig.  2 — Framing  Timber  Caissons  for  Richelieu  River  Bridge. 


to  remain  and  after  strengthening  it  by  the  addition  of  five  new 
cribs,  a  continuous  new  top  with  a  double  row  of  walingt  was 
built.  The  center  pier  and  protection  work  was  built  in  30  ft.  of 
water. 

The  approaches  to  the  new  swing  span  consist  of  seven  spans 
of  60  ft.  each  on  the  west  and  five  spans  of  60  ft.  each  on  the 
cast  end.  Deck  plate  girders  resting  on  concrete  piers  have 
been  used  for  these  approaches.  The  three  shore  piers  on  the 
west  end  and  the  two  shore  piers  on  the  east  end  were  built 
with  single  wall  caissons,  the  other  seven  piers  being  built  with 
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double  wall  caissons  similar  to  that  used  for  the  center  pier.  quite  extensively  and  as  much  as  5  ft.  of  rubble  stone  was  placed 

These  double  wall  open  caissons  rest  on  a  heavy  shoe  as  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  caissons. 

described  above.    The  10  in.  by  10  in.  wall  timbers  were  well  The  concrete  plant  was  located  on  the  west  bank  between  the 

caulked  and  pumping  was  started  generally  after  about  two-  main  line  and  a  standard  gage  material  siding.    All  sand  and 

thirds  of  the  concrete  required  below  the  elevation  of  low  water  stone  was  unloaded  directly  from  this  siding  at  a  convenient 

was  placed.    The  intermediate  piers  arc  practically  50  ft.  long  distance  from  the  mixer,  the  storage  piles  being  covered.  A 


Tnn  F-Hn.  Sect -on  AAA. 

Fig.  3 — Plan  and  Section  of  Caisson  for  Center  Pier  of  Richelieu  River  Bridge. 


and  16  ft.  wide.  Both  the  upstream  and  downstream  ends  arc 
pointed,  the  angles  being  45  dig.  and  30  deg.  respectively. 

The  pier  noses  are  protected  by  one-half  in.  plates.  All  the 
piers  rest  on  the  natural  bottom  of  hard  pan  and  slate  rock, 
except  two  piers  and  one  abutment,  on  the  east  end.  where  it 
was  found  necessary  to  drive  piling.  The  foundations  on  natural 
bottom  were  well  cleaned  of  the  loose  top  material  by  a  diver. 


Fig.  4—  New  Span  in  Place  on  Completed  Rett  Piert,  Showing 
Construction  of  Center  Pier  and  Protection  Work. 


Masting  was  resorted  to  very  frequently  in  removing  large 
Ihiuldcrs  that  were  in  the  path  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  cais- 
sons. All  the  dlil  protection  work,  rest  purs,  and  piles  of  tin- 
old  trestle  approaches  were  remmed  by  blasting  and  generally 
the  dynamite  was  placed  by  the  diver     Rip-rapping  was  done 


one-half  yd.  cube  mixer  with  side  loader  was  used,  steam  being 
furnished  by  a  45  h.p.  horizontal  boiler,  Exhaust  steam  from  this 
plant  was  turned  directly  through  the  sand  and  stone  and  served 
to  keep  these  materials  sufficiently  warm  during  the  severe 
winter.  A  hoist  alongside  the  mixer  handled  the  buckets  into 
which  the  concrete  was  dumped,  placing  them  on  narrow  gage 
cars  which  were  operated  on  a  track  from  the  mixer  out  across  a 
temporary  trestle  alongside  the  bridge  for  its  full  length.  While 
the  river  was  open  a  30  ft.  motor  boat  with  an  18  h.p.  engine 
capable  of  making  15  miles  per  hour  was  used  to  very  good  ad- 


Fig.  5 — New  Swing  Span  and  Approaches  at  Lacolle,  Que. 

vantage  in  towing  barges  and  handling  material  to  and  from 
the  bridge  site. 

The  twelve  deck  plate  girders  weighing  2K  tons  each  were 
erected  in  sYt  days.  The  old  pile  bents  were  cut  off  below  low 
steel,  and  the  old  bridge  floor  removed  by  a  derrick.  As  the 
grade  line  was  raised  3!i  ft.,  temporary  timber  approaches  were 

used  at  t>oth  ends. 

BACK  COVE  BAY  Wi!IX."E  AT  I1.KTLAND. 

The  work  at  Portland  consisted  of  renewing  a  single  track 
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225  ft.  long,  replacing  the  two  rest  piers  and  rctopping 
the  center  pier.  The  grade  line  was  raised  3  ft.  at  this  bridge, 
requiring  a  new  top  on  the  old  masonry  center  pier  which  proved 
to  be  in  very  good  condition  after  20  years  of  service.  The 
same  design  of  open  caisson  was  Used  as  that  described  ftbOVC 
for  the  Richelieu  river  bridge.  In  this  case  the  caissons  were 
sunk  through  blue  clay.  One  was  driven  to  rock  42  ft.  below- 
high  tide  and  the  other  to  the  same  elevation  being  supported 
on  piles  driven  inside  the  caisson  as  the  rock  at  this  point  was 
75  ft.  below  the  old  base  of  rail  or  67  ft.  below  high  tide.  The 
concrete  was  deposited  by  bottom  dump  buckets  under  water 
and  by  Iremie.  special  cars  lieing  taken  to  secure  the  best  quality 
of  work  in  order  to  withstand  the  action  of  sea  water. 

The  piers  were  of  concrete  faced  with  granite  masonry,  thus 
insuring  permanent  results,  as  investigations  showed  that  con- 
crete suffered  from  frost  owing  to  the  variation*  in  tide  level 
The  difference  between  average  low  tide  and  average  high  tide 
at  this  point  is  10  ft. 

The  J.  S.  Metcalf  Co.  Ltd ,  were  the  contractors  for  both 
bridges.  The  Dominion  Steel  Co  fabricated  and  erected  the 
Richelieu  river  bridge  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  bad  the 
contract  for  the  Back  Cove  bridge.  The  work  was  handled  under 
the  supervision  of  H.  R.  Safford.  chief  engineer,  and  R.  Armour, 
masonry  engineer,  Albert  Larsen  being  the  resident  engineer  in 
direct  charge  of  the  work. 


EFFICIENCY   IN  BRIDGE  WORK. 


By  I-  C.  Lawtox. 

lMvbion  Engineer,  Atrl»~>r,  Toprlu  \  Sunt*  Ft.  N'cuMon.  Kan. 

It  is  not  a  paradox  that  some  of  our  most  successful  super- 
intendents or  general  foremen  of  bridges  are  making  their  in- 
dividual gangs  all-round  workmen  and  specialists  too.  It  is 
necessary  that  every  regular  bridge  gang  should  be  able  to 
man  a  pile-driver,  crib  a  bridge  or  build  any  kind  of  false  work. 
One  gang  may  do  all  the  difficult  driving,  but  if  the  gangs  are 
assigned  to  certain  districts,  each  one  should  be  able  to.  and 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  drive  the  bridges  or  false  work 
on  that  division  It  frequently  happens  that  the  best  gang  is 
caught  away  from  the  pile-driver  during  a  washout  and  that  is 
no  time  to  break  in  a  green  gang  and  foreman,  nor  even  for 
an  experienced  foreman  to  take  men  who  are  not  trained.  No 
doubt  this  has  been  impressed  on  many  officials  in  the  flood 
districts  recently,  especially  where  their  permanent  work  has 
called  for  tittle  use  of  a  pile  driver.  In  such  cases  the  pile 
driver  drill  should  be  a  part  of  their  work,  as  the  lire  drill  is 
of  most  shopmen. 

Not  only  should  each  man  In-  l.iught  his  place  on  the  driver, 
but  should  be  able  lo  make  a  driver  in  short  order  from  a 
hoisting  engine  and  with  swinging,  or  in  a  pinch,  with  no  leads 
at  all  In  this  way  an  old  tiro],  hammer  would  be  all  the  extra 
equipment  needed  to  carry  on  tl  is  work.  We  had  an  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  during  t!u  last  uar,  when  an  old  drop  ham- 
mer was  swung  from  the  boom  of  a  derrick  car.  ami  swinging 
leads  made  in  a  few  hours,  enabling  us  to  drive  false  work 
for  a  steel  bridge  on  a  distant  branch  line  when  the  regular 
driver  was  in  the  shop  for  repairs  and  no  other  could  be  se- 
cured By  so  doing,  we  avoided  tying  up  a  \ery  expensive 
steel  gang. 

A  part,  at  least,  of  each  gang  should  also  Im>  familiar  with 
cribbing  Every  engineer  knows  how  exasperating  it  is  to  get 
a  gam;  of  Inexperienced  men  in  water  4  to  6  ft.  deep  and  with 
more  or  less  current  and  start  a  crib.  The  chances  arc  that 
they  will  build  up  without  a  foundation,  or  if  one  is  started 
properly  it  will  wash  out  or  topple  oxer  when  half  completed. 
Few  old  time  bridge  men  are  left,  and  those  of  the  present  day- 
are  often  only  second  rate  carpenters  and  helpers,  as  the  better 
men  ran  get  higher  wages  and  an  easier  life  in  other  work. 

With  reference  to  creating  an  efficient  organization,  I  would 
not  advocate  an  apprenticeship,  but   would  suggest  that  all 


gangs  have  some  drill  in  caring  for  bridges  or  track  in  case 
of  flood,  lire  or  other  disaster,  On  the  other  hand  each  extra 
gang,  and  there  should  be  several,  should  be  specialists  in  their 
line.  One  or  more,  if  needed,  should  do  the  building,  and  in 
this  can  be  placed  the  best  house  carpenters  that  can  be  picked 
up.  This  will  make  a  gang  entirely  unlike  any  other  on  the 
road  and  should  be  so,  Another  will  be  the  concrete  gang 
and.  in  a  large  part,  composed  of  concrete  laborers.  Added  to 
this  will  be  one  or  more  form  carpenters,  although  it  is  often 
an  advantage  to  use  these  men  on  light  repair  work  in  buildings 
when  form  building  is  not  under  way.  After  a  little  training, 
this  gang  can  be  used  on  rough  false  work  at  but  little  over 
the  average  wage  for  concrete  work.  This  has  been  .'nind 
much  cheaper  than  contracting  this  class  of  work,  as  in  any 
case,  the  company  is  responsible  for  the  false  work  and  usu- 
ally keeps  a  bridge  gang  either  on  the  work,  or  accessible  to 
it.  The  concrete  is  often  placed  by  our  men  in  the  time  that 
was  lost  by  the  old  method  and  the  contract  price  saved.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  much  of  the  cut  masonry  placed  when 
our  road  was  built  has  shown  signs  of  decay  and  is  being  re- 
placed by  monolithic  concrete.  The  cost  of  false  work  varies 
in  each  job.  but  cost  of  labor  in  removing  the  old  masonry- 
runs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  yd.  on  forms  fifty  to  sixty  cents,  and 
of  placing  concrete  5175  to  $2  per  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  em- 
bankment or  foundation  excavation  varies  greatly,  running 
from  $040  to  $1.25  per  yd. 

Light  repair  work  on  both  bridges  and  buildings  is  carried 
on  by  a  small  floating  gang,  either  made  up  on  a  large  district, 
by  two  or  three  men  detached  from  the  regular  gang,  or  by  a 
few  men  who  accompany  the  bridge  inspector  and  who  go 
over  the  entire  division  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  By  having 
these  light  jobs,  which  need  immediate  attention,  taken  care 
of,  the  gang  foreman  can  so  plan  his  work  as  to  move  from 
one  station  to  the  next,  or  at  least  in  the  same  direction  all  the 
time  and  avoid  the  expensive  moving  back  ami  f  irth 


A  REMOVABLE   FLANGER  SIGN. 

The  standard  flange r  sign  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 


son River  is  made  in  two  pieces,  the  base 
ground  permanently,  and  the  upper,  or  sign. 


being  set  in  the 
portion  lieing  re- 


SectienAA. 
A  Removable  Flanger  Sign. 

moved  during  the  summer  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  use 
along  the  track.  The  lower  portion  or  bisc  extends  about  4  it. 
below   the  ground,  with  a  socket      in    long  extending  above 
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ground  inlo  which  the  post  of  the  sign  is  inserted,  the  latter 
lieing  held  in  place  by  one  bolt.  When  serving  solely  as  a 
Hanger  sign,  only  one  wing  is  put  on.  as  shown  solid  on  the 
drawing.  Where  the  sign  serves  also  as  a  snow  plow  wing 
sign,  the  upper  arm  on  the  left  is  added  as  shown  in  heavy 
dotted  lines.  At  points  where  the  Hanger  has  to  be  raised  and 
the  wings  of  the  snow  plow  closed  in  at  the  same  time,  a  cross 
is  used  as  indicated  in  light  dotted  lines.  We  are  indebted  to 
C.  F.  Lindsay,  division  engineer,  for  this  information. 


THE   FLESTER   RAIL  SAW. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  open  hearth  rails  the  dif- 
ficulty in  cutting  rails  quickly  and  accurately  has  been  greatly 
increased.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  saw  to  perform  this  work 
the  Hester  rail  saw  has  l>een  deviled,  an  important  feature  of 
which  is  its  positive  automatic  feed.  This  automatic  feed  is 
secured  by  means  of  a  ratchet,  the  cam  of  which  is  moved  a!  each 
stroke  i  f  the  handle.  The  rate  of  speed  is  adjustable  by  a  slide 
arrangement  on  the  cam  so  that  it  can  be  changed  as  desired.  In 
actual  performance  the  lowest  feed  is  used  in  cutting  through 
the  top  of  the  rail,  a  much  higher  feed  through  the  web.  and  a 
medium  teed  through  the  base.    The  saw  is  rigidly  built  so  that 


The  Flester  Rail  Saw. 

it  dot!  not  vibrate  in  service  and  cuts  clean.  By  removing  a  pin 
the  saw  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  at  any  angle.  By  removing  one 
boll  it  can  be  lipped  back  10  clear  trains  without  disturbing  the 
adjustment,  and  when  thrown  back  in  position  it  will  strike  the 
same  cut  without  breaking  ihe  teelh  of  the  blade  A  ring  is  in 
serted  in  the  tup  of  the  saw  over  the  center  of  gravity  through 
which  a  handle  can  be  placed  enabling  two  men  10  carry  it.  The 
machine  weighs  120  ll.s.  A  test  on  the  New  York  Central  showed 
that  this  machine  would  cut  through  their  standard  high  carbon 
rail  in  I2J  min..  while  girder  rails  on  the  Interboroiigh  Kapid 
Transit  Lines  in  New  York  have  been  cut  in  14.5  min.  This 
saw  is  vdd  bv  Hint  8r  Chester,  237  l.afaveltc  street.  New  York 
City. 


THE  RINK  HINGED  RAIL  STOP. 


The  accompanying  (holographs  show  a  hinged  rail  stop 
which  i*  d«  signed  especially  for  use  on  car  floats,  docks  and 
terminal  tracks  and  on  tracks  hading  to  car  floats  and  transfer 
tables    This  device  is  not  Intended  to  stop  cars  running  at  high 


speeds,  but  rather  to  prevent  cars  from  starting  because  oi  im- 
pact shocks  or  wind.  When  in  use.  it  is  thrown  up  on  the  rail 
as  shown,  and  if  a  through  track  is  desired,  the  stop  is  easily 
thrown  on  its  side. 

The  stop  consists  of  three  parts,  a  lower  casting  or  bracket 
which  is  secured  to  the  web  of  the  rail  by  four  holts,  the  top 
casting  which  normally  rests  upon  the  head  of  the  rail  when  in 
service,  and  a  coil  spring.  The  top  casting  is  provided  with  a 
wedge  protection  and  Ihe  face  of  the  stop  toward  Ihe  wheel  is 
also  curved  upward  to  offer  resistance  to  a  wheel  climbing  up 
on  the  stop.  This  casting  is  also  provided  wilh  flanges  project- 
ing over  both  sides  of  the  head  of  the  rail  to  hold  it  in  position. 
The  coil  spring  opposes  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  top 


Rink  Hinged  Rail  Stop  in  Service  and  Out  of  Service- 
casting  along  the  rail  and  serves  to  absorb  the  momentum  and 
shock  imparted  to  the  device  by  a  moving  wheel.  The  fricti  n 
between  the  stop  and  the  rail  is  greatly  increased  by  the  weiglu 
of  the  wheel  on  the  stop,  and  also  materially  assists  in  retarding 
the  movement  One  of  tlu-se  devices  is  placed  on  each  rail 
when  in  use.  This  stop  has  been  in  service  in  tracks  leading 
to  the. transfer  table  in  shop  yards  of  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey  at  Elirabethporl,  \"  J  .  lor  some  time,  and  is  also  in 
use  on  tracks  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Collin- 
wood,  Ohio.  It  was  devised  and  patented  by  (ieo*  \V  Rink, 
mechanical  engineer.  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Jerscv 
City.  N.  J. 

A   PENNSYLVANIA  WORK  CAR. 

By  C.  Hi  Thomas. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  an  old  style  passenger 
coach  which  the  Pennsylvania  has  remodeled  and  is  now  using 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  department.    This  car  is  titled  up  at 


A  Pennsylvania  Work  Car. 

the  rear  end  wilh  an  office  for  the  work  train  conductor.  Back 
of  ibis  there  are  two  rooms  with  seats  on  cither  side  for  the  use 
of  track  hands  and  other  laborers.   A  commissary  is  also  located 

in  this  car. 
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The  anti-noise  campaign  in  Chicago  is  receiving  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  railways,  several  of  which  have  promised  their  as- 
sistance by  eliminating  some  of  the  whistling  of  locomotives 
and  ringing  of  bells  which  the  city  council  committee  deems 
unnecessary. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education  will  lie  held  at  Minneapolis 
June  24,  25  and  26.  Among  the  papers  to  he  presented  will 
be  one  on  the  "Revision  and  Standardization  of  English  Tech- 
nical Terms." 

An  elevated  railroad  is  Wing  built  in  California  at  the  Oak- 
land terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific— the  only  elevated  rail- 
road west  of  Chicago.  The  elevated  line  will  be  a  double  track 
structure  with  ballasted  floor.  12  blocks  (3,844  ft.)  long,  and 
will  accommodate  the  suburban  electric  passenger  trains. 

The  "Diamond  Special"  Express  of  the  Illinois  Central,  north- 
bound, was  stopped  by  robbers  about  13  miles  south  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  the  night  of  June  17.  and  the  engincman  was  com- 
pelled to  pull  the  express  car  some  distance  away  from  the 
passenger  cars  where  a  stop  was  made  and  the  express  mes- 
senger was  overpowered  and  the  safe  blown  open. 

Special  despatches  from  W  ashington  say  that  the  bill,  or  one 
of  the  bills,  for  the  construction  by  the  government  of  a  railroad 
in  Alaska,  is  to  be  urged  for  early  passage  in  Congress,  and  that 
President  Wilson  has  in  a  general  way  approved  the  project. 
The  hill  in  its  present  shape  will  put  the  control  of  this  enter- 
prise in  the  hands  of  the  president,  the  committee  having  cut 
out  the  provision  ior  a  special  commission.  The  amount  of  bonds 
authorized  to  be  issued,  as  now  stated  in  the  bill,  is  $40,000,000 

The  bill  to  amend  the  F.rdman  Act,  providing  for  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  controversies  between  interstate  railroads  and 
their  employees,  which  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Casette 
last  week,  page  1328.  is  understood  to  have  the  approval  of  all 
important  interests,  the  railroads,  the  officers  of  the  railroad 


hrotherli 


nd  the  National  Civic  Federation ;  and  a 


mittee  representing  these  different  interests  expects  to  have  con- 
ferences with  congressional  committees  at  Washington  this 
week,  looking  to  early  action. 

"How  to  Repair  and  Maintain  the  Roads"  is  the  title  oi  a  bul- 
letin which  has  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  does  not  treat  the  subject  of 
roatl  building,  but  takes  up  the  repair  and  care  of  roads  after 
they  arc  built.  All  classes  of  roads,  from  the  natural  earth  road 
to  the  macadam  roads  with  bituminous  surfacing,  have  received 
attention.  The  action  of  automobiles  on  road  surfaces  is  ex- 
plained. The  systems  of  road  management  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York.  England  and  France  arc  given,  with  tables  of  costs. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York,  for  the  First 
District,  has  written  a  letter  to  Governor  Sulzcr  asking  him  to 
urge  upon  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  convened  this 
week,  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $1,278,025  as  the  State's  one- 
quarter  of  the  estimated  cost  of  eliminating  grade  crossing*  on 
the  Atlantic  Avenue  Division  of  the  Ix>ng  Island  Railroad,  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  present  elevated  structure  and  the  westerly 
cn,i  of  the  Jamaica  improvement.  The  commission  sets  iorth 
the  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  since  the  com- 
mt-sion  was  organized.  July  1.  1007.  These  include  15  fatalities 
and  a  large  number  of  serious  injuries.  The  conditions  at  the 
mo-i  dangerous  of  tlie  crossings  are  set  forth  in  detail. 

Railway  Terminal  Discussion  in  Chicago. 

New  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  terminal  problem  in  Chi- 
.  cago  continue  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  on  terminals 
of  the  city  council.    The  latest  is  that  of  William  Drummond 
of  the  architectural  firm  of  Guenzcl  &  Drummond,  who  sug- 
gests a  main  trunk  line  at  F.nglcwood  to  be  used  by  all  through 


traffic  entering  from  the  south,  and  a  three-sided 


nth 


connections  to  handle  the  traffic  from  the  west  and  north, 

Following  the  Pennsylvania's  ultimatum  last  week,  to  the 
effect  that  unless  the  road's  plan  for  a  west-side  terminal  is 
approved  the  present  inadequate  facilities  will  be  continued 
indefinitely,  the  council  committee  has  held  several  meetings 


at  which  the  various  plans  were  discussed  by  interested  parties. 
Architect  A,  J.  Graham  presented  arguments  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania plan,  and  F.  O.  Butler  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Com- 
-whose  opinion  is  probably  representative  of  that  of  the 
ncss  men  in  localities  embraced  in  the  various  plans— sup- 
ported Mr.  Graham's  contentions, 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  Jarvis  Hunt,  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
plans,  gave  the  committee  of  councilmen  a  long  address,  the 
burden  of  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  word  "ouch."  He 
accused  Joseph  Wood,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, oi  saying  that  "he  didn't  give  a  cuss  about  Chicago," 
and  later  of  reiterating  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
"cared  nothing  about  Chicago  "  Mr.  Hunt  also  accused  Darius 
Miller,  president  of  the  Burlington,  of  changing  front  on  the 
suhject  without  sufficient  reason.  He  referred  to  a  book  writ- 
ten by  President  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania,  called  "The  Rail- 
ways Terminating  in  London."  in  which  he  said  the  segre- 
gation of  traffic  was  urged;  disclaimed  all  but  altruistic  motives 
in  spending  his  own  time  and  money  in  the  preparation  of  his 
terminal  plan;  and  expressed  himself  otherwise  in  a  manner 
which  tended  to  show  that  he  was  considerably  aggrieved  be- 
cause the  railroads  involved  have  not  seen  fit  to  discard  the 
results  of  seven  years  of  planning  on  their  part  and*  accept 
his  proposition. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  on  June  11,  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council  and  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  urging  delay  in  passing  the  proposed  smoke  abate- 
ment and  electrification  ordinance  which  would  demand  electri- 
fication of  all  railroad  terminals  by  June.  1915.  and  which  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  council  committee  on  ter- 
minals. The  association  denies  vigorously  the  accusation  that  it 
has  attempted  to  thwart  electrification  or  smoke  abatement  in 
the  city,  and  says  that  its  report,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
preparation  for  three  years,  will  be  ready  in  1914.  and  will 
come  nearer  the  desired  solution  of  the  problem  than  any  hap- 
hazard action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  council  without  a  com- 
prehensive investigation. 

At  one  of  last  week's  meetings  of  the  Council  Committee, 
Rolwrt  C  Sattlcy,  valuation  engineer  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
presented  a  scheme  for  a  union  station  to  include  all  the  railways 
entering  the  city,  even  the  Illinois  Central,  and  to  be  located 
west  of  the  river  at  a  distance  from  the  loop  district  not  much 
greater  than  the  new  North  Western  terminal.  Mr  Sattley's 
plan  is  the  one  that  was  originally  presented  in  1901  before  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers  and  published  in  proceedings  of 
that  organization,  but  with  revisions  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 


Engineer*  Wanted  for  Valuation  Work. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
has  issued  its  announcements  of  examinations  to  be  held  for 
filling  positions  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
the  act  providing  for  the  valuation  of  the  properly  of  railroads 
The  examinations  will  be  held  July  23.  at  the  usual  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  places  to  lie  filled  are  as 
follows : 

Senior  Mructural  draft*ntAn  5Ulnry  JI.SOl)  lo  $4,000 

Setiii-r  ntre!ifliiic:tl  CMKificT   1.HUH  to    4, HO0 

Senior  railway  signal  engineer   I. foil  to  4,?(u0 

Senior  electrical  cpRinccr   J.MKI  lo  4,1100 

Serirtr  iiiH*ctiir  of  car  cijUTlintrnl   1.HO0  to  3,t,00 

Smior  civil  Tngirierr   I, COO  to  4,800 

Serior  in»p,cmr  i>f  motive  p<iwer   t.sOO  to  3,600 

Senior  architect    I.SOOto  4.S00 

Architect    1,(1510  to  1.500 

ll'MIO-IOr   "f  In.iOvr   liuwer   1  ..'00  lo  1,500 

Civil  engineer      ;  0  to  I.SoO 

Jn'iKttor  of  car  f<iu<|><i*'tit   t.rui)  to  I.JOO 

Klcctrical  engineer  VM)  to  l.^OO 

Rail»sv  >i«nal  e--«ir«r   1.«.«n  la  I.WM) 

Mechanical   eriineer              ....  l.o.HOto  1.500 

Slij.liuil   engineer   l.OSOlo  1.500 

In  the  case  of  positions  for  which  the  salaries  are  $1.«00  or 
more  the  applicants  are  not  required  to  assemble  at  anv  place 
for  examination,  but  are  rated  according  to  the  documentary  evi- 
dence presented. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  an  examination  should  at  once  apply 
for  blank  form  2039  to  the  I'nited  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  or  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  at  llostott,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Seattle,  San  Francisco.  New  York,  New  Orleans.  Hono- 
lulu. St.  Louis,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  San  Juan 
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Dltaetrou*  Fire  at  Oak  Island,  N.  J. 

In  the  burning  of  a  trestle  bridge  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  across 
Newark  Bay  between  Wavcrly  and  Greenville,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday 
niorning  last,  about  3.000  ft.  of  the  bridge,  together  with  the 
same  length  of  the  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  adjacent, 
were  destroyed  above  the  waterline.  and  the  lines  of  both  these 
roads  to  their  freight  termini  at  Communipaw  and  Greenville 
were  put  out  of  business  for  perhaps  two  weeks,  The  loss, 
including  cars,  is  estimated  variously  at  from  $500,000  to  $t,- 
000.000.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  started  from  sparks  thrown 
by  a  locomotive,  without  a  train,  running  at  high  speed.  The 
floor  of  the  trestle  was  of  new  crcosotcd  ties  and  burned  rap- 
idly: and  it  is  said  that  drippings  of  oil  had  made  the  floors 
of  both  bridges  highly  combustible.  Both  of  these  bridges  arc 
double  track.  Thirty  cars  of  freight  were  cither  burned  or 
"fell  into  the  bay,  a  freight  train  having  been  held  on  the  trestle 
because  of  a  blockade  on  the  J  rack  ahead  of  it.  Firemen  from 
the  nearby  cities  were  obliged  to  pump  water  more  than  a  mile 
to  reach  the  fire,  and  fireboats  in  the  channel  were  kept  a  long 
distance  from  the  fire  because  of  the  low  tide. 


•       New  Railroad  Law  In  M attach u«ett». 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  passed  a  law  empower- 
ing the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  own,  operate 
and  extend  electric  railways  in  the  western  part  of  the  state— 
the  law  covering,  it  is  said,  all  of  the  city  snd  interurban  lines 
west  of  Worcester.  This  law  was  adopted  on  June  12  by  very 
large  majorities  in  both  houses  after  it  had  been  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  On  June  12  also  the  governor  vetoed  the  bill  to  en- 
large the  number  of  men  in  the  Railroad  Commission,  to  change 
the  title  of  the  commission,  and  to  give  it  many  new  powers; 
;ind  this  law  also  was  soon  adopted  over  the  governor's  veto. 

I'ndcr  the  new  law.  which  is  called  the  Washburn  law.  the 
railroad  commission  becomes  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  witl  have  five  members  instead  of  three.  It  gives  extensive 
power  of  regulation  of  railways,  similar  to  those  of  the  public 
service  law  of  New  York,  and  the  board  will  have  the  same 
authority  to  enforce  its  orders  reducing  rates,  etc  There  is 
the  usual  elaborate  prohibition  of  free  passes  and  free  service. 
The  commission  is  specifically  authorized  to  order  changes  in  the 
number  of  men  in  train  crews.  Two  sections  concerning  which 
there  was  much  controversy  and  the  terms  of  which  were  given 
by  the  governor  as  the  chief  reasons  for  his  veto,  sections  15 
and  16,  authorize  railways  to  incur  indebtedness  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  their  capital  stock,  but  every  act  of  a  corpo- 
ration in  financial  matter*  is  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 


*  The  Wicked  Express  Companies. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  complaints  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.  'I  he  pessimist,  who  is  ahyays  with  us.  cries  out  that  we 
arc  taxed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  but  the  worst,  it  seems, 
is  yet  to  come.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Anatomical  Hoard,  which 
lias  charge  of  the  pleasant  task  of  the  distribution  of  the  bodies 
of  the  unclaimed  dead  to  medical  schools,  has  complained  to  the 
Railroad  Commission  that  the  express  companies  are  about  to 
double  the  rates  for  carrying  this  class  of  freight.  The  only 
explanation  of  it  is  that  the  express  companies,  being  no  longer 
able  to  practice  extortion  on  the  living,  propose  to  take  it  out 
on  the  dead. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Tool  Foremen's  Convention. 

The  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  will  hold 
its  fourth  annual  convention  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
July  2-'.  -'.»  and  2-1.  All  foremen  in  charge  of  the  tool  depart- 
ment <>i  steam  and  electric  railway  shops  arc  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, and  all  r.itluay  foremen  are  invited  to  the  convention 
whether  members  or  not.  There  «ill  be  ct;ib  >r:ilc  exhibits  of 
tools  nn.l  machinery  in  the  cxlii'iit'on  hall  adjoining  the  con- 
wnli.  n  room,  in  charoe  of  A   H.  Ackcrman. 

ll  is  expected  that  there  will  he  a  number  of  higher  railway 
oiticir-,  present  as  speakers,  and  the  pr  yram  is  .is  follows: 

1.  Reclaiming  of  Scrap  Tool  Steel;  J;  J.  Sheehan.  chairman. 
Making  of  Thread  tutting  Dies;  A.  W.  Mc.U,  chairman. 
3.  Making  of  !•*■  .ruing  Machine  Dies;  R.  H  end  rick -on.  chair- 
man 4  The  KlcUric  luman  for  Tempering  Tool  Steel; 
Method  of  Operation.  Cst  oi   Maintenance,  ami  Result*  Ob- 


tained; C.  A.  Schaffcr,  chairman.  5.  Superheated  Tools  and 
Their  Care;  II.  Otto,  chairman.  6.  The  Form  of  Thread  and 
Degree  of  Taper  for  Boiler  Studs  and  Boiler  Plugs;  A.  M 
Roberts,  chairman. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

This  association,  affiliated  with  the  International  Association 
for  Testing  Materials,  will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  next  week,  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday,  at  the  Hotel  Traymore.  There  will 
he  business  meetings  morning  and  afternoon,  and  on  Tuesday  and 
W  ednesday  evenings.  Following  are  the  principal  subjects  on 
which  reports  and  papers  witl  be  presented:  Standard  Specifi- 
cations tor  Coal;  Standard  Specifications  for  Rubber  Products; 
Preservative  Coatings  for  Structural  Materials;  Standard  Tests 
tor  Lubricants;  Tests  on  the  Rate  of  Corrosion  of  Metals;  On 
Heat  Treatment  of  Iron  and  Steel;  Heat  Treatment  of  Hypo- 
Futectoid  Carbon-Steel  Castings;  Tests  Made  on  Rail-Steel  Con- 
crete Reinforcement  Bars;  Standard  Specifications  for  Steel; 
Rail  Failures  and  Their  Causes;  Resistance  of  Steels 
to  Wear  in  Relation  to  Their  Hardness  and  Tensile  Properties; 
Effect  of  Small  Percentages  of  Vanadium  on  the  Physical  Prop- 
erties of  Steels;  Standard  Specifications  for  Wrought  Iron; 
Standard  Specifications  for  Cold-Drawn  Steel;  Tests  of  Welded 
Boiler  Tubes;  Mechanical  Tests  of  Hcat-Treatcd  Spring  Steel; 
Oxygen  in  Iron  and  Steel;  Value  of  Ledcbur  Method  in  its  De- 
termination; Standard  Specifications  for  Cement;  Reinforced 
Concrete;  Method  and  Apparatus  for  Determining  Consistency 
of  Concretes:  Autoclave  Tests  for  Cement;  Waterproofing  Ma- 
terials; Tests  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Slabs  Under  Concentrated 
Loading ;  Test  Data  on  an  Experimental  Concrete  Bridge ; 
Ceramics  and  Road  Materials  (seven  reports)  ;  Standard  Speci- 
fications for  Copper  Wire;  Mctallographic  Study  of  Lcad-Ttn- 
Antimony  Alloys;  A  Study  of  Bearing  Metals  and  Methods  of 
Testing;  Conservation  and  Shipping  Containers;  Efficiency  and 
Safety  in  Explosives  Used  in  Blasting;  Large  Capacity  Testing 
Machines  in  this  Country  and  Europe. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tht  follomnf  Hit  fivti  ntm,s  of  ircrttents.  iaiti  of  run  or  rtgultr 
mtnintl,  end  flactt  tf  mtfti»t. 


An.  ItUKi  Association. — F.  M.  NellU,  53  Stale  St..  Roaion,  Mess. 

Ameeican  Association  or  Dkml-bbage  Orricsas. — A.  G.  Thoaaaaors.  Bos- 
ton, Mas*.    Convention,  Mat  IV,  1914,  St.  Louis. 

Akeeicsn  Association  or  CuoiL  PAStcNcn  ano  Ticket  Acsnts.— W.  C 
Hope.  New  York.    Annual  meeting.  October  14-15.  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

AucaicAN  Association  or  Fmicht  Agents.. — R.  O,  Wells,  East  St.  Louis, 
111.    Annual  meeting,  June  17-20.  llurlalo,  N.  Y. 

Annie**  Association  or  Railboao  SoriaiNriNocirit. — E.  H.  Barman, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.:  Jd  Friday  ut  March  and  September. 

Asieeican  F.iect»!C  Railway  Association.— It.  C.  Dooeeker.  29  VV.  J9tb 
St.,  New  York. 

Amebican  Klectbic  Railway  MANurac-ruBENS'  Assoc — K.  G.  McCoonaughy, 

16$  Itroadway,  New  York.    Meeting!  with  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc. 
Amebican  Railway  Association. — W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St,  New  York. 

Next  meeting,  November  19.  191  J,  Chicago. 
Akuican  Railway  Bbidge  and  Building  Amociaiiur. — C.  A.  Llehty,  C  ft 

N.  XV..  Chicago.    Convention.  October  21-24.  1913,  Montreal. 
Amebican    Raiiwa'v    Encinbenino    Association.— K.  II.  Fritcb,  900  S. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Amebican  Railway  Masts*  Mechanics'  Association.— J.  VV.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony  bulldiiig,  Chung©. 
Amebican  Railway  Tool  FobemeVs  Association. — A.  R.  Uavis.  Central  ol 

Georgia.  Macon.  C.a. 
Asiesican  Society  ros  Testing  Matkbials. — lVof.  t.  Marburg,  UntvcrartJ 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  I'd.;  annual.  June,  1913. 
A  si  asi  can  Society  or  Civil  Engineers.— C.  W.  Hutu,  220  VV.  Sith  St, 

New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  Jul  e  and  AuguM,  New  York. 
Amebican   SocirtY  or   ExGiNBsaiNa  Contbactobs — J.   R.   VVenliiiter,  11 

ISroadway.  New  York.  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  New  York. 
AsieaicAN  Society  or  Mechanical  ENCJNtEas.— Calvin  VV.  Rie*.  29  W. 

39th  St..  New  York. 
AsitaicAx  V»<«io  I'iuewih'  Association.- F.  J.  Angirr.  B.  ft  O..  Balti-' 

more.  Mil.  Next  convention,  January  2C-2-',  1914.  New  Orleans,  La. 
AssociATiriM  or  American  Railway  Accounting  OrricEas. — C.  G.  Phillips. 

143  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  May  28,  Atlantic  City. 

n.  y 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agents.— J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  ft  E.  I,  Chi 

cago. 

Association  or  Rah  way  Electbical  ENctNiaas. — Jos.  A.  Andreocetti.  C  ft 

N.  XV.  RV.  Cli:c»«/i     Annual  coven:  ion,  October  18  24.  Chicago. 
Association  or  Railway  TciECBAru  Sofe»intendents.— P.  VV.  Drew,  112 

XVest  Adam*  St..  Chicago. 
ASVOCIATIOK    l>r   TssNsroaTATIoN    A  no  Cab    Accountino  Omons.- C  P. 

fo»ard.  75  Church  St..  New  York.    Summer  meeting,  June  25  2*. 

Charkvoix,  Mich. 
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Association  01  Watee  Line  Accoumimo  Oman.- W.  R.  Evan*.  Chs»- 
ber  of  Commerce.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting,  October  8,  Philsv 

naiuca  anp  Buiutnc  Surnv  Mens  Association.— H.  A.  Neally.  Joseph 
Dixon   Crucible   Co..  Jersey   City.   N.  J.     Meeting  with  American 
Railway  I'.ndgc  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian   Railway   Club.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk   Uy.,  Montreal. 

Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Moi.treal. 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Exoii.hu—  Clement  II.  Mel.eod,  41J  Dor- 
chester St..  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursday,  Montreal. 
Cab  Fouxia'i  Association  or  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  841  North  50th 

Court,  Chicago;  .'d  Monday  tn  month,  Chicago. 
Centbal  Railway  Clua.— H.  U.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York:  2d 
Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Kri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nor..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  Engineexs'  Society  or  St.  Paul.— L  S.  P  onaeroy,  Old  State  Capitol 


building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June, 
Septeniber,  St.  Paul. 


August  and 

Encineebs'  Sociity  or  Pennsylvania. — E,  K  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.  1  1st  Monday  alter  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
EwoiNgg**'  Socirrv  ur  Westebn  Pennsylvania. — K.  K.  Hiles,  Oliver  build. 

ing.  Pittsburgh;  1st  and,Jd  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FseioiiT  Claim  Asso  tATiox. — Warim  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va. 
Genebal  SuraaixraxoaHTS'  Associatiox  or  Chicago. — E.   S.  Koller,  226 

W.  Adanu  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  Jd  Tburs.,  Chicago. 
Intebnational  Railway  Concbe**.— Executive  Commiitee,  II,  rue  dc  Lou- 
"   isacls.  Belgium.    Convention.  1915,  Berlin. 

Railway  Fuel  Associatiox.— C.  C.  HaU.  922  McCormick 
Chicago. 

I NTEBNATIONAL     RAILWAY     CSXEBAL     FoBEMEn'S    ASSOCIATIOX.— Wn>.  Hall. 

829  West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Next  convention,  July  1518. 
Chicago. 

Intebnational  Railsoad  Mas tks  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  U  WoodV 

woitb,  l-ima.  Ohio.    Annual  meeting,  August  18,  Richmond,  Va, 
Mi;hij»mi  or  Way  k  Masteb  pAixraaa'  Associatiox  or  Till  L'mitxo 

States  axd  Canada. — W.  (J.  Wilson,  Lehigh  Valley,  Eaalon,  Ph. 
Mabtex  Hoi  lis  Makexs'  Association. — Harry  U.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.. 


Ma 


Hi' 


Associ. 


. — J.  W,  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 

tive  Paintess'  Assoc.  or  U.  S.  and  Canada. — 
M.,  Reading,  Mass.    Annua]  meeting,  September 


,y .  tn  g. 

E.  Cade.  J...  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Bos- 
•  |  except  June.  July.  Aug.  and  Sept.. 


Mastib  Cae 

Chicago. 
Ma&tlb  Cab  and  Locom 

.V  P.  Dane,  B.  8; 

9  12,  Ottawa,  Can. 
National  Railway  Aw-iaxce  Assoc. — Bruce  V.  Cisndall.  537 

bom  St.,  Chicago.    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry.  Eni 
New  Englaxo  Railboad  Club.— vV, 

ton,  Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  mi 

Boston. 

New  Yobk  Railboad  Cll-x.  — It.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  eicrut  June.  July  and  August,  New  York. 

Nobth bum  Railboad  Club.— C.  L  Kennedy,  C,  M.  *  St.  P..  Duluth,  Minn.; 
4th  Saturday,  Dulutb. 

Peobla  Absolution  or  Railboad  OrriiEBS.— M.  W.  Rotcbford,  Union  Stt- 

or  Kaxsas  City.— C  Manlove,  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

3d  Friday  in  month.  Kansas  City. 
i*»  Association. — Frank  W    Noxon.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York.    Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  I9IJ,  New  York. 
Railway  Club  or  Pittsburgh. —J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R-,  Piltsbutgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Eleitbical  SurrLY  Man  t- tact  lb  ebb'  Assoc. — J.   Scribner^  1021 


lion,  Peoria 

&ii  LIA1B    fLl'l  O 

City,  Mo.; 
Railway  IUsinh 


BICAL 

k  Block, 

Railway  Gaboinino  Association, 


.1.1        PIAJ,,    IM1^,«AI        .^MU\.  J.       ^VIIHIICI,       I,.  I 

Chicago.  Meetings  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec  Engrs. 
ociation.— I.  S.  Butterneld,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
ust  IMS,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Next  meeting.  August  12-15,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Railway  L»isvsi "rxivr  Association.— W,  Nicholson,  Kansas  City  Southern, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Railway  Sioxal  Association. — C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Heihlchem.  Pa.  Conven- 
tion. October  14,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Railway  STo»ixEEr«aj'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy.  Box  C.  Cotlinwood, 

Ohio. 

Railway  SurrtY  Makutactubebs'  Assoc. — J.  D.  Conway,  2135  Oliver  bldg., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meeiings  with  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  It.  Assoca. 
Railway  Tel.  and  Tel.  ArrLiANCE  Assoc  — W.  E-  Harkness,  284  Pearl  St., 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  o<  Ky,  Teleg.  Sum. 
Richmond  Railboad  Club.  —  F.  O.  Robinson.  Richmond,  Vs.;  2d  Monday 

escept  June,  July  and  August. 
Roadmastess'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Assi>ciation. — I*  C.  Ryan,  C.  ft 

N.  W..  Sterting,  111.    Convention.  Srplrmber  8-12.  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Louis  Railway  Ct.ui.  —  B.  W.  Fraurnthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  I-ouis- 
Sickal  ArrxiAxcs  Association. —  F.  W.  Kdmon  ds.  3S68  Path  Ave,,  New 

York.  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  .Vsociation. 
Society  op  Railway  Financial  Omegas. — C.  Nyquist,  L^  Salic  St.  Station, 

Chicago. 

Soutueha  Asm.i  KttON  or  Cab  Shvici  OrriCEBx. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  i 
W.  P.  Ky.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Souttiesn  *  SouniwesTiBN  Railway  Cub. — A.  J.  Merrill.  Grant  bldg.. 
Atlanta,  t'.a. ;  3d  Thurs..  Jan..  March,  May.  July.  Sept..  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Tban*pobtation  Ch-b.— J.  G.  Macomber.  V*  oolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio;  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 

Tbacx  SureLY  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd.  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillsburn, 
N.  Y.  Meeting  wuli  Roxdmastcr*'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

Taarric  Cll-x  or  Chicago.— W.  II.  Wharton,  f-a  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 
Tsathc  Ci  i  »  or  Nxw  Yoxx. — C.  A.  Swot*j  290^  Brosdway^  New  y>rk; 

TxATric'  Ciib^VVittTs^^^^  Pittsburgh.'  Pa-; 

inus  monthly.  Pittsburgh. 
TsArric  Club  or  St.  Louis — A.  K.  Versen,  Mercantile  Library 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    Annum  meeting  in  Norember.  Noonday 

October  to  May. 

Tea  in  DtgCATCHEBS'  Association  or  Ambbica.- -J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 
Ave..  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  June  17.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TBAXsrosTAimx  (ins  or  BurraLo. — J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 
after  fu«t  Wednesday.  _ 

Tea  ns  post  at  ion  ClCI  or  Detboit. — W.  R,  Hurley,  L.  S.  *  M.  S-,  Detroit, 
Mich.:  rrretings  monthly. 

TBAvrxixn  Knoineebs'  Association.  -W.  O.  Tnompson,  N.  Y.  C  *  It.  R.. 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Annual  meeting.  August.  19U.  Chieagn. 

Utah  Society  or  Knoineess.  —  R.  B.  Ketchum.  Univemity  of  Utah,  Salt 
lake  Citv,  Utah;  3d  Fridav  of  each  month,  excent  July  and  August 

Westebn  Canada  Railway  Cll-s.— W.  H.  Roserear.  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg. Man  ;  2d  Mordav,  excent  June.  Tuly  and  August.  Winnipeg 

Westebn  ft.n  w.t  Ci  i-s  J  W.  Taylor.  OM  Colonj  building,  Chicago;  Jd 
Tue«day  of  earh  month,  except  Inne.  July  and  August. 

W^ie.ro^«.^1s,^l,  ^ce^^;  .^^fec^aixl011'- 


(grafftr  News, 

The  new  schedule  for  the  new  extra-fare  Overland  Limited 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  Union  Pacific  which  went 
into  effect,  Sunday,  June  8,  decreases  the  time  between  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco  another  hour.  The  running  time  is 
now  63  hours  and  30  minutes. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, which  has  authority  over  telephone  rates  throughout  the 
state,  including  New  York  City,  last  week  issued  an  order  re- 
ducing toll  rates  lor  long  distances  in  New  York  City  from  10 
cenis  to  5  cents,  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  said,  that  the  reduction 
in  the  receipts  of  the  company  will  amount  to  $750,000  a  year. 
The  telephone  company  had  already  signified  its  acquiescence  in 
this  order. 

The  Empire  Kxpress  Company,  a  new  independent  organ- 
ization in  Texas,  is  the  defendant  in  a  case  recently  filed  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  at  Dallas,  to  test  the  legality  of  an 
exclusive  contract  with  a  railroad.  The  proceedings  arc  in  the 
nature  of  an  application  for  injunction  by  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  against  itself  to  restrain  it  from  receiving  express 
packages  from  the  Empire  Express  Company  and  also  restrain- 
ing the  express  company  from  offering  such  packages  for  trans- 
portation. The  defendant  claims  that  the  exclusive  contract 
with  another  express  company,  upon  which  the  railroad  bases  its 
application,  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Texas. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  20  until  December 
20.  cerlain  advances  in  raits  for  the  transportation  of  potatoes 
from  points  in  Oklahoma  to  points  in  Colorado. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  23  until  Decem- 
ber 23,  certain  advances  in  rates  on  lumber  from  points  in 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to  destinations  in  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri. 


mmission  has  suspended  from  June  18  until 
eration  of  an  item  in  Supplement  No.  I  to 


The  Commerc 
September  12  tl: 

Hockit'g  Valley  tariff  No.  1534,  containing  a  proposed  increase 
in  the  charge  for  the  privilege  of  fabrication  in  transit  at  Toledo 
of  structural  iron  and  steel. 


Refuge  Cotton  Oil  Company  et  ol  v.  Si.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  et  al.    Opinivn  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  cotton  seed  from 
points  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  lo  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  are  unreasonable  as  com- 
pared with  rates  on  the  same  commodity  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Memphis,  Tcnn. ;  and  Natchez.  Miss.,  and  a>ks  that  just  and 
reasonable  "tcs  be  established.  The  commission  decided  that 
Lbe  rates  in  question  were  unreasonable  and  that  the  remedy 
which  the  complainant  seeks  could  be  found  only  in  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  through  rates.  As  the  complainant  did  not  request 
the  establishment  of  such  rates,  no  orders  could  lie  issued,  hut 
the  commission  recommended  that  certain  joint  ihrough  rates 
be  established.    (27  I.  C.  C.  117.) 

Coal  Rate*  Not  Increased. 

Shoal  Creek  Coal  Company  v.  Toledo.  St.  I"«is  &  Western 
et  al.    C'pinion  by  the  commission : 

The  complainant  contends  (hat  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
from  Panama,  III.,  to  points  on  Uic  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  are  unreasonable.  On  December  1.  1910,  these  rates  were 
increased  and  the  complaint  is  directed  against  these  advances. 
The  commission  decided  that  the  advances  had  not  been  justified 
and  ordered  that  in  future  the  same  rates  should  be  charged  as 
those  in  effect  prior  to  December  1.  1°10.    (27  I.  C.  C.  107.) 

Lumber  Rate*  from  Southern  Mills  Sustained. 

Viw/vrijuirt  Docket  No.  145.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Mc- 

Chord: 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  lumber  in. carloads  from  certain 
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groups  in  southeastern  territory  (Florida.  Georgia  and  Alabama) 
to  Washington,  Baltim.no.  ;ind  points  related  thereto,  and  to 
certain  points  in  New  Jersey,  not  iound  to  be  unreasonable  or 
unjustly  discriminatory.  Order  of  suspension  vacated.  As  to 
certain  rates  the  protests  (filed  last  August)  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  principal  contention  remaining  was  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  increased  rale*  to  Washington.  Baltimore  and 
intermediate  stations.  The  increases  were  from  1  to  4  cents  per 
UK)  lbs. 

The  proposed  tariffs,  generally,  establish  the  same  rales  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  all  intermediate  stations  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  At  the  present  time  the  rates  to  Washington 
proper  are  higher  than  to  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Kailroad  immediately  beyond  Washington  as  far  as 
llynttsvillc  and  Alexandria  Junction,  Md. ;  the  rates  to  Wash- 
ington are  the  same  as  to  stations  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  be- 
tween Alexandria  Junction  and  Relay;  and  these  Washington 
rates  are  higher  than  (he  rates  to  stations  Relay  to  Baltimore, 
inclusive-  At  I  be  present  time,  and  lor  some  years  past,  the  rates 
to  stations  on  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &  Washington  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  are  and  have  been  the  same  as  the 
proposed  rates,  From  some  of  the  points  of  origin  here  in 
is-ne  and  from  a  large  par'  of  the  southern  territory,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  has  had  in  effect  si:>ee  September  10.  1910,  rates 
to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stations  east  of  Washington,  including  Alex- 
andria Junction  and  Hyattsville,  the  same  as  the  rates  here 
suspended, 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  carriers  seek  to  show  that  these 
proposed  increased  rates  are  just  and  reasonable  arc  that  they 
were  published  to  establish  rates  in  line  with  the  normal  basis 
between  the  points  named,  the  same  as  the  rates  now  in  force 
via  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  same  as  now  apply  to  stations 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  on  the  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  &  Washington;  to  eliminate  certain  violations 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  at  destination  points:  and  to 
correct  clerical  errors  in  the  present  tariffs.  As  a  part  of  their 
defense  the  respondents  show  the  revenues  per  ton  per  mile  the 
proposed  rates  would  yield,  and  compare  these  ton-mile  earnings 
with  those  now  received  under  the  rates  from  the  same  general 
territory  of  origin  to  central  freight  association  territory. 

The  protectants  claim  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates 
to  Washington  and  Baltimore  for  a  long  period  has  resulted  in 
an  adjustment  of  commercial  conditions  that  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  rates  to  Baltimore  may  well  be  less  than 
to  Washington  it:  view  of  its  location  and  the  possibility  of 
water  competition.  To  this  the  respondents  reply  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  to  Baltimore  were  erroneously  constructed  in  the  first 
instance  by  using,  on  traffic  moving  through  Richmond,  the 
divisions  applicable  to  Norfolk;  that  ihe  divisions  on  lumber  up 
to  Norfolk  accruing  out  of  all  rates  to  eastern  points  have  never 
properly  been  applicable  to  Baltimore;  and  that  while  Baltimore 
is  a  ureal  |>ort  U  has  never  been  called  a  water-competitive  point, 
because  that  term  in  this  territory  is  restricted  to  points  on  or 
served  in  connection  with  the  New  York.  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk. 

The  unweighted  average  distance  from  17  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  of  origin  served  by  the  Southern  Railway  to  Wash- 
ington is  792  and  to  Baltimore  832  miles.  The  average  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile  on  this  traffic  from  these  points,  if  the  proposed 
rates  be  permitted,  will  be  0.58  mills  to  Washington  and  5.63  mills 
to  Baltimore.  Comparing  these  distances  and  revenues  with 
those  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  the 
restMindents  show  that  the  average  short-line  distance  is  691 
miles  and  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  rates  now 
in  force  7.64  mills.  For  the  Central  of  Georgia  it  was  shown 
that  from  13  representative  points  in  the  various  groups  served 
by  it  the  average  short -line  distance  to  Baltimore  is  887  miles 
and  to  Washington  K47  miles  The  proposed  rates  would  yield 
an  avcrawc  ton  mile  revenue  f?f  5.55  mills  to  Baltimore  and  5.75 
mills  to  Wa»h:nv.et..n.  These  distances  and  revenues  are  com- 
pared with  the  short-line  distances  to  Dayton  and  Columbus. 
Ohio,  and  to  Indianapolis  and  f-ounii  sport.  Jnd  .  from  the  same 
13  points.  The  average  distance  from  these  points  of  origin  to 
these  four  points  of  destination  is  7r*l  mi!r«.  and  the  avcraite  rev- 
enue per  ton  per  mile  6  57  mill*  For  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  it 
was  shown  that  from  12  representative  points  of  origin  served 
l.y  it  to  Baltimore  the  averaye  distance  is  miles  and  the  av- 
i  rave  Ion  mile  revenue  5  77  mills.  Apparently  to  Washington 
lite  ;ivet.'it:e  distance  is  JflO  miles,  and  the  averaue  revenue  under 
the  proposed  r.ili  -  would  be  6.05  mills 

No  part  of  (he  advances  here  involved  will  accrue  to  the  lines 


north  of  Richmond  and  Potomac  Yards.  Ihe  southern  roada. 
on  whose  lines  the  traffic  originates,  proposed  the  rates  here  con- 
sidered and  will  receive  whatever  additional  revenue  may  be 
produced.  Respondents  have  sustained  the  burden  of  proof,  and 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  record  failing  to  show  unreason- 
ableness or  unjust  discrimination  in  the  proposed  rates  it  fol- 
lows that  the  order  of  suspension  should  be  vacated.  1.27 
I.  C.  C.  189.) 


Cok«  Rate*  Reduced. 

Coke  Producers'  Association  of  the  ConneUsfille  Ke&ion  : . 
Hultimore  t>  Ohio  ct  a!.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

Rates  on  coke  in  carloads  from  the  Connellsville  producing 
region  of  Pennsylvania  to  various  destinations  arc  attacked  as 
unreasonable  per  se,  unjustly  discriminatory,  and  unduly  pref 
erential    The  commission  holds: 

1.  That  the  rates  to  Youngstown,  Canton,  Cleveland  ami 
Toledo,  Ohio;  North  Cornwall,  Robeson ia.  Reading  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.;  Baltimore.  Md. ;  and  Newark,  N  J.,  arc  unreason- 
able /vr  sc. 

2.  That  the  present  relationship  of  rates  as  between  the  Con- 
nellsville district  and  the  Fairmont  district  in  West  Virginia  is 
not  unduly  discriminatory  against  Connellsville  or  unduly  pref- 
erential to  Fairmont  and  must  be  maintained. 

3.  I  hat  participation  by  defendants  in  through  rales  from  West 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  fields,  which  yield  lower  earnings  per 
ton-mile  than  their  rates  from  the  Connellsville  field,  is,  under 
the  conditions  of  competition  between  carriers  which  defendants 
cannot  control,  neither  unduly  discriminatory  nor  unduly 
preferential. 

In  its  conclusion  the  commission  says : 

"In  this  and  in  other  cases  herein  referred  to,  the  rates  upon 
a  vast  tonnage  are  involved.     We  feel  impelled  to  give  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  effect  which  changes  will  have  upon 
the  carriers'  revenue.    Under  the  circumstances  we  would  nm 
feel  warranted  in  requiring  the  serious  reductions  that  have  beer 
sought  unless  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  remove  unjust  dis 
crimination  or  to  correct  manifest  unreasonableness.    There  i- 
nothing  here  to  indicate  that  the  volume  of  traffic  will  be  aug 
mcnted  by  drastic  reductions  in  these  rates  or  change  in  the  re 
lationship  as  between  Connellsville  and  Fairmont.    Other  car 
ricrs  have  heretofore  maintained,  to  markets  that  could  thus  lu- 
re-ached from  other  districts,  rates  approximately  equal  to  those 
•from  Connellsville,  and  there  is  nr>  reason  to  assume  lhat  they 
will  surrender  that  traffic  and  allow   the  industries  served  by 
them  to  die  rather  than  to  meet  reduced  rates  from  Connellsvillc- 
Manifestly.  the  loss  of  revenue  which  would  result  from  drastic 
reductions  in  the  rates  upon  the  tonnage  involved  in  these  case- 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  increases  in  rates  upon  other 
traffic. 

The  commission  orders  that  the  defendants  (16  roads)  desist, 
on  or  before  August  1.  1913.  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  there 
after  from  charging  their  present  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
coke  in  carloads  from  the  Connellsville  region  to  the  various 
destinations  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
named  below,  and  that  they  establish,  on  or  before  August  1. 
1913,  the  following  rates  (in  dollars  per  net  ton):  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  $120;  Canton,  Ohio.  $1.40;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $1.60;  North 
Cornwall.  Pa..  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  Robesonia.  Pa.,  $180;  Read- 
ing, Pa  .  and  Toledo.  Ohio,  $185:  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  $2.05;  and 
Newark.  N.  J  .  $230.  It  is  further  ordered  that  they  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  coke  in  carloads  from  the  Fairmont  district  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  said  destinations  the  same  relation  of  rates 
that  at  present  exists,  which  relation  is  found  to  be  reasonable 
<27  I.  C.  C.  125.) 

YouHgsfou-n  Sheet  Sr  Tube  Company  et  al.  v.  Pittsburgh 
>c  lake  f-.rie.  Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

Complaint  attacks  the  rate  on  coke   from  Contiellsville  to 
points  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  of  Ohio  and  the  Shenango  Val 
lev    of    Pennsylvania    as    unreasonable  per  se     Reparation  i» 
soirght.    It  is  held  that  following  the  decision  in  the  ease  aluve 
reported  (27  I   C.  C.  125)  the  rate  of  $135  per  net  ton  from 
Connellsville  district  to  points  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  of  Ohi  • 
is  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $1.20  Transport;) 
tii  p  to  points  in  the  Shenargo  Valley  is  not  within  the  com 
mission's  jurisdiction     In  the  case  above  noted  a  general  read- 
i'.-sirr.cnt  ot  rites  on  coke  is  prescribed,  and  under  such  new 
admstmcTit  reparation  will  not  lie  awarded.    f27  1   C  C.  165. > 
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Coke  Rate*  Sustained. 

li  iekwire  Steel  Co.  et  a!.  ,\>:»  York  Central  &  Hudson 
Riser  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer 

lilt  present  rates  for  transportation  of  coke  from  the  Con- 
nellsville  fields  in  Pennsylvania  to  Buffalo,  N.  V..  m  .1  found  un- 
reasonable; complaint  dismissed.    (  27  1  C.  C.  16*  i 

II  iseansin  Steel  Company  :  I'iltsburgl,  ir  Lake  Eric,  et  al; 
same  v.  Pennsyh.inia  Railroad  et  a!:  Inland  Steel  Company  v. 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  P.rie  et  at.    Opinion  r>v  Chairman  Clark: 

Alter  maintaining  for  a  substantial  period  rates  <.n  coke  from 
the  Conncllsvillc  producing  region  it)  Pennsylvania  to  Chicago 
of  $2.35  per  ton  when  for  furnace  use.  and  $2.65  per  ton  when 
i'or  foundry  use.  defendants,  in  conformity  with  ruling  of  the 
commission,  abandoned  the  maintenance  of  rates  dependent  upon 
the  use  to  which  the  commodity  was  put.  ami  otal.lo.lped  a  rate 
of  $2.50  per  ton  from  Connellsvillc  to  Chicago  Complaints  at- 
tack the  rate  of  $2.50  per  l..r>  .is  unrcasonaUe.  and  pray  for 
reparation;  it  is  held  that  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  Ion  is  not  un- 
reasonable per  .«•.  and  tlie  complaints  are  dismissed  (27 
1.  C.  C  151) 

Iron  Ore  Rates  Found  Unreasonable. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  r.  Lake  Share  er  Michigan  Southern  e! 
at.    opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer. 

After  careful  deliberation  upon  all  the  elements  in  this  case, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  this  case  to  all 
the  other  cases  in  the  group  of  which  it  is  one.  and  which  to- 
gether affect  the  vital  part  of  the  total  traffic  of  alt  these  car- 
riers, it  is  held,  that  the  rate  on  iron  ore  from  [j>kc  Fric  ports 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district  should  not  be  higher  than  to  the  Wheel- 
ing district,  and  an  order  is  issued  requiring  the  rates  p.  be  re- 
adjusted by  August  15.   1 27  I  C.  C.  173.) 


Rates  on  Class  to  High  Point  Found  Too  High. 

.standard  Mirror  Company  et  at.  : .  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
et  nl.  Same  :s.  Lake  Shot,-  er  Michigan  Southern  et  at.,  and 
Smew  Lumber  Company  et  til.  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  at. 
Opinion  t:y  Commissioner  Meyer' 

Present  rale--  on  wimi.w  glass,  rolled  glass  and  plate  ghss 
from  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  to  High  Point,  N  C.  found  unreasonable 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  -40  cents  per  100  !!>«  on  window 
glass  and  rolled  glass,  and  53  cents  on  plate  glass.  Present  rate 
on  plate  glass  from  'Toledo,  Ohio,  to  High  Pojnt.  N  C.  found 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  64V,  cents  per  10,1 
lbs.  The  former  differential  from  Keynoldsville.  Pa.,  on  window 
and  rolled  glass  of  1  cent  over  Pittsburgh  should  be  maintained 
L'pon  receipt  of  prr.per  statements  prepared  by  complainants 
an  I  verified  by  defendant*,  the  commission  will  issue  order*  of 
reparation.  It  is  expected  that  the  carriers  will  correct  their 
tariffs  bv  Julv  15;  if  thtv  do  not  an  or<ler  will  lie  issued.  1 27 
I.  C.  C  .  200  » 


Complaint  Olsmissed. 

Mereluints  Freight  Bureau  of  Little  Roek.  Ark..  ;-.  II  aterloo, 
Cedar  Falls  er  Xorlliern  et  al    Opinion  by  the  commission : 

The  complainant  contends  that  the  rates  on  canned  goods  in 
carloads  from  points  in  Iowa  to  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff. 
Ark.,  arc  unreasonable  These  rates  were  increased  in  May, 
June  and  July,  1912,  the  advances  ranging  from  5  to  7  ce'nts 
per  100  lbs  The  commission  decided  that  the  advances  in  the 
rates  in  question  had  been  justified     (27  I.  C.  C.  tin 


8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  the  Yazoo 
&-  Mississippi  Valley  to  enlarge  and  improve  its  pagoda  at  Gurley. 
Pagoda,  we  infer,  means  flag  station. 

The  Louisiana  Railroad  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
June  24,  at  which  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  the  commission 
shall  issue  a  compulsory  order  to  install  block  signals  will  be 
considered.  The  commission  hopes  to  issue  at  that  time  a 
final  order. 

Chairman  O.  F.  Berry,  of  the  Illinois  Railroad  &  Warehouse 


Commission,  has  been  investigating  for  several  weeks  the  con- 
ditions with  reference  to  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
grain  cars  throughout  the  state,  and.  as  a  result  he  says  that 
Illinois  roads  are  not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them 
for  cars  of  this  kind. 

The  Montana  Railroad  »  ommissi.in  has  filed  a  protest  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  an  increase  in 
passenger  rates  trotu  points  in  Montana  to  points  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois  and  other  eastern  states,  which  amounts  to  about 
$2  over  present  rates,  and  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  July  1. 
An  investigation  of  the  reasonableness  ot  the  proposed  increase 
is  asked. 

The  Railway  Commission  of  Canada  has  called  upon  the  rail- 
way companies  to  show  cause  why  the  commission  should  not 
i>siie  an  order  requiring  all  roads  within  three  years  to  install 
interlocking  signals  at  grade  crossings  of  one  railway  with  an- 
other, and  also  at  all  crossings  of  electric  roads.  The  commis- 
sion "is  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  accidents  occurring 
at  g'ade  crossings  of  one  road  with  another." 

The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  June  9  denied 
the  application  of  the  railroads  of  Kansas  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum carload  weights  on  grain,  gram  products,  salt,  cement,  and  a 
number  of  other  commodities,  holding  that  if  the  application 
were  allowed  the  increase  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  small 
dealer,  because  the  present  minimum  of  these  commodities  is 
the  maximum  amount  that  the  small  dealer  can  buy, 

I  he  Public  Service  Commission  of  Missouri  e>n  June  13  made 
public  its  report  on  a  butting  collision  between  passenger  trains 
at  Brant  Sidings.  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific.  May  27,  in  which 
four  persons  were  killed.  The  cause  was  negligence  of  a  train 
•  lespalchcr  in  giving  conflicting  orders  and  the  failure  of  a 
block  signal  operator  in  block  working.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  cmploye-e-s  he  instructed  every  six  months  in  the 
operation  of  the  manual  block  system. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  reporting  on  a 
collision  which  occurred  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hare 
ford,  near  Braintree.  Mass.  April  28-a  butting  collision  between 
a  local  passenger  train  and  a  work  train  in  a  fog— orders  the 
road  forthwith  to  install  block  signals  on  the  West  Quincy 
branch.  s'/j  miles  long,  the  style  and  location  of  signals  to  be 
•.tibjcet  to  approval  oi  ihe  commission.  I  he  cause  of  the  collision 
was  failure  of  an  engineman  to  look  at  a  train  register  and 
failure  of  conductor  ami  engineman  to  identify  a  passenger  train 
They  saw  train  No.  5011  and  assumed  that  it  was  5037 

The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  finds  four  causes 
for  the  annual  car  shortage.  These  are:  (11  Failure  of  tbe 
earriers  to  add  to  their  equipment  proportionately  with  the  in- 
crease of  freight  tonnage;  (2)  and  to  secure  maximum  use  oi 
the  cars  which  they  have;  (3i  the  practice  of  consignees  in 
using  cars  for  storage  purposes;  and  (4)  the  practice  of 
farmers  in  selling  their  grain  from  the  machine.  "After  read- 
ing practically  everything  that  has  been  said,"  says  the  com- 
mission, "we  are  unable  to  discover  a  single  suggestion  that 
points  to  a  remedy.  The  railroads  can  lessen  the  trouble  by 
increasing  the  numher  of  cars  and  improving  the  efficiency  of 
their  management;  the  millers  anil  elevator  men  by  being  more 
expeditious  in  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  grain  grower  by 
delaying  the  shipment  of  his  grain  " 

C.  M.  Uirson,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Hoard  of  Assessment  and  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin, has  heen  appointed  chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  succeeding  Professor  W.  D  Pence.  Mr.  Larson 
was  born  in  If 74  in  Wisconsin  lie  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in  189°.  ami  Irom  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1905.  He  became  connected  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Assessment  in  1903  as  assistant  inspector  on 
steam  railroad  valuation  and  special  invi-stigations  of  land  values. 
1  Hiring  1905-06  he  was  in  Mexico  on  railroad  construction  work 
for  a  year.  He  then  returned  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Assessment,  and  the  railroad  commission.  He  was  appointed 
real  estate  engineer  of  the  Chit-ago  &  Alton ;  Toledo.  St.  Louis  At 
Western;  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central  in  1909. 
remaining  with  those  roads  until  1911,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Assessment 
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Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Halo,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  iclations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  hulletin  No.  146,  covering  car  balances  and  perform- 
ances for  February.  1913,  says: 

The  mile*  per  car  per  day,  for  February  were  24.7.  compared 
with  24  3  for  January.    This  figure  for  February,  1912.  was  22.9. 

Ton  miles  per  car  per  day,  for-  February  were  395,  compared 
with  392  in  January.  This  is  an  increase  of  676  per  cent,  over 
the  figure  for  February,  1912,  which  was  370. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  increased  one  point  over 
January,  1013.  which  was  51  per  cent.  This  figure  for  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  was  54  per  cent 

•  The  per  cent,  of  loaded  mileage  for  February  was  70.1  per  cent., 
compared  with  68  5  per  cent,  in  January.  1913.  This  figure  for 
February,  1912,  was  71.9  per  cent. 


The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  for  all  cars  on  line  were 
$2.54.  This  is  an  increase  of  3.67  per  cent,  over  the  figure  for 
January,  1913.    This  figure  for  February.  1912.  was  $249. 

The  table  gives  car  balance  and  performance  in  the  month 
covered  by  the  report,  and  the  diagrams  show  car  surpluses,  car 
shortages,  car  earnings  and  car  mileage  and  different  car  per- 
formance figures  monthly  from. July,  1907. 

In  bulletin  No.  144,  covering  car  balances  and  performances 
for  January,  1913,  Mr.  Hale  commented  on  the  first  diagram 
as  follows : 

Attention  is  called  to  the  diagram  which  shows  graphically  the 
relation  between  car  surplus  and  shortage  with  car  balance,  the 
cars  away  from  home  and  the  general  performance  of  cars. 

It  will  be  noted  that  when  there  is  a  large  car  surplus  the 
percentage  of  home  cars  tin  lino  is  large,  as  the  surplus  drops 
this  percentage  decreases,  that  is,  cars  begin  to  go  away  from 


ma 
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home.  After  the  surplus  lias  rt;ulK<1  a  minimum  and  has  begun 
to  increase,  the  cars  start  home  again 

If  there  were  an  equal  interchange  of  cars,  the  car  balance 
would,  of  course,  remain  constant,  but  with  our  present  unequal 
interchange  the  originating  road*  do  not  receive  an  equivalent  in 
cars  as  their  own  cars  begin  to  leave  home,  and  therefore  when 
the  surplus  has  dropped  the  car  balance  rises.  The  balance 
against  the  originating  road*  reaches  a  maximum  before  the 
minimum  percentage  of  home  cars  on  line  is  reached.  Apparently 
the  originating  roads  are  enabled  to  hold  on  to  foreign  cars  more 
effectually  when  surpluses  arc  at  a  minimum 

The  shortages,  of  course,  become  marked  only  after  the  sur- 
pluses are  well  reduced,  so  that  the  shortage  line  has  points  01 
resemblance  with  the  car  balance 

The  succession  seems  to  be :  First,  3  reduction  in  the  sur- 
plus: sreond.  the  cars  leave  home;  third,  the  car  balance  is  seri- 
ously affected;  fourth,  a  car  shortage  develops;  fifth,  the  car 
balance  improves;  sixth,  the  cars  begin  to  go 
seventh,  the  shortage  diminishes ;  eighth,  a  surplus 
The  other  two  lines  showing  miles  per  car  per  day 
centage  of  loaded  mileage  follow  very  closely 
shortage,  that  is,  when  cars  are  most  needed 
fastest  and  loaded  oftenest,  and  this  happens  in 
a  maximum  number  of  them  arc  away  from  1 

Certain  seasonal  conditions  arc  manifest  There  is  always  a 
shortage  in  October  and  November.  Kven  in  1908  there  was  a 
little  one.  There  is  generally  a  shortage  in  March.  In  191 1  - 
12  it  was  bigger  than  the  October  shortage.  And  these  are  the 
months  of  good  mileage  and  heavy  loaded  mileage,  and  the  times 
when  cars  arc  away  from  home.  There  are  also  general  ten- 
dencies noted  between  100"  and  1913.  Cars  leave  home  more 
year  by  year,  the  car  halance  tends  to  increase,  the  percentage 
of  loaded  mileage  increases  and  so  do  the  miles  per  day. 

This  looks  like  greater  efficiency. 


home  again ; 
comes  again 
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COURT  NEWS. 


Court  of  Claim*  Reverses  Postmaster  General's  Weighing 
Orders  of  1907. 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  June  2.  the  Court  of  Claims,  at 
Washington,  decides  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  in  its  suit 
to  recover  additional  compensation  for  the  carrying  of  the  mails 
from  July  1,  1907.  to  April  30.  1911.  the  suit  being  based  on  the 
charge  that  from  the  date  first  named  the  weighing  of  the  mails 
had  not  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  law;  and  the 
amount  of  reparation  awarded  is  $82,605.  The  government  lias 
appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  It"  the 
decision  is  sustained  other  roads  will  also  recover  and  it  ha* 
been  estimated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  reparation,  for  the 
four  years  during  which  the  compensation  of  the  railways  has 
been  calculated  on  (he  wrong  basis,  will  amount  to  $20,000,000 

The  annul!  compensation  made  to  railways  for  carrying  the 
United  States  mails  is  based  . .11  nV  average  weight  per  day  and 
the  number  of  miles  carried;  and  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
orders  in  question  the  average  w:is  ascertained  by  weighing  the 
mails  during  periods  of  105  days  every  four  years.  The  weight 
having  been  thus  ascertained  the  total  was  divided,  not  by  105 
but  by  90.  Sundays  being  excluded  I  or  a  single  week  the 
weight  could  be  ascertained  for  7  clays  and  the  total  divided  by  6 
The  second  and  final  order  which  was  issued  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Von  Meyer  was  No,  412,  dated  June  7,  H07.  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  number  of  days  included  in  the  weighing 
period  should  be  used  as  a  divisor  for  obtaining  the  average 
weight  per  day;  in  other  words,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  the 
postmaster  general  reduced  the  pay  of  the  railways  about  8  per 
cent. 

In  its  discussion  of  the  case  the  Court  of  Claim*  goes  back 
to  the  year  1867.  The  earlier  practice  of  dividing  bv  6  rather 
than  7  is  sustained  by  the  court  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
practice  had  been  of  long  standing,  was  fully  known  to  Congress, 
as  shown  by  debates  on  appropriation  bills,  and  was  more  reason- 
able than  the  7-day  arrangement. 

The  postofficc  department  first  weighed  the  mails  systematically 
in  IH67.  The  weighing  period  was  five  weeks  and  the  aggregate 
was  divided  by  30  This  was  the  practice  until  July  1,  1873.  In 
that  year  the  taw  was  amended  and  the  statute  required  the 
weighing  of  the  mails  for  at  least  30  successive  working  days, 
and  at  least  every  4  years.    Trior  to  1876  the  weighing  was  done 
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by  the  railroads,  but  after  that  by  the  postoffice  employees. 
Sunday  mail  trains  were  not  numerous  in  1873;  but  the  practice 
of  weighing  for  7  days  and  dividing  by  6  was  continued  fur  more 
(lian  JO  years,  until  the  issue  of  the  special  order  referred  to  in 
1907.  In  1881  and  1S84  the  postmaster  general,  in  reporting  to 
Congress,  explained  the  workings  of  the  law,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  house  cutting  out  the  word  "working"  from 
"working  days,"  but  no  actum  was  taken  on  the  bill.  The  post- 
master general  issued  an  order  to  divide  by  7  instead  of  6,  away 
back  in  lfX4,  but  the  attorney  general  advised  that  the  old  practice 
was  correct  and  this  order  was  never  put  into  effect.  Hut  an- 
other attorney  general.  30  years  later,  said  that  the  old  plan  was 
based  on  "an  impossible  construction  of  the  law"  of  1873.  In 
1885  the  postmaster  general  again,  complying  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  sent  to  Congress  a  detailed  history  of  the  railway- 
mail  service,  calling  attention  to  this  detail.  The  appropriation 
act  of  1905  again  used  the  term  "successive  working  days."  and 
thereafter,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  the  postmaster  general 
had  the  mails  weighed  105  days,  once  in  4  years,  and  used  as 
the  divisor  90.  In  the  appropriation  bill  of  1907  it  was  proposed 
in  the  house  to  again  direct  the  use  of  the  larger  divisor,  but, 
after  a  g<«x\  deal  of  discussion,  the  bill  was  passed  without  this 
provision.  Then  the  postmaster  general  issued  the  order  making 
the  change, 

The  decision,  by  Justice  Barney,  says  that  the  word  "working" 
was  doubtless  used  to  designate  particular  days;  if  Congress  had 
not  intended  to  exclude  Sundays  why  did  it  use  that  word? 
To  weigh  the  mail  for  35  days,  including  Sundays,  and  then 
divide  by  35  would  be  unjust  to  roads  which  ran  no  mail  trains 
on  Sunday.  If  the  mails  had  not  been  weighed  on  Sundays 
injustice  would  have  been  done  to  the  roads  carrying  mails  on 
that  day. 

A  fair  examination  of  the  law  of  1873.  taking  into  consideration 
all  of  the  circumstances  then  existing,  shows  that  it  was  designed 
to  provide  payment  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  weight  of 
mails  carried  on  six  days,  leaving  to  the  postmaster  general  the 
problem  of  doing  justice  to  those  roads  which  carried  mails  on 
Sundays,  lie  did  this  in  the  way  before  described.  Even  if  some 
other  reasonable  basis  could  be  calculated,  the  curl  thinks  that 
the  long  continued  construction  given  to  the  law,  in  the  "adminis- 
tration of  the  postoffice  department,  was  equivalent  to  writing 
this  method  into  the  law.  And,  Congress  having  continued  to 
make  appropriations  with  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  Congress  approved  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
postoffice  detriment.  The  decision  then  goes  on  to  cite  many 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  where  a  statute  is  ambiguous  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  department  in  carrying  out  the  law  must 
U-  accorded  much  weight  by  the  courts. 

Prior  to  K'07  the  laws  had  specified  a  maximum  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  and  the  postmaster  general  had  some 
discretion;  and  he  had  always  paid  the  full  maximum;  but  in 
that  year  the  law  was  made  absolute;  the  pay  on  such  and  such 
routes  "shall  be,"  etc  CongTess  having  thus  made  an  absolute 
rate,  and  the  order  of  June  7  having  been  found  contrary  to 
law.  and  therefore  no  regulation  at  all,  the  court  sustains  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  claim 

State  Rate  Law*  Sustained. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  this  week  rendered 
decisions  in  the  remaining  22  cases,  known  as  the  Missouri  rate 
cases.  These  opinions,  handed  down  by  Associate  Justice 
Hughes  were  comparatively  brief,  following  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Minnesota  decision  reported  last  week. 

The  state  laws  of  Missouri.  Oregon,  Arkansas  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  upheld.  In  the  case  of  three  roads  in  Missouri,  where 
the  state  rates  manifestly  would  result  in  confiscation,  those 
rates  were  declared  confiscatory  but  with  permission  to  take 
future  action  as  in  the  case  oi  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

The  legislation  dealt  with  in  these  decisions  included  the 
two-cent  passenger  laws  in  Missouri.  Arkansas  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; maximum  freight  rate  laws  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
and  freight  rates  out  of  1'ortland  in  the  Oregon  cases  The  only 
exception  to  the  sweeping  approval  oi  state  statutes  w.is  in  the 
case  of  several  weaker  roads  in  Missouri  The  West  Virginia 
case  was  originally  brought  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  re- 
strain the  enforcement  of  the  2  cent  fare  law  of  that  state 
passed  in  1907. 

The  Oregon  cases  were  brought  to  restrain  the  enforcement 


of  an  order  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  made  April  22, 
1908,  prescribing  freight  rates,  and  another  similar  order,  made 
September  21,  1510.  The  question  of  confiscation  did  not  arise 
in  these  cases.  The  Arkansas  decision  sustains  the  act  of  I9U" 
fixing  passenger  fares  at  2  cents  a  mile,  and  orders  of  the  rail- 
road commission,  made  in  June,  1908.  prescribing  maximum 
rates  for  both  freight  and  passengers. 

Justice  Hughes  in  announcing  the  decisions  referred  back  to 
the  Minnesota  cases  wherever  the  point  was  raised  that  the  state 
laws  interfered  with  interstate  commerce. 

"We  need  not  review  the  arguments  addressed  to  conditions 
of  transportation  in  Missouri  and  the  relation  of  intrastate  to 
interstate  rates,"  he  said,  "for  while  the  case  has  its  special  facts 
by  reason  of  location  of  the  state  and  the  use  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  as  basing  points  the  controlling  question  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  was  decided  in  the 
Minnesota  rate  cases  " 

The  Oregon  and  West  Virginia  cases  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  states  in  a  few  words,  the  only  point  raised  by  the  rail 
roads  being  that  the  laws  interfered  with  interstate  Commerce 
Justice  Hughes  went  fully  into  the  claims  in  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  cases. 

As  a  result  of  the  court's  action  in  the  Missouri  cases  the 
state-prescribed  rates  will  go  into  effect  on  the  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton &  Qtiincy,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc.  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Chicago. 
Kock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  St 
Louis  Southwestern,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  and  the  Cfiicago  &  Alton.  For  the  present  the  rates 
will  not  become  operative  on  the  St  Louis  &  Hannibal,  the 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield,  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  "Kansas  City,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand 
Island. 

The  court  refused  to  accept  the  valuation  placed  on  railroads 
in  Missouri  by  the  state's  assessing  board  as  a  basis  for  fixing 
"the  fair  value"  for  rate  making.  Justice  Hughes  took  the  case 
of  the  Burlington  and  showed  that  by  applying  the  assessment 
value  (multiplied  three  limes  as  was  done  by  the  federal  conn 
in  Missouri)  to  the  whole  system,  a  result  would  be  obtained 
$115,000,000  in  excess  of  the  capitalization  of  the  system  Be- 
sides, he  said,  there  was  nothing  to  show  upon  what  the  as- 
sessors fixed  their  valuation,  nor  was  it  demonstrated  that  the 
assessors  avoided  the  mistakes  criticised  in  the  Minnesota  rate 
decision. 

"Manifestly,  a  finding  of  confiscation  would  not  be  based  on 
such  a  valuation,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  the  values  actually  existed  and  that  the  different  items  of 
property  were  estimated  by  correct  methods  and  in  accordance 
with  proper  criteria  of  value  .  .  .  The  proof  was  lacking 
In  the  case  of  the  other  roads,  although  the  special  consider 
ations  applying  to  ihe  Burlington  property  may  not  be  applic- 
able, still  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of 
specific  valuations  which  have  been  made."  Apportionment  of 
property  values  between  interstate  and  intrastate  passenger  ami 
freight  traffic  according  to  gross  revenue  was  disapproved  "for 
reasons  stated  in  the  Slinnesota  rate  cases." 

Justice  Hughes  said  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  lower  coiir; 
of  applying  the  revenue  basis  in  apportioning  expenses  was  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  in  the  Minnesota  cases.  However,  as 
to  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  and  the  Kansas  City.  Clinton  Jfr 
Springfield,  he  said,  the  experts  of  both  the  state  and  the  rail- 
roads united  in  declaring  that  no  basis  could  be  found  upon 
which  the  proposed  rates  would  yield  an  adequate  return.  As 
to  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  he  said,  errors  of  valuation 
and  apportionment  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  reversal  >f 
the  finding  of  the  lower  court  that  the  rates  were  confiscatory 
The  rates  as  to  the  Utiincy.  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  and  the 
St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  were  annulled  because  of  a  stipu- 
lation between  the  state  and  the  railroads  that  the  finding  a;  (  ■ 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  should  control  them. 

The  Kentucky  case  was  not  decided  It  involves  an  attack 
upon  state  rates  from  river  points  to  inland  distillery  cities  and 
involves  in  addition  an  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  enabling  the  state  railroad  commission  to  fix  reasonable 
rates  on  intrastate  commerce  Ihe  court  adjourned  until  next 
October  without  announcing  a  decision  in  the  interniount.iin 
rate  cases 
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Operating  Officers. 

C.  W.  McCop|rin  has  been  appointerl  general  manager  of  ibe 
Riviera  Beach  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Riviera.  Texa»- 

W.  F.  Sheridan  has  1*en  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at 
Louisville,  Ky 

J.  R.  Jones  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  L  Otis, 
assigned  to  Otbct  duties. 

H.  II.  Smith,  heretofore  thief  clerk  to  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  Quebec,  has  been  appointed  car  service  agent 
of  the  same  enmpany.  with  office  at  Montreal. 

J.  J.  Rhoads.  hitherto  division  engineer  of  the  middle  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
central  division  of  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &  Washington, 
with  office  at  Media.  Pa. 

George  R  Sinnickson,  hitherto  division  engineer  of  the  U  est 
Jersey  &  Schuylkill  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Schuylkill  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  office  at  Reading,  Pa. 

N.  W.  Smith,  heretofore  division  superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore  &  Washington  at  Media,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  middle  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  office  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Preston. 

James  Kitzsimons,  heretofore  general  eastern  freight  agent  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  at  Albany,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Quebec.  Montreal  4  Southern,  with  office  at 
Montreal.  Que    The  Q  M.  4  S  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  D.  4  H. 

L  E  Abbott  has  been  appointed  safety  commissioner  of  the 
Oregon  Shcrt  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Ctah. 
He  will  lie  in  general  charge,  under  immediate  direction  of  the 
Central  Safety  Committee,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  "Safety- 
First"  movement  of  that  road. 

W.  R.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  an- 
nounces that  Paul  Shoup  will  assume  charge  of  the  -operation 
of  the  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley  suburban  lines  The 
ferry  boats  and  piers  will  be  operated  hy  the  Western  division, 
as  at  present.   Effective  June  8. 

Joseph  James  Rhoads.  whose  appointment  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Central  division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more 4  Washington,  is  noted  above,  has  been  in  the  service  of 
  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  its  controlled 
lints  since  March  I. 
1S99.  when  he  entered 
the  engineering  depart- 
ment as  rodman  He 
was  horn  at  Bellefonte. 
Pa..  August  23.  1S6S. 
and  was  educated  at 
Swarthmore  College, 
whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1NW 
in  the  engineering  de- 
partment. His  first  rail- 
way service  was  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  Monorga- 
hela  and  Philadelphia 
divisions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. In  June.  1K92. 
he  entered  the  office  of 
the  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way,  at  Al- 
t'» ma:  January  15.  1803, 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant supervisor  on  the 
\mluiy  divi<i..n.  at  JamcsUirg.  N.  J  .  was  transferred  to  the 
Maryland  division  of  the  P  B.  4  W.  as  assistant  supervisor,  at 
\\  .isliinst..n.  D.  C  December  1,  1897:  and  16  months  later  went 
Wk  to  New  Jersey  as  supervisor  on  the  Amboy  divisiiw.  at 
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Jamesbtirg.  Fie  was  appointed  supervisor  on  the  New  York 
division,  at  Tacony,  Pa.,  March  1,  1901 ;  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Williamsport  division,  at  Williamsport,  July  1,  1905;  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division.  West  Phil- 
adelphia. April  1,  1907,  and  division  engineer  of  the  Middle 
division,  at  Altoona,  January  15,  1910.  This  position  he  held 
up  to  the  present  month. 

C.  II.  Marshall,  formerly  division  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  at  Missoula,  Mont,  and  more  re- 
cently superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Chicago  &  Council 
HlufTs  division,  with  headquarters  at  Marion,  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  division  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Perry. 
Iowa. 

J.  B.  Carothers.  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and 
the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincin- 
nati Ohio,  was  born  on 
February  26,  1863.  at 
Cutler,  Washington 
county,  Ind.  He  was 
educated  at  a  normal 
university  and  began 
railway  work  in  1888,  as 
a  rodman  in  a  surveying 
party.  From  1889  to 
1891.  he  was  with  the 
Seattle,  I-ake  Shore  & 
Eastern,  and  its  success- 
or, the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, as  transiiman,  and 
was  then  for  four  years 
out  of  railway  service. 
In  June.  1895.  he  was 
appointed  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  at 
Cincinnati ;  a  year  later 
he  was  made  division 
engineer  on  the  Spring- 
field division,  at  Flora. 
111.,  where  he  remained 
until  April.  1902  except  for  a  year,  when  he  was  out  of  service 
on  leave  of  absence.  He  was  later  division  engineer  on  the 
Ohio  division,  and  also  on  the  Indiana  division.  In  February. 
1904,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  division  at 
Chillicothc,  Ohio,  and  in  November  of  the  following  year,  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Illinois  division,  with  office  at  Wash- 
ington,  Ind.  In  April,  1910,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  maintenance  of  way  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  then  con- 
secutively superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  engaged  in  a  special 
engineering  capacity  on  the  start  of  the  chief  engineer. 

George  P.  Johnson,  for  the  past  year  receiver  of  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton.  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Richmond,  Va..  the  appoint- 
ment to  take  effect  July  I,  This  office  has  been  vacant  since 
about  one  year  ago  when  E.  W.  Gricc,  general  manager,  was 
appointed  to  the  position  oi  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation.  Mr.  )>  linson  y>  years  old  ami  is  the  son 
of  President  L.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  He  was 
born  at  Aurora,  III.,  where  his  father  was  nn  officer  of  the  Bur 
lington  road,  lie  began  his  railroad  service  on  the  Burlington 
as  a  clerk,  January  I,  1S90.  He  held  this  position  only  a  few 
months,  however,  and  then  started  to  make  himself  an  all  around 
railroad  man  by  working  as  brakeman.  freight  conductor,  yard 
master,  station  master  and  in  oilier  positions,  on  the  Burlington, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  1-akc  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
until  July  1,  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  general  yardmastcr  of 
the  Norfolk  ft  W  estern,  at  Kcnova.  YY.  Va.  A  year  later  lie  was 
promoted  lo  the  position  of  trainmaster  at  Lynchburg,  and  in 
October,  1902,  be  WM  made  superintendent  of  the  Shenandoah 
division,  at  Koanoke.  In  I9M  be  was  sent  to  the  Scioto  division, 
and  on  July  1,  1907.  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Western  general  division,  with  office  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  In 
May  of  last  year  he  resigned  this  position  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Detroit.  Toledo  ft  Ironton,  as  above  noted. 

Cecil  Anthony  Preston,  whose  appointment  »<  valuation  engi- 


i.  I).  Caioiheri. 


C.  A.  Pinion. 


neer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  noted  above,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Middle  division  of  that  road  for  the  past 

ten  years.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  and  was 
graduated  from  the 
Polytechnic  College  of 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  as 
civil  engineer.  He  at 
once  entered  actively 
into  railroad  construc- 
tion work,  but  he  did 
not  enter  the  service  of 
the    Pennsylvania  until 

1879.  In  1878  he  was 
associated  with  the  Col- 
lins Expedition  in  the 
construction  of  the  Ma- 
deira &  Mamore,  in 
Braril.  where  he  served 
as  engineer.  His  first 
Service  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  connection 
with  surveys  for  new 
lines.     On    March  1, 

1880,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  supervisor  of 
the  Baltimore  section  of 

the  Northern  Central;  but  after  a  few  months  he  resigned  and 
went  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  engaged  as  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Mexican  National  Construction  Company.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1882  and  again  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  (Northern  Central),  being  appointed 
assistant  supervisor  at  York,  Pa.  He  was  promoted  to  different 
portions  (in  1882.  1890  and  1893)  until,  in  July,  1900,  he  was 
mude  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  and  Canandaigua  divisions 
of  the  Northern  Central,  with  office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Williamsport  as  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
and  Susquehanna  divisions,  and  in  the  next  year,  1903,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Middle  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Altoona.  as  above  noted,  the  duties  of  which  position 
he  has  now  been  relieved  from, 

Traffic  Officer*. 

R.  O.  Von  Steuben  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central,  and  all  of  its  controlled  lines,  at  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

W.  E.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  at  Lincoln.  Neb.;  in  place  of  E.  O. 
Miller,  deceased. 

C.  S.  Blackman  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  ft  Southern,  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


John  J.  Coyle.  heretofore  general  southern  agent  of  the  Dela- 
ware ft  Hudson,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  general 
eastern  freight  agent  of  the  same  company,  at  Albany,  succeeding 
James  Fitzsimons,  promoted, 


W.  M.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  to  succeed  W.  H.  Snyder,  who  has  been  appointed 
rity  passenger  agent  at  St.  Paul. 

A.  M.  Reinhardt  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  F.  A.  Bell  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  M.  Ball,  division  freight  agent  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  cotton  agent. 
He  is  succeeded  as  division  freight  agent  by  J.  W.  King,  hereto- 
fore traveling  freight  agent  for  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  ft 
Southern. 

II.  M.  Mayo,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Sunset-Central 
Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  industrial,  immigration  and  advertising  bureau,  with  head- 
quarters at  Houston,  Tex.  This  is  a  new  department  to  be 
established  by  the  Sunset  Central  Lines  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
on  July  I. 
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George  T.  Bell. 


George  T.  Hell,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  hecn  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  at  Montreal,  September  7,  1061.  He  entered  the  railway 
service  at  the  age  of  17 
as  a  clerk  in  the  car 
mileage  office  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway 
of  Canada,  now  part  of 
the  Grand  Trunk.  He 
was  soon  transferred  to 
the  passenger  depart- 
ment, and  held  various 
positions  in  that  depart- 
ment until  April,  1892, 
when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk.  Four 
years  later  he  was  made 
assistant  general  pas- 
senger and  ticket  agent, 
and  in  1899  was  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  posi- 
tion at  Chicago  In 
May,  1900,  he  was  made 
general  passenger  and 
ticket  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal, 
which  position  he  held  until  May  1,  1909,  beinR  also  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  time  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacirtc:  and  for  the  last  two  years  be  has  been  assistant 
passenger  traffic  manager. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

Thomas  B.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  in  place  of  George  C.  Koons,  resigned,  to  go  to 
the  Pennsylvania. 

The  headquarters  of  B,  B.  Shaw,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  have  been  moved  from  El  Reno 
to  McAlester,  Okla. 

George  C.  Koons,  hitherto  engineer  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  bridges  and  structures,  with  office 
at  Philadelphia, 

C.  A.  Preston  has  been  appointed  valuation  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mr.  Preston  hitherto  ha*  been  super- 
in'.cndent  of  the  middle  division  at  Ahoona.  in  which  position 
he  is  succeeded  by  M.  W.  Smith. 

C.  I.  J-eiper,  hitherto  division  engineer  of  the  New  York  di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cip.d  a-MM.int  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  I  Wash- 
ington, with  office  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

F.  S  Srhorndorfcr,  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  St  Dayton,  at  Ivorydale.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral foreman  of  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  at 
Chillicothe.  Ohio,  in  place  of  J.  G.  Hyson,  resigned 

Joseph  T.  Richards,  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Philadelphia,  has  bu  n  appointed  con- 
sulting engineer  of  maintenance  of  way.  L.  R.  Zollinger,  engi- 
neer of  maintenance  of  way,  retains  his  present  title 

A.  B.  Clark,  hitherto  assistant  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  &  \\  ashington.  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, in  charge  of  roadway  and  track,  with  or: Ye  at  Phil- 
adelphia 

K.  IX  Sabine  has  been  appointed  termiral  engineer,  at  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York  City  fJC,  Y  C  &  H.  R.).  in 
place  of  \Y.  L.  Morse,  who  has  gone  to  Florida,  as  noted  below. 

Mr.  Sabine  has  served  in  the  engineering  department  at  tin 

'•r  ind  Central  for  several  years  past. 

M,  K.  Barnum,  heretofore  general  -up<  rinti-n. U  tit  of  motive 
power  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  been  appointed  general 
mechanical  inspector  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  appointment 
to  take  effect  July  1.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Itanium,  with  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  appeared  in  this  paper  May  23 


President  Geo  W  Stevens,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  a  valuation  committee,  to  devote 
its  entire  time  to  valuation  work,  the  members  of  which  are 
F.  I.  Cabell,  chief  engineer,  chairman;  J.  P.  Nelson,  real  estate: 
E.  M.  Thomas,  accountant.  These  men  are  relieved  of  all 
duties  in  connection  with  their  o»n  departments.  W.  F.  Stef- 
fens,  assistant  chief  engineer,  will  perform  the  duties  of  chief 
engineer. 

W.  L  Morse,  heretofore  an  engineer  on  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  improvement.  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Mr  Morse  was  graduated  from  Boston  University 
in  1895  and  began  railroad  work  in  1896  in  the  surveying  corps 
of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He  has  been  with 
the  New  York  Central  at  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York 
City,  since  1902,  having  been  appointed  resident  engineer  in 
1906. 

The  Pennsylvania  announces  six  appointments  in  the  en- 
gineering department  as  follows:  H.  H.  Russell,  heretofore 
engineer  of  the  Allegheny  division,  has  been  appointed  engineer 
of  the  Middle  division,  with  office  at  VltOOOa,  Pa  ;  the  appoint- 
ment to  take  effect  June  16.  IX  T.  Easby,  heretofore  supervisor 
on  the  Middle  division,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer 
of  the  Allegheny  division,  with  office  at  Oil  City,  Pa  F.  W. 
Smith,  Jr..  heretofore  engineer  of  the  Concmaugh  division,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  of  the  New  York  division,  with  office 
at  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  C.  E.  Zortman,  heretofore  supervisor  on 
the  Pittsburgh  division,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Concmaugh  division,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  C.  E.  Brin- 
ser.  heretofore  on  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk.  I  as 
been  made  division  engineer  of  the  West  Jersey  St  Sea  Shore, 
•it  Camden.  \  J  I'  J  Skilhuan,  heretofore  OK  the  PeqttS] 
vania  road  at  New  York  £ily,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  New  York.  Philadelphia  Sc  Norfolk,  with  office 
at  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

Julius  E.  Willoughby,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  liorn  at  Arkadelphia.  Ala.,  October  12.  1871,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  18*^2  as  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. He  had  done  some  work  on  railway  surveys  when  in  col- 
lege, and  his  first  regular  service  was  with  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  where  he  was  engaged  on  surveys  and  new  construc- 
tion from  1892  to  1900.  In  April.  1900.  he  was  appointed  a«- 
■Stanl  chief  engineer  of  construction  of  new  lines,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  engineer  of  construction  of  the  Alabama 
St  Florida,  a- subsidiary  of  the  L  &  N.  He  was  engaged  in  other 
similar  positions  until  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer  of 
construction,  which  position  he  held  until  March.  1912  During 
this  time  he  was  chief  engineer  'in  a  number  of  subsidiary  lines. 
In  1912  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Caribbean  Construction 
Company  and  of  the  Nam  rial  Railroad  Company  of  Haiti,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  present  month  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  Amrrican 
Railway  Engineering  Association. 


OBITUARY. 

John  Heimrich,  president  of  the  Great  Southern,  d.ed  at  hi* 
home  in  Portland,  Ore.,  on  June  11,  aged  67  years. 

William  K  McAllister,  general  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  Denver.  Colo.  Hied  in  that  city  on  June  12,  aged  fi  years 
Mr.  McAllister  hail  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
since  1893,  and  was  made  general  agent  in  March,  1895 


GsWtaW-OuMSItOOari  Railway.  Soith  Afsica.— The  very  im- 
portant George-Oudtshoorn  line  has  now  been  linked  up  at 
Doom  river  The  line  was  commenced  in  1908,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  cost  will  Ik-  something  like  $1,850,000.  It  will 
probably  be  open  for  traffic  this  month.  After  leaving  George, 
the  line  winds  in  and  out  of  the  gorges  of  the  Outeniqua  range, 
passing  through  seven  tunnels  and  climbing  1,600  ft.  It  then 
descends  1,300  ft.  before  reaching  Oudtshoorn.  From  the  tour- 
ist point  of  view,  climbing  along  a  precipitous  mountain  lid 
and  presenting  a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountain,  sea  anil 
plain,  the  line  bids  fair  to  he  one  of  the  show  lines  of  a  system 
that  includes  many  stretches  of  very  wonderful  scenery. 
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Equipment  atxb  #ttj>pltea.  Supply  STrofte  |few*. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  25  locomotives  from  the  Bald- 
win l-oeomottve  Works. 

The  Sioux  City  Terminal  Railway  has  ordered  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  1  six-wheel  switching  locomotive 
weighing  117,000  lbs.  The  cylinders  arc  19  x  24,  and  the  driv- 
ing  wheels  50  in 

CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Intercolonial  has  ordered  500  steel  undername  box  cars 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  Car  Works. 

IRON  AND  8TEEL. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — New  business  is  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  about  CO  per  cent,  of  shipments.  Consumers  are  not 
making  any  objection  to  receiving  deliveries,  and  manufacturers 
arc  more  aggressive  in  their  bidding  for  new  business  The  tariff 
situation  still  is  used  by  consumers  as  an  argument  for  waiting 
to  place  orders,  and  German  steel  conditions,  which  arc  demoral- 
ized, possibly  have  a  bearing  on  the  steel  market  in  this  country 


SIGNALING. 


The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company  automatic  block  signals  for  its  line  between 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  Lakchurst,  N.  J.,  28  miles  of  single 
track 

The  seven  mile  line  of  the  Rune,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  at  the 
Anaconda  Mines,  Montana,  recently  electrified,  is  to  be  equipped 
with  alternating  current  automatic  block  signals,  the  contract 
having  been  given  to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  The 
propulsion  current  is  2400  volts  d.  c.  The  track  circuit  has 
double  rail  return,  and  alternating  current  is  used  for  everything 
including  switch  indicators  and,  track  circuits.  Current  will  be 
distributed  at  20W)  volts,  single  phase.  60  cycles.  The  signals 
are  semaphores,  one  arm.  style  B.  moving  in  the  upper  left  hand 
»|uadrant.  similar  to  those  which  have  been  put  up  by  the  Union 
Company  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Traction  Company. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  to  install  five  interlocking  plants  in 
Western  Canada  as  follows,  the  contracts  having  been  given  to 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  Swissvale,  Pa.  Calgary, 
tower  No.  1,  mechanical  interlocking  with  a  48  lever  machine 
At  tower  No.  2.  Calgary,  a  60  lever  machine.  At  Whittier  June- 
turn  on  the  Manitoba  division  electric  interlocking,  type  F,  28 
woiViic  levers  in  a  41-lever  frame  The  signals  will  be  style 
T-2  top  po't,  This  inn-rloekiig  will  coniro]  the  draw  bridge 
over  the  Red  river.  At  North  Transcona  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  a  64-lever  mechanical  interlocking.  Saxhy  & 
I'.-irmer  machine.  At  Transcona  a  36 -lever  mechanical  inter- 
locking, with  electric  distant  signals,  style  T-2.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific h.ns  also  contracted  with  the  Union  Company  for  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  block  signals  on  the  seven  miles  of  double 
track  east  and  west  of  Calgary  These  signals  will  be  style  T-2. 
three-position.    There  will  lie  eighteen  switch  indicators. 


Or'I  NING    Ol     THE    I.OTst  IIRKBr,    RAILWAY.    SWITZERLAND.— The 

new  Bernese  Alps  Railway,  Herne-l-otschberg-Siiiiplon,  will  be 
opened  this  month  to  traffic.  This  event  will  denote  the  devi- 
ation of  a  lart;c  proportion  of  Swiss  railway  traffic  into  new 
channels  and  the  opening  of  a  new  important  approach  to  Italy 
The  completion  of  this  railway  crowns  the  railway  policy  which 
has  been  followed  by  the  canton  of  Berne  during  the  last  50 
years,  It  te:i!i/cs  the  idea  of  a  passage  through  or  over  the 
Bernese  Alps  which  has  been  attempted  again  and  again  since 
the  Middle  .Ages,  and  so  solves  an  ancient  traffic  problem 
Berne,  besides  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  railway,  has  lately  steadily  worked  for  a  consolidation  of 
the  several  subsidized  Berne  railways. 


William  C.  Jones,  I.ld.,  Boston.  Mass..  with  head  office  in  Man- 
chester. England,  have  completed  a  new  patented  demonstra- 
tion plant  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  wiping  waste 
in  rope  form,  known  as  Boa  waste.  It  is  understood  that  the 
company  has  put  up  this  plant  for  demonstration  purposes  only- 
ami  docs  not  intend  to  itself  go  into  the  manufacture  of  wiping 
waste  in  this  country. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Steam  Couplers.— The  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company, 
New  York,  has  just  issued  an  illustrated  description  of  the  Gold 
wedge  lock  steam  coupler,  together  with  a  comparative  diagram 
showing  the  action  of  the  Gold  steam  couplers  oscillating  gasket 
and  the  non-oscillating  soft  gasket. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.— The  passenger  department  has 
just  issued  several  little  booklets  of  interest  to  tourists— one  con- 
taining a  list  of  hotels  and  ranch  boarding  houses,  giving  also 
specific  information  regarding  rates,  post  office  address,  dis- 
tance from  railroad  station,  etc..  and  another  devoted  to 
Yellowstone  Park. 

A  Combination  Steel  Tie  anh  Tie  Bar— A  pamphlet  has 
been  published  by  J,  F.  Donahoo.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  describing 
the  International  Safely  Railway  Tie.  which  consists  of  a  steel 
casing  carrying  two  wooden  blocks  upon  which  the  rail  rests 
The  rail  is  held  in  position  by  special  steel  tie  bars  and  bolts 
through  the  tie.  eliminating  the  use  of  spikes. 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern  —This  company  has  just  issued 
a  rather  attractive  little  leaflet  describing  some  of  the  Alaska 
country  traversed  by  the  Copper  river  route,  which  runs  from 
Cordova  to  Kennecott,  1%  miles.  With  this  leaflet  is  being  dis- 
tributed a  folder  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  giving  in- 
formation as  to  steamship  routes  to  Alaska  and  along  the  coast. 

Comparative  Statistics.— Thompson.  Towlc  &  Company, 
New  York,  have  prepared  and  arc  distributing  to  their  custom- 
ers a  table  showing  "Essential  Statistics  on  Important  Rail- 
roads," covering  results  of  operation  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1912,  The  table  shows  capitalization,  dividend  rate,  fixed 
charges,  net  earnings,  etc..  and  certain  per  mile  of  road  figures, 
with  the  dividend  record  for  six  years,  and  high  and  low  stock 
quotations  for  six  years  for  about  55  roads 


Railway  Diiucclties  in  Argentina.— Notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  progress  which  is  manifested  year  by  year  by  the 
vreat  majority  of  Argentine  railways,  some  of  the  troubles  from 
which  they  have  suffered,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  their 
successful  career,  have  still  to  be  faced.  Among  these  difficulties 
may  be  included  the  native  jealousy  which  exists  in  regard  to 
foreign  enterprises  and  which  it  would  appear  is  most  difficult 
to  overcome.  This  jealousy  manifests  itssclf  in  particular  in  the 
relations  existing  between  the  companies  and  the  municipalities; 
so  acute  is  this  at  times  that  several  important  improvements 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  as  a  consequence  the  public  suffers 
and  the  companies  sustain  financial  losses  A  case  in  point  is  the 
dispute  which  of  late  has  raged  between  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway  and  the  Cordoba  municipality.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  the  company  to  erect  a  handsome  station  in  the  city  of  Cor- 
doba. From  the  commencement,  however,  the  company  has  met 
with  scant  consideration  from  llie  municipality  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  spirit  of  opposition  has  been  displayed  even  in  regard  to  ihe 
most  simple  matters.  At  length  the  patience  of  the  company 
has  been  exhausted  and  the  board  of  directors  in  London,  acting 
upon  information  sent  to  them  irotu  Cordoba,  have  telegraphed 
instructions  to  their  local  representatives  in  Cordoba,  to  suspend 
all  work  upon  the  new  station  building,  to  sell  the  materials 
already  received  and  to  dismiss  all  the  workmen  employed.  The 
directors'  action  was  precipitated  by  the  persistent  and  unreason 
ing  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  progress  by  the  municipality  , 
especially  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  approaches  to  the  new 
station  building.  While  the  interests  of  the  company  are  bound 
to  suffer  by  tbis  drastic  decision,  those  of  the  traveling  public 
will  be  more  sin-oidy  affected  still 
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Columbia  &  Neualem.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
going  on,  principally  by  the  company's  own  forces,  on  this  line 
which  is  being  built  from  Ross  Landing,  sooth  30  miles.  Con- 
tracts for  part  of  this  work  would  be  let  to  outside  contractors, 
if  favorable  bids  could  he  obtained,  the  officer  says,  For  the 
tirst  15  miles  the  work  is  quite  heavy,  and  for  the  balance  com- 
paratively light  There  will  be  one  225  ft  Howe  truss  bridge 
and  one  1,300  ft.  tunnel.  A.  S.  Kerry,  716  Spaulding  avenue, 
Portland.  Ore,,  president,  and  G.  A  Kyle,  Portland,  Ore.,  chief 
engineer. 

Hlawassk*  Valley  Railway— An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts will  be  let  for  grading,  etc.,  on  this  road  about  July  15. 
The  road  is  projecting  from  Andrews.  X.  C.  on  the  Southern 
Railway  via  Marble,  Peach  Tree  and  Hayesville  to  Hiawassee. 
The  work  will  not  be  difficult  and  the  standard  adopted  has  been 
a  2  per  cent.  gTade  and  10  deg.  curves.  J.  Q,  Barker,  president, 
and  W.  C.  Sanderlin.  chief  engineer,  Andrews,  North  Carolina. 

Huntsvillk,  Moberly  &  Ranholi'h  Springs.—  An  officer  writes 
that  the  Jennings  Construction  Company,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
been  given  the  contract  for  grading  this  electric  road  from  Ran- 
dolph Springs  to  Moberly,  Mo„  and  that  Edward  Freed,  of 
Moberly,  Mo.,  has  been  given  the  contract  for  the  concrete  work. 

Kansas  City.  Kaw  Valley  4  Western.— An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  will  be  let  for  grading  about  July  1  for  this  road 
which  is  projecting  from  Kansas  City  via  Muttcie.  Kan.,  Ed- 
wardsville,  Bonner*  Springs.  I.anape,  Loring  and  Linwood  to 
Lawrence.  About  three  miles  of  track  have  been  laid.  The 
ivork  is  fairly  easy  except  on  one  three-mile  section.  One  and 
•ne  half  per  cent,  grades  and  70  deg.  curves  have  been  adopted 
as  standard.  There  will  l>e  a  steel  bridge  about  1.000  ft.  long 
across  the  Kaw  River.  J.  D.  Waters,  president,  and  O.  W.  Wil- 
liamson, chief  engineer,  Bonners  Springs.  Kansas. 

Salt  Lake  &  Utah.-  -An  officer  writes  that  this  road  is  being 
built  in  two  sections,  the  first  running  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
via  Taylorsville.  West  Jordan.  Rivcrton,  Lchi,  American  Fork 
and  Pleasant  Grove  to  Provo,  Utah,  about  24  miles.  The  sec- 
ond section  is  projected  from  Provo  via  Spanish  Fork  and 
Springvillc  to  Payson.  Lftah.  hetween  18  and  20  miles.  Contracts 
are  now  being  let  for  the  grading  from  Provo  to  a  point  between 
Lchi  ami  West  Jordan.  Two  miles  of  track  has  been  laid  in 
Salt  I-ake  City,  and  about  two  miles  eaeh  in  Provo  and  Amer- 
ican Fork.  This  work  has  been  done  by  the  Inter-Urban  Con- 
struction Company,  which  has  been  incorporated  to  build  and 
equip  the  roads.  Contracts  lor  steel  construction  will  be  let  in 
the  near  future.  The  road  is  to  be  operated  by  electricity  as  an 
interurbau  passenger  and  freight  road.  It  is  expected  that 
freight  will  consist  largely  of  farm  products  and  supplies  for 
farmers.  The  orders  for  rolling  stock  have  already  been  largely 
placed.  W.  C.  Orem,  Xcwhousc  building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
is  president,  director  and  general  manager;  Jas.  G.  Berryhill, 
L)cs  Moines.  Iowa,  is  vice-president  and  a  director. 

Temple.  Northwestern  &  GiLf.-An  officer  writes  that  3.3 
miles  of  track  have  hcen  laid  and  the  company  expects  to  im- 
mediately build  a  line  from  Temple  northwest  to  Gaccsvillc  and 
Dublin.  Tex  ,  100  miles  The  company's  own  construction  com- 
pany is  the  general  contractor  The  work  to  be  done  in  the 
near  future  consists  of  track  laying,  and  in  about  90  days  two 
-teel  bridges  of  about  150  ft.  each  arc  to  be  begun.  There  is 
one  rock  cut  to  be  excavated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
from  3  to  7  ft.  deep  .1  1  Sadler,  president.  Houston,  Tex.; 
W.  K.  Dozier.  chief  engineer.  Temple.  Tex  ;  W.  A.  McGregor, 
vice  president  and   general   manager.  Temple.  Tex. 


fl  A I LWAY  8TRSJCTURES 


HovNrgv  SfKiM.s     See  Kansas,  Kaw  Valley  &  Western  under 

t  •  t'Mrnc  Vn. 

Temi'Le.  Tk.v-  Gulf.  Colorado  \  Santa  IV.  This  company 
asked  for  bills  on  Join  "  on  a  S-'.vUil  six -stall  engine  house. 

ToifKs.  Kan  The  Atchison.  I  •  .pvk.i  \  Santa  IV  has  begun 
«->rk  on  2t,  addition  I"  •>»  sj».,pi  to  ,,,-<  a>,v  $.1).IKO. 


Baltimore  &  Omo.--The  $20,000,000  1-year  5  per  cent  secured 
notes,  which  were  bought  from  the  railroad  company  by  Knhn, 
Locb  &  Company,  and  Speyer  &  Company,  both  of  New  York, 
arc  being  offered  to  the  public  at  99 '4-  The  notes  are  dated 
July  1.  H'13.  and  arc  secured  by  the  deposit  of  $29,000,000 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  first  mortgage  4  i«rr 
cent,  bonds,  due  April  1.  1960. 

John  F.  Stevens,  at  the  request  of  President  Williard,  has 
made  an  inspection  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  In  commenting 
on  this  inspection,  he  said  in  part :  "The  road's  gross  earn- 
ings this  year  will  be  about  $100,000,000.  I  haven't  a  doubt 
that  in  ten  years  it  will  I*  earning  fully  $150,000,000.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  furnish  facilities  and  to  avoid  con- 
gestion. That  is  a  matter  of  raising  the  capital,  and  1  hold 
that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  be  able  to  find  the  money,  if 
any  railroad  will.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  flood  damage,  with  the 
exception  of  bridges,  has  been  substantially  made  good.  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  construction  work  is  a  good  deal  like  that 
of  the  continental  European  roads,  done  to  last  for  all  time." 

Chicago  X-  Western  Indiana,—  W.  J.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
C  hicago  X-  Eastern  Illinois,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  5:  Western  Indiana,  succeeding  B.  L.  Winchell,  re- 
signed. 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient  — Application  for  a  final  decree 
to  permit  a  foreclosure  sale  has  been  made  to  Judge  Pollack 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  by  the  United  States  & 
Mexican  Trust  Company.  The  new  company  has  been  in 
process  of  organization  for  several  weeks. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &•  Texas— Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the 
board,  after  an  inspection  trip,  said  in  part:  "This  company 
will  earn  between  2'/i  and  3  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  The  road  was  never  in  better  phy- 
sical condition.  In  the  southwest,  through  Kansas.  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  the  crop  prospects  are  excellent,  and  bankers 
through  the  territory  told  me  that  they  looked  for  a  big  busi- 
ness in  the  fall.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  my 
trip  was  the  evidence  of  a  more  friendly  spirit  toward  rail- 
roads in  the  west  and  southwest." 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — See  editorial  comments  in  regard  to 
the  exchange  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock  for  Southern  Pacific 
stock. 

Pittsburgh.  Yovncstown  &  Ashtabula -  The  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Ohio  has  authorized  the  company  to  issue 
$640,000  series  A  first  general  mortgage.  4  per  cent  bonds 
of  1908-1948  at  not  less  than  par,  the  money  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  advances  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments  amounting  to  $640,296. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Anceies  &  Salt  Lake— This  company  has 
recently  applied  to  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
for  authority  to  issue  $1,119,000  of  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  lie 
expended  for  new  equipment,  extensions  and  improvements. 

San  Pfpro,  Iaas  Angela  &  Salt  Lake— The  company  has 
asked  permission  of  the  California  Railroad  Commission  to 
issue  $1,119,000  bonds,  to  pay  for  new  equipment  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  betterment  work,  including  grade  re- 
duction and  construction  of  branch  lines. 

Southern  Pacific —This  company  has  authorized  an  issue  of 
S.TO.rjm.OOO  1-year  5  per  cent  notes,  of  which  $20,000  are  to  tic 
underwritten  by  the  syndicate  headed  by  Kuhn.  I.oeb  &  Com- 
pany. New  York,  who  expect  to  offer  them  to  the  public  at  'J9. 
The  notes  will  be  dated  June  16.  1913.  and  are  to  be  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  S17.500.<"0  Northwestern  Pacific  firn  and 
refunding  mortgage  4'..  per  cent  bonds,  due  1957;  $17,500000 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  refunding  mortgage  scries  A.  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  due  1%!,  and  $4X100.000  Galveston.  Harrisburg 
&  San  Ant. mto,  Galveston- Victoria  division,  first  mortgage  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  due  1940 

Union  Paohc.  See  editorial  comments  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  Southern  Pacific  stock  for  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock. 
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THR  State  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have 
nvestigated  a  collision  which  occurred  between  slowly 
moving  passenger  trains,  injuring  ten  persons  at  a  junction  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  at  South  Lawrence.  June  3,  and  they  report 
that  the  use  of  ball  signals  was  largely  instrumental  in  causing 
the  collision;  and  they  have  issued  an  order  requiring  all  such 
signals  to  be  replaced  by  July  I,  1914,  throughout  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  by  more  dependable  signals ;  that  is  to  say.  ade- 
quate interlocking.  To  many  an  old  New  Englandcr  this  will 
seem  like  desecration.  Not  that  New  England  is  the  only  old 
fashioned  part  of  the  world— hall  signals  and  other  archaic  con- 
traptions may  be  found  not  CO  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul — but  the  serene  contentment 
based  on  the  virtues  of  a  couple  of  bushel  baskets  painted  red 
and  hung  aloft  has  become  ingrained  in  the  eastern  Yankee's 
character,  like  his  pride  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  More- 
over, the  ball  signal  deserves  honor  for  its  past.    It  is  not  very 


effective  in  fog.  and  nobody  claims  thai  its  raised  position  and 
its  lowered  position  are  interlocked  against  each  other;  but 
think  of  the  useful  function  it  performed  when  it  supplemented 
the  former  practices  at  grade  crossings.  Those  practices  were 
exactly  tike  what  we  see  on  city  street  railways  today  (where 
the  speed  is  only  four  miles  an  hour).  In  those  old  days  Amer- 
icans, in  their  conceit  and  ignorance,  looked  upon  John  Saxby 
(if  they  had  ever  heard  of  him)  as  a  doctrinaire,  and  his  inter- 
locking machine  as  not  worthy  of  the  attention  of  practical  rail- 
road men.  However,  the  world  docs  move;  and  now,  after 
Mr.  Saxby  is  dead,  though  his  departure  was  delayed  till  he 
was  past  90,  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  recognize  his 
worth  by  ordering  the  adoption  of  his  ideas. 

'  I  'HE  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  been  trying  a  new  cx- 
*  pcrimcnt  this  last  year  in  the  way  of  industrial  develop- 
ment of  its  territory.  A  comprehensive  description  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  railroad  industrial  departments  would 
fill  a  fairly  large  volume.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  along 
the  lines  of  educating  farmers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  certain  natural  advantages  reached  by  the 
particular  railroad  employing  the  industrial  department  Of 
course,  railroads  having  land  grants  found  the  most  obvious  and 
direct  advantage  from  attempting  to  induce  immigration  on  to 
their  lands.  In  their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject they  have  established  demonstration  farms,  have  run  demon- 
stration trains,  have  given  demonstration  lectures  and  have  con- 
ducted a  general  campaign  of  education.  The  Long  Islands 
success  in  the  establishment  of  demonstration  farms  which  pro- 
duced rich  yields  of  truck  produce  on  land  which  had  previously 
been  considered  nearly  worthless,  was  a  notable  and  well  known 
example  of  the  material  advantages  which  a  railroad  company 
could  gain  from  such  work,  even  when  it  had  no  land  to 
sell.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  tt  Texas'  experiment  is  not  a 
demonstration  or  a  campaign  of  education  as  to  what  can  be 
done,  but  simply  aft  opportunity  which  has  been  given  to  farm- 
ers along  its  lines  to  make  an  experiment  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  railroad  company.  Fertilizer,  so  extensively  used 
in  the  southeast  for  cotton  growing,  is  comparatively  little  used 
in  Texas.  Texas  black  lands  will  raise  a  heavy  crop  of  cotton 
without  the  use  oi  fertilizer;  but  even  on  these  black  lands  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  the  use  of  fertilizer  will  increase  the 
yield  of  cotton  or  of  other  crops  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  its  purchase  and  application.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  industrial  department  made  an  offer  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  each  community  along  its  line  to  furnish 
free  enough  fertilizer  to  make  a  thoroughly  practical  try-out 
of  its  use.  It  will  be  a  year  or  two  until  definite  figures  can 
be  given  for  the  results  of  this  experiment ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to  this  departure,  he- 
cause  it  conforms  to  principles  which  arc  well  recognized  in 
modern  educational  methods.  There  is  no  argument  so  convinc- 
ing as  that  furnished  by  a  man's  own  experience,  and  it  almost 
seems  surprising  that  this  experiment  has  not  been  tried  before. 
To  guard  against  the  unintelligent  use  of  the  fertilizer  the  rail- 
road company  has  selected  with  some  care  the  farmers  to  whom 
it  has  made  the  offer,  and  the  industrial  department  is  keep- 
ing a  close  watch  on  the  results  that  are  being  obtained.  The 
cost  of  publicity,  if  we  may  call  it  so.  is  much  less  than  would 
be  that  of  the  purchase  and  installation  of  experimental  farms. 
Two  farmers  supplied  with  fertilizer  in  a  community  will  draw 
the  attention  of  the  great  mapority  of  that  community  even 
more  surely  than  would  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
farm.  While  the  results  that  these  men  may  get  will  not  be 
quite  as  striking,  probably,  as  would  be  the  results  on  a  farm 
under  the  m.-'iiauicment  of  experts,  these  results  will  have  a  home 
application  f?r  stronger  than  would  the  results  obtained  by  ex- 
perts. The  local  interest  that  has  been  aroused  already  is  quite 
intense,  and  it  will  now  remain  to  Ik  seen  whether  this  interest 
will  result  in  the  purchase  by  the  farmers  of  fertiliser  at  their 
own  expense  next  year. 
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TO  MAKE  COMPETENT  ENGINEMEN. 

""FHE  inquiries  into  the  Stamford  collision  by  the  coroner,  the 
1  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Connecticut  Com- 
missioners and  the  officers  of  the  road,  have  been  continued  cm 
four  days  during  the  past  week.  Not  many  additional  facts  have 
been  brought  out.  Just  what  were  Engineman  Dohcrty's  errors 
or  omissions  cannot  be  told  with  certainty;  but  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  confirm  the  opinion,  expressed  last  week,  that  he  simply 
waited  too  long  before  applying  the  brakes.  The  theory  that 
he  had  made  repeated  applications  unnecessarily,  thus  reducing 
the  pressure  in  the  main  reservoir,  has  no  support,  and  the  theory 
that  the  brakes  did  actually  go  on  effectively,  when  applied,  is 
sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  conductor  of  the  train,  who 
was  thrown  to  the  floor  of  the  car  by  the  sudden  checking  of  the 
speed,  ami  by  the  fact  that  the  train  broke  in  two.  The  con- 
ductor picked  himself  up  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  crash  occurred.  The  brakes  had  acted  satisfac- 
torily at  N'oroton  and  at  Bridgeport  and  also  at  another  point 
where  the  cngineman  was  alarmed  by  a  man  walking  on  the 
track,  heedless  of  the  train. 

But  the  lesson  to  be  learned  does  not  depend  on  the  facts  of 
this  particular  case.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Doherty 
had  not  had  sufficient  training  in  the  management  of  fast  and 
heavy  passenger  trains.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  draw- 
backs at  Stamford  he,  by  his  own  testimony,  had  had  such  clear 
warning  of  the  possibility  of  inefficient  action  of  the  brakes  that 
Mr.  Bardo's  conclusion,  that  no  competent  man  in  his  right 
mind  would  have  approached  the  distant  signal  at  such  high 
speed,  seems  to  be  the  only  conclusion  possible.  The  road  fore- 
man, had  toid  Doherty  that  on  [all]  the  new  engines,  as  a  class, 
the  operation  of  the  brakes  was  unsatisfactory.  Doherty  him- 
self, on  at  least  one  occasion,  had  been  unable  to  make  a  satis- 
factory stop,  and  Harmon  had  had  that  trouble  three  days  be- 
fore. No  competent  cngineman  reporting  to  the  roundhouse 
man  thai  an  engine's  brakes  were  "no  good"  would  resume 
operation  ot  the  same  engine  on  a  fast  train  without  knowing 
by  personal  trial  whether  the  faults  had  been  corrected.  One 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Doherty, 
being  a  few  minutes  late,  was  so  anxious  to  reach  Stamford  on 
time  that  he  delayed  the  application  of  the  brakes  longer  than 
his  own  judgment  would  have  dictated. 

The  only  remedy  tor  such  a  condition  is  training.  "Experi- 
ence" is  the  word  usually  used,  but  the  thing  really  meant  is 
such  a  quality  and  quantity  of  experience  as  shall  have  taught 
the  cngineman  how  to  guard  against  all  possible  pitfalls.  Mr. 
Bardo.  in  speaking  before  the  commissioners,  said  that  safe 
service  demanded  that  the  men  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
are  responsible  to  the  public.  Tins  is  an  excellent  idea;  but  no 
railroad  manner  can  depend  on  it  for  practical  results  His 
own  reputation  is  bound  up  with  that  of  his  cnginemen  as  a 
body  and  he  iiiiki  have  something  more  tangible  than  such  an 
undefined  sentiment.  To  be  loyal  to  the  public  involves  not 
alone  moral  integrity  but  also  intelligent  know  ledge  of  one's 
duties;  and  tli.it  is  as  definite  as  the  study  of  the  multiplication 
table.  The  public  cannot  go  to  a  hundred  cnginemen  and  de- 
mand loyalty  :  the  public  does  not  know  precisely  what  loyalty 
means.  To  the  cngineman  it  may  mean  th.it  he  must  confess  to 
inadequate  knowledge  of  some  detail  of  the  brake  apparatus,  or 
of  its  manipulation  To  be  wholly  loyal  to  the  passenger  he  may 
some  day  have  to  slay  at  home  and  skip  a  trip,  and  lose  $5  or 
$10.  because  he  i«  worried  about  a  sick  wife  or  a  troublesome 
debt,  and  cannot  keep  bis  mind  »n  his  work.  To  make  perfect 
engtnemen  under  the  restrictions  suggoU-d  here,  calls  for  a 
course  1  education ;  and  the  superintendent  is  the  only  man 
who  can  effectively  administer  it.  Kscii  it  the  enginrmen  of  a 
division  generally  are  disp"»ed  ti>  educate  themselves  what 
assurance  can  there  lie  that  100  per  cent  of  them  will  do  the 
thing  and  do  it  successfully  '  Mr  Har.lo  said  that  '-0  to  95 
per  cent,  of  the  New  Haven  men  were  ail  right.  That  means. 
H-jpK.  tli, .t  the  .it her  5  or  10  per  cent   constitute  the  problem. 


And  the  only  way  to  reach  the  10  is  to  examine  these  and  also 
the  other  90. 

In  short,  the  responsibility  of  running  a  fast  train  is  so  great 
that  the  only  satisfactory  standard  of  training  is  the  highest 
possible  standard.  An  inquiry  into  Doherty'*  qualifications 
would  have  to  be  very  comprehensive,  for  his  fault  may  be  hard 
to  define.  So  far  as  knowledge  of  air-brake  operation  is  con- 
cerned, he  ought  to  make  a  good  showing,  for  hit  experience 
had  been  on  freight  trains,  which  usually  arc  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  are  8-car  passenger  trains.  Mr.  Bardo 
told  the  commission  that  he  would  proceed  to  revise  the  rule 
which  was  the  subject  of  discussion.  But  if  90  per  cent,  of  his 
men  arc  satisfactory,  perhaps  the  need  is  not  for  a  revised  rule 
hut  for  more  attention  to  the  details  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
rule.  Surely,  some  men  will  learn  in  one-third  the  time  neces- 
sary to  educate  others;  why  hold  the  bright  ones  back?  The 
essential  thing  is  a  certain  amount  of  education,  not  a  certain 
number  of  months  or  miles  which  may  be  assumed  to  afford 
opportunity  for  education.  There  should,  indeed,  be  a  minimum 
number  of  months'  service  in  each  kind  of  work  and  each  kind 
always  in  the  proper  order.  On  most  roads  the  order  is— 1, 
firing  on  switcher  or  easy  freight;  2,  firing  on  freight  (general) ; 
3,  tiring  on  easy  passenger;  4,  firing  on  fast  passenger;  5,  run- 
ning switcher;  6,  running  freight;  7,  running  fast  freight;  8, 
running  easy  passenger;  9,  fast  passenger;  but  the  main  thing 
is  that  a  competent  man — the  road  foreman — shall  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  superintendent  that  each  runner  has  demonstrated 
his  ability.  On  a  road  where,  as  was  the  case  formerly  on  the 
New  Haven,  there  arc  not  enough  freight  trains  to  serve  as 
schools  for  passenger  runners,  the  task  of  education  is  more 
complicated  and  more  costly;  but  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
plain,  nevertheless. 

If  the  course  here  indicated  seems  too  rigid  and  costly  for 
every-day  practice  the  reply  is  that  rules  arc  necessarily  rigid ; 
and  that  in  matters  where  rigidity  is  in  any  respect  intolerable, 
the  rule  should  be  suspended,  but  that  the  suspension  should  be 
attended  to  personally  by  a  competent  officer,  in  every  instance. 
The  best  lesson  in  railroad  discipline  that  has  appeared  for  many 
a  day  is  that  published  by  the  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission  in  its  report  on  the  Corning  collision  (Kaiki-ay 
Ape  Gazette,  January  17  and  31,  1913).  In  that  report  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  that  the  manager  shall  see  that  round- 
house foremen  and  trainmasters— the  men  who  supervise  train 
running— are  individuals  of  strong  character  and  that  they  shall 
he  made  to  feel  secure  in  their  places.  Here  we  see  one  of  the 
main  elements  in  the  training  of  runners.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
these  division  officers  should  be  paid  well.  What  officer  is  more 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety?  Some  of  these  officers 
draw  less  pay  than  some  of  the  cnginemen  whom  they  rule  over. 
It  may  be  added,  also,  that  there  should  be  enough  of  them 
Many  road  foremen  supervise  the  work  of  100  runners,  and 
often  of  more  than  that  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  onr  foreman 
can  look  after  100.  or  even  50,  unless  his  territory  i>  compact 
and  he  knows  the  runners  pretty  thoroughly  and  fazorably,  from 
long  acquaintance. 

\\c  are  not  laying  down  an  impossible  standard,  based  only 
on  academic  considerations.  If  firemen  have  to  be  prom  ited 
rapidly  the  superintendent  cannot  always  get  his  knowledge  of 
tl'c  ability  of  young  runners  from  the  road  foreman.  Old  run- 
ners must  temporarily  perform  this  function  of  the  foreman 
Hut  these  must  be  runners  really  qualified  to  instruct  young 
cnginemen  and  to  clearly  state  the  situation  to  the  superinten- 
dent. A  routine  requirement,  treating  all  the  old  runners  as 
competent  in  this  matter,  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  short  of  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  One  of  the  four  critics  who  were  invited  to 
New  Haven  from  other  roads  said  at  one  of  the  hearings  that 
be  would  have  kept  Doherty  on  freight  trains  two  years  longer 
That,  however,  does  not  meet  the  situation;  the  question  is, 
What  specific  knowledge  did  Doherty  lack,  and  what  thinus 
must  be  done  to  supply  the  lack5  This  work  might  take  one 
.w  ar  and  it  migbt  take  three.    Very  much  depends  on  what  the 
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young  runner  learned  while  he  was  tiring.  Some  learn  much, 
others  far  less.  No  number  of  years  could  be  considered  a  satis- 
factory training  for  a  fireman  who  had  to  gather  his  knowledge 
from  an  unfriendly  runner;  and  the  unfriendliness  which  is 
known  to  exist  between  the  cngincmen's  and  firemen  *  brother- 
hoods is  said  to  show  its  effects  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  men 
in  many  cabs 

There  is  room  for  an  extensive  enlargement  of  the  road 
foreman's  work.  Not  only  should  there  lie  an  ample  number  of 
men;  they  should  have  the  aid  ami  co-operation  of  the  engine- 
men  in  more  thoroughly  instructing  firemen.  The  process  of 
educating  men  to  be  runners  begins,  of  course,  while  they  are 
still  firing.  Why  should  not  substantial  premiums  be  paid  to 
the  engincmen  who  should  best  fit  their  firemen  to  be  runners? 
If  there  is  anything  of  the  nature  of  unfriendliness  in  the  cab, 
it  is  an  indication  of  an  intolerable  situation,  demanding  to  be 
cured. 

Mr.  Bardo  quite  directly  charged  the  brotherhoods  with  weak- 
ening discipline.  We  shall  not  dispute  a  word  that  he  said. 
There  are  all  too  many  instances  of  such  results  on  many  roads. 
But  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  he  did  not  show  any  connection 
whatever  between  this  wrong  influence  and  the  particular  failure 
now  under  discussion.  Those  newspapers  which  recognize  the 
bad  influence  of  the  labor  unions  are  quick  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  two-year  rule,  and  to  argue  from  it. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  two  years,  or  four,  might  not  have 
cured  Doheny's  deficiencies;  and  that  two  months,  possibly  two 
weeks,  of  instruction,  rightly  used,  in  all  probability  would 
cither  have  made  Doherty  competent  to  handle  the  big  new 
engine,  or  else  would  have  demonstrated  his  lack  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  that  position. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  Of  THE  STATE  RATE  CASE  DECI- 
SIONS. 

THE  trcanjr.g  of  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
in  the  state  rale  cases  dealing  with  state  interference 
with  interstate  commerce  is  clear  enough.  It  is,  in  effect,  that 
Congress  has  discretionary  power  to  pass  any  legislation  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  stop  and  prevent  state  regulation  that 
directly  or  indirectly  burdens  or  interferes  with  interstate 
commerce,  but  that  Congress  has  not  exercised  its  full  author- 
ity, and  until  it  does  so  the  states  may  practically  fix  rates  as 
they  see  fit  as  long  as  they  do  not  make  them  confiscatory. 
This  squarely  "puts  up"  to  Congress  the  entire  question  of 
regulation  of  rates.  State  legislatures  and  commissions  re- 
peatedly have  si.i  adjusted  rales  as  to  interfere  with  interstate 
rates  and  to  promote  local  at  ti  e  expense  of  national  interests. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Cotnm:ssioti  and  the  Commerce 
Court,  in  their  opinions  in  the  Shrcvcport  case,  have  described 
and  discussed  the  heretofore  successful  effort  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  to  compel  the  railways  to  discriminate 
unfairly  in  favor  ...f  shippers  in  Texas  as  against  shippers  in 
Louisiana  who  were  competitors  against  them  for  business  in 
Northeast  Texas. 

Such  state  regulation  lias  not  been  confined  to  Texas.  For 
years  the  regulating  authorities  of  certain  states  have  sought 
to  so  adjust  intrastate  rates  as  to  give  the  producers  and  job- 
bers of  those  states  a  practical  monopoly  of  their  markets.  It 
is  the  plain  duty  of  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
welfare,  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  so  control  state  regulation  as  to  prevent  national  interests 
from  being  subordinated  to  local  interests,  Likewise  there  is 
much  state  regulation  of  operation,  such  as  full  crew  laws, 
that  burdens  interstate  commerce  without  conferring  the  slight- 
est benefit  on  the  public.  Whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
to  relieve  commerce  of  these  burdens.  Congress  ought  to  take  it. 

While  ti:e  meaning  of  the  part  of  the  opinion  relating  to  state 
interference  with  interstate  commerce  is  clear  enough,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  iMTrtinn  relating  to  valuation  will  be  found,  on 
a  careful  reading  of  the  whole,  to  be  far  from  certain.  The 


court  evidently  accepts  the  view  that  valuation  should  be  based 
on  the  present  value  of  the  property.  It  also  evidently  accepts 
the  view  that  the  main  factor  in  present  value  is  the  cost  of 
reproduction.  But  it  does  not  make  clear  its  idea  as  to  how 
the  present  cost  of  reproduction  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  rail- 
ways contended  that  it  would  cost  them  more  to  acquire  their 
land  for  railway  purposes  than  its  value  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  on  the  reproduction  theory,  land  should  be  appraised  at 
what  it  would  cost  them  to  acquire  it.  On  this  phase  of  the 
matter  the  court  says: 

It  is  snid  lh.it  ibe  company  would  be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  what 
is  the  normal  market  value  of  nrnpeity  in  transactions  between  pri»ate 
parlies:  that  it  would  lack  (he  freedom  they  enjoy,  and  in  view  of  in  need" 
it  would  have  to  give  a  higher  price.  It  is  also  »aid  that  this  price  would 
be  in  McrM  of  the  pieHMt  m.llket  value  of  contiguous  or  similarly  situated 
property.    .  Ii  is  impossible  to  assume  in  making  a  judicial  rtndit  g 

of  what  it  would  co?t  to  acquire  the  property  that  the  company  would  hr 
compelled  to  pay  uioir  than  ita  fair  market  value.  It  is  equipped  with  the 
governmental  power  of  eminent  domain  In  view  of  ita  public  purpose  it 
h.i*  !>efn  granted  -.his  privilege  in  onlcr  to  prevent  advantage  being  taken 
of  its  necessities.  It  would  be  free  to  stand  upon  its  legal  rights  and  it 
eannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  disregarded. 

In  other  words,  the  court  flatly  refuses  to  sec  that  railways, 
even  when  they  take  land  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
do  have  to  pay  more  than  other  persons,  and  says  that  their 
valuations  must  be  made  upon  the  theory  that  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  more  It  takes  the  theory  and  lets  the  true  facts  go. 
The  Supreme  Court  must  know,  regardless  of  its  dialectics, 
that  in  cases  arising  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  juries 
habitually  hold  railways  up.  In  the  case  of  a  new  railway 
which  has  had  to  pay  perhaps  $200  an  acre  to  acquire  land  that 
is  worth  only  $100,  the  rigorous  application  of  the  principle 
laid  down  would  mean  the  confiscation  of  $100  of  its  investment 
in  every  acre  of  its  land, 

The  court  also  shows  in  another  respect  a  singular  aptitude 
for  disregarding  patent  facts.  In  all  the  slate  rate  cases  decided 
last  week  and  the  week  before  it  apparently  holds  that  if  a  certain 
schedule  of  rates  is  confiscatory  as  to  one  of  two  competing 
railways  and  not  confiscatory  as  to  another,  the  railway  as 
to  which  they  are  not  confiscatory  must  accept  them.  It  gives 
the  weak  railway  Hohson's  choice  saying,  in  effect :  "You  may 
take  cither  confiscatory  or  non-confiscatory  rates.  But  in  any 
event  your  competitor  must  make  rates  which  as  to  you  are 
confiscatory,  and  if  you  are  not  bankrupted  by  making  the  con- 
fiscatory rates  you  will  be  bankrupted  by  losing  business  be- 
cause you  do  not  meet  them."  The  principle  laid  down  is  a 
principle  of  confiscation  by  indirection  as  distinguished  from  a 
principle  of  confiscation  by  direction.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  in  substance,  that  a  given  schedule  of  rales 
may  be  unreasonable  as  to  one  road,  and  reasonable  as  to  an- 
other operating  in  the  same  territory  and  handling  the  same 
kind  of  traffic.  Only  the  judicial  mind  can  tell  how  a  given 
schedule  of  rates  may  at  the  same  moment  be  both  reasonable 
and  unreasonable.  This  is  law  because  the  Supreme  Court  says 
so.  But  it  is  neither  economics  nor  business.  When  Lord 
EMott  said  that  the  law  was  common  sense  he  did  not  foresee 
the  decision  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case. 

The  court  is  destructive,  but  justifiably  so,  in  its  criticism 
of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  valuations  made  by  the  rail- 
ways themselves  and  introduced  in  testimony  in  these  state 
rate  cases  were  made.  Some  of  these  valuations  were  hardly 
scientific  guesses.  It  was  on  equally  solid  ground  in  criticising 
the  use  of  gross  earnings  as  a  basis  for  dividing  the  value  of 
railway  property  between  state  and  interstate  business.  As  it 
clearly  pointed  out.  to  use  gross  earnings  as  the  hasis  of  di- 
vision is  to  reason  in  a  circle.  There  will.  However,  be  great 
difficulty  in  working  up  the  data  regarding  "use  units"  and  the 
cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  service  which  the  decision  will  make 
it  necessary  for  the  railways  to  introduce  in  testimony  in  future 
cases  involving  the  question  of  confiscation. 

The  more  one  studies  the  opinions  in  these  state  rate  cases 
the  stronger  will  his  impression  grow  that  the  future  of  the 
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railways  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  and 
the  regulating  commissions,  and  not  of  the  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  seems  to  make  plain  that  it  will  not  set  aside 
government  made  rates  on  any  railway— at  least  those  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  national  government— unless  they  arc 
proved  by  each  railway  to  be  confiscatory  as  to  it.  Now,  rates 
may  be  such  that  at  least  the  more  prosperous  railways  in  each 
territory  cannot  prove  they  are  confiscatory  as  to  them,  and  yet 
such  as  to  so  reduce  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways  as  a  whole 
as  to  gravely  interfere  with  the  adequate  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  question  may  be 
whether  the  rates  are  confiscatory-  As  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
the  question  always  is,  not  whether  they  are  confiscatory,  but 
whether  they  are  such  as  to  promote  the  development  of  railway 
facilities  and  thereby  further  the  public  welfare.  The  courts,  in 
determining  whether  rates  are  confiscatory,  merely  fix  the  mini- 
mum below  which  they  may  not  be  reduced.  Congress  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  a  legislative  discretion 
which  they  may  so  exercise  as  to  permit  the  railways  to  earn 
whatever  return  public  expediency  demands  that  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  earn.  The  maximum  which  railways  should  be  al- 
lowed is  an  economic  question,  a  question  of  public  policy,  and  , 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

EQUIPMENT  NOTE8  AND  A  BAD  BOND  MARKET. 

KT  OW  is  a  time  when  new  issues  of  railroad  long-term  bonds 
*^  are  particularly  difficult  to  float.  Since  this  unfavorable 
bond  market  coincides  with  a  heavy  demand  for  improved  rail- 
road facilities,  particularly  equipment,  and  with  prospects  of 
further  heavy  demands  for  equipment,  due  to  large  crops,  the 
comparative  advantages  of  an  issue  of  notes,  secured  by  col- 
lateral or  general  credit,  and  of  the  issue  of  equipment  trust 
certificates  is  a  question  that  has  faced  a  good  many  railroad 
officers.  Recently  there  has  been  issued  $19,700,000  Pennsyl- 
vania general  freight  equipment  trust  4>S  per  cent,  certificates, 
$4,410,000  5  per  cent,  equipment  gold  notes  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  $5,000,000  Southern  Pacific  equipment  trust 
4^1  per  cent,  certificates,  and  $1,900,000  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  equipment  trust  5  per  cent,  notes,  and  it  was  announced 
not  long  ago  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  had  sold  $7,500,000  equip- 
ment trust  4J4  per  cent,  notes,  which  announcement  superseded 
a  previous  announcement  of  the  issue  of  20  year  debenture  notes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  making  up  the  New  York 
Central  system  have  outstanding  more  than  $100,000,000  one- 
year  notes. 

The  bankers  for  the  Pennsylvania  offered  that  company's 
equipment  trust  certificates  at  prices  to  yield  5  per  cent.  The 
Southern  Pacific  4}i's  were  offered  at  98;  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  5  per  cent,  equipment  notes  on  a  basis  to  yield  5>* 
per  cent.,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  on  a  basis 
to  yield  about  per  cent  The  New  York  Central's  various 
issues  of  notes  were  offered  at  slightly  varying  prices,  yielding 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5>s  to  5'A  per  cent.  The  New  York 
Central  itself  issued  earlier  in  the  year  S12.54O.000  4'S  per 
cent,  equipment  trust  certificates  on  a  basis  to  yield  4.65  per 
cent. 

It  would  seem  that  equipment  trust  certificates  command  a  some- 
what higher  price  from  investors  than  would  notes  of  the  same 
company,  secured  by  an  issue  of  general  bonds.  Certainly  they 
command  a  better  price  than  would  notes  secured  simply  by  the 
genera!  credit  of  a  railway  company.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
customary  to  require  the  payment  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  equipment  on  which  equipment  trust  certificates  are 
issued  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  company  in  cash.  Sometimes 
this  has  been  as  high  as  15  per  cent.;  and  in  the  c;,se  of  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  equipment  trust  notes,  -"0  per  cent, 
w-.is  paid  by  the  railroad  company  in  cash.  Thus  fr<im  the  in- 
vestor's view  point,  not  only  has  he  when  buying  equipment  trust 
ivies  security  directly  on  timgib'e  property,  but  he  is  also  as- 
sured i)f  a  substantial  equity  directly  back  of  his  investment, 
l-'urtlivrnii  .re.    equipment    is  in  the   nature  of  a  sal.tMc  asset. 


Even  if  in  the  reorganization  of  a  bankrupt  property  the  re- 
covers should  decide  to  permit  a  default  on  equipment  trust 
certificates  and  to  let  the  security  for.  these  certificates  be  sold, 
a  bidder  other  than  the  reorganization  committee  representing 
this  railroad  might  possibly  be  obtained  for  the  equipment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  only  instance  that  we  know  of  where 
equipment  trust  notes  were  allowed  to  go  to  default  by  the  re- 
ceivers, these  notes  were  guaranteed  by  the  company  which  sold 
the  equipment,  and  the  equipment  itself  was  taken  back  by  the 
builders  and  resold  without,  so  far  as  is  known,  loss  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  certificates. 

Receiverships,  however,  have  never  come  at  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  great  car  surplus  when  the  roads  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy also  had  a  surplus  of  equipment.  Whether  a  receiver 
might  not  feel  justified  in  defaulting  on  an  equipment  issue 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  question.  If  the  condition  of  car 
surplus  was  country  wide  and  severe,  second-hand  equipment 
would  not  probably  be  a  salable  asset.  Under  conditions  such 
as  these  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  holders  of  car  trust  certifi- 
cates of  a  bankrupt  road  might  suffer  at  least  temporary  loss 
in  interest;  but  even  then  their  position  would  probably  be  bet- 
ter than  holders  of  unsecured  notes  or  junior  securities  of  the 
second  or  third  class.  There  is  a  certain  simplicity  in  the  se- 
curity of  an  equipment  trust  issue  which  is  entirely  lacking  in 
the  position  of  junior  securities,  even  when  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  specific  property.  These  are  all  points  which  the  mar- 
ket price  of  equipment  trust  certificates  reflects. 

The  chief  advantage  from  the  railroad  company's  point  of 
view  for  the  issue  of  equipment  trust  certificates  is  in  the  com- 
paratively high  market  price  for  which  they  can  be  sold.  There 
are,  however,  certain  rather  obvious  disadvantages  to  a  rail- 
road company  in  burdening  itself  with  equipment  trust  issues 
The  general  use  of  equipment  trust  or  car  trust  certificates  is 
comparatively  recent.  Certain  companies,  however,  have  issued 
equipment  trust  certificates  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1874 
the  Pennsylvania  had  one  thousand  leased  coal  cars  presumably- 
represented  by  some  sort  of  equipment  trust  or  car  trust  cer- 
tificates. At  the  end  of  1912  the  Pennsylvania  had  issued  a 
total  of  105  300,000  equipment  trust  certificates,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  of  course,  have  been  retired  at  various  times  Since 
the  indenture  securing  equipment  trust  certificates  usually  pro- 
vides for  the  retirement  of  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cer- 
tificates semi-annually  or  annually,  the  railroad  company  has 
to  be  continually  providing  cash  to  meet  these  maturing  in- 
stalments of  principal,  and  this  to  a  road  which  cannot  afford 
to  carry  a  very  large  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  is  in  itself  a 
source  of  continual  care.  It  may  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  actual  menace.  It  is  not  generally  possible  to  re- 
new equipment  trust  certificates  The  road  with  a  sound  credit 
can  always  renew  short  term  notes  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  a  hiKh 
enough  price  for  its  money,  but  an  issue  of  short  term  notes, 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  to  provide  funds 
for  the  retirement  of  equipment  trust  certificates,  would  not 
presumably  be  looked  on  with  favor  by  bankers  or  investors 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rules  for  accounting, 
provide  for  a  charge  to  be  made  each  month  to  expenses  for^ 
depreciation  of  equipment.  If  a  railroad  company  is  forced  to 
make  a  charge  for  depreciation  of  equipment  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  iunds  out  of  current  earnings  to  pay  the  principal 
of  equipment  certificates  falling  due  periodically,  it  is  in  a  po- 
sition of  both  setting  up  a  charge  for  depreciation  and  pro- 
viding a  sinking  fund  to  take  care  of  depreciation.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  charge  to  operating  expenses  is  a  Kiokkeeping  charge 
only,  it  would  seem  that  a  railroad  company  might  so  adjust 
its  equipment  certificate  maturities  as  to  make  the  amounts  in 
a  given  hall"  year  abr.ut  equal  the  charges  for  depreciation  By 
d-.inj  this  the  company  would  overcome  one  of  the  objections 
to  the  lnirr.-tr.tc  Commerce  Commission  system  of  charging  for 
deprcci.it Ion  m.iu.Jy.  that  this  charge  is  a  matter  of  book- 
keepim:  only— ami  ;it  the  same  lime  avoid  the  duplication  in- 
v. Led  iu  settm?  up  a  sinking  fund  and  a  depreciation  charge 
for  tin-  s.'-ve  property 
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ILLINOIS   CENTRAL   MECHANICAL  TERMINAL 


Construction  of  an  Important  Division  Terminal  at  Centralis, 
in.,  Which  Wa«  Carefully  Designed  and   Well  Equipped. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  recently  installed  at  Centralis,  111., 
a  mechanical  terminal  for  the  handling  of  cars  and  locomotives 
that  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  terminals  in  this 
country.  Centralia  is  one  of  the  most  important  freight  terminals 
on  the  Illinois  Central  system,  being  located  on  the  main  line 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  north  of  the  junctions  where  the 
traffic  from  the  V.  &  M.  V„  the  Birmingham  line,  the  Kentucky 
division,  and  the  southern  Illinois  coal  fields  joins  that  of  the 
main  line  from  New  Orleans  and  just  south  of  Branch  Junction, 
where  the  northbound  traffic  separates  that  for  Chicago  and  the 
east  going  up  the  main  line  and  that  for  central  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Omaha  and  the  west,  going  over  the  Springfield  and  Wisconsin 
divisions.  This  makes  Centralia  the  logical  point  for  a  very 
complete  classification  of  freight,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
traffic  can  move  to  northern  and  western  points  in  full  train  lots, 
thus  relieving  congestion  and  reducing  switching  in  the  yards 
north  of  Centralia.  and  making  possible  somewhat  quicker  de- 
livery' to  northern  and  western  points.   To  handle  this  classifi- 


gines  leaving  or  taking  trains  at  the  Centralia  station,  which  is 
north  of  the  yard,  to  run  about  2,500  ft.  south  of  the  round- 
house and  reverse.  Passenger  locomotives  inbound  to  the  house, 
leave  the  main  track  north  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  yard, 
taking  an  engine  lead  alongside  the  double  track  lead  to  the 
southbound  tail  switching  yard.  Passing  just  west  of  the  round- 
house this  track  connects  with  the  main  ladder  of  the  engine 
yard,  at  the  south  end  of  which  connection  is  made  with  the 
inbound  tracks  to  the  house.  Southbound  freight  engines  pull 
their  trains  into  the  southbound  switching  yard,  run  through  to 
the  south  end  of  this  yard  and  return  on  the  thoroughfare  track 
which  connects  directly  with  the  inbound  engine  tracks  to  the  . 
roundhouse.  Northbound  freight  engines  leaving  their  trains 
in  the  northbound  receiving  yard  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
terminal,  use  this  same  thoroughfare  track  to  reach  the  house. 
There  are  two  inbound  engine  tracks,  one  running  straight  into 
the  house  without  passing  over  either  the  inspection  pits  or  the 
cinder  pits.   The  other  crosses  the  inspection  pit  and  the  three 


General  View  of  Locomotive  Group. 


cation,  the  company  completed  and  put  in  operation  last  sum- 
mer, a  3,000  car  yard  with  a  hump  for  northbound  business, 
provision  being  made  in  the  design  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
^.000  cars.  The  design  and  construction  of  this  yard  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Age  Casette  of  August  9,  1912.  The  new 
mechanical  terminal  cares  for  the  engines  of  the  St.  Louis,  Spring- 
held  and  Illinois  divisions,  which  terminate  there,  and  includes 
complete  facilities  for  making  both  heavy  and  light  repairs  to 
these  locomotives,  and  also  for  repairing  any  bad  order  cars 
received  at  this  point. 

YARDS. 

On  account  of  the  topography  of  the  ground  available  for  use, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  locomotive  and  car  departments 
practically  independent  of  each  other,  except  for  the  common 
use  of  water,  air,  heat  and  electricity.  The  car  group  is  located 
about  2,000  ft.  north  of  the  north  end  of  the  locomotive  group. 
The  arrangement  of  yards  and  buildings  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  The  engine  house  has  a  single  opening, 
to  the  south,  enabling  all  freight  engines  to  enter  and  leave  the 
house  without  reverse  movements,  but  requiring  passenger  en- 


cinder  pits,  with  crossovers  just  beyond  each  cinder  pit  to  en- 
able an  engine  on  the  rear  pit  to  run  around  an  engine  still 
standing  on  one  of  the  pits  ahead.  Crossovers  arc  also  provided 
to  reach  the  coaling,  station  if  it  is  desired  to  coal  an  engine 
before  taking  it  into  the  house.  Inbound  engines  may  water  at 
a  penstock  just  hark  of  the  inspection  pit. 

Outbound  engines  from  the  house  can  use  one  of  three  tracks, 
two  of  which  pass  the  coaling  station.  A  penstock  located  just 
outside  of  the  roundhouse,  and  another  just  beyond  the  coaling 
station,  allowed  outbound  engines  to  take  water  conveniently. 
Freight  engines  take  the  southbound  thoroughfare  track  directly 
from  the  outbound  engine  tracks  to  reach  cither  the  northbound 
or  southbound  departure  yards.  Passenger  engines  run  down 
One  of  the  outbound  tracks  to  the  main  ladder,  down  this  ladder 
to  the  thoroughfare  tracks,  take  a  crossover  to  the  northbound 
thoroughfare  tracks,  reverse  and  take  that  track  over  to  the  old 
southbound  main,  which  they  use  as  a  northbound  thoroughfare 
track,  to  the  north  end  of  the  yard. 

In  addition  to  the  running  tracks,  the  engine  yard  includes 
a  wrecker  track  close  to  the  roundhouse,  an  oil  car  track  along- 
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side  the  storehouse,  a  material  track  on  the  other  side  of  the 
storehouse,  three  stub  end  switch  tracks  for  coal  and  material, 
a  coal  track  under  the  coaling  station,  a  crane  track  and  cinder 
track  alongside  the  cinder  pits,  a  cinder  track  to  the  boiler  cinder 
pit.  and  a  coal  track  to  the  power  house  bunkers.  The  car  repair 
yard  consists  of  eight  tracks  with  a  capacity  of  about  250  cars, 
exclusive  of  the  tracks  serving  the  lumber  sheds  and  storerooms 
in  connection  with  the  car  group.    There  is  a  separate  lead 


Interior  of  Erecting  Shop. 

track  to  this  yard  from  the  south  alongside  the  engine  thorough- 
fare track. 

enoi.se  house. 

The  buildings  of  the  locomotive  department  arc  arranged  in 
a  compact  group  and  are  uniform  in  general  design.  They  are 
built  of  brick  on  concrete  footings  with  composite  roofing,  laid 
on  concrete  slabs  in  the  case  of  Oe  machine  shop  and  power 


Interior  of  Engine  House. 

house,  and  on  timber  roofs  for  the  romdhnuse  and  storehouse; 
the  office  building  roof  being  of  slate. 

The  engine  house  has  48  stalls  in  a  50  stall  circle,  of  which 
39  stalls  arc  use. I  fol  housing  engines.  Since  practically  100  en- 
gine-, arc  handled  in  and  out  of  Ccntralia  in  24  hours,  thit 
boaK  provide*  one  stall  for  2'i  engines  per  24  hours.  The  house 
is  IUU  ft.  deep  from  outside  of  back  wall  to  inner  pOttS)  the 
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width  of  Malls  center  to  center  of  pott*  being  14  ft.  The  circle 
is  divided  into  five  sections  by  four  brick  fire  walls,  three  con- 
taining 10  stalls  each  and  two  containing  nine  each.  One  of  the 
nine  stall  sections  is  designed  for  an  erecting  shop.  Kinnear 
fireproof  doors  are  used  for  all  openings  in  the  fire  walls. 

The  continuous  foundation  under  the  outside  wall  and  the 


sash.  The  smoke  jacks  are  Dickinson  36  in.  cast  iron.  The  roof 
is  five  ply  tarred  felt  and  T>itch  with  composition  surface.  The 
floor  of  the  house  between  pits  is  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  laid 
on  rolled  sand  with  cement  grout  filling.  A  continuous  24  in. 
gage  material  track  is  laid  just  inside  the  outer  wall  of  the 
house  with  connections  to  the  erecting  shop  and  machine  shop. 


Section  Through  Engine  House. 


pedestals  under  the  interior  columns  are  of  concrete,  designed  for 
a  bearing  pressure  on  the  soil  of  3,000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  outer 
wall  is  designed  to  confine  the  damage  from  a  runaway  loco- 
motive to  a  single  panel.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  15 
in.,  42  lb.  I-beams  spanning  between  pilasters  at  the  tops  of  th« 


i'Cc^crcte  'mS 


The  concrete  walls  of  the  engine  pits  are  carried  down  4  ft 
below  top  of  rail,  each  wall  being  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  with  a  7  in. 
slab  connecting  the  two  to  form  the  bottum  of  the  pit  This 
slab  has  a  slope  of  6  in.  in  the  75  ft.  length  of  the  pit  and  is 
crowned  1  in.  along  the  longitudinal  center  line  for  drainage. 


windows,  which  carry  the  wall  above  that  level.   The  windows  The  85  lb.  rails  used  on  the  pits  rest  directly  on  the  concrete, 

and  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  pilasters  may  be  torn  out  being  secured  by  rail  clips  through  which  are  passed  '.i  in.  bolts 

without  injuring  the  support  of  the  roof  or  the  adjacent  panels.  set  in  the  concrete.  The  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  \\  in.  angles  protecting  the 

Fenestra  steel  sash  are  used  for  the  windows  in  all  of  the  build-  inner  corner  of  the  concrete  and  the  6  in.  x  12  in.  and  6  in 

with  the  Peerless  tension  operating  device  for  movable  x  10  in.  creosoted  timbers  which  are  placed  outside  of  each  rail 
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to  protect  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  are  also  held  in  place  by 
)i  in.  bolts  set  in  the  concrete.  The  water  accumulating  in  the 
pit*  it  drained  to  a  concrete  duct  one  foot  square,  laid  around 
the  inner  circle  of  the  house  which  collects  all  drainage  into  five 
manholes  spaced  at  equal  intervals  about  the  circle  from  which 
an  outlet  to  the  sewer  system  is  obtained. 

The  engine  house,  as  well  as  all  the  other  buildings  in  the 
locomotive  department,  is  heated  by  exhaust  steam  from  the 
power  house.  This  steam  is  distributed  through  a  pipe  laid  in  a 
concrete  duct  about  3  ft.  square  just  inside  the  foundation  for  the 
outer  wall.  A  branch  of  this  pipe  at  each  pit  leads  to  the  pit 
radiators  and  other  branches  are  carried  up  to  the  wall  radiators 
which  arc  supported  on  the  pilasters  between  windows.  Cast 
iron  was  used  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  iron  or  steel  coils, 
as  the  latter  are  so  susceptible  to  corrosion  from  gases  and  wa- 
ter. Each  pit  has  432  sq.  ft.  of  radiation,  and  the  total  for  the 
house,  including  wall  radiation,  is  26.000  sq.  ft.  The  house  is 
lighted  by  tungsten  lamps,  three  of  250  c.  p.  each,  being  pro- 
vided between  engine  pits  with  a  switch  and  cutout  box  for  each 
•tall.  Four  Westinghousc  receptacles  for  extension  cord  plugs 
are  also  provided  for  each  pit,  and  a  three  phase,  440  volt  power 
circuit  along  the  wall  of  the  outer  circle  allows  the  use  of  port- 
able electrical  tools,  such  as  lathes,  boring  bars  and  flue  cutlers. 


that  of  the  roundhouse.  Latticed  steel  columns  support  steel 
roof  trusses  on  which  is  laid  a  timber  roof  of  the  same  type 
as  that  used  on  the  roundhouse.  The  steel  construction  in  the 
erecting  shop  is  necessary  to  support  the  cranes  and  is  feasible, 
since  no  live  engines  are  kept  in  this  shop,  the  gases  from  which 
would  corrode  the  stccL  No  smoke  jacks  are  necessary  in  this 
section  of  the  house,  and  the  height  of  the  roof  is  increased  to 
allow  room  for  the  operation  of  the  cranes  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional light  and  ventilation.  The  ventilation  is  ample  to  re- 
move any  gases  that  may  accumulate  while  getting  locomotives 
in  and  out  of  the  shop. 

MACHINE,  DOILEX   AND  SMITH  SHCPS. 

The  machine,  boiler  and  smith  shops  arc  contained  in  a  build- 
ing 80  ft.  x  160  ft.,  which  closely  adjoins  the  erecting  shop,  the 
triangular  space  between  the  square  end  of  the  machine  shop 
and  the  curved  outer  wall  of  the  erecting  shop  being  enclosed 
to  form  part  of  the  former.  The  shop  is  a  steel  frame  building, 
latticed  channel  columns  being  set  in  the  brick  walls  flush  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  and  another  row  of  columns  being 
located  on  the  center  line  of  the  building.  The  wall  columns 
and  the  brick  walls  between  them  are  carried  on  a  continuous 
concrete  foundation,  and  the  center  row  of  columns  is  carried 


Arrangement  of  Tool*  In  the  Machine,  Smith  and  Boiler  Shops. 


An  overhead  washout  line  and  a  compressed  :iir  line  arc  carried 
on  the  roof  bracing  with  connections  at  each  stall. 

The  turntable  is  85  ft.  in  diameter  and  built  to  the  company's 
standard  design.  It  is  equipped  with  a  Nichols  electric  tractor, 
designed  to  turn  the  table  through  one  revolution  in  one  minute. 
The  standard  pit  of  this  road  is  now  being  provided  with  inspec- 
tion pockets  alongside  the  pit  to  allow  a  man  to  oil  and  inspect 
the  tractor  thoroughly  and  easily. 

The  erecting  shop  is  located  in  the  nine-stall  section  of  the 
roundhouse  west  of  the  entrance.  It  is  designed  for  handling 
the  heavy  repairs  to  locomotives  at  this  plant,  the  light  running 
repairs  being  made  in  the  roundhouse  proper.  Seven  of  the 
tracks  are  provided  with  driving  wheel  drop  pits  equipped  with 
two  30-ton  Watson-Stillman  hydro-pneumatic  jacks.  The  other 
two  tracks  have  truck  drop  pits  which  are  equipped  with  a  15- 
ton  jack  of  the  same  type  A  7'  j  ton  W  hiting  crane  having  a 
span  of  52  ft.  serves  this  shop,  being  of  the  special  compensated 
gearing  type  for  operating  .-n  circular  runways  Standard  and 
narrow  gage  connections  between  the  erecting  shop  and  machine 
shop  are  provided  to  allow  engine  parts  handled  either  by  the 
jacks  or  the  cr.me  to  be  moved  easily  into  the  machine  shop, 
where  work  is  to  1-e  done  upon  toem. 

The  roof  cfintrurtion  in  the  erecting  shop  is  dittercnt  irom 


on  concrete  pedestals  spread  to  a  bearing  5  ft.  6  in.  square.  The 
columns  arc  21  ft.  10V4  in.  high,  with  connecting  struts  at  the 
top  which  reduce  their  unsupported  length  to  15  ft.  o/"4  'n.  A  d- 
ton  crane  which  serves  the  machine  shop  is  supported  by  brack- 
ets on  the  steel  columns  13  ft.  10'4  in.  above  the  floor.  These 
brackets  carry  15  in.  42  lb.  I-beams  on  which  arc  laid  the  60  lb, 
rails  for  the  crane  runway.  The  columns  support  steel  roof  trusses 
designed  ior  a  span  of  40  ft.,  having  a  depth  of  4  it.  at  the  wall 
and  6  ft.  2  in.  at  the  center  line  of  the  building.  These  trusses 
are  built  up  of  angles  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  chord 
of  the  trusses  on  one  side  of  the  building,  which  support  a  line 
of  shafting.  These  chords  have  channel  sections  to  facilitate  the 
hanging  of  this  shafting.  On  the  roof  trusses  are  laid  8  in. 
18  lb.  I-beam  purlins  5  ft.  center  to  center,  spanning  the  16  ft. 
between  trusses  and  supporting  the  3  in.  concrete  roof  slab.  This 
roof  slab  is  reinforced  with  American  Steel  &  Wire  No.  4  tri- 
anitular  mesh  reinforcement,  and  is  covered  with  four  ply  tarred 
te:t  and  pitch  with  a  composite  surface.  Skylights  and  36  in. 
ventilators  are  provided  over  the  center  of  the  building.  Two 
lines  of  narrow  gage  and  one  of  standard  gage  irack  serve  these 
shops.  The  floor  is  of  concrete  5  in.  thick,  with  a  granitoid 
finish.  The  machine  shop  proper  is  divided  into  two  40  ft.  bays, 
all  the  tools  in  one  bay  being  motor  driven,  and  those  in  the 
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other  being  belt  driven.  The  tool  equipment  is  very  complete, 
many  new  machines  being  installed  besides  those  used  in  the  old 
shops.  The  motor  driven  tools  are  operated  on  a  three  phase, 
60  cycle,  440  volt  a.  c.  circuit. 


THE  POWER  BOUSE. 


The  power  house  is  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  in 
the  locomotive  group.  On  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
terminal  it  is  necessary  to  drive  alt  the  machinery  either  di- 


the  oil  used  by  the  turbines,  air  compressors  and  pumps.  Space 
has  been  reserved  in  the  engine  room  for  the  installation  of  a 
locomotive  boiler  washing  and  refilling  system.  The  electric 
power  is  distributed  to  the  other  buildings  by  cables  carried  on 
steel  transmission  towers  with  concrete  pedestals.  The  pipe  lines 
from  the  power  house  to  the  roundhouse  are  carried  in  a  5  ft.  x 
6  ft.  concrete  tunnel,  and  the  hot  water  pipes  for  heating  the  car 
department  buildings  are  carried  in  a  concrete  conduit  having 
special  provision  for  expansion,  which  was  an  important  con- 


Arrangement  of  Equipment  in  the  Car  Department  Wheal  and  8mith  8hope. 


rcctly  or  indirectly  by  electricity,  and  since  there  was  not  ade- 
quate central  station  service  it  was  decided  to  install  an  up-to- 
date  electric  plant.  The  building  is  60  ft.  x  80  ft.,  divided  longi- 
tudinally in  the  middle  by  a  13  in.  brick  wall  into  an  engine 
room  and  boiler  room.  A  heavy  concrete  foundation  is  required 
under  the  boilers  and  under  the  machinery  in  the  engine  room. 
The  roof  trusses  and  monitor  framing  are  of  steel  carried  di- 
rectly on  the  brick  walls  A  5-ton  Whiting  hand  operated  crane 
in  the  engine  room  is  carried  on  9  in.  brick  pilasters  with  stone 


sideration  in  the  adoption  of  hot  water  in  preference  to  steam 
for  heating  the  buildings  of  the  northern  group.  The  pipes, 
which  are  about  2.500  ft.  long,  are  carried  on  expansion  rollers 
to  allow  free  movement  due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
two  loops  are  provided  in  the  line  to  take  up  this  movement 

The  coal  bunker  alongside  the  boiler  room  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  of  a  special  design,  having  a  capacity  of  400  tons.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  bunker  is  1  ft.  3  in.  thick,  reduced  in  the  panels 
to  12  in.   The  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  power- 
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caps  which  support  longitudinal  l-heam  girders  for  the  runways. 
The  roof  slahs  are  the  same  as  in  the  machine  shop.  The  floors 
are  of  concrete  with  granitoid  finish. 

The  equipment  consists  oi  four  250  h.  p.  Stirling  water  tube 
hand  fired  boilers  operating  at  150  lbs.,  a  2000  h.  p.  Cochrane 
horizontal  feed  water  heater,  two  250  k.  v.  a.,  3  phase,  60  cycle, 
400  volt  General  Electric,  non-condensing,  turbo-generators,  two 
1,000  cu.  ft.  air  compressors,  besides  other  auxiliary  power  equip- 
ment.   An  automatic  oil  storage  and  filtering  system  handles  all 


house.  Concrete  beams  12  in.  thick  and  3  ft.  9  in.  deep  on  13  ft. 
centers  support  the  6  in.  floor  slab  of  the  bunker,  and  6  in.  ver- 
tical walls  over  these  beams  support  a  similar  slab  which  is 
sloped  up  from  the  floor  level  at  the  inner  wall  on  a  slope  of 
about  1  to  1  serving  to  hopper  the  bunker.  The  track  over  the 
bunker  is  carried  by  24  in.  80-lb.  I-beams  under  each  rail,  which 
arc  connected  to  the  web  of  similar  I-beams  set  transversely  on 
the  concrete  walls  at  intervals  of  13  ft.  These  beams  are  cov- 
ered with  concrete  for  protection.   The  base  of  rail  is  10  ft  above 
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the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  bunker 
is  12  ft  8  in.  There  are  six  7  ft.  doors  in  the  wall  between  the 
bunker  and  the  boiler  room,  allowing  the  coal  to  fall  through 
on  the  boiler  room  floor.  These  doors  have  cast  iron  jambs  and 
lintels.  A  drain  pit  is  provided  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  bunker 
to  lead  to  the  sewer  any  water  which  may  collect. 

The  chimney  for  the  power  house  is  of  concrete,  the  shaft  be- 
ing 204  ft.  high,  and  the  footings  carried  down  5  ft.  and  spread  to 
28  ft.  square.  The  outside  of  the  shaft  is  tapered,  the  diameter 
at  the  bottom  being  14  ft.,  and  at  the  top  8  ft.  6  in.   The  con- 


The  roundhouse  office  is  a  single  story  brick  building  20  ft.  x 
65  ft.,  with  a  slate  roof.  In  addition  to  the  office  of  the  round- 
house foreman  it  contains  shower  baths,  toilet  rooms  and  locker 
rooms  for  the  cnginemen.  Special  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
design  of  this  terminal  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  men 
off  duty.  Many  of  them  have  runs  which  allow  them  only  a 
few  hours  at  Centralia,  and  such  men  are  enabled  to  take  a 
shower  bath  and  change  clothes  in  the  roundhouse  office  build- 
ing, and  then  spend  their  spare  time  in  the  rest  room  in  the 
store  house  building,  where  comfortable  chairs,  games  and  read- 
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crete  shall  has  a  thickness  of  15  in.  at  the  bottom  and  6  in.  at  the 
top,  being  reinforced  with  vertical  bars.  A  lining  of  fire  blocks  is 
carried  up  70  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  footing,  this  lining  having  a 
uniform  inner  diameter  of  8  ft.  The  inside  diameter  above 
this  lining  is  7  ft  6  in.  The  lining  is  4'/S  in.  thick,  and  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  concrete  shell,  leaving  an  air  space  be- 
tween the  two  which  is  16J4  in.  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke 
opening  into  the  chimney  is  4  ft.  6  in.  x  12  ft.  3  in.,  the  fire 
block  lining  being  carried  through  this  opening  to  connect  with 
the  flue  lining.  The  chimney  is  designed  to  allow  for  a  boiler 
overload  of  50  per  cent.,  and  provides  for  the  burning  of  low- 
grade  coal. 

STOW.  HOUSE  AND  OmCK  BUILDING. 

The  store  house  is  30  ft  wide  and  170  ft.  long.  The  south  end. 
which  is  devoted  to  offices,  is  two  stories  high.  The  store  keeper 
and  master  mechanic  have  offices  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 


Details  of  Septic  Tank  for  Sewage  Disposal. 


second  floor  is  taken  up  with  a  record  roorp,  rest  room  for  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  and  an  apprentice  classroom.  The  store 
house  proper  is  one  story  high,  with  an  oil  room  at  the  north 
end,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  brick  fire  wall. 

The  oil  room  is  provided  with  the  Bowser  system  of  distri- 
bution, power  pumps  being  provided  for  handling  fuel,  car  and 
kerosene  oils  from  the  storage  tanks  in  the  basement  to  faucets 
for  filling  barrels  on  the  platform.  Hand  pumps  of  the  self- 
measuring  type  are  also  provided  for  all  kinds  of  oil  held  in 
storage.  Some  long  distance  rotary  pumps  are  located  in  the 
erecting  shop  about  800  fi.  from  the  oil  room  and  have  given 
satisfactory  service. 

The  concrete  platform  45  ft.  wide  across  the  north  end  of  the 
building  with  extensions  along  both  sides,  is  built  at  car  floor 
lex  el  to  allow  material  to  be  unloaded  directly.  The  building  is 
of  brick  construction  with  the  same  type  of  roof  as  that  used 
on  the  roundhouse.  The  store  house  and  oil  room  are  to  have 
a  concrete  floor  which  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  danger  of 
settlement  in  the  fill  is  passed. 


ing  matter  arc  provided  for  them.  The  comfort  of  the  shop 
men  is  also  well  looked  after,  a  large  toilet  and  locker  room  be- 
ing provided  between  the  machine  shop  and  the  erecting  shop, 
and  special  toilet  rooms  Ining  included  in  each  of  the  principal 
buildings. 

CINDER.  INSrtCTlON.  COAL  AND  WATtU  FAClLlTlt>. 

The  three  cinder  pits  and  the  inspection  pit  are  of  concrete 
construction.    The  cinder  pits  are  not  unusual  in  design,  the 


Typical  Engine  Pit. 


suriacc  of  the  concrete  being  reinforced  with  old  rails  in  the 
usual  manner  to  prevent  damage  by  the  clam  shell  which  is 
used  in  removing  the  cinders.  The  inspection  pit  is  unique  in 
having  an  underpass  which  allows  the  inspector  to  get  under  the 
locomotive  without  the  danger  and  inconvenience  incident  to 
crawling  under  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  the  intention  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  this  pit  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  handle  as 
many  of  the  minor  repairs  as  can  conveniently  be  done  at  this 
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place  instead  of  in  the  roundhouse.  The  pit  is  75  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
wide  and  3  ft.  6  in.  deep  below  the  top  of  rail.  It  is  formed 
by  two  concrete  walls  1  ft.  3  in.  thick  supporting  8  in.  x  10  in. 
timbers  to  which  the  raits  are  spiked.  The  footing  connecting 
these  two  walls  is  carried  down  8  ft.  below  the  top  of  rail  with 
a  slab  1  ft.  6  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  and  another 
6  in.  thick  forming  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  entrance  for 
the  inspector  is  opposite  the  center  of  the  pit  and  9  ft.  9  in.  front 
the  center  line  of  track.  A  flight  of  10  concrete  steps  leads  down 
to  a  cross  passage  6  ft.  6  in.  below  the  top  of  rail,  which  is 
covered  by  a  4  in.  reinforced  concrete  slab.  After  passing  under 
the  near  rail  in  this  passageway,  the  inspector  goes  up  a  flight 
of  five  steps  toward  cither  end  to  reach  the  pit  level.  All  drain- 
age from  the  pit  and  the  entrance  is  led  to  a  sump  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  entrance  stairway  from  which  an  8  in.  drain  leads  to 
the  sewer.  The  details  of  this  design  are  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  drawings.  The  pit  required  99.5  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete. 

A  number  of  small  frame  shelter  buildings  arc  provided  for 
the  men  stationed  in  the  yard,  such  as  the  inspector  and  the 
cinder  pit  men.  No  old  box  car  bodies  which  are  so  frequently 
used  as  shelters  in  such  yards  will  be  allowed. 

The  coaling  station  was  built  by  the  T.  W.  Snow  Construc- 
tion Company,    It  is  of  timber  construction  with  a  storage  ca- 


the  service  buildings  arranged  alongside  the  repair  yard  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  material.  The  car  repair  shed  is  500  ft. 
long  x  88  ft.  wide,  and  is  of  timber  construction  throughout. 
Three  lines  of  posts  support  wooden  roof  trusses,  the  tower 
chords  of  which  arc  22  ft.  above  the  top  of  rail.  The  ends  of 
the  shed  are  covered  with  siding  down  to  the  bottom  of  these 
trusses,  and  the  sides  are  enclosed  for  7  ft.  below  that  line,  a 
large  portion  of  this  space  being  occupied  by  windows,  however. 
Skylights  arc  provided  in  the  roof  in  every  other  bay  alternating 
on  opposite  sides.  The  posts  arc  set  on  concrete  pedestals  2  ft. 
square.  The  posts  in  the  middle  row  are  8  in.  x  10  in.,  and  those 
in  the  outer  rows  8  in.  x  8  in.  The  roof  trusses  are  framed  of 
four  2  in.  x  8  in.  timbers  in  the  lower,  and  four  2  in.  x  10  in. 
timbers  in  the  upper  chord,  with  2  in.  x  8  in.  timbers  double 
latticed.  These  trusses  have  a  roof  pitch  of  H  in.  per  ft.  They 
are  spaced  16  ft.  center  to  center  and  support  2  in.  x  8  in.  pur- 
lins on  16  in.  centers,  which  carry  the  roof  boards  covered  with 
the  composition  roofing.  The  four  standard  gage  tracks  provide 
a  capacity  of  about  50  cars,  and  the  yard  outside  of  the  shed 
will  accommodate  about  200  cars  more.  The  narrow  gage  ma- 
terial tracks  in  the  shed  and  the  yard  make  it  possible  lo  carry 
material  on  roller  bearing  cars  to  within  25  ft.  of  any  desired 
pnint. 

The  service  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Open  Car  Repair  Shed  Before  the  Yard  Was  Surfaced. 


pacity  of  600  tons  of  coal  and  20  tons  of  dry  sand.  The  ele- 
vating machinery  is  of  the  double  bucket,  or  semi-balanced  skip 
hoist  type,  and  is  able  to  handle  75  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  The 
track  over  the  depressed  hopper  has  a  0.5  per  cent,  grade  rising 
from  the  hopper  so  that  a  switch  engine  can  set  in  a  string  of 
loads  on  this  track  beyond  the  station  to  be  dropped  down  by 
gravity  one  at  a  time  and  unloaded.  The  empties  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  other  side  of  the  station  until  an  engine 
is  available  to  remove  them.  A  sand  drying  stove  is  provided 
in  the  building  which  shelters  the  motor  equipment  adjacent  to 
the  coaling  station.  The  dry  sand  is  elevated  to  the  storage 
pocket  by  compressed  air. 

The  supply  of  engine  water  is  secured  from  two  100.000  gal. 
tanks,  four  Poague  type  penstocks  being  provided  in  the  yard. 
These  penstocks  arc  set  in  concrete  frost  proof  pits.  The  tanks 
are  of  select  long  leaf  cypress,  crcosotcd,  the  hoops  being  of 
wrought  iron.    Each  tank  support  is  carried  on  five  piles. 

CAR  DEPARTMENT  BL'ILtUNGS. 

The  buildings  in  the  car  department  consist  of  a  covered 
shed  over  four  repair  tracks  in  which  repairs  can  be  made  in 
weather  which  would  prevent  men  working  without  shelter,  and 


finished  lumber  shed,  which  is  of  timber  construction.  The  wood 
mill  has  steel  roof  trusses  supporting  a  3  in.  concrete  slab  of 
the  same  design  as  that  used  in  the  machine  shop  and  power 
house.  The  other  brick  buildings  have  composition  roofs  laid 
on  timber. 

An  innovation  in  railroad  shop  practice  is  the  use  of  hot  wa- 
ter for  heating  all  buildings  of  the  car  department.  Heat  for 
the  system  is  obtained  from  a  heater  located  in  the  engine  room 
of  the  power  house  which  utilizes  exhaust  steam  for  heating  the 
water.  Circulation  of  the  water  is  effected  through  two  5  in. 
pipe  lines.  I'rom  the  power  house  to  the  various  buildings  of 
the  car  department  the  two  5  in.  circulating  lines  of  the  system 
arc  contained  in  a  concrete  conduit  described  above.  The  radi- 
ation in  all  of  the  buildings  is  of  the  cast  iron  wall  type,  and 
from  observations  taken  during  the  past  winter  the  hot  water 
system  has  proved  to  be  a  decided  success,  satisfactory  temper- 
atures being  maintained  in  the  various  buildings,  even  during 
extremely  low  temperatures  outside. 

The  maximum  distance  through  which  the  hot  water  is  trans- 
mitted in  one  direction  in  the  heating  system  is  2.635  ft.,  the  ex- 
treme building  I  cing  the  toilet  located  north  of  the  serv  ice  build- 
ing in  the  car  repair  yards.    The  obtaining  of  satisfactory  heat 
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in  buildings  located  over  2,600  ft.  from  the  source  of  heat  sup- 
ply is  practically  impossible  with  the  use  of  low  pressure  steam 
under  ground  conditions  prevailing  at  Centralia,  and  the  results 
obtained  have  fully  justified  the  judgment  of  the  engineers  in 
departing  from  the  usual  practice  of  either  using  high  pressure 
steam  or  providing,  a  separate  boiler  plant  conveniently  located 
to  furnish  the  required  amount  of  steam.  The  heating  plant  was 
installed  by  the  Kehm  Brothers  Company,  Chicago. 

WATER  SERVICE  FACILITIES. 

The  water  service  facilities  of  the  terminal  include  three  sepa- 
rate systems,  the  fire  protection  line,  the  penstock  supply,  and 
the  service  line  which  supplies  water  for  drinking,  Hushing  sani- 
tary sewers,  flushing  cinder  pits,  boiler  water  supply,  etc.  All 
hydrants  are  plainly  marked  to  eliminate  confusion  and  errors 
due  to  using  the  wrong  one.  The  water  is  secured  from  the  city 
mains  at  40  lbs.  pressure.  Since  the  water  at  times  is  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes,  an  alum  tiller  and  purifier  is  installed  in  the 
roundhouse  from  which  the  treated  water  is  piped  to  drinking 
fountains  at  various  points  about  the  plant. 

The  elevation  of  the  tanks  gives  a  pressure  of  about  20  lbs. 
on  the  fire  line,  which  carries  125  lbs.  pressure,  however,  when 
the  centrifugal  fire  pump  is  in  operation.  This  pump  has  a 
capacity  of  1,500  gals,  per  minute.  The  lire  line  runs  from  the 
tanks  to  the  fire  pump  in  the  power  house  and,  leaving  this  pump, 
divides,  one  branch  going  north  to  the  car  group  and  the  other 


Service  Building!  Adjoining  the  Car  Repair  Shop. 

subdividing  to  reach  the  buildings  of  the  locomotive  group.  The 
line  to  the  roundhouse  is  connected  to  the  overhead  washout  line 
along  which  arc  located  10  swing  wall  hose  reels,  each  with  100 
ft.  of  21 1  in.  hose.  A  similar  hose  reel  is  provided  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.  An  automatic  sprinkling  system  is  installed  in  the 
coaling  station  and  there  arc  four  hydrants  protecting  the  build- 
ings of  the  south  group,  the  one  back  of  the  roundhouse  being 
enclosed  in  a  hose  house  which  is  provided  with  200  ft.  of  hose. 
The  line  to  the  northern  group  of  buildings  serves  eight  hy- 
drants located  at  convenient  points  for  the  protection  of  the 
buildings  and  cars  in  the  repair  yard.  The  lire  line  from  tanks 
to  the  pump  is  of  12  in.  pipe,  the  main  line  to  the  northern  group 
is  8  in.,  and  most  of  the  branches  arc  6  in.,  with  a  few  short 
ones  4  in.  Tlie  penstock  line  divides  at  the  tank,  one  branch 
going  mirth  to  the  penstuck  at  the  roundhouse,  the  other  going 
south  lo  the  three  penstocks  in  the  yard.  These  lines  are  all 
of  12  in.  pipe  The  service  line  has  numerous  branches  reach- 
ing the  machine  shop,  power  house  and  cinder  pits  in  the  loco- 
motive group  and  a  locker  room  and  toilet  in  the  northern 
group.  The  three  water  systems  required  5.000  ft.  of  8  in.,  and 
9.000  ft.  of  6  in.  wood  stave  pipe,  and  3.400  ft.  of  4  in.,  2.730  ft. 
of  6  in..  3,8<>5  ft.  of  8  in.  and  2.600  ft.  of  12  in.  cast  ir«n  pipe. 

Separate  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  systems  were  installed.  All 
down  spouts  i»n  buildings  empty  into  6  in.  pipes  leading  to  the 
storm  water  sewers,  which  alsn  receive  the  drainage  from  the 
turntable  pit,  coal  bunker,  penstock  pits,  inspection  pit,  etc. 
Vitriiied  pipe  in  8  in  .  10 in..  12  in  ,  15  in.,  and  18  in.  si/es  is  used 


for  these  sewer  lines.  The  outlet  for  the  storm  water  sewers  of 
the  southern  group  is  a  60  in.  pipe  laid  under  the  yard  and  for 
the  northern  group  a  standard  12  ft.  arch.  The  sanitary  sewers 
lead  to  septic  tanks,  as  the  terminal  is  surrounded  by  a  farm- 
ing district  making  necessary  some  treatment  of  the  sewage 
before  discharging  it  into  drainage  ditches.  Two  tanks  are  pro- 
vided which  arc  practically  identical,  being  designed  to  retain 
the  sewage  for  24  hours.  The  one  serving  the  southern  group 
of  buildings  is  a  concrete  pit  23  ft.  x  11  ft.  in  plan  and  18  ft. 
deep  with  the  top  of  the  concrete  1  ft.  above  grade.  The  walls 
are  1  ft.  6  in.  thick,  reinforced  with  in.  rods  set  vertically 
and  horizontally.  The  tank  is  covered  with  a  wooden  frame 
on  which  2  in.  x  4  in.  timbers  are  nailed  with  narrow  openings 
between  in  order  to  allow  circulation  of  air  over  the  contents 
of  the  tank.  The  sanitary  sewer  empties'  into  this  tank  8  ft  6  in. 
above  the  bottom,  the  discharge  pipe  being  turned  down  inside 
the  tank  to  keep  its  open  end  hclow  the  level  of  the  c  intents 
of  the  tank.  This  level  is  fixed  by  the  outlet  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  tank  at  an  elevation  8  ft.  above  the  bottom.  The  outflow 
is  through  three  6  in.  holes  in  the  concrete  wall  which  connect 
with  a  second  tank  5  ft.  x  6  ft  in  plan  and  12  ft.  deep  with  1  ft 
walls,  attached  to  the  large  tank,  having  its  top  at  the  same  ele- 
vation. The  outlet  from  the  large  tank  is  just  above  the  bottom 
of  the  small  one  and  near  the  water  level  in  the  big  tank.  A 
weir  is  provided  in  the  small  tank  over  which  the  discharge  flows 
to  reach  the  outlet  pipe. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  in  the  mechanical  terminal 
was  carried  cm  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  yard. 
Work  on  the  buildings  was  begun  during  July,  1912.  The  filling 
was  handled  with  a  standard  gage  steam  shovel  outfit.  When 
the  fill  at  a  building  was  over  8  ft.  deep,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wood  working  shop,  the  concrete  foundation  was  put  in  up  to 
the  floor  level,  the  fill  made  around  this  foundation  and  the  walls 
1  >f  the  building  placed  afterward.  The  piers  for  the  car  repair 
shed  and  the  lumber  shed  were  also  built  before  the  fill  was 
placed.  In  this  case  the  fill  was  carried  as  close  as  possible  to 
a  row  of  piers,  the  construction  track  thrown  over  the  piers 
and  the  process  of  filling  continued.  The  car  repair  yard  was 
put  into  operation  December  10,  1912,  and  the  locomotive  facib- 
tics  January  10,  1913. 

The  construction  of  both  the  yard  and  the  mechanical  terminal 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  A.  S.  Baldwin,  chief  en- 
gineer, and  D.  J.  Urumlcy,  formerly  engineer  of  construction. 
The  design  of  the  mechanical  terminal  was  under  the  direction 
of  F.  L.  Thompson,  formerly  engineer  of  bridges;  J.  A.  Tag- 
gart,  architect,  supervising  the  design  of  the  buildings.  The  late 
M.  H.  Dance,  division  engineer  of  construction,  was  in  charge 
of  the  field  work.  The  mechanical  details  were  handled  by  Wil- 
lard  Doud.  formerly  shop  engineer,  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  K.  Barnum.  formerly  general  superintendent  motive  power. 
T.  S.  I.eake  &  Co.,  Chicago,  were  the  general  contractors  for 
all  masonry  and  building  work,  except  the  coal  chute. 


Shortening  the  Roite  Between  Paris  and  Nice. — A  scheme 
is  afoot  for  shortening  the  present  route  between  Paris  and 
Nice.  Some  years  ago  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  constructing 
a  new  direct  railway,  but  this  recommendation  was  pigeon- 
holed until  recently.  A  congress  was  recently  held  at  Nice, 
and  an  official  commission  has  also  been  formed  to  investigate 
the  proposal.  The  Nice  congress  had  a  number  of  schemes 
before  it.  each  of  which  forms  part  of  the  main  project.  The 
first  step  advocated  is  the  buying  up  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the  Paris,  Lyons  k  Medi- 
terranean, Then  it  is  proposed  to  build  several  cut-off  lines, 
Specially  built  for  fast  running,  and  finally  the  construction  of  a 
new  railway  line  from  Dragingnan  to  Castellane  has  been 
lug  get  ted.  If  these  schemes  are  carried  out  the  present  round- 
about journey  \ia  Marseilles  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past 
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TRAIN  ACCIDENT8  IN  MAY.1 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that  oc- 
curred on  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  May, 
1913: 

CMMmm 


Kind  of 

Kind  of 

Date. 

i 

Road. 

Plate. 

AccidcnL 

Train. 

Kir d. 

lnj'i 

1. 

C.  C.  C  ft  St.  L... 

.  Mtddletown. 

be. 

P.  ft  F. 

0 

22 

12. 

.  Vkk, 

be. 

P.  ft  F. 

0 

4 

13. 

Chi.  R.  I.  ft  P  

.  Seoeea. 

rc. 

F.  ft  F. 

2 

2 

19. 

.  Kouns. 

be. 

P.  ft  F. 

1 

27 

23. 

C.  C.  C  ft  St.  L... 

.  Belle  Center. 

be. 

P.  ft  P. 

1 

9 

26. 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio... 

.  Parkeraburg. 

xc. 

P.  &  F. 

1 

i 

26. 

be.  . 

F.  ft  F. 

1 

1 

27. 

Miatouri  Pacific... 

be. 

P.  ft  P. 

4  • 

40 

27. 

.Nik"!- 

be. 

P.  ft  F. 

2 

2 

30. 

.Sheffield,  Ala. 

be. 

P.  ft  P. 

0 

3« 

Dtrtnlmtnl 

1. 

Cau»e  of 

Kind  of 

Date. 

'  Road. 

Place. 

Derailm't. 

Train. 

KiTd.  lnj'i 

1. 

.Colby,  Kan. 

washout. 

F. 

2 

0 

9. 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio... 

.  Triadelpbia. 

F. 

2 

1 

tl3. 

unx. 

P. 

4 

s 

14. 

Seaboard  Air  Line . . 

.Rice. 

exc.  speed  F. 

* 

0 

18. 

Erie   

.  Preble,  Ind. 

cxc.  tpeed  P. 

; 

21. 

Mobile  ft  Ohio 

.Holman. 

nand. 

P. 

i 

2 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Middletown,  Ohio,  on  the  1st, 
were  southbound  passenger  No.  25 "and  northbound  freight  No. 
82,  first  section.  Both  engines  were  wrecked  and  several  cars  in 
both  trains  badly  damaged.  Sixteen  passengers,,  four  employees 
and  two  postal  clerks,  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision 
was  improper  block  working. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Vick,  Ala.,  on  the  12th  were  south- 
bound passenger  No.  103  and  northbound  freight  No.  178.  Both 
engines  were  wrecked  and  four  trainmen  were  slightly  injured. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  freight  forgot  about  the  passenger 
train. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Seneca,  111.,  on  the  13th  were  east- 
bound  freights,  the  leading  train  being  at  rest.  Two  passengers 
in  the  caboose  of  the  standing  train' were  killed  and  two  others 
inj tired.  The  collision  was  due  to  disregard  of  automatic  block 
signals,  the  second  train  having  passed  a  distant  and  a  home, 
both  set  against  it. 

'I  he  trains  in  collision  near  Kouns,  Tex.,  on  the  19th  were 
southbound  passenger  No.  7  and  a  northbound  freight  The 
fireman  of  the  freight  was  killed  and  8  trainmen  and  19  pas- 
sengers were  injured.  Both  trains  were  running  at  good  speed 
and  the  engines  were  badly  wrecked.  The  front  end  of  the  bag- 
gage car  of  the  passenger  train  was  demolished  and  three  cars 
of  cattle  in  the  freight  train  were  crushed.  The  passenger  train 
had  passed  Kouns  in  disregard  of  an  order  requiring  it  to  wait 
there  for  the  freight. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Belle  Center,  Ohio,  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  were  southbound  passenger  No.  43  and  northbound 
passenger  No.  126.  Five  passengers  and  four  employees  were 
slightly  injured.  The  collision  is  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
headlight  of  the  engine  of  No.  43.  This  train  had  right  over  No. 
126  and  later  was  given  a  meet  order  with  No.  126  at  Yclvcrton, 
a  nnn-tcU'xraph  station.  Under  the  orders  No.  126  should  have 
taken  the  siding.  No.  43  arrived  at  the  meeting  point  half  a 
minute  ahead  of  No.  126  and  held  the  main  track.  The  headlight 
being  out.  the  engineman  on  No.  126.  seeing  no  headlight,  thought 
that  No.  43  had  arrived  at  the  meeting  point  first  and  had  taken 
the  siding  and  covered  the  headlight  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Parkcrshttrg.  \V.  Va..  .•„  the  26th 
were  an  engine  drawing  one  sleeping  car,  and  a  freight  train 
moving  slowly.    Two  passengers  and  the  conductor  and  the  en- 

'Abbrerialion*  and  marks  used  in  Accident  l-ist: 

tc,   Hear  collision  be,   Buttinir  collision  xc.  Other  collisions  \ 

Broken-  -d.     Infective  unf,    Unforeseen    obstruction-  — unx,  Unex 

plained  derail.   Open   derailing  switch —    ms,   Misplncrd  switch  acc. 

ohst..  Accidental  obstruction  malice,  Malicious  obstruction  of  track,  etc 

 boiler,  F.»ri!r.*.ion  of  loeoraotite  on  road  fire.  Cars  burned  while 

running  P.  or  Pass..  Passrnger  train  F.  or  Ft..  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing etnjitv  engines,  work  trains,  etc.)  Asterisk.  Wreck  wholly  of  partly 

destroyed  by  fire  Pagger.  One  or  more  ca-'enacrs  killed. 


gineman  of  the  freight  were  injured,  the  engineman  fatally.  « 
There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time. 

The  collision  at  Camp  Burke,  N.  Y,  on  the  26th  was  between 
a  northbound  work  train  and  an  extra  freight  train,  southbound. 
The  engineman  of  work  train  was  killed  and  its  conductor 
slightly  injured.  Both  engines  and  three  freight  cars  were  badly 
damaged.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  failure  of  the  operator 
at  Angelica  to  deliver  an  order  to  the  work  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Brant,  Mo.,  on  the  27th  were 
westbound  passenger  No.  11  and  eastbound  passenger  No.  12. 
Both  enginemen  and  two  other  trainmen  were  killed  and  40 
passengers  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was  the  is- 
suance of  conflicting  meeting  orders  by  the  despatches  and  a 
false  clear  manual  block  signal.    Both  men  experienced. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  near  Niles. 
Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  May  were  westbound  passenger 
No.  215  and  an  eastbound  freight.  The  engineman  of  the  pas- 
senger and  the  fireman  of  the  freight  were  killed  and  two  other 
trainmen  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Sheffield.  Ala.,  on  the  30th  were 
passenger  No.  106  of  the  Northern  Alabama  and  passenger  No. 
35.  second  section,  of  the  Southern  Railway.  The  N.  A.  engine 
was  wrecked  and  33  persojis  injured;  few  seriously.  The  col- 
lision was  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  men  in  charge  of  Second  35. 
who  overlooked  the  schedule  of  No.  106,  which  was  superior. 

The  train  derailed  near  Colby,  Kan.,  on  the  1st  was  a  work- 
train  consisting  of  an  engine,  caboose  and  platform  car,  the  lat- 
ter being  ahead  of  the  engine.  The  cause  was  the  undermining 
of  the  roadbed  because  of  an  unusual  flow  of  water  following  a 
cloudburst.  The  roadmaster.  riding  on  the  engine,  was  killed, 
and  the  fireman  was  fatally  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Triadelphia,  W.  Va..  on  the  9th  was  a 
southbound  through  freight,  and  ten  cars  fell  down  a  bank  Two 
trespassers  riding  on  the  train  were  killed  and  a  brakeman  was 
injured.  A  part  of  the  wreck  fell  on  the  track  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Traction  Company's  street  railroad. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  near  Lake  View, 
Wssh  ,  on  the  13th,  was  a  southbound  passenger  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  R.  &  N.  Company.  Three  passengers  and  one 
brakeman  were  killed  and  8  passengers  were  injured.  The 
derailment  occurred  at  a  point  where  track  repairs  were  in 
progress. 

The  train  derailed  at  Rice  Station,  Ga..  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  consisted  only  of  a  locomotive,  running  backward  It  was 
running  at  high  speed  around  a  curve.  The  only  explanation  of 
the  cause  is  that  probably  speed  was  excessive.  Of  the  3  men 
on  the  train,  the  engineman  and  the  flagman  were  killed  and  the 
fireman  was  fatally  injured.  A  tramp  walking  along  the  track 
saw  the  wreck  and  ran  to  the  aid  of  the  injured  men;  and  he 
was  severely  scalded  on  the  arms  and  hands  in  his  efforts  to 
rescue  them.  A  passenger  train  following  the  engine  was  slopped 
by  a  farmer  who  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  wreck. 

The  train  derailed  at  Preble,  Ind.,  on  the  18th,  was  eastbound 
passenger  No.  8.  The  train  was  running  at  high  speed  and  was 
not  properly  slackened  on  enterirg  a  detour  track.  The  engine- 
man  and  fireman  were  killed  ami  two  passengers  were  inotred. 

The  train  derailed  near  Holman,  Ala.,  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
was  southbound  passenger  No.  105,  and  the  engine  and  baeeage 
car  were  overturned.  The  fireman  was  killed  and  the  engineman 
and  one  passenger  were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment 
was  sand  on  the  track  which  had  been  washed  down  from  the 
bank  by  a  heavy  rain. 


HstN-Nixr.  Railway,  China.— The  construction  of  a  section 
for  nearly  25  miles  between  Niuwan  opposite  Kungi  and 
Kongmnon  via  Hsinhui  on  the  TIsin-Ning  Railway  was  started 
in  October,  1909.  and" was  opened  to  traffic  in  October,  1911,  A 
distance  of  3  miles  from  Kongmoon  to  •Peichichkow  will  be 
ready  for  traffic  soon.  Tracks  are  already  laid  from  Kungi  up 
to  foushan.  but  from  Toiishan  to  Sancbiahai  the  work  is  not 
completed. 
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NARROW  GAGE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  EAST 
1    BROAD  TOP. 


The  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  &  Coal  Company,  which  oper- 
ates about  50  miles  of  3  ft.  gage  track  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  recently  added  to  its  rolling  stock  a  mikado 
locomotive  and  a  number  of  steel  hopper  cars,  the  latter,  it  it 
believed,  being  the  only  all-steel  narrow  gage  hopper  cars  in 
use  in  the  United  States: 

The  locomotive  was  built  by  tin-  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 


ing  pressure  of  200  lbs.,  but  the  safety  valves  arc  set  at  180  lbs. 
in  service. 

The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  balanced  slide  valves, 
which  are  set  with  a  lead  of  }4  in  and  are  driven  by  a  straight 
line  arrangement  of  Walscbaert  valve  gear.  The  structural  parts 
supporting  the  gear  arc  arranged  to  serve  also  as  frame  braces. 
The  trailing  truck  is  of  the  Rushton  radial  type,  with  outside 
j. luraals. 

The  tender  has  capacity  for  4.000  gal  of  water  and  7  tons  of 
coal.    The  frame  is  composed  of  8  in.  channels,  and  the  trucks 


Narrow  Gage  Mikado  Locomotive  for  the  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  &  Coal  Company. 


Philadelphia,  and  was  designed  to  meet  the  following  conditions: 
Curves,  17  deg.  on  main  line,  23  dcg.  on  Ys;  grades.  2'i  per 
cent.;  rails,  60  lbs.  per  yard;  tunnel  clearances,  height  13  ft, 
width,  8  ft.  8  in. ;  weight  on  driving  w heels,  not  to  exceed 
124,000  lbs.;  total  weight  of  locomotive,  not  to  exceed  150.000 
lbs.  It  is  similar  tu  a  lighter  locomotive  of  the  same  type,  con- 
structed for  this  company  in  1911.  The  increase  in  tractive  ef- 
fort and  total  weight  is  in  each  case  about  25  per  cent.,  while 
on  a  heating  surface  basis  the  new  locomotive  shows  an  in- 


are  of  the  arch-bar  type.    All  truck  wheels  under  the  locomotive 
and  tender  arc  steel  tired.    Air  sandcrs.  automatic  couplers  and 
West  ing  house  schedule  6  KT  combined  automatic  and  straight 
air  brakes  arc  used,  with  two  9'/3  in.  compressors. 
The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  and  data : 

GtHfal  Vela. 

Cage   J  ft.  0  in. 

Fuel   Soft  coal 

Wci«ht  on  drivers  122,700  Iba. 

Weight  on  front  truck  9,000  lb*. 


Narrow  Gage  All-Steel  Hopper  Car  of  60.000  lbs.  Capacity. 


crease  of  32  per  cent,  over  the  design  of  1911.  W  ith  a  boiler 
providiiiK  2."3  so,,  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  cubic  foot  of  cylin- 
der volume,  and  a  ratio  of  adhesion  of  4.43.  the  new  loco- 
motive is  similar  in  its  proportions  to  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful standard  gage  locomotives  having  the  same  wheel  arrange- 
ment and  using  saturated  steam.  The  tractive  effort  exerted  is 
27.700  lbs. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  type  and  deigned  for  a  work- 


Wright  on  hack  truck  15,450  lb«. 

Wrighl.  l.'lnl  engine  147,1  SO  lb*. 

Weight.  Iiilal  engine  ami  lender  ..2JO.0OO  Iba. 

Wheel  h.iv,  d'trinf  13  fl.  0  in. 

Wheal  lj.ne.  rigid  13  fl.  0  in. 

Win,  1  haaCi  toial  engine  27  ft.  5  in. 

Wlterl  tu»e.  K-tal  engine  and  tci:der  S3  ft.  0  in. 

B»Ut. 

Tine   Straight 

Winking  proam*   ISO.  ffca. 

hfomctffl   62  in, 

'i  i     ■  ■        of  »hret*   „  1.'  1ft  in. 
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Staying   Radii) 

Firebox,  length  and  width  96  in.  x  54  in. 

Firebox,  depth,  front  56X  In. 

Firebox,  depth,  back  Si*i  in. 

Firebox,  thickness  of  sheets,  tide*  5/16  in. 

Firebox,  thicknett  of  sheets,  back  5/16  in. 

Firebox,  thickneu  of  sheets,  crown  M  in. 

Firebox,  thickneu  of  sheetv  tube  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter  230 — 2  in. 

Tubes,  length   17  ft.  6  in. 

Heating  surface,  firebox  Ml  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  J  OT  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total  2.228  sq.  ft. 

Crate  area   26  sq.  ft. 

Kind   Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke  19  in.  x  24  in. 

Wkttlt. 

Driving,  diameter   48  in. 

Driving  journals   8yS  in.  x  8  in. 

Ttnitr. 

Wheels,  number   8 

Wheels,  diameter  .../  26  in, 

Tournals   4!4  in.  x  8  in. 

Water  capacity   4,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity   7  ton* 


The  hopper  car*,  which  were  built  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 


6  in.,  8  lb.  channels  extending  from  the  bolsters  to  the  end  till*. 
The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as  follows: 


Length  inside  25  ft-  7  in. 

Width  insids)   7  ft.  6  in. 

Width  over  side  stakes  8  ft.  H  in. 

length  over  striking  plates  27  ft.  4ft  in. 

Height  from  rail  to  center  of  coupler  2  ft,  2  In. 

Distance  center  to  center  of  trucks  18  ft.  4  in. 

Height  front  rail  to  top  of  body  8  ft.  6  in. 

Height  from  rail  to  top  of  brake  mast  8  ft.  1 1  H  in. 


NEW  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  PASSENGER 
STATION   AT  LOS  ANGELES. 


Plans  are  now  being  completed  for  a  new  passenger  station 
for  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  be  built  at  Fifth  street  and  Central 
avenue,  I.os  Angeles.  This  station  and  yard  are  designed  to 
furnish  facilities  ample  for  a  city  of  1,500,000  inhabitants.  As 
shown  in  the  drawings,  the  classic  style  of  architecture  has  been 
adopted.  The  station  building  proper  and  the  approaches  will 
cover  an  area  110  ft.  x  GOO  ft.,  while  the  depot  and  yards  will 
cover  15  acres.    The  station  will  be  a  through  station  with  14 


r  yr  ~  ~     ~  ^ ' !  1 1 T  T  7 ; • "  "T  •  j 

'  o     o  ^ j _ _ :  _ _ L  J 

Floor  Plan  of  Proposed  New  Los  Angeles  Passenger  Station. 


Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  arc  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  and  weigh 
about  20,700  lbs.  each,  the  body  weighing  12.000  lbs.,  and  the 
trucks  8,700  lbs.  The  body  bolsters  are  built  integral  with  the 
undcrframe  and  each  bolster  consists  of  one  li  in.  open  hearth 
steel  web  plate  with  a  malleable  iron  center  brace,  and  is  re- 
inforced at  the  top  with  a  flange  and  the  floor  of  the  car  and 
at  the  bottom  with  a  12  in.  x  in. -plate  and  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  5/16 
in.  rolled  angles.  There  is  one  cross  bearer  located  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  car  and  composed  of  angles  and  3/16  in.  plates.  The 
car  is  equipped  with  four  doors,  operated  by  the  Lind  door  gear. 
The  end  sheets  are  'j  in.  thick,  and  are  reinforced  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  flange ;  the  floor  and  side  sheets  arc  3/16  in. 
thick.  The  two  center  sills  are  made  of  10  in.,  20  lb.  channels 
and  extend  between  the  bolsters,  being  tied  together  and  re- 
inforced at  the  top  with  a  15^  in.  x  'J  in.  plate.  The  draft  sills 
are  also  10  in..  20  lb.  channels!  extending  from  the  end  of  the 
car  to  al»>ut  2  ft.  back  of  the  bolster.  The  end  silts  are  6  in., 
8  lb.  channels,  and  the  sub-end  sills  are  of  '  j  in.  pressed  steel, 
reinforced  at  the  top  and  Ixittom  with  flanges;  the  side  sills  arc 


tracks,  each  designed  to  hold  15  passenger  cars  and  2  engines. 

Access  to  the  trains  will  be  gained  by  means  of  a  subway 
running  under  the  main  passenger  tracks  and  connected  with 
each  platform  by  an  incline  an  an  easy  grade.  This  subway 
opens  into  a  public  exit  concourse  50  ft.  x  70  ft.  in  area.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  will  be  the  main  concourse  and  waiting  room, 
H)  ft.  x  210  ft.  in  tile,  reached  by  four  main  entrances.  Mez- 
zanine floors  provided  with  lounging  chairs,  writing  tables  and 
current  magazines  will  be  located  at  either  end  of  the  main 
concourse  Other  facilities,  including  information  bureau,  bag- 
gage and  check  rooms,  news  stands,  etc,  will  be  provided. 
One  important  feature  will  be  a  dining  room,  kitchen  and  lunch 
counter,  to  which  a  space  of  70  ft.  x  80  ft.  will  be  devoted. 

A  marquis  220  ft.  long  and  about  30  ft.  wide  will  be  located 
in  front  of  the  building  for  taxicab  and  automobile  passengers. 
The  building  will  be  wainscoted  throughout  with  mosaic  marble 
floors.  An  indirect  lighting  system  will  be  installed.  The  up- 
per floors  in  the  north  and  south  wings,  comprising  upwards 
of  25.000  sq.  ft.,  will  be  occupied  by  division  offices. 


Front  Elevation  of  Proposed  New  Southern  Pacific  Passenger  Station  at  Lot  Angelet. 
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THE  STAMFORD  COLLISION. 

The  continued  hearings  have  brought  out  little  of  value  to  add 
to  our  report  of  the  Stamford  collision  printed  fast  week.  The 
air  brake  inspectors  from  other  roads  invited  to  Connecticut  by 
the  New  Haven  road  gave  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  brake 
apparatus,  but  for  evidence  throwing  real  light  on  the  question 
whether  the  collision  was  in  any  degree  due  to  faults  of  the 
brake  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the  full  stenographic  report. 
Evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  Dohcrty's  experience  as  a  runner 
is  conflicting,  as  are  his  own  statements  as  to  where  he  ap- 
plied brakes. 

General  Manager  Bardo's  statement,  abstracted  below,  was  in 
part  denied  by  F.  S.  Evans,  representative  of  the  enginemen's 
committee.  He  said  that  his  committee  did  not  protest  against  the 
two-year  rule  but  against  the  manner  in  which  it  was  promul- 
gated. He  declared  that  the  enginernen  of  the  road  were  well 
qualified,  all  having  fired  on  passenger  trains  for  from  two  to 
six  years.  He  said  that  the  men  involved  in  the  accidents  at 
Bridgeport  and  Westport  were  not  inexperienced.  Mr.  Evans 
denied  that  the  brotherhood  had  forced  the  adoption  of  arty  rule 
detrimental  to  safe  operation. 

STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  MANAGER  BARDO. 

Speaking  at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  C.  L.  Bardo,  general  manager  of  the  road,  explained 
the  existing  agreements  between  the  engineers  and  the  company 
When  Mr.  Bardo  came  to  the  road  on  February  IS,  of  this  year, 
he  found  an  agreement  in  force,  made  in  1910,  which  provided 
that— 

Sparc  engineers  (hall  he  mn  first  in  and  out  so  far  ai  it  ia  possible 
with  the  requirements  of  Ihe  service  and,  v/bcti  engineers  are  assigned 
to  temporary  vacancies,  they  iball  remain  on  aame  provided  tbey  are  com- 
petent, until  the  regular  engineer  returns.  Tbey  shall  receive  rates  of  the 
regular  engineers  while  on  the  toad. 

This  rule  had  been  in  effect  ten  years  or  more.  For  many 
years  the  New  Haven  road  had  fewer  men  in  freight  service 
than  passenger,  so  that  the  rule  was  necessarily  different  from 
that  on  most  roads.  Until  recently  firemen  were  promoted  quite 
slowly  and  were  probably  better  qualified  than  are  the  men  who 
have  been  promoted  during  the  past  four  years.  On  December 
11.  1912,  an  order  from  the  general  manager  directed  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule,  to  the  effect  that  spare  engineers  who  had  less 
than  two  years,  experience,  or  two  years'  rating  as  engineers, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  run  through  passenger  trains,  and  that 
engineers  with  less  than  one  year's  service  would  not  be  allowed 
to  run  local  passenger  trains.  The  enginemen  protested  against 
this  rule  and  the  protest  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion when  Mr.  Bardo  took  charge  of  the  road.  He  could  not 
find  that  there  had  been  a  single  case  of  accident  or  other  trouble 
under  the  old  rule  of  1910;  no  case  where  a  young  engineer  had 
been  the  cause  of  trouble.  To  this  extent  the  protest  of  the  en- 
ginemen against  a  change  was  well  founded. 

Mr.  Bardo  held  long  discussions  with  the  general  committee 
of  engineers,  the  chairman  of  which  is  a  salaried  officer.  He  was 
dealing,  he  said,  not  with  the  Brotherhood  of  I-ocomotive  Engi- 
neers, but  with  the  road's  employees.  He  held  that  the  old  rule 
ought  to  be  modified  and  the  men  went  back  to  discuss  it  with 
their  constituents.  After  a  month  or  so  another  conference  was 
held  and  the  committee  submitted  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  "no 
engineer  who  has  less  than  one  year's  roster  rating  as  an  engi- 
neer shall  be  allowed  to  run  through  passenger  trail's."  Though 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Mr.  Bardo  accepted  this,  because  of  the 
uncertain  situation  at  th.it  time  "The  forces  were  in  many  re- 
spects disorganized.  The  train  service  was  bad  and  things  gen- 
erally were  out  ot  pear."  He  and  the  vice-president  had  long  dis- 
Ctissions  with  the  men  ?t  a  tinnier  of  division  terminals  In 
evcrv  discussion  the  men  were  told  that  the  question  of  safe 
operation  was  more  imv<  .riant  than  ary  thing  el«r  As  fate  as 
June  1  hi'  had  hud  a  l.-y  o.?ivn.-"ce  with  the  division  snper- 
mtriMl.r.t*.  ::t:d  i  t;  the  |.  .Tl.--.vin a:  >!;.«  di*i"»srd  a  half  day  w  ith 
the  em."-..-:  rs    n  iii'ivtlu   it    ;ri  -.•!>'. -it  I"  i.i:.l,  if      «M!-le,  "whit 


had  crept  into  our  engineers."  Until  w  ithin  eighteen  months  the 
New  Haven  road  has  compared  favorably  with  other  roads.  He 
believes  that  90  per  cent.,  probably  95  per  cent.,  of  the  men  in 
train  and  engine  service  are  as  good  as  there  will  be  found  on 
any  road.  "We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  Doherty  was  a  com- 
petent man.  In  all  general  matters  he  was.  But  I  am  satisfied 
now  that  his  judgment  was  unjustifiably  bad,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  train,  following,  as  he  did, 
the  first  section,  and  practically  on  the  time  of  that  train,  could 
approach  a  place  where  he  knew  that  he  was  to  stop,  where  he 
knew  that  the  other  train  must  be  ahead  of  him,  would  float 
down  in  there,  and  wait  until  he  got  within  300  ft  of  the  distant 
signal,  before  he  took  the  necessary  steps  to  stop.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  man  in  his  right  mind  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind. 
.  .  .  The  brotherhoods  have  not  intended  to  enforce  rules 
which  necessarily  tend  to  break  down  the  safety  of  the  service, 
but  they  have  been  edging  in,  inch  by  inch.  They  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  milk  and  water  investigations. 

"The  general  manager  of  a  railroad  should  have  power  to  say 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  he  should  have  the  power  to  en- 
force what  he  says.  He  cannot  have  the  power  if  the  organiza- 
tion is  going  to  point  the  pistol  at  him  every  time  that  he  at- 
tempts to  do  something  which  he  knows,  from  his  own  best 
judgment,  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

"It  is  time  that  the  public  should  understand  that  this  question 
of  railroad  safety  is  one  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested. 
There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  men  in  every  organization,  who 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  everything  they  can  hear 
of.  .  .  .  You  cannot  expect,  if  you  are  going  to  criticize  a 
railroad  as  this  railroad  has  been  criticized,  but  what  that  criti- 
cism is  going  to  reach  into  the  ranks.  It  is  going  to  result  in 
disloyalty  and  insubordination. 

"When  a  man  sees  that  the  man  he  is  working  for  is  being 
criticized,  he  has  got  an  axe  to  grind,  and  necessarily  he  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  right  away.  .  .  .  You  cannot  ex- 
pect if  your  division  superintendents  have  nut  got  the  power  to 
indict  and  enforce  discipline  and  to  make  it  stick  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  enforce  anything  else  " 

As  to  whether  he  was  being  coerced  when  the  committee  re- 
fused to  accept  the  two-year  rule.  Mr.  Bardo  said  'T  would 
not  say  that  I  was  being  coerced,  but  under  other  circumstances 
I  would  have  insisted  upon  an  enforcement  of  that  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing which  might  be  misconstrued,  on  the  part  of  the  men.  as 
an  attempt  to  take  away  from  them  anything  which  they  here- 
tofore had  had.  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  their  peace  of  mind. 
I  wanted  them  to  get  back  on  their  engines  and  begin  to  rail- 
ro:,d,  and  to  stop  worrying  about  something  that  was  not  going 
to  hurt  anybody." 

Railway  Extension-  in  Wester  x  Australia— One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  policy  of  the  enterprising  govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia  is  that  of  railway  extension,  by  which 
the  new  settlers  and  producers  are  enabled  to  get  their  goods  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  At  the  present  time  this  policy  is 
beinsr  pursued.  There  are  now  authorized  and  under  construc- 
tion m  Western  Australia  nine  new  railways,  totaling  in  length 
f-M  miles  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Trans-Continentat  Railway, 
1,030  miles  in  length,  which  the  federal  go\ eminent  is  bnildmg 
to  connect  the  famous  mining  center  of  Kalgoorlic  with  Port 
Augusta  in  South  \ustralia.  and  thereby  linking  Perth,  the  chief 
renter  ot"  Western  Australia,  with  all  the  capitals  of  the  eastern 
states  One  of  the  lines  under  construction  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment, that  from  Wickepin  to  Merridin.  is  a  part  of  the  new- 
state  railway  which  is  to  connect  with  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way at  Kalgoorlie.  Another  important  line  is  that  from  Wengan 
Hills  to  Mullewa,  which  traverses  ."3  miles  of  country,  much  of 
it  admirably  suited  for  wheat  growing,  it  connects  the  Murchison 
Railway  with  the  Eastern  tioldt'iehls  Railway.  The  other  hncs 
under  construction  are  heing  taken  int< •  new  agricultural  districts 
v.:t:i  •'"-<  o\i,.»-t  of  promoting  settlement  and  development. 
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AMERICAN  80CIETY  FOR  TESTING 
MATERIALS. 


Tbe  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  held  its  sixteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  this  week,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth.  At  the  first  session  the  subject  of 
preservative  coatings  for  structural  material  was  under  discus- 
sion, and  in  the  report  by  the  committee  a  very  prominent  place 
was  given  to  the  annual  inspections  of  the  paints  that  are  being 
tested  on  the  Havre  de  Grace  bridge  and  the  panels  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  report  in  regard  to  the  former  is  very  elaborate,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  paints  are  referred  to  by  number  only,  and 
there  is  no  key  appended  to  indicate  what  these  numbers  mean, 
it  is  worthless  as  a  matter  of  reference  and  information. 

The  fourth  annual  inspection  of  the  panels  at  Atlantic  City 
is  given  in  great  detail  both  for  the  inspections  of  1912  and 
1913.  From  this  it  appears  that  American  vermilion  (chrome 
scarlet)  is  in  an  almost  perfect  condition.  In  fact  four  out  of 
five  of  the  inspectors  so  marked  it,  and  the  fifth  marked  it  as  9, 
10  being  the  perfect  mark.  This  cut  the  average  down  to  9.8. 
The  next  highest  average  is  zinc  and  lead  chromate  at  8.3;  then 
comes  zinc  chromate  at  8.0,  followed  by  zinc  and  barium 
chromate  and  magnetic  black  oxide,  both  of  which  are  at  7A. 
Red  lead  and  natural  graphite  are  about  the  same,  being  6.3 
and  6.2  respectively,  while  artificial  graphite  drops  down  to  2.6. 

The  only  discussion  was  brought  out  by  the  suggestion  to  the 
committee  that  it  publish  a  key  to  the  paints  in  the  test  on  the 
Havre  de  Grace  bridge,  so  that  the  data  would  be  available  to 
the  members.  It  was  explained  that  this  would  be  impossible 
because  the  paints  used  were  being  tested  in  confidence  and 
that  they  were  known  only  by  chemical  composition.  To  which 
it  was  pertinently  asked,  what  was  the  use  of  tests  if  no  one 
was  to  know  what  they  meant? 

A  report  was  made  on  the  corrosion  of  metals  in  connection 
with  a  series  of  tests  that  have  been  conducted  on  plates  exposed 
to  the  gases  of  the  Weehawken  tunnel,  where  the  fumes  from 
locomotives  are  very  dense.  The  report  gave,  in  considerable  de- 
tail, the  rate  of  corrosion  of  the  different  plates  on  the  basis  of 
a  calculated  rate  over  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface.  The 
report  was  severely  criticized  on  the  basis  that  it  was  misleading 
to  assume  that  the  loss  of  metal  was  an  indication  of  the  value 
of  a  metal  as  a  resistant  to  corrosion.  For  example,  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  corrosion  extended  uniformly 
over  a  plate  the  destructiveness  would  be  much  less  than  it 
would  be  if  it  occurred  as  pitting,  even  though  the  loss  of  metal 
might  be  greater.  It  is  segregated  corrosion  that  is  most  to  be 
dreaded.  Then  it  is  quite  important  that  the  surface  condition 
of  the  plates  be  considered  in  estimating  the  rate  of  corrosion. 
If  the  plates  are  exposed  as  they  come  from  the  mill  with  the 
scale  on,  it  is  evident  that  the  results  obtained  will  be  dependent 
on  the  character  of  the  scale  with  which  each  is  covered.  Again, 
to  expose  unprotected  plates  to  the  gases  from  locomotives  is 
not  to  follow  practice  in  any  particular.  No  one  docs  such  a 
thing  in  actual  work.  Plates  of  iron  or  steel  are  always  pro- 
tected by  some  coating  that  is  to  protect  them  from  rust.  But  if 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  rust  resisting  qualities  of 
metals  they  should  always  be  freed  from  mill  scale,  a*  it  will 
promote  rust  and  it  will  be  found  that  corrosion  is  always  more 
rapid,  so  long  as  there  is  any  scale  on  the  metal,  than  it  is  after- 
wards. 

M.  McNaughton,  of  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  presented  a 
paper  on  an  "Outline  of  a  Test  for  Indicating  the  Relative 
Priming  and  Top  Coat  Values  of  Different  Paints." 

The  generally  accepted  conclusion,  reached  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years,  is  that  the  best  protection 
against  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  is  not  to  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  any  one  kind  of  paint,  but  by  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  paint  in  combinations.  Certain  paints  are  excellent  as 
primers,  while  others  give  the  best  service  when  used  as  top 


coatings.  The  importance  of  a  simple  form  to  determine  the 
value  of  paints  in  these  particulars  seems  evident.  Three  years 
ago  the  writer  started  a  test  with  this  idea  in  view. 

Briefly  the  scheme  is  as  follows.  The  upper  half  of  a  steel 
plate  (10  in.  x  16  in.  is  a  good  size)  is  painted  with  one  of  the 
two  paints  being  tested,  while  the  lower  half  is  painted  with 
the  other.  When  dry,  the  left  half  of  the  plate  is  painted 
with  the  first  paint,  and  the  right  half  with  the  second  paint. 
This  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  test,  and  gives  four  combinations 
of  coats.  The  plate  may  be  divided  into  thirds  and  three  paints 
tested,  giving  nine  combinations  of  two  coats  each. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tests  made  on  one  plate  are  much  more 
easily  compared  than  when  made  on  separate  plates,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  there  being  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  metal  itself.  The  discussion  drifted  away  from  tbe 
text  of  the  paper  and  centered  about  the  value  of  red  lead  of 
98  per  cent,  purity,  as  compared  with  one  of  85  per  cent  and 
IS  per  cent,  litharge,  with  the  general  opinion  that  the  addition 
of  litharge  increases  the  protective  qualities  of  the  coating. 


NEW  RAILROAD  LAW  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  law  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Massachusetts  Slate 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  was  noticed  in  the  Railtvay 
Agt  Gait  It  t  last  week,  page  1580.  The  full  text  of  the  law, 
which  consists  of  thirty  sections,  shows  that  it  includes  in  the 
term  "common  carrier"  all  railroads,  street  railways  (which  arc 
called  railways),  electric  railroads,  steamships,  express  service, 
car  service,  telephone  lines  and  telegraph  line*.  The  commis- 
sion—now to  be  called  the  Public  Service  Commission— has  gen- 
eral supervision  and  regulation  of  and  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  all  these  facilities.  The  law  takes  effect  July  1,  and  the 
governor  is  to  appoint  two  additional  members,  so  as  to  make 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  five.  The  commissioners  choose 
their  own  chairman.  The  salary  of  the  chairman  is  $8,500,  and 
of  the  other  members  $8,000  each.  Not  more  than  three  com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party.  The 
powers  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  are  transferred  to  the  new 
commission. 

No  contested  matter  upon  which  a  public  hearing  is  required 
shall  be  heard  or  decided  by  less  than  three  members  of  the  new 
commission.  The  commission  may  appoint  a  counsel  and  may 
employ  all  necessary  engineers,  accountants,  etc  It  may  in- 
quire into  rates,  practices,  etc.;  may  be  represented  at  public 
hearings  before  any  legislative  committee  or  public  board,  of 
any  state,  with  respect  to  proposed  legislation  in  Massachusetts, 
and  may  confer  with  or  appear  before  boards  of  other  states 
having  power  over  common  carriers.  It  may  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  all  accounts  of  common  carriers,  whenever 
found  desirable.  It  may  prescribe  a  system  of  accounts  and  shall 
make  these  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  forms  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission  may  de- 
termine the  fair  value  of  property,  for  any  purpose,  and  may 
make  a  revaluation  when  deemed  necessary. 

Sections  15  and  16  regulate  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commission.  Authority  must  be  se- 
cured from  the  commission  for  all  issues  which  run  over  twelve 
months.  The  decision  of  the  commission  as  to  the  amount  oi 
stock  necessary  for  any  given  purpose  must  be  based  on  the 
price  at  which  such  stock  is  to  be  issued.  Under  the  old  law 
bonds  could  be  issued  only  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value 
of  stock.  The  present  law  permits  bonds  to  the  amount  of  twice 
the  par  value  of  stock.  Penalties  are  provided  against  directors, 
treasurers,  etc.,  who  vote  for  any  illegal  issue. 

Section  17  requires  all  charges  for  service  to  be  just  an  I 
reasonable.  Charges  now  lawfully  in  effect  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  lawful  until  the  commission  otherwise  orders;  but 
this  provision  shall  not  give  to  such  rates  any  greater  weight. 
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as  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  other  rates,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have. 

Section  18  prohibits  free  transportation,  with  the  usual  excep- 
tions, among  the  excepted  classes  being  officers  or  employees  of 
the  legislature. 

Section  19.  Common  carriers  may  make  commodity  rates  and 
other  special  rates.  Rates  now  in  force  by  virtue  of  existing 
contracts,  are  not  to  be  deemed  discriminatory  unless  the  com- 
mission so  determines,  but  the  commission  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  taking  action  because  of  a  contract  now  in  force-  Com- 
mon carriers  may  issue  mileage,  school  and  other  special  tick- 
ets, unless  the  commission  shall  forbid.  All  season  tickets,  be- 
fore issuance,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission 
as  to  form  and  conditions. 

Section  20  has  provisions  for  publication  of  tariffs,  etc,  similar 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  Section  21 
allows  the  commission  to  suspend  for  six  months  any  proposed 
increase  in  rates.  In  case  of  suspension,  the  burden  of  proof,  to 
show  that  an  increase  is  necessary,  rests  on  the  carrier.  In  case 
of  a  proposed  decrease  in  a  rate  the  commission  may  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate,  if  the  one  proposed  is  held  to  be  insufficient  to  yield 
reasonable  compensation. 

Section  22.  Whenever  the  commission,  after  hearing,  finds 
that  rates  arc  unjust  or  are  insufficient  to  yield  reasonable  com- 
pensation, it  shall  determine  and  prescribe  reasonable  rates.  The 
commission  may  suspend  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  of 
the  law. 

Section  23  gives  powers  in  regard  to  practices,  equipment, 
service,  etc,  similar  to  those  relating  to  rates.  The  commis- 
sion may,  after  hearing,  require  any  standard  gage  railroad  to 
be  equipped  for  electric  power,  but  shall  consider  the  relative 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  other 
changes  which  may  be  needed;  all  in  regard  to  the  financial 
ability  of  the  carrier  and  its  duties  to  the  public. 

Section  24  gives  power  to  regulate  the  number  of  men  in  the 
crew  of  a  train. 

Section  25  authorizes  the  establishment  of  through  routes  and 
through  rates.  The  commission  may  grant  locations  for  con- 
necting tracks.  Each  road  shall  have  full  authority  over  trains 
on  its  own  tracks.  The  commission  may  order  connecting  tracks 
laid  to  private  side  tracks  if  the  probable  amount  of  business  is 
deemed  sufficient. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  equity  to 
review,  annul,  modify  or  amend  the  orders  of  the  commission, 
to  the  extent  only  of  the  unlawfulness  of  such  orders.  This 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  all  valid  orders  of  the 
commission  and  all  provisions  of  the  Act. 


THE  SERVICE  RECORDER. 


The  "service  recorder"  is  a  time-piece  which  carries  on  its 
face  a  paper  dial  for  making  a  continuous  record,  like  a  pencil 
mark,  throughout  a  period  of  24  hours,  and  connected  with 
which  is  a  large  pendulum  that  swings  only  when  the  clock  is 
disturbed.  The  device  is  used  on  moving  vehicles,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles or  locomotives,  for  making  a  record,  independent  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  car  or  engine,  of  the  time  that  it  has 
been  in  motion;  in  other  words,  the  time  that  the  engine  has 
been  at  work.  When  the  engine  is  absolutely  still  a  continuous 
thin  line  is  recorded,  but  when  it  is  in  motion  the  pencil  moves 
transversely,  as  related  to  the  thin  line,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween time  in  motion  and  time  at  rest  is  thus  clearly  indicated 
to  the  inspector.  Automobile  truck-  used  largely  on  city  street* 
(<>r  earryitiK  merchandise,  and  switching  locomotives  used  in  ex- 
tensive industrial  plant-,  a*  well  an  in  railroad  yards,  have  Iteeti 
equipped  with  large  numbers  oi  these  recorders,  and  the  users 
express  marked  SHtist'.xtion  with  the  results.  A  truck  driver  or 
a  switching  foreman  who  waste*  time  »hile  out  of  sight  of  head- 
quarters finds,  next  morning,  when  the  clerk  at  headquarters 
takes  out  the  day's  record  sheet  and  puts  in  a  new  blank  for  the 


succeeding  day,  that  the  amount  of  time  that  has  been  lost  is 
revealed. 

The  recorder  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical  iron  box  about  8 
in.  in  diameter,  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  front  wall  of  the 
locomotive  cab,  or  to  any  vertical  surface  of  the  vehicle  which 
is  transverse  to  the  road  over  which  it  travels.  There  is  no  con- 
nection from  the  clockwork  to  the  running  gear  or  to  anything 
outside  the  case.  When  locked  up.  every  part  of  the  apparatus 
is  concealed.  Closing  the  door  (the  clock  being  wound  up) 
starts  the  record,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  small  cut  in 
the  edge  of  the  record  paper.  Opening  the  door  cuts  the  paper 
again,  thus  making  a  record  of  the  times  of  opening  and  closing, 
which  cannot  be  tampered  with. 

A  record  sheet  is  about  6  in.  in  diameter.  A  sample  record, 
reduced  somewhat  less  than  one-half  in  diameter,  is  repro- 
duced in  the  accompanying  engraving.  This  record  was  made 
on  a  factory  truck,  and  the  periods  that  the  vehicle  was  in  mo- 
tion are  indicated  by  the  heavy  black  spots.  The  longest  one  is 
that  from  10:40  a.  m.  to  11:15  a.  m.  Work  was  begun  at  6:35 
a.  m..  and  terminated  at  4:47  p.  m.  The  longest  time  not  in 
motion  was  from  11:15  to  12:58.    The  thin  line,  showing  that 


A  Sample  Record. 

the  truck  was  at  rest,  extends  completely  around  the  circle,  ex 
cept  for  the  black  sections,  but  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  en- 
graving.   If  the  driver  had  taken  the  truck  out  for  a  joy  ride 
at  midnight  black  marks  at  the  bottom  of  the  circle  would  have 
revealed  the  fact. 

The  makers  of  the  service  recorder  give  the  following  names 
of  owners  of  locomotives  who  use  it :  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company;  American  Steel  Foundries;  Ann  Arbor  Railroad; 
Arizona  &  New  Mexico  Railway;  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Buffalo 
Creek ;  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy ;  Chicago  Great  Western ; 
Chicago  Junction;  Chicago  &  North  Western;  Chicago  Short 
Line ;  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana ;  Colorado  &  Southern ; 
Columbia  &  Puget  Sound ;  Delray  Connecting ;  Duluth,  Missabe 
&  Northern;  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana;  Great  Northern;  Ivory- 
dale  &  Millcrcck  Valley;  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal;  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern;  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpcming;  Lake 
Superior  Terminal  &  Transfer;  Manufacturers'  Railway  (St 
Louis) ;  Michigan  Central ;  Newburgh  &  South  Shore ;  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River;  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany; Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  4  Wash- 
ington Many  of  these  roads  have  given  second  orders  for  the 
servile  recorder. 

The  factory  of  the  Service  Recorder  Company  is  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  it  has  offices  in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago. 
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DELCO  SAFETY   WATER  GLASS  SHIELD. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requires  very  close 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  protection  of  water  glass  gages  in 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  occupants  of  locomotive  cabs  in 
case  of  the  bursting  of  the  gage  glass.  The  Delco  safety  water 
gage  shield,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  was  devised  to 
prevent  the  flying  of  broken  glass  and  also  the  scalding  of  the 
hands  of  persons  engaged  in  turning  off  the  gage  cocks  after  a 
water  glass  bursts.  It  consists  of  a  one-piece  body  fitted  with 
glands  to  receive  the  regular  tubular  glass,  and  with  slots  for 
the  heavy  glass  protecting  plates.  The  glass  shield  is  omitted 
at  the  rear  and  a  perforated  plate  or  netting  is  inserted  in  its 
place  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  water  and  steam  when  a 
gage  glass  bursts;  this  prevents  the  steam  and  water  from 
Mowing  down  and  scalding  the  hands  of  any  one  engaged  in 
turning  off  the  gage  cocks.  The  shield  is  made  in  a  standard 
length  which  permits  the  use  of  tubular  glasses  with  fused 
ends,  thus  overcoming  breakages  due  to  rough  edges  which  fre- 
quently start  progressive  fractures.    The  one-piece  construction 


Delco  Safety  Water  Glass  Shield. 

also  permits  the  water  glass  to  be  perfectly  alined  and  over- 
comes the  difficulty  of  the  glass  breaking  due  to  a  twisting  action 
on  account  of  one  of  the  fittings  being  out  of  line.  Tubular 
extensions  arc  provided  so  that  the  shield  may  be  assembled 
complete  before  application  to  the  boiler,  and  may  be  applied 
between  boiler  fittings  placed  any  distance  apart.  As  the  water 
glass  is  contained  in  the  shield  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  in  renewing  a  glass  to  forget  the  application  of  the 
shield. 

A  straight  passage  is  provided  entirely  through  the  water  glass 
and  boiler  fittings  so  that  a  wire  may  be  passed  through  to 
clean  out  obstructions,  as  is  required  by  law. 

The  Delco  shield  is  the  invention  of  H.  <_".  Manchester,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  equipment,  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  and  over  750  of  them  arc  in  use  on  that  road.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  American  Safety  Lamp  &  Mine  Supply 
Company,  Scranton.  Pa. 


IMPROVED   FLEXIBLE  STEEL   AIR  BRAKE 
HOSE. 


In  addition  to  the  troubles  with  the  standard  air  brake  hose,  due 
to  bursting,  blowing  off  of  fittings,  chafing,  etc.,  difficulty  is  en- 
countered on  some  roads  by  uncoupling  or  pulling  off  of  the  fit- 
tings on  the  long  passenger  equipment  when  taking  short  cross- 
overs. Armored  hose,  when  applied  to  this  equipment,  did  not 
uncouple,  which  increased  the  already  high  strain  on  the  hose 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  armor  clamp  on  the  nipple  end,  and 
this  was  remedied  by  eliminating  the  sharp  corner  at  the  base 
of  the  finger  which  extendi  forward  to  engage  with  the  fittings. 
The  design  of  clamp  shown  in  the  illustration  was  adopted  aftei 
subjecting  two  lengths  of  hose,  lilted  with  several  types  of 
clamps,  to  a  reciprocating  motion,  approximating  the  hardest 
conditions  to  which  it  could  be  subjected  in  service.  The  hose, 
when  extended  the  maximum  distance,  was  on  the  point  of  un- 
coupling, and  if  the  gaskets  were  not  changed  very  frequently  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  them  connected.  The  new  clamp  withstood 
51.960  alternations  as  compared  with  l.-WO  with  the  old  type. 
The  old  style  failed  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  those  in 
service,  while  the  new  type  corrected  this  trouble.  The  test  of 
the  new  design  showed  that  although  the  strain  developed  was 
so  great  that  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  cl»mp  slightly  cracked, 
where  it  bends  down  to  engage  with  the  Collar  on  the  nipple, 
yet.  even  if  this  condition  occurred  in  service,  no  danger  would 
result  as  the  other  clamp,  being  intact,  would  prevent  the  danger 
of  failure  due  to  blowing  out  of  fittings. 

The  armored  air  brake  hose  is  intended  not  only  to  overcome 
chafing  and  kinking,  but  also  to  eliminate  the  source  of  other 
air  brake  hose  troubles.  The  stretching  test  in  the  M.  C.  B. 
specifications  explains  this  very  thoroughly,  as  the  quality  of  the 


Armored  Air  Brake  Hoee  with  Improved  Clamp. 

rubber  is  governed  by  its  ability  to  resist  deterioration  when 
under  strain.  The  armor  offers  very  high  resistance  to  internal 
pressures,  thereby  relieving  the  duck  or  canvas  of  the  hose; 
consequently  it  is  claimed  there  is  no  deterioration  of  the  rub- 
ber due  to  stretching.  Further,  porosity  enters  into  the  question, 
as  the  tendency  of  internal  pressure  is  not  to  develop  defects,  as 
in  the  case  of  unarmorcd  hose,  but  to  compress  the  wall  of  the 
rubber  hose  against  the  armor  with  exactly  the  opposite  effect, 
t  hating  of  the  inner  tube  by  the  nipple  is  also  greatly  reduced, 
and  recent  improvements  in  the  flexibility  of  the  armor  showed, 
in  the  tests  referred  to,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  trouble 
from  that  source.  This  hose  is  manufactured  by  the  Sprague 
F.lectric  Works.  527  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York. 


BABCOCK  SAFETY  WATER  GAGE. 


In  the  designing  of  safety  water  gages  it  is  most  important  that 
the  passage  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  and  water 
after  a  water  glass  bursts  be  amply  large,  as  otherwise  pressure 
will  accumulate  and  cause  the  breakage  of  the  protective  glass 
in  the  shield,  and  the  steam  will  pass  directly  into  the  cab.  In 
the  gage  which  has  been  adopted  as  standard  on  the  Pittsburgh 
ft  Lake  Krie  a  pipe,  shown  in  the  illustrations,  has  been  provided 
to  carry  off  the  broken  gb>>,  ns  well  as  the  steam  and  Water 
during  the  interval  while  the  gage  cocks  are  being  closed  This 
safety  gage  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  heavy  glass  plates,  an 
outer  and  an  inner,  the  latter  being  held  in  place  by  stcr!  springs 
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Babcock  Safety  Water  Gage. 


Bibcock  Safety  Water  Gage  with  Glass  Removed. 


The  purpose  of  the  inner  plate  is  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  and  in  case  the  inner  plates  should  break  there  is  still 
left  the  outer  set  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam  and  broken 
glass  into  the  cab.  These  protecting  plates  are  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  both  the  engineman  and  the  fireman  can  get  a  plain 
view  of  the  inner  tubular  glass.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the 
breakage  of  the  inner  plates  is  very  unlikely,  owing  to  their 
location  permitting  only  a  glancing  blow  from  particles  of  broken 
glass. 

This  safety  gage  is  the  invention  of  F.  H.  Babcock,  assistant 
boiler  shop  foreman,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  McKees  Rocks. 
Pa.,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Car  k  Ship  Hard- 
ware Manufacturing  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


ARMORED   SQUIRT  HOSE. 


In  our  issue  of  May  2,  1913,  page  976,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  locomotive 
boilers  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  showed  that  243  acci- 
dents, or  more  than  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  were  due 
to  defective  squirt  hose  and  connections.  That  the  seriousness 
of  this  has  not  been  more  fully  recognized  before  this  is  doubt- 
less because  none  of  these  accidents  prove  fatal,  and  usually  the 
men  recover  within  a  very  short  time.  They  are  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  the  hose  or  by  the  hose  being  forced  off  its  connec- 
tion, thus  allowing  the  steaming  hot  water  to  scald  the  firemen, 
and  in  some  instances  the  enginemen  as  welt.  In  many  cases  a 
cheap  grade  of  garden  hose  is  used,  which  soon  fails  under  the 


Armored  Squirt  Hose. 


severe  service  to  which  it  is  subjected  and  in  other  cases  the 
hose  is  very  insecurely  fastened  to  its  connection. 

Various  schemes  arc  being  devised  to  overcome  this  defect. 
These  include  the  attempt  to  use  cold  water  from  the  tender 
tank,  or  to  use  an  ejector.  Another  means  is  to  use  a  stronger 
hose,  which  is  proof  against  bursting,  and  with  fastenings  such 
that  it  cannot  be  forced  from  its  connection  to  the  boiler.  The 
Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Company  of  Trenton.  N.  J.,  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  manufacturing  a  flexible  armored 
hose.  It  was  first  adapted  for  use  as  a  squirt  hose  about  three 
years  ago,  and  is  reported  to  have  given  good  results  and  to 
have  an  exceptionally  long  life.  Five  thousand  locomotives  are 
said  to  be  equipped  with  it,  on  such  roads  as  the  Pennsylvania. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
Rnstnn  &  Maine. 

The  hose  is  made  with  a  steam  tube  instead  of  a  water  tube, 
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and  will  therefore  last  much  longer  under  the  action  of'  the  hot 
water.  It  is  covered  with  a  strong  flexible  covering  of  steel, 
protecting  it  against  exterior  wear  and  the  chafing  caused  by  the 


constant  vibrati 


the  locomotive.   Special  fastenings,  which 


are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration,  have  been  devised  to  pre- 
vent it  from  blowing  off  the  nipple.  Obviously  the  first  cost 
will  be  much  higher  than  for  that  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  it  is 
said  to  last  so  much  longer  that  its  cost  per  unit  of  time  is  con- 
siderably less. 


EJECTOR   FOR    COAL  SPRINKLING. 


It  is  the  general  custom  in  wetting  down  the  coal  on  loco- 
motives to  take  the  water  supply  from  the  delivery  pipe  of  one 
of  the  injectors  through  a  squirt  hose  and  the  necessary  con 
nections.   The  water  in  the  injector  delivery  pipe  is  at  a  tem- 


perature and  pressure  sufficiently  high  to  cause  serious  accidents 
in  cases  where  the  hose  bursts.  The  device  shown  in  the  two 
illustrations,  for  the  sprinkling  of  locomotive  coal,  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  injector,  taking  its  steam  supply  from  a  pipe 
branching  off  from  the  blower  pipe.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  lifting  injector;  steam  is  admitted  through  a  %  in. 
globe  valve  and  raises  the  water  through  the  suction  pipe  which 
is  connected  to  the  main  delivery  pipe  from  the  tender.  A  yi 
in.  valve  is  placed  in  this  suction  pipe  to  prevent  waste  of  water 
in  case  the  apparatus  is  located  below  the  highest  water  level 
in  the  tender,  and  also  to  prevent  air  being  drawn  into  the  suc- 


Section  Through  Ejector  for  Coal  8prinkllng. 

tion  of  the  injector  should  there  be  an  obstruction  in  the  suc- 
tion hose.  The  quantity  of  steam  used  is  very  small,  and  al- 
though there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  sprinkle  the  coal,  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  no 
serious  accident  can  occur  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  steam 
which  is  very  commonly  seen  in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive  when 
the  squirt  hose  is  being  used. 

This  device  was  developed  and  is  being  manufactured  by  the 
Hancock  Inspirator  Company,  Boston,  Mass  .  and  is  being  ap- 
plied to  150  Baltimore  &  Ohio  locomotives. 


Application  of  Hancock  Ejector  for  Sprinkling  Coal. 


Australian  Railwav  Construction  Pians. — A  commission 
will  he  appointed  to  advise  the  government  on  railway  matters 
affecting  the  Northern  Territory  in  Victoria,  particularly  a< 
regards  the  adequacy  of  the  present  line,  the  necessity  for  further 
developmental  work,  and  also  the  prospect  of  linking  up  the 
territory  railways  with  the  system  of  the  other  stales.  The 
committee  will  consult  and  ascertain  precisely  the  railway  con- 
struction program  to  he  carried  out  in  Queensland.  Western 
Australia  and  South  Australia,  all  of  which  states  adjoin  the 
Northern  Territory.  The  final  recommendations  will  include  a 
large  amount  of  construction  work  and  will  necessitate  the 
penditurc  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Transportation  in  Madras— It  is  suggested  that  the  needs 
of  better  transportation  facilities  in  the  Madras  presidency 
might  he  met,  in  the  absence  of  railway  extensions,  by  putting 
industrial  motors  on  the  roads.  A  Madras  correspondent  of 
an  Indian  contemporary  remarks  that  the  leap  from  railways 
to  motor  traffic  is  easy  and  that  the  increased  utilization  of  road 
traction  would  be  justifiable,  if  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  not  putting  all  your  traffic  eggs  in  one  basket.  The  demand 
for  more  ample  traveling  and  freight  car  facilities  forms  one 
of  the  principal  themes  at  the  meetings  of  the  District  Boards 
It  is  constantly  coming  under  the  consideration  of  trades  people 
and  of  their  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  need  is  universal 
and  insistent. 
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Representative  Willis  of  Ohio  has  introduced  in  Congress  a 
liill  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  certain  author- 
ity over  intrastate  railroad  rates. 

Representative  Levy  of  New  York  has  introduced  in  Congress 
a  bill  to  allow  competing  railroads  to  make  traffic  contracts, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Maurice  Prcvost.  a  French  aviator,  on  June  19,  flew  217 
miles  at  the  rate  of  117  miles  an  hour.  This  was  a  straightaway 
flight.  The  previous  record  made  by  Prcvost  was  made  on  a 
circular  course. 

Officers  of  the  conductors'  and  the  brakemen's  brotherhoods 
have  distributed  blank  ballots  for  the  proposed  vote  in  regard  to 
authorizing  the  officers  to  declare  a  strike  if  they  deem  such 
action  necessary. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  ex- 
aminations July  28  lor  candidates  for  the  position  of  examiner 
of  accounts,  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  sal- 
ary from  $1,860  to  $3,000. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  established  a  refrigeration 
department,  in  charge  of  G.  D.  Shafer,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  transportation,  to  encourage  the  use  of  re- 
frigerator cars  for  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments. 

William  H.  Schroedcr,  cngincman  of  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  train  No.  11,  and  responsible  for  the  collision  at 
Corning,  N.  V.,  July  4,  1912,  was  last  week  tried  on  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  and  was  acquitted.  The  jury  deliberated  on 
Ihc  case  two  hours  and  38  minutes.    The  trial  lasted  nine  days. 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Minnesota  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill 
to  amend  the  28-hour  law,  relative  to  feeding  and  watering  ani- 
mals in  transit,  so  as  to  exempt  switching  railroads  over  which 
live  stock  is  carried  for  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  miles.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  shops  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Salt  Lake  City 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  tire  on  the  night  of  June  18;  estimated 
loss  $200,000.  The  paint  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  planing  mill, 
engine  room  and  wheel  shop  were  destroyed,  together  with  25 
freight  cars.  6  passenger  cars  and  3  cabooses.  Officers  of  the 
road  announce  that  the  shops  will  l>r  replaced  by  much  larger 
ones,  but  the  exact  location  has  not  yet  been  announced 

\.  W.  Smalten.  chairman  of  the  general  safety  committee  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  I'.iul,  lias  addressed  a  petition  to 
lh<-  municipal  ."oiirt  judges  of  Chit-ago,  asking  them  to  impose 
penalties  on  all  trespassers  brought  before  the  courts.  With 
the  petition  was  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  person* 
killed  while  trespassing  on  railway  tracks  during  the  past  20 
years,  anr'  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  trespassers  killed  and 
injured,  and  passengers  and  employees  killed  and  injured  during 
the  year  1912. 

The  Illinois  legislature,  in  its  closing  session,  last  week,  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  state  public  utilities  commission  with  broad 
power*.  It  is  being  strongly  opposed  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
hy  civic  organizations  because  it  docs  not  provide  '"home  ride" 
for  Chicago,  and  the  go* error  is  being  urged  to  veto  it.  He  has 
agreed  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  The  legis- 
lature adjourned  without  passing  the  anti-pass  law,  and  without 
taking  action  on  a  large  number  of  railway  bills,  including  th* 
full  crew  bill  and  an  electric  headlight  bill. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  has  recently  begun  a  series  'if  articles  on 
station  efficiency,  in  which  questions  pertaining  to  details  of 
station  organization  and  system  will  be  discussed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  encouragement  to  agents  by  pointing  out  tlie  im- 
portance of  their  work,  and  of  assisting  them  by  describing 
methods  of  obtaining  better  results  The  first  article  is  pre- 
liminary and  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  system  to  prevent 
I'  si  motion  and  1"  obtain  bitter  results  with  less  work 

The  !••<•"•*  oo-,l,l,--ir,ielr  railway  and  highway  bridge  to  be 
NrU  k.t.ss  the  Mississippi  tmr  at  Memphis  by  the  Chicago. 


Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  St.  Louis  South- 
western, is  to  be  called  the  "J.  T.  Harahan  Bridge,"  in  honor  of 
the  late  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  who  was  killed  in  a 
collision  at  Kinmundy,  III.,  in  January,  1912,  while  on  his  way 
to  Memphis  on  work  in  connection  with  the  bridge.  Mr.  Harahan 
at  that  time  was  president  of  the  Arkansas  &  Memphis  Railway 
Bridge  &  Terminal  Company,  the  corporation  organised  to  build 
the  bridge. 

A  petition  for  a  receiver  for  the  Southern  New  England  Rail- 
road has  been  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  an 
behalf  of  John  Marsch.  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  proposed 
line  between  Providence  and  Palmer.  The  ground  for  the  pe- 
tition was  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  company  to  pay  a  claim  ot 
Marsch.  Marsch  says  that  he  has  already  been  paid  about 
$500,000;  that  he  is  entitled  to  $1,510,000  damages  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  contract  and  that  the  officers  of  the  defendant  com- 
pany and  the  Grand  Trunk  have  admitted  that  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  $240,000 

Chapter  462  of  the  Laws  of  New  York,  passed  this  year,  makes 
10  hours'  labor  within  12  consecutive  hours  a  legal  day's  labor 
in  the  operation  of  railroads  and  street  railroads,  except  where 
the  mileage  system  of  [paying  men  engaged  in]  running  trains  is 
in  operation.  This  law  applies  to  all  roads  30  miles  long  or 
longer.  It  forbids  the  employment  of  trainmen  for  more  than 
16  consecutive  hours ;  and  whenever  a  man  has  been  on  dttty 
for  16  hours  he  must  have  at  least  10  consecutive  hours  off  duty. 
Among  the  exceptions  allowed  are  cases  where  a  man  is  delayed 
by  "unexpected  delays  of  connecting  trains" 

The  bill,  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
to  amend  the  Erdman  taw  relative  to  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, was  introduced  in  Congress  last  week,  and  on  Monday  of 
this  week  was  favorably  reported  by  Senator  Newlands,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  At 
a  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee  the  bill  was  opposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  argued  that  no  amendment  to  the 
Frdman  law  was  needed  except  to  provide  for  a  larger  number 
of  arbitrators.  The  bill  has  the  effect  of  repealing  that  clause  of 
the  present  law  which  designates  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  now  a  subordinate  in  the  Department  of  l^bor.  as 
mediator. 

The  Chicago  city  council  committee  on  railway  terminals,  at  a 
meeting  on  June  23.  decided  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4  against  the  idea 
ol  a  central  union  passenger  station,  for  all  roads  entering  the 
city,  which  has  been  proposed  in  some  of  the  plans  submitted  t  • 
the  committee  No  action  was  taken  on  the  ordinances  asked 
by  the  roads  now  entering  the  Union  station  in  connection  with 
their  plans  for  a  station  in-tween  Jackson  and  Adams  streets,  hm 
a  conference  was  held  in  Mayor  Harrison's  office  between  the 
mayor,  members  of  the  terminal  committee,  the  city  subway  com- 
mission. Vice-Presidents  Wood  anil  Turner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines.  President  Miller,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  flr 
•Jtiincy.  and  President  Karling,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  The  Citv  Club  has  presented  a  resolution  to  the  commit- 
tee askii  it  that  it  engage  experts  and  engineers  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  subject  of  the  location  of  railway  term- 
inals before  taking  any  action  on  the  union  station  ordinances. 

A  Correction. 

In  the  article  on  Mechanical  Stokers  from  Operating  Stand- 
point in  the  issue  of  June  13.  IV 13.  the  mileage  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  between  Htntoti  and  Clifton  forge  should  have  been  JO 
instead  of  ISO;  ami  the  6.000  ton  rating  given  between  Handlcy 
and  Million  should  have  been  3,750,  the  former  applying  between 
Handlcy  and  Russell. 

Another  View  of  the  Ca*«. 

Wc  hate  to  locik  at  it  that  way,  but  since  Professor  Taft  took 
to  bobbing  in  anil  out  of  New  llavcn  so  frequently  the  railroad 
has  been  all  out  of  order.  But  this  docs  not  in  the  least  exoner- 
ate the  passengers  Reckless  to  the  point  of  criminality,  they 
have  -ifglecte'l  the  most  elementary  precautions.  Perfect  jump 
ing  daredevils,  those  passengers'  Watch  them!  Sic  them  rush 
to  that  ominous  little  grated  wi'idow  and  buy  tickets  of  an  in 
mate  whose  record  they  never  stop  to  pry  into!  See  them  fling 
themselves  aboard  their  trains  without  counting  the  wheels  or 
so  much  as  investigating  the  engine,  whereas  wc  have  beheld 
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engines  brazenly  inscribed  "1812,''  "1776,"  and  even  "1620"!  And 
just  consider  their  indifference  lo  the  engineer!  Do  they  ask 
his  age,  and  if  his  mother  knows  he  is  an  engineer?  Do  they 
rub  his  back?  Not  they!  Why,  sakes  alive,  you  might  think 
they  were  off  for  a  trip  in  a  mere  aeroplane  '.—New  York 
Tribune. 

Railway  Boom  In  China. 

A  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  construction  of  new 
railway  lines  has  of  late  been  spreading  through  the  prov- 
inces of  China.  The  issue  alone  affords  significant  evidence 
of  the  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  need  of  new  lines  of 
communication.  There  is  in  all  quarters  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
abroad.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion adopted  on  all  sides  but  a  year  ago  to  projects  having  for 
their  object  the  opening  of  the  country  by  railways.  The  revolu- 
tion would  seem  to  have  wrought  the  change.  It  may  or  it  may 
not  have  done  so.  What  is  certain,  though,  is  that  the  prime 
mover  of  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  revolution  has  done 
more  than  any  other  person  in  the  country  to  dispel  the  popular 
prejudice*  which  militated  against  progress  in  railway  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Sun  Yat-scn,  by  his  campaign  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  which  he  has  visited,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  in  easy  communication  is  the  secret  of 
strength  and  independence. 

8afety  of  Passengers  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

One  road — the  Pennsylvania — has  the  courage  to  publish  its 
passenger-accident  record  without  waiting  until  it  can  show 
non-fatal  statistics  for  a  whole  year.  In  1912,  27  passengers 
were  killed ;  but  85  per  cent,  of  them  were  due  to  other  than 
train  accidents;  falling  off  trains,  walking  in  front  of  trains 
at  stations,  and  getting  on  and  off  moving  trains.  A  total  of 
837,121  trains  were  run  for  an  aggregate  distance  of  40,000,000 
miles,  carrying  all  told  100.000,000  people,  and  two  trains  suf- 
fered wrecks  causing  loss  of  life.  Of  the  passengers  injured  in 
1912,  321  were  hurt  getting  on  and  off  trains.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-live  person*  classed  as  "passengers"  were  hurt  in  fall- 
ing while  on  railroad  property  other  than  trains.  In  five  years 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  nearly  five  hundred 
millions,  and  sixteen  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  accidents  to 
trains,  nine  having  been  killed  in  one  accident.  In  five  years, 
only  five  trains  out  of  over  4,000,000  operated  suffered  wrecks 
which  caused  the  death  of  any  of  the  passengers  carried  on 
them.    The  figures  are: 

Train  accident*  Passenger* 
111  which  kill': 2 

Panscngrrs  passenger*  intrain 

Year,  carfied  were  killed.  accident*. 

1908   SS.J.'H.tM  0  0 

1909   1  1 

1910   100.844.47*  0  0 

HH   97.97H.SJ'>  2  11 

I»I2   101.755.061  2  _4 

4S1.298.337  5  16 

The  company's  statement  says:  "The  management  regards 
every  accident  of  any  kind  as  one  too  many,  The  number  of 
accidents  must  be  cut  down  To  that  end  efforts  are  being  di- 
rected more  definitely  and  systematically  than  ever  before." 

A  Bold  Statistician. 

It  is  estimated  by  a  Chicago  alderman.  Mr,  Long,  that  smoke 
costs  the  city  $18,461,106  annually,  and  this  does  not  include 
cigarettes  and  other  forms  of  the  tobacco  evil.  The  railroads 
arc  responsible  for  $7,9.58.276  of  it,  and  factories  for  a  great  part 
of  the  rest.  The  average  loss  to  each  family  is  put  at  $15.48, 
which  is  greater  than  the  annual  personal  property  tax.  To  do 
about  $21,000  dama«e  a  day  the  1636  locomotives  burn  5,601  tons 
of  coal,  which  makes  the  damage  from  burning  a  ton  of  coal 
come  to  $3  75  or  (he  value  of  the  coal  itself.  Alderman  I^ong  is 
a  bold  statistician,  but  his  figures  suggest  that  it  might  be  cheaper 
to  push  the  freight  trains  by  hand,  provided  the  workers  were 
not  allowed  to  smoke  short  bU-k  pipes—  Springfield  KefublUan. 

137,804,768  Eggs  B.  O.  at  N.  Y.;  Not  O.  R. 

This  is  the-  record  for  the  year  according  to  a  pamphlet 

issued  by  the  Hnrrau  <■!  Chemistry.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  enormous  breakage  of  eggs  in  transit 
—to  prevent  the  accidental  scramble  that  means  such  a  large  loss 
to  producers  and  consumers— the  department  is  conducting  ex- 


to  determine  the  safest  manner  of  packing. 
The  waste  noted,  over  Wyi  million  dozen,  is  9  per  cent,  of  a 
total  consumption  in  1909  of  127.689,600  dozen  eggs.  In 
other  words,  this  percentage  of  all  eggs  received  in  New  York 
were  cracked,  and  of  these  a  large  number  were  unfit  for  food 
use.  The  egg  supply  of  large  cities,  and  particularly  New  York, 
has  to  come  from  a  long  distance.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 
in  1909  sold  only  about  110,000,000  dozen  eggs,  or  not  enough 
to  supply  New  York  alone,  if  every  egg  had  been  sent  to  that 
city.  For  the  eastern  coast  cities,  the  distant  corn  districts  arc 
practically  the  sole  source  of  supply,  because  the  little  gray  hen 
does  not  have  to  scratch  so  hard  for  a  living  there  as  she  does 
where  grain  is  scarce.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  regards  the 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  preventing  egg  breakage  as  par- 
ticularly important  because  the  many  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs 
now  broken  in  shipment  naturally  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  this 
valuable  food  higher  than  if  there  were  no  breakage,  or  if  the 
breakage  were  materially  reduced.  The  bureau,  through  the 
Pood  Research  Laboratory,  is  now  engaged  in  shipping  eggs 
handled  in  different  ways  on  long  journeys  to  different  points 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  carefully  noting  their  condition  on 
receipt  at  their  destination.  The  situation  is  growing  acute,  for 
the  railroads  arc  claiming  that  their  damage  losses  are  such  as 
to  make  the  carrying  of  eggs  unprofitable.  Shippers  and  con- 
signees have  large  sums  of  money  tied  up  in  claims  and  litigation 
with  the  roads. 

New  York  Law  of  Signalmen's  Work  Days. 

The  new  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  requiring  railroads  to 
grant  two  days  of  24  hours  each  off  in  every  calendar  month 
for  rest,  with  regular  compensation,  applies  to  signalmen,  tower 
men  and  gatcmcn;  and  to  telegraph  operators  and  telephone 
operators  receiving  or  sending  train  orders.  The  same  law 
says  that  train  despatches  and  train  order  operators  must  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day  of  24  hours;  but  extra- 
ordinary emergencies  caused  by  accident,  fire,  flood,  or  danger 
to  life  or  property  may  be  treated  as  exceptions.  For  each  hour 
worked  beyond  eight  hours,  in  emergencies,  employees  must  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one-eighth  their  daily  compensation. 
The  provision  for  two  days  off  in  each  month  does  not  apply  to 
operators  working  less  than  eight  hours  a  day.  Violation  of 
the  law  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $100  and  the  fine,  when  col- 
lected, is  to  be  paid  one-half  to  the  informer  and  the  balance 
to  the  Free  School  Fund  of  the  State.  The  law  doe*  not  apply 
to  any  part  of  a  railroad  where  the  number  of  regular  passenger 
trains  each  day,  daily,  is  not  more  than  eight,  though  if  there 
are  usually  20  freight  trains  each  way  daily,  the  law  applies, 
even  with  less  than  eight  passenger  trains. 

Rest  Days  In  New  York. 

Chapter  740  of  the  Laws  of  New  York  for  the  present  year 
establishes  the  rule  of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  the  employees 
of  all  factories  and  mercantile  establishments.  Every  such 
employee  must  have  at  least  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  in  every  seven  consecutive  days;  but  there  are  exceptions  in 
regard  to  bakeries,  and  persons  caring  for  live  animals  arc  also 
excepted,  as  are  superintendents,  foremen  and  men  who  maintain 
fires  or  make  necessary  repairs  to  boilers  or  machinery.  The 
proprietor  of  a  shop  must  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  names 
of  men  who  are  required  or  allowed  to  work  on  Sunday,  with 
the  rest-day  of  such  employee  designated.  The  State  Industrial 
Board,  when  necessary  to  preserve  property,  life  or  health,  may 
make  temporary  exceptions  to  the  law.  This  law  goes  into  effect 
October  1  next. 

Good  Use  of  Nicotine. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  had  a  strenuous  fight  against 
caterpillars  or  web-worms,  millions  of  which  have  been  infesting 
its  tracks  for  some  weeks,  and  reports  a  final  victory ;  but  what 
has  become  of  the  unfortunate  farmers  Mr.  Peters  does  not 
tell  us. 

Early  in  June  "tent  caterpillars,"  as  thry  arc  called,  were  re- 
ported "traveling  westward  a  foot  deep."  President  Peters  in- 
structed the  road's  agricultural  department  to  go  over  the  Mon- 
tauk  division  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  worms,  which 
were  causing  many  delays  to  trains.  At  one  place  for  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  the  track,  running  through  thickly  wooded  hilts,  was 
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covered  with  a  sticky  mass  of  caterpillars  that  bad  been  crushed 
by  trains.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  destroy  the  worms  already 
on  the  rails.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  hand  spray 
pumps  containing  "sulfocide"  and  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nicotine,  applied  by  men  traveling  slowly  along  the  track  on  a 
hand-car.  The  army  of  caterpillars  on  the  rails  and  ties  was 
exterminated  by  these  chemical  solutions  and  the  mass  of 
crushed  and  cooked  insects  was  softened  so  that  the  slippery 
coating  that  had  caused  so  many  delays  to  trains  could  be  re- 
moved with  a  hoc. 

To  check  further  inroads  on  the  right-of-way,  from  other 
armies  of  caterpillars  leaving  woods  which  they  had  defoliated 
completely,  a  stream  of  heavy  crude  oil  was  poured  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ties,  and  later  ditches  were  dug  on  both  sides 
of  the  track  and  filled  with  oil,  to  prevent  the  caterpillars  from 
reaching  the  rails. 

A  Distant  Hop*. 

William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  an  address  at  the 
annual  memorial  service  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  Phila- 
delphia, last  Sunday,  said  that  he  hoped  for  a  universal  eight- 
hour  law  for  railroad  men  and  a  system  whereby  trainmen  may 
spend  their  off  time  at  their  homes. 

"There  is  no  economic  reason  why  a  railroad  labor  sched- 
ule should  call  for  sixteen  hours  as  the  maximum  of  a  day's 
labor,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  day  will  be  shortened. 
Such  a  change  is  essential  in  order  that  accidents  may  be 
prevented.  I  don't  expect  this  in  the  near  future,  but  I  say 
it  will  come.  1  also  hope  to  sec  the  time  when  railroad 
men,  instead  of  spending  every  other  night  or  so  away  from 
home,  will  be  enabled  to  spend  all  their  off  hours  at  home  with 
their  families." 

President  Rea  on  the  Situation. 

I  can  take  no  gloomy  view  of  this  great  country  and  its  pos- 
sibilities, notwithstanding  the  present  unfavorable  outlook.  I 
have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try that  nothing  approaching  confiscation  or  unfair  dealing  to 
lower  the  standards  of  service  will  ultimately  be  permitted, 
provided  the  railroads  themselves  will  put  their  cases  in  the 
hands  of  the  business  public  and  clearly  emphasize  their  needs; 
it  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  are  in  conference  with  you. 

So  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  itself  is  concerned,  and 
stripping  it  of  all  obligations  connected  with  the  lines  in  its 
system  which  act  as  feeders,  it  perhaps  cannot  be  said  that  at 
present  it  absolutely  needs  an  increase  in  transportation  rates 
for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  its  property,  the  payment  of 
its  present  fixed  charges  on  the  outstanding  capital,  or  to 
maintain  the  present  rate  of  dividend. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  conservative  management  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  which  has  conserved  its  capital  account  and 
applied  all  above  a  fair  dividend  to  the  betterment  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  but  the  company  itself  cannot  ignore  the  other  companies 
in  its  system  upon  which  it  relics  to  be  fed  with  traffic,  and 
upon  their  investment  and  its  own,  as  above  stated,  it  received 
the  low  return  of  4.83  per  cent,  in  1912. 

One  railroad,  as  you  know,  cannot  be  favored  in  this  wise 
and  the  others  excluded.  If  the  position  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  as  above  stated,  leaves  it  in  need  of  the  moderate  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  now  requested,  it  is  clear  that  such  an 
advance  is  urgently  needed  on  sound  business  reasons,  by  all 
other  railroad  companies,  not  to  pay  for  inefficient  management 
or  undue  capitalization  of  the  past,  but  after  exercising  the  best 
abilitv  and  foresight  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  administration 
of  the  property,  the  railroads  arc  not  receiving  just  compen- 
sation under  present  rates 

Unless  this  reasonable  treatment  is  accorded  to  the  railroad 
companies  and  a  fair  return  can  be  earned  upon  the  money  in- 
vested in  railroad  facilities,  the  railroads  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still because  capital  cannot  be  exacted  from  the  public  unless 
it  is  suitably  rewarded.  Therefore,  is  it  not  time  for  business 
men  of  your  experience  to  take  a  hand  and  sec  that  only  fair- 
minded  ami  ir!i|inrtial  men  arc  sent  to  legislatures  and  regu- 
lative bodies  who  will  co-operate  with  these  governmental 
agencies  of  transportation  —  for  that  is  what  they  have  become 
m  fact,  although  privately  owned— to  the  end  that  continued 
good  service  and  facilities  may  be  assured,  necessary  improve- 
ments made,  protection  secured  for  the  capital  already  invested, 


and  the  new  capital  raised  on  a  basis  that  shall  yield  a  fair 
return  to  the  owners  of  the  properties? 

And,  furthermore,  can  you  not  also  do  something  to  guard 
against  the  unwise  acts  of  organized  labor  when  directed  to 
securing  what  might  be  termed  coercive  and  class  legislation 
as  illustrated  in  the  extra  crew  laws?  Railroads,  like  other 
corporations,  are  now  generally  prohibited  from  contributing 
to  political  parties,  and  rightfully,  but  without  apologizing  for 
what  existed  in  the  past,  I  do  believe  that  such  contributions 
were  made  oftener  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unjust  legis- 
lation than  to  influence  legislation  favorable  to  the  railroad 
companies. 

What,  however,  is  the  difference  in  morals  between  railroads 
currying  favor  with  political  parties  through  contributions  to 
the  party  purse,  and  so-called  labor  committees  sitting  in  al- 
most every  capital  and  in  many  cases,  as  we  are  informed, 
promising  votes  in  return  for  such  unnecessary  legislation  as 
the  extra  crew  laws?  I  say  there  is  no  difference,  and  such 
action  should  also  be  prohibited,  and  you  business  men  can  do 
much  in  this  direction,  if  you  believe  the  railroad  position  just 
and  will  make  your  power  effective. 

Such  action  will  also  be  in  the  most  enlightened  interest  of 
the  employees,  and  encourage  those  who  intrust  their  capital 
to  us.  We  must  all  work  and  advance  together  on  a  mutually 
fair  basis  if  we  desire  our  country  to  progress. — From  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Skippers  of  Boston,  June  12,  1913. 

Meeting  of  Valuation  Engine-era. 

The  Valuation  Board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Washington,  June  30,  and  conferred  with 
a  number  of  railroad  officers.  The  object  of  the  conference  was 
to  consider  arrangements  for  co-operation  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  carriers  in  the  preparation  of  maps,  profiles  and 
other  necessary  data.  T.  W.  Ilulme,  general  secretary  of  the 
railroads'  valuation  committee,  headed  the  railroad  delegation, 
which  consisted  of  fourteen  engineers  and  five  attorneys. 

O.  P.  Gothlin,  of  Ohio,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  has  appointed  a  committee,  with  rep- 
resentation from  several  different  states,  to  consider  the  matter 
of  valuations  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Federal  Board  at 
Washington ;  and  one  of  this  committee,  W.  H.  Stutsman,  of 
North  Dakota,  was  present  at  the  Washington  conference.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Commissioner  Martin,  of  Kansas. 
The  committee  will  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Saturday  of 
this  week. 

In  connection  with  this  movement  a  number  of  the  western 
state  commissions  have  submitted  their  views  to  President  Wil- 
son and  to  Congress,  demanding  that  ''the  people"  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  special  counsel  and  by  experts  in  the  valuation  of 
physical  properties.   

The  New  Haven's  Accident  Record. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  because  of  what  it 
characterizes  as  the  many  erroneous  statements  and  false  re- 
ports placed  before  the  public  in  the  Brandeis  campaign,  which 
has  been  almost  continuous  now  for  six  years,  and  which  finds 
its  opportunity  in  accidents  as  well  as  labor  and  political  agita- 
tion, has  issued  an  abstract  of  its  record  of  passenger  train  acci- 
dents for  ten  years  from  June  30,  1903.  to  June  IS,  1913.  In 
that  time  the  company  ran  5,078.750  trains  a  distance  aggregating 
158.531.541  miles,  and  in  these  trains  carried  755,678,338  pas- 
sengers paying  fare.  In  these  ten  years  there  were  6  accidents 
to  trains  in  which  persons  traveling  on  them  were  killed,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  killed  was  29. 

In  six  of  these  ten  years  not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  in 
a  train  accident.  To  correct  the  many  erroneous  statements 
that  have  appeared  in  print,  the  figures  by  years  are  here  given : 
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The  statement  continues:  "In  the  five  accidents  preceding  1913 
no  coroner's  verdict  or  investigation  by  state  or  national  author- 
ities found  any  defect  in  the  construction  of  roadbed,  the  condi- 
tion of  motive  power,  or  equipment,  or  in  condition  or  operation 
of  signals.  It  is  because  of  this  record  for  safety  and  because 
of  the  superior  roadbed  and  equipment  that  the  public  is  shocked 
over  every  accident,  of  any  character,  from  any  cause,  that  takes 
place  on  this  road." 


The 


Work  for  the  Accountants. 

of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Arkansas  rate  cases 
in  complete  form  until  June  24;  and  it  then  ap- 
peared that,  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  mandate,  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  cases  will  call  for  the  presentation  by  the  carriers 
of  actual  book  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  intra- 
state business.  Nothing  less  will  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  an- 
nulling state  rates  as  confiscatory. 

Justice  Hughes  briefly  announced  the  decision  of  the  court 
that  the  freight  and  two-cent  passenger  rates  in  that  state  were 
not  confiscatory  on  the  court's  last  decision  day,  June  16,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  writing  the  opinion  in  the  cases  since  that 
day. 

He  pointed  out  in  the  opinion  that  the  railroads  in  attack- 
ing the  rates  failed  to  sustain  their  case,  because  of  too 
eral  methods  employed  in  separating  the  intrastate 
from  the  interstate.  And  the  value  of  the  railroad  property  was 
improperly  divided  between  intrastate  and  interstate  business  on 
a  gross  revenue  basis.  He  also  criticized  the  lower  court's  con- 
clusion that  intrastate  freight  traffic  cost  210  per  cent  more  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  road  and  250  per  cent,  more  on  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  than  interstate  traffic,  and  the  intrastate 
passenger  service  on  the  Iron  Mountain  cost  10  per  cent,  more 
than  the  interstate. 


Railroad  Police 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Special  Agents  and  Police  was  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  L'tah,  June  18  and  19.  The  president  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  J.  W.  Connelly,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
meeting  next  year  will  be  held  at  Norfolk.  Va.  The  secretary  of 
this  association  is  \V.  C  Panncll.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Ate  Bbaxe  Assoc iation.— F.  M.  Nellis,  53  Stair  St., 
Avuimk  Association  or  UiMtUAci  Onutii. — A.  G.  Tbomason,  Bot- 
tom Ma».    Convention,  May        1914.  St.  Louis. 

AVUJM.1   ASSOCIATION   Of  GENERAL   PasSENCEB  AMD  TICKET   AGENTS.  W.  C 

Hope,  New  York.    Annua]  meeting,  October  1415.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AUTOCAR  Association  or  Freight  tan — R.  O.  Wells,  East  St.  LouU, 
III. 

American  Association  or  Railroad  Superintendents, — F..  II.  Harauut, 
St.  Louis,  Ho.;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 

America*  Electric  Railway  Association. — II.  C.  Donecker,  29  W.  39th 
St..  New  York. 

Amebican  Elkctbic  Railway  MANirrAcTUEEEs'  Assoc. — H.  C.  MeConnaughy, 

165  Ilroadway,  New  York.    Meetings  with  Am.  Eire.  Ry.  Assoc. 
Amebican  Railway  Abbociatiux. — W.  K.  Allen.  75  Church  St..  New  York. 

Next  meeting,  November  19,  1913.  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Bbidge  aid  Building  AssoriATiox.— C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  It 

N.  W.  Chicago.    Convention.  October  21  24.  1913  Montreal. 
American    Railway    Excinbebinc    Association.    E.    II.    Fntch,   900  S. 

Michigan  Ave  Chicago. 
Amebi  tax  Railway  Muro  Mechanics'  Association  — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony  building.  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — A.  R.  Davis,  Central  of 

Georgia,  Macon,  fin.    Next  convention,  July  22  24.  Chicago. 
Avium  ax  Society  roa  Testing  Materials. — Prof.  E.  Marburg,  University 

of  Pennjylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  Society  or  Civil  Engineer*- — C,  W.  Hunt,  220  \\ .  57th  St., 

New  Yorki  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  August,  New  York. 
American   Society  or   Engineering  Contractors.  -J.   R.   Wenhnger,  11 

Bioa.lw.iy,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New;  \  nrk 
A  at  erica  X  Society  or  Mechanical  Engineers— Lalvm  W.  Rice.  29  W. 

39th  St..  New  York.  .  „.„„.. 

Ambrita n  Woon  Preservers'  Aaaociation.  -P.  J.  Ang-er,  B.  4  O..  Baltt- 

more,  Md.  Next  convention,  January  20  22,  1914.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Association  or  American  Rah  way  Accounting  OrricERS  —  C  (..  Phillips, 

143  Denrhorn  St.,  Chicago     Annual  meeting.  May  28.  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Agents.  -J.  R.  McSherry.  C  ft  E.  I..  Chi- 
cago. 

Association  or  Railway  Electrical  Engineers.— Jos.  A.  Andteucctti,  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Rv..  Chicago.     Annual  invention.  October   18  24.  Chicago. 

Association  or  Railway  Telegraph  Si*  pf  r  t  n texdknts.  P.  W.  Drew.  112 
West  Adam*  St..  Chicago. 

Association  or  Transportation  and  Ca»  Accounting  OrricEXE  —  G.  P. 
Conard.  75  Church  Si  .  New  York. 
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ri,  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
St.  Pall— L  S.  Pomcroy.  Old  State  Capitol 
.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July,  August  and 


Association  or  Watee  Line  Acculxtimg  Orrtcxas. — W.  R  Evans.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Annual  meeting,  October  8,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BaiDcx  and  Building  SrrrLY  Men's  Association. — H.  A.  Nealljr,  Joseph 

Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Meeting  with  American 

Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 
Canadian    Railway   Club. — James   Powell,  Grand   Trunk  Ry.. 

Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug., 
Canadian  Society  or  Civil  Enginexes.—  Clement  H.  McLcod, 

Chester  St.,  Montreal,  tjue  *  Thursday,  Montreal. 
Car   Fckemkx's  Association  or  Chicago.    Aaron   Kline,  841  North 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Central  Railway  Club. — H.  D.  Vought,  95  Libetty  St.,  New  York:  2d 
i  I  iii.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  Mutch.  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Engineers  Society  or  Sr. 

building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

September,  St.  Paul. 
Engineers'  Society  or  Pennsylvania. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  HarHsburg, 

Pa,;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  Society  or  Western  Pennsylvania. — E.  K.  Hiles,  Oliver  huild- 

ing,  Pittsburgh;  i»t  ai  d  Jd  liu^d.iv,  Pittshuigli,  Pa. 
Fbeicht  Claim  Association. — Warien  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va. 
GENERAL   Srprjll  N  T  ENIiENtV   ASSOCIATION   or   Chicaco.  —  E.   S.    Roller,  226 

W.  Adams  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs..  Chicago. 
International  Railway  Congress.— Executive  Committee,  11,  rue  de  Lou- 
vain,  Brussels.  Belgium.    Convention,  1915,  Berlin. 
International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — C.  fi.  Hall,  922  McCormick 

building,  Chicago. 

[jbtbmatiqxal  Railway  G  r  n  r  b  a  i  Foremen's  Association, — Wm.  Hall, 
829  West  Broadway,  Winona,  Minn.  Next  convention,  July  15-18, 
Chicago 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio.    Annua]  meeting.  August  18.  Richmond,  Va. 

Maintenance  or  Way  &  Master  Painters'  Association  op  the  United 
States  and  Canada, --W.  fi,  Wilson,  I-ehigh  Valley,  Easton,  Pa. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York. 

Mam  la  Cab  Hi  ilders'  Association. — J.  W.  Tnyloi,  Old  Colony  building. 
Chicago. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Assoc.  or  I'.  S.  and  Canada. — 
A.  P.  Dane.  B.  ft  M.,  Reading.  Mass.  Annual  meeting.  September 
9-12,  Ottawa,  Can. 

National  Railway  Arri.iAxcg  Assoc.-  Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,    Meetings  with  Am.  Ry,  Eng.  Assoc. 

New  England  Rah  road  Club— \V.  F,  Cade,  Jr..  (.S3  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept., 
Boston. 

New  York  Railboad  Clur.  — H.  D.  Vought.  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 
Friday  in  month,  except  lune,  July  and  August,  New  York. 

Northern  Railroad  Cli'r.-  C.  1-.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P..  Dululh,  Hints.! 
4ilt  Saturday,  Duluth. 

PeotiA  Association  or  Railroad  Orricrns-— M.  W.  Rotchford,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Peoria:  2d  ThutSAlay. 

Railroad  Cl.fR  ok  Kansas  City.— C.  Manlove.  1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City, 

Railway  Business  Association.— Frank  \V  Noxnn.  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York     Annual  dinner,  second  week  in  December,  1913,  New  York. 

Railway  Cms  or  Pittsbiibgii.  J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna  R.  R..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  4th  Frrdav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 

Railway  Eiehrical  SvrrLY  Ma  no  tact  trees'  Assoc.— J.  Scribner,  1021 
Monadrcck  Block.  Chicago.     Meeliiigs  with  Assoc.  Ry.  Elec.  Engrs. 

Railway  Gardening  Association.— J.  S.  Butterfield,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
Next  meeting,  August  12-15.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Railway  LlxvxLor mist  Association.— SV.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City  Southern. 

KansaA  City.  Mo- 
Railway  Signal  Associatiox-.—C,  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Conven- 
tion, October  14,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Railway  Storexeepebs'  Association.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood, 

Railway  Sumy  Man irACTfaERS'  Assoc.— T.  D.  Conway.  2135  Oliver  bldg.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Meetings  with  M.  M-  and  M.  C.  B.  Assocs. 
Railway  TrJ.  and  Tel.  Alliance  Assoc  — W.  E.  Darkness,  284  Pearl  St.. 

New  York.    Meetings  with  Assoc.  of  Ry.  Teleg.  Su|»* 
Richmond  Railroad  Cira. — F.  O.  Rohinson,  Richmond.  Va. ;  2d  Monday 

except  June.  July  and  August. 
RoAisMASTEas'  and  Maintenance  or  Way  Association. — L.  C.  Ryan.  C.  S 

N.  W..  Sterling,  111.    Convention.  September  8-12,  1913.  Chicago. 
St.  Lavtg  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmonds,  J8«8  Park  Ave..  New 

York,  Meetings  with  annual  convention  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Society  or  Railway  Financial  Oeticxrs.-  C.  Nyquist.  La  Salle  St.  Station, 

Southern  Association  or  Cae  Service  OrrtcERs  —  E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 
W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Alas, 

&  Southwestern   RAILWAY  ClTS,- — A.   J.   Merrill.  Grant  bldg.. 

rpt-.  Nov.,  Atlanta, 
-on  Spice  Co.,  To- 
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Atlanta.  G*. ;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan..  March.  May,  July. 

Toledo  Transportation  Cli'r. — J.  G.  Macomber,  \\o< 
ledn.  Ohio:  1st  Saturday,  Toledo. 

Trace  Sl-pely  Association, — W.  C,  Kidd.  Ramano  Iron  Works.  HilUhurn, 
N.  Y.  Meeting  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. 

TBArrir  Ctun  or  Chicago  —  W.  H.  Wharton,  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Traepic  Clpe  or  New  Ynax— C  A.  Swone.  290  Broadway.  New  York; 
last  TueAday  in  month,  except  June,  luly  and  August.  New  York. 

Teaitic  Clue  or  Pittsburgh.— D.  H  Wells.  Erie,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  meet- 
ings monthly.  Pittsburgh.  ....         .  .... 

Teaepic  Cll'i  or  St.  I  .oris. — A.  F  Versen.  Mercantile  Library  building. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Aimi-al  meeting  in  November.  Noonday  meetings 
Oetoher  to  Mav. 

Train  Despatch  ess*  Association  op  America. —J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 

Transportation  Club  op  Bt  PTAio  —  J    M.  Sells,  Buffalo:  first  Saturday 

after  fir«t  Wednesday.  _ 
TRANsroRTATioN  Ct  I'R  or  Dxtroit. — W.  R.  Hurley.  I-.  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit. 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly.  „.,.,„„ 
Tbavehno  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson.  V  \    C   ft  H.  R  . 

F-R«t  Buffalo,  N    Y.    Annual  meeting.  August.  1913,  Chicago. 
L'tah  Society  or  Engineers. — R,  B.  Ketrhum.  Univrrsitv  of  Utah.  Salt 
Ijike  Cltv.  Utah:  3d  Friday  of  each  month,  excei'l  JmU  and  August. 
Western  Canaiw,  Railw  ay  Cn  s  -W.  IT   Rosevear.  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 
nipee.  Man.;  2d  Mordav.  ercent  Tune.  Tulv  and    \"gust.  Winnipeg. 
Wkstern  Rah  way  Cura.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colonv  building.  Chicago:  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  excent  June.  Ililv  and  AtWWt. 
:rn  Society  op  Engineers.  —  T.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monadnoek  Block, 
■  month. 
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The  federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit  lias  returned  live  indict- 
ments against  the  Michigan  Central,  charging  failure  to  observe 
its  published  tariffs  regarding  the  assessment  of  demurrage 
charges  at  Detroit.  I  hree  of  the  indictments  refer  to  demur- 
rage accrued  against  ihe  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
and  two  to  demurrage  accrued  against  the  National  Fircproofing 
Company 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Indianapolis,  which  was  re- 
cently asked  by  a  committee  representing  the  eastern  roads  to 
approve  their  plan  for  a  5  per  cent,  advance  in  freight  rates,  has 
passed  resolutions  declining  to  approve  the  advance  until  the 
question  has  been  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. As  to  intrastate  rates  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  de- 
clares that  it  will  strenuously  oppose  any  advance. 

The  New  England  Lines  Industrial  Bureau  conducts  a  hun- 
dred acre  farm  in  Maine  and  this  year  is  raising  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  grain  and  garden  truck.  This  farm  does  not  take  in  a 
whole  county,  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  sonic  of  the 
newspaper  items  which  have  been  published  concerning  it,  but 
it  is  an  extensive  experiment,  nevertheless.  The  managers  hope 
to  show  that  potatoes  can  be  grown  as  successfully  in  Wash- 
ington County  as  in  Aroostook  County. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  the  latest  newcomer  in  the  ranks 
of  the  railroads  which  publish  a  periodical  for  the  benefit  of 
ticket  agents,  conductors,  baggage  men,  etc.  "The  Right  Way" 
is  the  title  of  this  paper,  and  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  is  dated  June,  1913. 
It  is  a  small  four-page  sheet  and  is  issued  by  the  Passenger 
Traffic  Department.  Savannah.  "Safety  First"  appears  also  to 
be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  publication,  and  an  article  by 
D.  C.  Boy,  assistant  chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau,  contains 
exhortations  to  the  employees  in  this  line.  The  illustrations  in 
this  issue  are  one  of  a  new  station  which  has  been  opened  at 
Barnesville,  and  one  of  Commodore  W.  H.  Fisher,  of  the  com- 
pany's Ocean  Steamship  Line,  who  has  retired  after  41  years' 


moving  pictures  of  factory  site*  and  local 
line. 


along  the 


The  I-ehigh  Valley  has  remodeled  one  of  its  large  dining 
cars,  77  ft.  8  in.  long,  to  serve  as  a  traveling  exhibition  and 
meeting  hall  to  promote  the  road's  industrial  opportunities  and 
its  agricultural  territory.  This  car  will  be  put  to  much  more 
diverse  uses  than  the  ordinary  agricultural  demonstration  car. 
At  times  it  will  be  divided  into  a  kitchen,  dining  room  and  bed- 
room, and  used  to  teach  and  illustrate  domestic  science.  Ex- 
perts from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca 
have  volunteered  to  carry  on  this  work  of  teaching  food  values, 
proper  methods  of  cooking  and  sanitary'  care  of  the  home.  At 
other  times  the  car  will  be  provided  with  literature,  maps, 
models,  photographs,  drawings,  blueprints,  stereopticons,  and 


Ft eductioni  In  Paisonger  and  Freight  Rates. 

The  railroads  affected  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Minnesota  cases,  are  quite 
generally  announcing  changes  to  be  made  in  tariffs  in  compli- 
ance with  the  decision.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  reduce  pas- 
senger fares  in  West  Virginia  to  2  cents  a  mile,  July  1.  There 
arc  outstanding  thousands  of  coupons  which  have  been  issued 
with  tickets  in  West  Virginia  since  the  beginning  of  the  law- 
suits, entitling  passengers  to  a  refund  of  the  difference  between 
what  they  have  paid  and  what  is  now  declared  to  be  the  legal 
rate. 

The  railroads  in  Missouri  affected  by  the  decision  announce 
that  they  will  put  the  new  rates  in  force  "at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date."  Attorneys  representing  thirteen  roads  concerned 
have  notified  J  M.  Atkinson,  chairman  of  the  Missouri  Public 
Service  Commission,  of  their  desire  to  meet  the  commission  as 
soon  as  possible  to  formulate  a  method  of  putting  the  rates  fn 
operation  and  Axing  the  date  when  they  shall  be  effective 
Though  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  two-cent  passenger  rate, 
the  matter  of  equitable  adjustment  of  rates,  the  attorneys  say, 
lies  with  the  State  Public  Service  Commission.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  rates,  both  passenger  and  freight,  will  go  into  effect 
by  July  1. 

Seven  roads  operating  in  Minnesota  have  announced  that  they 
will  take  action  under  the  terms  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
court  in  the  Minnesota  cases,  and  that  probably  the  new  rates 
will  be  placed  in  effect  by  July  10.  Refunds  of  overcharges  will 
be  made  in  all  cases  where  proper  proofs  of  such  overcharges  are 
produced. 

At  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  indictments  have  this  week  been  re- 
turned by  the  county  grand  jury  charging  violation  of  the  two- 
cent  passenger  rate  law  against  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  The  indictments  are  the  result  of  action  taken  by  Judge 
Albert  Johnson  of  the  County  Court  nearly  a  month  ago.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  not  rendered 
its  decision  in  the  Minnesota  cases,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  all  state  and  county  officers  were  restrained  from  act- 
ing in  the  matter;  but  Judge  Johnson  charged  the  grand  jury 
that  it  should  indict  the  railroads  which  have  violated  the  two- 
cent  law  in  the  state.  The  jury  failed  to  return  any  indictment*; 
the  judge  was  indignant  and  instead  of  discharging  the  jury  at 
that  time,  said  he  would  call  the  members  together  later.  This 
week  he  repeated  his  demand  that  they  indict  the  railroads,  and 
the  present  action  of  the  jury  follows  his  charge. 


Car  Location. 

The  accompanying  table,  which  is  taken  from 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  gives  a 
freight  car  location  by  groups  on  May  31,  1913. 
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Car  Surpluses  and  Shortage!. 

Arthur  Hair,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railroads  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  145-A.  giving  a  summary  of  car  surpluses 
and  shortages  by  groups  from  March  13,  1912,  to  June  14,  1913, 
says:  The  total  surplus  on  June  14,  1913,  was  71.126  cars;  on 
May  31,  1913.  60.291  cars;  and  on  June  20,  1912,  73.464  cars. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  period ;  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
total  surplus  of  10.835  cars,  of  which  9.331  is  in  box.  100  flat. 
1.907  in  miscellaneous,  and  a  decrease  of  503  in  coal  car  surplus. 
The  increase  in  box  car  surplus  is  in  groups  2  (New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsylvania).  3  (Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  western  Pennsylvania),  5  (Kentucky. 
Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida),  6  (Iowa. 
Illinois.  Wiscnnsin  and  Minnesota),  7  (Montana,  Wyoming. 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas),  8  (Kansas,  Colorado.  Oklahoma, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas).  10  (Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho.  Cali- 


fornia, Nevada  and  Arizona),  and  11  (Canadian  lines).  The 
increase  in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  groups  4  (the  Virginias  and 
Carolinas,  8  (as  above),  9  (Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico), 
and  10  (as  above).  The  increase  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus  is 
in  groups  3,  5,  7,  H.  10  and  11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  coal 
car  surplus  is  in  groups  2,  4,  6,  7,  8  and  9  (as  above). 

The  total  shortage  on  June  14.  1913.  was  7,199  cars;  on  May 
31,  1913,  9.383  cars;  and  June  20,  1912,  5.746  cars.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  period;  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  short- 
age of  2,184  cars,  of  which  958  is  in  box.  23  in  flat.  1,076  in  coal 
and  127  in  miscellaneous  cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car  short- 
age is  in  groups  3,  5,  6,  7  and  10  (as  above).  The  decrease  in 
flat  car  shortage  is  in  all  groups  except  1  (New  England  lines), 
3  and  11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  coal  car  shortage  is  in 
groups  1.  2,  4,  10  and  11  (as  above).  The  decrease  in  misccl- 
Laneout  car  shortage  is  in  groups  3.  8,  10  and  11  (as  above). 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912;  there  is  a  decrease  in 
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the  total  surplus  of  2,338  cars,  of  which  51  is  in  flat,  8,221  in 
coal,  640  in  miscellaneous,  and  an  increase  of  6.574  in  box  car 
surplus.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  total  shortage  of  1,453  cars, 
of  which  36  is  in  box,  78  in  flat.  1,583  in  coal,  and  an  increase  of 
244  in  miscellaneous  car  shortage. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  fig- 
ures by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report  and  a 
diagram  shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  from  1907 
to  1913. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages,  1907  to  1913. 


Summary  of  Revenues  and  Expenses  of  Steam  Roads  In  April. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics'  summary'  of  revenues 
and  expenses  and  comments  thereon  for  April,  1913,  are  as 
follows :    The  railways  whose  returns  arc  included  in  bulletin 
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No.  49  operate  222,156  miles  of  line,  or  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  steam  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States.  Total  operating 
revenues  for  the  month  of  April,  1913,  amounted  to  $237,362,424. 
Compared  with  April,  1912,  the  total  operating  revenues  show 
an  increase  of  $22,893,968.  These  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  line  averaged  $1,068  in  April,  1913,  and  $974  in  April, 
1912,  an  increase  of  $95,  or  9.7  per  cent.  Freight  revenue  per 
mile  increased  12.4  per  cent.,  and  passenger  revenue  per  mile 
2.5  per  cent 

Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $179,024,990.  This  was  $21,- 
059,895  more  than  for  April.  1912.  These  operating  expenses 
per  mile  of  line  averaged  $806  in  April.  1913.  and  $717  in  April, 
1912,  an  increase  of  $89  per  mile,  or  12.3  per  cent. 

Xet  operating  revenue  amounted  to  $58,337,434.  This  was 
$1,834,073  more  than  for  April,  1912.  Net  operating  revenue 
per  mile  of  line  averaged  $263  in  April,  1913,  and  $257  in  April, 
1912,  an  increase  of  $6  per  mile,  or  2.4  per  cent. 

Taxes  for  the  month  of  April  amounted  to  $10,482,492,  or  $47 
per  mile,  an  increase  of  7.9  per  cent,  over  April.  1912. 

Operating  income  averaged  $214  per  mile  of  line,  and  in 
April,  1912,  $212,  thus  increasing  $2,  or  0.9  per  cent.  Operating 


year  1913,  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
vious  fiscal  year  reveals  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues 
per  mile  of  9.5  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per 
mile  of  9.3  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue 
per  mile  of  9.9  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  the  eastern  railways  increased  7.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  that  of  the 
southern  railways  increased  4.1  per  cent-,  and  that  of  the  west- 
ern railways  increased  14.8  per  cent. 

When  the  returns  for  the  four  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1913  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1912,  they  show  an  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile  of  8.7  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  mile 
of  92  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  per 
mile  of  7.0  per  cent.  This  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  in- 
creased 2.6  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  district  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  increased  8.9  per 
cent,  in  the  southern  district,  and  increased  11.0  per  cent,  in 
the  western  district. 

The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  operating  revenues,  opcr- 
ating  expenses,   and  net  operating   revenue  per  mile  for  the 
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Monthly  Revenue*  and  Expense*  Per  Mile  of  Line  In  1912  and  1913. 


income  for  each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  in  April  averaged 
$7.13,  and  for  April,  1912,  $7.07. 

The  operating  ratio  for  April  was  75.4  per  cent  ,  which  is 
comparable  with  73  9  per  cent,  in  March,  1913,  and  736  per 
cent,  in  April,  1912 

The  railways  of  the  eastern  district  show  an  increase  in  total 
operating  revenues  per  mile  of  line  as  compared  with  April, 
1912.  .if  16.5  per  cent.,  the  railways  of  the  southern  district  show 
an  MICKMC  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.,  while  the 
railways  of  the  western  district  show  an  increase  of  7.0  per 
cent.  Operating  expense*  per  mile  increased  17.0  per  cent,  on 
the  eastern  railways,  4.9  per  cent,  on  the  southern  railways,  and 
10.7  per  cent,  on  the  western  railways.  For  the  eastern  rail- 
ways net  operating  revenue  per  mile  increased  150  per  cent., 
for  the  southern  railways  it  decreased  135  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  western  railways  it  decreased  1.9  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  taxes  per  mile  was  10.3  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  district.  67 
per  cent,  in  the  southern  district,  and  6.2  per  cent,  in  the  west- 
ern district.  Operating  income  per  mile  increased  146  per  cent, 
in  the  East,  decreased  165  per  cent,  in  the  South,  and  decreased 
3  2  per  cent,  in  the  West. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal 


separate  months  of  the  calendar  year  1912  and  of  the  calendar 
year  1913  to  date.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of 
operating  revenues  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 

1'ki  Csht.  o»  Total  OruaTixc  ExrixsM. 

Fivral^  ^  Calendar^ 

April,  *  June  30.       iLcembcr  31, 

'ivU.  1*11.  1»12.  1911.  1912.  1911. 

Maintenance  of  »ay  and  structure*    15.5  13  5  12.7  12.9  12.8  12.7 

Maintenance  of  equipment                17.8  16.8  15.8  1S.S  16.0  15.7 

Traffic  expends                                 2.1  2.J  2.2  2.2  2.0  2.1 

Tra>n|Wrtation  expenses                     i?.4  Mi  iS.9  35. S  35.5  35.4 

(Jeneral  expenses                                2.6  2.7  2.5  2.5  2.4  2.5 

Total  operating  expenses   7S.4     73.6     69.1      6S.6     68.7  6S.4 


Important  Change  in  Traffic  Sources. 

The  steady  development  in  recent  years  nf  the  country  between 
St.  Louis  and  eastern  Texas  is  demonstrated  by  a  table  issued 
by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  showing  the  decline  in  carload 
lots  of  farm  products  rhipped  to  St.  I»ui*  from  Texas 

The  high-water  mark  for  strawberries  was  in  1907,  when  126 
cars  were  shipped.  The  following  year  the  number  dropped  to 
51).  in  1W)  tn  30.  and  to  two  in  1911 
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This  year's  mark  is  39.  Cabbages  have  dropped  from  39  cars 
in  1906  and  1909  to  two  cars  this  year.  The  largest  drop  is  in 
potatoes,  of  which  853  cars  were  shipped  in  1908,  against  28  this 
year.  A  total  of  411  cars  has  been  shipped  so  far  in  1913,  and 
only  239  in  1912.  against  1,883  in  1908.-51.  Louis  Republic. 

A  Shipper's  Views  as  to  Why  Freight  Rate.  Should  Be  Higher. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  an  address  by  George  W. 
Simmons,  vice-president,  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Philadelphia  on  March  1? 
last,  repeated  before  the  Transportation  Club  of  Indianapolis, 
April  10: 

Ever  since  early  in  1908,  our  firm  and  its  officers  have  been 
advocating  publicly  that  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease their  rates.  While  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  pays 
in  freight  charges  to  the  railroads  probably  as  much  as  any 
firm  in  the  country,  and  from  the  nature  of  our  business  we 
could  not  add  to  our  selling  prices  any  increase  in  transportation 
charges,  we  still  earnestly  advocate  an  increase  in  freight  rates, 
feeling  absolutely  confident  that  in  the  immense  volume  of  busi- 
ness which  would  immediately  result  through  the  wonderful 
prosperity  of  the  country  caused  by  increased  railroad  develop- 
ment, we  will  reap  our  share  of  the  harvest  far  and  away  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  increased  expenses  for  freight.  When 
wc  started  talking  this  way  five  years  ago,  few  shippers  agreed 
with  us  and  even  many  railroad  men  thought  we  were  playing 
to  the  grandstand,  or  in  some  way  bidding  for  railroad  favor. 
Today,  however,  practically  every  one  who  studies  this  subject 
agrees  with  us  and  thousands  of  shippers  in  various  states  who 
vigorously  opposed  such  an  idea  five  years  ago,  are  now  con- 
vinced of  the  logic  of  it.  That  is  but  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  the  change  in  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  The  public 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  in  the  event  of  calamity  and  dis- 
aster, such  as  occurred  from  the  storms  in  this  section  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  the  dollars  and  cents  loss  to  the  railroads  from 
unexpected  causes  beyond  their  control  is,  in  many  cases,  more 
than  they  might  pay  out  in  dividends  to  their  stockholders  in  an 
entire  year,  and  in  others  sufficient  to  change  an  entire  year** 
profits  into  loss. 

There  is  no  longer  any  general  desire  to  persecute  the  rail- 
roads, but  simply  the  feeling  that  the  rights  of  the  public  must  be 
conserved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impression  is  growing 
throughout  the  country  that  the  railroads  have  gotten  the  sharp 
end  of  the  stick  in  a  good  many  ways  of  late — in  labor  disputes 
about  wages  and  in  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  everything  they 
buy.  Sooner  or  later  this  feeling  will  spread  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  common  sense  of  such  public  opinion,  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  it.  The  members  of  that  commission  are  reasonable, 
honorable,  sincere  men  of  great  ability,  f  believe  that  they  will 
soon  realize  that  the  time  has  come  to  modify  their  policy  to- 
wards the  railroads,  so  that  they  may  expand  and  grow  upon 
conservative  lines. 

In  considering  the  railroad  problem,  if  we  lay  aside  all  tech- 
nical arguments  and  look  at  it  only  from  the  basis  of  common 
fairness,  and  after  all  no  transaction  can  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful unless  it  is  based  on  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned,  we 
find  that  the  railroads'  expenditures  have  increased  in  every  way, 
most  of  them  beyond  the  power  or  control  of  the  railway  man- 
agement, partly  from  public  demand  and  partly  by  legislation; 
therefore,  common  fairness  would  permit  them  to  advance  their 
selling  prices  to  offset  at  least  a  part  of  this  advance  in  cost, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  railroad  rates  in  this  country  have  been 
constantly  decreasing  and  are  less  today  than  they  were  thirty- 
years  ago. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  30  until  September 
29,  certain  schedules  in  the  tariff  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  which 
would  advance  rates  on  brick,  C.  I.,  from  certain  Ohio  points 
to  Huntington,  W  Va. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  from  July  1  until 
January  1.  the  operation  of  the  items  in  a  supplement  to  Agent 
W.  H.  Hosmcr's  tariff  which  would  advance  rates  on  brick  from 
Chanutc  and  other  points  in  Kansas  to  points  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois. 


The  commission  has  suspended  from  July  1  until  January  1, 
the  supplement  to  Agent  W.  H.  Hosmer's  tariff  which  would 
advance  rates  on  hay,  in  carloads,  from  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  points  taking  same  rates  to  Ohio  river 
crossings. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  petition  of  the  eastern  roads 
for  the  reopening  of  Case  No.  3400— the  application  filed  in  1910 
for  leave  to  increase  freight  rates — but  has  intimated  that  an 
original  investigation  of  the  whole  rate  question,  to  be  made  on 
the  commission's  own  motion  will  soon  be  ordered. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  20  until  October 
18,  certain  schedules  in  Agent  R.  H.  Countiss'  tariff,  which  by 
the  elimination  of  routing  from  points  in  the  state  of  Washington 
on  the  Hellingham  &  Northern  via  Sumas.  Wash.,  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  North  Portal,  N.  D.,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Stc.  Marie,  sought  to  increase  rates  applicable  to  the 
transportation  of  lumber  and  articles  taking  same  rates  to 
points  in  North  Dakota  and  other  states.  The  present  rate  ap- 
plicable to  shipments  of  Cottonwood,  fir,  hemlock,  larch  and 
spruce  lumber,  in  carloads,  from  Columbia,  Wash.,  for  example, 
to  points  in  North  Dakota  on  the  line  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Stc.  Marie  is  40  cents  per  100  lbs.;  the  proposed 
rate  is  43  cents  per  100  lbs.  Rates  to  other  destinations  are 
affected  in  like  manner. 

Rate*  on  Glazed  Paper  Reduced. 

F.ggerss-O'Flyng  Company  v.  Chicago  Great  Western,  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission; 

The  commission  decided  that  first-class  rating  on  glazed  or 
surface-coated  paper  in  less  than  carloads  from  Chicago  and 
Mississippi  river  crossings  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  unreasonable, 
and  prescribed  third-class  rating  for  the  future.  In  official  and 
southern  classifications  this  commodity  in  less  than  carloads  i* 
rated  third  class.    (27  I.  C.  C,  280.) 


Rates  on  Fertilizer  Reduced. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  advanced  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fertilizer  in  carloads  from  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  to 
various  local  stations  in  South  Carolina  were  unreasonable  and 
ordered  the  defendants  to  restore  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to 
February  26,  1912    (27  I.  C.  C.  234.) 


Complaint  Dismissed. 

Clinton  Manufacturers'  &  Shippers'  Association  v.  Chicago  & 
Alton  el  al.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  on  sugar  and  molasses 
from  certain  producing  points  in  Louisiana  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
were  not  unjustly  discriminatory  as  compared  with  the  lower 
rates  on  such  products  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Chi- 
cago.   (27  I.  C.  C.  230.) 

Dixie  Cotton  Oil  Company  v.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

A  charge  by  defendants  of  $3  per  car  for  switching  service 
performed  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  in  transporting  cars 
between  its  junction  with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern's track  and  complainant's  plant  in  Argenta,  Ark.,  was  not 
found  to  be  unduly  discriminatory.    (27  I.  C.  C.  295.) 

Rates  on  Bags,  Bagging,  etc..  Reduced. 

Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  v.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
&  Western  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  rates  on  bags,  bagging,  cot- 
ton-bale ties,  and  tic  buckles  from  Galveston.  Tex.,  to  Oklahoma 
destinations  were  unreasonable  and  discriminatory,  and  pre- 
scribed reasonable  rates  for  the  future  on  a  mileage  basis.  (27 
I.  C.  C.  210) 

Rates  on  Barrels  Reduced. 

Alexandria  Barrel  Company  v.-  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific et  al.   Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  rate  of  39  cents  per  100  lbs  ,  with  a  minimum  weight  of 
20.000  lbs.  for  the  transportation  of  tight  barrels  from  Alex- 
andria. La.,  to  Houston,  Tex.,  group  points  and  Texas  common 
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point  territory  was  found  to  be  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
it  exceeds  25  cents  to  Houston  group  points  and  39  cents  to 
Texas  common  point  territory,  with  a  minimum  weight  in  each 
instance  of  12.000  lbs.,  subject  to  rule  6-B  of  Western  classifi- 
cation.  Reparation  was  awarded.   (27  I.  C.  C,  196  ) 

Import  Ratea  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  el  at,  v. 
Next)  York  Central  &■  Hudson  River  et  al.  Of-inion  by  Chair- 
man Clark: 

The  original  and  supplemental  reports  in  this  case  are  at  24 
I.  C.  C,  55  and  674,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of 
October  11.  1912,  page  704,  and  November  1.  1912.  page  #55, 
respectively.  After  exhaustive  consideration  of  all  the  matters 
presented  on  the  rehearing  the  commission  decided  that  the  con- 
clusions announced  in  the  original  and  supplemental  reports  are 
correct.    (27  I.  C.  C,  238.) 


Import  Rates. 

The  original  and  supplemental  reports  in  this  proceeding  arc 
at  24  1.  C.  C,  78  and  678,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle 
of  November  1.  1912,  page  856.  Prior  decision  herein  adhered 
to  upon  the  findings  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  case,  27  I.  C.  C, 
237,  which  is  mentioned  above.    (27  1.  C.  C.  245.) 


Export  Rate*  on  Flaxseed  Products. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rales  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  linseed  oil  cake,  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  flaxseed  screenings  in  carloads  from  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Raul,  Minn  ,  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  other  gulf  ports.  Opin- 
ion by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Certain  respondents,  by  cancellation  of  the  export  rate  of  16# 
cents  per  100  lbs.  on  flaxseed  products  from  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  to  Galveston  and  other  gulf  ports,  attempted  to  with- 
draw from  participation  in  this  traffic.  The  commission  decided 
that  \6'A  cents  is  an  unreasonably  low  rate,  but  ordered  the 
respondents  to  keep  the  route  open  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  22J4 
cents  per  100  lbs.    (27  1.  C.  C,  246.) 

Macon,  Ga.,  Discriminated  Against. 

Freight  Bureau  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Macon,  Ga.,  v. 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Meyer: 

In  this  case  the  complainant  alleges  that  in  the  transportation 
of  leather  in  various  forms  from  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  various 
other  points  to  Macon,  Ga.,  Macon  is  discriminated  against  by 
the  maintenance  of  differentials  over  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  27  cents 
per  100  lbs.  in  less  than  carloads  and  13  cents  in  carloads.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  present  rates  in  effect  to  Macon 
arc  discriminatory  and  ordered  that  for  the  future  rates  be  es- 
tablished based  upon  a  differential  of  3  cents  over  Atlanta  on 
is  rated  when  no  commodity  rates  are  in  effect.  (27  1  C.  C. 
tess-than-carload  shipments  and  2  cents  on  carload  shipments, 
which  are  the  differentials  above  Atlanta  on  second  class  in  less 
than  carloads  and  fourth  class  in  carloads  under  which  leather 
263.)   

Shipment  Mlsrouted. 

Lathrop  Lumber  Company  v.  Alabama  Great  Southern  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission : 

A  carload  of  lumber  was  forwarded  by  the  initial  carrier  from 
Fleming,  Ala.,  to  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  via  an  interstate  route  over 
which  the  rate  was  higher  than  via  an  intrastate  route.  The 
commission  decided  that  the  shipment  was  misroutcd,  and  that 
complainant  is  entitled  to  reparation  on  basis  of  rate  via  the 
intrastate  route.    127  1.  C.  C,  250.) 

Chicago-Duluth  Grain  Rates. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  the  Chicago-Duluth 
Grain  Rates.    Opinion  by  Chairman  Clark: 

The  suspended  tariffs  were  filed  pursuant  to  the  findings  in 
Superior  Commercial  Club  ot  Superior,  Wis  .  v.  G.  -V.  Ry.  Co., 
24  I.  C.  C,  9r>.  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  28. 
1912,  p.iRc  K«22,  and  supplemental  reports  in  same  case.  25  I.  C. 
C.  342.  mentioned  iti  the  Railway  .!<;<•  Gazette  of  January  3, 
l'J13,  |u«e  33.  The  commission  decided  that  the  previous  iind- 
inps  sliuuld  be  adhered  to  and  the  order  of  suspension  was 


vacated.  The  new  adjustment  will  result  in  direct  rates  to  Mil- 
waukee for  reconsignment  to  the  East  one  cent  per  100  lbs. 
higher  than  upon  shipments  moving  through  Minneapolis.  (27 
I.  C.  C,  216.) 


Containers  and  Classification  Rules. 

Sea  Gut!  Specialty  Company,  v.  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany et  al.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer. 

The  complainant  attacks  the  charge  of  20  per  cent,  above 
third-class  rates  on  shipments  of  baking  powder  in  a  liber  board 
container  which  the  defendants  allege  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  classification  rules.  Refund  is  asked  of  charges 
in  excess  of  third  class  and  the  amendment  of  rules  so  as  to 
include  complainant's  container  without  penalty.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  rule  4  (c)  of  southern  classification  No.  38  did 
not  authorise  the  assessment  of  a  20  per  cent,  penalty  in  this 
particular  instance. 

The  requirement  in  rule  9  (a)  of  southern  classification  No. 
39  that  metal  bands  should  encircle  the  ends  of  Sea  Gull  boxes 
is  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  discriminatory.  Complainant's  box 
should  be  accepted  without  penalty-. 

"It  is  not  just  or  fair  to  the  shipping  public  to  promulgate 
as  a  basis  for  determining  rates  a  classification  the  terms  of 
which  arc  indefinite  or  impracticable  of  application,  cither  in 
whole  or  in  part."— Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co.  v.  S.  P.  &  S.  Ry. 
Co.,  20  1.  C.  C,  546. 

The  duty  should  be  placed  upon  carriers'  agents  to  notify  ship- 
pers whenever  their  containers  do  not  comply  with  specifications 
laid  down  in  classification  rules.  This  responsibility  should  rest 
upon  the  initial  carrier.  Reparation  was  awarded.  (27  I.  C.  C 
267.) 


Milllng4n-Transit  Privileges  at  Decatur.  III. 

William  If.  Suffem  Grain  Company  v.  Illinois  Centra!  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  refusal  of  the  defendants 
to  grant  an  elevation  allowance  on  grain  at  Decatur.  III.,  while 
such  allowance  is  made  at  Cairo,  111.,  was  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory. 

Decatur  now  has  transit  privilege  under  which  it  reaches  a 
large  portion  of  Mississippi  valley  territory  at  rates  not  higher 
than  the  combination  on  Cairo.  Defendants  proposed  to  extend 
this  privilege  via  Illinois  Central  and  connections  to  all  points 
in  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Southeast,  and  to  accord  to  Decatur 
whatever  Cairo  has  in  respect  of  transit  on  through  rates  to 
Louisiana.  When  this  is  done,  the  complaint  will  be  dismissed. 
(27  I.  C.  C,  192.) 

Proportional  Rates  on  Grain  Products  to  Texas. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  groin  products  from  southern 
Illinois  points  to  points  in  Texas.  Opinion  by  Commissioner- 
Meyer: 

The  respondents  attempted  to  cancel  the  proportional  rates  on 
grain  and  grain  products  from  certain  interior  milling  points  in 
southern  Illinois  via  St.  l,ouis.  Kansas  City  and  other  river 
crossings  to  various  groups  in  Texas.  The  commission  decided 
that  the  carriers  should  free  these  Illinois  millers  of  the  threat- 
ened disadvantage  and  remove  the  inconsistencies  prevailing  in 
the  flat  rates.  Such  relief  may  be  by  way  of  a  milling-in-transit 
privilege  specifically  described  in  the  tariffs  at  a  charge  not  to 
exceed  one-half  cent  per  100  lbs.,  or  otherwise,  as  the  carriers 
may  elect.    (27  I.  C.  C,  282.) 

Boat  Lines  and  Connecting  Railways. 

Truckers  Transfer  Company  t\  Charleston  &  Western  Caro- 
lina.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  complainant,  a  Iwat  line,  seeks  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  from  certain  river  landings  near 
Port  Royal.  S.  C  and  asks  that  it  be  made  a  connecting  carrier 
upon  the  same  basis  as  its  competitor,  the  Beaufort  Transpor- 
tation Company.  The  commission  held  that  as  interstate  com- 
merce w:is  not  subject  to  state  law,  it  would  not  fall  within  the 
prohibition  of  a  charter  granted  by  a  slate  legislature.  Incorpora- 
tion is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  be  a  common 
carrier,  so  f.-u  ;i*  interstate  transportation  is  concerned. 

Tin-  ipn-iion  .if  establishing  joint  rates  or  declining  to  do  so 
rests  in  the  iii>crction  of  the  commission. 
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When  boat  lines  have  met  all  reasonable  requirements  of  con- 
necting railways  with  respect  to  security  for  freight  charges, 
adequacy  of  service,  efficiency  of  management,  and  any  other 
guaranty  which  may  justly  and  lawfully  be  required,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  establish  through  routes  and  publish  joint  rates 
with  their  connecting  railways. 

The  record  does  not  show  that  complainant  is  capable  finan- 
cially and  physically  of  assuming  the  obligations  which  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  would  impose  upon  it.  The  complaint 
was  dismissed.    (27  I.  C.  C,  275.) 

Pig  Iron  Rate*  Not  Increased. 

In  re  investigation  and  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  by  car- 
riers /or  the  transportation  of  pig  iron  in  carloads  from  Duena 
Vista,  l'a,,  and  other  points  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  other  des- 
tinations.   Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

The  commission  decided  that  the  proposed  advances  in  the 
rates  on  pig  iron,  ranging  from  10  cents  to  45  cents  per  ton  from 
producing,  points  in  Virginia  to  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  were  not  shown  to  be  reasonable  and  ordered  the  sus- 
pended tariffs  withdrawn.    (27  I.  C.  C,  343  ) 


Wharfage  Practices  Discriminatory. 

in  re  discriminations  in  the  use  of  wharfage  faciiilies  at  Pen- 
sacolo,  Fla.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Marble: 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  wharfage  facilities,  including 
docks  and  spur  tracks  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  which  it  claims  are  pri- 
vate facilities.  Complaints  were  made  against  certain  practices  of 
the  railroad  in  the  administration  of  these  facilities.  The  rail- 
road admits  that  it  affords  ship-side  delivery'  at  these  wharves 
on  domestic  traffic  to  or  from  non-competitive  points,  as  well  as 
on  export  and  import  traffic,  while  refusing  such  delivery  in  the 
case  of  shipments  to  or  from  points  which  are  reached  by  it  or 
its  connections.  It  admits  that  it  has  refused  to  deliver  shipments 
at  the  warehouse  of  a  certain  steamship  company,  while  making 
delivery  on  these  so-called  private  facilities  to  other  consignees 
It  admits  also  that  when  it  has  application  for  more  berth  room 
than  it  can  provide,  it  gives  a  preference  in  berthing  to  vessels 
consigned  to  the  Gulf  Transit  Company,  which  is  owned  by  it. 
In  support  of  its  contention  that  the  wharf  facilities  are  private, 
the  railroad  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  L.  cr  iV. 
R.  R.  Co.  v.  West  Coast  Naval  Stores  Co.,  198  V.  S.  483.  That 
case  was  decided  in  1505,  and  the  commission  found  that  since 
then  the  interstate  commerce  act  had  been  amended  so  as  to  bring 
docks  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  commission  decided  that  the 
practice  of  refusing  to  deliver  at  ship  side  to  vessels  other  than 
those  belonging  to  or  consigned  to  the  Gulf  Transit  Company, 
or  to  receive  at  ship  side  from  such  vessels,  property  transported, 
or  to  be  transported  in  commerce,  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  while  delivering  like  property  at  ship  side  to,  and  re- 
ceiving like  property  at  ship  side  from  vessels  consigned  to  or  be- 
longing to  the  Gulf  Transit  Company,  is  unreasonable  and  unduly 
discriminatory.  The  refusal  of  the  railroad  to  make  deliveries  of 
carload  freight  transported,  or  to  be  transported  in  commerce, 
subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  consigned  to  or  in  care 
of  the  Pensacola,  St.  Andrews  *  Gulf  Steamship  Company,  at 
the  Jefferson  street  wharf,  while  affording  such  delivery  to  Avery 
&  Company,  or  any  other  person  or  corporation,  is  unreasonable 
and  unjustly  discriminatory.  The  practice  of  the  railroad  of  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  the  Gulf  Transit  Company  in  the  berth- 
ing of  vessels,  is  also  unreasonable  and  discriminatory.  An  order 
was  entered,  forbidding  the  continuation  of  these  practices  (27 
I.  C.  C,  252.) 

8TATE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts,  provided 
for  by  the  new  law,  which  is  noticed  on  another  page  of  this 
paper,  consists  of  the  five  persons  named  below,  the  governor 
having  appointed  the  two  new  members  on  June  25  :  Frederick  J. 
McLeod.  of  Cambridge,  five  years;  George  W.  Anderson,  of 
Boston,  four  years ;  George  P.  Lawrence,  of  North  Adams,  three 
years;  Clinton  White,  of  Melrose,  two  years;  George  W.  Bishop, 
of  Newton,  one  year.  McLeod,  White  and  Bishop  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  railroad  commission,  which  goes  out  of  existence 
after  a  life  of  44  years. 


COURT  NEWS. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  handed  down  a  decision 
holding  that  the  extension  of  the  charter  of  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration does  not  require  the  corporation  to  again  pay  the  original 
incorporation  fee. 

A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  declaring  illegal  certain 
collections  made  by  the  government  from  the  Chicago  4  Alton 
for  transportation  of  mails— illegal  because  of  a  wrong  method 
of  ascertaining  average  daily  weight— is  reported  in  another 
column  of  this  issue. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  on  June  18  sustained  the 
order  of  the  Public  Utility  Commissioners  requiring  the  rail- 
roads terminating  in  Jersey  City,  Hobokcn  and  Camden  to  es- 
tablish commutation  fares,  and  not  require  passengers  to  buy 
tickets  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Minnesota  rate  cases  was  reported  last  week,  page  1318,  An 
abstract  of  that  part  of  the  decision  dealing  with  the  question 
of  valuation  of  railway  properties  for  purposes  of  rate  making 
is  given  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

Judge  Kcnistcr,  of  the  Indiana  Circuit  Court,  has  rendered  a 
decision  which  overrules  demurrers  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  holds  that  the  In- 
diana law  requiring  the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals 
is  valid.  The  law  as  first  passed  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  because  of  uncertainty  in  its  terms,  and 
the  railways  contended  that  the  same  objection  applied  to  recent 

The  Pubbc  Service  Commission  of  Ohio  has  won  its  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  to  compel  compliance  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  with  an  order  of  the  commission,  requiring  the 
company  to  load  milk  into  the  cars  at  alt  stations  where  agents 
are  maintained.  In  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the 
action  of  the  lower  courts  in  refusing  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  the  commission's  order  to  abolish  the  rule  which  compels  ship- 
pers to  load  the  milk  themselves. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  Monday  of  this 
weik,  in  the  suit  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  against  Tucker,  involv- 
ing rates  for  the  transportation  of  oil,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
railroad,  holding  that  damages  awarded  by  the  lower  court  were 
excessive.  The  law  of  Kansas  fixing  a  minimum  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  is  declared  unconstitutional  because  of  the 
severe  penalties  provided  for  violation  of  the  law.  The  railroad 
would  have  been  unable  to  test  its  validity. 

Adams  Express  Subject  to  I.  C.  Law. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Holmes,  deciding  a  case  against  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
in  Ohio,  holds  that  the  company  was  rightfully  indicted  for  a 
violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  requiring  exact  com- 
pliance with  the  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  parcels.  The 
decision  reverses  that  of  the  District  Court,  which  allowed  the 
indictment  to  be  quashed  on  the  ground  that  the  company  is  not 
a  corporation,  but  is  only  a  joint  slock  association.  It  has  been 
notorious  for  many  years,  says  the  court,  that  some  of  the  great 
express  companies  arc  organized  ax  joint  stock  associations 
(and  they  have  evaded  certain  responsibilities  because  of  this 
fact)  but,  says  Justice  Holmes,  the  amendment  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  in  1910,  putting  express  carriers  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  law,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  purpose 
than  to  bring  these  joint  stock  associations  under  the  act.  More- 
over, the  Adams  Express  Company,  in  filing  tariffs  as  required 
by  the  law,  seems  to  have  accepted  the  plain,  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  statute.  If  the  statute  imposes  on  express  carriers  the 
duty  of  filing  tariffs,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same 
law  intended  to  impose  upon  them  the  penalty  prescribed  where 
the  law  is  not  obeyed.  In  the  interstate  commerce  law.  originally, 
there  was  doubt,  in  connection  with  the  wording  of  Section  10, 
whether  corporations  were  indictable  or  not,  but  this  defect  was 
corrected  by  the  law  of  1903.  The  interstate  commerce  law  is 
constitutional  as  regards  corporations,  and  no  reason  is  suggested 
why  Congress  has  not  equal  power  over  partnerships,  including 
power  to  charge  the  partnership  assets  with  a  liability;  and  to 
personify  the  company,  so  far  as  to  collect  a  tax,  by  proceeding 
against  it  by  the  company  name.    Under  the  laws  of  New  York 
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a  judgment  against  a  joint  stock  company  binds  only  the  joint 
property.  These  express  companies  have  had  a  semi-corporate 
standing  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  action  of  Congress  was 
natural  and  to  be  expected. 


Interstate  Commerce  Law  Not  Applicable  to  Street  Railroad*. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
holding  that  the  street  railroad  of  the  Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs 
Company  between  the  two  cities  named,  is  not  subject  to  the 
interstate  commerce  law.  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  June  13,  pages  1304  and  1336.  The  full  text  of  the 
opinion,  which  is  by  Justice  Lamar,  shows  that  the  decision 
was  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  interstate  commerce  law, 
as  passed  by  Congress  in  1JS3<7.  did  not  apply  to  street  rail- 
roads. Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  word  "railroad" 
.should  include  such  lines.  Senator  Cullotn,  in  the  debate  on  the 
passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  said  expressly  that  it 
•did  not  apply  to  street  railways  in  cities.  This  fact  was  brought 
up  in  the  lower  court,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  agreeing  with 
lite  Commerce  Court,  decides  that  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
cannot  be  determined  from  statements  used  in  debates.  It  must 
be  interpreted  by  its  own  terms.  On  this  basis  the  conclusion 
is  that  Congress  did  not  mean  to  apply  the  term  "railroad"  to 
street  railroads.  In  1887  the  word  "railroad"  had'  no  fixed, 
accurate  meaning.  The  appellants  cited  decisions  from  twelve 
states  holding  that  in  a  statute  the  word  docs  not  mean  street 
railroads,  but  the  other  side  cited  decisions  to  the  contrary  from 
an  equal  number  of  states.  There  is  a  similar  disagreement 
in  the  federal  courts.  The  Commerce  Court  and  the  Cjrcu't 
Court  took  opposite  views,  and  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  were  divided  on  the  subject. 

But  while  the  authorities  differ  on  many  points,  they  all 
agree  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
construction  of  the  statute  as  a  whole.  The  street  railways 
crossing  a  state  line  are.  indeed,  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, but  not  the  commerce  which  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  legislating  in  1887.  Street  railways  carry  passengers 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  ward  to  ward,  from  city  to 
suburbs,  etc.;  but  the  Act  refers  to  railroads  which  are  re- 
quired to  post  schedules  and  tariffs,  not  at  street  corners,  but 
in  "every  station,"  etc.  The  law  requires  railroads  to  make 
joint  rates  and  provide  facilities  for  interchange  of  traffic. 
Every  provision  of  the  statute  is  applicable  to  railroads,  but 
only  a  few  to  street  railroads.  The  evils  which  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  cure  did  not  exist  on  street  railroads. 

The  rise  of  interurban  railroads  since  1887  is  considered,  but 
the  road  in  question  cannot  be  treated  as  an  interurban.  Its 
line  is  on  private  property  to  some  extent,  but  to  how  great  an 
extent  docs  not  appear. 

la  amending  the  interstate  commerce  law  in  June,  1910, 
Congress  took  notice  of  street  railroads  by  providing  that  the 
commission  should  not  establish  any  through  route  between 
street  electric  passenger  railways,  not  carrying  freight,  and 
railroads  of  a  different  character.  But  this  provision  was  in- 
serted out  of  abundant  caution.  This  law  was  passed  after  the 
order  made  by  the  commission  in  the  Council  Bluffs  case;  it 
cannot  be  given  a  retrospective  operation.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Congress  expected  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission, and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  amendment  was 
mtended  to  confer  a  jurisdiction  which  had  not  been  originally 
granted. 

The  decision  reverses  the  Commerce  Court  and  makes  the 
decree  of  the  Circuit  judges  permanent. 


Decision  in  the  International  Coal  Mining  Suit. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  tin-  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
IVniisvlvanin  Railroad,  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the  Interna- 
tional Coal  Minim;  Company,  holds  that  the  coal  mining  com- 
pany, claiming  damages  because  secret  rebates  were  given  to 
another  company,  mitM  prove  (hat  it  suffered  some  lo>s  or  in- 
niry.  The  court  helow  had  sustained  a  verdict  of  $1-013  against 
the" road,  but  the  Supreme  t'ourt  now  orders  a  new  trial.  The 
decision  is  I  v  .["-'!■  e  l.auur. 

The  International  Omtpr.ny  'hipped  large  quantities  of  roal 
•  .ver  the  l'enns\'.v.-iit-s.  during  the  seven  years  en  dim;  April  1. 
1'Jrtl.    In  it  Mitcd  for  $37.1- >K,  the  difference  between  what  it 

|..-,.!  p.rd  .-.ltd  what  it  would  have  pai  l  it  it  had  got  the  same  re- 
I  ;  v*  a«  rival  steppers.     Prior  to  1S99.  the  International  Com- 


pany itself  had  received  rebates  and  made  a  claim  because  it 
did  not  receive  so  large  sums  as  did  the  rivals,  but  these  claims 
were  thrown  out  of  court  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
After  1K99  the  International  paid  tariff  rates,  while  other  com- 
panies received  rebates  of  5,  10,  IS,  25  and  35  cents  a  ton,  the 
differences  being  caused  by  the  different  rates  in  force  at  previ- 
ous dates,  the  rebates  being  in  the  nature  of  adjustments  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  long-time  contracts.  The  road,  on  April 
1,  189V,  increased  tariff  rates  and  discontinued  the  payment  of 
rebates,  except  that  thereafter  the  varying  rebates  above  noted 
were  made  to  save  shippers  against  loss  on  their  contracts.  The 
road  claimed  that,  as  these  adjustments  were  in  the  nature  of 
rate-making,  and  the  rightfulness  oi  the  freight  hills  would  be 
a  question  for  the  commission  instead  of  the  courts ;  but  the 
court  said  that  as  the  whole  of  the  doings  of  the  company  in 
this  matter  were  illegal,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  could  not 
he  defeated,  the  statute  required  the  road  to  abide  absolutely 
by  its  tariff. 

The  suit  was  brought  under  that  section  of  the  law  which 
makes  a  carrier  liable  to  any  person  injured ;  hut  the  coal  com- 
pany did  not  allege  specific  damage  or  injury.  A  year  before 
the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  I -aw  a  bill  was  passed, 
in  the  Senate,  making  carriers  liable  to  shippers  who  had  been 
discriminated  against,  and  stipulating  that  the  amount  of  the 
liability  should  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  high 
rate  charged  and  the  lowest  rate  charged  to  others,  but  this 
provision  did  not  get  into  the  law,  as  it  was  finally  passed. 

The  court  finds  very  few  decisions  or  authorities  which  treat 
of  the  elements  and  the  measure  of  damages  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  therefore  goes  into  a  long  discussion  to  determine  the 
question  on  general  principles.  A  number  of  illustrations  are 
set  forth  by  the  court,  for  example: 

If  plaintiff  and  one  of  the  favored  companies  had  both  shipped 
coal  to  the  same  market  on  the  same  day.  the  rebate  on  contract 
coal  may  have  given  an  advantage  which  may  have  prevented  the 
plaintiff  from  selling,  may  have  directly  caused  it  expense,  or 
may  have  diminished  or  totally  destroyed  its  profits.  The  plain- 
tiff, under  the  present  statute  in  any  such  case  being  then  en- 
titled to  recover  the  full  damages  sustained; — 

But  the  plaintiff  may  have  sold  at  the  usual  profit  all  or  a 
part  of  its  40.000  tons  at  the  regular  market  price,  the  pur- 
chaser, on  his  own  account,  paying  freight  to  the  point  of  de- 
livery. In  that  event  not  the  shipper  but  the  purchaser,  who 
paid  the  freight,  would  have  been  the  person  injured,  if  any 
damage  resulted  from  giving  rebates.  To  say  that  seller  and 
buyer,  shipper  and  consignee,  could  both  recover  would  mean 
that  damages  had  been  awarded  to  two  where  only  one  had 
suffered  ;— 

Or,  to  take  another  example— a  favored  dealer  may  have 
shipped  10,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  open  New  York  market,  re- 
ceiving thereon  a  rebate  of  35  cents  a  ton.  or  $3,500.  The  plaint- 
iff at  the  same  time  may  have  shipped  20.000  tons  and  sold  the 
same  at  the  regular  market  price.  Under  the  rule  contended  for 
it  would  then  he  entitled  to  35  cents  a  ton  on  20,000  tons,  or 
$7,000  as  damages.  Such  a  verdict,  instead  of  compensating  it 
for  losses  sustained,  would  have  given  to  the  plaintiff  a  profit 
on  the  carrier's  crime  in  paying  a  rebate  of  $3,500  and  would 
have  made  it  an  advantage  to  it  instead  of  an  injury  for  the 
carrier  to  violate  the  law. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  plaintiff  should  only  recover  a  rebate 
on  10,000  tons,  or  on  the  same  weight  upon  which  the  carrier 
had  allowed  a  drawback  to  the  competitor.  But,  while  less  dras- 
tic, this  is  still  an  arbitrary  measure  and  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  same  anomalous  result  would  follow  if  there  had  been,  say, 
ten  dealers,  each  shipping  10.000  tons  on  the  same  day,  For 
each  of  the  ten  would  have  been  as  much  entitled  as  plaintiff 
to  recover  $,3,500  on  their  several  shipments  of  10,000  tons,  and 
the  ten  verdicts  would  aggregate  $35,000,  because  of  the  payment 
of  $3,500  to  the  favored  shipper. 

It  was  further  claimed  that  an  injured  shipper  could  recover 
if  rebates  had  been  habitually  Riven,  so  as  to  establish  a  practice 
of  discrimination  Rut.  says  the  court,  there  would  still  be  no 
adequate  proof  ihe  cxtcr.t  of  damage:  and  to  adopt  the  arbi- 
trary basis  proposed  would  create  an  endless  chain  of  departures 
from  the  tariff  and  would  extend  the  effect  of  the  original  crime. 
The  law  makes  the  lawbreaker  pay  a  tine  to  the  government,  but 
'his  does  not  give  a  right  of  action  for  a  private  injury.  Three 
ilf.'iMi  us  in  somew  hat  similar  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  the 
\  :ew  ih.it  the  right  to  recover  is  limited  to  the  pecuniary  loss 
suffer*  d  and  proved.    A  new  trial  is  ordered. 
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A.  Robertion. 


Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

E.  W.  Bcatty,  general  solicitor  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  will  succeed  A.  R.  Crcclman  as  general  coun- 
sel on  July  1. 

Alexander  Robertson,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  System,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns, 

was  born  at  Albany. 
N.  Y  ,  in  1860.  and  began 
railway  work  in  1885 
with  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road. He  remained  with 
that  road  until  April, 
1897,  successively  as 
brake  man,  conductor, 
general  yardmaster,  sta- 
tion master  and  train- 
master. In  November 
of  that  year  he  went  to 
the  Wabash,  and  until 
August,  1903,  was  con- 
secutively general  yard- 
master,  trainmaster  and 
superintendent  of  the 
Middle  division.  He 
then  became  manager  of 
operations  of  the  West- 
ern Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  Central  and 
Pittsburgh,  resigning  in 
January.  1904,  to  be- 
come general  manager 
of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year  Mr.  Robertson  returned  to  the  West- 
ern Man-land  and  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh  as  gen- 
eral manager.  In  April,  1907,  ho  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager  oi  the  Western  Maryland,  which  absorbed  the 
West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh,  and  in  May,  1911,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  that  road,  resigning  January  1  of  this  year. 
His  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  as  above  noted,  took  effect  June  9. 

Charles  R  Thompson,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  is  understood  that  E.  N.  Brown,  president  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  has  tendered  his  resignation.  The  board 
of  directors  have  not  as  yet  taken  action  on  this  resignation. 

Operating  Officers. 

John  McCraw.  acting  superintendent  of  the  Central  Vermont 
at  New  London.  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  division,  with  office  at  New  London. 

W.  !•".  Berger.  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  San  Antonio  & 
Aransas  Pass,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  with 
headquarters  at  Yoakum,  Tex.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Jones,  resigned. 

B.  B.  Tolson,  trainmaster  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Jackson, 
Tenn  ,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Mtirphysboro,  III.,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Moore,  deceased. 

S.  A.  Morrison,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  F.  O'Brien, 
who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria 
&  Northwestern.  L.  M.  Davis,  chief  train  despatcher.  succeeds 
Mr.  Morrison. 

G.  H.  Trenary,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Al- 
ton at  Salem,  III,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago division,  with  headquarters  at  Danville,  III.,  in  place  of 
E.  N.  Brown,  resigned.  J  O  Bell,  superintendent  of  the  Fvans- 
ville  division  at  Fvansville.  lnd.,  succeeds  Mr.  Trenary  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  division.  E  R.  Glidden  succeeds  Mr. 
Bell.    J   E   Epler.  acting  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  has 


C.  K.  Sinnickton. 


been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager  in  charge  of 
maintenance  of  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

George  R.  Sinnickson,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Schuylkill  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
office  at  Reading,  Pa.,  was  born  on  December  24,  1874,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  graduated 
from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  the  class  of  1896. 
He  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1897,  as  a 
chainman  on  the  Dela- 
ware &  Raritan  Canal, 
and  later  was  made  rod- 
man.  In  September, 
1897,  he  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
and  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, and  the  following 
year  became  rodman  on 
the  Delaware  &  Raritan 
Canal.  He  returned  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
in  April.  1859,  and  the 
following  month  was 
made  rodman  on  the 
Sunbury  division.  In  1900 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant supervisor  on  the 
Amboy  division,  and  the  following  year  was  transferred  to 
the  New  York  division  in  the  same  capacity,  becoming  su- 
pervisor mi  the  Tyrone  division  in  March,  1903,  and  the  follow- 
ing1 year  he  went  to  the  Motiongahcla  division.  He  also  served 
as  supervisor  on  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  and  the  Philadel- 
phia division,  and  in  March,  1911,  he  was  appointed  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Susquehanna  and  Western  division.  On  January 
15,  1913.  he  was  made  division  engineer  of  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seashore,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  the  Schuylkill  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  as  above  noted. 

Noel  W.  Smith,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  was  born  at  Williamsport  on  December  25,  1869,  and 

was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native 
town.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  student  in 
telegraphy  at  Williams- 
port,  and  then  until  Sep- 
tember, 1889.  was  clerk 
in  the  division  freight 
agent's  office  at  the 
same  place.  He  left  rail- 
way work  in  1889,  to 
enter  Lehigh  University, 
and  after  graduation 
from  that  university  re- 
turned to  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  as  a 
rodman  on  the  Sunbury 
division  in  April,  1893. 
He  was  subsequently  as- 
sistant supervisor  on  the 
Baltimore  division  of 
the  Northern  Central ; 
Renovo  and  Williams- 
port  divisions  of  the 
Erie  division;  Maryland  division  of  the  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more Sc  Washington,  and  engaged  on  experimental  track  work 
for  the  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  at  Harrisburg.  In 
January.  I'HIO.  he  was  promoted  to  supervisor  at  Williamsport, 
and  was  then  transferred  in  the  same  capacity,  first  to  Middlc- 
town  Mid  then  to  Harrisburg  on  the  Philadelphia  division.  In 
December.  1905,  he  was  m.nlc  supervisor  in  the  office  of  the 
principal  assistant  engineer  at  Altoona,  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year  w,ns  promoted  In  assistant  to  the  principal  as- 
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sistant  engineer  al  Altoona.  In  April,  1907,  he  was  made  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Middle  division,  and  on  January  15, 
1910,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Central  division  of 
the  P.  B.  &  W„  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Middle  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  as  above  noted. 

Traffic  Officers. 

L.  K.  Redman  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  at  Tcrrc  Haute,  Ind. 

A.  W.  Davis  has  been  appointed  industrial  commissioner  of 
the  Houston  &  Braxos  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Frccport, 

Tex. 

R.  P.  Buckingham,  soliciting  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Waco,  Tex. 

H.  A.  Fidlcr,  formerly  division  freight  agent  of  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  I  ronton,  is  now  traffic  manager  of  the  Big  Sandy  & 
Kentucky  River  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Ashland,  Ky. 

C  B.  Foster,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  heen  appointed  assistant  traffic  passenger 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Lines  with  headquarters  at  Montreal, 
Que. 

W.  E.  Downing  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  New  York,  to  succeed  L.  F. 
Klein,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company,  effect- 
ive July  1. 

Robert  Burns  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Sunset-Central  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Waco,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  W.  Higgins,  resigned  to 
go  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

J.  T.  Burke,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  X  V .  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  New  York,  succeeding  T.  J. 
Lynch,  promoted.  H.  J.  Sheffer,  general  southern  freight  agent 
at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  succeeds  Mr.  Burke,  and  W.  H.  Chase  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Sheffer. 

Frank  H.  Plaistcd,  assistant  to  the  director  of  traffic  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of  traffic 
w  ith  headquarters  at  New  York.  He  was  born  on  June  9,  IW<i, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at  Central  High  School, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  He  began  railway  work  on  October  7,  1884, 
as  a  clerk  on  the  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  &  Gulf,  now  a  part 
o>f  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  On  March  20,  1889,  he  went 
to  the  Union  Pacific  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  was  traveling 
freight  agent  of  that  road  for  nine  years,  from  1892;  first  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  then  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  April,  1897, 
when  the  Oregon  Short  Line  was  segregated  from  the  Union 
Pacific,  again  at  Salt  Lake  City.  From  1902  to  October.  1905. 
lie  was  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Boise,  Idaho,  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  then  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  freight  agent  at  Salt  Lake  City.  On  January  I.  1912, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  director  of  traffic  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  systems.  In  consequence  of  the 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  separating  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Union  Pacific,  he  resigned  on  February  6,  1913,  as 
assistant  to  director  of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific,  remaining 
with  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  director  of  traffic  of  the 
same  road  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

William  Stiles  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Atoka,  Okla. 

William  M.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  fuel  supervisor  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

Joseph  Smith  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Second 
district  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth. 
Minn. 

C.  J.  Rist,  formerly  division  engineer  of  the  Erie  at  Hunting- 
ton, Ind.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  L.  Guy  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Emporia.  Kan., 


in  place  of  M.  L.  Blanchard.  H.  J.  Moore  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Oklahoma  division  at  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Guy.  O.  West  has  been  appointed  acting 
roadmaster  of  the  Western  division,  with  office  at  Dodge  City, 
Kan.,  succeeding  W,  E,  Hull!.  F_  B.  Dehart  has  been  appointed 
roadmaster  of  the  Colorado  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  place  of  B.  A.  West. 

Thomas  Benjamin  Kennedy,  who  has  been  appointed  engineer 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Chambcrsburg, 
Pa.,  was  born  on  September  22,  1870,  at  Chambersburg.  He 
graduated  from  Chambersburg  Academy  in  1887.  and  then  took 
an  engineering  course  at  Lafayette  College,  and  at  Princeton 
University.  He  began  railway  work  in  October,  1890,  as  a  rod- 
nan  anil  instrument  man  on  the  Great  Northern.  He  went  to 
the  Cumberland  Valley  in  November,  1892,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
auditor's  office,  and  later  was  transferred  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  From  February.  Ir94.  to  January  of  the  following  year 
he  was  draughtsman  and  instrument  man  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  of  the  same  road,  and  then  was  appointed 
assistant  supervisor.  In  May.  1903,  he  was  made  supervisor 
of  division  B,  and  later  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  division  A.  He  was  appointed  freight  trainmaster  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  and  two  years  later  was  made  general  trainmaster. 
In  July.  1911.  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  engineer  in  the 
maintenance  »i  way  department,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  engineer  of  the  same  road  as 
above  noted. 

Arthur  Besore  Clark,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
in  charge  of  roadway  and  track,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

was  born  at  Green  Vil- 
lage, on  October  1,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  Mer- 
ccrsburg  College,  and  in 
1891.  graduated  from 
Lafayette  College,  with 
the  degree  of  C.R.  Dur- 
ing his  summer  vaca- 
tions in  1889  and  1890,  he 
was  a  rodman  on  the 
Pennsylvania.  After 
graduation  he  was  rod- 
man  on  the  Philadelphia 
division,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  July,  1896,  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
supervisor  on  the  Al- 
toona division,  and  later 
held  the  same  position 
on  the  Pittsburgh  di- 
vision. In  July,  1900,  he 
became  supervisor  on 
the  Baltimore  division. 
Northern  Central  Rail- 
way, and  one  year  later 
was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division,  at  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  made  assistant  engineer  of  the  Middle  and  Western  di- 
vision, Philadelphia  &  Eric,  on  December  15,  1905,  and  was 
subsequently  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore,  and  later  to  the  Maryland  division  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &  Washington.  On  January  15,  1910, 
he  was  appointed  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  same  road, 
with  office  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Pennsylvania,  as  above  noted. 

The  following  tupefricort  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have 
been  transferred:  W.  T.  Hanly  from  the  Pittsburgh  division  to 
the  Middle  division  at  Newport.  Pa.;  H.  C.  Bolenius  from  the 
Maryland  division  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  at  Conemaugh ; 
Robert  Paries  from  the  Trenton  division  to  the  Maryland  divi- 
llOfl  of  the  P.  B.  &  W.  at  Washington.  D.  C. ;  E.  O.  Wood 
fr.  .in  the  Sunbury  division  to  the  Trenton  division  at  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  J.  O.  Hackenlnirg  from  the  Baltimore  division  to  the 
Pittsburgh  division  at  Fast  Liberty,  Pa. ;  John  Atlee  from  the 
Buffalo  division  to  the  Baltimore  division  of  the  P.  B.  &  W  at 
Parkton.  Md. ;  R.  R.  Nacc  from  the  Cresson  division  to  the 
Buffalo   division   at    Buffalo.    N.    Y. :    M.    W.    Clement,  su- 
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pervisor  in  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  Kent-rat  manager, 
to  the  Manhattan  division  at  New  York  City;  B.  O.  Hult- 
grcn.  supervisor  <m  the  Monongahcla  division,  to  the  office 
of  assistant  to  the  general  manager  at  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia;  M.  de  K.  Smith,  Jr.,  from  the  Bedford  divi- 
sion to  the  Mtmongahela  division  at  West  Brownsville  Junction, 
Pa.;  J.  C.  Smith,  from  the  Central  division  to  the  Bedford  divi- 
sion at  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  Frederick  Evans,  assistant  super- 
visor on  the  Middle  division,  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
on  the  Sunbury  division  of  the  Northern  Central,  at  Sunbury, 
Pa. :  F.  P.  Davis,  assistant  supervisor  on  the  New  York  di- 
vision, has  been  appointed  supervisor  on  the  Cresson  division  at 
Baruesboro,  Pa. ;  K.  C.  Silvius,  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  division,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  on  the  Central 
division  of  the  P.  B.  Si  W.  at  Media,  Pa.  The  following  assistant 
supervisors  have  also  been  transferred :  E.  C.  Smith  from  the 
Concmaugh  division  to  the  Middle  division  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.; 
J.  H.  Cooper  from  the  Tyrone  division  to  the  Concmaugh  divi- 
sion at  Blairsv  ille :  X.  D.  Vernon  from  the  Maryland  division 
of  the  P.  B.  S:  W.  to  the  New  York  division  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. ;  J.  D.  Archibald  from  the  Baltimore  division  to  the  Mary- 
land division  of  the  P.  B.  &  \V.  at  Chester,  Pa. :  W.  T.  Bcvan. 
t'rom  the  Monongahcla  division  to  ill t-  Baltimore  division  of  ttie 
P.  B.  &  W.  at  Baltimore.  Md. ;  E.  L.  Koch  from  the  Conc- 
maugh division  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  at  East  Liberty,  Pa.  ; 
R.  L.  Kcll  from  the  West  Jersey  &•  Seashore  to  the  Concmaugh 
division  at  Frecport.  and  the  following  transitmcn  in  the  office 
of  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  have  been  appointed  as- 
sistant supervisors:  G.  L  Hoffman,  of  the  Monongahela  division 
at  Dravosburg,  Pa. ;  C.  W.  Leach,  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore, at  Millvillc.  N.  J.,  and  W.  G.  McNees,  of  the  Tyrone 
division,  at  Tyrone,  Pa. 

John  H.  Tinker,  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  at  Danville.  III.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery,  with 

headquarters  at  Danville 
He  was  born  in  August. 
1864,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and 
received  a  high  sch<wl  ed- 
ucation at  Altoona  and 
began  railway  work  in 
July,  1881,  as  machin- 
ist apprentice  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  was  made  vise  shop 
foreman  of  the  Mead- 
ows shops  in  June,  1896. 
and  in  December  of  the 
following  year  was  ap- 
pointed roundhouse 
foreman  at  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.  He  again  re- 
turned to  the  Mead- 
ows shops  in  December, 
1898.  as  erecting  shop 
foreman,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  was  promoted 
to  master  mechanic  at 
South  Amboy.  N.  J.  He 
resigned  the  latter  po- 
sition in  Novemlicr.  1902.  to  go  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Chicago  division,  leaving  in  November.  1903. 
to  become  connected  with  the  Model  (ias  Engine  Works  as  ma- 
chine foreman  In  May.  F>04.  Mr.  Tinker  went  to  the  Illinois 
Central  as  general  foreman  at  Mounds.  III.,  and  in  May,  1906, 
left  that  road  to  accept  the  pftritton  of  assistant  master  mechanic 
of  the  Louisville  Si  Nashville  at  South  Louisville,  Ky.  Four 
months  later  he  returned  to  the  Illinois  Central  as  master  me- 
chanic at  Danville.  IIL  and  on  February  I  of  this  year  he  was 
appointed  acting  "upcrintendent  of  motive  power  He  now  lie- 
comes  supcrii  rt  ndent  of  m-iti.c  power  and  machinery,  as  atiove 
noted. 

Purchasing  Officers. 

J.  H.  Beggs.  maintenance  equipment  accountant  of  the  Chi- 
cago St  Eastern  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  T  J.  Powell. 


OBITUARY. 


i.  H.  Tinker 


E.  W.  Moore,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the 
Mobile  4  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Murphysboro,  IIL,  died  in 
the  latter  city  on  June  17.  Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  1862  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  began  railway  work  in  1877  as  brakeman  on 
the  Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  Valley.  He  was  subsequently  until 
October,  1890.  brakeman  and  conductor  on  the  Cairo  &  St  Louts 
and  the  Mobile  St  Ohio.  From  the  latter  date  to  August,  1902, 
he  was  trainmaster  of  the  St.  I-ouis  division  of  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  and  was  then  made  superintendent  of  that  division. 

Edwin  Tracy  Jones,  auditor  of  revenue  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  Washington.  D.  C.  died  in  the  Gar- 
field hospital  in  that  city  on  June  16.  He  was  born  at  Decatur, 
Ala.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town. 
He  began  railway  work  at  the  age  of  16.  as  a  messenger  on  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern,  and  then  to 
1885  held  various  clerical  positions,  including  that  of  ticket 
agent.  In  1885  he  was  in  the  local  office  of  the  same  road  at 
Memphis.  Tenn  .  and  subsequently  was  chief  clerk  and  cashier 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  returning 
to  the  service  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  in  1888,  as  assistant 
agent  at  Decatur,  Ala.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  au- 
ditor's office  of  the  same  road  at  Memphis,  and  then  to  1895 
was  consecutively  cashier  of  the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas,  now  a  part  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  and  agent 
of  the  Tennessee  Midland,  now  a  part  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis,  at  Memphis.  From  1895  to  1898,  he  was 
with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Company  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and 
in  October  of  the  latter  year,  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  freight 
auditor's  office  of  the  Southern  Railway.  In  June,  1901.  he  was 
appointed  auditor  of  freight  accounts,  and  since  July,  1904,  was 
auditor  of  revenue  of  the  same  road.  Mr.  Jones  was  in  good 
part  responsible  for  the  unusually  efficient  organization  of  the 
Southern  Railway  auditor  of  revenue's  office. 


Propose  Chinese  Line. — It  is  understood  that  a  party  of  engi- 
neers. Chinese  and  foreign,  left  Shanghai  recently  with  northern 
Kiangsu  as  their  objective.  The  visit  is  in  connection  with  the 
projected  railway  from  Ilsuchowfu  to  Tsingkiangpu.  and  it  is 
reported  that  their  intention  is  to  make  the  necessary  purchases 
of  land  for  the  line  if  this  can  be  done. 

Railwav  Construction  in  India  —  The  Southern  Shan  States 
Railway  is  now  open  for  traffic  as  far  as  Kywedatson.  about  16 
miles  from  Thazi.  It  will  be  open  before  long  to  Yinmabin,  22 
miles ;  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  up  to  Kala  by  next  year.  Were  the 
line  pushed  on  to  Kentung  and  the  Chinese  frontier  it  would 
mean  another  300  miles  beyond  Taunggy ;  and  the  cost  would 
be  very  heavy-.  A  line,  however,  continued  right  through  the 
Southern  Shan  States  would  open  up  a  wonderfully  rich  country. 

Baggage  Si  bways  in  Paris. — There  has  recently  been  provided 
at  the  Garc  du  Nord  in  Paris,  France,  a  subway  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  baggage  from  cahs  to  departing  trains.  The  harrows 
with  baggage  descend  by  seven  elevators  placed  near  the  ticket 
offices,  baggage  registration  bureaus  and  weighing  machines,  to  a 
subway  which  passes  under  five  tracks.  The  empty  barrows  arc 
brought  up  by  separate  elevators,  four  in  number,  in  the  booking 
hall.  The  IS  elevators  are  worked  by  electricity  and  are  capable 
of  lifting  a  load  of  2,000  lbs ,  including  the  weight  of  the  barrow, 
a  distance  of  1  ft.  6  in.  per  second. 

Pekin-Kalgan  Line,  China— The  Pckin-Kalgan  Railway 
continues  to  prove  its  value  to  the  Chinese  government  as  a 
profit-earning  medium.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  railways  built  with 
Chinese  capital  and  operated  by  Chinese  engineers  and  that  its 
business  continues  to  increase,  considering  the  heavy  grades  and 
great  cost  of  negotiating  the  Nankou  Pass,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  capacity  of  those  who  are  in  control.  The  unusually  high 
gradients  not  only  nupr!  a  heavy  fuel  consumption  but  also 
demand  good  train  crews.  The  total  distance  now  covered  by 
the  line  is  141  miles.  It  was  originally  built  more  with  a  view 
of  its  strategic  value  than  with  the  idea  of  developing  com- 
merce, hut  its  effectiveness  in  opening  up  the  rich  grain  pro- 
ducing, ureas  -<i  the  table-land  has  surprised  even  the  most  san- 
guine of  its  original  advocates. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  has  ordered  1  ten-wheel  loco- 
motive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work*. 

The  Birmingham  &  Southwestern  has  ordered  1  ten-wheel 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  1  Mallet  loco- 
motive from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Haslam  Lake  Timber  &  Logging  Company  has  ordered 
one  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  has  ordered  3  consolida- 
tion locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered  6  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives and  14  mikado  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Grand  Rands  &  Indiana  is  in  the  market  for  85  flat 
cars  and  60  gondola  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  250  hopper  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  100  flat  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Great  Northern  is  said  to  have  ordered  1.000  coal  car* 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This  item  has 
not  been  confirmed. 


IRON   AND  8TEEL. 


General  Conditions  in  Steel.— A  large  number  of  consumers 
are  holding  back  orders  in  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  reduced 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  there  will 
be  any  general  reduction  in  prices  for  several  months,  as  the 
mills  are  in  a  strong  position  with  a  large  number  of  orders  on 
their  books.  If  there  is  any  price  cutting  it  will  most  likely  be 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  independent  companies.  The  mills 
arc  operating  at  full  capacity  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ingot 
production  this  month  will  establish  a  new  high  record.  A  re- 
duction in  the  output  of  pig  iron  is  looked  for  and  this  will  be 
followed  by  a  shrinkage  in  the  production  of  steel  later  on.  Many 
producers  feel  that  the  productions  of  steel  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year  will  show  a  shrinkage,  compared  with  the  first  half. 


The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will,  until  July  9,  receive 
bids  on  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  switch  stands,  tie 
plates,  track  bolts,  track  spikes,  valves,  etc.    Circular  No.  781. 

Judge  Sncdikcr,  on  June  23.  appointed  Charles  L.  Harrison 
receiver  and  H.  M.  Estabrook  co-receiver  for  the  Barney  & 
Smith  Car  Company,  Dayton.  Ohio.  Mr.  Estabrook  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  The  receivers  were  appointed  on  the  ap- 
plication el  Joseph  Brothers  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  creditors 
to  the  extent  of  $11,139.  E.  F.  Piatt,  a  stockholder  of  the 
Barney  &  Smith  company  gave  out  a  statement  that  the  com- 
pany was  perfectly  solvent  and  that  the  trouble  had  been  caused 
by  the  recent  floods. 

C  A.  Coffin  has  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  made 
Cn&irman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Edwin  Wilbur  Rice,  Jr., 
lenioi  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the  company,  has  been 
made  president,  succeeding  Mr.  Coffin.  Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  a 
group,  who,  in  1882,  bought  control  of  the  American  Electric 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which  had  been  founded  in  1880 
by  Professor  Elihu  Thomson.  This  company  made  arc-lighting 
apparatus  under  the  Thomson-Houston  patents.  'I  he  plant  was 
moved  to  Lynn.  Ma>s.,  and  the  name  of  the  company  was 
changed  to  the  Thomson-Houston  Company.  The  company 
grew  rapidly  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Coffin.  In  1892, 
the  Thomson- Houston  Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Ed- 
ison General  Electric  Company  under  the  name  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  with  Mr.  Coffin  as  president.  It  was  he  who 
brought  alM.tit  the  agreement  between  the  Wcstii'ghouse  Electric 
ft  Manufacturing  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  licenses  under 
their  respective  patents,  by  which  a  long  struggle  over  patents 
was  avoided  and  large  sums  of  money  saved.  Mr.  Coffin  foresaw 
that  a  large  amount  of  capital  would  be  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  electrical  undertakings  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  education  of  investors  to  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  securities  of  electrical  enterprises.  For  this 
reason  the  present  development  of  electrical  public  utilities  is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Coffin.  • 

E.  W.  Rice,  Jr..  who  has  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  as  mentioned 
above,  was  born  at  La  Crosse.  Wis..  May  6,  1862.    After  gradu- 
^^^^  ating  from  the  Central 


A  Railway  in  Iceland. — The  Consul-Gencral  at  Copenhagen 
reports  that  a  railway  six  and  one-half  miles  long  is  to  be  built 
around  the  harbor  of  Reikiavik.  Iceland,  the  first  railroad  in  that 
country. 

Australian  Railway  Proposals— A  short  time  ago  the 
Queensland  Premier  said  he  had  not  heard  anything  definite  as 
to  the  proposal  to  link  up  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
railways,  via  Kyoglc  and  Bcaudesert.  but  there  had  been  some 
talk  of  establishing  connection  between  Kyogle  and  Killarney. 
via  Acacia  Creek.  The  government  did  not  intend  to  consider 
any  railway  proposals  this  year,  but  when  some  of  the  railway 
problems  now  in  hand  were  disposed  of.  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  deal  with  interstate  linking  up. 

Railways  in  Sumatra.— The  Dutch  Indies  government  now 
has  in  Sumatra  a  line  known  as  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra 
Railway,  which  is  152  miles  in  length,  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gage,  and 
equipped  with  65  locomotives.  74  passenger  coaches,  and  634 
freight  cars.  This  line  serves  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  island,  connecting  the  port  of  Padang  with 
Fort  dc  Kock.  and  having  three  short  branches.  The  only  other 
existing  railway  in  Sumatra  is  the  Deli  Railway,  a  private  line 
on  the  northeast  coast  in  the  rich  tobacco-growing  district  of 
Deli.  This  railway  radiates  in  several  directions  from  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Medan,  and  comprises  about  80  miles  of  3  ft.  6  in. 
gage. 
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High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia Mr.  Rice  be- 
came associated  with 
Professor  Thomson  as 
assistant  and  confidant 
in  the  American  Electric 
Company,  New  Britain. 
When  this  company  was 
moved  to  Lynn  in  1882, 
Mr.  Rice  went  with  it. 
In  1884  he  was  made 
superintendent  and  soon 
after  technical  director 
in  charge  of  manufac- 
turing. Shortly  after 
the  organization  of  the 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany Mr.  Rice  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  that 
company.  He  was  made 
third  vice-president  in 
1896,  having  charge  of 
the  technical  and  manu- 
facturing departments.  In  1903  he  was  made  a  director  and 
subsequently  became  senior  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Over  one  hundred  patents  have  been  issued  in  his  name.  Mr. 
Rice  was  instrumental  ;n  the  development  of  high  tension  ap- 
paratus, the  siK-ie«*ful  transmission  of  power  at  extra  high  volt- 
tages,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  design  of  the  rotary  conver- 
ter and  the  revolving  held  generator,  as  well  as  electric  traction 
equipment.    Mr    Rice  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 


E.  W.  Rice.  Jr. 
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of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Institution  r.f  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Inttituticn  of  Electrical  Engineer*  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York.  After  the  Paris  ex- 
position in  1900  he  was  created  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1903  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Harvard  University,  and  in  1906  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
O.Sc,  l>y  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  which  owns 
and  controls  as  subsidiary  companies  the  Canada  foundry  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  the  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  has  decided  to 
consolidate  the  selling  organizations  <>f  the  two  latter  companies, 
dropping  the  name  Canada  Foundry  Company,  Ltd  .  and  con- 
ducting the  selling  organ i nations  of  both  companies  under  the 
name  of  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.  Hereafter  all  sales  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  will  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Canada  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd..  and  all  general  engi- 
neering contracts  and  sales  of  mechanical  appliances  in  the  name 
of  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd. 

John  L.  Nicholson,  who  has  been  southern  sales  manager 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Equipment  Company,  has  been 
elected  director,  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Locomotive  Arch  Brick  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
1201  Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  Chicago.  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  connected  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  for  13  years 
as  fireman,  engineer  and  road  foreman  of  engines.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  American  Locomotive  Equipment  Company 
in  1904,  after  that  company  had  purchased  the  Wade-Nicholson 
Hall  Arch,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  inventors,  and  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  development  of  the  brick 
arch  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency.  When  the  American  Arch 
Company  was  formed  and  took  over  the  business  of  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Equipment  Company,  he  was  appointed  south- 
ern sales  manager,  which  position  he  held  to  May  1,  this  year. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Trap  Doors  anu  Fixtures. — The  O.  M.  Edwards  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  published  catalog  H,  giving  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  its  various  types  of  steel  trap  doors  and  fixtures 
for  cars. 

Pneumatic  Tools.— The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 
Chicago,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  127.  describing  its  pneumatic 
drills,  reamers,  wood  borers,  flue  rolling  and  packing  machines, 
and  grinders. 

Fountain  Drawing  Pens.— The  Kcuffel  &  Esscr  Company, 
New  York,  has  published  an  illustrated  leaflet  describing  the 
Smith  fountain  drawing  pen,  which  has  just  been  patented  and 
put  upon  the  market. 

Air  Brake  Hose— The  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  General 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  published  an  illustrated  book- 
let on  its  Sprague  steel  armored  air  brake  hose  The  illustrations 
show  this  hose  fitted  to  cars. 

Terminal  Facilities. — The  Bush  Terminal  Company,  New- 
York,  has  puhlished  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled  How  to  Re- 
duce Overhead  Expense,  pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  its  terminal  facilities. 

Industrial  Lighting.— The  Cooper  Hewitt  Elect rie  Company, 
Hobokcn,  N.  J.,  has  published  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled  In- 
dustrial Lighting.  This  booklet  deals  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  artificial  illumination  of  factories,  shops  and  works. 

Locomotive  Cranes.  -The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  published  catalog  No.  I  of  Brownhuist 
locomotive  crane*.  The  catalog  is  devoted  largely  to  excellent 
photographs  of  these  cranes  in  action  but  contains  also  some  in- 
teresting descriptive  matter. 

Blue  Printing  Macm ( nerv. — The  C.  F.  FVr.se  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  i-s-.u-d  .m  illustrated  catalogue  entitled  "Everything 
for  Blue  I'nilhni:  "  which  describes  and  illrMratcs  all  its  latest 
and  mr.ni  intprowd  automatic  machinery  i  i  hluc-priming  work 
and  various  accessories  used  for  this  ».,rk. 

LvBKicvTfiRs  The  Detroit  Lubricator  (""inpany,  lUtroit.  Mich, 
has  published  crital- No.  ,V>L.  of  the    IVtroit   i.ullseye  loco 


motive  lubricators  and  locomotive  specialties.  The  bulletin  in- 
clude* dimension  tables  and  valuable  information  on  the  care  and 
cleaning  of  the  lubricators. 

Steam  Couplers. — The  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  published  an  illustrated  folder,  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  Gold's  Wedge  Lock  steam  coupler,  and  a 
comparative  diagram  on  a  separate  sheet,  showing  the  action  of 
the  Gold  steam  couplers'  oscillating  gasket  and  the  non-oscillating, 
soft  gasket. 

Locomotives. — The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  an  illustrated  article  on  the  "Recent  Develop- 
ment of  the  I-ocomotive,"  by  George  R.  Henderson,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  reprinted  from  the 
journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute;  also  an  attractive  illustrated 
booklet  on  gasolene  industrial  locomotives. 

Mikado  Locomotives. — The  American  Locomotive  Company, 
New  York,  has  devoted  bulletin  No.  1013  to  its  mikado  locomo- 
tives, which  arc  designed  to  combine  increased  train  loads,  sustained 
high  speeds,  and  a  high  degree  of  economy  in  fuel  consumption. 
The  bulletin  gives  a  table,  showing  the  results  of  comparative 
service  tests  of  mikado  and  consolidation  locomotives,  and  another 
table  showing  the  principal  dimensions  and  specifications  of 
mikado  locomotives  built  and  building  by  the  company.  Illus- 
trations of  16  different  mikado  locomotives  are  also  shown,  to- 
gether with  train  tonnage  figures  for  each  at  different  speeds 
and  on  different  grades. 


Swiss  Railway  Employees. — There  arc  employed  on  Swiss 
railways  42.000  persons,  35,200  of  whom  arc  with  the  state  lines 
and  6,800  on  private  roads.  This  does  not  include  tramways 
or  funiculars,  the  majority  of  which  are  owned  by  municipalities 
or  Cantons. 

High  Price  or  Oil  Fuel  in  Austria.— It  is  only  a  very  short 
time  ago  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  petroleum  producers  of 
Galicia,  the  Austrian  authorities  agreed  to  have  the  locomotives 
on  a  considerable  mileage  equipped  to  burn  oil-  Now  the  price 
of  oil  has  gone  up  so  much  that  the  Austrian  government 
is  preparing  to  change  back  to  coal'  again  on  part  of  these 
engines. 

Rosario-Mendoza  Line,  Argentina.— The  financing  of  the  first 
175  miles  of  the  line  from  Rosario  to  Mendoza  has  been  arranged 
by  the  original  holders  of  the  concession  with  the  Banco  Frances 
del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  bank  will  issue  stock  and  bonds  to 
cover  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $3,000,000.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  line  is  calculated  at  about  $25,000,000.  The  national  con- 
gress has  approved  the  construction  of  numerous  branches  from 
the  line  authorized  by  the  original  concession. 

Electric  Railway  Constriction  in  Switzerland. — Electric 
railway  building  has  been  active  during  the  past  few  years, 
this  being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Lugano  district.  The 
lines  completed  and  put  into  operation  in  the  Canton  of  Tessin 
within  the  past  twelve  months  are:  Locarno- Bignasco.  17  miles; 
Bclliniona-Mesocco.  16  miles;  Biasca-Acquarossa,  9  miles ;  Capo- 
lago-Chiasso,  S  miles;  Lugano- Ponte  Trcsa,  8  miles;  Lugano- 
Tcsserete,  5  miles ;  Lugano-Cardo-Dino,  5  miles. 

New  Railways  for  Sumatra. — In  1908  the  surveys  were 
made  for  two  railway  systems  to  be  built  by  the  Dutch  Indies 
government,  which  together  would  extend  from  Telok  Betocng, 
at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Sumatra,  through  the  very  middle 
of  the  island  to  Medan.  These  surveys  have  since  been  approved, 
and  money  allotted  by  the  government  to  begin  the  work. 
Although  these  railways  will  actually  form  one  continuous  line, 
they  are  nominally  divided,  for  construction  purposes  into  two 
distinct  systems,  as  follows:  The  South  Sumatra  Railway,  ex- 
tending from  Telok  Betocng  to  Petanang.  with  a  branch  to 
Palembang.  near  the  east  coast :  and  another  branch  to  Benkoelen, 
on  the  southwest  coast.  This  system,  with  branches,  will  total 
840  miles.  It  is  to  he  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gage,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  is  $43,200,000,  to  be  extended  over  a  period  of 
21  years  In  other  words,  about  40  miles  will  be  built,  and 
S2.050.000  expended  each  year  on  this  system  alone  The  Middle 
Sumatra  Railway  will  extend  northward  from  Petanang.  the 
north  end  of  tfie  South  Sumatra  system,  to  Medan. 
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Ash  lev.  Drew  &  Northern. — Regular  service  is  now  in  opera- 
tion Mwccn  Crossctt,  Ark.,  and  l.adcltc,  33  miles,  and  between 
Ladcllc  and  Monticello.  10  miles,  there  is  irregular  train  service. 
The  plans  call  for  building  from  Crossctt,  north  via  Whitlow, 
Fountain  Hill  and  Monticello  to  Gillett.  about  90  miles.  (No- 
vember 15,  p.  930.) 

Central  of  Maryland -  This  company  has  been  granted  per- 
mission to  build  from  Keymar,  Md,,  east  to  Union  Bridge,  about 
10  miles.  B.  T.  Scott,  president.  VV.  J.  CVBrien,  Jr..  Calvert 
building,  Baltimore,  and  C.  R.  Fouu,  Westminster,  arc  interested. 

Chesapeake  &  Outo. — The  Coal  River  district  of  the  Hunt- 
ington division  has  been  extended  from  Helen.  W.  Va.,  to 
Sovereign,  5  miles. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Hail— A  new  branch  has  been 
opened  for  business  on  the  Columbia  division,  known  as  the 
Moses  Lake  line,  from  Tillis.  Wash.,  west  to  Xcppcl,  15  miles. 
On  the  Pugct  Sound  lines  the  Bcvcrly-Hanford  extension  has 
been  opened  for  business,  and  the  Montcsano  line  has  been 
opened  for  freight  traffic  from  South  Montesano  to  Montesano. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  Winston  Brothers  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  for  the  grading  and  bridge  work  on  an  eight- 
mile  coal  spur  from  Benld,  III,  south  to  Staunton,  thence 
southwesterly  into  Madison  county.  The  work  is  now  under 
way. 

Colcraoo  &  Southern, — The  former  Denver  &  Eastonvillc 
line  of  the  Northern  division  lias  been  extended  from  Easton- 
villc, Colo.,  to  Falcon,  10  miles. 

Dallas.  Fairfield  &  Gi.-i.f- Incorporated  in  Texas  with  $105,- 
000  capital  and  headquarters  at  Fairfield,  to  build  from  T  'las 
southeast  via  Ferris  and  Fairfield  to  Jewett.  about  110  Jr. 
The  incorporators  include :  W,  F.  Storey,  Fairfield :  T.  F  -x- 
ander.  'league;  W.  J.  Hall.  Corsicana.  and  J.  W.  Wrigh'  Tis 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western— A  contract  been 
given  to  C.  W.  Reynolds,  New  York,  for  double-trac'  ,  work 
on  seven  miles  between  Jamesville,  X.  Y.,  and  Syra- 

Dullth  &  Iron  Range. — The  main  line  has  be<  /extended 
from  Ely,  Minn.,  northeast  to  Winton. 

Great  Northern. — An  officer  writes  regarding/  the  reports 
that  a  new  line  is  to  be  built  in  British  Columbia,  that  the  Great 
Northern  has  had  negotiations  under  way  for  a  joint  line  with 
the  Kettle  Valley  from  Hope,  B.  C,  to  Coquihalla  Summit,  but 
the  negotiations  have  not  been  completed,  and  no  contracts 
have  been  let  for  the  work. 

Lexington  &  Eastern. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Louisville  &  Nashville— Au/rding  to  press  reports  the 
Lexington  &  Eastern  is  locating  ff  10-mile  branch  from  Mason, 
Ky..  up  Mace's  creek  on  the  Letcher- Perry  border  to  tap  ex- 
tensive coal  and  timber  lands.  It  is  understood  that  construc- 
tion work  on  the  branch  will  be  started  at  once. 

Mansfield  Railway  &  Transportation— This  company  which 
operates  a  line  from  Mansfield,  La.,  southwest  to  Hunters,  14 
miles,  is  planning  to  build  an  extension,  it  is  said,  east  to  Nabor- 
ton,  about  12  miles. 

Moti-ev  County. — Incorporated  in  Texas  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal and  headquarters  at  Matador.  The  plans  call  for  building 
from  a  point  3':-  miles  north  of  Roaring  Springs,  on  the  Quanah, 
Acme  &  Pacific,  north  through  the  counties  of  Motley,  Hall  and 
Childress,  to  Memphis,  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.  The 
incorporators  include  J.  N.  Gaines,  J.  F.  Russell.  T.  E.  Leckie, 
R  P  Moore  and  A.  C.  Traweek,  all  of  Matador. 

Natche7.  Columbia  &  Mobile.— This  line  has  been  extended 
to  Tilton,  Miss. 

New  York  Subways. — The  Dock  Contractor  Company.  New 
York,  submitted  the  lowest  bid.  $2,578,000,  for  the  construction  of 
section  X«>.  4  of  the  Broadway-Lexington  avenue  rapid  transit 
railroad  in  the  bi  .rough  of  Manhattan.  This  section  extends 
from  a   point  about   midway   between   Houston  and  Blecckcr 


streets,  northeast  under  Broadway  and  Union  Square  to  a  point 
about  390  feet  north  of  the  southerly  building  line  of  Fourteenth 
street.  It  will  include  half  of  the  express  station  to  be  built  in 
Union  Square  and  there  will  also  be  a  local  station  at  Eighth 
street.  The  subway  is  to  be  a  four-track  line.  The  contractor 
will  not  be  required  to  lay  tracks,  tics  or  ballast,  or  to  do  the 
interior  work  in  stations.    (May  29,  p.  1205.) 

Peoria,  Canton  &  Galesbtrg  (Electric).— -An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  will  probably  be  let  in  July,  to  build  the  line 
from  Peoria,  111.,  west  to  Farmington,  thence  northwest  to 
Galesburg.  52  miles.  The  line  is  to  have  maximum  grades  of 
2  per  cent,  and  6  dcg.  curves.  There  will  be  one  850  ft.  steel 
bridge,  and  another  of  120  ft.,  also  about  6.000  ft.  of  trestle 
work.  Horace  Clark,  president,  Peoria,  and  L.  L.  Summers  & 
Co..  engineers,  Chicago.    (June  6,  p.  1245.) 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf. — An  officer  writes  that  a  grad- 
ing contract  has  been  given  to  Ward  &:  Lee.  Mathis,  Texas,  for 
work  on  the  extension  south  from  Plcasanton.  via  Mathis,  to 
Corpus  Christi.    (May  9.  p.  1053  ) 

Vancouver  Island  Hydro-Electric  &  Tramway.— This  com- 
pany it  is  understood  is  planning  to  build  an  electric  railway  at 
Lady  Smith.  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.  with  an  interurban  exten- 
sion to  Nanaiomo  via  Chcmainiis.  Duncans  and  Nanoose.  Mon- 
taquc  Yates,  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  interested  in  the  company. 

Virginia-Carolina. — This  company  has  given  a  contract  to 
the  Callahan  Construction  Company.  Knoxvillc.  Tenn.,  to  build 
40  miles  of  railroad  from  Abingdon,  Va.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  by  the  contractors  to  sublet  the  work.  The  plans 
call  for  building  southeast  through  Ashe  county.  N.  C,  to  Jef- 
ferson, thence  southwest  to  Todd.    (May  9,  p.  1053.) 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Carleton  Point,  Prince  Edward  Island— Bids  are  wanted 
by  L.  K.  Jones,  assistant  deputy  minister  and  secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  and  Canals,  a'.  Ottawa,  Ont..  on  July  2,  1913, 
for  a  car  ferry  terminal  at  Carleton  Point. 

Christie.  Ont.— See  Hornby. 

Dallas,  Tex.— Stone  &  Webster  announce  the  construction 
in  the  near  future  of  an  interurban  terminal  station  in  Dallas. 
The  building  will  be  nine  stories  high  and,  with  its  yard,  will 
occupy  an  entire  city  block.  The  new  terminal  will  cost 
$2,000,000.  and  will  be  used  by  all  of  the  interurban  lines  run- 
ning into  Dallas. 

Freefort,  Tex. — The  Houston  &  Brazos  Valley  Terminal 
Company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,030 
to  build  railway  terminals  at  Free  port.  Directors,  C.  E.  Schaff, 
president  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  W.  A.  Webb, 
general  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  Felix  Jack- 
son, Jas.  A.  Baker  and  F.  R.  Cobb. 

Hornby.  Ont.— The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  have 
authorized  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  build  bridges  on  the  Ontario 
division,  London  sub-division,  as  follows:  One  near  Hornby; 
two  near  Christie,  and  one  over  Etobicoke  river,  near  Summer- 
ville. 

Lock  port,  N.  Y.— The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  ex- 
pects to  build  in  the  near  future  a  brick  freight  house  and  a 
team  yard  at  Park  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000.  The  building  will  be  400  ft.  x  40  ft.,  one  story  high,  ex- 
cept at  the  eastern  end,  where  a  second  story  for  offices  will 
be  added. 

Muskogee.  Okla.— The  Missouri.  Oklahoma  *  Gulf  has  let  a 
contract  to  Rooncy  &  Culp  for  the  foundation,  and  to  the  Central 
States  Bridge  Company  for  structural  work,  for  its  new  shops 
to  be  built  at  this  point.  The  main  building  will  be  148  x  200  ft. ; 
the  car  repair  shed  46  x  180  ft.:  the  carpenter  shop  32  x  38  ft.; 
and  the  store  room  52  x  80  ft. 

Nonconnah,  Tf.nn — It  is  announced  that  the  Yazoo  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  will  at  once  begin  work  on  construction  of  two 
roundhouses  in  connection  with  plans  that  provide  for  the  ul- 
timate construction  of  car  and  machine  shops  at  this  point. 

Si  MMMtvn.LE,  Ont— Sec  Hornby. 
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Atchison.  Tomlka  &.  Santa  Fe.— The  Kansas  railroad  commis- 
sion has  approved  of  the  lease  of  the  Dodge  City  &  Cimarron 
Valley  for  10  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $120,000.  The 
Dodge  City  &  Cimarron  Valley  runs  from  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
to  Elkhart.  Okla.  (Sec  Railroad  Construction.  September  27, 
1912.  page  599,)^ 

Atlantic  Northern^  &  Southern. —A  decree  of  sale  of  this 
property  has  been  cmcrcd  providing  ior  the  sale  of  the  north 
end  fur  $87,000  to  J.  A.  McWaid.  representing  the  bondholders, 
and  i if  the  >ooth  end  for  $98,000  to  Abies  &  Taussig,  preferred 
creditors. 

Boston  &  Ai.ba.vv-—  This  tympany  has  applied  to  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  permission 
to  issue  $2,015,000  bonds. 

BurFAi-o  ft:  Susquehanna. — The  New  York  Supreme  Court  has 
authorized  the  receiver  to  issue  $500,000  six  months'  receiver's 
certificates  to  provide  for  the  $500,000  5  per  cent,  receiver's  cer- 
tificates matured  June  1  Of  these  certificates,  $105,000  6  per 
cent,  certificates  have  been  sold  and  *69,000  ($345,000)  certifi- 
cates have  been  discounted.  The  remaining  $50,000,  which 
may  be  issued  cither  as  sterling  certificates  or  as  interest  bear- 
ing dollar  certificates,  have  not  as  yet  been  sold. 

Canadian  Pacific  -  The  company  has  called  for  redemption  on 
July  1  the  £7,161,500  ($35,807,500 \  first  mortgage  5  per  cent, 
bonds  which  are  due  July  1,  1015.  The  company  is  to  pay 
i!02  ($510)  for  each  £100  ($500)  bond. 

Chesapeake  4  Ohio— Sec  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 

Dr.i  wcare  &  Hi  L'son—  This  company  has  applied  to  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  permis- 
sion to  issue  $5,000,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds. 

El  Pa-.o  &  Soi  imvotmx. — The  Arizona  Corporation  Commis- 
sion has  granted  permission  to  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
to  consolidate  with  it  the  six  roads  which  form  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  system. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan, — The  semi-annual  dividend  of  2>/j  per 
cent,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  have  been  declared  on 
the  $9j000.000  stock,  of  which  $8,054,500  is  owned  jointly  by 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern. The  annual  rate  in  1912  was  5  per  cent.,  and  in  June, 
1911,  the  first  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  was  declared. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — In  ruling  on  the  application 
for  a  final  decree  of  foreclosure  sale,  Judge  Pollock  has  held 
that  before  this  decree  can  be  granted  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Construction  Company  and  the 
Union  Construction  Company,  which  companies  built  the 
K.  C.  M.  &  O  ,  must  be  disposed  of. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.—  See  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 

Lehigh  Valley  — The  Railway  company  has  applied  to  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  permis- 
sion to  issue  $717,000  debenture  bonds  to  the  Railroad  company 
for  improvements. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  — The  plan  for  the  exchange  of  St.  Louis  A  Cairo 
collateral  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  bonds  of  a  new  issue  of 
$3,000,000  Mobile  &•  Ohio  St.  Louis  division  5  per  cent,  bonds 
of  August  1.  1913,  has  become  effective,  a  sullicirnt  number 
of  old  bonds  having  been  deposited  with  A.  Isclin  &  Co.,  New- 
York,  and  dcpo.iis  of  the  remaining  bonds  are  asked  for. 

New  Wiik  Centr*:.  &•  Hl'Hso.n  River.- -The  supreme  court  of 
New  York  lias  -.lphcld  the  legality  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  equipment  trust  issue  of  1913  The  legality  ol  this  is- 
sue, which  had  been  approved  by  the  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  by  the  Michigan  Railroad  Commission, 
was  math  the  subject  of  a  suit  by  a  minority  stockholder  on 
the  yr.iiii:.!  that  the  agreement  under  which  the  equipment 
cerrif.v.'ites  were  issued  should  b-  condemned  as  a  violation 
of  'he  Sherman  1-m 

Ni.iv  Vi*k.  \F'.v  Haws  &  }  I  akUoku  -  The  stockholders'  pro- 
tecivr  committer  has  named  a  sub-rommittec  of  five  to  confer 


with  a  sub-committee  of  directors.  Thus  far  the  stockholders' 
committee  has  received  proxies  for  about  250,000  shares  of 

stock. 

See  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  —A  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  on  the  $58,113.^82  common  stock,  payable  Au- 
gust 14.  No  dividends  were  paid  in  1912,  but  annual  dividends 
of  2  per  cent,  were  paid  in  1911  and  in  previous  years,  includ- 
ing 1906.  The  Ne*v  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  owns  $29,- 
160,000  of  the  stock. 

J  P.  Morgan  and  Edward  Milligan  have  been  elected  di- 
rectors, succeeding  J  P.  Morgan,  deceased,  and  L.  C.  Ledyard. 
resigned. 

Omaha,  Ralston  &  Pai-hiion — This  interurban  road,  which 
runs  for  18  miles  out  of  Omaha,  has  been  sold  under  fore- 
closure for  $110,000  to  William  K.  McKinlej. 

St.  Lot 'is  &  \n  Francisco. — The  receivers  arc,  it  is  understood, 
making  arrangements  with  Judge  Sanborn,  at  St.  Paul,  for 
the  payment  of  the  July  interest  on  the  Si.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco refunding  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds.  Lip  till  Wednes- 
day no  action  had  been  taker  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  any  investigation  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  receivership. 

St  Louts.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern— The  temporary  di- 
rectors who  were  elected  to  comply  with  the  Arkansas  law  that 
directors  of  a  corporation  filing  a  new  mortgage  must  be  resi- 
dents of  Arkansas,  have  resigned,  and  J.  Gould,  V.  J.  Shepard. 
James  Speyer,  J.  C.  Metcalf.  E.  L.  Marston  and  E.  T.  Jeffries 
have  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Union  Pacific— Judge  Lovett.  chairman  of  the  board,  in  tes- 
tifying before  the  lobby  investigation  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  said  that  the  lawyer  whom  he  was  advised  to 
employ  if  he  wished  to  make  the  carrying  out  of  the  LTnion 
^J-rific-Southern  Pacific  dissolution  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
-  (^ijivoid  any  adverse  legislation,  was  Edward  Lautcrbach.  of 
\>n  a  ^'or'c'  Judge  Lovett  said  that  he  had  not  been  approached 
y  0j'ly  by  Mr.  I-auterbach,  but  a  man  had  called  him  up 
°\pre,  telephone  and  made  the  above  suggestion  to  him 
vpes   —  -   

Rah  VRU  Construction  in  Cuba  — A  recent  presidential  de- 
cree graVs  to  the  North  Coast  Railway  a  subsidy  of  $9,500  per 
mile  of  nrijd  to  be  built  between  Carbarien  and  Nucvitas.  and 
also  bctweity  Camaguay  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur. 

Swiss  Railway  Earnlncs. — The  receipts  of  the  Swiss  State 
Railways  for  1911  were  as  follows:  Passenger  traffic  $15,001,890; 
freight  traffic,  $21,263,988;  other  receipts,  $1,458,926,  a  total  of 
$37,724,804.  ExTenditurcs  were  $22,664,762,  making  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  government  of  $15,060,042. 

Passenger  Car  Ventilation  in  Germany.— The  rute  as  to 
windows  in  passenger  cars  in  Germany  has  been  that  they  must 
not  be  opened  on  both  sidnjlof  the  car  without  the  consent  of 
all  occupying  the  compartment.  Now  on  city  and  suburban 
trains  in  Berlin  neither  window  in  the  front  compartment  of 
each  car  may  be  opened  without  such  unanimous  consent. 

Motor  Car  Service  in  Bavaria — In  Bavaria  the  administra- 
tion which  operates  the  railways  maintains  also  an  automobile 
service  on  53  routes  permanently,  and  on  8  more  during  the 
summer,  carrying  passengers  and  mail  and  parcels.  Tile  Service 
has  been  profitable,  the  expenses  per  motor  car  mile  being  15 
cents  and  the  earnings  nearly  20  cents,  and  the  net  for  all  the 
lines  amounting  to  $88,000. 

New  Railway  in  Rhopfsi  v— The  railway  from  Mazoe  to 
Shamva.  in  Rhodesia,  to  connect  the  Shamva  goldfield  at 
Abcrcorn  with  Salisbury  and  the  Rhodesia,  Mashonaland  and 
Beira  Railway  systems,  has  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
The  line  is  constructed  on  the  standard  South  African  3-ft.  6-in 
gage,  and  is  about  50  milts  m  length  It  is  constructed  with 
60  !b.  rails  and  steel  sleepers  There  are  24  plate  girder  bridges 
varying  from  6  ft.  to  20  ft  in  span,  and  one  of  75  ft  span,  in 
addition  to  a  lattice  girder  bridge  of  100  ft.  span  Over  90  cul- 
verts from  2  ft  to  4  ft  in  diameter  have  been  built.  Stations 
have  been  provided  at  Concession  Siding.  Glendale.  Matoe 
River.  Pimento  Hark,  Kimberley  Reefs  and  Shamva, 
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